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PREFACE TO VOLUME-V. 



THIS volume contains the words beginning with the letters H, I, J, K. Including the Main words, to 
which separate articles are allotted, the special Combinations or compounds, explained and illustrated 
under the Main words, and the Subordinate entries of obsolete and variant forms entered in their alphabetical 
places, with a reference to the Main words under which they are treated and illustrated, the number of words 
amounts to 32,700. The Combinations of simple and obvious meaning, of which lists are given under the 
Main words, without further explanation, but in most cases with illustrative quotations, number 4,318 
more, raising the actual total of words treated in the volume to 37,018. 
These words are thus distributed among the four letters: 

H (516 pages) 

I (530 „ ) 

J ("6 „ } 

K(II2 „ ) 

Total 

Considered as to their status in the language, the Main words are distinguished approximately into 
those native or fully naturalized, and still current, those now obsolete (marked f), and those considered as 
alien or imperfectly naturalized (marked ||). The distribution of the Main words is as follows : 





Current. 


Obsolete. 


Alien. 


Total 2. 


H 


7,061 


1,463 


376 


8,900 


I 


7,847 


3,333 


170 


ii,35° 


J K 


1,361 


280 


86 


1,727 




1,098 


267 


212 


i,577 




I7>367 


5,343 


844 


2 3,554 



The differing proportions of the various classes of words here tabulated reflect the different parts 
played by H, I, J, and K, as initial letters in English. H is, on the whole, a normal letter, containing 
the usual proportion of old words, Old English and French, with additions from all the sources that 
normally contribute to the English vocabulary, none of these being in excess, unless, perhaps, the modern 
learned words from Greek ; it contains no Latin prefix. I, on the other hand, containing the words formed 
with the Latin prefixes in- (il-, im-, ir-), inter-, intra-, intro-, is preponderatingly Latinic. Hence, 
whereas in the Bosworth-Toller Anglo-Saxon Dictionary H occupies five times as many pages as I, in 
the modern English dictionary I requires rather more pages than H. But few of these Latinic words are 



... a„ Subordinate Special Obvious T . n 

Mam words. wordj ^ Combinations. Combinations. Total l - 



8,900 2,145 3,260 2,708 16,013 

H,350 ^636 683 778 14,447 

1,727 402 441 419 3,989 

*»577 ' *,o84 495 4*3 3,569 

23,554 5,267 3,879 4,3i8 37,018 



1 If to these be added the words in Volumes I-IV, we have for the contents of the first eleven letters of the alphabet, the following figures: 

. , Subordinate Special Obvious ™ t , 

Main words. words . Combinations. Combinations. lotaU 

106,698 22,658 19,397 18,481 167,234 

a For the sake of comparison with Dr. Johnson's Dictionary, and with some more recent lexicographical works the following statistics have 
been carefully compiled for these letters : 



Total words recorded 



Words illustrated by quotations 



lie 

\? 

rH 



Ik 



Johnson. 


Cassell's 
' Encyclopedic.' 


' Century ' Diet. 


* Funk's Standard.' 


Here. 


1 ,533 
2,012 

299 
205 


6,853 
6,630 
1,338 
1,412 


9,690 
7,575 
i,736 
2,064 


9>630 
7,846 
1,730 
2,07 r 


16,013 

1 4,447 

2,989 

3,569 


1,194 
1,640 
237 
150 


1,898 
2,762 

378 
322 


3,357 
3,961 
711 

595 


999 
894 
198 
177 


I2,Il8 

12,133 
2,429 

2,474 


4^50 
4,45* 
763 
665 


3,o34 
3,907 
593 
557 


8,349 
8,301 
1,522 
1,505 


1,327 
1,412 
256 
229 


59,776 
54,730 
12,080 
12,340 



Number of illustrative quotations - 

The quotations in Richardson's Dictionary are, H 4,500, I 6,195, J 901, K 684. 
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old enough in the language to have sustained any phonetic or even orthographic change, and few of them are 
of the kind (simple substantives) that readily form compounds ; hence, the number of variant forms requiring 
to be registered as 1 subordinate words 1 , and especially of 'combinations', is small in proportion to the whole. 
On the other hand a great number of the words that have been at various times derived or formed from 
Latin, have failed to become permanent constituents of the language ; they have again gone out of use ; 
hence, the 'obsolete words' in I are disproportionately numerous. J and K are imperfect letters; more 
than half the words which would belong to them phonetically, are actually spelt with G and C; hence they 
are lexicographically among the small letters. Also, they were not properly Old English letters ; but J 
contains old words from or through French, while K was substituted in early Middle English for Old English 
C 'hard* before e, i (y) and n. The proportion of ' combinations ' in J and K is somewhat normal, as is also 
that of * subordinate words ' in J ; but in K, owing to so many C words having variants in K, the proportion 
of ' subordinate words' is enormously large, three times as great as in H and J, and five times as great as in I. 
Both letters contain a very large number of words adopted from Oriental, African, American, Australian, and 
Oceanic languages (these being phonetically usually written with J and K, in preference to G and C) ; hence, 
the 'alien words 1 in J are proportionally thrice as many as in I, and one-fourth more than in H ; and in K 
three-and-a-half times as many as in H, and seven times as many as in I. In those pages of K which contain 
the non-English initial combinations Ka-, Kh- t Kl- y Ko-, Kr- y Kti- y Ky- y these exotic words may be thought 
to superabound ; yet it would have been easy to double their number, if every such word occurring in English 
books, or current in the English of colonies and dependencies, had been admitted ; our constant effort has 
been to keep down, rather than to exaggerate, this part of \ the white man's burden.' 

Many workers have contributed to the production of this volume. In addition to the volunteer Readers, 
by whom so many of the quotations have been collected, and of whom the chief have been mentioned 
in Vol. I, the services have to be recorded of Mr. S. Taylor, of the White House, Crossings, Chapel-en-le- 
Frith, who at an early period arranged the materials for Ho- alphabetically and chronologically, and of 
Mr. A. W. Longden, of Hook Green, Marple, Stockport, who did the same for those of Hu- and HY-. The 
sub-editing of Ha- was undertaken by the late Mr. G. A. Schrumpf, who, however, at his death, had only 
partially put the quotations in order as far as Har-. A portion of He-, including Head and its derivatives, 
was arranged by Mr. H. M. Fitz-Gibbon, of 49 Merrion Square, Dublin. The materials for Hi- were skilfully 
sub-edited by Dr. R. J. Lloyd, of Liverpool ; parts of Ho- and Hy-, Hoo- to Horus y Hyp- to Hyz- y by the 
late Mr. John Peto ; another part of Ho-, Hos- to Hoz- y and the whole of Hu- by the late Mr. W. Noel 
Woods, B.A., and Mrs. Woods; part of Hy- to Hym-> by Miss M. Quick, Clifton. The whole of the rest 
of the materials (with the exception of the pronominal words) were sub-edited between 1883 and 1890, by 
E. L. Brandreth, Esq., Member of Council of the Philological Society, who subsequently also (1895-8) 
revised and re-subedited the greater part of the letter. For preliminary assistance with I we are indebted 
mainly to the indefatigable labours of Miss J. E. A. Brown, of Further Barton, near Cirencester, and to the 
Rev. Canon Rupert Morris, D.D., the former having sub-edited most of the materials as far as the end 
of Into, the latter the remainder from Intra onward. A section from Inconcealable to Indiscriminate was 
prepared by the Rev. E. H. Sugden, now Master of Queen's College in the University of Melbourne, before 
he left England in 1887 ; and a small portion by Mr. T. Wilson, of Rivers Lodge, Harpenden. The whole 
of the letter I was subsequently revised, with incorporation of new quotations, by Miss Brown, whose work 
at the materials for this letter thus extended from 1887 to 1900. The materials for J were, at an early 
stage (1882-6), arranged by the late Rev. Walter Gregor, D.D., of Pitsligo ; the whole was subsequently 
(j 896-9) sub-edited, with much addition of material and investigation of difficult points, by the Rev. C. B. 
Mount, M.A., Oxford. The materials for K were originally put in order for the Philological Society by 
Mr. H. Hucks Gibbs, now Lord Aldenham ; they have been sub-edited for us during 1892-3, and again in 
1 899-1 900, with great research into the literary history of the Oriental words, by Mr. Brandreth. No fewer 
than five of these excellent helpers have passed away without seeing the printed sheets of any portion of the 
letters at which they worked ; of their esteemed services, as of those of the survivors above-named, and 
especially of those of Mr. Brandreth, Miss J. E. A. Brown, and Mr. Mount, whose assistance has been so 
continuous and so effective, the heartiest acknowledgement is now made. 

In tint proof stage we have again to record the help of (alas! that it should be necessary so to describe 
him) the late Fitzedward Hall, D.C.L., of Marlesford, Wickham Market. This help was continued till within 
a few weeks of his death, which took place on February 1, 1901, at the age of seventy-six. We have had 
in every volume to record the supremely valuable services gratuitously rendered to the Dictionary by this 
eminent English scholar, wh&, as a pure labour of love, for many years devoted several hours every day 
to the examination of our proofs, in order to make additions to them from his enormous collections of notes 
on English words, phrases, and idioms, containing quotations from, or references to, thousands of books of the 
last four centuries. To the Dictionary his death is an incalculable loss, a loss that would indeed have been 
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irreparable but for the fact that he left directions that all his MS. quotations, references, notes, and memo- 
randa, should be handed over to the Editor, and that we should have the free use of the books in his own 
extensive library to which these referred. We have accordingly begun, with the assistance of many willing 
hands, to have the quotations indicated in his reference-lists excerpted, put upon slips, and added to our 
materials, so that the Dictionary may continue in some measure to profit by his researches, although at 
the cost of much time and labour which during his lifetime he himself bestowed. Hearty acknowledgement 
is made of the way in which Mr. Richard D. Hall has done everything to facilitate this completion of his 
honoured father's services to the Dictionary and to English lexicography. 

Second only to the contributions of Dr. Fitzedward Hall, in enhancing our illustration of the literary 
history of individual words, phrases, and constructions, have been those of Dr. W. C. Minor, received week 
by week for words at which we were actually working. For other help in the proof stage we have to thank 
the Right Hon. Lord Aldenham ; the Rev. Canon Fowler, of Durham ; the late Mr. Russell Martineau, M.A. 
(down to his lamented death in December, 1898); the Rev. J. B. Johnston, B.D., Falkirk; Monsieur F. J. 
Amours, Glasgow; Mr. A. Caland, Wageningen, Holland; and especially Miss Edith and Miss E. P. 
Thompson, now of Lansdowne, Bath, and Mr. R. Jowitt Whitwell, of Oxford, whose researches, both in the 
Bodleian Library and at the Public Record Office, have added much to our illustration of the history of legal 
and historical terms. Grateful acknowledgement is also made of the etymological assistance rendered by 
Professor Eduard Sievers, of Leipzig, and by M. Paul Meyer, Member of the Institute of France; as also, 
in particular words, of that of Professors Napier, J. Wright, By water, Robinson Ellis, Driver, Margoliouth, 
Morfill, and Rh£s, of Oxford ; Professors Kluge and Schroer (Freiburg-im-Breisgau), Luick (Graz), Morsbach 
(Gottingen) ; Dr. J. W. Muller, Leyden ; of Mr. J. T. Platts, M.A. with Persian and Indian words, and of 
Professor Bullock with Chinese words; and especially, in J and K, of Mr. James Piatt, junior, of 77 
St. Martin's Lane, London, whose researches have enabled us to give the exact history of many words from 
far-off languages. The friends who have helped in the treatment or investigation of the history of historical, 
legal, philosophical, scientific, and technical words in this volume are too numerous to mention; most of 
them have already been named in earlier prefaces ; but particular mention must here be made of the help 
of Mr! R. E. Baynes, M.A. ; Rev. Andrew Clark, M.A. ; Mr. W. A. Clarke, F.L.S. ; Mr. C. H. Firth, M.A., 
LL.D. ; Mr. W. W. Fisher, M.A. ; Professor Gotch, F.R.S. ; Mr. Horace Hart, M.A.; Mr. R. R. Marett, M.A. ; 
Professor H. A. Miers, M.A. ; Professor Odling, F.R.S. ; Sir Frederick Pollock, D.C.L. ; Mr. G. F. Stout, 
M.A.; Mr. V. H. Veley, F.R.S.; Mr. C. C. J. Webb, M.A. ; Professor J. Cook Wilson ; and the late Sir John 
Stainer, of Oxford ; of Professor Alfred Newton, the Rev. Professor Skeat, and Dr. W. Aldis Wright, 
Cambridge ; Mr. W. W. Dobell, Dr. F. J. Furnivall, Mr. James Hammond, Dr. J. A. Kingdon, London ; 
Dr. S. R. Gardiner ; the Deputy-Keeper of the Public Records ; the Director of the Royal Gardens, Kew ; 
the Director of the Natural History Museum, South Kensington ; the Secretary of the Zoological Society ; 
Mr. Barclay V. Head and Mr. E. J. Scott, of the British Museum ; Mr. E. W. Hulme, of H. M. Patent Office ; 
also of Sir J. S. Burdon-Sanderson and Dr. W. Sykes, F.S.A., of Woking, with the history of medical terms ; 
of Professor J. K. Laughton and Mr. M. Oppenheim, with the history of naval terms; of Professor 
Albert H. Chester, of New Brunswick, N.J., with names of minerals; and of Mr. Albert Matthews, of 
Boston, U.S., with the history of many American uses of words, especially during the Colonial period. 

The Assistants in the Scriptorium, who have been engaged on this volume, are Messrs. C. G. Balk ; 
A. T. Maling, M.A. ; F. J. Sweatman, M.A. ; A. R. Sewell ; and H. Price. On parts of the work earlier or later, 
there have also been engaged Messrs. C. T. Onions, M.A. ; A. H. Mann, B.A. ; E.J. Thomas, B.A. ; and 
Miss Hilda Murray. Mr. Alfred Erlebach, B.A., a valued member of the Scriptorium staff in earlier times, 
who continued to render occasional assistance, died on October 7, 1899. In the latter half of this volume 
I have, also had the collaboration of Mr. W. A. Craigie, M.A., who has taken a large share in the 
preparation of K, especially of the etymological articles, and has now been entrusted with the preparation 
of volume VIII. 

JAMES A. H. MURRAY. 

The Scriptorium, Oxford, 
20 August t 1901. 
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ADDITIONS AND EMENDATIONS. 



Halfpennyworth, b. Earlier example of halfpennyworth of tar: — 
1 63 1 Capt. Smith Advt. Planters 30 Rather . . to lose ten sheepe, than 
be at the charge of a halfe penny worth of Tarre. 

Hander. spec. - Handler 2. 1 746 Acct. of Cock-fight in \2nd Ann, 
Rep. Deputy Keeper P. R. 1 66 In such manner as is usual for handers 
to account ten. 1794 Sporting Mag. III. 169 Called 'handers* or 
• setters to \ 

Hansard 1. Early examples :— 1449 Rolls Parlt. V. 144/2 Hanser. 
1453 Ibid, V. 230/2 Another Subsidie . . of every Venecian, Esterlynge . . 
Lumbard, Hanszard, Prucier, and also other Straungers Merchauntz. 
IUd.y Hansard. 

Harrier 2 , the dog. Earlier examples : — 1408 Privy Seal (20 Aug. 

9 Hen IV, (No. 5874) La garde de nos chiens appellez hayrers. 1 41 3 
Rot. Pat. 1 Hen. V. pt. 3, memb. 19, 12 June, Custodiam canum nostro- 
rum vocatorum ' hayreres 1 446 Issues of Excheq. (ed. Devon), 
[Hounds called] heireres. 

+ Hask, a. (used adv.) c 1420 Pallad. on Husb. VII. 124 Al hugely 
and haske [L. rauce\. 

fHasknesa. Obs. [f. HASK a.] Hoarseness, huskiness. 1519 
HORMAN Vulg, 28 He nath a great haskenes [graui asthmate impli- 
eatur]. 1540 Earl OF Bath in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 11. II. 158, 1 am 
. . sore aggreved with the agew myxte with a cough & haskenes. 16 . . 
in J. Thompson Ann. Influenza (1863) 9 A dry cough, pain of the breast, 
haskness and roughness of the throat. 

Haver aine. The name was introduced by Prof, Jas. Iuman, D.D., 
in his Navigation and Nautical Astronomy ed. 3, 1835. Cf. Diet. 
Nat. Biog. 

Haw, sb.Z b. Earlier example c 1450 ME, Med. Bk. (Heinrich) 98 
A charme for J>e hawe in pe ye. 

Headstock. 1 f. (Of a bell.) Earlier quot:— 1688 R. Holme 
Armoury in. 461/2 A Bell Azure hanging by its Headstock and 
Gugions in an Arch. 

Hog-deer I. (Alter. J The common name of a small Indian deer, 
Axis porcinus. (Sometimes also used to include A. maculatus.) 

Hogrreeve. Earlier example.:— 1689-90 Boston (U.S.) Town Rec, 

10 Mar., Officers for the yeare . . were chosen as followeth . . 6 Hogg 
Reeues. 

Hunch, v. 1. Earlier example: 1581 R. V. Caluine on Gal. iv. 30. 112 
The heritage is saued for vs, howsoeuer, bragly they hnnche at vs for 
a time. 

Hasting-, 2 b. For a hustings court, curia hustengorum, in Oxford, 
see Wood's Life &» Times (O. H. S.) IV. 183-4. 

Hnt, sb. 1 b. (Showing that to be the earlier use). 1545 St. Papers, 
Hen. VIII, X. 609 The French armey . . having broken up their campe 
and brent all their huittes, removed . . towardes Arde. 

+ I-kepe, v. Obs. The sense in the quots. is that of Keep v. 5, 6 c, to 
watch for, wait for, intercept, ward off. 

Immersion. Earlier example w 1450 Mirour Saluaeioun 1407 
Inas wnilk in watire takes duwe inmersionne. 

Immigrant. Earlier example:— 1789 Morse Amer. Geo?. 2^ 

G^Smy m tN ' Y ' ] * many immi g rant s ^om Scotland, Ireland, 

Imperial, ^. 8. Early example :— 1839 Warren Ten Thousand 
a Year 1, An imperial-i. e. a dirt-coloured tuft of hair, permitted to grow 
perpendicularly down the tinder lip of puppies— poor Mr. Titmouse had 
been compelled to sacrifice some time before. [This makes the history 
of the word doubtful. Perk it was merely revived in compliment to 
Napoleon III, to whom the French Diets, refer it] 

v ^A*™^? 1 ®* EaxJye*H»pfc :— 1654 Gayton Pleasant Notes ill. 
r. 90 Don Manotto, Knight of the Inasswagable Panch. 



Incitress. Literary example: — 1654 Gayton Pleasant A r oles I v. 
vi Bright Sun-beame, repairer and incitresse of my decaying heat. 

Incluae, a. Later example : — 1715 M. Davies A then. Brit. I. Pref. 
20 The Incluse Anchoret Peter, from the Confines of Spain. 

Income, v. Delete quot, c 1565, the word being an error of the ed. 
cited. 

Inconsntile, a. Early example in lit. sense : — c 1450 Mirour Salua- 
eioun 3205 Marie didde onne hire sons cote inconsutyle with out 
semyng. 

India paper. Cf. 1750 Walpole Lett. (1846) II. 351 Mrs. Frere . . 
screamed about Indian paper. 

Indomable, a. Early example :—c 1450 Mirour Saluaeioun '5062 
The Egle indomable thow reclamed at the folic 

Ingot. Anglo-Fr. example of sense 2 : — 1423 Rolls Parlt. IV. 22 
Item, di verses Yngottes & kakes d'arg[ent], pois[auntz] xxxni lb 
VII unc\ Item, vi Yngottes d'arg[ent], poisauntz vi lb ix une'di. 

Ingrain, a. lb (American use) : — 1836 Penny Cycl. VI. 31 4/1 Kid- 
derminster . . carpets, or, as the Americans more descriptively term them, 
ingrain carpets. 

Inacriber. Earlier example: — 1674 SlR G. Mackenzie Laws 6* 
Customs Scot I. Matters Criminal xix. § 8 (1699) The inscriber was 
according to the Civil Law, oblidged to find caution. 

Insensible, a. 1. (Confirming this as earliest sense): — ^1380 Wyclif 
Wks, (1 880) 469 Bileue is insensible and more trewe ]?an siche signes ; as 
)>is treu)>e is insensible J>at two and )>re makeu fyue, and 3 it it is more 
certeyn ]>an ony sensible Jriug heere. * 

Instigratrix. Literary example: — 1674 Brevint Saul at Endor 
109 The Woman should be the Instigatrix, or the first Sollicitress. 

Interlace, v. 4. Earlier example : — 153 1 Elyot Gov. hi. xxv. (1 880) 
II. 398 Admytte that some histories be Interlaced with leasynges. 

Invert, v., sense 2, add : 
g. Math. To transform by inversion ; to obtain the inverse of: see 
Inverse sb, 2, Inversion 3. 

Irreclaimable, a. 2 b. Earlier example: — 181 2 Brackenridge 
Views of Louisiana (1814) 159 Of this portion, there is not more than 
a fourth which can be considered irreclaimable. 

Irregrolar, a. Insert between senses 6 and 7 : — Math, (see quots.). 
1700 MOXON Math. Diet. s.v. Regular, Those [figures are] called 
Irregular, which have not the Equality of Sides and Angles, as are 
Prisms and Trapezia's. 1734 J. Ward Introd. Math. III. i. § 4 (ed. 6) 
290 An Irregular Polygon is that Figure which hath many unequal Sides 
standing at unequal Angles. 

Irrelevancy. Early example : — 1592 Sc. Acts /as. FV(i597) § 151 
Seeing that diverse exception es and objectiones risis vpon, criminall 
libelles . . be alleged irrelevancie thereof. 

Ism, quasi-sb. Earlier example :— 1680 E. Pettit Vis. Purgatory 
46 He was the great Hieroglyphick of Jesuitism, Puritanism, Quaquer- 
ism, and all Isms from Schism. 

Jagr, sb? 1 c. Cf. 1678 Ray Prov. 87 Proverbiall Periphrases of one 
druulc. . . He has a jagg or load. 

Jasmine, 1 £. Earlier example: — 1548 Turner Names. of Herbes 
44 Iasminum otherwise called Iasme. 

Jaw, sb.l 7, jaw-piece. Read : — = Jowpie. 

Jerkin-head. Cf. Kirkin-head, the earlier existence of which 
suggests that jerkin-head originated in some error. 

Jiboya. Early example -.—1613 PuRCHAS Pilgrimage (1614) 842 
\Brazif\ Of Snakes without venome, he numhereth the Giboya, some of 
which are twentie foote long, and will swallow a Deere whole. Ibid, 
839 Iaboya. 
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H(^tf), the eighth letter of the Roman alpha- 
bet, ancient and modern, representing his- 
torically the Semitic B, Hhtfh or Kheth, through 
the Greek H, Hela, Eia t originally the eighth, 
hut, in the later Greek alphabet, after the omission 
of f (see F), the seventh letter. The Semitic letter 
represented a Iaryngal or guttural spirant, or a 
rough aspirate, and it was with the aspirate value 
that the letter was originally used in Greek and 
passed thence into Roman use. (In the later Greek 
alphabet, H was used as a vowel, to express long ^, 
which had previously not been distinguished from 
short e : see E.) When the Roman alphabet was 
applied to the Germanic languages, H was used 
initially for the simple aspirate or breath-sonnd, 
which had arisen ont of a pre-Germanic or 
Aryan k t through the stages of guttural aspirate 
{kh)t and guttural spirant (x) ; medially and finally 
h was put for the guttural spirant itself which, in 
later times, came to be written gh or ch : thus, 
Gothic hauh, OHG. h$h, OE. htah, mod. English 
high {gh mute), Scotch heich, Ger. hoch. In Old 
English, h occurred not only before the vowels, 
hut also before the consonants /, n, r, w (repre- 
senting the pre-Germanic £/-, hn-, kr- t hw-, or q-) y 
as in hldf loaf, hnecca neck, hrmfn raven, hwd 
who ; it now stands initially only before vowels. 
Its power is that of a simple aspiration or breath- 
ing, with just sufficient narrowing of the glottis to 
be audible before a vowel. It is also used to 
form consonantal digraphs (sh, th, etc.) with 
simple sounds ; and it is often silent, or merely 
lengthens a preceding vowel. 

The name ailch, which is now so remote from 
any connexion with the sound, goes back through 
ME. ache to OF. ache = Sp. ache, It. acca, pointing 
to a late L. *accha, *ahka t or *aka t exemplifying 
the sound ; cf. It. effe, elle t cmme, etc. (The earlier 
L. name was ha.) The plural occurs as aitchcs, 
aches, hs 7 h J s. 

In late Latin, and in the Romanic languages, the aspirate 
was no longer pronounced, and consequently often not 
written ; in modem Italian it is entirely omitted, as in 
eretico, istorico, orribile. In Old French similarly the 
mute h was originally not written, and it was in this form 
that many Old French words, such as obit, able, eir, erbe, 
eritage, onest, onor or onur, ure or oure, ynlpne, were 
originally adopted in English. From this stage we derive 
the still existing forms able, ability, arbour ^erbere), 
ostler. But at a later period, imitation of the Latin spelling, 
by scribes who knew that language, gradually led to the 
restitution of h in the writing of most of these words in 
French, and thence also in English. In French, the h, 
though thus artificially reinstated in spelling, remained 
mute; but in England it was gradually, after the usage of 
the native words, restored in pronunciation, so that at the 
present day only a very few words, viz. heir, honest, honour, 
hour, with thetr derivatives, remain with h mute ; though 
others, such as herb, humble, humour, were so treated very 
recently, and are by some people still; and hostler (also 
spelt ostler) is so pronounced by the majority. A trace of 
the former muteness or weakness of A in other words is also 
seen in the still prevalent practice of using an before words 
with initial h, not accented on the first syllable, as heretical, 
historical, humane, hypotenuse, and in such archaic forms 
as ' mine host ', and the biblical 'an Hebrew In the ME. 
period, during which h was being gradually reinstated in 
words from Old French t these show great variety of spelling, 
the same word appearing now with, and now without h; 
this uncertainty reacted upon other words beginning with 
a vowel, so that these also often received an initial h (due 
probably in some instances, as habundant, to a. mistaken 
notion of their etymology). This spelling has been per- 
manently established in the words hermit and hostage, 
among others. 
VOL. V. 



In Old English, as in the Teutonic languages generally, 
initial h was strongly and distinctly aspirated. But early in 
the Middle-English period it was dropped in pronunciation 
and writing before /, n, and r. The old hw was from the 
12th c. commonly written ivh, sometimes 10 only, in Scotch 
qivh;quh-\ indicating a variety of pronunciation (see W). 
Before vowels, in words of Old English or Norse origin, h 
has been regularly retained in the standard spelling and 
pronunciation : but in many English dialects, especially those 
of the midl. and southern counties (not in Scotland, Ireland, 
or the United States'), the aspirate has disappeared as an 
ordinary etymological element, and is now employed only 
with other functions viz. to avoid hiutus (e. g. the egg, pro- 
nounced the*h-egg), and especially in the emphatic or ener- 
getic utterance of a syllable with an initial vowel ; being 
then prefixed without distinction to words with or without 
etymological h; thus horre,ass, usually dss } ass, emphatically 
(or after a vowel) hdss, hass. In earlier periods, these 
dialectal habits naturally affected the written language of 
literature, where their influence was reinforced by the un- 
certainty that prevailed as to initial h in words of Latin- 
French origin ; so that during the Middle-English period, 
and down to the 17th c, we find numerous instances of the 
non-etymological absence or (more often) presence of initial 
h in native words also. These characteristics are not confined 
to English : some modern Dutch and Flemish dialects, 
especially those of Zealand, Flanders, and North Brabant, 
have entirely lost h as an etymological element, and employ 
it to avoid hiatus, and to impart emphasis, exactly like the 
English dialects ; while in Old High German, Middle Low 
German, Middle Dutch, and, above all, Middle Flemish 
literature, the non-etymological absence and presence of 
initial h is even more marked than in Middle English. 1 n 
this Dictionary, some of the chief forms found m earlier 
use with adventitious initial h are mentioned in their 
alphabetical order^with a reference to their proper spelling, 
especially when this is not seen by simple omission of the 
h \ but in other cases it is to be presumed that, when a ME. 
word in h is not entered here, it will be found in the form 
without h. 

In recent times, the correct treatment of initial k in speech 
has come to^ be regarded as a kind of shibboleth of social 
position ; this has resulted in the cultivation of the educated 
usage in many quarters where it is not native. But even 
in educated pronunciation, there are cases in which h is 
usually mute, e.g. at the beginning of a syllable after certain 
consonant groups, as in exhaust, exportation, and in sucb 
suffixes as -ham, -hope, in Chatham, Claphatn, Durham, 
Greenhope, Stanhope, Tudhope, -herd in shepherd, as well 
as in the pronouns he, his, him } her, when unemphatic 
and as it were enclitically combined with the preceding 
word, as in * I met-/nm on-Ais horse '. In the corresponding 
neuter pronoun it, originally hit, in which the unemphatic 
use predominates, the h was long ago dropped in writing as 
well as speech. (But in Scotch the emphatic form is stilMrV.) 

After a vowel, h is regularly silent, and sucb a vowel being 
usually long, as in oh, ah, bah, hurrah, the addition of h 
(so usual in modern German) is one of the expedients which 
we have for indicating a long vowel in foreign or dialect 
words. The silence of h in certain positions contributed to 
the currency of such spellings as the ohsolete preheminence, 
Proheme, abhominable. 

By the combination of h with consonants, numerous 
digraphs are formed for the expression of simple sounds ; 
the origin of this goes back to the ancient Greek alphabet, 
which used PH, TH, KH, for the aspirated consonants, 
which were afterwards provided with single symbols 4>, ©, X, 
and sank into simple spirants. In Latin the digraphs were 
retained, and thence th^ ch, and occasionally ph, were taken 
to represent German spirants or aspirates*. In Old English, 
which had b, 5, for the sound or sounds represented on the 
continent by th, these digraphs had little currency until after 
the Norman Conquest, which introduced th, ch, gh, and 
sometimes yh, for certain English sounds, and substituted 
ivh for OE. hw, the development of a simple sound (J) 
from the OE. combination sc, led, through sch, to the 
digraph sh; ph and rh (pronounced f and r) were adopted 
from Latin as the representatives of Gr. $ and p ; in more 
recent times kh has been used to express Slavonic and 
Semitic guttural spirants ; bh,dh,gh,ph,th,kh,X.o represent 
Sanskrit and Indian aspirates, or other alien sounds; and 
zh {on the analogy, s : z : : sh : z/t) for the phonetic represen- 
tation of French j in dejeuner, symbolized in this Dictionary 
hy 3- (For the history and use of these digraphs, see under 
their respective initial letters, C, G, etc.) 

To drop one's It's (or aitches), to omit initial h where it is 
pronounced in Standard English. 



riooo Cleric Gram. iii. (20 6, h and k jeendiaS on a 
after rihte. 1530 Palsgh. i7 f The soundynge of this letter 
H, when he hath his aspiration, and when he hath it nat. 
Ibid., These words ' honest, honour, habundaunce, habita- 
cion 1 .. in whiche h is written and nat sounded with us. 
156a J. Heywood Prozf. <fr Efigr. (1867) 111 Into what 
place so euer H, may pike him, Where euer thou finde 
ache, thou shalt not like him. 1573-80 Baret Alv., 
H which corruptly wee name Ach..we in England haue 

freat need of it. 1599 Shaks. Much Ado 111. iv. 56 Mar. 
'or a hauke, a horse, or a husband ? Beat. For the letter 
that begins them all, H. 1847 Carlyle Lett. II. 

22 A distinguished magnctiser, who could not sound his 
h's. 1848 Thackeray Bk. Snobs (1881) 220 A drawing-room 
where the h and other points of etiquette are rigorously 
maintained. 1864 Tennyson Sea Dreams 102 Dropping 
the too rough H in Hell and Heaven. 1886 Ruskin Prse- 
tertta I. 313 They liked, as they did not drop their own h's, 
to talk with people who did not drop theirs. 1888 Cornh. 
Mag. Oct. 365 The letter H is absolutely sacred in the Con- 
stitution of the United States. 189a Bolorewood Never- 
more I. ii. 41 A very fine young man, hut evidently a nobody, 
inasmuch as he dropped his aitches and so on. 

attrib. 1885 Pall Mall G. 15 Jan. 4/1 If she can read 
and write, and is not afflicted with the h malady. 

b. with reference to the shape of the capital H. 
*6o6 Shaks. Ant. CI. iv. vii. 8, 1 had a wound heere 
that was like a T, But now 'tis like an H. 1688 Evelyn 
Diary 18 Aug., The house, .a noble uniform pile in the form 
of a half H. 

2. atlrib. and Comb. H-branch, a branch-pipe 
joining and proceeding at right angles from two 
parallel pipes. H-lcss {aitchless), adj., without an h 
or h's ; not aspirating the letter h. H-piecc, in a 
force-pump, a piece standing on the wind -bore 
under the door-piece, by which the water is forced 
through the door-piece into the standpipe. 

1875 J. H. Collins Metal Mining 147 H-piece. 1893 
Temfile Bar Mag. July 322 Millionaire cheesemongers who 
dwell A-less in the feudal castles of the poor. 1894 Times 
1 Mar. 14/5 She . . brings ' h'less ' Socialists as guests to her 
husband's house. 1894 Du Maurier Trilby II. 135 Hebrew 
capitalists and aitchless millionaires. 

II. 3. Used like the other letters of the alpha- 
bet to denote serial order; applied e.g. to the 
eighth group or section in classification, the eighth 
sheet of a book or quire of a MS., etc. 

4. H was a mediaeval symbol of 200. H m 
200,000. (See Du Cange.) 

1727-51 in Chambers Cycl. 

5. Music. The note B natural in the German 
system of nomenclature (the letter B being used 
only for B flat). 

1880 Stainer & Barrett Did. Mus. Terms. 1880 
G eh ring in Grove Diet. Mus. I. 643/1 H major is a key 
rarely used .. H minor is the key of Schubert's very fine 
unfinished Symphony. 

6. A/al/i. In the differential calculus, h is used to 
denote a small increment. 

1872 B. Williamson Diff. Calculus i. § 6 (1873) 4 Let x 
become x+ h, where h =A x. 

7. In Cry si., h, k, I are used for the quantities 
which determine the position of a plane. 

1868 Dana Min. Introd. 28. 1895 Story-Maskelyne 
Crystallogr. ii. 19. 

III. Abbreviations. 

H. = various proper names, as Henry, Helen. H. (Chem.)= 
Hydrogen. H. in the Shipping Register =Hoy. h. (in a 
ship's Iog)=hail. Horh.= hour. H or h (Physics)^ hori- 
zontal force. H (on lead pencils) = hard ; the various 
degrees of hardness being denoted by HH, HHH, etc. 
H, as a direction in a musical score = horns. HB (on lead 
pencils)=hard black (denoting a medium hardness). H.B.C. 
— Hudson's Bay Company. H.B.M.=sHis (or Her) Britannic 
Majesty. H.C. = Herald's College, House of Commons. 
H.C.F. (Math.) = Highest Common Factor. H.E.I.C.= 
Honourable East India Company. H.G.— Horse Guards. 
H.H. - His (or Her) Highness, or His Holiness. H.I.M. 
= His (or Her) Imperial Majesty. H.M. = His (or Her) 
Majesty. H.M.C = His (or Her) Majesty's Customs. 



HA. 

H.M.S. = His (or Her) Majesty's Ship or Service. H.P. 
= horse-power, half-pay. H.R.H. = His (or Her) Royal 
Highness, t H.q. or h.q.=hocouarre, look forthis = q.v. 

H' f formerly used for he before a vowel or h y as 
h 1 is, h y had : see He. 

1663 Butler Hud. 1. 1. 409 It was so short. V had much 
ado To reach it with his desperate Toe. Ibid. 425. 1 would 
say eye ; for h' had hut one. 1704 in BoccalinPs Advert, 
fr. Parnassus II. Aivb, The Wrongs H'as felt in Paultry 
Specimens so long. 

t Ha, sb.l Obs. Short for Ha-ha, a sunk fence. 

1766 Amorv BuncU (1770) III. 112 There was .. a ditch 
like a ha to keep cattle out. Ibid. III. 149, I saw her 
walking in the garden, near the ha. 

Ha (ha), int. and sb* Also 5-6 hagh(e, 7 
haugh, S-9 hah. [A natural exclamation found in 
Greek, Latin, most of the mod. Romanic, and all 
the mod. Teut. langs. The simple ha ! is not re- 
corded in OE. (which had however the ha ha ! of 
laughter), bnt was used in OF., and is freq. in Eng. 
from c 1 300.] 

L An exclamation expressing, according to the 
intonation, surprise, wonder, joy, suspicion, in- 
dignation, etc. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 4218 Ha ! quat baa bestes war selcuth 
kene, bat has me refte mi derling dere. c 2320 R. Brunne 
Medit. 557 Ha, fals lustyce ! where fynst bou bat resun, 
So for to dampne an ynnocent man ? c 1460 Towneley M. 
(Surtees) 63 Pr. Miles. A } my Lord ! Pharao. Haghe 1 1484 
Caxton Fables of AEsoPx. li, Haknaue, why hast thou troubled 
and fowled my water ? c 1489 — Sonnes of Aymon i. 32 Ha, 
god, what a fayre knyghte is he.^ 1591 Shaks. Two Gent. 
11. L 3 Ha? Let me see : I, giue it me, it's mine. 1596 — 
1 Hen, IV \. iii. 281 And then the power of Scotland, and 
of Yorke To ioyne with Mortimer, Ha. 1603 — Rteas.for 
M. 11. iv. 42 Ha? fie, these filthy vices. x6ix Florio, Ha 
. . an Interiection of chiding, haugh [1598 hagh?], what? 
1616 Massinger Roman Actor iv. i, Ha ! come you re- 
solved To be my executioners? f 1709 Prior "2nd Hymn 
Catlimachus 1 Hah ! how the laurel, great Apollo's tree, 
And alt the cavern shakes 1 1779 Sheridan Critic 1. i, Ha ! 
my dear Sneer, I am vastly glad to see you. 1819 Shelley 
Cenciw. iv. 170 Ha ! they will bind us to the rack. 1865 
Dickens Mut. Fr. 1. vi, "Good-night, Miss!' said Lizzie 
Hexam, sorrowfully. 1 Hah ! Good-night ! ' returned Miss 
Abbey with a shake of her head. 

b. Sometimes doubled, or preceded or followed 
by other interjections ; as ha ha /, a ha !, ah ha /, 
fha a! (See also Aha.) 

a 1300 Cursor M. 4917 Ha ha, traiturs, now wel is sene 
•Queper bat yee be fule or dene. Ibid. 9651 A ha ! bat 
wreche wit-vten freind ! c 1386 Chaucer Nun's Pr. T. 561 
fThey] cryden, out harrow and weylaway Ha, ba Iv. r. 
a ha] the fox ! ^1477 Caxton Jason i£ Ha a madame, 
what is this? 1598 Shaks. Merry IV. 11. ii. 158 Ah, ha, Mis- 
tresse Ford and Mistresse Page, haue I encompass'd you ? 
x6oi — Ham. I. v. 150 Ah ha boy, sayest thou so? x6io — 
Temp. v. i. 263 Ha, ha : What things are these ? 

c. Repeated, ha ha /, or oftener, ha ha ha ! it 
represents laughter : see Ha ha. 

2. Used as an interjectional interrogative ; esp. 
after a qnestion ; =Eh 2. (Chiefly in Shakspere.) 

1594 Shaks. Rich. Ill, 1. HL 234 Q. M. Richard. Rich. 
Ha, Q. M. I call thee not 1596 — Merch. V. 11. v. 44 
What saies that foole of Hagars off-spring? ha. 1604 
Dekker Honest Wh. 1. xii, why doe I enter into bonds 
thus? ha! 1610 Shaks. Temp. 11. ii. 6x Doe you put 
trickes vpon *s with Saluages, and Men of Inde? ha? 

3. An inarticulate vocal sound (h5 or 5), express- 
ing hesitation or interruption in speech. Often 
in collocation with hum. 

1606 Shaks. Tr. ffCr. lit. iii. 284 Pair, loue blesse great 
Aiax. Ther. Hum. Patr. 1 come from the worthy 
Achilles. Ther. Ha? 1608 — Per. v. i. 84 Mar. Hail, 
sir ! my lord, lend ear. Per. Hum, ha ! 1855 Dickens 
Dorrit 1. xxxi, Laying down such— ha— such unnatural 
principles. Are you— ha— an Atheist? 

B. sb. 2 The interjection taken as a name for 
itself. Esp. as an expression of hesitation in the 
combination hums and ha's : see Hum, also Haw. 

1610 B. Jonsok Alck. in. ii, You may be any thing, and 
leave off to make Long-winded exercises ; or suck up Your 
ha, and hum, in a tune. x6n Mabbe tr. Alemaris Guzman 
dAlf. I. 115 Thou wouldst haue . . given him an Ha, or a 
Nod. 1764 R. Llovo Prot. to Colman's Jealous Wife, 
What hands had thunder'd at each Hah ! and Oh \ 1820 
Shelley (Edipus 1. 228 With a ha ! and a hum 1 1 come I 
I come ! 1841 J. T. Hewlett Parish Clerk II. 66 A sort 
of sound, commendatory, like a hah ! 

Ka (ha), v. Also 9 hah. [f. Ha int.] intr. 
To utter ' ha I * in hesitation. Chiefly in tbe com- 
bination to hum {hem) and ha : see Hum v. 

1604 Dekker Honest Wh. 1. xi, He did not ha : neither 
hum, hem, nor ha, onely stared me in the face. 1824 Scott 
Redganntlet ch. vii, The former ha'd, eh'd. 

Ha, pron. y ME. form of He, Heo she, Hi they. 

Ha, ha', worn-down form of Have v. q.v. 

Ha' (ha). Sc. form of Hall. 

1780-1836 J. Mayne Siller Gun in Chambers Pop. Poems 
Scot. (1862) 146 The bailies caught the welcome strain, And 
made the ha* resound again. 1814 Scott Wav. ix, A 

fentleman from tbe south had arrived at the Ha '. 1832-53 
>. S. Buchan in Whistle- Binkie (Scot. Songs) Ser. m. 48 
She aye made her hallan to shine like a ha*. 

Comb., ha'-Bible, the great Bible that lay in 
the ha* or principal apartment ; ha'-folk, the folk 
of the hall, kitchen, or common room, the servants ; 
ha'-house, the manor-honse, the habitation of a 
landed proprietor. 
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1786 Burns Cotter's Sat. Night xii, The hig ha' Bible, ance 
his father's pride. 1786 — Twa Dogs 62 An' tho' the gentry 
first are stechin, Yet ev'n the ha" folk fill their pechan Wi' 
sauce. 1814 Scott Wav. x, There were mair rules in the 
laird's ha' house than Davie Ge Hat ley. X813 Galt Entail 
I. xix. 158 The big ha' Bible was accordingly removed, .from 
the shelf where it commonly lay. 

Haa, obs. form of H aw, azure. 

Haaf Oiaf, haf). Also haave, haff. [a. ON. 
ha/\S\v. haf, Da. hav" sea, high sea, ocean.] 

In Shetland and Orkney: The deep or main 
sea: now used only in connexion with deep-sea 
fishing; hence, the part of the deep-sea frequented 
hy fishermen ; deep-sea fishing ground or station. 

1809 Eomondston Zetland 1st. I. 237 The boats set off for 
the fishing ground, which is called the haaf, from 10 o'clock 
a.m. to 2 o'clock of the afternoon. x8u Scott Pirate vi, 
The careful skipper will sleep still enough in the deep 
haaf. 1844 W. H. Maxwell Sports <$■ Adv. Scot I. xv, The 
men employed at the Haaf. or the fishing-station most 
distant from the land. x888 Eomondston Home of Natu- 
ralist 168 On returning from a night's fishing at the haaf. 

b, attrib. and Comb. Pertaining to or employed 
in the haaf or deep-sea fishing, as haaf-boat, -boy) 
-fishing ; haaf>eel, a name of the conger-eel ; 
haaf-fish, the great seal, Phoca barbata. 

1793 Statist. Acc. Scot. VII. 693 (Jam J The first master 
of a boat to the Ha-af, or ling fishing, from Sansting ? is now 
alive. 1806 Neill Tour Orkney 107 (Jam.) Teind has 
always been exigible on the produce of the haaf fishing. 
1808-18 Jamieson, Haaf-fish, the Great Seal, Phoca bar- 
hata. 1844 N. Brit. Rev. I. 359 A crew of four men and a 
haave-boy. 1856 Eliza Edmonston Sh. T. Shetland 1st. 
iv. 43 Engaged in the deep sea or haff fishing. 1866 Morning 
Star 17 Aug. 3/3 The ' haaf ' boats from the island of Unst. 
x 880-4 Day Bnt. Fishes II. 251 Haaf-eel, a name given 
to the common conger in the Moray Firth. 

Haaf, Haak, dial. ff. Half, Hake. 

Haal(e, obs. or dial, forms of Hale v., Whole. 

Haam, dial, form of Hame, Home. 

Haar (hai). local. Also harr, haur. [?a. 
ON. Mrr, hoar, hoary : cf. hoar-frost,'] A wet 
mist or fog ; esp. applied on the east coast of 
England and Scotland, from Lincolnshire north- 
wards, to a cold sea-fog. 

1671 Skinner Etym. Ling. Angl., A Sea Harr, Lincoln- 
iensibus Maritimis Tempestas a man ingruens. 1777 Nimmo 
Hist. Stirlingsh. 438 In the months of April and May, 
easterly winds, commonly called Hoars, usually blow with 
great violence, especially in the afternoons. 1806 Gazetteer 
Scotl. (ed. 2) 389 The water of the lake [Loch Ness], .never 
freezes in _ the severest winter, and, t in frosty weather, is 
covered with a thick haar or mist, which has the appearance 
of smoke. 1876 Whitby Gloss., Harr, mist with small rain. 
' A northern harr Brings fine weather from far.' 1889 N. W. 
Line. Gloss, (ed. 2), Har, fog, mist, especially when it is 
cold. 1891 Stevenson Across the Plains 171 History broods 
over that part of the world like the easterly haar. 

Haar, -e, obs. forms of Hair, Hare. 

Haaste, Haate, obs. ff. Haste, Hate, Hot. 

Hab (hseb), adv. {sb.) Obs. exc. dial. [Known 
in the phrases hab nab t hab or nab y from c 1550. 
Conjectured to represent some part of the verb 
Have, presumably the pres. subj., OE. hxbbc, early 
southern ME. habbe, in conjunction with the corresp. 
negative form OE. nsebbe, ME. nabbe \ the alterna- 
tive phrase habbe he (ich t we, etc.), nabbe he (ich, 
we, etc.) = 'have he (we, etc.) or have he (etc.) 
not\ accounts fairly for the sense, and answers 
phonologically ; bnt there is a long gap in tbe 
history, between the general disappearance of the 
habbe forms of the verb in ME, and the first 
examples of hab nab. 

Hab $<r=have ye, if ye have, occurs in Sir Femmbras 
e 1380; (h)ab is still a form of have in modern Devonshire 
and W. Somerset dialect (where also the phrase hab or tiab 
is in everyday use), but is exemplified by El worthy only in 
(h)ab-m, for have V«=' have him where it may be a modern 
phonetic change, since the dialectal change of vn to bm is 
widely spread, in eb'm even, seb'm seven, and the like.] 

1. In the phrases hab or nab. hab nab (habs-nabs), 
get or lose, hit or miss, succeed or fail ; however 
it may turn out, anyhow ; at a venture, at random. 

iS4* CnALL Erasm. Apoph. (1877) 209 Put to the plounge 
of. .habbe or nhabbe to wynne all, or to lese all. 1580 Lylv 
Eup/iues (Arb.) 354 Philautus determined, hah, nab, to sende 
his letters. 1586). Hooker Girald. Irel.xuHolins/udU. 82/2 
The citizens, .shothab or nab at randonvp tothe roodloftand 
to thechancell. 1603 Florio Montaigne 11. vi, But hab nab 
[F.dtoutes adventures], we can never take too much advan- 
tageofit. X638 Ford Lady's Trial 11. i, Better stil Habs-nabs 
good wincke and choose, if one must have her, The other 
goes without ber. 1664 Butler Hud. 11. iii. 990 Cyphers, 
Astral Characters, .set down Hab-nab, at random. 1707 J. 
Stevens tr. Quevedo's Com. Whs. (1709) 350 Such . . Sayings 
are a Discredit to your self. .As for Instance, . . Hah nab, at 
a venture. 1831 Scott Jrttl. ii. 388 it is all hab-nab at a | 
venture. x888 Elworthy W. Som. Word-bk. s. v., ' Then 
you ont take no less?' 'No, i 'ont, not one varden. 
'Then i'll ab»m, hab or nab P 

2. quaskr£. In phr. at (by hab or nab = prec. ; 
by hab or by nab, by habs and nabs : see qnots. 

1530 Palscr. 833 By habbe or by nabbe,/«r une voye ou 
Mitre, c 1540 tr. Pol. Verg. Eng. Hist. (Camd. No. 29) 93 
While thone sought by happ or nap to subdue thother. a 1612 
Harington Epigr. 1 v. (1633) 91 Jack Straw, with his rebellious 
crew, That set Kins, Realmeand Laws at hab or nab. 1623-4 
Miuoi.kton & Rowley Span. Gipsy 111. ii, Take heed, for I 
speak not by habs and by n abs. 1685 Col. Rec. Pennsylv. 1. 1 38 
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Who said you have drawn up an Impeachment against 
President Moore at hab nab. 1877 H older ness Gloss., Habs- 
an-nabs : Anything done in odd moments or at intervals of 
leisure, not continuously, is said to be done by habs-an-nabs . 
189a M. C. F. Morris Yorksh. Folk-Talk 41 It is only by 
stealth as it were, and that 'by habs and nabs ', as we say, 
that a stranger can learn much of the true folk-talk. 

tHab, v. Obs. [See prec] In hab or nab, 
have or not have. 

1546 St. Papers Hen. VIII, XI. 106 Bernardo sayth tho 
Frenchmen will cum roundely to worke to us at ones, and 
that we shall habb or nab shortly. 

Hab, dial, and negro var. of Have. 

Habade, Habandoun : see Ab- and H. 

Habarion, -ioun, ohs. forms of Habergeon. 

Habber- : see Haber-. 

Habberdehoy, var. of Hobbadehoy. 

Habble, Sc. form of Hobble. 

|| Habeas. Short for Habeas corpus, q.v, 

1879 Sala in Daily Tel. 26 June, Tbe unterrified man 
moved himself by habeas to the Fleet. 

II Habeas corpora. Law. [L. = thon (shalt) 
have the bodies.] 

1. More fully Habeas corpora jura torn m (i. e. of 
the jury) : a pi ocess formerly issued out of the Court 
6f Common Pleas, directing the sheriff to compel 
the attendance of Teluctant jurymen. 

1476 Plumpion Corr. 37, t send you now the habeas cor- 
pora and a coppie thereof, and you must de.sier the sheriffe 
to serve it. 1535 tr. Littleton's Nat. Brev. 223 b (Stanf.) 
And if thenquest come nat at the day of this wrytte re- 
tourned, than shal go an habeas corpora, and after that a 
distres vnto they come. 1838 Chittv Archbolds Pract. 
Crt. Q. B. 1. 1. ii. § 8 (ed. 6) 405 If none of the special jurors 
mentioned in the . . habeas corpora appear in court, the 
cause cannot be tried. 

2. More fnlly Habeas corpora nuper vicecomiiis 
(i, e, of the late sheriff) : a process for bringing an 
ex-sheriff to account to the crown or to his successor. 

1838 Chitty Archbolds Pract. Crt. Q. B. 1. 1. i. § 5 (3). 
(ed. 6) 214 Get your clerk in court to obtain a rule for a 
habeas corpora to bring in the body of the sheriff. 

II Habeas corpus (h^-b^ses k^\ip£s). Law. 
[L. —thou (shalt) have the body (sc. in court).] 

A writ issuing ont of a court of justice, or 
awarded by a judge in vacation, requiring the body 
of a person to be brought before the judge or into 
the court for the purpose specified in the writ; 
spec, the prerogative writ habeas corpus ad sub- 
jiciendum, requiring the body of a person restrained 
of liberty to be brought before the judge or into 
court, that the lawfulness of the restraint may be 
investigated and determined. 

[1231 Bracton's Note Bk. (Maitland 1887) 527 Preceptum 
est uicecomiti quod habeat corpus eius, etc.] 146s Marg. 
Paston in P. Lett. No. 503 II. 189 Now ther ys com down 
an habeas corpus for hym. 1585 F. ALFORD'in Ellis Orig. 
Lett. Ser. in. IV. 57 An Habeas Corpus since the begyn. 
ninge of this Queencs time hath bin but 2s. 6d. in the 
Common Pleas, and 3*. ^d. in her Majesties Kenche. 164a 
Humb. Desire <V Proposit. Lds. $ Comm. 1 Feb. 8 Stopping 
their Habeas Corpusses. 1678 Lady Chaworth in 12M 
Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. v. 46 Lord Sbaftesberie's 
businesse touching the Habeas Corpus is heard today in 
the House. 1679 Act 31 Chas. II, c 2 § 1 Whensoever any 
person.. shall bring any Habeas Corpus directed unto any 
Sheriffe .. Goaler Minister or other Person. 1768 Black- 
stone Comm. (mod. ed.) III. 131 The great ancf efficacious 
writ, in all manner of illegal confinement, is that of habeas 
corpus ad subjiciendum. 1817 Hallam Const. Hist. (1876) 
III. xiii. 9 Bu hell . . being committed for non-payment of 
this fine, sued his writ of habeas corpus from the court of 
common pleas. 

b. Habeas Corpus Act : the name commonly 
given to the Act 31 Chas. II. c. 2 (1679), whereby 
the granting and enforcing of this prerogative writ 
was much facilitated. 

1691 C. Blount Opening of Session in Collect. Poems 20 
The Habeas Corpus Act, oppos'd, say still The Subjects 
Rights, is but the Prince's will. 1768 Blackstone Comm. 
(mod. ed.) III. 135 The oppression of an obscure individual 
gave birth to the famous habeas corpus act. 1777 Burke 
Let. to Sheriffs of Bristol AVks. III. 136 The other [statute] 
for a partial suspension of the Habeas Corpus appears to 
me of a much deeper malignity. 1857 Buckle Civiliz. I. 
vii. 352 By the Habeas Corpus Act, the liberty of every 
Englishman was made as certain as law could make it. 
Q.fig. 

1589 Papp€ iv. Hatchet (1844) 38 And with an Habeas 
corpus to remove them from the Shepheards tarre-boxe to 
tbe hangmans budget. x66o T. Gouge Chr. Directions 
xviii. (1831) 06 There is not a habeas corpus comes to remove 
thy yoke-fellow, child, or friend, but it is signed by thy 
heavenly Father. 1775 Sheridan Rivals 111. ii, Here are a 
great many poor words pressed into the service of this note, 
that would get their habeas corpus from any court in 
Christendom. 

Hence Habeas corpus v. tra?is. (nonce-wd.) to re- 
move or transport as if by a writ of habeas corpus. 

1817 Keats Wks. 11889) III. 3 Habeas corpus'd as we are 
out of all wonder, curiosity, and fear. 

Habeck, var. Habick. 

II Hab eil a v habrna). Anat. and Surg. [L. 
habena thong, rein, f. habere to hold.] 

1. Anat. a. —Fbmhvm. b. =Habenula. 

1839-47 Tooo Cycl. Anat. III. 677 The "pineal gland has 
no other connexion with the brain than that which these 
habena: or peduncles secure for it. 



HABENAR. 

2. Surg. 'Formerly applied to a bandage for 
keeping the lips of wounds together; a uniting 
bandage* (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1SS6). 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey). 1753 Chambers Cyct. Supp. 

Habenar (liabrnaa), a. Anat. [f. prcc. : see 
-AiU.] Of or pertaining to the habena. 

II Habendum v habe-nd£m). Law. [L. = 'to 
be bad 'or 'to be possessed *, gerundive of habere 
to have.] That part of a deed (beginning in Law 
Latin with the words habendum et tenendum , and 
in Eng. deeds ' to have and to hold ') which defines 
what estate or interest is thereby granted. 

1607 Midoleton Phoenix 11. ii, Now 1 come to the Ha. 
bendum, to haue and to holde, vse and [etc.]. 1641 Temies 
delaLey 179 In every deed of Conveyance there be two 
principal! parts, the Premisses, and the Habendum. 18x8 
Cruise Digest (ed. 2) IV. 30 The description of the things 
granted need not be repeated in the habendum ; as it is 
sufficient that they are described in the premises. 1876 
Wharton' t Law Lex. (ed. 5) s. v. Deed, In annuity-deeds 
and money assignments, the phrase 4 To have, hold, receive, 
and take' is the common form of habendum. 1884 Elph in- 
stone Conveyancing 100 The clause beginning 'to have and 
to hold ' is the habendum and tenendum combined, and is 
generally called the habendum. 

[Habenry: see l ist of Spurious Words.] 

II Habenula (habe'nirflaX Anat. [L. habenula 
small thong ; hence, small strip of flesh cut out of 
a wound (Celsns).] 4 A small, superficial, grey 
nucleus of the optic thalamus, situated above and 
in front of the entrance of the posterior commissure/ 

1876 Quain's Elem. Anat. (ed. 8) II. 551 A collection of 
grey matter . . called the ganglion of the peduncle of the 
pineal gland (ganglion of the habenula). 

Hence Habenular a., 'ribbon-like ; floating like 
a thong ' {Syd. Soc. Lex. 1886). 

HabeTance, obs. form of Abearance. 

155a Ascham Germany 42 Personal pledges, .for his good 
haberance. 

Haberchoun, obs. Sc. var. Habergeon. 

+ Haberdash, sb. Obs. Forms : 5-6 hahur- 
dassh, -dashe, haberdash e. [app. = AF. haper- 
tas, of unknown origin, perh. the name of a fabric, 
which occurs in an Anglo-Fr. customs list of 
imported peltry, furs, and fabrics, where a parallel 
and nearly contemporary list has haberdassherie. 
BuUhe English word may, from its date and sense, 
be a back-formation from Haberdasher, and 
hapertas may be only a bad AF. spelling of it. 

Connexion with mod. Icel. haprtask 4 haversack ' is not 
possible.] 

Petty merchandise, small wares. 

14x9 Liber Albus (Rolls) I. 225 La charge de hapertas, 
xxid.) 1526 Skelton Magnyf. 1295, I have an hole armory of 
such haburdashe in store. 1578 T. N. tr. Cong. W. India 
23 With great store of Haberdash, as bels, necklaces, beades 
of glasse, collers, points, pinnes, purses, needels, girdels, 
threed, knives, sissers, pinsers, hammers, hatchets, shirts, 
Coyfes, beadkerchiefs. .breeches, coates, clokes, caps, Mar- 
riners breeches. 1648 Gage West Ind. 17 To barter with 
the Spaniards for their small Haberdash, or Iron, Knives, 
or such things which may help them in their Wars. 
Jig. »SS<>-3 Answ. Papystycall Exhort. Aviij b, Ye vtter 
soche trashe And pylde baberdashe As laye longe in your 
mynde. 

b. More frequently, haberdash ware, wares. 
1477 fm. Goods in Earwaker Lane. Wilis (Chetham Soc.) 3 
In Dyvers Haburdasshware xs. c 1550 Disc. Common Weal 
Eng. (1893) 16 All haberdashe wares, as paper, bothe whyte 
and browne, glasses [etc]. 1594 Blundevil Exerc. v. iii. (ed. 
7) 533 AH sorts of Mercery or Haberdash Ware. 1625 Pua- 
chas Pilgrims ft. 1644 One hundred and twentie pieces of 
Carsies..with divers small Haberdash wares. 

t Ha'berdash, v. Obs. [f. Haberdasher.] 
intr. To deal in haberdashery or small wares. 

1635 Quarles Embl. 11. v. (17 18) 82 To haberdash In 
Earth's base wares. 1644 — Sheph. Orac. iv, Leave to 
haberdash In such small pedling wares. 

Haberdasher (barbgjdDeJar). Forms: 4-6 
haherdassher, haburdaissher, -dassher, 4 
habirdasehere, -dasshere, 5 habardashar, 6- 
haberdasher, (7 habber-). [Has the form of a 
derivative of Haberdash sb. (q.v.), or of the AFr. 
hapertas (quasi *hapertassier, *haber dossier^ ; but 
the actual nature of the relationship between these 
words is left doubtful by their relative dates, as 
well as by the undetermined relation in which 
haberdash and hapertas stand to each other.] 

Pormerly, a dealer in a variety of articles now 
dealt with by other trades, including caps, and pro- 
bably hats : see quots. In the course of the 16th c. 
the trade seems to have been split into two, those 
of f a. A dealer in, or maker of, hats and caps, 
a hatter (obs.); b. A dealer in small articles ap- 
pertaining to dress, as thread, tape, ribbons, etc. 

1311-12 Liber M emorandorunt 53 in Liber Albus (Rolls) 
III. 433 Super diversos haberdasshers et capellarios. 
c 1386 Chaucer Prol. 361 An haberdasshere \v. rr. habir-, 
habur-, -daschere, -daissher] and a Carpenter. 150a Ahnoi.de 
Chron. (1811) 108 William Warboys citezen and haburdasher 
of London, c 1515 Cocke Lorelfs B. (Percy Soc.) 9 Salters, 
Towelers, and habardashars. c 1550 Disc. Common Weal 
Eng. (1893)64 Haberdashers that sell french or milan cappes, 
glasses, Daggers, swerdes, gridlcs and such things. 1561 
Stow En?. Chron. (Howe 1615) 869/1 The Milloners, or 
Haberdashers, in that place, sould mousetrappes, bird cages, 
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! shooing homes, Lanthornes, and Jews trumpes. 1594 

I Nashe Un/ort. Trav. 38 Bookes, pictures, beades, cruci- 
fixes, why there was a haberdashers shop of them in euerie 

\ chamber. [17*0 Strype Stow's Sunt. (1754-5) H« v - 278/2 
Haberdashers, .were also called Milliners, so called from . . 
Milan in Italy, whence the Commodities they dealt in chiefly 

J came ; such were Owches, Brooches, Agglets, Spurs, Caps, 
Glasses, &c] 

a. 1566 Act 8 Eliz. c. 11 § 3 For the better and truer mak- 
ing of Cappes and Hattes within thisRealme .itshalbelefull 
to the Maisterand Wardens of the Company of Haberdasshers 
within the Citie of London . . to [etc.]. C1572 Gascoigne 
Fmites Warre lxiv, The Haberdasher heapetb wealth by 
hattes. 1691 Wood Ath. Oxon. 111. 699/2 John Fisher a 
haberdasher of hats and mayor of Northampton. 1711 Bud- 
cell Sped. No. 161 r 3 He . . had won so many Hats, that 
his Parlour looked like a Haberdasher's Shop. 1711 Steele 
Ibid. No. 187 r 7 Mr. Sly, Haberdasher of Hats, .has prepared 
very neat Hats, Rubbers, and Brushes. 

b. x6i 1 Cotgr., Mercerol, a Pedler, a paltrie Haberdasher. 
1617 Minsheu Ductor f An Habberdasher of small wares.. 
In London also called aMillenier.aLat. mille. i. a thousand, 
as one hauing a thousand small wares to sell. 1630 Mas- 
singer Renegado 11. iii, A great lady dote upon A haber- 
dasher of small wares 1 1696 Phillips (ed. 5), Haberdasher \ 
one that sells a great many several sorts of Wares, as Riband, 
G loves, &c. Also a Seller of Hats. 1708 Lond.Gaz. No. 4462/4 
William Andrews of London, Haberdasher of small Wares. 
1745 De Foe's Eng. Tradesman vi. (1841) I. 38 Haberdasher 
[buys] of the thread merchants. 1755 Johnson, Haberdasher, 
one who sells small wares ; a pedlar. 1845 J. Saunoers Cab. 
Pict., Chaucer 241 Haberdashers were originally a branch 
of the mercers ; and dealt, like them, in smalt wares. 

C. fig, (cf. dealer, retailer, vendor?) 

159a Nashe P. Penilesse (ed. 2) 21 a, A Haberdasher of 
Wilde-fowle, or a Merchant venturer of daintie meat. 1597 
1st Pt. Return fr. Pa mass. iv. i. 1235 This haberdasher 
of lyes. 1664 J. Wilson Project. iv.Dram. Wks. (1874)264 
See ! your haberdasher of small projects, a 1700 B. E. 
Diet. Can!. Creiv, Habberdasher of Nouns and Prdnouns, 
Schoolmaster or Usber. a 1764 Lloyd New River Head 
Poet. Wks. 1774 II. 65 Haberdashers of small jokes. 18*7 
Lvtton Pelham xvi, This * Haber-dasher of pronouns ' was a 
person of the name of M argot. 1828 Craven Dial. s. v., 
A schoolmaster, alias a haberdasher of nouns and pronouns. 

d. attrib. 

1 8 13 Examiner 10 May 296/1 They are altogether haber- 
dasher Statesmen. 

Hence Haberdasher ess, a female haberdasher. 

170a T. Brown Lett. Dead ta Living Wks. 1760 II. 272, 
I found. .Tbalestris the Amazonian, who, as 1 hinted to you 
in my last, is become a haberdashe re ss of small wares. 

Haberdashery (harbaida^Jari). [f. prec. : 
see -ery.] 

1. The goods and wares sold by a haberdasher. 
1419 Liber Albus lit. 1. (Rolls) 230 Les Fees de Layn de 

Spaigne et Haberdasshrte. 1593 Nashe Christ's T. {1613) 
96 Those are the Syrens, that hang out their shining Silks 
and Veluets, and dazle Prides eyes with their deceitfull 
haberdash ry. 1690 Child Disc. Trade (1694^ 166 Our own 
Commodities being some rated very low, as Drapery, Silk 
Wares, Haberdashery. 1796 Burke Regie. Peace iii. Wks. 
VII 1. 390 Tape and thread, and all the other small wares of 
haberdashery and millinery. 1851 Mayhew Lond. Labour I. 
373 A highly respectable draper told me that he never could 
thoroughly understand where hosiery, haberdashery, or 
drapery, began or ended. < 1873 Miss B rough ton Nancy I. 
133, I am involved in a whirlwind of haberdashery, Brussels 
lace, diamonds. 

2. The shop or establishment of a haberdasher. 
1813 Scorr Trierm. II. Intert. iii, A walking haber- 
dashery, Of feathers, lace, and fur. 

3. attrib. and Comb., as haberdashery -ware, etc. 
1547 Privy Council Acts (1890) 11. 467 A ship laden with 

wynes, sylkes, and other haberdasshery wares. 1745 De 
Foe's Eng. Tradesman x\v. (1841) 11. 161 Haberdashery- 
ware from Holland. 1754 Richardson Grand ison (1781) 1. 
xxxv. 245 A kind of haberdashery shop. 1797-1805 S. & 
Ht. Lee Canterb. T. V. 40 In the haberdashery line. 

Haberdepoies, -poys'e, obs. ff. Avoirdupois. 

1565-73 Cooper Thesaurus, Amphora, .a pound and a 
halfe of haberdepoyse weight. 1603 Owen Pembrokesh. 
(1891) 139 Sold by the haberdepoies pound. 

+ Haberdine (hse'baidih, -din). Obs. Forms : 
4-6 haburden(ne, 5-7 haberdyne,6 haberden, 
-dyn, 6 7 habberdine, haberdin, haberdeen, 
7-8 habberdin, -dyn, 6-9 haberdine, 9 ha- 
berdden. [The same word as MDtt. abbcrdaen 
(Du. abberdaan), var. of labberdaen, supposed by 
De Vries to be derived from the name of a Basque 
district, the tractus Lapurdauus, F. le Labourd, 
or from Lapurdum ancient name of Bayonne ; the 
Basques having been the first to engage in the cod- 
fishery. The loss of /- points to the passing of the 
word through French : Godef. has Labor dean 
1577; Cotgr. has abordean. habordean, labor dean ; 
but earlier evidence for the word in Fr. is wanting.] 
The name of a large sort of cod, used esp. for 
salting ; salt or sun-dried cod. 

It was sometimes formerly considered a different species 
from the common cod and classified as Aselius Islandicus. 

1300 Wardr. Ace. Edw. J (1787) 118 In vendicione 
diversis per diversa precia 5496 stokf[ish] et Aberden*. 
[1370 in Rogers Agric. Prices 1. xxiv. 616 In 1370, 140 
haburdenne are bought at is. each.] 1496 Naval Accounts 
Hen. VII (1896) 166 Ffyssh, cc haberdyne at xxxiij« iiij d 
the hundred- -lxvj* viij 1 . 1530 in Rymer Foedera (1710) 
XIV. 375 Cod and Haberden Eight Hundred. 1538 Fitz- 
herb. Just. Peas 156 Fyshers that actually labour to take 
Lyng Haberdine Lobfyshe. 1573 Tusser Husb. xxiii. 
(1878) 63 Croouie fagot is best to drie haberden on. 16*1 
Burton Anat. Mel. t, ii. 1. i. (16511 68 Indurate Fish as 
Ling. .Red-herrings. . Haberdine. 1655 Movjfet& Bennet 



HABICK. 

Health's Improv. (17^6) 230 Our Blood is. .corrupted with 
filthy Fish.. salt Herrings, red Herrings, Sprats, Haberdin. 
1708 J. Chamberlavne St. Gl. Brit. 1. in. ii. (1743) 154 
Cod fish, Haberdine, Ling Sec. have 124 to the c. [1867 Smyth 
Sailor's Word-bk., Haberddcu, cod or stock fish dried and 
. cured on board : that cured at Aberdeen was the best.l 
b. More fully haberdine-Jish. 
x 573 80 Baret Alv. F578 Habberdine fish, A stilus sali- 
tus. 1771 Pennant Tour Scot. (1700 > 138 Dried cod fish, at 
that period known by the name of Habberdyn fish. 

Habergeon (harbwdssn, habaudgsn), haii- 
bergeon (h^- bardggn). Forms: a. 3 hauber- 
geuri, 4-6 -oun(e, 4-9 -on; also 4-5 hawber- 
joun, Sc. haubrischoun(e, hawbyrsehown, 
haubersion^e, 5 hawburgon, -byrgon, Sc. aw- 
byrehowne, 6 haubergyon, haulbergyn, 9 
hawbergeon. /3. ? 3, 4- habergeon; also 3-4 
haberion, habiryun, 4-5 haber-, habar-, habir-, 
hahour-, hahur-, habyr-, -geon, -gion, -gioun, 
-gyn(e, -gon, -goun, -gown, -goyne, -jon(e, 
-joun(e, -jown(e, -jeoun, -jeon, -jun(e, -yon e, 
5 aburioun,6 habergyn, habarion, habbergion, 
-jon, -jeoun; Sc. haberjone, -choun, -shoune, 
habersehone, abrichon. (About 100 variants.) 
[ME. a. F. haubergeon (12th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), 
deriv. ^treated as dim.) of OF. hauberc, now hau- 
bert x see Hauberk and -on. In Eng. from an 
early date reduced to ha-, though examples of 
hau-j haw-, under French influence, contemporary 
or historical, occur down to the present day. The 
word has been since the 16th c. only historical, and 
it was app. after it had become obs. as a living 
word, that the pronunciation habaudgan orhaba jd- 
$ipn, found in Milton, Butler, Glover, etc., and in 
some modern dictionaries, arose.] 

A sleeveless coat or jacket of mail or scale armour, 
originally smaller and lighter than a Hauberk, but 
sometimes app, the same as that. 

[1*85 Act 13 Edw. I c 6 A disz liveree de terrchauber- 
geun chapel espe e cutcl] <: 1340 Cursor M.-j^ii. (Trin.) 
Hehrie haburioun \GStt. habiryun] on him pel did. 1375 
Barbour Bruce xi. 130 Mony helmys and hawbyrschownys. 
<ri375 Sc. Leg. Saints* Margaret 279 Scho wes cled in 
haubcrsione Of treutht and of deuociooe. ,1377 Langl. 
P. PI. B. xviii. 23 In his helme and in his haberioun. 
138a Wyclif 1 Sam. xyu. 5 Goliath.. was clothid with a 
niaylid hawberioun [1388 an haburioun hokid]. 138a — 
Eph. vi. 14 pe haberioun of rijtwysnesse. c 1386 Chaucer 
Sir Thopas 150 Nexte his sherte t an Aketoun And ouer 
that an haubergeoun [v. rr. habyrioun, habergoun, haber- 
ioun]. 1411 E. E. Wills (1882) 19 To Henre my Sonne, an 
aburioun, a ketil Hatte. ^1425 Wvntoun Cron. vm. 
xxx iii. 22 Throw thre fauld of Aw byrehowne. c 1440 
Promp. Parv. 220/1 Haburyone [v.r. haburgyn], or hawberk, 
torica. c 1450 Mir our Saluacioun 4129 The haubergeonne 
whilk his body shuld kepe both yp and doune. 1530 
pALSoa. 229/2 Haulbergyn ofmaylc. 1535 Coverdale Rev. 
ix. 9 They had habbergions As it were habbergions of yron. 
1590 Spenser F. Q. 11. vi. 29 Their mightie strokes their 
haberjeons dismayTd. 1600 Fairfax Tasso t. Ixxii. 15 Some 
dond a curace, some a corslet bright, An hawberkesome, and 
some a haberion. x6« Bible 2 Chron. xxvi. 14 And Vzziah 
prepared for them, .shields, and speares, and helmets, and 
habergions. 1663 Butler Hud. 1. iii. 537 The shot let fly 
..Lodg'd in Magnano's brass habergeon. 1671 Milton 
Samson nig Then put on all thy gorgeous arms, thy 
helmet And brigandine of brass, thy broad habergeon. 
1679 Blount Anc. Tenures 23 Their Knights and free* 
holders to find Corslets and Haubergeons. 1787 Glover 
Athenaid vui. (R.), Above, bright maile, habergeons scal'd 
in gold. 1864 Sir F. Palgrave Norm. $ Eng. 111. 306 
The knights are now seen, .each covered with his hawber- 
geon of mail. 1879 Browning Tray 4 Sir Olaf, the good 
knight, did don His helm and eke his habergeon. 

*fb. Worn as a rough garment for penance. Obs. 
^1386 Chaucer Pars. T. ^978 Werynge of heyres or of 
stamyn, or of haubergeons on hire naked flesshe. .and swiche 
manere penances. Ibid. P 980 Of whiche Ihesu crist is moore 
apayed than of heyres or haubergeouns or hauberkes. 
t c. Applied to the elytron of a beetle. Obs. 
a 1637 B. Jonson Sad Sluph. 11. ii, Scaly beetles, with their 
habergeons, That make a humming murmur as they fly. 

Hence Ha-bergeoned (f hautoeriounyd) a. } 
equipped with a habergeon. 

1382 Wyclif 1 Mace. iv. 7 Thei sawen the tentis of 
heithen men stronge, and men hauberiounyd. 

fHa-berjet, hauberget. Obs. Also 6 
hauberjeet, 8 haberjeet, 9 halberject, -git. 

[In med.L. haubergetum, a word of obscure origin, 
app. related to Haubehk and Habergeon.] A 
kind of cloth named in Magna Carta, and in some 
ancient documents. 

[12 16 Magna Carta i Hen. Ill § 23 Sit.. una Iatitudo 
pannorum tinctorum & Russettorum & Haubergetorum, 
scilicet due Ulne infra listas.J 150a tr. Great Charter in 
Arnolde Chron. (1811) 219 And one largenes dyed clothes 
and of russetis and of hauberiectis, that is to sey two ellis 
betwyxt the listis. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Haberjects, 
or HaubergetSs a kind of Cloth mention'd in Magna 
Charta, and other Records. 1865 Kings ley Herew. II. i. 
10 Clothing of. .grisiog or halbergit and lambs' skins. 1861 
Riley Liber Alous Gloss, s. v. Hapertas, In Mag. Rot. 14 
John, mention is made of 3043 ells de halbergo albo 'of 
white halberject ' for the king's use. 

+ Ha bick. Obs. Also habeek. [Etymol. 
unknown.] ' An instrument used in dressing cloth * 
(Cussans Handbk. Heraldry 116). 

1660 Guillim's IleraUlry iv. vii. 288 Sable, a Cheuron 

1- a 



HABILABLE 

Ermine, between two Habicks in chief, and a Tessell in 
base, proper. This is the bearing of the worshipfull Com- 
pany of the Cloath- workers. 1864 Boutell Her. Hist. 4- 
Pop. xxi. § 11 (ed. 3) 369. 

Habide, obs. form of Abide. 

c 1300 Cursor At. 22688 Under a fel bai sal habide. c 1400 
Maunoev. (Roxb.) i. 4 It will no}t habyde berin. 

Habil, obs. form of Able, Habile. 

Habilable (barbilab'l), a. rare. [ « mod.F. 
ha^itlable,i. habiller to clothe: see -able.] Capable 
of (>eing clothed. 

1831 Cari yle Sart. Res. I. v, The whole habitable and 
habilable globe. 

Habilament, variant of Habiliment. 

Habilatory vhabi latari), a. rare. [Arbitrary 
f. F. habiller to dress, or Eng. kabili-ment, after 
adjs. etymological ly formed in -atory.'] Having 
reference to dressing. 

i8«7 Lvttok Pelham Ixxix. (D.) Accustomed to penetrate 
the arcana of habilatory art. 1831 Carlyle Sart. Res. 1. 
y, In all his Modes and habilatory endeavours. 1865 — 
Fredk. Gt. xvin. vii. VII. 207 Valuable effects, cosmetic 
a good few of them, habilatory, artistic. 

Habile (bar oil), a. [A variant of Able (for* 
merly hable, abil, etc.), conformed in 16— 17th c. to 
mod.F. habile or Lat. habilis, and, in modern use, 
(sense 4^ to some extent differentiated : see Able a.] 

+ 1. Fitted, suited ; fit, suitable ; competent (to do 
something) ; = Able a. 2. Chiefly Sc. Obs. 

e 1425 Wyktouh Cron. ix. xxvL 78 To that, baith curtas 
and cunnand He wes, bath habyll and avenand. 1533 
Bellenoen Livy iv. 334 Quhilk wes mare habil to have 
desirit than to have obtenit the tribunate. 1678 Maryell 
Def. Howe Wks. 1875 IV. 184 Apt and habile for any con- 
generous action. 1715 Wodrow Corr. II. 24 The most 
habile way to prevent the ruin of this church. 1795 Mack* 
kight A post 01. Epist. (1820) 1. 624 Many habile and dis- 
interested witoesses. 

t 2. Manageable, hand y ; = Able a. r. Obs. 

1741 Betterton Eng. Stage v. 67 The Hands are the 
most habil members ofthe Body, and the most easily turned 
to all sides. 

1 3. Having the capacity or power \to do a thing) ; 
= Able a. 4. Obs. 

1558 Kennedy Compend. Tractiue 71 (Jam.) To be the 
mair habyl to keip the command of God. 1678 Gale Crt. 
Gentiles III. 32 That God's influxe doth.. render the sub- 
ject habile to act. 

4. Having general readiness; handy, ready; 
skilful, deft, adroit, dexterous. 

1483 Caxton Chas. Gt. (1880) 169 Ryol sawe the stroke 
come, and was habylle, and lepte a syde. 1670 G. H. Hist. 
Cardinals 11. ill. 189 The most proper and habile person. 
1766 Mrs. E. GaiFPiTH Lett. Henry $ Frances IV. 38 Tis 
like practising Fencing with the left Hand.. it renders one 
more habile, certainly. 1840 T. A. Trollope Summer in 
Brittany 1 1. 223 The most habile writer of monthly fashions. 
1886 H. Conway Lining' or Dead 1. viii. 157 The cards fell 
quickly from his habile fingers. 1890 Harper's Mag. Nov. 
894/1 That general training which made educated Americans 
of earlier generations so habile and adroit. 

Habiliment (habiliment). Forms: a-5abily-, 
abyl(l)y-, 5-6 abyle-, 5-7 abille-, abili-, 6 ab- 
bili- f abilla-, 7 abilli-, abilia-, abliment. 0. 
Sc. forms (chiefly in senses t, 3, 4) 6 abulye-, abu- 
ilye-, abuilie-, 6-7 abulia-, abuil^ie-, abulia-, 
9 abuilyiement. 7. 5 habyl (l)e-, habyly-, 5-7 
habille-, 6 hable-, 6-7 habile-, 6-8 habilli-, 
habilla-, 7-9 habila-, 6- habiliment. See also 
Abiliment, Biliment. [a. OF. habillement, abille- 
ment, f. habiller to render fit, fit out, f. habile fit, 
suitable : see Able. In early use often spelt with- 
out initial h, esp. in the senses which connected 
themselves with Able, Ability; but with the 
gradual restriction of the word to sense 4 (like 
mod.F. habiller } habillcTnent, obviously influenced 
in sense by F. habit clothing), the h has been 
restored. (The Sc. ly, I), represents Fr. // mottille.)] 

1. (without pi.) Outfit, accoutrement, equipment, 
array, attire, dress. (Now only of personal attire. ) 

1470-B5 Malorv Arthur 1. xviii, Alle maner of abylement 
that pretendith to the werre. C1477 Caxton Jason 30 b, 
Hauyng the forme and habyle ment of a knight. 1536 
Bellenoen Cron. Scot. (1821) I. p. lvi, Thair abulyement was 
. .maid, .efter the general giseof the cuntre. i«a Lyndesay 
Monarche 4546 Rycht hartfully content Of meit, drynk, and 
abuilyement. 150^ Spenser F. Q. 1. vi. 30 Straunge Lady in 
so straunee habiliment. 1609 Skene Reg. Ataj. 146 The cost- 
lie excesse of cleithing,and abulzament of mens bodies. 1753 
Hanway Trav. ,(1762) 1. 111. 1. 229 To keep pace with this 
romantic extension of habilliment, 181a S. Rogers Columbus 
App. 14 I a rich habiliment Two Strangers at the Convent- 

fate. 184a Poe Murders Rue Morgue Wks. 1864 1. 202 
Jumerous changes of habiliment. 

fit- i**Ath*nxum 22 Dec 363/2 The style is the habi- 
hment ofthe spirit. 

f 2. pi. Ftt tings, apparatus, furniture, gear, outfit, 
rigging ; as of a ship. Obs. < 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 92/1 The cordes and other habyl- 
lemens of the shippe bracke. 

1 3. //. Munitions, appliances, implements, or 
apparatus of war ;^ weapons, warlike stores, etc. 

(In this sense the Initial // was more commonly omitted, 
doubtless from the recognized connexion with able, ability, 
quasi * things making able for war '.) 

14*1, etc [see Abiument]. a 1467 Gregory Chron. (Cam- 
den) 145 Alle the abyllymentys of werre.. as welle pouders, 
gounnys, and arblastys, schott, or othyr artylercs. 1495 
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Act 11 Hen. VII c. 64 Preamble, Shippes with all abili- 
mentis of Werre. 1569 Stock er tr. Diod. Sic. 1. iv. 7 To 
prepare for all such Decessarie hablements and engines of 
warre as were meete. a 1642 Sia W. Monson Naval Tracts 
v. (1704) 489/1 Ammunition, Victuals, or other Abilliments 
for the War. 1686 Lond. Gaz. No. 2120/2 Armour, Munition, 
Stores. . Ordnance, or other Habiliments of War. 

tb. esp. Personal accoutrements for war; armour, 
warlike apparel ; also the trappings of a horse. Obs. 

C1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon i. 53 Soo beganne 
euenche of theym to seke his armes and habylyinentes. 
160a Marston Ant. * Mel. 11. Wks. 1856 I. 28 In glister- 
ing habilli men ts of armes. 161 1 Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. 
xvi. § 51 He armed himselfe in the dead Knights abillements, 
with guilt spurres. 1816 Scott Old Mort. vii, To return 
his armour and abulyiements at a moment when it was 
impossible to find a suitable delegate in his stead. 

4. //. The apparel, vestments, or garments ap- 
propriate to any office or occasion. Applied also, 
jocularly or grandiloquently, to ordinary clothes. 
(The chief extant sense.) 

(In this sense ioitial h has always prevailed ; the con. 
nexion with able, ability, being less obvious, and that with 
mod. F. habit, habillement more so.) 

1491 Caxton Vitas Pair. (W. de W. 1495) in Clothynge 
and habyllements of the sayd boly fader. 1333 Bellenoen 
Livy 1. (1822) 35 He cled him with riche and riall abulye- 
mentis. 1548 Hall Chron., Hen. VII, 28 b, Wyth y* 
gartier, coller, mantell, and other habiliamentes apperteyn- 
inge to the companyons of the sayde noble ordre. 1589 
Puttenham Eng. Poesie in. i. (Arb.) 149 They want their 
courtly habillements. 1591 Shaks. Two Gent. iv. i. 11 
My riches, are these poore habiliments. 164a Rogers 
Naaman 474 To put on all those abiliments upon him, to 
kill the fat Calf to welcome him. 1770 Mrs. Boscawen in 
Mrs. Delanfs Life <$■ Corr. Ser. 11. I. 305 We have no 
winter habiliments. 1848 Mrs. Jameson Sacr. <$■ Leg. Art 
(1850) 218 The Saviour is seen in the habiliments of a 
gardener. 1867 Miss Braodon R. Godwin II. ii. 30 She 
saw George Stan more in his everyday habiliments. 

fig. 1614 Sir W. Leighton in Farr .S". P. Jos. I. 265 
All curious quaint abiliments exil'd, In humblest habite 
now my verse compil'd. a 1656 Bp. Hall Rem. Wks. 98 
The earth decks herself in her fresh abiliments of blossomes. 
i8az Keble Serm. i. (1848) 8 Mistaking the circumstances 
and outward habiliments of things for the things themselves. 

f 5. Anything worn as an ornament ; = !Biliment. 
1530 Ld. Berners Arth. Lyt. Bryt. (1814) 8 Pyers.. 
bought for them abylementes and jewelles. 1541 Act 33 
Hen. VIII c 5 Any frenche hoode or bonet of veluet, 
with any habiliment paste or edge of golde perle or stone. 
1560 Bible (Gene v.) Gen. xxi v. 22 The man took a golden 
abillement of half a shekell weight. i6ai Ainsworth 
Annot. Pent at., Gen. xxiv. 22 Eare-ring : or abillement, 
jewell, ouch : which was hanged sometime on the eare. 

t 6« fiS' Mental equipment or qualification j capa- 
city ; abilities, faculties, powers (of mind). Obs. 

1585 Abp. Sandys Serm. (1841) 2 How can the Holy 
Ghost .. but require us to bestow all the forces and habili- 
ments we have? 1604 T. Wright Passions in. iv. 102 If 
the impediments of Nature bee but small. And the habili- 
ments otherwise great. i6xa T. Taylor Comm. Titus i. 9 
Wouldest thou haue eloquence added to all these former 
abilliments? 1633 Ford Broken Ht. v. ii, Never lived 
gentleman of greater merit, Hope or abiliment to steer 
a kingdom, a 1640 Jackson Creed xi. xlvi. § 10 There 
is a freedom or abiliment to do that which is pleasant and 
acceptable unto God. 

Hence Habilime*ntal a., of or relating to attire. 
Habilime*ntary a., dealing with habiliments. 

1837 New Monthly Alag. LI. 466 Embodied representa- 
tives of antiquity in a moral as well as habilimental point 
of view. 1845 Blackw. Mag. LVI I. 731 The result of his 
habilimentary effort. s88a Hardy Two on a Tower 11. 
vii. 109 Researches among habil imental hulls and husks. 

Habrlimented, ppl. a. [f. prec. sb. + -ed2.] 

Equipped, arrayed, apparelled, dressed. 

1607 Dekker Whore of Babylon Wks. 2873 2 57 
Habilimented gloriously for warre. 1630 J. Taylor (Water 
P.) Taylors Frauds Wks. m. 98 A Chimney-sweeper's wife. . 
Habilimented like the Diamond Queene. 1630 H. Loao 
PerseesEp. Ded., Habilimented in the ridiculous vesture of 
his owne Superstitions. 1892 Chamb. Jrnl. 1 Oct. 625/1 
The staid and decorously habilimented banker. 

T Habrlitate,///. Obs. [ad. med.L. habili- 
tat-usy pa. pple. of habilita-re : see next.] En- 
dowed with ability ; rendered able ; capacitated, 
qualified. 

162a Bacon Hen. VII, 12 Not legall, nor habilitate to I 
serue in Parliament. 

Habilitate (habrtfteU), v. Also Abilitate. j 
I [f. L. habilitdt' ppl. stem of habilitdre to make fit, 
I enahle, f. habilitas, aptitude, Ability.] 

+ 1. trans. To endow with ability or capacity ; to j 
( capacitate, qualify. Obs. 

1 1604 T. Wright Passiorts vi. 322 The intemall gifts of 1 
God . . fortifie vs against vice, and habilitate exceedingly to 
vertue. 1678 Marvell Def. Howe Wks. 1875 IV. 187 
A superadded influence, which may habilitate them for 1 
action. J819 Southey Hist. Brazil I II. xl. 527 Till a second 
order from the King should habilitate them so to do. 

b. To furnish with means, esp. for the working *) 
of a mine. [After Sp. habi/itar.'] 

1824 Ann. Reg. 212* He then proposed, not to habilitate 
the mine in the usual way, but to lend money to the miner, 
that he himself might pay the workmen. 

2. intr. for rejl. To qualify oneself for office ; 
spec, to qualify as teacher in a German University. 
[After Ger. habilitiren.] 

1881 Contemp. Rev. June 925 He meant to habilitate as 
a privat-docent when he returned. 1882-3 Schaef Encyct. 
I Relig. Knowt. II. 1612 In 1811 he habilitated at Heidel- 
berg with the dissertation, ' De fidei , . idea '. 
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3. trans. To clothe, dress, habit, rare. 

1885 Longm. Mag. Dec. 197 Species variously habilitated 
in artistic patterns. 1888 R. Dowling Miracle Gold 11. 
xxiii. 183 Devils, .habilitated in flesh for evil purposes. 

Hence Habi litator [after Sp. habilitador), in 
western U. S. one who habilitates a mine, or fur- 
nishes capital for its working under contract with 
the proprietors. 1889 in Cent. Diet. 

Habilitation (habHit^jan). Also Abilita- 
tion. [ad. med.L. habilitdt ion- em t n. of action 
f. habilitdre : see Habilitate a. 

Although the obvious connexion with Ability led to the 
dropping of initial h in this and the preceding word, in 
17th. c. the direct Latin derivation finally preserved it.] 

The action of enahling or endowing with ability 
or fitness ; capacitation, qualification. 

161a Bacon Ess., Greatness Kingd. (Arb.) 483 The Things, 
which we formerly haue spoken of, are but Habilitations 
towards Armes : And what is Habilitation without Inten- 
tion and Act ? 1713 Treaty w. Spain in C. King Brit. 
Merch. (172 1) III. 169 All Augmentations of Duties which 
were introduced in the said Ports, .on occasion ofthe War, 
or under the Title of Habilitation, or any other whatsoever, 
ceasing and being taken away. 1831 Eraser's Mag. III. 
617 The habilitation of new maritime ports for expediting 
the intercourse with America. x86i A. AI c Cal l Ess. Proph. 
in Aids to Faith (1861) 88 He.. had no permanent habili- 
tation to declare the will of God. 1868 M. Pattison 
Acadeftt. Org. v. 213 1 propose that the honour-degrees 
(M.A., etc.) should of themselves form the habilitation for 
the office of tutor. 

b. The advancing of money on the security of 
a mine, to enable the owner to work it. (U.S., 
from Sp. habilitacion.) 

Habxlity (habHiti). Also 5*6 -te, 6-7 -tie. 
[An early form of Ability, after OF. habileti ; in 
this, the h was rarely preserved after 1650 ; but in 
the 19th c. it has sometimes been restored in sense 2, 
which goes with habile and mod.F. habileU f .] 

fl. Early spelling of Ability, q.v. Obs. 

1430-1678 [see Ability]. 1733 State Russia II. 77 All 
their Hatility consists in crying out with a loud Voice to 
the Idols. 

2. The quality of being habile; deftness; readiness; 
easy familiarity. [After mod.F. habilete f .] rare. 

1840 Eraser's Mag. XXI 1. 64 An hability of conduct 
which properly constitutes genius in war. 1889 J. M. 
RoBEarsoN Ess. towards Critical Method 73 Hability in 
or familiarity with a given style or form affects our appre- 
ciation of it. 

Habillament, -ement, obs. ff. Habiliment. 

t Habille, v. Obs. Forms : 5 habyle, -ylle, 
abele, 5-6 habyll, 5-7 habille. [a. F. habiller^ 
abillier (13th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), to fit, fit out, put 
in order, dress, clothe, repr. a late L. type *habi- 
lidre, f. habilis (see Habile and Able) ; in later 
use associated with habit clothing. Cf. also Able 
v. 1, 2, and the Sc. form Abuilyie.] 

1. trans. To fit, adapt ; =Able v. 1. 

1430-40 Lydg. Boclias 111. xiii. 86 They ought of reason 
them self to habyle To haue science of Philosophic 

2. To fit out ; to accoutre, array, attire, esp. for 
war; to apparel, dress; =Able v. 2. 

a 1450 Knt. de la Tour (1868) 141 She went into her 
ehaumbre and abeled her self. 148 1 Caxton Godfrey i. 19 
He dyde do make agayn the chirches, and habylled the 
holy places. 1485 — Faytes of A. 1. vii. 17 Be he habylled 
ryehely in harnoys and mounturcs. 1491 — Vitas Patr. 
(W. de W. 1495) 1. Ii. 108 a/2 The holy man Abraham thus 
habilled and arayed .. lepe up on an horse. Ibid. 111 
To habylle and put theim in armes. 165a F. KiaKMAN 
Cterio § Lozia 128 He stayed there so long till Lozia was 
habilled. 

3. To make or pronounce competent, to enable, 
qualify ; = Able v. 4 b. 

1530 Palsgb. 576/2, 1 habyll, as a man to do a thyng, 
I make him able, or thynke him suffycient. .1 was habylled 
to handell this mater by better men than you be. 

Habirgeon, -joun, etc. obs. ff. Habergeon. 

Habit (hae bit), sb. Forms : a. 3-5 abit, abyt, 
3-6 abite, abyte, (5 abbyte, 6 abbit, -et(te, 
-ytte, Sc. -eit). 0. 4-7 habite, 5-6 habyte, (5 
habet, 6 habitt, habbet, -ett(e, Sc. habeit, 6-7 
habette), 5- habit, [a. OF. habit, abit (12th c. 
in Littrc^ = Pr. abit, habit, It. abito\ ad. L. 
habitus, noun of action (u- stem), from habere to 
have, rejl. to be constituted, to be.] 

The sense-development, as seen in Latin and the modern 
languages taken together, is thus : orig. Holding, having, 
J havour ' ; hence the way in which one holds or has oneself, 
i. e. the mode or condition in which one is, exists, or exhibits 
oneself, a) externally ; hence demeanour, outward appear- 
ance, fashion of body, mode of clothing oneself, dress, 
habitation ; b) in mind, character, or life ; hence, mental 
constitution, character, disposition, way of acting, com- 
porting oneself, or dealing with things, habitual or customary 
way (of acting, etc.), personal custom, accustomedness. 
This development was largely completed in ancient Latin, 
and had received some extension in OF., before the word 
became English ; in our language, senses were taken, from 
time to time, from Fr. or L., without reference to their 
original order of development ; hence the chronological 
order in Eng. is in no way parallel to the original; and 
the arrangement below is only partly chronological. In 
mod.F. the word is narrowed down to our branch I, other 
senses being supplied by habitude ; thus Eng. ' habit ' is 
co-extensive with the two French words, and its chief sense 
corresponds not to F. habit but to F. liabitudc 



HABIT. 

I. Fashion or mode of apparel, dress. 

1. Bodily apparel or attire; clothing, raiment, 
dress, arch, 

a 1125 Ancr. R. 12 pe onnesse of o luue & of o wil, bet 
heo alle habbed imene wi&inncn hore abit, bet is on. 13.. 
E. E. A Hit. P. B. 141 pe abyt bat bou hatz vpon, no haly- 
day hit menskez. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 68/1 Saul 
thenne changed his habyte and clothyng and dyde on 
other clothyng. 1591 R. Johnson 9 Worthies Fiij, The 
verie aspect of his outwarde abite. 1607 Shaks. Timon iv. 
iii. 113 It is her habite onely, that is honest t Her selfe's 
a Bawd. 1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 24 Their habit like 
to Adams, a few Plaintaine leaves only fi.xt about their 
middles. 1651 Evelvn Diary 6 Sept., He went about 
in womens habite. 1725 Pope Odyss. iv. 336 In the vile 
habit of a village slave. 1809 Pinknev Trav. France 111 
The chief peculiarity in his habit was a deep lace ruff. 

b. with a and pi. A set or suit of clothes, a 
dress (of some specified kind), arch. _ 

a 1410 Hoccleve De Reg. Princ. 414 Undir an olde poorc 
habite reignethe ofte Grete vertu. c 1440 Gesta Rom. lxvi. 
305 (Harl. MS.) \Veddid..In a simple Abyt. 15*1 Mem, 
Ripon (Surtees) 1. 183 To have oon abbit after such fourme. 
c 1665 Mrs. Hutchinson Mem. Col. Hutchinson (1846) 348 
The colonel himself had on that day a habit which was 
pretty rich but grave. <zi69i Bovle # Hist. A ir (1692) 170 
Being thinly clothed with one of the digger's habits. 1761-2 
Hume Hist. Eng. (1806) 1 1 1. 465 She dressed herself in a rich 
habit of silk and velvet. 1770 Langhorne Plutarch (1879) 

I. 104/1 Women.. were not to go out of town with more 
than three habits. x8o8 Sk. Charact. (1813) I. 180 [They] 
went on horseback, in a uniform habit, all blue and silver. 

C. Clothes, garments, habiliments ; hence 
d. in sing. A garment ; a gown or robe. arch. 

C. c 1477 Caxton Jason 81 b, Lo here my habytes that be 
requysite. 1598 Yong Diana 257 Your habitos denie you 
to be of any place heereabouts. 1634 Milton Comus 157 
Lest the place And my quaint habits breed astonishment. 
1734 tr. Rollin's Anc. Hist. (1827) V. 170 The latter had 
put on women's habits over their armour. 1796 Morse 
Amer. Geog. II. 271 [The bodies of] two princes in the 
habits they used to wear. 

d. 1714 Gay Trivia 1. 43 Thy Doily Habit. 1728 
T. Sheridan Pcrsius v. (1739) 66 The Toga was the Habit 
worn in Peace. 1771 Mrs. Harris in Priv. Lett. Ld. 
Malmesbury I. 214 Mr. Cambridge borrowed a dress for 
her. which was pretty and fine, the habit muslin with green 
unci gold sprigs, with a turban and veil. ^ 185a Mrs. 
Jameson Leg. Madonna (1857) 19 St. Catherine of Siena, 
her habit spangled with stars. 

e. . traiisf. and Jig. Outward form or appearance j 
guise ; * dress \ ' garb \ 

*549 Coverdale, etc Erasm. Par. Heb. 2 Hauing vpon 
hym the habite of mans body. 1618 Wither Motto, Nee 
Habeo Wks. (1633) 518, I will ever finde Meanes to main- 
taine a habit for my Minde Of Truth in graine. 1669 
Gale Crt. Gentiles 1. 1. ii. § 9 Though Plato thus.. dis- 
figured the habit of his Jewish Traditions. 18*4 Lokgf. 
Autumn 5 The silvery habit of the clouds, a 1839 Praed 
Poems II. 13 Tory to-day, and Whig to-morrow, All habits 
and all shapes he wore. 

2. spec. The dress or attire characteristic of a 
particular rank, degree, profession, or function; 
esp. the dress of a religious order; the habit, the 
monastic order or profession (cf. 1 the cowl 

£-1290 S. Eng. Leg. I. 20/45 Him-sulf he nam be Abite 
here: and Monek formest bi-cam. C1330R. Brunne C#n?«. 
(1810) 172 His abite he gan forsake, his ordre lete alle 
doune. 1362 Langl. P. PI. A. Prol. 3 In Habite of an 
Hermite. [1393 C. In Abit as an Ermite.] £1386 
Chaucer Monxs T. 353 In kinges abyt went hir sones 
tuo. c 1430 Hymns Virg. (1867) 67 Goo stele an abite, & 
bicome a frere. 1538 Stark ev England 1. iv. 127 Frerys 
whome you wold juge to be borne in the habyte, they are 
so lytyl and yong. 1642 Howell For. Trav. (Arb.) 50 So 
that a Biscayner is capable to be a Cavalier of any of the 
three habits. 1673 Rav Journ. Low C. 17 The several 
Faculties ..are distinguished by their Habits: Divinity- 
Students wear constantly Gowns and square Caps. 1709 
Strype Ann. Re/. I. xliii. 471 Puritans, that is, such as 
refused the habits. 1777 Robertson Hist. Amer. (1778) 

II. v. J29 Magellan, whom the king honoured with the 
habit of St. Jago. 1827 Hallam Const. Hist. (1876) 1. 
ii. 102 The foreign reformers then in England . . expressed 
their dissatisfaction in seeing these habits retained. 1894 
J. T. Fowler Adamnan Introd. 77 While walking his 
hands were clasped UDder his habit. 

b. In the Greek Church : Lesser habit ', the dress 
of the proficients or monastics of the second degree. 
Great or great angelic habit, the dress of the 
monastics of the third degree, termed the perfects. 

1772 J. G. King Grk. Ch. Russia 366 [After completing 
their novitiate] they proceed to take the lesser habit pr 
\ntia. Ibid., They take, .last of all, the great angelic habit. 

3. - Riding-habit : A dress worn by ladies on 
horseback ; a lady's riding-dress. 

[1666 Evelyn Diary 13 Sept., The Queene was now in her 
cavalier riding habit. 1711 Steele Sped. No. 104 F 3 The 
Model of this Amazonian Hunting-Habit for Ladies, was, 
as I take it, first imported from France.] 1798 Jane 
Austen Northang. Abb. (1870) II. vi. 130 Her habit there- 
fore was thrown off with all possible haste. 1824 Scott 
Redganntlet ch. xyii, The elegant compromise betwixt 
male and female attire, which has now acquired, par excel- 
lence, the name of a habit. 1855 Tennyson Maud 1. xx. i, 
Whether The habit, hat, and feather, Or the frock and 

fipsy bonnet Be the neater and completer. 1879 Whvte- 
Ielville Riding Recoil, vii. (ed. 7) 121 The habit and the 
sidesaddle. 1882 Miss Braddon Mt. Royal vii, The St. 
Aubyn girls were breakfasting in their habits and hats. 

II. External deportment, constitution, or appear- 
ance ; habitation. 

t 4. Bearing, demeanour, deportment, behaviour ; 
posture. Obs. 
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14 1 3 Pilgr. Soiule (Caxton 1483) iv. v. 60 Me semyth by 
semblauut and by habyte that ye shold be lustyce. 1489 
Caxton Faytes of A. 111. i. 168 A stately man of habyte of 
chere and of maynten. 1585 Marlowe 1st Pt. Tamburl. 
1. ii, Noble and mild this Persian seems to be, If outward 
habit judge the inward man. 16x3 Plrchas Pilgrimage 
(1614) 154 So of lying or other habit of body. 1642 Rogers 
Naaman 29 The habit and behaviour of this great Prince. 
1687 Sedley Bellam. lit. Wks. 1722 II. 136 What's the 
meaning of this Habit ? I never saw a man so overjoy 'd. 

5. Bodily condition or constitution. 

1576 Fleming Panopl. Epist. Epit. A ij b, Of the habite 
of his body, or corporall proportion, .hee is a faire and well 
favoured Gentleman. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 354 Cardamon 
which.. made them grow bttter, and be of a more active 
habit. 171 1 Aodison Sped. No. 3^3 She would revive . . 
out of a wasting Distemper, into a Habit of the highest 
Health and Vigour. 1727-51 Chambeks Cyct., Habit, in 
medicine, is what we otherwise call the temperament or 
constitution of the body; whether obtained by birth, or 
occasioned by the manner of living. 178a Priestley Cor- 
rupt.Chr. I. ii. 2ii A being., of a delicate tender habit. 1791 
Burke App. W'^Wks. VI. 136 To bring the patient to a 
better habit. 1812 Amyot Windham I. 4 A victim tp a con- 
sumptive habit. 1844 Disraeli Coningsby 1. i, Originally., 
of a spare habit, but now a little inclined to corpulency. 

t b. concr. The bodily * system \ t c. The outer 
part, surface, or external appearance of the body. 

b. 1589 Cogan Haven Health (1636) 4 Least . . any of the 
excrements should hastily be received into the habit of the 
body. X653 French Yorksh. Spa x. 91 If it be retained in 
the habit of the body and veins. 1 72 7-5* Chambers Cycl. 
s. v., A thing is said to enter the habit , when it becomes 
intimately diffused throughout the body, and is conveyed 
to the remotest stages of circulation. 1733 Chevne Eng. 
Malady 11. iii. § 2 (1734) 138 Water, .would, .dissolve these 
..Concretions, .and help to carry them out of the Habit. 

c. 1652 French Yorksh. Spa xii. p8 The humours being 
drawn outwardly towards the habit of the body. 1671 
Grew Anat. Plants in. ii. § 3 (1682) 127 Some Parts of 
Aer, may continually pass into the Body and Blood, by the 
Habit, or Pores of the Skin. 1725 N. Robinson Th. 
Pkysick 316 The crass, dispirited Serum settles in the 
Legs, and every where outwardly upon the Habit. 

6. Zool. and Bot, The characteristic mode of 
growth and general external appearance of an 
animal or plant. Hence trans/. ; e.g. in Cryst. the 
characteristic mode of formation of a crystal. 

1691 Ray Creation (17 14) 22 The same insect under a 
different Larva or Habit. 1794 Martyn Rousseau's Bot. 
xxxii. 492 You know them by their air, or habit, as 
botanists usually call it. 1826 Kirbv & Sp. Entomol. IV. 
551 When.. you know the name of one species, and find 
another of the same general habit. 1854 HooKEa Hbnal. 
Jrtils. II. xxl 99 Plants, .of a tufted habit. iZio — Stud. 
Flora 34 Exotic species with the habit of Nasturtium. 
1875 Whitney Life Latig. v. 90 Languages of other habit 
than ours. 1895 Storv-Maskelyne Crystallogr, vi. § 151 
Such differences, then, may generally be held to indicate 
a mero-symmetrical habit. 

+ 7. Habitation, abode. [So in OF.] Obs. rare. 

1603 Florio Montaigne u xxii. (1632) 47 Our greatest 
vices make their first habit in us, from our infancie. 
III. Mental constitution, disposition, custom. 

8. The way in which a person is mentally or 
morally constituted; the sum of the mental and 
moral qualities; mental constitution, disposition, 
character. 

c 1386 Chaucer Knt.'s T. 520 And shortly turned was al 
vp so doun Bothe habit and eek disposicioun Of hym. 1579 
Lylv Euphues (Arb.) 53 If we respect more the outward 
shape, then the inward habit. 162* Burton Anat. Mel. 
1. i. 111. xi. (1651) 30 The principal Habits are two in 
number, Vertue and Vice. 1690 Norris Beatitudes (1692) 
181 It argues a good Habit of Mind. 1719 Young Revenge 
1. i, You . . suit the gloomy habit of my soul. 1893 Bookman 
Oct. 27/1 The lecture plan and the lecturer's habit of mind 
are visible throughout. 

9. A settled disposition or tendency to act in a 
certain way, esp. one acquired by frequent repe- 
tition of the same act until it becomes almost or 
quite involuntary ; a settled practice, custom, usage ; 
a customary way or manner of acting. (The most 
usual current sense. Properly said of living beings ; 
in mod. use occasionally of inanimate things.) 

[There is no etymological ground for the distinctive use of 
'habit' for an acquired tendency ; but in philosophical lan- 
guage, such a sense occurs already in Cicero, Inv. 1, 25, 36, 
* habit urn appcllamus . . item corporis aliquam com modi- 
tatem, non natura datam, sed studio et industria partam 
The sense is late in Fr. and Eng. : Cotgr. has 4 Habit ..also 
an habit ; a fashion setled, a vse or custome gotten '.] 

1581 Pettie tr. Guazzo's Civ. Conv. 1. (1586) 4 b, By long 
studie and great contemplation, .got an habite and custome 
to be raelancholike. 1591 Shaks. Two Gent. v. iv. 1 How 
vse doth breed a habit in a man. 1647 Cowley Mistress, 
Soul ii, That constant they as Habits grow. 1656 tr. 
Hobbes" Elem. Philos. (1839) 348 Habit is motion made 
more easy and ready by custom. 166a J. Davies tr. 
Olcarius" Voy. Ambass. 80 Being thus used from their 
Childhood, and that habit being as it were converted into 
a second nature. 1678 Cudworth Intell. Syst. 158 Habits 
are said to be an Adventitious and Acquired Nature, and 
Nature was before defined by the Stoicks to be eft*, or 
a Habit : so that there seems to be no other Difference 
between these two, than this, that whereas the One is 
Acquired by Teaching, Industry and Exercise ; the other 
. .is. .inspired by the Divine Art and Wisdom. 1727 Swift 
Gulliver iv. xii, Although it be hard for a man late in life 
to remove old habits. 1834 Medwin Angler in Wales 
I. 18 A dog who once takes to worry sheep never leaves off 
the habit. 1836-7 Sir W. Hamilton MetapJu (1877) J. x. 178 
Both.. are tendencies to action ; but .. disposition properly 
denotes a natural tendency, habit an acquired tendency. 
1837 Carlyle Fr, Rev.l.n. iii, System of Habit*, in a word, 



HABIT. 

fixed ways of acting and believing. Mod. The chimney 

has a habit of smoking when the fire is first lighted. 

b. (Without a or //.) : Custom, usage, use, wont. 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 11. xxii. § 8 But allowing his 

[Aristotle's] conclusion, that virtues and vices consist in 
habit. 1658 Dryden On the Death 0/ Cromwell xxxvi, 
Faction now by habit does obey. 1690 Locke Hum. Und. 
11. xxiii. (1695) 156 Which power or ability in Man of doing 
any thing, when it has been acquired by frequent doing the 
same thing, is that Idea, we name Habit. 1802 Palev Nat. 
Theol. xxvi. (1819) 440 Hahit, the instrument of nature, is 
a great leveller ; the familiarity which it induces, taking off 
the edge both of our pleasures and of our sufferings. 1876 
Mozlky Univ. Serin, vii. 151 It is of the nature of habit 
to make acts easier and easier. 

C. (Usually in //.) Applied to the natural or 
instinctive practices characteristic of particular kinds 
of animals, and to natural tendencies of plants. 

1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. II. iv. i, Many of its [the cat's] 
habits .. are rather the consequences of its > formation. 
1834 Meowin Angler in Wales 1. 263 A singular ex- 
ception in the habits of creatures of the feline species. *8$a 
Wood Nat. Hist. (1862} I. 584 Resembling the hare in 
general appearance and in many of its habits, the Rabbit is 
readily distinguished . . by its smaller dimensions. 1880 
C. & F. Darwin Movcm. PI. 128 Some relation between 
the habit of cotyledons rising vertically at night or going to 
sleep, and their sensitiveness, .to a touch. 

d. /// the habit {-[habits) of doing something: 
having a habit or custom of so doing. So to /all 
or get into the habit. 

1801 Charlotte Smith Solitary Wand. II. 287 [He] 
had . . for near two years been in habits of occasional access to 
him. 1829 K. Digby Broatlst. Hon. 1. 66 Some very wise and 
devout men have been in habits of reading these romances. 
1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 1. 176 He was little in the habit 
of resisting importunate solicitation. 1879 13. Taylor Stud. 
Gertn. Lit. 128^ The world has fallen into a bad habit of 
naming everything after something else. 

\ 10. The condition of being accustomed to some- 
thing through having constantly to do with it; 
familiarity. On intimate habits-, on intimate 
terms, familiar. (Cf. Habitude 3.) Obs. 

1586 B. Young tr. Guazzo's Civ. Conv. iv. 208 b, Why 
. . cannot he discourse better of them, who hath had a 
longer and continuall habit in them ? 1600 J. Pory tr. Leo's 
Africa 11. 414 By getting an habite of their languages and 
customes. 1704 Hearne Duct. Hist. (1714) 1. 399 Being 
brought up in this Discipline from Children, they acquir'd 
a Habit in Science. 1770 Burke Pres. Discont. Wks. 
1842 I. 147 The habit of affairs, if, on one hand, it tends 
to corrupt the mind, furnishes it, on the other, with the 
means of better information. 1809 Scott Earn. Lett. 15 
Aug. (1894) 1. 144 They are on most intimate habits. 1810 
Sporting Mag. 154 Those who were in the habits of his 
society. 1859 Lever Davenport Dunn ii. (1872) 20 'One 
gets a habit of the kind of people \ said Lady Lacking ton. 

IV. Literal rendering of L. habitus in Logic. 

1 11. Logic. The eighth of the categories or pre- 
dicaments of Aristotle ; Having or possession : in 
Gr. %x ftv > L. habitus. (See Category i.) Obs. 

(Like the other categories, very variously understood and 
misunderstood by writers on logic.) 

1588 Fraunce Lawiers Log. 1. xi. 49 b, The affirmative is 
called the habite, the negative the privation thereof. x6*8 
T. Spencer Logick 93 To haue the habit, and to be de- 
prived of the habit are opposed. 1697 tr. Burgersdicins 
his Logic 1. ix. 30 Habit is a manner after which clothes, 
or anything like clothes are put about the body, appended, 
or in any way adjoined to it. 1837 W he well Hist. Induct. 
.Sc. (1857) I. 209 The Categories are the ten heads under 
which assertions or predications may be arranged ^sub- 
stance, quantity, relation, quality, time, place, position, 
hahit, action, passion. 

V. 12. Comb., as (senses 1, 3) habit-bodice, 
-maker, -man, -shop, -skirt ; habit-cloth, a light 
broadcloth used for riding-habits and other outer 
garments ; habit-shirt, a kind of chemisette with 
linen collar, worn hy women under the outer bodice ; 
(sense 9 . habit-bound adj., \ habit-wise adv. 

1892 Daily Nezus 2 July 6/7 The becoming "habit-bodice 
of old, cut away on the hips and fitting like a good glove. 
T819 P. O. Lond. Direct. 84 Tailors and *Habit-Makers. 
1769 Stratford Jubilee 1. i. 12 That valuable creature Mr. 
Pasquin the *habit-man. 1834 Planche Brit. Costume 245 
A covering for the neck and throat, similar to what is now 
called a *habit-shirt. 1751 Eliza Heywood Betsy Thought- 
less 1. 40 The woman at ihe *habit-shop in Co vent-garden. 
1894 Daily News 20 June 6/4 The *habit skirt of to-day is 
surmounted by a riding jacket, generally of a totally 
different colour, a 1626 Bp. Andrewes Serm. xix. (1661) 
389 His vigour, .holdeth out *habit-wise. 

Ha bit, a. Sc. Law. Also 8 habite. [ad. 
L. habit-us, pa. pple. of habere to have, hold.] 
Held, holden : in the legal phrase habit and 
repute, repr. a med.L. habitus et reputatus, in 
earlier times translated halden and repute (or 
reputit), i. e. held and reputed ^to be so and so). 

[1503 Sc. Ads Jos. IV % c. 23 J>e woman . . beand repute 
& haldin as his lachtfull wif. 1551-a Eccles. Scot. Statuta 
135 Qua; talium baptizatorum parentes communiter haben- 
tur et reputantur. 1681 Stair Inst. Law Scot. iv. xlv. 
§ 4 (1693) 704 In the serving of. .terces of relicts, 4 com* 
monly holden and repute' is sufficient.] 1753 Scots Mag. 
Sept. 469/1 As habite and repute a common . . thief. 1773 
Erskine Inst. Law Scot. \. 86 It is presumed or inferred 
from cohabitation . . joined to their being habite, or held, 
aDd reputed, man and wife. 1861 \V. Bell Did. Law 
Scotl. s. v., If the person, .be habit and repute a thief— i.e. 
one who notoriously makes or helps his livelihood by 
thieving. Ibid. s.v. Execution y It is sufficient . . that the 
person . . shall have been at tbe time habit and repute 
qualified. 



HABIT, 6 

b. The phrase habit and repute is also used 
quasi-jw&r/. for: The fact of being commonly held 
and reputed (what is indicated by the context). 

1754 Erskine Prime* Sc. Law(\^o)$j If there has been 
cohabitation and babit and repute for a sufficient time after 
the parties were free to marry. 1838 W. Bell DicL Law 
Scott, s.v Thus marriage may be constituted by babit and 
repute . . So also habit and repute is an aggravation of a 
special act of theft. [By a recent Act, habit and repute is no 
longer made matter of charge in the libel.] 

Habit (hie'bit), v. [a. F. habiie-r to have deal- 
ings with, possess, cohabit, dwell, inhabit, ad. L. 
habit-are to have possession of, inhabit, dwell, abide, 
f. habit-, ppl. stem of habere : see prec] 

fl. intr. To dwell, abide, reside, sojourn. Obs. 

ta 1366 Chalcer Rom. Rose 660 That in her swete song 
delyten In thilke places as tbey habyten. 1483 Caxton 
Cato A viij b, Many men habyten and dwellyn by fayth in 
the cytees. /1159a Gr£en'e Atphonsus 1, i, Although he 
habit on the earth. 1649 Earl Monm. tr. Scnautfs Use 
Passions (1671) 36 Contraries cannot lodge or habit together. 

2. trans. To dwell in, inhabit, arch. 
1598 Hakluyt Voy. I. 435 (R.) Some other towne or place 

habited, vpon or neer the border of it 1601 Holland 
Pliny I. 48 The shore of the ^Ethyopian Ocean, which now 
is habited. 1847 G. Mitchell Fresh Glean. (1851) 250 
Hinzelmann who once habited an old castle. 1891 H. S. 
Merrimax Prisoners Captives III. xL 185 Unless they 
had babited different parts of the globe. 

3. To dress, clothe, attire. (Usually in pa. pple.} 
1588 Shaks. Tit. A. it. iii. 57 Or is it Dian habited like her? 

1656 Stanley Hist. Philos. y. (1701) 174/2 They went 
proudly habited. 1696 Bp. Patrick Comm. Exod. xxbc, 
Tbe High Priest was first habited, and then his Sons. 
1737 Whiston Josephns Antiq. xvm. iii. § 2 He babited 
a great number of soldiers in their habit. 1866 Mrs. H. 
Wood St. Martins Eve xxiv. To habit herself as she deemed 
suitable for ber journey. 1889 D. C. Murray Dangerous 
Catspau* 55 A group of girls, habited in white flannel. 

Jig. 1654 TaARf Comm. Ezra viii. 16 Good matter well 
habited, a 1658 Ford, etc Witch Edmonton 11. ii, Tby 
liking is a Glass By wbich 1*11 habit my behaviour. 

1 4. To accustom, familiarize, habituate ; pa. 
pple. accustomed, practised, used {to or in). Obs. 

1615 Chapman Odyss. v. (R.), O y'are a shrewd one ; and 
so habited Id taking heed. 1627-77 Feltham Resolves 
il iv. 166 A generation of men . . That are so habited in 
falsehood. ai66t Fuller Worthies (1840) II. 109 He was 
so habited to poisons, they became food unto him. 1782 
Paine Let. Abbe" Raynal (1791) 63 A mind habited to 
meanness and injustice. 18x4 Southey Roderick xx. xi 
Habited in crimes, 
f b. To turn into a habit, render habitual. Obs. 
Feltham Resolves 11. lxiii. 293 When Vices habit 
themselves into custom and manners. x66o Fuller Mixt 
Contempt. (1841) 204 Customary sins, habited in us by 
practice and presumption. 

Habitability tfiaesbitabi-llti). [f. next: see 
-1TY.] The quality or fact of being habitable. 

1714 Derham Astro-Theol. (171 5) p. v, Concerning .. the 
Habitability of tbe Planets, and a Plurality of Worlds. 

1827 Blackzv. Mag\ XXII. 166 There's no kind of furniture 
like books : — nothing else can afford one an equal air of 
comfort and habitability. 1880 A. R. Wallace /si. Life 
ix. 183 The very habitability of our globe is due to the 
equalising effects of the waters of the ocean. 

Habitable (hae'bitab'l), a. Also 4 abi table, 
[a. F. habitable (14th c. in Littre), ad. L. habita- 
bilis, f. habitdre to inhabit : see -able.] 

1. Suitable for habitation or as a human abode ; 
fit to live in, inhabitable; also absol. the habit- 
able globe (cf. Gr. of/fov/<cV)?). 

1388 Wyclif Exod. xvi. 35 Til thei camen in to the loud 
abitable. 1490 Caxton Eneydos xvi. 62 We haue gyuen 
her londe babytable. 1555 Eden Decades Contents, Tbe 
description of the north regions : and howe they are habit- 
able. 1660 Hickeringill Jamaica (1661) 3 That vulgar 
division of the World into Zones habitable, .and inhabit* 
able. 1667 Milton P. L. vm. 157 A glimps of Light, 
conveyd so fair Down to this habitable. 1793 Smeaton 
Edystone L. 195 The habitable part of the building. 1838 
Dickens Sick. Nick, xi, A couple of rooms, .which some 
kind of attempt had been made to render habitable. 

f2. Able or ready to dwell. Obs. rare. 

1654 tr. Scudery's Curia Pol. 68 All the virtues are as 
habitable, and as content to dwell with the meanest Subject 
as the mightiest Monarch. 

Hence Habitableness, the quality of being 
habitable ; fitness for habitation. Ha'bitably adv., 
in a habitable manner. 

. *6S3 H. More Conject. CabbaL (1713) 13 In respect of 
its habitableness it is as rigbtly termed an Earth. 
a 1691 Boyle Hist. Air (1692) 78 To prove not only the 
habitableness, but healthful ness of that climate and country. 

1828 Webster cites Forsyth for Habitably. 1843 Mrs. 
Carlyle Lett. I. 239 line public rooms are in a state of 
perfect habitableness again. 

t Ha'bitacle. Obs. exc. Hist. [a. F. habitacle 
(i2lh c. in Littre^ ad. L. habitdeitl-um dwelling- 
place, f. habitdre to inhabit.] 

1. A dwelling-place, habitation. * 

13.. Coer de L. 4149 Thomas.. an other stone i-slong To 
ser Mabouns habitacle. 1382 Wycuf Acts xii. 7 Li;t schoon 
a^en in the habytacle. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 225/2 
Thenne went enstofer to this ryuer & made there his 
habitacle for hym. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems lxxxv. 14 Haile, 
AJphais habitakle ! a 1691 Boyle Hist. Air (1692) 167 Our 
bed. .which in this little habitacle was not far from the fire. 

1829 Southey Epist. in A nniversary n Fortune hath set 
his happy habitacle Among the ancient hills. 

fig. and trans/. 1382 Wyclip Eph. ii. 22 Be je bildid to 
gidere into the hahitacle of God, in the Hooli Gost. c 1450 



HABITED. 

i Habitate vbarbite't , v. rare. [f. L. habitat-, 
! ppl. stem of habitdre to dwell; but by Burton 
I used as a derivative of Habit sb.] a. intr. To dwell. 
! f b. trans. To habituate ; = Habit v. 4. Obs. 
i6zi Burton Anat. Met. 1. ii. 11. vi, They being now habi- 
tated to such meditations and solitary places, can indure no 
company. 1866 J. B. Rose tr. Ovid's Fasti v. 626 Mars 
habitates in the city of his son. Ibid. vi. 936 She doth 
habitate On Tiber's banks. 

Habitation fhsebit^-Jan). Also 4 abitacioun. 
[a. F. habi- f abitation (12th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), 
ad. L. habildtidn-em, f. habitdre to dwell, inhabit. 

1 " Habitacion " in whiche h is written and nat sounded 
witb us.' Palsgr. 1530, p. 17. 1 

1. The action of dwelling in or inhabiting as 
a place of residence ; occupancy by inhabitants. 

CX374 Chaucer Boeth. n. pr. vii. 44 (Camb. MS.) A ryht 
streyt place to the habytasyoun of men.^ c 1386 Monk's T. 
226 He was out cast of mannes compaignye With asses was 
his habitacioun. 4:1410 Hoccleve Mother o/God 137 Tbe 
habitacion Of the holy goost . . Be in myn herte. 1568 Graf- 
ton (title) A Chronicle, .deduced from tbe Creation of the 
Worlde, unto the first habitation of thys Islande. 1667 
Milton P. L. vn. 622 Every Starr perhaps a World Of 
destind habitation. 1726 Shelvocke Voy. round World 
(1757) 55 Excepting the plantations, and places of habitation. 
X897 Daily Ckron. x Feb. 7/4 The premises to be closed., 
until tbey were made fit for buman habitation. 

2. concr. A place of abode or residence : either 
the region or country inhabited, or (now more 
usually) a house, cave, or other particular dwelling- 
place of man or animal. 

1382 Wyclip Acts i. 20 Tbe habitacioun [1388 abitaciounl 
of him be maad desert, and be there riot that dwellith in iL 
C1477 Caxton Jason 70 b, Hit pleseth me right well that 
tbis noble countre be your habitacion. 1598 Barret Theor. 
Warres v. ii. 129 Whether the most habitations of the 
Citie be on high above the alture of the wals. 1662 J. 
Davies tr. Olearius' Voy. Ambass. 67 They had no Cities, 
nor setled Habitations, but liv'd in Woods. 1665 Hooke 
Microgr. 138 These indeed, seem'd to bave been the habita- 
tion of some Animal. 1748 F. Smith Voy. Disc. I. 184 
The Habitations of tbe Indians (which we call Cabbins or 
Tents) are sufficiently wretched. 1859 W. Collins Q. of 
Hearts (1875) 44 The nearest habitation to ours was 
situated about a mile and a half off. i860 Tyndall Glac. 
u . iii. 246 To render the planet a comfortable habitation for 
beings constituted like ourselves. 

fii- '535 Coverdale Hah iii. xi The Sonne and Mone 
remayned still in their habitacion. 1548-77 Vicary Anat. 
iii. (1888) 24 The bead of man is the habitation or dwelling 
place of the reasonable soule. 1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, t. 
iii. 89 An habitation giddy, and vnsure Hath be that buildeth 
on the vulgar heart. 

f b. The Jewish tabernacle. Obs. 

1535 Coverdale Num. vii. 1 Whan Moses had set vp the 
Habitacion and anoynted it, and sanctifyed it. 

3. Tbe name adopted for local branches of the 
1 Primrose League *, a political association estab- 
lished in 1883. (Said to have been suggested by 
that of 'lodge *, used by Masonic societies ; cf. 
also 'tent*, 'grove', and the like, similarly used.) 

1885 Primrose League 13 As a Diploma is issued to every 
Member, Habitations must be careful to send in the Declara- 
tions of every Knight, Dame, or Associate to the Registrar 
for enrolment. 1892 Primrose League in Albemarle Rev. 
Jan. 1 1 The first Habitation started was for the district of 
tbe Strand. Ibid. 13 In drawing up the rules it was sought 
; . to give the affair ratber a Masonic character. .Accord* 
ingly the local committee was called a Habitation. 1895 
Times 15 Nov. 6/1 A meeting of the Arthur Balfour Habi- 
j tat ion of the Primrose League. 

4. A settlement. [After F. habitation!] 

I55S Eden Decades (Arb.) 45 Tbe interpretacion of cer- 
teyne wordes. Cotonie, an habitacion. [1809 Kendall Trav. 
I. ii. 9 In Europe, we speak of settlements, either in a more 
general sense than colonies, or as included within colonies. 
Tbe French call them Habitations.] 1825 Waterton Wand. 
S. Amer. 1. i. lor From Simon's to the great fall there are 
five habitations of the Indians. .These habitations consist 
of from four to eight huts situated on about an acre of 
ground. 

Habitative (hse'bit/tiv"), a. rare. [f. L. ppl. 
stem habitat- (see Habitate) + -ive.] Of or per- 
taining to habitation or occupancy by inhabitants. 

1888 Archzeol. Rcih Mar. 51 The students of Toponomas- 
tique, as the French call the modern science of 4 habitative 
nomenclature '. 

Habit ati'Vity. rare. [ad. F. habitativiti i 
cf. prec. and -nr.] ' The instinct which attaches 
a person to his own special country or manner of 
living' Syd. Soc. Lex. 1886. 

tHa'bitator. Obs. rare. [a. L. habitator 
dweller, agent-n. from habitdre to dwell.] A 
dweller, inhabiter, resident. 

1646 Sir T. BaowNE Pseud. Ep. vi. x. 325 The longest day 
in Cancer is longer uDto us, then that in Capricorne unto tbe 
Southerne habitator. 

Habited (harbited), a. [f. Habit v.] 

1. Dwelt in. inhabited, arch. 

1866 Edin. Rev. CXX1V. 184 The habited and uninhabit- 
able portions of the globe. 

2. Clothed, dressed. 

1807 Robinson Archxol. Grxca § 10 p. Ix, Statues of the 
Habited Graces. 1865 Sat. Rev. 2 Dec. 696/1 How little 
has been done . . to elevate the habited man above the 
naked savage I 

1 3. That has become habitual ; commonly 
practised ; accustomed. Obs. 

1605 Verstegan Dec. Intett. ii. (1628) 53 This antient and 



tr. De Imitatione 111. xxvii. 96 Bringe oute of be habitacle 
of myn herte all maner of dcrkenes. a X555 Braoford 
Wks. (Parker Soc.) 356 These our corruptible habitacles, 
wherein we abide the Lord's leisure. 1684 tr. Bone t's Merc. 
Compit. 1. 36 The Bloud- vessels (those genuine Habitacles 
of noxious Vapours). 
2. A canopied niche in the wall of a building. 
c 1384 CHAUCEft H. Fame tit. 104 And eke in each of the 
pinnacles Weren sundry habitacles. 1875 Parker Gloss. 
Archit., Habitacle,. .applied also to a niche for a statue. 
. Ibid. s.v. Tabernacle, Tabernacles were also called MaisoDs, 
( Habitacles, Hovels, and Housings in ancient contracts. 

t Habit axule. Obs. [ad. L. habitdcnlwn 
i (also found in Eng. nse^ ; see prec] =prec. 1. 
t C1374 Chaucer Boeth. 11. pr. vii. 44 (Camb. MS.) In tbe 
I clos of thilke lytul habytacule [z .r. habitaclel. 1517 Tor- 
kington Pilgr. (18S4) 20 The habitacule and lordshippe of 
I Kyng Mynos. [1651 Biggs Nciv Disp. ? 112 The topick 
I habitaculum of that contagion.] 

t Ha'bitance. Obs. In 6 -aunce. [a. OF. 
habilance, £. habiter to dwell : see -ance.] A 
dwelling-place, habitation. 

1590 Spenser F. Q. ii. vii. 7 What art thou, man .. That 
here in desert hast thine habitaunce 1 
Habitaucy [harbitansr . [f. next : see -anct.] 

1. Residence as an inhabitant ; inhabitance. 
»79« J. Belknap Hist. Neiv-Hampsh. III. 268 The quali- 
fications of a representative are two years' habitancy. 1819 
W. S. Rose Lett. I. 131 Hospitals . . turning upon some 
miserable question of habitancy within yery confined limits. 

2. Inhabitedness, populousness. rare. 
1837 BiacMv. Mag. XLI. 735 An escape from the close 

air and crowded habitancy of the streets. 

3. Body or mass of inhabitants collectively. 
1832—3 De Quincey Tradit. Rabbins Wks. i860 XIV. 

267 Those [persons] do not comprehend the whole habitancy 
! of this well-stocked house. 186a F. Hall in Jml. Asiat. 
Soc. Bengal 1 Its habitancy may at one time have com- 
peted with that of London. 

Habitant (hse bitant), a. and sb. Also 5 aby-, 
5-6 -aunt(e. [a. F. habitant, ad. L. habitant-em, 
pr. pple. of habitdre to dwell in, inhabit.] 

A. adj. Inhabiting, indwelling. 
1856 R. A. VaughaN Mystics (i860) II. xii. i. 230 A hahi- 

tant spirit. 

B. sb. 1. One who dwells or resides in a place ; 
a resident, inhabitant, indweller. 

1490 Caxton Eneydos Prol. 10 This present boke is 
necessarye to alle cytezens and habytaunts in townes. 
ci$oo Melnsine xxx. 221 Thabytants of the Cyte. 1530 
Palsgr. 828/2 Habytaunt, a dweller. 1583 Stanyhurst 
yEneis 111. (Arb.) 74 The habitans in vallye remayned. 
164a Howell For. Trav. (Arb.) 86 The various habitants of 
j tbe Earth, a 17*1 Prior Callimachus 1. 5 To Heaven's 
great habitants. 1826 Disraeli Viv. Grey iv. vi, The 
little city of which he was now an habitant, 
i Jig. 1667 Milton P. L. x. 588 Sin, there in power 
before, Once actual, now in body, and to dwell Habitual 
habitant. 1818 Byron Ch. Har. iv. exxi, O Love ! no 
habitant of earth thou art. t 

|| 2. (pronounced ab/tan; pi. oftenasformerlyinF. 
habitans). A native of Canada (also of Louisiana) 
: of French descent ; one of the race of original 
French colonists, chiefly small farmers or yeomen. 
1836 Sir F. B. Head 28 Oct. in Narrative vi. (1839) 130 
i The real interests of the French habitans of Lower Canada. 
1 1839 Earl of Durham Rep. Brit. N. Amer. 19 Members of 
the family of some habitant. 185s W. 1 rving Washington 
11. viii. 96 To ascertain the feelings of the habitans, or 
[ French yeomanry. 1856 Olmsted Slave States 682 A 
hamlet of cottages, occupied by Acadians, or what the 
planters call habitans, poor white, French Creoles. 1881 
1 Harper's Mag. Nov. 823 Pirogue as the habitants call it. 

Habitat (hae-bitset\ [a. L. habitat, 3rd pers. 
! sing. pres. tense of habitdre, lit. 4 it inhabits', in 
Floras or Faunas, written in Latin, introducing the 
natural place of growth or occurrence of a species, 
j Hence, taken as the technical term for Ibis.] 

Nat. Hist. The locality in wbich a plant or 
animal naturally grows or lives ; habitation. Some- 
times applied to the geographical area over which 
it extends, or the special locality to which it is 
confined; sometimes restricted to the particular 
station or spot in which a specimen is found ; but 
chiefly used to indicate the kind of locality, as 
the sea-shore, rocky cliffs, chalk hills, or the like. 

[1762 Hudsoh Flora Anglica 70 Common Primrose- 
Habitat in sylvis sepibuset ericetis ubique.] 1796 Withek- 
Ing Brit. Plants Diet Terms (ed. 3) 6a Habitatio. the 
natural place of growth of a plant in its wild state. This is 
now generally expressed by the word Habitat. 1809 Edin. 
Rev. XV. X27 It has also flowered.. after having been 
transferred from its native habitat. 1817 J. Bradbury 
Trav. 7 A catalogue of some of the more ran; plants in the 
neighbourhood of St. Louis.. together with their habitats. 
1840 E. NewMAH Brit. Ferns (1844) 255 The Black Spleen- 
wort, .occurs on rocks as a native habitat. 1857 H. Miller 
Test. Rocks \. 9 The sea is everywhere now.. the great 
habitat of the Algae. 1874 J. A Allen in Coues Birds 
N. W. 294 A mixed race has b^en long known to exist in 
the region wbere their habitats adjoin. 

b. Hence generally: Dwelling-place; habitation. 
1854 Lowell Cambridge 30 Yrs. Ago Pr. Wks, 1890 I. 48 
But every thing is not a Thing, and all things are good for 
nothing out of their natural habitat. 1869 Miss Mulock 
Woman's Kingd. 111. 54 He reached at last Brook Street, 
that favourite habitat of physicians, 1871 Earle Philol. 
Eng. Tongue § 372 This word [splotchl has its habitat in 
Oxfordshire. 1876 Glaostonk Homeric Syuchr. 83 Pleas 
I . .for accepting an Asiatic origin and habitat for Homer. 



HABITION. 

habited vice. 1651 tr. Life Fatter Sarpi (1676) 101 Not ! 
superstition, but a constant tenacity, and an habited custom. 

f Habition. Obs. rare. In 6 habycyon. [ad. 
late L. habit ion-cm, n. of action f. habere to have.] 
? Holding, having ; or living, cohabiting, 

1502 Ord. Crysten Men (W. de W. 1506) iv. xiii. 204 By 
habycyon carnaH in fornycacyon. 

Habitual ^habi*ti?/ai;, a. {sb.) [ad. med.L. 
habitudl-is, f. habitus Habit.] 

A. adj. f 1. Philos. and Theol. Belonging to 
the ' habit ' or inward disposition (see Habit sb. 
8) ; inherent or latent in the mental constitution, j 

With various shades of meaning, as (a) latent in the mind 
or memory, though not exhibited in action, as in habitual 
kn&iuledge or cognition (in the Scotist philosophy), know- 
ledge latent in the memory, and capable of being called up 
when occasion presents itself; (6) latent or Inherent in the 
character, even when not in active exercise ( = Dispositive), 
as in habitual faith, grace, righteousness , etc., often opposed 
to 'actual'; (c) potential, virtual, though^ not practically 
exercised, as in habitual jurisdiction ; (<i) inherent, native, 
as opposed to acquired, artificially assumed, or studied; 
(e) subjective, as opposed to 'objective'. 

X526 Pitgr. Perf. ^W. de W. 1531) 160b, The attencyon 
that we ought to haue in prayer must be.. not altogyder 
actuall nor onely habituall. a. 1535 More Whs. 732 (R.) 
The habituall belief is in the childe, verye beliefe, though 
it be not actuall belieuing and thinking vpon the faith, 
as the habituall reason is in the childe very reason, though 
it be not actuall reasoninge and making of sillogismes. 
^»S8s Hooker Disc. Justification § 21 The difference of 
the which operations, maketh it needfull to put two kindes 
likewise of sanctifying righteousnesse, Habituall, and 
Actuall. Habituall, that holynesse, wherewith our soules are 
inwardly indued, the same instant, when first wee begin to 
bee the Temples of the holy Ghost. 1615 D. Dyke Myst. 
Self deceiving 114 There is a double both keeping and 
breaking of the commandments, habitual and actual, c 1656 
Bramhall Replic. iv. 160 With the Romanists themselues 
1 distinguish between habituall and actual! Jurisdiction. 
1669 Cokaine Poems 74 Her sweet Conditions all the ver- 
tues were, Not studied but habitual in her. a 1716 South 
(J.) Art is properly an habitual knowledge of certain rules 
and maxims. 1837-8 Sir W. Hamilton Logic ill. vi. (i860) 
I. 52 By Objective or Systematic Logic is meant that com- 
plement of doctrines of which the Science of Logic is made 
up; by Subjective or Habitual Logic is meant the specu- 
lative knowledge of these doctrines which any individual., 
may possess. 

2. Of the nature of a habit; fixed by habit; 
existing as a settled practice or condition ; con- 
stantly repeated or continued ; customary. 

161 1 Cotgr., Habitual, habituall ; customarie, continuall. 
x6i6 Bullokar Engl. Expos., Habituall, growne to a habit 
by long custome. 1635 J. Hayward tr. BiondVs Banish 'd 
Virg. 128 To deprive women of their natural I feares, though 
she beleeved them to be rather habituall than naturall. 
1681 tr. Be ton's Myst. Physkk Introd., In a Tertian Ague, 
when it is fix'd and habitual for many days. 1684 R. H. 
School Recreat. 25 Repeat them 'till it becomes habitual to 
him, to keep his Ground certain, advance . . and observe a 
due Time. 1790 Burke Fr. Rev. Wks. V. 253 Habitual 
dissoluteness of manners. 1824 W. Irving T. Trav. I. 
xo8 An Englishman's habitual diffidence and awkward* 
ness of address. 1859 Darwin Orig. Spec. viii. (1873) 205 
How unconsciously many habitual actions arc performed. 
1880 L. Stephen Pope iv. 92 The thin, drawn features wear 
the expression of habitual pain. 

b. trans/. Of an agent : That habitually does 
or is what is denoted by the noun ; constantly or 
customarily occupied in a practice. Of a volcano : 
Constantly or frequently active or in eruption. 

x8»s Macaulay Ess., Milton (1854) 5 A habitual drunkard. 
1830 Lyell Princ. Geol. 1. 329 [Hel supposed it to have been 
once a great habitual volcano, like Vesuvius. 1869 Act 32 

S33 Vict. c. 99. § 1 This Act may be cited as The Habitual 
nminals Act, 1869. 1875 Hamerton tntell. Life 1. Hi. 20 
Almost all English people are habitual tea-drinkers. 

3. Commonly or constantly used ; usual, accus- 
tomed. 

a 1654 Selden Table-T. (Arb.) 100 Proverbs are habitual 
to a Nation, being transmitted from Father to Son. 1750 
Shenstone Rural Elegance 202 Th' habitual scene of hill 
and dale. i8ao ScoaESBY Acc. Arctic Reg. II. 16 The | 
whale-fishers.. who most distinguished themselves by their ' 
habitual success in capturing those formidable creatures. 
1863 Geo. Eliot Ro/nola 11. xxxii, A low stool .. was 
Romola's habitual seat whon they were talking together. 

B. ellipt. as sb. f 1. A latent or inherent affec- 
tion of the soul (cf. A. 1 b) . Obs. rare. 

xfoo O. Sedgwick Christ the Life 22 For the Habituals 
of Grace, .and . .for the Comfortables of Grace. 

2. A habitual criminal, drunkard, etc. colloq. 

1884 Gd. Words 398/2 As a body the * habituals ' are no 
doubt rightly labelled dangerous. 1895 Daily News 13 
Apr. 5/1 Four ' habituals ' at ten grains a day in every 
thousand people, would practically account for the whole 
of the opium lawfully consumed. 

Hence Habituality, the quality or state of being ! 
habitnal, habitualness; in quot. 1858, the state of 
being fixed in old habits. Habrtualize v. trans., 
to render habitual. 

1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1852) II. 517 With the sole : 
expectation of rivetting and habitualizing the three virtues 
thereby in our hearts^ 1801 W. Tavlor in Monthly Mag. 
XII. 403 Adjectives in ive, as communicative, conducive, 
expressive, .bear to the participles present .. the relation of 
habituality to actuality. 1858 Cablyle Fredk. Gt. I. 11 1. 
viii.^1872) 189 With our ponderous Austrian depth of Habitu- 
ality and indolence of Intellect. 

Habitually (hahi'tiwali), adv. [-LY 2 .] 

\ L With respect to habit, disposition, or con- 
stitution ; inherently, essentially ; potentially. 
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(Sometimes opposed to actually : cf. prec. 1 , and 
Dispositively 1.) Obs. 

1597 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. Iv. § 6 The gifts and virtues 
which Christ as man hath above men. .make him really and 
habitually a man more excellent than we are. a 1639 W. 
Whateley Prototypes 1. v. (1640) 50 Though Adam were 
perfect habitually yet not actually, I meane though hee 
had an ability to attaine perfect knowledge of God and the 
creatures, yet hee had not yet actually gotten all such 
knowledge. 1660 Bond Scut. Reg. 70 Our Anabaptists, 
and Puritans .. pretend that the Government originally 

?roceedeth and habitually resideth in the people. 1671 
'lavel Fount. Life vii. 19 If you stand not Habitually 
ready to leave father [etc.]. 

2. In the way of habit or settled practice ; con- 
stantly, usually, customarily. 

1682 Sir T. Browne Ckr. Mor. 1. xxx, Often repeated acts 
make us habitually evil. 1790 Burke Fr. Rev. Wks. V. 04 
Supreme authority placed in the hands of men not taught 
habitually to respect themselves. 1883 Froude in Contemp. 
Rev. XLIV, 3 A God-fearing man, who prayed habitually 
at his children 1 s bedside. 

Habrtualness. [f. as prec. + -ness.] The 
quality or stale of being habitual ; customariness. 

x668 Wilkins Real Char. 111. vii. 337 The use of the first 
Particle, is to denote the Habitualness of any such thing. 
a 1729 S. Clarke Serm. cxliv. Wks. 1738 II. 188 The 
Habitualness of our Obedience. *86o Pusey Miu. Proph. 
489 The prophet expresses the habitualness of these visita- 
I tions by a vtvid present. 

fHabituary, a. Obs. rare. [ad. L. type 
t *habitudri-us, f. habitus Habit.] « Habitual 2. 
1627 F. E. Hist. Edw. ft (1680) 3 How difficult a thing 
it was to invert the course of Nature, .confirm'd by continu- 
ance of practice, and made habituary by custom. 

t Habituate (habrtiw^t), ppl. a. Obs. [ad. 
L. habitudtus, pa. pple. of habitudre : see next.] 

1. Made or become habitual ; formed into a habit ; 
established by repetition or continuance. 

1526 Pilgr. Perf (W. de W. 1531) 94 b, When it is habit- 
uate by enstome. 1689-90 Temple Ess. Heroick Virtue 
vi. (Jod.), Either native, or "habituate. 1720 Welton Suffer. 
! Son of God I. ii. 33 In an habituate course to pursue its 
Dictates. 

2. Of a person : Grown accustomed (Jo a thing) ; 
established in a habit or custom ( = Habitual 2 b). 

1606 Bp. Andrewks Serm. II. 203 That we might grow 
habituate in grace. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 383 Islanders 
habituate to moist airs. 1679 J. Goodman Penit. Pardoned 
11. i. (17 1 3) 143 An old habituate sinner. 

Habituate (babi'ti^t), v. [f. L. habittidt-, 
ppl. stem of habitudre to bring into a condition, f. 
habitus condition, Habit. Cf. F. habituer. ~\ 
f 1. trans. To render (anything) habitual, form 
into a habit. Obs. 

a 1613 Overbury Newes from Sea Wks. (1856) 181 Small 
faults habituated, are as dangerous as little leakes unfound. 
1615 Bargrave Serm. E iij, No injury . .could habituate in 
him an Italianate and eternall malice. X649 Bp. Hall 
Cases Consc. iv. (1654) 26 A practice that is now so habit- 
uated amongst all nations. 

2. To fix (any one) in a habit ; to accustom to, 
familiarize with. Pa. pple. Used, accustomed. 
Const, to {fin, f into, f with), to do something. 

1530 Palsgr. 577/1 And I may ones habytuate hym in this 
condiscyon, all is safe. 1628 T. Spencer Logick 61 A man 
that is habituated witb righteousnesse. 1630 Brathwait 
Eng. Gentlem. (1641) 4 To .. habituate him to a more 
generous forme, a 1680 Chaknock Attrib. God (1834) I. 4 
He that habituates himself in some sordid hist. 1703 
Moxon Meeh. Exerc. 202 By Use you must habituate your 
self to let the edge of your Tool bear upon the Work when 
the Pole . . comes down. 1864 Bo wen Logic ix. 308 In 
minds not habituated to accurate thinking. 

absol. 1689 W. AT\voon Ld. C.-J. Herbert's A cc. Examined 
58 Mischiefs more remote, .may habituate to Corruption. 
1 3. To settle as an inhabitant {in a place). Obs. 
[After F. habituer.'] 

1603 Florio Montaigne (1634) 548, I shall never be .. so 
strictly habituated in my country, that I would follow him. 
1695 Temple Irttrod. Hist. Eng. Wks. II. 584 (L.) Many 
. . gentlemen left their families habituated in these countries. 
4. To resort to habitually, to frequent. U.S. 
187a *Ouida' Fittfs Election (Tauchn.) 185 Lounge in 
the bay window, habituate the coulisses and employ, .other 
. .methods for killing time. 1883 National Baptist (U. S.) 
XIX. 769 The places which be habituated and glorified. 

Habituated, a. [f. prec. vb. + -eu 
1 1. Made habitual, formed into a habit. Obs. 
1615 T. A dams Blackc Devilt 55 Any un mortified, habit- 
uated, affected sinne. 1653 Manton Exp. James ii. 13 
Habituated dispositions, good or bad. 
2. Fixed in a habit, accustomed. 
16 19 Jer. Dyke Counterpoyson 8 A man may fall into 
these sinnes, and yet not be an habituated sinner. 1655 
R. Vounge Agst. Drunkards 6 An habituated, infatuated, 
incorrigible, cauterized Drunkard. 1874 Blackie Set/ -Cult. 
47 To prevent the stomach from becoming the habituated 
slave of any kind of food. 

Habituation ( habit hv^'Jan). [nd. med.L. 
habituation- em, n. of action f. habitudre : see 
above. Cf. obs. F. habituation.'} 

1 1. The action of rendering or becoming habi- 
tual ; formation of habit. Obs. 

c 1449 Pecock Repr. 111. xix. 415 Habituacioun and cus. 
torn. 1673 O. Walker Edue. 90 Jhe inclinations and dis- 
positions, which by our own industry and habituations are 
turned now into natural. 

2. The action of habituating or acenstoming, or 
the condition of being habituated {to something). 



HABITUE. 

1816 Keatinge Trav. (1817) II. 12 Such is the effect of 
habituation, that if passing a river, he hardly puts down 
his head in effort to drink. 1890 Spectator 4pct., Power to 
endure is most usually the result of habituation to work, 
Habitude (hce bitiwd . Also 5 abitude. [a. 
F. habitude (14th c. in Littre) disposition, habit, 
ad. L. habitudo condition, plight, habit, appearance, 
f. habit-, ppl. stem of habere."] 

1. Manner of being or existing; constitution; 
inherent or essential character ; mental or moral 
constitution, disposition ; usual or characteristic 
.bodily condition, temperament : = Habit sb. 5, 8. 

c 1400 Lanfranc's Cimrg. 65 J>e leche muste Joke be dis- 
posicioun, be abitude, age, vertu, and complexioun of him 
pat is woundid. 1540 Mokysine Vives 1 Introd. IVysd. 
\\ ivb, Helthe is a temperat habytude of the bodye. 1579- 
80 North Plutarch (1676) 996 Vcrtue proceeding from 
the sincere habitude of the Spirit. 1597 Shaks. Lowr's 
Compl.ru His real habitude gave life and grace To ap- 
pertaining* and to ornament. 1603 Holland Plutarch's 
Mor. 9 Bodily exercise , , addeth thereto a good habitude 
and strong constitution. 1677 Gale Crt. Gentiles 111. 86 
Because they had not <vefia,a good habitude of soul. 1796 
Kirwan Elem. Min. (ed. 2) I. Pief. 7 By a happy com- 
parison of the habitudes of the adjacent fossils. J870 
Proctor Other Worlds 8 Various as are the physical habi- 
tudes which we encounter as we travel over the surface of 
our globe. 

f2. Manner of being with relation to something 
else; relation, respect. Obs. 

m 1561 T. Norton Calvin's Inst. iv. 123 He is so conteined 
in the Sacrament, that he abideth in neauen : and we de- 
termyne no other presence but of habitude. 1587 Goloing 
De Momay 8g There is a Father, a Sonne, and a habitude 
of them both, which wee would haue called the Loue, the 
Union, or the kindnesse of them, that is to wit, the Holy 
Ghost. 1597 Mor ley tntrod. Mus. Annot., The habitude 
(which we call proportion) of one sound to another. 1646 
StR T. Browne Pseud. Ep. vi. iii. 288 The habitude of this 
inferiour globe unto the superiour. 1690 Locke Hum. Und. 
iv. xi. § 14 The same Ideas having immutably the same 
Habitudes one to another. 17^32 Berkeley Alciphr. iv. § 21 
Proportion . . signifies the habitude or relation of one quantity 
to another. 

+ b. In full habitude : to the full extent, wholly, 
entirely. Obs. rare. Cf. in all respects.) 

a 1661 Fuller Worthies (1840) I. 165 Although I believe 
not the report in full habitude. 

f3. Familiar relation or acquaintance; fami- 
liarity, intimacy ; association, intercourse. Obs. 
(Cf. Habit sb. 10.) 

161s Drayton Poly-olL xvii. Notes 271 Most kinde habi- 
tude then was twixt him and the Pope. 1655 Evelyn 
Mem. (1857) III. 65 The discourse of some with whom I 
have had some habitudes since my coming home. 1768-74 
Tucker Lt. Nat. (1852) II. ^14 The entertainment found 
among their play-fellows, and habitude with the rest of the 
family. 1796 Burke Lett. Noble Ld. Wks. VII 1. 56, 1 have 
lived for a great many years in habitudes with those who 
professed them. 

f b. concr. A person with whom one is familiar ; 
an associate, acquaintance. Obs. rare. 

1676 Etheredge Man of Mode iv. i, La Corneus and 
Sallyes were the only habitudes we had. 
4. A disposition to act in a ceitain way, arising 
either from natural constitution, or from frequent 
repel iti on of the same act ; a customary or usual 

j mode of action : = Habit sb. 9. 

1603 Florio Montaigne 11. xi. (1632) 235 A man shall 
plainly perceive in the minds of these two men . . so perfect 
an habitude unto vertue, that [etc.]. 1641 Marcombes in 
Lismore PaPers Ser. 11. (1888) IV. 234 Beter for a yong 
Gentleman not to haue Learned under another then to haue 

j taken an ill habitude. 1683 Dryden Life Plutarch 21 An 
habitude of commanding his passions in order to his health. 
1736 Bi tler Anal. 1. v. § 2 Many habitudes of life, not 
given by nature, but which nature directs us to acquire. 
1766 Hist. Europe in Ann. Reg. 14/1 Attachment lo those 
habitudes which they derived from their ancestors, 1805 
Syo. Smith Mor. Philos. xvii. (1850) 242 All the great habi- 
tudes of every^ species of animals have repeatedly been 
proved to be independent of imitation. 1829 Landor 

I I mag. Conv. Wks. 1846 I. 367/2 The habitude of nearly three 
months renders this food . . more commodious to my studies 
and more conducive to my sleep. 1837 Btackw. Mag. X LI I. 

( 233 The bird, contrary to his habitude, was roosting on a 
lowir perch, 

b. 1 Without a or //.) — Habit sb. 9 b. 

1599 Jas. I BacriA. Awpav (1682) 28 Which, .by long habi- 
! tude, are thought rather vertue than vice among them. 
, c 1704 Pnior Henry Emma 463 Brought by long habitude 
I from bad to worse. 1751 Johnson Rambler No. 98^11 
[Theyl can be learned only by habitude and conversation. 
1826 Southev in Q. Rev. 307 The natural effect of local 
habitude is to produce local attachment. 1889 Spectator 
g Nov. 642/2 In the new land .. the fetters of habitude 
fall off and the cultivated man will work like the hind. 

+ 5. Chern. {pi.) Ways of acting or * behaviour ' 
of one substance with another ; reaction. Obs. 

1793 Hope in Phil. Trans. Edin. (1798) IV.* 10 Habitudes 
of Strontian mineral with acids. 1818 Faraday Exp. Res. 
xxxii. (1826) 183 Most authors .. have noticed its habitudes 
with sulphuric acid. 1832 G. R. Porter Porcelain «v Gt. 
78 Trial should be made of the habitude* of different colours 
in combination with their flux. 

II Habitu6 {Mt&e . [F. habitui (fern, -ie , pa. 
pple. of habituer to Habituate, to bring into 
a habit.] One who has the habit of going to or 
frequenting a place ; a habitual visitor or resident. 

«8i8 J. W. Croker Jml. 7 Dec. in C. Papers (1884) I. iv. 
122 The habitue's of Oatlands give her ttrennes and receive 
them in return from her. 1841 Lever C. O'Malley xxvii, 
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A smile in w hich any habitue" of the house would have read 
our fate. 1849 Thackeray Pendennis xxviii, Old kabitu/s 
of the boxes. 

fHabi tUOUB a. Obs. rare. [ad. L. type 
*habituosns, f. habitus Habit.] Belonging to the 
* habit ' or mental constitution ; native. 

1633 Rogers Treat. Sacram. 1. To Rdr. 12 Whose learned 
and habituous abilities can farre better performe it. 

t Ha*biture. Obs. rare- 1 , [ad. L. type *habi- 
iura,i. habit- 1 see Habit.] = Habitude. 

1599 Marston Sco. V Manic 1. iv ; Each Ape. .That can no 
sooner ken what's vertuous, But will auoid it, and be vitious. 
Without much doe, or farre fetch 't habiture [rime cure], 

|| Habitus (b?e-bitik). [L.] = Habit sb. 5, 6. 

»886 Syd. Soc. Lex^ Habitus, same as Habit, and Habit 
of body. 1886 Science 22 Jan. 87/1 The disposition to the 
disease,— the consumptive habitus. 

Hable, early form of Able : see also Habile. 

Hablement, obs. form of Habiliment. 

Hab-nab, Hab or nab : see Hab, 

Habound, -ance, -ant, etc. obs. ff. Abound, 
Abundance, etc., very frequent from 14th to 16th c. 

Habourgioun, -joyn, obs. ff. Habergeon. 

Habrik, obs. form of Hauberk. 

Habrocome (hse-brok^m). Zool. [ad. mod.L. 
Habrocoma, f. Gr. Appos delicate, graceful + Ko^tfj 
hair.] Name of a genus of small Sonth American 
rodents with large ears like the chinchillas. 

HHabromaniaCbaebr^m^'nia). Path. [mod.L., 
f. Gr. &{3p6s graceful, delicate + pavta madness.] A 
kind of insanity ia which the delusions are of 
a cheerful or gay character. 

1854 m Mavne Expos. Lex. 

Habroneme (hx'bvonim), a. A fin, [f. Gr. 
cl£/>o> delicate + vijfia thread, f. vttv to spin.] 
Having the appearance of fine threads. 

1886 in Syd. Soc. Lex, 

Habund, -ant, obs. ff. Abound, Abundant. 
Haburden(ne, obs. form of Haberdine. 
Haburdepays, obs. form of Avoirdupois. 
Habur-, habyrgen, -gin, -joun, etc., obs. ff. 
Habergeon. 

Habyle, habylle, obs. forms of Habille v. 

Habyllement, -byly-, obs. ff. Habiliment. 

Hacbus^h, obs. forms of Hackbush. 

Hace, Sc. form of noose. Hoarse a. 

Hache ,haj). Now only as F. [a. F. hache 
(12th c. in Liltre^ = Sp. hatha, It. accia :-OHG. 
*/tappfa 1 whence heppa, MHG. hepe scythe, bill, 
sickle.] 

1 1. An ax, hatchet. Obs. 

[1283 De Coupiatoribus providendis in Rymer Focdera 
(1727) II.207 Magnam & fortem hachiam, vel securini, ad 
grossas & parvas arbores succidendas.] 13.. Coer de L. 
4357 Some caughte a bote and some an hach. ^1330 R. 
Brunne Chron. (1810) 32 He slouh Colibrant with hache 
Daneis. a 1375 Joseph A rim. 303 He hedde an hache 
vppon hei; wij> a gret batue. 1481 Caxton Godfrey ccx. 
307 Holdyng naked swerdes or haches or axis danoys. 
1531 Elyot Gov. i. xviii, His sworde or hache of Steele. 

2. Prehist. Archxol. [mod. F. hache] : see quot. 

1880 Dawkins Early Man 163 The Palaeolithic imple- 
ments, .consist of the flake, the chopper, .the hache, or oval 
pointed implement intended for use without a handle. 

Hache : see Hachy and Hash. 

Hache, -ed, hachet : see Hatch, -ed, -et. 

f Hachee. Obs. [a. OF. hachee, hasehiec pain, 
anguish, torment.] Pain, pang, torment. 

cny> Pilgr. Lvf Manhode 1. liv. (i860) 33 Therfore ye 
shuldren breke al and brose bi smale gobbettes and parties, 
in grete syhinges and grete hachees in tbinkinge. 

Haehee, Hachey : see Hachy. 

|[ Hachis (hajf). [F.: cf. Hachy.] -Hank. 

1751 Smollett Per. Pic. (1779) II. xliv. 72 A curious 
hachis of the lights, liver, and blood of a hare, 1845 
Disraeli Sybil {i%(f$) 173 What a hachis you made of it ! 

Hachisch, -ieh, var. of Hashish. 

II Hachure (bajw-r), sb. [a. mod. F. hachurc 
hatching, f. hacher : see Hatch v. and -ure,] In 
Cartography, (plnr.) : The lines used in hill- 
shading to indicate the more or less steep slope 
of the surface. Also altrib. as in hachure lines. 

1858 Merc. Marine Mag. V. 173 The scale of shade is 
made to express the degree of slope by the strength of the 
hachure lines. 1878 Huxley Physiogr. 12 If the ground 
is steep, the lines, or hachures, are drawn thick and close 
together, so that the hilly spots become dark. 1887 J. T. 
Walker in Encycl. Brit. XXII. 709/2 There are two rival 
methods of hill-shading — one by horizontal contours, the 
other hy vertical hachures. 

HachUTe, v. [f. prec. sb.] trans. To shade 
(a map) with hachures to represent the elevations. 
Hence Hachtrred ppl. a. ; Hachy Ting vbl. sb. 

1864 in Webster. 1885 Athenxum 23 May 655/2 The 
Hill features, .are printed in a separate colour, .making the 
Map much more picturesque than the usual black hachuring 
permits. 1894 Lit. World 3 Aug. 76 How vividly hachured 
maps may bring out the important physical features of 
accidented ground. 

t Hachy. Obs. Also 4 hach6 ; 7 hachee , hachey. 
[The 14th c. form app. represents an OF. hache', 
from pa, pple. of hacher to Hash; the 17th c. 
hachee t -ey, -y may be the same, or may phoneti- 



cally represent F. hachis (1539 in Esttenne) in 
same sense. See also Hash.] = Hash. 

4:1330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 15759 And passed 
wel ^o bat hache; So swete a mete neuer or et he. 161 1 
Cotgr., Hachis, a. hachey, or hachee : a sliced gal limaufrey, 
or minced meat, a 1648 Dicsy Closet Open. (1677) 151 
Small cut juycy Hachy of Rabbet, Capon, or Mutton. 
ibid., A aounshing Hachy. a 1668 Sir W. Waller Div. 
Mcdit.{\%y$) 46 If our forefathers could see our hachtts, 
and olliacs, and hodgpodges. 

II Hacienda (asi,e-nda). [Sp. (abycnda) = 
landed property, estate, domes lie work, (OSp. 
facienda, Pg. fazenda) :—L.facienda things to be 
done, f. /aaVe to do.] In Spain, and existing or 
former Sp. colonies : An estate or * plantation 1 
with a dwelling-bouse upon it; a farming, stock- 
raising, mining, or manufacturing establishment 
in the country ; sometimes, a country-house. 

[171 7 Frezier Voy. S. Sea 135 That they call La Hazi- 
enda de la Marquesa, or the Marchioness's Estate.) 1760- 
7a tr, Juan $ Ulloa s s Voy. (ed. 3) II. 116 These extensive 
tracts of land are divided into Haciendas, or estates belong* 
ing to noble families of Lima. 1808 Pike Sources Mississ. 
in. 256 The Hacienda of Pattos was a square enclosure of 
about three hundred feet. 1852 Th. Ross Humboldt's 
Trav. I. xv. 477 A square house (the hacienda or farm) 
contained nearly eighty negroes. 1881 Raymoso Mining 
Gloss., Hacienda., in mining is usually applied to the offices, 
principal buildings, and works for reducing the ores. 

Hack (boek), sb. 1 Also 4-5 hak(e, 5 hacc, 5-7 
hacke. [In sense 1, known from end of 13th c ; 
app. cognate with MHG. and Ger. hacke, Da. hakke 
pick -ax, mattock, hoc, Du. hah hoe, mattock in 
Kilian hacke ; related to Hack vA The word is not 
fonnd in OE. , nor in ON. The other senses are prob. 
of later derivation from the vb. : cf. Da, and Sw. 
hak notch, from hakken.'] 

1. A tool or implement for breaking or chopping 
up. a. Variously applied to agricultural tools of 
the mattock, hoe, and pick- ax tvpe. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 1241 He Iened him ban a-pon his hak, 
Wit seth his sun bus-gat he spak. 1483 Cath. Angl. 160/2 A 
Hacc, bidens, $c. Ibid. 170/1 An Hak {A. bake), bidetis , 
fossoriunt, ligo, marra. 1594 Vestry Bks. (Surtees) 36 Payed 
for sharpinge the church hacke. 1616 Surfl. & Markh. 
Country Fartne 655 Such seeds may be sowne in little fur- 
rowes made with a hacke or grubbing axe. i6ao Mark ham 
Fareiv. Husb. n. ii. (1668) 4 With these hacks you shall 
hew and cut to pieces all the earth formerly plowed up furrow 
by furrow. 1674 Ray N. C. Words 34 A Hack ; a Pick- 
ax ; a Mattock made only with one, and that a broad end. 
1797 Monthly Mag. III. 34 The custom . . of breaking the 
ground or clods with a sort of hack.^ 1855 Robinson Whitby 
Gloss., Hack, half amattock, one without the adze end. 

b. A two-pronged tool like a mattock, used for 
pulling up turnips, dragging dung, etc.; = Drag 2 e. 

1797 Statist. Acc. ScotL XIX. 535 (Jam. 1 ) They loosen all 
the ground completely with a hack, an instrument with a 
handle of about 4 or 5 feet long, and two iron prongs like a 
fork, but turned inwards. 1808 25 Jamieson s. v. Hack, 
Mudhack, a pronged mattock, used for dragging dung from 
carts. 1848 Jrnl. R. Agric. Soc. IX. 11. 505 They [turnips! 
are pulled up by a peculiar drag, or * hack ' as it is provincially 
called [N. Rid. Yorks.]. 

c. A miner s pick used for breaking stone, esp. 
in sinking work. 

1681 Houghton Compl. Miner Gloss. (E. D. S.), Hack, a 
tool that miners use like a mattock. 1747 Hooson Miner's 
Diet., Hack, a Tool much used in Mines, where it is soft 
Work to cut it with. 1851 Greenwell Coal-Trade Terms 
Northumb. % Durh. 29 Hack, a heavy and obtuse-pointed 
pick, of the length of 18 inches, and weight of 7 lbs., used 
in sinking or stone work. 1871 Morgan Mining Tools 72 
The pick is notably a miner's implement. In different 
districts it is called either a * mandrel 'pike', 'slitter', 
1 mattock ', or ' hack \ 

d. A bill for cutting wood : see also quot. 1875. 
1875 Knight Diet. Mech., Hack, a tool for cutting jags 

or channels in trees for the purpose of bleeding them. 1881 
Raymono Mining Gloss., Hack, a sharp blade on a long 
handle used for cutting billets in two. 

2. A gash or wound made by a cutting blow or 
by rough or clumsy cutting ; a cnt, a nick ; spec. 
a notch made in a tree to mark a particular spot 
or to serve as a guide through a wood ; a i blaze ' 
(U.S.); a 'chap' in the skin. 

c 1575 Per/. Bk. Kepinge Sparhawkes (Hart ing) 34 Take 
a pece of clene yonge beefe cut. .w* ought hacks or jagges. 
1597 Lowe Chirurg. (1634) 184 The hackes or rids of the 
lips, is a solution of continuitie in the tender flesh of the lip. 
i6o6 Shaks. Tr. Cr. 1. ii. 222 Looke you what hacks are 
on his Helmet. 1808-18 Jamieson, Hack, a chop in the 
hands or feet. 1887 Forest ff Stream XXVI 1 1 . 179 (Cent.) 
I went into the woods to cut a hack as a guide in hunting. 

b. Curling. An indentation made in the ice to 
steady the foot when hurling the stone. 

a 1812 Acc. Curling 6 (J am -> A longitudinal hollow is 
made to support tbe foot, close by the tee. .This is called a 
hack or hatch. 189a Heathcote Skating <$■ Curling 
361 He [the curler] must first fit the tee.. while his right 
foot rests in the hack or on the heel of the crampit. 

c. Football. A cut or gash in the skin caused by 
a kick with the toe of a boot. 

1857 Hughes Tom Broivn 1. vi. (1871) 115 [Theyl showed 
the hacks they had received in the good cause. 1880 Times 
12 Nov. 4/5 Hacks and bruises and hurts more serious are 
not noticed in the heat oT the last few moments. 

+ 3. A ridge of earth thrown up by ploughing or 
hoeing ; = Comb 6 c. Obs. exc. dial. 

1744-50 \V, Ellis Mod. Husb. III. i. i 3 (E.D.S.) That 



I ground which was fallowed in April into broad lands is 
commonly stirred this month [May] into hacks. Ibid. IV. 
i. 20 (E. D. S.) Plowing the land across in hacks or combs. 

4. Hesitation in speech. 

1660 H. More Myst. Godl. vi. xvii. 270 He speaks to this 
very question . . with so many hacks and hesitations. 1881 
F. G. Lee Reg. Baront. iv. 46 After many hacks and 
stammers, he would get through a few sentences of the 
exordium haltingly. 

5. A short dry hard cough. 

1885 L. W. Champnev in Harper's Mag. Feb. 370/1 She 
had a little hack of a cough. 

Hack, sb. 2 Also 6 haeke. [In sense 2, another 
form of the words Hatch and Heck, having 
the consonant of the latter with the vowel of 
the former; cf. ketch, a variant of hatch. The 
other senses do not run quite parallel with those of 
hatch and heck, and it is possible that some of them 
are of different origin.] 

1. Falconry. The board on which a hawk*s 
meat is laid. Hence applied to the state of parlial 
liberty in which eyas hawks arc kept before being 
trained, not being allowed to prey for themselves, 
7b fly, be at hack f to be in this state. 

1575 Tlbbehv. Faulconrie 175 To convey in the deuise 
whereon their meate is served called amongst falconers tbe 
Hacke. i8a8 Sir J. S. Sebright Observ. Haivking 29 
Falcons that had flown long at hack, and preyed frequently 
| for themsetves before they were taken up. 1852 R. F. 
Burton Falcofiry in Valley Indus iv. 43 As soon as they 
begin to fly strongly they must be taken from hack. 1881 
Macm. Mag. XLV. 30 The food is put out — one ration for 
each of the hawks which are ' at hack '. 

2. A rack to hold fodder for cattle. To live at 
hack and manger, i. e. in plenty, ' in clover \ 

' Usually Heck ; see also Hatch. ? Obs. exc. dial. 
1674 Ray A^. C. Words 23 A Hack (Lincolns.). . Fasni condi- 
torium, seu praesepe cancellatum signat ; a Rack. 179s in 
J. Robertson Agric. Perth (1799) 543 A small hack full of 
fine hay. 1818 Miss Ferrier Marriage xxvi. (D.), The 
servants at Lochmarlie must he living at hack and manger. 
1825 Scott Jrnl. 9 Dec, [She] lived with half the gay world 
at hack and manger. 

3. A frame on which bricks are laid to dry before 
burning; a row of moulded bricks laid out to dry. 

1703 T. N. City % C. Purchaser 42 The Hacks (or Places 
where they Row them [bricks] up. .to admit the Wind and 
Air to dry them). 1873 Robertson Engineer. Notes 27 
He . . wheels them [the bricks] down to the hacks which 
should be between the moulding shed and kiln. 1896 
Chamb. Jrnl. XI 11. 23/1 The stacking of the bricks in 
long rows or hacks, about five or six bricks high. 

4. =Hake sb* 1. 

1808-25 in Jamieson. 1858 Simmonds Diet. Trade, Hack 
. .a framework for drying fish. 

5. attrib. and Comb. Hack-barrow, a barrow on 
which bricks are conveyed from tbe moulder's table 
to the hacks ; hack-bell (sec quot.) ; hack-board 
« sense 1 ; hack-cap, a cover of straw to protect 
sun-dried bricks from the rain ; haek-hawk, a hawk 

; kept 'at hack'; hack-plaee (see quot.); hack- 
I plank, one on which bricks are laid to dry. 

1891 Harting Gloss. Falconry, * Hack-bells, large heavy 
1 bells put on hawks to hinder them from preying for them- 
| selves whilst 4 flying at hack 1892 Coursing Falconry 
1 (Badm. Libr.) 240 As soon as the young hawks have, .re- 
turned to feed at evening on the *hack-board. 1882 
Standard 16 Sept. 8/2 Brickmakcrs' plant and stock, com- 
prising a large quantity of *hack caps, *hack planks. 1686 
Blome Genu. Recreat. 11. 62 *Hack Hawk, is a Tackier. 
1818 Sir J. S. Sebright Observ. Hawking 9 Small leaden 
bells are sometimes attached to hawk's legs, to prevent 
them from preying for themselves. .When thus kept, they 
: are termed hack hawks. 1881 Macm. Mag. Nov. 39, The 
J ' 'hack ' place . . is an open spot ..where the youngsters will 
be left at complete liberty for the next few weeks. An 
open moor or large common serves the purpose admirably. 

Hack, sb$ (a.) [An abbreviation of Hackney, 
in its various senses, at first in slang use, and 
I mostly familiar or contemptuous. The various 
senses are connected with those of Hackney more 
! closely than with each other, Cf. the following : 
a 1700 B, E. Diet. Cant. Crew, Hacks, or Hackneys, 
Hirelings. 1721 Bailev, Hack, a common Hackney Horse. 
1730 6 — (folio), Hack, a common hackney Horse, Coach, 
or Strumpet.] 

I. 1. A hackney horse ; - Hackney i and 2. 
a. A horse let out for hire ; depreciatively, a sorry 
j or worn out horse ; a jade. 

1721 Bailev [see above% 1739 Cibber Apol. (1756) 26 
j Beaten Tits, that had just had the Mortification of seeing 
I my Hack of a Pegasus come in before them. 1795 Wol- 
I cott (P. Pindar) Lousiad 11. 43 Mount on a Jack-Ass .. 
: astride his braying hack. 1813 H. & J. Smith Rej. Addr. 
j iv. ix, Not spurring Pegasus through Tempe's grove, But 
I pacing Grub-street on a jaded hack. 1829 Hood Epping 
J Hunt xlvii, Butcher's hacks That 4 shambled ' to and fro. 

1840 Dickens Bam. Rudge H, My horse, young man 1 He 
! is but a hack hired from a roadside posting house. 

b. spec. A horse for ordinary riding, as distin- 
guished from cross-country, military, or other 
special riding ; a saddle-horse for the road. 

The word implies technically a half-bred horse with more 
hone and substance than a thorough -bred. 
Cfft>er-, Coz'ert-hack, a horse for riding to the ' meet ', or 
] to the covert, where he is exchanged for the hunter. Park- 
j hack, a handsome * well-mannered ' horse for riding in the 
park : so Town-hack. Road-hack, a horse for riding on 
I the road, travelling, etc J a roadster. 
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1708 Sporting Mag. XII. 72 Lord Huntley's famous 
hack. 1841 J. T. Hewlett Parish Clerk I.228 Six hunters 
and two cover-hacks. _ 1856 lllustr. Lond. News 12 Apr. 
300/3 Sir Charles Knightley. .stuck to his road hack long 
after his neighbours had taken to post-horses. 1859 Art of 
Taming Horses viii. 132 A cover or country hack must be 
fast, but need not be so showy in action or handsome as a 
town hack, i860 Emerson Conrf. Life, Power Wks. (Bohn) 
II. 340 The hack is a hetter roadster than the Arab barb. 
1861 Times 11 July, Every man who .. saunters through 
Rotten-row from 12 to 2 on a high-priced hack. 1866 .Miss 
Braddon Lady's Mile ii, Society doesn't compel him to 
ride his park-hack across country. 187a Youatt Horse 
iv. (ed. 4) 91 One of those animals rare to be metwith, that 
could do almost anything as a hack, a hunter, or in harness. 

2. A vehicle plying for hire ; a hackney coach or 
carriage ; = Hackney 5. Now only U. S. 

1704 Steele Lying Lover in. ii, We'll take a Hack— Our 
Maids shall go with as. 1712 — Sped. No. 510 f r, I was 
the other day driving in a hack thro' Gerard- street. 175* 
Fielding Amelia iv. iii, She took a hack and came directly 
to the prison. 1795 Boston (U. S.) Gaz. 28 Dec. 3/1 There 
is but little safety for the ladies and children [in the 
streets of Boston], but in the hacks. 1823 Scott Fam. 
Lett. 11 Feb. (1894) II. 166 To make their way in a nohle 
hack, with four horses. 1872 Howells Wedd. Jouru. 55 
1 We must have a carriage ', he added , . hailing an empty hack. 

+ 3. The driver of a hackney carriage. Obs. 

1687 Montague & Prior Hind tf Panth. Transv. 21 
[They] slipping through the Palsgrave, bilkt poor Hack, 
17x3 Steele Guardian No. 14 ? 2 The happy minute, .when 
our hack had the happiness to take in his expected fare. 

4. A person whose services may he hired for any 
kind of work required of him ; a common drudge, 
= Hackney 3; esp. a literary drudge, who hires 
himself out to do any and every kind of literary 
work ; hence, a poor writer, a mere scribhlcr. 

a 1700 [see etym. above], a 1774 Goldsm. Epit. on E. 
Purdon, Here lies poor Ned Purdon .. Who long was a 
bookseller's hack. 1798 Wolcott (P. Pindar) Tales 0/ Hoy 
Wks. 1812 IV. 424 1 he paper to which he was a hack. 1831 
Macavlay Ess.,Croker's BosivelliiBS^iZj The last survivor 
of the genuine race of Grub Street hacks. 1865 Trollope 
Belton Est. ii. 22 A hard-working clerical hack. 1895 Times 
23 Nov. 1 1/3 The hacks and wire-pullers on his own side in 
politics. 

b. slang. A prostitute ; a bawd. 
1730-6 [see etym. above]. 1864 WEasTER, Hack . . a 
procuress. 

1 5. Anything that is in indiscriminate and every- 
day use, and is 'hackneyed ' or deprived of novelty 
and interest by such use; a hackneyed sermon, 
book, quotation, etc. : cf. sense 9. Obs. 

17 1 1 Vind. Sacheverell 88 Was not this Sermon of the 
Doctors a common Hack at Oxford ? 1740 Dyche & Pardon, 
.Hack, any thing that is used in common, or upon all occa- 
sions, as a horse, cloak, etc. 1775 Ash, Hack, .any thing 
commonly used, any thing used in common. 1790 Mad. 
D'AaaLAY Diary $ Lett. 0854) V. 81 Well {{or that is my 
back, as * however ' is my dearest Susanna's) we set off. 
X805 G. Colman John Bull in. i. (Stratm.), You'll find 
[Fielding's] Tom Jones.— Psha ! that's such a hack, 
b. slang. Applied to persons : see quot 

1876 Tas. Grant One of the 600 i. 8 The garrison hacks, or 
passe" belles, whose names and flirtations are standing jokes. 

6. Naut. A watch used, in taking observations, 
to obviate the necessity of moving the standard 
chronometer. Also hack-watch, job watch. 

1851-9 G. B. Airy in Man. Set. Eng. 3 If a hack-watch is 
used, tbe comparison of the hack-watch with the chro- 
nometer must be given. 1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk. t 
Hack watch. 1881 Hamersly Naval Encyct., Hack. 
II. attrib. and Comb, (passing into adj.). 

7. In apposition or attrib. , as a. hack-horse = 
sense 1 ; so hack-cob, -poster \ b. hack-cab, -cabriolet, 
•carriage, -chaise, -shay (see sense 2) ; c. employed 
as a hack, at any one's service for literary or other 
work, for hire, as hack attorney, author, moralist, 
pen, preacher, runner, scribe, writer. 

a 1734 North Exam. in. vii. § 52 (i 74 o) 541 And so on 
to the Hack-Runners and Writers. 1749 Fielding Tom 
Jones x. ix, Unluckily a few miles before she entered that 
town, she met the back attorney. 1792 Wakefield Mem. 
(T.), Hack preachers employed in the service of defaulters 
and absentees. 1796 Jane Austen Pride <$• Pre/, v, Mrs. 
Long . . bad to come to the ball in a hack chaise. 1814 
p Israeli Quarrels Auth. (1867) 282 A hack author for the 
booksellers. 1816 Sporting Mag. XLYIII. 239 A fall of 
50/. per cent., .in nag and hack horses. x8a7 Scott Jrnl. 
27 Apr., The hack-horse patiently trudges to the pole of 
i\ \ iw 1834 A ' FoN ' BLAN QUE Eng. under 7 Administ. 

i- t a * 6 i? The j° urn ey..was no more to he accom- 
p ! o n " ' w,th his ov/n horses, so he took hack-posters. 
*o 3 ? ^! CKENS ^- Twist xxvi. He called a hack-cabriolet. 
1856 lllustr. Lond. News 2 Feb. 126/2 A hack brougham 
for morning calls. !868 J. H. Bn ht Rcf. Ch. Eng. I. 35 6 
Yihfying with their hack pens. 1878 MoRLev Carlyle 100 
Ihe hack moralist of the pulpit or the press. 188a E. W 

*?^ E r Gr ?S vlL 142 Three hack-writers .. were copying 
MSS. for hire. rj ** 

8. altnb. Of or belonging to a hack (senses I, 2), 
as hack-driver, -rider, -stand. Also Hackman. 

1854 M. Harland Alone xvi, Going to every hack-stand 
in tbe city. 1881 Encycl. Brit. XII. 196/2 Galloping is a 
pace not generally indulged in by hack riders. 1889 A. C. 
Guntrr That Frenchman xii, It occurs to her to ask the 
hack-driver a question. Ibid, xiii, Near a hack-stand .. he 
tells his assistant to jump out. 

9. attrib. or adj. a. In common or promiscuous 
use; hackneyed; trite, commonplace, b. Of a 
hired sort. Also Hack-work. 

1781 Mad. D'AaaLAY Diary June, This, indeed, is now 
Vol. V. 



become our hack speech to Mr. Crutchley. 1818 Byron 
Juan iv. xvii, When the old world grows dull And we are 
sick of its hack sounds and sights. 1859 Kingsley Misc. 
(i860) 1. 254 To use a hack quotation. i86z Shirley 
Nugae Crit. iii. 156 Tbe hack language on.this subject is 
exceedingly injurious. 1883 Century Mag. XXVI. 285, 
I do more or less work of a hack kind for the magazines. 

fHack, sb* «= Hackle sb.i 3, cover of a bee-hive. 
1658 Evelyn Ft. Gard. (1675) 100 Like the cover or hack 
of a bee-hive. 

t Hack, jtf.5 = Hackle sb.'- 1, a flax-comb. 

1658 tr. Porta' s Nat. Magick iv. xxv. 156 [Flax] kemmed 
with hackes, till all the membrans be pilled clean. 

Hack \hxk), v.l Forms : 3 acken, 3-6 hacke, 
hakke, (4 Sc. heke), (6 pa. fple. hact), 5 hak(e, 5- 
hack. [Early ME. hack-en, repr. OE. *haccian 
(whence td-haccian to hack in pieces) :— Common 
WGer. *hakk#n: cf. OFris. to-hakia, MHG., 
MLG., MDu., G. hacken, mod.Du, hakken.l 
I, Transitive senses, 

1. To cut with heavy blows in an irregular or 
random fashion ; to cut notches or nicks in ; to 
mangle or mutilate by jagged cuts. In earlier 
use chiefly, To cut or chop up or into pieces, to 
chop off. Const, about, away, down, off, up. 

f 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 139 A maiden bad te kinge his 
hened, and he hit bad of acken, a 1*25 A ncr. R. 298 Heo 
hackede of his heaued. 1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 216 [He] by 
pece mele hakked yt al to nogte. c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, 
Cecile 205 \>n ma heke bairn as bu wil. C1386 Chaucer 
KntSs T. 2007 He. .leet comande anon to hakke and hewe 
The okes olde. c 1440 Auc. Cookery in Househ. Ord. 
(1790) 440 Sethe horn, and hak horn smal. 1571 Mem. 
Ripon (Surtees) I. 308 Did cut and hacke away certane 

Eipes of leade. 1596 Shaks. i Hen. IV, 11. iv. 187 My Sword 
ackt like a Hand-saw. 1653 H. Cogan tr. Pinto s Trav. 
9i2 Causing them to be hacked very smalt, a 1716 South 
Serm. (1737) X. viii. (R.), That man who could stand and 
see another stripped or hacked in pieces by a thief or a 
rogue. 1788 Burke Sp. agst. W. Hastings Wks. XIII. 133 
The tyrant.. cut and hacked the limbs of British subjects 
in tbe most cruel. .manner. 1796 Mas. Glasse Cookery 
iii. 27 Take the head up, hack it cross and cross with a 
knife, a 1859 Macaulav Hist. Eng. xxiv. (187 1) 1 1. 694 Such 
a partition as is effected by hacking a living man limb 
from limh. 1886 Overton Evang. Revival \%th Cent. viii. 
152 Buildings., hacked about to suit the taste of the last 
century. 

2. To make incisions or jags in by other means, 
a. Said of frost : To chap or crack the skin. dial. 

1673 Rav Journ. Low C, Grison 417 Our faces were 
hackt and burnt .. by the Cold. 1808-25 Jamieson s.v., 
Tbe hands or feet, when chapped, are said to he hackit. 

b. Football. To kick the shin of (an opponent) 
intentionally with the toe of the hoot. 

1866 Daily Tel. 7 Nov., The practice of 'hacking* .. 
consists in each side kicking their opponents' shins in so 
fearful and violent a manner as to disable the players. 
1873 H * Spehcer Stud. Sociol. viii. 190 Perhaps the 'edu- 
cation of a gentleman * may properly include giving and 
receiving ' hacking 1 of the shins at football. 1887 Shear, 
man A thleiics <$■ Football (Badm. Libr.) 297 The Union Code 
very properly abolished hacking, tripping, and scragging. 

3. a. To roughen (a grindstone), b. To dress 
(stone) with a hack-hammer. 

1862 Athenaeum 30 Aug. 264 Each grindstone, when new, 
must itself be rough-ground into shape hy the workman ; 
and afterwards, perhaps twice or thrice a day, its worn 
surface must be fresh roughened for use .. processes of 
* razing ' and ' hacking as they are called. 

4. Applied to various agricultural operations in- 
volving cutting or chopping ; as, to break up the 
surface of the ground, to hoe in seed, to cut up by 
the roots, to reap pease, vetches, or the like. 

1620 Markham Farew. Hnsb. 11. viii. (1668) 4 When you 
have thus hacked all your ground, and broke in pieces all 
hard crusts and roughness of the swarth. 1660 Sharrock 
Vegetables 23 Drawing trenches in the soyle, and then 
drawing the earth over them with a hoe. , and hacking in 
the seed with the same instrument. 1669 WoaLiDGE Syst. 
Agric. (168 1) 326 To Hack, that is to cut up Pease or other 
haw[m]y stuff by the Roots, or to cut nimbly any thing. 
a 172* Lisle Observ. Hnsb. 36 (E. D. S.) Hacking is break- 
ing the clots abroad after [the lime] is sown. 1807 
Vancouver Agric. Devon (181^) 141 The wheat sown nine 
or ten pecks to the acre, and hacked in. 1866 Rogers 
Agric. $ Prices I. xxi. 541 It does not seem that the scythe 
was used for harvest works, except . . for hacking peas. 1888 
Berksh. Gloss., Hack, to fag or reap vetches, peas, or beans. 

5. a. To hoe or plough up (the soil) into ridges : 
cf. Hack sb.l 3. b. To rake (hay) into rows. dial. 

*744-5<5 W- Ellis Mod. Hnsb. III. viii. 36 (E. D. S.) 
Combing is also called hacking. 1848 Jtnl. R. Agric. Soc. 
IX. 1. 21 [The grass] is ' hacked " into small rows, the 
hay-makers following each other. x88i Leicestersh. Gloss. 
s.v. Hay, The grass .. is next hacked or chopped with a 
quick action of the rake into windrows. 

t6. Mus. To break (a note). Obs. 

14 v Songs % Carols t$th C. (Percy Soc.) 101 Jankyn 
crakit notes an hunderid on a knot, And 3yt he hakkyt hem 
smallere than wortes to the pot. c 1460 Towneley Myst. 
(Surtees) in Wille ye here how thay hak, oure syre, lyst, 
croyne. Ibid. 116 Say, what was his song? hard ye not 
how he crakyd it ? Thrc brefes to a long. Ter. Pastor. 
Yee, mary, he hakt it. 1496 [see Hacking vbl. sb. 2]. 
. 1 7. jig. To mangle or ' make a hash of* (words) 
in utterance. Also absol. Obs. 

[<ii555 Latimer in Strype Eccl. Mem. II. v. 31 [He 
would] so hawk it [a homily] and chop it that it were as 
good for them to be without it.] 1598 Shaks. Merry IV. 
111. i. 79 Let them keepe their limbs whole, and hack our 
English, xGoo Holland Livy xxxvin. xiv. 991 Hacking | 



and hewing his words, as if hee had not been able to speake 
tbem out. 1676 [see Hacking vbl. sb. 2]. 
II. Intransitive senses. 

8. To make rough cuts, to deal cutting blows. 
Const, at, fupon. 

c 1450 Golagros Gaw. 980 He . . Hak kit throw the hard 
weid, to the hede hynt. 1586 T. Hooker Girald. Irel. 
in Ilolinshed II. 149 ! \ Two or three hacked vpon him, & 
gaue him such deadlie wounds that he fell downe and died. 
1 7 19 De Foe Crusoe 1. ix, I was twenty days hacking and 
hewing at it. 1888 Burgon Lives 12 Gd. Men II. ix. 212 
A joint of lamb was being hacked at hy the College Dean. 

b. Here pern., in a fig. or trans/, sense, belong 
the following, trausl. the Vulgate molestus esse, to 
be trouhlesome or grievous. 

(But Stratmann takes it as a distinct verlO 

ai300 E. E. Psalter xxxiv. [xxxv.] 13 Whils bai to me 
ware Hackande [Yulg. molesti essent]. Ibid. liv. 4 [Iv. 3] 
In wrath to me hak and war bai [molesti erant\ 

9« fig* t ?'o hack after, to aim at, strive for 
{obs.). To hack at, to imitate {dial.). 

1377 Langl. P. PI. B. xix. 399 pat is my kynde, And 
nou^te bakke [1393 to hacke] after holynesse. a 1420 
Hoccleve De Reg. Prhtc. 929 Upon this wofulle thought 
I hak and hewe. 1828 Craven Dial., Hack at, to imitate. 

10. Of the teeth : To chatter. Obs. exc. dial. 
£■1320 Cast. Love 1640 (Halliw.) Ther shulL.here tethe 

togedur hacke and shake. 1549 Cover dale, etc. Erasm. 
Par. Jas. 39 Theyr teeth hacked in theyr heade, they 
were staruen for colde. 1844 S. Bamfokd Life of Radical 
35, I heard his teeth hacking in his head. 

11. To hesitate in speech ; to stammer. Cf. 
Hacker v. 2. Obs. exc. dial. 

I 553 T, Wilson Rhet. 62 Hackyng and hemmyng as 
though our wittes. .were a woll gatneryne. 1604 Mid- 
dleton Feather Hnbburd's T. Wks, (Sullen) VIII. 54 
Yours, If you read without spelling or hacking, T. M. 
1884 jEFFEaiES Life of Fields (1891) 155 If any one hacks 
and haws in speaking, it is called ' hum-dawing\ 
t b. trans. Hack out, to stammer out. Obs. 

1631 Brathwait Whinizies 49 If any. .he admitted to his 
clergy, and hy helpe of a., prompter, hacke out his necke- 
verse. a 168a Sir T, Browne Tracts 133 Present Parisians 
can hardly hack out those few lines of the league between 
Charles and Lewis.. yet remaining in old French. 

*\ 12. To hesitate, to haggle. Obs. 

1587 Churchyard Worth. Wales (1776) 95 They hacke 
not long about the thing they sell. 16x3 Purchas Pit* 
grimage vm, viii, 783 [He] doth according to his wit, 
without hacking professe Hakluit. .his greatest benefactor. 

13. To congh with short, dry, oft-repeated cough. 

180a Beddoes Hygeia II, 14 Marianne, .has been hacking 
all the afternoon. Do tell her of some little thing that is 
good against a cough. 1886 S. W. Line. Gloss, s.v., He has 
been hacking like that alt night. 

Hack, [f. Hack sb*] 

1. trans. To place (bricks ) in rows upon hacks 
or drying frames. 

1875 Knight Diet. Mech. II. 1046 They [bricks] are 
sundried or hacked and temporarily covered with a thatch- 
ing of straw to protect them. 1884 C. T. Davis Manuf. 
Bricks, etc. 126 Each man 4 takes in his share ', and carefully 
hacks them in the drying shed. Ibid. 221 Pressed bricks are 
seldom hacked on edge in the sheds, but are laid flatwise. 

2. Falconry. To keep (.young hawks) ' at hack * 
or in a state of partial liberty. 

1883 Salvin & Brodrick Falconry Gloss. 150 Short-winged 
Hawks are not hacked ; old Falcons are sometimes, when 
out of health. 189a Coursing Falconry (Badm. Lihr.) 
224 If hacking such hawks was not formerly practised. 

Hack, z/.a [f. Hack sb.z] 

1. trans. To make a hack of, to put to indis- 
criminate or promiscuous use ; to make common, 
vulgar, or stale, by such treatment; to hackney. 
Also to hack about, hack to death. 

1745 Eliza Heywood Female Spectator (1748) II. 286 
Bred up to the tumbling art. .and hacked about at all the 
petty wells near London. 1762 C. Denis in St. James's 
Mag. I. 153 If ever tale was hackt about, Grown obsolete, 
almost worn out, 'Tis that which now 1 undertake. 1864 
Spectator No. 1874. 614 We would that so good a name 
had not been.. hacked about all over the country and in 
every newspaper, until it goes against the grain to use it. 
1882 Miss Braddon Mt. Royal III. i. 3 Her tenderest 
emotions had been hacked and vulgarized by long expe- 
rience in flirtation. 1883 67. James Gaz. 14 Dec. 3 2 [An] 
argument . . which is being hacked to death in all the 
Radical newspapers. 

2 To employ as a literary hack, hire for hack-work. 

1813 Scott Let. to Lady L. Stuart 28 Apr. in Lockhart, 
If he takes the opinion of a hacked old author like myself. 
1829 — Jrnl. 16 Apr., For being hacked, what is it but 
another word for being an author? 

3. a. trans. To employ (a horse) as a hack or 
road-horse, b. inlr t To ride on horseback at 
ordinary pace, to ride on the road ; distinguished 
from cross-country or 7nilitary riding. 

1857 Lawrence Guy Liv. 64 (Hoppe) He asked her if she 
would lend him Bella Donna to hack to cover. 1881 
Encycl. Brit. XII. 198/2 For hacking purposes a double 
bridle is almost invariably used. 1891 Riding $ Polo 

iBadm. Libr.) 61 Ponies are good for boys to learn upon . . 
t is possible to hack them, but they are not hacks in the 
true sense of the term. 1894 Field 9 June p. xli/i [These] 
horses have not been trained, only hacked and carefully 
hunted with harriers and foxhounds. 

4. intr. To ride in a ' hack ' or cab. U. S. 

1879 Phi lad. Times 8 May (Cent. Diet.), Are we more 
content to depend on street cars and walking, with the 
accustomed alternative of hacking at six times the money? 

T[The sense of hack in Shaks. Merry W. 11. L 52, ' These 
knights will hack is doubtful. The senses, To be common 



HACK. 

Or vulgar; to turn prostitute; to have to do with prosti* 
tutes; and 'to become vile and vulgar' (Johnson and 
Naresv, have beeo suggested ; but the hUtory and chroii* 
ology of this verb, and of the sb. whence it is derived, appear 
to make these impossible. 

t Hack, v* [Cf. Hack sb .5] = Hackle v.\ 

1577 B. Googe Heresbach's Husb. i. ii$S6) 39 Flax .. 
combed and hacked upon an iron combe. 
Hack-, stem of Hack vA in Comb., in sense 

' hacking, chopping \ Hence, 
f Hack-chip, a hatchet ; hack-file, a locksmith's 
coarse slitting-file (Knight Bid. Meek. 1875); 
hack-hammer, an adz-like tool with a short 
handle, used in dressing stone; hack-hook (see 
quot); hack-iron, (a) a miner's pick, =s Hack 
sb. } ic; (b) a chisel for cntting nails {Cent. Diet.) ; 
hack-log, f hack-stock, a chopping- block; hack- 
saw, a saw used in metal-cutting. 

e 1440 Protnp. Parv. 220/2 Hachet, or *hakchyp, securila. 
1831 J. Ho llano Manuf. Metal I. 290 The whole surface 
of the (mill-lstone chopped with cross lines to make it cut 
faster, by means of a *hack-hammer. 1875 Sussex Gloss., 
*Hack~lu>ok y a curved hook with a long handle, used for 
cutting peas and tares, or trimming hedges. 1831 J. Holland 
Manuf. Metal I. 195 Striking it upon an upright chisel or 
*hack-iron. 1831 Carlyle Schiller Misc. hss. 1872 1 II. 88 
A good enduring *hacklog, whereon to chop logic. 1867 
Smvth Sailor's Word-bk., *Hack saw, used for cutting off 
the heads of bolts ; made of a scythe fresh serrated. 1411 
Nottingham Rec.W. 86, j. ^hacstok, jd. ? a 1500 Cluster 
PL (E. E. T. S.) iii, 69 Here is a good hackstock [v.r. hacck- 
inge stockel; on this yow maye hew and knock. 1660 H. 
More Myst. Godl. viti. i. 363 The very hackstock of Divine 
vengeance, and the sport and pastime of Misfortune. 

Hack, ohs. form of Hake, s&J and 4. 

Hackamore (hrekamooj). U.S. [? corruption 
of Sp. jaquima, formerly xaquima, halter, head- 
stall of a horse (Minsheu).] A halter of horse- 
hair or raw hide having a nose-piece fitted to serve 
as the head piece of a bridle. 

1889 Farmer Americanisms, Hackamore, a plaited bridle 
in use on the plains, made of horse-hair, and used for break- 
ing-in purposes. 

Hack-barrow: see Hack sb? 5. 

Hackberry (harkberi). [A phonetic variant 
of Hagberry, q.v.] 1. A northern name for the 
Bird -cherry, more commonly Hagberry, q.v. 

2. In North America, the fruit of the tree Celtis 
occidentalism which resembles the bird-cherry in 
size ; also the tree itself, of which there are several 
varieties, or sob-species. 

1796 Morse Amer. Geog. 1. 636 Of the natural growth. . 
we may reckon the . . papaw, the hackberry, and the cu- 
cumber trees. 1807 Pike Sources Mississ. 1. App. (x8io) 41 
Timber, on both sides, generally hackberry, cottonwood, 
and ash. 1864 Chambers* Encycl.W. 727 Another American 
species, Celtis crasst/olia, often called Hackberry or Hag. 
berry, and Hoop Ash. 1880 Encycl. Brit. XI. 360/1 The 
hackberry tree is of middle size, attaining from 60 to 80 feet 
in height, and with the aspect of an elm. 

Hackbolt (hDe kb^lt). Alsohagbolt. A local 
name for the greater Shearwater, Puffinus major. 

1843 in Yarrell Hist. Birds III. 505 P. Major Is very well 
known to the Scillonians, by whom it is called Hackbolt. 
1893 Newtov Diet. Birds 11, Hackbolt, hagbolt, and hag- 
dvzvn, names said to be given by the people of Scilly and 
Man to the larger of the species of Shearwater. 

t Hackbush, hagbush. Obs. Also 5 hak: e)- 
buss, 5-6 hacbush, 6 hackbus. [a. rare OK. 
haquebusche (1475), harquebusche (i4;8\ a. MF1. 
haec-, haegbusse, hakebus, hagelms, (mod.Dn. haak- 
to) = MLG. hake-, hakelbusse, MHG. hakenbiihse, ! 
(mod.G. hakenbiiehse) ; f. haken, hake, etc. hook +' I 
biihse, busse, bus gun, fire-arm; lit. < hook-gun so 
called from the hook originally cast on the gun, by 
which it was attached to a point of support. In 
French the usual 16th c. forms were haqaebutc and 
(h)arquebttse, whence Hackbut and Harquebus.] 
An early form of fiie-arm; = Hackbut; see ety- 
mology, and Harquebus. It was at first a wall- 
piece, afterwards used in the field with a portable 
tripod or rest. 

r^K.^r^" i fS ' No * 43 h! f ' 1 57 b, A Warrant to the 
Constable of the Towre, to delivre to Roger Bikley 8 
SSTaJ 3 ™^ U F 0X \ °V? eS ' a « Hadroshes with theire frames, 
lof mS ' aI i CCt i\{^ n c ™<>8 9 6. So Hakebusses xij. 
(1809) 787 1 he Prior of Rome was by a Hackbush slayn. 
>£' j 53 * v "f ln Arch *ol. XXII. 60 In the towre at 
th end of the whyte wall, 8 double hagbushes. 1547 Inv. 
Ibid. 70 Hagbushes of iron, hagbushes shotte, hAgbuttes 
of croke of iron. 1548 Hall Chron., Hen. VIII. 28 With 
artilerie, as Fawcones, serpentynes, cast hagbushes. 

tHack-, hagbushier, hagbusser. Obs. 
[f. prec. + iEB, -ER.] 1. ~ Hauquebusier I. 

iSH Pace Let. in Strype Eccl. Mem. I. App. xi. 21 Skir- 
H&I'hJ four fe nd «d hagbushiersof F?an CC Ib?d.. 
Hagbusheirs mynglied among our mcntionid light horses. 

< r ARQrTE1,US 1 Cf ' HaRQIEBUSHER 2 
»SSO J- Hzywood S/ider * F. \\' u 22 Handgoons hakes 
hagbussers, culuerins, slings. "*nugoons, nakes, 

3^}^ ha g bTl t h^gbft). arch. 

and Hist. Forms : a. 6 hacquebute, -buyt, 6-7 
hackebutte, 7- haquebut, 7- hackbut (hake- 
but, hacbutt . /?. 6- 7 hagbutt/e, -bute (6 hag- 
bit, hergbut), 7- hagbut (haguebut). [a 15- 
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1 6th c. F. haquebttly -bute (hacqnc-, aque-,harqbttte) f 
ad. MDu. hakebus, or MLG. hakebusse : see Hack- 
bush. Later in the 16th c, this F. form passed 
(nnder influence of It. arckibtiso) through the inter- 
mediate harquebule, to harquebuse, arquebuse, 
whence the corresponding English forms: see 
Harquebus.] 1. An early kind of portable fire- 
arm ; = Hackbush, Habquebus. 

a. 1543 Tn a heron Vigo's Chirurg. in. ii. iii. n6\Voundes 
made by Hacquebutes". 1583 Golding Cah'in on Deut. 
exxvi. 773 Some which had Ieuer to beare a hackebutte on 
their shoulder than a distafffe in their hand. x6ix Cotgr., 
Ilaquebute, an Haquebut, or Arquebuse ; a Coliuer. 1864 
Burton Scot. Abr. I. iv. 167 note, The identical hackbut 
with which Both wellha ugh shot the Regent Murray. 

B. 1541-1 Act 33 Hen. VI If c. 6 Preamb., With crosse. 
bowes, litil short handgunnes, and little hagbuttes. Ibid. 
§ 2 To seise and takc.everie hagbut t and demyhake beinge 
shorter in lengthe then thre quarters of a Yarde. 1573 
Satir. Poems Reform, xxxix. 153 Out gais the Hergbut, in 
the Cannon glydis. 1582-8 Hist. James ^7(1804) 40 Sorely 
stressit be shott of hagbute. 1596 Dalrvmple tr. Leslie s 
Hist. Scot. x. 316 Dischargeng thair hagbitis [L. bombardis], 
1808 Scott Mann. v. iii, A crossbow there, a hagbut here. 

f 2. Hackbut a croc (acroke, of croche, of 
croke, upon crocke): see Harquebus 2. Obs. 

1547 [see Hackbush 0], 1549 Compt. Scot. vi. 41 Mak 
ready ?our cannons, .hagbutis of croche, half haggis. 155a 
Edw. VI. Lit. Rem. (Roxb.) 427 He found in the toune. . 

?oo hagbutes of croke. 1563 in Meyrick Anc. Armour 
1842) III. 37 Hagbutts uppon crocke xiij, whereof xij ser. 
viceable. X580 Lo. Grey in Grosart Spenser's IVks. I. 472 
They had.. muskets and hackbus-acroke. 
1 3. A man armed with a hackhut. Obs. 
1587 Holinsheo Chron. Scot. an. 1583 (R.) Capteine Lamie 
. .sent with two companies of hackbuts. 
4. Comb., as hackbut-man. 

1805 Scott Last Mittstr. iv. vi, The German hagbut-men 
[v.r. hackbut.]. 1885 C. W. C Oman Art of War 93 
Under a severe fire from the Spanish hackbutmen. 

Hackbuteer, -ier (hsekb^ti»u). Also hag-, 
[ad. 1 6th c. F. haequebuticr, f. hacquebutex cf. 
fusilier, cannonier^ =next. 

<:i6xo Sir J. Melvil Mem. (1735) 16 Send to their Help 
2000 Hacbutiers. 1805 Scott Last Minstr. ill. xxi, He 
lighted the match of his bandelier, And wofully scorch'd the 
hackbuteer. 1873 BuaTON Hist. Scot. V. liv. 69 Two hundred 
hagbu tiers were seot. .to help the master of Forbes. 

Hackbutter, hagbutter (hDe-kbitaj, hse-g-) . 
arch, and Hist. Also 6 haquebuter, Sc. hag- 
butar (-bitter), [f. Hackbut + -er : see prec] A 
soldier armed with a hackbut ; a harquebusier. 

X544-8 in Archaeol. XXII. 69 There shall be 150 haque- 
buters, who shall have good haquebuts. 1548 Patten 
Exped. Scotl. in Arb. Gamer III. 76 Captain of 200 Hack- 
butters on horseback. T549 Compl. Scot. Epist. 6 He 
renforsit the toune vitht victualis, hagbutaris, andc muni- 
tions, a 1627 Haywaho Edw. VI (1630) 24 Of the Eng. 
lish one Spanish hackbutter was hurt. 1777 Nimmo Stir, 
lingsh. xii. 292 The passage.. was lined with an hundred 
Hagbutters. 1888 Trans. Glasgow Archxol. Soc. I. 283 
Edinburgh had furnished the hagbutters of his army. 

Hacked (hsekt),///. a. [f. Hack v.i + -el>i.] 
1. Chopped ; slashed, mangled ; having irregular 
and jagged cuts or wounds ; chapped, as by frost. 

c 14*0 Pallad. on Husb. 1. 652 Hacked leek or tendir 
chesis. 1583 Stanyhitrst sEneis \. (Arb.) 22 The weather 
hackt Troians. 1606 Shaks. Ant. $ CI. iv. viii. 31 Beare 
our hackt Targets. 1791 Cowper Iliad 11. 502 His hack'd 
and riven corslet. 1880 Antrim $ D<nun Gloss., Hackii 
hands, hands chapped from exposure to cold. 1896 Daily 
News 8 Sept. 5/5 The hacked bodies of women and children. 

b. Her. (See quots.) 

1828-40 Berrv Encycl. Her., Hacked, as a bend, &c, 
indented with the indents embowed. 1868 Cussans Her 
(1882) 129 Hacked, an indented Charge is thus described, 
when the notches are curved on both sides, similar to the 
Teeth of Barnacles. 

C. Hacked Quartz, a variety of Quartz present- 
ing incisions, as if produced by hacking it in various j 
directions with a knife or other sharp instrument. ' 
(Bristow, Gloss. Min. i86t.) 

1 2. ? Spoken with hesitating utterance. Obs. rare, 
a 1603 T. Cartwright Confut. Rhem. N. T. Pref. (161 8) 
35% your cloudy and hacked speaches. 

Hackee (hark/). [Imitative of the animal's 
cry.] A species of ground squirrel, the Striped or 
Chipping Squirrel, or Chipmuck, of North America. 

i860 in Bartlett Did. Amer. 1863 Wood Illustr. Nat. 
///*/. I. 599 The Hackee.. is one of the most familiar of 
North American quadrupeds. 

Hacker (hse kaj), sb. [f. Hack + -eri.] 
1. One who hacks ; one who hoes with a hack 
1610 Markham Fareiv. Husb. 11. ii. (1668) 4 One good 
hacker, being a usty labourer, will at good ease hack or 

fiTZ ? ? lf if n ? Cre ° f K oun6 in a da y' ^84 New 
Spectator \\. 5/1 Hackers and hewers of reputation 

t D. A 'cutter*, cut-throat, bully ; =Hacksteu. 

1581 Pettie Guazzo's Civ. Conv. lit. (1586) 17? b Like 

these cutters, and hackers, who will take the wall of men 

and picke quarrells. 1589 Pappe w. Hatchet B b, There is 

an olde hacker that shall take order for to pr nt them 

i 6 '^^^ A " at $ e i' L ,IK xiiL ( l6 50 »8A common 
hacker or notorious thief. 1649 Blithe Eng. Improv.Impr. 
(1653) Ded., How comes City and Country to be filled with 
Urones and Rogues, our highwaies with hackers, and all 
places with sloth and wickedness ! 

T c. fig. One who mangles words or sense Obs 

a , ,6 ° 3 u * ARTWR i GHT Co *f ut - X**™- N. T. (1618) 606 To 
make the Author of the Epistle such a hacker and mangier 
as they ihemselues be. 6 



HACKING. 

2. That which hacks ; an implement for hacking, 
chopping wood, or hreaking up earth ; a chopper, 
cleaver ; a hoe, mattock. 

1481-90 Howard Househ. Bks. (Roxb.) 137 Item, for 
hakkeres \y.d. 1688 R. Holme Armoury lit. 292/2 The 
Dutch Cleever, or Chopping Knife, is termed an Hacker, 
or Hack-mes. a. 1722 Lisle Husb. (1752) 214 My labourers 
came from mowing vetches, .not having their hackers with 
them. 1854 Jml. R. Agric. Soc. XV. 1. 100 Hoeing with 
a heavy hacker or hoe between the rows. 1879 Miss 
Jackson Shropsh. H'ord-bk., Hacker, a short, strong, 
slightly curved implement of a peculiar kind, for chopping 
off the branches of fallen trees, etc. 1890 Gloucester sh. 
Gloss.., Hacker t a sort of axe for cutting faggots. 

b. U.S. A tool for making an oblique incision 
in a tree, as a channel for the passage of sap, gum, 
or resin. 1875 Knight Diet. Mech. 

Hacker, v. dial. [freq. of Hack 

1. trans. 'To hash in cutting, to hack small* 
(Jam.). 

1807 Hogg Mountain Bard 18 (Jam.) His throat was a* 
hackered, an* ghastly was he. 

2. intr. To hesitate in utterance; to stammer; 
to ' hum and ha \ 

1787 Grose Provinc. Gloss., Hacker, to stutter. S[outk]. 
1818 Cobbett Pol. Reg. XXXI 1 1. 473 Compared with this, 
how can one think with patience of the hackering, and 
stammering t [etc.]? 1824 Miss Mitford Village Ser. 1. 
(1863) 115 To stammer and hacker, to bow and curtsey. 

3. To haggle. 

ityxBlackiv. Mag. XXXIV. 688 Shall national parsimony 
..hacker about the remuneration? 

Hackery (harkari). Anglo-Ind. Also 8 
hackary, 8-9 hackree, 9 hackaree, hackeray, 
-ee, -ie, hackrie. [Origin not clear ; perh. a cor- 
ruption of Hindi chhakrd a two-wheeled bullock- 
cart.] The common native bnllock-cart of India 
used for the transport of goods ; also, in Western 
India and Ceylon, as formerly in Bengal, applied 
to a lighler carriage (drawn sometimes by horses) 
for the conveyance of persons. 

1698 Fryea Acc. E. India <J- P. 83 We were forced to mount 
the Indian Hackery, a Two- wheeled Chariot, drawn by 
swift little Oxen. 1782 W. F. Martyn Geog. Mag. I. 264 
The hackrees are in the nature of hackney-coaches ; and 
like them, are let to the public for hire. 1793 \V. Hodges 
Trav. India 5 A hackery is a small covered carriage upon 
two wheels, drawn by bullocks, and used generally for the 
female part of the family. 1834 Caunter Orient. Ann. x. 
128 Carried in gaudy palankeens, or in hackeries, with 
gorgeous canopies, drawn by two prancing horses. 1845 
Stocqueler Brit. India (1854) 185 For the conveyance of 
heavy goods, hackries or bullock-carts are available. 

Hack-file, -hammer : see Hack-. 
Hackhead, var. of Haked a pike. 
Hackin : see next 3. 

Hacking (hse-kin), vbl. sb. [f. Hack v> + 

-INGl.] 

1. The action of the verb Hack ; chopping, hew- 
ing ; mutilation, etc. Hacking off, out ; see quots. 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. 222/1 Hakkynge, or hewynge, sectio. 
16*1 Burton Anat. Mel. 1. ii. 111. ii. (1651) 06 Why doth 
scraping of trenchers offend a third, or hacking of files ? 
1842-76 Gwilt Archit. Gloss, s.v., Taking down old plas- 
tering from a wall or ceiling is called 'hacking off\ 1881 
Young Every Man his mvn Mechanic § 1693 The removal 
of old glass and putty from a sash-frame is termed ■ hacking 
out' in the trade. 1892 E. Reeves Homeward Bound 266 
There was a lot of horrid hacking and butchery, 
b. Football. See Hack v.* 2 b. 

f 2. Breaking of a note ; ' mangling * of words 
01 sense : see Hack 6 and 7. Obs. 

1490 Dives <$• Paup. (W. de W.) 1. lix. 101/1 It were better 
to saye goddes seruyce without note than with note and 
hackynge of the syllabes and wordes of our prayers. 1676 
Marvell Mr. Smirke 6 Having avowed that he had scann'd 
the Book thorow, this hacking and vain repetition being 
just like it. 

3. concr. (Usually hackin.) A large kind of 
sausage or mincemeat pndding which formed, in 
some districts, part of the * cheer' on Christmas day. 

1674 N. Fairfax Bulk % Selv. 159 Thus shall we sort out 
eternity into as many kinds and lengths, as the Darbyshire 
huswife does her pudding when she makes whitings and 
blackings, and liverings and hackings. 1674-91 Ray N. C. 
Words 142 A Hackin. .farcimcn. 16. . Aubrey MS. (N.), 
The hackin must be boiled by day break, or else two young 
men must take the maiden by the arms, and run her round 
the market place. 1878 Curnbld. Gloss., Hackin . . a pudding 
of mincemeat and fruit— used till lately for the family break- 
fast on Christmas day. 

4. Arch. (See quot.) 

1842-76 Gwilt ;4>r/**7. Gloss., Hacking in walling, denotes 
the interruption of a course of stones by the introduction of 
another on a different level, for want of stones to complete 
the thickness. 

5. attrib. and Comb. Hacking-block, -stock, = 
hack-log, -stock ; hacking-knife, -tool : see quots. 

1592 Hacckinge stocke [see hackstock s.v. Hack-]. 1823 
P. Nicholson Pract. Build. 422 A Hacking-out Tool 
is an old broken knife, ground sharp on its edge. 1827 
Steuart Planter's G. (1828)46 The lopping and hacking 
method. 1842-67 Gwilt Archil. § 2226 The hacking knife 
is for cleaning out the old putty from the rebates where 
squares are to be stopped in. 1877 Holdemess Gloss.. 
Hackin-block, a block of wood for chopping meat upon. 

Hacking,///, a. [f. Hack v. 1 + -ing -.] 
1. That hacks, wounds, or slashes. 
1 61 2 \V. Mahtyn Youth's Instruct. 3g These hacking 
fencers, impudent stage players, beastly drunkards. 1808 
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Scott Let. to C. K. Sharpc 30 Dec. in Lockhart, Lay hold 
of. .any other new book you like, and give us a good hack- 
ing review of it- 1864 Pusey Led. Daniel i. 9 That hack- 
ing school of criticism, which hewed out the books of Holy 
Scripture into as many fragments as it willed. 

2. Hacking cough, a short, dry, frequently repeated 
cough. Also Hecking, q.v. 

[164a Fuller Holy $ Pro/. St. 11. ii. 55 It was called an 
Hectick fever; because (saith he) of an hecking cough 
which ever attendeth that disease.] ^1825 Forbv Voc. 
E. Angtia, Hacking-cough, a faint tickling cough. 1835 
Sir G. Stephen Search of Horse vi. 90 The hacking tone 
of chronic asthma. 1880 Miss Bradoon Just as I am xxvii, 
I have had a hacking cough ever since last September. 

Hence Hackingly adv. 

x6n Florio, Alia recisa, cuttingly, hackingly. 

Hackle (hark'l), sb. 1 Forms : 1 hacele, 3-4 
hakel(e, 5 hakille, -yll, 7 hackel, hacle, 6- 
hackle. [OE. hacele and hxcele, wk. fern., ' cloak, 
mantle, cassock*, corresponding, exc. in formative 
suffix, to OHG. hachul, MHG. hackel, Icel. hbknll 
' priest's cope \ Goth, hakuh i cloak str. masc, 
also to ON. hekla str. f. ' cowled, or hooded frock \] 

f 1. A cloak, mantle, outer garment ; a chasuble. 

^893 K. Alfred Oros. v. x. § 3 pa sende him mon ane 
hlace hacclan angean him. tiooo jElfric Voc. in Wr.« 
Wiilcker 153/j Clamis, hacele, uel fotsiS sciccel. £1200 
Trim. Coll. Hot/:. 163 De meshakele of medeme fustane. 

2. A covering of any kind, as a bird's plumage, 
a serpent's skin, etc. Obs. exc. dial, 

13.. Gaw. $ Gr. /Cut. 2081 Vch hille hade a hatte, a myst- 
hakel huge, c 1460 J. Russell Bk. Nurture 695 Pecok in 
hakille ryally. 1658 tr. Porta' s Nat. Mag. 1. 17 The herb 
Dragon.. is full of speckles like a Serpents hackle. 1750 
W. Ellis Mod. Hush. III. H. 116 (E.D.S.)The slug slipped 
bis outer skin, or what we- call his hackle in Hertfordshire. 
1876 Whitby Gloss., Hackle, substance about the person, as 
flesh, clothing. Property in general. 189a M.C. F. Morris 
Yorksh. Folk-Talk 319 Hackle is the natural covering of 
any animal, the human skin .. * He's got a good backle ov 
his back 

3. a. The conical straw roofing of a bee-hive, 
b. The straw covering of the apex of a rick, c. 
The case of a Florence flask. 

1609 C. Butler Fern. Mon. (1634^ 26 Swine. .rubbing 
against the hives, and tearing the hackles. 1655 W. Mewe 
Let. to Hart lib in Ref. Cotnmw. Bees 49 My Appiary 
consists of a row of little houses, .which I find as cheap at 
seven yeares end as straw hacles. 1673 Ray Journ. Lonv C. 
(1738) I. 289 The hackles of old flasks. 17x3 Warder True 
A mazons 44 The Mouse will, .shelter himself betwixt the 
Hackle and the Hive. 1843 Akerman Gloss. Wiltsh. IVords, 
Hackle, straw covering of the apex of a rick. 1886 Teget- 
meier in Gd. Words 810 The old straw hive, which was. .to 
he seen, .covered with a straw hackle. 

Hackle (harkT), sb 2 In 5 hakell, 6 hackel ; 
see also Heckle, Hatchel. [Not recorded in 
OE. ; but the various ME. forms hechele> hetchell 
(c 1300), hekele (c 1440), hakell (1485), and the 
later hatchel, point to OE. *hacttle, *hecile. No 
corresponding words are recorded in the early stage 
of any Germanic lang.,but MHG. hackele, hechele, 
(mod.G. hechel), MLG. and MDu, hekele y (Du. 
hekel) t Da. hegle } Sw. hack/a, all point to OTeut. 
type *hakila, *hakuld, str. fern, with suffix-ablaut; 
prob. from the root hak- of OHG. *hakjan, hecchen^ 
hicken, to prick, pierce, stab, and of Hook, q.v. 

It has been suggested that heckle came immediately from 
Du. ; but the M E. hechele, hetchell, testify to an OE. hecel, 
which would also give heckle in the north ; so also, the vowel 
of hackte, hatchel can be explained only from OE. (Sense 2 
is prob. the same word, or from the same root ; sense 3 is 
more doubtful.)] 

I. 1. An instrument set with parallel steel pins 
for splitting and combing out the fibres of flax or 
hemp; a flax-comb; = Heckle, Hatchel. 

1485 Inv. in Ripon Ch. Acts 368 Unum hakell pro lino. 
1599 T. M[oufetJ Silkwormes 4 Beetles, hackels, wheeles 
and frame, Wherwith to bruse, touse, spin and weaue the 
same. 1797 Monthly Mag. 111. 301 Mr. Sellars has con- 
trived, by the introduction of steel hackles, in place of 
wire, to prepare wool, cotton, etc. much more expeditiously, 
for spinning cordage or lines. 1837 Whittock Bk. Trades 
(1842J 238 Hold the strike of flax in your hand, and break 
it well upon the coarse hackle. 

II. 2. Local name of the stickleback. 

1655 Moufet & Bennet Health's Improv. (1746) 275 
Hackles or Sticklebacks are supposed to come of the Seed 
of Fishes spilt or miscarrying in the Water. x66t Lovell 
Hist. Auhft. $ Min. 235 Stickle-hacks, Hackles ; or Harry 
bannings. 1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk. f Hackle . . a west, 
country name for the stickleback. 

III. 3. The long shining feathers on the neck of 
certain birds, as the domeslic cock, peacock, pigeon, 
etc. A cock of a different hackle, an opponent of a 
different character. 

a 1450 Fysshynge xu. Angle (1883^ 34 The yelow five, the 
body of yelow wull : tbe wynges of the redde cocke hakyll. 
1653 Walton Angler iv. no Take the hackel of a Cock or 
Capons neck, take of the one side of the feather, and then 
take the hackel, Silk or Crewel, Gold or Silver thred, make 
these fast at the bent of the hook [etc.]. 1865 Kincslev 
Herew. II. iv. 65 Fight it out.. with a cock of a very 
different hackle. 1867 H. B. Tegetmeier Pigeons xi. 117 
The hackle, or neck-feathers, should be bright. 1874 Slang 
Diet. 185 To show hackle, to be willing to fight. 1884 Times 
18 Mar. 7 The 42nd [1st Batt. Roy. Highlanders] .. re- 
ceived the red hackle as an honourable distinction. 

[% Quot. 1653 was printed in a mangled and distorted form 
by Johnson, who founded on it a mistaken explanation, 
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• Raw silk, any filmy substance unspun \ Although cor- 
rected in Todd's Johnson, this bogus sense of hackle, with 
'flimsy* substituted by Webster for 'filmy', continues to 
be reproduced in dictionaries.] 

b. The hackles of a cock are erected when he is 
angry ; hence with the hackles up, said also of a dog 
on the point of fighting when the hairs at the top 
of the neck stand up, or of a hound when near the 
fox and on the point of killing him, also trans/, of 
a man when aroused. Hence hackles is sometimes 
put for hair, whiskers, etc. 

1 881 Phillipps-Wolley Sport in Crimea 76 As my hackles 
were now fairly up, I crept and ran as well as I could after 
my wounded game. 1882 Pall Mall G. 31 May 4/2 Not 
a single hound with his hackles up. 1883 E. Pennell- 
Elmhirst Cream Leicestersh. 98 I almost saw the hackles 
of a good old squire rise as he waved his hat and cheered. 
189A Blackmore Perlycross 179 He had no moustache to 
stroke— for only cavalry officers, .as yet wore ginger hackles. 

4. Angling. An artificial fly, dressed wholly or 
principally with a hackle-feather, or something 
resembling this ; a * palmer '♦ Also hackle-fly. 

1676 Cotton Walton's Angler 11 318 This month also 
a Plain Hackle or Palmer fly.. will kill. 1799 G.Smith 
Laboratory II. 301 Black-hackle. Body, pale yellow silk, 
[etc.]. 1867 O. W. Holmes Guard. Angel xxii. (1801) 260 
He must go armed with all implements, from the red 
hackle to the harpoon. 
IV. attrib. and Comb. 

5. [from 1]. Hackle bar, the bar in which the 
hackle pins are set ; hackle bench (see quot.) ; 
hackle pin, tooth, one of the teeth of a hackle ; 
hackle sheet, a sheet carrying hackles and moving 
over pulleys. 

1875 Ure's Diet. Arts II. 43 r The ohject of these guide 
plates is to support the *hackle bars in passing over the 
small rollers. Ibid. 423 *Hackle bench sometimes revolving 
so as to present different degrees of hackles at its various 
angles, sometimes stationary with the gradation of hackles 
upon its length. Ibid. 426 Tbe surfaces being placed so 
close together tbat the *hackle pins penetrated the flax 
from both sides, and hackled at the same time. Ibid. 423 
Pulleys for carrying tbe *hackle sheets. Ibid. 420 For 
hand-hackling^ tbe tools used consist of a surface studded., 
with metal points, called *hackle- teeth. 

6. [from III] as hackle-feather, -maker; hackle- 
wise adv. ; hackle -fly : see 4. 

1681 Chetham Angler's Vade-m. x._ § 3 (1689) 102 An 
Artificial Palmer- Worm or Fly which is to he made with 
a Hackle Feather. 1867 F. Francis Angling yi. (1880) 
244 A capital hot-weather fly dressed hacklewise. 1888 
Daily News 22 May 2/3 The hackle feathers of tbe male 
hird are several feet long. 

Hackle, [dim. and freq. of Hack v. 1 : cf. 
MDu. hakkelen, having the same relation to hakken. 
Cf. also Haggle v.] 

1. trans. To cut roughly, hack, mangle by cutting. 

1 579-8o North Plutarch (161 2) 741 Caesar, .was hackled 
and mangled among them, as a wild beast taken of hunters. 
16x1 Co a y at Crudities 274 I have seen a Mountebanke 
hackle and gash his naked arme witb a knife most pittifully 
to beholde. 1684 Lond. Gaz. No. 1959/4 His Hair not 
shav'd hut cut and hackled with a pair of Sheers. 1790 
Burke Fr. Rev. Wks. V. 351 The other divisions of the 
kingdom being hackled and torn to pieces. 1876 T. S. 
Egan tr. Heine's Atta Troll, etc. 222 Twill prickle and 
hackle your faces. 

f 2. intr. To make a hacking. Obs. 

1589 Nashe Martins Months Minde 18 These lustie 
youtnes. .hackle at our throate. 

Hence Hackled a., Hackling vbl. sb. 

1583 Babington Command//:, i. (1637) 8 Evill cutting or 
hackling of the knife. 1842 S. Lover Handy Andy xxv. 
214 An old knife whose hackled edge, .assisted Andy's own 
ingenuity in the tearing of his coat. 

Hackle, v. 2 [f. Hackle sb. 1 ] trans. To cover 
(a bee-hive) with a hackle or straw roof. 

1609 C. Butler Fern. Mon. (1634) 51 That they he close 
doomed, .and well hackled down to, or helow, the Stool. 

Hackle, v$ [f- Hackle sb? 1 : cf. Heckle v. 
in same sense.] trans. To dress (flax or hemp) 
with the hackle, whereby the fibres are split, 
straightened, and combed out, so as to be in con- 
dition for spinning, 

1 616 [see Hackling vbl. sb^\. 1755 Johnson, Hackle, to 
dress flax. 1788 Trans. Soc. Arts VI. 164 To be hackled, 
much in the manner of dressing Flax or Hemp. 1797 Mar. 
Edgeworth Early Lessons (1827) I. 217 I am going to 
hackle the flax.. said the woman, and she began to comb 
the flax with these steel combs. 1866 Rogers Agric. # 
Prices I. xviii. 426 Small quantities of bemp were grown. . 
and. .the produce was hackled and spun by the servants. 

b. fig. = Heckle : see Cross-hackle. 
Hence Hackled ppl. a. 

1875 Ure's Diet. Arts 11. 422 Each hackled tress of flax. 

Hackle, v.* Angling, [f. Hackle sb. 2 III.] 
trans. To dress (a fly) with a hackle-feather. 

1867 F. Francis Angling xi. (1880) 402 Blue jay hackled 
over the wing. 1886 Pritt N. Country Flies 27 Hackled 
with a golden feather from a Cock Pheasant's neck. 

Hence Hackled///, a., Hackling vbl. sb. 

1867 F. Francis Angling xiii. (1880) 475 Where a junction 
of hackles is to be effected, .compare the length of the 
fibres, so that the hackling may graduate. 1892 Daily 
News 14 Apr. 3/1 In Yorkshire backled spider flies are tbe 
only wear. 

Hackler (hse'kbi). [f. Hackled. 3] One who 
hackles (flax or hemp) ; a flax-dresser, heckler. 

1780 A. Voung Tour I re I. 1. 164 They next send it to 
a nax-hackler. 1884 Quiver Mar. 299/2 Hacklers' disease 
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..is produced by a kind of 'pouce', which heing inhaled 
causes severe tickling in the throat. 1894 Daily News 
4 T"ly 3/3 All the hacklers die young. 

Hacfclet (hce'klet). Also haglet. [Origin un- 
certain.] A small species of sea-gull ; the kittiwake. 

1855 Kingsley Westw. Hot xxxii, From the Gull-rock 
rose a thousand birds.. the choughs cackled, the hacklets 
wailed. 1856 Emerson Eng. Traits, Voy. to Eng. Wks. 
(Bohnt II. 11 Gulls, haglets, ducks, petrels, swim, dive, and 
hover around. 1865 Gosse Land <$• Sea (1874) 74 The 
kittywake, or hacklet, a very small species of gull. 

Hackling (hse-klirj), vbl. sbJ [f. Hackle v2 + 
-ing!.] The action of the vb. Hackle 3; the 
combing of flax or hemp. 

1616 Surfl. & Markh. Country Fartne 568 This line after 
it hath receiued braking and the first hackling, you shall take 
the strickes, and platting tbem into a plat of three, make 
a good bigge roule thereof. 1839 Stonehouse Axholme 29. 

attrib. 1875 Ure's Diet. Arts II. 420 In the early period 
of the linen manufacture, when spinning was done exclu- 
sively by hand, no hackling- machines were employed. 

Hackling2 and 3 : see after Hackle vX and 4. 

Hackly (hse-kir, a. [f. Hackle vA + 
Rough or jagged as though hacked on a small 
scale; esp., of metals and minerals: Having the 
surface rough with short sharp points. 

1796 Kirwan Ele/n. Min. (ed. 2) I. 34 The hackly 
[fracture] presents sharp points, easily perceived in 
feeling it. 18x1 A. T. Thomson Lond. Disp. (1830) 533 
It [rhubarh] breaks with a rough hackly fracture. 1846 
Dana Zooph. (1848) 503 The hroad plates, .have a very un- 
even hackly surface. 1849 Varley Rudi/n. Min. 16 The 
native metals .. have a hackly fracture, which may be 
ohserved on breaking a piece of thick wire. 

Hackman harkm&n). U.S. [f. Hack sb.o 2 .] 
The driver of a hack or hackney-carriage ; a cabman. 

1850 Hawthorne Amer. Note-Bks. '1883) 370 We find 
ourselves in Boston surrounded by eager hackmen. 1879 
Sala in Daily Tel. 26 Dec, The. .hackman.. charged us 
a dollar and a half for what in England would have been 
an eighteenpenny drive. 
Hackmatack (haekmataek). Also 8 hak- 
mantak, 9 hacmontac, hackmetack. [American 
Indian : see quot. 1792.] The American Larch or 
Tamarack (Larix Americana), found in northern 
swamps of the United States. Also attrib. 

179a J. Belknap Hist. New-Hampsk. III. 33 On some 
mountains we find a shrubbery of hemlock and spruce, 
whose branches are knit together so as to be impenetrable. 
The snow lodges on their tops, and a cavity is formed 
underneath. These arc called by the Indians, Hakmantaks. 
1821 D wight Trav. 1. 36 Hacmontac I take to be an 
Indian name. 1845 N. P. Rogers in Whittier*s Pr. Wks. 
(1889) II. 240 The dark hemlock and hackmatack woods. 
1882 Pall Mall G. 29 Mar. 11/1 The Meteor.. is built of 
oak, hackmatack, ana hard pine. 

Hackney (harkni), sb. (a.) Forms: 4hakenai, 
-ne, 4-5 hak(e)nei, -ney, 4-6 hak(e)nay(e, 5 
hack-, haknay, (haukenay), 5-6 hackenaye, 
-neye, hakney, 6 hackeny, -neie, (hacqne, 
hacqueneye), haiknay,-ne, -ney, (pi. hackness, 
haiknes), 6-7 hackneye, -nie, 6-8 //. hacknies, 
7 hacn{e)y, 7-8 hackny, 4- hackney, [a. OF. 
haquenie fern. ' an ambling horse or mare, especially 
for ladies to ride on * ; cf. OSp. and Pg.facanea, 
Sp.hacaneayXtacchinea (Florio , chinca 'a hackney 
or ambling nag ' : see Diez, Scheler, etc. (In 1373 
latinized in England as hakeneius : see Du Cange.) 

It is now agreed by French and Dutch scholars that 
MDu. hackeneie, hackeneye, Du. hakkenij, to which some 
have referred the French word, was merely adopted from 
the French, thus disposing of conjectures as to the derivation 
of the word from M Du. hacken to hoe. The French haquenie 
and its Romanic equivalents had probably some rclation- 
| ship with OF. haque, OSp. and Pg./aca, Sp. haca ' a nag, 
! a gelding, a hackney' (Minsheu) : hut, although the word- 
i group has engaged the most eminent etymologists, its 
ulterior derivation is still unknown.] 

I. 1. A horse of middle size and quality, used for 
ordinary riding, as distinguished from a war-horse, 
I a hunter, or a draught-horse ; in early times often 
( an ambling horse ; now technically = Hack sb.% 1 b. 
13.. Sir Beues 1255 (MS.A.) Ac nim a lifter hakenai & 
lef her be swerd Morgelai. c 1330 R. Brunne Chrou. (1810) 
278 Tille ober castels about bei sent tueye and tueye In 
aneus for doute, ilk on on his hakneye. la 1366 Chaucer 
Rotn. Rose 11 37 He . . loved to havj welle hors of prys. He 
wende to have reproved be Of thefte or moordre, if that he 
I Hadde in his stable ony hakeney. c 1386 — Can. Yeom. 
1 Prol. <$■ T. 6 His hakeney which bat was al pomely grys. 
t 14.. Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 580/31 Equillus, an hakeney. 
c 1440 Partonope 3882 A hakeney That ys swyft and ryght 
well ambling. 1469 Househ. Ord. 97 To have viii coursers 
1 for bis saddle & to them iiii keepers with theyre hakneyes. 

1548 Hall Chrou., Hen. VI, 165 b, The erle of Shre wesbury 
! ..because of his age, rode on a litle hakeney. 1577-87 
Holinsheo Chron. II. 20/1 The nag or the hackeneie is 
I verie good for trauelling. 1590 R. Payne Descr. Irel. (1841) 
7 C.arthorsses, mares, and little hackneies are of a very 
smal price. 1615 G. Sandys Trav. 257 The Germans in 
acknowledgement of their tenure of the Papacie, gaue the 
Pope yeerly 8. and 40. thousand duckats, together with 
I a white horse. The mony..at this day is paid, together 
I with the white hackney. 1653 H. Cocan tr. Pinto's Trav. 
160 Pages, mounted on white Hackneys, having green 
velvet Saddles. 1678 Butler Hud. 111. i. 412 Mounted on 
1 a Broom, tbe Nag And Hackney of a Lapland Hag. i8ao 
1 Scott Ivanhoe ii, He rode, .a strong hackney for the road, 
to save his gallant warhorse. 1831 Praed Poems (1865) II. 
] 157 Do you canter down the Row, Upon a very long-tailed 
I hackney? 1843 Youatt Horse iv. (ed. 2) 96 The hackney 
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has many of the qualities of the hunter on a small scale. 
1890 Boldrewood Col. R eformer (1891) 266 The farmer . . 
mounted upon a stout, not over-refined hackney. 

f 2. From an early date mention is found of 
hackneys hired ont ; hence the word came often to 
be taken as, A horse kept for hire. Obs. (Cf. also 
hackney horse in 6, Hackney-man.) 

[1393 Langl. P. PI. C mi. 175 Ac hakeneyes badde bei 
none . bote hakeneyes to byre. 1594 Plat Jcwcll-ho. 111. 
28 Ride vpon a hired Hackney ] 1614 T. Aoams in Spur- 
geon Treas. Dav. Ps. xxvi. 10 It is a wretched thing 
when justice is made a hackney that may be backed for 
money. 1626 Meadb in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. I. 111. 231 
Divers in Town got hacknies, and fled to avoid impor- 
tunity. 1681 Lond. Gax. No. i6.>4/4 There was a Brown 
Nag left by them, supposed to be a London-Hackney. 
1715 De Foe Fam. Instruct. 1. tv. (1841) 1. 74 I'll take 
a hackney, and go to the Mall. 

fb. fig. from 1 and 2, passing into 3. Obs. 

c 14 10 Sir Cleges 245 He had non hors . . But a staffe was 
hys hakenay As a man in pouerte. 1600 Dekkea S/u>c~ 
maker's Holiday i. (1862) 9 Take him, brave men, Hector 
of Troy was an hackney to him. 1601 ? Marston Pasquil 
4> Kath. t. 31 Trampled on By euery hacknies heeles. 1698 
B. F. Modest Censure s6 His Criticism is ..a hackney to 
his private Belief and Opinion. 1738 Pope Epil. Sat. it. 
140 Each spur-gall'd Hackney of the day. 
•f* 3. One who is used Io do mean or servile work 
for hire ; a common drudge, ' fag *, ' slave Also 
fig. Obs. 

1546 J. Heywood Prov. (1867) 34 Whan ought was to doo, 
I was common hackney. 1584 R. Scot Discov. Witchcr., 
Disc* Divcls x. (1886) 424 Archangels .. are sent onelie 
about great and secret matters ; and angels are common 
hacknies about euerie trifle. 1668 Pepys Diary 11 Feb., 
Which makes me mad that I should, by my place, become 
the hackney of this office, in perpetual trouble and vexation. 
1669 Addr. Vng. Gentry Eng. 8 The idle person is the only 
common Hackney, and . . stands ready to let out himself 
Post. 171/ J. Wveth in Suppl. Ellwoo<Cs A utobiog. (1765) 
405 A mercenary Hackney to some of the Clergy. 1784 
Cowper Tiroc. 620 Such is all the mental food pnrvey'd By 
public hacknies in the schooling trade. 

f 4. A woman that hires her person, a prostitute. 

1570 Gosson Sch.^ Abuse Apol. (Arb.) 66 Venus.. that 
taught the women in Cyprus to set vp a Stewes too hyre 
ont them seines as hackneies for gaine. 1593 Nashe Christ's 
T. 80 b, When the hackney he hath payde for lyes by him. 
16 1 1 Cotcb., Bringucnaudc'e, a common hackney. 1679 
B Da net Hist. Refl. App. 278 [tr. N. Sanders] She was 
so notoriously lewd that she was called an Hackney. 

5. A carriage kept for hire ; a Hackney-coach. 

1664 Pepys Diary 18 Apr., Myself being in a hackney and 
full of people, was ashamed to be seen by the world, many 
of them knowing me. 1695 Congreve Love for L. n. iii, 
If you won't lend me your Coach, I'll take a Hackney, or 
a Chair. 1729 Mrs. Pesdarves in Mrs. Delany's Life $ 
Corr. 141 We were in no bustle of coaches, for no hackneys 
were allowed to pass. 1835 Hone Every-day Bk. I. 1460 
He jumped into a Hackney. 
II. attrib. and Comb. 

8. a. In apposition, as hackney horse = senses 
1 and 2 j so, hackney jade, mare, post- horse, stallion, 
steed ; also (in analogous sense ) hackney ass, mule, 
and trans/., hackney-devil. 

1506 Guylforde Pilgr. 78 The next daye, Tewysday 
we toke our sayd hakney horses and rode to Vyncencia. 
1556 Withals Diet. (1568) i6a/i A hackney horse or horse 
to be byred, conns meritorius. 1598 Hakluyt Voy. I. 
40o(R.) There they nse to put out their women to hire as we 
do here hakney horses. 1600 J. Poav tr. Leo's Africa 1. 25 
Their horses of the conntrey-breed are.. small hackney- 
jades. Ibid. 11. 203 Great store of hackney-mules, and asses 
are kept for travellers to ride upon. 1667 Davenant & Dry- 
uen Jemfest \\.\\\.Syc. How wilt thou carry me thither? 
Steph. Upon a hackney-devil of thy mother's. 1688 R. 
Holme Armoury u. 150/1 Hackney or Saddle Horses are 
such as man nseth to ride upon for the ease of his Body. 
1703 Maundrell Joum. Jems. (1721) 130 Here are Hack- 
ney Asses always standing ready eqnipp'd for hire. 1712 
Steele Sped. No. 509 * 8 Mr. Tobias Hobson..was the 
first in this island who let out hackney horses. 1884 
Hackney Stud Bk. I. 33 The Modern Hackney Horse may 
be said to have been the product of the eighteenth century. 

D. altnb. Of or pertaining lo a hackney (horse), 
as hackney hire, pace, saddle, stable, stud, elc. 

1379 MS. Hostill. Roil, Dnrh., In uno Hakenay-sadyll 
empt. vjx. viijrf. 1467 Mann. \ Househ. Exp. 3 8o A new 
hakeney sadyHe prise v. s. 1598 B. Joxson Ev. Man in 
Hum. ut. v, Out of the old hackney pace, to a fine easie 
amble. 1659 T. Pecke Pamassi Pucrp. 56 What for Hack, 
ney-hire, was given you 1754 Foote Knights I. Wks. i 7 g Q 
1. 70 That year the hackney stable was huilt. 1800 Bri'ish 
Press* Apr. in Spirit Pub. Jrnls. (i8io)XIll. 60 [A mare] 
only of hackney size. 1884 (title) Hackney Stud Book. 

c. Plying for hire, as Hackney - caiuuagk, 
-chair, -coach ; also hackney-boat, chariot. 

1711 Addison Sped. No. 130 f 4 The .. Hackney-boat, 
which carries Passengers from Leyden to Amsterdam. 1813- 
14 Act 54 Geo. II I c. 147 (title), An Act . .for authorizing the 
hcensine of a limited Number of Hackney Chariots. 1825 
; k V MAC0TT 1 ^«f 1. 382 Expecting to have met 
the stand ' * " 0t ° nC WaS f t0 found n P° n 

t 7. a. In apposition, or as adj. Doing or ready 
to do work for hire, hireling (alsoyfr.) ; as hackney 
author clerk, fiddler, gladiator, libeller, preacher, 
scribbler, sonneteer, tutor, writer, etc. ; also hack- 
ney pen, tongue, b. attrib. or as adj. Done by a 

hackney or for hire, as hackney job, writing. Obs 

1589 R. Harvey PI. Perc. (i860) » Is it conscience or 

(Oxf. Hut. Soc.) I. 361 Ihere were some hackney preachers 
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in the University at this time. 1666 W. Boghurst Loimo- 
graphia 66 Vour wild, wanton, hackney fiddlers. 1681 
HictfERiNGiLL Vind. Naked Truth 11. 7 A glib Hackney- 
Tongue he had in his head. 1709 Pope Ess. Crit. 419 
Some starved hackny sonneteer, a J719 Addison Lover 
No. 39 (Jod.) Booksellers, who set their hackney writers at 
work for so much a sheet. 1719 Bolingbroke io Swift's 
Lett. (1766) 1 1. 4 What hackney gladiator can you find, By 
whom the Olympic crown would be declin'd ? a 1734 North 
Exam. 1. i. § 7 (1740) 18 The Hackney Libellers of the 
Faction, e 176a Lloyd Fam. Ep. in Chalmers Eng. Poets 
(1810) XV. 118, I must serve some hackney job. c 1766 
Burke Tracts Popery Laxvs Wks. IX. 336 As hackney 
Clerks, at the miserable salary of 7*. a week. 

fc. Prostitute. Hackney-woman, a bawd. Obs. 
1616 R. C. Times' Whistle vi. 2719 Olde hackny women, 
they hire out their iades. 1647 R. Stapylton Juvenal 36 
Hackney-wenches, that ith circus stand. 1678 Butler Hud. 
111. i. 892 No more than every Lover Does from his Hack- 
ney-Lady suffer. 

fB. as adj. Worn out, like a hired horsc,by 
indiscriminate or vulgar use ; threadbare, trite, 
commonplace ; hackneyed. Obs. 

1596 Nashe Saffron Walden 151 A hackney prone rb in 
mens mouths euer since K. Lud was a little boy. a 1625 
Fletcher Woman pleased 1. i, Law . . Her rules and pre- 
cepts . . pamper'd up to cozen him that bought her, When 
she herself was hackney, lame, and fonnder'd. 1714 J. 
Walker Suffer. Clergy 82 The most common and hackney 
charge in this kind was Tavern haunting and common 
swearing. 1738 W a anuRTON Div. Legat. App. 37 One of 
his hackney fallacies that run from the end of the book to 
the other. 179a W. Boys Coll. Hist. Sandwich 293 note, 
The hackney-impntations of drunkeness and swearing. 

Haxkney, v. Now rare exc. in ppl. a. Hack- 
neyed, q.v. [f. Hackney sb.] 

1. trans. To make a hackney of ; to use (a horse) 
as a hack, for general riding purposes ; = Hack 
r.3 3 a. 

1577 Stanyhurst Dcscr. Iret. in Holinshed Citron. (1587) 
II. 20/1 These horses are best for skirmishes, not for travel- 
ling, for their stomachs are such, as they disdainc to be 
hacknied. 1848 A. B. Eyans Leiccstersh. Words, Phrases, 
etc. s. v., He'll do Yery well to drive, but he's not any 
longer safe to hackney. 

fig. 1581 Sidney Astr. % Stella cii, Galens adoptiue 
sonnes, who by a beaten way Their iudgements hackney 
on, the fault of [later edd. on] sicknesse lay. 
fig- To use as a ' hack 

1837 Blaekw. Mag. XLI. 277 Hackneyed or spit upon, as 
the caprice or expediency of the moment prevailed. 

1 2. trans. To mount (any one) on a hackney. 

1636 Mas singer Gt. Dk. Florettce iv. i, A coach for my 
money ! and that the courtezans know well : Their riding 
so makes them last three years longer Than such as are 
hacknied. 

t 3. intr. To ride in a hackney-carriage. In 
quot. to hackney it. Obs. 

1684 Philo Pater Observ. Reproved 6 He.. must Trudge 
on Ten-Toes or Hackney it to Sams Coffee-House. 

1 4. trans. To convey in a hackney-carriage. 

1784 Cowper Task 11. 652 To her whc.Ts hackneyed 
home nnlackeyed. 

f5. fig. To drive hard; to post; to hurry. 
Also intr. (for refi.) To run hard, race. Obs. 

1617 J. MnoRE Mappe Mans Mortal. 111. iii. 201 The 
minutes tbat hackney at the heeles of time, runne not so 
fast away. 1631 Quables Div. Poems, Samson (1717) 241 1 
How arc thy Angels hackney'd up and down To visit man ? 
1676 Marvell Hist. Ess. Wks. III. 127 Both men and 
horses and leather being hackneyed, jaded, and worn out 
upon the errand of some contentious and obstinate bishop. 
1781 Cowper Retirement 1 Hackneyed in business, wearied 
at that oar. 1798 W. Hdtton Autobiog. 41, 1 had.. paid 
two shillings for a ticket, been hackneyed through the 
rooms with violence .. and came away completely disap- 
pointed. 

t 6. To let out for hire. Also intr. for pass. Obs. 

1622 Massinger & Dekkek Virg. Mart. n. iii, I know 
women sell themselves daily, and are hacknied out for 
silver. 1643 G. Wiloe Serm. at St. Maries 1 1 Could they 
have the heart to hackny out this Kingdome. 1679 Prance 
True Narr. Pop. Plot 36 Hackneying forth of Masses for 
Twelve-pence apiece, c 1736 Savage Poet's Depend, on 
Statesm. 26 No will to hackney out polemic strain. 

7. To make common by indiscriminate everyday 
usage ; to render too familiar, vulgar, trite, or 
commonplace. Also with cut, about, upon. 

m 1596 Shaks. i Hen. IV, m. ii. 4 o So common hackney'd 
111 the eyes of men. 1739 Cibber Apol. iv. 78 Plays come 
to be so hackney 'd out, the best Actors will soon fcel that 
the Town has enough of them. 1787 4 G. Gambapo ' Acad. 
Horsemen (1809) 5, 1 have had some difficulty in fixing upon I 
a title for my work : A Vade Mecum is quite hacknied out. j 
1817 W. Irving Life % Lett U864) I. 3 g 2 , I should not like ! 
to have my name hackneyed about among ihe office-seekers 
and office-gtvers at ^Vashington. 1823 T. Jefferson Writ. 
(1830) IV. 376. 1869 Goulburn Purs. Holiness viii. 71 Like 
a popular air. .hackneyed upon every street-organ. 

t b. To undo the freshness or delicacy of. Obs. 1 

1785 Eugenius IT. 28 Young men. .who have been hack- 
neyed, from their very infancy, in some of our public , 
seminaries. 1787 T. Jefferson Writ. (1859) H. 241 Their 
hrst and most delicate passions are hackneyed on unworthy ' 

? rc ". 1798 Mary Wollstonecr. Rights Worn vi 
268 To despise the sensibility that had been excited and 
o. « the v ways of women whose trade was vice. 

1B08 \£.dtn Rev. XI. 452 Employments which hackney the 
minds of the other sex. 

8. To render habituated, practised, or experienced 
in : often with dyslogistic connotation. 

1751 Smollett Per. Pic. (i 77 g> IV. xct. 91 Hackneyed as 
he was in the ways of life. 1801 Mar. Edgeworth Good 
French Governess (1832) 100 Hackneyed in the common j 



HACKSTER. 

language of conversation, 1810 Jane Porter Scot. Chiefs 
lix. 376 Long hackneyed in secret gallantries. 1838 Lvtton 
Alice 27 Persons a little hackneyed in the world. 

Hence Ha-ckneyingr vbl. sb. and ppl. a. (in quot. 
attrib.} \ also Ha ckneyer, one who hackneys. ' 

1801 South kv Lett. (1856) I. 181 He begins to discover 
that hackneying authorship is not the way to be great. 
1849 J. Wilson Christopher under Canvass in Blaekw. 
Mag. LXVI. 254 Every hackneyer of this phrase. 

Ha'ckiiey-ca'rriage. [f. Hackney sb. 6 c + 
Carriage.] Any carriage or vehicle standing or 
publicly plying for hire. 

1831 Act 1 # 2 Will. IV c. 22. § 3 Every Hackney Car- 
riage mentioned and described in the Schedule. 1838 
Dickens O. Twist xlvi, Alighted from a hackney-carriage. 
1847 Act 10 <$■ 11 Vict. c. 89 § 38 Every wheeled Carriage. . 
used in standing or plying for Hire in any Street .. and 
every Carriage standing upon any Street, public or private 
..having tbcreon any numbered Plate required by this. .Act 
. .shall be deemed to be a Hackney Carriage. 

Haxkney-charr. Formerly, a sedan chair, 
now a haih chair or the like, plying puhlicly for 
hire. Hence Hackney- chairman, the bearer, 
, drawer, or keeper of a hackney-chair. 

1710 Act 9 Anne c 27 (title), An Act for licensing and 
regulating Hackney Coaches and Chairs. Ibid. c. 23. § 8 
If any Hackney Coachman or Chairman shall., exact more 
for his Hire than the several Rates hereby limited. 1776 
Adam Smith W. N. v. ii. (1869) II. 447 Tht tax upon every 
hackney coach . . and upon every hackney chair. 1840 
Dickens Barn. Rudge xvi, Long stands of hackney-chairs 
and groups of chairmen.. obstructed the way. 

Ha'ckney-coaxh. [f. Hackkey sb. 6 c + 
Coach.] A four-wheeled coach, drawn by two 
horses, and seated for six persons, kept for hire. 

c 1610 [implied in Hacknev-coachman]. 1635 J. Taylor 
(Water P.) Old Parr D iv, They [Coaches] have increased 
..to the undoing of the Watermen, by the multitudes of 
Hackney or hired Coaches: bnt they never swarmed so 
thick to pester the streets, as they doe now, till the yeare 
1605. 1660 Pepys Diary 7 Nov., Notwithstanding this was 
the first day of the King's proclamation against hackney 
coaches coming into the streets to be hired, yet I got one to 
carry me home. 1777 Sheridan Trip Scarb. Prol., The 
streets, some time ago, were paved with stones Which, 
aided by a hackney-coach, half broke your bones. 1836 
Dickens Sk. Bos (1840) 40/2 A regular, ponderous, rickety, 
London hackney-coach of the old school. 1882 Serjt. Bal- 
lantine E.xPer. (1890) 16 A machine called a hackney- 
coach, licensed to carry six people, .was the principal mode 
of locomotion. 

attrib. 1683-4 Atthorp MS. in Simpkinson Washingtons 
p. liii, 6 str. of oates to the hackney coach horses and the 
hackney horses. 1715 Lond. Gaz. No. 5344/3 The Hackney 
Coach Office in Surry street in tbe Strand. 1836 Dickens 
Sk. Boz (1850) 90/1 Rumours were rife on the hackney- 
coach-stands, that a buss was building, to run from Lisson- 
grove to the Bank. 

Haxkney-coa*chman. The driver of a 
hackney-coach. 

fi6io Middleton, etc. Widow v. i, My master kisses, as 
I'ye heard a hackney-coachman Chear up his mare; chap, 
chap. 1705 Hickeringill Priest-cr. 11. viii. 77 Chiefly.. 
Design'd against common Carriers, Waggoners, Hackney 
Coachmen, and Watermen. 1838 Dickens Nich. Nick, ii, 
Mr. Bonnev bustled up . . and knocked a hackney-coach- 
man's knock on the table with a little hammer. 

Hackneyed harknid),///. a. [f. Hackney v.] 

T 1. Hired ; kept for hire. Obs. 

176? G. S. Carey Hills of Hybla 20 On hackneyM steeds, 
the giddy blockheads fly. a 1818 D. Stewart in Tas. Mill 
Brit. India I. 11. ix. 385 A village apothecary or a hacknied 
nurse. 

2. Used so frequently and indiscriminately as to 
have lost its freshness and interest ; made trite and 
commonplace ; stale. 

1749 Hurd Notes on Horace's Art Poetry (R.), The 
tedium arising from hacknied expression. 1785 Boswell 
Voy. Hebrides 24 Aug., The old hackneyed objection. 
1817 J. Scott Paris Revisit, (ed. 4) 375 It is the hackneyed 
complaint that England is without a tine public collection. 
1873 Smiles Huguenots Fr. 1. v. (1881) 82 Along the hack- 
neyed tourist routes. 1887 Symonds Life B. Cellini (iBB%) 

I. Introd. n Handling a somewhat hackneyed subject. 

3. Habituated by much practice, experienced ; 
sometimes with the ulterior idea of disgust or 
weariness. 

1760 C. Johnston Chrysal (1822) HI. 146 Hacknied as 
he was in the ways of wickedness. 1810 Scott in Croker 
Papers 10 Oct., Whatever the practised and hackneyed 
critic may say. 1823 — Peveril xxxix, The hackneyed 
voluptuary is like the jaded epicure. 1828 D'Israei.i Lhas. I, 

II. vi. 142 Both much too young for hacknied statesmen. 
Hackney -man (harknimcen), Forms: see 

Hackney sb. [f. Hackney ^. + Man.] A man 
who keeps hackney horses or hackney-carriages 
for hire ; + a servant who attends to a hackney. 

1362 Langl. P. PI. A. v. 161 Hikke be hakeney mon and 
hogge be neldere. 1467 Mann. <^ Househ. Exp. (Roxb.) 
3g8 Paid to the hakneyman in party of payment of the horse 
that my mastyr hered to ryde to Stoke. 1599 Soliman 
$ Perseda 1. in Ha?!. Dodsley V. 281 A hackney-man 
Should have ten shillings for horsing a gentle-woman. 1601 
F. Tate Househ. Ord. Edw. II $ 56 (1876) 43 In the same 
stable shalbe an hackneyman, who shal keepe the hakene of 
the house. 1628 Earle Microcosm., Carrier (Arh.) 36 A 
carryer is his own Hackneyman ; for hee lets himselfe out 
to trauell as well as his horses. 1797 Wolcott (P. Pindar) 
Ont at Last Wks. 1812 IT I. 500 The Hackneymen .. Shall 
cry 'My money for my Chaise 1 . 1845 Disaaeli Sybil 
(1863) 190 The straggling yard of a hackneyman. 

t Hackster. Obs. exc. dial. Also 7 hacster, 
haxter. [f, Hack + -ster.] 



HACKTHORN. 
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HADES. 



1. lit. One who hacks, a * hacker * or * cutter 7 ; a 
cut- throat ; a swaggering ruffian, swashbuckler. 

1581 J. Bell Hamilton's Anno. Osor. 247 b, If God were 
such a Royster or hackster that would delight in the 
slaughter of men. 1610 Hollano Camden* s Brit. L ti 
The huckster, that was hired and sent to kill Marius. 1631 
Bhathwait Whimzies, Hospitall-rnan 45 To bring an old 
haxter to the exercise of devotion. 1649 Milton Eikon. nu 
{1851) 357 Happy times; when Braves and Hacksters.. 
were thought the fittest .. to defend his Person. 1658 
Clevelano Rustic Ramfant Wks. (1 687) 475. 1876 Whitby 
Gloss., Hackster, a murderer ; a hewer down of others, 
b. A prostitute's 'bully'. 

1607 Chapman Bussy D'Ambois Plays 1873 If. 58 Thou 
would'st turne Hackster to any whore. 

2. A prostitute. (Cf. Hackney sb. 4.) 

1594 Nashe Un/ort. Trav. 42 Out whore, strumpet, six 
penic hackster. 161 1 Cotcr. s. v. Danse, Etle scait assez 
de la vieille danse .. she hath bin a hackster, a twigger, a 
good one, in her time. 

Hackthorn (hce-kfym). [ad. Du. haakedorn, 
hook-thorn.] A South African thorny shrub 
{Acacia dctinens), also termed * Wait-a-bit thorn \ 

1863 W. C Baldwin Afr. Hunting 173, I must have had 
nearly five miles through hack-thorns. 1871 J. Mackenzie 
10 Years north of Orange River 38^ The hack-thorn 
(.Acacia detinens) is especially sacred ; it would be a great 
offence to cut down a bough from this tree. 

Hack-watch : see Hack sb$ 6. 

Ha'ckwood. local. The hagberry tree. 

1853 G. Johnston Nat. Hist. E. Bord. I. 58 Primus 
Padus. .The shrub is called Hackwood, and the fruit Hack- 
berry or Hagberry. 

Hack-work (h3e-k,wwk). [Hack j£.3] Work 
done hy a hack or hired drudge; esp. literary 
work which a person is hired by a publisher, 
editor, or other, to do. 

1851 Sia F. Palgraye Norm, tf Eng. I. 60 Trade hack- 
work is of course out of the question. 1875 Hamerton 
Intcll. Life v. it. (1876) 182 Literary hack-work. 1881 
Masson in Maan. Mag. XLV. 159 Such articles of hack- 
work as might be intrusted conveniently to an unknown 
young man on the spot. 

Hacky (harki), a* colloq. [f. Hack + -Y *.] 
Of a cough : Characterized by hacking. 
Mod. Advt, That raspiog hacky cough of yours. 

Hacky, a* colloq. [f. Hack sb.3 + -\' Of 
the nature of a hack (horse). 

1870 Daily News 6 June. Britannia [a mare] . . she is 
* hacky \ and in the wrong place here. 

Hacot, var. Haked. 

+ Hacoyte. Obs. rare. [The latter part appears 
to be OF. coite :— L. culcila feather-bed, cushion, 
pillow; but the ha- is unexplained, prob. some 
error.] A cushion or pillow. 

1541 Copland Guydon y s Quest. Chirurg. F Hj, The loynes 
are musculous flesshes lyeng in tbe sydes of tbe spondyles 
of the backe that serue as hacoytes of the synewes [orig. L. 
ut suit illis culcitra]. 

Hacquebute, obs. form of Hackbdt. 

Hacqueton, hacton, var. Haqueton, Acton. 

t Had, hade, hod. Obs. Forms : 1 bid, 
2-4 had, 3-4 hade, hod. [OE. hdd « OS. kid, 
condition, rank (:-OTeut. *haidu-z: cf. Goth. 
kaidus way, manner, OHG. heit m. and fern., 
person, personality, sex, condition, quality, rank, 
ON. heitir honour, dignity, Sw. hader, Da. hseder 
honour). Being used in comb, with sbs. as in 
cild-hdd, maegdcn-hdd, etc., this word, after its 
obsolescence as an independent word, remained as 
a suffix, ME. -hod, mod. -hood q.v. The sb. after 
1200 appears in southern and midl. ME. as hdd, in 
north, as had t hode; the forms in a being much 
more numerous, it is here treated under had, 
although, if it had lived on, the modern Eng. form 
would have been hode or hoad.] 

1. Person (in various senses). 

c 900 tr. Basda's Hist. iv. xix. [xvii.l (1890) 312 ^Enne God 
on breom astondnessum oftbo hadum. ciooo Ags. Gosp. 
Matt. xxii. 16 pu ne be-sceawast nanes mannes had. 1 1000 
/Elfric Gram. xxii. (Z.) 127 pry hadas synt worda. Se 
forma had ys be sprccb be him sylfum ana. c 1175 Lamb. 
Horn. 90 An god . . on breom hadan. # cizoo Ormin 10989 
preohadess, taderrand Suneand Ha^Gast. a 122$ After. 
R. 26 On almihti God, brile ine breo hodes. 

2. Sex. (Only in OE.) 

C900 tr. Bsedds Hist. 1. i. (18901 26 Ulcere yldo and hade. 
a 1000 Christ 99 Gewuldrad is se heanra had. 

3. Order, rank, degree ; holy orders. 

c 807 K. iELFREO Gregory sPecst. (Sweet) 3 jE^Ser je god- 
cundra hada ge woruldcundra. fgootr. B of da's Hist. v. xiv. 
[xiii.] (1890) 436 War inn laewdum bade, c 1000 jElkbjc 
Gram. xi. (Z. ) 79 Gradus, had o85e stsepe. £1x75 Lamb. 
Horn. 101 Bisceopas bes ilean hades, c laoo Ormin Ded. 9 
Unnderr kanunnkess had and lif. a 1225 Ancr. R. 318 
Munuch, preost, oSer clerk, and of bet hode. a 1300 
Cursor M. 21248 O biscop siben he tok be hade. 1340 
Ayenb. 235 Uor bet hod bet hi habbeb onderuonge. c 1375 
Sc. Leg. Saints, Ninian 374 AI at to sic had partenyt. 

4. State, condition, quality, kind. 

Beowulf iZ.) 1297 Haeleba leofost, on £e>si$eshad. a 1000 
Sal. $ Sat. (Gr.) 408 Leoht hafaS hiw and had halites 
gastes. c 1230 Hati Meid. 23 Of beos bre had, meidenhad 
and widewehad and te bridde wedlached. 

Had, pa. t. and pple. of Have, q.v. 
Had, mod. form of hald, north, f. Hold v. 
•had (-hdd), OE. form of -uooi), suffix. 



Ha day, obs. form of Hf.y day int. 

t Had-bot, hadbote. Obs. exc. Hist. [OE. 
h&d-bot, f. had person, degree, order + b6t recom- 
pense, Boot sb.*] In Old English Law, Com- 
pensation for violence or an affront done to a 
person in holy orders. 

rtiooo Of Eccles. Compens. in Thorpe Anc. Laws (1840) 
II. 240 And to had-bote, *if feorh-lyre wurbe .. twa pund 
to bote. [1659 i° Somxeb Saxon Diet. Whence in Blount, 
Cow ell, Tomljns, Wharton and mod. Diets.] 

Hadden, mod. f. halden. north, f. Holden. 

Hadden, obs. pi. of had, pa. t. of Have. 

Hadder, obs. Sc. form of Heather. 

Haddie (hardi). A Sc. dial, variant oihaddd 
= Haddock, which, in certain connexions {caller 
haddies, Finnan hculdies\ has come into some- 
what general use. 

1816 Scott Antiq. xxxix, Weel, Monkbaros, they're braw 
caller haddies. 1833-53 Whistle-Binkie (Scot. Songs) Ser. 
1. 52 The Haggis at first as a haddie was mute. 1844 W. tt. 
Maxwell Sports tf Adv. Scot I. xxxiv. (1855) 273 A Ftnan 
haddie would have bad more charm. 1861 [see Finnan], 

Haddo. [?Ameiv Indian.] The humpback 
salmon {Oncorhyncus gorbuscha), a fish closely 
allied to the salmon, a native of the waters 
of Kamschatka, Alaska and Oregon. 

Haddock 1 (hse'd^k). Forms : 4 haddoc, 4-5 
•ok, 5 had ok (e, 5-6 haddoke, 6 hadocke, 6-7 
haddocke, 8 hadock, 6- haddock. [Origin 
uncertain. The suffix -ock appears to be diminu- 
tive, as in bullock, dunnock, hillock, etc. 

OF. hadot, pi. hados,\s found in the same sense C1250 
(see Godef.), and thus earlier than our first example : it 
is, however, a very rare word, and ? in the opinion of French 
etymologists, probably from English ; its form suggests the 
Sc. haddd. haddo's. The Gaelic adag is from Eng.l 

1. A fish ifiadus seglcftmts) allied to the cod, but 
smaller, abundant in the North Atlantic and the 
British seas, and much used for food. 

1307-8 Durh. MS. Cell. Roll, MC Haddoks. 1314 in 
Wardr. Acc. 8 Edw. II -1/12, 2 haddoks «. 1327 Patent 
Roll 20 Edw. II, Salt baddoc. c 1420 Liber Cocorum 
(1862) 41 Take turbut, haddok, and godc codlyng. c 1440 
Prom p. Parv. 220/2 Haddok, fyschc, morius. 153a Mo be 
Confut. Tindale Wks. 552/1, I knew one that shot at an 
hart & killed an haddoke. 1615 Hevwooo Fonre Pren> 
tises 1. Wks. 1874 if. 186, i migbt haue fed the Haddockes. 
1681 Colvil Whigs Suppiie. (1751) 48 Shining . . As Had- 
docks heads do in the dark. 1785 Boswell Voy. Hebrides 
26 Aug., They set down dried haddocks broiled, along with 
our tea. 1842 Moule Her. Fish in Trench Mirae. xxviii. 
(1862) 387 note, A popular idea assigns the dark marks on 
the shoulders of the haddock to the impression left by St. 
Peter with bis finger and thumb, when he took the tribute- 
money out of the fish's mouth at Capernaum. 

fb. Prov. To bring haddock to paddock: to 
spend or lose everything, to come to destitution. 

1546 J. Heywood Prov. (1867) 82 And thus had he 
brought haddocke to paddocke. 1577 Stanyhurst Descr. 
Irel. in Holinshed (1807-8) VI. 23, I had bene like to have 
brought haddocke to paddocke. 

2. Applied, with or without qualification, to 
other allied fishes, as the Red Cod {Lotella 
bacchus) of New Zealand ; Golden haddock, the 
John Dory ; Jerusalem h., the Opah ; Nonvay or 
Norwegian h., the Bergylt or Sea Perch. 

1847 Cabpenteb ZooL § 556 The Sebastes, or Norway 
Haddock, which inhabits the northern seas, and is an im- 
portant article of food. 1871 Hutton Fishes N. Zealand 
115 Red Cod. Also called the Yellow Tail and the Haddock. 

3. Comb., as hadilock-boat , -curing, -smoker, 'Smok- 
ing; haddock-carrying adj. ; also haddock-meat 
(see quot.) ; haddock-tea (in New England), 'a 
thin chowder made of haddock ' {Cent. Diet.). 

1769 Pennant Zool. III. 145 The stone-coated worm*, 
which the fishermen call hadock meat. 1883 S. Plimsoll 
in 19M Cent. XIV. 148 Had dock -carrying vans. 1886 G. 
R. Sims in Daily News 4 Dec. 5/6 Haddock-smoking can 
only be carried on in a very few places. 

Hence Ha'ddocker, a person or vessel employed 
in fishing for haddock. 

Haddock 2, dial. var. of Hattock, a shock of 
corn, a stook. 

tKade sbA Obs. exc. dial. [Derivation 

unknown.] A strip of land left unploughed as a 
boundary line and means of access between two 
plonghed portions of a field ; also, according to 
some recent writers, a small piece of greensward 
left at the head or end of arable land upon which 
the plough turns. 

(But the latter sense is perhaps a mistake arising from the 
identification of hade with head.) 

1523 FiT2HERB. Husb. § 6 The horses may be teddered or 
tyed vpon leys, balkes, or hades, where as oxen maye not be 
kept. i6i2 Drayton Poly-olb. xiii. 222 And on the lower 
Leas, as on the higher Hades, The dainlie Clouer giowes. 
1615 Map (C. C. C. Oxon.), The description of certeine 
arable landes some of them havinge hades of meadow and 
grasse grounde lieinge in the Southe fielde of Einsham. 
1649 Blithe Eng. Improv. 13 Where great Balkes betwixt 
Lands, Hades, Meares, or Divisions betwixt Land and 
Land are left. 1848 A. B. Evans Leicestersh. Words, etc., 
Hades. .Headlands, or part of a field not ploughed. 

b. Comb. Hade -way, a hade which serves as a 
way or road between portions of arable land. 

1649 Blithe Eng. Improv. Im/r. {1652) 80 All your 



Common Fields were never under Tillage neither, As great 
part Slades and Hade wayes, and a great part Meadow. 

Hade (Vd), sb. 2 Mining and Geol. [Goes 

with Hade v.-, from which it is app. derived as n. 
of action.] The inclination of a mineral vein or 
fault from the vertical; the complement of the 
dip. Also called underlay or underlie. 

1789 Mills in Phil. Trans. LXXX. 94 The principal 
vein, .has a slight hade to the north-eastward. 179$ Ibid. 
LXXXVI. 40 The yellow argillaceous shistus is again seen 
with its former hade and raoge. i8h Pinkerton Petral. 
II. 578 The hade, slope, or inclination of the vein is chiefly 
estimated by miners from the lower side. 1851 Greenwell 
Coaldrade Terms Northumb. $ Durh. 29 Hade, the slope 
or inclination of the leader of a slip-dyke. 1851 Tapping 
Derbysh. Lead-mining Terms (K. V. S.), Hade, a s>lope.. 
ft also signifies a vein that is not perpendicular, but sloping, 
b. Comb., as hade-slope. 

1874 J. H. Collins Metal mining Gloss., Hade, hadeslope, 
the underlie, or inclination of a lode. 

tKade, hode, vA Obs. Forms: 1 h&dian, 
2 hadien, 2-4 hodien. [OE. hddian, f. hdd, 
Had holy orders.] trans. To ordain. 

c 000 tr. Baeda's Hist. it. vii[tl. (1890) 118 paet he biscopas 
hadian moste. 975 O. E. Chron. an. 931 Her m on hadode 
Byrnstan bisceop to Wintan ceastre. c laoo Ormin 10881 
Hadedd Till bisscopp orr till unnderrpreost. £1275 Lav. 
21856 Alle bat hoded were, bissopes and canounes. 1340 
Ayenb. 235 Of clerkes y-hoded. 

Hence Haded ppl. a. ; also absol., one in holy 
orders; Hading vbl. sb., ordination. 

exooo Inst. Polity io Thorpe Anc. Laws {iZ+dS 11. 316 
iEt hadunge. *xxioo O. E. Chron. an. 1014 Ealle £e 
hadode ge laewede. c 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 31 For ne do5 
hit none swo ofte se be hodede. £1200 Ormin 13255 Att 
hadedd manness handc. Ibid. 15967 Whatt mann sitt iss 
batt talcebb her Forr hadinng ani^ mede. 

Hade (h^d), v.* Mining and Geol. [Ety- 
mology uncertain ; possibly a dialectal form of 
head, retaining the older pronunciation of that 
word : cf. tread, traded intr. To incline or slope 
from the vertical, as a shaft, or a vein or fault. 

1681 Houghton Compl. Miner Glass. (E. D. S.) s. v., 
Where any shaft or turn goes descending like the side of a 
house, or like the descent of a steep hill, it is said to hade. 
1795 Mills in Phil. Trans. LXXXVI. 40 Which is after- 
wards seen.. running ENE and WSW, and hading NNW. 
)8aa G. Young Geol. Surv. Yorks. Coast {ifoZ) 177 The 
dyke, in traversing these hills, hades, or inclines, to the 
same quarter. 188a Geikie Text-bk. Geol. iv. vi. 525 Faults 
hade in the direction of downthrow, in other words, they 
slope away from the side which has risen. 

Hence Hading vbl. j£. = Hade sb. 2 ; also attrib. 

1747 Hooson Miner's Diet. Kij, The side on which the 
Phm Line will fall is called the Hadeing-side j and accord, 
ing to the Hadeing of this the other flys off, and that we 
call the Hanging-side. 1875 lire's Diet. Arts II. 778 
Hadings signify tbat some parts of the veins incline. 

Hade, var. of Had, Obs. 

Hadean (h^'d/ian, Wdran), a. [f. next + - an.] 
Of or belonging to Hades. 

1839 Bailey Festus xxiv. (1848) 306 Dreams such as gods 
I may dream thy soul possess For ever in the Hadean Eden- 
Death. 1878 S. Cox Salv. Mundi i. (ed. 3) 17 When he stood 
! . .among the spirits in the Hadean prison. 
1 11 Hades (h^-dFz). Also 7-8 Ades. [a. Gr. 
qtys (orig. aiSny or dif 6*775) of doubtful origin ; 
in Homer, the name of the god of the lower world, 
but in later times transferred to his kingdom, 
abode, or house, so that it became a name for the 
nether world ; in LXX and N. T. Greek, used to 
render Heb. i\tw shedl, the abode of the dead or 
departed spirits. Introduced into English use 
c 1600, in connexion with theological controversies 

about the fifth article of the Apostles* Creed.] 

1. Gr. Myth. a. The oldest name of the god of 
the dead, also called Pluto. 

1599 Brought on's Lett. xii. 41 By the Poets figments 
Hades was Iupiters brother, both sonnes to Saturne : and 
so by your own iudges, the penner of the Creede, when he 
said that Christ descended ci9 <*fiov, meant that he went 
into the hou.se of Hades. 1667 "Milton P. L. 11. 964 And 

J hy them stood Orcus and Ades, and the dreaded name Of 
Demogorgon. 1791 Cow per Iliad in. 384 The dr^ar abodes 
Of Ades. , , 

b. trans/. The kingdom of Hades, the lower 

1 world, the abode of departed spirits or shades. 
»599 Broughton's Lett. xii. 43 Homer presents vnto 
Vlysses being in Hades, /3iae i)pajc\tiav, the force and 

! strength of Hercules a ghost. 1658 Si a T. Browne Hydriot. 
iv. 62 The dead seem all alive in the humane Hades of Homer ; 
yet cannot well speak, prophesie, or know the living, except 
they drink bloud, wherein is the life of man. 1847 Tenny- 

; son Print, iv. 419 The enthroned Persephone in Hades. 

1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) I. 417 The old Homeric notion 
i of a gibbering ghost flitting away to Hades. 

2. After qhrp of the Greek New Testament, and 
hence in trie Revised Eng. version : The state or 
abode of the dead, or of departed spirits after this 
life ; corresp. to the Heb. Sheol. 

(In th^ earlier Eng. versions rendered Hell, exc. that in 
Acts \\. 27, 31, Geneva has 'in grave'; hence by some 
identified with the abode of the devil and his angels.) 

1597 H. Bboughton Epistle to Nobilitie 37 That state to 
the body is Sheol : H aides in the Greeke is the yerv same : 

; and neither of them is euer in Scripture, directlie the state 
of Eternal! Torment. 1599 Broughton's Lett. xi. 38 His 
[Bucer's] conclusion is, tbat this article He descended into 
Hell, is but an explication of the former He dyed and 

I zuas buried, taking Hades for the graue. 1604 Bilson 
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(title) The Survey of Christ's Sufferings for Man's re- 
demption; and of his descent lo Hades or Hel for our 
deliverance. 1698 Norkis Pract. Disc. (1707) JV. 150 Of 
the Place and State whither they are going, the dark 
in visi ble Hades, a 1 71 1 K e s Hymnariu tn Poet. Wks. 1 7 2 1 
1 1. 127 Shew me the Gulph, that's fixed between The upper 
Hades, and the sub-terrene. 1881 N. T. (R. V.) Acts u. 31 
Neither was he left in Hades, nor did his flesh see cor- 
ruption. 

tHad-I-wist, hadiwist. Obs. A phrase 
if I had known '), expressing regret for some- 
thing done in ignorance of cirenmstances now 
known ; hence, as sb. A vain regret, or the heed- 
lessness or loss of opportunity which leads to it. 

1390 Cower Con/, i. 105 Upon his fortune and his grace 
Cometh had I wist full ofte a place, c 1460 Urbanitatis 72 
in Babets Bk. 15 And kepe pe welt from hadde-y-wyste. 
1526 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 131 To eschewe..all 
slouthfulnes, all negligence, all rashnes . . all had I wyst, 
all dulnes of perceyuyug our dutyes. 1581 T. Howell 
Denises (1879^ 262 Till midst the waues of had I wist we 
floate. 1600 S. Nicholson Acolastus(ify6) 58 Till womens 
hopes doe end io Had I wist. 1613-16 W. Browse Brit. 
Past. i. ii. (R ), His late wisht had I wists, remorccful 
biting . 1876 Trench Synon. N. T. lxix. 250 What our 
fathers were wont to calt ' hadiwist *. 

II Hadj (haeds). AlsoShagge. [Arab. faff.] 
A pilgrimage to Mecca. & 

1704 J. Pitts Acc. Mahometans vii. (1736) 218 Be sure to 
perform the A I hage, or el Hagge, Le. the Pilgrimage to 
Mecca. 1847 Disraeli Tancrea iv. v, Who. .could come 
cringing to LI Sham to ask for the contract of the Hadj. 

II Hadji, hajji (hae-dgf). Also 7 hagee, haggi, 
(aVhage, (hatzi), hodge(e, hoggie, -ei, -oi, 
hogi'e, (hugie), 7-9 hadgy, 8 hadgee, hagge, 
hahdgee, 9 hodgee, haji. [Arab, haji pilgrim : 
see prec.] A pilgrim to the tomb of Mohammed 
at Mecca ; a title conferred on a Mohammedan 
who has made this pilgrimage. 

[1585 T. Washington tr. Nicholay's Voy. nt. xxi. 110 Of 
the Pilgrims of Mecqua by the Turks called Hagislars.] 
161* T. Lavender Trav. 4 Engtishm. 81 They that haue 
beene there [Mecca] but once, are allwaies after called 
Hogies. 1683 T. Smith Acc. Prusa in Misc. Cur. (1708) 
III, The Haggi, or Pilgrims, that have been at Mecca 
and Medina, forbear to drink Wine most Religiously. 1753 
Hanway^ Trav. (1762) L iu. xxvi. in Myrza Mahommed. . 
who bavins? made a pitgrimage to Mecca .. was dignified 
with the title of hahdgee. 1881 J. F. Keane Six Months 
Meccah 144 The day on which 1 was to acquire the honoured 
title oX Haji ; 1892 E. Reeves Homeward Bound 205 
Hadji is his title, and means that he has been to Mecca. 

b. Also given to an Oriental Christian who has 
visited the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem. 

1835 Willis Penciltings II. Ivii, A brig, crowded with hajjis 
t o Je rusalem, sailed on the day of my arrival at Smyrna. 

fiadland (hardl&nd), sb\ Dial, variant of 
Headland (sense 1). 

1523 FiTZHERa. Surv. xxi. (1539) 44 The lord hath the 
hadlandes. 1550 Crowley Epigr., Bayli/e Arranles, His 
liadlaod is good ground and bearetb all thynge. 1698 
Wallis in Phil. Trans. XX. 6 A Quick-set Hedge.. cross 
the Head of some Had-Lands (as they arc called). 1854 
Baker Northamptonsh. Gloss., Hadland or Headland. 

Hence Hadland v. inlr. t to abut or border upon. 

1649 Blithe Eng. hnprov. Impr. (1653) 10 ° ne Furlong 
butting, or Hadlanding, upon other Furlongs. 

T Hadland, sb* Obs. [f. had, pa. t. of have + 
land : cf. Lackland.] A humorous title for one 
who formerly owned land and has lost it. 

159a Greene Upst. Courtier in HarL Misc. (18 10) V. 405 
They dub him 4 Sir John had Land before they leave him. 
1607 Midoleton Michaelmas Term v. i, You master prodigal 
Hadland; away! 1610 J. Davies Commend. Poems, 
Pattegyricke Wks. (Grosart) 3 note, Few Had lands take 
pleasure to behold the lands they had. 

Hadrie, obs. Sc. form of Heathery. 

Hadrosanr (harder), [ad. mod.L. Hadro- 
saurus (name of the genus), f. Gr. dSpo-y thick, 
stout + cavpos ( mt aavpa) lizard.] A genus of gigan- 
tic fossil saurian reptiles found in North America. 

1877 Le Conte Elem. Geot. 11 1. (1879) 467 The Hadrosaur 
from New Jersey was twenty-eight feet long. 

Hadyr, obs. Sc. form of Heather. 

Hae (b*, he, hse), Sc. form of Have. 

Hsecceity (heksf Iti, h/k-). Scholastic Philos. 
Also 7 heeccity. [ad. med.L. hxcccilal-em 1 this 
ness* (Dnns Scotns), f. hive, fern, of hie this.] The 
quality implied in the use of this, as this man ; 
* thisness * ; ' hereness and nowness ' ; that quality 
or mode of being in virtue of which a thing is or 
becomes a definite individual ; individuality. 

1647 R. Barom Cyprian Acad. 6 Club-fisted Logick with 
all her Quiddities . . nor Scotus with his haeccitics. 1678 
Cudworth Intell. Syst. 1. H. § 8. 67 Scholaslicks. .could not 
make a Rational Discourse of anything, though never so 
small, but they must stuff it with their Quiddities, Entities, 
Essences, Hsecceities, and the like. 1837 Whf.well Hist. 

r^h & * l8s7) L 244 Duns Scotus. .pfeced the principle 
01 Individuation in 'a certain determining positive entity* 
which Jus school called Hxcceity or thisness. 1890 Jml. 
Educ. 1 N ov. 629/1 Of course, if provision is made only for 
his general humanity and not for what makes him hie or 
tile, not for his hxcceity as the schoolmen used to say, 
a man will have cause to complain. 

Haeg, obs. form of Haik 2 

HsbU, Haele, var. Hail a., Heal sb. Obs. 

Haema-, hema-, repr. Gr. aTua blood ; some- 
times improperly used as combining form instead 



of the etymologically regular H^jmato- or Hjemo-. 
For such words in hxma- see 1I.EM0-. 

These erroneous forms in hxma- are nearly all of French 
origination. Littre" has hemachroTne, dromometre, -dyna- 
mic ne^ ~statiqne\ lo French authors are also due hema- 
Phiine, hemaiherfna, etc 

In words derived from Gr. alpa, the spelling he- is 
favoured in the United States, but is rarely used in Great 
Britain, except in hematite, where it is the prevailiog 
form in industrial and commercial use, and in hemorrhage 
and hemorrhoid, in which hse- is however more usual. 

Haemachrome, -cytometer : see H .emo-. 

Hse mad (hTmfcd), sb. [f. Gr. atfta blood + 
-An, after monad, etc.] A blood -corpuscle. 

189 1 in Foster EncycL Med. Diet. 

Hsemad (hrraeed), adv. [f. H.em-al + -ad in 
sense 'towards*: cf. dexlrad } dorsad.] Towards 
the haemal aspect of the body. 

1891 Foster Encycl. Med. Diet., Haemad. In man, for- 
ward ; in beasts, downward. 

Haemadromograph, etc. : see H.*mck 
Hsemafibrite, hema- (h/mafei-brait). Mm. 
[Named 1884, from Gr. alfia blood (in reference 
to its colour) -r L. Jibra fibre + -ite.] A hydrous 
arseniate of manganese, of red colour and fibrous 
structure. 
1887 Dak a Manual Min. (ed. 4) 210. 

Hsmagogne, hem- ;hrm-, hemagpg), a. 
and sb. [f. Gr. aTp-a blood, H.em(o- + ay coy 6s 
leading.] A. adj. Promoting a menstrual or 
hemorrhoidal discharge of blood. B. sb. A medi- 
cine which has this quality. 

170a Floyer Hist. Cold Bathing 1. ii. (1706) 43 Probably 
for their Hemagogue Faculty, Hippocrates observes, That 
Cold Bathing makes bloody Urine worse. 1854 Mayne Ex- 
pos. Lex., Hemagogue. 1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., Harmagogne. 

Haemal, hemal (lif mal), a. Anal. [f. Gr. 
aTp-a blood + -al.] Of or belonging to the blood 
or blood-vascnlar system ; belonging to or situated 
on or towards that side or region of the body which 
contains the heart and great blood-vessels : opp. 
to neural \ in the case of the Vertebrata and Tuni- 
cata, synonymous with ventral. 

Haemal arch, term used by Owen for the inferior arch of 
a typical vertebra. Haemal cavity, the cavity formed by 
a series of haemal arcbes (constituted by the ribs, costal 
cartilages, and breast- bone), and containing the heart, great 
blood-vessels, and respiratory and digestive organs. Haemal 
spine, tbe ventral element of a haemal arch, represented by 
a segment of the breast-bone ; also (quot. 1868) used by 
Darwin for a hypapophysis, or process on the haemal side of 
the body of a vertebra. 

«839-47 Todd's Cycl. Anat. III. 1011/2 Near the entry of 
the ha:mal canal. 1848 Owen Homol. Vertebrate Skcl. 99 
The pleurapopbyses defend the haemal or visceral cavity. 
1854 — SkeL *r Teeth in Circ. Sc. (£1865) II. 48/1 The 
haemal arch is formed by a pair ot bones called * pleura. 

Epphyses ' . . by a second pair, called * haemapophyses ' . . and 
y a bone, sometimes bifid, called the 4 haemal spine 1861 
J. R. Greknk Man. Anim. Kingd., Cwlcnt. 17 In the 
Coclenterata. -no distinction between neural and hamal 
regions can he noticed. 1868 Darwin Anim. % PL I. iv. 
122 111 a half-wild rabbit.. a hsemal spine was moderately 
well developed on the under side of the twelfth dorsal 
vertebra. 1878 Hell Gegenbaur's Comp. Anat. 217 The 
close association of the haemal system and the nerve-tracts. 
1 89 1 A. Clark son in Brit. Med. Jml. II. 183 Haemal Glands 
. .Certain hitherto undescribed glands which are to be found 
accompanying the renal artery in some herbivora. 

Hfflmaphaein, -poietic : see H.lmo-. 

II Hsemapopliysis (hfmapp-fisis). Attat. 
[mod.L. : see H^mo- and Apophysis. (So called as 
being sitnated towards the haemal aspect of the 
body.)] Owen's term for that portion of the haemal 
arch of a typical vertebra situated between the plenra- 
pophysis and the haemal spine ; represented in the 
trunk of a vertebrate animal by a costal cartilage. 

1849 Owen On Limbs 42 The elements more constantly 
related to the protection of the vascular or haemal axis . . 
the haemapophyses, [etc.l. 1880 Glnthkr Fishes 51 Two 
haemapophyses which actually coalesce to form on the 
ventral side the haemal canal for a large trunk of the 
vascular system. 

Hence Ha^mapophysial a. f pertaining to or of 
the nature of a haemapophysis. 

1839-4; Tooo Cycl. Anat. III. 965/2 There are developed 
haemapophystal arches. 1870 Rolleston A mm. Life 27. 

Hsemastatic, •tachometer: see H.emo-. 
Hsematal (hrmatal), a. [f. Gr. alfiar- blood 
+ -al.] Relating to the blood or blood-vessels. 
1886 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 1893 in Dl nclison Med. Diet. 

Hsemataulics (h/mat^-liks). [f. H^mato- 
after hydraulics.] The study of the laws of the 
movement of the blood in the vessels. 

1854 Mayne Expos. Lex., Haemaiaulica, a term by 
Magendie for the vascular system ; hemataulics. 

*| Hsematemesis (h/mate-m/sis). Path. 
[mod.L. T f. Gr. nlytar- blood + epevi? vomiting.] 
Vomiting of blood. 

1800 > Med. Jrnl. IV. 475 Hasmatemesis. >8o6 Ibid. xv. 187 
This haematemesis . . being peculiar to the female sex. 1894 
Quaitis Diet. Med. 1. 764 Congestion of the portal system is 
a very frequent cause of haematemesis. 

Hsematherm, hem- (hrmabaim). Zcol. [f. 
mod.L. Hemalherma sb. pi. v Latreille), erroneously 
f. Gr. alfia blood (see H^ema-) + Btpii-6s warm.] 



A warm-blooded animal. So HsBmathe rmal, 
Hsemathe'rmous adjs., belonging to the haema- 
thcrms ; warm-blooded. 

1847 Craig, Hematherms. 1886 Syd. Soc. Lex. t Harma- 
ther?nous. 1889 Cent. Diet., Hemathermal, hatmathermal. 

Haemathorax, erron. form of Hemothorax. 
Haematic, hematic (hzmx tik), a. and sb. 

[ad. Gr. aifiariK-Ss, f. atpa, ai/xar- blood.] 

A. adj. a. Relating or pertaining to blood, b. 
Containing blood, sanguineous, c. Acting upon 
the blood, d. Of a blood-red colour (Syd. Soc. 
Lex.). 

1854 in Mayne Expos. Lex. 1854-67 C. A. Harris Diet. 
Med. Terminol., Spanxmic . .a term applied to haematic 
remedies when such remedies impoverish the blood. 187a 
Peaslee Ovar. Tumours 42 Boioet divides simple cysts. . 
into the ' hydatic ' . . the serous or ' ascitic ' *, and the " hematic' 
(sanguineous) or purulent, but not gelatinous. 1882 Lancet 
1. 316 Haematic crises. 1886 Syd. Soc. Ltx., Haematic 
acid, a suhstance obtained . . when carbonised blood is heated 
to redness with sodium carbonate and the residue treated 
with alcohol. 

B. sb. 1. A medicine that acts upon the blood. 
1854-67 C. A. Harris Diet. Med. Terminal. s.v., Hae- 

mattes act as restoratives when they enrich the blood, or as 
spanaemics when they impoverish it. 1881 G. L. Carrick 
Koumiss 168 it is an excellent haematic. 

2. Haematics : That branch of physiology or 
medicine which treats of the blood. 

1854 in Mayne Expos. Lex. 1886 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Hse mat id (hrmatid, he*m-). [f. Gr. eu>ctT- 
blood + -id.] A red blood-corpnscle. 

1888 Rolleston & Jackson Anim. Life 335 Blood- 
corpuscles or haematids. Ibid. 353. 

j) Heematidro'sis, hsemathidrosis. Path. 
[f. H.&JIATO- + Gr. TSpojms sweating.] A sweating 
of blood ; effusion of sweat mixed with blood. 

1854 in Mayne Expos. Lex. 1876 Di hring Dis. Skin 335 
Haematidrosis is known also by the names, haemidrosis, 
ephidrosis cruenta, and bloody sweats. 

Hsematin, hematin (hr matin, hem- . 
Chem. [mod. f. Gr. aifxar- blood + -IN.] 

1. The earlier name of Hematoxylin. 

1819 J. G. Children Chem. Anal. 287 Hematin is the 
colouring matter of logwood. 1830 Linoley Nat. Syst. 
Bot. 92 A peculiar principle, called Haematin. 

2. A bluish-black amorphous substance with 
metallic lustre, obtained from red blood-corpuscles, 
in which it exists as a constituent of haemoglobin. 

1845 G. E. Day tr. Simon y s Anim. Chem. I. 5 Protein, 
and its various modifications — gelatin, bilin, and the pro- 
ducts of its metamorphosis — haemalin, urea, uric acid, &c. 
1 881 Watts Diet. Chem. VIII. 920 Haemoglobin is resolved 
by the action of iodine into haematin and globulin. 

Hence H«mati*nic a. y of or relating to haematin 
(sense 2) ; sb. } a medicine which increases the 
amount of hoematin in the blood., Hreanatlno*- 
meter,an instrument for measuring the amount of 
haematin in the blood ; so Hse matinome' trie 
relating to snch measurement. || Hse-matinn'ria : 
see quot. 1 886 (now called hemoglobinuria). 

1855 A. B. Garrod Mat. Med. (ed. 6) 83 AH the preparations 
of iron appear to act as blood restorers or haematinics. 1876 
Bartholow Mat. Med. (1879) 117 Iron is synergistic as 
regards haematinic effects. 1885 Stirling tr. Landois* 
Hum. Physiol. I. 25 In the vessel with parallel sides, or 
haematinometer. 1879 J. R. Reynolds Syst. Med. V. 468 
The existence of haematinuria indicates an excessive de- 
composition of blood corpuscles. 1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., 
Hxmatinuria, the passing of urine containing the colouring 
matter of the blood without the corpuscles. 

t Hffi'matine, a. Obs. [ad. Gr. alfxartv-os of 
blood, bloody, f. a/^ar- blood : see -ine.] Re- 
sembling blood ; blood-red. 

1658 G. Starkey Pyrotechny xiL 52 The red is the 
Hemaline tincture. 

II Haema tinon, -inum. [Gr. atfiarivov, L. 
h&matinum, adj. in neuter sing. * resemhling 
blood, blood-red * : see prec] A red glass found 
in ancient mosaics and ornamental vases. 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Haematinon, a kind of red Glass, 
anciently made into Dishes. 1861 C. W. King Ant. Gems 
(1866) 74 An entirely red, opaque sort, called Haematinon. 

Haematite, hematite (hematait, hfm-). 
Min. Formerly also in Lat. form haematites 
(hJmatartiz). Also 6-7 em-. The spelling hem- 
is usual in commercial and economic use. [ad. L. 
h&maliles, Gr. alfiarirTjs (sc. Ai'0os) lit. blood-like 
stone, f. aifiaT- blood : see -ite.] Native sesqui- 
oxide of iron (Fe 2 0 3 ), an abundant and widely 
distributed iron ore, occurring in varions forms 
(crystalline, massive, or granular) ; in colour, red, 
reddish- brown, or blackish with a red streak. 
(Sometimes distinguished as red haematite : cf. b.) 

o. 1543 Traheron I r igo's Chirurg. 307 a '2 (Slanf.) Of the 
stone called ematites. 1601 Holland Pliny II. 587 The 
sanguine load-stone, called Haematites. 1750 tr. Leonardus* 
Afirr. Stofies 98 Emathitis, or Emathites, is a reddish Slone. 
1812 Sm H. Davy Chem. Philos. 384 The purest iron is 
made from an ore called haematites by ignition with charcoal. 

fi. 1608 Topsell Serpents (1658) 715 Andreas Balvacensis 
writeth, that the Bloud-stone called the Haematite, is made 
of the Dragons bloud. 1630 J. Taylor (VVaier P.) IV ks. 
33/2 The Onix, Topaz, la par, Hematite. 1688 R. Holme 
Armoury 11. 40/2 The Ematite..is of some called stench 
blood, for that it stoppeth the . . course of flowing. 1849 
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Murchison Siluria xix. 463 Chromate of iron, hematite, 
and magnetic iron-ore. 1863 A. C. Ramsav Phys. Geo£. xxxv. 
(1878) 596 Rich deposits of nematite. 

b. Bioivn hematite : a mineral of a brown or 
brownish-yellow colour, consisting of hydrated 
sesquioxide of iron ; also called limonite. 

1805-17 R. Jameson Char. Mitt. (ed. 3) 230 Reniform 
brown hematite. 1843 Portlock Geol. 113 A layer of earthy 
brown hematite, 1879 CasselCs Techn. Ednc. 1. 11 Brown 
iron ore or haematite consists essentially of three equivalents 
of water united to two of peroxide of iron. 

C. atirib. 

1861 Lond. Rev. 16 Feb. 167 We find the Whitehaven 
district yielding annually upwards of 400,000 tons . . of 
hematite iron ore. 187a W. S. Symonos Rec. Rocks x. 392 
At Llantrissant in Glamorganshire there are haematite iron 
ores. 1891 Daily News 19 Jan. 2^6 A number of the best pig 
iron makers, .particularly hematite producers. 

Hence Haamati-tiform, hem-, a., having the 
form of haematite. 

i8ox Bovrnon in Phil, Trans. XCI. x8o Variety 5. Hema. 
titiform. 

Haematitic, hem- (hematrtik, him-), a. [f. 
as prec. + -ic] Pertaining to, consisting of, or 
resembling bcematite, 

1796 Kirwan Elem. Min. (ed. a) II. 165 Essential to all 
hematitic ores. 1849 Murchison Silttria xiii. 321 Spothose 
and^ hematitic iron-ores. 1849 Dana Geol. ix. (1850) 469 
Argillaceous and bematitic iron, i860 Baird, etc. Birds 
N.Amer. 527 It never, .has the haematitic tint. 

So f Hsemati'tical a. = prec. Obs. 

1805 G. Barrv Orkney I si. (1808) 271 They found 
hematiticat iron ore. 

Hsemato-, hemato- (hfmat<?, hemato), before 
a vowel h-Semat-, hemat-, ~ Gr. af/iaro-, com- 
bining form of atfxa, alfxar- blood, freely used in 
Greek, and in many modern scientific terms, chiefly 
in physiology and medicine. (Several of these have 
shorter forms in Hj:mo-, q.v.) 

(The spelling hzmato* is more usual in Great Britain; 
hema to- is favoured in U.S.) 

Haematobic, Hremato'Mous adjs. [mod.L. 
hsematobutm, a parasite living in the blood, f. Gr. 
0ios life], living, as a parasite, in the blood. 
Hse:matocath.a*rtic a. [see Cathartio], having 
the quality of purifying the blood. (Mayne Expos. 
Lex. 1S54). Hre*matocliro:me [Gr. xw* a 
colonr], a red colouring matter developed in some 
Protozoa at a certain stage of existence. H<© ma- 
tocryal a. [Gr, Kp4o$ cold, frost], belonging to 
the Hsematocrya or cold-blooded Vertebrata. 
HaB:matocyanin=-HiEM00YANiN (Mayne Expos, 
Lex. 1854). Hsa'matocy st, Hae matocystis, 
a cyst containing blood. Hssmatocy te [Gr, 
kvt-os cell], a blood-corpuscle ; hence H»:mato- 
cyto'meter, an instrument for ascertaining the 
number of blood-corpuscles, = HjEMOOTTOmeter 
(Dunglison Lex.). Hsq matodynarnics, -dyna- 
mometer (see H/EMO-). H»:xnatoga*stric a. 
see Hmo-) ; (Mayne, 1 854). |j Hse matog-e nesls 
see Genesis], the formation of blood. Hema- 
togenic a., relating to hsematogenesis ; also = 
next. Hramato'crenous a., having its origin in 
the blood, f Haemato'gnomist [Gr. yv^ij means 
of knowing] (see quot.). Haematography [see 
-grapht], a description of the blood (Mayne, 
1854). Hce matolytic a. (see HiEMO-). Hre- 
matopatho'logy (see quot.). Hsemato'phagons 
a. [Gr. -<payos eating], feeding upon, or living in, 
blood. || Ha3:matophi-lia = Hemophilia (Syd. 
Soc. Lex.). || HsB matopho-bia = Homophobia 
(Dunglison, 1857). Hso'matophyte [Gr. <f>vruv 
plant], a vegetable parasite inhabiting the blood 
(Syd. Soc. Lex. 1886). || Haematopoiesis [Gr. 
-no'tTjffis making], the formation of blood. Hs^mato- 
pole 'tic a., pertaining to haematopoiesis (Mayne 
1854). Harmatosco pe, Haemato'scopy, H33- 
matospe'etroscope (see quots.\ Hae:matostI'- 
biite Min, [L. stibium antimony], an antimoni- 
ate of manganese and iron, the grains of which in 
thin sections appear blood-red. Hae matothe-rmal 
a. [Gr. 0€p/io'? warm], warm-blooded = Homather- 
mal, HaaniatotlioTax (see quot. 1876). jj Has - 
matozo on (pi. -zo'd) [Gr. (wov animal], an 
animal parasite inhabiting the blood (Mayne, 1 854); 
hence Hae-matozo an = prec. ; HaBJmatozo'ic a., 
of or pertaining to a haematozoon. 

1888 Rolleston&Jacksonv4«/w.Z^ 844 When the green- 
coloured organism passes into a resting phase ..its colour 
changes to red, owing to the formation of haematochrome 
dissolved in droplets of fat. 1866 Hematocryal [see Haemato- 
thermal], 1854 Mayne Expos. Lex., Harmatocystis . . a 
hydatid, or cyst containing blood . . a hematocyst. 1876 tr. 
Wagner's Gen. Pathol. 506 Cysts which arise from blood- 
vessels, especially veins .. hematocystides. Ibid. 556 He- 
matogenic icterus. 1881 Sci. Awer. 12 Mar. 161/3 For the 
dyscrasic or haeinatogenic origin of Eright's disease. 1866 
A. Flint Print. Med. (1880) 80 Icterus, as thus induced by 
changes in the blood itself, is called haematogenous. 1880 
J. W. Lego Bile 229 A hematogenous jaundice. 1651 
Biggs New Disp. r 234^ These Hematognomists or diviners 
by the Phcenomena's in the blond. 1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., 



Haematolytic, having power to diminish the number of red J 
corpuscles in the blood. 1881 Huxlev in Nature No. 615. ! 
347 This modern humoral pathology was essentially blood- , 
pathology ( h. -cm ato pathology). 1854 Mayne Expos. Lex., \ 
H aematophagus, blood-eating; applied to those insects 
which seek the blood of animals for their sustenance, as the i 
flea . . hematophagous. 1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., Haemato- 
phagous.. vl\so applied to an Hematozoon. 1854 Mayne 
Expos. Lex., Haematopoiesis . . assimilation of the chyle to 
blood; blood-making. 1876 tr. Wagner's Gen. Pathol. 536 j 
Consecutive changes, .which disturb haematopoicsis, diges- 
tion^ respi rationale. 1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., Haematoscope, 
an instrument Invented by Hermann to regulate the 
thickness of the layer of the diluted blood when examined 
by the spectroscope. 1887 Jrnl. R. Microsc. Soc. Ser. It. 
V 1 1, 47oThe determination of the quantity of oxyhemoglobin 
by instruments called liacmatoscopcs or haematospectroscopes. 
1854 Mayne Expos. Lex., Harmatoscopia, term for an 
examination of the blood; hematoscopy. 1887 Jrnl. R. 
Microsc. Soc. Ser. 11. VII. 470 Haematoscopy . . a new 
spectroscopic method of analysing the blood. x866 Owen 
Anat. Vertcbr. I. 7 Vertebrates might be primarily divided 
. .into Haematothemial, having the four. chambered heart, 
spongy lungs, hot blood, and Haematocryal, having less 
perfect breathing organs, less complex heart, with cold 
blood, 185a J. Miller Pract. Surg. xxv. (ed. 2) 315 Blood 
accumulating within the pleural cavity, may compress the 
lung, and constitute a dangerous hemato-thorax. 1876 tr. 
Wagner's Gen. Pathol. 212 By hsematothorax is understood 
hemorrhage into the pleural cavities, 

Hsematoblast (hf mat^blajst). [see H^emato- 
and -blast.] a. Phys, Name given by Hayem 
to certain yellowish or greenish disks, smaller than 
the ordinary blood -corpuscles, found in the blood 
of viviparous Vertebrata ; also called blood- plates. 
b. Embryo I, Name given by \Yissozky to cells 
of the mesoderm from which the first blood- 
corpuscles and blood-vessels originate. {Syd. 
Soc, Lex.) 

1876 tr. Wagners Gen. Pathol. 525 The first rudimentary 
masses of these cells, Heitzmann calls them hematoblasts. 
1880 Times 13 Sept. 4/6 Oxygen . . increases the number of 
red corpuscles and of hematoblasts, and the richness of the 
former in hemoglobin. 1883 American VI. 398 The 
relation of the hematoblasts to coagulation. 

Hence Hsematobla'stic a. 
# 1883 Lancet II. 146 The head of the coagulum . . contains 
in the centre a prolongation of the viscid bematoblastic 
material. 

Hematocele, hem- Qxrmlrosi-l). Path. [f. 
HjEMato- + Gr. tumour, Cele,] A tumour 
containing extra va sated blood. 

1730-6 Bailey (folio), Haematoce'le, a Tumour turgid with 
Blood. 1783 Pott Chirurg. Wks. II. 383. 1877 Erichsen 
Surg. (1895) II. 1246 By Hematocele is meant an accumula- 
tion of the blood in connexion with the testicle or spermatic 
cord. 1878 T. Bryant Pract Surg. {\^) II. 218 Hemato- 
cele, usually follows upon some strain or injury. 

HaB:mato-crystalliii. Chem. [f. Hemato- 
+ Crystallin.] a. The special form of Crystal- 
lin or Globulin found in the blood-corpuscles, b. 
' A name given to hremoglobin when it is obtained 
in a crystalline condition 1 (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1886), 

x8©3-7a Watts Diet. Chem., Haemato<rystallin, a crystal- 
line substance obtained from blood. It has the composi- 
tion of the albuminoids, and, if quite pure, would probably 
be colourless. 1872 J. H. Bennett Text-bk. Physiol, t. 31 
According to Hoppe-Seyler and Stokes hemato-crystalhn ! 
exists in the blood in two forms. 1878 Kingzett Anim. 
Chem. 30 There are reasons for regarding hematocrystal- ; 
line as a distinct chemical individual of probably greater 1 
complex constitution than fibrin. 

Hffirmato-glo'bulin. Chem. [For hxmati no- 
globulin, f. HiEMATiN + Globulin, as being com- 
posed of the two.] The colouring matter of the red 
corpuscles of the blood ; also called Haematoglo*- 
bin : now usually shortened to Hemoglobin. 

1845 G. E. Day tr. Simon's Anim. Chem. I. 43 According 
to Berzelius, the hematoglobutin of human blood contains 
100 parts of globulin and 5-8 of hematin. 1858 Thuojchum 
Urine 235 Blood-casts may give up their hematoglobuline. j 
1867 J. Marshall Outlines Physiol. I. 83 The compound 
formed by these two substances [i.e. hematin or henun and I 
globulin] named hemato-globulin has a great tendency to , 
crystallize even in blood simply set aside. 

Haematoid. hem- (hrmatoid, he*m-), a. [ad. 1 
Gr. alpaToeiZrjs blood-like: see H.emato- and -oin.] 
a. Resembling blood ; characterized by the pres- . 
ence of blood, b. Consisting of hrematoidin. 

1840 R. Liston Elem. Surg. 1. (ed. 2) 176 There are cer- j 
tainly few heinatoid fungi. 1854 Jones & Siev. Pathol. 
Anat. (1874) 262 The hematoid crystals are occasionally 
found in apoplectic cloLs. 1878 T. Bryant Pract. Surg. 
1. J2i When a soft cancer is filled with blood it is known as 
a ' hematoid variety \ 

H ae mat oi 'din, hem-. Chem. [f, prec. + -in,] 
A yellow or yellowish-red crystalline substance 
found in extravasated blood ; by some supposed to 
be identical with bilirubin. 

1855 tr. WedVs Path. Hist. ir. i. 115 note, Virchow.. re- 
gards them as composed mainly of a new colouring matter, 
which he called haematoidin. 1863 Syd. Soc. Year-bk. 15 
After the chloroform had evaporated, beautiful crystals of 
bematoidine were left. 1885 tr. Landois 1 Hum. Physiol. 
I. 36 Hematoidin crystals have been found in the urine. 

Hsematoin (hTmat J"'in). Chem. [Differentiated 
from hsematin.'] A derivative of haemoglobin con- 
taining no iron. 

1876 Quain's Elem. Anat. (ed. 8) II. 27 The effects of 
acids upon hematin is to separate the iron and to transform 
tbe substance into hscmatoin (acid-he matin). 



Hematology (hrmat^lod^i). [f. HEMATO- + 
-logy.] That branch of animal physiology which 
relates to the blood. 

1811 Hooper Med. Diet., Hematology, .the doctrine of the 
blood. 1857 in Dunglison Med. Lex. 440. 

Hence Hsewatolo'gical a., relating to hepmato- 
logy. (Mayne Expos. Lex. 1S54.) 

II Hematoma hJmatJu-ma). Path. Also in 
anglicized form he'matome. [mod.L., f. Gr. type 
*al r i&T<vtJLa, 11. of product, f. atfiarS-dv to turn into 
blood.] * A bloody tumour or fungus ; a swelling 
containing blood ' (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

1847-9 Tood Cycl. Anat. IV. 125/2 A hematoma is then 
a fibrinous mass, .arising from hemorrhage. 1854 Mayne 
Expos. Lex. s.v., A hematome. 1876 tr. Wagner's Gen. 
Pathol. 212 Blood- tumors, blood-boils, Hematomata. Ibid. 
218 A hemorrhage under the surface, especially of cuticular 
organs, is called hematoma or blood-boil. 

Hence Hamato matous a., of the nature of 
or affected with hematoma {Syd. Soc. Lex. 1886). 

x8S6 Med. News XL1X. 536 There were hematomatous 
efflorescences in both dural sacs. 

H&matometer, hem- (hfmatp-mftsA [See 
HjEMATO- and -meter.] a. An instrument for 
measuring the force of the blood = hsemodyna- 
mometer (see H^mo-). b. An instrument for 
numbering the blood-corpuscles. So Heexnato - 
metry, the numeration of the blood-corpuscles. 

18154 Mayne Expos. Lex., Hematometer . .Hematometry . 

HsematOSe (hrmat<?»s), a. [f. Gr. at/iorr- 
blood + -ose.] Full of blood ; full-blooded. 

1865 Intcll. Observ. No. 43. 65 The raw meat is supposed 
to have a reconstituent action, and the alcohol a direct 
effect on the hematose. 

Hsematosin, hem- (hem-, hrmat^sin). 
Chem. [a, F, hhnatosine (Chevreul, 18 14), irreg. 
f. Gr, at/iaros, genitive of atpa blood + -IN.] = 
HjEITATIN 2. 

1834 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) I. 550 note, Pure oxygen 
gas will heighten the red colour of hematosine. 1878 A. 
Hamilton Nerv. Dis. 77 The Cortical substance of the 
brain was. .more or less colored by hematosin. 

II H&matOSis (hfmatJ«'sis). [med. or mod.L., 
a. Gr. aifjL&Taxrts (Galen), f. altiar6~€tv to make into 
blood.] a. The formation of blood, esp. of blood- 
corpuscles ; sanguification, b. ' An old term for 
haemorrhage.' C. The oxygenation of the blood in 
the lungs (Syd, Soc. Lex.). 

1696 Phillips (ed. 5), Hematosis, Sanguification, or turning 
into Blood. 17 27-51 Chambers Cycl., Haematosis . . tbe action 
whereby the chyle is converted into blood. 181 1 HoopEa Med. 
Diet., Haematosis, an hemorrhage or flux of blood. 1866 A. 
Flint Pritic. Med. (1880) 165 The interruption of the function 
of haematosis in the portion of lung affected. 1879-89 J. M. 
Duncan Led. Dis. Women xvii. (ed. 4), Jts return to regu- 
larity seems to bring^ with it a healthy hematosis. 

Hematoxylin, hem- hfmatp-ksilin). Chem, 
[f. mod. Bot. L. hsematoxylon, -urn logwood (f. 
H;emato- + £v\ov wood) + -IN.] A crystalline 
substance (C 1( 5H 14 0 6 ) obtained from logwood; 
colourless when pure, but affording fine red, blue, 
and purple dyes by the action of alkalis and 
oxygen ; its aqueous solution also affords a fluid 
used for staining vegetable tissues. 

1847 Craig, Hsematoxyline .. the colouring matter of.. 
Logwood. 1876 tr. Wagner's Gen. Pathol. 317 The calcified 
parts are not colored by carmine, but are colored blue by 
hematoxylin. 1882 Vines Sachs' Bot. 947 The net-work 
readily stains with hematoxylin, but tbe fluid remains 
colourless. 

Hence Haematoxy lic a., derived from hema- 
toxylin. 

189a G. S. Woodhead Pract. Path. ii. (ed. 3) 81 Hemat- 
oxylic glycerine is prepared by adding a saturated solution 
of hematoxylin to glycerine saturated with potash alum. 

II Hematuria (hfmatiu-vria). Path. [f. Hje- 
jiato- + Ukia.] The presence of blood in the urine. 

181 1 in Hooper Med. Diet. 1835-6 Todd Cycl. Anat. I. 
401/1 An old man subject to hematuria. 1886 A. Flint 
Princ. Med. (1880) 920 Haematuria, or bloody urine, occurs 
in various diseases. 1894 Wesim. Gaz. 29 June 3/2 The 
great plague fat Uganda! is hematuria or ' b]ack«water ' 
fever, which, .kills 20 per cent, of those attacked. 

Hence Haematu ric a., peitaining to, character- 
ized by, or affected with hematuria. 

1B66 A. Font Princ. Med. (1880) 023 Haematuric inter- 
mittent fever or miasmatic haematuria. 1895 Daily Ne7vs 
14 Oct. 6/6 Hematuric fever and jiggers appear to be the 
prevailing curses of Uganda. 

Haemautograpli (hfm^tfgrof). [f. H/em(o- 
+ Autograph.] The apparatus used in tracing 
the pulse-curve obtained by opening an artery and 
allowing the stream of blood to strike against a 
roll of paper moving in front of it. Hence Hso- 
mautogra'pMc, a. ; Kssmauto'graphy, the opera- 
tion of recording the pulse-curve in this way. 

1885 STiaLiNG tr. Landois' Hum. Physiol. 1. 135 Hemau- 
tography. Ibid. 136 Hemautographic curve of the posterior 
tibial artery of a large dog. 1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., Hatmatt* 
tography. The tracing . . closely resembles a sphygmo- 
graphic tracing, and consists of a primary wave, a dicrotic 
wave, and slight vibrations in the downward falling tine. 

Hsemic ,hf mik), a. [Arbitrary f. Gr. afyt-a blood 
+ -ic : the etymological word being Hematic] 
Pertaining or relating to the blood ; applied spec. 
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to a difficulty of breathing caused by a disordered 
condition of the blood. 
1857 Dunglison Med. Lex. 442 A 'haemic disease*. 1875 

H. C. Wood Therap. ' 1879* 351 Haemic respiration is, in other 
words, greatly interfered with, but not abolished. 1886 Syd. 
Soc. Lex., Haemic asthma.. Haemic dysptuea. 

Hsemin (hrmin). Chem. [f. Gr. af/x-a + -in, 
differentiated in form from the regular hsemalin.'] 
A deep red crystalline substance obtained from 
blood, containing hzematin and hydrochloric acid. 
Also attrib. 

1857 in Dunglison Med. Lex. 1865 Watts Diet. Chem. 
I II. s Haemin, a crystallised intensely red substance. 1881 
Ibid. VI 1 1. 921 It is inferred that haemin consists, not simply 
of haematin hydrochloride .. but of a mixture of that com- 
pound with haematin and a crystallisable phosphorised sub- 
stance. 1893 Mann Forensic Med. 70 Hretnin crystals are 
composed of hydrocblorate of haematin. 

Hseino-, hemo- (him?, hem?), before a vowel 
hsem-, hem- (him, hem), repr. Gr. atV°*> shortened 
form of aifjuxTo- H.EJCATO-, combining form of af/xa 
blood : cf. Gr. alfioii&Trjs = cdfjunoirwTns blood- 
drinker, alfioppayla Hemorrhage. Many words 
in hxmo- occur also in the fuller form H/EMatck 

Some of these words have been improperly written 
haema* ' } a few in which this spelling prevails will be found 
in their alphabetical places ; the rest are entered here 
under the more etymological form. As regards the spellings 
hz- and he- see note s. v. Hj£ma<>. 

Hae mochrome (-kro«m), erron. hxma- [Gr. Xf&pa 
colour], the colouring matter of the blood « Hemo- 
globin; hence Haamochromo meter, 'an appa- 
ratus for calculating the amount of hjemoglobin in 
a liquid by comparison with a standard solution of 
normal colour* {Syd. Soc. Lex.). Harmocoele 
(-sfl) [Gr. KofAos hollow, tcotXxa cavity], the body- 
cavity of an arthropod or mollusc, analogous to 
the ccelome of a vertebrate. Has mocyto'meter 
(erron. hsema-): see quots. and Hemato-. Hae mo- 
dromo-meter (also shortened -dro meter -dro*- 
mograph [Gr. dp6jio$ course: see -meteb, -graph], 
instruments for measuring and registering the 
velocity of the blood-current. Ha? modyna mics 
[see Dynamics], ' the science of the forces con- 
nected with the motion of the blood ' [Syd. Soc. 
Lex.'). Has :mo dynamo meter (erron. hgema-), an 
instrument for measuring the pressure of the blood. 
Haemo g-astric a. (erron. hsema-) [see Gastric], 
belonging to, or characterized by, effusion of blood 
into the stomach. Has mojjene-tic (-d^/he'tik) a. 
(erron. hsema-) [see Genetic], blood -producing. 
Haamofflo'bTilin Chcm. - Hemoglobin. Hemo- 
lytic (-lrtik) a. [Gr. Kvtik6s loosening, dissolving], 
destructive of the blood or of the blood-corpuscles. 
Hae mopathology, the pathology of the blood. 
Hemopoietic (see H^emato-). Harmoscope, an 
apparatus for examining the blood; so Haemo- 
scopy (erron. hsema-), examination of the blood : 
see H^MATO-. Hasmospastic [Gr. ov<xjtik6s 
drawing, absorbing], a. having the property of 
drawing blood to a part, as a cupping* glass ; sb. 
something having this property (Dunglison, 1857). 
Hasmotachometer (-takjrmftai), erron. hsema- 
[Gr. raxo? speed, velocity : see -meteb], an instru- 
ment for measuring the velocity of the blood- 
current ; so Ha3:motacho'metry, the measurement 
of this. HaamothoTax (see HiEMATO-). Haemo - 
trophy i^-p'irou) [Gr. -rpo<pta nourishment], 'excess 
of sanguineous nourishment * (Dunglison). 

1882 Brit. Med. Jml. II. 1005 Two New Haemachro- 
mometers. 18.. Jrnl. Microsc. Sc. XXVIII. 384 (Cent.) 
The haemocoele is divided into five main chambers. 1877 
W. R. Gowers in Lancet 798 The hemacytometer con- 
sists of an apparatus for estimating approximately the 
number of corpuscles contained in a given volume # of 
blood. 1879 — in Trans. Ctin. Soc. XI I. 67 Ascertaining 
with the hacmocytometer the corpuscular richness of the 
blood. 1894 Quain's Diet. Med. I. 763 The hacmocyto* 
meter may . . be employed for ascertaining the globular 
richness of milk or other liquids. 1888 Encycl. Brit. XXIV. 
97/2 Chauveau and Lorlet first used their haemadroTnograph 
in i860. 1857 Dunglison Med. Lex. 439 Haeraadromo- 
meter. 1867 J. Marshall Outlines Physiol. II. 227 The 
haemadromometer ofVoIkmann consists of a bent U-shaped 
glass tube [etc]. 1885 T. L. Brunton Text-bk. Pharmacol. 

I. xi. (1887) 204 The haemodrometer shows the rate of cir. 
culation in the particular artery experimented on. 1857 
Dunglison Med. Lex. 43a Haemadynamics. 1835-6 Todd 
Cycl. Anat. I. 662/2 The experiments .. made with the 
hemadvnamometer. 187a Lancet I. 675 The mercurial 
hae mod ynamo meter gives the pulse-waves. 1858 J. Copland 
Diet. Med. III. 138 Hacmagastric or continued yellow fever. 
1886 Syd. Soc. Lex n Haemogastric, having blood in the 
stomach ; applied to certain forms of pestilential fever in 
which blood is vomited. 1859 Todd Cycl. Anat. V. 386 
The protein compounds, .are thus histogenetic and haenia- 
genetic. 1876 tr. Wagner's Gen. Pathol. 520 Poverty of the 
blood in baemoglobulin and albumen. Ibid. 517 The chief 
obstacle to the study of so-called Haemopathology, ibid. 
525 When the lost blood shall have been reproduced 
by means of food, and by the hacmopoietic organs. 
1867 J. Marshall Outlines Physiol. II. 228 The haemo- 
tachometer cf Vierordt. 1888 Foster Physiol. <ed. 5) 
222 The Hacmatachometer of Vierordt is constructed on 
the principle of measuring the velocity of the current by 



observing the amount of deviation of a pendulum, the free I 
end of which hangs loosely in the stream. 1857 Dunclison 
Med. Lex. 440 Haemathorax, Haematothorax. 1864 T. 
Holmes Syst. Surg. (1870) II. 589 Hiemo-thorax is hae* 
morrhage intD the cavity of the pleura. 

Haeniocyanin,liemo- h/mc|S3i*anin). Ckem. I 
Also erron. heema-. [See Hemo- and Cyaxik.] 
a. A blue colouring matter which has been found 
in human blood, b. A substance containing copper, 
blue when oxidized and colourless when deoxidized, 
found normally in the blood of some invertebrates. 

1845 G. E. Day tr. Simon's Anim. Chem. I. 43 Haema- | 
cyanin, or a blue colouring matter, has been detected by 
Sanson in healthy blood. 1885 Stirling tr. Landois" Hum. 
Physiol. I. 12 In cephalopods and some crabs the blood is 
blue, owing to the presence of a colouring matter (Hacrao- 
cyanin) which contains copper. 

Haemoglobin, hemo- h/m0gl<;<i'bin\ Chem. 
[Shortened from Hemato-globulin.] The colour- 
ing matter of I he red corpuscles of the blood, 
which serves to convey oxygen to the tissues in the 
circulation ; it is a solid substance, resolvable into | 
hrcmatin and globulin ; when oxidized (oxyhemo- 
globin) it has a bright scarlet colour, and is crystal- 1 
lizable. Formerly called crttorin, h&maloglobnlin, | 
hsemoglobttlin , hsematoglobin . 

1869 Syd. Soc. Biennial Retrospect 3 The specific gravity 
of haemoglobin may by calculation be approximately esti- 
mated as 1 . 2 to 1 . 3. 1860-72 Watts Diet. Chem. VI. 352 
Haemoglobin, Haematoglobin, this substance is the only 
colouring matter of the blood of vertebrate animals, ibid. 
353 Haemoglobin is the only ferruginous constituent of the 
blood-corpuscles. 1872 Huxlev Phys. iii. 65 Called haemo- , 
globin from its readily breaking up into globulin and 
haematin. 1876 tr. Wagner's Gen. Pathol. 310 Haemoglobin 
. .or Haematoglobulin. .consists of an albumen and a colour- 
ing matter haematin. 1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., Haemoglobin, .is 
a colloid, but when combined with oxygen, as oxyhemo- 
globin, crystallises according to the rhombic system in 
plates, or prisms, or tetrahedra . . they are bluish red by 
transmitted light, scarlet by reflected light. 

Hence || H»:mo8flobin»*mia (-rmia) Path. [f. 
prec. and Gr. atfia, blood, after an&mia, etc.], the 
presence of free haemoglobin in the fluid part of the 
blood. Hsermogflobini'ferous a. [see -ferous], 
containing hsemoglobin. Ha^moglobino* meter 
[see -meter], an instrument for measuring the 
quantity of haemoglobin in blood ; whence Hsesmo- 
globlno'metry, the measurement of this. || Hae- 
mo fiflobinuria (-iu»*ria) Path. [Gr. ovpov urine], 
the presence of free haemoglobin in the urine; 
whence H»:xnoglobimrric a., characterized by 
h hemoglobinuria. 

1885 W". Roberts Urin. <$• Renal Dis. iy. (ed. 4) 162 note, 
The so-called ' Haemoglohinaemia' which precedes the 
change in the urine. 1886 Syd. Soc. Lex. t Hemoglobin- 
haentia^ the condition in which haemoglobin is diffused into 
the liquor sanguinis, as occurs in some cases of haemophilia. 
1884 Encycl. Brit. XVII. 329/2 The blood fluid is often 
provided with haemoglobiniferous disks. 1885 Stirling tr. j 
Landois' Hum. Physiol. I. 26 The haemoglobinometer of 1 
Gowers is used for the clinical estimation of haemoglobin. | 
iSByBrit. Med. Jmt. 9 July 80 Haemoglobinometry. 1866 
A. Flint Princ. Med. (1880) 923 A pathological condition 
of the blood stands in an immediate causative relation to 
the haemoglobinnria in this affection. 1893 A « Davidson 
Hygiene % Dis. Warm Clim. 181 Bilious haemoglobinuric 
fever is met with in Madagascar, Mauritius . . and some 
parts of Italy. 

Hasmoid (hrmoid), «.~H^matoid a. 

1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., Haemoid, resembling blood. 
HceniO lymph (hrm^limf ). Physiol, [f. H/EMO- 
+ Lymph.] The fluid, analogous to blood or lymph, 
in the body-cavity of some invertebrates. 

1885 Rav Lankester in Encycl. Brit. XIX. 432/1 In Eupo- 
lyzoa the ccelom is very capacious ; it is occupied by a 
coagulable haemolymph in which float cellular corpuscles. 

Hence HsB inolyinpba tic a., of or pertaining to 
haemolymph, or to a circulatory system which is 
not differentiated into separate blood-vascular and 
lymphatic systems. 

Haemo meter (hJmp-m/taj). [See H^:mo- and 
-meter.] An instrument for measuring {a) the 
quantity of blood passing through a vessel in a 
given time ; (b) the pressure of the blood ( « heemo- 
dynamometer) ; or (<r) the amount of hoemoglobin 
in the blood ( = hxmoglobinometer). 

1872 Rutherford in Lancet 1. 675 The Haemometer. I give 
this name to an instrument invented by Ludwig andDogiel 
..The main object of the instrument is to measure the 
quantity of blood that flows through a vessel in a given 
time. 1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., Haemometer, the same as Haemo- 
dynamometer. 1887 Jml. R. Microsc. Soc. Ser. 11. VII. 657 
Fleischl's Haemometer. .for the estimation of haemoglobin 
in the blood, is based on the colorimetric method. 

t H«emony (hrm^ni). [? f. Gr. atfjicjv skilful, 
or alfx&vtos blood-red.] Name given by Milton 
to an imaginary plant having supernatural virtues. 

1634 Milton Comus 638 He called it Haemony, and gave 
it me.. as of sovran use 'Gainst all enchantments, mildew 
blast, or damp, Or ghastly Furies' apparition. 

Hcemophaein (hmwfrin). Chem. Alsoheema-, 
-phein. [mod. f. HjEMo- + Gr. <pcu-6s dusky + -in. 
The erroneous spelling h;vma- follows F. hhna- 
phe'ine.'] A brownish substance found in the blood 
in some cases of jaundice. 



1845 G. E. Dav tr. Simon's A mm. Chem. I. 40 The ether 
takes up a certain amount of ha:maphein associated with 
fat. 1865 Watts Diet. Chem. III. 1 Hsemaphcin, Blood- 
brown. 

Hence Hsemophae-ic a., characterized by or con- 
taining hsemophcetn. 

1880 J. W. Lecg Bile 249 Haemaphaeic jaundice. 1886 
Syd. Soc. Lex., Hxmaphaeic urine. 

Hemophilia h/m0fi-lia,hemfl-)./ 5 tfM. Rarely 
anglicized haamophily (h/m/rfili). fmod.L., f. 
H.emo- 4- Gr. <pi\ta affection. Cf. Ger. hamofhilie, 
1828.] A constitutional (usually hereditary) ten- 
dency to bleeding, either spontaneously or from 
very slight injuries ; hemorrhagic diathesis. 

1854 Jones & Siev. Pathol. Anat. (1874) 62 Hacmophilv 
appears to be often hereditary. 1864 Syd. Soc. Year-bk. 
123 Report on Haemophily. 1872 J. W. Lecg {tit to A 
Treatise 011 Haemophilia. 1879 Kho»v Princ. Med. 4 
Haemophilia is . . inherited almost exclusively by males, 
though capable of transmission through unaffected females. 

Hence Hemophilic (-fi'lik) a. f affected with 
haemophilia. 

1864 Syd. Soc. Year-bk. 124 The hemophilic have for the 
most part a soft white translucent skin. 

|j Homophobia (hfm^fc^'bia . Path. [mod.L., 
f. HiEMO- + -phobia, after hydrophobia : see next.] 
Fear or horror at the sight of blood. 

1886 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Haemo phobous (him^'f<?bas\ a. rare. [f. 
mod.L. hxmophobus, a. Gr. atfioipopos (Galen), 
{. at pa blood + -<po£os fearing.] Afraid of blood, 
averse to bloodletting. 

1684 tr. Bonet's Mere. Compit. vi. 188/1 Some^ haemo- 
phobous Physicians have falsi y thought, that drinking cold 
water was a Remedy that might be substituted to Bleeding. 

Haamo'ptic, hem-, a., bad form of H^moptoic. 

1854 in Mayne Expos. Lex. 1886 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

II Hsemoptoe (hTmpptoJ). Path. [A corrupt 
or erroneous med.L. form of same derivation as 
next.] — Hemoptysis. 

1737-51 Chambers Cyci, Haemoptysis, corruptly also 
called Haemoptosis, and Haemoptoe. 1766 Amorv Bnncle 
IV. 383 It makes . . in the lungs, an baemoptoe. 1772 Percival 
in Phil. Trans. LXII. 462 The spring is .. celebrated for its 
efficacy in haemoptoes. 1777 Light foot Flora Scotica 11. 
661 It is also recommended to be taken internally, .for the 
haemoptoe. 1754-6 E. Darwih Zoon. (1801) II. 15 That kind 
of consumption which is hereditary, and commences with 
slight repeated haemoptoe. 1876 tr. Wagner's Gen. Pathol. 
212 Haemoptysis, or haemoptoe. 

Hence Hwmoptoic (him^pt^'ik) affected with, 
characterized by, or good for, hsemoptoe. 

1684 tr. Bonet's Merc. Compit. vm. 267 Nettle. .1 think. . 
is good for haemoptoTck ; . persons. 186a Syd. Soc. Year-bk. 
195 Quotidian haemoptoic fever. 

II Haemoptysis (hfmp-ptisis). Path. [mod.L. 
f. HiEMo- + irrvats spitting, f. irrv-eiv to spit.] 
Spitting of blood ; expectoration of blood, or of 
bloody mucus, etc., from the lungs or bronchi. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 1. xi. 46 Tulian for his hae- 
moptysis or spitting of bloud, was cured by hony and pine 
Nuts taken from his Altar. 1799 Med. Jrnl. II. 317 
Without . . removing pneumonia, or even haemoptysis. 1849 
D. P. Thomson Introd. Meteorol. 20 Very subject to 
bronchial haemoptysis. 

Hence Heemoptysic (himopti 'zik, hem-), Hse- 
xnopty sical adjs., relating to or affected with 
haemoptysis. 

1834 J. Forbes Laennec's Dis. Chest (ed. 4) 173 The 
haemoptysical engorgement, .is only a lesser degree of the 
same affection. 1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., Haemoptysic. 

Haemorrhage, hemorrhage (he mored^). 
Also 7-8 heemorrage. [f. as H^morrhagy ; 
for the form of suffix, cf. -anee and -ancy.] An 
escape of blood from the blood-vessels ; a flux of 
blood, either external or internal, due to rupture of 
a vessel ; bleeding, esp. when profuse or dangerous. 

1671 Salmon Syn. Med. in. xxii.401 Outwardly it stops 
an Haemorrhage. 1732 A»bi;thnot Rules of Diet 327 
Profuse Haemorrages from the Nose commonly resolve it. 
1873 E. J. Worboise Our New Home xviti. (1877) 284 
Taken very ill with hemorrhage of the lungs. 1880 Huxley 
Crayfish 38 It is likely to die rapidly from the ensuing 
haemorrhage. 

Jig. 1862 S. Lucas Secularia 210 We might have been 
mourning to tbis very hour a fatal political haemorrhage. 

Hemorrhagic, hemo- (hemorx d^ilc), a. 

[ad. Gr. alfioppayttc-ds, f. atfioppayta; see H^mor- 
rhaoy and -ic] Belonging to, of the nature of, 
accompanied with, or produced by hxmorrhage. 

1804 Abernethy Surg. Obs. 37 Exciting an hemorrhagic 
action in the vessels. 1859 J. Tomes Dental Surg. 523 
The hemorrhagic tendency depends upon an abnormal 
state of the blood. i88x R. Virchow in Nature No. 6i<>. 
347 Wepfer, the celebrated discoverer of the baemorrhagic 
nature of ordinary apoplexy. 

Hence Haamorrha glcally adv., in a way charac- 
terized by haemorrhage. 

1876 tr. Wagner's Gen. Pathol. 350 In the blood-vessels 
of haemorrhagically inflamed kidneys. 

t Haemorrha gious, a. Obs. rare. [f. L. 
hxmorrhagia + -ous.] Affected with or of the 
nature of hremorrhage. 

1753 N. Tor r ian o Gangr. Sore Throat 39 The Patient's 
Nose bleeds several Times in the Day, but it is not haemor- 
rhagious, (i. e. } I suppose, he means it is a Dripping, but not 
a Flux of Blood. 



H^MORRHAGY. 

f Hae'morrhagy, hemo-. Obs. Forms : 6 
emorogie, 7 hemoragie, -rogy, hemeragie, he- 
morragie, -gy, haemorragy, hemorrhagic, 7-9 
haemorrhagy, hemo-. Also in Lat. form hae- 
morrhagia (in 7 haemor-, haemorragia). [a. 
1 6th c. F. emorogie, hemorragie, ad. L. hxmor- 
rkagia (Pliny), a. Gr. alfioppayta, f. aifxo- blood- + 
-payia, f. stem flay- of fayvvvat to break, brtrst.] 

e HEMORRHAGE. 

(Some early forms represent med.I* emorosagia (Matth. 
Silvaticus, 1480): C1400 Lan/ranc's Cirurg. 151 If ber 
folowe emorosogic, bat is to seie, n greet flux of blood. 156a 
Bulleyn Dial. Soarnes $ Chir. 25 b, Amorrosage [ed. 1579, 
a moresage] or bleding.] 

1541 R. Coplano Gnydon's Quest. Chirurg., Yf .. there 
folowe emorogie or to great flux of blode. 1597 Lowe 
Chirurg. (1634) 290 Hemeragie. .an issuing of the bloud in 
great aboundance. 161a Woooall Surg. Mate Wks. (1653) 
171 They have stayed the Hemoragie or bleeding at the 
nose. 1621 Burton Anat. Mel. 1. h. v. i, Haemoragia, or 
bleeding at nose. 1670 Phil. Trans. XXII. 757 This 
Haemorragia lasted above a day. 1717 J. Keill Anim. 
CEcon. (1738) 9 Observations of profuse Hxmorrhagies of 
tbe Nose. 1838 J. Bell in Cooper's Surg, Did. 255 In 
the hemorrhagy of wounds, we cannot always find the artery. 

HaBmorrhe : see Hemorrhoid ^. 

Haemorrhoids, hemorrhoid (be moroid); 
usually in pi. Forms (pi.) : 4-5 emeraudes, 
emeroudis, 5 emerowdys, 6 em(e)rodes, emor- 
(r)oydes, (-ades), hemerrhoydes, 6-7 heme-, 
hemoroids, -oydes, 7 em'e)rods, emroids, hem- 
rods, -roids, haemrods, hemorroids, hemorrods, 
8 heemorroids, heomorhoids, 7- hasm-, hemor- 
rhoids. (See also Emerods.) &. in Gr.-Lat. form 
hffimorrhoides (-r^'idzz), etc. [a. OF. emoroyde 
(13th c. in Godef. Supply, in 16th c. hemorrho'ides 
(Pare), ad. L. hsemorr/ivida (Pliny), ad. Gr. alpop- 
pots, accus.sing. atpoppoida, adj. 'discharging blood', 
pi. alfxoppotdfs (sc. <p\(0(s) veins liable to discbarge 
blood, bleeding piles ; deriv. of alfiSppo-os flowing 
with blood, f. alpo- blood- + -poos flowing. Cf. It. 
em?norroide f Sp. hemorroide, -/da.] 

1. pi. A disease characterized by tumours of the 
veins about the anus ; =Ptles, q.v. Rarely sing. 
One of such tnmours, a pile. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vt. xxii. (Tollem. MS.), 
Slymi water and glewy . . heleb emeroudis [emeroidas curat j. 
a 1400, etc. [see Emerods 1. 1533 Elyot Cast. Helthe (1541) 
30 a, The grene leaves [of Rosemary] bruysed doo stoppe 
the hemorroides. 1541 R. Copland Guydon'x Quest. Chirurg. 
Qiij, Yf he hath nathad the emorroydes. 155a Huloet, 
Hcmeroydes or pyles in the fundment. 1578 Lyte Dodoens 
1. v. 11 The roote . . healeth the inwarde Hemerrhoydes. 
1608 Topsell Serpents (1658) 739 It is good also against 
the Hemroidsand Piles. i45i6 Surfl. & Markh. Country 
Famte 51 To stay the excessiue flux of the Hemorrhoids. 
1634 Harington Salerve's Regim. 3 The Hemoroids and 
Fistula shall graeve him. 1651 Biggs New Disp> f 288 
Uleers begotten of the haemorrhoides. 1691 Ray Creation 
i.(R.), To give ease and relief in several pains and diseases, 
particularly in that of the internal haemorrhoids, a 1707 
Bp. Patrick Autobiog. (1839) 28 This brought upon me the 
hoemaroides. 1871 F. G. Thomas Dis. Women (ed. 3) 123 
Painful haemorrhoids. 1877 Roberts Handbk. Med. (ed. 
3) I. 26 The formation of haemorrhoids as the result of 
sedentary occupations. 

f 2. = Haemorrhoidal veins. Obs. [So in F.] 

C1400 Lanfranc*s Cirurg. 289 Emoroides ben veines bat 
endib in a mannes ers & ben .v, 1533 Elyot Cast. Helthe 
in. x.(R.\ Hemorroides bevaynes in the foundement. 1541 

[see H HEMORRHOIDAL l\ 

3. attrib. or as adj. ^Hemorrhoidal. 

1601 Holland Pliny II. 170 They will stanch bloud, 
[if) it.. issue by the haemorrhoid veins. 

t Haemorrhoids Obs. Also hsemorrhe, and 
in Lat. form haemorrhois, -Thus. [ad. L. hpemor- 
rho'is, -idem (Pliny), a kind of poisonous serpent, 
a. Gr. alfioppots: etym. as in prec. The forms hpemor- 
rhe and -rhus go back upon med.L. hxmorrhous 
(Du Cange), Gr. alfi6ppoosJ] A serpent whose bite 
was fabled to cause unstanchable bleeding. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xviil x. (1495) 763 Emorois 
is a maner adder, and hath that name, for he suckyth the 
blood of hym that he smyteth. 1601 Holland Pliny II. 
150 A singular count erpoison . . against al serpents, but 

Principally the Haemorrhoids and the Salamanders. 1608 
\dpsell Serpents (1658) 731 Of the Hsemorrhe. This 
Serpent.. is called in Latine, Hxmorrhous, to signifie unto 
us the male, and Hasmorrhois, to signifie the female. 1627 
May Lucan ix. (1631) 814 In scaly folds the great Hae- 
morrhus lyes. 1635 Swan Spec. M. (1670* 440 The wounds 
of the Haemorrhois procure unstanchable bleeding. 1774 
Golds m. Nat, Hist. IV. T26 The Haemorrhois, so called 
from the haemorrhages which its bite is said to produce. 

Hemorrhoidal, hemo- (hemoroi dal), a. [f. 
Hemorrhoid 1 + -al : cf. F. hemorrhoidal (Pare').] 

1. Palh. Of or pertaining to haemorrhoids. 

1651 Biggs New Disp. Summary 228 The haemor- 
rhoidal blood not putrid. 1827 Abernethv Surg. Wks. II. 
238 Successful in removing haemorrhoidal excrescences by 
ligature. 1885 Lancet 26 Sept., Haemorrhoidal Disease, 
b. Affected with haemorrhoids, rare. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. vn. xviii. 383 The statue 
of Christ, erected by his hemarroidall patient. 

2. Anal. Applied to those arteries, veins, and 
nerves which are distributed to the rectum and 
adjacent parts. (In qnot. 1 541 as sb.) 

Vol. V, 
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) 1541 R. Copland Guydon's Quest. Chirurg., Fyuc 
braunches of veynes named Emorroides or Emorroidafles. 

! 1671 Salmon Syn. Med. 11 1. lxxxiii. 723 If blood abounds 
bleed the Hemorrhoidal veins. 1835-6 Tood Cycl. Anat. 

\ I. 181/1 The hemorrhoidal nerves are directed principally, 
towards the inferior part of the rectum. 

Haemostatic, hemo- (hmwstartik, hem-), a. 
and sb. Also erron. haema-, hema-. [mod. f. 
Hemo- + Gr. arannSs causing to stand, stopping. 
In mod.F. htma-, hdmostatiquc (Littr£).] 

A. adj. Having the property of stopping hemor- 
rhage ; styptic. 

1854 May me Expos. Lex., Having the power or pro- 
perty of staunching or stopping a flow of blood, or hemor- 
j rhage.. hemostatic. 1864 Syd. Soc. Year-bk. 54 On the 
haemostatic treatment of Cholera, Haemorrhage, Exhaus- 
tion, etc. 1883 T. Holmes & Hulke Syst. Surg. (ed. 3) 1. 
351 Haemostatic remedies become of less and less avail, the 
longer the blood flows. 

B. sb. A hemostatic agent ; a styptic. 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Haemostatics, Medicines to 
stanch Blood. 1883-4 Med. Ann. 31/2 The *puff ball'., 
a most powerful Haemostatic. 

Hsemosta'tics, hemo-. Also erron. hyma-, 
haema-, hema-. [See Hemo- and Statics.] The 
hydrostatics of the blood; ' the section of physiology 
which relates to the laws of the equilibrium of the 
blood in the vessels y (JSyd. Soc. Lex.). 

1733 S. Hales (title) Hymastaticks ; or, an Account of 
some Hydraulick and Hydrostatical Experiments, made 
on the Blood and Blood-vessels. 1808 Young in Phil. 
1 Trans. XCIX. 12 Experiments contained in Hales's 
haemastatics. 1854 Mavne Expos. Lex., Hemostatics. 

Haeredipety, Hereditary, Haaresie, etc. : 
see Here-. 

Haet, var. Hate Sc., an atom ; obs. Sc. f. Hot. 

Heaved, obs. form of Head. 

Haf, obs. pa. t. of Heave. 

Haf(e, haff, obs. forms of Have. 

Hafd(e, hafede, obs. ff. had, pa. t. of Have. 

Hafel, bad form of a/ell, pa. t. of Afalle v. 1 

a 1175 Cott. Horn. 221 Pane stede be se deofel of hafel. 

Hafeles, hafles, variants of Haveless, Obs. 

Haffet (hse'fet). Sc. and north, dial. Forms : 
6 halfet, half hed, 6-7 haffat, 6- haffet, -it. [In 
1 6th c. halfhed, halfet :-OE. healfhiafod the fore 
part of the head, the sinciput JEUric Gram. 
ix. § 78.] The side of the head above and in 
front of the ear ; the temple ; the cheek. 

1513 Douglas /Eneis iv. xi. 107 Thow thi self thi halfettis 
als array With haly garland. Ibid. ix. x\\\. 67 Hys bos 
heIm..Clynkandabowt hys halfheddis with a dyn. 01605 
Montgomerie Misc. Poems xxxv. 20 Hir curling loks.. 
About hir hevinly haffats hings. 1676 W. Row Conttt. 
Blair's Autobiog. xi. (1848) 343 Cuffed on both haffets. 
1786 Burns Cotter's Sat. Night 105 His lyart haffets wear- 
ing thin an' bare. 1828 Scott F. M. Perth xix, With the 
hair hanging down your haffets in that guise. 1870 Ramsay 
Remin. lii. (ed. 18) 59 Weather-beaten haffets. 

attrib. 1794 Burns Theniel MenztYs Mary, Her haffet 
locks as brown's a berry. 

Haffiin, Sc. var. of Halflino. 

Haft (haft), sb* Forms : a. 1 hseft, 4- haft, 
5-6 hafte, (6 haughte). &. 4 hefpe, 4-6 heftie, 
4- heft (7 heaft). [OE. hseft{e nent., handle, 
corresp. toOHG. hefti (MHG. hefte,G heft nent.), 
MLG. hechte (Dti. hecht, heft), ON. hepti :-OTent. 
*haftjo m ) f. root haf- Heave, or had- Have ; app. 
that by which anything is taken hold of or grasped. 
(For OE. & for g see Sievers Ags. Gr. § 89. 1. 1.)] 

1. A handle ; esp. that of a cutting or piercing 
instrument, as a dagger, knife, sickle, etc. 

c 1000 j*Elfric Voc.'vn Wr.-Wulcker 142/21 Manubrium, 
haeft and helfe. riooo Sax. Leecful. II. 272 gegnid bonne 
. . mid sticcan obbe mid hsefte. 1382 Wyclif Deut, xix. 5 
The axe fleeth the hoond, and the yren, slipt of fro the 
haft, smytith his freend. 1489 Caxton Faytes of A. 11. 
xxxix. 163 A croked yron well sharp and trenchaunt with 
a long hafte. 1555 Eden Decadvs 224 A long dager with 
a hafte of golde. 1690 Lond. Gaz. No. 2525/4, 8 Knives 
and 8 Forks with Silver Hafts. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. 
(1776) VII. 52 The shells of this animal resemble, .the haft 
of a razor. 1866 Laing & Huxley Preh. Rem. Caithn. 
41 One end. .was clearly inserted in a socket or haft. 

0. 13. .Seuyn Sag. (W.) 259 Under heft, and under hond. 
c 1380 Sir Fernmb. 791 Tak al-so my swerd..be hefbe of 
hym dob greuaunce to my wounde wyde. 1483 Cath. Angl. 
179/2 An Hefte, manubrium, manutentum. iggi Turner 
Herbal 1. H vj b, To make knyffe heftes. a 1605 Mont, 
gome rie Misc. Poems xxxii. 63 Baith heft and blead ar in 
^our hand, a 1661 Fuller Worthies, Suffolk in. (1662) 73 
If the Heaft belonged to Walworth, the Blade, or point 
thereof at least, may be adjudged to Cavendish. 1878 
BaowNiNG Poets Croisic 113 Hilt and heft. 

t b. Phr. Loose in the haft ( fig?), unstable, un- 
reliable. To have other haft{s) in ha?id, to have 
other business to do, ' other fish to fry \ Obs. 

e 1325 Poem Times Edw. II. 362 in Pol. Songs (Camden) 
339 Xlnnethe is nu eny man that ean eny craft That he 
nis a party los in the haft, c 1440 York Myst. xx. 76 Other 
haftis in hande haue we. c 1460 Towneley Myst. (Surtees) 
159 For othere haft in hand haue we. 

2. Comb., as haft-maker ; haft -pipe (see quot.). 

ai66i Fuller Worthies (1840) III. 395 Bladers, haft- 
makers, and sheath-makers. 1853 Byrne Handbk. for 
Artisan 441 Small tools are temporarily fixed by their 
tangs in a wooden handle to facilitate their presentation to 
the [grind]stone ; the handle is called a haft-pipe. 



HAFT. 

Haft, sb* Sc. and north, dial. Also heft, ?hefT. 
[Goes app. with Haft 

1. Fixed or established place of abode. 

1785 Forbes Dominie Deposed 46 (Jam.) I did resolve to 
change the haft. 1818 Scott Hrt. Midi, xviii, 4 Her bairn/ 
she said, * was her bairn, and she came to fetch her out of ill 
haft and waur guiding \ 

2. Settled or accustomed pasture -ground. 

£-1800 Vocng Ann. Agric. XXVII. 185 (Cheviots) The 
haunt which a sheep adopts, in the language of shepherds 
is called its haft. 1825 Jamieson, Heff, an accustomed 
pasture.. The attachment of sheep to a particular pasture. 

Haft, sb.'* midl. dial. [Origin uncertain : cf. 
prec] An island in a pool. 

1686 Plot Staffordsh. 232 To see whether the Hafts or 
Islands in the pooles (upon which they build their neasts) 
be prepared for them. 1804 Bewick Brit. Birds (1847) II. 210 
The owners of some of the fens and marshes in this kingdom 
..caused the little islets or hafts in those wastes, to be 
cleared of the reeds and rushes. 

Haft, v.\ Also 5- heft. [f. Haft sb,^ 

1. trans. To fit with, or fix in, a haft or handle. 

c 1430 Pilgr. Lyf Manlwde 11. Ixxxii. (1869) 105 For to 
hafte ther-with hire mailettes. 1582 N. Lichefield tr. 
Castanheda's Conq. E. 2nd. Ixxvi. 155 a, His Dagger and 
Rapyer .. were hafted with pure golde. 1691 Wood^IM. 
Oxon. II. 528 A bone .. with which he said he would 
haft a knife. 1753 Paasons in Phil. Trans. XLVIII. 380 
I used a wire hafted in a glass tube. 1866 Reader 22 Sept. 
307 Several show in an interesting manner how the stone 
celts or ehisels. .were hafted. 

P. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 235/1 Helvyn or heftyn, tnanu- 
brio. 1483 Cath. A ngl. 480/1 To Hefte or to make Heftis, 
manubriare. 1871 Daily Tel. 1 Nov., By dint of the 
sharp edge of common sense strongly hefted with broad 
human and Christian sympathy. 

f 2. To drive in up to the haft. Obs. rare. 

1583 Stanyhurst Mneis, etc. (Arb.) 143 This mye blade 
in thy body should bee with speedines hafted. 

Hence Hafting vbl. sb., fitting with a haft. 

r 1440 Promp. Parv. 232/1 Heftynge, manubriacio. 
1538 MS. Acc.St. John's Hosp.,Canierb., Payd forhaftyng 
off the ij hand saw. 1607 TopseCl Four-f Beasts 1 1658) 
487 The bones of Sheep nave also their use and employ- 
ment for the hafting of knifes. 1833 J. Holland Manuf. 
Metal 1 1 . 57 The sickle is ready for haftiog. 

+ Haft, Obs. [Known only from 16th c., 
but perh. representing an OE. type *h#ftian, corresp. 
to OS. haftdn, OHG. haf ten to remain fixed or 
fast, to stick, Ger. haf ten (to be distinguished 
from the trans. OE. h#ftan = OS. hfftian, Goth. 
haftjan, OHG. heftan, Ger. heften to make fast, 
fix, etc.).] intr. To use subtilty or deceit, to use 
shifts or dodges ; to haggle, cavil ; to avoid coming 
to the point, hold off, hang back. 

1519 Horman Vnlg. (1530) S viij, Haftynge, dolus malm. 
1557 Tcssrr 100 Points Husb, lx, Spende none but thyne 
owne, howsoeuer thou spende : nor haft not to god ward, 
for that he doth sende. 1600 Holland Livy xxvu. xxxix. 
967 It was not expedient to lie off and haft any longer. 
1603 — Plutarch's Mor. 474 The tyrant, who put them off 
from day to day, and hafted with them so, as he gave them 
no audience. 1644 Bulwer Chirol. 161 One while hafting 
and wrankling, another while praying and intreating. 

Hence f Hafting vbl. sb., subtle dealing, dodging, 
cavilling, trickery ; holding off, hesitation, demur. 
Also attrib. in hafting poi?it, question. Obs. 

15 19 Horman Vulg. (1530) N iv, There is a haftynge 
poynt, or a false subtylte. 1526 Skelton Magnyf. 707 
Craftynge and haftynge contryued is by me; I can dys, 
semble, I ean bothe laugh e and grone. 2 bid. 1698 To vse 
suche haftynge and crafty wayes. 1549 Coverdale, etc. 
Erasm. Par. Eph. Prol., Whan was there more haftyng 
and eraftyng to scrape money to gethcr. 1565-73 Cooper 
Thesaurus, Cauilla..a mocke: a scoffer an hafting ques- 
tion: a cauill. 1600 Holland Lizy 377 Why they loitered 
and made such hafting. 1609 — A mm. Marcell. (N.) 
He grew enkindled, and without any further hafting or 
holding off, delivered up all that was demaunded. 

Haft, v.3 Sc. and north, dial. Also heft. 
[Goes app. with Haft sb. 2 : origin uncertain : a 
connexion suggests itself with G. heften to fasten, 
attach, OS. heftian to make fast : but sometimes 
there seems to be association with Haft vX\ 

1. trans. To establish in a situation or place of 
residence, to locate, fix ; spec, to accustom (sheep, 
cattle) to a pasturage. 

1728 Ramsay Betty 4- Kate iv, For sindle times they e'er 
come back, Wha anes are heftit there. 18*3 Mactaggart 
Gall. Encycl. s.v., Animals are said to be hafted, when 
they live contented on strange pastures, when they have 
made a haunt. 1835 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. I. 26, I am won- 
derfully well hefted here ; the people are extravagantly kind 
to me. 1893 Heslop Nor thumb. Gloss, s.v., To heft, to keep 
stock upon a certain pasture until accustomed to go there, 
b. intr. (for reft.) To establish itself. 

1725 Ramsay Gentle Sheph. 1. ii, Ill-nature hefts in sauls 
that's weak and poor. 1794 S. Young in Statist. Acc. 
Scott. XII. 86 Such attention .. as ought to be paid to 
stranger, or what is called hefting sheep. 

2. transf. and fig. To set or plant firmly, fix, root, 
establish, settle. 

1755 Guthrie's Trial 2^9 They heft their heart in their 
own honesty and resolutions, and not in the blessed root 
Christ Jesus. 1818 Scott Hrt. Midi, xxxix, The root of 
the matter was mair deeply hafted in that wild muirland 
parish than in the Canongate of Edinburgh. 1824 — Red- 
gauntlet let. ix, It may be as well that Alan and you do 
not meet till he is hefted as it were to his new calling. 
187Z De Morgan Budget Paradoxes 20 It shows how well 
hafted is the Royal Society's claim. 



HAFTED. 

Haffced (hcrfted), ///. a. [f. Haft z>.i + -EDi.] 
Having or fitted with a haft or handle. 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. 232/1 Heftyde, manubriatus. 1570-6 
Lambaroe Peramb. Kent (1826) 366 A shorte blacke hafted 
knife, like unto an olde halfpeny whitle. 16x1 Core a., 
//<t«M/.. hafted, helued. 1767 Gooch Treat. Wounds I. 
176 A hafted-needle may prove a very useful instrument. 
1888 Bell Later Age of Stone 48 Turning up the soil with 
picks formed of a hafted stone. 

Hafter (ha-ftai), sb.i [f. Haft v.* + -erI.] 
One who makes hafts or handles for tools. 

1598 Florio, Manicatore : .a sleeuer, a hafter, a handler. 
1831 J. Holland Mannf. Metal I. 261 This latter opinion 
was corroborated by the hafter. 1890 Daily News 24 
Sept. 2/6 Table-knife hafter. 

t Hafter, sb.z Obs. [f. Haft v? + _ ER i.] a 
caviller, wrangler, haggler, dodger. 

1510 Hobman Vnlg. 70 b, A flaterynge hafter [sedulus 
captator] is soone espyed of a wyse man. Ibid. (1530) 
Nvj, He is a hafter of kynde, est vcrsutix ingenitae 
homo. 1526 Sk elton Magnyf. 2485 From crafters and 
hafters I you forfende. 1573-80 Babet Atv. H 11, An 
hafter : a wrangler : a cauiller, vitilitigator. 1611 Cotgr., 
TergiversaUur, a flincher, ..hafter, dodger, paulterer. 

Hafuo, Hafyr, obs. ff. Have, Haveb. 

Hag (hocg), sbX Forms: a. 3-7 hegge, 6-7 
heg. 0. 4-7 hagge, 6-8 hagg, 6- hag. [The form 
hegge is found once early in 1 3th c. ; hagge once in 
14th ; otherwise the word is not known till the 
16th c. Usually conjectured to be a shortened 
form of OE. hxgtcssc t hiehtisse, hsegtes, -lis, hegtcs 
* fury, witch, hag' = OHG. hagazi$sa y hagazussa, 
hagzus, MHG. hecse t Ger. hexe, OLG. *hagatnssa, 
MDn. haghelisse, Du. hecst (:— OTent. Viagatus- 

J Jn -)- . . 

This derivation suits the sense, but the form -history is not 
clear, though an OE. *hatgge might perh. be analogous to 
OE. abbreviated names, such as Ceadda, AKlla, /Ebbe, etc. 
(The ulterior etymology of OTeuL, *hagatus/5n- is itself un- 
known.) The order of the senses is uncertain ; senses 4 and 
5 may not belong to this word.] 

1. An evil spirit, daemon, or infernal being, in 
female form : applied in early use to the Furies, 
Harpies, etc. of Grseco-Latin mythology; also to 
malicious female sprites or * fairies ' of Teutonic 
mythology. Obs. or arc h. 

1552 Huloet, Hedges or nyght furyes, or wytches like 
unto old women, .which do sucke the bloude of children in 
the nyght, striges. 1573 Twvne AZneid. xir. (R.), Your 
filthy foules, and hegges of Limbo low. 1573-80 Baret 
Alv. H 339 A Heg, or fairie, a witch that changeth the 
fauour of children, strix. 1581 J. Studlev tr. Seneca's 
Hercules CEtseus 204 b, After ruin made Of goblin, hegge, 
or elfe. 1649 G. Daniel Trinarch., Hen. IV, ecliv, The 
Grisly Hagge, With knotted ^jorpions. 1810 Scott Lady 
0/ L. in. vii, Noontide hag, or goblin grim. 

+ b. Applied to manes or shades of the departed, 
ghosts, hobgoblins, and other terrors of the night. 

1538 Elyot Dict. t Larua, a spyrite whiche apperethe in 



hyrdes of the hellye lake. 1563 B. Googe Egloges iv. (Arb.>44 
What soeuer thou art..Ghoost, Hagge, a Fende of Hell. 

1566 Adlington Apuleius^ Doest thou Hue here(0 Socrates) 
as a ghost or hegge to our great shame and ignomie ? 

1567 Dhant Horace, Epist. 11. i. (R.), The goddes above are 
calm'd with verse, with verse the hagges of hell [carmine 
manes]. 1634 Milton Comus 434 Blue meagre hag, or 
stubborn unlaid ghost. 

f c. The nightmare. Obs. 
163a tr. Brners Praxis Med. 50 In the Hag or Mare, .is 
no con[v]ulsion, as is in the falling sicknesse. 1696 Aubrev 
Misc. (1721) 147 It is to prevent the Nigbt-Mare (viz.) the 
Hag from riding their Horses. 

t d. fig. An object of terror, a * bogey \ Obs. 
1611 Speed Hist. Gi. Brit. ix. viii. § 59 That the Popes 
Curse was no such deadly and dreadfull Hagge, as in 
former times they deemed it. 

2. A woman supposed to have dealings with Satan 
and the infernal world ; a witch ; sometimes, an 
infernally wicked woman. Now associated with 3. 

1587 Mirr. Mag., Forrex iii, That hatefull hellish hagge 
of ugly hue. 1500 S 'en Ea F. Q. 1. viii. 46 A loathly, 
wnnckled hag, ill favoured, old. 1591 Shaks. x Hen. VI, 
in. ii. 52 Foule Fiend of France, and Hag of all despight. 
1605— Macb. iv. i. 48 How now you secret, black, and mid- 
night Hags? 1654 Whitlock Zootomia 437 The Poets., 
made the Hag Circes Sister to -/Esculapius. 171a Steele 
Sped. No. 266 p 2 One of those Hags of Hell whom we 
call Bawds. 1728 Young Love Fame ill. (1757) 101 As 
hunted hags, who, while the dogs pursue, Renounce their 
four legs, and start up on two. 1816 Scott Bt. Dwarf 'ii, 
On this moor she used to hold her revels with her sister 
hags. 1833 Ht. M autineau Cinnamon % P. iv. 66 The dull 
roar of the distant sea spoke of hags riding the blast. 

3. An ugly, repulsive old woman : often with 
implication of viciousness or maliciousness. 

(The place of the first two quots. is doubtful.) 

1377 Langu P. PI. B. v. 191 With two blered eyghen as 
a blynde hagge. 161 1 Shaks. Wint. T. 11. iii. 108 A grosse 
Hagge : And Lozell, thou art worthy to be hang'd, That 
wilt not stay her Tongue, a 171 1 Keh Urania Poet. Wks. 
1 72 1 IV. 481 The Hagg, who by Cosmeticks smearM, Fair 
at first sight appeared. 1713 Steele Englishm. No. 40. 261 
Oppression . . makes handsome Women Hags ante diem 
1791 Cowper Odyss. xviti. 33 Like an old hag Collied with 
chimney-smutch ! 1834 Lytton Pompeii m.Tx, Perhaps in 
no country are there seen so many hags as in Italy. 1866 
Geo. Eliot F. Holt (1868) 19, 'I ana hag \ she said . . 

an ugly old woman who happens to be his mother '. 
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b. fig. Applied to personifications of evil or of 
vice. (The place of the first quot. is uncertain.) 

a ia«5 Ancr. R. 216 pe seoue moder sunnen . . and of 
hwuche mesteres peo ilke men serued . . bet hahbeS iwiued 
o beos seouen heggen. 1577 tr. Bullinger's Decades (1592) 
165 II! fauoured enuie, vgly hagge. 1830 Tennyson Poems 
124 Shall the hag Evil die with child of Good ? 

f c. trans/. Applied opprobriously to a man. 
(Skelton's use is uncertain.) Obs. 

^1520 Skelton Dk. Albany 295 For thou can not but 
brag, Lyke a Scottyshe hag : Adue nowc, sir Wrig wrag. 
a 1529 — Col. Clout 51 My name ys Colyn Clowte, And [1] 
purpose to shake owte All my Connyng Bagge, Lyke A 
clarkely hagge. 1365 Golding Ovids Met. iv. (1593) 80 
That old hag [Silenusl that with a staffe his staggring 
limmes doth stay. 1587 — Dc Moruay xiv. 221 Giue to 
the oldest Hag that is the same eies that he had when he 
was yoong. 1676 W. Row Contn. Blair's Autobhg. xii. 
(1848) 492 Me who am an old hag that must shortly die. 
Here perhaps belongs the following : 
1553 kAJ-s Vocacyon in Harl. Misc. (Malh,) I. 357 Than 
was all the rable of the shippe, hag, tag, and rag called to 
the reckeninge. 
4. fa. A kind of light said to appear at night on 
horses' manes and men's hair. Obs. b. dial. A 
while mist usually accompanying frost. 

1530 pALSGa. 22Z/2 Hagge, a flame of fyre that shyneth 
by night, furotle. 1656 T. White Peripat. Inst. 149 
Ftanimx lambentes (or those we call Haggs) are made of 
Sweat or some other Vapour issuing out of the Head. 
1815 Bbockett N. C. Gloss., Hag, .. a white mist, similar 
to dag. 1855 Robinson IVhitby Gloss., Hag, mist. 'Frost 
hag ', frost haze. 

6. A cyclostomous fish (Alyxinc glutinosa) allied 
to the lamprey, having an eel-like form, and living 
parasilically upon other fishes. Also hag fish. 

161 1 Cotgr., Pirot, the Pirot, or Hag-fish ; a kind of 
long shell-fish. 1823 CaAaa Technol. Diet., Hag, a par- 
ticular sort of fish, of an eel-shape. .It is of so gelatinous a 
nature, that when placed in a vessel of sea-water it soon 
turns it to glue. 1835 Kihbv Hab. <J- Inst. Anim. II. xxi. 
373 Those extraordinary animals, the hag and the lamprey. 
x88x CasselCs Nat. Hist. V. 146 This destruction [of a 
Haddock] is sometimes accomplished by a single Hag. but 
as many as twenty have been found in the body of a single 
fish. 1884 Longm. Mag. Mar. 525 The majority of the fish 
caught are totally destroyed by hag-fish. 

6. attrib. and Comb., (chiefly from 2) as hag- 
advocate, finder, -seed, -witch ; hag-born , -steered 
adjs.; hag-like adv .; hag-fish (see 5) ; hag-stone, 
hag's teeth (see quots.); hag-track = Fairy-ring. 

1718 Bp. Hutchinson Witchcraft Dcd. (1720) ty The 
odious Names of * Hag-Advocates. 1610 Shaks. Temp. 1. 
ii. 283 The Son, that she did littourheere, A frekelld whelpe, 
hag-borne. 1637 B. Jonson Sad Sheph. 11. ii, That do 
I promise, or I am no good *hag-finder. 1634 Randolph 
Muses' Looking-Gtass 1. iii, Her unkemb'd hair, Dress'd 
up with cobwebs, made her *haglike stare. 1610 Shaks. 
Temp. 1. ii. 365 * Hag- seed, hence. 1787 GaosE Provinc. 
Gloss. Superstitions 57 A stone with a bole in it, hung at 
the bed's head, will prevent the night-mare ; it is therefore 
called a *hag-stone. 1867 Smyth Sailor's Wofd-bk., * Hag's 
teeth, those parts of a matting or pointing interwoven with 
the rest in an irregular manner, so as to spoil the uniformity. 
1858 Murray's Hand-bk. Kent Introd. 32 'Fairy rings', 
sometimes called ' *hag-tracks \ a 1658 Clevelano Agst. 
Ale v, May some old *Hag- witch get astride Thy Bung, as 
if she meant to ride. 

Hag, sb. 2 north, dial. Also 6-7 hagg. [perh. 
a. ON. hagi, Sw. hage enclosed field, pasture; 
cognate with OE. haga m., enclosure, place fenced 
in, MDu. hdghe m. and f., hedge, enclosure, 
Ihicket of underwood, Du. haag f., hedge, enclo- 
sure, MHG. hagen, hage m., thicket. Cf. Hawx^.H 
f 1. (?) A hedge. Obs. 

c-1470 HENav Wallace xi. 21 Hagis, alais, be laubour 
that was thar, [were] Fuljeit and spilt. 

2. A wooded enclosure ; a coppice or copse. 

1589 Will of Corutivhat (Somerset Ho.) f One close . . ad- 
ioyning to one hagg of my maisters called Cock crawe . . 
& the lytle hagg. 1600 Faibfax Tasso vtn. xll 150 He led 
me ouer holts and hags. 1788 W. M abshall Yorksh. Gloss., 
Hags, hanging-woods; or woods in general. 1825 Bbockett 
N. C. Gloss., Hag,.. & wood into which cattle are admitted. 
1847-78 Halliw. s.v., The park at Auckland Castle was 
formerly called the Hag. x86q Lonsdale Gloss., Hag, an en- 
closure, a wood. 1878 Cnmbld. Gloss., Hag, (Central) a 
woody place intermixed with grass land ; (East)a wooded hill. 

Hag, sb.% Sc. and north, dial. Also hagg. [Of 
Norse origin : cf. ON. hggg ( :—*haggw-), cutting 
blow or stroke, also a hewing-down of trees, hggg- 
skdgr, 1 hag-shaw wood of felled trees ; f. 
hgggva to hew, Hagz>.i (ON. g is regularly repr. 
by a in Eng. : cf. Addle z/.2)] 

1. A cutting, hewing, or felling. (See guots.) 
1808-18 Jamieson, Hag, one cutting of a certain quantity 

of wood. 1845 H. Fbaser Statist. Acc. Scotl. VII. 11. 505 
At each hagg or felling . . these . . may produce the sum of 
^9000. Ibid. 520 The value of each hagg or cutting of the 
woods, .amounts to /826b. 

2. The stump of a tree left after felling. Also 
hagsnare. 

1 6 15 W. Lawson Orch. <$ Gard. lit. xi. (1668) 33, I see a 
number of Hags, where, out of one root, you shall see three 
or four, pretty Oaks, or Ashes straight and tall. 1796 \V. 
Mabshall Yorksh. (ed. 2) Gloss., Hagsnare, a stool or stub 
off which coppice- wood has been cut. 1855 Robinson Whitby 
Gloss., Hagsnare. 

3. A portion of a wood marked off for cutting ; 
hence, a lot of felled wood, such as is used for fuel. 

1796 Statist. Acc. Scotl., Dunbartonsh. XVII. 244 (Jam.) 



HAG. 

They [the oak woods] are of such extent as to admit of 
their being properly divided into 20 separate hags or parts, 
one of which may be cut every year. !8o3 Edinb. Evening 
Courant 26 Mar. (Jam.) To be exposed for sale by public 
roup — a hag of wood, consisting of oak, beech, and birch, 
all in one lot. 18x4 Scott Wav. x, Edward learned from 
her that the dark hag . . was simply a portion of oak copse 
which was to be felled that day. ^25 Jamieson, Hag . . 5. 
I he lesser branches used for lire-wood, after the trees are 
felled for carpenter- work. 1847-78 [see 4]. 

4. Comb., as hag-house, ?a place for storing 
firewood; hag-path, ?a path through a copse; 
hagsnare (see 2) ; hag-staff (see quot.) ; hag- 
wood, « a copse wood fitted for having a regular 
cutting of trees in it ' ( Jarn.\ 

1733 List Chambers in College of Edinb. in Sir A. Grant 
Univ. Edinb. (1883) II. 192 The Hagg House. Mr. Daw. 
son, Coal-seller. 1816 R. Kebb Agric. Sun'. Benvicksh. 
334 (Jam.) Remains of ancient oak forests .. which have 
grown into a kind of copse, or what is termed in Scotland 
hag woods. 1847-78 Halliw., Hag, . .when a set of work- 
men undertake to fell a wood, they divide it into equal 
portions by cutting off a rod called a hag-stafl", three or four 
feet from the ground, to mark the divisions, each of which 
is called a hag. 1887 N. $ Q. 7 th Ser. III. j 97 In War- 
wickshire the rods which mark the boundary of a fall of 
timber are called hagg-staffs. 1889 Blackiv. Mag. Dec. 
826 The poacher.. will at evening pass under the wood and 
down by the 1 hag 'path. 

Hag, sbA Sc. and north, diqj. Also hagg. [Cf. 
ON. hggg {:-*haggw-) t in the sense * cut-like gap 
or ravine in a mountain f. hgggva : see prec, and 
Hag v. 1 ] 

fl. A break, gap, or chasm (in a crag or cliff). Obs. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 9886 pi castel . . it es hei sett a-pon be 
crag, Grai and hard, wit-vten hag [Gdtt. hagg]. [Cf. 1876 
Whitby Gloss., Hag, a rock or cliff. ' Built on the face of 
the hag.* Old local statement.] 

2. ' Moss-ground that has formerly been broken 
up ; a pit or break in a moss i. e. marsh or bog 
(Jam.). Used in two opposite senses : a. A piece 
of soft bog, esp. in a moor or morass. 

x66a Dugdale Hist. Imbanking xlv. 292/2 (trans. Peram- 
bulation of Wigenhale, Norfolk 13 Hen. IV, 1411) All the 
warp should be thrown into the Common wayes to fill up 
haggs and lakes. 1724 Ramsay Tea-t. Misc. (1733) I. 79 The 
wind's drifting bail and sna' O'er frozen hags, like a' foot ba\ 
1 .787.1 ?U RNS Samson's Elegy 55 Owre many a weary hag he 
limpit. 1820 Scott Monast, xxiii, To assist his companion to 
cross the black intervals of quaking bog, called in the Scottish 
dialect hags, by which the firmer parts of the morass were 
intersected. 1864 J. Bbown Jeems 15 You slip back, you 
tumhle into a moss-hagg. 1886 Stevenson Kidnapped xiv, 
I. .had to stop, .and drink the peaty water out of the bags. 

b. One of the turfy or heathery spots of firmer 
ground which rise out of a peat bog. 

1805 Scott Last Minstr. iv. v, A small and shaggy nag, 
That through a bog, from hag to bag, Could bound like any 
Billhope stag. 1861 Whvte Melville Tilbury Nogo 346 
The moss or bog being very soft and treacherous, and the 
little knolls of soft ground— Scottice, hags— being at that 
exact distance apart which tempted the ambitious sports- 
man to a leap, not always a successful one. 1891 H. Hut- 
chinson Fairway 1st. 241 Beside a large hag of heather. 

3. The vertical or overhanging margin of a peat- 
cutting ; the shelving margin of a stream. 

1893 Heslop Northumbld. Gloss., Hag, Peat-hag, or 
Moss-hag, a projecting mass of peat forming an escarpment 
on a peat moor, or the peat on high moors left by edges 
of water gutters. These hags form miniature ravines on 
the surface. Mod. Sc. (Eoxb.), There will be trout lying 
under the hag there. 

Hag, sb.$ dial. [Cf. Hag v! 1 sense 3 b.] 

1887 Cheshire Gloss., Hag, a task . . to work by hag= 

by task, by the piece, instead of by the day or the week. 

Ibid., Hag-master, the overseer who apportions out the 

1 hag-work '. 

Hag, sbfi : see Hag-boat. 

Hag, v. 1 north, dial. Also 5-7 hagge. [a. ON. 
hgggva ( :—*haggwan :— OTeut. *hattwan) to strike 
or smite with a sharp weapon, to hack, = OE. 
he'awan, to Hew : cf. Hag sb.%, Haqworm.] trans. 
To cut, hew, chop ; = Hack v .1 1 . Also absol. or 
intr. 

c X400 Destr. Troy 10023 pai. .hurlit burgh the hard maile, 
hagget the lere. 16x1 Cotgb., Degrader vne forest, to 
hagge, or fell it all downe. 1727 Walk eh Peden's Life in 
Biogr. Scot. 489 (Jam.) They are hashing and hagging 
them down, and their blood is running down like water. 
x8xx Willan W. Riding Yorksh. Gloss., Has, to cut and 
shape with an axe. 1836 Sib G. Head Home Tour 398 
Some * hagged 1 the coal breaking it in fragments with 
pickaxes. 1895 Cbockett Men of Moss-hags xxv. X92 Like 
a man hagging hard wood with a blunt axe. 

Hence Hagged ///. a. ; Hagging vbl. sb. 

1825 Celebrated Trials V. 362 She drew a pistol, with a 
new hagged flint from her pocket. 1893 Stevenson Catri- 
oua 16^ That he should have a hand in hagging and hashing 
at Christ's Kirk. 

Hag, v.- Obs. exc. dial. [In sense 1, f. Hag sb.i ; 
senses 2-4 may be of different origin.] 

+ 1. trans. To torment or terrify as a hag; to 
trouble as the nightmare. Obs. 

1598 Drayton Heroic. Ep. Wks. (1748) xo8, I would hag 
her nightly in her bed, And on her breast lie like a lump 
of lead. 1662 Ogilby King's Coronation 8, I Sorc'ry use, 
and hag Men in their Beds. 1678 Butleb Hud. m. iii. 20 
That makes 'em in the dark see Visions, And hag them- 
selves with Apparitions, c xtoo Watts Horae Lyr. 11. To 
Discontented 40 Haunted and hagg'd where'er she roves. 



HAG. 

2. To incite, urge ; to ' egg 1 on. Now dial. 
1587 M. Gaove Pelops * Hipp. (1878) 89 Hope doth hag 

me to encline with pen once for to paynt The staggering 
staffe whereby I stay. 1881 Leicestersh. Gloss., Hagg.. to 
incite ; urge ; instigate. ' Doon't ye hagg him on." 

3. To fatigue, tire out, 1 fag Now dial. 

1674 R. Godfrey Inj. % Ab. Physick 184 Nature is not 
only even jaded, and hag'd, but likewise for the future 
admonisht. 1742 Fielding J. Andrews iv. xiv, Haggedout 
with what had happened to her in the day. 1766 Dodsley's 
Poets V. 291 The toilsome employments of mother and 
wife, Had hag'd the poor woman half out of her life. 1828 
Craven Dial, s.v., * I'se fair bagged off my legs,' 1854 
Baker Northamptonsh. Gloss., Hagg, to fatigue, to weary, 
b. To overwork and underpay, to ' sweat \ 

1891 Labour Commission Gloss,, Hag principle^ term 
used to denote the system under which a skilled miner 
employs an unskilled man, paying him, say, 4*. per day, 
when, possibly, he might have earned 7*. or Bs. if working 
for himself. This process is called hogging. Crudely put, 
the hag principle is the ' sweating system \ 

f 4. intr. To go wearily. Obs. 

/T1763 Byrom Poems (1773) I. " We hagg'd along the 
solitary Road. 

Hag-, the stem of Hag in Comb. (cf. Hack-): 
hag-clog, hag-stock, a block of wood or stump 
on which firewood is chopped. In quot. 1596, 

1506 Seruingman's Comfort (1868) 116 The chine of Beefe, 
the nogstocke to these Carpenters, was hewen and squared 
into diuers parcels. x8a8 Craven Vial., Hag-clog, a chop- 
ping block. 1894 Crockett Raiders 291 The nag-clog 
where we cut the branches and wood into billets. Mod, 
(Furness phrase) * As dull as a hagstock.' 

Hag, hagg, var. of Hake fire-arm. 

Hag-a-bag, ohs. var. of Huckaback. 

Hagabusyar, obs. f. Harquebusier. 

t Hagau. Obs. A sort of fishing net. 

1630 Ducie^s Order in Descr. Thames (1758) 78 That no 
Peter-man do fish witb any Hagan or Smelt Net below 
London Bridge, at any Time of the Year. 

Hagard, ohs. form of Haggard. 

t Hagaren, a. Obs. Erron. for hegiran t of or 
pertaining to the Hegira. 

1614 Seloen Titles Hon. 163 The New Moon of their 
first Month Mucharam . .in this Hagaren yeer..was the 
third day after the true Conjunction or Change. 

Hagarene (hsegarfn). [ad. L. Agaren-us, f. 
Agar, Hagar.] A reputed descendant of Hagar 
the concubine of Abraham and mother of Ishmael ; 
an Arab, a Saracen. Also applied in a transferred 
sense (from Gal. iv. 22-3O : see quots. 

1535 Coveroale Ps. lxxxii[i]. 6 The tabernacles of the 
Edomites and Ismaelites, the Moabites and Hagarenes. 
a 1592 H. Smith Arrow agst. Atheists (1637) 46 The 
Grecians of spite are wont to call the Saracens, Agarens : 
for that they came not of Sara, but of Agar, a 1626 Bp. 
Anorewes in Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. xlvii. 9 The 
Hagarins, the Turks, and Isbmaelites. 1634 Sir T. Herbert 
Trav. 152 Mahomet was by birth an Arabian . . a Saracen 
(or rather of discern from lsmael sonne of Hagar, and so a 
Hagaren). 1854 Milman Lot. Chr. II. 395 The usual 
appellation of the Saracens by the Pope is Hagarenes, sons 
of fornication and wrath. 1856 Spurgeon Serm. II. r32 Ye 
Hagarenes ! Ye ceremonialists \ Ye hypocrites 1 

Hagas(e, obs. forms of Haggis. 

Hagberry (hse'gberi). Also hack-, heck-, 
heg-berry. [Of Norse origin: Da. hsegge-bser, 
Nonv. hegge-bdr, S\v. hagg-bar and hagg, ON. 
heggr.] A northern name of the bird-cherry, Prunus 
Padus. b. Also a less usual synonym of the 
American Hackberry. 

1597 Gerarde Herbal 1322 Birds Cherrie .. in Westmer- 
land. .called Hegberrie tree. 1778 Lightfoot Flora Scot. 
253 Bird-Cherry Anglis ; Hag-berries Scotis. 1794 Statist, 
Acc. Perthsh. IX. 239 (Jam.) On the banks of the I.unan, 
there is a shrub here called the hack-berry {prunus padus) 
that carries beautiful flowers, which are succeeded by a 
cluster of fine blackberries. 1818 Scott Let. to Laidlaw 
Mar. in Lockhart, I shall send, .also some Hag-berries. 1825 
Brockett N. C. Gloss., Heck-berry, the hird cherry. 184a G. 
Turnbull in Proc. Berw. Nat. Club II. No. 10. 7 By its 
side the hagberry grew. 1868 Atkinson Cleveland Gloss., 
Hag-berry, the fruit of the bird cherry. . . See Egg-berry 
another form of the word. 1879-86 Britten & Holland, 
give hackberry, East. Borders, Cumb., Westm. ; add. Roxb., 
Dumf., Perth; hag-berry Scotland generally, Cumb., 
Westm., N. Lancash., Yorksh. ; heckberry, Cumb., Yorksh. ; 
hegberry, Cumb. 1888 Mas. H. Ward R. Elsmere 3 
Masses of the white heckberry or bird-cherry. 

Hag-boat. Rarely hag. [Origin unknown : cf. 
Heck-boat.] A kind of vessel formerly used both 
ns a man-of-war, and in the timber and coal trade ; 
latterly * a clincher-built hoat with covered fore- 
sheets and one mast with a trysail ' (Smyth). 

a 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, Hagboat, a huge Vessel 
for Bulk and Length, Built chiefly to fetch great Masts, etc. 



1707 Loud. Gaz. No. 4329/6 The Mary Hagboat, English- 
built, Burthen about 350 Tons, 8 Guns. 1711 Ibid. No. 
4906/2, 1 met .. a French Ship of Thirty-six Guns, a Hag- 
boat of Twenty-four. 1725 De Foe Tour Gt. Brit. (1748) 
II. 144 The Ships that hring them [coals], Cats, and Hags, 
or Hag-boats, Fly-boats, and the like. 1769 Falconer 
Diet. Marine (1789) Ggh, Hag-boats and pinks approach 
the figure of cats, the former being a little broader in the 
stern. 1867 Smyth Sailor's IVord-bk., Hag-boat, see Heck- 
boat. Heck-boat, the old term for pinks. 
Hagbolt : see Hackbolt. 
Hagbush, -but(t, obs. ff. Hackbush, Hackbut. 
Hagden, liagdown. local. A name of the 
Greater Shearwater, Pujftnus major \ = Hackbolt. 
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1843 in Yarrell Hist. Birds 1 1 1. 506 Nor could I Ascertain 
that a Greater Shearwater was ever shot . . They are com- 
monly known by the name of Hagdovvns. 1878 W. A. 
Andrews Log of Nautilus 79 Plenty or M other Carey's 
chickens, hagdens, 'and marble-headers. 1885 SwainsoN 
Prov. Names Birds 212 Greater Shearwater. . Hackbolt 
(Scilly Islands), Hagdown (Dungarvan, Isle of Man.) 

Hage, ha56, obsolete forms of Awe. 
Hagese, -eys, obs. ff. Haggis. 
II Haggadah. (hagada). Also Hagada(h, 
Agadah. [Rabbinical Heb. man (first in Talmud) 
' tale \ esp. ' edifying tale or story', f. Tan higgul 
to make clear, declare, tell, Hiphil of **U3 nagad 
to be in front, to be in sight, to be clear or manifest. 
The Heb. pi. hagga'dolh occurs in Eng. use.] 

A legend, anecdote, parable, or the like, intro- 
duced in the Talmud to illustrate a point of the Law ; 
hence, the legendary element of the Talmud, as 
distinguished from the UaUuhah. 

1856 Ethebioge ferns. <$ Tiberias 182 Hagada is not 
law, hut it serves to illustrate law. 1874 Deutsch Renu 17 
' Haggadah ' . .was only a ' saying a thing without authority, 
a play of fancy, an allegory, a parable, a tale, that pointed 
a moral and illustrated a question. 1883 Encycl. Brit. 
XVI. 285/1 This Haggadah or Agadah vanes considerably 
both in nature and form. 

Haggaday (hsegad^ 1 ). local. Also 5 hagin-, 
haguday, 9 hagady. A kind of door-latch : see 
quot. 1877. 

<ri475 Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 778/20 Hoc tnanutentam, a 
haginday. 1483 Cath. Angl. 169/1 An Haguday, vcetes. 
1610 Louth {Ltnc.) Ch. Acc. III. 196 (N. W. Line. Gloss.) 
To John Flower for hespes..a sneck, a haggaday, a catch 
and a Ringe for the west gate, ij*. v}d. 1847-78 Halliw., 
Haggaday, a kind of wooden latch for a door. Yorksh. 
1877 N IV. Line. Gloss., A haggaday is frequently put 
upon a cottage door, on the inside, without anything pro- 
jecting outwards by which it may be lifted. A little slit is 
made in the door, and the latch can only be raised by 
inserting therein a nail or slip of metal. 

Haggadic (hagse'dikj-a'dik),^. AlsoHagadic, 
Aoadic. [f. Haggadah + -ic] Of, pertaining to, 
or of the nature of Haggadah. So Hagga-dical a. 

x866 Kitto's Cycl. Bibl. Lit. 111. 167 The Homiletic or 
Hagadic Exegesis. The design of this branch of the 
Midrash or exposition is to edify the people of Israel in 
their most holy faith. x88x W. R. Smith Old Test, in Jew. 
Ch. vi. 33 A text encumbered with Haggadic additions. 
1882-3 Schapf Encycl. Relig. Knowl. 111. 2298 A feature 
of this Targum [Job] is its Haggadical character. 

Haggadist (haga-dist). [f. as prec. + -isT.] 
A writer of Haggadoth ; one versed in the 
Haggndah, or Haggadic method. 

1882 Farrar Early Chr. I. 516 A Hagadist, or one who 
dwelt on allegory, legend and historical story more than 
on the legal precedents of the Halacha. 1891 tr. Didon's 
yesus Christ I. 200 Jesus did not give the impression of a 
scribe, a doctor, or a Haggadist . . but of a prophet. 

Hence Haggadi stic a., of, pertaining to, or 
characteristic of the Haggadists. 

1856 Etheridce Jerus. <y Tiberias 428 The general tone 
of Jewish preaching in the Middle Ages was not so haga- 
distic as it had been in the East. 1882 Farrar Early Chr. 
I. 288 That Hagadistic school of Jewish exegesis. 

Haggard (hse-gajd), sb. 1 Also -art. [cf. ON. 
heygartSr stack-yard, fl hey hay + garSr Garth.] 
In Ireland and Isle of Man : A stack-yard. 

X586 J. Hooker Girald. Irel. in Holiushed 11. 44/2 All 
such comes as they had in their haggards, c 164s Howell 
Lett. 11. xxiv, When the Barn was full any one might 
thresh in the haggard. 1749 Mas. Delany Life Corr. 
(1861) 11. 51X We saw great quantities of new corn in the 
haggards as we came along through Staffordshire. 1848 
Act 11 <y 12 Vict, c.69 §2 The malicious burning of houses, 
barns, haggards, corn, or other articles or effects. 1894 
Hall Caine Manxman 107 She could see the barley stack 
growing in the haggard. 
Haggard (hargajd), sb. 2 [Absolute use of 
Haggard a. i.j 

1. A wild (female) hawk caught when in her adult 
plumage. (With some, in 1 7-1 8th c. = peregrine 
falcon .) 

1567 Turbkrv. Epitaphs, etc. 15 b, Liue like a haggard 
still therefore, And for no luring care. 1599 Shaks. Much 
A do HI. i. 36 Her spirits are as coy and wilde, As Haggerds 
of the rocke. 1607 Lingua 11. v. in Hazl. Dodsley IX. 379 
A wondrous flight Of falcons, haggards, hobbies, terselets, 
Lanards and goshawks. 1766 Pennant Zool. (1768) I. 139 
The falcon, the falcon gentle, and the haggard, are made 
distinct Species, whereas they form only one. 1828 Sir J S. 
Sebright Observ. Hawking 32 The older hawks are called 
haggards : it is these that ornithologists have mistaken for 
a distinct species, calling it the Peregrine Falcon. 

+ b. Jig. A wild and intractable person (at first, 
J( a female) ; one not to be captured. Obs. 

1579 Lyly Euphncs (Arb.) 74 Thatif she should yeelde 
at the first assault, he would thinke hir a light huswife : if 
she should reiect him scornfully, a very haggard. 1596 
Shaks. Tarn. Shr. iv. ii. 39, I wil be married to a wealthy 
Widdow.. which hath as long lou'd me, As 1 haue lou'd 
this proud disdainful Haggard. 1680 Lo. Falkland Hist. 
Edw. II, 67 Their first Act sends Baldock tbe Lord Chan- 
cellour to Newgate, a fit Cage for such a Haggard. 

2. Comb. Haggard-tercel-, haggard-like, -wise adv. 
1567 Turberv. Epitaphs, etc. 113b, That Haggard wise 

doth loue to liue. 1593 Nashe Christ s T. (1613) 182 Though 
Christ, .hold out neuer so moouing lures ynto vs, all of them 
(Haggard-like) wee will turne tayle to. c x6ao Roxb. Ball. 
VII. 423 Haggard like, sbe me abus'd, another taken, and 



HAGGARDLY. 

I refusd. 1727 Bradley Fam. Diet, Hawk, The Male of 
a Haggard, the Haggard -Tassel. 

+ Haggard, sb$ Obs. [? f. Hag sb} after such 
words as laggard, dotard, etc.] A hag, a witch. 

1658 tr. Porta's Nat. Mag. vm. xiv. 232 So children 
oftentimes effascinate themselves, when their parents at- 
tribute it to haggards and witches. 1668 Etheredge Site 
would if she could 111. i, 1 protest yonder comes the old 
haggard. 1715 tr. Ctess D'Auois* Wks. 614 She heard the 
Voice of a M an, and soon after saw an old Haggard. 

Haggard (hcegaid), a. Also 6 haggarde, 
haggred, 6-7 haggart, 6 8 hagard, hagger(e)d. 
[Cf. F. hagard, 'hagard, wild, strange; froward, 
contrarie, crosse ; vnsociable, vncompanable, in- 
compatible 1 (Cotgr.), orig. said of a falcon 1 that 
preyed for her selfe long before she was tnken 
According to some, Normand-Picard for haiard, 
deriv. of hate ' hedge* ('esprevier hagard est celluy 
qui est de mue de hnyes' Menagier 14th c. in Littre). 
But this is very doubtful.] 

1. Of a hawk : Caught after having assumed the 
adult plumage ; hence, wild, untamed ; said also 
of an owl {pbs.\ 

1567 Turberv. Epitaphs, etc. 15 The haggarde Hauke 
That stoopeth to no state. 1383 T. Watson Cent. Loue 
xlvii. (Arhj 83 In time the Bull is brought to weare the 
yoake ; In time all haggred Haukes will stoope the Lures. 
x6oi Segar Hon. Mil. Civ. iv xv. 225 Of Falcons some 
are Gentle and some Haggard. 1604 Shaks. Oth. in. iii. 
260. 1637 B. Jonson Sad Sh.ph. ni. iii, No Colt is so 
unbroken I Or Hawk yet half so haggard, or unmann'd 1 
168a Otway Venice Preserved \. i, A haggard Owl, a worth- 
less Kite of Prey, a 1734 North Exam. 11. iy. § 117 (1740) 
202 As Men catch haggard Hawks, to reclaim, and make 
them fly at other Quarry. 18x4 Carv Dante (Chandos) 
147 As for the taming of a haggard hawk. 

•f 2. trans/, and Jig. a. Wild, unreclaimed, un- 
trained (often with direct reference to 1). b. 
1 Froward, contrarie, crosse, vnsociable ' (Cotgr.). 

1580 Lvlv Enphnes (Arb.) 114 Foolish and franticke 
loners, will deeme my precepts hard, and esteeme my per- 
swasions haggarde. 1583 Stanvhurst /Eneis 1. (Arb.) 29 
Late a tempest boysterus haggard Oure ships to Libye 
land with rough extremitye tilted. 1604 R. Cawdrev 
Table Alph. (1613), Hagard, wilde, strange, contrary. 
1650 B. Discolliminium ix God hath cast most spirits oft 
his hand of common restraint, and let them fly haggard, 
till they are stark wild, a 1683 Oldham Elegies (1686) 103 
At all alike my haggard Love does fly. 1695 Blackmore 
Pr. Arth. 1. 688 So does the Fiend, .rise Through the thick 
haggair'd Air. 

f 3. In disordered or ragged plumage. Obs. rare. 

1615 Val. Welshnu (1663) D iij a, The Roman Eagle 
hangs his haggard wings. X798 Coleridge Picture 31 1 he 
brier and the thorn [shall] Make his plumes haggard. 

1 4. Half-starved j gaunt, lean. Obs. (exc. as 
included in 5). 

1630 Davenant Cruel Brother iv. Dram. Wks. 1872 I. 
164 The slave is haggard. At supper., his vain appetite 
Fed at Nero's rate, a 1736 Yaloen Fox $ Flies (R.), 
A swarm of half-starved haggard flies, With furie seiz'd the 
floating prize. 1706 Burke Regie. Peace i. Wks. VI II. 179 
The gaunt hagard forms of famine and nakedness. 

5. Of a person : Wild -looking ; in early use ap- 
plied esp. to the * wild ' expression of the eyes, 
afterwards to the injurious effect upon the coun- 
tenance of privation, want of rest, fatigue, anxiety, 
terror, or worry. 

[1605 Tryall Chev. 1. iii. in Bullen O. PI. 111. 270 Her 
looks are haggard and obscure, Which makes me doubt- 
full sheele not stoope to lure.] 1697 Drvden Virg. Georg. 
iv. 370 With hagger'd Eyes they stare, Lean are their 
Looks, and shagged is their Hair. /11700— Theocritus, 
Despairing Lon>er (R.), Staring his eyes, and haggard was 
his look. 1757 Gray Bard 1. i, Robed in the sable garb of 
woe, With haggard eyes th^ Poet stood. 1853 C. Bronte 
Villetlev, Thin, haggard, and hollow-eyed ; like a sitter up 
at night, i860 Tyndall Glac. 1. xi. 77, 1 had noticed a 
haggard expression upon the countenance of our guide. 

fig. and trans/. 1735 Somerville Chase 111. 465 His 
haggard Fancy still with Horror views The fell Destroyer. 
1827-44 N. P. Willis Site was not tltere 18 All that tempts 
the eye and taste, And sets the haggard pulses wild. 1871 
Swinburne Songs be/. Sunrise, Be/. Crucifix 2 At this lank 
edge of haggard wood. 1876 T. Hardy FMielberla (1890) 
72 Till the fire had grown haggard and cavernous. 1883 
Stevenson Silverado So. 80 From this proposition she 
recoiled with haggard indignation. 

b. Gaunt or scraggy-looking, from the loss of 
flesh with advancing years. (A pp. influenced by 
Hag sb+, as if 'somewhat hag-like cf. Ragged 2.) 

1807 Crabbe Par. Reg. in. 547 His cheeks were haggard, 
hollow was his eye. 1840 Miss Mitforo in L Estrange 
Life U870) III. vii. 109 To prevent tbe haggard look which 
comes upon women who grow thin at fifty. 1858 Carlyle 
Fredk. Gt. (1865) II. vii. vi. 30/ She is getting haggard 
beyond the power of rouge. 

6. Comb., as haggard- cheeked, -looking, -wild. 

1704 Burns Friends A mottr viii, Fancy . . Reigns, haggard- 
wild/ in sore affright. 1855 Browning Statue A Bust 162 
Hollow-eyed and haggard-cheeked. 1886 W. J. Tucker 
E. Ejirope 205 Some dozen haggard-looking crones. 

Ha'ggarcUy, a. and adv. [f. Haggabd sb: 1 and 
a. + -LYi and 2 !j 

f A. adj. Like or of the nature of a haggard 
hawk; wild. Obs. 

1727 Brapley Fam. Diet. s. v. Hawk, A Hawk . . by how 
much the later you take her, by so much the more Difficulty 
will she be to be reclaimed and manned, as being more 
haggardly or wilder of Nature. 



HAGGARDNESS. 

B. adv. In a haggard manner; wildly; gauntly. 

169a Dryoen Juvenars Sat. vi. 600 How haggardly soe'er 
she looks at home i860 Holme Lee Leg. Fairy Land 39 
Her lips paled, htr eyes stared haggardly. 

Ha'ggardneSS. [f. as prec. + -ness.] Haggard 
qnality or condition ; wildness as of an unreclaimed 
hawk ; gaunt and worn appearance of face. 

1570 Lyly Euphues (Arh.) 41 Though the Fawlcon be 
reclaimed to the fist, she retyreth to hir haggardnesse. 1841 
Lytton Nt. Morn. 1. vi, His..haggardness ill became 
the years of palmy youth. 1876 Geo. Eliot Dan, Der. 
vn. li. A new haggardness had come in her face. 

Haggas, obs. form of Haggis. 

Hagged (hsegd, harged), a. Now dial. [A late 
formation from Hag sbA : prob. influenced by 
Hagoabd, with which it runs together in sense 2. 
Perh. in some cases influenced by Hao v. 2 ] 

1. a. Bewitched, b. Witch-like, hag-like. ? Obs. 
a 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, Hagged, Lean, Witched, 

Half-Starved. 1706 E. Ward Hud. Rediv. I. v. 14 Who 
grin'd and look'd (the Lord defend her) As hagged as the 
Witch of Endor. 1765 Gray Long Story 129 The ghostly 
prudes with hagged face. 1817 Southey Let. 28 May in 
Life <$■ Corr. IV. 366 [French women] appear to pass at once 
from youth to hagged old age. 

2. Lean, gaunt; haggard; worn-out, fagged. 
1694 R. L' Estrange Fables 66 A Hagged Carrion of 

a Wolfe, a 1700 [see ij. 174 1 Richaroson Pamela {1824) 
I. 62 My red eyes and my hagged looks. 175a Carte 
Hist. Eng. III. 312 To see .. how hagged and battered she 
was grown. 1814 Southey RoderickPott. Wks. 1838 IX. 22 
Through the streets he went With hagged mien, i860 
Hughes Tom Brown at Ox/, xviii, Thou Iook*st hagged at 
times, and folk'll see it, and talk about thee. 

Ha-rgerd, -ered, obs. flf. Haggard a. 

tHaggess, haggiss. Obs. [a. F. agace, 
agasse • a Pie, Piannet, or Magatapie ' (Cotgr.), in 
13th c. also agache, Walloon agutec, med.L. agasia y 
a. OHG. agazza pie, also OHG. agalstra (MHG. 
egelsler, Ger. elster : see Kluge). Cf. also Hag- 
oister pie, Du. aakstcry eksler, MDu. acxtre, extre, 
from ODu. and OLG. agastria > all from same root 
as OE. agu pie.] The magpie. 

x 599 T. M[oufet] Silkwormes 44 Hardy are Haggesses, 
but yet giuen to prate. 1655 Moufet & Bennet Health's 
Impror. (1746) 184 Pyes or Haggisses feed upon Flesh, 
Eggs, Worms, and Ants. 

Haggi, obs. form of HADjr. 

t Hagging. Obs. rare. [f. Hag sb.^ +.iko1.] 
The meeting of hags or witches. 

1584 R. Scot Discov. Witchcr. Epist. (1886) p. xxi, The 
witches, .their haggtDg, their riding in the aire. Ibid. ti. iv. 
19 He would spie unto what place his wife went to hagging. 

Haggis (hae-gis). Also 5 hagasCe, hagese, 
hageys, hagws, (hakkys), 6 hagges, -eis, ise, 
6-8 haggas, -ass(e,-ess)e, 7-8 haggus, 8 haggice, 
•ies, 9 -ish, -iss. [Derivation unknown. 

The analogy of most terms of cookery suggests a French 
source; hut no corresp. F. word or form has heen found. 
The conjecture that it represents F. hachis 1 hash with 
assimilation to hag, hack, to chop, has app. no basis of fact ; 
F. hachis is not known so early, and the earlier forms of the | 
Eng. word are more remote from it. Whether the word is 
connected with hag vb., evidence does not show.] 

1. A dish consisling of the heart, lungs, and liver I 
of a sheep, calf, etc. (or sometimes of the tripe and ! 
chitlerlings),mincedwithsnet and oatmeal, seasoned 
with salt, pepper, onions, etc., and boiled like a 
large sausage in the maw of the animal. 

(Now considered specially Scotch, but a popular 
dish in English cookery down to the beginning of 
the iftth c. Cf. also quots. 1879-90.) 

<r i4ao Liber Cocorum (1862) 52 For hagese. J?e hert of 
schepe, be nere bou takc.Hacke alle togeder with gode 
persole [etc. J. c 1430 T wo Cookery-bks. 39 Hagws of a schepe. 
Take be Roppis with be talowe, & parboyle hem; ban 
hakke hem smal. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 220/2 Hagas, 
puddynge (.9. hakkys, puddyngys, H. bageys). 1508 
Dunbar Flyttngw. Kennedie 128 The gallowis gaipis eftir 
thy graceles gruntill, As thow wald for ane haggeis. 1530 
Palsgr. 2*8/2 Haggas a podyng, caliette de mouton. 1615 
Mabkham Eng. Housew. (1660) 178 This small Oat-meal 
mixed with blood, and the Liver of either Sheep, Calfe, or 
Swine, maketh that pudding which is called the Haggas or 
Higgus, of whose goodnesse it is in vain to boast, hecause 
there Is hardly to be found a man that doth not affect 
them. 1675 Hobbes Odyssey (1677 * 219 Antinous a haggas 
brought, fill'd up With fat and hlood. 1721 Bailey, Haggess, 
a Sheep's Maw fill'd with mine'd Meat. 1771 Smollett 
Humph. CI. (1815) 268, 1 am not yet Scotchman enough to 
relish their singed sheep's-head and haggice. 1796 Mrs. 
Glasse Cookery v. 85 To make a Scotch Haggass, take the 
if **» , and chitter,i ngs of a calf. 1825 Baockett 

iv. C. Gloss., Haggis, Haggish, a dish.. sometimes only of 
oatmeal, suet and sugar— stuffed into a sheep's maw and 
boiled. Sold in the Newcastle market. 1836-48 B. D. 
Walsh Aristoph., Clouds 1. iv, 1 neglected to nick a haggis 
one day I was roasting to dice my relations. 1864 Burton 
Scot. Abr. I. — 
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2. Comb. y as haggis-bag ) -mater, -pudding ; haggis- 
fed adj. 



HAGIOCBACY. 



1483 Cath. Angl. 169/1 An Hagas maker, tucetarius. 
545 Ravnold Byrth Mankyndc 1. xiv. (1634) 51 The bag 
of an Haggasse pudding. 1787 Burns To a Haggis 37 But 



, ' 00— .;»>■«*.. tiiiioiis <jj a etui , wnat 

the chitterlings are in a pig. 1890 Gloucester Gloss., 
Hag^m, calf's chitterlings (Hundred of Berkeley).] 

b. transf. and fig. The paunch. 

1836 Sir G. Head Home Touryyj, I can certainly testify 
to the inordinate quantity that, .the human haggis will hold 

c. An indolent do-nothing fellow. 

1822 Carlyle in Early Lett. (1886) II. 28 The lazy hag- 
gises ! they must sink when we shall soar. 



mark the rustic, haggis-fed. 18 19 Blackw. Mag. Sept. 677 
More like an empty haggis-bag than any thing else. 

Haggish (hargij), a. [f. Hag sbA + -ish.] 
Like, resembling, or of the nature of a hag. 

1583 STANYHURST.^E><<*j.Ti.(Arb.)27 Mars. . with sweld furor 
haggish, Lyke bandog grinning. 1601 Shaks.^ Ifs Weill, ii. 
29 On vs both did haggish Age steale on. 1687 New 
Atlantis 1. 329 Guilt leaves an haggish fear that haunts 
the mind. i8a2 Blacktu. Mag. XI. 11 The beldam's 
haggish grin. 1886 T. Hardy Mayor 0/ Casterbr. i, A 
haggish creature of about fifty presided. 

Hence Ha ggishly adv. ; Ha-ggishness. 

1846 Worcester, Haggishly. 1893 Dispatch (Columbus) 
2 Mar., {The land] of dazzling beauty and most hideous 
haggishness in women. 

t Haggister. Obs. or dial. Also 7 hagester, 8 
-ister. [Cognate with Du. aakster, MDu. aextre, 
OLG. agastria magpie : see Haggess.] A local 
name of the magpie. 

1584 R. Scot Discov. Witchcr. iv. viii. (1886) 65 The eating 
of a haggister or pie helpeth one bewitched in that member. 
1674 Ray 6 1 . 4- E. C. Words 68 Hagester, a Magpie. Kent. 
1802 G. Montagu Omith. Diet. (1833), H agister, a name for 
the Magpie. [1847-78 in Halliwell.] 

Haggle (hse-g'l), v. Also 6-7 hagle. [In 
sense i, freq. of Hag v± (cf. Hackle v}) \ the other 
senses may possibly have originated from this, 
though it is not clear that they did. Cf. Higgle.] 

I. L trans. To mangle with repeated irregular 
cuts or cutting blows ; to cut clumsily, with uneven 
jagged edges ; to hack, mangle, mulilate. 

1599 Shaks. Hen. V, iv. vi. » Suffolke first dyed, and 
Yorke all hagled ouer Comes to him. where in gore he lay 
..kisses the gashes That bloodily did yawne vpon his face. 
1624 Capt. Smith Virginia iy. (1629) 145 They not only 
slew him and his family, but butcher-like hagled their 
bodies. 1806-7 J* Beresford Miseries Hum. Life (1826) x. 
Iiij Haggling the nails of your right hand with a pair of blunt 
scissors held in the left. 1884 Roe Nat. Ser. Story vi.That 
was a good clean cut. . I dislike to see a tree haggled down. 

/ig. 1760 Lloyd The Actor Wks. I. 14 Your fool . . Who 
murders what the Poet finely writ, And like a bungler 
haggles all his wit. 

b. intr. To make rough or clumsy cuts ; to hack. 

1768-74 Tucker LI. Nat. (1852) 1. 296 For fear any little 
motion, .should bend our instrument, and make us haggle 
or cut awry. 1804 Man in the Moon xvil 131 She haggles 
at a wing, until it flies off into the plate of one of the 
astonished guests. 

II. 2. intr. To cavil, wrangle, dispute as to 
terms ; esp. to make difficulties in coming to terms 
or in settling a bargain ; to stickle. 

160a [implied in Haggler 2 and 3 J. 161 x Cotgr., Bar- 
guiguer.. to wrangle, dodge, haggle. 172a De Foe Moll 
Flanders (1840) 22 To bid a shilling more, and haggle with 
them. 18 18 Scott Hrt. Midi, xlii, There were two points on 
which he haggled. 1853 Kings ley Hypatia xxi, 1 recollect 
well how I used to haggle at that story of the cursing of the 
fig-tree. 1886 Stubbs Led. Med. $ Mod. Hist. xiL 278 The 
King now haggled about the praemunire. 

3. trans. To weary or harass with haggling. 

1648 Cromwell Let. 20 Aug. in Carlyle, We are so 
harassed and haggled out in this business, a 1797 H. 
Walpole Mem. Geo. II (1847) II. xi. 359 Moore, and one 
or two others, were neither awed nor haggled with their 
inquisitors. 1815 R. P. Ward Tremaine 11. xxiii. 218 'Old 
Mr. Barnabus is quoit haggled with it/ 

III. 4. intr. To advance with difficulty and 
obstruction : cf. Haggler i. {Sc. also kaigU.) 

1583 Stanykurst A?neis in. (Arb.) 91 The giaunt, with 
his hole flock lowbylyke hagling. Ibid., Conctites (Arh.) 
136 Wheare the great hulck floated, theare now thee cart- 
wheel e is hagling. 1871 Carlyle in Mrs. Carlyle 1 s Lett. 
1 1 . 36 A Third Edition got done . . Printing haggles forward 
till October. 

Hence Haggled, Haggling adjs. 

c 1589 Theses Martinianx 30 Suffer no more of these 
haggling and profane pamphlets to be puhlished against 
Martin. 1834 M. Scott Cruise Midge (1863^) 36 The stumps 
of the haggled brushwood where it had been cleared by 
the hatchet. 1840 Thackeray Paris Sk.-bk. (1872) 4 The 
insolence of haggling porters. 1894 Crockett R aiders (ed. 3) 
133 There is a pile of haggled heads by thee. 

Haggle, sb. [f. Haggle v.] The action of 
haggling ; wrangling or dispute about terms. 

1858 R. S. Surtees Ask Mamma xHy. 195 In dealing, a 
small farmer is never happy without a haggle. 1865 Car- 
lyle Fredk. Gt. xiii. v. V. 55 In the detail of executing, it 
was liable to haggles. 1865 Kings ley Herew. xiii, Then 
the usual haggle began between them. 

Haggle, dial. var. of Hail sbA and 

Haggler (hargbj). [f. Haggle v. + -ee 1 .] 
One who haggles. Cf. also Higgler. 

1 1. A clumsy, awkward workman ; a bungler. 
Obs. exc dial. 

1577 Stanyhurst Descr. Ire/, in Holinshed (1807-8) VI. 5 
As neere the pricke as you are, and as verie an hagler as 
1 am, yet the scantling shall be mine. ^1589 'Phases 
Martin ianse D ij, Alas poore haglers, their fathers are too 
yoong to outface the least of your sonnes. 1607 Dfkker & 
Webster Westw. Hoe 11. ii, Will you, like a haggler's 
arrow, be down the weather? strike whilst the iron is hot. 
1847-78 Halliw., Hagler, a bungler. Var. dial. 

2. One who haggles or stickles in making a bar- 
gain or coming to terms. 

1 60a Dekkee Satirom. Wks. 1873 I. 245 Thy Muse is a 



hagler, and weares cloathes upon best-be- trust. 1611 
Cotgr., Cagttcraffe, a hase michcr, scuruie hagler, lowsie 
dodger. 1698 Vanbrcgh Aisop 11. Wks. (Rtldg.) 373/2 
Twenty shillings more, twenty shillings less, is not the 
thing I stand upon. Ise 110 hagler, gadswookers ! 1883 
S. C Hall Retrospect II. 502 [He] was anything hut a 
haggler about the prices he paid. 

3. An itinerant dealer ; a huckster; = Cadger i, 
2. b. (See quot. 1S51.) 

1602 Act Com. Counc. Lond. 6 July in Stozu's Survey 
v. xxix. (1754) II. 511/1 The open Streets .. ought to be 
used . . for open Passage . . and nnt for Hucksters, Pedlars, 
and Haglers to stand and sit to sell their Wares in. a i66t 
Fuller Worthies 1.(1662) 278 Dorsers are Peds or Panniers 
carried on the backs of Horses, on which Haglers use to 
ride and carry their Commodities, a 1697 Aubrey Nat. 
Hist. Surrey (1719) II. 208 These Rounds of the Haglers 
.. are not incompatible with a daily Market, a 1700 B. E. 
Diet. Cant. Crew, A Hagler, one that Buys of the Country- 
Folks, and Sells in the Market, and goes from Door to 
Door. 1851 Mayhew Land. Labour I. 79 A ' haggler ' being 
..the middle-man who attends in the fruit and vegetable- 
markets, and buys of the salesman to sell again to the retail 
dealer or costermonger. 

Haggling (hce glirj), vbl. sb. [f. Haggle v. + 
-ing 1 .] The action of the verb Haggle, a. 
Wrangling about terms, bargaining with much 
discussion, b. Uneven or clumsy cutting. 

a. 1632 Sherwood, A haggling, barguigyie. 1765 Cowper 
Wks. (1835-37) 1. 197 Disagreeahlc haggling and higgling, 
and twisting and wriggling, to save my money. 1855 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. IV. 95 After some haggling he 
consented to sell . . his pretensions . . for a pension of five 
hundred pounds a year. 

b. 1846 Ruskin Mod. Paint. (1851) I. it. ti. iii. § 13 
Half the chiaroscuro is totally destroyed by the haggling, 
blackening, and * making out' of the engravers. 

Haggly (hargli), a. [f. as prec. + -Y.] 

1. Bearing the marks of having been haggled or 
unevenly and clumsily cut. dial. 

1825 in Jamiesoh. 1887 6". Cheshire Gloss., Haggly, 
hacked uneven. 

2. a. Characterized by haggling about terms, 
b. Moving with obstruction and difficulty. 

1864 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. IV. 347 A haggly settlement. 
1865 Ibid. xiii. v. V. 55 It is hoped the Insurrection will go 
well, and not prove baggly, or hang-fire in the details. 

Haggred, obs. form of Hagoabd a. 

Haggeis, obs. and dial, form of Haggis. 

Hagh)e, ha;e, early ME. forms of Haw sb. 1 

Haghel, ha;el t obs. ff. Hail sbl 

tHagheli, -like, adv. Obs. In 3 (Ortn.) 
ha3he-. [a. ON. hagliga.'] Properly, becomingly. 

ct2oa Ormin 1228 Oxe ganngebb ha^heli;. Ibid. 1231 
All ha3helike & fa^re. 

tHagher, a. Obs. Abo 3 (Orm.) hajherr, 
haher, rxawur, 3-4 ha^er, 4 hauer. [app. a. 
ON. hag-r handy, skilful ; but the retention of the 
inflexional -r of nom. sing. masc. is quite anoma- 
lous.] Skilful, clever, dexterous ; apt, fit. 

C1200 Ormin 13471 Forrbi batt Sannt Anndrew wass 
Rihht god and ha3herr hunnte. a 1225 Ancr. R. 52 A ful 
hawur [v.r. haher, ha^er] smiS. a 1337 Sat. Consistory Crts. 
in Pol. Songs (Camd.) 155 Be he never in hyrt so hauer of 
honde. 13. . Gaw. $ Gr. Knt. 352 Non ha3er er of wylle. 
b. Skilfully wrought. 

13.. Gaw. <5- Gr. Knt. 1738 ha3er stones Trased 
aboute hir tressour, be twenty in clusteres. 

Hence Ha3(h)erle33c [cf. ON. hagleik-r], dex- 
terity. Hagherlicne, ha3'h)erlike adv. [cf. ON. 
hagliga], skilfully, aptly, fitly. 

c 1200 Ormin 4906 To rosenn off bin ba^herrle^^c Ibid. 
6672 Tatt wass ha3herrlike don. ii. . E. E. A Hit. P. B. 18 
He is..honeste in his hous-hold & hagherlych serued. 

Ha'ghood. nonce-wd. The condition of a hag. 

1861 Moon. Mag. IV. 324/2 All is over with the toy that 
he calls woman. Haghood sets in at once. 

Haginday, obs. form of Hagoaday. 

Hagio-, hagi-, combining forms of Gr. 6:710s 
holy, saintly ; as in Ha-giarchy [Gr. dpxv rule], 
the rule or order of saints ; Hagfi-hero'ical a., 
characterized by saintly heroism ; Hagioma'nia 
[Gr. \mvia madness], saintly madness ; a mania for 
sainthood; Hagrio-roma'nce, the romance of a 
saint's legend ; Hagriotypic a., pertaining to types 
of saints. 

1826 Southey Vind. Eccl. Angl. 323 Personages of the 
highest order in the *hagiarchy. 1829 — Sir T. More II. 14 
Of the most *hagi.heroical austerity. 1797 — Journ. Spain 
(1808) 1. 270 One regular symptom of *hngiomania (if the 
word may be allowed) is the desire of martyrdom, a 1843 — 
Comm.-pi. Bk. (1849) III. 806 Growing like saint-worship 
and *hagio-romance. 1886 Jmt. Derbysh. Archeeol. Soc. 
VII 1. 84 Such a remarkable *hagiotypic arrangement of 
saints of the first rank. 

Hagiocracy (haegi^ krasi). [f. Gr. &ytos holy 
+ -cracy.] A government or sovereignty of persons 
esteemed holy ; spec, as in quot. 1875. 

1846 Worcester cites Eclectic Rev. 1874 J. E. Carpenter 
tr. Ewalds Hist. Israel \. 198 The internal weakness.. of 
the hagiocracy already betrays itself in the one small but 
significant circumstance of its treatment of the name of 
God. 1875 Editi. Rev. CXLI1. 434 note, The term 1 Hagio- 
cracy ' . . is employed by Ewald as the designation of that 
modified form of the theocratical government which^ was 
instituted after the return from the Babylonian Captivity. 
1884 Fairbairm in Contemp. Rev. Mar. 359 ITo make] the 
Mosaic state the ideal which religious men ought to seek 
resolutely to realize in a hagiocracy. 



HAGIO GRAPHA. 

|| Hagiographa (haegii^grafa), sb. fi. [late 
L., a. Gr. ayt6ypa(pa, f. &yios holy + ypa<p*) writing, 
-ypcupos writing, written.] The Greek name (lit. 
* sacred writings') of the last of the three great 
divisions of the Hebrew Scriptures (called in 
Heb. DW3 k'tkiibiffi writings) comprising all 
the hooks not included under the two divisions of 
'the Law 1 and 'the Prophets \ 

These are Psalms, Proverbs, Job ; Canticles, Ruth, Lamen- 
tations, Ecclesiastes, Esther; Daniel, Ezra, Nehemiah, 
Chronicles. 

1383 Fulke Defence (Parker Soc.) 24 These books.. are 
sometimes called Hagiograpba. 1649 Roberts Clavis 
Bibl. 501 The Hebrews dividing the whole Scripture into 
three parts, viz., The Law, the Prophets, and Hagio- 
grapha. i860 Home's Introd. Knowl. Script. (L.), In all 
there are twenty-two books of the old law ; that is, five 
books of Moses, eight of the prophets, and nine of the 
Hagiograpba. 1884 D. Hunter tr. Reuss' Hist. Canon i. 10 
In the time of Joscphus the books called the Hagiograpba 
were not yet gathered into a clearly defined collection. 

Hence Hagiographal a., of or pertaining to the 
Hagiographa. 

1637 J. Cosm Canon Script. 152 (T.) Strahus . . saith that 
Tohit is to he set among the apocryphal hooks, and not 
among the hagiographal. 1732 Stackhouse Hist. Bible 
(1767) IV. 284 In the number of hagiographal writers. 

Hagiographer (haegi^-grafaj). [f. med.L. 
hagiograph-us, (f. Gr. aytos holy, saint + -ypa<po$ 
writing, writer ; cf. prec.) + -er. 1 ] 

1. A sacred writer ; spec, one of the writers of the 
Hagiographa. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Hagiographer, he that writes holy 
things [citing Raleigh]. 1703 W hitby Paraphr. N. T. Gen. 
Pref. s They were hagiographers, who are supposed to be 
left to the use of their own words. 1805 Edin. Rev. VII. 95 
The Jews, .ranked him [Daniel] only among the number of 
their hagiographers. 

2. A writer of saints' lives ; a hagiologist. 

1849 Sir J. Stephen Eccl. Biog. (1850) I. 91 Which 
chronicle . . has alway been held in much esteem by the 
hagiographers. 1864 J. H. Newman Apol. App. 36 [He] 
by no means assumes that he is an historian because he is 
a hagiographer. 1867 Freeman Norm. Conq. I. v. 390. 

Hagiographic (haegii<?gne 'fik% a. [f. as prec. 
+ -ic, after Gr. -ypa<piKos : see -graphic] 

1. Of or pertaining to the Hagiographa. 

1888 Cave Inspir. O. Test, viii.455 There is Hagiographic 
Inspiration enabling the assimilation of Revelation. 

2. Pertaining to the writing of saints* lives. 

1819 Southev in Q. Rev. XXI. 378 The Devil began to 
act a greater part in hagiographic romance. 1893 Athe- 
naeum 24 June 791/2 A curious compound of genuine 
historical research and hagiographic adulation. 

Hagio graphical, a. [f. as prec. + -al.] + a. 
Of or pertaining to sacred writings or the sacred 
Scriptures. Obs. b. Of or relating to the Hagio- 
grapha. C. Of or pertaining to biographies of saints. 

1585 T. Washington tr. Nicholas's Voy. Ep. Ded. t iij, 
I might adde to these Hagiographicall examples, other . . 
brought out of prophane Chronologies. 1615 Sia E. Hoby 
Curry-combe ii. 89 The Canon of Hagiographicall Scripture. 
rfi6s» J. Smith Set. Disc. vi. 247 That which is Hagio- 
graphical, or, as they call it, the dictate of the Holy Spirit. 
1864 Pusey Led. Daniel sx. 302 He manifestly intends .. 
hagiographical writers, (as of Solomon he says). 1874 
Gilbert in 4th Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. 600/1 Preparing 
some of the hagiographical manuscripts for the press. 

Hagiographist (hsegi^-grarlst). [f. as Hagio- 
grapher + -1st.] = Hagiographer 2. 

1817 Southey Pre/, to Malory's Arthur p. xl, A mira- 
culous conception is the only miracle which the Romish 
Hagiographists have not bestowed upon their saints. 

Hagiography (h^egi| ^ ?•grafi , ). [f. Gr. 
holy + -ypa<pta writing : see -graphx.] 

fl. «= Hagiographa. Obs. rare. 

181 3 W. Taylor in Monthly Rev. LXVIII. 500 Eccle- 
siastes . . perhaps was not really a part of the Hagiography. 

2. The writing of the lives of saints; saints' lives 
as a branch of literature or legend. 

i8ai Southey in Q. Reir. XXIV. 476 Such tales as these 
ar- common in Romish hagiugraphy. 1856 R. A. Vax gh/ n 
Mystics (i860) II. 4 In the hagiography ..of the Moham- 
medan world. 1867 Max M uller Chips (1880) III. xiv. 
312 A famous name in Corni h hagiography. 

Hagiolatry (haegi,p-latri). [f. Gr. 07105 holy 
+ AuTp«a worship.] The worship of saints. 

1808 W. Taylor in Monthly Mag. XXVI. 207 Reducing 
r * st * hlls ^ ed hagiolatry to that posthumous veneration 
for the benefactors of the human race, which is the natural 
religion of every grateful heart. 1855 Milman Lat. Chr. 
(1864) II. iv. vii. 348 The error was in the hagiolatry or 
adoration of saints, not in the adoration of the image. 

Hence Hagio-later, one who worships saints. 
Hagiolatrous a., given to saint-worship. 

1841 G. S. Faber Provinc. Lett. (1844) I. 100 That 
Hagiolatrous Superstition which he deems the Essence of 
the predicted Apostasy. 187$ Miss Cobbe False Beasts 
157 As a^hagiotater kneels beside the relics of his Saint. 

Hagiologic (hoeg/i^ dgik), a. [f. Hagiology 
(or its Greek elements) + -10 : see -logic] Of, 
pertaining to, or conuected with hagiology. 

x8a6 Southey Vind. Eccl. Angl. 169 Any person versed in 
hagiologic reading. 1834 J. Raine Pre/, to Reg. Dunel- 
mensis Lib, deAdm. Cuthberti Virt. {Surtees) p. x, Reginald, 
one of the most credulous of hagiologic writers. 

Hagiolo'gical, a. [f. as prec. + -al.] = prec. 

187a Dublin Kev. Apr. 330 There is a growing tendency. . 
to unfairly depreciate the value of lives of the saints written 
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upon the 'hagjological ' method. 5895 Athcnmtm 24 Aug. 
255/2 To consist of religious and hagiological anecdota. 

Hagiologist. Also agio-, [f. Hagiology 
(or its Greek elements) + -ist.] A writer of 
hagiology ; one versed in the legends of saints. 

1805 Southey Madoc 416 note, This miracle is claimed 
by some Agiologists for St. Baldred. 1837 Sir F. Pa lg rave 
Merch. <$• Friar (1844) 204 The Hagiologist assigns an 
adequate cause. 1871 Tylor Prim. Cult. IL 199 The 
Buddhist theologians and hagiologists. 

Hagiology (hregijp-lodgi). [f. Gr. ayto-s holy 
+ -\oyia discourse : see -logy.] The literature 
that treats of the lives and legends of saints ; also, 
by extension, of great men or heroes ; a work on 
the lives and legends of the saints. 

1807 Southey Espriella's Lett. II. 106 There are few finer 
miracles in hagiology. 1868 Freeman Norm. Conq. II. viL 
20 We shall be in danger of mistaking hagiolugy for history. 
1870 Emerson Soc. <$• Solit. t Clubs Wks. (Bonn) III. 96 In 
the hagiology of each nation, the lawgiver was in each case 
some man of eloquent tongue. 

Hagioscope (hae'gwskjup). Also agioscope. 
[f. Gr. 07105 sacred, holy + -scope.] A small 
opening, cut through a chancel arch or wall, to 
enahle worshippers in an aisle or side chapel to 
obtain a view of the elevation of the host ; a squint ; 
also, sometimes applied to a particular kind of 
window in the chancel of a church. 

1839-40 Hints on Eccl. Antiq. (Cambr. Camden Soc.) 
(ed. 2) 18 Hagioscope. By this term is intended the aperture 
made through different parts of the interior walls of a church 
. .in order that the worshippers in the aisles might be able 
to see the Elevation of the Host. The technical term in 
use is 'Squint'.. It is hoped.. that the new term. .may be 
thought useful. 1844 Paley Church Restorers 35 A., 
chandelier hung from the roof, .threw its faint light through 
a hagioscope upon the founder's tomb by the altar side. 
1845 Parker Gloss. Archit. (ed. 4) I. 350 (s.v. Squint) The 
name of Hagioscope has lately heen applied.. hut it does 
not seem desirable to give Greek names to the parts of 
English buildings. 1848 B. Webb Continental Eccles. 192 
A late wayside church, .with open grated hagioscopes. 

Hence Hagiosco'pic a. 

187a Paroch. Hist. Cornwall IV. 125 The transept has an 
hagioscopic communication with the chancel. 1881 N. Q. 
6th Ser. IV. 433/2 The sacrist, .could command, hy a hagio- 
scopic window, the different parts of the mass. 

t Hagiosidere. Obs. rare. [ad. Gr. crvto- 
aitypov, {. dyios holy + cidrjpos iron.] (See quot.) 

1730-6 Bailey (folio), Hagiosidere, a Plate of Iron, .which 
the Greeks under the Dominion of the Turks (being pro- 
hibited the Use of Bells) strike on, with a Hammer, to call 
the People to Church. 

Hagister, var. Haggister, magpie. 
Hagle, Haglet : see Haggle, Hacklet. 
Hagmena, obs. form of Hogmanay. 
Hag-ridden (harg,rid'n), ppl. a. Also hag- 
rid, [f. Hag sb. 1 + Ridden a.] 

1. Ridden by a hag ; esp. afflicted by nightmare. 
1684 Otway Atheist 11. i, He's marr/d, plagu'd, troubled, 

and Hag-ridden. 1758 Battie Madness vii. 49 God.) Thus 
the glutton.. is hag-ridden in his sleep. 1817 Coleridge 
Zapolya i. Prel. 88 Must 1 hag-ridden pant as in a dream? 
1886 T. Hardy Mayor 0/ Casterbr. I. xx. 246 When she 
had not slept she did not quaintly tell the servants next 
morning that she had been 'hagrid'. 

2. Oppressed in mind ; harassed. 

1 70a C. Mather Magn. Chr. m. 11. xxviii. (1852) 507 He 
did not allow himself to be hagridden with the enchant- 
ments thereof. 1817 Coleridge Biog. Lit. 85 So com- 
pletely hag-ridden hy the fear of being influenced hy 
selfish motives. 1891 Spectator 4 Apr. 471/1 Our minds are 
jaded and hag-ridden, as it were, by the physical fatalities 
of modern science. 

Hag-ride (hse giraid), v. [f. Hag sb} + Ride 
v.] trans. To ride as a hag : see prec. 

1661 A. Brome Songs <fr Poems p. xii, When force hag-rid 
our Land and Seas. C1718 Lett. /r. Mist's Jrnl. (1722) 
1. 16 As for Apparitions and Hag-riding, they are gener- 
ally the Effects of Imagination and a disturbed animal 
Faculty. 18x7 Scott Harotd 11. xiv, To . . hag- ride some 
poor rustic's sleep. 1893 Stevenson Catriona iii. 29 The 
thought of the dead men hag-rode my spirit. 

Hag-seed : see Hag sbA 

Hagship (hae-gjip). [f. Hag sb.i + -ship.] 
The personality of a hag : used as a mock title. 

1604 Middleton Witch 11. ii. (R.), Tis the charm her 
hagship gave me For my duchess' ohstinate woman. 1634 
Hey wood & Brome Witches Lane. iv. H.'s Wks. 1874 IV. 
230, I mean to lay the Country for their Hagships. 1785 
Mrs. Grant Lett./r. Mount. (y^x^) II. xix. 96, I fancy their 
hagships [Macheth's witches] resided hereabouts. 

Hag-taper (hargit^pai). Also 6 higgis-, 
hickis-, hig- ; 8 hagtaber. [The original form 
and etymology of the first element are left douhtful 
by the early instances {hag- appears to he late) ; 
the second is Tapeu sb. : cf. Ger. kerzenkraitt 
1 taper-wort MDu. tortsecruyt 1 torchwort 
A plant, the Great Mullein ( Verbascum Thapstis). 

1548 Turner Names 0/ Herbes, Verbascum, in englishe 
Mullen higgis taper or Longe wurt. 156a — Herbal 11. 161 
The whyte Verhascum is called commonly in English 
mollen or hickis taper. 1578 Lyte Dodoens x. lxxxi. 120 In 
English . . Mulleyn, or rather Wulleyn, Higtaper, Torches, 
and Longworte. 1741 Compi. Fam.-Piece 1. i. 83 Then 
put to it a Handful of Hagtaber. 1863 Prior Plant-n. 
s.v.j In our modern Floras it is incorrectly spelt High-taper. 
1876 Treas. Bot. nog/2 The English name, Hig-taper.. 
and Hag-taper. 

Haguday, obs. form of Haqgaday. 
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Hague, dial. var. Haw, the fruit. 

Hagworm (h^"g,wi;jm). dial. [a. ON. %£- 
ormr, the adder, f. hpgg (:— haggw-) cutting 
stroke + ormr worm. (In different localities hag 
seems to be taken as = copse, hedge, or bog.)] A 
northern name for the adder or viper ; but in some 
districts applied to the common snake, and in 
others to the blind worm. 

1483 Cath. Angl. 169/2 An Hagworme ( ,/aculus. 1631 
R. H. Arraignm. Whole Creature ix. 69 That great hag- 
worme of a Corroding Conscience. 1787 Grose Provinc. 
Gloss., Hag-worms^ snakes of all kinds. Yorks. x8x8 
Craven Dial. y Hag-vtorm, a snake, or blind worm, haunting 
the hag or hedge. 1844 Selby in Proc. Berw. Nat. Club 
1 1. No. 12. 87 A large specimen of the Slow or Hag-worm, 
Anguis /ragilis. 1858 Gen. P. Thompson Audi Alt. 
II. lxvii. 6 A spake (a poor harmless creature, by the way., 
always excepting the hag- worm). 1891 Atkinson Moorland 
Par. 313, I could account for the presence of the hag worm 
three or four feet below the surface of the hone. 

Hagws, obs. form of Haggis. 

Hah, var. of Ha inter j. and vb. 

Ha ha (ha ha*), int. and sb. 1 Also 7-9 hah-hah. 
[A natural utterance occurring in most languages: 
cf. Gr. a a, a a, L. ha ha t OF. haha, aha y etc.] 

A. int. The ordinary representation of laughter. 
c 1000 ./Elfaic Gram, xlviii. (Z.) 279 Ha ha and he he 

jetacniaS hlebter on leden and on enghsc. c 1386 Cnaucer 
Prioress 1 ProL 5 (Harl. M$.) Haha felaws be war for such 
a iape. 1509 Hawes Past. Pleas, xyi. lxviii, Ha, ha ! quod 
he, love doth you so prycke. 1821 Byron De/ormed Trans/. 
11. iii, Caes. (aside and laughing^. Ha I ha ! here's equity ! 
1822 Shelley tr. Goethe's Faust ii. 31 Ha, ha ! your worship 
thinks you have to deal With men. 18.. W.Jones Song 
* The Monks 0/ Old' i, For they laugh'd ha ! ha ! and they 
quaffd ha 1 ha I And lived on the daintiest cheer. 

b. Ha ha ha! and further repetitions express 
continued langhter. 

[c j 150 Reginald Libellus de Vita Godrici (Surtees) 262 
Cum stridore cachinnans, ait, Hack, Hach, liach.\ 1579 
Fulke Con/tit. Sanders 608 Ha ha he, M. Sander hatha 
pleasaunt witte. 16x0 Shaks. Temp. 11. i. 36 Ha, ha, ha. So : 
you'r paid. 1691 Ray Creation 11, Those accounts.. are so 
excessively absurd and ridiculous, that they need no other 
confutation than ha, ha, he. 1698 Vanbrugh sEsop u. 
Wks. (Rtldg.) 373/2 Ha ! ha ! ha 1 ba 1 ha ! Did ever man 
behold the like ? ba ! ha ! ha ! ha ! ha ! 1775 Sheridan 
Duewta 1. v, Ha ! ha I ha ! I'll he very particular. 1873 S. T. 
Smith My Uncle's Will 29 By Jove I Ha ! ba ! ha 1— upon 
my life— ha I ha I ha ! ha 1 Flor. What is he laughing at ? 

B. sb. A loud or open laugh. 

1806 Suaa Winter in Lond. (ed. 3) III. 196 Titters from 
ladies, and ha, ha, ha's from gentlemen. 1837 Carlyle 
Fr. Rev. 1 1. 111. v. (1871) 113 Commented on with loud hahas 
and deep grumblings. 1862 Atheuxum 30 Aug. 280 The 
hah-hahs and guffaws with which certain laughing frogs 
and jocular toads celehrate their nuptial rites. 

Hence Ha ha (ha ha*), v. f to utter ha ha in 
laughter ; to laugh aloud. 

1606 Sir G. Goosecappe in. i. in Bullen O. PL III. 43, I 
wood have put the third hah to it.. and hah, hah, haht 
him out of the presence y faith. 1852 Eraser's Mag. 
XLVI. 456 The hyaena hah ! hah's ! at the pleasant pro- 
spect. 1865 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. xvm. vii, All Regensburg 
was loud, wailing or haha-ing according to humour. 

Ha-ha (haha), sb. 2 Also haha, ha ! ha !, ha- 
hah (8 ah, ah), 8-9 haw-haw. [a. F. haha 
(17th c. in Hatz.-Darm.) * an obstacle interrupting 
one's way sharply and disagreeably, a ditch behind 
an opening in a wall at the hottom of an alley or 
walk ' ; according to French etymologists, from ha t 
exclamation of surprise.] A honndary to a garden, 
pleasure-ground, or park, of such a kind as not to 
interrupt the view from within, and not to be seen 
till closely approached ; consisting of a trench, the 
inner side of which is perpendicular and faced with 
stone, the outer sloping and turfed ; a sunk fence. 

1712 J. James tr. Le Blond's Gardening 28 Tbe End of 
this Terrass is terminated hy. .an Ah, Ah, with a dry Ditch 
at the Foot of it. Ibid. 77 Thorough- Views, call'd Ah, Ah, 
..are Openings.. to the very Level of the Walks, with 
a large and deep Ditch at the Foot.., which surprizes., 
and makes one cry, Aht Ah! from whence it lakes its 
Name. 1734 in Amherst Gardening (1895) 234 The walks 
are terminated by Ha-hah's, over which you see fete.]. 1749 
Lady Luxborough Lett, to Shenstone 4 June, The Hat 
Hat is digging. 1803 H. Repton Landscape Gardening 
86 The sunk fence or ha ! ha ! in some places answers the 
purpose. 1852 R. S. Surtees Sponge's Sp. Tour liii. 300 
[The hound] ran a black cart-colt, and made him leap the 
haw-haw. 1880 Q. Rev. Apr. 336 The constant use of Ha- 
has (or sunk-fences). 

b. trans/, and Jig. 

1773 Mason Ep. to Sir W. C/utmbers s Leap each ha-ha of 
truth and common sense. 1858 H. Miller Rambles Geol. 
Wks.( 1 869)303 These ravines, .are ha-has of Nature's digging. 

c. all rib., as ha-ha ditch, fence, wall. 

1769 De Foe's Tour Gt. Brit. I. 325 Throwing down the 
Walls of the Garden, and making, instead of them, Haw- 
haw Walls. 1774 T. Hutchinson Diary 17 Sept., A ha-ha 
fence at the bottom of the garden. 1849 Ann. Reg. 106 
The Ha-ha ditch in Kensington Gardens. 

Haher, var. of Hagheh a. Obs., skilful. 

Hai, obs. form of Hay. 

Ha id, obs. Sc. f. had, hid. 

Haidingerite (hardirjarait). Min. [Named 
after Von Haidinger, an Austrian mineralogist.] 

1. A hydrated arseuate of calcium, occurring in 
minute white crystals. 



HAIK. 

1827 Edin. Jrnl.Sc. VI. 317 I propose to employ the name 
of Haidingerite to designate the species. 1868 Dana Mm. 
(ed. 5) 552. 1875 Plattner Anal. Blowpipe (ed. Cookesley) 
144 Haidingerite, phannacolite, and picropharraaoolite 
in the matrass yield much water, especially the latter. 
2. Formerly used as a synonym of ISerthiebite, 
1863-72 Watts Diet. Chem. I. 581. 1868 Dana Mm. 86. 
Haiduck, variant of Heyduck. 
Haie, ohs. form of Hay. 
Haif, haifF, obs. Sc. forms of Have. 
Haifer, Haige, ohs. ff. Heifek, Hedge. 
tHaikMieyke. Obs. [Cf. EFris. heike, keik\ 
kaike, hoike: see Huke.] A kind of cloak or 
upper garment ; app. the same as the Hoke, q.v. 

c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Egipciane 280 Of be twa haikis 
pat he had He tuk be tane & bakvart kest. C1440 
Prom/. Parv. 232/2 Heyke, garment {K. or hewke, infra ; 
hcyke, cloth ; S. bayeste garment, or huke), art/wlus. 1488 
Act. Dom. Cone. 132 (Jam.) Twa govnys, price iij lb., a 
baik, price x s„ a pare of clokis, price x s. 1553 Bur^h Rec. 
Prestwick (Maitl. CL) 5X Ane hayk and anelcyrtyll, price 
xl s. to be behwf of be barnis. 
II Haik 2 , haick <haik, hsik ). Also 8 haeg, 
hayick, 8-9 haique, hyke. [Arab. eJua. kayk, 
f. (»JW. hdk to weave.] An oblong piece of cloth 
which Arabs wrap round the head and body, as 
an outer garment. ' 

[1613 Purchas Pilgrimage (161 4) 633 Newes from Bar- 
bary..his Turhan of course Callico, his Alheik or loose 
gowne of Lile Grogram.] 1713 S. Ocklev Acc. Barbary 
45 Over all this, the best.. wear Haegs. or very fine white 
Blankets, about 6 yards long, and 2 broad. 1797 Eneycl. 
Brit. s.v. Morocco 27 (Stanf.) The whole wardrobe of 
a country Moor in easy circumstances consists in a haique 
for winter, another for summer, [etc.], 1801 Southey 
Tkabtba :v. 10 note, One of these Hykes is usually six 
yards long and five or six feet broad, serving the Arab for 
a complete dress in the day. 1835 Scott Talism. xxvii, 
Wild forms with their persons covered with haicks. 1891 
Hall Catkg Scapegoat I. 150 His four Mahommedan wives 
..were gazing furtively down from behind their haiks. 
Haik : see Hake ^.3, 5 and vX 
Hail (h**l), sbA Forms: a. 1 hasol, -al, -el, 
3 hajel, hawel, haul, 4 haghil, 4-5 hawle, 
haule. &. 1 h»5l, heesel, hesel, 3- hail, (3 ail), 
4-6 hayl(e, 4-7 haile, 5 hayll(e, hayel. 7. 7-9 
{dial.) haggle. [Com. Teut. : OE. ka>ol(.al, -el), 
and hsetl {kaegel) :-\YGer. Viagal, *kagl: cf. 
OFris. heyl {:-hegl), MDa. kaghel, Du. hagel, 
OHG. hagal, MHG. and Ger. hagel, all masc, ON. 
haglntxA. (Sw., Da. kagel) :-OTeut. *kag{a)lo-\ 
perh. cognate with Gr. tax*- in k&xW pebble ; 
cf. the notion in hailstone. The two OE. types 
kagol and ksegl, gave the respective ME. types 
hawel, kawl, and kseil, hayl, hail, of which the 
former was southern and came down to the 15th c. 
Beside these a third type haggle directly from 
Norse, survives in Yorkshire dialect.] 
^ 1. Ice or frozen vaponr falling in pellets or masses 
in a shower from the atmosphere. (In spring and 
summer most frequently occurring in connexion 
with a thunderstorm.) 

a. a 1000 Boeth. Metr. xxix. 127 Ren aefter baem, swylce 
ha^al and snaw. ciooo jElfric Horn. II. 192 Swa micel 
Ounor and ha^ol hecom on 5am leodscipe. c 1205 Lay. 
1 1975 Ha^el & raein ber araes. /bid. 20504 Swa hansel 
t be hawcI J de5 from wolcne. a 1300 Fragm. Pop. 
Sc. (Wright) 216 Hi al i-frore hen, Thanne hit is hawcl 
[v.r. hawl] pur. a 1340 Ham pole Psalter xvii. 14 Haghil 1 
and coles of fire. 138a Wyclif Exod. ix. 29 Thundres 
shulen ceese, and hawle [1388 hail] shal not be. 1422 
tr. Secreta Secret., Priv. Priv. (E. E. T. S.) 198 God keste 
ham dovne wyth grete Stonys of hawle. .And moche Pcpill , 
more were dede by the haule, than hy Swerde. 

* f8 * s P*«lter xvii[i]. 13 He 5 el & colu fyres. ! 

a 1000 P/uenix 60 pxr ne liajjl ne hrim hreosaS to foldan. \ 
a 1000 Czdmon's Gen. 808 (Gr.) Cymeb hajjles scur. c 1250 
Gen. tf Ex 3046 Dhunder, and hail, and leuenes fir. Ibid. 
3183 Oc pe ail haued so wide spiled, Sat his graue is 
florvnder hiled. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vi. xxi. 
(1495) 210 Water molten of snowe and of hayel is erthly. 
'555 » W. Cunningham Cos/nogr. Glasse 42 Then in this 
middle region I suppose all Hail., Snow, and suchu like is 
ingendnd. 1638 Wilkiks New World 1. (1684) 130 Think- 
ing (as the Proverb is) that he may use Hail, when he hath 
no Thunder. 1737-46 Thomson Summer 1 144 Down comes 
a deluge of sonorous hail. z868 Ruskin Pol. Econ. Art ii. 
104 I have seen the hail fall in Italy till the forest branches 
stood stripped and bare. 
y. [see Hailstone.] 

2. With a and //. A shower or storm of hail ; 
now usually hailstorm, hail-shower. 

e 888 K. jElfred Boeth. xxxix. § 13 Hx^las and snawas and 
se oft raeda ren leccaj> 3a corban on wintra. a 1300 Cursor 
M 6019 A thonor wit an haile. 1382 Wyclif IVisd. xvi. 16 
With newe watns, and hailis, and reynes, they suffreden 
persecucioun. c\^» Ap 0 l. Loll. 93 In haile* ortempestis. 
1601 Shaks, A Us Well v. ill. 33, 1 am not a day of season, 

^llPV 11 *" 51 see a R unshinc» and a haile In me at once. 
1788 T. JeFFERSOH Writ. {1859) »• 458 A very consider, 
able portion of this country has been desolated by a hail, 
t D. A pellet of hail, a hailstone. Obs. 

a .1625 Fletcher Mad Lover iv. ii, My head heavy With 

fit £ OSty t' 6 ? 7 PhiL TraJts ' XIX - 58o Some 

of the Hail were Eight Inches about. 

3. tram/, andy^. A storm, shower, or volley of 
something falling like hail, esp. of shot. 

«S9* Shaks. Mids. AT. 1. i. 244 . l$7J _ £^ Compl, 
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310 That not a heart which in his level came Could "scape 
the hail of his alMiurting aim. 1667 Milton P. L. vi. 589 
Chaind Thunderbolts and Hail of Iron Glohes. 1728 Poi'K 
Dune. in. 262 'Mid snows of paper, and fierce hail of pca>e. 
1893 Forbes- Mitch ell Rem in. Gt. Mutiny Co A perfect 
hail of round-shot assailed us. 

4. attrib. and Comb., as kail-shower ; hail-like t 
-stricken adjs. Also Hail-shot, -stone, -stokm. 

a 1000 Andreas 1259 (Gr.) Veder colcdon heardum hae^el- 
scurum. 1399 Lancl. Rich. Rede Us 1. 26 That neuere had 
harnesse, ne hayle schouris. 1610 Holland Camden's 
Brit. 1. 388 With an haile-like storme of stooes Kild him. 
1845 Darwin Voy. Nat. vi. (1873) 116 Having finished our 
dinner of hail-stricken meat. 

t Hail, sb.- Chiefly north. Obs. Forms : 3-4 
ha,yl, 3-6 hail, 4-5 haylle, 4-6 haile, hayle, 5 
haille, heylle, 5-6 heyle. [a. ON. heill health, 
prosperity, good lnck, cognate with OE. kxl\ 
see Heal sb.'] 

1. Health, safety, welfare. In northern ME. 
taking the place of the native Eng. hele, H eal. 

a 1400-50 Alexander 3272 (DubL) When on athyll was so 
wele in happe and in heyle. c 1460 Tvwneley Myst. 
(Surtees) 73 I am Lord and lech of heyle. c 1470 Henry 
Wallace v. 547 To se his heyle his comfort was the mor. 
1549 Contpl. Scot. vi. 45 The maist part of vs hes gude bail 
in our body. 

b. To drink hail, to drink wishing health and 
happiness to another. 

c 1*05, 1350, etc. [see Drink-hail]. 1397 R. Glouc (1724) 
118 Hc.custe hire, .and glad dronk hire hail. 

2. With defining words : evil, ill, wroth hail, 
bad luck, misfortune ; often used adverbially, with 
the adj. in dative fern, or some representative thereof: 
to (one's) hurt, unfortunately, disastrously. Cf. 
Heal sb., Hale sb. 1 in similar use. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 6583 Ful iuel hail [v.r. ille hayl] brak 
yee be dai. Ibid. 7320 Ful ilhail \v.r. ill a hayle] sal 
bai it se. Ibid. 7335 Jtfs saul haue pai mad bair king.. 
Ful WTeberhail [v. rr. wrabcr haile, wroberhele] to bair he- 
houe. c 1330 R. Brunne Citron. Wacc (Rolls) 2590 Morgan 
. . w rough te hym self to wrober haylle. c 1386 Chauceb 
Reeve's T. 169 IlhayL, hy god Aleyn thou is a fonne. c 1450 
St. Cnthbert (Surtees) 5880 JHr robbours wand vp bair 
sayle To be hey se with euel bayle. c 1460 Towneley Myst. 
(Surtees) 61 ^ Wyth yl a haylle! Ibid. 89 Ifa, ha, goder- 
haylle ! . . this is good for the frost. ? c 1475 Sqr. lowe 
Degre 299 Alas ! it tourned to wroth-bir-heyle. a 15*9 
Skelton Elynour Rummyng 618 God gyve it yll hayle f 

Hail, sb.z [A later suhst. use of Hail int., and 
n. of action f. Hail v.-] 

1. An exclamation of * hail I* ; a (respectful) 
greeting or salutation. 

1500-20 Dunbar Poems xxxui. 1 As 3ung Aurora, with 
cristall haile. a 1667 Cowley On Virgin Wks. 1711 III. 
53 An Hail to all, let us An Hail return. 1667 Miltoh 
P. t L. v. 385 The Angel Haile Bestow'd, the holy salutation 
us'd Long after to blest Marie, second Eve. 1870 Daily 
News 30 Dec, His hail was pleasant, and we bade him 
' Good-bye and good luck'. 

2. The act of hailing some one; a shont of wel- 
come ; a shout or call to attract attention. 

i8ix Wordsw. Ef>. to Sir G. H. Beaumont 207 Whence 
the hlithe hail ? behold a Peasant stand On high, a kerchief 
waving in her hand ! 1833 Ht. Martineau Vanderput $ 
S. i. 1 The hail of the pilots or the quay-keepers. 1883 
Stevenson Treas. I si. 11 1. xiv, I could hear hails coming 
and going between the old buccaneer and his comrades. 

b. Phr. Within kail ': within call, near enough 
to be hailed ; so out of hail, beyond call. Originally 
nautical phrases. 

1697 Dampier Voy. I. 191 When we came within hale, we 
found that they were English. 1748 Anson's Voy. II. iv. 
163 The vessel came within hail of us. 1825 Scott Earn. 
Lett. 16 May (1894) II. 267 Your late remove has brought 
you a good deal more within hail, as the sailors say. 1836 
W. Irving Astoria I. 86 Warning them ..not to wander 
away nor be out of hail. 

3. attrib., as kail-peal, a peal of salutation or call. , 
1568 Hht. Jacob $ Esau 1. i. in Hazl. Dodsley II. 192 I 

To give my neighbors louts an hail-peal in a morn. 
Hail, skA Sc. [f. Hail ©.3] 

1. orig. (At hand-ball, etc.) The act of saluting 
the dool or goal with the exclamation ' hail ! when 
it is hit by the ball ; hence, the act of hailing or 
driving the ball to the dool or goal ; a * goal ' or 
victory in one game or round. In phrases to give 
the hail, to win a hail or so many hails. 

a 11673 'Weoqerburn Voc. 37 (Jam.) Transmittere mctam 
Pun, to give the hail. Hie Primus est transmissus, this is 
the first hail. 1804 Tarras Poems 66 (Jam.) The hails is 
wun. i86z J. F. Cami«bfxl Tales W. Higkl. (1892) III. 
10 They went to play shinny and Jaio won three hales. 

2. trans/. Each of the two goals at hand-ball, 
football, shinty, and the like. 

1843 Harov in Proc. Berzu. Nat. Club 1 1. No. 1 1. 58 The I 
hails, or boundaries of the game, were the . . fishing hamlet I 
ot Headchesters as one terminus, and the conical height of 
Hoggeslaw . . as the other. 1880 Boys' Own Booh 130 These ! 
posts are the hail or goal. 

Hail, sb.6, dial. var. of Ail sb. 2 , the awn of barley. 

1880 Jefferies Gt. Estate 8 The black knots on the 
delicate barley straw were beginning to be topped with the 
hail, .the hail is the beard of the barley. 

t Hail, a. Obs. Forms : 3 heeil, 3-4 heil, 3-8 
h ail> 3-5 heyl >, 4-7 haile, hayl(e, 5 hayll(e. 
[a. ON. heill hale, sound, whole - OE. --OTeut. 
*kailo-, kaild- : see Hale and Whole, A ME*. 
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equivalent of the northern kale and the midl. and 
southern kdl, wkole.] 

1. Free from injury, infirmity, or disease; sound, 
unhurt, safe ; healthy, robust ; = Hale, Whole. 

c\2o$ Lay. 12528 WunieS her hal and ha;il. C1220 
Bestiary 366 Al heil and sund. a 1300 Cursor M. 3829-30 
He es bath hail and fere, Ya hail and sound, wit-outen 
were, c A mis <$• A mil. 2232 Y might aschape out of 
nil wo, Al hayl and hole to be. c 1440 Promp. Pan: 233/1 
Heyl fro sekenesse, sanus. 1573 Tlsser Husb. xv. (1878) 33 
Let timber h<. haile, least profit doe quaile. 1673 A. Walker 
Lccz Lac hry mans 3 The hayl Constitution, the graceful 
Fashion . . of his Youth. 1725 Bradley Earn. Diet. s.v. 
Jaundice, The Water of a Young Child that's hail. 
O.Jig. Sound, wholesome; pure, uncorrupted. 

13.. K. A lis. 7036 [Hel tok counsaile, That him n'as 
neither god ne haile. c 1460 Battle of Otterbournc 92 in 
Percys Relit/., He durste not loke on my bred banner, For 
all I Yoglonde so haylle. 1674 N. Fairfax Bulk 4- Selv. To 
Kdr., To shew that a Book . . might be understanding^ 
and roundly written, in hail and clear English. 

2. In phr. Hail be tkau, etc. used as a salutation 
expressing well-wishing or reverence. Hence (in 
part) Hail int., q.v. 

c 1205 Lay. 14309 Lauerd king, waes hasil ! Ibid. 29030 
Hail seo bu Gurgmund. .hail bine drihtliche men. a 1300 
Sat. People Kildare vi. iu E. E. P. (1862) 153 Hail be ^e 
freris wij> be white copis. c 1380 Wvclif Wks. (1880) 204 
Heil be bou, marie, ful of grace. 1496 Dives Paup. 
(W. de W.) 1. iv. 36/1 Hayle be thou our kynge. 

3. Whole, entire. All kail : cf. All- whole. 

a Z300 Cursor M. 22306 Turn bam till his trouth al hail. 
a 1300 Florid <$• Bl. 56 1 Dame he sede, ' bis hail is bin, pat 
win and bat gold eke. 1 

Hail (br 4), vA Forms : a. 1 hasalian, 3 hauli, 
4 haweli. £. 4-7 hayle, 7 haile, 6- hail. 7. 7-9 
(dial.) haggle. [OE. kagalian :-OTeut. *kag{a)- 
loj'an : in ON. hagla, MHG. kaglen, hagelen, Ger. 
hageln, Du. kagelen, from the sb. The north, dial. 
haggle is from ON. See Hail sb. 1 ] 

1. intr. a. Impersonally: // hails = hail falls. 

a. C893 K. ^Elfred Oros. nr. v. § 1 On sumre tide hit 
hajalade slanum ofer ealle Romane. c 1290 S. Eng. Leg. 
1. 198/37 Hit bi-gan to bondri and haull c 1300^/. Brandan 
32 Hit began to haweh faste. 

p. c 1425 Poc. in Wr.-Wulcker 665/6 Grandinat, hayles. 
1483 Cath. Angl. 169/2 To Hayle, grandinare. 1530 
Palsgr. 130 II grisle, it hayleth. 1611 Bible Isa. xxxii. 
19 When it shall haile, camming downe on the forest. 1631 
Wiodowes Nat. Pkilos. 19 It hayleth most in Autumne 
and in the Spring. 1686 Goad Celest. Bodies n. viii. 263 It 
Hails most in the Wine-Countries. Mod. Does it still bail ? 

y. 1674 Rav N. C. Words 23 It Haggles: It hails. 
Var. Dial. 1855 Robihson Whttby Gloss, s.v., 4 It both 
haggl'd and snow'd \ 1892 M. C. F. Morris Yorksh. 
Eolk't. 3x9 * It haggled heavy t' last neet 

b. With subject : (a) To pour or send down hail. 

C1398 Chaucer Fortune 62 The welkne hath myht to 
shyne, reyne, or hayle. 1535 Cover dale Exod. ix. 23 The 
Lorde hayled and rayned vpon the londc of Egipte. 

(b) To fall as hail. - * V 

. 1859 [see vbl. sb. below]. 1879 C. F. Hoffman Monterey 
in Poems 0/ Places, Br. America 143 Now here, now there, 
the shot it hailed In deadly drifts of fiery spray. 

2. trans. To pour down as hail ; to throw or 
send down in a shower with considerable force like 
hail in a storm. 

1570 Dee Math. Pre/. 35 Such huge Stones, .did he with 
his engynes hayle among them. 1590 Shaks Mids. N. 1. i. 
243 He hail'd downe oathes that he was oncly mine. 1607 
— Ant. <$• CI. 11. v. 45 lie set thee in a shower of Gold, and 
haile Rich Pearles vpon thee. 1847 Tenhyson Princ. Prol. 
155 Walter hail'd a score of names upon her. 1886 Steven- 
son Dr. Jekyll 111. (ed. 2) 37 Hailing down a storm of blows. 

Hence Hailing vbl. sb. in firbt quot. concr.). 

1538 Bale Thre Lawes 1841 Lyghtenyngesand haylynges 
destroyed their corne. 1859 Ruskin Two Paths § 12 The 
hailing of the shot and the shriek of battle. 

Hail (bx T 4), v* Forms : 3-6 haile, hayle, (3 
haille, Orm. hewlenn), 4-5 heile, 5 heyle, 7-8 
hale, 7- hail. [An early deriv. of Hail sb* and 
inter/, which has superseded Hailse vJ] 

1. trans. To salute with « hail 1' ; to salute, greet ; 
to receive with expressions of gladness, to welcome. 

c laoo Ormih 2814 He wollde swa Allmahhtis Drihhtin 
hesslenn. c 1205 Lay. 14968 pus hailede him on be swic- 
fulle wimman *, Lauerd king, waeshail. 136a Langl. P. PI. 
A. ix. 10 Ich heilede hem hendcli. c 1440 Promp. Pant. 
233/1 Heylyn, or gretyn, saluto. 1509 Hawes Past. Pleas. 
xx. i, They hayled, Wyth a great peale of gunnes, at theyr 
departyng, The marvaylous toure of famous cunnynge. 
1725 C. Pitt Vida's Art 0/ Poetry 1. (R.), The ravish'd 
crowds shall hail their passing lord. 1804 [see Hail int.], 
1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. ii. 183 In Scotland the restora- 
tion of the Stuarts had been hailed with delight. 

b. With complement (with or without as), 

1671 Milton Samson 354 Such a Soq as all Men hail'd 
me happy. # 1738 Glover Leonidas 1. 3g6 Extol and hail 
him as^ their guardian god. 1807 G. Chalmers Caledonia 
1. 111. vii. 416 1 he second witch hailed him thane of Cawdor. 
1871 R. Ellis Catullus iii. 6 A bird that ever hail'd her 
Lady mistress. 

f 2. intr. To address a salutation to; to drink a 
health to. Obs. rare. 

c 1275 Lav. 18573 For be king him louede ase his lif, and 
haylede to his wif. 

3. To call or shont to (a ship, a person, etc.) from 
a distance, in order to attract attention. (Originally 
and chiefly in nautical use.) 

1563 Gbesham iu Burgon Life (1839) II. 42 The instant 
we hadd ooe hayled another, there rose up soche a great 
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storme. 1624 Capt. Smith Virginia iv. 128 We anchored 
. . and in friendly manner sent to hale them. 1692 Capt. 
Smith's Seaman's Gram. 1. xvi. 78 To hail a Ship .. is 
done after this manner, Htfa the Ship t or only f/fia I To 
which they answer Hae. Also to salute another Ship with 
Trumpets or the like, is called Hailing. 1726 G. Roberts 
Four Years Voy. 343 Two of them came down to the 
Sea Side and haled us; I answered, and told them who 
I was. 1749 Fielding Tom Jones vm. xii, I heard a voice 
on a sudden haling me with great familiarity by my 
Christian name. 1857 Longf. Daybreak 3 It hailed the 
ships, and cried, ' Sail on \ 1891 Spectator 22 Aug.. The 
ignominy of being refused by cabs and omnibuses that he 
has hailed himself. 

4. intr. or absol. To call out in order to attract 
attention. (Formerly with to ; now only absol.) 

To hail aloft, * to call to men in the tops and at the mast- 
head to look out ' (Smyth Sailor's Word-bk.) ; to liail for a 
trip (U.S. colloq.), * to state the quantity of the catcb during 
a fishing voyage ' (Cent. Diet.). 

1582 N. Lichefield tr. Casianlieda's Conq. E. Ind. ii. 7 He 
. . hasted to the water side, and hailed to our ships. 1633 
P. Fletcher Purple /si. in Farr S. P. Jos. T (1 848) 190 
Unto her sonne she hails. 1798 Millar in Nicolas Disp, 
Nelson (1846) VII. p. civ, Captain Berry hailed as we 
passed. 1888 B. W. Richardson Son of a Star \. xlv. 220 
A troop of slaves gorgeously dressed, and hailing and 
shouting as they turned their faces to the rider. 

b. To hail from (a place) : said of a vessel in 
reference to the port from which she has sailed ; 
hence transf. of a person, to come from. 

1841 Catlin N. Amer. hid. (1844) I. i. 2 The country 
from which he hails. 1873 Black Pr. Thule xxiv. 397 
Ships and sailors hailing from these distant shores. 1888 
M. Robertson Lombard St. Myst. x, Most of the pupils 
nailed from France. 

Hail (h?l), v.3 Sc. Also 8 hale. [app. a special 
use of Hail v. 2 , originating with the phrase to hail 
the dool, i.e. to greet or salnte the goal with the 
exclamation hail 7 when striking it with the ball.] 
In phrase to hail the dool, to reach or strike the 
goal, to win the goal ; to hail the ball, to throw 
or drive the ball to the goal, to win the goal. 

a 1550 Christis Kirke Gr. xxii, Fresch men cam in and 
hail'd the dulis. 1783 Tytler Poet. Rem. Jos. /, 187 
(Jam. s.v. Dule) When the [footlbaH touches the goal or 
mark, the winner calls out, Hail ! or it has hail'd the dulis. 
1802 Sibbald Chron. Scot. Poet. II. 370 note (Jam. s.v. 
Dule) In the game of golf, .when the ball reached the mark, 
the winner, to announce bis victory, called, Hail dule ! 
a 1809 Skinner's Misc. Coll. Poet. 133 (Jam.) The ba'-spell's 
won, And we the ba' hae hail'd. 

Hail (h£ ! l), int. Forms : see Hail sb.% and a. 
[An elliptical or interjectional nse of Hail a., the 
imperative be, or some equivalent, as in Hatl a. 2, 
having been originally present : cf. ON. heill, and 
OE. hdl similarly nsed.] An exclamation of greet- 
ing or salutation ; now poetic and rhetorical, and 
usually implying respectful or reverential saluta- 
tion ; s=L. ave, salve, a. absol. with vocative. 

C1200 Vices ij- Virtues (1888) 53 « Hail 8u, Marie', he 
seide. c 1275 Passion our Lord 191 in O. E. Misc. 42 Heyl, 
he seyde, mayster, to ihesuc bat hi souhte. a 1300 Sat. People 
Kildare v. in E E. P. (1862) 153 Hail scint franceis wib bi 
mani foulis. 138a Wvclif Mark xv. 18 Hail, thou kyng of 
lewis, c 1440 Promp. Parv. 233/1 Heyl, sede for gretynge, 
ave t salve. 1588 Shaks. Tit. A. 1. L 69 Haile' Rome: 
Victorious in thy Mourning Weedes. 1667 Milton P. L. \ 
111. 1 Hail holy Light, ofspnng of Heav'n first-born. 1738 
Glover Leonidas 11. 204 Hail ! glorious chief. 1804 J. 
Graham e Sabbath 40 Hail, Sabbath ! thee I hail, the poor 
man's day. 

b. with to [cf. Hail sb. 2 , health, well-being]. 
1603 Shaks. Ham. 1. ii. 160 Haile to your Lordship. 1810 
Scott Lady of L. 11. xix, Hail to the chief who in triumph 
advances I 1820 Shellev To a Skylark 1 Hail to thee, 
blithe spirit I 1855 Tennyson Maud hi. vi. 42 Hail once 
more to the banner of battle unroll'd ! 

Hail, Sc. spelling of Hale a. ; obs. f. Hale v. 

Haile, obs. form of Hale, Heal. 

Hailelie, haililie, Sc. spelling of Halely, Obs. 

Hai'ler. [f Hail v 2 + er*.] One who hails, 
or calls to attract attention. 

1880 T. Hardy Wessex T., Felloxu-Tovmsmen 130 ' Hullo 
Downe— is that you ?' said the driver. .The other turned a 
plump, cheery., face over his shoulder towards the hail er. 
1891 Daily News 29 Dec. 5/6 Let him hail a 'bus for a 
penny ride in Fleet-street . . the chances are that the hailer 
will get nothing but a grin. 

Hail-fellow, a. {adv.), sb. [The familiar 
greeting or accost 'Hail, fellow!' (now obs. or 
arch.), used as*a descriptive expression, in varions 
grammatical constructions. 

158Q Nashe Ded. to Greene* s Menaphon (Arh.) 16 Their 
best lovers would bee much discontented, with the collation 
of contraries, if I should write over al their beads, Haile 
fellow well met.] 

A. adj. On snch terms, or using such freedom 
with another, as to accost him with 'hail, fellow 1 
on a most intimate footing; over familiar or 
unduly intimate. 

1580 Lylv Euphucs (Arb.) 371 Where diddest thou learne 
that.. being suffered to be familiar thou shouldest waxe 
haile fellowe ? 1688 Ln. Delamer Wks. (1604)26 Let not 
your Servants be over-familiar or haile fellow with you. 
1824 Scott Redganntlet eh. xv, All's hail-fellow, here. 
«886 T. Hardy Mayor Casterbr. II. ii. 20 He crossed the 
room to her. .with something of a hail-fellow bearing. 

b. So the fuller phrase Hail felloiv well met. 

1581 Pettie Guazzo's Civ. Conv. in. (1586) 171 The maister 
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being as you say haile fellow well met with his servant, 
1586 J. Hooker Girald. I re I. in Holinshed U. 105/2 He. . 
placed himselfe. .hard at the earle of Ormond his el how, as 
though he were haile fellow well met. 1642 Rogers Naaman 
463 Gentlemen will be haile fellow well met with Jesters. 
1888 Rider Haggard Col. Qnaritch 1. i. 4 He was popular 
. .though not in any hail •fellow-well-met kind of way. 1888 
Graphic Summer No. 12/3 His hail-good-fellow- well-met 
shake of the hand. 

B. adv. On most intimate terms. 
1670 Eachard Con/. Clergy 74 The multitude did not go 
hail fellow well met with Him. 1771 Smollett Humph. 
CI. I. 26 Apr. Let. i, You see the highest quality and the 
lowest trades-folk jostling each other, without ceremony, 
hail-fellow well met. 1847 L. Hunt Men, Women, a- l>\ 
(1876)01 Palavering rascals, who come, hail-fellow-well-met. 

+ C. sb. Obs. 

1. An intimate or familiar associate. 

1650 R. Stapylton Strada's L<nv C. IVarres 11. 36 It 
brings men, now hail-fellows with God. 

2. The state or footing of intimate friends. 

1684 J. Goodman Winter' Evening Confer. 46 The Master 
and Servant are at Hail Fcllvw. ^1687 Cotton Poet. 
Wks. (1765) 107 This Youth hail Fellow with me made. 

Hailing (hMirj), vbl. sb. [f. Hail v$ + -ing 1.] 
The action of the verb Hail 2 ; greeting, saluta- 
tion ; calling out to attract attention. 

c X205 Lay. 14442 He com to ban kinge, mid are hailinge. 
c 1380 Wvclif Set. Wks. III. 351 Heihng..hab noo vertue 
among pes freris : for bei saluten ofte fendis. 1548 Udall 
Erasm. Par. Luke xx. 163 The vanish yng smoke of ha il- 
ly nges and gre tinges. 1699 Damfier Voy. II. i. 157 Ready 
to fire on us, if we had gone abroad without haling. 1724 
R. Falconer Voy. (1769) 13 The other Ship came up to us, 
and, without hailing, pour'd a Broad-side into the Pyrate. 

b. allrib., as hailing- distance ; hailing- bo ugh, 
one hung up in a house to 1 hail ' May morning. 

1821 Clare Vill. Minstr. I. 11 And dear to him the rural 
sports of May, When each cot-threshold mounts its hailing 
bough. 1840 R. H. Dana Bef. Mast ii. 4 They passed to 
leeward of us, and out of hailing distance. 

Haill, Sc. var. Hale a., or Whole. 
Haill(e, obs. f. Hail sb. 2 and cr.*, Hale sb* 
Haillely, haillie, etc., Sc. var. Halely, Obs. 
Hail Mary, phr. and sb. 

1. The angelic salutation (cf. Luke i. 58) = L. 
Ave Maria. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 10837 ' Hail maria ', said he, * ful o 
grace.' 1340 Ayenb. 262 Hayl Marie of bonke uol, Ihord 
by mid be. 155a A bp. Hamilton Caiech. (1884) 273 Hail 
Marie ful of grace, our lord is with the. 

2. As a devotional recitation = Ave Mary. 

c 1380 Wvclif Sel. Wks. 111. in First men seien, Heil, 
Mane. 1591 Troub. Raigne K. John (161 1) 50 With fast- 
ing and praying, And Haile Marie saying. t86o Faber 
Hymn, Floivers for the A Itar vi, By the picture Lucy loves 
Hail-Maries will we say. x88i G. W. Cable Mme. Del- 
phine vi. 32, I am just going to say Hail Marys all the time. 

t Hail-mate, a. Obs. = Hail-fellow. 

»S77 Hanmer Anc. Ecct. Hist. (2619) 164 He who was 
haile-mate with the Emperour. 

Hailscart : see Haleskarth. 

t Hailse, v. Obs. Forms: 4-5 hails, (4 heilse, 
haylce, haylis), 4-6 hailse, hayls(e (6 helse). 
[a. ON. heilsa to greet, to say hail {to a person) : 
cf. Halse v.] trans. To greet, salute. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 5046 (Cott.) J>ai hailsed him, kneland bi- 
forn. C1340 Ibid. 7396 (Trin.) Wib chere ful swete he 
heilsed hendely bat prophete. X377 Langl. P. PI. Ii. vn. 
160 The mone and the sonne And be elleuene sterres, hailsed 
hym alle. a J400 Sir Perc. 404 Do thi hode off, I highte, 
And haylse hym in hy ! 1530 Palsgr. 577A1 1 haylse or 
greete.^V salue. .Haylse yonder gentylman. 1551 Robinson 
tr. M ore's Utop. I. (1895) 29 When wehaddehaylsede thone 
thother. 1577-87 Holinshed Chron. III. 1039/1^ The 
Almans or lanceknights .. getting neere to the enimies, 
hailsed them with their harquebut shot. 1585 James 1 
Ess. Poesie (Arb.) 73 Fyrie Titan . . by his rysing in the 
Azure skyes, Did dewlie helse all thame on earth do dwell. 

Hence f Hai'lsing' vbl. sb., greeting, salutation. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 10848 Seo hir vmbi-thoght Quat was bis 
hailsing he hir broght. c 1400 Melayne 677 There was none 
ober haylsynge Bot stowte wordes and grym. 1596 Nashe 
Saffron Walden N iv b, No wether-eocke . . no ewe tree, that 
he would overslip without haylsing after the same methode. 

t Hail-shot. Obs. [f. Hail sb.* + Shot sb.] 

1. Small shot which scatters like hail when fired : 
used in distinction from a ball or bullet. 

1485 Naval Accts. Hen. VII (1896) 69 Hayle shotte xl. 
155c; Eden Decades 114 Owre men were enforced to shute of 
their byggest pieces of ordinaunce with haylesbotte. 1686 
Lond. Gaz. No. 2120/8 The discharge of a Pistol loaden 
with Hail-shot. 1708 Motteux Rabelais iv. Ixii. (1737) 2 ?3 
Little Pellets like Hail-shot. 1830 Scott Devorgoil 11. 11, 
Every hint Is lost on him, as bail-shot on the cormorant. 

fig. ^1656 Hales Gold. Rem. (1688) 193 He shoots his 
Hail-shot, with his Hail-stones from Heaven. 1680 H. More 
Apocal. Apoc. 3x8 All this hailshot flyes quite over my head. 

2. The discharge of such shot. Also fig. 

1568 Gbafton Chron. II. 1364 Tbere came such thicke 
Hayleshot of Artillery out of the Towne. 1696 Tryon 
Misc. i. 21 To do them good, I shall venter the Hail-sbot of 
their Tongues. 

3. allrib., as hail-shot drop. 

1598 Marston Pygmal. iv. 151 And weepe for anger that 
the earth was dry.. that all the haile-shot drops Could neuer 
peirce the christian water tops. 

Hailstone (lw Hst*m ). [f. Hail sb. x + Stone 
sb. OE. ha&olst&n. ON. haglsleinn, MHG. hagel- 
siein, MLG. hagelstin, Du. hagelsteen^ Yorksh, 
dial, haggle-steean.] A pellet of hail. 
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rxooo /Elfric Horn. I. 52 Orsorh betwux 8.1m greatum 
hajjolstanum. 13.. Coer de L. 2190 The howmen..shot 
quarelles and eke stone, As thick as the hail-stone. 1387 
Trevisa Higden (Rolls) IV. 69 pere fel so grete reyn i- 
medled wib hailstones [r-. r. hawebtones]. 1563 W. Fulke 
Meteors iv. (1640) 54 b, When the hayle-stones are square, 
or three-cornerd, the hayle was generated neere the earth. 
1646 J. Hall Poems 1 Pamphlets thus like hailstons fly 
About mine eares. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) I. 375 
At Hertfordshire, in the )*ear 1697.. Tbe hail-stones, .being 
measured, were found to he many of them fourteen inches 
round, i860 Tyndall Glac. 1. iii. 31 Each hailstone being 
a frozen cone with a rounded end. 1892 M. C. F. Morris 
Yorksh. Folk-t. 319 In the East Riding .. hailstones are 
in some places called ' haggle-steeans 

Hailstorm, hail- storm. [(. Hail sb.* + 
Storm sb.] A violent fall or storm of hail. 

1697 Phil T rans. XIX. 577 A Letter . . giving Account 
of a great Hail-storm [in Herts]. 1753 Chambers Cycl. 
Snpp. s. v. Hail, The mischiefs that violent bail-storms 
are ahle to do, is scarce to be conceived. 1813 T. Forster 
Atmosph. Ph.rnom. (181 5) 252 Hard hailstorms are gene, 
rally accompanied with thunder and lightning. 

Jig. 1865 Seeley Ecce Homo v. (ed. 8) 46 Christ bore 
with undisturbed patience a perpetual hailstorm of celumny. 

Hailsum, obs. Sc. var. Halesome. 

Haily (h^li), a. [f. Hail sb.* +-yl.] Con- 
sisting of or characterized by hail or hailstorms. 

155a Huloet, Haylye, or full of hayle, grand inosus. 
1561 Daus tr. Bullinger on Apoc. (1573) m Of these is 
compounded an haylie doctrine, hurtfull doubtles and pes- 
tilent. i6xx Cotgr., Gresleux, haylie. 1703 Pope Thebais 
495 A rattling tempest . . Which the cold north congeals to 
haily show'rs. T737 Byrom # Lit. Rent. (1856) II. 

1. 87 A very rainy, snowy, hail)', stormy, blustering ride. 

Haim, var. of Haste ; Sc. form of home, Home. 

Haimhald, obs. f. Hamald. 

t Hain, sb. Obs. [ME. from Norse. Cf. OSw. 
hseghn, Sw. hagn enclosure, hedge, Da. hegtt hedge, 
fence. See Hain v.*] An enclosure, a park. 

£1205 Lay. 5064 Ne sculde na cniht haenien, baer he 
hauede haines iwald Jwallcd enclosures], a 1440 SirDcgrev. 
70 Fayere parkes in-wyth haynus, Grett hetdus in the 
playnus [ Thornton MS. Crete hertes in the haynes, Faire 
bares in the playnes]. 

Hain (h^n), v* Now Sc. and dial. Also 5 
Sc. hane, 6 - hayn. [a. ON. hegna (Sw. hcigna, 
Da. hegne) to hedge, fence, protect, preserve, 
deriv. of OTeut. hag- fence, hedge.] 

1. tram. To enclose or protect with a fence or 
hedge ; esp. to preserve (grass) from cattle. 

14.. [see Hained]. 1555 Sc. Acts Mary c. 23 It is.. 
I ordanit. .that the said wod of Falkland be..keipit and 
hanit for rysing of young grouth thairof. 1573 in W. H. 
j Turner Select. Rec. Oxford 347 Portmeade shalbe hayned 
I and layed freshe from Cattell untyll May daye. 1601 
Holland Pliny xviu. xxviii, A ground would be hained in, 
left lay, and kept for grasse and hey. 1787 Winter Syst. 
Husb. 328 Ten oxen.. broke into the manured field which 
! had been hayned for mowing. 1794 T. Davis Agric. Wilts 
j (1813) 258-68 in Archseol. Rtr>. (1888) Mar., Hain up the 
1 land, to shut it up for a crop of hay. 1834 Brit. Husb. I. 
xxxi. 486 The uplands are usually * hayned or laid up at 
Candlemas ; but richer land is often left open until March. 

t 2. To shut up, confine, restrain. Obs. rare. 

1636 James Iter Lane. (Chetham) 255 Can mans wise* 
domme haine Tbe streames of Dee from gliding to y- maine ? 

3. To spare, save, refrain from consuming or 
spending. Sc. 

1508 Dunrar Tua mariii We men 386 Quhen he ane hail 
I 3ear wes hanyt. 1572 Satt'r. Poems Reform, xxx. 140 And 
5e wer in yair hands, yai wald not hane 30 w. 1583 Leg. 
Bp. St. Androis 500 Ibid, xlv, In Seytoun he remaned, 
1 Whair wyne and aill was nothing hayned. 1728 Ramsay 
, Fables, Miser $ Mittos ii, The Miser, .shaw'd the frrryman 
a knack, Jumpt in, swam o'er, and hain'd his plack. 1825 
Brockett N. C. Gloss., Hain, to save, to preserve. 1826 
Scott Diary 20 Jan. in Lock/tart. 'Hain your reputation, 
and tyne your reputation ' is a true proverb. 1862 Hislop 
Prov. Scot. 21 A penny hain'd Is a penny gain'd. 
b. absol. or intr. 

1606 Warner Alb. Eng. xvi. ciii. (1612) 406 Yet haine they 
! at tbeir feed. 1737 Ramsay Scots Prov. 72 (Jam.), They 
f that hain at their dinner will hae the mair to their supper. 

Hain, v. 2 dial. Also 5-6 heyne, 6 hayn. [app. 
deriv. form from hey, High v. to raise, with -en.s] 
trans. To raise, heighten, set up. 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. 230/2 Hawncyn or heynyn (S. hawn- 
syn or yn heyyn), exalt 0, elevo, sublevo. Ibid. 233 (A'. H .) 
Heynyn (P. heighthyn*. .exalto, elez>o. 1465 Marc. Paston 
in Past. Lett. No. 499 II. 176, 1 have spoke with Uorges 
that he shuld heyne the price of the mershe. 1564 Order 
28 Feh. in Swinden Gt. Yarmouth 53 Ordered that the 
merchants' dinner, or feast . shall be erected and heyned 
this present year. 1599 Nashe Lenten Stnffe 12 Edward 
the thirde . . hayned the price of their priuiledges and not 
brought them downe one barley Kirnell. 1787 \V. Marshall 
E. Norfolk (1795) Gloss., Haiti, to raise, or heighten ; as * to 
hain the rent, the rick, or the ditch '. 1895 Rye Gloss. E. 
Anglia, Hain, to heighten ; to rise in price. Mod. Suffolk. 
1 1 want my wages hained.' 

Hence Haining vbl. sb. 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. 233/2 Heynynge, exaltacio, elevacio. 

Hainch, Sc. form of Haunch. 

t Haine. Obs. Also 4-5 hayn(e. [a. F. haine, 
formerly haine (12th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), f. ha-ir to 
hate ; cf. saisine from saisir.] Hatred. 

1387-8 T. Usk Test. Love Prol., Envye forsothe com- 
mendeth nought his reason that he hath in hayn. £1477 
Caxton Jason 112 b, Ne of hayne or hate precedent. 

Haine, var. of Haynk Obs., a mean wretch. 



HAINED. 

Hained (V l nd), ///. a. Chiefly Se. [t Hain 
z/.i + -En 1.] a. Fenced, eoclosed. b. (Sc.) Pre- 
served, reserved, spared, saved from consumption. 

Hained grass, ^ pasture from which grazing cattle have 
been kept for a time. 

14. . Forest Lanes c- 1. § 1 in Scot. Stat. I. 323 At bai 
enter nocht in ony hanyt place of be woddis with bar bestis. 
1579 Sc. Acts Jos. /'/ (1597) § 84 Quhatsumever person . . 
pulfis or cuttis haned Broome. 717.. Earl Richard, 
Queens Brother vii. in Child Ballads iv. ex. (1886) 465/1 
You'll have them, and as much haind grass As they all on 
can gae. 1786 Burks Cotter's Sat. Night xi, The dame 
brings forth .. her weel-hain'd kehbuck. 1786 — N.~Y. 
Salut. to Maggie 106 I'll flit thy tether To some hain'd rig. 

Haining (h^'nirj), vbl. sb. Chiefly Sc. [f. 
Main v.i + -ing Enclosing or preserving ; that 
which encloses or is enclosed ; an enclosure. 

1535 .SV. Acts Jos. V, c. 8 All distroyaris of grenewod be 
Cutting pcling..and siclike of all new hanyngis. Ibid. 
(1597) c. 9 That euerie man . .plant woodde and Forrest, and 
make hedges, and haning for him selfe, extending to three 
aickers ofland. 1571 Burgh Rec. Peebles 25 Apr. (Jam. Suftp.\ 
The Vanelaw to be proclamtt waist, seute, and hanyng. 
1728 W, Starrat Epist. in Ramsay* s Poems (1877) 11. 276 
We'll to the haining drive, c 1856 Denham Tracts (1895) ll . 
208 A company of hay-makers, whose work in the adjacent 
haining had been interrupted by a shower. 

b. The preserving of grass from cattle, 

1733 P. Lindsay Interest Scot. 37 By this Way we are 
deprived of the Benefit of Winter-haining. 18*9 Glover 
Hist. Derby 1. 203 The laying or shutting up meadows for 
hay is, in Derbyshire, called hayning. 

c. That which is saved ; savings. 

1823 Galt Entail II. 145 (Jam.) My ain lawful jointure 
and honest hainings. 

cL attrib., as haining-time. 

1605 Burgh Rec. Prestwick 2 Oct. (Jam. Supp.\ Vnles 
the samyn guddis be sufficientlie teddent in hanyng tyme. 

Hainous, -ly, etc., obs. ff. Heinous, -ly, etc. 

Hainseh, hainsh, Sc. ff. Haunch sb. and v. 

Hain't, haint, vulgar contr. of have not. 

Haique, obs. form of Haik 2. 

Hair (he»j), sb. Forms: o. 1 h&r, her, 2-3 
heer, 2-5 her, 4-6 heer, 5-6 heere, here, (5 
herre), 6 hear(e. 0. 4-5 har, hare, 4 hor, 
4-5 hore, 5 haar(e. 7. 5-6 heyr(e, 5-7 haire, 
hayxe, heir(e, 6- hair. [Com. Teutonic, OE, 
h&r, hfr^OFris. heY, OS. hdr (MDu. haer, Du. 
/war), OHG. Mr, (Ger. hoar), ON. hdr (Sw. 
hdr, Da. haar) :— OTeut. *hcero m ; not known in 
Gothic. The a forms are native, from OE., \VS. hser, 
Anglian htr\ the $ forms are immed. from ON. 
hdr, which gave in ME. ^rin northern, and hdr 
in some north midland dialects. The later heyr, 
heire, hayre, hair, is not a normal repr. of ME. 
hir, heer, the modern Eng. form of which would 
be (as in 16th c.) hear or here; it seems to 
be partly a northern spelling, but mainly due to 
assimilation to Haire.] 

1. 1. One of the numerous fine and generally 
cylindrical filaments that grow from the skin or 
integument of animals, esp. of most mammals, of 
which they form the characteristic coat ; applied 
also to similar-looking filamentous outgrowths 
from the hody of insects and other invertebrates, 
although these are generally of different structure. 

a 800 Corpus Gloss. 1594 Pitus, her. c xooo /Elfbic Horn. 
I. 236 An haer of eowrum heafde. a 1225 Leg. Kath. 2288 
An her of hare fax. 1382 Wyclif Matt. v. 36 Thou maist 
not make oon heer whyt, or hlak. C1440 Promp. Parv. 
235/2 Heer {K., S., P. here), capillus. 1583 Hollyband 
Campo di Fior 335 There will alwayes remaine some heare 
in the cliffe of the penne. 

0. 1340 Ham pole Pr. Consc. 5007 Na hare sal perishe, 
ne faile. c 1450 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 6961 He had a hare, 
be whilk grewe On cuthberts heued. ^1460 Tmvnclcy 
Myst. (Surtees) 87 Not oone hore. 1483 Cath. Angl. 175/3 
An Hare, crinis. 

y. 1483 Cath. Angl. 180/2 An Heire, pitus. Ibid. 184/1 
A Heyr, crinis. 1581 Pettie Guazzo's Civ. Conv. 11. (1586) 
97 b, A sword . . hanging b> a haire over his head. 1665 
Hooke Microgr. 158 The long hairs of Horses, .seem Cylin- 
drical. 174a Francis Horace Epist. 11. i.(R.) For hair by hair 
I pull the horse's tail. 1816 J. Wilson City 0/ Plague 11. v, 
And would not hurt a hair upon his head. 1878 Huxley 
Phytiogr. 70 A hair, .is larger when wet than when dry. 

b. The plural hairs was formerly used = the 
collective sense 2. [Cf. L. crines, Fr. les cheveux, 
Ger. die haare.] Now obs. or arch, as in grey 
hairs, which is also often taken not collectively. 

exooo Ags. Gosp. Mark i. 6 lohannes waes jescryd mid 
oluendes hacrum. c 1340 Cursor M. 8079 (F.) |>aire browes 
ware growen side with heres. 138a Wyclif Luke vii. 38 
And wypide with heeris of hir heed [R. V. 188 1 the hair of 
her head]. — John xi. 2 And wipte his feet with hir heeris 
[All ib-iath c. versions with her hair). C1400 Destr. Troy 
3989 Gilde hores hade bat gay, godely to se. 1563-87 
Foxe A. $ M. (1596) 42/2 His old age fr white heares. 
1596 SfENSEa F. Q. iv. viii. 4 He., would, .knocke his head, 
and rend his rugged heares. 1611 Bible Gen. xliv. 29 Ve 
shall bring downe my gray haires with sorrow to the graue. 
1715-ao Pope Iliad x. 19 He rends his hairs in sacrifice to 
Jove. 1826 H. N. Coleridge West Indies 230 Veoerable 
for his white hairs. 

fig. ( = 2h). 1606 G. W[oodcocke] tr. Hist. Ivstine Ffivb, 
A blazing -starr e with long haires appeared. 

2. collect. The aggregate of hairs growing on 
the skin of an animal : spec, that growing naturally 
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upon the human head ; also, hairs collectively or 
in the mass, as used for manufacturing purposes 
and the like. 

c 1000 Sax. Leechd. 1J. 156 Gif haer to bicce sie. <*i2oo 
Ormin 3208 Hiss clab wass off ollfenntess h*er. £1330 
R. Bbunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 12236 About hure hed hure 
her to-scbaked. CJ440 Promp. Parv. 235/2 Heer fyrste 
growynge yn* mannys berdc, lanugo. 1467 in Eng. Gilds 
(1870) 396 That they wasshe none heare, but benethe the 
brugge. 1495 Act 11 Hen. VII, c 19 Cussions stuffed with 
horse herc.neetis here, deris here, and gotis here. 1584 
[see 80]. 

/3. a 1300 Cursor M. 3662 Esau es rugh wit har. c 1300 
Havelok 235 Handes wringing, and drawing bi hor. a 1400-50 
Alexander 5476 With haare to haire heelis. ^1440 York 
Myst. xxxii. 21 pe hore hat pillis my heed. 

v. c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saint*, Egipciane 225 Hayre scho had, 
quhyt & streke. 1508 Dunbar Tua Mariit Wemen 21 
Kemmit was thair cleir hair. 1561 Hollybush Horn. 
Apoth. 2 For fallinge of the heyre of the head. 1659 B. 
HAams Parivalslron Age 287 Which makes the hair stand 
on the heads of such as hear it related. 1774G0LOSM. Nat. 
Hist. (1776) VI II. 17 Among the hairy caterpillars, .the cast 
skin is covered with hair. 1777 Mad. D'Arblay Early 
jDiary^iSSa) 1 1. 169 All our hairs were done to the astonish- 
ment of all the company. 2816 Byron Prisoner of Chillon 
i, My hair is grey, but not with years. 1870 Tennyson 
Holy Grail 42 She . . shore away . . all that wealth of hair 
Which made a silken mat-work for her feet. 1873 Mivart 
Etem. Anat. vii. 238 Our hair and nails are. .modifications 
of the external layer of the skin. 

b. Jig. Applied to the rays or * tresses ' of the 
sun, the tail of a comet, ' leafy locks ' of a tree, etc 

1594 MAaLOWE & Nashe Dido 1. i, Vet shall the aged sun 
shed forth his hair. 1650 R. Stapylton Strada's Low C. 
Warres 1. 8 A blazing star, .shooting its fiery hair point 
blank against the Monastery. 1667 Milton P. L.\\. 710 
Like a Comet . .That . . from his horrid hair Shakes Pestilence 
and Warr. 18*1 Shelley Prometh. Unb. 1. 168 New fire 
. .Shook its portentous hair beneath Heaven's frown. 1864 
SwiNBuaNE Atalanta 1268 The heavy hair of pines. 

3. In plants : An outgrowth of the epidermis, 
consisting of an elongated cell, or a row of cells, 
usually soft and flexible like the hair of animals. 
In Bot. sometimes extended to other outgrowths 
of similar origin, as prickles, spore-capsules, etc. : 
= Trichome. 

1631 WiDoowEs Nat. Philos. 35 The Quince . . his fruit 
hath downie hayre. 1811 Mas. Ibbetson in Nicholson's 
Jmt. XXX. 1 {title), On the Hairs of Plants. 1875 DAawiN 
Insectii'. PI. 354 The glandular hairs of ordinary plants . . 
have the power . . of absorbing both a solution and the vapour 
of ammonia. 1875 Bennett & Dyeh tr. Sachs' Bot. 1. iii. 138 
Hairs (Trichomes) is the term given in the higher plants to 
those outgrowths which arise only from the epidermis. 

4. trans/. Applied to various things having the 
shape, consistency, or appearance of a hair or 
mass of hair: e.g. threadlike stamens or filaments. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens vi. i. 655 The yellow heare which 
groweth in the middle of the Rose is called . « in shops aod of 
the Arabian physitions Anthera. 

b. In names of plants having foliage fancifully 
likened to hair : as his Hair, Lady's Hair, 
Maidenhair, Venus' Hair. 

1551 TuaHER Herbal \. Biij, It [Adianthum] . . may be 
named in English Venus heyre or ladyes heyre. 1598 
FLoaio, Capelli di veuere, the herbe Maiden-haire, Venus- 
haire, or our Ladies-haire. 1778 Eng. Gax. (ed. 2) s. v. 
Portland, Among the sea-weeds here is found a sort of 
shrub, not unlike coral. It is called Isis's Hair. 

c. African or Vegetable hair : see quots. 

1851 Offic. Catal. Gt. Exhib. 1259 'Vegetable hair', made 
of the leaves of the Algerian dwarf palm-tree . . for the use 
of upholsterers. 1866 Treas. Bot. 565 African Hair, the 
fibre of the leaves of the Palmetto, Chamxrops hum His. 

d. Applied to sertularian and other polyps 
which grow on oyster shells. {Cent. Did.) 

e. A spring mechanism which is freed by the 
Hair-trigger, q.v. 1864 In Webste8. 

5. Used as a type of what is of extremely small 
magnitude, value, or measure ; a jot or tittle ; an 
iota; the slightest thing; the least degree. See 
also to a hair in 8 c. 

1377 Langl. P. PI. B. x. 334 Kynghod ne kny3thod.. 
Helpeth nou^t to heueneward one heres ende. C1420 
Anturs of Arth. xlv, Him lakket no more to be slayne, 
Butte the brede of hore. 1529 More Comf. agst. Trib. m. 
Wks. 1 223/1 The prayse had not bene the lesse of one heere. 
1536 LATiMEa 2nd Serm. be/. Convocat. Wks. 1. 48 They 
would not set an hair hy the name, but for the thing. 1577 
\x. Bullinger's Decades (1592) 201 Neither is there one 
haires difference to choose. 1606 Siiaks. Tr. Cr. in. ii. 
191 If I be false, or swerue a haire from truth, a 16x0 
Healey Cebes (1636) 159 Their estate is not an haire better 
then the others. 1808-25 Jamieson, Hair, a very small 
portion or quantity ; as a hair of meal, a few grains. 

f 6. Taken as the distinctive type of sort or kind ; 
of om hair, of one colour and external quality ; 
hence = sort, kind, nature ; stamp, character. Obs. 

1387 TaEviSA Higden 1. 365 With mylk of a cowe bat is of 
oon here [unius coloris]. 1592 GaEENa Upst. Courtier in 
Harl. Misc. (Malh.) 11. 244 Two notable knaues, both of a 
haire, and both cosen germaines to the deuill. 1596 Shaks. 
1 Hen. IV, iv. i. 61 The Qualitie and Heire of our Attempt 
Brookes no diuision. 1600 TouaNEua Transf Metamorph. 
Author to Ek. 6 Expect hut flowts, for 'tis the haire of crime. 
a 1625 Fletcher Nice Valour 1. \, A lady of my hair cannot 
want pitying. 

7. A cloth, mat, or other fabric of hair used for 
various purposes in some trades, e.g. in hop-drying, 
extraction of oils, etc. ; a haircloth. 



HAIR. 

[Historically, the same word as Haibe, which, in losing the 
final e, has became identical in form with this.] 

1485 Inv. in Ripon Ch. Acts 371 Hayr pro ustrina. 1594 
Fairfa,r Itiv.'m Arcteologia XLV111. 130 On Seasterne 
of leade for barley and a kilne haire. 1848 Jml. R. Agric. 
Soc. IX. 11. 568 The roof of the building coming on above 
much nearer the hair than in the modern kilns. Ibid. 572 
A step-ladder to carry the green hops to lay on the hair. 
1884 Encycl. Brit.XVU. 742/1 Measured quantities .. of 
[oil-seedl meal are filled into woollen bags . . Each bag is 
further placed within ' hairs thick mats of horsc-hair bound 
with leather. 

II. Phrases and locutions. 

8. a. Against the hair : contrary to the direction 
in which an animal's hair naturally lies ; contrary 
to the natural set of a thing ; against the grain, 
inclination, or sentiment, b. In one's hair: {a^ 
with the hair down ; (b) bare-headed, without hat 
or wig. c. To a hair \ to a nicety, with the utmost 
exactoess. d. Hair about the heels', a mark of 
under- bred horses ; hence jig. of persons. + e. Hair 
and hide, hair and hoof : every pari, entirely, 
wholly, f. A hair in one's neck : a cause of trouble 
or annoyance, g. A hair of the dog that bit you, 
of the same dog (or wolf) : see Doo sb. 15c h. 
A hair to make a tether of : a slight pretext of 
which to make a great deal. i. To comb {a 
person's) hair (slang) : see Comb v. 3. j. To cut 
(or divide) the hair, to split hairs : to make line 
or cavilliog distinctions, k. To keep one's hair 
on (slang) : to keep cool, not to lose one's head 
or get excited. 1. To put tip, turn up her hair : 
said of a girl when she exchanges her floating hair 
or ringlets for the dressed hair of womanhood ; 
to do or put up y to let down her hair (i. e. in the 
toilet), m. To tear (frend) one's hair, i.e. as 
a symptom of passionate grief, n. Not to turn 
a hair", lit. of a horse, not to show sweat by 
the roughening of his hair ; Jig. not to show 
any sign of being discomposed, ruffled, or 
affected by exertion, o. In other expressions : see 
quots. 

a. 1387-6 T. Usk Test. Love ti. iv, Ayenst the heere it 
tourneth. 1579-80 NoaTH Plutarch (1676) 388 All went 
utterly against the hair with him. 1598 Shaks. Merry \V. 
11. iii. 40 If you should fight, you goe against the haire of 
your professions. 1607 Topsell Fourf. Beasts (1658) 63 
[Cows] in the licking of themselves against the hair, a 1637 
Middleton Mayor of Queenboro ugh 111. ii, Books in women's 
bands are as much against the hair, methinks, as to see men 
wear stomachers, or n ight-rails. 1668 Howe Bless. Righteous 
(1825) 170 Something that crosses them, aod goes against 
the hair. 1827 Scott Chron. Canongate Introd. iii, He was 
a wee toustie when you rubbed him agato the hair. 
. b« '533 CRANMEa in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 1. II. 39 She 
in her here, my Lord of Suffolke beryng before herr the 
Crowne. 1606 Holland Sueton. 143 Many a time he would 
shew herto his Souldiours in her haire. 1859 Thackeray 
Virgin, i, A large grave man in his own hair. 

a x6o6 Shaks. Tr. % Cr. 111. L 157 Pan. Youle remember 
your brothers excuse T Par. To a hayre. 166a J. Bahgrave 
Pope Alex. VII (1867) 98 Distinguishing between good and 
bad to a hair. 1765 CowpEa Lett. i3 Oct., Three or four 
single men, who suit my temper to a hair, a 1834 Lamb 
Let. to Coleridge (L.\ I could hit him off to a hair. 

d. 1882 H. C. MEaivALE Faucit of B.\\\. 11. xxiil 240 
*Hair about the heels ', muttered the Count to himself. 

6. c 1450 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 6860 J>ai were destroyed, 
bath hare and hyde. 1705 Jean Irvine in Collect. Dying 
Test. (1806) 57 Poor people that would fain have strength 
to stand by hair and hoof of the truths of God. 1728 P. 
WALKEa Peden Pref. (ed. 3) 28 None coDtending earnestly 
for Substance and Circumstances, Hair and Hoof of that 
dear-bought Testimony. 

f. a 1450 Ratis Raving in. 199 Think one the har is in 
thi nek. 1818 Scott Rob Roy xxiii, An B?ilie Grahame 
were to get word o' this. .it wad be a sair hair in my neck ! 

h. 1809 Scott Let. to G. Ellis 3 Nov. in Lockhart, 
Those who wish to undermine it want hut, according to 
our Scotch Proverb, a hair to make a tether of. 

j. 165a Sancboft Mod. Policies in D'Oyly Life (1821) II. 
241 Machiavel cut the hair when he advised, not absolutely 
to disavow conscience, but to manage it with such a prudent 
neglect, as is scarce discernihle from a tenderness. 1692 R. 
L'EsTaANCE Josephus, Philo's Emb. Caius x. (1702) 901 To 
cut a Hair betwixt Satyr and Flattery. 174a Richardson 
Pamela III. 75 When Persons have a Mind to split Hairs, 
and to distinguish away the Christian Duties hy a Word. 
1874 L. Stephen Hours in Library (1892) J. ix. 316 [He] 
splits hairs with such surprising versatility. 

k. 1883 F. M, Crawfobd Dr. Claudius vi, Keep your 
hair on, my young friend. 1888 Pall Afizll G. 4 Aug. 1/2 
This is the English way of doing things ; they keep their 
hair on their heads. 

m. 1548 Hall Chron., Hen. IV, 14b, This knight., 
sobbed, wept, and rent his heare. 1606 Shaks. Tr. $ Cr. 
iv. ii. 113 Teare my bright heire, and scratch my praised 
cheekes. 1715-20 [see id], 1802 Southev Inchcafe Rock 
xvi, Sir Ralph the Rover tore his hair And curst himself in 
his despair. 1855 Thackerav Rose Ring xix, Tearing 
her hair, crying and bemoaning herself. 

n. 1798 Jane Austen Northang. Abb. vii, Hot ! he ta 
horse] had not turned a hair till we came to Walcot church. 
1897 Blackmore Dariel xviii, When \ tried her with a lot 
of little dodges . . she never turned a hair — as the sporting 
people say. 

O. 1579 Fulkr Refut. Rastelt 755 The thinges proued .. 
are but the heire and nayles of the masse, and not the sub- 
stantial! partes thereof. 1584 Fenneb Def. Ministers (1587) 
13 Hee will .. in the next Section tugge it in hy the heare. 
1586 A. Dav Eng. Secretary 11. (1625) 80 As when one tells 
..a lie, to bid hun take the haire from his Hps. 



HAIR. 
III. attrib. and Comb. 

9. a. attrib. Of, pertaining to, or connected with 
hair ora hair; made or consisting of hair, or of a tex- 
ture like hair ; as hair- bracelet, -broom, -bud, -bulb, 
•camlet, -cell, -club (Club sb. 6), -crape, -felt, -fibre ; 
-glove, -goods, -guard, -hat, -list, -merchant, -rope, 
•scale, -seating, -sheath, -sttbstance, -tint, -tip,-work, 
etc. Also Hairbreadth, -cloth, etc. 

1673 [K. Leigh] Transpr. Reh. 138 The mode of wearing 
*hair-bracelets was scarce in use then. 1725 Bradley Fam. 
Diet. s. v. Horse , Seams, Scabs, and *Hair-brokenness..on 
the inward Bow of his Knees. 1753 Chambers Cycl. Sup*. 
s. v. Broom, We say, a birch-broom, a *hair-broom, a rush- 
broom. 1842 Pricharo Nat. Hist. Man 96 At the origin 
of each hair two parts are distinguished, the hair-sheath, 
and the germ or "hair-bud. 1876 Duhring Dis. Skin 34 
The root is found., to terminate in a bulb-shaped expansion, 
termed the *hair-bulb. 1676 Lond. Gaz. No. 1 107/4 A 
*Hair-CambIet Coat. 1774 Mad. D'Arblay Earty Diary 
(1889) I. 288 If you are fond of *hair-clubs, you should see 
the Portuguese ladies' hair ! 1730 Martin in Phil. Trans. 
XXXVI. 454 A Piece of Muslin, or thin *Hair-Crape. 

1858 Simmonds Diet. Trade, * H air-gloves, horsehair gloves 
used for rubbing the skin in bathing, etc. 1865 Dickens 
MuU Fr. 11. i, With his decent silver watch, .and its decent 
*hair-guard. 1753 Hanway TV/iv. (1762) I. v. Ixiv. 291 British 
woollens, such as *hair-list drabs. 1705 Lond. Gaz. No. 
4098/4 William Taylor . . * Hair-Merchant. 1867 Emerson 
Lett. A Soc. Aims vii. (1875) 179 Bringing it to a *hair- 
point for the eye and hand of the philosopher. 1577 in 
Rogers Agric. # Prices III. 580 *Hair rope to stake the 
mill horse. 1863 Bates Nat. Amazon v. (1864) n§ At the 
lip of the moth's body there is a brush of long *hair-scales 
resembling feathers. 1851 Offic. Catal. Gt. Exhib. 535 Speci- 
mens of damask and striped ^hair-seating, various colours. 
1876 Duhring Dis. Skin (1881) 36 The cortical substance, 
termed also * hair-substance, constitutes the bulk of the 
hair. 1565 Golding Ovid' s Met. xiy. (1593) 329 The cursed 
witch had smit Our highest *hairetips with hjr wand. 

b. attrib. For or for the use of the hair ; hair- 
caul, -comb, -dye, -net, -oil, -pad, -ribbon, -scissors, 
-wash. Also Hair-band, -brush, -pin, etc. 

1861 C W. King Ant. Gems (1866) 160 The ear rings, 
necklaces, *hair-cauls, or fillets, of the female busts. 1837 
Thackeray Ravensiving i, Two brass *hair-combs set with 
glass rubies. 1870 Miss Bridgman Ro. Lynne II. v. 116 
There were hair-washes, and *hair-oils. 1790 J. B. Moreton 
W. fnd. 1st. 98 Two hats . . *hair-ribband and hair-dress- 
ing. 1688 R. Holme A rmoury III. ix. 398 They ought . . to 
be named what kiod of cisers they are, whether *Hair 
cisers . . or Beard cisers. 

c. objective and obj. genitive, as hair-buyer, 
•clasper, -curler, -cutter, -dealer, -frizzer, -monger, 
-seller, -stainer, etc. ; hair-clipping, -curling, 
-cutting, -dyeing, -nourishing, -picking, -raising, 
-teasing, etc., vbl. sbs. and ppl. adjs. Also Hair- 
dresser, -SPLITTER, -SPLITTING* 

1721 Lond. Gas. No. 5921/4 Mary Penstone. . *Hair-buyer. 

1859 Darwin Orig. Spec. vi. (1878) 153 Parasitic miles., 
furnished with *hajr-claspers. 1886 W. J. Tucker E. 
Europe 11 Undergoing the process of *hair-clipping. . 1694 
Lond. Gaz. No. 3036$ Perriwig-maker and *Hair Cutter. 
1868 'Holme Lee B. Godfrey Hi. 295 The *hair-cutting 
parlour behind the shop. 1707 Lond. Gaz. No. 4336/8 John 
Jesson .. Grazier and "Hair-dealer. 187a Yeats Techn. 
Hist. Comm. 96 The art of *hair-dyeing came into vogue. 
176a Golosm. Cit. W. lxxxviii, Language-masters, music- 
masters, *hair-friz2ers. 1840 T. A. Trollope Summer BriU 
tany I. 324 The profit thus netted by these *h air-mongers, 
during a tour through the country. 1647 Trapp Comm. 
Cor. xi. 14 Homer calleth the Greeks *h air-nourishing men. 
1713 Lond. Gaz. No. 5154/4 William Bell . . * Hair-seller. 
1725 Ibid. No. 6382/11 Charles Parker.. *Hair-Stainer. 

d. instrumental, as hair-hung, -suspended adjs. 
e. similative and parasynthetic, as hair-fissure ; 
hair-coloured, -pointed, -shaped, etc., adjs. Also 
Hair-streak, -stroke, -worm. 

1678 Lond. Gaz. No. 1272/4 A *hair-coIoured large Suit. 
1823 J. Badcock Dom. Amusem. 138 A *hair fissure is 
perceptible .. in the upper hieroglyphic. 1742 Young Nt. 
Th. 11. 300 *Hair-hung, breeze-shaken, o'er the Gulph. 1796 
Withering Brit. Plants (ed. 3) 1 1 1. 376 Leaves egg-spear- 
shaped, *h air-pointed. 183a Linolev Introd. Bot. 385 
Hair-pointed . . terminating in a very fine, weak point ; as 
the leaves of many mosses. Ibid. 376 * Hair-shaped . . the 
same as filiform, but more delicate, so as to resemble a hair. 
1821 Shelley Prometh. Unb. 1. 398 Like the Sicilian's ''hair- 
suspended sword. ^ 1868 Whittier Among the Hills 1, The 
hanghird..His *hair-swung cradle straining. 

10. Special Combs. : hair-ball (see quot. 1753); 
hair-bird, a popnlar name of the chipping-bird 
{Zonotrichia' socialis) of North America; hair- 
bracket (see quot. 1867); + hair-bramble, the 
dewberry, Rubus exsius ; hair-brown (see quot); 
t hair-bush, a bushy head of hair ; hair-button, 
a button made with hair; hair-colour, ? = hair- 
brown ; hair-compasses, compasses which can be 
regulated to the utmost nicety ; see quot. ; hair- 
cord, a fabric of which the surface is covered with 
fine stripes so closely placed as to resemble hairs ; 
hair-drawn a., drawn out as fine as a hair; hair- 
eel, a kind of filiform worm inhabiting stagnant 
water ; hair-follicle, the cylindrical depression in 
the skin from which a hair grows, extending 
through the corium to the subcutaneous connective 
tissue ; hair-hygrometer, a hygrometer depending 
upon the expansion of hair when exposed to damp; 
hair-kiln, a hop kiln covered with a haircloth on 
which the hops are spread out to dry ; hair-lead, 
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a very thin lead used for spacing in printing; hair- 
lichen, an eruption attacking the roots of the hair ; 
hair-locket, a locket for holding a lock of hair; 
hair-man, a man who dresses or makes up hair ; 
t hair-meal, a hair's breadth, the extent of a hair ; 
hair- mole (f-mold), a mole on the skin, having 
a hair or hairs on it ; hair-moss, a moss of the 
genus Folytrichnm ; f hair-needle — Hairpin ; 
f hair-patch, haircloth ; hair-pencil, a painter's 
brush made of camel's hair or the like ; hair- 
plate, the plate at the back of a bloom ery ; hair- 
pyrites, a synonym of Millerite ; hair-restorer, 
a preparation used to promote the growth of hair ; 
hair-sac = hair-follicle ; hair-salt [Ger. haar- 
salz], a name given to alunogen ; hair-seal, an 
eared seal of the family Otariidx, sub- family Tri- 
cophocinx ; f hair-slitting hair-splitting {fig.) ; 
hair-space, a very thin space used in printing ; 
hair-spring, the fine hair-like spring in a watch 
which serves to regulate the movement of the 
balance-wheel; hair-stone [Ger. haarstciti), a 
synonym of Sagenite ; fbair-tail, a name given 
to fishes of the family Trichturidx,esip. Trichiurus 
Upturns ; hair -tail worm = hair-eel ; hair- 
trunk, a trunk covered with skin retaining the 
hair ; f hair- weed, a conferva. 

171a J. Morton Nat. Hist. Nor thampt. vfi. 451 In the 
Stomachs of these . . the * Hair-Balls are compos 'd. 17513 
Chambers Cycl. Supp., Hair-balls, masses of hair of dif- 
ferent shapes and sizes found in the stomachs of cows, oxen, 
calves, deer, and other animals. 1869 J. Burroughs in 
Galaxy Mag. Aug., The social-sparrow, alias ' *hair-bird 
alias * red -headed chipping-bird is the smallest of the 
sparrows. 1813 Crabb Techiwt. Diet., * Hair-bracket. 
1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk., Hair-bracket, the mould- 
ing at the back of the figure-head. 1578 Lytk Dodoens 
vi. iv. 661 The Bramble is of two sortes..tbe great and the 
smaL.The lesser berie is called . . a ''heave Bramble.. The 
fruite is called a Dewberie. 1850 Ansted Elem. Course, 
*Hair brown, a colour formed of brown with a little yellow 
and grey. 1580 Hollvband Treas. Fr. Tong, Chevelure, 
the * haire bush. 1583 Stanyhurst /Eneis n. (Arb.) 65 
Wee ruffled his h ear e bush. 1593 Acc. Bk. W. Wray in 
Antiquary XXXI 1. 371, iiij grose of *haire bottonnes, 
i78«j Boswell Tour Hebrides 1, He wore a full suit of 
plain brown clothes, with twisted hair-buttons of the same 
colour. 1615 Markham Eng. Housew. (1660) 123 II you 
will dye your wool of a bright *haire colour. 1657 R. 
Licon Barbadoes (1673) 36 Pure hair colour dapled with 
green. Ibid. 62 Cockroaches .. of a pure hair-colour. 1727- 
51 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Compasses, *Hair Compasses, so 
contrived with-in side, as to take an extent to a hair's 
breadth. 1807 T. Young Leet. Nat. Philos. I. x. 101 When 
great accuracy is required, hair compasses may be em- 
ployed, having a joint with a spring in one of the legs which 
is bent a little by means of a fine screw. x88z-^ Schaff 
Encycl. Relig. KnowL II. 1304 Its lengthy and *hair-drawn 
dialectics. 1895 Brewer Diet. Phrase Fable, *Hair Eels, 
these filiform worms belong to the species Gordius a</ua- 
ticus, found in stagnant pools. 1838 Penny Cycl. XII. 9/1 
Into each *hair-follicle. .there open the ducts of one or two 
little glands. 1878 Nares Polar Sea I. xii. 319 The ^air- 
hygrometer continues to work in an unsatisfactory manner. 
1805 R. W. Dicksoh PracU Agric. II. 734 Where *hair 
kilns are in use. .charcoal is had recourse to. x888 Jacobi 
Printer's Vocab., *Hair leads, very thin leads— mostly 
sixteen to a pica— rarely used nowadays. 1854-67 C. A. 
Harris Diet. Med. Terminal., *Hair Lichen, an eruption 
confined to the roots of the hair, followed, after ten days, 
by desquamation. 1679 Lond. Gaz. No. 1379/4 A *Hair 
Locket, set round with small Table Diamonds. 1689 Ibid. 
No. 2477/4 He took her from a * Hair-man upon the High- 
way. 1723 Ibid. No. 6170/9 James Mathewson. .Hairman. 
£1391 Chaucer Astrol. 11. § 38 Whan the shadwe of the 
pyn entreth any-thyng with-in the cercle of thi plate an 
*her-mele. 1680 Lond. Gaz. No. 1496/4 A *hair mold on 
his left Cheek. 1867 ). Hogg Microsc. 11. i. 311 The un- 
dulating *Hair-moss. .is found on most shady banks, c 161 1 
Chapman Iliad xiv. Comm., Stuff nothing so substantial, 
but such gross sowtege or *hair-patch as every goose may 
eat oats through. 1674 N. Cox Gent I. Recreat. iv. (1686) 
38 Take an Hair-patch, and rub his Body all over. 1775 
Phil. Trans. LXV. 243 It may . . be cleansed by wiping it 
with a soft *hair-pencil. 1881 Raymono Mining Gloss, s.v. 
Btoomary, The sides are iron plates, the *hair-plate at the 
back, the cinder-plate at the front, etc. 1805 R. Jameson 
Syst. Min. II. 263 *Hair- or Capillary-Pyrites. 1893 
Lelano Mem. II. 266 The search for a good *h air-restorer 
.. is as vain as the search for happiness. 1866 Huxlf.v 
Phys. xii. 292 A hair . . is at first wholly enclosed in a kind 
of bag, the *hairsac. 1795 Schmeisser Syst. Min. I. 270 
*Hair salt, .is of a silver-white color. 1865 Uovd Swart zen 
106 Greenland *hair-seal, South-Sea fur-seal. 1894 Lydek- 
ker Roy. Nat. Hist. 11. 107 The fur-seals are, of course, 
far more valuable commercially than the hair-seals. 1683 
Kennett tr. Erasm. on Folly 139 Our *hair-slitting and 
irrefragable Doctor. 1843 Penny Cycl. XXV. 455/1 The 
smallest kind, which are called, from their extreme thinness, 
* hair-spaces. 1830 Kater & Lardn. Mech. xiv. 105 A 
spiral spring. .called a *hair spring. 1875 Knight Diet. 
Mech. II. 1049 Hair-springs are made of fine steel, which 
comes upon spools like thread, i860 Gosse Rom. Nat. 
Hist. 354 The ribbon-fishes, .some of these, as the *hair-tail 
..are of large size. 1880 Gunther Fishes 436 The ' Hair- 
tails' belong to the tropical marine fauna. 1854 Mayne 
Expos. Lex., Hair-Tail Worm, common name for the 
Gordius aquaticus. 1693 Lond. Gaz. No. 2832/4 A yellow 
*Hair Trunk Mail. 1881 Povnter Among Hills I. 311 
Her feet planted on her little hair-trunk in front. 1753 
Chambers Cycl. Supp., *Hair-weed, conferva, in botany, 
the name of a genus of mosses. 

Hair, v. [f. prec. sb.] Hence Hairing vbl. sb. 

f 1. trans. ^?) To edge with hair or fur. Sc. Obs, 



HAIRDRESSING. 

1539 Inv. R. Wardrobe (1815) 37 (Jam.) Lynit with quhit 
furring, and harit with martrikis sahill. 1578 Ibid. 219 
(Jam.) Ane..gowne. .pasmentit with silver and a haring of 
martrikkes. 

2. trans. To free from hair ; to depilate. 

1802 14 C. Finlater Agric. Surv. Peebles 81 (Jam.) This 
practice, .was called hairing the butter. 1824 Mech. Mag. 
No. 30. 32 By his method, raw hides, after hairing and 
baiting, are converted into leather in less than 30 hours. 
1888 Milit. Engineer. I. 11. 55 The hair is removed with a 
semi-circular knife, called a hairing-knife. 

3. intr. a. 'To produce or grow hair.* {Cent. 
Diet.) b. ' To produce hair-like fibres : said of 
maple-sirup when boiled so low as to string out 
when dripped from a spoon. 1 (Funk.) 

Hair, obs. form of Hake, Here sb,, Hoar. 

Hairb, obs. form of Herb. 

Hai r-band. Also 5 -bond(e. A band or 
fillet to confine the hair. 

c 1440 Promp. Pan'. 236/1 Heere bonde (P. hcrbondc), 
vitta. 1483 Cath. Angl. 184A An Herebande, trica, 
crinale. 1530 Palsgr. 230/2 Heerbande, ruban. 1552 
Huloet, Heere bande or heere lace, discriminate, text a. 

Hairbell, -brain, -brained : see Hare-. 
Hairbreadth (he^jbredb). 

1. The breadth or diameter of a hair; an in- 
finitesimally small space or distance ; a hair's- 
breadth. 

[c 1420 See Hair sb. 5.] 1561 T. Norton Catvin*s Inst. 
in. 259 Let vs not suffer our selues to be led so much as 
on heare hredth away from this onely foundation. 1611 
Bible Judg. xx. 16 Euery one could sling stones at an 
haire breadth, and not njisse. 176^ Fawkfs tr. Idylls oj 
Theocritus xiv. 12, I'm within a nair-breadth raving mad. 
1815 Scott Guy M. xlvi, Drawing herself up so as not to 
lose one hair-breadth of her uncommon height. 

2. attrib. or as adj. : Extremely narrow or close, 
as hairbreadth difference, escape, scape, hence, 
hairbreadth adventure, risk. 

1604 Shaks. Oth. 1. iii. 136 Haire-breadth scapes i' th* 
imminent deadly breach. 1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1852) 
I. 541 The hair-oreadth differences of language. 1800 W. 
Irving Knickerb. vi. iL (1849) 320 His hair-breadth adven- 
tures and heroic exploits. 1871 Freeman Hist. Ess. Ser. 1. 
i. 9 The hair-breadth scapes of hunted patriots. 

Hai r-brede, -breed, north, dial. = prec. 

14.. Camb. MS. Ff. ii. If 38 in Retrosp. Rev. Nov. (1853) 
103 Oon heere-brede owt of this peyne They have no power 
to lyfte me. 1562 J. Heywooo Prov. $ Epigr. (1867) 108, 
1 am streight at feedyng within a here hreade Where I fed 
before. 1855 Robinson Whitby Gloss. s.v., * She*s dying by 
hair-breeds by very slow degrees. 

Hairbrush (he®*jbr»f). A toilet-brush for 
smoothing and dressing the hair. 

1599 A. M. tr. Gabelhouer's Bk. Physicke 259/2 Pinguefye 
the hayrebrushe in Hartes marrowe, or in stale Bitches 
milcke, when as you will dresse your hayre. 1851 Offic. 
Catal. Gt. Exhib. 528 Circular hair brushes, capable of 
revolving either way. # 1886 Fenn Master 0/ Ceremonies i, 
The nail had been driven in with the back of a hair-brush. 

Haircloth (heVjkl?b). [Cf. Haire.] 

1. Cloth or fabric made of hair, used for various 
purposes, as for tents, towels, shirts of penitents and 
ascetics ; also in drying malt, hops, or the like. 

1500 Nottingham Rec. III. 452 Every peece of hayrcloth. 
1582 N. T. (Rh^m.) Matt. xi. 21 They had done penance 
in hearecloth and ashes long agoe. 1613 Sherley Trav. 
Persia 19 Tents of blacke haire-cloth. 1764 Harmer 
Observ. ii. § 17. 75 The same sort of hair-cloth of which our 
coal-sacks are made. 1850 Mrs. Jameson Leg. Monast. 
Ord. (1863) 220 Chastening herself with haircloth, which 
she wore under her royal apparel. 

attrib. 1632 Lithgow Trav. y. 229 [Wei pitched our 
haire-cloth 1 cnts round about Jacobs Well. 1866 G. Mac- 
oonalo Ann. Q. Neighb. xxii. (1878) 408, I sat down on a 
haircloth couch. 1879 CasselVs Techn. Educ. IV. 247/1 
Milk.. poured through a haircloth sieve. 

2. An article (as a shirt, towel, etc.) made of this 
fabric. 

1548 Uoall, etc Erasm. Par. Matt. xi. 68 Woulde haue 
doen penaunce in heerclothes and ashes. 1577 E. Googe 
Heresbach's Husb. 1. (1586) 10 h, ltserveth to convey downe 
the Malt, after it is watred, unto the hearecloth. 1662 J. 
Davies tr. Mandelslo's Trav. 57 The Master of the Bath 
rubb'd me all over with a hair-cloth. 1753 Chambers Cycl. 
Supp. s.v., Hair-Cloths, in military affairs . . are used for cover- 
ing the powder in waggons, or upon batteries, i860 Pusey 
Min. Prophet The ascetic, Jonadab..in his hair-cloth. 

Hai*rdreSS. The mode of dressing the hair ; 
a head-dress. 

a 1843 Sovthev Comm.-pl. Bk. Ser. 11. (1849) 336 (heading) 
Hair-dress of the Madagascarites. 18.. A mer. Antiquarian 
X. 41 (Cent.) Tht± Angakut of Cumberland Sound wear at 
certain parts the hairdress used by southern tribes. 

Hai*rdresser. One whose business is to dress 
and cut the hair. 

1771 Smollett Humph. CI. (1813)112, I was not above 
six hours under the hands of the hair-dresser. 1802 Mar. 
Eogeworth Moral T. {1816) I. xvi. 131 [He} went to a hair- 
dresser, to have his hair cut and brought into decent order. 
1856 B. Cornwall Barber's Shop xvii. (1883) 161 Valets and 
ladies' maids have usurped the office of the hairdresser. 

Hai rdressing. The action, process, or occu- 
pation of cutting and arranging the hair ; the busi- 
ness of a hairdresser. 

1771 Smollett Humph. CI. (1815) 184 He. .values himself 
chiefly upon his skill and dexterity in hair-dressing. 1782 
Jas. Stewart {title) Plocacosmos: or the whole Art of 
Hair-Dressing. 1872 Yeats Techn. Hist. Comm. 299 It is 
in the Modern Period.. that the handicrafts auxiliary to 
hairdressing have been developed. 



HAIRE. 

attrib. 1777 Johnson Let. to BosTvetl?7 Dec, Mrs- Thrale 
ran a great black hair-dressing pin into her eye. 

fHaire. Obs. Forms: a. 1 h£re, here, 2-3 
heere, 3-4 here, 3-6 heare, 4-6 heer>. 0. 3 
hai3re, 3-7 haire (4 hei;re, 4-5 heyre, 4-6 
hayr(e, heire, 5 hayr, heyeer, 5-6 hayer, 6 
heyer). 7. 4-5 hare. [Of this word there were 
two ME, types, both however going back to WGer. 
*hdr/d deriv. of hdr hair : the first directly through 
OE., \VS. hiere, Angl. hfre wk. fem., which regu- 
larly became in ME. htrt, heare, heere, and, with 
mntescence of final e, heer; the second, ME. haire, 
through OF. haire, med.L. haira :-OFranktsh 
*h6rja (OHG. hdrra); the form from French 
survived longest, but is now obs. or merged in 
Hair sb. (sense 7). The ME. variant hare evidently 
arose from assimilation to the corresponding Norse 
form of hair."] Cloth made of hair, haircloth ; esp. 
a hair shirt worn next the skin by ascetics and 
penitents ; extended later to any kind of coarse or 
harsh fabric, as sackcloth or the like, 

a. c 825 Vesp. Psalter xxx'iv. 13 Icfcejerede mecmid heran. 
c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. xi. 2t Hi dydun daed-bote on haran 
[1160 Hatton G. on hzren] and on axan. c 1*00 Trin. 
Coll. Horn. 130 Stiue here to sburte. c iao.5 Lav. 19707 
Iscrudde mid heren. a 1225 Ancr. R. 126 ludit . . ledde 
swuSe herd lif..& werede heare. 1340 Ayenb. 227 Hy bire 
ssredde mid be here. 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) V. 109 
Marcellus deide y-clobede in heer. 1430-40 Lydg. Bochas 
ix. ix. (1554) 201 b, Sharpe heares wer also layde asyde. 
1529 More Dyaloge 1. Wks. 116/1 [He] fasted, watched, 
praied & ware heare. 1^35 Coverdale 2 Kings i. 8 He 
had a rough heer vpon him. 

p. c 1250 Gen. ff Ex. 1977 His clones rent, in hai^re srid. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 22^10 J?e sun . . it sal becum . . dune 
and blak sum ani hair [v.rr. haire, hayre]. £1350 Will. 
Paleme 4778 Hastili bei hent hem on heijresse ful rowe. 
c 1386 Chaucer Sec. Nun's Pr. <$• T. 133 She.. Hadde next 
hire flessta yclad hire io an haire [v.rr. heyre, heire]. c 1440 
Promp. Parv. *2i/z Hayyr, or hayre, cilicium. 1530 
Palsgr. 228/2 Hayre for parfite men, hayre. 1553 in Willis 
& Clark Cambridge (1886) I. 221, iiij yerdes of heire for 
thalter at \\\yd. the yerde. 1 600-1 Ibid. II. 482 Helpinge to 
carrie hnme y* baires y* were vsed hy the Painters ij*. (See 
also HAia sb. 7.] 

y. 13.. Cursor M. 29090 In askes and in hare [lorig. 
haire] and weping and vneses lair [torig. taire]. c 1450 
Norn, in Wr.-Wulcker 725/25 Hoc cilicium t a hare. 

Haire, obs. form of Am. 

c 1340 Cursor M. 19846 (Fairf.) Foure Hstis lange Vn-to be 
haire ber-wib hit [a clotb] hange. 

Haired (heVid), a. Forms : see Haib sb. [f. 
Hair sb. + -ed 2 .] Having hair ; covered with hair 
or hairs. Often with adj, prefixed, as black-haired, 
golden-haired, long-haired. 

c 1380 Wyclif Wks. (1880) 308 pe sterre herid or beerdid. 
c 1400 Destr. Troy 3780 A tulke full faire, Blake horit. 
c 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xvii. 78 In Ethiopy er 3ung childer 
white hared, 1548-77 Vicarv Anat. v. (1888) 34 He that 
hath not his Browes beyred is not seemely. 1674 N. Cox 
Gent I. Recreat. 1. (1677) 106 Crooked-Ieg'd, and commonly 
short-hair'd. 1766 Pennant Zool. (1768) I. 30 A good skin 
well haired is sold for a guinea. 1861 Hulme tr. Moquin- 
Tandon xu 111. v. 149 Others are granulated or haired. 

t Harren, a. Obs. exc. dial. Forms: 1 h&ren, 
4-5 heren, 4-6 heeren, 6 haren, hairne, 6-7 
hearen, 7- hairen 9 dial, harren). [OK.hteren, 
*h/ren = OHG. h&rin (MHG. hmrin, Ger. haren), 
MDn. Jiarijn, harin ^Du. haren) : see Hair and 
-ex 4.] Made or consisting of hair ; hair-. 

971 Btickl. Horn. 22t He. .hine basefcyrede midhacrenum 
hrae^le. <riooo Sax. Leechd. I. 382 Wring Surh hserenne 
claS. 1382 Wvclif Lev. xi. 32 Skynnes and heren shertes. 
1591 Widotves Treas.(is95) Fviijb, Strain it through an 
baren strainer, a 1605 Montgomerie Fly ting w. Pohvart 
462 An hairne tedder. 1649 Jer. Taylor Gt. Exemp. 1. 
Ad § 8. 117 More . . afflictive than his hairen shirt was 
to his body. 1690 \V\ Walker Idiomat. Anglo-Lat. 385 
Tis bolted through an hairen sack, a 1825 Forbv Voc. E. 
Anglia s. v., * A harren brum ', is a hair broom. 

t Hair ester. Obs. [f. Hair sb. + -ster.] A 
worker in horsehair. 

1415 Ordo Paginarum in York Myst. Introd. 25 Tumours, 
Hayresters, Boners. 1412 Ibid, ttate, Pagina de lcz Tumors, 
Hayresters, et Boilers. 

Haireve, obs. form of Hairjf, cleavers. 

Harr-grass. [After L. generic name Aira, 
with reference to the slender hair-like branches.] 
A name for grasses of the Linnsean genus Aira. 

1759 B. Stillingfl. On Grasses Misc. Tracts (1762)371 
To eive such [names] as. .approach as near as possible to 
the Latin names in sound wbere they could not be inter- 
preted.. Thus I have called the aira hair-grass, the bromus 
brome»grass, etc. 1798 Trans. Soc. Arts XVI. 123 The 
grass it now produces (chiefly the aira or hair grass) is so 
hard and wiry. 1866 Treas. Bot. s. v. Aira The tufted 
Hair-grass, .is one of the tallest-growing British grasses. 

Hairif, hayrif (heVrif). Forms : i heserife, 
4 hayrive, 5 hayryf, heyriff, haryffe (harryf ), 
harofe, harife, 6 herif (haylif), haireve, 7- 
hariff, 8- hairough, 9 dial, (see qnots.). [OE. 
hegerife wk. fem., app. f. hege hedge + rife, of un- 
certain meaning. Another OE. name was heze- 
clife, f. difan to cling, Cleave: see clife, ehve 
under Cleavers.] A widely-diffused popular name 
of Cleavers or Goose-grass, Galium Aparine. 

<riooo Sax. Leechd. II. 66 Wudu weaxe and hegerife 
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fcecnuwa ba toga:dere. Ibid. II. 78 Wyl on wastere a»s- 
crinde. .hexerife, mambian ; bebe mid, & bact lie gnid mid 
baire hegenfan. Ibid. III.^ 38 Wyl! in buteran has wyrta 
elenan moran and be^erifan. a 1387 Sinon. Bart hoi. 
(Anecd. Oxon.) 37/1 Rubea minor, ha>Trive. 14.. Norn, in 
Wr.-Wulcker 712/20 Hec uticella, hao*ffe. c 1440 Promp.' 
Parv. 221/1 Hayryf, berbe {S. harr>-yf), rubea vel rubia 
minor, et major dicitur m&dyT. ct^o MS. Lincoln A. i. 
17, If. 283 (Halliw.) Tak wormwod, or harofe, or wodebynde, 
and stamp it, and wrynge owt the jeuse. a 1500 MS. Sloane 
5, If. 29 a Rubia minor, Hayreff clyuer ober aron is like to 
wodrufT, and be sed tiichid will honge in one is clobis. 1530 
Palscr. 228/2 Haylife an herbe. 1597 Gerarde Herbal 
App., Haireue is Cliuers. 1674-91 Ray N. C. Words, Hariff 
and Catch-weed, goose grasse [mis fir. goose-grease], apa- 
rine. 1788 W. Marshall Yorksh. Gloss., Hairough, galium 
aperine, cleavers. 1856 Farmer's Mag. Jan. 62 A dressing 
machine, .for separating cleavers, goose-grass, or hariff from 
wheat or barley. 1876 Whitby Gloss., Hairrough or Harif. 
1877 N. W. Line. Gloss., Hairif. 1877 Holderness Gloss., 
Hairif Hairup, Hairif. 1879 Miss Jackson Shropsh. 
Word-bk. , Harife. 188 x Leicester sh. Gloss. , Erriff. . H ay> 
rough is another andpossibly the correct form. 1883 Hamp- 
shire Gloss., Henff. 1884 Cheshire Gloss., Harif herjf. 
1890 Gloucestersk. Gloss., Hairiff, harif hariff, hariffe, 
hairif haireve. 

Hairiness (heVrines). [f. Haikt a. + -ness.] 
The qnality or state of being hairy or covered with 
hair; hirsuteness. 

1398 Taevisa Barth. De P. R v. xv. (1495) 120 By the 
herynesse therof he defendyth the synewes of the chekes 
from colde ayre. 1578 Banister Hist. Man ix. 112 In 
the Hare such hearynes furtliereth her swiftnes. 1665 
Hooke Microgr. 146 Coyer'd all over with a brown short 
hairiness. 1828 Blackw. Mag. XXI II. 414 Old Father 
Pan, roaming in all his original hairiness in the forests. 

Hairing : see Hatr v. 

Hai'rish, a. rare. [f. Haib sb. + -ish.] Slightly 
or partially hairy ; + hairy, of hair. 

1570 Gauifrido and Bamardo le Vayne (N.), They teare 
their herish mantels grey. 1578 Lyte Dodoensw. iii. 658 The 
first kinde of Cistus. .hath round e rough or hearishe stalk es. 

t Hair-lace. Obs. [f. Hatr sb. + Lace.] A 
string or tie for binding the hair ; a fillet, head- 
band ; also, a fillet in Archil. 

a 1300 Land Cokayne 69 in E. E. P. (1862) 158 pe pilers 
. .wip harlas and capitale. a 1529 Skelton El. Rummyng 
145 Some baue no herelace, Theyr lockes about theyr face. 
1580 Sidney Arcadia in. (1724) II. 485 She took off her 
hairlace, and would have cut off her fair hair. 1698 Fryer 
Acc. E. India <J- P. 2o About their Heads they wear an 
Hairlace. .not to tie their Hair up, wbich is short enough ; 
hut it may be, as our Dames in England, to keep the 
Wrinkles out of their Foreheads. 1738 Swift Pol. Conver- 
sat. 205 They say f> a marry'd Woman has nothing of her 
own, hut her Wedding-Ring and her Hair- Lace. 

Hairless (heVjles), a. [f. Hair sb. + -less.] 
Without or destitute of hair ; hald ; glabrons. 

155a Huloet, Heerles or without heere, or hauing no heere, 
depilis. 1592 Shaks. Yen. ^ Ad. 487 The. .sun ..Whose 
beams upon his hairless face are fix'd. 1611 Corca., Pel/. . 

fild, hairelesse, bauld. 1836-9 Tood Cycl. Anat. II. 523/1 
n front this region is concave and hairless. 1883 Cent. 
May 759 A toothless, hairless, slow-limhed animal. 
Hence Hai rlessness. 

1871 Athenseum 27 May 640 This marvellous people (of 
which hairlessness..is one of the masculine phenomena). 
1875 J. Hawthobne in Contemp. Rei>. XXV. 556 His head 
is hatless. .not to mention its hairlessness. 

Hairlet (heVjlet). [f. Hair sb. + -let.] A 
small or diminutive hair. 

1862 All Year Round 13 Sept. 8 Mr. Samuelson . . adopts 
the belief that each single hairlet on the fly's foot, serves as 
a sucking disc. 1881 Mivart Cat 287 A rod-like process, 
provided with long, slender hairlets. 

HaiT-like, a. [f. as prec. + Like.] Like or 
resembling hair ; finely drawn out like hair. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Fibrous, .full of hair-like threads, 
or strings, 1797 Bewick Brit. Birds (1847) !• 59 note y 
Thinly covered with hair-like feathers. 1892 Daily Neivs 7 
May 2/8 Seeds . . winged or provided with hair-like processes. 

HaiT-line. 

1. A line or rope made of hair. 

1731 Gray in Phil. Trans. XXXYII. 33, I took a Piece 
of a Hair-Line, such as Linnen-Cloaths are dried on. 1870 
Blaine Encycl. Rur. Sp. § 2046 In ..hair lines, each hair in 
every link should he equally big, round, and even. 

2. A very thin or slender line, as the up stroke of 
a written letter. To a hair line : to a nicety. 

1846 Worcester, Hair-line . . a very slender line. 1870 
Emerson Soc. * Solit., Workff Days Wks. (Bohn) III. 64 A 
carpenter swings his axe to a hair-line on his log. 1884 
Harpers Mag. Mar. 654/2 The first hair-line of this letter. 

3. Printing. Hair-line letter: A very thin -faced 
type, generally used for letterings of mounts. 

1888 in Jacobi Printer's Vocab. 

Hair-lip, erroneous form of Hare-lip. 

Hai r-lock. A lock of hair on the head. 

c 1000 Hpt. Gl. 526 (Bosw.) Hasr-loccas, cincinni, crines. 
1583 Stanyhurst /Eneis 1. (Arb.) 28 Doune to the wynd 
tracing trayld her discheaueled hearlocks. 1820 W. Tooke 
tr. Lucian 1-493 Shore me of two of my hair-locks. 

Hairm, Haim, obs. or dial. ft. Harm, Haen. 

Hairough, local form of Hairif. 

Hai rpin, haiT-pin. A kind of pin used in 
dressing and fastening up the hair, fixing a head- 
dress, etc. 

18x8 Todd s.v. Hairneedle, The modern hairpin kept 
the hair in certain fanciful shapes. 1838 Dickens Nich. 
Nick, xix, Kate was dressed to trie very last hairpin. 186s 
Lubbock Preh. Times 23 Many of the latter articles found 
in the Swiss lakes appear., to have been hair-pins. 



HAIR-TRIGGER. 

Hair-powder. A scented powder made of fine 
flour or starch, used in the 18th c. for sprinkling 
the hair or wig in hairdressing ; now seldom used 
except for men-servants. 

1663 Wooo Life (O. H. S.) I. 47s To my harher for haire 
powder, td. 1800 Herschel in Phil. Trans. XC. 444, I 
examined the focus of light, by throwing hair-powder, with 
a puff, into the air. 1864 5 Knight Passages Work. Life 
I. 220 Hair -powder had altogether gone out. 

Hai'r-ring. A memorial finger-ring set with 
a small lock of hair. 

1696 Lond. Gaz. No. 3229/4 An Hair-Ring, set round at 
the top with Diamonds. 1709 Paioa Cupid # Ganymede 
23Heaps of Hair Rings, and cypher'd Seals. 

Hair's-breadth, hair's breadth (he>jz- 
bred». The breadth of a hair; —Hairbreadth. 

1584 R. Scot Discov. Witchcr. v. v. (1886) 80 Limits., 
beyond the which they cannot passe one haires breadth. 
16^8 Baker tr. Balzac's Lett. (vol. III.) 31 There is not a 
haires breadth of difference betweenc them. 1755 Smollett 
Qitix. (1803) I. 101, I am within a hair's breadth of doubt- 
ing. 1856 Dove Logic Ckr. Faith Introd. § 3. 6 Our 
faith in the fact is not shaken a hair's-hreadth. 

b. (See quots.) 

1706 Phillips, Hair's-breadth, a Measure accounted 
among the Jews the 48 th part of an inch. 1832 Lindlev In- 
trod. Bot. 400 A hair's breadth . . the twelfth part of a line. 

c. attrib. or as adj, : Extremely narrow or close 
= Hairbreadth 2. 

1841 GvruN N. Atner. Ind. (1844) I. x. 72 Our chief con- 
versation was.. hairs breadth escapes. 1850 Robertson 
Sertn. Ser. 11. iv. (1864) 52 To draw some subtle hair's- 
hreadth distinction. 1868 Milman St. Pauls 120. 

Hair-shirt. A shirt made of haircloth, worn 
by ascetics and penitents. (Cf. Haire.) 

1737 Pope Hot, Epist. 1. i. 165 No prelate's lawn, with 
hair-shirt lin'd, Is half so incoherent as my mind. 1869 
Freeman Norm. Cong. III. xii. 213 After her death., a 
hair-sbirt was found on her. 

fig. 1884 Pall Mall G. 16 Oct. 1/1 If he had chafed less 
passionately at the hair-sbirt of existence. 

Hair-sieve (he>j,srv). Forms : see Hair and 
Sieve. A sieve with the bottom made of hair 
finely woven ; usually for straining liquid. 

a woo Gerefa in ^«^//Vi(i886) IX. 264 Hersyfe, taemes- 
pilan, fanna, etc. c 1430 Liber Cocorum (1862) 7 )>orowgh 
a herseve loke bou hit sye. 1530 Palsgr. 230/2 Heer cyve, 
sas. 1769 Mas. Raffald Eng. Housekpr. (1778) 345 Drain 
them on a hair^ sieve.^ 1894 Wilson Cycl. Photogr. 179 
Hair sieve, a sieve with very fine meshes, used in tne 
washing of gelati no-bromide of silver emulsions. 

Hai*r- splitter. One who * splits hairs ' (Hair 
sb. 8 j) ; one who makes minute or over-refined 
distinctions, 

1849 Clouch Dipsychus n. i. 42 A criticat hair-splitter I 
1853 De Qlincey Autobiog. Sk. Wks. 1. 60 Not the cavilling 
hair-splitter, hut, on the contrary, the single-eyed servant 
of truth. 1857 Darwin in Life Lett. (1887) II. 105 It 
is good to have hair-splitters and lumpers. Note, Those 
who make many species are the splitters. 

Harr-splitting, vbl. sb. The ' splitting of 
hairs * ; the making of over-nice distinctions. 

1857-8 Sears A than. 15 Metaphysical hair-splitting could 
hardly show the difference. 1874 H. R. Reynolds John 
Bapt. v. i. 306 The hair-splitting of logical Casuistry. 

Harr-splitting, ppl. a. That ' splits hairs * ; 
that makes over-nice distinctions, over-refining. 

1820 T. Mitchell Aristoph. 1. p. exxxv, The hair-splitting 
niceties of language. 1851 Mayne Reid Scalp Hunt, xxxiv, 
Credit.. for their hair-splitting ingenuity. 1856 Olmsted 
Slave States 121 It takes a more hair-splitting mind, than 
negroes are generally endowed with, to think otherwise. 
1877 C. Geikie Christ tvii. (1879) 602 Suhjects for dispute 
to hair-splitting theologians. 

Hairst, Sc. form of Harvest. 

Hai*T-streak. In full, hair-streak butterfly : 
A butterfly of the genus TJtecla ; so called from the 
fine streak-like markings on the wings of some 
species. 

1816 Kirbv & Sp. Entomol. (1843) II. 19 A small East 
I ndian hair streak Butterfly ( Thecla Isocratesl 1859 W. S. 
Coleman Woodlands (1862) 12 The only butterfly that 
really feeds on the Oak is the Purple Hair-streak. Ibid. 
45 The very pretty though not brilliant Brown Hair Streak. 

Hair-stroke. 

1. A very fine line made in writing or drawing ; 
esp. a fine up-stroke in penmanship. 

1634 Peacham Gentl. Exerc. 28 The veines..are made 
with two or three haire stroks with a fine touch of your 
pen. Ibid., Drawing small haire strokes from the hip to the 
knee. 1643 FuLLEa Holy <y Prof St. v. x. 393 Those who in 
matters of opinion varied from the Popes copie the least 
hair-stroke are condemned for Hereticks. 1781 Cowpeh 
Let. 23 Apr., You can draw a hair- stroke where another 
man would make a blot as broad as a sixpence. 

2. Printing. The fine line at the top or bottom 
of a letter, a Ceriph. (Knight Diet. Mech, 1875.) 

Hairt, Sc. form of Heart. 

Hai r-trigger. A secondary trigger in a fire- 
arm, which acts by setting free a spring mechanism 
called the hair, and being delicately adjusted, re- 
leases the main trigger by very slight pressure. 

1830 E. Campbell Diet. Mil. Sc. 249 The hair trigger, 
when set, lets oft" the cock by the slightest touch ; whereas 
the common triggerTequires a greater degree of force. 1856 
T. Hook G. Gurney II. 192 My pistol, which had the hair 
trigger set, went off. 1851 Offic. Catal. Gt. Exhib. 353 
Double rifle, .with single hair-trigger. 

fig. 1894 Crockett Lilac Sunbonnet 23 Her laugh was 
bung on a hair trigger, to go off at every jest and fancy. 
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HAIR-WORM. 

b. aitrib. : see quots. Also hair-trigger 
flower, an Australian plant of the genus Siylidixm, 
having a very sensitive column of stamens, which 
move from si<le to side on the slightest touch. 
(Treat. Bot. 1866.) 

1886 Pall Mall G. 28 May 4/2 What is known in stage 
parlance as a hair-trigger audience— an audience, that is, of 
•lay-goers experienced enough to recognize every delicate 
Ji of acting or skilful contrivance of stage-management. 
189* FmvATMCKSecr.Service under Pitt xxi. .33* .His 'temper 
was of as hair-trigger a character as the pistols which he 
carried. . . . 

Hence Hai'r-trigrgrered «•> having a hair-trigger. 
1824 Scorr St. Ronan's xii, There are your hair-tnggcred 
rifles, that go off just at the right moment. 

Hairum-Bcairum : see Habum-scarum. 

Hairup, local form of Hairif. 

Hair-worm (heVjwwm). A nematoid worm 
of the genus Gordhts ; spec. G.aquaticus, a common 
inhabitant of ponds and rivers. (Sometimes applied 
to the Guinea-worm, Dracunculus medinensis.) 

1658 Sia T. BaowNE Card. Cyrus iv. 65 Gnatworms, 
Acari. hairworms. 175a Sia J. Hill Hist. Anim. 14 The 
Hair-worm, called also the Guinea-Worm. .This is the 
worm that . .gets into the flesh of the natives. 1802 Bincley 
Anim. Biog. (181 3) III. 404 The common hair-worm. The 
popular name of this worm originated in the notion, that it 
was produced from the hair of horses and other animals ; a 
notion that is even yet prevalent among the lower classes. 

Hairy (heVri), a. Also 4 hari, heeri, 4-5 hery, 
4-6 heery, 6 hary, heary, (hearry), heyry, 6-7 
hairie, hayrie, -y. [f. Hair sb. + -Y 1 .] 

1. Having much hair ; clothed with hair ; hirsute. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 8085 pair armes bari wit hirpild hid War 

sette til elbous in bair side. 1388 Wvclif Gen. xxvii. 11 
Esau my brother is an heeri man, and Y am smethe. c 1400 
Lanfranc's Cimrg. 106 An hery skyn. 157 6 Newton 
Lemnie's Complex. (1635) 68 The hotter of complexion 
therefore that every man is . . the hayrier is his body. i577 
B. Googe Heresbach's Husb. ill. (1586) 128 His eares rough 
and heary. 1774G0LDSM. Nat. Hist. (1776J VIII. 13 Cater- 
pillars . . are either smooth, or hairy. 1875 Jowett Plato 
fed. 2) III. 60 A hald man and a hairy man are opposed in 
a single point of Yiew. 

b. trans/. 

1609 Holland Amm. MarcelL xxv. k. 280 They be called 
Comets or hairie starres, for that . . by the flashing of fire 
from them, certaine haires seeme to be scattered. 1678-3 
Mahyell Reh. Transp. 1. 48 We call it [a Comet] an Hairy- 
star. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg. 11. 559 When Storms have 
shed From Vines the hairy Honours of their Head. 

c. In specific names of animals. Hairy Woobttd 
(oobut), Sc., a woolly-bear. 

1896 Sharpe Birds Gt. Brit. II. 11 On two occasions the 
Hairy Woodpecker is said to have occurred in the British 
Islands. 

2. Consisting of hair or of something resembling 
hair ; hair-like. Now rare. 

1535 Cove a dale Song Sol. vi. 5 Thy hayrie lockes are like 
a flocke of goates vpon y a mount of Galaad. 159a Shaks. 
Ven. Ad. 625 His brawny sides, with hairy bristles arm'd. 
1634 Peacham Gentl.Exerc. i6Take a Broome stalke. .chew 
it betweene your teeth till it.. grow heary at the end like a 
pensill. \tonAcc. Seu. Late Voy. is. (17") 98 Her Feathers 
are thready or hairy, 
b. Made of hair. 

1535 Coveboale 2 Mace. x. 26 Gyrded with hayrie cloth 
aboute their loines. 1561 Daus tr. Bullinger on Apoc. 
(1573) 94 b, Like an heery sacke which is wouen or made of 
beeres. 163a Milton Penscroso 169 The hairy gown and 
mossy cell. 1712-14 Pope Rape Lock \\. 25 With hairy springes 
we the birds betray. 1878 C. Stanford Symb. Christ vxi. 177 
Clad in hairy raiment such as prophets used to wear. 

3. Bot. Covered with short weak thin pubescence. 
*597 Ge«. aoE Herbal 1. xiv. § 2. 16 Hairie grasse . . is 

small and little, and rough or hairie like agoate. 1671 Grew 
Anal. Plants t. i. § 45 Though the proper leaves are often 
hairy, yet these are ever smooth. 1776 Withering Brit. 
Planls(i7g6) 1. 150 Styles 2, reflected, hairy. 1884 Bowes & 
Scorr De Bary's Phaner. 70 They preponderate in very 
hairy plants. 

b. In the specific names of plants : see quots. 
1597 t see prec]. 1796 Withering Brit, Plants (ed. 3HII. 
118 Hairy Rest-barrow. 1861 Miss Pratt Flower. PI. VI. 
41 Hairy Sedge. 

4. Comb., as hairy-armed, -dad, -eared, -fibred, 
•heeled, -legged, -locked, -looking adjs. ; also 
hairy-hack, a fish of the family Trichonolidx ; 
hairy-crown, hairy-head, species of Merganser. 

1530 Palsgr. 315/1 Heary locked that hath syde lockes, 
cheuelu. <ri6n Svlvester Du Bartas 11. iv. in. Sekisme 
1039 Fasting hairy-clad. 1797 Bewick Brit. Birds (1847) I. 
291 Covered with hairyJooking feathers. 1888 G. Trum- 
bull Names Birds 69 In. .Cabinet of Nat. Hist., Vol. III., 
1833, the present species [Merganser serrator] is referred 
to as Hairy-crown. Ibid. 74 Hairy-head, name in New 
Jersey of the Hooded Merganser. 1894 Forbes Monkeys I. 
52 The Hairy-eared mouse-lemur, Chirogale trichotis. 1896 
Lydekker Roy. Nat. Hist. V. 392 The remarkahle fishes 
known as hairy-backs, .distinguished from thelast [Cepolidx\ 
by the jugular position of the pelvic fins, which are in front 
of the pectorals. 

Hais, Sc. form of hoase, Hoarbe a. 

Haise, obs. form of has (see Have v.). 

Haist, etc., obs. Sc. forms of Haste, etc. 

Hait, heit (h^t), int. Forms : 4 hayt, haite, 
heyt(e> 5 byte, 6-7 haight, 8- hait. [Cf. Ger. 
hott /] A word of encouragement or command 
given to horses to nrge them forward ; in some 
dialects, to turn them to one side or the other. 
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c 1386 Chaucer Friar's T. 245 The Cartere smoot and 
cryde as he were wood, Hayt [v.rr. haite, heytl Brok, hayt 
Scot, what spare ye for the stones ? Ibid. 263 Hey t now 

Suod he. C1460 Toivncley Mysi. (Surtees) 9 Harrer, 
Iorelle, iofurthe, hyte, And let the ploghe stand, a 1577 
Gascoigne Flozvers Wks. (1587) 101 His thought sayd 
Haight, his silly speech cryed Ho. 1614 Copley Wits, 
Fits % Fancies (N.) Saying to his asse by the way.. 
Haight, beast, and on a God's name, a 1825 Foray Voc. 
E. Anglia, Hait-wo, a word of command to horses m 
a team, meaning, 1 go to the left ' ; for wo, in this case, is 
not stop, hut go. 1879 Miss Jackson Shropsh. Word-bk. 
s. v. Waggoner's words to /torses, The waggoner, standing 
to the left of his horses, would address.. the Pin-horseand 
Shafter alike: k Haw-woop'..come towards; Heit go 
from me. The whole team : 1 Woo ' . . stop. 
Hence Hait v. intr., to cry < hait '. 
1c 1690 Bagford Ball. (Ball. Soc) 757 And Carters for the 
sport left Ho and Halting. 

Hait, obs. form of Hate, Hight, Hot, Hote. 

Haith {be\>), int. Sc. A quasi-oath : a defor- 
mation of Faith ! t" faith ! 

17*4 Ramsay Gentle Sheph. 1. ii. sp. 3 Haith, lasses, ye re 
no Mate. 1786 Burns Tiva Dogs 149 Haith lad, ye little 
ken ahout it. 1871 C. Gibbon Lack of Gold xl, Haitn, 
lass, he'll gar you be sorry some day. 

Halver, Haivin, obs. ff. Hayek, Haven. 
Haji, hajji : see Hadji. 
Hak(e, obs. form of Hack 
Hake (h^k), sbA Also 6 haake, 8 hack. 
[Known only from 14th (?) or 15th c. ; origin un- I 
certain. Mod. Norw. has hakefisk, lit. ' hook- j 
fish\ applied to fish, as the salmon or trout, with 
a hooked under-jaw.] 
1. A gadoid fish, Mcrhtcius vulgaris, resembling 
the cod. Also extended to the genus Merlucius. 

[a 1310 in Wright Lyric P. viii. 31 Alle heo lyven from last 
of lot, ant are al hende ase hake in chete.] c 1430 Lydg. 
Min. Poems (Percy) 201 (Matz.) Hire skyn is tendyr for to 
towche, As of an howndfyssh or of an hake. 155s EoEN 
Decades 273 A fysshe. .whiche we caule haddock es or hakes. 
1573 80 Baret Alv. H 1 Haake, fish, Pagrusvel Pagurus. 
1624 Capt. Smith Virginia vi. 212 Hake you may haue 
when the Cod failes in Summer. 1769 Pennant Zool.lU. 157 
The hake is in England esteemed a very coarse fish. 1880 
Gunther Fishes 542 The 1 Hake ' is found on both sides 
of the Atlantic . . to a length of four feet. It is caught in 
great numbers, and preserved as ' Stock -fish '. 1885 J. S. 
Kingsley Stand. Nat. Hist. 111. 275 The popular name 
current in England is hake, but in the United States the 
prefix « silver ' is generally added, to distinguish it from the 
species of Phycis.. It is also frequently called whiting, New 
England whiting, or Old England hake. 

b. Applied to other gadoid fish, esp. to species 
of the genus Phycis found on the coast of North 
America, and to the New Zealand Lolella rhacinus. 

1871 Hutton Fishes N. Zealand 116 No. 74 (Lotella 
rhacinus) . . has heen termed the Hake. 1883 CasselPs Nat. 
Hist. V. 274 The greater Fork Beard or Forked Hake.. a 
rare fish in British seas, but ranges round the European 
coasts and into the Mediterranean. 1885 J. S. Kings- 
ley Stand. Nat. Hist. I II. 273 Three species are common 
along the eastern American coast, Phycts chuss, Phycis 
tenuis, and Phycis regiiis. The first two are of some econo- 
mical importance . . they are generally known as hakes. 

2. trans/. (See quots.) 

1855 Robinson Whitby Gloss, s. v., 'A greedy hake , 
a grasping discontented person. 1876 Mid. Yorksh. Gloss., 
Hake, .also, a grasping, covetous person. 

3. aitrib. and Comb., as hake-broil, -fishery, -hook ; 
hake's dame, an English fish, Phycis blennioides ; 
also called forkbeard, forked hake. 

1864 Couch Fishes Brit. 1st. III. 125 Greater Forkbeard. 
Hake's Dame, Forked Hake, Goat fish. 1865 Whittier 
Snowbound 244 The hake-broil on the driftwood coals. 
1895 Bickerovke Sea-Fishing (Badm. Libr.) 390 There are 
important hake fisheries in Irish waters .. and also off 
Devon and Cornwall. Ibid. 152 A large hake hook. 

Hake, sb.- dial. [prob. a. ON. haki (Sw. hake, 
Da. hage) hook ; cf. also MDu. hake, Du. haak, 
also mod.Ger. haken hook. In OE. haca occurs 
only as a gloss of 1 pessulus ' bolt [Epinal Gy.803.] 

1. A hook, esp. a pot-hook. 

(The sense in the first quot. is very doubtful.) , . ... 

1488 Ld. Treas. Acc. Scot. I. 100 For cordis and hakkis 
and ryngis to hyng vp the claythis. 1706 Phillips (ed. 
Kersey), Hake, a Pot-hook. 1795 Chron. in Ann. Aeg. 31 
The tea-kettle, and the hake on which it was suspended. 
1806 Bloomfielo Wild Flowers, The Horkey vn, On went 
the boilers, till the hake Had much ado to bear 'em. a. 1825 
Forby Voc. E. Attglia, Hake, a pothook. 

2. The draught iron of a plough ; =Cops 3. 
1787 W. Marshall E. Norfolk (1795) Gloss., Hakes, sb.pl. 

the copse or draught- irons of a plow. 1846 J rid. K.Agrtc. 
Soc. VII. r. 34 One end being fastened to the hake ot the 
plough, and the other to the top of the coulter. 1863 
Morton Cycl. Agric. II. 720-7 (E.D.S.) Hake {Suff.\ the 
dentated iron head of a plough. 

Hake, haik, sb$ [Known only from iSth c. ; 
derivation obscure : possibly from the root hak- of 
Hatch and Heck, if not merely a dialectal varia- 
tion of the latter. It appears to be the prevalent 
form for sense 1 (which also occurs as Hack 
sb£ 4) ; in the other senses it seems to be merely 
a by-form of hack and heck.] 

1. A wooden frame suspended from the roof for 
drying cheeses ; a wooden frame on which fishes 
are dried ; a wooden frame for holding plates. Sc. 

1768 Ross Helenore 77 A hake was frae the rigging hang- 
ing fu' Of quarter kebbocks, tightly made and new. 1880 



HAKEEM. 

J. Skelton Cruiket Meg xiii- 145 Plates suspended in a 
haik above the dresser. 1891 A Matthew Poems * Songs 
2<i Hung like haddocks on a hake. 1895 Month Sept. 53 1 he 
hake was a triangle of wood studded with nails, and from 
every nail there hung a haddock. 

2. A frame for drying bricks ; =Hack sfi.* 3- 
1840 Jml. R. Agric. Soc. I. 111. 35« They [tilesl are 

placed one upon another on the hakes or piles in the sheds 
Fill placed in the kiln. 1843 Ibid. IV. 11. 371 Set them to dry 
on frames (provincially termed hakes), covered with cloth, 

supported on iron standards. 

atirib. x886 W. A. Harris Techn. Diet. Fire Insur., 
Hake-houses, air-drying sheds, for bricks. 

3. A rack for cattle to feed at ; -=Heck. 

1863 Morton Cycl. Agric. II. 720-7 (E. D. S.) Hecks or 
Hakes (Lothiaus), sparred boxes for holding fodder for 
sheep. 1891 H. Stephens Bk. Farm III. 387 Haiks to 
be fitted over troughs in byres and ia cattle-courts. 

4. A latticed framework in a mill-race or the 
like to prevent anything but the water from pass- 
ing through ; = Heck. 

1 89 1 Pall Mall G. 26 Sept. 2/2 At the 1 backwater hakes ' 
ndjoining these mills the workmen sometimes break a bar 
or two, and the salmon coming from the sea get into the 
dam and are secured in very large numbers. 
fHake, sbA Obs. Also 6 hack(e, hag(g, 7 
haque. [a pp. an abbreviation of haquebut, hag- 
but, originally in half-hake or demi-hake =half 
hackbut, applied to a firearm of shorter length 
than the hackbnt. It would appear that for this 
the simple hake, haque, or ^tf^was soon substituted .] 
A short fire-arm used in the 16th c. 

^1538 (see Halp-hake]. 1541 (see Demi-hake]. 1548 
Act 2 % 3 Edw. VI, c. 14 An Acte was made m the 
todl yere of the late Kinge .. for some hbertye to 
shoote in Handegonnes hakes and hacquehuytes. 1556 J. 
Hevwooo Spider % F. Hi. 22 Daggs, handgoons, hakes, 
hagbussers, culuerins, slings. 1607 Cowell Interpr.. 
Haque is a handgunne of about three quarters of a yard 
long. 1656 in Blount Glossogr. 
Hake, haik (h^k), sbS> Sc. and north, dial. 
[f. Hake z/.l] (See qnots.) 

a 1529 Skelton Col. Clonic i\i Howe some synge Lzta- 
bundus At euery ale stake, With, welcome hake and make. 
i8»5 Jamieson, Haik, aterm used to denote a forward, tattling 
woman. 1828 Craven Dial., Hakes, a lounging idle fellow. 

Hake, haik (h^k), v.^ Sc. and dial. [Origin 
obscure : cf. Vn. haken to long, to hanker.] i 
1. intr. * To go about idly from place to place. 
c 1450 Henryson Mot. Fab. 73 The caller cryed ; How, 
haike vpon bight, Hald draught, my dowes. 1674-9" Ray 
N. C. Words 34 To Hake, to sneak or loiter. 1703 1 h ores by 
Lett, to Ray (E.D.S. B. 17) Ahaking fellow, an idle loiterer. 
181 1 Willan W. Riding Gloss., Haik, hake, to lounge, to 
loiter. 1828 Craven Dial., Hake, to go about idly . .about 
is generally added. 1855 Robinson Whitby Gloss., P 0 hake, 
to lay wait for news ; to ' go baking about prying. 

52. intr. To go, advance; *to tramp, trudge or 
wend one's way : the act implies considerable exer- 
tion or endurance 1 (Jam. Supply. 

4:1450 Henryson Mor. Fab. 32 The Muske, the little 
Mouse with all her might, With haste shee baked vn to 
that hill of hight. c 147S RaufCoifyar 644 In that hardy 
in hy, he haiket to that hall For to wit gif Wymondis 
wynning was thair. a 1825 Forby Voc. E. Angha, HaMe, 
to toil ; particularly in walking. . He has been hakingand 
hattering all day long '. 
3. trans. To urge ; to pester. 

1855 Robinson Whitby Gloss, s.v., * He hakes my very 
heart out.' 189a M. C. Morris Yorksh. Folk-t. 3*9 
To hake is to follow with inquiries, to annoy, to pester, to 
hurry on. 'Hake 'em away!' i.e. urge them on almost 
faster than they are able to go. 

Hake, v? [f. Hake sb.^~\ intr. To fish for 
hake. Hence Ha -king vbl. sb. 

1895 J« Bickerovke Fishing (Badm. Libr.) xiu.^90 The 
hakeing season is principally in the autumn and winter. 

II Hakea (h^ k^a). Bot. [mod. Bot. L. : from 
name of Baron Hake.] A large genus of pro- 
leaceous plants, consisting principally of tall 
shrubs, found in Australia and Tasmania. 

1849 C. Sturt Ex/edit. C. Australia I. 35.3 The shrubs 
for the most part consisted of hakea and mimosae. 1882 
Garden jo June 398/1 Banksias and Hakeas are numerous. 

Haked, hacot (hse-ked, hae-kDt). dial. Forms : 
1 hacod, hseced, haecid, 7 hacot, 8 hackhead, 
haget, 8-9 haked. [OE. hacod, hxced = OS. hacud, 
OHG. hahhii, hihhit (MHG. Hchei, hecht , G. 
hechi), prob. from the root of WGer. *hakjan, 
OHG. hicken, to stick, pierce : cf. the other names 
pike, ged, Fr. brochet.] A fish, the pike : usually 
applied to a large sort of pike. 

a 700 Epinal Gloss. 660 Mugil, haecid. * 8oo Erf. Gloss. 
Hecid. <t8oo Corpus Gloss. 1342 Mugil, hatted, tfiooo 
^lpric Colloq. in Wr.-Wulcker 94 ^ and hacodas mynas 
and aeleputan. c 1050 Voc. Ibid. 443/3? Mugil, hacod, o3oe 
heardra. a 1667 Skinner Etymol. Ling. Angl., Hakot, 
occidentalibus adhuc usitatum. i 7 ao T. Cox Magfut 
Britannia II. 1053/1 Pikes of a wonderful Bigness, which 
they call Hakeds. 1759 B. Martin Nat. Hist. Eng. 107 
The neighbouring Meers abound with Fowl and fish. 
Eels, Pikes, Hackheads, &c. 1787 Best Angltng W. 2J50 
In Rumsey mere . . are . . large Pikes which they call Hagets. 
1847 Halliwell, Haked, a large pike. Cambr. 

II Hakeem, hakim (hakrm). Oriental. 
Forms : 7 hackeem, hackin, 7-9 hakim, 8-9 
hakem, 9 hakeem. [Arabic fyakim wise, 

learned, philosopher, physician, f- hakama to 

4-2 



HAKE'S -TOOTH. 

exercise authority, in deriv. conj. to know, be wise or 
learned.] A physician or doctor, in Mohammedan 
countries and in India. 

(1585 T. Washington tr. Ificholays Voy. 111. xii. 93 
The common Phisitions which the Turkes call Echim.] 
1638 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (ed. 2) 234 The Doctors are 
nam'd Hackeems. 1662 J. Davies tr. Olearius' Voy. Am- 
bass. v. 220 He brought along with him his Hakim, or 
Physician. 1845 Stocoueler Handbk. Brit. India (1854) 
308 Many ignorant hakeems who impose, .upon the dense 
population of that locality. 1884 Browning Ferishtah, 
Family 51 Why, his reason chimed Right with the Hakim's. 

Hakeney, Hakern, obs. ff. Hackney, Acorn. 

Hake's-tooth. [f. Hake sb?- + Tooth.] The 
tooth-shell, Dcntaliuvt. 

1731 Capt. W. Wriglesworth MS. Log-bk. of the 1 Lye//', 
18 June, The Soundings Red Sand with Hakes teeth. i88t 
Hamersly Nava/ Encycl., Hake's Teeth, a term for 
Dentalinm, a species of shell-fish whose presence in the 
British Channel serves as a guide to pilots in foggy weather. 
Also applied to some of the deep souadiogs in the Channel. 

Haketon e, obs. form of Haqueton, Acton. . 
Hakille, obs. form of Hackle. 
II Hakim (mvkim). Oriental. Also 7 haccam, 
hackame, hackum, 8 hackham. [Arabic 

p^U. kahim governor, f. ^Ks» hakama to exer- 
cise authority.] A judge, ruler, or governor, in 
Mohammedan countries and in India ; the adminis- 
trative authority in a district 

1615 Bedwell A rob. Trudg., The Haccams ofttimes are 
men of meaner degree. 1713 Ockley Acc. Barbary 105 
Married the next Day by a Priest or Hackham. «8n 
Niebukr's Tray. Arab. xxii. in Ptnkerton Voy. X. 37 
(Stanf.) I applied to the Hakim or judge of the village. 
1866 Sir A. Lyall Verses in India, O/d Pindaree (1889) 3 
Then comes a Settlement Hakim, to teach us to plough 
and to weed. 

Hakim, var. of Hakeem. 

+ Hacking. Obs. A kind of net, or apparatus 
with net attached, used for taking sea-fish. 

160a Carew ComwaU 30 a, For the Haking, certain 
stakes are pitched in the Ose at low water, athwart some 
Creeke, from shore to shore, to whose feete they fasten 
a net. Ibid., Of round fish.. The general! way of killing 
lhese..»s by Weares, Hakings, Saynes, Tuckes, and 
Tramels. Ibid., The tramel. .serueth to such vse as the 
Weare and Haking. 

Hal, obs. f. Hale, Hall ; pa. t. of Hele vA 
IIHalacliah, halakah (hala-ka). Also 
halacha, -aka. [Heb. mbn h&lakah (pi. hdldkoth) 
that which one walks by, f. "pn haJak to walk.] 
A legal decision regarding a matter or case for 
which there is no direct enactment in the Mosaic 
law, deduced by analogy from this law or from the 
Scriptures, and included as a binding precept in 
the Mishna. 

1856 Ethe ridge Jerus. £ Tiberias 182 Hi/katka, or 
H alaka, the ultimate conclusion on a matter debated ; hence- 
forth constituting a rule of conduct ; from halak, 1 to walk '. 
1881 W. R. Sm ith Old Test, in yew. Ch. iit 13 Halacha 
was legal teaching, systematized legal precept. 1882 Far. 
aAR Early Chr. \. 555 He was met by Rabbi Eliezer in the 
street of Sepphoris, and gave to the Rabbi a Halacha, or 
legal decision, which pleased him, on Deut. xxiil 19. 

Hence Hala-chic a., of, pertaining to, or relating 
to the Halachah. Halachist, one who deduces 
laws from the Bible. 

1856 Etheridge Jerus. <fr Tiberias 428 An entire syste- 
matic discourse . . on an halakic thema. 1878 Academy 606/1 
A great Halakhic teacher in Castille at the time of the ex- 
pulsion of the Jews from Spain. 1882 Farrar Early Chr. 
I. 473 The Jewish Halachists, who spend their whole lives 
in torturing strange inferences out of Lcvitic regulations. 

II Halalcor. East Indies. Forms: 7halalchor, 
holacueuT, holencor, alchore, 8 halla-, hali- 
chore, hollocore, 9 hallalcor. [Persian (Urdu) 

jy* J^U. fyalalkhor, f. Arab. JiL. a thing reli- 
giously lawful or indifferent + Pers. u^y* khur-dan 
to eat.] One of the lowest and vilest class in 
Persia, India, etc., to whom everything is lawful 
food. 

166a J. Davies tr. Mandelslds Trav. 59 One of those 
Holacueitrs, who are wont to march in the head of the 
Caffilas. .and serve instead of Trumpeters. 1696 Ovington 
Voy. Sural 382 (Y.) The Halalchors. .are another Sort of 
Indians at Suratt, the most contemptible. 1698 Fryer Acc. 
E. India $ P. 28 As base as the Holencores. 1786 Burns Let. 
to R. Aiken Oct., Those misguided few. .who joined, to use 
a £ e £ l0 ° Phrase, the • hallachores ' of the human race. 
l 7** ) Burkk Sp. agst. IV. Hastings Wks. XITI. 323 He is 
wholly driven from all honest society . . He becomes an 
HaUchore. t8ia Maria Graham Jrul. Resid. India 31 {Y.l 
for the meaner offices we have a Hallalcor or Cnandela 

-rr i most wretch ed Pariahs). * 

Halas, obs. var. Alas, int. 

ttsoo Melusine xxxvii. 298 4 Halas, Melusyne ', sayd 
Kaymondm . .'now haue I lost you for euer '. i6to Holland 

H^^S'uSSai? 6 U ° f Bdwiwl ^ OUr 
Halatinons (halartinas), a. [f. Gr. akanv-os 

made of salt, f. aX$ salt : see -ous.l Saline, salt. 
x886 in Syd. Soe. Lex. 

Halation (hal? 1 -Jan). Photogr. [irreg. f. Halo 
+ -ATlOJf.] The term used to denote the spreading 
of light beyond its proper boundary in the negative 
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image upon the plate, producing local fog around 
the high lights, or those portions of the picture 
which are brighter than the rest of the image 
(Cycl. Photogr.). 

1859 G. W. Perrv in Jritl. Photogr. Soc. Lond. 15 Nov., 
[The phenomenon] to which, until a better one is found, I 
have applied the term halation. r88i Aihenarum No. 2826. 
8s 7 Papers read : ' Halation ', by Capt. Abney. This was 
shown not to arise from any turbidity in the glass, but from 
light being reflected from the back of the plate. 

Halberd, halbert (harlkud, -wt), sb. 
Forms : 5 haubert, 6 hauberd(e, hal-, hawbart, 
holber,halbearde,6-7 holberd(e, 7hol-,hould- 
b(e)ard, holbert, harbert, hallbard, halbar, 6- 
halbard, -berd, 7- -bert, [a. OF. hale-, hallebard 
(15th c.), alabarde (14th c.) ( = Pr., Sp., It. ala- 
bardd), ad, MHG. helmbarde, mod.G. and Du. 
hellebarde, of which the second element is OHG. 
barta (Ger. barte), OLG. barda (MDu. baerde) 
broad -ax, deriv. of OTeut. *bardo-z beard. For 
the first element, two derivations have been sug- 
gested ; (1) the very rare MHG. helm, halm handle, 
as if * handled broad-ax (2) helm helmet, with the 
sense ' ax for smashing helmets \ The latter is, on 
phonetic and other grounds, approved by Klnge, 
and by Darmesteter. Formerly pronounced hgl-.] 

1. A military weapon, especially in use during the 
15th and 1 6th centuries; a kind of combination of 
spear and battle-ax, consisting of a sharp-edged 
blade ending in a point, and a spear-head, mounted 
on a handle five to seven feet long. 

1495 Act 11 Hen. VII, c. 64 Preamb., Armours Defen- 
sives, as.. Bowes Billes Hauberts. 1497 Naval Accts. 
Hen. VII (1896) 99 Halberdes of fflaunders making . . cxx. 
Halberdes of London making., x. Halberdes of the forest of 
Deuon. .lx. 1530 Palsgr. 228/2 Halbarde, halebarde. Ibid. 
229/2 Hauberde, a weapen. a 1541 Wyatt in Tot/e/rs Misc. 
(Arb.) 87 No. .Sergeant with mace, with hawbart, sword, nor 
knife. 1567 Turberv. Poems in Chalmers Eng. Poets II. 
588/2 For push of pike, for holbers stroke. 1589 PasgutTs 
Ret. 8 To bende euery man the point of his Holberde at 
her. 1630 Wadsworth PilgT. viii. 89 Hee.. committed mee 
lo the custody of foure souldiers armed with Houldbeards. 
1647 Clahenoon Hist. Reb. vi. § 280 He was slain by a 
blow with a halbert on the hinder part of his head. 1664 
Flodden F. vii. 71 Some did in band their hoi herds hent. 
»7zo Ozell Vertot's Rom. Rep. 1. 1. 24 The Offensive [Arms] 
were the Javelin, the Pike or Halberd, and the Sword. 
1855 Macaulav Hist. Eng. III. 375 This wall . .the soldiers 
defended desperately with musket, pike, and halbert. 
b. As denoting the rank of a sergeant. 

1749 FiELOiNO Tom Jones vn. xi, He. .had .. so well in. 
gratiated himself with his officers, that he had promoted 
himself to a halbert. 1796 Grose Diet. Vulg. Tongtte s. v., A 
weapon carried by a Serjeant of foot. To get a hatbert ; to 
be appointed a Serjeant. 1853 Stocqueleh Milit. Encycl. 
s.v., Old ha/berd ts a familiar term formerly used in the 
British army, to signify a person who had.. risen to the 
rank of a commissioned officer, 
fc. (See quot. 1796. ) Obs. 

1:763 Brit. Mag. IV. 388 The plaintiff received 300 lashes 
with a cat-o'- nine-tails at the halberts, under colour of the 
seatencc of a court-martial. 1796 Grose Diet. Vu/g. 
Tongue s. v., To be brought to the halberts ; to be flogged 
a /a mi/itaire \ soldiers of the infantry, when flogged, being 
commonly tied to three halberts, set up in a triangle, with 
a fourth fastened across them. 1824 Macadlay Gt. Law- 
suit Misc. Writ. (1889) 55 My old uncle .. would have had 
some of them up to the halberts. 

t 2. trans/. A soldier armed with a halberd ; a 
halberdier. Obs. 

1577-S7 Holinshed Chron. III. 1402/1 Foure thousand 
men.. the greater part whereof were shot [=gunners], the 
other were pikes and halberds. 1603 Holland P/utarch's 
Mor. 1223 Two halberds of Archias guard knocked at the 
outward gate. 

3. (See quot.) ? Obs. 

1727-51 Chambers Or/., Halbert, among farriers.. is a 
piece of iron, an inch broad, and three or four inches long, 
soldered to the toe of an horse's shoe, that jets out before ; 
to hinder a lame horse from resting or treading on his toe. 

4. attrib. and Comb., as halberd-bearer, -length, 
-staff-, halberd-headed a., halberd-shaped a. 
Boi. (of leaves \ shaped like the ax of a halberd ; 
halberd-shoe (see sense 3) ; halberd-weed, the 
West Indian shrub Neurolstna lobata. 

1 775 Fletcher Script. Sea Us ir. § 17 Wks. 1795 V. 267 
To rank him with an *hal bert .bearer. r866 Treas. Bot., 
*Ha/bert -headed, abruptly enlarged at the base into two 
diverging lobes, like the head of a halbert. 1571 Digges 
Pan torn. 1. xix. Fj b, The distance betwene GE 30 *hal- 
berde lenghtes. 1796 Withering Brit. P/atits (ed. 3) III. 
587 Leaves egg-shaped . . I have not seen any * halberd- 
shaped. 1880 Gray Struct. Bot. iii. § 4. 96 Leaves are 
Hastate or Halberd-shaped, when the lobes, at the base, 
point outwards. 1727-51 Chambers Cycl. s. v., *H albert- 
shoes, .constrain a fame horse to tread, or rest, on his hed. 
1756 P. Browne Jamaica 315 The *Halbert-weed . . gene- 
rally rises to the height of four or five feet. 

Hence Ha lberded a., armed with a halberd. 

a 1800 Loya/ Songs (Mason), The halberted train. 1841 
Borrow Zincaii 1. 1. § 1. 41 Thehalberded bands of the city. 

Halberd, v. rare. [f. prec. sb.] trans. To 
slash with a halberd. 

1874 Dro// Stories fr. Abbeys Touraim 11 At the risk of 
having his body halberd by the soldiers. 

Halberdier (haelbardwu). Also 6 holbarder, 
hal-, holberder, halberdear, 6-8 halbard(i)er, 
7 halbertere, -tier, halbeerter, holberteer, 7-8 
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halberdeer, -teer, $-9 halbadier, 9 hallebar- 
dier. [a. OF. ha/e-, hallebardier { « Sp. alabar- 
dero, It. alabardiere), f. hahbard Halberd : see 
-ieb.] A soldier armed with a halberd ; spec, a 
member of certain civic guards carrying a halberd 
as a badge of office. 

1548 Hall Chron., Edtv. IV, 227 Horsemen, besyde a 
great number of Lanceknightes and Halberders. 1589 Ive 
Instruct. 73 The Halbardiers maye also fight better in a 
prease then the Pikemen. 1589 Pasquils Ret. B b, The 
big bodied Holberders that guarde her Maiestie. 1621 G. 
Sandys Ovid's Met. v. (1626) 9 Yet Perseus would not ven- 
ture to inuade The Halbertere Eritheus with his blade. 
1649 C Walker Hist. Independ. 11. 87 The King was 
brought to the Bar by Colonell Hacker with Halbcrdeers. 
X684 Lond. Gaz. No. 1956/4 Several Constahles, Holberteers 
and Inhabitants waited their coming. 1760-72 tr. Juan Sf 
Ulloa's Voy. (ed. 3) II. 49 The company of halbadiers 
bringing up the rear. 1855 Macaulav Hist. Eng. IV. 4 
The royal coach, escorted by an army of halberdiers. 

Hence Halberdie'red a., attended by halberdiers. 

a 1882 Sir R. Christison A utobiog. (1885) l.ii. 33 The Town 
Council of the city, robed and halberdlered, walked from 
the gate to the hall. 

Ha'lberdman. = Halberdier. Also Ha T- 
berdsman. 

1595 Duncan Appendix Etymol. (E. D. S.\ Safeties, a hal- 
bert man. 1633 Shirley Bird in Cage (Fairholt), ' You are 
one of the guard ? * ' A poor halbert-man, sir.' 1638 Sp. Star 
Chamber at Censure of BastTvicke, etc. 30 The Halbertmen 
standing round about. 1867 Motlev Neiherl. III. 96 
Pikemen as well as halberdsmen carried rapiers. 

Halbergit, var. Haberject. 

Halboie, obs. form of Hautboy. 

t Halch, Obs. exc. dial. Forms : 4 halche(n, 
6-9 haJch, 9 dial, halsh. [In senses 1 and 2 app. 
a dial, variant of Halse v.^ and v.' 1 ; whether sense 

3 has arisen out of these is not certain.] 

j 1. trans. To clasp in one's arms, embrace ; 
« Halse i . Obs. 

xx. . Gaiv. 4- Gr. Knt. 939 He hym bonkked proly, & ayber 
hatched ober, 

jb. inlr. To hang upon in embracing, throw 
one's arms upon. Obs. (? pseudo-archaism.) 

c 1650 Marr. Gawaine 65 in Furniv. Percy Fo/io I. 110 To 
halch vpon him, King Arthur, this lady was full faine. 

1 2. tram. To hail, salute, greet ; = Halse v. 1 3. 

1515 Scot. Field 52 in Chetham Misc. II, When he 
heard how unkindly his townes they were halched, He 
piked him to Parice, for thinges that might happen, c 1650 
Earle Westmorland 27 in Furniv. Percy Folio 1. 301 The 
Lord Hume halched them right soooe, saying, 'banished 
men, welcome to mee 1 ' 

3. To fasten, tie, knot. Now dial. 

13. . Gaw. <$• Gr. Knt. 185 pat half his armes per vnder 
were halched in be wyse Of a kyngez capados. Ibid. 657 
Nowe alle b«se fy Ue sybe3, forsope, were fetled on j?is 
kny^t, & vchone halched in ober, bat non ende hade. Ibid. 
1852 For quat gome so is gorde with bis grene lace, While 
he hit hade hemely halched aboute. 1828 Craven Dial., 
Halsh, to tie, to fasten, to knot. 1869 Lcmsdale Gloss., Halch. 

+ Ha*lcydon. Obs. [An incorrect form of 
ha/cyon, prob. influenced by L. alcedo kingfisher.] 
« Halcyon 1. Hence + Halcydo-nian a. [cf. L. 
alcedonia the halcyon days], calm, tranquil. 

r6ix Coryat Crudities 389 It enioyeth great peace and a 
very halcedonian time. 1647 A. Ross Muse's Interpr. viii. 
(1675) 145 The Halcyons or Halcydons were said, I think, 
to be begot of Lucifer. 

Halcyon (harlsian, harljbn), j£.and a. Forms : 

4 alceorijalicioii, 6 alcion, halsion, 6-7halcion, 
7 alcian, 6- alcyon, halcyon, [a. L. halcyon, 
more properly alcyon, a. Gr. oXkv^jv kingfisher. 

The spelling oA- hal-, is supposed to have arisen out of 
the fancy that the word was f. aA-* sea+KiW conceiving, 
connected with the fable that the halcyon broods upon her 
nest floating on the calm sea in the * halcyon days '.1 
A. sb. 

1. A bird of which the ancients fabled that it 
bred about the time of the winter solstice in a nest 
floating on the sea, and that it charmed the wind 
and waves so that the sea was specially calm 
during the period : usually identified with a species 
of kingfisher, hence a poetic name of this bird. 

1390 Go\VERCtf«/ClI.io6(Bodl. MS. 2g4)Hirbriddes3it.. 
Of Alceon be name bere. 1398 Tee vis a Barth. De P. R. xix. 
Ixxix. (1495) 910 In the clitfe of a ponde of Occean, Alicion, a 
see foulc, in wynter maketh her neste and layeth egges in vii 
dayesand sittyth on hrood. .seuen dayes. 1545 Jove Exp. 
Dan. Ep. Ded. (R ), Thei saye, that in the. .coldest tyme of 
the yere, these halcions (making their nestis in the sea rockis 
or sandis) wille sitte their egges and hatche forth their 
chickens, c 1592 Marlowe Jew 0/ Malta 1. i, How stands 
the wind ? 1 nto what corner peers my halcyon's bilt ? a 1631 
Drayton Noah's Flood (R .), There came the halcyon, whom 
the sea obeys, When she her nest upon the water lays. 
c r75o Shenstone Elegies v. 22 So smiles the surface of the 
treach'rous main As o'er its waves the peaceful halcyons 
play. 1819 Wiffen Aotiian Honrs (1820) 104 The brilliant 
halcj'Ons.. fluttering upon azure wings, appear Loveliest 
above secluded waters. 1867 Contemp. Rev. VI. 252 The 
alcyon sits her floating nest. 

fig. a 1649 DauMM. of Hawth. Poems Wks. (17 11) 39/1 
Makes Scotland's name to fly On halcyons wings . . Beyond 
the ocean to Columbus shores. 1880 Golow. Smith in 
Atlantic Monthly No. 268. 200 The halcyons of literature, 
art, and science were floating on the calm and sunlit sea. 

b. In Zool. a kingfisher of the Australasian 
genus Halcyon, or of the subfamily Haley oninx. 

1773-84 Cook Voy. (1790) V. 1805 We found the halcyon, 
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or great king-fisher, having fine bright colours. 1802 R. 1 
Brookes 1 Gazetteer (ed. 12) s.v. P. William's Sound, The 
birds found here were the halcyon, or great kingfisher [etc]. 

f 2. Calm, quietude, halcyon days. Obs. 

1647 Trapp Comm. Matt. ix. 15 Our halcyons here are 
but as marriage feasts, for continuance. 1654 — Comm. Ps. 
ii. 4 By this means the Church had an happy Halcyon. 
1748 Richardson Clarissa (1811) II. 4 'Tis well one of us 
does [want courting], else the man would have nothing but 
halcyon. 1797 Mrs. A. M. Bennett Beggar Girl (1813) IV. 
144 All, therefore, was halcyon with Mrs, Woudbe. 
B. attrib. passing into adj. 

1. Of, or pertaining to, the halcyon or kingfisher. 
Halcyon days [Gr. dAjcvoWScs r)n*pw, L. alcyonei 
dies, alcyonides, alccdonia~\ : fourteen days of calm 
weather, anciently believed to occur about the 
winter solstice when the halcyon was brooding. 

[1540 Hyrde tr. Vives 1 Instr. Chr. Worn. (1592) Pj, 
Wherefore those daies be called in Latine Halcionii, that is 
as you would say, the Halcion birdes daies. 1545 Jove 
Exp. Dan. 2 a (Stanf.), I remembred the halcyons dayes. 
1591 Shaks. 1 Hen. VI, 1. ii. 131 Expect Saint Martins 
Summer, Halcyons dayes.] i6ot Holland Pliny x. xxxii. 
(R.), They lay and sit about mid-winter . . and the time 
whiles they are broodie, is called the halcyon daies : for 
during that season the sea is calm and navigable^ especially 
in the coast of Sicilie. 1605 Shaks. Lear 11. h. 84 Bring 
oile to fire, snow to the colder moodes..and turne their 
Halcion beakes With euery gale, and varry of their Masters. 
[For the allusion see Kingfisher.] 1839 Penny Cycl. XI 1 1. 
230/1 The fable of the floating cradle in which during the 
Halcyon days the bird was said to rear its young. 

2. Calm, quiet, peaceful, undisturbed. (Usually 
qualifying days.) 

1578 Chr. Prayers in Priv. Prayers (1851) 464 It hath 
pleased thy grace to give us these Alcyon days, which yet 
we enjoy. 1631 Gouge God's Arrows v. xvii. 429 Were 
our daies more halcyon, more quiet and peaceable. _ ifyi 
Evelyn Mem. (1857) I. 13 Fortifications (a great rarity in 
that blessed halcyon time in England). 1665 Sir T. Herbert 
Trav. (1677) 11 When two are seen, they foretel Halcyon 
weather. 1841 D'Israeli Amen. Lit. (1867) 250 Peace and 
policy had diffused a halcyon calmness over the land. 1878 
Masque Poets 218 The bird of love, in days so truly halcyon, 
Upon the billows well might build her nest. 

t Halcyon, v. Obs. rare- 1 . [f. prec. sb.] 
trans. To calm, tranquillize. 

1616 J. Lane Cont. Sqr.*s T. 236 Shee, calling^ Horbell, 
Gnartolite, Leyfurco too, thus halcioneth her spite. 

t Halcyonian (haelsi|<?u-nian), a. Obs. Also 
7 halci-. [f. L. {K)alcyoni-us of the halcyon + 
-an.] Of or pertaining to the Halcyon ; calm, 
quiet, peaceful ; =* Halcyon B. 

1617 Drumm. of Hawth. Forth Feasting, What halcy- 
onian days thy reign should give. 1650 A. B. Mutat. 
Pole/no 11 Halcionian quiet times at Sea. 1659^ Hammond 
On Ps. xciv. 15 The halcyonian dayes that the Christians had. 

Halcyonic, -ite, -oid, var. Alcyonio, etc. 
Ha'lcyonine, a. Omiih. Of or pertaining to 
the subfamily of kingfishers (Halcyoninx) of which 
the genus Halcyon is the type. 
Hald, -en, obs. forms of Hold, Holden. 
tHale, s6. x Obs. [A parallel form to Heal 
sb., ME. hele, and Hail sb. 2 , conformed in vowel 
to the adj., OE. kdl.] Health, well-being, welfare ; 
cure, remedy ; «Hail sb. 2 . Heal sb. 

a 1200 Moral Ode 202 in Trin. Coll. Horn. 226 Ac mihte 
libbe afre-mo a blisse and an hale, c iaoo Vices <$• Virtues 
(1888) 29 Ne on wele ne on wau^he, ne on hale ne on unhale. 
c 1205 Lay. 17755 pat seal be on bin hale. 1596 Spenser 
Astroph. 103 AH heedlesse of his dearest hale. 1795 Burns 
Poem addressed to Mitchell v, My hale and weel I'll talc a 
care o't. [But here perh. only a Sc. dial, form of Heal sb".) 

b, 77/ hale, var. of ill kail (Hail sb. 2 2), had 
luck. In quots. used ad vb. =* Unfortunately, un- 
luckily, disastrously. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 4905 Ful ilhale [Fair/, il haile] did yee 
at dede. c 1460 Towneley Myst. (Surtees) 230 Now ilia 
ale was he borne, 
t Hale, sb. 2 Obs. Forms : 1 healh (heale), 1-4 
hal, 4-5 hale. [OE. halh, healh, infl. hale, heale.] 
A corner, a nook ; a secret place. 

c 897 K. Alfred Gregory's Past. xxxv. 245 ForSacm aelc 
wag oid Rebiejed twiefeald on Saem heale. c 1000 Prose 
Life St. Guthlac xx. 82 Hleonian on 6am hale his cyrcan. 
rtiioo Anglo-Sax. Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 326/9 Angulus, 
hyrae, oSoe heal. a. 1250 Owl <y Night. 2 I ch was in one 
sumere dale, In one suthe di^ele hale. £1315 Shoreham 
160 Ac tho hy herde God speke, Wei sone an hal by-gonne 
threke. « 1327 Pol. Songs (Camden) 150 We beth honted 
from hale to hurne. C1450 Myrc 1384 Hast bow do bat 
synne bale By any wommon bat lay in hale? 
t Hale, sb.z Obs, Also 5 halle, 6 hail, hall, 
[app. a. OF. hale (13th c, in Littre), mod.F. halle 
a covered market-place, a. OS. and OHG. halla, 
an area or space covered over. The word is thus 
in origin a doublet of Hall, with a different pro- 
nunciation and application, due to its French use.] 
A place roofed over, but usually open at the sides ; 
a pavilion ; a tent ; a booth, hut, or other tem- 
porary structure for shelter. 

£1330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 9280 In halles and 
hales hordes leyd. c 1440 Promf>. Parv. 222/1 Hale or 
tente, fiapilio, scena. £-1440 Capgrave Life St. Kath. 1. 
734 Euery man had plente in hale and in halle. 1480 
Caxton Chron. Eng. ccxlii. (1482) 277 The kyng lete make 
in al hast a long and a large hous of tymbre the which was 
callid an hale (and couered with tylles ouer) and it was open 
al about on both sides and at the endes. 1530 Palsga. 
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228/2 Hall a long tent in a felde, tente. 1572 I. B. Let. in 
Brydges Cens. Lit. VI I. 240 (N.) Dangerous diseases .. to 
souldiours by reason of lying upon the ground and un- 
covered, and lykewyse to horses forlacke of hales. 1577-87 
Holinsheo Chron. (1807-8) III. 81 Certeine Frenchmen .. 
hearing that the English tents and pavillions were a good 
waie distant from the armie. .spoiled the hails, robbed the 
tents. 1606 Holland Sueton. 55 A certaine rate in monie 
. .allowed, For their sumpter-mules, for their tentes and hales, 
b. (as sing.') ? A market-hall [ — F. les halles]. 
1541 Aberd. Reg. V. 16 (Jam,) The townis consent to mak 
a halis to mett the wyttal thathapenis to cum to this burgh 
to sell. 

Hale {he l \\ sbA Now rare or Obs. Also 6 Sc. 
haill. [f. Hale v}, of which sense 1 may be 
the imperative, used suhst. See also Haul sb.] 

1. In hoise and kale, hale and how, exclamations 
of sailors in hauling something. 

1470-85 Malory Arthur vn. xy, Where were many 
shyppes and maryners noyse with hale and how. 1513 
Douglas /Eneis 111. via. 111 Towart the left, with mony heis 
and haill, Socht all our flot, 1867 Morris Jason x. 587 
And so drew Argo up, with hale and how, On to the grass. 
1890 — in Eng. Illustr. Mag. July 759 Uprose the hale and 
how of the mariners, 
b. The act of haling or hauling. 

c 1695 Congreve Taking 0/ Namur (Seager), Uprooting 
hills with most tremendous hale. 

2. A haul (of fish). 

1751 R. Paltock P. Wilkins xxxiv. (1883} 92/2. It being 
a large hale, and a shelving bank, I could not lift it. 

Hale, sb£ Obs. exc. dial. Also 7 haile. [app. 
a. ON. kali, Da. kale tail : cf. plough-tail.] 

1. pi. The two handles of a plough or wheel- 
barrow. 

161 1 Cotgr., Le manche d*une charrue, a Plough-tayle, 
or handle; the Plough-hale. 1613 Markham Eng. Hus* 
bandman 1. 1. vi. (1635) 36 If your Plough-irons . . will not 
bite on the earth.. it is a signe that you hang too heavie on 
the Plough hales. 1649 Blithe Eng. Improv. Impr. (1653) 
100 For the Plough-handles, some call them Stilts, and some 
Hales, and some Staves. 17*5 in Bradley Fam. Diet. s.v. 
Plough. 1868 Atkinson Cleveland Gloss., Hales, the 
handles or ends of the plough-stilts : usually in the com- 
pound form Plough-hales. 1877 N. IV. Line. Gloss., 
Barrcav-halc, the handle of a wheel-barrow. 

f 2. A pot-hook. Obs. 

1674 Ray S. ff E.C. Words 68 A Hale : (Suff.) i.e. a tram- 
mel in the Essex dialect. 

f Hale, sbfi Obs. rare. - Halo. 
C1440 Promp. Parv. 222/t Hale, or cyrcle a-bowte be 
mone, halo. 

Hale (h^'l), a. (adv.) Forms: a. Eng. 1 hal, 2-4 
hal, 3- hale (4 halle, ale, hele, 8-9 heal, north, 
dial, heale, heeal, heyel, yell). j8. Sc. 4 halle, 
4- hale, 5- hail (5 hayle, 5-6 haile, 5- haill, 6 
heale, hele, 6-8 heal). [The northern dial. repr. 
of OE. kdl, which became in south and midl. dial. 
kSl, kool, hole, Whole, but remained in the north 
kdl, kale, in which form it has been taken over in 
modern times into the literary language in sense 3. 

In Scotch from 1 5th c, long a was spelt ay, ai; 
hence, the later Sc. forms hayl, hail, haill, for 
earlier kale, OE. kdl, must be distinguished from 
original north Eng. Hail, in same sense, derived 
from Norse keill. Heal{e is a modern Sc. repr. of 
the closer sound (trial, hi^l) into which hale has now 
passed, and must be distinguished from Eng. heal 
(hfl), ME. kele.] 

I. 1. Free from injury ; safe, sound, unhurt. 
Now only Sc. and north, dial. 

c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. x. 22 Se burh-wunab 0$ ende, se 
byb hal. £1200 Ormin 14818 Godess folk all hal & sund 
Comm. .to Iande. a 1300 Cursor M. 24888 If bou will hale 
Cum o bis scip to land. 1375 (MS. 1489) Barbour Bruce 111. 
92 The King, .eschapyt haile and fer. c 1400 Maundev. 

iRoxh.) xvii. 79 It kepez be lymmes of a man hale. 1513 
)ouglas /Eneis (1553) ix. iv. 102 So hele and fere [ed. 
Small hail and feyr] mote sauf me Jupiter. < 1567 Satir. 
Poems Reform . iv. 74 It wald mak ony haill hairt sair. 1597 
Montgomerie C/ierric $ Sloe 897 Quhyle my heart is heal 
[rime prevail]. 1786 Burns/?/, to Major Logan iii, Hale 
be your heart, hale be your fiddle. 1802 R. Anoerson 
Cumberld. Ball. 35 O heale be thy heart ! my auld cronie. 

2. Free from disease, healthy, in good health, 
well ; recovered from disease, healed, ' whole 
Now Sc. and north, dial* 

c 1000 Sax. LeecM. I. 74 J?onne biS se man hal on breora 
nihte fyrste. c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 29 Ane wunde . . bet ne 
mei beon longe hwile hal. a 1300 Cursor M. 13 106 Messels 
er hale, cripels gas right. £1375 (15th c. MS.) Sc. Leg. 
Saints Prol. 125 Of all sekness, and of all bale, In name of 
Ihesu bai mad haile. £1450 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 3638 
[He] had made diuerse hale and fere. 1513 Douglas sEneis 
iy. Prol. 126 Ane haill mannis estait, In temperat warmnes, 
nother to cald nor hait. 1579 Spensea Sheph. Cat. July 
107 My seely sheepe ..bene hale enough, I trowe^ 1597 
Montgomerie Cherrie Slae 1474 Our full intent is now 
To ha if ae hale. 1792 Burns Duncan Gray iv, Meg grew 
sick— as he grew heal. 187 1 G. Macdonald Gospel IVomen, 
in Wks. Fancy $ /mag. II, 135 Sickness may be more hale 
than health. 

+ Jig. P'ree from what is injurious; sound, 
wholesome. Obs. 

c 1300 Cursor M. 24650 (Edinb.) t>i suet sun sa halle [v. r. 
hale] of hiht. c 1320 Seuyn Sag. (W.) 693 Hit n'is non hale 
To leue stepmoderes tale, c 1475 Babecs Bk. 101 Latte ay 
youre chere be lowly, blythe, and hale. 1563 WinJet Four 
Scoir Thre Quest, xxxii. Wks. 1888 I. 07 Preist. .that may 
instruct the peple be hale and syncere doctrine. 
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3. Free from infirmity ; sonnd in constitution ; 
robust, vigorous. (The current literary sense : now 
most frcq. of old persons.) 

(Not exactly the same as any northern dialect use, and 
perh. originating in Spenser's use : cf. sense 2, quot. 1579.) 

1734 Jarvis Let. to Swift 24 Nov. in S.'s LettA\7()6) II. 207 
Finding my old friend . .so hale at 83-4. 1768-74 Tucker Lt. 
Nat. (1852) II . 401 The soundest halest constitution may . . 
catch an infection. 1823 Scott Peverili, Then came the strong 
hale voice of the huntsman soldier with its usual greeting. 

1824 Diboin Libr. Comp. 530 A hale, active, and compre- 
hensive mind. 1865 Livingstone Zambesi xxvi. 541 A hale 
hearty old age. 

II. The northern form of Whole, in its current 
senses. 

4. Of things material : Whole, entire, unbroken, 
undivided; undecayed. 

<ri20o Ormin 18512 All hal and unntodailedd, a 
Juliana 31 Sein iuhan. .ase bal com up prof ; as he wes hal 
meiden. a 1300 Cursor M. 19313 We find .. be dors sperd, 
be walles hale, c 1450 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 66ox J?ai fand 
him all hale liggand. 1533 Bellenoen Livy 1. (1822) 96 
Ane hede of ane man, with visage hale, but ony corruptioun. 
1786 Burns Scotch Drink xxi, Hale brceks. 

5. Of things immaterial, time, numbers, etc. : 
Whole, entire, complete ; with no part wanting. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 419 [pai] suld be of a numbre bale. Ibid. 
9262 Fra adam be aid to crist es tald Sexti hale generacions. 
1340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 3933 pe space of alle ane hale 
yhere. 1508 Dunbar Twa Mariit IVemen 386 Ane hail 
3ear. 1513 Douglas AZneis (1553) yii. ix. 105 With halel^. 
Small haill] routis Ascaneus to reskew. 1802 R. Anoerson 
Cumberld. Ball. 34 Wad dance for a heale winter neet. 

1825 Brockett N. C. Gloss., Hyel, Hale, whole. 

6. The kale, the whole, all the ; also with pos- 
sessives, eLc. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 6420 Had godds folk be hale maistri. 
1375 Barbour Bruce 1. 274 The halle condicioun off a threll. 
a 1400 50 Alexander 441 Halden heuydman of all be hale 
werde. 1558 Q. Kennedy Compend. Tractive in IVodr. 
Soc. Misc. 98 Puttande ray heale confidence in God onelie. 
1562 W1N3ET Cert. Tractates iii, Wks. 1888 I. 26 The 
haill Kirk of God. a 1670 Spalding Troub. Chas. I (1829) 
6 The laird.., his lady, and haill household. 1816 Scott 
Antiq. xv, Him that the hale town kensnaethingabout. 1863 
Tyneside Songs 25 Aw clways gan The yell hog or nyen. 
h. pi. The whole of the, all the. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 2992 And cald his men be for him hale. 
c 1470 Henry Wallace 1. 357 Thai lands hayle than was his 
heretage. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. (1858) 1. 10 Thair 
victuallis haifi were consumit aw. 1557-75 Diurn. Occurr. 
(Bannatyne) 62 Ths haill lordis past to the tolbuith. 1582-88 
Hist. Jos. VI, The haill subiects of this rcalme. 

f7. All. Obs. 

a 1300 Curtor M. 13303 Quen bat bai war to-gedir hale. 
£1300 Havelok 2370 Hal hundred knithes dede he calle. 
c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Thomas 22 Quhen bu hale ynd has 
to me Conuertyt. 

8. Sole. 

c '375 Sc. Leg, Saints, Mathias 137 He hyme mad Hale 
kepare of al be thinge. C1470 Henry Wallace 1. 140 
Protector haile he maid hym of Scotland. 1578-1600 Scot. 
Poems \ tth C. II. 153 Thy helpe and haill succour. 

9. Possessing full rights as a citizen; not a 
1 broken man * (Broken 9). 

1609 Skene Reg. Maj. 80 He is oblissed oriely to enter 
his persone, or bodie, gif he be ane haill man, in the court. 
B. adv. Wholly, entirely. Sc. and north, dial. 

c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Egipdane 102 To be varld ded vare 
bai hayle. c 1470 Henry Wallace 1. 9 Contrar haile thair 
will. 1508 Dunbar Twa Mariit Wemen 325 Quhen I the 
cure had all dene, and him ourcummyn haill. 1585 Jas. I 
Ess. Poesie (Arb.) 43 Ane hors, when he is barded haile. 
186a Hi slop Prov. Scot. 32 Better ae e'e than hail hlind. 

Hale (h^lj, vA Forms : 3- hale ; also 4 halie, 
halye, (halle), 4-6 hayl(e, 5-7 haile, (6 haale), 
6-7 (8-9 in sense 4 b) hail. See also Haul, [a. 
OY.haler, in sense 1 (12th c.in Littre), a. OFrankish 
kdlon = OHG. kalSn, kolS?i, modG. holen, to fetch, 
etc., OS. kalSn, MDu. and Du. kalen, to fetch, 
draw, haul, OFris. halia, EFris. kalen, to draw, 
pull, haul. 

Icel. and Sw. hala, Da. hale (on the ground of which the 
OFr. word has been erroneously assumed to be from Norse) 
are late adoptions from LG. {the Icel. perh. from Eng.).] 

1. trans. To draw or pull. ta. Formerly in 
gen. sense, and in various spec, uses now obs. or 
arcfi. : e.g. to draw tip, hoist, set (a sail) ; to take 
a 'pull ' at, toss off (liquor) ; to pull or tear 
asunder or in pieces ; to contract, cause to shrink ; 
to draw hack (an arrow) on the string. ( = Draw 
v. in various senses.) 

13.. K. Alis. 902 They setten mast, and halen saile. 
13. . E. E. A Hit. P. B. 1520 He haled of be cuppe. c 1330 
R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 12061 Bowlyne on bou- 
spret to sette and hale. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. V. ii. 
(1405) 104 The fumositees in the stomak come to the brayne 
ana. .drawe and hale the skynnes of the brayne, and brede 
ache in the same skynnes. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 223/1 Halyn, 
or drawyn, traho. 1513 Douglas /Eneis v. ix. 36 Mynes- 
theus..Onto the heid has halit wp on hie, Baith arrow and 
ene etland at the merk. 1549 Compl. Scot. vi. 40 Hail al 
and ane . hail hym vp til vs. .The ankyr vas halit vp ahufe 
the vattir. 1612 Drayton Poly-olb. xiii. 218 The place 
that's haled with the crampe. 1621 Burton Anat. Mel. 
111. ii. 11. i. (1651) 450 Thou shalt he baled in pieces with. . 
some passion or other. 1644 Digby Nat. Bodies 1. xix.^1658) 
209 A. .pin of wood, over which they use to hale their lace 
when they wind it, 1740 Nelson Wand. Nat. Displayed 
in. xxvi. 284 Fastened to a thick Rope, which is haled in 
by an Engine. 1842 Tennyson St. Sim. Styl. 63 The rope 
that haled the buckets from the well. 
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b. To draw or pull along, or from one place to 
another, esp. with force or violence ; to drag, tug. 
Now superseded in ordinary speech by Haul. 

£ijo< Lav. 16712 Toward Hengest he Ieop..aod igrap 
hine bi ban toppe, & hinc after him halede. 1377 Lancl. 
P. PL B. viii. 95 Dobest..bereth a bisschopes crosse, Is 
hoked on bat one ende, to halie men fro helle [1393 C. 
xi. 93 And halye with be hoked ende ille men to goode]. 
1483 Caxton Geld. Leg. 363 b/2 She remembryd how 
Jhesus..was..haled forth and mocked. 1570-6 Lambaroe 
Peratnb. Kent (1826) 230 He.. drew and haled the rest out 
of the doores, by the haire and heeles. x6ix Bible Acts 
viii. 3 Saul . . hailing men and women, committed them to 
prison. 1649 Jer. Taylor Gt. Exemp. in. xix. 153 As one 
haTd to execution. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev, 1. v. v, Some 
score or two. .are indignantly haled to prison. 1873 Smiles 
Hugttenots Fr. 1. xii. (1 881) 244 They were haled before the 
magistrates, fined and imprisoned. 

2. Jig. To constrain, or draw forciWy to, into, or 
out of a conrse of action, feeling, condition, etc. ; 
to bring in violently, drag in. 

•377-93 i sec ibj. 1576 Fleming PanopL Epist. 54 [It] 
haleth me iato a certaine hope of perpetual rcnowne. 1641 
Hinoe J. Bruen iL 7 They ..hale and force them by their 
commands and threats. 1651 Hobbes Leviath. iv. xliv. 
347 Texts . . haled to their purposes hy force of wit. 1697 
Dampier Voy. (1720) I. 493 The Land hales the wind. 1748 
Richardson Clarissa (18x1) III. xxxvi. 216 Inferences, 
consequences, strained deductions . . haled in to tease me. 
1869 Friswei.l Ess. Eng. IVriters x. 139 Garrick haled on 
one hand by Tragedy and on the other by Comedy. 
+ b. To harry, molest. Obs. 

1530PALSCR. 579/1, 1 harye,or mysse entreate or hale one. 
1641 Milton Reform. 11. (1851) 67 To let them still hale 
us, and worrey us with their band-dogs, and Pursivants. 
1847-78 Halliwell, Hale, .to vex, or trouble ; to worry. 

3. absoL or intr. To pull, tug. 

14*3 Jas. I Kingis Q. clxix,^ Thou art to feble of thy-self 
..to cfymbe[n] or to hale Withoutin help. 1563-87 Foxe 
A.fy M. (1684) III. 276 Hale on apace, .and merrily hoise up 
your sails, c 1580 Drake in The World Encompassed, etc 
(Hakl. Soc. 1854) App. iv. 213, I must have the gentleman 
to hayle and draw with the mariner, and the maryner with 
the gentleman. 161a T. Taylor Comm. Titus ni. 3 The 
Minister may hale and pull, but vnlessc tbe Father draw, 
none come to the Sonne. 1879 Stevenson Trav. Cevennes, 
A yoke of.. stolid oxen were patiently haling at the plough. 

T 4. intr. To move along as if drawn or pnllea ; 
to move with force or impetus, hasten, rush ; spec. 
of a ship, to proceed before the wind with sails set, 
to sail (cf. 1 a). Also Jig. Obs. 

13 v Gaw. $ Gr. Knt. 136 per hales in at be halie dor an 
aghlich mayster. ^1400 Destr. Troy 12286 He.-halit on 
full hard vnto the hegh Sea. 1667 Lotid. Gaz. No. 221/1 
Several other ships are haleing out of this Harbor. 1727 
A. Hamilton New Acc. E. Ind. II. Hi. 256 A more con- 
venient Place . .for the Man of War to hale ashore, /bid. 257 
That Day that his Ship haled off. 

b. To flow, run down in a large stream. Obs. exc, 
Sc. and north, dial. (In later use written kail.) 

13. . E. E. Allit. P. A. 125 Doun after a strem bat dry^ly 
hale*. fi4*o Pallad. on Husb. xi. 284 From grapis 
blake a rayghty wyn wole hale, a 1539 S kelton P. Sparowc 
22, 1 wept and I wayled, The tearys downc hayled. 1533 
Bellenoen Livy 1. (1822) 101 The teris began fast to hale 
owre hir chekis. a 1783 Willy 0* Douglass-dale xiv. in Child 
Ballads iv ci, An the tears came hailing down, a 1835 
Motherwell in Whistle- Binkie (Sc. Songs} Ser. 1. 101 Het 
tears are hailin' ower your cheek, And naihV ower your 
chin. Mod. Sc. The sweat was just hailin' off me. 
f C. trans/. To project, extend, reach. Obs. 

13.. Gaw. <$• Gr. Knt. 788 A ful huge he;t hit [the wall] 
haled vpon lofte. 1a 1406 Morte Art A. 2077 The hede [of 
the spear] baylede owtt behynde ane halfe fote large. 

tHale, v. 2 Obs. [Either f. Hale a., or a 
variant of Heal v. assimilated to Hale 0.] trans. 
To make hale or whole ; to heal. 

c\2oo Vices <y Virtues 71 Dat bu cunne hes halen. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 14157 (Gott.) pai troud bat he moght bair 
broper hale of all his soght. c 1330 R. Brunne Chron, 
(1810)7 Fiue woundes That ere not 31c haled, ne salle be 
many stoundes. a X340 Hampole Psalter xcvii. 2 pa bat 
ere halyd [v. r. holed] in trouth & luf. 1530 Lyndesay 
Test. Papyngo 780 In name of Christe thay halit mony 
hounder, Rasyng the dede, and purgeingthe possest. 

tHale, int. Obs. [app. the same as MHG. 
hale, OHG. halo, imperative of haldn, holoii,holen 
to fetch, of which the emphatic forms hald, hold 
were esp. used for hailing a ferry-man : see Hilde- 
brand in Zeitsch.f.d. Deutsckcn Untcrricht III. 
393-] A cry to call attention. 

e 1200 St. Christopher 84 in S. Eng. Leg. 273 A nia.t in be 
obur half of be watur, a uoi2 bare cam and gradde ' Hale, 
hale ' to seint Cristofre, bat he him bare-oner ladde. [See 
also E. E. Poems (1862) 62.] 

Hale, obs. f. Hail v. 2 and ; var. Hele v.^ 

t Hale-bowline. Naut. Obs. [f. Hale vA] 
One fit to hale a bowline ; an able seaman. 

1627 Caft. Smith Seaman's Gram. xiL 56 Manned with 
prest men, being halfe of them scarce hale Boulings. [1867 
Smyth Sailors Word-bk., Haul-bowlings, the old name 
for the able-bodied seamen.] 

Halec, Halecize, var. Alec, Alecize. 

Halecoid (harlflcoid), a. and sb. Ickth. [f. 
mod.L. Halecoides, f. halec, alec, sauce prepared 
from small fish, and perh. the fish itself: see -01D.] 
a. adj. Of or belonging to the herring family, b. 
sb. A clnpeoid fish. 

Halecomorphous QmAfltompites), a. Ichtk. 
[f. L. halec t alec (see prec.) + Gr. pofxpff form + 
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-ous.] Belonging to the Halecomorphi, an order 
of ganoid fishes, also called Cycloganoidei. 

t*Halecret,hallecret(hae-lkret). Sc. Obs. 
Forms: 6 halkrig, halkrt(c)k,9halkrike, hal(l)e- 
cret, allecret. [a. F. halecrct, in 1 5-1 6th c. alUcret, 
halcret, of uncertain origin : perh. containing Ger. 
hols neck.] 1 A species of corslet, of beaten iron, 
composed of two pieces for the front and the back * 
(Li tire) ; according to Meyrick 1 a half-suit of 
light plate armonr, worn alike by footmen and 
horsemen, furnished wilh long tassels'; used 
about the middle of the 16th century. 

1536 Bellenden Cron. Scot. v. v. (1821) I. 174 He 
armyt hym with his halkrig, bow and arowis. X540 Sc. 
Acts Jas. V (1597) § 87 That all vthers. .haue jack of plate, 
halkrik, or brigitanes. 1801 Grose Ani. Arm. 250 0am.) 
The halecret was a kind of corselet of two pieces, one 
before and ooe behind ; it was lighter than the cuirass. 
184a Meyrick Aw. Armour II. 206 Officers of infantry in 
allecrets. /bid. 227 Hallecret 

t Halely, adv. Obs. Forms : 4 halie, halik, 
haali, Sc. halily, 4-5 halli, hally, hali, haly, 
4-6 halely, 6 Sc. hailelie, halelie, 6-7 hailly. 
Northern and esp. Sc. form of Wholly, q.v. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 22931 Sua haali [Fair/., GStt. hali] sal 
bai pan rise bare, J>am sal noght want a hefel hare. Ibid. 
26308 pan be-houis him screue him halli {Fair/, hali] J>at 
will haf balik his merci. 5352 Ml not Forms (Hall) iv. 92 
For bare ban had be lely flowre Lorn all halely his honowre. 
e 1400 M aundev. (Roxb.)xxxi. 139 To putte vs all halely in 
be mercy of Godd. a 1575 Dium. Occurr. (Bannatyne) 
302 Haililie left woyd. a 1605 Mohtgomerie Poems 
xxxviii. 18 To vse them hailly as they wold. 

Halende, var. Healend Obs., Saviour. 

Haleness (h^-lnes). [f. Hale a. + -ness.] 

1. Northern dial, form of Wholeness, q.v. 

a 1340 Hampole Psalter iL 8 The halnes of all creatures. 

2. The quality or state of being hale ; healthi- 
ness, robustness. 

186a Smiles Engineers III. 455 Struck by the haleness 
and comeliness of the English men and women. 

Haler (he^'Ui). [£. Hale Z/.1 + -ER 1 .] One 
who hales or hauls. See also Hallier, Hauler, 

161 1 Cotgr., Tireur, a drawer, puller., haler, lugger. 1755 
Jonnson, Haler, he who pulls or hales. 1815 Pocklington 
Canal Act 43 Boaimen, watermen, halers. 1876 Morris 
Sigurd 1. 17 The halers of the hawsers. 

|j Halesia (h^lrsia). Bot. [Named after Stephen 
Hales, an English botanist, 1677-1761.] A genus 
of plants (N. D. Styracea), containing the beauti- 
ful Snowdrop or Silver-bell tree of the southern 
United States, Halesia teiraptera, and other species. 

1760 J. Ellis in Phil. Trans. Abr. XI. 508 (title) Of the 
Plants Halesia and Gardenia. 1865 Pa rem an Huguenots 
iv. (1875) 58 Here the halesia hangs out its silvery bells. 

t Ha*leskarth, hails cart, a. Sc. Obs. [f. 
Hale a. + skart, scart, Scratch.] Free from 
injury ; unhurt, unscratched. 

1513 Douglas AEneis v. v. 72 And brocht his farts hail- 
scarth to the cost, a 1603 in Moyses' Mem. Jas. VI, 7 1 (J am 0 
And then brocht the said Will, away hailscart. 

Hale SO me (hdHsonO, a. Forms : 3-4 halsum, 
4-6 (chiefly Sc.) halesum, 4-5 (8-9 Sc.) hale- 
some, 5-6 Sc. hailsum, 6 halsome. [Cf. ON. 
heilsamr salutary.] The northern, and now chiefly 
Sc. form of Wholesome, q.v. 

c X2oo Ormin 10799 Sannt Johaness fullhtninng wass 
Halsumm and god to fanngenn. 11x340 Hampole Psalter 
xxx. 18 Nathynge iss halesumere ban to hope in god in all 
anguys. 1x400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xxx. 130 pe aer es 0031 
so gude bare ne so halesome. c 1450 Cov. Myst. (Shaks. 
Soc) 93 Trewly your counselle is ryght good and eylsum. 
i§97 Montcomerie Chcrru tf Slac 1381 Nane hailsomer for 
his behuve. 1813 Hocc Queeti's Wake, Kilmeny iii, Yet you 
are halesome and fair to see. 

Hence Halesomely adv. , Halesomeness. 

a J340 Hampole PsaltercxWn. 7 pai melt halsumly in godis 
luf. 14830*1///. Angl. 170/2 An Halesomenes, salubritas. 

Hal ewe (n, obs. form of Hallow. 

t Halewei, -wey. Obs. Forms : 3 halewei, 
haliwei(e, halewi, he(a'lewi, halwei, halewei}, 
5 haUw^ey, halyvey. [ME. halewei), heale-, 
nelewi, pointing to an OE. *hxlewseg, *hdlwsrg, 
corresp. to MHG. heilwdg, -w&c, -awdc, zv,rge, 
ON. heilvdgr, f. OE. hsel, OHG. heil, ON. keill 
health (HajljJ 2,Healj£.) + OE.aw£, OHG. wdg, 
ON. vdgr wave, water. Some of the forms show 
association with hali& holy. See Grimm Deutsche 
Mythol. II. 551.] A healing water, used both as a 
drink, and as a lotion for wounds ; balm, antidote. 

c 1205 Lay. 23071 Heo sculde mid haleweie helen his 
wunden. /bid. 28617 Heo scal..al hal me makien mid 
halewei^e drenchen. c 1220 Bestiary 749 A smel. .5ai ouer- 
cume'5 haliweie wi5 swetnesse. a 1225 Ancr. R. 04 Hit is 
a derne healewi bet no mon ne icnoweo bet naueS hit ismec- 
ched. Ibid. 282 pu attrest be mid helewi, & wundest be 
mid salue. a 124a Ureisun in Co tt. //om. 200 Swetc iesu 
mi leofj mi lif, mi leome, min healewi, min huni ter. Ibid. 
183 Min halwi. a 1300 Land^ 0/ Cokayne 84 in^ E. E. P. 
(1862) 158 per beb iiij willis in be abbei, of triacle and 
halwei. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 223/2 Halyyey, or bote a-^en 
sekenesse, as treacle or ober lyke (A", hali wey), ant /dot//?// 
. .salutiferum. T14.. Arundel MS. 42, f. 93 (Promp. 
Parv. 223 note) Balsamuiu, &c. hali whey. 

Hall (haf), sb. Forms: 1- half; also 1 bealf, 
(halb), 2-3 alf, (3 heelf, Orm. hallf, elf, 4 helf, 
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helue), 4-5 halue, 4-7 halfe, (6-7 haulf(e, 
hafe\ PI. 4- halves (havz) : also 4 halfis, 5-7 
-es, (6 hawves), 7-S halfs. [A Com. Tent, 
sb. : OE. healj fem.^OS. halba (MDu., MLG. 
halve), OHG. halba (MHG. halbe), ON. half a 
(hdlfa\ Goth, halba side, half: see Half a. The 
oldest sense in all the langs. is 1 side \] 

I. f 1. Side ; one of the (two) sides (of an object) 
as a specification of position or direction ; the right 
or left side, the right or left ' hand* (of any one) ; 
the direction indicated by the side or hand. Obs. 

a 700 Epinat Gloss. 51 Altrinsecus, an ba halbae [Erf. 
halbe, Corp. halfe]. 805 Charter in O. E. Texts (1885) 442 
On naen^e oSre halfe. 862 /bid. 438 An easthalfe. c 1000 
Ags. Gosp. Matt. xx. 21 Sittan, an on bine swiSran healfc, 
and an on bine wynstran. c 1000 Sax. Leechd. 1 1. 262 On 
ba healfe be bast sar bib. ^1050 Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 
338/8 Altrinsecus, on twa healfa. c 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 
67 He shadeS be rihtwise an his rihthalue. c 1205 Lav. 
1 4018 A bas hself bere Humhre. c 1340 Cursor M. 6263 
(Fairf.) pe see on ayber half ham stode as ij. wallis. 136a 
Lancl. P. PI. A. 11. 7 1 Loke on be lufthond \ quod heo, 
*and seo wher [he] stondeb* . . I lokede on be luft half, as 
be ladi me tauhte. 1375 Barbour Bruce iv. 150 Thai oa 
twa halfis war assalit. c 1380 Sir Ferumb. 882 pan laid he 
on be Sarsyns wykke faste be euery helue. c 1400 Destr. 
Troy 1353 Thai soght into the Cite vpon sere haluys, 1495 
Act xi Hen. V//, c 4 § 1 On this halfe the fest of Ester. 
1532 More Con/tit. B antes viii. Wks. 805/1 Then thou 
shake see me on the backe halfe. [1600 Fairfax Tasso ix. 
lxxiv. 174 The purple morning peeped ore The eastren 
threshold, to our halfe of land.] 

f 2. Jig. One of the opposite sides in a conflict, of 
the opposite sexes in descent, etc. Obs. 

<z88s Will 0/ Alfred in Earle Land Charters 148 Min 
yldra fseder haefdc gecweden his land on 5a sperehealfc, naes 
on 5a spinlhealfe. 1297 R. Glouc (1724) 217 pe compaynye 
apes half muche anebered was. Ibid. 325 He was, in hys 
moder alf, Seynt Edwardes brober. £1380 Wvclip Set. 
Wks. III. 248 pe Jewis seide bat Crist was not on Goddis 
halfe. c 1400 Destr. Troy 13474 H is heayell . . On his modur 
halfe. 1563 Dolman in Mirr. Mag., Hastings lxxviii. 2 On 
princes halves the myghty god doth fyght. 

*|* b. Side, part (as of one of the parties to a 
transaction). On {in, by) the half of: on the part 
of, as far as concerns, with respect to. On this half : 
in regard or respect of this, on this account. Obs. 

1068 Charter Will. / in Eng. Hist. Rev. Oct. (1896) 741 
And baer-to eake on minre healfc ic heom geaf and geube 
..baet land. CX230 Hali Meid. 7 Nu benne on o5er half 
nim be to be woride. 13. . Coerde L. 3302 In myne halff, 
I graunt the foreward. c 1374 Chaucer Troylus iv. 917 (945) 
It shal not lakke, certeyn, 00 myn halve. 1480 Caxton 
Chron. Eng. ccxiii. 199 In that other halfe it was founde 
by an Enquest. .that [etc]. 1526 Skelton Magnyf. 1032, 
1 am so occupied On this half, & on every sydc. 

f c. Hence On {in) the half of : on the part of, 
in the name of, as the agent or representative of, 
for, instead of, on or in behalf of. Obs. 

c 1200 Ormin 2830 patt word .. burrh Gabrisel Wass se^d 
o Godess hallfe. a 1300 Floriz 4- Bl. 144 Ber him bis ring 
On mine halue to tokning. c 1380 Sir Ferumb. 90 Send hem 
bobe on byn helf. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. cxlix. 129 We 
amooest yow fyrst in the popes half, that [etc]. 1532 More 
Confut. Tindale Wks. 41 4/1 He would fayne hauehis false 
translacion..sayde and songen a goddes halfe. 

f d. On God y s half : in God's name, for God's 
sake ; used to add emphasis to a petition, command, 
or expression of consent or resignation. Obs. 

a 1225 Ancr. R. 22 Hwo se mei stonden euer 00 vre 
Leafdi wurschipe, stonde a godes halue. 1297 R. Glouc. 
(1724) 561 He let horn go a Godes half, c 1369 Chaucer 
Dethe Blannche 370 1 A goddys halfe, in goode tyme ! 1 quod 
I. c*430 Chev. Assigne 219 'Go we forthe, fader quod 
be childe, 1 vpon goddes halfe ! * a 1529 Skelton El. Rum- 
myng 501 She yelled lyke a calf, Rise up on God's half. 

II. 3. One of two opposite, corresponding, or 
equal parts into which a thing is or may be divided. 

a. Of material objects, in which each half lies 
on one side of the dividing line (thus connected 
with 1). 

c 950 Lindisf. Gosp. Mark vi. 23 A half rices mines. 1207 
R. Glouc. (1724) 3 Muche del of Engolond, be on half al bi 
Weste. a X300 Cursor M. 8715 (Cott.) Wit sucrd it [child] 
sal be delt id tua And aiber sal haue an half [Fairf. half, 
Gstt., Trin. a side] in hand. 1535 Coverdale 2 Sam. x. 4 
Hanun . . shoue of the one halue of their becrdes. 162? 
Sanderson Semi. 1. 89 Making as if he would cut the child 
into halfs, and give either of thein one half. 1666 Boyle 
Orig. Formes $ Qua/. 136 In the parting of it into halfcs 
(as when our Hazle Nuts.. part in the middle longwise). 
1 7 17 Frezier Voy. S. Sea 120 note, To unite the two Sides, 
or Halves of the Float. 1851 Carpenter Man. Phys. 182 
A continuation of the sagittal -suture down the middle, 
dividing it into two equal halves. 

b. Of quantities or numbers, in which the half 
bears the same proportion to the whole as one of 
the halves of a material object, but all connexion 
with side is ]ost ; a moiety. 

c 950 Lifuiisf. Gosp. Luke xix. 8 Heono half godra minra 
Drihten sello ic 5orfendum [Ags. Gosp. Nu ic sylle Scarfum 
healfe mine aehta ; Hatton G. half mine ehte], 1 *97 
Glouc. (1724) 31 [Leir] 3ef hys twei do3lren half, & half 
hym self nom. a 1300 Cursor M. 3999 Ar he be half o baa 
haa slayn. c 1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon xxi. 464 Yf 
men had gyven hym the halve of all the worldc. 1563 W. 
Fulke Meteors iv. (1640) 47 They asccDd not past the halfe 
of one mile in height. 1659 B. Harris Parival s Iron Age 
32 Ambition being the one half of the game. 1685 Gracian s 
Courtiers Orac. 157 And in that sense the ingenious Para- 
dox is true : That the half it more than the whole. 1820 
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Scoresby Acc. Arctic Reg. II. 179 Of this number of whales, 
considerably ahove half have heen taken by five ships now 
in the trade. Ibid. 223 One-half or three fourths of an inch 
thick. 1823 — Whale Fishery 5 For sale .. at one-half the 
cost prices. 

c. After a cardinal number, as one. ..and a half, 

(For the earlier mode of expressing this, see Half a. 2.) 

c 1290 Beket 24 in S. Eng. Leg. I. 107 To Seres and an 
half. 1340 Hampols Pr. Consc. 4554 Thre days and an half. 
1420 E. E. Wilis (1882) 46 A bolle pece bat weyyth vij 
ouunsus & halfe, and halfe a quarter. 1577 B. Googe 
Heresbach's Husb. 11. (1586) 77 They must he set a foote 
and a halfe a sunder. 1583 Hollybanu Canpo di Fiar 157 
An boure and a halfe after we are up. 1673 Ray Joum. 
Low C. 3 We took places in the Passage- Boat for Bruges, 
and at a League and halfs end came to a Lock. 1700 T. 
Brown tr. Fresny's Amnsem. Ser. <$• Com. xi For about 
three parts and a half of four in the Year. 18x7 J. McLeod 
Voy. Alcexte it. (1820) 45 One of his attendants .. received 
. .about a dozen and a half blows with a flat bamboo. 

4. Mope vaguely : One of two divisions more or 
less approaching equality : esp. with comparatives, 
as the larger or better half, t Formerly, some- 
times, one of three or more divisions. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 25046 Four balues o bis werld rond. 
1340 Ayenb. 16 Ech of he ilke zeuen [heauedes] him to-delb 
ine uele halues. c 1400 Destr. Troy 13303 The more halfe 
of my men & my mayn shippis, 1580 etc Better half [see 
Better <*.3b]. 16x4 Bp. Hall Recoil. Treat. 196 One 
halfe of the world knowes not how the other lives. 1661 J. 
Chilorey Brit. Baconica 25 The top of it is hollow like the 
long half of an Egg. C1730 Swift Direct. Servants Wks. 
X778 X. 331 Swear, .it hroke into three halves. 1858 A. W. 
Drayton SPort. S. Africa 74 The hetter half of a chicken- 
pie. 186a H. Spencer First Princ. il v. § 55 The larger 
half of the phenomena. 

b. Better half a wife (or + husband) : see 
Better a. 3 c. Hence, humorously, worser half. 

1827 Hone Every-day Bk. IL 388 These fair helpmates 
are as convivial . .as their 1 worser nalves '. 

+ 5. One of two partners or co-sharers. Obs. Cf. 
To go halves, 7 f. 

1520 Whitinton Vulg. (1527) 13 Wheder you wynne or 
lese, I wyll be your balfe. 1591 Florio 2nd Fruiter 25 
Master lobn will you be halfe with me ? 1596 Shaks. Tarn. 
Shr. v. ii. 7% Bap. Sonne, lie be your halfe, Bianca comes. 
Luc. He baue do halues : lie beare it all my selfe. 

6. Elliptical uses of Half a., some sb. being 
omitted, colloq, 

a.= Half-year. (Sometimes applied to a Term, after the 
new division of the school-year c 1865). b. = Half-boot. 
C. = Half-pint, half-gill of spirits. d. = Half-back (at Foot- 
ball : cf. Half- 1 1. 1.). e. = Half-mile (race) ; etc. 

1659 Willsford Scales Comm. il 29 Paving tyles. .to all 
these pavements they make halfs, to close the work at the 
sides and ends. 

a. x8ao Lewis Lett. (1870) 3 It . .has completely stopped 
the boats for this half. 1875 A. R. Hope My Schoolboy 
Fr. 172 This half, all my friends had returned to Whit- 
minster. 1876 World V. No.109. xo Since the school year 
has known the triple distribution into terms iostead of the 
halves of our boyhood. 

b. 1837 Dickens Pickw. x, There's two pair of halves in 
the commercial. 

O. x888 Scott. Leader 27 July 4 To sustain themselves in 
their public duty by resort to what is technically known as 
'a half. 1891 Daily Neivs^ 15 Apr. 7/1, 1 heard him call 
for two halves of ale and a cigar. 

d. 1887 Shearman Athletics * Football (Badm. Libr.) 
306 The best halves were strong thick-set men, rather under 
than over middle height. 1897 Daily Chron. x6 Feb. 5/6 
One change, .occurs at half, where Mr. B. plays his first 
match for London. 

e. 1897 Whitaker's Aim. 635/1 The half, after a splendid 
race, was won by. .King. 

7. Phrases, a. t At halves, fto (the) half f to 
{the) halves : to the extent of a half = Half adv. 
1 c; imperfectly, incompletely, by halves {obs.X 
Also, in letting or hiring a house, land, or the like, 
to {the) halves = so as to have a half-share in the 
profits (now U.S.). b. By halves-, to the extent of 
a half only ; imperfectly, in part ; half-heartedly, 
with half zeal. fc. Half in half: half (to or by 
half) the tolal amount; cent per cent {obs.). d. In 
half ox halves-, into two (more or less) equal parts, 
e. By half: by a great deal ; much, considerably, 
far. f. Togo halves (ef. 5) : to share equally (with 
a person), g. To cry halves : to claim a half-share 
in what is found by another. (See also 2, 3.) 

a. 1547 Salesrury Welsh Diet., Hannery, to ye halfe. 
1577 B. Googe Heresbach's Husb. (1586) 47 h, He may 
occupie it by bis Bayliffe, or to hawv^s. 1601 R. Johnson 
Kifigd. $ Commw. (1603) 105 Not at a rent certaine as we 
do in England, but to halfes, or to the thirds of all graine, 
fruit and profits, arising of the ground. 1647 W. Browne tr. 
Gomberville's Polexander 1. 222, 1 see hut at halfes. Ibid. 
240 To he reveng'd at halfes. a 1673 Caryl in Spurgeon 
Treas.Dav. Ps. vi. 8 They do it not to halves, but thoroughly. 
X677 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. II. vL 170 In Arphaxad.. 
the great Age of the Ancients was cut to halves. 168a 
Bunyan Holy War 1x5 Nor did I do this to the halves. 
1710 Prioeaux Orig. Tithes it. 104 It is usual . . for the 
owners to let their Lands to balfs to their Tenants. 1866 
Lowell Bigloiv P. Ser. 11. Introd. Poems 1890 II. 188 To the 
halves still survives among us, though apparently ohsolete 
in England. It means either to let or hire a piece of land, 
receiving half the profit in money or in kind. 

b. 1563-87 in Foxe A. <y M. (K. O.) 1591 Sylvester Z>« 
Bartas 1. iv. 6 Faint idle Artizans. .Working by halfs. 1641 
Symonos Serm. be/. Ho. Comm. E, Hitherto the work hath 
been done by the halfes. 1753 Hanway Trav. (1762) II. 
xiv. i. 343 Nadir, who did nothing by halves, was deter- 
mined to pull off the mask. X790 Burke Fr, Rev. Wks. V, 
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389 A king is not to he deposed by halves. 1863 P. Barry 
DockyarM Econ. 86 Those charged with the responsibility 
..should not deal hy halves with a question in which all 
classes have so deep an inter est. 

C. 1583 Stubbes Anat. A bus. it. (1882) 21 Gaining, .more 
than halfe in halfe in euerie thing they buy or sell. i6ox 
R. Johnson Kitigd. <y Commw. (1603) 170 The armie halfe 
in halfe in number and courage diminished. 1626 Bacon 
Sylva § 371 By this means they will outcast other Candles 
of the same stuff, almost half in half. 1655 Gurnai.l Chr. 
in Arm. 1. 57 The price is fallen half in half to what it was. 
1762 Sterne Tr. Shandy V. iii, My father gained half-in. 
half, and consequently was as well again off. 

d. 1599 H. Buttes Dyets drie Dinner B viij b, First part 
them in halfes and cut out the Cores. X706 S. Clarke A ttrib. 
God viii. (R.), When a square cut in halves makes two 
triangles, those two triangles are still only the two halves 
of the square. 1821 Shelley Prometh. Unb. 1. 714 Each 
by lightning riven in half. 1862 Comh. Mag.^ June 723 
The ball.. swift enough to cut the middle stump in half. 

0. [a 1000 Boeth. Metr. xii. 18 Healfe by swetre.] ? a 1400 
Morte Arth. 2127 Thowe arte to hye hy pe halfe, 1 hete be 
in trouthe I J638 Baker tr. Balzac's Lett, (vol.111.) 13 
Shee is fayrer oy one halfe than shee was before. 1658 
Cokaine Trappolin I. i, Tis hetter hy half than a soldier. 
1777 Sheridan Sch. Scand. iv. iii, Pshaw 1 he is too moral 
by half. 1858 Whyte Melville Interpreter xli, Too 
clever by half. 

f. 1678 Butler Hitd. in. iii. 270 For those that save 
themselves, and fly, Go halves, at least, in th' Victory. 
1752 Chesterp. Lett. (1792) III. eclxxxi. 291 If you think 
I shall win it, you may go my halves if you please. 1835 
Marry at Jac. Faith/, xxxvi, We would go halves, and 
share it equally. 1851-61 Mayhew Lond. Labour III. 122 
(Farmer) He'll then again ask if anybody will go him halves. 
Mod. I will go halves with you. 

g. 1659 Cleveland C. Revived 1 The devided Damme 
Runs to the Summons of her hungry Lamh, But when the 
twin cries Halves, she quits the first. 1730 Savage Horace 
to Scseva 32 (L.) And he,, who sees you stoop to th' ground 
Cries, halves ! to everything you've found. i8ai Lamb Elia 
Ser. 1. Imperf. Sympathies, Vou cannot cry halves to any- 
thing that he finds. He does not find but bring. 

8. Comb. a. attrib., as half-share, b. quasi- 
adv. j as half-sharer , -partner, -worker. 

1586 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. 1. (1594) 480 That 
which . . maketh the will of his halfe-partner to be wholy his 
own. 1603 Dekker Wonder/ Yeare Eiv, Downe she 
lights this half-sharer, but conueis him into a by-room. 
x6n Shaks. Cymb. 11. v. 2 Is there no way for Men to be, 
but Women Must be halfe- workers? 1848 Mill Pol. Econ. 
11. viii. § 2 The metayer is at least his landlord's partner, 
and a half-sharer in their joint gains. x86x Dickens Gt. 
Expect, xxy, I presented him with a half.share in my boat. 

Half (haf), a. Forms : 1 healf, heealf, 1- 
half; also 5 halve, alfe, halff, 5-7 halfe. 
[Common Tent.: OE. healf half** OFris., OS. 
(MDu., Du., LG.) half OHG. and Ger. halb, ON. 
halfr, (Sw. half Da. halv), Goth, halbs :-OTeut. 
*halboz ; not known outside Teutonic. The appear- 
ance of * side ' as the oldest sense of Half sb. 
makes the original meaning of the adj. uncertain.] 

1. Being one of the two equal parts into which a 
thing is or may be divided ; forming a half or 
moiety. 

a. immediately preceding the sb., and preceded 
by a defining word (demonstrative or possessive, 
genitive case, etc.), as a half lengthy his half share. 
t When the two words constitute a recognized unit or 
individual, hal/h usually hyphened to the sb., as in half- 
crorvn : see Half- II. The limits are necessarily undefined 
and vague, and the use of the hyphen is a matter of per- 
spicuity in the particular connexion. 

83S Charter^ in O. E. Texts 447, & him man sclle an half 
swulung an ciollan dene. 859 in Earle Land Charters 130 
An healf tun que ante pertinehat to wilburgewellan. c 1050 
Byrht/erth's Handboc in Anglia VIII. 298 pritti^ da^a & 
tyn tida & healfe tid. a 1056 Charter 0/ Leo/vine in Cod. 
Dipl. IV. 136 Leofwine . . haefS geboht healfe hide landes. 
^•1175 Lamb. Horn. 31 Half o5er bridde lot. ^1205 Lay. 
18971 Half hundred cnihten. 1393 Langl. P. PI. C. vn. 
267 Ich pynchede on hus half acre. 1335 Covebdale Josh. 
xii. 6 Vnto the Rubenites, Gaddites and to the halfe trybe of 
Manasse. 1709 Steele T atlcr No. 9 p 1 The Town has this 
half Age been tormented with Insects called Easie Writers. 
x8z8 Hutton Course Math. II. 84 The number of half bricks 
in the thickness. 1865-6 A. Phillips Amer. Paper Cnrr. 
II. 148 In five or six weeks the army was on half allowance. 
1897 Book??:an Jan. 122/2 A smudged half sheet of paper. 

b. separated from the sb. by demonstrative or 
defining words, as half the length, half my family. 
(Formerly sometimes following the sb.) 

The adj. character of half appears in OE. and tarly ME. 
by its inflexion ; in mod. use it is sometimes viewed as a sb. 
with ^suppressed, as in ' half (half of, one half of) the men 
were sick, a quarter or a third of them seriously ill ' : cf. 
also quot. 1667. 

axooo Judith 105 (Gr.)Heo healfneforcearf bone sweoran 
him. c 1000 Sax. Leechd. II. 78 j$en?m healfe ba sealfe. 
£-1205 Lay. 22441 Halfe ba steden. 8c halfe ba iweden. 
Ibid. 31814 He brohte ham halue his oxen, a X300 Cursor 
M. 13147 }>of bou ask half mi king-rike. 1377 Langl. P. PI. 
B. in. 324 Half a shef of arwes. a 1400 Chaucer Balade 
0/ Compleynt 2 Compleync . . might myn herte never My 
peynes halve. 1486^^. .SV. Albans B viij, The space of 
alfe a quarter of an howre. 1548 Hall Chron,, Ediv. IV, 
236 h, Halfe the charges, and halfe the wages of his soul- 
diers. 1667 Milton P. L. v. 559 Scarce the Sun Hath 
finisht half his journey, and scarce begins His other half in 
the great Zone of Heav'n. 1724 De Foe Mem. Cavalier 
(1840) 104 He lost half his men. 1820 Shelley To a Sky- 
lark 1 01 Teach me half the gladness That thy brain must 
know. 1823 Byron yuan x. Ixiv, The.. wind blew half 
a gale. J849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. II. 612 His victory., 
had deprived him of half his influence. 



HALF. 

C. esp. with sbs. denoting numbers, quantities, 
measures of weight, space, time, or money, as half 
a dozen, half a bushel, half a poimd, half a foot, 
half an hour, half a crown. 

When these are viewed as independent numbers, amounts, 
coins, etc., half is preceded by a, the, etc. and hyphened to the 
sb., as a hal/dozen, the kal/bushel, his half-pound, a long 
half-hour, a bad half-crown : see Half- 11. A half-crown 
is the silver coin worth 2s. 6d. ; half a croivn includes 
the equivalent amount in any coins, e. g. n five sixpences. 

1377 Langl. /\ PL B. Y. 31 Hire hed was worth halue 
a marke. c 1386 Chaucer Reeves T 324 Thou shalt a 
Cake of half a busshel fynde. a 1450 Fysshynge w. Angle 
(1883)9 Let it boyle halfe a myle wey and then set hyt 
down. C1450 St. Cuthbcrt (Surtees) 5058 Noghi the space 
of half a myle, Was done the houre of pryme. c 1500 
Melusine xxxvi. 244 The whiche they recountred a half a 
myle fro the toun. x66x J. Childrey Brit. Baconica 49 At 
Avering. . there are halfe a dozen, or halfe a score stones 
little inferiour to the Stonehenge. 1807 Crabbe Par. Reg. 
II. 203 For half an inch the letters stand awry. 1859 Dickens 
T. Two Cities 1. ii, Capable of holding about half a Gallon, 
d. preceding a relative clause. 

(Here it may be a sb. with ^omitted.) 

1696 Southerne Oroon. in. i. (Matz. Gram.), If he dares 
half what he says, he'll be of use to us. 1733 Pope Ess> 
Man 111. 162 Of half that live the butcher and the tomb. 
X786 Cowpeh Gratitude 41 All these are not half that 
1 owe. 

+ 2. Half preceded or followed by an ordinal 
numeral, was formerly used to express a half-unit 
less than the corresponding cardinal number ; thus 
OE. fridda healf ME. thridde half ox halfthrid** 
two and a half. Obs. 

This is an ancient Teutonic mode of reckoning : cf. Ger. 
anderthalb (=OE. offer heal/), dritie halb^etc. In English 
it is scarcely found after 1300. The expression is explained 
in quot. 8n as elliptical: 'two (whole) messuages and a 
third half«messuage', contracted totfriddahal/ha^a. Hence 
the following sb. was originally singular, dridde hal/h$d= 
two and a half hide. As in Old Norse, etc., half was 
either declined as an adj. (quot. 891), or stood in the unin- 
flected combining form. 

8x1 Charter in O. E. Texts 456 Duas possessiunculas et 
tertiam dimediam, id est in nostra loquela, Sridda half haxa. 
89 x O. E. Chron., Se bat was geworht of briddan healf re 
hyde. c xooo jElfric Gen. viii. 3 i)a wstera . .begunnon to 
wanijenne asfter ober healfhund daxa. c 1200 Ormin 13777 
patt sahh & herrde da33wharamli3 Hal If ferbe }er pe 
Laferrd. c 120$ Lay. 32195 Ne wunede be king ber bute 
uifte half Jere. a 1300 Cursor M. 16509-600 Half feirth of 
eln was pe length, And ober half be brede [of be rodel. 
C1300 Beket n For ful other half 5er. 4:1300 Harrow. 
Hell 45 Thritty wynter and thridde naif yer Mav y woned 
in londe her. 

3. In reference to space or distance : Half the 
length (or breadth) of. Now rare or Obs. 

1481 Caxton Godfrey xxvn. 61 They waded in the blood 
vnto the half legge. 1661 J. Da vies tr. Olearius* Voy. 
Atnbass. 7$ Their hair.. hangs down over their shoulders 
to half their backs. Ibid. 302 A Casaque, or Coat, which 
falls down to half the leg. 1681 Lond. Gaz. No. 1628/1 
Soon after the Algerine fell astern, and there lay within 
half Pistol shot. X692 Ibid. No. 2776/4 They saw our Fleet 
off of Portland, half Channel over. 1727 A. Hamilton 
New Acc. E. Ind. II. xxxvi. 50 The lower Part of the 
Frock reaching Half-thigh down. 

4. As a measure of degree : Attaining only half- 
way to completeness or to the actual action, quality, 
or character in question ; falling short of the full 
or perfect thing ; partial, imperfect, incomplete. 
(Const, as in 1 a.) 

In this use now more usually hyphened : see Half-. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 27341 He lede penant to half reuing. 
1577 tr. Bullinger's Decades (1592) 899 Eoth dawes and 
halfe fooles may hee made ministers or hyshoppes. 158s 
T. Washington tr. Nicholay]s Voy. iv. v. 116 b, The greater 
part whereof being halfe christians. 1653 Sia E. Nicholas 
in N. Papers {Camden) II. 22 Bargaining, conditional, or 
half ways beget nothing but factions and divisions, a 1765 
Young Wks. (1767) IV. 81 (Jod.) Half converts to the righi. 
1816 Keatinge Trav. (1817) I. 198 Contented with half 
views of things and truths. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 
I. 185 A half toleration, known by the name of the In- 
dulgence. 1858 C. Hunt in Merc. Mar. Mag. V. 84 
Steam should he shut off to half speed. 1862 Whately in 
Life (1866) II. 392 A half measure is not a medium between 
two extremes, hut a medium between what is right and 
what is wrong— between what will effect its purpose and 
what will not. 

Half, v. Obs. and dial. f. Halve v. (q.v.) ; also 
colloq. in sense To 1 be half go halves. 

X889 Pall Malt G. 27 June 5, I asked Sir G. C. if he 
would 'half. He consented. I paid for the horse, he 
repaying me afterwards, and also paying half the training 
expenses. 

Half (haf), adv. [OE. half healf, in composi- 
tion ; in OE. sometimes, and in ME. often, written 
separate. Both usages are now found, usually 
with no difference of sense : see Half- I.] 

1. To the extent or amount of half. Hence 
loosely : In part, partially ; to a certain extent, in 
some degree. 

a. qualifying an adjective. 

[971 Blickl. Horn. 203 Da haebnan leode, ba be lifdon heora 
hurn healf-cwice.] c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 81 Half quic ho wes. 
c 1385 CHAUCEa L. G. W. 1697 Lucrece, They were halfe 
ydel, as hem thoghten. c X425 Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 668/39 
Surdaster, -a, -urn, halfe deffe. 1600 Fairfax Tasso xix. 
civ, Thither she ran with speed, Like one half mad. 1601 
Holland Pliny I. 96 Halfe wilde beasts. X657 R. Ligon 
Barbadoes (1673) 64 Fill it half full of water. 1832 Austin 
yurispr. vi. (1869) 258 Governments which are styled hy 
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writers on positive international law half sovereign states. 

1832 Tennyson Lady of Shalott ii, «I am half sick of 
shadows 1 said The Lady of Shalott. 1878 Edith Thompson 
Hist. Eng. xix. 106 Half wild with rage and grief. 

b. qualifying a pa. pple. 
c 1380 Sir Ferumb. 3569 Er hay wern o^t helf y-dy}t, p us 
barons come oppon hem ry*t. c 1489 Caxton Sonnes of 
Ayrnon ix. 228 We ben halfe discomfyted. 1548 Hall 
Chron. y Edw. IV y 199 b, The erle had not balfe tolde his 
tale. 1599 H. Buttes Dyets drie Dinner H vj b, Cole- 
worts . . Halfe sodden, make soluble. 1615 T. Stephens 
Satyr. Ess. 8 In her halfe ruin'd cell. Ibid. 432. I am 
halfe persuaded that if bee had but a balladmakers poetry, 
he would sooner make an Epitaph. 1657 R. Licon Bar- 
badoes (1673) 12 Dinner being near half done. 1711 Aodison 
Sped. No. 66 p 5 A Man's Life is half spent before he is 
taken notice of. 1897 Hall Cains Christian x, Half hidden 
behind b little forest of palms and ferns. 

C. qualifying a pr. pple. or verb. 
1443 J as. I Kingis Q. lxxiii, Half sleping and half swoun, 
in suich a wise. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems lxxxi. 1 This 
hinder nycht halff sleiping 1 lay. 1608 Bp. Hall Char. 
Virtues V. 135 Halfe reading every title. 1650 Bulwkr 
Anthropomet. 162, I half suspect some concurrent affec- 
tations. 1674 tr. Schemer's Lapland 12 A bow which a 
Norwegian can scarce half bend. 1797 Mrs. Radcuffe 
Italian xxxi, On entering he half turned to look back. 
1850 Far rah J. Home 273 He . .half wished he had not come, 

a. qualifying an adv. or advb. phrase. 
a 1310 in Wright Lyric P. 40 Nys non so }eep, ne half so 
freo. 1390 Gower Couf I. 225 There may no mannes pri- 
vete Ben heled half so well, c 1470 Henrv Wallace x. 128 
Halff in wraith frawart him gan he gang. . 1579-80 North 
Plutarch (1612) 740 A man halfe beside bimself. 1648 
Gage West InA. 191 The three Spaniards were halfe of the 
same mind. 1674 S. Vincent Vng. Gallanfs Acad. 18 
Caudle will not go down half so sweetly as this will. 
1706 Addison Rosamond Wks. 1753 I. 132 The lily was 
not half so fair, Nor half so sweet the rose. 1724 R. 
Falconer Voy. (1769) 66, I rowed half round . . the first 
Day. 1832 Half right, half-left [see Half- II d]. 

2. Used correlatively : Half ...half .... 

(Now sometimes hyphened to the following word; but 
this is unnecessary.) 

944 in Earle Land Charters 179 Donne is bset land set 
sooces cumbe healf baes cinges healf uncer brentinges. 
c 1000 j*Elfric Voe.in Wr.-Wulcker 109/16 Onocen taunts, 
healf mann and healf assa. rizos Lav. 1330 Hit is half 
mon & half fisc, 1390 Gower Conf. II. 304 He was half 
man and half beste. 1559 W. Cunningham Cosmogr. 
Glasse 86 The Sonne . . halfe above the Horizont, and half 
under. 1581 Petti e Guazzo's Civ. Conv. 1. (1586) 23, 1 
ment not that they are halfe good, and halfe evill. 16x4 
Bp. Hall Recoil. Treat. 60 An evill man is halfe a beast, 
and halfe a Divell. 1708 Motteux Rabelais iv. lxvii. 
(1737) 274 With, .one of his Stockins, half on half off, about 
his HeeL i8ro Scott Lady of L. 1. xxxiv, Half shewing, 
half concealing all The uncouth trophies of tbe hall. 1818 
M. G. Lewis Jrnl. W. Ind. (1834) 78 A kind of pouting 
look, half kind, and half reproachful. 1858 Abr. Lincoln Sp. 
16 June in Life (i&go) II. viii. 137, 1 believe this Government 
cannot endure permanently half slave and half free. 

3. Not half : a long way from the due amount ; 
to a very slight extent ; in mod. slang and colloq* 
use = not at all, the reverse of, as ' not half had ' = 
not at all bad, rather good. 

1583 Stocker Hist. Civ. Warres Lowe C. n. 66 h, Thei 
were not halfe well prouided to goe awaie vpon the spurre. 
1619 Drumm. op Hawth. Conv. to. B. Jonson xi. (1842) n 
Sir W. Alexander was not half kinde unto him, and neg- 
lected him. 1622 Mabbe tr. Aleman's Guzman (TAlf 11. 1. 
iii. 1 1. 30 He thought this was hard teaching, he did not 
halfe like it. 1828 Craven Dial. &. v., ' He's nut hauf a bad 
an', i.e. he is a fair, respectable person. 1859 Hughes 
Scouring W. Horse vl 133, I didnt half like the way in 
which Miss Lucy was running on. 1871 Planche King 
Christmas. He never admits a thing is good, but merely 
'not half bad'. 1886 J. K. Jerome Idle Tltoughts Pref., 
One or two friends to whom 1 showed these papers in MS. 
observed that they were not half bad. 

4. Idiomatic uses, in which half is now adverbial, 
though probahly originally the adj. or sb. 

a. In stating the time of day, half past (or after) 
one or om o'clock, etc. = half an hour past the hour 
named. (In Scotland, 'half is often prefixed to 
the following hour, as in Ger. halb elf, etc.) 

1750 G. B. Dodoington Diary (1785) 74 Just at half past 
twelve she was delivered of a Prince, a 1701 Grose Olio 
(1796) 107 C. Pray what's o* clock? W. It will be half 
ten. 1818 Jas. Mill Brit. India II. v. v. 404 From half 
after seven . . they remained exposed to the fire .. till nine 
o'clock. 1819 Byron Juan 1. civ, About the hour Of half- 
past six. 2853 Reahe Chr. Johnstone 294 Fluckcr informed 
her that the nock said ' half eleven ' — Scotch for 4 half-past- 
ten '. 1891 Murray's Mag. Apr. 445 It was half after eigbt 
o'clock one evening. 

b. Naut. Between the names of two points of 
the compass, half ~ half a point (i.e. 5f°) from the 
first towards the second point mentioned. 

1726 Shelvocke Voy. round World (1757) 17 Bearing 
Soutb East half East, distant six leagues. 1893 Earl 
Dunmore Pamirs I. 252 We . . altered our course from 
north to east half-south by the compass. 

e. Naut. In soundings, half before a numeral 
adds half to it ; thus half four fathoms. 

1809 Tremenheere in Naval Chron. XXI II. 191 The 
ship..sboaled her water to a half three. 1840 Marrvat 
Poor Jack xlvii, We shall have half four directly, and 
after that the water will deepen. ri86o H. Stuart Sea- 
man's Calech. 43 Suppose 4$ fathoms, what soundings 
would you call ? And a half four. 

Half-, in comb. [OE. half, healf, was regularly 
combined with an adj. or pple., as in healfcwic, 
healfUad, hcalfliwlt, healfriad, hcalfsodeti, healf 
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slxpiendc ; also with a sb., as healfhhfod forehead, 
healf mann, healfpenig, healf tren del hemisphere. 
In OTeut. half!- appears to have been a later sub- 
stitute for the original so" mi-, OE. sam-, as in 
OHG. sdrniquec, OS. sdmqnic, OE. samcwic half 
alive, so sambstmd half- burnt, sambrice a half- 
breach ; = L. semi- in semidoctus, semivlvus, semi- 
coctus, semideus, semihomo, etc. ; Gr. ijpu- in 
/9ap£apor, fjfJuirXrjprjs, rjniavBpa-nos, ijtuOeos, etc. ; 
Skr. soffit, in samijiwas half alive, etc.] 
I. In adverbial relation. 

1. With adjectives and pa. pples. Already in 
OE. : see above. Very common in later use, esp. 
with pa. pples., to which half may be prefixed 
whenever the sense suits : e.g. half afraid, -awake, 
-blind, -crazy, -deaf, -drimk, -full, -hum an, -learned, 
-mad, -open, -raw, -ripe, -savage, -trtee; half- 
armed, -ashamed, -bent, -buried, cured, -disposed, 
-done, -dnssed, -eaten, -educated, -finished, -formed, 
-hidden, -opened, -roasted, -mined, etc, etc. With 
adjs, expressing shape, it implies the form of half 
the figure, as half cordate, -sagittate, -terete. 

The two elements are often written separately 
when the adj. is in the predicate (see Half adv. 1 ) ; 
the use of the hyphen mostly implies a feeling of 
closer unity of notion in the compound attribute, 
as in half blind, half-dressed, half raw, viewed as 
definite states ; but it is often merely for greater 
syntactical perspicuity, on which ground it is 
regularly used when the adjective is attributive, 
thus / am half dead (or half -dead) with cold ; a 
half-dead dog. 

a. in the predicate. 

C893 K. Alfred Oros. in. ix. § 4 & funde hiene .. healf- 
cucne. a 1000 Elene 133 (Gr.) Sume healfcwice fluxon on 
faesten. c 1000 j^Elfhic Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 163/7 Subalbus, 
healfhwit. £1475 Nom. Ibid. 710/3 Semicecns, halfblynd. 
a 1626 Bacon (J.), The officers of tbe kings housbold . . 
must look both ways, else they are but half-sighted. 1704 
Swift T. Tub i. (1709) 29 As if they were half-ashamed 
to own us. 171 2-14 Pope Rape Lock iv. 144 Her eyes half- 
languishing, half-drown 'd in tears. 1714 Mandevillb Fab. 
Bees (1725) 1. 340 A rascal half-drunk. 1725 PorzOdyss. in. 
144 Leave half heard the melancholy tale. 1741 Richardson 
Pamela (1824) I. xxi. 271 B Jng half-vexed, and half-afraid of 
his raillery. 1826 Scott Jrnl. (1890) 1. 329 Either half-edu* 
cated or cock-brained by nature, 1845 Linqlev Sch. Bot. v. 
(1858) 58 Stipules ovate, half- cordate. 1855 Kincslev Heroes 
11. iv. (2868) 123 Stories of it, some false and some half-true. 
1 863-5 J. Thomson Sunday at Hampstead v, The meat 
half-done, tbey tore it and devoured. 1868 Darwin in Life 
ff Lett. (1887) III. 80 Half-sterile, i.e. produce half the full 
number of offspring. 1880 Grav Struct. Bot. vi. § 8. 279 
Amphitropous, also termed . . Half-anatropous. 1880 Con- 
lemp. Rev. Feb. 196, 1 am more than half-disposed to go 
along with you in what you say. 

b. as attribute. 

1594 Hooker Feci. Pol. 1. viii. § 10 Certaine halfewaking 
men. 1595 Shaks. John in. i. 54 Tbe halfe-blowne Rose. 
1625 Donne Serm. lxvi. 667 The Half-present Man, he 
whose body is here and minde away. 1629 Chapman 
Juvenal Sat. v. 293 That half-eat hare will fall . . to our 
shares. 1682 N. O. Boi lean's Lntrin n. 16 And clos'd her 
speech with an half-dying swoon. 1687 Drvden Hind <$- P. 
in. 409 The clown unread, and half-read gentleman. #1711 
Ken Hymnotheo Poet. 'Wks. 1721 III. 333 Half-form'd 
Words. I7a5 Pope Odyss. xxii. 196 The half-shut door 
conceal'd his lurking foes. 1772 Hunter in Phil. Trans. 
LXII. 453 Half-digested food. 1786 tr. Beck ford's Vathek 
(1868) 10 'Trie learned, the half-learned, and those who were 
neither. 1817 Coleridge Biog. Lit. 223 In one of his half- 
earnest, half-joking moods. 1827 Southev Hist. Penins. 
War II. 679 The half-armed, half-clothed, half-hungered 
Arragonese. 1837-9 Hallam Hist. Lit. viii. 1. § 37 Some 
half-informed critics. 1838 Lvtton A lice 13 Her half childish, 
half-womanly grief. 1847 Mrs. Sherwood Life xii. 220 A 
little half-coloured child . . from India. 186a Ansted Channel 
1st. iv. xxi. (ed. 2) 494 List of half-hardy plants. 1874 
J. Sullv Sensat. <J- Intuit. 95 Vague and half-tb ought-out 
recollections. 

C. Hence derivatives, as halfdressedness. 

1887 Daily News 29 June 5/4 That delicious condition 
of half-dressedness. 

2. With adverbs, as half angrily, -ashamedly, 
-blindly, -divinely, -learnedly, -questioningly, etc, ; 
half-left, -right, -round, etc. (Cf. Half adv. 1 d.) 

ri7oo Watts Lyric P., To Mitio Pt. in. ii. Wks. 1813 
IX. 200 Damon is half-divinely blest. 1840 Carlvle Heroes 
v. 296 Struggling half-blindly, as in bitterness of death 
against that ! 1863 Mrs. Whitney Faith Gartney's Girl- 
hood i. 10 Holding the bank-note half-ashamedly in her 
band. 1883 Harper's Mag. June 141/2 The . . little trot . . 
lisped, half-coaxingly, half-questioningly. 

3. With verbs, as half-believe, -deify, -fill, -make, 
-murder, -poison. (Cf. Half adv. 1 c) 

1674 Wood Life 2 Feb. (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) II. 281 Men that 
half-hanged themselves to try how it was. 1727-46 Thom- 
son Summer ^1330 Locks. That half-embrac'd her in a humid 
veil. 1823 J. Baocock Dom. Amusem. 60 Half-filling a 
bottle with water. 1834 Ht. Martineau Farrers ii. 25 
Two out of the remaining four halfstarted from their chair. 
1848 Thackerav Van. Fair xlv, He half-murdered a ferret. 
i8so Masg. Fuller Woman igth C. (1862) 343 Madame 
Recamier is half reclining on a sofa, i860 Pusev Min. 
Proph. 60 The mind which before was . . half-deified. 1878 
Lockyer Stargazing 125 We shall not only halve, but 
half-halve, or quarter the aberration. 1879 Froude Carsar 
xxvii. 477 In Cicero Nature half-made a great man. 

4. Special comb. : half-equitant a. (Bot.) =* 
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Obvolute : cf. demUcquitant ; half-high a. (see 
quot.) ; half-imperial a., half imperial -folio 
size; half-large a., (a card) 3 x 2 \ inches (Jacobi 
Printer's Vocab.) ; half-saved a., half-witted 

(dial.\ 

1891 Daily News 18 Nov. 3/1 An evening dress to he 
worn by a very young girl is made • *half-high '. . which 
means that the bodice is to be cut away to a line mid- 
way between the neck and bust. 1893 Collingwooo Life 
Raskin 1. 92 Ruskin made sketch after sketch on the *half- 
iinperial board. 1896 Daily News 23 Oct. 6/5 He generally 
completed a half-imperial sketch . . in two hours. 1834 
Southev Doctor x. 115 He was what is called *half-saved. 
Some of his faculties were more than ordinarily acute, but 
the power of self-conduct was entirely wanting in him. 
1871 M. Collins Mrq. % Merch. I. iii. 100 He was what 
the villagers called * half-saved ' ; not absolutely imbecile. 
II. In attributive relation to a sb. 

Of these there were already a few instances in 
OE. (e.g. healf maivi 1 semivir', healf penig, healf - 
trendel hemisphere) ; their number has been enor- 
mously increased in later times, especially through 
the practice of hyphening an adjective and substan- 
tive when these have a special or individualized 
application. These combinations may be dis- 
tributed among the following classes : 

a. In names of Coins, Weights, Measures of 
space, quantity, time, etc., as half barrel, ~bit, 
-cent, -cooper, -farthing, -firkin, -florin, -fool, -hogs- 
head, -inch, -Joe, -mile, -mutchkiu, -peck, -pint, -pipe, 
-pound, -quarter, -quartern, -tierce. Cf. Demi- 7. 
Also Half-angel, -crown, -dollar, -hour, 
-minute, etc. These forms may also be used 
attrib. as in half-inch board, half-mile race, half- 
quartern loaf, etc. 

1494 Act 11 Hen. VII, c. 23 Preamb., Every barell, *half 
barrell and firkyn. c 1782 T. Jeffeason Atitobiog. Wks. 
1839 I. App, 173 The smallest coin . . is tbe *balf-hit, or 
1-20 of a dollar, a 1824 R. Pattehson cited in WoacESTES 
1846 for * Half -cent. 1889 Cent. Diet., Half cent, a copper 
coin of the United States, .weighing 94 grains, current from 
2793 to 1857. 1836 W. H. Maxwell Capt. Blake II. i, 
Carrying on diurnally his *half-cooper of port. 1858 Sim- 
mon os Diet. Trade, * Half-farthing, a British copper coin 
..the number. .issued between 1852 and 1854 was 2,621,784. 
c 1440 Jacob's Well (E. E. T. S.) 129 pe secunde *half-fote 
wose in coueytise is raueyne. 1707 Lond. Gas. No. 4337/4, 
40 *half Hogsheads, of true neat Bourdeaux Brandy. 1820 
ScoaESBV Acc. Arctic Reg. II. 194 Defended by plates of 
*balf-inch iron. 1858 Greenes Gunnery 53 An half-inch 
boiler plate. 1777 J. Q. Adams Wks. (1854) IX. 470 Guineas, 
*half joes, and milled dollars in as high estimation as in 
Pennsylvania. 1601 R. Johnson Kingd. $ Commw. 
(1603) 86 Distant from tbe towne some *halfe mile. Mod. 
The winner of the half-mile race in the Oxford University 
Sports. 1816 Scott A ntiq. i, He might have stayed to take 
a *half-mutchkin extraordinary with his crony the hostler, 
1753 Scots Mag. June 310/1 Each, .received a *half-peck 
loaf. 161 1 CoTGa., Demi-sextier, the quarter of a French 
pinte, and much about our *halfe pinte. 1744 Berkeley 
Let. 21 Aug. Wks. 1871 IV. 2g9 Either in half-pint or 
quarter-pint glasses. 1805 Med. Jrnl. XIV. 186 An old half- 
pint bottle. 1552 Huloet, *Halfe pounde, selibra. Halfe 
pownde wayght, setnissis. 1535 Covesuale Neh. iii. 16 The 
ruler of the *halfe quarter of Bcthzur. 1685 Lond. Gaz. No. 
2078/4 Lace, three half quarters broad. 1884 F. J. Britten 
Watch <$■ Clockm. 224 Half-quarter repeaters, instead of 
giving the minutes, strike one additional blow if the half 
quarter has passed. Mod. Aim. 8 Feb., Half Quarter Day. 
1838 Dickens O. Twist v, A *balf-quartern loaf and a piece 
of cheese. 1708 Motteux Rabelais v. xlv. (1737) 191 A 
*Ha!f-Tierce, or Hogshead. 

b. In Heraldry =Demi- B 1, as half -belt, -cheek- 
bit, -spade, -spear. 

1688 R. Holme Armoury m. vii.44 He beareth Gules, an 
Horse Bit, Argent. Some do call it . . an Half Cheek-Bit. 
Ibid. viii. 5 He beareth Vert,, an Half Spade. 1828 Bessy 
Encycl. Her. s.v. Spade, This.. spade is borne in the arms 
of Swettenham, but they appear as half-spades. 1889 Elvin 
Diet. Heraldry, Half-belt and four buckles. 

C. In Artillery, Arms, denominating a piece of 
half the size of the mil- sized piece, or a shortened 
size of the latter, as half armour, -cannon, -culverin, 
-falconet, -head-piece, -lance. Cf. Demi- 2-4. Also 
Half-pike, -sword, etc. 

1874 Boutell Arms % Arm. x. 188 * Half Armour, the 
period of the partial use of armour, extending to the com- 
inencement of the 18th century. 1640 Fuller Joseph's 
Coat 1 Cor. xi. 30 (1867) 86 Sometimes He shooteth *half 
cannon. 1676 Lond. Gaz. No. 11 16/3 A Battery of 12 Half- 
Cannon. i6ix Florio, Mezza testa, a kind of halfe skull, 
or *halfe head-peece. 1868 Kirk Chas. Bold 111. v. i. 332 
Armed with a *half-lance, 

d. In Military tactics, dress, etc., as half- 
squadron, -turn, -wheel; half-battery, -company, 
-distance, -file, (see qnots.) ; half- mounting, the 
underclothing and minor articles of apparel belong- 
ing to a soldiers outfit in the 18th c. Cf. Demi- 6. 
Also Half-face, etc. 

1800 War Office Order 9 Apr. in Grose Milit.Antiq. (1801) 

II. 186 In lieu of the former articles of cloathing, called half- 
mounting, two pair of good shoes of the value of five shil- 
lings and sixpence each pair. 1832 Regul. Instr. Cavalry 

III. 73 The . . troops wheel half right. Ibid. 99 The Base 
Troop wheels more tban a half- wheel. Ibid. J03 The Troops 
wheel half-left. 1853 Stocqueler .Milit. Encycl., Half- 
companies are tbe same as subdivisions, equal to two 
stations. Hatf distance is the regular interval or space 
between troops drawn up in ranks, or standing in column. 
. .Hatf -files is balf tbe given number of any body of meo 
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drawn up two deep. 1859 F. A. Griffiths Artil. Man. 
(1862) 11 Right half turn. Front turn. Ibid. 30 A batta- 
lion in open, or half-distance Column. Ibid. 134 Three 
subdivisions constitute a half-battery. 

e. In Fortification, as half-bastion, half-capo- 
nier (Sir G. Duckett, Mil. Diet.), half-sap : see 
Demi-bastion, etc. ; half-merlon, that solid por- 
tion of a parapet which is at the right or left ex- 
tremity of a battery. Also Half-circle, -moon. 

1710 Lend. Gaz. No. 4721/1 We shall be obliged to finish 
it by the half Sap. 

£ Nattt. and Skip-building \ half-beam (see 
quot. 1850^ ; half-board, an evolution by which 
a sailing vessel is luffed up into the wind with 
everything shaking, and then, before she has quite 
lost way, permitted to fall off on the same tack : 
see Board sb. 15; half- breadth (see quot); 
half-breadth staff, a rod having marked upon it 
half the length of each beam in the ship (Knight 
Did. Meek. 1S75) ; half-floor, -point, -port, 
•top, half- watch tackle (see quots.) ; + half- 
wind, a side-wind. Also Half-timber, 

1836 Encycl. Metrop. VI. 415 The *half-beams are all to 
be of fir. c 1850 Rndim. Navig. (Weale) 95 Half-Beams 
are short beams introduced to support the deck where there 
is no framing. 1863 Luce Seamanship (ed. 2) 484 In a 
tideway the * half-board is of great use. 1760 Falconer 
Diet. Marine (1789) D ij b, The breadth of the ship at every 
top-timber is limited by an horizontal line drawn on the 
floor-plane, called the *half-breadth of the top-timbers. 
c i860 H. Stuart Seaman's Caiech. 66 The * *balf-floors * . . k 
are pieces of timber placed between the * cross pieces^, to 
which they are ' coaked ' and bolted. 1867 Smyth Sailor's 
Word-bk., * Half-point, a subdivision of the compass card, 
equal to 5° 37' of the circle, c 1850 Rudim. Navig. (Wealed 
122 * Half-ports, a sort of shutters made of deal, and fitted 
to the stops of those ports which have no hanging lids. 
c i860 H. Stuart Seaman's Cateeh. 76 The *half-tops ar\s 
bolted to the cross trees, and the sleepers Bre bolted above 
the trussle trees. 1859 F. A. Griffiths Artil. Man. (1862) 
317 A luff tackle, or *kalf watch tackle, consists of one 
double and one single block : the fall is fixed to the single. 
1611 Cotgr., Detntveut, a side-winde, or *halfcwinde. 

g. In Music, as half-cadence, -close, an im- 
perfect cadence ; half-demisemiquaver ; half- 
rest {U.S.), a minim rest ; balf-shift, -stop (see 
qnots.). Cf. Demi- B. 9. Also Half-note, -tone. 

1880 Stainer & Barrett Diet. Mus. T., * Half-cadence. 
If the last chord is the dominant and is preceded by the 
chord of the tonic, the cadence is called half or imperfect 
1867 Macfarren Harmony i. 29 A *half close is when a 
passage ends upon the chordof trie dominant, regardless of 
what harmony may precede it. 1881 Academy 6 Nov. 353 
The *half demise miqu aver is still much used. 1880 Stainer 
& Barrett Diet. Mus. T., *Half shift, a position of the 
hand in violin playing. It lies between the open position 
and the first shift. 1880 C. A. Edwards Organs (i88t) 
146 A stop is a set of pipes that run in order from the 
one end to the other of the clavier. If this set.. discon- 
tinues at any portion of the keyboard, it is said to be a 
*half stop. Ibid., Half Stops, properly so called, have 
practically gone out of fashion. 

h. Applied to a stuff which is half of inferior 
material, as half-gauze, -silk, -worsted, -yarn. 

1759 Svmmer in Phil. Trans. LI. 360 The sort I fixed upon, 
is what is called *half gauze. 1738 Swift Pol. Conversat. 
66 Ladies, you are mistaken in the Stuff; 'tis *half Silk. 
1796 Morse Amer. Geog. II. 217 No fewer than 443 silk- 
looms, T49 of half-silks. 1594 Blunoevil Excrc. v. iii. 
(ed. 7) 533 Worsteds, and *halfe Worsteds. 

i. In Games, as half-hack {Football), a position 
immediately behind the * forwards * ; a player in 
this position ; half-ball {Billiards) : see quot. 
1850 ; half-hit {Cricket), a mistimed hit that sends 
the ball into the air; half- volley {Cricket, Foot- 
ball, etc.), a ball which pitches so that it can be 
hit or kicked as soon as it rises from the ground ; 
hence half-volleying vbl. sb. Also Half-bowl, etc. 

1882 Standard 20 Nov. 2/8 The *half-backs.. effectually 
checked the threatened danger. 1887 Shearman Athletics 
tf Football (Badm. Libr.) 346 A good half-back must be a 
versatile player. 1850 Bohn's Hand-bk. Games 524 A *half 
ball, or a contact in which the half of one ball is covered 
by half of the other, produces in each an equal motion, both 
with regard to direction, strength, and velocity. 1888 
Daily News 15 Sept. 3/5 Caught at extra mid-off from a 
*half-hit. c r88o A correspondent says : A *half-volley at 
cricket is a ball bowled up so as to pitch just about the 
point at which the batsman has a good reach. 1891 W. G. 
Grace Cricket viii. 233 Occasionally you may get a half- 
volley on the pads. 1875 1 Stonehrnge ' Brit. Sports 111. 1. 
v. § 4. 691 * Half- volleying consists in playing the ball when 
close to the ground, immediately after it has been dropped. 

j. In Bookbinding, ' half signifies that only the 
back and corners of the binding consist of the 
material specified ; e.g. half-calf halfrussia. 

1844 Calal. Messrs. C. Knight «$■ Co. 8 Half Morocco or 
Russia. 1872 O. W. Holmes Poet Breakf.-t. viii. (1885) 
192 None of your 'half-calf' economies in that volume I 
Mod. Bookseller' s Catal., Original half sheep. 

k. In names of animals, as Half-ape, Half- 
ass, Half-snipe, etc. 

1. Applied to various articles and structures of 
about half the usual or full size or length, as half- 
case, -door, frame, -furnace, -gaiter, -gown, -hatch, 
\ -head bedstead, -hessian, -hose, -jar, + -kirtlc, 
-sleeve, -slocking, -tester, -tub, -veil, -wicket. Cf. 
Demi- B. 11. Also Half-boot, etc. 

1888 Jacobi Printer's Voc, *Half cases, small cases used 
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I for jobbing purposes. 1740 Dvche & Pardon, Hasp, a small 
, iron or brass fastening to a hatch or *half-door. 1844 
j Dickexs Mart. Chuz. iii, The half-door of the bar. 1888 
Jacobi Printer's Voc, *Half frames, small composing 
\ frames made to hold one pair of cases only. 1775 F. 
Marion in Harper's Mat>. Sept. (1883) 546/1 Black 'half- 
gaiters. 1552 Hi'loet, *Halfe gowne, hemitogium. 1886 
Willis & Clark Cambridge I. 88 A *half-hatch door. 
1598 Inv. King's Coll. ibid. 111. 325 Item a *halfe head 
bedsteade of walnuttree. 1837 Lytton E. Maltrav. 76 A 
pair of *half-hessians completed his costume. 1851 Catal. 
Gt. Exhib. 588 Lambs- wool and Cashmere hose and *half- 
hose. 1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, v. iv. 24 If you be not 
swing'd, 1 le forsweare *halfe Kirtles ; 1689 Lond. Gaz. No. 
2477/4 A sad coloured Cloth Coat, with.. blue *half Sleeves. 
1670 Narborough Jrnl. in Acc. Sev. Late Voy. 1. (1711) 104 
Some wear * Half-Stockings. 1736 Shelvocke Voy. round 
World (1757) 206 The old stratagem, .of turning a light 
adrift, in a *balf tub. 1844 Alb. Smith Adv. Mr. Ledbury 
(1856) I. viii. 60 Tbe..*half- wicket that closed the entrance. 

m. In various connexions : as half-barbarian, 
-battle, -belief -believer, -christian, -conformity, 
-defence t -defender, -honesty, -knoivledge, -look, 
-principle, -quotation, -reason, -reasoning, -repent- 
ance, -servant, -service, -sleep, -view, -whisper. 
(In most of these half has an adverbial force.) 

1597 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. lxii. § 9 To speak as half- 
defenders of the faults. Ibid. v. lxxxi. §4 They judge 
conclusions by demi-premises and half-principles. 1690 
Locke Govt. 1. ii. (Rtldg.) 6 It is no injury to call an half- 
quotation an half-reason. 1736 Butler Anal. 11. viii. 276 
Half-views, which shew but Part of an Object. 1768 Bos- 
well Corsica ii. (ed. 2) 120 A parcel of half-barbarians. 
1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1852) II. 367 A kind of half- 
reasoning, that suffices to raise difficulties but not pursue 
them to an issue. 1817 J. Scott Paris Revisit, (ed. 4) 237 
A kind of stupefied half-sleep. 1827 Hallam Const. Hist. 
(1876)11. viii. 57 To admit of no half-conformity in religion. 
i8$o Carlyle Heroes iv. 219 Richter says of Luther's words, 
' his words are half-battles \ 1860 Posey Min. Proph. 2 
The character of Jehu and his half-belief. Ibid. 588 A half- 
repentance is no repentance. Ibid. 199 Another instance of 
this half-service. 1865 — - Truth Eng. Ch. 3 Unbelievers, 
or half- believers. 1866 G. Macdonalo Ann. Q. Neighb. 
xxxii, A voice said brokenly in a half- whisper. 1870 Lowell 
Study Wind. 349 That half-knowledge which is more 
mischievous in an enditor than down -right ignorance* 

n. In specific combinations : f half-almond 
stitch ; half-arm, half arm's length ; half-barrel 
a., semi cylindrical (vaulting) ; half-bend, a half 
fillet for the head ; half-bent, » the condition 
of being half-bent; {b) the catch by which the 
hammer of a grin is placed at half-cock ; + half- 
bloom, the round mass of iron taken from 
the puddling furnace, which was hammered and 
shingled into a 1 bloom 1 ; half-boarder, one who 
has half his board, a day-boarder ; half-box, a box 
open at one side; half-braid (see quot.) ; half- 
bull, a pontifical letter issued hy a new pope he- 
fore his coronation, so called because the bulla is 
impressed with only one side of the seal, that repre- 
senting the apostles (Giry) ; half-catch, half- 
chronometer (see quots.) ; half-class, a class that 
is half one and half another ; half-column, a 
column or pilaster half projecting from a flat sur- 
face ; half-communion, communion in one kind, 
as practised in the R.C.Ch. ; t half-compass,hemi- 
sphere : see Compass sb. 5 b ; half-course, half- 
coward (see quots.) ; half-dike, a sunk fence ; 
half-flat, + (a) one of the shapes into which a 
' bloom * of iron was worked ; {b) half of a Flat 
{sb.-) or entire storey of a house ; half-hatchet, 
' a hatchet with one straight line, all the projection 
of the bit being on the side towards the hand 1 
(Knight Diet. Mech. 1875); half-header, a half- 
brick used to close the work at the end of a course ; 
half-house,a shed open at the side; a hovel; half- 
hunt {Bell-ringing) : see Hunt ; + half -lab our, 
half-margin (see quots.) ; half-mask, a mask 
covering part of the face, such as is worn with 
a Domino; + half-member, a semicolon; half- 
plate, half-press (see quots.) ; half-principal 
{Carpentry^, 1 a rafter which does not extend 
to the crown of the roof (Knight Diet. Mech. 
1875); half -pull {Bell-ringing) : see quot.; 
half-relief = demi-relief (see Demi- 12) ; half- 
royal, a kind of millhoard or pasteboard ; half- 
shade {Painting), a shade of half the extreme 
depth; half-sheet {Printing), the off-cut portion 
of a duodecimo (Knight, 1875); half-shoe, see 
quot. ; also a shoe on one side only of a horse's foot ; 
half-sole, that part of the sole of a boot or shoe 
which extends forward from the shank to the 
toe ; hence half-sole v. ; half-space = Half- 
pace 2; f half-sphere, hemisphere; fbalf-square 
(see quot. 1674) ; half-stitch, a loose open stitch 
in braid work or pillow-lace making (Caulfeild 
Diet. Necdlewk. 259) ; half-storey, an upper storey 
half the height of which is in the walls and half in 
the roof; half-stuff {Paper-making), partly pre- 
pared pulp ; half-swing- plough (see quot.) ; 
half-text, a size of handwriting half the size of 
• text ' or large hand ; half- throw, -travel, half 



the full movement of a piston, valve, etc. ; half- 
tint see quot. 1851); half-title, the short title 

of a book often placed in front of the full title ; 

half-tongue {law), a jury of which one half were 

foreigners, formerly allowed to a foreigner tried on 
a criminal charge ; half-trap, a semicircular de- 
pression in a sewer pipe ; + half- vowel, a semi- 
vowel ; f half-vowelish a., of the nature of a 
semivowel; half-water = Half-tide; half- world, 
hemisphere ; the demi-monde. 

1611 Florio, Mezzo-mandolo t Seamsters call it the *halfe- 
almond stitch. 1812 Sporting Mag. XXXIX. 18 Each 
fought at *half-arm for superiority. 1879 Sir G. Scott 
Lect. Archit. I. 56 The abandonment of the *half-barrel 
vaulting of the aisles. 1834 Planche Brit. Costume 
48 Canute's queen wears. .either the diadem or the *half- 
bend. 1774 Golosm. Grecian Hist. II. 11 With one leg 
put forward, and the knee upon the *half-bent. 1881 
Greener The Gun 259 A half-bent in the tumbler that 
prevents the hammer being accidentally pushed down. 
1678 Phil. Trans. XII. 934 The Metal runs together into a 
round Mass or Lump, which they call a * Half- Bloom. 
1711 Steele Sped. No. 36 p 8 They [birds] .. may be 
taken as * Half- Boarders. 1836 E. Howard iv. Reefer xiii, 
The half-boarders whispered their fears to the ushers. 1885 
C. T. Davis Manuf. Leather 479 The support is pro- 
vided with two *half-boxes. 1882 Caulfeild & Saward 
Diet. Needletvork 42 *Half } or Shadow, or Lace Braid, 
the passement is pricked, as in cloth braid, and twelve pairs 
of bobbins put on. 1890 Daily News 28 Aug. 6/4 What is 
called the 1 *half-catch ' system— i. e., the owner of the boat 
(who is usually a fisherman) provides the fishing gear, and 
receives in return half of the total catch of fish. 1884 F. J. 
Britten Watch % Clockm. 115 *Half Chronometer.. origin- 
ally used to denote watches having an escapement com- 
pounded of the lever and chronometer, appears now to be 
applied to fine lever watches which have been adjusted for 
temperature. 1845 Mrs. S. C. Hall Whiteboy ix. 76 There 
was nothing .. to distinguish L. M. from the *half class - 
neither gentleman nor farmer. 1726 Leoni A Ibertis A rchit., 
Life 4 Four *half Columns of the composite order. 1687 
Reflect. Hawk *f Panther 27 The * Half-Communion is no 
older, than the time of Acquinas. 1587 Golding De Momay 
vi. 72 The daysun. .which inlighteneth not onely the *halfe 
compasse whereon he shineth, but also euen a part of that 
which seeth him not. 1883 Greslev Gloss. Coal Mining, 
* Half -course, half on the level and half on the dip. 1861 
Jrnl. R. Agric. Sec. XXII. 1. 41 Unless the whole even- 
ings milk is skimmed and added to the whole new morning's 
milk— in which case the cheese made is ' *half-coward 
the produce, whether single or double, is said to be whole- 
milk cheese. 1805 Forsyth Beauties Scotl. V. 421 Ditches, 
hedges, and *half-dikes or sunk fences. 1795 Repert. Arts 
in JT Holland Manuf. Metal (1831)1. 124 Ancontes, bars, 
*half flats. 1889 Masson in De Qnincey*s Wks. I. Gen. 
Pref. 16 A half-flat set of apartments on the second floor 
of. .a house of six such half-flats in all, accessible by a com- 
mon stair. 1737 Bracken Farriery Imfr. (1756) I. 342 A 
Hovel or *half House for them to run into. 1895 R. Kip- 
ling in Pall Mall G. 25 Oct. 3/1 When they were tired 
Kotuko would make what the hunters call a •half-house'. 
1 80s Forsyth Beauties Scotl. 11. 443 The rent was fre- 
qucntly paid in kind, or in what was called * half labour... 
One-half of the crop went to the landlord. 1851 Ord. <$■ 
Regul. R. Engineers iii. 13 The Paper must be folded in 
the centre, lengthways, by which it will be divided, equally, 
into wbat is technically termed *half-margin. Ibid., All 
Official Letters for the Inspector-General are ..to be 
written on half margin. 1762 Lowth Introd. Eng. Gram. 
(1838) 195 The Semicolon, or*Half-member,isa less construe- 
tive part, or subdivision, of a sentence or member. 1884 F. J. 
Britten Watch $ Clockm. 116 [A] *Half plate .. (is] a 
watch in which the top pivot of the fourth wheel pinion is 
carried in a cock so as to allow the use of a larger balance. 
1888 Jacobi Printer's Voc, Half plate paper, machine made 
paper of fine and soft texture used for woodcuts. 1883 
Percv Smith Gloss. Terms, * Half press, the work done by 
one man at a printing-press. 1684 R. H. School Recreat. 
90 Ringing at *Half-pulls is now the modern general Prac- 
tice : that is, when one Change is made at Fore-stroke, 
another at Back-stroke, etc. 187a Ellacombe Ch. Bells 
Devon iii. 36 What the trade would probably consider a 'pull' 
is, in ringing, termed only a half-pull. 1874 R. Tvrwhitt 
Sketch.Club 240 Paint the *half-shades in first. 1552 Huloet, 
*Halfe shoes beynge of suche fashion, that aboue they couer 
but the toes. x86i F. W. Robinson No Church ii. I. 71 Two 
days at Penberriog to rest his ankle and get his boots *half- 
soled. 1823 P. Nicholson Prad. Build. 439 The floor be- 
tween the two flights is termed a *half-space or resting-place. 
161 r B. Jonson Cataline 1. i, Let . . day, At shewing but 
thy head forth, start away From this *half-sphere. 1662 
Pepys Diary 18 Aug., The whole mystery of *off [half} 
square, wherein the King is abused in the timber which he 
buys. 1674 Levbourn Compl. Surv. 345 Most Artificers 
when they meet with Squared Timber, whose breadth and 
depth are unequal . . usually add the breadth and depth 
together, and take the half for a Mean Square, and so 
proceed .. If the difference be great, the Error is very 
obnoxious either to Buyer or Seller. x6i8 in Willis & Clark 
Cambridge (1886) I. 206 The *halfe stone to be eight foote 
and a halfe. x886 Ibid. II. 737 The dormer-gablets of the 
half-storey. 1766 C. Leadbetter Royal Gauger 11. xiv. 
(ed. 6) 370 In these Mortars the Rags are beaten into what 
is called *Half-stuff. 1836 Encycl. Metrop. VI 1. 764 A 
mill in which the rags are ground to a coarse imperfect 
pulp, called half stuff. 1875 Sussex Gloss., *Half swing 
Plough, a plough in which the mould-board is a fixture. 
1845 Mas, Carlyle Lett. 1. 322 Writing in *half text on 
ruled paper. 1812 Examiner 25 May 328/1 1 he brilliant 
lights relieving from a large proportion of *half tints. 1851 
Diet. Archit., Half-tint, .. in a monochrome, it embraces 
all gradations between positive white and black. 1879 
Furnivall New Shaks. Soc. Rep. 8 The notes on the back 
of the *half-title of the Part. 1494 Act it Hen. VII. c. 21 
All Attaints . . upon any Record, wherein the trial! and 
enquest was by *halfe tongue. 1577 B. Googe Heresbaeh s 
Hiisb. 1. (1586) it Varro devideth his husbandry necessaries 
into , , vowels . . *halfe vowels . . and mutes, a 1637 B. 
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Jonson Eng. Gram, iv, L is a letter *half-vowe!ish. 1883 
Stevenson Trtas. 1st. iv. xix, The low, sandy spit .. is 
joined at *half-water to Skeleton Island. 1605 Shaks. Macb. 
11. i. 49 Now o're the one *halfe World Nature seemes dead. 
1866 Howells Venet. Life xvii. 260 The night's whole half- 
world. 1881 Daily Tel. 3 Feb., Tbe endless intrigues of 
the * half- world 

III. Parasvnthcttc, ns half-langnaged, legged, 
-lived, -sensed, -sighted (hence half-sightedness), 
-sleeved, -souled, -syllabled, -tented, -winged, etc. 

1596 R. L[tNCHE] Diella (1877) 48 Halfe-leg'd Buskins 
curiously ytide with loopes of burnisht gold. 1615 G. 
Sanoys Trai>. 3 The men weare halfe-sleeued gownes. 1651 
tr. Bacons Life 9f Death 7 In the Daylight, they wink and 
are but half-sighted. 176* Elus in Phil. Trans. LI1. 662 
This genus of insects is placed.. under tbe Humipterse or 
balf winged. 1833 Browning Pauline 167 Like things half- 
lived, catching and giving life. 1863 Hawthorne Our Old 
Home 378 The oational half-sightedness. 1865 Tylor 
Early Hist. Man. iv. 76 Half-languaged men. 

II Haifa (hse'lfa). Also alfa, alpha, halfeh, 
hulfa. [Arab. halfah, or *U3k tialfa.] The 
North African name of species of Esparto grass 
(Slipa tenacissima, S. arenarid) used in the manu- 
facture of paper, etc. 

1857 Sir W. Hooker Kept. Veg. Prod. Algeria^ Paris 
Exhib. 39 Haifa or Alfa.. the Moorish names for certain 
grasses possessing very strong and tenacious fibres. 1876 
W. J. Seatoh Forests 4 Alpha Algeria 30 Alpha or hulfa 
..here covers enormous areas, .described by French writers 
as mers d 'Alpha. 1877 A. B. Eowards Up NiU viii. 216 
Overgrown.. with coarse halfeh grass. 

Half-a-crown, Half-a-dozen, Half-an- 
hour, etc. : see H ait-crown, -dozen, -hour, and 
Half a. 1 c. 

Half-and-half, phrase. 

1. A mixture of two malt liquors, esp. of ale and 
porter. 

1756 Gentl. Mag. 299 They had at that bouse 5 or 6 pints 
of half and halt £1839 Praed Poems (1864) II. 14 And, 
o'er a pint of half-and-half, Compose poor Arthur's epitaph. 
1880 Disraeli Endym. xx, Our tipple is half-and-half. 

2. Something that is half one thing and half 
another, or half this and half that. 

c 1814 Coleridge Notes & Led. (1874) 264 That finer shade 
of feeling, the half-and-half. 1840 Hood Kilmanscgg* Her 
Precious Leg xiii. AH sterling metal,— not half-and-half. 
1890 Review of Reviews II. 357/1 It is not all humbug. 
Agreed, agreed* It is probably a case of half-and-half. 

3. ailrib. or adj. That is half one thing and half 
another; half the thing in question, and half not: 
often merely an emphatic expression for half. 

Half-and-half jury : a jury chosen half from one class, 
half from another. 

1796 Burney Mem. Metastatio 1. 118 A half-and-half 
pleasantry, peculiar to our author. 18x0 Bentham Packing 
(1821) 221 A half and half jury. 1846 J. W. Croker in 
Croker P. 6 Jan., What is to become of your half-and -half 
administration? 1870 Thorn bur v Tour Eng. II. xxiv. 163 
Cromwell., hated all half-and-half measures. 1894 Westm. 
Gas. 23 July 4/3 Trimmers and half-and-half people. 

4. as adv. In two equal parts ; in equal propor- 
tions ; half . . . and half not. 

1818 Moore Mem. (1853) H- 136, 1 go half and half with 
the Longmans. 1817 Scorr Diary 22 July in Lockhart, Am 
1 sorry for this truce or not ? Half and half. 1837 Wheel- 
wright tr. Aristophanes 1. 59 The cup That half-and-half so 
cunningly was mixed. 

5. In a half-intoxicated state. 

1715 Ramsav Chrisiis Kirke Gr. 11. viii, The manly miller, 
half and half, Came out to shaw guid will. 1848 Duscombe 
Sinks ofLond. (Fa.), Half and half, half seas over, tipsy. 

Hence Half-and-halfed (-haft), pa. pple. ; Half- 
and-half er ; Half-and-ha'lfism. 

1832 Examiner 503/2 Toryism is hateful, but he more 
hated half and half-ism. 1861 Timet 16 Oct., High bushy 
hedge-rows— thorn half-and-halfed with ash and other 
hedge-row trees. 1896 Daily Nnus 21 Feb. 6/6 You are 
not an out-and-out Liberal ?. .a half and halfer? 

t Half-angel. Obs. An English gold coin, 
worth at different dates, from is. gd. to 5J. ; issued 
from Henry VII to James I. 

1503-4 Act 19 Hen. VII, c 5 Thangell and half Angell. . 
shall go and be curraunt in payment through all this his 
Realm e. 154a Boorde Inirod. Knowl. i. (1870) 121 The 
olde nohle, the Aungels and the halfe aungels, is fyr.e golde. 

Half-ape. A lemur. 

1883 CasselVs Nat. Hist. I. 5 The little marmosets . . aod, 
linked on to these, the Half Apes or Lemurs. 

t Half-aSS. Obs. [tr. Gr. fotovos.] A mule. 

1587 Goloing De Momay xxvi. 414 A Halfeasse of Persia 
shall come and make vs his thralles. 

Half-baked (ha f,b^kt), a. 

1. lit. See Half adv. and Baked ; hence, under- 
done, not thorough, not earnest ; raw, crude, ill- 
digested ; half-finished, incomplete, rude. 

'ft 1 Sanoeksow 12 Semi. (1637) 330 Ounprofest Popelings, 
and halfe-baked Protestants, a 1628 Preston Serm. BefHis 
Majestie (1630} 36 They are either done withoute heate, or 
but half-baked. 1824 Scott St. Ronan's xxxi, He must 
scheme, forsooth, this half-baked Scotch cake ! . . this lump 
of oatmeal dough 1 189a Nation (N. Y.) 4 Aug. 81/2 The 
half-baked measures hy which politicians try so hard to 
cripple tbe Australian system. 

2. Deficient in intellect ; silly, half-witted, dial. 
1855 Kingsley Westw. Ho I Hi. (D.), A sort of harmless 

lunatic, and, as they say in Devon, half-baked. 1893 Spec- 
tator 24 June 847 Nor could a special variety of intellectual 
b ked" CSS described than by the epithet « half- 
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Ha'lf-bapti'ze, v. trans. To baptize privately 
or without full rites, as a child in danger of death. 

1836 Dickens Sk. Boz ii.He got out of bed to balf- 
baptize a washerwoman's child in a slop-basin. 1838 — O. 
Twist ii, The child that was half-baptized, Oliver Twist, is 
nine years old to-day. 1875 Sussex Gloss. s.v., If you please, 
sir. will you be so good as to half-baptize the baby ? 

So Half-haptized ppl. a., baptized privately or 
without full rites ; hence, semi- barbarous, (dial.) 
deficient in intelligence. 

179S South ey Joan of Arc 11. Wks. (1853) 16 Irish Kerns, 
Ruffians half-clothed, half-human, half-baptized. 1875 Sussex 
Gloss. s.v., You must have been half-baptized to water those 
flowers when the sun was full on them. 

Ha'lf-beak. A fish of the genus Hemi- 
rhamphus, having the lower jaw long and ensiform, 
and the upper short. 

1880 Gunther Fishes 621 The 1 Half-beaks ' are common 
between and near the tropics. 

Ha'lf-bi nding. [Cf. Half-bound.] A style 
of binding of books in which the back and comers 
are of leather, the sides being of cloth or paper. 

1864 in Webster. 1879 CasselCs Teckn, Edttc. IV. 87. 
1881 A. Lang Library 67 In half-bindings there is a good 
deal of room for the exercise of the collector's taste. 

Half-bird. (See quot.) 

1803 Newtoh Diet. Birds 404 Half-bird, a common 
fowler's name for the smaller kinds of Duck, especially the 
Teal. 

t Ha*lf-bl0Ck, sb. Obs. Nanl. A block of 
which one side is formed by a cheek-piece fastened 
to an object that forms the other side ; = Cheek- 
block. 

1794 Rigging tf Seamanship 1. 155 Cheek -blocks, or half- 
blocks, are made of elm plank. 

Ha'lf-block, v. = Block v. 8. 

1884 B'ham Daily Post 23 Feb. 3/4 Hatters.— Wanted, 
an Assistant, .able to half-block. 

Ha'lf-blood. 

1. The relation between persons having only one 
parent in common. 

1553 Lett. Patent Edw. VI, 16 June in Chron.Q. Jane 
etc. (1850) 93 For that the said Lady Mary and Lady Eliza- 
beth be unto us but of the halfe hloud. 1642 Fuller Holy 
<fr Prof. St. 11. xx. 129 What, is a brother by the half bloud 
no kinne ? 1767 Blackstone Comm. 1 1. xiv. 227 He is only 
his hrother of the balf blood, and for that reason they shall 
never inherit to each other. 1858 Ld. St. Leonards Handy- 
bk. Prop. Law x. 64 The brother of the half-blood, on the 
part of the father, will inherit next after the sisters of the 
whole blood on the part of the father and their issue. 

attrib. 1882 A. M \cfarlanb Consojignin. 17 Aunt, half- 
blood . . Brother, half-blood. 

2. A person or group of persons related in this way. 
1848 Whartoh Law Lex. y Half-blood, one not born of 

tbe same father and mother. 1876 Digbv Real Prop. x. 
§ 2 (1). 388 By the change effected by the Inheritance Act, 
the half-hlood, if descended from a common male ancestor, 
is to take next after any relation in the same degree of the 
whole blood. 

3. One whose descent is only half derived from 
the blood of a particular race ; a half-breed. 

1826 H. N. Coleridge West Indies 147 That rich oriental 
olive which distinguishes the haughty offspring of the half 
blood of French or Spaniards. 

Hence Half-blooded a., born of different races ; 
spec, of superior blood or race by one parent only. 

1605 Shaks. Lear v. iii. 80 Alb. The let alone lies not in 
your good will. Bast, Nor in thine Lord. Alb. Halfe- 
blooded fellow, yes. 1825 T. Neal Bro. Jonathan 111. 375 
A half-blooded Indian, of the great Mohawk breed. 

Ha'lf-bOOt. [Half-II.1.] Aboot reaching half- 
way to the knee, or considerably above the ankle. 

1787 Cowper Let. 19 Dec, She had half-boots, and laughed 
at her own figure. 1800 Sporting Mag. XV. 49 Half-boots 
and gilded spurs were a long time used in common visits. 
1801 Mar. Edgeworth Belimta (1833) II. xix. 26 Persuaded 
. .to lay aside her half boots, and to equip herself in men's 
whole boots. 1804 Jane Austen Watsons (1879) 340 Nothing 
sets off a neat ankle more than a half-boot. 1895 Oracle 
Encycl. I. 587/2 The name Caligula. . from his wearing tbe 
Caligac, or half-hoots of the common soldiers. 

Half -bound, a. Of a book : Having a 
leather back and corners, with cloth or paper sides : 
cf. half-binding. 

1775 Sherioan Rivals!, ii, They were half-bound volumes, 
with marble covers ! 1863 Bookseller's Cat a I.. Half bound 
morocco. 187$ Ures Diet. Arts I. 424 If the book is 
•half-bound', instead of 'whole-hound 1 , the leather is 
limited to a strip at the back and a short distance from the 
back to each side, and to the corners. 

t Half-bowl. Obs. A game played with a 
hemisphere of wood and fifteen small pins of 
a conical form. 

1477-8 Act 17 Edw. IV, c 2 (1763) Diverses novelx 
ymagines Jeuez appelles cloish, kayles, half-bowle, bandyn 
& handoute. 1541 Act 33 Hen. VIII, c. 9. § ti. 1801 
Strutt Sports % Past, m.vii. § 12. (1810) 241 Half-bowl is 
practised to this day in Hertfordshire, where it is commonly 
called rolly-polly. 

Ha'lf-bred, a. (sb.) [See Breed v., Bred.] 

1. Of mixed breed ; born of parents of superior 
and inferior strain ; mongrel. Also jig. 

1701 Rowe Amb. Step-Moth. iv. iii. 2022 Half-bred and of 
the Mungrel Strain of mischief. 1810 Sporting Mag. 
43 One stallion, and 46 half-bred mares. 1864 Daily Tel. 
19 July, Lost, a Half-bred Setter and Retriever Dog. 

1 2. Imperfectly acquainted with the rules of good 
breeding; under-bred. Obs. 

a 1732 Atterbury Proverbs xiv. 6 (Seager) An half-bred 



HALF-CIRCLE. 

man is conceited in bis address, and troublesome in his con- 
versation. 

B. sb. A half-bred horse, pigeon, etc. 

1856 H. H. Dixon Post <$■ Paddock x. 171 The best express 
carriers [pigeons] are half-hreds, between an Antwerp and 
a dragon. 1894 G. Armitage Horse iv. 47 The half-bred is 
going, .at the top of his pace. 

Half-breed (haf,brfd). [See Breed sb., and 
cf. Half-caste.] 

1 1. A mixed breed or race, sprung from parents 
of two races. Obs. 

177S Romans Hist. Florida 82 Before the English traders 
came among them, there were scarcely any half breed, but 
aow they abound among the younger sort. 

2. One who is sprung from parents or ancestors 
of different races ; esp., in U.S., applied to the off- 
spring of whites or negroes and American Indians. 

1 79 1 W. Bartram Carolina 440 His mother being a 
Chactaw slave, and his father a half breed, betwixt a Creek 
and white man. 1807 Pike Sources Mississ. nr. App. (1810) 
33 A few civilized Indians and half breeds, i860 Froude 
Hist. Eng. V. 415 The laws which interfered with the 
marriages of English and Irish, and forbade the inheritance 
of half-breeds, were relaxed or abolished. 

3. In U.S. politics, a name applied in derision to 
certain Republicans of New York who in 1881 
wavered in their party allegiance. 

1881 Daily News 7 Dec. 4/8 A Cahinet of ' Half-breeds*, 
as the party of Civil Service reform are calted. 1888 Bryce 
Atner. Conntiw. II. n. xlvi. 203 The 'Stalwart' and 'Half- 
breed ' sections of the Republican party in the same State. . 
were mere factions.. without distinctive principles. 

4. attrib. (from 1.) 

1837 Ht. Martineau Soc. Am~r. II. 12 Half-breed boys 
were paddling about in their little canoes. 1859 Thackeray 
Virgin. Ii, A half-breed woman in the fort. 

Half-brother. [In ME. from c 1 300 ; cf. Ger, 
halbbrtider, ON. halfbrSdir!] A brother by one 
parent only, a brother of the half-blood. 

£1330 R. Brukne Citron. (1810) 121 Roberd went hir 
with, Malde's balf brober. £1475 Norn, in Wr.-Wulcker 
690/13 H ic gertnanuSy a halfebrodyre. 1641 Tertnes de la 
Ley 108 They are termed balfe brothers, or brothers of the 
halfe bloud. 1715-20 Pope Iliad xiy. 265 And seeks the 
cave of Death's half-brotber, Sleep. 1875 Jowett Plato 
(ed. 2) I. 224 He is my half brother, the son of my mother, 
but not of my father. 

Half-blltt. Billiards. A cue intermediate 
in length between the ordinary cue and the long 
bnlt, used to reach a ball beyond the distance for 
which the ordinary cue is available. (Like the long 
butt it is made with a piece of heavy wood at the 
butt-end, to balance the weight of the longer end, 
which is of light wood.) 

1896 Badminton Libr. f Billiards 97 Half-butts and long- 
butts, on account of their length, have to be made of pine 
for lightness* sake . . They are cumbrous things, and a dis- 
agreeable necessity. Ibid. 115 [To be] obliged to use the 
rest, and, worse still, the half-butt and long-butt, is at any 
time a drawback. 

Ha-lf-cap, 

f 1. A half-courteons salute, shown by a slight 
movement only of the cap. Obs. 

1607 Shaks. Titnon 11. it 221 With certaine halfe-caps, 
and cold mouing nods, They froze me into Silence. 

2. A kind of lady's head-dress: see quot. 

1893 Georg. Hill Hist. Eng. Dress II. 243 What were 
called half-caps were worn in the early forties ; they were 
circular head-dresses set well back from the front, and 
trimmed with bunches of ribbons and flowers at each side, 
over the ears. 

Half-caste. Also half-cast. 

f 1. A mixed caste ; a race sprung from the union 
of two castes or races. Obs. 

1798 Wellesley in Owen Desp. 15 Several of them are 
Caffres and people of half-cast. 

2. One of a mixed race, a half-breed; esp., in 
India, one born or descended from a European 
father and native mother. 

1789 Munro Narr. Milit. Oper. 51 (Y.) Mulattoes, or as 
they are called in the East Indies, half-casts. 1840 Arnold 
in Stanley Life <$■ Corr. (1844) 11. ix. 200 To organize and 
purify Christian Churches of whites and half-castes. 1884^ 
Century Mag. XXVII. 919 Much as we admired the Maori 
race, we were even more struck by the half-castes. 

3. attrib. (from 1.) 

1793 Dirom Narr. Campaign India 11 (Y.) Half-cast 
people of Portuguese and French extraction. 1859 Lang 
Wand. India 284 The daughter of a half-caste merchant. 
1869 Freeman Norm. Cong. 111. xiii. 263 No half-caste 
offspring of Norman or even of . . Flemish mothers, but 
Englishmen of purely English blood. 

Hence Half-castism, a half-caste system. 

1896 Westm. Gaz. 27 June 8/1 The problem of Half- 
castism which slavery has been mainly instrumental in 
bequeathing to South Africa. 

Half-cheek. 

f 1. A face in profile, a side-face. Obs. 
1588 Shaks. L. L. L. v. ii. 620 S. Georges halfe cheeke in 
a brooch. 

2. Nant. : see Cheek 1 3. 

c i860 H. Stuart Seaman's Catech. 73 Four half cheeks 
dowelled and bolted to spindle and side trees. 

Half-chess. A short chess or plank in a 
military bridge: see Chess - 4. 

1853 Sir H. Douglas Milit. Bridges^. 3^ 68 [They] will 
bring up two half Chesses and lay them across the Balks. 

Half-circle. 

1. The half of a circle ; a semicircle. 



HALF-CIBCULAR. 

1552 Huloet, Halfe circle, semicirculus. 1559 W. Cun- 
ningham Cosmogr. Glasse 126 Describe in th' intersections 
in like maner, halfe circles. 1661 J. Childrey Brit. 
Baconica 104 A double course of half circles. 1878 Newcomb 
Pop. Astron. ill. iii. 299 A little more than a half-circle. 

2. atlrib. (See quots.) 

1853 Stocqueler Milit. Encycl., Half-circle guard, in 
fencing, is one of the guards used with the broadsword to 
parry an inside cut below the wrist. Ibid., Half-circle 
parade, is a parade of the small sword, used against the 
thrust in low carte. 

So Half-circular a., semicircular. 

,11847 Mas. Sherwood Life ii. 19 The half-circular win- 
dow over the hall-door. 

Half-cock, sb. 

fl. Part of a watch: cf. Cock sbA 16. Obs. 

1701 Loud. Gaz. No. 3717/4 A Silver Pendulum Minute 
Watch.. with a Bob Bafiance, and Glass in the half Cock. 

2. Of a fire-arm: The position of the cock or 
hammer when raised only half-way and held by the 
catch or half-bent, from which it cannot be moved 
by pulling the trigger. Hence To go off (at) 
half-cock, to 'go off' prematurely; to speak or 
act without due forethought or preparation, and 
consequently to fail in attaining one's object. 

1745 [see Cock sbA 13b]. 1752 J. B. Maccoll in Scots 
Mag. Aug. (1753) 401/2 The . . gun was in use, when going 
to be snapped, to stand at half cock. 1810 Sporting Mag. 
XXXV. 152 It [a gunl went off at half-cock. 1847 Infantry 
Man. (1854) 40 The cock is.. to be drawn back to the catch 
of the half-cock. 1848 Lowell Bigloxv P. Ser. 1. (1880) 38 
Now don't go off Half-cock. 1896 Westnt. Gaz. 6 Jan. 1/3 
Poor Doctor Jim 1 What disasters he brought down upon 
his country and bis company by going off at naif-cock ! 

So Half-cock v. trans., to put (a gun) at half-cock. 

1833 Regul. Instr. Cavalry 1. 100 The carbine may be 
haifcocked. 1847 Marhyat Childr. N. Forest xii, If you 
choose to balf-cock your gun . . I will du the same. 

Half-COtlsin. The child of one's father's or 
mother's cousin ; a second consin. Sometimes ap- 
plied to the child of one's own cousin, or to the 
cousin of one's father or mother. 

1871 Cablyle in Mrs. Carlyle's Lell. II. 231 ' Sophy', an 
orphan half-cousin. 

Half-crown. A coin (now silver) of Great 
Britain, of the value of two shillings and sixpence; 
sometimes used for the equivalent sum, which is 
regularly expressed by Half-a-crown. 

1543 BooaoE Introd. Knowl. i. (1870) 121 The crownes 
and the halfe crownes . .be not so fyne Golde. 1562 TuaNEa 
Herbal it. 109 b, There is not past an halfe crowne lost. 
1693 Wacstaffe Vind. Carol, xvii. 100 Thirty single Pence 
with us make a Half-Crown. 1841 K. Hawkins Silver Coins 
Eng. 142 In 1551 commenced the circulation of crowns, half- 
crowns, shillings, sixpences, and threepences. 1884 R. L. 
Kenvon Gold Coins Eng. 93 Henry VIII . . Second Coin- 
age .. Half Crowns Value 2*. 6d. . . Obv. like the reverse of 
the crowns. Rev. like the obverse of the crowns. 

1580 Lupton Sivqila 27 fThey] will not sticke to spende 
halfe a crowne. 1633 Vox Graculi in Hone Every-day Bk. 
(1825) I. 34 Half-a-crown's worth of two-penny pasties. 1717 
Berkeley Tour in Italy Wks. 1871 IV. 560 A.. mark as 
large as balf-a-crown. 1851 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. II. 155 
Half-a-crown each you may lay out for them, 
b. atlrib. 

1630 Miodleton Chaste Maid \. i, Has no attorney's clerk 
..chang'd his half-crown-piece? 1714 Mandeville Fab. 
Bees(i72$) I. 347 A man, who keeps an half-crown or twelve- 
penny ordinary. 1800 Helena Wells C. Neville 1. 165 [To] 
sit down to half-crown whist with antiquated spinsters. 

Half-CUrlew. A local name of the Whimbrel 
or Jack Curlew, and of the Bar-tailed Godwit, both 
being smaller than the curlew. 

1885 Swainson Prov. Names Birds 198, 199. 

Half-dead, a. [See Half adv.] 

1. In a state in which death seems as likely as 
recovery ; in a slate of extreme exhaustion or pros- 
tration from sickness or fatigue. 

cioooSajr. Leechd. II. 282 \Vi& bare healf deadan adle. 
CI175 Lamb. Horn. 8r For-whi hit seid alf quic and noht 
alf ded. 1397 R. Glouc. (1724) 163 Nys he more ban half 
ded y lad in a bere. C1400 Destr. T roy 6652 Half ded of 
be dynt, ber be duk lay ! 1601 R. Johnson K ingd. % 
Cammiv. (1603) 179 Their horses halfe dead through travell. 
1864 Tennvson Grandmother ix, And all things look'd half* 
dead, tho' it was the middle of May. 

2. Of a clock : see quots., and Dead 24 b. 

1884 F. J. Britten Watch Clockm. 7g For clocks with 
shorter than half seconds pendulums the pallets are gene, 
rally made 'half dead', that is the rests, .are formed so as 
to give a slight recoil to the wheel. Ibid. 116 [A] Half 
Dead Escapement . . [is] a clock escapement in which there 
is a little recoil. 

T Half-deal, sb. and adv. Obs. [f. Half a. + 
Deal sb* Cf. Halfendeal.] 

A. sb. < Half part'; half. 

1399 Langl. Rich. Redeles iv. 2 Where was euere ony 
cristen kynge..J?at helde swiche an household bebehalf- 
delle As Richard, a 1400-50 Alexander 1368 Hugir by be 
halfe dele & hi?ere ban J>e tobire. 1548 Hall Chron., Edw. 
IV, 200 Offered hym his eldest daughter.. in mariage, with 
the whole halfedele of his wifes inheritaunce. 1641 Prynne 
Antip. 18 Deprived of all Soveraigntie over one halfe*deale 
of his Kingdome. 

B. adv. Half. 

1399 Pol. Poems (Rolls) I. 403 The hie houusinge her- 
borowe ne myghte half-delle the housholde. 1513 Douglas 
Mjteis vi. ix. 212 All kynd of vicis to comprehend half 
deilL.I mycht nocht reklun. 

Half-deck. [See Deck sb.] 

1. //'/. A deck covering half the length of a ship 
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or boat, fore or aft : in this sense si ill used in some 
small partly open eraft. spec, a. In old ships of 
war : A deck extending from the mainmast aftward, 
situated between the then smaller quarter-deck and 
the upper or main deck. After the two decks above 
the main deck were reduced to one, for which the 
name ' quarter-deck 1 was retained, ' half-deek* sur- 
vived only in the expression 'under the half-deck 
applied to the part of the main deck from the main 
mast aftward, formerly covered by the 1 half-deck '. 
t b. In colliers : A deck under the main deck, 
extending forward to near the after-hatch and con- 
taining berths, etc., for lhe crew {obs.). 

1626 Capt. Smith AccM. Ytig. Seamen 7 As the Captaine 
doth Imake good] the halfe decke ; and the quarter Maisters 
the midships. 1627 — Seaman's Gram. ii. 6 The halfe 
Decke is from the maine mast to the steareage. 1637 
Heywood Royal Ship 45 She hath three flush Deckesanda 
Forecastle, an halfe Decke, a quarter Decke, and a round- 
house, a 1642 Sia W. Monson Naval Tracts in. (1704) 
357/1 The other lofty and high charged, with a Half Deck, 
Fore-Castle, and Copperidge-heads. 1687 Lond. Gaz. No. 
2291/4 The said Bark is about 50 Tuns, square Stern, 
without a Head, an half Deck from the main Mast.. and 
a blue painted Stern. 1769 Falconer Did. Marine (1789), 
Half Becky a space under the quarter-deck of a ship of 
war, contained between the foremost bulk- head of the 
steerage, and the fore-part of the quarter-deck. In the 
Colliers of Northumberland the steerage itself is called the 
half-deck, and is usually the habitation of the ship's crew. 
1829 Marryat F. Mildmay ii, I followed my new friend 
down the ladder, under the half-deck. 1839 — Phant. 
Ship xviii, He confined him in irons under the half-deck. 

2. A local name in U. S. of the Slipper-limpet, 
Crepidula fomicaia, or a related species, which 
has an under half-shell. (Century Did.) 

Henee Half-decked a., of a boat, etc.: that is 
about half covered in or decked ; Half-de'cker, a 
boat which is half-decked. 

187a Daily News 3 Aug., The smaller boats, the wherries 
and the half-deckers, resembled a collection of small white 
tents. x88a Elton Orig. Eng. Hist. (1890) 383 Like the 
half-decked craft which were used by the later Vikings. 

Half-dime. A coin of the United States, 
value 5 cents, originally of silver, but since 1866 
of copper and nickel ; popularly called a nickel. 

1796 T. Twining Trav. Amer.^ (1894) 170 The silver 
coins, of dollars, half and quarter ditto, dimes or tenths, and 
half-dimes. 

Half-dollar. A silver coin of the United 
States and other countries, equal to 50 cents. 

1786 Jmls. of Congress (U. S.) 8 Aug., Resolved, .that 
the silver coins shall be as follows : One coin containing 
187 82-100 grains of fine silver, to be called a Half-Dollar. 
179a U. S. Stat, at L. 248, 2 Apr. § 9 There shall be., 
struck and coined at the said mint.. Half-dollars— each to 
be of half the value of the dollar or unit. 1871 Worcester's 
Did. App. (Money), Since the act of Congress of June 
1853, the half-dollar contains 192 grains of standard silver. 

Half-dozen, half-a-dozen. The half of 
a dozen ; six (or about six). Const. : see Dozen. 

a. 1829 T. L. Peacock Misfort. of Elphin vi, Some 
half-dozen . .forgers. 1855 Thackeray Newcomes 1 . 7 Point- 
ing out a half dozen of people in the room. 1865 Derby 
Mercury 15 Feb., I. .might have laid hold of some half-dozen 
at least. Mod. Would you like another half-dozen? 

b. c 1401 Jack Upland in Pol. Poems (Rolls) II. 69 The 
cloith of 00 man My^te hele half a doseyne. 1420-1555 
[see Dozen sb. 1]. 1648 Gage West Ind. 12 He offered 
unto me halfe a dozen of Spanish pistols. Ibid. 80 Halfe 
a dozen Hollanders leapt into the boat after him. 1711 
Addison Sped. No. i.f 5 Haifa dozen of my select Friends. 
1843 BoaRow Bible in Spain 145 We came suddenly upon 
half-a-dozen fellows, armed with muskets. 

Henee Half-dozenth a. colloq., sixth. 

1840 [see Dozenth]. 189a Eng. I litis tr. Mag. IX. 665 
The first or second or half-dozenth attempt. 

Half-eagle. A gold coin of the United States, 
of the value of 5 dollars : see Eagle 5. 

^1824 R. Patterson cited in Worcester 1846. 1868 
O. W. Holmes Guard. Angel id. 

Half-ebb. The state or time of the tide, 
when its reflux is half completed. 

£•1391 Chaucer Astral. 11. § 46 And bere also maist bou 
wite . . wheber it be . . half flode, or quarter flode . . half or 
quarter ebbe. a 1490 Botoner Itin. (Nasmith 1778) 153 Et 
a half flode usque half ebb tunc debet navis transire. 1697 
Dampier Voy. I. 116 It was about half ebb, when one of our 
men took notice of a Rock. 1862 Ansted Channel 1st. 1. i. 
(ed. 2) 9 The stream flows from half flood to half ebb, and 
ebbs from half ebb to half flood. 

T Half en, v. Obs. rare. [f. Half + -en 6.] 
trans. To make into a half; to sever as a half 
from the whole. 

1677 H. Scoucal Wks.(\i(>3) 319 Then the halfned soul is 
left to the doleful resentments of so sad a loss. 

f Halfen, a. Obs. rare- 1 . [A pseudo-archaic 
formation, perh taken from next.] Half. 

1590 Spenser F. Q. hi. x. 5 He Malbeccoes halfen eye did 
wyle ; His halfen eye he wiled wondrous well. 

Ha*lfendeal, ha'lven-, sb., a., and adv. Obs. 
exc. dial. Tn 1 healfan dsel, 3-6 halfen-, halven- 
del (e, 4 helven-, helvyndel, 4-5 halvendell, 5 
halfon-, -un-, halvunde^e, -dell(e, 5-6 halfen- 
dell, 5-7 halfyndele, 6-7 halfendeale. 0. 4 
-dole, 5 -doole. 7. 4-6 -dale. [OE.J>one healfan 
dsel, accus. case of se healf a dsel, the half part (see 
Half-deal, Deal sb.*, Dole sb.*), occurring after 



HALF-FOU\ 

verbs of giving and the like, and mechanically 
retained after the sense of the inflexion was lost.] 

A. sb. * Half part ' ; a half, a moiety. 
c 1000 Apollonins of Tyre (1834) 12 He. .sealde apollonise 
one healfan dael. c 1205 Lay. 7093 He hehte . . pat he dxlde 
is sehte a twam, And nom ba haeluen dale [c i275halfendelej. 
1297 R. Glouc (1724) 5 Ac Schropschire nab haluendel to 
bilke bischopriche i wis. ^1330 R. B run n k Chron. Wace 
(Rolls) 10919 He parted his host in haluendel.^ c 1380 Sir 
Femmb. 3253 pat haluendol ban di^te he wib-inne forb to 
stonde. c 1400 Rom. Rose 2364 That in 00 place thou sette, 
alle hoole, Tbyn berte, withoute halfen doole. c 1425 Craft 
Nombrynge 14 pou schalt doubul bat merke be quych 
stondes for baluendel on, for too haluedels makes on. 
1488 9 Act 4 Hen. VII, c. 19 The same halvendele of 
thissues and profiles. 1536 in Strype Eccl. Mem. I. xxxv. 
274 That the king's highness may have the moyety and 
halfendale of the dividends. a 1656 UssHEa Ann. vi. 
(1658) 212 When they had ridd away the halfendeale and 
dearest part, every man of himself, out of danger. 1888 
ELwoaTHY IV. Somerset Word-bk. s.v. f I let'n had a full 
halfen deal, same's off we was to share and share alike. 
T B. adj. Half. Obs. 
41300 Fragm. P06. Sc. (Wright) 22 Evene helven-del 
than appel heo wolde 3yve hire li^t. C1330 King of Tars 
783 Yif haluendel the child were thyn. a 1440 Sir Degrev. 
812 He passed never out on the playn Halvendel a myle. 
c 1440 Gesta Rom. xc. 414 (Add. MS.) The porter, .to wbome 
I graunted halfyndele my mede. 
t C. adv. Half, by half. Obs. 
1387 Thevisa Higden 1. v. (Rolls) 45 The brede . . [is] wel 
nyn naluendel lasse ban be lengbe. c 1400 Gamelyn 272, 
1 have nought yet halvendel sold up my ware. 1590 
SpENSEa F. Q. 111. ix. 53 Lampes. .halfendeale ybrent. 

Halfer: see Halver. [Halfer is a frequent 
mispr. for Halser and Halter.] 
Half-face, sb. 

1. Half of a face ; the face as seen in profile ; a 
profile on a coin, etc. Also atlrib. 

1542 Boorde Introd. Ktunvl. iv. (1870) 137 They haue 
halfe face crownes. 1561 Stow Eng. Chron. (1565) 169 b, 
A new coyne of siluer ; as grotes, halfegrotes, and sbyllinges 
with halfe-faces. 1614 Bp. Hall Recoil. Treat. 399 Wee 
sawe a boy there, whose halfe-face was devoured by one 
of them [wolves]. 1656 J. Harrington Oceana (1771) 28 
(Jod.) Unless we would draw him with a half face. 1678 
BuTLEa Hud. in. i. 784 Those ravishing and charming 
Graces, Are all made of two half Faces. 1859 Tennvson 
Elaine 1235 Then turn'd the tongueless man From the 
half.face to the full eye. 

b. A thin face: cf. Half-faced i, quot. 1595. 

2. Mil. The action or position of facing half-way 
to the right or left, i. e. at an angle of 45 degrees. 

1833 Regul. Instr. Cavalry 1. 14 Right, or Left, Half 
Face, each man will make an exact half face, as directed, 
by drawing back or advancing the right foot one inch, by 
which the whole will stand individually in echellon. 1847 
Infantry Man. (1854) 22 Make a half-face to the right. 

So Half-face v. Mil., intr., to make a half-face. 
Hence Half- facing vbl. sb. 

1833 Regul. Instr. Cavalry 1. 20 The men move on the 
oblique lines upon which they are.. placed, .as described in 
the half.facings. 1853 Stocqueleh Milit. Encycl., To 
half-face is to take half the usual distance between the [front 
and] right or left face, in order to give an oblique direction 
to the line. 

Ha'lf-faced, a. [f. prec. sb.] 

1. Presenting a half- face or profile. Of a coin : 
Having a profile stamped upon it ; hence, of per- 
sons, having a thin, pinched face. So half faced 
groat, applied contemptuously to a thin-faced man. 

1595 Sh aks. John 1. i. 92-4 Because he hath a half-face, like 
my father? With halfe that face would he haue all my land, 
A halfe-fac'd groat, flue hundred pound a yeere? 1597 — 
2 Hen. IV, in. ii. 283 This same halfe-fac'd fellow, Shadow, 
giue me this man : hee presents no marke to the Enemie, 
1601 Mundav Downf. R. Earl of Huntington Iiij, Vou 
halfe-fac't groat, you thick [? thin] cheekt chittiface. 1634 
Peacham Geutl. Extrc. 22 The third is onely halfe faced, 
as you see. .Philip and Mary upon a twelve pence. 

2. With only half of the lace visible. 

1593 Shaks - 2 Hen. VI, iv. i. 98 Our halfe-fac'd Sunne, 
striuing to shine. 1607 Puritan 111. vi. in Steevens Suppl. 
Shaks. (1780) II. 501 (N.) Why cam'st thou in half-fac'd, 
muffled so? 1814 Scott Ld. of Isles v. xiii, The half-faced 
moon shone dim and pale. 

3. Imperfect, incomplete, half-and-half. 

159a Nashe Apol. P. Penilcsse (N.\ With other odd ends 
of your half-faced English. 1596 Shaks. i Hen. IV, 1. in. 
208 Out vpon this halfe-fac'd Fellowship. 1732 Neal Hist. 
Purit. I. 201 Papists in disguise . . Time-servers, and half- 
faced Protestants. 1824 Godwin Hist. Commw. I. 105 
Temporising and half- faced measures. 

4. Half faced camp ( U.S.), among frontiers-men : 
A eamp or shelter left open on the south side. 

1850 Americans at Home I. 95 (Bartlett) Commend me to 
a hunting-party in a half-faced camp. 1886 Century Mag. 
XXXIII. 379 Sleeping in half-faced camps, where the heavy 
air of the rank woods was in their lungs all night. 

Ha*lf-fisli. A half-grown salmon : see quot. 

1677 Johnson in Rays Corr. (1848) 127 A salmon cock, 
which some call a half-fish, usually about twenty or twenty- 
two inches, and a whole fish, above that length. 

Half-flood. The state or time of the flowing 
tide halfway between low and high water. 

c 1391, a 1490 [see Half-ebb]. 1779 Mann in Phil. Trans. 
LXIX. 622 To shut their gates next the sea a little after 
half flood. 1867 Smyt h Sailor's Word-bk. s. v. Flood, When 
the water begins to rise, it is called a young flood, next it is 
quarter-flood, half-flood, and top of flood, or high water. 
1895 Pall Mall Mag. Mar. 378 The river was at balf flood. 

Half-foil' (hafo-, haftm'). Sc. [lit. halffull.] 
A half-bushel. 

5-a 
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a 1800 Sir P. Spens xl in Scott Minstr. Sc. B., I hrought 
a half-lou of glide red goud Out o'er the sea wi* mt 1818 
Scott Br. Lamm, vti, There was some half-fous o* aits. 

Half-galley. A galley of about half the full 

size. 

1687 Land. Caz. No. 2300/5 Three Gallies, one Half- 
Gaily, and several low fcoats. 1794 Nelson 30 July, in 
Nicolas Disp. (1845) 1. 463 One whole Galley, two Half 
Galleys, as reported to me. 1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk. 
s.v. Galley, There are also half galleys and quarter-galleys, 
but found, .to be of little utility except in fine weather, 
t Half-god. Obs. [Cf. OHG. halbgol (Ger. 
halbgolt).] = Demigod. 
C1374 Chaucer Troylus iv. 1517 (1545) Satiry and fawny 
. . That halue goddes ben of wildernesse. c 1385 — L. G. IV. 
Prol.387 For they beu half goddys in this world here. 1589 
Puttenham Eng. Poesie 1. xvi. (Arh.) 51 Bacchus, Ceres, 
Perseus, Hercules, Theseus and many other, who. .came to 
be accompted gods and halfe gods or goddesses. 1631 
Weever Anc. Fun. Mon. 39 Those mage>ticke Heroes, or 
halfe-gods. 1895 A. Nutt Voy. of Bran I. 261 The godlike 
kin of the heroes, whom the older world called half-gods. 

t Half-groat. Ohs. An English silver coin, 
of the value of two pence, issued from the time of 
Edward III till the Commonwealth. 

1431 Sc. Acts Jas. II, c. 2 At the . .half grote [half courssej 
for liijrf. 1503-4 Act 19 Hen. VII, c 5 § 1 All maner of 
half grotes or pence of lH. of English coine. 1548 Hall 
Chron., Edw. IV, 192 The coync.he newly devised.. and 
the silver he called grotes and halfe grotes. 1841 E. Haw- 
kins Silver Coins Eng. 98 The coins of Edward 111 were 
groats, half groats, pennies, halfpennies and farthings. 

Ha:lf-gui*nea. An English gold coin worth 
(in 19th c) lay. 6d„ coined from the reign of 
Charles II to 1S13 : see Guinea. 

1696 Act 7 $S Will, Ill, c. 13 § 4 U shall not bee lawfull 
for any Person . . to import Guineas or Halfe-Guineas into 
this Kingdome. 1727-51 Chambers Cycl. s. v. Coins, In 
England, the current species of gold are, the guinea, half- 
guinea, jacobus, laureat, angel, and rose-noble; the four 
last of which are now seldom met with, 
t Half-hake. Obs. Forms : see Hake sbA : 
also half hakk, halfake, -aque, half-hag. = 
Demi-hake ; a smaller size of hackbut. 

£1538 R. Cowlev in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 11. II. 100 
vj half hakes, a redd pese, a passvolant, ij hackhusshes, and 
a shipp pese. 1549 Compt. Scot. vi. 41 Mak reddy gour 
cannons . . hagbutis of crocne, half haggis, culuerenis. 1551 
Sc. Acts Mary (1597) § 9 To schutte with the halfe hag, 
Culuering, or Pistolet. a 156* G. Cavendish Wolsey (1893) 
73 Souches and Burgonyons with gounes and half hakks. 
1579 Fenton Guicciard. ix. (1509) 369 Fiue hundred 
footemen with halfaques, and fiftie harquebusiers. 
Ha*lf-headed, a. Half-intelligent ; deficient 
in intellect, stupid. 

1621-31 Lauo Sev. Serm. (1847) 83 Either he is but half- 
headed to his own principles, or he can be but half-hearted 
to the * house of David 1660 R. Coke Power 4 Subj. 73 
A Company of half-headed lawyers. 1887 Pall Mall G. 6 
Dec. 9/ 1 Half-hearted and half-headed advocacy. 

Half -hearted, a. Not having one's ' whole 
heart ' in a matter ; having the heart or affections 
divided ; wanting in courage, earnestness, or zeal. 

161 1 Flobio, Semicorde, a coward, halfe-hearted. 1621 
[see precj 177a Fletcher Logica Genev. 108 Some half- 
hearted Calvinists, who are ashamed of their principles. 1874 
Mauaffv Soc. Life Greece v. 154 After a halfhearted search, 
they go home. 1888 Blrgon Lives 12 Gd. Men I. iii. 320 [Hej 
found himself surrounded by the perplexed and half-hearted. 

fb. * Wanting in true affection, illiberal, un- 
generous, unkind.' Obs. 
1864 in Webster, who cites Ben Jo.nson. 
Hence Half-hea-rtedly adv. ; -hea rteduess. 
1670 Clarendon Contempt. Ps. Tracts (1727) 686 If the 
heart be divided, .there is no blessing for this half-hearted- 
ness. 1870 Pall Mall G. 27 Sept. 11 Is it that Venice.. I 
sympathizes but faintly and half-heartedly with the master ! 
reeling of Italian aspirations? 1881 Chamb. Jrnl. No. 918. 
495/2 The natural halfheartedness born of years of dis- I 
appointment. 1888 Burcon Lives 12 Gd. Men 1. iii. 317 1 
lospeak half-heartedly of the Anglican cause. 

Half-hitch. [See Hitch sb.) 

1. Naul. A hitch formed by passing the end of a 
rope round its standing part, and then through the 
bight : the simplest form of hitch. 

1769 Falconer Diet. Marine (i 7 8g), Demi-cleff, a half, 
hitch on a rope 1859 F. A. Griffiths Attil. Man. (1862) 
156 Taking two half hitches round it. 

2. A term used by pillow lace makers to denote 
the loop given to tighten the thread after it has 
heen wound upon the bobbins. (Caulfeild&Saward, 
Did. Needlework, 1882.) 

Half-holiday. Also 7 half-holyday. 

T 1. A day which is considered only half a holy 
day ; a saint's day or holy day other than Sunday. 
AS? cE"' H ^f e h P ,ida ye. profestus. 163* R. Byfield 
%7£h\?.t U a Th t f ?, u " h 1 P ommandeme nt..concerneth 
the Sabbath and not halfe holidaies. 

vT 4 , L a - 7 h .S ^ alf of a hol y ^y (used for recreation), 
b. The half (usually the latter half) of a working 
day, given up to recreation, c. A day of which the 
latter half is taken as a holiday. Also attrib. 

^v??M^ NNE ,^^\ vii *75 What a P<*>« halfe-holy- 
Ie i ^ 5™ B A ne JV^died yeares to eternity ? 1826 
iLe P w *i« Half-holiday school-boys. 
1845 W. Hamilton Pop. Educ. v. fed. 2) 100 Who does 
XT/" 7 WCck!y holiday, wherever^? "allowed? 
l£? fT' l m ' Mar * 8 / 4 ^ Saturday half holiday 
was another ameliorative measure. Mod. Wednesday and 
Saturday are half-holidays. y 



t Ha'lf -horse. Obs. A centaur. Hence + Half- 
horsy a., of the nature of a centaur. 

1588 Spenser Gnat 41 Th' halfe-horsy people, Centaures 
hight. 1591 Sylvester Du Bartas 1. iv. 270 The hrave 
Halfe-horse Phylerian Scout. 1621 G. Sandys Ovid's Met. 
U. (1626) 38 It pleas'd the Halfe-horse to be so imploy'd. 

Half -hour. The half of an hour ; a period 
of thirty minutes. Also b. Half an hour (not 
used with a defining word). 

c 1420 Siege of Rouen in Collect. Lond. Cit. (Camden 
1877) 15 Withlin] the mount of ij halfe hourys. I59 8 K - 
Jonson Ev. Man in Hum. 1. v, Faith, some halfe houre to 
seven. 1777 Sheridan Trip Scarb. in. ii, She has gone out 
this half-hour. 1847-8 C. Knight (title) Half-hours with 
the Best Authors. 189a E. Reeves Homeivard Bound 96, 
I have spent one delightful half-hour with him. 

b. a 1300 Cursor M. 24742 It war not half an hore o dai. 
1382 Wyclif Rev. viii. 1 Silence is maad in heuen, as half 
an hour [Covero. & 16x1 aboute the space of halfe an houre J. 
1604 Commons Jmls. I. 203/2 He. .delivered [the Writ] half 
an Hour before Eight, at the Fleet. 1663 Wooo Life 
<*O.H. S.)I. 479 Till half an houre past six. 1670 Narborough 
Jr/it. in Ace. Sev. Late Voy. 1. (1711) 30 In half an hours 
time. J745 P. Thomas Jrnl. Ansotfs Voy. 56 Half an 
Hour alter Eleven we sounded. 1882 H. C. Mkrivale 
Fancit of B. Il.i. xvU. 1 A country-town about half-an-hour 
from London. 

Hence Half-hou rly a., occurring at intervals of 
half an hour ; lasting half an hour. HaJf-hoivrly 

adv., at intervals of half an hour, every half-hour. 

1807 T. Williamson Orient. Sports II. ig7 Pills . . given 
half-hourly. 1827 De Quincev Murder Wks. 1862 IV. jt 
His ordinary half-hourly beat. 

Half -imperial, sb. 

1. A gold coin of Russia valued originally at 5 
and afterwards at 7^ silver roubles. 

1839 Penny Cycl. XV. 324/1 The half-imperial of 1780, at 
155. qd. 1863 Kinclake Crimea II. 165 Some of the gold 
Russian coins called 'half-imperials'. 1897 Daily News 
16 Jan. 3/2 The ukase .. orders that imperials and half- 
imperials. shall be minted with the inscriptions 1 15 roubles' 
and ' 7$ roubles ' respectively. 

2. A size of mill-board (Simmonds Diet. Trade 
1858). 

Half-imperial, a. See Half- 4. 

t Ha'lfing, adv. Obs. Also 1 healfrmga, 4 
halving, haLflne. [f. Half a. + -ing.] Half. 

C897 K. iELFReo Gregory's Past. xxxi. 207 Hit is nyttre 
..8xt hit mon healfunga sprece. fiooo jElfric Horn. 1. 
126 Na healfunga, ac fulfremedlice. c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, 
Ninian 869 As he halfine-slepand lay in his bed. 1390 
Gower Conf. III. 206 The leon shall. .tome away halnng 
ashamed. Ibid. 356 Halving of scome she said thus. 

t Half-island, half-isle. Obs. or arch. A 
peninsula ; = Demi-island. 

1600 Holland Livy xxv.xi. 554 Standing as it were in aa 
halfe Island. 1618 Bolton Floms 11 1. vi. ( 1636) igz Creekes, 
promontories, straightes, halfe-iles. 1871 R. Ellis Catullus 
xxxi, Of islands jewel and of half-islands, Fair Sirmio. 

Ha lflang, sb. and a. Sc. Also 9 haaflang. 
[f. Half + lang y Long ; but prob. in part altered 
by popular etymology from Halfllng.] 

A. sb. = Halfling sb. 1. 

1660 in Ure Hist. Rutherglen (1793) 65 (Jam.) A man 
servand, of younger yeires, commoahe a halflang. 
b. (See quot.) 

1875 Encycl.Brit. 1. 393/2 A cross betwixt the Cheviot ram 
and blackfaced ewe.. known by the name of Halfiangs. 

B. adj. 1. « Halfllng a. 

1805 J. Nicol Poems II. (Jam.), The haaf-lang chiels 
assemblin there. 
2. Of half length. 

i58i£a/*>. Poems Reforttu xliv. 188 Braggand Forguson, 
Vith halflang suord. 

Half-length. 

1. A portrait of half the full length ; one repre- 
senting the upper half of the person. 

1699 C. Hopkins Crt. Prosp. Pref., This Piece was only 
intended for an Half- Length. 1758 J. Kenneov Curios. 
Wilton-Ho. 12 Half Length of Philip, Earl of Pembroke. I 
1762-71 H. Walpole Vertue's A need. Paint. (1786) I. 
22Q The figures are kss^than life, and about half lengths. 

<* 1739 . 
Behind some half-length picture. 
Half-light. A light of half the full intensity ; 
a dim, imperfect light. Also Jig. At, by half 
lights : indistinctly, vaguely, dimly. 

1625 Bacon Ess., Simulation (Arh.) 506 What things Iare] 
to be showed at Halfe lights. 1647 Trapp Comm. John \. 5 
The former [i. e. light of nature] is but a dim half-light. 
a 17x1 Ken liymnothco Poet. Wks. 1721 111. 109 What by 
half-Lights to Saints inspir'd was shewn, To you is with all 
circumstances known. 1875 Whitney Life Lang. xii. 229 
Lines which in a half-light appear definite and fixed. 
Halfling(ha-flirj) ) ^.andrt. ^.and north. Also 



attrib. or adj. Of half the full or entire length. 
r39 jEavAs in Pope's Wks. (1751) VII. 291 (Jod.) 



8 haflin, q hawflin, halflin. [f. Half + -ling.] 
One not fully grown ; a stripling. 



A. sb. 



1794 Statist. Ace. Scotl., Forfarsh. XII. 304 (Jam.) 
Wages of a man servant ^10. .Of a haflin, ^5. 1804 R. 
Anoerson Cumberld. Ball. 87 She'd little to de, To tek sec 
a hawflin as he. Mod. Sc. Advt., Baker, Wanted, a stout 
Halflin, about 3 years at the trade. 

2. The half of a silverling or old silver penny. 

1830 Scott Ivanhoe v, ' Not a shekel, not a silver penny, 
not a halfling '. .said the Jew. 

B. adj. Not fully grown ; about the age of 15. 

1815 Scott Guy M. xi, My mother sera me, that was a 
hafflm callant. 1883 Stevenson in Longm. Mag. II. 381 
Religions so old that our language looks a halfling boy 



A caterpillar of the Plusiidae : 



alongside. 1895 Crockett in ComJi. Mag. Dec 579 She 
. . ran . . more like a halfling lassie than a douce mother of 
eleven bairns. 

Halfling, halflings, adv. Now only Sc. 
Forms : a. 3 halflunge, 5 -lyug, halvelinge, 8 
haflen, 9 -in. /3. 3 (Orm.) hallflinngoss, 6 half- 
Ungis, 8 haf(f}lins. [a. f. OE. type Healf- 
lunga ; 0. with adverbial genitive ending -es, -s. 
Cf. Allixg, -ixgs.] To the extent of a half, half; 
in part, partially. 

a. a 1225 Ancr. R. 354 He nis bute halflunge upo Godes 
rode. 1423 Jas. I Ktngis Q. xlix, Thus halflyng louse for 
haste, c 1430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode 11. Ixxxv. (1869) 106 
Haluelingej foryat Grace dieu. 

p. c 1200 Ormin 16575 Off swillke batt hemm turrndeun 
swa Hallflinngess to pe Laferrd. 1500-20 Dunbar Thistle 
$ Rose 187 Than vp I lenyt, halflingis in affrey. 1592 
Lyndesay's Wks. Prol. 3 (Jam.), 1 stude gazing halflingis 
in ane trance. 1785 Burns Cotter's Sat. Night vii, While 
Jenny hafflins is afraid to speak. 1705 Macneill Will $ 
Jean \. xxi, Haflins seen and haflins hid. 
b. quasi-tf<#'. 

1801 R. Gall Tint Quey 175 Wi' Habby Graeme the 
haflins fool. 1824 Scott Redganntlet let. xi, My father 
was then a hafflins callant. 

Half-looper. 

see quot. 

^/V- Mech. 24 Dec. 345/2 There is a family called the 
Half-Loopers coming intermediate, with six claspers, of 
which the. .caterpillar of the Gamma moth is an instance. 

Ha lf-lop. A fancy name for a rabbit having 
only one ear pendent. 

1868 Darwin Variat. A Him. $ PI. I. 107 When one 
parent or both are half- lops, that is, have only one ear de- 
pendent. 

tHalfly, adv. Obs. [-LY'A] «= Half^. 

c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Ninian 14 18 Til hyme, bat halfly- 
slepand lay. 1565 J. Halle Hist. Expost. (Percy) 39 Thine 
arte is halflye wunne. 162a Drayton Poly-otb. xxiv. (1748) 
358 So holy that him there they halfly deify'd. 1674 N. 
Fairfax Bulk <y Selv. 167 This is what it is halfly. 

Ha'lf-man. a. A eunuch, b. One who is 
only half-human, or deficient in humanity. 

c 1000 jElfric Gram. viii.(Z.) 27 Hie. .setniuir healfmann. 
1610 Healev St. A ttg. Cilie of God xix. xii. (1620) 720 Calling 
him halfe-man, for his inhuman barbarism. 1727 Somer- 
ville Poems ^57 (Jod) Sha Sefi, among eunuchs bred . . 
Beardless, halfmen. 

t Half-mark. Obs. The half of a mark ; an 
old English money of account, worth 6s. Sd. 

a 1056 Charter in Thorpe Cod. Dipl. IV. 136 Mid healf 
marcc goldes. 1393 Lancl. P. PI. C. vi. 134 Hure hefd was 
worth half mark. 1695 W. Lowndes Amcndm. Silv. Coin 
64 A Noble which the Law used to call the Hauf Merk. 
1891 Hubert Hall Anliq. $ Cur. Exchequer 40 The de- 
nominations mark and half-markj so often met with in old 
accounts, had no existence either m gold or silver currency. 

b. attrib. Costing half a mark : applied to non- 
canonical or * border ' marriages. Sc. 

1663 Lamont Diary 207 (Jam.) Went away . .to the borders 
to be married at the half marke church (as it is commonlie 
named). 1724-7 Ramsav For Sake Somebody Hi, Since ye 
are content to tye The haff mark bridal band wi* me. 

Half -marrow. [See Marbow-.] 

f 1. A husband or wife ; a spouse. Obs. 

1637 Rutherford Lett. (1862) I. 446 A treacherous half- 
marrow to her husband. 1693 Sc. Presbyt. Eloq. (1738) 104 
That (.she] hath given her sweet Half-Marrow such a Meeting. 

2. Mining. A partner. (See quots.) 

1847-78 Halliwell, Half marrow, one of two boys who 
manage a tram. North. 1856 Whellan Hist. Durh. in 
Times 11 Oct. (1894) 4/6 When two boys of equal size 
worked together [in 1 putting ' a load of coal] they were 
called half-marrows. 1883 Gkesley Coal-Mining Gloss., 
Half marrow, a butty or partner. 

Half-mast. The half of a mast, half the 
height of a mast ; in the expressions at half-mast, 
half mast {high), at a point at or near the middle 
of a mast: said esp. of the position of a /lag lowered 
to half the height of the staff as a mark of respect 
for the dead. 

1627 Cait. Smith Seaman's Gram. ix. 38 Hoise your 
Sailes half mast high. 17x2 W. Rogers Voyage App. 41 
Have . . your Foretop-saif half-mast, and all your Anchors 
ready. 171$ Lond. Gaz. No. 5333/1 The Flag was hoisted 
half-Mast high. 1806 A. Duncan Nelson's Fun. 17 The 
St. George's jack . . was lowered half.mast high. 1891 
Daily News 8 Oct. 3/1 At Dover the flags on the puhtic 
huildings and in the harbour are half-mast. 

Hence Half-mast v. trans., to hang half-mast 
high. 

1891 Illuslr. Lond. News 7 Feb. 174/1, I looked for the 
flag that Hclga and 1 had half-masted. 1892 A. E. Lee 
Hist. Columbus (Ohio) II. 149 Flags were halfmasted, and 
the. .prominent buildings were draped with mourning. 

Half-measure. [See Half a. 4.] A measure, 
plan, effort, etc. wanting in the thoroughness or 
energy required by the cirenmstances, or necessary 
for success; procedure characterized by compro- 
mise. 

1798 Bp. Watson Let. People Gt. Brit. (Jod.) Half-measures 
cannot save us. 1820 Edin. Rev. XXXI V. 101 The Academy 
has taken more than half-measures for improving, .it [art]. 
1862 [see Half a. 4]. 1866 Kingsley Hereto. II. i. 4 Who 
would have advised some sort of compromise, pacifying 
half-measure. x88i Freeman Sk. Venice 380 We feel how 
vain is the dream of those who think that this or that half- 
measure has solved it. 

Half- minute. The half of a minute ; a space 
of thirty seconds ; also half a minute, b. attrib. 



HALF-MOON. 

and Comb., as half -minute gun \ half- minute 
glass (A r aut.) t a sand-glass which determines the 
lime for ihe running out of the log-line. 

1684 T. Burnet Th. Earth 11. 41 To calculate, .an eclipse, 
to minutes and half- minutes. 1708 N, Frowoe Life Adv. 
Voy. (1773) 140 Half minute Guns were fired the whole 
Time, and every other Honour shewn to his Memory. 1717 
Frhzieb Voy. S. Sea 7 To answer the Half-minute Glass. 
1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk. s. v. Glass, Half-minute and 
quarter-minute glasses, used to ascertain the rate of the 
ship's velocity measured by the log. 

Half-moon, sb. 

1. The moon, when only half its disk appears 
illuminated ; more loosely, a crescent. 

1530 Palsgb. 230/1 Halfe moone, croissant de la tune. 
1583 Stanyhurst sEneis 1. (Arb.) 33 With targat, an haulf- 
moone Lykning. 1631 Widdowes Nat. Fhilos. (ed. 2) 13 
The Moone.. when she is horned, or halfe moone. 1660 
Hickeringtll Jamaica (1661) 11 A sharp Iron in form of 
an half-moon, fastened to a staffe. 

2. Applied to various things of the shape of a 
half-moon or crescent ; a figure or outline of this 
shape ; a formation of ships, men, etc., drawn up 
crescent-wise ; the * Crescent 9 or Turkish power. 

158 1 Stywaro Mart. Discipi. 1. 24 The which . . is the battaile 
called the halfe moone. 1596 Shaks. i Hen. IV, m. t. 100 
And cuts me from the best of all my Land, A huge halfe 
Moone, a monstrous Cantle out. 1608 Miodleton Mad 
World, my Masters 111. iii, To wear half-moons made of 
another's hair. 1639 B. Harris Parivafs Iron Age 242 
She [Venice] was not able alone, to sustain the weight of 
the Half-Moon. 1671 Milton P. R. iti. 304 See bow in 
warlike muster they appear, In rhombs and wedges, and 
half-moons, and wings. 17*6 Amherst Terrx Fil. xlviii. 
256 A half-moon is the Turkish arms. 1893 H. A. Mac- 
pherson Partridges iv. 173 When he directed the half-moon 
it was a most beautifully executed manoeuvre. 

3. Fortif « Demilune 2. 

164a Rogers Naaman 101 Out-work es, halfe-moones and 
retrenchments to hold the eoemy. 17x2 E. Cooke Voy, S. 
Sea 149 A Half-Moon, on which six Guns may be planted. 
1807 Pike Sources Mississ. (1810) 19 Some were half moons 
and quite a breastwork. 

f 4. A cuckold ; in allusion to his * horns \ rare. 

1659 Shirley Honoria $ Mammon 11 1, i, Bow in homage 
to your sovereign antlers, Most high and mighty balf-moon, 
prince of beccos. 

5. Mining. Scaffolding filling up one half the 
sectional area of a circular pit-shaft, on which 
repairs are done. 

1883 Gresley Gloss. Coal-Mining. 

6. attrib. and Comb. Shaped like a half-moon, 
as half moon battery, bit, roof shoe; half moon- 
shaped, -like adjs. ; half-moon knife, a double- 
handed knife used by the dresser of skins for 
parchment (Knight Diet. Mech. 1875). 

1607 Topsell. Four-f. Beasts (1658) 324 Shooe him with 
half-moon shooes called * Lunette '. 177a Forster in Phil. 
Trans. LX1I. 396 Marks, .half-moon shaped. 1794 Nelson 
22 Feb. in Nicolas Disp. (1845) 1. 359 Tbe two guns mounted 
en barbette, are now making a half-moon battery. 1875 
Whyte Melville Riding Recoil, iii. (1879) 58 What 1 
believe is called tbe half-moon bit, of which the bridoon, 
having no joint, is shaped so as to take tbe curve of tbe 
animal's mouth. 

Hence Half-moon v. trans., to surround like a 
half-moon ; intr. to move in a half-moon forma- 
tion. Half -mooned a., shaped like a half-moon ; 
scmilunate. 

1611 Coryat Crudities, Praise of Travel, In his halfe- 
mooned chair. # 1707 Funnell Voy. (1729) 151 Fins . . 
stretching to his tail, which is half-moon'd. 1791 Miss 
Seward Let. 30 July, A pretty little lawn, half.mooncd by 
the house and shrubberies. 1893 H. A. Macpherson Part- 
ridges^ iv.175 Half-mooning should always be done across 
the drills if possible. 

Half-mOU'rner. A name of the Marbled 
White Butterfly, Hipparehia Galathea. 

183a J. Rennie Consp. Butterflies $ Moths Index, Half- 
mourner. 1876 Morris Hist. Brit. Butterflies 29. 

Half-motrrning. 

1. The second stage or period of mourning, after 
the expiry of full mourning, b. Attire in which 
the black of full mourning is relieved or replaced by 
white, or by such colours as grey, lavender, or purple. 

1820 Mao. D'Ahblay Diary Lett. (1854) VII. 273 They 
had already made up dresses for half mourning, of black 
and white. 1848 Thackeray Dinner at Timmins's iii, She 
treated herself likewise to a neat, sweet pretty half.mourn- 
ing. 1856 lllustr. Lond. News 29 Mar. 327/2 Half-mourn* 
ing bareges and muslins. 

2. The Marbled White Butterfly ; = prec. 
Half-naked, a. As nearly naked as clothed. 
1483 Cath. Angl. 171/1 Halfe naked. 1552 Huloet, 

Halfe naked, setninudus. 1600 Fairpax Tasso xx. xvi, 
This host with whom you must encounter now Are men 
half-naked. 1713 Steele Guardian No. 52 T 11 The half- 
starved and half-naked beggars in your streets. 1828-40 
Tytler Hist. Scot. (1864) 1. 99 Half-naked. .mountaineers. 

Half-nephew. The son of one's half-brother 
or half-sister. 

1824 [see Half-iAece]. 1834 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. I. 14 
A Frenchman who is her own half-nephew, the son of a 
sister who was daughter to the same father by a former wife. 

fHa'lfher. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. Half: d. part- 
ner.] One who shares to the extent of a half. 

iS94CAREw7Vw^(i88i)850fmy harmesahalfnerouerright. 

Halfness (ha'fnes). [f. Half a. +-ness.] The 
condition or quality of being half or incomplete, or 
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of being half one thing and half another ; a hesita- 
tion between two opinions or courses ; half-hearted 
action ; irresoluteness. 

1530 Palsgr. 228/2 Halfenesse, demietd. 183 1 Eraser's 
Mag. III. 131 Such Halfness, such halting between two 
opinions. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. III. v. vi. (1871) 201 All 
Girondism, Halfness, Compromise is swept away, a 1859 
tr. Goethe' sC onvers. with Eckerman in Smiles Self- Help i, 
There is no halfness about them. They are complete men. 

Half-net, halve-net. Sc. [Etymology doubt- 
ful : perh. more than one word.] A fishing-net set 
or held so as to intercept the fish as the tide ebbs. 
See also quot. 181 2. 

1538 Aberd. Reg. V. 16 (Jam.) An halfnett & half haw- 
net t of the Pott water. 1630 in Descr. Thames (1758) 76 
All such as have pitched, set or erected any Riff-Hedge, or 
Half- Net, upon Stakes or otherwise. 1810 Cromek Rem. 
Nithsdale <$• Galloway Song 305 (Jam.> He was standing 
with a halve-net, awaiting tbe approach of the tide.^ 181a 
Singer Agric. Dumfries 603 Halve Nets are a kind of 
bag-net which catch salmon, gilse, and sea-trout .. The 
persons., en titled to use these and other small nets, are the 
proprietors within the royalty of Annan. 

Half-niece. The daughter of one's half- 
hrother or half-sister. 

1824 Miss Mitforo Village Ser. 1. (1863) 223 To pay a .. 
visit to a half-nephew and niece, or rather a half-niece and 
her husband. 

Half-noble. A gold coin issued by Edw. HI 
in 1344 and by succeeding kings to Edward IV. 

1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. cexxv. 231 The halfe noble of 
the value of thre shy Hinges four pens. 1866 Crump Bank- 
ings.. 222. 

Ha a lf-note. 

1. A/us. f a. A half-tone ; a semitone. Obs. 

1597 Morley Introd. Mus. 3 The b cliefe. .is madethusb, 
or thus 0. tbe one signifying the halfe note and flat* singing : 
the other signifying the whole note or sharpe singing. 1684 
R. H. School Recreat. J20 These are named Semitones, or 
the Half Notes, which must be well observed. 1763 J. 
Brown Poetry $ Mus. v. 64 The modern Chromatic Kind 
is an incidental Ascent or Descent by Half-Notes, with a 
variable Intervention of whole Notes, 
b. A minim. 

1847 in Craig. 

2. The half of a bank-note, cut in two for safety 
in transmission by post. 

1882-93 in Bithell Counting-house Did. 

Halfon-, halfundel, var. of Halfendeal. 

Half-pace. [I" I, app. a corruption of earlier 
haultpace, haltpace, Halpace, q. v. In 2, app. f. 
Half + Pace, hut prob. an extension of sense 1 .] 

1. A step, raised floor, or platform, on which some- 
thing {e.g. a throne, dais, etc.) is to be placed or 
erected, b. The platform at the top of steps, on 
which an altar stands. = Foot-pace 2 h. 

1569 in Etonxana (1865) 220, ij half-paces in the bawle 
for the Bybelers to stand upon. 1593-4 Bursar's Roll, 
Peterhouse, Camb., Efficienti le halfe pace bibliothecse. 
162a Bacon Hen. VII, Mor. & Hist. Wks. (Bohn) 381 The 
cardinal, standing upon the uppermost step, or half-pace, 
before the choir, a 1734 North Lives II. 433 Raised with 
a half-pace, almost a foot higher than the rest of the room. 
1894 Westm. Gaz. 10 July 1/2 On the half-pace below the 
reredos. 

2. A broad step or small landing between two 
half flights in a staircase ; = Foot-pace 2 d. 

161 1 Cotgr., Aire, tbe halfe-pace, or landing place of a 
half-pace staire. 1677 Plot Oxfordsh. 267 Vou ascend 
from one half pace to another, by ascents of 7 steps. 1712 
J. James tr. Le Blond's Gardening 125 A HalfPace, or 
Rest of two Paces broad. 1842-76 Gwilt Archil. Gloss., 
Foot pace or half pace, that part of a staircase whereon, 
after the flight of a few steps, a broad place is arrived at, 
on which two or three paces may be taken before coming to 
another step. 

Hence Ha lf-paced a., having a half-pace. 

1603 P. Stringer Reccpt. Q. Eliz. at Oxf. in Plummer 
Eliz. Oxf. (O. H. S.) 255 Aneasie half paced stayre, which 
was of good bredth. 1681 W. Robertson Phrased. Gen. 
(1693) 1170 The broad step of a halfpaced staire. 

tHa-lf-part. Obs. =Half^. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. ix. xxv. (1495) 362 The 
halfe part of mannys lyfe. a 1533 Lo. Berners Hum 
Ixxxiv. 264, 1 wyll gyue hym the halfe parte of my londes. 
*59$ Shaks. John 11. i. 437 He is the halfe part of a blessed 
man, Left to be finished by such as shee. 1715 Leoni Pal* 
ladio's Archit. im?) 1. 12 If the Column . . be divided into 
6 half parts.. give 5 halfs of them to the diameter next to 
the Capitel. 1755 Magens Insurances II. 100 Within the 
first Half- Part of the Voyage. 

Half-pay. 

1. Half the usual or fullwages or salary; a reduced 
allowance to an officer in the army or navy when 
not in actual service, or after retirement at a pre- 
scribed time. 

1664 _ Pepys Diary 30 Nov., The Dutch having called 
in their fleete and paid their men half-pay. 1749 Refut. 
Pamph. Navy Bill 10 Every Officer, whilst he receives the 
Half-pay, is bound to enter upon Service. 1753 Scots Mag. 
May 261/2 Cashier and Paymaster of the Half- pay. 1823 
Byron Juan vixi. ciii, No hero trusteth wholly to half pay. 
1844 Regul. fif Ord. Army 65 Officers upon the Half-Pay 
who are desirous of being employed upon Full Pay, are to 
report their wish to the Military Secretary. 

2. An officer in receipt of half-pay. 

1826 Ann. Reg. ijo/2 Now, like the other half-pays in 
London, he must live on plates of beef and goes of gin for 
the next seven years. 1865 Pall Mall G. 21 Aug. 10/2 The 
half- pays, .have come over in great force. 



HALFPENNYWORTH. 

3. attrib., as half pay officer, etc. 

1715 Dk. Marlborough 30 June in Lond.Gaz. No. 5343/1 
Filled up with a half Pay Officer. 1727 Somkrville Poems 
68 (JodJ Half-pay captains and half-witted beaux. 1889 
A. T. Pask Eyes Thames 163 Englishmen with small means, 
of what might be termed the half-pay class. 

Halfpenny (h^-peni, dial, ha-fpeni, ha'peni, 
ha'peni, ha'pni). Also a. 4-7 halfe-, 4-8 half-, 
-peny, -ie, -ye ; 0. 4 (alpeny), 4-5 halpeny(e, 
6 hapeney, happenny, (dial, hawpny). PI. 
Halfpennies (h^-paniz), halfpence (h^'-pens). 
Also 4 halpenns, 5-6 halpens. [f. Half a. + 
Penny. The pi. halfpennies means the individual 
coins only ; halfpence is usually collective, or ex- 
presses the sum however made up.] 

1. A coin (formerly of copper, now of bronze) of 
half the value of a penny; a sum equivalent to 
two farthings. Halfpenny farthing = three far- 
things ($d.) ; Three halfpence, the ordinary expres- 
sion for \\d. 

The halfpenny was first issued by Edward 1, of silver. 
Under Charles II copper halfpennies were first struck; since 
1860 they have been of bronze. From Charles I to George 111 
no copper pennies were struck, whence halfpence is still 
colloquially used for copper or bronze coins collectively. 

^1330 R. BaUNNE Chron. (1810) 238 Edward did smyte 
rounde peny, halfpeny, ferthyng. 1382 Wvclif Luke xii. 6 
Wher fiue sparrowis ben not see Id for tweyne halpens ? 1389 
Eng. Gilds 98 pe clerke, a peny; be deen, a alpeny. 1480 
Caxton Chron. Eng. exeviii. 177 Not worth an halfepenye. 
151a Act 4 Hen. VIII, c. 19. § 14 Those penyes to be taken 
and have course oonlye for halpens. 1579 Nottingham Rec. 
IV. 193 A quart of ale or bere for a penne and a pynte for a 
hapeney. 1597 Bacon Ess. Ep. Ded., They will bee like the 
late new halfe-pence, which though the Siluer were good, 
yet the peeces were smalL 1654 Whitlock Zootomia 181 
To the Philosopher, three halfpence. 1691 Hartcliffk 
Virtues 229 Their As, which is but half-penny-Farthing in 
our Money, with them weigh'd a Pound. 1699 Bentley 
Phal. 440 The Species call'd Nine-pences and Four pence 
half-penies are gone. 1749 Fieloing Tom Jones xin. a viii, 
There are thousands who would not have contributed a single 
halfpenny. 1849 Lytton Caxtons 38 He was only un- 
successful in turning my halfpennies into halfcrowns. i8go 
W. Irving Goldsmith 79 Adrift upon the town, with but 
a few half-pence in his pocket. 

f b. Halfpenny of gold : name given to the half- 
ryal, a piece worth (in reign of Edward IV) 5J. Obs. 

1463 Bury Wills (Camden) 13, I beqwethe to the Prior 
a good purs and a halpenye of gold ther in. 

c. Halfpenny under the hat, a low game of 
chance. 

1851 Thackeray Eng. Hum. v. (1863) 240 Tom lies on a 
tomb-stone outside playing at halfpenny-under-the-hat with 
street blackguards. 

2. Phrases. ^To have otters heart, or hand, on 
one's halfpenny, to have a particular ohject in view 
(obs.). So ^to have one's hand on another half- 
penny. More kicks than halfpence : see Kick sb. 

ai$7J Gascoigne Hearbes, etc. Wks. (1587) 255 But his 
mystresse having hyr hand on another halfpeny gan thus 
say unto him. 1589 Greene Menaphon (Arb.) 49^ Twere 
necessarie he tolde us how his heart came thus on his halfe- 
pence. 1590 — Never too /rt/^Wks. (Rtldg.) Introd. 10 
Francesco that was tied by the eies, and had his hart on his 
halfpeny, could not deny her. 16.. Notes on Du Bartas, 
To Rdr. ii. (N.), But the blinde man, having his hand on 
another halfe-penny, said, What is that you say, sir? 

t 3. A small fragment, hit, or piece. Obs. 

1599 Shaks. Much Ado 11, iii. 147 O she tore the letter 
into a thousand halfpence. 

4. atlrib. and Comb. That costs, or involves the 
outlay of, a halfpenny, as halfpenny ballad, dole, 
loaf, sheet ; of the shape or size of a halfpenny, as 
halfpenny mark. See also next. 

1362 Langl. P. PI. A. vit. 293 Ne non halfpeny Ale In 
none wyse drynke. 1419 E. E. Wills (1882) 40 Smale 
Halpeney Loves, a 1553 Uoall Royster D. in. iii. (Arb.) 
45, 1 will crie halfepenie doale for your worshyp. 1709 Brit. 
Apollo II. No. 70. 3/1, 1 sent it by the Halfpenny-Post. 
1710 Ibid. No. 100. 2/2 The Half-Penny Carriage. 1865 
Dickens Mut. Fr. 1. v, A choice collection of halfpenny 
ballads. 

b. Expressing depreciation: To be had for a 
halfpenny; worth no more than a halfpenny; of 
contemptible value; trumpery. Also three-half- 
penny, twopenny-halfpenny. 

1579 Tomson Calvin's Serm. Tim. 481/1 These halfpenie 
knaues (as they cal them) these syr Iohns that are hired for 
three halfe pence, or two pence, or two pence halfe pennie. 
1673 R. Head Canting Acad. 93 A Low-Pad is a base 
Sheep-stealing half-penny Rogue. 1721 Strype Eccl. Mem. 
II. xv. 370 Patrons ..gave some three half-penny priest a 
curate's wages. 1726 Adv. Capt. R. Boyle 2 Obliged to go 
on all her halfpenny Errands. 1759 Sterne Tr. Shandy 
I. i, Whether right or wrong, 'tis net a halfpenny matter. 

Halfpennyworth (h^-peniwtfjb), sb., con- 
tracted ha'p'orth, ha'porth (h^'-pa-ib). Also : 
a. 1 healfpeniswur)), 5 halpeny worth, 6 halpyn- 
worth. jS. 5 halpworthe, 6 halporth, 7 half-p- 
worth, halfperth, 8 halpVorth, halfporth, 8-9 
hap' worth, (dial, hawporth). [See Worth.] 
As much as a halfpenny will purchase ; hence, a 
very small quantity. 

a. a 1035 Laws of Cnut xii. (Tborpe) I. 366 Leoht jjesceot 
. .healf-penij-wuro wexes act aelcere hide. 14. . Voc.xn Wr.« 
Wiilcker 598/26 Obolatus, an halfpeny worth. 1479 in Eng. 
Gilds (1870) 425 To serue the pouere people of p^nyworthes 
and halfpenyworthes. 1519 Presentm. of Juries in SurUes 
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Misc. (i8S8> 32 A halpynworthe off hale for a halpney. 1596 
Shaks. 1 Hen. IV, 11. iv. 591. 171 1 Addison Sped. No, 47 
r 7 To buy a Half-peny worth of Incle at a Shoemaker's. 

0. c 1490 Promp. Parv. 224/1 Halpeny worthe. \K. halp. 
worthe), obolitas } oblata. 1533 More Dcbell. Salem \Vks. 
132/2, 1 would wishe none heretike one halporth harme, that 
had clerely left his heresy. 1692 Southerns Wives Excuse 
l. i, Three halfperth of farthings. 17 19 T. Goroon Cordial 
Low Spirits I. 142 Wearing out three Pens, and exhausting 
a Halfp'worth of Ink in her Service. 1728 Swift Past. 
Dial. Wks. 1755 III. 11. 203 A longer ha p'orth never did 
1 see- 1738 — Pol. Conversat. 169 Bring us a Halfporth of 



Cheese. 1838 Dickens Nick. Nick, v, A penny loaf and 
a ha'porth of milk. 1873 Browning Red Cott. Ni.-cap \\u 
734 Haste and secure that ha'p'worth, on your life ! 

b. To lose Ike ship (orig. and prop. sheep, ewe, 



hog) for a Iialf pennyworth of tar : to lose an object, 
spoil an enteiprize or court failure, by trying to 
save in a small matter of detail. 

Originally referring to the use of tar to protect sore places 
or wounds on sheep from the destructive attacks of flies. 
(Sheep is dial ec tally pronounced ship over a great part of 
England.) 

1670 Ray Proverbs 103 Ne're lose a hog for a half-penny- 
worth of tarre [ed. 1678 154 adds Some have it, lose not 
a sheep, &c. Indeed tarr is more used about sheep then 
swine.]. 167a J. Phillips Maronides vi. 22 And judge 
you now what fooles those are, Will lose a Hog for a 
ha'porth of tar. [170s J- Spruel in J. Smith Mem. Wool 
(1747) II. 66 So as the Proverb is verified, many a Time, we 
lose the Hog for the Halfpenny.] 1828 Craven Dial., 
Hawporth, * Dunnut loaz t' yow for a hawporth o' tar \ 
1869 Hazlitt Eng. Proverbs 431 * To spoil the ship for a half- 
pennyworth of tar.' Note. But in Cornwall I heard a version 
. .more consistent with probability, 1 Don't spoil the sheep 
for a ha'porth of tar '. 1891 Rexnew of Reviews IV. 576A To 
sink the ship by the refusal of the traditional ha'porth of tar. 

t Ha'lfpennyworth, v. Obs. [f. prec. sb.] 

1. intr. To * stick at ' halfpence ; to haggle about 
minute expenses. 

1614 Raleigh Hist. World v. vi. § 4. 855 Their halfpenny 
worthing in matter of Expence when they had adventured 
their whole Estate in the purchase of a great Empire. 

2. tram. To deal out by halfpennyworths. 

1676 MAavELL Mr. Smirke 14 He having .. open'd the 
whole Pedlers-pack of his malice, which he half-p-worths 
out . .to his petty Chapmen. 

Half-pike. Now Hist. A small pike, having a 
shaft of about half the length of the full-sized one. 
There were two kinds ; one, also called a spontoon, 
formerly carried by infantry officers; the other, 
used in ships for repelling boarders, a boarding pike. 

1599 Mas singes, etc. Old Law m. ii, Here's a half-pike. 
1631 Chettle Hoffman 11. C iij, He trie one course with thee 
at the halfepike, and then goe ; come draw thy pike. 1698 
Froger Voy. 12 Their ordinary Arms are the Hanger, the 



Sagay (assagai], which is a very light Half-Pike, 1715 
Lond. Gaz. No. 5358/2 The Duke of Guise with an Half- 
Pike in his Hand, being at the Head of the Regiment. 1769 



Falconer Diet. Marine (1789), Demi-pique, a half-pike", 
sometimes used to oppose boarders in a sea-fight. 1855 
Macaulav Hist. Eng. xiv. 111. 422 Camp followers, armed 
with scythes, halfpikes, and skeans. 
b. Comb., as halfpike-rnan. 
1690 J. Mackenzie Siege London-Deny 60/2 That the 
said Half- Pike-men. .be disarmed. 

Half-pounder (hafpau-ndai). [f. Half a. + 
Pound sit. + -er1.] 

1. A gun that fires a shot weighing half a pound. 
(In quot. attrib.) Cf. four-pounder etc. 

1800 Phil. Trans. XC. 235 We charged a half-pounder 
swivel with an ounce and an half, .of the mercurial powder. 

2. A thing (e.g. a fish) of half a pound weight. 
1886 R. C. Leslie Sea-painter's Log x. 202 The great 

half-poundere are feeding in the broad spreading fords. 

Half-price. 

1. Half the usual or full price ; esp. that at which 
children or poor people are admitted to an enter- 
tainment or the like, or that at which people are 
admitted to a theatre when the performance is half 
through. Also, the time at which people are so 
admitted, « half-time/ 

1720 De Foe Capt. Singleton xviii. (1840) 314 It was much 
better for us to sell all our cargoes here, though we made 
but half pne . of them. 1784 Cow per I ask 1 1. 624 A man o' 
the town dines late, but soon enough.. To insure a side-box 
station at half price. 1813 Examiner 15 Feb. 108/1 That 
class, -whom the half-price admits to disturb the order . . of 
the . Theatres. 1848 Thackekav Bk. Snobs xlvin, We 
drank mulled port till half-price. Mod. Children under 12, 
half-price. 

2. attrib. or qasisi-adj. 

1836 Dickehs Sk. Boz ii. (1890) 41 Theatrical converse, 
arising out of their last half-price visit to the Victoria 
gallery. 1886 Cornh. Mag. July 59 Can this have been the 
origin of the old English half-price plan? 

3. quasi-adv. At half-price. 

1844 Dickens Mart. Chits, xxxii, He takes me half-price 
play Bhak H °' Xiy T ° g ° "^P"" l ° the 

T Half-rater. Obs. A small racing yacht, 
so classed from 1891 to 1896; now called an 
1 8-foot boat. (Also atlrib.) 

™f£ ?A ly » NcW ! V° Scp i-' 3A Conditions. .imposed in 
WeVtm rlt P , T the , ° A r l ,n ^ y racin S fcalfrateT '*>5 
a novelty 3 J 4/l half - rater V awl °f ^ design ii 

Half-round, a. and sb. 

A. adj. Semicircular, in shape or section ; semi- 
cylindrical ; as half-round bit, drill, file. 
Half-round spade (Wftaling% a spade with a blade re- 
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sembling a carpenter's gouge, used in cutting the blanket 
piece free from the carcase. 

1662 J. Davies tr. Mandelstfs Trav. 57 Baths.. which 
were made all halfround. 1671 Milton Samson 1606 
A spacious Theatre Half-round on two main Pillars. 1703 
Moxon Mech. Exerc. 36 With the edge of an half-round 
File. Ibid. 193 Half-round holes or Semi-circles. 1884 
F. J. Britten Watch $ Clockm. 95 For long holes of large 
diameter nothing beats a half-round drill. 

B. sb. A semicircle ; a hemispherical figure. 

1718 Prior Knowledge 638 This fair half-round, this ample 
azure sky. a 1721 — Her Right Name 11 In her forehead's 
fair half-round. 181 1 Self Instructor 27 In the midst of the 
half-round [of the quill]. 

b. Arch. 1 A semicircular moulding which may 
be a bead or torus' (Gwilt Archil. 1842-76). 

So f Half -rounding a., forming a semicircle. 

1667 Milton P. L. iv. 862 The western point, where those 
half-rounding guards Just met, and closing stood in squadron 
joind. 

+ Half-seal. Obs. The impression of the re- 
verse side or ' foot ' of the Great Seal, with which 
certain documents used to be sealed. (Cf. half- 
bull, under Half- II n.) Abolished in 1833. 

1509-10 Act 1 Hen. VIII, a 16. § 4 Lettres patentes.. 
under the great scale or halfe seale of Englond. 1530 in 
W. H. Turner Select. Rec. Oxford 91 A wrytyng .. under 
the halff seale. 1566 Act 8 Eliz, c 5 Nomynated and 
appointed by her Maiestie, her heyres or successours, by 
Commyssion under the Half Seale as it hath ben heretofore 
used in such Cases. 1641 Termes de la Ley 179 Halfe seale 
is a seale used in Chauncery for the sealing of Commissions 
unto Delegates upon an appeal e in a cause civil 1 or marine- 
183a Act 2 <y 3 Will. IV, c. 92 § 4 Nothing herein, .shall. . 
affect.. the Right of His Majesty to grant any such Com- 
mission under the Great Seal or under the Half Seal as 
aforesaid, to hear, .any Appeal, .which may before the said 
First Day of February 1 1833] be pending. 

Half-seas-over. [Seas was prob. a genitive 
case ; half sea y s => half of the sea.] 

1. Halfway across the sea. 

1 55 1 in Picton L'pool Munic. Rec, (1883) I. 107 The 
commodities.. w« k ben taken and retorned againe, when 
they be halfe the seas over, a 1618 Raleigh Invent. 
Shipping 17 That ride it out at Anchor, half Seas over 
betweene England and Ireland. 1688 Lond. Gaz. No. 
2396/4 About half Seas over, we discovered the Dutch Fleet. 
1 83 1 G. Fowler Jml. State N. York 8 It was his intention 
to have kept below until he thought we were about half 
seas over, when we surely could not have refused to carry 
him through. 

b. transf. and fig. Halfway towards a goal or 
destination, half through with a matter j halfway 
between one state and another. 

1697 Vanbhugh Relapse in. ii, That's thinking half-seas 
over, a 1700 Drvhen (J.), 1 am half-seas over to death. 
1755 Mem. Capt. P. Drake I. xiii. 113, I returned them 
both my sincere Thanks, and thought myself half Seas over. 
1823 Byron yuan x. lxi, And hover Upon their airy confine, 
half-seas-over. 

2. Half-drunk, {humorous.) 

a 1700 B. E. Did. Cant. Crcu>, Half Seas over, almost 
Drunk. 1714 Sped. No. 616. t 4 Our friend the alderman 
was half seas over before the bonefire was out. 1880 Spur- 
geon y. Ploughm. Pid. 42 There's nothing too bad for a 
man to say or do when he is half-seas over. 

t Half-shirt. Obs. A kind of shirt front for 
men, and chemisette for women, worn in 17th c. 

1661 Pepys Diary 13 Oct., This day left off half-shirts, and 
put on a wastecoate. 1664 Ibid. 28 June, This day put on 
a half-shirt first this summer, it being very hot. 1671 Lady 
Mary Bertie in xsth Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. v. 23 
The Dutch esse of Cleveland was very fine in a riche petti- 
coat and halfe shirt, and a short man's coat. 1678 Lond. 
Gaz. No. 1343/4 One Half Shirt, with laced Cravat and 
Ruffles. * 1704 T. Brown Table-Talk in Collect. Poems 
(1705) 128, 1 hate that Puppy.. that goes open breasted; 
'tis but a Half-Shirt. 1864 Chambers' Bk. Days II. 233/1 
Half-shirts were stomachers, richly decorated with em- 
broidery and lace, over which the bodice was laced from 
side to side. 

Half-sister. [Not recorded in OE., though 
healfistueostorwas prob.in use : cf.M HG. halpswester 
(G. halbschivester), Sw. halfsyster, Da. kalvsosterJ] 

1. A sister by one parent only. 

cizo$ Lav. 8412 He wes his hselue suster sune. 13.. 
Gaw. 4- Gr. K~?it. 2464 Arthurez half suster pe duches dorter 
of Tyntagelle. c 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xxv. 120 Half 
sisters of ber fader syde wedd bai. 1530 Palsgr. 228/2 
Halfe suster, sevr uterine 1868 Freeman Norm. Conq. 
11. App. 587 The elder Countess Adelaide has been com- 
monly taken to be only a half-sister of William. 

fig. 1832 Tenxyson * Love thou thy land* 96 Raw Haste, 
half-sister to Delay. 187a O. W. Holmes Poet Breakfi-t. 
v. (1885) 118 The genius for religion.. is half-sister to the 
genius for music. 

f 2. A lay sister in a convent. Obs. 

1482 Marg. Paston's Will in Paston Lett. No. 861 111. 
284 Iche hole and half susters at Normans in Norwich. 

Ha'lf-snipe. The jack snipe or lesser snipe, 
Scolopax gallinula. (Cf. double snipe,) 

1766 Pennant Zool. (1768) II. 360 The French call them 
deux pour un, we the half snipe. 1862 C. A. Johns Brit. 
Birds 448. 

Ha:lf-so*vereign. 

1. An English gold coin, worth ten shillings. 
The sum is also expressed by half a sovereign. 

Originally (with the sovereign) coined in 1489 (but see 
quot. 1884); in the 17th c. these coins were superseded by 
the guinea and half-guinea, for which the sovereign and 
half-sovereign were again substituted in 1817: see Sovereign. 

1503-4 Ad 19 Hen. VII, c. 5 § 1 All maner of Gold of the 
Coy nes of a Sovereyn Halfe Sovereyn [etc.]. 1551 Proclam. 



Having insufficient food; 



HALF-TIMBER. 

Edw. VI, in Wrioihesley's Chron. (i% 77 ) II. 59 The half 
soueraigne of crowne gould of tenne shillmges. 1817 
Proclam. in Loud. Gaz. 11 Oct. 2093/1 To order that certain 
pieces of gold money should be coined, which should he 
called * half sovereigns or ten shilling pieces 1884 Kenyon 
Gold Coins Eng. 77 This [the ryall is donhtless the coin 
mentioned as a half-sovereign in the Statute 19 Henry VII, 
c. 5. .As the reverse is unlike the ryals and the same as that 
of the sovereigns, it would very likely be popularly called a 
half-sovereign. 

2. The name given by paviors to a 6-in. Purbeck 
stone pitcher ; also to a granite pitching, because 
it is worth half a sovereign a yard {Diet. Archil. 
1851). 

Half-staff. 1. r= Half-mast. 

1708 Lond. Gaz. No. 4489/2 The Ships Flags, which were 
only half-staff high. 1876 Bancroft Hist. LT.S. III. xix. 
5ig Pennants hoisted at half-staff. 

t 2. Half the length of a staff. 7b fight at the 
half-staff, to fight at close quarters with staves. Obs. 

1603 Knolles Hist. Turks (1621) 517 The Persian horse- 
men also . . bearing staves of good ash . . fight with them as 
occasion servith at the halfe staffe. 

Half-starved, a. 

poorly fed. 

1667 Milton P. L. x. 595 Unnam'd, undreaded, and 
thyself half starv'd. 1713 [see Half-naked], 1879 Geo. 
Eliot Theo. Such xv. 266 A half.starved Merry-Andrew. 

+ Half-strain. Obs. The quality of being 
half of a good strain or stock and half of an inferior 
one ; half-breed. Also attrib. 

1673 DR\DE.nAtnboyna v. i, I am but of half-strain courage. 
1678 — Limberham in. i, I humbly conceive, you are of 
the half-strain at least. 

Hence + Ha'lf-strained a. Obs. 

168a Drvden & Lee Dk. Guise iv. iv, Half-strained shop- 
keepers, got between gentlemen and city wives. 1690 Drv- 
den Don Sebast. ill. i, I'm but a half-strained villain yet. 

t Half-sword. Obs. 

1. A small-sized sword. Cf. Half- II c. 

1552 Huloet, Halfe sworde, semispathium. 1611 Florio, 
Mezza amta, a halfe-sword, any halfe weapon. 

2. Half a sword^ length. To be at half sword, 
to be at close quarters with swords. 

1589 PasqutTs Ret. D b, To meete with his wisedome at 
the halfe sword. 1596 Shaks. i Hen. IV, 11. iv. 182. a 1616 
Beaum. & Fl. Bonduca v. ii, 1 was four several times at 
half-sword with him. 

Half-thick, a. and sb. 
A. adj. Of half the normal thickness: see quots. 

1883 Alnwndbitry $ Huddersfield Gloss., Hauf thick, 
when applied to bacon means half-fed, or half fat, but if to 
a man, half-witted. 1884 Cass ell, Half-thick file, a large 
coarse file with one rounded and three flat sides. It is used 
as a rubber-file for coarse work, 
f B. sb. A kind of cloth. Obs. 

1603 Lond. Gaz. No. 2914/4 Broad-Cloths, Serges half 
thicks, Duffils, Kerseys. 1745 De Foe's Eng. Tradesman 
xxvi. (1841) I. 258 Kerseys, cottons, half-thicks, duffields .. 
in Lancashire and Westmorland. 1748 De Foe\s Tour Gt. 
Brit. III. 135 Rochdale .. very considerable for a Sort of 
coarse Goods, called Half thicks and Kersies. 

Ha-lf-tide. 

1. The state of the tide half-way between flood 
and ebb, when it is half the height of high water. 

1669 W. Hacke Colled. Voy. in. (1699) 61 A Rock that - . 
is covered at half Tide. 186a Ansted Cliannel 1st. 11. ix. 
(ed. 2) 240 Innumerable pools of water left at halftide. 

2. (See quots.) 

1633 T. James Voy. 62 It flowes halfe tydc, that is, from 
whence the flood commeth, the water thither returneth, 
two houres before it be high water. 176a More in Phil. 
Trans. LI I. 453 The different tides daily ohserved between 
Portsmouth and the Isle of Wight, called there tide and 
half-tide. 1843 Penny Cycl. XXVII. 146/1 When the 
stream continues to flow up for three hours after it is 
high-water, it is said to make tide and half-tide; if it 
continues to flow during one hour and a half, it is said to 
make tide and quarter-tide, and so on. 

3. attrib. and Comb. Left dry or accessible at 
half-tide, as halftide cavern, rock ; half- tide basin 
or dock, one fitted with gates which are closed at 
half-ebb, 

1847 Craig, Half-tide dock, a basin connecting two or 
more docks, and communicating with the entrance basin. 
1854 H. Miller Sch. # Schm. (1858) 532 Half-tide rocks, 
very dangerous to the mariner, which lie a full half-mile 
from the shore. 1862 Ansted Channel 1st. 11. ix. (ed. 2) 242 
It is not every half-tide cavern that is thus inhabited. 1880 
T. Stevenson in Encycl. Brit. XI. 466/1 In order to extend 
the time during which vessels can enter or leave a wet dock 
there < are two additional works which are often connected 
with it. These are the entrance-lock and the outer or half- 
tide basin. 

Hence Half-tidal a. - half-tide {attrib.). 
1885 Truth 11 June 920/2 This difficulty might be met by 
a half-tidal lock and weir. 

Ha'lf-trniber, sb. and a. 

A. sb. Ship-building. (See quot.) 

184^ in Craig. # 1849-50 Weale Did. Terms, Half-tint- 
bert, in ship-building, those timbers in the cant bodies which 
are answerahle to the lower futtocks in the square body. 

B. adj. 1. Built half of timber. 

1842-76 Gwilt Arch it. Gloss., Half timber building, a 
structure formed of studding, with sills, lintels, struts and 
braces, sometimes filled in with brickwork and plastered 
over on both sides. 1874 Parker Goth. Archit. 1. i. 10 
Half-timber houses . . of which the foundations and the 
ground-floors only are of stone, and the upper part of wood. 

2. Made of timber split in half. 

1874 J. H. Collins Metal Mining 42 Timbered with 



HALF-TIMBEBED. 

half-timber sets. Ibid. 80 In the middle of these half- 
timber bearers the uprights, .are morticed. 

Hence Half-timbered fl. = Bi. 

a 1847 Mas. Sherwood Lady of Manor IV. xxiv. 80 At 
the porch of an old half-timbered cottage. 1893 K. L. 
Bates Eng. Relig. Drama 225 The many-gahled, half- 
timbered edifice of one of Edward VTs Free Grammar 
Schools. 

Half-time. 

1. Half of a (particular) period of time. 
1645 Pacitt Heresiogr. (1661)282 Months, weeks, daies, 
and half-times, and such like Chronology, 
b. (See quot.) 

1860 O. W. Holmes Elsie V. ii. (1887) 21 It is customary 
to allow half-time to students engaged in school-keeping,— 
that is, to count a year, so employed, .. as equal to six 
months of the three years. 

C. Half the usual or full time during which work 
is carried on. (In quot. 1862 as adv.) 

1861 Weekly Times 13 Oct., Notices of cotton-mills being 
put upon half-time. «86a H. Spencer First Princ. 11. Viii. 
§ 72 Factories are worked half-time, or close entirely. 

In Football ', etc., The time at which the first 
half of the game is completed. 

1871 A. G. GutLLEMAftU in Belts Life x Apr., The call of 
'Half-time* found the play exactly in the centre of the 
ground. 1894 Times 23 Feb. 4/2 Before half-time he kicked 
two goals out of the three registered for Middlesex. 

3. attrib., as in half-time system, the system by 
which school-children are enabled to attend school 
for half the usual time and spend the other half ( 
at some remunerative occupation ; so half-time , 
register, a register of half-time scholars. Half 
time survey of ships : see quot. 1894. 

1861 Illustr. Lond. News 13 Apr. 353/3 The extending 
the half-time system. 1887 Educational Department 
Circular No. 271. 7 Apr., A separate half time register 
will he kept of all half-time scholars. 1894 H. Pasch From 
Keel to Truck 466 Half Time Survey, this applies to wooden 1 
and composite vessels, on either of which a special survey is 
held, when about one half of the time for which they may 
have been classed, has elapsed. 

Half-timer. One who spends half the usual 
or full time at anything, spec. a. One who works 
half-time in a factory. 

X865 Daily Tel. 3 Nov. 5/5 Now a half-timer will get 
more than he once did for full time. 1883 Standard 30 
Nov. 2/4 A child entered the mill as a half-timer at ten 
years old. 

b. A half-time scholar : see Half-time 3. 
1870 [see Full-timer 1 . 1879 Escorr England I. 260 The 
half-timer [at school] is compelled to be regular in attend- 
ance. 1890 Times 19 Sept. 7/5 Half-timers — that is, children 
who divide their time between the school and the factory. 

Half-tone, sb. 

1. Mus. Semitone. 

1880 A. J. Hipkins in Grove Diet. Mus. I. 685/1 The 
mechanism for raising the pitch of the strings [of a harp] one 
half tone, .or two half tones. 

2. Art. A tone intermediate between the extreme 
lights and extreme shades; one of the lighter J 
shadows of a photograph, engraving, picture, etc. ; 
used esp. with reference to the production of blocks 
for printing by photography. Also attrib. 

1875 tr. VogeVs Chem. Light xv. 251 The pictures were I 
especially wanting in half-tones. 1894 Wilson Cycl. 1 
Photogr. 179 A picture without half tones is harsh. 1894 
Times 31 Jan. 3/3 The making of the blocks for the half- ! 
tone illustrations. 

t Half-tone, v. Obs. rare- 0 . (?) To sing or 
play in semitones. 

1483 Cath. Angl. 171/1 To Halfe tone, semitonare. 

Half-tmth. A proposition or statement which 
is or conveys only one half or a part of the truth. 

1658 Manton Exp. Jude 4 Half-truth hath filled the 
world with looseness. 1840 Mill Diss. % Disc. (1875) I. 
398 The noisy conflict of half-truths. 1864 J. H. Newman 
Apol. App. 91 A half-truth is often a falsehood, 
b. attrib. or Comb. 

183a Coleridge Lett. (1895) 757 Self-designated Tories, 
and of course half-truthmen. 

Half-way, halfway (hafw^: see below), 
adv., adj., so., and prep. [f. Half a. + Way sb.] 

A. adv. (Stressed ha-lfway when preceding the 
word it qualifies, ha-lfway- when following.) At 
or to half the distance. To meet halfway, see 
Meet v. 

c t386 Chaucer Reeve's Prol. 52 Lo Depeford and it is half 
wey pryme. 1530 Palsgr. 861/2 Halfe waye, au milieu du 1 
chemyn, or a my chemyn. 1506 Shaks. Tarn. Shr. 1. i. 62 I 
1-wis it is not halfe way to her heart. r674 N. Fairfax Bulk 1 
SfSelv. Contents, An half-way boundless Bulk, c 1696 Prior 
Love Disarmed 12 Her bodice half-way she unlac'd. 1717 
Frezier Voy. S. Sea 106 A little above halfway up a high 
mountain. 1726 Shelvocke Voy. round World (1757) 198 
Before I had got half way off. X766 Goldsm. Vic. IV. 
x, About halfway home. 1812 Byron Ch. Har. 11. lxix, 
Combined maraudershalf-way barr'd egress. r886 Besant 
Childr. Gideon H. vi, The morning service was halfway 
through. 

B. adj. (Usually stressed ha-lfway.) 

1. Midway or equidistant between two points. 
Half-way house, a house (often an inn) situated 
midway between two towns or stages of a journey, 
and therefore considered as a convenient halting- 
place. Also fig. 

1 71 1 Addison Sped. No. 51 x f 3 He was resting with it 
upon a half. way Bridge. 1793 in Corr. Ld. Auckland 
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(1861) 11. 515 Yours will he an excellent half-way house, 
almost as good as the inn at Bromley. 1839 Alison Hist. 
Europe (1849-50) VI 1. xlii. § 32. 115 The Cape of Good 
Hope had become a half-way house to their possessions in 
Bengal. 1836 Kane Arct. Expl. I. xvi. 195 My aim was 
to reach the halfway tent. 

2. fig. That is midway between two states or con- 
ditions ; half one thing and half another. 

169. Ad Pop. Phalerx 11. ii. 29 You're then Phanatick, 
Neuter, Half-way-man, Or mungrel Latitudinarian. 1790 ! 
Han. More Relig. Fash. World (1791) 231 Some half-way 
state, something between paganism and Christianity. 1855 
Prescott Philip II, I. 11. xi. 261 It fared with this com- 
promise, .as with most .. half-way measures. 

C. sb. A point or position midway between two 
extreme points ; a halfway place or house. 

1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 13 Cape of good Hope., 
being the halfe way into India. <:x66s Mrs. Hutchinson 
Mem. Col. Hutchinson {1848) 46 In the halfway between 
Owthorpe and Nottingham. 1897 Daily News 23 Feb. 3/1 
The door opens to a hospitable halfway. 

+ D. prep. Half-way up, down, along, etc. Obs. 

1613 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 488 A cloth . . which 
reacheth halfe way the thigh. 1706 Watts Horse Lyr. 1. 
Devotion $ Muse iii, Faint devotion panting lies Half way 
th' ethereal hill. 

Half-wit. [SeeWiT^.] 

f 1. One who is only half a wit ; a dealer in poor 
witticisms. Obs. 

1678 Dryden All for Love Prol., Half-wits are fleas; so 
little and so light, We scarce could know they live, hut 
that they bite. 117x3 Steele Englishman No. 43. 280 Pen and 
Ink. .in the Hands of a Half- Wit will do more Mischief than 
Sword and Dagger, a 1720 Sheffield (Dk. Buckhm.) Wks. 
(1753) II. 208 Let the half-wits do it, 'tis their drudgery. 

2. One who has not all his wits ; a half-witted 
person. 

1755 Johnson, Halfwit, a blockhead or foolish fellow. 
x8z8 in Webster. 1853 A. J. Morris Bible Introd. 8 Fools 
and half-wits think themselves justified in calling prophets 
and apostles to order. 1884 J. H. Wylie Hist. Hen. IV, 
I. 268 He often acted like a half-wit or a madman. 

Ha*lf-wi:tted, a. [f. half wit + -ED.2 

1706 Hearne Collect. 12 Dec. I. 312 A man of half wit.] 

*f* 1. Lacking or deficient in (common) sense or 
reason ; simple ; senseless. Obs. 

c 1645 Howell Lett. (1650) II, 32 To have to doe with' 
perverse, irrational 1, half. wit ted men. 1647 Clarendon 
Hist. Reb. vi. § 102 The half hearted, and half witted 
people, which made much the major part of both Houses. 
#1716 Blackall IVks. (1723) I. 228 As if we should call 
a Man an idle, vain, empty, shallow -pat ed, or half-witted 
Fellow. 1797 Godwin Enquirer 1. ii. 8 A self-satisfied, 
half-witted fellow, is the most ridiculous of all things. 

2. Not having all his wits ; imbecile ; daft. 

171a Arbuthnot John Bull in. App. ii, A poor, simple. . 
half-witted, crack-brained fellow. 1732 Berkeley ^ Iciphr. 

I. I 3 A poor half-witted man that means no mischief. 1876 
Bancroft Hist. U. S. VI. xxx. 92 A half-witted king, every 
day growing feebler in mind. 

Hence Half-wittedness. 

1833 Westm. Rev. XVII. 273 If the attempt to hedge-in 
gold and silver was unmixed folly, the Mercantile System 
was the kind of hybrid denominated half-wittedness, 

Ha*lf-WOrd. A word or speech which hints or 
insinuates something, instead of fully asserting it ; 
a hint, suggestion. 

c 1769 Chaucer Dethe Blaunche 1022 She wolde not fonde 
To holde no wight in halaunce By halfe worde ne by 
countenaunce. 1581 Petti e Guazzo*s Civ. Conv. in. (1586) 
161 h, He said . . he understood by y« halfe word, what the 
wholement. 1741 Richardson Pamela {1^) 1. 118 Only by 
one rash half-word [he wasl exasperated against me. 1856 
Mrs. Browning Aur. Leigh vi. 1224 We must scrupulously 
hint With half-words, delicate reserves. 

Half-year. The half of a year ; six months. 
As a space of time, expressed by half a year. b. 
In Schools, etc. = Half sb. 6 a. 

c 907 in Earle Land Charters 164 Ymb an ofter healf gear. 1 
1154 O. E. Chron.2s\. 1137, xx wintre & half £aer& viiidaeis. 
c 1386 Chaucer Reeve's T. 51 A child bat was of half yeer 
age. 1473 Warkw. Chron. 3 He departed oute of Englonde ' 
after halff 3ere. 1596 Shaks. i Hen. IV, iv. i. 136, I am 
out of feare Of death, or deaths hand, for this one halfe 
yeare. i6u Florio, Mezzannata, a halfe-yeares rent. 
1718 Freethinker No. 56. 3 I can open this Half-year with I 
congratulating my Disciples. 1857 Hughes Tom Brown 

II. i, The Doctor now talking of holiday doings, and then of 
the prospects of the half-year, what chance there was for 
the Balliol scholarship [etc.]. 

Half-yea*rly, a. and adv. 

A. adj. Happening every half-year or six months. 
1660 Willsford Scales Comm. 70 Half yearly or quarterly 

payments. Mod. He pays a half-yearly visit to London. 

B. adv. Each half-year ; twice in a year. 

a 1687 Petty Pol. Arith. (1690) in The Rents . . are paid 
half yearly. 1884 Law Rep. 25 Ch. Div. 717 At liberty to 
draw out half-yearly the moneys. 

Halgh e, hal3(e, -en, obs. ff. Holy, Hallow. 

Hali, obs. form of Halely, Wholly, Holy. 

Halibut (hse-lib^, holibut (hp-lib**). 
Forms : a. 5-6 halybutte, 7 allebut, 7-8 halli- 
but, 7- halibut. $. 7 holybut, 7-8 hollibut(t, 
8 hollybut(t, 7- holibut. [app. f. haly, Holy 4- 
Butt sb.* flat fish : cf. mod.Du. heilbot (in Kilian 
heylbot, eelbot), LG. heilbutt, heilige butt, Norse 
hcilag-fiski, Sw. helgefltmdra, Da. helleflynder i.e. 
holy flounder : supposed to be so called from 
being so commonly eaten on holy-days.] 

A large flat fish {Hippoglossus vulgaris), abun- 



HALIEUTIC. 

dant in the northern seas, and much used for food. 
(Plural halibuts, also collectively halibut.) 

c 1430 Two Cookery-bks. 60 Halyhutte. Plays fryid. 1570 
Levins Manip. 195/27 Halybutte, fish, 1616 Capt. Smith 
Descr. New E?ig. 30 Cod, Cuske, Holybut [1624 Virginia 
yi. 216 Hollibut] Mackerell, Scate. 1620 Venner Via 
Recta iv. 75 The Hallibut is a big fish, and of great 
accompt. 1674 Ray Collect. Words, Sea Fishes 99 Holibut 
or Halibut. 1743 Phil. Trans. XLIL 61s Sharks, Holly- 
butts, Red-fish, Trout. 1854 Badham Halieut. 358 The 
hippoglossus vulgaris, or holibut individuals have been 
captured nearly eight feet in length, four in breadth, and 
a span thick. 1865 Tylor Early Hist. Man. xi. 302 An 
Indian canoe was out catching halibut. 

b. Applied to other flat fish of the family Pleu- 
ronectidx, as the Greenland halibut (Reinhardtius 
hippoglossoides), and the Monterey halibut ox bastard 
halibut of California (Paralichthys californicus). 

Q. attrib. and Comb., as halibut-killer ; halibut- 
broom, a disgorger for halibut ; halibut-slime, a 
kind of sea-anemone, parasitic on halibut. 

1883 Fisheries Exhib. Catal. 195 Halibut-killer and gob- 
stick for killing the fish and disgorging the hook. 

Hence Ha-libutter, holibutter, a vessel en- 
gaged in the halibut-fishery. 

Halie, early ME. form of Halely, Wholly. 

Halicbondroid (hselik^ndroid), a. Zool. [f. 
mod.L. Halichondria, name of a genus of sponges 
(f. Gr. aAs, dAi- sea + xof Spos cartilage) + -oid.] 
Related to a group of sponges including Hali- 
chondria palmata, the largest British sponge. 

1887 Sollas in Encycl. Brit. XXII. 427/2 A very common 
Halichondroid sponge. 

II Halicore (halrkon). Zool. [f. Gr. a\s, d\i- 
sea + Koprj maiden, lit. * mermaid \] Name of the 
genus of Sirenians, found in the Red Sea and Indian 
Ocean, to which the Dugong belongs. 

1828 J, Stark EUm. Nat. Hist, I. 161 Halicore, Cuv. 
,. Dugungus, Lacep. 1847 Carpenter Zool. § 305 The 
Dugong or Halicore is a native of the Indian Seas. 1883 
CasselCs Nat. Hist. II. 269 The Dugong, typical of the 
genus Halicore, is a living form, ordinarily from ten to 
twelve feet long. 

Halidai, obs. form of Holiday, Holy-day. 

t Halidom (hse-lidam), -dome (dJum). Obs. or 
arch. Forms: 1 halisddm, 2-3 hali^dom, 4 
haly dam, 4-7 halydom, hali dam, 5-6 holy- 
dom(e, 6 hollidam(e, holly dam, 6-7 halli-, 
6-9 halidome, 7 haly-doome, holidam(e, holy- 
dam (e, 8-9 hali dame, 3- halidom. [OE. hdlig- 
do'm = ilDn. heilichdocm (Du. heiligdom), OHG. 
heiltgtuom (Ger. heiligtum), ON. helgiddmr (Da. 
heiligdom), f. OTeut. *hailag-, OE. hdlig, Holy : 
see -dom. The substitution of -dam, -dame, in the 
suffix was app. due to popular etymology, the 
word being taken to denote * Our Lady \] 

+ 1. Holiness, sanctity. Obs. 

97 « Blickl. Horn. 167 Mycel is se haligdom & seo weor- 
bun^ Sancte lohannes. ciaoo Ormin 2117 Hiss haligdom 
Was godedd himm and ekedd. a X626 Bp. Andrewes 
Serm. xiii. (1661) 488 Then had it His perfect halydome ; 
then it was holy indeed. 

2. A holy place, chapel, sanctuary, arch. 

exoco ./Elfric Exod. xxi. 6 Bringe his hlaford hine to 
baes haligdomes dura. 1636 James Iter Lane. (Chetham 
Soc.) 2 They were not onely streets but halydoms. i8ao 
Scott Monast. ii, Under the necessity of marching with the 
men of the Halidome, as it was called, of Saint Mary's. 
1839 B jley Festus v. (1848) 46 The world Is Thy great 
halidom. 

3. A holy thing, a holy relic ; anything regarded 
as sacred. Much used, down to 16th c, in oaths 
and adjurations. 

c 1000 Laws of Ethelred 11 1. c. 2 On bam hali^dome 
swerian be him man on hand sylS. c taoo Ormin 1785 Itt iss 
Godess arrke, & iss All full off hali3domes.s. c 1205 Lay. 
T 5343 h e heom haefden isworen uppen halidom. 1303 
R. Brunne Handl. Synne 5629 pat dar y swere on be 
halydom. 13. . Gaw. $ Gr. Knt. 2123 As help me God & pe 
haly dam, a 1483 Gild Tailors Exeter in E?ig. Gilds 318 
As god you helpp and holydom, 1529 Moke Dyaloge 111. 
Wks. 237/2 My Lordes all, as helpe me God and halidome 
maister doctour here sayd vnto me [etc.]. c 1561 T. Preston 
Cambyses in Hazl. Dodsley IV. 244 So help me God and 
halidom, it is pity of his life. [1874 Stubbs Const. Hist. 1. 
v. 103 note, Let the twelve senior thegns. .swear on the 
halidome which shall be put in their hands.] 

b. Hence the asseveration : By my halidom. 

>S33 J« Hey wood Johan $ Tib B ij, Nowe so God 
helpe me, and by my holydome. 1567 Triall Treas. in 
Hazl. Dodsley III. 276 Now, by my halidom, it is alone. 
X591 Shaks. Two Gent. iv. ii. 136 By my hallidome, 1 was 
fast asleepe. j6x3 — Hen. VIII, v. i. 117 Now by my 
Holydame, What manner of man are you,? ^ 1765 H. Wal- 
pole Otranto v. (1798) 79 By my halidame, if it should ever 
be known. 1823 Scott Quentin D. ii, 1 By my halidome, 
he is ashore. 1 

Halie, obs. form of Hale v., Holy. 

Halier, early form of Halyard. 

Halieutic (haeliyw'tik), a. and sb. [ad. L, 
halieutictis , a. Gr. cl\i€vtik6s, f. cLXitvrijs fisher, f. 
a\icv€tv to fish, f. a'As the sea.] 

A. adj. Of or belonging to fishing. 

1854 Badham Halieut. 85 Suggestive of old halieutic 
associations, 

B. sb, pi. Halieutics : The art or practice of 
fishing ; a treatise on fishing. 
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1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 1. viii. 32 Foure bockes 
of Cynegeticks or venation, five of Halieuticks .or piscation. 
1696 J. Edwaros Exist. Go<l 1. 192 Oiher particulars which 
are mention 'd in halieuticks. 1854 Baoham {title) Prose 
Halieuticks; or Ancient and Modern Fish Tattle. 

Hence Halieutical a. - 1 Ialiectic a. ; Halieu- 
ticaUy adv., in relation to fishing. 

1851 Eraser's Mag. XLIV. 437 Halieutical. 1883 Sat. 
Rev. 22 Dec. 796 To be halieutically encyclopaedic. 

Haligraphy (halrgrafi). [f. Or. a\s, a\/- salt 
+ -ypa<pia writing.] A treatise or dissertation on 
the nature and quality of salts. 

1854 in Mavkb Expos. Lex. 1886 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Halia, -en, obs. forms of Holt, Hallow. 

Halik, ME. var. Halely Obs. y wholly. 

Ha'like-ld. north, dial. [f. halt, Holt + 
Keld, a. Norse kelda spring, well.] A holy well. 

i8ot Atkinson Moorland Par. 132 The pins cast into the 
h^k.ld. 

Halrmetry. [f. Gr. oAy, aXi- salt + -/ict/mo 
measurement] The measurement of the amount of 
saline matter in a solution* Hence Halimetrio a., 
relating to halimetry. (Syd. Soc. Lex. i8S6). 

Halimot e, var. of Hallmote. 

Halimous (harlimas), a. [f. Gr. aXi/ioy of or 
belonging to the sea (f. aAy sea) + -ocs.] 

1854 m Mayne Expos. Lex. 1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., Halt- 
mous . . of, or belonging to, the sea ; marioe ; maritime. 
Also, .of, or belonging to salt ; saline ; salt. 

Haling (hiMin,), vbl. sb. [f. Hale z>.i + -ixg 1.] 
The action of the verb Hale ; dragging, hauling. ; 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. 223/1 Halynge, or drawynge, tractus. \ 
1584 Fennei Def. Ministers (1 587) 41 By baling and pulling 
of sentences. 1641 Milton Ch. Govt. 11. iil (1851) 159 The 
beggarly help of halings and amercements. 1791 R. M vlne 
Rep. Thames $ /sis 27 Cutting down the Trees which 
annoy the haleing of Boats. 

b. alt rib., as haling-path, -way. 

1726 Lond. Gaz. No. 6447/7 F° r Towing or Haleing-Paths. 
1784 Mkt. Weighton Drainage Award 10 A haleing way, 
or towing path, along the east side of the said canal. 

+ Ha llllitre. Obs. [ad. mod.L. fialinitrum 7 f. 
&\s salt + viTpov nitre.] A name for saltpetre. 

1608 Topsell Serpents (1658) 741 If the fat of a Lizard is 
mixed with Wheat-meal, Hah nitre, and Cumin it maketh 
Hens very fat. 1672 T. Venn Compl. Gunner viiL jo Arti- 
ficial Salt-Peter, Sal Nitre, or Halinitre. 

Ha'linous, a. [f. Gr. a\ivot made of or from 
salt + -ocs.] Containing or consisting of salt; 
saline. {Syd. Soc. Lex. 1886.) 

+ Haliography. Obs. [f. Gr. oAy, dAt- sea 
+ -yfxxpia writing.] A description of the sea 
(Blount Glossogr. 1656). So f Hallo 'gTapher, 
a describer of the sea (Bailey vol. II. 1727). 

I| Haliotis (hseli^'lis). Z00L [f. Gr. oAy, oA<- 
sea +- ouy, tkr- the ear; so called from their resem- 
blance to the human ear.] A genus of univalve 
shells, lhe Ear-shells, the tropical species of which 
are an important source of mother-of-pearl. One 
species is found as far north as Guernsey. 

1752 Sir J. Hill Hist. Anim. n8(Jod.)The great ear 
shell : the haliotis,' with an even edge, and with seven holes, 
1883 Q. Rev. Jan. 200 Cattle, skins, timber, coal, seaweed, 
and haliotis, are plentiful enough. 

Hence Halio'toid a., akin to the Ear-shell. 

1864 in Webster. 

t Halit. Obs. rare- 1 , [ad. L. halit-us breath.] 
Exhalation, perfume. 

1657 Tomlinson Renou's Disp. 377 Their gratious halit. 

Halite (h re* bit). Min. [ad. mod.L. halites 
(Glocker, 1847;, f. Gr. aAy salt.] Rock salt. 

1868 Dana Min. 112 Halite, common salt. 1879 Encycl. 
Brit. X. 228/2 Halite or Rock-satt (chloride of sodium) is 
more widely diffused than was formerly supposed. 

Halithere (harlibi«>i). [ad. mod.U Halithe- 
Hum, f. Gr. aAs, aAi- sea + $rjpiov beast.] An 
animal of the genus Haiti herium of extinct Sirenia. 

1880 Dawkins Early Man \v. 80 Halithere, so closely 
allied to the manatee of Africa and America. 

HalituOUS (haliti/os), a. [f. L. halilus: see 
next.] Of the nature of breath or vapour ; vapor- 
ous ; charged with or characterized by vapour. 

16x6 J. Bdllokar Eng. Expos., Halituous, vaporous, thin, ' 
moist, which may be voided out by the pores. 1684 
tr. Sonet's Merc. Compit. xviu. 620 An halituous Poyson 
is sent from the Antimony. 1757 Walker in Phil. Trans. 
L. 130 The hlueish tincture, which it received from this 
hal i tuous body. 1886 Syd. Soc. Lex. , Halituovs heat, heat 
of the body accompanied by a slight moisture on the skin. 
H. skin, a skin covered with slight moisture. 

Hence Halitno'aity, vaporous quality. 

1710 T. Fuller Pharm. Ex temp. 412 Wedelius saith it 
[the tincture].. concentres the Hahtuosity..of the Serum. 

HHalitus (hje-lit£s). [L. halilus breath, f. 
halare to breathe.] A vapour, exhalation. 

1661 Evelvn Eumi/ugiutn Misc. Writ. 1. (1805) 227 The 
same dangerous halitus of char-cole. 1675 — Terra (1729) 
14 Evaporating the malignant Halitus's and impurities of 
the imprisoned Air. 1758 W. Borlase Nat. Hist.Connvall 
25 u u fauitu1 ? s which seiie the workmen, are owing . . to 
. . the heat, .not to a sulphureous or mineral halitus. 1875 T. 
Haydrn Dis. Heart 9 If the pericardium be laid open, .its 
serous surface will be found moistened . . by a fine halitus. 

Haliwei, -wey, var. of Halewei, Obs. 

Haliwerfolk (hx-liwaifJa*). Obs. exc. Hist. 
Forms: 1-2 haliwere(s)folc > 2 -werefolk, 3-4 



-warfolc, -folk, 4-5, 9 (Hist.) -werfolk, -folc, 5 
-waresfolc, •ueresfolch, S -wor-folk, y haly- 
werfolc. Also, corruptly, 4 (h N aliwarcfolk, 7- 
haly-, holy-, -wark-, -work-, -folk. [OE. *halig- 
weresjfolcy people of the holy man or saint (cf. 
Bseda iv. xxvii. )>one halxan wer.. .Cuhbyrht).] The 
folk of the holy man or sain t (Cnthbert) ; those 
who held their lands by the service of defending 
the body, relics, and territory of St. Cuthbert ; also 
the county of Durham wherein they dwelt. 

Called in Life of St. Cuthbert, c 1430 {Surtees) 4608 ' Cuth- 
bert folk \ 7517 * be saint pople '. 

1099-1 126 Charier in Finchale (Surtees) 20 Rannulfus.. 
omnibus hominibus suis, Francis et Anglis, de Haliweres- 
folc, salutem. ?X2.. Charter in Xeiuminster Cartulary 
(Surtees) 133 Unam bovatam terrae in Cunsdine, quae est in 
Haliwerefolc. c 1303 Reg. Pal. Dunelm. (Rolls) III. 39 
Antiquiores totius Haliwarfolk' et Northumbriac. 1430 
Feodarium Prioratus Duuelm. (Surtees) (passim), Hal i- 
werfolc, Haliwaresfolc, Haliueresfolch. 1816 Surtees Hist. 
Durham I. xxxiii, The tenants of Sl Cuthbert, who pleaded 
their privilege of Haly werfolc. 189* Boyle County 0/ Dur- 
ham 74 1'he tenants, .on several occasions claimed that they 
were Haliwerfolk, the folk or men of lhe holy man {wer). 

%\rx some 14th c. documents (after wer was 
obsolete), misunderstood and corrupted as haly- 
warh>folk y i.e. people who had the holy work of 
defending the body etc. of St. Cuthbert. 

1 31 1 Reg. Pal. Dunelm. (Rolls) I. 8 A senioribus de Ali- 
warkfolk' et Northumbrae. 1316 Rot. Pari. 9 Edw. //, 
No. 8 Ibid. IV. 137 In libertate episcopi Dunolmensis de 
Haliwarcfolks. 1610 Holland Camden s Brit. 1. 736 They 
pleaded, .that they were Haliwerke folkes, and held their 
lands to defend the Corps of Saint Cuthbert. 1627 Speed 
England (1666) P b, Whose charge . . was to keep and defend 
the corps of S. Cuthbert their great adored Saint, and 
therefore they termed themselves, The holy work folks. 
1846 Brockets N. C. Gloss, (ed. 3) 207 The Halywercfolk 
or holy work people. 

Halk, obs. Sc. form of Hawk. 

tHalke. Obs. [Only in ME. : perh. a dim. of 
OE. *halh y heathy comer : see Hale sb. t£ ] A 
corner, recess, hiding-place. 

a 1300 K. Horn 1x19 He lokede in eche halke Ne se? he 
nowhar walke Abulf his felawe. 1340 Ayenb. 210 Bide pine 
uader of heuene ine halke. c 1385 Chaucer L. G. W. 1780 
Lucretia, In he corny th in to a priue halk. 1x491 Chast. 
Goddes Chyld. 93 O thou edder. .tornynge hyder and thyder 
by a thousande holettes and halkes. [1598 Speght Chaucer's 
Wks. Rdr. to Chaucer (R,), Where hast thou dwelt good 
Geffrey al this while?.. In haolks, and heme, God wot, and 
in exile.] 

Halke t (hse»lket). The large grey seal, Halt- 
chants gryphus. (Cent. Diet.) 

Halkri(c k» -krig, -krike, var. Halecret. 

Hall (h§l), sb. Forms : l-hall, 1 heall,heal, 
3-7 halle, (4 alle), 4-7 hal, haule, 5 (hale, 
awle), 5-6 hawl(l)e, 6 haull, Sc. 5 hawe, 8- 
Ha\ [Com. Teut. : OE. heall st* f. = OS., 
OHG. halla (MLG., MDu., MHG. halle, Du. hal\ 
ON. hplL hall- (Sw. hall, Da, ^:-OTeut. 
*halld- :—*haln<$-, deriv. of ablaut series hcl-> hal-, 
hul- to cover, conceal.] 

fL A large place covered by a roof; in early 
times applied to any spacious roofed place, without 
or with subordinate chambers attached ; a temple, 
palace, court, royal residence. Obs. in gen. sense. 

Beowulf (Z.) 89 He dojora ge-hwam dream sehyrde 
hludne in healle. 11175 Cott. Horn. 231 pat se hlaford into 
bar halle come, c 1103 Lav. 28033 Pa postes . . pa heolden . 
up ba halle. 1*97 R. Glouc (1724) 540 He wende & lai 
withoute toun, atte kinges halle. 1340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 
8098 Loverd ! better es a day lastand In bi halles ban a 
thowsand. 1x400 Maunoev. (Roxb.) v. 15 pai make pittes 
in be erthe all aboute be hall. 1447 Bokenham Seyntys 
(Roxb.) 32 The virgyne, wjxh stant ..In the hey weye, venus 
halle by. 1500-20 Dlnbah Poems lxxxv. 75 Trywmphale 
ball, hie tour royal 1 Of Godis celsitud. 1606 Hollano 
Sneton. 2x1 Being once Emperour did set up also in his Haule 
(or Court yard) the Lineall processe and race of his house. 

fig. 971 Blickl Horn. xiv. 163 Seo heall baes Haljan Gastes. 
1450-1530 Myrr. our Ladye 148 Whiche hat be dwelled in 
the halle of the may dens wombe. c 1460 Towneley Myst. 
33 Doufe, byrd fulle blist, fayre myght the befalle ! . . Fulle 
welle 1 it wist thou wold com tothi halle. 1868 Tennyson Lu- 
cretius 136 Stairs That climb into the windy halls of heaven. 

2. The large public room in a mansion, palace, 
etc., used for receptions, banquets, etc., which till 
nearly 1600 greatly surpassed in size and import- 
ance the private rooms or ' bowers 1 (see Bower sbA 
2) ; a large or stately room in a house. In hall, 
was often rhetorically contrasted with in the field. 

Servants' hall : the common room in a mansion 
or large house in which the servants dine. 

c 1200, etc. [see Bower sb. 1 2]. a 1115 Leg. Kath. 1470 
In halle & i bure. ^1325 Poem Times Edw. II 1252 m 
Pol. Songs^ (Camden) 334 And nu ben theih Houns in halle, 
and hares in tbe feld. 14 . . Nom. in Wr.-Wulcker 723/7 Hoc 
atrium, a hawlle. c 1450 Bk. Cnrtasye 388 in Baoees Bk. 
311 In halle make fyre at yche a mele. 1500-20 Dl'NBah 
Poems lxvi. 23 The honourable vse is all ago, In hall and 
bour, in burgh and plane. 1530 Palsgb. 228/2 Halle in a 
bouse, salle. a 1533 Lo. Berners Huon cxi. 383 The ryche 
chambers that were on the syde of the hall. 1586 A. Day 
Eng. Secretary 11. (1625) 78 When by a part we understand 
the whole, as to say.. a hall for a house, 1662 J. Davies , 
tr. Olearius* Voy. A?ubass. 16 The Hall for Audience is I 
on the right hand of the Court. 1717 FREziea Voy. S. I 
Sea 261 The first Room is a large Hall, about 19 Foot | 



Broad, and between 30 and 40 in Length. 1717-51 
Chambers Cycl. s,v., The hall .. in the houses of ministers 
of state, public magistrates, &c, is that wherein they dis- 
patch business and give audience. 1834 IV. Ind. Sketch 
Bk. \. 152 One Icompartmentl occupying nearly half the 
area, which was designated ' the hall ', and appropriated to 
the ordinary daily purposes of drawing and dining-room. 
1840 Dickens Bant. Kttdgy x\'\, To quarrel in the servants' 
hall while waiting for their masters and mistresses. 1874 
Parker Goth.Archit. 1. iii. 89 Part of the great Norman hall 
remains, now converted into the servants' hall. 

b. transf. The company assembled in a hall. 
1412-20 Lydg. Chron. Troy 1. v, At her comynge gladdeth 
all the balle. 

3. The residence of a territorial proprietor, a 
baronial or squire's ' hall '. 

(In early use, not separable from 1.) 

c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. ix. 23 Se haelend com in-to bas 
ealdres halle. C1400 Destr. Troy 8683 Within houses & 
hallis hard was bere chere. 14. . Metr. Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 
625A9 Quae turn, halle, howse. 1596 Shaks. Tarn. Shr. 11. 
i. 189 But Kate, the prettiest Kate io Christen dome, Kate of 
Kate-hall. 1807 Crarbe Par. Reg. in. 235 In town she 
dwelt ;— forsaken stood the II2IK 1832 Macaclav A rtnada 
60 The warlike errand, .roused in many an ancient hall the 
gallant squires of Kent. 1864 Tennyson Aylmer*s Field 36 
Aylmer followed Aylmer at the Hall, And Averill Averill 
at the Rectory Thrice over; so that Rectory and Hall, 
Bound in an immemorial intimacy, Were open to each other. 

4. A term applied, esp. in the English universities, 
to a building or buildings set apart for the resi- 
dence or instruction of students, and, by trans- 
ference, to the body of students occupying it. 

a. Originally applied at Oxford and Cambridge 
to all residences of students, including the Colleges 
when these came lo be founded. Now only Hist., 
arch.y or poetic for 'academic buildings*. 

At Cambridge this use survived till modern times, when 
some of the smaller colleges, though corporations, were^ still 
called halls ; the older designation survives, for distinction's 
sake, in the name of Trinity Hall. 

I1379 Patent Roll Rich. II. 1. 32 (New Coll. Oxon.) 
Custos et scholares collegii, domus, sive aulas praedicti.] 
CX386 Chaucer Reeve's T. 83 Poure clerkes two That 
dwelten in this halle of whicb I seye. 1474 in Wood City of 
Oxford (O. H. S.) 1. 126 Tenementum magistri et scholanum 
Collegii vulgariter nuncupati University Halle. ? 15 . . Ibid. 
I. 580 Gardinum quod pertinet ad Collegium de Queen Hall. 
1847 Tennyson Princess Prol. 140 Pretty were the sight If 
our old halls could change their sex, and flaunt With prudes 
for proctors, dowagers for deans, And sweet girl-graduates 
in their golden hair. 1886 tr. Statutes of Trinity Hall in 
Willis & Clark Cambridge Introd. 17 The house [dontnsl 
which the aforesaid college shall inhabit, shall be named the 
Hall [aula] of the Holy Trinity of Norwich. 

b. After the institution of the colleges, applied 
specifically to those buildings and societies whicn, 
unlike the colleges, were governed by a head only 
(and not by bead and fellows), and whose property 
was held in trust for them, they not being bodies 
corporate. (Cf. College 4.) 

The ' Halls 1 were originally very numerous, but in Queen 
Elizabeth's time only eight remained io Oxford, and they 
are now almost extinct. 

1535-6/4 ct 27 Hen. VIII, c. 42 § 1 Provostshippes, Maister- 
shippes, Halles, Hostelles. 1568 Grafton Chron. II. 950 
I n Oxford . . he founded also Magdaleyn Hall. 161 1 Florio, 
Allo'ggio ..also a skollers house, as the halls in Oxford, 
that haue no lands, but all Hue of themselnes. 1683 Wooo 
Life i8May(O.H.S.) III. 47 A Master of every College and 
Hall to have procuratoriall power during the duke of York's 
being at Oxon. 1784 Cow per Task 11. 699 In colleges and 
halls, in ancient days, When learning, virtue, piety and truth 
Were precious, 1877 Statutes cfUniv. Oxf. Commissioners 
(1882) 215 A Statute for the Union of Balliol College and 
New Inn Hall. 1896 Kelfy % s Oxford Directory 91 The halls 
are governed by the Statuta Aulnlaria, a code of regula- 
tions originally formed by the University, and since amended 
by Convocatioo. Ibid. 92 The four Dyke Scholarships 
formerly belonging to this hall [St. Mary] have now been 
suppressed. 

c. In recent times applied to buildings in 
University towns, established, whether by the Uni- 
versities or not, for the use of students in the higher 
learning, sometimes enjoying the privileges of the 
University and sometimes not : e.g. at Oxford, 
private halls for the residence of undergradnale 
members of the University, under the charge of a 
member of Convocation ; theological halls (e.g. 
Wyclifle Hall), halls for women students (e.g. 
Somerville Hall, Lady Margaret Hall). 

For the last two classes the name ' college * has also been 
assumed : see College 4 e. 

Divinity Hall, the name applied to the theological depart- 
ment of the Scottish Universities, and to the theological 
colleges of the Nonconformist churches. 

1879 Minutes of Committee of Assoc. for Education of 
Women 21 June, The Scholarship to be called the Mary 
Somerville Scholarship tenable at Somerville Hall for 3 
years. 1879 Times 23 Tune, Other exhibitions and scholar- 
ships have been and will be awarded by the Lady Margaret 
and Somerville Halls, 1882 Addenda to Statutes (Oxford) 
879 § 1 Of the granting of Licenses to open private Halls. 
Ibid. § 6 Of the Conditions upon which a Private Hall may 
become a Public Hall of the University. 1896 Kelly's 
Oxford Directory 94 To open a suitable building as a private 
hall for the reception and tuition of matriculated students 
who shall be admissible to degrees.. the proprietor of such 
hall is to bear the title of * Licensed Master'. 

d. In American colleges : A room or building 
appropriated to the meetings of a literary or other 
society ; also the society itself. 
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1888 J. A. PoaTKB in Cent. Mag. Sep. 751 The twin literary 1 
societies, or 4 halls ', generally secret, and always intense in 1 
mutual rivalryj which have heen institutions at every leading 
college in the land. Ibid., Oliver Ellsworth, afterward j 
Chief-Justice.. founded Clio Hall at Princeton, and a few 
years later, in 1769, Whig Hall arose at the same college. 

5. In English colleges, etc. : The large room in 
which the members and students dine in common. | 

1577 in Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) III. 371 The 
Comedie played publiklie in the hawlle at Christmas. 1683 
Wooo Life 19 May. They went into the hall [of Queen's 1 
Coll. Oxford], and viewed the pictures of King Charles 1 
and his queen. 1853 C. Beoe Verdant Green vi, That he 
might make his first appearance in Hall with proper eclat. 
1877 Bi.ACKMOaE Cripps xix. (1895) i" Will you dine in 
hall with me ? Mod. Concert in Balliol Hall, 
b. tram/. The dinner in a college hall. 

1859 Hughes Tom Broivn at Ox/, i, Vou ought to dine in 
hall perhaps four days a week. Hall is at five o'clock. 
a 1890 R. F. Burton in Life (1893) I. 74 The time for ' Hall \ 
that is to say for college dinner, was five p.m. 

6. A house or building belonging to a guild or 
fraternity of merchants or tradesmen. 

At these places the business of the respective guilds was . 
transacted; and in some instances they served as the | 
market-houses for the sale of the goods of the associated : 
members; as Apothecaries' Hall, Haberdashers* Hall, \ 
Merchant Tailors* Hall, Saddlers* Hall, etc. etc. in 
London. See also cloth-hall (Cloth ig>, Common hall, 
Guild-hall, etc. 

c 130a [see Common* hall il. c 1386 Chaucer Prol. 370 To 
sitten in ayeldehalle on a deys. 1548 Hall Chron., Hen. \ 
VI, 170 The Mayre . , ordeyned, that all Wardeins of ; 
mistenes, should assemble their felowship in their particular ' 
hawles. 1632 Massinger & Field Fatal Doivry v. i, And ■ 
therefore use a conscience (tho' it be Forbidden in our Hall ! 
towards other men). 1654 Whitlock Zootomia 233 Examine 
the truth of it at Stationers Hall. 1708 New vieiv Lond. 
593 An Alphabetical Account of Companies and their Halls. 
1869 Abunoell London <V Liv. Comp. 187 The custom of 
possessing magnificent halls had not.. become general. 

7. A large room or building for the transaction 
of public business, the holding of courts of justice, 
or any public assemblies, meetings, or entertain- 1 
ments. (See also Music-hall, Town-hall, etc.) 

j*97 R. Glouc. (1724) 390 The tour he made of Londone, 
Wyllam bys proute kyng, And muche halle of Londone.bat 
so muche was boru all thyng. 1382 Wyclif Matt, xxvii. 27 
Thanne kni^tis of the president takyngejhesu in the mote 
halle. 1568 GaAFTON Chron. II. 237 The king and the | 
Erie went hand in hand to the great Hall of the Towne. 
1732 Lediard Sethos II. tx. 334 They desir'd the ambassa- 1 
dors to go out of the hall. 1802 M. Cutler in Life, etc. \ 
(1888) II. 79^ The House [Congress] adjourned . . for the 

{mrpose of giving opportunity to workmen to fix some venti- 
ators, which were greatly wanted in the Hall. 1826 H.N. 
Coleridge JVesl Indies 103 The Court House.. contains a j 
hall on the ground floor for the Assembly. 1867 Dickens 
Lett. 16 Dec. (1880) II. 318, 1 have to go to the hall to try 
an enlarged background. 

t b. The Hall, Westminster Hall, formerly the j 
seat of the High Court of Justice in England ; 
hence, the administration of justice. Obs. 

1548 H ll Chron., Hen. VI, 185 b, To Westminster, and I 
there set in the hawle, with the scepter royall in his hand. 
1613 Shaks. Hen. VIII, 11. i. 1 Whether away so fast ?. . Eu'n 
to the Hall, to heare what shall become Of the great Duke 
of Buckingham. 1738 Pope Epil. Sat. 11. 218 To Virtue's 
work provoke the tardy Hall. 

t c. A formal assembly held by the sovereign, 
or by the mayor or principal municipal officer of a 
town; usually in phr. to keep hall, call a hall. 
Obs. (See also Common hall.) 

1551-2 Edw. VI Jrnl. 7 Jan. in Lit. Rem. (Roxb.) II. 
388, I went to Detford to dine there, and brake up the halle. 
1568 Grafton Chron. (1809) II. 526 {Christmas] kept at 
Greene wiche with open hous-hold, and franke resorte to the 
Court (which is called keping of the Hall). C1665 Mrs. 
Hutchinson Mem. Col. Hutchinson (1848) 162 Whereupon 
a hall was called, and the danger of the place declared to 
the whole town. 1684 Lond. Gaz. No. 1956/4 The next 
day the Mayor called a Hall, and . .swore all the Aldermen. 

8. The entrance-room or vestibule of a house ; 
hence, the lobby or entrance passage. 

(The entrance-room was formerly often one of the principal 
sitting-rooms, of which many examples still remain in old 
country houses.) 

1663 Gerbier Counsel 10 The Hall of a private-house, 
serving for the most part but for a Passage. 1706-7 
Farqi'iiar Beaux* Strat. 1. i, The Company . . has stood in 
the Hall this Hour, and no Body to shew them to their 
Chambers. ^ 1790 J. B. Moreton W. Ind. I si. 24 Do not 
keep loitering about the hall or piazza. 1848 Thackeray 
Dinner at Ttmmins's iii, Fitz tumbled over the basket., 
which stood in the hall. 1897 M. Hamilton McLcod of 
Camerons 359 They were still standing in the hall of the hotel 

f 9 . A space in a garden or grove enclosed by 
trees or hedges. Obs. 

171a J. James tr. Le Blond's Gard. 19 Groves . .Close-Walks, 
Galleries, and Halls of Verdure. Ibid. 49 You should 
always . . make something Noble in the Middle of a Wood, 
as a Hall of Horse-Chesnuts, a Water-work . . or the like. 

flO. ^Halling. Obs. 

1845 Parker Gloss. Archil, (ed. 4) I. 197 They [the walls] 
were also sometimes hung with tapestry or carpeting, and 
a set of hangings of this kind was occasionally called a 
Hall or Hallyng. 

11. In allusive phrases : Bachelor's hall, an 
establishment presided over by an nnmarried man, 
or a man in the absence of his wife, f Cvtpurse 
hall, f Ruffian'' s hall, a place where cutpurses or 
ruffians congregate, or exercise their pursuits. 
Liberty hall, a place where one may do as one likes. 
Vol. V. 
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1615 Tomkis Albumazariu. vii, 'Tis the cunningst nimmer 1 
Of the whole Company of Cut-purse-Hnll. 1632 M assinger 
City Madam 1. ii, My ^ate ruffian's hall ! \\ hat insolence 
i* this? 1773 (.joi.dsm. Stoops to Conq. 11. (Globe) 652/1 
This is Liberty-hall, gentlemen. Vou may do just as you 
please. 1840 Dickens Old C. Shop i, I'll have my Bachelor's j 
Hall at the counting-house. 1844 — Mart. Chuz. xi, 
1 Bachelor's Hall, you know, cousin', said Mr. Jonas. 1885 
C. F. Holder Marvels Anim. Life 226 Captain Sol, who 
was a widower, and kept bachelor's hall, so to speak. 

1 12. A hall I a hall I a cry or exclamation to 
clear the way or make sufficient room in a crowd, 
esp. for a dance; also to call people together to a 
ceremony or entertainment, or to summon servants. 

1592 Shaks. Rotn. % Jul. 1. v. 28 A Hall Hall, giue roome, 
and foote it Girles. 1599 Chapman Hum. dayes Myrth Plays 
1873 1. 103 A hall, a hall, the pageant of the Butterie. 16*3 
Midoleton Entertainment at Lord Mayor's Wks. (Bullen) 
VII. 373 A hall ! a hall 1 below, stand clear. 1689 S. Sf.uall 
Diary 19 Mar. (1878) I. 249 When the people cry'd, a Hall, 
a Hall, the Aldermen came up two by two, the Mace carried j 
before them. j8o8 Scott Marm. v. xvii, Lords to the 1 
dance,— a hall 1 a hall ! 

13. attrib. and Comb., as hall-bible, -board, -book, 
-ceiling, -chair, -chimmy, -cleaner, -clock, -feast, 
-floor, -hearth , -keeper, -lamp, -man, -pillar, -porter, 
-table, etc. ; hall-like adj. ; also hall day = Court- 
day 1 ; hall -disputation, hall-exercise, a dispu- 
tation in a college hall ; hall-full, as many as a 
hall will hold ; f hall-reader, one who read the 
Bible or other book in the college hall ; f hall- 
spoon, a spoon made of hall-marked silver. Also 
Hall-house, -mark, etc. 

1672 Ace. Christ's Coll. in Willis & Clark Cambridge 
(1886) III. 368 The *Hall-Bible is bound in 1672. 1786, 
1823 Ha' bible [see Ha 1 ]. 1746 M. Hughes Jrnl. Late 
Rebellion Back of Title, Entered in the ^Hall-Book of the 
Company of Stationers. 1807 Wokdsw. White Doe iv. 23 
The hall -clock . . points at nine. 1585 Hicins tr. Junius' 
Nomenclator 371 Dies fasttis. .An *hall day : a court day : 
a day of pleading, as in terme time at Westminster hall, &c, 
1700 Luttrell Brief Rel. (1857) IV. 642 A private verdict 
waff given, and will be affirmed the next hall day in court. 
1460 Lyheaus Disc. 1765 Amydde the *halle flore. 1883 
Black Shandoti Bells xxviii, A *hall-full of men smoking 
pipes. 1705 Hrahne Colled. 12 Nov., A * Hall Keeper for 
Blackwell Hall. 1834 W. Ind. Sketch Bk. I. 153 A common 
*hall lamp was suspended from one of the centre beams. 
1886 Willis & Clark Cambridge III. 369 The desk which 
was used by the * Hall -Reader. 1688 Lond. Gaz. No. 2330/4, 
15 Spoons, 4 being *Hall Spoons gilt. 1682 Mas. Behn City 
Heiress 52 Being drunk, and falling asleep under the * Hall- 
table. 1808 Scott Marm. vi. Introd. 52 The huge hall- 
table's oaken face, Scrubb'd till it shone. 

Hall, obs. form of Haul. 

Hallabaloo : earlier form of Hullabaloo. 

Hallachore, Hallalcor: see Halalcor. 

t Hallage (h§'led 5 ). Obs. Also 7 halledge. 
[a. F. hallage (13th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), f. halle 
market-hall + -age.] A fee or toll paid for goods 
sold in a mercantile hall or market ; see quot. 1607. 

1607 Cowell Interpr., Hallage is a fee due for cloths 
brought for sale to Black well hal in London. 1648 in Pic ton 
L'pool Munic. Rec. (1883) 1. 18: Paid for townes customes 
and hallage iij u . 1664 Ibid. sg8 Goods distreyned for anie 
towns custome of Halledge. 1678 Act of Common-Council, 
London B j a, All sorts of Broad .. Cloths . . brought unto, 
pitched, and harboured in Blackwell-Hall. .there to remain 
till, .the Duties of Hallage herein after- mentioned also [be] 
paid. 1720 Strvpe Siow's Sun'. II. v. 181/1. 

t Hallalloo*, sb. ? Obs. [Extended form of 
Halloo. Cf. also halla-, Hullabaloo.] Shouting, 
loud and excited vociferation. 

1730 FiELDtNG Tom Thumb 1. v, Would I had heard . .The 
hallalloo of fire in every street ! 1749 -~ Tom Jones iv. viii, 
So roared forth the Somersetshire mob an hallaloo. 

Hallan (hoe'lan). Sc. and north, dial. Also 6-8 
halland, 8 hallon, 8-9 hallen, [perh. derivative 
or dim. of Hall.] A partition wall in a cottage ; 
particularly, that between the door and the fire- 
place, which shelters the room from the draught 
of the door ; also the inside porch formed by this 
partition. 

1490-91 MS. Hostill. Roll, Durh., Pro dalbura murorum, 
gabellorum, hallandorum, per xiv dies. 1500-20, etc. [see 
Hallan-shaker]. 1728 Ramsay Fables, Monk $ Miller's 
lV(fe 249 Hab got a kent, stood by the hallan. a 1774 
FEaGUSSON Farmer's Ingle, When he out o'er the halland 
flings his een. 1829 Hogg in Blacktv. Mag. XXVI. 48 The 
family being at prayers when she went.. she stood still 
behind the hallan. 

b. Comb., as hallan- end, -pin, -post, -side. 

1725 Ramsay Gent. SJieph. nt. ii, A foundling that was 
laid Down at your hallon-side ae morn in May. 1825 
Brockett N. C. Gloss., Hallen-pin, a pin fixed upon the 
hallen for the purpose of hanging up coats, hats, etc. 1894 
Crockett Raiders 55 John and Rab were hid at the back 
of the hallan-end. 

Ha llan- sharker. Sc. A beggar who stands 
shaking the hallan ; a vagabond, sturdy beggar. 

1500-20 DuNBAa Poems xiv. 57 Sic knavis and crakkaris. . 
Sic halland schekkaris. a 1605 Polwart Fly ting iv. Mont- 
gomerie 758 Land lowper, light skowper .. Halland shaker, 
draught raiker. 1785 Jml.fr. Lond. 4 (Jam.) Staakin about 
like a hallen-shaker. 1810 Scott Antiq. iv, I and a wheen 
hallenshakers like mysell. 

Hallbard, obs. form of Halberd. 

Hall-door. a. The door of a hall or mansion, 
b. The door leading into the hall or entrance-room 
of a house ; the front door. 
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£1205 Lav. 30153 WiS uten his halle dure, c 14x0 Sir 
C leges 287 The vsscher at the hall dore was Wyth a staffe 
stondynge. 1568 Grafton Chron. 11. 73 Fyndyng the 
Hall dore of the Palace of Caunterbury shut against them, 
they went to an inwarde backc dore. 1791 Mas. Raocliffe 
Rom. Forest vi, Several times she went to the hall-door in 
order to look into the forest. 1808 Scott Marm. v. xii. 
(Lochimiar vii), They reached the hall door and the charger 
stood near. 1848 C. BaoNTE Eyre xi, The hall-door, 
which was half of glass, stood open. 

Halle, obs. form of Hale sb.'^, a. and v. 

Hallecret: see Halecret. 

II Halleflinta (heleflrnta\ Mm. [Sw.«horn- 
stone, f. hall flat rock + flinta hornstone, flint.] A 
name given to a very fine-grained variety of gneiss, 
generally free from mica, and resembling felsite. 

1878 Lawrence tr. Cotta's Rocks Class. 313 Felsite has 
also received the names of petrosilex, and in Scandinavia 
halle-flinta. 1879 Rutley Study Rocks xii. 2x4 Those 
varieties termed halleflinte and hornstone having a peculiar 
flinty aspect. 1880 Academy 20 Nov. 370 The Chinese 
Rocks are allied to halleflinta. 

Hence Hallefiintoid a., of or like halleflinta. 

x888 Blake in Q. Jrnl. Geol. Soc. XL1V. 280 Some more 
hallefiintoid rock (well shown in a quarry by the roadside\ 

II Hallel (h£l?l ; hje-lel). [Heb. V?n hallel, inf. 
and imper. 1 praise, celebrate a vb. in the Piel con- 
jugation, with which Ps. cxiii begins.] A hymn of 
praise, consisting of Psalms cxiii to cxviit inclusive, 
sung at the four great Jewish feasts. Also allrib. 

Great hallel, a hymn of praise consisting of Psalm exxxvi, 
and, according to some, of part of Psalm exxxv, sung on 
occasions of great joy. 

1702 EcHAflo Feci. Hist. (17 10) 190 After this they 
proceeded to sing the hymn, or rather to finish the Hallel, 
which in all consisted of six Eucharistical psalms, beginning 
at the 113 th a »d concluding with the n8 ,h . 1876 C. M. 
Davies [/north. Lond. 209 That Last Supper., with its 
simple Hallel-Hymn. 1877 C. Geikie Christ lv. (1879) 662 
At the Feast of Tabernacles, the great Hallel was daily sung 
in their processions. 

Hallelujah, -iah (hcel/ltf-ya), int. and sb. 1 
Also 6 halleluya, 6-7 halleluia(h, 7 halaluiah. 
[a. Heb. rmttn hallelii-ydh 'praise (ye) Jab 
(s= Jehovah) ' ; the verb is the imper. plural of 
bVn : see prec] The exclamation * Praise (ye) the 
Lord (Jah, or Jehovah)*, which occurs in many 
psalms and anthems ; hence, a song of praise to 
God ; « Alleluia int. and sb. 1 

1535 Coverdale Ps. cv[i]. (/leading) Halleluya. Ibid. 48 
Let all people saye : Amen, Amen. Halleluya. 1557 N. T. 
(Genev.) Rev. xix. 1, I heard the voyce of muche people in 
heauen saying, Halleluiah. 1625 Sanderson Sertn. 1. 115 
The abridgement is short, which some have made of the 
whole book of Psalms but into two words, hosannah, and 
hallelujah. 1667 Milton P. Z.vu. 634 And the Empyrean 
rung With Halleluiahs. 1738 Weslev Hymn, * Lift tip 
your Heads 1 iv, Their Hallelujahs loud and sweet With 
our Hosannas join. 1818 Scott Hrt. Midi, ii. That the 
psalms they now heard must be exchanged in the space of 
two brief days for eternal hallelujahs or eternal lamentations. 

b. = Hallelujah-chorus. 

1880 Grove Diet. Mus. I. 646 He [Handel] has written 
other Hallelujahs or Allelujabs. 

c. attrib. and Comb., as hallelujah -band, 
-victory (see quots.) ; hallelujah-chorus, a musi- 
cal composition based upon the word ' hallelujah 1 ; 
hallelujah-lass, a popular name for a female 
member of the Salvation Army. 

a 1763 Bvrom Ep. Gentl. Temple (R.) Tune the hallelujah 
song anew. 1872 O. Sh iplev Gloss. Feci. Terms, Hallelujah 
Band, a sect of Protestant dissenters. 1880 Grove Did. Mus. 
I. 646 The Hallelujah Chorus in the Messiah is known to 
everyone. 1889 Reddall Fact, Fancy $ Fable 247 H allelujah 
Victory, That gained by newly converted Bretons, led by 
Germanns, Bishop of Auxerre, in 429. They went into battle 
shouting 1 Hallelujah I ' 

Hallelrrjah, sb. 2 [Taken as the same word as 
prec. : but of uncertain origin.] ^ Alleluia sb. 2 , 
the wood-sorrel. Prior Plant-n. 1863. 

Hallelujatic, -iatic (hae in^yse tik), a. Of 
or pertaining to the Hallelujah ; = Allelu iatic. 

a 1818 Christian Antiq. II. irg (T.) Called halleluiatick 
psalms. 1888 D. R. Thomas Hist. St. A soph 7 This engage- 
ment, which has been handed down'as 'The Halleluiatic 
Victory \ 

f Hallelujous, -irious, a. Obs. -prec. 

1645 Quarles Sol. Recant, v. 46 Thus when thy awfull 
presence shall draw near These Hallalujous Courts. 

Haller, obs. form of Heller, a coin. 

Hallow, obs. form of Halloo v. 

Halleyr, obs. form of Halyard. 

Hall-h-OUSe. Obs. exc. local. 

1 1. A house or edifice that is a hall. Obs. 

1467 Ord. Worcester xii. in Eng. Gilds 393 Cite2en or 
straunger that hyreth eny chambour in that seide halle 
house [the Guild-halll. 

2. The principal living-room in a farm-house. 
1564 Durham Depos. (Surtees) 80 The testament was 

maid in his haull house, upon a holloday, 1575-6 Ibid. 268 
The said Thomas was soore sike, lyinge in his hall house. 
1599 Acc.'Bk, in Antiquary XXXII. 243 In the hawle house. 

3. The farm-house, as distinguished from the 
cottages on the farm. 

1603 Owen Pembrokesh. (1891) 191 And then was the old 
tenant at Mydsomer to remove out of the hall house. 

4. (Sc. ha y house) A manor-house ; = Hall 3. 
170a Lond. Gaz. No. 3836/4 At Latimers in Bucks.. is a 
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fair large Hall-house fit for a Person of Quality. 1712 
Addison Sped. No. 517^2 Captain Sentry t my master s 
nephew, has taken possession of the hall-house, and the 
whole estate. x8ia Scott War. x. Saying * there were mair 
fules in the laird's ha' house than Davie Gellatley 

Halli, var. Halely Obs. t wholly. 

Halliard : see Halyard. 

Halliballoo : see Hullabaloo. 

Hallibut, Hallidome : see Hali-. 

t Hallier K Obs. Also 4 halyer. [f. Hale 
z>J,perh. after an OF. holier, hallier \ cf. sawyer.] 

1. One who hales or hauls ; a hauler. 

1479 Off. Mayor Bristol in En%. Gilds 425 Ne soffir not 
the halyers to hale it all awey. 1&44 Pbynne & Walkeb 
Fiennes' Trial 44 Cannons . . might with ease have been 
easily drawnc off, being downe the hill, and many Halliers 
horses ready at hand for that service. 

2. Earlier form of Halyard, q.v. 

3. A kind of net for catching birds. 

1737 Bhaoley Fam. Did. s.v. Call, Then place your Net, 
call'd a Hallier, quite round, .each Part about twenty Foot 
distant from the Cage. 

t Hallier 2 . Obs. [f. Hall sb. 4: cf. med.L. 
auldrius in same sense.] A student in a hall at 
Oxford University. 

1587 Harrison England n. ii. (1877) 1. 87 The students 
also that remaine in them [Oxford hostels or halls) are 
called hostelers or halliers. 

t Ha'llixig. Obs. Also 5 bawlyng(e, 5-6 hall- 
yng. [f. Hall sb. + -ING : cf. bedding, flooring] 
Tapestry or painted cloth for the walls of a hall. 

HtZE.E. Wills (18S2) 35 Alle the hustilmentis of Bed- 
dyng, hallyng, pottys & pannes. 1437 Mem. Ripou 
(Surtees) I. 329 Unum pannum pinctum vocatum hawlyng. 
1483 Cath. Angl. 179/1 An Hawlynge, anlcnm. rpa Bury 
Wills (Camden) 1x5 A hallyng of steynyd clothe w l rynnyng 
vynys and leves w* bestes and birdes. 1566 Eng. Church 
Furniture (Peacock) 94 Item one vale which our vicare 
haith and he haith made a hailing therof. 

Halliou, h ally Oil. Se. and north, dial. Also 
hullion. [Origin uncertain. Cf. F. haillon rag.] 
A term of contempt : A low or scurvy fellow ; an 
idle, worthless fellow. 

178S Burns Addr. Beelzebub 37 They . .tirl the hallions to 
lhe birses. 1789 D. Davidson Seasons 26 (Jam.) Some 
rustic hall ion. x8o8-r8 Jamieson, Hullion. 1817 Scorr 
Rob Roy iv, This is a decentish hallion, 18*5 Brockett N. 
C. Gloss., Halliotty a term of reproach . 1895 Crockett Men 
0/ Moss-hags xxx. 223, 1 can manage the hullion? fine. 

Hallite (hze-lait). Min. [Named from Halle in 
Germany.] A synonym of Aluminite or Websterite. 

1837 Dana Min. 187a Watts Did. CJtem. II I. 6. 

Halliyard, rare obs. form of Halyard. 

Ha ll-mark, sb. [f. Hall sb. 6.] The official 
mark or stamp used at Goldsmiths* Hall in London 
by the Goldsmiths' Company, in marking the 
standard of gold and silver articles assayed by 
them ; hence, generally, a mark used by Govern- 
ment assay offices for the same purpose. 

17*1 Lond. Gaz. No. 5974/3 That the same [silver wares] 
have the Hall-Mark thereon. 1852 A. Rylano Assay Gold 
q S. 4 Every one has observed that all plate bears certain 
marks;— these are generally five in number and are called 
the Hall-marks* or assay marks. 1884 Britten Watch <$- 
Clockm. 150 Birmingham. — Hall mark, an anchor in a 
square frame for gold, and an anchor in a pointed shield 
for silver. 1887 Academy 1 Jan. 15/3 The hall-mark was 
a Lombardic capital T, the mark for the year 1496-7. 

h.fig. A distinctive mark or token of genuineness, 
good breeding, or excellence. 

1864 Daily Tel. 1 Sept., A guardsman, bearing on him the 
' Hall mark; of Alma. 1887 Pall Mall G. 21 Mar. 3/1 The 
stamping with a hall-mark (called a degree) is not the only, 
or perhaps even the chief, function of a university. 1894 
Wolseley Marlborough I. 140 The ball-mark of real 
military genius. 

Ha*ll-mark, v. [f. prec. sb., after Mark v.] 
trans. To stamp with a hall-mark. Also fig. 

1852 A. Rylano Assay Gold <$• .S. 135 Express instructions 
..to have the plate Hall-marked. 1892 G. S. Layard 
C. Keene ii. 36 It certainly never occurred to them that 
Nature had hall-marked him 1 genius '. 

Hence Ha*ll-marked//>/. a., -marking vbl. sb. 

1879 Blackiv. Mag. Aug. 202 Its hall-marking is no guaran- 
tee for quality. 1884 Britten Watch <$■ Clockm. 116 The 
hall marking of all watch cases of gold or silver made in 
Great Britain, .is compulsory. 1888 Athenaeum 22 Dec. 
852/1 On the plea that the articles were not hall-marked. 
Mod. {fig?) Not hall-marked on every link. 

Hallxuote, halmote (b^lm^t). Forms: 
2-5 hali mot, 4 (7-8 Hist. ) halymote, Nisi. 6 
hay le mot, 6-9 halimote, heal -gemot, 7-9 hal- 
mot, 8 hallimote, 8-9 hal(l)mote, 9 hallmoot. 
[Early ME. hal-imot, -ymole, repr. an OE. *heall~ 
gemSt, f. heall Hall + gemSt meeting, assembly.] 

1. The court of the lord of a manor, held in the 
hall ; a court-baron. 

xxoi Laws Hen. /, c. 9 5 4 in Thorpe Anc. Laws I. 517 
Et omms causa terminetur vel hundreto, vel com i tat u, vel 
halimoto socam habendum, vel dominorum curiis. Ibid. 
c. 20 8 x. 528 In causis omnibus et hallemotis pertinent ihus. 
ctio$ Lay. 31997 Hu Aoelstan her com..hu he sette hali- 
mot, & hn he sette hundred 1591 Laniards Arckeion 
(1635) 15 The Court Baron, anciently called Heal-gemot, 
and corruptly Haylemot, that is.. the Court of the Hall, 
Mannor, or chiefe place. 1607 Cowell Interpr., Halymote 
is a court Baron . . the etymologic is the meeting of the 
tenents of one hall or maner. 1846 Brocketfs N. C. Gloss. 
(ed. 3) 1. 206 I lalmot-court ..The name is still kept up in 
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Durham county, in the bishop's manors. 189a Garnier Hist. 
Eng. Landed Int. 63 Private courts, such as those of the 
King's Thane and Halmote. 

fig. a 1327 Pol. Songs (Camden) 154 Upo lofte The devel 
may sitte solte, And holden his halymote* ofte. 

2. The court of an incorporated trade-guild or 
1 company \ 

a 1633 Coke Inst. iv. (1669) 1. § 9 The Court of Hall-mote. 
This is.. as much as to say the Hall Court, i. Conventus 
Civinm in Anlam publicam, every Company of London 

, having an Hall wherein they keep their Courts, and this 
Court anciently called Hall-mote or Folk mote. 1708 J. 
Cham3eblayne St. Gt. Brit. 1. hi. x. (i743> 209 The court 
of Halmote, or Assembly of every Guild or Fraternity. 189a 

r Ha2litt Livery Comp. Lond. 104 In 30 Edward I the 
Bakers were allowed to bold four hall-moots yearly, to 
determine all offences committed in their business. 

^1 It has been erroneously analysed as 1 holy or 
ecclesiastical conrt \ 

1655 Fuller Ch. Hist. vi. u\ § 22 All these appeared at 
the Hali-mote or Holy Court of the Cellarer. 16J70 Blount 
Law Did., Halimote. .also a Holy or Ecclesiastical Court. 
1797 Jacob's Law Did. s.v. Halymote, Called the holymote 
or boly-court, Curia Sanctimolus, for regulating the bakers 
of the city. 

Hallo, halloa (halJ"' ), int. and sb. [A later 
form of Hollo {hollow, holloa), q.v. Cf. Ger. 
hallo, halloh, also OHG. hald, hold, emphatic 
imper. of hal$n, holdn to fetch, used esp. in hailing 
a ferryman. Also written hullo(a, hillo{a, hello, 
from obscurity of the first syllable.] A shout or 
exclamation to call attention, or expressing some 
degree of snrprise (e. g. on meeting some one un- 
expectedly). Cf. Halloo. A. as inter;. 

1840 Dickens Barn. Rudge x, 1 Halloa there ! Hugh ! ' 
roared John. 1864 H. Spbncer Illnstr. Univ. Progr. 2t7 
Any phrase with which one may be heard to accost the 
other — as ' Hallo, are you here?' 
B. ussb. 

Mod.^ I gave a loud halloa. Loud halloas were now 
beard in all directions. 

Hallo, halloa (haltfo'), v. [f. prec] intr. To 
shout or exclaim * hallo ! * 

1781 Mad. D'Arbiay Diary May, They were all halloaing 
at this oddity. 1863 Kincsley Water Bab. 6 The groom 
saw him, and halloed to him to know where Mr. Grimes . . 
lived. 1884 Pall Mall G. 7 Nov. 2/2 There must be no 
halloaing before we are out of the wood. 

Hallock, var. Hollock, Obs., a Spanish wine. 

Halloo (hal/7-), int. and sb. [Goes with Halloo 
v. ; it may be a varied form of Hollo int. and 
sb., suited to a prolonged cry intended to be heard 
at a distance.] An exclamation to incite dogs to 
the chase, to call attention at a distance, to express 
surprise, elc. A. as inter/. 

[1605 Shaks. Lear in. iv. 79 Pillicock sat on Pillicock 
hill, alow; alow, loo, loo.l a 1700 Dhyoen (J.), Soms 
popular chief, .but cries halloo, And, in a trice, the bellow- 
ing herd come out. 1728 Swift Mullinix <y Timothy 
Wks. 1755 111. 11. 213 Will none the Tory dogs pursue, 
When through the streets I cry halloo! 1796 Scott Wild 
Huntsman 1, The Wiidgrave winds his bugle-horn, To 
horse, to horse ! halloo ! halloo ! 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) 
111. 3x1 Halloo I I said, I begin to perceive a track. 
B. as sb. (See also View-halloo.) 

1707 Fbeind Peterborow's Cond. Sp. 211 Be sure.. you 
answer with an English Halloo. r8io Scott Laiiyo/L. 
11. xxxvii, The minstrel heard the far halloo. xZ&Art of 
Taming Horses, fyc. xil. 201 When hounds do not come up 
tothe huntsman's halloo till moved by thewhipper-in, they are 
said to dwell. 1885 W. A. B. Hamilton Mr. Montenello 1 1 . 
47 A piercing view-halloo announces the much-desired event. 

Halloo (hal??), v. Also 7 hallew. [Either f. 
Halloo int. and sb., or a variant of earlier Hallow 
z>. 2 , with shifted stress as in OF. kaloe'r, il halo'ej] 

1. a. intr. To shout * halloo ' to dogs in order to 
urge them on. b. trans. To nrge on or incite 
with shouts. 

It is doubtful whether the first two quotations belong here 
or to Hallow t/. 2 

1568 Hist. Jacob <fr Esau 1. ii. in Hazl. Dodsley II. 195 
Then maketh he lEsau] with his horn such toohing and 
blowing, And with his wide throat such shouting and halloo- 
ing. 1606 T. Carpenter Solomons Solace xli. 162 Admoni- 
tions wherby he halleweth men away from those vanities. 
1717 Prior Alma ix. 312 Old John hailoos his hounds again. 
1826 Scott Jml. 17 Feb., Many who have hallooed me on 
at public meetings, [etc]. 1836 H. Rogers J. Howe viii. 
(1863^ 214 Bishops, who hallooed on the inferior clergy., 
in this cruel and ignoble sport. 

2. intr. To shout in order to attract attention ; 
to holla. 

172a De Foe Plague 105, I halloo and call to them till I 
make them hear. 1791 Mrs. Radcliffe Rom. Forest i, 
His conductor then hallooed. 1805 Worosw. Waggmter 
in. X24 Hallooing from an open throat, Like travellers 
shouting for a boat. 1807 Pike Sources Mississ. (1810) 25 
We were . .hallooed after to go into every lodge to eat. 18x4 
Jane Austen Mansfield Park (1870) III. vii. 333 Hallooing 
out at sudden starts. 

b. Proverb. Not to halloo until one is out of 
the wood, not to shout till one is safe from robbers 
in the forest; csp.fig. not to exult till all danger 
or difficulty is past. 
1 801 W. Huntington Bank of Faith 85 But, alas f I 
1 hallooed before I was out of the wood. 1876 Fairbairn in 
I Contemp. Rev. June 137 He hailoos, not only before he is 
out of the wood, but before he is well into it. 

3. trans. To shont (something) aloud. 

< x6oa Marston Ant. «y Mel. in. Wks. 1856 I. 31 He might 
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fall thus, upon the breast of earth, And in her eare halloo 
his misery. 18x4 Jane Austen Mans/. Park (1870) 111. 
viii. 341 The servants halloo'd out their excuses from the 
1 kitchen. 1851 D. Jerrold St. Giles xiii. 134 He hallooed 
into the gaping ears of the landlady the terrible intelligence. 

Hence Halloo'ing vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

1568 [see sense ij. 1748 F. Smith I 'oy. Disc. 1. 24 We 
heard a Halloing from Snore wards. 1808 J. Darlow Columb. 
vi. 540 And with hallooing blast Shake the vast wilderness. 

Halloo-baloo, -bo-loo : see Hullabaloo. 

Hallow (hx-b n ), sb. 1 ; usually in pi. hallows. 
Forms : ihdlsa,y^w.h61se, 2~4hal3e, -3ie,hale3e, 
hali3, etc. ; also 3-4 nalwe, halewe, 4 halu, 4-6 
halow(e, etc. Plural : a. 1 hdlsan, 2-4 hal^en, 
2 halechen, 3 hale!^h)en, Orm. hal^henn, 
alhen ; also 3-5 halwen, halewen (3 haluwen, 
4 hawen), 5 halowen. 0. 3 halhe, 3-4 halwe. 
7. 4 hashes, -is, hali^his, haly^hs, 4-5 ha- 
lo3h(e)s ; also 3-5 halwes, 4 (alwes), hal(e)wis, 
halouys, hawlouys, halus, 4 5 halowis, -ous(e, 
•owse, 4-6 halow(e)s, 5 halewes, -oes, (aleues), 
6- hallows, (6-7 -es). [OE. hdlga, definite form of 
hdlig adj. holy {se hdlga, seo hdlge, the holy (man, 
woman), J>a hdlgan the holy ones'), used at length 
as an ordinary weak sb. (Cf. Ger. der heilige, die 
heiligen, L. sand us, It. santo, F. saint.) The -en 
plural was retained in the south during the ME. 
period, while halwes appeared in midl. and north 
before 1300. In the radical form h&lig, the A be- 
came regularly 0, and the ~ig became y ; but in 
hdlga the consonant group caused shortening of the 
d to a, and the g before a back-vowel produced w, 
between which and the / was developed 0, as in 
arrow, widow, etc. Cf. Hallow v. 1 ] 

1. A holy personage, a Saint. (Little used after 
1500, and now preserved only in All-hallows 
and its combinations, q.v.) 

^885 Will of Alfred % in Earle Land Ch. 148 On godes 
naman and on his halixra. exooo >Elfbic Horn. II. 142 
Cudberhtus se halja sioSan fcefremode mihtislice wundra 
on Sam mynstre wunijende. c 1000 — Saints' Lives 
(E.E.T.S.) II.52 Swa swa seo halite ISt. Marylaerforesade. 
1154 O. E. Chron. an. 1137 § 5 Hi saeden openlice oset crist 
slep & his halechen. c ixoo Trin. ColL Ham. 5 Ure louerd 
wile cume and alle hishale3en mid him. c raoo Obmin 6009 
Bitwenenn Godess hall^henn. a 1225 Juliana 76 As bit 
deh alhen [MS. B. halhc] to donne. c 1*30 Hali Meid. 
iq Dream . . bat nane halwes ne mahen. a 1240 Lofsong in 
Cott. Horn. 217 Imennesse of halu wen. c 1290 S. Eng. Leg. 
1. 53/227 Hei; halewe in beouene is. 1297 R. Glouc (1724) 
82 Crete halwe.. As Seynt Cristyne & Seynt Fey. Ibid. 
233 Mony ys the holy halwe, that ber y bured vs. Ibid. 
255 Ye relykes of halewen yfounde were. ^1300 Cursor 
M. 10402 Of halus bei in heuen blis. Ibid. 29549 (Cott. 
Galba) It takes him fro be cumpany of halows. crjoo 
Ibid. 22592 (Edin.) Es na hal^ie [v. rr. halu, halwe] vndir 
be heuin. 13.. Sir Beues 1216 (MS. A.) Deliure a bef fro be 
galwe, He be hateb after be alle halwe f [v. rr. alle halowse, 
al halowes], c 132$ Prose Psalter li[il 9 In be sy^t of byn 
halwen. c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 182, I vowe to 
Saynt Michael, & tille halwes bat are. a 1340 Hampolf. 
Psalter v. 1 5 Ymange aungels & haloghs. 1340 — Pr. Consc. 
51 19 Alle bis halghes sal with bim come. £1350 Will. 
Paleme 371 To crist & to hal alwes. c 1380 Wyclif Wks. 
(1880) 48 Acursed of god of fraunseis and of alle hawen. 
C1386 Chaucer Prol. 14 To feme halwes [v.r. halowes} 
kowtbe in sondry londes. 1387 Tbevisa Higdett (Rolls) 1. 
A chirche of al halwen . . oure Lady is after Crist # cheef 
halwe of al mankynde. c 1400 Maunoev. (Roxb.) xiii. 60 
Him bai honoure and wirschepes before all ober halowes. 
c 1430 Pitgr. Lyf Manhode 11. cxlvii. (1869) 133 Ayenst 
god and alle hise halwen. c 1440 Sir Gowther 380 Yet may 
she sum good halowe seche. C1480 Caxton Sonnes of 
Aymon iii. 99, I swere yon vpon all halowes. Ibid. x\x. 
418, I swere to you, sire, by all halowen. 1553 Becon 
R cliques of Rome (1563) 238 Martyrs, Confessours, and 
virgines, and the halowes of God. 1647 Pol. Ballads (i860) 
I. 67 Watson, thee I long to see By God, and by the 
Hallowes. [1876 Freeman Nortn. Cong. V. 284 Men said 
openly that Christ slept and His hallows. (See quot. 1154.)! 

2. In applied to the shrines or relics of saints ; 
the gods of the heathen or their shrines. 

In the phrase to seek hallo7vs, to visit the shrines or relics 
of saints ; orig. as in sense 1, the saints themselves being 
thought of as present at their shrines, Cf. quot. c 1440 in 1. 

c 1200 Vices 4- Virtues (1888) 3 Do menn oe habbed gode 
behatea god te donne, ooer hal^e to sechen. c 1385 Chaucer 
L. G. W. i3»o Dido, Sche sekith hal wis & dotb sacry- 
fise. c 1400 Destr. Troy 650 Swiftly to sweire vpon 
swete haloghes. Ibid. 10948 With Sacrifice solemne Ipai] 
soghten bere halowes. c 1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aynton 
xx vi. 552, I wylle . . that ye bere wyth you the halowes for 
to make theym swere thervpon. 1523 Skelton Garl. Laurel 
1636 Rigbt is over the fallows Gone 10 seke hallows. x$6* 
Scholc-ho. Worn. 309 in Hazl. E. P. P. IV. 1 17 On pilgremage 
then must they go, To Wilsdon, Barking, or to some hallowes. 
b. Holy of hallows : see Holy. 

3. Hallow- in Comb, (chiefly in Sc.) is nsed for 
All - hallow- = All Saints'-, in Hallow -day, 
Hallow-e'en, Hallowmas, Hallow-tide; also 
hallow-fair, a fair or market held at Hallowmas ; 
hallow-fire, a bonfire kindled on All-hallow-e'en, 
an ancient Celtic observance. 

1795 Macpherson Wyntoun's Cron. Gloss., Halow-fair is 
held on the day of all saints. 1799 Statist. Acc. Scot I. XXI. 
145 Jam.) But now the hallow fire, when kindled, is attended 
by children only. 

HallOW (hae'ltf 0 ), sb.* Forms: 5 halow, 6- 
hallow, 7-9 hallo, halloo, [f. Hallow v.* 
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Often identified in spelling with Halloo, although 
pronounced with stress on first syllable.] A loud 
shout or cry, to incite dogs in the chase, to help 
combined effort, or to attract attention. 

C1440 Protup. Parv. 223/2 Halow, schypmannys crye, 
celenma. 1583 Stanvhukst sEneis 11. (Arb.) 45 With shout- 
ing claniorus hallow. 1603 Drayton Bar. Wars it. (R.), 
With noise of hounds and hall 00s as distraught. 1634 
Milton Comus 481 List ! list! I hear Some far-off hallu 
break the silent air. 1783 Cowper Epit. Hare a Whose 
foot ne'er tainted morning dew, Nor ear heard hunts- 
men's hallo. \1837 W. Irving Ca/f. Bonneville III. 226 
Gallopping, with whoop and halloo, into the camp. 

T Hallow, sb.3 Obs. [prob. the same word as 
II allow sb.-, transferred to the material encourage- 
ment given to the hounds.] The parts of the hare 
given to hounds as a reward or encouragement after 
a successful chase. 

CX420 Venery tie Twcty in Re I. Ant. I. 153 Whan the 
hare is take, and yonr houndes have ronne wele to hym ye 
shul blowe aftirward, and ye shul yef to yonr houndes the 
halow, and that is the syde, the shuldres, the nekkc, and 
the hed, and the loyne shal to kechonne. i486 Bk. St. A Ibaus 
E iij b, Wich rewarde when oon the erth it is dalt With all 
goode hunteris the halow it is ealt. 1576 Turberv. Veturic 
174 Which the Frenchman calleth the reward, and some- 
times thequarey, but our old Tristram calleth it the hallow. 
1688 R. Holme Armoury u. 188/1 Hallow, .a reward given 
to Hounds, of beast that are not beasts of Venery. 

Hallow (rne-lju), v. 1 Forms : 1 Mlsian, 2-3 
hale3e(n, 2-4 -130(11, 2-5 -we(n, 3 (al:jen), Orm. 
hall^henn, 3-4 hal3e(n, -ie(n, 3-5 halewe(n, 
3-7 halow(e, (4 halu, -ugh, 5 helewe, hawlowe) , 
6- hallow. [OE. hdlgian, -ode, = OS. helagSn 
(MDu. heligen, heiligen), OHG. heilagon (Ger. 
(heiligen), ON. helga (Sw. helga, Da. hellige), 
Com.Teut. deriv. of hailag- Holy. For the ME. 
shortening of the d to a, see Hallow sb. 1 ] 

1. trans. To make holy; to sanctify, purify. 

c 1000 Ags. Gosp. John xvii. 19 Ic halgige me sylfne baet 
hig s y n eac Senaljode. c 1000 jElfbic Exod. xix. 10 
Sehalga his todaej. c X200 Ormin 10803 He wollde uss 
hal^henn. atzz$ Ancr. R. 396 Jesu Cristes blod bet 
haleweS bod beos ooVe. a 1340 Ham pole Psalter xvii. 28 
Traist in him bat he will halighe be. 1340 Ayenb. zyj 
Mi3tuol uor to haljy ham bet hit onderuongeb. 138a 
Wyclif John xi. 55 Many of the cuntree Sweden vp to 
Jerusalem the day bifore pask, for to halowe them seine. 
Ibid. xvii. 17 Halwe thou hem in treuthe. c 153* Dewes 
Introd. Fr. in Palsgr. 954 To halowe, sahtctifier. 1638 
Baker tr. Balzac's Lett. (vol. III). 25 Those women whose 
teares Anttquitie hath hallowed. 1837 R. Nicoll Poems 
(1843) 1 Chief of the Household Gods Which hallow Scot- 
land's lowly cottage-homes ! 189a Westcott Gospel 0/ Life 
299 Christianity meets and hallows our broadest views of 
nature and life. 

2. To consecrate, set apart (a person or thing) as 
sacred to God; to dedicate to some sacred or 
religious use or office ; to bless a thing so that it 
may be under the particular protection of a deity, 
or possess divine virtue, arch, 

97 x Blickl. Horn. 205 Gif hit sic mannes jemet Jwet he 
cincean halgian sceole. anys Cott. Horn. 223 On ban 
seofcSan de} he }eendode his wurc. .and bane de3 haljode. 
c iaos Lay. 17496 pe king .. hatt haljien be stude, be haehte 
Stanhenge. X297 R. Glouc. (1724) 358 The pope asoyled 
& blessed Wyllam & al hys.. And halewede hys baner. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 8867 Quen bat be temple balughd was. 
1398 Trevisa Bartk. De P. R. xvi. Ixxxvi. (1495) 582 
Saphire stone was syngulerly halowed to Appolin. 1494 
Fabyan Chron. 1. cxxxii. (R.), For to dedicate and halowe 
the monastery of Seynt Denys in mooht solempne wyse. 
1547 Boo roe Introd. Knowl. i. (1870) 121 The Kynges of 
Englande doth halowe euery yere Crampe rynges. 1579 
Si-ENSES Shcph. Cal. Feb. 210 pften crost with the priestes 
crewe, And often halowed with holy water dewe. 1648 
Gage West Ind. 152 Candlemas day . . Bring their Candles 
to be blessed and hallowed. 1868 Freeman Norm. Cong. 
II. vii. 112 Leo. .entered France., to hallow the newly built 
church of his monastery. 

+ b. To consecrate (a person) to an office, as 
bishop, king, etc. Obs. 

cqoo tr. Bxda's Hist. 1. xvi. [xxvii.] (1890) 62 Se halga 
wer Agustinus . . waes aehalsod ercebiscop Ongolbeode. 
t 1000 O. E. Chron. an. 970 On bys geare waes >F^>elred to 
cininge jehalgod. 1154 Ibid. an. 1135 And halechede him 
to kinge on midewintre daei. c 13*5 Metr. Horn. 79 Thir 
nonnes when that thai halowid ware, Thai toke thaire leue 
hame to fare. 1x871 Freeman Norm. Conq. IV. xviii. 179 
And there . . the Lady Matilda was hallowed to Queen by 
Archbishop Ealdred. X872 E. W. Robertson Hist. Ess. 
207 In the reign of Offa. .Ecgfrith was 'hallowed to king ».] 
f c. To consecrate (the eucharistic elements). Obs. 

c 1200 Ormin 1727 paer he Cristess ftesh and blod Hannd- 
lebb, hal^hebb, and offrebb. 

3. To honour as holy, to regard and treat with 
reverence or awe (esp. God or his name). 

a 1000 Hymns v. 2 (Gr.)Sy binum weorcum hal*ad noma 
nioda bearnum ! c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. vi. 9 Fader ure 
bu be ert on heofene, sye bin name ge halted, a 1300 Cursor 
M. 25104 Halud be bi nam to neuen. 1382 Wyclif Dettt. 
xxxii. 51 $e halwide not me amonge the sones of Vrael. 
a. 1440 Sir Dcgrcv. 91 They hade halowed hys name Wyth 
gret nobulle*. c 1600 Shaks. Sonn. cviii, Euen as when first 
1 hallowed thy faire name. i6xx Bible Matt. vi. 9 Our 
father which art in heauen, hallowed be thy Name. 1645 
Ussher Body Div. (1647) 35 8 To hallow the name of God, 
is to seperate it from all profane and unholy abuse, to a holy 
and reverend use. 

4. trails. To keep (a day, festival, etc.) holy ; to 
observe solemnly. 

971 Blickl, Horn, yj Halgiab cower fasten, c x 175 Lamb. 
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Horn. 45 To hali3en and to wurdien benne dei be is icleped 
sunnedei. c 1380 Wyclif Set. Wks. III. 8s Have mynde 
to halwe bin holiday. 1389 Eng. Gilds (1870) 17 Euery 
hrother & sister, .shul len halwen euermore ye day of seint 
George, a 1533 Ld. Berners Gold. Bk. M. Aurel. (1546) 
D vij b, Halowyng the fcaste of themperours natiuitie. 1553 
Abp. Hamilton Catech. (1884) 66 Remember that thow 
hallow the Sabboth day. 1796 Coleridge Left Place 0/ 
Retirement 10 Hallowing his Sabbath-day by quietness, 
t b. absol. To keep holy day. Obs. 
C1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 155 Hure riht time benne men 
fasten shal o5er halwen. 1303 R. Brunne Haiutl. Synne 
! 029 Haleweb wyb us at be nonn In be wurschyp of oure 
j lady. 1496 Dives $ Paufi. ^V. de W.) 1. xviii. 51/1 Tyme 
I to halowe and tyme to labonr. 

Hallow v h£e b«), v.* Forms : 4-7 halow, 6-8 
hallow, 7-9 hallo, halloo. See also Hollow. 
[ME. hatow-en, corresp. to and prob. a. OF.hatlo-er 
to pursne crying or shouting.] 

1. trans % a. To chase or pursue with shouts, b. 
To urge on or incite with shouts, c. To call or 
summon in i back, etc. with shouting. 

c X340 Cursor M. (Trin.) 15833 J>ei. .foule halowed him.. as 
he had hen anhounde. c x 369 Chaucer Dethe Blannche 379 
pe hert found is I-halowed and rechased fast long tyme. 
1399 Langl. Rich. Rcdeles 111. 228 He was halowid and y- 
huntid, and y-hote trusse. X530 Palsgr. 577/2, I halowe 
houndes with a krye. 1587 Fleming Contn. Holinshcd III. 
1003/1 To hallow home cardinall Poole their countriman. 
X674 N. Cox GentL Recreat. 1. (1677)99 Hallow in your 
Hounds untill they have all undertaken it. 1696 S. Sewall 
Diary 13 Jan. (1878) I. 419, 1 went to Sheaf and he hallowed 
over'Tno. Russell again, a 17x3 Ellwooo Antobiog. (1765) 
265 Clapping their Hands and hallowing them on to this 
evil Work. x8xa Sporting Mag. XXXIX. 184 They [fox 
hounds] were then halloed back. 

2. mtr. To shout, in order to urge on dogs to the 
chase, assist combined effort, or attract attention. 

CX420 Anturs 0/ Arth. v, The hnnteres they haulen 
I=balwen], by hurstes and by hoes, c X440 Promp. Parv. 
224/1 Halowyn, or cryyn as schypmen (P. halowen with 
cry), celeumo. X525 Lo. Berners Froiss. II. lxi. Ilxiv.l 209 
They ..halowed after tbem as thoughe they had ben wolues. 
X567 W. Wren in Hakluyt Voy. (1589) 149 When they hal- 
lowed we hallowed also. x6x« Drayton Polyolb. xiii. 2x6 
The shepherd him pursues, and to his dog 'doth halow. 
X634 Milton Comus 226, I cannot balloo to my brothers. 
X815 W. H. Ireland ScribbUomania 2 Though loudly the 
Bards all against me may halloo, I rank with the time a true 
chip of Apollo. 

3. trans. To shout (something) aloud. 

la 1400 Morte Arth. 3319 What harmes he has hente he 
halowes fulle sone. 1601 Smaks. Twet. N. 1. v. 291 Hallow 
your name to the renerberate hilles. 1676 Dryoen Anrengz. 
v. i. 2226 In yonr Ear Will hallow, Rebel, Tyrant, Mur- 
therer. 181a H. & J. Smith Rej. Addr. ix. (1873) 82 And 
never halloo ' Heads below ! ' 

Hence Ha-llowing vbt. sb. and ppl a. 

13. . Gaw. iff Gr. Knt. 1602 There wat3 blawyng of prys in 
mony breme home, He^e halowing on hi3e. 1483 Cath. 
Angl. 172/x An Halowynge of hnndis, boema. 1569 J. 
Sanforo tr. Agrippa's Van. Artes Pref., The hallowinge 
Hunter, will set bis houndes and hawkes upon me. 1597 
Shaks. 2 Hen. IV y 1. ii. 213 Hallowing and singing of 
Anthemes. X755 B. Martin Mag. Arts % Sc. 156 Making 
great Noises Dy hallowing, hooting, etc. 

t Hallow, int. Obs. [app. a variant of hollo 
interj., influenced by Hallow v?, sb. 2 ] An excla- 
mation to arouse to action, or lo excite attention. 

X674 Butler Geneva Ballad 63 Heark ! How he opens 
with full Cry ! Hallow my Hearts, beware of Rome. 

Hallow, obs. or dial, form of Hollow a. 
Hallo w-day. dial. [In i, short for All- 
hallow-day, q.v. ; in 2, from Hallow sb. 1 "] 

1. All Saints' day, the first of November. 

1596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. ix. 200 Jn Ed' vpon 
a I = a'] Halow day, rais sik a wind and wethir. 171 x C. M. 
Lett, to Curat 10 In any time of K. Edward the 6th's 
Reign, preceeding Hallow-day 1552. 1854 H. Miller Sch. 
Hf Sckm. (1858) 292 We had completed all our work ere 
Hallowday. 

2. A saint's day ; a holy day, a holiday. 

a 1825 Forby Voc. E. Anglia, Hallowday, a holiday. 
a 1829 Clerk's Tiva Sons o Oavsenford 'xvi. in Child Ballads 
in. lxxii. (1885) 175/2 Till the hallow days o Ynle. 

Hallowed (harl^d, harl0 u ,ed), ppl. a. [f. 
Hallow vA + -ed*.] Sanctified, blessed, conse- 
crated, dedicated. 

C900 tr. Bzda's Hist, iv, xxxii. [xxxi.J d89o) 380 Done 
^ehalgodan lichoman CuSberhtes. a 1300 Cursor M. 29256 
Wit ani halud [v.r. halowdcj thing. 11x340 Hampole 
Psalter xix. 2 A halighid kyrke. 151a Act 4 Hen. VI 11^ 
c. 2 § 1 In eny Churche Chapell or halowed place. 1655 
Fuller Ch. Hist. v. iv. § 28 That the Hallowed oyl is no 
better than the Bishop of Rome his grease or butter. 1804 
J. Gsamame Sabbath 1 How still the morning of the hal- 
lowed day ! 1859 S. Longfellow Hymn i, Again, as even- 
ing shadow falls, We gather in these hallowed walls. 

Hence Hallowedly adv. ; Ha'llowedness. 

1828 Scorr F. M. Perth xxvii, In all the hallowedness of 
resignation. 1834 H. O'Brien Round Towers Ircl. 364 As 
hallowedly expressive as they were ever before. 1866 Alger 
Solit. Nat. n. 40 Lest their hallowedness be profaned. 

Hallow-e en. ^SVr. [Shortened from All-hallow- 
even ; see All-hallow 4.] The eve of All Hallows' 
or All Saints'; the last night of October. Also attrib. 

In the Old Celtic calendar the year began on xst November, 
so that the last evening of October was *old-year's night ', the 
night of all the witches, which the Church transformed into 
the Eve of All Saints. 

X556-X698 [see Alt hntlo7v eve, All-hallow 4]. 17.. 
Young Tamlatu in Border Minslr,(i86g\ 478 This night is 
Hallowe'en, Janet, The morn is Hallowday. X773 Fta. 
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gusson Eclogue 18 Nae langer bygane than sin Halloween. 
1785 Burns Halloifccn ii, To burn their nits, an' poti their 
stocks, An' baud their Halloween. 1808-18 Jamieson, 7!? 
hand Halloween^ lo observe the childish or superstitious 
rites appropriated to this evening. 1864 Chambers' Bk. 
Days II. 5x0/1 The evening of the 31st of October, known 
as All Hallows' Eve or Halloween. It is the night 
set apart for a universal walking abroad of spirits. X883 J. 
Hawthorne in Harper's Mag. Nov. 930/2 Halloween is 
the carnival- time of disembodied spirits. 1884 Q. Victoria 
More Leaves 69 We saw the commencement of the keeping 
of Halloween. 

attrib. 1795 Statist. Acc. Scotl. XV. 517 Formerly the 
Hallono Even Fire, a relic of Drutdism, was kindled in 
Buchan. 

Ha'llower. [f. Hallow z/.1 + -;erA] One who 
or that which hallows, sanctifies, or consecrates ; 
a sanctificr, cousecrator. 

138a Wyclif Ezek. xxxvii. 28, 1 tbt Lord,halewer of Vracl. 
c 1440 Promp. Parv. 224/2 Hal ware of holydayes, eclcbrator. 
1548 Cranmer Catech. 140 The holy gost, is y* commen 
sanctifier or halower. X607 Scfwl. Disc. agst. Antichr. 11. 
vi. 62 lhe. .grande hallo wer and consecratorof al holy things. 

Hallowing, vbl. sb. 1 [f. as pree. + -ikg*.] 
The action of the verb Hallow; consecration, 
dedication, sanctification. 

cqoo tr. B&da's Hist. 1. xvi. [xxvii.] (x8oo) 72 JEt biscopes 
bal*unge. ^1300 Cursor M. 10215 pe haluing Of temple. 
1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. ix. xxxi. (1495) 368 Thenne 
men goon wyth processyon to the fonte halowinge. 148a 
Churchw. Acc Yatton (Soin. Rec. Soc.) 1x3 Costs for haw- 
luyng of the Chercbe erde. x668 Wilkins Real Char. 397 
Consecrating or Hallowing. X875 Manning Mission II. 
Ghost v. 127 The hallowing of the name of God is that He 
may be known, and worshipped . . and honoured by all His 
creatures. 

Ha'llowing, a. 1 [f. as pree. + -ing 2.] 
That hallows; sanctifying. 

4:1175 Lamb. Horn. 103 Twa sarinesse beo5, an is beos 
uuele oSer is halwende. a X225 St. Marker. x8 Wio be 
halwunde fur of be hali gast. X738 Wesley Psalms v, On 
Thee, O God of Purity, I wait for hallowing Grace. 1885 
Atlienzum 14 Feb. 226/1 The civilizing and hallowing 
lofluence of Christianity. 

Hallowing, vbl. sb? and a? : see after 
Hallow v£ 

Hallowmas (hse bma&s). Forms : see Hallow 
sb.; also 4 hallomese, halumes, 6 hollomass, 7 
hallamas. [Shortened from All-hallow-mass : see 
All-hallow 5.] The feast of All Hallows or All 
Saints. Also attrib.^ as Hallowmas-day, -eve. 

1389 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 60 Ye soneday be-forn halwe* 
messe day. Ibid. 69 Ye souneday next after halumesday. 
c 1450 Merlin 97 At halowmasse Antor made hys sone 
knyght, and at yoole he come to logres. 1590 Greenwood 
Collect. Sctantut. Art. Fivb, Your solempne and double 
feasts of your bolloniass, Christmass, Candlemass. X593 
Shaks. Rich. II, v. i. 80 She came adorned hither like 
sweet May ; Sent back like Hallowmas, or short'st of day. 
1688. R. Holme Armoury in. 268/2 Sow Wheat befure 
Hallowmas Eve. X786 Burns Tiva Dogs 123 As bleak- 
fae'd Hallowmass returns, a 183a Scorr St. Sivithin's 
Chair, On Hallow.Mass Eve the Night-Hag will ride. 
1876 Grant Burgh Sch. Scotl. 11. xiv. 469 The old quarterly 
terms for paying the school fees were Lammas, Hallowmas, 
Candlemas, and Beltane. 

t Hallow-tide. Obs. Forms : 5 halow-, 6 
halon-, halun-, hallon-, 7 hallen-, hallow-tide. 
[Shortened from All-hallow-tide, t all hallowen- 
tyde : sec All-hallow 6.] The season of All 
Saints ; the first week of November. 

c 1450 Merlin 100 Antor hadde made his eldeste sone 
knyght at the halowtide be-fore yoole. c 1530 Ld. Berners 
Arth. Lyt. Bryt. (1814) 444 The which shal be now at this 
Halontyde. 1573 Tusser Ifusb. xxi. (1878) 55 At Ilallon- 
tide, slaughter time entereth in. x6o6 W. Kellett in 
Lismore Papers Ser. ii. (1887) 1. 95 Against mtchelmas or 
hallen tide. 1609 NottingJiam Rcc. IV. 292 On Saint ' 
Mathew daye, and so till Hallowtyd. 

Halloysite (haloi-zait). Min. [Named 1826, 
after d'Halloy, a Belgian geologist : see -rt'E.] A 
clay-like earthy mineral, a hydrated aluminium sili- 
cate, resulting from the decomposition of felspar. 

1827 Edin. Jrnl. Sc. VI. 183 Halloysite, a new mineral 
species. 1837 Thomson in Proc. Benv. Nat. Club I. No. 5. 
157 Adheres to the tongue like Halloysite. X&49 Dana 
Geot. iii. (1850) 208 The Halloysite group of minerals. 

Hallucal ^harltokal), a. Anal. [f. Hallux 
K hallnc-) + -al.] = next. 

X889 Century Diet, mentions 'hallucal muscles'. 

Hallucar (harl*ttkai), a. Anat. [f. as pree. + 
-ar.] Of or belonging to the hallux or great toe. 

1856-8 W. Clark Van der I/oeven's Zool. II. 620 Pos- 
terior feet with clawlcss hallucar wart, or pollex none. 

Hallucinate (hael'/rsin^t),^. [f. pa. ppl. stem 
of L. {h)allftcindrl (more correctly dlilcinari), to 
wander in mind, talk idly, prate. CI. F. halluctner."] 

1 1. trans. To deceive. Obs. rare~°. 

1604 R. Caworey Table Alph., Hallucinate, to deceine, 
or blind. 1623 Cockeram, Hallucinate, to deceine. 

2. intr. To be deceived, suffer illusion, entertain 
false notions, blunder, mistake. Obs. or arch. 

165a Gaule Magastrom. 88 If prognosticators have so 
often hallucinated, .about naturall effects. x666 G. HAavEV 
Morb. Angl. ix. 75 Physicians do extreamly hallucinate in 
the discern of their causes. 1751 \V*ARBUaTON On Pope III. 
287 (Jod.) It is no wonder that the verbal criticks should 
a little hallucinate in this matter. 1840 Carlyle Heroes 
v. (1858) 329 The man who cannot think and see ; but only 
hallucinate, and missee the nature of the thing. 
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3. trans. To affect with hallucination ; to produce 
false impressions or perceptions in the hum! of. 

1 8a* 34 CAW* Study Med. (ed. 4) It I. 117 Pascal himself 
wa>. .v) hallucinated with hypochondria as to believe that 
he was always on the verge of an abyss. 1877 Wkaxall 
tr. I/u^s ■ Mis/rabies' 1. iv, The scaffold ..has something 
about it that hallucinate*. 

Hence Hallu ciliated, Hallucinating/// .adjs. 

a 1763 Uvrom Ep. to FricH.i{K.\ Some pooi hallucinating 
scribe's mistake. 1886 Girnev Phantasms of Lrring I. 461 
The hallucinated person .. imagined letcj. 189a A, Ik 
Kkick Afotogeties lutrod. 27 It may be mistaken hallu- 
cinated conviction. 

Hallucination Th^wsin^'Jan). [ad. late L. 
alucination-em (///A, hall-), n, of action f. dluatuirt : 
sec prec. Cf. F, hallucination Diet, Acad. 1S35).] 

1. The mental condition of being deceived or mis- 
taken, or of entertaining unfounded notions ; with 
a and //,, an idea or belief to which nothing real 
corresponds ; an illusion, 

• 1651 J. Smith Sri. Disc. iv. 70 Notions. .arising from 
the deceptions and hallucination* of sense. 1660 H. Morb 
Myst. Ge>di. v. xvi. 198 The Exposition is a mere hallucina- 
tion. 1856 R. A. Yaccman Mystics (i86o> 1. 33 Reason . . is 
not swept away by the hallucinations of sentiment. 

2. Vath. and /'sjvhol. The apparent perception 
^usually by sight or hearing) of an external object 
wheu no such object is actually present. (Distin- 
guished from illusion in the strict sense, as not 
necessarily involving a false belief.) 

1646 Sir 1\ Browne Fsetut. Ep. m, xviii. If vision be 
abolished, it is called atcitas* or blind nesse, if depraved and 
receive its objects erroneously^ Hallucination. 1859 Hlxwk 
tr. De Bois/nont's Hallucinations In trod. 7 The most Cele- 
brated men have been liable to hallucinations, without their 
conduct offering any signs of mental alienation. x886 
Gurn'ey Phantasms of Living 1. 459 The definition of a 
sensory hallucination would thus be a percept which lacks 
but which can only by distinct reflection be recognised as 
lacking, the objective basis which it suggests. 

Hallucinative ha^l'/rsin^tiv), a. [f. hallu- 
cinate pa. ppl. stem of L. hallucinart (see Hallu- 
cinate) + -lVE.] Productive of hallucination. 

1873 J. Forsier xs " b.The vividness of Dickens' 

imagination, .(he) finds, .to be simply hattucinative. 

Hallux in at or. rare, [late L., agent*n. f. 
halliicinari.] One who hallucinates. 

i860 Worcester cites Xortk Brit. Rev. 

Hallucinatory (h&l^-sinaari), a. [f. hallu- 
cinate pa. ppl. stem of L. halludnari to Hallu- 
cinate +-orv.] Characterised by, pertaining to r 
or of the nature of hallucination. 

1830 Eraser's Mag. 1. 748 The indolent and hallucinatory 
oisivity of Campbell 1843 Carlvlk Past A> Pr. III. x, 
ttalluciuatory visions rise. 

Hallux h.vtfks. Anat. V\. halluces 

^harl'//s/z), [mod.U, corrupted from a/le.r {allic-) 
the great toe (Isidore Oloss.), found once in Plautus 
in phr. tillcx viri a * thumb of a man a thumb* 
ling.] The innermost of the digits (normally five 
in number of the hind foot of an air-breathing 
vertebrate ; the great toe ; in birds (when present) 
usually either the inner or the hind toe, (Corre- 
si>onding to the pollex or thumb of the fore lirab.^ 

1831 R. Knox Cttyuet's Anat. i<Si The Toes are dis- 
tinguished . . by their numerical names . . The first is also 
called 1 he Great Toe, \k*iU*i\ 1839 VF. Jaroixk Brit. 
FitxLs It. 53 All llnsessores] ha\e the hallux, or hind toe, 
1871 Nuholson Paljtont. 388 In the Emeu, Cassowary* 
. . the hallux is. .absent. 1875 Schmidfs Dese. <y D*rw. 
-So Prehensile hind feet with their opposable hallux. 

Hallway. U.S. An entrance -hall or passage 
leading to various rooms in a house or building. 

188a Harpers Mar. Feb. 347 Entering the Senate 'hail- 
way. 1883 Rot Ibid. Dec. 45 1 The hallway .. is wide, 
and extends to a small piaxra in the rear. 

Holly, obs. form of IIalely (xcho//y), Holy. 
Hallybaloo : see Hullabaloo. 
Hallyer, obs. form of H.vlyahu, 
Hallyly, obs, form of Halely, Holily. 
Halm: see Haulm. 

B Halma (hwlmi), [a. Gr. aA/ia leap, f. nA.- 
K«r$<n to leap.] A game played on a checker- 
board of J56 squares, by two persons with 19 men 
each, or four persons with 13 each, each player's I 
men being placed in a corner of the board and 
moved towards the opposite corner, the character- 
istic move consisting of a leap over any man in an I 
adjacent square into a vacant square beyond, or of i 
a series of such leaps. Named also heppity. 

1890 Daily AVrw 31 Ian. 5/2 She had better stay in the 
drawing-room and play hatma with her sisters. 1891 
IbuL 30 Sept. 5/1 Halma is offered as a cheap and safe 
substitute for chess but Halma, like football, is being 
ruined by professionalism. f 

Halmeshouse, obs. form of Alms house. 

i$» Palsgr. 238/a Halmeshouse, aumoniere. 

Hal mot, obs, or arch, form of Hallmote. 

Halo (h/i-b\ sb. Also 6 halon, 7-S in I_ form 
haloa. PI. haloes, halos (also 9 halones). 
[- F. halo, It. alotte, Sp. halon, ad. L. halos, a. 
Gr. £X«s threshing-floor, disk of the sun, moon, or 
a shield. The Romanic forms imply a L. type *haU y 
-onem, which is also used in rnod.LJ 
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1. A circle of light, either white or prismatically 
coloured, seen round a luminous body and caused 
by the refraction of light through vapour ; sfec. 
tliat seen round the sun or moon, commonly of 22 
or 46 degrees radius, w ith the red extremity of the 
spectrum inside the circle. 

t he definite sire of halos and the arrangement of their 
prismatic colours distinguish them from &>rwm, which are 
phenomena of diffraction, varying in sire and having the red 
outside : see Corona i, quot. 1849. Hut the two words arc 
often treated as synonymous. 

1563 W. Fulkk Meteors iii. (1640) 34 The Circle calcd 
Halon is a garland of divers colours that is seen about the 
Sunne, the Moone, or any other Starre, Ibid. 36 Halon is 
seen about Candles, in smoky places a* are baths and 
kitchins. 1603 Hollano Plutarch's Mor. i?oa Rainbowes, 
haloes or garlands about the Sunne, Moone, etc. 1635 
Swan Spec. M. v. § a. (1643V ia8 This appearance is com. 
inonly called Halo; and the matter, .of it »s a cloud. j?6j 
Falconer Shiptvr. t. 190 A mighty halo round the lucid 
sphere, Cross'd and divided, did on high appear. 1813 
T. FoRSTKa Atmos/A. Pfurnot*. (1815) 100 A double halo is 
not a very common occurrence . . simple halones are gene- 
rally about 45° in diameter .. Triple halones are extremely 
rare occurrences, x86o CorttJL Mag. It. 568 The halos.. 
In summer, .announce rain; in winter, thaw. 

b. Applied to other circular luminous appear- 
ances ; nence, by extension, to other things in the 
form of a circle or ring. 

1813 Shelley Q. Mob i. to? That (light! which, bursting 
from the Fairy's form, Spread a purpureal halo round the 
scene. 1844 A. Welby Poems (1867) 33 The sunlight round 
thy mossy celt A golden halo weaves, a 1881 Kossetti 
Honsf of Life ii, When Death's nuptial change Leaves us 
for light the halo of his hair. 

c A coloured circle, such as those around the 
nipples, and those which surround vesicles or pus- 
tules ; «■ Areola 3. 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Halo, or Halos .. also a red- 
dish Spot or Circle of Flesh which encompasses each Nipple 
in the lireasts of Women. 1807-16 S. Cooper Firtt Lines 
Sftrg. (ed, 5> 35a An utcer of the cornea . . its margin is 
surrounded by a slight halo of tymph. 18*3-34 Good's 
Study Med. (ed. 4} IV. 479 Eruption of minute, acuminated 
vesicles.. occasionally surrounded by a blushing halo. 

d. //. The rings of lighter and darker colour, 
usually concentric, in the yolk of an egg, the result 
of its deposition in successive layers, 
1886 in Sya\ Soe. Lex. 

2. The circle or disk of light with which the 
head is surrounded in representations of Christ and 
the Saints ; a nimbus. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. E}. v. viii, 247 Our Saviour, 
and the Virgin Man*, .are commonty drawne with scintilla- 
tions, or radiant Halos about their head. 1866 Max Mvller 
CAifs (iS&o) 111. vu. 186 Few saints if any, did deserve 
their halo better than St. Louis. 

3. Jig. The ideal glory with which a person or 
thing is invested when viewed under the influence 
of feeling or sentiment 

1813 Bvron Giaour Hi, Expression's last receding ray, 
A gilded halo hovering round decay ! 1844 W. Irving 
T. r rav. I. 307 Encircled by a halo of literary glory. 1857 
Buckle Crritis. 1. xii.600 That halo which time had thrown 
round the oldest monarchy in Europe. 1867 Freeman 
Xorm. Cono. I. v. 390 Hagiographers have of course sur- 
rounded hitn with a halo of sanctity and miracle. 

4. attrib. and Comb. y as halo-zone ; halo-bright, 
"Siri t -like adjs. 

1833 Browning PomIipu 320 Hak>girt with fancies of my 
own. 1845 Hirst Poems 13* A glory dances Halo-tike 
around her. 1871 B. Tavlor Faust (1875) 11. u ii. 10 
The highest virtue like a halo-zone Circles the emperor's head . 

Ha lo, v. [f. prec. sb.] trans. To surround, 
encompass, or invest with a halo, lit, and Jig. 
Also with round. Hence Ha loing ///. a. 

i8ot South ky Tkalabtt tx. xxvii, The fire That haloed 
round his saintly brow. 183a J. Wilson in Blackw. Mag. 
XXXI, 176 The burning light with which Minerva haloed 
hk head. 188. R. G. H[ill] Voices in Sotit. 14 The 
Spring . . with a haloing rainbow crowns her head. 1887 
T. Hakov ll'ootitanders 1. xiii. 244 The two lamps, of a 
carriage, haloed by the fog. 

Haloed ^i<?M), ///. a. [f. Halo + -ed.] 
Surrounded or invested with a halo. 

1791 E. Darwin Bot. GartC 1. 105 Ray'd from his lucid 
breast and halo'd brow. 1894 Mrs. H. Ward Marietta 
1. 107 A wide sky holding a haloed moon. 

Halogen (harl<;,d3en). Chew. [mod. f. Gr. 
aAs, rlAo- salt + -OEX ; cf. F. ha/oghie ] An element 
or substance which forms a salt by direct union with 
a metal. The halogens are chlorine, fluorine, 
bromine, iodine, and the compound cyanogen. 

1844 Frv>c. Amer. Phil. Soc. II. 219 The epithet halogen is 
apptied to bodies whose binary compounds with metals are 
deemed salts. 187a Watts Diet. Ckem. Ill, 6 Halogen, 
the etectro-oegative radicle of an haleld-salt. 1880 Nature 
XXI. 290 Disptacemeot between oxygen and the halogen 
elements united with metals. 

Hence HaOUrgenated comhined with a halogen. 
Halo g« nous a. t of the nature of a halogen. 

1846 Smart Suppl. s.v., The simple halogenous bodies or 
halogens at present known, are chtorine, fluorine, iodine 
and bromine. 188a Xafttre XXV. 353 The action of halo- 
genatcd., radicals on the potassic compound of pyrot. 

Halography (hxljrgran). [mod. f. Gr. aks, 
<Uo- salt + -graphy ; cf. F. halografhie.] The 
or a description of salts. 

1854 in Mayne Ex/os. Lex. 
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Haloid hieioid, harltfjid;, a. and sb. ihem. 
[f. Gr. nAs salt + -oil).] 

A, a<lj. Having n composition like that of 
common salt (sodium chloride, NaCl) ; applied to 
all salts formed by the simple union ol a halogen 
with a metal, as potassium iodide, KT, 

1841 Penny Cycl. XX. 369 2 Common salt is the principal 
of a class composed of a metal and such bodies as chlorine, 
iodine, bromine, and fluorine, and the radicals of the hydra- 
cids, and which are included hy lterzcli us in his cla» of 
haloid-salts .. because in constitution they are analogous to 
sea-s.il 1, 1863-73 Watts Diet. Chcm. 111.6 The term haloid 
is still occasionally applied to the chlorides, bromides, iodides, 
fluorides, and cyamdes. 1873 Fwnei Chew, (ed, 11) 537 
Haloid Ethers are Compounds of hydrocarbons with halo, 
gens. X875 lire's Diet. Arts II. 782 Modem ideas on the 
constitution of salts have greatly tended to weaken the old 
distinction between hatold salts and oxysalts^ 

B, sb. A salt of this nature. 

2846 in Worcester, 1854-67 C. A. Harris Did. Mid. 
TertninoL s.v. Halogens, Salts thus formed are termed 
haloids. 1881 S. Thompson in Design «v i/VrX- 24 Pec. 454 
Chief amongst those substances are chlorine and the haloids. 

Halok, halock (lvbk). ^V. [Origin un- 
known.] A light thoughtless girl or young woman. 
Heuce Kalokit a. f giddy, thoughtless, foolish, crazy. 

j 508 Di sbar Tna Mariit fPomett 465 Uutit be the halok 
lase a hunder 3«ir of eild .' 1675 Eutherfonfs Eel. Lett. 
Postscr. 270 A welhmeaning kind of harmless, though half 
haltockcd Persons, 1714 Ramsay Tca-t. Misc. (1733) I, 90 
j Shangymou'd, halucket Meg. 

Halology (hadp'lod^i). [mod. f. Gr. dAo- salt 
+ -logy; cf. F. ha/ologie,] That branch of 
chemistry which treats of salts. 

1854 in Mayxe Expos. Lex. 

Ha'lomancy. [mod. f. Gr. aXo- salt + ^avT«to 
divination, -mamcy ; cf. F, halomancic.] Divina- 
tion by means of salt. 

1864 Webster, Alomancy. 

Halometer (hdehrmAaj). [f. as prec. + -mkter,] 
An instrument lor measuring the external form, 
angles, and planes of the crystals of salts. 

1854 in Mayne Expos. Lex. 

Halophile (harl<?fail). Med. [a. F. halophile, 
1 f. Gr. aAo- salt + $>tAos loving.] A name given 
I by Berzelius to the extractives of the nrine. 

^844-53 9* BlRD Uri** Deposits iii. <ed. 4> 103 Berzelius 
I has. .described such a yetlow colouring matter under the 
name of halophyle. 1886 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Halophllons (hscl^fibs), a. [f. as prec : see 
-ou.s,] • Salt-loving ' ; growing in salt marshes. 

X 888 F. A. Lees Flora W. Yorksh. 81 Certaio Halo- 
philous (salt-loWng) plants. 

HalOSftlirian (hai l^sorian). Palxont. [f. 
mod.L. Jfalosaurus, f. Gr. aAo- sea+ croCpos lizard : 
see -Ian'.] A marine saurian, as the extinct ich- 
thyosaur or plesiosanr. 

1884 tr. Clous' Zoot. 177 The Halosaurians with their 
best known genera Ichthyosaurus and Plciosaurus, are 
entirely peculiar to the secondary period. 

Halotechny ( hartotekniV [ad. F. halotechnie 
(Diet. Acad. 1 76*), f. Gr. aAo- salt + Tfxvr} art.] 
That branch of chemistry which deals with salts. 
So HAJote'chxiio a., relating to halotechny. 

1800 Monthly Mag. IX, l 588 ]A school to studyl the 
formation of salts, and the extraction of adds and alkalies 
..which he calls the kalctechuii school. 1854 Mayne 
Expos. Lex„ Haiotcchnia. .old term for that branch which 
treats of salts: halotechny. 

HalotricMne hdelp trikain). Mm. [f. Gr. 
dAo- salt + 0pi£y rptx- hair : see -1NE.] A \-ariety of 
halotrichite from tie Solfatara, near Naples. 

1863-71 Watts Diet. Chcm. III. 6. «868 Dan-a Min. 
(«*• 3 65s- 

Halotrichite hxlfrtrikait). Min. [Named 
by Gloeker, 1S39, f. as prec. + -ite.] Iron alum, 
occurring iu yellowish-white, fibrous masses. 

1849 Xicol Min. 323. 1868 Dana Min. (ed. 5) 654 
Halotrichite^ Silky fibrous VellowLsh-white. Taste inky- 
astringent. J875 Plattner Btoztptpt' 208 Halotrichite fuses 
in the matrass in its water of crystallization. 

tHalover. Obs. [f. Hale ^or Haul) v.+ 
Over adv.] A portage. 

1699 S, Dampier Voy. II. h. nolTie Halo-cr is a small 
Neck of Land, parting the Sea from a large Laguue. It is 
so call'd by the Privateers, because they use to drag their 
Canoas in and out there. 

Halow, obs. f. Halloo v., Hallow sb. and v. 

Halowe Thursdays, obs, f. Holy Thursday. 

Haloxylin, -ine (hdCVksiluV . [f. Gr. d\o 
salt £ vKqv wood + -in.] An explosive : see qnot. 

1883 H. S. Drinker Exptosnv Compounds 60. 1895 
l Diet. Explosives 17 Itatoxyiine, An explosive (patented 
t&66Mn which a powdered cellulose substance and a rapid 
explosive are added to charcoal and saltpetre. 

Halp, obs. pa, t. of Kelt. 

tHalpace, haltpace. Obs. Forms: a. 6 
hault-. halt-pase. 0. 6 halpace, hal l pas. 
[a. 16th c F. hault fas, haul pas, lit * high step ' ; 
see also Half-pace, H act-pas.] = Haut-pas ; 
Half- pace t. 

e. 1540-1 Elvot image Got. 60 a (Stanf.) A haulte pasc. . 
at the ende of the Theatre, where the emperour shoulde 
sytte in his maiestie. 1&7 Fleming Contu. Holinshed 
111. 1^2/2 The edge of the haltpace, or mounting floor*. 

&. 1507 ill of J. Snunders Somerset Ho.X An halpace 
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of Tymbre werk . for the Organs theron to stonde. 1519 
Chnrchw. Acc. St. Giles Reading 7 For halpasis to the 
Awters xv'}d. 1548 Hall Chron. (1809) 606 On the aultare 
was a deske or halpace. iSn-*7 Hounshs d Chron. III. 
857/1 On the altar an halpas. .and on the same halpas stood 
twelue images. 

Halpens, -peny, obs. ff, halfpence, Halfpenny. 

fHalper, v. Obs. [a. Ger. holpern (1540 
in Kluge) Lo stumble, vacillate: see Grimm.] 
To stumble, go unsteadily, go backward and for- 
ward. 

1596 Nashe Saffron Walden L iv, If . . he is not well 
acquainted with the place, he goes filthely halpering, and 
asking cap in hand from one shop to another, where's such 
a house and such a signe? 1599 — Lenten Stuffe 54 Hee 
might have tooke him at his proffer, which since he refused, 
and now halperd with him, as he eate up the first, so 
would he eate up the second. 

Halpworth, halpynworth, obs. ft. Half- 
pennyworth. 

Halse, hals, sb. Now Sc. and north, dial, hause, 
hawse h§s). Forms: 1 hals, heals, 3 Orm. 
halls, 4-7 hals(e, (4 halce, 6 halsz, halss, hawes, 
heylis, 7 hose), 7-9 hause, hass{e, 8-9 hawse* 
[Com. Teut. : OE. hals, heals « OFris., OS., 
OHG., ON. ^/j:-OTeul. *holso-z:- pre-Tent. 
*holsos : cf. L. collum, earlier colitis , from *colsus] 

L The neck. 

a 1000 CzdmotCs Gen. 385 Mid by me god hafao* $ehsefted 
be bam healse. c laoo Ormin 4777 Side, & halls, & ha:fedd. 
c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 279 J>e Scottis be alle 
schent, & hanged bi be hals. 1377 Langl. P. PI. B. Prol. 
170 To..Knitten on a colere-.And hangen it vp-on be 
cattes hals. C1422 Hoccleve Jcreslaus* Wife 712 Hire 
bat from the roope kepte his hals. 1575 J. Still Gamut. 
Gurton v, ii. in Hazl. Dodsley III. 340 Many a truer man 
than he has hanged up by the halse. a 1605 Montgomery 
Poems xxxv. 45 Hir halse more vhyt Nor I can wryt. 1616 
Bullokar Eng. Expos., Halse [Obs.], a necke. 1825 
Brockett N. C. Gloss., Hause, the neck. A very old word. 
1893 Northumbld. Gloss., II ass, Hause, the neck, the throat. 

2. The throat, gullet. 

C1440 Promf>. Parv. 224/1 Hals, or halce, throte, guttur. 
C1440 Bone Flor. 1474 Hyt stekyth in my hals, I may not 
gete hyt downe. 1572 Satir. Poems Reform, xxxviii. 34 
With baitis in our hals. 1697 W. Cleland Exped. High* 
land-host 448 Poems 22 He got of Beer a full bowl Glass, 
Which got bad passage at his Hasse. 1819 J. Hodgson in 
J. Raine Mem. (1857) I. 241 His words stuck in his hause. 
1855 Rohinson Whitby Glass., Hause, the throat. 

f 3. trans/. A narrow neck of land or channel of 
water. Obs. 

C1470 Henry Wallace Yll. 808 Throuch out the moss 
delyuerly thai 5eid ; Syne tuk the hals, quharoff thai had 
most dreid. 15x3 Douglas JEneis 1. iv. 8 Ane havin place 
Nvith ane lang hals or entre. 1536 Bellenden Cron. Scot. 
(1821) I. p. xxvii, Nidisdail..beginnis with ane narow and 
strait hals. [Cf. The 1 Hawse Inn * at South Queensferry.] 

4, A narrower and lower part of a line of hills, 
joining two heights ; a col: in the form Hause, q.v. 

f5. Phr. To hold in hals, to flatter, beguile, 
delude with false professions. Obs. 

r 1560 A. Scott Poems (S. T. S.> xxiii. 23 Hir fenjeit 
wordis . .held me in the hals. 1583 Satir. Poems Reform. 
xlv. 783 With mony flattering taill and fals He held that 
bischop in the hals. 16x6 Hakt Pref. to Barbour's Bruce 
(1620) 14 (Jam.) Edward had . .long time holden them in the 
hals, upon vain hope of the kingdome. 

6. atlrib. and Comb. Of or pertaining to the neck, 
as halse-bone (bane), -riband; f hals-man, execu- 
tioner, headsman ; hawslock, hasslock, the wool 
on the neck of a sheep. 

1794 Ritsou's Scott. Songs I. 50 (Jam.) There's gowd in 
your garters, Marion; And silk on your white *hauss-bane. 
1818 Carlyle Early Lett. (Norton) I. 148 Tell him .. to 
write instanter if he wish his head to continue above his 
hass-bone. 1725 Ramsay Gent. Slieph. 1. i, A tartan plaid 
spun o' good *hawslock woo. 1820 Blackiu. Mag. VI. 664 
Card them through each other like black wool and white 
hawslock. a 1659 Cleveland Scots Apostacy 11. 14 Do 
Execution like the ^Halls-man's Sword. 

Hence \ Halsed a. } having a neck, -necked. Obs. 

1536 Bellendbn Owj. Scot. (1821) I. p. xxxiv, Ane lang 
mand, narrow halsit, and wyid moutb.it. 

t Halse, v.* Obs. Forms : 1 halsian, heal- 
sian, 2 hselsien, 2-3 halsi(en, 3-6 halse. [OE. 
halsian, healsian, ? from earlier * halsian — OHG. 

heilisSn to augur, expiate, ON. heilsa to hail, greet 

(with good wishes) :— OTeut. *hailosojan, f. * hallos 

weal, well-being, prosperity : see Heal sb.] 

1. ititr. To augur, divine, soothsay ; to declare in 
the name of something divine or holy. (Only OE.) 

c 1050 Gloss, in Wr.-Wulcker ^Ix^Ariolandi, on wfebede 
to halsienne. 

2. trans. To call upon in the name of something 
divine or holy ; to exorcize, adjure, conjure ; to 
implore, entreat, beseech. 

£825 Vesp. Psalter xxxvi[i]. 7 TJnderSioded bio 5u 
dryhtne & halsa hine. c 870 Halsuncge in O. E, Texts 
176 Ic eow [5e] halsi?;e on faeder naman..baet £e to bys 
hu le gangen. C897 K. Alfred Gregory's Past, xxxii. 
(E. E. T, S.) 213 lc eow healsi^e broour for Saem tocyme 
Dryhtnes Hailendan Kristes. c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. xxvi. 
63 Ic halsise be [Littdisf ic halsa Sec, Rushiv. ic halsio be, 
Halt, ic haelsise pe] Surh bone lyfiendan god, baet du secge us 
;cyf bu sy crist godes sunu. a 1225 Ancr. R. 114 purh beoilke 
neiles ich halse ou ancren, nout ou, auh do oore, uor hit nis 
no neod. Ibid. 348 Ich halsie ou..bet fce widholden ou 
from vlesliche lustes. a 1225 St. Marker. 17 Ich halsi be 
0 godes nome. £1386 [see Halsen v. \\. 14. . Pol. Ret. «Jr 
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L. Poems (1866) 85 He was so agast of bat grysyly gose. 
He halsed hit borow goddes my3te. 1553 Becon Relujuvs 
of Rome (1563) 244* The whtche wicked spirite is halsed or 
coniured or caste out of hym. 

3. To hail, salute, greet. [ Hailse v., of which 
it may be a by-form.] 

1375 Barbour Bruce Vii. 116 Thai met the Kyng and 
habit him thar. c 137s Sc. Leg. Saints, Johannes 618 He 
met a pilgrime in the gat, |?at haliste hyme, and sad bus- 
gat. 1498 Caxton's Chron. Eng. vt. The holy ymages of 
sayntes bowed downe to hym whan the body of hym 
was broughte in to the chyrche. .& honourably hym halsyd. 
J583 Stocker Hist. Civ. Warres Lowe C. II. 12 Thei so 
brauely halsed him with Harquebouze shotte. 1596 Dal- 
rymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. x. 354 Sa tha all salute and 
halse her. 

Halse, v.* Obs. exc. Sc. (has, hos). botms: 
4-5 hals, 5-6, 9 halse, 5, 8 hawse, 6 haulse, 6-7 
hause, 9hass. [Either an independent deriv. of hals, 
Halse neck *= OHG. halsan, -en, -on, MHG. halsen 
to throw one's arms about the neck of, embrace ; 
or a sense developed upon Halse vJ, through 
association with Halse sb. In many passages it is 
difficult to distinguish it from Halse 0.1 , sense 3, 
since either ' salute * or * embrace ' makes sense.] 

I. trans. To embrace. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 4357 Sco can hals him son wit bis And 
bedd him mothes for to kys. £1400 Lan franc's Cirurg. 174 
As whanne he halsib a womman wib nise hondis. c 1440 
Gesta Rom. Ixix. 320 (Harl. MS.) He ran for gladnesse, 
and halsid hire, and kist hire, c 1440 Promp. Parv. 224/1 
Halsyn, amplector. 1530 Palsgr. 577/1, 1 halse one, I take 
hym aboute the necke, je accolle. 1596 Spenser F. Q. iv. 
iii. 49 Each other kissed glad, And lovely haulst .. And 
plighted hands. 1674-91 Ray N.C. Words (E.D. S.), Hose, 
Hause, to hug, or carry in the arms, to embrace. 1733 
Cock-laird-Orplu Caled. (Chambers 1829^, He hawsed, he 
Viss'd her, And ca'ed her his sweet. 1819 Scott Noble 
Moringer i, He halsed and kiss'd his dearest dame. 

absol. c 1430 Syr Getter. (Roxb.) 9614 There thei halsed 
and thei kist. , 
f b. trans/, and fig. Obs. 

a 1340 Hampole Psalter iv. 3 Je hals & kys & sekis wib 
traiuaik, vanyte and leghe. a 1547 Surrey Praise mean 
Estate in Tottell's Misc. (Arb.) 27 Who so gladly halseth 
the golden meane, Voyde of dangers, .hath his home. 1636 
Rutherporo Lett. (1862) I. 179 To come nigh Christ and 
hause Him and embrace Him. 

1 2. To encompass by going round. [ = L. com- 
plecli.] Obs. rare. 

a 1340 Hampole Psalter xlvii. 11 Vingifis syon & halsis it. 

Halse, s.w. dial, form of Hazel sb. 

Halse, Halser, -ier, obs. ff. Hawse, Hawser. 

Halsen, a. s.w. dial. Also -on. [f. halse, 
Hazel + -en.] Of hazel. 

1586 J. Hooker [of Exeter] Girald. fret, in Holinshed 

II. 178/1 He caused a number of flakes and hurdels to be 
made of halson, allers, and withie rods. 1888 Elworthy 
W. Somerset Word-bk. s. v., A hazel-rod is. . a ' halsen stick . 

Halsen, v. Obs. exc. dial. In 3 halsni, 4 
helsny, 6 halson, 6-7 halsen. ("Extended form 
of Halse v.*, as if from an OK.*hdls-, *h&lsnian.') 

f 1. trans. To call upon in the name of some- 
thing holy, to adjure ; = Halse v.\ 2. Obs. 

c 1290 S. Eng. Leg. I. 479^587 Ich halsni be a-godes name 
bat bou wende to Marcilie. 1340 Ayenb. 253 Ich you 
helsny bet ye . . loki uram wilninges. C1386 Chaucer 
Prioress' T. 193 O deere child 1 halsen [so Heug.\ v.rr. 
halse, hailse, hailesc] thee In vertu of the hooly Trinitee, 
Tel me what is thy cause for to synge. 

2. To augur, foreshow by auspices, prognosticate ; 
in mod. s.w. dial., to augur ill, predict evil of. 

1586 J. Hooker Girald. /ret. in Holinshed II. 181/1 
Some speciall points of his late seruice. .which doo halson 
and giue a hope that he will Addere colophonem, and bring 
that land to a full and perfect gouernment and regiment. 
1888 Elworthy W.Somerset Word-bk. s.v., 'Her'll halseny 
all the day long 'bout every body.' 

Hence Halsening vbl. sb., augury, prognostica- 
tion ; Halsening ppl. a., auguring, boding. 

1586 J. Hooker Girald. Irel. in Holinshed II. 52/2 He 
tooke ship in Milford hauen, but for hast he left to doo his 
deuotion and oblation at saint Dauids, which was but an 
euill halsoning. 1587 Fleming Contti. Holinshed 111. 305/2 
Which his halsening in the end came partlie to effect. 1602 
Carew Cornwall id, This ilbhalsening hornie name [Corn- 
wall] hath . .opened a gap to the scoffes of many. Ibid. 133 b, 
But this halsening, the present flourishing estate of that 
Kingdome, utterly convinceth of falsehood. 1746 Exmoor 
Scolding (E.D. S.) 56 Thee wut..OH vor whistering and 
pistering, and hoaling and halzening, or cuffing a Tale. 

t Halsfang, healsfang. 0. E. Law. Also 
i halsehang, halfehang, 7-9 healfang. [OE., 
f. hals, heals, neck, Halse sb. + /ang seizure, 
catching, booty.] A word used in the OE. or 
Anglo-Saxon Laws, meaning app. originally some 
punishment and afterwards the fine in commutation 
thereof. The legal antiquaries since*: 1600 have 
taken it to mean the pillory; but this is strongly 
combated by Schmid, Gesetze der Angelsdchsen s.v. 

a 1000 Laws of Wihtrsed c. 12 iSchmid) gif ceorl butan 
wifes wisdome deoflum fcelde, be sie ealra his aehta scyldig 
and heals-fange. a 1000 Laws of Edmund 11. c. 7 Of bam 
daege on xxi niht gilde man heals-fang. a 1135 Laws Hen. 
1. c 14 § 3 Mediocris thaini, eq.uus cum apparatu suo, et 
arma ejus, et suum halsfanga in Westsexa; in Myrccnis 
duae librae. Ibid. c. 76 § 1 Et debet halsfang pnmo rcddi, 
sicut werai modus erit. 1607 Cowell Interpr. s.v. Pillorie, 
This was among the Saxons called Heatsfang of {Heals) 
a necke and {Fang) to take. 1609 Skene Reg. Maj. 121 The 
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Baxter sail be put vpon the Pillorie (or 4 halsfang ') and the 
Browster upon the Cockstule. 1848 Whabton Law Lex., 
Healfang or Halsfang, the pillory ; ako a pecuniary mulct, 
to commute for standing in the pillory. 

fHalsier. Obs. rare- 0 . [Origin uncertain: 
perh. to be connected with halser, Hawser.] See 
qnots. and Halster. 

1583 J. Higins tr. Junius' Nomenclator (N.), Helaarttts, 
. . an halsier, or he which haleth and diaweth a ship or 
barge alongst the river by a rope : also he that draweth up 
burthens and packes into a ship.. 159 8 Florio, Alzaniete, 
a halsier or he that haleth a ship or barge by a rope: 
a halse or halsier in a ship. 1638 [see Halsier]. 

tHalsing,^/.^ 1 Obs. [f. Halse + -ing1.] 

1. Exorcizing, exorcism. 

870 Halsuncge [see Halse v. 1 2]. #1039 Laws ofCnut 1. 
c. 4 (Schmid) Micel is seo halsung and maere is seo hal^ung 
j>e deofla afyrsaS. 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) 111. 11 
He [Solomon] fonde up halsynge comuresouns forto slake 
wib siknesse. 

2. Supplication, entreaty. 

cSz$ Vesp. Psattef cxlii[i]. 1 Dryhten . . onfoh halsunge 
mine. 971 Blickl. Hout. 87 Mid wependre halsunga hine 
baidom rtia25 Ancr. R. 330 Mid pus onwille halsunge, 
weope3 & gret efter sume helpe. 

3. Greeting, salutation. 

1375 BARBOua Bruce yii. 117 The Kyng thame thar halsing 
5uld. C1440 Yorft Myst. xii. 149 Ang. Hayle 1 Marie! 
full of grace.. Maria. What maner of halsyng is bis? 

Halsing, vbl. sb* [f. Halse v. 2 + -ing '.] 
Embracing, embrace. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VII. 139 Her housbonde 
halsynges. 1393 Langl. P. PI. C. vii. 187 Handlynge and 
halsynge and al-so borw cussynge Excitynge oure aiber 
ober til nure olde synne. 1598 R. Bernard tr. T erence, 
Heautottt. v. i, I will say nothing of hausing and kissing. 
1 6 13 Mark ham Eng. Husbandman 1. 1. ii. (1635) 7 Affable 
without haussing or kissing. 

Halsome, -sum, obs. forms of Halesome. 
Halss, halsz, obs. forms of Halse sb. 
Halst, obs. 2 sing. pres. of Hold v. 
tHalster. Obs. rare- 0 . = Halsier. 

First found in Kersey's ed. of Phillips as a variant of the 
latter's halsier, and hence in various Diets. ; of the state- 
ment of HalHwell and Smyth, that it is a west-country term, 
no confirmation has been found. 

[1658 Phillips, Halsier, a term in Navigation, he that 
draws the Halser or Cable wherewith boats are towed along 
some Channel.] 1706 — (ed. Kersey), Halsier, or Halster. 
1721 Bailey, Halsier. halster. 1731-1800 - Halser, hat- 
ster. 1775 Ash, Halster. 1847-78 Halliwell, Halster. . 
West. 1867 Smyth Sailors Word-bk., Halster, a west- 
country term for a man who draws a barge along by a rope. 

t Halswort. Obs. [f. Halse sb. + Wort.] lit. 
Throatwort a name app. given in OE. times lo 
different plants, either having throat-like flowers, 
or supposed to cure maladies of the throat. 
Cockayne includesunder il Campanula Trachdium, 
Throatwort; Bupleurum, Hare's-ear, Scilla autuvi- 
nalis, Autumnal Squill ; and Symphytum album, 
White Comfrey ; others apply it to Orpine. 

ciooo Sax. Leechd. I. 158 pysse wyrte wyrttruman 6e 
man halswyrt nemneS. ciooo j&lfric's Voc. in Wr.- 
Wulcker 134/22 Auris leporis, halswyrt. a 1387 Sin on. 
Barthol. (Anecd. Oxon.) 23 Halsewort, i. crassula major. 
c 1450 Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 599/27 Orpina, orpyne vet halse- 
wort. _ v „ 

Halt (hgie, sbl Also (6-7 alto, 7 alt), 8 
hault. [Orig. in phrase to viake halt = Ger. hall 
machen, f. halt 1 hold holding, stoppage, stand. 
The German military phrase was before 1600 
taken into the Romanic langs., as Sp. alto hacer, It. 
/ar alto, Y./aire halte or alte, whetice the Eng. 
forms to make alto, make alt, and finally make halt. 
From the military vocabulary the word passed into 
hunting, travelling, and general use.] A temporary 
stoppage on a march or journey. 

1S91-1S98 [see Alto sb. 1 ]. i6za F. Markham Bk. War v. 
iii. § 4. 171 To make stands (which some call Allocs or 
Hallts) . . whereby the souldier may be refresht when he is 
weary with travell. 1623 [see Alt <* iG z 5 Earl Somerset 
in Cabala 1. (1654) 1, 1 understand of some halt you made, 
and the Cause of it. 1660 F. Brooke tr. Le Blanc's Trav. 
10 Part of the Caravane made an halt. 166a J. Davies tr. 
Olearitts Voy. Ambass. 63 Without any halt by the way. 
1667 Milton P. L. vi. 532 To descrie the distant foe .. In 
motion or in alt. Ibid. xi. 210 And on a Hill made alt. 
1709 Loud. Gaz. No. 4583/4 The Duke of Marlborough 
commanded an Hault. 1856 Kane A ret Expl. I I. xv. 154 
Seeing them come to a halt above the island. _ 1868 Regul. 
<S- Ord. Army § 1144 On arrival at the destination, the Halt 
is to be sounded. 1880 T. Hardy Trumpet Major xxvut, 
Leaving them at halt, he proceeded rapidly onward. Mod. 
Here let us make a halt. . 

attrib. 1869 E. A. Parkes Pract. Hygiene (ed. 3) 396 On 
the halt day the men should wash, .their clothes. 

Hence Ha'ltless a., without a halt. 

1856 Kane Arct. Expl. I. xxix. 379 An unbroken ice-walk 
of. .twenty haltless hours. 

Halt, sb. 2 [f. Halt vA and a.] 

1. A halting or limping, a limp. arch. 

1599 Shaks. Pass. Pilgr. 308 A cripple soon can find a 
halt. [Cf. Haltz/.i i,£TX374]. 17SS Johnson, Halt, the act of 
limping ; the manner of limping. 1789 Brand Hist. New- 
castle I. 310 note, He had a halt in walking, occasioned by a 
lameness in one of his legs. 

2. The disease foot-rot in sheep. Obs. or local. 
1750 W. Ellis Mod. Husb. IV. i. 124 (E. D. S.) About 

Buckingham town they call [foot-rot] the halt. 17S7 Dyer 
Fleece (1807) 56 Long rains in miry winter cause the halt. 



HALT. 

Halt (bgll), a. arch, and literary. Forms : 1 
healt, 1 - halt ; 3 Orm. halite, 5 halte, 5-7 haul t. 
[A Com. Teut. adj. : OE. halt, healt = OKris., OS. 
halt (MDu. halt, hotil, OHG., MHG. hah, ON. 
haltr (Sw., Da. halt), Goth, halts :-OTeut. 
*halt-oz.] Lame; crippled; limping. 

\a 700 Epinal Glass. 589 Lurdus, laempihalt ; Erf. lemphi- 
halt.] C893 K. Alfred Oros. ill. i. (188O 96 /Enne wisne 
mon, beh he healt wncrc, se wais haten Ageselaus. rxzoo 
Ormin 15499 pe blinde ^aff he wel to sen, & halite wel to 
ganngenn. a 1225 St. Marker, 20 Nan misbilimet bern, 
nowcW halt ne houcreL c 1340 Cursor M. 20885 (Fairf.) 
Halt men he gaf be fote. c 1440 Promp. Panr. 224 *i Halte, 
or crokyd, clandtts. 1526-34 Tikdale John v. 3 Halt 
and wyddcred, waytynge for the movyrige off the wather. 
1612-16 W. Browne Brit. Past. t. ii. (k.). To waite upon 
the gout, to walke when pleases Old January hault. 1784 
Cowper Task 1. 471 Halt, and weary of the path they tread. 
1859 Tennvson Guinevere 42 If a man were halt or hunch'd. 

ffg. 1691 Wood Ath. Oxen. II. 214 Many.. made very 
imperfect and halt returns. 1866 Lottd, Rev. 3 Mar. 246/1 
The case proceeds in a halt, cumbersome style, 
b. Comb., as halt-footed adj. 

1422 tr. Secreta Secret., Priv. Priv. (E. E. T. S.) 176, I 
ne ham not maymet in handis ne in armes, thegh y be 
halte-footed. 1877-8 Morley Crit. Misc. (1888) I. 205 
Hollow and halt-footed transactions. 

Halt (h§lt), v. 1 Forms: 1 healtian, haltian, 
5-6 halte, 6-7 hault (e, 4- halt. [OE. Haitian, 
healtian = OS. haltdn (MDu. halten, houten), 
OHG. halzen (MHG. halzen), f. Halt a.] 

1. intr. To be lame, walk lame, limp. arch. 

c 8a5 Vcsp. Psalter xvii. 46 Beam fremoe aldadon & hal- 
tadon. C897 K. Alfred Gregory's Past. xi. 65 StaeppaS 
ryhte, ne healt i^eaS leng, ac bcoS hale, a 1300 Cursor M. 
3942 All his Hue ban halted he. c»374 Chaucer Troytus 
iv. 1429 (1457) It is ful hard to halten vn-cspied By-fore a 
crepul for he kan be craft. 138a Wyclip Gen. xxxii. 31 He 
forsothe haltide with the too foote. c 1489 Caxton Sonnes 
of Aymon vii. 175 But bayarde wente haltynge. 1530 Palsgr. 
582/1, I haulte, I go nat upright of one of my legges or of 
bothc. 1607 Shaks. Timon iv. i. 24 Thou cold Sciatica, 
Cripple our Senators, that their limbes may halt As lamely 
as their Manners. 1611 Bible Ps. xxxviii. 17, I am ready 
to halt. 1684 Bunvan Pilgr. 11. (1862) 317, 1 am not inclined 
to halt before I am lame. 1780 Cowper Progr. Err. 560 
Halting on crutches of unequal size. 1868 Helps Rcalmak 
iii. (1876) 29 He halted slightly in his walk. 

f 2. To cease haltingly or hesitatingly from (a way 
or course) ; to fall away. Obs. 

C900 tr. Bxda's Hist, v. xxfii]. (1890) 472 Hi. .fram rihtuni 
sti^um healtiad. a 1340 Hampole Psalter xvii. 49 pat 
haltid fra baire stretis. 1613 Pcrchas Pilgrimage (161 4) 
277 Whom the Jeauites . . report to halt from his former 
Mahumetisme, and to incline to Gentilisme. 

3. To walk unsteadily or hesitatingly ; to waver, 
vacillate, oscillate ; to remain in doubt. 

Esp. in the scriptural phrase 'to halt between two 
opinions*; now often associated with Halt 

1382 Wyclif 1 Kings xviii. 21 How long halt je into two 
parties? [1611 How long halt ye between two opinions?] 
1613 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 343 Their religion halteth 
betwixt divers religions of the Turkes, Persians, and Chris- 
tians. 1631 Gouge God's Arrows iu ii. 134 Such as halted, 
in some things doing that which was good, in other things 
that which was evilT. 1875 Freeman Nome. Cong. (ed. 2) 
III. xii. 150 No longer halting between his loyalty and his 
plighted oath. i88x J. Grant Cameroniatis I. iii. 37 The 
conversation halted irregularly between music and literature. 

4. fig. To proceed ' lamely imperfectly, or 
faultily; to be at fault ; to be defective in logic, 
analogy, measure, rime, etc., as a syllogism, meta- 
phor, or \erse ; not to go ' on all fours'. 

1436 Pol. Poems (Rolls) II. 159 Alias ! oure reule halteth, 
hit is benome. 1548 Ges»t Pr. Masse 108 Doo they not 
know that eehe comparison halteth and in some matters 
diMCordeth ? 1576 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 388 That u>uall 
verse, alt houghe it hault in one syllable. 1581 Mulcaster 
Positions i v. (1887) 22 How so euer men hault in doing 
of their duetie.^ 1602 Shaks. Ham. 11. ii. 339 The Lady 
shall say her minde freely ; or the blanke Verse shall halt 
for't. 1678 R. Barclay Apol. Quakers v. § 24. 175 AH 
Comparisons halt in some part. aTjji Gray Corr. (1843) 
22S Where the verse >eems to ha'.t, it is very probably occa- 
sioned by the transcriber's neglect. 

t 5. To fail in soundness or straightforwardness 
of conduct ; to use shifts, play false. Obs. 

1412-20 Lydg. Ckron. T roy 1. v, Yet in the truth some- 
while doth he halte. 1585 Q. Elu. in Four C. Eng. Lett. 
-•9, I cannot halt with you so muche as to denye that I have 
>een suche evident shewes of your contrarious dealings. 
1600 Holland Livy xxxii. xxx. 828 Some doubt and sus- 
pition they had, that their allies haulted, and were not 
sound of al four. 

Halt (h§lt), z/.JJ Also 7 alt. [f. Halt sb.i ; cf. 
F. halter (17th a), Ger. halten to hold, to stop.] 

1. intr. To make a halt ; to make a temporary 
stoppage in a march or journey. (At first a mili- 
tary term only, but sometimes in later use a mere 
synonym of ' stop \) * 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Halt,or to make an halt, .to stop, 
stay, or make a stand or pause. 1662 J. Da vies tr. Otea- 
rius' Voy. Ambass. 15 Halting and advancing according to 
the orders. 1672 T. Vent Mttit. Discipi. viii. 20 note, The 
word ,4// doth signify to make a stand, and is derived from 
the Dutch word Halt, which is as we say hold. 1686 
Abridgem. Eng. M Hit. Ditcipl. 117 As soon as the Body 
is marched as far as is intended, they are to be commanded 
to Halt. 1748 Anson's Voy. 11. xii. 265 They halted on our 
first approach, and never advanced afterwards. 1853 C. 
Bronte Vitlette xxi, We took a walk iDto the country and 
halted for refreshment at a farm. 1854 Wood Anim. Life 
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(1 855) 398, 1 would defy the best trained cavalry horse to have 
halted more instantaneously. 

b. Mil. In the imperative, a word of command. 

1796 Instr. A> Reg. Cavalry (1813) 69 The officer of the 
second division gives his word Wheel I . . and then Halt! 
Dress / when the wheel is completed. 

2. trans. To cause to halt ; to bring to a stand ; 
to stop. 

1805 Lake in Owcd Wtllesley's Desp. 533 The flight of 
Holkar. induced me to halt the army. 1827 Steimrt 
Ptanters G. (1828) 275 When the machine has got within 
forty or fifty yards of the place, it is proper to halt the horses. 

Hence Halted ///. a., brought to a stand. 

1796 Instr. $ Reg. Cavalry (18x3) 15 Wheels of divisions 
of the squadron or line, are made on a halted, or on a move- 
able pi vol 1847 Infantry Man. (1854) 62 Wheeling round 
the halted file. 

Halt, obs. 3 sing. pres. of Hold v. 

Halt, obs. form of Hauoht a. 

Haltand, -ane, var. Hautain a. Obs. 

Halte, obs. var. of Holt, copse. 

Halter (hp'ltai), sbA Forms : 1 haelfter, 3 5 
haltre, (4 haltyr, 6 aulter , 6-7 haulter, 3- 
halter. 0. 2 helffcer, 5 north, heltir, -yr^e, 5-6 
helter(e. [OE. hselftre = OHG. halftra (Gcr. 
halfter), MDu. halftcr, halter, QLG.heliftra, MLG. 
kelchter, halter Ger. *halftra~, *hahftra-, f. 
root *hald-, whence OHG. halb, MLG. and MDu. 
helve, OK. helfe : see Helve. The primary sense 
was ' that by which anything is held : cf. L. capi- 
strum halter. The /between / and / was lost in MK, 
as in MDu. and MHG.] 

1. A rope, cord, or strap with a noose or head- 
stall, by which horses or cattle are led or fastened up. 

a 1000 Gloss, in Wr.AVfilcker 199/14 Capistmm, hxlftcr, 
w<?/ ca?lfster. a 1 100 Ibid. 332/28 Capistrtmt, hail ft re. ^1x75 
Lamb. Horn. 53 pet is pes deofles helfter. a 1250 Choi 
Night. 1028 Horn ne mai halter ne bridel Bringe. 1390 
GowEa Conf. II. 48 And trusse her halters forth with me. 
14. . Norn, in Wr.-Wulcker 727/44 Hoc capistrum, a beltyr. 
c 1450 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 5361 J>e hors heltirs to hreke 
he ran. 1497 Naval Acc. Hen. ^7/(1896) 119 Horsharnes 
without halters. 1546 J. Hey\vood/V<w.(i867) 44 It wolde 
haue made a hors breake his halter sure. 1760-72 tr. Juan 
<$• l/ltoa's Voy. (ed 3) II. 240 The nooses, or natters, are 
thongs of a cow's hide. 1835 Lytton Rienzi\. v, The horse 
runs from one band, the halter remains in the other. 

2. A rope with a noose for hanging malefactors. 
C1460 Townelcpf Myst. (Surtees) 313 Ye shalle clym on 

belle crokkys With a halpeny heltere. 1481 Caxton Rey- 
nard (Arb.) 32 Hadde we an halter which were mete for his ) 
necke and strong ynough we shold sone make an ende. 
1548 Hall Chron., Hen. VIII, 63 One after another in 
their shertes, and every one a halter about his neck. 1596 
Shaks. Merch. V, iv. i. 379 Por. What mercy can you 
render him Anthonio ? Gra. A halter gratis, nothing else for 
Gods sake. 172a Sew el Hist. Quakers (1795) 1. iv. 295 
Break not our ecclesiastical laws, for then ye are sure to 
stretch by a halter. 185a Miss Yonce Cameos I. xxvii. 
220 The archers and men-at-arms were hung in halters to 
every tree in the forest. 

.fig,- '583 GoLDiNG Calvin on Dent, xviii. 105 A Childe . . 
if his father let him haue his Swindge lyke a Goose : hee 
putteth the halter about his Neck by cockering of him too 
much. 1642 FuLLEa Holy Prof. St. I. vi. 15 The same 
counsels observed are chains to grace, which neglected prove 
halters to strange undutifull children, i860 Kincslev Misc. 
I. 84 Raleigh . . finding that James was betraying him, and 
sending him out with a halter round his neck. 

b. Used typically for death by hanging ; ' the 
gallows'. 

1533 Frith Another bk. agsl. Rastell 337 \Vhich doth 
rather purchase them a halter than the remission of sins. 
1679 BuaNET Hist. Ref. an. 1554 (R.), Ready to offer up 
their lives to the halter, or the fire, as God should appoint. 
1790 Pennant London (R.), Edward . . resigned to them 
the monopoly of the ax and halter. 1864 Tennyson Aytmers 
Eield 520 Scared with threats of jail and halter. 

3. attrib. and Comb., as halter-chain, -maker, 
-place, -seller, -strap, -string', halter-proof adj. ; 
halter-break v., to accustom (a horse, etc.) to a 
halter ; to break by means of a halter ; halter- 
cast a. (see quots.) ; + halter-man, a hangman. 
Also Halter- sack, -sick. 

1883^ W. H. Bishop in Harper's Mag. Oct. 725/2 They 
are *nalter-broke, and turned loose again. 1704 Woblidge 
Diet. Rust., * Hatter Cast happens thus : when a Horse en- 
deavours to scrub the itching part of his Body near the 
Head or Neck, one of his hinder Feet entangles in the 
Halter . . hy the violent strugling of the Horse to disingage 
himself, receives sometimes very dangerous hurts in the 
hollow of his Pastern. 1813 Sporting Mag. XLI1. 58 
Danger of being halter cast, which has proved fatal to so 
many horses. 1831 J. Holland Manuf.' Metal I. 181 

* Halter, chains . . used with bridles. 1596 Nashe (title) 
Haue with you to Saffron -wal den, or, Gabriel] Harueys 
Hunt is vp. Containing a full Answere to the eldest sonne 
of the *Halter-maker. 1638 Conceited Lett. (N.), *Halter- 
men and ballet-makers were not better set aworke this 
many a day. 1630 J. Tavlob (Water P.) Trav. Wks. 111. 
80/1 The priuiledges of this graund *Haulter-master are 
many. 1704 Lond. Gaz. No. 4082/4 A bay Nag . .with . . a 
Dent cross his Nose in the * Halter-place, a 1679 Earl 
of Orrerv Guzman ill, By your Charms you may make 
your self * Halter-proof, e 1515 Cocke Lorelfs B. (Percy) 5 
Hary *halter seler at tyborn. 1753 Chambers Cycl. Su/>p. t 

* Hatter-Strap or String, a cord, or long strap of leather, 
madefast to the head-stall, and to the manger, totye the horse. 

Halter (hgitaj), sb~ [f. Halt v.* + -jcr 1 .] 

1. One who halts or limps, as a cripple. 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. 224/1 Haltare, ctaudicaior. 1552 i.i 



HALTING. 

i Hulokt. 1749 Lavington Enthns. Methodists $ Papists 
' (1820) 205 Calling him one-eyed, halter, baldpate. 
2. One who wavers ; a waverer. 
n6n Svlvksikr Dtt Bartas 11. iv. iv. Decay 315 Double 
Halters between God and Gold. 1684 Rlnwick Semi. vii. 
(1776) 92 O halters ! take heed and be admonished. 

Ha lter, v. Also 6 haltren ; 0. 5 heltryn. 
[f. Halt Kit j^J] 

1. trans. To put a halter upon (a horse or the 
like) ; to fasten up with a halter. 

e 1440 Promp. Parv. 235/1 Heltryn beestys, capislro. 
1530 Palsgr. 577/2, I halter, I tye in a halter, Icnchenestrc. 
1617 Markham Caval. 1. 75 WheD the colt is haltered. 1881 
Fenn Off to U ildsxxix. (1888) 203 The horses were haltered 
up to the wheels. 

fig. 1647 TaAPp Comm. Matt. xx\\. 12 He was muzzled or 
haltered up, that is, he held his peace, as though he had had 
a bridle or a halter in his mouth. 1650 R. Stapylton 
Stratias Lena C. Warrcs 11. 35 Should they now halter 
themselves, called by a woman's voice ? 

t b. To halter apes in hell : see A pe j^. 6. Obs. 

1584 Pef.le Arraignm. Paris iv. iij All that be Dian's 
maids are vow'd to halter apes in hell. 

2. fig. To put a restraint or check upon ; to 
bridle ; to fetter ; to hamper. 

1S77 B. Googe Hcresbaeffs Husb. in. (1586) 130 A faire 
feelde, that the Steeres may . .not be feard, or haltred, with 
trees, or bushes. J679 Hist. Jetzer 22 They thought they 
had made him their own, and halter'd up his Conscience. 

3. To catcli or entrap with a noose or lasso. 
1573-80 hAHF.rAlv. H 54 To halter, or intanglc, laqueuiu 

injicere alicui. 1597-8 Bp. Hall Sat. (1753) 70 Or halter 
finches through a privy doore. a 1625 Beai m. & Fl. Wit 
ivithont M. iv. ii, What pretty gins thou hast to halter 
woodcocks 1 a 1732 Atterburv (T.), Catching moles and 
haltering frogs. 1760-72 tr. Juan $ Ulloa % s Voy. (ed. 3) 
I. 416 They are very dextrous in haltering a bull at full 
speed.. The noose is made of cowhide. 

4. To put a halter about the neck of (a person) ; 
to hang (a person) with a halter. 

1616 Hayward Sanct. Troub. Soul 1. xii. (1620)248 A cord, 
to halter me in hell. 1649 G. Daniel Tr inarch., Riclu II, 
civ, The Great ones . . hanged are, The Rest were halter'd, 
Pardon 'd ; and 'twas faire. 1765 Meretriciad 49 Silent 
and sad as any Rogue cou'd be, That halter'd rode, to 
dreaded Tyburn tree. 1894 Voice (N. Y.) 13 Sept., The 
Chicago bombthrowers who were haltered for practising 
their principles. 

fig' . *<>33 T. Adams Exp. 2 Peter iii. 3 Lusts .. to serve 
him like Absalom, and halter him at the next bough. 1639 
Fuller Holy War v. vii. (1647) 239 Suffered to have rope 
enough, till they had haltered themselves in a Prsemunire. 

Hence Ha ltering vbl. sb. 

1591 Pe rcivall Sp. Diet., Cabestrage, haltering. 1598 
Florio, Capestratura prima, tbe first haltring of a coult. 

Haltered (hg-Haid), ppl. a. [f. Haltek sb* 
or v.] Having a halter on ; fastened with or as 
with a halter ; fig. fettered, hampered. 

1520 Treat. Ga taunt in Furniv. Ballads fr. MSS. I. 452 
They go haltered in them as horse in the stable. 1606 
Shaks. Ant. % CI. 11 1. xiii. 130 A halter'd necke, which do's 
the Hangman thanke, For being yare about him. 181 1 
Byron Hints from Hor. 281 A halter'd heroine Johnson 
sought to slay— We saved Irene, but half damn'd the play. 

+ Ha'lterer. Obs. rare~°. In 5 helterere. 
[f. Halter sbA + -mi 1.] A halter-maker. 

e 1425 Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 651/35 Hie capistrius, helterere. 

II Halter es (hceltT>nz\ sb.pl. Also alteres. 
[Gr. ahTrjpts (in sense 1), f. S-XKeoQai to leap.] 

1. Weights, similar to dumb-bells, held in the 
hands to give an impetus in leaping. 

1533 Elyot Cast. Itelthe xxxiii. (154 1) 47 The plummets, 
called of Galeo Alteres, whiche are nowe moch vsed with 
gret men.. are verrye good to be vsed fastynge, a lytel 
before breakefa^t or dyner. 1857 Birch Anc. Pottery (1858) 
I. 414 The halteres or leaping dumb-bells, are seen hung 
up. 1896 Daily .V>w 6 Apr. 5/7 An ordinary long jump 
. . made with the help of halteres or leaping dumb-bells. 

2. Entom. The pair of knobbed filaments, also 
called balancers and poisers, which in dipterous 
insects take the place of a pair of posterior wings. 

1823 in Crabb Techtwt. Diet. 1834 McMurtrie Cuvier's 
Anim. Knigd. 449 The halteres are entirely exposed. 1874 
Lubbock Orig. Met. Ins. \. 23 The hinder pair being 
represented by minute club-shaped orgaDS called ' halteres*. 

•f Halter-sack. Obs. [f. Haltek sb.* + Sack.] 
A ' gallows-bird ' : a term of obloquy. 

1598 Florio, Capcslro, a rope, a halter, a headstall. Also 
a wag, a halter-sack, or gallowes-clapper. 161 1 Ibid., 
Capcstrello. .a haltersacke, a waghalter. 1611 Beaum. & Fl. 
King a> ho A'. 11. ii. Away, you halter-sack, you. a 1616 — 
Triumph of Hon. i, Thy beginning was knapsack, and thy 
ending will be # halter-sack. 

Halter-sick, sb. and a. [prob. originating in 
an error for prec] A. sb. « Halteu-sack. 

1617 Minsheu Ducior, An Halter-sicke, or one that the 
gallowes groanes for, a knauish hoy. 

B. adj. r'Cf. death-sick^) 
1820 W. Tookk tr. Lncian I. 511 You .. villainous, in- 
famous halter-sick miscreant. 

Haltie, obs. form of Haughty a. 

Halting (h§-ltirj),^/. sb.i [f. Halt v\ + -ing 1.] 
The action of limping or walking lamely. 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. 224/2 Haltynge, elaudicacio. 1581 
Pettie Guazzo's Civ. Conv. lit. (1586) 147 b, And when he 
shall walke upright by himselfe, he may bold lie take uppe 
others for haultinge. 167a Sia T. Browne Lett. Friend xiii. 
(1881) 1 j6 Whether lameness and halting do still encrease 
among the inhabitants. 

b. transf. and fig. (See Halt z/ 1 . 4, 5.) 
c- 1430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode 1 11. xxx. (1869) 152 Ther is 



HALTING. 

noon haltinge so foul as lyinge. 1589 R. Harvey PL Perc. 
7, I would the woorst were curhd with a checkthong, as 
bigge as a towpenny halter, for halting with a Queene so 
good and gratious. i6>7 Sanoerson Serin. I. 269 Without 
hollo wness, halting, and hypocrisie. a 1680 Glanvili. Serm. 
v. (R), They lay in wait for our halting*. 1851 Helps 
Comp. Solit. vi, A wonderful halting in their logic. 

Halting, vbl. sb.* [f. Halt v.*] The action 
of making a halt ; stopping ; chiefly attrib. At or 
on which a halt is made, as halting ground, 
morning, point. (See also Halting-place.) 

1759 Robertson Hist. Scot. I. v. 347 After halting three 
hours, she set out for Hamilton, c 18x3 Mrs. Shrrwood 
Stories Ch. Catech. xxiv. 249 Halting Morning, the morn- 
ing when there is no parade. 1856 Kane Arct. Expl. II. x. 
110 When they reached any of the halting-huts. m 1869 E. A. 
Parkes Praci. Hygiene (ed. 3) 62 When halting ground 
is reached, it may he necessary to filter the water. 

Halting, ppl. a. [f. Halt vt\ 

1. That halts ; limping, lame. 

138a Wyclif Micali iv. 6, I schal gedere the haltinge. 
1483 Cat A. Angl. 172/2 Haltande, claudicans. 1564-78 
P,dlleyn Dial. agst. Pest. (1888) 81 Better is an haltyng 
man whiche kepeth the right waie than the swift runner., 
that wandereth a straie. 1849 M. Arnold Sonn. to Friend 6 
That halting slave, who in Nicopolis Taught Arrian. 

2. Jig. Maimed ; defective, imperfect* faulty. 
1533 Frith Another Bk. agst. Rasiell (1829) 228 That 

halting verse shall run merrily.. upon his right feet. 1611 
Bible Transl. Pre/. 7 If anything be halting, or super- 
fluous, or not so agreeable to the originall, the same may 
bee corrected. 1877 L. Morris Epic Hades hi. 248 How 
to reach with halting words That infinite perfection. 

3. Hesitating, wavering, shifting. 

1585 Abp. Sandys Serm. (184 1) 273 Their baiting hearts. . 
their friendly words and malicious deeds. 1875 Stubbs 
Const. Hist. II. xvii. 601 The weak and halting policy- of 
Edward II. 1878 B. Tavlor Deukaliou 11. ii. 60 An easy 
way Between two worlds to suit the halting crowd. 

Hence Haltingly adv., in a halting manner; 
limpingly, lamely {fit. and Jig.). Ha'ltingness, 
defectiveness, imperfection, faultiness. 

1580 Hollyband Treas. Fr. Tong, Boistement, haltingly. 
a 1603 T. Cartwricht Con/ui. Rkem. N. T. (1618) 341 
Him that walketh in the way, although it be haltingly. 1881 
Chr. Rossetti Pageant, etc 169 This Life is full ..Of halt- 
ingness and baffled shortcoming. 

Ha-lting-place. [f. Halting vbl. sb. 2 ] 
Place of halting ; temporary stopping-place. 

1797 Bewick Brit. Biros (1847) I. p. xxiv. note, In their 
long migratory flight . . to their halting places. 1837 Dickens 
Pickiv. ii, [They] had resolved to make Rochester their first 
halting-place. 

Halt-paee, var. of Halpace, Obs. 

t Haltstring. Obs. rare. = Stringhalt. 

1673 Lond Gaz. No. 823/4 A dark brown Mare .. having 
the haltstring in both the hinder leggs when she is cold. 

Haltyn, var. Hautain a. t Obs. 

Halud, ohs. pa. pple. of Hallow v. 

Halurgist (hse'ltfidgist). [f. Gr. a\-y salt + 
-ovpyot working + -1ST.] A worker in salt. 

1756 C. Lucas Ess. Waters II. 82 It is by the halnrgists, 
or workers in salt, called scum. 

Halurgy (hae-lfodgi). [f. as prec. + -ovpyla a 
working : cf. metallurgy.'] Salt-working. 

1853 Th. Ross Humboldt's Trav. III. xxxi. 255 A long 
residence in the salt-producing districts of Europe, and the 
labours of practical halurgy. 1854 in Mayne Expos. Lex. 

Halus, haluuen,haluwen: see Hallow sb. 1 

Halvans, sb. pi. [Deriv. of half, halve : cf. 
' halvans half-produce of labour, given instead of 
wages ' ( West Cornwall c?/.).] 

1849-50 We ale Diet. Terms, Halvans, in Cornish, there- 
fuse ore. 1874 J. H. Collins Metal Mining^ Gloss., Halvans, 
the refuse heap of mines, which still contain a small portion 
of ore, the residue of the dressing processes. 

Hence Halvaner (see quots.). 

1858 Sjmmonds Diet. Trade, Halvanner, a miner who 
dresses and washes the impurities from crude ores. 1880 
IV. Corn-mall Gloss., Halvaner, one who receives the half 
produce of his labour. 

Halve (hav), v. Forms : 4-6 halfe, 5-8 half, 
4- halve. [ME. half en, halven, f. Half sb.] 

1. trans. To divide into two halves or equal 
parts ; to share equally ; to deal out, take, or com- 
plete the half of ; to reduce to half. 

a 1300 E. E. Psalter liv. 24 Man-slaer and swyke! his 
daves halfe sal. a 1420 Hoccleve De Reg. Princ. 1246 
What I have, I wole it with you halve. 1483 Calk. Angl. 
170/2 To Halfe, mtdiare, dintidiare. a 1568 Ascham 
Scholem. (Arh.) 39 Not trobled, mangled, and halfed, but 
sounde, whole, full, and hahle to do their office. 1641 
W. Bray Sermon 23 The Church of Romc.halfes out to 
them an imperfect Sacrament. 1647 H. More Song of Soul 
11. App. Ixxxi, Not lightened entire, But halfed like the 
Moon. 1703 T. N. City <$• C. Purchaser 54 The setting off. . 
heing halfed. 1789 Coleridge Philedon Poems I. 5 The 
fervid Sun had more than halved the day. 1869 E. A. Parkes 
Pract. Hygiene (ed. 3) 5 These quantities might.. in most 
cases be halved. 

fig. 1638 Wotton Lett., Rem. (L.\ Our Nicholas, for I 
account him at least halfed hetween us, tells me that [etc]. 
1878 Browning La Saisiaz 59 Power that sinks and petti- 
ness that soars, all halved and nothing whole. 

t b. To attain or amount to the half of. Obs. 
1382 Wyclif Ps. liv. 24 [lv. 23 1 Men of blodis and trecche- 
rous shul not haluen ther da^es. 1398 Trrvisa Barth. De 
P. R.xvui. xv. 775 There is a manere wylde oxe that.. in 
cyther of hys homes may halfe the mesure that hyghte Bor. 

2. Carpentry. To fit (timbers^ together by Halv- 
ing, q.v. Also intr. for pass. 
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1804 Trans. Soc. Arts XXII. 43 An upright bar, with the 
horizontal bars halved into it. 1851 J. S. Macaulay Field 
Fortif. 159 The ends notched out so as to halve into each 
other. 

3. In Coif To halve a hole (with another), to 
reach it in the same number of strokes. Also, to 
' halve a round, a match. 

1857 Chambers' Inform. II. 693/1 When players are very 
j equally matched, neither party has, at the close of a day's 
play, gained an advantage ; every round has been halved, 
hence the match itself is halved, and remains to be played 
another day. 1894 Daily Nexvs 23 Apr. 2/5 They ultimately 
halved the match\ 1894 Times 28 Apr. 13/3 Both players 
reached the green in 3, and the hole was halved in 5. 

f4. intr. To render half service or obedience. 

1566 Ascham Divae Elizab. Wks. (1761) 183 Saul, first 
halfing with God, (as when God gave Amalec into his hand) 
then halting in religion. 1613-80 [see Halving sb> 1 b]. 

Hence Halved (havd), Halving,///, adjs. 

1619 W. Sclater Exp. i Thess. (1630)439 A mangled and 
halfed Decree of God, 1641 'Smectymnuus' Vind. Anstv. 
vi. 84 This you call a faithlesse and a halved citation. 18x5 
J. Gilchrist Labyrinth Demol. 41 Suited only to halfing 
and crooked thinkers. 1894 Westm. Gaz. 24 Apr. 7/2 After 
a halved match. 

Halve, obs. form of Half sb. 

HalvelillgS (ha*vlirjz), adv. [Cf. Halfling.] 
In half, in two halves. 

1846 J. Baxter Libr. Pract. Agric. (ed. 4) I. 397^ The 
horizontal poles are cleft halvelings, and nailed or tied to 
the uprights. 

Halvendeal : see Halfendeal. 
Halve-net : see Half-net. 
Halver 1 (ha-var). Obs. exc. dial. Also 7 halfer. 
[f. Halve v. + -er 1 .] 

1. One who halves ; one who has a half share in 
j anything ; a partner. 

1625 Bp. Mountagu App. Caesar n. v, 141 If your selves 
j and such Halfers in opinion, omnium horantm homines. 
1633 Terrier Tieths Swinton in tf. f Q. 6th Ser. (188O 
XI. 366 The inhabitants of Swinton as likewise the lands 
are partly Wholers and partly Halfers to the Churches or 
Parsonages of Wath and Mexborough. 1637 Rutherford 
Lett. 8 Sep. (1675) 85 Enough to me. .that Christ will have 
Joy and Sorrow Halfers of the Life of the Saints, a 1787 
J. Brown (Haddington) Set. Rem. (1807) 305 Christ is more 
than halver with me in this cleanly cross. 

2. A half-share ; esp. in halver si as an exclama- 
tion claiming half of something found. Cf. Half 
sb. 7 g. 

1517 Aberdeen Burgh Reeds. 24 July (Spalding CI.) Scho 
had ane young swyne in hawfaris betuix hir and Ellene Crip- 
pill. «8i6 Scott Antiq. xxiii, The beggar exclaimed, like 
a Scotch school-boy when he finds anything, 4 Nae halvers 
and quarters— hale o* mine ain, and nane of my neigh, 
bourns *. i8>5 Brockett N. C. Gloss, s.v., If the finder be quick 
he exclaims ' no halfers — findee keepee, losee seekee '. 1887 
S. Cheshire Gloss., Hafers the ordinary word which is 
used to claim half of any treasure-trove. 

ITPegge in Anonym, it. xlii. (a 1796) proposes 
halfer as the proper form for havier 1 a castrated 
fallow deer ' ; whence in Todd and later Diets. 

Halver 2 . One who fishes with a halve-net or 
half*net. 

181a Singer Agric. Dumfries 603 The halvers, or persons 
i who claim and practise this kind of fishing. 

Halving (ha'vin), vbl. sb. 1 [f. Halve v.] 

1. The action of the vb. Halve; division into 
two eqnal parts ; sharing equally. 

c 1*30 A rt Nombryng (E. E. T. Sj 6 The halfyng of euery 
I nombre. 1613 PuacHAS Pilgrimage (1614) 41 The often half. 
[ ing of ages. 

f b. The rendering of half service, divided obe- 
I dience. Obs. 

1613 Bp. Hall Recoil. Treat. (1614) 700 Against halving, 
hee will bee served with all the heart. 1642 Bp. Reynolds 
Israel's Petit. 16 To reprove and humble us, for our Hypo- 
I crisie and halvings with God. a 1680 Brooks in Spurgeon 
j Treas. Dav. Ps. cxix. 145 God neither loves halting nor 
halving ; be will be served truly and totally. 

2. Carpentry. A method of fitting two pieces of 
timber together by cutting out half the thickness 
of each, so as to let them into each other. 

1843-76 G wilt Archit. Gloss., Halving, a method of 
I joining timbers by letting them into each other. It is 
preferable to mortising. 1881 Young Every Man his own 
I Mechanic § 437 Halving is the simplest mode of performing 
the operation to which the term ' scarfing ' is applied. 

Halving, vbl. sb* [f. halve, Half(-net) + 
-ing Fishing with a half-net. 

1791 Statist. Acc. Scotl., Dum/riessh. II. 16 (Jam.) A 
second mode of fishing, called haaving or hauling. 181a 
Singer Agric. Dumfries 604 In halving, all animosities are 
forgot. 

Halvundele, var. of Halfendeal. 
Hal we, halwy, obs. forms of Hallow. 
Halwei, var. of Halewei, Obs. 
Haly, var. of Halely adv. 
I Halyard, halliard, liaulyard (hcelyaid, 
h^'l-). Naul. Forms : a. 4-5 halier, 5-6 hallyer, 
(5 halyher, halleyr, hayllyer, 6 heilier, 7 har- 
riar). j8. 7-9 hallyard, 7- halliard, halyard, (7 
I halli-yard, hallyeard), 8- haulyard. [orig. 
1 halier, hallyer, the same as Hallier, f. Halk v. : 
\ in 17th c. perverted by association with^m/.] 

1. A rope or tackle used for raising or lowering 
I a sail, yard, spar, or flag. 
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\ x 373 Indenture in Riley Lond. Mem. (1868) 370, 2 haliers, 
j 2 yerderopes . . 2 shettes. 1495-7 Naval Acc. Hen. VII, 
(1896) 106 Ropes cald Hawsers, Craneropes, Gynne ropes, 
Hal iers, Cartropes. Ibid. 107 Hallyers for the foresale. 
159a WvaLEV A rmorie 144 Wot any helliers end, Hawser, 
booling, but soone he will amend. 161 1 Cotgr., Guin- 
deresse.. the mizen halliards ; the rope whereby the mizen 
sayle is hoysed vp. x6ia Dekker If ii be not good Wks. 
1873 III. 293 Let goe your Harriars, let goe, amaine louere 
amaine. 16*7 Capt. Smith Seaman's Gram. v. 21 The 
Halvards belong to all masts, for by them we hoise the 
yards to their height. 1751 Smollett Per. Pic. (1779) I. 
ii. 16 From the sprit-sail-yard to the mizen top-sail haul- 
yards. 176a Falconer Shipwr. 11. 13 The bow-lines and 
the hall-yards quickly gone. 1835 M arryat Jac. Faith/. 
viii, Clap on, both of you, and get another pull at those 
haulyards. 1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk., Halliards, Hal- 
yards, Haulyards. 1879 Tennyson Defence of Lncknow i, 
Banner of England. .Shot through the staff or the halyard, 
b. With defining word prefixed : as 
Cro7vfoot halyards, lines through a block on the lower 
I stay, and bent to the crow-foot on the awning (Hamersly 
Naval Encvcl.) \ peak-halyards, those used on gaffs and 
hooked to the peak ; signal-halyards, light lines extending 
from the deck to tbe trucks or gaff-ends, used for hoisting 
signal-flags ; throat-halyards, those that are used on gaffs, 
hooked to the jaws, etc. 

1770 Winn in Phil. Trans. LX. 191 The pendant hal- 
liards, which pass over a sheave in the truck, on the 
top-gallant-mast-head. 1833 Marryat P. Simple xxviii, A 
tail-block and the studding-sail haulyards. 1836 —Midsh. 
Easy xvii, Made it fast to the peak halyards and hoisted it up. 

2. attrib., as halyard- block ; halyard-rack, a 
wooden framework in which the running part of 
any halyard is kept coiled, so as to be always clear 
for running. 

1833 Marryat P. Simple xii, I'll come to an anchor on 
the topsail halyard rack. <:x86o H. Stuart Seaman's 
Catech. 75 The mizen cap has a bolt on the after part for 
the peak halyard block. 

Halyer, var. Hallier. 

Halymote, Halyvey, obs. ff. Hallmote, 
Halewei. 

Ham (haem),^.i Forms : 1 ham(m, hom(m, 
3-4 homme, 3-7 hamme, 5 hame, 5- ham. [OE. 
hamim, homtyt, str. f. = OHG. hamma, MHG, 
hamme, Ger. dial, hamm, angle of the knee, Du. 
hamme (Kilian) ham 'ham'; cf. also, with single m, 
OHG. hama, MHG. hame, Flem. hame, ON. hgm : 
app. f. an OTeut. *ham-, *hamm- to be crooked.] 

1. a. That part of the leg at the back of the 
knee ; the hollow or bend of the knee. 

<riooo iELFaic Gloss, in Wr.-Wiilcker 160/13 Poples, 
hamm. c > iooo Sax. Leechd. II. 68 Monefcum men £e- 
scrincao his fet to his homme. Ibid, xebepe pa hamma mid 
bam stan baSe. a 1225 A tier. R. 122 Mid hommen iuolden, 
pet is, cneolinde. c 1290 S. Eng. Leg. I. 360/42 pe senewes 
in his hamme schronken. 13. . E. E.Allit. P. B. 1541 His 
cnes cachchez to close and cluchches his hommes. 4:1400 
LanJ raw's Cimrg. 295 Loke in his hamme, vnder his knee. 
1530 Palsgr. 228/2 Hamme of the legge, j'arret. 1581 
Marbeck ^. of Notes 921 We must not suppose that he 
doth sit with bended hammes. 1679 Confinement 31 With 
supple ham, and pliant knee. 1801 Strutt Sports # Past. 
111. v. 210 He hangs by bis hams upon a pole. 1831 
Brewster Nat. Magic x. (1833) 254 He broke it to pieces 
by the tendons of his hams. 

b. By extension : The back of the thigh ; the 
thigh and buttock collectively. Usually in //. 

155a Huloet, Hamme, femur. 1573 80 Baret A lv. H 57 
The vtter part of the thigh, the hamme, firtnur. 1676 
Hobbes Iliad (1677) 190 He cannot, without trembling, 
quiet sit ; But dances on his hams, and changes hue. 17^96 
Morse Amer. Geog. II. 562 They sit on their hams, with 
their legs and arms disposed in the manner of monkeys. 
1875 F. Hall in Lippincott's Mag. XVI. 753/1 Squatting 011 
thtir hams at respectful distance. 

c. In quadrupeds : The back of the hough ; the 
hough. 

x6o7 Topsell Fourf. Beasts (1658) 317 A kinde of Scab 
breeding in the ham, which is the bent of the hough. 1678 
Trans. Cri. Spain n. 156 To cut the bammes of the Mules 
of the Coach. 1735 Somerville Cltasei. 250 His [a hound'sl 
round Cat Foot, Strait Hams, and widespread Thighs . . 
confess his Speed. 

2. The thigh of a slaughtered animal, used for 
food ; spec, that of a hog salted and dried in' 
smoke or otherwise ; also, the meat so prepared. 

1637-50 Row Hist. Kirk ( Wodrow) 324 Mr. Henrie Elyth 
had such antipathie aganis an ham, that no sooner did he 
heare a ham spoken of but he swarfed. 1711 Steele Sped. 
No. 14 ? 8 A Jew eat me up half a Ham of Bacon. 171a Prior 
Extempore Invitation 4 If they can dine On hacon-ham, 
and mutton-chine. 1734 W. Snelgrave Guinea $ Stave 
Trade 210 Several Westphalia Hams, and a large Sow. 
1775 Romans Hist. Florida 331, I purchased some bear, 
bacon and venison hams of them. 1833 Marryat P. Simple 
xxv, A smoked mutton ham. 1854 Thackerav Rose <$• Ring 
xiv, She took out., some slices of ham. 

3. attrib. and Comb., as ham-pie, -smoker', ham- 
beetle, one of several American beetles whose larvje 
are destructive to hams, esp. Corytules {Necrobia) 
rujipes, the red-legged ham-beetle; ham-tail, 

I ? a (horse's) tail of a rounded shape like a ham. 
161 1 Cotgr., Veitte iartiere, the garter veine, or hamme 
veine. X705 Lond. Gaz. No. 4183/4 A .. Gelding .. with a 
Ham Tail. 1733 Pope Hor. Sat. 11. i. 46 None deny . . Darty 
his Ham-pie. 1829 T. Hook Bank to Barnes 164 Hani- 
smoker, and pork-butcher. 1848 Dickens Dombey vi, The 
old-established Ham-and-Beef Shop. 
Ham, sb? local. [OE. ham{m, hom(m, str. m. 
-OFris. ham, hem* him, NYrh.hamm, EFris./ww, 
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hamm a pasture or meadow enclosed with a ditch, 
LGer. hamm piece of enclosed land (on the Rhine, 
' meadow *) ; WFIem. ham meadow, in Kilian 
hamme, ham * pratum, pascunm ' ; a word confined 
on the continent to the Frisian and Lower Saxon 
area, where its specific application varies as in 
England.] A plot of pasture ground; in some 
places esp. meadow-land ; in others spec, an en- 
closed plot, a close. Found in OE., and still in 
local use in the south ; in some places surviving 
only as the name of a particular piece of ground. 

901-9 Charter of Eadweard in Cod. Dipl. V. 166 Danon 
on gerihte to Sceatdae meres hamme. ?<riooo Ibid. V. 383 
Da hammas 5a der mid rihte togebyriap. 16x7 Mixsheu 
Ductor, A Hamme or a tittle plot of ground growing by the 
riuers or Thames side, commonly crooked, and beset with 
many willow trees or osiers. 1*1630 Risdos Surx>. Devon 
(1810) 6 Between the North and the South Hams (for that 
is the ancient name there lieth a chain of hills. 1702 Loud. 
Gaz. No. 3838/4 The said Fair will be kept.. upon a Place 
..called the Ham. 1796 W. Marshall West Engl. I. 33 
The forests [would] be converted, by degrees, into common 
pastures, or hams. z88o Williams Rights 0/ Common 91 
Within these two meadows were several nams or home closes 
of meadow. x88i Blackmore Christowell iv, The sheep- 
wash corner in the lower ham. 

Ham, sb$ The OE ham Home, which, in 
composition, has been shortened to ham, as in 
Hampstead, Hampton {:—Hdmtii?i , Oakham , 
Lewis ham, etc., and, in this form, is sometimes 
used by historical writers in the sense ' town, 
village, or manor ' of the Old English period. 

1864 I. Taylor Words <$• Places (1882) 82 In the Anglo- 
Saxon charters we frequently find this suffix (ham) united 
with the names of families, never with those of individuals. 
187a E.W. Robertson Hist. Ess. 118 A separate homestead 
apart from the ham of the vill.^ 1874 Green Short /list. 3 
The home or ' ham ' of the Billings would be Billingham. 

t Ham, v . Obs. rare. [f. Ham sb.*] = Ham- 
string v. 

1618 Crt. j- Times J as. T (1840^ II. 114 The bailiffs as- 
saulted him in his coach, hammed his horses, and threatened 
no less unto himself. 

Ham, obs. var. am (see Bk v.) ; obs. f. Home. 

Hamac, hamaca, etc., obs. ff. Hammock. 

Hamacratic (hjemakne-tik), a. [f. Gr. a/ia 
together + tcparos rule -t- -ic] Pertaining to govern- 
ment based on mutual action. 

1838 F. Lieber Political Ethics n. exxviii. I. 414 More of 
a hamacratic character. 

Hamadryad (hxmadrersed). PI. -ads : also 
in Lat. form hamadryades (-ad/z). [ad. L. 
Hamadryas, a. Gr. 'AjiaS/way, chiefly in pi. Hama- 
dryad-es, ' A/xa 5pua 5- *s wood-nymph s,f.a/*a together 
with -f- 5/ws tree ] 

L Gr. and Lai. Mythol. A wood-nymph fabled 
to live and die with the tree which she inhabited. 

r 1386 Chaucer A'nf.'s T. 2070 In whiche they woneden 
in reste and pees Nyinphus, ffawnes, and Amadrides 
[v.rr. amadries, Amadryes]. 1390 Gower Con/. 11. 336 
With suche, as Amadriades Were cleped wodemaidens tho. 
1500 Spenser F. Q. i. vi. 18 The wooddy nymphes, faire 
Hamadryades,. .And all the troupe of light-foot Naiades. 
1664 Evelvn Sylva Concl. § 13 (R.) The fittest sacrifice for 
the royal oaks, and their hamadryads. 1769 Johnson Lett, 
to Mrs. Thrale 14 Aug., Nothing has deterred these au- 
dacious aldermen from violating the hamadryads of George 
Lane. 1873 Lowell Among ?ny Bks. Ser. 11. 166, I am 
not sure that the tree was a gainer when the hamadryad 
flitted and left it nothing but ship-timber. 

trans/. 1791 W. Baatram Carolina 357 An innocent 
frolic with this gay assembly of hamadryades [Indian girls]. 

2. Zoo/, a. A large, very venomous, hooded 
serpent of India ' Naja hamadryas, or Hamadryas 
■ Ophiophagus) claps), allied to the cobra. 

1863 Wood Jllnstr. Nat. Hist. 111. 140 The Serpent- 
eating Hamadryas. .feeds almost wholly on reptiles. 1894 
Daily News 4 June 7/5 When the Zoological Gardens were 
first opened, a hamadryad, imported with a selection of 
cobras, ate up fifty pounds' wortb of the latter before its 
nature was discovered. 

b. A large baboon of Abyssinia {Cynocephalus 
hamadryas). 

1894 Daily News 6 Dec. 5 3 Four hamadryads are now 
the sight of the day at the Jardin d'Acclimatation in 
Paris.. M. Milne-Edwards gives the hamadryad a high 
character for intellect. 

Hamal: see Hammal. 

Hamald, hamelt, hamel (h/m'ld, -'it, -'l), 
a. (sb.) Sc. Forms: 5 hameholde, 6 hamald, 
hammald, hamhald, 6-7 haim(e)hald, haym- 
hald(e, 8-9 hamelt, -eil, -el, -il, 9 hamilt. [A 
deriv. of hame Home, app. akin to ON. heimoll, 
heimull, heimill homely, domestic, household-.] 

Belonging to home, domestic; h ome-giown, home- 
made ; homely, vernacular; unpolished. 
. 1400 Merle Arth. 1843 Hethynge es hame holde, vse 
it whoso wille. 1513 Douglas Mneis 1. ii. 27 Cariand to 
I taly Thair vincust hammald goddis. 1597 Skene Dc Verb. 
Sign. s.v. Haimhahlarf Hamhald lint, or haimhald hemp, 
is that quhilk growis at haime. 172a Ramsay Three 
Bonnets IV, Thus I ha'e sung in hamelt rhyme, a 1774 
Fergusson Poems (1780) II. a 4 Gam.) To chaunt their 
hameil lays. 1805 J. Nicol Poems I. 93 (Jam.) To send 
some hamelt, rustic lays. 1809 J. Skinner's Misc. Poet. 

• or h o amil ft** 0r hi S h ^S™*- "832-53 

Whistle- Binkte (Scot. Songs) Ser. 111. 5 Auld hamilt cheer. 
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f f B. sb. In phr. borgh of haimhald {Old Sc. 
Law s , a pledge exacted from a seller of an article 

i that it is home produce. Obs. 

C1400 Bwroiv Lawes c. 128. § 1 Na man sail buy any 

! thing within burgh, without the seller finde him sufficient 

I borgh of haymhalde. c 1575 Balfour Praciicks (1754) 210 
Except the sellar find him ane sufficient pledge thairanent, 
and borgh of hamehald. 1609 Skene Reg. Maj. 15. 

Hence f Hamald, haimhald v. {Old Sc. Law), 
to prove (something withholden or claimed by 

i another) to be one's own property. Obs. 

CJS7S Balfour Praciicks (1754) 5*3 The perscwar sail 
hame-hald, and with him away have, the said beist or 
caitel. 1609 Skene tr. Quon. Attach, c. 10 §6 The chal- 
lenger sail haymhalde [debet hayntaldare] that thing, as 
his awin. 

Hamarchy (harmajki). [f. Gr. a>z together 
+ -apx«a rule.] Seeqnot.) 

1838 F. Lie be r Political Ethics 11. cxxviil I. 411 Hamar- 
chy.. is that polity which has an organism .. in which a 
thousand distinct parts have their independent action, yet 
are by the general organism united into one. .living system. 

Hamart, Sc. form of Homeward. 

HamartiologyChamajti^ lod^i). Theol. [mod. 
f. Gr. dfiapria sin + -logy.] The doctrine of sin ; 
that part of theology which treats of sin. 

1875 LiGHTFOOT Comm. Cot. (ed. 2) 119 The hamartiology 
of the Old Testament has its counterpart in the soteriology 
of the New. 1879 Farrar.SY. Paul II. 195 Righteousness 
and sin, soteriology and hamartiology, are the fundamental 
thoughts in St. Paul's theological system. 

Hence Hamartio'logist. 

1890 Microcosm (N. Y.) Mar., Scientific and scriptural 
hamartiologists. 

Hamate (h^*m/t), a. [ad. L. hamat-ns fur- 
nished with or shaped like a hook, f. ham-us hook : 
see -ate 2 .] Furnished with hooks, or having the 
shape of a hook ; hooked. (Chiefly in Nat. Nisi.) 

1744 Berkelev Siris § 227 To explain cohesion by hamate 
atoms is accounted ignotum per ignotins. 1854 Woodward 
Mollusca (1856J 108 Teeth single, hamate. 

Hamated (h^-m^ted), a. [f. as prec] ***prec. 

1697 Phil. Trans. XIX. 685 Small hamated or crooked 
Prickles. 1704 Swift Mech. Operat. Spirit Misc. (17 11) 
294 Nothing less than a violent Heat can disentangle these 
Creatures from their hamated Station of life. 

t Ha'mbargh. Obs. or dial. Forms : 5 ham- 
berwe, -burwe, 8-9 howmbark. [f. Hame 2 
+ OE. -beorg, -berg = gebeorg protection : cf. hia- 
fod-beorg helmet, healsbeorg hauberk, gorget. The 
elements are the same as in the synonymous 
Bargham, (berhom,brecham, barhum).] The collar 
of a draught horse ; a bargham or brecham. 

13.. Gloss W. de Biblesw. MS. Arundel 220 If. 302 (Way 
Projup. Parv. 33) Les cous de chiuaus portunt esteles 
{gloss hames, MS. Phi 11. hamberwest Coleres de quyr 
(gloss beruhames). 14.. Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 580/23 
Epyphium, an hamborwe. Ibid. 599/12 Epifium, an ham- 
hurwe. c 1746 ). Collier (Tim Bobbin) Lane. Dial. Wks. 
I (1862) 52 His wig. .on lee like o howmbark on his shilders. 

Hence f Ha-mbarghz>. trans., to put a collar ou. 

14. . Voc. in Wr.AVulcker 580/24 Epyphio, to bamburwe. 

Hamber, hambir, obs. ff. Hammer. 
Hamber, obs. form of Amber sb. 2 

1481 Caxton Reynard (Arb.) 14 Vij hamber barelis ful. 

Hamber-line (hae mbaj lain). Naut. [corr. 
I of Hamburgh] (See quot. 1867.) 

1853 Sir H. Douglas Milii. Bridges (ed. 3) 109, a skeins 
I of hamber line, to lash the planks to the outside cables. 
1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk., Hamber, or Hambro'dine, 
small line used for seizings, lashings, etc. 

H amble, v. Obs. exc. dial. Forms : 1 hame- 
lian, (3 pa.pple. heomelede), 4 hameled, ham- 
led, 7-9 hamble, hamel, 9 hammel. [OE. 
hamelian to mutilate = OHG. hamaldn, MHG. 
hame hi, ON. hamla to maim, mutilate ; from an 
adj. appearing in OHG. as hamal maimed, muti- 
lated, whence mod.G. hammel a castrated sheep.] 

1. trans. To mutilate, maim ; to cut short, dock ; 
spec, to cut off the balls of the feet of (dogs) so as 
to render them unfit for hunting. 

(Erroneously taken in 17th and 18th c. as — Han/string.) 

a 1050 O. E. Chron. an. 1036 Sume hi man blende, suine 
man hamelode. rxao5 Lav. 11206 He heomelede ba reuen, 
nalde he mxnne bi-lefuen. 1*1374 Chaucer Troylns 11. 915 
(064) Algate a fot is hameled of by sorwe. c 1394 P. PI. 
Crede 300 Hosen in harde weder y-hamled by pe ancle. 
1607 Cowell Interpr., Hameling of ^ogges, or hambling, is 
all one with the expeditating of dogges. 1616 Bullokar 
Engl. Expos., Hameled^ cut off, abated {obs.). [1727-51 
Chambers Cycl., Hameling, or Ham-stringing, the act of 
cutting the great tendon, vulgarly called the ham-string.} 

2. intr. To walk lame. dial. 

1828 Craven Dial., Hamel, to walk lame. 1863 Mrs. 
Toogood Yorksh. Dial., Hamlin, walking lame. 

Hence + Hamble -shanked a., maimed or lame 
in the leg. 

1661 K. W. Con/. Charact., fnfortner (i860) 47 A club- 
footed, hambleshanckt ..hircocerous. 

Hamblet, obs. form of Hamlet. 

Hamburg, -burgh (hce-mb»jg, -tofttf). 
[Hamburg, a city of North Germany.] 

1. (Also Hamburg grape) Name of a black variety 
of the grape, of German origin, which is specially 
adapted to hothouse cultivation. 

1838 Penny Cycl. X. 500/2 Grapes . . The following are 
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suitable for a vinery :— Hlack Frontignan, Black Prince, 
Black Hamburg. 189a Barron Vines «y Vine Cult. (ed. 3) 
139 The Black Hamburgh Grape is stated to have been 
imported from Hamburgh in the early part of the last 
century by Mr. John Warner .. Hence it became known as 
Warner's Black Hamburgh, i. e. Mr. Warner's Black Grape 
from Hamburgh . .The best known [of its German names, 
are] Troliinger, and Fran ken thaler, whicb, of late year*, 
has been much adopted in this country by some as synony- 
mous with Black Hamburgh, by others as representing a 
larger and coarser variety. 

2. Name of a small variety of the domestic fowl. 

1857 Chambers' Inform. People I. 647/2 True-bred Ham- 
burgs never shew any inclination to sit.. The Ham burgs 
are very timid, shy fowls, and easily distressed. 1885 
Tegetmeier in Encycl. Brit. XIX. 645/1 The Hamburghs, 
erroneously so called from a name given them in the classi- 
fication adopted at the early Birmingham shows, are chiefly 
breeds of English origin. 

t Hame Obs. Forms : 1 ham, (in comb.) 
•hama, -homa (5 haum), 4-6 hame. [OE. 
-hama — OS., OHG. ~hamo in comb, 'covering, 
garment', MHG. -hame, -ham ; also ON. hams, 
(Da. ham) snake's slough, cf. hames in qnot. 13.. .] 
A covering, esp. a natural covering, integument ; 
skin, membrane, slongh of a serpent). 

Beoivnlf (Z.) 1570 Bil eal Surh-wod fa?gne flaesc-homan. 
I* 1000 Joe. in Wr.-Wulcker 276/23 Camisa, ham. 13.. 
K. Alls. (Laud MS. 385) Neptenabus. .takeb hym hames of 
dragon, /bid. 391 Offe he cast his dragons hame. c 1440 
Provtp. Parv. 224/2 Hame. thyn skynne of an eye, or oper 
lyke, membranula. c 1440 Capgrave Life St. Kath. in. 11 32 
All pis ilk tyme per was a hame Of blyndenes be-for bis 
ermytcs yje. 1544 Phaer Rcgim. Lyfe (15531 Cvja, An 
Adders hame sodden in wine. 1546 — Bk. Childr. x. 5 The 
hame or skynne of an adder or a snake, that she casteth. 

Hame 2 (h^m). Also 6 haame, haume, 8 
dial, hawm, 9 hearer, dial, haam, Sc. haim. [Not 
known before 1300. Corresponds to MDu. hame, 
hae?n, MHG. dial, hame, Du. haam, LG. Westph. 
I ham : perh. from an OTent. root *ham- to hold 
! against, hinder.] Each of two curved pieces of 
wood or metal placed over, fastened to, or forming, 
the collar of a draught horse. 
I 1303 R. Brvnne Handl. Svnne 11496 5yt wyl bey neuer 
shryue here shame, So are pey bound- yn be fendes hame. 
13. . (see Hambargh]. 1483 Cath. Angl. 172/2 A Hame of 
a horse. 1501 Douglas Pal. Hon. 1. 425 Euyr hamis 
conuenient for sic note, And raw silk brechamis ouir thair 
halsis hingis. 1577 B. Googe Heresbach's Husb. 1. (1586) 
11b, Collers, Bridle reynes, Headstalles . . Haames. 1611 
Cotgr., Attelles, the haumes of a draught horses collar; 
the two flat sticks that incompasse it. 1616 Surfi.. & 
Markh. Country Farme 538 Horses with open collars, and 
large hames. 1794 W. Felton Carriages (1801) 1 1. 146 The 
H earns are the two irons made to fix round the neck collar. 
1883 J . P. Groves From Cadet to Captain xxii. 223 Harness- 
ing.. Nellie's ponies.. he managed to get the hames upside 
down, with tbe kidney-links on tbe top of the collars. 

b. attrib. and Comb., as hame-loop, -?naker i 
-strap, •tcrrct, -tug. 

1794 W. Felton Carriag s (1801) 1 1. 139 The Heam-Tugs 
. . arc riveted to the heam-loops. 1826 Sporting Mag. 
XVIII. 393 A pole-chain may be unhooked, or a hame 
strap get loose. 

Hame, obs. and Sc. f. Home; obs. f. Ham, 
Haulm ; var. Hem Obs., them. 
Hameil : see Hamald. 

t Hamel. Obs. exc. dial. Also hameil, -il. 

[a. OF. hamel (13th c. in Littr£), mod.F. ham eat/, 
med.L. hamellum), dim. of *ham (Picard ham, 

hem), a. YVGer. haim village, dwelling, Home.] 
= Hamlet. 

1-1514 Exam. Cokcye Afore in Cheikam Misc. (1856) 
II. 7 How feere the town or hameil of Aynsworth extends. 
1523 Fitzherb. Surv. xv. (1539) 33 No townschyppe nor 
hameil. 1708 Termes de la Ley 390 Hamlet, Hamel, or 
Hampsel are diminutives of Ham, which signifies an 
Habitation. ^746 ). Collier (Tim Bobbin) Lane. Dial. 
I Wks. (1862) p. xxxvii. They look'nt on im as th' Hammil- 
I Scoance. 1885 Cheshire Gloss., Haviil Sconce, the light of 
I the village or hamlet. 

Hamel, variant of Hamald, Hamble. 
Hamelet, Hamelt : see Hamlet, Hamald. 
t Hamel-tree. Obs. or dial. (See qnot.) 
1740 [W. Ellis in] Lond. Mag. 386 That cross Piece of 
' Wood, to which the wheel-horses in a Coach are fasten'd, 
which I call a Hameldree. 

Hamely, Sc. form of Homely. 

Hamer, Hamester, obs. ff. Hammer, -ster. 

Hamesncken, t-soken (h^-mstfk'n). Old 
Eng. and Sc. Law. Forms : 1 h&ms6cn, 3 ham- 
sokne, 4 hamsokene, homsokne ; Hist. 7-9 
hamsoken, homesoken; Sc. 7 haimsuckin, 
-suken, 8 -sucken, 7- hamesucken. [OE., f. 
hdm home, dwelling + sden fem., seeking, visiting, 
attack, assault, ON. s6kn attack.] 

1. The crime of assaulting a person in his own 
house or dwelling-place. Now only in Scotch Law. 

a 1000 Laws of Edmund II. c 3 Be mund-brice and be 
ham-socnum. c 1030 Laws of Cnut 11. c. 62 (63) Gif hwa 
ham-socne sewyrce jebete pset mid fif pundan. £-1250 
Br acton De. Leg. Angl. tlx. 11. xxiii. (Rolls) II. 464 II am - 
sokne, quse dicitur invasio domus contra pacem domini regis. 
1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) II. 95 Hamsokene ober Ham- 
fare, a rese i-made in bous. c 1575 Balfour Praciicks (1754) 
541 Na man may challenge ane uther of hamesucken, hot 
for assail^eing him at his awin proper house and dwelling- 
place. 1753 Steivarfs Trial 123 In the crime of hamesucken, 
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he and his accomplices might be aN equally principals. 1773 
Erskine Inst. Law Scott. 719 Haimesucken..is the crime 
of beating or assaulting a person within his own house. 1827 
Scott Jml. I. 367 Half a dozen Selkirk processes, among 
others one which savours of Hamesucken. 

2. A franchise of holding pleas of this offence and 
receiving the penalties imposed on the offender; 
also the penalty or mulct itself. (By English legal 
antiquaries variously misunderstood and errone- 
ously explained.) 

1020 Charter of Cnutin Earle Land Charters (1888) 233 
past he beo his saca and socne wyroe and gri5 bryces, and 
ham socne and forstealles and infangenes beofes. C1250 
Gloss. Law Terms in Rel. Ant. I. 33 Hamsokne, quite de 
entrer en autri ostel a force, c 1390 Fleta i. xlvii. 9 18 (1647) 
63 Hamsokne [signat] quietantiam misericordiae intrusionis 
in alienam domum vi & injuste. 1379 Rastell Expos, diff. 
Words 132 Home soken (or hame soken), that is, to bee 
quite of amerciaments for entring into houses violently and 
without licence, and contrary to the peace of the king. 
And that you holde plea of such trespasse done in your 
Court, and in your lande. 1717 Z> hunt's Law Diet. (ed. 3), 
Homcsoken, Ham soken. .the Privilege or Freedom which 
every Man hath in his House; and he who invades that 
Freedom is properly said facere Homesoken. This 1 take 
to be what we now call Burglary \ Ibid., It is also taken 
for an Impunity to those who commit this crime. 1769 
Blackstone Comm. IV. xvi. 223 Burglary, or nocturnal 
housebreaking, .which by an antient law was called hame- 
secken, as it is in Scotland to this day. 1861 Riley Liber 
Albus Gloss. 326 Hampsokne, literally House- protection, 
i. e. the protection from assault afforded by a man's house. 

tHa-mfare. Old Law. Obs. [OE. type *kdm- 
fam, f. hdm, home, dwelling + faru going, passage, 
expedition.] = Hamesucken i. 

a 1135 Laws Hen. I, c. 80 § 11 Hamsocna est, vel hamfarej 
st quis premeditate ad domum eat..et ibi eum invadat, si 
die vel nocte hoc faciat. 1387 [see Hamesucken]. 1610 
Holland Camden's Brit. 1. 223. 1670 Blount Law Diet., 
Ham/arc. 1717 Ibid. (ed. 3) s. v., I rather think that Ham- 
fart. As a Breach of the Peace in a House. 

Hamhald, obs. form of Hamald. 

Hamiform (hi u mif£rm), a. [f. L. hdmus 
hook : see -pokm.] Hook-shaped. 

a 1849 Maunder cited in Woac. (i860). 

Hamil, hamilt : see Hamald. 

Hamillet, obs. form of Hamlet. 

Hamiltonian (hsemiltJ u -nian), a. (sb.) [f. 
the surname Hamilton + -ian .] A. adj. a. Per- 
taining to James Hamilton (1 769-1 831), or to his 
system of teaching languages, b. Pertaining to 
the Scottish philosopher and logician, Sir William 
Hamilton (1788-1856). C. Pertaining to or in- 
vented by the Irish mathematician, Sir William 
Rowan Hamilton (1805-65), as Hamiltonian 
equation, function, operator, d. Pertaining to or 
holding the doctrines of the American statesman, 
Alexander Hamilton, a leader of the Federalist 
party (1 757-1804). B. sb. A follower of any of 
the above. 

1826 Syd. Smith Wks. (1869) 531 We would have Hamit- 
tonian keys to all these books. 1858 S. A. Alliaone Diet. 
Eng. Lit. I. 755 Hamilton, James, ' author of the Hamil- 
tonian system excited much attention in the learned world 
by his publications . . of interlinear English translations of 
books tn various languages. 186$ Bowen Logic viit 228 
(heading) The Hamiltonian Doctrine of Syllogisms. Ibid. 
252 Under the Hamiltonian doctrine of eight fundamental 
Judgments, we have five hundred and twelve conceivable 
Moods. 1879 H. Adams Gallatin 174 (Cent.) Laying en- 
tirely aside the general proposition that the Hamiltonian 
Federalists considered a national debt as in itself a desirable 
institution. 

Hamiltonism (hse-miltsniz'm). [f. as prec. 
4- -ism.] The doctrine or philosophy of Sir 
William Hamilton (see prec. b). 

1867 Mill Exam. Hamilton iii. (ed. 3) 37 This is Kantism, 
but it is not Hamiltonism. 

Hamirostrate (h^mirp-str#), a. [f. L. hdmus 
hook + rostr-um beak : see -ate 2 .] Having a 
hooked beak. In mod. Diets. 

Hamite (hoe •msit), sbJ- and a. Also 7~9 
Chamite, 9 Khamite. [f. Ham (formerly spelt 
Cham, Heb. Dn, Gr, X<i/i, L. Cham), name of 
the second son of Noah (Gen. vi. 10) + -ite.] 

A. sb. f 1. A follower of Ham : used as a 
term of obloquy. (Cf. Gen. ix. 22-25.) Obs. rare. 

1645 PtLGiTT Hcrcsiogr. (1647) 59 Terming . . us. . Balamites, 
Chamites, Cainites. 

2. A descendant of Ham ; a person belonging to 
one of the nations or tribes supposed to be 
descended from Ham (cf. Gen. ix. 18, 19), viz, 
the Egyptians and other African races. 

1854 C. C. J. Bunseh Chr. <$• Mankind IV. {title) The 
Asiatic origin of the Khamites or Egyptians, i860 R. S. 
Poole in Diet. Bible I. 742 Egypt may have been the first 
settlement of the Hamites whence colonies weot forth. 

B. adj. =*Hamitic (see below). 

1842 PaicHABD Nat. Hist. Man 1^4 The Phoenicians or 
Canaanites, both being Chamite, and not Shemite, nations. 
1871 P. Smith Anc. Hist. East 6 The Hamite Race ..is 
located in Africa and South Arabia. 

Hence Hamitio (hsemrtik) a., belonging to the 
Hamites; esp. applied to a group of African 
languages, comprising the ancient Egyptian, and 
the Berber, Galla, and allied extant languages. 
Vol. V. 
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Hamitism (harmitiz'm), the fact of being a 
Hamite. 

1844 G. S. Faber Eight Diss. (1845) II. 273 Of Hammitic 
Origin. 1854 C. C. J. Blnsen Chr. $ Mankind 111. 183 
Chamitism,or ante-Historical Semitism. Ibid., The Chamitic 
deposit in Egypt, i860 Far rah Orig. Lang. 215 The Egyp- 
tian language belongs then to a Chamitic family. 1861 J. G. 
Siieppard Fall Rome iii. 116 Considering Hamitism as 
nothing more than a special form of Semitism, and altogether 
unconnected with the Turanian family. 1877 Dawson Orig. 
World xii. 260 The Semitic and Hamitic mythologies are 
derived from the primeval cherubic worship of Eden. 

Hamite (h^-mait), sb* [ad. mod.L. generic 
name Hamites, f. hdm-us hook : see -ite.] A fossil 
cephalopod having a shell of a hooked shape. 

1832 De la Beche Geol. Man. (ed. 2) 265 The hard black 
limestone (containing an abundance of Scaphites, Hamites, 
Turrilites, and other fossils). 1847 Ansted Aw. World x. 
244 A hooked shell, .called a Hamite. 

fHa-mMn. Obs. [?f. HamjJ.i] (See quot.) 

1616 Bullokar Engl. Expos., Hamkin, a pudding made 
vpon the bones of a shoulder of mutton, all the flesh being 
first taken off. [So in Cockeham, Blount). 

Hamlet (harmlet). Also 4 hamelat, hamillet, 
4-6 hamelett(e, 4-7 hamelet, 6 hamlette, 7 
hamblet. [a. OF. hamelet, in AFr. also hamelete, 
hamlette, (med.L. hameletum, -letta), secondary 
dim. of hamel: see Hamel.] A group of houses 
or small village in the country; esp. a village 
without a church, included in the parish belonging 
to another village or a town. (In some of the 
United States, the official designation of an incor- 
porated place smaller than a village.) 

c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 310 be fote men ilk a flok, 
A pouere hamlete toke, be castelle Karelauerok. Ibid. 340 
He died at a hamelette, men calle it Burgh bisandes. 1483 
Cath. Angl. 172/2 A Hamelett, villnla. 1546 in Eng. 
Gilds (1870) 222 W* vij lyttle hamlettes therto belonging. 
1604 Viettf of Fraunce Cb, One hundred thirtie two 
thousand of Parish Churches, Hamlets, and Villages of all 
sorts. 1675 Ocilby Brit. Introd. 3 The Hamlets of the 
Tower made up 2 Regiments. 1750 GaAY Elegy iv, The 
rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep. i8ao Scott Monast. 
i, A small village or hamlet, where . . some thirty or forty 
families dwelt together. 1888 BavcE Amer. Commw. II. 
it. xlviii. 247 Ohio, .divides her municipal corporations into 
(a) cities, .(b) villages, .and (r) hamlets, incorporated places 
with less than 200 inhabitants. 

attrib. 1641 Commons Jrnls. II. 262 For the Hamlet 
Men, it was Harvest-time. 1879 Jefferies Wild Life in 
S. Co. 123 The thatcher, tbe most important perhaps of the 
hamlet craftsmen. 

b. trans/. The people of a hamlet, (poetic.) 

1726-46 Thomson Winter 422 Hamlets sleeping in the 
dead of night. 1830 Tennyson In Mem. x, Where the 
kneeling hamlet drains The chalice of the grapes of God. 

Hence Ha-mleted a., located in a hamlet. 
Hamletee*r, an inhabitant of a hamlet. Ha'm- 
letize v. U. S., to incorporate as a hamlet ; hence 
Hamletization. 

1627-77 Feltham Resolves 11. xlix. 256 Hamletted in 
some untravelled village of the duller Country. 1825 T. 
CaoMWELL Hisi. Colchester 102 Overcoming a feeble 
opposition from the Tower Hambleteers. 1876 T. Hardy 
Ethelberta (1890) 283 Going back to give the rudiments of 
education to remote hamleteers. 1893 Dispatch (Columbus) 
□ Feb., The controversy concerning the hamletizing of 
Bullitt Park. Ibid., Annexation, not bamletization, should 
occur. 

Hamloun, in Gaw. and Gr. Knt., error for 
haniloun, Havelon v. 

Hamly, -nes, obs. north, ff. Homely, -iness. 
Hamlynge, obs. form of Ambling. 

C1440 Eng. Cong. Irel. (E. E. T. S.) 89 Vnneth he wolde 
ryde any hamlynge hors but mych trottynge hors. 

Hainmack, hammacoe, etc. : see Hammock. 

SI Hammal, hnmmaul (h»ma-l).^ Also 8-9 
hamaul, 9h.am.al, khamal. [Arab. Jl*^ hammal 
porter, f. Iiamala to carry.] A Turkish or Oriental 
porter ; in Western India, a palanquin-bearer. 

1766 Grose Voy. E. Ind. (1772) I. 120 (Y. s.v. Hnmmaul) 
The Hamauls or porters, who make a tivelihood of carrying 
goods to and from the warehouses. 1839 Miss Pardoe 
Beauties ojf Bosph. 38 (Stanf.) Here the khanials deposit 
the heavy bale. 1845 Stocqu ELEa Handbk. Brit. India 
(1854)93 T ne palankeen-bearers (called hammals at Bombay). 
1878 H. M. Stanley Dark Coni. 1. 1. 37 Hamals, bearing 
clove and cinamon bags. 

Hammald, obs. form of Hamald. 
II Hammam, hummaum (h^ma-m).^ Also 7- 
hamam ; and see Hummum. [Arab. fram- 

mam bath.] An Oriental bathing establishment, 
a Turkish bath. 

1625 Purchas Pilgrims II. ix. 1419 (Stanf.), I went to the 
Hammam. 1704 J. Pitts Acc. Mohammetans 47 They 
have many Hammams or Wash-houses to bath themselves 
in. 1820 T. S. Hughes Trav. Sicily I. vi. 174 (Stanf.) We 
proceeded to the public hummaum, or Turkish bath. 183a 
Gell Pompeiana I. vi. 87 The first chamber of an oriental 
hamattn 1844 Mem. Babylonian P'cess 11-33 There.. she 
is free from the jealous espionage of her lord, which stops 
at the hammam 's threshhold. 

Hammed (hsemd), a. [f. Ham sb.* + -ed 2 .] 
Having hams ; usually in comb., as Cat-hammed, 
jickle-ham med. 

1711 Loud. Gaz. No. 4808/4 Stolen or strayVL.a bay 
Gelding. .fickle hamm'd. 

Hammel, variant of Hamble. 
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Hammer (hre-mai), sb. Forms: 1 hamor, 1-3 
homer, 1-5 hamer, 4 hamyr, 4-5 hamur, 5 
hamere, hamour(e, -owre, 6 Sc. hemmir, 6- 
hammer. 3. 5 hambir, -yr, 5-7 hamber. 
[Common Teutonic : OE. hamor, -er, hpmer = 
OS. hamur (MDu., Du. hamer), OHG. hamar 
(Ger. hammer), ON. hamarr. The Norse sense 
'crag', and possible relationship to Slav, kamy, 
Russ. kamen 1 stone, have suggested that the word 
originally meant ' stone weapon '.] 

1. An instrument having a hard solid head, usually 
of metal, set transversely to the handle, used for 
beating, breaking, driving nails, etc. Hence, a 
machine in which a heavy block of metal is used 
for the same purpose (see Steam-hajimer, Tilt- 
hammer, Trip-hammer). 

Knight of the hammer, a blacksmith or hammerman. 
Throwing the hammer, an athletic contest, consisting in 
throwing a heavy hammer as far as possible. 

a iooo Juliana # 237 Carcernes duru..homra geweorc. 
ciooo Ags. Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 272/36 Malleus, hamer. 
c 1050 Ibid, 182/23 Porticulus, hamor. a 1225 Ancr. R. 284 
Wultu bet God nab be no fur in his smi58e — ne belies — ne 
homeres? C1369 Chaucea Dethe Blaunche 1164 As hys 
brothres hamers ronge Vpon hys Anuelet vp and doon. 1413 
Pilgr. Sowle (Caxton 1483) iv. xxx. 78 Without en strook of 
hamour. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 225/1 Hamur (v. rr. hambyr, 
hamowre), malleus. 1528 in Rye Cromer (1889) 55 Withe 
too grett yerne hambers. 1555 Eden Decades 161 Such 
maces and hammers as are vsed in tbe warres. 1606 Shaks. 
Ant. 4- CI. Y. ii. 210 Mechanicke Slaues With greazie 
Aprons, Rules, and Hammers. 17x7 De Foe Mem. Ch. 
Scot I. 11. 38 He that has a Nail to drive, will not want a 
Hammer. 1851 D. Wilson Preh. Ann. (1863) I. n. ii. 359 
The perforated oblong stone for a hammer. 1851 Richard- 
son Geol. 473 [Those] known by the name of Sedgwick's, 
and by that of De la Beche's geological hammer. Ibid. 474 
M ineralogical hammers of various forms. 1839 Auiobiog. 
Beggar boy 4 The marriage was celebrated in a common 
lodging-house in Gretna Green. I believe the ceremony 
was performed by a knight of the hammer. 

fig> A person or agency that smites, beats 
down, or crushes, as with blows of a hammer. Cf. 
L. malleus, O.F. martel. 

[1308 Inscr. on tomb of Edw. /.in Westtn. Abbey, Edvar- 
dus Primus : Scotorum Malleus : Hie est : mcccvui : Pactum 
serva.] 1382 Wvclip Jer, t. 23 Hou to-broke and to-brosid 
is the hamer of al erthe ? 1587 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VI. 
43 Saladinus .. be strong hamer of Cristen men. 1614 
Sylvestea Bethnlia's Rescue iv. 30 Let my victorious hand 
Be scourge and hammer of this Heathen Band. 1655 Fuller 
Ch. Hist. ni. xiv. § 14 As malleus Scotorum, the hammer 
or mauler of the Scots, is written on the tomb of King 
Edward the First in Westminster; incus Scotorum, the 
anvil of the Scots might as properly be written on the 
monument (had he any) of Edward the Second. 1674 
Hickman Qninquart. Hist. Epist. (ed. 2) Aivh, St. Austin 
(the hammer of Pelagianism). 1679 J. Goodman Penit. 
Pardoned 11. i. (1713) 154 Broken by the hammer of afflic- 
tion. 1873 Edith Thompson Hist. Eng. xxviii. r 5 Thomas 
Cromwell. .has been called 'the Hammer of the Monks'. 

2. In various specific senses or uses : 

a. A lever with a hard head arranged so as to 
strike a bell, as in a clock. 

1546 Ludlow Churchw. Acc. (Camden) 26 Item, for 
shotynge on hammer and a sprynge. 1601 Cornwallyes 
Ess. xi, A Clocke, whose hammer was stricken by an Image 
like a Man. 1864 Skeat Uhlands Poems 319 Within the 
gray church-tower The hammer strikes the midnight hour. 
1872 Ellacombe Ch. Bells Devon i. 22 At Exeter.. each 
bell has a sort of clock hammer striking on the outside, 
f b. The knocker of a door. Obs. 

1585 Higins tr. Junius Nomencl. 214/2 Comix.. the. ring 
or iron bammer wherewith we knocke at the doore. 1591 
Percivall Sp. Diet., Alddua de puerta, tbe ring or hamer 
of a doore. 1625-6 Purchas Pilgrims 11. r66i They neuer 
knock at tbe Gate (for there is no Ring or Hammer). 1627 
Lisander <$• Cal. vi. 104 They heard againe great knocking 
at the gate by the hammer thereof. 

c. Fire-arms, (a) In a flint-lock, a piece of steel 
covering the flash-pan and struck by the flint ; (b) 
in a percussion-lock, a spring lever which strikes 
the percussion-cap on the nipple ; {c) applied to 
analogous contrivances by which the charge is 
exploded in various modem kinds of guns. 

1590 Sir J. Smyth Disc. Weapons 11. 47 To strike just 
upon the wheeles being fire-lockes, or upon the hammers or 
steeles, if they be Snap-hances. 1745 Desaguliers tr. 
Gravesande's Nat. Philos. I. 108 To drive the Cock, which 
carries the Flint against the Hammer. 1833 Rtgnl. Instr. 
Cavalry \. 30 The flint strikes the hammer. 1851 Offic. 
Catal. Gt. Exhib. 1203 Percussion-gun, with an improved 
under-box and a safety hammer. 

d. A small bone of the ear ; the malleus. 

1615 Crooke Body of Man 531 With three Bones, the 
smallest of tbe whole body . .the first is called the Hammer, 
the second the Anuile, the third tbe Stirrop. 1718 J. Cham- 
beslayne Relig. Philos. (1730) I. xiii. § 5 The Auditory 
Bones are four in Number, the Hammer, the Anvil, the 
Stirrup, and between the Anvil and Stirnipthere lies a small 
Bone. 1879 Calderwood Mind $ Br. 71 The first booe has 
a rounded head, a narrow neck . . its shape has ted to its 
name hammer. 

e. A small hammer or mallet used by auctioneers 
to indicate by a rap the sale of an article. Hence 
in phrases, as to bring {send, put up) to the hammer* 
to sell by auction ; to go or come to or under the 
hammer, to be sold by auction. 

(A similar hammer is used by a chairman to call a meeting 
to order.) 
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171 7 PaiOR Alma m. 571 When my dear volumes touch 
the hammer. 1784 Cowper Task VI. 291 Oft as the price- 
deciding hammer falls. 1828 Marlv Life Planter Jamaica 
181 These girls were brought to the hammer to pay their 
father's debts, being held to be part of his moveable property. 
1842 Tennyson Audley Crt. 59 His books . . Came to the 
hammer here in March- 1856 Reaoe Never too late x, He 
threatened to foreclose, and sell the house under the hammer. 
1857 Kuskin Pol. Econ. A rt ii. (1868) 128 If you tike it, keep 
it ; if Dot, send it to the hammer. 

f. {a) A small wooden mallet with a padded 
end or bead, held in the hand, with which the 
strings of a dulcimer or similar instrument are 
struck, (b) A part of the action of a pianoforte, 
consisting of a slender wooden shank and a padded 
woodea head, which strikes the strings when the 
corresponding key is pressed down. 

1774 Specif. J. Merlfrfs Patent No. io8x A set of Ham- 
mers of the nature of those used in the kind of Harpsi- 
chords called Piano Forte. 1783 Specif. J. Broadwood s 
Patent No. 1379 The hammers which strike the strings. 
1840 Penny Cycl. XVIII. 140/1 The action of the square 
piano- forte, on its first Introduction, consisted of a key, 
a lifter, a hammer, and a damper. 1879 Stainer Music of 
Bible 52 The leap from a dulcimer to a pianoforte would 
have been immediate, if the first instruments with keyboards 
bad hammers wherewith to strike the strings. x88o Hipkins 
in Grove Did. Mus. I. 468/2 The dulcimer, laid upon 
a table or frame, is struck with hammers. 

t 3. A small iron -forge. Obs. 

1674 Ray Collect. Words, Of Iron Work 127 Id every 
forge or hammer there are two fires at the least, 
f 4. A disease in cattle. Obs. 

[Cf. Cotgr. Marteau, 'also, the Stithie (a beasts disease) M 
1616 Surfl. & Markh. Country Farme 94 The Stithie 
happening to the Oxe, being otherwise called a Mallet or 
Hammer, is knowne when the beast hath his haire standing 
vpright all ouer his bodie. 1688 R. Holme A rmoury 11. 172. 

5. A match at throwing the hammer. ^See note 
to sense 1 .) 

1897 Wki taker's Aim. 635/1 J. Flanagan .. won the 
Hammer with 131 ft. 11 in. 

6. Phrases. 'Hammer and tongs (colloq.) t with 
might and main (like a blacksmith showering his 
blows on the iron taken with the tongs from the 
forge-fire). Hammer and pincers: a phrase de- 
scriptive of the noise made by a horse striking the 
hind-foot against the fore-foot: cf. Click, Forging. 
Thorns hammer, h. of Thor : (a) the hammer carried 
by the god Thor in Norse mythology ; (b) a figure 
somewhat like a cross ( « Fylfot); (c) a prehistoric 
ornament resembling a hammer. Up to the hammer 
(colloq. or slang): up to the standard, first-rate, 
excellent. 

1708 Brit. Apollo No. 56. 3/2 I'm now coming at you, 
with Hammer and Tongs. 1799 Sporting Mag. XIV. 187 
To go hammer and pincers, is to oyer-reach and strike the 
hinder toe upon the fore-heel. 1801 ibid. XVII. 119 For 
Hammer and Pinchers, or over-reaching. 1833 M ARRYAT 
P. Simple xxxv, Our ships were soon hard at it, hammer 
and tongs. 1865 Kingsley Her<nu. iv, By Thor's hammer 
boys, see if I do not return some day. 1882 Mabel Peacock 
in Academy 7 Oct. 259 You shall mark your food with the 
hammer of Thor, and think you are signing a holy sia;n. 
1884 W. C. Russell Jack's Courts hip in Longm. Mag. III. 
241 What cooking there was in it was up to the hammer. 
1887 Frith Autobiog. I. xxi. 277 He turns to me, and we 
went at it hammer and tongs. 

7. Combinations, a. attrib., as hammer-bar, 
-beat f -bolt, -clang, -drudge, -mark, -rod, -spring, 
-stroke, etc.; (sense 2 as hammer-butt, -felt, 
-fork, 'rail, -shank ; b. objective, similative, and 
instrumental, as hammer-beater, -catcher, -zvielder; 
hammer-like, -proof -shaped, -strong adjs. C. 
Speuial combs. : hammer-ax, a tool consisting 
of a hammer and ax combined (Craig, 1847); 
hammer-blow, a blow or stroke of a hammer; 
also in the steam-engine (see quot.); hammer- 
cap, a cap covering the cock of a gun ; ham- 
mer-cramp, a form of cramp or spasm to 
which hammermen are liable ; hammer-dress 
v. trans., to dress (stone) by strokes of a ham- 
mer; hammer -fish, the hammer- headed shark; 
hammer-flaw, -flush, the flakes of heated iron 
struck off by a hammer ; hammer-gun, a gnn 
fired by means of a hammer (see 2 c) ; hammer- 
hard a., made hard by hammering; hammer- 
harden v. trans., to harden (metals) by hammer- 
ing ; hammer-mill, a water-mill driving a hammer 
in a small forge ; hammer-oyster = hammer- 
shell ; hammer-palsy, paralysis of the arm caused 
by use of the hammer; hammer-pick, a tool 
with a head formed as a hammer on one side and 
a pick on the other; hammer- pibe, 'a long- 
shafted weapon, like the war- hammer . . carried by 
the subalterns in charge of the flag under the First 
[French] Empire* (Farrow, Mi lit. Encycl 1885) ; 
hammer-pond, a pond ia which water for driving 
a hammer.mill is stored ; hammer-scale, the coat- 
ing of oxide which forms on red-hot iron and can 
be separated by hammering (also called forge-scale)', 
hammer-sedge, Carexhirta; hammer-shark, the 
hammer-headed shark ; hammer-shell, the ham- 
mer-shaped shell of a bivalve mollusc of the genus 



Malleus ; nlso the animal itself (also called ham- 
mer-oyster) ; hammer- slag, -slough = hammer- 
scale; hammer-stone, a prehistoric stone imple- 
ment resembling, or used as, a hammer ; hammer- 
throwing (see sense 1, note) ; hammer-toe (see 
quot.) ; hammer-tongs, tongs having projecting 
pins for holding hammer-heads or other articles 
with holes punched in them ; hamraerwise adv., 
in the manner of a hammer ; hammer-work, (a) 
work performed with a hammer ; (b) something 
constructed or shaped with the hammer ; hammer- 
wrought a., worked into shape with the hammer, 
as iron, brass, etc. Also Hammer-beam, etc. 

1847 Emerson Focnts(iZs?)$4Tht joiner's *hammer-beat. 
1382 Wyclip Job xlt. 15 His hertcshal be streyned as the 
stithie of an *hamer betere. 18.. Jml. Franklin Inst. 
CXXIII. 42 (Cent) The so-called *hammer-blow in loco- 
motives is the irregularity of the pressure exerted between 
the wheel and rail, which arises from the vertically-un- 
balanced action of the counter-weights placed in the wheel 
to neutralize the horizontal action of the pistoo and other 
moving parts. 1840 Penny Cyet. XVIII. 141/2 Block 
passed through the *hammer butt. 1896 Hipkins Pianoforte 
Gloss., Hammer-Butty the centred butt of the hammer- 
shank in the so-called English action, shaped with the notch 
against which the sticker of the hopper works. 1823 Crabb 
Technol. Diet., *Hammer-cap. 1883 R. M acoonnell in Brit. 
Med. Jml. 12 May 912 (/zVZf) *Hammer-cramp. 1837 Ht. 
Martineau Soc. Amer. II. 191 There are four viaducts of 
*hammer-dressed sandstone. 1854 H. Miller Sch. q Sckm. 
(1858) 272 He hammer-dressed his stones with fewer strokes 
than other workmen. 1592 G. Harvey Pierce's Super. 183 
The grossest * hammer-drudge in a country. 1890 Daily 
News 12 Nov. 5/5 A local tuner had ingeniously brightened 
the tone of a piano by anointing the *hammer-felts with a 
mixture of whiting and glue. 1835 Booth Analyt. Diet. 
(Wore), * Hammer- Fishy a rapacious fish ; the balance-fish. 
1729 Shelvocke Artillery iv. 182 Take of the Filings of 
Iron or of Hamm-rflaw. 1644 RuSttw. Hist. Coll. in. II. 
742 The Line strongly guarded with * Hammer-guns and 
Murtherers. 1886 Daily News 16 Sept. 7/2 He used a 
breech-loading double- barrel led hammer gun, with two 
triggers within a^ guard. 1703 Moxon Meek. Exerc. ^\ 
* 'Hammer-hard, is when you harden Iron, or Steel, with 
much hammering on it. 1694 Ibid. 92 The Iron-Saws are 
only *Hammer-hardned. 1846 Greener Sc. Gunnery 105 
We recommend hammer-hardening in all mixtures contain- 
ing iron. 1752 Sir J. Hill Hist. Anim. 301 (Jod.) The 
squalus with a very broad transverse *hammer-like head. 
1610 Holland Camdtn's Brit., Sussex 306 Pooles and 
waters.. of sufficient power to driue *hammer milles, which 

I beating upoo the iron, resound all ouer the places adjoyn- 
ing. 2884 Contemp. Rev. Aug. 326 To form ponds for 

I driving the hammer-mills. 1756 T. Amory J Bitncle (1770) 

' I. xiiL 55 Of all the curious shells .. the *hammer oyster 
was what I wondered at most. 1854 Woodward Mollusca 
(18^6) 261 The ' hammer-oyster' is remarkable for its form, 
which becomes extremely elongated with age ; both ears are 
long, and the umbones central. 1869 W. Frank-Smith in 
Lancet 27 Mar. 427 {title) Hephaestic Hemiplegia ^Hammer 
Palsy . 1887 Hissey Holiday onRoad 366 * Hammer-ponds. 
1895 C. R. B. Barrett Surrey vii. 168 Parallel to the road 
. . I see a long series of hammer ponds. 1840 Penny Cycl. 
XVIII. 141/2 (Piano-forte)*Hammer rail. 1884 F.J. Britten 
Watch Sf Ctockm. 118 *Hammer Rods . . in a Turret Clock . . 
connect the movement with the hammers. 1866 Treas. Bot., 
*Hammersedge, Carex hirta. 1896 Hipkins Pianoforte 29 
Cedar has been much used for *hammer-shanks on account 
of its elasticity. 1877 Bryant Poems, Sella ia6 Hideous 

I *hammer-sharks, Chasing their prey. 1711 Phil. Trans. 
XXVII. 349 A sort of Rock or Tree-Oyster, calPd by some 
a * Hammer-Shell from its Shape. 1736 Specif. Kingsmill 
Eyre's Patent No. 553 There is then added.. a certain 
small quantity of. .*hammer slough. 1823 Crabb Technol. 

I Diet. s.v. Hammer, * Hammer-spring, the spring on which 
the hammer of the gun-lock works. 1847 Infantry Man. 
(1854) 107 The little finger touches the hammer-spring. 

; 1872 J. Evans Anc. Stone Implem. 29 The *hammer-stones 

1 used in the manufacture of flint hatchets. 1891 D. Wilson 
Right Hand 41 Similar hammer-stnnes occur in Danish 
peat-mosses. 1580 in Fair S. P. Eliz. (1845) II. 310 The 
Steele obeyetb the *hammer-stroke. 1873 Miss Braddon 
L. Davoren Prol. ii ? Geoffrey Hossack practises hammer- 
throwing with an iron crowbar. 1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., 
* Hammer-toe.. a distortion of the second toe.. so that it is 
bent upwards at an angle, the two terminal phalanges being 
flexed. 1894 Daily Neivs 4 May 6/4 That resemblance to 
a section of a square arch which is known, .as ' hammer toe '. 
1888 Pall MallG. 6 July 11/1 A second will.. thump down 
his fist, *hammerwise, to nail his arguments. 1398 Trevisa 
Barth. de P. R. xvi. iv. (Tollem. MS.\ No binge streccheb 
more with *hamoure-werke ban golde. _ 1846 Ellis Elgin 
Marb. I. 107 Made several statues of this hammer-work. 

Hammer, sb? : prob.«Ger. ammer, the yellow 
bunting or Yellow-hammeij, q.v. 

x6o6 Chapman Motis. D'Oliye iv. (D.), S* light 1 ever took 
thee to be a hammer of the right feather. 

Hammer, v. [f. Hammer j^. 1 ] 

I. trans. 1. lit. a. To strike, beat» or drive with 
or as with a hammer. 

c 1430 Pilgr. Lyf Manliode rv. xvlu. (i860) 184 Whan I 
haucbeten him and hamered him. c 1532 Dewes Introd. 
Fr. in Palsgr. 950 To hamer, marteter. 1642 J. Goodwin 
(title) Anti-Cavalierism .. for the suppressing of that 
butcherly brood of Cavaliering incendiaries, who are now 
hammering England. 1864 Skeat Uhlantfs Poems 334 
He hammered the anvil hard into the ground 1 1890 Baker 
Wild Beasts II. 167 They commenced hammering the good 
dogs with their heavy bamboos. 

b. To fasten with or as with a hammer, e.g. by 
nailing ; to drive up, denvn, etc., with a hammer. 

c 1450 Mirour Saluacioun 152 Crist as he was ruthfully 
hamerd upon the croce. 1743 Young Nt. Th. 1. 247 There 
l>eings .. Are hammer'd to the galling oar for life. 1847 
Tennyson Princ. v. 358 All that long morn the lists were 



hammer'd up. 1873 J. Richaros Wood-working Factories 
I 35 If the hooks are hammered down too hard. 

c. To beat out, as metal, with a hammer ; to 
shape with blows of a hammer. 

1522 [see Hammered]. 1605 Camden Rem. 200 The Lord 
hath dilated me by hammering me vpon the anvild. a 1712 
W. Kinc Ovid's Art of Love 16 Is it not hammer'd all from 
! Vigo's plate ? 1851 D. Wilson Preh. Ann. (1863^ I. n. i. 
331 ArmilUe of pure gold, hammered into rounded bars. 
1875 Jowett Plato, Cratylus (ed. 2) II. 232 This is ham- 
mered into shape. 1878 Smiles Robt. Dick xiii. 94 Has been 
literally hammered out by the force of the waves. 

2. fig. a. (from 1 c.) To devise, design, contrive, 
or work out laboriously ; to put into shape with 
much intellectual effort. Often with out. (Frequent 
in 1 7th c. * Used commonly in contempt ' J.) 

1583 Stanyhurst Mneis iv. (Arb.) 96 What broyle Tyrus 
angrye doth hammer. Ibid. 108 Hym shee left daunted 
with feare, woords duittful hamring For to reph\ 1589 
Greene Menaphon (Arb.) 82 He hammered in his head 
many meanes to stay the faire Samela. 1628 Chas. I in 
Rushw. Hist. Coll. (1659) I. 631 The profession of both 
Houses in the time of hammering this Petition. 1681 
Nevile Plato Rediv. 12^ The Peers are Co-ordinate with 
the Commons io presenting and hammering of Laws. 1751 
Affect. Narr. Wager 139 He endeavoured to hammer out 
some excuses for him. 1819 Byron Juan 1. clxii, At first 
he tried to hammer an excuse. 1887 Saintsbury Hist. 
Elizab. Lit. viii. (18001 314 Songs like these are not to be 
hammered out by the most diligent ingenuity. 
fb. To discuss, debate. Obs. 
1594 Carew Huarte's Exam. Wits (1616) 117 A question, 
much hammered betweene Plato and Aristotle. 

c. To drive by dint of reiterated argument or 
persuasion (as an idea, etc. into a person's head\ 

1646 J. Hall Horse Vac. 63 Others it must either be 
forced and hammered into. 1844 Col. Hawker Diary 
(1893) II. 241 Hammering into his head thedesigns I wished 
lor. 1850 Kingsley Alt. Locke Pref. (1879)97 That prig- 

glshness and forwardness . . are soon hammered out of any 
ambridge man. 1866 W. Collins Armadale in. xiv, 
Hammering common sense into his head. 

d. Stock Exchange slang, (a) To declare (a 
person) a defaulter (see quot. 1 8S7). (b) To beat 
down the price of (a stock, etc.) ; to depress (a 
market). 

1865 //arper T s Mag. XXX. 619 The chronic bears were 
amusing themselves by 'hammering' i.e. pressing down the 
price of Hudsons. < 1883 Pall Mall G. 17 Oct. 5/2 Having 
omitted to settle within that time [the three days grace] he 
was promptly 'hammered'. 1887 F inane. Critic 19 Mar., 
The head Stock Exchange waiter strikes three strokes with 
a mallet on the side of a rostrum in the Stock Exchange 
before making formal declaration of default of a member. 
Thus, to be ' hammered ', is to be pronounced a defaulter. 
1890 Daily Nrzvs 28 Jan. 6/4 Bears were induced to hammer 
the market on bad shipments reported from Glasgow. 

II. intr. 3. lit. To deal blows with or as with 
a hammer ; to strike a succession of heavy blows ; 
to thump. 

13. . Gaw. Gr. Knt. 231 1 J>a3 he homered heterly, hurt 
hym no more. 1413 Pilgr. Sowle (Caxton 1483) iv. xxx. 78 
To bete or hamcren vppon his hede by yeuynge of coun- 
ceylle contrary to his plesaunce. 1586 J. Hooker Girald. 
fret, in Holinshed II. 32 We haue no leasure to serue the 
Muses, but to be hammering with weapons. x886 Stokes 
Celtic Ch. (1888) 349 He found an English tourist hammer- 
ing away with a geologist's hammer. 1891 E. Peacock N. 
Brendon I. 186 The lawyer . . hammered on the door with 

( his heavy whipstock. 

4. fig: f a. To devise plans laboriously, i cudgel 

I one's brains \ debate or deliberate earnestly (upoti, 
on, at, of) ; with upon, sometimes, To reiterate, 

I persist in, insist upon. Obs. 

1591 Shaks. Two Gent. 1. Hi. 18 That Whereon, this month 
I haue hin hamering. ^ 1598 Grenewey Tacitus 1 Ann."K\. 
viii. 232 He came againe to Rome, hammering greatly with 
himseffe of going to the prouinces of the East. 1647 Trapp 
Comm. Matt. v. 18 This the heathens had . . hammered at. 
T 777 J- Q* Adams Fam. Lett. (1876) 293 We hive been 
several days hammering upon money. 

+ b. Of an idea : To present itself persistently to 
one's mind as matter of debate ; to be in agitation. 

1588 Shaks. Tit. A. 11. iii. 39 Blood, and reuenge, are 
Hammering in my head. 1593 G. Fletcher Rich. Illy 
xviii. Poems iGrosart) 151 So still a crowne did hammer in 
my head. 1667 Dry den Sir Martin Mar-all 1. i. (R.), A 
thousand things are hammering in his head ; 'tis a fruitful 

I noddle, though I say it. 

c. To work hard, toil ; to make persistent and 
laborious attempts. Const, at. 

1755 Johnson, Hammer, to wnrk ; to be husy: in con- 
tempt. 1826 Scott Jml. 7 May, Hammered on at the 
Review till my backbone ached. 1874 L. Stephen Hours 
in Libr. (1892) II. ii. 41 He liked .. to hammer away at his 
poems in a study where chaos reigned supreme. 1887 T. A. 
Troli.oi-e What I remember 1. ix. 215 The examiner had 
been hammering away at the man next before me for an 
inordinate time. 1892 A. S. Wilkins in Bookman Oct. 26/2 
Hammering away at a point which he wished to enforce. 
6. To make reiterated laborious efforts to speak, 
to stammer. Now only dial. 

1619 R. Wfste Bk. Demeanor 109 in Babees Bk. 294 If 
in thy tale thou hammering stand, or coughing twixt thy 
words. 1685 Wood Life 21 Feb. (O. H. S.) III. 132 He 
hammered so long for a Latin word for an * address \ c 1817 
Hogg Tales <y Sk. III. 351 Was he hammering over the 
name. 1855 Robinson Whitby Gloss., To Hammer, to 

1 speak confusedly, to stammer. 

Hammerable (harmsrabM), a. rare. [f. prec. 
vb. + -able.] Capable of being hammered, or 
beaten out with a hammer ; malleable. 



HAMMER-BEAM. 

1611 Cotgr., Malleable, mailable, tractable, hammerable. 
1623 Lisle sElfric on O. <S- A". Test. Pref. 4 That cleereand 
hammerable glasse of old. 

Ha mmer-beam. Arch. A short beam pro- 
jecting from the wall at the foot of a principal 
rafter in a roof, in place of a tie-beam. 

1823 in P. Nicholson Pract. Build. Gloss. 1843 Ecclesi- 
ologist II. 57 The wallpieces, spandrils and hammer-beams 
are plain, 1876 Gwilt Encycl. Archit. Gloss., Hammer 
Beam, a beam acting as a tie at the feet of a pair of prin- 
cipal rafters, but not extending so as to connect the opposite 
sides. 1879 Casselfs Techn. Educ. vu. 38/1 Rows of ham- 
mer-beams, terminating in beautifully-carved figures of 
angels. attrtb. 1881 Sat. Rev. 3 Sept. 292 The hammer- 
beam roof, .once more shows its ancient pitch. 

Hammer-cloth. [Derivation unknown. 

The conjecture in quot. 1854 ' s obviously untenable : the 
coachman's 'box' is not known before 1600. De Quincey, 
Autobiog.. Germ. Stud, 1836, (Wks. 1889 II. 83) has a con- 
jecture that hammer-cloth is 1 a corruption from hamper- 
cloth.' Prof. Skeat has compared Du. hemel 4 heaven, 
canopy, tester', citing from Hexham den Hcmel van de 
koetse 'the Seeling of a Coach.' But these suggestions are 
not corroborated by the evidence. 'See also Hammock-cloth, 
with which this is either connected or confused.] 

A cloth covering the driver's seat or ' box 1 in a 
state or family coach. (In quot. 1465 applied to 
a material.) 

1465 Mann. # House A. Exp. 315 My mastyr bout of Baron 
of Hadlegthe xlj. elles of hamerclothe. 155. in Archxol. 
XVI. 91 (D.) Hamer clothes, with our arms and badges of 
our colours, and all other things apperteininge unto the 
same wagon. 1736 West Let. in Grays Poems (1775) 10, I 
never knew before that the golden fangs on hammercloths 
were so old a fashion. 1794 W. Felton Carriages (1801) I. 
153 Hammer Cloths are among the principal ornaments of 
a Carriage. 1854 Knight Once upon a Time II. 18 The 
{coach] man carried a hammer, pincers, nails, ropes, and 
other appliances in case of need ; and the hammer-cloth 
was devised to conceal these . . remedies for broken wheels 
and shivered panels. 

Hence Hammer -clothed (-kl^Jrt) a., provided 
with a hammer-cloth. 

x86a Sala Accepted Addr. 182 The great, .heavy bammer- 
clothed, double-seated family Carriage. 

Hammered (barmaid),///, a. [f. Hammers. 

+ -ED 1.] Beaten out or shaped with a hammer. 

153a Bury Wills (Camden) 1x6 A ewer of pewter hamerd. 
1593 Shaks. Lucr. 951 To spoile Antiquities of hammerd 
Steele. 1671 Milton Samson 132 The hammered cuirass. 
a 1700 Dryoen Disc. Epick Poetry (R.>, I had certainly 
been reduced to pay the publick in hammered money, for 
want of milled. j8i6 Keatinge Trav. (1817) II. 136 The 
quays, .faced with hammered stone. 1863 P. Barry Dock- 
yard Econ. Pref. 11 If rolled armour-plates were to be pro- 
nounced superior to hammered plates. 

b. Of grapes : Having innumerable marks as if 
they had been hammered into shape, a result of 
good cultivation. 

1882 Garden 21 Jan. 50/3 The berries of the Vines with 
their roots outside were hammered, while those on the inside 
ones were not. 

Hammerer (h?e'm3r9.i). [f. as prec. + -EU 1 .] 

1. One who hammers or wields a hammer ; often, 
one who plies the geologist's hammer, a geologist. 

1611 Cotgr., Marteleur t a hammerer; one that worketh 
with a hammer. 1631 R. H.Arraignm. Whole Creature xii. 
§ 5. 146 All the late Hammerers of Papists. 1861 Wilson 
& Gkikie Mem. E. Forbes xii. 378 The geologists.. half-a- 
dozen stalwart hammerers. 1890 Nature 4 Sept , A source 
of regret to the whole brotherhood of hammerers. 

2. 'The three- wattled bell-bird of Costa Rica, 
Chasmorhynckus Iricarunculalus ' (Cent. Diet.). 

Ha'mmer-head. 

1. The head or striking pari of a hammer. 

156a J. Heywooo Prov. § Epigr. (1867} 144 The hammer 
hed. .werth [=weareth] quite out. 1896 Htr-KtNs Pianoforte 
30 The flattened shape of the hammer-head favours a musical 
quality of tone in soft playing that distinguishes many good 
pianos when the hammers are nearly worn out. 

f 2. A head, likened to a hammer ; a blockhead. 
(Cf. beetle-head.) Obs. 

1532 More Confut. Tindale Wks. 645/1 Is not ther an 
hamer hed more meete to make horshoune in hel, then to 
constre y e scripture in earth. 1581 J. Bell H addon's 
Ansiu. Osor. 4 b, Your owne foolish lying wordes properly 
forged in that hammerhead of yours. 1628 Gaule Pract. 
The. (1629) 216 The Hammer-heads sate lately vpon like 
consultation. 

3. a. A hammer-headed shark; so called from the 
great lateral expansions of the head. b. An 
American fish, Hypentelium nigricans , having a 
head of hammer-like shape. 

1861 Couch Brit. Fishes 1. 71 The Hammer Head is a rare 
wanderer to our seas. 1880 Gunther Fishes, The ' Hammer- 
heads ' or Hammerheaded Sharks belong to the most 
formidahle fishes of the ocean. 

4. An African bird, the shadow-bird or umber- 
bird {Scopus umbrella) ; from the shape of the 
head with its occipital crest and long stout bill. 

1890 Sat. Rev. 1 Feb. 139/2 The umbre is known in South 
Africa as the hammerkop or hammer-head. 1895 Pop, Sci. 
Monthly 773 That singular bird known as the hammer-head. 

Ha mmer-hea ded, a. [f. prec. + -ed 

1. Having a head shaped like that of a hammer. 
1567 Golding Ovid's Met. vu. 74 Their hammer headed 

Joawles Are ioyned to their shoulders iust. 1752 Sir J. 
Hill Hist. Anim. 301 (Jod.)The balance fish and the ham- 
merheaded shark. 1865 Dickens Mut. Fr. \. ix, A long 
hammer-headed old horse. 

2. fig. Dull in intellect ; stupid ; beetle-headed. 
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1552 Huloet, Hammer headed knave, Tuditanus. 1600 
Nashe Summer's Last Witt Epil. in Hazl. Dodsley VIII. 92 
Hammer-headed, .clowns. 1855 Dickens Dorrit (Honseh. 
Ed.) 402/2 You hammer-headed woman. 

Hammering (harmDrirj), vbl. sb. [-ing i.] 

1. The action of striking, knocking, or beating 
out with a hammer ; the dealing of hard reiterated 
blows as with a hammer. Also fig. 

1563 W. Fulke Meteors v. (1640) 67 Copper is most like 
to Silver in the waight. and in the hammering. 16x2-15 Bp. 
Hall Contempt., O. T. xx. xii, After a thousand hammerings 
of the menaces of Gods law. 1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. 
(1852) II. 676, I have found the first working too laborious 
to leave me strength for a second hammering. 181 1 Sporting 
Mag. XXXVII. 18 He stood the hammering of his antagonist 
.» with uncommon firmness. 1883 W. E. Noams No New 
Thing III. xxxv. 224 I'll give you such a hammering that 
you won't do it again for a year. 

attrtb. 1824 W. Irving T. Trav. 11. 41 My door became 
a hammering place for every bailiff in the county. 1875 
Bucklano Log-bk. 32 A beaver using his tail as a hammering 
instrument. 

2. fig. t a. Devising, conniving, or constructing. 
1589 Pappe tv. Hatchet (1844) 34 Newe alterations were in 

hammering. 1626 Crt. Times Chas. I (1848) 1. 150 There 
is a hammering, .a hrave design to set forth the next spring. 

b. Stock Exchange slang. (vSee Hammkk v. 2d.) 
1893 Times 19 Dec. 11/3 * Bears* assisted the decline by 

1 hammering '. 

c. Of grapes : see Hammered b. 

188a Garden 21 Tan. 50/3 The views of those who have 
maintained^ that the hammering was due to culture more 
than anything else. 

3. Hesitation in speech, stammering. 

1731 Wodroio Corr. (1843) III. 489, I never.. saw so much 
hammering and indecency in delivery. 1828 Craven Dial., 
Hammering, stammering. 

Hammering, ppl. a. That hammers. 

1639 S. Du Vebger tr. Camus 1 Admir. Events 129 That 
puts a thousand hammering suspitioris into thy head. 1895 
A ihen&um -24, Aug. 257/1 It is the hammering alliteration 
which he especially adopts. 

Hammer less (,hse , ma.iles), a. [f. Hammer 
sbA + -less.] Without a hammer : esp. of a gun. 

1875 'Stonehenge' Brit. Sports 1. 1. ii. § 4. 44 The 
hammerless gun. 1886 Badm. Libr., Shooting (1895) 34 In 
matter of safety the hammerless has the advantage of the 
hammer gun. 

Hammerman (harmaimaen). A man who 
works with a hammer, spec. a. A smith or worker 
in metal, b. A blacksmith's unskilled assistant 
or * striker \ c. A man who manipulates a steam- 
hammer, d. Coal-mining: see quot. 1829. 

1483, Charter Town Council Edinb. 2 May, The Hammer- 
men Craft, bayth blacksmyths, goldsmiths, lorymeris, 
saidlaris. 1535 Coyerdale Isa. xii. 7 The Smyth comforted 
the moulder, and the Ironsmyth the hammerman. 1619 
Canterbury Marriage Licences (MS.) Anthony Pullen of 
Hawkhurst, hamorman. 1697 Evelyn Numism. vii. 226 
Not only the Hammer-men, but the very Court of Moneyers 
itself. 1769 De Foe's 'Tour Gt. Brit. IV. 103 The fourteen 
incorporated Trades are: Surgeons, Goldsmiths .. Farriers, 
Hammermen, Wrights, Masons [etc.]. 1817 Sporting Mag. 
L. 17 After the manner of a hammer-man at a forge. 1818 
Scott Hrt. Midi, xxix, The hammermen of Edinburgh are 
to my mind afore the world for making stancheons, ring- 
bolts, fetter-bolts, bars, and locks. 1829 Glover Hist. 
Derby 1. 58 When the holers have finished their operations, 
a new set of men, called hammer-men, or drivers, enter the 
works. These fall, or force down, large masses of coal, by 
means of long and sharp iron wedges. 

Ha mmer smith.. A smith who works with 
a hammer ; a hammerman. 

1382 Wyclif Gen. iv. 22 Tubalcaym, that was an hamer 
smyth. 1683 Pettus Fleta Min. 1. (x686) 318 When such 
proof is found by the Magnet .. then the Hammer-smiths., 
use further to prove . . it. 1756 Nugent Gr. Tour II. 201 
Ziegenhals. .remarkable for its great number of hammer- 
smiths, and a manufacture of glass. 1887 Standard 8 Apr. 
2/4 The men are blacksmiths and hammersmiths. 

Ha mmer-tail. a. * In a striking clock, a 
continuation of the hammer stalk that is lifted by 
the pins in the pin wheel' (Britten Watch & Clockm. 
1889). b. In a pianoforte: see quot. 1896. 

1805 Trans. Soc. ArlsXXUl. 355 Fixed with the hammer- 
tail to the hammer-bar by means of a pin. 1884 F. ). 
Britten Watch $ Clockm. 252 For lifting the hammer-tails 
of small clocks, pins in the wheel.. do very well. 1896 
Hipkins Pianoforte Gloss., Hammer-tail, a prolongaiion 
of the hammer-head shaped so as to be caught in its descent 
by the check. 

t Hammerwort. Obs. The Wall-pellitory. 

riooo Sax. Leechd. I. 374 Genim. .hamor wyrte blosman. 
a 1100 Ags. Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 300/22 Perdicalis, homor- 
wyrt. »S97 Geraroe Herbal App., Hammerwort is Pelli- 
torie of the wall. 

II Hammochrysos (hsem<?krei-sps). Min. [L. 
(Pliny), a. Gr. afifidxpvaos, f. afiftos sand + xp va ^ s 
gold.] Asparkling slone mentioned by the ancients; 
perhaps yellow micaceous schist, or the sand from it. 

1706 111 Phillips (ed. Kersey). 1750 tr. Leonardus' Mirr. 
Stones 110. 1868 Dana Min. 302. 1876 T. H'.roy Ethel- 
berta (1890) 321 Nearly everything was glass in the frontage 
of this fairy mart, and its contents glittered like the ham- 
mochrysos stone. 

Hammock 1 (harmak). Forms: a. 6-9 hamaca, 
7 -acca, -acco, -ackoe, hammacho, 8 hamacoe, 
8-9 hammacoe. /3. 7 hamack(e, hammac(k, 
-aque, amack, hamock, hammok, 8 hammoc, 
8-9 hamac, 7- hammock, [a. Sp. hamaca of 
Carih origin ; cf. F. hamac (1555 in llatz.-Darm.).] 
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1. A hanging bed, consisting of a large piece of 
canvas, netting, etc. suspended by cords at both 
ends ; used esp. by sailors on board ship, also in 
hot climates or seasons on land. 

a. 1555 Eden Decades 200 Theyi hangynge beddes whiclie 
they caule Hamacas. 1596 Raleigh Discov. Gviana 55 
They lay each of them in a cotten Hamaca, which we call 
hrasill beds. 1613 R. Harcourt Voy. Guiana in Hart. 
Misc. (Malh.) III. 191 Hamaccas, which are Indian beds, 
most necessary in those parts. 1638 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 
(ed. 2) 7 Saylers, who.. get forthwith into tbeir beds (or 
hamackoes) [1677 or hamacks]. 1761 London Mag. XXX. 
j 220 Orders were, .given for sewing him up in a hamacoe, in 
order to bury him. 1794 Rigging Seamanship I. 170 To 
keep the hammacoes in the stantions. 1847 Prescott/V^w 
(1850) II. 101 Carried on the shoulders of the natives in the 
hamacas, or sedans, of the country. 

0. 1626 Capt. Smith Accid. Yng.Seamemx A Hamacke, 
the lockers, the round-house. 1657 R» Ligon Barbadoes 
(1673) 45 Lye down and rest them in their Hamocks. 1675 
Mistaken Husband v. i. in Drydens Wks. (1884) VIII. 626 
It cannot be so convenient as a Hammaque. 1698 Frcger 
Voy. 134 There is nothing but Famine that can draw them 
out of their Ainacks. 1723 J. Atkins Voy. Guinea (1735) 
112 Travelling is in Hammocks, .slung cross a Pole and 
bore up at each end by a Negro. 1804. Nelson 26 Apr. in 
Nicolas Disp. (1845) V. 514 Seamen's beds and hammocks 
are very much wanted. 1840 R . H. Dana Be/. Mast xxviii. 
93, 1 went aboard, and turned into my hammock. 

2. trans/. Applied to, the suspended nest of the 
hangbird or American oriole ; and to the suspended 
case made by the caterpillars of certain moths. 

1856 Bryant Poems, Strange Lady vii, And there the 
hang-bird's brood within its little hammock swings. 1859 
Darwin Orig.Spec. vii. 208 A caterpillar which had completed 
its hammock up to, say, the sixth stage of construction. 
1874 Carpenter Ment. Phys. i. ii. § 60 (1879) 61 There is 
a Caterpillar that makes a very complicated hammock. 

i* 3. = Hammock-cloth i. Obs. rare— 1 . 

1690 Lond. Gaz. No. 2612/1 Lost, .a Coach-Horses Ham- 
mock of Crimson and Musk Colour Caffaw fringed with the 
same colours. 

4. Comb. , as hammock bearer hammock-cradled 
adj. ; hammock-batten, one of the battens or 
strips of wood nailed to the ship's beams, from 
which the hammocks are slung ; hammock- clew, 
-clue, the series of small cords (hammock-lines) 
by which a hammock is suspended at each end ; 
hammock-man, one of two or more men employed 
in carrying a hammock slung on poles ; hammock- 
nettings, orig. rope nettings in which the ham- 
mocks when rolled up were slowed away on board 
ship, these being lashed or hung to the hammock- 
rails above the bulwarks ; hence, the long troughs 
afterwards constructed for this purpose on the 
top of the bulwarks of the spar-deck in a man-of- 
war ; hammock-rack = hammock-batten ; ham- 
mock-shroud, a hammock used as a shroud in 
which to bury a corpse at sea. 

1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk., *Hammock Battens or 
Racks, cleats or battens nailed to the sides of a vessel's 
beams, from which to suspend the seamen's hammocks. 
1819 Edin. Rev. XXXII. 389 Carried by *ham mock-bearers 
at a foot pace. 1794 Rigging Seamanship I. 62 ham- 
mock-lines are made from groundtows. 1734 W. Snelgrave 
Guinea Slave Trade 25, I had six * Hammock -men, who 
relieved one another by turns. [1777 Suckling in Laughton 
Lett. % Disp. Nelson 9 The Commanding Officer should 
always be particular in having the hammocks well stowed 
in the nettings.] 1833 M. Scott Tom Cringle (1862) 349 
Heavy bulwarks four feet high, surmounted by *hammock- 
' nettings. 1833 Mahryat P. Simple xv, The captain . .stood 
upon the weather *hammock-rails, holding by the main- 
rigging. 1850 Tennyson In Mem. vi, His heavy-shotted 
*hammock-shroud Drops in his vast and wandering grave. 

Hammock - : see Hummock. 

Hammock-cloth. [The relation of sense 1 
to Hammock 1 is not apparent.] 

f 1. A cloth for the back of a horse. Obs. 

1685 Lond. Gaz. No. 2060/4, A Hammock Cloth for a 
Coach Horse, of a Dark-hair-color'd Cloth Imbroider'd 
with Red and White. 1687 J bid. 2270/4, 2 Hammock 
Cloaths of green Flowred Velvet on a white Ground, both 
fringed with Scarlet and White. 

2. = Hammer-cloth. (? By confusion.) 

1830 Miss E. Eden Let. in Mrs. Swinton Lady de Ros 
(1893) 41,1 thought a ham mock -cloth would be better under 
those circumstances than a dicky. 

3. Naut. A cloth used for covering the hammocks 
to protect them "from wet when stowed in the net- 
tings on the top of the bulwarks. 

1804 Nelson 28 July in Nicolas Disp. (1846) VI. 120 The 
I want of these hammock-cloths will be severely felt, and 
there is none on board to cover the men's bedding. 184* J. 
F. Cooper Jack 0' Lantern 1. 148 The hammocks were not 
stowed, and the hammock-cloths had that empty and un- 
dressed look so common to a man-of-war in the night. 

Hammy (hse'mi), a. [f. Ham sbA + -y.] 
Characterized by the presence of ham. 

1861 Wynter Soc. Bees 103 The eating-house connoisseur 
. .ordered a slice of beef cut with a hammy knife. 

Hamose (h^m^-s), a. [ad. L. type *hamosus, 
f. hdmtts hook.] Having hooks, hooked. 

1709 Brit. Apollo II. No. 10. 2/1 Compos'd of less Hamose 
and Twining Particles. 1886 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Hamour(e, obs. form of Hammer. 
HamOUS (h^-mss), a. ? Obs. [f. L. ham-us 
hook + -ous.] = Hamose. 
1665 Hookf. Microgr. 6 Hamous, or hooked particles. 



HAMPER. 

1758 Borlase Nat. Hist. Cornwall 256 A hamous crooked 
little fang. 

Hamper (hormpoi), sb.l Also 4-5 -ere, 6 -ier, 
7 -ire : sec also Hanaper. [A phonetic reduction 
of Han apish, by elision of middle vowel, and assi- 
milation of tip to mp, as in ampersand.] 

1. A large basket or wickerwork receptacle, with 
a cover, generally used as a packing-case. In 
earlier times a case or casket generally ; but from 
1 500 usually of wicker-work. 

139a Acct. in Exped. Earl Derby (Camden) 106 Pro 
emendacione vnius serure de j hampere. c 1425 Voc. in 
Wr.-Wulcker 659/10 Hie cophinzts, hampere. 1490 [see 
Hanapeb 1]. 1494 Fabyan Chron. vti. 607 The mayer and 
aldermen yode vnto the kynge, and presented hym with 
an hamper of golde ; and therin a thousande pounde of 
fayre nobles. 1538 Test. Ebor. (Surtees) V. 254 A hamper 
of wikers w ll » wiitinges in yt, jd. 1530 Palsgr. 203/1 
Casket or hamper, escrayn. 1552 Huloet, Hamper for 
women to put in spindels or bottomes of threade. 1598 
Barret Theor. Warres v. ii. 131 Baskets, hampiers, and 
small hand- panniers. 1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 345 
His mother had hidden him within a little come flasket or 
twiggen hamper. 1610 Althort MS. p. vi. in Sinipkinson 
Washingions, 3 hampers for the plate covered with sayle 
skinnes, and all of them with lockes and keyes. 1661 Pf.pys 
Diary 27 Sept., We found a hampire of millons sent to me 
also. 1666 Ibid. 21 Sept., A hamper of bottles of wine. 
1790 Wolcott (P. Pindar) Adv. to Future Laureate Wks. 
1812 It 333 Like Porters sweating underneath a hamper. 
1837 Dickens Pickw. iv, Undo the hamper, Joe. Mod. 
Christinas hampers have taxed the resources of the Parcel 
Office, 

b. Of definite size or measure (l/.S.) : in New 
York, an oyster-basket holding two bushels; in 
Virginia, a measure of small fish holding about a 
bushel. {Cent. Diet,) 

+ 2. «Hanaper 3. Obs. 

1303-4 Act 19 Hen, VI f, c, 29 Preamble, Fine and fee to 
your Highnesse in your hamper . . to be payde. a 1577 Sir 
T. Smith Commw. Eng. (1600) 58 The Clarke of the Hamper 
is hee that doth receiue the fines due for euery Writ sealed 
in this Court. 1647 Hawaro Croron Rev. 1 Livery out of 
the Hamper 28. 08. 4. 1714 J. Fortescue- Aland Pre/, to 
Fortescue's Abs. <r Linu Mon. 39 An Annuity of 180 
Marks out of the Hamper. 

3. Comb., as hamper-maker. Also Hamperful. 

14 11 Close Roll i2 Hen. IV, (dorso), Petrus Sandhurst, 
hamper-maker. 1812 Col. Hawker Diary (1893) I. 55, I 
could kill a hampcrful of partridges in the neighbourhood. 

Ha'mper, sb2 [f. Hamper v. 1 ] 

f 1. Something that hampers, or prevents freedom* 
of movement ; a shackle. Obs. 

1613-16 W. Browne Brit. Past. 1. v, His shackles, shack- 
lockes, hampers, gives, and chaines His linked bolts, a 1624 
lip. M. Smith Serm. (1632) 34 If they wil needs entangle 
themselves with those hampers that are made agaiDst prac- 
tises against the state, who can helpe them ? 

2. Naul. Things which form a necessary part of 
the equipment of a vessel, but are in the way at 
certain times. (Sec esp. Top-hamper.) 

1835 Marrvat fac. Faithf. xxxix, The boat, .immediately 
filled, and turned over with us, and it was with difficulty 
that wc could escape from the weighty hamper that was 
poured out of her. 1873 Dixov Two Queens I. iv. ii. 182 
Their vessels, .with heavy hamper and a flowing sail. 

Hamper (hx-mpaj), v.l [Occurs first c 1 350, in 
northern writers ; actual origin uncertain ; possibly 
from a radical ham- (?hamm-), found in Icel. hemja, 
pa. t. hamdi to restrain, hold back from roving, 
Gcr. hemmen, MHG. hemmen> MG. hamen to re- 
strain, clog, hamper : see Kluge. The ending is that 
of a freq. or dim. ; btit the phonology is obscure.] 

1. trans. To obstruct the free movement of (man 
or beast), by fastening something on, or by material 
obstacles or entanglements ; to fasten, bind, fetter, 
shackle, clog ; to entangle, catch {in something). 

^1350 Will, Palerne 11 15 Hampres him so harde, to sum 
cost bat he drawe. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. cexxiii. 220 
We be now y lodged bytwene our enemyes and yf they 
mowe vs hamprc ther is no bote but deth. c 1537 Thersitcs 
in Hazl. Dodsley I. 395, I will hamper some of the knaves 
in a hridtc. 1600 J. Porv tr. Leo's Africa n. 418 They 
passe the nights in prisons, .hampered and yoaked together 
like brute beasts. 1642 Milton Apol. Stnect. (1851) 267 
Not contented to be caught in every other gin, hut he must 
be such a novice, as to be still hamper'd in his owne hempe. 
17*5 De Fob Voy. round I VorUt (1840) 339 He caused them 
to be hampered with ropes, and tied together. 1749 F. 
Smith Voy. Disc.ll. 231 At five we engaged with Ice. .and 
were hampered in it until eleven. 1873 Davies Mount, 
if Mere ii. 11 The Carp were hampered in the rushes, 
t b. To restrain by confinement. 

c 1440 Bone Ftor. 1175 Syr Emere. .hamperde hym in hvs 
holde. c 1470 Henry Wallace vii. 446 Mad folk with fyr 
hampryt in mony hauld. 1583 Stanyhlrst Azticis 1. (Arb.) 
19 Where blusterus huzing Of wynds id Prison thee great 
king iEolus hampreth. f 

c. To derange (a lock or other mechanism) so 
as to impede its working. 

1804 Miss S. Lee Life of a Lover VI. 264 (L.), I ham. 
pered the lock of the library door, so that 1 might be secure 
of interrupting those who should resort thither, i860 W. 
Collins Wow. White in. x. 405 He has hampered the lock. 

2. Jig. and gen. To impede or obstruct in action ; 
t a. to restrain, fetter {obs.) ; b. to entangle, en- 
cumber, or embarrass, with obstacles or difficulties. 
(Now the common use.^ 

c 1350 miL Patent 441 pat bame, For wham myn hert 
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is so hampered. Ibid. 668 So loue now me hampris. 
?<t 1366 Chaucer Rom. Rose 1493 That proude hertid Nar. 
cisus . . Myght on a day ben hampred so For love, c 1485 
Digby Myst. (1882) 111. 722, 1 am hampord with hate ! 1548 
Udall Erasm. Par. Lukexxiv. (R.), To snibbe and hamper 
the hardenesse of herte that reigned in the people. 1612 
Proc. Virginia 24 in Capt. Smith's Wks. (Arb.) 106 He so ( 
hampered their msolencies that they brought the 2 pri- 1 
soners. 1654 Trapp Comm. Ps. xxxiv. 13 The Tongue is an 
unruly member, and can hardly be hampered. 1775 Sheri- j 
dan Duenna \. iv, If 1 could hamper him with this girl. 
1812 Wellington Let. to Earl of Liverpool 27 Mar. in 
Gurw. Desp. IX. 14, I believe no officer at the head of an 
army was ever so hampered. 1846 Ruskin Mod. Paint. 
(1848) 1. 1. 11. iii. § 5. 41. I do not mean to hamper myself 
with any fine-spun theory. 1878 Bosw. Smith Carthage 
206 The duty of protecting her had often seriously hampered 
his movements. 1891 Freeman Sk./r. French Trav. 117 
The builder was hampered by the existence of aisles. 

3. To tic up together, pack up ; to put together 
into one bundle or parcel. (Cf. also Hamper v$ 2.) 

13. . E. E. A Hit. P. B. 1284 pe golde of be gazafylace . . 
Wyth alle be vrnmentes of bat hous, he hamppred togeder. 
1890 Boldrewood CoL Reformer (1891) 198 The uncon- 
sidered trifles counted, priced, or hampered up together. 

+ 4. jig. (with up) To fasten up, make fast. Obs. 

c 1590 Greene Fr. Bacon vi. 136 To avoid ensuing jars He 
hamper vp the match, He. .wed you here. 

Hence Ha mpering vbL sb. and ///. a. ; also 
Ha'mperer, one who or that which hampers. 

1812 L. Hunt id Examiner 21 Sept. 595/1 Fresh hamper- 
ings..with a new ally, a 1837 in Lockhart Scott xli. (1839) 
V. 35a note, Tis a sad hamperer of genius, 186 1 Wilson & 
Geikie Mem. E. Forbes iL 40 No hampering pecuniary 
restrictions were laid upon him in his early days. 

Hamper, v. 2 Obs. exc. dial. ([Derivation ob- 
scure.] To strike, beat, {trans, and intr.) 

a i$*9 Skelton Ware the Hank 325 Masyd, wytles, 
merry smyth, Hampar with your hammer, upon thy styth. 
£•1590 Greene Fr. Bacon vii. 118 Out with your blades 
And hamper these jades. i8a8 Craven Dial., Hamper, to 
beat 1847-78 Halliwell, Hamper, to beat. North. 

Ha'mper, v .» [£. Hamper sb. 1 : cf. the follow- 
ing passage in which there is a word-play on the sb.: 

1603 Dekkf.r Grissil (Shaks. Soc) 6 I'll hamper somebody 
if I die, because I am a basket .maker.] 

1. trans. To load with hampers ; to present with 
a hamper {humorous). 

i7«5 Bailey Erasm. Colloq. (1877) 325 (D.) One ass will 
carry at least three thousand such books, and I am per- I 
suaded you would be ahle to carry as many yourself, if you ' 
were well hampered. 1838 Brenton Li/e^ E. St. Vincent I 
11. ix. 155 It was a common expression with the receiving ' 
clerks in the dock yards, to say that ' they had not been 
hampered as a reason for refusing to receive inferior 
articles into store . . The * hampering ' meant a bribe in the 
shape of a hamper of wine [etc .]. 1894 Westm. Gaz. 13 
Dec 3/3 There is somethiag particularly charming in being 
' hampered * at Christmas-time. 

2. To pack in a hamper. (Cf. also Hamper v.* 3.) 
1773 Ash, Hamper . . to put up in a hamper. 1846 in 

Worcester. 

Hampered (harmpajd),///. a. [f. Hamper v. 1 
+ -ed 1 .] Fettered, entangled, impeded, encum- 
bered, embarrassed : see the verb. 

1633 G. Herbert Temple, Home xi, As an entangled, 
hamper'd thing. 1635 Quarles Embl. in. xv. (1718) 186 
The^e fleshly fetters, that so fast involve My hamper'd soul. 
1890 Boldhewooo Col. Reformer {iZgx) 108 A toiling owner 
of a small station, a hampered purchaser of a larger one. 

Hence Ha'mperedly adv. ; Ha'mper edness. 

1831 Carlvle Let. in Froude Life in Loud. (1882) II. viii. 
211 The worst thing about our establishment is its ham- 
peredness. 1837 — Mirabean in Misc. liss. (1868) V. 254 
Count de Mirabeau * rides in the garden of forty paces 
with quick turns, hampe redly. 

t Ha'mperman. Obs. a. An official in charge 
of the hamper or hanaper. b. A bearer of a hamper. 

1526 Houselu Ord. 171 The said gentleman-usher, sewer, 
hampermen, groomes, pages, and yeomen ushers.. to have 
the reversion of the said service. 1631 Brathwait Whiut- 
zics, Pedler 140 Something he would gladly leave the young j 
hamperman, his hopefull heire. 

Hampier, -ire, obs. ff. Hamper sbJ 
Hamshackle (harmjaek'l), v. [app. of Sc. or 
northern dial, origin ; possibly f. radical ham-, as 
in Hamper v.l + Shackle v. ; but the first element 
also occurs as hab-, hap*, hob-, hop-^\ trans. To 
shackle (a horse or cow) by a rope or strap con- 
necting the head with one of the forelegs ; hence 
Jig. to fetter, curb, restrain. 

180a J. Sibbald Chron. Scot. Poetry Gloss. (Jam.) Ham. 
scJuikel, to fasten the head of a horse or cow to one of its 
fore legs, to prevent its wandering too far in an open wild. 
1825 Brockett N. C. Gloss., Hamshackle, }o fasten the 
head of an animal to one of its forelegs. Vicious cows and 
oxen are often so tied, especially when driven to slaughter. 
1847 in Craig. 1864 in Webster. 

Hamsoken, -sokne, obs. ff. Hamesucken. 

Hamster (hge'msta-i). Also 6 hamester, 9 
hampster. [a. Ger. hamster ; so in MHG.; OHG. 
hadhamastro masc.,OS.hamstrafem., corn-weevil.] ' 

A species of rodent {Cricetus Jrumentarius) 
allied to the mouse and rat, found in parts of 
Europe and Asia; it is of a stout form, about 
10 inches long, and has cheek -pouches in which it 
carries the grain with which it stores its burrows ; 
it hibernates during the winter. Also applied to 
other pouched rodents allied to or resembling this. 

1607 Topsell Fourf. Beasts (1658) 413 The skins of 
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Hamsters are very durahle. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. 1 1862) 
I. vi. i. 454 The Cricetus, or German rat, which Mr. BufTon 
calls the hamster. 1849 Sk. Nat. Hist., Mammalia IV. 
69 Fortunately for England the hamster is not indigenous 
within the precincts of the island. 1886 Ed in. Rev. Apr. 
350 Dormice and hamsters are found in the stony region 
South of Judea. 

b. Also hamster-mouse, -rat. 

1607 Topsell Four-f. Beasts (1658) 411 heading. Of the 
H amester-mouse. 1829 E. Jesse Jrtil. Nat. 151 The hairb 
of the hamster mouse, .have a central perforation, apparently 
uninterrupted throughout their whole length. 1853 Kings- 
lev Hypatia xviii, You purblind old hamster-rat. 
C. The fur of the hamster. 

1895 Spectator 23 Nov. 722/1 Lining-furs, such as squirrel, 
hampster, musk-rat. 

Hamstring (hse-mstrirj , sb. [f. Mam sbJ + 
Stking sb.] 

a. In human anatomy, one of the tendons (four 
inner and one outer) which form the sides of the 
ham or space at the back of the knee ; they arc the 
tendons of the semimembranosus, semitendinosus, 
gracilis, sartorius, and biceps muscles of the thigh, 
b. In quadrupeds, the great tendon at the back of 
the * knee ' or hough in the hind leg ; it is the tendo 
Ac hi II is, corresponding to that of the heel in man. 

1565 Golding Ovitfs Met. 11.(1593) 53 Hir hamstrings and 
her knees were stifle. 1600 Holland Livy 462 (R.) 
Wounding their backes, and cutting their hamstrings. 1688 
R. Holme Armoury in- 293/1 A Leg of Veal or Mutton 
hung by the Ham String on a Hook. 1804 Abebnethy 
Surg. Obs. 260, I also drew the integuments gently towards 
the inner ham-string. 

Hamstring (hse'mstrirj), v. Pa. t. and pple. 
-stringed (-strirjd), -strung (-sti tfrj). [f. prec. sb.] 

1. trans. To cut the hamstrings of, so as to lame 
or disable ; also to cut the muscle or tendons of the 
small of the whale. 

1675 Pbideaux Lett. (Camden) 33 If they should know 
this to, they would hamstring me. 1831 Youatt Horse i. 
(1847) 4 The Israelites were commanded to hough or ham- 
string the horses that were taken in war. 1863 Reader 17 
June 676 Poor Cyrill Lucar was ham-stringed by order of 
the Sultan in 1638. 

2. transj. and Jig. To disable as if by hamstring- 
ing ; to cripple, destroy the activity or efficiency of. 

1641 Milton Reform. 11.(1851)47 So have they hamstrung 
the valour of the Subject by seeking to effeminate us all at 
home, a 1678 Marvell Poems, Damon the Moiver, Ham- 
stringed frogs can dance no more. 1719 T. Gordon Cordial 
Low Spirits I. 129 A Reason sufficient, why Oaths ought not 
to Hamstring the Ambassadors. 1858 Cahlyle Fredk. Gt. 
iil ii. (1865) I. 144 Thought all hamstrung, shrivelled by 
inveterate rheumatism. 

Hamular (hx*mi«lai), a. ff. L. hamul-us small 
hook + -ar.] Of the form of a small hook ; hooked ; 
applied spec, in Anat. to processes of certain bones. 

>839-47 Toon Cycl. Anat. III. 271/2 The Pterygoid 
processes.. present in each of these species distinct hamular 
processes. 1854 Owen Skel. in Circ. Sc. I. 249 A ham- 
ular process is sent off from the head of the tihia and fihula. 

Hamulate (harmi«l/t), a. [f. as prec. + -ate.] 
a. Bot. Having a small hook at the tip {Syd. 
Soe. Lex. 1886); also =Hamulose, a- b. Anat. 
=- Hamular, 

Hamule (harmiwl). [ad. L. hamulus small 
hook, dim. of hdmus hook.] = Hamulus. 
1847 Craig, Hamule, in Anatomy, any little crookedlike 

process. 

H amnios e 'haemialJa-s), a. Bot. [f.L. hamul-us 
small hook + -ose.] a. Covered with little hooked 
hairs or bristles, b. Having a small hook, hamulate. 

i860 in Wobcester (citing Grav). 1866 in Treas. Bot. 
1886 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

H amnions (hse'miwbs), a. Bot. [f. as prec. + 
-ous.] =»prec. 

1684 tr. Bonet's Merc. Compit. vm. 279 Take the hamulous 
Pericarpium of the Teazle. 

II Hamnlns (hae-mittltfs). PI. hamnli (-ai). 
[L. hamulus, dim. of hdmus a hook.] 

a. Anat., Zool., and Bot. A small hook or hook- 
like process, as in certain bones, in feathers, etc. ; 
in Bot. a hooked bristle, b. Obstetric Surg. A 
hook-shaped instrument for extracting the fcetns. 

l 7 a 7'5 1 * D Chambers CycL 1855 Holden Hum. Osteal. 
(1878; 101 The external or orbital surface has a vertical ridge 
upon it which terminates below in a small lancet-like 
process or tongue, termed hamulus. 1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., 
Hamulus . . The hook-like portion of the pterygoid process 
of the sphenoid bone. Also, a term for the unciform bone. 

Hamur, hamyr, obs. fi*. Hammer. 

[Hamylone, in Rel. Ant. I. 154, error for haujy- 
lone, Hayelox sb.] 

Hamyne = amen, Aim v. 

1530 in Palsgr. 577/2. , , _ 

Han = haven, obs. inf. and pres. t. pi. of Have v. 

Han, obs. form of Khan. 

Han', Sc. form of Hand sb. and v. 

Hanafite (harnafait). Also Hanef-, -ifite. 
[f. Arab. { J^ i . fyanajt (f. Ilanlfah personal 

name) + -ite.] A member of one of the fonr sects 
or schools of the Sunnites or orthodox Mohamme- 
dans, following the rite of Abu Hanlfah of Kufah 
{c 700-770). Also alt rib. or adj. 
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[1738 J. Pjtts Relig. <fr Mann. Mahometans 57 The 
Hamfees . . put their Hands on their Belly. 184X Lane 
Arab. Nts. I. 17 This class consists of four sects, Hanafees, 
Shafc'ees, Malik ees, and Hambelees.] 1880 Libr. Univ. 
Knowl. VII. 292 Hanifah . . founder of the Hanifites, tbe 
oldest of the sects of Mohammedans considered orthodox. 
1887 Encycl. Brit. XXII. 661/1 The Hanafite rite is official 
in the Turkish empire. 

t Hanap (hwnacp). Obs. exc. Hist. [a. OE. 
hanap OProv. enap), drinking-vesscl, cup, cibo- 
rium :_OFrankish*/b/a//-==OHG. hn'apf, napf = 
OE. hnap, hnxpp* Du. nap, cup, bowl, basin.] 
A drinking- vessel, a wine-cup or goblet. Now 
applied, as an antiquarian term, to mediaeval gob- 
lets of ornate character. 

1494 Fabyan Chron. vu. 540 Kyng Rycharde gaue vnto 
the Frenshe Kyng an hanap or basyn of golde, w* an ewir 
to the same. 1530 Palsgr. 54 Hanap is olde romant, 
though I fynde it used in Froissart. 1823 Scott Quentin 
D. iv, He had indeed four siluer hanaps of his own. 1853 
Sover Patttroph. 365 Charles the Bald gave to the Ah bey 
of St Denis .1 hanap, said to have belonged to Solomon. 
1879 C. Dickens Diet. Lond. (1884) 25/1 A collection of 
mazers and hanaps and cups. 1894 Times 19 July 4/4 
A silver-gilt bulb hanap and cover, on three feet formed as 
draped male figures on diamond-shaped plinths. .German, 
end of the 15th century. 

Hanaper (harnapaj). Obs. exc. Hist, Also 
5 hanypere, hanapre, 7 hamper, hanper. fa. 
OF. hauapier case to hold a hanap : see prec. and 
Hamper sbX\ 

f 1. A case for a hanap or hanaps ; a plate-basket ; 
a repository for treasure or money. Cf. Hamper 
sb. 1. (In quot. 1570-6 perh. lransferred from 3.) 

[1380 Thome's Ckron. (Du C.), Hi 4 hacini in uno 
Hanaperio. Item undecim ciphi argentei. .cum suis hana- 
pcriis.J c 1440 Promp, Parv. 226/1 Hanypere [c 1490 MS. 
K. hamper), canistrum, cartallus. 1570-6 Lambarok 
Peramb. Kent (1826) 285 The yecrely maintenance thereof 
[the Chapel at Hakington] was to be drawn from the same 
Hanaper JSt. Thomases offerings at Canterbury] and lo be 
bestowed on certain Secular Chanons. 

2. A round wicker case or small basket in which 
documents were kept : see quots. and references. 

[1292 Indenture, 30 Dec. in Stat. Scotl. I. 117 (red) Item 
vij Haneparios quos magister Thomas de Kamoto # olim 
Cancellanus Scocie misit. .In quorum uno hanepario be" & 
xvii littere, etc. 1323-4 Pp. Stapieton's /Calendar 17 Edw. 
II If. 59 In hanaperio de virgis, ad hoc stgnum . . Carte et 
scrip ta de feoffamentis & donacionibus Regis Anglie [242 
Documents]. 1768 Blackstonr Comm. III. 49. 1796 J. 
Anstev Pleader's Guide (1803) 45 The Writ Original . . 
Which erst in mouldy hamper slept By Lawyers Hanaper 
yclept. 1836 Palgrave Antient Kal. <f Inv. (Rcc. Comm.) 
I. Introd. 28 Upon a recent inspection of a bag of deeds. .1 
found that it contained the hanaper so described . . and 
within the hanaper were all the several deeds with their 
seals in the highest state of preservation. 1838 Blackw. 
Mag. XLIII. 658 Surprised that you should rake up such 
rubbish as this from the old hanapers of empiricism. 1891 
Hubert Hall tr. Memorand. Scacc. 42 Ed. Ill in Antiq. 
<J- Curios. of Exch. il 53. 1891 Scargill>Bird Guide Docu- 
ments in P. R. O. Introa. 13. ' 

3. The department of the Chancery, into which 
fees were paid for the sealing and enrolment of 
charters and other documents. Abolished by 
Statute 2 & 3 Wm. IV, c. 11 (1832). 

So called, according to some, because docu men ts # that had 
passed the Great Seal were here kept in hanaperio, in a hana- 
per (sense 2^, until the fees thereon were paid ; others have 
taken the name as orig. applied (in sense 1) to the Jiscus in 
which the money thus accruing was itself kept : so Du 
Cange, s. v. HanaPerium. 

Clerk, Controller, Warden of the Hanaper: see quots. 

[1314 in Red Bk. Exch. (Rolls) 920 Qe le Clerk del 
Hanaper de notre Grant Seal rende son acounte a notre 
Escheqier. 1326 Ibid. 932 Les acountes. .des issues du seal 
de la Chauncellerie par le clerk gardeyn del Hanaper. 1350 
Close Roll '24 Edw. Ill in Rymer Foedera (1825) III. 1. 196 
Rex dilecto clerico suo . . custodi hanapcrii cancellaria? nos- 
tra. 1433 Rolls of Parlt. IV. 433 Status Reventionum .. 
Regni. .De Exitibus Hanapcrii. . M"vi r *Lxviij //. iij.r. iiijV.] 
1455 Rolls 0/ Parlt. V. 317/1 That this . , Acte . . be not 
prejudiciall. .to the clarke of oure Hanaper. a 1483 Liber 
Niger in Househ. Ord. (1700) 29 Twyce in every yere the 
clerke of the hanapre should calle a newe householde rolle 
outeofthe King's countynghouse. i$3±Act 26 lien. VIII, 
c. 3 § 2 And that the said clarke of the Hanaper shall make 
a true and juste accompte therof [sc. of the moneys received 
for first-fruits, etc], as he is bounde to do of the money 
receyved nf the profites of the Kings greate sealc. 1536 
Statutes Irel. 28 # Hen. VIII (Bolton, 162 1, 108) The 
writings obligators, or money taken for the same shall 
rest, remaine, and abide in the hands of theunderthesaurer, 
or in the Hanaper of the kings Chauncerie in Ireland. 1607 
Davies Lett. Earl Salisb, i. (1787) 233 Tbe commission was 
drawn and sealed in the haniper. 1607 Cowell Interpr., 
Haneper of the Chauncerie, anno 10 R. a. cap. prim., seemeth 
to signifle as Jiscus originally doth in Latine. — Ibid. 
(1672) Clerk of the Hamper, or Hanaper, is an Officer in 
the Chancery, .otherwise called Warden of the Hamper. . 
whose business is to receive all Money due to the Kings 
Majesty, for the Seals of Charters, Patents, Commissions 
and Writs ; as also Fees due to the Officers for enrolling 
and examining the same. Ibid., Controller of the Hamper. . 
is an Officer in the Chancery, daily attending in Term-time 
on the Lord Chancellor, or Lord Keeper, to take all things 
sealed from the Clerk of the Hamper, to note the just 
number and effect of all things so received, and to enter the 
same into a special Book. 1720 Strype Stow's Surv. (1754) 
I. 11. ii. 354/1 They recieve it [their rent of five marks] 
very duly, either out of the Exchequer, or Hanaper even 
until this present. 1768 Blackstonr Comm. III. 49. 184a 
Act 5 4 6 Vict, c 103 § 1 The following Offices of the 
High Court of Chancery, namely, the Offices of Clerks of 
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the Enrolments. .Comptrollers of the Hanaper. .are hereby 
abolished. 1845 Ln. Campbell Chancfliors (1857) I. Introd. 
6 The place where the Chancellor carried on his business. . 
was divided hetween the ' Hanniper' or hamper, in which 
writs were stored up ; and the * Petty Bag '. 

+ Hanaster, hanster. Obs. Also4haun- 
cer, ? 5 handster, -ester. [The earliest form cited 
by Brian Twyne from Oxford City documents is 
hauncer ; hanster occurs in 14-151^ c. ; handester 
is mentioned by Twyne as also found by him ; the 
usual form after 1500 was hanaster, latinized 
hanastcrius. The earlier forms hauncer, hanster, 
favour the view that the word was a derivative of 
hansa or hanse : cf. esp. Hansing s.v. Manse.] 
The name given (in the city of Oxford) to persons 
paying the entrance-fee of the guild-merchant (see 
Hansk 2), and admitted as Freeman of the City. 

1321-2 Oxf. City Doc, in Twyne 's MSS. XXIII. 241 
[in Rot. Comp. Camerariontm de annoxvo Regis Edw. II.] 
Item, summa rec 1 des Hauncers hoc anno vij U. xi s. 1393 
Ibid. [In Rot. Comp. Camerar. de an. 17° Ric. II ] Item 
recept. de admissis in gilda hoc anno 17 li. 2 s. 1399 Ibid. 
1 In alio rentali sive computo de 23° Ric, II.] Item recept. 
de Hansters hoc anno 7 li. 2 s. 6d. i4io[in Rot. Comp. de 
xi° Henr. IV] Comput. de Hansteris hoc anno 14 li. xis. 6d. 
1519 Title of List in Turner Select. Rec. Oxford 23 
Hanasterii ibidem tempore Johannis Traves inaioris, 
Walteri Gover et Johannis Kyng Camerariorum, Anno 
regni regis Henrici Octavi undeenno. c 1608 Bryan Twyne 
MSS. Collecta XXI II. 241 (Note to quot. 1399] \ Hansters, 
sive ut alibi legitur ibidem Handesters .. Conjicio autem 
hoc vocabulo deuotari illos quos frequentius illic vocari 
observavimus Intrantes sive Admissos eo anno in gildx 
Aulam. [margin) Hansters Hanasters,et sunt apprentitii 
ad libertatem civitatis vocati, et ita dicuntur Oxonia? 
hodicrno die, vocabulo ab Hanse deriuato. 1887 C. W. 
Boase Oxford 44 In the sixteenth century they [the cham- 
berlains] were still joined with the mayur in admitting the 
new hanasters or members of the trading corporation. 1890 
Gkoss Gild Merchant II. 194 Oxford. .Those admitted to 
the Gild or freedom seem to have borne tlw name ' hanas- 
ters'. Among the town muniments there is a book con- 
taining lists of the latter. 

Ha'nbalite. Also Ham-, [f. Arab. 

hanbati (f. pers. name J-^* Hanbal) + -ite.] A 
member of the strictest of the four sects of orthodox 
Mohammedans, following the rite of Ahmad Ibn 
Hanbal (a.d. 780-855). Also attrib. or adj. 

[1841 (Hambelee) see Hanafite. 1865 W. G. Palgrave 
C. % E. Arabia, Those of the Hanbalee sect.] 1886 
Blount Diet. Sects 283/1 Four sects, named after their 
founders, Hanifites, Malekites, Shafeites, and Hanbalites, 
who differ in some unimportant points of ritual and Koranic 
interpretation. 1887 Encycl. Brit. XXII. 661/1 The Han- 
balites, whose system is the strictest, have practically dis- 
appeared in the Mdlikites. 

Hance (hans), sb. Also 6 hawnce, hawnse, 
haunse, 7 haanse, 6-9 hanse, haunce. [perh. 
a. AF. * haunce - OF. hauce, haulce, later hausse, 
rise, elevation, raised part, f. hausser see Hance v.\ 
f 1. The lintel of a door or window. Obs., 
1534 MoaE On the Passion Wks. 1295/2 He commaunded 
. .they shouldcbysprincle the postes and the hawnce of their 
doores with the bloud of the lambe. Ibid. 1297/2 Marke 
ourselfe in the hawnce of oure forcheade, wyth the letter 
of Tau. 155a Huloet, Haunce of a dore or other lyke, 
limen. .sttpercilinm. 1585 HiGiNStr. Junius* Nomenclator 
213/2 Supercilium . .the hanse of a doore. 161 1 Cotgh., 
Cltweau. .the Haunse, or Lintell of a doore. 1618 [see 5]. 

2. A r aut. a. A curved rise from a lower to a 
higher part, as of the fife-rails or bulwarks from 
the waist to the quarter-deck. Also erroneously 
hanch or haunch, b. « Haunch. 

(Viewed from the 'higher part', the 'rise' was a fall or 
descent ; hence, the explanation in Harris and later Diets.) 

1637 Hey wood Royal Ship 41 Upon the Hances of the 
waste are foure Figures. 1664 E. Bushnell Compl. Ship- 
wright 11 Then set off the Tumbling Home, at the Height 
of the two first Haanses. 1710 J. Habris Lex. Techn., 
Hances (in a Ship) are Falls or Descents uf the Fife-Rails, 
which are placed on Banisters on the poop, Quarter-Deck, 
&c, down to the Gangway. C1850 Rudim. Navig. (Wealc) 
123 I lance or hanch. A sudden fall or hreak, as from the 
drifts forward and aft to the waist. Also those breaks in the 
rudder, Sec, at the parts where it suddenly becomes narrower. 
1867 Smyth Sailors Word-bk., Hances, spandrels ; tbe falls 
or descents of fife-rails. 

3. Arch. The arc of smaller radius at the spring- 
ing of an elliptical or many-centred arch. Now 
usually viewed as the ' haunch ' of the arch, and 
often so spelt : cf. Haunch. 

1703 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 33 A part.pf the Ellipis. . which 
is called the Hanse', The other part.. is called the Scheam. 
1725 W. Halfpenny Sound Building 9 If the Arch is 
required to be quicker or flatter on the Hanse. 1828 J. M. 
Spearman Brit. Gunner ^(ed. 2) 269 The exterior surface is 
formed by two planes touching the curve* on the hances, 
and meeting in a ridge over the vertex of the arch, 
b. (See quot.) 

1842-76 Gwilt Archil. Gloss., Hance, the small arch 
which often joins a straight lintel to a jamb. Hence the 
term Hance arch. 

+ 4. trans/. A curved or rounded part of a body. 
Cf. Haunch. Obs. rare. 

1778 Phil. Trans. LXVIII. 1. 69 The last shot . . struck. . 
against a former shot . . with the hance of its end so as to 
flatten it in tbat part. 

5. Comb., as hance-head = f. 

1618 in Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) h 207 The Jawmes 
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and munions to be of white stone with hance heads also of 
while stone. 1886 Ibid. 112 The arches, or hanse- headN 
were cut out of the window-heads, which are now square 
at the top. 

Hence Hanced a., provided with a hance. 

1886 Willis & Clark Cambridge III. 555 Rectangular 
windows divided by monials into two or three lights, each 
light being ( hansed 1 or arch-headed. 

t Hance, v. Obs. Forms : 4-6 haunce, 4-7 
hauns(e, 5 hawiice, 6 haunsh, 6-7 hance. 
[app. a. AF. * hauncer for OF. haucer, ha ulcer 
(F. hausser) lo raise. Cf. Enhance.] tram. To 
raise, lift, elevate, exalt ; ~ Enhance 1. 2. 

1303 R. BauNNE Hand I. Sytine 12436 Alle bese kalle men 

* cyrcumstaunces ' pat vn to be grete dede men haunces. 
138a Wyclif Ps. xxxvi[i]. 35 The vnpitouse aboue hauncid. 
CX440 Jacob's Well (E.E.T. S.) 121 To ben haunsyd in 
hy}e estate, c 1440 Promp. Parv. 230/2 Hawncyn, or hcynyn 
. . exalto, elevo, sublevo. > ? a 1500 Chester PI. (E. E. T. S. ) 
v. 424 He haun^hed our kinde on high. Ibid. vi. 98 Meeke 
also he haunsed has. c 1500 Melusine xlix. 326 Or euer the 
geaunt myght have haunced his Clubbe. 1513 Mobk in 
Grafton Chron. (1568) II. 791 Every thing was haunsed 
ahove the measure. 1583 Stanyhubst sEneis iv. (Arb.) 110 
Yt toe the skytyp is haunced. 

b. (?) To excite with liquor, * elevate'. 

1630 J. Tayloii (Water P.) Trav. Wks. 111. 78/1 At the Table 
..every man did his best endeauour to hauns mee for my 
welcome. [Cf. Nabes s.v. Hanced.] 

Hence fHa'ncing vbl. sb., raising, elevation. 

138a Wyclif Jer. xlix. 16 Thin owne hauncyng desceyuede 
thee. 1589 Pappe w. Hatchet (1844) 36 The hogshead was 
eueu come to the hauncing, and nothing could be drawn 
from him but dregs. 

Hancel, obs. form of Handsel. 

+ Hancenhede- Obs. In 4 haun-. [app. a 
deriv. of Hance v. ; as if f. a ppl. adj. *hauncen + 
*hede t -head.] The condition of being 1 lifted up '; 
pride, haughtiness. 

1303 R. Bhunne Hand I. Synne 5164 pe fyrst ys ouer 
moche drede, J>e touber ys proude hauncenhede. 

Hanch (hon/), v. Now chiefly Sc. Also 6 
hantch, 7 haunsh, 9 hansh. [a. obs. F. hancher 
'to gnashe or snatch at with the teeth' CotgT.] 
trans, and intr. To snatch, snap at, or bite with 
violent or noisy action of the jaws ; said of large 
dogs, wild beasts, cannibals, or greedy men. 

a 1400-50 Alexander 774* par liggez lymmes of laddes, 
leggez and harmes . . Som hanchyd of pe hcued, som be 
handez etyn. 1535 Cover oale Ps. vii. 2 Lest he hantch vp 
my soule like a lyon. — Isa. v. 29 They shal roare, and 
hanch vp the praye. a 166a R. Baillie Lett. (1841* I. 252 
A number greidilie hanshit at the argument, .hot came not 
near the matter. 1808-25 Jamieson, Hansh. 1834 M. Scott 
Cruise Midge (1863) 38 Several men had been terribly torn 
hy the Blood-hounds who.. stood gasping and barking and 
hanching at us, at the entrance of the opening. 

Hence Hanch, sb. Sc., a voracious snap. 

1808-18 in Jamieson. 1880 Antrim <$• Down Gloss, s.v., 

* The dog made a hanch at me.' 

Hanch, Hanck, obs. if. Haunch, Hank. 

Hanckleth, obs. Sc. form of Ankle. 

<-i538 Lyndesay Sydc Taillis 123 Syder nor may thair 
hancklethis hyde. 1596 Dalrymple tr. Leslids Hist. Scot. 
1. 04 Thair cotes war syd evin to the hanckleti. 

Hand (haend), sb. Forms : a. 1-% hond, 4 
hoond(e, 4-6 honde. j8. 1- hand, 4 haunde, 
4-7 hande. Plural, a. 1 honda, 2-4 honde, 4 
hond ; 1 handa, 2-4 hande. j8. 2-5 honden, 
(2 -an, 5 -on), y. 4 heind, 4-5 hend, hende. 
S. 3-6 hondes, 4-5 -is, 5 -us, -s ; 4-7 handes, 5 
-us, 5-6 -is, -ys, 4- hands. [Com. Teut. : OE. 
hand, hgtui, fern, w-stem, pi. -a, ^OFris. hand, 
hond(^\. honda), OS. hand (pi. hendi), OHG. haul 
(pi. henli), ON. hynd (genit. handar, pi. heudr s , 
Goth, hand us (pi. handjus). Regarded by some 
asbelongingtoGoth. -hinfan, pa. pple. -hunf>ans lo 
seize ; but this is doubtful. The original OE. pi. 
handa, ME. hande, was (like other plurals in -e) 9 
superseded in ME. by hande n, and this eventually 
by handes, hands. Northern Eng. had in 14-15^ c. 
an umlant-plnral heud from Norse.] 
A. Illustration of the plural forms. 

a. exooo Ags. Gosp. John xx. 20 He aet-ywde him his 
handa [Lindisf. <5n hond, Rushw. hond], and his sidan. 
<rxi6o Hatton Gosp. Matt. iv. 6 On heora hande. CH75 
I Lamb. Horn. 149 His fet and his honde. c 1200 Obmin 14673 
, Abraham.. band itt f£t & hande. ^1300 A*. Horn 112 
Wringinde here honde. C1330 Amis $ Amil. 156 Therto 
thai held vp her hond. c 1380 Sir Fcrumb. 2658 He hew 
of heuedes, armes, and haunde. 

0. c 1160 Hatton Gosp. John xx. 20 He ateowede heom 
hys handen. c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 23 His fet and his hondan. 
Ibid. 91 Heo setten heore honden [101 here hondan) ofer 
ilefde men. ciaoo S. Eng. Leg. I. 10/304 Obur heore 
hondene obur babeden al. c 1400 A. Davy Dreams 95 He 
vnneiled his honden two. C1420 Chron. Vilod. 1224 My 
hondon and my fete. 

y. a 1300 Cursor M. 3566 His hend [v.rr. hende, handes, 
hondes] vmmemlt for to quak. Ibid. i7i42(Gott.)Takevlemi 
herte bituix bi heind [Cott. hend], 1340 Ham pole Pr. 
Consc. 3214 Bunden by hend and fete. C1400 Maunoev. 
(Roxh.) ii. 5 pe pecc.to be whilk his hend ware nailed. 
£-1460 Pownclcy Myst. (Surtees) 7 God has maide man with 
his hend. c 1475 Babees Bk. 200 Somme holde the clothe, 
somme poure vpon his hende. 

6. c iao5 Lav. 10187 Heo let ten heom dra^en vt o3er bi 
•hondes o5er bi fot. a 1300 Cursor M. 3678 Sco.. cou<:rd 
bar- wit his hands \y. rr. handis, handes, hondes] als. 138a 



HAND. 

Wvclif 2 Satn. xvii. 2 The hoondis feblid. c 1400 Apol. 
Loll. 28 pe handus leyd vpon. C143 0 A'Aww Fuer 22 in 
29 pin hondis waische also. 1535 Coverdale 
Fs. lxxxviifi]. 9, I . .stretch out my hondes vnto the. 
B. Signification. 
General arrangement. I. The simple word. *The mem- 
bcr, ius use, its position, 1-6. ** As representing the person, 
7-10. As put for its capacity or performance, 11-17.. * 
Something like a hand, 18-22. ***** That which is held 
in the hand, 23-24. II. Phrases. * With governing pre- 
position, 25-36. ** With verb and preposition, 37-42. *** 
With governing verb, 43-46. **** With qualifying adjec- 
tive, 47-51. ***** With an adverb, 52-54. ****** With 
another noun, 55-59. ^*»**»* Proverbial phrases and locu- 
tions 60. III. Attributive uses and Combinations, 61-63. 

1. The simple word. * The member, its action, 
its position, its symbolic use. 

1. The teiminal part of the arm beyond the wrist, 
consisting of the palm and five digits, forming the 
organ of prehension characteristic of man. The 
name is also given to the similar members forming 
the terminations of all four limbs in the quadru- 
manous animals or monkeys. 

c8*5 Vesp. Psalter cxxvifjl. 4 Strelas in honda maeht*es. 
[bid. cxxviii[il 7 Ne jefyllco hond his se ripefl. ciooo 
Ags. Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 264/32 Manus, hand. ^1250 
Gen. *t Ex. 3336 Moyses helde up his hond. C1385 Chau- 
CEa Prol. 107 In his hand [v.rr. hond, honde] he baar 
a myghty bowe. £1460 Tamwley Myst. (Surtees) 125, 
I hryng rekyls..Here in myn hende. 1548 Hall Chron., 
Fdzu. IV, 234 Then eche Prince laved his right hand on y* 
Missal, and his tet't hand on the holy Crosse, and toke there 
a solempne othe. 1601 R. Johnson Kingd. $ Commw. 
(1603) 108 As long as their hands were able to holde a penne. 
1700 T. Brown tr. Fresny's Amusem. Ser. <Jr Com. 67 Here 
walk*d a French Fop with both his Hands in his Pockets. 
1817 CoLEaiOGK Sibyl. Leaves (1862) 215 And when the 
Vicar joined their hands, Her limbs did creep and freeze. 
1828 Stark Elem. Nat Hist I. 31 This opposition of 
a fifth member to the other four constitutes what is properly 
called the hand. 1842 Tennyson Break, Break, Break in, 
O for the touch of a vanish 'd hand. 1863 Huxlev Mans 
Place Nat. ii. 00 The Gorilla's hand is clumsier, heavier, 
and has a thumb somewhat shorter in proportion than that 
of a man ; but no one has ever doubted its being a true hand. 

b. The terminal part of the fore-limb in quad- 
rupeds, esp. when prehensile ; the fore-foot. Also 
more widely applied to the terminal part of any 
limb of an animal when prehensile. In Anal, 
and Z00L, the terminal part of the ' arm ' or fore- 
limb in all vertebrates above fishes ; also applied 
to the prehensile claw or chela in crustaceans, and 
formerly to the tarsus of the anterior leg in insects. 

1382 Wyclif Frov. xxx. 28 A Hsard with hond is cleueth. 
1535 Coverdale Ibid., The spyder laboureth with hir handes. 
1607 Topsell Four-/. Beasts (1658) 341 [A hyaena] coming 
to a Man asleep in a Sheep-cot, by laying her left hand or 
fore-foot to his mouth, made or cast him into a deed-sleep. 
1639 T. Brucis tr. Camus' Mor. Relat 150 The Lizard . . 
raceth out with her tayle, the markes which with her hands 
she printed in the sand. 1727-51 Chambers Cycl., Hand, 
in falconry, is used for the foot of the hawk . . Hand, in the 
manage. sometimes.. stands for the fore-feet of an horse. 
1852 Dana Crust. 1. 428 Hands subtuberculate. 
f c. trans/. The whole arm. Obs. 

1615 Crooke Body of Man 728 The vpper ioyntes are 
called by the common name of the Hand, for the Ancients 
accounted the whole member from the shoulder to the fingers 
ends to bee all the Hand. 1661 Lovell Hist. Anim. $ 
Min. 302 The limbs are divided into the hands and feet, 
and the hand into the shoulder, cubit, and extremity.^ 1727- 
51 Chambers Cycl. s. v., The hand, among anatomists, ex- 
tends from the shoulder to the fiogers ends : this is called 
also the greater hand. 

+ d. The trunk of an elephant. Obs. 

1607 Topsi ll Four-/. Beasts (1658) 162 They reverence 
the Sun rising, holding up their trunck or hand to heaven. 
[1843 Macaulay Lays, Prophecy o/Capys xxiv, The beast 
who hath between his eyes The serpent for a hand.) 1850 
Tennyson Vivien 576 The brutes of mountain back . . with 
their serpent hands. [Cf. Skr. Jtasti the ' handed 

e,fig, 

159a T. Timme 10 Eng. Lepers B b, Moses and Aaron are 
but Gods hands, Gods lieutenants here in earth. 1653 
A. WtLSON Jos. I, Pref. 5, I.. look to be Anatomized my- 
self by the Hand of Opinion. 1724 R. Falconer Voy.{\j^)) 
3 Safe from the griping Hands of the Law. 1877 Brockett 
Cross Cr. 32 To crumble beneath the hand of time. 

2. In reference to the use of the hand for grasp- 
ing, holding, or retaining ; hence used to denote 
possession, custody, charge, authority, power, dis- 
posal : usually in phr. in {into, to, etc.) the hands 
of, in other hands, etc. 

£8x5 Vesp. Psalter xxx[i]. 16 [rs] Genere me of hondum 
feonda minra. ciooo Ags. Fs, (Th ) cxviiitf]. 109 Is sawl 
min symble on omurn holdum handum. c 1290 Bckei 357 
in S. Eng. Leg, I. 116 pe bischopriches fullen bobe In-to pe 
kingus bond, a 1300 Cursor Jif. 22265 P ar sal he bath 
yield up of hand, His corun and his king wand, c 1400 
Lanfranc't Cirurg. 140 Manye men dieden in hise handis 
bi bis wey. c 1400 Maun dev. (Roxb.) vu 18 Many ober 
landes he haldes in his hand, a 1530 13 ace Let. to Wolsey 
in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 111. lxxxi. 199 In Pacquett off 
Lettres ♦ . comyn to my handis thys mornynge. 1548 Hall 
Chron., Hen. VI, 106 The Frenchemen . . tbinkyng the 
victory to be in their handes. 1606 Dekker Sev. Sinnes 
35 They .. take the lawe into their owne handes, and doe 
what they list. 161 1 Bible Gen. xvi. 6 Behold, thy maid 
is in thy hand. 1709 Steele Tatler No. 53 P 11 The Citadel 
will be in the Hands of the Allies before the last Day of 
this Month. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 1. 593 The land 
. . round his pleasure grounds was in his own hands. 1889 
Doyle M. Clarke iii. 25 Nat once jn a month did a common 
newsletter fall into our hands. 
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b. In Roman Law (tr. L. mantis) : the power of 
the husband over his wife. 

1875 Poste Gaius l. § 111 Possession invested the husband 
with right of Hand after a whole year of unbroken co- 
habitation. Ibid. Comm. (ed, 2) 97 According to Cicero, 
the wife was only called materfamilias when subject to 
Hand. 1875 Maine Hist. Inst, xi. 3»3 t 1 " earl y, Roman 
Law] the wife was said to come under the hand of her 
husband. . , 

3. In reference to action performed with the 
hand, and hence {jig.) to action generally ; thus, 
often ^agency, instrumentality: esp. in phr. by the 
handes of, by va person's) hand. 

C825 Vest. Psalter cviii[i]. 27 Da* witen oaette hond om 
3eos is. ctooo Ags. Fs. (Th.) lxxvL 17 Pxxvti. 20] Folc 
pin 8u feredest . . burh Moyses nnbtije handa, c 1175 Lamb. 
Horn. 01 pa warhtc god feole tacne . . burh here apostlnn 
hondan. '1440 Jacob's Well (E. E. T. S.) 23s Makyth 
clene 3oure handys, M is, $oure werkys. 1535 Coverdale 
Jndg. vi. 36 Yf thou wilt delyuer Israel thorow my hande. 
1586 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. \. 4 If everie one did 
not put to his helping hand for the correction and reform- 
ation of thein. 1639 Du V e bger tr. Camus' Admir. Events 
58 To suffer by the hands of the hangman. 166a Stillingfl. 
Orig. Sacr. 111. i. § 8 If some, .attribute such things to Gods 
immediate hand. 1712 W. Roc-Eas Voy. 305, I sent it by 
the Hand of an Enemy. 1772 Priestley Inst. Relig. (1 782) 
1. 226 Many . . eminent Stoics died by their own hands. 
1847 DeQuincey Sp. Mil. Nun Wks. 111. n She could 
turn her hand to anything. 

b. Part or share in the doing of something : esp. 
in phrase, to have a hand in. 

1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, v. ii. 140 In which you (Father) 
shall haue formost hand. 1625 Bacon Ess., Empire (Arb.) 
303 His Queen had the principall hand in the Deposing 
and Murther of her Husband. 1766 Goldsm. Vic. IV. 1, 
We had two romantic names in the family ; but I solemnly 
protest I had no haud in it. 1837 C. M. Goodkidge Voy. 
S. Seas (1843) 122, 1 am at a loss myself to discover what 
hand tbe moon could have had in it. 

4. In reference to the position of the hands, one 
on each side of tie body : Side (right or left) ; 
hence more generally, side, direction, quarter. 
Also fig. (See also 10 and 32 h, i, j.) 

c 1000 i^LFRic Gen. xlviii. 13 Sette Ephraim on his swib- 
ran hand baet waes on lsraheles wynstran hand. £1205 
Lav. 14734 Heo ise}en an heore riht hond, a swipe faeier 
aeit-lond. 0320 Sir Tristr. 357 Chese on aiper hand 
euer war Sink or stilte stand. 



Wheber be leuer war Sink or stille stand. 1513 More in 
Grafton Chron, (1568) II. 795 At the last he came out 
with a Bishop on every hand of him. 1535 Stewart Cron. 
Scot. II. 
dalis on 1 



Scot. II. 93 All Gallowa and Walis of Annand, And all the 
the efter hand. 1548 Hall Chron., Hen. VIII, 73 
.„ other hande or syde of the gate, was set a pillar. 
1583 Holly band Campo di Fior 91 When yon are there, 
turne on the right hand, and then on the left hand. 1627 
I. Doughty Divine Myst. (1628) 12 Schoolmen do alwaies 
incline to the worse hand. 1711 Addison Sped, No. 3 F 5 
The Floor, on her right Hand, and on her left, was covered 
with vast Sums of Gold. 1884 Matich. Exam. 8 Sept. 8/6 
The mountains on either hand become loftier and steeper. 

b. fig. In various phrases with present par- 
ticiples, expressing a way, direction, or tendency 
as opposed to its contrary ; as on {upon, in, of) 
the mending hand, i.e. in the way to mend or 
recover, getting better ; so also with advanc- 
ing, growing, thriving, declining, gaining, losing, 
sitffering, giving, receiving, etc.^ arch, and dial. 

1598 Grenewev Tacitus' Ann. 1. ii. 3 Giuing out that 
Augustus was on the mending hand. 1651 N. Bacon Disc. 
Govt. Eng. 11. xviii. (1739) 9c What the Chancery was in 
times past, hath been already shewed; still it is in the 
growing and gaining hand. 1701 J. Law Connc. Trade 
(1751) 187 When the nation shall once he brought as much 
upon the thriving or growing, as now it is upon the de- 
clining hand. 1789 Wesley Wks. (1872) XII. 439 Mr. 
Wrigley . . is now also on the mending hand. 1828 Craven 
Dial, s.v., * To be on the mending hand ', to be in a state of 
convalescence. 1858 Cablyle Fredk. Gt. vr. iv. (1865) II. 
166 Friedrich Wilhelm's ill-humour. . has long been upon 
the growing hand. 

f C. In phr. At a bad hand, at the worst haml, = 
position, case. Obs. 

c 1489 Caxton Sonms of Ayinon xiv. 352 He saw well that 
his folke was at the worste hande. i6ai Bp. Moi ntagu 
Diatribx in. 421 Paulus . . at worst hand hath related it in 
good and true Latine. 1640 Fuller Josephs Coat iv. (1867) 
144 Is the world at this bad hand .. that one must be far 
from trusting their nearest friends I 

5. As used in various ways in making a promise 
or oath ; spec, as the symbol of troth-plight in mar- 
riage ; pledge of marriage ; bestowal in marriage. 

c 1320 Sir Tristr, 50 per to bai bed her hond To hei^e and 
holden priis. c 1330 Amis *r A mil. 156 Therto thai held vp 
her hond. 13. . Coerde L. 604 On the book they layde her 
hand, To that forewarde for to stand. 1390 GowEa Con/. 
I. 95 Have here min honde, 1 shal the wedde. a 1^0 Sir 
Eglam. 245 '3ys\ seyde the eric, *here myn honde . Hys 
trowthe to hym he strake, 1586 W. Massie Marriage Servi., 
Many a one for land takes a foole by the hand. 1605 Shaks. 
Lear iv. v. 31 More convenient is he for my hand Than for 
your Ladies. 1775 Shebidan Duenna 111. vii, In obedience to 
your commands, I gave him my hand within this hour. 
1828 Scott F. M. Perth xxix, Catharine's hand is promised 
—promised to a man whom you may hate. 1871 I~ Stephen 
Playgr. Fur. ii. (1894) 47 Marriage is honoured, and the 
heart always follows the hand. 

f 6. Hence, In oaths and asseverations, (See also 
Right hand.) Obs. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 3313 * Say me now ', he said, 1 he bi hand, 
Has bou any fader liuand?' 1596 Shaks. Tarn. Shr. 
1. i. 194 Master, for my hand, Uoth uur inuentiorts meet 
and mnipe in one. 1599 — Mtuh Ado iv. i. 327 Bene. 



HAND. 

Tarry good Beatrice, by this hand I loue thee. Beat. Vse 
it for my louc t-ome other way then swearing hy it. 1601 
All's Well Hi. vi. 76 Hy the hand of a souldier I will 
undertake it. 1636 Davenant Platonic Lovers Wks. (1673) 
386 A comely old fellow, by this hand. 
** As representing the person. 

7. In reference to the person who does something 
with his hands ; hence often denoting the person in 
relation to his action. 

1590 Spenser Q. t. xL 5 The Nourse of time and ever- 
lasting fame, That warlike handes ennohlcst with immortall 
name. 1598 Barret The or. Warres ill. ii. 77 The quadrate 
of ground . . wherein many hands are brought at one time to 
fight. 1615 J. Stephens Satyr. Ess. 242 Except some 
charitable hand reclaiines hiin. 1724 A. Collins Gr. Chr. 
Relig. 177 The Pentateuch, .was translated .. by different 
hands. 1893 E. M. Thompson Gk. «fr Lat. Falaeogr. xi, 
150 Additions.. by tbe hand that retouched the writing. 

b. spec. In reference to an artist, musician, 
writer, actor, etc. as the performer of some work ; 
hence sometimes used to denote the person himself. 

1644 Evelyn Mem. (1857) I. 70 Painted in miniature by 
rare hands. 1665 Boyle Occas. Rejl. Pref. (1845) 9 These 
Papers . . [as well] as those of the same hand that have pre- 
ceded them. 1696 tr. Du Mont's Voy. Levant B6 Paintings, 
by the most celebrated Hands. 1738 Daily Post 12 July, 
A Band of Musick, consisting of the best hands from the 
Opera, and both the Theatres. 1790 Paley Horae Paul. 
i. 7 Everything about them indicates that they come from 
the same hand. 

8. A person employed hy another in any manual 
work ; a workman or workwoman. 

1655 Mrq. Worcester Cent. Inv. § 14 Many hands ap- 
plicable to the same force, some standing, others sitting. 
1657 R. Ligon Barbadoes (1673) 42 Those hands . . that 
must be employed in their building. 1721 Berkeley Prev. 
Ruin Gt. Brit. Wks, III. 200 Manufactures, which.. would 
employ many hands. 1771 Franklin A utobiog. Wks. 1810 
I. 29 My son has lately lost his principal hand by death. 
1778 Eng. Gaz. (ed. 2) s. v. Kettering, Near 2000 hands are 
said to be employed here in the manufactory of shalloons, 
tammies and serges. 1856 Olmsted Slave States 433 The 
children beginning as 4 quarter-hands ', advancing to 1 half- 
hands ', and then to 1 three-quarter hands * } and, finally, to 
'full hands'. 1886 Fkoude Oceana i. 7 The 'hands' and 
the ' hands' ' wives and children. 

b. spec. Each of the sailors belonging to a ship's 
crew. All hands : the whole crew. 

1669 Stl kmy Mariner's Mag. 1, 18 Come aft all hands. 
1712 W. Rogers Voy, 312 In the Morning we put 35 good 
Hands aboard her. 1726 G. Roberts Four Vears Voy. 13, 
I shipped Hands and began to get things ready as fast as 1 
could. 18*0 ScoaESBY Acc, Arctic Reg. I. 515 All hands 
on board perished. 1834 Med win Angler in Wales II. 144 
Another hand would not have been amiss. Ibid., She has 
just hands enough to weigh anchor. 

C. Hence (colloq.) All hands : all the members 
of a party, esp. when collectively engaged in work. 

1703 Farquhar Inconstant iv. i, Come, gentlemen, all 
hands to work. 1726 G. Robebts Four Years Voy. 263 
Then all Hands went to fishing, i860 Dickens Uncomm. 
Trav. v, I f all hands had been got together, they would 
not have more than hall filled the room. 

9. colloq. Used (with defining adj.) of a person 
in reference to his ability or skill in doing some- 
thing. (See also Old hand.) Usually with at. 

1792 Cowper Let. 30 Mar. He.. might be one of our first 
hands in poetry. 1797 G, Washington Let. Writ. 1892 
XIII. 422 A rare hand at all obsolete claims that depend 
much on a good memory. 1830 J. H. Newman Lett. (1891) 
I. 227, I am a bad hand at criticising men. 1833 Ht. 
Martineau Loom % Lugger 11. iii. 45 He was always but 
a poor hand at writing a letter. 1858 A. W. Drayson 
Sporting S. Africa 48 4 Do you sketch?' 'Well, I'm no 
hand at that'. 1870 E. Peacock Ralf Skirl. II. 280 He 
was a good hand at singlestick. 

b. colloq. or slang. Used (with defining adj.) of 
a person in reference to his action or character. 

1798 I. Milker in Life ix. (1842) 162 His moral character 
was exceedingly bad . . he is still a loose hand, i860 
Russell Diary India II. 146 (HoppeJ Little S., the 
Major's partner. .is well known as a cool hand. 

f 10. Used of or in reference to a person as the 
source from which something is obtained (cf. 4) : 
a. as the source of information, etc. (usually 
with defining adj. indicating the degree of trust- 
worthiness.) Obs. 

1 614 J. Chamberlain in Crt. 4- Times Jas. I (1848) I. 334, 
I have heard it, through several ways, from good hands. 
1662 J. Davies tr. Olcarins* Voy. Ambass. 164 He had it 
from a very good hand, that the King of Poland had sent 
an Ambassador. 1717 Lady M. W. Montagu Let. toCtess 
•Mar 30 Jan., An account . . which 1 have been very solici- 
tous to get from the best hands. 181 1 J. W. Croker in 
C. Papers June (1884), I hear from a good hand that the 
King is doing much better. 

f b. as the supplier of goods : in phrases denot- 
ing rate or price (with qualifying adj.), as at the best 
hand, most profitably or cheaply ; so at the better 
hand, at a dear hand, Obs. 

1532 Huloet, Bye dearer, or at the last hande. 1582 
N. Lichkfielo tr. Casianheda's Cong. E. Ind. xxxiii. 82 b, 
To the end our Merchaunts. .might, .buye theyr Spices at 
the better hande. 1599 Hakluyt Voy. II. it. 3 For the 
procuring of which, .commodities at the best and first hand. 
1696 J. F. Merchants' Warc-ho. 11 The whole sute is 
generally sold at the best hand for three Pound ten. # 1712 
Steele Spect. No. 288 r 3 Huying and importing. .Linens, 
and Pictures, at the best hand. 1767 Cowpeb Let. to Hill 
14 May Wks. 1837 XV. 16, I might .. serve your Honour 
with cauliflowers and broccoli at the best hand. 

e. With ordinal numerals, indicating a series cf 



HAND. 

so many persons through whom something passes. 
See also First hand, Second hand. 

1439 Rolls 0/ Par It V. 32/1 Your Lieges selle the Mer- 
chandises . . in the said Contres, and at the first hand 
bye ayeinward Merchandises of the same Contres. 1551 
Eow. VI Lit. Rem. (Roxb.) II. 504 We should by all 
thinges at the first hand of straungers. 1589 Hay any 
Work 44, I had it [the tale] at the second hand. 1624 
Bedell Lett. xi. u,x You haue it hut at the third, or fourth 
hand, perhaps the thirtieth or fortieth. 1713 Ockley Acc. 
Barbary Pref. (1718* 11 The Uncertainty which attends the 
writing Things at second Hand. 1888 Bryce A?ner. Com new. 

I. xxv. 273 Very few of themembers. .had been in England 
so as to know her constitution . ; at first hand. 

*** As put for its capacity or performance. 

11. Capacity of doing something with the hand, 
and hence of doing generally ; skill, ability, knack. 

1398 Trevisa Earth. De P. R. y. xxviii. (1495) xyj We 
sayen thyse haue a good hond, that is to vnderstonde, a good 
crafte of wrytynge other of payntynge. 1539 Latimer Serin. 
Sf Rem. (1845) 416 You be indeed scuts artife.r, and hath a 
good hand to renew old bottles. 1586 Dav Eng. Secretary 

II. (1625) 130 The perfection of his hand in the variety and 
neat delivery of bis letters in writing. 1699 Bentley Phal. 
297, I cannot but take notice of his unlucky Hand, when- 
ever he meddles with Authors. 1708 Motteux Rabelais v. 
xx, 1 have no hand at making of Speeches. 1791 Mrs. 
Radcliffe Rom. Forest ii, I had always a hand at car- 
pentry. 1881 E. D. Brickwood in Encycl. Brit. XII. 197/1 
The hand for crust * which is denied to many cooks and 
cannot be learned. 

12. Horsemanship. In various expressions refer- 
ring to the management of the reins and bit with 
the hand ; often - skill in handling the reins. 

1 37S Barbour Bruce 11. 120 For thar na horss is in tbis 
land Sa wycht, na $eit sa weill at hand. 1581 Pettie 
Guazzo's Civ. Cony, 111. (1586) 157 b, The father .. ought in 
this doubt, to carrie a heavie hand, rather than a light, on 
the bridle. 1686 N. Cox Gentl. Recreat. iv. <ed. 3) 54 In a 
short time he will, .be at such command upon the hand, that 
he will strike at what rate you please. 1725-51 Chambers 
Cycl. s.v., A horseman is said to have no hand, when he 
only makes use of the bridle unseasonably. *8o7 Sir R. 
Wilson Jrnl. 22 June in Life (1862) II. viii. 279 She not 
only sits gracefully but has a master's hand. 1875 Whyte 
Melville Riding Recoil, v. (1879) 73 Strong of seat, and 
firm of hand. 188* E. D. Brickwood in Encycl. Brit. XII. 
197/1 Much depends on the rider having good hands. .. A 
rider with good hands never depends upon his reins for 
retaining his seat. Ibid. J09/1 A jockey must therefore . . 
have a hand for all sorts of horses, and in the case of two 
and three year olds a very good hand it must be. 
b. Seeqnot. 

1727-51 Chambers Cycl. s.v., Hand is also used for a 
division of the horse into two parts, with respect to the 
rider's»hand. The fort-hand includes tbe head, neck, and 
fore-quarters. The hind-Jiand is all the rest of the horse. 

13. The performance of an artist, etc. ; execution, 
handiwork ; style of execution ; 1 touch \ + Also 
concr. The product of artistic skill ; handiwork. 

1667 Milton P. L. ix. 438 Among thick-wov'n Arborets 
and Flours Imborderd on each Bank, the hand of Eve. 
1671 — P. R. iv. 57 Carved work, the hand of famed 
artificers In cedar, marble, ivory or gold. 1762-71 H. 
Walpole Vertue't Anecd. Paint. (1786) III. 77 By what 1 
have seen of his hand, particularly his own head at Hough- 
ton, he was an admirable master. 1883 Athtnxnm 30 June 
834/2 An exhaustive acumen in discriminating styles and 
4 hands ' [in prints], 
b. Touch, stroke (in phr. last hand, etc.). 

1648 Gage IVtst hid. Ep. bed. A iij b, The last hand of 
the Painter. 1707 Luttrell Brief Rel. (1857) VI. 132 An 
opportunity of putting the last hand to the happy union of 
the 2 kingdoms. 1755 T. Amorv Mem. (1769) II. 154 An 
itinerary 1 am giving the last hand to, 1760-72 tr. Juan 
*f Ulloa's Voy. (ed. 3) II. 291 Willing to put the finishing 
hand to our principal work. 1865 M. Arnold Ess. Crit. 
ix. 376 The compiler did not put his last hand to the work. 

14. A turn or innings in certain games, as cricket, 
racquets, hilliards. (See also 23 c.) 

17 . . Laws of Cricket in Grace Cricket (1891) 15 To allow 
2 minutes for each man to come in when one is out, and 10 
minutes between Each Hand to mark y e Ball, that it may 
not be changed. 1819 Hazlitt in Every-day Bk. (1825) 868 
The four best racket-players of that day.. Davies could give 
any one of these two hands a time, that is half the game. 
1884 Lillywhite's Cricket Ann. 45 Fine all-round fielding 
enabled them to get Marylebone out for 80 in their second 
hands. 1894 Times 6 Mar. 7/2 (Racquets) Mr. Daw kins 
opened, and in the sixth hand be went from 5-3 to 14-3. 
1897 Daily Chron. 16 Feb. 5/6 (Billiards) Peall had four or 
five hands to score 16, but tbe champion could only muster 
a 40 and a 50. 

15. A round of applause. 

1590 Shaks. Mids. N. v. i. 444 Giue me your hands, if we. 
be friends, And Robin shall restore amends. 

16. The action of the hand in writing and its 
product ; handwriting ; style of writing ; esp. as 
belonging to a particular person, country, period, 
profession, etc. (Sec also Court-hand, Short- 
hand, etc.). 

1390 Gower Conf 111. 305 To make an ende And write 
ayein her owne honde. 1513 More in Grafton Chron. 
(1568) II. 782 Written in Parchement in a fayre set hande. 
1530 Palsgr. 433/1 He goeth to the writyng scole, but his 
hande appayreth every daye. 1542 Udall Erasm. Apopth. 
H. (1877) 251 Written in greate letters of texte hande. 1576 
Fleming Panopl. Epist. 276 He wrote a running hand. 
1660 Willsforo Scales Comm. To Rdr. Aij, Mr. Nathanael 
Sharp, whowriteth all the usuall hands writ in this Nation. 
1705 Hearne Collect. 31 Aug., A French woman writ the 
Proverbs .. in variety of Hands. 1709 Steele & Aodison 
Tatter No. no * 4 A Letter which he acknowledged to be 
his own Hand was read. 1840 Lvtton Money 1. iii, But he 
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will recognize my hand. 1893 E - M. Thompson Ck. <y Lai. 
Palxogr. xix. 301 We find it convenient to treat the cursive 
or charter-hand as a separate branch of mediaeval English 
writing apart from the literary or book-hand. 

b. Hand of writ, %vrite\Sc.) = prec, ; also transf 
said of the person. 

1816 Scott Antiq. xv, ' Div ye think naebody can read 
hand o 1 writ but your.se 11 J ' 1870 Ramsav Remin. v. fed. 18) 
118, I am not a good hand of write. 1890 Stevenson 
Vailima Lett. (1895) 14, I request a specimen of your 
hand of write. 

17. The name of a person written with his own 
hand as an attestation of a document ; signature. 
Obs. or arch.y exc. in phrases in which hand is 
now understood more literally. See als>o under 
the hand of 35 d. Note of hand : see Note. 

1534 Act 26 Hen, VIII, c 3 § 4 Euery writinge .. sub- 
scribed with the hande and name of the clerke of the 
hanaper. 1548 Hall Chron., Hen. VIII, 29 Notwith- 
standynge his othe . . and his awne hand and seale. 1607 
Dekker Hist. Sir T. Wyatt Wks. 1873 III. 84 Will you 
not subscribe your hand with other of the Lords? 1611 
Shaks. Wint. T. iv. iv. 288 Dor. Is it true too, tbinke you. 
Autol. Fiue lustices hands at it, and witnesses more then 
my packe will hold. 1640 S. D'Ewes in Lett. Lit. Men 
(Camden) 167 A petition from the Cittie of London ac- 
companied with fifteene thousand hands. 1666 Pepys Diary 
25 Sept. (1879) IV. 92 By Coach to Lord Brouncker's, and 
got his hand to it. 1726 Shelvocke Voy. round World 
XllSi) 4 r In witness whereof, we have hereunto set our 
hands and seals. Mod. (Form of testing clause) As witness 
the hands of the said A. B. and C. D. 

**** Something like or of the size of a hand. 

18. An image or figure of a hand. 

c 825 V esp. Psalter cxiii. [cxv.] 7 Honda habbaS and ne 
grapiaS. 1535 Covesdale I did., Their ymages . . haue handes 
and handle not. 1644 Bulwer Chirol. 165 The custoine of 
the Romans, .to erect a statue of Mercuric with the Fore- 
Finger pointing out the maine road, in imitation whereof., 
we have in such places notes of direction ; such is the Hand 
of St. Albans. 1688 K. Holmr Armoury H. xvii. 399/1 He 
beareth Vert, a Hand proper, holding of a Pen. 1717 
FREaiEa Voy. S. Sea 242 The Ladies wear.. a little Jeat 
Hand. . called Higa, the Fingers closed, but the Thumb 
standing out. 1858 O. W. Holmes Ant. Breakf.-t. ix, A 
great wooden hand, — a glove-maker's sign. 

b. A conventional figure of a hand with the 
forefinger extended ($St) t used in writing or print- 
ing to draw attention to something, 

j6ia Brinsley Pos. Parts (1669) p. iv, A Hand pointing 
at some places which are of most necessary use. 

19. The pointer or index which indicates the 
divisions of a dial, esp. that of a clock or watch. 
(See Hour-, Minute-, Seconds-hand.) 

1575 Laneham Let. (1871) 55 The handz of both the tablz 
stood firm and fast, allweyz poyuting too iust too a clok. 
159a Shaks. Rom. 4 Jul. 11. iv. ng. 1661 Humane In- 
dustry 100 Now this animated needle shews with the Lilly- 
hand., the North. 1720 Lond. Gaz. No. 5863/4 A striking 
Gold Watch with an Alarm, Hour- Hand and Minute-Hand. 
1781 Cowper Retirement 681 An idler is a watch that wants 
both hands, As useless if it goes as when it stands. 1846 
Lon(;f. Old Clock on Stairs ii, Half-way up the stair it 
stands, And points and beckons with its hands. 

20. A lineal measure, formerly taken as equal to 
three inches, but now to four; a palm, a Hand- 
breadth. Now used only in giving the height 
of horses and the like. 

1561 Eden Arte Nauig. 1. xviii. 19 Four* graines of 
barlye make a fynger : foure fingers a hande : foure handes 
a footc. 1661 Lovell Hist. Aninu 4 Min. 102 Prickles . . 
of two or three hands length. 1664 Bltler Hud. 11. i. 694 
A Roan Gelding twelve Hands high. 1810 Sporting Mag. 
XXXVI. 196 A galloway under fourteen hands. 1857 G. 
Lawrence Guy Liv. (Tauchn.) 67 (Hoppe) A chestnut stand- 
ing full sixteen hands. 

21. As a measure of various commodities (the 
single articles or parts being sometimes compared 
to fingers), a, A bundle of tobacco-leaves tied 
together, b. A certain quantity of water-cress. 
C. Five oranges or herrings, d. A palmate root 
of ginger, e. One of the clusters, each containing 
from 8 to 20 fruits, into which a bunch of bananas 
or plantains naturally divides. 

1726 G. Roberts Four Years Voy. 102 In another Locker, 
I found four or five Hands of Tobacco. 1851 Mayhew 
Lond. Labour ]. 92 (Hoppe) A single hand being 5 oranges. 
Ibid. 150 We buy the water-cresses by the 'hand'. One 
hand will make about five halfpenny bundles. 1861 Ibid. 
III. 163 Five herrings make a hand. 1879 J. R. Jackson 
in Encycl. Brit. X. 603/2 Uncoated ginger . . the ' races ' 
or ' hands ' [are] from 3 to 4 inches long. 1886 U. S. Con- 
sular Rep. No. 65. 216 (Cent). The fruit [bananal . . con- 
sists of a stock on which are from four to twelve clusters 
called hands. x888 Paton & Dittinar in Encycl. Brit. 
XXIII. 425/1 The leaves .. [of tobacco] are made up into 
' hands or small bundles of from six to twelve leaves. 
1894 in Pof>. Sa. Monthly XLIV. 497 A hand [banana] 
may contain from a dozen to twenty fruits or ' fingers '. 

22. Cookery. A shoulder of pork. (Formerly 
applied to part of a shoulder of mutton.) 

m 1673 S. C. Rules of Civility x. 102 A Shoulder of Mutton 
is to be cut like a semicircle betwixt the flap and the hand. 
a 1825 For by Voc.E.Anglia, Hand (of Pork), the shoulder 
joint of a hog, cut without the blade-bone. 1863 Mrs. 
Gaskell Sylvia's L. I. 62 Flitches of bacon and 'bands' 
(i. e. shoulders of cured pork. .) abounded, 
***** That which is held in the hand. 

23. In games of cards r The cards dealt to each 
player ; the handful of cards held by each at the 
beginning of the game. 
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1630 R. Johnson's Kingd. Comttnv. 41 He that winnes 
the game, gets not only the maine Stake, hut all the Bets 
by follow the fortune of his hand. 1694 Concrkve Double 
Dealer 11. i. Plays (1887) 122 Then I find it's like cards : if 
either of us have a good hand, it is an accident of fortune. 
1726 Swift Th. Various Snbj. Wks. 1778 XI. 358, 1 must 
complain the cards are ill shuffled, till I have a good hand. 
1881 Knowledge No. 4. 83/2 In whist each player is to con- 
sider his partner's hand as well as his own. 

b. The person holding the cards. Elder or 
eldest hand ', the person who plays first ; so younger 
hajid, second, third hand, etc. 

1589, etc. [see Elder a. 4, Eldest 5]. 1663 Drydf.n Wild 
Gallant iv. i, Zounds, the rogue has a quint-major, and three 
aces younger hand. 1746 Hoyle Whist (ed. 6) 22 You are 
an elder Hand. 1828 T. Airo in Blackw. Mag. Dec. 713/1 A 
fag partner at whist when a better fourth hand is wanting. 

c. A single round in a game, in which all the 
cards dealt at one time are played, 

1622 Mabbe tr. Alemaris Guzman d'Alf. II. 123 When 

1 had wonne two or three hands, I tooke pleasnre now and 
then to lose a little. 1771 Smollett Humph. CI. (1815) 66 
They take a hand at whist, or descant upon the General 
Advertiser. 1837 Dickens Pickw. vi, The odd trick at the 
conclusion of a hand. 1876 World V. No. 113. 17 We have 
a room where we can take a hand at whist. 

&.fi g . 

In many phrases, as to Play into the hands of another, to 
Force the hand of, to Show one's hand, etc., for which 
see the verbs. 

1600 Holland Livy xxv. xxxiv. 575 They, .expected cer- 
tainely to haue another hand as good as this, a 1626 Bacon 
(J.), There was never a hand drawn, that did double the 
rest of the habitable world, before this. 1777 Sheridan 
Sck. Scand. iv. iii, I have a difficult hand to play in this 
affair. j88a B. Harte Flip ii, Until you saw my hand. 
1887 Rider Haggard Jess xiii, You don't show me your 
hand like this for nothing. 

t 24. A handle. Obs. 

1523 Fitzherb. Husb. § 23 Holdedowne the hynder hand 
of his sith, that he do not endent the grasse. 1549 Ludlow 
Chitrchw. Acc. {Camden) 40 For makynge a hand to our 
lady belrope. 1715 Desaguliers Fires Impr. 142 The 
little Hand to turn the Cylinder or Shutter. 1764 V. Green 
Surv. Worcester 232 The business called handling . . i.e. 
putting the hand to cups. 

b. The part of a gun grasped by the hand. 

1881 Greener Gun 433 The circumference of the hand 
may be obtained by passing a string round it immediately 
behind the trigger-guard.. .The usual hand is about 5-in. in 
circumference for 12-bores. 
II. Phrases. 

* With governing preposition. 

(See also Aforehand, Afterhand, asidehand 
(s.v. Aside IV), Beforehand, Behindhand, be- 
tween- (Sc. atween-) hands ^Between prep. 3 b) ; 
Nearh and, Nigh-hand, Off-hand, Under-hand.) 
25. At hand. 

a. Within easy reach ; near ; close by. (Some- 
times preceded by close, hard, near, nigh, ready.) 

a 1300 Cursor M. j 57 10 He es cummand negh at hand be 
tresun has puruaid. Ibid. 17022 (Gott.) He cums at hand 
to slak 3ur site, a 1400-50 Alexander 81 Artaxenses is at 
hand, & has ane ost reryd. 1535 Coveroale Ps. cxviiiii]. 151 
Be tbou nye at honde also (o Lorde). 1548 Hall Chron., 
Hen. V, 46 b, Their enemies wer ever at hande. 1667 
Milton P. L. 11. 674 Satan was now at hand. 1750 Johnson 
Rambler No. ro F15 Forced to produce not what was best 
but what happened to be at hand. 1840 Dickens Barn. 
Fudge x, Have you a messenger at hand? 

b. Near in time closely approaching. (Some- 
times qualified as prec.) Also f at hands, 

c 1*00 Ormin 16147 Himm binnkebb batt hiss herrte shall 
Tobresstenn neh att hanndess. a 1300 Cursor M. 14206 If 
he mai slepe, hele es at hand, c 1400 Destr. Troy 396 And 
she at hond for to haue husband for age. 1526-34 Tindale 

2 Thess. ii. 2 As though the daye of Christ were at honde. 
1 66a J. Davies tr. Olearius' Voy. Ambass. 34 The end of 
both his Voyage and life were neer at hand. 1724 De Foe 
Mem. Cavalier (1840) 39 The diet at Frankfort is at hand. 
1820 Keats St. Agnes viii. The hallowed hour was near at 
hand. 1868 J. H. Blunt Ref Ch. Eng. I. 433 Further 
great changes were at hand. 

t c. At the immediate moment ; at the start. Obs. 

1601 Shaks. Jul. C. iv. ii. 23 Hollow men, like Horses 
hot at hand, Make gallant shew . . But when they should 
endure the bloody Spurre . . Sinke in the Triall. 1640 
Fuller Joseph's Coat Iii. (r867) 133 Some men's affection 
spends itself with its violence, hot at hand, cold at length. 
X650 -— Pisgah 11. xiv. 297 Rebellion, though running so at 
hand, is quickly tyred . . Loyalty is best at a long course. 
1705 Stanhope Paraphr. II. 223 Many .. though hot at 
hand, yet quickly abate of their Speed. 

fd. =s By hand: see 26 a, Obs. 
1595 Shaks. John v. ii. 75 A Lion fostered vp at hand, 
f e. At the wrist. Obs. 
[C1386 Chaucer Prol. 193 (Harl. 7334), I saugh his sleues 
purfiled atte hond [Six texts at the hond] Wib grys.] 1697 
Lond. Gaz. No. 3256/4 The Coat buttoned close at Hand. 

ff. At close quarters in conflict; fighting hand 
to hand {with). Also at hands. Obs. (Cf. to 
come to hands, 37 b.) 

*565-73 Cooper Thesaurus s. v. Cominns, Pugnare 
cominus cum haste, to fight at band, or hand to hand with 
hys enimy. a 1608 Sir F. Vere Comm. 97 When they were 
come up and at hands with the enemy. 

fg. At [on, upon) any hand: on any account, 
in any case. So at no hand 1 on no account, by 
no means. Obs. 

c 1430 Syr Tryanu 995 He never sir James slowe at none 
honde. 1553 1 . Wilson Rhet. (1 580* 200 The feined Fables 
.. would not bee forgotte.n at any hande. 1568 Grafton 
Chron. 1 1. 27 The Welshemen would at no hand geve him 
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any oportunitie to fight with them. 16*0 Venner Via Recta 
Introd. ii It is at no hand to be allowed. 1646 YSvcKRick. 
Ill, I. 35 His secret drift was, to apt and prepare the Duke 
to a Rebellion at any hand. 1690 Noaais Beatitudes (1694) I. 
128 This the Gravity of Zeno's School will, at no hand, permit, 
t h. At every hand 1 on all hands. Obs. 

1690 W. Walker Idiomat. Anglo-Lai. 48 It is believed 
at every hand 

f i. At (a person's) hand : near him, close by 
him, in attendance npon him, at his disposal, 
subject lo him, (also at the hand, at hand unto). 
At onfs own hand : at one's own disposal, one's 
own master. Obs. or dial. 

138a Wyclif 1 Chron. xviii. 17 Forsothe the sonys of 
Dauid [were] first at the kyngis hond. c 1430 Syr Getter. 
2066 Al the grctest of that I ona Because of mede were at his 
hond. 1508 Dunbar Tua mariit IVenten 12, 1 hard . . Ane 
hie speiche, at my hand 1613 Purchas Pitgrimage (1614) 
136 The Gibeonites . . were at hand unto the Levites in the 
meanest offices about the . . Temple. 1619 Canterbury 
Marriage Licences (MS.), Lidia Webb . . nowe at her owne 
hand, her parents being all dead. 1700 Pennsylv. Archives 
1. 130 The proprietors did not set up a government at their 
own hands but were authorized. 

j. At the hand{s of : from the hands of ; from. 
(Expressing the immediate source, after such verbs 
as receive, take, find, seek, require, clc. See At 1 1.) 

a 103s Laws of Cnut 1. c. 22 To onfonncaet bisceopes 
handa. c 1200 Ormin 9261 To wurrbenn fullhtnedd att hiss 
hannd, 1535 Coveroale yob ii. 10 Seing we haue receaued 
prosperite at the honde of God. 1548-9 (Mar.) Bk. Com. 
Prayer, Visitation 0/ Sick, Vou may fynde mercy at our 
heauenly fathers hande. 1662 J. Davibs tr. Oleartus' Voy. 
Ambass. 288 The King would take it very ill at their hands, 
1749 Fielding Tom Jones v. iii, The many little favours, 
received. .at his hands. 1768-1884 (see At prep. 11 b]. 1893 
F. W. Maitlano in Traill Social Eng. ii. 165 He had just 
received the Christian faith at the hands of Roman 
missionaries. 

26. By hand. 

a. With the hand or hands ; by manual action 
or labour, as opposed to machinery, or to natural 
processes. 

1549 Coveroale, etc. Erasm. Par. 2 Tim. 21 The 
ghospell, whiche I delyuered vnto thee. .delyuer likewise 
by hand .s vnto others. 159a T. Timme Ten Eng. Lepers 
G ij, They bring up by hand crammed and franked foules 
and beastes. 1653 Walton Angler xi. 204 Many will fish 
for the Gudgion by hand. 1662 J. Da vies tr. Olearius' 
Voy. Ambass. 163 A very great bank, so even, that it seems 
to have been done by hand. 1709 Steele Tatler No. 89 
r 6, 1 was bred hy Hand. 1846 J. Baxter Libr. Pract. 
Agric. (ed. 4) 1. 278 Implements employed in the preparation 
of flax hy hand. 1861 Dickens Gt. Expect, 11, She had 
hrought me up 1 by hand '. 1881 Truth 19 May 686/2 Em- 
broidery done by hand. 

b. By, past, aside (as in to pit by hand); usually 
/>red, or adj. laid aside, done with, disposed of; 
past, finished, over. Sc. 

1637 Rutherforo Lett. (1830) 199 Many ells and inches 
of the short thread ofyour life are hy-hand since I saw you. 
Ibid. I. xi. (1664) 32 The greatest part but play with Chris- 
tianity, they put it by hand easily. 1782 Sir I. Sinclair 
Observ. Scot. Dial. 53 (Jam.) A good thing by -band : a 
good thing over. 

c. By the hand : expeditiously, readily, straight- 
way. (C(.from hand 28 a.) 

1658 Gurnall Chr. in Ann. verse 14. ix. § x. (1669) 38/2 
That they should grow rich by the hand. 

27. Tor one's own hand. For one's own interest 
or benefit, on one's own account. 

1828 Scott F. M. Perth xxxiv, * I fought for my own 
hand said the Smith. 1869 Tennyson Coming 0/ A rthur 
218 Each But sought to rule for his own self and hand. 
1879 Frouoe Caesar ix. 92 Lesbos was occupied by adven- 
turers, who were fighting for their own hand. 

28. From hand. 

f a. ' Out of hand ', at once, immediately. [Cf. 
Ger. von der hand.] Se. Obs. 

"535 Stewart Cron. Scot. 11. 607 The Danis..Wand saill 
to top, and saillit syne fra hand. 1535 Lynoesav Satyre 
440 Gude sirs, I sail be reddie, evin fra hand. ? a 1550 
Freiris of Berwik 378 in Dunbar's Poems (1893) 297 The 
caponis als }e sail ws bring fra hand. 1558 in Miscell. of 
Wodr. Soc. (1844) 265 Fra hand, eftir that the mater wes 
schawin to me, I persauit. 

T b. Out of reach, away, off. Obs. 

1608 D. T. Ess. Pol. # Mor. 15 b, And the reason heereof 
is not farre from hand. 

29. In hand. 

a. lit. (Held or carried) in the hand. 

1390 Gower Conf. II. 338 With a bow in honde. 1508 
Dunbar Gold. Targe 110 Cupide the king, wyth bow in 
hand. 163a J. Haywaro tr. Biondis Eromena 61 With 
sword in hand. 1784 CowPEa Task iv. 239 With brush in 
hand and pallet spread. 1887 Pall Mall G. 23 Feb. 3 Sup- 
pose that it went cap in hand to every^ Government in 
Europe. Mod, There sat a reporter pencil in hand to take 
down his words. 

t b. In hand, in one's hand : (led) J>y the hand, 
or by a string, or the like. Obs. 

C1385 Chaucer L. G. W. ProL 213 And from a fer com . . 
The god of love and in his hande a quene. 1423 Jas. I 
Kingis Q. 79 Ech in his stage, and his make in his hand. 
1513 Douglas Aineis 11. vii. (vi.J 47 Panthus..in his hand 
also Harhng him eftir his Title nevo, Cummis. 1641 Tertnes 
de la Ley 126 s. v. Dogge-draw, A Hound that hee leadeth 
in his hand. 1684 R. M. School Recreat. 21 Trot him about 
in your Hand a good while : Then offer to Mount. 1782 
C. A. Burney in Mad. D'Arbla^s Early Diary (1889) II. 
305, 1 charged him to bring his sister in his hand. 1796 
Mrs. E. Parsons Myster. Warn. II. 237 Bringing your 
friend in your hand. 
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f C. In hand : in the company or presence of a 
person, or in attendance on him. To come in 
hand: to present oneself, appear. To hold in 
hand : to attend on. Obs. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 22239 (Edinh.) Firste sale be descenciune, 
are antecriste sal cum in hande. Ibid. 2432 (Cott.) pe king 
. . commaunded . . Men suld him mensk and hald in hand. 
Ibid. 3916 llkan wit ober went in hand. 

d. In actual or personal possession, at one's 
disposal ; f "i early use, Under one's authority, 
subject to one; in one's charge ; in custody. (Also 
in hands.) 

C1200 Ormin 17990 pe Faderr .. hafebb ;ifenn himm inn 
hannd To weldenn alle bingess. a 1300 Cursor M. 15813 
Petre was in hand nummen for forfait he had don. c 1400 
Maunoev. (Roxb.) iv. 12 Cristen men ware wont for to 
hafe bat citee in hand. ^1530 A hird in hand [see Biao 
sb. 6]. 1551 T. Wilson Logike (1580) 86 Promised to give 
hym a greate somme of money . . ana gave hym . . halfe in 
hande. 1623 Bingham Xenophon 22 The Milesian, .being 
in hand to the Kings people, escaped away naked to the 
Grecians. 1627 J. Carter Exp. Serm. Mount 38 It lyeth 
us in hand, seriously to consider what our practice is. 1633 
T. Stafforo Pac. Hib. 1. vii. (18 10) 98 Then Desmond O 
Conner layed hold upon James Fits Ihomas, and said, My 
Lord you are in hand. 1690 Locke Hum. Uitd. 11. xxi. 
(1695) 146 Apt to judge a little in Hand better than a grtat 
deal to come. 1751 Affect. Narr. Wager 43 With a little 
yet in Hand, we were almost starving. 1844 M. Hennei.l 
Soc. Syst. 50 To make, .purchases, .according to convenience 
and cash in hand. 1884 Cuajis Price in Law Times Rep. 
LI. 157/2 His scrupulous desire to keep the mansion-house 
in hand. Mod. You may keep the offer in hand till the 20th. 

+ e. In expectation or suspense (with hold, 
keep). Obs. 

c 1369 Chaucer Dethe Blaunche 1019 Hyr lust to hold* 
no wyght in honde. c 1374 — Troytus 11. 426 (477) But that 
1 nyl not holden hym yn honde. 1653 H. Cogah tr. 
Pinto's Trav. xxxviii. 152 Not to hold him longer in hand. 
1824 Scott St. Ronan's xviii, The rogue-lawyers, after 
taking fees, and keeping me io hand for years. 

f. In process ; being carried on or actually dealt 
with in any way. (See also take in hand 42.) 

cx$B6 Chaucer Reeve's T. 115 Itshal be doon, quod 
Symkyn . .What wol ye doon whil that it is in hande ? c 1460 
Toivneley Myst. (Surtees) 147 Som what is in hand, what 
ever it meyn. 1513 More in Grafton Chron. (1568) II. 757 
No warre in hande, nor none towarde. 1586 A. Dav Eng. 
Secretary 1. (1625) 22 The matters or newes in hand amongst 
us. 1692 Lo. Molesworth Acc. Sweden 109 Though it be 
something forreign to the Matter in hand. 1719 De Foe 
Crusoe 11. vii, Having much business in hand. 1888 Burgon 
Lives 12 Gd. Men II. xi. 332 He. .gave his whole attention 
to whatever he had in hand. 1895 Manch. Guard. 19 Oct. 
4/8 The work.. is now well in hand. 

g. In hand with: occupied or engaged with, 
dealing with; in conference with, endeavouring to 
persuade (also in hands with). Obs. or dial. + In 
hand to do something : occupied in doing it. Obs. 
(See also lo go in hand with, 39.) 

1470-85 Malorv Arthur x. lxii, 1 shal neuer be at ease in 
my herte tyl 1 be in handes with them. 1509 Barclay Shyp 
of Eolys (1874* II. 25 Another with Grece and Cesyll is in 
honde. 1515 Suffolk in State Papers Hen. VIII (For. <$• 
Dom.) 1 1. 1. 26 The Queen was in hand with me the first 
day I [came], and said she must be short with me. 1539 
Bible (Great) Ps. Ivi. 2 Myne enemyes are daylye in hande 
to swalow me vp. 1604 Jas. 1 Counierbl. (Arh.) in Is it 
not a great vanitie, that a man cannot heartily welcome 
his friend now, but straight they must bee in hand with 
Tobacco? 1633 Bp. Hall Hard Texts 598 Zerubbabel, 
who is now in hand to build the Temple. 1635 Lauo Wks. 
(i860) VII. 116 For the statutes, 1 am in hand with them. 
[1825-80 Jamieson s.v., He's in hands wi' Jean.] 

h. In hand 1 under control, subject to discipline. 
(Originally a term of horsemanship, cf. b.) 

183a Prop. Regttl. Instr. Cavalry 111. 64 They will have 
their horses in hand .. with their heads well up. 1856 
Athenaeum 6 Dec. 1491 An Irishman . . who has been kept 
well in hand at a tight University in his calf-days. 1874 
L. Stephen Hours in Library (i8p2) I. iv. 151 If he had 
strong passions . .he kept them well in hand. 

i. Preceded by a numeral denoting a number of 
draught horses, etc. driven by one person. See 
Four-in-hand. 

1890 Pall Mall G. 20 June 2/1 An eight-in-hand team, 
f j. In any hand : in any case, at any rate : = 
25 g. Obs. 

1601 Shaks. Alts Well ill. vi. 4s Let him fetch off his 
drumme in any hand. i6a2 Mabbe tr. Aleman's Guzman 
<VAtf. II. 150, I would not in any hand.. he should slip his 
neeke out of the collar. 

30. Of . . hands, 
a. Of one's hands (rarely hand) : in respect of 
one's actions, of action, of valour in fight : usually 
with valiant, proper, etc. A man of his hands : a 
man of valour, skill, or practical ability, arch. 

a 01300 Cursor M. 7 O bruj bat bern bald of hand. _ 13. . 
Coer de L. 2092 Three gentil barouns of England, Wise of 
speech, doughty of hand. 1375 Barbour Bruce ix. 481 This 
Schir Eduard. . Wes of his handis a nobill knyeht. 1470-85 
Malory Arthur n.xvii, Veare. .the man of moost prowesse 
of your handes lyuyng. 1513 Douglas AStieis ix. iii. 130 
Mony thousand douehty men of handis. c 1530 H. Rhodes 
Bk. Nurture 73 in Babees Bk. 84 A man of his handes with 
hastynesse Should at no tynie be fylde.^ 1598 Shaks. 
Merry W. 1. iv. 27 He is as tall a man of his hands, as any 
is between this and his head. #1635 Naunton Fragm. 
Reg. (Arh.) 47 He loved sword and huekler men, and such 
as our Fathers were wont to call men of their hands. 1886 
Sir F. Pollock Oxford Led. iv. 108 Learning to be a man 
of your hands wiih another weapon or two besides. 
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t b. Of all hands : on all bands (see 32 h), on 
all sides, on the part of every one; also (quot. 
15SS) in any case. Obs. 

1548 Hall Chron., Hen. VI/, 6 b, Callyng him of al 
handes kynge. 1588 Shaks. L. L. L. iv. iii. 219 Of all 
hands must we be forsworne. 1621-31 Lauo Serm. (1847) 

i5 Then there is 'joy', 'great joy", of all hands. 1715 M. 
)\\'ies A then. Brit. I. 260 Both are own'd of all hands to 
be spurious, 

31. Offhand. 

a. See Off-hand. b. Of ones hand(s) : out of 
one's charge or control. To lake off one's hands: 
to relieve one of the charge or responsibility of. 

1636 Rutherforo Lett. 1. ccx. (1675) 394 The scattered 
Flock once committed to me, and now taken off my Hand 
by himself. 1676 Wychf.rlev /'/. Dealer v. ii, He has 
seemed to make his wench rich, only that 1 might take her 
off his hands. 1698 Fryer Acc. E. India «fr /' 81 Good 
Masters, who had taken off of his hands more Flesh in that 
time . . than he had sold in some Vears before. 1765 Foote 
Commissary 1. Wks. 1799 II. 9 A friend of the lady's will 
take the child off her hands. 1889 The County xxii, 1 have 
taken him off your hands. 

32. On hand, npon hand. 

a. In one's possession ; in one's charge or keep- 
' ing : said of things, or of work or business which 
one has to do. To have on hand : to have with 
one ; to be charged with, have the care or responsi- 
bility of; to have in order to deal with or dispose 
of; to be about or engaged on. 

c 1025 Inttrl. v. Rule St. Benet (Logeman) 75 Swa hwylce 
bine on handum mid hslicum ofoste si becumen. c 1205 
Lay. 248 Al bat lond bat Eneas heore fader hefde on hond. 
1390 Gowsa Conf. I.04 Thou hast on honde such a game. 
1470-85 Malory Arthur 1. xvii, These xj kynges haue more 
on hand than they are ware of. 1548 Udall, etc. Erasm. 
Par. yohn 91 h, It onely lyeth you vpon hande to fyght 
manfully. 1815 E. S. Barrett Heroine 1. 59 We have 
other matters on hands. 1818 Jas. Mill Brit. India II. 
iv. v. 470 If he possessed in India any money on Joan or 
merchandize on Hand. 1853 Lytton My Novel 1. ix, The 
abode . . which had so evidently hung long on hand. Mod. 
We have at present a large stock of tweeds on hand. 

+ b. Said of evil, harm, etc. affecting a person. 
To have on hand : to have to bear or suffer. Obs. 

c I2oo Moral Ode 192 pet ure eldre misduden, we habbeb 
uuele on honde. ^1350 Leg. Rood (1871) 62 Fader, what 
harm es be on hand. 1390 Gower Conf. II. 12 For ever he 
hath drede upon honde. 

t c. In or into one's presence ; present ; at hand. 
To bring on hand : to bring in, introduce. To 
nigh on hand : to draw nigh, approach. Obs. 
i a 1300 Cursor M. 4957 Sargant2 send i son on hand pat 
in bair gare mi god pai fand. Ibid. 10680 To hring a custom 
neu on hand, c 1400 Destr. Troy 11362 Noy . . neghis on hond. 
Ibid. 12265 Onone come the night & neghit vppon hond. 
a 1400-50 Alexander 4791 A new note neghis on hand. 

fd. On {an) hand: favourably, prosperously. 
c 1200 Trin. Colt. Horn. 177 Here tuder swiSe wexeS and 
wel bieS and go3 wel on hond. £1205 Lay. 22313 Wind 
heom stod an honde. a 1250 Owl $ Night. 1649 Me buncb 
bat bu me gest an honde. 

e. At haud ; in attendance {U.S.). 
1856 Olmsted Slave States 372 The slaves they had 
employed never would he on hand, when the hour for 
relieving came. 1887 J. Hawthorne Trag. Myst. x, Jon son 
proposed to be on hand again before breakfast. 1891 
Chicago Inter Ocean 16 Feb., 1 heard that he was about to 
make a sale, and I was on hand. 

+ f. On in time, as time goes on. Obs, 
c 1205 Lay. 7x65 l>eos children weoxen an hond bat heo 
mihten halden lond. Ibid. 12711 Ah bene nome hit losede 
an hond. a 1225 Ancr. R. 326 pe wunde bet euer wurseS 
an hond. c 1320 Sir Tristr. 933 On hand Mani man wepen 
sare For ransoun to yrland. 

g. On, upon, one's hands (rarely hand) : resting 
upon one as a charge, burden, or responsibility, or 
as a thing to be dealt with or attended to ; opp. to 
off one's hands. 

1528 Roy Rede me (Arb.) 134, 1 haue wife and children 
vpon my hande. 1568 Grafton Chron. II. 1167 Kerseis, 

, and Collons, lay on their handes. 1639 T. Baucis tr. 

1 Camus* Mor. Relat. 214 Seeing three men upon his hands, 
what could he doe ? 1700 T. Brown tr. Fresny's Amuseni. 
Ser. <5- Com. 48 Persons . . that have a great deal of Idle 
Time lying upon their Hands. 1790 Burns Tarn O'Shanter 
78 That night, a child might understand, The Deil had 
business on nis hand. 1799 Han. More Fern. Educ. (ed. 4) 
1. 110 Were we thrown a little more on our own hands. 
X889 J. S. Winter Mrs. Bob (1891) 158, I have this house 
on my hands till next October. 

h. On all hands, on every hand*, on all sides, 
in all directions, to or from all quarters. 

1601 R. Johnson Kingd. q- Commw. (1603) 105 They are 
oppressed on all hands. 1604 Shaks. Oth. 11. 1. 86 The grace 
of Heauen, Before, behinde thee, and on euery hand 
Enwheele thee round. 1700 Drvoen Pref. Fables (Globe) 
506 It is agreed on all hands that he writes even below 
Ogilhy. 1775 Sherioan Duenna 1. iv, 1 have heard it on 
all hands. 1856 R. A. Vaughan Mystics (i860) II. vm. vii. 
66 The shameful servility of some, the immoral life of others, 
the bigotry of almost all, repelled htm on every hand. 1893 
Law Times XCV. 227/2 It is admitted on all hands. 

X. On {the) one hand, on the other hand, are 
used (besides the physical sense 4) to indicate two 
contrasted sides of a subject, circumstances, con- 
siderations, points of view, etc. 

1638 Baker tr. Balzac's Lett. (vol. III.) 55 My mother . . 
being sicke on one hand, and my selfe on the other. 1705 
Bosman Guinea 434 We are obliged to depart without our 
Money : But on the other hand, the next time we come 
hither, we are sure to be honestly paid. 1711 Aooison 
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Sped. No. 101 f 2 If men of eminence are exposed to cen- 
sure on the one hand, they are as much liable to flattery on 
the other. 1741 Watts Impronh Mind 1. v. § 5 But there 
is a danger of mistake in our judgment of books, on the 
other hand also. 1871 Smiles Charact. i. (1876) 10 Either 
being elevated on the one hand, or degraded on the other. 
Mod. This is the larger ; on the other hand, its flavour is 
not quite so fine. 

f j. So formerly on either hand, on some hands, 
on this hand. Obs. 

1655 Bp. Hall Rem. Wks. (1660) 205 Here we live with 
men, yea beasts, yea, if (on some hands) I should say with 
incarnate Devils, 1 should not [etc.]. x66a Stillingfl. 
Orig. Sacr. 11. vii. § 2 It is no question on either hand 
whether God may require these things or no. 1769 Burke 
Corr. (1844) I. 188 On this hand 1 would not choose a very 
shy and cold behaviour. 

k. On any hand : see 2 5 g. 

33. Out of hand. 

a. At once, immediately, straight off ; without 
premeditation, suddenly ; extempore. 

13. . Gaw. &■ Gr. Knt. 2285 Dele to me my destine, and 
do hit out of honde. c 1485 Digby Myst. (1882)1. 214 Redde 
him of his lyflF out of hand a-noo. 1578 Lyte Dodoens ill. 
lxxviii. 427 Aconit is.. very hurtful to mans nature, and 
killeth out of hande. 169a R. I/Estrange Josepkus, 
Antiq. xv. xi. (1733) 413 Salome and her Faction were 
Tooth and Nail for dispatching her out of Hand. 1794 
Godwin Cat. Williams 82 Bid him finish the business out 
of hand. 1883 F. M. Crawford Dr. Claudius vii. 114 She 
will marry you out of hand after a three months' engagement. 

b. The opposite of in hand (in various senses : 
see 29) : No longer in process ; done with ; not led 
by the hand ; from or as a result of some treatment 
(quot. 1823) ; out of or beyond control. 

1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, nr. i. 107 Were these inward 
W aires once out of hand, Wee would (deare Lords) vnto 
the Holy-Land. 1807 Coleridge Lett. (1805) 513 Do what 
yon have to do at once, and put it out of hancf. 1823 J[. 
Badcock Dom. Amusem. 153 Though repeated with muri- 
atic acid also, it comes out of hand in a most enviable state 
of whiteness. 1 883 W. E. Noaais No New Thing I II . xxx v. 
223 Your temper seems to have got rather out of hand. 

34. To hand. 

a. Within reach, accessible, at hand ; f near, 
close by, close up, to close combat {obs,) ; into 
one's possession or presence. (See also to come to 
hand, 37 a.) 

a 1300 Cursor M. 11235 Sli[k] clathesals sco had to hand. 
Ibid. 14142 His sisters serued him to hand, c 1400 Rom. 
Rose 4198 It were foly to prece to honde. c 1440 Capgrave 
Life St. Kath. v. 992 Ffor be his massageris sente he me 
to hande Al my sustenauns. 1590 Spenser F.Q. i. xi. 8 
By this, the dreadful Beast drew nigh to hand. Ibid. n. 
vi. 19 Him needed not long call ; shee soone to hond Her 
ferry brought. 1750 Franklin Let. Wks. 1887 II. 166, 1 
sent this essay . . and have since heard nothing of it, which 
makes me doubt of its getting to hand. 1845-6 Trench 
Huts. Lect. Ser. 1. iv. 69 Evidences ready to hand. 

b. To hand, to one's hand: into subjection, 
under control. 

1607 Tofsell Four-/. Beasts (1658) 24J Alexander, .at last 
wan the horse to hand, c 1630 Risdon Snrv. Devon § 266 
(1810) 275 He . . brought the hawk to hand. 1720 De Foe 
Capt. Singleton iv. (1840) 63 Some of these they had brought 
so to their hand, that they taught them to go and come. 

c. To (unto) one's hand{s : ready for one, with- 
out exertion on one's own part. 

1581 W. Charke in Confer, iv. (1584) Ff ij b, I English it 
to your hande, because you deale not with the Greeke. 
1606 Shaks. Ant. «$■ CI. iv. xiv. 29 What thou would'st do 
Is done vnto thy hand. 1661 Bhamhall Just Vind. iii. 53 
The Conrt of Rome had done that to their hands. 1701 
W. Wotton Hist. Rome, Commodus i. 188 The Work is 
done to your Hands already by your Father. 1855 Brown* 
ing A Light Woman xiv, Robert Browning, you writer of 
plays, Here's a subject made to your hand I 

35. Under hand. 

f a. In subjection, under control or rule ; under 
one's charge or care. Obs. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 6442 (Cott.)pis ilk folk, .fat mouses had 
vnder hand. c\ 340 Ibid. 4261 (Trin.) I oseph . . hap his godes 
vndir honde. 
b. Secretly, stealthily : see Underhand. 

1611 Tourneur Ath. Trag. in. iii. Wks. 1878 I. 02 He 
does it under haod. 1705 Bos man Guinea (1707) 49 Selling 
this Liquor by their Emissaries under-hand. 

C. Under one's handes : under one's action, 
charge, care, or treatment. 

153S Coveroale Exod. xxi. 20 He that smyteth his ser- 
naunt. .that he dye vnder his handes. 1659 D. Pell Impr. 
Sea 72 As a Physician doth to see many patients dying 
under his hands. 1700 S. L. tr. Fryhc's Voy. E. Ind. 16 We 
had a Man, who haa lost a Limb., under our Hands to cure. 

d. Under the hand of: with the signature of. 
(Cf. 17.) 

1633 T. Stafford Pac. Hib. 1. vii. (1810) 98 Letters which 
were intercepted and brought to mee (under the Presidents 
hand). 1700 S. L. tr. Fry Ms Voy. E. Ind. 70 An especial 
Order under my hand. 17*6 Adv. Capt. R. BoyL 309 The 
Lady . . gave it my Wife, without any thing under my Hand. 
1893 Law Times XCII. 125/1 The rule which makes it 
necessary to stamp with a sixpenny stamp an agreement 
under hand only. 

Unto one's hand : see 34 c. Upon hand : see 

25 & 32 g. 

36. With . . hands. 

f a. With one's hands, with {seventh, twelfth, 
etc.) hand : by oath, by the testimony of (seven, 
twelve, etc.) witnesses. (See Du Cange s.v.Jura- 
mentum.) Obs. 
Vol. V. 
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1484 Surtees Misc. (1888) 43 He welbe at all tymes redy 
to prove and make good eythre upon a book or els with his 
handes. 1609 Leges Marchiarum in Stat. Scotl. I. 84V2 
He sail purge him berof at be merchis . . with pe sevynt hand. 
1658 Cleveland Rustic Rampant Wks. (1687) 472 The 
Abbot with his twelfth Hand, .should swear. 

b. With both hands (fig.) : with all one's might ; 
t fully, freely (quot. 1624). (See also to play tvith 
both hands, 40.) 

[1340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 1258 pe world . . Agayn us 
fightes with twa handes.] 1611 Bible Micah vii. 3 That 
they may doe euill with both hands earnestly. 1624 Bedell 
Lett. vth. 118 All this is yeelded with both hands. 1871 L. 
Carroll Through the Lookiug-Glass ix. 188 You couldn't 
deny that, if you tried with both hands. 

** With verb and preposition. (See also bear in 
hand (Bear v. 3 e), bring on h. (32 c above), come 
in h. (29 c), have in h., on h. (29 f. 32 a, h), hold 
in h. (29 c, e), take off one's hands (31 b).) 
37. Come to hand. 

a. To come to one, or within one's reach, to 
arrive, to turn up ; to be received or obtained. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 19893 f>ao com baa thre men him to hand. 
c 1400 Sotvdone Boo. 2401 Thai slowen down bat came to 
honde. 1513 MoaE in Grafton Chron. (1568) II. 782 To 
put on such harnesse as came next to their handes. 1603 
Knolles Hist. Turks (1658) 72 The common people . . eat 
whatsoever comes to hand. 1807 T. Jefferson Writ. (1830) 
IY. 101 The enclosed letter.. came to hand yesterday. 1875 
Jowett Ptato (ed. 2) III. 358 Seizing any weapon that 
comes to hand. 

b. Come to {one's) hands: to come to close 
quarters, engage hand to hand. (Cf. 25 f.) 

1551 Robinson tr. More's Utop. 11. (1895) 257 The battell 
come to their handes. 1623 Bingham Xcnophon 74 Who 
came to hands, before the whole Armie ioyned. 188a 
Stevenson New Arab. Nts. (1884) 237, I want to come to 
my hands with them, and be done. 

f 38. Pall in hand(s. Obs. (Cf. 29 f, g.) 
f a. To fall to blows ; to come to words with. 
(Also fall on hand.) Obs. 

1448 Boston Lett. No. 60 1. 74 When they met to gyder, 
they fell in handes togyder, and [Sir Robert] smot hym . . with 
hys sord. Ibid. No. 711 III. 72, 1 felle on hande with hym 
for Matelaske Kerre. 15*9 More Comf. agst. Trib. in. 
Wks. 1224/1 She fel in hand with hym and all to rated him. 
1605 Camoen Rem. (1637) 275 His wife fell in hand with 
him. and asked him ; What will you do, list you not to put 
forth your selfe as others doe ? 

f b. Fall in hands withy or to do something : 
to set about, take in hand. Obs. 

1529 More Dyaloge 3ob/i Or he fail in hand wyth the 
tone or the tother. 1577-87 Holinshed Chron. (1807-8) II. 
83 King Stephan . . fell io hand to besiege the residue of 
those places which the rebels kept. 161 1 Bible TransL 
Pref 10 Neither, .were we the first that fell in hand with 
translating the Scripture into English. 1641 Best Farm. 
Bks. (Surtees) 141 Weaver to fall in hands with mole catch- 
inge till St. Marke day bee past. 

f 39. Go in hand, on hand. Obs. (Cf. 29 f, g.) 
t a. Go in hand with, or to do something : to 
engage or deal with, be about ; to proceed with. 

1534 More On the Passion Wks. 1323/2 Our Sauiour 
foorthwyth went in hande wyth the instytutynge of . . the 
blessed Sacramente. 1587 Harrison England n. i. (1877) 
1. 38, I will.. go in hand with the limits., of our seuerall sees. 
1639 Sanderson Senn. II. 124 [That] he should.. go in 
hand with it himself, with all convenient care and speed, 
f b. To come to be dealt with or treated. Obs. 

1553 Gbimalde '.Cicero's Offices (c 1600) 159 b, When Atreus 
part should goe in hand [cum tractaretur A treus). 

f40. Play on (or with) both hands. To 
practise double-dealing, act with duplicity. Obs. 

1549 Compi. Scot. xi. 89 The kyng of ingland playit vitht 
baytht the handis. 1613 PuacHAS Pilgrimage (1614) 358 
He slew. . King of the Hunnes, for playing on both hands. 

f 41. Stand (one) in (or on) hand. To concern ; 
to be incumbent on ; to be the duty or business of. 
(Cf.3«g0 

£"555 Fisher's Life If. 118 It standeth vs in hand.. to 
prostrate ourselves before him. 1583 Goloing Calvin on 
Deut. Pref. Ep. 3 It standeth us on haod to strengthen our- 
selues in the infallible certaintie of the holy Christian 
Religion. 1654 H. L'Estrange Chas. I (1655) 89 It stood 
him in hand to stand upon his guard. 1786 I. Perkins 
Poem in H. R. Stiles Bundling (1869) 99 Sence it doth 
stand each one in hand To happyfy his life. 

42. Take in hand, ton hand. To take the 
charge or responsibility of ; to set oneself to carry 
out or deal with ; to undertake ; sometimes spec, to 
undertake the discipline, care, or cure (of a person). 

a. with simple obj. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 25928 }>is hali wark j tak on hand. 1375 
Barbour Bruce 1. 268 Wedding is the hardest band That 
ony man may tak on hand. 1390 Gower Conf I. 34 Where 
dedly werre is taken on honde. 1535 Coverdale Ps. c[ij. 4, 
I wil take no wicked thinge in honde. 1581 Pf.ttie Guazzo*s 
Civ. Conv. 1. (1586) 22 To morrow . . we wil take againe our 
matter in hand. 1608-11 Bp. Hall Medit. <$• Votvs 11. 
§ 12 Before I take any man in hand, I will knowe whether 
hee be a thorne or a nettle. 1749 Fieloing Tom Jones vti. 
iii, Very obedient to me she was when a little child, before 
you took her in hand. 1885 G. Allen Babylon xi, I've 
taken you in hand. Mod. It is a difficult task that yon 
have taken in hand. 

b. with inf. {arch, or dial.) 

1307 Elegy Edw. /, v, That oure kyng hede take on honde, 
Al Engelond to 3cme ant wysse. c 1380 Sir Ferumb. 143 
To take an hond a3en hym to take be fy3te. 15*6 Tin- 
dale Luke i. 1 For as moche as many have taken in hond 
to compyle a treates off thoo thynges. 1676 Hobbes Iliad 
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t. 268 T'appease Achilles I will take in hand. Mod. {north, 
dial.) He took in hand to inform the others. 

*** With verb governing hand. (For other 
phrases, as Bear a hand, Force {a persons) hand. 
Hold {one"s) handy Join hands. Kiss the handy 
Lay hands on, Lend a handy Set hand {to, on), 
Shake hands. Strike hands y Try one's handy 
Wash one's hands of, etc., see the verbs. To have 
a hand in : see 3 b above. To show one's hand : 
see 23 d.) 

43. Chang-e hands. To substitute the left hand 
for the right and the converse ; to pass from one 
hand to another, from one person's hand or posses- 
sion to another's (cf. 2). 

1670, 1732 [see Change v. 2]. 1826 H. N. Coleridge 
West Indies 100 The property in the soil must change 
hands. 1849 Macaulav Hist. Eng. II. 160 The whole 
soil would soon change hands. 

44. Give (one's) hand. 

a. To present or hold out the hand to he grasped, 
in token of salutation, bargaining, etc. 

1596 Shaks. Tarn. Shr. 11. 1. 320 Giue me your hands, 
God send yon ioy, Petruchio, 'tis a match. 1601 — Jul. C. 
v. v. 49 Giue me your hand first. Fare yon wel my Lord. 
1876 T. Ha rov Ethelberta (1890) 114 She gave him a hand 
so cool and still that Christopher.. was literally ashamed to 
let her see and feel his owq. 

t b. Jig. To give hands : to consent, agree {to) ; 
to pledge oneself* Obs. 

1594 Carew Huarte'sE.ram. Wits (1616) 24 So they all 
gaue hands to this opioion, saue oncly Aristotle. 1708 
Ocklev Saracens (1848) 432 So they gave him their hands 
to be suhject to him. 

45. Make a hand. 

a. To make one's profit; to make a success of, 
to succeed or speed with. Freq. with qualifying 
adj., as fair, fine (often ironical), good, etc. 

1538 London in Lett. Suppress. Monast. (Camden) 234 
They mak ther handes by leesys, salys of wodde, and of ther 
plate. 1583 Golding Calvin on Deut. iii. 15/1 All is one 
with them, so as they may make their hand. 1613 Shaks. 
Hen. VIII, v. iv. 74 Y' haue made a fine hand fellowes ? 
1669 W. Hacke Collect. Orig. Voy. iii. (1699) 69 We should 
have made a better hand of them. 170a C. Mathea Magit. 
Chr. vii. App. (1852) 596 Through the disadvantages of 
their feet hy the snow they could make no hand on it. 1727 
Swift Gulliver 11. iii, The farmer, .concluding I must soon 
die, resolved to make as good a hand of me as he could. 
1808 Windham Let. 21 Oct. in Sp. Pari. (1812) I. 98, I do 
oot find that I make much hand (I should rather perhaps 
say much foof) in walking. 1890 Boldrewood Col. Re- 
former (1891) 00, 1 don't suppose you'd have made much 
hand of them by yourself. 

b. To make a hand of {with) : to make away 
with, make an end of, ' do for \ Obs. or dial. 

1577-87 Holinshed Chron. (1807-8) III. 142 They falling 
to the spoile made a hand, and therewith departed. 1583 
Stubbes Anat. A bus. II. (1882) 55 To giue them such 
medicines, .as will soone make a hand of them. 1601 Hol- 
land Pliny ix. lx, It makes a hand with it, and digesteth it 
presently. 1678 Bonyan Pilgr. Progr. 93 He [Moses] had 
doubtless made a hand of me, hut that one came hy, and 
bid him forhear. 1864 Carlvle Fredk. Gt. xv. v. (1 871) V I. 8 
Hungarian Majesty, .attacks Seckendorf furiously, .in mid- 
winter ; and makes a terrible hand of him. 1887 Chesh. 
Gloss, s. v., I mun know ahout th' markets afore I sell : 1 
dunna want to he made a hand on. 

46. Take the hand of. To take hold of the 
hand which is given or offered ; to join hands. 

1565 Child Marriages (E. E. T. S.) 68 The said Roger 
and Ellin, .toke handes together. 1610 Shaks. Temp. 1. ii. 
376 Come vnto these yellow sands, And then take bands. 
1771 Mas. E. Griffith Lady Barton II. 274 A pair .. as 
firmly united as any that ever took hands, from the first 
wedding in Eden, down to this present day. Mod. Take 
my hand ; I will lead you safely. 

**** With adjective qualifying hand. 

(For other phrases, as Bloody hand, Even hand, 
, Free hand, Helping hand, High hand, Loose 
hand, Old hand, Red hand, Single hand, Strong 
hand, Upper hand, etc., see the adjectives. See 
also Left hand, Overhand, Right hand, Second 

HAND, etc.). 

47. Better hand, f a. Superiority, the c upper 
hand ' ; precedence. 

1523 [see Better a. 5]. 1535 W. Watremah Far die 
Facions II. xi. 243 The name of the Turkes hath gotten the 
bettre hande, and the other [Saracens] is out of remem- 
braunce. 1568 GaAFTON Chron. II. 341 If they might have 
the better hande of us. 1632 Massinger & Fielo Fatal 
Dowry 11. i, To let strong nature have the better hand. 
1 641 J. Trappe Theologia Theol. 2 That the Gospel should 
have the better hand of the Law. 
b. See 10 b, 45 a. 

48. Clean hands, fig. Freedom from wrong- 
doing, innocence or uprightness of life : see Clean 
a. 3 d. 

138a Wvclip Job xvii. 9 The ri;twis shal holden his weie, 
and with clene hondis adde strengthe. 1539 Bible (Great) 
Ps. xxiv. 4 He that hath cleane handes and a pure hert. 
1667 Pepvs Diary iq May, My Lord Treasurer . . is said to 
die with the cleanest hands that ever any Lord Treasurer did. 
1896 Morlev in Liberal Mag. Dec 495 You would go. .into 
the councils of Europe with clean hands. 

49. First hand. a. At {the) first hand: see 
ioc above, and First hand, f b. At first hand: 
at first. Obs. 

1600 Holland Livy xxv. xxxvii. 577 At first hand they 
wist not what to doe. 
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f 50. Good hand. To get or have a good hand 
against : to get or have a decided advantage over. 
Obs. (See also make a good hand of, 45 a.) 

1600 Holland Lrvy vn. vii. 253 The other armic.got a 
good hand against their enemies. 1652-61 Heylin Cosmogr. 
111.(1673) 160/1 A prince who since he came to age, hath 
had a good hand against the Turks. 
+ 51. Higher hand. Snperiority in contest, 
mastery. Obs. 



a 1x15 Leg. Kath. 758 Jef ha mahen on me be herre hond 
..abben. 13.. Coer de L. 5239 And who that baves the 
heyer hand Have the cyte and al her land, c 1386 Chaucer 



Prol. 309 If bat he faugbte aod hadde the hyer honde. 
c 1450 Merlin 124 That he myghte haue the hier honde. 
***** IVilh an adverb. 

52. Hand In, ont. To have ones hand in: to 
be actively engaged, to be in habitual practice, to be 
at it ; to be in practice. His hand is out : he is 
out of practice, not in working order. 

c 1460 Towneley Myst. (Surtees) 220 Yit efte, whils thi 
hande is in, Pulle ther at with som kyn gyn. 1586 A. Day 
Eng. Secretary \. (1625)44 There was no rake-hell, .but his 
hand was in with him, and that he was a copesmate for 
bim. 1588 Shaks. L. L. L.\v. I. 137 And if my hand be 
out, then belike your hand is in. 1667 Barrow in Rigaud 
Corr. Set. Men (1841) II. 54 Now my hand is in, I will add 
briefly these theorems. 1749 Chesterf. Lett. ( 1 792) 1 1, exeviii. 
246 Write a line or two of it every day to keep your hand 
in. i8a8 Craven Dial, s.v., To nave the hand in t to be 
accustomed to business. 1848 Mem. Tod 0/ Balerno 17 
There are particular seasons when . . his hand is out, when 
he is unable to wield the pen, when imagination flags. 1875 M. 
Pattison Casaubon 354 Mere exercises to keep his band in. 

53. Hands off 1 colloq. Keep off ! let (the person 
or thing) alone ! a peremptory order to cease or 
desist from tonching or interference. 

1561 Becon Display. Pop. Masse Wks. 111. 42 Take thys 
bread, say th. .Christ.. Hande of, saye ye papistes. Gape 
and we will put it in your mouthes. c 1592 Marlowe 
Massacre Paris 11. iv, Hands off, good fellow ; I will be his 
bail. 1637 B. Jonson Sad Sheph. 1. ii, Hand off, rude 
ranger !— Sirrah, get you in. 1883 Stevenson Treas. 1st, 
111. xiv, ' Hands off ! cried Silver leaping back a yard. 

64. Hands up I An order or direction to people 
to hold up tbeir hands to signify assent, etc. ; also, 
a robber's, policeman's, etc., order to preclude re- 
sistance. 

1887 I. Hawthorne Trag. Myst. xvtii, Hands up — every 
soul of you ! Mod. (at school). Hands up, those who have 
the right answer ! 
****** With another noun. 

(See also Hand and olove, Hand op glory, 
Hand over head, Hand to mouth, etc.) 

55. Hand . . fist. a. Hand over Jist (colloq.) 
= Hand over hand. 



A 
the 



1880 W. C. Russell Sailor's Szveetheart II. iii. 173 
l heavy squall was coming up hand over fist along with 
le wind. 1884 in L'pool Daily Post 9 Jan. (1885) 6/2 
[It] enables, .lighter and better rigged whalers to get away 
from them, as the phrase goes, 1 hand over fist 
b. Hand to fist (colloq.) = Hand to hand. * 
1651-3 Wood Life 4 Mar., Going to the ale-house . . they 
set hand to fist, and drunk very desperatly. 1705 Hicker- 
ingill Priest-cr. 1. (1721) 59 Killing a Lyon and a Bear, 
Hand to Fist. 1760 Foote Minor 1. Wks. 1799 1. 245 He 
and Jenny Cummins drank three flasks, hand to fist, last 
night. 1 81 1 Scott Fam. Lett. Sept. (1894) I- vii. 229 The 
Edinburgh reviewers have been down on my poor Don 
Roderick, hand to fist. 

56. Hand and foot (also in earlier nse /. and h., 
feet and hs. f hs. and /.) are often found in colloca- 
tion ; usually (now always) in adverbial construc- 
tion ; esp. in phr. to bind hand and foot (in mod. 
use sometimes fig.). To watt upon or + serve {to) 
hand and foot : to wait upon or serve assiduously. 
(See also Foot sb. 26 b.) 

c 950 Lindisf. Gosp. John xi. 44 jebundeno foet & hond. 
£1000 Ags. Gosp. Ibid., J>e dead waes jebunden handan & 
fotan. c 1200 Vices $ Virt. (1888) 17 And binden me, baSe 
handen and fiet. a 1300 Cursor M. 14355 Bath fete and 
hand bar was hebunden. cx^Assttmp. Virg. (B.M. MS.) 
70 Sche . .seruede hem to hande & fote. c 1420 Sir A madace 
(Camd.) lviii, To serue him wele to fote and honde. 1639 
S. Du Verger tr. Camus' Admir. Events 56 He is forth- 
with bound hand and foot. 1893 Law Times XCIV. 502/2 
The Divisional Court held themselves bound hand and foot 
by the authorities. Mod. They expect to be waited on 
hand and foot. 

57. Hand . . . hand. (See also Hand in hand, 
Hand over hand, Hand to hand.) 

fa. Hand by hand, Hand for hand: «Hand 
to hand, at close quarters ; side by side. Hand 
of hand, hand with hand, to hand and hand, with 
hand to hand : ^ Hand to hand. Obs. 

c 1205 Lav. 174 Hond wiS honde, fuhten ba he^e men. 
13.. CocrdeL. 4364 Hand be hand to geve bekyr. c 1400 
Sowdone Bab. 394 That thai mygbt fight wifh hem anoon, 
Hc>nde of honde M3*-4« Lvoc. Bochas iv. ix. (1554) 107 
i he King and he walking hand by hand. 1400 Caxton 
Eneydos Iiv. 150 To fyghte wyth hym hande for bande. 
IS3S , Stewart Cron.Scot. 1. 371 Tha kingis..raid togidder 

A % ° un * Hand for hand ' x 548 Hall Chron., Hen. V, 
56 b, To get upon the walles and with hand to hand to 
graple with his enemy. 1553 Brende Q. Curtins m. 33 
^"worde. t0 J oyne hand ^ hand, they valiantly used 
h. From hand to hand: from one person to 
another ; through a series or succession of hands. 
(Cf. 10.) 



1561 T. Norton Calvin's Inst I. 18 Their writings came 
to posteritie. .from hand to hand. 1660 F. Brooke tr. 
Le Blanc's Trav. 10 The word was given from hand to 
hand through the company. 188 a Besant Revolt of Man 
ix. 217 This tract had been circulated from hand to hand. 

C. Hand under hand: bringing each hand 
successively below the other, as in climbing down 
a rope, etc. : the opposite of Hand over hand. 

1804 Naval Ckron. XI. 92 [He] let himself down, hand 
under hand, by a rope. 

58. Hand and thigrh. Old Irish Law. (See 
quot.) 

1873 W. K. Sullivan Inirod. to O l Curry's Anc Irish 
I. 172 Ultimately, however, daughters appear to have be- 
come entitled to inherit all if there were no sons.^ The 
land thus given to a daughter was called 'an inheritance 
of haod and thigh'. Ibid., An explanation of why the 
estate 'of hand and thigh' was one-third the estate of 
a Fiath, 

59. Hand's tarn, colloa. A stroke of work. 

1828 Craven Dial, s.v., She winna doa hands-turn. 1881 
Queen LXX. 522/3 She.. has to be waited on by the maids 
rather than doing a hand's turn for herself or you. 
******* Proverbial phrases and locutions. 

60. a. In comparisons, as as bare, flat, as one's 
hand. b. Like hand and glove, etc. : see also 
Hand and glove, fc. To have long hands: 
see quots. d. To have one's hands full : to have 
enough to do or as much as one can do, to be 
fully occupied, e. Many hands make light work, 
f. In the tum(ing) of a hand : in a moment, in- 
stantly (cf. in the twinkling of an eye \ g. In other 
expressions: see quots. ( To have a hand in the pie: 
see Pie. To play into a person's hands : see Play.) 

ft. c 1420 Siege Rouen in Collect. Lotid. Cit. (Camden) 4 
Buschys and hrerys and boughys they brende And made 
hyt as bare as my honde. 1876 Browning Nat. Magic i, • 
The room was as bare as your hand. 1883 Harper's Mag. 
Dec. 147 1 That coast.. is flat as your hand, as we say. 

b. 1798 G. Washington Lett. Writ. 1893 XIV. 129 
He .. has been as familiar with all .. as the hand is with 
the glove. 

C. 1583 HoLLvaAND Campo di Fior 17 What if 1 should 
call tbee theefef What if I should say that thou bast long 
haodes? 1828 Scott F. M. Perth vi, His father is a 
powerful man — hath long hands — reaches as far as he can. 

d. 1470-85 M alorv A rthur xx. xxii, Ye shalle haue bothe 

?>ur handes ful of me. 1625 Massinger Nero Way v. i, 
ou shall have your hands full Upon the least incitement. 
1724 De Foe Mem. Cavalier (1840)65 Horn.. had his hands 
full with the main battle. 1874 STuaBS Const. Hist. (1875) 
I. xiL 479 The king had bis hands full in Poictou. 

e. 14. . Sir Beues 3012 (MS. M.) Thoughe Ascaparde be 
neuer so starke, Many handes make lyght warke ! 1539 
Taverner Erasm. Prov. (1552) 36 Many handes make a 
lyghte burthen. 1663 F. Hawkins Youth's Behav. 90 Many 
hands make light work. 

f. a 1300 Cursor M. 23223 Quils bou moght turn bi hand 
abute, It suld worth rose witvtendute. 1599 H. Bvttes Dyrts 
drie Dinner Fv, In the tume of an hand : in the twinckling 
of an eye. a 163a T. Taylor Gods Judgem. 1. 11. xxxvi. 
289 In the turning of an hand they were all in flames. 

g. 1561 Daus tr. Bullinger on Apoc. (1573) 133 b, Thou 
must hold vp tby hand to thine eares for me : that is to 
say, thou shall confirme me this by an oath. 1617 Moav- 
soh I tin. in. 1. ii. 17 He that writes often, shall often 
receiue letters for answere : for one hand washeth another. 

III. Attributive uses and Combinations. 

61. attrib. a. Of or belonging to the hand, as 
hand-clasp, -gout, -grasp, -guard, -reach, -skill, 
-touch, -turn, -wave, etc. b. Worn on the hand, 
as hand-fetter, -ring, -ruffle, -shackle. 

1887 Jefferies Amaryllis at the Fair 85 Books, .bound in 
the best style of *band-arL 1583 Stanyhurst Mneis iv. 
(Arb.) 105 Fayth plighted in *handclaspe. 1897 Hall Caine 
Christian xi, Their hands met in a long hand-clasp. 1616-61 
Holydav Persius 325 When the knotty *hand-gout has once 
hroke Their joynts. 1893 Daily News 11 Jan. 2/1 Losing 
their foothold and *handgrasp on the ladder ways. X874 
Boutell Arms <$■ Arm. viii. 128 At the handle the shaft 
[of the lance] passed through a small circular shield, or 
*hand-guard (called a vamplate). 1637 Bp's Transcr. 0/ 
Register S. Geo. Martyr (Canterbury), [Signed] William 
Wellton hy W his *hand mark. 1795 Southev Joan of Arc 
ix. 258 At his side Within *hand-reach his sword. 1845 
James A. Neil ii, His collar and *hand-ruffles were of lace. 
1549 Hooper 10 Commandm. xi. Wks. (Parker Soc.) 405 A 
manacle or *hand-shackle to keep them from doing of ill. 
1883-4 J. G. Butler in Bible- WorkW. 131 Daily labor, 
*hand-toil or brain-toil. 1859 Bentleys Q. Rev. July 544 
Wben it comes to shifts and *hand-turns. . we are utterly 
at a stand. 

c. That is or may be held or carried in the hand, 
portable; as hand-anvil, -bag,-camera, -candle, -can- 
dlestick, -lamp, -lantern, -lexicon, -litter, -mirror, 
-net, -screen, -specimen, -spectroscope, -tray, etc. 

1880 Miss Bradoon Just as I am xlv, She bad ber 
waterproof, .and a •band-bag. 1889 Patl Mall G. 21 Sept. 
6/1 The two travellers . . stowed their *hand-baggage away 
in their compartment. 1890 Anthony's Photogr. Bull. III. 
1 Both to the stay-at-home and the tourist the *hand camera 
has become a necessity. x68a Lond. Gaz. No. 1706/8 One 
large Candlestick and Socket, one *hand Candlestick, 
Snuff-pan, and Snuffers. 1891 A. Heales Archit. Ch. 
Denmark 31 A king is holding up a similar *band-cross. 
186a /llustr. Lond. News 11 Jan. 51/1 With a *hand-cye- 
glass disposed across the nose. 1895 Story-Maskelyne 
Crystallogr. viii. § 1. 388 The contact- or *hand-gonio- 
meter. 1869 Dunkin Midn. Sky 8 He has furnished himself 
with a *hand-lamp. 186a Marsh Eng. Lang. iii. 4g In 
a *hand-lexicon of any modern tongue. x888 Harper's Mag. 
Dec. 162/1 An ivory backed *hand-mirror. 1726 Shelvocke 
Voy. round lVorld{ij$j) 16 A little *hand nest of drawers. 



1856 Kane A ret. Expl. II. xxiv. 243 Birds, .caught in their 

little *hand-neis. 1891 D'O. Carte in Pall Mall G. 5 Dec. 

1/3 There were some 3000 *hand-properties employed in 

'Ivanhoe', and 10 scenes. i8a6 Miss Mitford Village 

Ser. 11. (1863) 342 Painted shells and roses .. on card-racks 
and * hand-screens. 1815 W. Phillips Outl. Min. % Geol. 

(1818) 198 By the examination of *hand specimens. 1871 
tr. Schellen's Spectr. Anal. Ixix. 418 The *hand -spectroscope 
of Huggins. 1481-90 H<nvard Househ. Bks. (Roxb.) 228 A 
payre of *hand-trayes. 1535 Coveroale Num. xxxv. 18 
Vf he smyte him with an 'handweapon of wodd. 

• d. Managed or worked with the hand (sometimes 
spec, with one hand) ; driven or operated by manual 
power, as distinguished from tbat of an animal or 
a machine ; as hand-bat, -bellows, -besom, -brake, 
•card (in cotton-spinning), -comb, -drill, -flail, 
-harpoon, -hook, -lathe, -lever, -mangle, f-mell 
(= mallet), -mortar, -piercer, -pump, -punch, 
-quern, -rake, -rope, -sail, -shears, -shell, -sledge, 
-tool, -wagon, -wheel, etc. e. Made or done by 
hand, as hand-em broideiy. 

1 78 1 Smeathman in Phil. Trans. LXXI. 181 note, Beaten 
level.. with their feet and a kind of *hand-bat or beetle. 
1665 Hooke Microgr. 23 Blowing now and then the Coles 
with *hand-Bellows. 1894 Westm. Gaz. 4 Sept. 4/2 To 
stop the train at the proper place by the application of the 
ordinary *hand*brake only. 1879 Casselfs Techn. Educ. 
IV. 273/1 Carding, .was performed by a pair of *hand-cards 
upon the knee. x88a Encycl. Diet. 1. 685/2 The slivers 
are made by *hand-combs. 1710 Lond. Gaz. No. 4712/4 
Several Persons.. did attempt to murther. .Mr. Stone., 
wounding him with a *Hand-Crow. 1770-4 A. Hunter 
Georg. Ess. (1803) I. 431 The seed must he drilled by a 
•hand-drill. # 1879 Stain er Music 0/ Bible 149 It was a 
tambour, timbrel, or *hand«drum. i8zo ScoREsaY Acc. 
A rctic Reg. II. 233 The *hand-harpoon is placed upon the 
nick or rest with its stock. 1765 Crokea Diet. Arts $ Sc., 
* Hand-Hook, an instrument used by smiths to twist square 
iron. 188a Peboov Eng. Journalism, xv. 107 He used 
to . . make use of his mother's *hand -mangle to work off 
impressions of type. 1600 Vestry Bks. (Surtees) 133 For 
a^ *handmell, and crosspin of iron, to mend or make bald- 
rigs for our bells. 1704 Lond. Gaz. No. 4059/3, 2 Hawitzers, 
aod zoo * Hand-Mortars. 1667 Primatt City * C. Build. 26 
Whether they draw Water with Buckets, or *Hand-Pumps, 
or Chain*Pumps. c 1000 ^lfric Judg. xvi. 21 Heton hine 
grindan aet hira *hand-cwyroe. 1878 Lecky Eng. in iZth C. 
II. v. 26 The only mills for grinding corn were hand*querns, 
turned by a woman's hand. 1523 Fitzherb. Husb. § 28 A 
man or woman folowythe the mower with a # hande«rake 
halfe a yarde ionge, with . vii. or . viii. tethe. 1495-7 N'avttl 
Acc. Hen. VI I ^ ^1896)267* Hande ropes — xviij; takes for the 
mayne sayle— ij. a 1698 Temple (J.), The seamen will 
neither stand to their *handsails, nor suffer the pilot to 
steer. 1881 Du Chaillu Land Midn. Sun II. 256 The 
women were up and busy sharpening the *hand-scythes. 
1876 Fox Bourne Locke II. xl 193 The coin being cut 
with *hand-shears, and stamped with hand-hammers. 1767 
H. Brooke Foolo/Qual. (1792) IV. 53 (Stanf. s.v. Granada) 
They tossed tbeir granadoes or *hand-shells among us. 1856 
Kane Arct. Expl. II. xxv. 249 They have given us •hand- 
sledges for our baggage. 1879 Casselfs Techn. Educ. IV. 
255/£ The ores are generally brought to surface by means 
of a common * hand -whim. 

62. a. objective and obj. genitive, as hand-binder, 
-clapping, -kissing, -spoiler, -warmer, -washing*, 
-wringing adj. 

1585 Higins tr. Junius' Nomenclator 106/2 Manicse.. 
manicls, or *handbinders. 1838 Carlyle Misc. (1857) IV. 
144 If rumour and *hand -clapping could be credited. 1888 
D. C. Murray Weaker Vessel i, A dropping fire of hand- 
clapping. 1868 Yates Rock Ahead in. v, The ladies 
exchanged sweet *handkissings. 1836 E. Howard R. 
Reefer xxvi, I brought up to her the penitent *hand- 
presser. 15.. Aberd. Reg. V. 15 (J am «) Maisterfull and 
violent *bandputting in his dekin. 1884 Pall Mall G. 
Extra 24 July 14/2 * Hand-warmers fitted with charcoal 
pans. 1879 Farrar St. Pant (1883) 43 The Talmud .. 
devotes one whole treatise to *hand- washings. 1603 
Dekker Wonderfull Yeare C, You desolate *hand* wringing 
widowes. 

b. instrumental '** With the hand, by hand ; esp. 
as distinguished from what is done by machinery ; 
as hand-coloured ppl. adj., -colouring, -comber, 
-combing, -dressing, -eating, -feed vb., -fed, -hidden 
ppl. adjs., -kill vb., + -laboured, -moulded ppl. adjs., 
-rear vb., reared ppl. adj., -rub vb., -rubbed, -spun, 
-turned, ppl. adjs., -weaver, -weaving, -woven 
ppl. adj., -wrought ppl. adj., etc. 

1796 W. Marshall West. Eng. I. 142 (E. D. S.) With a 
Beating-axe. .large chips, shavings or sods are struck off . . 
This operation is termed * hand-beating. 1869 Eng. Mech. 
31 Dec. 377/2 The prints .. were .. finished by •hand- 
colouring. 1894 H. Speight Nidderdale 304 This was in 
the days of *hand-combing and hand-weaving. 1857 
Livingstone Trav. xi. 206, I often presented my friends 
with iron spoons, and it was curious to observe now the 
babil of *hand-eating prevailed. 1805 Forsyth Beauties 
Scot I. I. 421 The snow .. rend er{s] it necessary to *hand-feed 
their flocks of sheep. 1846 J. Baxter Libr. Pract. Agric. 
(ed. 4) I. igi Cattle, wben *hand-fed. i860 Libr. Univ. 
Kno7vl. (N. Y.) XI. 404 The joints should he carefully 
•hand-filled with fine screened sand. 1859 Tennyson 
Vivien 895 Face * Hand-hidden, as for utmost grief, c 1575 
Chalm. Air c 25 in Balfour Practicks (1754) 585 ^»f 
ony Fleshour. .slayis or *band-killis ony beif or flesh with 
his awin handis. i8s4 H. Miller Sch. * Schm. xiii. (1858) 
287 This same *hand-moulded pottery of the bronze period. 
1893 G. D. Leslie Lett, to Marco xix. 128 The futility of 
attempting to *hand-rear them. 1894 Daily Nnvs 2 Oct. 6/6 
Both with natural and * hand-reared birds. 1859 F - A - 
Griffiths Artil. Man. (1862) 224 *Hand-rub and bandage 
legs. 1862 Beveridge Hist. India III. vii. iii. 101 Two 
attendants whose duty it was to hand-rub (s/tampoo) iheir 
master. 1647 Trapp Comm. Matt. v. 1 1 There are tongue- 
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biniters, as well as *hand-smtters. 189a Eastern Morning 
News (Hull) 16 Feb. 2/8 *Hand-split laths. 1895 Daily 
News 15 June 5/3 A piece of *hand-spun and hand- woven 
cloth. 1884 Roe Nat. Ser. Story v, A profitable crop . . 
can only be grown by careful *hand-thinning. 1837 G. 
Higgins Celtic Druids 263 note, I wish to God our poor 
* hand -weavers could as easily migrate to Sydney. 1843 
Penny Cycl. XXV II. 177/2 In *hand-weaving, the weaver 
suspends his operations from time to time in order to apply 
dressing to his warp. 1772 A, Young in R. Dossie Mem. 
Agric. (1782) III. 27 [1] *hand- weeded it, Aug. 22d. 1807 
Ann. Reg. 861 The plants are twice hand-weeded, c 1000 
Ags. Gosp. Mark xiv. 58 Ic to-wurpe bis *hand-worhte 
teinpel. 1881 Truth 19 May 686/1 The train.. was covered 
with hand-wrought embroidery. 

c. locative, etc. In or as to the hands ; as hand- 
bounds -gyved, -lopped \ -shackled, -tied ppl. adjs. 

?<:i6oo Distracted Emp. 1. L in Bullen O. PI. 111. 176 
Better *hand-bounde wrastell with the Sea. 1837 Carlyle 
Fr. Rev. III. 1. i. (1872) 4 A poor Legislative.. had let 
itself be *hand-gyved. 

d. similalive, etc., as hand-Jooted, 'high, -like, 
-shaped adjs. 

1890 O. Crawfurd Ronnd Hut Calendar 147 The wall 
running by the garden paths, *hand-high. x8oa Bingley 
Anvn. Biog. (1813) 1. 63 The *hand-like conformation of 
their fore-feet. 1796 Withering Brit. Plants (ed. 3) IV. 
102 Branches widening, *hand-shaped. 

63. Special Combs, t hand- adventure, a sin- 
gle-handed contest ; hand -alphabet, an alphabet 
of signs made by the hands, a * deaf-and-dumb ' 
alphabet ; hand-buckler, a small shield held in 
the left hand to parry an adversary's sword-thrusts ; 
hand-cannon, an early portable fire-arm of the 
cannon type; hand -car {Cl.S.),& light car propelled 
by cranks or levers worked by hand, used in the 
inspection and repairing of a railway lin%; hand- 
chair, a Bath chair ; hence hand chairman, one 
who draws a Bath chair ; hand-darg {Sc.), a day's 
work of manual labour ; hand-drop (see quot.) ; 
f hand-evil, gout in the hands; hand-fight, a 
fight at close quarters, or hand to hand ; hand-fish, 
a pedicnlate fish, having the pectoral fin articu- 
lated ; hand-flower, the flower of the hand-plant 
(q.v.) or hand-fiower-tree ; f hand- friend, (?) a 
friend at hand, or who will ' stand by ' one in case 
of need ; hand-gear, the starting-gear of an engine ; 
hand-hole, a hole giving passage for littlemorethan 
the hand; hand- in {Tennis), the person who is 
serving the ball ; f hand in and hand out, the 
name of a game with a ball in 1 5th c. ; hand-lan- 
guage, the art of conversing by signs made with the 
hands; f hand-laying {hand leggynge), imposition 
of hands, ordination ; hand-lead {Naut.), a small 
lead used in taking soundings less than 20 fathoms; 
hand-light [Gardening), a bell-glass (=Hani> 
glass 2); f hand-loose a., free from restraint; 
t hand-maker, one who makes gain fraudu- 
lently (cf. 45a); so f hand- making; hand-mast 
(see quots.) ; also attrib. as hand-mast piece, spar; 
f hand-muff, a boxing-glove; hand-mule (see 
quot. 1892); also attrib. as hand-mule spinner ; 
hand orchis, a name for Orchis macttlata, from 
the finger-like lobes of the tubers; hand-out 
{Tennis), the person to whom the ball is served; 
hand-pin {Gunnery), see quot. ; hand-plant, a 
Mexican tree {Cheirostemon platanoides, N. O. 
Sterculiacese), having large flowers with bright red 
stamens, which are united at the base and then 
spread in five finger-like bundles ; f hand-point, 
a children's game, the same as span-counter ; hand- 
post, a guide-post at the parting of roads, a 
Finger-post; hand-promise, a solemn form of 
betrothal among the Irish peasantry; hand-quill, 
one of the large pinion feathers of a bird ; + hand- 
reaching [cf. Ger. hamireichung], used by Cover- 
dale for ministration or contribution ; hand-screw 
(see qnot. 1 850) ; also attrib. as hand-screw-maker ; 
T hand-shaft (see quot.) ; f hand-sleeve, a sleeve 
reaching to the wrist; hand-spring, a summer- 
sault in which the body is supported by the hands 
while the feet are in the air ; + hand-stripe = 
Hand-stroke; + hand-stuff, app. some sort of 
refuse ; hand-swipe, a shadoof worked by hand 
for raising water ; + hand-table, a writing tablet ; 
hand-taut a. = hatid-light ; hand- tennis, tennis 
in which the ball is struck with the hand, not with 
a racket; hand-tight a., as tight as it can be 
drawn or fixed by the hand; f hand-timber, 
small wood; hand-tree = hand-plant; hand- wave 
v., to smooth the surface of (a measure of corn) 
with the hand, instead of nsing a strike ; + hand- 
whip, a riding-whip ; fhand-wolf, a wolf brought 
up by hand. 

1649 H. Watson Valentine $ Orson xiii. 59 All this *hand- 
adventure now knitting up in this manner. 1680 Dalgarno 
Didascolocothus viii. 73, I have at last fixt upon a Finger 
or * Hand-alphabet according to my mind. 1837 Penny 
Cycl. VII 1. 283/1 We shall give his hand-alphabet. 1847- 
78 Halliwell, *Hand-cannon, a musket. X874 Boutell 



I Arms $ A rm. Notes 293 The hand-cannon soon gave place 
to the hand-gun. 1850 Lyell 2nd Visit U. S. 11. 14, 1 left 

I the * hand-car and entered a railway-train, which carried me 
in one hour into the town. 1894 Westm. Gaz. 3 Sept. 5/1 
A relief train carrying hand-cars eventually rescued them 
from their perilous position. 1622 Mabbe tr. AlematCs 
Guzman dAlf. 1. 37 It seemed to mee a SilLi de manos, or 
easie *hand-Chaire. 1857 Dung li son Med. Lex. 447 * Hand- 
drop. Wrist-drop. A popular term for the paralysis of 
the hand, induced by the action of lead. 156a Turner 
Bat/ts 6 b, It is good., for the *handeuell and fote euell. 
1586 J. Hooker Girald. Irel. in Holinsbed II. 168/1 Where- 
vpon they fell at *hand-fight. 1849 Grote Greece 11. lx. 
(1862) V. 286 A strenuous hand-fight then commenced. 1847 
Carpenter Zool. § 564 The Cheironectes, or * Hand-fish, 
bears a strong resemblance to the common Angler in its 
structure and habits ; but its fins are still more capable 
of motion, enabling it to walk along the ground almost 
in the manner of quadrupeds. 1822 C. Wells Stories after 
Nature (1891) 17 There is one thing greater than revenge, 
and *hand-friend to our cause— it is mercy. 1842 G. Fran- 
cis Diet. Arts, etc. *Hand-gear. 1846 Worcester, Hand- 
Gear } an arrangement of levers, and other contrivances for 
opening and shutting the valves of a steam-engine. 1875 
1 Stonehenge' Brit. Sports nr. 1. v. § 4. 690 If the *hnnd- 
in makes one, the game is called vantage. 1477 Act 17 
Edw. IV, c. 3 Diversez novelx ymaginez Jeuez appelez 
Cloishc Kaylez half Kewle *Hondyn & Hondoute & Queke- 
borde. 1540 Order Hen. VIII in Rymer Fcedera (1710) 
XIV. 707 Keper aswell of the Playes of Hande oute and al 
Keyles. 1680 Dalgarno Didascolocophus viii. 73 Neither 
. . is it so proper a medium of interpretation betweenpersons 
present face to face, as a * Hand-language. 1387 Trevisa 
Higden (Rolls) V. 243 Unwis *hond leggynge is chalenged 
of pc [Pope Leo]. 1745 P. Thomas yml. Anson's Voy. 
314 Sometimes we should have seven Fathom on one Side 
of the Ship, and no Ground with the *Hand Lead on the 
other. x8a8 J. M. Spearman Brit. Gunner (ed. 2) 384 The 
hand-lead-line, which is generally 20 fathoms in length, is 
marked at every 2 or 3 fathoms, i860 Delamer Kitch. 
Gard. (x86i) 78 A *handlight or bell-glass. x88a Garden 
4 Feb. 72/1 Cuttings .. root readily under a small handlight. 
1596 Dalrvmple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. v. 304 The peple 
lvke a cumpanie of Wylde beistes, *hand louse. 1549 
Latimer 3m Serm. bef. Edw. VI(Ath.) 97 A *hande maker 
in hys office, to make his sonne a great man._ 1540 Cover- 
dale, etc. Erasm. Par. Jude 23 'Handmaking of gaynes, 
whiche thinge dooeth moste principally defile the doc- 
trine of Chnste. 1830 Marryat King's Own III. i. 11 
We can carry away a top-mast, and make a new one out of 
the *hand-mast, at sea. 1875LASLETT Timber 232 Hand- 
mast.. is a technical term applied, .to around spar, holding 
at the least 24, and not exceeding 72, inches in circumfer- 
ence. 1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk., *Hatui mast-spar, a 
round mast ; those from Riga are . . over 70 feet long by 20 
inches diameter. 1814 Sporting Mag. 93 In the on-set the 
combatants wore *hand-muffs. 1834 Ht. M ahtineau Moral 
11. 59 *Hand-mules are worked in pairs. 189a Labour 

I CommissionG\oss.,Harid-mules,spinmng-machinery,dr\ven 
by steam power and manual labour combined, used in pro- 
ducing yarn. 1875 1 Stonehenge * Brit. Sports 11 1. 1. v. § 4. 
600 If the player who fails to return the hall is the server or 
hand-in, he becomes *hand-out. x88x Greener Gun 262 
Another pin will then be seen in the rear end of the trigger- 
plate, remove this pin (occasionally this <# hand-pin is 
placed in the reverse way). X830 Lindley Nat. Syst. Bot. 
36 The *Hand plant of Mexico. x6$9 Torriano, A l-palmo, 
the play our children call, At span-counter, or at *Hand- 
point. X791 J. Hampson Mem. Wesley III. 101 A clergy- 

* man is like a *hand-post ; if he shew the way, it is not 
necessary he should walk in it himself. 1830-3 Carleton 

i Traits <J- St., Going to Maynooth (Cent.), Few would rely 
on the word or oath of any man who had been known to 
break a *hand-promise. X535 Coveroale Acts vi. 1 Their 
wyddowes were not loked vpon in the daylie *handreach- 
inge. 176s CaoKEH Diet. Arts Sc., *Hand-Screiu, an 
instrument more usually called a jack. 1819 P. O. Lond. 
Direct. 63 Smith and Hand-screw-maker, c 1850 Rudim. 
Navig. (Weale) 123 Hand-screws or jacks. This engine is 
used to cant beams or other weighty tinihers : it consists of 
a box of elm containing cogged iron wheels of increasing 
powers. The outer one, which moves the rest, is put in 
motion by a winch. 1598 Florio, Sommessa, the length 
of a span or hand-breadth, a *hand shaft so called of our 
drapers. 1585 Higihs tr. Junius 1 Nomenclator 172/1 
Manica. .the *handsleeue: the sleeue of a garment. x686 
Lond. Gaz. No. 2192/4 A Purple Wastcoat, with narrow 
Gold Lace on the Hand sleeves. 187s W. Carleton Farm 
Legefuis (1885) 88 He al'ays could. .Make somersets on the 
mow, * Hand-springs, cart-wheels, an' such. 1895 Nation 
(N. Y.) 19 Dec. 437/3 Children . . throwing handsprings and 
standing on their heads. iSSS W. Watreman Fardle 
Facions it. vi. 152 To fighte it oute at *hand stripes. 1690 
Lond. Gaz. No. 2597/4 If any Brown Paper-maker will 
Buy either Rags, Ropes or *Hand-stuff of the said Com- 
pany, they may be supplied at the Companies Warehouse. 
1799 Naval Chron. II. 314 Dealers in. .what is called hand 
stun and old stores. 1862 Rawlinson Anc. Mon. 1. 271 
The use of the *Hand swipe . . is mentioned by Herodotus 
and even represented upon the sculptures, c 1440 Promp. 
Parv. 225/2 *Hand tablys .. pugillaris. cx86o H. Stuart 
Seaman's Catech. 33 Heave *hand taut. x8«5 Hone Every- 
day Bk. 865 * Hand-tennis still continues to be played . . it 
is nowcalled fives. 1794 Rigging Seamanship}. 167 *Hand- 
tig/it. A moderate degree of tension on a rope, as to make 
it straight. 1881 Young Every Man his own Mechanic 
§ 443. 194 This tongue should fit the groove somewhat 
tigh tly indeed in the manner called by joiners ' hand tight ' 
meaning so tight that it cannot readily be pulled out with 
the hand. 1664 Husbandm. Practice (N.), Fell *hand- 
timber from the full to the change. 1837 Penny Cycl. VII. 
28/1 Called the * *hand-tree in consequence of its stamens 
being so arranged as to present an appearance somewhat 
similar to that of a human hand. 1641 Best Farm. Bis. 
(Surtees) 104 The millers will say that they had as leave 
haue corne stricken, as soe *handwaved, and left hollowe in 
the midst. X79X Statist, Ace. Scott. II. 531 (Jam.) 
Measured by hand-waving, i.e. they are stroked hy the 
hand about four inches above the top of the firlot. 1683 
Lond. Gaz. No. 1835/4 One short *Hand-Whip, with a 
Silver twist about the Handle. <*i6xx Beaum. & Fl. Maids 



Trag. iv. i, Though 1 am tame. .1 may leap, Like a "hand. 
wolf7into my natural wildness, And do an outrage. 

f Hand, sb.-, var. Ande Obs., breath. 

X340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 775 His nese oft droppes, his 
hand stynkes. 

Hand (haend), v. [f. Hand sb.^] 

1. trans. To tonch or grasp with the hand, lay 
hands on, lay hold of; to work or manage with the 
hand, manipulate, handle; also Jig. to deal with, 
treat of. Obs. exc. in technical use : see quots. 

16x0 Shaks.^ Temp. 1. i. 25 If you can command these 
Elements to silence, .wee will not hand a rope more. 1611 
— JVi/tt. T. n. iii. 63 Let him that makes but tribes of his 
eyes First hand me. Ibid, iv. iv. 359 When I w.*.s yong, 
And handed loue, as you do. a 1721 Prior Lady's Looking- 
glass 29, 1 hand my oar. 1786 J. Wedgwood in Phil. 
Trans. LXXV1. 397 What we call handing or slapping the 
clay, an operation by which its different parts are inter* 
mixed. X879 Cassell s Techn. Educ. IV. 414/1 Brought up 
..to full perfection hy 'handing', i.e. brisk rubbing with 
the palm of the hand. 

2. Nant. To take in, furl (a sail). 

1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 5 The Sailers .. handing in 
their sailes, and standing on the Deckes..in their wet 
clothes. 4x642 Sir W. Monson Naval Tracts 111. (1704) 
364/x With Ten Sailors to hand the Sails. 1720 De Foe 
Copt. Singleton xiy. (1840) 239 We were glad to hand all 
our sails. X790 Beatson Nov. $ Mil. Mem. I. 192 The 
mi2en top-sail was handed to prevent the mast and rigging 
from falling about their ears. i88x Daily Tel. 28 Jan., 
' They must he handing the maintopsail I thought. 

3. To lead or conduct by the hand ; to assist with 
the hand in mounting a step, alighting, etc. 

a X63X Donne (J.), Angels did hand her up, who next God 
dwell. X638 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (ed. 2) 120 The Sultan 
and Shawbander handed him out of his Bardge. 1697 
Dam pier Voy. 1. 15 Our tallest men stood in the deepest 

?lace, and handed the sick, weak, and short men. 1764 
OOTB Mayor of G. 1. Wks. 1799 I. 169 Enter Mrs. Sneak, 
handed by the Major. x82x Clare Vill. Minstr. I. 34 He 
hands her o'er the stile. m x86a Trollope Orley F. xiii, He 
handed her into the carriage. 

4. To deliver or pass with the hand or hands. 
(Also with adverbs, as about, in, over.) 

1650 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. v. vi. (1658) 298 Judas . . 
was so near, that our Saviour could hand the sop unto him. 
169a Royal Proclam. 13 Sept. in Lond. Gaz. No. 2802/1 
Persons who . . shall . . hand or bring anysuch Libel to the 
Press. 17XX Addison Sped, No. 58 p 3 There were several 
Satyrs and Panegyricks handed about. 17*6 G. Roberts 
Four Years Voy. 329, 1 would hand the Hat and his Arms 
to him. x8x6 Sporting Mag. XLVIII. 173 You may as 
well hand me over the money. 1837 Dickens Fickw. iv, 
Come, hand in the eatables. 1891 E. Peacock N. Brettdon 
I. 201 Hilary handed the paper to Sir Sampson. 

b. trans/, and Jig. To deliver, pass, transfer, 
transmit. Now only with adverbs, as to hand 
down, i. e. to a later generation or age ; to hand on, 
i. e. to the next in a series or succession ; to hand 
over t I.e. to another's possession, keeping, etc. 

1642 Sir T. Browne R dig. Med. 1. § 49 In a vacuity . . 
there wants a body or Medium to hand and transport the 
visible rays of the object unto the sense. 1659 D. Pell 
I/upr. Sea 401, I would hand this word unto the Mer- 
chants of our Land also. X693 E. Walker Epictetus' Mor., 
In praise oj Epictetus, Every word . . Your hearers have 
receiv'd as from an Oracle, And handed down to us. 
1698 Fryer Acc. E. India $ P. 176 A Story handed 
by Tradition. 1865 Kingsley Hereto, ix, The father handed 
on the work. X875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) V. 5 His function 
of chief speaker is handed over to the Pythagorean philo- 
sopher. 

0. To join ihe hands of. rare. 
1643-1881 [see Handed 3]. 

T h. iutr. To go hand in hand, concur. Obs. 
1624 Massinger Renegado iv. i, Let hut my power and 
means hand with my will. 

Hand and glove, (also with - pred. or 
adj. phr. Also (later) hand in glove. In con- 
stant close relations ; on very intimate terms. 

1680 R. M ansel Narr. Popish Plot 103 Mrs. Cellier, to 
whom Al r. Willoughhy was such a Croney, that they were 
hand and glove. 1780C0WPER Table T. 173 As if the world 
and they were hand and glove. 1867 Trollope Chron. Bar- 
set I. xxiv. 206 He's not hand -and -glove with Lord Derby. 

/3, 1799-1800 Burdon Pursuits Lit. 1. 47 (L.) Our author 
is here hand in glove wiih Providence. x88x Besant & Rice 
Chapl. 0/ Fleet 1. iv, The Doctor is. .hand-in-glove with the 
bishop. 1889 County xxii, Priest man and the new Lady 
Sanduands are already hand in glove. 

Ha nd-ax, -axe. An ax to be wielded by one 
hand; anciently a battle-ax. 

1297 R. Glouc (1724) 26 He ne dradde no3t bo that 
handaxe, as it was y sene. c 1300 Havelok 2553 Hand-ax, 
. .gisarm, orspere. 1375 Barbour Bruce xn. 57 The hand ax 
schaft ruschit in twa. 1498 St. Giles' Charters (1859) Pref « 

ti Ane hand-ax or sword. 1886 J. H. Kennedy in A. E. 
.ee Hist. Columbus (1892) 11. 372 The other, .with only a 
handax and jackplane made a drum cylinder. 

Hand-ball. 

1. A ball for throwing with the hand. 

a 1400-50 Alexander 177 1 Se quat I send to be, son, bi- 
selfe with to hike, A hatt & and a hand-balle, & a heme* 
panne. X483 Cath. Angl. 173/1 An Hand halle, pila 
tnanualis. 1846 Greener Sc. Gunnery 296 Throw a hand- 
ball against any moveable body, and it will displace that 
body. 

2. A game played with such a ball in a space 
between two distant goals. 

t (An annual hand-ball contest (usually on a holiday in ^spring) 
is an ancient institution in towns, villages, and parishes m 
the south of Scotland: see Ball so. 1 4 bi) 
1581 Mulcaster Positions xxvii. (1887) 105 The litle 
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HAND-BAND. 

handball is counted to be a swift exercise. 1777 Brand 
Pop. Antiq. (1870) I 98 It was customary in some churches 
for the Bishops and Archbishops themselves to play with 
the inferior clergy at hand-ball . . even on Easter-day itself. 
1801 Strutt Sports <$■ Past. 11. iii. 84 The game of handball 
was indiscriminately played by both sexes. 1897 Harpers 
Mag. XCIV. 256/1 In a large open space reserved for the 
boys to play handbalL 

3. A hollow ball of india-rubber punctured so as 
to emit a spray of fluid when pressed in the hand. 

1888 Med. Neiui LI I. 639 Whether the spray be given 
with a handball spray apparatus or with a small steam 
vaporizer. 1896 T. C. Allbutt Syst. Med. I. 305 The hand- 
ball sprays are used at ordinary temperatures. 

t Hand-band. Obs. [Cf, ON. handaband a 
joining or shaking of hands.] Covenant made by 
joining hands; covenanted condition, union, or 

possession. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 3915 Wit wijf and child, and al hand- 
band, Ilkan wit oper went in hand. Ibid. 13428 O wijf 
for.sok he hand-band, c 1460 Towneley Myst. (Surtees) 43 
God gif die to thyn handband The dew of heven and frute 
of la ad. 

Hand-barrow. [Barrow sb.z 1 a.] A flat, 
rectangular frame of transverse bars, having shafts 
or ' trams * before and behind, by which it is carried. 

14.. Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 572/2 Ce[uo]veciorium tnanuale, 
an handberwe. 1511 Demaundcs Joyous in Promp. Parv. 
225/1 note. What thinge shall be hardest to hym to knowe? 
R. A hande-harowe, for of that he shall not knowe whiche 
ende shall goo before. 1587 Fleming Contn. Holinshed 
III. 1548/1 Caried from the gaole to the place of judge- 
ment, some vpon handbarrowes. 1669 Worlidge Syst. 
Agric. (i68t) 322 Barrow, is of two sorts ; either a Hand- 
barrow, or a Wheel- barrow. 1854 H. Milleh Sck. ff Schm. 
xxii. (i860) 234/1 We could see. .a dead body borne forth by 
two persons on a hand-barrow. 

T b. A similar flat barrow having a wheel. Obs. 
15*1 MS. Acc. St. John's Hosp., Canterb., For a hand 
barow whele vjd. 1555 Eden Decades 333 Hand barrowes 
bothe with wheeles and without wheeles. 

c. Comb. Handbarrow beggar, a mendicant 
cripple carried from door to door on a stretcher, 
as formerly customary in Scotland. 
Ha*ndba sket. [Basket sb.] A basket to be 
carried in the hand. 

1495^7 Naval Acc. Hen. VI I .(1896) 197 Hand baskettes 
for brede— ij ; Maundes to bere in ffleshe— ij. 1583 Hollv- 
aANO CarttPo di Fior 97 Buye a salate, and radishes, and 
cheries. Take the hand-basket. 1671 Cbowne Juliana 
111. Dram. Wks. 1873 I. 69, I can sec when I see, surely ; 
I don't carry my eyes in a hand-basket. 1768-74 Tucker 
Lt. Nat. (1852) I. 281 He prepares the materials at home, 
and brings them all together in a hand-basket. 

attrib. 1560 Becon New Catcck. Wks. 1844 II. 339 
That their wives be no dish-clouts, nor no hand-basket- 
sloys, nor no drudges, nor yet slavish people, hut fellow- 
heirs with them of everlasting life. 

Ha'ndbell. A small bell rung by being swung 
in the hand, as distinguished from one rung by a 
bell-pull } bell-rope, etc. 

a 1000 Charter of Leo/ric m^Cod. Dipl. IV, 275 Nu 5a 
synd .xiii. upphangene and .xii. handbella. 1570 Levins 
Manip. 57/20 A Handbell, tintinnabulum. 1688 R. Holme 
Armoury 111. 461/2 A Saint Bell, or Hand Bell, .is held in 



a mans hand, and soe rung. 1859 W. Collins After Dark 
(Tauchn.) 307 (Hoppe) He took up the hand-bell to ring 
for lights. 1894 J. T. Fowler Adavman Introd. 43 The 



ahhot or bishop called the brethren together by the sound 
of a hand-bell. 

b. That carried by a town-crier or bellman. 
c 1500 Maid Emlyn in Anc. Poet. Tracts (Percy) 18 The 
handbell ofte dyd she tolle, Full great sorowe makynge. 
1681 W. Robertson Phraseol. Gen. (1693) 1066 It passes 
about like an hand-hell. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. I. v. v, 
Criers rushing with hand-bells: 4 Oyei, oyer, All men to 
their Districts lo be enrolled!" 1880 A. McKav Hist. 
Kilmarnock (ed. 4) 130 A hand -bell was rung through the 
streets when a person departed this life. 

C. spec. A bell specially constructed with a 
leathern handle, and the clapper made and at- 
tached in a particular way, for handbell-ringing. 

d. atlrib. and Comb., as handbell-shaped adj. ; 
also handbell -ringer, one who performs musically 
on handbells ; handbell-ringing, a musical per- 
formance executed by a company of ringers with 
handbells luned to different notes. 

1880 Hurst Horsham Gloss., Handbellringer, at Christ- 
mas handbell ringers go round to different towns or villages 
with their hells. 

Handbill 1 . [Bill 4.] A light bill or 
pruning knife. 

1533 Fit2herb. Husb. $ 127 Take a sharpe hatchet or a 
handbyll and cut the settes. 1702 Evelyn in Pjpys' Diary 
VI. 254 With his handbill and pruning knife. 

Ha-ndbill 2, [Bill sb.*] A printed notice 
or advertisement on a single page, intended to be 
delivered or circulated by hand. Sometimes applied 
to a small bill to be posted on walls, e*tc. 
♦ J 7S3 No. 1. 3 Who make their appearance either 

in hand-hills, or in weekly or daily papers. 1793 Regal 
£n" « Lucifcr drcw up a most inflammatory hand- 
J! J\ 1837 Howirr Rur. Life 11. v. (1862) 152 A large hand- 
bill in the post-office window offering a reward of 100/. for 
w a PPr e k cn T sl °n of a delinquent. 1864 Knight Passages 
Work. Life I. v 218 [He] had the indiscretion to circulate 
a hand-bill from house to house. 

Ha-nd-blow, handy blow. [f. Hand sb. 
+ Blow sbA The form with handy- found a 1600, 
as also in handy-euff, -grip, -stroke, etc., appears 



60 

to be due to the co-existence of handwork and 
handiwork from 14th c] A blow with the hand ; 
a cuff. Usually in pi. To come lo hand(y)- blows, 
to come to blows at close quarters ; so to fall to, 
be at hand (or handy-) blows. 

a. 1577-87 Holinshed Chron. III. 1138/1 The enimie 
boldlie approcheth, the pike is offered, to handblowes it 
commeth. 1587 Fleming Contn. Holinsfud III. 1997/2 At 
length through shot . . scalding water and handblowes ihey 
were repelled. 1643 [ANGiEa] Lane. Vail. Aclior 26 The 



means 

rav. 



111. 114 belaboured him soundly with handy blowes. 1639 
R. Wabo Animadv. War xiv. 1. ecl, An instrument called 
a Flaile, used .. when the Enemy is at handy blowes. 
1783 Ains worth Lat. Diet. (Morell) 1. s. v. Blow, To come 
to handy blows, Cominus pugnare. 1870 Morris Earthly 
Par. I. i. 316 Nought of handy blows I know. 

Ha-nd-bolt, sb. ?0bs. [Bolt sbA 6.] A 
handcuff. Also_/%; 

x8i6 Trial Berkeley Poachers* The hand-bolt hurt us. 
1831 Examiner 467/1 [He] pronounces the nomination 
boroughs conservative — the hand-bolts of the Commons. 

Hence Hand-bolt v. trans., to handcuff. 

1816 Trial Berkeley Poachers 44 Colonel Berkeley, and 
several more came up to us, and hand-bolted us. 1831 
Lincoln Hc-rald 22 July 2/3 * Constable, do your duty— 
handbolt them/ 

Handbook (has-ndbuk). [Found in OE. in 
form handbdc, -bdk, as a rendering of L. manualis 
and Gr.-L. enchiridion. But the current word was 
introduced after Ger. handbtich in 19th c] 

A small book or treatise, such as may con- 
veniently be held in the hand ; a manual. 

t a. in OE. The Manual of ecclesiastical offices 
and ritual. Obs. 

a 900 Canons of Mlfred 21 in Thorpe Lapus II. 350/15 Da 
hal3an bee, saltere and pistolboc, sangboc and handboc. 
C1050 Byrhtferth's Handboc in Anglia VIII. 321 Enchi- 
ridion btet ys manualis on lyden & handboc on englisc 
a 1 100 Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 327/26 Manualis, handlin 
o33e handboc. c 1367 Eulogium Hist. (1863) III. v. lxxxii. 
9 Librum in sinu quod ipse vocabat manuale, quod Anglice 
vocabat handbok. 1563-87 Foxe A. M. (1596) 130/1 
A book of his ovrae making in his owne toong, which 
in the English speacb he [K. Alfred] called a handbooke, in 
Gre-ke called it Enchiridion, in Latin a manuell. 

b. A compendious book or treatise for guidance 
in any art, occupation, or study ; spec, a book con- 
taining concise information for the tourist. 

1814 {title) A Handbook for modelling wax flowers. 1833 
Nicolas Chronol. Hist. Pref. 19 What the Germans would 
term, and which, if our language admitted of the expres- 
sion, would have been the fittest title for it, ' The Hand- 
book of History '. 1836 {title) A Hand- Book for Travellers 
on the Continent [Murray's]. 1838 H. Rogers Introd. 
Led. Eng: Gram. $ Comp. 70 Such tasteless innovations 
as 'Morning-land' (Morgen-land) for the East, and 'hand- 
book' (hand-buch) for 'manual'. 1843 Eraser's Mag-. 
XXVII. 649 The compiler of this Handbook [Murray s 
Handbook to N. Italy] (we are ohliged to use his coined 
word by way of distinction) does not give the prices. % 1863 
Reader 21 Feb. 190 If by handbook he intends anything of 
a guide, he has failed in his object. 

+ Ha'nd-borow. Obs. [See Borrow sb.] lit. 
1 hand-pledge ' or security ; according to Spelman, 
Cowell> and their copiers, a name for one (or each) 
of the nine sureties associated with the Head- 
borow in a frank-pledge. 

(It does not appear where the 16th c antiquaries got the 
word, no trace of which has been found in OE. or ME.) 

16x6 Spelman Gloss., Handborowe, in Decuriis seu Fri- 
borgis vnus e nouenis est, dectmo, quern Head bo raw vocant, 
suppositus. 167X Manlev Cmvells Interpr., Hand-borow, 
A Surety, a manual Pledgej that is, an inferior Undertaker ; 
for Head-borow is a superior or Chief Instrument, Speltn. 
1848 WhartoN Law Lex. s.v. Head-borough, The head 
boroughs were the chief of the ten pledges, the other nine 
being denominated hand-borows, or inferior pledges. 

Ha'ndbow. [Bow sbA] An ordinary bow 
in which the string is drawn and released by 
hand, as distinguished from a Cboss-bow. 

1535 Covkroale 1 Mace. vi. 51 He made all maner ordi- 
naunce : handbowes, fyrie dartes, ratkettes. 1549 Compl. 
Scot. vi. 42 Mak reddy 30W corsbollis, band boll is, fyir 
speyris. 1600 J. Pory tr. Leo's Africa 11, 160 Neither had 
they any other weapons but hand-bowes (for crosse-bowes 
were not then used). 

Ha'ndbreadth. Also 6 handbreth, -breath, 
8- hand's breadth, handabreadth. A unit of 
lineal measure in many countries and periods, 
founded on the width of the adult human hand, 
a Palm ; formerly estimated as one-fourth of a 
foot, but now as four inches. 

1535 Covebdale i Kings vii. 26 The thicknesse was an 
handbreth. 1559 W. Cunningham Cosmogr. Glasse 56 A 
Hande breadth, ^ Conteyninge in it 4 Fingers. A Fote. 
Conteyninge in 1^4 Hande breadth. 1653 H. Cocan tr. 
Pinto's Trav. Ixvi. 267 Within nine hand-bredths of the 
Water. 1843 Macau lav Layi Anc. Rome, Horat ins xlv, 
The good sword stood a hand-breadth out Behind the 
Tuscan's head. 1875 Whvte Melville Riding Recollect. 
iv. (1879) 65 A handsbreadth behind the girths. 

Handbrede. Obs. exc. north, dial. Also 4 
handibre(e)de, erron. 6 hand-brode, 8 -broad, 
8-9 dial, -breed. [Brede sb. 2 ] «prec 

c 1000 jElpric Gloss* in Wr.-Wulcker 158/11 Palmus. span 
/nl handhred. 1388 Wyclik Esek. xl. 43 The brenkis of 
tho boordis ben of oon handibreede [1382 of 00 palme]. 



HANDCUFF. 

? a 1400 Morte Arth. 2229 Hurttes his herne-pane an 
haunde-brede large, c 1420 Pallad. on Husb. 111. 361 Vp 
to goon Ouer the hed too hondbrede is his kynde. 1551 
Turner Herbal 1. Qvb, Twoo handbredes from that place. 
1577 B. Googe Heresbach's Husb. 11.(1586)55 A handbrode 
in height. 1726 Nat. Hist. Ircl. 89 The thickness of two 
handhroads or there-abouts. 179a Burns WilUSs Wife iii, 
Ae limpin leg a hand-breed shorter. 1828 Craven Dial., 
Hand-breed. 1893 Northumbld. Gloss., Handbraed. 

Hand-broa d, adj. Of the width of a hand. 

161 3-15 Bp. Hall Contempt., O. T. xvm. viii, A hand- 
broad cloud. ai7ii Ken Hymns Evang. Poet. Wks. 1721 
I, 10 The hand-broad Cloud shall the expanse bedew. 1865 
Kincsley Hereiv. iii, Ill-lighted by a hand-broad window. 

Ha'nd-ca:nter. [Canter sb?\ A gentle, 
easy canter. Cf. Hand-gallop. 

1836 Gen. P. Thompson Exerc. (1842) IV. 73 The Whigs 
. . have probably made up their minds to carry their Bill 
through m a hand canter. 1893 EarlDunmore Pamirs I. 
284 Wc had seven miles to ride to the city, which we did at 
a hand canter. 

Ha'nd-cart. A small cart pushed or drawn 
with the hands. 

1810 Hull Improv. Act 56 Any.. dray, hand-cart, wheel- 
barrow. 1884 F. M. Crawford Rom. Singer \. 44 A man 
who was selling cabbage in the street stopped his hand-cart. 

Ha'ndclap. [Clap sbJ] A clap of the 
hands j the brief space of time which this takes, 
an instant. 

1823 Hogg Perils of Man III. 20s (Jam.) It is God speed, 
or spulyie wi' thee in three handclaps. 1864 Burton 
Caerngortn Mountains 77^ In a hand-clap, in it swept .. 
dashing everything before it. 

f Ha*ndcloth. Obs. [See Cloth sb. x.] A 
towel, a napkin; a dnster. 

c~ 1000 /Elfhic Horn. I. 426 Ic jeseo Godes engel stand- 
ende aetforan be mid hand-clabe, and wipab bine swati^an 
limu. ciaoo Trin. Coll. Horn. 163 Hire haodcloSes and 
hire bord*clo5es ben makede wite. £1475 Voc. in Wr.- 
Wulcker 773/10 Hoc manitergium, a hand-clothe. [1839 
H. Rogers Ess. II. iii. 143 We cannot now speak, as did 
our Saxon ancestors, .of band-clath (hand-cloth) for towel.] 

Ha'ndclout. dial. [See Clout sb. 1 4.] =prec. 

1788 W. Marshall Yorksh. Gloss., Handclout..a towel. 

t Handcraft. Obs. Manual skill, power, or 
work; «=Handicraft 1. 

a 975 Edgar's Canons § 11 in Thorpe Laws II. 246 (Bosw.) 
We laerab >a:t preosta gehwile to-eacan lare leornijje hand, 
craeft seorne. c 1000 &lfric Horn. I. 302 Mid his hand- 
craefte he teolede his and his xeferena forb-daeda- c 1 too 
Rule St. Benedict I vii. (Durh. Chapt. MS. B. iv. 24) To be 
ceapienne aenig bing heora handcraeftes. c 1205 Lav. 4899 
purh his haende crnftes [c 127^ porh his hendi craftes]. 
c 1400 Lanfranc*s Cirurg. 18 bo bat it be don with hand 
craft {MS. B. hande craft e]. 1483 Cath. Angl. 173/1 An 
Hand crafte, mechania. 1533 More A nsw. Poysoned Bk. 
Wks. 1 062/1 Menne of handcraft. 1555 W. Watreman 
Fardle Facions Pref. 8 Diuers inuencions of handekraftes 
and sciences. 1599 Marston Sco. V Manic 166 Eucry brok- 
ing hand-crafts artizan. 1849-53 R° CK cfu °f Fathers III. 
x. 358 Our Anglo-Saxon goldsmiths' hand-craft. 

fHa'ndcraftman. Obs. Also 0 handcrafty 
man. [f. prec. ; in 0 implying a derivative adj. 
handcrafty.'] = Handicraftsman. 

1463-4 Rolls of Par It. V. 506/2 Artificers, handcrafty men 
and women.. have been gretely empoveryshed. 1483 Act 
1 Rich. Ill, c. 9 § 1 Beyng an Artificer or handcrafty man. 
1510 Caxton's Chron. Eng. VH. isg/i The same evenynge 
the handcrafty men of the towne arose, a 1529 Skeltdn 
Vox Populi 194, I meane the handecrafteman. 1564-78 
Bulleyn Dial. agst. Pest. (1888) 6 Ause I haue many of 
my sirename here, .yea, honast handcraftie men. 

+ Handcraftsman. OAs. [lit. hattdcraffs 
man.] =prec. 

1530-1 Act 22 Hen. VIII, c. 13 Preamb., Supposyng that 
Straungers usyng bakyng, bruyng, surgerye or wrytyng, 
shulde be hand craftesmen . . suche hand crafte smen as were 
entended by any the sayde Estatutes. 

Handcuff (liae*nd ( k»f), sb. Also dial, handy- 
cuff, [f. Hand sb. + Cuff sb. 1 3 in same sense (of 
which a single instance is known of 1663). 

The first examples of the sb. imply that it arose in the 
north. For connexion with OE. handcops, there is no his- 
torical evidence.] 

A manacle, or shackle for the hand, consisting 
of a divided metal ring which is locked round the 
wrist. Handcuffs are used in pairs, connected by 
a short chain or jointed bar, so as to fasten the 
hands of a prisoner together or secure him to the 
hand of the officer who has him in custody. 

1775 Ash, Handcuffs an iron instrument to confine the 
hand. 1808-18 Jamieson, Handcuffs, manacles. 18 14 
Scott Wav. xxvn, • A rash promise . . is not a steel hand- 
cuff: it may he shaken off.' 1818 Todd, Handcuff, a 
manacle, a fetter for the wrist. [No quot.] i8«8 Craven 
Dial., Handy-cuffs, handcuffs. i86< Dickens Mut. Fr. 1. 
xii, The Inspector put a pair of handcuffs in his pocket. 

Ha'ndcuff, v. [f. Hand sb. + Cdff v2, in 
same sense.] trans. To put handcuffs on; to 
manacle, shackle the hands of. 

1720 De Foe Capt. Singleton v. (1840) 79 Tied two and 
two hy the wrist, as we handcuff prisoners. 1754 W. Hav 
Ess. Deformity 26 (T.) If he cannot carry an ox, like Milo, 
he will not, like Milo, be handcuffed in the oak, by attempt, 
ing to rend it. 1837 Ht. Mahtineau Soc. Amer. III. 313 
To handcuff and fetter your fellow-man. 

Hence Handcuffed (hge'nd ( k»ft),///.^., Hand- 
cuffing vbl. sb. 

1784 Cowpeb Tiroc. 819 Bedlam's closeted and handcuffed 
charge. 1859 Jepiison Brittany iiL 35, I should like to 
have the handcuffing of you. 



HANDED. 

Handed (hxnded), a. [f. Hand + -ed.] 

1. Having hands ; esp. of some specified kind. 
1552 Huloet, Handed longe, or longe handes hauynge. 

1613 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 816 It hath the body 
of a Fox, handed and footed like a Monkie. 1674 N. 
Fairfax Bulk «$■ Selv. To Rdr., We and others of the 
Handed Philosophers. 1791 E. Darwin Bot. Card. 11. iii. 
1 78 1 Nor handed moles, nor beaked worms return. 

b. Very frequently in parasynthetic compounds, 
as empty-, hard-, open-, two- , four-handed. 

1536 Skelton Magnyf. 2257 Ye both well handyd. 161 1 
Bible Lev. xxl 19 A raao that is broken fooled, or broken 
handed, 163a Lithgow Trav. in. 88 [They] doe not use 
to come empty handed. 1894 Ld - Wolseley Marlborough 
II. xlix. 40 A peculiarly indulgent or open-handed master. 

2. = Palmate. 

1854 Mayne ExPos. Lex. y Handed Fuctts . .common name 
for the Fucus pafmatus. 

3. Joined hand in hand. 

1643 Milton Divorce Pref. (1851) 15 If any two be but 
once handed in the Church. 1667 — P. L. iv. 739 Into 
thir inmost bower Handed they wsnt. 1881 D. C. Murray 
Joseph's Coat III. xxxiv. 234 They sat handed, looking at 
each other dow and then, but quite wordless. 

Hander 1 (hse-ndaj). [f. Hand v. + -er 1 .] 
One who hands, delivers, or passes. Also with 
adverbs, dotvn, in, out, etc. 

1678 Loud. Gaz. No. 1288/4 The Hander of it to the Press. 
1680 DavoEN Rcligio Laici^Sx Grant they were The banders 
down. 1824 Mrss Mitfoho Village Ser. 1. (1863) 133 An 
excellent hander of muffins and cake. 1850 L. HvhtA utobiog. 
xix. 303 The hander down of his likeness to posterity. 

Ha'nder 2 . [f. Hand sb. + -er i i.] 

1. A blow on the hand. 

1868 J. GaEENWooo Purgat. Peter tlu Cruel v. 149 
(Farmer) You've got to take your handers. 1887 Times 
(weekly ed.) 1 July 7/4 The matron gave her six 'handers * 
with a cane. 

2. -hander 'in comb.> a. as Back-hander. a hack- 
handed blow ; b. as left-hander, a left-hanaed man. 

1 88a Daily Tel. 12 June, The next comer, Scotton, the left 
hander. .played out time. 

Handewark, -werk, sbs. : see Handiwork. 

fHa*ndfast, sb. Obs. [app. f. Hand sb. + Fast 
a. : an unusnal formation for a sb. Senses 3, 4, 
go with Handfast v.] 

I. 1. Firm hold or grip with the hands. 

1545 Raynold Byrth Maiikynde 11. v. (1634) 118 That part 
of the which she hath handfast.^ 158a N. Lich efi eld tr. 
Castanheda's Conq. E. Ind. xxxiH. 81 a, He could not escape, 
forsomuch as our men caught handefast of him. i6aa R. 
Hawkins Voy. S. Sea (1847) 105 Such were the blowes he 
gave them with his pinnions, as both left their hand-fast, 
being beaten blacke and blewe. 

fig' *577 Bull Luther's Comm. Ps. Grad. (16x5) 30 By 
faith to lay sure handfast on Gods eternal mercy and Grace. 
1645 Pagitt Heresiogr. (1662) 55 You seem to have good 
handfast of your opinion, a 1656 Hales Gold. Rem. (1688) 
61 If we search \t % we shall find^ some Hand-fast, some Cir- 
cumstance that will make it easie to he born, 
b. In handfast ', in hold, held fast. 

161 1 Shaks. Wint. T. iy. iii. 795 If that Shepheardhe not 
in hand-fast, let him flye. 

2. A handle by which anything is grasped : e. g. 
of a flail, local. 

1893 Baring-Gould Cheap Jack Z. I. 180 Zita took both 
flails.. there was a deep bruise in the 'handfast' of one. 
Ibid. The leather thongs that attached the flapper to tbe 
handfast were twisted. 

II. 3. The joining of hands in making a bargain. 
i6a6 Miodleton Anything for Qt. Life v. ii, A firm cove- 
nant, signed and sealed by oath and handfast. 

4. A contract or covenant ; spec, a betrothal or 
marriage contract. 

1611 Shaks. Cymb. 1. v. 78 The Remembrancer of her, to 
* hold The hand-fast to her Lord, a 1616 Beaum. & Fl. Wit 
at Sew. Weapons v. i, Here in Heaven's eye, and aH Love's 
sacred powers..! knit this holy hand fast, and with this 
hand, The heart tbat owes this hand, ever binding . . Both 
heart and hand in love, faith, loyalty. 187a E. W. Robert- 
son Hist. Ess. 175 In its original acceptation the word 
handfast simply meant a contract of any sort, though it 
seems to have been gradually applied almost exclusively to 
a marriage contract. 1884 J. Payne Tales fr. Arabic 1. 1 19 
Theo they assembled together . . and made a covenant and 
handfast of fealty with him. 

5. Comb., as handfast-maker. 

1 610 Holland Camden s Brit. 1. 388 (D.) Britona, hand- 
fast-maker shee. All clad in Laurell green. 

Ha ndfast, a. [In senses I, 2, orig. pa. pple. 
of Handfast v.~\ 

fl. Contracted by the joining of hands ; esponsed. 

Also 'Betrothed by joining of hands in order to cohahita- 
tion, before the celebration of marriage * (Jamieson). 

c 1200, etc. [see Handfast v. i], 1470-85 Malorv Arthur 
x. xxxvii, Anone he made them hand fast and wedded 
them. 1484 in Ripon Ch. Acts (Surtees) 162 note, * I take 
the Margaret to my bandfest wif.' 153a More Confnt. 
Tindale Wks. 728/1 Ypon the day when they should haue 
been made handefaste and ensured together, c 1565 Linde- 
sav (Pitscotde) Chron. Scot. 26 G a ™.) This Isohel was but 
hand-fast with him, and deceased before the marriage. 1610 
Holland Catuden's Brit. 1. 384 Tame and Isis meeting 
in one streame become hand-fast (as it were) and joyned in 
Wedlocke. 

fig- 1546 Bale Eng. Votaries 1. 63 b (T.) A vyrgine made 
handfast to Christ. 

1 2. Bound ; having the hands fast ; manacled. 

^1400 Gamelyn 437 pou shalt stond up by the post as bou 
were hond fast. 1611 Cotgr., Emmauoti, manacled, hand- 
fast. 163a Lithgow Trav. x. 463 At last beiog loosed from 
these Pinnacles of paine, I was hand-fast set on the floore. 
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3. Having a firm grip of the hand ; tight-fisted, 
close-fisted, lit. and fig. 

1603 Knolles Hist. Turks (1638) 227 Being also much 
more handfast than were his honourable predecessors. 1606 
Breton Praise Vert. Ladies Wks. (Grosart) 57 (D.) Some 
will say women are covetous: are not men as handfast? 
1845 Carlvle Cromwell (1871) I. 15 Ludlow, a common 
haodfast, honest, dull and indeed partly wooden man. 1887 
Kentish Gloss, s. v., 'Old George is middlin' handfast to- 
day ' (said of a good catch at cricket). 

Handfast (h^ndfasO,^. Obs. exc. Hist. Also 
3-6 -fest(e. Pa. pple. -ed ; in earlier use hand- 
fast. [In sense I, early ME. a. ON. handfesta to 
strike a bargain by joining hands, to pledge, be- 
troth, f. hand- hand- + festa to fasten, make fast, 
settle, pledge, bind in wedlock, betroth. The other 
senses appear to be independent formations from 
hand and fasti cf. Handfast sb. 1.] 

I. 1. trans. To make a contract of marriage 
between (parties) hy joining of hands ; to betroth 
(two persons, or one person to another). 

c 1200 Ormin 2389, }ho wass hanndfesst an god mann patt 
Josaep wass ^enatenn. c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Cecile 
16 Scno. . Ves handfast vith a ^ungmane, Pat in maryBg vald 
hire haf tan. 1474 Caxton Chessc a. i. B ij b, A right fayr 
mayde . . which was assured & handfast vnto a noble yong 
gentilman of cartage. 1483 Cath. Angl. 173/1 To Handefeste, 
fedare, subarrare. 1541 Coverdale Chr. State of Mai-rim. 
(*543) 43 b f Brand), Every man lykewyse must esteme the 
parson to whom he is handfasted none otherwyse than for 
his owne spouse, though as yet it be not done in the Church 
ner in the Streate. 1565-73 Durham Depos. (Surtees) 242 
Lancelott Ey ttes, the said Janett grandfather, dyd handfast 
them. > 1624 Hevwood Gunaik. vu. 337 The Auspices or 
Auguries were Southsayers and such as used to handfast or 
contract marriages. 1808-25 Jamieson, To handfast, to 
betrothe by joining hands, in order to cohabitation, before 
the celebration of marriage. ■ 1849 Jas. Grant Kirkaldy of 
Gr. ix. 90 Margaret, daughter of Lord Crichton, to whom he 
had been betrothed or hand-fasted. 

fig* 1555 L. Saunders in Coverdale Lett. Mart. (1564) 
191 He hath . . handfasted vs hys chosen children vnto hys 
deare sonne our Christ. 1631 Celestina vn. 81 If you will 
but hand -fast your affections each to other. 1680 G. Hickes 
Spirit of Popery 7 Mr. Andrew Cant.. called unto them 
to come, and be hand-fasted unto Christ by Subscribing the 
Contract. 

f b. Said of the man : To engage in a marriage 
contract. Also reft. Obs. 

14. . Eger cj- Grime 1274 in Furniv. Percy Folio I. 394 
Gryme handfasted that faire Ladye. 1577-87 Holinshed 
Scot. Chron. (1805) II. 125 Which earl by letters of pro- 
curacies afEed and handfasted the foresaid ladie Margaret 
in all solemne wise. 1611 Cotgr., Accorder vne fille, to 
handfast, affiance, betroath himselfe vnto a maiden. 1666 
Sanckoft Lex Igtua 40 We list not to hand-fast ourselves 
to God Almighty. 

C. intr. (for re/l.) 

1850 N. * Q. 1st Ser. II. 151/2 John Mac-Yic Ewen. .had 
handfastea (as it was called) with a daughter of Mac Ian of 
Ardnamurchan. 

+ d. fig. To engage with an earnest ; to give 
earnest of. Obs. 

1630 Lord Banians Introd., Handfesting the Reader with 
as good hopes, as may bee expected from a subject of this 
nature. 

II. f2. To grasp, seize with the hand ; to take 
fast hold of. A\%o fg. Obs. 

c 1530 H. Rhodes Bk. Nurture 96 in Babees Bk. (1868) 84 
Learne thou to handfast honesty. 156a Bulleyn Dial. 
Soames <$• Chir. 25 b, A newe labour and care will handfaste 
you. 160a Warner Alb. Eng. x. lix. (16x2) 262 Euen this 
grand -Captaine of the Hosts. .Hand -fasting now the Altar 
clames that priuiledge in vaine. 1652-62 Heylin Cosmogr. 
11. (1682) 156 One of the Children hand-fasted the spear. 

f 3. To make fast the hands of, to manacle. Obs. 

1586 J. Hooker Girald. Iret. in Holinshed II. 134/2 He 
was taken prisoner, and handfasted, and so kept for a space. 
16x1 CoTca., Emmanoter, to manacle ; to handfast, or tie 
the hands together. 

Ha'ndfasted, ///- a. Obs. exc. Hist. [f. 
Handfast v.] 

1. Contracted or engaged by joining of hands ; 
betrothed. Also /g". in spiritual sense. 

1535 Coverdale Deut. xxii. 27 The handfested damsell. 
1555 L. Saunders in Coverdale Lett. Mart. (1564) 212 We 
be handfasted vnto hym as the spiritual spouse of so heauenly 
an husband 1637 Rutherford Lett. (1862) 1. 339, I am 
glad that ye are still handfasted with Christ. 

b. (See quots. and Handfasting b.) 

i8ao Scott Monast. xxv, She is not my wife, but she is 
handfasted with me, and that makes her as honest a woman. 
Ibid., When we are handfasted, as we term it, we are man 
and wife for a year and a day, — that space gone by, each 
may choose another mate, or at their pleasure, may call the 
priest to marry them for life— and this we call handfasting. 

1 2. With hands firmly grasped, hand in hand. 

159a R. D. HyPnerotomachia 12 b, Dauncing in a ring, 
with theyr armes spred abrode, and hanfasted, man with 
man and woman with woman. 

t Ha % ndfa:stening. Obs. = Handfasting. 

[c 1000 iELFRic Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 115/7 Mandalnm, 
bandfasstnung.j c 1545 Coverdale Ord. Ch. Denmark Wks. 
(Parker Soc.) I. 480 Even at their hand-fastening, (when the 
knot of holy wedlock is fast knit) there are present the father 
and mother of the parties. 

fHa-ndfaster. Obs. [f. as next + -eri.] 
One that * handfasts or makes a contract between 
parties ; the maker of a nuptial contract or union. 

1598GRENEWEY Tacitus* Ann. xi. ix. 151 That shee should 
heare the words of the Auspices, or hand-fasters. 1649 Bulwek 
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Pathomyot. Pref. 17 Any Phvsiologicall Handfaster that 
can marry them stronger together, might doe it if hepleas'd. 

Ha ndfasting, vbl. sb. Obs. exc. Hist. [f. 
Handfast v. + -wo 1 . Cf. S\y. handfastning 
solemn engagement.] Betrothal. 

1530 Palsgr. 183 Vnes fiansayles, an assuryng or hand- 
fast ynge of folkes to be maryed. 1561 Daus tr. Bnllinger 
on Apoc. (1573) 256 In matrimonie there is a contract or 
makyng sure, there is a coupling or handfasting of eyther 
partie, and finally mariage. a 1603 T. Caktwright Confut. 
Rhem. N. T. (1618)167 After they had in their handfasting, 
solemnly professed before God . . they would live [etc]. 1691 
Nicholson Gloss. Northanhymb. 142 Hand-festing. Con- 
tractus Matrimonialis. 1880 T. A. Sfalding Eliz. Demonol. 
5 The betrothal, or handfasting. 

b. Formerly treated as an tin canonical, private, 
or even probationary form of marriage. See Brand 
Pop. Antiq. (1870) II. 46, Jamieson s.v. 

1541 Coverdale Chr. State of Matrim. (1543) 43b (Brand) 
In some places.. at the Handefasting ther is made a greate 
feaste and superfluous Bancket, and eveo the same night are 
the two handfasted personnes brought and layed together, 
yea, certan wekes afore they go to the Chyrch. 1774 
Pennant Tour ScotL in 1772 1. (1790)91 Among the various 
customs now obsolete, the most curious was that of hand- 
fisting, in use about a century past. 1805 Forsyth Beauties 
Scoil. II. 284 This was called handfasting, or hand in fist. 
1884 Spectator 16 Feb. 224/2 A rude morality even attached 
to the probationary marriage, made by the joining of hands 
or * hand-fasting 1888 Durham Parish Bks. App ; (Sur- 
tees) 371 In vol. XXI of the Surtees Soc. publications . . 
interesting instances will be found of such handfasting 
(as it was called) in private houses or elsewhere, being proved 
and recognised in court. 

f Ha-ndfastly, adv. Obs. [-LT2.] By solemn 
engagement made by joining hands ; firmly. 

1577-37 Holinshed Scot. Chron. (1805) II. 237 The which 
if the Scots would most holilie and handfastlie promise. 

t Ha ndfastness. Obs. [-ness.] The con- 
dition of being fast bound ; firm attachment. 

1545 Raynolo Byrth Mankynde il vit (1564) 83 b, Great 
motions . . wherby many times the handfastnesse of the 
Cotilidons is broken. 

Handfist, -ing, erron. ft. Handfast, -ing. 

Handful (hse-ndful), sb. [OE. handfull str. 
fern., pltir. handfulla, f. hand + full adj. : cf. ON. 
handfyllr, Ger. handvoll. 

Though composed, like mouthful, of sb. and adj., the 
compound was in OE. and ME. a true sb., inflected as a 
whole ; hence its plural is properly handfuls, not handsful.] 

1. A quantity that fills the hand ; as many as 
the hand can grasp or contain. 

#700 Epinal Gloss. 645 Manticum: handful beouuas 
[Corpus Gl. beowes]. c 1000 Lamb. Ps. cxxvfil. 6 (Bosw.) 
Berende handfulla heora. c xooo iELFaic Lev. il. 2 Nime 
hira ane handfulle smideman. a Ancr. R. 254 An 
honful ^erden. 138a Wyclif Gen. xxxvii. 7, I wenede vs to 
bynden hondfullis in the feelde. .and joure bondfullis stond- 
yngc al aboute to Ioute myn hondful. 1387-8 T. Usk Test. 
Love Prol. 112 And glene my handfuls of the shedinge after 
their handes. c 1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon iii. 107 Ye 
hen not worth an hanfull of strawe. X555 Eden Decades 
242 The negros or blacke Moores. .gaue golde by hole hand- 
fuls. 1590 Shaks. Mids. N. iv. i. 41, I had rather haue a 
handfull or two of dried pease. 1613 PuacHAS Pilgrimage 
(T614) 794 Others ful of Gold in powder, each containing two 
handfuls. 1791 Cowfer Iliad xvm. 690 In frequent hand- 
fulls, there, they bound the sheaves. 1875 Jowett Plato 
(ed. 2) I. S3 To throw in salt by handfuls. 

b. Throughlateranalysis intosb. + adj., the plural 
has been improperly made handsful. 

1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. clxi. 144 The noble burgeys . . 
cast oute at hir wyndowes gold and siluer hondes ful. 1563 
Hvll Art Garden. (1593) 108 Take three or four handes full 
of the Straw-berrie leaues. 1664 Pepys Diary (1879) III. 1 
Of y° flowers of S l . John's Wort two Handsfull, of y° 
Leaves of Plantan, of Alehoofe, of each three handfulls. 
1683 Pennsylv. Archives I. 64, 20 handsfuls of Wampum. 
1770 I,an<jhorne Plutarch (1879) II. 727/2 Throwing in- 
cense into the fire by handsful. 1863 Bates Nat. Amazon 
ix.(i864) 254 Throwing handsfull of sand and sticks at it. 

2. A small company or numher ; a small quan- 
tity or amount. (Us nail y deprecialive.) 

1525 Lo. BEaNEas Froiss. cccxcix. (R.), Ye se yonder 
your enemyes, they be but a handefull of men. 1536 Rem. 
Sedition 2 a, The ignorant souldiours were here thus taught, 
a handful of wiite to be moch more worth than a horslode 
of strengthe. 1588 Shaks. L. L. L. iv. i. 149 His Page 
atother side, that handfull of wit. 1633 Earl Manch. Al 
Mondo (1636) 148 The longest liver hath but a handfull of 
dayes. 1748 Anson 's Voy. 111. x. 414 Conquered about an 
age since by an handful of Tartars. 182S Planch e Desc. 
Danube 62 Passing a handful of villages. 1838 Dickens 
Nich. Nick, xx iii, Mrs. Crummies herself has played to mere 
handfuls. 1876 FaEEMAN Norm. Cong. V. xxv. 550 They 
kept their own tongue, borrowing only a handful of words 
from the British tongue. 

f 3. A lineal measure of four inches ; * Hand sb. 
20. Obs. 

c 1450 Lonelich Grail L 620 Thorwh the scholdere it Ithe 
knife] Cam thore A large handful and wel More. 1547 
BooaoE Introd. Knowl. xxiv. (1870) 185 A cap of sylke. .of 
.iii. handfoll longe. x6oq Hakluyt Voy. (1810) 111. 134 A 
tree .. foureteene handfuls about. 1707 Sloane Jamaica 
I. Pref., Raised some few handfuls high. 1731-37 J- Tull 
Horse-hoeing Husb. (1822) 194 A handful high. 

fb. spec, used in measuring the height of horses. 

1535 Act 27 Hen. VIII, c 6 § 2 Two mares . . of the alti- 
tude or height of .xiii. handefulles at the least. 1541-a Act 
33 Hen. VIII, c. 5 § 1 Every horse, .to be.. in heyght xiiij 
handfulles, reconynge and accounting to every handfull 
foure ynches. 1607 Tofsell Four-f. Beasts (1658) 256 In 
height it was about twenty two handfuls and three fingers. 
1676 Ibid. No. 1080/4 A bay Gelding 14 handful high. 
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4. fig. As much as one can manage ; an affair or 
person with which one has one's hands full. 

'755 Johnson, Handful.. 4. As much a* can be done. 1887 
Miss Braoooh Likefy Unlike i, I ean assure you he was a 
handful even for me, 1891 Spectator 17 Jan., Tbe trouble- 
some boy . . tbe boy that is generally described by bis 
attendants as a * handful 

Hence Ha ndful v., to deal out by handfuls. 

16*5 Bp. Hall Semi. Wks. (1837) V. 215 Not sparingly 
handfulled out to us, but dealt to us by the whole load 

Ha*nd-ga*llop. An easy gallop, in which the 
horse is kept well in hand to prevent excess of speed. 

1675 Mistaken Hush. iv. vi. in Drydett's Wks. (1884) 
VIII. 626 If it rides but a Trot or a hand gallop. 1771 
Smollett Humph. CI. I. 29 May, I have . . seen a waggon 
pass .. at the hand-gallop. 1859 Lang Wand. India ix 
She .. goes off at a canter, which soon becomes a hand 
gallop. 

Jig. 1697 Drvoen Virg. Georg. Ded., He is always .. 
upon the hand-gallop. 1709 Brit. Apollo 11. No. 16. 3/2 
Sometimes an Hand-Gallop She goes id her Strains. 

Hand-glass. 

1. A magnifying-glass held in the hand to help 
the eyesight. 

i8aa-34 Goods Study Med. (ed. 4) III. 153 Thirty-two 
either wore spectacles or used hand-glasses. 1837 Marry at 
Dogfiend xxviii, He . . pulled a pair of hand-glasses out of 
his pocket, .and. .commenced reading. 

2. Horl. A portable glass shade used for pro- 
tecting or forcing a plant. 

i8a8 in Webster. 1838 Penny Cycl. XII. 40/1 A hand- 
glass., keeps the temperature in which the plant breathes 
higher than the external air. 1851 Glenny Hattdbk. Fl. 
Gard. 25 The perennials may be raised from cuttings, under 
a common hand-glass. 

3. A small mirror with a handle. 

1 88a Besant Revolt 0/ Man iv. (1883) 94 She took up a 
hand-glass, and intently examined her own face. 

4. Naut. A half- minute or quarter-minute sand- 
glass used for measuring the time in running out 
the log-line. 

1875 in Knight Did. Meek, 

Hand-grenade (harndjgren^-d). Also 7-9 
grenado, 7-8 -granado. 

1. An explosive missile, smaller than a bomb- 
shell, thrown by hand. They have been made of 
various shapes and materials, bnt are now usually 
spherical and of cast-iron. 

a x66x Fuller Worthies il (1662) 61 If they lye board and 
board they throw hand-Gran a does with stinck.pots into the 
ship which make so noisom a smell that, [etc.]. 1684 J. 
Peter Siege Vienna 43 A Hundred fresh Men armed with 
Hand-Granadoes. 1719 De Foe Crusoe 11. ix, The boat- 
swain .. called for a band-grenado, and threw it among 
Ihem. 1809- 10 Coleridge Friend (1865) 83 The result 
and relict of thb author-like hand-grenado. 1859 F. A. 
Griffiths Artil. Man. 91 A Land service Hand grenade 
weighs 1 lb. 13 oz., and may be thrown from 40 to 60 feet. 

2. A glass bottle containing a chemical, to be 
broken in order to extinguish fire. 

1895 A mty % Navy Codp. Soc. Price List Sept. 286 Fire 
Extinguishers (Imperial Hand Grenade).. The Harden Star 
Hand Grenades. 

Hence Hand-ffrenading' vbl. sb. } the throwing 
of hand-grenades. 

1881 Standard 25 Aug. 3/7 [They] remained on the camp 
side of the river, escalading, hand grenading, and double 
lock bridge building. 1884 Milit. Engin. I. n. X02 The 
squad will then be put through the hand grenading drill in 
slow time. Ibid. 105 The stores being arranged in tbe same 
order as for hand-grenading. 

Handgrip. Also -gripe, handy-, handi- 
grippe. [OE. handgripe, f. grlpan to gripe, grip. 
In 1 6th c. varied with handy-gripe y handy gripe, 
after handiwork : cf. also Handy a.] 

1. Grasp, seizure with the hand. 73? come to hand- 
grips, to come to close combat. So to be at or in 
handgrips. 

a. BcoiuHlfiZ.) 965 For hand-gripe mi num. a X300 Cursor 
M. 4002 Sal i slip And fal noght in bis hand grip. 1571 
Goloihg Calvin on Ps. lxii. 2 He commetb lo handgripes 
ageine. 1589 Puttenham Eng. Paesie 111. xix. (Arb.) 228 
A lolhe man . .Good at hand grippes, better to fight a farre. 
a 1618 Sylvester Panaretus 1258 Hee, that both Globes 
in his own hand-gripe holds. 1831 Carlvle Sart. Res. 11. 
iv, Now at actual handgrips with Destiny herself. 1858 — 
Fredk. Gt. iv. ii. (1865) I. 281 The Bridge of Cassano; 
where Eugene and Vendume came to handgrips. 

p. 154a Uoall Erasm. Apoph. 11. 1850, Fygbtyng in 
wurre ought to bee within handye grypes. x6ox Holland 
Pliny II. 567 margin, Two wrestlers ..at handy- gripes. 
X755 Mem. Capt. P. Drake II. v. 188 Unless we left our 
Swords, and promised not to go to handy Grips. 1895 
Newcastle Daily Jrnl 2 Feb., At other places, where they 

o c e ? me ioto haodi-grips with the invaders. 

2. Grip or firm pressure of the hand in greeting. 
1884 E Yates Recoil. (Tauchn.) II. iii. xxs With his 

warmest haod-grip. 1885 New Bk. Sports 99 The laird 
exchanges a hearty hand-grip with him. , 
o. The handle by which a grip is taken. 
u l8 ?7 A V K Semiweekly Tribune 16 Aug. (Cent), The 
handle or handgrip [of a sword]. 

tHandgriping. 06s. Alsohandi-. [f. Hand 
+ GMP1N0 vbl. sb.J «prec. i, 2. 



gnpings. 

t Handgrith. O.E. Law. [See Grith.] Peace, 
protection, or security given by the king's hand. 



a xooo Laws oj Edw. Guthrum 1 J>«ct ciric-griS binnan 
wagum and cyninges hand-griS efne unwemme. 1717 in 
Blount's Lazv Diet. (ed. 3). 

+ Ha'ndgnn. Obs. exc. Hist. An old name 
for any fire-arm earned and fired in the hand ;\vith 
or without a rest), as opposed to a great gun or 
cannon. Obs. (in actual use) before 1 700. 

1446 in Archatologia XXI 1. 63 Bought ii handgunnes deere. 
c 1449 M Aac Paston in Paston Lett. No. 67 I. 83 Wykets 
..to schote owte atte, bothe witb bewys and with hand 
gunnys. 1473 Warkw. Chron. (Camden) 13 Kynge Ed- 
warde. .hede withe hym. .three hundred of Flemynges with 
hande-gonnes. 1541 Act 33 Hen. I'llt, c 6 Preamb., 
Crossebowes, little short Handguns, and little Hagbuts. 
X580 Hollvband Treas. Fr. Tangj Aronebnse, a hand- 
gunne. 1697 D mpieb Voy. I. xi7 They having not above 
3 or 4 Hand guns, the rest of them being arni'd with Lances. 
1874 Boutell Amis $ Ami. 293 Hand-guns, .in our own 
country, .seem to have been used as early as 1375. 
b. Comb., as handgun- maker, handgun-shot. 

1599 Hakluyt Voy. II. l 79 The handgunshot was innu- 
merable and incredible. 1647 H award Crown Rev. 26 
Handgun-maker : Fee. — 24. 6. 8. 

Hence + Handgnnner. 

1530 Palsgr. 220/x Han[dlgooner, covleurinier. 

t Hand-habend, a. (sb.) 0. E. Law. Also 
3 -habbynde, 4 -habbing, 6 Sc. -havand. [Early 
ME. form of OE. *hatid-hxbbend * hand-having 
for which the phrase actnally found is erf hxbbendre 
handa % at or with a having hand \ The form 
habend was subseq. more or less modernized.] Of 
a thief: Having (the thing stolen) in hand. Also 
applied as sb. to the offence, and to the franchise 
of holding plea thereof. 

[a jt$ Laws of Wihtrxd c 26 (Schmid), Gif man frisne 
man at haebbendre handa &efo. a 040 Laws of AZthelst. 
iv. c 6 Quieunquc sit [fur] sit handhabenda, sit non hand- 
ha ben da, si pro certo sciatur. • Ibid. v. Proem § 2 Se be set 
habbendre handa gefangen sy. cua$ Laws of Hen. I, 
c. 59 § 20 Forisbannitum, aut furem handhabendum.] £1250 
Bracton III. u. xxxiL § 2 Ubi latro deprehensus est. .honcl- 
habende & bacberende. 1392 Brittoh 1. xxx. § 6 Acun . . 
robbeour seisi de soen larcyn handhabbynde et bacberiode. 
a 1300 Floriz <$■ Bl. 668 Felons inome hond habbing. x$. . 
Seuyn Sag. (W.) 691 Who is foiinde hond-habbing, Hit nis 
non nede of witnessing. ^ ci$ys Balfour Praciicks (1754) 
39 Theives . . apprehendit in manifest thift, sic as hand- 
havand and back - be i rand. 1609 Skene tr. Quoniant A ttach, 
c. 39 § x Gif he is taken, .in handhauang theift, or roborie. 
x8x8 Scott F. M. Perth iv, Our outfang and infang, our 
hand-habend, our baek-bearand, and our blood-suits. 

Ha*nd-ha:mmer. A hammer that is used in 
one hand ; the smith's working hammer, as distin- 
guished from the two-handed sledge-hammer, etc. 

^1050 Glass, in Wr.-Wulcker 448/2 Malleolus^ hand- 
hamnr. x6o6 Birkie Kirk-Buriall (\Z$j) 36 Lucnfaction, 
like Jacobs, whose wealth was the winning of his owne 
hand -hammers. 1703 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 3 The Hand- 
hammer, which is. .of such weight, that it may be weilded 
. . with one hand at the Anvil. 1876 Fox Bourne Locke II. 
xi. 193 Silver .. coins being cut with hand-shears, and 
stamped with hand-hammers. 

Ha*nd-hoe, sb. A hoe managed by the hands, 
as distinguished from a horse-hoe, etc. 

x 744-50 W. Ellis Mod. Husb. IV. i. 7 A Man, witb the 
common Hand-hough, may directly follow, and pull up tbe 
loose Mould to the Stalks. 1853 Calal. Roy. Agric. Soc. 
Show Gloucester in A Hand Hoe for Corn and Turnips. 

Hand-hoe, v. trans. To hoe by hand. Hence 
Ha-nd-hoeing 1 vbl. sb. t Ha*nd»hoer. 

*733 J« Tull Horseshoeing Husb. x. 45 Tis seldom that 
these Rolled Turneps can be Hand-Ho'd at the Critical 
time. 1744-50 W. Ellis Mod. Husb. IV. i. 15 This Machine 
. .will, .fit the remaining Tumeps for Hand -houghing. 1797 
A. Young Agric. Suffolk ^52 Many, .make it a rule to hand- 
hoe their broad-cast crops. 1846 M c Culloch Acc. Brit. 
Empire (1854) !• 89 They are. .planted in drills, hand-hoed, 
and horse-hoed. 1895 Economic Rev. Oct. 455 [This] 
necessitated a greater width of idle soil between each wheat- 
plant than that required by the Italian hand-hoer. 

Handhold (hae-ndjh^old). [See Hold sb.] 

1. Hold for the hand, grip with the hands; that 
by which one can .hold on in climbing. Also fig. 

1643 Tucknev Balme of G. 17 Let the desperatenesse of 
the cure prove an handhold for our faith in prayer to fasten 
on.^ 1655 Gurnall Chr. in Arm. 1. 164 Be very careful of 
giving thine enemy hand-hold, a 1688 Bunyan in Spurgeon 
Treas. Dav. Ps. lxix. 2, 1 had. .left myself neither foot-hold, 
nor hand-hold, amongst all the stays and props in the precious 
word of life. 189a Badm. Libr., Mountaineer, vii. 225 
Whenever there is any handhold obtainable. 1893 C. Wilson 
Mountaineer, vii. 121 If really good handholds are plenti- 
ful, the rocks are easy. Ibid^ Various anomalous kinds of 
handhold are met with upon more difficult rocks ; for in- 
stance, finger tip holds, side-holds, and holds facing down- 
wards. 

2. That portion of any implement that is grasped 
by the hand, e.g. the part of a fishing-rod imme- 
diately above the reel. 

"833 J- Hollaho Manuf. Metal II. 43 A strong sprjog 
forming the head or hand-hold. 

Handiblow, var. of Handblow, q.v. 

Handicap (hae'ndikaep), sb. [A word of ob- 
senre history. Two examples of the sb., and one 
of the verb, are known in 1 7th c. ; its connexion 
with horse-racing appears in the 18th; its trans- 
ferred general use, esp. in the verb, since 1850. 
It appears to have originated in the phrase i hand 
i* cap or * hand in the cap *, with reference to the 
drawing mentioned in sense 1.] 



1. The name of a kind of sport having an element 
of chance in it, in which one person challenged 
some article belonging to another, for which he 
offered somethingofhis own in exchange. (Also fig.) 

On the challenge being entertaioed, an umpire was chosen 
to decree the difference of value between the two articles, 
and all three parties deposited forfeit-money in a cap or 
hat. The umpire then pronounced his award as to the 
I boot ' or odds to be given with the inferior article, on hear- 
ing which the two other parties drew out full or empty 
hands to denote their acceptance or non-acceptance of the 
match in terms of the award. If tbe two were found to 
agree in holding the match either ' on ' or 4 off*, the whole of 
the money deposited was taken by the umpire ; but if not, 
by the party who was willing that the match should stand. 
(Sec Notes <$• Queries 23 June, 1855). 

This sport is described under the name of Newe Faire t 
in Piers Plowman A. v. 171, B. v. 328, C vii. 377, where 
1 Clement be cobelere caste of his eloke , for which * Hikkc 
be hakeneyman * wagered his hood, and 4 Robyn be ropere ' 
was named for 'a noumpere', to ordain how much 'who- 
so haueth the hood sbuld haue amendes of the cloke '. 
For reference to a similar sport in Scandinavia and Germany 
(where called Freimarkt),s£eGerma*tiaXlX.(iS7i)i t Engl. 
Stud. V. 150. A recent example occurs in R. S. Surtees 
' Mr. Sponge's Sporting Tour ' eh. xlv, in which the challenge 
is between a gold watch and a horse. In later times the 
result became the subject of further betting on the part of 
the bystanders : see The Sportsman 17 April 1897, 5/5. 

?rtx653 G. Daniel Idyl ii. 120 Ev'n tbose who now 
command, The inexorable Roman, were but what One step 
had given : Handy-Capps in Fate. 1660 Pepys Diary 
1 8 Sept., Here some 01 us fell to handicap, a sport that 
I never knew before, which was very good. 183a Mem. Sir 
J. Campbell I. xi. 300 Buying horses by what is called 
handy-cap ; a kind of lottery, which everybody knows. 
185a R. S. Subtees Sponge's Sp. Tour xlv. 

2. Horse-racing, (orig. altrib.) + a. Handicap 
match : a match between two horses, the arrange- 
ment of which was made in accordance with the 
sport of handicap in 1, the nmpire here decreeing 
the extra weight to be carried by the superior 
horse, and the parties drawing as in 1 to declare 
whether the match should be ' on ' or 1 off', with 
the same chances as to the forfeit-money. Obs. 

(Such matches are recorded as early as 1680, but the term 
* handicap ' does not appear.) 

1754 Pond's Racing Calendar p. xxxii, Rules concerning 
Racing in general, with a Description of a Post and 
Handy-Cap Match. .A Handy-Cap Match, is for A. B. and 
C. to put an equal Sum into a Hat, C. which is the Handy- 
Capper, makes a Match for A. and B. which when perused 
by them, they put their Hands into their Pockets and draw 
them out closed, then they open them together, and if both 
have Money in their Hands, the Match is confirm'd; if 
neither have Money, it is no Match : Id both Cases the 
Hand-Capper draws all the Money out of the Hat; but if 
one has Money in his Hand, and the other none, then it is 
no Match ; and he that has the Money in his Hand is in- 
titled to the Deposit in the Hat. If a Match is made 
without the Weight being mentioned, each Horse must 
carry ten Stone. [So in 1 Rules of Racing ' in Racing Calen- 
dar 1826, and Blaine EncycL Rural Sports ed. 1832.I 

b. Handicap race (shortened handicap)-, a horse- 
race in which an umpire (the handicapper) decrees 
what weights have to be carried by the various 
horses entered, according to his judgement of their 
merits, in order to equalize their chances. So 
handicap plate t sweepstakes, etc. 

1786 Pick Sportsman $ Breeder's Vade Mecum I. 103 
(Newmarket) Handicap Plate of 83 gs. for all ages. Two 
Middle Miles. Won by Mr. Fox s Balloon .. 13 others 
started. 1789-00 Weatherbv Racing Calendar 194 
(Curragh, June Meeting) Handicap plate of 50 gs. from the 
Red Post home. Mr. Hamilton's King David, by High- 
flyer, 6 yrs. old, 8st. 12 lb. ; Mr. B. Daly's Little Moll, 5 yrs. 
old, 6 st. 12 lb. [and 2 other horses]. 1703-4 Ibid. 288 
(Races to come: Bath.) The day after the Races, a 
Handicap Sweepstakes of 5 gs. each, for horses, etc. of all 
ages, two miles. The horses to be named to the Clerk of the 
Course by eight o'clock the evening before running, and 
the Stakes to be then paid. 1806 Sporting Mag. XXVI 1 1. 
184 Six horses entered for a Handicap-plate of /50. x8ia 
Ibid. XXXIX. 99 Four or five of the greatest Handicaps, 
to be ruo for at Newmarket Dext Spring. 1856 H. H. 
Dixon Post 4- Paddock iv. 75 The luckiest of handicaps 
was the Chester Cup of 1853, when 131 out of 216 horses 
accepted. Ibid. vii. 124 In these more degenerate days 
of light-weights and handicaps. 1858 Jockey Club Rules 
17 in Blaine Encycl. Rur. Sports U870) 373/1 If a horse 
shall fraudulently run . .The owner shall . . return any sum. . 
won in plates, matches, or sweepstakes (whether handicap 
or not), which the said horse may have won. Ibid. 30. 374 [1 
In all handicaps with twenty subscribers, when the highest 
weight accepting is under 8st. 12 1b., it is to be raised to 
that weight, .but in all minor handicaps and in two-year-old 
handicaps . . the highest weight .. is to be raised to 8st. 71b. 
i86x Times a Jan., The most prolific source of mischief, 
perhaps, on the Turf, is tbe increase and magnitude of the 
handicaps. There is nor beast so miserable, but that he may 
possibly succeed in a handicap. 187 . Rules of Racing in 
J. Rice Hist. Brit. Tu rf{\ 879) 1 1 . 367 A ' handicap * is a race 
in which the weights which the horses are to carry are to be 
adjusted after the time limited for entering or naming, 
according to the handicapper' s judgment of the merits of 
the horses, for the purpose of equalizing their chances of 
winning.. A free handicap is one in which no liability 
for stake or forfeit is incurred until acceptance, and no 
entry need be made. 

3. Any race or competition in which the chances 
of the competitors are sought to be equalized by 
giving an advantage to the less efficient or imposing 
a disadvantage upon the more efficient. 

Besides the method of weighting, as in 2, this may be done 



HANDICAP. 

in various ways, according to the nature of the game, as by 
requiring the superior competitor to accomplish a greater 
distance (£r. giving a start to the inferior), to do it in a 
shorter time, to play with fewer men or pieces, etc. 

1875 J. D. Heath Croqiiet Player 87 There is a variety 
called Time Handicaps, in which, if the game be not con- 
cluded at the expiration of a given time, the player who is 
ahead wins. 1895 Badminton Libr., Billiards 439 No two 
men should play in the same handicap when one can give 
the other much more than a third of tbe game. 

4. The extra weight or other condition imposed 
on a superior in favour of an inferior competitor 
in any athletic or other match ; hence, any en- 
cumbrance or disability that weighs upon effort 
and makes success more difficult. 

1883 E. Pennell-Elmhirst Cream Leicestersh. 153 Two 
minutes at such a time is . . a heavy handicap on the efforts 
of hounds. 1890 Pall Mall G. 25 June 1/3 The president . . 
will not be called upon for an address, as this is felt to be a 
severe tax upon the person and a handicap on the post. 
Ibid., His broken wing is a heavy handicap to him, and his 
chances against fox and stoat are now reduced to a minimum. 
1894 H. H. Gibbs Colloquy on Currency 231 If other nations 
are injured by the absence of that advantage, what is topre- 
vent them from altering their laws, throwing off the handicap, 
and riding with equal weights? 

5. (See quot.) 

1868 Brewer Phr. <$• Fable, Handicap, a game at cards 
not unlike Loo, but with this difference — the winner of one 
trick has to put in a double stake, tbe winner of two tricks 
a triple stake, and so on. Thus : if six persons are playing, 
and the general stake is is., and A gains three tricks, he 
gains 6s„ and has to ' hand i' the cap 1 or pool, 3s. for the 
next deal. Suppose A gains two tricks and B one, tben A 
gains 4s. and B 2s. , and A has to stake 3s. and B 2s. for the 
next deal. [No confirmation has been found.] 

6. atirib., as handicap match) plate, prize, race, 

■ *754> etc « Handicap-match, -plate [see 2]. X856 H . H. Dixon 
Post 4- Paddock x. 175 At York about 10,000 [cards] are sold 
on the Handicap day. 1897 Whitaker's Aim. 633/2 The 
A. A. A. rules fixed a limit of ten guineas for handicap 
prizes [in foot races]. Ibid. 649/2 The Hester, .was more 
successful in handicap matches, winaing 5 firsts and 4 
seconds. 

Ha'ndicap, v. [f. prec. sb., or of same origin.] 
+ 1. trans. To draw or gain as in a game of 

chance. Obs. rare. 
1649 G. Daniel Trinarch., Hen. V, xcviii, The Treasurer 

..for a price Mercates his Maister to extend his purse : And 

handy-capps some Crownes : may the boot rise To the boot 

worthy. 

2. mtr. To engage or take part in a handicap 
match (see Handicap sb. 2). 

1839 Blackw. Mag. XLV. 353, I need not explain ; . the 
art and mystery to give and take the long odds knowingly, 
to make a 'book', to 'handicap', and to 'hedge'. 1836 
Lever Martins of Cro'M. 36 He had mingled in turf ex- 
periences., and betted and handicapped with men of fortune. 

3. trans. To equalize the parties to a handicap, 
by decreeing the i odds 1 to be given. 

1852 R. S. Surtees Sponge's Sp. Tour xliv, 1 Who shall 
handicap us? Captain Guano, Mr. Lumpleg, or who?*.. 
1 Name me arbitrator ', muttered Jack. 

b. Jig. To equalize the chances of competing or 
contrasted things. 

1865 Daily Tel. 17 Oct. 5/3 You can't handicap Paris and 
London as to vice. .Paris can still give two stone of iniquity. 

4. trans. To weight race-horses in proportion to 
their known or assumed powers, in order to equalize 
their chances. 

1856 H. H. Dixon Post <$• Paddock xil 198 The present 
system of handicapping we believe to be vicious in tbe ex* 
treme ; and our impression of a true English handicap is, 
that no horse should carry more than gst. albs., or less than 
5st. slbs. 18.. View Eng. Racer $ Saddle Horse in 
Vouatt"s Horse iv. (1872) 74 Four borses were handicapped 
by Dr. Bellyse at Newcastle-under-Lyne. 188 1 E. D. 
Brickwood in Encycl. Brit. XII. 202/2 When well-known 
winners entered for a race, other competitors withdrew, and 
sport was spoiled. A remedy was devised in handicapping, 
that is, apportioning a table of weights to the competitors. . 
inproportion to their known or assumed demerits. 

o. trans. To weight, hamper, or otherwise ( penal- 
ize ' a superior competitor in any match or contest, 
so as to reduce his chances in favour of inferior 
competitors. More generally, To place any one 
at a disadvantage by the imposition of any embar- 
rassment, impediment, or disability; to weight 
unduly. 

1864 Reader 9 July 57 He is handicapped with tbe weight 
of his own reputation. 1865 Sat. Rev. 4 Feb. 132^/2 A man 
of real mathematical ability must be very heavily handi- 
capped to allow competitors of inferior talent to meet him 
with any chance of success. 1868 Pall Mall G. 23 July 3 
Not only are our crack shots, our best billiard players, our 
fleetest runners, and our grandest racehorses handicapped to 
let the worthless have a chance for the prizes, but even 
statesmen, clergymen, and soldiers -are managed similarly. 
1868 Rogers Pol. Econ. xxii. (1876) 208 If the law handicaps 
one kind of labour and so hinders its employment. 1880 
Standard 15 Dec, The British farmer Is so severely handi- 
capped that he cannot possibly compete with the American 
farmer. 1884 Lillywhite's Cricket Annual 1 They were 
handicapped in their out-play by tbe absence of their best 
bowler. 1885 Times (weekly ed.) 6 Nov. 7/3 A high ex- 
penditure and heavy taxation handicaps a country. 1887 
Jessopp Arcady i. 6 The inevitable something which handi- 
caps any one who comes as a stranger into the parish. 1894 
H. H. Gibbs Colloquy on Currency 231, I thought.. our 
system, .much to our advantage, and that other nations not 
enjoying it were handicapped in the race. 

Hence Ha-ndi capping vbl. sb. and pph a. 

1856 H. H. Dixon Post $ Paddock ii. 46 Dr. Bellyse, 
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whose love of handicapping and cock-fighting was so [great]. 
1889 W. T. LiNSKitx Golf iii. (1895) 15 Another form of odds 
is *so many holes up \ This is handicapping by holes and 
not by strokes. 

Handicapper (harndikrepsi). [f. prec. vb.] 
One who handicaps ; spec, the public official who 
decrees what weights the different horses are to 
carry in a handicap. 

1754 [see Handicap sb. 2 a]. 1856 H. H. Dixon Post 
<$• Paddock xii. 199 Handicappers do well in a large handi- 
cap if they get two-fifths of the horses to accept, and a third 
of the acceptances to the post. 1861 Whytf. Melville 
Good for Nothing II. xlii. 202 You are bad handicappers, 
ladies! 1862 Times 2 Jan., An honest handicapper is in 
the hands of the public runners of horses and utterly at their 
mercy, and the runners of horses are as completely at the 
mercy of the dishonest handicapper. 1875 J. D. Heath 
Croquet Player 91 Referee (and handicapper, when neces- 
sary) should be appointed, to superintend the various games, 
and to settle disputes. 

Handicraft (havndikraft). Also 6-8 handy- 
craft ; and as 2 words or with hyphen. [A de- 
velopment of earlier Handcraft, after the original 
pair handwork, handiwork.] 

1. Manual skill ; skilled work with the hands. 
C1275 [see Hanocr/ ft]. 1477 Norton Ord. Alch. iv. in 

Asbm. (1652) 49 In this Warke finde ye nothing shall, But 
handie-crafte called Arte Mechanicall. c 1570 Pride # Lcnvl. 
(1841) 22 Coonning in handy craft and facultie. 1658 J. 
Robinson Eudoxa i. 16 All kind of Handicraft, or Art. 
1682 Grew Anat. Plants Ep. Ded n A Piece of Natures 
Handicraft. 1857 Ruskin Pol Econ. Art 61 You ask of 
him nothing but a little quick handicraft 1863 Bates Nat. 
Amazon I. 79 He prefers handicraft to field labour. 

2. A manual art, trade, or occupation. 

1548 Cranmer Catech. 46 b, They also teache vs diverse 
waies of marchaundise, many handycraftes. a 1661 Fuller 
Worthies, Cheshire 181 He [Speed] was first bred to a handi- 
craft, and as I take it to a Taylor. 1703 Moxon Mech. 
Exerc. Pref. 6 Smithing is .. as curious a Handy-Craft, 
as any is. 1845 S. Austin Ranke's Hist. Ref 1 1. 27 Students 
left the university and went home to learn a handicraft. 
1872 Yeats Growth Comm. 286 Improvements were intro- 
duced into agriculture and the handicrafts. 

f 3. A handicraftsman, artizan, workman. Obs. 

1586 T. B. La Primand. Fr. A cad. 1. 698 Made by Masons, 
Carpenters, Geometricians, Sawyers, Joiners, and other 
handy-crafts. 1650-66 Wharton Poems Wks. (1683) 398 
Repining Tradesmen, and Poor Handicrafts. 1708 J. Cham- 
berlayne St. Gt. Brit. 1. n. xii. (1743) 99 He hath also the 
Oversight of .. Handicrafts and Artisans., in the King's 
Service. 1745 De Foe's Eng. Tradesman Introd., Those 
who make the goods they sell, though they keep shops, are 
called Handicrafts. i8ai Scott Kenilw. xxv, * Beshrew 
thy heart for the word \ replied the handicraft. 

4. attrib.j passing into adj. = f manual, practical \ 

1662 J. Chandler Van Hebnonfs Oriat. 59 We see by 
handicraft-demonstration, tbat the Air in deep Wells and 
Cellers is stable in the same point of heat. 1663 F. Hawkins 
Vouth's Behaviour 79 Handy-craft-trades, wbich require the 
labour of the hand. 1692 tr. Sallust 67 Sollicite Handicraft 
Tradesmen and Slaves. 1816 Keatinge Trav.dSij) II. 139 
The ingenuity of the handicraft people here is very striking. 
1845 I. Saunders Cab. Pict. Eng. Life, Chaucer 202 The 
inhabitants . . who lived by the cultivation of trade, commerce, 
and the arts handicraft and mental. 

Handicra ftsman. Formerly also as 2 words, 
or with 1 or 2 hyphens; also £. handicraftman. 
[lit. handicrafts man, man of handicraft: cf. 
Craftsman.] A man who exercises a handicraft ; 
one employed in a manual occupation. 

1551 Robinson tr. More's Utop. 11. iv. (1895) 148 A handi- 
crafts man doth so earnestly bestowe hys vacaunte and 
spare houres in learninge. 1586 T. B. La Primand. Fr. 
Acad. 1. 698 Bakers, Cookes, Vintners, and other handy- 
crafts-men. 1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 450 All other 
artisans and handi-craftsmen. 1758 J. Blake Plan Mar. 
Syst. 23 All the handy-cjrafts- men . . particularly carpenter's 
mates, caulkers. 1849 Ruskin Sev. Lamps v. § 24. 160 From 
the mass of available handicraftsmen tbe power is gone. 

/8. 1580 Hollybano Treas. Fr. Tong, Gens de mestier, 
handiecraft men. 1590 Shaks. Mids. N. iv. ii. 10 The best 
wit of any handycraft man in Athens. 1660 R. Coke Justice 
Vind. 24 Mechanical handicraft-men, and husbandmen. 
1788 Priestley Led. Hist. v. Ii. 394 No security for handi- 
craftmen and traders. 1854 Hawthorne Eng. Note-Bks. 
(1879) II. 346 Be he. .scholar, handicraftman, or what not. 

Hence Handicraftsmanship. 

188a Pall Mall G. 13 Nov. 4 The man who best united 
literary handicraftsmanship with the highest scientific and 
technical mastery of his subject. 

Ha'ndicrarftship. rare, [-ship.] Exercise 
of handicraft, workmanship. 

1835 Blackw. Mag. XXXVII. 927 Did he furnish the 
materials for the handicraft ship of others? 

Handicrafts wo:man. [after Handicrafts- 
man.] A woman who exercises a handicraft. 

1846 Worcester cites Gent. Mag. 18^7 Mrss Mulock 
Th. ab. Worn. iv. (1858) 69 The class which I have distin- 
guished as bandicraftswomen. 1865 F. Hall Dasd-rupa 
Pref. 18 A female devotee, or a handicraftswoman. 

Handicuif. Also handy-, [f. Hand sb. or 
Handy a. + Cuff sb. 2 : app. after fisticuff^ pi. 
Blows with the hands; righting hand to hand. 
Also fig. 

1 701 Dial. betw. Marpliorio % Pasquin 12 By the Posture 
you are in, I suppose you are for handy-Cuffs. 1726 
Shelvocke Voy. round World (1757) 271 [They] must have 
gone to bandy cuffs with the enemy. 1761 Sterne Tr. 
Shandy III. xxi. His rhetoric and conduct were at per- 
petual handy-cuffs. 1816 C. James Milit. Diet. (ed. 4) 
383/2 Jeux de main, manual play, or what are vulgarly 
called handicuffs. 



HANDIWORK. 

HandicutT, dial. var. of Handcuff. 
Handigrip, variant of Handgrip. 
Handil(l, obs. forms of Handle. 
Handily, adv. [f. Handy a. + -ly 2.] In a 

handy manner or way ; expertly ; f manually. 

i6ix Florio, Manoalmente, manually, handily. 1719 De 
Foe Crusoe 1. iv, Not being able to guide it so handily. 
1832 Ht. Martineau Life in Wilds vi. 78 She used.. the 
threads of flax more handily than tbey. 

t Ha*ndiment. Obs. Handling, management. 
1660 Fisher R?tstick's Alarm Wks. (1679) 194 In thy 
j heedless handiment of this more General Subject. 

Handiness (hse'ndines). [f. Handy a. + 

-NESS.] 

1. Tbe quality of being handy or expert. 

1647 Trapp Comm. 1 Pel. i. 12 Girding implies, 1. Read!- 
nesse, 2. Nimblenesse, hand in esse, handsomenesse. 1755 
in Johnson. 1829 Carlyle Misc. (1857) II. 60 If he have 
any handiness in the business. 1867 Smiles Huguenots 
Eng. ii. (1880) 22 He could . . do any sort of work requiring 
handiness and dexterity. 

2. The quality of being easily or conveniently 
handled ; manageableness, convenience. 

1877 W. H. White Naval Archit. (1882) 461 Handiness 
is held to be an essential quality in most classes of war 
ships. 1879 Casseir s Techn. Ednc. rx. 166 The all-impor- 
tant qualities of stability when travelling, and handiness in 
turning. 

Handing (hse-ndirj), vbl. sb. [f. Hand v.] 

1. The action of the verb Hand, in various senses. 

1651 Hobbes Leviath. 1. ii. 8 Like handing of things from 
one to another. 1758 J. Blake Plan Mar. Syst. 7 In 
knotting and splicing, in handing and reefing of sails. 

+ 2. A handle. Obs. rare. 

1703 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 51 The Wood- work belonging 
to the Jack, is a Barrel, a Spit- wheel and a Handing of the 
Winch. 

3. atirib. Handing-post {local), finger-post. 
1880 Jbfferies Hodge $ M. I. 24 On the handing-post at 

the lonely cross-roads. 1882 Nares Seamanship (ed. 6) 96 
It[powder] is passed. .from one handing-room to the other, 
and then on deck. 

Hand in glove : see Hand and glove. 
Hand in hand (also with - -), adv. phr. (<*., 
sb.). [See Hand ^.57.] 

1. adv. phr. With hands mntnally clasped ; each 
holding the other's (or another's) hand. 

£1500 Three Kings' Sons (E. E. T. S.) 33 Than wente 
they two hand yn hand vndir the clothe of estate. 1667 
Milton P. L. xii. 648 They hand in hand, with wandring 
steps and slow, Through Eden took thir soli t ark way. 
1762-71 H. Walpole Vertue's A need. Paint. (1786) III. 
117 The portraits of the dwarfs hand in hand by Sir Peter 
Lely. 1870 Thornbury Tour Eng. I. xii. 236 They dance 
hand -in -hand through [the] streets. 

b. fig. In conjunction, side by side, concurrently; 
to go hand in hand with, to keep step with. 

1576 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 34% The same . . as it were 
running hand in hande with his wonderfull knowledge. 
1641 Brome Jovial Crew 1. i. Wks. 1873 III. 358 Thy 
charity there goes hand in hand with mine. 1788 Franklin 
Autobiog. Wks. 1840 1. 177 The debates went on daily band 
in hand with the Indian business. 1874 Green Short 
Hist. i. § 3. 31 The industrial progress of the Mercian King- 
dom went hand in hand with its military advance. 

2. atirib. or adj. Going hand in hand or side by 
side; well-matched. 

161 1 Shaks. Cymb. 1. iv. 75 As faire, and-as good : a kind 
of hand in hand comparison. 1817 L. Hunt To T. L. H. 
iv. Poet. Wks. (i860) 258 Ah, first-born of thy mother. . My 
bird when prison-bound, My hand in hand companion. 

b. The name given to a Fire Insurance Office 
in London, founded in 1696; implying tbe mutual 
sharing of risks. 

1781 Cowper Friendship 106 Like hand in hand insurance 
plates. 1708 W. Taylor in Monthly Rev. XXY1I. 493 It 
may be defined a hand-in-hand assurance office for securing 
mercantile credit. 

3. sb. a. A representation of two hands mutually 
clasped, b. Mutual clasping of hands. C, A com- 
pany of persons hand in hand. 

1710 Steele Taller No. 245 f 2 A hroad thick Gold Ring 
with a Hand in Hand graved upon it. 184a Tennyson Vis. 
Sin 162 Loving tears, And the warmth of hand in hand. 
1880 G. Meredith Trag. Com. (1881)252 The whole Alpine 
i hand-in-hand of radiant heaven- climbers. 

Handiron, obs. form of Andiron. 

<ri475 foe. in Wr.-Wulcker 770/2 Hec andena, a hand- 
yryn. 1731 Fielding Grub St. Op. 1. xi, The very hand- 
irons, .have not more brass in them than thy forehead. 

Handistroke, by-form of Handstroke. 

Handiwork (ha-ndi, wwk). Forms : 1 hand- 
seweorc, 2-4 handi-, hondiwerc, -werk(e ; 6 
handye-, -ie-, 6- handy work, 7- handiwork. 
[OE. hand-geweorc, f. hand + geweorc work (a 
collective form). OE. had also handweorc Hand- 
work containing the simple weorc work. As 
geweorc, iwork did not survive in ME., hand-iwerc, 
was naturally analysed as a compound of the simple 
were, with handi, often written separately, and 
treated as an adj. : see Handy. See also, under 
Handwork, the ME. northern form hande-werh.'] 

1. Work of the hands ; a thing or collection of 
things made by the hands of any one. 

c 1000 ^lfric Deut. iv. 28 And £e be°wiab fremdum 
Godum, manna hand xeweorc. c 1x7s Lamb. Horn. 129 
I And sette hine ouer his hondiwerc. a iz*S Marker. 10 



HANDJAR. 

Help me bin hondi were, £1340 Cursor M. 1589 (Trin.) 
His owne hondiwerke so soone Wolde god not hit were for- 
done. 1535 Coverdale Ps. xviii(i]. 1 The very heauens 
declare the glory off God, and the very firmament sheweth 
his handye worke. 1635 Quarles Lmbl. im. x, I am thy 
handy-worke, thy creature, Lord a 1680 Butlek Rem. 
(1759) I. 126 The Pagans heretofore Did their own Handy- 
works adore. 1795 Wolcott (P. Pindar) Pindariana 
Wks. 1812 IV. 230 To see the handiworks of God In sun 
and moon and starry sky. a 1839 Praed Poems (1864) II. 
112 To see the sempstress' handiwork. 

2. Work done by the hands or hy direct personal 
operation or agency. Sometimes, the work of 
man's hands as opposed to nature. 

c 1000 Ags. Ps. (Th.) ix. 15 On his hand jeweorce by5 
xefangen se synfulla. 1540 Coverdale Fruit/. Less. lii. 
wks. (Parker Soc) I. 350 They, .undertake to get their own 
living with their handy-work. 1551 T. Wilson Logike (1580) 
44 b, An Image whiche is an artificial I thyng, is made by the 
handie worke of man. 1658 Brommall Treat. Specters v. 
327 The cave .. seemed as if it had been made By handy- 
work. 1674 N. Fairfax Bulk Selv. 67 The shapes of 
nature being of another kind of make than those of handy- 
works. i8ao Hazlitt Led. Dram. Lit. 2 What they per- 
formed was chiefly nature's handy- work. 

b. Work ; of any kind) ; doing, performance. 

1838 Dickens O. Twist xxix, That was your handiwork, 
Giles, I understand. 1874 Green Short Hist. viii. § 5. 510 
The Liturgy and Canons had been Laud's own handiwork. 

3. Manual employment; working with the hands, 
as opposed to head-work \ practical work. [Cf. 
Handv.] 

1565 J[« Halle Hist. Expost. (Percy) 41 Chirurgery is 
Opera tio manualis, that is handye worke. Wherefore . .call 
it the handye worke of medicine. 1603 Knolles Hist. 
Turks {itel) 1326 The Estates, .have raised handiworks as 
well as traffike and navigation to the highest point of per- 
fection. 1669 Woodheao St. Teresa 11. vii. $$ She 
accounted Handy-work a great means of advancing, and 
perfecting her Religions. 1703 Moxon Meek. Exerc. Pref. 
2 To what purpose would Geometry serve, were it not to 
contrive Rules for Handy- Works? 1866 J. Brown Horae 
Subs. Ser. 1. Pref. note, We wish we saw more time, and more 
handiwork, more mind spent upon anatomy and surgery. 

il Handj ar, hanj ar (ha'ndgaa). Also 7 han- 
diarre, haniar ; see also Khanjab. [Pers. (Arab.) 
jf^ khanjar dagger.] A Persian or Turkish 

dagger or sword-knife. 

1602 Knolles Hist. Turks {162 1) 1311 He stabbed her 
with his handiarre. 1625-6 Purchas Pilgrims II. ix. 1588 
(Stanf.) They always weare a Haniar (that is, a Dagger) set 
with rich stones. 1696 Phillips (ed. 5), Hanjar, a certain 
kind of Dagger worn by the Bashaws Wives. 1873 Dixon 
Two Querns 1. y. i. 234 He hung a Moorish hanjar on his 
thigh. 1887 Pali Mall G. 5 Oct. 1/2 A Montenegrin noble 
. . greatly encumbered in his play by the revolvers and hand- 
jar in his belt. 

Handkerchief (hse-rjkaitJiO; sb. Forms : a. 6 
handekerchefe, -carcheff, handcercheue, -ker- 
chef, 6-7 -kerchief e, 7 -kercheefe, -chife, 
-chifle, hankerchief, 7- handkerchief. £. 6-7, 
9 (dial, and vulgar) handkercher, hankercher, 
9 dial, hancutcher. [f. Hand sb. + Kerchief, 
q.v. also for the form handkercher. The latter was 
common in literary nse in 1 6-1 7th c, and remained 
the current spoken form for some time after hand- 
kerchief "was commonly written (cf. quot. 1 866) ; it - 
is still a common dialect and vulgar form.] 

A small square of linen, silk, or other fabric (which 
may be embroidered, fringed, etc.), carried in the 
hand or pocket (pocket-handkerchief) for wiping 
the face, eyes, or nose, or used as a kerchief to cover 
the head, or worn about the neck (neck handker- 
chief ox neckerchief). 

To drop or throw the handkerchief t \. e. in young people's 
games, in which he or she to whom it is thrown runs after 
and tries to catch the other ; hence, allusively, to signify 
that one may be run after, to invite courtship. 

1530 Palsgr. 229/1 Handekerchefe, mouchover. 1557 
N. T. (Genev.) Acts xix. 12 From his body, were broght 
vnto the sycke, napkyns or handkerchefs. 1563 Man 
Musculus* CommonpL 274 a, The shadow of Peter, the 
handcercheue of Paull. 1604 Shaks. Oth. ill. iii. 434 Haue 
ou not sometimes scene a Handkerchiefe Spotted with 
trawberries, in your wiues hand? 1684 Bunyan Pilgr. 
11. 76 He also wiped mine Eyes with his Hankerchief. 
172a Loud. Gaz. No. 6056/1 The Santo Sudario (or Holy 
Handkerchief). . is to be exposed. 1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. 
(1852) 11. 477 When, on looking through the window, we see 
the women pulling their handkerchiefs over their heads, we 
take this for a sign that it is beginning to rain. 1825 R. 
Ward Tremaine 11. xxxix. 338, 1 imagine he must do some- 
thing more than merely throw his handkerchief. 1859 Geo. 
Eliot A. Bede 29, I think his blue linen handkerchief was 
very wet with tears. 

0. c 153a Dewes Introd. Fr. in Palsgr. 907 The hande 
kercher . . mouchoir. 1583 Hollybaho Campo di Fior 31 
Put this hande-kircher at thy girdle, to make cleane thy 
nose. 1383 in North. N. * Q. I. 77 Gloves, hand-carchaes, 
gyrdylle*, 1601 Shaks. All's Well v. iii. 322 Mine eyes 
smell Onions, 1 shall weepe anon : Good Tom Drum me lend 
me a handkercher. 1666 Pepys Diary (1879) 1V - 4 6 « 1 took 
occasion to fall out with her [my wifel for buying a laced 
handkercher without my leave. 18*8 Craven Dial., Han- 
cutcher, handkerchief. 1837 Thackeray Yellowpl. (1 887) 29 
A blue bird s-eye handkercher. [1866 Lowell Biglow P. 
Introd. Poems 1890 II. 166 Voltaire tells his countrymen 
that handkerchief was pronounced hankercher.. This enor- 
mity the Vankee still persists in.] 

b. attrib.SLnd Comb., as handkerchief box , -loom , 
-monger, etc. 
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17 1 1 Swift J ml. to Stella 4 May, 1 have been a mighty 
handkerchiefmonger. 1885 J . J. Manley Brit. Almanac 
Comp. 25 There was also a remarkable handkerchief-loom 
exhibited. 

Hence Ha'ndkercniefful; f Ha'ndkercniefly a., 

such as calls for the use of a handkerchief. 

1753 C. Cibber in Richardson's Corr. (1804) II. 177 
Having as handkerchiefly a feeling of it as Mr. Sylvester 
himself. 1876 Daily News 27 Oct. 5/3 An orderly produced 
a handkerchiefful of bread and cheese. 

Handkerchief, v. rare. [f. prec. sb.] a. 
inlr. To use a handkerchief, b. trans. To cover 
or wipe with a handkerchief. 

1754 Richaroson Grandison (1811) II. xvi. 17a The ser- 
vants entering with the dinner, we hemmed, handkerchiefed, 
twinkled, took up our knives and forks. 1778 Mad. 
D'Arblav Diary Sept., I began now a vehement nose* 
blowing, for the benefit of hand kerchie fin g my face. 

Ha*ud-labour. Labour or work of the hands, 
manual labour; +' art * as opposed to nature ; now, 
usually, manual as opposed to machine work. 

1549 Coverdale, etc. Erasnt. Par. Thess. 3 We wrought 
with our handelabour. 1610 Holland Camden's Brit. 1. 
548 Strong . . as well by naturall situation as hand-labour. 
1640 Sanderson Serm. 11.^176 St Paul, .at Corinth.. main- 
tained himself a long while together with his own hand- 
labour. 1832 Veg. Subst. Food xvii. 385 The hoeing of a 
cane-field.. was [formerly] always effected by hand labour. 

Hence Ha'nd-Ia^botirer, a worker with his hands. 

1598 Florio, Manifattore . . a hand-labourer. 1878 N. 
Amer. Rev. CXXvII. 265 The mere hand-laborer is 
thrown out of employment. 

Handlangwhile r see Handwhile. 

Handle (hse-nd'l), sb. Forms: 1 handle, 3 
hondel, 4-6 handel(l, 5 handele, handyl(l(e, 
andyll, 5-6 handil(l, 5- handle. [OE. handle, 
deriv. of Hand.] 

1. That part of a thing which is made to be grasped 
by the hand in using or moving it. 

a 800 Corpus Gloss. 1904 Stiba t handle, c 1000 Cleric 
Gloss, in Wr..\Vulcker 104/xi Stiba, sulhhandla. a 1225 
Juliatia 59 Forte turnen bat hweol wi3 hondleii. 1398 
Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xix. exxviii. (1495) 933 An handell 
by the whyche he is heue hyther and thyther. c 1400 
Maundev. (1839) xxiii. 249 To srnyte an hors with the 
handill of a whippe. 1470-85 Malory Arthur 1. iii, He 
handled the swerd by the handels. 1577 B. Gooce Heres- 
bach's Husb. 11. (1586) 209 b, The handles, or steel es of 
Husbandmennes tooles. 1605 Shaks. Macb. n. i. 34 Is this 
a Dagger, which I see before me, The Handle toward my 
Hand? 1798 Ferriar Illustr. Sterne vi. 177 Do you not 
consider what a handle a long beard affords to the enemy t 
i860 Tvndall Glac. 1. xviiL 127 The handle of my hatchet. 

b. Phr. ( U.S. colloq.) To fly off (or off af) the 
handle (Jig. from an ax) : to be carriea away by 
excitement ; to lose self-control. To go off the 
handle', to die. 

1843-4 Hal 1 burton Attache' (Farmer), He flies right off 
the handle for nothing. 187* O. W. Holmes Poet Breakf.-t, 
x. (1885) 258 My old gentleman means to be Mayor, .before 
he goes off the handle. 

2. transf. Something resembling a handle; in 
Bot. = Manubbium. Handle of the face : used 
jocularly for the nose. 

1639 T. de Gray Compl Horsem. 39 The crocks and 
handles of the scull. 1673 S. C. Rules of Civility 102 A 
Leg of Mutton is cut above the handle, by thrusting the 
Knife as deep into it as one may. 1708 Motteux Rabelais 
v. v, Carbuncles . . which UDdermine the Handles of their 
Faces. 1887 Modern Society 27 Aug. 864 (Farmer) A rest- 
less, .old ladV with an immense handle to her face. 

3. fig. That by which something is or may be 
taken hold of ; one of two or more ways in which 
a thing may be taken or apprehended (in phr. to 
have two handles, to take a thing by the best handle, 
etc.) ; a fact or circumstance that may be * laid 
hold of ' or taken advantage of for some purpose ; 
an occasion, opportunity, excuse, pretext 

a 1535 More Wks. 330 (R.) He would gladly catch bolde 
of some small handell to kepe hys money fast. 1633 G. 
Herbert Temple, Confession iv, Fiction Doth give a hold 
and handle to affliction. 1697 tr. Burgersdicius his Logic 
11. xiii. 56 A dilemma is . . as it were a syllogism with two 
handles and catching one both ways, a 1716 South Serm. 
(1716) IV. 196 Hope and Fear are the two great Handles, by 
which the Will of Man is to be taken Hold of. 173a 
Leoiard Sethos II. viii. 224, I would not give this handle 
to calumny. 1770 Lanchorne Plutarch (1879) 11. 1061/r 
He took care to give her no handle against him. 1876 
Gladstone Homeric Svnchr. 168 Where tradition afforded 
any sort of handle for the purpose. 

4. A handle to one f s name (colloq.) : a title of 
rank, honour, or courtesy attached to the name. 

1833 Marry at P. Simple iv, * Mister Coxswain ! thanky, 
Sir, "for _giving me a handle to my name. 1 Ibid. Ixiv, 1 Cap- 
tain O'Brien , said the general. * Sir Terence O'Brien, if 
you please, general. His Majesty has given me a handle to 
my name '. 1855 Thackeray Newcomes xxiii, She.. enter- 
tained us with stories .. mentioning no persons but those 
who ' had handles to their names', as the phrase is. 1886 
Illustr. Lond. News 23 Jan. 94/3 Very distinguished young 
women, with handles to their names. 

5. attrib. and Comb. Of, belonging to, or next 
to, the handle, as handle-end, -hand ; forming the 
handle, as handle-piece, -stick ; having a handle, as 
handle-cup, -dish, -tiet ; + handle-band (see quot.). 

153a in Rogers Agric. &■ Prices III. 568/2 Greenwich. 
Welsh mats. .Frail mats. .^Handleband. 99 lb. <& [1882 
Ibid. IV. 578 The edges of these mats appear to have been 
bound with a material called handleband, which.. is prob- 
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ably a coarse hempen tape.] 1669 Worlidce Sysi. Agric. 
(1681) 260 Your Lines . . of good, fine and strong handle- 
bound Pack-thread. 17x7 Frezier Voy. S. Sea 65 A 
Wooden Instrument .. consisting of a *Handle-Cup at one 
End, and a long Beak. 1897 Marv Kingsley W. Africa 
325 The patterns he puts at the *handle-end of his swords. 
1703 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 17 Vou must dip your*Handle. 
hand, and mount your end-hand a little. 1834 Medwin 
Angler in W. I. 45 Ash for the bottom or *handle-piece. 

Hence Handlelesa a., without a handle. 

1873 Tristram Moab ii. 22 Three handleless, sancerless 
blue china cups. 1887 A. Story Fifitu I. 62 A young 
moon hanging like a handleless sickle 10 the sky. 

Handle (hre'nd'l), v.* Forms: 1 handlian, 
hondlian, 2~4handlen, 3hondlien,3-4hondien, 
4-5 hondel, 4-6 handell, -il(l,-yll(e, 4-7handel, 
5 hondle, 6 Sc. hanel, 4- handle. [OE. hand- 
lian «OLG- hand/on, OHG. hantaldn to take or 
feel with the hands (MHG. and Ger. handeln), 
ON. hgndla to lay hold of ; deriv. of Hand sb.] 
I. To manipulate, manage. 

1. trans. To subject to the action of the hand or 
hands : in earlier use, esp., to touch or feel with the 
hands, to pass the hand over, stroke with the hand ; 
later, to take hold of, turn over, etc., in the hand, to 
employ the hands on or about. 

To handle a horse, to get him accustomed to the hand. 
To handle a dog, etc., to hold and set him on in a fight or 
contest. 

fiooo ./Elfric Gen. xxvii. 12 Gif min faeder me handlab 
and me gecnaewS. c 1000 Sax. Leechd. III. 204 Ylpes ban 
handlian. 11200 Ormin 18913 patt menn himm nuhhtenn 
cnawenn & hanndlenn himm. a 1225 Ancr. R. 178 He ne 
mei iSolien bet me hondle his sor. c 1380 Wvclif Whs. 
(1880) 49 A weeg of siluer . . bei wolen handil faste. c 1400 
Gamelvn 82 I He] bi-gan with his hand to hondel his berd. 
1530 Palsgr. 578/1 She can handell a chylde dayntely. 
1631 WeEVEa Anc. Fun. Mon. 301 This merry deuill.. 
would haue handled him with rough Mittins,as the prouerbe 
is. a 1698 Temple (J.), The hardness of the winter forces 
J the breeders there to nouse and handle their colts six months 
every year. 1717 Frezier Voy.S. Sea 118, I have handled 
and felt it. 18x5 Hone Every-day Bk. 1. 992 The dogs to be 
handled by Mr. Edwards [at a baiting]. 1888 Bvrcon Lives 
i2 Gd. Men 1. i. 41 It is impossible to handle these volumes 
without the deepest interest. 1890 Boldrewood Col. Re- 
former^ lH do nothing but handle him Ja horse] to-day. 

absol. c 1275 Passion of our Lord 607 in O. E. Misc. 54 
Hondleb nv and iseob. bat gost naueb none bon Ne vleys. 
153S Coverdale Ps. cxiii. 15 [cxv. 7] They haue handesand 
handle not. 1748 Hartley Observ. Man I. iii. 386 A Brute 
is supposed to speak, .or to handle. 

b. inlr. (for refl.) To have a (specified) feel, be- 
haviour, action, etc. when handled. 

1727 Bradley Fam. Diet. s.v. Hop-garden, If they handle 
moist or clammy when you squeeze them they are fit to bag. 
1847 Jrnl. R. Agric. Soc. VII 1. 1. 77 The wheat, .soon han- 
dles cold and damp. 1881 Greener Gun 250 If the balance 
is not the same, they will handle as if of different bends. 

2. trans. To ply or wield (something, e.g. a tool 
or weapon) with the hand ; to manipulate. 

c izo$ Lay. 1338 He hihte hondlien kablen. c 1300 Have- 
lok 347 pe beste knicth J>at euere micte . . handlen spere. 
c 1385 Chaucer L. G. W. 2594 Hypermnestra^ That yper- 
mystra dar nat handele a knyf. 1535 Coveroale i Chron. ix. 
[viii] 40 The children of Vlam werij valeaunt men, and coulde 
handell bowes. 1576 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 437 That I 
may see.. how well you handle your penne. i6n Bible 
Gen. iv. 21 Iubal. .was the father of all such as handle the 
harpe and organ. 1631 Gouge Goo's Arrows v. xi. 421 
More fit ..to handle a mattocke then to hold a musket. 
1741-3 Wesley Jrnl. (1749) 61 As soon as they could 
handle a knife and fork, they were set to our table. 187* 
Even. Standard 10 Aug. (Farmer), Her Royal Highness . . 
appears to handle the ribbons in a very skilful manner. 

b. Mil. (See quots.) 

1684 R. H. School Recreat. 46 Handle your Charger, 
Gripe fast your Bandilier or Charger, hold it even with the 
Muzzle. Ibid. 48 Handle your Musktt. .step forward, and 
lay your Right-hand on the Muzzle. 1844 Rcgul. $ Ord. 
Army 265 To all other Officers they [sentinels] are to carry 
or handle their Arms. 1833 Stocqueler Milit. Encycl., 
Handle Arms! . . by which the soldier is directed to bring 
his right hand briskly up to the muzzle of his firelock, with 
his fingers bent inwards. 

c. Tanning. (See quot., and Handler 3.) 
1875 lire's Diet. Arts 111. 83 s.v. Leather, The hides.. 

are handled, at first several times a day ; that is, they are 
drawn out of the pits, or moved up and down in the liquor. 

3. To manage, conduct, direct, control: (a) a thing, 
animal, or person ; +(£)a matter, course of action, 
etc, (sometimes= carry out, perform, transact). 

1523 FiTZHERa. Husb. § 68 Yet at manye tymes they 
[mares] maye drawe well, if they be well handled. 
1548 Hall Chron., Rich. Ill, 11 b, While these thynges 
were thus handeled and ordred in Englande. 1582 N. 
Lichefield tr. Castanheda's Conq. E. Ind. lxi. 125 b, The 
skirmish was valiantly handled. 1598 Barret Theor. 
Warres iy. i- 93 Most of his actions are to be handled in 
the face and view of the enemie. 1669 Sturmy Mariner's 
Mag. 1. 17 Thus you see the Ship handled in fair weather 
and foul. 1679- 17 14 Burhet Hist. Ref. an. 1529 (R.) [To] 
see with what moderation as well as justice the matter was 
handled. 1874 Whyte Melville Uncle J. (Tauchn.) II. 
ii. 3 A smarter officer never handled a regiment 1801 Law 
Times XC. 463/2 Adepts in marshalling facts and hand- 
ling witnesses. 

t b. refl. To conduct oneself, behave. Obs. 

1540 Hvroe tr. Vives 1 Instr. Chr. Worn. (1592) A vij, So 
you have handled your selfe in all the order and course of 
your life. 1548 Uoall Erasm. Par. Pref. 18. i860 E. Pea- 
cock Two Deaths in Once a Weekz-j Mar. 230 And one with 
cruel, bitter words, Handleth herself right scornfully. 
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4. To use, do something with ; to make due 
use of. 

[c 1394 P. Pi. Crede 108 We hondlen no money, but mene- 
lich faren.] 1647 Ward Simp. Cobter 3 The devill desiers 
no better sport then to see light heads handle their heels. 
1796 Grose Diet. Vulg. Tongue s. v., To know how to 
handle one's fists ; to be skilful in the art of boxing. 
1842 Tennyson Walking- to Mail 16 He lost the sense that 
handles daily life, i860 Ruskin in A. Ritchie Rec. Tenny- 
son t etc. 29 Sept. (1892) 137 It struck me. .that you depended 
too much on blending and too little on handling colour. 
II. To deal with, treat. 

5. To deal with, operate upon, do something to ; 
to treat. 

1542 Boor.de Dyetary xi. (1870) 260 It wyll make good 
drynke or euyl ; euery thinge as it is handled. 1630 R. 
Johnsons Kingd. Commw. 53 With the French, lesse 
[meat], but well handled. 1665 Hooke Microgr. Pref. 
D ij, So vast is the variety of Objects . . so many different 
wayes there are of handling them, a 1774 Pearce Serrn. 
III. xv. (R.), [He] fears to expose a good cause by his 
method of handling it. 1828 Scott F. M. Perth vii, You 
would be as much afraid of handling this matter, as if it 
were glowing iron. 1879 Athenaeum 8 Nov. 603/3 The 
most difficult of all musical forms to handle successfully. 

b. To deal with, treat, f serve *, * use * (in a speci- 
fied way) ; to act in some specified way towards. 

a taas Juliana 46 Me seli^meiden hu derstu nu hondlin 
me ant halden me swa hardeliche. a 1300 Cursor M. 19206 
Quen bai to beir brcber bare Had tald hu bai handeld war. 
c 1400 Gamelyn 10 Deth was comyn him to & handlid him 
ful sore. 1535 Coverdale Prov. xxiv. 29, 1 wil handle him, 
euen as^ he hath dealte with me. 1555 Eden Decades 33 
The miserable llande men whom they handeled moste 
cruelly. 1638 Baker tr. Balzac* s Lett, (vol. Ill) 163 
Lucan; whom Scaliger hath handled so hardly. 1705 
Bosman Guinea 26 Men whose good Name and Reputation 
1 shall always handle very tenderly. i86t Tulloch Eng. 
Purit. iv. 417 He was handled twenty times worse than he 
had been before. 1894 R. Bridges Feast of Bacchus 1. 405 
Handle him kindly. 
T b. intr. To ' deal', act (in a specified way). 

>S35 Coverdale Ps. cxviii[i]. 78 Let the proude be con- 
founded, which handle so falsly agaynst me. 1581 Marbeck 
Bk. of Notts 616 They handle together with good faith. 

6. To deal with or treat in speech or writing ; to 
treat of, discuss ; f formerly sometimes = to confer 
about, discuss in a deliberative assembly. 

ciQSp Byrhtferlh's Handboc in Anglia (1885) VIII. 
304/24 pa Hug be we nu handledon. 1303 R. Brunne 
Handt. Synneq^ For bys skyle hyt may be seyde ' Handlyng 
synne 1480 Caxton Descr.Brit. 30 The cause was handled 
and y treated bitwene the forsaid primates. 155 1 T. Wilson 
Logike (1580^ 41 The Preacher handeled his matter learnedly. 
1621 Elsing Debates Ho. Lords (Camden) 126 To discusse 
the matter of oathe. .which is appoynted to be handled that 
daye. 1641 Wilkins Math. Magickx. 11.(1648)12 Astronomy 
handles the quantity of heavenly motions. 1725 Watts Logic 
iv. u. § 6 The very same theme may be handled, .in several 
different methods. 1868 Nettleshtp Ess. Browning 
Introd. x, I could not within reasonable limits handle both 
criticism and interpretation. 

t b. intr. or absol. To treat, discourse, confer. 

1596 Dalrymple Xx. Leslie's Hist. Scot. x. 378 Thahanelit 
anent the Mariage of the Quene. 1658 A. Fox Wurtz' Surg. 
11. xxvi. 177 In the Chapter which handleth of exiccated 
Members. 1673 Wood Life 12 Oct., They finding that I had 
handled upon that point, Peers altered it. 

7. To treat artistically ; to portray or represent 
(in a particular style). 

1553 Eden Treat. Newe Itid. (Arb.) 17 A deuyll made of 
copper, and that so work e manly handeled that he semeth 
like flaming fire. 1603 Drayton Bar. Wars vt. xliii, The 
story of his fortunes past In lively pictures neatly handled 
was. 1850 Leitch Mailer's Anc. Art § 204. 193 The 
countenance is always handled in a less spirited manner. 1860 
Kingslev Misc. II. 77 Our painting is only good when it 
handles landscapes and animals. 

8. To have in hand or pass through one's hands 
in the way of business ; to trade or deal in ; to buy 
and sell. U.S. 

1888 C. D. Warner in Harper's Mag. Apr. 776/1 It does 
not pay to 'handle 1 books, or to keep the run of new publi- 
cations. 1889 Pall Mall G. 13 Feb. 3/1 Large jobbing houses 
who handle all the new and standard publications in consider- 
able numbers to supply small dealers. 1897 Glasgow Her. 12 
Feb. 7/2 Export houses which handle steel rails. 

Hence Handlatole, -eatole (harndlab'l), fHo- 
dlesome obs.), adjs., capable of being handled. 

t6n Cotgr. , Maniablc, tractable, wieldable, handleable. 
1674 N. Fairfax Bulk $ Selv. 47 All feelers numb, nothing 
hand esom. 1893 Field 25 Feb. 297/1' She [a boat] must be 
handleable by one man in all ways and weathers. 

Handle, [f. Handle sb.] trans. To fur- 
nish with a handle ; to affix the handle to. 

1600 T. Masham in Hakluyfs Voy. III. 695 Wee were . 
informed, that their bowes were handled with golde. 1701 
C Wolley Jml. in N. York (i860) 52 With a flint, handled 
the Indian way. 1888 Bell Later Age of Stone 36 You may 
now ask how these implements were handled. 

Handled (harnd'ld), a. [f. Handle sb. and v. 2 
+ -ed.] Furnished with or having a handle: 
esp. with defining word, as long-handled, ivory* 
handled. Used in Heraldry when the handle of 
a tool or weapon is figured of a different tincture 
from the blade, as 1 a sickle or, handled gules \ 

1785 CowPEfl Let. 24 Dec, It . . is hinged, handled, and 
mounted with silver. 1836 T. Hook G. Gurney 1. 6 Smart- 
handled knives. 1888 Bell Later Age of Stone 19 The 
modern aborigines of Australia use daggers formed of handled 
flakes. 1889 Pall Malt G. 31 July As for the « handled ' 
names. .Mr. Knowlcs produces four Duchesses [etc.]. 

Vol. V. 
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I Handled, var. of Anleth (ON. andlit), Obs., 
countenance. 

I C1250 in Pol. Ret. <%■ L. Poems 214 Bleye was his fair 
j handled \v. r. neb]. 

Handler (harndbj\ [f. Handle v. + -er 

1. One who handles (in lit. and Jig. senses : see 
Handle v.-). In Football, One who plays ' Rugby \ 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vnr. xin. (1495) 320 

Chaungers handlers of syluer. 1540 Coverdale Confut. 
I Standish Wks. (Parker Soc.) II. 429 An unreverent handler 

of God's word. 1607 Topsell Fourf. Beasts (1658) 177 
j A cunning Archer or handler of a Gun. 1663 Blair Auto- 
' biog. ii. (1848) 25 Outgivings to traders and handlers in this 

Kingdom. 1889 Pall Mall G. 16 Mar. 3/1 The rough play 
\ which has prevailed this winter, both among the dribblers 

and the handlers, 
b. Something that has a specified feel when 
J handled : cf. Handle i b. 

1848 Jml. R. Agric. Soc. IX. it, 444 They, .are often had 
handlers, and slow feeders. 

2. spec. A man who holds and sets on a dog or 
a game-cock in a fight or contest. 

1825 Hone Every-day Bk. I. 996 The.. dogs darted at the 
..lion, amid the horrid din of the cries of their handlers. 
i8a8 Marly Life Planter Jamaica (ed. 2) 320 In the 
temporary cock-pit . . The handlers made their appearance. 
1897 Field 6 Feb. 168/1 Each hound has a handler. They 
work the dogs in front of the judges. 

3. Tanning. A pit containing a weak tannin 
infusion, in which the hides are * handled': see 
Handle v. 1 2 c. 

1777 Macbride in Phil. Trans. LXVIII. 115 The leather 
is ready for the ooze, and at first is thrown into smaller 
holes, which are termed handlers. 1879 CasselPs Techn. 
Educ. v. 311 The pits containing the weakest solutions are 
■ called ' handlers'. 

4. [f. Handle v. 2 ] A workman who fastens the 
handles to vessels, tools, etc. ; a hafter. 

1598 Florio, Manicatore . . a sleeuer, a hafter, a handler. 
1881 Porcelain Works, Worcester 21 The turner . . having 
completed the form of the cup it is passed to the Handler. 

Handles, var. Andless, Sc. Obs., breathless. 
HandleSS (harndles), a. [f. Hand sd.* + -less.] 

1. Without hands; deprived of hands. 

1483 Cath. Angl. 173/2 Handles, tnancus, mancatus. 
1588 Skaks. Tit, A. tu. i. 67 What accursed hand Hath 
made thee handlesse in thy Fathers sight ? 1607 Dav Trav. 
Eng. /?n\(i88i) 87 For which thou shalt go handless to thy 
graue. 1867 Swinburne in Fortn. Rev. Oct. 428 There is 
no such thing as a dumb poet or a handless painter. 

2. ^. Not doing, or not able to do, anything 
with the hands ; incapable or incompetent with the 
hands, or in action. Obs. exc. dial. 

1413 Pilgr. Sowle (Caxton 1483) iv. xxxii. 81 Wherfor is he 
nought handeles, for he hath full power to helpen and 
comforten all. £1586 C'tess Pembroke Ps. lxxvi. ii, The 
mighty handlesse grew as men that slumbered, a 1658 

1 J. Durnam Expos. Rev. vii. (1680) 34 Believers have not 
a handlesse Mediator. 1854 Phemie Millar 28 You are truly 

( a poor handless thing. 1897 Barbie Margaret Ogilvy 128 

j He is most terribly handless. 

Ha-nd-line. 

1. A line to be worked or drawn by hand ; esp. 
a fishing line worked without a rod. 

1674 N. Cox Gentl. Recreat. tu. (1677) 20 Fasten your 
Hand-lines or drawing Cords, which must be at the least 
a dozen, a fathom long. 1766 Pennant Zool. (1776) I. 343 
(Tod.) The same rapidity of tide prevents their using hand- 
lines. 1895 Oracle Encycl. II. 105 The fishery is carried 
on by hand-lines, - the bait being cuttlefishes, shell-fishes, etc. 

2. Naut, 1 A line bent to the hand-lead, measured 
at certain intervals with what are called maris and 

. deeps from 2 and 3 fathomsto 20 * (Sailor's IVord-bk.). 
1897 Mary Kingsley W. Africa 415 We want a hand-line 
for soundings. 

Hence Ha'nd-liner, one who uses a hand-line for 
fishing. Ha-ndOlning vbl. sb., fishing with a hand- 
line. 

1887 Marq. Lorne in Fortn. Rev. Mar. 464 A fleet engaged 
wholly in handlining and trawling. 

Handling (harndlinj, vbl. sb. [f. Handle v.^ 
and + -ing ■ .] I. The action of the vb. Handle. 

1. The action of touching, feeling, or grasping 
with the hand ; management with the hand, wield- 
ing, manipulation ; laying hands on ; treatment in 
which the hands are effectively (or roughly) used. 

c 1000 j*Elfric Horn. I I. 182 JEt oam cristenan menn . . 
Sone <$e se eadiga Benedictus na handlunge. .fram his ben- 
dum alysde. a 1225 Ancr. R. 60 Mid sweorde of deadliche 
hond lunge. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. 111. xxiii. (1495) 
71 In a stronge man and flesshiy the pulse is gropyd and 
knowe wyth stronge and harde handlyng. 1512 in Willis 
& Clark Cambridge (1886) I. 608 Made and set ypp after 
the best handlyng and fourme of good workmanship. 1669 
Pepys Diary 19 May, To perform what was commanded, in 
the handling of their arms. 1795 Gentl. Mag. July 581/2 
Irony, like Satire, is one of those edged tools which require 
careful handling. 1861 Hughes Torn Brown at Oxf. ix. 
(1889) 76 There might be some reason in the rough handling 
he had got. 

b. Qu^toy perceived by feeling with the hand. 
t88t J. P. Sheldon Dairy Farming 8/1 Fat soon accumu* 
lates. .and forms the * quality ' or * handling ' which indicates 
the extent to which she [a cowl may be considered fit for 
the butcher. 

2 Jig. Dealing with a thing or person; treat- 
ment ; management. 

1530 Palsgfu 229/1 Handelyng, entreating, traictement. 
1538 Starkey England 1. i. 21 Apply your selfe to ihehandel- 
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yng of the materys of the commyn wele. J632 Lithgow 
Trav. 11. 66 The Venetians, Ragusans, and Marseillianshave 
great handling with them. 1776 Johnson 28 Mar. in Boswelt, 
A woman of fortune being used to the handling of money, 
spends it judiciously. 1886 J. R. Rees Pleas. Book-Worm ii. 
37 De Quincey, with his marvellous handling of English 
prose. 

3. Artistic manipulation : cf. Handle vA 7. 
1771 Sir J. Reynolds Disc. iv. (1876) 360 What the 

painters call handling ; that is, a lightness of pencil that 
implies great practice, and gives the appearance of being 
done with ease. 1840 Thackeray Crit. Rev. Wks. 1886 
XXIIt. 147 A miniature, .remarkable for its brilliancy of 
colour and charming freedom of handling. 1859 Gcllick 
& Tl\mbs Faint. 231 Handling is that part of the mechanical 
'execution ' or manipulation of a picture which exhibits the 
pencilling or play of the brush. 

4. [f. Handle v. 2 ] The action or process of put- 
ting on the handles of vessels, etc. 

1764 V. Green Surv. Worcester 232 Part of the business 
called handling and spouting, i. e. putting the hand to cups. 

5. attrib. 

1866 Geo. Eliot F. Holt II. xxix. 211 If they were not 
touched in the right handling-place. 1882 James Paton 
in Encycl. Brit. XIV. 384^2 After colouring, the hides pass 
on to the handlers or handling pits. 1895 Daily News 27 
Nov. 5/3 Under Rugby Union rules.. a determined effort 
is being made to revive the interest in the handling game 
[Rugby Union Football]. 
II. f 6. A handle. Obs. 

c 1430 Lonelicn Grail xxviii. 275 Thus the lettres of the 
handelyng spak. 1460 Capgravr Chron. 117 The swerd .. 
in the handelyng thereof was closed on of thoo nu nayles 
that were in Cnstis handis and feet, c 1500 Melusine xix. 
65 They were as grete as the handlyng of a fan. 

t Handlings, adv. Obs. [In OE. handlinga 
adv. ; in ME. with adverbial gen. : see -ling, 
-lings.] Hand-to-hand, at close qnarters. 

c 1000 -&LFR1C Horn. I. 386 Pact he handlinga aenfene man 
acwealde. a 1300 Cursor JJ/. 3933 Sammen handlinges 
wristeld bai. 

Hand-list, sb. [Cf. hand-book.'] A list of 
books, etc. in a form handy for reference. 

1859 Halliwell {title) A brief hand-list of books, .illustra- 
tive of. .Shakespeare. 1893 Edit/. Even. Dhp. 22 Apr. 2/3 
To provide a hand-list for this library. 

Hence Handlist v, trans. , to enter (books, etc.) 
in such a list. 

1 888 Nicholson Bodleian Library in 1882-7 445 The 
Lihranan also commenced . . handlisting the considerable 
accumulations of inscribed fragments of papyrus. 1897 — 
Oxf Univ. Ga2. 18 May S°9A [He] handlisted the entire 
collection of Mr. Hallam's MSS., consisting of 144 vols. 

t Ha'ndlock. Obs. [See Lock sb.] A shackle 
for the hands ; a manacle, a handcuff. 

153a St. Papers Hen. VIII, II. 158 The malefactour wished 
that he had the King in the ende of a hand lokk, and the 
Deputie in the other ende. 1600 Hakluyt Voy. (1810) 111. 
313 Who should also have kept me companie in a handlocke 
with the rest. ^ 1633 T. Stafford Pac. Hib. 1. ii. (1810) 35 
The White Knight, and his sonne in law.. Whom in hand- 
locke s he carried away with him. 

Ha ndlock, v. [f. prec. sb. ; cf. also Lock v.] 
trans. To handcuff. Also transf. Chiefly in pa.pple. 

1586 J. Hooker Girald. Irel. in Holinshed II. 21/2 The 
king, .commanded him to be handlocked and fettered, with 
an other prisoner. 1826 Scott Woodst. xxxvi, Still holding 
his. .friend's arm enclosed and hand-locked in his. 1829 
H. Murray Amer. I. iv. 197 The son was still kept 
handlocked. 

Ha*nd-loom. A weaver's loom worked by 
hand as distinguished from a power-loom. 

1833 Sir D. Barrv Factory Comm. Rep. App. A. 3. 42 
Thinks her daughter's health rather better than when at the 
handloom. 1843 Penny Cyct. XXVII. 182/^2 If [the weaver] 
clings to the hand- loom, his condition will become worse 
from day to day. 

b. cllipt. in pi. for handloom linens. 

1890 Daily News 10 Mar. 2/7 Flax and Linens.— Belfast. . 
In brown power loom linens the demand continues very 
languid. . Handlooms are unchanged. 

c. attrib. and Comb. 

1833 Sir D. Barrv Factory Comm. Rep. App. A. 3. 43 
note, The power-loom dressers have been all hand-loom 
weavers. 1837 Penny Cycl. VIII. 99/2 Hand-loom weaving 
is altogether a domestic manufacture. 1893 Daily News 
27 Apr. 7/3 Drills and handloom goods dull. 

tHa'ndly, a. Obs. [f. Hand sb. + -ly 1.] Used 
by the hands ; manual ; mechanical. 

c 1400 Laufranc s Cirurg. 129 To remeue a boon wib 
handely [MS. B % handly]_ instrument is. Jbid. 40 Remeu 
ynge of be boon wib handliche instrumentis. 

Ha*nd-made, a. Made by hand. Formerly 
distinguished from the work of nature ( = artificials 
now usually from that of machinery. 

1613 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 511 A hand-made strait 
of Sea water. 1840 Penny Cyct. XVII. 209/2 Hand-made 
paper is now commonly marked with the name of the 
maker, and tbe date of the year wben it was made. 1879 
Lubbock Set. Led. v. 156 Hand-made pottery is abundant. 

Handmaid (harndm^d), sb. [f. Hand sb, + 
Maid. Cf. OE. handfegn personal attendant or 
servant, also the ME. phrase * to serve any one to 
hand', Hand sb. 34a, 56.] 

1. A female personal attendant or servant : a. 
in literal sense, arch. 

138a Wvclif Ps. cxxii[i]. 2 As the ejen of the hondmaide 
in the hondis of hir ladi. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. 1. 
(1495) 7» I am the handmayde of the lorde. 1548 Hall 
Chron., Hen. V, 61 b, The goddesse of warre called Bellona 
.. hath these .iij. handmaides ever of necessitie attendyng 

9 
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on her, bloud, fyre, and famine. 1613 Shaks. Hen. f/Ii, 
11. iii. 72 Vouchsafe tospeake my thankes, and my obedience, 
As from a blushing Handmaid, to his Higbnesse. 1806 
Surh Winter in Lond. (ed. 3) I. 122 With Dinah, her sturdy 
handmaid, as her attendant. 1856 Mas. Browning A nr. 
Leigh 11. 412 To be the handmaid of a lawful spouse, 
b. Jig. (in common use). 

159a Da vies foumart. Sonl v. vi, As God's Handmaid, 
Nature, doth create Bodies. 1779 Wesley Collect. Hymns 
Pref. 5 Poetry.. keeps its place as the handmaid of Piety. 
1875 Stubbs Const. Hist. III. xxi. 533 Heraldry became a 
handmaid of chivalry. 

fc. A vessel employed to attend upon a larger 
one ; a tender. Obs. 

1509 Haklcyt Voy. II. it. 13 1 Vnto which 4 ships [under 
Sir Francis Drake] two of her pinasses were appointed as 
hand -maids. 

2. A moth (also Handmaid ?noth), Datana mrni- 
stra, of the family Bombycidx. 

1869 Newman Brit. Moths 473 The Handmaid (Naclia 
And/la). 

3. allrib. and Comb. Also hamlmaid-likc adj. 
i6a9 Milton Christs Nat. 242 Her sleeping Lord with 

handmaid lamp attending. 5725 PovzOdyss. xxit. 459 Full 
fifty of the handmaid train. # 1814 Mas. J. West At. de 
Lacy I. 61 With handmaid-like humility of judgment. 
1855 Tennyson Enid 400 [He] let his eye rest On Enid 
at her lowly hand maid -work. 

Hence f Ha ndmaid v. nonce-ivd. Obs. 

1655 Fuller Hist. Ca»ib.Ep. 1 Natural Philosophy, which 
should hand-maid it to Divinity. 

Handmaiden, [f. Hand sb. + Maiden : see 
prec] = Handmaid, a., lit. {archaic). 

a 1300 E. E. Psalter exxii. 2 Als eghen of hand -maiden 
klene, In bende of hir levedy bene. 138a WyclifG^w. xxi. 
10 Throw out this handmayden and the sore of hir. 1483 
Cath. Angl. 173/2 An Handemayden, abra,andlla. 1611 
Bible Luke i. 48 He hatb regarded the lowe estate of his 
handmaiden. 18*6 Miss MiTFoao Village Ser. 11. (1863) 353 
Who filled an equivocal post in the household, half hand- 
maiden and half companion. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng*. 1. 
330 During several generations. . the relation between divines 
and handmaidens was a theme for endless jest. 

1581 MoLCASTEft Positions xli. (1887) 243 To haue the 
handmaiden sciences to attend vpon their mistres profes- 
sion. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) IV. 28 Health and tem- 
perance., are the handmaidens of virtue. 

So Handmaii dial.-, manservant, serving-man. 

•754 J* Shebbeare Matrimony (1766) I. 245 She. .went to 
Bed to the Handman. 

Ha*nd-milL A grinding mill consisting of 
one millstone turned upon another by hand, a quern. 
Now, also, applied to a simple machine for grind- 
ing coffee, or the like, worked by hand-power. 

1563-87 Foxk -4. <}• M. (1596) 75/2 Quirinus the bisbop of 
Scescanius having a handmill tied about his necke, was 
throwne headlong from the bridge into the flood. 1573-80 
Baret Alv. H 92 An Handmill : a querne. 179a A Young 
Tray. France 536 Feudal tyranny in Bretagne, armed with 
the judicial power, has not blushed even in these times at 
breaking band-mills. 1875 W. McIlwraith Guide Wigtown- 
shire 43 A quern-stone, or upper half of an ancient hand-mill. 

Ha-nd-mould. 

1. A small monld managed with the hand ; e.g. 
one used in casting hand-made type. 

1399 Langl. Rich. Redtles it. 155 He mellid so be matall 
with be hand-molde, That [bey] lost [of bcirl Iemes be leuest 
bat bey had. 1875 in Knight Diet. Mech. 

f 2. An apparatus for holding the hands in cor- 
rect position in pianoforte-playing. Obs. 

1819 Col. Hawker Diary (1893) I. 179, 1.. presented my 
pianoforte hand-moulds to Messrs. .. Pleyel, which they 
approved and accepted for their manufactory. 

Hand of glory. [A transl. of F. de 
gloire, a deformation, by ' popular etymology ', 
of OF. mandegloire, mandeglore, ?nandegore (Gode- 
froy), orig. mandragort mandrake.] 

Originally applied, in French, to a charm formed 
of the root of a mandrake ; afterwards, in conse- 
quence of the deformation of the word, applied to 
a charm made of the hand of an executed criminal : 
see quot. 1816 and context. 

1707 Curios, in Hnsb. $ Gard. 284 Mountebanks.. make 
of it [mandrake] what we call a Hand of Glory. .Tbey 
. . make believe, that by using some little Ceremonies, the 
Silver theylay near it, will increase to double the Sum 
every Morning. 1787 Grose Provinc. Gloss. Superstitions 
73-5. «8i6 Scott Antiq. xvii, • De hand of glory.. is 
hand cut off from a dead man, as has been hanged for 
murther, and dried very nice in de shmoke of juniper wood ' 
[etc.). 1840 Barham Ingol. Leg. (title) The Hand of Glory. 

Hand-organ. A portable barrel-organ played 
by means of a crank turned with the hand. 

1796 Morse Anter. Geog. II. 334 Hand-organs, and other 
musical inventions. 189a G. S. Lavard C. Keene i. 8 A 
hand-organ turned witb might and main by the baby sister. 

Hand-orgranigt, one who plays a hand-organ. 

1896 Howells Impr. tf E X p n Tribul. Cheer/. Giver iv. 162 
Ought one to give money to a hand-organist ? 

Hand oyer hand, adv. phr. (a.) Chiefly 
A T aul.) With each hand brought successively over 
lhe other, as in climbing up or down a rope, or 
rapidly hauling at it. 

1736 Cooke in Phil Trans. XL. 380 A lusty young Man 
attempted to go down (hand over hand, as the Workmen 
call it) by means of a single Rope. 1769 Falconer Die f. 
Mar:neix 7 Bg\ Mam avant, the order to pull on a rope 
handover-hand. 1857 Hughes Tom Brown 11. iv, Up went 
Martin, hand over hand. 
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b. Jig. With continuous advances ; said of a 
vessel, etc. approaching or giving chase to another. 

1830 Marrvat King's Own xiii, The frigate was within 
a mile of the lugger, and coming up with him hand over 
hand. 1890 Besant Armorcl of Lyonesse I. 38 The 
second boat . . came up band over hand, rapidly overtaking 
the first boat. 

C. allrib. or adj. (with hyphens). 

1859 M. Thomson Cawnpore 86 (Hoppe) With mere 
hand-over-hand labour it was wearisome work. # 1884 
Leisure Hour June 343/1 A final hand-over-hand climb. 

Hand over head, adv. phr. {a., sb.) Now 
rare or Obs, 

1. adv. phr. Precipitately, hastily, rashly, reck- 
lessly, without deliberation ; f indiscriminately. 

c 1440 Botu Flor. 475 Than they faght hand ovyr hedd. 
1549 Latimer 7th Sertn. bef.Edw. VI (Arb.) 185 So adict as 
to take hand ouer bed whatsoeuer tbey say. 1600 Holland 
Z-iz/yxxiLiii. 433 He would., do all in hast, hand over head, 
without discretion. 1650-3 tr. Hates' Dissert, de pace in 
Phenix (1708) It. 369 Tbe ruder sort.. shall hand-over-head 
follow the Authority of others. 1775 Mad. D'Arblay 
Let. to Crisp 8 May in Early Diary t I don't urge you, 
hand over head, to have this man at all events. 1839 James 
Louis XIV, III. 240 A lavish guardian, who., spent the 
estate hand-over-head. 

2. attrib. or adj. (with - - ). Precipitate, rash, 
reckless ; t indiscriminate. 

a 1693 Urquhart Rabelais hi. xxiii. 193 In a hand-over- 
head Confusion, a 1825 Forby Voc. E. Anglia, Hand- 
07'cr-head. thoughtlessly extravagant. 1866 Le Fanu All 
in Dark II. xix. 156 They never think what they are doing, 
girls are so hand-over-head. 

f 3. Phr. To play at hatid over head, to act pre- 
cipitately or rashly ; in quot. app. with allusion to 
climbing (cf. Hand over hand), Obs. 

1589 R. Harvev PI. Perc. 2 Neuer will I . . play at hand 
ouer head so high, but where I may feele sure footing. 

Hand-paper. 

1. A make of paper having the figure of a hand in 
the water-mark. 

1855 R. Herring Paper <$■ P. Making 79 An open hand 
with a star at the top, which was in use as early as J530, 
probably gave the name to what is still called hand paper, 
j 868 BaRWER Diet. Phr. «$■ Fob., Hand paper.. so called 
from its water-mark. .O *. 

2. Hand-made paper. 
Handpike : see Handspike. 
Ha*nd-play. arch. Interchange of blows in 

a hand-to-hand encounter : an OE. phrase, revived 
by some modern writers. 

a 1000 Cstdnton's Exod. 327 Heard handplega. a 1050 
O. F. Chron. an. 1004 (1865) 138 note, paet hi n«fre wyrsan 
handple^an on Angel cynne ne fcemitton. [1867 Freeman 
Norm. Conq. I. v. 350 They never met in all England with 
worse handplay.] 1884 Pall Mall G. 2 May (Cassell), 
MemoriesofScandinaviangleeinthe hard band-play of bat tie. 

Ha*nd-preSS» A press worked by hand ; esp. 
a printing-press so worked, as distinguished from 
one worked by steam or other power. Hence 
Hand-pressman. 

1679 Duddell in R. Mansel Narr. Popish Plot (1680) 54 
Mr. Willoughby did once ask him, if he could make a 
Hand-Press, in order to Printing. 1840 Lardner Geom. 
lor With hand-presses . . two hundred and fifty copies were 
obtained per hour from the same types, which required the 
work and superintendence of two men. 

Ha*nd~rail. A rail or railing supported on 
balusters or uprights, as a guard or support to the 
hand at the edge of a platform, stairs, etc 

1793 Smeaton Edystone L. § 54 The hand-rail of the 
balcony. 1865 Mas. Whitney Gayworthys ix, (1879) 9a 
The shattered gig, thrown on its side, crashed up against 
the handrail of the bridge. 189a J. C. Blomfield Hist. 
Iley/ord 46 A wooden staircase with a single handrail. 

So Ha'ndr ailing, (a) the making of handrails ; 
(b) = Handrail. 

1823 P. Nicholson Pracf. Bnild. 204 The whole of the 
art of hand-railing depends on finding the section of a 
cylinder, a 1833 J. T. Smith Bk. for a Rainy Day (1845) 
65 1 1 was only enclosed by a low and very old hand-railing. 
1888 Pall Mall G. 3 Oct. 2/1 Classes for., wood carving, 
etching, hand-railing and chasing and repousse" work. 

t Ha-nd-rnff. Obs. [See Ruff.] 

1. A ruff worn on the hand or wrist. 

1591 Percivall Sp. Diet., Polaytnas, hose without feete, 
hand rufs. 

2. A game at cards. 

16x1 Cotgr., Ronfle, hand-Ruffe, at Cards .. To play at 
hand-Ruffe. 

Hand running, adv. phr. dial, or colloq. 
Straight on ; in continuous succession. Cf. end- 
running. 

1828 Craven Dial. s.v., 1 He did it seven times hand- 
running.* i860 in Ba«tlett Diet. Atner. 1877 N. W. 
Line. Gloss. s.y., * There was six deaths from th' fever 
hand-running.* 1885 Howells Silas Lapham (1891) 11. 
70 I rene's been up two nigbts hand running. 

t Handsal, v. Obs. rare. In 3 hondsal. [a. 
ON. handsala to make over by stipulation, f. hand- 
sal bargain, f. hand hand + selja to hand over, make 
over.] trans. To hand over. 

a iaa5 Jtdiaua (Royal MS.) 6 Ant a.ettede him his dohter, 
& wes sone ihondsald al bire unwilles. 

Ha-nd-sale, [f. Hand sb. + Sale.] See quots. 
(In some uses a corruption or conjectural explana- 
tion of Auncel.) 

1607 169 1 [see Auncel]. 1767 Blackstone Comm. II. 
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448 (Seager) Anciently among all the northern nations shak- 
ing of hands was held necessary to bind the bargain : a 
custom which we still retain in many verbal contracts : 
a sale thus made was called handsale (venditio per mutuant 
viannum compLxiotiem). 1888 Elworthy IV. Somerset 
IVord-bk., Handsale weight, any article purchased by pois- 
ing it in the hand so as to judge of the weight without 
actual weighing, is called handsale weight. 

Ha'nd-saw. A saw managed by one hand. 

141 1 Nottingham Rec. II. 86, j hondsawe. 1497 Naval 
Acc. Hen. VII (1896) 324 Also for an handesaw price vj'. 
i573-&> Baret Ah. H 78 A band sawc.zv/* sac tie, on 
Petite scie. 1596 Shaks. i Hen. IV, 11. iv. 187 My Buckler 
cut through and through, my Sword hackt like a Hand-saw. 
1664 Cotton Scarron. Pref. (D.\, 'Tis all the world to 
a handsaw but these barbarous Rascals would be so ill- 
manner'd as to laugh at us as confidently as we do at them. 
1798 G Seville in Phil. Trans. LXXXVI1I. 413 A stone- 
cutter was sawing rock crystal with a hand-saw, 1867 
Smyth Sailor's Word-bk., Hand-saw, the smallest of the 
saws used by shipwrights, and used by one hand. 

b. In the following, Jiandsaw is generally explained as 
a corruption of heronshaw or hemseiv, dial, harnsa, heron. 
(Other conjectures taking liawk in a different sense from the 
bird have also been made.) No other instances of the phrase, 
(except as quotations from Sbakspere), have been found. 

160a Shaks. Ham. 11. ii. 367, I am but mad North, North- 
West : when the Wiode is Southerly, 1 know a Hawke from 
a Handsaw. 

Handsbreadth ; see Handbreadth. 

Handsel, hansel (harndsel, hoe-nsel), sb. 
Forms : 3 handselne, (handsselle), 4hancel ? 5 
hanselle, 5-7 hansell, 6 hansselle, 6-7 hand- 
sell, 6- hansel, handsel. [The form corresponds 
to OE. handselen glossed 1 mancipatio 1 (giving into 
the hands of another), or to ON. handsal, ' giving 
of the hand, promise or bargain confirmed by join- 
ing or shaking hands also, in same sense, hand- 
seld ; cf. OSw. handsal t Sw. handsbl money, etc. 
handed over to any one, gTatuity, ' tip '. But 
though there are some quotations (sense 2 b) which 
may have the simple sense of ' gift \ the general 
notions of ' omen, gift to bring good luck, luck- 
penny, auspicious inauguration or first use which 
run through the English uses of the word, are not 
accounted for by the sense of these OE. and ON. 
words. Cf. however Da. handsel i handsel, earnest- 
money also Ger. handgcld, handgift, handkauf-, 
and esp. F. e'trenne, OF, estreine, the senses of which 
are exactly parallel to our 2, 3, 4. 

c 1050 Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 449/29 Mancipatio, handselen.] 

+ 1. Lucky prognostic, omen, presage, augury; 
token or omen of good luck. Obs. 

c j«oo Vices <fr Virtues 29 Sum o5er dwel hie driue5, 
and seggeS bat he nafde naht gode" han(d)ssclle $e him bat 
sealde. c raoo Trin. Coll. Horn. 11 Warienge and handselne 
and time and hwate and fele swilche deueles craftes. 1303 
R. BauNNE Handl.Synne 369 Of hancel y can no skylle also, 
Hytys nou^t to belcvt barto. . For many hauyn glade hancel 
at be morw And to hem or euyn comb mochyl sorw. c 1475 
Parienay 4885 Where the Erie shold haue ill hansell anon. 
1500 Ortus Vocab., Strena est bona sors, Anglice^ hansell. 
'573 Twvne sEneid x. Eeij,^Eneas first the rusticke sort 
sets on For happy hansils sake [omen pugnx\ 1579-80 
North Plutarch To Rdr. (1676) Avb, Among the cries of 
good handsell [Amyot, cris ifheureux presage] and the 
wishes of good luck . . one was ; Happier be thou than 
Augustus. 1681 Glanvill Sadducismus 11. (1726) 305 He 
bad it [a pewter dish] from Alice Duke for good Handsel for 
bis Daughter, who had lately lain in. 

2. A gift or present (expressive of good wishes) 
at the beginning of a new year, or on entering upon 
any new condition, situation, or circumstances, the 
donning of new clothes, etc ; originally, deemed 
to be auspicious, or to ensure good luck for the 
\ new year, etc. [=L. strena, F. e'trenne!] 

13... Gaw. ff Gr. Kni. 66 Syben riche forth runnen to 
' reche honde-selle, ?e3ed 3eres 3iftes on htj, 3elde hem bi 
j hond. Ibid. 491 This hanselle hatz Arthur of auenturus on 
fyrst, In jonge }er. 1375 BAaaoua Bruce v. tao Sic hansell 
to the folk gaf he Richt in tbe first begynnyng, Newly at 
his ariwyng. 3500-30 Dunbar New Year's Gift to King 
iii, God giue the guid prosperitie. . In hansell of this §uid 
new 3eir. c 1530 in Pol. Rel. $ L. Poems 38 luellis pricious 
cane y non fynde .. To sende you. .bis newe yeres morowe, 
Wher-for lucke and good hansselle My herte y sende you. 
c 1532 Dewes Introd. Fr. in Palsgr. 945 To geve the first 
hansel, estrine'r. 1650 Fulles Pisgah 11. tx. 189 The 
Syrian Kings civilly 'tendered their service, to give it as 
good handsell to so good a work. 1723 De Foe Col. Jack 
(1840) 22 As it was the first time . . he took \l, 5*. from my 
part, and told me I should give him that for handsel. 1784 
BuaNS ' There was a lad' ii, 'Twas then a blast o' Jan war' 
win' Blew hansel in on Robin. 1831 Ca»lvle Sari. Res. 1. 
ix, Neighbour after neighbour gave thee as handsel, silver 
or copper coins. 1856 Ld. Cockburn Mem. ii. (1874) 95 
About the New Year, .every child had got its handsel, and 
every farthing of every handsel was spent^ there. 1883 
Longm. Mag. Apr. 656 It was the immemorial custom for 
servants to receive handsel or first gifts of the year on this day. 
+b. Gift, present, given on any occasion ; reward. 

J300 Gower Con/. 11. 373 If 1 might ought of love take, 
Such hansel have I nought forsake. 1309 Langl. Rich. 
Redelesw. 91 Some, .were be-hote hansell if bey helpe wold 
To be seruyd sekirly of be same siluere. 1513 Douglas 
Mneis ix. x. 104 Sik bod word heir the twys takyn Troianis 
Sendis for hansell to Rutilianis. 

t C. ironically. A ' dressing ' given or received. 

1470-65 Malory Arthur ww. xvi, Anon with lytel myght 
he was leyd to the erthe, And as 1 trowe sayd sir Sagramore 
ye shal haue the same handsel that he hadde. 1583 Rich 
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phylotns ft Emelia (1835) 20 That your daughter should 
bestowe suche hansell on her housband as she hath alrcadie 
bestowed vpon me. 

3. A first instalment of payment ; earnest money; 
the first money taken by a trader in the morning, 
a luck-penny ; anything given or taken as an omen, 
earnest, or pledge of what is to follow. 

O1400 Sir Bcnes 3100 (MS. A.) Her bow hauest liber 
haunsel, A worse be be-tide schel.] 1569 Golding Heimnges 
Post. Ded. 4 Accept this Booke as a first hansell. 1571 
Campion Hist. Irel. t. (1633) 60 Take this .. but for hansell, 
the gaine is to come. 1597 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. lvi. § 1 1 1 he 
apostles terme it sometime. .the pledge of our heauenly 
inheritance, sometime the hansell or earnest of that which 
is to come. 1614 B. Jonson Barth. Fair \\. ii, Bring him 
a sixc penny bottle of Ale ; they say, a fooles hand sell is 
lucky. 1630 Massinger Renegado i. iii, Nothing, sir— but 
pray Your worship to give me hansell. 1787 Grose Prow. 
Gloss. Superstitions 64 It is a common practice among the 
lower class of hucksters, pedlars, or dealers.. on receiving 
the price of the first goods sold that day, which they call 
hansel, to spit on the money, as they term it, for good luck. 
1809 R. Langioro fntrod. Trade 13a Hansel, a small sum 
on account, confirming the agreement. 1851 Mayhew Loud. 
Labour I. 369 * Who'll give me a handsel— who'll give me 
a handsel? 

4. The first use, experience, trial, proof, or speci- 
men of anything; first taste, foretaste, first fruits: 
often with the notion of its being auspicious of 
what is to follow. 

1573 Twyne /Encid xi. Ggiij, Here now remaine the 
spoiles, and hansell, of the hautie kinge [de rege superbo 
Primitive} M ezentius loe here lies. 1589 Greene Menaphon 
(Arb.)7i Had not Samela passed by.. he should like inough 
haue had first handsell of our new Shepheards sheepehooke. 
1601 Holland Pliny II. 504 But this Perillus was the first 
himselfe that gaue the hansell to the engine of his own 
inuention. 1639 Horn & Rob. Gate Lang. Unl. Ixi. §655 
That a novice, or young beginner, which sets up a trade, 
may give a taste, hansell or tryall of his skill to the Masters 
of the Company. 1730 Fielding Rapc t upon Rape nr. iii, 
I have not seen one Prisoner brought in for a Rape this 
Fortnight, except your Honour. I hope your handsel will 
be lucky. 1837 Lockhart Scott Oct. an. 18 18 Such was the 
handsel, for Scott protested against its being considered as 
the house heating of the new Ahbotsford. 1868 Atkinson 
Cleveland Gloss., Handsel, hansel, .the first use of anything, 
from a shop to a new implement, of whatever kind. 

5. altrib. and Comb. Handsel Monday, the first 
Monday of the year (usually according to Old Style), 
on which New Years handsel is given. (Sc.) 

1585 Higins tr. Junius' Nomenclator 80 The first hridall 
banket after the wedding daye: the good handzell feast. 
1788 Burns * I'll iiss thee yet* ii, Young Kings upon 
their hansel throne, Are no sae blest as I am, O ! 1793 
Statist. Acc. Scotl. V. 66 Besides the stated fees, the master 
(of the parochial school] receives some small gratuity, 
generally id. or 3d. from each scholar on handsel Monday. 
1795 Ibid. XV. 201 note, On the evening uf Handsel 
Monday, as it is called.. some of his neighbours came to 
make merry with him. 1815 Scorr Guy M. xxxii, Grizy 
has.. maybe a bit compliment at Hansel Monanday. 1825 
BaocKETT N. C. Gloss. , Hansel- Monday, the first Monday 
in the New Year, when it is customary to make children 
and servants a present. 

Handsel, v. [f. Handsel sb.] 

1. trans. To give handsel to (a person) ; lo pre- 
sent with, give, or offer, something auspicious at 
I he commencement of the year or day, the beginning 
of an enterprise, etc. ; to inaugurate the new year to 
(any one) with gifts, or the day to (a dealer) by 
being his first customer ; to present with earnest- 
money or a luck-penny in auspication of an engage- 
ment or bargain. 

<ri430 Pilgr. Lyf. Matihode 11. cxviii. (1869) 1 19 It {a horn] 
hath be maad euere sithe j was born. And of him I was 
hanselled [de lije fu estrenSe]. 1483 Cat A. Angl. 174/1 To 
Hanselle, strenare, arrare. 1530 Palsgr. 578/21 I hansell 1 
one, I gyve him money in a mornyng for suche wares as he 
sellcth.^V estrene. 1583 Stocker Hist. Civ. IVarres Lowe 
C. 1. 153 Being in this sort hanseled with a newyeeres gift. 
i6ix Cotgr., Estreuer, to handsell, or bestow a New-yeares 
gift on. c 1645 Howell Lett. (1650) II. Jan. 1641 The Vote, 
Then let me somthing bring May hansell the New-Year to 
Charles my King. Mod. Sc. When I was at school, the 
custom of handselling the master on Handsel Monday still 
flourished in Scotland. 

2. To inaugurate with some ceremony or obser- 
vance of an auspicious nature ; to auspicate. 

1600-62 I. T. Grim the Collier 11. in Had. Dodsley VIII. 
426 Let's in, and handsel our new mansion-house With 
a carousing round of Spanish wine. 1636 Fitz-Geffray 
Holy Transport. (1881) 189 Who com'st from beau en to 
blisse the earth, To handsel with thy hloud thy hlessed 
birth. 1645 Rutherford Tryal $ Tri. qf Faith (1845) 207 
That they may handsel the new throne with acts of mercy. 
166 x Morgan Sph. Gentry 111. ix. 101 Romulus having 
hanselled it with his brother's hlood made it an asylum for 
all commers. 1677 W. Hubbard Narrative 11. (1865) 44 
Capt. Samuel Holioke handseled his Office with the 
Slaughter of four or five of the Enemy. 1746 Mas. Delany 
Let. to Mrs. Deques in Life Q- Corr. 437 Having ordered 
Mr. Langhorne to send in a little wine to your cellar at 
Wclsbourne, by way of hanselling a new place. 1881 
Besant & Rice 10 Years' Tenant '.etc. Siveet Nelly I. 200 
I wanted to present her with something to hansel friendship, 
b. Jig. {ironical). 
1583 Stocker Hist. Civ. IVarres Lowe C. 11. 52 He was 
by and by.hanslcd with a Pistoll. 1611 Spked Hist. Gt. 
Brit. ix. xxiv. 274 The Gallies were assayled by Sir John 
Winkefield, who with his small ships so hanselled their sides, 
as they were forced to crccpe by the Shore. 163a Brome 
Court Beggar n. i. Wks. 1873 I. 200 Take heede I begin 
not now, and handsell your Ladies house, .and your gentle- 
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woman's presence here with a fist about your eares. 1699 
Farqumar Constant Couple ill. v, I'll hansel his woman's 
clothes for him ! 

3. To inaugurate the use of ; to use for the first 
time ; to be the first to test, try, prove, taste. 

1605 Chapman, etc. Eastward Ho 11. i, My lady ..is so 
ravished with desire to hansel her new coach. 1612 T. 
Tavlor Comm. Titus \. 8 Haman shall hansell his owne 
gallowes. 1746 Tom Thumb* s Trav. Eng. Wales 104 
The Earl of Morton, who erected the Scotch Maiden, was 
himself the first who hansell'd it. 1841 Brewster Mart. 
Sc. in. iii. (1856) 202 However, we hanselled your cup. 1873 
F. Hall Mod. Eng. ii. 35 No expression was ever yet used 
which some one had not to handsel. 189a Dobson iSth C. 
Vignettes 34 Joseph Warton had handselled them [Spence's 
unpublished ' Anecdotes '] for his * Essay on Pope.* 

Hence Ha*ndselling vbl. sb. 

1885 Black White Heather iii, A more substantial hand- 
selling of good luck. 

Hand-seller, handseller. [f. Hand sb. 
+ Sell v. : app. not from handsel.] a. An itinerant 
auctioneer, who sells by 1 Dntch auction ' ; a ' cheap 
Jack \ b. A street-dealer who carries his stock- 
in trade in a basket, tray, or the like. 

1851 Mavhew Loud. Labour I. 328 In the provinces, and 
in Scotland, there may be 100 ' cheap Johns *, or, as they 
term themselves, ' Han*sellers \ Ibid. 354 The sellers of 
tins, who carry them under their arms, or in any way., 
apart from the use of a vehicle, arc known as hand-sellers. 
The word hand-seller is construed by the street-traders as 
meaning literally hand seller, that is to say, a seller o{ things 
held or carried in the hand. 1865 Daily Tel. 21 Dec. 5/2 
A glib 4 hand-seller', .mounted on his rostrum, dilates upon 
the contents of the volumes which he has to sell. 1879 Era 
6 Dec, Wanted, One First-class Handseller and Planksman. 
Apply to Mr. T. H , Auction Vans, Chipping-Norton. 

So Hand-sellinff. 

1851 Mayhew Lond. Labour 1. 329 Sometimes its a better 
game than ' han-selling \ 1879 T. Dixon in W. B. Scott 
Autobiog. Notes II. 267-8 There is a plan of dealing in 
books called hand-selling, which is selling by a kind of 
auction. The upset price.. is gradually reduced, till some- 
body takes it. 

+ Ha*ndsenyie. Obs. Also and-. Sc. form 
of Ensign, in various senses. 

157a Hist. Jas. £7(1825) 130 Capten James Bruce. . Tohne 
Robesoun, in Braydwodside, his andsenye*. a 1575 Diurn. 
Occurr. (Bannatyne) 330 Handscnyie of Scotland.. wes set 
on the castcll heid of Edinburgh. 1591 R. Bruce^ Eleven 
Sertu. Pviija (Jam.), He gaue them handseinyeis of his 
visible presence, as was the tabernacle, the ark. a 1605 
Montgom esie PoemsMx. 8 Funerall mark and handsenjic. 

t Hand servant. Obs. [Cf. handmaid.'] A 
servant attending upon one ; an attendant. 

1576 Chr. Prayers in Priv. Prayers (1851) 443 The devil, 
and his handservant the world. 

Ha'ndshake. A shake of the hand : cf. next. 

1873 Tristram Moab xviii. 344, I gave him a hearty hand- 
shake. 1878 BaowNiNG Poets Croisic 130 Let me return 
your handshake I 

Hand-shacking. Shaking of hands in greet- 
ing or leave-taking. 

1805 Wordsw. Waggoner in. 45 What tears of rapture, 
what vow-making, Profound entreaties, and hand-shaking ! 
1859 Geo. Eliot A. Bede 50 That pleasant confusion of 
laughing interjections, and hand-shakings, and * How are 
you's '. 1883 Black Shandon Bells xxx, There was much 
hand-shaking on the steps of the Abercorn Club. 

t Ha'ndsmooth, a. and adv. Obs. exc. dial. 

A. adj. Level or flat as if smoothed with the 
hand ; smooth to the hand. 

1530 Palsgr. 452/2, I beate downe to the grounde, or I 
beate down hande smothe, je arrase. This castell was 
beate downe hande smothe with ordonaunce. 1558 Mor- 
wyng Ben Gorton (1567)6 ludas .. spedely set upon them, 
beat them downe handsmoth. 1590 T. Watson Death Sir 
F. Walsiu^ham 233 Poems (Arb.) 165 O heards and tender 
flocks, o handsmooth plains, a 1603 T. Cartwright Con/ttt. 
Rhem. N. T. (16 18) 505 This Epistle . . beateth it down as 
hand -smooth as it doth the sacrifices, 
b. Jig. Flat, plat, unqualified. 

161a W. ScLATEa Minister's Portion^?. Ded., Having no 
such evidence.. to carry away so handsmooth a conclusion. 

B. adv. Flatly; downright; without check, 
interruption, or qualification. 

1600 Abp. Abbot Exp. Jonah 500 He fretteth and chafeth 
hand-smooth with the Lord. 1610 Healey St. Aug. Citie 
of God 768 This they avouch, hand-smooth. 1631 Cetestina 
xi. 130 Shee . . will seaze hand-smooth on a whole drove of 
us at once. 1659 H. MoaE fmmort. Soul 11. xvii. (1662) 137 
All things goe on hand-smooth for it, without any check or 
stop. 168a Mas. Behn City Heiress in. i, Let em accuse 
me if they please, I come off hand- smooth with Ignoramus, 
a 1825 Forby Voc.E.Anglia, Hand-smooth, uninterruptedly, 
without obstacle ; also entirely. He ate it up handsmooth '. 

Handsome (hje'n d s#m), a. (adv.). Forms : 5 
hondsom, 5-6handsum,5-8 handsom,6 hande- 
som(e, hansum, 6-7 hansom(e, 6- handsome. 
[Known only from 15th c, f. Hand sb. + -some : 
cf. toothsome. Cf. early mod. (16th c.) Ger. hand- 
sam, Ger. dial, and EFris. handsam, early mod. 
Du. handsaem, Du. handzaam, all in sense 1.] 

fl. Easy to handle or manipulate, or to wield, 
deal with, or use in any way. Obs. 

e I43S Torr. Portugal 1301 Sir Torrent gaderid good cobled 
stonys, Good and handsom ffor the nonys. c 1440 Protnp. 
Parv. 225/2 Handsum, or esy to hond werke . . (Pynson 
hansum\tnanualis. c 1450 Lonelich 6>«/7xiv. 695 Lyghtcrc 
and more hondsom it was Thanne his owen [ax]. 1551 
Robinson tr. More's Utop. 11. (1895) 262 Both easy to be 
caried, and handsome to be moued. 1598 Grenewey 
Tacitus' Ann. 11. iv. 37 Neither were the barbarous huge 
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targets, and long pikes so handsome, among trees and low 
shrubs, as darts and swords. 

t b. Handy, ready at hand, convenient, suitable. 
Obs. or dial. 

1530 Tindale Prol. Lev. in Doct. Treat. (1848) 428 Be- 
ware of allegories ; for there is not a more handsome or apt 
thing to beguile withal than an allegory. 1545 Raynold 
Byrih Mankynde (1564) 93 b. Whiche of these partes shall 
seeme moste commodious and handsome to take it out by. 
1577 B. Googe Hcresbach's Hnsb. tv. (1586) 183 b, Carryall 
your Coames into some handsome place, where you meane 
to make your Honie. J577 St. Aug. Manual Pref., A short 
and handsome abridgement of the chosen saytnges of the 
holy fathers. x6oo Holland Livy xxv. xxix. 571 Whatso- 
euer came next to their hands, and lay handsome for them, 
they rifled. 1678 Cuoworth Intcll. Syst. 505 Aikcuoi/ quasi 
St<jubt> ; the Letter Cappa, being only taken in for the more 
handsom pronunciation. 1807 Pike Sources M ississ. (1B10) 
7 On the west shore, there is a very handsome situation for 
a garrison. 1851 Carlvle Sterling 111. iii. (1872) 184 A 
handsome shelter for the next two years. 

2. Of action, speech, etc.: Appropriate, apt, 
dexterous, clever, happy : in reference to language, 
sometimes implying gracefulness of style (cf. 3, 6). 
? Obs. exc. U.S. 

1563-87 Foxe A. M. (1596) 9/2 He wrote a sharpe and 
an handsome letter to Celestinus. 1642 Rogers Naatnan 
239 An handsome sudden evasion. 1652-62 Heylin Cosmogr. 
1. (1682) 121 They fell upon this handsom project. 1690 
Luttrell Brief Ret. (1857) II. 106 Mr. Recorder in a band- 
some speech congratulated the King on his happy successe 
in Ireland. 171a Steele Sped. No. 455 F 2 Close Reasoning, 
and handsome Argumentation. 1749 Fielding Tom Jones 
xy. xi, He determined to quit her, if he could but find a 
handsome pretence. 1837 Ht. Martineau Soc. A mer. 1 1 1. 
83 They use the word ' handsome ' much more extensively 
than wc do : saying that Webster made a handsome speech 
in the Senate. 

b. Of an agent: Apt, skilled, clever. Obs. exc. 
in U.S , or as associated with other senses. 

1547 Salesbury Welsh Dict. t Hylaiv, handsome. 1561 T. 
Norton Calvin's Inst. jv. xx. (1634) 735 O handsome ex- 
positors ! 1570 Levins Manip. 162/11 Handsome, scitus. 
1574 Hellowes Gueuara's Earn. Ep. (1577) 83 Vo« would 
haue bene more handsome to colour Cordouan skinnes, then 
to haue written processe. a 1631 Drayton Moou.Calf(R.), 
If some handsome players would it take, It (sure) a pretty 
interlude would make. 18.. Presbyterian {Americanisms), 
A writer is styled ' a very handsome author meaning a good 
and clever one, and quite irrespective of his appearance, which 
may be the reverse of comely. 1883 Standard 22 Feb. 3/7 
The bitch was a most handsome winner when she killed. 

1 3. Proper, fitting, seemly, becoming, decent. 

1597 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. xxix. § 3 Came to Church in 
hansome holiday apparcll. 1610 Barrough Meth. Physick 
v. xvi. (1639) 304 Let all things be clean and handsome 
about him. 1624 Fletcher Rule a Wife ill. i, Go get you 
handsom. 1654 in Whittock*s Zootomia To Author A iv b, 
Wit, Learning, and Variety of matter, put into a handsom 
Dresse. 

4. Of fair size or amount; 'decent , fair, con- 
siderable, moderately large. Now unusual. 

1577 B. Googe Heresbach's Husb. 11. (1586) 66 b, So groweth 
it to a handsome height, meete to shadowe hearbes. a 1649 
Winthbop New Eng. (1825) I. 7 The wind at E. and by N. 
a handsome gale with fair weather. 1670 Narbobougm 
Jrnl. in Acc. Sev. Late Voy, 1. (171 1) 31 Cut the Bodies in 
good handsome pieces. 1725 Braoley Fam. Diet. s.v. Age, 
Two handsome Glasses of this Water may be drank every 
Morning fasting, c 1730 Burt Lett. N. Scotl. (1818) I. 164 
Tbey export pretty handsome quantities of pickled salmon. 

i 1812 Bracken ridge Jrnl. in Views Louisiana (1814) 231 It 
continues a handsome width. 1851 Carlvle Sterling 1. m. 
(1872) 14 The soil, everywhere of handsome depth. 

j D. Of a sum of money, a fortune, a gift, etc. : 
Considerable. Now (by association with 5) in 

j stronger sense: Ample, generous, liberal, munificent. 
1577 B. Googe Heresbach's Husb. 1. (1586) 10 b, I graunt 
I coulde make a good handsome gayne of them. 1660 F. 
Brooke tr. Le Blanc's Trav. 270 Having, .given him a 
handsome piece of money to unlock his secret. 1788 
Priestley Lect. Hist. v. Iiii. 410 To get handsome fortunes 

I by small profits, and large dealings. 1811 Sporting Mug. 
XXXVI II. 210 By a handsome price he meant a good price. 
183s Marryat Jac. Faithf. xxxix, She has been told that 
he has left you something handsome. 1855 Thackeray 
Rose # Rin?\\\, King Valeroso also sent Sir Tornaso ..a 
handsome order for money. 1881 Daily T el. 28 Jan., His 
pay. .very much handsomer than his brother Jack gets. 

c. Humorously, of a reproof or punishment: 
Ample, strong, severe, 'fine*. 

1726 Adv. Capt. R. Boyle 131 And reproach d me in a 
handsome Manner. 1796 Grose Diet. Vulg. Tongue, Hand- 
some Reward, This, in advertisements, means a horse- 
whipping. 1824 Scott St. Rouan's xi, Finding the cow- 
boy, with a shirt about him. .and treating him to a handsome 
drubbing. . . . 

5. Of conduct, etc. : Fitting, seemly, becoming ; 
courteous, gTaeious, polite. Now in stronger sense, 
denoting a quality that evokes moral admiration 
(cf. sense 6) : Generous, magnanimous. . 

1621 Fletcher Pilgrim iv. ii, Was it fair plav? did it 
appear to you handsome ? 1673 S. C Rules of C ivility 56 
Because it is not so handsom to sit full in his face, it will be 
esteemed good Breeding, if he place himself en profile ox 
something side ways. 1693-4 Gibson m Lett. Lit. Men 
(Camden) 219 Twill be handsome for me first to apply 
myself to the Provost, for fear it should otherwise be not 
well taken. 1782 Opie in J. J. Rogers Opic $ Wks. (1878) 
24, I was introduced to Sir Josh, who said many handsome 
things of mc both to my face and behind my hack. 1830 
J. H. Monk Bentley 115 Through this handsome conduct of 
the dean the dispute was amicahly settled. 1863 Mrs. C. 
Clarke Shahs. Char. vi. 142 In the sequel, however, Ford 
does make a handsome atonement. 

9-2 
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b. spec. Of military exploits: Soldierly, gallant, j 
brave, admirable. Obs. or arch. 

1665 M anley Grotius' Low C. Warres 293 Now wa* a very 
handsom Sally made out of Coevorden. 1736 Shelvocke 
/ oy. ronmt World (1757) 454 [The] second lieutenant, who | 
made a handsom resistance. 181a Wellington Pis/, j 
4 Aug. in Examiner 31 Aug. 552/2, 1 enclose.. [a] report of 
a very handsome affair with the enemy's cavalry. 

6. Having a fine form or figure * usually in con- j 
jnnction with full size or stateliness; ; * beautiful with 
dignity 1 (J. > * fine (The prevailing current sense.) 

1590 Spensea F. Q. ti. iv. 3 A handsom stripling. 160 j 
R. Johnson Kingd.Sf Comntw.(i6oi) 69 The streetes. .more 
neate and handsome then those of Italy. 1604 Shaks. Oth. 
iv. Hi. 37 This Lodoutco is a proper man. . A very handsome 
man. i6m Wither Mistr. Philar. Wks. (1633) 710 Who 
could dote on thing so common As meer outward handsome 
Woman? i66» J. Davies tr. Olearius' Voy. Ambass. 17 
Young Lords, very handsome, both as to Face and Body. 
1717 Laoy M. W. Montagu Let. to Ctess Mar jo Rlar., 
She appeared to me handsomer than before. 1783 Cowper ' 
Lett. 10 Nov., I can look at.. a handsome tree, every day of 
my life with new pleasure. 1841 James Brigan*l\\ % He was 
one of the handsomest and most splendid Cavaliers of his 
day. 1849 — Woodman ii, A large and handsome room, 
lined entirely with beautiful carved oak. 1846 J. Baxter 
Libr. Pract. Agric. (ed. 4) I. 281 New and vigorous 
shoots, producing much better and handsomer plants. 1855 
Thackeray Rose a> Ring xvii, She is very pretty, but oot 
so extraordinarily handsome. 

B. adv. = Handsomely (in various senses). 
Now only in vulgar use, exc. in proverb Handsome 
is that handsome docs. 

? a 1400 Morte Arth. 2128 Thowe arte to hye by be halfe, 

1 hete be in trouthe ! Thowe salle be handsomere hye, with 
be helpe of my Lorde I 1591 Troub. RaigneK. John n6ti) 
53 This geere doth cotton hansome, That couetousnesse so 
cunningly must pay the lechers ransome. 1597 Shaks. 

2 Hen. IV, 11. iv. 303 Proue that euer I dresse my selfe 
handsome, till thy returne. 1766 Goldsm. Vic. W. i, She 
would answer, * they are as Heaven made them — handsome 
enough, if ih'ey be good enough ; for handsome is that 
handsome docs '. 1796 Grose Diet. Vulg. Tongue s. v., 
Handsome is that handsome does; a proverh frequently 
cited by ugly women. 1840 Dickens Bam. Rudge i, Do 
you suppose Highwaymen don't dress handsomer than that? 

t Handsome, v. Obs. [f. prec. adj.] trans. 
To make handsome (in various senses) ; to fit, 
adapt ; to make seemly or becoming, bring to a 
proper condition also with up) ; to beautify, adorn. 

«555 W. Wat reman Fardle Facions App. 324 Let the 
ploughe be handesomed for them also, acording to their 1 
sortes. 1593 Donne Sat. i, Him . .all repute For his device, in j 
handsoming a suit [of clothes].. to have the best conceit. , 
1600 Surflkt Countrie Farme 1. x. 48 He shall ouerlooke 
his warren to stoare it a new, and to handsome vp the 
earths. 1657 R. Ligon Barbadoes (1673) 42 Some of the 
Planters that meant to handsom their houses, were minded 
to send for gilt leather, and hang their rooms with thaL 

Handsomeish (liae-nstfmif), a. nonce-wd. [f. 
as prec. +-I8H.] Somewhat handsome. 

1754 Richardson Grandison (181 1) VI. 339 He is a fine, 
jolly, hearty, handsomeish man. 

Handsomely (harnsrmli), adv. [f. as prec. 
+ -LY -.] In a handsome manner. 

+ 1. Conveniently, handily, readily. Obs. 

1547-6* Bauldwin Mor. Philos. (ed. Palfr.) 77 Heauy 
things snail little grieve him that can handsomely bear 
them. 1577 B. Googe Heresbach's JFfvsb. iv. (1586) 173 
If you can handsomely convey them, it is best to hring from j 
the Sea, little Rockes with the Weedes and all uppon them. 
1653 Goooabo Let. 28 July in Mert. Reg. II. 396, I finde 
that 1 cannot handsomely or indeed without great preiudice 
. .come to Oxford. 1669 Shadwell Royal Shepherdess iv. I 
Wks. 1720 I. 280 If thou canst handsomely, do it, and be 
back early in the morning. 

+ 2. Fitly, appropriately, aptly. Obs. 

1553 T. Wilson Rhet. (1580) 6 Though he can handsomely 
sette them together. 1561 T. Norton Calvin's Inst. 111. 202 
How much more fitly and more hand somely might these 
thinges be applied by way of allegoric 1635-56 Cowley 
Duvideis iv. note 13 The 20 years of the Arks abiding at 
Curiath'jearim will be handsomely made up. 1693 Salmon 
Bates' Dispens. 11.(1713)606 Heterogenous Bodies, which can 
never handsomly mix together. 17x1 Addison Sped. No. 13 
r 4 He says very handsomly. .that he does not act for gain. 

+ 3. Skilfully, dexterously, cleverly. Obs. 

1551 Robinson tr. More's Utop. 1. (1895) 100 To handle 
the matter wyttelye and handesomelye for the purpose. 
1624 T. Scott ind Pt. Vox Pop. 57, I have known some 
under the cullour of selling Tobacco have carried letters 
handsomly, privily in the balls or roules. 1648 Gage West 
Ind. 26 The cards were handsomely shuffled. 1655 Fuller , 
Ck. Hist. 1. i. § 7 The lesuite handsomely answers, That | 
Peter was then probably from home. 

b. Carefully ; without haste, gently, gradually. 
Now only Naut. (Cf. Cannily.) 

1550 Coverdale Spir. Perle xxiL (1588) 212 He hath a 
sure eie to the stern to rule that as handsomly and cunn- 
ingly as he can. 1570 Dee Math. Pre/. 31 Poure in water, 
handsomly. 1658 Rowland Mou/et's Theat. Ins. 915 Lay 
it handsomely aod as closely on as the sick can endure it. 
1769 Falcohea Diet. Marine (1789*, Lower handsomely t 
and lower cheer ly t are opposed to each other, the former 
being the order to lower gradually, and the latter to lower 
expeditiously. 1832 Marry at N. Forsterv, Ease off the 
main sheet, handsomely my lad— not too much. 1867 Smyth 
Sailer's \Vord~bk. y Handsomely, signifies steadily or leis- 
urely ; as 4 lower away handsomely 1 when required to be 
done gradually and carefully. The term handsomely* 
repeated, implies ' have a care ; not so fast ; tenderly '. 

4. With • becoming or elegant action; in good 
style, neatly, elegantly. Now rare. 

158a Munoay Eng. Rom. Life in Harl. Misc. <Malh.) 1 1. 
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179 After they are risen, they fold vp theyr shcetes hand- 
somelie. 1684 Bunyan Pilgr, 11. 161 The girl was to be com- 
mended, for she answered the Musick hansoniely. a 1754 
Fielding Journey 1. xxv, Instruct a child in the science of 
coming handsomely into a room. 1809 M. Cutler in Life 
Jrnls. <y Corr. (1888) II. 34! Dr. Griffin preached a good 
sermon, handsomely delivered. 1870 Daily Neius 16 Apr., 
I11 the end, Kirkup threw his man handsomely. 

b. Ironically, in reference to reproof or punish- 
ment : Severely, * fiuely \ ' in fine style \ 

»553 T. Wilson Rhet. 2 Phavorinus the Philosophier did 
hit a yong man over the thumbes very handsomely. % 1628 
Shirley Witty Fair One 1. Hi, You take pains to whip me 
so handsomely. 1716 Lady M. W. Montagu Let. to 
Ctess Mar 3 Aug., We were all Sunday night tossed very 
handsomely. 1838 Dickens Nich. Nick, xxvii, The French- 
man who cleaned you out so handsomely last night. 

5. In accordance with what is becoming in con- 
duct ; courteously, graciously ; decently ; now in 
stronger sense, Generously, magnanimously. 

1548 Udall Erasm. Par. Luke vi. 74 That it maie please 
God handsomly and fauourahly to seod the good aide of 
his spirite. 1660 F. Brooke tr. Le Blam's Trav. ai He 
maintained them handsomely, and near his person. 1708 N. 
Frowde Life Adv. Voy. (1773) 120 If I could handsomely 
have refrained going to the House. 1827 I. W. Choker in 
Diary 18 Feb., The Duke spoke handsomely of Canning in 
all their personal intercourse. 188$ Manch. Exam. 11 
June 4/7 It is admitted that in giving this pledge the 
Government have acted handsomely. 

b. liberally, generously, amply ; usually in re- 
ference to a payment or gift. 

173S P. T. in Pope's Lett. I. Suppl. 20 If you'll pay the 
Paper and Print, and allow me handsomely for the Copy. ! 
1778 Johnson in Mad. D'Arhlay Diary 26 Sept. ? * He must 
come down very handsomely with a settlement.' 1861 M. 
Pattison Ess. (i88<?) I. 41 Edward, .granted new privileges 
to the Hanse association, for which they were always ready 
to pay handsomely. 

6. So as to have a fine or pleasing aspect ; admir- 
ably, beautifully. 

1610 Shaks. Temp. v. i. 293 Goe Sirha, to my Cell .. trim 
it handsomely. 1657 Lkxh* Barbadoes (1673) 14, 10 
Soldiers, .as proper men as I have seen, and as handsomely 
cloathed. 1766 Goldsm. Vic. W. xxxi, He now therefore 
entered, handsomely drest in his regimentals. 181a Bracken- 
ridge Views Louisiana (1814 130 A vast plain . .handsomely 
diversified with prairie and woodland. 

Handsomeness (hae-nstfmnes). [f. as prec, 
+ -ness.] The quality of being handsome. 

+ 1. Convenience, handiness ; fitness. Obs. 

1530 Palsgr. 229/1 Hansomnesse, aduenanteti. _ 1552 
Huloet, Boke whyche for hansomenes may be carted in 
iourney. 1626 Bacon Sytva § 14 For handsomeness sake 
. .it were good you hang the upper Glass upon a Nail. 

+2. Skill, dexterity, ability, cleverness; propriety, 
becomingness, decency. Obs. 

1555 W. Watheman Fardle Facions it. vi. 151 Teachinge 
them to ride, to shote.. with great diligence, and handsome- 
nes. 1611 Cotgr., HabileU . . readinesse, handsomenesse, 
dexteritie. 1656 Jeanes Fuln. Christ 66 There^ may be 
decency or handsomnesse in the first usage of a thing. 

3. Gracionsness, courtesy {obs.) ; magnanimity, 
liberality. 

a 1616 Beaum. & Fl. Wit without M. 1. i, He will not 
look with any handsomeness Upon a woman. Mod. We f 
must admit the handsomeness of the reward. 

4. Seemliness or pleasantness of aspect, or (obs.) 
of style ; elegance, neatness ; beanty, comeliness j 
in mod. use, beauty of a somewhat stately kind. 

1598 Hakluvt Voy. 1. 248 (R.) Townes and villages also, 
hut built out of order, and with no hansomeness. a 1616 
Beaum. & Fl. Wit without M. 1. i, A goodly woman ; And 
to her handsomeness she bears her state, Reserved and 
great. 1687 Settle Refi. Dryden 75 Hansomeness in a 
man I have heard of . . but never of Beauty before. 1837 
Hare Guesses Ser. 1. (1873) 3 2 Handsomeness is the more 
animal excellence, beauty the more imaginative. 189a E. 
Reeves Homeward Bound 195 Admiration of the pictur- 
esque handsomeness of the men. 

xEandspi&e (hae*nd|spaik), sb. Also 7 -spiek, 
•speck, 7-8 -speek, 9 -spec. [ad. early mod.Dn. 
handspaecke, mod.Du. kandspaak y in same sense (f. 
spaak, MDu. spake pole, rod). In Eng. app. assimi- 
lated to SriKE (or in quot, 1615 to pike).j 

1. A wooden bar, used as a lever or crow, chiefly 
on ship-board and in artillery-service. It is rounded I 
at the one end by which it is held and square at 
the other, and usually shod with iron. 

1615 E. S. Britain's Buss in Arb. Gamer 111. 627 Two 
or three handpikes, of ash. 1626 Ca ft. Smith Accid. Yng. 
Seamen 31 A gunners quadrant, a hand spike, a crow of 
iron, to mount a pcece. 1648-78 Hexham Dutch Dict. t 
Handt-speecke, Bar, or Hand-Spiek. 1691 T. H[ale] Acc. 
New Invent. 119 Nautical Staticfcs, and Mechanicks, relat- 
ing to Pullies and Crows, Handspecks. 1696 Phillips (ed. I 
5), A Handspecky a Wooden Leaver, used in stead of a Crow j 
of 1 roo to traverse the Ordnance [1706 (ed. Kersey), or to ; 
heave in a Windlass to weigh up the Anchor 1. 1748 F. 
Smith Voy. Disc. I. 53 The lee .. was cleared from the 
Head of the Ship with Handspikes. 1836 Marbyat 
Midsh. Easy xiv, Jack knocked him down with a hand- 
spike. £1850 Rudim. Navig. (Weale) 123 Haudspec. 
1860-75 Ure's Diet. Arts (ed. 7) II. 782 Handspike, a 
strong wooden har, used as a lever to move the windlass and 
capstan in heaving the anchor. 

2. Incorrectly for Sc. handspake, Hakdspoke. 

3. alt rib. and Comb. y as hands pike- end \ -man; 
handapike-ring (Arlil/.) t the thimble on the 
trail transom of a gun, for the handspike by which 
it is manoeuvred. 
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1859 F. A. Griffiths Artit. Man. (1862) 20S The assistant 
hand^pikemen will attend the compressors. 1883 Stevenson 
Treat, /si. iv. xx, Pretty handy with a h.mdspike-end. 

Ha ndspike, v. [f. piec. sb.] trans. To move 
or strike with a handspike. 

1776 in Harper's Mag. Sept. (1883) 547/2 In the act of 
hand-spiking up the Canon into the embrasure. 1837 
Makryat Dog-Jieuil vi, He never would have hand>piked me. 

Ha ndspoke. In Sc. -spake, -spaik, -spike. 
[See Spoke.] A spoke or bar of wood carried in 
the hand ; spec, one of those nscd in carrying the 
coffin at a funeral in Scotland. 

1737 Walker Remark. Pass. 140 (Jam.) Friends would 
not suffer them to put their hands to a handspaik, tho' they 
offered. 18 16 Scott Aniiq. xxxi, The cofhn, covered with 
a pall, and supported upon handspikes hy the nearest 
relatives. 1850 Loudon's Ettcycl. Gard. 515 The carrying 
lever, or handspoke is used in pairs for carrying tubs of 
plants or other bodies .. Two of them united to a platform of 
boards form the common hand-barrow. 

Hand-staff. 

1. A staff-like handle ; spec, that part of a flail 
by which it is held. 

14.. Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 594/47 Matiutercium, an hand- 
staf. Item..zn handele. e 1440 Promp. Parv. 165/2 Fleyl 
staffe or honde staffe. ^ 1688 R. Holme Armoury 111. 333/1 
The Caplings [of a flaill . . are the strong douhle Leathers 
made fast to the top of the Hand*staff. 1827 H. Neele 
Rom. Hist. (183O 1. 77 Every English lance was red to the 
hand-staff with blood. 1831 J. Holland Manuf. Metal I. 
161 By means of the reciprocating motion of a lever to which 
tin bellows] the racket or handstaff is attached. 

*t* 2. A popular name of some asterism ; according 
to Jamieson, 1 supposed to be Orion's sword \ Obs. 

1513 Douglas JEntis viii. Prol. 154 The son, the sevin 
stemis, and the Charll wane, The elwand, the elementis, and 
Arthuris hufe, The borne and the hand staff, a 1605 Mont- 
gomery Fly ting w. Polwart 419 Be the. . Charlewaine, Be 
the homes, the handstaff, and the king's ell. 

f 3. A staff carried as a weapon. Obs. 

The word is a literal rendering of the Hebrew. 

x6n Bible Ezek. xxxix.9 They, .shall . .burne the weapons 
. . the bowes and the arrow cs, and the handstaues [marg. 
iauelins, 1383 Wyclif stafs of hond] and the speares. 

t Handstone. Obs. A si one that can be lifted 
or thrown with the hand. 

1598 Gbenewey Tacitus' Ann. iv. xi. 107 The barbarians 
. . now threw hand -stones against the rampire. a 1725 A. 
Simson Descr. Galloway (1823) 27 (J*m.) A cairn, or great 
heap of small hand stones, with five or six high stones erected. 

Handstroke (h»*nd 1 stn?uk). Also handi-, 
handystroke. [f. Hand sb. + Stroke. For the 
variant handistrohe, handy stroke t cf. Hakd-blow 
and Handy a.] 

f 1. A stroke or blow with the hand. To come to 
handstrokes {handy strokes), to come to blows or 
hand-to-band fighting. So to be at handstrokes, clc. 

a. 1523 Ld. Bersers Froiss. I, xx. 30 They shulde soone 
assemble to gether to fyght at hande strokes. 1548 Hall 
Chron., Hen, Vf, 90 After thei came to hande strokes : 

freate was the fight. 1625-6 Purchas Pilgrims 11. i486 
mmediately we came to handstrokes. c 1840 Manning Let. 
to Archdeacon Hare in Purcell Life (ed. 4) I ■ 163 Till I can 
come, as Hohbes says, to handstrokes with you. 

/3. 1548 Hall Chroti., Hen. V, 50 When thei came to 
handystrokes. 1589 Disc. Voy. Spaine % Port. (1881) 104 
Having beaten an Enemie at handie strokes. 160a Hist. 
Eng. in HarL Misc. (Malh.) II. 455 To. .bring the matter 
to handy strokes. 1692 R. L'Estrange Josephus, Wars ni. 
xix. (1733) 687 Provoking them to handy Strokes. 

2. atlrib. (See quot) 

1880 C. A W. Troyte in Grove Diet. Mus. 1. 2ig/2 [The 
bell] would in swinging past that point raise the rope ; this 
gives the ringer a second pull . .and this is called the * hand- 
stroke ' pull. 

+ Hand-tame, a. Obs. Tame and submissive 
to handling; mild, gentle. Hence Hand-tame- 
ness, submissiveness, gentleness, mansuetude ; also 
KaJidtamed a., reduced to submission. 

A1300 E. E. Psalter xxxiii[i]. 3 (Matz.1 Here handtamc 
{mans net i] and faine withal. Ibid. xliv. fxlv.l 5 For 
sothnes, and handtamenes, And rightwisenes, pat in be es. 
c 1325 Poem Times Edw. IJ, 398 in Pol. Songs (Camden) 
341 To waxen al hand-tame that rathere weren so proude. 
a 1400-50 Alexander 504 As scho were hand-tame, e 1460 
TowncUy Myst. (Surtees) 98 We ar mayde hand tamyd, 
Withe these gentlery men. 

Hand to hand, adv.phr. K a.). Also + hand 
unto hand (obs. rare). With close approach of 
hands; at close quarters; man to man. (Chiefly 
in reference to fighting.) 

e 1400 Destr. Troy 10351 Neuer hond vnto hond harmyt 
he nother. a 1533 Ld. Bebnkrs Iluon xliii. 144 To fyght 
with me hand to hande. 1589 R. Habvev PL Perc. 9 My 
selfe drinking hand to hand with the founder of them. 1640 
Lo. Kvnalmeakv in Lismore Papers Ser. 11. (1888) IV. 147 
The King went imediatoly with him, and there talk'd hand 
to hand some three houres. 1847 Grote Greece (1862) III. 
xL 434 A close combat hand to hand was indispensable. 

b. atlrib. or adj. (with - -). 

1836 Lytton A theus{iZyj)\. 478 The hand-to-hand valour 
of the Greeks. 1879 Fhouoe Caesar xiv. 209 In these hand- 
to-hand engagements there were no wounded. 

Hand to mouth, phr. (a., sb.). 

1. From hand to mouth : by consuming food as 
soon as it is obtained; with attention to immediate 
wants only; without provision for the future ; im- 
providently, thriftlessly. 

1500 Barclay Shyp 0/ Folys (i8 74 > II. 45 Theyr vayne 
myiides to farther thynges is dull Saue on that uhich from 
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handc to mouth is brought. X571 Oolding Calvin on Ts. 
lxviii. ii Hungery folkes that are fed from hand too moutlu 
1660 HiCKERiNGU L Jamaica (1661) 56 No supply, But just 
from hand to mouth, no Granary. 1790 CowpEaZ-r/. to Nciv- 
tou 5 Feb., I subsist, as the poor are vulgarly said to do, from 
hand to mouth. 1887 lEssorr A ready Introd. 14 We in the 
country are one and all living from hand to mouth. 

2. allrib. or adj. ovith--). Involving immediate 
consumption or, trans/., disposal of goods) as 
soon as obtained ; aiming at the satisfaction of 
present needs only ; improvident. 

1748 Richardson Clarissa Ci8n) III. 181 Contented with 
hand-to-mouth conveniencies. i860 W. G. Clark Vac. Tour 
10 The hand-to-mouth purblind policy of your Government. 
189a W. Pike Barren Ground N. Canada 71 Very agree- 
able after the hand-to-mouth existence we had been leading. 

3. sb. Lack of provision for the fnture. 

1864 Tennyson En.Ard. 116 Low miserable lives of hand- 
to-mouth. 

Hand -vice. A vice that may be held in 
one hand. Sometimes applied to a small movable 
vice that can be fixed to a bench. 

161 1 Corca., Oberon . . the hand -vice, or toole, wherewith 
a Locksmith holds a key as he tiles it. 1669 Sturm v 
Mariner's Mag. 11. 51 You should have a Hand-Vice, so 
made as to screw into the edge of a Board for your use. 1703 
Moxon Mech. Excrc. 5 The Office of the Hand -Vice, is to 
hold small work in, that may require often turning about. 
1822 Imison Sc. Art II. 426 Fix a hand-vice to some part 
of it where no work is intended to be. 

Hand-waled, a. Sc. Also 7 -weal'd, 
8-9 -wailed. [See Wale v.] Chosen or selected 
by hand ; individually or carefnlly selected, picked. 

1671 True Nonconf. 293 Communicating with hand-weal'd 
companions. 1719 Ramsav Ep. to Hamilton 2 Sept. 74 Sic 
wordy, wanton, hand-wail'd ware. 1727 Walker Remark. 
Pass. 58 (Jam.) To apprehend and bring to condign punish- 
ment our hand-wail'd murderers. 1818 Scott llrt. Midi, x, 
The hand- waled murderers, whose hands are hard as horn 
wi' haudin the slaughter- weapons. [By Scott app. thought 
to refer to wales on the hands.] 

So Hand-waling 1 (-waillingf), vbl. sb. 

1709 ? W. GuTHans Serm. 15 (Jam.) Tho* ye be a singular 
waill d companie . . and the best that by hand wailling can 
he waill'd out of Clydesdale. 

Handwarp : sec Handy warp. 

t Ha'ndwhile. Obs. Also j3. handlang- 
while, mod.Sc. hanla'while. [OE. hamt-hwil: 
see Hand and While sb.] A moment, an instant, 
a span (of time). 

c 1000 Alfric Horn. I. 294 Da tid o55e 5a hand-hwile be 
min Faeder jesette burh his mihte. c iaoo Obmin 12166 patt 
deofell let te Laferrd scon.. inn an hannd while, .pe kinedo- 
mess alle. a 1225 Ancr. R. 146 Hure bet is agon in one 
handhwule ! 1377 Langu P. PI. B. xix. 267 J>ise foure . . 
harwed in an hand while al holy scripture. c 1400 Destr. 
Troy 11030 Halpe hym to horse in a hond qwhile. 1556 J. 
Hevwood Spider $ F. xxx. 23 Conscience euery hand while 
thou doste cry. 1646 F. Hawkins Youth's Be/uzv.(i663) 27 
Contradict not at every hand-while, that which others say. 

0. 1:1460 Towneley Myst. (Surtees) 109, I may not syt at 
my note, A hand lang while. 1802 J. Sibbald Chron. Scot. 
Poetry Gloss. (Jam.), Handwhile, vulg. Hanla-while, a 
short time. Mod. Sc. He canna sit still a hanla' while, 

Ha'nd-woman, Obs. or dial. 

f 1. A female attendant ; a handmaid. Obs. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 2593 Sar. .had hir wit a hand womman, 
bat agar hight. Ibid. 10906, 1 am mi lauerd hand-wimman, 

2. {dial.) 

1847-78 Halliwell, Hand-woman, a midwife. Devon. 

Handwork (harnd,wx?ik). Forms: 1 -weorc, 
3-5 -werk, 6- work ; also 0. 3-5 hande-, 
(honde-) -werk, wark. [OE. hand-weorc, found 
beside the more frequent hand-geweorc Handiwork. 
In ME. the northern dialect had hande-werk, as if 
f, an inflected form of hand ; perh. after ON. 
hatida-verk. When the e became mute in 14th c, 
this also sank into hand-wcrk.'] 

+ 1. A thing or quantity of things wrought or 
made by the hands; - Handiwork i. Obs. 

a 1000 Riddles xxi. 7 Sine hondweorc smiba. a 1300 E. E. 
Psalter cxxx\\\[\\. 8 pi hend-werke ne forsake for-bi. c 1325 
Metr. Horn. 71 This RIakary Come unto the cyte . . To sell 
thar hys handwerke. a 1420 Hoccleve De Reg. Princ. 3340 
His handwerk and his creature. 1594 Kvd Cornelia in 
Dodsley O. PI. (1780) II. 253 Thou heaven's hand- work Fair 
Illium. 1895 Morris Beowulf '16 The best of all war-shrouds, 
The hand- work of Weland. 

P. £1200 Ormin 5054 Mann iss Godess handewerrc. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 1155 (Cott.) Mi handewark als egges me. 
C 1340 Ibid. 20222 (Fairf.j Kepe bi hande werk fra shame. 
C1470 HENaY Wallace 11. 186 Quhi will thow giff thi 
handewark for nocht? 

2. Work done with the hands ; working with the 
hands ; manual operation or labour ; now esp. as 
distinguished from work done by or with machinery. 

? a 1000 Ecctes. Inst. 3 in Thorpe Laws II. 404 (Bosw.) 
purh 5aet handweorc. c 1400 Rom. Rose 6683 Of his hond- 
werk wolde he gete Clothes to wiyne hym. 1552 Latimer 
Setfti. %Rcm. (184 s) 41 They think they get their livings with 
their own handwork. 1570 Dee Math. Pre/. 39 The Archi- 
tect .. dirccteth the Mechanicieu, to handworke. 1601 
Holland Pliny II. 531 One brasen image he had of Mentors 
hand-worke. 1856 Emerson Eng. Traits, Wealth Wks. 
(Bohn) II.74 The incessant repetition of the same hand-work 
dwarfs the man. 1874 Micklethwaite Mod. Par. Churches 
261 We hear a great deal about ' handwork ' ; everything 
must he handwork. 1897 The Chiswick Press 4 The repu- 
tation for Handwork which they have acquired. 

H a* nd- worked (-w«kt\ ///. a. Worked, 
made or done by hand, and not by mechanism. 
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I 1818 Tooo, Handworked, made with hands ; formed by 
workmanship. 1861 W. F. Coi.liek Hist. Eng. Lit. 440 
The substitution of ihe bteam printing-machine for the hand- 
worked printing-press. 1887 Pall Mall G. 19 Aug. 8/2 
J land-worked bilge pumps. 1891 /did. 1 June 7/2 A speci- 
men of a hand- worked gun now in use in the navy, 

Ha'nd-WO^rker. One who works with his 
hands : opposed variously to one who works with 
his head, one who employs the hands of others, 
or one who works with a machine. 

1844 Cobden in League 10 Aug., Be he. .merchant, manu- 
facturer or handworker. 1862 I'. Morrall Needle-making 
20 The hand-workers' prices were much reduced by the 
machines. 1896 L. Echenstein Woman under Monasticism 
238 The productions of the old hand-worker. 

H a* nd- working. Working with the hands ; 
manual labour or operation. Also aitrib. 

In first two quots, a literal transl. of Gr. \«tpovpyia surgery. 

c 1400 Lanfrancs Cimrg. 7 (MS. B.\ For be ende and pe 
prophy te of surgerye ys of hand wyrchynge . . whyche techib 
vs to worche with handes in a Mannes body. I54*H7 
VicAav Auat. i. (1888) 13 Ipocras sayth, that Surgevie is 
hande wnrking in mans body, 1580 Sidney Ts. xix. i, The 
firmament.. Shewes His hand-working wonders. 

t^£a*ndworm. Obs. An acarid, the itch-insect 
(Sarcoples scabiei) which burrows in the hands. 

a 800 Corpus Gloss. 320 Briensis, honduyrm. c 1000 Voc. 
in Wright 288/4 Urcins y hand-wynn. 14. . Metr. Voc. in 
Wr.. Wulcker 625/6 Curio, hondworme. 1530 Palsgr. 229/1 
Handeworme, ciron. 1630 J. TAVLoa Wks. (N.), AH the 
world is . . to the heavens, as a hand-worme or nit may be 
compared to the world. 1677 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. 111. 
v. 274 That Animal that well near escapes his sight by reason 
of its smalness, as the A cams, the Cyro or Hand-worm, a 1693 
Ukquhart Rabelais in. xxi. 181 Fleas, Punies, Handworms. 

Ha'nd-wrist. Obs. exc. dial. [OE. hand- 
wrist y -wyrst, f. Hand + Wkist, wyrst, OKris. 
wriust wrist, and instep, Ger. rist instep.] 

1, The wrist or joint of the hand. Now dial. 

a 1000 Ags. Gloss, in Wr.-Wiilcker 216/24 Cuba, i. ulna, 
elnboga, uel hondwyrst. c logo Ibid. 356/20 Articulns, 
handwyrst. c 1325 Gloss W. de Bibtesw. in Wright Voc. 147 
Le con de la tneyu, the hand wriste. 1360 Frampton in 
Strype Ann. Re/. I. xx. 244 The hlood sprang out at my 
hand-wrists, where I was tied. 1650 Cromwell Let. 4 Sept. 
in Carlyle, Colonel Whalley only cut in the handwnst. 
1809 Parkins Culpepper's Eng. Physic. Enl.212 Bruised and 
applied to the soles of the feet and hand-wrists. [In Somer- 
setsh.. Wiltsh., and Glouces. Dialects.] 

+ 2. A cuff. Obs. rare. 

1707T. Stevens tr. Quevedo's Com. Wks. (1709) 229 Ruffles 
and Hand-wrists, to appear in sight, and represent Shirt- 
Sleeves. 

+ Ha*nd writ. Obs. [f. Hand sb. + Writ : cf. 
OE. handgewrit, and Handwriting ; also Sc. hand 
of tvrit : see Hand i 6 b.] Handwriting ; auto- 
graph; signature. 

c 1200 Ormin 13566 purrh Moysaesess hande writt. _ 1536 
BellendenCV<w/. Scot. ^1821) II. 300 He demandit thaim gif 
thay kend thair handwnttis and selis. 1560 in Tytler Hist. 
Scot. (1864) III. 397 An assured promise uuder their hand- 
writs. 1616 W. Haig in J. Russell Haigs vii. (1881) 160 
Which he pretends was of my hand writ. 1693 Sc. Presbyt. 
Eloq. (1738) n6 Deny your own Hand-Write if you dare ? 

Ha'ndwrite, v. rare. [prob. a back-formation 
from hand-writ I en > written by hand, like hand- 
made, etc. : see Hand sb. 62 b.] trans. To write 
with the hand, or with one's own hand. 

1849-53 Rdck Ch. 0/ Fathers III. ix. 223 A fine psalter . . 
hand-written. 1871 Athenaeum 13 May 584 To prove that 
Francis hand-wrote the Junian letters xs not to demonstrate 
that he composed them. 1878 Browning Poets Croisic xcv, 
I myself Hand-write what's legible yet picturesque. 

Handwriting (hDe'ndiraitirj). [Cf. L. manu- 
scriplum, Gr. x* l puyp cu P ov -] 

1. Writing with the hand ; manuscript as dis- 
tinguished from print, etc. ; the writing of a par- 
ticular hand or person, or that pertaining to 
a particular time or nation. 

1500-20 Dunbar Poems lix. 16 Versis off his awin hand vrytt- 
ing. 1639 T. Brugis tr. Camus' Mor. Rclat. 199 A young man 
that could artificially counterfeit all manner of hand writing. 
1783 Burke Rep. Comm. IndiaWks. XI. 215 A paper in his 
own handwriting. 1891 Scott &Davey Historical Documents 
46 The study of handwritings. 1893 E. M. Thompson Hand- 
Ik. Gk. <y Lat. Palseogr. Pref. 7 As he grows up the child 
developes a handwriting of his own, diverging more and 
more from the models. 

2. That which is written by hand ; manuscript ; 
a piece of written matter ; a written document or 
note. Obs. or arch. 

1534 Tindale Col. ii. 14 He . . hath put out the hand- 
wntinge that was agaynst vs. 1535 Coverdale Job \. 17 
He gaue him the sayde jyeight ofsyluer vnder an hand* 
writinge. 1576 Fleming Panopl. Episl. 155 When hand 
writing and Epistles passe too and fro in absence and dis- 
tance. 1631 Star Chamb. Cases (Camden) 66 To forge 
4 parchment leaves of an olde handwriting. 179X Mrs. 
Radcliffe Rom. Forest viii, Adeline took it up, and open- 
ing it perceived a hand-writing. 

fig. 1831 Brewster Nat. Magic ii. (1833) 10 The optic 
nerve is the channel by which the mind peruses the hand- 
writing of Nature on the retina. 

Handy, sb. north, dial. [f. Hand sb.] See 
quot. 1825. 

1681 Inv. in Biggarff Ho. of Fleming (1862) 62 Item to 
Andrew Murray ane Say a handy and a seek nndle. 1818 
Edin. Mag. Dec. 503 (J am -)» 1 flan S thc bannie frae me. 
1825 Bsockett N. C. Gloss., Handy, a small wooden vessel 
with an upright handle. 1847-78 Halliwell, Handy, a 
piggin. 
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Handy bse-ndi, , a. [In sense 1 , app. developed 
from the first element in Handiwoeik (q.v.), which 
was often written separately as handi \handie t handy \ 
being app. taken as an adj. « i manunl } , and so 
extended to other words, as labour, occupation, 
operation, art, and the like. In the later senses 
(after 1600), it appears to be a normal derivative 
of Hasd sb. + -Y. (Not directly connected with 
hendy.y] 

1 1. Of, or done by, the hand ; manual. Obs. 

[a 1310 in Wright Lyric P. xix. 60 Thin hondy werk null 
thou lete. 1477 Norton Ord. Alch. in Ashm. (1652) 49 But 
handie crafte called Arte Mechaiiicall. 1581 Marbeck Bk.of 
Notes 1077 A Temple of mans handy worke.] 

iS3S Covkrdale Haggai i. 11 Vpon men and vpon calell, 
yee and vpon all haudy laboure. 1541 R. Copland Guydon's 
Quest. Chirurg. A iij, Thynges belongynge to handy opera- 
cyon. J551 Robinson tr. M ore's Utop. 11. (1895) 148 He is 
taken froine hys handy occupation. 1576 Newton Lemnie's 
Complex. (1633) 17 Tinkers, Carters, Tipplers, handy Arti- 
ficers. 15)85 T. Washington tr. Nicholays Voy. iv. xxvii. 
146 He was punished by death as a private person, but not 
by handye execution. 1612 Woodall Surg. Mate Pref. 
Wks. '1653) s Chirnrgia, or the Handy part of healing. 
1631 Weeve« Anc. Fun. Mon. 150 Whose exercise was .. 
handy labour, digging and filling vp againe their graues. 
1713 S. Sew all Diary 15 Sept. (1879) II. 398 Took the 
Churches Handy vote ; Church sat in the Gallery. 
T b. \\ ielded by the hand ; hand to hand. 

1586 Warner Alb. Eng. 11. vii (1612) 29 Then fettle they 
to handy Armes. 

2. Ready to hand ; near at hand ; conveniently 
accessible or ready for use. 

1650 Fuller Pisgah 1. 400 It was placed very handy, and 
convenient for such as went up to sacrifice. 1775 Romans 
Hist. Florida App, 54, I .. found mahogany growing so 
handy that I took in about 4000 feet of it in a very few days. 
1852 Alas. Stowe Uncle Ton? s C. xx, Knocked down with 
the shovet or tongs, which ever came handiest. 1894 R. 
Bridges Feast 0/ Bacchus 11. 760, I happen tojiave it handy. 

3. Convenient to hanale or hold in "the hand; 
easy to be manipulated, managed, or directed. 

1694 Moxon Meek. Excrc. 105 Use has made the Mawl 
more handy for them. 1776 J. Q.Adams Wks. (1854) IX. 
382 The galleys first huilt-.werc too large to be handy. 
1880 Times 25 Dec 7/4 The ship sails well .. Steers well 
under all circumstances, and is very handy. 1897 A. Lang 
in Bookman Jan. 115/2 The volume is delightfully handy, 
and the type excellent. 

4. Ready or clever with the hands ; dexterous ; 
able to turn the hand to anything. 

1662 J. Davies tr. Olcarius* Voy. Ambass. 89 They are 
very handy, and easily imitate any thing they see done. 
1790 J. B. Moreton W. Indies 43 Two smart handy boys or 
girls. 1824 Miss Mitford Village Ser. 1. (1863) 112 A man 
. . of that peculiar universality of genius which forms, what 
is called in country phrase, a handy fellow. 1847 De 
Quincey Sp. Mil. Nun v. (1853) 9 She was a handy girl. 
She could turn her hand to anything. 1874 L. Stephen 
Hours in Library (1892) I. ix. 300 That strange ingenuity 
which makes an American the handiest of all human beings. 

5. Haudy- in comb. a. (from sense 1 , or having 
the same origin) : Handy-blow: see Hand-blow; 
Handy-craft : see Handicraft ; fHandy-figrkt, 
a hand-to-hand fight; f Handy-frame, what is 
framed by the hands, handiwork ; Handy-grrip(e : 
see Handgrip ; Handystroke : see Handstroke ; 
fHandytnrift, what a man earns with his hands ; 
Handy- work : see Handiwork; f Handywrlg-nt 
[Te^T.OE^hand^ezvyrhta^t a worker with his hands, 
a mechanic, b. (from senses 2-4) : Handy-billy 
(see quot.) ; Handybook (nonce-wd.) « Hand- 
book ; Handy-man, a man of general utility, a man 
useful for all sorts of odd jobs. 

1858 Simmonds Diet. Trade, *Handy-BiIly. 1867 Smyth 
Sailor's Word-bk., Handy-billy, a small jigger purchase, 
used particularly in tops or the holds, for assisting in hoist- 
ing when weak-handed. A watch-tackle. 1867 Buchan 
(title) * Handy Book of Meteorology. 1888 Athenaeum 
20 Oct. 522 (Cent.) Handbooks, or handybooks, may be de- 
signed or used in two different ways. 1601 B. Jonson 
Poetaster v. i, Castor his horse, Pollux loves *handy-fights. 
1597 Middleton Wisd. Sol. Paraphr. xvi. 4 Say, is your god 
like this, whom youador'd, Oris this god like to your *handy- 
frame ? 1872 Times 27 Aug. (Farmer), The result is he cannot 
be called a handy-man. 1887 N. $ Q. 7th Ser. III. 514 Often 
huard among labourers, handy-men, and artizans. Mod. 
Advcrtisem. Handy-man wanted, used to horses and cows 
and make himself generally useful, a 159a Greene Orpharion 
Wks. (Grosart) XII. 86 He should gette it with his *handy- 
thrift. 1674 N. Fairfax Bulk Selv. 193 I saac Habrechtus 
that cunning *Handywright who made the Clock at Stras- 
burgh. 

Ha*ndy-da*ndy» sb. or adv. phrase. Also 
handy-bandy, -pandy, -spandy. [A riming jingle 
on hand, or its childish dimiuutive handy ^\ 

1. A children's game in which a small object is 
shaken between the hands by one of the players, 
and, the hands being suddenly closed, the other 
player is required to guess in which hand the 
object remains. 

The transferred use in sense 3 implies that the child's play 
was known before that date. 

1585 Higins tr. Junius' Nomenclator 2g-j/2 s. v. Arteres, 
The play called handie dandie. 1598 Flo«io, Bazzichiare, 
to shake between two hands, to play handy-dandy. 1601 
Deacon & Walker Answ. Darel 73 A little yong child 
playing at handie dandie happely. .to make choisc of that 
hand, wherein the pin or the point is placed. j6m Mabbe 
tr. A ten fan's Guzman dAlf. 1. II. ii, 112, 1 learned to play at 
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Cock- All, at Handy- Pandy, and at Nine-holes [a la taba, 
al p<rlmo y at koyuelo\. a 1764 Lloyd Cobbler 0/ CrippL-- 

5 ate 103. 1801 Strutt Shorts Past. iv. iv. 349. 1847-78 
Ialliwell s. v., He whirls his hands round each other, 
crying, ' Handy-spandy, Jack-a-dandy, which good hand 
will you have?' 1887 S. Clushire Gloss. , Handy-Bandy* 
the name of a game. A person conceals an object in one of 
his two closed bands, and invites his companion to tell 
which hand contains the object in the following words : 
Handy-Bandy, sugar-candy, Which hand wun yo have ? 

b. To play handy-damty. Often fig. 

1579 Tomson Calvin's Serm. Tint. 319/2 Yet these mates 
will come hither and play handidandy. c 1585 R. Bhowne 
Ahsiv. Cartivright 2 Master Cartwright would playe at 
handie dandie with vs, and yet not giue vs that hand which 
we doe choose. 1683 Williams A nsio. H unCs Postscr. 20 All 
the Arts and Acts of Parliament afterwards, which.. played 
handy-dandy with the Crown. 1862 Carlvle Fredk.^ Gt. 
viil v. (1865) III. 46 You cannot play handy-dandy with a 
King's Crown, your Majesty ! say his new Ministers. 

c. The words used, as in the game, in offering 
a choice, or when it is indifferent which of two 
things is chosen ; Choose which you please \ 

1598 Chapman BI. Be^g. Plays 1873 I, 16 \Vhy loe heere 
we are both, I am io this hand, and hee is in that, handy 
dandy, prickly prandy, which hand will you haue. 1605 
Shaks. Lear rv. vi. 157 Change places, and handy-dandy, 
which is the lustice, which is the theefe? 1687 Settle 
Rejl. Dryden 51 The expression is so excellent in either 
sense, that Handy Dandy, 'tis no matter which you choose. 

f 2. Transposition, shifting, as from hand to hand. 

1615 Sia E. Hoby Curry<ombe iii. no But is not heere 
olde handy paady, when sentences shall be tossed from one 
place to another, without the Authors aduise? 

1 3. Something held or offered in the closed hand ; 
a covert bribe or present. Obs. 

136a Langl. P. PI. A. iv. 61 Wro[n]g benne vppon Wisdom 
wepte to helpe Him for his handidandi Rediliche he payede 
[1377 B. iv. 75 Thanne wowed wronge wisdome ful 3erne, 
To make his pees with his pens handi dandi payed. 1393 
C. v. 68 On men of la we wrong lokede and largelich hem pro- 
frede, And for to haue of here help handy-dandy payede.] 

B. Adverbially. "With change of places ; alter- 
nately, in rapid alternation. 

a 15*9 Skelton Sp. Parrot 176 Don at us be dryven out of 
schole, Frisians bed broken, now handy dandy And inter 
didascolos, is reckoned for a fole. 1679 R. L'Estsanck 
Attsw. to Appeal fr. Country to City 20 These people, .can 
set Governors and Subjects handy -dandy to Box one another 
like Punchinello's Puppets, when they please. 

Handy-pandy, -spandy : see prec. 

Handyron, -yn, obs. forms of Andibon. 

t Ha'ndywarp. Obs. Also handwarp. [f. 
Handy a. I + Warp sb.] A kind of cloth made in 
the i6lh c, of which app. the warp was prepared 
in some particular way. 

155a Act 5 % 6 Edw. VI, c. 6 §1 All and everie colored 
Clothe or Clothes, .of lyke sortes commonlye called Handy- 
warpes. Ibid., All Whites . . made in the saide Shires or 
elswhere as Coxsall Whites Glaynesfordes and other beinge 
Handwarpes, 1565 Golding Ovid's Met. vi. (1593) 127 Or 
on the rocke doth spinne the hand-warpe woofe Or else 
inibroidereth. 1606-7 Act 4 7as. /, c. 2 § 1 Every While 
Cloth, .of like makingc commonlye called Handy warpes. 

Hane, Sc. var. of Hain v. ; obs. form of Khan. 

I! Haneg, hannege, hanega, obs. forms of 
Fan eg a, a Spanish measure of capacity. 

1588 Parke tr. Mtndoza's Hist. Chitta iii. 7 You shall haue 
a haneg [of rice] for a ryall of plate. 1600 Hakluyt Voy. 
1 1 1. 461 Halfe a hannege of maiz. 1717 Freziea Voy. S. Sea 
1 17 Corn. .6000 Hanegas.. the Hanega weighing isoPounds. 

[Hanelon, -oune, erron. ft. Havklon sb. and v."] 
Hang (hjcn), v. Pa. t. and pple. hung fh»n), 
hanged (haeijd). Forms : see below. [The his- 
tory of this word involves that of two OE. and one 
ON. verb ; viz. (1) the OE, str. hdn (:-hJhau) f heng 
(? heng), hangen, (hgngen), trans. ; (2) the OE. weak 
hangian, hangode, -od, (also hpng-\ intr. = OFris. 
hangia, OS. hangdn (for OHG. hangen) ; (3) the 
ON. causal vb. hengjan trans. ^ OHG. heyigan, 
MHG, MDu. hengen. OE. hon^OS. and OHG. 
h/ihan, MHG. hit hen, Mn, M LG. hdn, MDu. haeu, 
represented the OTeut. reduplicating vb., with con- 
sonant-exchange (grammatischer wechsel), Mhan 
(from earlier Hay fan), hehdh (pi. hehaijgun , 
hangan-, in Gothic, h&han, haihdh, haih&hun, 
h&han- lie veiled under the present tense form\ In 
WGer. and Norse, the pa. t. had the type heyq : 
OS. heng, OHG. Hang, MHG. Hem, Ger. king, 
ON. hekk t pi. hengu ; OE. heng Qhe'ng) , ME. heng, 
hieng, heyng, hing. The pa. pple. hangen also> 
varied in OE. and ME. with hpngen (as in lang, 
long etc.). Already in ON. the present stem h&h- 
had been ousted by the weak form Jianga, and in 
the Middle period a similar change took place in 
all the WGer. langs. : MHG. hdhen, hangen, MDu. 
h&en, hangen, ME. hQn, hangen {hongen). This 
identified the old trans, vb. with the intr. hangian, 
hangian, so that both had now for the pres. t. hang 
{hong} ; in consequence of which the strong pa. t 
and pa. pple. heng (hing), hangen (hongen), and the 
weak forms, hangede {hongede), -ed, became also 
generally confounded in sense, and (with some ex- 
ceptions) used indiscriminately. Meanwhile the 
ON. causal verb htiigja came into northern Eng. 
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as heng e, also (with Eng. change of -erj to -iq), 
hing; at first app. with weak inflexion and trans, 
sense, hengde, henged, hingde, hinged ; but soon, by 
assimilation to the 3rd ablant-class of str. verbs, 
with a pa. t. hang, varying in north, midl.with hong, 
both trans, and intr. At this period (1 3-1 5th c), 
therefore, while the south had pres. t. hang, hong, 
and pa. heng, hing, the north had conversely pres. 
heng, hing, pa. hang, hong. Finally the northern 
inflexion hing, hang, was completed by the pa. pple. 
hung, which in the 16th c. penetrated into general 
Eng.; where arosea new pa.t.//««£ r (like sing, sung, 
5tin g)y m presence of which the earlier heng, hing, 
and hong became obs. The weak inflexion 
hanged however continued in use (being the only 
one used in Bible versions from Coverdale to 161 1, 
though Tindalehad also houng) ; but was gradually 
superseded by hung in the general sense, trans, 
and intr., leaving hanged only in the special trans, 
sense (3) r put to death by hanging owing prob. 
to the retention of ihis archaic form by judges in 
pronouncing capital sentences. The distinction is 
found already in Shakspere, and is established in 
the objurgatory expressions 'You be hanged 1* 
' 1*11 be hanged if I do', and the like. Neverthe- 
less southern speakers and writers still often say 
' the man was hung * instead of * hanged \ In the 
northern dialects, on the other hand, the distinction 
runs all through the verb, the special sense 1 put 
to death by hanging* being expressed by hang, 
hang* d, hang 1 d, while the general verb is hing, hang, 
hztng; the present tense hing extends into England 
as far south as Northamptonshire : see A. 1 c, quot 
1821. In those dialects, therefore, hing and hang 
are distinct verbs, differing both in sense and inflex- 
ion ; but in Standard English, there being only the 
single form hang for the present tense, it is neces- 
sary to treat all the forms together. (Hang is 
parallel in inflexion to Fang v.) 

The distinction of trans, and intr. has always tended to 
break down. The strong verb was orig. trans, in WGer. 
and in OE., hangiaJi being the intr. ; but in ON., hanga, 
kekk t kangenn was intr., and the causal hetigia trans. ; 
hengen is only trans, in Ormin, but Cursor M. and Hampole 
have heng; hing, both trans, and intr., like the contemporary 
southern hang, hong. Cf. also mod.Ger., in which the true 
intr. hangen is archaic, and ordinarily superseded by the 
trans, hangen, though the pa. tenses hing intr. and h&ngte 
trans, remain distinct in use.] 

A. Inflexional Forms. ^ 

1. Present tense stem, 
a. 1-3 h6- (inf. h6n, imper. h6h, 3rd sing. ind. 
h6p, pi. ind. and imper. h08). (Only irans.) 

ciooo^Ags. Gosp. Matt, xxiii. 34 je his ofslcafi and hoS 
and swingaS on eowrum sesomnungum. — John xix. 6 
Hoh hyne, hoh hyne..Nime nine and noS. cu6o 
Hatton Gosp. ibid., Hoh hine, hog hine. C1205 Lav. 10009 
pat t>e king heom sculde don oSer slan o<5cr non. a 1*50 
Owl 4- Night. 1 123 Me be hob in one rodde. 
0. 1 {intr.) hang(i)-, 3- (also Irans.) hang-. 

c 1000 jElfhic Grain, xxvi. (ZO 157 Pendeo, ic hangi^e. 
c 1000 ^lfhic Horn. 1. 596 Swa hali£ wer hangman ne sceolde. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 5015 (Colt.) Elles wil bau.Your eldest 
sun or hefd or hang [Fairf. hange, Trin. honge]. 138a 
Wvclif Matt. xxii. 40 In these two maundemcntis hangith 
al be lawe and prophetis. C1440 Promp. Parv. 225/2 
Hangyn, hy the selfe, pendeo. Hangyn a thynge on a walle, 
or other lyke, pendo, sfispendc. 1653 Walton A ngler ii. 62 
Come, hang him upon that Willow twig. Mod. Hang it 
in front of the fire, and let it hang all night. 

7. 3-4 ijntr.) hong(i)- ; 3-5 (also Irans.) hong- 
(hongue, honge). 

C950 Liridisf.Gosp. Matt. xxii. 40 In (Sisum tuaem bibodum 
all ae stondes vet honges [Ritshw. ealle ae honga5]. c 1205 
Lav. 510 Alle heo sculden hongien [c 1275 hongiej on he3e 
treowen. £"1375 Ibid. 5715 pat an hii solle hongy. 1297 
R. Glouc. (1724) 448 He suor, honge he ssolde Anon, C1300 
St. Brandan 555 The cloth that so he}e hongeth there. 
1340 Ayenb. 31 Hit behoueb yelde ober hongy. 

c 1290 .S*. Eng. Leg. I. 10/312 Ore louerd baron to hongue. 
13597 Glouc. (1724) 561 Ich mai honge vp min ax. 1 1340 
Cursor Al. 11890 (Fairf.) Traytours, he saide. .1 sale honge 
30U [Cott., Gdtt. hing]. 1362 Langl. P. PI. A. iv. 20 Hong 
on him an heui Bndel. c 1380 Wvclif Wks. (1880) 316 
Knottis. .hongynge bifore. c 1420 Pallad. on Husb. iv. 375 
Let picche her pedifeet, & honge hern hie. 14.. Eger <$• 
Grime 122 in Furniv. Percy Potto 1. 358 Faire on his brest 
he cold it honge. 

72. 3 heongi- intr., heong- trans. 

c 1205 Lav. 26474 Alle heo sculle5 heongien [c 1275 hongi] 
he^e uppen treouwe. Ibid. 12281 Heo gunnen heongen 
[c 1275 hongel cnhies. 

5. north, and n. mid/. 2-6 heng. trans, and intr. 

[(-1200 Oamin *henngenn : see 2 c]. C1330 R. IJrcnne 
Chron. IVace (Rolls) 161 82 Dide henge his lymes on a bow. 
13.. Gaw. $ Gr. Knt. 182 A much berd as a busk ouer his 
brest henges. 1424$ Audelav Poems 1 Hye on galouys 
fore to heng. c 1449 Pecock Refr. il x. 199 Make Crist 
plesid with nem which henge in him. i538 Starkev Eng- 
land 1. iv. 118 Many mennys materys heng in snte. 

«. north, and n. midl. 3- hing- (4-6 hyng-) 
trans, and intr. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 4946 If yee giue dome, ban sal bai hing 
[So all MSS.]. Ibid. 16020 To hefd him or to hing. c 1330 
R. BauNNE Chron. (1810) 172 Galwes do 3e reise & hyng 
bis cheitefe. £-1400 Maundev* (Roxh.) ii. 5 Hingand apon 
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j bat cros<;e. 1423 Jas. I. Kitigis Q. lxxxix, Thaire hudis 
oure thaire eyne lhay hyng. £-1440 York Myst. xxxvi. 77 
5 a i ,ate h vm hvn S • '483 Catlu Angl. 186/1 To Hynge, 
Pcnderc. 1570 Levins Manip. 135/36 Hing, to hang. 1601 
Weever Mirr. Mart. B vj d, whose bloudy flaggs like 
fierie streamers hing. 1637 Rutherford Lett. (1862) I. 265 
To hing your vessels . .upon the Nail. 1821 Clare VUl. 
Minstr. I. 46 Nodding bulrush down its drowk head hings. 
Ibid. II. 168 The lane-path where the dog-rose hings. 1826 
J.Wilson Noct. Ambr.Vlks. 1855 I. 356 Hing 't on my 
thoomh. Mod. Sc. Hing it up, and let it hing for n day. 
2. Past Tense, 
a. 1 heng (? heng), pi. hengon ; 2-6 heng, pi. 
henge(n ; 4 heeng, -e n, 4-6 henge, 6 heyng. 
Orig. trans. ; also 4-6 intr. 

c 1000 /Elfric Gen. xli. 13 Hine man heng. c 1000 Ags. 
Gosp. Luke xxiii. 33 J>ar his hine hengon [<rii6o Hatton 
Gosp. hengen]. 1154 O. E. Chron. an. 1137 §7 [Hi] him 
on rode hengen. a 1300 Cursor J)/. 8498 (G6tt.) He .. henge 
[Cott., Fair/. hang(e, Trvt. heng] ber-on, his folk to bie. 
c 1340 Ibid. 18561 ^Trin.) |?ei him henge [C. hang, F., G. 
hanged]. 13.. Coer de L. 5712 Hys crouper heeng al full 
off belles, a 1350 Childh. Jcsns 641 (Matz.) His picher on 
be sonnebeme he hieng. 1382 Wvclif Ps. cxxxvi[i]. 2 Wee 
neengen [1388 hangiden] vp oure instrumens. c 1400 
Maundev. (1839) v "*« 93 The Tree of Eldre, that Judas 
henge him self upon. 1413 Pilgr. Satvle (Caxton 1483) 1. 
xv. io # For me thou henge vpon the crosse. c 1450 Merlin 
53 His legges and his reynes hengen above the water, 
1485 Caxton Chas. Gt. 13 Agabondus. .after henge his wyf. 
1526 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 242 b, The thefe that 
heng vpon the crosse hy our lorde. 1596 King <f Barker 8 
in Hazl. E. P. P. I. 4 Blake kow heydys sat he apon, The 
hornys heyng hesyde. 

0. 4-5 hing(e, hyng, hynge. trans, and intr. 
C1340 Cursor M. 17035 (Laud) While he h>ng on that tre 
[Cott., Gdtt. hang, Trin. hong]. (412-20 Lydg. Chron. 
Troy in. xxii. (MS. Digby 230, If. 106 h/2), Ypon his arme 
he hinge [MS. Digby 332, If, 82b/i, heng] his hors rejie. 
c 1450 Co?'. Myst. (Shaks. Soc)379 He hynge hymself upon 
a tre. 1460 Cafcrave Chron. (Rolls) 214 Anon the Kyng . . 
hing \mispr. hung] the Januensis, and mad a new C^p- 
teyn. 1494 Fabyan Chron. 1. ccxliii, Thys mater hynge in 
argument . . by the space of xv dayes. 1532 Gowers Con/ 
viil (ed. Berthelet) (R. Supp.), A pair otbedes blacke as 
sable She toke and hynge my necke about. 

y. 1 hangode, 2-4 hangede (4 -ude), 4- 
hanged. Orig. intr. ; from 3- also trans, (the 
only form of pa. t. in 16th c. Bible versions, exc. 
occas. Tindale). Now only tram., in sense 3. 

ciooo jElfric Horn. II. 24oDaSa Crist hangode on rode 
for ure alysednysse. c 1200 Vices $ Virtues 51 t)e hali rode 
Se Crist on hangede. c 1205 Lay. 29559 Heo . . oomen tailes 
of reh3en, and hangede on his cape, f 1340 Cursor M. 

1 19344 (Fairf.) ]?e quilk ^e hanged [Cott., Gdtt. hang] with 
fals assise, a 1350 Childh. 7estts 23 (Matz.) Iesus hangude 
is picher on be sonne beme. 138a Wvclif Matt, xxvii. 5 
Goyinge awey he hangide [v.r. heeng, 1388 hongide] hym 
with a grane. 1539 Bible (Great) Matt, xxvii. 5 And went 
and hanged hym selfe. Mod. [see B. 3.] 

5. 3-4 hongede (-ide), 4 honged. Orig. intr. 
C1205 Lay. 13109 pe hod hongede adun. a 1225 Ancr. R. 
106 pe munt of (^luarie, ber ure Louerd hongede. c 1340 
Cursor M. 11898 (Trin.) perynne bei honged him bi be fete. 

I 1382 Wvclif Gen. xl. 22 The tother he hongide [1388 

' hangide] in a gibite. —Josh. ii. 21 She hongide [v.r. 

! heeng, 1388 hangide] a lit i I reed coord io hir wyndowe. 
€. north, and n. midl. 3 hengde, pi. -en, 4 
henged. Orig. trans. ; in 4 also inlr. 

c\2oo Ormin 9952 And henngdenn himm o rode. Ibid. 
13773 t>alt Judisskenn lape folic, batt henngde Crist o rode. 
13.. Gaw. $ Gr. Knt. 732 pe colde borne .. henged heje 
ouer his hede in hard ysse-ikkles. 1340 Hampole Pr. Cotisc. 
5260 Als he henged on be rode tre. 138a Wycuf Gen. 
xxiv. 47 So 1 hengide 1 1388 hangide, v. r. hynge] eer ryngis 
to honoure the face of hir. 

f. north, dial. 3-4 hinged, 4 hynged (-id, 
-ud). trans, and intr. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 8080 (Cott.} Lang and side pair hrues 
wern, And hinged all a*bout pair hern. Ibid. 16676 (Cott. 
& GotL) A thtif oq aiber side pai hinged [Fair/ hong, Tr. 
heng]. a 1340 Hampole Psalter xxi. 1 When he hyngid on 

l be crosse. 1340 — Pr. Consc. 5334 pe man..pe whilk^yhe 
hynged on be rode, c 1410 Hampole 's Psalter cviii. 7 
(Laud MS.) His dayes was few bat hyngid him selfe. 

! t). north, dial. 3- hang, trans, and intr. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 4468 (CotL) Apon ilk bogh . .hang win- 
beris inogh [Fair/, hange, Gdtt. hing, Trin. henge]. Ibid. 

J 18415 (Cott.) pe luus me hang bi : ide iesu [Gdtt. hanged, 

! Land hanggyd, Trin. honged]. c 1400 Maunoev. (Roxb.) 
ii. 5 pat pece. .on whilk his body hang. 1578 Ps. IL in Scot. 
Poems 16th C. II. 116 The thief that hang on thy right 
hand. Mod. Sc. He hang his bonnet on the peg. A man 
that hang aboot the place, 

0. n. midl. 3-7 hong, 3-5 pi. -e(n, 5-6 honge, 
6 houng", hoong. trans, and intr. (But the 16- 
17th c. instances may perh, mean hung.) 

c 1275 Lav. 29559 Hii..nemen roh3e tayl ..and hongefn 
on hjis cope, a 1310 in Wright Lyric P. xxv. 68 For love 
thou hong on rode tre. C1340 Cursor M. 16717 (Trin.) po 
beues bat bi him honge. Ibid. 20336 (B. M.Ada. MS.) Mi 
sone bei hongen on a tre. c 1386 Chaucer Knt.'s T. 1564 
The rynges on the temple dore that honge [Camb. henge], 
1513 More in Grafton Chron. (1568) II. 781 Nothing ware 
that the axe hong so nere his awne heade. 15*6-34 Tinoale 
Matt, xxvii 5 He.. went and houoge hym sylfe [later w. 
hanged]. — Acts x. 39 Whom they slew and honge [later 
w. hanged] on tree. 1577-87 Holinshed Chron. (1807-8) II. 
219 Then he hoong altogether on his sleeve. Ibid. III. 163 
At this answer the duke hoong the groine. 160a 2nd Pi. 
Return /r. Parnass. 1. ii. 22a Hearers hong vpon his melt- 
ing tong [rime he songk 

1. 6- hung, trans, and intr. The current form. 
1577 E. Hdgan in Hakluyt Voy. {1589) 157 Some of them 

. . hung down their heads like dogs. 1597 Daniel Civ. 
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Wars vil. (R.\ That which hung by more than by one nail. 
1636 G. Sandys Paraphr. Ps. (Cassell) [Thou] hung'st the 
solid earth in fleeting air. 1662 J. Davies tr. Olearius* Voy. 
Ambass. 49 They, .hung about his neck some Pipes. Mod. 
I hung the pictures where they hung before. 
3. Past Participle. 

a. 1-5 hangen (5 -yn). j3. 3-5 *hange, 5 hang. 
a 1000 Etene 852 (Gr.) On hwylcum Sara beama beam 

wealdendes . . hangen waere. cn$o Gen. % Ex. 4074 De 
bidde ic hangen Sat he ben. 148a Monk of Evesham (Arb.) 
38 Some were hangyo on galows. 

14. . Sir Beues 4051 (MS. M.) With skyll he shall be hang 
and drawe. c 1460 Towtieley Myst. tSurtees) 226 Lo so hy 
thay have hym hang. 

7. 3-4 hongen. 5. 3-4 yhonge, 4-5 honge. 

C1330 R. Browne Chron. (1810) 172 Better., ban to be 
hongen in bi frendis sight. 

1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 174 Hys sseld .. was banne yhonge 
wast Aboute ys ssoldren. a 1400-50 A texander-j-jg (Ashm.) 
Has a helme on his hede, and honge on his swyre A schene 
schondirhand schild. 

€.4- hanged. (Now only in sense 3.) 

c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 50 Edrik was hanged on 
be toure. 1377 Langl. P. PI. B. Prol. 176 J>o be belle was 
ybou3t, and on be bei^e hanged. 1413 Pilgr. Smvle (Cax- 
ton 1483) lit. iii. 51 Hye hemes and long on which were 
many hanged. 1535 Coverdale Hos. ii. 8 Which she hath 
hanged vpon Baal. 1610 Shaks. Temp. 1. i. 35 If he be not 
borne to be hang'd. i6a6 Bacon Sylvq, § 319 The Apple 
hanged in the Smoak. 1703 Mavndrell J&um. Jems. 
(1732) 143 There were also hang'd in the Wall two^ small 
Befls. 1703 Moxon Meek. Exerc. 202 When no weight is 
hanged to tt. Mod. They were hanged, drawn, and quar- 
tered. 

f. 4-5 honged, -ud, -id. 
e 1388 Tract in Wyclif s Sel. Wks. III. 472 He wolde raber 
be hongud. 1426 Audelay Poems 3 Thevys al day hongud 
thay be. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 152 a/i Theron he was 
honged tyl hys Armes were out of Joynte. 

t}. north, and n. midl. 3-6 henged (5-6 -yd). 
e xaoo Ormin iot8 patt washerifft wass henngedd taer. 
c 1300 Havelok 2480 lo be galwes drawen . . And bore hen 
henged wit two feteres. 1538 Starkey England \. iv. 119 
Hengyd wythout mercy or pyte. 

$. 4-5 hinged, hynget, 5 Sc. hingit. 
£1400 Maondev. (Roxh.) ii. 5 pt crosse on whilk Dismas 
be gude theefe was hynged. a 1400-50 Alexander 779 
(Dubl.) And hynget vmby |>ar shwyre A shemerand shcld. 
c 1450 Golagros *f Gaw. 438, I war wourthy to be Hingit 
heigh oh ane tre. 

t. north. 6 hingen (-in, -yn). rare. 
1513 Douglas AEneis y. vi. 49 Ane arrow cais. . Hingin [ed. 
1553 hingyn] by a braid tische of gold. 

k. 6- hung. The current form. 
1592 Shaks. Ven. $ Ad. 103 Over my altars hath he hung 
his lance. T594 — Rich. Ill, 1. i. 6 Our bruised armes 
hung vp for Monuments. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg. r.214 
Baits were hung on Hooks. Mod. [see B. 1.] 

B. Signification. 

I. Transitive senses. 
1. To place (a thing) so that it is supported from 
above, and takes, below the point of support, the 
position due to the action of gravity or any external 
force ; to fasten, hook on, or attach to an object 
above ; to suspend. 

c 1000 Sax. Leechd. I. 362 WiS fefore nim blaeces hundes 
deades bone swybran foten sceancan. hoh on earm. 1297 R. 
Glouc. (1724) 174 Hys sseld . . was banne yhonge wast 
Aboute ys ssoldren. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xix. 
cxii. (1495) 918 Ostryches egges ben hangyd in chyrches for 
lyghtnesse for they ben so grete and selden seen. 1526 
Tinoale Matt, xviii. 6 Yt were better for hym that a 
millstone were hanged aboute his necke. 1 595 Shaks. John 

III. i. 199 And hang a Calues-skin on his recreant limbs. 
1647 Ward Sim/. Cobler 8 He . . will for a need hang 
Gods Bible at the Devills girdle. 1666 Pepys Diary 
23 Aug., All the afternoon ..hanging things, that is my 
maps and pictures and draughts. 1760 Blackstone Comm. 

IV. 202 It was frequently usual for the court to direct the 
murderer, after execution, to be hung upon a gibbet in chains. 
1818 Shelley Rev. Islam hi. xxv. 4 Hung them on high 
by the entangled hair. 1865 Dickens Mnt. Fr. (Tauchn.) 
III. 68 (Hoppe) I'll have a bell hung from this room to yours. 
Mod. The artists whose pictures have not been hung in this 
year's Academy Exhibition. 

1 34° Ayenb. 40 tte ualse demeres, bet ham zelue 
hongeb more of one half banne of anobre. 1597 Hooker 
Eccl. Pol. v. viii. § 2 Why we should hang our ludgement 
Ypon the Churches sleeue. 1671 Milton Samson 59 God . . 
hung it [my strength] in my hair. 1873 Holland A. 
Bonnie, xii. 203 He Bad hung the sweetest and highest hopes 
of his life upon me. 

b. To suspend or tie up ^bacon, beef, etc.) in 
the air to mature, to dry for preservation, or (game, 
venison) to become 'high*. 

1599 H. Buttes Dyets drie Dinner I vj b, Fallow Deere 
. . fat, very well chased, hang'd untill it be tender. 1697 
Dampier Voy. I. 43 The meat they string up, and hang it a 
drying. 1796 Mas. Glasse Cookery iii. 20 If your venison 
be very sweet, only dry it with a cloth, and hang it where 
the air comes. 1863 Morn. Star x Jan. 5 Potter . . said 
game is not fit to eat until it has been hung, 
t C. To hook (a fish). Obs. 

1674 N. Cox Genii. Recreat. iy. (1677) 46 The Pike., 
being hung, he hath drawn the Duck clear under water. 
a 1683 Oldham Passion of Byblis Wks. (1686) 134, I should 
have first with art disguis'd the hook.. And found him hung 
at least before I strook. 1787 Best Angling (ed. 2) 168 
Hang a fish, hook him. 

d. To suspend floating without attachment in 
the air, or in space. 

1382 Wyclip Job xxvi. 7 He . . hangeth vp the erthe vp on 
nou3t. 1591 Sylvester DuBartas 1. in. 971 Heavie things, 
hang'd in the Aire muj»t fall. 1646 J. Gregory Notes <$• 
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Obs. (1650) 56 Over this Tohu or Nothing it was that he 
stretched the north or firmament and then hanged the 
Earth upon the same Nothing. 

2. spec. To attach or suspend in such a way as 
to allow of free movement about or on the point of 
attachment; e.g. to hang a door (on its hinges), a 
coach (on springs \ the tongue, the under jaw, etc. 
Also, to attach in a well-balanced or poised posi- 
tion, as to hang a scythe (on its 'sneacT). 

1535 Coverdale Neh. vi. 1 Had I not hanged the dores 
vpon the gates. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg. ill. 597 If a 
swarthy Tongue Is underneath his humid Palate hung. 
1724 Lond. Gaz. No. 6318/2 A .. Spring . . to be used in 
hanging of Coaches. 1738 Swift Pol. Convers. 4, 1 warrant, 
this Rogue's Tongue is well hung. 1852 Lanman Daniel 
Webster 20 (Cent) He complained to bis father that his 
scythe was not hung right. Various attempts were made 
to hang it better, but with no success. 1867 Smyth Sailor's 
Word-bk., Hanging the rudder, so as to allow the pintles 
to fall into their corresponding braces. _ 1881 Young Every 
Man his own Mechanic § 836 To shew its construction and 
the mode adopted in 1 hanging * it [a door]. 

3. To fasten up or suspend on a cross or gibbet, 
as a mode of capital punishment ; + a. formerly, 
spec, to crucify ; b. now, spec, to put to death by 
suspension by the neck. 

In this sense, hanged is now the specific form of the pa. 
tense and pa. pple. ; though hung is used by some, esp. 
in the south of England. 

e 1000 vb lfric Horn. II. 308 Het se waelhreowa hine hon 
on heardre hengene. 1154 O. E. Chron. an. 11 37 § 7 [Hi] 
him on rode hengen for ure Drihtines luue. a 1225 St. 
Marker. 5 HongeS hire on heh. 07225 Juliana 28 t>e 
reue .. het hire hon up ant hongin bibe toppe. 1297 R. 
Glouc. (1724) 509 The king, .hangede men gultles. c 1320 
Sir Tristr. 1797 Sche swore bi godes rode pai schuld ben 
hong and drain, c 1330 R. BauNNE Chron. (1810) 247 As a 
befe slawen, on galwes hanged hie. 13. . Coer de L. 3692 
The devyl hange you be a corde I e 1400 Destr. Troy 7573 
To be hangit in hast, or his hede tyne. 1465 Paston Lett. 
No. 99 I. 135, I was arestyd . . and was thretenyd to have 
ben hongyd, drawen, and quarteryd. 1548 Hall Chron.., 
Hen. Vjlly 16 Caused hym to he hanged, in the Palaice of 
Westminster, where he hong twoo daies. 1667 Pepys Diary 4 
Apr., He had hanged him at the yard's arm, without staying 
for a Court-martiall. 1711 E. Wahd Vnlgus Brit. 111. 33 And 
like a Trew Blew Moderator Would Hang him first, and Try ! 
him a'ter. 1721-2 R. Wooaow Suffer. Ch. ScotL (1838) I. l iv. 
§ 4- 357/1 That he should be hanged at the cross of Edinburgh 
..and after he was hanged dead, that his head be severed from 
his body. ci8oi C. K. Sharpe in Mem. ^(1888) I. 25 Paul 
slew his sire, was hanged, and hung in chains. 1817 
Shelley Address Pr. Wks. 1888 I. 372 These men were.. at 
last brought to the scaffold and hung. # 1828 Scott F. M. 
Perth xxx, I hope they hanged the villain high enough I 
1838 Dickens O. Tivist Hi, To be hanged by the neck, till 
he was dead— that was the end. 1896 Globe 18 Nov. 1/4 
No one would have hung a dog upon the evidence. 18.. 
Times 11 Sept., Alleging the dictum of a Judge: 'Beef, 
Sir, is hung, men are hanged *. 

D. refl. To commit suicide by hanging. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 16504 A rape.. fast he fest ahute his 
hals, J>er-wit him-self he hang. 1388 Wyclif Matt, xxvii. 
5 He passide forth, and 3ede, and hongide hym silf with 
a snare, c 1460 Towneley Myst. (Surtees) 142 Let thame go 
hang thame. 1585 T. Washington tr. Nickolay's Voy. il 42 
He constrayned them of dispaire and anger to hang them- 
selves. 1590 Shaks. Mids. N. v. i. 366 If hee that writ it had 
..hung [Qq. hanged] bimselfe in Thisbies garter. 1657 R« 
Ligoh Barbadoes (1673) 51 Such an one that hang'd himself. 
1855 Ld. Lonsoale in Croker Papers (1884) III. xxix. 323 
You may regard it as only giving them rope to hang them- 
selves ! 1884 Chamb. Jrnl. 10 May 293/1 Zeno hanged 
himself at the ripe old age of ninety-eight. 

C. Used as an imprecation, or as a strong ex- 
pression of anger, vexation, or impatience. Also, 
Pit be hanged if ... , Pll see {yon, etc.) hanged 
first, as emphatic forms of angry refusal or denial. 

13. . Coer de L. 4414 Hangyd be he that this toun yelde, 
To Crystene men, whyl he may leve ! c 1392 Chaucer 
Compt. Venus 33 Jelousie be hanged be a cable ! 1589 
Pappe ii). Hatchet 4 And so fare well, and be hangd ! 1596 
Shaks. Tarn. Shr. 11. i. 301 He see thee hanged on sonday 
first 1598 — Merry IV. m. iii. 196 Hang him, dishonest 
rascal ! 1607 — Timon iv. iii. 87 Hang thee, Monster ! 
Ibid. v. i. 134 Speake and be hang d. 1602 2nd Pt. Return 
fr. Parnass. ill. iii. 1296 Hang me if he hath any more 
mathematikes then wil serue to count the clocke. 1675 
Hobbes Odyssey (1677) 208 But, hang him 1. .labour for his 
living he will not. 1703 Steele Tend. Husb. 111. ii, No, 
hang it 1 1711 Addison Sped. No. 57 f 7 I'll be hanged if 
you and your silent Friend there are not against the 
Doctor. 1712 Afbuthnot John Bull ill. ix, Part with my 
country-seat. . I'll see him hanged first. 1738 Swift Pol. 
C&irvers. 82 She's immensely rich. — Hang her t they say, 
her Father was a Baker. 1779 Mrs. Thrale in Mad. 
D'Arblay y s Diary 20 Oct., I would have sent to you, 
but hang it, thought I, if I only name her [etc]. 1836 
Marryat Midsh. Easy xiii, But hang me if I hadn't the 
best of the argument. 1851 Mas. Carlyle Lett. II. 143 
I'll be hanged if I ever give you anything another time. 
1852 R. S. Surtees Sponge's Sp. Tour xix, ' Hang the 
rain 1 ' exclaimed Jawleyford. 1862 Thackeray Round. 
Papers, De finibus 276 ' Be hanged to you, can't you leave 
me alone now ? 1 1889 J. K. Jerome Three Men in a Boat 
246 1 Well, hang it all, I've done more than old J., anyhow.' 
1894 R. Bridges Feast of Bacchus v. 1541 'You and your 
Persian customs be hanged, sir.' 

4. To let droop or bend downward ; to cause to 
lean or slope over. 

"593 Shaks. 2 Hen. VI, 11. iii. 45 Thus droupes this loftie 
Pyne, and hangs his sprayes. 1596 — 1 Hen. IV, 11 1. ii. 81 
But rather drow2'd, and hung their eye-lids downe. 1697 
Dampier Voy. 1. 490 The Clouds began to hang their heads to j 
the Eastward, and at last moved gently that way. 1827 Clark . 
Sheph. Cal. 34 Where the snow-drop hings Its silver hell. 
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b. To hang the head [down) : i. e. as a sign of 
shame, despondency, contrition, or sheepishness. 
So to hang the lip, etc. 

C1205 Lay. 15688 pkhengheo hire hsefued & heolde touward 
bnesten. ^1375 Chaucer Troylus 111. 1030 (1079) And 
berwithal he heng a-doun his bed. c 1380 Wyclif Serm. 
Sel. Wks. I. 69 Crist comfortib his children, .berfore shulden 
bei rere ber heedis .. and nou3t hong bere heedis doun. 
1548 Hall Chron., Rich. Ill, 54 Although he was there w l 
all a litle vexed, beganne somewhat to hang y* hedde 
[1568 Grafton Began somwhat to hang the lip]. 1760 C. 
Johnston Chrysat (1822) II. 56 He hung down his head, 
and .. withdrew quite abashed. 1786 Burns Taut Sam- 
sim's Elegy iii, The Brethren o' the mystic level May 
hing their head in woefu' bevel. 1790 Mrs. Lennox 
Euphpnia xxxv. III. 2 Miss Bellenden hangs her fair head 
at this intelligence. 1797 Mary Robinson IValsinglutm 
III. 173 The landlord hung his brow, abashed and self- 
reproved. 1887 Besant The World went vi. 48 He began 
to hang his head again, and to be despondent. 

c. To hang the groin, a leg, an arse (vulgar) : to 
hesitate or hold back ; to be reluctant or tardy; to 
hang back. 

1577-87 Holinshed Chron. (1807-8) III. 163 At this 
answer, the duke hoong the groine. 1596 Harington 
Melam. Ajax (1814) 61 Some of our rude countrymen 
english this hanging an arse. 1599 Marston Sco. Villanie, 
Ad Ritkmum 194. 1633, 1663 [see Arse i b). 1828 Craven 
Dial. s.v. Hing, 4 To hing an a — to loiter. 1883 Steven- 
son Treat. 1st. 1. v, You have your hands on thousands, 
you fools, and you hang a leg ! 

5. To fumish or decorate with things suspended 
about or around ; esp. to deck or ornament (a place) 
with tapestry or hangings. 

1451 [see Hanged 3]. 1484 Caxton Fables of Page (1889) 
1 He saw the bedde rychely couerd & the walles wel nanged. 
1523 Ld. Berne as Froiss. I. xxxiv. 48 The hall of the towne 
was apparelled and hanged, as though it had ben thekynges 
chamber. 1568 Grafton Chron. II. 183 Conveyed her 
through the Citie, which then was richely hanged. 1634 
Sir T. Herbert Trav. 38 Their eares hung with five, six, 
or eight Rings. 1697 Dryden Virg. Past. vt. 124 Till un- 
perceiv'd the Heav'ns with Stars were hung. 172a Lond. 
Gaz. No. 6084/2 The first Room was hung with Bayes. 
1809 R. Langford Introd. Trade 121 How many yards of 
paper, .will hang a room ? 

6. To hang fire : (of a fire-arm) to be slow in 
communicating the fire through the vent to the 
charge ; hence fig. to hesitate or be slow in acting. 

(It is doubtful if this is really transitive : it is perhaps con- 
nected with 17.) 

1781 Thompson in Phil. Trans. LXXI. 278 In conse- 
quence of which the piece is slower in going orT, or, as sports- 
men term it, is apt to hang fire. 1801 Scorr Let. to G. 
Ellis 7 Dec. in Lockhart, Leyden's Indian journey, .seems 
to hang fire. 181 5 Sporting Mag. XLVI. 120 He .. was 
sure the jury would not hang fire in giving him a verdict. 
1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. xxii. (1856) 174 It is a flint-lock 
concern, and half the time hangs fire. 1892 Literary World 
27 May 509/2 A book produced anonymously hung fire for 
six weeks. 

7. To catch or fasten in something. 

18.. Georgia Scenes 17 (Cent.) Jake hung his toe in a 
crack of the floor, and nearly fell. 1882 Nares Seaman- 
ship (ed. 6) 183 If the crosstrees hang the mast, .heave the 
mast up. 

II. Intransitive senses. 

8. The proper verb expressing the position or 
posture of a thing unsupported beneath, and kept 
from falling by being attached above ; usually im- 
plying motion or mobility of the unattached parls : 
To remain fastened or suspended from above; to 
depend, dangle, swing loose. 

c 1000 i^LFRic Horn. I. 466 His loccas hangodon to Sam 
anccleowum. ^1205 Lay. 13109 pe hod hongede adun. 
^1300 Cursor M. 3067 On bat tre hinges frut ful gode. 
1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xm. xxiv. (1495) 456 A 
drope hangynge fallynge or stondynge. c 1440 York Myst. 
xlviii. 21 He ete the appill I badde schuldehyng. 1548 
Hall Chron., Hen. VIII, 3 Her heire hangyng downe to 
her backe, of a very great length. 1585 T. Washington tr. 
Nic/wlay's Voy. iv. iii. 115 h, They hadde theyr Woodknife 
or skaine hanging at their girdle. 1597 R. Johnson Sevt'u 
Champions 1. L (1867) 7 Another apartment where hung 
the richest armour in the world. 1662 J. Davies tr. 
Olearins* Voy. Ambass. 305 Sheep, .with the Ears hanging 
down. 1674 tr. Scheffers Lapland 93 They have alwaies 
some [water] hanging over the fire in a kettle. 1774 Goi.dsm. 
Nat. Hist. (1776) IV. 246 It often also hangs by the tail, 
which is long and muscular. 1842 Tennyson Morie 
d 'Arthur 219 Curls, .clotted into points and hanging loose. 
1 861 M. Pattison Ess. (tSBg) I. 45 Among the portraits 
which hung above were two allegorical pieces. 

b. In various proverbs and phrases. 

1548 Hall Chron.. Hen. VI, 168 b, By whose misgovern- 
aunce . . his aucthontie [might] hang in a very small thred. 
1581 Pettie Guazzo's Civ. Conv. 11. (1586) 97 b, With a 
sword still hanging by a baire over his head. 1707 Watts 
Hymn, * Thee we adore, Eternal Name ' v, Great God ! 
on what a slender Thread Hang everlasting Things ! 1818 
Scott Rob Roy xxvi, Na, na ! let every herring hing by its 
ain head, and every sheep by its ain shank. 1838 De 
Ouincey Wks. (1863) XV. 43 note, During the currency of 
the three Sundays on which the banns were proclaimed by 
the clergyman from the reading-desk, the young couple 
elect were said jocosely to be 1 hanging in the bell-ropes ' 
alluding^ perhaps to the joyous peal contingent on the final 
completion of the marriage. 

c. Of flesh for food : To be suspended or fas- 
tened up in the air to dry, mature, or become 
' high ' : cf. 1 b. 

i86r Mrs. Beeton Househ. Managem. (1880) 528 A hare 
. , is better to hang without being paunched. 
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d. (By transposition of subject and adjuncts) : 
To be furnished or adorned with things suspended 
or attached. 

13. . Coer de L. 5712 ITys crouper heeng al full off belles. 
1737 Bracken Farriery Impr. (1757) 1 95 He is apt . . to 
hang all over with a kind of dewy Sweat. 187a Black Adv. > 
Phaeton xiii. 181 Banks of sand., hanging with every variety 
of wild flower. 

9. To be supported or suspended at the side, as | 
on a hinge or pivot, so as to be free to turn or sw ing 
horizontally. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 18104 He . . brast be brasen yates sa I 
Strang, And stelen croc bat bai wit hang \Gdtt. lock bat I 
bar-on hang]. 1869 W. C. Hazlitt Eng. Prop. $ Proverbial 
Phrases 7 A creaking door hangs long on its hinges. 

10. spec. Of a person : To be suspended on or upon 
a cross, gibbet, gallows, etc. ; to suffer death in this 
way ; esp. as a form of punishment. Also as an 
imprecation : cf. 3 c. arch. 

exooo jElfric Horn. II. 256 ]>es hal^a Haelend hangaS 
her unscyldix. a 1325 Ancr. R. 106 He [our Lord] ase he 
hongede, muhte habben hore breS . . amidden his neose. 
a 1300 Cursor At. 12218 Worlhi he war on gebet hang. 
1340 A yenb. 218 panne hit behoueb bet hi yelde : ober bet hi 
hongi. Vor ase me zayb : 1 ober yelde : ober bongi c 1489 
Caxton Sonues of Aymon xxii. 481 He shall see me hange 
shamfully. 1596 Shaks. i /leu. IV, n. i. 74 If I hang, He 
make a fat payre of Gallowes. 1606 — Ant. tf CI. 1 1, vii. 
59 Go hang sir, hang : tell me of that ? Away. 1610 — 
Temp. 11. ii. 53 [She] Would cry to a Sailor, goe hang. 171*- 
14 Pope Rape Lock III. 32 Wretches hang that jurymen 
may dine. 1879 Browning Ned Bratts 24 Betting which 
knave would scape, which hang. i88x C. Gibbon Dead 
Heart 'v, 'The Count, .may go hang for me/ 

11. To have the top bending or projecting beyond 
the lower part ; to bend forward or downward ; to 
lean over ; also, to incline steeply (see Hanging 
///. a. 2). 

Beowulf (Z.) 1362 Se mere . .ofer Jasem hongiab hrinde 
1: arwas. e 1400 Lanfrauc's Cirurg. 82 Ordeyne be lyme 
so bat be moup of be wounde hange dounward. 1546 Lang- 
ley Pol. I 'erg. De Invent, in. x. 77 a, Daedalus . . first in- 
dented the plomline, whereby the Euenes of the Squares bee 
tried whether they baiter or hang ouer. 1568 Tilnky 
Disc. Atari age Dvij, The top of a highe rocke, which hung 
over the sea. 1598 Grknewey Tacitus* Ann. xn. viii. 165 
The high hils which hanged ouer them. 1641 P. Hawkins 
Youth's Behav. ( 1663) 19 Go not with thy head too high, 
nor too low, nor hanging to the right, or left 1818 Shelley 
Rev. Islam 1. xxiii, The mountains hang and frown Over 
the starry deep. 1851 Greenwell Coal-trade Terms 
Northumb. $ Dnrh. 29 Hang, to incline or dip. 1871 
Freeman Norm. Conq. IV. xviii. igi The later castle, whose 
picturesque turrets and battlements hang so proudly over 
the river at its feet. 

b. To lean or watch over (with care and anxiety, 
as a sick or dying person). 

179a S. Rogers Pleas. Alem. 1. 45 O'er infant innocence 
to hang and weep. 1855 Tennyson Aland 1. xix. iv, 
When only Maud and the brother Hung over her dying bed. 

12. To remain suspended without visible sup- 
port ; to rest, float (in the air, etc.). 

c 1200 Ormin 7339 pe sierrne comm rihht till batt hus . . 
And .. heng baeroferr stille. e 1305 St. Cristopher 210 in 
E. E. P. (1862 » 65 In b'eir hi [arewes] honge aboue him. 
1563 W. Fclke Aleteors iv. (1640) 46 b, A Cloud is a vapor 
cold and moyst, drawne . . by the heate of the Sunne, into 
the middle region., where, by cold it is so knit together that 
it hangeth. 1658 Willsforij Secrets Nat. m If the Stars 
. . seem to hang as if they were ready for to fall, it argues 
(etc]. 171a Addison Sped. No. 420 F 3 To see so many 
Worlds hanging one above another. 1850 Tennyson In 
Mem. cvii. id Yon hard crescent, as she hangs Above the 
wood. 1883 Stevenson Treas. I si. in. xiv, The few birds 
. .still hung in alarm above the heads of the intruders. 

b. Jig. Of an evil or doubt : To hover over one, 
ready or liable to fall ; to impend, be imminent ; 
esp. in phrase, to hang over (one's) head. 

1548 Hall Chron., Edw. IV, 219 The greate calamities 
and adversities, whiche then did hang over her hed, and 
were likely . . to fall. 155a Bk. Com. Prayer Communion, 
How sore punishmente hangeth ouer your heades. 1651 
Hobbes Leviath. It. xxv. 133 The punishment hanging over 
us for our sins. 1664 Floddei*. F. iv. 34 Now since at hand 
such danger hings. 1783 Polite Trav. 76 Embittered as 
they were by ..the popular odium which hung over them. 
1865 -6 H. Phillips Amer. Paper Curr. 11.72 Uncertainty 
hung over the movements of the British troops in New York. 

13. To rest on, upon (+ of, etc.) for support or 
authority ; to depend upon ; to be dependent on. 

c 1000 jElfric Horn. II. 314 Hi ealle [jeseite] hangiaS on 
oisum twam wordum. e 1200 Moral Ode 312 in Trin. Colt. 
Horn, sag Al hit hangeS and halt bi bese twam worde. 
138a Wyclie Gen. xliv. 30 The lijf of hym hongith [1388 
hangith] of the lijf of this. 1413 Pilgr. Soiule (Caxton 
1483) in. iv. 5a, I had made .. one of yow Chaunceler and 
another tresorer in whiche offyces specially banged alle the 
gouemaunce. 1471 Ripley Comp. Alch. iy. xiv. in Ashm. 
(1652) 147 And in two thyngs all our entent doth hing. 1538 
Starkey England \. i. 14 The vnyuersal and true law of 
nature, .no thyng hangyng of the opynyon and folysch fansy 
of man. 1660 R. Coke Power $ Subj. 202 The proces hanging 
upon such writs. 1718 Prior Pleasure 299 Does life or death 
Hang on the wrath or mercy ol my breath? 1824 L. Murray 
Eng. Gram. (ed. 5) I. 444 A sentence composed of several 
members linked together and hanging upon one another. 
185a Tennyson Ode on Wellington 240 One, upon whose 
hand and heart and brain Once the.. fate of Europe hung. 

b. To remain or rely in faith or expectation ; to 
count or depend confidently on, upon (f of). ? Obs. 

1393 Lancl. P. PI. C. xv. 214 And hope hongeb ay ber on 
to haue bat treutbe deserueb. c 1400 Destr. Troy 8089 At 
hir wordes I -wis, the worthy was glad; Hengit in hope. 
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held hym full gayne. 1549 Coverdale, etc. Erasm. Par. 
Hel>. 18 But what thing was it that made him more dearly 
beloued of God then his brother Cayn : Forsoth faith, wherby 
he wholy banged of him. 1625 Gonsalvio's Sp. Inqnis. 
Pref. Dij b, Matters which hee vnderstandeth not, whereby 
he must needs hang altogether of other mens opinions. 18 17 
Mao. D'Ardlay Wanderer V. 123 Determined ..to hang., 
solely upon herself. 

C. To remain in consideration or attention. 

e 1340 H am pole Prose Tr. 37 Hafe in mynde his manhede 
sumtymcbot leue of sone and hyng noghte to lange bare- 
appone, £1491 Chast. Goddes Chyld. 92 A man shall put 
suche myswenyng away from hym, ne dwelle not ne henge 
not longe therupon. 1557 N. T. (Genev.) Luke xix. 48 All 
the people hanged vpon him when they heard him. 1638 
Baker tr. Balzac's Lett. (vol. III.) 215 Vou have auditors 
. . they run after your words, and hang at your mouth. 1766 
Fordyce Sertn. Yng. Worn. (1767) II. viii. 18 Attention will 
hang upon her words. 1864 Tennyson En. Ard. 873 Enoch 
hung a moment on her words. 

14. To attach oneself for support ; to cling, hold 
fast, adhere, a. with arms, claws, mouth, etc 

c 1330 Assnmp. Virg. (B.M. MS.) 653 The Iewe bat henge 
aponbe bere [1. 615 To be bere he cleued fast]. 1393 Lancl. 
P. Pi, C. iv. 227 Thou hast hanged on myn hals elleuen 
tymes. ^1465 Eng. Chron. (Camden 1856)47 Vonge chib 
drynne lay ded in the stretis, hangyng on the ded modris 
pappis. 1583 Stvbbes Anat. Abns. 11. (1882) 43 Halt, blind, 
lame . . hanging vpon his sleue . . crauing of releefe. 1596 
Shaks. Tarn. Shr. 11. i. 310 Shee hung about my necke,and 
kisse on kisse Shee vi'd so fast. 162a Sparrow Bk. Com. 
Prayer (1661) 376 Notorious sinners . . begging the prayers . . 
hanging upon the. knees of all that entered into the Church. 
1 71 1 Addison Sped. No. 31 f 2 The dogs, .would hang upon 
their Prey by their Teeth. 1885 Atatich. Exam. 5 June 8/4 
Two young maids, .hang with laughing glee on his arms. 

b. Of things : To stick, adhere, cleave. 

1639 S. Du Verger tr. Camus* Admir. Events 130 Whose 
foote hanging in one of his stirrups, and the Mule setting 
hiraselfe to run. .drag'd. 1662 I. Dayies tr. Olearius' Voy. 
A mbass. 305 The fat hangs to them in great gobbets. 1688 
J. Smith Baroscope 37 The Mercury will never play free 
therein, but hang to the Sides, i860 Tyndall Glac. t. vii. 51 
Secondary glaciers.. hangiog on the steep slopes. 

c. To stick close, so as not to leave or let go. 
1508 Dunbar Fly ting iv. Kennedie 226 With., all the toun 

tykis hingand at thy heilis. 1697 Bentley Phal. etc. £p. 
Euripides (1836) II. 213 Give me an advocate that will stick 
close, and hang upon a cause. 1735 Somerville Chase 11. 
227 The patient Pack Hang on the Scent unweary'd. 1838 
Thirlwall Greece xl. V. 119 Alexander .. hung upon their 
rear, obstructed their march. 

d. Of the wind ; To remain persistently in a cer- 
tain point of the compass. 

1671 R. Bohun Wind 142 The Easterly are . . very often the 
most freezing winds, especially if they hang somewhat 
towards the North. 1697 Dampier Voy. I. 82 The Winds 
hung in the western quarter betwixt the N.W. and the West, 
so that we could not get much to the Westward. 1748 
Anson's Voy. in. vi. 351 The winds hanging in the northern 
board. 1781 Nelson 5 Mar. in Nicolas Disp. 1. 40, I am 
sorry the wind hangs so much Western board, as it must 
hinder the sailing of the Grand Fleet. 1865 Gosse Landfy 
Sea (1874) 6 On one occasion the wind had hung long from 
the westward. 

e. To attach oneself as a dependant or parasite j 
to be a hanger-on. 

1535 Coverdale Prov. xix. 6 The multitude hangeth vpon 
greate men. 1613 Shaks. Hen. VIII, in. ii. 367 Oh how 
wretched Is that poore man, that hangs on Princes fauours? 
1691 Wood Ath. Oxon. 1. 584 His son Edm. lived by hang- 
ing on Gentlemen, and by his shifts. 1766 Goldsm. Vic. W. 
iii, Crowds of dependants, .hung upon him for a time. 1832 
Examiner 268 1 They . .continued to hang on the parish. 

15. To cling or adhere as an encumbrance or 
drag ; to be a burdensome or depressing weight 

C1450 Gotagros <$• Gaw. 1176 As tuiching this thing That 
now ningis on my bart. 159a Shaks. Rom. «$■ Jul. v. i. 71 
Contempt and beggery hangs vpon thy backe. 1653 Walton 
Angler ii. 50, I begin to be weary ; yester dayes hunting 
hangs stil upon me. 1700 Bp. Patrick Comm. Dent, xxviii. 
68 Though some, as I said before, were sold at a very vile 
rate, next to nothing ; yet others hung upon the sellers hands. 
1760 C. Johnston Chrysal (1822) III. 6 Something hangs 
upon your spirits. 1821 Shellev Prometh. Unb. 1. 436 Most 
heavy remorse hangs at my heart, 
b. esp. of time. 

1711 Adoison Sped. No. 93 T 2 Several Hours of the Day 
hang upon our Hands. 1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1852) II. 
316 So much time hanging heavy upon our hands for want of 
employment. 1770 Gray in Corr. w. N. Nicholls (1S43) 104 
To pass my solitary evenings, which hung much lighter on 
my hands before 1 knew him. 189a W. Pike Barren Ground 
N. Canada 137 With these attractions and a fair supply of 
books, time did not hang at all heavily. 

16. Jig. To be attached as an adjunct or connected 
circumstance. 

1596 Shaks. Tarn. Shr. rv. i. 60. 1598 — Alerry W. 1. iv. 
159 Wei, thereby hangs a tale. x688 Kennet in A/agd. 
Coll. * Jos. II (O. H. S.) 258 Thereby hangs a tale. 1847 
L. Hunt Ateu, Women, $ B. II. iv. 52 Thereby hangs an 
anecdote that shall be noticed presently. 

17. To be or remain in dubious suspense ; to be 
doubtful or undecided. Also to hang in the wind. 

138a Wvclip Dent, xxviii. 66 Thi lijf sbal be as hongynge 
before thee. 1430-40 Lvdc. Bochas 1. xiv. (1554) 27 b, 
Althea . . Gan sore muse and henge in a balaunce. c 1500 
Melutine xxxi. 228 Wherfore the cyte henge in balaunce to 
be delyuered &gyuen ouer to the Sarasyns. 1551 T. Wilson 
Logike (1580) 77 b, The Counsaill have long dehated .. and 
as yet the matter hangeth in suspence. 1555 J. Proctor 
Hist. Wyat's Rebell. in Arb. Gamer VIII. 70 Such .. as 
hung in the wind, as neuters. 1679 T. Si den Hist. Sevarites 
95 We began to han^ between fear and pleasure. 173a 
Pope Ess. Alan n. 7 He hangs between ; in doubt to act, or 
rest. x86a Mrs. Carlyle Lett. 111. 144 He has beenhang- 



1 ing betwixt life and death. 1881 Daily Tel. 28 Jan., I . . 
hung in the wind a moment before asking leave to step 
down. x88z Jowett Thucyd. I. 65 A battle was fought 
which hung equally in the balance. 

f b. To remain unsettled or unfinished ; to be 
held in process or in abeyance : often with a notion 
of delay. See also Hanging ///. a. 3. Obs. 

1494 Sc. Ads Jas. IV (1597) § 57 The summoundes 
that ar now dependand and hingand betuixt ony parties. 
1538 Starkry England 1. iv. 118, I see many mennys 
materys heng in sute ii, iij, or iiij yere. 1666 Pepvs Diary 
?1 Oct., While the business of money hangs in the hedge. 
1728 W. Smith Ann. Univ. College 321 The Cause would 
never have hung upon the Hedges so long as it did. 

18. Of a note in music : To be prolonged. 

1597 Morley Introd. Afus. 81 He woulde saie it bangeth 
too much in the close. 1779 Buhney Infant Atusic. in Phil. 
Trans. LXIX. 198 A particular note hung, or, to speak the 
language of organ builders, ciphered, by which the tone was 
continued without the pressure of the finger. 

19. To remain with motion suspended. 

1667 Milton P. L. vi. 189 A noble stroke he lifted high, 
Which hung not- 1847 Tennyson Prim. vn. 64 Ida came 
behind Seen but of Psyche : on her foot she hung A moment, 
and she heard. 

20. To remain as unwilling to depart or move on ; 
to loiter, linger, as with expectation or interest: 
often with the implication of parasitical attachment. 
Cf. Hang on, 25. 

184a Tennyson Godiva 2, 1 hung with grooms and porters 
on the bridge, To watch the three tall spires. 1854 Kings- 
ley Hypatia ix, Groups of monks, priests . . and citizens . . 
were hanging about the courtyard. 1856 Kane Ard. Exfil. 
H.^iy. 49 ThLs same deer has been hanging round the lake. 
1861 Dickens Gt. Expect, xxxviii, Drummle so hung about 
her . . that I resolved to speak to her concerning him. 1883 
F. M. Peard Contrad. xxxiv, Stephen .. hung by her side 
while she gathered the flowers. 189a La7v Times XC1 II. 
490/1 The witnesses had to be kept hanging about. 

T 21. To hanker after or Jon Obs. 

C1672 Wood Life (0. H. S.) 1. 475 His mind still hung 
after antiquities and musick. 1684 Southerne Disappoint- 
ment 11. i, Alphonso..whom my heart hangs after for its 
peace. 

III. In combination with adverbs. 

22. Han? back* intr. To resist advance by one's 
weight or inertia ; Jig* to show unwillingness to 
advance or come forward ; to be backward. 

1581 Pettie Guazzo's Civ. Conv. 11. (1586) no So if hee 
hang backe, hee shall bee hailed forward with honour. 1673 
Dryden Atarr. ii la At ode 11. i, Pr'ythee do not hang back so. 
1709 Addison Taller No. 81 r 4 Another, that hung back at 
the Entrance, and would have excused himself. 1819 J. W. 
Croker in C. Papers 4 May, Peel and Plunkett were hang- 
ing back, each unwilling to speak first. 187a Black Adv. 
Phaeton x. ijo The horses hanging back from the pole (of 
the phaetonl in this fashion. 

23. Hang" behind, intr. To lag behind and 
retard progress. 

1674 N. Cox GentL Recreat. 1. (1677) 16 When Hounds 
hang behinde, and beat too much upon the scent or place, 
we say, They Plod. 

24. Hang* off. a. intr. To cease to cling ; to 
leave hold. 

1590 Shaks. At ids. N. m. ii. 360 Hang off thou cat, thou 
bur ; vile thing let loose. 

b. To show hesitation in coming to close quar- 
ters or to an agreement ; to hang back, demnr. 

1 641 Trafp Theologia Theol. 238 Moses.. hung off a great 
while from going to Pharaoh with a message of dismission. 
1669 Pepys Diary 3 Jan., I, out of my natural backward- 
ness, did hang off, which vexed her. 1686 Goad Celest. 
Bodies 1. xii. 44 We hang off, and seem loth to come upon 
the Stage. 1894 Daily Nnvs 18 Sept. 2/7 Buyers hanging 
off to an unusual extent. 

25. Hang" on. a. intr. To remain clinging, to 
continue to adhere : usually implying expectation, 
or unwillingness to sever one T s connexion. 

i860 Mas. Carlyle Lett. III. 6 1 Charlotte.. is still hang- 
ing on at her mother's, .with nothing to do. tS6r Dutton 
Cook P. Foster's D. II. 56 What does he do now? Oh, he 
hangs on at the Nonpareil. 1884 Church Bacon iii. 61 The 
shrewd and supple lawyers who hung on to the Tudor and 
Stuart Courts. 1893 Farmer Slang, To hang on by one's 
eyelashes . .to persist at any cost, and in the teeth of any 
discouragement. 

b. 7b hang it on : to delay or protract a matter; 
cf. to hang it out, 26 d. (slang.) 

181a J. H. Vaux Flash Diet., Hang it on, purposely to 
delay or protract the performance of any task or service 
you have undertaken, by dallying and making as slow a 
progress as possible. 1833 Egan Grose's Did. Vulg. Tongue. 

26. Hang out. a. intr. To protrude with down- 
ward direction. 

c 1400 Lanfranc*s Cirurg. 59 Wib open moub..his tunge 
hangib out. 1590 Shaks. AHds, N. iv. ii. 42 Let not him 
that playes the Lion, paire his nailes, for they shall hang 
out for the Lions clawes. 1674 N. Cox Genii. Recreat. 1. 
(1677) 120 The canine Teeth, .hang out very long. 

D. trans. To suspend (a sign, colours, or the 
like) from a window, on a projecting pole, a rope, 
etc. ; to display as a sign or signal. 

To hang out one's shingle {U.S. colloq ) to put up one's 
sign-board or door-plate, to establish oneself in business. 

1564 in Vicary's Anat. (1888) App. iii 166 Takynge care, 
that they.. doc neyther hange or beate outc.eny maoerof 
beddynge or apparrell. 1600 J. Pory tr. Leo's Africa 11. 
i2g While women are bathing themselves, they hang out a 
rope at the first entrance of the house, which is a signe. 
1654 Whitlock Zootomia 70, 1 will.. be the Physitian, and 
hang out an Urinall. 171a Addison Sped. No. 265 T 6 The 
Whig and Tory Ladies begin already to hang out different 
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Colours. 1884 Besant Childr. Gibeon 2 When she was 
hanging out the clothes. Mod. Flags and banners were 
hung out in honour of the royal visit. 

C. intr. To reside, lodge, live {colloq. or slang). 
1811 Lex. Balatronicnm s.v., The traps scavey wfiere we 
hang out, the officers know where we live. 1837 Dickens 
Pickw. xxx, I say, old boy, where do you hang out ? 1876 
Geo. Euot Dan. Der. xxxvii. (D.), I've found two rooms 
at Chelsea.. and 1 shall soon be ready to hang out there. 

d. {Australian colloq.) To hang it out =' to 
hang it on 25 b. 

1890 Bolorewood Col Reformer (1891) 236 As long as 
they have their grub and their wages they'll hang it out, 
one again the other. Ibid. 341 The rest of the time you'll 
have to hang it out the best way you can. 
27. Hang together, a. intr. To adhere toge- 
ther loosely or without rigid attachment. 

c 1400 Lanfrane's Cirurg. 48 Ouber a boon is not kutt al 
atwo but sum of his substaunce is don awey . . or ellis he 



hangi> togidere. 1673 Rav Jonrn. Low C. (1738) I. 421 
Bastons of wood hacked and cleft (but so as the pieces hang 
together). 



b. To he coherent or consistent ; to constitute a 
coherent or consistent whole. 

i$53 T. Wilson Rhet. (1580) 107 The rather their tale 
maie hang together. 1594 Shaks. Rich. Ill, ill. vi. 4 Here 
is the Indictment. .And marke how well the sequell hangs 
together. 1699 Bentley Phal. 47 How can these two 
stories hang together? 1885 Munch. Exam. 22 Sept. 5/1 
There are many things in the Berlin Treaty which do not 
hang well together. 

c. To hold together; to be associated, united, 
or mutually dependent ; spec, (of a person) to keep 
hody and soul together, to continue to exist. 

1551 T. Wilson Logike (1580) 25 b, Therefore ithangeth 
together as Germaines Iippes, as we use to saie. 1598 
Shaks. Merry W. in. ii. 13 As idle as she may hang to- 
gether for want of company. 1644 Milton Jdgm. Bucer 
Wks. 1738 I. 284 Many Marriages hang as ill together now, 
as ever they did, 1697 Collier Immor. Stage iv. § 3 
(1730) 140 Let us now see how Sir Tunhelly hangs together. 
1760 C. Johnston Chrysal (1822) 111. 24 We have always 
been remarkable for hanging well together. 1894 Westtn. 
Gaz. 1. June 3/1 Someone having said to him, ' You know, 
Franklin, we must all hang together in this matter', he 
instantaneously replied, ' Yes, or we shall assuredly all 
hang separately J ' 

28. Hang up. a. trans. To fasten a thing on 
high so that it is supported only from above j to 
suspend on a hook, peg, or the like. 

a 1300 Cursor AI. 12072 And be be har be Yp bim hang 
pat all moght se him spek him to. 13. . Gaw. «J- Gr. Krit. 



of Presses made with Peggs in them to hang up Saddles 
[etol. 1726 N. Riding Rec. VI II. 174 All Mayors.. are 
hereby ordered to hing or cause to be hung up this order 
in some public place. Mod. Let me hang up your overcoat. 

b. Phrases. To hang up {one's sword, gun, etc.): 
to put aside in disuse ; to give up using. To hang 
up one's hat : see quot. 1888. 

[1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 561 Ich mai honge vp min ax, feb- 
liche ic ahbe agonne. 1595 Maroccns Ext. p. v, And there- 
with mee thinkes I see him hang the hat upon the pin 
againe. 1659 B. Harris Parivats Iron Age 46 Before we 
sheath our sword, and hang it upon the nail.] 18*6 H. 
N. Coleridge West Indies 249 And having fought through 
the Peninsula hung up his sword ?ion sine gloria. 1847 
Marryat Childr. N. Forest v, A little more practice, and 
I will.. hang my gun up over the chimney. 1855 Trol- 
lope Warden xix, Eight hundred a year, and as nice a 
house as any gentleman could wish to hang up his hat in. 
1888 Elworthy W. Somerset Word-bk. s.v., When a. man 
marries and goes home to the wife's house to live, he is said 
to ' hang up bis bat '. 

fc. To hang on a gihbet (= sense 3) ; hence as 
an imprecation ( — 3c). Obs. 

1588 Shaks. L. L. L. iv. iii. 54 The shape of Loues Ti- 
burne, that bangs vp simrjlicitie. 159a — Rom. 4- Jul. 111. 
iii. 57 Hang vp Philosophic : Vnlessc Philosophic can make 
a luiiet, Displant a Towne. 1771 Goldsm. Hist. Eng. IV. 
10 Feversbam, immediately after tbe victory, hanged up 
above twenty prisoners. 1774 — Grecian Hist. II. 59 If 
Philip takes the city, he will hang up Aster. 

d. To put ' on the shelf 'or into abeyance ; to 
keep back, delay, detain for an indefinite time. 

1623 F. Ryves Let. 8 Oct. in Abp. Ussher's Lett. (1686) 
a After a while, that Negotiation was hung up upon the 
ail, in expectance of the Princes return. 1803 G. Rose 
Diaries (i860) II. 33 He might hang the matter up . . as 
long as he pleased. 1844 W. H. Maxwell Sports $ 
Adv. Scotl. xiii. (1855) 118 The Roost of Sumburgh will 
..'hang up' a vessel among its .. currents ., for days 
together. 1878 Lumberman's Gaz. 18 Dec. 426 Others 
.. find ..tbeir logs 'hung up' for want of water to float 
them. 1884 Pall MatlG. 20 Oct. 1/1 Carried by a larger 
majority than that which hung up the Franchise Bill in 
July. 1890 Spectator 12 July 37/2 The proposal, .to hang 
up Bills which might he proceeded with in another session 
of the same Parliament without beginning de novo. 

e. To fasten or tie up (a horse). Austral, colloq. 
1890 Boldrewooo Col. Reformer xvi. 185 The gentleman 

in advance hung up his horse and walked into tbe house, 
1895 Pall Mall Mag. Sept. 104 He hung up bis horse to 
that post. 

f. intr. To be suspended on a wall, etc. 

1667 Pepys Diary 22 July, In my Lord's room, .where all 
thejudges' pictures hung up. 

Hang (naerj), sb. [f. prec. vb.] 

1; The action of hanging, drooping, or bending 
down; also, a downward inclination, slope, or 
bend ; a declivity. 
Vol. V. 



1807 Vancouver Agric. Devon (1813) 50 Varcombe is 
favorably situated on the south-east hang of a hill, c 1850 
Rndim. Navig. (Weale) 140 Rant-line. A .. line .. used 
for the purpose of forming the sheer or hang of the decks. 
1850 L. Hunt Autobiog. i. (i860) 25 Never shall 1 forget 
her face, .with that weary hang of the head on one side, 
b. A slackening or suspension of motion. 

1866 Morning Star, The objectionable hang at the ter- 
mination of the stroke [of an eight-oar] had almost entirely 
disappeared. 1867 F. Francis A ngling v. (1880} 182 A trout 
usually rests where the hang and eddy of the stream will 
give him the best chance. 

2. The mode in which a thing hangs oris poised. 
a 1797 Mrs. M. Godwin Posth. Wks. (1798) IV. 121 Death 

could not alter the rigid hang of her limbs. 1864 Webster 
s.v., The hang of a scythe or of a discourse. 1878 Jefferies 
Gamekeeper at H. 6 So accustomed is he to its balance and 
•hang ' in the hand that he never thinks of aiming. 1885 
Miss Braddon Wy Hard's Weird \\\. 22 She believed that 
for the hang of a skirt , . she could hold her own with any 
house in London. 

3. To get the hang of : to become familiar with the 
proper wielding or use of a tool ; Jig. to get to un- 
derstand, manage, master, deal with as an adept ; 
to acquire the knack of. {U.S. colloq.) 

1845 N. S. Prime Hist. Long Island 82 (Bartlett) After 
they have . . acquired the hang of the tools for themselves. 
1847 Darley Drama in Pokerville 6y (Farmer) The theatre 
was cleared in an instant . . all running to get the hang of 
the scrape, a i860 T. Parker in J. Weiss Life (1864) II. 
434, I . . think 1 have got the hang of the people and their 
institutions, i860 O. W. Holmes Elsie V. xxii. (1892) 245 
Your folks have never got the hang of human nature. 1881 
Spectator 12 Feb. 223 They . . have not yet got the hang of 
good biography. 1883 Crane Smithy <$■ Forge 21 The 
hammer is one of those tools that the workman gets used 
to, or 'gets the hang of*. 

4. concr. {dial!) Something that hangs or is sus- 
pended ; a hanging mass or clump ; a crop of fruit ; 
a hang-net. 

a i8a$ Forby Voc, E. Anglia, Hang, a crop of fruit. 'A 
good tidy hang of apples . 1857 Kingslev Two Y. Ago 
xxv, It might be .. one of the •hangs' witb which the club- 



water was studded, torn up and stranded. 1873 Act 36 $ 

27 Vict. c. 71 Sched. iii, License Duties for each . . Weir, 
ang, baulk, garth, goryd, box, crib, or cruive. .£12. o. o. 



5. Not . . a hang', an angry or impatient equiva- 
lent of * not a bit 'not in the least : usually with 
care. Cf. Hang v. 3 c, Damn sb. 2. 

1861 H. Kingslev Ravenshoe xliii. (Farmer), She looks 
as well as you by candlelight, but sbe can't ride a hang. 
1876 'Ouida' Winter City vi. 125 She don't care a hang 
what anybody says of her. 

Hang-, the verb-stem used in comb, in various 
constructions; as hang-back, one who hangs back 
or hesitates ; hang-bench (dial. hing-bench\ in 
Lead-mining, a piece of timber forming part of a 
stow, which is pinned to the sole-tree by wooden 
pins ; hang-choice, a choice between two evils ; 
hang-fair (see quot.); hang-gallows, a. destined 
or fit for the gallows ; sb. a gallows-hird ; hang- 
head a., that hangs its head; f hang-lipped a., 
having hanging or drooping lips; + hang-lock, 
a hanging lock, a padlock ; hang-nest, a hird that 
constructs a pensile nest, a Hangbird ; hang-net, 
a kind of net which is set vertically ; f hang-on, 
a hanger-on, a mean dependant; hang-out {slang) : 
see quots.; f hang-rope, t hang-string, + hang- 
up = hang-gallows. 

1866 Public Opinion 31 Dec. 720 ' You mean Emancipa- 
tion V exclaim the *hang-baeks. 1653 Manlove Lead- 
mines 268 (E. B. S.) Stowes, Crosses, Holes, Hange- 
benches. 1747 Hooson Miner's Diet. P iii b, The Sole- 
trees and Hang-benches are fastned together with Pins 
of Wood. 1851 Tapping Gloss. Derbysk. Lead-mining 
Terms (E. D. S.), Hange-benches or Hing-bencfus. 1816 
Scott Antiq. xxx, 1 hope Saint Patrick sung better than 
Blattergowl s precentor, or it would be *hang-choice between 
the poet aod psalmist. 1811 South ey in Q. Rev. VI. 283 
Regarding an execution as a holiday, wnich..they call 
*hang-fair. 1785 Grose Diet. Vulg. Tongue, *Hang gallows 
look, a thieving or villainous appearance. 1700 Bystander 
233 A hang gallows rascal without money. Ibid. 298, I was 
sent to Coven try, as an incorrigible hang gallows. ilh&Craven 
Dial., Hang- gallows, a villain ; a proper subject or Dendant 
for the gallows. 1871 G. Macoonalo Wild Flowers in Wks. 
Fancy <$■ Imag. 1 1 1 . 27 *Hang-head Bluebell . 1574 Durham 
Depos. (Surtees) 313 She. .did hearethe said Janet Wilkinson 
call the said Katheryne 4 *hange lipped witche '. 1411 
Nottingham Rec. II. 86, j. *henglok, ijd. 1587 Vestry Bks. 
(Surtees) 26 Item given for a key to a hinge locke, jd. 1713 
Derham Phys. Thcol. iv. xiii. 233 note, The Icterus minor, 
and the Jupujuha, or whatever other Name the American 
*H ang-nests may be called by. 1868 Wood H omes without 
H. xiii. 241 The Baltimore Oriole goes by many names, .such 
as Hang Nest and Hanging Bird, from the beautiful pensile 
nest which it makes. 181a Agric. Surv. Dumfr. 605 (Jam.) 
*Hang-nets are larger in the mesh thau any other nets, and 
ar trjtched upright between stakes of about ten feet long, 
placed at regular distances of about eight feet. 1873 Act 
36 ff 37 Vict, c 71 § 30 No byelaw made under the authority 
of this section shall limit the length of a hang net. 1589 
Hay any Work (1844) 45 Ungodly hishopps, with their 
*hangones and parasites. Ibid. 69 What is that you Bb. 
and your hangones will not saye hy Walde-graue. 185a 
Bristed 5 Years in Eng. University (Farmer), The fourth 
of July I celebrated by a *hang-out. 1893 Farmer Slang, 
Hang ont, a residence ; a lodging ; and (American univer- 
sity) a feast ; an entertainment. 1895 Harper's Mag. Apr. 
712/1 He [the tramp].. calls his clubhouse a hang-out. 1570 

Levins Manip. 170/6 ■ Haruigrope,furci/er. 1675 Cotton 
Scoffer Scoft 40 A pretty Child thou art . . little *Hang- 



string. 1562-3 Jack Juggler in Hazl. Dodsley II. 151 
Vou nave cause now to tbank this same *hang-up. 
Hangable hne'rjab'l), a. rare. [See -able.] 

1. Capable of being or liable to be hanged. 
1595-6 in Tytler Hist. Scot. (1864) IV. 238 [James VI. .was 

resolved no more to use great men or chancellors in his 
affairs, hut such as he could correct, and were] ' hangable 
1 719 Ozell tr. Misson's Mem. 122 All those People calling 
themselves Bohemians or Egyptians, are bangable as Felons 
at the Age of 14 Years. 

2. Of an offence : Punishable by hanging. 

1815 Miss Mitford in L'Estrange Life( 1870) I. 323 It does 
not . .appear that be ever committed any hangable or trans- 
portahle offence. 

3. That may lead to hanging. 

1836 T. Hook G. Gnrney (1850) III. iii. 351, 1 felt none of 
that hangable, drownable desperation ahout her. 

So Kangabi'lity, capacity of being hanged. 

1829 Lamb Lett. xvii. To Procter 157 The theoretical 
hangihility (or capacity of being hanged, it the judge pleases) 
of every infant born with a neck on. 

II Hangar (hangar). [Fr. ; ulterior origin un- 
certain : see Du Cange, Diez, Littre\] A covered 
space, shed, or shelter, esp. for carriages. 

185a Thackeray Esmond m. xiii, Mademoiselle, may we 
take your coach to town ? I saw it in the hangar. 1861 tr. 
Du Chaillii's Equal. Afr. xv. 253 The people gathered .. 
under the immense hangar or covered space. 1886 Sheldon 
tr. Flaubert's Satammbo vii, The rumbling chariot . . halted 
under a wide hangar. 

Hangbird (harrjb5id). [f. Hang v. + Bird.] 
A bird that builds a hanging nest ; esp. an American 
oriole of the family fcteridse. 

1856 Bryant Poems, Gladness of Nature ii, There are 
notes of joy from the hang-bird and wren. 1868 Whittier 
Among Hills 1, The bang-bird overhead, His hair.swung 
cradle straining. 

tHa*ng-by. Obs. exc. dial, (hing-by). [f. 
Hang- vb.-stem + By adv. and prep. J 

1. A contemptuous term for a dependant or 
hanger-on. 

1579 Gosson Sch. Abuse (Arb.) 40^ 1 meane those hange- 
byes whome they succour with stipend. 1599 B. Jonson 
Cynlhia's Rei*. Y. iii, Enter none hut the Ladies, and their 
Hangbies. 1655 Fuller Hist. Camb. 9 To condemn the 
whole University for a hand-full of Hang-byes, such as never 
were matriculated members therein. 1855 Robinson Whitby 
Gloss., A Hing-by, an adherent, a dependent, a flatterer. 

2. An appendage, an adjunct. 

c 1585 R. Browne Ausio. Cartwright 35 Why then will he 
haue tbe Lordes discipline, .to be but an accident or hanghy 
to tbe Church? 16a© Thomas Lat. Diet., Appendix..*. 
pent-house, .a processe, a hangby, a labell. x66i K. W, 
Conf. Charac., Old Hording Hagg (i860) 89 Her hands are 
the clumsie hangbyes of her hody. 

3. attrib. 

1641 R. Brooke Eng. Episc. \. \. 3 Creatures, and hang-by 
Dependants. 

Ha*ng-dog, sb. and a. [f. Hang v. + Dog : cf. 
cul-lhroal.] 

A. sb. A despicable or degraded fellow fit only 
to hang a dog, or to be hanged like a dog. 

1687 Congreve Old Bach. ill. vi, There's the hangdog his 
man. 177a Nugent tr. Hist. Friar Gerund I. 476 The 
Hang-dogs who murdered Christ. 1840 Thackeray Cathe- 
rine ix, Paws off. .You young hang-dog. 
b. attrib. in apposition. 

1828 Scott F. M. Perth xxii, How can thy traffic with the 
hang-dog executioner he of avail to serve me ? 1862 Sala 
Ship Chandler ii. 21 That hang-dog buccaneer, who had 
Captain Kidd for a grandfather. 

B. adj. Of, befitting, or characteristic of a hang-dog; 
low, degraded; having a base or sneaking appearance. 

1677 Otway Cheats of Scapin m. i, A squinting, meager, 
hang-dog countenance. 1826 Scott J ml. 7 Jan., I can't 
have the hang-dog look which the unfortunate Theseus has. 
1873 Miss Broughton Nancy 111. 191 With an extremely 
hang-dog air. 1893 Westm. Gaz. 15 Feb. 3/2 They sat silent 
and hang-dog throughout. 

Hange, var. of Henge, ' pluck ' of a sheep, etc. 

Hanged (hserjd), ppl. a. [f. Hang v. + -ed 

1. Suspended, etc. ; see the verb. (Now Obs. in 
the general sense ; the form in use being Hung.) 

2. Put to death by hanging by the neck. 
1470-85 Maloav Arthur VII. xvi, The syghte of these 

hanged knyghtes. 1508 Dunbar Flytingw. Kennedie 187 
Reistit and crynit as hangitman on hill. i599 Minsheu 
Dial. Sp. $ Eng. 68 A rope of a hanged man. 1876 Mr. 
Gray $ Neighb. 1. 205 England was 'merrie' .. for the 
t hangers, though scarcely quite so ' merrie ' and pleasant, 
perhaps, for the hanged. 

b. As an expletive (also advb.) : 1 Confounded , 
* cursed 

1887 Poor Nllie (1888) 102 A hanged uncomfortable posi- 
tion tor a fellow to be in. Ibid. 105 A confounded bad dinner 
and hanged had wine. 

t 3. Furnished or decorated with hangings. Obs. 
or arch. \ usually Hung. 

1451 in Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) III. 351 An 
hanged bed. 156a J- Heywooo Prov. $ Epigr. (1867) 179 
Walles, Som seeld, som hangd. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 144 
Musick is hetter in Chambers Wainscotted than Hanged. 
1876 BaewEfl Eng. Studiet iii. (1881) 117 The king's cham- 
ber and the rooms adjoining were matted and hanged. 

Hangee (hrerjr). nonce-wd. [f. Hang v. + -ee.] 
A person who is hanged. 

1 831 Gen. P. Thompson Exerc. (1842) I. 424 Now let us, 
the hangecs that are to be, sift and examine this position. 
1886 Pall Mall G. 27 Apr. 3 Why should the hangee be 
subjected to the hands of a bungler? 



HANGER. 

Hanger 1 (hje-rjai). [OE. kmigm, pi. -an, 
deriv. of Hang v. Now identified in form and 
feeling with the next. See Napier & Stevenson, 
Crawford Charters in Anecd. Oxon. 134.] A wood 
on tbe side of a steep hill or bank : cf. Hanging 
ppl. a. 2 b. 

<T9 3 8 Charter in Cod. Dipl. III. 409 1* hangran 

betweonan Sam wexe and Sam 3e to Stanteaxe hsJ>. c&y 
Ibid. III. 229 Of Sam hangran sub to bare straet. 1789 G. 
White Selbome Ixxxvii, A considerable part of the great 
woody hanger at Hawkley was torn from its place and fell 



down, leaving a high freestone cliff naked and bare. 182a 
in Cobbett Rnr. Rules (1885) 1. 179 These hangers are 
woods on the sides of very steep hQls. 1851 Coboen in 



Morley Life (1882) 1 1, iii. 91 The nightingale and cuckoo 
are already beard in the hanger. 1883 G. Allen Col. Clout's 
Cal. xxxv. 202 It (wild service-tree} grows sparingly in 
hangers and copses. 

Hanger 2 (hse*rj3.i). Also 5-6 Sc. hingar(e, 
-er, 6 hengar. [f. Hang v. +■ -er One who 
or that which hangs. 

1. One who snspends a thing from above; often 
in comb, as bell-hanger, paper-hanger, etc. (q.v. 
under the first element), spec. One of those who 
select and hang the pictures for an exhibition (e. g. 
that of the Royal Academy). 

1791-1851 Bell-hanger [see Bell sb.^ 12]. 1865 Pall Mall 
G. 7 Apr., The hangers of the year are Messrs. E. M. Ward, 
Millais, and E. W. Cooke. It is not unusual for the hangers 
to limit their own contributions. 1894 Westm. Gaz. 16 Mar. 
1/2 So soon as a man is elected to mil membership he be- 
comes & hanger for the next exhibition . . Hangers are almost 
as anxious to be excused as High Sheriffs. 

b. One who puts a person to death by hanging, 
or causes him to be hanged. 

' c 1430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode it. xcv, (1869) no Afterward 
j wole be drawere and hangere of thee. x68o Aubrey Lives 
Eminent Men (181 3) II. 351 A very severe hanger of high- 
waymen. 1876 [see Hanged 2]. 

f c. One who hesitates or wavers : see Hang v. 
17, Obs. 

1536 Stabkey Lei. 30 July iD England (xZ'ji) p. xxxix, You 
schaJ fynd me. .to be no sterter, wauerar nor hengar in the 



Something that hangs down or is suspended, 
t a. A piece of tapestry hanging, t h. A hut-band with 
a part hanging loose behind. T C. A pendant ; also ait rib., 
as hanger-pearl, f d. A bell-rope. e. A pendant catkin, 
f. A local name for the sea-weed tangle. 

a 1483 Liber Niger in House h. Ord. 78 The chief yeoman 
of this office hathe in charge . . cuppes of silver & leather, 
tankardes, & earthe asshen cuppes. .hangers & all that other 
stuffe of this office. 1488 Inv. 10 Tytler Hist. Scot. (1864) 1 1 . 
391 Item a collar of gold maid with elephantis and a grete 
hingar at it. 1513 Douglas SEneis x. iii. 35 Or in the 
crownell pycht, or rych hynger, Quhilk dois the nek array. 
1516 in Inv. R. Wardrobe (1815) 25 (Jam.) Item, ane black 
hatt with ane hingar contenand ane greit ruby balac. Item, 
v hattis of silk without hingaris. c 1565 LiNDESAY(Pitscottie) 
Chron. Scot. (1728) 159 And also commanded her to take what 
hingers or tapestry- work, .she pleased. 1578 in Inv. R. 
Wardrobe (1815) 266 (J am 0 A small carcan with hingar 
peril and small graynis anamalit with blak. 1767 H. Brooke 
Fool ofQual. (1859) II. 225 (D.) On pulling the hanger of a 
bell, the great door opened. 1869 Black more Lorna D. 
xvii, The hangers of the hazel, too, having shed their dust 
to make the nuts. 

3. Something that overhangs ; in Mining, The 
rock over the lode or vein ; the ' roof*. 

1631 Joroen Nat. Bathes xiv. (1669) 136 Most metals 
breeding between a Hanger and a Lieger ♦. are seldome 
above a foot thick. 181 1 Pinkerton Petral. II. 585 The 
rock on both sides, or, in the miners' language, the roof and 
the sole, the hanger and the leger, is altered and decomposed. 

4. A contrivance by which anything is hung ; a 
rope, chain, or hook used to suspend something ; 
a support for a journal-box, etc., of a shafting. 
Also allrib. 

1864 Webster s.v. Pulley. 1873 J. Richards Woodwork, 
ing Factories 27 Haviog the hanger-plates ready, ..mount 
the shaft in the hangers and invert them. ^ Ibid. 65 The rods 
and fingers or studs are now generally furnished with hangers 
for the smaller shafts. 1882 Nares Seamanship (ed. 6) 134 
Pass the gaskets and clew hangers. 1896 Daily News 
10 Jan. a/7 The spring hanger of the tender broke. 

f b. A loop or strap on a sword-belt from which 
the sword was hung ; often richly ornamented. 

1598 B. Jonson Ev. Man in Hum. 1. iv, This other day, 
I happened to enter into some discourse of a hanger, which 
. .both for fashion and workmanship, was most peremptory 
beautiful and gentlemanlike. 1599 Minsheu, Talabarte, 
sword hangers. Tiros de espada, sword hangers, x6or Hol- 
land Pliny II. 483 Their sword-girdles, hangers, and baw- 
dricks, gingle again with thin plates of siluer. x6oa Shaks. 
H am. v. it 157. 1648 Bury Wills (Camden) 217,1 give vnto 
my nephew.. my guilt wrought sword and the girdle and 
hangers to it. 1676 Hobbes Iliad (1677) 289 Tbe boys with 
silver hangers were adorn'd And golden swords. 

c. A loop by which anything is hung, as the 
loop at the back of the neck in a coat, etc. ; the 
loop of a hunting-whip or crop. 

1684 ZW. Gaz. No. 1935/4 He had a Whip with a red 
Handle and a Buff hanger at the end of it. 

d. A chain or iron rod to which a pot or kettle 
is hung by means of a pot-hook in the old-fashioned 
kitchen fireplace. Hence transf. A nursery name 
for the stroke with a double enrve ( t\ one of the 
elementary forms in learning to write ; usually in 
the phrase pot-hooks and hangers. 

1599 Minsheu, Llares, or Ollares, pot hangers. 1608 
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Witkals* Diet. 186 To hang as the pots doe uppon their 
hangers. 1738 Swift Pot. Convert. Introd. 82 His Skill 
in making Pot-hooks and Hangers with a Pencil. 1809 
W. Irving Knickerb. (1849) 127 But little skilled in the 
mystery of combining pot-hooks and hangers. 1896 Longm. 
Mag. Nov. 64 The old iron ' hangers ' for pots are common. 

5. Hanger-on. a. A follower or dependant 
{familiarly and often disparagingly). 

1S49 Lansdowiie MSS. 238 If 292 The moltytude of 
Reieynours and hangers on. 1603 Sir R. Cecil in Ellis 
Orig. Lett. Ser. it. 111. 206 Among some hangers-on upon 
the Court. 1727 Swift Wonder 0/ Wonders Wks. 1755 II. 
It. 54 He is a perpetual hanger-on : yet no-body knows how 
to be without him. 1864 Burton Scot Abr. I. iii. 142 
Scotland was for the first time treated as a needy and 
troublesome hanger-on of France. 

t b. An appendage, an adjunct. Obs. 

1552 Latimer Serm. Lords Prayer vi. (1845) 419 But 
here is one addition, one hangeron : * As we forgive them 
that trespass against us '. 1674 N. Fairfax Bulk «$• Selv. 
To Rdr^ All the words about body and hangers on to body. 

c. Coalmining. The same as onsetter > a work- 
man who puts the corves or tubs into the 1 cage ' 
or * chair * at the bottom of the pit-shaft. Formerly 
these were hung on to the end of the rope or chain. 

1858 Simmonos Diet. Trade, Hanger-on, a miner employed 
at the bottom of the shaft in fixing the skip or bucket to the 
chain. 1893 Daily News 5 July 5/7 Three young fellows 
who were employed as hangers on at the pit bottom. 

Hanger 3 (harrjsj). Also 6 hangre, 7 hangar ; 

0. 6 hynger, henger, 7 hinger. [app. the same as 
Hanger 2 , from Hang v. ; though possibly not of 
Eng. formation : cf. early raod.Du. haftgher, 1 stool- 
deghen [rapier], pugio de zona pendens *• 

The suggestion has been offered that this is the same word 
as the Pers. Arab, khanj'ar: see Hanojar. But, although 
' hanger * has sometimes been employed to translate^ the 
latter (prob. with a notion of etymological identity) neither 
history nor phonology appears to support the conjecture.) 

A kind of short sword, originally hung from the 
belt. 

1481-90 Howard Househ.Bks.fJR.oxb.) 285 My lord paied 
for a hanger for hymselff viij. s. iiij. d. \&\Act\Rich.IlI, 
c. 12 § 2 No Merchaunt Straungier. .[shall] bring into this 
Realme . . Koyves, Hangers, Taillourshires, Scisors, And- 
yrons. c 1500 in Ripon Ch. Acts (Surtees) 303 Cum gladiis 
vocatis hyngers vel baselardys. 1530 Palsgr. 229/1 Hangre 
a weapen, bracquemart. 1558 Nottingham Rec. IV. 408, 
I give and bequeath to James Hartley my henger and my 
dagger. 1589 R. Harvey PI. Pert, (i860) 33 The sight of 
a Hanger rusted in the sheath hanging^ by ones side. 1619 
NanoorthHoitsek. /?£r. (Surtees) 105 A silke belt for my Lord's 
hinger. x68a N. O. Boileau's Lutrin 1 1. 182 Yet, on my 
word the Knave had wit in's Anger, And wisely took along 
his rusty Hanger. 1698 Froger Voy. 12 Their ordinary 
Arms are the Hanger, the Sagay, which is a very light Half- 
Pike, and the Bow. 17x9 De Foe Crusoe 1. xv, I made him 
a belt with a frog hanging to it, such as in England we wear 
hangers in ; and in the frog, instead of a hanger, 1 gave him 
a hatchet. 1831 Scott Cast. Dang, i, A small crooked sword, 
like what we now call a hanger. 

Hangie (harrji). Sc. [f. Hang v.] 

1. A term of reproach: ? hangman or gallows- 
bird ; a worthless fellow. 

1787 Burns Addr. to Deil ti, Hear me, auld Hangie, for 
a wee. An' let poor damned bodies be. 

2. Adrift.net. 

1889 Scott. Leader xx Mar. 5 The use of the hangie or 
drift-net on the waters of the Tay, 

Hanging (hse rjirj), vbl. sb. [f. Hang v. + 
-ing 1.] The action of the verb Hang. 

1. The action of suspending or fact of betng sus- 
pended ; suspension. 

f 1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 24 Bi him (ligament] be mem- 
bris. .schulden ben y-teied, be whiche bat neden hangynge. 
X596 Shaks. i Hen. IV, 11. iv. 446 A foolish hanging of thy 
nether Lippe. 1667 Lond. Gaz. No. 136/4 The New In- 
vention of Major Thorny Franke, for the hanging of Cop- 
pers. X703 Moxon Mtch. Exerc. 153 The Hanging of 
Doors, Windows, etc. 1711 Addison Spect. No, 81 r 2 
Like the hanging out of false Colours. 

2. The action of putting to death on the gallows, 
etc., or the fact of being so put to death. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 22860 Thoru pair aun gilt Wit hefding, 
draght, or hanging spilt. 1460 Capgrave Chron. (Rolls) 
190 Where Thomas was juged to drawying, hanging, and 
hedyng. 1562 J. Heywooo Prov. <$• Epigr. (1867) 129 
Weddyng and hangyng are desteny. 1601 Shaks. Tivel. N. 

1. v. 20 Many a good hanging preuents a bad marriage. 
X738 Swift Pot. Convert. 78 'Twas her Fate ; they say, 
Marriage and^ Hanging go by Destiny. X855 Macau lay 
Hist. Eng. xxi. IV. 677 That, of all sights, that in which 
the English most delighted was a hanging. 

3. A downward slope or curve; esp. in Ship- 
building (see quots.). 

X684 R. H. School Recreat. 83 The chusing out your 
Ground, and preventing the Windings, Hangings, and many 
turning Advantages of the same, whether. . open wide Places 
. .or in close Bowling-Alleys, tyit W. Sutherland Ship, 
build. Assist. 160 Hanging ; the opposite to Snying, when 
the middle of the Plank appears low r than the Ends, but 
circular. £1850 Rudim. Navig. (Weale) 123 Hanging^ 
declining in the middle part from a horizontal right line, 
as the hanging of the decks, hanging of the sheer, etc 

4»fg' ta. Dependence. Obs. 

c X430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode 1. xxxiii. (1869) 21 For bat con 
hath his comyng out, and his hanginge, of pat oober. 

b. The condition of being in suspense or left 
over for an indefinite time ; also hanging-up. 

1638 Barer tr. Balzac's Lett. (vol. II.) 86 If., pretenders 
avoid a sudden falling, it is by enduring a tedious hanging, 
receiving perpetuall affronts. x8oo Pall Mall G. 20 June 



HANGING. 

7/1 This measure authorized the 'hanging up' of bills by 
either House provided, .that the consent of the Crown were 
obtained. 1892 Ibid. 27 Jan. 2/2 A hanging-up resolution 
is never satisfactory. 

5. cotter. Something that hangs or is suspended ; 
something attached, an appendage ; also^. (Usu- 
ally in pi. Also hangings-on.) 

1549 Latimer 2nd Serm. be/. Ed*v. VI (Arh.> 55 As it 
folowcth in the texte wyth the appurtenaunces and hang- 
ynges on. 1552 — Serm. in Lincoln i. 63 These be sequels 
or hangings on, wherewith the chiefe dish is poudred. x6ix 
Shaks. Cymb. in. iii. 63 In one night A Storme .. Shooke 
downe my mellow hangings : nay my Leaues. 1633 P. 
Fletcher Purple I si. m. vii, Many a cragge dependeth; 
Like to tbe hangings of some rockie masse. 

6. spec. A piece of drapery with which a bed- 
stead, the walls of a room, etc., are hung; a 
curtain or the like ; also the material for this. 

143 1 in Rogers Agric. % Prices III. 550/3 Hanging to 
hall with a border of Cowchye work iif. 1530 Palsgr. 
X29/1 Hangyng for a bedde, accoustrement de lid. 1663 
Cowlev Verses <$• Ess., Country Mouse, Behind a Hanging 
in a spacious room. 1758 Johnsom Idler No. 13 r 10 A 
hanging that is to represent Cranmer in the flames. 1836 
B. Cor hey Bayeux Tapestry 3 A piece of hanging which 
belongs to the cathedral church of Bayeux. 

b. pi. The pieces, folds, or masses of tapestry 
or other stnff, with which a room or bed is hung ; 
also extended to wall-paper (paper-hangings). 

1485-6 Naval Acc. Hen. VII (1896) 46 Hangings of Say 
to hang aboute the Ship, oon of vj peces. 1566 Eng. Ch. 
Furniture (1866) 71 Quishions for his house and hanginges 
for bis bedd. 1593 Donne Sat. iv. JR.), Though his face 
be as ill As theirs, which in old hangings whip Christ. 1673 
Dryden Marr. d la Mode iv. iv, No more than a picture 
in the hangings. 17x6 Lond. Gaz. No. 5434/3 Paper painted, 
or stained for Hangings. X877 M. M, Grant Sun-Maid i, 
He pushed back the hangings as he continued speaking. 

7. A steep slope or declivity of a hill. Now local. 
f X400 Maunoev. (Roxb.) ix. 34 J>ai er in be hingand [en 

le declin] of be hill. 1489 Caxton Faytes of A. 11. xii. X13 
Went vpon the hangynge of a montayne for to byholde. 
1578 Lyte Dodoens 1. xcviii. 140 Ladies Man tell groweth. ♦ 
in the hanging of hilles. 1622 Bacon Hen. VII Mor. & 



Hist. Wks. (Bohn) 332 Upon the hrow or hanging of a hill. 
r888 G. V enables Garianonum Greetings ii. 3, *The Hang* 
ing which forms part of the Garden and Grounds of the 



Rectory here. x888 Berksh. Gloss. s.v., E'll vind moor 
partridges on the hangin' yander'n anywher. 

8. allrib. and Comb., as (sense 2) hanging day, 
mailer, lime; (sense 6) hanging-cloth, -paper ; 
hanging clamp (see quot) ; hanging committee, 
the committee who decide the hanging of pictures 
in an Exhibition (e.g. that of the Royal 
Academy) ; hanging-head, -post, -stile, the post 
or upright which bears the hinges of a door or 
gate; + hanging-holder, an attendant; hanging- 
needle, a seine-needle, used in attaching a fish- 
ing-net to the cork-line and foot-line; hanging- 
press, a press in which clothes are hung. 

<ri8so Rudim. Navig. (Weale) 123 * Hang ing clamp } a 
semicircular iron with a foot at each end, to receive nails, 
by which it is fixed to any part of the ship to hang stages 
to, etc. C1500 Melusine xxvi. 206 Cyteseyns had hanged 
theire houses withoutfortb toward the stretes, with theire 
best and rychest *hangyng clothes. 18x7 Sporting Mag. 
L, 33 A painter having some interest with one of the 
*Hanging Committee. 1866 Reader 12 May 476 The 
hanging committee could not possibly have found artists 
to occupy them so worthily. 1888 El worthy W. Somerset 
Word-ok.j * Hanging-head, same as Hanch ; tbe upright 
part of a gate, to which the hinges are attached. X624 
Fletcher Wife for a month 1. ii, You scurvy usher, .thou 
poor base *hanging-holder. 1755 Johnson s.v., A *hanging 
matter. 1861 Sala Dutch Pict., Ship-Chandler {U\ It's 
a hanging matter to touch a penny's worth of them. 175a 
Laqy Luxborough Let. to S hens tone 19 July, My •hanging- 
paper is arrived, and the cracks of the ceiling have oeen 
filled. 179a Trans. Soc. Arts X. 30 The limb of a Chest- 
nut., was put down as a * hanging post for a gate, and 
carried the gate . . fifty-two ytars. X743 Weslev Wks. 
(1872) XIII. 174 They hroke .. the *hanging -press. 1845 
Mrs. S. C. Hall Whiteboy xi. 93 What in Ireland is called 
a hanging press, in which ladies suspend their dresses. 
1823 P. Nicholson Pract. Build. 225 * Hanging Stile, the 
stile of a door or shutter to which the hinge is fastened; 
also, a narrow stile fixed to the jamb on which a door or 
shutter is frequently hung. 

Hanging (hse-rjirj), ppl. a. {prep.) [f. as prec. 
+ -ing2.] That hangs. 

1. Supported above, and not below ; suspended, 
pendulous ; projecting downwards ; drooping. 

1483 Cath. Angl. 186/2 Hyngynge, /Vh^Wkj, suspendens. 
XS77 B, Googe Heresbach's Husb. 11, (1586) 115 b, The 
eares. .if they bee great and hanging, are signes of a Jade. 
X591 Percivall Sp. Diet., Himacas, hanging beds. x6io 
Holland Camden's Brit. 1. 690 The land there is hollow 
and hanging. 1626 Capt. Smith Accid. Yng. Seamen 11 
A hanging cahben, a Hamacke. 1726 Leoni Albert? s 
Archit. I. 31/1 Huge pieces of hanging Stone. X882 Short- 
house jf. Inglesant II. 228 It faded more and more into 
the hanging darkness. 

b. Hanging sleeve, a loose open sleeve hanging 
down from the arm; formerly worn by children 
and young persons. Hence hanging-sleeved adj. 

1659 Gauoen Tears Ch. 580 The Popes . . being then in 
their bibs and hanging-sleeves. X683 Apol. Prot. France 
iv. 46 Children . . in their Nurse*s arms, or not out of their 
Hanging-sleeves. 174a Richardson Pamela IV. 301 When 
I was a Girl, or when I was in Hanging-sleeves. 1748 — 
Clarissa Wks. 1883 VIII. 406 The hanging-sleeved, go- 
carted property of hired slaves. 1826 Scott Woodstock v. 



HANGING. 

1 841 Lane Arab. Nts. I. 71 In which case they kiss the end 
of the hanging-sleeve. 

2. Leaning over, overhanging ; steep, declivitous. 

a 1350 Guy iVanv. (A.) 5270 Dan com berbi an hongend hille 
. .Guyoun. 1480 Caxton Lhron. Eng. cexxiii. 222 They., 
metthebaillol and his compnnye atan hongyng bought of the 
more in a streit passage. 1513 Douglas JEneis ill. iv. 40 
Vndir a hingand hewch. 1598 Florio, Silo, .he that hath a 
skowling looke. .or hanging eic-browes. 1626 Bacon Syh>a 
§ 600 To bring Water, from some Hanging Grounds, where 
there are Springs. 1787 Winter Syst. Husb. 99 The 
branches, or smaller drains .. are cut a-cross the ground 
with a hanging level. 1847 James % Marston Hall vii, 
The dark man with the heavy hanging brow. 

b. Of a wood, garden, walk, etc. : Situated on 
a steep slope, top of a wall, etc. so as to hang over 
or appear to do so. 

Hanging Gardens (of Babylon), a transl. of L. ^ensiles 
horli (Quintus Curtius), «p«m«o-toI ktjttoi (Plutarch, etc.). 

c 1 170 Neivminster Cart nl. (Surtees) 75 Le Hangande 
scauhe. 1487 Ibid. 263 Hanhand bray. 1705 Addison 
Italy 315 We call hanging Gardens, such as are planted on 
the Top of the House. 171a — Sped. No. 415 r 3 The 
Walls of Babylon, its hanging Gardens. 1753 Hanwav 
Trav. (1762) II. x. ix. 48 They abound in lofty trees, and 
different kinds of hanging walks. 1791 Mad. D'Arblay 
Diary 7 Aug., Hills, .mostly covered with hanging woods. 
1871 L. Stephen Playgr. Eur. \. (1894) 5 Its lovely group- 
ing of rock and hanging meadow. 

j 3. Remaining in suspense or abeyance ; pending. 

c 1460 in Arnoldc Ckron. (181 1) 192 The lebel or artycles 
of the cause ayenst hym before you in the courte of cris- 
ttante moued and hanging. 1590 Spenser F. Q. l ii. 16 
Both stand sencelesse. . Forgetfull of the hanging victory. 

T b. Pending, during ; orig. with a sb. in abso- 
lute construction; when placed before the sb., 
liable to be treated as a prep. ; cf. During, and 
Fr. pendant \ this hanging ( = Fr. cependanl), 
pending this, meanwhile. Obs. 

a 1420 Hoccleve De Reg. Princ. 2654, 1 rede also how 
that, hangyng a stryfe Bitwene Kyng Porrus and a lord 
elept Fabnce. c 1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon i. 50 This 
hangynge, the duke, .came afore the kynge. 1491 — Vitas 
Pair. (W. de W. 1495) I. xciii. 127 b/i Hangynge this tyme 
was a philosophre in the sayd cyte. £1500 3 Kings Sons 91 
This tyme hangyng, ye may leuc garrisons in this Reaume. 
1568 Grafton Ckron. 1 1. 151 This matter thus hangyng, the 
king [etc.). 1621 Elsing Debates Ho. Lords (Camden) 52 
The patent was gyven up, hanging the suyte. i6a8 Coke 
On Litt. 13 a, Hanging the process, the defendant con- 
veveth the land. 

4. Having a downward cast of countenance ; 
gloomy-looking. (Often with play on Hang v. 3.) 

1603 Shaks. Meas.for M. iy. it 34 A good fauor you 
haue, but that you haue a hanging look. % 1607 Miooleton 
Michaelmas Term iy. Hi, Like a hanging morn, a little 
waterish awhile. X766 T. Amory % Buncle (1825) III. 79 
He had the most hanging look I have ever seen. 1855 
Browning Era Lippo 308 Have you noticed, now, Your 
cullion's hanging face? 

5. In transitive sense : That causes (persons) to 
be hanged ; addicted to hanging. 

1848 Thackeray Van. Fair xlii, Celebrated as a banging 
judge. 

6. In various specific collocations or combina- 
tions, as hanging ball {Golf), a hall lying on a 
downward slope ; hanging barrel : see quot. ; 
f hanging basin, a basin with a hole in the 
bottom suspended so that the water might run 
from it into another vessel below ; hanging 
birds Hang biro * hanging bits, small plates of 
iron fixed to the upright iron bar of a stocking- 
frame and having projecting studs which come into 
contact with the caster- backs ; hanging buttress, 
1 a buttress supported upon a corbel, and not stand- 
ingsolid on the foundation* (Webster 1864) ; hang- 
ing-coal, -side, -wall {Alining), that which hangs 
or leans over the working ; + hanging-dog a. = 
Hang-dog; hanging gale : see Gale; hanging 
guard, a guard in fencing, esp. sabre-play: see 
quots.; also known as 'high seconde* ; f hanging 
jack, a roasting jack hung before a fire ; hanging 
knee (see quot.); t hanging laver = hanging 
basin; f hanging lock, a padlock; hanging- 
moss, a lichen or moss that hangs in long fringes 
from the Hmhs of trees ; hanging press, a sliding 
book-press or case in a library which hangs, sup- 
ported above, in front of a fixed press, so that it 
can be drawn out to permit access to the shelves 
behind ; also called a sliding press ; hanging 
valve, a hinged valve which falls open by the 
action of gravity; f hanging-waggon, a coach 
hung on springs. 

1857 Chambers' Inform. II. 695/2 "Hanging balls.. are 
caused by a little rise of the ground close behind the ball, 
from whatever cause. 1884 F. J. Britten Watch <$■ Clockvt. 
120 [A] *Hanging Barrel.. [is] a going barrel whose arbor 
is supported only at the upper end. 1558 Bury Wills 
(Camden) 150 Syxe *hnnginge basons of latton, iij wasshinge 
basons of latton. 1759 B. Stillingfl. Econ. Nat. in Misc. 
Tracts (1762) 92 The *hanging bird ..fixes it[s nest] upon 
the bough of some tree hanging over the water. 1868 
Wood Homes without H. xiii. 241 The Baltimore Oriole 
goes by many names . . such as Hanging Bird, from the 
beautiful pensile nest which it makes. 1839 Glover H ist. 
Derby I. 242 In 1714 .. Hardy added the caster-back and 
*hanging-bits [to the stocking-frame]. 1881 Raymond 
Mining Gloss., * Hanging-coal, a portion of the coal-scam 
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which, by the removal of another portion, has had its natural 
support removed, as in holing. 1667 j. Lacy Sauny the 
Scot v. Dram. Wks. (1875) 386 Looks he not like a dis- 
banded officer with that *hanging-dog look there? 1707 
Hope's New Meth. Fencing 12 Of the advantage that the 
*Hanging-Guard hath overall, or most of the otherGuards. 
1889 A. HuTTON Cold Steel 8 The Hanging Guard . . is 
formed by dropping the point to a level with the opponent's 
right hip, raising the hand as high as the head, the edge to 
be uppermost— and looking at the opponent under the shell 
of the sword. 1893 Westm. Gaz. 3 July 3/1 The old hanging 
guard has been discarded, and in its place a position of 
'engage,'. .has been adopted. 1660 Pepys Diary 4 Feb., 
They were buying of a *hanging-jack to roast birds on. 
c 1850 Rudim. Navig. (Weale) 123 * Hanging knee, those 
knees against the sides whose arms hang vertically or per- 
pendicularly. 1462 Test. Ebor. u. (Surtees 256 A *hangyng 
laver with the hailing, a cesteme. 1483 Act 1 Rich. Ill, 
c. 12 § 2 No Merchant Stranger . . shall bring into this 
Realme . . hanging candlesticks . .hanging lauers. 1493 Bury 
Wills (Camden) 82 My best hangyng lauour stondyng in 
my parlour. 1424 in Rogers Agric. $ Prices III. 549/1, 6 
*hanging locks 1/6. 1495-7 Naval A cc. Hen. VII (1896) 261 
Hangyng lokes to the Storehouse dore. 1497 in Ld. High 
Treas. Acc. Scot. 2 Nov., Tua hingand lokkis to the thesaure 
kist. 1881 Raymond Mining Gloss., * Hanging-side, or 
Hanging-wall, or Hanger, the wall or side over the vein. 
1585 HiGtNS tr. Junius' Nomencl. 266/2 Pilentum. .an 
*hanging waggon j a stately waggon for ladies and gentle- 
women : a coch. 1777 H oole Comenins' Vis. World (ed. 
12) 10$ Great persons are carried.. in a hanging- waggon, 
which is called a coach, 1875 Ure's Diet. Arts (ed. 7) II. 
782 * Hanging -wall . . the rock which hangs over the lode. 
1883 Standard 20 Jan. 1/5 The banging wall is composed 
of granite. 

Hence f Ha'ngingly adv. y in a hanging manner. 
1JJ48-67 Thomas Ital. Grant., In pendente, hangeyngly, 
or in doubt e. 

Hangle, var. of Hengle Obs. 

Hangman (hce'rjm&n). [f. Hang v. + Man.] 

1. A man whose office it is to hang condemned 
persons ; also more generally, an executioner, a 
torturer, racker. Common hangman, the public 
executioner. 

1393 Langl. P. PL C. vit. 368 pe hangeman of tyborne. 
1483 Vulgaria abs Terentio xob, See how froward a face 
aoon hangeman makes. 1526 Tindale Mark vi. 27 The 
kynge sent the hangman and commaunded his beca to be 
brought in. 1622 Mabbe tr. A lemon's Guzman eCAlf. II. 
328 Since the Hang-man dealt so roughlv with htm . . 
racking as much from him as there needed no farther 
confession. 1647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. u. § 5J A Paper 
..avowed to contain the matter of tbc Treaty, was burned 
by the Common Hang-man. 1785 Gbose Diet. Vnlg. 
Tongue, Hangman's wages, thirteen pence halfpenny, 
which according to vulgar tradition was thus allotted, one 
shilling for the execution, and three halfpence for the rope. 
1849 Macau lav Hist. Eng. ii. I. 175 The Commons began by 
resolving . . that tbe Covenant should be burned by the 
hangman in Palace Yard. 

b. trans/. A term of reprobation ; also used 
playfully. Also fig. 

I5S3 T. Wilson Rhet. (1580) 123 Amplification . . to call a 
naughtie fcllowe theef, or hangman, when he is notknowne 
to bee any suche. 1599 Shaks. Much Ado 111. ii. 11 He 
hath twice or thrice cut Cupids bow-string, and the little 
hang-man dare not shoot at him. 1645 Milton Colast. 
Wks. (185 1) 373 You suffer'd this nameles hangman to cast 
into public such a despigbtfull contumely. 

2. allrib. and Comb. 

1825 Campbell To Memory Spanish Patriots v, Manglers 
of tbe martyr's earthly frame t Your hangmen fingers 
cannot touch his fame. 1859 Gen. P. Thompson A udi A It. 
II. lxxxvii. 56 Put to two deaths at once by the hands of a 
hangman-judge. 1865 Dickens Mul.Fr. u xii, 1 It strikes 
me rather as a bang-man air.' 

Hence Hangman-like a. and adv. ; Ha'ngman- 
ship, the office or function of hangman. 

1684 Otway Atheist v. (1735) 107 Six or seven armM 
rogues with hangmanlike faces. 1824 Lanhor Imag.Conv. 
Ser. 1. Wks. 1846 I. 23, I abominate and detest hangman- 
ship. 1881 Swinburne Mary Stuart iv. i. 137 [They] rage 
not hangmanlike upon the prey. 1883 Birmingham Weekly 
Post 22 Sept. 4/7 To decide upon the claims of 1,200 candi- 
dates for the hangmansbip of England. 

Ha'ngment. Obs. exc. dial. [f. Hang v. + 
-ment : perh. after judgement,] 

1. Hanging. 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. 225/2 Hangement [v.r. hongment], 
suspendium, suspencio. c 1440 Gesta Rom. xxxvi. 146 
(Harl. MS.) This is to seye, My soule hathe choson hong- 
ment. c 1449 Pecock Repr. nr. viii. 324 Power into hange- 
ment and into deeth. 1888 Elworthy W. Somerset Word- 
bk., H augment.. also banging, execution. 

2. (See quols.) 

1825 Brockett N. C. Gloss., s.v. t To play the hangment, 
is to be much enraged, to play the very deuce. 1828 
Craven Dial., Hangment .. an expression of surprise, as, 
* what the hangment 1 ' X887 Pall Mall G. 19 Oct. 6/1 
' What the dickens have you to do with it 1 . . who the 
hangment are you ? ' 

Ha*ng-nail. [f. Hang v. + Nail ; but historic- 
ally an accommodated form of angnail; cf. Agnail 
3.] A small piece of epidermis partially detached, 
but hanging by one end, near to a nail. 

1678 R. L'Estrange Seneca's Mor. xxiii. (1705) 482 The 
Ripping of a Hang-nail is sufficient to Dispatch us. 
a 1825 Forby Voc. E. Anglia, Hang-nail, a minute portion 
of the cuticle, rising and slivered off about the roots of the 
finger-nails. 1842 Fr. A. Kemble Rec. Later Life (1882) 
II. 219 Will you.. be so good as to remember what a hang- 
nail is like? 

tHangrelL Sc. Obs. [f. Hang v. (Cf.MDu. 



HANK. 

j hangereel a term of reproach, a gallows-bird.)] A 
gallows; see also quot. 1802. 
a 1605 Polwart Flyting w. Montgomcric 772 Glcyd gan- 

frell, auld mangrell ! to the hangrell, and sa pyne. 1802 
ibbald Chron. Scot. Poetry GToss. (Jam.), Hangar ell, 
hangrell, an implement of the stable, upon which bridles, 
halters, etc. are hung. 

tHa*ngster. Obs. rare. [ME. hangeslre, fern. 
oihangere y Hanger : see -ster/] = Hang-woman. 
t C1430 Pitgr. Lyf Manhode til. xviii.(i869) 144 Now, quod 
j, art thow an hangestere? Ye, certeyn, quod she. 

t H angum-tuum. h amorous. 

[Perh. a parody on judicium tuum, or et ideo habeat 
judicium suum, 1 and therefore let him have his judge- 
ment' ; a phrase found in court rolls, referring to hanging.) 

c 1650 Dialogue on Oxford Pari, in Harl. Misc. (1808-12) 
II. 127 (D.), Tom. They shall not come and rob him by 
a strong hand. Will. They durst bardly do that ; for then 
U had come to hangum-tuum. 

t Ha*ngwite. Old Law. A penalty and 
offence mentioned in Domesday Book, and in Leges 
Willelmi : see quots. 

1086 Domesday I. 262 b, Hangeuuitham faciens in ciuitate 
[de Cestre] x. sol. dabat. Propositus autem regis uel 
comitis hanc forisfacturam faciens xx. solid, emendahat. 
a ti95 Charter Rich. I. in We t her hal Register (1897) 30 
Quietc.de Ferdwita et hcngwita..et de blodwita. a 1200 
Laws of Will. I, 1. c. 4 Si quis latronem sive furem, sine 
clamore et insecutione ejus, cui dampnum factum est, ceperit, 
et captum ultra duxerit, dabit x. solid, de henwitc [Fr. text 
hengwite], et ad primam diyisam faciei^ de eo justitiam. 
Quod si cum ultra primam divisam sine Justitiani licentia 
duxerit, erit in forisfacto xl. sol. c 1250 Gloss. Law Terms 
in Rel. Ant. I. 33 Hangivite . .Quite de larum pendu sanz 
sergant. 1^79 Rastell Expos, diff. Words, Hangwit, that 
is to be quite of a theefe or felonc hanged without judge- 
ment, or escaped out of your custody. 1641 Terntes de la 
Ley 179. 

Hang-woman, nonce-wd. A woman who 
performs the function of a hangman. 

1883 Philad. Press 30 Aug. 4, In Ireland, a sheriff once, 
not being able to find a hangman, hired a hangwoman. 
1884 Pall Mall G. 4 Jan. 11/1 Some amusing tales about 
sextons and hangmen (and of one hang-woman). 

Hangworthv (hae'rjwy.ifli), a. rare. [f. Hang 
v. + Worthy ; ci. blameworthy t trustworthy, etc., 
in which, however, the first element is a sb.] 
Worthy to be hanged. 

1580 Sidney Arcadia (1622)426 To lay their bang-worthy 
neckes vpon the constancie of his promised pardon, c 1670 
Expost. Let. Men Buckhm. a/2 Most Hang-worthy Gentle- 
men I 1 888 Scott. Leader 22 June 4 A provisional list of 
the half-a-dozen most hang worthy of my confreres. 

II Hanif, Haneef (hanrf). [Arab. lJu^ 
hanlfy app. the same as Heh. vpn franef impious. 

It has been conjectured by Sprenger and others that in 
Mohammed's early days there was a sect of reformed Jews, 
who professed to follow the religion of Abraham, to whom 
enemies gave the epithet hauef* 1 impious', and that 
Mohammed, being misled as to the meaning of the word, 
adopted it in a good sense.] 

A name or epithet applied in the Koran to 
Abraham ; hence, also, to one sincere or orthodox 
in the faith of Islam. By historical writers, applied 
to a sect of religious reformers, with many of 
whose tenets Mohammed identified himself, as pro- 
fessing to restore the religion of Abraham. 

Hence Hanifism, Hanifite (Hanee-, Hany-) sb. 
and a. 

1734 Sale tr. Koran vi. 70, I [Abraham] have turned my 
face to bim who originated the heaven and the earth, as 
a hanif, and I am not of the idolaters. 1877 J. E. Car- 
penteb tr. Tide's Hist. Relig. 94 To constitute Hanyfism 
into a religion, a fixed doctrine, an organised worship, and 
a divine sanction were needed. These were provided by 
Mohammed. 1877 Dods Moltammed, Buddha # Christ ii. 
85 He aimed [at first] at nothing else than to restore the 
religion of Abraham, the Hanyfite creed. 1883 Encycl. Brit. 
XVI. 546/2 There were individuals who were not content 
with a negation, and sought a better religion . .They were 
called Hanifs, probably meaning 1 penitents ', men who strive 
to free themselves from sin. They did not constitute a regular 
sect, and had in fact no fixed and organized views. 

Hank (hjenk^, sb. Also 6 hanc, 6-7 hanke, 
7-9 hanck(e. [Found in 14th c. ; app. from 
Norse : cf. ON. hpnkizm. (:-*//a«/f , «)> genit. hankar 
hank, coil, skein, clasp ; also hanki m., the hasp 
or clasp of a chest ; Sw. hank m., string, tie- band, 
rowel ; Da. hank handle (as of a basket), ear of 
a pot. (The connexion of senses 6 and 7 with the 
others is not certain.)] 

1. A circular coil or loop of anything flexible. 
1483 Cath. Angl. 173/2 An Hank. 1513 Douglas JEneis 

11. v, [iv.] 34 As he [Laocoon] ctlistbair hankis to have rent, 
And with nis handis thame away have draw. 1674 N. Cox 
Gentl. Reereat. iv. (1677) 40 Tie them fast with the two 
ends of the Silk, that they majv hang in so many Hanks. 
1688 R. Holme Armoury m. lii. 107 An Hank is a slipping 
made up into a knot. 1859 R. F. Burton Centr. Afr. in 
Jml. Geog. Soc. XXIX. 196 The hair . . is usually twisted 
into many little ringlets or hanks. 1877 W. Thomson Vov. 
Challenger I. ii. 119 The stems, .were coiled in great hanks 
round the trawl-beam. 

2. A skein or coil of thread, yarn, etc. ; a definite 
length of yarn or thread in a coil. 

A hank of cotton yarn contains 840 yds. ; of worsted yarn 
560 yds. To make a ravelled hank, to entangle a skein, 
hence fig. 4 to put anything into confusion ' (Brockett). 

1560 Rolland Crt. Venus ti. 694 Ane Reill . . To reill 
tbair hankis . . of re id gold wyir. 1633 Naworth Househ. 
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HANK. 

Bks. (Surtees) 328 For sixe hancke* and 3 cutts of yarnc. j 
1776-7 Act 17 Geo. Ill, c ii § 11 Every several hank of 
such worsted yarn shall. .contain seven raps or leas. 1834 
Meowin Angler in Wales I. 41 Knotting my hanks of gut. 
1835 Ure Philos. Manuf. 102 In cotton yarns, the rule of 
numbering is very simple, beine the number of hanks, each 
eight hundred and forty yards long, requisite to form one 
pound in weight. Thus Ka 401 written 4o's., denotes yarns 
of which forty hanks weigh one pound. 
Jig-, a 1745 Swift To Dr. Sheridan 31 Thy words together 
ty'd in small hanks. Close as the Macedonian phalanx. ! 
1896 Home Missionary (N. Y.) July 136 The tangled hank 
has yet many knots and hitches. 

3. A loop of string, wire, or the like, used to j 
fasten things together, or to hang a thing up by ; 
spec, in rural use, A bight of rope or a withy used 
as the fastening of a gate or hnrdle. 

1388-9 Abingdon Ace. (Camden) 57, j hank pro ccmetar'. 
1617 M arkham Caval vi, 9 If his Rider start him sodainly, 
or hold his hankes too straite. 1641 Best Farm. Bks. 
(Surtees) 16 Vow are to make your hankes 3 quarters of a 
yarde in length, and to putte to everie barre yow sende to 
helde a hanke. 1788 W. Marshall Yorksh. Gloss., Hank, 
a with, or rope, for fastening a gate. 1855 Robinson 
Whitby Gloss. , Hattk, a rope-loop for fastening a gate. 

b. Naut. A hoop or ring of rope, wood, or iron, j 
fixed upon the slays, to seize the luff of the fore-and- I 
aft sails, and to confine the staysails thereto, at 
different distances (Smyth Sailor's JVord-bk.). 

1711 W. Sutherland Shipbuiltler's Assist. 134 Fore-sheet, 
Main-sheet, Hanks, Swifter. 1769 Falconer Diet. Marine 
(17891, Anneaux d'itai, the hanks of a stay-sail. 1794 
Rigging ff Seamanship I, 88 Reef-hanks, short pieces of 
log-line, or other small line, sewed at certain distances on 
the reefs of boom-sails. 1840 R. H, Dana Be/. Mastxxxv. 
132 A rattling of hanks announce that the flying-jib has 
come in, -1883 Harper's Mag. Aug. 450/1 Then comes a 
foresail, which is fitted with hanks to the fore-stay. 
C. Hank for hank :• see quots. 

1760 C. Johnston Chrysal (1822) 1 I. 238 Able to go, hank 
for bank with any thing that swims the sea, 1794 Rigging 
9f Seamanship II. 251* Hankfor^hank, when two ships 
tack and make a progress to windward together. 1867 
Smyth Sailor's Word~bk., Hank for hank. 

4. Jig. a. A restraining or curbing hold ; a power 
of check or restraint : esp. in to have a hank on or 
over any one. Now rare or dial. 

1613 T. Potts Disc. Witches (Chetham) P iv a, The said 
witches .. had then in hanck a child of Michael Hartleys. 
1706 Faaquhar Recruit. Officer 11. ii, 'Twill give me such 
a hank upon her pride. 1721 Strvpe Reel. Mem. 1 1, xxi. 
J72S0 that their landlords might have them [the tenants] 
upon the hank. _ 1771 Smollett Humph. CI. (1815) 351 
Humphry had this double hank upon her inclinations. 1825 
BaocKETT N. C. Gloss, s.v., To Keep a good hank upon 
your horse, is to have a good hold of the reins. 1851 De 
Quincev Ld. Carlisle on Pope Wks. 1862 XII. 45 He had 
defied all the powers of Chancery to get a hank over him. 

b. Connexion, entanglement; tw hanks with, no 
relations with, nothing to do with. dial. 

1888 Elwoathv W. Somerset Word-bk., Hanks, connec- 
tion or dealings wilh — used only with a negative construc- 
tion . . I have heard people warned . . 1 not to have no hanks ' 
with a certain horse, or with an undesirable bargain. 1893 
Wiltsh. Gloss, s.v., * I won't ha' no hank wi' un will have 
nothing at all to do with him. 

5. The handle of a jug or pot. dial. 

c 1530 in Gutch Coll. Cur. II. 318 The mending of twoo 
Pottile Poitis . . the gilding and mending the hancs lyddes 
and saudering them in sartaigne places. 1847-78 Halli- 
well, Hank, a handle. Somerset. 

6. A baiting of an animal. 

1785 Grose Diet. Vulg. Tongue s.v., A Smithf eld hank, 
an ox rendered furious by overdriving and barbarous treat- 
ment. 181a J. H. Vaux Flash Diet., Hank, a bull-bail, or 
bullock-hunt. 1813 Sporting Mag. XLII. 24 To appear at 
a mill, a hanck, or a dog-fight. 1881 Dtprose's Annual 
64/2 The needful preparations for these Tiger Hanks. Ibid. 
66/2 Thus ended my first, though, .not my last tiger hank. 

7. A propensity ; an evil habit, dial. 

17a! Bailey, Hank, a Habit, Custom or Propensity of 
Mind. 1825 Brockett N. C. Gloss., Hank, a habit. 1828 
Craven Dial. s.v., ' Shoe's gitten a sad hank o' runnin out 
ot neets.' 1878 Citmbld. Gloss., Hank, an evil habit. 

Hank (hseyk), Also 4 hanc, haunk, 4-7 
hanke, 7 hanck. [Known from 13th c. ; prob. 
from Norse : cf. ON. hanka to coil, refl. hankask 
to coil oneself up, f. hpn&, hank- sb. : see piec. 
(The connexion of senses 5 and 6 is uncertain.)] 

1. trans. To fasten by a loop or noose ; to entan- 
gle ; to catch by any loop-like part. Now dial. 

[c 1205 Lay. 25872 Beo3 bine feoer-heomen Ihannked mid 
golde.] a 1300 Cursor M. 16044 Ful herd bai did [him] 
hanc, And bonden broght him forth as thef. c 1450 Henry- 
son Mor. Fab. 50 The Lyon fled and . . Fell in the net and 
hankit futeand head. 1513 Douglas /Eneis vil iii. jo At. 
the schoyr wndir a gresy bank, Thair nauy can thai ankir 
fast and hank. 1617 Markham Caval. vi. 44 He shall hold 
(the reynes] fast betweene his fore-finger and his thumbe, 
and then hanke them about his hand twice. 1858 R. S. 
Surtees Ask Mamma liii, 242 Others hank their horses on 
to the crook at the door. 1894 Crockett Li/ae Sunbonnet 
39 There he hung, hanket by the waistband o* his breeks. 

"357 Lay Folks Catech. 456 Dedli synnes .. gastely 
sla ilk mannes saule, That er hanked [Lajub. MS. bound] 
5 n « a, ^. m an L° r , thara ' *744 E. EasKiNE Serm. Wks. 
(1871) III. 2oi The heart of the hride being thus hanked or 
catched with the glory of the Bridegroom. 

t 2. To hang. Obs. (Perh. a scrihal error.) 

e: 1465 Eng. Chron. (Camden 1856) 10 The kyng pardoneth 
the thy drawyng and hankyng, but thyn hed shalle be 
smyte of. 

3. intr. To hang or remain fastened; to 'catch.' 
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(In quot. 1547 prob. a misprint) 

1547 Hooper Declar. Christ vhi. (Zurich) Hij, The same 
bodye that hankyd upon the crose. a 1616 Beaum. & Ft. 
Scorn/. Lady v. iv, You should have hankt o' th' bridle, Sir, 
i* faith. Mod. Sc. Take care that your line does not hank 
on the bushes. 

4. trans. To make up (thread) in hanks. 

1818 Tooo, Hank, to form into hanks. Used in the north 
of England. 1825 in Bhockett N. C. Gloss. 

5. To bait : cf. Hanker sb. 1 slang. 
1823 [see Hanker sb.*] 1893 in Farmer Slang. 
f 6. intr. = Hanker v. j, 2, Obs. 

1589 C. Oclano in Lett. Lit. Men (Camden) 71 Where I 
hanked after plentie I have runne upnn scarcetie. 1716 
Cuckoo in Jacobite Songs (187 1) 23 He'll fley away the wild 
birds that hank about the throne. 

Hence Hanking vbl. sb. 

1641 Best Farm. Bks. (Surtees) 16 The 8th thinge belonge 
to barres is fold-hankes or bankinges, as they call them, 
which is as thicke againe as plough-string, bemge a loose 
kinde of two plcttes. i8ao J. Cleland Rise <y Progr. 
Glasgow 45 The hanking of handspun yarn. 

t Ha*nker, sbJ Obs. [f. Hank sb. 6 or v. 5 + 
-er One who takes part in bull- baiting. 

181 1 Lexicon Balatronicum, Bull Hankers, persons who 
over-drive bulls, or frequent bull baits. i8a3 Egan Grose's 
Diet. Vulg. Tongue, Bull Hankers, men who delight in the 
sport of bult-hanking ; that is, bull-baiting, or bullock-hunt- 
ing. 182s Hone Evcry-day Bk. I. 1171 [Smithfieldl 
drovers, and bullock-hankers. 

Hamker, sb: 1 [f. Hanker v.] A longing 
after something; a secret yearning. 

i8a? Beodoes Let. Oct. In Poems p. lxxvii, Nothing but 
the desperate hanker for distinction . . ever set me upon 
rhyming. 1881 T. Hardy Laodicean ui. ix, She has not 
shown a genuine hanker for anybody yet. 

Hanker v harrjk3i), v. [Not known before 1600; 
history obscure. Mod.Du. has hunkeren (Plantijn, 
1673, hnngkeren)) dial. hankeren y in same sense. 
Generally thought to be frequentative and intensive 
deriv. of Hang v., but cf. Hank v. 6.] 

1. intr. To ' hang about to linger or loiter about 
with longing or expectation. Now dial. 

1601 F. Godwin Bps. of Eng. 539 [He] hauing hankered 
a long time about the Chauncery. 1641 Milton Reform. 
11. (1851) 66 But let us not. .stand hankering and politizing, 
when God.. points us out the way to our peace, a 1653 
Brome Eng. Moor 1. i. Wks. 1873 3i I was hankring at 
an ordinary, In quest of a new Master. 1713 Warder True 
Amazons 53 If you find any (hornet] hankering about your 
Bees. 1858 Hughes Scouring of W. Horse viu. 198, 1 used 
to banker round the kitchen, or still-room, or wherever 
she might happen to be. 

2. To have a longing or craving. Const, after; 
less nsually with for, or infin. 

In Johnson's time * Scarcely used but in familiar lan- 
guage ' ; now common in literature. 

1642 Rogers Naaman 111 The soules misery is. .that she 
is alway hankering and catching at every shadow and 
vanity. 165* Needham tr. Seldcn's Mare CI. 248 The 
Saxons inhabiting tbe shore over against us, hanker d after 
it. 1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1852) II. 15 The mind., 
always hankering after what she has not. 1835 Thiblwall 
Greece I. viii. 325 The tendency of human nature to hanker 
after alt that is forbidden. 1850 Kingsley Alt. Locke x, 
To be told what you've been hankering to know so long. 
1856 Mas. Browning Aur. Leigh ix, 514 That Romney 
dared to hanker for your love. 

Hence Hankerer, one who hankers ; Ha nker- 
ingf ppl.a. ; whence Ha/nkeringly adv., in a han- 
kering manner. 

1845 Ld. Campbell Cliatictllors exxiv. (1857) VI, 84 The 
bishops, .had among them hankerers after the exiled family. 
1859 Kingsley Misc. (i860) I. 286 Hankerers after fame and 
power. 1864 Webster, Hankermgly. 

Hankering (hae-nkarinA vbl. sb. [f. prec. + 
-ING*.] A mental craving or longing. 

166a J. Bargraye Pope Alex. VII (1867) 79 He had 
an ambitious hankering after a cap. 1678 Butler Hud. hi. 
ii. 230 And felt such Bow el- Hankerings, To see an Empire 
all ot Kings. 171a Steele Sped. No. 431 F3, I then took 
a strange Hankering to Coals; I fell to scranching 'em. 
1771 Franklin Autobiog. Wks. 1840 I. 16, I still had a 
hankering for the sea. 1893 A. Jessopp Stud. Recluse vii. 
217 The hankering for what we call sympathy is the virtue 
— or the vice— of advanced civilisation. 

Hankie (bse-rjk'l), v. dial. Also 7-8 hanckle. 
[f. Hank v. + dim. and freq. ending -le.] trans. 
f a. To fasten lightly. Obs. b. To twist or en- 
tangle ; also Jig. 

1621 Sanoehson xa Serm. (1637) 356 An unruly Coult . , 
fettered and side-hanckled for leaping. 1781 J. Hutton 
Tour to Caves Gloss., Hanckle, to entangle. 1825 Brockett 
N. C. Gloss., Hankie, to twist, to entangle thread, silk, 
or worsted. < 1855 Robinson Whitby Gloss., Hankled or 
Handkled, joined hand -in-hand in a pursuit. 'They 
hankled him on*, enticed him to unite. 

Hanksite (harnksait). Mm. [Named in 1885 
after H. G. Hanks, mineralogist, California : see 
-ite.] Sulphate and carbonate of sodium, found 
in hexagonal prisms of white or yellowish colour. 

1885 Amer. Jrnl. Sc. Ser. 111. XXX. 133 Hanksite, anew 
anhydrous sulphato-carbonate of sodium. 

Hanky!, obs. form of Ankle. 

<ri475 in Wr.-Wulcker 751/4 Hec cavilla, a hankyl. 

Hanky-panky (hae-nk^pae'rjki). slang. [An 
arbitrary formation, prob. related to hocus focus, 
hoky-poky.] Jugglery, legerdemain ; trickery, 
double dealing, underhand dealing. 

1841 Punch I. 88 (Farmer) Only a little hanky-panky. 
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1847 Alb. Smith Chr. Tadpole xlvii. (1879) 409 Necromancy, 
my dear Sir— the hanky-panky of the ancients. 1864 E. 
Vates Broken to Harness xxxviii, If there was any hanky- 
panky, any mystery I mean. 1881 Athenaeum 27 Aug. 265/1 
Madame Blavatsky's hanky-panky with teacups and cigar- 
ettes. 1887 Black Sabma Zembra 461 He won't play 
hanky-panky with me. 

attrib. 1865 B. Briehley Irkdale 1. 292 Any sort o* 
hanky-panky work. 1882 Mrs. Raven's Tempi. III. 41 
Some hanky-panky trick of hers. 

Hanla while : see Hasdwhile. 

Hann, var. of Khan, caravanserai. 

Ha nnayite. Min. [Named 1878 after J. K. 
Hannay of Manchester : see -ite.] Hydrous phos- 
phate of magnesium and ammonium found in slender 
yellowish crystals in the guano of Skipton Caves. 

1879 Min. Mag. III. 108 Hannayite . .found at the Skipton 
caves, Victoria. 

Hanover (harnflvaj, orig, stressed as in Gcr. 
han^var). [Ger. Hannover.] The name of a 
North German town, the capital of a country of the 
same name, formerly an Electorate of the Empire, 
now a province of Prussia ; in 1714 the Elector of 
Hanover became king of England* Go to Hanover 
■« begone, be off (cf. go to Hexham, Bath, Jericho) ; 
solo send to , wish atHanove r. Hen ce, Han o ve rian 
;h?en0vi**rian) a., of or pertaining to Hanover or 
the House of Hanover ; sb. an inhabitant of Han- 
over; also, an adherent of the House of Hanover, 
t Ranoverlanize, f Hanoverlze vbs. y trans, to 
make Hanoverian; intr. to become Hanoverian. 

17.. Swift Wks. (1768) VII. 264 And now God save this 
noble realm, And Goa save eke Hanover ; And God save 
those who hold the helm, When as the King goes over. 
1744 Lond. Mag. 649 Our Hannvranised Ministers here. 
1775 Ash, Hanoverian, belonging to Hanover.. A native of 
Hanover. t a 1797 H. Walpole Mem. Geo. II, III. 179 Sir 
John Philipps reproached Pitt with Hanoverizing. 1827 
Macaulav Halla/n's Const. Hist. Ess. (1887) 78 Like 
William and the princes of the Hanoverian line. 1869 
Rogers Hist. Gleanings I, 37 It became manifest that the 
law of the Hanoverian succession would be respected. 

Hanper : see Hanapeb. 

II Hans (hans). A familiar abbreviated form in 
German and Dutch of Johannes 3 John ; hence, a 
German or Dutchman. 

1569 Haaoikg in JeweVs Sedit. Bui (1570^ 5 Accused by 
Hicke, Hob, and Haunce, and judged by Jacke and Gill. 
1667 Ld. Orreay State Lett. (1743) II. 202 We shall give 
Monsieur, or Hans, or both, good entertainment. 1855 
Macallay Hist. Eng. IV. 485 For Hans, after filling the 
pockets of his huge trunk hose with our money, .would, as 
soon as a press gang appeared, lay claim to the privileges 
of an alien. 

f b. Hans-in-kelder (Dutch, lit. Jack-in -cellar) : 
an unborn child ; cf. Ger. Hanschen im keller. 

1635 Brome Sparagus Garden in. iv. Wks. 1873 III. 159 
Come here's a health to the Hans in Kelder, and the mnther 
of the boy, if it prove so. 1648 Needham Mercnrius Prag- 
matieus No. t. A iij b (Stanf.), The Birthday of that precious 
new government ; which is yet but a Hans-en-kelder. 1656 
in Blount Glossogr. 1663 Dryden Wild Gallant v. ii, It 
seems yon are desirous I should father this hans en kelder 
here. 1785 in Grose Diet. Vulg. Tongue. 

Hans, obs. form of Hanse. 

Hansard 1 (harnsaid). Hist. [f. Hanse + 
-AKD, (As a surname, Hansard occurs early in 
13th a, but its identity is doubtful,)] A member 
of one of the establishments of the German Hanse. 

183a McCulloch Comm. Diet. (1852) 655 The merchants 
of the Hanse towns, or Hansards, as they were then com- 
monly termed, were established in London at a very early 
period. Ibid. 656 The Hansards were every now and then 
accused of acting with bad faith. 1890 Cunningham 
Growth Eng. Comm. Early $ Mid. Ages § 121 At the be- 
ginning of the fifteenth century the Hansards found that 
their monopoly of the Baltic trade was threatened. 

Hansard 2 (harnsaid). The official report of 
the proceedings and debates of the Houses of Par- 
liament ; colloq. so called as having been compiled 
for a long period by Messrs. Hansard. Also trans/. 

1876 L. Stephen Hours in Library II. 154 Hansard was 
not, and newspapers were in their infancy. 1880 Genii. Mag. 
CCXLV1. 79 The Queensland legislature .. has its own 
official daily Hansard. 

Hansardize (harnsajdaiz), v. [f. prec. + -ize.] 
trans. To confront (a member of Parliament) with 
his former utterances as recorded in ( Hansard * ; 
to prove (a person) to have formerly expressed a 
different view or opinion. Also absol. 

1869 Hlxley in Set. Opinion 5 May 506/2 1 do not wish 
to Hansardize Sir William Thomson by laying much stress 
on the fact that, only fifteen years ago, be entertained a 
totally different view of the origin of the sun's heat. 1869 
Lo. Granville Sp. in Ho. Lords 15 June, I will venture now 
— to use a word, an admirable word invented by the noble 
lord opposite — 10 Hansardise. 1894 Athenaeum 15 Dec. 
822/2 M. Ojlivier goes out of his way to attack Thiers by 
•Hansardizing' him, as the Prime Minister Lord Derby 
used 10 say. 

Hence Ha^nsardiza'tion, the action of * Han- 
sardizing \ 

1883 Huxley in Jrnl. Educ. 1 Mar. 97/2 That process so 
hateful to members of Parliament, which may be denoted 
by the term 4 Hansardization \ 

Hanse (haens, Hha'nza). Hist. Also 2-7 hans, 
6-7 haunce, haunse. [a. OF. hanse f and med.L. 
ha/isa, a. OHG. (and Goth.) hansa ( = 0E. hds) 
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military troop, band, company, MHG. hanse | 
fellowship, association, merchants' guild. 

The early examples of this word relating to England 
occur in Latin charters and other documents, and in the L. 
form hansa, the precise sense of which, e.g. in the phrase 
•gilda mercatoria et {or cum) hansa', is often difficult to 
determine. See the discussion of the word in Gross, The 
Gild Merchant I. Appendix C. The following two main 
senses may be distinguished, but the order of their appear* 
ance in Eng. is not clear.] 

1. A company or guild of merchants in former 
times; an association of merchants trading with 
foreign parts ; the merchant guild of a town ; also, 
the privileges and monopolies possessed by it ; 
sometimes, app., the guild-hall or * hanse-house \ 

The Old Hanse was the Fellowship of tbe London Mer- 
chants which had a monopoly of the foreign trade of London 
since Norman times ; the AVw Hanse was the company of 
Merchant Adventurers first incorporated in 1497, which 
received charters from Henry VII in 1505 and Elizabeth 
in 1566. 

1 199 Charter of K. John to Dunwich in Brady Boroughs 
U790) App. 10 Concessimus etiam eis hansam, et Gildam 
Mereatonam, sicut habere consueverint. 1297 in Lib. Cnst. 
(Rolls) 1. 71 Quod non sunt del Hauns de Amyas, Corbie, 
et Nele, nec aliquid habent in socjetate cum hominibus 
eorundem partium, nec cum creditoribus ejusdem Hancise. 
1552-3 in Hist. MSS. Comm. Rep. Cecil Papers I. 132 
[Petition to Lord Chancellor, from the] New Haunce [of 
the Merchant Adventurers, for redress of their grievances 
against those of tbe] Old Haunce. 1587^ Fleming Contn. 
Hotinshed III. 275/1 A deed, in which king John granted 
to the citizens of Yorke a guildhall, hanse, ana other liberties. 
1594 Plat Jewell ho. in. 89 Offering to exchange their 
freedome, both of the olde Haunce and of the newe, 
for this multiplying Art [of alchemy], c 1600 Brit. Mus. 
Add. MS. 1891 3 Z If. 23 (Gross I. 195 note) Euerie 
persone admitted into the Freedome of the Fellowshippe 
of Merchant Adventurers of the Realm of England 
shall pay at suche his admission yf he come in one the 
old hanse, as yt ys termed, 6s. Sd. sterlinge, And yf he 
come in one the new hanse, tenn markes sterlinge, 1623 tr. 
Favine's Theat. Hon. n. iv, 79 Made among one part of 
them a Hanse, that is to say, a League and Societie. 1872 
Cosmo Innes Lect. Scott. Legal Antiq. III. T14 All the 
burghs beyond the Munth had a confederacy called by 
the name of Hanse. [But it is disputed whether this was 
the meaning or effect of the libentm ansum conferred by 
K. William the Lion, 1165-1214, upon all his burgesses 
north of the Munth : see Gross 1. 197.] 1890 Gross Gild 
Merch. I. 198 note, This Hanse of London flourished in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries . . Bruges and Vpres 
were at the head of this league, which originally consisted 
of seventeen towns of Flanders, and North France, 

b. spec. The name of a famous political and 
commercial league of Germanic towns, which had 
also a house in London. //. The Hanse towns 
or their citizens. 

1305 in Lib. Cnst. 1. 112 Quod Alemanm de Hansa, mer- 
catores Alemanniae, sint quieti de ij solidis, ingrediendo et 
exeundo .. ad Portam de Bisshopesgate. 1485 in Mat. 
illnst. Reign Hen. VII (Rolls) 1. 115 The merchants 
of the Hanze in Almayne, having a house in the city 
of London, commonly called Guyldhall Theutonicorum, 
1503-4. Act 19 Hen. VII, c. 23 ' For be Stillyard \ To the 
prejudice hurt or charge of the seid merchauntes of the 
Hanse. 1598 Hakluyt Voy. I. 155 [They] passed through 
the chiefe cities of the Hanse and treated in such sorte with 
the Burgomasters of them that [etc.]. <xi6i8 Raleigh 
Invent. Shipping 24 The rest, the Popes, then the Hanses, 
and lastly the Turks have in effect ruined. 1890 Gross 
Gild Merch. 1. 196 In charters conferred by English kings 
upon the Teutonic Hanse, gild and hanse are used synony- 
mously, 

2. The entrance- fee of a mediaeval trading guild ; 
also, a toll or impost levied upon merchants or 
traders not of the guild. 

[This was a very early sense of liansa : see Du Cange.] 
1200 Charter of K. John to Ipswich (Gross II. 121) SA 
ponendum se in Gilda et ad hansam suam eidem Gilde 
dandam. 1279 Andover Gild Rolls (Gross II. 292) Quod non 
tenetur aliquid super Gildam quam tenet, pro qua interro- 
gatus fuit soluere suum hans. 13.. K. A lis. 1571 (MS. 
Laud) He gaf be bisshopp to gode hans, Riche Baizes be- 
sauntz & pans. Ibid. 2935 Scndith ows, to gode bans, On 
hundreb bousande besauntz From ^er to ^erne molke 3ee faile. 
1659 Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 18913, If. 19 (Gross 1. 195 note) 
For all Hanses, Fines and Broakes att Admissions, and all 
Broakes condemned in Court for any kind of Transgressions 
against the orders of the Fellowshipp. 1890 Gross Gild 
Merck. I. App. C. 194 The term * hanse 1 was most com- 
monly used to denote a mercantile tribute or exaction, 
either as a fee payable upon entering the gild merchant, 
or as a toll imposed upon non-gildsmen before they were 
allowed to trade in the town. 

3. allrib. and Comb., as hanse-house, the house 
in which the members of a hanse met, a guild- 
hall; sometimes = sense I ; f hanse-penny, a pay- 
ment levied hy a haitse ; also hanse-gild, etc. b. 
Hanse city, Hanse town, one of the towns of the 
German Hanse or Hanseatic League; so Hanse 
association, league, merchant, etc. 

a 1135 Charter of Thurstan to Beverley m Rymer Fcedera 
(1816) I. 10 Volo ut burgenses mei de Beverlaco habeant 
suam hanshus. 1337 Andover Gild Rolls (Gross II. 333) 
Et solutum est eadem die de Hanspanes. .Ws. xid. 1583 in 
Poulson Beverlac 1. 330 The rent, revenewes, yssues, 
profittyes, and comoidytyes perteyninge to the hanse house 
and comynaltie of the same towne. 1876 Freeman Norm. 
Conq. V. xxiv. 472 The men of York had their Hanse- 
house; the men of Beverley should have their Hanse 
house too. 

b. 1571 Act 13 Eliz. c. 14 Merchant strangers, from the 
lxxii. hanse Townea. 2598 Hakluyt Voy. 1. 155 The com- 
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mon society of the Hans marchants. 1601 R. Johnson 
Kingd. % Commit'. (1603) 76 Not subject to the duke, but 
a free and hanstown. 1630 R. Johnsons Kingd. <fr Comtuw. 
268 Of Hanse cities there were 72, mutually bound by 
ancient leagues to enjoy common privileges and freedomes. , 
1753 Hanwav Trazr. (1762) II. 1. iii. 14 Hamburg is well I 
known to be a hanse town. 1787 A. Anoeason Hist. Comm. 
I, 502 The naval superiority of the Hans-League at this 
time [1474). 1861 M. Pattison Ess, (1889) 1. 41 Edward. . 
granted new privileges to the Hanse association. 

Hence Hansingr vbl. sb.> as in han sing- si her ; 
• money paid for admittance into a hanse. 

1304 in Collect. Buriensia Add. MS. 17391 (Gross Gi Id 
Merclu II. 32) ij solidos et unum denarium, quam quidem 
solutionem vocant inter se hansing-silver. 

Hanse, obs. form of Hance. 

Hanseatic (hrens*|Se'tik), a. Also 7 anse-, an- 
siatike, hansiatick, -tique. [ad. med.L, hansea- 
ticus, f. M HG. hanse : see Hanse.] Of or pertain- 
ing to the German Hanse. 

1614 Seloen Titles Hon. Pref. Cttj, The Hansiatique 
Societie, beginning about ClD.CC. of Christ some while 
before Frederique the second. 166a J. Davies tr. Olearius* 
Voy. An/boss. 27 'Tis numbred among the Hanseatick 
Tnwns. 1665 Manley Grotius' Low C. IVarres 265 De« 1 
venter, formerly a free City of the Anseatike League. 1796 
Morse A mer. Geo%. 1 1. 275 The Hanseatic association, com- I 
monly called the' Hanse towns. i86x M. Pattison Ess. 
(1889) I. 44 The free towns of Lubeck, Bremen, and Ham- 
burg as heirs of the corporate estate of tbe Hanseatic 
League, became possessed of the Steelyard, 
b. as sb. A member of the Hanse. 

1787 A. Anderson Hist. Comm. 1. 502 Any city of the 
Hanseatics. 

Hansel : see Handsel. 
t Hanselin. Obs, rare. In 4-5 hanselyn(e, 
hanslyne, hanse lyne, haunseleyn (also ans- 
let). [a. OF. hainsclin, hamselin.'] A kind of 
i jacket or ' slop ', worn by men in the 14th c. 
j c 1386 Chaucer Pars. T. r 348 The horrible disordinat 
scantnesse of clothyng, as been thise kutted sloppes or 
haynselyns [v.rr. hanselyns, haunseleynys, hanse lynes, 
hanslynes, anslets]. 

t Hanse-pot. Obs. Also haunce-, haunch-. 
An ornamental pot or vase of some kind. 

1561 Gifts to Queen in Nichols Progr. Q. Eliz. I. 11 1 A 
haunce-pott of allabaster garnished with silver. 1575 Inv. ' 
! A bp. Parker's Goods in Ardueologia XXX. 25, tj hance 
potts withe Angells wings chased on the bellies, withe 
covers annexed, weytnge xliij oz. 1590 Inv. S ir T. Ramsey, 
ibid. XL. 356 vj hanse potts parcell gilt poiz lxxxv oz. 

t Hanskin. Obs. [ad. Ger. Hanschen, dim. of 
Hans.] (Cf. Hans, and Eng. use of Jack.) 

1631 Brathwait IVhitnsies, Sayler 89 Stares cannot bee 
more faithfull in their society, than these banskins in their 
fraternity. 

Hansom cab; also short hansom (harn- 
sym). [f. Hansom, surname of an architect who 
in 1834 patented a vehicle with some of the 
essential features of this cab.] A low-hung two- 
wheeled cabriolet holding two persons inside, the 
driver being mounted on a dickey or elevated seat 
behind, and the reins going over the roof, 

185a Col. Hawker Diary (1893) 11. 343 A Hying hansom 
cab, which cut along^ almost at railway speed. 188a Serjt. 
Ballantine Exper. 11. 20, 1 have lived to see an archbishop 
in a hansom cab ! 1884 McCarthy Eng. under Glad- 
stone xiii. 250 Joseph Aloysius Hausom, who invented the 
Hansom cab, died this year [1882]. 

j8. 1847 Punch XIII. 193 The Hansoms were rattling. 
1870 Disraeli Lothair xxvt. <D.), He hailed a cruising 
hansom . . ' 'Tis the gondola of London ', said Lothair, as 
he sprang in. 1893 19th Cent, Mar. 470 1'he hansom as 
we know it bears little resemblance to the cumbrous 
vehicle designed by the inventor. 

b. att rib. as hansom cab-driver, -cabman. /3. 
hansom-driver ; hansom-borne adj. 

1849 Thackeray Pendennis II. xxxvi. 346 The cabman, 
although a Hansom cabman, said thank you for the gratuity 
which was put into his hand, a i860 Alb. Smith Med. 
Student (1861) 17 Dashing up to the door as Hansom cab- ; 
drivers are wont to do. 

Hence Ha-nsom it) v,, (cf. Cab v.> Coach v.), 
to travel or go in a hansom. Hansomeer {tionce- 
wd.), the driver of a hansom. 

1890 Baring.Gould Arminell xli, To think that I.. a 1 
raging Democrat, should be hansoming it to and fro between 
my Ladies and Honourables. 1893 F. F. Moore Gray Eye 
or So 111. 50 Driving as fast as the hansomeer thought | 
consistent with public safety. 1894 Miss Broughton j 
Beginner xt, One slippery January morning as she hansoms 
it along. 

Hansom (e, -sum, obs. ff. Handsome. 

Han't, ha'n't, vulgar contr, of have not. 

Hant, obs. form of Haunt ; pa. t. of H knt, Obs. 

Hantle (ha-nt'l). Sc. and north, dial, [Not 
known before £1700; origin obscure. 

It has been conjectured to be^ identical with Da. and Sw. 
ant a/, 'number, quantity, multitude', which suits the sense, 
but presents historical and phonetic difficulties, esp. as to 
tbe initial h in Sc. ; it has also been viewed as composed of 
hand '+ talc number, which suits the form, and as a cor- 
ruption of hankie, or of handful : the last is unlikely, seeing 
that handful, handfu' itself exists in all the dialects.] 

A (considerable) number or quantity; a good 
many, a good deal. 

169a Sc. Presbyt. Eloq. (1738) 149 Here's a great Hantle 
of Bonny-bra w well-fac'd young Lasses. 1814 Scorr IVav. 
xxix, He has a hantle siller. 1816 — Antiq. xvi, A hantle 
letters be has written. 1833 J. Wilson Marg. Lyndesay 
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xxxiii, They make the avenue look a hantle tosher. 1896 
Masson in Edinb. Even. A'eivs 14 Nov. 4/2 Scotland had 
been a hantle the better for having had him. {In Glossaries 
of Cumberland, Mid Yorkshire, Whitby, etc. ; in Lanca- 
shire and Cheshire GI. Hantle, hontle 1 a handful '.1 
Hanylon, in Bk. Si, Albans, error for Havk- 

LON V. 

Hanypere, ohs. form of Hanaper. 

Hap (haep), sb.^ arch. Also (3 heppe), 3-7 
happe, 4-6 hape, happ. [ Ear ty ME. a. ON. 
happ neut., chance, hap, good luck. The same 
root is found in OE. gc/i&p adj., fit, haplic equal.] 

1. Chance or fortnne (good or bad) that falls to 
any one; luck, lot. 

ci*o$ Lav. 3857 His hap 1*75 heppe] wes pa wur*e. 
Ibid. 4894 Brennes wes swiSe hende, his hap wes he betere. 
1297 R. Glouc (1724) 447 Gode cas & hap ynou . .com to be 
kyng. c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 59 He had bien in 
his courte, whan his happe was more hard, c 1400 Destr. 
Troy 4671 J?ai comyn to the cost.. And bere hyt into hauyn 
as hom happe felle. a 1333 Lo. Bernehs Hum clxi. 618 
Alas what hap and desteny haue I. X630 R. Johnson's 
Kingd. «V Comnvtv. 56 If you have the good hap to come 
into their houses. 1667 Milton P. L, ix. 421 He sought 
them both, but wish'd his hap might find Eve separate. 
1770 Waring in Phil. Trans. LXI. 379 It has not been my 
hap to meet with it elsewhere. 1810 Scorr Lady of L. 11. 
iii, Remember then thy hap erewhile A stranger in the 
lonely isle. 1884 Besant Childr. Gibeon it. iv, Sickness 
and suffering, birth and death, good hap and evil hap. 

2. (with //.) An event or occurrence which be- 
falls one ; a chance, accident, happening ; often, 
an unfortunate event, mishap, mischance, 

c 1*05 Lay. 18215 He wes his hire-mserke in auer seiche 
happe. 1390 Goweb Conf. I. 43 A wonder hap which me 
befelle. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 273 bA That I be no 
more constreyned to haue soo many cursidnesses or ylle 
happes. 1591 Troub. R argue K. John (1611)38 No redress 
to salue our awkward haps. 1711 Steele Sped. No. 154 
F 3, I entertained the Company . . wiih the many Haps and 
Disasters, 1849 Geo. Eliot in Life (1885) I. zoi, I have 
nothing to tell you ; fbr all the 1 haps ' of my life are so 
indifferent. 

f3. Good fortnne, good luck; success, pros- 
perity. Obs. 

a 122$ Leg. Kath. 187 Bisohte him help, and hap And 
wisdom, a 1300 Cursor M. 5564 Drightin bam sent bath 
happ and sele. 1377 Langl. P. PL B. xx. 383 Now kynde 
me auenge, And sende me happe and hele. c 1440 Gesta 
Rom. lxxi. 388 (Add. MS.) He had hape in all thing that 
he bought. 1557 Tottetts Misc. (Arb.) 255 My hap is 
turned to vnhappinesse. 1681 W. Robertson Phraseof, 
Gen. (1693) 471 Some have the hap ; some stick in the gap. 
1813 Scott Triertn. m. lntrod. iii, Be it hap, or be it harm. 

4. Absence of design or intent in relation to a 
particular event ; fortuity ; chance or fortune, con- 
sidered as the cause or determiner of events. 
(Occasionally personified.) 

1340 Ayenb. 24 Huanne be lheuedt of bap heb hire bue3el 
y-went to be man. c 1374 Chaucer Boeth. v. pr. i. 117 
(Camb. MS.) Hap is an vnwar bytydynge of causes as- 
sembled in thingis bat ben don for som other thinge. c 1385 
Chaucer L. G. W. 1773 Lucrece, Hap helpeth bardy man 
alday. c 1420 Pallad. on Hnsb. in, 710 Hit is bot happe of 
plaunte a tre to gete. 1534 More On the Passion Wks. 
1311/1 Thynges accompted to fall vnder chaunce and hap. 
1645 Ussher Body Div. (1647) 50 Nothing senieth to passe 
by meer hap or chance. 1888 Quiver May 504/a By curious 
hap.. [she] was actually located at 'The Beeches'. Mod. 
As hap would have it, I went there also. 

f b. Jn phr. : By {through, in, on) hap : haply, 
by chance, casually; perchance, perhaps. Also, 
in same sense, On {upon, in) haps. Obs. 

1388 Wyclif josh. xiv. 12 If in hap the Lord is with me, 
and V mai do hem awai, as he bihi^te to me. c 1400 Lan- 
franc's Cirurg. 66 (MS. B.) )>enne by hap sum grete drope 
of blod may be congelyde togedre. a 1400-30 A Icxamier 
4936 J>ou sail here apon happis.,J>at neuire hathill vndire 
heuen herd bot bi-selfe. 1533 More Confut. Barnes vm. 
Wks. 775/1 Yf it fortuned them to fal vppon it hy happe. 
1625 YIkhx Anat. Ur. 11. xi. 122 One may through hap., 
hit the naile on the head. 1642 Fuller Holy <y Prof St. 
m.xii. 181 Tbey must needs hit the mark sometimes, though 
not by aim, by hap. 

f c. In hap: in case. Obs. 

c 1340 Cursor M. 6801 (Trin.) In happe he hab on bacnor 
bed Gob to hule him but bat wed. 1388 Wyclif Dan. iv. 
24 In hap God schal for3yue thi trespassis. 

Hap, sb* north, dial, [f. Hap v. 2 ] A cover- 
ing of any kind. 

1724 Ramsav Tca-t. Misc., Hap me with thy petticoat, 
Grant me for a hap that charming petticoat. 1787 Burns 
Brigs of Ayr 25 When the stacks get on their winter hap. 
1846 Brocket's A'. C. Gloss, (ed. 3) I. 200 Hap is a cover 
of any kind of stuff, but generally applied to one of coarse 
material. 1868 Atkinson Cleveland Gloss., Haps, over- 
clothes ; rugs, shawls, great coats, etc. 

Hap (hsep), f.l arch. Also 4-7 happe, 5 hape. 
[ME. happe{n, f. Hap sb* : cf. ODan. happe to 
chance.] 

1, intr. To come about by ' hap ' or chance ; to 
happen, come to pass, occur, chance, a. with the 
event expressed either by a sb. or pron. preceding 
the verb as subject, or by a clanse or infinitive fol- 
lowing it, the verb being then generally preceded 
by it. Formerly with auxiliary be instead of have. 

1340-70 Alisaunder 521 A Lioun .. may lightlych driue 
Of hertes an holle herde as happes ilome. c 1374 Chaucer 
Troylns v. 796 Happe how happe may, Al sholde I deye, I 
wole here herte seche. 1377 Langl. P. PI. B. vi. 47 Wei 
may happe in heuene, pat he worth worthier sette. 1398 
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Thevisa Barth. De P. R. v. 11.(1495) 103 Suche euyll shape 
..happyth selde in wymmen. c 1400 Destr. Troy 7553 As 
hit happit of pes hynd, herkyn a while ! c 1489 Caxton 
Sonnesof Aymon iifc 86 Theyr fayne aventure that was 
happed to theym that daye. 1509 Fisher Fun. Serm. 
Ctess Richmond Wks. (1876) 306 The perylles whiche 
dayly..myght haue happed vnto her. 1523 Lo. Berners 
Froiss. I. Ixxvi. 97 It happed so well for hym, that it rayned 
all night. 1554-9 in Songs <y Ball, (i860) a For nowe is 
hapt that I fearedde least. 1596 Shaks. Tarn. Shr. iv. iv. 
107 Theo wherefore should I doubt : Hap what hap may, 
He roundly goe about her. a x&jj Barrow Serm. Wks. 
17 16 I. 22 What can hap to him worthy to be deemed evil ? 
s8o8 Scott Alarm, in. xiv, Thus oft it haps, that . . A feather 
daunts the brave, i860 Tennyson Battle Brunanbitrh xv, 
Never had huger Slaughter of heroes. .Hapt in this isle. 

+ b. with an indirect object ^dative). (Const, as 
in a.) Obs. 

c 1380 Sir Ferumb. 1634 To schewc to he borw my sawe, 
bow bat ous is hapjd. c 1385 Chaucer L. G. W. 634 
Cleopatra, In the se it happede hem to mete, c 1430 Syr 
Gener. (Roxh.) 5577 If any thing hap him amys. 1509 
Ha wes Past. Pleas, xvi. xxx, It may me happe a remedy 
to fynde. 

2. To have the hap, fortune, or lock (to do some- 
thing, or with clause). 

(With the indirect obj. of 1 b changed into the subject, 
thus ' him (it) happed to come \ ' he happed to come '.) 

1393 Langl. P. PL C xii. 114 Yf bou happe .. bat pow 
hitte on clergie. c 1400 Lanf rands Cirttrg. 100 (MS. B.) 
Ofte tymes alle bese causes happe to come togedres. 1566 
T.Stapleton Ret. Untr. Jewel rv. 55 If the Skie fal, we 
may happe to catche Larkes. 161a Drayton Poly-clb. \. 9 
He of the race of Troy a remnant hapt to find. 3714 Gay 
Sheph. Week, Thursday 8 A maiden fine bedight he hapt to 
love. 1814 Scott Ld. of Isles in. xiii, Where'er I happ'd 
to roam. 

3. To come or go by chance ; to light or chance 
on or upon. Cf. Happen v. 4. 

1390 Gower Con/. II. 205 If ye happe therupon Ye shal 
be riche men for ever. 3548 W. Patten Exp. Scot I . in 
Arb. Garner III. 92 Whose Grace.. had happed upon a 
fellow like a man. 1590 Recoroe, etc. Gr. A rtes (1646) 154, 
I have a generall rule for the fraction that may hap_ in this 
worke. 3603 Draytoh Bar. Wars v. xl, But he is hap'd 
into his earthly hell 1718 Bp. Hutchinsoh Witchcraft xv. 
(1720) 168 He chanced to hap upon a Boy. 176a Foote 
Orators it. Wks. 1799 I. 817 Was it yourself that was hap- 
ping about here but cow ? 3863 A. 6. Grosart Small Sins 
Pre?. Note (ed. 2) 14 [This bookl I bave not been fortunate 
enough to hap upon. 

1 4. To have luck (of some kind), to speed, or fare 
(well or ill). Obs. 

c 3350 WilL Palerne 3340 3e wite bei do wrong, be worse 
schuTbei happe. 3377 Langl. P. PI. B. in. 284 Rijte as 
agag -hadde, happe shul somme. a 3400 Octouian 1437 
Thorgh Godes grace well he hapte. 3601 ? Marston Pasqml 
<y Rath. in. 391 Your ship (the Hope- well) hath hapt ill, 
returning from Barbarie. 

f 5. ? To take one's luck. Obs. rare. 
"575 R- B' Appius <fr Virginia id Hazl. Dodsley IV. 151 
Therefore hap and be happy, hap that hap may. 
Hence Happing a. 

*593 Q- Eliz. tr. Boethiut (E, E. T. S.) 17 Thinkes thou 
that this world is wheeled by rash and happing chaunce ? 
Ibid. 103 It corns not of nought, for it hath his own proper 
occasion, of which the happing and ualookt for luck, seems 
to haue wrought this hap. 

Hap, v. 2 Now only Sc. and dial. Also 4-7 
happe, 6 hop. [Derivation unknown. Its dis- 
tribution from East Anglia and Lancashire to 
Scotland seems to point to Norse origin.] 

1. trans. To cover up or over. 

13.. E. E. A Hit. P. B. 626 J>re mettez of mele menge & 
ma kakez, Vnder askez ful hote happe hem byliue. c 3400 
Destr. Troy 12627 a bag full bret. . Happit at be hede 

of his hegh bed. 1501 Douglas Pal. Hon. Prol. 38 The 
dasy and the maryguld vnlappit Quhilks alt the nicht lay 
with their leuis happit. 3560 Rolland Crt. Venus 1. 399 
"With hir awin hand scho happis me. 1570 Levins Manip. 
27/18 Nappe, to cover. 1813 Hogg Queen's Wake, KiU 
meny vi, Her bosom happed wi' flowerets gay. 1891 L. 
Keith Halletts II. be. 189 How softly they [leaves] fell and 
happed the graves ! 

f b. Iransf and fig. Obs. 

c 1400 Destr. Troy 9198 What wildnes, or worship, waknet 
my hen For to hap her in hert bat hates my-seluyn ? 
£14*0 Pallad.on Husb. in. 214 This sk[elp vmo the tree 
thaw bynde & happe. 1576 Gascoigne Philomene (Arb.) 
102 Stonie walles Which fast (in hold) hir hapt. 

2. To cover for warmth, as with extra clothing 
or bed-clothes; to wrap; to «tnck up' (in bed). 

a 1300 Cursor M. 6802 (G&tt.) He has nouber on bac nor 
bedd, Clath to hap him. c 7330 R. Br< nne Chron. Wace 
(Rolls) 9017 He gaf hym drynke poysoun, And happed hym 
war me, and bad hym slepe. c 1440 York Myst. xviii. 195, 
I pray be Marie happe hym warme. 3465 J. Paston in 
Paston Lett. No. 528 II. 235 Worsted fordobletts, to happe 
me thys cold wynter. 1551 Robinson tr. Morc's (/top. 11. 
O895) '5* If he had them he should not be the better hapt 
or couered from colde. 1591 Nashe Prognost. 21 [Hel shall 
hop a harlot in his clothes all the yere after. 1647 H. More 
Song of Soul 1. 1. xxiv, A lucid purple mantle in the West 

m £5* L hc and na P thc Sun at rcsl - l6 74 Ray 
d W „ s 2 3 To H«Ppe- to cover for warmth. 1724 
Kamsav Tea-l. Misc. (tttle) Hap me with thy Petticoat. 

V 8 ,? S , l ~. F ?**? Vo<u E ' Anglia. 1863 Mrs. Toogooo 
Yorksh. Dial.. Han un th* rhlMwn u>.n .« U-A :•»- 



to her and sought to hap her in the same. 

1 3. To put or lay as a covering (on). Obs. 

13.. Gaw. $ Gr. Knt. 655 His clanne3 & his cortaysye 
croked were neuer, Aod pite, bat passez alle poyntez, byse 
pure fy ue Were harder happed on bat habel ben on any ober. 
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Hence Happed ppl. a. ; also Hap -warm, a warm 
wrap or cloak (dial. ». 

1641 Best Farm. Bks. (Snrtees) 17 Well happed sheepe 
are thc best for an hard faugh, a 1774 Fergusson Hallozv- 
Fair 4 Whan fock . .Their winter hap-warms wear. 

t Hap, v.* Obs. Also 6-7 happe. [a. F. hap- 
perio seize suddenly, a. Du. happen to snatch, seize.] 
trans. To seize. 

1574 tr. Littleton's Tenures 80 b, The feoffour entrethe 
and happethe the possession of the deede poll. 3611 Cotgr., 
I/apper, to hap, or catch ; to snatch or graspe at, 1613 Sir 

H. Finch Law (1636) 30 The Lord that first can happe the 
Wardship of his heire, shall haue it. 

Hap, v.* Sc. Also 9 haup. trans, and intr. To 
turn to the right : used in the management of horses 
in the yoke, and esp. as a call to a horse so to 
turn ; opposed to wynd 3 turn to the left. Hence Jig. 
neither to hap twr to wynd, to take neither one 
course nor the other. 

a 1745 Meston Poems (1767) 16 (Jam.) But he could make 
them turn or veer, And hap or wynd them by the ear. 
1794 Scott Let. to Miss Rutherford 5 Sept. in Lockkart, 
In carters' phrase [she] would neither hap nor wynd till 
she got rid of him. s8«6 R. Kerr Agric. Sun*. Berwicksh. 
503 (Jam.) Formerly, in speaking to their horses, carters 
employed hap and wynd in ordering them to either side, 
now mostly high-wo and jee. 

Hap, Sc. form of Hop ; obs. form of Heap. 

Hapalote (hx'paLM). [ad. mod. Zool.L. hapa- 
/otis> 1. Gr. &ira\6s soft + ows, out-, ear.] An Aus- 
tralian genus of rodents of the mouse family, having 
large tapering soft ears, and enlarged hind legs 
somewhat like those of the jerboa. 

[1887 H. H. Ho worth Mammoth <y Flood 370 Six or more 
species of hapalotes and mus have beeo found in the 
Wellington valley caves.] 

Hape, obs. form of Ape. 

c 3475 Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 759/24 Hec simia, a hape. 

Hapeney, obs. form of Halfpenny, 

t Hap-harlot. Obs. Also 6 hopharlot, 
hap-harlat, 7 err on. hap-hartlet, 8 happarlet, 
hapherlet. [£ Hap w.2 + Hablot varlet, knave : 
cf. wrap-rascal.} A coarse coverlet 

155a Ht'LoET, Happe harlot, couerlet so called, niatta, 
teges. 1573-80 Baret Alv. H 122 A Hafharlat, a course 
couering made of diuers shreds. 8577 Harrison England 
11. xii. (1877) »• 240 Our fathers.. haue lien full oft vpon 
straw pallets, on rough mats couered ooelie with a sheet 
vnder couerlets made of dagswain or hopharlots. 2656 
Blount Glossogr., I/apharllel. 8706 Phillips (cd. KerseyX 
Hapherlet or Happarlet. a 1825 Forby Voc. E. Angtia t 
Hap-harlot, a coarse coverlit. 

Haphazard (harphse zaid), sb., a. and adv. [f. 
Hap sb.^ + Hazard : lit. ' hazard of chance \] 

A. sb. Mere chance or accident ; fortuity. Chiefly 
in phr. at, by (t»») haphazard, by mere chance, 
without design ; at random, casually. 

1575 R. B. Appius % Virginia in Hazl. Dodsley IV. 106 
[One of the dramatis persona?! Haphazard. 1576 Fleming 
Pano/>l. Epist. 227 It is hap hazard, if you escape undamni- 
fied. Ibid. 237 Happe basarde it is, if you be not prest out 
for a souldier. 1577 Hanmer Anc. Eccl. Hist. (1619) 339 
The interchangeable course of these calamities, commeth 
not to pass by nap hazard. 164a Rogers Naaman 21 One 
that goes not to worke at a meere hap-hazard. 1726 Leoni 
Designs Pref. 1/1 Ornaments thrown together at hap-hazard. 
286a Beveridge Hist. India II. v. viii. 479 Everything was 
left to a kind of hap-hazard. 2889 Spectator 23 Nov., The 
. .hereditary principle, with all its necessary haphazard. 

+ b. A matter of chance. Obs. 
1594 Carew H norths Exam. Wits (1616) 268 If the 

feneration take not effect at the first comming, it is a great 
ap hazard, but that at the second a female shalbe begotten. 
a 1680 Charnock Attrib. God (1834) I. 557 How many 
events, .seem to persons ignorant of these counsels to be a 
hap-hazard. 

B. adj. Characterized by haphazard ; dependent 
upon chance or accident; random. 

1671 Mavnwaring Anc. <$• Mod. Phys. 101 This is not 
a time to practice with hap hazard medicines. 1805 Southey 
Lett. (1856) I. 346 But his praise and his censure are alike 
haphazard and worthless. 187a Black Ad?u Phavtou xxvii, 
365 Some haphazard remark. 1875 J. C. Cox Ch. Derbysh. 

I. 208 Fragments of coloured glass, .inserted in a haphazard 
fashion. 

C. adv. In a haphazard manner ; at haphazard ; 
at random ; casually. 

1857 Dickens Lett. (1880) 11. 30 We came here haphazard, 
but could not have done better. 1873 H. Spencer Stud. 
Social, xv. 383 Knowledge of human nature gained hap- 
hazard. 1883 F. Harrison Choice Bks. (1886)395 This new 
social system did not come hap-hazard. 

Hence t Hapha-zarder (obs. nonce-7vd.) t ?one 
who ventures at haphazard. Kapha zarding, 
haphazard action. Haphazardly adv., in a hap- 
hazard manner, at haphazard. Kapha zardness, 
haphazard quality or character. 

S573 G. Harvev Lctter-bk. (Camden) 142 Who hut happ 
hazarder in Madame fortunes lapp? a 18x9 J. Watt in 
Athcnxum 6 Sept. (1890) 31 1/2 [He fell upon most of his 
best things hy a kind of chance, or, as James Watt put it, 
by] * random haphazarding \ 1867 Atheneeum 14 Sept. 336 
[Kvj3"'a]in Ephes. iv. 14.. is translated sleight: the proper 
rendering seems to be recklessness, haphazardness. 3874 
Burn a ho My time xxv. 332 This haphazarding sort of pro- 
fession. 1887 Chamb. Jrnl. 26 Nov. 754 Seating them quite 
haphazardly. 

II Haphtarah (hafta-r*). [Hcb. r-vzzn 
haphtarah, pi. haphtaroth, lit. conclusion, f. T-E 



HAPLY. 

patar to bring to an end.] The lesson from one 
of the Prophets, which is associated with each lesson 
from the Law (called farashah), and is read after 
it in the Jewish synagogue on the sabbath. 

37*3 Mather Vina. Bible 362 Which custom of reading 
these Haphthorahs as an addition to the law paraschas, still 
continues. 

Hapless (harpies), a. Also 6-7 -lea, -lesse. 
[f. Hap sb. 1 + -less ] Destitute of * hap * or good 
fortune ; unfortunate, unlucky, luckless. 

2568 Grafton Chron. II. 2 Desyryng to eode their hap- 
lesse lyfe. a 159a Greene Alphonsus v. Wks. (Rtldg.) 243/2 
O hapless hap f o dire and cruel fate ! 3635 J. Havwaro tr. 
BiondCs BanislCdVirg. 181 The object of an hopelesse and 
haplesse love. 1667 M ilton /\ L. ix. 404 O much deceav'd, 
much failing, hapless Eve ! a 1720 Sheffield (Dk. Buckhra.) 
Wks. (1753) I- 5, I .- wish my hapless life a shorter date. 
1867 Smiles Huguenots Eng. x. (1880) 170 Nor did dis- 
tinction in learning protect the hapless Protestants. 

Ha plessly, adv. [f. prec. + -ly '-'.] In a hap- 
less manner ; unfortunately, lucklessly; unhappily. 

^1631 Draytos Wks. IV. 1560 (Jod.) If ought it ail'd, or 
haplessly it cry'd. 3865 Kingsley Hercw. ix, He haplessly 
for himself thought he had a grievance. 1887 Swihburhe 
Locrine 111. i. 41 This came By chance— mishap — most hap- 
lessly for thee. 

Ha'pleSSUeSS. 'rare. [f. as prec. + -NESS.] 
Hapless condition. In recent Diets. 

Hap lite (harpbit\ A/in. [f. Gr. dnXovs (see 
next) +-ite.] (See quot.) 

1879 Rutley Stud. Rocks xii. an Aplite or haplite . . also 
termed semi-granite or granitell, is a rock, .consisting of 
a crystalline-granular admixture of felspar and quartz. 

Haplo, combining form of Gr. d7rAo-os, contr. 
dnXovs single, simple, as in Haplocardiac (hsepli- 
kaudiaek), a. [Gr. napbia heart], having a heart of 
simple structure ; belonging to the Haplocardia or 
Brachiopoda. ]) Haplo'cerus [Gr. xipas hom], 
generic name of the Rocky Mountain sheep ; hence 
Haploxerine a. Haplocyemate (-sai|f m<*t), a. 
[Gr. fcvrjpa embryo], developed directly from a 
more or less elongated gastrula {Cent. Diet, cites 
J. A. Ryder). Haplomorphic, -ous (-m^ufik, -as), 
adjs. [Gr. /iopd>r; shape], of simple form ; belonging 
to the Haplomorpha, a division of mednsans and 
also, in some classifications, of gastropods. Haplo- 
petalous (-pe'tabs) a., monopetalous ; also, 
having a single row of petals [Syd. Soc. Lex. iS86). 
Haplostemonona (-strmonas), a. Bot. [Gr. arqftav 
stamen], having a single circle or row of stamens. 
Haplotomy (hsepl^tomi^ [Gr.d7rA.oTo/i<a],a simple 
cutting or incision (Mayne Expos. Lex. 1S54.) 

1880 Gray Struct. Bot. vi. § a. 177 note, The andrcecium 
or the blossom is said to be Isostemonous or Haplostem- 
onous when the stamens are of one series equal in number 
to that of thc ground-plan of the blossom. 

Haplodont hse'pl^nt), a. and sb. [f. Haplo- 
+ Gr. odovs, btiovT- tooth.] 

A. adj. 1. Having the crowns of the molar teeth 
simple or single, and not divided into ridges, etc. 

2. Belonging to the Haplodontidx, a family of 
North American rodents, called sewellels. 

B. sb. One of the Haplodontidx. 
Haplography (hgepl^grafi). [f. Haplo- + 

-graph Y.J Single writing ; the unintentional writing 
of a letter or word, or series of letters or words, once, 
when it should be written twice. (The opposite of 

DlTTOGRAPHY.) 

1888 Gow Comp. Classics 55 Haplography or Lifograpky 
..is a special and very common case of omission, 1806 
W. M. Linosay Introd. Latin Textual Emend, iii, The 
commonest kind of omission is that known as Haplography 
. . In Virgil G. iv. 311, for example, Miscentur % tennemque 
magis, magis aera carpunt. Some MSS. offer tenuemgue 
tnagis aera, omitting the second magis. 

Haplohedral (hseplohrdral), a. Cryst. [f. 
Haplo- + Gr. co>a seat, base + -al.] Applied to 
a system or form in which each normal bears only 
one face. 

S878 Gurney Crystallogr. 54. 1895 Story- M as kelyke 
Crystallogr. v. 105 Where for each of its origin-planes the 
system or form belonging to it has only one plane extant 
parallel to the origin -plane, the system or form will be termed 
haplohedral. 

Haplology (hjepV-lodsi). [f. Haplo- + 
-logy,] The utterance of one letter, syllable, or 
word instead of two. Cf. Haplography. 

5895 M. Eloomfielo va Amer. Jrnl. Philol. XVI. 411 The 

fmilosODher who coined symbolatry after idolatry (thc 
atter etiwAoAarpei'a changed by haplology.) 
Haply (harpli), adv. Now arch, or poet. Also 
4 hapliche, 5-7 happely. [f. Hap sb. 1 + -ly^. 
The form happely connects this with Happily.] 
'By hap * ; by chance or accident j perhaps, per- 
chance; mayhap, maybe. 

i?6a Langl. P. PI. A. vi. 104 pe dare I-closet..to Ikepe] 
be ber-oute; Hapliche, an Hundred 3er er bou eft entre. 
1481 Caxton Gold. Leg. 76 b/i Or I was unworthy to them 
or happely they were unworthy to me. 1526 Tinoale 
Acts v. 39 Lest haply ye be founde to stryve agaynst god. 
1604 Shaks. Oth. iv. ii. 44 If happely you my Father do 
suspect. 1650 R. Stapylton Strada*s Low C. Warres II. 
33 Some of them may be negligent . . and some happely 
ignorant. 3667 Milton P. L. iv. 378 My dwelling haply 
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may not please . . your sense. 1703 Rowe Fair Penit. 1. i. 
147 Hap'Iy I stole unheeded to her Chamber. 1750 Grav 
Elegy 97 Haply some hoary-headed swain may say [etc.]. 
a 1862 Buckle Civiliz. III. v. 481 This age, haply, may 
not witness the emancipation. 

Ha'p'orth: see H alfpenxywobth. 

Happ, Happe, obs. ff. Hap. 

Happen (hse'pV, v. Forms : 4-5 happene(n, 
hapnen, 4 hapene, -in, -yne, 4-6 happine, -yn(e, 
5 happin, -on , 4-8 hapne, {inf. hapneth, hapned, 
etc.), 5- happen. [ME. f. Hap j/U + -en6 2, or 
extended form of Hap 

I. intr. To come to pass {orig. by 'hap' or 
chance) ; to take place ; to occur, beltde, befall. 
The most general verb to express the simple occur- 
rence of an event, often with little or no implication 
of chance or absence of design. 

a. with the event expressed by a simple subject. 
(Formerly sometimes with be as auxiliary.) 

c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Magdalena 392 pu mycht sone 
peryste be Be storme pat hap n is in be se. 1526 Tm- 
dai.e Mark x. 32 What thinges shulde happen vnto him. 
1528 Lvndesav Dreme 56 The mater hapnit thus. 1 540-1 
Elvot Image Gov. (1549) 153 He shewed there all that was 
hapned. 1651 Hobbes Lei'iath. il xxx. 175 The greatest evill 
that can happen in this life. 1709 Steele Tatler No. 5 P 8 
There happened between these Iwo Men a Dispute about 
a Matter of Love. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) I. 131 He 
would like to know what will happen to him. 

b. impersonally y with or without it. The event 
may be expressed by a subord. claitse or infin. phr. 
following the vb. 

c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Petrus 464 Sa happinnyt ban in 
bat stede par wes dede lyand a Bong man. Ibid., Berthole* 
mens 73 Gyf it hapyne sa pat he Wil thole hyme of jou 
fundyn be. c X400 Maun dev. (Roxb.) xxv. 118 If it hapne 
bat any man.. dye by be way. ^1475 Rauf Coil^ear 382 
That I haue hecht I sail hald, happm as it may. 1577 
B. Googe Heresbach's Hnsb. 1. (1586) 13 b, If there hap- 
pened to be any thing broken. 1582 N. Lichefielo tr. 
Castanheda y s Conq. E. Ind. ii. 6 b, It happened not so. 
1660 Blount Boscobcl 1. (1680) 47 Some of their party . . 
might quarter at the house (as had often hapned). 1700 
T. Brown tr. Fresnfs Amusem. Ser. <$• Com. 127 It hap- 
pening to Rain. 1796 Jane Austen Pride <y Prej. vii. (1833) 
24 As it happens, they are all of them very clever. 

t c. with an indirect object (dative) : To befall. 
Constr. as in a or b, Obs. or dial. 

13.. E. E. A Hit. P. B. 27 pe habel clene of his hert 
bapenez ful fayre. c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Johannes 147 
It hapnyt syne bir Junge men twa V ith Johne, bare master, 
for to ga. c 1400 Destr. Troy 8831 Now fryndes, in faith, 
vs is faire happont. c 1450 Mirour Saluacioun 3178 If 
hym hapne to haf enemys. 1523 Act 14 <J- 15 Hen. VI II, 
c 4 § 3 If. .it shall happen any such person or persons to 
retoume into the realme. 1596 Spenser State Irel. (Globe) 
612/x Yf it should happen the Captayne suddaynly to dye, 
or to be slayne in battell. 1654 H. L'Estrange Chas. I 
(1656) 52. 1801 E. Helme St. Margaret's Cave III. 272 Lest 
any vexatious accident should happen him by the way. 1815 
E. S. BAaaETT Heroine II. 123 No harm shall happen you. 
fd. Without. (Cf. to fall out.) Obs. 

a 1643 Ld. Falkland in View some Exceptions, etc. 
(1646) 124 The case he puts is morally impossible to happen 
out. 1684 tr. Eutropius vn. 106 It happened out that these 
two Consuls.. were slain. 1701 Swift Mrs. Harris' Peti- 
tion Wks. 1755m. 11. 60 Here's an ugly accident has hap- 
pen jd out, 

f 2. With to, unto : To fall to the lot of; to fall 
into the hands of; to come in the way of. Obs. 

1574 Whitgift Def. Aunsw. 1. Wks. 1851 I. 154 If tem- 
poral dominion or possession happen to the minister of the 
gospel. 1581 Savile Agric. (1622) 1Q6 His Pretorship also 
he passed ouer in the same sort, with the like silence : for 
none of the iudiciall places happened vDto him. a 1626 
Bacon Max. Uses Lorn. Law (1636) 37 All such duties, 
rents, reliefes, wardships, coppyholds or the like, that had 
hapned unto him. x686 W. de Britaine Hum. Pmd. x. 
53 So little a part of it, as that which will happen to my 
share, a 1764 R. Lloyd Earn. Lett. Rkhnes Wks. 1774 

II. 85 More compassion. .Than always happens to the 
share Of the more cruel human fair. 

3. To have the hap or fortune {to do something). 
(With the indirect ohj. of 1 c changed into the grammatical 

suhject ; cf. Hap v. 1 2.) 

13.. Cursor M. 3602 (GStt.) pu may hapin to sla sum 
dere. 1390 Gower Con/. I. 239 Supplaunt with his slie 
caste Full oftehappeneth for to mowe Thing which another 
man hath sowe. 1577 B. Googe Heresbach's Hnsb. iv. (1586) 
160 h, If they happen to eate Lupines, they will straight 
swell under the eyes. 1613 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 740 
One of their Ships . . happened to strike on a great Whale 
with her full stemrae. 179a Gentl. Mag. 17/2 The con- 
versation happened to turn on the lottery. 1838 Dickens 
Nick. Nick. iii, I happen to know that she is. 187 1 Morlev 
Voltaire (1886) 8 The impression that the hearer . . happens 
to have formed. 

4. To chance to be or to come ; to come or go 
casually ; to make one's appearance; to ' turn up', 
occur. Obs. or dial. cxc. as in b. 

a 1400-50 Alexander 2364 Alexander with his armee 
Has happend ?it ai hedire-to be herre of his faes. c 1470 
Hehrv Wallace v. 351 Scho .. tald bis eyme, that he was 
hapnyt thar. 1513 Douglas sEneis 11. viii. 30 He felt him- 
self hapnit amyd his fone. 1657 W. Coles A dam in Eden cl, 
The knots or kernels that happen in any part of the body. 
"755 Mem. Capt. P. Drake I. v. 37 Two other Officers . . 
coming up to us, asked how we happened ahroad so late? 
1776 G. Semple Building in Water 85, 1 once happened in 
Company with a very ingenious Gentleman. 1800 Werms 
Washington i. (1877! 5 Some young Americans happening 
at Toulon. 1818 Scott Hrt. Midi, xxxiii, It's the only 
book thou canst not happen wrong in. 
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b. with on, upon (occas. of) : To come upon by 
chance or casually, to chance to find or meet with. 

1533 More Apology 5 [They] can not yet happen on them, 
but after longe sekynge. 1535 Coverdale Esther vi. 1 
They happened on the place where it was wrytten [etc.]. 
1548 Hall Chron., Edw. IV, 190 The capitain.. happened j 
by chaunce of a fishar man. 1605 Camden Rem. (1637) 312 j 
If sometime you happen of an uncouth word. 1701 Ltjtt- 
rell Brie/ R el. (1857) V. 71 The Harwich, .happ'ned upon | 
a quick sand. 1776 G. Semple Building in Water 33 
When we were driving our Piles, we often happened on some \ 
of the large Stones. 1883 W. H. Bishop in Harpers Mag. j 
Oct. 715/2 'Pockets' of precious metals happened upon 
by miners. x888 Rider Haggard Col. Quaritch xii, 1 had 
just happened of him up a tree when you began to halloa. 

c. with into* Obs. exc. U.S. 

1569 J. Sanford tr. Agrippa's Van. Aries 143 a, If at any 
time a riche man happen into his handes, [etc.]. 1643 
Myst. Iniq. 36 They happened into the company of a.. 
Priest. 1707 Funnell Voy. (1729) 193 If they do chance to 
come amongst them and happen into their hands. 1889 
Boston (Mass.) Jml. 29 Oct. 2/3 Happening into a hook 
auction sale in Boston. 

d. Happen in: To go or come in casually ; esp. 
to 1 drop in (at a house). U.S. Happen in lent A, 
to fall in with, to meet casually. Sc. and Eng. dial. 

1873 Mrs. Whitnev Other Girls xxxiii. (1876) 422 A friend 
or two happening in now and then to see them. 1883 W. 
Blaikie in Harper's Mag. Nov. 905/x Just happen in with 
them at meal-time. 1893 McCarthy Red Diamonds I. 34 
Say, stranger, have you any ohjection if 1 happen in here 
along of you ? 

5. trans, (by ellipsis from 4 b.) To meet with 
casnally, to incur, dial. 

1868 Atkinson Cleveland Gloss., Happen, often used 
actively, in the sense of, To meet with, to incur. 1884 Pall 
Mall G. 16 Oct. 2/2 Men-of-war are constantly.. happening 
mischances of one kind or another. 

t Ha'Ppen, a. Obs. Also 4 -yne. [Deriv. of 
Hap sb* or v. 1 : suffix uncertain.] Fortunate, 
happy, blessed. 

23. . E. E. A Hit. P. C. 13-15 Pay am happen hat ban in 
hert pouertd. -bay ar happen also bat haunte mekenesse. 
13. . Gaw. # Gr. Knt. 56 J>e hapnest vnder heuen. c 1375 
Sc. Leg. Saints, Placidas 31 Happyne man is he bat, befor 
he hire taknis se, Penance to do here wil begyne. 

Hence f Ha"ppenly adv., fortunately, happily. 

<;x375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Marcus 25 pare he sa hapinly 
wrocht bane bat mony sawle to criste he wane. 

Happen, adv. north, dial. [app. Happen v. 
in pres. subjunctive : cf. mayhap (in north, dial. 
mappen)."] Mayhap, perhaps, maybe, perchance. 

1790 Mas. Wheeler Westmld. Dial. 59Weest happen git 
an Organ then. 1828 Craven Dial., Happen, used as an 
adverh, probably, perhaps. 1848 C. Bronte J. Eyre, She'll 
happen do better. 1865 T. Bbierlv iD Harland Lane. Lyr. 
246 Happen the ice may let in. 

t Happenable, a. Obs. rare, [-able.] Capable 
of happening; that may possibly happen. 

a 1659 Osborn Queries Misc. (1673) 583 Through a con- 
fluence of all events happenable to Man. 

Happening (hae'p'nirj), vbl. sb. [-ing 1.] 

1. The action of the vb. Happen; occurrence. 

1551 T. Wilson Logike (1580) 13 By accidentall happen- 
yng. x6ox Cornwallves Disc. Seneca (1631) 8 The every 
daies hapning of such things. 1885 Law Times Rep. 
LI I. 684/1 Waiting for the happening of any future event. 

2. (with //.) An event, occurrence ; a chance. 
1581 J. Bell H addon's Answ. Osor. 169 No place is left 

to the happenynges of fortune. 1628 Gaule Pract. The. 
(1620) 107 The many and strange alterings and happenings 
to Men. 1748 Hartlev Observ. Man 1. iii. 338 The 
Happenings must bear nearly the same Ratio to the , 
Fail lures. 1895 H. P. Robinson Men bom equal 101 The 
happenings of the next day or the next month. 

Happening, ppl. a. [f. Happen v. + -ing 2 .] 

1. That happens; occurring; chancing. 

1530 Palsgr. 229/1 Happenyng, aduenant. 1551 T. 
Wilson Logike (1580) 42 b, An Ague maie be the happenyng 
cause. 1593 Q. Eliz. tr. Boethius (E. E. T. S.) 91 Of the 
succession of Chaunce, of hapning Luckes. 

2. Casual, chance, occasional. Sc. 

a 1605 Polwart Flyting w. Montgomerie 560 Hapning 
haires blawin withersuns aback. Mod. Sc. I have been 
there at a happening time. You may still find a happening 
apple on the tree. 

Happenny, obs. and dial. f. Halfpenny. 

+ Hap per, v.' 1 Obs. rarer' 1 [Cf. MDu. haperen 
to hesitate, stutter (Kilian), Ger. hapern to stick, 
stop: see Grimm.] intr. ? To stutter. 

1519 Horman Vnlg. 75 A foule auger : in the whyche the 
mouthe foometh : the nostrellysdroppethe : and the tonge 
happarthe. 

tHapper, »- a Obs. or dial. [In quot. 1587, 
app. freq. of hap, Hop v. ; in the s.w. dial, use perh. 
a different word.} intr. (See quots.) 

1587 Harmer tr. Beta's Serm. xix. 242 A new swarme of 
locusts, .to happer and swarme throughout the worlde [pour 
/onnillier parmi le monde]. 1847--78 Halliwfxl, Happer, 
to crackle ; to patter. West. 1888 Elworthv W. Somerset 
WordAk., Happery, v. i. and adj., snap or crackle. 

Happer, Sc. form of Hopper sb. 

Happify (hse-pifai), v. [f. Happy a. + -ft.] 
trans. To make happy. (Now unusual.) 

1612 Svlvester Trag. Hen. Gt. 642 This Prince . . One 
short Mis hap for ever Happifies. 1656 S. H. Gold. Law 
88 It will surely conduce to prolong your days, besides 
happyfying them. 1786 1. Perkins Poem in H. R. Stiles 
Bundling (1869) 99 To happyfy his life. 1837-40 Hali- 
burton Clockm. (1862) 79 If that don't happify your heart, 
then my name's not Sam Slick. 1892 Spectator 9 Apr. 
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H97/1 Finding infants whom she could wash and dress and 
happify among the alleys and courts of the East-End. 
Hence Ha'ppified ppl. a. 

a 1853 Robertson Led. ii. (1858) 63 Purged of the idea of. . 
happified selfishness. 1865 E. Burritt Walk to Land's 
End 461 This happified convention. 

Happiless, a. rare, [erron. f. Happy a. + 
-less.] Void of happiness. 

1618 Fielo Amends for Ladies iv. i. in Hazl. Dodsley 
XI. 144 Because man does not sb, Shall we conclude his 
making happiless ? x870 f Daily Ncivs 3 Nov., The hopeless, 
happiless condition of this poor girl. 

Happily s hoe-pili), adv. Also 4-7 happely. 
[f. Happy a. t -ly In a happy manner. 

1. By chance ; perchance; = Haply, arch. 

1377 Langl. P. PI. B. v. 624 J>e dore closed . . to kepe 
bee with-outen Happily an bundreth wyntre. a 1400 Gloss. 
in R el. Ant. I. 8/2 Forlassis, happylyche. c 1400 Apol. 
Loll. 109 J>at appily 1 be not greuid to denay God. 1570^6 
Lambarde Pcramb. Kent (1826) 493 Such as happily will 
demaund, what reason this custome . . hath. 1601 Shaks. 
Tivel. N. iv. ii. 57. 1612 Purchas Pilgrimage (161 4) 91 
Happily . . they intended Neptune, or I know not what 
Devill. 1693 Sir T. P. Blount Nat. Hist. 432 Happily 
there may not be so considerable Alterations in the gravity 
of the Atmosphere far off at Land. 1890 I. Taylor Orig. 
A ryans 18 The I ranian traditions may take us back for 
three, or happily, for four thousand years. 

2. YVilh or by good fortune; fortunately, luckily, 
successfully. (Now often in weakened sense, ex- 
pressing that it is well that things are so.) 

c 1350 Will. Palerne 2495 No gom mi^t hem finde, so 
happiliche bei hem hidde. c 1470 Henry Wallace v. 986 
Schir Jhone the Grayme to thaim come happely. 1568 
Grafton Chron. II. 266 It chaunced so happely the same 
time for the Englishmen that [etc.]. 1613 Shaks. Hen. VIII, 
v. ii. o, lam glad I came this way so happily. 1756-7 tr. 
Keysler's Trav. (1760) II. 421 How happily several mem* 
bers of the Arcadian academy have succeeded. 1871 Morlev 
Voltaire (1886) xio The case happily stands alone in his 
biography. 

3. With successful or satisfactory adaptation to 
circumstances; aptly, fitly, appropriately; felici- 
tously. 

1577 B. Googe Heresbach's Husb. iv. (1586) 168 She 
happely resteth with him, whom in her lifetime she so 
earnestly served. 1596 Shaks. Merck. V. n. ii. 191 Thou 
art to wilde, to rude, and bold of voyce, Parts that hecome 
thee happily enough. 1634 W. Tirwhvt tr. Balzac's Lett. 
(vol. 1.) 341 After those haue hin rightly concerned, they 
are as happily to bee expressed. 1662 Stillincfl, Orig. 
Sacr. 1. i. § 20 Some (I will not say how happily) have con- 
jectured, that [etc.]. 1774 J. Bryant Mytkol. I. p. xiii, 
Their chronology, .coincides very happily with the accounts 
given by Moses. 1849 Macaulav Hist. Eng. I. 412 Minds 
. .happily constituted for the cultivation of science purely 
experimental. 1874 Geo. Eliot in Lift (1885) III. 235 A 
capital example of your happily-planned publication. 

4. With mental pleasure or content. 

In early instances difficult to distinguish from 2 and 3. 

1513 More in Grafton Chron. (1568) II. 788 To marry him- 
self wherin he should never happify love. 1591 Shaks. Two 
Gent. 1. iii. 57 He writes How happily he Hues, how well- 
belou'd. x68a Norris Hierocles 134 Which they once 
happily enjoy 'd. X7ix Steele Sped. No. 254 r 3 A very 
loving Couple most happily paired. 1871 R.Ellis Catullus 
lxi. 19 So with Mallius happily Happy Julia weddeth. 1875 
Jowett Plato (ed. 2) V. 397 Those who would live happily 
should . .do no wrong to one another. 

Happiness (hse'pines). [f. as prec. + -NESS.] 
The qnality or condition of being happy. 

1. Good fortune or luck in life or in a particular 
affair ; success, prosperity. 

1530 Palsgr. 229/x Happynesse, prosperity. X591 Shaks. 
Two Gent. 1. i. 14 Wish me partaker in thy happin esse, 
When thou do'st meet good hap. 16x4 Raleigh Hist. 
World II. v. i. § 1. 263 This also, .was a part of her happi- 
ne sse ; that she was neuer ouer-laied with too great warres 
at once, a X704 T. Brown Sat. 0/ Antients Wks. 1730 1. 24 
Whether .. we follow them hy the only force of natural 
happiness, or instinct. 1705 Bosman Guinea 277 It is a very 
great Happiness, and particular Providence of God, that 
the Sea and Rivers here seem, .to contest. Mod. When in 
Switzerland I had the happiness to meet a friend whom I had 
not seen for many years, 
b. in //. 

i6ox R. Johnson Kingd. Commw. (1603) 36 Nature hath 
. . heaped into this tentorie . . all those dehghtfull happi- 
nesses. 1678 Otway Friendship in F. 18 Ten thousand 
happinesses wait on you. X739 Cibber Apol. (1756) I. 69 It 
was therefore one of our greatest happinesses. 1885 Spi'r- 
geon Treas. Dav. Ps. exxviii. 2 Heaped up happinesses in 
the plural belong to that man who fears the Lord. 

2. The state of pleasurable content of mind, 
which results from success or the attainment ol 
what is considered good. 

159X Spenser Ruines 0/ Time 357 Like beast [that] hath 
no hope of happinesse or hlis. i6ix Shaks. Cymb. v. v. 26 
To sowre your happinesse, I must report The Queene is 
dead. X667 Milton P. L. vm. 621 Let it suffice thee that 
thou know st Us happie, and without Love no happiness. 
X725 Watts Logic 11. v. § 3 Happiness consists in the attain- 
ment of the highest and most lasting natural good. X734 
Pope Ess. Man iv. x Oh Happiness ! our being's end and 
aim ! Good, Pleasure, Ease, Content ! whatever thy name. 185X 
H. Spencer Soc. Stat. Introd, 5 Happiness signifies a grati- 
fied state of all the faculties. x868 Bain Ment. $ Mor. Sc. 
111. i. § 8 Each one's happiness may he defined as the surplus 
gained when the total of pain is subtracted from the total 
of pleasure. 

b. Greatest happiness of the greatest number, as 
a principle of moral and political action : first 
enunciated by Hutcheson 1725, thence taken into 
Italian ' la massima felicita nel inaggior nnmero ' 
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by Beccaria Dei Delitti e delh Pent (Monaco, 1 764) 
4 (English translation 1766); thence in Priestley 

1768, and Bentham 1776; at the instance of 
Gen. P.Thompson, 1829, shortened to 'greatest 
happiness principle', ' rule of greatest happiness'. 

1725 Ht-TCHESOM Ideas Beauty <$• Virtue iii. § 8. 164 That 
Action is best which accomplishes [1726 procures] the greatest 
Happiness for the greatest Numbers ; and that worst, which 
in like manner occasions Misery. 1768 Priestley Ess. on 
Goi't. 1776 Bentham Fragm. on Govt. Wks. 1S43 X. 142. 
18*9 Gen. P. Thompson Exerc. (1842) I. 130 The latest im- 
provement, therefore, of the philosopher [Bentham] . . is to 
dismiss the superfluous 'greatest number', and declare 
that the just object of politics and morals, is simply 1 the 
greatest happiness \ . And the accessary proposition is, that 
the greatest aggregate of happiness must always iDclude 
the happiness of the greatest number. Ibid. 240 The rule 
of the greatest happiness evidently includes the motive. 1834 
/bid. III. 118 But these [ascetics] too, were pursuers of the 
Greatest- Happiness Principle . . after a sort. 1894 B. Kido Soc. 
Evolut. x. (1895) 290 1 The greatest happiness of the greatest 
number —long a prominent doctrine in English politics. 

3. Successful or felicitous aptitude, fitness, suit- 
ability, or appropriateness ; felicity. 

1599 Shaks. Muck Ado n. iii. 191, Clan. He is a very 
proper man. Print. He hath indeed a good outward 
happines. 1602 — Ham. n. it 213 How pregnant (some- 
times) his Replies are ? A happinesse That often Aladnesse 
hits on. 1635 N. R. Camden's Hist. Eliz. in. 36 1 The charge 
of the whole fleet she com milted to Charles Howard of 
Effingham . . of whose happinesse she had a very good per. 
suasion, a 1668 Denham in Guardian No. 164 r 3 There 
being certain graces and happinesses peculiar to every lan- 
guage. 1779-81 Johnson L. P., Cowley Wks. II. 23 He .. 
reduces it from strength of thought to happiness of language. 
1826 Disraeli Viv. Grey iv. i, Possessing no vigour of lan- 
guage, and gifted with no happiness of expression. 

Happing, vbl. sb\ [f. Hap v.^ + -ing 1.] The 
action of the verb Hap 1 ; in quot., Fortune. 

la 1400 Morte A rth. 3958 Here es the hope of my hele, my 
happynge of armes ! 

Ha'pping, vbl. sb. 1 [f. Hap v* + -ing 1.] a. 
The action of the verb Hap 2 ; covering up. lb. 
cotter. A covering ; a coverlet, quilt, rug. 

0x340 Ham pole Psalter Canticles 510 pou reft him all be 
happynge bat he had of pi chosen men. < c 1440 Promp. 
Parv. 227/1 Happynge, or hyllynge. 1503 in Nicolas Test. 
Vetust. (1826) I. 450 Stuffe of bedding.. a quilt happing., 
a square happing, white and black, .a chike happing. 1629 
Gaule Holy Madn. 134 How fraile aCarkassc. .is shrouded 
under so gorgeous Happings. 1893 lllustr. Lond. Nezvs 
Christm. No. 23/2 Her head smothered in the bed-happings. 

fHappious, a. Obs. rare^ 1 . [f. Hap sb.*, or 
Happy a., after words of Fr. origin in -ous.] For- 
tuitous; 'chancy*. 

1387-8T.USK Test. L<n>e t. x, This worlde. .governed, not 
with unstedfast or happyous thing, hut with rules of reson. 

Happy (bse-pi), a. [f. Hap s6A +-Y.] 

+ 1. Coming or happening by chance ; fortuitous; 

chance. Obs. rare. 
1513 Douglas AEneis v. Prol. 3 The wery hunter to fynd 

his happy pray. 1677 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. lit. ii. 258 

Any happy concourse of Atoms. 

2. Having good ' hap 1 or fortune ; lucky, fortu- 
nate; favoured by lot, position, or other external 
circumstance. 

1375 Barbour Bruce l 121 Wys men sayis he is happy 
That be othir will himchasty. CX400 Destr. Troy 11217 He 
is happy, pat a harme hastely amendes. c 1440 Promp. 
Parv. zz6/q Happy, fortunatus. c 1470 Henry Wallace 1. 
376 Happy he was, tuk fysche haboundanle. 1546 J. Hey- 
wooo Prov. (1867) 7 Happy man happy dole, c 1572 Gas- 
coigne Fruites Warre lxxvi. Wks. 1869 1. 166 He. . Weenes 
yet at last to make a happie hande By bloudie warre. 17x9 
De Foe Crusoe 1. xi, I was so happy as not to he thereabouts 
at that time. 1741 Miodleton Cicero I. vi. 495 The happy 
seat of liberty, plenty, and letters. 1895 L. J. Smith in Law 
Times Rep. LXXllI. 692/1 A testator in the happy position 
of having, .realty both in Lancashire and in America. 

fb. Blessed, beatified. Obs. Of happy memory , 
a phrase conventionally applied to the deceased. 

1526 Tinoale Jas. i. 2s He shalbe happi in his dede. 
£1550 Cheke Matt. v. 3 Happi be y* beggars in sprijt. 
1604 E. G. D'AcostcCs Hist. Indies 1. iv. 15 As the happy 
Chrysostome hath learnedly spoken. 161 1 Bible John xih. j 
17 If yee know these things, happy are ye if ye doe them. 
1693 Humours Town 69 To the Assigns of Tom. Saffold, of 
happy Memory. 1700 T. Brown tr. Fresny's Amusem. 
Ser. \ Com. 84 Prettier than Dony of Happy Memory. 

3. Characterized by or involving good fortune; 
fortunate, lucky; prosperous; favourable, propi- 
tious. (Now used only in certain collocations, in 
which there is association with senses 4 or 5.) 

1340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 1334 Continuel happy commyng 
Of worldly gudes, es a takenyng Of be dampnacion bat sal 
be. 1434 Misyn Mending of Life xii. 130 A loyfull hap & 
happy ioy. a 1533 Ln. Berbers Huon xlvii. 157 It was happy 
for them that the wether was so fayre. 1576 Fleming 
Panopt. Epist. 378 What king in his adventures hath had 
more happie successe? 1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. z In 
lesse then one houre. . we enjoyed a happie Blast. 1734 W. 
Shelgrave Guinea 277 It proved very happy for me. 1839 
Murchisoh Silur. Syst. 1. xxxvl. 489 Wheo one of those 
happy accidents occurs. 1861 Dickens Gt. Expect, xi, 

This is my birthday, Pip \ I was going to wish her many 
happy returns. 

4. Having a feeling of great pleasure or content 
of mind, arising from satisfaction with one's cir- 
cumstances or condition ; also in weakened sense : 
Glad, pleased. 

iS»5 Lo. Berners Froiis. II. clxxxvil [clxxxiv.] 572 Ther* 
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fore it is an olde prouerbe : he is nat poore y 1 is happy. 1562 
J. Heywooo Prov. % Epigr. (1867) 145 Better he happy then 
wise. 1635 Shirley Coronal. v, Heaven created him, To 
make her happy, a 1699 Laov Halkett A utobiog. (1875) 5 
Resolved to leave England since he could not be Hapy in 
itt. a 1732 Gav Songs <$■ Ball., New Song on New Similes 
(1784) If* JI 7 Full as an e £g was I w i ln gl^ And happy as 
a king. 1773 in Wilkes' Corr. (1805) IV. 161, I am happy 
at your liking Eastbourn so well. 1785 Palev Mor.Philos.i. vi. 
(1830) 15 ln strictness, any condition may be denominated 
happy, in which the amount or aggregate ofpleasure exceeds 
that of pain. 1847 Marrvat Childr. N. Forest xi, We will 
do all we can to make you happy. 1891 O. \V. Holmes 
Lett. Oct, I am glad to hear that you are well and busy, 
which is, I think, the same as being happy. 

5. Successful in performing what the circum- 
stances require ; apt, dexterous ; felicitous. 

Happy dispatch : see Dispatch, Hara-kiri. 

c 1340 Cursor M. 3505 (Fairf.) He was happy to gammys 
sere Of beste of wode of fowels of riuer. ? a 1400 Morte A rth. 
3878 Hardyeste of hande, happyeste in armes. a 1533 Ld. 
Berners Gold. Bk. M. Aurel.(i$^6) G viij, He was apt and 
happie in armes. 1591 Shaks. Two Gent. iv. i. 34 Haue 
you the Tongues? Val. My youthfull trauaile, therein 
made me happy. 1715 Bentlev Serm. x. 338 Our English 
Translators nave not been very happy in their Version of 
this Passage. 1738 Swift Pol. Convers. Introd. 3 One 
Gentleman is happy at a Reply ; another excels in a Re- 
joinder. 1884 G. Shaw-Lefevre in zyth Cent. Jan. 37 The 
artist, .has been most happy in depicting the parents repos- 
ing in death. 

b. Of actions, etc. : Characterized by fitness for 
the circumstance or occasion ; appropriate, fitting, 
felicitous. 

c 1340 Cursor M. 4677 (Fairf.) porou his awen happy [v. rr. 
scel-wis,witti] rede He filled wi}> wine bap (juyte and rede. 1591 
Shaks. i Hen. VI, in. ii. 18 Saint Dennis blesse this happy 
Stratageme. 1596 — 1 Hen. IV, v. iv. 162 If a lye may do 
thee grace lie giPd it with the happiest tearmes I haue. 
1662 Stillihgfl. Orig. Sacr. 1. i. § 8 The happy use the 
Primitive learned Christians made of all those passages. 
1779 Sheridan Critic n. i, A most happy thought. 1779 
Cowper Lett. 21 Sept., The situation is happy, the gardens 
elegantly disposed. 1793 Beddoes Math. Evid. 82 His 
definition appears to me far from happy. 1862 Mill Utilit. 
84 This happy thought was considered to get rid of the whole 
difficulty. 1879 M«Carthy Own Times II. xxix. 391 No 
comparison could be more misleading or less happy. Mod. 
No happier reply could have been given. 

6. colloq. humorous. Slightly drunk; 'elevated'. 
1770 Gentl. Mag. XL. 559 To express the Condition of 

an Honest Fellow.. under the effects of good fellowship, it 
is said that he is ... Happy. 1833 Marryat P. Simple 
xxx, An opportunity of making himself a ' little happy *. 

7. Comb, as happy-hearted, -making, -tempered. 
1597 Daniel Civ. Wars Poems (171 7) 208 Yet happy- 

hapless Day, blest ill-lost Breath, Both for our better 
Fortune, and your own ! C1630 Milton Time 18 Him, to 
whose happy-making sight . . When once our heaveoly-guided 
soul shall climh. 1858-61 J. Brown Horse Subs. (1863) 163 
A singularly happy, and happy-making man. Ibid., Miss 
Stirling Graham (1882) 173 She retained to the last her 
happy-heartedness, 1864 E. H. W. Sonn. $ Poemi, Longest 
Shortest ', ' O summer day ! so soon away ! ' The happy- 
hearted sigh and say. 

t Happy, v. Obs. [f. prec. adj.] trans. To 
render happy. 

c x6oo Shaks. Sonn. vi, That use is not forbidden usery 
Which happies those that pay the willing lone. 1600-36 
Breton's PasquiFs Message iii, While onely Trueth .. 
Happieth the Heart, and makes the Soule divine. 1632 
Heywood znd Pt. Irott Age v. Wks. 1874 III. 419 We are 
happied euer. 

t Happy-be-lucky, adv. Obs. =next. 

1633 T. James Voy. 40 We must goe forward : happy be 
luckie. 1708 Motteux Rabelais v. x, Happy be lucky, 'tis 
all a case. 

Ha-ppy-go-lircky, adv., a. (and sbX 

A. adv. J nst as it may happen j as luck will 
have it ; haphazard. 

1672 Wycherley Love in Wood j. i, You have your twenty 
guineas in your pocket for helping me into my service ; and, 
if I get into Mrs. Martha's quarters, you have a hundred 
more — if into the widow's, fifty : — happy go lucky ! 1699 
Sir T. Morgan Progr. France in Arh. Garner TV. 641 The 
Redcoats cried, 'Shall we fall on in order, or happy-go- 
lucky \ ^ I705 HiCKERINGILL Priest-CT. IV. (I72l) 238 

Hittee Missee, happy go lucky, as the blind Man kill'd the 
Crow. x8oa Sporting Mag. XX. 272 Messrs. Hubbards 
resisted [the action] on the plea of having sold him * happy 
go lucky ' (meaning the purchaser was to take him with all 
faults, for better for worse.) 

B. adj. Of persons or their actions : Taking 
things as I hey happen to come ; easy-going. 

1856 Reade Never too late xv, The first thing was to 
make Carter think and talk, which he did in the happy-go- 
lucky way of his class. 1863 Kingsley Water Bab. vi. 241 
There were never such comfortable, easy-going, happy-go- 
lucky people. x88o * T. McGrath ' Pict.fr. IrcL 7 Forced 
habits of industry not natural to the happy-go-lucky Celt. 

C. sb. a. A happy-go-lucky person, h. Happy- 
go-lucky quality or character. 

1851 H. Melville Whale xxvii. 128 A happy-go-lucky; 
neither craven nor valiant 1893 S. Pope in Times, There 
had been a good deal of 'happy-go-lucky * in the manner in 
which the election was conducted. 

Hence Happy-go -luckyism. nonce-wd. 

1889 Lo. DESAaT Little Chatelaine II. xxiv. 136 The 
atmosphere of happy-go-luckyism she had come into. 

Haprune, obs. form of Apkon. 

14. . Voc.'m Wr.-Wulcker 770/7 I/ec limas, a haprune. 

t Haps, adv. Obs. Also 6 happes. [f. Hap 
sb*, with adverbial -s : cf. Pebhaps.] 1 By hap 
haply, perhaps, perchance. 
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1589 Nashe Anat. Absurd. Ciijh, Who so snatcheth up 
Tollies too greedilie may happes prove a wittome whiles he 
fisheth for finer witte. 1595 — p. Penni lesse (ed. 2) Ep. to 
Printer A ij, I might haps (halfe a yeare hence) write the 
retume of the Knight of the Post from Hell. 1622 Callis 
Stat. Sewers (1647) 04 It may haps be objected on the other 
part, That [etc.]. 

Haps(e, Happys, obs. forms of Hasp. 

Ha'p'worth, contracted f. Halfpennyworth. 

Haque, -but, var. Hake sb.4, Hackbut. 

Haqueton (hse-kt^n). Obs. exc. Hist. Forms : 
5 hacton, 5 -9 haqueton, 6 hocton, hugtoun, 
6-7 haketon e, ho(c)queton, 9 hauqueton, 
hawketon, 6- hacqueton ; see also Acton, [A 
later modification of ME. akeloun, Acton (q.v.), 
after OF. hocquelon, hoclon, F. hogueton.'] 

A stuffed jacket or jerkin worn under the mail ; 
a jacket of leather or the like plated with mail : 
= Acton. 

a 1400 Octavian 878 When he on Florent hacton caste. 
c 1477 Caxtok Jason 16 He percid hit and the hauberk and 
the haqueton. 1523 La Berners Froiss. I. ccccxix. 734 
Hocquetons and gantlettes of Steele. 1560 Rollano Crt. 
V enns I. 91 His Hugtoun was of Crammesie veluet. 1599 
Thvnne A nhnadv. (1875)31 1 Haketon ' is a slevelesse Iackeit 
of plate for the warre, couered withe anye other stuffe. 
a. 1693 Urquhabt Rabelais in. vii. 65, I am. .weary of wear- 
ing. .Hoquetons. 1820 Scott Ivanhoe xxviii, To see the 
ore trickle down his rich embroidered hacqueton. 1830 
ames Damley xxxi, He was dressed in a hacqueton, or 
close jacket of huff leather. 

Har, obs. form of Hair, Her {her, their). 
Higher, Hoar ; var. of Haar, Harre. 

Haracana, harancane, early ff. Hurricane. 

Harach, var. of Haratch. 

t Ha*ragecms, a. Obs. Also 5 haraious, 
j -iows, hareious, harageus. [perh. repr. an OF. 
I *arageux, related to aragier to become furious, 
1 aragie" furious, aragement, aragerie, aragison, rage, 
fury.] Stern, cruel, violent. 

la 1400 Morte Artfu 1645 They hye to be holte, thes 
harageous knyghttez. Ibid. 1834 The hethene harageous 
kynge appone the hethe lyggez. c 1440 Promp. Part*. 
227/1 H araiows, or stern e . . austerus, rigidus. 14 . . Medulla , 
MS. Cant, in Promp. Parv. 227 note, Immanis, haraious, 
grete, cruelle or dredefulle. 

Hence f Haragreously adv. Obs., cruelly. 

c 1440 Jacob's Well (E. E. T. S.) 76 Whan bou hast dysdeyn 
of symple folk. .& hare iou sly takyst on wyth hem. 

II Hara-kiri Quk x&kiii). Also corruptly hari- 
kari, hurry-curry. [Japanese (colloquial and 
vulgar), f. hara belly + kiri cut. (The more ele- 
gant expression is said to be seppuku.)} Suicide 
by disembowelment, as formerly practised by the 
higher classes in Japan, when in circumstances of 
disgrace, or under sentence of death. Also called 
(by Englishmen) happy dispatch : see Dispatch 
sb. 4. Also trans/. 

t8s6 Harper's Mag. Mar. 460 {title) Hari-kari of Japan. 
1859 Times 18 Aug. 10 These officers no longer perform 
han-kari, or in other words disembowel themselves, rather 
than survive the disgrace of admitting foreigners. 186a 
Holmes Hunt after Captain in Old Vol. of Li/e(iBgi) 58 
He will very commonly consent to the thing asked, were it 
to commit hari-kari 1871 A. B. Mitford Old Japan IL 195 
The ceremony of hara-kiri was added afterwards in the case 
of persons belonging to the military class being condemned 
to death. 1888 Scott. Leader 17 Mar. 4 The Liberal 
Uniooist party., will hesitate long before committing 'hari- 
kari ' in that fashion. 1888 J. L. Atkinson in Boston (Mass.) 
/ml. 7 June, Hara-kiri, the Japanese method of self-destruc- 
tion in the baronial days, was practiced ooly by the Samurai, 
who were the two-sworded retainers of the barons or Dai- 
miyos. .Hara-kiri is rarely if ever heard of as being done in 
Japan nowadays. 

Hara(l)d, harat, obs. forms of Herald. 
Haram, var. of Harem. 

Harangue (harae*rj), sb. Forms : 5 arang, 7 
har(r)ang;e, harang, 8 harrangue, 7- harangue. 
[In Scottish writers from c 1450 : in Eng. after 
1600: a. OF. arenge (14-15^ c), harangue (16th 
c), ad. med.L. harenga in same sense, It. aringa, 
Pr., Sp. arenga ; cf. It. aringo place of declama- 
tion, arena, etc. Referred by Diez to OHG. hring, 
MHG. ring, ring, circle of auditors, spectators, 
etc., arena.] A speech addressed to an assembly ; 
a loud or vehement address, a tirade; formerly, 
sometimes, a formal or pompous speech. 

a 1450 Ratis Raving 1. 241 To tell the al how mycht 
befall, To lang arang men wald it call. 1595 Duhcan App. 
Etymol. (E.D.S.), Oratio, a praier, a harang, speeche. 
i6o< Bacon Adv. Leant. 1. vii. §2. 32 Sweetely touched 
with eloquence and perswasion of Bookes, of Sermones, of 
haranges. c 1610 Sir J. Melvil Mem. (1735) 313 AH who 
heard his grave Harangue. i6n Cotcr., Sermon ..an 
Harang, or Oration, made vnto the people. 1660 Trial 
Regie. 86 He made a loog harrange about that horrid Act. 
171 1 Steele Sped. No. 32 r 2 Mr. President began an 
Harangue upon your Introduction to my Epistle. 1791 
Cowper Odyss. 11. 112 Telemachus, intemp rate in harangue. 
1834 Macaulay Pitt Ess. (1854) 298 He uttered his spirit- 
stirring harangues. 1838 Thirlwall Greece III. 210 He 
called an assembly, .and made a harangue in vindication of 
his past conduct. 

b. Comb., as harangue-maker, one who makes 
a harangue ; spec, the speaker or chairman in the 
I old Scottish parliament. 
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1560 in Tytler Hist. Scot. (1864) 111. 127 Harangue-maker. 
1759 Robertson Hist. Scot. II. App. 141 His lieutenant for 
this time, is chosen speaker of the parliament, or harangue- 
maker as these men call it. 

Harangue, v. Also 8 harrangue. [a. F. 
haranguer (i5-i6th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), 'to make 
an Oration ; to preach or speak long vnto Cotgr.] 

1. intr. To make an address or speech to an as- 
sembly ; to deliver a harangue ; to declaim. 

1660 Evelyn Mem. 4 July, I heard Sir Samuel Tuke 
harangue to the House of Lords. 1709 Steele & Swift 
Tatler No. 67 F 10 Such as harangue in Pulpits. 1766 
Golosm. Vic. W. xi, My wife, .undertook to harangue for 
the family. 1809-10 Coleridge Friend (1837) II. 14 There 
is no subject, which men iu general like better to harangue 
on than politics. 1855 Macaulav Hist. Eng. IV. 437 
Haranguing against each other, moving votes of censure. 

2. trans. To address in a harangue ; to make a 
formal public speech to. 

1682 Wood Life 31 May, Thence to the Physick Garden 
where Dr. (Robert) Monson harangued him [the Moorish 
ambassador]. 1781 Gibbon Dec/. <r F. 11. xliii. 591 He 
often harangued the troops. t8oa Mar. Edgeworth Moral 

T. (1816) I. xv. 119 Heard the voice of T. R. . .haranguing 
the mob. <zx86a Buckle Misc. Wks. (1872) 1. 553 In the 
sixteenth century ambassadors were obliged to harangue 
princes in Latin. 

b. To urge out of or into by haranguing. 

a 1678 Marvell Wks. II. 307 (R.) The author . . indeavoured 
to harangue up the nation into fury against tender con- 
sciences. 1737 Bracken Farriery Imfr. (1757) II. 128 The 
Doctor . . harangues them out of the little Sense they have. 

Hence Hara'nguing vbl. sb. and a. 

1708 R. O. in Hearne's Collect. 24 Jan. (O. H. S.) II. 91 
Y« Haranguing Tribe y» fills y dignitys in y*> Church. 174 1 
Middleton Cicero I. vi. 435 His talent at haranguing. 
1850 Maurice Mor. <$• Met. P kilos, (ed. 2) 1. 158 The haraogu- 
ing style to which Plato was in general so averse. 

Haranguer (hararnw). [f. prec. vb. + erJ.] 
One who harangues or addresses an assembly; 
a noisy deel aimer. 

a 1668 Dayenant To the Noble Widow Wks. (1673) 306 
More Brains then woujd serve the head of a Giant Or all 
the Haranguers of Paris and London. i68x Dryden Abs. 
«$■ Achit. 509 With them join'd all th* haranguers of the 
throng, That thought to get preferment hy the tongue. 
1741 Middleton Cicero 1. v. 397 Those harangucrs of the 
mob. 1858 Hogg Life Shelley I. 430 To look the petulant 
little haranguer in the face. 

Haras (hoe-ras, || ara). Now treated as Fr. 
Forms: 4 harace, 4, 9 harras, 5 hareys, harraaae, 
(haryage), 6 harres,harreise,harrage, 7 harace, 
harrase, 4- haras, [a. OF. haraz (12th c. N >, later 
haras * horses and mares kept only for breed* 
(Cotgr.), in med.L. haracium, of uncertain origin; 
Diez suggests relationship to Arabic faras horse.] 
An enclosure or establishment in which horses and 
mares are kept for breeding ; hence, f a stud, breed, 
or race of horses (pbs.\ 

[129a Britton hi. vii. § s As vaches et a genices et as 
harascz des jumenti et des poleyns en boys.] a 1300 Land 
Cokaygne 35 in E. E. P. (1862) 157 Nothcr harace, uother 
stode. 13. . Guy Warw. (A.) 5710 As wicked coltes out of 
haras. % c 1420 Pallad. on Huso. iv. 840 This craft in gentyl 
haras is to charge. C1425 Wyntoum Cron. vm. xxii. 55 
(Jam.) Ane haryage . . he had gud, That had swlyk twelf 
in til his stud. C1450 Cov. Myst. (1841) 147 ^ondyr is 
an hous of haras that stant be the wey. 1 540-1 Elyot 
Image Gov. (1549) 127 Who setteth by a ragged, a restie or 
ill fauoured colte, because that the harreise, wherof that 
kinde is comen. . wanne the price of rennyng at the game of 
Olympus? 1594 Carew Huaric's Exam. Wits (1616) 306 
A mare of a good harrage. 160a — Cornwall 24 a, Nature 
denying a great harace. 179a A. Young Trav. France 54 
Supporting a wretched haras (stud). 1887 Times 24 Dec. 
10/1 The foreign haras which were established.. in various 
countries on the Continent created a most serious drain upon 
our resources in this country. Ibid. 10/2 The establish men t 
of a Government haras, or breeding station. 

Harass (hae*ras\ v. Also 7 harraze, har(r)- 
aase, 7-8 harrass. [a. F. harasser (1562 in 
Godef.) 'to tire or toyle ont, to spend or weaken, 
wearie or weare out by onertoyling ; also, to vex, 
disquiet, importune, harrie, hurriej tnrmoile, tor- 
ment* (Cotgr.); perh. a derivative form of OF. 
harer to set a dog on.] 

1 1. trans. To wear out, tire out, or exhanst with 
fatigue, care, trouble, etc. Obs. or dial. 

a 1626 Bacon (J.), These troops came to the army but the 
day before, harassed with a long and wearisome march. 
1656 Blount Glossogr., Harasse. . to tire or toyl out, to spend 
or weaken, weary, or wear out. 1697 Dryoen Virg. Gcorg. 
iu. 214 When athirst, restrain 'em from the Flood ; Their 
Bodies harrass, sink 'em when they run. 1713 Addison Cato 

v. i, Nature oppress'd, and harass'd out with care, Sinks 
down to rest. 1720 W. Gibson Diet. Horses x. (1731) 159 
After they [horses] have been harass'd, and gone through 
their assigned Tasks . . they should be rid gently out of the 
Manage. 1760-72 tr. Juan $ l/lloa's Voy. (ed. 3) I. 37 They 
are so harrassed with labour, and their wages so small. 

t 2. To harry, lay waste, devastate, plunder. Obs. 

a 1618 Raleigh Mahomet (1637) 65 Burnt and harrazed 
the Countrie. 1665 Manley Grotins's Low C. Warres 261 
'While they harassed the Fields. 1684 Scanderbeg Rediv. 

vi. 137 Parties which Harrassed and Plundred and Burnt all 
the (Country. 1710 Prideaux Orig. Tithes iv. 198 The 
Danish War., very cruelly harassed this Land. 

3. To trouble or vex by repeated attacks. 

i6aa Bacon Hen. VII, 63 fR.) To harrasse and wearie 
the English, they did vpon all aduantages set vpon them 
with their light-horse. 1737 Swift Let. Eng. TongueWks. 

Vol. V. 
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1755 II. 1. 183 The Britains. .daily harrassed by cruel inroads 
from the Picts. 1783 Polite Trav. 77 The new settlers had 
. .no enemy to harrass them. 1838 Thirl wall Greece III. 
343 The Argives continued.. to harass the Epidaurians with 
repeated incursions. 1865 Parkman Huguenots i. (1875) 8 
The Indians unceasingly harassed their march. 

4. To trouble, worry, distress with annoying labour, 
crire, perplexity, importunity, misfortune, etc. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Harasse. .also to vex, disquiet, 
etc 1605 Woodward Nat. Hist. Earth ill. i. (1723) 158 
Alarmed and harrassed by Earthquakes. 1738 Johnson 
London 166 The griefs that harass the distress'd. 1855 
Milman Lat Chr. (1864) III. vt. iii. 415 A mind harassed 
by the perplexing state of affairs. 1855 Tennyson Maud 1. 
xix. 22 Vext with lawyers and harass'd with debt. 

transf. 1737 Whiston Josef hns, Antiq. 1. i. § 4 When it 
(the ground! should be harassed hy their labour, it should 
bring forth some of its fruits. 

5. techn. To scrape or rub. 

1875 lire's Diet. Arts III. 93 To soften the skins # after 
dyeing, they are harassed by a knife, the point of which is 
curved upwards. 

Hence Ha rassed ppl. a. (whence Ka'rassedly 
adv.) ; Ha rassing vbl. sb. and a. (whence 
Ha*rassingly adv.). Also Haraa£able a., cap* 
able of being harassed. Ha'raaaer, one who or 
that which harasses. Ha'rassery (nonce-wd.), 
harassing action. 

x88a J. Hawthorne Fort. Fool 1. xiv, She . . knew where 
his *harassable points were and bow to irritate them. 1603 
Chas. Dryden tr. Juvenal Sat. vii. (1697) 178 Whether he 
should . .into Quarters put his *harrass'd Men. 1726 Shel- 
vocke Voy. round World(i7$j) 217 Not. .a seat whereon to 
rest our harrassed limbs. 1884 L. J. Jennings in Croker 
Papers I. xii. 359 His successor .. passed a harassed life. 
1891 Harper's Weekly ig Sept. 710/2 On the edge of life, 
fighting anxiously, *harassedly, for a foothold. 1707 Lond. 
Gas. No. 4322/1 Fire and Sword, the too too fatal *Harassers 
of these bordering Places. 1805 G. Ellis Spec. E. E. Rom. 
1. 23 (R.) Unnumbered harassers Of the Fleet and Scots. 
1834 J. W. Croker in C. Papers xo Dec. (1884), Well may 
you talk of 'harassing cares \ The first that I dread for 
you are the personal *harasseries of individual pretenders. 
1689 Dillingham Myst. Iniq. Anatomised 35 The brass- 
ing, spoiling, and imprisonment of the Nonconformists, 
1842 Manning Serm. (1848) I. 238 To be set free from the 
harassing of indwelling evils. 1833 Ht.Mahtweav Berkeley 
the Banker 1. vii. 137 You must have had . . an extremely 
*harassiug day, Sir. 1868 Freeman Norm. Conq. II . ix. 389 
The harassing attacks of the nimble Welsh. x8aa W. Taylor 
in Monthly Rev. XCIX. 290 The roads became *harassingly 
bad. x886 Sat. Rev. 20 Mar. 417 Schumann literature .. 
has become almost harassingly voluminous. 

Ha'rass, sb. [f. prec. vb.] Harassment. 

1667 Waterhouse Fire Lond. 66 This late harrass of us 
by a more than Gottish and Yaudallique fire. 1748 Richard- 
son Clarissa (181 1) IV. xliii. 286 The harasses and doubts 
under which I have laboured. 1814 Byron Lara 11. xi, The 
daily harass, and the fight delay'd. 1875 M. Pattison 
Casaubon 31 He struggles, all through a life of harass, to 
have his time for himself. 

Harassment (baeTasment). [f. Harass v. 
+ -ment.] The action of harassing, or the fact of 
being harassed ; vexation, worry. 

1753 Hanwav Trav. (1762) I. m. xxix. 126 The perpetual 
harassments which the Tartars usually give a regular army. 
1806 Edin. Rev. IX. 146 The harassment of these applica- 
tions. 1893 Beatrice Harraoen Ships Night (1894) 6 A 
face, .pathetic because of its undisguised harassment. 

II Hara-tch.. Also harach, haratsh. The 
same as Cabatch, the poll-tax levied by the Turks 
on their Christian subjects. 

1745 R. Pococke Trav. in Pinkerton Voy. (i8it) X. 729 
(Stanf.) The galleys go out every summer round the islands 
to collect the harach or Christian poll tax. 1813 Byron Br. 
Abydos 11. xx. note, ' Rayahs',— all who pay the capitation 
tax, called the * Haratch '. 1884 W. Carr Montenegro 27 
note, To escape the baratch and the tribute of children. 

Harateen : see Harrateen, 

Harauld, obs. form of Herald. 

Harbagar, -be(n)ger, obs. ff. Harbinger. 

Harbar, -ber, obs. forms of Harbour sb. and v. 

Harbarie, var. of Harboury, Obs. 

Harbary, var. of Herbary. 

Harbegeon, incorrect form of Habergeon. 

i Harbergage, he'rber gage. Obs. Forms: 
4-5 herber-, herbux-, herby-, (4 harbi-), 5 her- 
bergh-, herbe-, herb a-, harbergage, (harber- 
gach), 5-6 herbi-, 6 erbigage, (herbadge). [a. 
ONF. herbergage (herbeg(h-), herbag~, heberg-, har- 
begage), = Central OF. herberjage {herbaj-, heberge-, 
harberj-), f. herberge, herberger, in ONF. herber ghe, 
-gue, herberghier, -beguier : see Harbinger.] 

1. Lodging, entertainment. 

c 1386 Chaucer Cook's ProL 5 This Millere hadde a sharpe 
conclusion Vpon his argument of herbergage [v. rr. harbi- 
gage, herburgage]. c 1400 Maundev. (1839) viii. 97 This is 
the same Julyan, that men clepe to for gode Herbergbgage 
\Roxb. xi. 48 gude berbery], a 1420 Hoccleve De Reg. 
Princ. 1264 Withe a riche hoost he toke his herbegage. 
1430-40 Lydg. Bockas vi. xi. (1554) 155b, Such . .Should of 
custome haue their harbergage In that citie. 1439 W. 
Byngham in Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) I. Introd. 56 
For the free herbigage of poure scolers of gramer. c 1445 
Ibid. 54 He hyrd bym Ioginge for his scolers and for harber- 
gach of his stor and hustilmentes for his howseholde. 150a 
Privy Purse Exp. Eliz. of York (1830) 74 Making herbigage 
there by the space of iiij dayes. 

2. Place of lodging or entertainment ; inn. 

13.. Minor Poems fr. Vernon MS. 626/8 His Innes&his 
orchardus . . H alles, & herbergages, heij vppon heiht. la 1400 
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I Mortc Arth. 2475 Hyes to the harbergage thare the kynge 
I houys. Ibid. 3014 At the herbergage. £1475 Partenay 1017 
I Euery man went to hys erbigage. 

t Harberger, earlier form of Harbinoer. 
I t Harbergery, herbergery. Obs. Forms : 
1 4 herbergery(e, -He, herbagery, -ie, herbergrye, 
-borgerie,(harbergary), 4-5 herb e-,harburgery. 
[a. OF. herbergerie (herbegerie, hebergerie y habtr- 
gerit, etc.), f. herbergere Harbingeh, herbergier 
to lodge : see Harbinge v. and -ery i b.] 

1. Lodging, entertainment. 

1303 R- Brunne Handl. Synne 10106 parfore makeb he 
none herbergerye. c 1330 — Chron. (1810) 203 At )>e dangu 
hat nyght he tok his herhegerie. C1340 Cursor M. 14709 
(Fairf.) His herbagery sal be in helle. 1382 Wyclif Gen. 
xxiv. 32 He ladde hym into the hows of herbergrye [1388 
the ynne]. 1387 Trevisa Higden v. ix. (Rolls) V. 403 (Jon 
to be hisshop and his meyne to fynde harburgy [v.rr. her* 
hergrye, herbegerye]. 

2. Place of lodging or entertainment ; inn. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 8286 Make bam a riche herbergeri [v.rr. 
herbageri, herbergery, wonyng]. 1382 Wyclif Luke xxii. 
zi Where is the herborgerie [1388 chaumbre] where I schal 
ete pask with my disciplis ? X390 GowEa Conf. 1 11. 99 The 
splen is to malencoly Assigned for herbergery. c 1440 Bone 
Flor. 1760 At thys burgfcs hows he toke hur downe, There 
was hur harburgerie. 

Harbergh, -berow(e, etc., obs. ff. Harbour. 

Harberie, -ry : see Harboury -bry, sb, and v. 

Harbert, obs. form of Halberd. 

Harbesher, -biger, obs. ff. Harbinger. 

Ha'rbin. A local name of the Coal-fish 
(Merla?igus carbonarius), at a certain age. 

1806 Neill Tour Orkney \ etc. 209 (Jam.) The appearance 
of the coal-fish varies much with its age : hence a new series 
of provincial names. In Orkney it is x. a sillock; 2. a 
cooth ; 3. a harbin ; 4. a cuddeu ; and 5. a sethe. 1836 
Yarsell Brit. Fishes (1841) II. 251. i86x Couch Brit. 
Fishes III. 84. 

Harbinge (haubinds), v. Forms: a. 5-7 
herberge, 5 herbige; 6, 9 harbinge, 7 her- 
btnge. [ME. herberge y herbige t a. OF. herbergier , 
herbigier (3rd sing. pr. herberge, -bige) : see next, 
and cf. Harbour v.~\ 

fl. a. trans. To lodge, b. intr. (for refl., as 
in OFr.) To take up one's quarters. Obs. 

c 147$ Partenay 1313 And ther ooste myght see ful fast 
herbiging. 1515 Caxton's Chron. Eng. iv. 35 b/i A wyse 
man . . that was herberged a nyght in his house. 1361 Stow 
Eng. Chron., Universities x. (R. Supp.), Fro the reuer- 
ence and eminence of the personages therein harhinged. 
1596 Nashe Saffron Walden 91 One Master Brad buries, 
where the late deceased Countesse of Darbie was then har- 
binged. x6ox F. Tate Househ. Ord. Edw. II, § 56 (1876) 
42 They shal. .make the liveree of hay for horses herberged 
out of the court, a 1603 T. Cartwright Confut. Rhem. N. 
T. (161 8 J 30 The creature and the Creator, which if they 
were well herbinged should not haue lien so neere together. 

2. [nonce-use from harbinger.] trans. To be a 
harbinger of, to announce beforehand. 

1868 Whitman Sel. Poems, Starting fr. Paumanok 17 
The future of the States I barbinge. 1897 Mem. F. O. 
Morris 83 Harbi nging the return. 

Harbinger (ha-ibindjpj), sb. Forms : a. 2-7 
herberger(e, 4 herborgere, 4-7 herbergeour, 

5 herberjoure, -owre, 5-7 herberjour, -barjour, 

6 her-, harburger, 6-7 harberger, -geour. £. 
5-6 herheger(e, harbyger, herbejeour,6 herbe-, 
herbigeour, harbiger, -bagar, -besher. 7. 5 
herbengar, 5-8 herbeuger, 6 herbynger, 6-7 
herbinger, harhenger, 6- harbinger, (6 arbin- 
ger). [Early ME. herbergere and herbergeour, a. 
OF. herbergere {-begiere, habergiere), in obi. case 
herbergeor (-gettr, -geour, -jur, heb-, hab~) one who 
provides shelter or lodgings ( = med.L. heribergdtor t 
herebergidtor), agent-n. from vb. herbergier (~bar- 
gier, -begier, -bager, -bigier, har-) to provide lodg- 
ings for (=^ med.L. heribergdre), f. OF. herberge 
= med.L. heri-, hereberga lodging, quarters (for an 
army, etc.), a. OHG. and OLG. heriberga lit. 
' shelter for an army \ f. hari, heri, host, army + 
-berga (=OE. -berg, -beorg) protection, shelter, f. 
bergan to protect. Already in OHG. this word 
had been extended from the original military sense, 
to mean ' place of entertainment, lodging ' : see 
Harbour. The form herbegere, occurring in OF. 
and ME., was in the latter changed to herbenger, 
whence, with har- for her- (as also sometimes in 
OF.), the current harbinger : zi. passenger, messen- 
ger, wharfinger. See also Harbodeer.] * 

f 1. One who provides lodging ; an entertainer, 
a host ; a Harbourer. Common herberger, a 
common lodging-house keeper. Obs. 

a. c X175 Lamb. Horn. 143 pe herbe[rlgers, be bolemode, 
be elmesfulle. .sculen beon lcleoped on be fader nht halue. 
Z340 Ayenb. 39 Rohberes and kueade herbergeres [MS. her- 
ber2eres] bet berobbeb be pilgrimes an be marchons. 1382 
Wyclif Rom. xvi. 23 Gay us, my herborgere [1388 oost] 
greetith 30U wel. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 235/2 Herberiowre > 
hospiciarius. 1302 Arnolde Chron. (1811)26 Comon her* 
burgers in the same cite and in the subbarbes. .as well as 
oder comon harhurgers free and of the same fraunches. 

0. c 1400 Rom. Rose 5000 Gronyng and Grucchyng, hir 
herbeiours. .tellen hir, erliche and late, That Deth stondith 
armed at hir gate. Ibid. 7585 With sory happe to youre 
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bihove, Am I to day youre berbegere I Go, herber yow 
elleswhere than heere. 

2. One sent on before to purvey lodgings for an 
army, a royal train, etc ; a purveyor of lodgings ; 
in an advance company of an army sent to 
prepare a camping-ground ; a pioneer who prepares 
the way. Hist, and arch. + Knight Harbinger : 
an officer in the Royal Household (the office 
was abolished in 1846). 

eu c 1386 Chaucer Man of Law's T, 899 The fame anon 
thurgh out the toun is born.. By herbergeours {v.r. -jours], 
that wenten hym biforn. ? a 1400 Morte A rth. 2448 Thane 
come be herbariours, harageous knyghtez. 1530 Palsgr. 
228/2 Harberger, fourrier du roy. a 1562 G. Cavenoish 
Wolsey (1893) 64 His harbergers passyng byfore to provyde 
lodgyngs for his trayne. 

0. 1460 Paston Lett. No. 357 I. S 2 S The Harbyger of my 
Lord of Marche. 1470-85 MALoav Arthur vn. xxviii, 
Thenne ther cam the herbcgeours from kynge Arthur for to 
herborowe hym and his kynges. 1314 Babclay Cyt. $ Up* 
londvshm. (Percy Soc.) p. liii, Men must win the Marshall 
or els herbegere With price or with prayer. 1548 Hall 
Chron., Hen. VIII (an. 5) (1809) 555 The English cariers 
that came with the Harbeshers to take ground, .tooke cer- 
tayne wagons with beere and vitaill. 155* Huloet, Har- 
biger, to appoint lodgioges for the traine of princes, e/i- 
stathmi. 1555 Abp. Parker Ps. cv, To them as herbeger 
Lo Joseph sold to servitude. 

y. 1471 Arriv. Edw. IV (Camden) 27 Tbeyr herbengars 
were come afore them as ferre as Sudberrye. 1524 State 
Papers Hen. VIII t II. 113 He sballe not sett his men too 
coyne uppon the Kinges subjectes . . but by bille made by 
the arhinger. 1325 Ln. Berners Froiss. 1 1, cxxviii. [cxxiv.] 
364 They had sent before their herbyngers to tak<_ vp their 
Fodgynges. 16*3 tr. Favine's Theat. Hon. n. xii. 185 Where 
tbe Herbinger had before marked the lodgings for Otho. 
1633 N. R. Camden's Hist. Eliz, iv. 567 The chief Magis- 
trate . . as an Harbinger appoyntiog out their billet. 1708 J. 
Chamberlayne St. Gt. Brit. 1. II. xii. (1743) 105 They have 
a gentleman harbinger to provide lodging for them. # 1743 
List Kings Officers above Stairs ibid. 11. 190 William 
Cowper, Esg.; Knigbt-Harbinger. 1877 Miss Yonge 
Cameos IV. h. 25 Harbingers were sent before, to prepare 
quarters for all this train. 

3. One that goes before and announces the ap- 
proach of some one; a forerunner. Mostly in 
trans/, and Jig, senses, and in literary language. 

0. a 1350 Hye way Spyttel Hous 834 in HazL E. P. P. 
IV. 60 These to our place have dayly herbegers. 



y. c 157a Gascoigne Fruites Warre ( RJ, Hope is bar- 
benger of all mishappe. 1630 Milton May Morning ; Now 
the bright morning star, day's harbinger, Comes dancing 
from the east, and leads with her The flowery May. a 1638 
Meoe Wks. Hi. (1672) 702 His Harbinger John had now 
finished bis Message. 1763 H. Walpole Otranto iii, First 
came two harbingers with wands. Next a herald. 1768 
Beattie Minstr. 1. xxxvi, Proud harbinger of day . . Fell 
chanticleer ! 1820 W. 1 aviHG Skttch Bk. II. 359 The boding 
cry of the tree-toad, that harbinger of storm. 1874 H. 
Ainsworth Merry Eng. 1. iv, A harbinger, apparelled in the 
royal livery, had been sent on to announce tne approach of 
the Princess. 1873 Stubbs Const. Hist. II. xiv. 72 The 
prophet and harbinger of better days coming. 
f4. = Harbourer 2. Obs. rare. 
1741 Compi. Fam. Piece n.i. 289 ln Harbouring the Hart, 
tbe Huntsman or Harhinger must . . put his Hound before 
him, and beat the Outside of the Spnngs or Thickets. 

5. Harbinger of spring. A small umbelliferous 
herb of North America, Erigenia bulbosa, which 
flowers in March in the Central States. In its 
tuberous root, twice ternate leaves, and small white 
flowers, it resembles the Earth-nut of Great Britain. 
1868 Asa Gray Man. Bot. Northern U. S. (ed. 5). 
Hence Ha-rbingership, the office or position of 
a harbinger. Ha-rbingery {nonce-wd.), the act or 
function of a harbinger (in sense 3). 

1613 Purchas Pilgrimage (16 14) 242 Thou shalt go one 
houre hefore ; and presently caused his head to be smitten 
off. An unhappie Harbengership in regard of his Art. 1887 
Saintsbury Hist. Elizab. Lit. li. 46 They do not come in 
with the somewhat ostentatious usherment and harhingery, 
which for instance laid the even more splendid bursts of 
Jeremy Taylor optn to the sharp sarcasm of South. 

Ha rbinger, v. [f. prec, sb. (in sense 3).] 
trans. To act as a harbinger to ; to announce, 
presage. 

1646 G. Daniel Poems Wks. 1878 I. 24 To Harhinger his 
learned name. 166a Cokaine Ovid 1. i, Before . . 1 for this 
untimely courtesy Make thee to harbinger my soul in death ! 
1794 Coleridge Rclig. Musings Poems 1. 88 More bright 
than all the angel hlare That harbinger'd thy birth. 1814 
Southey Roderick xvm. 299 The star that harbingers a 
glorious day. 1875 Emerson Lett, Soc. Aims v. 131 
Heralded and haroingered by smiles and greetings. 

Harbor, var. spelling of Harbour. 
Harborie : see Harboury. 
+ Harborough, -borow, etc. ME. forms of 
Harbour sb. and v, 

t HaTborcms, a. Obs. Also 6 herber-, her- 
bo(u)r-, barber-, harbour-, etc. [f. Harbour sb.\ 
after words in -ous from French, e.g. /tumorous."] 

1. Affording harbour or shelter : given to hospi- 
tality. r 

1526 Tindale i Tim. iii. 2 A bishoppe must be . . honestly 
aparelled, harberous, apt to teache. — 1 Pet. iv. 9 Be ye 
herbrous and that without grudginge. 1550 Bale Apol. 38 
An other sorte promyseth their howse to be berbourouse to 
the household of fayth. a 1613 Overburv Observ. France 
Wks. (1856) 237 1 heir nature, which is easie and harborous 
to strangers. 163a Vicars Virg. AZncid 72 ln this kinde 
harb rous town. 
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2. Furnished with harbours or havens for ships. 

[1589 Fleming Virg. Georg. 111. 49 That water at the first 
Was harborous to brode wide ships, now harborous to wains,] 
1611 Drayton Poly-olb. i. 5 Her haven angled so about her 
harbrous sound. 1641 Heylin Help to Hist. (1671) 266 A 
Countrey harborous on either side with commodious Havens. 
170a C. Mather Magn. Chr. ill. 11. vii. (1852) 397 This is a 
well known sea, called Euxine, or harborous. 

Harbory : see Harboury. 

Harbour, harbor (ha-jbaj), sbl Forms : a. 
2 hereber^e, herbur3e,«byr3e,3 herbe^e, 4 her- 
boru, herbergh, -berw, -beruh, 4-5 herberwe, 
•berewe, -borewe, -borwe, -boruhe, -borouj, 
-borw, -burhe, -burgh(e, 4-6 herberow(e,-bor- 
ow(e, 5 herbarwe,-barow,-barou,-bourgh, 5-6 
herboroghe, -borough (e, 6 herberough, -bour- 
ough, -burrouh. 0. 4 herboro, -bure, 4-5 -berf e, 
5-6 -bour(e. y. 5 harburrow, 5-6 harbarow(e, 
-brough(e, 5-7 harborow(e, 6 harberowe, 
-bourgh, -borrow, -bourough, 6-7 harbor- 
ough(e. 5. 5 harbar, 6-7 harboure, 6- harbor, 
harbour, (7 harbor). [Early ME. hereber){e, her- 
ber){e, corresp. to an OE. *herebeor$, f. here army, 
host + -beorg, -e protection, shelter, not recorded, 
hut found in the cognate langs., OHG. heri-, 
h$re-, herberga (MHG. and mod.G. herbcrge), 
OLG. keriberga (MDu. herberghe t Du. herberg) 
all fem., ON. herbergi neuter (Sw. herberge). The 
ME. word has been assumed to be from Norse ; bat 
the phonology points rather to an OE. type (ori- 
ginal, or perh. after the Norse). The subsequent 
history shows two lines of phonetic change, viz. the 
change of her- to har-, usual with er- before a con- 
sonant (as in barky barrow, hart, marsh, and the 
pronunciation of clerk, sergeant^ Berkshire, Hert- 
ford, etc.) ; and the weakening of the second ele- 
ment to -ber, -bor, -bour ; the current harbour ex- 
hibits both of these changes. The late ME. form 
remains in place names, e;g. Market Harborough."] 

1. Shelter, lodging,entertainment; sojourn, abode. 

a. c 1150 Homily (Klugc Lescb. 72) Na synderliceonoSren 
herhyrae. c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 69 pe node habbeS 5iuen heom 
red, Mid hereberjeand mid fode. # c 1250 Gen. * Ex. 1392 If 
ghe migte taken Herbene for hire frendes sake[n]. 1382 
Wyclif IVisd. xviii. 4 Withoute hurting of good herberewe 
[1388 herbore]. £^386 Chaucer Pars. T. r 957 Neede of 
clobing and herberwe [v.rr. herborugh, harborowe, her- 
boruhe]. c 1440 York Myst. xiv. 6 Graunt vs gode herborow 
bis nyght. 1470-85 MALoay Arthur x. ix, They, .praid the 
lord of the castel of herburgh. 1530-1 Act 22 Hen. VIII, 
c. 12 If anypersonnc.geue any herborowe moneyeor lodge- 
ynge to any beggers. 1553 Bhenoe Q. Curtius D ij, That 
Alexander shoulde fynde no herborow [v.r. berberowe] there. 
r $73 G. HAavEY Lctter-bk. (Camden) 166 Frendly voutsave 
him berburroub. 

p. 1340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 6153 Of herber grete nede 
I had, Yhe herherd me with hert glad. 1388 Wyclif 
Rectus, xxix. 31 To seke herbore [v.r. herberow] fro hous in 
to hous. ^1400 Yivaine 4- Gaiv. 2940 Whi wil thou her thi 
herber tane? 1538 Bale Brefe Com. in Hart. AfjV.tMalh.) 

I. 207 Helpe alwayes the poore, with herbour, foode, and 
aparell. i5S» Ord. SU BartJwlomevJs Ejb in Vicary's 
Anat. (1888) App. xvi. 310 For the herboure and succour of 
the dere members of Christes body. 1575 Laneham Let. 
(187 1) 9 To take herbour. 

v. £1410 Love Bonavenl. Mirr. vi. (1510) Civ, She .. 
asked harborowe in dyvers places, c 1435 Torr. Portugal 
260 What crystyn man axithe harburrow here? 1549 
Coveroale, etc. Era$M. Par. Rom. 34 Lette them have 
harbroughe. 1571 Campion Hist. Irel. i. (1633) ,6a Those 
cursed exactions of diet and harborow. 1598 in Picton 
L'pool Munic. Rec. (1883) 1. 1 15 Whomsoever . . shall lodge or 
gyve harborough to any rogues. [Cf. Market Harborough.] 

6. 1548 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. Matt. xxv. 1 15 Whan 
I was a straunger and nedy of harboure. 159a Nobody <$■ 
Someb. in Simpson Sch. Shaks. (1878) 11. 289 Nobody takes 
them in, provides them harbor. 1663 Drydeh Wild Gallant 
in. i, All I desire of you is but harbour for a minute. 1684 
Bunvan Pilgr. n. 148 Our great Want .. was Harbor and 
good Company. 1691 Ray Creation 11. (1704) 253 They serve 
for the Harbour.. of various Animals. 1791 Cowper Odyss. 

II. 397 Give harbour in thy breast on no account To after- 
grudge or enmity. 1814 Scott Ld. of Isles l.xxvi, To har- 
bour safe, and friendly cheer, That gives us rightful claim. 

2. A place of shelter or sojourn ; lodgings, quar- 
ters, resting-place; place of entertainment j inn \ 
place of refuge, asylum. Obs. exc dial. 

Cold harbour, a place of shelter from the weather for way. 
farers, constructed hy the wayside. Hence, a frequent 
name of a locality, and in comb. Cold Harbour Lane. 

a. c 1300 Havelok 742 pore were Of here herboru her- 
borwed bere. 1377 Langl. P. PI. B. x. 406 Hollcherche, 
bat he[r]berwe is and goddes hous to sane, c 1386 CHAUCEa 
Prol. 765, I saugh nat this year so myrie a compaignye 
Atones in this herberwe [v.rr. herborowe, harborowe, her- 
berw, herhurhe] as is now. c 1450 Merlin 539 Thei fonde 
nether house ne berberowe, 1530 PALSGa. 230/2 Herboroghe, 
logis. a 1637 B. Johson Discoveries Wks. (Rtldg.) 743/1 
To have his arms set up in his last berborough. 

/3. 1340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 448 With-in his awen moder 
body, Whar his herber with-in was dight. c 1449 Pecock 
Repr. 523 Dyuerse Os tries or Herbouris for to logge the 
more multitude. 

y. 7 c 1475 Sqr. lowe Degre 179 Yf ye may no harbroughe 
se, Than must ye lodge under a tre. 1530 Palsgr. 169 
Herberge, an harborowe. 1579TWYNE Phisicke agst. Fort. 
1. v. 6 a, Thy harborow or Inne, or rather thy pryson. 1600 
Holland Livy xxvi. xii. 616 That the legions from out of 
their winter harboroughs, should there meete together. 

5. 1483 Cath. Angl. 174/2 An Harbar, hospicium. 1570 
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Levins Manip. 222/36 Harboure, Iwspitium. 1590 Spenser 
F. Q. 1. 1. 7 Fair harbour that tbem seems : so in they entred 
are. 1642 Rogers Naaman 462 They will capitulate for 
their honour to go out of their harbour, with their pikes 
traild. .and in array. 171 1 Addison Sped. No. no r 2 Ivy 
and Elder-Bushes, ihe Harbours of several solitary Birds. 
1868 Atkinson Cleveland Gloss., Harbour, shelter, lodging. 

f b. The ' house mansion, or position of the 
sun or a planet in the zodiac. Obs. 

c 1386 Chaucer Frankl. T. 307 To ech of hem his tyme 
and his seson As thyr herberwe [v.rr. herborwe, barborowe, 
hebour] chaungeth lowe or heigbe. 

C. The coyert or place of retreat of wild animals. 

1576 Fleming tr. Caius' Eng. Dogs in Arb. Gamer III. 
234 Terriers., driue them out of their hollow harbours. 1615 
J. Stephens Satyr. Ess. 310 Hee dreames of .. a Bucke 
lodged, or a Hart in harbor. 1622 T. Scott Belg. Pismire 
74 They resort to those places as to their harboroughs or 
couerts. 1741 Compl. Fain. Piece 11. i. 289 When you intend 
to find out the Harbour or Layer of a Hart. 1884 Jfffebies 
Red Deervl. 103 The stag.. When he has settled himself 
down he is said to be ' in harbour '. 

1548 Uoall, etc Erasm. Par. Mark iv. 35 Fynde any quiet* 
nesse, or sure harborowe. 1591 R. W. Tancred $ Gismnnda 

v. ii. in Hazl. Dodsley VII. 85 Ah, pleasant harborough of 
my heart's thought ! 1674 Brevint Saul at Endor 268 
These saving Harbers. 1805 Woaosw. Prelude 1. 11 In 
what vale Shall be my harbour ? 

3. A place of shelter for ships ; spec, where they 
may lie close to and sheltered by the shore or by 
works extended from it ; a haven, a port. 

a. [c 1205 Lay. 28878 Sexisce men. .seileden to londe, And 
herberwe token. . Bi-jeonde bere Humbre.] c 1386 Chaucer 
Prol. 403 To rekene wel his tydes His stremes . . His her- 
berwe. and his moone, his lodemenage. 1555 W. Watremah 
Fardlc Facions Pref.^ 11 Thei . . digged out herborowes, 
where their ship pes might ride saulfe fro the storme. 

/3. 158a N. Lichefield tr. Castanheda I j b, The Ports, 
Herbours, and Riuers, where he tooke in fresh water. 

y. a 1547 Surrey j&neid iv. 53 Also the Sirtes, un- 
frendly harbroughe. 1555 Eden Decades 3so A byght or 
bay as tbowgh it were a harbarowe. 1578 Bourne Invent. 
11 They must cheyne their Hauen or harborrow. 1600 
Hakluvt Voy. (1810) III. 121 They put into the foresayde 
Harborough. 1614 Raleigh Hist. World 11. (1634) 302 A 
Harborow of great capacitie, being in former times but an 
open bay. 

8. 158a N. Lichefield tr. Castanheda' s Conq. E. Ind. 
lxii. 126 b, Their harbour or hauen is verie good. 1603 
Kholles Hist. Turks (1638) 119 They were not able to put 
into tbe Harbor. 1697 Drvdeh Virg. Georg: iv. 600 A 
Station safe for Ships, when Tempests roar, A silent Har- 
bour, and a cover'd Shoar. 1802 Med. Jml. VI II. 23 
Some of the men of war, then in the harbour^ a 1839 Praed 
Poems(i&64) 11. 178 Like a wreck that is drifting to harbour, 
1 come to tbee, Lady, at last. 

4. Glass-making. A large shallow trough-like 
box with handles or wheels used for holding the 
mixed ingredients or ' batch ' and conveying Ihem 
to the pot for fusion. 

1 89 1 Sale Catal. Glass Wks. Stourbridge, Seven mixing 
harbours. 1897 Correspondent, Each harbour of separate 
mixture is placed around the furnace before each pot tor the 
purpose of filling. 

5. attrib. and Comb, (in sense 3), as harbour- 
admiral, -bar, -buoy, -duty, -light, -room, -town, 
etc. ; harbour-due, a charge for the use of a 
harbour (usually in pi.) ; harbour-gasket, -log, 
-watch (see quots.) ; harb our -master, an officer 
who has charge of a harbour, and of the mooring 
of ships, etc. therein ; hence harbour-mastership ; 
harbourward adv., towards the harbour. 

1829 Marryat F. Mildmay iv, The Gladiator, the flag- 
ship of the *harbour-admiral. 1798 Coleridge Anc. Mar. 

vi. xv, We drifted o'er the *Harbour.bar. 1864 Tennyson 
Sailor Boy 2 He rose at dawn and, fired with hope, Shot 
o'er the seething harbour-bar. 1842 — Audlcy Court 85 
The hay was oily calm ; the *harbour-buoy . . With one green 
sparkle ever and anon Dipt by itself. 1718 Bridlington 
Pier Act, All such tolls, *harbour-dues, or other dues. 
1863 Fawcett Pol. Econ. x. vii. (18^6) 614 A harbour due 
is. .paid for tbe accommodation obtained by shipping. 1867 
Smyth Sailor's Word-bk., * Harbour-gaskets, broad, but 
short and well-blacked gaskets, .for showing off a well-furled 
sail in port. 1858 Merc. Marine Mag. V. 371 A * Harbour- 
Light will be established. 1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk., 
* Harbour.log, that part of the log-book which . .relates only 
to transactions while the ship is in port. 1769 Falconer 
Diet. Marine (1789), Mattre de ports, an *harbour-master, 
or officer appointed to take care of a port. 1884 G. Allen 
Philistia I. 37 The honourable sinecure of a harbour- 
mastership. 1847 Grote Greece 11. xii v. (1862) IV. 9 To 
provide *harbour-room at once safe and adequate. ci6n 
Chapman Iliad 11. (R.), Halos *harbor-towne, that Neptune 
beats upon. 1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk., *Harbour- 
watch, a division or subdivision of the watch kept on night- 
duty, when the ship rides at single anchor. 

t Harbour, sb. 2 Obs, [A frequent spelling of 
Arboub from 16th c, intermediate between the 
earlier herber, erber, and the present form.] a. A 
grass-plot, a green = Arbour i. b. A bower or 
retreat covered with climbing shrubs and plants. 

a. 1505 Will of M. Huntyngdon (Somerset Ho.), My 
body to be buried in our lady Harhar of the Cathedrall 
Church of Hereford. 1 1573 Richmond. Wills (Surtees) 234 
My bodye to be huried witnin y arbour on the north side 
off the churche of Richmonde.] 1804-20 Hereford Cat »A M 
Sexton's Bk. of Fees, For Ground in the Cathedral Lady 
Harbour, or Cloister, 4s. 6d. 

b. 1563 [see AnBoua 5.] 1593 G. Fletcher Liaa, etc. xxvi. 
(Grosart) 107 Where loving Wood-bine, doth the Harbour 
binde. 1613 R. Cawdhey Table Alph. (ed. 3), Ombrage, 
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shade, harbor, or bower to rest vnder. 1762 Gentl. Mag. 
222 A gravel walk, .with a covered harhour at each end of 
it. a 1790 Warton Poet. Wks. (1802) II. 194 An avenue so 
cool and dim Shall to an harbour, at the end, In spite of 
gout, entice a friend. 

Hence Ha-rfconred a. y = Arboured. 

1615 G. Sandys Trav. 136 We rid in shallow cradles, two 
on a Camell : harboured aboue, and couered with linnen. 

Harbour sb.*, var. of Arbor sbA 

1797 Monthly Mag. III. 222 Effected by a jagged 
wheel, fixed on the barrel harbour. 

Harbour, harbor (haubw\ v. Forms: a. 
2 herebure}en, herbor^en, 3 herber(e)3en, 
hercborwen, 3-5 herberwen, herb or wen, 4 
herberghen, herborghen, herbar wen, herb- 
weren, 4-5 herberghwen, herberewen, 4-6 
herberowe(rt, 5 hereboroghe, herburghe, her- 
berrowe, 5-6 herborowe, 6 herberoughe, her- 
brough. &. 3-7 herber(e(n, 4-5 herbor, 5 
herbar, 6 herbowr(e. 7. 4-6 harborough, 5 
-bergh, -berough, -burrow, -b our row, 5-6 
-borowe, 6 -barow, -brough. 5. 5 harbur, 5-6 
harber, 6 harbar, 6- harbor, harbour. See also 
herb cry, Harbry v. [f. Harbour sb., in its various 
phonetic forms :— OE. type *herebeorgian, corresp. 
to ON. herber %ja t -byrgja, to lodge, harbour; 
OHG. heribergdn, MHG., MDu., Ger., Du. her- 
ber gen intr. and trans. Cf. also herberge^ early- 
form of Hakbinge v,, from OF. herberger (which 
was ultimately the same word).] 

I. trans. \ 1. To provide a lodging or lodging- 
place for ; to shelter from the weather or the night ; 
to lodge, entertain. Obs. 

a. c 1150 Homily (Kluge Leseb. 73) Swa swa leofne gyst 
heo hire husede and innlice herebyre3ode. C1175 Lamb. 
Horn, 23 pu. .fedest wreche men and hcrebure3est and scru- 
dest. c 1290 6". Eng. Leg. I. 260/146 To here bore wi Miseise 
men. C1380 Wyclif Set. Wks. III. 201 Gobe .. and her- 
berwe hem. Ibid. 371 t>ere he scbal be hereberowid. c 1440 
Promp. Parv. 236/1 Herberwyn [v.rr. berbergwyn, her- 
borowen] or receyvyn to hereboroghe. 1 530-1 Act 22 Hen. 
VIII, c. 12 To lodge and herberough any persone . . of 
charitee or almes. 1540 Taverner Postils, Exhort, be/. 
Communion, We have not hymselfe now . . to herbrough 
him. 1557 jest Mylner Abingt. 157 in Hazl. E. P. P. III. 
106 Herberowe us to night. 

6. a 1300 Cursor M. 15494 To spek o iesu bar he was 
berberd m bat tun. 138a Wyclif Acts x. 32 Symound, 
that is named Petre; this is herborid in the hous of 
Symound coriour. c 1400 Isumbras 524 Bot mete ne drynke 
couthe he gete none, Ne house to herbere hyme inne. 
a 1510 Douglas King Hart u. 264 3e sail nocht herbere me 
and Eis at anes. 1609 Skene Reg. Maj., Stat. Robt. I. 20 
Na man be herbered or lodged in the houses or granges. 

y- c 143s Torr. Portugal 262, I wold harhurrow the full 
fayne. C1450 Mirour Salnacioun 1252 To harbergb the 
nedy wagring. 1530 Palsgr. S79/1, I intende to harborowe 
folkes no more. 1565 Golding Ovid's Met. 11. (1593) 29 
Tetbis who doth harhrough me within her surges wide. 
1587 Sivqila in Polimanteia (1881) Introd. 18 To al them 
that harborough such a guest. 

5. C1440 Bone Flor. 197 1 He harberde hym far ther- 
fro All hehynde men . . Hys sekenes was so felle. 1557 
Ord. Hospitalls E ij, Those [childrenl that are harboured 
in the Howse. 1601 Shaks. Twel, N. 11. iii. 102 She har- 
bors you as her kinsman . 

Jig. 1630 Paynne Anti-Artmn. 1 Which would willingly 
harbour themselues, vnder the roofe. .of the Church of Eng- 
land. 1671 Milton Samson 458 The anguish of my soul, 
that suffers not Mine eye to harbour sleep, 
b. absol. To show hospitality. 

1534 Tindale Rom. xii. 13 Diligently to harboure [1535 
Coverd. Be glad to harbarow. 1539 (Great Bible), Be readie 
to harboure.] 

+ 2. To quarter (soldiers or retainers) ; to assign 
lodgings to, to billet ; refl. to take up quarters, en- 
camp. Also absol. Obs. 

c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 149 Nouber cite ne burgh 
myght bei in herbcrd be. c 1350 Will. Palerne 1626 Alle pe 
genge of grece was gayli resseyued & her bar wed hastely. 
£1450 Bk. Curtasye 427 in Babees Bk. 312 The marshalle 
shalle herber alle men in fere. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. 
cii. 83 They comen . . in grete companyes and lodged and 
herburghed hem in the countrey al aboute where they wold. 
a 1483 Liber Niger \v\ Househ. Ord. 32 Within the kinges 
gates no man shall harborow or assign e but this chamber- 
layn or usher. 1523 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. eclvi. 381 They 
. . layde siege about Monsac, and harbored tbemselfe, as 
though they wolde nat go thence in a moneth. 1648 Gage 
West Ind. 90 [We] were . . harboured in a green plot of 
ground resembling a meadow. 

3. To give shelter to, to shelter. Formerly often 
in a good sense: to keep in safety or security, 
to protect ; now mostly dyslogistic, as to conceal 
or give covert to noxious animals or vermin ; to 
give secret or clandestine entertainment to noxious 
persons or offenders against the laws. 

a. la 1366 Chaucer Rom. Rose 491 The gardin was not 
daungerous To herberwe briddes many oon. 1393 Langl. 
P. PL C. xxn. 320 Ordeyne be an hous, peers, to herberghen 
in thi comes, c 1430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode 1. exxv. (i860} 66 
This scauberk is eleped humilitee. .in whiche thowshuldest 
thi swerd herberwe. 1484 Caxton Fables of AEsoP 1. xx, 
The swalowe..herberowed her in the plowgh mans hows. 

8. 1420 Sitrtees Misc. (1888) 17 Vt lette noght William 
Selby to herber hys tymber apon the same walle. 150* 
Arnoloet Chron. 83 Vf any freman . . suffer ony wares or 
marchaundises. .to be kepte or herhowryd in his house. 

V- 1579 J- Stubbes Gaping Gulf, To harborough the 
persecuted Christians in your ownekingdome. 

d. c 1460 How Marchande dyd Wyfe betray 148 in Hazl. 



E. P.P.I. 203 Y swere . V wylle neuyr harbur the kyngys 
felone. 147a Present m. Juries in Snrtees Misc. (1888) 25 
Oone panyermaker..harhers suspect person cs in his hous. 
1576 Fleming Pattopl Epist. 180 Ignoraunt what lewdnes 
lurketh, and what heynousnesse is harboured in the deedes 
they go about. 1633 T. Stafford Pac. Hib. 1. xviii. (1810) 
193 Traitours, which harboured themselves in the bogs and 
woods. 1659 D. Pell Impr. Sea 106 note, I would have 
Captains to say that our ships shal harbour no such Sailors. 
1700 S. L. tr. Fryke's Voy. E. Ind. 44 These Woods harbour 
vast numbers of Monkeys. 1711 Addison Sped. No. 131 
r 5 He wishes Sir Roger does not harbour a Jesuit in his 
House. 1759 tr. Duhamels Husb. t. vi. (1762) 12 Dung 
harbours insects. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 641 After 
the conviction of the rebels whom she had harboured. 1851 
Illustr. Catal. Gt. Exhib. 780 Cocoa-nut fibre .. does not 
harbour vermin. Mod. Newsp. A tobacconist was fined 
/xoo for harboring smuggled tobacco. 

fig. i6go Hubbert Pill Formality 15 It is a dangerous 
thing to harbor a Traytor within your brest. 1820 Scott 
Ivanhoe xxiv, What religion can it be that harbours such a 
villain? 184a H. Rogers Ess. I. i. 33 Harbouring every 
vagrant story that may ask shelter in his pages. 

f b. Of a place, etc. : To afford accommodation 
or room for ; to contain, hold. Obs. 

1362 Langl. P. PI. A. 11. 40 Bote ber nas halle ne hous bat 
mint herborwe be peple. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. v. 
iii. {1495) 106 The mydle moder beclyppyth the brayne and 
herboryth and holdeth togyders the veynes of the brayne. 
c 1440 York Myst. xv. 125 It (a horn spoon] will herbar 
fourtypese. 1587 Golding De Momay ix. 115 That there 
is but one God, and that The Ayrc, the Heauen, the Sea, 
the Earth, and Hell . . were harbcred in his breast from all 
Eternitie. 1667 Boyle Orig. Formes $ Qual., The specifick 
actions of a Body that harbours subordinate Forms. 1680 
— Produc. Chem. Princ. v. 240 The Aerialt particles, that 
are wont to be harboured in the Pores of that liquor. 

4. Jig: To entertain within the breast; to cherish 
privately; to indulge. Now usually in reference 
to evil thoughts or designs. 

1393 Langl. P. PI. C viu. 258 In byn hole herte to her- 
berghwen alle treuthe. 1576 Fleming Panopi. Epist. 337 
O heart appointed even from thy creation to harbour kinde- 
nesse. 1583 Stanyhurst sEneis 1. (Arb.) 17 Such festrcd 
rancoure doo Sayncts celestial harbour ? 1602 F. Godwin 
Bps. of Eng. 353 The citizens., harboring their old grudge. 
160a Rowlands Tis Merrie when Gossips me etc 20, 1 know 
that beauteous wenches are enclindc, To harbour hansome 
men within their minde. 1766 Fordyce Sef-m. Yng. Worn. 
(1767) I. iii. 109 They will be tempted to harbour suspicions. 
2781 Cowper Convers. 561 Hearts .. that harbour at this 
hour That love of Christ and all its quickening power. 1849 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. II. 70 He believed them to harbour 
the worst designs. 1850 W. Irving Goldsmith \. 28 It was 
impossible for him to harbour resentment. 

5. To shelter (a ship) in a haven or harbour. 
1555 Eden Decades 2 Naturall hauens, of capacitie to 

harborowe greate nauies of shippes. 1600 T. Pory tr. Leo's 
Africa 11. 232 A faire haven, where the ships of Alger are 
safely harboured. 1633 P. Fletcher Purple Isl. xn. Iii, 
Harbour my fleshly bark safe in thy wounded side. 1693 
Lond. Gaz. No. 2849/4 Directions.. how to Harbour a Ship 
in the same with Safety. ^1887 Bowen Virg. A^neid iv. 375, 1 
. . Harboured his vessels* sayed from death his mariner band. 

6. To trace (a stag) to his 'harbour' or lair. 
Also trans/. 

1531 Elyot Gov. 1. xviii, A few nombre of houndes, onely 
to harborowe, or rouse, the game. 1576 Turberv. Venene 
239 We herbor and unherbor a Harte, we lodge and rowse 
a Bucke. 1637 B. Jonson Sad Sheph. \. ii, Here's Little 
John hath harbord you a Deere. 1741 [see Harbinger 4]. 
1886 Wooo in Gd. Words 690 A . . tigress had been tracked 
..and at last *harhoured', as Stag-hunters sny, in a small 
thicket. 189s H. Hutchinson Fairtuay Isl. 6, I can har- 
bour a stag against any man on Exmoor. 

II. intr. 7. To shelter oneself, lodge, take 
shelter ; to encamp ; later, often with some notion 
of lurking or concealment, arch, or Obs. 

C1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 87 }if hemai ber-inne herher^en. 
1303 R. Brunne Handl. Synne 10290 Lete hym herher yn 
hys hous. £1374 Chaucer Boeth. ir. pr. vi. 53 Wont to 
sleen hys gestes pat herburghden in hys hous. c 1380 Sir 
Ferumb. 5251 Thar herborghede be kyng & ys barouns, 
Wyb-oute tentes ober pauyllouns. c 1400 Rowland O. 
745 Vnder a Mountayne bey herberde ban Besyde a reuer. 
c 1450 Merlin 125 Ye sholde not fynde an house in to her- 
berowe. 1593 Shaks. 3 Hen. VI, iv. vii. 79 Now for this 
Night, lets harbor here in Yorke. 1686 Plot Staffordsh. 
448 Others say that the Robbers themselves harbour'd here. 
c 1750 Shenstone Econ. 1. 52 Beneath one common roof 
Thou ne'er shalt harbour. 1805 Wordsw. Waggoner 1. 59 
Where the Dove and Olive-Bough Once hung, a Poet har- 
bours now. 1807 Pike Sources Mississ. 11. (1810) 200, I 
was suspicious that possibly some party of Indians might be 
harboring round. 

fig. c 1489 Caxton Blanchardyn liv. 207 Neither sleepe 
nor quiet could harber in her head. 1569 J. Sanford tr. 
Agrippd's Van. Aries 105 b, But nowe this plague . . doth 
not onely herberoughe emonge temporal! men. 1590 Mar- 
lowe Edw. II, v. Wks. (Rtldg.) 214/1 Think not a thought 
so villanous Can harbour in a man of noble birth. 1655 
tr. De Parens Francion I. 33 ITo] suffer such a thought to 
harbour in our minds. 1760 Law Spir. Prayer 11. 161 No 
vice can harbor in you. 1796 Hist. Ned Evans I. 266 If 
envy could have harhoured in such a breast as Sophia's. 

8. Of an animal : To have its retreat or resort; 
spec, said of a stag. 

1599 H. Buttes Dyets drie Dinner M vuj, It is a Seafish 
. . It harboureth some time about the shore. 1610 Guillim 
Heraldry tn. xiv. (1660) 166 You shall say that a Hart Har- 
boureth. 1613 Purchas Pilgrimage (16 14) 862 Penguin . . 
cannot flie, . .feeds on fish and grasse,and harhors in berries. 
1650 Fuller Pisgah hi. tx. 338 Here the bellowing Harts 
are said to harbour ..the belling Roes to bed. 1772-84 Cook 
Voy. (1790) V. 1680 The place where the turtle were known 
to harbour. 1869 Phillips Vesuv. iii. 46 In the woody 
parts wild boars frequently harboured. 



9. Of a ship (or its crew) : To take shelter or 
come to anchor in a haven or harbour. Also Jig. 

1583 Stanyhurst Ai net's in. (Arb.) 72 Wee saulflye dyd 
harbor in hauen. x6n Shaks. Cymb. iv. ii. 206 To show 
what coast thy sluggish crare Might easiliest harbour in. 
a 1642 Sir W. Monson Naval Tracts in. (1704) 331/2 He 
might have Harbour'd in Falmouth. 1718 Sewall Diary 
12 May (1882) 111. 184 Wind was Contrary that was forc't 
to harbour at Marblehead. 184a Browning Waring 11. ii. 2 
We were sailing by Triest Where a day or two we harboured. 

Hence HaTboured, HaTbouririg ppl. adjs. 

1388 Wyclif Wisd. v. 35 An herborid man of a dai, that 
passith forth. 1743 J. Davidson AEneidwu. 267 Calling his 
vanquished Sons into his Azure Bosom and harbouring 
streams. 1833 Wordsw. Warning 44 Harboured ships, 
whose pride is on the sea. 1835 Taylor Spir. Despot. 
viii. 361 A harboured grudge and exasperation. 

Harbourage, -orage (haubared^). Also 6 
herberage. [CHakbour sbJ + -age : cf. the earlier 
ME. herbergage, Harbekgage, from French.] 

1. Shelter, lodging; ^Harbour i. 

i$no Henry's Wallace xi. 1236 note, Now in hewin he has 
his herberage [1470 heretage]. 1595 Shaks. John 11. i. 234 
Your King . . Craues harbourage within your Citie walles. 
1634 Heywood Maidenh. well Lost II. Wks. 1874 IV. 124 
You shall not want nor foode, nor harborage. 1816 Scott 
Old Mort. viii, Did you give him harbourage in this very 
house? 1859 Tennyson Enid 281 Where can I get me har- 
bourage for the night? 

trans/, and fig. x8a9 I. Taylor Enthus. x. 297 Both 
infidelity and heresy have, till of late, found harbourage in 
the supposed or pretended corruption or uncertainty of the 
canon. 1876 F. E. Trollope Charming Fellow II. xi. 174 
An idea to which, .he would give no harbourage. 

2. A place of shelter ; a lodging ; = Harhour 2. 
1651 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. 11. xxvi. (1739) 113 Ha^py 

England, if the same prove good Harhourage for a fainting 
Nation ! 1820 Scott Ivan/toe xxviii, The worst of these 
harbourages .. would unquestionably be more fitting for 
your residence than the abode of a despised Jew. 1883 
Graphic 19 May 4^8^ The island has been a harbourage of 
conspiracy and sedition. 

3. Shelter for ships, shelter in a haven : cf. Har- 
bour 3. 

[a 1680 Butler Rem. (1759) 1. 412 That Enemy . . wind- 
driven on the British Coast, would find safe Harbourage in 
Milford.l 1850 Blackie AEschylus I. 38 Harsh harhourage, 
bard hammocks, and scant sleep. j86i Smiles Engineers 
II. 204 He.. took soundings all round the proposed har- 
bourage. 1884 W. C. Smith Kildrostan 33 The new stone- 
pier That was to make safe harhourage for the boats. 

Harbourer, -orer (haubarei). [f. Harbour 
v. + -erI. This took up sense 1 of herberger, 
Harbinger, after that word came to be used chiefly 
in senses 2, 3.] 

1. One who harbours, shelters, or entertains ; an 
entertainer, a host. Also Jig. Now more usually 
dyslogistic. 

1548 Udall Erasm. Par. Lnke\vi\. (R.), Of an harbourer 
of deuils, was he sodainly made a disciple, and scholar of 
Jesus. 1577 B. Googe Heresbach's Husb. 1. (1586) 43 
Eyther. .harbcrours of Antes, .or else breeders of. .weedes. 
1624 T. Scott 2nd Pt. Vox Populi 28 Ahettors, main- 
tainors, concealors of their plots or harberours of their 
persons. 165a J. Audley Eng. Commw. 29 It became the 
' Commons to be harborers of the people. X710 Strype Life 
Abp. Grindal an. 1582 (R.) A great nurse of pious men, and 
harbourer of exiles for religion. 1847 De Qoincey Sj>. 
Mil. Nun Wks. III. 19 Not to the Don as harbourer of his 
daughter. 1892 Daily News 25 Jan. 5/3 Unpolished granite 
. .is a sad harbourer of soot and dust. 

2. Stag-hunting. One whose office it is to trace 
a deer to its covert. 

1651 Davenant Gondibert 11. xxix, Old Forrest Spys, the 
Harborers With hast approach. 1674 N. Cox Gentl. 
Recreat. (1677) 72 The Harbourer having taught his Hound 
to draw mute always round the outside of the Covert. 1884 
Jefferies Red Deer vi. 104 The work of the 1 harbourer ' is 
to find where a runnable stag is in ' harbour ' on the morn- 
ing of the meet. 

Hence Har'bouress, -oresse, a hostess. 
1624 Heywood Gunaik, ix. 428 Mary, .was a devout har» 
boresse, . . that gladly entertained the disciples of Christ. 

Ha'rbonring, vbl. sb. [f. Harbour v. + 
-ing!.] The action of the verb Harbour, in 
various senses. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 14709 His herbering sal last in hell. 
I 1382 Wyclif Rom. xii. 13 Kepinge, hospitalite, that is, 
herbor inge of pore men. C1489 Caxton Sounes ofAymon 
! i. 28 Lorde god, that wythin the holy wombe ; .toke thyher- 
howrynge. 1576 Turberv. Venerie 141 There is not so muche 
skill to be used in lodgyng of a Bucke as in harboring of a 
harte. 1600 J. Pory tr. Leo's Africa 11. 376 Places for the . . 
docking, and harbouring of his warlike gallies. 1631 Star 
Chamb. Cases (Camden) 36 Here was an harbouring of a 
popish priest. 

b. altrib.y as harbouring house y place. 

1535 Stewart Cron. Scot (1858) I. 10 Tha saw evin at 
thair hand Ane herbering place. 158s Fleetwood in Ellis 
Orig. Lett. Ser. 1. 1 1. 302 Harboringe Howsesfor Maisterles 
Men, and for such as lyve hy theifte. 1605 Waymouth in 
Harper's Mag. Apr. (1883) 708/2 The most.. secure har- 
boring river that the world aflbrdeth. 

Harbourless (haubailes), a. For early forms 
see Harbour sb.* [f. Harbour sbA + -less.] 

1. Destitute of shelter, houseless, homeless. 

C1200 Ormin 6166 Himm batt iss herrberr^helaes be birrb 
herrherr3he findenn. C1380 Wyclif Wks. (1880) 129 po 
men bat not herberwid suche pore herberweles. 1382 — 
Matt. xxv. 35, I was herberlesse [1526 Tindale herbrou- 
lesse (1534) nerbourlesse ; 1535 Coverd. harbourlesse] and 
4ee..herberden me. 1470-85 Malory Arthur vii. xxxii, 
For kyng Arthurs sake he shall not be herberoules. 15*6 
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Pilgr. Per/. (W. dc W. 153O *53b» Harbourage the har- 
boroughles. 1609 Bible (Douay) /sa. Ivtii. 7 The needie, 
and herberles bring in into thy house, a 1677 Manton 
Exp. Lord's Pr. Matt. vi. 11 We should soon be shiftless, 
harbourless, begging from door to door. 18*9 J. Donovan 
Catech. Counc Trent 1. iv. § n He is bora in poverty ; he 
is born as a harbourless stranger. 

f 2. Of a place : That affords no shelter. Obs. 

1565 Goloinc Ovid* x Met. 1. (15931 7, 1 entred by and by 
The barbroughlesse and cruell bouse. 1589 Warner Alb. 
Eng. 11. Prose Addit. (161 2) 334 The harborlesse Desart. 

3. Without harbours or havens for ships. 

1600 Holland Livy 352 (R.) The haven-lessc and har- 
bourlesse coasts of Italic. 1795 Anna Seward Lett. (1811) 
IV. 107 A vast ocean, howling and harbourless. 1857 
Ruskin Pol Econ. Art I (1868) 16 The sea roars against 
your harbourless cliffs— you have to build the breakwater. 

t HaTfboursome, a. Obs. [f. Harbour sb* 
+ -SOME.] Given to hospitality, hospitable. 

1584 Lodge Alarum 79 Harden not your hearts .. releeve 
the poore, be harboursome. 

tHa*rboury, ha*rb(e)ry,^. ftorth.dial.&nd 
Sc. Obs. Forms: 4 herberi, 4-6 -ery(e, her- 
bry^, 5 herbre, 5-6 barbery, 5-7 -erie, 6 har- 
bry, -rie, harbarie, -ory, -orie, 6-7 barbourie, 
7-9 harboury. [In 1 3th c. northern Eng. herberi, 
parallel to ME. hcrber$e, herberwc; perh. imme- 
diately a. ON. herbergi (see Harbour sbS) ; but 
possibly with a suffix -y or -ry."] 

1. Shelter, lodging, harbourage; « Harbour 
sb.* 1. In quot. 1375, military encampment. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 14135 To bis castel was lesus cald Til 
herberi [Fair/, herborwej als i forwit tald. 1375 Barbour 
Bruce xvxt. 298 Till gret lordis, ilkane syndri, Urdanit ane 
felde for thar herbry. a 1400 Rclig. Puces Jr. Thornton 
MS. 28 Ne clathes to be nakede ne berbery to be herberles. 
c 1470 Henrv Wallace vii. 472 Sewyn scor with him that 
nycht tuk herhry thar. ^1475 Ran/ Coilyar 41 He na 
harberie bad for his behufe. 1552 A bp. Hamilton Catech, 
(i884> 244 He gifhs the meit, dnnk, and claith and harbory. 
1 S5 2 Lynoesav Monarchc 5942 Oftymes }e gaue me Her- 
berye. 1570 Levins Manip. 107 These . . in rye are formed 
of substantives as of armour, arm one . .of harbour harbourie, 
hospitiwn. 1609 Skene Reg. Maf., Stat. David 11, 44 
All they quha sellis bread and aill, sail receaue passengers 
in herbene within their houses. 1619 Sib J. Sempill 
Sacrilege Handl. 50 For harboury, No certaine dwelling 
place. 1 86 a Hislop Prov. Scot. 96 He that's ill o* his har- 
boury is gude at the way-kenning. 

2. A place of shelter, a lodging-place; « Har- 
bour 2. 

c 1325 Metr. Horn. 63 Thar was na herberie To Josep 
and his spouse Marie. 1375 Barbour Bruce 11. 280 Sa 
till thar herbery wend sail thai, c 1475 Rauf Coil^ear 675 
Thair was ane hailsum harbery. 15 13 Douglas sEncis xi. 
x. 95 It is a sidling place and sovir harbry, Quhar ost in 
siaill or enbuschment may ly. 1549 Comfl. Scot. xv. 135 
Hareyt furtht of house and herberye. 1570 Levins Manip. 
104/29 Harborie, hotpitium. 1583 Leg. Bp. St. Androis 
Pref. 94 in Satir. Poems Re/orm. xlv, Leaving the heavinlie 
harbne whair he salt. 

3. Shelter for ships ; a harbour. 

15. . Ship Laws in Balfour's Prac ticks (1754) 625 Quhair 
ony great presse of shippis lyis in ane harberie. 1576 in 
W. M c Ilwraith Guide Wigtownshire (1875)90 All the ports, 
creeks, harbories, and landing-places. JO17 /bid.. The 
burgh and harbourie of Stranraer, c 1640 Sc. Acts Chas. I 
(1814) V. 95 The said burgh of Pittenweyme. .hes ane guid 
and saiff harberie. 

4. Comb., as harboury -place. 

1513 Douglas /Ensis 111. i. 31 Ane ancyant and ane tender 
herbry place To Troianis. 156a WinJet Cert. Tractates 1. 
Wks. 1888 I. 4 We.. exhort the latter marinaris. .to. .direct 
it to sum m air sure harbery place. 

Harbrough. e, obs. ff. Harbour sb. and v. 

t Ha*rbry, he*rbery, v. north, dial, and Sc. 
Obs. Forms : 4 herbery, herbory, 4-6 herbri, 
herbry 1 6-7 harbry, harberie. [In 14th c. her- 
bery \ herbry, a northern doublet of Harbour v., 
perh. immediately a. ON. herbergja : cf. Har- 
boury sb.] 

1. trans. To shelter, lodge : == Harbour v. i. 
1375 Barbour Bruce it. 300 And bad thaim herbery thaim 

that nycht. c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Magdalena 218 Nane 
wald berbry bam in house. 14 . . Burgh Laws c. 85 (Skene 
00) Na man ..aw to harbery ony strangear in his bouse 
fan gar ban a nycht. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems lxvi. 29 Nor 
veseit the seik, jior. .Harbreit the wolsome. la 1550 Freiris 
of Berwik 239 in Dunbar's Poems (1893) 293, I will herbry 
no gaistisheir perfay. 1609 Skene Reg. Maj. 129 Na man 
sovld harbrie strangers. 

2. To anchor (a ship) in a haven or harbour. 
1513 Douglas s&ncis 1. vi. 159 Thi schippis and fallow. 

schip .. Other ar herbryit in the bavin. 156* A. Scott 
Poems (S. T. S.) L 205 pat Lord may harbary so thy bairge. 

3. intr. To take shelter, to lodge ; to come into 
a haven, to land. 

( »47S Rauf Coityar 710 Quhen he harbreit with me. 
1513 Douglas AZneis 1. viiL 81 Wc ar defendit to herbry on 
the sand. 

Hence f Ha'rbrying, herbreyng, vbl. sb. 
1375 Barbour Bntce ix. 703 Strange men had tane her- 
breyng In the place. 

Harburrow, obs. form of Harbour sb. and v. 
Harcabuz, obs. form of Harquebus. 
Harcarrah: see Hircabra. 
Harcelet, var. Haslet. 
Harcken, obs. form of Hearken vb. 
Hard (haid), a. (sb.) Forms : 1 heard, 2-4 
herd, {3 ard, Orm. harrd), 3-7 harde, (6 heard, 
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I herde), 4- hard. [A Common Teut. adj.: OE. 
I heard=QYns. herd, OS. hard (MDu. hart{d), 
\ MLG. hard, harde, Du., LG. hard), OHG. hart, 

harti, h^rti (MHG. hart, herlc, Ger. hart), ON. 

hartir (Sw. hdrd, Da. haard), 'Goth, hardus:- 

OTeut. *hardus y corresp. to prc-Teut. *kartus = Gr. 
\ tcparvs strong, powerful. Like other adjs. in -us, 

hardus became in WGer. partly a >-stein hard/a-, 

whence OHG. harti, herti; bnt there is no trace 

of this in OS. and OE.] 

I. Passively hard : resisting force, pressure, or 

effort of some kind. 

1. A primary adjective expressing consistency of 
matter : That does not yield to blows or pressure ; 
not easily penetrated or separated into particles ; 
firm and resisting to the touch ; solid, compact in 
substance and texture. The opposite of soft. 

Beoivulf(Z.) 2509 Billes ecs, bond and heard sweord. 971 
Blickl. Horn. 221 Mid haerenum hraexle swipe heardum it 
unwiosumum. ciooo Sax. Leechd. II. 182 Wip heardum 
swile baes mag-an. c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 129 Weter of ban 
hcrda fliote. a 1300 Cursor M. 6390 (Gott.) Of be hard stan. 
c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Machor 707 3oure hartis ar herd as 
flynt. e 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xvii. 79 JPai er so hard bat 
bare may na metell pulisch bam. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 227/1 
Harde yo towchynge, or felynge . . durus. 1S68 Grafton 
Chron. II. 434 He buylded of hard stone, the bewtifull 
Librarie in the gray Friers in London, now called Christes 
Hospitall. 1594 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. 11. 148 The 
substance thereof is thicke, and harder then any other skinne, 
and therefore it is called the harde mother. 1638 Sib, T. 
Herbert Trav. (ed. 2) 240 Sallads, acharrs, and hard egs. 
1657 R. Licon Barbados (1673) 72 Leaves, .extreamly stiff 
and hard. 1674 tr. Scheffer's Lapland 12 The hair of both 
Sexes is generally black aod hard. j6qo Locke Hum. Und. it. 
v. (1695) 54 That being generally calTd hard by us, which will 
put us to Pain, sooner than change Figure by the pressure 
of any part of our Bodies; and that, ou the contrary^ soft, 
which chaoges the Situatioo of its parts upon an easie and 
unpainful touch. 1764 Reio Inquiry v. § 2 Wks. I. 120/1 
When the parts of a body adhere so firmly that it cannot 
easily be made to chaoge its figure, we calf it hard. x86o 
Tvnoall Glac. 1. ii. 10 If it did oot yield in the- slightest 
degree it would be perfectly hard. »86o Pusey Min. Proph, 
541 Harder than adamant. 
+ b. Undigested (in the stomach). Obs. 

1687 R. L' Estrange Atisw. Diss. 31 Neither is it. .Only 
the bespoken Thanks, at last, that lyes so Hard in our 
Author's Stomach. 1696 Thyon Misc. iii. 88 Suppers lie 
hard in the Stomach. 

c. Hard fist, an ungloved fist. Also attrib. 

1887 Daily News 27 Jan. 5/5 Time was when the opening 
night was a velvet-glove contest. The hard-fist battle was 
postponed. 

a. Hard iron, hard lead : see quots, 
, 1881 Maxwell Etectr. 4- Magn. 1 1. 44 Iron which retains 

its magnetic properties when removed from the magnetic 
1 field is called Hard iron. 1881 Raymond Mining Gloss., 

Hard lead, lead containing certain impurities, principally 

antimony. 

2. Of money : In specie as opposed to paper cur- 
rency. See also quot. 1882. 

j 706 FARQUHAa Recruiting Officer iv. ib\ Your mother lias 
a hundred pound in hard money, lying . . in the hands of a 
mercer. 1779 A. Adams in J. Q. Adams* Fam. Lett. (1876) 
365 Corn is sold at four dollars, hard money, per bushel. 
1825 Bentham Ration. Rew. 154 Husbandmen, like other 
labourers, are paid in hard money by the week. 1830 Galt 
Lawrie T. Y. viii. {i849> 230 We were to get hard cash to 
meet arun. 1878 N. Amer. Rev. CXXVI. 157 The nomina* 
tion of Governor Tilden, upon a hard-money resumption 
platform. x88a Bithell Counting-ho. Diet., Hard cash, a 
term used to distinguish metallic money, from . .paper money. 
. .Often popularly used to denote bank notes, and other docu- 
ments of undoubted value, in contradistinction to mere book 
dehts, or commercial rights. 

3. Said of the pulse when the blood-tension is 
high, so that the artery feels firm and not easy to 
be compressed. 

1727-51 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Pulse, A hard Pulse signifies 
1. That the membrane of the artery is drier than ordinary. . 
3. That the arteries are full [etc]. 1803 Med. Jrnl, IX. 508 A 
full if not a hard pulse. 1846 J. Baxter Libr. Pract.Agric. 
(ed. 4) I. 440 The pulse is hard and full— not weak and 
oppressed. 

4. Not easy to wear out or cause to give way ; 
capable of great physical endurance and exertion ; 
formerly, esp., hardy and bold in fight. Now chiefly 
in sense approaching 1. 

Beowulf (Z.) 342 Wlanc wedera leod word^ aefter spraec 
heard under helme. c 1200 Ormin 1596 And 3iff bin heorrte 
iss harrd and starrc, And stedefasst o Criste. c 1205 Lay. 
18958 Brutael bat is a cniht swiSe herd, c 1380 Sir Ferumb. 
808 Firfumbras] was hard, & suffrede wel. c 1400 Maundev. 
(1839) xxi. 253 pei ben full harde folk and moche peyn - and 
wo mow suffren. 1577 B. Googe HeresbacfCs Husb. 1.(1 586) 
13 b, A hard fellowe, brought up from his childehood to 
labour. 1607 Topsell Four-f. Beasts (1658) 119 Yet is the 
black Hound harder and better able to endure cold, then the 
Other which is white. 1697 Drvdeh Virg. Gcorg. 1. 95 Men, a 
hard laborious Kind. 1857 G. Lawrence GuyLiv. 65 (Hoppe) 
rThe horses] are both in hard condition, so it [a race] can 
come off in ten days. 1885 Times 11 Feb. 8/1 The men . . 
look as bard as nails and fit for anything. 

+ b. Firm, steadfast, unyielding, lit. nn&fig. Obs. 

1340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 662 A man es a tre, bat standes 
noght harde, Of whilk be crop es turned don ward, a 1661 
Fuller WorthiesiiZ+o) 11 1. 174 His name in Saxon soundeth 
a # pearl, to which he answered in the preciousness of his 
disposition, clear and hard. 

+ c. Inured, hardened, obdurate. Obs. 

1606 Shaks. Ant. % CI. in. xiii. m When we in our 



HARD. 

I viciousnesse grow hard. 1607 — Timon iv. iii. 269 Thy 
Nature, did commence in sufferance, Time Hath made thee 
hard in't. 

5. Difficult to do or accomplish ; not easy; full 
of obstacles ; laborious, fatiguing, troublesome. 

a 1340 Hampole Psalter vi. 4 Ful hard it is to be tumyd 
enterly til be bryghthed and be pees of godis lyghL c 1440 
Promp. Parv. 227/1 Harde yn knowynge, or warkynge, 
difficilis. 1559 W. Cunningham Cosmogr. Glasse 97 It is as 
harde, and laborus, to get the Longitude. 161 1 Bible 
Transl. Prcf. 2 So hard a thing it is to please all. 1633 
Walton Angler ii. 60, 1 see now it is a harder matter to 
catch a Trout then a Chub. 17x1 Steele Spect. No. 36 r 8 
How hard a thing it is for those to keep Silence who have 
the Use of Speech. 1876 Mozley Univ. Serm. iv. 90 Often 
. . what we must do as simply right . . is just the hardest thing 
to do. 

b. Of the object of an action. Const, inf., 
or of, in, with sb. expressing the action. 

c izoo Ormin 6326 And tatt iss swipe Strang and harrd To 
forbenn her onn eorbe. a 1300 Cursor M. 16992 (Gott.) His 
pine was hardir [Cott. herder] for to drei. a 1420 Hoccleve 
Dc Reg. Princ. 825 But paiement is harde to gete now 
adayes. 15x3 More in Grafton Chrott. (1568) II. 767 Hard 
it is to be wrested out. 1577 B. Gooce Heresbach's Hnsb. 
in. (1586) 143 Other remedies more harde to bee com by. 
1599 H. Buttes Dyets dric Dinner Eb, Chestnuts .. are 
hard of digestion. 1653 Walton A nglcr viii. 168 He is a 
very subtle fish and hard to be caught, 1768 Sterne Sent. 
Joum. (1778) II. JX2 {Case of Consc), I was hard to please. 
1833 Ht. Martineau Tale of Tyne iii. 64 It jsa hard thing 
to manage. 1873 Burton Hist. Scot. V. lxii. 382 She was 
hard to be entreated in this affair. 

c. Of the subject of an action : Not easily able • 
or capable ; having difficulty in doing something. 
Const, inf, or of with sb. denoting action or 
faculty. Obs. exc. in hard of hearing. 

c 1300 Cursor M. 9326 Men sua herd of vnder-stand. 
41400 Scrm. agst. Miracle-plays in Rel. Ant. II. 50 Yvil 
and hard of biTeve. a 1533 Lo. Berne rs Huon exxvi. 464 
We ar hard of byleue that this shall be. 1564 Child Mar- 
riages, etc. (E. E. T. S.) 134 The testatrixe was hard of 
hearinge. 1579-80 North Plutarch (1612) 179 Of slow 
capacitie, and hard to learn and conceive. x7»6-7 Swift 
Gulliver in. x, He . .found the natives, .very hard to believe 
that the fact was possible. 1858 Dickens Lett. (1880) 1 1. 55, 
I have been very hard to sleep too, and last night I was 
all but sleepless. i86x — Gt. Expect, xxxvii, 1 am hard 
of hearing. 1871 B. Taylor Faust (1875) II. 11. iii. 148 Wise 
words in hard ears are but lifeless lore. 

6. Difficult to penetrate with the understanding; 
not easy to understand or explain. 

[138a Wyclif 2 Pet. iii. 16 Epistlis..in whiche ben summe 
harde thinges in vndirstondinge.] c 1450 tr. De Imitationt 
tit. xlviu. 118 Knouleche of many harde questiouos. 1535 
Cover dale Ps. lxxii[i]. 16 Theo thought I to vnderstonde 
this, but it was to harde for me. 1663 F. Hawkins Youth's 
Behav. 73 Dictionary . . a Lexicon, a Book wherein hard 
words and names are mentioned and unfolded. 1720 Swjft 
Lett. Yng. Clergy in. Wks. 1841 II. 201 Obscure terms, which 
by the women are called hard words. 1888 Burcon Lives 
12 Gd. Men H.xiL 364 To ask hard questions. 

7. Difficult to deal with, manage, control, or 
resist, f Too hard for, too much for, more than 
(one) can manage. Hard case, a difficult case to 
treat or deal with ; a person that cannot be re- 
claimed, a hardened criminal, a * bad lot \ U.S. 

1588 Shaks. L.L.L.w.x. 258 Boy. What then, do you 
sec ? Lad 2. I, our way to be gone. Boy. You are too 
hard for me. 1605 Verstecan Dec. IntclL d. (1628) 31 The 
Hollander was too hard for the Frenchman, and threw him 
downe. 1726 Shelvocke Voy. round World (1757) 330 If 
we found the enemy too hard for us. 1750 Chesterf. Lett. 
(1792J III. ccxl. 101 A man who is master of his matter will 
with inferior parts be too hard .. for a man of better parts 
who knows his subject but superficially. 1848 Ruxton Life 
in Far West 71 (Farmer) La Bonte had lost all traces of 
civilised humanity, and might justly claim to be considered 
as hard a case as any of the mountaineers then present. 
a 1891 Stevenson (Dixon), He was a fellow-clerk of mine, 
and a hard case. 

8. Of a nature or character not easily impressed or 
moved; obdurate; unfeeling, callous; hard-hearted. 

Beowulf (Z.) 166 Atol angengea . . heardra hynSa, 971 
Blickl. Horn. 57 Manige men beco heard re heortan. c 1250 
Gen. £ Ex. 3061 Dis weder is softe, And Sis king hard, And 
breked him eft ^at forward, c X386 Chaucer Man of Law's 
T. 759 Why wil thyn harde fader ban thee spilt ? c 1440 
Promp. Parv. 227/2 Harde demare, or domys mann wyihe- 
owte mercy. 1568 Graftoh Chron. II. 282 There was not 
so heard a hart, if they had seene them but would have had 
pittie upon them. 1697 Dhvden Virg. Georg. iv. 466 So 
wretched is thy Son, so hard a Mother thou. 1822 Lamb 
Elia Ser. 11. Detached Th, on Bks., With his hard eye, 

I casting envious looks at them all the while. 1864 Tennyson 
Grandmother 17 Vou think 1 am hard and cold. 

f b. To die hard : to die obdurate or impenitent. 
Obs. See also Hard adv. 3, Die v. 1 3. 

X709 Tatler No. 65 r 5 Most Writers .. seem to place a 
peculiar Vanity in dying hard. 171a Swift Let. Dr. King 
8 Dec. (T.), He died hard, as their term of art is here, to 

, express the woeful state of men, who discover no religion 
at their death. 1730-46 Thomson Autumn 490 Who saw 

1 the villain . . dying hard, Without complaint. 1796 Ghosk 

I Diet. Vulgar T. s.v. Dye hard or game, To dye hard, is to 
shew no signs of fear or contrition at the gallows. 

9. Not easily moved to part with money ; stingy, 
niggardly, ' close \ Cf. Hard-fisted. 

1362 Lancl. P. PI. A. 1. X65. 1393 Ibid. C. 11. 188 Aren 
none hardur ne hongryour ban men of holy churche, Auer- 
ouse & euil-willed whanne thei ben auaunsed . 1530 Palsgr. 

I 3 1 4/2 H arde, as one t hat is a nygarde, eh iche. x 568 G rafton 
Chron. II. 49 He was free and Iiberall to straungers, and 

I heard and holdyng from his familiers and »ervauntes. X849 



HARD. 

RIacaulay Hist. Eng. II. 282 Many wondered that a man 
. .could be so hard and niggardly in all pecuniary dealings. 

10. Not easily moved by sentiment; of a prac- 
tical, shrewdly intelligent character. See also 
Hardhead. 

1747 Col. Rec. Peunsylv. V. 147 The French have hard 
heads. 1824 R. B. Peake Americans Abroad 1. i. (Farmer), 
We Americans have got hard heads. 1853 Lytton My 
Novel u. iv, My books don't tell me that it is a good heart 
that gets on in the world : it is a hard head. 

II. Actively hard : pressing severely ; severe. 

11. Difficult to bear or endure ; not easy to suffer, 
put up with, or consent to; pressing severely; severe, 
rigorous, oppressive, cruel. Hard lines : see Line. 

971 Blickl. Horn. 49 ttet he bonne . . onfo ha?s heardestan 
beowdomes. Ibid. 95 bonne bib bam eft heard dom ^eteod. 
c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 49 purh breo herde weies. c 1200 Ormin 
1442 Harrd and hefij pine inoh. 1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 213 
In such ard cas as hym vel. 1340 Hampole Fr. Consc. 4539 
And do bam to hard dede at be last, c 1477 Caxton Jason 
77 b, [He] had grete sorow in his corage whan he was aduer- 
tised of these harde tydinges. 1576 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 
39 It was his hard lucke and enrssed chaunce. 1600 J. Posy 
tr. Leo's Africa 11. 102 Fearing hard measure, if they should 
be carried unto the king. 1751 Jortin Serm. (1771) II. ii. 
29 We think our position particularly hard. 1825 Hone 
Every-day Bk. I. 218 It is a little hard, indeed, that I should 
have these fine compliments and severe reproaches at the 
same time. 1893 Selous Trav. S. E. Africa 109 The life 
these people lead is a hard one. 

b. Of time. 

1390 Gower Con/. 1. 312 It hath ben sene and felt full ofte, 
The harde time after the softe. c 1477 Caxton Jason 45 b, 
The time must be taken as hit cometh, is hit hard or softe. 
1705 Hicke8ingiix Priest-cr. 11. viii. 73 Money is Money, a 
very necessary Commodity in Hard tunes. 1812 Shelley 
Address Prose Wks. 1888 I. 228 There are always bad men 
who take advantage of hard times. x86x Hughes Tom 
Brown at Oxf. viii, They had a hard time of it too, for my 
father had to go on half-pay. 1890 Lecky Eng. in iZth C. 
VII. 14, 1793 was eminently a 1 hard year *, and great num- 
bers of labourers were out of employment. 

c. Of the weather, etc. : Severe, rigorous, violent. 
In hard winter there is often present a notion of 
the frozen state of the ground, etc. 

155a Huloet, Harde winter or verye colde, saeuissima 
Hycms. 1568 Grafton Chron. II. 37 A blasyng starre, 
whereupon folowed an hard Wynter. 1679-88 Seer. Serv. 
Money Ckas. j- Jos. (Camden) 81 His said Majesties bounty 
and charity.. in respect of the extreme hard weather. 1686 
Lottd. Gaz. No. 2199/4 With a hard gale of Wind at S.S.W. 
a 1691 Boyle Hist. Air{\byi) 115 Very hard frost. Thames 
frozen. Carts went over. 1697 Dampieb Voy. I. 16 We had 
extraordinary bard Rain. 1700 S. L. tr. F'ryke's Voy. E. 
Ind. 299 A very hard Storm fell upon us in the way. 1755 
Magens Insurances 1 1. 98 Any Thing that falls over board 
lor] is spoiled or damaged by hard Weather. 1769 Falconer 
Diet. Marine(ijBg) Ss iv b, It is called a storm or hard gale. 
1814 Sporting Mag. XL IV. 62 To catch ..wood-pigeons in hard 
weather. 1884 Nonconf. <fr Indep. 16 Oct. 1006/r We shall 
have a 1 hard ' winter. 1890 Boldrewood Col. Reformer 
(1891) x 60 A grizzled, bard-weathcr-looking old sea-dog. 

12. Of persons : Harsh or severe in dealing with 
anyone. Const, (fto), on, upon. 

c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. xxv. 24 Hlaford ic wat baet Su cart 
heard mann, bu ripst baer 3u neseowc. axiz\ O.E. Chron. 
an. 1043 Heo waes ban cynge hire suna swiSe heard, a 1300 
Cursor M. 28743 Sin crist is buxum to vnbind, Qui sal man 
preist ouer hard find, c 1450 tr. De Imitatione I. xiii. 14 Be j 
not harde to him bat is tempted, Jeue him comfort. 1613 
Purchas Pilgrimage (16x4) 84 Heavie and hard neighbours 
to the Church in Judea. 1682 Lond. Gaz. No. 1737/2 The 
French.. are very hard upon the Tenants to make them pay 
their Rents, with all their Arrears. 1738 Swift Pol. Convers. 
19 Coloncl. why so hard upon poor Miss? 1862 Trollope 
Orley F. xiv, Felix began to perceive that he had been too 
hard upon her. 

b. Of things, actions, etc. : Characterized by 
harshness or severity ; unfeeling, cruel, harsh, rough. 

a xooo Crist 1443 Ic baet sar for 5e . . jebolade hosp and 
heard cwide. 1393 Langl. P. PI. C. 1. 122 God shal take 
veniaunce . . Wei harder and grettere. .ban euere he dude on 
ophni. 1435 Misyn Fire of Love I. xii. 26 pai fed me comonly 
or on hard maner. 155a Huloet, Hard fare, aridns uictus. 
*593 Shaks. 2 Hen. VI, iv. ix. 45 He is fierce, and cannot 
brooke hard language. 1663 Butler Hud. 1. i. 3 When 
hard words, jealousies, and fears Set folks together by the 
ears. 1784 Cowper Task 1. 123 Hard fare 1 but such as 
boyish appetite Disdains not. 1864 Burton Scot Abr. I. 
iii. 109 AU was rough, hard, and ungenial. 1887 R. Garnett 
Carlyle viii. 135 She almost invariably took a hard view of 
persons and things. 

c. Strict, without abatement or concession. 
16x2 Earl of Dorset Lett, in Crt. <$• Times Jos. I, 210 

He will have but a hard bargain of it. X647 Ward Simp. 
Cobler 30 They never complain of me for giving them hard 
measure, or nnder-weight. 1870 R. B. Brough Marston 
Lynch xvii. 163 A man who had possessed the power to 
drive a hard bargain. 

III. In vanons transferred senses. 

13. Having the aspect, sound, etc., of what is 
physically hard (sense 1) ; harsh or unpleasant to 
the eye or ear, or to the aesthetic faculty. 

1513 [implied in Hard-favoured]. 1599 Shaks. Much 
Ado v. ii. 38, 1 can finde out no rime . .for scorne, [hut] home, 
a hard rime. 1622 Miooleton & Rowlev Changeling 11. 
ii, When we're us'd to a hard face, 'tis not so unpleasing. 
1682 Grew Anat. Plants Pref., Some of the Plates.. are a 
little hard and stiff, a 1700 Dryoen (J.), His diction is 
hard, his figures too bold, and his tropes . . insufferably 
strained, a 1744 Pope Anstv. to Mrs. Howe 6 A Virgin 
hard of Feature. 1754 Eeles in Phil. Trans. XLIX. 142 
And form what the sailors call a hard dry sky, 1830 Caft. ; 
T. Hamilton C. Thornton (1845) 47 A stiff and raw-boned 
looking matron, hard in feature. 1854 Hawthorne Eng. I 
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Note-Bks. (1879)11. 170 A generally hard outline of country. 
1872 Tennyson Lyneite 1083 Then that other hlcw A hard 
and deadly note upon the horn. 1876 Humphreys Coin 
Coll. Man. xxv. 363 The hard and peculiar style of the 
period. 1882 Besant Revolt of Man iii. (1883) 72 It was a 
hard face even when she smiled. 1894 Brit. Jml. Photog. 
XLI. 51 Very dense, or as we should call it now, hard, 
negatives. 

14. a. Appliedtowaterholdinginsolutionmineral, 
especially calcareous, salts, which decompose soap 
and render the water unfit for washing purposes. 

1660 F. Brooke tr. Le Blanc's Trav. 18 The water was 
sharp and hard, but nothing brackish. 1756 C. Lucas Ess. 
Waters I. 83 Hard waters are the best for builders and 
plasterers. 1805 W. Saunders Miu. Waters 305 A very 
hard water, curdling soap, and possessing a large portion 
of selenite and earthy carbonats. 1849 Claridce Cold 
Water-cure (1869) 85 Hard water makes the skin rough, 
but soft water, on the contrary, renders it smooth. 

b. Of liquor; Harsh or sharp to the taste ; acid; 
sour from being stale. Now dial, or slang. 

1581 Pettie tr. Guazzo's Civ. Cony. 11. (1586) 73 Neither 
hard wine is pleasant to the tast, neither haugbtie behaviour 
acceptable in companie. 159a Greene^ Disc. Coosnage m. 
20 Hee tastes the other pinte of winc.it dranke somewhat 
harde. a 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Creiv, Hard Drink, that 
is very Stale, or beginning to Sower. 1833 Drakard's 
Stamford News 1 Oct., To prevent beer from getting 
acetous, or what is called hard. 

c. Intoxicating, spirituous, 'strong 1 , colloq. U.S. 
1879 Boston Trav. 20 Sept. (Cent.), Before the court.. 

for selling hard liquor, when he had only a licence for selling 
ale. 1884 J. Purves in Gd. Words May 330/2 Two or three 
kegs of the 'hard stuff'. x888 Pall Mall G. 17 Sept. 7/2 
The consumption of hard liquors \ .has steadily decreased. 

15. Comm. Of prices; High and unyielding; 
stiff. Said also of the market, etc. 

1882 Pall Mall G. 1 July 5/2 Yesterday's Money Market 
was extremely hard. 1892 Daily Neivs x 1 Feb. 2/3 In Ameri- 
can cotton . . prices are reported harder. 

16. Phonetics. Popularly applied to certain con- 
sonants ; a. to the letters c, g, when they have 
their original 'back* or guttural sounds (k,g), as 
distinguished from the palatal and sibilant sounds 
(tj, ts, s, dg, etc.) into which they have passed in 
various languages; b. to the breath consonants 
(k, t, p, and sometimes x> J> s > Vi f ) as opposed to 
the corresponding voiced consonants (g, d, b ; 7, 
5, z, v). 

[ci6zo A. Hume Brit. Tongue v\\. (1870) 17 Quhen the 
hammer and the stiddie axe ane, the difference is in the 
hardnes and softnes of the tnich ; as may be seen in ca and 
ga, ta and da.] 177S J. Walker Diet. In trod. 13 Shewing 
that the preceding c and g in these words are soft, which i 
might possibly be mistaken, and pronounced hard, if written ( 
ckangable,peacable. 1828 Webster Diet. I nt rod. 36 When 
a is preceded by the gutturals hard g or c. 1846 Worcester 
Diet. Introd. 15 G before e, i, and,y, is sometimes hard and 
sometimes soft. Ibid, ig Th . . has two sounds ; one, hard, 
sharp, or aspirate, as in thin, .the other flat, soft, or vocal, 
as in . . then, breathe. 1877 Papillon Man. Comp. Philol. 
iii. (ed. 2) 32 Consonants.. a. Temtes . . also called ' sharp ', 
1 hard ', 1 surd 
IV. Intense, strenuous, violent. 

f 17. Intense in force or degree ; strong, deep, 
profound. Obs. 

971 Blickl. Horn. 59 On pone heard estan stenc. 11489 
Caxton Sonnes of Aymon xiv. 323 Thei fell in to so harde 
a slepe that thei forgate richaref. 1535 Coveroale Gen. 
ii. 21 The Lorde God caused an herde slepe to fall vpon 
man. # 1807 Pike Sources Mississ. (1810) 30 Passed some 
large islands and remarkably bard ripples. 

18. Carried on or performed with great exertion, 
energy, or persistence; unremitting; (of study) 
close; involving great labour or effort ; vehement, 
vigorous, violent. Qualifying a noun of action, 
and akin to Haiid adv. 

Beowulf (Z.) 577 No ic on niht^efraejn. .heardran feohtan. ' 
a 1300 Cursor M. 5527 Wit herd werckes hai held bam in. 
c 1450 Merlin 446 Full harde and felon was the bateile ther. 1 
1548 Hall Chron., Hen. VI, 87b, A sore conflict and an 
hard encountre. 1596 Shaks- i Hen. IV, iv. iii. 23 Their 
courage with hard labour tame and dull. 1600 Hollano 
Livy l. Argt. 1239 Hard hold [magno certamine\ there was 
about him. 1629 Massinger Picture 11. ii, A day's hard 
riding. 1714 Manoeville Fab. Bees (1733) II. 417 Many 
. .kill themselves with hard drinking. 1727 Swift Gulliver 
111. iv. 200, I had obtained hy hard study a good degree of 
knowledge. 1760-72 tr. Juan <§• Ulloa's Voy. (ed. 3) I. 29 
Reducedto have recourse to mean and hard labour for 
subsistence. 1821 Clare Vill. Minstr. 1 1. 55 My hard day's 
work is done. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. IV. 445 The 
fight must be long and hard. 1884 Hon. I. Bligh in Lilly- 
white's Cricket Ann. 3 A fine specimen of hard hitting. 

b. Hard labour : labour imposed upon certain 
classes of criminals during their term of imprison- 
ment ; see qnot. 1865. Hard swearing, swearing 
(as a witness) persistently and tenaciously to one 
effect regardless of perjury ; hence often a euphem- 
ism for ' perjury \ 

X853 Act 16 <$• 17 Vict, c 99 § 6 Every Person.. ordered to 
be kept in Penal Servitude, .may during such term he kept 
to Hard Labour. 1865 Act 28 <$• 29 Vict. c. 126 § 19 Hard 
Labour for the Purposes of this Act shall he of Two Classes, 
consisting, ist, of Work at the Tread Wheel, Shot Drill, 
Crank, Capstan, Stone-hreaking, or.. other like Description 
of hard bodily labour. 1887 Spectator 20 Aug. 11 14 There 
is not, we fancy, much false-swearing ; but there is probably 
a considerable amount of hard-swearing. 1892 T. Sec- 
combe in Diet. Nat. Biog. XXIX. 37/1 The hard swearing 
of Oates and Bedloe. .overcame any scruples on the part of 
the jury. 1896 Westm. Gas. 29 July 5/1 The term " hard ' 
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now has no particular meaning except as applied to the 
kind of labour called ' first-class hard labour '. 

19. Acting or carrying on one's work with great 
energy, exertion, or persistence ; unremitting, per- 
sistent. Qualifying an agent-noun : cf. prec. sense. 

1663 Flagellnm, or O. Cromwell (ed. 2) 5 A hard Student 
for a week or two, 1747 tr. Le Blanks Lett. Eng. <y Fr. 
Nations I. 327 The Goths .. are said to have been hard- 
drinkers. 18x3 La Eloon Sp. in Pari. 18 May in Ex- 
aminer 24 May 326/1 For him . . and others who were 
hard labourers. 1859 Kingsley Misc. (i860) I. 151 The 
hardest rider for many a mile round. 1895 J. W. Budo in 
Law Times XCIX. 543/1 Every hard worker .. requires 
sufficient and regular holidays. 

V. Phrases and Combinations. 

+ 20. To the hard . . . (with various sbs.) : to the 
very . . . Also, at {the) hard ... At hard edge, 
at close conflict, in actual contact. Obs. 

This app. began with things that were actually hard, and 
was thence extended to others. (See exhaustive article by 
Dr. Fitzedward Hall, in (UN.) Nation 24 May 1894.1 

C1400 Maundev. (1839) xxviii. 283 Wee weren cast doon 
and heten down . .to the hard erthe be wyndes, and thondres. 
1470-85 Malory Arthur \. xiv, Their hors knees hrast to 
the hard bone, c 1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon xii. 305 
He clove his hede to the haxde teeth. 1526 Tin o ale John 
ii. 7 Filled them up to the harde brym. 1528 More Dyaloge 
11. Wks. 187/1, I am in this matter euen at the harde wall, 
& se not how to go further, a 1553 Udall Royster D. 1. i. 
(Arb.) 12 Vp is he to the harde eares in loue. 1581 J. Bell 
HaddotCs Answ. Osor. 457 To mainteyne a lye in any 
matter whatsoever, even to the hardhedg, as they say. 
159X Harington Orl. Fur. xxxm. lxxii. (1634) 273 They 
might a thousand times at hard-edge meet And neither 
blade thereby a gap would get. 1635 N. R. tr. Camden's 
Hist. Etiz. 11. 213 That he might follow the report of his 
comming at the hard heeles. X726 Shelvocke Voy. round 
World (1757) 203, I kept all the canvas . . at hard bats-end. 
1754 Richardson Grandison (1812) 1. 120, 1 will never meet 
at hard-edge with her. 

21. Comb. Parasynthetic compounds, as hard- 
billed, having a hard bill ; so hard-boned y -bur- 
dened, -coated, -conditioned, -edged, -eyed, faced, 
-fated, -feathered, -fortuned, -haired, -mailed, 
-minded, -named, -natured, -skinned, -spirited, 
-timbered, -toiled, -visaged, -walled, etc. ; hard- 
grained, having a hard grain ; fig. of a close or 
unsympathetic character; + hard-necked, fhard- 
nolled, obstinate, stiff-necked; + hard-witted, dull 
at learning. Also Hard-favoured, -featured, etc. 

1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (X790) V. 339 (Jod.) *Hard-billed 
singing-birds. 1797 Bewick Brit. Birds (1847) I. p. v, The 
hard-billed birds . . which live chiefly on seeds. 1636 Earl 
Strafforde Lett. $ Disp. (1739) II. 20 An austere •hard- 
conditioned Man. 1841 4 Emerson Ess., Experience Wks. 
(Bohn) I. 173 Moaning women, and *hard-eyed husbands. 
1591 Percivall Sp.Dict., Encartonarse las aves, to be *hard 
feathered. 1847 Tennyson Print. ProL 178 * Hard-grained 
Muses of the cube and square. 1852 Dickens Bleak Ho. 
xxii, A hard-grained man, close, dry, and silent. X683 
Kennett tr. Erasm. on Folly (1709) 53 All those *hard- 
named fellows cannot make So great a figure as a single 
quack. 1889 F. M. Peard Paul's Sister II. 192 A hand- 
some, impenous, *hard»natured woman. 153s Coverdale 
Baruch ii. 30 It is an *hardnecked people. 1586 J. Hooker 
Girald. Irel. in Holinsfud 1 1. 134/2 That effrenatcd and 
hardnecked people. 1388 Wyclip Ecclus. xvi. 11 If con 
hadde be *hard nollid, wondur if he hadde be giltles. 
1552 Huloet, *Hard skynned, duricorius. 1664 H. More 
Myst. I nig., APol. 541, I dare appeal even to the hardest- 
spirited person to judge of it. 1593 Shaks. 3 Hen. VI, 11. 
i. 55 Hewes dnwne and fells the *hardest-tymberM Oake. 
172 1 Lond. Gaz. No. 6059/3 George Parson s..*hard visag'd, 
with a narrow Cloth Drab coloured Coat on. a X568 
Ascham Scholem. (Arb.) 31 When they meete with a *hard 
witted scholer, they rather breake him, than bowe him. 

22. a. In names of trees and plants : hard-corn, 
a general name for wheat and rye ; hard-grass, a 
name given locally to various coarse dry grasses, 
e.g. Dactylis glomerata, Lepturits incurvatzts, 
species of Sclerochloa, Kottba:llia, etc. ; t hard- 
hay, Hypericum quadranguhun ; + hard-how, a 
name of the Marigold, Calendula officinalis ; hard- 
rush, f uncus effusus ; hard-tinder fungus, Bole- 
tus igniarius. Also Hakdbeam, -hack, -head. b. 
In other connexions, chiefly technical: hard bar- 
gain, a thing or person not worth its cost ; see also 
1 2 c j hard-bread, a kind of hard-baked cake or 
biscuit ; hard-core, -dirt (see quot.) ; hard finish, 
-ing, in Plastering, the third and last coat, consist- 
ing of fine stuff laid on to the depth of about an 
eighth of an inch ; hard fish, -holing (see quots.) ; 
hardway = Hard B. 4. 

1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk.^* Hard bargain, a useless 
fellow ; a skulker. 1893 J. A. Barry *S\ Brown s Bunyip, 
etc. 48 Let a couple of the hard-hargains sling their ham- 
mocks in the after-hold. 14. . Norn, in Wr.-Wiilcker 739/37 
Hoc colifinm, *hardhred. 1866 Prime in Harvard Mem. 
Biog., G. W. Batchelder 1 1. 10 He has divided his last cake 
of hard-bread, and compelled me to take it. 1851 Mayhew 
Lond. Labour (x86i) II. 281 'Hard-dirt', or * *hard-core *, 
consisting of the refuse bricks, chimney-pots, .broken bottles 
. .oyster-shells, &c which Yorm Dart of the contents of the 
dustman's cart. 1608 in N. $ Q. 8th Ser. XI. 201/2 The 
* harde come fielde to be made before the feast of St. 
Mat he we. 1646 Yorksk. Roy. Compos. Papers I. 94, 350 
stooks hardecorn. 49 stooks barley. 1730 W.Warren Collect. 
in Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) I. 231 The side-walls 
. .of y e Chapel done with *Hard finishing (as 'tis call'd) and 
Stucco-work. 1808-18 Jamieson, * Hard fish, cod, ling, &c, 
salted and dried. 1806 J. Galpine Brit. Bot. § 44. 10 
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Rotbollia incnrvata, sea *hard-grass. 1597 Gerarde Herbal 
If. cli. § 4. 434 S. Peters woort, Square or great S. Iohns 
grasse : and of some *Hardhay. 1891 Labour Commission 
Gtoss. % *Hard Holing, hard strata underneath the coal 
which has to be holed or curved. 1597 Gerarde H trial 
App-, *Hardhow is Marygolds. 1859 w - S. Coleman 
Woodlands (1862) 74 Gigantic specimens of the *Hard- 
tinder fungus {Boletus igniarius). 1865 ComJu Mag. Apr. 
467 The owner was walking on the beach, or *hardway, at 
the mouth of the river whither the Ellen was bound. 
B. sb. (elliptical use of the adj.). 

fl. [The adj. used absolutely.] That which is 
hard, something hard ; hardship. Obs. 

a 1250 Owl $ Night. 459 Ne recche ich no^t of win teres 
reve ; Wan ich i-s[e)o that cumeth that harde, Ich fare bom 
to rain crde. c 1350 Will. Patcme 472 But 3if myn hauteyn 
hert be harde a-sente. 

b. Phrases, f Of {by, with) hard, with difficulty. 
+ On, with hard, with violence, fiercely. + A I the 
hardest, at the utmost. Let the hardest come to 
the hardest, when hard comes to hard : if, or when, 
the worst comes to the worst. In the hard y in hard 
cash, 'down*. 

1297 R. Glouc (1724) 17 Corineus ther with harde smot. 
13. . Guy Wartv. (A.) 1726 Y com fram Lombardy Of hard 

r-schaped for be maistrie. c 1380 Wyclif Sertn. Sel. Wks. 
I. 100 pes synneris bi hard ben turnid to God. 1382 — 
EccL i. 15 Pemerted men of hard ben amend id. a 1400-50 
Alexander 3004 He with hard schnpid. a 1450 Knt. de la 
7iwr<i868) 81 Atte the hardest, for a while, ihou wilt not 
goo ferre. ^1470 Henry Wallace v. 845 He..Hewyt 
on hard with dyntis sad and sar. 1670 Eachard Con I. 
Clergy 1x4 Let the hardest come to the hardest; if they 
can get by heart, Quid est /ides ? 1727 P. Walker in Biog. 
Preshyt. (1827) I. 266 When Hard came to Hard, of Boots, 
Thumbikins, and Fire-raatchs. 1830 Galt Lawric T. it. i. 
(1849) 43 Four hundred and thirty-three dollars .. counted 
out to me in the hard. 1864 Caslyle Fredk. Gt. IY, 598 
Now that hard had come to hard, 
t 2. The hard part, the shell. Obs. 
c 1420 Pallad. on Husb. vim. 13s Of squylUs whyte, 
al raw, taak of the hardis. 
f 3. Hard or firm ground. Obs. 
1576 in W. H. Turner Select. Rec. Oxford (1880) 38s 
That hurst or bancke is of hard, and some gravell. 1629 
Drayner Con/. (1647) A iij b, The Inhabitants upon the 
Hards, and the Bankes within the Fennes. 

4. A firm beach or foreshore ; also, a sloping 
stone roadway or jetly at the water's edge for con- 
venience in landing and putting out (Hence, at 
Portsmouth, a street which adjoins the landing ; 
also called the 1 Common Hard 

1838 Dickens Nick. Nick, xxui, [At Portsmouth] the 
Common Hard, a dingy street leading down to the dock- 
yard. 1866 Daily Tel n Jan. 4/4 The loves of the * Hard ' 
are proverbially of brief duration. x886 R. C. Leslie Sea- 
Painter's Log iv. 64 Well-known sheltered beaches, or 
•common hards', as they were called. These hards still 
remain in old seaports. 1803 Northumbld. Gloss., Hard, 
a firm foreshore, used for beaching vessels. 1896 Char- 
pentier Guide to Sout/isca ff Portsmouth 76 The Hard is 
not a beautiful place now-a-days. 1897 Max Pemberton 
in Windsor Mag. Jan. 268/1, I have started from the hard 
of the boathouse with fingers, .benumbed. 

5. U.S. Political slang, a. = Habdshell sb. 3. 
b. One of the supporters of Senator Benton of 
Missouri about 1850, so called from their advocacy 
of * hard money*. 

1847 Robb Squatter Life 91 (Farmer) Hards, softs, whigs 
and Ty lerites were rep resent ed. x 888 Br vce A mer. Commw. 
II. 11. xlvi. 203 The Hunkers and Barnburners who divided 
the Democratic party forty years ago, and subsequently 
passed into the * Hards 4 and the ' Softs \ began in genuine 
differences of opinion about canal management and other 
State questions. 

6. A slang abbreviation of hard labour. 

1890 Globe 26 Feb. 1/4 Seven days' incarceration, with or 
without hard. 1896 Daily News 19^ Dec. 6/5 They don't 
hang them nowadays, but give them six months' hard. 

7. Hard and sharp, (?) a kind of bit ? Obs. 

1787 * G. Gambado' Acad. Horsetnen (1809) ^6nofe, Were 
a Pig to be driven in a hard and sharp, or a Weymouth. 

Hard, adv. Forms : see the adj. [OE. hearde 
= OS. hardo, OHG. harto (MHG. harte), f. Hakd 
a.] In a hard manner. 

1. With effort, energy, or violence ; strenuously, 
earnestly, vigorously ; violently, fiercely. In early 
use, sometimes = intensely, exceedingly, extremely. 

< 1000 .^Elfric How. II. 256 Him hearde Syrste. a izoo 
Moral Ode 157 Per we mu^en bon ebe offerd and herde [v.r. 
harde] us adreden. c 1*90 S. Eng. Leg. 1. 28/B1 Huy lor- 
menteden him harde and stronge. c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. 
(1810) 33 Yit be kyng Anlaf so hard gan he chace. c 1340 
Cursor M. 20736 (Tnn.) pidurwarde bei hy?ed hem harde. 
£1400 Destr. Troy 8215 Ector .. macchit hym so harde. 
^1440 Gesta Rom. ii. 5 (Harl. MS.) Grete labour bat he 
hadde on the day afore made him to slepe bard. 1535 
Coverdale 2 Chron. xviii. 33 A certayne man bended his 
bowe harde. c 1586 Ctess Pembroke Ps. liv, Strangers . . 
Who bunt me hard . 1634 Peacham Gentl. Exerc. 68 Presse 
it downe hard. 1697 Dampier Voy. I. 338; He strikes the 
Gong as hard as he can. 172a De Foe Col. Jack (1840) 128 
We worked hard, lodged hard, and fared hard. 1776 Foote 
Capuchin 1. Wks. 1799 II. 388 His majesty looked at me 
very hard, i860 Hughrs Tom Brown at Ox/, xi, Pulling 
* hard all ' from Sandford to lffley, and then again from 
Iffley over the regular course. 1867 Trollope Chron. 
Barset II. xlvi. 16 He.. bid the cabman drive hard, 
b. Of the weather, wind, snow, rain, frost, etc. 

13.. Sir Bencs 4580 (MS. A.) ]>e wind blew hardde wib 
gret rage. 16*8 Digbv Voy. Medit. 51 It blew hard all 
night. 1697 Dampier Voy. I. 13 It rained very hard. 1798 



I Nelson 28 Dec. in Nicolas Disp. III. 212 The next day 
[ it blew harder than 1 ever experienced since 1 have been 
at sea. 1864 Mrs. Carlyle Lett, HI. 237 If it .. snows 
as hard there as here. Mod. Last night it froze hard. 

2. So as to bring or involve oppression, pain, 
trouble, difficulty, or hardship ; severely ; cruelly, 
harshly. See also Hard-set i. 

C1205 Lay. 8814 Ich wes .. haerde [^1275 herde] bi- 
orungen. a 1300 Cursor M. 3470 Als womman bat ful hard 
was stad. a 1340 Hampole Psalter vii. 12 pe harder will he 

funysch. 1393 Lancl. P. Pt. C. x. 28 Al. .lyiieden ful harde, 
n hope to haue a gode ende. c 1460 Townetey Myst. (Surtees) 
59 Fulle hard balden ar we here. 1579-80 North Plutarch 
124 (R.) The poor geese were so hard handled. 1609 
Dampier Voy. II. 11. 38 Having fared very hard already. 
171a Addison Sped. No. 271 p 4, I shall be very hard put 
to it to bring my self off handsomly. 1771 Junius Lett. 1. 
I 260, I will not bear hard upon your . . friend. 1885 Daily 
News 20 Feb. 5/6 Hard put to it to veil their feelings. 
+ b. With an uneasy pace. Obs. 
1583 Hollyband Campo di Fior 283 He troteth hard, He 
will breake all my bones. 1600 Shaks. A. V. L. hi. ii. 331 
He ff ime) trots hard with a yong maid, between the con- 
tract of her marriage, and the day it is solemnizd. 1681 
Lond. Gaz. No. 1649/8 Dark Brown Gelding ..Trots very 
hard. 1688 R. Holme Armoury w. vii. 150 A trotting 
horse, when he sets hard, and goes of an uneasy pace. 182* 
Scott St. Roncuis vii, 1 am heated, and my pony trotted 
hard. 

C. To go hard with (a person) : to fare ill with 
him, to prove to his serious hurt or disadvantage ; 
with but, introducing a statement of what will 
happen unless prevented by overpowering diffi- 
culties. See also Go v. 

1530 Palsgr. 550/1 It shall go harde but 1 wyll fynde one 
mater or other to breake hym of his purpose. 159 1 Shaks. 
Two Gent. 1. i. 86 It shall goe hard but ile proue it by 
another. 1596 — Tarn. Shr. iv. iv. 109 It shall goe hard if 
Cambio goe without her. 1596 — Merch. V. hi. ii. 292 It 
will goe hard with poore Anthpnio. 1705 Hickeringill 
Priest-cr. iv. 231 Not a Farthing abated . . which goes 
hard in Hard-times. 1809 W. Irvihg Knickerb. (1861) 87 It 
shall go hard but I will make it afford them entertainment. 
1855 Prescott Philip 11, 1. UL 51 It might have gone hard 
with the envoy, had the mistake not been discovered. 

3. With difficulty, hardly ; scarcely. To die hard : 
see Die v. 1 3. 

1382 Wyclip Luke xviii. 24 How hard thei that ban 
richessis schulen entre in to the rewme of God. 1536 Latimer 
Serm. be/. Convoc Wks. I. 41 Now hard and scant ye may 
find any comer . . where many of his children be not. 1604 
Shaks. Oth. 1. ii. 10 With the little godlinesse I haue 1 did 
full hard forbeare him. i6a6 Bacon Sylva § 830 Solid bodies 
foreshow rain, as boxes and pegs of wood when they draw 
and wind hard. 1810 Scott Lady of L. m. xi, And hard 
his labouring breath he drew. i8n-68[see Dibs'. 1 3]. 1888 
Br vce A mer. Commw. HI. IxxxiiL 100 Now, though it dies 
hard, its monopoly of office is departing. 

4. Firmly, securely ; tightly; fast. Now 

a 1225 Juliana 59 And bunden hire berto hearde and 
I heteueste. c 1400 Gamelyn 346 Gamelyn was i-take and ful 
hard i-bounde. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 227/2 Harde sett {P. 
or obstynat) yn wyckydnesse ..obstinatus. 1 500-zo Dunbar 
Poems xxxii. 48 All the hollis wes stoppit hard. 1596 
Spenser F. Q. v. iv. 22 With both bis bands behinde him 
pinnoed harcL 160a Shaks. Ham. 11. i. 87 He tooke me by 
the wrist, and held me hard. 1703 Moxon Meek. Exerc. 
206 A Pin. .to fit hard and stiff into the round Hole. 1833 
L. Ritchie Wand, by Loire 241 Bound hard and fast. 

5. So as to be hard ; to hardness. (Often quali- 
fying a pa. pple. See also 8 d.) 

1340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 6455 pus may men se by an 
egge hard dight, How heven and erthe and helle standes 
right. C1465 Eng. Chron., Hen. VI (Camden 1856) 55 
The Thamise and othir grete rivers were so hard frosen 
that hors and cariage my5te passe ovir. 1563 W. Fulkb 
Meteors (1640) 10 Being very neere compact, and as it were 
hard tempered together. 163a J. Lee Short Survey 12 
Lapland, where all rivers, .and lakes are bard frozen. 1766 
Lane in Phil. Trans. LVII. 456 A piece of common tobacco- 

?ipe hard-baked. 1854 Ronalds & Richardson Cfum. 
Whnol. (ed. 2) I. 124 The coke should be hard burnt, 
b. On a hard surface, floor, etc. 
1577 B. Googe Heresbach's Husb. iv. (1586) 161 The 
harder they lie, the sooner they fatte. ^ 1607 Topsell 
Four-f. Beasts (1658) 237 That so he may lie soft and stand 
hard. 1886 Stevehson Kidnapped xviii. 173 ' Ve maun lie 
bare and hard, and brook many an empty belly.' 

6. In close proximity, of time or place ; close. 
Hard upon (on), close before or after so as to press 
upon. Now chiefly in to run (a person) hard. See 
also Hard by. 

c 1410 Love Bonavent. Mirr. xxviii. (Sherard MS.), An- 
I swerde harde ageyn reprouynge h«m. 1506 Guvlforde 
I Pi tgr. (Camden) 62 I We) laye amost harde abrode the grete 
1 v ggby rokkes. 1526 Tindale Acts xviii. 7 Whose house 
ioyned harde to the sinagoge. 1535 Coverdale Job xvii. i, 
I am hard at deathes dore. — Ps. xxi[ib 11 Trouble is 
harde at honde. 158a N. Lichepield tr. Castanheda y s 
Cona. E. Ind. xii. 29 b, The King, .came in a great boate 
hard to our Fleete. 1598 Barckley Felic. Man (1631) 
519 The shee-wolfe. .whose covetousnesse is followed hard 
at the heeles with envy. 1771 Foote Maid 0/ B. m. 
Wks. 1799 If. 230 You are hard upon sixty. 1813 Scott 
Trierm. n. Interl. i, While conjuring wand Of English oak 
is hard at hand. 1864 D. G. Mitchell Sev. Stor. 285 It 
was now hard upon three o'clock. 1865 Thackeray in 
Daily Newt (1896) 27 Jan. 4/7 Who will ooe of these days 
run you hard for the Presidentship. 1897 F. Hall in N. $ Q. 
17 Apr. 310/t Incongruity which trenches hard on nonsense. 

b. Naut. Expressing the carrying of an action 
to its extreme limits, as in hard-a-lec, -a-port> 
-a-starboard, -a-weathcr; see the second elements. 
(Hence hard-a-ported, hard-a-starboarded pa. 



1 pples., put hard a- port, a-starboard. Also hard- 
a-wcather able to stand the utmost rigours of 
the weather.) 

1549 Compl. Scot. vi. 40 Hail doune tbe steir burde lufe 
harde a burde. 1679 Sturmy Mariner's Mag. (1684) *5 
The bclm is bard aweather. 1707 Lond. Gas. No. 4380/2 
We clap'd our Helm hard a Starboard. 1800 Weems 
Washington xi. (1877) 151 Washington then seized the helm, 
with a gallant hard -a-lee. 1848 Blackw. Mag. LX1I1. 87 
[He] wore a remarkably bard- a- weather pilot-coat. 1883 
Law Times Rep. XLIX. 332/2 The Margaret .. had ber . . 
helm hard-a starboarded. 189a Ibid. LXVI1. 251/1 The 
pilot ordered the helm of tbe Merchant Prince to be ported, 
and shortly afterwards to be hard-a-portedL 

f 7. Parsimoniously. Obs. rare. 

1711 Steele Sped. No. 155 r 3 The Rogues buy as hard 
as the plainest and modestest Customers they have. 

8. In Comb., qualifying ppl. adjs., to which hard 
is always united by a hyphen when they are used 
attributively, and generally also when they are 
usedpredicativelyunless the order is reversed ; thus, 

* A hard-boiled egg *, ' Do von prefer it hard- 
boiled ? ' 1 Will yon have it boiled hard ? \ The 
advb. is used thus in nearly all its senses, and the 
number of combinations is unlimited. Examples : 

a. With effort, strenuously, violently, etc., 
as hard-biting, -contested, -drinking, -driving, 
-foitght, -hitting, -ridden, -riding, -swearing, -trot- 
ting, -worked, -working, etc. b. With hardship, 
severely, etc., as hard-besetting, -bested, -bred, 
-faring, -judging, -kept, -living, -pressed, -used, etc. 

c. With difficulty, as hard-acquired, -bought, 
-earned, -gained, -got, -learnt, -won, -wrung, etc. 

d. So as to be hard, tight, etc., as hard- baked, 
•beaten, 'boiled, -braced, -cured, -dried, -pressed, etc. 

e. hard-bound, slow in action ; costive, consti- 
pated; hard-drawn, drawn when cold, as wire; 
t hard-holding, close-fisted, niggardly ; + hard- 
laced, strait-laced, strict and precise; hard-spun, 
tightly twisted in spinning. 

1858 W. Ellis Vis. Madagascar viii. 206 *Hard-baked 
reddish earth. 159a Shaks. Ven, $ Ad. 985 O *hard- 
believing love, bow strange it seems Not to believe, and 
yet too credulous ! 1634 Milton Camus 857 In •hard- 
besetting need. 1833 Marrvat P. Simple xxv, We found 
*hard-boiled eggs, bread, and a smoked mutton-ham, 1741 
Richardson Pamela. (1824) I. 157 The *hard-bought vic- 
tory. 1735 Pope Ep. Arbuthnot 182 The Bard . . strains, 
from *hard-bound brains, eight lines a year. 163a Brome 
Northertt Lasse 1. i. Wks. 1873 I. 1 Some *Hard-bred 
Citizen. 1780 Naibne in Phil. Trans. LXX. 334 A piece 
of * hard -drawn iron wire. 1875 Howells Foregone Concl. 
viii. 119 * Hard-drinking, hard-riding, bard -swearing, fox- 
hunting English parsons. 1770 Burke Pres. Discont. (T. >, 
To take their *hard-earned bread from tbe lowest offices. 
1847-9 Helps Friends in C. Ser. 1. (1854) 1. 28 The hard- 
earned gains of civil society. 1864 Burton Scot Abr. 1. it 
91 The *hard -fighting clans near the Border, a 1666 Fan- 
shaw On Ld. Strafford's Trial (T.), [The] *hard-fought 
field. 1839 Thirlwall Greece VI. 175 Defeated in a bard- 
fought battle. 1889 Spectator 12 Oct., He was swift, 
adroit, *hard -hitting. 1580 Sidney Arcadia (1622) 206 
Like a *hard-kept warde new come to his lands. 1581 J. 
Bell H addon's Ansiv. Osor. 194 So sparyng a niggard, 
and *hardelaced. 1878 J. P. Hopps Princ. Relig. iv. 17 
All life's hard-earned virtues and *hard-learnt lessons. j8s* 
R. S. Surtees Sponge's Sp. Touriv. 17 A *hard-riding .. 
sort of sportsman. 1664 Pepys Diary (1879) HI* 2 7 A 
*hard-troiting sorrell horse, a 1845 Hood The Mary 58 

* Hard won wages, on the perilous sea. 1774 Goixsm. Nat. 
Hist. (1790) 11. 224 (Jod.) The *hardworkiog wives of the 
peasants. 1856 Kane Arct. Expl. I. xxviii. 371 Five 
nights' camping out in the snow, with hard-working days 
between. 1605 Svlvesteb Du Bartas 11. ii i. iv. Captahws 
786 A rude Clown, whose * hard- wrought hands, before 
Nothing but spades, coulters, and bils had bore. 

+ Hard, v. Obs. [OE. heardian = OS. harddn 
(MDu.j MLG., Du., LG. harden), OHG. hartfa 
and harldn (MHG. harten), orig. inlrans., f. hard- 
adj. Hard ; but already in late OE. used also for 
the cognate trans, vb. hi^rdan, hyrdan = OFris. 
herda, OS. giherdian, OHG. hartian, her tan, 
ON. herda, Goth, ga hardjan to make hard.] 

1. intr. To be or become hard. lit. and Jig. 

c 1000 Sax. Leechd. 1. 76 SeoS bonne ba wyrte o5 ban heo 
heardige. <i iaa$ After. R. 220 Ure Louerd spared a 
uormest be junge & be feblc.Auh so sone so he isihS ham 
hearden^he let arisen & awakenen weorre.^ 138a Wvclif 
Ps. Ixxxix. 6 Inwardli harde he and waxe drie. 1398 Tre- 
visa Barth. De P. R. xix. Ixi. (1495) 898 Wexe meltyth . . 
in hete and hardyth in colde. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 227/1 
Hardyn, or growyn harde, dureo, induresco. 

2. trans. To make hard, harden, a. lit. 

c 1000 Sax. Leecfid. 11. 188 pset wyrmS and heardab bone 
magan. 1398 TaEviSA Barth. De P. R. vn. xiv. (1495) 233 
Medycynes that drye and harde. c 1420 Pallad. on Husb. 
1. 436 When that is drie . . harde hit wel. c 1440 Promp. 
Parv. 227/1 Hardyn, or make harde, induro. 1491 Caxton 
Vitas Patr. (W. de W. 1405) 1. xxxiii. 28 a/i A salte humour, 
the whyche by the hete of the sonne. .was harded as yce. 

b. Jig. To deprive of feeling or emotion; to 
render callous, obstinate, or obdurate. 

c 1205 Lav. 5871 And auer ale god mon harde [^1875 
hardi] hine sulue. c 1380 Wvclif Sel. Wks. III. 324 Here- 
tikis hardid in here Errour. 138a — Exod. xiv. 8 The Lord 
hardide the herte of Pharao. c 1440 Capgrave Life St. 
Kath. iv. 1098 Soo ar ?e harded with obstinacye. a 1618 
Sylvester Job Triumph. 1. 723 He sees their harts y' 
I hard them In Guiles and Wiles. 



HARD AND FAST. 

Hence Harded ppl. a. ; Harding vol. sb. and 
ppl a. 

rx386 Chaucer Sqr.'s T. 237 Hardyng of metal. 1398 
Trevisa Earth. De P. R. vit. lxx. (1495) 291 Hardyng 
medycyne rennyth the matere. 1412-20 Lydg. Chron. Troy 

III. xxvii, His herded herte of stele. 1620 Shelton Quix. 

IV. xxvi. 205 Bodies of harded Cork trees. 

Hard and fast, a. 

1. Naut. (Seequot. 1867.) 

1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk., Hard and fait. Said of 
a ship on shore. 1895 Lo. C. E. Paget A utobiog. iv. U896) 
80 Finding the ship hard and fast, he had nothing for it but 
to remain quietly on board. 

2. Rigidly laid down and adhered to. 

1867 T. \V. Henley Sp. in Ho. Com. 11 Apr., Whether the 
franchise is to be limited by a hard and fast line. — 28 May, 
The House has deliberately, after long consideration, deter- 
mined to have no 1 hard and fast line '. 1867 W. H. Gregory 
Sp. in Ho. Com. 28 May, What were the whole of the fancy 
franchises but 4 a hard and fast line ' ? It was very easy to 
affix a nickname. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) I. 412 Who are 
the wicked, and who are the good, whom we venture to 
divide by a hard and fast line ? x88i J. Evans Anc. Bronze 
Imptem. i. 1 It is impossible to fix any hard and fast limits 
for the close of the Stone Period. 1890 Bp. Stubbs Primary 
Charge 45 We are none of us in a condition to lay down a 
hard and fast rule about inspiration. 

Hardback (haMdboek). a. Name in West 
Indies of a coleopterons insect. 

1750 G. Hughes Barbadoes 82 The Hardback. This fly 
is about half an inch long . . Its membranaceous wings are 
defended with sheaths or shell-wings. 

b. Name of a river fish of Central America. 

1883 J. G ; Wood in Sunday Mag. Nov. 676/2 Many of these 
rivers are inhabited by a fish (Callichthys) popularly called 
the Hassar or Hardback. 

Hard-bake (haudb^k), [f. Hard a. + Bake 

v. and sb.~\ A sweetmeat made of boiled sugar or 
treacle with blanched almonds ; * almond toffee \ 

1825 Hone Evcry*day Bk. I. 51 Show-glasses, containing 
. .hard-bake, brandy-balls, and bull's-eyes. 1848 Thackeray 
Van. Fair Ivi, A taste . . for hardbake and raspberry tarts. 

attrib. 1849 Thackeray Pendennis Il.v, Brandy* ball and 
hardbake vendors. 

Hardbeam (ba'jdbfm). ? Obs. [f. Hard a. + 
Beam tree.] Tbe Hornbeam, Carpinits Betulus. 

c 1000 Sax. Leechd. I. 398 jElces treowcynnes .. butan 
heardan beaman. 1545 Ascham Toxot/t. (Arb.) 123 Steles be 
made of diuerse woodes as brasell,. .hardbeame [etc.]. 1397 
Geraroe Herbal 1296 It is also called . . in English Horn- 
beame, Hardbeame, Yoke Elme, and in some places Witch 
hasell. 1801 Strutt S forts $ Past. n. i. 54 I Arrows] made 
of oak, hardbeam, or birch. 

Hard-bitten, a. [f. Hard adv. + Bitten pa. 
pple. (bere used actively: cf. ill- spoken). .] Given 
to hard biting ; tough in fight. 

1784 Sir M. Hunter Jml. (1894) 65 So hard-bitten an 
animal that all the torture you can use will not make him 
leave his hold. 1815 Scorr Guy M. Itii, They will be hard- 
bitten terriers will worry Dandie. 1857 Hughes Tom Brown 
11. viii, Such hard-bitten, wiry, whiskered fellows. 

Hard by, prep, and adv. Somewhat arch. 
[Hard adv. o + By prep, and adv.] 

A. prep. Close by; in close proximity to; close 
to, very near to. (Now only of place.) 

1526 Tindale Acts xxvii. 7 We saled harde by the costes 
off Candy. 1659 £>• Impr. Sea 575 note, Your ships 
were hard by drowning. 1682 Milton Hist. Mosc. v. Wks. 
1738 II. 143 They saw many Whales very monstrous hard 
by their Ships. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. v. 628 Hard by 
the remains of Monmouth were laid the remains of Jeffreys. 

B. adv. In close local proximity ; close by, very 
near ; f also trans/, close at hand in time. 

'535 CoveaoALE Qbad. 15 The daye off the Lorde is 
barde by vpon all Heithen. 1590 Greene Mourn. Garm. 
(1616) 43, I will place thee in a Farmc house of mine hard 
by adioming. 171 7 Berkeley Tour in Italy 19 Jan. Wks. 
1871 IV. 527 Hard by we saw the remains of the circus of 
Sallustius. 1800 Woaosw. Pet Lamb 58 Our cottage is 
hard by. 1886 Ruskin Praeterita I. ix. 300 The lily of the 
valley wild in the copses hard by. 

Hard(e, ohs. pa. t. of Hear ; obs. f. Hoard. 

Hardel(l, obs. forms of Hurdle. 

Hardely, obs. form of Hardily, Hardly. 

Harden (haMd'n), v. [f. Hard a. + -en « : cf. 
ON. hartina, which is, however, only intr. Harden 
has taken the place of OE. heardian, ME. hard-en, 
to Hard.] 

I. trans. L To render or make hard ; to indnrate. 
c moo OaMtN 1487 Tu. .grindesst itt [corn], and cnedesst itt, 
And harrdnesst itt wibb haete. Ibid. 1567 pu bakesst Godess 
laf And harrdnesst itt hurrh haete. 1513 Douglas Mneis 

vi. xii. 55 The spot of filth hardynit \concretant labetn] in 
the spreit 1555 Eden Decades 97 Pykes and dartes hardened 
at the endes with fyere. 1632 J. Lee Snort Surv. 12 Fishes 
dryed and hardened with the frost. 17x0 J. Clarke 
RohauWs Nat. Phil. (1729) I. 159 The Heat must be but 
moderate, to harden Bodies. 1793 [see 7]. i860 Tynoall 
Glac. 1. xi. 73 The snow was hardened by the night's frost. 

trans/, &nd/g. 1733 Pope Ess. Man in. 193 Thy Reason 
..shall. . Entangle Justice in her net of Law, And right, too 
rigid, harden into wrong. 1856 H. Rogers Ess. II. viii. 
373 The strong metaphorical language of Christ became 
hardened into the doctrine of Transubstantiation. 1874 
Green Short Hist.W. § 3. 177 The rise of a lawyer class was 
everywhere hardening customary into written rights. 1880 
Earle Philol. E. T. § 405 Many of these [adjectives] are 
hardened into substantives, as commandant, inhabitant. 

+ 2. To render bold or stout in action; to em- 
bolden, confirm ; to incite to action. Obs. 

ri2oo Ormin 1574 Itt hardnebb all J>e gode manness 
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heorrte, To bolenn . .All batt tatt iss unnsellbe. 13 . . K. Alt's. 
1200 He . . hardneth al his men. 1375 Rarhour Bruce xn. 
500 The horss with spuris hardnyt thai. c 1470 [see 
Hardened a. 2]. 1658 Cleveland Unstick Rampant 
Wks. (1687) 502 Grcyndcob's Stubbornness hardens on the 
Clowns. 

3. To make difficult of impression or emotion ; 
to make callous or unfeeling. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 5908 pe hert o pharaon. .es mar Hardend 
for mi sau ban ar. 1382 Wyclif Ps. xciv. [xcv.] 8 Wileth not 
hardne ?oure hertis. 161 1 Bible John xii. 40 He hath 
blinded their eyes, and hardened their heart. 1712 Steele 
Sped. No. 456 f 1 Men hardened beyond the Sense oi 
Shame or Pity. 1735 Berkeley Querist § 300 The disbelief 
of a future state hardeneth rogues against the fear of death. 
1825 Lytton Falkland 54, I hardened my heart against his 
voice. 

4. To make persistent or obdurate in a course of 
action or state of mind. 

c 1400 Destr. Troy 0966 His hert was so hardonet all in 
bote loue. 1615 J. Stephens Satyr. Ess. 272 Sacke and 
strong Hquours hardens him in his custome. 168 x Drydkh 
Abs. <y Achit. 145 Harden'd in Impenitence. 1826 Scott 
Woodst. vi, He hardened himself, .to the act. 1885 Manch. 
Exam. 6 May 4/7 It would.. confirm and harden her in a 
policy of settled hostility to this country. 

f 5. To maintain stiffly, affirm. Obs. 

c 1200 Ormin 18219 Te}} wolldenn blibeli} Harrdnenn, 3ifF 
batt te^j mihhtenn, patt te^re Bapptisstess fulluhht Wass 
bettre. a 1300 Cursor M. 12239 He hardens [Fair/, arguis ; 
Trin. argueb of] suilkin thing pat i nc wat end ne be- 
ginning. 

6. To make firm and tight. 

"5*3 Fitzherb. Husb. § 126 For with the wyndynge of 
the edderynges : thou dost lose thy stakes & therfore tbey 
must nedes be dryuen newe and hardened agayne. 1769 
Falconer Diet. Marine (1789), Retcnue, fastened, or har- 
dened borne in its place. Ibid. G b^ The forelock, .is thrust 
through a narrow hole .. where it is hardened home by a 
hammer. 1882 Nares Seamanship (ed. 6) 205 Studding-sail 
tacks, .will, .want hardening out. 

7. To render hardy, robust, or capable of endur- 
ance. Chiefly of the physical constitution. 

1577 B. Googe HeresbacJCs Husb. 1. (1586) 6 b, Being 
hardened with labour in peace, they might the better be 
able to abyde the travayle of warres. 1601 R. Johnson 
Kingd. <$■ Commw. (1603) 4 The sharpenes of the place 
which doth harden them. 1793 Beddoes Calculus 162 It is 
not true.. that cold hardens children as it hardens steel. 
1852^ Beck's Florist Aug. 174 The principal secret of pre- 
serving half-hardy plants over the winter with indifferent 
accommodation, lies in their being rooted earlyand gradually 
hardened afterwards. 1875 Ruskin Hor tus Inclusus (1887) 
34^ [They] never put me through any trials to harden me, or 
give me decision of character. 

8. Phonetics. To make a sound * bard Cf. 
Hard a. 16. 

1871 Public Sch. Lat. Gram. § 12. 8 Poets sometimes . . 
harden v- vocalis into v- consonans : as, geneva for ge-nu-a. 
II. inlr. 0. To become hard. 

c 1420 Liber Cocorum (1862) 37 In play and water bou 
kast hit schalle, To harden. 1596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's 
H is/. Scot. I. 47 A mater that wirkis out of the stanes, and 
hardnes throuch the calde nature of the Sey. 1796 Morse 
Amer. Geog. II. 114 As they are of a petrifying quality, they 
harden, .into various forms. 1833 Lardner Manuf. Metal 
II. 314 Pure iron may. .be superficially converted^ into steel, 
so as to harden, temper, and receive a fine polish. 1847 
Tennyson Princ. 111. 254 That we might . . watch The sandy 
footprint harden into stone. 

Jig. 1863 Geo. Eliot Romola 111. xiv, That cold dislike 
. .was hardening within him. 1891 Eng. lilustr. Mag. Oct. 
65 The weather was hardening into what promised to be 
half a gale. 1891 Law Times XC1I. 99/2 This natural 
sequence hardened first into custom and then into law. 

10. To become hard in feeling, emotion, consti- 
tution, etc. 

1667 Milton P. L. t. 572 Now his heart Distends with 
pride, and bardning in his strength Glories. 1780 Cowper 
Progr. Err. 590 There hardening by degrees, till douhle 
steeled, Take leave of nature's God, and God revealed. 
1865 Kingsley Herew. ii. 64 He hardened into a valiant 
man. 1873 Miss Thackeray Old Kensington xii. 105 
Though he might have softened to Lady S., he now hardened 
to himself. 1884 Pae Eustace 62 He said they would soon 
harden to the work. 

11. Comm. Of prices: To become higher, to rise ; 
to stiffen. Cf. Habd a. 15. 

1674-91 Rav N. C. Words 24 s. v., The Market Hardens, 
i. e. Things grow dear. 1828 Craven Dial., Harden, to 
advance in price ; * t' corn rayther hardens '. 1882 Daily 
Tel. 4 May, Prices are hardening on the Continent. 

Hence Ha*rdening vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

1630 R. Johnson's Kingd. Commw. 234 By hardning 
and custome. 1725 Pope Odyss. ix. 292 Half the white 
stream to hardening cheese he prest. 1823 J. Badcock Dom. 
Amusem. 138 The plate .. has received an injury in the 
hardening. 1885 J. J. M anley in Brit. A Int. Comp. 18 The 
butter is placed in a Danish cooler or hardening box. 

Harden, herden, hurdenChaid'n, baud n), 
sb. and a. local. Forms : a. 5-7 hardin, -yn, 5-9 
harden, 6-9 harding. 0. 5-9herden, 6-9 hur- 
den. [Belongs to Hards sb. ; it is prob. a deriva- 
tive in -en rather than the OE. heorda7t i ME. herden 
sb. pi., and may have been orig. adj., although the 
sb. use appears earlier in our quots. Harden appears 
to be northern and eastern; herden, hurden midl. 
and western ; some northern dialects have tbe form 
Harn, q.v.] 

A. sb. A coarse fabric made from tbe bards of 
flax or hemp. 

c 1430 Durham MS. Cell. Roll, Pro viij uln. panni vo- 
cati Herdyng, ij s. 146a J. Paston in P. Lett. No. 449 



HARD PERN. 

II. 101 Nat withstandyng, ther herden at Wyggenalle shall 
be don this day. 1495 Nottingham Rec. 111. 38 Duoparca 
linthiaminum de harden. 1570 Bury Wills (Camden) 156 
One payer of sheets of hurden. 1615 Markham Eng. 
Housttv. ii. v. (1668) 134 That which comes from the flaxe 
being a little towed again in a pair of Wooll Cards, will 
make a course harding. 1708 T. Ward Eng. Re/. 11.(1716) 
235 (D.) A shirt he had made of coarse harden, A collar-band 
not worth a farthing. 1881 D. C. Murray Joseph's CoatU. 
xxiv. 257 The tumbled herden which did duty for linen, 
b. attrib. and Comb. 

i6ox Holland Pliny xix.l, After the stalkes of the Flax 
be wel dried, they are to be beaten and punned.. with an 
hurden mallet or tow-beetle, a 1652 Brome City Wit IV. ii. 
Wks. 1873 1. 348 You hurden smock'd sweaty sfuttery. 
B. adj. Made of harden. 

1522 Test. Ebor. (Surtees) V. 147 A hardyn apperon. 1542 
Richmond. Wills (Surtees) 31 Item vij score of lyn game, 
and iiij score of hardyng game vij 1 . viij* 1 . 1545 Ascham 
Toxoph. (Arb.) u8 An herden or wullen cloth waxed. 1641 
Best Farm. Bks. (Surtees) 67 A course hempe or harden 
cloath. a 1652 Brome New Acad. in. i. Wks. 1873 II. 47 
The hurden smock with lock ram upper-bodies, a 1763 
Sh*tn stone Ess., QnDress (1765) 124 The country-fellow, .ap- 
pears genteel . . when he is hedging in his hurden frock. 1824 
Mrs. Sherwood Waste Not 11, 2 They wore a Itnsey petti- 
coat and herden apron. 1887 D. C. Murray Old Blazer's 
Hero (1889) 87 With a corner of her herden apron, 
f b. Clothed in harden. Ohs. 

1658 Cleveland Rustick Rampant Wks. (1687) 453 The 
. . Ring-leaders of the hurden rustick RaggamufBns. 

Hardened (baud^d), ppl. a. [f. Harden v. 
+ -edi.] 

1. Rendered hard, indurated. 

1590 Spenser F. Q. 1. xi. 24 Upon his crest the hardned 
yron fell. 1676 Dryden Aurengz. 1. i. 365 The laborious 
Hind Whose harden'd Hands did long in Tillage toil. 1874 
Boutell Arms % Arm. ii. 38 Bronze or hardened brass. 

2. Rendered unfeeling or callous ; bard-hearted ; 
obdurately settled or determined in a course. 

c 137s Sc. Leg. Saints, Mathias 455 Sum sa hardnyt ware 
bat bai Vald trew til byme be na way. c 1470 Henry 
Wallace x. 283 Thai hardnyt hors fast on the gret ost raid. 
1576 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 65 Some are.. so hardened., 
that they care not for their countrie. a 1605 Montcomerik 
Devot. Poems iv. 59 Stoup, hardint hairt, befor the Lord. 
1722 De Foe Plague (1754) 42 The very Buryers of the 
Dead, who were the hardnedest Creatures in Town. 1740 
Wesley Wks. (1872) I. 285, I was desired to pray with an 
old hardened sinner. 1850 Scoresbv Whaleman's Advent. 
(1859) I2 4 The most hardened grumbler. 

Hence Ka rdeuedness. 

1571 Golding Calvin on Ps. xxxii. 3 The hardenednesse 
of our flesh. 1790 G. Walker Senn. II. xxix. 309 A kind 
of brutality and hardendness. 

Hardener (ha-id'nai). [f. Harden v. + -er 
One who hardens; spec, one whose work is to 
harden metals ; one who case-hardens guns, etc. 

1611 Cotgr., Affermisseur . .a stiffener, hardner. 1755 » n 
Johnsoh. 1845 P. Parley's Ann. VI. 181 Misfortune is not 
a hardener of the heart. 1881 Academy 8 Jan. 30 A grand 
zoologist, not a "mere hardener and slicer of microscopic 
stuff. 1886 Pall Mall G. 15 May 14/1 When the grinding 
is completed the blades are returned to the hardeners to be 
reset. 

Harderian (hajdio-rian), a. Anal. [f. the 
name of J. J. Harder (Swiss anatomist 1656-1711) 
+ -Ian. ] Harderian gland : the lubricating gland 
of the nictitating membrane or ( third eyelid , in the 
inner angle of the eye of birds and some mammals. 

1835-6 Todd Cycl. Anat. I. 307/1. 1839 Ibid. V. 543/1 
Ruminants are provided with an Harderian gland. 

tHardfast,a. Obs.-° Dense. Hence Hardfast- 
ness nonce-wd., density. 

1674 N. Fairfax Bulk % Selv. 147 For the sake of its 
hardfastness or closeness. 

Ha rd-favoured, a. arch. [See Hard a. 13 
and Favour sb. 9.] Having a hard or unpleasing 
4 favour *, appearance, or look ; ill-favoured, ugly. 

1513 More in Grafton Chron. (1568) II. 758 Richard the 
thirde sonne. .was. .hard favoured of visage, a 159* Greene 
& Lodge Looking Glasse Wks. (Rtldg.) 141/1 As bard- 
favoured a devil as ever 1 saw. 1768 Boswell Corsica iii. 
(ed. 2) 226 The Corstcans are in general of small stature, 
and rather hard-favoured. 1852 Dickens Bleak Ho. xix, 
Humouring the joke with a hard-favoured smile. 

Hence Haxdfa vonredness. 

1585 T. Washington tr. Nicholay's Voy. 11. viii. 42 Because 
of his hardfavourednesse and deformity, a 1665 J. Goodwin 
Filled w. the Spirit (1867) 56 The fat [kine] had need . . to 
have been, .twenty times seven times fatter than they were, 
to have wrought a cure upon the leanness and hard- 
fa vou redness of the other. 

Ha'rd-featured, a. [See Hard a. 13.] Hav- 
ing hard, harsh, or unpleasing features. 

1748 Smollett Rod. Rand. xlix. (1804) 338 A tall raw- 
boned man with a hard-featured countenance. 1836-7 
Dickens Sk. Boz (1850) 94/1 The old hard-featured man.. is 
a county Member. 1874 Motley Bameveld II. xxiii. 424 
A hard-featured but commanding and not uncomely woman. 

Hence Hardfea-Uiredness. 

1856 Ruskin Mod. Paint. IV. v. xix. § 22 That absence of 
perception of the Beautiful, which introduced a general 
hardfeaturedness of figure into all German and Flemish 
early art. 

Hard fern. A general name for ferns of the 
genus Lomaria, as the Northern Hard Fem, 
Lomaria {Blechmtm) Spicant, of Enrope. 

1828 Sir J. Smith Eng. Flora IV. 316 Blechnnm boreale, 
Northern Hard -fern. 1830 Hooker Brit. Flora 449. 1862 
Ansted Channel /si. 11. viii. (ed. 2) 182 The blechnnm, 
or hard fern, is plentiful in both islands. 



HARD-FISTED. 

HaTd-fisted, a. [Cf. Hard a. 9.] Stingy, 
niggardly. 

a 1656 Bp. Hall Balm o/Gilead(T.\ None are so gripplc 
and hard-fisted as the childless. 1890 Daily News 9 Sept. 
4/7 Women.. this soft-handed but hard-fisted sex. 

Hence Hardfl stedness. 

1869 Marq. Salisburv Sp, in Ho. Lords 22 Ju\y, A spirit 
of hard-fistedness which even Shylock would have envied. 

HaTdhack. U.S. [f. Hard a. + (?) Hack *'.] 
A low shrub, Spiraea tomentosa, common in New 
England, having dense terminal panicles of rose- 
colonred or white flowers. 

1851 S. Juod Margaret II. i. (Ward) 198 A bunch of the 
white hardhack, a cream- like flower, innerly blushing. 
1866 Lowell Biglow P. Introd. Poems 1890 II. 203 Our 
narrow New England lanes . . where no belter flowers were 
to be gathered than golden rod and hardhack. 

Hardhake : see Hardhaw. 
HaTd-handed, a. 

1. Having hard hands, from manual labour. 

1590 Shaks. Mids. N. v. i.72 Hard handed meo, that 
worfee in Athens heere, Which oeuer Iabour'd in their 
mindes till now. 1883 S. C. Hall Retrospect 1. 271 The 
hard-handed men of the working classes. 

f 2. Niggardly, penurious, close-fisted. Obs. 

1593-5 Norden Spec. Brit. t Msex 11. (1598* 16 More or 
lesse, as the passengers were bountiful! or hard-handed. 

3. Ruling with a firm or cruel hand ; severe. 

1611 Milton Reform, u. (1851) 36 The easie, or hard- 
handed Monarchy^. 1784 Cowper Task m. 827 The cruel 
gripe That lean hard-handed poverty inflicts. 

Hence Hardhandedness. 

1885 A. Maclaren Week Day Addr. 126 The insolence 
and hardhandedness of Roman rule. 

fHaT&haw. Obs. [Cf. Hardhead 1 6.] Knap- 
weed. Also Hardhake. 

c 1450 Aiphiia (Anecd. Oxon.) 83 lacea nigra .. Bui wed 
uel hardhaw. 14. . MS. Trin. Coll. Canib. R. 14, 32 Jacea 
nigra, Hardhake. 

HaTdhead *, hard-head. 

1. A hard-headed person ; one not easily moved ; 
one dull of intellect. 

1510 HoftMAN Vulg. 63 Some men counte them nygardis 
and nardheedis that wyll haue a rekenynge of exspensis. 
1576 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 36 A flintie fellowe and a hard 
head. 1650 Bulwer Anthropomet. 22 Hard-head and 
Block-head, terms of reproach with us. 1848 Dvrivage 
Stray Subj. no (Farmer) Most of the passengers had dis- 
appeared for the night, and only a knot of hard-heads were 
left upon deck. 

+ 2. A contest of hutting with the head. Also 
hard-heads. Obs. 

1 681 DavDEN Spanish Friar v. 11, 1 have been at hard- 
head with your butting citizens. 1687 — Hind <$• P. it. 443 
Both play at hard-head till they break their brains. 1831 
Scott J ml. 16 Oct., He has been at hard-heads with the 
rogues, and come off with advantage. 

3. The name of several fishes : a. The sea scor- 
pion or father-lasher, Coitus scorpius. b. The 
grey gurnard, Trigla gurnardus. C. The men- 
haden {New England). 

1803 Sibbald Hist. Fife $ Kinross 128 (Jam.) Scorpius 
major nostras ; our fishers call it Hardhead. 18x0 Neill 
List 0/ Fishes 14 (Jam.) Trigla Gumardus. Crooner or 
Crointer. It is known hy a variety of other names, as 
Captain Hardhead [etc.]. 1837 Hawthorne Twice-told T. 
(1851) II. vL 91 The very air was fishy, being perfumed 
with dead sculpins, hardheads, and dogfish. 1867 Smyth 
Sailor's Word-ok. , Hard-head . . on our coasts the father- 
lasher or sea-scorpion, Cottus scorpius. 

4. The Califoroian grey whale, Rhachiancctes 
glaucus : so called from its habit of butting boats. 

186a Merc. Marine Mag. VII. 213 They have a variety 
of names among whalemen, as ' Hard-head \ ' Devil-fish '. 

5. The ruddy dnck, Erismatura rubida, more 
fully called hard-headed dipper (Atlantic Coast, 
U.S.) {Cent Diet) 

6. The plant Koapweed. Also hard-heads. 
1704 'NlsHViH Rousseau's Bot. xxvi. 401 Common or Black 

Knap-weed . . which the country people in some places call 
Hard-heads. 1828 Craven Dial., Hard-heads, Knapweed. 
x86z Miss Pratt Flower. PI. III. 250 Hard-head. 

7. A variety of sponge. 

1883 Fisheries Exhib. Catal. (ed. 4) 160 The principal 
varieties, .are known as sheep-wool, white reef, abaco velvet, 
dark reef, boat, hardhead, grass, yellow and glove. 

8. A residnal alloy of tin, iron, and arsenic, pro- 
duced in the refining of tin. 

188 1 in Raymond Mining Gloss. 

HaTdhead 2 . Obs. exc. Hist Also hardit. 
p A corruption of F. hardit hardi (in Cotgr. ardt't 
ardy) Hardy; said to be from hardi, surname of 
Philip III of France, under whom the coin was first 
issned.] A Scottish copper coin of Mary and 
James VI, of the value of about three halfpence 
English money. App. the same as the Lion. 

1563 in Pitcairn Crim. Trials Scotl. I. 440 Convict of 
contirfeeting of the prenting irnes..of ane'Lyone callit be 
Hardheid. a 157a Knox Hist. Re/. Wks. 1846 1. 365 (MS. G) 
Dayhe than- was suche numbers of Lions (alias called Hard- 
heids) prented, that the basenes lhairof maid all thingis 
exceiding dear. 1644 D. Hume Hist. Douglas 334 Jam.) 
A certain brasse or copper coyne (called Hardheads). 1893 
Antiquary Mar. 10s Coins found in St. Queran's well 1869 
. .James VI hardheads or bodies. 

Ha-rd-headed, a. 1. lit Having a hard head. 

f 2. Not easily turned, as a horse ; Jig. obstinate, 
stubborn. Obs. 
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1583 Golding Calvin on Deut. x. 57 We bee hardheaded 
and thinke that all that euer is sayde is but a mockerie. 
1607 Topsell Four-/. Beasts (1658) 240 It must be regarded 
that the Horse in leading be not drawn after you, for so 
will he he made hard headed, unwilling to follow. 1642 
Chas. 1 Ansiu. to Earles 0/ Bristol % Dorset 7 By which 
we may rectificthis hard-headed distraction. 

3. Not easily influenced by sophistry or sentiment ; 
matter-of-fact, logical, practical. Cf. Hard a. 10. 

1779 Mad. D'Arblav Diary Oct., Mrs. Dickens is., a 
sensible, hard-headed woman. 1883 Pall Malt G. 14 Dec. 
1/1 Standing, .at Bradford before five thousand hard-headed 
Yorkshiremen. 1888 Bryce Amer. Conimw. II, lxxiv. 609 
A shrewd, cool, hard-headed man of business. 

Hence Hardheadedly adv. ; Hardh.ea dedness. 

1848 H, Rogers Ess. 1. vi. 317 A proof of his indomitable 
hard-headedness. 1886 Pall Mall G. 16 June 5/2 To deal 
with an irresponsible romancer thus hardheadedly may 
seem like breaking a butterfly on a wheel. 

HaTd-heart, a. arch. = Hard-hearted. 

1475 Bk. Noblesse 66 It wolde make an harde hert man to 
falle the teris of his yen. 1616 J. Lane Cont. Sqr.'s T. 
(Chaucer Soc.) \20note 5 Are they not hard-hart butchers 
remedies? 1895 Mas. K. T. Hikkson Miracle Plays v. 74 
O hard-heart little town I 

t Hard heart, v. Obs. [f. next.] trans. To 
make hard of heart, to render hard-hearted. 

1581 J. Bell Haddon y s Answ.Osor. 27 After the Duke 
had hard harted himselfe, and waxed insolently obstinate. 
Ibid. 246 Even so Pharao. .was. .hard harted by God. 

Ha*rd-hearted, a. [f. hard heart + -ed 2 .] 
Having a hard heart ; incapable of being moved to 
pity or tenderness ; unfeeling ; unmerciful. 

c 1205 Lav. 11990 Nes naeuere na mon iboren. .baet haeleS 
weore swa slacrc Ne swa hserd iheorted. 1340 Ham pole 
Pr. Consc. 7S05 Here es no man lyfand Swa hard-herted. 
e 1374 Chaucer Boeth. 11. metr. vi. 43 (Camb. MS.) He was 
so hard hertyd, bat he myhte ben domes man or luge of 
hyr dede beaute. c 1430 Hymns Virg. (1867) 126 V cowde 
not wepe, y was so hard hertyd. 1600 J. Pory tr. Leo's 
Africa 11. 51 Such a. .horrible conflicts, that . . would have 
affrighted any man, were he never so^ hard harted. 1613 
Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 736 Neither can the hard- 
hearted Rockes hreake these yeelding Vessels. 1708 Prior 
Turtle «$• Sparrow 2S7 She soon grew sullen; I hard-hearted. 
1855 Macaulav Hist. Eng. xiv. Ill, 400 That he might die 
the same hardhearted, wicked Jeffreys that he had lived. 

HenceHardhea*rtedlya<ft\ ; HardheaTtedness. 

1583 Golding Calvin on Deut. i. 3 Because of their hard- 
hart ednesse and stnbbomesse. Ibid.clxxxiv. 1142 Let vsdeale 
not so hardhearted lie. 1682 Sir T. BaowNE Chr. Mor. 67 
The dens . . where malice, hardheartedness, and oppression 
love to dwell. 1810 Bentham Packing (1821) 186 These are 
the sort of persons whom so hardhearted ly . . we see him 
thus devising plans for getting rid oC 1837 Syd. Smith 
Wks. (1867) II. 270 A hardheartedness produced by the 
long enjoyment of wealth and power. 

t Hardhede. Obs. rare ~ [f. Hard a. + -hede t 
-head.] Hardness. 

c 1440 Jacob's Well CE. E. T. S.) 236 In hy3e hylles of 
pryde am iiij. wyckednessys, bat arn, dryehed, hardhed, 
bareynhed, & a foul fall doun. 

tHardhewe. Obs. Also6hardewes. [app. 
f. Hard a. ; second element uncertain.] The wild 
Chicory, Cichorium Intybus. 

a 1500 Sloane MS. 5. 6/2 Cicoria . . AngOice] hardhewe, 
1548 Turner Names of Herbes (1881) 44 Intybus syluestris 
. . in englishe Succory or hardewes. 

t Ha*rd-hewer. Obs, A stonemason. 

1447-8 in Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) 1. 400, xxiiij 
masons of kent called hard hewers. £1515 Cocke Lorelfs 
B. (Percy Soc) 0 Tylers, brycke leyers, harde hewers. 
1548 Act 2 <$• 3 Edw. VI, c. 15 % 3 No person.. shall, .lett or 
disturbe any.Joyner, hardhewer, sawyer, tyler, pavyer, 
glasyer [etc]. 1602-3 Canterbury Marriage Licences (MS.), 
Will's Jacobe de ffolkston hardhewer. 1637 Articles for 
building Wye bridge cited in Pegge Kenticisms. 

!I Hardiesse (hard/Vs). [a. F. hardiesse 
(i2- 13th c in Hatz.-Darm.), f. hardi Hardy. 
Adopted from OFr. in 1 4-1 5th c. ; and anew as an 
alien loan-word in 18th c] Hardihood, boldness. 

1340 Ayenb. 83 Ine prouesse byeb bri binges to-deld, 
hardyesse strengpe an sledeuestnesse. 1300 Gower Conf. 1 . 
147 Cowardy Ittometh ioto hardiesse. 1475 Bk. Noblesse 
20 In lessing youre courage ne abating your hardiesse. 1761 
H. Walpole Lett. (1857) III. 4" (StanC) The frank 
hardiesse of the answer saved him. 183a Editu Rev. LV 1 . 
48 Fantastic or startling hardiesses of expression. 

fHaxclifly, adv. Obs. rare. [?repr. OF, har- 
divement, f. hardif hardy.] A by-form of Hardily, 

c 1500 Melusine xxxi, 231 They of poytou receyued them 
moch hardyfly, and wete it wel that there was grete losse of 
peple of bothe partyes. 

Hardihead (haudihed). arch. [f. Hardy a. 
+ -head.] =next. 

1579 Spenser Sheph, Col. Ded. 12 Crane pardon for my 
hardyhedde. 1590 — F. Q. I. iv. 38 Enflam'd with fury and 
fiers hardyhed. a 1764 Lloyd Progr. Envy Poet. Wks. 
1774 1. 139 Fly, reckless mortals, fly, in vain is hardy-head. 
1889 F. W. Bourdillon in Athenaeum 5 Oct. 454/1 True 
maiden art thou in thy dread ; True maiden in thy hardi- 
head. 

Hardihood (haudihud). [f. Hardy a. + -hood.] 
The quality or condition of being hardy. 

1. Boldness, hardiness ; audacity. 

1634 Milton Conius 650 With dauntless hardihood, And 
brandish'd blade, rush on him. 1849 Macaulav Hist. 
Eng. vii, More than one day . . was retrieved hy the hardi- 
hood with which he rallied his hroken battalions, i860 
Maury Phys. Geog. Sea ii. § 82 That the winds do make 
currents in the sea no one will have the hardihood to deny. 



HARDINESS. 

2. Robustness (of body or constitution), rare. 

1794 S. Williams Vermont 165 Amidst the rudeness and 
hardihood of the savage state. 1807 G. Chalmers Cale- 
donia 1. 11. vi. 304 The vigour of his mind was properly 
supported hy the hardyhood of his body. 1861 Delamer 
Ft. Card. 148 Their hardihood is not to be depended on, 
and they can only be trusted as conservatory plants here. 

Hardily ^ha jdili), adv. [f. Hardy a. + -ly 2,] 
In a hardy manner. 

1. Boldly; courageously, with hardihood. 

a 122$ Leg. Kath. 676 Hald hardiliche [v.r. herdeliche] on 
^set tu hauest higunncn. a 1300 Cursor M. 12953 Herdili 
\G6tt. hardlil he yode him nerr. 13. . Guy Warw. (A.) 2966 
Now..fi3t bai agin ardiliche. £-1430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode 
11. xxvi. (1869) 85 Go, quod she, hardiliche, with oute dred- 
inge rude entendement. 1596 Da lrym ple tr. Leslie's H ist. 
Scot. viti. 72 Nochtlheles he sparet nochtto speik hardilier. 
1600 Holland Livy 461 (R.) At the first the Gaules and 
Spanyards . . mainteined the conflict right hardily. 1799 
Bp. Horsley Speech July (R.), Confidently and hardily I 
make the assertion, and 1 challenge confutation, i860 
Pusev Min. Proph. 313 They could foretell hardily, 
because they could not yet be convicted of untruth. 

f 2. Robustly ; not tenderly. Obs. rare. 

1674 N. Cox Gent I. Re ere at. rv. (1686) 41 Horses that 
run ahroad all Winter, which however hardily bred, and 
kept [etc.]. 1748 Richardson Clarissa (i8n) III. iii. 29 She 
loves to use herself hardily. 1793 Beddoes Catarrh 167 
Among those hardily brought up. 

f 3. Parenthetically. = It may be boldly said ; 
freely, certainly, assuredly, by all means. In later 
use changed through hardely to hardly. Obs. 

£1300 Cursor M. 23767 (Edin.) Hardilik \v.r. hardeli] es 
he cuard, bat nankin part mai pol of hard, c 1386 Chaucer 
Merch.. T. 68 Alle othere mane re giftes, hardily {so 4 MSS. ; 
2 hardely] . . alle been giftes of Fortune, c 1400 Destr. 
Troy 1934 pou hardly no hede of bi hele toke . . When bou 
entrid our He. r 1440 Capgrave Life St. Kath. iv. 1348 
There lyue noon better at this day, hardyly. a 1529 Skel- 
ton P. Sparowe 270 No, no, syr, hardely. a 1553 Udall 
R oyster D. 1. ii. (Arb.) 19 Yea now hardly Iette me alone. 
«SS3 T. Wilson Rhet. (rsBo) 4 Bee he Preacher, Lawier, 
yea, or Cooke either hardely. 1600 Holland Livy xxrv. 
viii, Elect him Consull hardly, and good leave have you. 

!J Hardim (ha-jdim). In 5 hardan. [Arab, 
ctfi/* hartlaiun, lizard, land crocodile.] An 
agamoid lizard, Stellio vulgaris, of the Levant. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xviii. xxi. (1405) 780 Al 
his [chameleon's] body is rough and sharpe as the body of 
an Hardan. x86o Wood Jllustr. Nat. Hist. (1863) III. 88 
Hardim, the Arab name for the Stellio. 1884-5 Standard 
Nat. Hist. 111. 414 (Cent.) The hardims are of an olive 
green color shaded with hlack, and below a pale yellow. 

Hardiment (ha-idiment). arch. [a.OF.^ar- 
diment (in Godef.), f. hardi Hardy : see -ment.] 
Boldness, courage, daring, hardihood. 

c 1374 Chaucer Troylus rv. 505 (533) Artow in Troye and 
hast noon hardiment To take a womman which bat loueth 
be ? c 1430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode iv. xxi v. (1869) 189, I wot 
neuere how bou hast take hardement to lurne ayen to me. 
1500-20 Dunbar Poems xxvii. 20 He lynt all hardyment, 
Ffor feir he chaingit hew. 1600 Fairpax Tasso vi. xxxiv. 
100 Our foes fierce courage, strength and hardiment. 1791 
Cowper Iliad vu. 203 This hruot of hostile hardiment severe. 
1803 Wordsw. ' Vanguard of Liberty', Vanguard of Liberty, 
ye men of Kent. . Now is the time to prove your hardiment ! 
1813 Scott Rokeby 1. vii, The full caronze, that lent His 
brow a fiercer hardiment. 

f b. A deed of daring, a bold exploit. Obs. 

*375 Barbour Bruce xu. 509 Mony ane hardyment 
douchtely Wes thair eschewil [^achieved]. 1596 Shaks. 
x Hen. IV, 1. iii. 101 He did confound the best part of an 
houre In changing hardiment with great Glendower. 1601 
We eve a Mirr. Mart. C vj, Tis often seen, ilbpleasing acci- 
dents Proceed from rage and hare-hraind hardiments. i6tx 
Shaks. Cymb. v. iv. 75 Like hardiment Posthumus hath To 
Cymbeline perform'o. 

Hardiness (haudines). [f. Hardy a. + -ness.] 
The quality or condition of being hardy. 

1. Boldness, daring; audacity; hardihood. Now 
somewhat rare, 

1297 R. Glouc (1724) 64 He . . the emperour with stod, 
And dredde of hys hardynesse. 1393 Langl. P. PI. C. xxi. 
80 No boye hadde hardinesse hym to touche in deyinge. 
c 1450 Merlin 231 A yonge knyght of grete hardynesse. 
1561 Eden A rte Navig. Pref. €t€E j, Accoumpting desperat- 
nesse for boldnesse, rashnesse for hardinesse. 1647 Claren- 
don Hist. Reb. vi. § 261 There being none that had the 
hardiness yet to declare . . for the King. 1814 Southey in 
Q. Rev. XII. 76 [Du Bartas] coining words when he did 
not find them ready minted for his use, introducing new 
compounds, good or had, with equal hardiness. 1866 R. 
Chambers Ess. Ser. 1. 27 To execute a purpose so lofty., 
would have, .required great hardiness of neart. 

2. Capability of endurance, physical or mental. 
Now chiefly, Physical robustness. 

1642 Milton Apol. Smect. ^Vks. (1847) 80/1 Preserving 
the Body's health and hardiness. 1781 Gibbon Decl. $ F. 
II. xl. 490 Luxury enervated the hardiness of their minds 
and bodies. 1789 Bentham Princ. Legist, vi. §9 The 
external indications of hardiness are the firmness of the 
muscular fibres and the callosity of the skin. 1834 Penny 
Cycl. II. 189/1 [The apple! from its hardiness and great 
abundance, is one of the most important productions of cold 
climates. 1879 Cossets Techn. Educ. IV. 39/1 The extreme 
hardiness of the race. 

Catachr. for hardtiess. (Often an error of 
copyists and editors.) 

1539 Tavern er Gard. Wysed. 1. 3 a, The office of a 
capuayne is agaynst rebelles to use hardynesse, and agaynst 
his liege subiectes, gentylnesse. 1596 Spenser State /ret. 
(Globe) 640/1 Great endurours of cold, hunger, and all 
hardiness. 



HABDI35TG. 

+ Harding. Obs.rare- 1 . A slowly developing 
plant ; c£ Hasting. In quot. transf. 

1581 Mulcaster Positions iv. (1887) 19 Ripenes in children 
is not tyed to one time, no more then all come is ripe for 
one reaping . . Some he hastinges and will on, some be 
hardinges, and drawe backe. 

Hardish (haudi[), a. [f. Hard a. + -ish.] 
Somewhat hard (in various senses). 

1580 Hqllybano Trots. Fr. Tone, Buret, hardish. a 139a 
Greene Alphonsns iv. Wks. (Rtldg.) 240/2 For my pillow. . 
The hardish hillocks have suffic'd my turn. 1676 Temple 
Let. ta King Wks. 1731 II. 423 With Terms something 
hardish. 1747 Gentl. Mag. 55 In 8 days it grew hardish, 
and in 14 quite dry. 1864 BuaroN Scot Abr. I. iv. 160 It 
will require a hardish course of reading. 

t Hardiship. Obs. rare - K [f. Hardy a. + 
-SHIP.] Hardy behaviour, courage. 

a 1240 Wohunge in Cott. Horn. 271 Moni man purh his 
strengoe and hardischipe ek makes him luued and ferried. 

Hardishrew (haudij™). Now local. Also 
7 hardyshrew, hardshrew, 9 (dial.) hardistraw, 
hardistrow. [app. f. Hardy a. + Shrew.] A 
name variously applied to the field-mouse, harvest- 
mouse, and shrew-mouse. 

i6oi Holland Pliny 1. 234 In Italy the hardy shrews are 
venomous in their biting. 1656 W. D. tr. Contemns' Gate 
Lat. Unl. P193 The Rat, Hardshrew, and whole herd of 
mice, enemies to corn. 1686 Plot Staffordsh. 222 A Hardi- 
shrew or Nursrow (as they here call them,) i. e. a field- 
mouse. 1847-78 Haluwell, Hardishrew, a field-mouse. 
Staff. Also called the kardistraw. 1883 W. Warcestersh. 
Gloss., Hardishrew. the field-mouse; also Hardistraw. 
1884 Upton Gloss., Hardistrow, a shrew-mouse. 

tHardiss, hardysse, v. Obs. rare. [f. 
hardiss-, extended stem of OF. hardir, f. hardi 
Hardy.] trans. To make hardy, emholden. 

1297 R. Glouc (1724) 204 So muche . . he truste To hym 
sulne & to hardyssy ys men. Ibid. 426 Vor so wel he 
va}t, & hys men hardyssede echon. 

tHa'rdlaik. Obs. [a. ON. harHleikr hardness, 
harshness.] Hardship, harshness, severity. 

£1400 Destr. Troy 3476 With hardlayke & harme, bat 
happyn shall after. Ibid. 8124 The shall happon in helle 
hardlaikes mo. 

Hardly (haudli), adv. Forms : see Hard a. 
[f. Hard a. + -ly 2.] In a hard manner. 

+ 1. With energy, force, or strenuous exertion ; 
vigorously, forcibly, violently. Obs. 

c 1205 Lay. 7480 Hardliche [CX275 hardeliche] heo heowen. 
Ibid. 16700 Samuel baet sweord an-hof And haerdeliche adun 
sloh. c 1305 St. Christopher 82 in E. E. P. (1862) 62 He. . 
step hardeliche & faste. c 1460 Towneley Myst. (Surtees) 247 
Lay on him hardely, And make hym go his gate, la 1350 
Freiris 0/ Berwik 552 in Dunbar's Poems (1893) 303 Stryk, 
stryk herdely, for now is tyme to the. 1607 Topsell 
Serpents (1638) 625 The Lamprey caught fast hold on his 
hand, biting hardly. 17 13 Steele Guardian No. 58 p 6 
I.. drink stale heer the more hardly, because, unless I will, 
nobody else does. 1818 Mas. Shelley Frankentt. iv. (1865) 
68 My pulse beat so quickly and hardly, that I felt the 
palpitation of every artery. 

f 2. Boldly, daringly, hardily. Obs. 

a iaas Ancr. R. 268 Heo.. bet, wiS swuche goste, herde- 
liche ne uihteS. a 1300 Cursor M. 12953 (Gott.) Hardli 
[Fair/, baldeli] he ?ode him nere. c 1400 Rowland $ O. 446 
Feghte one, dere Sone, hardely. c 1489 Caxton Sonnes of 
Aymon viii. 194 Lete vs goo to it hardly For we durste 
well assay lie the devylle when ye be wyth vs. 1566 Painter 
Pal. Pleas. I. 99 b, Speake hardly thy minde. x6as Bp. 
Andrewes Serm. (ed. 18) 258 Keep on your hats, sit even 
as you do hardly. 

f3. Firmly. Obs. 

01225 Ancr. R. 268 Herdeliche ileueS bet al be deofles 
strencoe melteS buruh be grace of be holi sacrament, c 1440 
Capgravz Life St. Kath. v. 264 Leue this doctryne hardyly 
as 3oure crede ! 1583 Stanyhurst sEneis, Conceiies (Arb.) 
138 la brest of the godesse, Gorgon was coketed hardly e. 

4. With hard pressure ; with severity or rigour ; 
severely, rigorously, harshly. 

15*7 Lo. Berners Froiss. I. cxxx. 158 He is hardely 
matched, wherfore he hathe nede of your ayde. 1568 
Grafton Chron. II. 190 Two Bishops and an Abbot., were 
hardly and streightly kept in strong prison so long as the 
king lyved. 1573 G. Harvey Lettcr-bk. (Camden) 3, I 
besout [him] .-. that he wuld not deale so hardly bi me. 
1603 Knolles//m/. Turks (1621) 51 The unconstant people 
..now began to speak hardly of him. 01656 Bp. Hall 
Rem. Wks.(i66o) 32 Being shipped at Deep, the Sea used us 
hardly. 1766 Goldsm. Vic. Jv. xxxi, How is it, Sir, that 
this poor man.. is used thus hardly? 1853 A. J. Mobris 
Business i. 10 Conscience is hardly bestead hy the demands 
of life. 1886 Law T. 20 Feb. 283^2 The rule worked hardly. 

5. With trouble or hardship ; uneasily, painfully. 
1535 Cover oale Ps. xxi[i]. 29 They that lye in the dust, and 

lyue so hardly. 1548 Hall Chron., Hen. VII, 41 Cornysh- 
men . . gate theyr lyvyng hardly by minynge and diggyng 
tinne and metafl. 1630 R. Johnson* s Kingd. <$ Commw. 
118 The Husbandmen live hardly. 1705 Bosman Guinea 
108 The Money we get here is indeed hardly enough 
acquired. 171a Sewall Diary it June (1879) II. 332 Mr. 
White condescending to ride before, sitting hardly. 1840 
Macaulav Ess., Clive (1887) 333 What is made is slowly, 
hardly, and honestly earned. 

6. Not easily, with difficulty. Obs. exc. as con- 
tained in 7. 

1535 Cove a dale IVisd. ix. 16 Very hardly can we dlscerne 
the t hinges that are vpon earth. 138a N. T. (Rhem.) Luke 
xviii. 24 How hardly [Ting., Cranm., Geneva, with what diffi- 
culty] shal they that haue money enter into the kingdom of 
God 1 1597 Ho °ker E&1- v - »• § 2 We are hardliest 
able to hnng such proofe . . as may satisfie gainesayers. 
1398 Grenewey Tacitus* Ann. iv. xvi. 116 Vnto whom 
accesse was hardliest obtained. 1650 Fuller Pisgah 270 
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Bitumen . .quickly kindled, hardly quenched. 1708 Burnet 
Lett. (ed. 3) 123 When it has rain'd ever so little, .the Carts 
go deep, and are hardly drawn. 1766 FoRovcE^mw. Yng. 
Worn. (3767) II. xiv. 271 Easily provoked and hardly 
pacified. 1822 Keble Serm. i. (1848) 17 The rock, to which 
Solomon hardly won his way after many hard conflicts. 

7. Barely, only just ; almost not ; not quite ; 
scarcely. (In early use only gradually distinguished 
from 6. Formerly sometimes (as still in vulgar 
use) with superflnous negative.) 

1333 Eden Treat. Nerve Ind. (Arb.) 7 It hardelye agreeth 
with the principles of Philosophic and common experience. 
1601 Holland Pliny I. 310 Being so little., (as hardly the 
finenesse thereof cannot be seen). 160T R. Johnson Kingd. 
<$- Commw. (1603) 89 All which will hardly amount to fower 
score pounds. 1674 N. Cox Gentl. Recrrat. in, (1677) 59 
Either of these will not suffer him to keep hardly flesh upon 
his back. 1698 Fryer Acc. E. India <$• P. 142 When Day 
broke I could hardly believe my Eyes. 1710 Steele Tatler 
No. 193 p 1, I had hardly entered the Room, when I was 
accosted by Mr. Thomas Dogget. 1783 Hailes A ntiq. Chr. 
Ck. i. 2 We can hardly place it earlier. 1840 De Quincey 
Style Wks. XI. 262 With a life of leisure, hut with hardly 
any books. 1 860-1 Flo. Nightingale Nursing 46, I need 
hardly say, that [etc.]. 1874 Green Short Hist. ii. § 7. 100 
A year had hardly passed. [Mod. (vulgar) I couldn't 
hardly tell what he meant.] 

8. In close proximity, closely; =Haed adv. 6. 
1584 in Speu$er*s Wks. (Grosart) I. 483 Being hardlie 

followed by certaine kearnes. 1603 Knolles Hist. Turks 
(1621) 33 They were so hardly pursued. 1880 Daily News 
12 Nov. 2/1 They are hardly run hy some of the English 
Potteries. 

1 9. Parenthetically. Certainly, assuredly, by all 
means : see Hardily 3. Obs. 

10. Comb, (with ppl. adjs.), as hardly-acquired, 
-earned, -labouring, -rendered, -removed, -used. 

1625 K.LoNGtr. Barclay's Argentsux. xii. 190 Tokens of 
his hardly-removed sicknesse. 1838 Mas. OLiPHANT.£rt*W 
of Norlaw II. 31 Many a hardly-labouring soul, full of 
generous plans and motives, has seen a stranger enter into 
its labours. 188a Ouida Maremma I. 34 With her hardly- 
earned gains. 1890 W. Stubbing Peterborough ix. 176 The 
honour and loyalty of the hardly-used veteran. 

Hard-meat. ? Obs. Corn and hay used as 
fodder, as opposed to grass. 

1481-4 E. Pastoh in P. Lett. No. 839 III. 280, 1 had my 
horsse with hym at lyvery . . I payed for hard mete ever 
to hym. 15*3 FrrzHEHB. Husb. § 66 A cowe shall gyue 
more my Ike with a lyttell grasse and strawe . . thanne she 
shall doo with hey and strawe. .for the harde meate dryeth 
vp the mylke. 1641 Best Farm. Bks. (Surtees) 73 If there 
fall a good thicke snowe and frosts with it . . it will make 
them fall to theire hard-meate most sharpely and keenely. 
1737 Bracken Farriery Imtr. (1737) II. 83 To suffer Horses 
to lie at Hard-meat, .for Weeks. 

f b. fig. At (to) hard-meat : in close confine- 
ment ; under strict restraint. Obs. 

1394 Nasme Unfort. Trav. 16 Dreame .. that I am close 
at hard meate at Windsore or at Hampton Court. 164a 
Baker tr. Malvezzfs Disc. Tacitus 459 They meant to hold 
Augustus (as the saying is) to hard meat, and make him 
grant what they demanded. 1725 Swift Let. to Pope Wks. 
3761 VIII. 46, I hear nothing of our friend Gay, hut I find 
the court keeps him at hard meat. 

Hard-mouthed, (haudmauSd, -maufct), a. 

1. Having a hard mouth : said of a horse not easily 
controlled by the hit or rein. 

1617 Markham Caval. 11. 106 When they haue either hard 
mouthed horses, or runne away lades. 1682 Lond. Gaz. 
No. 1708/4 A Spring Snaffle, that Commaudeth with the 
greatest ease.. all hard-mouthed Run-away Horses. 1834 
Wood Anecd. Anim. Life (1855) 39.8 Little hard-mouthed 
animals.. perfectly independent of bit and bridle. 

2. fig. Self-willed, obstinate. 

1686 D'Urpev Commw. Women 1. i. 3 They are so hard 
mouth'd, there's no dealing with 'em. 1704 Swift Mech. 
OPerat. Spirit Misc. (171 1) 299 Wonderfully headstrong, and 
hard-mouth'd. 172* De Foe Moll Flanders (1840) 311 Two 
wenches, a couple of hard-mouthed Jades. 1800 A. Carlvle 
Autobiog. (i860) 432 Robertson's soothing manner prevented 
his being hard-mouthed with him. 

Hardness (haudnes). Forms : see Hard a. 
[f. Hard a. + -ness.] The quality or condition of 
being hard; difficulty of penetration, solution, ap- 
prehension, performance, endurance ; inflexibility, 
rigidity, stiffness,harshness ; rigour, severity, cruelty ; 
obduracy, obstinacy ; hardiness, etc. : see Hard a. 

a 700 Epinal Gloss. 871 Rigore, heardnissae. c 1000 Ags. 
Gosp. Matt. xix. 8 For eower heorte heardnysse. tiooo 
Sax. Leechd. I. 296 Wib oaes magan heardnysse. 11025 
Rule St. Benet ^(Logeman) 96 Beon fcehodenne ealra heard- 
nessa and stiSnissa. c 1173 Lamb. Horn. 47 He mihte noht 
iJ>olie be herdnesse of be rapes.^ a 1300 Cursor M. 19325 
(G&tt.) pai durst no hardnes bairn do. 1390 Goweb Conf. 
II. 71 Hys lady . . With hardnesse his herte fyreth. c 1440 
Jacob's Well (E. E. T. S.) 193 Hardnes of clothyng on bak 
& in bed. 1*1440 Promp. Parv. 227/2 Hardeness of 
knowy(n)ge, or dede 6aynge..dijfici(ltas. a 1329 Skelton 
Now synge we, etc. 75 Jesn . . That for man suffred great 
hardnes. 155a Bk. Com. Prayer, Litany, From hardnesse 
of hearte. .Good lord, deliuer ns. 1573-80 Baret Alv. N 108 
Hardnesse is sparing of expenses, niggardship. 1577 B. 
Googe HeresbacfCs Husb. 1. (,1586) 14 The tediousnesse and 
hardnesse thereof driveth them away. Ibid. iv. 160 b, Powre 
in Plaister, or some liquid thing, that may come to a hard- 
nesse in the shell. 1379 E - K - Glass. Spenser's Sheph. Cat. 
Mar. 23 B^ reason of Winters hardnesse. 1396 Spenser 
F. Q. iv. viii. 27 Enur'd to hardnesse and to homely fare. 
1598 Barckley Felic. Man (1631) 440 Wealth ma keth a 
woman proud, beauty suspected, and hardnesse of favour 
lothsome. 1604 Shaks. Oth. ill. iv. 34 Oh hardnes to dis- 
semble I 1691 Ray Creation (1714) 164, I have armed thee 
with courage and Hardness to attempt the Seas. 1697 



HARD-SET. 

Dbyoen Virg. Gcvrg. iv. 135 Honeycomhs of Golden Juice 
..T* allay the Strength and Hardness of the Wine. 1704 
Collect. Voy. A- Trav. (Churchill) III. 53/2 Because of the 
Hardness of the Weather, a 1743 Swift (J.), The tenants 
poor, the hardness of the times. 1822-34 Good's Study 
Med. (ed. 4) III. roi When hardness of hearing depends 
upon a deficiency of cerumen. 1836 Penny Cycl. VI. 142^1 
Carbonate of lime . . to this in part the hardness of water is 
owing. 1862 Mrs. H. Wood Mrs. Hallib. 11. xxvi. (1888) 
290 A stony hardness settled on the young lady's face. 
1883 Manch. Exam. 3 Dec. 4/1 The tendency of the rates 
was firm, owing to the hardness of the short loan market. 
1895 Story-Mask elvne Crystallogr. i. 8 The hardness of 
crystals in different directions has been estimated by means 
of an instrument termed a sclerometer. 

b. with a and pi. An instance of this quality ; 
a hardship. 

1340 Ayenb. 236 Hit be-houeb bet uless beate and wesse 
be dissiplines and be hardnesses. C1374 Chaucer Boeth. 
iv. pr. v. 102 (Camb. MS.) So as god . . yeueth .. to goode 
folk hardnesses and to shrewes he grauntyth hym hir wyl. 
1658 Jer. Tavlgr Let. to Evelyn in Evctyifs Mem. (1857) 
III. 102 One of the hardnesses will be that you must over- 
come even this just and reasonahle grief, a 1700 DnvoEN 
(J.}, Sculptors are obliged to . . make many ample folds, 
which are insufferable hardnesses. 1790 Bystander 43 The 
crudest hardnesses, .are to he rubbed off. 

+ Ha'rdock. Obs. Also hor-dock, hardoke. 
[app. f. OE. hdr, ME. hdr, Hoar + Dock.] Some 
coarse weedy plant : probably burdock. 

The burdock has hoary foliage. (Some have however 
suggested that the word is a misprint for burdock itself; 
Bnd various other conjectures have heen offered.) 

1605 Shaks. Lear iv. iv. 4 (Fol. 1) Crown'd .. with Har- 
dokes [Qa. hor-docks, Fol. 2 hardocks], Hemlocke, Nettles, 
Cuckoo flowres, Darnell, and all the idle weedes that grow. 

Ha'rd-pan. U.S. [See Pan.] 

1. A firm suhsoil of clayey, sandy, or gravelly 
detritus j also, hard unbroken ground. 

1828 Webster, Pan, among farmers, the hard stratum 
of earth that lies below the soil ; called the hard pan. 1829 

H. Murray N.Amer. II. m. L 273 The farmer comes to what 
Mr. Spafford calls hard-pan, a stiff impenetrable surface on 
which no vegetable substance will grow. 1883 Century 
Mag. Nov. 113 The New [World] is for the most part 
yet raw, undigested hard-pan. 1886 Marq. Lorne in Gd. 
Words 166 Large quantities of loose rock and hardpan. 

2. fig. Lowest level or foundation; bottom; 
' bed-rock '. 

1852 W. B. Pike in N. Hawthorne $ Wife (1885) I. 444 
Almost all the novel-writers I have read, although truthful 
to nature, go through only some of the strata ; hut you are 
the only one who breaks through the hard-pan. i860 
Holmes Elsie V. viii, Mr. Silas Peckham had gone a little 
deeper than he meant, and come upon the ' hard-pan ', as the 
well-diggers call it, of the Colonel's character. 187a B. 
Talbot in Amer. Ann. Deaf July 135 Down in the very 
hard-pan of ignorance . . must the workman prepare a bed 
for this foundation. 1883 H. A. Beers in Century Mag. June 
285/2 But it [a book] didn't appear to get down to hard-pan 
or to take a firm grip on life. 

Hards, hmrds (liaidz, h&idz), sb. pi. Now 
local. Forms : a. 1 heordan, 2-3 heorden, 4-5 
hordes, -is, 4-7 hurdes, 5-6 heerdis, hyrdes, 
-ys, -is, 6-7 hirds, 6- hurds. £. 4-6 hardes, 
-is, -ys, 5- hards. [OE. heordan fern. pi. : cf. 
early mod.Du. herde, heerde 'fibra lini ' Kilian 
(not in Hexham). Corresp. toOLG., OFris. A#de 9 
NFris. hMe, heed, MLG., MDu., Da. hede, LG. 
hede, heden, heen O Tent, type *hizddn- ; cf.Goth. 
mizdd, OS. med(a, OE. meord. The form hards is 
north, and n. midl., herds or hurds s. midl. and 
west. These are in form plural, hut are sometimes 
construed as sing. Cf. Haeden sb. and a,] The 
coarser parts of flax or hemp separated in hackling. 

a. c 725 Corpus Gloss. 1908 Stuppa, heordan. c io«jo 
Gloss, in Wr.-Wulcker 451/27 Naptarum, heordena. a 1225 
Ancr. R. 418 Nexst flesh e ne schal mon werien no linene 
cloS, bute sif hit beo of herde and of greate heorden. c 1350 
Leg. Rood{\%ii)%i Hir clathes. .bigan to hrin Als herdes 
bat had bene right dry. 1 a 1366 Chaucer Rom. Rose 1233 
A sukkenye, That not of hempe ne heerdis was. 1398 
Tkevisa Bartk. De P. R. vm. xliii. (Tollem. MS.), Yf 
suche a stone is set aforne be sonne, hurdes set berto heb 
tende and set on fyre. c 1400 Lattfranc's Cirurg. 35 A 
plumaciol . . maad of herdis [B. hurdes] or of to we. c 1440 
Promp. Parv. 241/1 Hyrdys, or herdys of flax, or hempe, 
stuppa. 1530 Palsgr. 183 V?ies estovpes, a locke of to we or 
hurdes. 1555 Eden Decades 193 It [coco-nut] is inuolued 
and couered with many wehbes much lyke vnto those 
hyrdes of towe whiche they vse in Andalusia. 17,37 Bracken 
Farriery Impr. (1756) I. 202 Wounds, .dress 'd with Hurds. 
1837 Whittock, etc. Bk. Trades (1842) 238 Hold the strike 
of flax stiff in your hand, and hreak it well upon the coarse 
hackle, saving the hurds to make harder cloth of. 

£• '375 B ardour Bruce xvn. 612 Pik and ter als haf thai 
tane, And lynt and hardiss with brynstane. 14.. Nom. in 
Wr.-Wulcker 696/9 Hec stupa, a hardes. 15*6 Pilgr. Per/. 
(W. de W. 1531) 48 Chyppes, hey, & hardes, whiche be 
maters apt to burne. 1656 W. Coles Art ofSintpling 64 
A Cokar tree, whose hairy stuff or hards which is next the 
outer hark doth make cordage and tackle for ships. 179s 
M. Maoan Persius 145 note, The coarse part of flax, tow, 
hards, oakum to calk ships with. 181B Scott Fam. Lett. 
16 Jan. (1894) II. 8 These Regalia . . were smuggled out by 
a clergyman v s wife under a quantity of hards of Tint, a 1825 
FoaBV Voc. E. Anglia, Hards, coarse flax. 

Hard-set, a. [f. Set pa. pple.'] 

I. In a hard or difficult position ; beset by diffi- 
culty or trouhle. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) IV. 55 pere Hanihal was 
harde sette [infestatus] foure dayes wip Galles. C1475 
Rauf Coil^car 449, I sail hald that I haue hecht, bot I be 
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hard set. 1737 Bracken Farriery Impr. (1756) I. 254 The 
poor Creature is very hard set to drive his Water from him. 
1890 Bold re wood Col. Reformer 11801) 221, 1 have sent for 
some books.. Until they arrive, I shall be rather hardset. 

2. Set so as to be hard or firm. 

1813 Sir R. Wilson Diary II. 448 More like Egypt's 
alluvium during the inundation than hard-set soil. 1890 
Nature 16 Oct. 602/1 Beds of rigid lava and hard set ash. 

b. Of eggs: That have been subject to incubation. 
1879 Jefferies Wild Life in S. Co, 339 Some say it is the 

hardset eggs he [the snake] prefers. 

c. Of the features, etc. : Rigidly set 

1855 Tennyson Maud 1. iv. iv, I. .smile a hard-set smile, 
like a stoic 

3. Determined, obstinate. 

1818 Scott Hrt. Midi, xhi, It's a hard-set willyard beast 
this o' mine. 

Hardshell, haTd-shell, a. and sb. 

A. adj. 1. Having a hard shell : applied to 
some crustaceans and molluscs, as crabs, clams, etc. 

2. jig. Rigid and uncompromising in religious 
orthodoxy. 

Hardshell Baptists (U.S.), a strict sect of Baptists, of 
extreme Calvinistic views. 

1857 Elliott Sp. in No. Representatives (Bartlett), A 
regular member of the Hardshell Baptist Church. 1864 
Spectator No. 1875. 643 * Hardshell Churchmen ' is the 
title of an article in this number, and the epithet is applied 
to Lord Robert Cecil's party. 1890 Spectator 8 Feh., The 
tough and hard-shell type to which Judaism owes such 
strength and permanence as it has ever possessed. 1893 
Daily Tel. 15 May 5/$ Like the American Hardshell Baptists 
they hold that there is nothing like religion. 

B. sb. L A creature with a hard shell ; a hard- 
shelled crab or clam. {U.S.) 

2. = Hardshell Baptist: see A. 2. (U.S.) 

1848 Jones Sketches Trav. 30 (Farmer) The old hard-shell 
laid about him like death. 

3. U.S. Politics. A member of the more conser- 
vative of the two factions into which the Demo- 
cratic party in New York state was divided in 185a 
and following years. 

1853 N. Y. Tribune 2 Apr. (Bartlett), The difference be- 
tween a Hardshell and a Soft shell is this : one favors the 
Execution of the Fugitive Slave Law and goes for a dis- 
tribution of the offices among the Nationals, while the other 
is a loud stickler for Union and Harmony. 1864 S la in 
Daily Tel. 18 Nov., After Democrats and Republicans, 
cers and Hardshells, Miscegenators and Copperheads, 
have been replaced by honester and ahler politicians. 

So Hard- shelled a., having a hard shell. 

1611 Cotgr. s.v. Rejfe, An hard-sheld nut. 

Hardship (haudjtp). [f. Habd a. + -ship.] 

tl. The quality of being hard to bear; hard- 
ness ; rigonr ; severity ; painful difficulty. Obs. 

a iaas Ancr. R. 364 Herdschipe of Hue, 1676 Lady Cka- 
wortk in 12th Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. v. 35 Lady 
Latimer was delivered with much hardship on Wednesday, 
the child dead. 

2. A condition which presses unusually hard upon 
one who has to endure it ; hardness of fate or cir- 
cumstance ; severe toil or suffering ; extreme want 
or privation. 

c 1400 Destr. Troy 2686 What vnhappe & hardship hapnes 
the to ! 1671 Milton P. R. 1. 341 Men to much misery 
and hardship bom. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg. 11. 667 
InuVd to Hardship, and to homely Fare. 1775 Burke Sp. 
Cone. Amer. Wks. III. no The Durham act.. confines the 
hardship of want of representation to the case of subsidies. 
1847 Grote Hist. Greece 11. xlvii. (1862) IV. 179 He had his 
share of the benefit as well as of the hardship. 1889 Rvskin 
Prseterita III. i. 18 Resolute choice of a life of hardship, 
b. With a and pi. An instance of this. 

111225 Ancr. R. 6 Swuche oSre heardschipes bet moni 
fiechs mai bolien. 1654^ Whitlock Zootomia 33 The un- 
welcome hardships of Winter. 1722 De Foe Retig. Cottrtsh. 
1. L (1840) 26 A hardship that never was put upon any one 
before. 1832 Ht. Martineau Demerara ii. 14 The hard- 
ships inflicted on himself and his brother partners. 

t c. An infliction of severity or suffering ; a 
piece of harsh treatment. Obs. 

17.. Swift (J.), To recover the effects of their hardships 
upon us. 1780 Burke Corr. (1844) IT. 369, I do not know 
that I have ever offered . . a hardship, or even an affront, 
to the religious prejudices of any person whatsoever. 

Hardshrew, obs. form of Habdishrew. 

Hard-tack. [f. Habd a. + Tack sb. in fig. 
application : cf. hard /arc] Ship-biscuit ; hence, 
ordinary sea fare in general. 

1841 Lever C. CMalley lxxxviii. (Farmer). No more hard- 
tack .. no salt butter, but a genuine land breakfast. 1853 
Kane Grinnell Exp. xxxvi. (1856) 326 Another set 01 
fellows adhered pertinaciously to their salt junk and hard 
tack. 1869 MayneReid's Mag. June 513. 

Hard n*p, advb. and adj. phr. 

1. adv. Naut. Said of the tiller when it is put as 
far as possible to windward, so as to turn the ship's 
head away from the wind. (Usually as a command.) 

1612 Dekker J/it be not good Wks. 1873, III. 203 Whoes 
a * ? e Jme? beare vp hard : and hard vp. 1840 R. H. Dana 
Be/. Mast xxxi. 117 « Ice on the lee bow V 1 Hard up the 
helm 1 187s Bedford Sailor's Pock. Bk. x. (ed. 2) 354 
Hard up the helm, la barre an vent. 

2. adj. Hard put to it ; in difficulties ; in want, 
esp. of money; in destitution. Hard up for, sorely 
at a loss for. colloq. (of slang origin). 

1821 Haggart Life 104 (Farmer) There I met in with two 
Edinhurgh snibs, who were hard up. 1840 De Quincev 
Style iv. Wks. i860 XI. 322 An hard up for water as the 
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Mecca caravan. 1852 Dickens Bleak Ho. xi, He was in 
want of copying work to do, and was. .hard up ! 1886 J. K. 
Jerome Idle Thoughts 2 Vou don't feel nearly so hard up 
with elevenpence in your pocket as you do with a shilling. 
1889 Besant All in a Garden Fair it. it, Everyman in 
England who was hard up or had a hard -up friend. 

Hence Hard-trpness, Hard-irp(p)ishneaa. 
slang and colloq. 

1870 Sala Dickens 45 The occasional f harduppishness 1 of 
a youog man striving to attain a position. 1876 Hinolev 
Adv. Cheap Jack (Farmer), There were frequent, .collapses 
from death or hard-upness. 188a Times 13 Mar. 11 Enough 
to account for the general ' hard-uppish ness \ as it has heen 
called. 1888 McCarthy & Praed Ladies" Gallery II. i. 8 
My old familiar condition of hard-up-ness. 

Hardware (ha\id,weV)- [See Ware.] 

1. Small ware or goods of metal ; ironmongery. 

c 1515 [implied in HarowaremanJ. 1723 Lond. Gaz. No. 
6146/10 John Lowe . . Haberdasher of Hard- Ware. 1774 
Pennant Tour Scott, in 1772. 10 Locks, hinges, cast-iron 
and other branches of hardware. 1844 H. H. Wilson Brit. 
India I. 535 Pedlars, .with a pack of scissors or other hard- 
ware at their backs. 

2. altrib. and Comb. , as hardware dealer ', factory, 
merchant, trade. 

1724 Swift Drapier*s Lett. Wks. 175s V. 11. 14 Mr. Wood 
. . a hard -ware-dealer, procured a patent . . to coin 108,000/. 
in copper. 1848 Mill Pol. Econ. 1. iv. § 1. (1876) 33 Suppose 
. .that the capitalist is a hardware manufacturer. 1862 Tbol- 
lope Orley F. vi. 36 A.. man in the hardware line. 

Ha*rd ware man. Also 6 harder man. [f. 
prec] A manufacturer of or dealer in hardware. 

c 1515 Cocke Loreirs B. (Percy Soc) 10 Harde waremen, 
mole sekers, and ratte takers. 1548 Hall Chron. y Hen.VIIl. 
65 Then the French harder men opened their wares, and 
mad the Taylers hal lyke to the paunde of a marte. 1577 
Harrison England in. ix. (1877) 11. 64 Grindstones for 
hardware men. J858 Greener Gunnery 181 The persua- 
sive eloquence of the itinerant hard war em an. 

Ha*rdwood, sb. 

1. The wood or timber of deciduous trees, as dis- 
tinguished from that of pines and firs ; in some loca- 
lities spec, that of oak and ash. Mostly attrib., as 
in hardwood tree, forest, etc. Chiefly Sc. and U.S. 

1568 Kirton-in-Lindsey Churchw. Acc. in N.-W. Lin- 
coln. Gloss., William Chapman, iij lode of hardwodde. 
1813 Geo. RoaFBTsoN Agric. Surv. Kincard. 343 (Jam.) 
Deciduous trees, or what is here called hard wood ; in dis- 
tinction from the evergreens or firs, whose timber is com- 
paratively softer. «i8i7 T. Dwight Trav. New Eng. 
(1821) II. 165 Hard-wood land ; or land, producing oak and 
other kinds of wood, which are called hard, in opposition to 
pine, and other soft kinds. 1828 Craven Dial., Hard' 
•wood-trees, Deciduous trees, in contradistinction to ever* 
greens and the fir tribe. 1864 Lowell Fireside Trav, 146 
The rounded . .outline of hard-wood trees. 1880 Libr. Univ. 
Knowl. (N.Y.) X. 140 Forests of hardwood diversified by 
groves of sugar maple. 1897 Mary Kingslev W. Africa 
641 Do not start a plantation on soil that is not growing 
hard-wood forest Mod. Will you have it of deal or hard- 
wood? 

2. a. In Australia, applied to many kinds of 
timber resembling teak, esp. to Backhousia Ban- 
croftii, used in building and fencing, b, A West 
Indian shrub, Ixora ferrea. 

1888 Candisk Whispering Voices 108 Sitting on a block 
of hardwood . . Is the grayhaired forest feller. 1890 Boldre- 
woon Miner's Right iii. 24 A hammer-like piece of hard- 
wood above a plate of tin. 1891 Pall Mall G. 10 Jan. 2/1 
Hardwood can be found in any quantity from the Dutch 
boundary to the Louisiade group. 

Ha*rd- wooded, a. a. Having hard wood. b. 
Of hardwood as opposed to pine or fir ; deciduous. 

1858 G Lenny Gard. Every-day Bk. tii/i Hard -wooded 
plants want most attention. 1897 Mary Kingslev W. Africa 
91 This will become a forest of soft-wooded plants and palms ; 
and finally of hard-wooded trees. 

Hardy (haudi), a. Also 3-4 herdi, -y, (4 ardi). 
[a. F. hardi, nom. sing, hardiz (11th c. in Hatz.- 
Darm.) = Pr. ardit, It. ardito, pa. pple. of OF. 
hardir, Pr. ardir, It. ardire to harden, make hard, 
bold, etc., a.WGer. *hardjan 9 Goth, hardjan, OHG. 
hartjan to make hard, f. hard Hard a.] 

L Bold, courageous, daring, a. Of persons, their 
manner, etc. 

a 1225 Leg. Kath. 1745 Porphire and Auguste wurSen. .se 
swi5e wilcweme, and se hardi. £1275 Lay. 4181 Six hundred 
cnijrtes of alle be kenneste and of ban hardieste. a 1300 
Cursor M. 15503 We er herdi [v.rr. hardi, hardy] men 
i-nou agains iudas vr fa. 13. . Guy IVarw. (A.) 1136 Gode 
knijt and ardi in fi}t. c 1380 Wyclif Serm. Sel. Wks. I. 
343 Petre was .. hardi in axing. £1420 Avow. Arth. xvii, 
The hed of that hardy, He sette on a stake. 1568 Grafton 
Chron. III. 94 A good Knight and hardie of his handes. 
1587 Fleming Contn. Holinshed 111. 1343/1 Philip duke 
0? Burgognie, sumamed the hardie. i6«;-6 Purchas Pil- 
grims II. 1043 No man is so hardy as to ride on horse-back 
by a church. 1765 H. Walpole Otranlo 1. {1798) 25 Art thou 
so hardy, as to dare my vengeance ? 1827 Hallam Const. 
Hist. (1876) I. iv. 185 In this treatise such a hardy spirit of 
innovation was d isplayed . .that [etc,]. 1885 Manch. Exam. 
i^June 5/2 No one. .would be hardy enough to take up the 
reins after he had thrown them down, 
b. Of actions, qualities, etc. 

a 1225 Ancr. R. 248 Herdi hilcane bringeS bene deouel 
a vlihte. c 1340 Cursor M. 7659 (Fairf.) pis batal was hardy 
I-nogh. 1585 T. Washington tr. Nicholas's Voy. 1. so note, 
A hardie enterprise of certaine knights. 1685 Evelvn Mem. 
(1857) II. 253 He . . has served the Court interest on all the 
hardiest occasions. 1783 Johnson Let. to J. Fenvke 19 Apr., 
Silenced hy a hardy denial of facts. 1884 E. Recli s in Con- 
temp. Rev. May 633 A hardy stroke on the Stock Exchange. 
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2. opprobriously. Presumptuously bold, audacious; 
rashly bold, showing temerity. Cf. Foolhardy. 

a 1225 Ancr. R. 56 J>u, a wrecche sunful mon, ert so swuSe 
herdi to kesten kang eien upon }unge wummen. a 1340 
Hampole Psalter ix. 42 pat na man be hardy him to heghe 
abouen be stabilnes of haly men. c 1450 Merlin 37 Thei 
sholde not be so hardy be-fore me to make yow no lesynge. 
1483 Cath. Attgl. 1 75/1 Hardy .. tetnerarius, qui tint con- 
silio agit. £1489 Gaxton Sonnes of Ay mon xxii. 474 Yf 
Reynawd were soo hardy to doo ony harme vnto richarde 
of normandy, I sholde hange hym wyth myn owen handes. 
1699 Bentley Phal. 503 What shall we say now to such a 
hardy Writer, as this is? 1890 Sat. Rev. 1 Feb. 150/1 A 
warning to others not henceforward to be so hardy. 

f 3. Strong, enduring, tough. Obs. 

c 1 38 1 Chaucer Pari. Foules 176 The byldere ok &ek the 
hardy [v.r. hardel assh. 

4. Capable of enduring fatigue, hardship, rigour 
of the weather, etc. ; physically robust, vigorous. 

1548 Hall Chron., Hen. VJ, 150 A tall and a hardye per- 
sonage. 1600 J. Porv tr. Leo's Africa it. 32 How strong 
and hardie I was, and how I could endure the cold and 
tempestuous season. 1667 Milton P. L. iv. 920 [Art] Thou 
then they Less hardie to endure ? 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. 
(1776) V. 183 When once grown up, turkies are very hardy 
birds. 1783 Polite Trav. 105 Northward of the bay, even 
the hardy pine is seen no longer. 1853 J. H. Newman Hist. 
Sk. (1873) 11* *• 93 The hardy mountaineers of the 
Caucasus. 

b. Hort. Able to grow in the open air through- 
out the year. Half hardy, able to do this except 
in winter, when shelter is required. Hardy annual, 
an annual plant that may be sown in the open 
ground, or that ripens its seed and sows itself year 
after year. PAso fig., a subject that comes up year 
after year in Parliament, or in the newspapers. 

1852 Half-hardy [see Harden v. 7]. 1870 Lowell Study 
Wind., Chaucer (1886) 216 It may well be doubted whether 
Roman literature, always a half-hardy exotic, could ripen 
the seeds of living reproduction. 1871 S. HiaaERD A mateur*s 
Flower Gard. 188 Many of the hardy annuals are weedy and 
short-lived. 1892 Pall MallG. 16 Aug. 4/2 (Farmer) Readers 
. .are once more filling the columns of that journal with ' Is 
Marriage a Failure ?' The hardy annual is called ' English 
Wives' this time. 

c. Of actions, qualities, etc. 

1601 Chester Love's Mart., K. Arthur liii, The Saxons 
men of hardie strength. 1674 tr. Schefjfer's Lapland 124 The 
Laplanders lead a miserable and hardy kind of life. 1845 
Ford Hand-bk. Spain 1. 53 The horses of Navarre . . are 
still esteemed for their hardy strength. 

5. Comb., as hardy-limbed, -mannered, -willed, etc. 
1598 Sylvester Du Bart as 11. ii. u. Babylon 650 Ronsard 

. .hardy-witted, handleth happily All sorts of subject, stile, 
and Poesie. 1825 Moore Mem. (1853) IV. 339 The sexton, 
a shrewd, hardy-mannered fellow. 

HaTtty, sb. [prob. f. Habd, or Habdy a.] The 
vertical bar or blade of hard iron with a sharp edge, 
on which nailmakers cut or strike off the shaped nail 
from the iron rod ; also, a movable piece, called 
also * fuller fitting into a socket in an anvil, used 
for similar purposes by blacksmiths. 

1870 Gd. Words Apr. 247 My bore and hardy must be 
done, Or I cannot make good nails. 1875 Knight Diet. 
Mech., Hardy. .A chisel or fuller having a square shank for 
insertion into a square hole in an anvil called ^hardy-hole. 
1894 Amer. Ann. Deaf June 150 [Blacksmith's toolsl a 
poker, a rake, a shovel, a sprinkler, a hardy. 

t Ha*rdy, v. Obs. [f. Habdy a.] 

1. trans. To make hardy or bold ; to encourage. 
a nas Leg. Kath. 2163 Hardi min heorte. 1297 R. Glouc. 

(1724) 218 Lucye, to hardy ys men, prykede her and her. 
c 1330 Will. Paleme 11 56 Forto hardien be hertes of here 
heijh burnes. c 1430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode \. lxxi. (1869) 41 
Al gates j hardied me and went wel nyh to hire. 

2. intr. To become bold, nonce-use. 

1823 Lam a Elia Ser. 11. Old Margate Hoy, Still hardying 
more and more in his triumphs over our simplicity. 

t Ha*rdyda*rdy. Obs. [A reduplicated exten- 
sion of Habdy : cf. handy-dandy.'] a. Rash or 
foolish daring, b. A daring fellow, dare-devil. 

a 1529 Skelton Sp. Parrot 450 So myche hardy dardy 
and so lytell manlynes. 1593 R. Habvev Philad. 80 A 
very haraydardy in deede as euer liued. 

Hardyshrew, obs. form of Habdishbew. 

Hare (he»j), sb. Forms : 1-3 hara, 3- hare, 
(4-5 haar(e, hajre, 5 are, 6-7 Sc. hair(e). [A 
Com. Teut. sb.: OE. hara, = OFris. hase (\XFris. 
hacze, MDu. haese, haze, Du. haas), OHG. haso 
(MHG., MLG., mod.Gcr. hose), ON. here, heri 
(Sw., Tta.kare) :—OTeut. *hason-,*hazon-, cognate 
with OPruss. sasins (for szasins) hare. Cf. also 
Skr. caca (?for casa) hare. Relationship to the 
OE. adj. hasu, heasu ' grey, ash-colonred ' is doubt- 
ful. The OE. and Norse words show rhotacism, 
the latter with resulting umlaut.] 

1. A rodent quadruped of the genus Lepus, 
having long ears and hind legs, a short tail, and 
a divided upper lip. 

The common hare of Great Britain and Europe (L. timi- 
dus), is a timid, watchful, and very swift animal. ' Its eyes 
are so situated, that the animal can sec nearly all around it ' 
(Carpenter) ; hence, prob.. the popular saying that it sleeps 
with its eyes open (Topsell) : cf. hare-eyed, hare's eye, hare- 
sleep, in 6. A less common species or subspecies is the 
Alpine or varying hare (L. variabilis). In North America 
there are several species or subspecies, of which L. Ameri- 
canus comes closest to the common European hare. 

a 700 Epinal Gloss. 608 Lepus, leporis, hara [Erf. Gloss. 
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fucra). 1154 O. E. Chron. an. 1086 (Earle) 222 He saette be 
bam haran baet hi mosten freo faran. a 1250 Owl b Night. 
383 Icb raai tseon so wel so on hare, c 1330 R. Brunnk 
C/i«?«.(i8io)2zo About bei gan him chace,and hunted him 
als hayre. 138* Wvclif Lev. id. 6 An haar [1388 hare] for- 
sothe [is vnclene], for and he chewith kude. 1436 Pol. 
Foetus (Rolls) II. 186 Skynnes of otere, squcrel, and Irysh 
are. 1486 Bk. St. Albans F vj, A Trippe of haaris. 1597 
Montgomery Cherrie <J- Sloe 15, I saw the hurcheoun and 
the hair, Quha fed amangis the flowris fair. 1678 Marvell 
Groiutk Popery 23 As much out of order, as if . . an Hare 
had crossed his way. 1684 R. H. School Recreat. 8 The 
Hare the first Year a Leveret, 2 a Hare, 3 a great Hare. 
1820 Keats Eve of St. Agnes i, The hare limp'd trembling 
through the frozen grass. 1847 Cabpenteb Zool. § 236 The 
Alpine or varying Hare (so named from its usual residence, 
and fioin the changes of colour which it undergoes), inhabits 
the northern parts of Scotland, the mountainous parts of 
Ireland, and has been occasionally seen in the mountains 
of Cumberland. 1884 St. Janus' Gaz. 7 Aug. 4/2 The 
white hare has risen in value during the last two seasons. 

b. The male or buck hare is sometimes called 
Jack hare. During March (the breeding season) 
hares are wilder than at other limes ; hence the 
proverbial saying As mad as a March hare. 

1519 More Supp. Soulys Wks. 299/2 As mad not as a march 
hare, but as a madde dogge. ^1631 Drayton Nym. 
phidia, Oberon . . grew as mad as any hare, When he had 
sought each place with care, And found his queen was 
missing. 1741 Compl. Fam. -Piece 11. L 300 The Males are 
usually call d Jack Hares. 1783 Cowper Epit. on Hare 8 
Old Tiny. . Who, Dursed with tender care, . .Was still a wild 
Jack hare. 1811 H. & J. Smith Rej. Addr. iv. viii, For 
what is Hamlet, but a hare in March? 1865 L. Cabroll 
Alice's Adv. Wonderland vi. (1886) 90 ' In that direction . . 
lives a Hatter : and in that direction . . lives a March Hare 
. .they're both mad/ 

2. Phrases and Proverbs. To hold (or run) with 
the hare and run (or hunt) with the hounds ; to 
run with hare and hounds : to try to keep in with 
both sides; to play a double part. First catch 
your hare (i.e. as the first step to cooking him) : 
a direction jestingly ascribed to Mrs. Glasse's 
Cookery Book, hut of much more recent origin. 

t To hunt for or catch a hare with a tabor', Mo take 
hares with foxes, t to seek a hare in a hen's nest, also lo set 
the tortoise to catch the hare : to seek to do something 
almost impossible, t To kiss the hare's foot : to be late, 
f To have two hares afoot or to run after two hares \ to 
undertake too many things. To get the hare y s foot to lick: 
to obtain very little. To make a hare of : to make ridi- 
culous, f To set the hare's head (foot, hare-pie) against 
the goose-giblet X to let one thing serve as a set-off to another. 
Here or there the hare went or goes away : here or there the 
matter ended. Also, expressions referring to iEsop's Fable of 
the Race between the Hare and the Tortoise. 

1399 Lancl. Rich. Redeles 1. 58 Men mitten as well 
haue huntyd an hare with a tabre As aske ony mendis fFor 
*t bei mysdede. C1440 Jacob's Well (E. E. T. S.) 263 
u hast a crokyd tunge heldyng wyth hownd and wyth 
-jare. 1539 Taverner Erasm. Prov. (1552) 36 As. 1 say in 
our Englyshe prouerbe : Set the hares head against the 
gose gyblet. [See also 1546 J. Hevwooo Proit. (1867) 52 ; 
1607 Dekker Westw. Hoe v. iv, Dram. Wks. 1873, and 
note.] 1546 J. HeYWOon Prov. (1867) 17 And vet shall 
we catche a hare with a taber, As soone as catche ought 
of them. 156a Ibid. 137 Holde with the hare and run with 
the hounde, run thare As wight as the houndej and as wyse 
as the hare. 1577 Stanyhurst Descr. fret, in Holinsked 
(1807-8) YI. 52 But in deed it is hard to take hares with 
foxes. 1595 Shaks. John 11. i. 137 You arc the Hare of 
whom the Prouerh goes Whose valour plucks dead Lyons 
by the beard. 1599 Porter Angry Worn. Abingd. (Percy 
Soc.) 103 Hee is gone to seek a hayre in a hennes nest . . 
which is as sildome seene as a blacke swan. 1600 Holland 
Livy xxxy. xiv. 914 And here went the hare away. 1613 16 
W. Browne Brit. Past. 11. ii, We had need Make haste 
away, unlesse we meane to speed With those that kisse the 
Hares foot. 1633 Rowley Match Midn. v. in Hazl. 
Dodsley XI II. 88 As I have been bawd to the flesh, you 
have been bawd to your money ; so set the hare-pie against 
the goose-giblets. 1658-9 Burton Diary 9 Mar. (1828) IY. 
108 Keep to your debate. You have two hares a-foot. You 
will lose both, a 1683 Si on by Disc. Govt. 11. xxiii. (1704) 
151 An ill Hare is said to make a good Dog. 1690 Turn- 
Coat of Times iv. in Roxb. Ball. (1883) IV. 515, I can hold 
with the Hare, and run with the Hound : Which no hody 
can deny. 1798 Malthus Popul.{x%\7) III. 113 It would 
appear to be setting the tortoise to catch the hare. 1818 
Scott Let. lo Croker 5 Feb. in Lockhart, The poor clergy- 
man [got] nothing whatever, or, as we say, the hare's foot to 
lick. 1855 Thackeray Rose <$■ Ring xiv, 1 A soldier, Prince, 
must needs obey his orders : mine are . . to seize wherever 
1 should light upon him—' 1 First catch your hare !..* ex- 
claimed his Royal Highness. 1858 Times 25 Aug. 6/2 Bitter 
experience has taught us not to cook our hare before we 
have caught it. 1896 Daily News 20 July 8/2 The familiar 
words, * First catch your hare ', were never to be found in 
Mrs. Glasse's famous volume. What she really said was, 
4 Take your hare when it is cased 
3. a. fig. Applied to a person, in various allu- 
sive senses. 

c 1325 Poem Times Edw. II, 252 in Pol. Poems (Camden) 
334 Nu ben theih liouns ia halle, and hares in the feld. 
1650 R. Stapylton Strada's Low C. Warres vi. 7 At the 
very first charge.. this hare in a Helmet fled out of the 
Field. 1729 Swift Libel on Dr. Delany, etc. 53 Thus 
Gay, the hare with many friends, Twice seven long years 
the Court attends. 1864 Tennyson Aylmer's F. 49° The • • 
distant blaze of those dull banquets made The nightly 
wirer of their innocent hare Falter before he took it. 

b. He who lays the * scent ' (usually paper torn 
into fragments) which the 1 hounds * follow in the 
sport hare and hounds, also called 1 paper-chase '. 

a 1845 Hooo To Mr. Malthus i, You're quite enough to 
play at hare and hounds. 1857 Hughes Tom Brown u yu, 
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lost our way. 1883 W. H. Rideing in Harper s Mag. July 
178/z A flushed little 'hare* bounds past us, distributing 
the paper 4 scent ' in his course, and followed a quarter of an 
hour afterward by the panting and baffled 4 hounds \ 

4. One of lhe southern constellations, Lepus. 
i£5i Recobde Cast. Knowl. (1556) 268 Vnder the feete of 

Orion, is there a constellation of 12 starrer, named the 
Hare, a 1701 Cbeech Manilins v. ix.61 The Hare appears, 
whose active Rays supply A nimble force. 1839 Pennv Cycl. 
XIII. 444/2 Lepus (the Hare), one of the old constellations, 
said by Hyginus to be in the act of running from Orion's dog. 

5. =- Sea-hare, a molluscous animal, Aplysia 
depilans. 

1591 Sylvesteb Du Bartas 1. v. 89 Foot-less, and finn- 
less (as the baneful Hare, And heat-full Oyster). 1601 
Holland Pliny II. 71 It represseth the poison of the 
venomous fish called the sea-Hare. 1847 Cabpenteb Zool. 
§ 917 The Aplysia, commonly termed Sea*Hare . . from the 

S ecu liar form of the superior pair of tentacula, which are 
attened and hollowed like the ears of a quadruped. 

6. attrib. and Comb, a. attrib., as hare-back, 
-catcher, -chase, -drive, flesh, -hunter, -park, -pie, 
-skin, -sleep, -soup. b. objective or obj. gen., as 
hare-hunting, -shooting shs. and adjs. c. simila- 
tive, as hare-like, adjs. ; hare-eyed a., having 
eyes that look all round, or that are never closed : 
see sense 1 , note ; hare-hearted a., timid ; + hare- 
hound, a dog for hunting hares ; hare -kangaroo, 
a small kangaroo of the genus Lagorchestes, so 
called from its resemblance lo a hare in size and 
colour ; hare's eye = lagophthalmia : see quot. ; 
f hare-shaw =■ H are-lip; hare-sighted a. , short- 
sighted ; f hare-sleep, a very light sleep ; fhare's- 
tooth (see quot). Also Hare-brain, -foot, etc. 

1583 Stubbes Anal. Abtts. 11.(1882)36 Some leather.. wil 
straight- way become hrowne as a *hare backe. 175a Sib, J. 
Hill Hist. Anim. 356 (Jod.) The vulture leporarius, or 
*hare-catcher. 1884 Sfeeoy Sport xiii. 216 A large bag of 
ptarmigan is not usually obtained in connectioa with a 
* hare drive. 161 1 Tablton Jests (1844) 12 To which he 
said little, but, with a squint eye, as custome had made him 
*hare eyed, hee looked for a jest to make them merry. 
161a Chapman Death Pr. Henry D, Frantick Distemper & 
Hare-eyd vnrest. 1614 Rowlands Fooles Bolt 33 Two 
right *Hare-harted coward Fooles. 1679 T. Blolnt Anc. 
Tenures & With.. two*Harehounds, or Greyhounds, a 1744 
Pope Let. M. <$■ T. Blount (T.), I. .then ride out a hunting 
. .How can a..*hare-huoter hope for a minute's memory? 
1735 SoMEaviLLE Chase II. Argt., Description of the •Hare- 
hunting in all its Parts. 1864 Sir S. Nobthcote Led. 

tEss. iil (1887) 80 A hare-hunting farmer, a 1592 H. 
mith Wks. (1867) II. 483 The *hare-like coward runs his 
ways. 1610 Middleton Chaste Maid nr. ii, Here's a day 
of toil well pass'd over, Able to make a citizen •hare- 
mad. 1674 N. Cox GentL Recreat. (1677) 100 The largest 
♦Hare-Parks that ever 1 heard of, and the best furnished 
..are in Ireland. 1633 *Hare-pie [see a]. 1664-5 Pepys 
Diary 23 Jan., Dined upoo a hare pye. 1870 Ouioa 
Held in Bondage 21 Audit and hare-pie had not much 
temptation for us that morning. 1727-51 Chambers Cycl. 
s.v. Eye, * Hare's Eye, OculusLeporinus . .a disease arising 
from a contraction of the upper eye-lid . . so that the patient is 
obliged to sleep with the eye half-open. 1597 Lowe Chirurg. 
(1634) 185 The *Hare-shaw is a defectuositie of nature 
which happeneth . . in the Lip, Eare or Nose . . sometimes 
found cloven or they come in the world. 1627-77 Feltham 
Resolves 1. xxv. 45 Tis indiscretion that is *Hare-sighted. 
1719 De Foe Crusoe 1. xiv, A cap, which I had made of a 
*hare-skin. 183a Carlyle Remin. 1. 36 Hare-skins would 
accumulate into the purchase money of a coat, a 1700 
B. E. Did. Cant. Crew, *Hare-sleep, with Eies a'most 
open. 1804 Scott Let. to Ellis 21 Aug. in Lockhart, 
*Hare soup may be forthcoming in due season. 1607 Top- 
srll Four-f. Beasts (1658) 208 Whatsoever Beast he born 
in your flock, having that mark upon them, which is 
commonly called *Hares-tooth, never suffer them to suck 
their dam. 

7. In names of plants: as f hare's -ballocks, 
popular name for species of Orchis ; hare's-bane, 
Aconitum Lagoctonum ; hare's-beard, the Great 
Mullein ; fhare-bottle, Knapweed ; hare's cole- 
wort, house, lettuce, palace, thistle (also hare- 
thistle) , names for the Sow-thistle, Sonc/i us oleraceus ; 
hare's-eye, the Red Campion, Lychnis diurna ; 
hareVmeat, Wood-sorrel ; hare-nut {dial), the 
Earth- or Pig-nut ; hare-parsley, Wild Chervil, 
Anthriscussylvestris; hare's-tail (grass), a species 
of grass, Lagurus ovatus ; hare's-tail rush, Sin- 
gle-headed Cotton-grass, Eriophorum vaginatum. 
Also Hare-bell, etc. 

1562 Turner Herbal 11. 128b, Whyt Satyrion .. or in 
other more vnmanerly speche, *hares hallockes. 1597 
Geraroe Herbal 11. eclvi. § 2. 630 Mullein is called .. of 
some *Hares bearde. 1620 Markham Farew. Husb. 11. 
viii. (1668) 40 The weeds which are most incident there- 
unto, are Twitch ..besides Thistles, *Harebottles. 1597 
Geraroe Herbal 11. xxxi. § 8. 232 Sowthistle is called . . 
of same Brassica leporina, or *Hares Colewoort. J but. 
App., *Hares eie is Lychnis syluestris. 1607 Topsell Four-f 
Beasts (1656^ 209 An herb called Lactuca Leporina. .that 
is, Hares-lettice, *Hares-house, Hares palace, [c 1000 
Sax. Leecltd. I. 226 Se hara .. mid bysse wyrte hyne 
sylfne gelacnao, for py heo ys lactuca leporina S enem / 
n -d.] 1597 Gerarde Herbal 11. xxxi. §2. 229 The stalk 
of *hares lettuce or smooth Sowthistle, is oftentimes a 
cubite high. 1703 Thoresbv Let. to Ray (E. D. S.), * Hare- 
nut, tan] earthnut. c i&t6 Grete Herball cccli. T v/2 
Palacium leporis, * hares, pal ays, is an herbe lyke Spurge, 
but it hath longer and ryper leues .. It is- called hares 
palays. For yf the hare come vnder it, he is sure that no 
beest can louche hym. 1874 Young Fancier's Guide 4 July 



which rabbits are extremely fond. 1879 Britten & Hollano 
Plant-n., Hare Parsley, in Aubrey's Wilt*;. .This [A nthris- 
cus sylvestris] is no doubt the plant intended. 1806 J. 
Galpine Brit. Bot. § 41. 10 Lagurus ovatus, *hare's-tail- 
grass. 1397 Gerarde Herbal 232 Apuleius calleth it 
[Sowthistle] Lactuca Leporina, or *Hares Thistle. 

tHare, v. Obs. Also 7-8 hair. [Origin not 
clear : in sense 1 app. allied to Habhy v. ; sense 2 
may have some association with Hake sb.] 

1. trans. To harry ; to worry ; to harass. 

1523 Lo. Berners Froiss. I. cexv. 271 The other parte of 
the same company, .sayd, howe they wolde se the pope and 
cardynalles . . or els to hare and to pyll the countre. [Ibid. 
272 So thus they haryed the pope, the cardynals, and the 
marchauntes about Auygnon.] 1548 Hall Chron. , Edw. I V 
( i8og) 330 The Princes of Burgoyne had not been so plucked 
hared & spoyled of her faire townes & Castles as she was. 
1674 N. Cox Gentl. Recreat. (1677) 110 Let the Hounds 
kill the Fox themselves, and worry and hare him as much 
as they please. 

2. To frighten, to scare. 

1659 B. Harris Parivar s Iron Age 1 53 Who . . so staggered 
and hared him, that he could not make one word of answer. 
1687 R. L'Estkangb Ansiv. Diss. 47 To Hair Them out of 
their Wits with Croking. 169a Locke Educ. § 67 To 
hare and rate them thus at every turn, is not to teach them. 
1721 Stbvpe Eccl. Mem. 111. xiii. 122 Being hut simple 
before, he was now haired out of his wits indeed. 1732 
Gay Distress' d Wife 11. Wks. {177a) 285 Your ladyship 
hares one so. 1750 Cnestebf. Lett. (1792) III. ccxh. ic6 
Little minds are in a hurry . . they run, they hare, they 
puzzle, confound, and perplex themselves. 

Hence Hared, Ha*ring ppl. adjs. 

a 16 18 Svlvester Job Triumph. 1. 128 While Hee yet 
spake, there came Another in, Hared and hot. a 1700 B. E. 
Vict. Cant. Crew, Hared, Hurried. 1755 T. Amorv J. 
Buncle (1823) I. 23 The multitude are thereby.. rendered a 
hairing, staring, wrathful rabble. 

Hare, obs. f. Haar, Hair, Haire, Hoar. 
Hare, obs. form of are (see Be), Ere. 
Hare, obs. form of Air adv., before. 
c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Lauren tins 763 Rycht as be feynd 
sad nyme hare. 

Harebell, hare-bell (he*ubel). Also 7-8 
harVs-bell, 9 hairbell. [f. Hare sb. + Bell: 
perh. as growing in places frequented by hares.] 

1. Thewildhyacinth,.S«y/fl nutans : = Blue-bell 2. 

1387-8 Compotus of Mary Ctess of Derby a P' armilaus 
domine et capucio broid' cum harebells. 14.. A r om. in 
Wr.-Wulcker 713/9 Hec bursa pastoris, harebelle. 1597 
Gebaroe Herbal 99 The hlew Harebels or English Jacintis 
very common throughout all England. t6n Shaks. Cytnb. 
iv. ii. 222 The azur'd Hare-bell, like thy Veines. 1613-16 
W Browne Brit. Past. 11. iii, The Hare-bell .. for her stain- 
less azure blue, Claims to be worn of none but those are true. 
i6ao Parkinson Parodist' 11. xi. 122 Our English Iacinth or 
Hares-bels is so common euery where, that it scarce ncedeth 
any description. 1786 tr. Beckfords Vathek (1866) 13 The 
ground was strewed with violets, hare-bells, and pansies. 
180a Trans. Soc. Arts XX. 203 The root of the Hyacinthus 
non scriptus, the plant commonly called Blue-Bells, or Hare- 
Bells. 1879 Britten & Holland Plant-tu 

2. The Round-leaved Bell-flower, Campanula 
rotundifolia : = Blue-bell i. 

(This application appears to have arisen in Scotland, where 
the Campanula is much more abundant than the wild 
hyacinth. Sometimes, with reference to the slender stalk, 
altered to hairbell, which Lindley tried to establish in this 
sense, leaving harebell to its original use in sense 1. 
Originally, in English use, 'Blue-Bell' was Campanula, 
( Hare-bell ' was Scilla, 4 Hair-bell ' non-existent.) 

X765 Mickle Sir Martyn 1. (R.), On Desmond's moulder- 
ing turrets slowly shake The trembling rie-grass, and the 
bare-bell blue. 1790 Burns Elegy Henderson v, Mourn 
little harebells, o'er the lee. 1810 Scott Lady of L \. xviii, 
E'en the slight hare-bell raised its head, Elastic from her 
airy tread. 1810 South ev Kehama vn. vii, Gently as the 
dews of night that gem And do not bend the hare-bell's 
slenderest stem. 1866 Treas. Bot. 208 2 Campanula 
rotundifolia, Hare-bell, or. .Hair-bell, the Blue-bell of Scot- 
land, a 188a Whittier To — 5 Poet. Wks. 162 Banks in- 
clined, With trembling harebells hung. 

Ha're-brain. Also hair-, [f. Hare sb. + 
Brain. The spelling hair-brain, suggesting an- 
other origin for the compound, is later, though 
occasional before 1600.] 

1 1. One who has a brain like a hare's, or no more 
brain than a hare ; a giddy or reckless person. Obs. 

1550 Bale Apol. 29 Thys rashe kynde of vowyng. .he may 
wele bequethe to his madirten, hys harebraynes. a 1553 
Uoall Royster D. 1. iv. (Arb.) 27 Ah foolish harebraine. 
This is not she. i6ai Burton Anat. Mel. 1. 11. in. ix.(i6si) 
105 What a company of hare-brains have done in their rage. 
^1670 Hacket Abp. Williams 11. 137 (D.) The hare-brains 
among us are engaged with them. 

Comb. 154a Uoall Erasm. Apoph. 237 Vndiscretely 
or harebrainlike, he would nedes ..bee reputed .. for an 
Academique. 

2 attrib. or adj. = Hare-brained. 

1566 T. Stapleton Ret. Untr. Jewel iv. 109 The most 
outragious and harehrayne stomaches of the Donatistes. 
1586 A. Dav Eng. Secretary 1. (1625) 79 For Iove ls mea : 
sured. .not by a haire-braine furie, but hy a discreete and 
moderate ascention. 1588 Fraunce Lawiers Log. Ded. 
IT % ii b, Newfangled, youngheaded, harebrayne boyes. 1660 
J. Sharp in Lauderd. Papers (Camden) 1. 57 Were the 
game . . to be reacted, ther would be few of those hairbrain 
men . . now found. 188a Stev enson New A rob. Nts. (1884) 
6 They also handed on to me a hare-brain humour. x886 
American XII. 309 Hairbrain schemes of economic policy. 

Hence f Ha refcrainness. Obs. 

1598 R. Haydocke tr. Lomazzo y s Tr. 11. 72 Hare-brain- 
ncsse hath ridiculous, furious, and phantasticall motions. 

12-2 



HARE-BRAINED. 

Ha're-brained, a. Also hair-, [parasynth. 
f. hare brain + -ed-. For the form hair-, see prec] 
Having or showing no more 1 brains 9 or sense than 
a hare ; heedless, reckless ; rash, wild, mad. Of 
persons, their actions, etc. 

1548 Hall Citron., Hen. V, 216 b, My desire is that none 
of you be so unadvised or harebrained as to be the occasion 
that Ietc,]. 1581 Pet-tie Guaszo's Civ. Conv. ill. (1586) 148 
If his sonne be haughtie, or haire brained, he termeth him 
courageous. 1615 J. Stephens Satyr. Ess. 100 Whilst they, 
out of a harebrained lunacie desire battaile. 1643 Prynne 
Sov. Power Pari. 1. (ed. 2) 42 The hair-brain'd advise of 
his young Cavalieres. 1738 Swift Polite Convers. 1 44 Perhaps 
it will make me hare-brain'd. 1818 Hazutt Eng. Poets viL 
(1870) 172 The excesses of mad, hairbrained, roaring mirth. 
1862 Mas. H. Wood Mrs. Hatlib. ill. xxti, Keeping hare- 
brained follies at arm's-length. 

Hence Ha're-Drainedly adv. ; Ha're -"brained- 
ness. 

a 1577 Gascoicne Fruite of Fetters (R.V Fansie. .farewell, 
whose badge, .in my hat full harebrayndly, thy flowers did 
I weare. 1656 Blount Glossogr., CercSrosity, brainsick ness, 
hairbrainedness. 1659 D. Pell Impr. Sea Ep. Ded. C ij, 
Profane, and giddy hairbrainedness. 

Ha're-bur. [cf. Haedock.] Burdock. 

1866 Treas. Bot., Hareburr, Arctium Lappa. [1879 
Britten & Holland Plant-n., Hareburr .. perhaps a mis- 
print for Hurrburr.] 

t Ha're-cop. Obs. [? f. Hare sb. + Cop head.] 
? = Hare-brain sb. 

1567 Damon <y Pithias in Hazl. Dodsley IV. 75 A merry 
harecop 'tis, and a pleasant companion. 

HaTe-finder. A man whose business is to find 
or espy a hare in form. 

1599 Shaks. Much Ado I. i. 186 Or doe you play the 
flowting jacke, to tell vs Cupid is a good Hare-finder? 
161 1 Markham Counlr. Content. 1. vii. (1668)43 The Hare- 
finder should give the Hare three sohows before he put her 
from her Lear. 1676 Shadwell Virtuoso 111. Wks. 1720 I. 364 
Clarinda. You stare about like a Hare-finder ; what's the 
matter? Langvil. Faith, madam, I expected to have met 
your Sister here. 1824 Miss Mitkoro Village Ser. 1. (1863) 
185 Rat-catcher, hare-finder, and broom-maker. 

Harefoot, hare-foot. ? Obs. 

1. The foot of a hare, or a foot resembling a hare's; 
spec, a long narrow foot found in some dogs. 

1748 Richardson Clarissa (iZu)U. 118 (D.) Better a hare- 
foot than oooe at all ; that is, than not to be able to walk. 

2. A nickname for a swift-footed person. 

C1410 Chron. Eng. 899 in Ritson Melr. Rom. (1802) II, 
Harald, Godwyne sooe He was cleped Harefot, for he was 
umare god. 14 . . Bromton Chron. in Twysden Hist. A ngl. 
Script, decent (1652) 932 Propter levitatem pedum & cursus 
Haraldus Harefot conimuniter extitit appellatus. a 1491 
Rous Hist. Reg. Angl. 105 Haroldus Harfotc quasi levis 
in cursu ut lepus aliquis. 

3. A plant; = Hare's-foot 1. 

£1265 Vac. Plant-n. in Wr.-Wulcker 555/6 A tttneia, -hare- 
fot. a 1387 Sinon. Bart hoi. 24 Harefote, avancia. 1570 
Levins A/auip. 178/29 Harefoote, herb, lagopus. 

4. Name given to the ptarmigan and other species 
of Lagopus , from the densely feathered feet. 

[1706 Phillips, Hares/oat . . also a kind of Bird.] 1755 
Johnson, Harefoot. 1. A bird. Ainswort/i. 

Hare Id (haereld). Also herald, harold. [ad. 
mod.L. Harelda 'Stephens 1824), arbitrary altera- 
tion of earlier Havelda, from Icel. name havelle.] 
A species of sea-duck. Harelda glacialis. 

1841 Selby in Proc. Bertv. Nat. Club I. No. 9. 261 
Harelda glacialis, Long-tailed Hareld. 1863 Kincsley 
Water Bab. vii. (1889) 258 Harlequins and eiders, harolds 
and garganeys. 

Hare-lip (heVi,li-p). Also 8 hair-, [f. Hare 
sb. + Lip.] 

1. Fissure of the upper lip, cansed hy the arrest of 
development in the upper lip or jaw ; so called 
from the resemblance to the cleft lip of a hare. 

1567 Harm an Caveat 82 Wylliam Coper with the Harelyp. 
1590 Shaks. Afids. N. v. i. 418 Neuer mole, harelip, nor 
scarre. 1634 T. Johnson Parey's Chirurg. 1. ii. (1678) 2 
The Chirurg eon . . cicatrice th cloven lips, commonly called 
Hare-lips. 1785 R. Cumberland in Observer No. 98 t 11 
[He] had a remarkable hair-lip, which exposed to view a 
broken row of discoloured teeth. 1855 Holden Hum. 
Osteal. (1878) 98 In cases of double hare-lip, where the 
fissure is Dot confined to skin, the pre- maxillary bones on 
each side fail to unite with the rest of the upper jaw. 

2. Hare-lip sucker, a fish, Quassilabia lacera, of 
the Ohio river and its tributaries, remarkable for 
the conformation of the mouth. 

Hence Hare-lipped (-lipt) a., having the upper 
lip cleft like the hare. 

1607 Topsell Four-/. Beasts (1658) 208 If the childe prove 
not Hare-lipt. 1775 Adair Amer. Ind. 277, I spoke.. to a 
hair-lipped warrior among them. 1854 Badham II alien t. 114 
The hideous, hare-lipped uranoscopus. .the singular position 
of whose eyes attracted early the attention of naturalists. 

Harelot, ohs. form of Hablot. f 

Harem, haram (he»Tem). Also 7 haramm, 
8 harram (hararm) ; 9 hareem, harim (harPm). 
[a. Arab. ^a. faram, and ^>j*> harim lit. (that 

which is) prohibited or unlawful, that which a man 
defends and fights for, as his family, a sacred place, 
sanctuary, enclosure; the women's part of the 
house ; wives, women ; from Jjarama to pro- 
hibit, forbid, make unlawful. The two Arabic 
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words are practically synonymous, esp. in countries 
where Arahic is not the vernacular. From the first 
come the earlier Eng. haram and harem ; from the 
second the later harim, hareem ; see also sense 3.] 

1. The part of a Mohammedan dwelling-house 
appropriated to the women, constructed so as to 
secure the utmost seclusion and privacy ; called 
also seraglio, and in Persia and India zenana. 

1634 Sik T. Herbert Trav. 62 He has three hundred 
women \\\ his Seraglio (called here Haram). I bid. 148 The 
other women belonging to Seraglioes or Haramms, live 
discontented. 1698 Fryer Acc. E. India <y P. 132 The 
Governor sent for me to visit his Lady in the Haram. 1718 
Lady M. W. Montagu Let. to Ctess Alar 10 Mar., I have 
been in a harem, where the winter apartment was wains- 
coted with inlaid work of mother-of-pearl. 1753 Han way 
Trav. J1762) 1. 111. xxxiv. 157 The harram is magnificent, 
consisting of a square withio its own wall of brick. 1864 
Engel A/us. Anc. Nai. 220 This drum is especially used in 
the hareeras. 1872 Baker Nile Tribui. xx. 340 Brought by 
the Abyssinian traders to be sold for the Turkish harems, 
b. trans/, and fig. 

1823 Scott Pevertl xlix, [She] stood with her arms folded 
on her breast, with an humble air, as different from that which 
she wore in the harem of the Duke of Buckingham as that 
of a Magdalene from a Judith. 1870 Emerson Soc. <y Solit., 
Boohs Wks. (Bohn) 111. 86 A man's library is a sort of 
harem. 187a O. W. Holmes Pod Break/A. viii. 248, I 
must have my literary harem, my pare aux cerfs, where 
my favorites await my moments of leisure and pleasure. 

2. The occupants of a harem collectively ; the 
female members of a Mohammedan family ; esp. 
the wives and concubines collectively of a Turk, 
Persian, or Indian Mussulman. 

1781 Cowper Anti-Tlielypthora 108 Seraglios sing and 
harems dance for joy. 1821 Bvron Sardan. 1. i, Were it 
less toil .. To head an army than to rule a harem? 1855 
Burton Pilgr. Meccah xv. (1803) 1. 205 The kitchen .. being 
as usual occupied by the 'Harim 1 . 1879 E. K. Bates 
Egyptian Bonds 1. iiu 37 The Viceroy's harem were dis- 
porting themselves on the sand, 
b. transf. an&fg. 

1784 Cowper Task iv. 447 Where chanticleer amidst his 
haram sleeps In unsuspecting pomp. i8« Thackeray 
Newcotnes II. xxxvL 324 Could oar hearts let in such a 
harem of dear friendships. 1 860 Motley Net her L (i 868) I . 
iL 47 In the harem entertained for him in the Louvre 
many pitfalls entrapped him. 

3. A Mohammedan sacred place or area; one 
which is prohibited to any but the Faithful. More 
usually in form haram, Arabic Af» Jkaram, for- 
bidden, sacred place. 

i8s£ Burton Pilgr. Aleccah xv. (1893) I. 294 We all set 
out in a body to the Harim.. a duty which must not be 
delayed by the pious. 1883 A. Thomson Holy Land vi. 106 
On the summit of Mount Moriah . . there spreads the noble 
enclosure of the Haram. 

4. Comb., as harem-court, -zvall; harem-bred adj. 
1829 Bengalee 226 Humble puppet, Haram slave. 1853 

Kingsley Hypatia xviii, Wulf came rapidly down stairs, 
through the hall into the harem-court. 1883 A. Thomson 
Holy Land viii. 138 To sink shafts as near as possible to 
the prohibited distance, and then to approach the Haram 
walls hy tunnelling underneath. 1890 C. W, C. Oman Hist. 
Greece 187 A mere harem-bred despot. 

Hare*ngiform, a. [f. mod. Z00I.L. harengus 
herring + -form.] Having the form of a herring. 

1828 in Webster ; and in later Diets. 

t Ha*re-pipe. Obs. [f. Hake sb. •+ Pipe.] A 

trap for catching hares. 

1389 Act 13 Rich. II, Stat. 1. c. 13 1 1 Nene use furettes 
haies rees hare pipes ne cordes. c 1485 E. E. Alisc. ( Warton 
Club) 45, I have an hare-pype in my puree, Hit schal be set 
al for tni sake. 1576 Turberv. Venerie 200 As you may 
take a hare with Harepypes or such like gynnes. 1603 
Act 1 yas. /, c. 27 § 1 Everie person.. which.. shall, .take, 
or destroy any Hares with any Harepipes, Cordes, or with 
any such Instrumentes. 1615 W. Lawson Country Housew. 
Gard. (1626) 45 You must have, .an Hare-pipe for an Hare. 
1821 Sporting Mag. IX. 11 Hare-pipes, gins, snares. 

Hare's -ear (he>iz,ia.i). [From the shape of the 
leaves.] The name given to species of Bupleuntm 
(N.O. Umbellifene), and Erysimum (N.O. Cruci- 
ferx), having auricled leaves. Bastard Hare's-ear, 
a name for Phyllis Nobla (N.O. Cinchonacese\ a 
shrub fonnd in the Canary Isles. 

'597 Gerarde Herbal 11. clxxix. 485 Which hath caused 
me to call it Hares eares, hauing in the middle of the leafe 
some hollownesse resembling the same. 1861 Miss Pratt 
Floivcr. PI. 1. 131 Erysimum oricfttale (Hare's-ear Treacle 
Mustard). 1866 Treas. Bot., Bupleurum, Hare's-ear, 
Thorow-wax. 

Hare's-foot. 

1. A species of clover (Trifolium arvense), with 
soft hair about the flowers. Also called hare's- 
foot trefoil. (See also Hauepoot.) 

1562 Turner Herbal 11. 26 a, Lagopus maye be called in 
Englishe Haris foot or rough clauer. 1713 J. Petiver in 
Phil. Trans. XXVI II. 62 Its blush Flowers stand in a 
round flusey Head, like our Haresfoot. 1861 Miss Pratt 
Flower. PL II. 109 Trifolium arvense (Hare's-foot Trefoil). 

2. The Corkwood tree {Ochroma Lagopus) of the 
West Indies and Central America ; so called from 
the dehiscent ripe fruit with the cotton of the seeds 
protruding from it. Treas. Bot. 1866. 

3. allrib. Hare's-foot Pern, a name of Davallia 
canaricnsi$\ also extended to other species, as 
(in Australia) D. pyxidata. Hare's-foot Sedge, 
Carex lagopina. Hare's-foot Trefoil : seel. 



HARISH. 

i84i Miss Pratt Flozuer. PI. VI. 27 Hare's-foot Sedge., 
a very rare plant. 1866 Treas. Bot., Davallia, a . . genus 
of poly pod iaceous ferns . . They < have scaly creeping rhi- 
xomcs, which feature has given rise to the name of Hare's 
Foot Fern, applied to D. canariensis. 1882 Garden 29 Apr. 
jyt/xDavallia Fijiensis Plumosa [is] a very elegant Hare's- 
foot Fern. 

Harestane, -strang(e, Sc. ff. Hoarstone, 
btrosg. 

Ha're-waTren. A warren or breeding-place 
for hares. 

16^7 in Rushw. Hist. Coll. iv. II. 878 Another Rendezvous 
of the Army was upon the Hare-warren near Kingston. 
1668 Seolev Alulbcrry Gard. iv. i, Like a pack of hounds 
in a hare warren. 1774 Foote Cozeners \\. Wks. 1799 II. 161 
He puts me in mind of a pack of hounds in a hare-warren ; 
by eternally shifting the game, the pursuit never ends. 
1829 Sporting Alag. XXII I. 392 A county . . which .. has 
degenerated, .into a mere hare- warren and pheasant-mew. 

Harewe, ohs. form of Arrow. 

II Harfang (haufaerj). Also harphang. [a. F. 

harfang (1760 in Hatz.-Darm.), a. Svv. harf&ng the 
snowy owl, f. har{e hare + fdnga to catch.] The 
Great Snowy Owl. 

1774 Golosm. Nat. Hist. (1862) II. 11. vii. 55 The Harfang, 
or Great Hudson's Bay Owl of Ed wards., the largest of all 
the nocturnal tribe. 1847 Carpenter Zool. § 382 The Har- 
fang or Great Snowy Owl . . is found in very high northern 
latitudes, of both the Old and New World. 1884 N. Y. 
Herald 27 Oct. 5/2 It was I who killed the harphang. 

Harga-, harge-, harguebush(e, etc., obs. ff. 
Harquebus, etc. 

tHargnlater. Obs. Also -atier, hargo-, 
hargeletier, argolatear. Variant forms of 
Argoletier: see quot. 1598. 

1581 Styward Mart. Discipl. 11. 123 Sending alwaies before 
100 Hargulaterson Horsebacke. 1591 Garrabd^4W Warre 
197 The Argolateares are to gallop the field and scale the 
side of a squadron. 1598 Barbet Theor. IVarres Gloss. 251 
Hargulalier. .Is the souldier seruing 00 horsebacke, vn- 
armed, vsing a Calliuer with a snap hance. 1625 Markham 
Soutdiers Accid. 26 Whosoeuer is a good Musquetier cannot 
chuse but be a good Hargeletier. 

Harhalde, obs. form of Herald. 

Hariant, obs. form of Hauriest. 

Haricot (hxiiko, -kpt), sb. Also 7 aricot, 8 
arico, harrieot, 8-9 harico, harrico. [a. F. 
haricot (i6thc. in Littre), in 14th c hericoq de 
mouton (Hatz.-Darm.), hericot (Littre), in sense 1 ; 
in sense 2 Hatz.-Darm. cite fevre de haricot of 1643. 
Origin uncertain : see Littre.] 

1. A ragout (originally of mutton, now sometimes 
of other meat). Also allrib. 

£1611 Cotcr., Haricot, mutton sod with little tumeps, some 
wine, and tosts of bred crumbled among.] 1706 Phil- 
lips (ed. Kersey), Haricot, a particular way of dressing 
Mutton-cutlets, or several sorts of Fowl and Fish in a Ragoo 
with Turneps ; also a kind of French beans. 1760 Mrs. 
Raffald Eng. Housekpr. (1778) 102 Harico of a Neck of 
Mutton. 1816 Catherine Hutton in IV. Hnttotfs Auto- 
biog. Concl. 90 Harico of mutton and gooseberry pudding. 
1870 Daily News 16 Nov., Irish stew or haricot mutton. 

2. A leguminous plant of the genns Bhaseolus, 
especially P. vulgaris, the common Kidney-bean 
or French-bean : also Haricot bean. Applied both 
to the plant and the beans or seeds. See Bean 3. 

1653 H. Cogan tr. Pinto's Trav. xxvi. 90 A little meal, 
aricot beans, onions, .wherewith we made the best shift we 
could. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey^ Arico, the French-Bean, 
or Kidney- Bean [see also 1]. 179a A. Young Trav. France 
353 Another course is to sow rye ; after that millet ; and 
with this harricots, or kidney-beans. 1815 M. Birkbfck 
jfourn. thro' France 16 Womeo were every where hoeing 
French beans (Haricos). 1861 Delamer Kitch. Gard. 90 
On the Continent .. the ripe seeds, or haricots proper, 
are largely cultivated for winter use. 1869 E. A. Parkes 
Pract. Hygiene (ed. 3) 175 Haricot beans frequently form 
part of the vegetables. 

Hence Haricot, Harico v. tram., to make into 
a haricot (sense 1). 

1769 Mrs. Raffald Eng. Housekpr. (1778^ 141 To harico 
a Neck of Mutton. 1805 Sporting Alag. XXV. 226 Veal 
cutlets, haricoed mutton. 

Haridan, Harier : see Harridan, Harrier. 

Harif, -iff, -of, dial, forms of Hairif. 

Hari-kari, erron. form of Hara-kiri. 

t Ha'riolate, v. Obs. Cf. also Ariolate, etc. 
[f. L. harioldt; ppl. stem of hariolari to divine, 
foretell, f. hariolus soothsayer.] intr. To soothsay; 
also, in 17th c, to practise ventriloquism. Hence 
f Ha-riolatin.gr, + Hariola tion ; also \ Ha'riole 
v. (nonce-wd.) t to divine, guess ; + Ha-rlolize, to 
soothsay. 

1519a Warner All'. Eng. vii. xxxv. (1612) 168 The lad was 
loftie, for himself he hariolized well, At full he could his 
lessons, and a formale lie would tell. 1656 Blount 
Glossogr., Hariolation, a fore-telling or South-saying. 1656 
T. Adv Caudle in Dark 80 The imposture of Hariolating 
or speaking in the belly. 1660 tr. Atuyraldus' Treat, couc. 
Relig. in. ii. 333 What is the guess or hariolation of two or 
three to the constant opinions of a whole multitude ? 1677 
J. Webster Witchcr. vi. 121 The Genii hariolating forth of 
the belly. 1833 C Worosworth in Ann. Early Lifc(\%<)i) 
1. 130, I think I may venture to hariole [rime carriole]. 

Hariot, obs. form of Heriot. 

t Harish (he>rij), a. Obs. [f. Hare sb. + 
-ISH.] Of the nature of a hare ; mad, foolish. 

155a Huloet, HBrishe, or of a hare. 1S79 Tomson Cat- 
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vin's Serm. Tim. 693/1 Our harish and madde 2eale. 1581 
J. Bell H addons Anszu. Osor. 420b, More then harishe 
maddnes. 

Hark (haik), v. Forms : 2 herkien, 3 harkien, 
(3-4 hero), 3-5 herken, 4-6 herk(e, 6-8 harke, 
heark, 6- hark. [Early ME. herkien :— OE. 
type *heorcian corresp. to OFris. herkia, harkia 
(WFris. herckjen, harckjen, NFris. harke) ; in ab- 
lant relation with MDu. horken, horckcn (Kilian) 
mod. Flem. dial, heurken, horken, MUG. and mod. 
Gcr. hor chert ; from an ablaut series herk-, hark-, 
hork-. OHG. hdrechen, MHG. hdrchen, perh. owe 
their long 6 to the influence oihdren to hear. The 
change of OK eo, ME. e, to a is regular : cf. OE. 
beorc bark, deorc dark : the Sc. form is still herk 
as in derk, berk, etc.] 

1. trans. To give ear or listen to ; to hearken to, 
hear with active attention. 

ciijs Lamb. Horn. 31 BluSeUche he wule herkien bet be 
preost him leiS on. ciaoo Vices # Virt. (1888) 19 HarkiS 
hwat se haligast seiS. c 1325 Lai le Freine 147 Sone after 
she gan herk Cokkes crowe, and houndes herk. C1385 
Chaucer L. G. W. 1276 Dido, Now herkith how he schal 
his lady seme. ^1489 Caxton Sontus of Aymon ix. 246 
Herke what we wyll telle you. 1513 Douglas Mneis xu. 
x. 30 Now harkis quhat I purpos do this tyde. 1536 Skel- 
ton Magnyf. 401 What, I say, herke a worde. 1598 Yong 
Diana 282 Harke hut one worde that I shall say vnto thee. 
-1680 Bevehidge Semi. (1729) I. 506 Hark what he himself 
here saith. ^ 1830 Tennyson To J. M. K., Hating to hark 
The humming of the drowsy pulpit-drone. 

2. intr. To give ear, hearken, listen, a. with to. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 14030 (Gfitt.) Herk to me a stund. 

1313 Douglas JEncis ix. Prol. 6 Quha tharto harkis fallis in 
fragilite. 1579-80 North Plutarch Amiot to Rdrs. (R.), A 
certain singular pleasure in hearking to such as be returned 
from some long voyage. 1580 Sidney Ps. xvii. i, Just 
Lord, to my suit hark. 1646 Crash aw Temperance in Steps 
to Temple (1670) 207 Hark hither, Reader, wilt thou sec 
Nature her own Physitian be ? 1785 Burns Vision^ 1.25 
Had I to guid advice but harkit. 1855 Lynch Rivulet 
lxix. v, We hark with holy fear To the lingering sounds 
suhlime. 1894 Crockett Raiders 178 Hark to the rattle 
of the guns. 

b. absol. Chiefly in imperative. 

a. 1300 Cursor M. 21378 Here, and i sal tel vow. c 1440 
Pronip. Parv. 237/1 Herkyn.and take heede.and ley to be ere 
. . asculto. 1513 Douglas Mneis 11. Prol. 15 Harkis, ladyis, 
g our bewtie was the caus. 1591 Shaks. i Hen. VI, 1. v. 27 
Hearke Countreymen, cyther renew the fight Or teare the 
Lyons out of Englands Coat. 1610 — Temp. iv. i. 262 
Harke, they rore. c 1709 Prior 2nd Hymn Callimachus 
4 Hark ! he knocks. i8ax Byron Heaven $ Earth iii. 727 
Hark, hark! Deep sounds.. Are howling from the moun- 
tain's bosom. 1821 Clare VilL Minstr. II. 86, I knew her 
well And her whole history, if ye'll hark, can tell. 

c. In the imperative the nom. ye is often added 
(also written hark*ee, harkee) ; less commonly hark 
you, and by confusion hark thee (cf. fart thee well). 

1588 Shaks. Tit. A. 11. i. 99 Why harke yee, harke yee, 
and are you such fooles, To square for this ? 1591 — Two 
Gent. in. i. 127 Harke thee : I .will goe to her alone. 1605 
B. Jonson Volpone v. i, But, heark you : Remember, what 
your ladyship off'red me. 1708 Motteux Rabelais iv. lxiv. 
(1737) 261 Harkee me, dear Rogue I 1709 Steele Tatler 
No. 38 p 9 Hark'ee, No Names. 171 1 Budgrkl Sped. No. 
150 r 9 Hark you, Sirrah, I'll pay off your extravagant Bills 
once more. 1751 E. Moore Gil Bias Prol. (R.), But hearkee, 
poet ! — won't you though ? says I. 1836-48 B. D. Walsh 
Aristopfu, Knights 11. iii, Harkee, Quick haul up your 
ponderous dolphins. _ 1838 Lytton A tice 69 Hark ye 1 one 
word more with me, sir, and you quit my service to-morrow. 

+ 3. trans. To get to hear of, find out by in- 
quiry and listening ; =» Hearken v. 8. Obs. 

1561 T. Hoby tr. Castigliones Courtyer (1577) N vij b, 
Those that go alwaies harking out the loues of others, & 
disclose them so point by point. 

4. intr. Used in hunting, etc., as a call of atten- 
tion and incitement, esp. in conjunction with an ad- 
verb directing what action is to be performed : hence 
denoting the action : see below. Cf. also Hark sb. 

1610 Shaks. Temp. rv. i. 258 Pro. [setting on dogs] Fury, 
Fury : there Tyrant, there : harke, harke. Goe, charge my 
Goblins that they grinde their ioynts. 

a. Hark away, forward, in, off: to proceed or 
go away, forward, in, draw off. 

1737-1801 [see Hark sb.]. 1816 1 Quiz ' Grand Master 
viii. 228 Hark ! forward, sportsmen— 'tis the same. 1824 
Mactaggaht Gallovid. Encycl. s.v. Haurk, When the 
hunter hears by them [terriers] the situation they are in, he 
bawls down to haurk to Aim, haurk to him, ye wee bias lies. 
1826 Sporting Mag. XVII. 270 The word was given * Yoi 
— hark in, hark'. 1844 Disraeli Coningsby 1. v, I think 
the hounds are too hot to hark off now. 1846 R. E. 
Egertoh-Warburtoh Hunting Songs v. (1883) 13 Away I 
Hark, away 1. ,Ne*er slacken your pace. 

b. Hark back. Of hounds : To return along the 
course taken, when the scent has been lost, till it 
is found again ; hence fig. to relracc one's course 
or steps ; to return, revert ; to return to some ear- 
lier point in a narrative, discussion, or argument. 

1829 Sporting Mag. XXIV. 175, I must 'hark back*, as 
we say in the chace. 1868 Holme Lee B. Godfrey xli. 225 
Basil must needs hark hack on the suhject of the papers. 
1877 Gruttwell Hist. Rom. Lit. 223 The mind of Lucretius 
harks hack to the glorious period of creative enthusiasm. 
1882 Stevehson Stud. Men <fr Bks. t J. Knox 349 He has 
to hark back again to find the scent of his argument. 1895 
F. Hall Two Trifles 31 To hark back to scientist.. I am 
ready to pit it against your agnostic. 
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c. trans. Hark on, forivard-. to urge on with 
encouraging cries. Hark back : to recall. 

1813 Hogg Queen's Wake 178 Scho herkit on her revin- 
ing [1. e. ravening] crew. 1834 Sir H. Tavlok Artevelde 1. 
x. 9 (D.) There is but one that harks me back. 185a 
Thackeray Esmond 11. ix, Veiling and harking his bloody 
war-dogs on. 1865 Dasent Jest Earnest (1873) I. 209 
He . . harked forward his packs of hounds with a cheer. 

5. intr. To speak in one's ear; to whisper or 
mutter. Sc. and north, dial. 

1583 Leg. Bp. St. Androis 168 in Satir. Poems Reform. 
xlv, Aula Captane Kirkhurne to him harkit. 1697 W. 
Cleland Poems 99 (Jam.) Then some began to hark and 
rown. 1785 R. Forbes Dominie Deposed 38 (Jam.) Then 
whispering low to me she harked. 1851 Cumbld. Gloss., 
Hark, to whisper and to listen. 

Hence Ha rkingr vbL sb.SLnd ppl. a.; also Ha rker 
Sc., a listener. 

1530 Palsgr. 22*5/1 Harkyng, escout, audience. 1583 
Stanyhurst sEncis n. (Arh.) 47 Thee les he furth pratled, 
thee more wee longed in harcking. a 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant. 
Crew x Harking \vfis Grose, Hark-ye-ing], whispering on 
one side to borrow Money. 1825 Jamieson s.v., Harkers 
never hear a gude word of themselves. 1885 Laoy Greville 
Creatures of Clay I. xvii. The sense that I was bound to 
another woman would prevent any vain harkings hack. 

Hark, sb. [f. Hark v.] a. An act of harking, 
b. A whisper, a privy communication. Sc. c. A 
shout starting or urging on the hounds in the chase ; 
also hark away. d. Hark back : a retracing of 
steps, a backward move. 

1737 M. Green Spleen 83 Exulting at the hark-away. 1786 
Lounger No. 87. 300, I have not forgotten . . the encourag- 
ing Hark forward to a cautious hound. 1743 GAaaicK Lethe 
I. Wks. 1798 I. 20 All hie to the midnight hark-away. 1798 
Sporting Mag. XII. 5 The chace an oblique 'hark hack' 
of two miles. 1801 Bloomfield Rural T. (1802) 114 Ye 
peaceful Streams that wind along Repeat the Hark-away. 
1810 Scott Lady of L. 1. iii, With hark and whoop and 
wild halloo No rest Benvoirlich's echoes knew. i8ao Hogg 
Wint. Even. T. II. 207 (Jam.) Take heart till I tell you the 
hark of my mind. 1839 Masson Brit. Novelists u. 152 The 
attempt, .is interesting as a h ark-hack to mcdiaevalism. 

Harkaboise, etc., obs. forms of Harquebus. 

Harkee = hark ye i see Hark v. 2 c. 

Harken, v., etc. : see Hearken, etc. 

Harl, harle, sb. 1 Also 9 dial, hurle: see 
also Heel. [app. = MLG. herle, harle, harrel, 
luxrl, LG.harl, EFris. harrel fibre of flax or hemp.] 

1. A filament or fibre (of flax or hemp). 

[13. . see Herl i.] 1649 Blithe Eng. ImProv. Impr. (1653) 
262 The watering of it [flax] opens, and breakes the harle 
the best. 1677 Yarranton Eng. Improv. 54 Beating and 
often dressing will cause the Harle to open. 1743 Max- 
well Set. Trans. Sac. Impr. Agric. Scot. 331 (Jam.) Broken 
pieces of straw, hanging in a great measure loose upon the 
harle or flax. 1882 J ago Comw. Gloss., Hurle, a filament. 

2. A barb or fibre of a feather : cf. Herl. 

[a 1450, etc. see Herl 2.] 1877 Blackmore Cripps ii, The 
ribs and harl of feathers. 1884 St. James' Gaz. 21 June 6/2 
The body is made entirely of peacock*s harl. 1884 Blackmore 
Tommy Upm. 1. 254, 1 began to chew the harl [of a quill pen]. 

Harl, sb? dial. [f. Harl v. 2 } 

1. A tangle; a knot; a confusion; fig. mental 
confusion. 

a 1697 Aubrey Nat. Hist. Wilts 51. 1825 Britton 
Beauties Wilts (E. D. S.), Harl, something knotted, or en- 
tangled. 1889 N. W. Line. Gloss, s.v., Jimmy H. . . is e* 
such 'n a barf as niver was. 1888 Berksk. Gloss, s.v., If 'e 
dwoant mind thee 'ooll get that string in a harl. 

2. A leash of hounds, local. 

1827 Sporting Mag. XXI. 26 In the [county] I live in, 
they call a couple and a half, or three hounds, a ' harl ' of 
hounds. 1847-78 Halliwell, Harle.. (2). Three hounds. 
Oxon. This corresponds to a leash of greyhounds. 

Harl, sbf Sc. [f. Harl vS] 

1. The act of harling or dragging. 
1808-18 in Jamieson. 

2. That which is harled or scraped together. 
1808-25 Jamieson s.v., * He got a harle of silver.' 

3. A small quantity, a scraping (of anything). 
Also fig. 

1821 Blctckw. Mag. Jan. 400 (Jam.) Ony haurl o' health 
I had was aye about meal-times. 1893 Stevenson Catriona 
ioi And see if I cannae getalittle harle of justice out of the 
military man. 

4. An implement for ' harling ' or raking mud or 
soft manure ; a wide hoe-like scraper for scraping 
the soft mud off roads. i8as in Jamieson. 

Harl, z'. 1 Sc. and north. Also 3-9 harle, 6 
harrell, 6 Sc. haurl. [Origin unknown. 

Although there are instances of confusion (perh. only 
scrihal) iof harl and hurl, the two verbs appear to be dis- 
tinct ; in mod. Sc. they are distinct in use.] 

1. trans. To drag : usually with the notion of 
friction or scraping of the ground. 

c 1290 S. Eng. Leg. I. 391/4 Alle bat comen hifore him : 
lut>ere Men to-drowe And harleden heom out of be londe. 
Ibid. 226/245 pe wynd hem harlede vp & doun : in peryls 
meni on. 1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 487 King Richard this 
nohle kni^t Acres nom so, & harlede so the Sarazins, in cche 
side aboute. a 1300 Cursor M. 29533 (Cott. Galba) Cursing 
es be fendes lyne *pat harles a man to hell pine, c 137S Sc. 
Leg. Saints, Barnabas 442 In ane rape for-owte chesone pai 
harlyt hyme one to presone. c 1400 Destr. Troy 2968 A ship 
. Halyt into havyn, harlit with ropes. 1500-20 Dunbar 
Poems Lxxii. 52 Thai harlit him furth with raip and corde. 
153S Coverdale 1 Esdras iv. 48 Y* they shulde harle cedre 
trees from Libanus vnto Ierusalem. 1573 J. Davidson Com- 
mend. UpricJttnes xxx, Harling thame beforr Princes and 
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Kings, a 1813 A. Wilson Rab § Ringan Poet. Wks. 147 
Frae house to nouse they harled him to dinner. 1816 Scott 
Old Mort.\\\\, They should never harle the precious young 
lad awa' to captivity. 

f b. To drag in a vehicle. Sc. Obs. (Cf. Hitrl.) 
'557-75 Dium. Occurr. (Bannatyne) 69 Harling of thame 
throw the toun in ane cart, a 1575 Ibid. 341 The Magis- 
trates causit harrell him in ane cairt throw the toun. 
c. To scrape roads with a 1 harl \ South Scotl. 

2. intr. (for refi.) To drag or trail oneself, to go 
with dragging feet 

1500-20 DuNOAa Poems xxxix. 29 And lairdis in silkharlis 
to the eill. 1710 in Collect. Dying Testimonies (1806) 166, 
I had heard the curates and harled after the bulk of the. . 
ministers. 1888 Black In Far Lochaber vii, To go away 
harling here and harling there out o'er the country, 
b. intr. To come as if dragged off. 

1785 Burns Halloiveen xxiii, 'Till skin in hlypes came 
haurl in. 

3. trans. To rough-cast with lime mingled with 
small gravel. 

C1730 [see Harling helow]. 1805 Forsyth Beauties 
Scotl. IV. 455 The habitations, .are generally built of stone 
and clay, and pointed or harled with lime. 1885 Blaelav. 
Mag. Apr. 441/1 It was whitewashed or 'harled' as they 
say in the North. 

4. intr. To troll for fish : see below. 
Hence Harled fpl. a., Harling vbl. sb. 

c 1730 Burt Lett. N. Scotl % (1754) I. 65 On the outside 
they . .face the work all over with mortar thrown against it 
with a trowel, which they cal^ harling. 1867 F. Francis 
Angling x. (1S80) 385 The fishing . . is mostly from a boat, 
and the style is called ' harling '. 1884 Q. Victoria More 
Leaves 348 The inn is merely a small, one-storied, * harled ' 
house. 1891 Daily News 9 Feb. 6/3 You are rowed about 
the vast expanse of water in a stout hoat, with a large 
phantom minnow, hlue or hrown, let out, by fifty yards of 
line, behind the boat . . This is the process of * harling '. 

Harl, v. 1 dial. [Etymol. uncertain. 

Prob., from the sense, a different word from prec] 

1. trans. To entangle, twist, or knot together; 
to ravel or confuse. 

13.. Gaw. Gr. Knt. 744 pe hasel & be ha^borne were 
harled al samen. a 172a Lisle Husb. (1752) 171 [Barley] 
harled or fallen down. 1876 Whitby Gloss., II art d, or 
hurtd, warped or crooked. 1881 Isle of Wight Gloss., 
Harl, to entangle ; to get thread into knots. 

b. intr. (for refi.) To become entangled, twisted, 
or confused. 

1609 C. Butler Fern. Mon. Cvb, Twisting them [a 
hundle of reeds or straws] fast together in your hand, let the 
band harle or double in the very top of the Head, a 1722 
Lisle Husb. (1752) 212 If corn harles or lodges, a scythe 
cannot carry a cradle. 

2. trans. (See quots.) 

1787 Grose Provinc. Gloss., Harle, to harle a rahbit ; to 
cut and insinuate one hind leg of a rahbit into the other, for 
the purpose of carrying it on a stick. 1877 N. W. Line. 
Gloss. 1878 Jefferies Gamekeeper at H. 35 An adept at 
everything, from 'harling' a rahbit upwards. 

Harlakeene,-ken(e, -kin, obs. ff. Hablequin. 

Harlas, var. of Hair-lack Obs., fillet. 

Harlat, -ry, obs. forms of Harlot, -ry. 

Harleian (hailran, haulian), a. [ad. mod.L. 
Harleianus, f. surname Harley.] Of or belonging 
to Robert Harley Earl of Oxford (1 661 -17 24), and 
his son Edward Harley ; esp. in reference to the 
library of books and MSS. collected by them, of 
which the MSS. were purchased in 1753 by the 
British nation and deposited in the British Museum. 

1744-6 {title) The Harleian Miscellany : a Collection of. . 
Pamphlets and Tracts, .selected from the Library of Edward 
Harley, second Earl of Oxford. 1754 {title) Act of 26 Geo. 1 1, 
for the purchase of the Museum or Collection of Sir Hans 
Sloane, and of the Harleian Collection of MSS. 1808 A 
Catalogue of the Harleian MSS. in the British Museum. 
1895 Zaehnsdohf Sh. Hist. Bookbinding 12 The Harleian 
style took its name from Harley, Earl of Oxford. It was 
red morocco with a hroad tooled border and centre panels. 

Harlequin (haulilcwin, -kin), sb. Forms: 6 
harlicken, 7 harlaken(e, -keen^e, -kin, arle- 
quin, 7- harlequin, [a. Fr. harlequin (1585 in 
Hatz.-Darm.), arlcquin, ad. It. arlecchino. 

The Italian word is possibly the same as OFr. Helle- 
guin, Hertcquin, Herlckin, Hierlehin, Hietekin, Helquin, 
Hennequin, a devil celebrated in mediaeval legend, esp. in 
la maisnie Helequin, Harlcquini famitia (Miege), a com- 
pany or troop of demon horsemen riding by night. Of this 
the ultimate origin is possibly Teutonic. See Diez, Mahn 
Etymol. Untersuch., Godefroy, Skeat.] 

1. A character in Italian comedy, subsequently in 
French light comedy; in English pantomime a mute 
character supposed to be invisible to the clown and 
pantaloon ; he has many attributes of the clown (his 
rival in the affections of Columbine) with the addi- 
tion of mischievous intrigue; he usually wears parti- 
coloured bespangled tights and a visor, and carries 
a light 4 bat of lath as a magic wand. 

(In reference to quot. 1590, it may be noticed that the 
arlecchino is said, in Italian Dictionaries, to have originally 
represented the simple and facetious Bergamese man-servant. 
Cf. the stage Irishman.) 

1590 Nashe Almond for Parrat Ded., Taking Bergamo 
in my waye homeward . . It was my happe . . to light in felow- 
ship with that famous Francattip' Harlicken, who.. asked 
me many particulars of the order and maner of our playes. 
1606 Day He of Guts 11. iii, Like a Harlakene in an Italian 
comedy. 1607 Dav, etc. 7Yav. Eng. Bro. (1881) 56 Here 's 
an Italian Harlaken come to offer a play to your Lord- 
ship. 1613 Heywood Apol. Actors 11. 43 To omit ail 
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the Doctors. Zawnycs, Pantaloones, Harlakeenes, in which 
the French, hut especially the Italians, have heene excellent. 
1676 Drvoen Epil. Ethercdge y s Man 0/ Mode, Those 
nauseous Harlequins in Farce may pass. 1704 Addison 
Italy (1766) 68 Harlequin's part is made up of blunders and 
absurdities. 1727 Fielding Love in Sev. Masques 11. i, A 
man of sense acts a lover just as a Dutchman would a harle- 
quin. 1756 Foots Eng. Jr. Paris I. Wks. 1799 I. 107 A 
bundle of contradictions, a piece of patch-work, a mere 
harlequin's coat. 1757 Smeaton in Phil. Trans. L. 204 As 
if an harlequin had leaped thro' the window. 1759 Johnson 
Gen. ConcL Brumoy's Grk. Theat. (R.), Tbey represented 
..a complete tragedy or comedy in the same manner as 
dumb harlequin is exhibited on our theatres. 1778 J. Q. 
Adams Diary 28 Apr. Wks. 1851 III. 146 In the evening 
we went to the Italian comedy, where Isaw a harlequin for 
the first time. 1817 Byron Beppo iii, Harlequins and 
clowns, with feats gymnastical. 1858 Hawthorne Fr. 4- It, 
Jrnls.\. 81 The^papal guard in their . . party-colored dress 
. .looking not a little like harlequins. 

b. trans/. A buffoon in general ; a fantastic 
fellow. 

1878 Carlylr in Ld. R. Gower My Remin. xxvii. (1883) 
II. 175 [He called Beaconsfield] 'that melancholy harlequin '. 

2. A small breed of spotted dogs. So G. harle- 
kin (Grimm). 

1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. III. yiii. 286 The mongrel kind 
..the Dutch mastiff, the harlequin, ..and the Dane. 

3. More fully Harlequin duck. A northern species 
of duck, Histrionicus minutus, with fantastically 
variegated plumage. 

1773 FoaSTEa in Phil, Trans. LXII. 4x9 Anas, A, His- 
trwnica . . Harlequin Duck. 1863 Kingsley Water Bab, 
vih 269 Swans and hrantgeese, harlequins and eiders. 1876 
Smiles Sc. Natur. xiii, The Harlequin, .and the Eider duck 
visit the loch occasionally in winter. 1884 Harper's Mag, 
Apr. 706/2 Harlequin-ducks of the gayest plumage. 

4. The Oriental or noble opal. Also attrib. 
1873 C Robinson N. S. Wales 62 Opals . . Amongst the 

polished stones are some of the harlequin class. 

II. 5. attrib, or as adj. Having the character- 
istics of a harlequin or of his dress ; burlesque, 
ludicrous ; particoloured. 

Harlequin china, service, set, a name given to a set of 
cups, etc., of different colours and patterns. 

1779 Wilkes Corr. (1805) V. 223 A formal declaration of 
war hy harlequin heralds. 1806-7 J. Beresford Miseries 
Hum. Life(i%*6) vi. i, A china Shakspeare and Milton in 
Harlequin jackets. 1859 Helps Friends in C. Ser. it. I. 
Addr. to Rdr. 10 At this Harlequin period of the world what 
is written one week may^ seem obsolete the next. 1871 Mas. 
Whitnev Peal Folks r xiii. (Cent.), She had six lovely little 
harlequin cups on a side-shelf in her china-closet .. rose, and 
brown, and gray, and vermilion, and green, and blue. 

6. Comb., as harlequin-hap, -preacher ; harle- 
quin-looking adj. Also harlequin bat, an Indian 
species, Scotophilus omatus, of pale tawny- brown, 
variegated with white spots ; harlequin beetle, 
a South American longicorn beetle, Acrocinus lon- 
gimanus, with particoloured elytra; harlequin 
brant, the American white-fronted goose, Anser 
albifrons gambeli, also called pied or speckled brant- 
harlequin cabbage-bug, an American hemip- 
terous insect, Murgantia hist rionica, having brilliant 
markings; + harlequin deer, ?a particoloured 
fallow deer; harlequin duck: see 3; harlequin- 
flower, a name of the South African genus Spar- 
axis, N.O. Irtdacex, with great variety of colouring; 
harlequin garrot, the golden-eye duck or pied 
wigeon, a species of Clangula ; harlequin moth, 
the magpie moth, Abraxas grossulariata ; harle- 
quin pigeon, an Australian Bronze-wing pigeon; 
harlequin ring (see qnot.) ; harlequin rose, 
a variety of rose with striped petals ; harlequin 
snake, the coral-snake and other species of Elaps, 
so called from their variegated colouring of orange 
and black. 

1865 Wood Homes without H. viii. (1868) 176 The mag- 
nificent insect which is known to entomologists as the 
*HarIequin Beetle . . belongs to the wood-burrowers. 1882 
Stanford's Com/end. Geogr., Central Avier. 128 The most 
deadly enemy of the gum-elastic tree is . . the well-known 
* harlequin beetle'. 187a C. V. Rilev in 4th Ann. Rep. 
Missouri Entomol. 35 * Harlequin cahbage hug. 1778 Eng. 
Gazetteer s.v. Ickworth, A park well stocked with the 
fine *harlequin-deer. ^ 1863 Baring-Gould Iceland 162 A 
magnificent *harlequin garrot floated unmoved within a 
stones throw. 1813 Examiner 1 Feb. 69/2 A *harlequin- 
leap through a window. 1835 Willis Pencillings I . xv. 
in The *harlequin-looking Swiss guard. 1847 Leich- 
hardt Jmt. vii. 227 We saw two flocks of the * harlequin 
pigeon {.Peristera histrionica\ 1760 Jortin Erasm. II. 
195 Stories of a *Harleqmn-Preacher, who used to sur- 
prise his audience with his monkey- tricks. X877 W. Jones 
Finger-ring 414 * Harlequin-rings . . were so called be- 
cause they were set round with variously-coloured stones. 
1876 T. Harov Ethetberta (1890) 194 They were striped, 
red and white, and appeared to be leaves of the*Harlequin 
rose. 1885 C F. Holder Marvels Anim, Life 131 The 
coloring of the *har1equin Tsnakel. .is exceedingly rich. 

Hence Harlequina, -eas, a female harlequin. 
Harlequine aqua, Harlequinic adjs., having the 
style of a harlequin. Harlequi'nically adv. % after 
the manner of a harlequinade. HaTlequlniam, 
the performance of a harlequin ; action character- 
istic of a harlequin. Harle quinize v., to convert 
into a harlequin ; to dress or do up m fantastical 
colouring. 



1867 * Harlequina (see Harlequinade a.] 

1 88a Stevenson New Arab, Nts. II. xii. 222 His blouse 
was stained with oil colours in a *harlequinesque disorder. 
1785 in CornJi. Mag. U883) June 718 Humorous and charac- 
teristic masks ; among the best of which we reckon . . a 
whimsical *harlequiness. 1804 Miniature No. 4. 14 {title) 
Ode to the Rainbow, in the genuine Fantastical, Unmeaning, 
*Harlequinic Style of Sentimental Sonneteers. 1824 W. 
Tavlor in Monthly Rev. CI II. 47 The Tale. .is. .so *har- 
lequinically metamorphosing. 1808 Edin. Rev. XII. 203 
The philosophical *harleqmnism of that valiant knight. 
a 185a Webster Wks. (187^) I. 345 In popular govern- 
ments, men must not. .he disgusted hy occasional exhibi- 
tions of political barlequinism. 1876 Miss Broughton Joan 
11. vin. III. 225 The small dining-room.. is travestied indeed 
and *harleqmnized like the rest of the house. 

Harlequin, v. rare. [f. prec. sb.J a. trans. 
To conjure away, like harlequin in a pantomime, 
b. inir. To play the harlequin. 

1737 M. Green Spleen (1807) 148 And Kitten, if the humour 
hit Has harlequin d away the fit. 1828 Webster, Harle- 
quin, to play the droll ; to make sport by playing ludicrous 
tricks. 

Harlequinade (haililc(w)in^i'd), sb. [a. F. 
arlequinadc (1769 in Hatz.-Darm.), f. h)arlequin: 
see -ade.] A kind of pantomime ; that part of a 
pantomime in which the harlequin and clown play 
the principal parts. 

1780 T. Davies Mem. Garrick I.x. 129 He formed a kind 
of harlequinade, very different from that which is seen at the 
Opera Comique in Paris, where harlequin and all the charac- 
ters speak. 1823 SismondCs Lit. Eur. (1846) I. xy. 439 A 
specimen of these old harlequinades. 1827 W. S. in Hone 
Everyday Bk. II. 502 In 1717, the first harlequinade, .was 
performed at the theatre tn Lincoln's Inn Fields. 1867 
Mom. Star 27 Dec., The harlequinade subsequent to the 

transformation scene was cleverly supported by Mr. 

(harlequin), Mdllc. (columbine), Mr. (pantaloon), 

Miss (harlequina), and Mr. (clown). 

b. trans/. Buffoonery ; fantastic procedure. 
1828 Macaulay Ess., Hatlam (1887) 93 No unity of plan, 

no decent propriety of character and costume, could be found 
in the wild and monstrous harlequinade [reign of Chas. II]. 
a 1849 Poe Longfellow, Willis, etc. Wks. 1864 III. 334 
Every trick of thought and every harlequinade of phrase. 

c. A piece of fantastic particoloured work. 

1874 M icklethwaite Mod. Par, Churches 72 An elaborate 
harlequinade of stripes and diamonds on a raw blue or red 
ground, called illumination. 

Hence Harlequina* dish a., nonce-wd., of the 
nature of a harlequinade. 

1859 Sala 7w. round Clock (1861) 417 All is jarring, dis- 
cordant, tawdry and harlequinadish. 

Harlequina'de, v. [f. prec. sb. : cf. to mas- 
querade.] intr. To play the harlequin; to act 
fantastically. Hence Harlequina 'ding vbL sb. 
and ppl. a. 

1788 'A. Pasqvix' Chttdr. Thespis, Tom Blanchard,Broad 
Humour the province of wit is Invading, And his efforts are 
weaken'd by harlequinading. 1823 New Monthly Mag. 
VII. 515 The three pirates who harlequinade it in the air 
on the banks. 1880 Vern. Lee Stud. Italy iiL 175 The 
stream of masks harlequinading along. 1894 Comh. Mag. 
Feh. 160 As fantastic as the harlequinading tits. 

T HaTlequinery. [a. F. arlequinerie, f. 
h arlequin-. see-ERY.] Pantomime, harlequinade. 
i 1741 Richardson Pamela (181 1) IV. Bg The French taste 
is comedy and harlequinery ; the Italian, music and opera. 
1794 Mrs. Ptozzi Synon. I. 167 Feats of harlequinery. 

Harlicken, obs. form of Harlequin. 

*t* Ha*rlock. Obs. Some flower not identified. 

It cannot be the same as hardock', and charlock, proposed 
by some, does not flower in May, and is not likely to have 
been used for decoration. 

a 1631 Drayton Dowsabel, This Maiden . . Went forth 
when May was in the prime, To get sweet setywall. The 
honey-suckle, the harlock, The lily, and the lady-smock, To 
deck her summer hall. 

Harlot (haul at, -pt), sb. Forms : 3- harlot ; 3- 
4 herlot, (3 pi. har-, herloz), 4 harelot, harlatte, 
4-6 harlote, -lotte, 5-6 -lat, 6 harllott. [As a 
word of masculine gender found early in 13th c, 
as feminine in 1 5th c. ; a. OF. herlot, harlot, arlot 
masc., lad, young fellow, base fellow, knave, vaga- 
bond — Pr. arlot vagabond, beggar, It. arlotto 
i a lack-latin or hedge-priest ' (Florio), 1 glutton, 
greedy gut, great eater' (Baretti) ; cf. med.L. ar- 
lotus, erlotus glutton (Mahn) ; OSp. arlote, alrote 
lazy, sluggardly, loafing ; OPg. alrotar to go 
about begging, Pg. to mock. Of this widely-dif- 
fused Romanic word, the ulterior history and origin 
are uncertain : see suggestions in Diez, Mahn Ety- 
molog. Untersuch. No. 155, and Skeat. 

The random 'conjecture' of Lambarde, 1570-6, retailed by 
many later writers, that harlot in sense 5 c was derived from 
the name of Arlette or Herleva, mother of William the Con- 
queror, could have been offered only after the earlier senses 
and uses of the word were forgotten.] 

fl. A vagabond, beggar, rogue, rascal, villain, 
low fellow, knave. In later use (1 6-1 7th a), some- 
times a man of loose life, a fornicator; also, often, 
a mere term of opprobrium or insult. Obs. 

a 1225 Ancr. R. 356 And beggen ase on harlot, 3if hit neod 
is, his TiueneS. c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 317 A foule 
herlote him slowe \un ribaud li tuayt]. 1377 Lancl. P. PI. 
B. xvii. 108 He was vnhardy, pat harlot and hudde hym in 
inferno, c 1386 Chaucer Reeve*t T. 348 Ye false harlot, 
quod the Millere, hast 1 c 1460 Towneley Myst. (Surtees) 
248 Outt, harro 1 what harlot is he That says his kyngdom 



shalbe cryde? 1508 Kennedie Flyting w. Dunbar 359 
Herefore, faLs harlot, hursone, hald thy tong. 1549 Latimer 
3rd Serm. be/. Edw. VI (Arb.) 86 Was not thys a sedyciousc 
harlot? 156X-77 Durham Dcpos. (Surtees) 107 That I called 
him openly * beggerly harlot and cutthrote c 1620 Z. 
Bovd Zions Flowers (1855) 103 A man a harlot, and a wife 
a whoore. 1659 D. Pell Impr. Sea 37 "What should you 
do with such Harlots in your Service ? which calls for holi- 
ness, and hetter principled men. 

+ 2. An itinerant jester, buffoon, or juggler ; one 
who tells or does something to raise a laugh. Obs. 

a 1340 Hampole Psalter xxxix. 6 Hoppynge & daunnce- 
ynge of tumblers and herlotis, and ober spectakils. 1362 
Langl. P. PI. A. vii. 48 Hold not pou with harlotes, here 
not heore tales, c 1380 Wyclif Set. Wks. III. 352 Mynstrel 
and jojelour, tumbler and harlot, wole not take of be puple 
hifore bat bei ban shewid per craft. 14. . Nom. in Wr.- 
Wulcker 694 note, Hie scurra. .harlot 14. . Medulla, MS. 
Cant. (Promp. Parv.), Gcrro, a tryfelour, or a harlott. 1483 
Caih. Angl. 175/2 An Harlott, balatro (A. histrio) .. iocu- 
lator, -trix. 

f 3. Applied to a male servant or attendant ; a 
menial : cf. Knave, in similar use. Obs. 

13. . E. E. Allit. P. B. 39 pen be harlot with haste helded 
to pe tahle. c 1386 Chaucer SomPn. T. 46 A sturdy harlot 
wente ay hem binynde, That was nir hostes man, and bar a 
sak. c 1450 Merlin 9 When hir suster com . . she hrought 
with her a grete hepe of harlotys. 1536 Bellenden Cron. 
Scot. (1 82 1) I. 55 He repudiat his nohil queue, .and gart bis 
vicious harlotis deforce hir. 

+ 4. = * Fellow ' ; playfully 1 good fellow \ Obs. 

c 1386 Chaucer Prol. 647 He [Somonour] was a gentil 
harlot and a kynde Ahettre fclawe sholde men noght fynde. 
a 1634 Chapman Revenge Hon. Wks. 1873 m« 3 2 5 That is 
an harlot. Prithee be musical and let us taste The sweet- 
ness of thy voice. 

5. Applied to a woman, a. As a general term of 
execration. (Cf. 1.) rare. 

c 1485 Digby Myst. (1882) 1. 326 What, ye barlottes, I haue 
as pied certeyn That ye be tray tours to my lord the kyng. 
1823 Carlyle Early Lett. (Norton) II. 236, I bullyrag the 
sluttish harlots of the place. 

tb. A female juggler, dancing-girl, ballet-dancer, 
or actress. (Cf. 2.) Obs. 

1483 Cath. Angl. 17 5/2 An Harlott .. ioculatrix, panto* 
mima. .histrix. 

c. spec. An unchaste woman; a prostitute; a 
strumpet. 

(Very frequent in 16th c. Bible versions, where Wyclif had 
hoore, whore ; prob. as a less offensive word.) 

1432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) I. 249 The harlottes at Rome 
were callede nonariae. 1513 More in Grafton Chron. (1568) 
II. 784 King Edwarde wou say that he had three concu- 
bines . . the thirde the holyest harlot in the realme. 1526 
Tinoale Luke xv. 30 Thy sonne.. which hath devoured thy 
goodes with harlootes [ Wycl. booris ; Rhem. whoores]. 1535 
Coveroale Job xxx i. 9 O then let my wife he another mans 
harlot i570-6Lambarde/ , «'<z/«£. 1826) 200 Robert, the 
Duke of Normandie, had issue by a Concubine (whose name 
. . was Harlothe, and after whom, as I conjecture, such in- 
continent women have ever since beene called Harlots). 
1573-80 Baret Alv.H 170 An harlot, a wbore, a strumpet, 
men trix. (The only sense mentioned.] i66j Miltoh P. L. 
iv. 766 Not in the bought smile Of Harlots, loveless, joyless, 
unindeard. 1718 Prior Pleasure 005 To each new harlot 
1 new altars dress- x8a6 Scott Woodst. iii, A tyrant and a 
harlot were fitting patron and patroness for such vanities. 
1859 Tennysoh Vivien 819 Tho harlots paint their talk as 
well as face, With colours of the heart that are not theirs. 

fig. 1560 Bible (Gene v.) Isa. i. 21 How is the faithful 
ci tie become an harlot 1 [ Wvcl. 138a a strumpet ; 1388 an 
hoore.] 17.. Philips Wit $ Wisdom (R.), Wit is a harlot 
beauteous to the eye. 1827 Pollok Course T. v, The Church 
a harlot then, When first she wedded civil power, i860 
Pusey Min. Proph. 298 The wealth. .shall go to another 
harlot, Nineveh. 

+ 6. Applied to unchaste persons of both sexes. Sc. 

1563 W1N3ET FourScoir Thre Quest. Ynl. Wks. 1888 1. 109 
Gif the harlotis, for quhais causs raatrimonie is violatit or 
adnullit, may mary wthiris. Ibid, no The twa harlotis to 
be ^okit vpina praetendit band of matrimonii, 
b. Hence, Play the harlot. (Chiefly of women.) 

1535 Covered ale Ezek. xvi. 28 Thou hast played the 
whore also with the Assyrians . . Yee thou hast played the 
harlot. 1541 Lond. Chron. Hen. VHI'm Camd. Misc. IV. 
16 Hanggid and quartarid . . for playing the harlottes with 
queen Kataryn that then was. i*>o6 Dalrymfle tr. Leslie's 
Hist. Scot. IX. 226 Nobil men . . with quhom she was accuiset 
to play the harlat. 161 1 Bible Hos. iii. 3 Thou shalt not 
play the harlot. 1885 Bible (R.V.)App., [American Revisers' 
renderings] Substitute . . 1 play the harlot ' for ' go a whor- 
ing ' and 1 commit whoredom '. 

+ 7. Applied to the pointed boots worn in the 
14th c. Obs. 

13.. Eulog. Hist. (Rolls) III. 23 x Habent etiam caligas 
. .quas cum corrigiis ligant ad suos 1 paltokkos ' quae vocan- 
tur ' barlottes * [v. r. harlotes], et sic unus * harlot ' servit 
alteri. 

8. allrib. passing into adj. : That is a harlot ; of 
or pertaining to a harlot. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 27932 Harlot sagh,speche odisur, rimes 
vnright, gest of Iogofur. 13.. K. Alis. 3336, Thow him 
clepedst an harlot gome : Now thow seist he is the beste 
knyght. c 1380 Sir Fentmb. 1234 * Wat ! harlot gadelyng 
. . mote bou be heje an-honge I ' c 1470 Henry Wallace 1. 
219 Rouch rewlyngis apon thi harlot fete. 1570 Buchanan 
Ane Admonit. Wks. (1892) 24 Godlcs gapistes, harlat pro- 
testantis. 1590 Shaks. Com. Err. 11. li. 138 And teare the 
stain'd skin of my Harlot hrow. 1667 Milton P. L. ix. 
1060 The Harlot-lap Of Philistean Dalilah. 1742 Pope 
Dune. iv. 45 A Harlot form, soft gliding hy. a 1774 W. 
Hartb Vis. Death (R.), Colours laid on with a true harlot 
grace ; They only show themselves, and hide the face. 1879 
Farkar St. Paul xviii. I. 331 The harlot city which had 
made the nations drunk with the. .wine of her fornications. 



HARLOT. 

9. Comb. Harlot-house, a brothel or stews. 

1659 D « Pell f'Hpr. Sea Ep. Ded. C viij, The Mercenary 
Harlot houses that bee in the Italian.. and Spanish Cities. 

Ha*rlot, v. [f. prec. sb.] intr. To play the 
harlot. Hence Harloting vbl. sb. and a. 

1641 Milton Animadv. i. Wlcs. (1847) 58/2 They that 
spend their youth in loitering, beizling, and harlotting. 1675 
Wycherley Country Wife v. iv, O ! thou harloting har- 
lotry ! hast thou done't then? 1697 C Leslie Snake in 
Grass (ed. 2) 35 By their own Argument, all the Quakers 
are Harlotted from the Church of Christ. 3864 Daily 
Tel. 9 Feh., How about the courtesans harlotting in your 
streets! 

f HaTlotize, v. Obs. trans. To make a harlot 
of; to characterize as a harlot ; to call harlot. 

1589 Warner Alb. Eng. vi. xxx. (1612) 150 Is it to bar- 
lotize, thinkst thou, a Goddesse, wrong too small ? 

Harlotry (ha-jl/tri), sb. (a.) [f. Harlot sb. + 

-BY.] 

fl. Buffoonery, jesting; ribaldry, scurrility, scur- 
rilous talk ; obscene talk or behaviour. Obs, 

CT J2S Song Merci 132 in E. E. P. (1862) 122 Now har- 
lotrie for murbe is holde, And vertues turnen in-to vice. 
c 1340 Cursor M. 27623 (Fairf.) Of pride be-comis. .manikin 
vnnaite ober bing, Afs sange of harlotery & lesing. 1377 
Langl. P. PI. B. v. 413, I haue leuere here an harTotrie or 
a somer game of souteres, Or lesynges to laughe at. 138* 
Wyclif Eph. v. 4 Either nlthe, or foly speche, or harlotrie 
[1388 harlatrye ; 1526-34 Tindale gestinge; 1581 Rhem. 
scurrilitie), that perteyneth not to thing. C1440 Jacobus 
Well (E. E. T. S.) 134 pe v. inche is harlotrie, makyng 
iapys a-forn folk, in pleying at be spore, at be bene, at be cat. 
1483 Cath. Angl. 176/1 To do Harlottry, scurrari. 1578 
Gude % Godlie Ballatis Title-p,, Diuens vtheris Ballattis 
changeit out of prophane Sangis in godlie sangis, for auoyd- 
ing of sin and harlatrie. 1809 Scott Earn. Lett. 10 Sept., 
To reprint, .the only original Caxton. .with all the supersti- 
tion and harlotrie which the castrator. .chose to omit. 

T 2. Filth, trash. Obs. 

1467 Ordin. Worcester in Eng. Gilds 374 Item that no 
man caste donge or harlotry at the slipp, ner vpon the key. 
Ibid. 398 That non persone cast eny donge of eny manere 
harlotre in the Slippe goyDge to Severne. 

3. Profligacy or vice in sexual relations, nnchastity; 
the conduct of a harlot ; dealing with harlots; the 
practice or trade of prostitution. 

«377 Langl. P. PI. B. xm. 353 Lechoures. .of her harlotrye 
and horedome in her elde telfen. c 1386 Chaucer Merch. 
T. 1018 Thanne shal he knowen al hire harlotrye. c 1400 
Destr. Troy 5024 In hordam & harlatry vnhyndly to lye. 
«53o Palsgr. 229/1 Harlottrye, pailtardyse. 1570 Levins 
Manip. 104/30 Harlotrie, meretricium. 1645 Rutherforo 
Tryal ff Tri. Faith (1845) 37 This, .causeth Joseph see 
nothing in harlotry, but pure, unmixed guiltiness against 
God. 1858 FftotiDE Hist. Eng. IV. xviii. 65 Happy con- 
trast to the court, with its intrigues and harlotries. 

4. coner. A harlot; a term of opprobrium for 
a woman. (In 182 1 collective.') 

1584 Peels Arraignm. Paris iv. iii, A harlotry, I warrant 
her. 1596 Shaks. i Hen. IV, in. i. 198 A peeuish selfe- 
will'd Harlotry. 1663 Dryden Wild Gallant m. ii, Vou 
are a company of proud harlotries: I'll teach you to take 
place of tradesmen's wives. 1754 Richardson Grandison 
(1781) HI. iv. 26, I expect you^ will produce the little 
harlotry. 1821 Bvron Sardan. II. i. 126 He loved his queen 
— And thrice a thousand harlotry besides, c 1836 Landor 
/mag. Conv. Wks. II. 91/2, I have no patience with the 
bold harlotry. 

5. Jig. Meretriciousness, illegitimate attractiveness. 
1768 G. Mason Eng. Gard. 1. (R.) f The simple farm 

echps'd the garden's pride, Ev'n as the virgin blush of 
innocence, The harlotry of art. J794 Mathias Pnn. Lit. 
(1798) 57 They will then perceive .. the harlotry of the 
ornaments. 1824 Blackw. Mag. XVI. 425 To throw off . . 
the harlotry of the imagination. 

t B. attrib. or as adj. Base, scurvy, filthy, worth 
less, trashy. Obs, 

1579-80 NoaTH Plutarch (1676) 305 A young Harlotry 
filth. _ 1598 Grenewev Tacitus Descr. Genu. 1. 259 Cattle 
plentie, but for the most part harletry runts. ?f xooo Dis- 
tracted Emp. 11. i. in Bullen O. PL III. 193 Thys vertue 
is The scurvyest, harlottryest, undoeing thynge That ever 
mixte with rysing court yers though ts.^ a 1607 J. Raynolds 
Proph. Haggai iv. (1649) 57 No building was to he found . . 
utiles it be three or four harlotrey houses. 1663 Dryden 
Wild Gallant ill. ii, I squorn your harlotry tricks, that I do. 

Harm (haim), sb. Forms : 1-3 hearm, 2-5 
herrn, 3 (harem), haerm, (serine), (3-5 arme), 
3-7 herme, harme, (4 harim, arm, 5 harome), 
6 Sc. hairm(e, 3- harm. [Com. Teutonic : OE. 
hearm, corresp. to OFris. herm, OS. fiarm, 
OHG. harm, haram (mod.G. harm), ON. harmr 
grief, sorrow, rarely harm, hnrt (Sw. harm. Da. 
harme) OTeut. *harmo-z : perh. cogn. w. Skr. 
irama labour, toil.] 

1. Evil (physical or otherwise) as done to or 
suffered by some person or thing; hurt, injury, 
damage, mischief. 

Beoiuulf (Z.) 1893 No he mid hearme of hliSes nosan, 
g»s[tas] grette. a 11*3 O. E. Chron. an. 1101 His men 
mycel to hearme «fre sedydon. 12 gy Glouc (1724) 
277 To gret harm to al bys lond, the gode kyng he slou. 
c 1340 Cursor M. 4898 (Fairf.) Do ham na arme in na way. 
£1380 Sir Fe>nmb. 2578 pay mowe no3t her y-wys hem- 
selue fram herme saue. e 1384 Chaucer H. Fame 11. 537 
Thou shalt have no harme truely. c 1400 Maundev. (1839) 
iv. 23 Sche doth non harm to no man, but }if men don hire 
harm. 1442 Searc/iers' Verdicts in Surtees Misc. (1888) 18 
Ve same place has taken mikel herm for defaut of a gutter. 
c 1530 H. Rhodes Bk. Nurture 28 in Babees Bk. 72 Vnto 
your Elders gentle be. agaynst them say no harme. a 1586 
Satir. Poer/ts Reform, xxx v. 59 5« knaw quhat hairme he 
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hes susteind. 163* Lithgow Trav. 11. 62 What harme was 
done by us amongst the Infidels, we were not assured. 
1657 R. Ligon Barbadoes (1673) 62 Caterpillars . . do very 
great harm. 1705 Hickeringill Priest-cr. 1. (1 721) 21 Harm 
watch, Harm catch. 1791 Mrs. RADci.iFFE.flW. Forest x, 
I meant no harm. 1849 M acaulav Hist. Eng. II. 44 Aware 
that the divulging of the truth might do harm. 1875 Jowett 
Plato (ed. 2) V. 331 Rains doing harm instead of good. 

b. With a and An evil done or sustained ; an 
injury, a loss. 

a xooo Catdffton's Gen. 756 Ealle synt uncre hearmas fce- 
wrecene. cnoo Vices £ Virtues 1 1888) 59 Mr 5u mu^e 
Mi^en alle harmes and scames and bismeres. c 1380 Wyclif 
Sel. Wks. III. 349 Ober bodili harmes. c 146X Paston Lett. 
No. 428 II. 73 Of ij harmys the leste is to be take. 1583 
Babincton Commandm. viii. (1637 73 Wise is hee, whom 
other mens harmes can cause to take heede. 1728 MoaGAN 
Algiers II. iv. 263 The inconceivable Harms he did to 
Christendom. 1863 Loncf. Wayside Itm, Birds 0/ Killing- 
worth xix,They. .from your harvests keep a hundred harms. 

c. Out of harmes way : Out of the way of doing 
or of sustaining injury. 

a i66x Fuller Worthies (1840) I. xviii. 61 Some great 
persons . . have been made sheriffs, to keep them out of 
harm's way. 1697 D .mpier Voy. I. 207 He took care to 
keep himself out of harms way. 1711 Steele Spect. No. 136 
F 4 People send Children . . to School to keep them out of 
Harm's way. 1890 H. M. Stanley Darkest Africa I. xiv. 
333 They had. .migrated in time out of harm's way. 

t 2. Grief,sorrow, pain,trouble,distress,amiction. 
Also with a and pi. To make harms (quot. j 375) : 
to make lamentation. Obs. 

a 1000 Caedmotfs Gen. 751 Eac is hearm gode, mod-sorx 
£emacod. a 1300 Cursor M. 24089 pis harm mi hert it held 
sa hard, c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Johannes 68 Mony ane 
Of hir kine. .Folowit hyr, makand harmys. c 1386 Chaucer 
Sqr.'s T. 578, I wende verraily That he had felt as muche 
harm as I Whan bat I herde hym speke and saugh his he we. 
*57° Satir. Poems Reform, xiii. 197 Sic hauie harme sail 
h.ippin to jjourhart. %6vj F. E. Hist. Edxv. II (1680) 47 
He lays aside his Arms, for harms to feed his humour. 

f3. Pity, a pity. (Cf. F. dommage.) Obs. 

c 1430 Syr Getter. (Roxb.) 4230 It was harme it wanted 
oght. «535 Stewart Cron. Scot. III. 44 Sobbit full soir 
that harme wes for to heir. 

4. attrib. and Comb., as harm-doer, -doing, -tak- 
ing', harm- averting, -eschewing adjs. 

c xiao Bestiary 389 Husebondes hire haten for hire harm 
dedes. 1386 in Rymer Fcedtra (1709) VII. 526/2 pair sail 
not be at ba Rydings no Harme doynges. 1477 Earl 
Rivers (Caxton) Dictts 81 Them .. y* ben harmedoers and 
loueth falshode and desepcion. x<nx Goloing Calvin on 
Ps. xxxiv. xi To live quietly .. without any harmetaking. 
1641 Milton Ch. Govt. 1. v, I judge they may pass without 
harm-doing to our Cause. 1889 R. B. Anderson tr. Ryd- 
berg's Teut. Mythol. 102 Harm-averting songs. 

Harm, v. Forms : I hearmian, 2-3 haremen, 
hearmen, hsBrmen, 2-5 herme, 3-4 hermien, 
3-7 harme, 4 harmi, -y, 6 arme, 4- harm. [OE. 
hearmian, f. hearm Harm sb. : cf. OHG. harmjan, 
harmen, hermen to calumniate, injure.] 

To do harm (to) ; to injure (physically or other- 
wise) ; to hurt, damage. Orig. intr. To be hurt- 
ful, with dative (like L. nocere), which was some- 
times in ME. expressed by/<?, but generally became 
a simple object, making the verb trans. 

c 1000 j^Elfric Horn. 1. 140 Gif 3u hine for^itst, hit hearmaS 

f>e sylfum and na Gode. c 1000 in Leg. Rood 105 peah be 
lit hearmi^e sumum. c tvj% Lamb. Horn. 107 To hermen 
alle monnen. a 1M5 Ancr. R. 64 J?e wise mon askeS . . 
hwe<5er ei bing hermeS more wummon bene hire eien. J340 
Ayenb. 23 To obren ha wyle harmy..to miszigge to ham bet 
] hi wyle harmi. 1393 Langl. P. Pt. C in. 248 And holy 
churche porw hem worth harmed for euere. 1548 Hall 
Chron., lien. VI, 175 Protractyng of tyme onely hurted 
and harmed the Kyng. J653 Walton Angler vii. 153 
Harme him as little as you may possibly, that he may live 
the longer. X659 D. Pell Impr. Sea 77 note, An High 
Elme. .in the midst of a Garden, .harms all round about it. 
1784 Cowher Task vi. 578 He that hunts Or harms them 
there, is guilty of a wrong. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) I. 
291 When a man has no sense he is harmed by courage, 
b. alysol. To do harm or injury. 
136* Langl. P. PI. A. in. 136 And hongeb him for hate 
bat harmede neuere. 1546 J. Hevwood Prov. (1867)23 She 
can no more harme than can a she ape. 1633 P. Fletcher 
Ps. exxvii. (R.i, As arrows .. Where they are meant, will 
surely harm, And if they hit, wound deep and dread. 
Hence Harmed, Ha*rming^/. adjs. 
c 3440 Promp, Pan>. 228/1 Harmyd, dampnificatus. 1563 
Hvll Art Garden. (1593) 149 They temper the harming 
force of the colde of it. 
Harm, -e, obs. forms of Arm sb. 1 
a 1400-50 Alexander 3237 He. .clepys hym in harmez. 

ilHarxnala (haumala), harmel (haumel). 
[Late L., * Gr. dpfxaXa, from Semitic; cf. Arab, 
^a. Jiarmil wild rue, whence the form harmel ; 

cf. F. harmale (1694 in Hatz.-Darm.)J 

Wild rue, Peganum Harmala, a plant native 
to Southern Europe and Asia Minor. Also attrib., 
as harmala red, a red colouring matter obtained 
from the seeds of the plant. Hence Harmaline 
(haumabin), Chem. f a white crystalline alkaloid 
(C ls H 14 N 2 0) obtained from the seeds of wild 
rue. Harmalol (haumal^l), another alkaloid 
(C 12 H 12 N 2 0), from the same source. 

c 1000 Sax. Leechd. 1 1 . 140 Sealf. .armelu . . wyl on buteran 
to sealfe. 1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp., Harmala t Harmel, 
or wild rue. 1847 Craig, Harmaline. 1865 Watts Diet. 
C/tem. H I. 7 The seeds contain about 4 per cent of alkaloids 
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of which one-third consists of harmi ne and two- thirds of 
harmaline. Harmala red, the seeds of harmala contain 
also a red colouring matter. 1889 Watts' Diet. Chevt., 
Harmalol. 

f HaTman. Thieves* Cant. Obs. [Origin of first 
syllable uncertain, ? from hardman ; -man(s as in 
crackmans, darkmans, etc.] 

1. pi. Harmans, the stocks. 

1567 Harman Caveat (1869) 84 Tfie harmans, thestockes. 
Ibid. 86 So may we happen on the Harmanes . . , So we maye 
chaunce to set in the stockes. 1609 Dekker Lanthorne «<(• 
Candle-lt. C iij b, To put our stamps in the Harmans. 

2. Short for {1an?ian beck : A constable. 

1725 New Cant. Diet., Harman, a Constable, a 1791 
Grose Olio (1796) 231 When I leave Nan in the vile Har- 
man 's hands. 1829 Lytton Disowned 8 The worst have an 
awe of the harman 's claw. 

Hence t Ha-rman-beck [beck, Beak sb.$], a 
constable ; the parish-constable or beadle. 

1567 Harman Caveat (1869) 84 The harman beck, the 
Counstahle. 1609 Dekker La>ittu>rne & Candle-ll. Ciij b, 
The Ruffin cly the nab of the Harman beck. 1641 Brome 
Joviatt Crrwn. Wks. 1873 HI - 3 8 8 Let's, .bowse in defiance 
o'th' Harman-Beck. 182a Scott Nigel xxxv, I am not the 
lad to betray anyone to the harman-beck. 

Harmatian (haim^-Jan), a. [irreg. f. Gr f 
&pfjLa.T- chariot + -ian.] (See quots.) 

1774 Burnev Hist. Mus. (1789)1.386 Plutarch enumerates 
the changes which he made in the Harmatian, or chariot air. 
xS6x J. S. Adams 5000 Mus . Terms, Harmatian or chariot 
air, a spirited martial air employed to animate the horses 
that drew the chariot during battle. 

il Harmattan (hajmse-tan, in 1 8th c. hauma- 
tsen). Also 7 harmetan, 8 -atan, (air-mattan). 
[From haramata, the name in the Fanti or Tshf 
lang. of W. Africa. 

According to Norris in Phil. Trans. LXXI. 52 (1780) *a 
corruption of Akerramantah, compounded of A her ram an 
to blow and tah tallow, grease, with which the natives nib 
their skin to prevent their growing dry and rough ' ; but 
acc to Christaller, Diet Asante & Fante Lang. (Basel 1881), 
a borrowed foreign word. viz. ' Sp. harmatan, an Arabic 
word '. (But no such Arabic word has been found.)] 

A dry parching land-wind, which blows during 
December, January, and February, on the coast of 
Upper Guinea in Africa ; it obscures the air with 
a red dust-fog. 

1 67 j R. Bohun Wind 195 Of the Harmetans in Guiny. 
1723 J. Atkins Voy. Guinea (X735) 149 Air-mattans, or Har. 
ma tans, are impetuous Gales of Wind from the Eastern 
Quarter about Midsummer and Christmas. 1 725 J. Reynolds 
View Death (1735) 30 And Harmatans revenge the richness 
of their oar. 1845 Darwin Voy. Nat. i. 5 During those 
months when the harmattan is known to raise clouds of dust 
high into the atmosphere. 

attrib. 1671 R. Bohun Wind 196 The Harmetan Winds, 
so called by the Natives, come.. in December about Christ- 
mas. 1803 T. WiNTERBOTTOM Sierra Leone 1. ii. 2 note, 
Known by the name of the harmattan wind. 1828 Caalvle 
Misc. (1872) I. 187 The Harmattan breath of douht. 

Harmel : see Harmala. 

Harmer (haumaj). [f. Harm z\ + -er1.] One 
who or that which harms ; an injurer. 

1583 Babincton Commandm. viii. (1637)69 Harmersofthe 
commodities which they inioy. 1838 J. Sthuthers Poetic 
Talcs 14 Fell Boreas, cruel harmer. 

+ Harmesay, harmisay*. Sc. Obs. Also 

6 harraissa. [Origin uncertain : it perh. contains 
the word harm."] A cry of grief or distress ; = ' alas\ 

a 1487 How Good Wife taught her Dan. 102 Than ' had 
1 wittyn I' will thai say, With mony 1 alias ' and harmesay. 
1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 84 *Bot now', he said, 
4 allace, and harmissa ! For all that welth is went full far 
awa*. 155a Lyndesay Monarche 5973 Than sail thay say, 
With mony hydous harmesay, Allace 1 gude Lorde. 1603 
Philotus civ, Allace, and harmi say. .quhat sail I say? 

Harmful (harmful), a. [f. Harm sb. + -ful.] 
Fraught with harm or injury ; injurious, hurtful. 

a 1340 Hampole Psalter lxi. 10 It is a harmefull winninge 
to win cattell and tine rightowsnes. 1388 W yclif Prov. i. 22 
Hou long foolis schulen coueyte tho thingis that ben harm- 
ful to hem silf. ^1460 FoaTEScuE Abs. <$• Lim. Mon. xiv, 
How harmefull it woldc be to the kynge, and to hisreaume, 
yff his commons were pouere. 1549 Udall, etc. Erasm. 
Par. Heb. iv. (R.), Annarmfull person. 156* J. Heywood 
Prov. ff Epigr. (1867) 95 Better is . . A harmel esse lie, than 
a harmefull true tale. 1625 K. Lonc tr. Barclay's Argenis 
v. v. 344 Fame is ever quicker.. to bring us harmefull news, 
then such as we desire. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg. 1. 115 
And sleepy Poppies harmful Harvests yield. 1814 Cary 
Dante, Par. iv. 65 That other doubt Which moves thee, is 
less harmful. 1885 Manch. Exam. \$ May 4/7 To estahlish 
and endow a particular form of religion hy the State is 
harmful to religion generally. 

Harmfully (haumfuli ), adv. [i. prec. + -ly^.] 
In a harmful manner ; injuriously, mischievously. 

c *374 Chaucer Boeth. 11. pr. i. 21 (Camb. MS.) Cast a-way 
hir bat pleyyth so harmfully. 1534 More On the Passion 
Wks. 1274/2 To see theyr fayned friend.. so harmefully 
disceiue them. 1633 Bp. Hall Hard Texts 353 Men that 
were harmfully troublesome. 1891 Leeds Mercury 25 May 
5/3 The thought.. operated harmfully upon his mind. 

Ha*rmfalness. [f. as prec. + -ness.] The 
quality of being harmful ; injnriousness. 

11580 Sidney Arcadia v. Wks. 465 This Daiphantus.. dis- 
guised himself like a woman ; which being the more simple 
and hurt less sex might easier hide his subtile harmfulness. 
1696 Tayon Misc. i. 12 Whether it he in Vertue, or in 
Harmfulness. 1850 Kingsley Alt. Locke i, Deeds and 
words, of the harmfulness of which I had no notion. 

Harmine (ha-imaiiO. Chem. [f. Harma(la 
+ -12* e.J An alkaloid (C 13 H 12 N 2 0) contained in 
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the seeds of Harmala, or obtained by oxidation 
ofbarmaline. (Discovered in 1847.) Hence Har- 
mi-Hie acid, an acid (C 10 HgN 2 O 4 ) obtained by 
oxidation of hanninc. 

1864 Webster, Harming 1865 Watts Diet. Chcvu III. 
10 Harm inc.. is a weaker base than harmaline. 1889 Ibid., 
Harmimc acid. 

Ha'rniing, vbl. sb. [f. Harm v. + -ino 1.] 
The action ol the verb Harm ; harm, injury, hurt. 
In quot. a 1300 - sorrow, grief. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 9385 A I lauerd, gret herming was bar. 
c 1470 Henry Wallace 1. no Erie Patrik . . harmyng did ws 
mast. 1623 Drum m . of Ha wth. Cypress Grove Wks. ( 1 7 1 1) 
117 The harming of the one is the weakning of the working 
of the other. 1719 D'Urfey Pills 1. 189 Dreadful harming. 

Harmissa, var. of Harmesay Obs. 
Harmless (haumles), a. [f. Harm sb. + -less.] 

1. Free from harm or injury ; unhurt, uninjured, 
unharmed. Now rare. 

c 1190 S. Eng. Leg. I. 72/39 Harmles he feol and hoi man 
i-nov}. c 1385 Chaucer L. G. W. 2664 Hypermmstra, To 
passe n harmlesse of that pIace,She graunted hym. 1480 
Caxton Chron. Eng. ccxiv. 201 The scottes escaped har me- 
lees. 1587 Mirr. Mag., Sabrina xvi, Drowne mee, and 
let my mother harmlesse goe. 1685 Cotton tr. Montaigne 
I. 48a Some . . undertook by this means .. to save harmless 
the religion of others. 1848 Thackeray Van. Fair xii, 
Pecking up her food quite harmless and successful. 

2. Free from loss, free from liability to punish- 
ment, or to pay for loss or damage ; csp. in to save 
harmless. 

1418 E. E. Wills (1882) 33 That b* same Ionet saue and 
kepe harmeles myn heirs.. a-?ens Iohn Roe. 1481 Caxton 
Reynard (Arb.) 46 Yf ye saue me harmles in the spirituel 
court. 1592 West 1st Pt. Symbol. § 103E, That he the 
same R. S... shall acquite, discharge, and from time to time 
for euer saue harmelesse the said H. M. and J. his wife. 1651 
T. Mar 1 us Bills of Exchange 23 Giving Bond to save 
harmelesse. 1755 Magens Insurances I. 112 It was agreed 
to keep the king harmless. 18x8 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) IV. 
472 A person, .covenanted . . that he would save the lessee 
harmless from any claiming by, from, or under him. 

3. Free from guilt ; innocent, arch. 

1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 509 Harmles me him nom, & mid 
hors to dron, & subpe anhunge him. 13.. E. E. A Hit. P. 
A. 675 pe ry?t-wys man schal se hys face, J>e harmld habel 
schal com hym tylle. 1599 More Dyaloge iv. Wks. 279/1 
To the helpe and defence of his good and harmelesse neygh- 
bour, against y* malice and crueltie of y J wrong doer. 1594 
1st Pt. Contention vi. 24 In Pomphret Castle harmelesse 
Richard was shamefully murthered. 1637-77 Feltham 
Resolves 1. xxix. 50 How happy . . those things live, that 
follow harmless Nature? 1863 Mrs. C. Clarke Shaks. 
Char. v. 134 Up to the Yery last scene, she bears him harm- 
less of all suspicion. 

4. Doing or causing no harm ; not injurious or 
hurtful ; inoffensive, innocuous. 

1533 More Answ. Poysoned Bk. Wks. 1047/1 They lone 
better hunger and thurste, theD the harmelesse lacke of 
them bothe. 1593 Shaks. 2 Hen. VI, in. t. 71 The sucking 
Lambe, or harmelesse Doue. 1653 Walton A ngler i. 16 The 
most honest, ingenious, harmless Art of Angling. 1718 
Motteux Quix. (1733) II. 279 The harmlessest Fellow in 
the World. 1809-10 Coleridge Frictid (i860 29 One of the 
most harmless of human vanities. 1894 J. T. Fowler Adam- 
nan Introd. 32 The harmless soake. 

5. Comb., as harmless-looking. 

1890 Marie Corelli Wormwood III. 248 Liquid. .harm* 
less-looking as spring-water. 

Harmlessly, adv. [f. prec. + -ly In a 
harmless manner; without causing or receiving 
injury. 

1561 T. Norton Calvin's Inst. iv. xx. (1634) 740 They 
might behave themselves harmlesly and quietly together. 
1653 Walton Angler i. 32 He had spent that day .. both 
harmlesly and in a Recreation that became a Church-man. 
1796 Morse Amer. Geog. II. 301 Their halls passed harm- 
lessly oyer the heads of the Russians. 1880 McCarthy 
Own Times IV. 83 The sudden tumult was harmlessly over. 

HaTmlessnesS. [f. as prec. + -NESS.] The 
state or quality of being harmless ; inoffensiveness. 

1596 Thomas Lat. Diet. (1606), Innocentia, innocencie, 
integntie, harmelessenesse. 1646 P. Bulkeley Gospel Covt. 
v. 382 ^Justnesse in dealing without holinesse, is but 
heathenish harmlessnesse. 1758 Warburton Div. Legat. 
Pref. Wks. 18 11 IV. ^5 Its harmlessness or malignity is the 
only matter of inquiry. 1879 CasselVs Techn. Educ. ix. 
151/1 The absolute harmless oess of the safety matches. 

t HaTmoge. Obs. [L. harmoge = Gr. apfioyfj 
joining, fitting, arrangement, f. tyfiofy iv to fit] A 
harmony of colours or sounds. 

1601 Holland Pliny II. 528 As for the apt coherence of 
one colour with another, the ioint as it were between, and 
the passage from one to another, they named it Harmoge. 
166a Eyelvh Chalcogr. v. 128 The alteration could no more 
certainly be defin'd, then Ihyl the Semitons or Harmoge in 
Musick. 

Harmole, harmehole, obs, ff. Armhole. 

cl **SVoe. io Wr.-Wiilcker 637/17 Hec acella, harmole. 
c f 475 Ptct. Voc. m Ibid. 748/21 Hoc bachium, a harmehole. 

II Harmonia (haim^nia). An*t. [L. har- 
monia, a. Gr. dpfiovla joining, joint, agreement, 
harmony, etc; in Galen, 'the union of two bones 
by mere apposition \ See also Harmony.] A 
kind of sutnre in which the two bones are apposed 
to each other by plane or nearly plane surfaces. 

1657 Physical Diet., Harmonia, is the juncture of a bone 
by a line. 184a E. Wilson Anat. Vade M. (ed. 2) 41 The 
Harmonia suture is the simple apposition of contiguous sur- 
faces. 1861 Mivart Cat 121 The adjoined even edges form 
wnat is termed an harmonia or false suture. 



fHarmoniac (haim^nirek), a. nonce-ivd. 
[f. Gr. apfjiovia Hakmony + -AC.] Relating to 
harmony, or to the cultivation of music ; « Har- 
monic a. i . Also absol. 

1771 Mrs. J. Harris in Priv. Lett. Ld. Maltnesbury I. 
212 They talk of nothing but the charms of the Harmoniac 
meeting. Ibid. 216 The Harmoniac met last night . . The 
Harmoniac is over. 

t Harmoiiracal, a. Obs. [f. as prec. + -al.] 
Fnll of harmony, harmonious ; harmonical. 

1536 Primer Hen. VIII, Jesus, the honor Angelicall, 
To them so sweet armoniacall. 1620-55 L Jones Stone- 
Heng (1725) 23 There's no one Structure . . wherein more 
clearly shines those harmoniacal Proportions, a 1660 Ham- 
mond 19 Serm. v. Wks. 1684 IV. 592 To tune him to that 
sweet harmoniacal Gospel temper. 1693 J. Beaumont On 
Burnet's Th. Earth 1. 71 Another mind, to whom other 
harmoniacal Laws may be more pleasing. 

Harmonial (haimJo'nial), a. rare. [f. L. har- 
monia, a. Gr. apuovia Harm on Y+ -AL.] Pertaining 
to or characterized by harmony or agreement ; har- 
monious. (In quot. 1622, Relating to collation of 
parallel passages : see Haemony 6.) 

1569 Sanford tr. Agrip/a's Van. Aries 30b, A certaine 
Harmonial! daunsinge of the heauenly Bodies. i6aa Callis 
Stat. Sewers (1647)121 Seeing the Statute Law can receive 
no due construction, but by the rules of the Common Law, 
I have, .made a harmooial composition of them both. 1691 
Tryon Wisd. Dictates 11 1 All Vegitative Foods ., are far 
more agreeable and harmonial than Flesh or Fish. 1884 
Nonconf. <$• Indip. 17 Jan. 55/3 The peeping moon con- 
tributes to the harmonial rivalry of colour. 

t Harmonian. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. L. harmonia 
Harmony + -an, after musician^ One versed in 
harmony or music ; a musician. 

1603 Holland Plutarch's Mot. 1257 Lasus the harmooiaD 
. .brought a great change into Musicke. 

Harmonic (hajm^roik), a. and sb. [ad. L. 
harmonic-us > a. Gr. dpfiovttc6s skilled in music, 
musical, in nent pi. appovued as sb.,theory of music, 
music, f. dpfioyla Harmony : see -IC. Cf. F. har- 
monique (14th c. in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

A. adj. 1. Relating to music, musical ; in re- 
ference to ancient music, Relating to melody as 
distinguished from rhythm. Obs, exc. in specific 
nses. 



1884. 



telegraph : see quot. 



1570 Levins Manip. 121/33 Harmonicke, harmonicas. 
1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 1250 The Harmoniqne skill 
conteioeth the knowledge of intervals, compositions, sounds, 
notes and mutations. 1694 W. Holder Harmony (1731) 
Introd., Of the Nature of Sound in General ; and then, more 
particularly, of Harmonick Sounds. 178a Burney Hist. 
Mus. II. 90 No proof can be found in the writings of Guido 
that the Harmonic Hand was of his construction. 185a 
Dickens Bleak Ho. xi, At the Sol's Arms, where the Har- 
monic Meetings take place. 1880 W. H. Husk in Grove 
Diet. Mus. I. 82 An association for. .printing the best music 
. .called the Royal Harmonic Institution. Ibid. 691 Haring- 
ton. .bora in 1727. .founded the Harmonic Society of Bath. 
1884 Knight Diet. Mech. Snpp., Harmonic telegraph, a 
telephone, which sends messages by audible musical tones, 
b. Addicted to music ; musical, nonee-use. 
1796 Burney Mem. Metastasio II. 200 Heroes of the 
harmonic family. Ibid. II. 3.77 Take care of your health, 
for the honour of th<j harmonic family. 

2. Sounding together with pleasing effect ; har- 
monious, in harmony, concordant 

Harmonic triad, an old name for the common chord. 

1667 Milton P. L. iv. 687 With Heavenly touch of instru- 
mental sounds In full harmonic number joind. 1728 Pope 
Dune. 11. 254 Ass intones to Ass, Harmonic twang ! of 
leather, horn and brass, c 1800 K. White Music vi, Softest 
flutes or reeds harmonic ioin'd. 1845 Encycl. Metrop. V. 774 
H armonic triad . . another name for the common chord. 
187a Huxley Phys. viii. 212 A tuDing-fork may be set 
vibrating, if its own particular note or ooe harmonic with it, 
be sounded in its neighbourhood, 
b. Melodious, tuneful, sweet-sounding, rare. 

1815 W. H. Ireland Scribbleomania 36 Harmonic and 
vigorous poesy. 

3. Mus. Relating to harmony (as distinct from 
melody and rhythm) ; belonging to the combina- 
tion of musical notes in chords. 

1661 Blount Glossogr. (ed. 2), Harmonick.. that pertains 
to harmony, which is the accord of divers sounds or notes. 
1784 Sir W. Jones Mus. Modes Hindus Wks. 1799 I. 4x3 
Natural philosophy .. limits the number of mixed, or har- 
monick, sounds to a certain series. 1869 Ouseley Count crp. L, 
1 When we look at a piece of harmonized music from the har- 
monic point of view, we confine our attention to the chords 
of which it is composed. 1879 Sat. Rev. 6 Dec 699 Chro- 
matic notes are used .. for two .. purposes — a harmonic 
purpose in modulation to new keys, and a melodic purpose 
in ornamentation. 

4. Acoustics and Mus. Applied to the tones pro- 
duced by the vibration of a sonorous body in aliquot 
parts of its length (see B. 2); relating to such tones. 

Harvtonie scale I the scale formed by the series of har- 
monics of a fundamental note. Harttwnic stop : an organ- 
stop io which each of the pipes is pierced with a small hole 
in the middle of its length, so as to give the note correspond- 
ing to half the length ; e. g. the luirtnonic flute. 

1831 Brewster Nat. Magic viii. (1833) 182 The acute 
sounds given out hy each of the vibrating portions are called 
harmonic sounds. 1867 Tvnoall Sound hi. 123 1 tie sounds 
of the Eolian harp are produced hy the division of suitably 
stretched strings into a greater or less number of harmonic 



parts by a current of air passing over them. 1880 E. J. 
Pavne in Grove Diet. Mus. I. 665 Any hrass instrument, 
such as the hunting horn or military bugle . . yields the 
familiar harmonic scale. 1880 E. J. Hopkins Ibid. 666 
Harmonic stops have in recent years come into great favour. 
188 1 C A. Edwards Organs 157 [The] Harmonic-flnte . . is 
an open flue stop . . of extreme beauty, the tone being full 
and fluty. 

t b. Optics. Applied to 1 accidental ' or subjec- 
tive complementary colours, formerly supposed to 
be analogous to harmonic sounds. Obs. 

1831 Brewster Optics xxxvi. 309 As in acoustics, where 
every fundamental sound is., accompanied with its harmonic 
sound, so.. the sensation of one [colour] is accompanied by 
a weaker sensation of its accidental or harmonic colour. 
1858 G. Barnard Landscape Paint. 29 The term harmonic 
has been applied to accidental colours because the primitive 
and its accidental colour harmonise with each other in 
painting. 

5. Math. a. Applied to the relation of quantities 
whose reciprocals are in arithmetical progression 
(e.g. 1, |, £,...) ; or to points, lines, functions, 
etc., involving such a relation ; = Harmonical 7. 

(This application, which originated with the ancient Pytha- 
goreans, is generally held to have arisen from the fact that 
a string or other sonorous body, divided into segments whose 
lengths are ^ i, etc of the total length, gives a definite 
series of musical notes whose relations are of fundamental 
importance in harmony ; see A 4, B. 2.) 

Harmonic conjugates, each of the two pairs of points AB, 
CD, in relation to the other pair, in n straight line ACBD 
divided harmonically at C and B. //. division, division of 
a line at four points A, C, B, D, such that the lengths AC, 
AB, AD, are in harmonic proportion ; also analogous divi- 
sion of an angle or other magnitude. H. pencil, a system 
of four straight lines in a plane meeting at one point, such as 
to divide harmonically every straight line that cuts them. 
H. progression, ^the relation of a series of quantities whose 
reciprocals are in arithmetical progression, or such a series 
itself. H. Proportion, the relation of three quantities in 
harmonic progression ; the second is said to be a harmmtic 
mean between the first and third. H. range or row, a series 
of four points in a straight line, forming two pairs of harmonic 
conjugates. 

1706 W. Jones Syn. Palmar. Matheseos 79 Whence, if 
the 2 first Terms of an Harmonic Proportion be given, the 
3d. is readily found. 186a Mulcahy Mod. Geom. 7 Four 
right lines drawn from the same point and cutting a right 
line harmonically (called a harmonic pencil) will also cut har- 
monically any other right line meeting them. 1881 Casey 
Sequel to Euclid 88 If C and D be harmonic conjugates to 
A and B, AB h called a harmonic mean between AC and 
AD. 1885 Leudesdorp Cremona's Pro/. Geom. 41 If.. the 
harmonic range.. be projected upon any other straight line, 
its projection . . will also be a harmonic range. 1895 Story- 
Ma skelvnk Crystallogr. § 63. 7$ Harmonic division of a 
zone. Ibid., The harmonic division of an angle. 

b. Harmonic motion, a periodic motion, which 
in its simplest form {simple harmonic motion) is 
like that of a point in a vibrating string, and is 
identical with the resolved part, parallel to a dia- 
meter, of uniform motion in a circle. Hence in 
many connexions, as 

Harmonic /unction, a function consisting of a series of 
terms, each of which expresses a harmonic motion ; in a 
wider sense, any function that satisfies a differential equa- 
tion^ of a class of which that expressing a simple harmonic 
motion is the first example. Harmonic analysis, the calculus 
of harmonic functions, an important part of modern mathe- 
matical analysis. Harmonic curve, a curve in which the 
ordinates are a simple harmonic function of the abscissae \ a 
curve of sines. Harmonic analyser, an integrating machine 
invented by Lord Kelvin for producing mechanically the 
harmonic constituents of meteorological, tidal, and other 
curves. 

1867 Thomson & Tait Nat. Phil. I. i. § 53 Simple har- 
monic motion .. Such motions [are] approximately those of 
the simplest vibrations of sounding bodies .. whence their 
name. Ibid. § 56 The velocity of a point executing a simple 
harmoDic motion is a simple harmonic function of the time. 
Ibid. 5 75 A complex harmonic function, with a constant term 
added, is the proper expression, .for any.. periodic function. 
Ibid. \. i. App. B, The.. method.. commonly referred to by 
English writers as that of 1 Laplace's Co-efficients \ .is here 
called spherical harmonic analysis . . A spherical harmonic 
function is defined as a homogeneous function, V, of x, y % z, 

... ■ ~ . d s V d* V d 2 V 

which satisfies the equatioD -r^r + + — — = o. 

dx* dy 1 dz* 
188a M inch in Unipi. Kinemat. 7 If a point, .moves, .round 
in a circle with constant velocity, the foot .. of the perpen- 
dicular from the point on any diameter of the circle moves 
backwards and forwards.. with a motion which is called a 
simple harmonic motion. 

6. Relating to or marked by harmony, agreement, 
or concord (in general sense) ; harmonizing in aspect 
or artistic effect ; harmonious in feeling, etc. 

1756 T. Amorv J. Buncle (1770) I. i. 33, I came to a little 
harmonic building, that had every charm and proportion 
architecture could give it. 1784 J. Potter Virtuous 
Villagers 1. 1 10 Souls . . united hy harmonic union. 1796 H. 
Hunter tr. St. Pierre's Stud. Nat. (1799) II. 3 The most 
harmonic of all contrasts. 1893 J. Pulsforo Loyalty to 
Christ 1 1. 43s He is Harmonic Man, He is God manifested. 

7. Anat. Belonging to or of the nature of a Har- 
monia, q.v. 

1826 Kirby & Sp. Enlomol. (1828) III. xxxiv. 402 note, 
A harmonic suture is when the margins of two flat bones 
simply touch each other without any intermediate substance. 
B. sb. 

1. pi. A theory or system of musical sounds or 
intervals; that part of acoustics which relates to 
music. (Rarely in sing.) Obs. exc. in reference 
to ancient systems. 

1709-49 V. Mandev Syst. Math., Aritk. 48 That the 



HARMONICA, 

Lovers of Musick may have the Proportions in view . . we 
thought it convenient in this place to expose the Harmonicks 
of the Ingenious John Kepler. 1760 Stiles in Phil. Trans. 
LI. 608 Harmonic was divided into these seven parts ; 1. of 
sounds, 2. of intervals, 3. of genera, 4. of systems, 5. of 
tones, 6. of mutations, 7. of melopoeia. 1837 W he well 
Hist. Induct. Sc. (1857) I. 50 The truths of Harmonics . . 
were cultivated with much care. 

2. (Short for harmonic tone.) One of the secon- 
dary or snbordinate tones prodnced by vibration of 
the aliquot parts of a sonorous body (as a string, 
reed, column of air in a pipe, etc.) ; usually accom- 
panying the primary or fundamental tone produced 
by the vibration of the hody as a whole. Also 
called overtones or tipper partials (as being of 
higher pitch than the fundamental tone). 

Harmonics are sometimes produced independently, as in 
the violin and other stringed instruments by varying the 
point of contact of the bow, or by lightly pressing the string 
with the finger at special points, and in certain wind instru- 
ments by varying the force or direction of the breath. 
N at urat harmonics: the series of harmonics naturally pro- 
duced by the vibration of a string, etc., in halves^ thirds, 
quarters, and so on ; also, on instruments of the violin class, 
harmonics ohtained from an open string, those from a 
stopped string being called artificial harmonics. Grave 
harmonic l a name sometimes given to a low tone resulting 
from the combination of two lonts^differential tone. 

Sir W. Jones Ess. Arts Poems, etc. 196 These acces- 
sory sounds^ which are caused by the aliquots of a sonorous 
body vibrating at once, are called harmonicks, and the whole 
system of modern Harmony depends upon them. 1831 H. 
Mrlvill in Preacher II. 281 1 The harmonics of some Italian 
musician. 1880 E. J. Payne in Grove Diet. Mus. I. 664 The 
harmonics, .determine.. as has been lately Droved by Helm- 
holt*, the quality of musical tones. ^ I fid. 665 Natural 
harmonics, .are an important resource in harp music. Brass 
instruments are richest in the practical employment ^ of 
harmonics. 1884 Haweis My Musical Life i. 26-7 Playing 
all sort of melodies in flute-hke harmonics. 

3. Math. = Harmonic function (A. 5 b), in the 
wider sense. Spherical harmonic , a harmonic 
function having a relation to Spherical Geometry 
akin to that which functions expressing harmonic 
motion have to Plane Geometry. Such are spheri- 
cal solid harmonics, spherical surface harmonics, 
sectorial, lesseral, and zonal harmonics, etc 

1867 Thomson & Tait Nat. Philos. 1. L App. B, General 
expressions for complete spherical harmonics of all orders. 
1873 Maxwell Electr. <y Magn. I. 163 When the poles are 
given, the value of the harmonic for a given point on the 
sphere is a perfectly definite numerical quantity. 1885 
Watson & BuaauRY Math. Th. Electr. $ Magn. I. 67 To 
express the potential at any point P of any distribution of 
matter in a series of spherical solid harmonics. Ibid. 68 It 
is evident that the density of this distribution on the sphere 
must be symmetrical about OC, and must therefore be ex- 
pressible in a series of 2onal harmonics with OC as axis. 

Harmonica (hajmp'nika). Also 8 armonica. 
[fern, of L. harmonicus Harmonic, used subst.] 

1. Name of several different musical instruments, 
a. An instrument invented by Dr. B. Franklin, consisting 

of a row of hemispherical glasses fitted on an axis turned 
by a treadle and dipping into a trough of water, played by 
the application of the finger ; an improvement of the earlier 
* musical glasses '. Also applied to other forms in which 
the tones are produced in various ways from graduated 
glass bowls or tubes, b. An instrument consisting of a row 
of glass plates mounted on a resonance-box and struck with 
hammers, c. A kind of mouth-organ ; also applied to other 
wind-instruments with reeds. (See also Harmonicon.) 

176a Franklin Lett. Wks. 1887 III. 204 In honor of your 
musical language, I have borrowed from it the name of this 
instrument, calling it the Armonica. 1778 Phil. Surv. S. 
Irel. 433 The invention of the musical glasses, now improved 
into the harmonica. 1831 Carlvle Misc. /1857) II- 207 
His genius is not an jEolian harp, but a scientific harmonica. 
1863 Tyndall Heat viii. § 301 The flame would sing, .as in 
the well known case of the hydrogen harmonica. 1880 
Groye Diet. Mus. 1. 663 The name Harmonica is now used 
for a toy-instrument of plates of glass hung on two tapes 
and struck with hammers. 1880 A. J. Hipkins Ibid. 667 
In England keyboard harmonicas with bellows were known 
by the name of Seraphine. 

2. Name given to different organ-stops. 

1840 Specif. Organ, Toivn Hall, Birmingham in Grove 
Diet. Mus. II. 601 On Solo Manual . . Harmonica, 4 ft. 1852 
Seidel Organ 98 Harmonica . . is a register of a most refined, 
delicate tone. 1880 Stain er & Barrett Diet. Mus. T., 
Harmonica . . A name sometimes given to a mixture stop 
on foreign organs. 

Harmonical (hajm^'nikal), a. Also 6 ar- 
monical. [f. as Habmonio + -al.] 

1. Marked by harmony or agreement; harmonious, 
concordant : = Harmonic a. 6. (In later use mostly 
fig. from 4.) Now rare. 

1531 Elyot Gov. i. xx, Sterres and pianettes, and their 
motions harmonicall. _ 1586 T. B. La Primaud.Fr. Acad. 
1. (1589) 415 To distribute ljberally and according to har- 
monicall proportion their gifts, graces, and good turnes. 
1676 Cudworth Serm. 1 Cor. xv. 57 (ed. 3) 81 The soul of 
man was harmonical as God at first made it, till sin, dis- 
ordering the strings and faculties, put it out of tune. 1691- 
1701 Norris Ideal World 11. xii. (1704) 465 The harmonical 
consent of these two Divine writers. 1851 Ruskin Stones 
Ven. I. xx. § 18 The arrangement of shadows .. in certain 
harmonical successions. 

2. Relating to or obtained by collation of parallel 
passages in different books : see Harmony 6. 

1612 T. Taylor Comm. Titus i. 11 Partly by the expresse 
texts of Scripture: partly by harmonical, parallel, and 
sutable places. 1697 C. Leslie Snake in Grass (ed. 2) 354 
One Harmonical Gospel made out of the four Gospels. 

Vol. V. 
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1 3. Belonging or relating to music, musical : 
= Harmonic a. r. Obs. 

1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 581 (R.) To judge of song 
and harmonical measures. 1626 Bacon Sylva % 105 After 
euery three whole Notes Nature requireth, for all Har- 
monicall vse, one Halfe-Note to be interposed. 1796 
Hutton Math, Diet., Harmonical Interval^ the difference 
hetween two sounds, in respect of acute and grave. 1837 
Whewell Hist. Induct. Sc. (18S7) I. 255 What new har- 
monical truth was illustrated in the Gregorian chant ? 

fb. In ancient Greek music: = Enharmonic i. 

1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 486 (R.) Among sundry 
kinds of music, that which is called chromatical . .enlargeth 
. .the heart, whereas the harmonical contracteth and draweth 
it in. 

1 4. Of sounds, etc., esp. of musical notes : Har- 
monious, concordant, consonant ; sweet-sounding, 
tnneful : = Harmonic a. 2. Obs. 

15. . Proverbis in Antiq. Rep, (1800) IV. 409 In the Speris 
of the planettis makynge sownde armonical. 1596 Fitz- 
Geffray Sir F. Drake (1881) 24 Fetch Orpheus harpe with 
strings harmonicall. 1626 Bacon Svlva § 873 Harmonicall 
Sounds, and Discordant Sounds are both Actiue and Posit iue. 
1727-51 Chambers Cycl. s.v., Harmonical intervals, .are the 
same with concords. 1774 Mitford Harmony of Lang. 
186 The Italian has harmonical graces which the English 
cannot reach. 

t b. iransf Of verse : Rhythmical, melodious, 
sweet-sounding. Obs. 

1580 Puttenham Eng. Poesie 11. (Arb.) 144 This ditty of 
th Erie of Surries, passing sweete and harmonicall. 1652 
Ashmole Theat. Chem. Brit. Proleg. 12 Unlesse their 
Verses.. were form'd with an Harmonicall Cadence. ^ 

5. Relating to harmony, or the combination of 
notes in music : = Harmonic a. 3. ? Obs. 

1727-51 Chambers Cycl. s.v., In its more proper and 
limited sense, harmonical composition.. may be defined, the 
art of . . concerting several single parts together, in such 
manner as to make one agreeable whole. 1795 Mason Ch. 
Mus. i. to Not only the effect of musical sounds in melodious 
succession, but of these too in harmonical combination. 

f 0. « Harmonic a. 4. Obs. 

1727-51 Chambers Cycl. s.v., Harmonical sounds are pro- 
duced by the parts of chords, etc. which vibrate a certain 
number of times while the whole chord vibrates once. 

7. Math. - Harmonic a. 5. f Harmonical num- 
bers : numbers in harmonic progression (obs.). 

1569 J. Sanpord tr. Agrippa's Van. Artes 25b, Of Har- 
monical Numbers, and Geometrical. 1597 Morley Introd. 
Mus. Annotat., Harmonical proportion is . .when the greatest 
of three termes is so to the least as the difference of the 
greatest and middle termes is to the difference of the 
middle and least. 1727-51 Chambers Cycl. s.v., Harmon- 
ical series is a series of many numbers in continual har- 
monical proportion. 1881 Casev Sequel to Euclid 89 The 
reciprocals of lines in arithmetical " progression are in har- 
monical progression. 188a C. Smith Conic Sect. (1885) 53 
PQ:PS:: PR-PQ : PS -PR, so that PQ PR PS are in 
harmonical proportion. 

fb. asj£. (//.) Straight lines forming a harmonic 
pencil; quantities in harmonical progression. Obs. 

a 1746 Maclaurih Algebra (1779) 456 Any right line which 
meets four harmonicals is cut by the same harmonically. 
1796 Hutton Math. Diet, s.v., The reciprocals of Har. 
monicals are arithmetical. 

f 8. Anat. = Harmonic a. 7. Obs. 
1578 Banister Hist. Man 1. 5 A simple line, and Har- 
monicall meting, haue the Bones of the nose. 

Harmonically (haim^nikali), adv. [f. prec. 

+ -LY2.] 

f 1. In the way of harmony or agreement ; agree- 
ingly, harmoniously. (Sometimes^, from 2.) Obs. 

1604 T. Wright Passions v. § 3. 175 A flexible . . voice, 
accommodated in manner correspondent to the matter . . 
conueyeth the passion most aptly, .and almost harmonically. 
16x3 F. Robarts Rev. Gosp. 65 What point soeuer the 
fathers do harmonically and with consent of all, agreeingly 
maintain. 1681 Flavel Meth. Grace xiii. 265 One and the 
same spirit harmonically works in all believers through the 
world. 

f 2. With harmony or concord of sounds; con- 
cordantly, tunefully, harmoniously. Obs. 

1589 Puttenham Eng. Poesie 11. i. (Arb.) 79 Poesie is a skill 
to speake and write harmonically. 1691 Norris Pract. Disc. 
109 A Lute, .though never so Harmonically Set and Tuned, 

Jields no Musick till its Strings be artfully touched. 1751 
ohnson Rambler No. 88 r 3 The sounds of the consonants 
are less harmonically conjoined. 

3. Mus. In relation to harmony. 

1775 Steele in Phil. Trans. LXV. 74 These two specimens 
of melody . . are harmonically the same, though rhythmi- 
cally different. 1880 C. H. H. Parry in Grove Diet. Mus. 
1. 676 Otherwise they [the chords] would have no notes in 
common and the connection between them harmonically 
would not be ostensible. 

4. Math. In a harmonic relation or proportion. 
1597 Morley Introd. Mus. Annot. (.*.) ij, If you diuide 

the same [diapason] harmonically. 1603 Holland Plu- 
tarch* s Mor. 1255 Plato, .intending to declare harmonically 
the harmony of the foure elements^ of the soule . . in each 
interval hath put downe two medieties of the soule, and that 
acordingto musical proportion. 1676 Phil. Trans. XI. 745 
One only line cut in three parts, which Line he calls cut 
harmonically. 1706 W. Jones Syn. Palmar. Matlieseos 79 
When 3 Terms are so disposed . . they are said to be 
Harmonically Proportional. 1882 C. Smith Conic Sect. (1885) 
53 If PQRS be a harmonic range, then Q and 6" are said 
to be harmonically conjugate with respect to P and R . 

t Harmo*nicalness. Obs. * Harmonical ' 

quality ; tunefulness, harmoniousness. 

1691-8 NoRais Pract. Disc. (1711) II 1. 209 That connexion 
that is between such Motions upon it [the lutel and the 
Harmonicalness of its sound. 



HARMONIOUSLY. 

HarmonirflOrd (haim^ nik^id . [ad. F. har- 
monicorde, f. harmonium + corde Chord.] A key- 
board instrument invented by Kaufmann in 18 10, 
in which the tone (resembling that of a violin was 
produced by the friction of a revolving cylinder, 
charged with rosin, against the strings. 

1835 Suppl. to Mus. Library II. July 71 The harmoni- 
chord was not quite in tune. 1880 in Grove Diet. Mus. 

t Harmonician (hajm^nrjan). Obs. [f. Har- 
monic + -ian : cf. musician.'] One versed in har- 
mony or musical theory. 

1760 Stiles in Phil. Trans. LI. 699 The modes admitted 
by the Aristoxenians were thirteen .. to which two more 
were added by later harmonicians. 1776 Sir J. Hawkins 
Hist. Mus. 1. 111. vii. 334 Ptolemy and the rest of the Greek 
harmonicians. 

HarmoniCOn (haJmp'nikph). [a.Gr. appoviKov, 
neut. sing, of appoviKSs Harmonic] A name given 
to various musical instruments. 

a. = Harmonica i a. b. = Harmonica ib; also applied 
to instruments similarly constructed, c. A mouth-organ 
consisting of a row of free reeds arranged in a case so as to 
give different notes by expiration and inspiration, d. A 
kind of barrel-organ with a number of stops imitating various 
orchestral instruments ; also called orchestrion, e. Client' 
ical Jutrmonicon, an apparatus in which musical tones are 
produced by flames of hydrogen or other gas burning in 
glass tubes. 

1825 Specif. F. H. Smith's Patent (U.S.) 7 Apr., Musical 
glasses, called the Grand harmonicon. 184a Mechanic's Mag. 
XXXVII. 70 The pressure of the performer's finger, .is the 
great charm of such instruments as the harmonicon [etc.]. 
1864 Engel Mus. Anc. Nat. 11 Instruments consisting of a 
series of pieces of sonorous wood, .made to vibrate by being 
beaten with a stick or hammer, like our harmonicon. 1875 
Loewy & Foster tr. IVeinhold's Introd. Exp. Pkys.yjA, As 
in the glass-harmonicon which consists of strips of glass 
affixed to cords at the nodal points. Ibid. 379 The apparatus 
. .has been termed the chemical harmonicon. 1880 Stainer& 
Barrett/?^. Mus. T., Harmonicon, a toy instrument which 
consists of free reeds inclosed in a box in such a way that 
inspiration produces one set of sounds, respiration another. 
1885 Daily News 17 Aug. 6/1 (Stanf.) A very great curiosity 
is the rock harmonicon, or musical stones ..' reduced to 
music' by Crosthwaite, of Keswick. 

Harmonious (hajmJa'ntos), a. Also 6 ar- 
monious, Sc. ermonius. [ad. F. harmonieux 
(14th a), f. harmonie Harmony : see -ous.] 

1. Marked by harmony, agreement, or concord ; 
agreeing, accordant, concordant, congruous ; having 
the parts or elements in accord so as to form a con- 
sistent or agreeable whole. 

1638 T. Whitaker Blood of Grape 6 If contraries shall bee 
adhibited to a harmonious temper, 'tis the cause of discord. 
1643 Milton Divorce n. xiii, The . . statutes of God . . are 
most constant and most harmonious each to other. 1753 
Hogarth Anal. Beauty viii. 40 A .. harmonious order of 
architecture in all its parts. 1804 J. Grahams Sabbath 8r6 
Th* ethereal curve of seven harmonious dyes. 1820 W. IaviNC 
Sketch Bk. I. 40 The very difference in their characters 
produced an harmonious combination. 

b. Marked by agreement of feeling or sentiment ; 
free from discord or dissent; consentient, unanimous. 

1724 Wodrow Corr. (1843) HI. 116, 1 .. am glad Mr. 
Paisley's call will be harmonious. 1849 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. II. 213 No constitutional question had ever been 
decided, .with more harmonious consent. 1870 E. Peacock 
Rait Skirl. 1. 160 A long and not quite harmonious interview 
with his wife. 

2. Characterized hy harmony of sounds; sounding 
together with agreeable effect ; in harmony, con- 
cordant; tuneful, sweet-sounding; full of harmony. 

1549 Compl. Scot. vi. 64 His ermonius sang. 1570 Dee 
Math. Pref. 22 As, for Astronomie, the eyes ; So for Har- 
monious Motion, the eares were made. C1586 C'tess 
Pembroke Ps. xlvii. iii, Hark, how did ring Harmonious 
aire with trumpetts sound. 1633 G. HEaaERT Temple, 
Aaron i, Harmonious bells. 1784 Cow per Task 1. 767 Your 
songs confound Our more harmonious notes. 1836-7 Dickens 
Sk. Boz,Miss Evatts Eagle i4oThey formed an harmonious 
quartett. 1853 C. Bronte Villette xli, His voice, .mixed 
harmonious with the silver whisper . . [ofj light breeze, foun* 
tain, and foliage. 

b. iransf. Of persons: Singing, playing, or 
speaking tunefully or agreeably. 

1530 Palscr. Introd. 15 The frenchemen . . covet . . to be 
armonious in theyr speking. 1592 Greene Groat's IV. Wit 
(1617) 11 The sight and hearing of this harmonious beauty. 
1738 Glover Leonidas 1. 400 Harmonious youths.. In lofty, 
sounding strains his praise record. 1880 Grove Diet. Mus. 
I. 655/r The popular air known as 'The Harmonious 
Blacksmith '. 

Harmoniously (hajnwo'ntosli), adv. [f. prec. 
+ -ly In a harmonious manner. 

1. In the way of agreement or congruity ; in har- 
mony ; so as to form a consistent whole. 

1632 Porter Old Mus. Airs in Brit. Bibl. (t8i 2 > II. 319 
Who hath a human soule and musicke hates^Hates hisowne 
soule that's made harmoniously. 1695 Ld. Preston Boeth. 
hi. 151 The Sovereign Good which ruleth all things power, 
fully, and disposeth them softly and harmoniously. ^1819 
Montgomery Hymn * The glorious universe around' ii, All 
His works with all His ways Harmoniously unite, 
b. With harmony of feeling or sentiment. 

1 67 1 J. Webster Metallogr. xii. 178 They . . did bar- 
moniously agree. 1770 Burke Pres. Discont. (R.), It was 
their wish to see publick and private virtues not dissonant 
and jarring . . but harmoniously combined. 1883 Froude 
Short Stud. IV. 1. xii. 159 They were now able to work 
harmoniously together. 

2. With harmony of sounds ; tunefully. 



HARMONIOUSNESS. 

1611 Cotgr., Melodieusement, melodiously, harmoniously, 
musically, tunably. 1635 Shirley Coronat. y. (R.), A king's 
name Doth sound harmoniously to men at distance, a 1710 
Sheffielo (Dk. Buckhmj Wks. (1753) I- Poetry, har- 
moniously divine. 

Harmo'niousness. [f. as prec. + -ness.j 

Harmonious condition or quality. 

1679 King in G. Hickes Sprit of Popery (1680) yj Har. 
moniousness and Oneness m the things of God. 1606 
Towerson Serm. Ch. Mus. 27 The Organ.. both by the 
Lowdness, and the Harmoniousness thereof doth . . carry 
the Voices of Men along with it. 

Harmoniphon, -phone (hajm|rni#n, -f<?°n). 
[mod. f. Gr. apuovia Harmony + -ijwvos -sounding. 
Cf. F. harmoniphon (Littre).] 

A musical instrument consisting of a tube like that 
of a clarinet, inclosing a set of free reeds governed 
by a keyboard like that of a harmonium. Also 
applied to a musical box with a combination of 
reeds and pipes. 

1839 Mus. World Oct. 410 The Harmoniphon . . lately in- 
vented by M. Paris of Dijon, .resembles.. the concertina., 
but it is played by keys like those of a pianoforte. 1880 
Libr. Univ. Knowl. X. 335 When they [musical boxes] have 
a combination of reeds and pipes, they are known as flutes, 
celestial voices, and harmoniphones, 1884 Encycl. Brit* 
XVII. 106/2 Barrel organs, mechanical flutes, celestial 
voices, harmoniphones. 

Harmonist (hauraonist). [f. Harmonize v. : 
see -1ST; cf.F. harmoniste (i8thc. in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1. One skilled in musical harmony, a. A player, 
singer, or composer of 'harmonies' or tuneful 
sounds ; a musician. Also Jig. A poet (cf. singer). 

174a Young Aft. Th. in. 81 Sweet Harmonist ! and beautiful 
as sweet ! 1791 HuooESFoao Salmag. 83 Ballads I have 
heard rehears'd By harmonists itinerant, a 1800 Cowper 
Lines to Dr. Darwin 3 Sweet harmonist of Flora's court ! 
1818 Woaosw. Power of Sound xii, The Ocean is a mighty 
harmonist. 

b. A composer skilled in harmony (as distin- 
guished from melody, etc.); one versed in the 
theory of harmony, a writer on harmony. 

a 1790 Aoam Smith I mil. A rts n. Ess. (1795) 174 A musician 
may be a very skilful harmonist, and yet be defective in .. 
melody . . and ex pression. 1873 Lowell A mongmy Bks. Ser. 
it. 284 Milton was a harmonist rather than a melodist. 1880 
E. GuaNEV Power of Sound 271 Modern harmonists are un- 
willing to acknowledge that the minor triad is less consonant 
than the major. 

c. One of a school of ancient Greek musical 
theorists who founded the rules of music on the 
subjective effects of tones, not on their mathematical 
relations, as the canonists did. 

1570 Dee Math. Pref 22 The Controuersie betwene the 
auncient Harmonist es, and Canonistes. 

2. One who collates and harmonizes parallel nar- 
ratives, or the like ; one who makes a harmony, esp. 
of the Gospels : see Harmony 6. 

1 7 13 Nelson Life Bp. Bull (17 14) 140 He chargeth the 
Harmonist with confounding the Terms of Scripture. 1871 



Freeman Hist. Ess. (1872) 17 The . . careful translator and 
harmonist of the English Chronicles. 1896 W. F. Aoenev 
How to read the Bible 108 The temptation of the harmonist 



is to smooth away all differences between the accounts he 
has set himself to hring into line. 

3. One who reduces something to harmony, agree- 
ment, or concord ; a harmonizer. 

1809-10 Coleridge Friend (1865} 78 The intelligence which 
. .controls, .occurrences, is. .represented . .under the name. . 
of the supreme harmonist. 1840 Lvtton Pilgr. Rhine xix, 
The swayers and harmonists of souls. 1876 FAiRaAiRN in 
Contemp. Rev. June 140 The harmonists of science and re* 
tigion he rated as little hetter than knaves. 

b. Pre-established harmonist one who accepts 
the doctrine of pre-established harmony : see Har- 
mony 1. {nonce-use) 

1838 Blacknv. Mag. XLIV. 234 The occasionalists and 
pre-established harmonists. 

4. (with capital H.) One of a communistic reli- 
gious body in the United States, founded by Geo. 
Kapp of Wurtemberg in 1803; they settled in 
Pennsylvania, and founded a town called Harmony 
(whence their name), and another called Economy. 

1824 Bvron Juan xv. xxxv, When Rapp the Harmonist 
embargo'd marriage. 1875 N. Amer. Rev. CXX. 227 The 
followers of Rapp at Economy (the Harmonists). 

Harmonistic (haimoni'stik), a. and sb. [f. 
prec. + -ic] 

A. adj. lJelonging to the work of a harmonist 
(sense 2) ; relating to the collation and harmonizing 
of parallel passages. 

i860 Ellicott Life Our Lord i. 19 note. Modern writers 
on harmonistic study. 1881 Westcott & Hoar Grk. N. '/". 
II. 124 Its most dangerous work is 'harmonistic' corruption, 
that is, the partial or total obliteration of differences in 
passages otherwise more or less resembling each other. 

B. sb. (Also in pi.) Harmonistic studies; the 
branch of Biblical criticism which seeks to har- 
monize the Gospels or other parts of the Scripture 
narrative. 

1875 J. B. M'Clellan N. Test. 372 The present entirely 
independent contribution to Harmonistics. 1886 A. B. Bruce 
Mirac. Elew. in Gosp. iv. 137 The old Harmonistic. 
reduced the divergent narratives into conformity, .on the 
principat that [etc.]. 

Hence Harmoni'stically adv.y in the manner of 
a harmonist ; in relation to a 1 harmony * of writings. 
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1885 T. S. Black tr. Wellhausen's Pro/eg. Hist. Israel v. 
i. 154 The precept being thus harmooisticaJty doubled. 

Harmonium (hainu? l *nii>m). [a.F. harmonium 
invented by Debain, ^1840^, deriv. of Gr.-L. har- 
mania or Gr. apfxovios harmonious: cf. me/odiu?n.] 

A keyboard instrument, the tones of which are 
produced by free metal 4 reeds*, tongues, or * vibra- 
tors actuated by a current of air from bellows, 
usually worked by treadles ; a kind of reed-organ. 

Strictly distinguished from the American organ by the fact 
that the air is driven outwards through the reed-pipes, 
whereas in the latter it is sucked inwards ; but the name is 
sometimes extended to include the American organ. 

1847 Illustr. Lond. News 7 Aug. 95/a Pianos, melodiums, 
harmoniums, eolinas, &c. too dear at any price. 1879 
Stainer Music of Bible 27 What could the musical historian 
of a thousand years heoce gather of the construction of 
a harmonium [etc.], from the derivation of their respective 
names? 1880 Miss Braodon Just as I am xxxiv, The 
schoolmistress began her voluntary on the harmonium. 

Hence Harmoninmist, one who plays a har- 
monium. 

1886 Standard 18 Mar. 8/5 A Clergyman's daughter wishes 
for an engagement as Harmoninmist. 

Harmonization (haumonaiz^'Jan). [f. next 
+ -ati on.] The action or process of harmonizing. 

1. Reduction to harmony or agreement ; recon- 
ciliation. 

1837 G. S. Faber Justification yXvx., The required har- 
monisation of the apparently opposite decla ratio ns.^ 1879 H. 
Spencer Data of Ethics viC § 54. M7 That harmonization of 
constitution with conditions forming the limit of evolution. 

2. Mus. The adding of harmony to a melody. 
1880 E. Gurney Power of Sound 248 The harmonisation 

of melodies. 

Harmonize (ha'imonaiz), v. Also 5 armon- 
yse. [a. F. harmomser (15-16U1 c. in Hatz.- 
Darm.), f. harmonie Harmony : see -ize.] 

f 1. intr. To sing or play in harmony. Obs. rare. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 355 b/2 The Thrones Songen, the 
domynacyons maden melody e, The pryncypates armonysed. 

2. intr. To be in harmony (with) ; to accord, 
agTee (in sense, sentiment, feeling, artisticeffect, etc.). 

16*9 Lichtfoot Erubhim 153 R. Tancuman shewes how 
the making of the Tabernacle harmonizeth with the making 
of the world. 1839 James Louis XIV, 111. 24 It harmonizes 
well with his general character. 1850 M'Cosh Dh>. Govt. 11. 
i. {1874) 129 Green . .harmonises with red. Mod. The colours 
do not harmonize. 

b. Mus. To be in harmony, form a concord. 

1855 Bain Senses <$• Int. 11. ii. § 10 The sounds that har- 
monise are .. related to one another numerically in the 
number of their vibrations. 

3. trans. To bring into harmony, agreement, or 
accord ; to make harmonious. 

a. To make harmonious or concordant in sound ; 
to attune. (In quot. 1791, to fill with harmony or 
music.) 

1700 Drvden Cymon % Iph. 34 Love first invented verse, 
and form'd the rhime, The motion measur'd, harmoniz'd 
the chime. 1791 W. Bartram Carolina 286 Most of these 
beautiful creatures who annually people and harmonize our 
forests and groves.. are birds of passage. 1864 Tennvson 
Sea Dreams 247 A music harmonizing our wild cries. 

b. To reduce to internal harmony; to render 
tranquil or peaceful ; to make agreeable in artistic 
effect. Also absol. 

1707-46 Thomson Summer 467 Every passion aptly har- 
moniz'd. 1749 Johnson Irene nr. i, When social laws first 
harmonized the world. 1798 Anna Seward Lett. (181 1) V. 
136 Those habits of style which . . harmonize and inspirit. 
1812 Byron Ch. Har. li.xlviii, Bluest skies that harmonize 
the whole. 1850 Robertson Serm. Ser. lit. iv. (1872) 59 It 
is the graces of the Spirit which harmonize the man, and 
make him one. 

c. To bring into agreement (two or more things, 
or one thing with another) ; to reconcile. 

1767 A. Young Farmers Lett. People 22 The wise policy 
.. is to harmonize agriculture and manufactures. 1845 
Maurice Mor. $ Met. Philos. in Encycl. Metrofi. II. 588/1 
An attempt to harmonize the doctrines of the schools. 1871 
L. Stephen Playgr. Eur. iv. in. 259 A man must have har- 
monised himself with the scenery. 

4. Mus. To add notes, usually of lower pitch, to 
the notes of (a melody) so as to form chords ; to 
add harmony to. Also absol. 

1790 {title) Songs Composed by Mrs. Hodges. Har- 
monised and Published by Mr. Hullmandel. 1875 Ouseley 
Harmony iv. 57 Take these three notes as a melody to he 
harmonized. 1875 — Mus. Form ii. 4 Any man may learn 
how to harmonise correctly. 

Hence Ha-rmonized a. ; Ha rmonizing 
vbl. sb. and a. 

1643 Lightfoot Glean. Ex. {[1648) 23 The serious Har- 
monizing of the foure Evangelists together . .will make this 
. .cleare. 1789 W. Gilpin Wye (ed. 2) 61 Fogs . . spreading 
over the landscape a beautiful, grey harmonizing tint. 
1871 Freeman Hist. Ess. Ser. 1. iv. 86 A harmonized 
narrative of the martyrdom. 1871 Daily Tel. it Jan., The 
harmonising of labour and capital. 

Harmonizer (haimonaizai). [f. prec. + -er 1 .] 
One who harmonizes (see the verb\ 

1678 Cudworth Intell. Syst. 215 Plutarch [supposed]., 
that all the substance of. .the world did exist from eternity, 
unmade ; so that God was only the orderer, or the nietho- 
dizer and harmonizer, thereof. 1861 J. S. Adams 5000 Mus. 
Terms, Harmonizer.. is generally applied to those musicians 
who add passage*, to the productions of others, fill up scanty 
pieces, or garnish popular airs. 1865 Dickens Mut. Fr. 
ill. vi, You, Sir, harmonizer with myself in opinions. 



HARMONY. 

b. spec. =* Harmonist 2. 

1713 Nelson Life Bp. Bull (1714) 103 Our Judicious Har- 
monizer. 1761 W. Cleaver Char. David 5 Disdain for 
commentators and harmonizers. 1871 Lichtfoot Revis. 
N. T. iv. 159 Some harmonizer devised the statement. 

Harmonograph (haimp-ntfgraf). [f. as next 
+ -GRAm.] An instrument for tracing curves re- 
presenting sonorous vibrations. 

1879 Jmt. Sci. N. S. I. 508 Mr. W. J. Wilson exhibited a 
new harmonograph and figures drawn by it. 1880 A thetiarum 
20 Nov. 679/1 Mr. Bosanquet .. gave the mathematical 
theory of the curves drawn by the harmonograph. 

Harmonometer (hajmon^mftai). [ad. K 
harmcncrnHre, irreg. f. harmonie Harmony + mttre 
(see -meter).] An instrument for measuring the 
harmonic relations of musical notes. 

1 8*3 Crabb Technol. Diet., Harmotiometre. 1828 WEa. 
ster, Hamtonometer. 1861 J. S. Adams 5000 Mus . Terms, 
Harmonometre, a string drawn hetween two points, over 
bridges so arranged as to be lengthened or shortened at 
pleasure, and used for measuring the harmonic relations. 

Harmony (haumoni). Forms : 4-6 armonie, 
-ny(e, (5 armeny, ermony), 6 harmony e, 6-7 
harmonie, 6- harmony, [a. F. harmonie ^I2th 
c. in Hatz.-Dann.), = Pr., Sp., It. armcnia, ad. 
L. harmcnia, a. Gr. apfiovia joining, joint, agree- 
ment, concord of sounds, music, f. stem Apfxo- of 
ctpfJLos joint, apfxSfav to fit together, arrange.] 

1. Combination or adaptation of parts, elements, 
or related things, so as to form a consistent and 
orderly whole; agreement, accord, congruity. 

Pre-established harmony, in the philosophy of Leibnitz, a 
harmony between mind and matter, e.g. between the body 
and soul, established before tbeir creation, whereby their 
actions correspond though no communication exists between 
them. 

c 1532 Dewes Introd. Fr. id Palsgr. 1058 Others have 
sayd that it [the operation of God] is a maner of armonie. 
1597 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. xxxviii. § 1 The soule it selfe hy 
nature is, or hath in it, harmonie. 1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 
1. iv. § 6 (1873) 32 The harmony of a science, supporting 
each part the other, is . . the true and brief confutation . . of 
all the smaller sort of objections. 1745 De Foe's Eng. 
Tradesman ii. (184 1) I. 18 Here is a harmony of business 
and everything exact. 18x4 Southey Roderick xxi. 382 
To heavenliest harmony Reduce the seeming chaos. 1847 
Lewes Hist. Philos. (1867) II. 273 His [Leibnitz's] favourite 
hypothesis of a Pre-established Harmony (borrowed from 
Spinoza), i860 Tyndall Glac n. xxiv. 353 Where other 
forces mingle with that of crystallization, this harmony of 
action is destroyed. 

b. Phr. In harmony : in agreement or accord- 
ance, consistent, congruous. So out 0} harmony. 

i8r6 Keatince Trav. (1817) I. 42 He may always be sure 
of finding nature in harmony with herself. 1849 Macaulav 
Hist. Eng. II. 149 This mode of attack, .was in perfect 
harmony with every part of his infamous life. 1853 
Maurice Proph. % Kings i. 11 The vox populi was the 
vox Dei even when the two voices seemed most utterly out 
of harmony. 

2. Agreement of feeling or sentiment ; peaceable- 
ness, concord. (Sometimes 2s Jig. from 4.) 

1588 Greene Pandosto (1843) 2 5 Coveting no other com- 
panion but sorrowe, nor no other harmonie but repentance. 
1667 Milton P. L. vm. 605 Harmonie to behold in wedded 
pair More grateful then harmonious sound to the eare. 1780 
Cowper Progr. Err. 140 Love, joy, and peace make har- 
mony more meet. 1844 H. H. Wilson Brit. India III. 408 
The harmony which had thus been re-estabhshed with the 
Court of Baroda. 
b. Harmony Society : see Hahmonist 4. 

1874 J. H. Blunt Diet. Sects, Harmony Society, a com- 
munity formed in 1805 by . .George Rapp, on the principle of 
having all things common. 

3. Combination of parts or details in accord with 
each other, so as to produce an aesthetically pleasing 
effect ; agreeable aspect arising from apt arrange- 
ment of parts. 

1650 Bulwer Anthropomet. 86 To make up the perfect 
harmony of a Face. 1780 Harris Philol. Eng. Wks. (1841) 
419 How pleasing the harmony between hills and woods, 
between rivers and lawns? 1879 Casselfs Techn. Educ. 111. 
192 Harmony results from an agreeable contrast. 

4. The combination of musical notes, either 
simultaneous or successive, so as to produce a 
pleasing effect; melody; music, tuneful sound. (The 
earliest sense in English ; in mod. use more or less 
associated with sense 5.) 

Harmony of the spheres', see Sphere. 

^1384 Chaucer //. Fame in. 306 Songes ful of Armonye. 
1413 Pilgr. Sowle (Caxton 1483) v. viii. 99 The trees folowed 
him [Orpheus] and the stremes stoden to heren his armony. 
J531 Elyot Gov. 1. xx, Dauid . .playinge swetelye on a harpe, 
with his pleasant and perfect harmonie reduced his [Saul's] 
minde in to his pristinate estate. 1610 Shaks. Temp. til. iii. 
18 What harmony is this? my good friends, harke. 1667 
Milton L. vn. 560 Ten thousand Harpes that tun'd 
Angelic harmonies. 1756-7 tr. Keysler*s Trav. (1760) III. 
276 In raptured with the harmony of a choir of angels. 1828 
Worosw. Power of Sound xiv, Harmony, blest queen of 
smiles and tears, With her smooth tones and discords just. 

b. gen. Pleasing combination or arrangement of 
sounds, as in poetry or in speaking ; sweet or melo- 
dious sonnd. 

a is*9 Skelton Replyc. 337 For all his armony In metn- 
call muses. 1631 J. Haywaro tr. Biondis Eromena 14 
Somewhat solaced in hearing the sweete harmony of her 
name. 1780 CowPEa Table T. 701 Harmony, strength, 
words exquisitely sought. 1864 Tennvson Milton, O 
mighty- mouthed inventor of harmonies. 1876 tr. Blasema s 



HARMOST. 

Sound iii. 46 The poets speak often, and not without reason, 
of the harmony ot the waves. 

5. Mus. The combination of (si intiItaneous)noles 
so as to form chords ; that part of musical art or 
science which deals with the formation and relations 
of chords ; the structure of a piece of music in rela- 
tion to the chords of which it consists. 

Distinguished from melody, which is the succession of notes 
forming an air or tune; and, in strict modern use, from 
counterpoint, which is the combination of melodies; but 
also used of any music in parts, and sometimes in early use 
synonymous with counterpoint. 

1526 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 153 1) 291 They excede or 
passe all ioyes as moche as arm on y passeth melody. 16 16 
Hullo kar Eng. Expos., Harmonic, delightful! musicke of 
many notes. 17*7-51 Chamrers Cycl. s. v. Harmonical, 
The Rrt of bRrmony has long been known under the name 
of counterpoint. 178a Burnev Hist. Mus, 1 1. 451 Figura- 
tive harmony, consisting of three or four different melodies 
moving together in consonance. 1867 Macparreh Har- 
mony 1. 19 Singing in harmony of three parts. 1875 Ouseley 
Mus. Fonn i. 2 A knowledge of Harmony and Counter- 
point. 1879 Macparren Counterp. i. (1881)2 HRrmony is 
tbe simultaneous sounding of several notes, and includes 
concords and discords. 

6. A collation of passages on the same subject 
from different writings, arranged so as to exhibit 
their agreement and account for their discrepancies ; 
now chiefly used of a work showing the correspon- 
dences between the four Gospels and the chrono- 
logical succession of the events recorded in them. 

1588 Marprel. Epist. (Arb.) 8 The Harmonie of the Con- 
fessions of all those Churches - .Which Harmonie was trans- 
lated and printed by . . Thomas Thomas, 1607 A. Willet 
{title) An Harmonie vpon tbe First Booke of Samvel . .diuers 
readings compared, [etc.]. 1737-51 Chambers Cycl., Evan- 
gelical harmony, a title of diverse books, composed to show 
the uniformity and agreement of the accounts given by the 
four Evangelists, 173a Harley (title) An Essay for com- 
posing a Harmony between tbe Psalms and other parts of 
Scripture. 1756 J. Macknicht {title) Harmony of the four 
Gospels. 1806 W. F. Adenev How to read tike Bible 108 
A 'harmony of tbe Gospels is an attempt to arrange the 
several contributions of the four evangelists, so that they 
shall all fall into their right places in a common story. 

7. Anal. =Harmonia. 

1615 Crooke Body 0/ Man 443 It.. is distinguished from 
the wedge bone by the bastard seame called a Harmony, 
which is accounted for the ninth Suture. 1668 Culpepper 
& Cole Bartkol. Anat. Man. iv. v. 340 There are.. in the 
Skul, also many harmonies, where the bones are joyned 
together. 1841-71 T. R. J ones A nan. Kingd. (ed. 4) 312 
A species of ' harmony as it is technically termed by 
anatomists— two plates of the skeleton being accurately 
and immoveably fitted to each other, but without being 
decidedly fastened together by serrated edges. 

Harmost (haumpst). Also 8 harmoste. [ad. 
Gr. appoorfis, f. appo&tv to fit, settle, regulate.] 
One of the governors sent out by the Lacedaemonians 
during their supremacy (after the Peloponnesian 
war) to control the subject cities and islands. 

1775 in Ash. 1797 Hqlcroft Stolberg's Trav. (ed. 2) IV. 
xcl 65 After the battle of Leuctra . . the Spartans sent no 
more Harmostes. 185a Grote Greece IX. 261 The few details 
which we possess respecting these harmosts. .are all for the 
most part discreditable. 1873 Symonos Grk. Poets Ser. 1. i. 
(1877) 2j Her generals and harmosts^ made^ use of their 
authority for the indulgence of their private vices. 

Harmosty (haMm{?sti). [f. prec. + -Y, as if 
after a Gr. *dppL6arua."] The orifice of a harmost. 

185* Grote Greece 11. lxxiii. IX. 345 Lucrative posts, 
harraosties and others, all monopolised by the Peers. 

+ HaTmosyn. Obs. rare. [ad. Gr. dp fx6o vpos 
(Hesych.) == dp^oo-T^?.] *= Harmost. Hence Har- 
mosynian {rare), in same sense. 

1594 Mirr. Policy (1599) 10 * In the Spartane Common- 
wcale they had certain set Officers named Harmosyns, who 
had in charge to punish the insolencte of women. 1788 
Chambers* Cycl. s. v., Harmosynians were magistrates 
among the Spartans. 

Harmotome (haunuftaum). A/in, Also erron. 
harmotone. [a. F. harmotome (Haiiy), f. Gr. 
dpfx6s joint + -to/jo? cutting ; app. in reference to 
the fact that the octahedron divides parallel to the 
plane that passes through the terminal edges.] 

A hydrous silicate of aluminium and barium, 
commonly occurring in cruciform twin crystals of 
various colours. Also called cross-stone. 

1804 R. Jameson Syst. Min. I. 222 Cross-stone. . Harmo- 
tome. Hauy. 1851 Richaroson Geol. ii. (1855) 25 An 
especial value was assigned to the mineral hannotome, or 
cross- stone, on account of tbe sacred emblem of which it was 
supposed to be the type. 1881 Casseirs Pop. Educ. VI. 333 
Harmotone . . being frequently found in twin crystals or 
macles, so regular as to form in section a Maltese cross. 

Harn (hajn), sb. 1 Obs. exc. Sc. Usually in pi. 
harns, Sc. hairns (hemz). Forms : 2 hsernes, 
3-4 hemes, 4-5 harnys, 4-7 harnes, 5 herns, 
(hernys, harneys, 6 hands), 6- harns, 8- Sc. 
hairns. [Late OE. or early ME. hxrnes, ME. 
hemes ; app. from Norse : cf. ON. hjamc, ~m wk. 
masc. (:—*hernon-, *herznoti-) brain (Sw. hierna 
fem., Da. hieme) ; also OHG. hirni (MHG. heme, 
Ger. him) neut., MLG. heme, harne, MDu. heme 
fem. and neut., hersene, harsene fem. (Du., in pi. 
only, hersenen, hersens, har-), all going back to an 
orig. neuter *hirzni, *hirsni, which subseq. passed 
into fem. in MDu. The OTeut. *herzn-, *hersn- % 
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was co-radicate with Skr. ctrshn- head, and Gr. 
Kpaviov skull, perh. also with L. cerc-brum brain.] 
] irain ; brains. 

rtiiS4 p. E. Citron, an. 1137 We dide cnotted strenges 
abuton here haiued and uurythen to oaet it gsede to be 
harrnes. t X300 Havelok 1808 Was non of hem that his 
hemes Ne lay ther ute ageyu the sternes. 1303 R. Brunne 
Hand I. Synne 5032 J>e harnes lay vpp on be stone. 1375 
Barbour Bruce xn. 56 He the bed till harnys claf. c 1440 
Promp. Parv. 237/2 Hernys, or brayne (S. barneys), 
cerebrum. 1501 Douglas Pal. Hon. 111. Ixxxix, My harms 
trimblit besily. 1570 Levins Manip. 32/39 Harne, cerebrum. 
167a Depos. Cast. York (Surtees) 187 She did take the ax 
and knocked her husbands harnes out. i6g$Scot. Presbyt. 
Eloq. (1738) 138 And make the Hairns of these Rlalignants 
a Hodge podge. 1828 Craven Dial, Hams, brains. 1854 
M. Scott Cruise Midge (1863) 65 My harns are strangely 
confused. 1894 Crockett Haiders (ed. 3) 375 In ten minutes, 
that wife's a weedow, an' gatherin' up her man's harns in 
a napkin. 

Harn, a. and sb. 2 Also 6-7 harne. [A con- 
tracted form of Harden a. and sb.] 

A. adj. = Harden a. 

1571 Satir. Poems Reform, xxix. 17 On sonday his gar- 
mont wes of ane harne sek. 1855 Robinson Whitby Gloss. 
s.v., A wide setten harn apron. 186a Hislop Prov. Scotl. 
22 As coarse as Nancie*s harn sark, — three threads out of the 
pound. 

B. sb? m Harden sb. 

1622-3 Inv. in Best's Farm. Bks. (Surtees) 162 ttote, Six 
pound and a half of harden harne, and three of femble harne, 
4?, 1651 Carlisle Crt. Lett Rolls in Ferguson & Nanson 
Munic. Rec. Carlisle (1887) 292 For buying lincloth harne 
and yarne before the markett bell ring. 1790 Burns Tarn 
0' Shanler 171 Her cutty sark, o' Paisley harn. 1793 Statist. 
Acc, Scott., Perthsh. VI. 236 (Jam.) \\ 'eavers who.. manu- 
facture., what they call Ham, and coarse packing cloth. 
1806 Forsyth Beauties Scotl. IV. 42 Coarse fabrics, pro- 
vincially called tiveels, hams, and straikens. 

Harness (haunes), sb. Forms : 3-5 harnais, 
4 hernis, 4-5 haraays, hernays, -eys, -oys, -es, 
4-6 harnes, 4-7 her-, harneis e, -ey«(e, 5 har-, 
hernas, harnysse, harnoys, 5-7 harnesse, 4- 
harness (6 -ys, -iss, -ass, 6-7 -ish, 7 -ois, -ace). 
See also Irnes(s. [ME., a. OF. harneis, ~ois (her-), 
mod.F. harnais (Picard hamas), whence also Pr., 
Sp. ames, Pg. arnez, It. arnese, med.L. (h)ar- 
nesium, har', hemasium, hamascha, hamasch 
(neuter). Ulterior origin uncertain : the OF. de- 
rived vb. hamcsqidcr, -eschier, shows that harneis 
represented an earlier *hamesc, L. type *hamiscum. 
From the Fr. came also MHG. Ziarnesch, -nasch, 
•nas (12th c), Ger. harnisch masc; MDu. har- 
nas(ch), Du. hamas neut. ; Icel. harneskja fem. 

Often assumed to be of Celtic origin, on the strength of 
mod. Breton fiantez, herturz, (1) old iron, (2) harness, cuirass 
(Le Gon idee), compared with mod. Welsh haiaru iron (OW. 
hearn, Olr. tarn ; — Proto-Celtic *isarno-). But Thur- 
neyscn t Kettoromanisches 36, points out fatal difficulties, 
phonetic and chronological. Breton harttez (in this sense) 
is prob. from French. 

In the obscurity that surrounds the origin of the word, the 
primary sense and the order of sense-development remain 
uncertain. Several specific uses appear in Engl, about the 
same time ; and the arrangement here followed is provisional. 
It seems probahle that a general sense of 'equipment, 
furniture, outfit, gear, tackle , is the original.] 

1. Tackle, gear, furniture, armament ; the equip- 
ment or mounting of any thing ; e.g. of a ship, a 
fishing-rod, the metal-work of a girdle, etc. (obs.). 
Still used of the mechanism by which a large bell 
is suspended and rung. 

[1294 Rolls of Parlt. I. 128/2 Harnesia ad navem illam 
spectantia. *333-4 Durham MS. Cell. Roll, In..emenda- 
cione hemes del fyschors. 1423 Act 2 Hen. VI y c. 17 Null 
Orfeour ne Juellour nantre homme qe oepere harneis dar- 
gent.] a 1450 Fysshynge w. Angle (1883) 6 Ye muste furst 
lurne to mak aowr harnes bat ys to sey your rod yoUr lvnys 
. . & your hokes. 1483-4 Act 1 Rich. Ill, c. 12 No . . 
maner Gurdels nor eny Harnes wrought for Gurdels. 1530 
Palsgr. 229 Harnesse for a gyrdelle, ferrenrc. 163a J. 
Haywaro tr. Biondi's Eromena 11 A bastard Galley of 
three and thirty banks., and adorning her with double 
harnesse, tackling and furniture. 

2. The defensive or body armour of a man-at-arms 
or foot-soldier ; all the defensive equipment of an 
armed horseman, for both man and horse ; military 
equipment or accoutrement. Hist, or arch. 

c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 309 Norreis & Surreis . . 
With hors & herneis at Carlele mad samnyng. a 1450 
Golagros Gaw. 566 All tbe barnes thai hade, Baith birny 
and brcist-plade. 1470-85 Malory Arthur jx. xl, Youre 
harneis & horses haue ben fayre and clene kepte. 1489 
Caxton Faytes of A . 1. i. 2 To make harnoys of yron and 
steel. JS35 Coveroale i Kings xx. 11 Let not him y l 
putteth on y> harnes make his boast like him y* hath put it 
of. 1581 Savile Tacitus' Hist. 1. lxxix. (159O 44 A kind 
of harnish .. composed of iron plates or siiffe bend-lether. 
1605 Shaks. Macb. v. v. 52 Ring the Alarum Bell, blow 
„\Vinde, come wracke, At least wee'l dye with Harnesse on 
our backe. 1606 Hollano Sueton. Annot. 5 Enoplia was a 
kinde of Moriske daunce after a warlike manner in harnois. 
x6xi Bible i Kings xxii. 34 A certain man drew a bow at a 
venture, and smote the king of Israel betweene the ioynts 
of the harnesse. <ii68o Butler Rem. (1759) !• 21 9 01d 
Knights-errant in their Harness fought. i8saLoNGP. IVarden 
Cinque Ports xi, A single warrior, In sombre harness mailed. 

*SQ3 Hawes Examp. Virt. xi. (Arb.) 46 Good hope 
thy legge harneys shall be. 1558 Bp. Watson Sev. Sacram. 
\. 2 Christc.hath armed vs with a seuen fold harnes, that is 
to say, with the seuen giftes of the holy gost. 1607 Row- 
lands Famous Hisi. 54 What scales of Harness arm that 
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crooked nose And teeth? 1835 Lytton Rieuzi 111. iii, Men 
who win power, easily put on its harness, dignity. 1857 
Lawrence Guy Liv. iv. 35 To watch him in his training, 
and spy out the joints in his harness. [Cf. 16x1 above], 
b. Phrase, to harness : cf. to arms. 
1475 Bk. Noblesse 69 Alle the comyns . . [stode] sodanly to 
harneys and rebelled ayenst the due of Exetyr. 1548 Hall 
Chron., Hen. VII, 42 b, Cryes were made, every man to 
harneys. 

C. With a : A suit of mail : see quot. 1559. 

c 1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon \. 44 Many fayr harneyses 
shynyng. 1548 Act 2 $ 3 Ediv. VI, c. 2 Preamb., Souldiors 
well furnished with good Horses and Harnesses. 1559 
Lane. IViils 1. 153 My soune .. shall have one harnys that 
ys 10 saye a plate coote or jacke a salletta payre of speutes 
and a halbert. 1720 Strype Stozv's Surv. (1754) 1 1, v. xxxi. 
566/2 Such able men as had white Harnesses. x8a8 Scott 
F. M. Perth iii, Had the laird not wanted a harness. 
+ d. transf. pi. Men in harness ; men-at-arms. 

la 1400 Arthur 314 Than hadde he out of Normandye . . 
Fowre skore bowsand harneys. 

+ 3. The baggage or portable equipment of an 
army, a party of travellers, etc. Obs. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 11642 Bath ass and ox at wit bam war, 
And bestes bat pair harnais [v. rr. hernays, harneis] har. 
C1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 236 pis burgeis. .J>e may & 
hir herneis did led Yiito be kyng. c 1380 Sir Ferumb. 1748 
Oure harneys comeb her be-hynde wib to hundred men 
araid. c 1400 Rom. Rose 7477 Whan the pilgrymes commen 
were . . Hir harneis nigh hem was algate. 

4. The trappings or accoutrements of a horse: 
formerly including those used in riding, but now 
confined to the gear or tackle of a draught horse 
or other animal. ' The traces of draught horses, 
particularly of carriages of pleasure or state : of 
other carriages we say geer ' (J.). 

1303 R. Brunkr Handl. Synne 4509 To wynne hors and 
harnyse. c 1330 Witt. Paletne 4281 No seg vnder heuene.. 
araijed more beter . . Of hors & of harneys & allc ober gere. 
c 1380 Sir Ferumb. 3664 pe sadel-.With gold was fret and 
previous ston, and be harneys was of golde. c 1440 Promp. 
Parv. 228/r Harneys for hors, falere. 1463 Bury Wills 
(Camden) 34 M y bestehors with sadil and brydil, with alle the 
beste harneys for oon hors longyng ther to. 1530 Palsgr. 220/2 
Harnesse for the plough horse, harnoys de clierue. 1600 
Hollano Levy xxxix. xxxi. 1043 C. Calpurnius.. highly 
praised the horsemen, and rewarded tbem with rich harnish 
and trappings. X636 Davenant Witts Wks. (1673) 215 
Another Coach it drives from the Strand I Then have at the 
Harnace. 1688 R. Holme Armoury 111. 336/1 Horses are 
fastned by their Harnish.. to draw the Coach. 1743 Boston 
PosUBoy 28 Nov. 4/1 Advt. % A fine open chariot, with the 
harnesses for # two horses. t 1824 R. Stuart Hist. Steam 
Engine 22 It' then bears itself quietly under the harness, 
(like good horses). X834 Meowin Angler in Wales II. 39 
Wild horses., which had never before been in harness. 

b. fig. Working equipments; the conditions, 
routine, and obligations of regular work. In 
harness, in the routine of daily work ; to die in 
harness, i.e. in the midst of work. 

1841 Thackeray Gt. Hoggarty Diamond ii, In early times, 
before we were well in harness. 1841 Emerson Lect., Man 
the Reformer Wks. (Bohn) II. 237 He must .. take on hiin 
the harness of routine and obsequiousness. 1868 Holme Lee 
B. Godfrey xvii. xoi Queer pair to run i' harness. 187 1 L. 
Stephen Ptaygr. Eur. xii. (1894) 2 ?9 After a honday » the day 
on which we resume harness joins on to the day on which we 
dropped it. 1875 Hamerton Intelt. Life x. vii. 371 The 
finest intellects have never lived in harness. X875 [see Die 
v. 3]. X883 S. C Hall Retrospect I. 193 Palmerston .. 
died, as he had lived, in harness, working to the last. X889 
Baring-Gould Penny comcquicks II. xviii. 26 If you insist 
on going into harness at once, in two years 1 shall be attend- 
ing your funeral. 

fo. Household and personal equipment; furni- 
ture ; apparel. Obs. 

1340 Ayeub. 24 pe di^tinge of his house wyb eyse of loste, 
and obre manere barneys. C13S0 Will. Palerne 1 582 William 
. . wel him a-tyred Gayli in clobes of gold & ober gode harneis. 
C1440 Promp. Parv. 228/1 Harneys, or hustyfment (A', in- 
sirumentys longynge to howsolde), utensile. c 1440 Gesta 
Rom. xl. 159 (Harl. MS.) She dude of hir harnes, and come, 
and laye downe by him. 1511 Vat ton Churchw. Acc. 
(Somerset Rec. Soc.) 131 Of John Gurnan for y* Church 
harnes. 1602 Fl lbecke Pandectes 47 They had about their 
harneys certaine yron buttons. 

6. The apparatus in a loom by which the sets of 
warp-threads are shifted alternately to form the 
shed ; the mounting. 

157a in W. H. Turner Select. Rec. Oxford 341 That every 
weaver have in his house or shop from the summe of 16 bores 
to the summe of 700 harneyses and slayes, 3 beares betweene 
every harnys. 1826 in Patents for Invent. (186 1)88 ( Weaving) 
These healds or harness, when complete, are formed by what 
I shall term double perfect loops. 1831 G. R. Porter Silk 
Manuf. 216 Heddles, which are commonly called the harness 
of the loom. X836 Ure Cotton Manuf. (1861) II. 224 The 
harness of the draw-loom is not confined by leaves but every 
cord carries a mail or loop for the warp. 

f 7. Privy members. Also, privy harness. Obs. 

138a Wyclif Gen. ix. 22 The privey herneis of his father. 
c 1386 Chaucer Wife's Prol. 136 Euery wight .. That hath 
swich harneys as I of tolde. 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) III. 
453 Pe rc [» n Nysa] men helef her prive herneys wib bynne 
leves. 15. . Frere <$■ Boye in Ritson Ane. Pop. P. (179D 45 
Unnethes on bym he had one cloute . . His harneys for to hyde. 

f 8. Ware, gear ; fig. affairs, matters. Obs. 

c 1386 Chaucer Pars. T. F 900 Why bat a man synneb as 
by which temptacioun or by excitynge of ober folke .. and 
alle such maner harneys. c 1440 York Myst. xv. 102 Loo 1 
( here slyke haraays as I haue, A haren broche by a belle of 
I tynne At youre bosom to be. 

9. atlrib. and Comb., as (in sense 4) harness-boss, 
1 -horse, -maker, • polisher ; -room, -lie, -work; (in 
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sense 6) harness-board (see quot.), -card, -twine ; | 
harness-bearing adj.; also harness-clamp (see 
quot.); + harness-man = Harness-bearer, an 
armour-bearer; harness -plate, electroplated metal 
work used in harness ; hence harness-plater (see 
quot.); harness-tub =* Harness-cask ; har- 
ness-weaver (see quot.). 

1590 Spenser F. Q. il xi. 43 Jove*s *hamesse-bearing 
bird. 1875 Knight Diet. Meek., ''Harness-board, the com- 
pass-board of a loom, having holes through which pass the 
neck twines. 185a Dickens Bleak Ho. lxvi, The polishing 
..of stirrup-irons, bits, curb-chains, *harness-bosses. ^ 1875 
Knight Diet. Meeh. t * Harness-da mp (Saddlery), a kind of 
vice used to hold leather while being stitched. 1836 Uae 
Cotton Manufi (1861) II. 224 The *hamess cords of a draw- 
loom. 1889 Dk. Bbalport Driving (Badm. Libr.) 74 A 
*harncss horse in regular work ought to be fed four times a 
day. 1853 C. MoariT Tannvig, etc. 152 * *Harness 1 leather 
is blackened in the grain. 161 1 Cotgr., Armorier, an 
armorer, or *Iiarnesse-maker. 1889 Dk. Beaufort Driv- 
ing (Badm. Libr.) 94 It is adviseable. .for the harness-maker 
to see the horse be is required to fit with a collar. 1530 
Palsgr. 220/2 *Harnesman, amtigere. 1858 Simmonos 
Diet, Trade, * Harness-plater, a workman who electro- 
plates the metal work for harness. 1889 Dk. Beaufort 
Driving (Badm. Libr.) 89 The *harness-room should be 
provided with a fireplace or some kind of stove. 1858 
Simmonos Diet. Trade, * Harness Weavers, operatives 
employed in Paisley in weaving the more complicated 
patterns of shawls. Mod, Horses for quiet *Harness-work. 

Hence Ha*rnessry rare, harness collectively; 
Ha rnessy a. colloq., smacking of harness. 

1824 Wiffeh Tasso vil. lxxxii, With chariots, harnessries, 
and helms. 189a Field 14 May 729/1 She [a mare] seemed 
a bit heavy about the neck, and 1 harnessy \ 

Ha*rneSS, v. Forms : a. 4 harneyschen, 4-6 
-esch(en, 6 harnisch. &. 4-5 harneyse(n, 
-eise n, -ayse(n, -esse(n, -as(se(n, hernays, 
5-6 harnys(e, -es, 5-7 -ass, 6 -esse, 7 -ise, 6- 
hamess. [In form Ziarnesche, a. OF. harneschier 
(12th c.in Hatz.-Darm.), Picard harttcsquier, later 
hamaskier, hamascher, hamacher (Rom. type 
*harnescdre, cf. Pr. amescar), f. harnesc-, OF. 
harneis Harness. The $ forms are formed from, 
or conformed to, the sb.] 

t 1. To furnish, equip, accoutre ; esp. to mount, 
or ornament with fittings of some precious material. 

c 1380 Sir Ferurnb. 3665 Brydel and paytrel and al be 
gere Wib fyn gold y-harneysed were, c 1386 Chaucer 
Prol. 114 A gay daggere, Harneised wel and sharpe as 
point of spere. e 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xix. 86 Brade 
gyrdils of silke, wele hernayst with gold and preciou e 
stanes. 1418 E. E. Wills (1882) 34 My Baselard hameysed j 
with siluer. 1470-85 Malory A rthur vni. xxxiv, A fayre J 
home harnest with gold. 1534 Eng. Ch. Furniture (1866) . 
*93> »j verges paynted made for the chamberlaynes harnesid 1 
at bothe endes with syluer. 1877 Jrnl. Archxol. Inst. 
XXXIV. 300 [Wooden drioking-cups] hooped and mounted 
or 4 harnessed ' in silver. 

2. To equip in 1 harness 1 or armour ; to arm, to 
accoutre, arch. 

13.. Gaw. <$• Gr. Knt. 592 So harnayst as he watz he 
herknez his masse. 1375 Barbour Bruce ix. 710 [Thai] 
schot furth, fra thai harnast war. c 1380 Sir Ferurnb. 2929 I 
Harneyscheab 30W with-oute lette. £1440 York Myst. 
xxviii. 195 Both armed and harneysed je be. c 1537 T/ier- 
sites in Hazl. Dodsley 1. 395 When I am harnessed well. 
1682 Blnyan Holy War 46 Harness yourselves for the war. 
1868 Freeman Norm. Cong. I \. ix. 324 Their decks were | 
thick with warriors harnessed for the battle. 
fig- x S3i Tin© ale Exp. 1 John (1537) 79 They . . har- 
nesse themselues with the meditacyon of those thinges which < 
Christ suffered. 1547 Boorde In trod. Knoivl. xiii. (1870) 
156 Now am I harnest, and redy, Doche for to speke. 1556 
J. Olde tr. Gualter's Antichrist 36 The Leoparde. .hade I 
foure winges, and^ was harnessed wyth as many homes, 
t b. To equip (a place) defensively ; to fortify. 

1611 Bible Mace. iv. 7 They saw the campe of the 
heathen, that it was strong, and well harnessed. 

3. To pnt harness on (a horse or other beast of 
burden or draught) ; now confined to draught ani- 
mals, esp. carriage -horses, and the like. 

13.. K. Alis. 4708 He dude quyk haniesche hors, And 
sette theron heore cors. 1483 Cat/i. Angl. 176/1 To Har- 
nes, epiphiare, falerare. 1530 Palsgr. 579/2 Be your 
horses harnessed yet ? it is tyme to go to plaughe. 1535 
Coverdale Jcr. xlvi. 4 Yee harnesse youre horses, & set 
youre selues vpon them. 1684 Scanderbeg Rediv. iv. 54 
Followed by above 200 of the Lords, .all splendidly Array % 
and their Horses extraordinarily Harnessed. 1715-20 Pope 
Iliad xxiy. 990 The Trojan train Their mules and oxen 
harness to th* wain. 1890 Miss Broughtok Alas! 1 1 J. 
285, I should like to buy a little cart to harness him to. 

absol. 1864 Cahlyle Hist. Fredk. Gt. xvu. iv. IV. 548 
Mitchell was harnessing for Potsdam. 

fig. 1698 FaYER Acc. E. India % P. 115 Others that are 
harness'd with the Apron-strings of Trade. 1775 Sherioah 
Rivals 1. i, 1 wish they were once harnessed together in 
matrimony. 1856 Dove Logic Chr. Faith 1. ii. 72 Philosophy 

must.. harness herself and work. 1894 Westm. Gaz. 5 
u-m- 1 any da 7 havc ncws fias hed to us by cable 

that Niagara is harnessed, and its stupendous power brought 
10 to ordinary commercial uses. 

1 4. To dress, clothe, apparel, array. Obs. or arch. 

ciaoo Rom. Rose 2647 Ryse on morwe up erly, Out of 
aX d £» t and ^eys* thee- "4*7 Eng. Gilds (1870) 408 
Alle the hole crafte, shallen wayte vppon the seid Baillies 
.. in ther best arraye harnesid. 156a J. Heywooo Prov. 
\ E n£ r ' ^ l86 7> 90 A goose is harnest in hir white fethers. 
1647 Irapp Comm. Matt vi. 7 With two [wings] they 
covered or harnessed their feet. 1848 Kingsley Sain/s 
Trag. iv. i, I am harnessed light as any foot-page. 
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Hence Ha'rnessing vbl. sb. ; also coner. trappings, 
accoutrement. Ha-rnesser, one who harnesses. 

1596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. vui. 129 Certane 
horssis.. harnest w* braue hamessings. 1611 Cotgr., Uar. 
naeheur, a harnesser of a horse. 1796 Morse Antcr. Geog. 
II. 35 The deer, whose harnessing is very simple. 1837 
Dickens Pickiv. ix, The whole" process of harnessing had to 
be gone through afresh. 

t Ha'rness-bearer. Obs. An armour-bearer. 

1563 W. Fulke Meteors (1640)31 note, The Eagle, Jupiters 
harnesse-bearer. 1581 Marbeck Bk. of Notes 338 The 
Philistines.. were ouercome of Jonathas and his harnesse- 
bearer. 1611 Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. v. vl § X2. 34 His seruant 
and harnesse-bearer. 

Ha*rn ess-cask. Naut. A cask or tub with 
a rimmed cover used on board ship (and in Australia) 
for keeping the salt meats for present consumption. 
Also harness-tub (see Harness sb. 9). 

1818 Aberd. JrnL 2 Dec.fJamJ, Some thieves, .breaking 
open a harness cask on deck, stole about one cwt. of beef. 
1840 R. H. Dana Be/. Mast xxx. 109 Before any of the 
beef is put into the harness-cask. 1867 Smyth Sailor's 
Word-bk., Harness-cask, a large conical tub for containing 
the salt provisions intended for present consumption. 1889 
Bolorewood Robbery under Arms ([1890) 12 Father . . 
began to look at the harness-cask, which stood in a little 
back skillion. 

Harnessed (haunest),///. a, [f. Harness v.] 

+ 1. P'urnished, equipped; mounted with silver 
or other metal. Obs. 

1426 E. E. Wills (1882) 76 A swerd harnesed, a wodeknyf 
hamesed. 1478 Chnrchiu. Acc. Croscombe (Somerset Rec. 
Soc) 20 A harneyste gyrdell. 1538 Bury Wills (Camden) 
136 One harnest gyrdyll callyd a dymyseot hlacke sylke. 

+ 2. Armed, in armour. Obs, 

c 1460 Laun/al 377 Ten well yhameysyth men. 1530 
PALSGR. 231/1 Hemyst man, hommc dartnes. 1595 Shaks. 
John v. ii. 332 This hamess'd Maske, and vnaduiscd Reuell. 
1658 Bromhall Treat. Specters 11. 163 The ^Egyptians, 
until that time, had never seen an harnessed Souldier. 1679 
Crowne Ambit. Statesm. 1. 5 Nature.. Doe's alwaies leave 
some tender place unguarded, About unmatchahle vast 
harnest animals. 

3. Yoked, in harness. 

1483 Cath. Angt. 176/2 Harnessed, faleratus. 1596 
Shaks. i Hen. tV,\\\. i. 221 The houre before the Heauenly 
HarneisM Teeme Begins his Golden Progresse in the East. 
172s Pope Odyss. xv. 56 Join the harnessed coursers to the 
car. 1887 Boweh Virg. sEneid in. 113 Hence are the 
harnessed Hods that traiftheir sovereign's throne. 

4. Harnessed antelope, a West African ante- 
lope, Tragelaphus scriptus, whose markings pre- 
sent the appearance of a set of small harness. 

1893 Lydekker Horns 4 Hoofs 2^0 The typical harnessed 
antelopes are small and elegant animals. 

t Ha*rnessment. Obs. = Harness^. 2. 

1610 Holland Camden's Brit. 1. 174 To euery Knight he 
allowed . .100 shillings for his harnessements. 

Harnish, -ois, etc., obs. ff. Harness. 

Harn-pan. Sc. and north, dial. Also 6 erron. 
hardyn-. [Harn sb.^ The skull, the brain-pan. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 7277 His hernpan [Gott. harn panne] he 
brak wit chance. 1340 H ampole Pr. Consc. 5298 pe thornes 
hym prikked til be harnpane. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 2^7/1 
Heme panne of be hed, craneum. 1549 Compl. Scot. xvii. 
154, I am leukand gyf i can fynd my fathers hardyn pan 
amang thir dede mennis banis. 2613 T. Potts Disc. Witches 
(1845) Kb, He is naild sore by the heart and hand, And 
holy harne Panne. 1821 Joseph the Book-Man 18 He'd 
swear the hampans he'd knock in, Of fools who would 
persist in jokin'. 1828 Craven Dial., Ham-Pan f the skull, 
b. (Sense obsenre.) 

a. 1400-50 Alexaiuler 1713 A ball, .be barne with to play 
A herne-pann es of a berne of brende gold [cancram 
auream) yeuen. Ibid. 1895 pe herne-pan, fe haad-ball be 
hatt made of twiggis. 

Harns sb. //., hrains: see Harn. 
Haro : see Harrow v. 2 , Harrow int. 
Haroer, obs. form of Harrier 1, Harrower. 
Harold, var. of Hareld (duck). 
Harold(e, -rood, -rotte, obs. ff. Herald. 
Haron, Harow(e, obs. ff. Heron, Arrow. 

1426 Surtees Misc. (1888) 4 Certayn peces in shappe and 
fourme of harowes. c 1475 Pict. Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 81 2/37 
Hec sagitta, a harow. 

Harow(e, obs. ff. Harrow sb. y v. and int. 

Harp (harp), sb. 1 Forms : 1 hearpe, (heBrpe), 
(2 herpe. 3 hearpe), 3-7 harpe, 4- harp. [Com. 
Teut. : OE. hearpe « OLG. *harpa, MDu. harpe 
(Du. harf), OHG. har/ha, Aarfa, (Ger. harpe), 
ON., Sw. harpa, Da. //a^:-OTeut. *harpdn-. 
Thence late L. harpa and derived Romanic words.] 

1. A stringed musical instrument, which, in its 
usnal form, consists of a framework of wood fitted J 
with a series of strings of definite lengths which 
are played with the fingers (or, in some earlier types, j 
with a plectrum). 

The modern harp is roughly triangular in form and fur- 
nished with pedals for raising the tone of the strings by a 
semitone, in double-action harps by two semitones. 

/8a| Vesp. Psalter xxxii[ij. 2 In hearpan ten strenga 
singad him. <riooo yELFaic Gen. xxxi. 27 Mid timpanum 
and mid hearpum. ^1175 Lamb. Horn. 97 He [David] on 
aeojobe herpan lufede. c 1290 S. Eng. Leg. I. 23/127 pe 
harpe he heng vp hi be wouh. 138a Wyclip Gen. iv. 21 
Tubal, .was the fadre of syngerys in harp and orgon. 1535 
Covehoale Pi, xcvi[i). s Prayse the Lorde vpon the harpe, 
synge to the harpe with a psalme of thanksgeuynge. 1667 
Milton P. L. s\U 258 They..touch't thir Golden Harps. 
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1791 Cowpeb Odyss. vin. 301 Our pleasures are the feast, 
the harp, the dance. 1807 Robinson* Arehseol. Grseca 11. 
xvii. 174 The harp originally consisted of four strings, to 
which Terpander added other three. 1889 Ruskin Prxte- 
rita 111. j66 The harp is the true ancient instrument of 
Scotland, as well as of Ireland. 

fig. 1704 Pope Windsor For. 280 Where Cowley strung 
His living harp. 1781 Cowper Retirement 325 Man is a 
harp whose chords elude the sight. Each yielding harmony, 
disposed aright. 1784 — Task VI. 747 Sweet is the harp of 
prophecy. 184a Tennyson Locksley Hall 33 Love took up 
the harp of Life, and smote on all the chords with might. 

b. Double harp : one having two sets or rows of 
strings differently tuned. Triple harp', one with 
three such sets. sEalian harp : see ^Eolian 2. 

i55* Hi loet, Double harpe, called a roote, barbitos. 
1880 Staineh & Barrett Diet. Mus. T., Double harp. 

c. A representation of a harp. 

1785 Grose Diet. Vulg. Tongue s. v., Harp is also the 
Irish expression for woman, or tail, used in tossing up in 
Ireland, from Hibernia being represented with a harp, on 
the reverse of the copper coins of that country. 1843 Q. 
Rev. Sept. 586 A small volume under the title of the 4 Spirit 
of the Nation \ with a vignette emblem of the harp without 
the Crown. 1873 Boutell Her. Arte. # Mod. 158 Harp. . 
headed with th^ upper part of a winged angel— originally 
called a Welsh harp. It is the national device of Ireland, 
and it is borne in the Irish quarter of the Royal arms. 

f 2. Phr. To agree (etc.) like harp and harrow : 
not to agree at all (the things being utterly different, 
though their names alliterate). Obs. 

1563 Becon Displ. Pop. Masse (1637) 299 The Lords 
Supper and your peevish, popish private masse doe agree 
together, .as the common proverbe is, like harpe and harrow, 
or like the hare and the hound. 1624 GATAKEa Transubst. 
203 These things hang together like harp and harrow, as 
they say. 1700 T. Brown tr. Fresny's Amusem. Ser. «$• 
Com. 34 [Bethlehem] Bedlam .. whether the Name and 
Thingoe not as disagreeable as Harp and Harrow t 

3. The northern constellation Lyra. 

1551 Records Cast, KnmvL (1556) 264 An other con- 
stellation, whiche is called the Harpe. 1697 Creech Mani' 
lius v. 11. 67 Next shines the Harp. 1839 Penny Cycl. XIV. 
225/2 Lyra (the Harp), one of the old constellations, repre- 
senting the lyre of Mercury.. or of Orpheus. 

f 4. The name given to two Irish coins bearing 
the figure of a harp. a. «= harp-groat : see 8. b. 
Short for harp-shilling t see 8 and Harper* 2. Obs. 

154a REcoaoE Gr. Aries (1575) 198 There is an other 
Grote called a Harpe, which gocth for -$d. 1561 Proclam. 
in i$th Rep. Hist. MSS. Comjn. App. ill. 122 The said 
pece called the Reade Harpe shalbe taken and receyved 
onely for and at two pence currant of this realme. 1606 J. 
Rowley in Lismore Papers Ser. 11. (1887) I. 90, I . .desired 
you to be pleased to make me over zocP in harpe . 

6. Applied to various mechanical contrivances: 
a. A screen or sieve used in sifting and cleansing 
grain from weed-seeds, etc. .Sir. b. An oblong 
frame filled up with parallel wires and used as a 
screen for sifting sand, coal, etc. Sc. c. Cotton 
Manuf, 'A concave grating in a scutching-machine 
through which the refuse falls as the cotton is driven 
forward by the revolving beater' (Knight Diet. 
Mech. 1875). 

1760* Specif. Patent No. 896 A wire harpe which sifts out 
all the gross sand, dust, small wheat, etc 1788 Patent 
No. 1645 Harp for separating the straw from the corn. 1830 
Mechanics* Mag. XIV. 162 The year following [1795I he 
introduced, .what he denominated plain harps, to receive 
the straw as it fell from the shaker, and give it also a shaking 
motion. 1897 Alloa Jrnl. 24 July 3 He was threatening 
[him] for not giving him his harp (a nddte for coals). 

6. Also harp-shell: A mollusc of the genns Harpa 
of family Buccinidx^ and its shell. 

1751 Sir J. Hill Hist, A nitn, 150 Harp Shell. 1837 Penny 
Cycl. IX. 455/2 The genus [Harpa] . . is more especially 
abundant at the Mauritius and the neighbouring islands, 
whence^ the finest of the more common species and the 
many-ribbed harps are procured. Ibid., The most precious 
. . is the Many-ribbed Harp {Harpa imperia/is). 1863 
^yoon Nat Hist. III. 373 The general colours are tolerably 
similar throughout the Harps, but each species always pre- 
serves its peculiar individuality. Ibid. 377 The Harp-shells 
are only found in the hottest seas. 

7. Also harp-seal : The Greenland seal : so called 
from I he harp-shaped dark marking on the back. 

1784 Pennaht Arctic Zool. 165 The Newfoundland Seal, 
hunters call it the Harp, or Heart Seal, and name the marks 
on the sides the saddle. 1847 Carpenter Zool. § 202 The 
Greenland, or Harp Seal, is remarkable for the changes of 
colour which it undergoes. 1854 Chamb. Jrnl. I. 76 Four 
varieties the young harp and young hood, the old harp 
and the bedlamer, or old hood. 1885 Boston (Mass.) Jrnl. 
25 Apr. 2/3 Steamer Ranger . . returned to St. John's with 
35,600 prime young harps. 

8. atlrib.&nd Comb. y as harp-form , -maker ', -note, 
-player, -solo, -twanging, -woman ; harp-fingering, 
harp-like, harp-shaped adjs. ; harp-wise adv. ; 
harp-file, a wire hook for filing papers, attached 
to a harp-shaped piece of iron (Funk) ; harp -fish, 
a fish of the genus Lyra, the Piper ; t harp-groat, 
an Irish coin having the figure of a harp on the 
reverse ; harp -lute (see quot.) ; harp-master, 
-mistress, a teacher of harp-playing ; harp-seal : 
see sense 7 ; harp-shell : see sense 6 ; f harp- 
shilling, an Irish coin having the figure of a harp 
on the reverse : see Harper 1 2 ; f harp- star, 
Vega, the chief star in Lyra. Also Harp-string. 

1661 Lovell Hist. Anim. % Mm. 233 *Harp fish hath a 
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hard and dry flesh, yet sweet enough if eaten boiled with 
vinegar. 1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp. s.v. Lyra, The lyra 
cornuta or horned harp fish . . a fish of an octangular form, 
covered all over with long scales. 1543 in O'Curry Mann. 
Anc. Irish (1873^ 111. 274 An hundred pounds sterling in 
*harp grotes. 1861 J. S. Adams $<x>oMits. Terms, * Harp- 
Lute, an instrument having twelve strings and resembling 
the guitar, c 1515 Cocke LorclCs B. (Percy) xo *Harpe 
makers, leches, and upholsters. 1819 Hermit in Lotto*. II. 
185 That gentleman is my daughter's *harp-master. 1852 
Miss Mitporo Recollect. II. 101 The dismissal of the poor 
little *harp-mistress. 1813 Scott Trierm. 1. v, Had a *harp- 
note sounded here, It had caught my watchful ear. 1391 
Fear/. Effects 2 Comets (Halhw.), *Harpe shillings shall 
not passe for twelvepence. a 1592 Greene J as. IV, in. ii. 
(Rtldg.) 204/2 What shall I be, then? faith, a plain harp- 
shilling. i6ox Holland Pliny xvm. xxvi. I. 590 The 
Dolphin star riseth in the morning, and the morrow after, 
the * Harp-star Fidicula. 16*6 Bacon Sylva § 223 You 
may try it without any sound board along, but only *Harp- 
wise, at one end of the strings. 

t Harp. sb.' 2 In 7 harpe. = Harpy 4. Obs. 

167 1 H. M. tr. Colloquies Erasmus 514 The Ducks and 
Seaguls, the Harpe and the Buzzard The Harpe and the 
Kite against the Buzzard. 

Harp, v. [OE. hearpian, f. Harp shy Cf. 
MDu., Du. harptn, MHG. harpfen^ Ger. harfen.] 

1. intr. To play on a harp. 

c 888 K. /Elfked Boeth. xxxv. § 6 He mihte hearpian bset 
be wudu waxode. c 1*05 Lay. 20311 He cuSen harpien wcl 
an his child-haden. 1377 Lancl. P. PI. B. xyiii. 405 Many 
hundreth of angeles harpeden and songen. 1525 Tale of 
Basyn 82 in HazL E. P. P. III. 47 He harpys and gytryns 
and syngs well ther-too, 1629 Milton Nativity 115 The 
helmed cherubim, And sworded seraphim . . Harping in loud 
and solemn quire. 1879 Butcher & Lang Odyss. 208 
Among them harped the divine minstrel Demodocus. 

2. fig. To harp upon, on (\of),a, one, the same 
(etc.) siring: to repeat a statement or dwell on a 
subject to a wearisome or tedious length. 

1513 More in Grafton Chron.(xs6S) II. 773 TheCardinall 
made a countenaunce to the Lord Haward that he should 
harpe no more upon that string, c 1526 Frith Disput. 
Purgat. (1829) 117 See how he harpeth all of one string. 
1625 Gonsatvio's Sp. Ittquis. 13 They are sure still harping 
on their old string. 1685 Reft. Baxter 25 He harps uiucn 
upon that jarring String. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. ll.v.yi. 
(1872) 198 Harping mainly on the religious string. 

3. Hence, To harp on, upon [ f of, about) : to 
dwell wearisomely upon in speech or writing. 

156a Apot. Priv. Masse (1850) 19 The great matter you 
harp on. 160a Shaks. Ham. tt. ii. 189 Still harping on my 
daughter. 1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 103 This word 
revenge he still harpt upon. 171a Steele Sped. No. 504 
p 2 Ever harping upon things' they ought not lo allude to. 
1837 Disraeli Venetia 11. x, Still harping of her father, 
b. Harp on (intr.) : to continue harping. 

1856 Miss Yonce Daisy Chain 11. xii, 4 It would be a com- 
fort ', harped on Mr. Rivers, dwelling on the subject. 

f4. trans. To play (notes, etc.) upon a harp. Obs. 

a 1300 Cursor M.7430 (Gott.) Harpand a sang Difor be 
king, c 1320 Sir Tristr. 572 He. .harpeb notes swete. 1483 
Caxton Gold. Leg. 172 b/i An harpe on whiche . . he wold 
harpe anthemes. 15*6 Tinoale i Cor. xiv. 7 Howe shall it 
be knowen what is pyped or harped? 1777 Warton Ode 
x. Poems 67 A tale . . Never yet in rime enroll'd, Nor sung, 
nor harp'd in hall and bower, 
b. To render in verse, to * sing 

1808 J. Barlow Columb. vm. 322 What avails To harp 
for you these known familiar tales ? 

+ 5. trans. To play upon, twang (a string, etc.\ 

1628 Gaule Pract. The. (1629) 44 The Promise made, the 
Prophets harpe the string, 
b. Jig. (intr.). To f play ' (upon), rare. 

1830 Gen. P. Thompson Exerc. (1842) 1. 228 They fear 
the orators who harp upon the bad passions of the people. 

6. intr. To make a sound like that of the harp. 
1657 S. Purchas Pol. Flying- Itis. 59 Yet shall you hear 

them if you listen in an evening harping like Mise (as if 
Mise were gnawing on every side). 1823 Bvron Island 11. 
xviii, No dying night-breeze, harping o'er the hill. 

7. trans. To give voice to, to gness. 

1605 Shaks. Macb. iv. i. 74 Thou hast harp'd my feare 
aright. 1818 Scott Br. Lamm, iv, The old dame had . . 
harped aright the fear of the Lord Keeper. 1821 Byron 
Sardan. 11. i. 420 Thou hast harp'd the truth indeed ! 
+ b. intr. To harp at : To guess at. Obs. 

161 1 Cotgr. s. v. Taston, Parler a taston, to speake by 
ghesse or coniecture, onely to harpe at the matter. 1670 
Milton Hist. Eng. iv. Wks. (1851) 178 Rugged names of 
places unknown, better harp'd at in Camden, and other 
Chorographers. 

8. trans. To bring out of, into, a place or state 
by playing on the harp, 

a 1529 Skelton Replyc. 341 At his resurrection he harped 
out of hell Olde patriarkes and pronhetcs in heuen with him 
to dwell, a 1800 Glenkindie in J amieson Pop. Ballads {1 806) 
I. 91 He'd harpit a fish out o* saut water, Or water out o' a 
stane. a 1828 Water o % Wearie's Well in Buchan Anc. 
Ballads, He's harped them all asleep. 1871 Tennyson 
Last Tourn. 328 He could harp his wife up out of Hell. 

t Harpagon. Obs. [ad. L. harpago, -onem, f. 
Gr. apir&yr} grappling-hook.] A grappling-hook. 

1553 Brenoe Q. Cur tiits Fv, Certaine instrumentes where, 
with they myght pul downe the workes that their enemies 
made, called Harpagons. [1600 Holland Livy 746 (R.) 
Yron hookes at the end {which the souldiers call harpagones) 
for to take hold upon the Roman ships.] 

t Harped, a. Obs. [f. Harp sbS + -ed 
Having a harp ; bearing the figure of a harp, as 
harped groat** harp-groat : see Ha up sb. 8. 

1547 Boohue Introd. Knowl. iii. (1870) 133 In Irlond they 
haue lrysh grolcs, & harped grotes, & Irysh pens. 
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Harper 1 (ha-jpai). Forms : I harperi, hear- 
pere,herpere, herperi, 3 harpare, 4-5 -or, -our, 
5 -owre, -ure, herper, 6 harpar, 4- harper. 
[OE. hearpcre = WLl\G. harp/xre, ON. harpari:— 
OTeut. type *harparjo-z, f. harpon- Harp sb. 1 : 
see -EE 1. ME. had also the AFr. form harpottr — 
F. harpenr, OF. harpeor, late L. hat-pa tor-em.] 

1. One who harps or plays upon a harp. 

a 800 Leiden Gloss. 147 in Sweet O. E. Texts 115 Fidicen, 
harperi. ^ 888 K. ^li-red Boeth. xxx. § 6 Dses hearperes 
wif. 1207 R. Glouc (1724) 272 Menestral he was gode 
ynou, & harpare in eche poy nte. 13 . . E. E. A Hit. P. A. 880 
As harporez harpen in her harpe, pat nwe songe bay songen 
ful cler. 1413 Pilgr. Scnvle (Caxton 1483) y. viii. 99 The 
poete Orpheus was so swete an harpoure that the trees 
folowed him. 1483 Cath.Angl. 176/2 An Harper, cit/iaredo. 
1580 Notting/tatn Rec. IV. 194 Gevyn to the blynde harpar 
xijd. 1662 T. Cbossman Hymn, ' Jerusalem on high ', The 
Harpers.. Harping on harps of gold. 1846 Grote Greece 
1. vii. (1862) II. 189 The Lesbian harper Terpander. 

b. Phr. Have at (among) you, harpers', see 
quot. 1785. 

154a J. Heywood Prov. (1867) 65 Haue among you blynd 
harpers (saydc I) The mo lhe mericr. a 1625 Fletcher 
Mad Lover 1. ii, He has a battalia now in's brains. He 
draws out ; now Have at ye, Harpers ! 1641 M. Parker 
(title) The Poet's Blind Man's Bough ; or have among you, 
my Blind Harpers. 1785 Grose Diet. Vulg. Tongue s. v. 
Harp, Have among you, my blind harpers ; an expression 
used in throwing or shooting at random among a crowd. 

1 2. Applied to various Irish coins current in the 
1 6th and 17th c, bearing the fignre of a harp; 
esp. the harp-shilling, worth o</. of English money. 
Obs. exc. Hist. 

1598 E. Gilpin Skint. (1878) 40 Art thou yet to learne A 
harper from a shilling to discerne? 1607 Heywood Fayre 
Mayde Wks. 1874 II. 26 Your shilling prov'd but a harper. 
1726-31 Tindal Rapin's Hist. Eng. xvn. (1743) N. 157 
Elizabeth coined also Irish Money, namely, shillings called 
Harpers. 1839 W. J. Thoms Anecd. $ Trad. 54. 

3. The harp-seal (Cent. Diet.). 

Harper 2 (also harpitr), app. error for Harpy. 

1586 Marlowe 1st Pt. Tatttburt. n. vii, Now doth ghastly 
Death With greedy talents gripe my bleeding heart, And 
like a harpy [so Svo ; Qo. harper] tires upon my life. 160$ 
Shaks. Macb. iy. i. 3 Harpier cries, 'tis time, 'tis time. 

Harpineer : see Habpooneer. 

Harping (haupiq), vbl. sb. [f. Habb v. + 
-ing 1. f The action of the vb. Harp ; playing 
upon the harp ; the sound of the playing of a harp. 

c 888 K. Alfred Boeth. xxxv. § 6 He hi haefb fceearnod 
mid his hearpunga. c 1205 Lay. 24193 per wes harepinge 
and song. 13 . . K. A lis. 1043 Pipyng, and eke taboryng, 
Sytolvng, Rnd ek harpyng. c 1425 Thomas of Erceld. 315 
[Thomas] saide ' harpynge kepe I Done, ffor tonge es chefe of 
mynstralsye \ 1671 Milton Samson Introd., A chorus of 
heavenly harpings and song between. 1802 Heber Pales- 
tine 26 Mysterious harpings swell the midnight gale. 

b. Jig. (See Harp v. 2, 3.) 

1546 J. Heywood Prov. (1867) 79 He.. did fall, From harp- 
ing on that stringe, to faire ffattring speeche. 1768-74 
Tucker Lt. Nat. (1852) 1 1. 236 Continual harpings upon the 
same string. i8ao W. Irving Sketch Bk. (1859) 149 He 
made infinite merriment by harpings upon old themes. 
j888 Burcon Lives 12 Gd. Men II. ix. 171 The Examiner 
. .persisted in harping on his own one idea. 

c. Verses, poetry, ' song \ 

1819 Byron Proph. Dante 1. 144 And yet my harpings will 
unfold a tale. 1857 H. Reed Led. Brit. Poets ix. 323 The 
evil spirit, .charmed to rest by the harpings of his muse. 

d. Comb., as + harping-glee, harp music. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 7251 Sampson .. was sle on harpingleu 
\Gdtt. harping glew, Trin* harp glew]. 

Ha-rping, ppl a. [f. as prec. + 'ING 2.] That 
harps or plays on a harp. Also trans/. 

1641 Milton Ch. Govt. 11. Introd., A sevenfold Chorus of 
Hallelujah's and harping Symphonies. 1865 Kinoslev 
Hereiv. xix, He was a dancing, harping fellow. 

t Harping-iron (ha*jpirj|3i-ajn). Obs. [Re- 
lated to V. harper to grapple, grasp, clasp, etc. 
(Cotgr.), also harpin a hoat-hook.] A barhed 
spear or javelin used for spearing whales and large 
fish; a harpoon. (In quot. 1734, a grappling-iron.) 

1596 N ashe Saffron Waldeu 37, I haueprouided harping 
yrons to catch this great Whale. 1613 Purchas Pilgrimage 
(1614) 839 A Crocodile or some other monster. . which thrust 
out a tongue like a harping iron, c 1643 Howell Lett. 
(1650) III. 21 With his harping Iron he can draw ashore the 
great Leviathan. 1665 G. Havers P. delta dalle's Trav. 
E. India 328 We.. strike them with a broad instrument, full 
of barbs, called an Harping-iron. 1701 C. Wolley Jml. in 
N. r<?>vfc(i86o)38The tow.. is a line fastend to the Harping- 
iron about 50 fathoms long. 1734 tr. Rolliu's Anc. Hist. 
IV. vm. xiv. 90 Nicias had provided harping irons to grapple 
them. 1814 W. Brown Hist. Propag. Chr. II. 455 They. . 
insert it [poison] in the point of their arrow or harping iron. 

Harpings (ha'Jpirjz), sb. pi. Naut. Also 7 
harping, 8-9 harping, harpens. [? f. Hahp sb.] 

1. a. The fore-parts of the wales which encom- 
pass the bow of a ship and are fastened to the 
stem, being thicker than the after-parts in order 
to sustain the shock of plunging into the sea. b. 
Pieces of oak, forming an extension of the rih- 
bands, for holding the cant-frames of a vessel in 
place until the outside planking is worked. 

1658 Phillips, Harpings, the breadth of a ship at the bow. 
1664 E. Bushnell Compl. Shipwright 14 The Sweep of 
the Harping. 1711 W. Sutherland Shipbuitd. Assist. 33 
The Channel-wales, which are crooked, call'd Harpings. 
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1869 Sir E. J. Reed Shipbtuld. xx. 43 2 Before any frames 
are hoisted staging is erected at the topsides, and the sheer 
or gunwale harpins are suspended from it. J879 Cosset? s 
Tec Ah. Edite. IV. 190/ 1 The timbers are secured by means 
of a longitudinal 'harpin' or 'ribband' wrought along under 
the floors and secured to them. 

2. Cat-harpings : the ropes or (now more gener- 
ally) iron cramps that serve to brace in the shrouds 
of the lower-masts behind their respective yards, 
so as to tighten the shrouds and also giye more 
room to draw the yards in when the ship is close- 
hauled. Also cat- harping legs. 

1626 Capt. Smith Accid. Yng. Seamen 15. 1627 — Sea- 
mans Gram. v. 21 Cat harpings are small ropes runne in 
little blockes from one side of the ship lo the other, neere the 
vpper decke to keepe the shrouds tight for the more safety 
of the mast from rowling. a 1700 B. E. Diet. Cunt. Crew, 
Cat harpin Fashion, when People in Company Drink cross, 
and not .. according to the Sun's motion. 1779 Cooper in 
Phil. Trans. LXIX. 161 We saw one of our best seamen 
hanging by his feet in the main catharpins struck dead. 
1833 Marryat P. Simple vii, The midshipman told me these 
were called lhe cat-harpings, because they were so difficult 
to climb, that a cat would expostulate if ordered to go out 
by them. 

+ Ha*rping-spear. Obs. = Harping-iron. 

1657-83 }. Evelyn Hist. Religion (1850) I. 82 Even him 
[Leviathan], with his harping spear, he boldly encounters. 
1738 tr. G. de Lucca's Mem. 248 These Haroing-Spears 
are pointed, .extreamly sharp, with Beards lo hinder them 
from coming out. 

Harpist (ha-jpist). [f. Habi> sb. 1 + -ist.] A 
(professional) harper. 

1 6 13-16 W, Browne Brit. Past. 11. v, That Oeagrian 
harpist, for whose lay, Tigers with hunger pinde and left 
their pray. 1856 Capern Poems (ed. 2) 141 'Twas a little 
fairy harpist Playing on the subtle air. 1890 Guardian 
24 Sept. 1472/2 Mr. John Thomas, harpist to the Queen. 

Ha*rpless, a. rare. Without a harp. 

1859 Emin. Men $ Pop. Bks. 177 The performer was soon 
left harpless. 

Harponier : see Harpooneeu 

Harpoon (ha.ip/7'n), sb. Also 7-8 harpon. 
[ad. F. harpon 1 a crampiron wherewith Masons 
fasten stones together* (Cotgr., ]6u)=rSp. arpon, 
Pg„ arpao, deriv. of K. harpe dog's claw, cramp, 
cramp-iron, clamp (14S5 in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L» 
harpe (harpa) = Gr. aptnj sickle, scimitar. Cf. the 
earlier Harping-ikon.] 

1 1. A barbed dart or spear. Obs. 

i6a$ Purchas Pilgrims I. 111. 118 (Stanf.) Their weapons 
halfe-Pikes, headed with Iron as a Harpon. 1697 Dampikf 
Voy. (1729) I. 7 Throwing the Lance, Fisgig, Harpoon, or 
any manner of Dart. Ibid. 10 The women . . prevent them 
from doing any injury lo each other by hiding their Lances, 
Harpoons, Bows and Arrows. 

2. A barbed spear-like missile, to the handle or 
shank of which a long line of rope is attached ; it 
is used for capturing whales and large fish, being 
either hurled by the hand or fired from a gun. 

1694 Acc. Sev. Late Voy. 11. (1711) 8 Saw a Whale, and 
flung into him three Harpoons. X704 Naval Chron. XII. 
32 Taking whales by the Gun-harpoon. 1778 Phil. Trans. 
LXVII 1. 39s A very large shark was struck with the harpon. 
1846 Greener Sc. Gunnery 318 The gun projected the har- 
poon into the crown of the [whale's] head, burying it two 
feet deep. 1874 Markham W/ialiug Cruise 26 The manner 
in which the harpoons are fitted is first with about twelve 
fathoms for a gun harpoon, and three for a hand harpoon, of 
the best white untarred hemp rope [etc.]. 

3. attrib. and Comb., as harpoon-arrow, -barb, 
-head, -maker, -shaft \ harpoon-fork, a kind of 
hay-fork worked by tackle in loading or unloading 
hay ; harpoon- gun, a gnn for firing a harpoon ; 
harpoon- rocket, a bomb-lance for killing whales ; 
harpoon-shuttle, a long shuttle or needle used 
for sewing mats for hydraulic dikes and jetties. 

1874 Boutell Arms % Arm. vi. 92 Two curved pieces of 
iron, or blades (probably like small *harpoon barbs). 1820 
Scoresby Ace. Arctic Reg. II. 226 The *harpoon-gun was 
invented in 1^31. 1874 Markham Whaling Cruise 27 The 
harpoon gun is fixed on a swivel in the bows of the boat. 
1835 Sir J. Ross Narr. 2nd Voy. xviii. 280 He brought 
back a hook and a *harpoon head. 1858 Simmonds Diet. 
Trade, * Harpoon- maker. 1856 Kane A ret. Expl. II. xiii. 
135 A capstan-bar. .invaluable for its adaptation to harpoon- 
shafts. 1847 Emerson Repr. Men, Goethe Wks. (Bohn) I. 
389 He stripped him [the Devil]., of horns, cloven foot, 
*harpoon tail. 

HarpOO'n, v. [f. prec. sb. : cf. F. harponner 
(1634 in Hatz.-Darm.}.] trans. To strike or spear 
with a harpoon. 

1774 Pennant Tour Scotl. in 1772, 168 A basking shark 
that had been harpooned. 1780 Coxe Russ. Disc. 56 Sea 
animals which they harpoon with their bone lances. 1867 
Pearson Hist. Eng. I. 2 They harpooned the whale. 

b. trans/, and Jig. 

1806-7 J. Beresporo Miseries Hum. Life (1826) ix. xxxix, 
Trying often to harpoon a floating pat of butter. 1873 
O. W. Holmes Poet Break/, t. iii. (1885) 67 The Master 
harpooned a breakfast-roll. 

HarpOOneer (haip«m»*i). Now rare. Also 7 
harpoonier, 7-8 harponier, 7-9 harpin-, 8 har- 
poneer. [f. Harpoon sb. + -eer, -jer. (The form 
and date suggest a. Fr. *harponnitrS\ =next. 

1613 Purchas Pilgrimage (16 14) 742 A Shallop, in which 
the Harponier stands ready, with both his hands to dart his 
Harping iron. 1667 R. Norwood in Phil. Trans. II. 567 
When the Harpineer. .sees his opportunity, he strikes his 
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Harping-Iron into the Whale. 1695 Blackmore Pr. A rth. I 
x. 174 So when Battavian Harpooniers assail. With their 
sharp Launces, some prodigious Whale. 1752 Bond in Phil. 
Trans. XL VI I. 430 The haipooneer, as they call him, sits 
rowing in the head of the boat, and observes certain silent 
signals, which the boai-steerer gives him, to inform him, 
that he is near coough to strike the whale. 1874 Mark ham 
W hating Cruise 14 The harpooneer is in charge of the boat 
and pull* the stroke-oar. 

Harpooner haip/7nai). [f. Harpoon v. + 
-er 1 . Cf. t*. harpenneur (17th c.).] One who 
hurls or fires a harpoon. 

1726 Shelvocke Voy. round World (1757) 420 They 
seldom can want a supply of this [fish J, the men being expert 
harpooners. 1829 Marrvat F. Mildtnay xiii, The har- 
pooner poised his weapon. 1878 Mark ham Gt. Frozen Sea 
vti. 86 Selecting the largest of the three as his victim, our 
harpooner carefully laid his gun. 

Ha*rpress. rare. [f. Harper f -ess. Cf. OF, 
harperesse (,15th c.)3 A female harper. 

1814 Scott Wav. xxii, An aspen which overhung the 
seat of the fair harpress. 

fHaTpsical (also harpsecol, harpsicol, 
vulg. haspicols). Obs. A corrupt form of Harp- 
sichord, prob. after virginal. 

1616 Chapman Homer's Hymne to A potto 29 Then strait ' 
did fall To studie of the harp and barpsicall All th' 
Immortals. 1668 H. More Div. Dial. v. xxxviii. 447 
Some well-strung Harpsicall or Theorbo. 1704 Collect. Voy. 
(Churchill) III. 38/2 Their Quils .. serve for Harpsicals. 
1706 Phillips (e<f Kersey), Harpsecord or Harpsecol. 175a , 
*oote Taste 1. Wks. 1799 12 Playing upon the haspicols. 
1773 Goldsm. Stoops to Conq. iv. i, Her pretty long fingers, 
that she twists this way and that, over the haspicholls. 

Harpsichord (ha-jpsik£id). Also 7 arpsicord, 
harpsicord, 8 harpsecord. [ad. obs. F. harpe- ! 
chorde (Cotgr.) — It arpicordo (Radino 1592, Florio 
159S), mod.L. harpichordiutn (a 1558 in Scaliger 
Poetics viii), f. L. harpa harp + chorda , It. corda j 
string. The intrusive s, due apparently to some 1 
mistake, appears in the earliest English instances.] | 

A keyboard instrument of music (resembling in 
appearance the grand piano), in which the strings 
were plucked and set in vibration by quill or leather 
points set in jacks connected by levers with the keys, j 
(In use from 16th to 18th c.) 

Double harpsichord) one having an extra string to each j 
key, sounding an octave higher than the others, and a 
second keyboard to control the extra strings. 

161 1 Cotgr., Harpechorde, an Arpsicord or Harpsicord ; 
a Dulcimer. 1664 Evelyn Diary 5 Oct., There was 
brought a new-invented instrument of music, being a harp- 
sichord with gut-strings, sounding like a concert of viols 
with an organ. 1694 Phil. Trans. XVI II. 72 In Organs 
and Harpsicoids, where the Notes are fixt, the proper 
Ascent and Descent cannot be made but only beginning 
from some Keys. 1766 Pennant Zool. (18 12) I. 280 The 
quills of ravens sell for twelve shillings the hundred, being 
of great use in tuning the lower notes of a harpsichord. 
1775 Sheridan Duenna 11. iii, Black and white alternately, 
just like the keys of a harpsichord. 1848 Dickens Do?nbey 
xxix, She went up stairs to set forth the bird waltz on the 
harpsichord. 1806 Hipkins Hist. Pianoforte 75 The harp- 
sichord is a double, triple— in some instances, quadruple- 
spinet, the sounds being excited by a jack and quill plec- 
trum, the same as in the spinet or virginal. 

b. attrib. and Comb., as harpsichord-lesson^ 
-maker, -making, -master, -player, -wire, etc. 

1772 Brvdone in Phil. Trans. LXIIT. 167, I cut a 
quantity of harpsichord-wire into short pieces. 1773 Bar- 
rington Ibid. 266 The harpsichord -tuners find it more 
difficult to tune these extreme parts. 1789 Burney Hist. 
Mus. IV. yyj Sandoni, a harpsichord-master and composer 
of some eminence. Ibid. 540 An exquisite harpsichord- 
player. 1876 Stainer & Barrett Diet. Mus. T, Harpsichord 
graces, certain turns and ornaments employed in playing upon 
the harpsichord, introduced for the most part as compensa- 
tion for the lack of sustaining power in the instrument. 1896 

Hipkins Hist. Pianoforte 79 The palm for excellence in 
harpsichord-making is due to the famous Ruck^rs family. 

Hence Ha'rpslchordtst, a harpsichord-player. 

1878 L. Wingfield Lady Grizel II. xi. 283 The Duke's 
foreign valet was a neat harpsichordist. 

t Harpsicon, corruption of prec. 

1633 A. H. Partheneia Sacra 144 (T.) Let them run divi- 
sions on the harpsicon or virginals. 1 660-1 Pepys Diary 
26 Feb., There saw the new Harpsicon made for Mrs. The. 
1683 Pkttus Fleta Min. 11. 12 The strings of the Harpsicon. 

Ha*rp- string. One of the strings of a harp. 

c 1000 Apoilonivs of Tyre (Th.) 17 He ba hearpe-strengas 
mid craefte astirian ongan. c 1384 Chaucer H. Fame II. 
269 Whan men harpe strynges smyte Whether byt be moche 
or lyte Loo with the stroke the ayre to-breketh. c 1430 
Lydg. Hors, Shepe <J- G. 68 in Pol. kel. <$• L. Poems 17 Of 
the shepe is cast A- way no thynge . . For harpe stryngis his 
Ropys seruythe Ichoone. 1814 Scott Ld. of Isles 1. iii, 
He spoke, and on the harp-strings died The strains. 1833 N. 
Arnott Physics (ed. 5) If. 230 A harp-string, while vibrating 
as it sounds, appears like a flat transparent riband. 

Harpy (haupi). [ad. L. harpy-ia, usually in 
pi. harpy ix=Gr. apjvicu 'snatchers' (cf. tyw&fav 
to snatch away, seize), in Homer used to per- 
sonify whirlwinds or hurricanes, in Hesiod said to 
be sisters of Aello and Iris, in later mythology re- 
presented as hideous winged monsters. Perh. im- 
mediately a. F. harpie (14th c. in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1. Gr. and Lat. Myth. A fabulous monster, rapa- 
cious and filthy, having a woman's face and body 
and a bird's wings and claws, and supposed to act 
as a minister of divine vengeance. 
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1540 Palsgrave tr. Acolastus Nivb, Such were the 
harpies, as Virgil discribith them. 1610 Shaks. Temp. 
Hi. iii. 83 Brauely the figure of this Harpie hast thou Per- 
form'd (my Aricll) ; a grace it had, deuounng. 1671 Milton 
P. R. 11. 462 Both table and provision vanished quite With 
sound of harpies' wings, and talons heard. 1736 Butler 
Anal. 1. iii. Wks. 1874 1. 51 His vices, .like so many harpies, 
craving for their accustomed gratification. 1868 Tennyson 
Lucretius 159 Strangers at my hearth Not welcome, harpies 
miring every dish. 1873 Symonos Grk. Poets viii. 263 The 
Harpies were wind-tossed films of frothy cloud ; the Sirens 
daughters of foam and mist. 

b. A conventional representation or figure of a 
harpy, as in Heraldry. 

1572 Bossewell Armorie n. nib, An Harpie Vert, 
Wynged de Or. 1610 Guillim Heraldry 111. xxvi. (1611) 
183 The Harpey.. should be giuen to such persons as haue 
committed manslaughter. 1823 Crabb Technol. Diet. s. v., 
The field is, or, a harpy displayed, crined, crowned, and 
armed, or. 1873 Boutell Her. Arte. «y Mod. 158 Harpy, 
a fahulous heraldic creature, represented as a vulture with 
a woman's head and neck. 

2. trans/, and Jig. A rapacious, plundering, or 
grasping person ; one that preys upon others. 

1589 Warner Alb. Eng. v. xxviii. (R.), Plucke downe 
those grating harpies that Seduce our king amis. 1643 
Myst. I nig. 45 The insolent carriage of Prince Rupert, and 
his Harpyes. 1775 Johnson Tax. no Tyr. $ The harpies 
of taxation. 1839 Thackeray Virgin, xviii, Was it my 
motber-in-law, the grasping, odious, abandoned, t brazen 
harpy? 1884 St. Ja?nes % Gaz % 4 Apr. 4/2 Mr. Commissioner 
Kerr has begun a crusade agatDst legal * harpies'. 

3. The Harpy-eagle. 

1838 Penny Cyct. X. 175/z The harpy is stated to be a 
solitary bird, frequenting the thickest forests, where it feeds 
upon tbe sloths. 1856 Knight Cycl. Nat. Hist. II. 698 
The Harpies, or Fishing Eagles, with short wings. 

4. The moor -buzzard, Circus xruginosus. 
1838 Penny Cycl. X. 183/1 Circus arruginosus . . is the . . 

Moor- Buzzard, Marsh-Harrier, Duck-Hawk, Harpy, and 
White-headed Harpy. 1862 Chambers' Encyct. V. 252. 

5. The Harpy-bat, q. v. 

6. attrib. and Comb., as harpy advocate, breed, 
fury, grin, lawyer, pettifogger, race, raven ; harpy- 
footed, harpy-like adjs. ; harpy-monument, a 
monument found at Xanthus in Lycia, on which 
are figures resembling harpies. 

162 r Burton A not. Mel. Democr. to Rdr. 32 They, .undo 
one another to enrich an Harpy advocate. Ibid. u. i. iv. i. 
299 That he be not over-careless or covetous, Harpy-like to 
make a prey of his patient. 1667 Milton P. L. 11. 596 
Thither by harpy-footed Furies hail'd. 1749 Smollett 
Regicide 11. vti, Why let in A train of harpy sorrows to my 
breast? 1767 Weslev Jml. 11 Aug., The harpy-la wyers 
are. .disappointed. 1853-78 W. Smith Class. Diet. 298 In 
the famous Harpy monument recently brought from Lycia 
to this country, the Harpies are represented in the act of 
carrying oflf the daughters of Pandareus. 1866 Trollope 
Claverings xxiv, Woman, — altogether of the harpy breed ! 
Hence Harpyian (erron. harpeian, harpyan) 
I a., belonging to or characteristic of a harpy. 

1644 Vicars Jehovah-Jirch 46 For fear of their Harpeian 
paws, f 1728 E. Paioa Lamettt. in Willis & Clark Cam- 
1 bridge (1886) II. 676 Those harpyan claws. 

HaTpy-ba*t. A name given to two or more 
species of bat found in the East Indies. 

1883 CasseWs Nat. Hist. 1 . 276 The Harpy Bat (Harpyia 
cephaloies). .the Molucca Bat of Pennant and Shaw, inhabits 
the islands of Celebes and Amboyna. Ibid. 308 The Harpy 
1 Bat {Har pyocephalus harpia) is about two inches and a half 
j long, with a tail nearly two inches in length . . observed in 
India, at Darj cling, and tbe Khasia hills. 
Ha*rpy-ea*gle. A large and powerful bird of 
prey { 7'hrasyaetus harpyia, or Harpyia destructor) 
larger than the golden eagle, with crested head 
and fan-shaped tail, a native of South America. 

1830 T. Attwood Let. to Wife 21 June in C. M. Wake- 
field Life x. (1885) 143, I went on Saturday to see the 
harpy eagle, and a most grand and heautiful creature he 
is. 1883 Cassette Nat. Hist. III. 276 Although from its 
size and courage . . generally called the Harpy Eagle, it is 
evident from its structure that it is a Buzzard. 

Harquebus, arquebus ha-jkwi'bfc, auk-), 
sb.; also fharquebut, t harquebush. Forms : 
a. 6 harquebuttfe, -but. 0. 6 arkbussh, 6-7 
' harga-, hargu-, harguehush(e, harquebush. 7. 
6-7 harga-, hargu-, hargue-, -base, -buze, harg- 
webusse, harkaboize, harquebuz(e, -busse, 7 
hargebuse, harguebus(s)e, 7-8 harquebuse, 7- 
-buss, 6- harquebus. 5. 6 arcubos e, 7 -buse, 
arquebwze, 7-9 arquebuss, 8-9 -bus, -buse. [a. 
16th c. F. {h)arquebuse (-bute^ etc.). The MHG. 
hake{n)biihse, MLG. hakebusse (see Hackbush), 
was transformed in It., by popular etymology, into 
arcobugio, -buso {arco bow + bugio, buso ' hollow, 
hole*, in reference to the hollow barrel, and to its 
taking the place of the bow or arbalest), also later 
archibugio, -buso (cf. Sp. arcabuz) ; under the in- 
fluence of the It., the earlier French name haque- 
bute (see Hackbut) was changed through the in- 
termediate harquebute, harquebuse, to arquebuse. 
These French forms were in turn adopted in Eng- 
lish, where also the influence of the earlier hackbush, 
hagbush, gave rise to the mixed forms harquebush, 
hargubush, harguebusse, etc.] 
1. The early type of portable gun, varying in size 
from a small cannon to a musket, which on account 
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of its weight was, when used in the field, supported 
upon a tripod, trestle, or other 'carriage and after- 
wards upon a forked 'rest'. The name in German and 
Flemish meant literally 1 hook -gun from the hook 
cast along with the piece, by which it was fastened 
to the ' carriage'; but the name became generic 
for portable fire-arms generally in the 16th century, 
so that the type with the hook was subsequently 
distinguished as arquebuse a croc: see 2. 

According to Weodelio Boeheim, Handbuch der Waffeti- 
kunde (Leipzig 1890) 447, 455, the book of the original 
hakenbfihse was intended to hold on to a wall or other 
fixed object, partly to support the weight of the barrel and 
partly to diminish tbe recoil. Maximilian I (early 16th 
cent.) introduced the portable tripod which could he put 
together in the field. The forked rest came in about 1520, 
with the Spanish musket 

a. 1574 Lane. Lieutenancy 1. (Chetham Soc.) 42 Sir 
Thomas Hesketh Knigbt to furnishe. . Harquehuttes ij. 

p. 153a Elyot Let. to Dk. Norfolk 14 War. in Gov. (1883) 
Life 80 Arkbusshcs and crossebowes, I jtbowght theim in- 
numerable, a 1557 Assault of Cupid in TottelPs Misc. 
(Arb.) 173 The hargahushe . . dims the ayre with mi^ty 
smokes. 1625 Mahkham Souldiers Accid. 5 If you haue 
Harquebushes (which are now out of vse with # vs). 1688 
R. Holme Armoury 11. 153/1 Wounds, .either with Arrows, 
or with the Harquebush, or Gun-shot. 

y. 1555 Eden Decades 4 Crossebowes, bylles, hargabuses. 
1562 J. Shute tr. Cambine's Turk. Wars Ep. Ded. ** j b 
Yf he vse the barquebuze he is. .shotte to deathe with hnr- 
quebuzes. 1575 Churchvard Chippes (181 7) 85 As you see. . 
crowes flie out of a wood, when a harkaboize is shotte of. 
1590 Sir J. Smyth Disc. Weapons C j b, Caliuers. .being of a 
greater length and heiehth of bullet, and more ranforced than 
Harquebuzes. 1622 F. Mark ham Bk. War 1. ix. 33 Har- 
j quebusses I cannot allow in this place, because they are 
I grown out of vse, and can by do means make their encounter 
good where tbe Musquet is opposed against them. 1634 
T. Johnson Parey's Chirnrg. xi. (1678) 270 Harquebuse, 
a word, .borrowed from the Italians, by reason of tbe touch* 
hole by which you give fire to the Piece, a 1674 Milton 
Hist. Mosc. iv. (1851) 494 A Peal of 170 Brass Ordnance . . 
and 20000 Harquebuzes twice over. 1753 Hanway Trav . 
(1762) II. vi. ii. 153 A kind of harquebuses, which carry a 
handful of musket balls. 1805 Scott Last Minstr. iv. 
xxix, Level each harquebuss on row ; Draw, merry archers, 
draw tbe bow. a 1864 Hawthorne S.Felton (1879) 23 The 
heavy harquebus. 

8. c 1540 Pepwell in Ellis Orig. Lett. Sen u. 11. 64 They do 
ocupy her now . . with Arcubosys, wiche gyvythe doble the 
strok of a hand gon. 1603 Knolles Hist. Turhs (162 1) 982 
In battel! they use the arcubuse and scimitar. 1605 Camden 
Rem. (1657) 208 Chambers, slinges, arquebwze. 1813 Bvron 
Giaour 521, Each armed, as best becomes a man, With 
arquebuss and ataghan. 1829 W. Irving Chron. Cong. 
Granada II. Ixx. 178 A chance medley combat ensued, 
with lances, arquebuses, cross-bows, and cimeters. 

f2. Harquebus & croc (corruptly of crock) : 
* An arquebuss supported on a rest by a hook of 
iron fastened to the barrel. From ihe size of its 
calibre it was used to fire through loop-holes' 
(Meyrick Atu. Armour 1824). Obs. 

(As this was exactly the original hakenbilhse, the addition 
a croc, ' with hook was doubtless made after tbe etymo- 
logical meaning of haquebute or arguebuse was forgotten, 
and the name extended to fire-arms which had no haken or 
croc. Littri identifies the croc with the fourchetie or rest, 
but one of bis quotations has ' chacun une barquebuze a 
croc sans fourchette ' and another explains the use of the 
croc : ' harquebuses a croc, que Ton ne^ pent bien tirer si 
elles ne sont Hees et accrochees sur du bois ', tied and hooked 
upon wood.) 

[1547, etc. see Hackbush, -butI. 157a Inv. in Whitaker 
Hist. Craven (1812) 334, xi harquebnsses of crocke. x6n 
Cotgr., Arguebuse a croc, an harguehuse a-crocke (some- 
what bigger then a musket). 1625 J. Glanville Voy. Cadiz 
27 Oct. (Camden) 7s By the faire carrieng of their peices ht 
was manifest that some of them were Harque-hush of Crocke. 
1627 Capt. Smith Seaman's Gram. xiv. 69 For Curriours, 
Hargahusacrocks 1 1653-92 Harquebuses] .. Bastard-mus- 
kets, Coliuers. 1653 H. Cogan tr. Pinto's Trav. lxix. 280 
All the Elephants carried wooden castles on their backs, 
from whence they shot with Musqnets. .and a great number 
of Harquebuses a crock, each of them ten or twelve spans 
long. 1678 tr. Gaya's Arms of War 87 The Arquebuss 
a Crock is made of Iron t in form of a great Musket. ^ It may 
be fired three hundred tunes a day. .The Bullet of it weighs 
three ounces, a 1693 Ludlow Mem. (1771) 31 A great wall- 
gun called a HarqueDUz de Croq being fired from tbe top of 
tbe castle. 

3. collectively. Soldiers armed with harquebuses. 
1594 Peele Alcazar iv. E ij, Garded about With full fiue 

hundred hargubuze on foote. 1602 Marston Ant. <$• Mel. 
I. in, Maine squares of pikes, millions of harguehush. 1638 
Ford Lady's Trial iv. ii, Yongster Brogen-foh, with four- 
score hargubush. 

4. attrib. and Comb., as harquebus shot, -man. 
'574 G. Baker Oleum Magisir. title-p., The which Oyl 

cureth.. Wounds, Contusions, Hargubush Shot [etc.]. 1598 
Barret Theor. Warres 134, 600 quintals of hargubuze 
powder. 1600 Dymmok Ireland (1843) 34 Towards the 
northeast not more than halfe an hargubuz shott. 1687 
Knolles' Hist. Turks (1787) 829/1 Grasold, General of the 
Italians, there slain with a Harquebuse Shot. 

t Harquebus, v. To shoot as a harquebus. 

a 1693 Urquhakt Rabelais 111. xxvi. 217 Harcabuzzing. 

Harquetmsade, arq- (ha:ikw/b&* i-d, aak-j. 
Also -ada, -ado. [a. t\ (h]arquebusade : see 
prec. and -ade, -ada, -ado.] 

1 fl. A shot from a harquebus. Obs. 

I 1590 Sir R. Williams Disc. Warre 26 The soldiers, .dis- 
charged a salue of hargubusaides on the poore people. 1591 
Gakrako Art Warre 213 (Stanf.) Hauing shot sixe or 7 

j Hargabuzades a peece. 1633 Bait. Lutzen in llarl. Misc. 
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(Malh.) IV. 100 He . . was beaten down with a storm of 
harquebusado s. >7« Bailey, Arquebusade, a Shot of an 
Arquebuse. 

2. A continuous discharge of harquebus-sbots. Cf. 
cannonade, fusillade. 

1562 J. Shute tr. Caiubitie's Turk. Wars 36 b, Their 
aunswere was, with the faire Cannonade, harquebuzade and 
such lyke. 1849 J as. Grant Kirkaldy of G. xiv. 133 They 
opened a brisk harquebussade on the assailants. 

3. (in full harquebusadc-water) : A lotion re- 
garded as a specific for gunsbot and other wounds. 

1747 Chesterf. Lett (1792) 1. cxxiii. 330 Thank you for 
the Arquebusade water which you sent her. 1758 Mrs. 
Delany Life Corr. (1861) 111. 503 Poor John cut a 
terrible gash in . . his hand. I washed it well with arque- 
buzade. 1758 J. S. Le Draft's Observ. Surf. (1771) Aa iij b, 
Add more or less Arquebusade Water. 1839 Laoy Lytton 
Chevetey I. xi. 242 Let me get you something— a little sal- 
volatile, or some arquebusade. 

tHarquelJTlSery. Obs. [a.F. (h)arquebuserie 
(1551 in Godef.), f. harquebuse : see Harquebus 
and-ERY.] Harquebuses collectively; tbe employ- 
ment of barquebuses in warfare, harquebus- fire. 

1589 Ive Fortif. 36 To assure himselfe from the artillerie 
and harquebuserie of the towne. Ibid. yj. 1590 Sir Jf. 
Smyth Disc. Weapons 27 Men of warre, that do neither 
understand the true effects of Mosquetterie, Harquebuzerie, 
nor Archerie. Ibid. 47. 

t HaTquebusher, -butter. Obs. Also 6 
harkebuzer, harquebusar. [f. Harquebus (in 
its various forms) + -ER 1 J 

1. = Harquebusier. 

1567 Sir N. Throgmorton In Robertson Hisi. Scot. (1759) 
II. App. 41 These lords haue for the guard of their town 
450 Harqubushers. 1577-87 Holinsheo Chron. III. 962/1 
Manfullie assailed by the harquebutters. 1587 Fleming 
Contn. H olinshed \\\. 1980/1 Two hundred harquebutters 
on horsebacke. 1601 R. Johnson Kingd. fyCotnmw. (1603) 
224 With . .two thousand harquebushers. 1641 Baker Chron. 
(1679)290/2 Assailed by the Harquebusars. 

2. A harquebus. Cf. Hackbu shier 2. 

1573-80 Bahet Ah. G635 A gunne called an arque- 
busher, sclcfus. 

Harquebusier, arquebusier (ha j-, auk- 

wfbzfei*M). Forms : a. 6 hargu-, harquebutier. 
&. 7 hargubisheer. 7. 6- harquehusier, (6 
harke-, hargabusier, hargubuzier, 9 harque- 
bussier). 8. 7 areabnzier, 7- arquebusier. 
[a. 16th c. F. areabusier (1533), {K)arquetnisier 
-butter, f. {h)arquebus, Harquebus. See also the 
earlier equivalents Hackbusrier, Hackbutter, 
-buteer.] A soldier armed with a harquebus. 

1548 Acts Privy Counc. (1890) II. 202 For the wages of cc 
harquebutiers. 1553-4 Q- j*'*e <$" Q- Mary (Camden) 45, 
vij hagabusyars ofwyats company. 1555 Eoen Decades 
288 A band of hargabusiers on borsbacke. 1568 Dk. 
Norfolk in Campbell Love-lett. Mary Q. Scots (1824) 
17 Two hundred harkebusiers being in the court. 1578 
T. N. tr. Coftq. W. India 39 His Hargabushiers and 
Crossebowmen. 1579 Digges Stratiot. 82 The Harque- 
buzier with a light Bngandine. 161 1 Cotgr., Haquebntier, 
an Arquebusier, or small shot. 1633 T. Staffobo Pac. Nib. 
u. xxi. (1810)418 And gaue occasion of skirmish, .with some 
hundred hargubisheers. 1656 Blount Glossogr., Area- 
buzicr. 1670 Cotton EsPemon 1. hi. 108 Three hundred 
Harquebusiers on Horse-back. 1800 Hist. Europe in A nn. 
Reg. 175/2 Sixteen arquebuziers to each regiment. 1825 
South ev in Q. Rev. XXXII. 387 Bayard would give no 
quarter to harquebussiers. 1858 Motley Dutch Rep. ii. 
272 Arquebusiers, spearsmen and halberdmen. 

Harquebut, obs. form of Harquebus. 

tHarr, v. Obs. or dial. Also 9 liaur. [Of 
echoic origin : cf. Arr Hurr v.] intr. To 
snarl as a dog; to make a rough guttural trill. 
Hence Harring vbl. sb. (in Montg. harrand). 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) II. 159 Som vseb. .harrynge, 
and garrynge gnsbayting. a 1605 Montgomerie Misc. 
Poems iii. 61 3e think my harrand something har. $656 
T. Aoy Candle in Dark 77 A witch or false prophet as had 
that devilish imposture of harring ia their throats to deceive 
the people, called of some Ventriloquism. Ibid., They spoke 
with a counterfeit voyce of harring in the throat, c 1746 
J. Collier (Tim Bobbin) View Lane. Dial. Gloss., Harr, 
to snarl like an angry dog. 1825 Jamieson, Haur, to speak 
with what is called a burr in the throat. Lauarks. 

Harr, sb., var. Haar, sea-fog. 

1662 Dugoale Nisi. ImbankingYr^t, The air being .. 
cloudy, gross, and full of rotten harrs. 

t Harrage, v. Obs. A form used by Fuller, 
app. as = Harry or Harass (cf. ravage). 

1655 Fuller Ch. Hist. vim. ii. § 16 That tbis [Diocese] of 
Lincolne, harraged out before, should now He fallow. 1655 
— Hist. Camb. Pref. § 1 Of late the Danes, .had harraged 
all this Countrey. a 1661 — Worthies (1840) II. 131 Living 
in a harraged land. 

Harrage, -ras(e, -asse, obs. ft. Haras, a stud. 

Harrald e, harrat, obs. ff. Herald sb. 

Harrass, obs. form of Harass v. 

t Ha'rrateen. Obs. Also harateen. A kind 
of linen fabric formerly used for curtains, bed-fur- 
niture, and the like. Also attrib. 

1711 Dk. Newcastle Let. to Dk. Montagu 26 Sept. 
(Sotheby's Catal. 15 May 1897) Six field Bedsteads w» h 
Crimson harateen furnitures. 1748-9 General Advertiser 
No. 4440 Ready-Made Furnitures . . either of Harrateen, 
Cheney, Flower'd Cotton, Checks. 1756 H. Walpole Corr. 
(1820) II. 4 (D.) A wretched hovel, .half its nakedness barely 
shaded with harateen stretched till it cracks. 176a Smollett 
SirL. Greaves xvi. (D.\ Thick harateen curtains were close 
drawn round the bed. 1815 Esther Hewlett Cottage 
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Comforts v. § 67. 36 If you have curtains . . the best . . are 
linen check harrateen. 

Comb. 1770 Sketchley $ Adams 3 B'ham Direct., Haywood, 
John, 15 Cherry Street, Harrateen maker. 

t Harrawnte, ? ppl. a. Obs. [perh. = OF. har- 
ant, pr. pple. of harer to incite dogs, etc. by sbouts, 
orig. to shout, a. OHG. haren to cry, shout. See 
Skeat Trans. Phil. Soc. 1891-3, 362.] ? Shouting. 

? a 1400 A forte Arch. 2449 Thane come the herbariours, 
harageous knygbtez, The hale batelles on hye harrawnte 
ther-aftyre. 

t Harre, har. Obs. exc. dial. Forms : 1 heorr, 
hior, 3-5 herre, 4-7harre, 5-6, 9 dial. har. [OE. 
heorr {hior) fern, and m., and heorra m.; the former 
corresp. to MDu. herre, harre, Du. har, harre 
fern., the latter to ON. hjarre, -ri m. :-OTeut. 
types *herrd- and *herron-.'] 

1. The hinge of a door or gate ; in modern dialect 
use, the heel of a gate which bears the hinges : cf. 
Harrow sb* 

Beoitwlf (Z.) 999 Heorras to-hlidene. cfi$ Corpus Gloss. 
423 CardOy heor. c 1000 Lamb. Ps. cxlvii. 2 [13] (Bosw.) 
He jestrangode heorran geata Sinra. c iaoo Trin. Coll, 
Horn. 113 Ure heleo.de brae bo be irene berre and alto 
shiurede be jiaten. c 1386 Chaucer Prol. 550 Ther nas no 
dore }>at he ne wolde heue of barre. 1398 Trevisa Barth. 
De P. R. vhi. vi. (1495) 304 As the sharp corner of a dore 
meueth in the herre. 1483 Cath. Angl. 176/2 An Harre of 
a dore, cardo. 1513 Douglas /Eneis 11. ix. [viii.] 72 Furth 
of har the stapillis hes he bet. 161 1 Cotgr., Chardonnereau, 
the harre of a dore ; the peece, hand, or plate, that runnes 
along on the hindge-side of some dores. 1893 Heslop 
Northufnb. Gloss., Har, the upright pieces of a gate known 
as the back har and the fore har. 

fig. c 888 K. /Elfbeo Boetlu xxxiv. § 7 Seo hior Se eall god 
on hwearfab. <ri38o Wyclif Wks. (1880) 472 Cardenals 
ben an herre to be fendis hous. 

2 Jig. A cardinal point ; an important matter. 

c 1000 Sax. Leechd. III. 84 /Efter bam feowor heorren 
heofenes and eorSan. 1388 Wyclif Prov. viii. 26 Erthe, 
and floodis, and the herns of the world, e 1440 York Myst. 
xxxi. 143, I hope we gete some harre hastely at hande. 

3. Out of harre : out of joint, out of order. 

a 1327 Pol. Softgs (Camdeo) 318 Wer never dogges there 
Hurled out of herre. 1390 Gowen Conf. II. 139 Wherof 
this world stant out of herre. c 1440 Capgaave Life St. 
Katk. 11. 891 More out of herre, pan is a foole bat can not 
se be-fore, c 1460 Towneley Myst. (Surtees) 195 AHe is out 
of har. and that shalle he yrk. 1526 Skelton Magnyf. 
921 All is out of barre. 

Harreise, harres, obs. ff. Haras, a stud. 
Harriage, harrage, var. Average sbX 

a 1712 FouNTAiNHALLin M. P. Browru9«>//. Decis. (1826) 
IV. 358 (Jam.) The services .. of harriage and carriage. 
1795 Statist. Acc. Scot., Pert/is. XV. 605 Harrage. 

Harriar, obs. var. of Halyard. 

Harrico(t, obs. forms of Haricot. 

Harridan (h?e*ridden\ Also 8 harradan, 8-9 
haridan. [Generally supposed to be an alteration 
of F. haridelle an old jade of a horse (16th c. in 
Hatz.-Darm.) ; also, a gaunt ill-favoured woman 
(Littre^ ; but connecting forms are not known.] A 
haggard old woman ; a vixen ; ' a decayed strum- 
pet ' (J.) : usually a term of vituperation. 

a 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, Harridan, one that is half 
Whore, half Bawd. 1706 Farquhaa Recruit. Officer v. vi, 
D'ye hear, d'ye hear, you plaguy harridan, how those 
I bullets whistle ! 1727 Pope Macer 24 And in four months 
a batter'd harridan, a 1745 Swift Misc. Poems (1807) 57 
The nymphs with whom you first began, Are each become 
a harridan, i860 Eme«son Cottd. Life, Consid. Wks. (Bohn) 
II. 426 This identical hussy was a tutelar spirit in one house, 
and a haridan in the otber. 1865 Public Opinion 31 Dec. 
714/1 The harpy and harridan of the establishment was 
punished, attrib. i8ao Moore Mem. (1853) III. 102 The 
old harridan landlady. 

Jig. 1864 Bubton Scot Abr. II. 299, 1 heartily consign 
that old harridan Etiquette, with all her trumpery, to [etc.] 

Hence f Harr ida* nical a. nonce-wd. Obs. 

1725 Mas. PENOAavES in Mrs. Delany' s Life <y Corr. 
(1861) 1. 1 18 Her old harridanical mother-in-law has stripped 
I her house in town of all its furniture. 

Harrier 1 (hre'riai). [f. Harry v. (which sec 
I for the phonology) + -er*. See also Harrower 2 .] 

1. One who harries, ravages, or lays waste. 

1506 Dalbvmple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. I. 121 Reiuers, 
Railcers, Herrieris of the ground. 1600 Holland Livy ill. 
lxviii. 135 Robbers and harriers of our fields. 1868 Lowell 
Picturesfr. Appledoreu. 54 She hides her mountains and 
her sea From the harriers of scenery. 

f2. (Seequots.) Obs. 

1591 Percivall Sp. Diet., Harre, the voice of a harrier 
or driuer of beasts, Eta. 1598 Florio, Vatigaro, a harrier, 
' a drouer, a driuer of cattell. 

3. (Also ^harrower.) A name for falcons of the 
genus Circus, and their allies : cf. Hen-harrier, 

S Marsh-harrier. 

1556 Withals Diet. (1568) 4 a/2 A haroer, rubelarius. 

\ 1565-73 Cooper Thesaurus, Rnbetarius, a kinde of haukes 
called an henne harroer. 161 1 Cotgr., Bondrte, a kind of 
short winged Eagle, .some call her a Harrower. 1691 Ray 
Collect. Words Pref. (E. D. S.) 3 Called a /ten-harrier from 
chasing, preying upon, and destroying of poultry. 1833 
R. Muoie Brit. Birds X1841) I. 99 Tbe harriers are . . very 
indefatigable in their bunting, and highly destructive of the 
feathered tribes, and also of rabbits. 

4. Comb, (from sense 3): Harrier eagle, Cir- 
caeltes gallicus \ Harrier-hawk, a hawk of the 
American genus Micrastur. 

1883 CasselCs Nat. Hist. III. 270 They retain the facial 
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ruff of the Harriers, and hence the name of Harrxer-Hawk. 
lbid.2%4 The Common Harrier Eagle \Circaetus gallicus) 
..found all over Southern and Central Europe. 
Harrier 2 (bse-risf). Also 6 haryer, 7~8harier. 
[app. f Hake sb. + -1ER; but perh. orig. the same 
word as Harrier i, associated with and referred to 
hare: cf. 2nd qtiot. 1576.] 

1. A kind of hound, resembling the fox-hotmd, 
but smaller, used for hunting the hare. 

1542 Udall Eras f h. Apoplu 127 b, There bee harry ers or 
buckehoundes. 1576 Turberv. Vcneric 165 A hounde 
whiche is a perfect good haryer. 1576 Fleming tr. Cants 
Dogs in Arb. Gamer 111. 233 That kind of dog whom 
Nature hath endued with the virtue of smelling, and 
draweth into his nostrils the air of the scent of the beast 
pursued and followed . .we call Leverarius, Harriers. 1679 
Blount Anc. Tenures 39 A Kenel of little Hounds called 
Harriers. 1723 Land. Gaz. No. 6194/6 A Pack of Harriers. 
1846 J. Baxter Libr. Pract. Agric. (ed. 4) 1. 217 Harriers 
in general are much slower in the pursuit than fox-hounds. 

b. In A pack of such hounds *, including the 
persons, huntsmen and others, following the cbase. 

1877 Black Green Past, xx. The harriers had met at 
Willowby Clump. 1882 Miss Braooon Mt. Royal x, The 
harriers met at Trevena. 

2. A member of a ' hare.and-hounds * team. 
189X Daily News 16 Dec. 5/6 The first prize for the best 

costumed * harrier' was awarded to Mr. E. J. Bagot. 1893 
Birkenhead Netvs 9 Dec. 7/3 A little diversion was caused 
through one of the Rock Ferry Harriers falling into a ditch 
in attempting to leap over it. 

Harring : see Harr v. 

t Ha'rrington. Obs. exc. Hist. A brass far- 
thing token, coined by John, Lord Harrington, 
under a patent granted him by James I in 161 3. 

['Now [1613] my lord Harrington obtained a Patent from 
the King for the making of Brasse Farthings, a thing that 
brought with it some contempt though lawfull.' Spark 1st 
14 Years Jas. I (1651) 1. xxix. 56.] 

1 616 B. Jonson Devil an Ass n. i. 83, I will not bate a 
Harrington o' the summe. 1632 — Magn. Lady iv. iii. 
a 1639 Wottoh Let. 12 Aug. in Rel. Wott. (1672) 558, 1 
have lost four or five friends, and not gotten the value of 
one Harrington. 

Ha*rringtonite. Mm. [(. proper name 
Harrington + -ite.] A variety of Mesolite. 

1834 Edinb. New Philos. Mag. XVII. 186 (Dana). 1843 
Portlock Geol. 218 Harringtonite forms veins or layers in 
the .. greenstone of Portrush. 1868 Dana Min. § 381 The 
variety named Harringtonite by Thomson. 

HaTrisbnck. [Named after Sir W. C. Harris, 
by whom it was discovered in 1837 : see Proc. Zool. 
Soc. 1838 p. 2.] The Sable Antelope of South 
Africa, Hippotragus niger. 

> 1861 W. C. Baldwin A/r. Hunting 187, I saw this morn- 
ing three beautiful hamsbucks. 1876 Miss Frewer tr. J. 
Verne's 3 Englishm. % 3 Russians ix. 71 They brought 
down a couple of barrisbucks. 1894 Lvdekker Royal Nat. 
Hist. II. 287. 

Harrish, obs. form of Harsh. 

Harrisite (hse-risait). Min. [f. proper name 
Harris + -ite.J A variety of copper-glance, with 
cubic cleavage. 

1865 Watts Diet. Chern. III. 14 Harrisiie, a variety of 
cuprous sulphide, Cu 2 S, occurring in the Canton mine, 
Georgia. 1868 Dana Min. § 61 Harrisite . . is chalcocite 
with the cleavage of galena. 

f Harro, v. Obs. rare. (See quots.) 

1575 Laneham Let. (1871) 13 The swift fleeting of the 
Deer afore . . the hoounds harroing after, az they had bin a 
number of skiphs too the spoyle of a karuell. 1825 Jamie* 
son, To Harro, Hirro, v.n. and a., to huzza, to halloo. 

Harroer, obs. f. Harrier 1 , Harrower. 
tHa'rrohen. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. Harrow v. 2 
+ Hen ; cf. Harrier 1 3.] The Hen-harrier. 

1575 Torberv. Fanlc. 55 The harrohen or capped kyte. 

Harrold, harrotte, obs. ff. Herald. 

Harrovian (h&r^-viau), a. and sb. [f. mod. 
L. Ilarrdvi-a Harrow + -an.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to Harrow school. 
B. sb. One educated at Harrow. 

1864 R. Chambers Bk. of Days II. 177 The Harrow 
Shootings were abolished in 1771. . . The Harrovians deeply 
regretted the ending of their old amusement. 1885 A thenseutn 
28 Mar. 402/1 Many eyes besides those of Harrovians must 
recently have turned with interest . .to the great school upon 
tbe hill. 

Harrow (hoe'r^u), ^.1 Forms : 4 ham, harou, 
haxewe, 4-5 harwe, 5-6 harow(e, 7 harro we, 
5- harrow. [ME. harwe, answering to an OE. 
*heanve or * hearge : app. related to MLG. (MDu.) 
harke, Du. hark rake, also ON. herfi, hervi (Sw. 
har/, harf, Da. harv) harrow ; but tbe form-rela- 
tions are obscure, and tbe ulterior origin uncertain.] 

1. A heavy frame of timber (or iron) set with iron 
teeth or tines, which is dragged over ploughed land 
to break clods, pulverize and stir the soil, root up 
weeds, or cover in the seed. Sometimes made in 
two halves, and then locally called the harrows. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 12388 For plogh and haru [v.rr. harwe, 
harou] cuth he dight. a 1330 Childh. Jesus 1365 (Mat2.) 
Ou3ht . . £at scholde to harewe obur to plou3, He coube it 
wurchen. 1377 Langl. P. PI. B. xix. 268 pise foure . . 
harwed in an handwhile al holy scripture, Wyth two harwes 
bat bei hadde. . Id est, vetus testamentum & nouum. [1393 
C xxit. 272 eythes.] a 1400-50 Alexander 1063 A harrow 
foreheld ouer with tyndez. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 228/2 
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Harowe [v.r. harwe], erpica. 1573 Tusseh Hush. xvii. 
(1878) 37 A barlie rake toothed, with yron and Steele, like 
paier of harrowes. 1577 B. Googe Heresbach's Hush. t. 
(1586) 23 b, The Harrowe, is an instrument crosse Iettused, 
to breake the Cloddes wiihall. and to cover the seedes. 1816 
J. Smith Panorama Sc. <$• Art II. 626 The harrow is 
employed after the plough . . to produce a more complete 
pulverization of the soil. 1897 A. <J- Q. 8th Ser. XI. 432/2 
She was an adept at the management of cart and harrows. 
fig. 1824-46 Laxdor I mag. Lonv. Wks. II. 382 Under the 
harrow of affliction. 

b. With various defining words, as Berwickshire 
harrow, f back harrow ; revolving harrow, a 
harrow of which the teeth are fixed on radiating 
arms, so as to revolve horizontally. Also brake (or 
break) harrow (BRAKEj^.34), Bush harrow, chain- 
harrow (Chain sb. 19), etc 

1616 Sea pl. & Markh. Country Farvte 541 Breake the 
clods . . and then with your oack -harrowes runne ouer them 
againe. 1805 Fohsvth Beauties Scot I. (1808) V. 420 Break- 
harrows and rollers are almost as yet confined to a few pro- 
prietors. 1826 Loudon Encycl. Agric. (1831) 414 The 
Berwickshire harrow is the most perfect implement of the 
kind in general use. 

C. Phrases and locutions. 
c\t$o Wvclif Serin. Sel. Wks. II. 280 Cristene men may 
seye, as be poete seib in prouerbe — be frogge seide to be 
harwe, cursid be so rnany lordis. 1533 Fitzhesb. Husb. 
§ 15 It is anolde sayinge,The oxe is neuer wo, tyll he to the 
harowe goo. 1802-12 Br nth am Rationale of Evidence 
(1827) I. 385 note. Kept like toads under a harrow. 1806-7 
J. Beresfosd Miseries Hum: Life (1826) xtl. vii, Placed, 
and held, under the harrow. 1818 Scott Rob Roy xxvii, 
* Ower mony maisters, as the paddock said to the harrow, 
when every tooth gae her a tig.' 1815 Jamieson s.v., To 
rin awa y with the harrows, applied to those who do not 
reason fairly; especially, when they go on ..disregarding 
any thing that has already been said in reply.^ 1827 Scorr 
Jml. (1800) II. 04 II 1 die in the harrows, as is very likely, 
I shall die with honour. 1889 Spectator 12 Oct., The 
Armenians and Cretans are already under the harrow. 

2. transf, A similar contrivance nsed for other 
pnrposes : see quots., and cf. Hearse. 

1548 Hall Chrotu, Hen. V, 48 b, They have imagined 
caltrappes, harowes and other new trickes to defende the 
force of the horsmen. 161 1 Bible i Chron. xx. 3 Hee 
brought out the people.. and cut them with sawes, and with 
barrowes of yron, and with axes. 1660 Je«. Taylor Duct. 
Dubit. n. ii. (R.), That David made the people of the 
Ammonites to pass under saws and harrows of iron is not 
safely imitahle by Christian souldiers. 

f b. A kind of sledge : also harrow-sled. Obs. 

15.. Toum. Tottenham 203 in Had. Ritson's Songs (1B77) 
81 Sum broght gret harows Ther husbandes for to horn 
fech. 1551 Huloet, Harrowe sled, traJta. 
C. In FortificaHon : see qnot. 

1788 Chambers' Cycl., Harrow, in Fortification, is a Gate 
made of timber, whose dimensions are commonly six by four 
inches, and six inches distant from each other, well fastened 
to three or four cross bars, and secured with iron, 
d. In Gold-mining : see quots. 

i860 R. B. Smyth Gold/. Victoria Gloss. 613 Harrows 
are fixed to the pole of a puddling machine, and being 
dragged round, divide and mix the auriferous clays with 
water. 1888 F. Hume Mad. Midas 1. v, The wash dirt 
being put into these, there was an iron ring held up by 
chains, having hlunt spikes to it, which was called ^harrow. 

3. A diagonal arrangement of soldiers; also of 
migratory fowl in the air. 

1876 Holland Sez>cnoaks xii. 158 The wild geese flying 
over., had called to Jim., and he had looked up at the huge 
harrow scraping the sky. 1891 Comh. Mag. Dec. 643 
{Jemfi.Edw.IlT)\jt\ your men form a harrow on either side 
of the ridge. Ibid. 647 The four-deep harrow formation 
wbich gave strength to their array, and yet permitted every 
man to draw his arrow freely without harm to those in front. 

4. [From the verb.] The act of harrowing. 

187 1 R. Ellis Catullus Ixiv. 13 Scarcely the wave foamed 
white to the reckless harrow of oarsmen. 

5. altrib. and Comb., as harrow-beam, -maker, 
-man , -pin, -looth ; harrow-shaped adj. ; harrow- 
bull [see Bull sb$\, one of the pieces of wood 
which form the frame of the harrow ; harrow- 
cultivator, a modification of the harrow supported 
on wheels ; harrow-spindle, one of the « slots ' 
or crosspieces which are mortised through the 
' hulls ' ; harrow- tine (f -tind) = harrow-tooth, 

15*3 FiT2HEaB. Husb. $ 15 An oxe*harowe, the whiche is 
made of sixe smal peces of timbre, called *harowe-bulles 
. .in euery bull are syxe sharpe peces of yren, called harowe 
tyndes. 1616 Surpl. & Markh. Country Farme 662 Harrow- 
buls, Harrow-teeth. 1483 Cath. AngU 176/2 An Harow or 
a *harow maker, erpicartus. 1826 Loudon Encycl. Agric. 
(1831) 528 The *harrow-man's attention . . should be con- 
stantly directed to [etc]. 1530 Palscr. 220/2 * Harowe 
pynne, cheuille de herse. i860 Pusey Min. Proph. 67 
*Harrow-shaped planks, set with sharp stones. 1641 Best 
Farm, Bks. (Surtees), The smallest sort of them for *har- 
rowe-spindles. 1483 Cath. Angl, 176/2 An *Harow toothe, 
paxillus. 1828 Scott F. M. Perth ii, Plough.graith and 
harrow- teeth I 

Harrow, sb.% dial, m Harre, hinge. 

15*8 MS. Ace. St. John's Hosp., CanterL, Paid for . . ye 
harrow of a pte. 1863 Barnes Dorset Dial., Harroiv of a 
gate, the backer upright timber of agate by which it is hung 
to its post. 

Harrow (nse-nm), vA Forms: see Harrow sbA 
[f. Harrow sb* : cf. mod.G. Ziarken to rake, Sw. 
harfva, Da. karve to harrow.] 

1. trans. To draw a harrow over ; to break up, 
crush, or pulverize with a harrow. So harrow over. 
Harrow in, to cover tn (seed, etc.) by harrowing. 
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a 1100 Cursor M. 21303 J>e toiber he saus efter be sede, pe 
thridit hams efter wit spede. 1377 [see Harrow sb. 1 1). 
c 1440 Promp. Parv. 228/2 Harwyn, erpico. 1530 Palscr. 
579/2 He that soweth his seedes must harowe the grounde 
by and hy, for els the hyrdes wyll eate it awaye. 161 1 Bible 
fob xxxix. 10 Canst thou htnde the Vnicorne with his band 
in the furrow ? or will he harrow the valleyes after thee ? 
1759 tr. Duhamers Husb. 1. ix. (1762) 52 Harrow over your 

? round, with a heavy wide-tooth'd harrow. 1772 T. Simpson 
'ermin-Killer 13 When the farmer sows his seed, before he 
harrows it in. 1834 Low Agric. (1847)412 In a fortnight or 
more after planting, the whole field is to be harrowed. 
fig:. 1650 W. BaoucH Sacr. Princ. (1659) 482 To plow up 
thy heart, and harrow thy whole man. 1654 Trapp Comm. 
Ps. xv. 4 It is evill to sow reports and slanders but worse to 
harrow them in. 
b. absolutely. 

1393 Lakgl. P. PI. C. vi. 19 Heggen ober harwen ober 
swyn ober gees dryuc 1565-73 Durham Depos. (Surtees) 
104 Harrawinge and sawinge upon a Sondaye. 188a Olioa 
Maremma 1. 3 They will, .plough, and harrow, and sow. 

C. inlr. (for passive). Of land : To suffer har- 
rowing ; to turn out under the harrow. 

1841 Jml. R. Agric. Soc. II. u. 183 It [soil] never failed 
. .to harrow down as mellow as possible. 
+ d. Back-harrow, bull-harrow : see quots. Obs. 

1552 Hlloet, Harrow corne when it is in grasse, called 
back harrowe, pectino, sarrio. 1780 A. Young Tour I re I. 
II. 208 Bull harrow it, that is with harrows without teeth. 

f2. transf. To cut through as a harrow; to 
4 plough ' (the sea, etc.). Obs. 

1583 Stanyhctrst /Eneis 1. (Arb.) 33 His launce staffe thee 
dust top turuye doth harrow. Ibid. in. 76 The sea by our 
mariners with the oars cleene canted is harrowd. 

3. To tear, lacerate, wound (physically). 

1633 T. Adams Exp. 2 Peter i. 16 The thorns harrowing 
his sacred head. 1735 Somerville Chase it. 119 TIT 
impatient Rider.. With galling Spurs harrows his mangled 
Sides. 1786 tr. BeckforcTs Vathek (1834) 67 Harrowing his 
cheeks with a few scratches, 
fb. To tear up. Obs. 

1604 A. Scoloker Diaphantus (1880) 36 He haue reuenge, 
or harrow vp my will. 

4. To lacerate or wonnd the feelings of; to vex, 
pain, or distress greatly. (Rarely with up.) 

1602 Shaks. Ham. 1. i. 44 It harrowes me with fear and 
wonder. Ibid. 1. v. 16, 1 could a Tale vnfold, whose lightest 
word Would harrow vp thy soule. e 1630 Sanderson Serm. 
II. 305 Our thoughts are so pulled and harrowed this way 
and that way. 1634 Milton Comus 565 Amaz'd 1 stood, 
harrow'd with grief and fear. 1735 Somerville Chase iv. 
485 Th* ambitious Wretch, whose discontented Soul Is har- 
row'd Day and Night. 1816 Keatinge Trav, (1817) 1. 152 
Dreadful stories, whereby the minds of good people . . are 
harrowed up. 1865 Merivale Rom. Emp. VIII. Ixviii. 337 
His gentle nature was harrowed by the misery around him. 
tb. To vex, disturb. Obs, 

1609 Holland Amm. Marcell. xxi. x. 177 He [Julian] 
harrowed the memoriall \memoriam vexavit] of Const an- 
tine, as one that had beene a deviser of innovation. 

+ 5. To castrate. Obs. 

1753 Stewart's Trial 139 He wants to harrow him [a horse] 
this spring. Ibid. 179 At the harrowing. 

Hence Ha'rrowed ppl. a., Ha-rrowing vbl, sb. 

1533 FrrzHBRa. Husb. § 12 As moche plowynge and harow- 
ynge. 1552 Huloet, Harrowed after the maner of backe 
harrowynge, pectitus. 1785 G. Washington Writ. (1891) 
XII. 225 After three plonghings and three harrowings, 
sowed millet. 1788 Falconbridge Afr. Slave Tr. 41 The 
harrowed parts of the back of the unoffending seaman. 
1847 Disraeli Tattered 11. xvi, * I cannot leave her thought 
the harrowed Tancred. 1888 Atltenzum. 11 Aug. 189/3 
The inevitable harrowing of the reader's feelings. 

Harrow (harron), Forms : I hersian, 3 
herehen, herhen, 3-4her$en,4 herwen,herewe, 
harwe, harrowe, haru, horu, 4-5 hare we, 4-6 
harow(e, haro, 6 herow, 6- harrow. [A by-form 
of Harry v., OE. hergian, of which the pa. t. and 
pa. pple. hergode, kergod, and vbl. sb. herzung re- 
gularly became in ME. herwede, herwed, nerwyng, 
whence, by change of -tr before cons, to -ar, and 
levelling, came ME. harwe, harowe, harrow '.] 

trans. To harry, rob, spoil, a. Used especially 
in the phrase to harrow hell, said of Christ. 

c 1000 [see Harrowing below], a 1225 St. Marher. 10 J?u 
herehedest helle. a 1300 Cursor M. 26026 Of hell it hams 
be hard prisun. 13.. Sir Beues (MS. A.) 4469 Be him, bat 
herwede helle. C1386 Chaucer Miller's T. 326 By hym 
that harwed [v.rr. hariede, haried, harowed] helle. c 1500 
How Plowma?i lerned Pater-Noster 39 in Harl. E. P. P. 
I. 211, 1 hyleve in Jhesu Cryste, Whicne suffred dethe and 
harowed hell. 1589 Hay any Work 39 Let him tell what 
our Sauiour Christ should do, if he did not harrow Hell. 
1624 Bp. Mountagu Gagg 218 This was before Christ har- 
rowed Hell. 1625 Ussher Answ. Jesuit 374 Christ spoiled, 
or (as they were wont to speake) harrowed Hell. 1850 
Neale Med. Hymns (1867) 168 Christ hath harrowed hell, 
b. In the general sense of Harry v. 

1606 J. Clapham Hist. Gt. Brit. 1. in. xvi. 142 These 
Picts.. did oft-times harrow the borders. 1643 Prvnne 
Power Pari. i. (ed. 2) 1x2 The County of Glocester, (which 
they have pitifully harrowed and spoiled). 178a Sir W. 
Jones Speech Reform. Pari. Wks. 1709 VI. 719 They 
racked and harrowed the people. 1814 Scott Ld. of Isles 
v. xv, Long harrow'd by oppressor's hand. 

Hence Ha'rrowed a. ; Ha-rrowing (OE. 
hergung) vbl.sb., spoiling (of hell), also in general 
sense, plundering, sacking (of a country). 

c 1000 ^Elfric Horn. I. 228 Hell oncneow Crist, 5aSa heo 
forlet hyre haefilingas ut, btirh Sacs Haslendes hersunge. 
a 1450 Chester PI. xvii. (Harl. MS. 2013) See that you doe 
well, In pagente sett out the harrowinge of helle. 1586 
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Warner Alb. Eng. 1. vi, And then in harrowed Hell 
(Pyrithous buried) he nor she, nor Theseus longer dwelL 
1599 Sanoys Eurofx Spec. (1632) 184 The harrowing and 
desolating of the Countrcy. 1654 Cokaine Dianea 111. 234 
He came to the harrowing of our Island. 1859 Wedgwood 
Diet. Eng. Etymol. s.v. Harry, The harrowing of hell was 
the triumphant expedition of Christ after his crucifixion, 
when he brought away the souls of the righteous who had 
..been held captive in hell since tbe beginning of the 
world. 

t Harrow, haro (hx'ro^), int. Obs. Forms : 
4 harou, -ow, -awe, 4-6 harowe, harrowe, 4-7 
harrow (5 a rowe), 5-7 harro, 6 harrok, haroll, 
5- haro. [a. OF. haro, harou, hareu, harol, haran, 
hero, of obscure origin. The popnlar notion, 
found already in 14th c, that the expression was 
ha Ron /, a call upon Ron, Raoul, or Rollo, duke 
of Normandy, is not consistent with the OF. forms 
of the word.] 

1. A cry of distress or alarm ; a call for succour. 
To cry harroiv (on any one) : to denounce (a per* 
son's) doings. Obs. since c 1600. (Modern instances 
are either after ME., or from mod.F.) 

13., Seiiyn Sag. (W.) 480 Sche . . gradde 1 Harow \ ' with 
gret rage. 1340 Ayenb. 31 Huanne pe man. .nele arere bet 
neued to gode he 2or^e ne grede harou be ssrifte. c 1386 
Chaucer Miller's T.100 Lat be Nicholas Or I wol crie, 
out, harrow, and alias. — Reeve's T. 152 lohn .. gau to 
crie harrow and weylaway Oure hors is lorn. 1413 Pilgr. 
Sowle ^Caxton) 1. vii. (1859)6 Lete us cryen a. rowe and 
oute upon them all 1 c 1460 Towneley Myst. (Surtees) 307 
Oute, haro, out, out 1 harkyn to this home. 1481 Caxton 
Reynard (Arb.) 66, 1 crye out harowe on them that so falsely 
haue belyed me. 15x3 Douglas sEncis xn. x. 126 Thai 
rent thar hair, with harrow, and allaik. 1525 Ld. Behneks 
Froiss. II. cbexxviii. [clxxxiv.] 574 Out, harowe, what 
myschife is this. 1530 Palscr. 501/2 My mother was 
afrayde there had ben theves in her house, and she kryed 
out haroll alarome. 1590 Spenser F. Q. it. viii. 46 Harrow 
and well away t After so wicked deede why liv'st thou 
lenger day ? a 1643 W. CAaTwaicHT Ordinary in. i. in 
Hazl. Doasley XI 1. 253 Harrow, alas 1 I swelt here as I 
go. [1863 Sala Capt. Dangerous II. iv. 133 You may 
cry Haro upon me for a Cynic. 1894 F. S. Ellis Reynard 
208 Harowe 1 1 cry on that vile crew.] 

|J 2. In Law of Normandy and Channel Isles, in 
form haro ! : see quots. 

168* WAsauRTOH Hist. Guernsey § 43 (1822) 100 Clamettr 
de Haro, is thus practised. When any man finds another 
entering upon his possessions, .crying out three times haro, 
he in the king's name discharges any workmen . . from pro- 
ceeding or any person from employing them or others, .after- 
wards he commences his action in the court. If he neglect 
so to do, then the person against whom the haro was 
cried, may . . bring his action against him who cried haro. 
1862 Ansted Channel 1st. iv. xxiii. (ed. 2) 539 Encroach- 
ments on property are sometimes met by a very peculiar 
exclamatory appeal, called ' Ha ! Ro !' repeated thrice. It 
is considered to be the remains of an old appeal to Rollo, 
Duke of Normandy, and is followed by action. 

3. as sb. The calling of harrow t ; outcry. 

e 1440 York Myst. xxxi. 84 panne gete we some harrowe 
full hastelyat hande. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. (1858) 1. 
124 Tbair wes no thing bot harrok, how and cry. 

Harrower 1 (hse-r^ai). [f. Harrow v. 1 ] 
1. One who harrows land. 

c 1440 Mom. in Wr.-Wulcker 687/16 Hie harpicator, a 
haroer. *55a-73 Huloet, Harrower, when it is backe 
harrowed, or weeder, sarritor. 1641 Best Farm. Bks. 
(Surtees) 140 Harrowers have usually 3d., or 3d. two quarters 
a day. 1688 R. Holme A rmoury in. 243/2 Good Plowman, 
Sower, Harrower, and Carter. 

f 2. [f. Harrow sb?\ A harrow-maker. Obs. 

1483 Cath. Angl. 176/2 An Harow or a harow-maker {A. 
a Harower), erpicartus. 

3. One who harrows (the soul, feelings). 

1814 Mas. J. West Alicia de Lacy IV. 283 Harrowers of 
the soul and slow consumers of the body. 1889 Whitby 
Awaken. Mary Fenwiek III. ii. 58 A glorifier of maudlin 
sentimentality, a harrower of feelings. 

HaTTOWer 2 . Obs, or arch. Also 5 harwere, 
6 harroer. [f. Harrow v?\ 

1. A spoiler : a by-form of Harrier nar- 
rower of hell, ah appellation of Christ. 

1-1450 Cov, Myst. (Shaks. Soc.) 160 We xulle telle.. How 
harwere of helle Was born this nyght. 

2. A bird of prey ; = Harrier 1 3, q.v. 
Harrowing, vbl. sb. : see Harrow v.* 1 and 2 . 
Harrowing :h£eT^,irj\///. a. [f. Harrow vA] 

That harrows or lacerates the feelings ; acutely dis- 
tressing or painful. 

18 10 Scott Lady of L. iv. vi, ^My soul with harrowing 
anguish torn. 1884 Coleridge in Law Rep. 14 Q. Bench 
Div. 279 Other details yet more harrowing.. were presented 
to the jury. 

Hence Ha'rrowingly adv., Ha rrowingness. 

1799 W. Tavlor in Monthly Rev. XXVIII. 179 Scarcely 
any single figure so divinely yet harrowingly expressive. 
xZiz Frasrr's Mag. XXVII. 19 The prayer for annihila- 
tion is more harrowingly terrific. 1883 Academy 29 Dec. 
426 The. .tragic and sordid harrowingness [of life]. 

t Harry, sbA Obs. [f. Harry v.] The act 
of harrying ; devastation, molestation, vexation. 

C1330 R. B runne Chron. (18x0) 157 Ne borgh non ober 
harie to do him reise his scheldc. 

Harry (hse'ri), sb.% Also 4-7 Herry. [ME. 
J ferry, Irom Henry by assimilation of nr to rr ; 
er subseq. becoming ar, as in Harry v.] A 
familiar equivalent of the Christian name Henry 
(whence also the feminine name Harriet, originally 
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= Henriette) ; used also in transferred applica- 
tions, and as part of many appellatives. 

I. f, The proper name. 

t- 1386 Chaucer Cook's Pro/. 34 And ther-fore Herry Bailly 
l;y thy feith He thou na[t] wrooth. 1519 Interlude 4 Elem. 
in Hazl. Dodsley I. 30 The most wise prince the seventh 
Herry. 1648 Milton Sonnet to Latves, Harry, whose tune- 
fui and well-measured song [etc.]. 

2. As a generic name for : a. A country fellow 
(? obs.). b. A young Englishman of a low-class 
type : cf. 'Arrt. 

1796 Grose Diet. Vulg. Tongue, Harry, a country* fellow. 
1828 Craven Dial., Harry, a country man, a rude boor. 
1874 All Year Round XII. 617 We have all been intro- 
duced to Harry at home . . We do not style him 'Arry, as 
some offensively and in the worst taste do. 

3. pi. Harrys or King Hanys : playing cards of 
the second quality. 

1842 Bradshaw's Jrnl. 16 Apr. (in Philol. Soc. Trans. 
1867, 63) The best cards are called Moguls, the others Harrys 
and Highlanders. _ 1866 in Stationer $ Fancy Trades 
Register 1 Sept. (fbid.), The different qualities of cards are 
distinguished as Moguls, Harrys, Highlanders, and Merry 
Andrews. 1867 Fry P laying-Card terms (Ibid. 64 > Harrys, 
so called from the device on the wrappers, 

II. With qualification, Old, Lord, Blind. 

4. Old Horry : A familiar name for the Devil : 
see also Old and Nick. To play Old Harry with : 
to play the devil or the mischief with ; to work 
mischief upon ; to ruin. 

1777 Brand Pop. Antiq. (1870) III. 54 In the north of 
England Old Harry is also one of the popular names of the 
devil. 1796 in Grose Diet. Vulg. Tongue. 1824 Scott 
Redganntlet ch. viii, There is none but Ould Harry, as 
I know of, that can match ye. 1857 Marhyat Dog-fiend 
xlvii, They've played Old Harry with the rigging. 1842 
Karham Ingot. Leg\, Merch. Venice Moral, Pitch Greek to 
old Harry, and stick to Conundrums ! x88o Mas. Lynn 
Linton Rebel 0/ Family 1 1, ix, These evening damps and 
chills play Old Harry with one's bronchial tubes. 

5. (See qnots.) 

a 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, Old Harry, a Composition 
used by Vintners, when they bedevil their Wines. 1796 
Grose Diet. Vulg. Tongue, Old harry, a composition used 
by vintners to adulterate their wines. 

6. By the Lord Harry : a form of swearing ; of 
doubtful origin. 

1687 Congreve Old Bach. 11. i, By the Lord Harry he says 
true. 1708 Motteux Rabelais iv. xx. (1737) 87 Sound, 
Friend, in the Lord Harry's Name. x8« Byron Epigr. 
Braziers* Addr. Caroline* By the Lord Harry ! They'll 
find . . much more. X890 Besant Demoniac x y, Then, by th e 
Lord Harry .. if the Devil wins this time, you shall be the 
priie show of the mad-house ! 

7. Blind Harry : see Blind a. 16. 

III. Combinations. 

8. In apposition : Harry-banning, a local name 
of the three-spined stickleback. Harry-bird, the 
Greater Shearwater (Puffinus major). Harry 
Denchman, Harry Dutchman, local names of 
the hooded or Danish crow. + Harry -lion, 'a 
horse-godmother* (Halliwell). Harry-long-legs, 
the cranefly or daddy-long-legs, f Harry-ruffian, 
a swaggerer. 

1 66 1 Lovell Hist. Anim. $ Min. 235 Stickle-backs, 
Hackles : or *Harry bannings, are naught and unwhole- 
some. 1778 Eng. Gazetteer s.v. Pembrokeshire, The puffin 
and the # harry-bird breed in holes, and commonly in those 
of the rabbits. x8 . . W. G. Waters Words not in Forby in 
Nor/. Arch. VI IT. 167 *Har*y Denchman, the Danish crow. 
X885 Swainson Prov. Names Birds 86 Hooded crow {Corvus 
comix). .*Harry Dutchmen. 1607 Christmas Prince (1816) 
33 Good-wife Spiggot .. her selfe staulked in the jmiddest 
like a great *Harry-Lion (as it pleased the audience to 
terme it). X676 Cotton Angler 11. 338 We have also this 
month a *Harry-long-legs. 1781 Mad. D'Arrlay Diary 
14 Sept., A Harry Longlegs .. after much trial to catch, 
eluded me. 1851 S. Judd Margaret 11. i. (1871) 160 She has 
caught a harry-long- legs and holds it by one of its shanks. 
1609-xo Corbet Elegie on Rands Poems (1807^ 5 When I 
past Paules, and travell'd in that walke Where all oure 
Brittaine.sinncrs sweare and talk; Ould *Harry-ruffians, 
bankerupts, southsayers. 

0. at t rib. Harry groat, a groat coined by Henry 
VTTI; the old Harry groat, is that which bears the 
king's head with a long face and long hair. Harry 
noble, a gold coin of Henry VI. Harry racket, 
a name of Blindman's buff. Harry sovereign, a 
sovereign of Henry VII or Henry VIII. 

1633 Marmion Antiquary u. in Hazl. Dodsley XI II. 456 
A piece of antiquity; sir, 'tis English coin ; and if you will 
needs know, 'tis an old *Harry groat. x68i Hickerincill 
Vind. Naked Truth 11. 26 In Henry the Eighths time, (when 
a Harry-groat was the cbiefest Silver-Coyne). X456 Sc. Acts 
*)as. II, c. 7 Mone of vber cuntreis . . sik as the *henry 
Ingliss noble, 1488 Ld. High Treas. Aee. Scot. 1. 80 Item, 
in Hari nobilis and salutis fourti and ane. 1497 Ibid. 345 
Item, to Hannis, gunnar..a quartar of ane Harj nobill. 
x6xx Cotgr., Capi/ou,jx play . . not much vnlike our ""Harry- 
racket, or Hidman- blind. Ibid., ClvtC'mncette, the game 
called Hodman-blind ; Harrie-racket • or, are you all hid. 
1615 J. Stephens Satyr. Ess. 371 She hath old *harry 
soveraignes. .to give away on her death bed. 

Harry (harri), v. Forms: 1 hersian, 2-4 
her^ian, 3 here^en, harden, herien, 3-4her;en, 
4 herijen, harre, hare, hari, 4-7 hery(e, 5 hery- 
^en, 4-6 hary(e, 6-9 Sc. herry, 7 harrie, 6- 
harry. See also Harrow v. 2 [OE. hergian, 
herian, OLG. herron, MLG., MDu. Jieren, hergen 
Vol. V. 
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{heregen, hcrien), OllG. hatydn, ItcrjSn, herron, 
MUG. heren, herjen. herigen, hergen, ON. herja, 
Da. hft rge OTeut. type *harjdjan, f. *harjo- 
host, army, Here sb. It is notable that in this 
word the OE. g from /, tbongh originally palatal 
(cf. pple. heriende in Alfred's Orosius), passed over 
into the guttural spirant, giving iv in ME. This 
prob. took place first before the back vowels, in 
pa. t. hcrgodc, pa. pple. hergod, vbl. sb. hergung, 
whence, by extension, the ME. present, henohe, 
herwe, hanve, 1 1 arrows.*, beside the normal herje, 
heiyhe, herry, harry. In ME. the native word 
may have run together with OF. harier, herier, 
herrier, in same sense.] 

1. intr. To make predatory raids or incursions ; 
to commit ravages. 

c 893 K. /Elfred Oros. t. i. § 19 Pa Cwenas herziaS h wilum 
on 6a NorSmen. Ibid. ii. § 1 He waes heriende & feohtende 
fifti$ wintra. a 1000 O. E. Chron. an. 794 (Earle) 59 pa 
hjeSenan on Nor5hymbrum herjodon. 1x54 Ibid. an. 1014 
(Earle) 151 Hi..sceoldan..ealle aet^asdere faran and hersian. 
cues Lay. 14000 purh bi lond heo aern.5, and haer^ied, and 
berne5. c X565 Lindesay (Pitscottie) Chron. Scot. (1728) 6 
They passed through the country and herried and slew 
wherever they came. 1610 Holland Camden's Brit. I. 86 
Harrie and mBke havock of all. a x6i6 Braum. & Fl. 
Bonduca 11. iii, Harrying for victuals. 1837 Carlyle Fr. 
Rev. 11 L t. i, The Prussians were harrying and ravaging 
about Metz. 1867 Freeman Norm. Conq. (ed. 3) 1. v. 312 The 
Danes spread themselves over the country, harrying. 

2. trans. To overrun (a place or territory) with 
an army ; to ravage by war or invasion ; to lay 
waste, sack, pillage, spoil. 

1*1205 Lay. 1640 He..hei3ede bat lond. ^ X375 Barbour 
Bruce xix. 280 The scottis men all cokdaill Fra end till 
end thai heryit haill. £-1460 Batt. Otterbourne 14 in 
Percy's Rel., And boldely brente Northomberlonde, And 
haryed many a towyn. 1547 J. Harrison Exhort. Scottes 
209 How the countrey hath been ouer runne, spoyled and 
heried. X58X Savile Tacitus' Hist. 111. xlix. (1591)143 Italie 
he harried as a conquered countrey. a 1649 Drumm. of 
Hawth. Hist. ?as. II, Wks. (1711) 31 The earl of Huntly 
burnt and herried all the lands of the earl of Murray. 1670 
Milton Hist. Eng. n.^Vks. (1847) 500/x The Saxons with 
perpetual landings and invasions harried the South coast of 
Britain. 1855 M acaulay Hist. Eng. IV. 73 One band .. 
harried the county of Wicklow. 1874 Green Short Hist. \. § 1. 
6 Pirate-boats were harrying the western coast of the island. 

f b. spec. To despoil hell ; as said of Jesus 
Christ after his death ; = Harrow v. 2 a. Obs. 

c x*oo Trin. Coll. Horn. 93 For to be time <arn bat he 
herejede helle. a 1240 Lofsong in Cott. Horn. 205 [He] 
buruh his holi passiun werp bene deouel adun and heriede 
helle. a X300 Cursor M. 1446 Til bat our lauerd harid [v.r. 
heried] hell. £1450 Mirour Saluacioun 3032 This helle 
entered Jhesu. .And of alle savles there inne he heryde it. 

C. To rob (birds' nests\ The current word in 
mod. Sc. 

1637-So Row Hist. KirkiiZ^) p.xxxii, I was informed, that 
some parichoneris . . did herit craw nestes. 1816 Scott A ntiq. 
vii, Mony a kittywake's and lungie's nest hae I harried up 
amang thae very black rocks. 1894 Crockett Raiders 75, 
I had come over to barry gleds' nests. 

3. To harass (persons^ by hostile attacks, forced 
exactions, or rapacity ; to despoil. 

a X300 Cursor M. 29340 |>aa bat pouer men ouer-lais, and 
herijs \v.r. robbes] bam. X3.. E. E. A Hit. P. B. 1x79 He 
herded vp al Israel, x 500 20 Dunbar Poems xiii. 34 Sum 
is put owt of his possessioun ; Sum herreit, and on creddens 
I dynis. X635 Rutherforo Lett. (1862) I. 148 It is His 
! honour His servants should not be herried and undone in 
I His service. X786 Burns Addr. Beelzebub 37 While theyVe 
only poind't and berriet. 1816 Scott Old Alort. viii, 
Harried and undone ! — body and gudes ! 
b. To drive forth stripped of house or goods. Sc. 
1549 Compl. Scot. xv. 135 Sic vane hope, .hes gart mony 
of vs be hareyt furtht of house and herberye. 1552 Abp. 
Hamilton Cateck. (1884) 49 Quhasa. .hurtis ony uther man 
and hareis him out of house and harbarie. 1603 Jas. 1 Sp. 
I Hampton Crt. Confer, in Fuller Ch. Hist. x. i, I will make 
them conform themselves; or else I will harry them out of 
1 the land, or else do worse. X755 Johnson s. v., In Scotland 
J it signifies to rob, plunder, or oppress . . as—' he harried me 
out of house and home ' ; that is, he robbed me of my goods 
I and turned me out of doors. 

4. To worry, goad, torment, harass ; to maltreat, 
ill-use, persecute ; to worry mentally. 

a X400-S0 Alexander 4484 And othire harlotry 3e hant J>at 
heris be goste. 1530 Palsgr. 579/1 Why do you harye the 
poore felowe on this facyon? 1609 Holland A mm. MarcclL 
j 214 He was haunted and harried with the horrible apparitions 
and spectres of Furies. X653 H. Cogan tr. Pinto's Trav. iv. 8 
Being wearied with harrying those poor bodies in such 
fashion, they cast them all battered to pieces into the Sea. 
1764 Johnson Let. to Dr. Taylor 22 May, That your mind 
shoufd be harried it is no wonder. X859 Tennyson Guine- 
vere 358 Thou their tool, set on to plague, .and harry me. 

t 5. To ravish, violate. Obs. 

1591 Harington Orl. Fur. xii. vi, Thus in his sight to 
have his mistresse hary'd. 1607 Tourneur Rez>. Trag. 1. 
iv. Wks. 1878 II. 36 He harried her among a throng of 
Panders. 

6. To plunder, cany off in a marauding raid 
(cattle, etc.). Now Sc. 

X579 Fenton Guicciard. in. (1599) 115 The cattell being 
harried by the one and the other. x6oo Holland Livy x. 
ii. 352 Tbey.. harrie and drive away prises both of men and 
cattell. x8o8 Scott Alarm. \. xix, Harried the wives of 
Greenlaw's goods. 1830 Galt Laivrie T. VI. viii. (1849) 288 
Herrying the webs and yarn of the country wives. 

7. To drag. Obs. or dial. 
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13. E. E. Allit. P.C. 178 Sembled bay were, Herded out 
of vche hyrne. 1340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 4305 (Hari. MS. 
6923. If. 62), And deuylles salle harre hym up evene In the 
ay re. £1386 Chaucer Pars. T. p 97. C1430 Life St. 
Kath. xxiv. (1884) 53 Than anoon be holy mayde was haryed 
forth to turment. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 227/2 Harvyn, or 
drawyn, trahicio. X494 Fabyan Chron. vn. 429 Then the 
corps, .were haryed to Thamys syde, where . . there in the 
rubbusshe & sande . . they buryed or conueyed these .iii. 
bodyes. X530 Palsgr. 579/2 He haryeth hym aboute as if 
he were a traytour. 1604 T. Wright Passions 11. iii. § 4. 73 
Like wild horses drawing a coach . . herrying and herling 
their Maister at their pleasure. 16x3 R. Cawdrey Table 
Alph. (ed. 3), Harrie, pull violently. 1624 Hrywood 
Gunaik. 1. xj Harrieng the virgin thence. X845 Emh.y 
Bronte Wuthcring Heights xxxiv. 280 * Th'divil 's harried 
off his soul he cried. 

t Harry, int. Obs. Also 5 harrer, 6-7 aree. 
A call to a horse ; = Hait. 

c 1440 Promp, Parv. 221/2 Hayht, harry, c 1460 'Toivne- 
ley Alyst. (Surtees) 9 Harrer, Morelle, iofurthe, hyte, And 
let the ploghe stand. 1599 Minsheu Sp. Diet., Harre 
(Sp.\ a voice of carters to their horses, saying, aree, gee, 
haight, etc. 

t Harry-carry. Obs. (See quots., and cf. 

Hcrry-curky). 

1493-4 Ordinance in Yarmouth Bk. Entries {Nor/. 
Archseol. (1855 IV. 262) Now of late divers of the same 
inhabitants have devised carts, called Harry Carries, and 
the owners of the same being called Harry Carmen, set., 
boys and girls to go with the said carts. .Every harry carry 
man, keeping a harry carry to get money by the same, shall 
keep to go with the same one hable man. 1870 Thornbury 
Tour Eng. IT. xix. 37 These narrow rows [at Yarmouth] 
created a necessity for a special low, long narrow vehicle, 
first introduced in Henry the Seventh's time, and hence 
popularly known as 1 Harry-carries '. 

Harrying 1 (barri|irj), vbl. sb. Forms: see the 
vb. [OE. hergung^ f. hergian to Harry: see 
-IKG 1 .* Warlike incursion; devastation, laying 
waste ; ravaging, plundering, raiding. 

£900 tr. Baeda's Hist. 1. ix. [xi.] (1890) 42 Seo herxung 
wjes burn Alaricum Gotena cyning geworden. c xooo O. E. 
Chron. an. 994 (Earle) X32 note, Hi . . worhton bat maeste 
yfel..on baernettc and heregunge and on man slyhtum. 
a X250 Prov. AElfred 90 in O. E % Misc. 108 To werie bat 
lond wib hunger and wib berivnge. 1557-7$ Dium. 
Occnrr. (Bannatyne) 194 The hereing of Bothuile Mnre. 
187^1 Freeman Hist. Ess. Ser. 1. viii. 216 The coasts of 
Britain.. desolated by their harryings. 

Ha'rry-net. Obs. or dial. The same as 
Harby-water net: see below. 

1805 Leslie 0/ Powis 79 (Jam.) He does not know what a 
harry -net is. X867 Smyth Sailor's Wordd>k. % Harry-net, 
a net with such small meshes, and so formed, as to take even 
the yo ung and small fish. 

f HEarry-Soph. Obs. [Shortened from Henry- 
Sophister, latinized Sophista Henrlcianus, as given 
by Fuller: see quot. 1661. (By an academic joke 
referred to Gr. kpico<pos very wise.)] A class of 
students in the University of Cambridge : see quots. 

<ii66x Fuller Worthies (1662) 151 An Henry-Sophister. 
So are they called, who after four years standing in the 
University, stay themselves from commencing Bachelors of 
Arts, to render them . . more capable of preferment. Several 
reasons are assigned of their name. .The truth is this, in the 
reign of King Henry the eighth, after the destruction of 
Monasteries, learning was at a loss, and the University . . 
stood at a gaze what would become of her. Hereupon 
many Students staid themselves, two, three, some four 
years, as who would see, how their degrees, (before they 
took them) should be rewarded and maintained, x 795 Gentl. 
Mag. 20 (Farmer) A Harry, or errant Soph .. is one who, 
having kept all the terms, by statute required previous to 
his law-act, is hoc ipso facto entitled to wear the same 
garment, and, thenceforth, ranks as batchelor, by courtesy. 
185a Cambridge Univ. Cat. 38 A student who has declared for 
Law or Physic, may put on a full-sleeved gown, when those 
of the same year, who go out at the regular time, have taken 
their degree of Bachelor of Arts. He is then styled a 
Harry-Soph (fp«ro</>o«). 

t Ha*rry-water, a. and sb. Also 6 herrie- 
water. [1. Harry v. + Water.] 

1. adj. That harries or despoils the water. As 
sb., short for harry-iunter net, a kind of net with 
meshes so small as to catch very small fish. 

1579 Sc. Acts Jas. VI, c. 89 That destroyes the Smoltes 
and frye of Sal mound . . be Polkes, Creilles, Trammel-nets, 
and Herrie-waters. 

2. trans/, and Jig. Cf. drag-net. 

155a Lynoesay Monarch e 4761 Their hery water they 
spred in all countries. 1620 A. Symson Christ's Test. Unjf. 
E viij (Jam.), [The doctrine of Purgatoryl is ane herne- 
water-net, and hath ouer-spread the whole waters. 1629 
Z. Boyd Last Battell 4S8 (Jam.) Alexander had fished the 
whole world with his herrie-water-net. 

Harse, -er, obs. ff. Harsh, Hawse, Hawser. 
Harsegaye, var. of Archegay, Obs, 

1876 in Voyle Milit. Diet. 

t Ha'rsell, v. Obs. rare. [a. F. harceler, in 
15th c. harceller, for herceler, i. OF. /terser to har- 
row.] tram. To aggravate, exacerbate. 

1603 Florio Montaigne til. xiiL (1632) 614 He ♦. in stead 
of appeasing, doth harsell and wring them. 

Harsh (hajf), a. Forms : 3-6 harsk, 4 arsk, 
5 harske, hars, 6 harse, harshe, har(r)ysh(e, 
6-7 harrish, 6- harsh. [ME. harsk, a northern 
word, fonnd from ^1300, agrees in form (but 
hardly in sense) with OSw. harsk, Sw. harsk, 
Da. harsk rank, rancid, rusty (as bacon), not re- 
corded in ONorse; also in form and sense with 



HARSH. 

MLG. and mod.G. harsch harsh, rough. As a 
general Eng. word, harsh {harrish) is not found 
before 16th c. There is a northern by-form Hask. 

Ulterior etymology obscure : conjectured to be a deriv. in 
•sk, -sh,o( hard (quasi hardsk), or of the root har- in harm.] 

1. Disagreeably hard and rough to the touch ; 
coarse in texture ; rugged. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 21343 Leon dantand harsk and herd. 
c 2375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Baptista 278 Ine to arsk hare he 
wes clede. la 1400 Morte Arth. 1084 Harske as a hunde- 
fisch..So was be hyde of bat hulke hally al over! 1513 
Douglas sEneis nr. x. 9 Amang huskis harsk. 1600 J. 
Pory tr. Leo's Africa 1. 36 A kinde of harsh haire like 
goates. 1606 N. Baxter Sidney's Ourania Dij, Our 
spokes beene blunt rude harrish uncooth. x6a6 Bacon 
Syha § 516 The Pith and the Kernel, .ase both of a harsh 
substance. 1737 Bracken Farriery Impr. (1756) I. 322 
An old Horse's Mouth being naturally harsh and thin of 
Flesh upon the Roof. 1876 Page Adv. Text-Bk, GcoL iv. 
85 Volcanic ash and dust feel harsh to the finger. 

2. Repugnant or unpleasant to other bodily senses, 
a. Unpleasantly rough to the taste ; astringent. 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. 22S/2 Harske, or haske, as sundry 
frutys (/*. hars, or harske). X533 E LY0T Cast. Helthe It. 
viL (1541)200, [Grapes] which are in taste bytter or harryshe. 
1551 T. Wilson Logike Ded. (1580) A ij b, This fruite. .maie 
perhaps in the first tastyng, seeme somewhat rough and 
narshe in the mouthe. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 40 Such Astric- 
tion is found in Things of an Harrish Tast. 2637 Milton 
Lycidas 3, I come to pluck your berries harsh and crude. 
1809 Pinkhey Trav. France 139 The water, .is so harsh that 
it cannot be drunk. 1831 J. Dayies Manual Mai. Med. 258 
Black Oxide of Mercury . .is. .of a harsh taste. 

b. Disagreeably rough to the ear ; jarring, dis- 
cordant. 

1530 [implied in Harshness]. 1568 Grafton Chron. II. 
49 He was harrish of voyce, hut yet eloquent 1597 Hooker 
Keel. Pol. v. xxvii. § a Certain harsh and vnpleasant dis- 
cords. 71630 Milton At a Solemn Music 20 Aod with 
harsh din Broke the fair musick. 1670 Narborough Jml. 
in Ace. Sev. Late Voy. 1. (,1711) 65 The Men have a harsh 
Language, and speak ratling in the Throat. 1870 E. Pea- 
cock Ralf Skirl. II. 217 Loud and harsh as the scream of 
the peacock. 180a W. Mncro in Bookman Nov. 56/2 They 
are the only harsh notes in a volume of delightful verse. 

c. Of rough aspect ; unpleasing or inharmonious 
to the eye ; forbidding. 

1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) IV. 200 His face tanned, 
and all his lineaments . . harsh and blackened by the sun. 
1837 W. Irving Capt. Bonnetnlle III. 141 The red glare of 
the fires upon these wild groups and harsh faces. 1841 W. 
Spalding Italy $ It. Isl. I. 177 The energy and harsh pro- 
portions, sometimes reaching the height of caricature . . in 
the bronze and terra-cotta figures. 1894 Wilson Cycl. 
Photogr. 179 A picture without half tones is harsh. 

d. Disagreeable or forbidding in general physi- 
cal effect ; attended with discomfort ; rough, mde. 

1613 Purchas Pilgrimage (16x4) 122 The Kirgessen . . 
Iteseliti, harsh names of harsher people in those most harsh 
and horrid desarts. 1681 Dryden Ads. <$• Achit. To Rdr., 
The physician.. prescribes harsh remedies to an inveterate 
disease. 1842 James Briga?id ii t The harsh and boisterous 
state of the weather. 1856 Kane Arct. Expl. II. xxL 211 
A cache of meat deposited . . in this harsh wilderness. 

3. Repugnant or roughly offensive to the feelings ; 
severe, rigorous, cruel, rude, rough, unfeeling, a. 
Of actions, systems, etc. 

1579-80 North Plutarch 503 (R.) His speech was not 
harsh nor churlish, but very mild and pleasant, as appeareth 
by the letters he wrote. 1588 Shaks. L. L.L. v. li. 289 It 
can neuer be, They will digest this harsh indignitie. 1659 
\V. Cham&erlayne Pharonnida I. iil (1850) 55 Whatever 
crime's the cause Of this harsh sentence. 1709 Lady M. W. 
Montagu Let. to Miss A. Wortley 21 Aug., Repent of 
your harsh censure. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. II. 90 
Under the harsh administration of Laud, 
b. Of persons. 

1580 Sidney Arcadia 431 (N.) The verie shining force of 
excellent vertue, though in a very harrish subject. 1596 
Shaks. Merck. V. iv. i. 123 Not on thy soale : but on thy 
soule harsh Jew Thou mak'st thy knife keene. 1790 Burke 
Fr. Rev. Wks. V. 328 As conquerors, they have imitated the 
policy of the harshest of that harsh race. 1875 Jowett 
Plato (ed. 2) III. 109 He is a harsh master to his servants. 

4. Repugnant to the understanding or taste; 
grating upon the mind or aesthetic faculty ; strained, 
forced ; lacking smoothness, un pleasing, ungraceful. 

"594 Willobie Avisa (1880) 12 Easie to be vnderstood, 
without harrish absurdity. 1624 Capt. Smith Virginia 
Pref. 1 Though the beginning may seeme harsh . .a pleasanter 
Discourse ensues. 1710 Berkeley Princ. Hum. Knowl. 
§ 38 It sounds very harsh to say we eat and drink ideas. 
1841 Myers Catk Th. no No harsh transitions Nature 
knows. ^ 1897 Grehfell & Hunt Aoyia '\n<rov iii. 10 An 
accusative after I'ljerreveii', 'fast to the world' is very harsh. 

5. Comb. a. Parasynthetic, as harsh-featured, 
-mannered, -syllabled, -tongued, -voiced adjs. b. 
Adverbial, as harsh-blustering, -echoing, -grating, 
-resounding, -sounding adjs. c. f Harsh- weed, 
a name for Knapweed, Centaurea Scabiosa (Sir T. 
Hill Herb. Brit, 1760). 

•J7 35 , s °MERVtLLE Chase rv. 155 Thy threatening voice, 
*Harsh-cchoing from the hills. 1863 1. Williams Baptistery 
Pref. (1874) 14 Uncouth shapes, *Harsh.featnr'd .. rude of 
limb, a 1743 Savage Wks. (1775) II. 75 (Jod.) Bars *harsh- 
gating 1593 Shaks. Rich. II, l iii. 135 With *harsh 
resounding Trumpets dreadfull bray. 1595 — John iv. ii. 
150 In «« *harsh sounding rimes. 2870 Bryant Iliad I. 
t. 30 HarSh-tongued ! thou ever dost suspect me. 1850 
Lynch Theo. Trin. v. 73 Wisdom is not *harsh-voiced. 

Harsh, v. rare, [f. prec. adj.] 

1 1. intr. To give a harsh sound ; to creak. Obs. 
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1583 Stanyhurst JEncis 1. (Arb.) 32 Gates with the metal 
dooe creake in shrilbated harshing. Ibid, 11. 63 At teitigth 
with rounsefal, from stock vntruncked, yt harssheth. 

2. trans. To rub or clash roughly against. 

2889 H. A. C. Dunn Fencing vii. 98 The defender parries 
tierce with a crisp tap, taking care not to harsh his hlade. 

Harshen (haufn), v. rare. [f. Harsh a. + 
I -en 5.] trans. To render harsh. 

1824 Mirror III. 123/1 Sounds of harmony, harshened 
into discord. 1850 Kingsley Alt. Locke xxxii, A soured 1 
! and harshened spirit. 1880 Bertha Thomas Violin-Player 
II. x. 248 In a strange harshened accent. 

Ha'rshish, a. nonce-wd. [f. as prec. + -ish.] 
Somewhat harsh. 

1 841 Browning Pi/pa Passes ii, How to Jonah sounded 
harshish, Get thee up and go to Tarshish. 

Harshly (haufli , adv. [f. as prec. + -lt 2 .] 
In a harsh or disagreeably rough manner ; roughly, 
rudely, discordantly, unpleasantly, severely, un- 
feelingly, etc. : see the adj. 

c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Margaret 437 J>e maydine .. hynt 
hyme harskly be be hare. 1590 Shaks. Com. Err. iv. iv. 7 
'Twill sound harshly in her eares. 1599 Thynne Anitnad7>. 
(1875) 32 Althoughe yt sholde be improperlye or harsely 
applied. 1667 Milton P. L. xl 537 Like ripe Fruit.. 
Gatherd, not harshly pluckt. 1784 Cowper Task yi. 503 
Truths Not harshly thundered forth, or rudely pressed. 1849 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. II. 214 A harsh code harshly enforced. | 

Harshness (ha'jJnesX [f. as prec. + -ness.] 
The quality of being harsh ; unpleasant roughness, 
discordance, severity, rigour,. etc. : see the adj. 

c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Agnes 122 With harsknes he can 
hir assalje. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems xxii. 19 For harsknes 
of hir carlich throt. 1530 Palsgr. Introd. 15 To avoyde all 
maner harshenesse. . whan many consonantes come betwene 
the vowelles. .1562 Turner Herbal 11. 86 Hartis tung . . 
hath a byndyng taste with an harrishnes. 1695 Aooison tr. 
Virg. Georg. iv. Wks. 1721 I. 21 Luscious sweets, that . . 
Correct the harshness of the racy juice, a 1782 Blair Led. 
xviii. 18 Harshness arises from unusual words; from forced 
inversions .. and too much neglect of smoothness and ease. 
1847 Tehnyson Princ, 11. 289 My needful seeming harsh- 
ness, pardon. 

fHa'rshy, a. Obs, rare. [f. as prec. + -y.] 
Of harsh quality or character. 

1583 Stanyhurst JEneis in. (Arh.) 77 Theartoo skriches 
barshye reioyning. 1607 Barley-Breake (1877) 2 & Th e 
harshie rockes are all to totters rent. 

Harsk^e, obs. forms of Harsh. 

Harslet : see Haslet. 

Harst, a Sc. form of Harvest. 

f HaTStrang, ho*restrong. Obs, Herb, 

[Introd. 1562 from Du. har Strang, = Ger. ham- 
strenge strangury, f. ham urine + strenge tightness, 
rigidity.] Hog's Fennel, Peucedanum officinale. 

1562 Turner Herbal 11. 83 b, Peucedanum is named . . in 
Duch Har Strang, and because we haue no other name for 
it . . it may be called in Englishe also Har Strang. Ibid. 84 
Harstrang . . will make hys hede ache and be dusy that 
gathereth it. 1578 Lyte Dodoens il cviii. 298 It is 
called, .in Englishe also Peucedanum, Horestrong, or Hore- 
strange. 160a Hollano Pliny II. 430 If the head be 
annointed with Castoreum incorporat with oile of roses and 
Harstrang. 1879 Prior PUml-n., Harslrong, or Horestrong. 

Hart (hail). Forms: 1 heorut, heojrot, 1-4 
heort, 3-6 hert, 4-6 herte, 5-6 harte, 5- hart. 
[ME. hert, OE. heort, heorot=OL&. hirot (MDn., 
Dn. hert, LG. hart), OHG. hiru^, hirz (MHG. 
hir%, Ger. hirsch, from earlier hirsz), ON. hjgrtr 
(S w., Da. hiort) :-OTent.*£mtf-, perh. :-*hcrzuut-, 
*herwot-, with dental formative appended to a 
stem cognate with L. ceruo-s ; perh. related to Gr. 
tcepar- horn, as if =' the homed \] 

1. The male of the deer, esp. of the red deer ; 
a stag ; spec, a male deer after its fifth year. 

C825 Vesp. Psalter xlifi]. 2[i] Swe swe heorut ^ewillaS to 
waellum wetra. c 888 K. ^Elfred Boetk. xxxv. § 6 Nan heort 
ne onscunode naenne Ieon. c 1205 Lay. 26762 S wa hund bene 
heort drineS. 1297 R. Glouc (1724) 376 Wo so . . slou hert 
ober hynde. c 138$ Chaucer L. G. IV. 3 121 {Dido) Ne 
hound for hert or wilde bor or der. 1398 Trevisa Barth. 
De P. R. v. xxv. (1495) 134 As it farythln horses, camelles, 
and hartes. 1526 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 226 As the 
hart renneth to the water. 160a ind Pt. Return jr. Pamass. 
11. v. 889 Vour Hart is . . the fourth yeare a Stagge, the fift 
yeare a great Stag, the sixt yeare a Hart. 161 1 Bible Ps. 
xlii. 1 As the Hart panteth after the water hrookes. 1741 
Compl. Fam. Piece 11. i. 289 To find out the Harbour or 
Layer of a Hart. 1814 Scon* Ld. of Isles iy. ii, See him 
dart O'er stock and stone like hunted hart. 

+ b. Hart of grease, a fat hart. Hart of ten, 
a hart with ten branches on his horns. Hart royal, 
a hart that has been chased by a royal personage. 

^1380 Sir Ferumb. 1750 Gyrfacouns y-muwed & white 
stedes, & hertes of gresse y wene. a 1440 Sir Degrev. 24a 
Hys proud hertes otgrese Bereth no chartur of pes. c 1550 
Adam Bell in Fumiv. Percy Folio (1868) III. 421 Eche of 
them slew a hart of greece The best they could there see. 
1598 Manwood Lawes Forest 24 b, If the King or Queene 
doe hunt or chase him, and he escape away aliue, then . .he 
is called a Hart Roy all. Ibid. iv. § 6. 28 When a Hart is 

?ast his sixt yeere, he is generally to be called a Hart of 
enn. 1637 B. Jonson Sad Sheph. 1. ii. A great, large deer ! 
Rob. What head? John. Forked : a hart of ten. 1674 N. 
I Cox GentL Recreai. (1677) 6 If hunted hy the King, a Hart 
Royal. i8a2 Scott Nigel xxvii, There is a pleasure in 
looking at a hart of grease, 

2. Comb., as hart-like adj., hart-skin ; hart- 
berry, a local name of the Bilberry ; f hart- 



HAKT SHORN. 

bramble, Bnckthom ; f hart-evil (see quot.) ; 
t hart-fly, an insect, ? the stag-beetle ; f hart- 
horse, tr. Gr. inne\a<pos, 'lit. the horse-deer, 
perhaps the rasa, Ceivus Arislotelis' (Liddell & 
Scott"; f hart-hound, a stag-hound ; fhart-root, 
hart's-root (see quots.) ; hart's-balls = hart's 
truffles ; hart's black (see quot.) ; f hart*s -crest, 
the imaginary horns on the forehead of a cuckold ; 
f hart's-eye, a plant : see quot. ; f hart's-head 
(see quot.) ; f hart's- trefoil, Melilot = Hart- 
cloveb; hart's-truffte, a kind of underground 
fungus {Elaphomyces) ; f hart - thorn [tr. L. 
spina cervina'], Buckthorn, Rhammts catharticus ; 
•f hart- wolf, a fabulous animal, a hybrid between 
a deer and a wolf. 

c 1000 Sax. Leechd. II. 332 Cnua bonne *heorot hrembel 
leaf. 1727 Bailey vol. II, *Hart Evil (with Farriers), the 
Stag-evil, a Rheum or Defluxion, that falls upon the Jaws 
and other Parts, .of a Horse, which hinders him from eating. 
x6io Gciixim Heraldry 111. xviii. (161 1) 152 As the *Hart- 
fty Beetle, Ladi-cow, [etc.] 1550 J- Coke Eng.tfFr. Heralds 
vii. (1877) 59 Greyhonndes, *hartehonndes, huckehoundes, 
and begles. 1598 Sylvester Du Bartas 11. i. iv. Handicrafts 
402 With *Hart-like legs. 1611 Cotgr., Libanot, Hearbe 
Frankincense . . *Hart-root. 1677 Littleton Lai. Diet., 
* Harts-root, libanot is [= rosemary]. 1883 Craab Technol. 
Did., Hart-Root, the A lhamanta of Linnaeus. 1866 Treas. 
Bot.SHart'shzWSfElaphoi/iyces. 1851 Diet. Archit., * Hart's 
Black, that substance remaining . . after the spirits, volatile 
salt and oil, have been extracted from hartshorn . . when . . 
levigated it answers the purpose of painters nearly as well 
as ivory black. 1600 J. Lane Tel-troVis Message 44 The 
married men might, .shunne the *Harts crest to their hearts 
content, With cornucopia, Cornewall, and the horue. 1607 
Tops ell Foiir-f. Beasts 126 Elaphoscum : (that is, as some 
call it *Harts eye, others Hart-thorne, or grace of God, 
others wild Ditany). 1686 Plot Staffordsh. 26 [Clouds] in 
the form of the letter V, jagg'd on each side.. called by the 
water-men the *Harts-head. 1483 Cath. AngL 177/1 An 
*Hartskyn .. nembris. 1624 Harington Sck, Salerne in 
Babees Bk. 255 In the Summer-time 1 chiefly commend 
garments of Harts-skinnes, and Calnes-skins. 1640 Parkin- 
son Theat. BoU Table, *Harts Trefoile is Mellilot. 1866 
Treas. BoU 389 Deer balls, a synonym of * Hart's Truffles. . 
Elaphomyces. 1607 *Hart-thome [see hart's-eye], i6ri 
Florio, Spina ceruina, the wilde Harthorne. 1577 Eden 
& Willes Hist, Trav. 295 *Harte Woolfes . . engendred 
eyther of a Woolfe and a Hynde, or a Hart and a hitch 
Woolfe. 1660 F. Brooke tr. Le Blanc's Trav. 166 They 
have . .Hart- Wolves brought up to hunt their own kinde. 

Hart, obs. f. Heart ; obs. var. art (see Be). 

Hart-clover, hart's clover, [f. Hart: 
see quot. 1664.] A name for Melilot 

c 1000 Sax. Leechd. 1. iroBeos wyrt be man ..heort-clsefre 
nemneS. CX425 Voc. in Wr.-Wfilcker 644/36-7 Hoc trifolium, 
hartclauer. Hie sicassis, idem. 1664 R. Turner Bota?ia- 
logia 199 In English Melilot, Kings Claver, and Harts 
Claver, because Deer delight to feed upon it. 1674-92 Ray 
N. C. Words 35 Hart-claver, Melilot 1879 Paioa Plant-n,, 
Hart's Clover. 

Harte, obs. f. Art sb. ; also of Heart, q.v. 

c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Nycholas 56 His fadir . . Gert in 
forme hyme . . In liberale hartis. Ibid.. Eugenia 52 Scho 
had leyryte. .Of be sewioe sciens al be harte. 

II Hartebeest, hartbeest (ha itebrst, haut- 

bzst). [S. Afr. Dn., f. Du. hert hart + beest beast.] 
A kind of antelope {Alcephalus caama) common in 
South Africa. 

1786 Sparrman Voy Cape G. H. II. xiv. 199 The hartbeest 
.. is the most common of all the larger gazels. 1824 
Burchell Trav. II. 99 One of our party fell in with the 
fresh remains of a kaama or hartebeest. 1834 Pringlr 
Afr. Sk, 11 Where the gnu, the gazelle and the hartebeest 
graze. 1884 J. Col borne Hicks Pasha 198, 1 saw a mag- 
nificent herd of hartebeeste quietly grazing. 

Harth(e, obs. form of Hearth. 

Hartheled, obs. var. of hardled, Hurdled. 

Harth-paee, erron. f. Half-pace : cf. Hathpace. 

1667 PfliMATT City <?- C. Build, n. (1680) 70 You may make 
these Stairs . . H arth •pace-stairs, and so have one or two 
landing-places. 

Hartichoke,-ehough,etc, obs. ff. Artichoke. 

1688 R. Holme Armoury n. 76/2 The Artechoke (or 
vulgarly an Hartichough). 

Hartin (bautin). Min. [Named from Oberhart 
in Styria: see -in.] A fossil resin (C 10 H 17 O) 
found in the lignite of Oberhart. 

1863-82 Watts Diet. Chem. III. 14. 

Hartite (hautait). Min. [f. as prec. + -ite.] 
A fossil resin found with hartin. 

1863-82 Watts Did. Chem. III. 14. 

Hartleberry, obs. form of Hurtleberry. 

Hartleian (hajtlran, ha*Jtli|an), a, and sb, 
A. adj. Of or pertaining to the doctrines of David 
Hartley (1705-57), regarded as the founder of the 
English associationist school of psychologists. B. 
sb. One of the Hartleian school. 

1803 Edin. Rev. I. 476 The unnecessary complication of 
the Hartlcyan theory. 18x7 Coleridge Biog. Lit. (1882) 57 
This Caput mortuum of the Hartleian process has been 
rejected hy his followers, 1859 J. Martineau Ess., etc. 
(1891) III. 564 The thorough-faced Hartleyian walks through 
these startling paradoxes. 

Hart-royal, a. See Hart i b. b. See quot. 

1755 Johnson, Harl-royal, a plant ; a species of buck- 
thorn plantain. [App. an error in J. : cf. Hartshorn 3.] 

Hartshorn ^ha-JtS|h^m). [f. hart's (possessive 
of Hart) + Horn j 



HARTS-TONGUE. 

1. The horn or antler of a hart ; the suhstance 
obtained by rasping, slicing, or calcining the horns 
of harts, formerly the chief source of ammonia. 

c iooo Sax. Leechd. I. 234 Wip heafod sare, heortes homes 
axan fif peneja gewsege drinc. c 1420 Pallaci. on Husb. 
\. 937 Brent herds horn. 1578 Lvte Dodoens iv. l.vxx. 544 
Putting thereto Hartes home burnt and washed. 1646 Sir 
T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 335 So of the suffitus of a torch, doe 
Painters make a velvet blacke . . so of burnt Harts horn 
a sable. 1655 Mrq. Worcester Cent. Inv. § 83 A Rasping- 
Mill for Harts-hom. 17x8 Quincv Compl. Disp. 8 The Spirit 
of Animals, as what is procur'd from HartshorD. 173a 
Arbuthnot Rules of Diet 264 Calcin'd Hartshorn. 1796 
Mrs. Glasse Cookery xxi. 334 The shavings of hartshorn. 

2. Spirit of hartshorn, also simply hartshorn : 
the aqueons solution of ammonia (whether obtained 
from harts* horns or otherwise). Salt of hartshorn : 
carbonate of ammonia ; smelling salts. 

1685 Boyle ScUub. A ir 109 A colourless Liquor, namely 
Spirit of Hartshorn or of Sal-armoniac. a 1698 Temple 
Gout (R.), The Count gave me a receipt of the salt of 
hartshorn, by which a famous Italian physician . . had per- 
formed mighty cures. 1709 Steele Tatter No. 23 p 2 
Down she fell . . Hartshorn ! Betty, Susan, Alice, throw 
Water in her Face. 1807 T. Thomson Chem. (ed. 3) II. 6 
Ammonia . . was known by the name of volatile alkali ; it 
was also called hartshorn, because obtained by distilling 
the horn of the hart. 1875 H. C. Wood Therap.d^g) 557 
In the use of hartshorn . . it is necessary to exercise care, 
lest injury should be done to the delicate mucous membrane. 

f 3. Applied to two plants having leaves branched 
like a stag's horn : a. Buck's-hom Plantain, Plan- 
tago Coronopns (also Hartshorn Plantain) ; b. 
Swine's Cress, Senebiera Coronopus. Obs. 

1578 Lvte Dodoetis 1. Ixiv. 93 The first Crowfoote or 
Hartshorne . . bringeth forth vpon each side of the leafe 
three or foure shorte startes or branches, almost like to the 
branches of a Hartes home. Ibid. 95 We may also call it 
Hartes home Plantayne, Buckehorne Plantayne. 1656 
Culpepper Eng. Phys. Enl., Bucks-horn, it is also called 
Harts-horn, .the Vertuesare held to be the same of Bucks- 
horn plantane. 1674 N. Cox GentL Rcereat. (1677) 142 
Juice of an Herb called Harts-horn. 1866 Treas. Sot., 
HarVshora, Plantago Coronopus. 

4. allrib. and Comb., as hartshorn drops, -rasper, 
shavings, tea\ f hartshorn beetle, the stag-beetle ; 
hartshorn jelly, a nutritive jelly made formerly 
from the shavings of harts' horns, now from those 
of calves' bones ; hartshorn plantain (see 3). 

1658 Rowland MonfefsTheat Ins. 1005 The irAarvMpoi?, 
or * Harts horn Beetle is called Lucantis by Nigidius. 
1706-7 Farquhar Beaux Strat. iv. i, Here, here, let's see 
the * Hartshorn-drops. 1813 J. Thomson Led. Inflam. 641 
Hartshorn drops, and such-like stimulating fluids. 1769 
Mrs. Raffald Eng. Housekpr. (1778) 210 To make *H arts- 
horn Jelly. 1883-4 Cassette Diet. Cookery 308 Hartshorn 
Jelly.— Boil half a pound of hartshorn shavings in four 
pints of water for three hours. 17*5 Lond. Gaz. No. 6382/1 x 
Richard Sill . . *Harthorn- Rasper. 1747 Weslev Prim. 
Physic (1762) 48 Two ounces of * Hartshorn shavings. 
a 176a Laov M . W. Montagu Song to Lady Irwin i. Lett., 
etc 1887 II. sir Tis too soon for *hartshorn tea. 

Ha'rt's-tongue. [A transl. of med.L. lingua 
cervi ; so named from the shape of the long entire 
fronds : so Ger. hirschzunge, Da. hertstong, Fr. 
langue de cerf, etc.] The common name of the 
fern Scolopendriwn vulgare ; also extended to other 
species of the genus ; rarely applied to some other 
polypodiaceous ferns, as Olfersia cervina and Poly- 
podium Singaporianum. So Hart's -tongue fern. 

£1335 Gloss. IV. de Biblesw. in Wright Voc. 162 Cerf 
lange, hertis-tounge. ? c 1350 O. E. Med. Gloss, in A rchaeol. 
XXX. 409 HertistoDge, lyugua cervi. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 
238/1 Hertys tongue, herbe, scoloPettdria, lingua cervi. 
a 1450 Alphita (Anecd. Oxon.) 103 Lingua cemitta.. gall. 
cerflange, ang. hcrttonge. 156a .Turner Herbal 11. 86 b, 
Hartis tunge . . hath nether stalk sede nor floure. 1589 Cog an 
Haven Health (1636) 179 Fumitory, Haris-tong. .and such 
like cooling heroes. 1854 S. Thomson Wild Ft. 111. (ed. 4) 
285 The hart's- tongue fern grows in bunches of long plain 
leaves. 188 a Good Cheer 37 Glossy fronds of hartstongue 
were uncurling among the wet stones. 

Hartwort (mvitwzut). [A x6th c. spelling of 
He art wort, q.v.] 

1. Applied by early herbalists to their genus 
Seseli, including various umbelliferons plants now 
placed elsewhere. 

Seseli act hiopicum is now Laserpitiunt latifoUum, Herb 
Frankincense. 

m 156a Turner Herbal 11. 135 a, Seseli Ethiopicum groweth 
in diuerse partes of hyghe Germanye. .som call it hartzwurt 
..wherefore we maye call it Hartwurt, wyth the Duche 
men, vntyll we fynde a better name for it. 1611 Cotgr., 
Siler, the hearbe Seseli, Hartwort. 1668 Wilkins Real 
Cfiar. 11. iv. § 4. 90 Umbelliferous Herbs of Finer Leaves. . 
Hart-wort. 1693 Salmon Bates* Dispens. (1713) 23/2 Hart- 
wort, or Bastard Lovage. 1714 French Bk. of Rates 89 
Hart-wort per 100 weight, 01 00. 1715 Petiver in Phil. 
Trans. XXIX. 239 Shruh Hartwort, Ray 476, c. 5 \-Bu- 
pleummfniticosum\. 1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., Hartwort, the 
Laserpitiunt siler, and the Tordylium maximum. H. 
French, H. of Marseilles, Seseli tortuosum. 

2. A book-name for Tordylium maximum, one 
of the plants formerly included in the genus Seseli. 

1787 Withering Brit. Plants (ed. 2) I. 269. 1824 J. E. 
Smith Eng. Flora I. 103. 1846 Sowerbv Eng. Bot. (ed. 3), 
Great-Hart- Wort, Tordylium Maximum. 1866 Treas. 
Bot., Hartwort, Tordylium. 

Harum-scamm (heVramiskee'ram), adv., 
adj., and sb. colloq. Also 7-9 harum-starum, 8 
hare'um scare'um, hairum-scairum, 8-9 harem- 
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scarem. [A riming combination, app. f. Mare 
v£ + Scare v.> sometimes taken as = hare 'em, 
scare y em!\ 

A. adv. Recklessly, heedlessly, wildly. ? Obs. 
1674 91 RaV J. <y E. C. Words 101 To Hare, to affright 

or make wild ; to go karuftt starum. 1740 Round about 
our Coal Fire i. (Farmer), While Tom run harum scarum 
to draw a jug of ale. 1785 Grose Diet. Vulg. Tongue s.v., 
Running harum scarum, said of any one running or walking 
carelessly, .and in a hurry, after they know not what. 1803 
Jane Porter Thaddeus xii. (1831) 114, 1 should not like ason 
of mine to run harum-scarum through my property. 

B. adj. Reckless, careless, heedless in action ; 
wild, rash. (Of persons and their actions.) 

1751 Smollett Per. Pic. (1779) I. viii. 71 Such a hare'um 
scare'um blood of a bitch. 1780 Mad. D'Arblav Diary 
May, He seemed a mighty rattling harem-scarem gentle- 
man. 1801 Mar. Edgeworth Belinda iii. (D.), What I call 
harum-scarum manners. 1832 Lvtton Eugene A. 11. vii, A 
dissolute, harum-scarum fellow.. always in debt. 1861 Ld. 
R. Montagu Mirror in America 66 A mere harum-scarum 
scramhle after the whim of the hour is not government. 

C. sb. a. A reckless, unregulated person, b. 
Reckless action or behaviour. 

1784 Unfortunate Sensibility I. 39 More mischief than 
such a hare'em scare'em as I could accomplish in twenty 
years. 1868 Holme Lee B. Godfrey xxvi. 133 His re- 
miniscences of Basil as a handsome harum-scarum. 1886 

E. L. Bynner A. Surriagc i. 11 Had a tidal wave swept 
over the rocks and played at harum-scarum? 1896 J. Moklev 
in Daily News 18 June 3/3 Instead of humdrum you ..have 
got harum scarum. 

Hence Harum- sea 'rumness, recklessness. 

1863 Hawthorne Our Old Home (1883H. 345 Accustomed 
to a life-long luxury of dirt and harum-scarumness. 1883 
L. Wing field A. Rojve I. ii. 35 A reckless Hibernian harum- 
scarumness in pecuniary matters. 

II Haruspex (haro-speks). PI. haruspices 

(-isfz). Also 6-9 aruspex, 7 anglicized as (h)ar- 
uspiek, -pect. [L. {fi)aruspex, f. a root appearing 
in Skr. hird entrails + L. -spic- beholding, inspect- 
ing.] One of a class of ancient Roman soothsayers, 
of Etruscan origin, who performed divination by 
inspection of the entrails of victims, and in other 
ways. 

1584 R. Scot Disc. Witchcr. ix. iii. (1886) 138 Another 
sort of witching priests called A rttspiccs, prophesied victorie 
to Alexander, bicause an eagle lighted on his head, c 1605 
Rowlev Birth Merl. iv. i. 331 Not an Aruspex with his 
whistling spells. > 165* Gaule Magastrom. 313 Alexander 
. . called nis aruspicks to inspect the entrayls. 1741 Mi dole- 
toh Cicero I. vi. 454 These terrors alarmed the City, and 
the Senate consulted the Haruspices. 1879 Froude Caesar 
xxvl 458 'Am I to be frightened', he said, in answer to 
some report of the haruspices, 1 because a sheep is without 
a heart ? * 

Haraspical (haarspikal), a. Also ar-. [ad. 
L. \K)aruspicaUis, f. haruspex, -icem : see prec] 
Belonging to, or having the function of, a haruspex. 
So f Haru-spicate (ar-) a. [f. L. type *harttspi- 
cdri, hamspicdl-"], in same sense. 

1652 Gaule Magastrom. 26 Their oracles, augurs, and all 
the aruspicaie presagers. Ibid. 307 The haruspicall diviners. 
Ibid. 327 A great aruspicall diviner would needs forewarn 
Caesar. 

Hamspication (harjpspik^jbn). [n. of action 
f. L. type *hamspicdrT to act as Haruspex : see 
above and -ation.] Divination by inspection of 
the entrails of animals. 

1871 Tvlor Prim. Cult. 1. 111 Hamspication belongs .. 
especially to the Malays and Polynesians. Ibid. 112 
Hamspication has died out more completely than almost 
any magical rite. 

Haruspice, anglicized form of Haruspex : cf„ 

F. aruspice. 

i8a8 in Webster, who cites Encyc. Adam. 

t Hartrspicine, arus-. Obs. [ad. L. ham- 
spicm-a, fern, of haruspicin-us belonging to a haru- 
spex, used as sb. (sc. ars).] ^Haruspicy. So 
f Haruspicinal (ar-) a., relating to haruspicy ; 
*j* Hamspi'cinate (ar-) v. inlr., to practise haru- 
spicy ; f Haruspi'ciny (ar-' = Haruspicy. 

1581 Savile Tacitus* Hist. n. iii. (1591) 54 The skill and 
arte of Haruspicine. 1652 Gaule Magastrom. 189 Auguriz- 
ing, auspicating, and aruspicinating. Ibid. 294 Tages.. 
taught the Hetrurians the aruspicinall discipline, a 1693 
Urquhart Rabelais nr. xxv. 210 Will you have a trial of 
your Fortune hy the Art of Amspiciny? 

Haruspicy (hanrspisi). Also 6-9 ar-. [ad. 
L. haruspicium, f. haruspic-em : see Haruspex.] 
The practice or function of a haruspex ; divination 
by inspection of the entrails of victims. 

1569 J. Sanford tr. Agrippa's Van. Artes 51b, Of 
Aruspicie, which is a kinde of soothsaying. 1759 B. Stil- 
LiNGFt, tr. Cat. Flora Pref. in Misc. Tracts (1762)236 This 
institution of augury seems to have been much more antient 
than that of aruspicy. 1895 Folk-Lore Mar. 63 The old 
Roman hamspicy exists among the Hawaiians. 

Harvest (hauvest), sb. Forms : 1-2 haerfest, 
herfest, (1 hcerfasst), 3-6 hervest, 4-5 hervist, 
-vyst, -wist, 5 harveste, (-weste, -waste, 
-wyste, her(r)ust, eruyst) ; 3- harvest, (Sc. S-9 
hairst, 9 ha'arst, harst, herst). [OE. haerfest, 
herfest - OFris. herfst (mod.Fris. dial, harvsl, 
hearst, herst), MDu. and Du. herfst t MLG. her- 
vest, hervsl, (LG. harvst, harfst), OHG. herbist 
(MHG. herbest, Ger. herbsl), all masc. ; ON. (with 
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loss of r and contraction^ haust neut. (orig. masc, 
Sw., Da. host m.) OTeut. *hartisto z, -uslo z, 

perh. from a root *harti- = L. carpere to pluck, crop, 

cf. Gr. Kapnos fruit.] 

1. The third of the four seasons of the year, the 
autumn. Obs. exc. dial., or passing into sense 2. 

902 Charter Bp. Dcncwulfxn Cod. Dipl. V. 151 To haer- 
fesies emnihte sie simne afcyfed. ^105© Byrhtfcrt/is 
llandboc in Anglia (1885) VI 1 1. 299 pa feower timan .. 
lengten, sumor, haerfest, & winter, a woo Voc. in Wr.- 
Wulcker 317/7 Autumnus, herfest. aizz$ Ancr. R. 412 
pe holi rode dei, be latere, bet is ine heruest. ^1290 
J. Eng. Leg. I. 12/393 Aftur heruest he comez i-lome. 
1387 TflEViSA Higdcn (Rolls) VI. 107 pe evenes of be 
day and be ny}t is ones in be Lente and efte in hervest. 
142a tr. Secrcta Secret., Priv. Priv. lxvi. (E. E. T. S.) 
243 Al the olde Phylosofers the yere dyuysedyn in fowre 
Parties, wyche ben callid Veere, Somer, Hemist, and 
Wy nt yr. I bid. 245 O f H e rust. 1551 Recor de Cast. Knowl. 
(1556) 32 The 14 day of September . . with it beginneth 
Haruest, which is the third quarter of the year. 1646 Sir 
T. Browne Pseud. Ep. vi. iii. 287 Countries, whose con- 
stitutions admit not such tempestivity of harvest. 1774 M. 
M acken21e Maritime Surv.jS Toward the End of Harvest, 
when the Days are turning short. 

2. The season for reaping and gathering in the 
ripened grain. 

(Not distinctly marked^from prec. sense before 14th c.) 

a 1 100 Gerefa in Anglia (1886) IX. 261 On haerfesto ripan. 
c 1300 St. B randan 692 Th apple n were ripe y-nou} ri^L as 
hit harvest were. 13.. E. E. Allit. P. B. 523 Sesounez 
schal yow neuer sese of sede ne of heruest. 1382 Wvclif 
Gen. xxx. 14 And Ruben goon out in tyme of wheet heruest 
into the feeld. 1390 GowEa CV«/ II. 202 The man, whiche 
hath his londe tilled, Awaiteth nought more redely The 
hervest. c 1420 Pallad. on Husb. iv. 252 Reserue in her : 
nest hem that seed shal brynge. 14. . in A rchaeol. LIV. u 
164/106 July for eruyst. 1483 Cath. Angl. 177/} Harvest, 
autumpnus, messis. 1483 Pre sent m. Juries in Surtees 
Misc. (1888) 28 And cutes corn in harwyste, 1535 Cover- 
dale 2 Sam. xxi. 9 Whany 0 barly haruest begynneth. i6ti 
Bible Prov. x. 5 He that sleepeth in haruest, is a sonne 
that cause th shame. 1667 Milton P. L. xi. 809 Seed time 
and Harvest, Heat and hoary Frost Shall hold thir course. 
178. Burns Song Robin shore in hairst, I shure wi' him. 
1856 Stanley Sinai $ Pal. v. (1858) 242 The harvest of 
Palestine is in April or May. 

b. transf The season for the gathering of other 
annual products. 

1697 Drvdeh Virg. Georg. iv. 337 Two Honey Harvests 
fall in ev'ry Year. 

C. transf. andy^. (From 2 and 3.) 

1535 Cover dale Jer. \\. 33 The dough ter of Babilon hath 
hene in hir tyme like as a threszshinge floore, but shortly 
shal hir haruest come [1382 Wvclif, }it a litil, and come 
shal the tyme of his re ping]. 1599 Shaks. Much Ado 1. 
iii. 27 It is needful that you frame the season for your 
owne haruest. 1613 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 674 The 
Lent . . so weakening their bodies, that the Moores make 
that their Harvest of Abissine captives. 1648 Gage West 
Ind. 93 Fellow-labourers in that harvest of souls. 1841 
Longf. God's-acre iii, The great harvest, when the arch- 
angel's blast Shall winnow, like a fan, the chaff and grain. 

3. The reaping and gathering in of the ripened 
grain ; the gathering in of other products. 

1526 Tindale John iv. 35 Loke on the regions : For they 
are whyte allredy vnto harvest [1388 Wvclif, ben. .to repe]. 
c 1532 Dewes Inirod. Fr. in Palsgr. 950 To go to hervest, 
tnoissoner. 1606 Shaks. Ant. <$■ CI. 11. vii. 26 The Seeds- 
man Vpoa the slime and Ooze scatters his graine, And 
shortly comes to Haruest. 1667 Milton P. L. iv. 981 A 
field Of Ceres ripe for harvest. 1707 Washington in Sir 
J. Sinclair's Corr. (1831 » II. 27, 1 . .shall read it. .so soon as 
I have passed through my harvest, which is now nearly 
finished. 1880 Mrs. Whitnev Odd or Even xii. 98 When 
the great hay harvest was not actually amaking. 

b. Proverbs and phrases. To make a long har- 
vest for or about a Utile corn. Lord of the harvest, 
(a) the proprietor or farmer to whom the crops 
belong, hence applied to God (Matt. ix. 8) ; (b) 
Ihe head reaper, harvest-lord. Lady of the harvest, 
(a) the woman chosen to receive honour at the 
harvest-home ; cf. Harvest queen ; (b) the female 
' mate 1 of the head reaper, harvest-lady. 

1334 Tindale Matt. ix. 38 Wherfore praye the Lorde of 
the harvest [1526 harvest lorde] to sende forthe laborers 
into hys harvest. 1546 T. Hevwood Prov. (1867^ 38 Surely 
. .ye haue in this time thus worne, Made a long haruest for 
a little corne. 1600 Dekker SJwemaker's Holiday ii. (.1862) 
12, I am sure you make that garland for me against I shall 
be lady of the harvest. 17 10 Tusser Redivivus in Hone's 
Every-day Bk. (1827) II. 1J58 He that is the lord of harvest 
is generally some stayed sober- working man. > 1826 Ibid. 
1 167 The lord of the harvest accompanied by his lady (the 
person is so called who goes second in the reap), .enters the 
parlour where the guests are seated, and solicits a largess 
from each of them. 

4. The ripened grain or fruit ; the corn-crop. 
1526 Tindale Matt. ix. 37 The hervest is greate [Wvclif, 

there is myche ripe corne] hut the laborers arfeawe. 1573-80 
Baret Alv. H 206 Haruest was so plentifull, that barnes 
would not hold it. 1697 Drvden Virg. Gcorg. nr. 311 The 
waving Harvest bends beneath his [Boreas'] Blast. 1791 
CowrER Iliad xvm. 689 Along the furrow here, the harvest 
fell. 1870 Yeats Nat. Hist. Comm. 80 Those who sow and 
reap her bountiful harvests are often without bread, 
b. The season's yield of any natural product. 
1607 Topsell Fourf. Beasts (1658) 421 This ought to be 
no marvail, that there should be so great a harvest and 
store of these Mice. 1697 Drvden Virg. Georg. 11. 753 
The Vine her liquid Harvest yields. 1880 C. R. Markham 
Peruv. Bark xii. 409 The harvest ol bark, in 1879 . . 
amounted to 106,000 lbs. 1881 Times 29 July 4/1 ITie 
climatic conditions on which the grouse hanest depends. 

14-2 
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5. fig. The product or * fruit ' of any action or 
effoit ; a supply produced or appearing, a 1 crop '. 

1576 Fleming Panopt. Epist. 225 They shal gather such 
gleaning as agree with your harvest, namely the same 
vertue wherwith you are indued. 1594 Shaks. Kick. Ill, 
v. ii. 15 To reape the Haruest of perpetuall peace. 1693 
Dryuen JuvenatQ.\ Let us the harvest of our labours eat. 
1771 Junius Lett. xliv. 235, I am not now sanguine enough 
to expect a more plentiful harvest of parliamentary virtue 
in one year than another. 1833 Lyell Eletn. Ceo/. x\x. (1874) 
336 A rich • harvest ' of fossil ferns has been obtained from 
them. 

6. attrib. and Comb. a. Of or pertaining to the 
autumn or harvest. 

1382 Wyclif Jude i2 Heruest trees with outen fruyt. 
ri449 Pecock Repr. in. xvl 383 Thorn} al an haruest 
cesoun. a 1529 Skelton E. Rummy ng 278 Another, .wyth 
her doth hrynge Her haruest gyrdle, her weddynge ryngc. 
1577 B. Googe Heresbach's Husb. 1. (1586) 24 We here doo 
call Fruges, all sortes of harvest grayne. 1602 Carew 
Cornwall (1B11) 120 The ordinary covenants of most con- 
ventionally tenants are, to . . do harvest journies, grind at 
the mill [etc.]. a i6ax \. Vicars in Sylvesters Wks. <i88o> 
1. 10/2 All thy full-ear "d Harvest-Swathes. 1688 R. Holme 
Armoury 111. viii. 336 An Harvest Bottle of Leather. 1697 
Drvoen Virg. Georg. 11. 286 No toiling Teams from Harvest- 
labour come So late at Night. 1730-46 Thomson Autumn 
1128 The harvest-treasures all Now gathered in. 1797 
Statist. Acc Scot/. XIX. 384 The former tenant . . kept a 
piper .. and gave him his harvest-fee. x8ox Euz. Soot 
A lonzo ff Cora 50 *Twas on a cheerful harvest-mom. 1843-4 

H. Stephens Bk. of Farm (:8gi) III. 88 Harvest Forks . . 
used in the loading of corn require to have long shafts. 1873 
Symonds Grk. Poets iu. 91 'lhe voice of the harvest-bird 
brings Theognis sorrow. 1884 M iss Surtees Harvest Home 
16 For that harvest -day the fields are white. 

b. Of or pertaining to the harvest-home. 

160a Carew Cornwall 68 (Brand) The harvest dinners are 
held by every wealthy man. 1606 Choice, Chance, etc. (1881) 
28 Another [would] swell with pride, as if she were Misiris 
of the Haruest cart. 1809 Scott Poacher 115 The harvest- 
feast grew blither when he came. »8ai Clare VilL Minstr. 

I. 27 All the feats that crown the harvest supper night. 
i8j7 Hone Table Bk. II. 333 Harvest-Catch in Norfolk. 
1884 Miss Surtees Harvest Home 17 Compel them to come 
in to the Master's Harvest-home, to the great Harvest Supper. 

C. objective, as harvest-bearing adj. d. ad- 
verbial, as harvest-trudging adj. 

1845 Mrs. Norton Child [0/ 1st. (1846) 184 When harvest- 
trudging clowns went singing hy. 1871 Bryant Odyss. v. 
557 The harvest-bearing earth. 

7. Special comb. : harvest -apple, a small apple 
ripening in August ; harvest-bell, (a) a bell rung 
in harvest time ; (b) a flower, the Autumn bell, 
Gentiatta Pneutnonanthe ; harvest- cock, a salmon 
of a certain age ; harvest doll : see quot., also cf. 
Harvest queen ; \ harvest ears : see quot. ; har- 
vest festival, thanksgiving, a thanksgiving ser- 
vice for the ingathering of the harvest, at which the 
church is usually decorated with grain, fruit, etc. ; 
harvest-fever, an autumnal fever ; harvest-fish, 
the bntter- or dollar- fish of North America, a species 
of Stromateus ; harvest-fly, a name in U.S. for 
species of Cicada, which appear during harvest 
time ; harvest -folk, the people engaged in har- 
vesting ; harvest - goose — harvest-home goose ; 
harvest -hand, -hind, -swain, a reaper in the 
harvest-field; harvest-herring, -mackerel, one 
caught during harvest ; harvest-hog, * a young 
sheep, that is smeared at the end of harvest, when 
it ceases to be a lamb ' (Jam.) ; harvest-lady and 
harvest -lord, the couple of reapers who lead the 
others in the harvest-field ; see also 3b; harvest- 
louse, -mite = Harvest-bug ; harvest-play, * the 
vacation of a school during harvest ' (Jam.) ; har- 
vest-rig Sc., (a) a ridge, rig, or 'land' of a har- 
vest-field, between two furrows; the harvest-field 
so divided ; (b) the couple, man and woman, who 
reap together during the harvest, cutting a 1 rig* 
conjointly ; harvest-saver, a machine for econo- 
mically drying hay, etc. when cut in wet weather ; 
harvest - spider, a long-legged spider, Phalan- 
ginm, common in harvest-fields; harvest-tick, 
(a) * Harvest-bug ; {b) any small spider of the 
family Leplidx ; harvest- trow {dial.) = Harvest 
mouse; harvest- wench, -woman, a female reaper; 
harvest-work, the work of reaping and gathering 
in the harvest (so harvest-worker). 

. "597 Gerarde Herbal 11. ciii. § 4. 355 Calathian Violet . . 
is called ..of some *Haruestbels. i860 N. <$• Q. 2nd Ser. 
X. 356 To ring what is called the ' Harvest Bell . . to warn 
the labourers m the harvest fields when to begin and cease 
their labour. 1861 A ct 24 * 25 Vict. c. 109 § 4 All migratory 
fish of the genus salmon, whether known hy the names . . 
harvest cock, sea trout, white trout, .or by any other local 
name. 1777 Brand Pop. Antiq. (1849) II. 20 Not half a 
century ago, they used everywhere to dressfup something. . 
at the end of harvest which was called a * Harvest Doll. 
1608 WithaW Diet. 46 Thine cares be on pilgrimage . . as 
they say commonly, thou hast on thy *haru^st eares. 
, tstraeferegrinantur aures. 188a J. Parker Apost. Life 
1 4? Pentecost was a *harvest festival. 1891 C. Creighton 
Epidem. Brit. 409 Autumnal or "harvest-fever, was a pesti- 
Jential fever. 1885 Kingslev Stand. Nat. Hist. III. 101 
The species known in Massachusetts and New York as the 
butter-fish, in New Jersey as the *harvest fish. 1753 
Chambers Cyct.SupA, * Harvest-fly, Cicada.. the name of 
a large fly, remarkable for the noise which it make* in the 
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summer-months, and particularly about the time of harvest. 



all should make, altogether, good cheere in the hall. 1577 
B. Googe Heresbac/i's Husb. 11. (1586) 63 The mowers and 
Harvest folkes . . carrie great peeces of them to the Field 
with them, c 1400 Rel. Ant. II. 113 A yong wyf and an 
*arvyst-gos, Moche gagil with bothe. 1891 T. Hardy 
Tess. I. 178 *Harvest-hands being greatly in demand just 
then. 1547 Boorde Introd. Knowl. ix. (1870) 149 We 
haue *harvest heryng, & good hawkes. 1697 Dryden 
Virg. Past. 11. 10 *Harvest Hinds, o'erspent with Toil and 
Heats. 1549 Compl. Scot. vi. 66 Gylmyrs and dilmondis, 
and mouy *herueist hog. 411825 Foroy Voc. E. Anglia, 
* Harvest-lady, the second reaper in the row . . but does 
not seem to have been ever so regularly greeted by the title, 
except on the day of harvest-home. 1573 Tusser Husb. xl vi. 
(1878) 129 Grant *haruest lord more by a penie or twoo, to 
call on his fellowes the better to doo. a 1825 Forby Voc, 
E. Anglia, Harvest-lord, the principal reaper, who goes 
first, and whose motions regulate those of his followers- 
1775 Ash, *Harvestlouse, an exceeding small insect very 
troublesome in harvest time. 1874 Rilev Re/. Nox. Ins., 
'Jiggers ' or *Harvest Mites, Leptus irritans. L. Ameri- 
canus. A. Murray Econ. Entotnol. 117 Trombidiidae 

(Harvest mites). 1884 Health Exhib. Catal. 148/1 Models 
of * Harvest Savers, already adopted on twenty of the chief 
estates in the country. 1852 Wood Nat. Hist. (1863) III. 677 
Sometimes the * Harvest-spider is seen scrambling over the 
grass with wonderful speed. 1883 I. Curtis Farm Itis. 
200 The harvest-bug . . is closely allied . . to our tick . . 
described by Dr. Geer under the name of AcamsPhalangii 
from its infesting the harvest-spider Pluilangium Gpilio. 
1648 Hlrrick Hesper., Hock-cart 13 The *harvest swaines, 
and wenches bound For joy, to see the hock-cart crown'd. 
1886 Syd. Soc. Lex^ *Harvest ticks, the species of the 
Genus Leptus. 1880 Jefferies Gr. Feme F. I. 00 Look- 
ing at a nest of *harvest-trows, as the tiny mice are called 
that breed in the grass. 1758 Johnson Idler Ho. 71 r 14 
He saw some reapers and * harvest-women at dinner. 156a 
Act 5 Eliz. c 4 § 16 Persons, .accustomed to goe into other 
Shires for*Harvest worck. 
Harvest (harvest), v. [f. prec. sb.] 
1. trans. To reap and gather in (the com, or, by 
extension, other ripe crop). 

c 1400 Maundev. (1839) xxx. 300 Men hervesten the Corn 
twyes a 3eer. 1719 [see Harvesting vbl. sb.} 



Pennant Tour Scott. (T.), 1 have seen a stock of reeds har. 
vested and stacked, worth two or three hundred pounds. 
1858 Glenny Gard. Every -day Bk. 222/1 The general crop 
[of onions] must be pulled, if not already harvested. Mod. 
The tenants had to harvest the lord's grain for him. 
b. inlr. To gather in the corn-crop. 

1891 Daily News 28 Apr. 2/5 Texas and Southern Kansas 
can harvest in June and July. 

2. trans/. To gather and lay up in store; to 
* reap ', to husband. 

1888 Pall Mall G. 26 Jan. 10/1 He. .has watched Chicago's 

frowth for fifty years, and harvested a fortune of about 
40,000 from that city's prosperity. x88o M. E. Carter 
Mrs. Severn III. 111. xii. 258 The whole of her money was 
spent That was soon, for she did not try to harvest it. 
Hence HaTvested pph a. 

163a Sherwood, Haruested, mestivi. 1766 Pennant Zool. 
(1768) I. 8 Artificial shelter, and harvested provision. 1887 
Ruskin Preeterita II. xi. 404 The pendant gold of the 
harvested maize. 

Harvest-bug. A minute mite or acarid 
troublesome during harvest ; also called harvester, 
harvest-louse, -mite, -lick (see Harvest sb, 7). 
That common in England is a larval form of 
Telranychus {Leplus) aututnnalis ; those in the 
U.S. are species of Telranychus and Trombidinm. 

1768 74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1852) I. 371 The flea and the 
gnat regale on his hlood ; the harvest-hug burrows in his 
flesh. 1771 G. White Selborne xxxiv. 89 This animal (which 
we call an harvest-hug) is very minute . . of a bright scarlet 
colour. x86i Hulmf. tr. Moquui-Tandon 11. vi. vi. 305 The 
wound of the Harvest bug occasions an acute burning and 
insupportable itching. 

Harvester ;hauvestai). [f. Harvest v.] 
L A reaper. 

1589 Peele Eglogue Gratulatorie Wks. (Rtldg.) 562/2, 
1 S95 — Old Wives T. ibid. 452/1 Soft, who have we here? 
our amorous harvesters [Qo. haruest starres). 1621 Quarles 
Div. Poems, Esther (1638) 91 The Harvester with buhling 
brow Reaping the interest of his painefull plough. 1809 
Pinknev Trav. France 243 The French ladies, .are fond of 
habiting themselves as harvesters. 1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., 
Harvesters* disease, Duclaux's term for a disorder to which 
persons working out of doors in the hot summer of 1859 
were subject. 

2. Applied to various insects : a. = harvesting 
ant. b. * A harvest-man, daddy-long-legs ' (Funk . 
C. A harvest-bug. 

188a Romanes A nim. Intell. 97 The following points of 
interest in the habits of the European harvesters [ants]. 

3. A reaping machine ; esp. one which also binds 
up the sheaves. Also, a machine for gathering in 
any particular crop, as a cane harvester. Har- 
vester cutter, one of the section knives of a 
harvester. 

1875 Knight Diet. Mech., Harvester-cutter grhuier, a 
machine adapted to the grinding of the section knives of 
harvesters, which are riveted to the knife-har. x88a Advance 
(Chicago) 17 Aug. 574 With the extensive Harvester Works 
. .and other manufactories building. 1884 Pall Mail G.5 Dec. 
2/2 The price of sheaf-binding harvesters. 1893 7rfU. R. 
Agric. Soc. Dec 702 Trials of Self-hinding Harvesters. 

Harvest-field. A field in which the corn is 
being reaped or gathered in; a corn-field in harvest. 
Also trans/, and fig. 



HARVEST MONTH. 

1730-46 Thomson Autumn 286 Thus to pick The very 
refuse of those harvest-fields. x8$o Scorfsby Whaleman* s 
Advent, vi. (1859) 79 The great harvest-field of American 
whalers. 1855 Tennyson Brook 227 My brother James is in 
the harvest -held. 1870 Bryant Iliad I. 11. 41 Like the 
harvest-held, when west winds stoop suddenly from above. 

Harvest home, harvest-home. 

1. The fact, occasion, or time of bringing home 
the last of the harvest; the close of the harvesting. 

1596 Shaks. i Hen. IV, 1. iii. 35 His Chin new reapt, 
Shew'd like a stubble Land at Haruest-home. 1693 Dryoen 
Persius iv. 64 At harvest-home, and on the shearing-day. 
1757 R- Behtley tr. HentTner's Trav. Eng. 79 (Brand) We 
happened to meet some country people celebrating their 
Harvest Home ; their last load of corn they crown with 
flowers, a 1826 L. Hunt Months in Hone's Fvery-day Bk. 

I. xosg Harvest-home is still the greatest rural holiday in 
England. 1844-61 H. Alford Hymn, Come, ye thankful 
people, come, Raise the song of Harvest-Home. 

fig' x 598 Shaks. Merry W. 11. ii. 287, I will vse her as 
the key of the Cuckoldly-rogues Coffer, and ther's my har- 
uest-home. 1606 Sir G. Goosecappe v. i. in Bullen O. PI. 
III. 85, I have cride haruest home of thus much judgment 
In my greene sowing time. 18 18 Shelley Lines Euganean 
Hills 230 Sheaves of whom are ripe to come To destruction's 
harvest home. 

b. A shout or song of rejoicing on that occasion. 

1648 Herrick Hesper., Hock-cart 6 Crown'd with the 
eares of come, now come, And, to the pipe, sing harvest 
home. 1691 Dryden K.Arthurs, i, Come, my boys, come ; 
And merrily roar our harvest home. 1814 Scott Ld. of 
Isles 1. Introd., The last blithe shout hath died upon our 
ear, And harvest-home hath hush'd the clanging wain. 

2. The festival or merry-making to celebrate the 
successful homing of the corn, called in Scotland 

* the kirn \ (Now rarely held.) 

IS73 3l- 1648 Herrick Hesper.. Country Life, Thy 
wakes. .Thy sheenng-feast, which never faile ; Thy harvest- 
home ; thy wassaile bowle. 1798 Bloomfield Farmer s Boy, 
Summer 200 The long-accustomed feast of Harvest-home. 
1864 Chambers* Bk. of Days 1 1. 376/2 In England, the festival 
of ingathering passes generally under the endeared name of 
harvest-home. 1891 Daily News 21 Sept. 3/2, 1 have nowhere 
found any survival of the old-fashioned 4 harvest home \ 

* No ; it is quite gone. The Union killed that/ 

3. Comb., as harvest-home call, song; harvest- 
home goose, one killed and eaten at the harvest- 
home feast ; also called harvest-goose, 

. X S73 Tusser Husb. xc (1878) 181 For all this good feast- 
ing, yet art thou not loose, Till ploughman thou giuest his 
haruest home goose. 1813-43 Brand's Pot. Antia. (1849) 

II. xg The Suffolk peasantry use.. the following Harvest- 
home song ; Here's a health to the bar ley -mow ! Ibid. 29 
This * Harvest-home ' Call is the one generally made use 
of in the county of Devon. 

Harvesting (hauvestirj), vbl. sb. [f. Harvest 
v. + -ING J .] The reaping and housing of grain, 
etc. ; also trans/., the gathering up of resources. 

1 719 De Foe Crusoe 1. viii. The end of all my harvesting. 
1841-4 Emerson Ess. y Prudence Wks. (Bohn) I. 95 In the 
harvesting of fruits in the cellar, i860 Motlev Netherl. 
(1868) I. xiv. 78 In more remote regions.. the thrifty soldier 
thought that there might be . .good harvesting for his sword. 

b. attrib. 

1875 Knight Diet. Mech., Harvesting-machine. x88x 
Times 18 May xi/4 Employment on English harvesting 
work. 189a Ibid. 20 Jan. 10/5 The Hon. Walter Abbott 
Wood, the inventor, and founder of the manufactory, of the 
harvesting machines. .died. .on the 15th inst...aged 76. 

HaTvesting, a. [f. as prec. + -ikg 2 .] 
That reaps or gathers in and stores up grain, etc. 
Harvesting anl, a kind of ant which gathers and 
stores up the seeds of grasses ; harvesting mouse = 
Harvest mouse. 

1873 Moggridge Ants <y Spiders 1. 52 These harvesting 
ants will be found all round the shores of the Mediterranean. 
1 88 a Romanes A nim. Intell. 102 The harvesting or agricul- 
tural ants of Texas. Ibid. 365 Of the harvesting mouse Gil- 
bert White says :— One of their nests I procured this autumn. 

Ha'rvestless, a. [-less.] Devoid of harvests 
or crops ; sterile, unproductive. 

1868 Menken Infelicia 81 Break up the harvestless ridges 
where we starved. 1875 Tennyson Q. Mary v. i, Harvest- 
less autumn, horrible agues, plague. 

Ha-rvestman. " 

1. A labourer in the harvest-field; a reaper ; esp. 
one who leaves home to obtain harvest work. 

i$5» Hulokt, Haruest man, messor. 161 1 Bible Isa. 
xvii. 5 And it shall bee as when the haruest-man gathcreth 
the come. 1774 Johnson Diary 4 Sept. in Boyivell, I saw 
the harvest-men very decently dressed. 1894 Times 14 Aug. 
1 5/1 Lt can hardly be said that the weather of last week was 
on the side of the harvestman. 

2. A name given to certain insects which abound 
in the fields in harvest- time ; esp. a long-legged 
spider of the family Phalangidx. 

1830 Withering>s Brit. Plants II. 85 note, Among the 
almost infinite variety of insects which haunt Grasses is 
the Gryllus viridissimus . . in Devonshire called the Harvest- 
man from the season of its appearance. 1847 Carpenter 
Zool. § 765 The Pltalangidz, or Harvest-men, have two 
thread-like palpi, terminated hy a small hook. 187a Rilev 
Rep. Nox. Ins.j-j These animals are popularly called 'Grand- 
Daddy- Long- Legs ' in this country, but are also known as 
4 Harvest men ' and 1 Grandfather-Gray-Beards 

Harvest month. The month during which 
the harvest is gathered in; originally (like Ger. 
herbstmonat, Icel. haustmdnutir) a name of Sep- 
tember ; but in Robert of Gloucester of August. 

c 1000 iELFRic Gram. ix. (Z.) 43 September, haerfestmonoS. 
1397 R. Glouc (1724) 61 pe nexte moneb afturward, bat 
heruest moneb y», He let clepe aftur hym August y wys. 



HARVEST MOON. 

i8«6 in Hone's Every-day Bk. (1827) II. 1155 Had my 
journey taken place during the present harvest month. 

Harvest moon. The moon which is full 
within a fortnight of the autumnal equinox (22 or 23 
Sept.), and which rises for several nights nearly at 
the same hour, at points successively further north 
on the eastern horizon. 

1706 Watts Horat Lyt., Vict. Poles o-ver Osman 5 Wks. 
1813 IX. 275/1 Seventy harvest-moons Fill'd his wide 
gran'ries with autumnal joy. 1747 Ferguson in Phit. 
Trans. XLIV. 538 All the Phenomena of the Harvest-Moon 
become very plain by this additional Part. 1803 Leyoen 
Scams Infancy 1. 267 The waning harvest -moon shooe cold 
and bright. 183a Lytton Eugene A . 1. xii, The broad har- 
vest-moon was in the heavens, and filled the air as with a 
softer and holier day. 1868 Lockver Elem. Astrotu iv. § 30. 

Harvest mouse. A very small species of 
mouse {Mus messorius, or Micromys minuttts) ) 
which huilds its nest in the stalks of growing 
grain ; it is the smallest of British quadrupeds, 
beiog just over 2 inches In length. 

181a Pennant's Zool. I. 1451 /leading, Harvest Mouse. 
1839 Penny Cycl. XV. 505/1 'Ihe Harvest Mouse. White, 
of Selborne, who suggests the name of Mus minimus, 
appears to be the first who drew the attention of naturalists 
to this the smallest of British quadrupeds. ^ 1849 Sk. Nat. 
I list. .Mammalia IV. 67 The harvest mouse is insectivorous 
as well as granivorous. 

Harvest queen. A name given a. to Ceres, 
the goddess ofagriculture and crops ; b. to a young 
woman chosen from the reapers (or an image or 
doll dressed up, cf. harvest-doll), to whom was 
given a post of honour at the harvest-home. 

1579 Spenser Sheph. Cal. Aug. 36 Well m ought it beseme 
any haruest Queene. 1597-8 Bp. Hall Sat. v. ii, He stole 
the daughter of the Harvest- Queen. 1667 Milton P. L. ix. 
842 Adam .. had wove Of choicest Flours a Garland to 
adorne Her Treses, and her rural labours crown, As Reapers 
oft are wont thir Harvest Queen. 1778 Hutchinson Vino 
Northumbld. II. Anc Customs 17 In some places I have 
seeo an image apparelled in great finery, crowned with 
flowers.. This they call the Harvest Queen, and represents 
the Roman Ceres. 18*7 Hone Every-day Bk. II. 1x61. 

c. = harvest-lady ". see Harvest 7. local. 

#18*5 For by Voc. E. Anglia s.v. Harvest Lady, The 
Dictt, call this personage the Harvest-Queen ; Dr. D. E. 
Clark says that, on inquiry in Cambridgeshire, he under- 
stood that to be the denomination. He would not have 
received such information in Norfolk. 1847-78 Halliwell 
s.v. Harvest-lady, The second reaper is also called the har. 
vest-queen. 

Harvestry. The act or work of harvesting ; 
also, that which is harvested (Ogilvie, Supply 
citing Swinhurne). 

Harvest-tide. -next. 

£iaoo Ormin 1 1254 O sumerr, and onn herrfesstid, O 
winnterr, and o lenntenn. a 1300 Cursor M. 4060 He-self 
was on be feld biside To geder corn in herueistide, 1513 
Douglas Mtuis vi. v. 31 As in the first frost eftir hervist 
tyde. 1874 Green Short Hist. v. § 5. 250 In the long 
interval between harvest-tide and harvest-tide, work and 
food were alike scarce in the mediaeval homestead. 

Harvest time* The time of harvest; the 
season of autumn {obs.). 

136a Langl. P. PI. A. vii. 107 He scbulde ben huyred 
per-aftur whqn haruest tyme come. 1470-85 Malory 
Arthur xx. xi. 815 It befel vpon a dayc in beruest tyme. 
161 1 Bible 2 Sam. xxiii. 13 [They] came to Dauid in the 
huruest time. _ 184a Tennyson Dora 53 At last a fever 
seized On William, and in harvest time he died. 

b. fig. The time for reaping reward or gathering 
in results. 

178a Mad. D'Arblay Let. to Crisp Aug., This is the har- 
vest tim, of 5 our life. 1876 Bancroft Hist. U. S, III. xiv. 
214 But Gage. . whiled away his harvest-time of honor. 

Harvey (ha-jvi), si. [Reputed to be named 
after Gabriel Harvey, d. 1630.] A kind of cook- 
ing- and cider- apple ; different varieties are named 
golden Harvey, Siberian Harvey, etc. 

1640 Parkinson The at. Bo t. in R. Hogg Fruit Man. (1875) 
67 Harvey apple, a faire, greate, goodly apple ; and very 
well relished. _ 1741 CompL Earn. Piece I. v. 262 Your Apples 
must be Pippins, Pearmains, or Harveys. Ibid. 11. iii. 352 
Harvey Apple, Aroniatick Pippin. 1834 Penny Cycl. II. 
189/2 The best varieties [for cider] are. .the Siberian Harvey 
..and above all, the golden Harvey, or brandy apple. 

Ha'rvey, ^. [After the surname of the in- 
ventor.] a. To harden (steel) hy a process in- 
vented by H. A. Harvey of New Jersey, (patented 
in England 1888, No. 401); = Harveyize. b. 
To fit or supply (a ship) with armour-plates so 
treated. Hence Ha'rveyed ppl. a. 

1894 Daily News 21 June 2/6 The Harveyed Steel Plate 
has now been adopted. 1894 Times 12 July 8/4 The 
'Harveyed' plates in the tests did not show any marked 
superiority over the St. Chamond plate. 1894 Westm. Gas. 
18 Oct. 6/1 The royalties on plates ordered tote 1 Harveyed 
though not yet completed. 1896 Daily News 21 Aug. 5/8 
The vessel.. is Harveyed to the water line. 

Also Ha rveyize v., -ized///. a. 

189X Pall Mall G. 2 Nov. 6/3 The trial of two nickel 
steel plates Harvcyised. 189a Ibid. 2 Nov. 6/3 A patent 
known as high-carbon nickel Harveyized armour for the 
protection of mcn*of-war. 1894 Times 6 June 7/4 ' Har- 
veyized ' steel plates will stop the heaviest cannon shot. 

Harwe, ME. form of Harrow sb. and v. 
Hary, -er, obs. forms of Harry, Harrier. 
Harytage, obs. form of Heritage. 
Has, 3rd sing. pres. Ind. of Have v. 
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Has, obs. var. of As, Ass; ME. f. Hoarse a. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 1073 A ded has. c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, 
Nycholas 301 Has he bad, sa haf bai done. 14.. Voc. in 
Wr.. Wulcker 700/33 Hie onager, a wyld has. 

Hasagai, var. of Hassagai, Assagai. 
I Hasar, rare obs. f. Hawser. 

tHasard, -art, a. {sb.) Sc. Obs. [app. a 
I deriv. of OE. hasu, haswe, or ON. Apss, accus. 
hosvan (\-hasu-) 'grey, ash-coloured'. See -ard.] 
A. adj. Grey-haired, hoary. B. sb. A grey- 
haired man. 

1513 Douglas JEneis iv. ProL 164 Thow aid hasart lychour, 
fy for schame. Ibid. vi. v. 17^ This aid hasard careis our 
fludis hoit Spretis and figuris in his irn hewit boit. Ibid. 
vn. viii. 100 Ouersett with hasart hayr and faynt dotage. 

Hasard, obs. form of Hazard. 

Has-been h^'Zibih), sb. (a.) [perf. tense of 
Be v.] One that has been but is no longer: a per- 
son or thing whose career or efficiency belongs to 
the past, or whose best days are over. 

1606 Birnie Kirk-Burialt (1833) 34 Being now but urn- 
while, and as an hes-beene. 1786 Burns Inventory 8 My 
1 han' afore's a gude auld has-been. 1827 Hone Every-day 
Bk. II. 820 John Jones may be described as 'one of the has 
beens.' 

b. attrib. or adj. 

1 8 19 Hermit in London 11. 133 A has-been battered beau. 

Hase, obs. form of As adv. 

c 1420 Antnrs of Arth. xix, Pride with his purtenans, hase 
propuetes haue told. 

Hase, obs. form of Hoarse, Haze. 
Hasel, -ell, obs. forms of Hazel. 
Hasert, obs. form of Hazard. 
Hash, (haej), v. Also 7 hache. [a. F. hache-r, 
i. hache hatchet : see Hache.] 

1. trans. To cut (meat) into small pieces for 
cooking ; to make into a hash. 

1657 R. Licon Barbadoes (1673) 34, Igave them some 
\ tastes of my Cookery, in hashing, and fricasing this flesh. 
1725 Bradlev Earn. Diet. s.v. Mushroom, You must hash 
a Piece of Veal or 'Fowl. 1727 W. Mather Yng. Man's 
Comp. 28 Hash, to mince Meat. 1853 Sover Pantroph. 
136 Meat hashed small and well peppered. 

2. fig. Also hash up. 

1 742 Pope Dune. iv. 231 Be sure 1 give them Fragments, 
not a Meal ; What Gellius or Stobseus hash'd before, Or 
chew'd by blind old Scholiasts o'er and o'er. 1794, Mathias 
Purs. Lit. (1798) 385 His own stale scraps. . Hash'd up and 
season'd with an old man's spleen. 1880 Academy 25 Sept. 
( 219 Pleased at seeing his waifs and strays of thought thus 
hashed up. 

I 3. To cut up, to slash or hack about ; to mangle. 

' Also fig. Now Sc. and dial. Also inlr. 

1663 Butler Hud. r. iii. 838 Hc.rain'd a storm Of blows 
so terrible and thick, As if he meant to hash her quick. 
1727 Walker PedeWs Life in Biogr. Scot. 4^89 0am.) They 

I are hagging and hashing them down, and their blood is 
running down like water. 1829 Scott Jml. 10 Feb., Hashed 
and smashed as my time is, who can make anything of it ? 
1893 Stevenson Catriona 165 A hand in hagging and hash- 
ing at Christ's Kirk. 
Hence Hashed (haejt) ppl. a., Ha*shing vbl. sb. ; 

I also Harsher, one who hashes or makes a hash. 
1653 H. Cog an tr. Pinto's Trav. xix. 66 A great Skillet 
full of Rice with hached Lard. 17.. Battle Sheriff Muir 

: 1715 in Child Ballads (18641 VII. 159 There was such hash- 
ing, and broad swords a-clashing. 1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. 
(1852) II. 648 The cuttings, the roastings, and bashings they 
undergo, a 1845 Hood Clubs iii. The Cook's a basher- 
nothing more. 1865 Trollope Betton Est. xxv. 298 The 
breast of a hashed fowl. 

Hash (hsej), sb. Also 7 hache. [f. Hash v.> 
takiog the place of the earlier hache*, hachee, hachey, 
Hachy, and Hachis, from French.] 

1. Something cut up into small pieces ; spec, a 
dish consisting of meat which has been previously 
cooked, cut small, and warmed np with gravy and 
sauce or other flavouring. 

1662-3 Pepys Diary 13 Jan., I had. .at first course, a hash 
of rabbits, a lamb. 1678 R. L'Estrange Seneca's Mor. 
(1702) 510 They are only Hache, made up of the Fragments 
that remain'd. 1709 Addison Tatler No. 148 P9, I . .passed 
my Eye over several Hashes, which I do not know the 
Names of. 1796 Mrs. Glasse Cookery v. 47 Lay thin 
sippets round the dish, and pour in your hash. 1863 Eliza 
Acton Mod. Cookery 205 If the meat in a bash or mince be 
allowed to boil, it will immediately become hard. 

2. trans/, and fig. Old matter 'served up' or pre- 
sented in a fresh form ; now often coloured hy or 
associated with 3. 

1673-3 Marvell Reh. Transp. II. 368 To serve up to the 
Reader continually the cold Hashes of plain repetition. 
i7S9,Goldsm. Pot. Learn, x, Old pieces are revived .. the 
public are again obliged to ruminate over those hashes of 
absurdity, i860 Darwin in Life <$• Lett. (1887) II. 319 Chiefly 
a well-done hash of my own words. 

3. A mixture of mangled and incongruous frag- 
ments ; a medley; a spoiled mixture; a mess, 
jumble. Often in phr. to make a hash of t to mangle 
and spoil in attempting to deal with. 

1735 Pope Donne Sat. iv. 52 The Hash of tongues A 
Pedant makes. 1747 H. Walpole Lett. H. Mann 23 Feb. 
(1833) II. 274 (Farmer) About as like it, as my Lady Pom- 
fret's hash of plural persons and singular verbs or infinitive 
moods was to Italian. 1833 J. H. Newman Lett. (i8gi> I. 

■ 459 Froude writes up to me we have made a hash of it. 
1847 Lu. Houghton in Life (1891) I. ix. 402 Lord Grey has 

i made somewhat of a bash of New Zealand Bnd its constitu- 



HAS K ARD. 

tion. 1868 Freeman Norm. Conq. II. App. 595 They there- 
fore make a strange has>h of the story. 

b. Phr. To settle (a person's; hash : to reduce 
to order ; to silence, subdue ; to make an end of, 

* do for '. slang or colloq. 

a 1825 Song in Brockett s.v., The hash of the Yankees 
he'll settle. 1849 E. E. Napier Excurs. S. Africa II. 389 
My finger was in an instant on the trigger, and another 
second would have settled his hash. 1864 Browning Youth 

# Art xiv, You've to settle yet Gibson's hash. 

4. A term of ohloquy, applied to a person who 
'makes a hash' of his words, etc. Sc. 

1655 in Erockett N. C. Gloss. (1846) I. 211 [In 1655, Henry 
Hedlcy was fined 31. $d. for calling William Johnson, one 
nf the stewards of the Company of Bricklayers and Plas- 
terersj ' a slavering hash '. 1722-30 Ramsay Fables \, Twa 
Books, I canna thole the clash, Of this impertinent auld 
hash. 1785 Burns Ep. Lapraik A set o' dull, conceited 
bashes. 181 6 Scott Old Mort. xxviri, 'What was I wanting 
to say . . to his honour himsell . . ye muckle hash?' 

5. A trade name for waste paper of the lowest 
quality. 

1893 Westm. Gaz. 4 July 5/3 * Hash ', the paper of lowest 
marketable value, can be collected and sorted without loss. 

6. attrib. , as hash-dish^ -meat. 

1706 Mrs. Centlivre Love at a Venture v. Wks. (1723) 
312 Your Father.. swears. .heMl slice me into Hash-meat. 

II Hashish, hasheesh (harjij, ha/ff). Also 
,6 assis), 9 haschisch, -ish, hachisch, -ish, 
hachshish. [Arab. ^jZ.Zr*. Jiashish dry herb, hay, 
the dry leaves of hemp powdered, the intoxicant 
thence prepared.] 

The top leaves and tender parts of the Indian 
hemp (which in warm countries develop intoxi- 
catiog properties) dried for smoking or chewing, 
in Arabia, Egypt, Turkey, etc. Cf. Bhang, an 
Indian preparation of the same plant. 

1598 \V. Phillips Linschoten 1. (1885) II. 116 Bangue ..is 
made in three sorts.. The first by the iKgyptians is called 
Assis, which is the poulder of Hemp, or of Hemp leaves. 
16 1 3 Purchas Pilgrimage vi. viii, 502 A compound called 
Lbasis, one ounce whereof being eaten, causeth laughing, 
dalliance, and makes one as it were drunken. 181 1 tr. 
Niebnhr's Trav. Arab. cxx. in Pinkerton Voy. X. 153 
(Stanf.) As they have no strong drink, they, for this pur- 
pose, smoke Haschisch, which is the dried leaves of a sort of 
hemp. 1855 H. Spencer Priuc. Psychol. (1872) I. 1. vi. 103 
It is a well known result of hashish to give an excessive 
vividness to the sensations. 1856 Emerson Eng. Traits, 
Character Wks. (Bohn) II. 59 They chew hasheesh ; cut 
themselves^ with poisoned creases. 1892 Palt Malt G. 29 
Feb. 3/3 Victims to the excessive use of hasheesh. 

1859 S a la Tw. round Clock (1861) 113 If you put a 
single grain of philosophic hachisch into that pacific calumet 
of nis. 1884 H. D. Traill in Contemp. Rev. Apr. 575 
Entranced by the haschish of Mr. Frederic Harrison's 
eloquence. 

b. attrib. , as hashish-house, -insanity, -smoker. 

1883 H. H. Kane in Harper's Mag. Nov. 944/1 (title) 
A hashish-house in New York. Ibid., A large community 
of hashish smokers. 1884 St, James* Gaz. 22 Mar. 5/1 
Intoxicating effects which recommend the drug to hashish- 
eaters in India. 1897 Allbutt Syst. Med. II. 901, I doubt 
very much if hasheesh insanity can be at present diagnosed 
by its clinical character alone, 

Hashy (hse Ji), a. [f. Hash sb.] Of the nature 
of a ' hash ', or mixture of mangled fragments. 

1891 Athemum 3 Oct. 452/1 A tale .. duplicated in that 
famous collection, showing tbe hashy manner in which it 
was put together. 

+ Hask f haske, sb. Obs. [cf. Hassook 3.] 

(See quot. 1579.) 

*579 Spenser Sheph. Cal. Nov. 16 Phoebus, .hath . . taken 
vp his ynne in Fishes haske [gloss., a haske is a wicker 
pad, wherein they vse to cary fi.sh]. 1598 Flobio, Canagna, 
.. a fishers basket, or haske. 161 1 Davison Poems 38 (N.) 
The joyfull sunne, whom cloudy winter's spigbt Had shut 
from us in watry fishes haske. 

Hask (hask), a. Now dial. [app. a hy-form 
of harsky northern form of Harsh.] Rough and 
hard to the touch or laste, esp. from the absence 
of moisture ; coarse and dry. 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. 228/2 Harske or haske, as sundry 
frutys, stiptiens, poriticus. 1747 Hooson Miner's Diet. 
M ij b, Curled and adorned after the same manner by Spar, 
but hask and dry, and of no pleasant Colour at all. 1825 
Bkockett^V. C. Gloss., Hask, coarse, harsh, rough, parched 
. . A hask wind is keen and parching . . Coarse worsted is 
hask to the feeling. x8a8 Craven Dial. s.v M 1 Hask grass', 
rough, coarse grass. 1855 Robinson Whitby Gloss., Hask, 
deficient in moisture. 'Hask bread \ oft said to be as 'hask 
as chopped hay'. 1885 F. H. Bowman Struct. lVootG\oss. 
354 Hask, dry aud hard or unpliable. 

b. fig. Harsh in sound, tone, or manner. Sc. 
1594 A. Hume Hymns, etc. Ep. to Rdr., Rude Scottish 

and hask verses. 1643 R « Baillie Lett. <y Jrnls. .(1841) II. 
63 The petition of the Londoners got so hask and insnareing 
an answer. 

c. Dry, husky : as a cough. 

a 1722 Lisle Husb. 343 They have in Wilts a disease on 
their cows, which they call a hask or husky cough. 

Hask> obs. form of Ask. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 26465, 1 hask be ben if it be nede. 

t Ha'Skard. Obs. Also -erd. [Of uncertain 
derivation ; the suffix as in bast-ard t etc. : its 
locality is opposed to its being a derivative of the 
northern Hask a.] A man of low degree, a base 
or vulgar fellow. Also attrib. 

1491 Caxton Vitas Patr. (W. de W. 1495) 1. cxl. 152V1 
As . . he came out of the hous of a comyn woman He mette 
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wyth a lewde haskarde, whyche for to doo the sayd synne of 
lechery went to the hous. 1519 Horman Vulg. 31 Declaryng 
a very folysshe and an haskard felowe vnder the person of 
Thersyte. 15*3 Skelton GarL Laurel 606 They be has- 
kardis & rebawdis, 1569 Newton Cicero's Olde Age 14 
Priuate persons and haskerds of low degree. 1574 Withals 
Diet. 6V2 A haskarde, or of lowe degree, proletarius. 

Hence fHa'skardly a., vulgar, low, base, f Ha-s- 
kardy, baseness ; haskards collectively. 

1576 Newton Lemnie's Complex. (1633) 208 Some has- 
kerdly pcizaunts, and rascal 1 persons. 1575 Laneham Let. 
(1871) 4 Ouerthroun at last by Berthreds Hascardy. 1577-S7 
Hounsheo Chron. (1807-8) III. 81 Treason and haskardie 
in thus leaving their camp at the very point of fight 

t Haskwort. Obs. [Badly formed in imita- 
tion of Ger. halskraut t f. hals neck + kraut plant 
(perh. with some suggestion of Hask: a.) : cf. 
Halswort.] Name given hy Lyte to two species 
of Bell-flower, Campanula Trachelium and C. 
glomerata. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens 11. xx. 170 This Throtewurte or 
Haskewurte . . is . . of three sortcs, that is to say, the great 
aod the small, and the creeping kindc. Ibid. 172 The Plante 
may be very wel called Haskewurte, or Throtewurte. .in 
high Douch Halszkraut : io base Almaigne Halscruyt. X863 
io Prior Plant-n. (1879) 105. 

t Ha*sky, a. Obs. or dial. [f. Hask a. + -Y.J 
Dry and stony, as soil ; gravelly. 

1649 Blithe Eng. Jmprov. ImPr. (1652) 157 Dry, haskey, 
sandy, huagry Land. Ibid. 187 St. Foyn is a .French Grass 
much sowed there, upon their barren, dry, hasky Lands. 1840 
Jml. R. Agric. Soc. I. rv. 403 Clover seldom succeeds on 
sandy loam, or thio hasky land. 

Hasle, obs. form of Hazel. 

Haslet (h? 1 "slet), harslet (hauslet). Forms: 
a. 4-5 hastelet, 4-7 hastlet, 5 hasselet, 6 hase- 
let, 6-7 haslett, -e, 7- haslet. jS. 6- harslet, (7 
harselet, (harsnet), 8 harcelet). [a. OF. haste- 
let (mod.F. h&teleltes) roasted meat, dim. of haste 
a spit, a piece of roasted meat (cf. obs. F. has- 
titles 'th' inwards of a beast', Cotgr.):— L. hasta 
spear. The spelling harslet appears to arise from 
the long A piece of meat to be roasted, esp. 
part of the entrails of a hog ; pig's fry ; also, the 
'pluck* or 'gather' (heart, liver, etc) of other 
animals, as the sheep, calf, etc. 

13. . Gaw. $ Gr. Knt. 1612 He britoez out be bra wen in 
bry^t brode scheldez & hatz out be hastlettez. ? 4:1390 
Form 0/ Cury (1780) 83 Hastlets of Fruyt. Take Fygs 
iquarterid, Raysons hool, [etc.]. a 1440 Sir Degrev. 3399 
Hastelettus in galantyne. c 1430 Two Cookery. bks. 106 
Take a Turbut, and kut of be vynnes in maner of a haste- 
lette, and brochc him oq a rounde broche, and roste him. 
1530 Palsgr. 229/2 Haselet of a hogge, haste menve. 1653 
H. Cogan tr. Pinto's Trav. xxx. 121 Concerning hogs . . 
some . . sell nothing but the chitterlings, the sweet-breads, 
the blood, and the haslets. 1796 Mrs. Glass e Cookery ii. 7 
In a hog . . the haslet which is the liver and crow, kidney 
and skirts. 1812 Combe Picturesque xxvi. 106 A rich 
Haslet at the fire, Will give you all you can desire. 387a 
Frere Aristoph., Progs 11. 242 Keep quiet — and watch for 
a chance of a piece of the haslets. 

0. 1585 Higins tr. Junius' Nomenclator 87 A haggise : 
some call it a chitterling : some a hogs harslet. 3664 Pepys 
Diary 10 Mar., A good hog's harslet, a piece of meat I love. 
1739 *R. Buix'tr. Dedekindus' Grobianus 235 A roasted 
Harslet on the Table stood. 1866 Felton Anc. % Nod. 
Gr. I. v. 365 Poultry and meat . . calf's pluck, pig's harslet 
and chine.. finished the course. 

attrib. 1677 Charleton Exercit. de djff. et nomiti. 
Anim. (ed. 2) 13 Apexabones, Harslet-Puddings. 

Hasp (hasp), sb. Forms: a. 1 heepse, 3-7 
haspe, < 6 happy s, hosp), 4- hasp (7- f#a/.hapse). 
0. {north.) 2-7 hespe, 5- hesp. [OE. h&pse 
*hxspe) wk. fern, 'fastening, clasp, hasp'; cf. 
OHG. haspa fern., a reelful of yarn, MUG. haspe, 
hespe reel, hinge, hinge-hook, Ger. haspe hasp, 
clamp, hinge, hook, dial, reel, haspe ham of the 
leg ; MLG. hespe* haspe hinge, MDu. haspe hasp 
or fastening of a door, reel, skein of yarn, hespe 
hinge, joint, ham, ON. hespa wk. fem. 1 wisp or 
skein of wool, hasp, fastening \ The sense -hi story 
of the group is ohsenre, and it may be doubted 
whether the * hasp ' of a door, and a ' hasp ' of 
yam, though in form identified in all the langs., 
were originally the same word. (But cf. Hank.)] 
I. 1. A contrivance for fastening a door or lid : 
now chiefly applied to a hinged clasp of metal which 
passes over a staple and is secured hy a pin or 
padlock ; also (in a trunk or box) , a hinged plate 
of metal with a projecting piece of the nature of a 
staple which fits into a hole and is secured hy the 
lock. 

c 1000 jElfric Saints' Lives 1 1. 328 Sum sloh mid slecge 
swioe ba hacpsan. c 1150 Voc. in Wr.-Wuleker 546/42 Sera, 
hespe. 13. . Coerde L. 4083 Underncthe is an hasp, Schet 
with a stapyl and a el asp. c 1386 Chaucer Miller's T. 284 
To the chambre dore he gan hym dresse. .And by the haspe 
[Lansdativte hespe] he haaf it of atones, a 1420 Hoccleve 
De Peg. Princ. 1104 Up is broke lok, haspe, barre, and 
pynne. ^1470 Henry Wallace vii. 416 Stapill and hesp. 
1515 Pilton Church™. Ace (Som. Rec. Soc.) 70 For mend- 
yng off a happys . . ij* . 1560 Ludlow Churchw. Acc. (Cam- 
den) 96 A stapulle and a haspe for the . . chest. 157* 
Nottingham Rec. IV. 145 Stapyles, hespes, and brages. 
1631 MS. Acc. St. John's Hosp., Canterb., For charnells and 
hapses for the two chests in our hall. 1674 Ray S. $ E. C. 
Words 80 la Sussex for hasp, clasp, wasp, they pronounce 
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hapse, elapse, wapse, 1680 Lond. Gas. No. 1537/4 ^ nc 
Sugar- Box . . with a Hasp to fasten it on one side. 1852 
Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom's C. xv, 'This trunk has got to be 
shut and locked*.. The hasp snapped sharply in its hole. 
1886 Hall Caine Son 0/ //agar u. 1, The poay was tied to 
the hasp of the gate. 

b. Applied to other simple contrivances for 
fastening a door, casement window, etc. ; also, 
a latch for a sash window. 

1772 Phil. Trans. LXII. X38, I fastened the other end 
with a small hasp to oae of the jambs. 1855 Tennyson 
Maud l xiv. ii, If a hand . . were laid On the hasp of the 
window. 185s Robinson Whitby Gloss. , Hesp, the door- 
fastener or button which turns on a pivot in the centre. 
1876 Gwilt A rchit. Gloss., Hasp % the fastening to a com- 
mon casement. 1885 Law Times 315/2 He must not break 
a pane to undo the hasp of the window. 1886 Fenn Master 
of Ceremonies vi, The spring of the window hasp. 

c. * A semi-circular clamp turning in an eye-holt 
in the stem-head of a sloop or boat, and fastened 
by a forelock in order to secure the bowsprit down 
to the bows * (Smyth Sailor's IVord-bk.). 

d. 0* Eng. and Sc. Law. By hasp and staple : 
see quots. 

[c i2$o Bracton y. iy. xv. 14 (Rolls) VI. 138 Seysina facta 
. . vel per nuntium, per fustim, vel per baculum, vcl per 
haspara. 1292 Brjtton ii. ix. § 6 Deliverer al purchaceour 
la seisioe par le haspe ou par le anel del uihs, ou par en- 
cousture de la porte.] 1569 in Balfour Practicks (1754) *75 
Or he sould be saisit be hesp and stapill, as the commoun 
use is within burgh. 1861 W. Bell Diet. Law Scotl., Hasp 
and Staple is the form of entering an heir in a burgage 
subject.. The claimant alleges his title, and proves it by 
witnesses ; 00 which the bailie declares him to be heir, and 
makes him take hold of the hasp and staple of the door as 
a symbol of possessioa, and thea eater the house and bolt 
himself in. [Entry by hasp and staple is now obsolete under 
Conveyancing and Land Transfer (Scotland) Act, 1874 (37 & 
38 Vict. c. 94 § *5).J 

2. A clasp or catch for fastening two parts of a 
garment, the covers of a book, etc. 

41300 Body $ Soul in Map^s Poems (Camden) 338 A 
denkles cope for to bere al brennynde on him was kest, 
With hote haspes i-mad to spere. c 1400 Destr. Troy 5254 
The haspes of his helme heturly brast. a 1698 Evelyn 
Voy. Marry-land (R.), A curious hasp The manteau 'bout 
her neck to clasp. 1715 Pancirollur Rerum Mem. I. iv. 
ii. 155 Shoots .. either lae'd close ..or else claspM with 
Taches or Hasps. 1829 Hood Eug. Aram vi, He strain'd 
the dusky covers close, And fix'd the brasen hasp. 

3. (?) A handle of a trunk or case. 

a 1774 Goldsm. To Sir J. Reynolds (R.), Four [men] got 
under each trunk, the rest surrounded, aod held the hasps. 

1868 W. Collins Moonst. (1889) 118 An old japaned tia case, 
with a cover to it, and a hasp to hang it up by. 

II. 4. A hank or skein of yarn, thread or silk ; a 
definite quantity of yarn, the fourth part of a spindle. 

a 1400 Octouian 1442 The hryde! was made of chaynys, 
Of grete haspys wer the reynys. c 1400 Destr. Troy 3899 
Here huet on his hede as haspis of silke. £1440 Promp. 
Parv. 238/1 Hespe of threde, malaxa t hasPum y Jilipulus. 
1792 Statist. Acc. Scott., Fi/esh. VI. 43 (Jam.) About 30 
years ago.. a hesp or slip, which is the fourth part of a 
spindle, was thought a sufficient day's work for a woman. 

1 5. A reel for winding yarn, thread, or silk. Obs. 
[Only in Diets. Perh. an error of Skinner.] 

1671 Skinneb EtymoL Ling. Aug., Hasp, alabrum seu 
Instrumentum Textorium in quod filum fasi evolvitur. 
1730-6 Bailey (folio), An Hasp, a Reel to wind Varn on. 
1828 Webster, Hasp, a spindle to wind thread or silk 
on (local). 

III. 6. ' An instrument for cutting the surface of 
grass-land ; a scarifier * (Webster 1 864). 

7. attrib. , as hasp-loch. 

1 881 Young Every Man his own Mechanic § 865 The 
hasp-lock used for trunks and portmanteaus. 

Hasp, v. Also 1 hsepsian, 4-7 haspe ; 9 dial. 
hesp. [OE. hxpsian, f. hsepse Hasp sb.] 

L trans. To fasten with, or as with, a hasp. 

c looo ^Elfric Gram, xxxvii. (Z.) 220 Ic scytte sum loc 
o3de haepsi^e. 13.. E. E. A Hit. P. B. 419 With-outen . . 
Hurrok, ober hanoe-helme hasped on rober. a 1375 Joseph 
A rim. 205 A dore . . haspet ful faste. c 1400 Destr. Troy 
8593 Ector, .haspit on his helme, & his horse toke. c 1440 
Gesta Rom. lxxxvii. 408 (Hark MS.) Be not a-ferde . . for I 
shall haspe the dore, and pynne it with a pynne. 1570 
Levins Manip. 35/37 To Haspe, obserare. 1611 Cotgr., 
Aggraffer. .to buckle, or haspe. 1727 Bfaoley Fam. Diet. 
s.v. Bee hive, A small light Wooden Shutter, to hasp in 
cold Weather on the Outside. 1854 H. Miller Sch. $ 
Schm. (1858) 15 The companion-head was hasped down. 

1869 Lonsdale Gloss., Hesp, to hasp or fasten the latch of a 
door. 1882 Mrs. Raven's Tempt. II. 181 She went to the 
window and hasped it, 

+ b. Jig. To fasten together, unite firmly. 

1362 Langl. P. PI. A. 1. 171 So harde beo beob with 
Auarice Lhaspet to-gedere [1393 — C 11. 193 So barde hath 
aueryce hasped hem to-gederes.] 

1 2. To clasp, embrace. Obs. 

13. . Gaw. tf Gr. Knt. 1388 He hasppez his fayre hals his 
annex wyth-inne, & kysses hym. c 1400 Destr. Troy 367 
Hailsyng of hed bare, haspyng in armys. 1607 Tourneur 
Rev. Trag. 111. v. Wks. 1878 II. 91 If hec tooke mee haspt 
within his bed. 

t 3. To gird with mail or tight-fitting clothes ; 
to buckle. 

13.. E. E. Allit. P. C. 381 He askez heterly a hayre & 
hasped hym vmbe. 13.. Gaw. $ Gr. Knt. 281 If I were 
hasped in armes on a he3e stede. /bid. 831 Alle hasped in 
his ne3 wede. 

1 4. To confine or fasten (in a tight place) ; to 
lock tip. Obs. 



HASSOCK. 

t68o Eliz. Cellier in Howell St. Trials (tSi6) VII. 1187 
He told me . . that lie had been squeezed and hasped into a 
thing like a trough, in a dungeon under ground. 1699 
Gafth DisPens. v. (1700) 65 Haspt in a tombril . . With one 
fat slave before, and none behind. 17x1 Steele Sped. No. 
132 F 2 Being hasped up with thee in this puhlick Vehicle. 
/bid. No. 155 r 2,1 keep a Coffee-house.. I am unavoidably 
hasped in my Bar. 

Hence Ha sping vbl. sb. 

x6n Cotgr., Aggraffement, a hooking, clasping .. a 
hasping. 

t Haspede. Obs. rare, [deriv. of Hasp.] A 
clasp, a hook. 

13. . E. E. Allit. P. C 189 By be haspede he hentes hym 
benne, & bro3t hym vp by be brest. 

Haspichoils, -cols, corruptions of Harpsical, 
Harpsichord. 

Hass, dial. var. of Halse ; ohs. form of Ass. 
Hassagai, -ay, var. Assagai. 

1731 Medley Kolben's Cape G. Hope \. 65 Dexterity in 
throwing the Hassagaye. 18x3 Edin. Rev. XXI. 6g The 
same Caffre . . with his hasagai attacks the horoy elephant. 
1885 Cassel/s Techn. Educ. IV. 160 The hassagay-tree 
(Curtisia fagined) one of the largest timber-trees in Africa. 

Hassar (hse'sai). [? native S. American name.] 
One of the genus Callichthys of siluroid fishes, 
found in the rivers of tropical America, and re- 
markable for building a regular nest and being 
able to travel considerable distances over land. 

1865 W. Houghton in /ntctt. Observ. No. 40. 262 These 
hassars, as they are called. 1883 Wooo in Sunday Mag. 
Nov. 676 Many of these rivers . . are inhabited by a fish . . 

B>pularly called the Hassar, or Hardback, /bid. 676/2 The 
assar is as good a walker as the Climbing Perch. 
Hassard, obs. form of Hazard. 
Hassaasin, an etymological var. of Assassin. 
1826 Lingard Hist. Eng. (ed. 4} II. 403 note, The^ Sheik 
or old man of the mountain, the chief of the H assassins. 

Hassel 1, Hasser, obs. ff. Hazel, Hawser. 

Hasslock : see Halse sb. 6. 

Hassock (hss'sak), sb. [OE. hassuc t of uncertain 
etymology. Some have conjectured derivation 
from Welsh hesg sedges. It is doubtful whether 
sense 4 is the same word.] 

I. 1. A firm tuft or clump of matted vegetation ; 
esp. of coarse grass or sedge, such as occurs in 
hoggy ground ; a 4 tussock \ Sometimes applied 
to an insulated clnmp of hushes or low trees. 

986 Charter o/Mthelred in Kemble Cod. Dipl. No. 655 
III. 223 Of Sam wege on 3one hassuc upp an hrofan hriege. 
[1147 Found. Charter Sawtrey Abbey in Dugdale Mon. 
A ngl. (1682) I.853 Pastores . .nostri super exteriores hassocos 
versus Walton inter pratum & mariscum debeot stare.) 
^1430 Pilgr. LyJ Mankode in. vi. (1869) 139 Aod thanne 
the olde made me gon vp oo a gret hassock, c 1440 Promp. 
Parv. 228/2 Hassok, ulphus. 1597 Gebaroe Herbal 11. 
xxi. § 5. 209 Leaues, spread vpon the grounde in manner of 
a turffe or hassocke. 1661 Dugdale Hist, /mbanking 
Pref., The stink of smoaky hassocks. 1769 De Foe's Tour 
Gt. Brit. III. 332 Moss .. lay above the Ground, in little 
Heaps . . called Hassocks, which were full of Holes, like 
an Honeycomb. 1805 R. W. Dickson Pract. Agric. (1807) 
1. 444 Great tufts of rushes &c. called hassocks. 1807 Van- 
couver Agric. Devon (181 3) 286 With much difficulty 1 
could step from one hassock to another, in laying out the 
drains. 18 14 Miss Mitfobd in L'Estrange Life (1870J I. 
270 The down is entirely spotted with small islets (the 
country people call them hassocks) of low trees and luxuriant 
underwood. 1843 Whittieb Pr. Wks. (iZZq) I. 321, I was 
stumbling over the rough hassocks, and sinking knee-deep 
in the black mire. 1871 J. R. Nichols Fireside Sc. 111 
After digging out the hassocks and burning them. 
h. trans/. A 4 shock ' of hair. 

1783 Jml.fr. Lond. to Portsmottth in Poems in Buchan 
Dial. 7 (Jam.) Wi' a great hassick o* hair hingin .. about 
her haffats. 1818 Scott Rob Roy xxxiv, His tatty pow, 
that ne'er had a better covering than his ain shaggy hassock 
of hair 1 [a 1825 Fohbv Voc. E. Anglia, Hassock-head, a 
shock head ; a bushy and entangled growth of coarse hair.] 

2. A thick firm cushion or bass, often stuffed 
with rushes or straw, used to rest the feet on, and 
esp. in places of worship to kneel upon. 

According to Forby s.v. ' hassocks in bogs were formerly 
taken up. .shaped, trimmed, and dressed.. to make kneeling 
much easier than on the pavement of the church.' Hassocks 
of turf or peat, formerly used in the church, are still (1897) 
preserved at Lower Gravenhurst in Bedfordshire. 

1516m Rogers Agric. * Prices III. 564/3, 20 hassocks for 
pews. 1625 Fletcheb & Shirley Nt. Walker v. i, Buy a mat 
for your bed, buy a mat ! A hassock for your feet. 1667 
Vestry Bks. (Surtees) 202 For a hassock and a matt for our 
Minister, 6d. 1711 Aooison Sped. No. 112 F 2 To make 
them kneel . . he gave every one of them a Hassock and a 
Com mon -prayer Book. 1784 Cow per Task I. 748 Knees 
and hassocks are well-nigh divore'd. 1881 Besant & Rick 
Chapl of Ft. 1. viii, A stately pew with red serge seats and 
hassocks. 1887 M iss Braodon Like % Unlike iii, They made 
her comfortable upon the sofa, with a hassock for her feet. 

t 3. A rush basket : cf. Hask sb. Obs. 

1573-80 Babet Alv. H 209 A hassocke, a baskctte made 
of twigges, or rushes, scripiculum. 

II. 4. The soft calcareous sandstone which 
separates the beds of ragstone in Kent. 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Hassock, soft Sand-stone. 
I7 6s Univ. Mag. XXXVII. 58/2 Mortar. .made. .of chalk, 
sand, or hassock. 1851 Diet. Archit. s.v., The sandstone 
that separates the beds of the Kentish rag is known by 
the name of hassock and hassock stone, the latter.. when the 
sand is agglutinated enough to allow its being raised in block. 
1879 Rutley Stud. Rocks xiv. 281 The calcareous sandstones 
in the Hythe beds in Kent are locally termed hassock. 
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III. 5. Comb., as hassock-grass, -plough ; has- 
sock-filler, a device for stuffing hassocks: has- 
sock-knife, an implement for chopping off hassocks. 

1699 Post Boy 24-6 Jan. in N. iff Q. 7th Ser. XI. 168 
Tbey were all arm'd, some with Guns, some with. . Hassock- 
knives. 1797 A- Young Agric. Suffolk 161 The plough 
made on purpose, and called a hassock plough, cut laterally 
much beyond the line of its draught. 1863 Kingsley 
Water Bab. i. 34 The hassock-grass and sedges tumbled him 
over. 1875 Knight Diet. Mech. x Hassock-filler, a device 
consisting of a curb and a charging cylinder, whereby the 
stuffing is packed into the cover. 

Hence Ha'ssock v. trans., to furnish with has- 
socks (sense 2). 

1842 Barham Ingot. Leg., Sir Rupert, He. .resolves to. . 
new-cushion and hassock the family pew. 

Hassocky (hse-saki), a. [f. Hassock + -Y.] 

1. Abounding in hassocks or clumps. 

1645 G. Bo ate Nat. Hist. Irel.^ (1726) 62 Hassocky bogs. 
1649 Blithe Eng. Improv. Impr. ix. (J653) 61 Your hassocky 
morish rough Land. 1863 Baring-Gould Iceland xix. 336 
A horse canoot keep up with it over the broken hassocky 
ground. 

2. Of the nature of or consisting of calcareous 
hassock. 

1710 Brit. Apollo III. No. 70. 2/1 A Rockey or Hassucky 
sort of Ground 188 1 Whitehead Hops 17 The loams . . 
and hassocky detritus of the Hythe beds. 1894 B. Fowler 
in Proc. Geol. Assoc. XIII. 362 Towards Bramshott the beds 
become more hassocky. 

Hast, 2nd pers. sing. pres. ind. of Have. 

Hast, obs. form of Haste. 

f Hastal, a. Obs. rare. [ad. L. type *hasfdl-is, 
f. hasta spear.] Spear-shaped. 

1671 Grew Anat. Plattts 1. vii. § 3 (1682) 45 It [the cover 
of the seed] is.. Hastal, in Lactuca. 

[Hastard, prob. a scribal error for Haskard. 

a i5 2 9 Skelton Earl Northumberland W. 24 (MS. Reg. 
18 D 11. If. 165) Vilane hastarddis in per furious tenc.Con- 
feterd togeder of common n concente Falsi y to slo per moste 
singlar goode lorde.] 

t Ha'Stary. Obs. rare, [ad. L. hastari-us be- 
longing to the spear, subst , a spearman ; f. hasta 
spear. Cf. F. hastaireJ] A spearman. 

1589 Iye Instruct. IVarres 104 Before the first rankes of 
the Hastaries. 

Hastate (hse'st^t) , a. [ad. L. hastdtus, f. hasta 
spear: see -ate 2 2.] 

1. Formed like a spear or spear-head ; spear- 
shaped. 

1854 WooDWAao Mollusca (1856) 117 Lingual teeth., 
elongate, subulate, or hastate. 1856-8 W. Clark Van der 
Hoeven's Zool. I. 667 A stacus.. Lamellar appendage, denti- 
form or hastate. 1874 Coues Birds N. W. 665 Crescentic 
or hastate spots. 1885 Castle Sck. Fencing 44 The hastate 
weapons : pike, partisan .. and poleaxc. 

b. Bot. Of leaves : Narrowly triangular nearly 
to the base, where two lateral lobes project at right 
angles to the midrib. 

1788 J. Lee Introd. Bot. in. v. (ed. 4) 191 Hastate, 
Javelin-shaped; when they are triangular, the Base and 
Sides hollowed, and the Angles spreading. 1794 Martyn 
Rousseau's Bot. xxvii. 427 Hastate leaves that are quite 
entire. 1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 313 Rumex acetosella ; 
dioecious, lower leaves hastate. 1880 Gray Struct, Bot. iii. 
§4.96 Leaves.. Hastate or Halberd-shaped. 

2. Comb., as hastate-auric led, -leaved. 

1864 Sotverb/s Bot. I. 187 Hastate-leaved Scurvy .grass. 
1883 Bentley Bot. 159 When the lobes of such a feaf are 
separated from the blade ..it isauriculate or hastate-auricled. 

t Ha'Stated, a. [f. as prec. + -ed.] =*prec. 

1748-52 Sir J. Hill Hist. Plants 597 (Jod.) Thehastated- 
leaved arum with a clavated spadix. 1753 Chambers Cycl. 
Supp. s.v. Leaf. 1791 W. Bartram Carolina 478 Towards 
the tops, .they became trifid, hastated, and lastly lanceolate. 

Ha'stately, adv. [-LY^.] Ina hastate fashion; 
chiefly in comb, with adjs., denoting a combination 
of the hastate with another shape, as hastatcly-cor- 
date, -lanceolate, -sagittate, -two-eared, etc. 

1831 Don Gardener s Did. Gloss., Hastately-sagittate. 

Hasta*tO-, combining form of L. hastdtus Has- 
tate, used like hastately. 

1829 Loudon Encych Plants Gloss., Hastato-lanceolate, 
between b albert-shaped and lanceolate. 1850 Hooker & 
Arnott Brit. Flora 462 Arum maculatum .. leaves all 
radical, hastato- sagittate. 

Haste h^st), sb. Forms : 3- haste ; also 3-8 
hast, 4-5 haast(e, 4-6 Sc. (and Coverd.) haist, 
5 hayste. [a. OF. haste (12th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), 
mod.F. ^ter-WGer. *haisti- f in OE. hxst, hist 
fern., violence, fury = Goth, haifsts fern., strife, 
contest; cf. OE. hseste adj. violent, vehement, im- 
petuous = OFris. hdst, h£sl } OHG. heisti, heist. 
The French word was taken back into Middle 
Dutch, and thence into other Tent, langs. : cf. 
MDu. haeste, haest, Du. haast, MLG. and LG. 
hast, Ger. hast haste.] 

I. 1. Urgency or impetuosity of movement re- 
sulting in or tending to swiftness or rapidity ; quick- 
ness, speed, expedition (properly of voluntary 
action). Opposed to leisurely motion or action. 
(Most freq. in phrases : see 4 a, 5.) 

a 1300 Cursor M. 5198 To hidd hast now es nan sa frek. 
c 1386 Chaucer Miller's T. 359 This asketh haste. 1526 
Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 7531) 48, 1 shall do more in a daye 
than my brother in twayne, for all his haste. 158a N. 



ill 

I LicnEFiELV>tr.Castanheda>sCouq. E. IndMi. 17 a,They fled, 
and made away with great hast. 1697 Damfier Voy. I. 13 
The old man would have stayed its here . . but our business 
required more haste. 1765 Goldsm. Ess. xv. Wks. (Globe) 
328/1 In situations where the action seems to require haste. 
1888 A. K. Green Behind Closed Doors iv, To make him 
understand the necessity of haste. 

2. Such quickness of action as excludes due con- 
sideration or reflection ; hurry, precipitancy, want 
of deliberation, rashness. (See also 4 b, 6.) 

a 1300 E. E. Psalter lxxvii[fl. 33 pair daies waned in un- 
naitnesse, And bair yheres with haste ware lesse. c 1374 
Chaucer Troylus v. 1605 Greuous to me god wot is youre 
vnreste. Your haste, a 1533 Ld. Berners Huon xcix. 320 
An yll haste is not good, c 1645 Howell Lett. (1650) II. 29 
Hast and choler are enemies to all great actions. 1781 
Cowper Retirement 725 Friends, not adopted with a school- 
boy's haste. 183a Tennyson ' Love thou thy land ' 96 Raw 
Haste, half-sister to Delay. 

3. The condition of being obliged to act quickly 
on account of having little time ; eagerness to get 
something done quickly; hurry. (See also 4 c, d.) 

c 138s Chaucer L. G. W. 794 Thisbe (MS. Gg. 4. 27), This 
tisbe hath . .so gret haste Piramus to se. 1470-85 M alorv 
Arthur 1. x, After the hast of the letters, they gaf hem this 
ansuer that [etc.]. 1548 Hall Chrqn., Hen. VI, 93 b, 
These joly gallantes left behynde theim for hast, all their 
tentes. 1581 Savile Agric. (1598) 198 Many halfe dead . . 
were left for haste of winning the fielde. 1710 Steele 
'Patter No. 200 p 4 The urgent Hast of another Corre- 
spondent. 1828 Scott F. M. Perth xxxiv, She advanced, 
breathless with haste. 187a J. F. Clarke Self-Culture 58 
(Cent.) The haste to get rich. 

II. Phrases. 

4. In haste, a. (in sense 1.) With energetic speed; 
quickly, expeditiously (also, t haste (obs.) : 
see An prep?). So in all haste (arch.), as quickly 
as possible, with all speed. 

a 1300 Curtor M. 13402 |?ai fild a cupp ban son in hast. 
a 1300 K. Horn 6*5 He sloj per on haste On hundred bi be 
laste. c 1380 Sir Ferumb. 3608 Richard prykede forb an 
haste, Ase harde as he may braste. a 1400-50 Alexander 
2817, I sail hele (= recover] ^ all in hast. 1567 Satir. 
Poems Reform, v. 50 Reuenge in haist the cruell act. 1667 
Milton P. L. x. 456 Forth rush'd in haste the great con- 
sulting Peers, a 1791 Wesley Wks. (1830) XII. 287 Though 
1 am always in haste I am never in a hurry. 1859 Tennvson 
Enid 1391 'Not dead!' she answer'd in alt haste. 1868 
Lynch Rivulet cxvu. i, Arise, sad heart, arise in haste. 

b. (in sense 2.) With excited quickness ; without 
deliberation, hurriedly, hastily, in a hurry. 

1513 More in Grafton Chron. (1568) II. 782 Scribled forth 
in hast at aduenture. 1535 Coverdale Ps. cxv. ii, I sayde 
in my haist : All men are lyers. 1677 Lauderdale in L. 
Papers (Camden) III. lvii. 80 So as they may not trouble 
us any more in hast. 1689 Burnet Tracts I. 1 Who has 
seen so little, and as it were in hast. 1710-11 Swift Let. 
to Mrs. Johnson 16 Jan., 1 dined to-day with Dr. Cockburn, 
but will not do so again in haste, he has generally such a 
parcel of Scots with him. 

c. (in sense 3.) With quickness of action due to 
being pressed for time ; with speed, speedily. 

1513 More in Grafton Chron. (1568)11. 759 One Mistle- 
brooke . . came in great haste to the hous of one Pottier. 
1584 Powel Lloyd's Cambria 221 The King leuied an 
armie in Hast. 1699 Garth Dispens. v. 60 In hast a 
Council's call'd. 1787 Swift Gulliver nr. i. 181 Four or 
five men running in great haste up the stairs. 1845 S. 
Austin Rankes Hist. Ref III. 607 Prepared at any 
moment to send such as might be demanded m haste. 

d. (in sense 3.) As predicate, often with infin. : 
Eager to get something done quickly ; in a hurry. 

1591 Snaks. Two Gent. 1. iii. 89 Your Father calls for you, 
He is in hast, therefore I pray you go. xtoo Rav in Lett. 
Lit, Men (Camden) 205, I am in no hast lor them, but can 
well wait your leisure. 1759 Robertson Hist. Scot. 1. 111. 
106 Mary was in do haste to return into Scotland. 1782 
Cowper Gilpin 198 So turning to his horse, he said, * I am 
in haste to dine \ 181a J. Wilson Isle of Palms 111. 935 No 
sooner come than in haste to go. 

5. To make haste : To put forth energy producing 
speed ; to move or act with quickness ; to use 
expedition, to hasten. (Often with inf.) 

153S Coverdale Ps. xxxix. [xl.] 13 Make haist (o Lorde) 
to helpe me. 158a N. Lichefield tr. Castanheda's Conq. 
E. Ind. vii. 19 b, Making hast to the shore, and attetning the 
same, they ran away. 1662 J. Davies tr. Olearius' Voy. 
Ambass. 13 One while to march on very slowly, another, 
to make more haste. 1749 Fielding Tom Jones w. x, It 
was necessary for him to make haste home. 1837 Dickens 
Pickw. vii, Make baste down, and come out. 1847 James 
J. Marzton Halt ix, I made as much baste as I could to 
get away. 

6. In proverbs and phrases : chiefly in sense 2. 

c 1375 Barbour Troy-bk. n. 1682 Of fule haist cummts no 
speid. 1546 J. Heywood Prov. (1867) 5 Hast maketh waste. 
Ibid., The more haste the lesse speede. 1556 Robinson tr. 
More's l/top. (ed. 2) To Rdr. (Arb.) 19 With more hast then 
good spede I broughte it to an ende. 1621 Quarles 
Argalus $ P. (1678) 29 Acts done in haste, by^ leisure are 
repented. 1869 Freeman Norm. Conq. III. xiv. 323 The 
more haste was emphatically not the better speed". 1869 
Hazutt Eng. Prov. 153 Haste trips up its own heels. 1883 
Ht. P. Spopfoho in Harper's Mag. Mar. 573/1 She married 
him in all haste— to repent in all leisure. 1897 E. Phillpotts 
Lying Propfteis 346 [Cornish phrase] More haste, more let. 
Mod. More haste, less (or worse) speed. 

III. 7. Comb. 

1552 Huloet, Haste maker, accelerator. 1576 Fleming 
Panopl. Epist. 262 Festination or hast making. 1B51 Helps 
Comp.Solit. xi. (1874) 199 There is no occasion for being 
excessively emulous, or haste bitten. 

Haste (h^st), v. Forms : see prec. [a. OF. 
] hosier (nth c. in Hatz.-Darm.), mod.F, hdter, 



HASTEN. 

f. haste, h&te, Haste sb. Cf. Du. haasten, Ger. 
hasten, Da. haste, Sw. hasta, all from Fr.] Now 
chiefly literary, the ordinary word being hasten. 

1. traits. To cause to move more quickly ; to urge, 
drive, or press on : to quicken, accelerate, hurry. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 26737 Hast noght bi scrift on biskin wis. 
c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. (18 10) 42 Fals Edrike, bat bam bider 
hasted. 1398 Trevisa Earth. De P.R.iv. iii. (149s) 83 Drye- 
nesse hasty th aege. c 1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon xxvi. 
562 The children of reynawde hasted sorooche the ii. sones 
of loulques. .that thei. .were . . wcry. a 1533 Ld. Berners 
Huon lix. 206 They were so hastyd and pursewyd. 1607 
Shaks. Cor. v. i. 74 Let's hence, And with our faire intreaties 
hast them on. 1786 Bi rns Auld Farmer's N.-Y. Salut. 
Mare xiv, Thou, .just thy step a wee thing hastit. 

2. refl. =3. arch. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 5018 Yee most yow hast on your fare. 
c 1380 Wyclip Wks. (1880) 469 pty shulden. .haaste hem to 
make aseeb. c 1475 Rauf Coil$ear 550, I will not haist me 
ane fute faster on the way. 1535 Coverdale Ps. cxl. [cxli-l 
1 Lorde, I call vpon the : haist the vnto me. 1667 Milton 
P. L. xi. X04 Hast tbee, and from the Paradise of God . . 
drive out the sinful Pair. 1869 Lowell Foot-Path iv, I look 
and long, then haste me home. 

3. intr. To make haste ; to come or go quickly ; 
to act with haste or expedition ; to be quick, hurry ; 

of time or events) to come on or approach rapidly. 
Often with to and inf.) 

a 1300 Cursor M. 2837 ' Haste', he said, 'ban beder yaar'. 
^1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Johannes 112 pe seknes na remed 
Ma haf, bot hastis to be dede. 1388 Wyclip Ps. lxix. [lxx.l 
1 Lord, hast thou to helpe me. 1581 Mulcaster Positions 
xIL (1887) 234 If the reward were good, he ^ would hast to 

faine more. 1614 Raleigh Hist. World v. iii. (1736) I. 689 
le hasted away towards Utica. 1667 Milton P. L. iv. 
867 O friends, I hear the tread of nimble feet Hasting this 
way. 171a Pope Messiah 23 See Nature hastes her earliest 
wreaths to bring. 1849 C. Bronte Shirley xxiv, The hour 
is hasting; but too fast. 1871 R. Ellis Catullus viii. 4 Still 
ever hasting where she led. 

Hasteful (h^-stful), a. rare. [f. Haste sb. 
+ -FUL.] Full of haste ; hurrying, hurried. Hence 
Ha'stefolly adv., in haste, expeditiously. 

1 6 10 Holland Camden's Brit. 1. 388 With hastfull hot 
desire. 1873 J. Duns Mem. Sir J. Y. Simpson xv. 519 In 
tbe excitement of hasteful travel. 1890 Sarah J. Duncan 
Soc. Depart. 308 We got hasteful ly back, three-quarters of 
an hour before she sailed. 1895 Daily Tel. 25 Mar. 7/4 
This hasteful, bustling and forgetful age. 

tHasteler, hastier. Obs. [app. a. AF. 
*hasteler, f. *haslele (whence secondary dim. haste- 
let; see Haslet), dim. of haste, mod.F. hdle 
spit, broach L. hasta spear; cf. the 12th c. L. 
equivalent hastalarius (? haste llarius), also haste- 
laria the place where broaches were kept (Dn 
Cange). In this sense, Godefroy has only OF. 
hasteeur, hasteun—med.L. hastdtor-em(Du Cange).] 

An officer of the kitchen, who superintended or 
attended to the roasting of meat ; also, a turn-spit. 

(?<:ii75 Constit. Domus Regis in Liber Niger Scacc. 
(Hearnej I. 348 De Magna Coquina . . Hastalarius.] c 1420 
Liber Cocorum (1862) 1 pis hasteler, pasteler, and potagere. 
c 1440 Promp. Parv. 229/1 Hastlere, bat rostythe mete . . 
assator, assaritis. 1563-87 f °xe A - * (1684) III. 715 
Saying that Nicholas Cadman was Noyes Hastier, that is, 
such a one as maketh and hasteth tbe fire. 

Hasteless (h^-stles), a. [f. Haste sb.+ 
-less.] Without haste. Hence Ha*stelessness, 
complete absence of haste or hurry. 

1873 W. Corv Let. <$■ Jmts. (1897) 313 Men who are as 
the stars, unconscious, hasteless, stedfast. 1883 Jefferies 
in Longm. Mag. June 192 Hastelessness is the only word 
one can make up to describe it. 

Hastelet, obs. form of Haslet. 

f Ha*steling. Obs. rare. In 7 hastling. [f. 

Haste + -ling. J A hasty person. 

1629 Gaule Holy Madn. 203 Haue after the Hastling; 
nay haue at him with an encounter as resolute, as speedy. 

t Ha'Stely, hastly, adv. Obs. Forms : 3-4 
hastelicb.(e, -lyche, 4 -lik (superl. -lokest), 4-5 
-li, 4-6 -ly, -lie, 5-6 Sc. (and Coverd.) haistely, 
5-7 Sc. -lie, 6 Sc. "hestely ; also 4-6 hastly, 6 Sc. 
haistlie. [f. Haste sb. + -ly 2 ; perhaps, in its 
origin, a variant of hastily, the e at length becom- 
ing mute] 

1. « Hastily i. 

c 1290 S. Eng. Leg. I. 3/71 He Het him cristni hasteliche. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 15224 Sua hasteli als he might. 1377 
Langl. P. PI. B. xix. 466 The lawe wil I take it, bere 1 
may hastlokest it haue. 1380 Lay Folks Catech. (Lamb. 
MS.) 1373 Accidy bat is slownesse Whan a man schuld do 
a good dede hastly. a 1400-50 Alexander 3784 As hastely 
as he it herd, his ostis he flittis. c 1475 RaufCoil$car 113 
Twa cant knaifis of his awin haistelie he bad. c 1489 
Caxton Sonnes of Aymon xx. 451 He called hastly tbe duke 
naymes. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems xxii. 59 Gif I mend nocht 
hestely. 1535 Coverdale Ps. liv. [Iv.] 15 Let death come 
hastely vpon them. 1596 Dalhymple tr. Leslie's Hist. 
Scot. x. 268 Haistlie. .to the west cuntrie to the Quene he 
past. 1609 Skene Reg. Maj. 102 Als haistelie as he may. 

2. *= Hastily 2. 

1552 Huloet, Hastely or rashelye, praecipitanter. 

Hasten (h^'s'n), v. [Extended form of Haste 
v., after the numerous verbs in -en 5.] 

1. trans. To cause to make haste ; to urge on ; 
to accelerale, expedite, hurry : =* Haste v. i. 

1565-73 Cooper Tliesaurus s.v. Festino, Mortem in se 
festinauit, he hastned his owne death. 1579 Spenser Sheph. 



HASTENED. 

Cat. May 152 Sorrowe nc neede be hastened on. 1600 E. 
Blount tr. Cones taggio 28 Sebastian - . hastened his departure, 
impatient of the least delaies. 1659 B. Harris ParivaVs 
Iron Age 210 These preparations hastened the king to 
Nottingham. 1707 Curios, in Hush. <y Card. 181 Nitre 
mixt with Water .. is excellent to hasten the Vines. X719 
De Foe Crusoe l xx, We had three leagues to go, and our 
guide hastened us. 1816 J. Smith Panorama Sc. tf Art 
II. 141 A jet of water is admitted to hasten the condensa- 
tion. 1854 Tomlinson Aragds Astron. 121 The ultimate 
effect . . was discovered in hastening, not in deferring, the 
time of the appearance of the comet ! 

f b. To dispatch or send in haste. Obs. 

x6xx Bible i A'in?s xxii. 9 Hasten hither Micaiah the 
»nne of Imlah. x6$x Sir E. Nicholas in N. Papers 
(Camden) 309, I pray be still pressing the K. of France to 
hasten his effectual letters. 1674 Essex Papers (Camden) 
I. 178 Your Ex« will now have hastened over to me 34 foot 
Companys. 1748 Richardson Clarissa (i8xi)VIII. 40 If 
there be anything in Brand's letter that will divert me, 
ha. t n it to me. 

2. intr. To make haste; to come, go, or act 
quickly ; to be quick ; to hurry • = Haste v. 3. 
(Often wilh to and inf.) 

1568 Grafton Chron. II. 399 King Richard .. hasteoed 
not a little to set all t hinges in order. rx6oo Shaks. 
Sonn. Ix, So do our minutes hasten to their end. 161 1 
Bible Gen. xviii. 6 Abraham hastened into the tent, vnto 
Sarah. 1659 B. Harris Pa rival *s Iron Age 142 Nor did 
he hasten to beat them out of his country. 1719 De Foe 
Cri4Soe (L.), I hastened to the spot whence the noise came. 
1874 Green Short Hist. viii,§ 7. 534 Scotland .. hastened to 
sign the Covenant. 

Hence Ha stened ppl. a. ; Hastening vbl. sb. 
and a. 

1631 Milton Epit. Marchioness Winchester 46 Presag- 
ing tears. Which the sad morn had let fall On her hastening 
funeral. 1648 Gage West Ind. 95 For the speedier hasten- 
ing of our second breakfast. 1671 Milton Samson 958 Thy 
hasten'd widowhood. 1770 Goldsm. Des. VilL 51 111 fares 
the land, to hastening ills a prey, Where wealth accumulates 
and men decay. 

Hastener (h^-s'n^j). [f. prec. + -er t,] 

1. One who or that which hastens. 

1587 Turberv. Trag. T. (1837) 156 He and .. his Queene 
. .that hastners of King Alhyons bane had beene. 1686 A. 
Snape Anat. Horse iv. xvi. 177 The Muscles .. called 
Accelerators or Hastners. 1751 Johnson Rambler No. 
169 r 7 Pride and indigence, the two great hasten ers of 
modern poems. 

2. A stand or screen for concentrating the heat of 
the fire on a roasting joint of meat ; a haster. dial. 

1847-78 Halliwell, Hastner, same as Haster. 1858 in 
Simmonos Diet. Trade. 1888 [see Haster]. 

tHa steness. Obs. [Cf. Hastely.] By-form 
of Hastiness. 

1413 Pilgr. Sowte (Caxton 1483) iv. ii. 59 Withouten fowle 
rebukynge or hastenesse of vengeaunce. c 1450 R. Glouces- 
ter's Chron. 11724)482/1 note (MS. ColL Arms) His eyen .. 
as sperkelyng fuyre, as lightnyng with hastenesse. 

Haster (h^i-staj). dial. [f. Haste v. + -er; 
hut cf, OF. hasteur turnspit, s.v. Hasteler, and 
see Hastert.] -Hastexer 2, 

18*9 Hunter Hallamsh. Gloss. 48 (Hall.) Hosier, a tin 
meat-screen, to reflect the heat while the operation of roast- 
ing is going on. 1839 A. Bvwater Sheffield Dial. (1877) 
34 Shoo tumbled backards, and nockt haster uppat beef. 
x888 Sheffield Gloss., Hastener or Haster. 

t Ha'Stery. Obs. [f. OF. hosier to roast (see 
hasti in Godef.), f. haste spit + -ery.] The process 
or art of roasting meat ; roast meals collectively. 

c 14*0 Liber Cocomm (1&62) 5, I wylle schawe, Tho 
poyntes of cure.. Of Potage, hasteryand bakun mete. Ibid. 
38 Here endys oure hastere bat I of spake. 151 x Earl 
Northumbld. r s Househ. Bh. in Antiq. Refer I. (1809) IV. 
244 A Yoman Cooke .. Who doith hourely attend in the 
K itching at the Haistry for roi sting of Meat. 

Ha8tif, -ly, -ness : see Hastive, -ly, -ness. 

Hastifoliate (hsestifJa-h^), a. Bot. [f. L. 
hasta spear +■ foli-um leaf: see -ate 2 .] Having 
spear-shaped leaves. Also Has tifo 'lions a. 

x886 Syd. Soc. Lex., Hastifoliate. 1889 Cent. Diet., 
Hasti/olious. 

Hastiform (harstifpim), a - [ad. L. type * hasti- 
fomiis, mod.F. hastif or me, f. L. hasta spear : see 
-FOUil ] Spear-shaped. 1886 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

t Ha'stihede. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. Hasty + 
-hede, -head.] Hastiness, haste. 

X390 GowEa Con/. II. 245 Eche of hem in hastihede Shall 
other slee. 

Hastile (harstail), a. Bot. [ad. L. type *has- 
tilts, f. hasta spear : see -ile. Cf. L. hastile spear- 
shaft.] = HASTATE. 1864 Webster cites Grav. 

Hastilnde (hae-stil^d). Obs. exc. Hist. [ad. 
med.L. hastilitdus, hastiludium, f. L. hasta spear 
+ liidus play.] Spear-play ; a name for a kind of 
tilt or tournament. 

X586 Fernr Bias. Genirie 366 In any Tilt, lust, Has- 
tilude or Turney. c 1640 J. Smvth Lives Berkeleys (1883) 
I. 148 To concurre with swords, fight at barriers, excercise 
hastyludes. 1845 Gent I. Mag. it. 239 That tangible 
memorial of round table hastiludes still preserved in the 

u J n i?" . l8? 9 Dl *°w Windsor I. xviii. 187 One sport, 
called hastiludes, was no less dangerous than war itself. 

Ha8tily (h^-stili), adv. Forms: 4-5 hasti- 
lich(e, Ai{e, -le, (snpcrl. -lokeat), 4-6 hastyly, 
6 Sc. haistUy, -yly ; 4- hastily, [f. Hasty a. + 
-ly 2 . Cf. also Hastively, Hastely.] In haste. 

1. Quickly, speedily, expeditiously ; + soon, with- 
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j out delay, shortly, suddenly {obs.) ; rapidly, swiftly. 
Now usually with implication of being pressed for 
time : Hurriedly. 

a 130a Cursor M. 17288+ 153 To petre & his deciples has- 
tile tell see, bat he is risen, c X385 Chaucer L. G. W. 1989 
Ariadne, To come & speke with us hastily. CX400 
Maunoev. (1839) xv. 162 The mone envyrouneth the Enhe 
more hastyly than ony other Planete. 1549 Compl. Scot. vi. 
58 Ane sterne . . callit ane comeit, quhen it is sene, ther 
occurris hatstyly eftir it sum grit myscheif. 1590 Spenser 
F. Q. 1. ii. 6 Up he rose, and clad him hastily. X664 
Evelyn Kal. Hort. (1729) 219 Over-hastily blooming Trees. 
X766 Goldsm. Vic. W. xxx, He took the letter, and hastily 
read it over. 1874 Grekn Short Hist. iii. § 2. X23 The 
Northern nobles marched hastily to join their comrades. 

2. With undue haste excluding consideration or 
forethought ; precipitately, rashly, inconsiderately. 

1586 A. Dav Eng. Secretary 1. (1625) X29 Young men. .by 
the.. want of aged experience, are hastily led thereunto. 
171a Addison Sptct. No. 279 f 1 That the Reader may not 
judge too hastily of this Piece of Criticism. 1858 Froude 
Hist. Eng. xviiL IV. 9 She had married hastily, and as 
hastily grown weary of her choice. 

3. With quickness of temper ; in sndden anger. 
1573 TtrssER Husb. ix. (1878) 17 To hate reuengement 

hastilie. 1755 Johnson, Hastily.. 3. Passionately; with 
vehemence. 

Hastiness (h^*stines). [f. as prec + -ness.] 
The quality or condition of being hasty. 

T 1. Quickness, swiftness, rapidity ; suddenness. 

c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 256 Jfi manace . . in hasty- 
nes suorn. c 1440 Protnp. Parv. 229/1 Hastynesse, idem 
quod Haaste. x4So-r530 Myrr. our Ladye 2 The short- 
nes . . of thys lyfe, the hastynes of dethe. 1591 Sparrv tr. 
Cotton's Geomancie 24 All bastinesse and swiftnesse is 
appointed vnto <$ and 

2. Undue quickness ; precipitancy ; hurriedness. 
c 1386 Chaucer Melib. r 167 (Harl.) >e moste also dryue 

out of ^our herte hastynes [4 A/SS. hastifnesse]. .For.. be 
comune prouerbe is bis; bat he bat soone demetb soone 
repentith. 1477 Earl Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 88 Hastinesse 
of speche maketh men to erre. 1561 T. Norton Calvitfs 
Inst. 1. 28 That people with a certaine hote hastinesse. brake 
out oftentimes to seke them idols. 1641 Baker Af>ol. Laymen 
189 Oh the wonderfull dammage that is incurred by hastinesse 
and precipitancy. 1751-^3 Jortin Eccl. Hist. (R.),Epiphanius 
was made up of hastiness and credulity. 1888 Academy 
21 Jan. 49/1 Hastiness of execution. 

3. Quickness of temper; tendency to sudden 
anger or irritation, passion. 

X297 R. Glouc (1724) 474 He acorsede alle thulke men . . 
That of an false preste ne abbe eke him nou3t. That word 
he sede ofte in hastinesse. c 1430 Life St. Kath. (Gibbs 
MS.) 77 He waxed ny3e wood by hedy hastynesse. x$*6 
Pilgr. Perf.(W. de W. 15 31) 110 Hastynesse or irefulnesse. 
X59B Dalrvmple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. I. 105 Thair ouir 
haistines, and ouer bent to reuenge. 1749 Fielding Tom 
Jones Wks. 1775 III. 73 You have a little too much hasti- 
ness in your temper. 1830 D' Israeli Chas. I, III, v, 73 
Laud .. had the bluntness and hastiness of a monastic 
character. 

f b. A fanciful name for a * company * of cooks. 
c 1491 Caxton Bk. Curtesye (ed. 2) finis, A Hastynes of 
cookes. 

Hasting (h^-stiq), vbl. sb. [f. Haste v. + 
-ixg !,] The action of the verb Haste; making 
haste, speeding ; expedition, acceleration. 

a 1350 Childh. Jesu 1590 (Matz.) l»o Josep was comen in 
hastingue. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vu. iv. U495) 
224 The cause of hastynge of Manasses deth. ? a 1400 
Arthur 377 Bedwer wyb alle hastynge Tolde Arthour alle 
bis bynge. 1568 Knt. of Curtesy 25 He praieth you in all 
hastynge To come in his court for to dwelL 

Hasting, ///. a. and sb. [f. as prec. + -ing 2.] 

A. ///. a. 

1. That hastes, speeding : see the verb. 

163a Milton Sonn. ii, My hasting days fly on with full 
career. 1870 Emerson Misc. Papers, Plutarch Wks. 
(Bohn) III. 343 To keep up with the hasting history. 

f2. That ripens early: applied to varieties of 
fruit or vegetables. Obs. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens t. xxxv. 52 The huskes be . .like a great 
hasting or garden pease. 161 1 Cotgr., Hastiveau . .a hast- 
ing apple, or peare. X719 London & Wise Compl. Gard. 
• 243 How to raise hasting Strawberries. 1753 Chambers 
Cycl. Supp^ Hasting Pear, . . It ripens id July. 

B. sb. [ellipt. use of the adj.] 

+ 1. An early-ripening fruit or vegetable ; spec, a 
kind of early pea. Obs. (or now only local). 

1573 Tusser Husb. xviii. (1878) 45 Sowe bastings now, if 
land it alow. 1585 Higins tr. Junius* Nometiclator xoi/a 
Ficus prafcox. Fi?ue hastive. A rathe fig ripened before 
the time : an hasting. 1664 Butler Hud. 11. Ep. to Sid- 
rophel 22 To cry Green - Has tings. 1727 Pope, etc. Art of 
Sinking X15 Common cryers . . persuade people to buy their 
oysters, green hastings, or new ballads. 1878 Science Gossip 
Aug. 100 A day or two since I heard the cry 'Green Has- 
tings 1 . .fifty years ago, it was the usual cry for green peas. 

f2. Applied to persons who hasten or make 
haste (with allusion to prec. sense). Only in 

1546 J. Heywood Prov. (1867) 35 Toward your woorkyng 
ye make such tastingis, As approue you to be none of the 
hastingis. 1581 (see Harding]. <zx66x Fuller Worthies, 
Sussex (181 1) II. 385 Now men commonly say they are pone 
of the Hastings, who, being slow and slack, go about business 
with no agility, a 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, You are 
none of the Hastings, of him that loses an Opportunity, .for 
want of Dispatch. 

Hastish (h? l *stif), a. dial. [f. Haste sb. or v. 
+ -ish.] = Hasty a. 4. 

1749 Fielding Tom Jones xvi. iii, [An ignorant woman 
says] A very hastish kind of gentleman. 
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t Ha'Stity. Obs. rare. In 4 hastite. [Worn 
down from OF. hastiveti^ f. hastif\\2&\y : see next. 
Ci. jollity, Y.jolivele'.'] Hastiness, haste. 

c 1340 Cursor M. 2909 (Trin.) pen coom a doom in hastite 
To hem bat longe had spared be. 

t Ha'Stive, ha'stif , a. Obs. Also 3-5 -yf(e, 
-ife, -yve. [a. OF. hast if, -ive, mod.F. htitif, -ive, 
speedy, hurried, impetuous, f. haste, mod. Mte 
Haste sb. + -ive. See also Hasty, which is in 
origin a doublet of this word.] 

1. Speedy, swift: = Hasty a. 1. 

138* Wvclif Jer. xxxvi. 29 Hastif shal come the kinge of 
Babiloyne, and waste this lond. 1390 Gower Cottf. II. 56 
And make many hastif rodes. a 14x0 Hoccleve De Reg. 

IPrinc. 2099 Dethe was to hastyfe, To reone on the. 
b. Of fruit, etc. : Maturing early ; early, forward: 
=r Hasty a. 1 d. 

17x7-51 Chambers Cycl., Hastive, a French term, some* 
times used in English for early, forward. .The hastive fruits 
are strawberries and cherries. We have also hastive peas, etc. 

2. Precipitate, rash : = Hasty a. 3. 

1297 R. Glouc (1724) 458 Folc hastyf hii beb ek ynon, & 
also wybout rede. 1340 Ayenb. 184 Of hastif red hit 
uorbingb efterward. c 1374 Chaucer Troylus iv. 1 540 (1 568 ) 
(M §. Gg. 4. 27) Hastyf man wanted neuere care, c 1430 Syr 
Gener. (Roxb.) 4984 Treulie thou were a litle to hastife. 

3. Quick -tempered, passionate ( = Hasty a. 4); 
in a passion, angry. 

1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 4x4 Renable nas he no}t of tonge, 
ac of speche hastyf. ri330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 177 
Richard was hastif, & ansuerd bat stund, Certes bou lies 
cheitiff, & as a stinkand hund. c 14x0 Chron. Eng. 667 in 
Ritson Met. Rom. II. 208 The king was hastif ant starte up, 
Ant hente the thef by the top. 1489 Caxton Fayte* of A. 
1. vii. 17 That he be not testy f, hastyf, hoot ne angry. 

t Ha'Stively, hastifly, adv. Obs. [f. prec. 
+ -LY 2 .] Hastily, quickly, speedily. 

a 13x7 Pol. Songs (Camden) 190 Faccheb me thetraytours 
y-bounde. .hastifliche ant blyve. a X350 Childh. Jesu 1631 
(Matz.) He answerede him ful hastifli. 

THa'stiveness,liastifnesse. Obs. [f.prec. 
+ -XESS.] Hastiness, rashness, passionateness. 

c X330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 129 If any man mad 
pleynt of clerk for hastiuenesse. c 1386 Chaucer Melib. 
p 167 Ye moste also dryue out of you re herte hastifnesse. 
X390 Gower Conf. III. 99 Fool hastifiiesse. 

t Hastive'SS. Obs. In 4 hastiwes. [a. AF. 
hastivesse, f. hastif, hdlif Hastive.] =prec. 

[199a Britton iv. ix. § 8 Acuns .. mentent par fole hasti- 
vesce.] c 13x5 Metr. Horn. X59 Quen we hald our hert fra 
wreth, And hastiwes. 

t Hasti*vity. Obs. In 5 hastyvyte : see also 
Hastity. [a. OF. hastivete', mod.F. hdtivctc', f. 
hastif Hastive : see -m\] = prec. 

<rx45o in Pol. Poems (Rolls) II. 242 Vengeaunce and 
wrathe in an hastyvyte\ 

Hastier, Hastlet, obs. ff. Hasteleb, Haslet. 
Hastly : see Hastely. 

Hasty (h^-sti), a. (sb., adv.) [a. OF. hasti for 
hastif (pi. hastis), mod.F. hdtif, -ive, f. haste, h&te 
Haste sb. : see Hastive, and cf. Jolly, Tardy. 
The termination was doubtless from the first iden- 
tified with native -i, -y from OE. -ig ; and it is 
noticeable that the other Teutonic langs. have 
formed corresponding adjs. of -that type : Du. 
haastig, Ger., Da., Sw. has tig.'] Marked by haste ; 
acting, moving, performed, etc. with haste. 

1. Speedy, quick, expeditious; swift, rapid (in 
action or movement) ; sndden. arch. exc. as in b. 

c X340 Cursor M. 5324 (Trin.) J>e kynge lete write lettres 
. . wij? hasty fare. X340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 1548 Gret 
hasty myscheves. .J?at tyll be world er nere command. X465 
Paston Lett. No. 508 II. 200 Lete me have word in as 
hasty tyme as ye may. c 151 r 1st Eng. Bk. Amer, (Arb.) 
Introd. 28/1 This people hathe a swyfte hasty speche. X551 
Turner Herbal t. B ij a, Thys wolfbayne of all poysones is 
the most hastye poison. 1648 Milton Tenure Kings {1650) 
59 We wish hasty ruin to all Tyrants. 1697 Drydeh Virg. 
Georg. 1. 174 When impetuous Rain Swells hasty Brooks. 
X7S6X De Foe Plague (1756) 198 A very smart and hasty 
Rain. 1770-4 A. Hunter Georg. Ess. (1803) I. 24 The 
dung of pigeons is a rich and hasty manure. x8xo Scott 
Lady of L. L xviii, The sportive toil. .Served too in hastier 
swell to show Short glimpses of a hreast of snow. 

"b. Speedy or quick on account of having little 
time; hurried. 

1590 Sir J. Smvth Disc. Weapons 5 b, A hastie retraite. 
X746 Berkelev Let. to Prior 20 May, Wks. 1871 IV. 317, I 
have written these hasty lines in no small hurry, 1750 
Grav Elegy xxv, Brushing with hasty steps the dews away. 
1834 M edwin Angler in Wales II. 113 Aberdovey, of 
which I made a hasty common-ink sketch, 1844 Wilson 
Brit. India III. 9 [He] had scarcely, .time to cast a hasty 
glance at the novel circumstances around him, 1874 L. 
Stephen Hours in Library (1892) II. i. 20 Rasselas. .is ill 
calculated for the hasty readers of to-day. 

c. Requiring haste or speed ; made in haste. 
spec, in Cookery : see also Hasty pudding. 

c 1386 Chaucer Miller** T. 359 (Harl. MS.) This axeb 
hast, and of an hasty [5 MSS. hastif] bing Men may nought 
preche or make taryyng. 1577 R Gooce Heresbach's 
Husb. iv. (1586) 184 Sommer Hony, or hasty hony, made in 
thirty daies after the tenth of June. 1657 North's Plutarch 
Add. Lives (1676) 90 He [Columbus] built a hasty Fort with 
wood and earth. 174a P. Francis Horace, Ep. 1. xvi. 91 
To purchase hesty wealth. 1883 Casselfs Did. Cookery, 
Hasty Puff. 

f d. That ripens or comes to maturity early in 
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the season ; early, forward [L. precox] : = Hast- 
ing ///. a. 2. Obs. 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. 228/2 Hastybere, corne. .trimensis. 
1523 Fitzherb. Hush. § 12 Hasty jjees .. be sowen before 
Christmasse. Bible Isa. xxviii. 4 As the hastie firuite 

before the summer. 1626 Bacon Sylva lntrod. to § 422 How- 
to make the Trees . . more Hastie and Sudden, than they 
vse to be. 1693 Evelyn De la Quint, Compl. Gard. 1. 131 
Hasty, or Forward-Cherries. 

f 2. Kager to get something done quickly ; in a 
hurry. ijn early use sometimes nearly = Ready, 
willing : cf. quick.) Usually with inf. Obs. 

c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saint s, Effame 70 His hasty lykine til 
fulfil, a 1450 Knt. de la Tour (1868) 62 No wise woman 
aught to be hasty to take upon the new noualitees of array. 
1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 376 a/2 She was hasty for to obeye 
and constaunte to suffre. a 1533 Ld. Bernrrs Hnon Ixvi. 
227 How is it that ye be so hasty to departe ? 159* Nobody 
<fr Someb. in Simpson Sch. Shafts. (1878) 1. 344 The Queene 
is not so hasty of your death. 1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, iv. 
v. 61 Is heeso hastie, that hce doth suppose My sleepe, my 
death? 1754 Foote Knights it. Wks. 1799 I. 85 'Tis partly 
to prevent bad consequences, that I am. .so hasty to match 
him. 

3. Characterized by undue quickness of action ; 
precipitate, rash, inconsiderate. 

c 1430 Lvog. Min. Poemt 223, I have harde . . That haste 
mene sholde wante no woo. c 1440 Promp* Parv. 228/2 
Hasty, .preccps. 1568 Grafton Cnron. II. 44 Hastie and 
furious of heart, and unware of perilles. 1651 Hobbes 
Leviath. 1*1. xxxvii. 237 Aptitude., to give too hasty beleefe 
to pretended Miracles. 1762 Golosm. Cit. W. ii, I .. will 
not be hasty in my decisions. 1802 Med. Jrnl. VIII. 505 
He has been led into many hasty assertions. 1875 Jowett 
Plato V. 146 Do not be hasty in forming a conclusion. 

4. Of persous or their dispositions : Quickly ex- 
cited to anger, quick-tempered, passionate, irritable. 
Of words or actions : Uttered or done In sudden 
anger or irritation. 

1526 Pilgr. Per/. (\V. de W. 1531) 93 b, Testinesse or 
impacyency, is a frayle & hasty disposycyon, or rather 
accustomed & vsed vyce of angre. 1530 Palsgr. 3x5/1 
Hast ye, disposed to be angry, a 1533 Lo. Berners Hnon 
xliiL 143 Be not dyspleasydl yf I spake eny hasty worde. 
•535 Coverdale Prov. xiv. 29 Wrath and haistie dis- 
pleasure. 16x1 Bible Ibid., Hee that is hasty of spirit, 
exalteth folly. 1781 Gibbon Decl. $ F. III. 45 The natural 
disposition of Theodosius was hasty and choleric. 1878 
Seelev Stein II. 129 Do you suppose I do not know myself 
to be hasty and irritable ? 

B. as sb. The murrain which attacks cattle. Sc. 

x8iz Agric. Survey Scot I., Caithness 200 (Jam.) Called the 
murrain (provincially hasty), because the animal dies soon 
after it is seized with it. 18x5 Ibid., Sutherland iot The 
disease called murrain or ktasty, prevailed among the black 
cattle of this county. 

t C. as adv. Hastily ; quickly, rapidly, soon. 

c 1450 Lydg. Secrees 847 Discrecyon . . That hasty wyl 
medle on nonthir syde. _ 1549 Cotnpl. Scot. vi. ^Mercurius 
. .quhilk makkis reuolutione nyne dais mair haistiar nor dois 
Venus . . is ay sene befor the soune rysing, and haisty eftir 
that the soune is cum to the vest orizon. 

D. Comb., as hasty footed, -minded, -witted. 

1590 Shaks. Mids. If. 111. ii. 200 Wee haue chid the hasty 
footed time, For parting vs. 1596 — Tarn. Shr. v. ii. 40 
An hastie witted bodie. 1736-1816 A insworth's Lat. Diet., 
Hasty-mindedjyS-rzww animi. 

t Hasty, v. Obs.exc.Sc. [f.prec] ~ Hasten. 

a 1340 Ham pole Psalter Ixxvii. 37 paire dayes fayld in 
vanyte and baire 3eris wib hastiynge [cum fcstitiacione]. 
c 1400 tr. Secreta Secret., Gov. Lordsh. (E. E. T. S.) 105 
He peyned him to hasty be Mule. 1533 Bellenden Livy 
1. (1822) 2 Thay will haisty thameself to here thir novelties 
and recent dedis. Mod. Sc. He told them to hastie, 

t Ha'styfully, adv. Obs. Corrupt form of Has- 
tively under the influence of Hasty. 

£-1500 Mehisine xxxi. 231 He putte hym emong the 
sarasyns more hastyfully than thunder falleth fro heuen. 

Hasty pudding*. A pudding made of flour 
stirred in boiling milk or water to the consistency 
of a thick batter ; in some parts applied to a simi- 
lar preparation of oatmeal (usually called 'por- 
ridge*) ; in U.S. made with Indian meal and water. 

1599 H. Buttes Dyets drie Dinner Fy, I can thinke of 
no fitter name then an hasty pudding. For I protest in so 
great haste I composed it, that [etc.]. 1600 J. Pory tr. 
Leo's Africa 11. 45 They cast barlie-meale into boiling 
water, .stirring the same.. Then setting this pap or hastie- 
pudding upon the table. 1633 Heywooo Eng. Trav. 11. 
Wks. 1874 IV. 28 Like a hastie Pudding, longer in eating, 
then it was in making. 1741 Compl. Fam.- Piece 1. ii. 160 
Take a large Pint of Milk, put to it 4 Spoonfuls of Flour . . 
and boil it into a smooth Hasty-Pudding. 1769 De Foe's 
Tour Gt. Brit. III. 243 The common Breakfasting here- 
abouts is Hasty -pudden, made of Oatmeal and Water boiled 
to a Paste. 1820 W. Irving Sketch Bk., Leg. Sleepy 
Hollow (1865) 438 Great fields of Indian corn, .holding out 
the promise of cakes and hasty pudding. 

t Ha'swed, a. Obs. [i. OE. hasu, haswe grey, 
tawny + -ed.] Marked with grey or brown. 

c 1250 Gen. $ Ex. 1723 Sep or got, haswed, arled, or grei, 
Ben don fro iacob fer a-wei. 

Hat (bset), sb. Forms : i haet, hsett, 3-8 hatt(e, 
6 (haitte, atte), 3- hat. [OE. hset, cognate with 
OFris. /tat, north.Fris. hat, hatt, hood, head-cover- 
ing ; ON. hgttr (genit. hattar, dat. hetti):—*hattuz, 
later nom. hattr, hood, cowl, turban, Sw.hatt, Da. 
hat,hatte-ha.t: cf. also Icel.hetta (i—*hatjdn-) hood. 
The OTeut. *hattuz goes back to earlier *hadnris, 
from ablaut-series had- , hdd-, whence OE. hdd Hood. 
Cf. Lith. k&das, kodas tuft or crest of a bird.] 
Vol. V. 
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1. A covering for the head ; in recent use, gener- f 
I ally distinguished from other head-gear, as a man's 

cap (or bonnet) and a woman's bonnet, by having 
a more or less horizontal brim all round the hemi- 
spherical, conical, or cylindrical part which covers 
the head. (But cylindrical i hats ' without brims 1 
are worn by some Orientals), a. as worn by men. 

£•725 Corpus Gloss. 1318 Mitra, haet. £893 K. Alfred 
Ores. iv. x. § 11 [He] bser hart on his heafde. a 1300 
Cni'sor M. 5314 On his heoed a hatt he bar. c 1400 
Maunoev. (Roxb.) xxv. 120 He doffe* his hatte. a 1400-50 | 
Alexander 2981 Some in stele plates With hard hattes on 
pair heddez. # 1484 Caxton Chivalry vi. 60 The hatte of 
steel or yron is gyuen to the knyght to sygnefye shamefast- 
nes. 1556 Chrotu Gr. Friars (Camden) 81 He was com- 
mandyd to pot of hys atte. 1585 T. Washington tr. 
Nicfwlays Voy. in. i. 69 h, Wearing on their heads a hygh 
yealow hatte made after the fashion of a suger loofe. 1694 
Wood Lift 8 Oct. (O. H. S.) III. 469 Dr. Henry Aldrich.. 

I spoke against hatts turnd up on one side. 1787 1 G. Gam- 
bado* Acad. Horsemen (1809) 29, I never admired a 
round hat, but with a large wig it is insupportable. 1879 
Spotfs Encyel. Ittdust. Arts 1102 The feature which dis- 
tinguishes the * hat 1 from other forms of head-dress is the 
possession of a hrim. 

b. as worn by women. 
£1470 Henry Wallace 1. 242 A wowyn quhyt hatt scho 
brassit on with all. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems lxxvii.44 
Madinis . . With quhyt hattis all browderit rycht bravfelie]. 
1597 Shaks. Lover's CompL 31 Some [hair], untuck'd, ' 
descended her sheaved hat. 1598 — Merry W. iv. ii. 78 I 
There's her thrum'd hat, and her muffler too. 1784 Cow per 
Task 1. 536 In cloak of satin trimmed With lace, and hat with 

. splendid riband bound. 1849 C. Bronte Shirley vii, * I want 
to finish trimming my hat ' (bonnet she meant). 1855 Tenny- 
son Maud i. xx. 1, The hahit, hat and feather, Or the frock 

! and gypsy bonnet . . nothing can be sweeter Than maiden 
Maud m either. 1864 Sala in Daily Tel. 10 June, By the 
way, they call a lady's dress here [New York] a 'robe *, and 
a bonnet^ a c hat '. 1881 Grant White Eng. Without $ 
Within ii. 55 A bonnet has strings, and a hat has not, 

2. With qualifying words : a. specifying the ma- 
terial, shape, or kind of hat, the place or occasion 
on which it is worn, etc., e.g. beaver, felt, silk, 
straw hat; high, tall {chimney-pot, stove-pipe, top) 
hat, the ordinary cylindrical silk hat of the 19th c; 
opera, tennis hat. See these words ; also Billy- 
cock, Cocked, Crush-hat, Wide awake, etc. 

c 1430 Lydg. Min. Poems (1840) 105 Fyne felt hattes or 
spectacles to reede. 1540 Old City Aec. Bk. in Archseol. 
Jrnl. XL! 1 1, iij straw hats. 1585 T. Washington tr. 
Nichotay's Voy. 111. xvi. 101 Covering their head with a felt 
hatte. 1837 C. Newton in Whittock Bk. Trades (1842) 
294 When tne outer batt is considerably finer than the inner 
one, the retailer terms it a * plated hat . 1838 Penny Cycl. 
XII. 64/1 There are three descriptions or qualities of hats 
made of wool, viz. beaver-hats, plate-hats, and felt-hats. 

i Ibid., Silk-hats are composed of a form made of chip or of 
felt, and covered with woven silk plush or shag. 1830 H. 
Ainsworth Jack Sheppardi, He wore a three-cornered hat, 
a sandy-coloured scratch wig. 1874 T. HAaoY Far fr. 
Madding Crowd (1889) 334 He now wears .. a tall hat a- 

j Sundays. 1886 Mrs. E. Kennard Girl in Brown Habit viii. 

I (1888) 67 Sooner or later, hunting hats all meet with the same I 

j fate. 1896 Westm. Gaz. 29 Dec. 8/1 The first high hat, it | 
is said, was worn by John Hetherington, a haberdasher, 
who was in business on the Strand in London. . . It is to be 
remembered, however, that the beaver hat preceded the 
silk hat, and the modern top hat is only the successor of the 
hat with a sloping body commonly worn in the seventeenth 
century. 

b. With the name of some person known to 
have habitually worn or to have been represented 
in snch a hat, or of some artist (Rubens, Gains- 
borough) fond of depicting snch. 

) 1889 N. F. Reddall Fact, Fancy, tf Fable 309 He pre- ! 
sented all of the refugees . . with ' Kossuth ' hats. 1800 
Carmichakl In God's Way 111. i. 127 A tall man in light 

j clothes and with a Stanley hat on. 1891 Dobson Hogarth 

! 100 A red-haired lady in a Pamela hat and white dress. I 
1891 E. Castle Consequences II. 259 A young woman .. 
with a large black Rubens hat. 1893 Georgiana Hill Hist. [ 

, Eng. Dress II. 254 Anglesea hat with the bell-shaped [ 
crown. D'Orsay hat with ribbed silk binding and a large 
bow to the band. 

3. A head-dress showing the rank or dignity of 
the wearer ; esp. a cardinal's hat (see Cardinal sb. 
Ill) ; whence tra?isf, the office or dignity of a car- 
dinal ; called also red hat. 

Hat of Estate, cap of estate (Halliw.). t Hat of Main- 

' ienancc : see Maintenance. 

a 1352 Minot Poems (Hall) viii. 41 Cardinales with hattes 
rede. 1431 in Rogers Agric. <$• Prices III. 496/1 Fur to 
Mayor's hat. 1597-8 Bp. li.AU.Sat. v. iii. 85 The red hat that 
tries the luckless main. 1599 Sandys Europte Spec. (1 632) 1 50 
Who.. with dispensation from the Pope would resigne uppe 
their Hattes. 1690 Load. Gaz. No. 2540/1 The Pope, in a 
publick Consistory, gave the Hats to nine of the new Car- 
dinals. 1727-51 Chambers Cycl. s.v., Pope Innocent IV. 
first made the hat the symbol or cognizance of the cardinals, 
injoining them to wear a red hat, at all ceremonies and pro- 
cessions, as a token of their being ready to spill their blood 

1 for Jesus Christ. 1755 Scots Mag. Jan. 13/2 There are . . 
fifteen hats vacant in the sacred college. 1850 Ld. Hol gh- 

] ton in Reid Life (1890) I. 445 Wiseman proceeds to Rome 

I to get his hat. 18.. Knight Crovm Hist. Eng. 133 The 
pope bestowed on him the red hat. 1884 G. B. Malleson 
Battle-Fields Germany viii. 229 The electoral hat of 

j Brandenburg. 

4. Felting, such as is used in felt hats. 

1794. Sporting Mag. III. 193 Giving a preference to 
j wadding made of hat. 

5. Phrases and locutions : a. Referring to the 
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custom of uncovering the head as a mark of 
reverence, courtesy, or salutation (often reduced to 
a momentary taking off, raising, or touching of the 
hat). Hat in hand, with the head uncovered in 
respect ; obsequiously, servilely. Cf. Cap sbA 4 g. 

1593 Donne Sat. i. (R.), That, when thou meet'st one . . 
Dost search, and, like a needy broker, prize The silk and 
gold he wears, and to that rate, So high or low, dost raise 
thy formal hat. a 1659 Cleveland Poems, etc. (1677) 98 
He is punctual in exacting your Hat. c 1660 Wood Life 
(O. H. S.) I. 299 The common civility of a hat. 1722 De 
Foe Cot. Jack (1840) 247, I. .gave you my hat as I passed 
you. 1725 — Voy. round World (1840) 97 The governor. . 
gave them the compliment of his hat and leg. 1848 
Thackeray Van. Fair (1875) III. iii. 27 To compliment 
Mrs. Crawley, .with a profound salute of the liat. 1851 — 
Eng. Hum., Congreve (1858) 65 John Dennis was hat in 
hand to Mr. Congreve. 1884 Black Jud. S/iaks. v, Rais- 
ing his hat and bowing. 1884 Mrs. Ewing Mary's Meadoxo 
i. (i886> 12 The Scotch gardener touched his hat to me. 

b. Referring to the collecting of money in a hat 
by street minstrels or similar performers : hence, 
to send round the hat, go round with the hat, etc., 
applied contemptuously to the collection of money 
by personal solicitation for charitahle or benevolent 
purposes. 

1857 [Remembered in colloquial use]. 1870 Lowell Among 
my Bks. Ser. 1. (1882) 370 After passing round the hat in 
Europe and America, a 1878 C. J. Mathews in Daily News 
11 Sept. (1804) 4/7 It was easy enough to make the hat go 
round, but the difficulty was to get any one to put an3'thing 
in it. 1890 Fenn Lady Maude's Mania xx$. 331 Allow me to 
take round the hat for coppers. 1891 Morning Post 10 Jan. 
4/6 Dispatching men to send round the hat in America. 

C. Miscellaneous phrases : Bad hat : a scape- 
grace. Black hat (Australian slang) : a newly- 
arrived immigrant. As black as (one's) hat : abso- 
lutely black. By this hat, my hat to a halfpenny, fll 
bet a hat : common forms of asseveration. A brick 
in (otic's) hat (U.S.): overcome with liquor. (His) 
hat covers (his) family, etc. : said of one who is 
alone in the world, and has to provide only for 
h i msel f. Hats to be disposed of : lives lost. Pll eat 
my {old Rowley 's) hat: an asseveration stating one's 
readiness to do this, if an event of which one is 
certain should not occur. To hang up one's hat : 
see Hang v. 28 b. To be in a {the) hat: to be in 
a fix. To tlirow up one's hat : i.e. in token of joy ; 
cf. Cap sb.i 9. 

1588 Shaks. L. L. L. v. ii. 563 My hat to a halfe-penie, 
Pompey prooues the best Worthie. 1598 — Merry W. 1. i. 
173 By this hat, then he in the red face had it. 1710 Brit. 
Apollo III. No. 95. 2/1 Three Stumps in her Head . . as 
Black as my Hat. C1758 Chesterf. Lett. (1702) IV. 
ccexxxv. 131 It is by no means a weak place; and I fear 
there will be many hats to be disposed of before it is taken. 
£1825 Houlston Tracts II. xlviii. 11 With his face as black 
as your hat. 1837 Dickens Pickw. xlii, ' If 1 knew as little 
of life as that, Id eat my hat and swallow the buckle 
whole. 1 1849 Longf. Kavanagh xxix, Her husband . . often 
came home very late, * with a brick in his hat as Sally 
expressed it. 1854 Dickens Hard T.t+z They would say, 
1 While my hat covers my family \ .1 have only one to feed. 
188a Mrs. Croker Proper Pride III. i. 6 I'm in a most 
awful hat this time, and no mistake. 1882 Mrs. Riddell 
Daisies $ B. II. 239 1 Hat covers his family, don't it ? ' 4 He 
has no one belonging to him I ever heard of.' 1884 Besant 
Childr. Gibeon it. xxxii, There are always bad hats in every 
family. 1887 R. M. Praed Longleat of Korralbyn xxviii. 
277 I'd never let it be said that a black hat had cut me 
out. 1887 Miss E. E. Money Lift. Dutch Maiden II. 
viii. 148 (Farmer) If you don't run up against him next day 
..you may eat your hat ! 1887-9 T. A. Trollope What I 
remember '111. 169 The man whose estate lies under his hat 
need never tremble before the frowns of fortune. 1897 T. M. 
Healy in Daily News 22 Jan. 3/3 The Irish farmer would 
throw up his hat on learning that hostilities had broken out. 

II. In various technical uses. 

6. a. The layer of tan-bark spread on the top of 
a pile of hides with interposed bark filling a tan-pit. 
b. Metallurgy. A depression in the tunnel-head of 
a smelting- furnace to detain the gases (Knight 
Diet. Mech. 1875). c. In Soap-making \ A de- 
pressed chamber in the bottom of a copper (see 
quot. 1885). 

1853 C. Morfit Tanning, etc. 208 When the skins have 
all been imbedded in the tan, they are to be covered with a 
six inch stratum of bark, technically termed the hat. 1885 
W. L. Carpenter Soap <$■ Candles vi. 156 The copper, 
provided with a 'hat'.. to receive impurities that subside. 

7. The pileus of a fungus. 

1886 in Syd. Soc. Ltx. 1887 Lancet 11 June 1215/2 
Different parts of the mushroom contain more or less albu- 
men, the 'hat '..having twice as much as the stem. 

III. attrib. and Comb. 

8. In sense : * Forming part of a hat as hat- 
brim, -crown, -leaf -lining, -plush, -spring; * lor 
supporting or holding hats*, as hat-peg, -pin, -rack, 
-rail, -shelf, -shop ; also in other connexions. 

1859 Dickens T. Two Cities 1. ii, To. .shake the wet out 
of his *hat-brim. ^ 1670 Cotton Espernon 11. viu. 402 Leav- 
ing an orifice bigger than a *Hat Crown, c 1813 Mrs. 
Sherwood Stories Ch, Catech. xvi. 142 Philip took a pair 
of scissars, and hid them in his hat-crown. 1829 Btackiv. 
Mag. XXVI. 76 The heavy shot . . carrying off an entire 
whisker, a very small portion of ear, and a rather larger 
portion of *hat-leaf from the policeman. 1838 Dickens O. 
Twist xliii, To hang 'em up to their own *hat-pegs. 1891 J. O. 
Hobbes Some Emotions 137 1 Would you like that *hat-pin ? ' 
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she said. 187a MAaK Twain Innoc. Abr. xxxi. 241 A sort of 
vestibule, where they used to keep the *hat-rack. iBSSIlluslr. 
Lond. Neivs Christm. No. 14/3 Steadying himself with one 
hand upon the *hat-rail of the [railway] carriage. 1896 Daily 
News 21 Jan. 2/1 The programmes, and the *hat-shelves for 
the guests. 1802 Hoyvells Mercy 37 She had been one of the 
hat-shop hands. 1858 Simmonds Diet. Trade, * Hat-spring 
Maker, a manufacturer of springs for light opera or closing-up 
hats. 1794 Sporting Mag. III. 193 It may be preferred to 

* hat- wadding. 

9. obj. and obj. genitive, as hat-bearer, -dresser, 
-dyer; hat-doffing, -tipping, -turning-, hat-sizing, 
-wearing adjs. Also Hat-maker, -making. 

1891 Miss Dqwie Girl in /Carp, a 16 Graceful *hat-doffings 
and hand-kissings. 1640 Canterbury Marriage Licences 
(MS.), John Lewknor of Canterbury, *hat-dresser. 1709 
Lond. Gas. No. 4580/4 Brian Thompson, of London, *Hat- 
dyer. 1848 Sir J. C. Wilkinson Daltnatia, etc. I. 167 
*Hat«wearing townspeople. 

10. Special combs. : hat-hody, the unshaped or 
partly shaped piece of felt from which a hat is 
formed; hat-brush, a soft brush for brushing 
hats ; hat- card, a card worn in the ribbon of 
a hat by a partisan in sport or politics ; 7 hat- 
commoner (see qaot) ; hat-conformator = Cox- 
formator ; hat-die =■= hat-mould ; hat-frame (see 
quot.) ; hat-grip, a device for holding a hat on 
the head ; hat-guard, a string or cord to prevent 
a hat from being blown away; hat-homage, 
f -honour, reverence shown by removing the hat, 
a phrase in use among the early Quakers; hat- 
mould, the die on which a hat or bonnet is formed 
or shaped by pressing ; hat-palm (also chip-hat 
palm), a name for Thrinax argentea and Copemicia 
cerifera, the leaves of which are used for making 
hats ; hat-pi eoe, (a) a metal skull-cap worn 
under the hat as defensive armour, (b) a coin of 
James VI on which the king is represented wearing 
a hat ; hat-plant, an East Indian plant (&schy- 
nomene aspera) of the bean family, yielding a very 
tough pith which is made into hats, hottles, etc. ; 
+ hat-respect » hat-honour ; hat-roller (see 
quot.) ; hat-shag, woven silk plush for silk hats ; 
f hat-shaker ; hat-stand, a standing piece of fur- 
niture for hats to be hung on ; hat-string — hat- 
guard; hat-tree, a hat-stand with projecting arms 
for hats and coats; f k&t- worship hat-homage. 
See also Hat-band, -block, -box, etc 

1845 Penny Cycl. Suppl. I. 245/2 Very soft brushes, such 
as *hat«hrushes. 189a Tiff us 24 Nov. 8/4 * Hat-cards . . were 
distributed and worn by hundreds on the polling day. 1803 
Gradus ad Cant abr. (Farmer), *Hat Commoner, the son of 
a Nobleman, who wears the gown of a Fellow Commoner 
with a hat. 1858 Simmonds Diet. Trade, *Hat-frame, 
cross-bars of wood placed round three or four dozen hats in 
sending them out for home sale. 1896 B'ham Weekly Post 
6 June 1/8 A *hat-grip which will make it possible to wear 
a straw hat in a gale of wind. 1851 Dixon W. Perm vi. (1872) 
50 *Hat-homage is our social creed. 1669 Penh (title) No 
Cross, No Crown : or Several Sober Reasons against ♦Hat- 
Honour, Titular-Respects, You to a Single Person. 1677 
G. Fox in Jrnl. (1852) II. 206 If this hat- honour, and shew- 
ing the bare head, be an invention of men, and not from God. 
1885 Laoy BaASSEY The Trades x. 177 Sometimes called 
. . the thatch-palm, and the *hat-palm. 1599 in Pitcairn 
Crim.^ Trials Scott. 1 1. 09 False *hat-peiceis, pistulettis and 
crownis, 1664-5 Pepys Diary 6 Mar., I saw him try on his 
huff coat and *hat-piece covered with black velvet. 1669 
Penh No Cross ix. § 25 Honour was from the Beginning, hut 

* Hat-respects, and most Titles, are of late. 1863 Gresi.ey 
Coal Mining Gloss., * Hat Rollers, cast iron or steel rollers, 
shaped lik^. a hat, revolving up in a vertical pin, for guiding 
incline hauling ropes round curves. x6o8 Post Man 12-14 
Apr. (N. & Q.), Joseph Briant, a *Hatshaker. 1857 Hitches 
Tom lirmun 1. iv, The * hat -stand (with a whip or two stand, 
ingupin it). 2892 F. M. Crawpord Three Fates II. 162 There 
is no more romance about her than there is in a hatstand. 
1858 THoaEAU Maine W. (1894) xi8 Used for ornamental 
*hat-trees, together with deer's horns, in front entries. 174a 
Note on Popes Dune. iv. 205 The *hat worship, as the 
Quakers call it, is an abomination to that sect. 

Hat, v. [f. Hat sb.~\ trails. To cover with a 
hat ; to furnish or provide with a hat. Also, to 
bestow the cardinal's hat upon. 

4:1430 Pilgr. Lyf Manlwde 11. exxii. (1869) 121 Al be it I 
be mantel led and wel hatted. 1598 Flohio, Incapellarc . . 
to hat one. 1852 W. Jerdan Autobiog. II. xiii. 164 We had 
..hatted and cloaked ourselves. 1885 £oston(Mass.) Jrnl. 
31 July 1/6 The Pope . . held a public consistory, .at which 
the newly appointed Cardinals were hatted. 1891 Annie 
Thomas Thai Affair 1. x. 171 Miss Polthuan hats and veils 
herself. 

b. To place one's hat on (a seat) so as to claim it. 
1888 Philad. Times :o Apr. (Cent.), Twenty seats had . . 
been hatted before noon to secure them for the d eh ate. 

Hat, obs. f. Hate sb. and v., Hight v., Hot a. ; 
obs. pa. t. Hit ; north, f. Hote sb. promise ; obs. 
var. of At prep, and rel. ( = that). < 

Hatable, var. of Hateable. 

Hatare, var. Hateb sb. 1 

Ha-tband, hat-band. 

1. A band or narrow ribbon pnt round a hat above 
the brim. 

1412-13 Durh. MS. Aim. Roll, Pro hatbandys de serico 
mgro, ijj. 155a Huloet, Hatte baode, j/;Va. 1594 H. Deane 
in Lismore Papers Ser. w. {1887) 1. 8 A hat-bande, with xviij 
gowlde buttons, 1623 Dk. Buckhm. in Ellis Orig. Lett. 
Ser. 1. III. 146 He haih neyther chaine nor hathand. 1685 
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Lond. Gaz. No. 2094/4 A Hat, with a Black and Gold \ 
coloured Silk Hatband of the new twisted fashion. 1726 
Amheast Terrir Fit. xlvi. 247 Flapping hats with silver hat- 
bands. 1834 L. Ritchie Wand, by Seine 105 Louis XI .. 
loaded even his hat-band with medals of the saints. 

b. Phrase. As queer {light, odd, etc' as Dick's 
(or Nick's) hatband. 

(Dick or Nick was prob. some local character or half-wit, 
whose droll sayings were repeated. See Notes <J- Queries 
8lh ser. XII. 37, et seq.) 

1796 Gbose Diet. Vulg. T. s.v. Dick, 1 am as queer as Dick's 
hatband ; that is, out of spirits, or don't know what ails me. 
[Nciocastle form £-1850. As queer as Dick's (Nick's) hat- 
band, that went nine times round and wouldn't meet. J 

f C. Gold hatband : a nobleman at the Univer- 
sity ; a ( tnft \ Obs. 

1618 Eable Microcosm., Yng. Gent. Univ. (Arb.) 45 His 
companion is ordinarily some stale fellow, that ha's beene 
notorious for an Ingle to gold hathands. 1889 Gentl. Mag. 
Tune 598 Noblemen at the universities, since known as 
'tufts , because of the gold tuft or tassle to their cap, were 
tben known as gold hatbands. 

2. A band of crape or other dark material worn 
round the hat as a sign of mourning. 

1598 Tofte Alba (1880) 74 To Hatband black. .This sable 

Slace doth fit you best to mourne. 1667 Pepvs Diary 3 1 Dec, 
1y uncle Thomas, with a mourning hat-band on for his 
daughter Mary.^ 1702 Order in Council 8 Mar. in Lond. Gaz. 
No. 3791/4 It will be allowed as full and proper Mourning, to 
wearHatbands of Black English Alamode covered with Black 
Crape. 1806 A. Duncan Nelson's Fun. 18 Six mourners, in 
scarfs and hathand s. 1886 J[. K. J erome Idle Thoughts (1 889) 
32 The undertaker's mute in streaming hat-band. 

3. Comb., as hatband-hater, -maker. 
1602 H<rw to Choose Gd. Wife fr. Bad 1. iii. in Harl. 

Dodsley IX. 17 A hatband-hater, and a busk-point wearer. 
1632 Star Chamb. Cases (Camden) 115 A. B. of London, 
Cittizen and Hatband-maker. 17*0 S tow's Surv. (1754) II. 
v. xv. 334/1 The master, wardens, and assistants of the in- 
corporated company of Hat band Makers of London. 

Ha*t-block. [See Block sb. 4 a.] A form or 
mould upon which a man's hat is shaped. Hence 
hat-block maker, turner. 

1723 Lond. Gaz. No. 6192/9 Thomas Bossworth . . Hat- 
Block Turner. 1838 Simmonos Diet. Trade, Hat-block 
maker, a manufacturer of the solid wooden shapes used in 
blocking or forming hats. 

Hat-box. A box adapted to hold a hat or 
hats ; esp. as in quot 1794.. 

1794 W. Felton Carriages (1801) I. 219 A Hat-box is a 
convenience for carrying hats, made of stout leather, in the 
exact form of a hat. 1891 Mrs. Oliphant Mem. L. 
Oliphant II. xi. 152 Standing before a table on which his 
hat-box answered the purpose of a desk. 

Comb. 1884 Lond. P. O. Directory, Hat Box Makers. 

Hat-case. = Hat-box. 

1598 Flobio, Porta beretta, a capcase, a hat case. x66a 
DavnEN Wild Gallant 1. ii, The hat-case must be disposed 
under the bed. 1670 Lond. Gaz. No. 523/4 A square large 
Box . . with a leather Hat-case upon it. 1890 Store CataL 
Mar. 1384 Square Hat Cases in Solid Leather. 

Comb. 1884 Lond. P. O. Directory, Hat Case Makers. 

Hatch (hretj), sb, 1 Forms: 1 hcec(o, 3-7 
hacche, 4 hach, hachch, 4-6 hache, 5-7 hatche, 
6 acche, 6- batch, fi. 1 hec(c, 5 hecche, hetche, 
5-6 hech(e. [OE. hxc, genit. htecce, less com- 
monly h& (the umlaut of a before cc being gener- 
ally & instead of g: Sievers § 89. 1 Anm. 1) :— 
WGer. *hakfd- : cf. MLG. heck, Du. hek (in Kilian 
hecke, heck), Da. hekke rack in a stable, Sw. hack. 
Ulterior history and original signification obscure. 
The variant OE. forms gave hatch (sometimes 
hetch) in southern and midl. Eng. ; Heck and 
sometimes hack (Hack sb.%) in north, dial.] 

L A half-door, gate, or wicket with an open space 
above ; the lower half of a divided door, which 
may be closed while the upper half is open. Also 
formerly, and still dial., any small gate or wicket. 

(It is doubtful whether the masc. word in quot. 1015 
belongs here.) 

[1015 in Earle Land Charters 393 Of 3am haecce to 
Dudemasres hele . . swa eft innon dane haecc] 106a in 
Thorpe Dipl. sEvi Sax. 395 Of bare hlype to bare ealden 
wude haecce. a 1*50 Chvl <$• Night. 1056 Thu come sone to 
than hacche. 1393 Langl. P. PI. C. xvn. 335 t>auh ich my 
by-lyue sholde begge a-boute at mennes haccnes. c 1465 
E. E. Misc. (Warton Club) 60 Som . . lepe over the hache, 
They had no tyme to seche the lache. 1521 MS. Ace. St. 
John's Hosp., Canterb., For hangyng of an acche at Syster 
Sawyers yd. 1595 Shaks. John 1. i. 171 In at the window, 
or else ore the hatch. 1687 T. Brown Lib. Consc. in Dk. 
Buckhm.' s Wks. (1705) II. 126 Affairs were come to that 
pass, that he durst hardly show his Nose over his hatch. 
1688 R. Holme Armoury 111. 336/1 An Hatch . .is a diminu- 
tive Field Gate, .only to let a single Beast in and out of the 
Field, .also for Milk Maids to go in and out safely without 
Climing or going over Stiles. 1700 Tyrrell Hist. Eng. 1 1. 
900 A poor. .Scholar begging for some Relief at the Kitchen- 
Hatch. 1879 Trollope J. Caldiga te (1880) 17 He.. passing 
by the well-known buttery hatches, looked into the old hall 
for the last time. 

fi. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 231/z Hec, hek, or hetche, or a 
dore (A", hecche, 5. heke, or hech), ant tea. c 1456 Turnam. 
Tottenham 205 Sum on dores, and some on hech. a 15Z9 
Skelton Dk. Albany 155 Go begge a byt Of brade, at ylke 
mannes heche. 

f b. fig. esp. in proverbial phrase, To keep (set, 
have) a hatch before the door : to keep silence. Obs. 

1555 R. Smith in Foxe^l. A> ^.(1684 > III. 3 36/2 Seeing God 
hath given a Tongue. And put it under power : The surest 
way it is to set A hatch before the door. 1579 Gqsson Sch. 
Abuse (Arb.) 53, I wish that euery rebuker shaulde place a 
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! hatch before the doore. 1588 Greene Pandoslo (1607) 21 
Tush (quoth his wife) profite is a good hatch before the 
dore. xS94 Knacke to Ktunve in Hazl. Dodsley VI. 535, 
1 say no more, Tis good to have a hatch before the door. 

c. 'Salt-making term. The door of a furnace' 
{Cheshire Gloss. t886). 
1 2. A hay-rack ; — Heck sb* 3. Obs, 
CX420 Antttrs of Arth. xxxv, Hay hely thay hade in 
haches vn-hijte [Donee MS. in haches on hight], 

3. Naul. f a. Formerly (in //., rarely sing.), A 
movable planking forming a kind of deck in ships ; 
hence, also, the permanent deck. Obs. Hence Under 
hatches = below deck ; -[over hatch = overboard, 
b. Now (since deck has become the term for the 
permanent covering of the hold), A trap-door 
or grated framework covering the openings in the 
deck called hatchways. (The phr. under hatches 
is now associated with the last sense.) 

13. . E. E. A Hit. P. C. 179 A lodes-mon lyjtly lep vnder 
hachches. c 1350 Will. Palerne 27 70 [Theyl husked hem bobe 
sone aboue behacches. c 1385 Chaucer L. G. W. 648 Cleo- 
patra, He pouryth pesyn up on the hachis sledere. 1495-7 
Naval Acc. Hen. VII '177 For x dossen Candell .. bought & 
spent vnder the haches in tyme of Reparacion of the sayd 
Ship. 15. . Egyngccourtc 110 in Hazl. E.P.P. 11. 97 With 
theyr takyls they launched many a longe bote, And ouer 
hache threw them in to the strenme. 1530 pALSGa. 229/2 
Hatche of a shippe, t iliac, trappe. 1548 Hall Chron., 
Hen. VIII, 15 lhe Scottes foughte sore on the hatches. 
155a Huloet, Hatche of a shyppe where they walke, 
pergula. 1573-80 Baret Alv.H 223 The hatches, or deckes 
in a ship, where men stand to fight, catastroma. 1581 L. 
Aloersey in Hakluyt Voy. (1589)178 Vp I went to the top 
of the hatches. 158a N. Lichefielo tr. Castan/udd's Conq.E. 
Ind. xxv. 64 a, Commaunded him to prison vnder the hatches. 
1588 Greene Pandosto (1843) 48 The maryners lay and slept 
upon the hatches. 1594 Shaks. Rich. Ill, 1. iv. 17 We 
pae'd along Vpon the giddy footing of the Hatches. 1598 
W. Phillips Linschoten in Arb. Gamer HI. 19 They have 
..cabins above the hatches. 161 1 CoTca., Tillac, the 
Orelop, or Arloup, or, more generally, the hatches of a ship. 
1617 Minsheu Ductor, The Hatches of a shippe, so called 
because they fall to like an hatch of a doore. 1700 Drvoen 
Ceyx <J- Alcyone 146 Seas tmpell'd by winds . . Assault the 
sides and o'er the hatches tow'r. 176a Falconer Shipior. 
11. 382 Then burst the hatches off. 1825 J. Neal Bro. 
Jonathan II. 298 When.. we came to heave the hatches, we 
found him. 1869 C. Gibbon R. Gray vii, The object crawled 
along the deck to the hatchway of the hold, raising the 
hatch cautiously, and disappeared. 

p. %a 1400 Morte Arth. 3683 Owt of botes on burde was 
busked with stonys, Bett down of be beste, brystis the 
betches. 1513 Douglas JE net's v. xiv. 19 End fang the 
hechis lyand heir and thairis. 

C. A sqnare or oblong opening in the deck, by 
which cargo is lowered into the hold ; a hatchway. 

1793 Sm eaton Edy stone L. % 99 He was going to see the 
covers of the Hatches of forty of the fish ships ..nailed 
down. 1873 Act 36 <5- 37 Vict. c. 88 Sched. 1, Hatches with 
open gratings, instead of the close hatches which are usual 
in merchant vessels. 

4. fig. Under (the) hatches : Down in position or 
circumstances ; in a state of depression, humilia- 
tion, subjection, or restraint ; down out of sight. 

c 1550 Dice-Play (Percy Soc) 21 Ye have .. brought your- 
self, .so far under the hatches, .that ye cannot find the way 
to rise again. x6zx Burton Anat. Mel. x. ii. iv. yi. (.1651) 
156 If he be poor .. he is under hatches, dejected, rejected 
and forsaken. 1649 Milton Eikon. xxvii. 511 In this servile 
condition to have kept us still under hatches. 1678-9 
Foulkes Alarm Sinn. 7 Conscience has been kept under 
hatches. 1710 in Hearne Collect. 7 Mar. (O. H. S.) II. 356 
The Whigs must, .think the Church under Hatches. 1818 
Keats Lett. Wks. 3889 III. 143 It is impossible to live in a 
country which is continually under hatches. 

5. Iransf. a. An opening in the floor of a timber- 
shed or other building, which is covered by a trap- 
door ; also, the trap-door itself. 

1888 in Ward $ Lock's Techn. Diet. 
fb. Mining. An opening made in the ground. 
1671 Phil. Trans. VI. 2099 We sink.. an Essay hatch (an 
orifice made for the search of a vein). 1753 Chambers Cycl. 
Supp., Hatches . . used in Cornwal, to express any of the 
openings of the earth, either into mines, or in search of them. 

6. A flood-gate or sluice. See also quot. 1727-51. 
1531-a Act 23 Hen. VIII. c. 8 § 1 All the sand, stones, 

graucll, and robell digged about.. the said tin, there to be 
wholly and surely kept, by the said hatches and ties, out and 
from the said fresh nuers or water-courses. 1587 [see Flood- 
hatch]. 1669 WoaxioGE Syst. Agric. (1681) 326 Hatches, 
Flud -gates placed in the water to obstruct its Current. 
1727-51 CuAMBEas Cycl., Hatcfies. .the word is particularly 
used for certain dams, or mounds., to prevent the water that 
issues from the stream-works, and tin«washes in Cornwal, 
i from running into the fresh rivers. 1758 Descr. Thames 60 
The Navigation . .was impeded by Hatches, Stopps and 
Wears. 1840 Col. Hawker Diary (iZ^ II. 187 The water 
suddenly abated, and we then opened the doors, and let it 
pour from the rooms as from a mill hatch. 1879 Jefperies 
Wild Life in S. Co. 107 The farmers lower down the brook 
pull up the hatches to let the flood pass. 

7. ' A contrivance for trapping salmon ' (Smyth 
Sailor's Word-bk. 1867). Cf. Heck sb. 1 2. 
# 1826 J. Thomson Etym. Eng. Wds. s.v., A salmon caught 
in a machine called a hek or hatch. 

8. A wooden bed-frame. ? Obs. 
a 183a Scott (Webster 1864), A rude wooden stool, and 

still ruder hatch or bed-frame. 

9. all rib. and Comb., as (sense 1) t halch- 
stecul\ (3) hatch-man, -nail, -noup, -ring; (3 c) 
halch-hecul, -ladder-, hatch-bar, hatch-deck (see 
qucts.) ; hatch -gate, (a) a wicket, (b) = sense 6. 
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1828 Webster s.v. Hatch, The grate or frame of cross-bars 
laid over the opening in a ship's deck, now called *lurtch- 
bars. 1W7 S.MVTH Sailor's Word-bk., Hatch-bars, to secure 
the hatches. Ibid., * Hatch-deck, gun hrigs had hatches in- 
stead of lower decks. 1824 Miss IMitforo Village Ser. 1. 
(1863)74 We reached the *haich gate, with the white cottage 
beside it. 1867 F. Francis Angling iii. (1880) 89 Some lock 
or hatch-gate. 1894 Hall Caine Manxman v. iii, The sea 
..washedthe faces of the men as they sat in oilskins on the 
*hatch-head. 1465 Mann. fy Househ. Exp. 201 Item, for 
iiij. c. *hache nayle, xvj. d. 1785 Gentl. Mag. LV. 1. 429 
Ventilators . . placed at the fore, main, and mizen *hatch- 
noup. 1c 147S Hunt. Hare 261 Thei myghtt not passe the 
dure threscwold, Nor lope ouer the *hache-styd. 

Hatch, sb? [f. Hatch v?\ The action of 
hatching, incubation ; that which is hatched ; a 
brood (of young). 

1629 Gaule Holy Madn. 244 A Serpent of a Difficult 
hatch, and dangerous. 1797-1804 Bewick Brit. Birds 
(1847) 1. 14s These birds make a second hatch. 1859 
Darwin Orig. Spec, ix. (1878) 240 Two hybrids from the 
same parent but from different hatches. 1875 Whyte Mel- 
ville Katerfelto ii. (1876) 15 If she addles all these as she 
addled the last hatch, I 11 forswear keeping fowls. 1894 
Field 9 June 832/1 There was a good hatch of Mayfly, and 
the fish were taking them fairly well. 
fig. 1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, 111. i. 86 Such things become the 
Hatch and Brood of Time. 160a — Ham. Hi. l 174 There's 
something in his soule, O're which his Melancholly sits on 
brood, And I do doubt the hatch, and the disclose Will be 
some danger. 1624 F. White Rept. Fisher 297 The canon- 
izing of Saints by Popes is of a latter hatch. 

Hatch, sb$ Also 7 hache. [f. Hatch v.'- 2 ] 
An engraved line or stroke ; esp. one of those by 
which shading is represented in an engraving. 

1658 Sir T. Browne Gard. Cyrus iL no Sculptors id their 
strongest shadows . . do draw their double Haches. 1662 
Evelyn Ckalcogr. \. 1x8 The conducting of Hatches and 
stroaks, whether with pen, point, or Graver. Ibid. v. 129 
To discern an Original print from a Copy print, .is a knack 
very easily attain'd ; because 'tis almost impossible to imitate 
every hatch, and to make the stroaks of exact and equal 
dimensions. 1747 Creed in Phil. Trans. XLI V. 449 Sounds 
of minute Duration will be expressed by the Pencils oy small 
Hatches geometrically proportion'd to those Durations. 
1811 Self Instructor 524 Working in hatches with a middling 
full pencil. 1855 tr. Labarte's Arts Mid. Ages iv. 180 He 
uses hut few hatches in his shadows. 

t Hatch, sbA Obs. [a. F. hache hatchet : see 
Hache.] A hatchet. 

1704 in B. Church Hist. Philips War (1867) II. 132, 100 
large Hatches or light Axes made pretty broad. 17x6 Ibid. 
(1865) I. 33 To run upon them with their Hatches. 1810 
NavalChron. XXIV. 197 To demand three whale teeth and 
twelve hatches for their ransom. 

f Hatch, sbfi Obs. [? var. of Hitch.] A knot. 

1688 R. Holme Armoury 111. 288/2 At a Hundred threds 
round the Reel. .Housewives make a Hatch as some call it, 
or a Knot, or an Hank. 

Hatch, sbfi Curling. - Hack 2 b. 

a. 1812 [see Hack sb. 1 2 h]. 

Hatch, v.* Forms : 3 pa. t. ha^te, 4 pa. pple. 
y-haht, i-hey3t,5 haughte; 4 6 hacehe, 5 hetch, 
5-6 hatche, 7 hach, 6- hatch. [Early ME. 
hacche{n, pa. t. kajte, prob. :-OE. *hseccean (not 
recorded) : related to MHG. hecken (see Grimm 
H 746), Sw. hacka, Da. haekke to hatch from the 
egg. Ulterior etymology unknown.] 

1. intr. To bring forth young birds from the egg 
by incubation. 

a 1250 Owl fy Night. 105 Thu . .leidest thar-on thy fole ey ; 
Tho hit bi.eom that he ha^te, And of his eyre briddes y-ra3te. 
1399 Langl. Rich. Redeles in. 44 J?is brid . . hopith ffor to 
hacehe or heruest begynne. 1573-80 Baret Alv. H 226 
That hath lately hatched, or brought forth, .effoetus. 1719 
D'Urfey^ Pillt (1872) VL 316 MyTtfen has hatched to-day. 
1879 Daily News 19 Apr. 3/3 Robins and hedge-sparrows 
are now setting or hatching-out. 

2. trans. To bring forth from the egg either by 
natural or artificial beat. (Also with forth, out.) 
a. with the young as obj. 

1398 Trevisa Earth. De P. R. xn. i. (Tollem. MS.), Whan 
hire 3onge briddes beb newliche i hey^t [149S haughte]. 
c 1440 Prom/. Parv. 232/2 Hetchyd, as hyrdys,pull£ficatus, 
fetatus. 1545 Jove Exp. Dan. 2 These . . wil sitte their egges 
and hatche forth their chikens. 1577 B. Goooe Heresbac/t's 
Husb. iv. (1586) 160 You must not take the chickins away as 
they be hatchL 1653 Walton Angler x. 189 Barnacles 
and young Goslings bred by the Suns heat ana the rotten 
planks of an old Ship, and hatched of trees. 1774 Goldsm. 
Nat. Hist. (1776) V. 241 In this fortress the male and female 
hatch and bring up their brood with security. 1890 Spectator 
8 Feb., One of them having failed to hatch out a brood, 
b. with the egg as obj. : To inenbate. 

1383 Wvclip Isa. lix. 5 [The ey] that is hacchid, shal breken 
out in to a cokatrice. 1555 Eoen Decades 9 Sume haue 
alredy hatched their egges. 1698 Fryer Acc. E. India fy P. 
424^ Turtles, or Tortoises .. came ashoar to lay their Eggs, 
which these Sands hatch. 1834 McMurtrie Cuvier's Anim. 
Kingd. 168 No Reptile hatches its eggs. 1846 J. Baxter 
Libr. Pract. Agric. (ed. 4) II. 4 These eggs are hatched by 
the heat of the sun. 

3. intr. for pass. a. Of the young: To come 
forth from the egg. b. Said of the egg. 

*593 Shaks. Lucr. 849 Why should, .hateful cuckoos hatch 
in sparrows' nests? 1727-51 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Hatching, 
After this they put in the eggs to hatch. 1867 F. Francis 
Angling \. (1880) 178 Larvae rising from the bottom to hatch 
out. 1888 Llovd Pryce Pheasant Rearing 26 The eggs 
will hatch out in from twenty-three to twenty-five days. 

4. trans/, (trans.) Of other animals, and gener- 
ally : To bring forth, bring into existence, breed. 

« 1327 Pol. Songs (Camden) 237 Gedclynges. .Palefreiours 



t ant pages, Ant boyes with boste ; Alle weren y-haht Of an 
I horse thoste. 1587 Mirr. Mag., BlaUnd xvil, Would you 
not maruell then, what monsters now doth nature hatche. 
I 1693 Kay Dissol. 1 1 orld ii. (1732) 7 Hatching, .or quicken- 
| ing and bringing to Perfection the Seeds. 1701 \V. Bartram 
Carolina 7 Serving as a nursery bed to hatch .. the infant 
plant, a 184s Hooo To Sylz>. Urban vii, Parishioners,—, 
hatched,— husbanded,— and wived. 
t5. intr. To brood (Jig.) Obs. 
1655 H. Vaughan SilexScint.62 Thick darkness lyes And 
hate he th o'er thy people. 

6. fig. {trans.) To bring to maturity or full de- 
velopment, esp. by a covert or clandestine process ; 
to contrive, devise, originate and develop. Also 
with up, forth. 

1549 Covkrdale, etc. Erasm. Par. Jos. 39 Other mennes 
swette hatched vp you. 1596 Bell Surv. PoPery 111. x. 436 
Transubstantiation . .was first hatched by pope Innocentius 
the third of that name. 1605 Camdkn Rem. (1637) 298 He 
that mischiefe hatcheth, mischiefe catcheth. 1678 Wanley 
IVond. Lit. World y. i. § 100. 468/2 The Gunpowder Treason 
was hatched here in England. 1778 JMad. D'AflBLAYZ>/</ry 
23 Aug., How 1 wish you would hatch up a comedy between 
you ! 1873 S. & J. Horner Florettce I. xviii. 274 Charged 
with hatching plots against the State. 

b. intr. for pass. (In to be hatchings orig. from 
vbl. sb., to be a-hatching.) 

1646 Crash aw Steps to Temple 74 Who finds his warm 
heart hatch into a nest Of little eagles and young loves. 
1654 Trapp Comm. ycr. ii. 2 Treason hatching in his heart. 
1741 Miudleton Cicero I. 11. 140 The great dangers and 
plots, that were now hatching against the State. 
Hence Hatched ///. a. 

1781 Cowper Retirement 64 These hatched, and those 
resuscitated worms. 1863 Mrs. C Clarke Shahs. Char. 
xix. 484 They suspected it to be a hatched rumour. 

Hatch, v.- Also 5-6 hach(e. [a. F. hache-r 
to cut, hack, draw lines upon metal, paper, etc., f. 
hache hatchet : see Hache ; cf. Cross-hatch.] 

1. trans. To cut, engrave, or draw a series of 
lines, generally parallel, on (a metal, wood, or 
paper surface) ; chiefly used for shading in engraving 
or drawing. In quot. 1598 used of ' cutting ' a file. 

1598 Sylvester Du Bartas n. i.iv. Handie<rafts 522 He 
hatcheth files, and hollow vices wormeth. 1661 Morgan 
Sph. Gentry u\. 3 Sable., is aptly expressed by lines hatchid 
across one another. 1703 Moxon Mech. Excrc. 55 This 
Globular end must be Hatch'd with a fine^ cut, hy a File- 
cutter. 1793 Smeaton EdystoneL. 194 Distinguished in the 
plan hy being hatched with slant lines. 1833 J. Holland 
Manuf. Metal II. 82 Having heated the steel.. they hatch 
it over and across with the knife. 

trans/. 1858 Herschel Outl. Astron. vii. § 43o(ed. 5) 283 
The exterior of another [moon crater] is all hatched oyer with 
deep gullies. 

absol. 1601 Holland Pliny xxxv. x. II. 535 To hach also, 
yea and to fill within, requireth. .much labour. 1669 A. 
Browne Ars Pict. 101 Before that you begin to Hatch or 
shadow, you must draw all the outmost lines with a needle. 

2. To inlay with narrow strips or lines of a dif- 
ferent substance ; to lay strips or plates of gold or 
silver in or on (a surface) byway of ornament. (In 
quot. 1480 with the material inlaid as obj.) 

1480 Wardr. Acc. Edw. 7^(1830) 160, xij yerdes of clothe 
of silver hached uppon satyn grounde. 1548 Hall Chron., 
Hen. VIII, 77 The fether was blacke and hached with gold. 
1599 Nashe Lenten Stuffe (1871) 35, I might enamel and 
hatch ouer this deuice more artificially and masterly. 1621 
Hakewill David's Vow 224 The handle or pummell hatcht 
or inamcld. 1679 Lond. Gaz. No. 1395/4 A Hanger, with a 
Sawe on the hack, hatch'd with silver. ^ 1820 Scott Monast. 
xvi, The poignet being of silver exquisitely hatched. 

3. trans/, and fig. 

<*■ *S& Harpalus Compt. ix. in Gilfillan Less-kncnvn Poets 
(185$) I. 129 It seem'd unhap had him long hatcht In midst 
of his dispairs. a 1613 Overbury A Wife (1638) 218 A 
Rymer Is a fellow whose face is hatcht all over with impu- 
dence. 01621 Beaum. & Fl. Thierry fy Theodoret 11. iii, 
A fair design . . To which your worth is wedded, your pro- 
fession Hatch'd in, and made one piece. 1649 G.^ Daniel 
Trinarch., Hen. IV, ccxxv, His sword .. Hatch't in Blood 
Royall. 1658 Brathwait Honest G/tost, To State Censor 
A iv, A Rubrick Story, ach't in blood. 

Hence Hatched ppl. a. Hatched moulding : a 
kind of moulding used in Norman architecture, 
formed with two scries of oblique parallel incisions 
crossing each other. 

1607 Middleton Your Five Gallants 11. iii, One gilt hatcht 
rapier and dagger. 1842-76 Gwilt Archit. § 397 The most 
usual ornaments were . .7. The hatched. 1846 Parker Gloss. 
A rchit. s.v. Moulding, The Hatched moulding is also not 
uncommon, and is found early in the style, as it cap be cut 
conveniently without the aid of a chisel, with the pick only. 
1868 G. Stephens Runic Mon. 1. 223 Simple carvings, 
chiefly hatcht work or straight lines. 

+ Hatch, v. 3 Obs. If. Hatch sbX[ trans. To 
close (a door) with a hatch ; to close. 

1581 Sidney Astr. fy Stella xxxviii, While sleepe begins 
with heauy wings To hatch mine eyes. 1608 Shaks. Per. iv. 
ii. 37 'Twere not amiss to keep our door hatched. 

t .Hatch, vA Obs. [var. of Hack vX\ trans. 
To hoe (seed) into the ground ; =Hack v. 1 4. 

1653 Plat Gard. Eden 78 Hatch them into the ground 
with a rake striken thicke upon them. 

t Hatch, v.* Obs. [Cf. Hack v.^ 13 ] intr. 
To cough . 

1733 Revolution Politicks hi. 63 His Holiness .. when 
my Lord had gone a pretty way in his Speech, did mimick, 
hatch, and pretend to he taken with a violent Fit of Coughing. 

Hatch, v$, obs. var. of Hitch v. 

c 1440 Promp.Parv. 239/2 Hatchyd, or remevyd (A', hichid, 
! S. bychyd), amotus, remotus. 



Ha*tch-boat. [f. Hatch sbA + Ho at.] a. 
1 A sort of small vessel known as a pilot boat, 
having a deck composed almost entirely of hatches ' 
(Smyth Sailor's IVord-bk.). b. ' A kind of half- 
decked fishing boat ; one which has a hatch or well 
fur keeping fish 7 (Simmonds Diet. Trade 1858). 

1867 J. Maccregor Voy. Alotte iii. 47 The poor little 
hatch-boat has come near with, .its scanty crew. 

Hatchel (hartf 1), sb. Forms : a. 4 hechele, 
hechil, 5 hychele, 6-7 hetchell, -ill, hichel, 7 
(9 dial.) hetchel, hitchel. 0. 7-9 hatchel(l. 
[A parallel form to Hackle sb. 2 , q.v. for etymo- 
logical relations. Of the various Eng. forms, hechele 
(hetchel) and hekele, are the earlier, and appear to 
be the southern and northern forms of OE. *h$cel; 
while hackle and hatchel point to a parallel form 
*ha>cel. Hatchel may be merely a late variant of 
hetchel with the vowel assimilated to hackle; hitchel 
seems to be a casual variant.] An instrument for 
combing flax or hemp ; = Hackle sb.%, Heckle. 

a. a 1300 Sat. People Kildare xix. in E. E. P. (1862) 155 
lch makid on of 3 on sit opon a hechil. 14 . . Voc. in Wr.- 
Wiilcker 595/12 Mataxa, an hychele. 1530 Palsgh. 231/1 
Hetchell for flaxe, serancq. serant. 1622 Mabbe tr. Ale- 
man's Guzman d'Atf. 11. 261 Spindles, reeles, distaffes, and 
hitchels for flaxe. 1656 Blount Glossogr., Hichel. 

0. 1611 Cotcr.. Ferreur, a flax-combe, orhatchelk i6$6 W. 
D. tr. Comeuius Gate Lat. Unl. p 385 They are . .hatchel led 
with an iron hatchell. 1794 Rigging fy Seamanship 1. 54 
A Hatchell .. has forty sharp-pointed iron teeth, one foot 
long, fixed in wood. 1853 J. S. Barry Hist. Sk. Hanover, 
Mass. 38 The hatchel, and swingling-knife, alas ! are num- 
bered . . with the things that were but are not 1 

b. alirib. and Comb., as halchel-maher, 'teeth. 

14.. Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 595/14 Mataxarius^n hychel- 
maker. i6ot Hollano Pliny 1 !. 4 Kembed with hetchell 
teeth of yron. 1721-2 in Hist. Northfield, Mass. (1875) 160 
To making 36 hatchel teeth 030. 

Hatchel, v. Forms : a. 4 hecchele, 5 hych- 
ele, 6 hetchyll, 7 (9 dial.) hetchel, hitchel. &. 
6 hachell, 6-9 hatchel(l. [f. prec. ; cf. Hackle, 
Heckle.] 

1. trans. To dress (flax or hemp) with a hatchel ; 
to hackle. 

a. c 1325 Gloss. W. de Biblesw. in Wright Voc. 156 La serence 
[glosi the hechele] dont pernet E vostre lyn serencet [gloss 
hechelet]. 1398 Trevisa Earth. DeP.R. xvn. xcvii. (Tollem. 
MS.), [Flax] is knokked and bett .. ribbed and hecchelid 
[1535 heckled] and sponne. 14 . . Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 595/1 1 
Mataxo, to hychele. 1530 Palsgr. 583/2, 1 hetchyfi, Je 
cerance. 1649 Blithe Eng. Intprov. Impr. (1653) 260-1 
Hetchelling and dressing it up. 

p. 1580 Hollybano Treas. Fr. Tong, Scrancer du tin, 
too hatchell flaxe. 1608 Hevwood Lucrece 11. ii. (Song), 
She her flaxe and tow did hatchel. 1692 Lond. Gas. No. 
2729/4 Breaking, Swingling, and preparing it to he 
Hatchelled. 1883 Harper's Mag. Aug. 390/1 The flax is 
. .hatchelled to. .arrange the fibres for spinning, 

2. Jig. To harass, worry ; cf. Heckle, rare. 
1833 Carlvle Cagliostro in Misc. Ess. (1888) V. 95 Be- 

writted, fleeced, hatchelled, bewildered and bedevilled. 1897 
Westtn. Gaz. 10 Aug. 8/1 He doesn't 'hetchel' either of 
them into misery. 

Hence Ha tcheUed ppl. a., Ha'tcheliiJigr vbl. 
sb. ; also Ha tcheller, a flax-dresser, heckler. 

14. . Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 595/13 Mataxator, mataxatrix, 
an hycheler. 1573 Lane. Wills III. 62, xx knokes of 
hatchelled lyne. 1601 Holland Pliny xix. i, The short 
shuds or shives that are . . parted in the hetchelling. 16x1 
Cotgr., Serancier, a flax- man, a hatch ell er, or comber of 
flax. 1656 W. D. tr. Comenius' Gate Lat. Unl. P 385 That 
which is separated in hatchelling is hurds and tow. 1794 
Rigging fy Seamanship 1. 56 Over which is the hatchelling- 
loft. 1798 F. Leichton Let. to J. Boucher 17 Mar. (MS.), 
I have lately met with a Shropshire word new to me, viz. 
Hatcheler, it means a dresser of flax or hemp. 

Hatcher (hse-tp^). [f. Hatch v. 1 + -er 

1. One who or that which hatches (eggs). 

163a Lithgow Trav. ix. 381 The Oven producing, .three 
or foure hundred living Chickens, .the Hatcher or Curator, 
is onely Recompensed according to the living numbers. 
1708 Motteux Rabela/s v. viii. (1737) 30 A Curse light on 
the Hatcher of the ill Bird. 1838 Tait's Mag. V. 600 
Those diligent hatchers who cackle so much and sit so little. 

b. spec. A contrivance in which eggs are 
hatched ; an incubator. 

1884 Day in Fisheries Exhib. Lit. II. 84 Chest er's semi, 
rotating hatcher. 1888 Lloyd Pavce Pheasant Rearing 37 
Take them [the eggs] from under the hen, and place them 
in the drawer of the hatcher. 

2. Jig. A contriver, deviser, plotter, covert or 
clandestine producer. 

1581 Savile Tacitus' Hist. 1. vii. (159 1 ) 5 The crime 
whereof themselves were the hatchers. 1647 Trapp Comm. 
Eph. v. 3 He found theaters to be the very hatchers of all 
wicked nesse. 1704 Swift T. Tub ix, A great hatcher and 
breeder of business. 1883 Sir T. Martin Ld. Lyndhurst 
v. 135 His informant, as the hatchers of anecdotes too often 
are, was under a delusion. 

Hatchery (Wifori). [f. Hatch v.* + -ery.] 
A hatching establishment ; spec, one for hatching 
the ova of fish by artificial means. 

1880 Times 17 Sept. 4/2 Means of introducing each year 
numbers of young fry from 1 hatcberies \ 1884 Harper's 
Mag. Aug. 481/1 Wew trout and salmon hatchery opened 
at Linlithgow. 1883 Times 18 Sept. 3 The Government may 
. .see the importance, .of fish hatcheries. 

Hatchet (hse-tjet), sb. Forms : 4-6 hachet, 4 
acchett, hachit, 5 hachytt, hacchet, 6 hach-, 
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HATCHET. 

hatchette, 5- hatchet (7 -ed). [a. F. hacheUe 
fem. (13th c. hacete in Littre), dim. f. hache ax. 
In 15th c, F. had also hachet (masc.).] 

X A smaller or lighter ax with a short handle, 
adapted for use with one hand. 

1375 Barbour Bruce x. 174 A ^heman . . suld dryf the 
vayn, and ber Ane hachit, that war scharp to schcr, Vndir 
his belt. 1377 Lancl. P. PI. B. hi. 304 Allc bat bereb.. 
Axe, ober hachet [C. iv. 362 acchett]. c 1400 Maun dev. 
(Roxb.) xxi. 94 Men hewez with a hacchet aboute be fotc of 
be tree. 1474 Caxton Chesse 61 He ought to haue on his 
gyrdel a sharpe or crokyd hatchet. 1577 B. Gooce Herts- 
back's Husb. 1. (1586) 11 b, Axes, Hatchettes, and Sithes, of 
alt sortes. 1677 W. Hubbard Narrative (1865) 1 1. 114 The 
Indians.. knocked the poor Maid down with their Hatchets, 
and gave ber many Wounds. 1703 Moxon Meek, Exere. 
95 The Hatchet is to Hew the Irregularities off such 
pieces of Stuff which may be sooner Hewn than Sawn. 
1851 D. Wilson Prek. Ann. \. vi. 184 Hatchets or wedges 
are among the most abundant.. relics of the Stone period. 

2. Phrases. + To hang up onis hatchet : to cease 
from one's labonrs ; to take a rest. Obs. To take 
or dig+up the hatchet : to take up arms in warfare, 
to commence hostilities. To bury the hatchet : to 
lay down one's arms; to cease from hostilities. 
(These two phrases are derived from the customs 
of the North American Indians.) To throw {fling, 
sting) the hatchet', to make exaggerated statements. 
See also Helve. 

a 1317 Pol. Songs (Camden) 223 Hang up thyn hachet 
ant thi knyf, Whil him lasteth the lyf with the longe 
shonkes. C1430 Hymns Virg. (1867) 69 Hange up bin 
hachet & take pi reste. c 1530 R. HiLLEsCommon- PI. Bk. 
(1858) 140 When thou hast well done hang up thy hatchet. 
«753 G. Washington Jml. Writ. 1889 I. 21 Three Nations 
of t rench Indians . . had taken up the Hatchet against the 
English. 1780 G. PARKEa Lifts Painter xii. 85 Many 
. .habituate themselves by degrees to a mode of the hatchet- 
flinging extreme. 1794 J. Jay Corr. Pub. Papers (1893) 
IV. 142 To use an Indian figure, may the hatchet henceforth 
be buried for ever. 1837 W. Irving Capt. Bonneville III. 
219 The chiefs met; the amicable pipe was smoked, the 
hatchet buried, and peace formally proclaimed. 1893 T. B. 
Foreman Trip to Spain gj The ladies titter, knowing, as 
we do, the skipper's habit of slinging the hatchet. 

3. all rib. and Comb., as hatchet-edge, -head, -man, 
-tvorh ; hatchet- like adj. ; hatchet-fashion adv. ; 
hatchet-face, a narrow and very sharp face : so 
hatchet-fist, -jaw; hatchet-faeed a., having a 
hatchet-face : so hatchet -headed a. ; + hatchet- 
fitch (vetch), a leguminous plant, Securigera 
Coronilla = Ax-fitch ; hatchet- stake, a small 
anvil for bending thin sheet metal. 

1858 H. Miller Cruise Betsy vi. 98 The Scuir. .resemhled 
a sharp * hatchet-edge presented to the sky. 1650-66 Whar- 
ton Wks. (1683) 389 Their Prodigious Ears, Short Hair, and 

* Hatchet- Faces. 1707 J . Stevens tr. Qnevedo's Com. Wks. 
(1709) 372 A Lanthorn Jaw'd Woman, with a Hatchet Face. 
1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xviii. (1871) II. 351 They had 
pulled him about and called him Hatchet-face ! a 1700 
B. E. Diet. Cant. Creiv, * Hatchet- fae'd, Hard-favor'd, 
Homely. 1824 W. Irving T. Trav. I. 12 A thin hatchet- 
faced gentleman, with projecting eyes like a lobster. 1798 
Sporting Mag. XII. 18 A most violent and unexpected 
blow of his *hatchet fist. 1597 Gkraruk Herbal n. d. 1055 

* Hatchet Fetches. Ibid. 1057 In English, Ax*eed, Axwoort, 
Ax-fitch, and Hatchet Fitch. 1829-55 London's Encycl. 
Plants 638 Hatchet Vetch. 1845 Stocqleler Handbk. 
Brit. India (1854) 322 The heavy-shouldered, hatchet- 
headed, zehra-striped brute before him. 1755 G. Washing- 
ton Lett. Writ. 1889 I. 299 note, To detain both mulattoes 
and negroes . . and employ them as Pioneers or * Hatchetmen. 
1836 H. G. Knight Arc/tit. Tour NomtamfyxxiW. 199 The 
most common mouldings are the billet, the nail-head, the 
chevron, the zig-zag or embattled frette, *hatchet, nebule, 
star, rope, beak-head, dog-tooth. 1697 Dam pier Voy. I. 85 
This their digging or *hatchet work they help out by fire 
.. making the inside of their Canoa hollow. 1849 Raskin 
Scv. Lamps \. § 10. 20 Choose . . the Norman hatchet work, 
instead of the Flax man frieze and statue. 

Hence f Hatchet v. trans., to cut with a halchet 
1603 Florio Montaigne Ded., 1 . . serve but as Vulcan to 
hatchet this Minerva from that Jupiter's higge braine. 1700 
S. Parker Six Phil. Ess. 36 A large stump of a Tree . . 
hatcheted into an Elbow Chair. 

Hatchettinvhse-ljetin). Also -ettine, -etin(e. 
Min. [Named after C. Hatchetl, the discoverer 
of columbinm and tantalium : see -IN.] 1. = next. 

182 1 Thomson's Annals Ser. 11. I. 136 It should be distin- 
guished by the name of Hatchetine. 1852 W. Phillips' Eletn. 
Introd. Min. 627. 1861 Bristow Gloss. Mm., Hatchettine, a 
Mineral Tallow. Occurs either flaky like spermaceti, or 
suhgranular like bees- wax. 1881 Pop. Educ. VI. 50 Mineral 
tallow or hatchetine is the lightest of the known minerals, its 
specific gravity being 0-6078. 

2. =Chrismatite. 1868 Dana Min. 728. 

Hatchettite (hge't/eidil). Min. [f. as prec. 
+ -ite.] A yellowish-white subtransparent fossil 
resin or wax-like hydrocarbon found in the coal- 
measures of South Wales. t 

j868 Dana Min. 732 Cony beare. .stated that, .hatchettite 
melts in warm water under 170° F. 

Hatchettolite thae-tJetolDit). Min. [f. as 
prec. + -lite.] A columbate of uranium, of yellow- 
brown colour and resinous lustre. 

1877 Atner. Jrnl. Sc. Ser. HI. XIII. 369 Hatchettolite is 
doubtless a neutral columbate of uranium oxide and lime. 

Hatcnety (bartjeti), a. [f. Hatchet + -y.] Re- 
sembling a hatchet ; thin and sharp : said of the 
face. Cf. hatchet-faced. 
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1851 Erasers Mag. XL1II. 654 Losing had a thin hatchcty 
face. 1873 Kesaxt & Rice Little Girl 11. vi. 82 Some of 

I them are flat- faced, some of them are inclined to be 
' hatchety \ 1889 Pall Mall G. 11 July 3/2 The other a 

t hatchety-faced woman. 

Hatching (hre tjirj), vbl. sb.* [f. Hatch z/.i] 
The action of Hatch v. 1 in its various senses. 

14.. Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 606/6 Pnlli/icacio, hacchynge. 
1555 W. Watreman Fardle Facions Pref. 18 Euen from the 
firste hatchynge of the worlde. 1622 Maebe tr. Ale/nan's 
Guzman <d* A If. 11. 257 Good marriages are not chickins of 
every dayes hatching. 1840 Penny Cycl. XVIII. 478/1 
The twenty-one days required for the hatching of chickens, 
b. attrib. and Comb. 

1851 Mayhew Land. Labour (1864) HI. 24 A shop in 
Leicester Square, where Cantello's hatching-eggs machine 
i was. 1883 Fisheries Exhib. Catal. 203 Model of hatching 
I house . . fitted up with miniature hatching apparatus . . Fer- 
guson hatching jars .. hatching troughs .. hatching boxes 
[etc.]. 1884 Day in Fisheries ExJtib. Lit. 11. 75 Carp re- 
quire a hatching-pond. 1885 Chr. World is Jan. 37/3 
That, .hatching-place of hellish plots of wholesale murder. 

Hatching, vbl. sb:~ [f. Hatch z>.~ + -nro 1 .] 
The action of Hatch v.' 2 : the drawing of parallel 
lines so as to produce the effect of shading ; chiefly 
cotter., the series of lines so drawn ; hatches. 

In Heraldry different modes of hatching are used to 
represent the different tinctures or colours. 

1662 Evelyn Chalcogr. v. (R.), Hatchings express'd by 
I single strokes are ever the most graceful and natural; though 
1 of greater difficulty to execute, especially being any wayes 
ohhque ; because they will require to be made broader and 
fuller in the middle, then either at their entrance, or exit. 
1688 R. Holme Armoury nr. 146/1 When one Hatching or 
I Stroke in a piece of Work crosses another . . this is called a 
Double Shadow, also a Double Hatch. 1727-51 Chambers 
Cycl. s.v.,The first kind of hatching in pale, or from top to 
bottom, signifies gules or red. 1816 Singer Hist. Cards 212 
The cross hatching in the print. 1870 Ruskin Lett. Art 
vi. 163 The attempts to imitate the shading of fine draughts- 
men, by dotting and hatching. 

attrib. 1695 Dryden tr. Du Fresny's Art Paint. Wks. 
1808 XVII. 472 Those hatching strokes of the pencil. < 1798 
Characters in Ann. Reg. 360 A hatching style of pencilling. 

Ha*tching, vbl. sb.z Mining. = Hatch sb. 1 

1753 Chambers Cycl. Snpp. s.v. Digging, Expressing the 
random openings which they make in search of mines, by 
the word hatching, or essay-hatching. 

Hatching, a. [f. Hatch vA + -lm 2 .] 
1 That hatches, in various senses. 

' 1856 Aird Poet. Wks. 382 Yearning As if to cast some birth 
of shape from out Her hatching loins. 1893 Mrs. H. Waro 
Da7tid Grieve 1 1. 127 To sit at home like a hatching hen '. 

Hatchment 1 (hge-tjment). [Shortened and 
altered from Achjevemekt (q.v.) through the 
forms atcheament, atchement, alch'ment.'] An 
escutcheon or ensign armorial ; = Achievement 3 ; 
esp. a square or lozenge-shaped tablet exhibiting 
the armorial bearings of a deceased person, which 
is affixed to the front of his dwelling-place. 

1548 Hall Ckron., Hen. V, 50 The Hachementes wer 
borne onely by capitaynes. 1572 Bossewell Armorie 11. 
r2i b, Because ye may the better vnderstande what suche 
achementes bee.. It might be asked of me what thys worde 
acliettement meancth. 1602 Shaks. Ham. iv. v. 214 No 
Trophee, Sword, nor Hatchment o're his bones. 1687 Wooo 
Life (O. H. S.) 1 1 1. 216 A hatchment or achivment hanging 
over the great gate leading into Magd. Coll. 1747 Hervey ' 
Medit. 1 1. 62 The Hatchment suspended on the Wall, or the I 
Crape streaming in the Air, arc silent intimations. 1755 
T. H. Croker Orl Fnr. xli. xxx, Orlando, to adorn his i 
atch'ment bright Did lufty Babel thunderstruck display. 
»8io W. Taylor in Monthly Mag. XXIX. 318 Ye windows 
dim with achments. 1864 Boutell Her. Hist. $ Pop. xiii. 

j 108 It is customary to place on a Hatchment some brief 
legend of a religious character. 

trans/. 1617 Fletcher Valentinian tv. iv t My naked | 
sword Stands but a hatchment by me ; only held To shew 

J I was a soldier. 1848 Dickens Dovtbey xxx, With black 

I hatchments of pictures hlotching the walls. 

attrib. 1864 Boutell Her. Hist, Pop. xxix. (ed. 3) 444 

I Characteristics of modern hatchment-painting. 

t Hatchment z . Obs. [f. Hatch v. 2 + -ment.] 
I The 1 hatching 9 with which the hilt of a sword is 
ornamented. (See Hatch v. 2 2.) 

1616 Beacm. & Fl. Scorn/. Lady it. ii, Five Marks in 
hatchments to adorn this thigh. 1649 G. Daniel Trinarch., 
Hen. V, clxxviii, Scabbards teare From over-rusted Blades, 
to furbish them Worthy the Hatchment they intend to weare. 

Hatchway (hce'tjw^ 1 ). Also 7 hatehes way. 
[f. IIatch^.i + Way.] 

1. Nant. A square or oblong opening in the deck 
of a ship down which cargo is lowered into the 
hold ; also forming a passage from one deck to an- 
other. Qualified, as after-, fore-, main-hatchway. 

1626 Capt. Smith Accid. Yng. Seamen 11 The hatches, the 
hatches way, the holes in the commings. 1627 — Seaman'* s 
Gram. ii. 7 The Hatches way is .. where the goods are 
lowered that way right downe into the howte. 1745 P. 
Thomas Jml. Anson's Voy. 137 On the Larboard Side, 
a-breast the main Hatch-way. 1833 Marryat P. Simple vi, 
The sentry standing by me with his lantern over the coomb- 
ings of the hatchway. 1836 — Midsfu Easy xii, Kicking 
Mr. Easthupp..down the aftcr-lower-deck hatchway. 

f 2. An opening in a weir or sluice ; cf. Hatch 
sb.16. Obs. 

1705 Act 4 £ 5 Anne c 8 Preamh, Preventing the . . Fish 
to pass . . through their Fishing Wyres and Fishing Hatch- 
ways from the Sea into the said Rivers. 

3. An opening in a floor, etc. which may be 
closed with a halch or trap-door. (Applied by 
I Scott to the sliding door of a box-bed.) 
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1 814 Scott Wav. xxxvii, Waverley had repeatedly drawn 
open, and they had as frequently shut, the hatchway of his 
cage. 18*5 Beirerley Lighting Act ii. ig Leave open . . the 
door, hatchway or flap-window. 

4. Comb., as hatchway-netting, -screen. 

1867 Smytn Sailor's Word-bk., Hatchway^ nettings, net- 
tings sometimes placed over the hatchways instead of grat- 
ings, for security and circulation of air. Hatchivay -screens, 
pieces of fear-nought, or thick woollen cloth, put round the 
hatchways of a man-of-war in time of action, to screen the 
passages to the magazine. 

Hate (b^t), sb. 1 Forms : 1-4 (6 Sc.) hete, (1 
heate, 3 hsete), 3- hate, (3 ate, 4 het, haat(e, 
hat, 6 Sc. heyt, hait). [OE. hete masc. = OS. 
heti (:—hati-) ; cf. OHG. haz (hazzes) masc. and 
neut. (Ger. hasz m.), MDu. hate fem., m., hat m., 
Du. haat m., ON. hair, Goth, halts neut. ; these 
forms point to an OTeut. *hatoz,-izos (:— pre-Teul. 
*kodos, hodesos) which passed into an i- si em in 
WGer. In ME. hete, het was, nnder the influence 
of the verb, and perh. of ON. hatr, changed into 
hale.] 

L An emotion of extreme dislike or aversion ; de- 
testation, abhorrence, hatred. Now chiefly poet. 

Beowulf (Z.) 2554 Hete was on-hrered. c 825 Vesp. Psalter 
exxxix. 3 [ext. 2] Da Sohtun heatas in heortan atne dex. 
£900 tr. B&da's Hist. m. xv. txxi.] (1890) 222 He forseah & 
on hete ha?fde ba men. c 1100 Ormix 4454 $iff bu beresst 
hete and nib. c 1205 Lay. 20441 Muchel hunger & hsete 
[c ia75 hate], c 1250 Gen. <$• Ex. 3638 Wi8-uten ate and strif. 
c 1275 Lav. 8322 pat after hate comeb loue. c 1315 Shore- 
ham 161 Thou Breredst theme storm And alle thys hete. 
1340 Ayenb. 8 Zenne of hate and of wrebe and of grat ire. 
1382 Wyclif 2 Sam. xiii. 15 With to rnyche greet haate. 
1491 Caxton Vitas Pair. (W. de W. 2495) 11. 221 b/2 Arely- 
gyouse that shall haue in a hate the delectacyons of the 
flesshe. 1513 Douglas AEneis xm. Prol. 129 Thus sayr me 
dredis 1 sal thoill a heyt, For the graue study 1 haue so 
long forleyt. 1570 Satir. Poems Reform, xviii. 107 5our In- 
obedience hes purchessit Goddis hait. 1667 Milton P. L. 
vii. 54 Unimaginable as hate in Heav*n. 1777 Sir W. Jones 
Ess. Imit. Arts in Poems, etc. 195 Where there is vice, 
which is detestable in itself, there must be bate. 1877 Mrs. 
Oliphant Makers Flor. \. 10 Generations which succeeded 
each othor in the same hates and friendships, 
b. The ohject of hatred, poetic. 

1592 Shaks. Rom. $ Jul. 1. v. 140 My onely Loue sprung 
from my onely hate. 1594 Marlowe & Nashe Dtdo in. ii, 
Here lies my hate, Aeneas' cursed hrat. 1713 Swift 
Cadenus $ Vanessa 50s Of half mankind the dread and hate. 

2. Comb., as hate-bearing ^adj. ; hate-philtre, -wile. 

1682 N. O. Boileau's Lutrin 1. 45 The hideous clang of her 
hate-bearing wing, a 1822 Shelley in Athenaeum 2 Mar. 
(1895) 276/1 Why is it that we all write love-songs T why 
shouldn t we write hate-songs? 1884 Tennyson Becket iv. ii. 
165 Brew. .A strong hate-philtre as may madden him. 1895 
Morris Beowulf 17 He with his hatcwilesOf sudden harms 
framed. 

Hate, haet (het), sb. 2 Sc. Forms : 6-7 haid, 
8-9 haet, hait, hate, 9 hade. orig. The words 
hae'l in the phrase Deil hae't (South Sc. hae*d), 
* Devil have it ! ' This deprecatory expression be- 
came a strong negative (cf. Devil 21), and thus 
equivalent to 'Devil a bit*, i.e. not a bit, not a 
whit. Hence haet, with an ordinary negative, as 
not a haet, came sometimes to be understood as 
equivalent to ' whit, atom ', or ' anything, the 
smallest thing that can be conceived ' (Jamieson). 

^1590 James VI in Rowe Hist. Kirk, Cor onis (a 1650), 
Wodr. Soc (1842) 419 The Kingreplyed : 'The Divill haue 
it ail Is you, but that, ye would all be alyke. and ye cannot 
abyde any to be ouer you '. [M'Crie L(fe Ktwx (18 14) 1 1. 299 
prints * The d — 1 haid ails you.] 1603 Pkilottts cvi. in Pinker- 
ton Scot. Poems Repr. (1792) III. 40 For that deuyse deuill 
haid it dowis. 1785 Burns Death <$• Dr. H. xv, Damn'd haet 
they'll kill. 1786 — Twa Dogs 208 Tho' deil haet ails them, 
yet uneasy. 1816 Scott Antiq. xliv, Deil haet do 1 e.\pecL 
1819 W.Tennant Papistry Ston/t'd (1B27) 123 Fient haetae 
hutton would keep sticket. 1825 Jamieson s.v. Hate, Ne'er 
a hate, nothing at all ; //either ockt nor hate, neither one 
thing, nor another. Mod. South Sc. She has-na a haed left. 

Hate (h^t), v. Forms : 1 hatian, 2-3 nation, 
3 hati^en, 3-5 haten, 4- hate, (4-5 hatte, Sc. 
4-6 hait, 6 heit) ; also 2 hetien, 3 heatien. 
[OE. hatian * OFris. hatia, OS. halon, OHG. 
haz&dn and ha^en, Goth, ha tan, a primary verb, 
from root hat- {:—kod-) t whence also Hate sb.^] 

1. tram. To hold in very strong dislike ; to 
detest ; to bear malice to. The opposite of to love. 

£897 K. v*Elfreo Gregory's Past, xxxiii. 222 Dofl \fxm wel 
be eow aer hatedon. Ibid. xlvi. 353 Mid fulryhte hete ic hie 
hatode. c 1 175 Lamb. Horn. 65 }'f we hetieS us bitwene. 
c 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 5 To forleten and hatien his senne. 
c 1205 Lav. 29781 We hine batmen wulleS. a 1340 Saivtes 
Warde in Cott. Horn. 251 Euchan heate5 o5er. a 1300 
Cursor M. 12054 pai hatte vs all and has in leth. c 1330 R. 
Brunne Citron. Wace (Rolls) 11673 Wel oughte we hat hem 
bat hem han hated. 1382 WYcurJokn xv. 24 Thei han seyn 
and hat id me and my fadir. c 1440 York Myst. xxv. 404 
Oure olde laweb as nowe bei hatte. 1508 Dunbar 'I ua 
mariit Wewen 169, 1 hait him with my hert. 1553 Gau 
Richt Vay 72 He yat heitis bis Iiff in this vardil he sal keip 
it in ye euerlestand liff. 1635 J. Hayward tr. Biondi's 
Banish' 'd Virg. 181 Shee hated her selfe for suffering her 
resolution to bee overcome. 17 16 Addison Freeliolder No. 
S3 Our Children . . are taught in their Infancy to hate one 
half of the Nation. 1832 Tennyson (Enone 225 Her presence, 
hated both of Gods and men. 

absot. c 1400 Destr. Troy 12236 pai hatid in hert, as any 
hed fos. a 159a Greene & Lodge Looking Glasie (Rtldg.) 
134/1 Servants, ameod, and masters, leave to hate. 1855 
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Macaulav Hist. Eng. xv. (1880) II. is8 She hated easily; 
she hated heartily \ and she hated implacably, 
b. li is intensified by various phrases. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 13070 Herod ias him hated to ded. 1530 
Palsgr. 579/2 He hateth me lyke poyson. 1573-80 Baret 
Alv. H 237 They do hate ech other deadly. 1697 Dammer 
Voy. I. 8 The Spaniards they hate mortally. 1699 Swipt 
Mrs. Harris Petit. 54 He hates to be call'd parson, like the 
devil ! 

2. To dislike greatly, be extremely averse (to do 
something). Also constr. with vbl. sb. 

1Z97 R. Glouc. (1724) 290 pys god man Seyn Dunston 
Hatede muche to crouoy hym. 136* Langl. P. PL A. iv. 
106 Haten to don heor harlotrie. 1607 Beaum. & Fl. 
Woman Hater 11. i, I hate to leave my friend in his ex- 
tremities. 1653 Walton Angler To Rdr. A vj h, I hate to 
promise much, and fail. 1891 T. Harov Tess II. 87 The 
easy going who hate being bothered. 1897 D. Sladen in 
Windsor Mag. Jan. 278/2 Dickens . . hated to have to blot 
his manuscripts while he was writing. 

3. Comb., as hale- Christ, hate-peace, etc. adjs. ; 
t hate-light a., that hates or shuns light ; f hate- 
spot a., that shrinks from the slightest defilement: 
an epithet of the ermine, which, it was supposed, 
died if its fnr was soiled. 

1580 Sidney Arcadia (1622) 141 Which _ leaded are with 
siluer skinne, Passing the hate-spot Emerlin. 1583 Babing- 
ton Comtuandm. ix. Wks. (1637)87 Through speech of hate- 
light pick-thankes. 159* Sylvesteb Du B arias, Tri. Faith 

I. 47 The Bridge it was For hate-Christ Turks the Helles- 
pont to passe, a 1618 — Sonnets upon Peace in Fr. xxv, 
Ve hate- peace Hacksters, flesht in Massacres. 1637 N. 
Whiting Albino A> Bellama (N.^, In this hate-light den. 

Hate, ohs. var. Heat ; obs. north, form of Hote 
promise, Hot a.; obs. pa. t. of Hight v. 

Hateable v h£ u tabT), a. Also 7-9 hatable. 
[-able.] Deserving of being hated ; odious. 

161 1 Cotgh., Hatssable, hatable ; fit, or worthie to be 
hated. 1818 Todd, Hateable.. It should be written hatable. 
1837 Carlyi.e Mirabean in Misc. Ess. (1872) V. 221 Really 
a most . . hateable, lovable old Marquis. 1883 Harper's 
Mag. Oct. 805/1 Some customs he found hateable. 

Hated ^h^-ted), a. [f. Hate v. + «ed.] 
Regarded with hatred, greatly disliked. 

a 1300 Cursor AI. 4386 (Gott.) J>e most hatid of all bis 
land. 1590 Shaks. A/ids. N. in. 11. 264 Out loathed medi- 
cine ; O hated poison hence ! 1646 Hammond View Some 
Except. 137 Your hatedst enemies and your dearest friends. 
1671 Milton P. R. 1. 47 Hell, our hated habitation. 1855 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. IV. 59 The hated threshold of the de- 
serter. 1871 M or lev Voltaire (1886) 9 The hated Voltaire. 

Hateful (h^-tful), a. [f. Hate sb.^ + -ful.] 

1. Full of hate, cherishing hatred, malignant. 
£■1340 Cursor Af. 23750 (Trin.) pc world hateful & couet- 

ous. 1481 Monk of Evesham (Arb.) 82 Enuyus pepul, 
sclaunderers, hateful peple. 1530 Palsgr. 314/2 Hateful], 
full of hatred, kayneux. 1593 Shaks. 2 Hen. VI, 11. iv. 23 
Ah Gloster, hide thee from their hatefull lookes. a 1618 
S vlv estea Afaidens Blush 209 When from a Hill, his hatefull 
Brethren spi'd Him yet far-off. 1711 Pope Afessiah 58 
Nor ardent warriours meet with hateful eyes. 1890 Univ. 
Rev. 15 June 231 Impiteous And hateful are the gods, and 
void of ruth. 

2. Exciting hate ; odious, obnoxious, repulsive. 
138a Wyclif Rev. xviii. 2 The keping of ech vnclene 

foul, and haatful [odibilis]. 1398 Trevisa Barth. DeP.R. 
xrr. xxviii. (1495) 430 Theyr crye is hatfull and odiouse to 
other byrdes. c 1440 York Alyst. xxxii. 71 Youre aunswercs 
is hedouseand hatefull to here.^ 1591 Shaks. Rom. $ Jul. 

II. ii. 55 My name deare Saint, is hatefull to my selfe. 1667 
Milton P. L.vi. 264 These Acts of hateful strife, hateful 
to all. 1772 Priestley Inst, Retig. {178*) I. 113 No vice 
is universally so hateful as ingratitude. 1855 Maurice 
Learn. <$- Work. 285 That mother herself who had drawn 
him into the hatefullcst crimes. 

b. as sb. A hateful thing, nonce-use. 

1797 Mrs. Bennett Beggar Girl (1813) 111. 110 A remove 
from the Grange, the Hall, and all the hatefuls belonging 
to each of them. 

Ha-tefttlly, adv. [f. prec. + -ly 2.] 

1. With hatred; malignantly, maliciously. 
1412-20 Lyog. Chron. Troy 111. xxii, King Humerus hath 

a bowe take . . And hatefully therein set an arowe. 1549 
Cover ual e, etc Erasttu Par. Gal. v. 120 The J ewes so 
maliciously and hatefully persecute me. 161 1 Bible Ezek. 
xxiii. 29 They shall deale with thee hatefully. 1897 
Advance (Chicago) 7 Jan. 11 Who writes hatefully of folk. 

2. In a way that one hates; odiously, abominably. 
163a Sherwood, Hatefully, odieus^ment. 1730-6 Bailey 

(folio), Hatefully, odiously. 1754 A. Drummond Trav. 75 
The ceremony was hatefully tedious. 

Ha'tefulness. [f. as prec. + -ness.] The 
quality of being hateful. 

1. The quality of being full of hatred or strong 
dislike; loathing. 

1548 Thomas J tat. Diet. (15671, Istomacaggine, hateful- 
nesse or lothsomnesse of the stomake. 1580 Sidney A rcadia 
(1622) 54 The eternall hatefulnesse of my destinie made 
Gynecia's iealousie stop that, and all other my blessings. 
1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary 1. (1625) 129 Those vice*., 
vilenesse, and execrahle hatefulnesse. 

2. The quality of deserving hatred ; odiousness ; 
ahominableness. 

161 1 Cotgr., tlaineusctc, hate ful nesse { odiousnesse. 1679- 
17JA Burnet Hist. Ref. an. 1542 (R.) lo inform the people 
of the hatefulness of Yice, and the excellency of holiness- 
1856 FaouoE Hist. Eng. I. ii. no Able to recognise the past 
in its true hatefulness. 

t Hatel, cl. (sb.) Obs. Forms : r hatol, 3-4 
hatel ; also 1 hetol, -el, 3 hetel, heatel. [OK. 
hatol, hetel = OS. hatul (MDu. hatel), OHG. 
ha%*al :-QTex\t. *hatulo~ y *halilo-, cognate with 
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I Hate sb.\ v. 1 : see -le.] Full of hatred ; malig- ■ 
nant, hostile ; severe, cruel ; fierce, bitter. 

rtSso Kentish Gloss, in Wr.-Wulcker 69/13 Odiosus, hatol. 
Ibid. 85 24 Odiosam, hatol. ciooo ^lfric Horn. II. 304 
Mid hctelum geoance. tiooo Scrcadnnga (Bouterwek) 17 
(Bosw.) Se heahengel 3e nu is hetol deofol. aizz$Ancr. 
R. 400 Lo ! ich holde her hetel sweord ouer bin heaued. 
a 12Z5 St. Alarhcr. 7 Me hatele hund quod ha .. Me ne 
schendest tu nawt. a xza5 Leg. Kath. J>eos heane & 
teos hatele tintreohe. c 1250 Gen. <fr Ex. 2544 De e-jtcnede 
king amonaphis, Ajenes 5is folc hatel is. 13. . E. E. A Hit. \ 
P. C 481 With hatel anger & hot, heterly he callez. c 1386 
Chaucer Wife's T. 339 Pouerte is hatel [v.r. hateful] good. 
B. sb. Anger ; ontburst of hatred. 
13. . E. E. Allil. P. B. 200 Ne so hastyfly watz hot for 
hatel of his wylle. 

Ha'teless, a. [f. Hate sb. 1 + -less ] Void of 
hate, having no feeling of hatred. 

1580 Sidnev Arcadia (1867) 288 Philantus . . sendeth the 
greeting of a hateless enemy. 1587 Alisfort. Arth. v. i. in 
Hazl. Dodsley IV. 331 You hateless sought the safeguard \ 
of them all. i8ao Shelley Lines to Reviewer 2 What ' 
profit can you see In hating such a hateless thing as me? 

tHa-telich,-ly, a. Obs. [OE. hileUc-OS. 
heteltk (Du. hatelijk) ; OHG. ha*lth (MHG. ha?- 
Itch, hezltch, he^clich), f. WGer. hati- Hate sb? : 
see -like, -ly Malignant, hostile ; hateful. 

Beowulf (Z.) 1267 Heoro-wearh hetelic c 893 K, Alfred 
Oros. 1. vxii. § 4 Ymb hiora hetelican forlijtnessa. c 1320 Cast. 
Love 682 He is so dredfuland hateliche To alle.. his fon. 

t Ha'tely, adv. Obs. [OE. hetellce « OHG. 
harlihho, MHG. ha^ltche ; f. prec. : see -ly 2.] 
Fiercely, bitterly ; scornfully, hatefully. 

c 1000 .^lfric Josh, xl 8 H15 hetelice sloh. a 1Z40 \ 
Wohunge in Cott. Horn. 281 Hu ha pe bunden swa heteli 
faste. a 1300 Cursor AI. 14669 Hctli bai bi-hintcd him. 
c 1300 Havelok 2655 He. .smoth godrich, and Godrich him, , 
Hetelike with herte grim. 13.. Guy Warw. (A.) 10681 
Guy . . hetelich smot to Colbrand. a 1400-50 Alexander \ 
2 910 So hately [Dubl. hetterlyl pou spekis. 

Haten, obs. form of Heat v. 

Hater (h^-taj), sbA [f. Hate v. + -rat*.] 
One who hates ; an enemy. 

1381 Wyclif Prov. xxvii. 6 The gileful kosses of the hatere. ] 
c 1440 Promp. Parv. 229/2 Hatare, or he pat hatythe, osor. j 
1535 Coverdale Ps. ixxx[i]. 15 The haters of T Lorde 
shulde mysse Israel, c 1586 C'tess Pembroke Ps. lxix. ii, 
Haters have I, more than haires. 1606 Shaks. Ant. <$• Cl. 
v. i. 9, I wore my life To spend vpon his haters. 1758 Swift 
Polite Convers. 102, I suppose, the Gentleman's a Women- 
Hater, a 1784 Johnson in Piozzi Anecd. (1786) 83 Dear 
Bathurst . . was a man to my very heart's content ; he hated 
a fool, and he hated a rogue, and he hated a whig : he was 
a very good hater. 1887 Ruskin Praeterita II. iv. 124 A I 
violent hater of the old Dutch school. 

Hence Ha tress nonce-wd., a woman that hates. 

189s Pall Mall G. 1 Feb. 3/3 A man-hatress, as clever 
girls so often are, 

t Ha*ter, ha*tter, sb: 1 Obs. or dial. Forms : 
pi. 1 heeteru, -ra, 3 hateren, 4 hatere, hattren, 
9 dial, hattern. sing. 3 hatter, heater, hotter, 
4 hater, 4-5 hatere, 5 hatir, -yr, hattir. [OE. 
h&teru, proh. from a sing. *hxt (? hset) : cf. MHG. 

'coat, dress, clothing*, mod.Swabian has, hess 
(pi. hesser), Swiss has, gehas. The ME. plural | 
would thus be parallel to childer, children; and 1 
the sing, hater, halter, a new formation. (If the ' 
vowel of OE. h<rt was orig. short, it would be in 
ablaut relation (hatoz- : hxtoz\ to the M HG. form. ] j 

1. (and sing.) Clothes, clothing collectively. 

c 1000 JElfric Horn. I. 330 He naefde ne bi^leofan, ne 
ha;loe, ne ha;tera. Ibid. 374 Se hund..totaer his hseteru 
sticmaelum of his baece. c 1205 Lay. 30778 Alle his hateren 
weoren to-toren. a iazs Ancr. R. 104 Swoti hateren. 
a 1300 Cursor At. 2021 1 Of scho did tan al hir hater. 13 . . 
A'. Alls. 7054 Naked they goth, withowten hater [rime 
water]. ^1310 Man inAIoon in Ritson Anc. Songs (1877) j 
59 J>e pornes bej> kene, is hattren to tereb. 1876 Whitby 
Gloss., Hattern, clothing of all kinds. 

2, sing. A garment, a vestment. 

: a 1225 Ancr. R. 418 5^ schulen Hggen in on heater \v.rr. 

hatter, hetter], and i-gurd. 1393 Langl. /'. PL C. x. 157 
j An hater, to helye with hus bones, c 1440 York Myst. xxix. 

360, I have here a hatir to hyde hym. £1440 Promp. 

Parv. viql* Hatyr, rent clothe {K. hatere, H., P. hatere, 

or hatyr), semtum, panuueia. 
t Halter, v. Obs. [f. Hater sb: 2 '] trans. To 

clothe, attire. Hence Katering vbl. sb., clothing. 
(Tizoo Trin. Coll. Horn. 33 In to J>esse wrecheliche Jiater- 

inge of bisse worelde. 13.. K. Alis. 5922 Thinnelich hy 

beth y-hatered. 1377 Langl. P. PI. B. xv. 76 Freres . . foil- 

lich spenen [v.r. spendenl In housyng, in haterynge .. 

More for pompe )>an for pure charite. 

Haterad, -red, -reden, -redyn, -retin, 
-rid, -ryd, -rent, obs. ff. Hatred. 

Haterel(l(e, obs. ff. Hattrel. 

tHaterell. Obs. rare~ x . [app. related to 
Hater sb.-] (?) A garment. 

e 1440 York Alyst. xxxi. 342 t Dux. We will with a goode 
will for his wedis wende, For we wotte wele anowe what 
wedis he schall were. « Dux. Loo ! here is an haterell here 
at youre hent, Alle facionnd J>erfore foolis to feere. 

Haterly, -lynge, hatirly, var. Heterly adv. 
t Ha'tesome, a. Obs. [See -some.] Hateful. 
1 138a Wvclif Gen. xxxiv. 30 }e ban maad me haatsum to 
j ..the dwellers of this loond. — 2 Sam. xiii. 15 And ful 
haatsum Amon hadde hir. — Prov. i. 29 Hatesum thei 
1 hadden disciplyne. 1513 Douglas sEneis xi. iv. 89 The 
caus.ahat this haitsum Iyfe sustene he wald. 



HATRED. 

Hatful (hoe-tful). [See -ffl.] As much as 
a hat will contain ; loosely, a considerable quantity. 

1662 J. Davies tr. Otearius' Voy. Ambass. 9 Having 
Goosberries to sell, whereof we bought a hatful for a Copec. 
1686 Loud. Gaz. No. 2:53/3 The Soldiers divided Ducats 
and Dollars by Hat-fulls. 1866 Mrs. H. Wood St. Martin's 
Eve vii. (1874) 66 Mr. Pym had gone home, loudly promis- 
ing Benja a hatful of physic as a punishment for his care- 
lessness. 1887 Miss Braddon Like <fr Unlike xviii, I mean 
to earn a hatful of money hy literature. 

t Hath, (?) a. Sc. Obs. [Cf. ON. had mocking, 
scoffing. <,Cf. Hething.)] (?) Scornful 

c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Alargaret 435 (She] saynit hyr, & 
rase vp hath, & rakit to )?at body rath. 

Hence f Hathful a., scornful, mocking. 

a 1240 Wohunge in Cott. Horn. 279 For hu mon be ofte 
seide schomeliche wordes and ha5fule hokeres. 

Hath, arch. 3rd pers. sing. pres. ind. of H AVE. 

t Hathel. Obs. Also 5 hathil(l. [app. var. of 
Athel.] Noble, man of worth; man. (Chiefly 
in alliterative verse.) 

13. . Gaw. $ Gr. Rut. 2065 His hapel on hors watz benne 
J>at here his spere & launce. c 1350 Wynnere $ Wastoure 
(Roxh. 1897) 68 Appon ynglyssc tonge ' hethyng haue the 
hat hell |>at any harme thynkes '. a 1400-50 A lexandcr 84 
Siche a somme .. pat any hathil vnder heuen ware hardy to 
rekyn. Ibid. 2086 J>ai haue hedid of oure hathils [v.r. athel- 
lys] & ajiepje woundid. c T\zoAnturs of Arth. xxxviii, The 
hathels in hie. hor horses haue hente. c 1440 York Alyst. 
xxxiii. 293 Why, what harmes has bis hatell here haunted? 
c 1450 Golagros ff Gaw. 1299 All his hathillis in that heir. 
1515 Athkl], 

Hathen,Hathen(n)es,obs.ff.HEATHEN,-EssE. 

Hather, -ir, obs. forms of Heather. 

Hathful, a. Obs. : see s.v. Hath a. 

Hathorn, obs. var. Hawthorn. 

Hath-pa ce, erron. f. Half- pace ; cf. harth-pace. 

a 1661 Fuller Worthies, Montgomeryslu iv. (1662) 47 A 
Hath pace of fourteen foot square, on the mid^t of which is 
placed a Dorrick Columne. 

Hatine a. Obs., called : see Hight. 

Hating (h^-tirj), vbl. sb. [f. Hate v. + -ing .1 : 
cf. OHG. hazzunga.] The action of the vb. Hate ; 
hatred, detestation, malice. 

a 1000 Lamb. Psalter cyin. [clx.] 5 (Bosw.) Hfo sesetton 
hatunge for lufraedenne minre. c 1200 Trin. Coll. tiout. 165 
Wraoe and onde and hatinge and o6er iuele lastes. a 1225 
Ancr. R. 200 Rancor siue odium : pet is, hatunge. ^ 4:1586 
Ctess Pembroke Ps. lxix. v, Powring out their inward 
hating. 1895 Month Oct. 201 Fond likings and fond hatings. 

Hatir, var. Hater sb: 2 Obs., clothing. 

Ha tless, a. [f. Hat sb. + -less.] Having 
no hat ; not wearing a hat. 

c 1450 Golagros #f Gaw. 388 He inclynand agane, Hatles, 
but hude. 18 19 Btackto. Mag. V. 08 Hatted among his 
hatless disciples. 1848 Thackeray Van. Fair xxiv, The 
chief clerk came rushing hatless after him. 

Ha't-maker. A maker of hats. 

1477 Charter Jos. Ill, in W. Maitlaad Hist. Edin. 1. i. 
( I 7S3) 8 The Hatmakars and Skynnars foment thame. 156a 
Act 5 Eliz. c. 4 § 3 The Sciences, Crafts, Mysteries or Arts 
of . . Turners, Cappers, Hatmakers or Feltmakcrs. 1707 
Lond. Gaz. No. 4322/4 Samuel Delamare, late of Wands- 
worth . . Hat-maker. 1875 Knight Diet. Alech., Hat- 
makers' Battery, a large boiler with a surrounding set of 
benches for a number of workmen. 

Ha t-making. The trade of making hats. 

1547 Act i F.div. VI, c. 6 § 4 Yam. .wrought in Hats, or 
employed to Hat-making. 1838 Penny Cycl. XII. 64/2 
The greatest modem improvement in hat-making. 

Ha*t-money. [In Fr. chapeau, Sp. sombrero, 
app. because dropped in a hat.] (See quots.) 

1676 C. Molloy De Jure Maritimo 11. ix. § 6 (1688) 270 
Petty Averidge is another small Duty which Merchants pay 
to the Master .. The French Ships commonly term the 
Gratuity Hat-money. 1755 tr. Ordenenzas di Bilbao in 
Magens Insurances II. App. xiv. 395 By reason of what 
the Captain's Hat- Money [srunbrero] or Primage is wont to 
vary. 1808 C. Abbott Law Merch. Ships II. vi. § 3(ed. 3) 
270 The word primage denotes a small payment to the 
master for his care and trouble.. It is sometimes called the 
master's hat money. 1825 Ryan $ Moody's Rep. (1827) 
1 7^ 1 1 was called hat*money % bometimes pocket-money . 1861 
W. Bkll Diet. Law Scotl., Hat-AIouey, or primage, is 
a small sum., paid along with the freight, to the master 
of a ship for his care. It is entirely regulated by usage. 

t Ha'tous, a. Obs. rare. [f. Hate sb. 1 + -ous, 
after words of OF. origin.] Hateful, odions. 

C1470 Handing Chron. lxiii. xx. 11543) 5 2 Malga kyng of 
Pjghtes, painimes hatous. 

Hatred (h^-tred). Forms: a. 3-5 hateredeu, 
(4 hatredyn, hattredin, hateretin, 4-5 hatere- 
dyn, 5 haatredyn). p. 2-4 hatrede, 4 hatred 
(also 4 hattred, 4-6 hatered(e, 5 haterad, -ryd, 
hattered, 6 haterid, Sc. haitred, -rid\ 7. (Sc.) 
5 hattrende, -rent, 5-6 haterent, 6 hat(te-, 
hait-, hettrent, het(t)rand. [Early ME., f. Hate 
sb. 1 (or v.) + -red, OE. rxden condition (also direc- 
tion, leckoning), cf. brSdorrxden, friondrxden, htf- 
r&den, etc. The historical sequence of forms must 
have been halereden, -rede, -red, although the ex- 
tant examples do not quite show this. With the 
Sc. form, in -rent cf. kinrent, manrent.] 

The condition or state of relations in which one 
person hates another; the emotion or feeling of 
hate ; active dislike, detestation ; enmity, ill-will, 
malevolence. 

a. a 1300 E. E. Psalter cviii. 5 (Matz.) J>ai set again e me 
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for godcs wa, And hatereden for tni lovered. 1340 Ham pole 
Pr. Consc. 7394 J?ai salle be fulle of hateredyn ban. c 1440 
York Myst. xxxit 56, 1 holde it but hatereden. 1483 Cath. 
Angl. 178/1 An Hateredyn inimicicia, invidea . .odium. 

0. a 1175 Cott. Horn. 233 pat 3ie hatrede and widerward- 
nesse a}enes me Je win sceolde. a 1300 Cursor M. 27752 
(Cott.) A wrcth . . hattred [v.r. hatred] it es, and ir to Strang. 
Ibid. 9666 (Gott.) par hatered wonys, or were, or pride. 1340 
Hampole Pr. Consc. 2519 Whether he war worthy after his 
dede To hafe luf of God or hatrede. 1377 Langl. P. PI. B. 
111. 140 She. .hangeth hym for hatred [A. hate, C. hatcredej, 
bat harme dede neure. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 229/2 Haterede, 
idem quod Hate. 1477 Earl Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 28 
Ware that ye be no raokers for that engendreth hattered. 
1553 Eden Treat. Newc Ina\ (Arb.) 16 Alt this great 
hatered betwene these two beastes. 1596 Dalrvmple 
tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. u. 131 Stryfe, haitrid and jnvie. 
1667 Milton P. L. n. 500 Yet live in hatred, enmity, and 
strife. 1773 Mrs. Chapone Improv. Mind (1774) II. 28 The 
detestable sentiments of hatred and revenge. 1844 Disraeli 
Coningsby 1. ii, A family famous for its hatreds. 187a Dar- 
win Emotions x. 239 Dislike easily rises into hatred. 1893 
Bookman June 86/1 Her most vital trait was a hatred of con- 
ventionality. 

y. c 137s Barbour Troy-bk. 1. 422 Our.all quhar bat scho 
hattrende hayde. 14. . Burgh Laws lxx, For wroth na for 
haterent. # 1508 Dunbar Tua mariit Wemen 333 Hatrent 
I hid within my hert all. 1571 Satir. Poems Reform, xxviii. 
59 Quhen Ahbotschaw sic hauie haitrent tuik At the hailt 
hous of Lennox, a 157a Knox Hist. Re/. Wks. 1 846 1 . 58 A 
haterent against the pride and avaritiousnes of the preastis. 

Hatreel, -relle, var. Hattrel Obs. 

Hatte, obs. form of Hate v., Hot a. 

Hatte, obs. pa. t. of Heat v., Hight v. 

Hatted, ppl. a. [f. Hat v. or sb. + -ed.] Wear- 
ing a hat, having a hat on. 

>SS* Huloet, Hatted, petasatus. 1559 Morwyng Evonym. 
Pref., Hens with your hatted Mercury, and with his rod also. 
1607 Tourneur Rev. Trag. 1. ii. Wks. 1878 II. 19 It is as 
easie way unto a Dutchesse, As to a Hatted-dame [= peasant 
woman], 1791 Mad. D'Arblay Diary Aug., Ready hatted 
and cloaked. 1858 Carlvle Fredk. Gt. 1. v. (1872) 1. 40 We 
will pity the crowned head, as well as the hatted or even 
hatless one. 

b. fig. Capped, crowned. 

1880 Charlotte M. Mason 40 Shires 376 Here and there 
they are hatted with trees. 

c. Hatted kit : f {a) A dairy vessel : ? a pail 
* kit * with a cover (obs.). (b) A preparation of 
milk, etc., with a creamy top. 

157a Inv. Ger. Salveyn in Wilts % Inv. N. Counties (Sur- 
tees 1835) 349 One butt* skepp, ij hattyd kitts. 1600 Let. in 
Mem. J. Napier 0/ Merchistou v. (1834) 219 We sould have 
prepared ane fyne hattit kit, with succar, comfeits and wine. 
1818 Scott Br. Lamm, xi, He has spilt the hatted kitt that 
was for the Master's dinner. 1831 Louoon Encycl. Agric. 
(1857) 1048 Hatted kitt, a gallon of sour buttermilk is put in 
the bottom of the milk-pail, and a quart or more of milk 
drawn from the cow into it. .The new warm milk . . rises to 
the top and forms a creamy scum or hat over the other; 
whence the name. 

Hatten, pa. pple. Obs. : see Hight v. 
Hatter (hse-tai), sb. [f. Hat sb. + -er 

1. A maker of or dealer in hats. As mad as a 
hatter : see Mad. 

1389 in Eng. Gilds (1870) r2 Johannes de Thame ciuis, et 
Hatter London ie. 1488-9 Act 4 Hen. VII, c. 9 No hatter 
nor capper, .[shall] put to sell any hatte.. above the price of 
xxd. 1576 Gascoigne Steele Gl. (Arh.) 80 When batters vse 
to bye none otde cast robes. 1698 Fryer Acc. E. India # 
P. 331 Goats-Wool, .with which our Hatters know well how 
to falsify their Bevers. 1836 M arrvat Jaf>Jtet lxx, I . . stopped 
at a hatter's and purchased a hat according to the mode. 
1837-40 Haliburton Clockm. (1862) 109 Sister Sail.. walked 
out of the^ room, as mad as a hatter. 1837 Hughes Tom 
Brown it. iii, He's a very good fellow, but as mad as a hatter. 

2. Australian Mining. (See qnot. 1869.) 
[Cf. Hat covers his family in Hat sb. 5 c] 

1864 Rogers Nero Rush tl. 49 Some days ago a sturdy 
hatter joined. 1869 R. B. Smyth Goldf. Victoria Gloss. 613 
/latter, one who works alone . . The hatter leads an inde- 
pendent life, and nearly always holds a claim under the bye- 
laws. 1890 Bolorewooo Miner's Right iv. 37 To take to 
fossicking like so many 4 hatters' — solitary miners. 

Hatter, v. Now Sc. and north, dial. [? Ono- 
matopoeic, with freq. ending : cf. batter ; shatter, 
latter, etc.] 

1. trans. To bruise with blows; to batter the 
edge or face of, to erode. ? Obs. 

c 1450 Golagrosfy Gaw. 702 Helmys of hard steill thai hat- 
terit and heuch. 1630 J. Taylor (Water P.) Wks. (N.), 
Where haltering bullets are fine sugred plums. 1806 J. 
Train Poet. Reveries 49 (Jam.) This hatters and chatters 
Aly very soul wi' care. 

2. To harass ; to wear out, exhaust with fatigue 
or drudgery. 

1687 Drvoen Hind % P. 1. 371 Religion shows a rosy- 
coloured face, Not hattered out with drudging works of 
grace, a 1700 Drvden (J.), He's hattered out with penance. 
a 1825 Forby Voc. E. Anglia, Hatter, to harrass and ex- 
haust with fatigue. 1850 Blackie Mschylus II. 116 From 
ha tte «™S cbase of undeserved unrest . . She rests. 1893 Nor- 
thumbld. Gloss s. v., * He wis sair battert ' is said of a person 
who has had a bad time of it in his circumstances generally. 

Hatter, dial. var. of Hotter sb. and v. ; obs. f. 
hotter , comp. of Hot a. ; var. Heter Obs. 

Hatter, -ir, -era: see Hater Obs., clothing. 

Hattered, hattred, -redin, hat(te)rent, 
hattrende, -rent, obs. ff. Hatred. 

Hatters, int. [perh. the pi. of hatter Hater 
sb. 2 , used as an oath. Cf. Zounds, Zooks.] An 
asseveration (perh. — Chtist's or holy garments). 



C1460 Torunctey Myst. (Surtees) 113 Bot hatters! 1 can 
fynde no flesh, hard nor nesh, Salt nor fresh, Bot two tome 
! platers. [In igth c. use in South of Scotl.] 

Ha~fctery. [f- Hat sb. + -ery.] a. Hatters' 
wares ; hats collectively, b. A hat manufactory. 

1823 Chron. in Attn. Reg. 120/1 Silk fabrics, hattery, 
jewellery and cutlery. 1871 R. S. Ferguson Cumbld. <$■ 
Wcstm. M.P.'s xi. 307 The marble works .. the hatteries. 

II Hatti. In full, a. hatti-sherif (hatfijerf f), 
£. hatti -humaiun, -humayun (ha:ti|h«ma*y?7n). 

[Persian i-Jb^, It* khatt-i-shartf, ^:U-a JaJ> 
khatt-i-humayfin, f. Arab, khati line, written line, 
writing + i (Pers.) connective + (a.) Arab, sharif 
noble, honourable, sacred, and (0.) Pers. humayun 
sacred, august, royal, imperial.] 

A decree or edict issned by the government of 
Turkey, differing from a firman in being personally 
approved of by the Sultan, and bearing his special 
mark, which is considered to render it irrevocable. 

1858 Ld. Malmesburv Mem. Ex-minister (1884) IL 126 
He will take this opportunity, if he finds one, to urge on the 
Sultan the observance of the Hatti. 

a. 1688 Lond. Gaz. No. 2320/2 The Cbiaus Basha . . with 
Tears, gave him the Hattesheriff (or Imperial Decree). 
r 799 Troubridge in Naval Chron. XXIII. 23 It was a 
hattesheriff. 1861 T. H. Dyer Mod. Europe I. 9 The 
Sultan .. promulgated his decrees in Firtnans, or simple 
commands, and Hattischerifs or rescripts. 

/5. 1876 Gladstone Bulg. Horrors 11 The reforms, which 
were publicly enacted in an Imperial Firman or Hatti- 
humayoum. 1888 Encycl. Brit. XX11I. 651/2 The Porte 
puhlished a firman, \ht Hatti- II uwaiun, professing to abolish 
* every distinction making any class of the subjects of the 
empire inferior to any other class *. 

Halting, vbl. sb. [f. Hat v. and sb. + -ing 2 .] 
a. = Hat-makino. b. Material for hats. c. 'The 
covering of a tan- pit with its hat of bark : see Hat 
sb. 6 a. d. The taking off or lifting of the hat 
in reverence or courtesy ; giving a hat. 

1706 Morse Amer. Geog. 1. 542 Hatting is a business long 
established. 1853 Morfit Tanning, etc. 208 The hatting 
of the pit is completed. 1880 G. Allen in Academy 24 Jan. 
59/1 The kneeling, bowing, and hatting of modern Europe. 

•f Hattir, a. Sc. Obs. rarer\ Of maple. (It 
renders L. aeernus.) 

1513 Douglas AVneis 11. Hi. [ii.] 99 This bors..Of hattyr 
[1553 haltir] geistis beildit wp. 

Hattock. dial. Also haddock, huttock. 
[app. a dim. of Hat sb. : see -ock.] 
tl. A little hat. Sc. Obs. 

1501 Douglas Pal. Hon. 11. 153 And Quintine with ane 
huttok on his heid. 166a in Pitcairn Critu. Trials III. 6oa 
(Isobel Gowdie*s Confession} I haid a little horse, and wold 
say 1 Horse and Hattock, in Divellis name ! ' And than we 
void flie away, quhair ve void, a 1800 Jamie Telfer in 
Scott Black Dwarf viii, Now horse and hattock speedilie 
They that winna ride for Telfer's kye, Let them never 
look in the face o' me. 1828 Scott F. M. Perth vii, Get 
your boots and your beasts— horse and hattock, I say. 

2. a. A shock of standing sheaves of corn, the 
tops of which are protected by two sheaves laid 
along them with their bottoms in contact in the 
centre, and their heads slanting downwards, so 
as to carry off rain. b. The two covering sheaves 
themselves, called also in various districts }iead- 
sheaves and hoods. (This is prob., from the etymo- 
logy, the earlier sense.) dial. 

1674 Rav N. C. Words 24 Hattock, a Shock containing 
12 Sheaves of Corn. 1763 R. Burn Eccl. Law I I. 406 It 
[rape-seed] is never bound up in sheaves, or made into hat- 
tocks. 1805 R. W. Dickson Pract. Agric (1807) II. 280 
The grain . . is mostly set up into what are provincially 
termed stooks, stouks, shocks or Jtattocks. 1846 Brocket's 
N. C. Gloss, (ed. 3) 1. 234 The huttock consists of ten 
sheaves of corn, set two and two upright, with two hoods, 
one at each end to cover them. 1849 Jml. R. Agric. Soc. 
X. 1. 133 The wheat is. .immediately put into small 'had- 
docks ' or ' mows '. 1879 Miss Jackson Shropsh. Word-bk., 
Hattocks, sheaves of corn inverted over the * mow * to protect 
it from wet. The two end sheaves of the 'mow', which 
consists of eight sheaves, are taken as hattocks for the re- 
maining six. 1893 Nortkumbld. Gloss., Huttock. 

t Hattrel. Obs. Forms: 4 haterel, hat-, 
haatreel, 5 haterell^e, hatrelle, hattrel. [ME. 
a. OF. haterel, hasterel, hatrel, nape of the neck, 
head.] The apex or crown of the head ; also, the 
nape of the neck ; the neck. 

a 1325 Prose Psalter cxxviii[ij. 4 Our Lord ri3tful shal 
keruen the haterels of the singers [cervices peccatorttm]. 
1340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 1492 Fra be haterel oboven be 
croun . . tyl be sole of be fot doun. c 1400 tr. Secreta Secret., 
Gov. Lordsh. (E. E. T. S.) 80 It wendys vp to be hateretl 
with attempre hete. 14. . Norn, in Wr.-Wulcker 674/4 Hec 
vertex, hatrelle. c 1440 Partonope 3492 Joye and sorow 
take hym be the haterell. £1450 Henryson Mor. Fab. 
35 And strake the Hattrel of his head away, c 1475 Pici. 
Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 745/14 Hie vertex, a natrelle. 

Hat trick. 

1. Any trick with a hat, e.g. one performed by a 
conjurer. (In quot. applied to securing a seat in 
the House of Commons by placing one's hat on it.) 

1886 Daily Tel. 10 Apr. 5/2 He may soon acquire the hat 
trick and other ways of securing a place. 

2. Cricket. The feat of a bowler who takes three 
wickets by three successive balls : considered to 
entitle him to be presented by his club with a new 

I hat or some equivalent. 



1882 Daily Tel. ig May, He thus accomplished the feat 
known as the 1 hat trick and was warmly applauded. 1896 
West 1st Year at Sc/wol xxvi, The achievement of the hat- 
trick afforded Eliot the proudest moment of his life. 

Hattyn : sec Hight v. 

t Ha-ture. Obs. rare- 1 , [irreg. f. Hate v. + 
-uke.] = Hatred. 

1538 Bale Comedy J. Baptiste in Harl. Misc. (Malh ) 1. 
215 To appeyse thy hature. 
Hatyr, var. Hater sb. 2 Obs., clothing. 
Han- (in ME. and 16th c): see Hav-. 
Haube, obs. form of Alb. 
c 1425 Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 649/ti Hec alba } haube. 

Hauberd(e, -bert, obs. forms of Halberd. 

Haubergeon, -gioun(e, -gyon, -jeon^joun, 
obs. forms of Habebgeon. 

t Haubergier. Obs. rare. [a. ohs. F. haube r- 
gier (1 2 75 in Godefroy, in same sense).] A maker 
of hauberks or coats of mail. 

1481 Caxton Godfrey ex. 168 They were named in theyr 
langage Bam and Cyrra, that is. .the sones of baubergyers. 

Hauberk (h^bsik). Forms : 3- hauberk ; 
also 3 hauberc, 3-5 haubert, 4 haberke, 5 hau-, 
hawbergh(e, 4-6 liawberk(e, -brek, 5-6 hau- 
brek, 6 hawbrik, habrik. [a. OF. hauberc, 
earlier holberc, later (and mod.F.) haubert «= Pr. 
ausberc, It. osbergo, ttsbergo, medX. halsberga, etc., 
a Com. Rom. deriv. of OHG. halsberg, halsperc 
masc. (also halsberga fern.) «= OE. Jiealsbeorg, ON. 
halsbjorg fern., f. hals neck+~bergan to cover, pro- 
tect (cf. Harboub). The OE. word did not sur- 
vive : the OF. form was introduced in ME. See 
also the deriv. Habergeon.] 

A piece of defensive armour : originally intended 
for the defence of the neck and shoulders ; but 
already in 12th and 13th c. developed into a long 
coat of mail, or military tunic, usually of ring or 
chain mail, which adapted itself readily to the mo- 
tions of the body. 

1297 R. Glouc (1724) 90 Wyb haubert noble and ryche. 
Ibid. 174 With swerd or hauberk eny batail to do. C1330 
R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) X0029 Hauberk wib plates 
y-burnuscht ful wel. c 1386 Chaucer Knt.'s T. 1573 The 
Statue of Mars bigan his hauberk rynge. £-1400 Destr. 
Troy 5828 Hurlet burghe the hawbergji, hurt hym full sore. 
c 1450 Merlin 118 Thei . . ronnen agein hym . . and sniyten 
hym on the shelde and on the haubrek. 1495 Act 11 Hen. 
VII, c 64 Armours Defensives, as Jakkes Satcttis Brigan- 
dvnes..Haubertis Curesses [etc.]. 1590 Spenser F. Q. ii. 
viii. 44 And on the haubergb stroke the Prince so sore, That 
quite disparted all the linked frame. 1600 Fairfax Tasso 
1. lxxii. 15 Some dond a curace, some a corslet bright, An 
hawberke some, and some a haberion. 1781 Gibbon Decl. 
% F. 111. Iviii. 434 His breast was defended by an hauberk 
or coat of mail. 1870 Lowell Study Wind. 242 My ears 
no sweeter music know Than hauberk's clank with saddle- 
bow. 1887 Bowsn Virg. Mneid v. 259 Hauberk woven of 
polished chain. 

t b. worn as a garment for penance. Obs. 

C1305 Edmund Conf. 28 in E. E.P. (1862) 71 pe moder 
werede harde hare . . and harde hauberk aboue ; In suche 
penance heo ladde hire lyf. c 1386 Chaucer Pars. T. r 980 
Clothing of whiche Ihesu crist is moorc apayed than of 
heyres or haubergeons or hauberkes. 

Haubersion(e, haubrischoune, obs. Sc. ff. 
Habeugeon. 

Hatibitzer, obs. form of Howitzer. 

Hauceour, -or, obs. forms of Hawser. 

t Hatl'cepy. Obs. [a. F. haussepi£, -pied, 4 a 
net or engine wherewith Wolnes, etc. are caught ' 
Cotgr. ; f. hausser to raise, lift up + pied foot.] 
A kind of trap for wolves and other wild beasts. 

^1425 Bk. Huntynge (MS. Bodl. 546, If. 36 b), Also men 
takep hem yn puttys..and wib haucepys or with venemous 
powdres bat men gyucb hem yn flesh. 

Hancb, int. and sb. Sc. [Cf. Ger. hauch breath, 
aspiration.] * The forcible reiterated respiration of 
one who exerts all his strength in giving a stroke ' 
(Jam.) ; a panting sound. 

1 513 Douglas sEncis yn. ix. 79 With mony pant, and 
felloun hauchis and quhaikis. 

Hauch, Hauck, obs. ff. Haugh, Hawk. 

Haud, Sc. form of Hold. 

Hauerite (hau'ereit). Mm. [Named by Hai- 
dinger, 1846, after Von Hauer, an Austrian geolo- 
gist.] Native disulphide of manganese, occurring 
in reddish-brown crystals, usually octahedral. 

1847 Amer. Jrnl. Sc. Ser. 11. IV. 108 Hauerite belongs 
to Mohs* order of blende. 189a Dana's Min. 87 The 
hauerite crystals are sometimes coated with pyrite. 

Hauf, Sc. f. Half ; var. of Howff Sc. 

Haugh (hax, hax w , haf). Sc. and north, dial. 
Forms : 4 halche, 4-6 hawch, 4-7 hawgh, 5- 
haugh (8 haw) ; also in north. Engl, halgh as in 
Greenhalgh. [app. a phonetic descendant of OE. 
healh, halh 1 corner, nook* (see Hale sb. 2 ): cf. 
Sc. sauch, saugh :-OE. sealh ; Sc. tauch = ME. talf.] 

A piece of flat alluvial land by the side of a river, 
forming part of the floor of the river valley. 

The original sense was perh. 1 corner or nook (of land) in 
the bend or angle of the river '. A northern stream usually 
crosses and recrosses the floor of its valley, striking the 



HAUGHT. 

base of the slope on each side alternately, and forming a more 
or less triangular 1 haugh 1 within its bend, on each side in 
turn. 

[814 Charter of Ceemonlfxn Cod. Dipl. I. 257 Of bam 
Sebyhte. .oS cynmges healh. 96*7 C /tarter of Osrvatd Ibid. 
III. ig Se westra easthealb.] 1375 Barbour Bruce xvi. 336 
In the hawch [v. r. halche, hawgh] of Lyntoun»le. 1513 
Douglas /Eneis xm. Prol. 22 Amyd the hawchis, and euery 
lusty vaill. 1525-6 Durh. MS. Celt. Roll, Operantibus apud 
Rayls circa le haughe in hearparke. 1637-50 Row Hist. Kirk 
(1842) 330 Inundations of waters took away to the seawholl 
large haughs full of shorn come. 1726 Diet. Rust. (ed. 3), 
Haw..\n the North it signifies a green plot of Ground in a 
Valley. 1786 Burns Scotch Drink iii, Let husky Wheat 
the haughs adorn. 1799 T. Robertson Agric. Perth 15 
All the landj which has been occasionally flooded, time 
immemorial, is commonly, called Haugh. 1809 Ld. Minto 
in Scott'* s Fam. Lett. (1894) I. 157, I . .hope one day to see 
his wandering staff planted in some Teviot haugh. 1827 
Mackenzie Hist. Newcastle II. 743 Proposed to excavate 
the haughs above bridge. 

b. attrib., as haugh- land. 

1794 Statist, Acc. Scot., Lanark. XII. 34 (Jam.) The 
haugh-ground is generally ploughed 3.. years for oats. 1805 
Trans. Soc. Arts XXIII. 61 A quantity of haugh -land. 
a 1852 Macgillivray Nat. Hist. Dee Side (1855) 255 The 
stream . . covers all the baugh lands with its turbid waters. 
1873 Burton Hist. Scot. I. iii. 81 The great haugh flats. 

Haugh, obs. f. Hoe, Haw int. and sbA 

Haugh t (hgt), a. arch. Forms : a. 5-6 haute, 
hawt (e, 6 halt, 6-7 haut, hault(e. 0. 0- haught. 
[orig. haut, hault from contemporary French : see 
Hact a. ; corrupted late in 16th c. to haught after 
words like caught, taught, etc. in which gk had 
become mute : perh. influenced by high, height.'] 

1. High in one's own estimation ; bearing oneself 
loftily; haughty, arch. 

a. 1430-40 Lydg. Bochas v. xxiv. (1354) 138 a, He was 
haute in his prosperitie. 1494 Fabyan Chron. vii. 516 
Many hawte wordys were blowen on eytber partye. 1531 
Elyot Gov. 11. v, A proude and haulte countenaunce. 1648 
Milton Ps. lxxx. 35 Nations proud and haut. 

/S. 1608 Shaks. Rich. II, iy. i. 254 (2nd 90.) North. My lord. 
Rich. No Lord of thine, thou haught insulting man. 1814 
Scott Ld. oflstes 1. xxxi, That bearing haught and high, 
Which common spirits fear! 1875 Browning Inn Album 
1. 313 As the haught high-bred bearing; and dispose. 

t 2. Of exalted character, esp. in the matter of 
courage ; high-minded, noble ; lofty. Obs. 

a. a 1470 Tiptoft Caesar (1530) 12 He was a man of haute 
courage. 1556 J. Heywood Spider <$• F. Hx. 97 With corage 
hawte, Thonset to giue, this castell to assawte. 1565 Gold, 
ing Ovid's Met. iv. (1593) 99 Valiant deedes and halt ex- 
ploits, a 1577 Sir T. Smith Commw. Eng. 11. xxvii. (1609) 
97 The nature of our Nation is free, stout, hault. 

0. X590 Spenser F. Q. i. vi. 29 His courage haught Desyrd 
of forreine foemen to be knowne. 

f 3. Of exalted rank or station ; high-horn, noble. 

1470-85 Malory Arthur 11. vi, Galahad the haute [1634 
haughty] prynce. 1553 Bale Gardiner's De Vera Obcd. 
F iij, In hault estate of worldly power. 1590 Greene Ort 
Fur. Wks. (Rtldg.) 106/1 That boast the pride of haught 
Latonas son. a 1627 Middleton & Rowley Sp. Gipsy 11. ii, 
As brave a Spaniard As ever spake the haut Castilian tongue. 

1 4. High, in literal and other senses. Of hawt 
grees, tr. F. de haute graisse, 1 full, plumpe, goodlie, 
fat, well-fed, in good liking 1 (Cotgr.). (In Bailey 
prob. only Fr.) Obs. 

c 1460 J. Russell Bk. Nurture 409 Capon, & hen of hawt 
grees, bus wold bey be dight. 1587 Turberv. Trag. T. 
(1837) s, I know how haut thy muse doth flie. [1731 Bailey, 
Haut, high or shrill . . Haut Contre (in Musick Books) 
signifies Counter Tenor. Haut Dessus, first Treble.l 

0. Comb. y as haught -hearted, -minded. 

1540-1 Elyot Image Gov. (1556) 23 Haulte mynded and 
sterne towardes the communaltee. 1547-64 Bauldwin 
Mor. Philos. (Palfr.) 103 Th' ambicious and hautehearted 
felowe. 1595 Enq. Tripe-wife (1881) 145 Haugbt minded, 
and hot spirited Simon. 

Haugh te, obs. pa. pple. of Hatch v. 1 
Haughtily (bp-tili), adv. Also 6 hawt-. [f. 

Haughty + -ly 2.] In a haughty manner; proudly, 

arrogantly. 

*57i^° Baret Ahf. H 261 Hawtily, elate excelse. 
1611 Bible Micah ii. 3 Neither shall ye goe haughtily. 
^1720 Sheffielo (Dk. Buckbm.) Wks. (1753) II. 176 To be 
neither remiss, nor haughtily imperious. 183a Macaulay 
Armada 19 Haughtily the trumpets peal, and gaily dance 
the bells. 1838 Dickens Nick. Nick, xvi, He . . strode 
haughtily out of the office. 

Haughtiness (hp-tines). Also 6-7 haut-, 
halt-, etc [f. as prec. + -NESS.] 

1. The quality of being haughty ; loftiness of de- 
meanour ; pride, arrogance, disdainfulness. 

1555 Eden Decades 165 He coulde not longe abyde the 
hautynes of Petrus Arias. 1571 Goloing Calvin on Ps. 
xxxi. 23 The hawltinesse wherewith they be pufft up. 1592 
Warner Alb. Eng. vn. xxxvii. (1612) 179 Honors made 
him haughtie, and his haughtines to erre. 1645 Milton 
Tetrach. (1851) 206 To lay their hautinesse under a severity 
which they deserv'd. a 1745 Swift Will. II y Lett., etc. 1768 
IV. 261 King William discovered so much haughtiness and 
disdain, both in words and gestures. 1872 J. L. San ford 
Estim. Eng. Kings, Chas. /, 331 The dignity of hearing .. 
was. .often replaced and travestied by a frigid haughtiness. 

b. as a mock title. 

1641 Milton Animadv. Wks. 1738 I. 76 To send home 
his Haughtiness well bespurted with his own Holy- water. 
1794 Wolcott (P. Pindar) Ode Wks. 1812 III. 261 Their 
most high Haughtinesses. 

1 2. Exalted character, loftiness, nobility, gran- 
deur ; loftiness (of courage), bravery. Obs. 
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1564 Goloing Justine 77 (R.) In hautinesse of courage . 
and in strength of body, he farre excelled all. 1577-87 
Holinshed Chron. III. 1176/1 Which answer .. moued a 
maruellous shout and reioising. .the haltinesse thereof was 
so wonderfull. 1613 Purchas Pilgrimage 1. ix. 44, I hope 
that the haughtinesse of the Attempt, .shall rather purchase 
pardon to my slippes, then blame for my rashnesse. 

t Hau'ghtly, adv. Obs. In 6 hawt-, haute-, 
[f. Hauoht a. +-ly = Haughtily. 

1523 Skelton Garl. Laurel 1117 She loked hawtly and 
gave on me a glum. 1581 J. Bell Haddon's Answ. Osor. 
77 b, So hautely and arrogantly enhaunced. 1586 Warner 
Alb. Eng. in. xvi. (1589) 67 As haugbteliedoestthou reuenge, 
as humhlie I repent. 

t Hau'ghtness. Obs. In 5-6 hault (e-. [f. 

Haught a. + -ness.] = Haughtiness. 

1489 Caxton Faytes of A.iv. xvii. 280 Dyuerse deuyses 
taken by hauknesse fro the tyme ryght auncyent. 1548 
Ud all Erasm. Par. Luke iv. 58 High solemnitie and haulte- 
nesse of countinaunce. 1594 Carew Tasso (1881) 114 O 
how she haultnes now and pride forgoes ! 

Haughtonite (hp'tsnait). Min. [Named 1878, 
after Dr. S. Haughton.] A variety of Biotite, in 
which iron replaces much of the magnesium. 

1878 Min. Mag. V. 183 Plates of bronzy Biotite (or 
Haughtonite). 1881 Academy 6 Nov. 350 The black mica 
which Dr. Heddle described as Haughtonite. 

Haughty (hp-tt), a. Forms : a. 6 haltio, 
haultie, -y, hawtie, -y, 6-7 hautie, -y. £. 6- 
haughty. [An extension of haut, Haughty., either 
as in dusk-y, worth-y y or simply by assimilation to 
doughty, mighty, naughty \ weighty, etc.] 

1. High in one's own estimation ; lofty and dis- 
dainful in feeling or demeanour ; proud, arrogant, 
supercilious. (Of persons, their action, speech, etc.) 

a. 1530PALSGR. 3 1 5/1 Hawty as one that is proude, haul- 
lain.^ 1563 Mirr. Mag., Rich. Ill, x, Puft vp in pride, so 
hawtie then I grewe. 1570 Satir. Poems Reform, xxi. 55 
Hautie wordis. 1659 Hammond On Ps. xlv. 4 The prides 
of the hautiest heathen obdurate hearts. 1667 Milton P. L. 
iy. 858 The Fiend . . like a proud Steed reind. went hautie on. 

&. 1598 Florio, Orgoglioso, proude, disdainefull, haughtie. 
161 1 Bible Ps. cxxx. z Lord, my heart is not haughtie. 
1667 Milton P.L.v. 852 Whereat rejoie'd Th' Apostat, and 
more haughty thus repli'd. 1725 De Foe Voy. round World 
(1840) 191 The cruel haughty temper of the Spaniards. 1876 
Rock Text. Fair. 105 Thehumble broom-plant— the haughty 
Plantagenet's device. 

b. fig. Of an appearance that seems to claim or 
assume superiority; imposing in aspect; grand, 
stately, dignified: often withsome mixture of sense 3. 

"5^5 T. Washington tr. Nicholay's Voy. in. v. 78 With 
their great tufts of feathers upon their heads, they seem in 
their appearance proude and hawty. 1697 Dryden Virg. 
Georg. in. 641 His haughty Ciest. 1700 T. Brown tr. 
Fresny's Arnusem.Ser.tyCom. 86 Philosophers huild those 
hauty Edifices tbey call Systems. 1850 W. laviNG Mahomet 
lv. 254 I'll carry the war into yon haughty mountains. 

2. Of exalted character, style, or rank ; elevated, 
lofty, eminent ; high-minded, aspiring ; of exalted 
courage or bravery, arch. 

a. 1563 B. Googe Eglogs,etc. (Arh.) 72 The hawtye verse, 
that Maro wrote. 1576 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 438 
Sithence your estate is so hautie and high. 1577-87 Holin- 
shed Chron. III. 1x71/2 His stoutnesse and haltie courage. 
1667 Milton P. L. ix. 484 Of courage hautie, and of limb 
Heroic built. 

p. 1578 T. N. tr. Conq. W. India 25 Men of haughtie 
corage, that no force or strength of Indians can offende. 
1590 Spenser F. Q. 11. x. 1 Who now shall give unto me 
words and sound Equall unto this haughty enterprise? 
1613 PuacHAs Pilgrimage (1614) 280 These their haughtie 
attempts were stayed. 1805 Scott Last Minstr. vi. xxiii, 
No haughty feat of arms I tell. 

f3. High, lofty (in literal sense). Obs. (Often 
with some shade of sense I.) 

1570 B. Googe Pop. Kingd. iv. (1880) 50 b, From the 
toppes of hawtie towres. 1576 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 272 
Plantes as growe in highe mountaines, in loftie and hautie 
places. Ibid. 288 Others . . pufft upp in the pride of their 
nature, advaunce themselves to the hautie heavens. 1578 
Mirr. for Mag. 11. Vortiger xiii. (1610) 206 God who rules 
the haughtie heauen a hygh. 1621 G. Sandys Ovids Met. 
vm. (1626) 156 In mind they heare Their ancient fall and 
haughtie places feare. 

4 . Comb., as haughty-hearted, -minded, -stomached. 

1576 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 5 Some . . report you to be 
proude and hautie harted. 1605 Tryall Chev. 1. iii. in 
Bullen O. PI. III. 281 Were his power and spirit Ten times 
more hanty-ventrous. a 1777 Fawkes tr. Apollon. Rhod., 
Argonautics hi. (R.), The haughty-minded Pelias. 

Haugou, -gout, obs. forms of Haut-gout. 

+ Haunt, haht. Obs. Also 3 hast (a}te). 
[Cf. ON. hxtta (:-*hdhtffa) danger, peril, risk.] 
Peril, risk. 

C1200 Vices <$• Virtues 11 Hu michel haht hit is godes 
forbod to brekene. — Ibid. 87 Ac Sat is michel hauht, 
bute Su hierof neme michele jieme. c 1350 Gen. $ Ex. 486 
Of his soule heS mikel hajt. Ibid. 2082 Ic am in sor;je and 
ha}t. Ibid. 3384 Amalechkes folc fiedde for a}te of dead. 

Hauke, hauker, obs. ff. Hawk, Hawker. 

Haukim, obs. form of Hakim. 

Haul (b^l), v. Forms : 6-8 hall, 7 hawle, 7-9 
hawl, 7- haul. [A variant spelling of Hale w.i, 
in 16th c. also hall ; representing a different pho- 
netic development of ME. hale (hal) : cf. small y 
beside OE. smpel, ME. smal, smale, Sc. smale, small. 
For the spelling au, aiv, which dates only from 
1 7th c, cf. crawl.'] 



HAUL. 

1. trans. To pull or draw with force or violence ; 
to drag, tug (esp. in nautical language). 

1581 Petti e tr. Guazzds Civ. Conv. 11.(1586) 110 If hee 
bung backe, hee shall be hailed forward. 1597 Shaks. 2 
Hen. IV, v. v. 37 Thy Dol . . is in base Durance, and con- 
tagious prison : Hall'd thither hy most Mechanicall and 
durty hand. 1626 Capt. Smith Accid. Yng. Seamen 27 
Heaue out your top-sayles, hawle your sheates. 1667 
DaYDEN Tempest 1. i, All within, Haul catt, haul catt, haul 
catt, haul. 1669 Sturmy Mariner's Mag. 17 Hawl down 
both Top-sails close. n68o Beveridge Serm. (1729) I. 352 
See bim hall'd from one judgement seat to another. 1773 
Goldsm. Stoops to Cong. in. (Glohe) 664/1 Didn't I see him 
hawl you about like a milk-maid ? 1787 WiNTEa Syst. Husb. 
101 The expence of hailing must he governed by the distance 
they are hailed from. 1798 Coleridge Satyrane's Lett. i. 
in Biog. Lit. (1882) 246 We bauled anchor, and passed 
gently up the river. 1810 Sporting Mag. XXXVI. 264 
They were pushing and hawling every hody ahout. 1853 
Reaoe Chr. Johnstone 160 He began to haul in the net. 
1885 Manch. Exam. 24 Feb. 5/2 [Theyl would rather be 
stoned and hauled before the magistrates. 
fig. 1725 N. Rorinson Th. Physick 141 There is no Neces- 
sity always to hall in fermenting Humours to cause pain. 

fb. To search, examine thoroughly, overhaul 
(cf. drag). Obs. rare. 

1666 Wood Life (O. H. S.) II. 83 Continually hauling 
taverns and alehouses [for undergraduates]. 

t C. colloq. To worry, torment, pester. Obs. 

1678 R. Barclay Apol. Quakers xiv. v. 506 They went up 
and down. -preach ing.. tho 1 daily beaten, whipped, bruised, 
hailed, and imprisoned therefore. 1737 Whiston Josephus, 
Autiq. xix. i. § 1 Cains .. pulled and hauled its other citizens, 
especially the senate. 1743 Gay Distrcss'd Wife v. Wks. 
(1772) 328, I won't be haul'd and worried. 

d. colloq. To brings/ for a reprimand, 1o call to 
account. A\so, to haulover the coals (seeCoAL sb. 12). 

1795 Nelson 25 Nov. in Nicolas Disp. (1845) II. 107, I 
think the Admiral will be hauled over the coals for not 
letting me have ships. 1865 Livingstone Zambesi vi. 142 
The first native . . refused to sell his fowls at the Govern- 
ment prices [and] was hauled up before the irate command- 
ant. 1882 B. D. W. Ramsay Recoil. Mit. Serv. 1. ix. 215 
They were all young officers, .and probably at times require 
to be hauled up sharply. 1893 St. Aubyn Junior Dean 
xxix. 233 He was what, in figurate undergraduate language 
is termed 'hauled \ 

2. intr. To pull, tug {at or upon something). 
1743 Bulkeley & Cummins Voy. S. Seas 115 All Hands 

haul'd. 1791 *G. Gambado' Ann. Horsetn. ix. (1809) 106, 
I.-pull'd, and baul'd, to try to turn him [a borse). 1857 
Lawrence Guy Liv. xiv. 129 He was hauling nervously at 
the reins. 1839 Reade Love me Little II. iv. 177 He .. 
made the rope last to her [the schooner's] thwart, then haul- 
ing upon it, hrought the lugger alongside. 

b. intr. for refl. in passive sense. 
1797 Nelson in A. Duncan Life (1806) 42, I found .. the 
Spanish ensign hauling down. 1871 Palgraye Lyr. Poems 
138 Till their flag hauls down to the foe. 

3. Naut. {intr.) To trim the sails, etc. of a ship 
so as to sail nearer to the wind (also to haul up) ; 
hence more generally, to change or turn the ship's 
course; to sail in a certain course. (Also traits, with 
the ship as object ; also, to sail along a coast.) 

1557 W. Towrson in Hakluyt Voy. (1589) 1 13 We hailed 
off" our ships to fetch the winde as neer as wee coulde. 
a 1599 H. Smith Ibid. (1509) I. 445 The wind being at 
West, we did hall the coast East northeast, and East.. Wee 
. . hald along the coast East and East southeast, and all 
the same night wee hailed Southeast, and Southeast hy 
East. 1697 DAMPiEa Voy. (1729) I. 51 He hailed into the 
Harhour, close to the Island. 1743 Woodroofe in Hanway 
Trav. (1762) 1. 11. xxiii. 101 We haul'd round Zeloi island 
for Baku bay. Ibid. iv. lix. 272 Hauling out north north- 
east. 1806 A. Duncan Nelson 48 The enemy .. hauled up 
on the Terpsichore's weather«heam. 1858 C. Kirton in 
Merc. Marine Mag. V. 209, I hauled in to S. 23 0 E., true. 
Ibid., I told the Chief Officer to haul her off four points. 

b. Phr. To haul upon or to the wind, also trans. 
to haul (a ship) on a wind, and to haul the {her, 
our, etc.) wind : to bring the ship round so as to 
sail closer to the wind. 

1726 Shelvocke Voy. round World (1757) 328 Unwilling 
to run . . into the enemy's clutches, I hauled again on a 
wind. 1763 Falconer Shipivr. 11. Argt., The ship bears 
up : again hauls upon the wind. 1768 Wales in Phil. 
Trans. LX. 112 At 15 h. we hauled the wind to the south- 
ward. 1797 Nelson in A. Duncan Life (1806) 40 The 
Spanish fleet . . hauled to the wind on the larboard tack. 
1806 A. Duncan Nelson 24 The enemy hauled their wind 
and made off. 1829 Marryat F. A/ildmay xxi, My inten- 
tion is to. haul dead on a wind. 1835 — Pirate xiv, The 
Enterprise took in her topmast studding-sail, and hauled 
her wind. 1867 Smyth Sailor's Word'bk. s.v., Haul your 
wind, or haul to the wind, signifies that the ship's head is 
to he brought nearer to the wind. 

C. transf. and fig. {intr. and trans.) To change 
one's course of action ; to withdraw, retreat ; to 
make one's way, to come or go. 

180a T. Jefferson Writ. (1830) III. 495 He took it in 
mortal offence, and from that moment has been hauling off* 
to his former enemies. 1825 Blackw. Mag. XVIII. 177 
Such works haul but slowly into this northern region. 1858 
B. Taylor Northern Trav. xxii. 230 The morning looked 
..threatening, hut the clouds gradually hauled off" to the 
eastward. m 1867 Smyth Sailor's Word'bk.^ Haul my wind, 
an expression when an individual is going upon a new line 
of action. 

4. Of the wind : To change direction, shift, veer. 

1769 Falconer Diet. Marine (1780), Echars, a wind that 
veers and hauls ; a light and variable wind. 1840 R. H. 
Dana Be/. Mast xxxi. m The wind hauled to the south- 
ward. 1864 Lowell Fireside Trav. 123 The wind also is 
hauling round to the right quarter. 1867 Smyth Sailor's 



HAUL. 

Word-bk., Haul round, said when the wind is gradually 
shifting towards any particular point of the compass. 
Hani x h$I), sb. [f. prec. vb.] 

1. The act of hauling ; a pull, a tug ; spec, the 
draught of a fishing- net. 

1670 W. Hacke Collect. Voy. (1699) II. 82 We caught in 
our Scan at one Haul no less than seven Hundred. 1726 
Thomson Winter 627 The leap, the slap, the haul. 1780 
A. Young Tour Irel. I. 220* The largest hawl, taking 1452 
salmon. x858 Peard IVatcr-Farm. viii. 87 This first haul 
of the net. 1871 Proctor Light Sc. 156 On October 5th.. 
both the sun and the moon will give a particularly vigorous 
haul upon the earth's waters. 

b. With adv., as haul-down, the act of hauling 
down. Haul- down promotion : see Hauling vol. 
sb. b, quot. 1867. 

188* Navy List July 5T2/2 Haul down promotions abolished 
by Circular 75, of 10th November 1874. 

2. concr. a. A draught of fish. 

1854 H. Miller Sch. § Schm. xx. (i860) 212 The entire 
haul consisted of rather more than twelve barrels. 1885 
Vpool Daily Post 30 June 4% When they make good hauls 
of fish the price immediately drops, 
b. Rope-making. (See first quol.) 

1794 Rigging ff Seamanship I. 55 A Hani of Yam is 
about four-hundred threads, when warped ofl" the winches, 
with a slight tum in it, to be tarred. Ibid. 61 It is generally 
tarrsd in hauls, as other rope. 1875 Knight Did. Mech. s.v., 
The haul is dragged through a grip, gape, or sliding nipper 
which expresses superfluous tar. 

3. fig. The act of 1 drawing ' or making a large 
profit or valuable acquisition of any kind ; concr. 
the thing or amount thus gained or acquired. 

1776 A. Adams in % Q. Adams'^ Fam. Lett. (1876) 220, 
I think we made a fine haul of prizes. t8*6 Scott yml. 
(1890) 1 . 176 If I can but wheedle him out of a few anecdotes, 
it would be a great haul. 1891 Lit. World 24 Apr. 396/1 
£ 25,000 is said to be the great haul made . . as the result of 
his recent lecturing tour. 

4. Comb, haul-rope, a rope for hauling some- 
thing ; haul-seine, a large seine that is hauled, a 
drag-seine. 

1884 Knicht Did. Mech. Suppl., Haul Seine. 1890 O. 
Crawfuro Round Calendar in Portugal 32. I have seen 
the whole population of a coast hamlet . . at the haul -ropes, 
and drawing home., the harvest of the sea. 

Haulage (hp-led^), [f. as prec. + -age.] 

1. The action or process of hauling or pulling ; 
the traction or conveyance of a load in a wagon or 
other vehicle; the amount of force expended in 
hauling (quot. 1883). 

18*6 J. Adamsom Sk. Inform. Rail-roads 39 The company 
have actually let the haulage of their coal. 1857 Smiles 
Stephenson ix. 81 The haulage was both tedious and expen- 
sive. 1883 Manch. Exam. 7 Nov. 5/5 The impossible gra- 
dient of one in 25 is .. denounced . . as the haulage would 
have to be trebled, and three horses employed in place of one. 

2. The expense of or charge for hauling. 

1864 in Webster. 1869 Sat. Rev. 19 Tune 822 He esti- 
mates his pair of cottages .. at 205/. plus the haulage. 

3. 'A traction -way ' (Smyth Sailor's IVord-bk). 

4. attrib. and Comb., as haulage-clip (see quot. 
1883), -power, -road, -rope, -work. 

1864 Reader 7 May 594 The diminution of haulage power 
owing to the wheels becoming rail-bound. 1883 Greslev 
Gloss. Coal Mining, Haulage Clip, levers, jaws, wedges, etc., 
by which trams, singly or in trains, are connected to the 
hauling ropes. 1896 Mrs. H. Ward Sir G. Tressady 555 
The air in the haulage road was clearing fast 

Haulbergyn, obs. form of Habergeon. 

t Haul-bowline, -bowling = Hale-bowline. 

1867 Smyth Sailor's Word.bk., H an l.botu lings, the old 
name for the able-bodied seamen. 
Hauld, Sc. f. Hold. 

Hauler (hg-bi). [f. Haul v. + -er 1 .] One 
who or that which hauls ; a man employed in haul- 
ing something, e.g. coal in a mine ( = Haclier^. 

1674 N. Fairfax Bulk $ Selv. Ep. Ded., Whatever is 
a Nonesuch, will draw enough as 'tis, without the Hogou of 
the stifling Haulers. 1846 Worcester, Hauler, one who 
draws. 1889 Cent. Did., Hauler. .2. A device for catching 
fish, consisting of several hooks connected together and hauled 
through the water by a line, .as, a hauler for bluefish. 189a 
Labour Commission Gloss., Drawers, also called ' haulers ', 
are the workmen in a coal mine who fill the tubs at the face 
and draw or haul them to the pit bottom. 

Haulier (h^liaj). [f Haul v. + -ier, cf. 
collier, sawyer and Hall ier ] .] A man employed 
in hauling or pulling something ; spec, a workman 
in a coal mine who pulls or drives the tubs which 
convey the coal from the working to the bottom 
of the shaft. 

1577 Hanmer Anc. Eccl. Hist. (1585)461 Maister .. of the 
hauliers. 1893 Daily News 27 Aug. 5/4 They found in the 
upper roadway two hauliers or carters . . overcome by the 
foul gas. 1893 Times 9 Aug. 9/2 The hauliers employed 
at the Prince of Wales Colliery, Risca. 

Hauling (hp-lin), vbl. sb. [f. Haul ^. + -inqI.] 
The action of pulling, dragging, or tradtion. 

i6a6 Capt. Smith Accid. Yng. Seamen 4 The Marshall is 
to. . see Justice executed .. ducking at Yards arme, bawling 
vnder the Keele. 1658-9 Burton's Diary (1828) III. 134 
There will be hauling and pulling, and irregular proceedings. 
1731 Swift Adv. Repealing Test Wks. 1 841 II. 243/2 Pullings 
and haulings backward and forward. 1884 West. Morn. 
News 2 Aug. 8/1 The hauling down of the signal, 
b. allrtb. and Comb. 

1791 Selby Bridge Act 3 To.. make any hauling roads. 
1793 Smeaton Edystone L. § 212 The bawling track for the 
navigation by horses. 1837 Mahryat Dog fiend x. He is 
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' drawn aft hy a hauling line. 1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk., 
Hauling down vacancy, the colloquialism expressive of the 
promotion of a flag-lieutenant and midshipman on an ad- 
miral's hauling down bis flag. 
Hauling, a. [-ing 2] That hauls. 
1891 T. Hakdy Tess 1. 170 A driver sitting upon one of the 
hauling horses. 
Haulm, halm (hpm, ham\ sb. Forms: 1 

I halm, healm, 6-7 halme, hawme, ham(e, 7-8 
hawm, 7-9 haum, 5- halm, 7- haulm* (See 
also Helm sb.*) [OE. hcalm = OS. (MDu., Du.), 
OHG. (MHG., mod.G.) halm stem or stalk of 
grass, stalk of a plant, ON.h<$/mr (Sw., Da. halm) 
straw :— OTeut. *halmo-z, repr. a pre-Teut.*£a/wfl.r: 
cf. Gr. KaXajxos, L. calamus reed.] 

a. collective sing. The stems or stalks of various 
cultivated plants, as peas, beans, vetches, hops, 
potatoes, etc., now less commonly of corn or grass ; 
esp. as left after gathering the pods, ears, etc., and 
used for litter or thatching; straw. 

<r8*s Vcsp. Psalter lxxxiifi]. 14 [13] Swe swe halme biforan 
onsiene windes. c wooSax. Leedid. 1 1. 134 &emm cetelhrum 
and berenhcalm, fcebaern & gnid togaidere. Ibid. 148 genim 
ri^en heaim eft and beren. 1*1440 Promt. Parv. 223/2 
Halm, or stobyl . . stipnla. 1570 Stanford Chnrchw. Acc. in 
Antiguary Apr. (1888) 170 For hame to thatche the churche 
howse. 1573 Tusser Husb. Ivii. (18^8) 130 The hawme is 
the strawe of the wheat or the rie, which once heing^ reaped, 
they mowe by and bie. 1660 Worlidce Syst. Agric. (168 1) 
282 Finish the gathering and drying of your Hops ; cleanse 
the Poles of the Hawm. 1674 Ray S. <$- E. C. .Words 68 
Haulm or Helm, stubble gathered after the corn is inned. 
1675 Phil. Tratts. X. 398 Tbese apparent tangles were the 
ham of the beans. 1725 Bradley Fam. Did. s.v. November, 
Cut off tbe Asparagus Haulm when it is become Vellow. 
1808 Cur wen Econ. Feeding Stock n note, The potatoe top, 
or haulm, when properly dried, makes very good litter for 
cattle. 1887 Spectator 23 July 984/2 Peas often produce a 
great show of pods on short haulm in a dry summer. 

b. with a and A stalk or stem (of a bean, 
potato, grass, etc.). 

^950 Lindisf. Gasp. Matt. iii. 12 Da halmas. . forbernes 

8" res in undrysnende. 1623 Whitbourne Newfoundland 5 
reat plenty of greene Pease and Fitches ♦ . tbe hawmes of 
them are gtxxi fodder for cattell. 1847 Illustr. Lond. Ncivx 
24 July 61/2 The decaying haulms of the potato. 1881 
Daawin Veg. Mould 117 A thin cylindrical object such as a 
haulm of grass. 
C. attrib. 

186* T. Hughes in Macm. Mag. V. 241/2 They, .came 
upon haulm walls and hurdles, within which were a flock of 
sheep. 

Haulm, v. [f. prec sb.] trans. To lay (straw or 
haulm) straight for thatching. (See also Helmv.3) 

1641 Best Farm. Bks. (Surtees) 60 Sometimes.. wee have 
i beene forced to hawme wheate and rye stubble and there- 
with to thatch our stackes. 1767 A. Young Farmer's Lett, 
to People 205 Hauiming, at one shilling and six-pence. 1846 
yml. R. Agric. Soc. VII. 1. 40 Without having to wait for 
hauiming tbe stubble. 

Hanlmy (hp-mi, ha-mi), a. [f. as prec. + -Y,] 
, Having haulms ; having long or large haulms. 

1669 Worlidge Syst. Agric. (1681) Gloss., Hawmy, long, 
stalked. Ibid. 19 The Grass . . is much discoloured, and 
grown so hawmy. Ibid. 326 Pease or other baw[m]y stuff. 

Haulse, haulser, obs. ff. Halse v. 2 , Hawser. 
Haul-seine : see Haul sb. 4. 
Haulster. [f. Haul v. +-ster : cf. Hauler.] 
A man or beast that hauls ; a horse used to haul. 
1882 Daily News 23 Mar. 5/6 Four of Pickford's most 
' magnificent haulsters were in the shaft team. 

Hault, haultie, haultness, obs. forms of 
Halt, Haught, Haut, Haughty, Haughtness. 

Haultain, -ayn(e, -eyne, -igne, var. Hau- 
tain, Obs. 

Hault-boy, -goust, obs. ff. Hautboy, -gout. 

Haulyard : see Halyard. 

Haum(e, obs. form of Haulm, Hame. 

Haumed, {Her.) : see Hawmed, Humet. 

Haunce, variant of HakCE sb. and v. 

Haunch (hpnf, hanf), sb.* Forms ; 4-7 hanche, 
haunche, (5 honche), (Sc. 6 hench(e), 6-8 
hanch, 6- haunch, (mod.Se. hainch). [a. OF. 
hanche {ONy.hantc), 12th c. in Halz.-Darm. = Pr., 
Sp., It., Pg. anca hip, buttock of the horse, med.L. 
hancha (1275 in Du Cange), prob. of German 
I origin: cf. OHG. anchd (enchd, einkd) leg, lit. 
j joint. It is only since the 1 8th c. that the spelling 
j haunch has displaced han^/i."] 

1. The part of the body, in men and quadrupeds, 
I lying between the last ribs and the thigh ; the 
lateral expansions of the pelvis ; of a horse, that 
part of the hind quarters which extends from the 
I reins or the back to the hough or ham. 

a 1225 [see 6]. 1303 R. Brunne Hatidl. Synne 9:08 And 
nober body, ne be arme, Bledde neuer blode, colde ne warme, 
But was as drye wyb al be haunche. As of a stok were ryue 
a braunche. ^1320 Sir Tristr. 1088 In be haunche ri;t 
Tristrem was wounded sare. c 1400 LanJ rune's Cirurg. i?6 
Bonys of haunchis ben maad fast wib be lattere boon of pc 
rigboon. 1460 Lybeans Disc. 268 Thorugh herte, other 
thorugh honcbe» Wyth hys sper he wyll launche. 1500-20 
Dunbar Poems Ix. 55 With hoppir hippis, and henches nar- 
row. 1565-73 Cooper Thesaurus, Clunis.. the buttocke or 
hanche. 1595 Gosson Quippes Upst. Gentlewom. 151 in 
Hazl. E. P. P. IV. 256 These hoopes, that hippes and 
haunch do hide. 1596 Dalrvmple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. 
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vn 1. 81 Strukne ir. the hench or he was war. 1674 ti. 
Scheffefs Lapland 130 The Rain-deer, .are white not only 
on their belly but on their baunches. 1721-1800 Bailev, 
Hajtch, tbe Hip, a Part of the Body. 1735 Someryille 
Chase t. 196 On their Haunches rear'd. 1831 R. Knox 
CloqneVs Anal. 118 The pelvis properly so called, or that 
expansion which constitutes the haunches. 1866 Geo. Eliot 
F. Holt (18681 12 A fine black retriever, sat on his haunches, 
and watched him as he went to and fro. 

b. The leg and loin of a deer, sheep, or other 
animal, prepared for, or served at, table. 

1481-90 Howard Honsch. Bks. (Roxb.) 320 For bryngenge 
of halff a haunche. 1573-80 Babet Alv. H 66 An hanch of 
venison, a 1612 Harjngton Epigr. ts. li. 9, I was no ghest, 
Nor ever since did tast of side or haunch. 171a Addison 
Sped. No. 482 ? 4 The best Pickle for a Walnut, or Sauce 
for an Haunch of Venison. 1741 Compl. Fam. Piece \\. i. 
292 When the Huntsmen come in to the Death of the Hart, 
they should cry, Ware Haunch, that the Hounds may not 
break in to the Deer. 1859 A 11 Year Round No. 29. 57 No- 
where can the equal of a Sussex haunch or saddle be obtained. 

C. The pelvis as containing the womb. (Cf. 
Scriptural use of loins.) 

1598 Sylvester Du Bartas 11. I. IV. H andie-crafts 778 
O too fruitful! hanches 1 O wretched root I O hurtfull, hate- 
full branches ! 1664 Butler Hud. 11. iii. 693 A Vine, sprung 
from her hanches O'er-spread his Empire with its branches. 

d. fig. The hinder part, the latter end. 

1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, iv. iv. 92 A Summer Bird, Which 
euer in the haunch of Winter sings The lifting vp of day. 

e. Phrases. (See quot.) 

1727-51 Chambers Cycl. s.v., Putting him [a horse] upon 
his haunches . . lo couple him well, or to put him well together, 
or make him compact . . To drag the haunches, is to change 
the leading foot in galloping. 

2. The coxa or basal joint of the leg in insects, 
spiders, and crustaceans, 

1828 Stark Elem. Naf.Hisl. IT. 314 The two anterior feet 
much larger than the others, with long baunches. Ibid., 
Anterior legs with a blackish blue spot on tbe internal side 
of the haunches. 1834 McMurtaie Cuvict's Anim. Kingd 
302 Xyphosura. .the haunches of the first six pair of feet are 
covered with small spines, and perform the office of jaws. 

3. Arch. The side of an arch between the crown 
and the piers, the flank ; « Hance sb. 3, q. v. Hence 
the corresponding part of any arched figure. 

1793 Sir 6. Shuckburgh in Phil. Trans. LXXXIII. 87 
«tf/*,\Vhen the arch had stood two years, the haunches were 
filled up with bricks. 1812-16 J. Smith Panorama Sc. 
Art I. 230 Let the substance of the rope, on the convex side, 
be increased in some parts, for example at the haunches ; it 
will then no longer describe a catenary. 1:877 Ix. Jewitt 
Halfhrs. among Eng. Antia. 158 The decorations upon 
bells consist of encircling inscriptions, usually on the haunch. 
1881 Young Every Man his oivn Mechanic § 1173 The sides 
of the arch between tbe crown and the piers are called its 
haunches or flanks. 

4. Naul. a. (See quot. 1823). b. =Haxcej£. a a. 

1823 Crabb Technol. Did., Haunch, (Mar.) a sudden de- 
crease in the size of a piece of timber. 1867 Smyth Sailor's 
Word-bk., Haunch, a sudden fall or break, as from the drifts 
forward and aft to the waist. The same as hance. 

5. A mechanical contrivance for lowering one end 
of a wine-cask while drawing off the contents. 

6. attrib. and Comb., as + hatttuh-evil, -hoop, 
-joint '; haunch-vent Sc. (see quot. 1824); (from 
sense 3), as haunch- stone. Also Haunch-bone. 

a i2.z$ Ancr. R. 280 Hu ueole be grimme wrastlare of helle 
breid up on his hupe, and werp, mid be haunche turn, into 
golnesse. 1562 Turker A ij b, BatJts, Names of Siknesses 
The sciatica or hanche vel. 1824 Mactaggart Galloind. 
Encycl.t Henchvents, the samewith 'gores', pieces of linen 
put into the lower parts of a shirt . . to give 'vent * or room 
tor the 'haunch'. 1824 R. Chambers Trad. Edin. (1825) 
II. 50 There were the breast-knots, two hainch-knots, (at 
whicn there were also buttons for looping up the gown be. 
hind). 1826 Scorr Jml. (1890) I. 98 A venerable Tady who 
always wore a haunch-hoop. 1828 — F. M. Perth xxxiit, 
Henry, .swung the ponderous implement far behind his right 
haunch joint. 1883 Surv. W. Palestine III. 407 With 
narrow key-stone and broad haunch-stones. 

Hence Hairnchless a., not having haunches. 
Haunchy a., having prominent hannches. 

183 1 Trelawnv^^c. Younger Son xcvii (1890) 394 Greasy 
and*nauncby brutes. 1834 Eraser's Mag. IX. 300 Ill-cut, 
and haunchless shape. 

Haunch, sb. 2 ( ^f.hai nch) : see under Haunch v.z 

t Haunch, v. 1 Obs. rare. [f. Haunch sb.^] 
trans. To bring down (a deer, etc.) upon its 
haunches. 

1605 Camden Rem. 1637I 256 When the said King John 
saw a faire bucke haunched. 

Haunch, v.- [f. Haunch sb} 4 a.] trans. To 
reduce in ihickness. intr. Of a piece of timber : 
j To decrease suddenly in ihickness. 

1794 Rigging <r Seamanship I. 4 Cleats, .are haunched on 
the back with a hollow. Ibid 31 The square ..haunches 
from thence into the round. 

Haunch, v.z In Sc. hainch, hench. [f. 
i Haunch sbA 1, in Sc. hainch, hench.] trans. To 
throw with an underhand movement, the arm being 
jerked against the haunch ; ' to elevate by a sudden 
jerk ' (Jam.). 

1788 E. Picken Poems 75 (Jam.) To hainch a chield aboon 
the moon. 1825 Brockett N. C. Gloss., Haunch, Hainch, 
I to throw ; as a stone from the hand by jerking it against the 
I haunch. 1894 Crockett Raiders 110 With a pebble 
cunningly 1 henched '. 

Hence Haunch, Sc. hainch, hainsh sb., a jerked 
underhand throw; Hauncher, Sc. haincher, 
t hencher ; Hannching, henching vbl. sb. 
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1824 Mactaccart Gallovid. Encycl., Hainching, throw- 
ing, by springing the arm on the haunch. 1843 Hardy in 
Proc. Betiu. Nat. Club II. No. 11. 54 The bowl, .launched 
in the manner which in Scotland is called a hainsk, heing 
precisely the fashion after which the Greek Aiovtos was im- 
pelled. Ibid. 58 The bowls were sometimes thrown by 
raising the arm.. hut more frequently they were propelled 
in the hat'nshing mode. 1863 J. Brown Biggar, in John 
Leeclt, etc (1882) 328 A dextrous hencher of stones. 1894 
Crockett Lilac Sunbonnet 310 Throwing stones at them 
in the manner known as 'henchin '. 

Hau'nch-bone. The bone of the haunch : 
sometimes applied to the os innominatum as a 
whole, but more frequently to the os ilmm. 

^1386 Chaucer Miller's T. 03 He .. heeld hire harde by 
the haunche bones. 1548-77 Vicaby Anat. x. (1888) 84 The 
thye bone.. the roundnes that is at the vpper endc.is 
receyued into the.. hole of the hanche bone. 1646 Sir T. 
Browne Pseud. Ep. rv. vi. 195 The hanch bones in women 
..are more protuberant then they are in men. 1831 R. 
Knox CloqucCs Anat. 11 1 The Coxal, Iliac, or Haunch 
Bone ..which is a double unsymmetrical bone .. the largest 
of all the flat bones, and occupies the lateral and anterior 
parts of the pelvis. 1855 Ramsbotham Obstetr. Med. 2 
The os ilium, nip or haunch bone, is the largest of the 3 
divisions of the os innominatum. 

Haunched, a. [f. Haunch sb.* + -ed 2.] Hav- 
ing haunches : usually in comb. 

1611 Cotcb., Hancku, big haunched. .great hipt. 

Hannchlng. [f. Haunch sbA 3.] The parts 
of an arch belonging to the haunch collectively. 

1886 yml. Franklin Inst. Ser. in. XCI. 433 The arch was 
of brick while the haunching, as shown hy the dotted lines, 
was of rubble. Above the haunching was gravel filling. 

Haunchman, erroneous form of Henchman. 
Haune, obs. form of Awn. 

1589 Nashe Anat. Absurd. 25 Least.. they be choaked 
with the haune before they can come at the kamell. 

Hauns(e, hatmsel, obs. ff. Hance, Handsel. 

Haunt (h§nt, hant), v. Also 3-4 haunten, 
4 hauntyn, hanten, 4-6 haunte, 4-7 hant(e, 5 
hawntyn. [a. F. hanle-r (12th c. in Littre), of 
uncertain origin : see Diez, Littre*, Hatz.-Darm. 

From the uncertainty of the derivation, it is not clear 
whether the earliest sense in F. and Eng. was to practise 
habitually (an action, etc) or to frequent habitually (a 
place). The order here is therefore provisional.] 

I. trans. + 1. To practise habitually, familiarly, 
or frequently. Obs. 

C1230 Mali Meid. 25 Unseli horlinges unlaheliche bit 
haunteS in inwarde helle. Ibid. 33 J>e nuten neauer hwat 
hit is & hatieS bat ha haunteS. C133Q R. Brunne Chron. 
(1810) 320 J>e kyng said be pape . . haunted Maumetrie. 
136a Langl. P. Pi. A. Prol. 74 And Ieueb hit to losels bat 
lechcrie haunten. c 1375 Minor Poems fr. Vernon MS. 
(E. E. T. S.) 601 Haunte studie, bau3 bou haue Wei con- 
ceyued bi craft, c 1449 Pecock Repr, 11. xl 214 Men woned 
for to haunte daili contemplacioun. 1509 Barclay Shyp 
0/ Folys (1874) I. 19s His preceptis hant kepeand exercyse. 
1573 Tusseh Husb. lxvii. (1878) 155 The honestie in deede 
I graunt, Is one good point the wife should haunt, To make 
hir hushand thriue. 

f 2. To use or employ habitually or frequently; 
rcfl. to use, accustom, or exercise oneself. Obs. 

a 1340 Hampole Psalter 1. 1 perfor is bis psalme mast 
hauntid [v. r. vsede] in halykirke. c 1340 — Prose Tr. 
(1866) 20 Men or women the which hauntene leuefully 
worldely goodes. 138a Wvclif Exod. xiv. 31 The greet 
hoond that the Lord hauntide a^ens hem. — 1 Tim. iv. 7 
Haunte [exerce] thi silf to pite. 1412-20 Lvdg. Chron. 
Troy 11. xii, How wyues and maydens in that companie . . 
Haunted be, and used at theyr luste. 1588 J. Mbllis Brief e 
Instr. G j, Diuers and sundry goldes . . which . . yee may 
reduce into your vsuall money, such as you daily haunt. 

[1895 Northumbld. Gloss., Hant, to haunt, to accustom, 
as a pigeoo to its dovecot.] 

3. To resort to frequently or habitually ; to fre- 
quent or be much about (a place). 

£1290 S. Eng. Leg. I. 413/381 Formest he gan haunti 
wakes. < 1297R. Glouc. (1724) 534 Sir Edward . . hauntede 
tomemiens with wel noble route. 1382 Wyclif Dan. xiiL 
6 These ofte hauntiden the hous of Joachynx. c 1394 P. PI. 
Crede 106 We haunten none tauemes. c 1400 Destr. Troy 
2963 Hit wercsemly for wemen, f>aire houses to haunt & 
holde horn within, c 1489 Caxton Blanchardyn Hi. 201 
Takyng a waye whiche was not moche haunted. 1529 
More Dyaloge in, Hunne had haunted heretikes lectures 
hy nighte long before. 1538 Lelano I tin. 1 1 1. 33 The Town 
was hauntid with Shippes of diverse Nations. 1585 T. 
Washington tr. Nickolay's Voy. 11. xxii. 59 b, The Turks 
wives . . delight at al times to haunt the bathes. 1697 Dry " 
den Virg. Georg. 1. 12 Ye Nymphs that haunt the Moun- 
tains and the Plains. 1710 Whitwortn Acc. Russia (1758) 
12 The rest of the country to Astracan . . is haunted by the 
Calmucks. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. iv. I. 459 She was 
the daughter of a poor Cavalier knight who haunted White- 
hall. 1897 Mary Kings ley W. Africa 46 It is difficult, 
unless you have haunted these seas, to realise the interest 
we take, .there in currents. 

4. To frequent the company of (a person), to as- 
sociate with habitually ; to 'run after \ (Now 
chiefly transferred from 5 b.) 

1477 Earl Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 37 Yf thou haue 
haunted eny felowe, and thou se hys companye is not 
couenable vnto the, spare it. i§8o Sidney Arcadia (1622) 5 
A man who for his hospitalitie is so much haunted, that no 
newes stirre, but come to his eares. 1594 Carew Huarte's 
Exam. Wits x. (1596) 130 The preacher .. who hath the 
conditions of a perfect Orator . . is more haunted than he 
that wanteth them. 1691 Wooo A tit. Oxon. (1817) III. 914 
He [was] removed from Shrewsbury where he was much 
haunted hy his party. 1713 Swift On Himself \TVx. 1755 
IV. 1. 11 A certain doctor is ohserved of late To haunt a 

Vol. V. 



certain minister of state. 1890 Saintshury Ess. 98 Rather 
given to haunting rich men. 

5. transf. and fig. Of unseen or immaterial visit- 
ants, a. Of diseases (obs.), memories, cares, feel- 
ings, thoughts : To visit frequently or habitually ; 
to come up or present themselves as recurrent in- 
fluences or impressions, esp. as causes of distraction 
or trouble ; to pursue, molest. 

1576 Flemi.nc Panopl. Epist. 228 One that is haunted 
with a fever or quivering ague. Ibid. 363 Heavinesse shall 
never haunt your heart, whiles your mind is marching with 
the Muses. 1594 Shaks. Rich. III t 1. ii. 122 Your beauty, 
that did haunt me in my sleepe, To vndertake the death of 
all the world. 1615 J. Stephens Satyr. Ess. (ed. 2) 240 He is 
ever haunted with a blushing weakenesse. 1724 R. Welton 
18 Disc. 469 He hath no secret guilt that haunts and doggs 
him. 1838 Lytton Alice 7 Regret of another kind still 
seems to haunt you. 1855 Bain Senses <$• Int. m. i. § 12 
A painful recollection will haunt a person through life. 

b. esp. Of imaginary or spiritual beings, ghosts, 
etc. : To visit frequently and habitually with mani- 
festations of their influence and presence, usually of 
a molesting kind. To be haunted : to be subject to 
the visits and molestation of disembodied spirits. 

1590 Shaks. Mids. N. Hi. i. 107 O monstrous. O strange. 
We arc hanted ; pray masters, flye masters, helpe. 1593 — 
Rich. II, in. it 158 Some haunted by the Ghosts they haue 
depos'd. 1602 Marston Antonio's Rev. 111. ii, Bug-neares 
and spirits haunted him. 1660 F. Brooke tr. Le Blanc's 
Trav. 312 They were told .. how there was a Chamber 
haunted with spirits, and strangely molested with horrible 
rumblings, a 1679 Lo. Orrery Herod Gt. iii, My ghost 
shall haunt thee out in every place. 1722 Sewel Hist. 
Quakers (1795) I. iv. 244 It was much talked of, that spirits 
haunted this dungeon, and walked there. 1847 Lytton 
Lucretia 301 We need not that hoy's Ghost amongst those 
who haunt us. 1871-4 J. Thomson City Dread/. Ni. vii. i, 
Phantoms haunt those shadowy streets. 
II. intr. + 6. To be wont or accustomed. Obs, 

a 1300 Cursor M. 12683 Sua haunted he on knes to lij. 
c 1440 Capgrayb Life St. Katk, iv. 1223 Al her gret trost. . 
With be whiche thei haunted her goddis for to calle. c 1560 
A. Scott Poems (S. T. S.) iv. 33 Thocht bruckill wemen 
hands In lust to Ieid thair lyvis. 

7. To resort habitually ; to stay or remain usually 
(in a place) ; to associate (with a person). Now 
usually said of the lower animals. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 15742 Iudas wel he kneu be stede quar 
iesus was hauntand. a 1375 Lay Folks Mass Bk. App. iv. 
439 per a Neddre hauntes. 1481 Caxton Myrr. 1. xiv. 47 
(Promp. Parv.) It is good for to haunte amonge the Yertuous 
men. 1526 Tindale John xi. 34 Jesus, .there haunted with 
his disciples. 1532-3 Act 24 Hen. VIII, c. io All maner of 
choughes. .hreedynge or hauntynge within or vppon anye the 
sayde man ours. 1598 Sylvester Du Bartas 11. 11. m. 
Colonies 391 Where now fell Tartars hant In wandring 
troops. 1604 Shaks. Otk. 1. i. 96, I haue charg'd thee not 
to haunt about my doores. 1627 Rutherford Lett. (1862) 

I. 35 Be diligent to know with whom she loveth to haunt. 
1789 G. White Selborne xii. (1853) 52 Some hirds haunting 
with the missel-thrushes, i860 Hawthorne Marb. Faun 
(1870) I. xvi. 158 A homeless dog, that haunted thereabouts. 

t o. To have resort, betake oneself, go to. Obs, 

a 1300 Cursor M. 13691 Mont oliuet it es an hill bat iesus 
hanted mikel till. 1525 Ln. Berners Froiss. II. cexxiii. 
[ccxix.jl 695 There haunted into Turkey a marchaunt genouoy 
of the isle of Sio. 1570 Satir. Poems Reform, xv. 132 My 
counsel 1 is expres, That tb your wyfis ye hant. 163a Lith- 
gow Trav. 1. 28 To Lorett people haunt with naked feete. 

Haunt (hgnt, hant), sb. Also 4-6 haunte, 
6-7 hant. [f. Haunt 

1. Habit, wont, custom, usage. Now dial. 

c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. JVace (Rolls) 4730 Ilkaman after 
his auenaunt Made offrynge, as was his haunt, c 1449 
Pecock Repr. 248 So grete Evidences of the Faith . . ben 
hadde in so greet Haunt & uce. 1621 Burton Anat. Mel. 

II. ii. iy. (1651) 275 When once they have got a haunt of 
such companies, and habit of gaming. 1674 Temple Let. to 
Coventry Wks. 1731 II. 307 "Tis hard for a Man to lose a 
good Haunt, or an ill Custom. 1855 Robinson Whitby 
Gloss., Haunt, a habit. ' He has a sad haunt on 't ', a fixsd 
habit of doing so and so. 1894 Hetton-le-hole Gloss, s.v. 
Hant, ' He has a nasty hant of doing that '. 

fb. Habitual practice or use (of anything). 

c 1386 Cnaucer Prol. 447 Of clooth makyng she hadde 
swicn an haunt [Camb. MS. hand], She passed hem of ypres 
and of Gaunt. t £ 1449 Pecock Repr. 1. xviii. 103 Summe 
ben . . avoutreris in greet haunt and contynuaunce. 1513 
Douclas sSneis iv. Prol. 249 Eschew thine hant, and myn- 
niss all thi mycht. 1536 Bellenoen Cron. Scot. (1821) II. 
216 Than wes not usit sic hant of dise and cartis as ar now 
usit. 1585 T. Washington tr. Nickolay y s Voy. 111. iii. 74 
For their haunt and traficke of merchandise. 

+ 2. The act or practice of frequenting or habitu- 
ally resorting to a place, etc. ; resort. Of great 
haunt : much frequented. Obs. 

C1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 223 Of Axholm to be He 
he scaped himself alon . . per he held his haunt, c 1345 
Orpheo 295 Of game they fonde grete haunt. 1393 Lancl. 
P. PI. C. xyii. 94 A straw for be stywes. .And J>ey hadde non 
ober haunt bote of poure peple ! 1565-73 Cooper Thesaurus 
s. v. CoMosus, Urbs Celebris $ copiosa . .a citie of great haunt 
and well peopled. 1600 Shaks. A. V. L. 11. i. 15 This our 
life exempt from puhlike haunt, Findes tongues in trees, 
bookes in the running brookes. 171a Arbuthnot yohn 
Bull 1. vii, John Bull . . had got such a haunt about the 
courts of justice. 

f b. Companionship, society, company. Obs. 

1500-20 Dlnbar Poems xiv. 7 Sic hant of harlettis with 
thame bayth nicht and day. 155a Huloet, Hawnte or 
Mowshyp,familiaritas,freg , mntia. 

3. concr. A place of frequent resort or usual 
abode; a resort, a habitation; the usual feeding- 



place of deer, game, fowls, etc. ; often, a den or 
place frequented by the lower animals or by 
criminals. 

^1330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 1753 In pat tyme 
wer here non hauntes Of no men bot of geauntes. 1398 
Treyisa Barth. De P. R. xi. xi. (1495) 396 Snowe is noye- 
full to wylde beestcs ; for he . .sheweth and dyscoueryth theyr 
hauntes and steppes. 1551 R. Robinson tr. Morels Utop r 
Meter of Utopia (1895) p. xciii, Me Utopie cleped Anti- 
quitie, Voyde of haunte and herboroughe. 1592 Shaks. 
Rom. (J- Jul. in. i. 53 We talke here in the publike haunt of 
men. 1684 R. H. School Recreat. 145 To know the Haunts 
and Resorts of Fish, in which they are to be usually found. 
1735 Somrrville Chase Ii. 261 From Brake to Brake she [a 
hare] flies, and visits all Her well-known Haunts. 1748 
Anson's Voy. 11. i. (ed. 4) 169 This place heing the usual 
haunt of the buccaneers and privateers. 1841 W. Spalding 
Italy $ It. 1st. I. 345 One of the most noted haunts of the 
ancient highwaymen. 1855 Tennyson Brook 23, 1 come 
from haunts of coot and hern. 

fig. 1614 Bp. Hall Recoil. Treat, x 16 Sinne where it hath 
gotte an haunt looketh for more. 1850 Tennvson In Mem. 
cx, The feehle soul, a haunt of fears. 

f 4. (?) A topic, a subject of discussion. Obs. 

i6*x Donne Serrn. civ. (ed. Alford) VI. 213 When some. . 
points that beat upon that Haunt, had been ventilated. 1656 
J. Harrincton Oceana (1658) 162 Appius Claudius (still 
upon the old haunt) would nave it [etc.], 1658 — Prerog. 
Pop. Govt. 11. v. (1660) 81 But this, .is not to come off from 
the haunt, hut to run still upon the People in a common or 
publick capacity. 

5. A spirit supposed to haunt a place ; a ghost. 
local U.S. and Eng. 

1878 Mas. A. W. Hunt Hazard of Die 1. vi. 131 Our 
Cordy is terrible for being afeard o' haunts. 

f Hatrnt-dole, a. Obs. rare. [f. Haunt v.] 
That haunts doles, or the givers of doles ; of or 
pertaining to a parasite. 

a 1661 Holyuay Jievenal (1673) 38 The haunt-doal gown 
[trechedipna], Quirinus, thy Clown wears, And his oil'd 
neck rewards of Mast'ry bears. 

Hau'nted, a. [f. Haunt v. + -ed.] 

1. Practised ; used, habituated, or accustomed (to 
a course) ; wonted. Obs, exc. dial, 

a 1325 Prose Psalter cxviii[fl. 15 Y shal be haunted [exer- 
cebor] in thy comaundement. c 1425 Found. St. Bartholo- 
mew's (E. E. T. S.) 17 Bewtyfied with hawntid and vsuall 
tokenys of celestial! vertu. 1513 Douglas sEneis v. vi. 31 
Han tit to ryn in wodis [assueti silvis] and in schawls. 
1 64 1 Best Farm. Bks. (Surtees) 120 Hee . . keepeth them 
a weeke till they be wonted and hanted togeather. 1868 
Atkinson Cleveland Gloss, s. v., To be Haunted, to grow 
used to, or become accustomed. 

2. Frequented by many people, much resorted to. 

1576 Newton Lemnie's Complex. (1635) XI ^ e * r popu- 
lous and great haunted Cities. 1600 J. Pory tr. Leo's 
Africa 11. 359 Africke hath ever beene the least k no wen 
and haunted parte in the world. 1838 Praed Home of 
Childhood ii, The play-haunted lawn. 

b. Frequented by noxious creatures ; infested. 
1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) IV. 504 Few instances. . 
of plants and animals in perfect health being thus haunted. 
1887 J . M. Brown Shikar Sk. 14 A tiger-haunted jungle. 

3. Frequented or much visited by spirits, imagi- 
nary beings, apparitions, spectres, etc. 

[1660 F. Brooke tr. Le Blanc's Trav. 347 The Isle of 
Devills, so called because they hold it to he haunted with 
spirits.] I7i 1 Addison Sped. No. 110 T 1, 1 like this Retire- 
ment the better, because of an ill Report it lies under of 
being haunted. 1832 W. Irving Alhambra I. no Here was 
the haunted wing of the castle. 1848 Dickens {title) The 
Haunted Man. 1859 — The Haunted House. 

Hence Hau'ntedness. 

1888 Mrs. J ocelyn ,£100,000 versus Ghosts 11. ix. 134 That 
will put a stop to its hauntedness. 

Haunter (hg-ntsi, ha'ntsi). [f. Haunt v. + 
-er 1. Cf. OF. hauteur.] One who or that which 
haunts, in various senses ; a frequenter. 

£1440 Promp. Parv. 231/1 Hawntare, frequentator, fre* 
guentatrix. 1538 Starkey England 11. i. 154 Hauntarys 
of thes vayn plesurys, and tryfelyng thyngys. 1548 Cran- 
mer Catech. 69 He that is a whore haunter. 155 1 Robinson 
tr. More's Utop. I. (1895) 57 Dice, cardes, tables, .do not al 
thys sende the haunters of them streyght a stealynge when 
theyr money is gone ? 1553 T. Wilson Rhet. (1580) 123 To 
call an alehouse haunter a dronkarde. a 1639 Wotton in 
Reliq. 84 (R.) Haunters of theatres. 1794 J. Vaillant tr. 
Dyer's Rep. 254 b, The presentee was refused because he 
was a common haunter of taverns. 1856 Ruskin Mod. 
Paint. IV. y. xix. § 31 Plants, .haunters of waste ground. 

Haunting ( hj-ntirj, ha'nt-), vbl. sb. [f. Haunt 
v. + -ing The action of Haunt v. f a. Prac- 
tice, exercise, b. Customary resort ; frequenting; 
visitation by fears, suspicious, imaginary beings, 
spirits, etc. 

a 1325 Prose Psalter liv. [Iv.] 2 Ich am made sori in my 
haunteyng [in exercitatione viea\. c 1400 Rom. Rose 6084 
Telle in what place is thyn hauntyng. 1489 Caxton Faytes 
of A. t. x. 27 The hauntyng and continuaunce therof be 
nedefull. 1558 Phaer JEnnd. iy. Kjb, A byrd that nere 
the bankes of seas his haunting keepes. 1630 R. Johnson's 
Kingd. $ Commw. 57 Avoid the haunting ofbrothell houses. 
1674 tr. Scheffer's Lapland 126 To escape the hauntings of 
Ghosts. 1817 Coleridge Sibyl. Leaves^ (1862) 222 She had 
a sore grief of her own, A haunting in her brain. 1847 
Tennyson Princ. il 389 I have. .No ghostly hnuntings like 
his Highness. 

Hau'nting, ppl. a. [-ing 2 .] That haunts, 
in various senses of the vb. 

1388 Wyclif Prov. Prol., The hauntende puple [frequens 
turba], 1483 Cath. Aug I. 179/2 Hawntynge. exercens, 
cxercitans. 1605 Shaks. Macb. 1 . vi. 4 The Temple*haunting 
Barlet [mod. edd. martlet J. 1836 Keble Serm. yiii. Postscr. 
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HAUN TIN GIi Y. 

{1848* 412 Exempting them.. from haunting doubts. 1887 I 
Pali Mall G. 10 Sept. 3/1 We seek in vain for haunting 1 
cadences or phrases of rare felicity. 

Hauntingly, adv. [f. prec + -ly t a. 
Frequently, customarily. Obs. b. So as to haunt 
the thoughts or memory. 

£1440 Promp. Partu 231/1 Hawntyngly, or ofte, fre- 
quenter. 1859 Farrar 7. Home xv. 200 Those words rang 
hauniingly in Kennedy's ears. 1889 Annik Thomas That 
other Woman 1 1 L. ix. 152 The idea of death by drowning 
duns hauntingly to him all the eveniag. 

tHaunty,^. Obs. or dial. [Origin uncertain.] 
Unruly, wanton, restive. 

1671 S. Clarke Mirror Saints <$■ Sinners 631 Abner, 
Ishbosheth's servant, grew so haughty, and haunty that he 
might not be spoken unto. 1674-91 Ray N. C. Words 
(E. D. S.), Hanty, wanton, unruly ; spoken of a horse . . 
whose provender pricks him. 

Haurient hp'rient ), a. Her. Also 6-7 hari- 
ant, 7-9 hauriant (erron. 6 eirant). [ad. L. haur- 
ient-em, pr. pple. of haurire to draw (water, etc.).] 
Of a fish borne as a charge : Placed palewise or 
upright with the head in chief, as if raising it above 
the water to draw in the air. 

1573 Bossewell Armorie 11. 64 b, Twoo Delphines 
d'Argent,addorsez ha riant. 1587 Fleming Contn. Holinshed 
III. 1370/1 Charged with foure leuses heads eirant. 1610 
Guillim Heraldry in. xxii. (1660) 233.^ 1864 Boutell Her. 
HisL <y Pop. ix. 66 When (a fish is] in pale as if rising 
to the surface for breathing, it is hauriant. 

trans/. 1855 Erasers Mag. LI, 534 A flapping prawn 
mounts hauriant to the top. 

Haurl(l, variants of Harl sbs.l, 3 and v. 1 

HauSe, hawse (h9s). Sc. and north, dial. 
[mod. northern dial, form of Halse neck, used in 
a special sense.] A narrower and lower neck or 
connecting ridge between two heights or summits ; 
a col', the regular name in the English Lake district 
and on the Scottish Border. 

Generally al the head of two stream valleys which descend 
opposite sides of the hause, forming a pass over the ridge 
or mountain chain at this point ; e. g. the Hause between 
Fleet with and the Newlands Mountains crossed by Hoaister 
Pass, Esk Hause between Scawfell Pike and Bowfell at the 
head of Eskdale, Buttermere Hause, Deepdale Hause, etc 

1781 J. Hutton Tour to Caves Gloss, (E. D. S.), Hause % 
see Hose. Hose, Horse, a deep vale between two moun- 
tains. 1786 W. Gilpin Lakes Cumb. (1808) I. xv. 229 The 
mouotain over which we passed, is called, in the language 
of the country, a hawse. i8aa Lights <$> Shadows Scot. Life 
114 (Jam.) A storm is coming down from the Cairni brae- 
hawse. 187a Jenkinson Guide to Eng. Lakes (1879) 218 
Between Esk Hause and Bow Fell is a mountain called 
Hanging Knott, which can be scaled from the top of the 
Hause in about twenty minutes. 

Hause, hauser : see Halse, Hawse, Hawser. 
[Hauselins, in Cockeram (1623-31), error for 
Hanselins.] 
II Hansen (hauz'n, h^zV. Also 8 hawson. 
[Ger. hausen, MHG. huse, h&scn, OHG. hiiso.] 
The largest species of sturgeon, of the Black and 
Caspian Seas and their rivers, Acipcnser huso. 



1745 R. PococKE Descr. East II. n. 251 They say that 
me hawsom fish in the Danube has been taken twenty-one 
feet in length. 1756 Nugent Gr. Tour II. 210 Their 



larger fish are called hawsons, being about twenty feet long, 
and not unlike a sturgeon in the taste. 1880 GOnther 
Fishes, Acipenser, the Hausen. .from rivers falling into the 
Black Sea and the Sea of Azov/ . .sometimes 12 feet long and 
yielding an inferior kind of Isinglass. 

f HaiTBible, a. Obs. rare - °. [f. L. haus-, rare 
ppl. stem of haurtre to draw (water) : see -ble.] 
* That may be drawn or emptied 1 (Blount Glossogr.). 
Hansmannite (han'smanait). Min. [Named 
1827, a ^ ter P r °f- J- F« I* Hausmann (1782-1859).] 
Native proto-sesquioxide of manganese, found in 
hrownish -black tetragonal crystals ; pyramidal 
manganese ore. 

1831 Trans. R. Soc. Edtn.yiX. 128 Dr. Turner and my- 
self propose to call the present species, Hausmann it <_ 1868 
Dana Min. 162 Hausmanoite.. occurs with porphyry along 
with other manganese ores. 

II HatLSSe (htfs). [F. hausse, from hausscr to 
raise.] A kind of breech-sight for a cannon. 

1787 J. Jeffray MS. Th. on Guns addr. to Dk. Richm^ 
I nave never seen this Hausse de culasse. 18 18 Descr. 
Sights for Navy proposed by Congreve 34 Neither the 
Hausse nor any other sort of dispart, a 1859 Ordnance 
Man. U.S. 112 Pendulum Hausse or tangent scale. 1887 
Rep. Chief Ordnance U. S., 8 Pendulum Hausses : 3 inch 
gun. 

1 HanSSe-COl(h0S|kol). Armour. [F., i.hausse 
raise + col neck.] A gorget of chain-mail, or (later) 
of plate-armour. 

1821 S. R. Meyrick in Archatol.XX. 507 In coosequence 
of bausse-cols, or gorgets of plate, becoming more generally 
worn than mail, the hasuet acquired a different form. 1834 
Planch e Brit. Costume 215 The salade am} the hausse-col, 
or gorget of steel, was still worn [under Richard 1 1 II. 

HanSSmannize henrsmanaiz). [f. name of 
Baron Haussmann, who, when prefect of the Seine 
(1 853-1 870), carried out the remodelling of a great 
part of the city of Paris.] trans. To open out, 
widen, and straighten streets, and generally rebnild, 
after the fashion in which Haussmann rebuilt Paris. 

1865 Daily Tel. 24 Oct. 5/3 The street . . is now Hauss- 
mannlsed, open, airy, beautiful ; but then, on the other 
hand, it is now 'up' for the fourth time within twelve 



122 

months. 1884 F. Harrison Choice Bis., etc. (1891) 238 
Paris has fewer records of the feudal ages than London ; 
and it is hopelessly Haussmannised. 189a Athenaeum 3 Sept. 
326/1 To remodel the thoroughfares and otherwise ' Hauss- 
mannize ' the Charing Cross district. 
Hence Haussmaomiza'tion. 

1865 Let. in F. M. Whitehurst Life in France under 
Nafiol. ///(i873 , i I. 85 The Budget has again attracted the 
public attention to the Haussmannisation of Paris. 1882 
F. Harrison Choice Bks., etc. (1886) 276 These Attitas .. of 
modern society . . are rapidly achieving the Hausmannisa- 
tion . . of every mediaeval city of Europe, 
t Hanst (h^st), sb. [ad. L. Jiattstus draught.] 
1600 W. Watson Quodlibcts Relig. * St. (1602) 339 To 
drinke vp the Thames at a haust. 



t Hanst, v. Obs. [f. L. haust-, ppl. stem of 
haurire to draw (water).] trans. To draw in, 
drink up, drain, absorb. 



154a Booboe Dyetary xL (1870) 261 Hote breade . . doth 
lye in the stomache lyke a sponge, haustyng vndecoct 
humours. 1657 Tomlihson Renou's Disp. v. vii. i6t* When 
the liquor hausted to the Gurgulio is again revoked. 
Haust, var. Hoast sb. and v., cough. 
Haustellate (h^'stel^), a. and sb. [ad. mod. 
L. haustcllat-us, f. haustellum : see -ate* 2.] 

A. adj. 1. Provided with a haustellum or mouth 
fitted for sucking ; of or pertaining to the Haus- 
tellata or suctorial insects. 

1835- 6 Todd Cycl. Anat. I. 754/1 The Hanstellate Cms- 
tacea. 1877 Dawson Orig. World 364 The mutual rela- 
tions of flowers and haustellate insects. 

2. Adapted for sucking, suctorial. 

1835 Kir by I lab. Inst. Anim. II. xx. 316 The instru- 
ment of suction in a Haustellate mouthy consists of pieces. , 
analogous to those employed in mastication in a Mandi- 
bulate one. 1856 Carpenter Microsc. Rev. § 630 That 
which prevails among the Lepidoptera or Butterfly tribe . . 
adapted for suction, is termed the haustellate mouth. 

B. sb. A haustellate or suctorial insect ; a mem- 
ber of the Haustellata, or suctorial insects. 

184a in Brands Diet. Sc., etc 

So Hairstellated «. = Hau8TELLate a. I. 

1836- 9 Todd Cycl. Anat. II. 855/1 Fabricios divided 
Insects.. into. .the Mandibulated. .and the Haustellated. 

Hairstellous, a. =* Haustellate a. 2. 

In mod. Diets. 

II HanstellnmChJste l^m). Zool. PI. -a. [mod. 
L. dim. of haustrum a machine for drawing water, 
f. haurire, haust- to draw (water).] The sucking 
organ or proboscis of an insect or a crustacean. 

1816 Kirby & Sp. Entomol (1843) !• 2 33 Species also of 
Empis whose haustellum resembles the beak of a bird. 1847 
Nat. Encycl. I. 893 The beak, or haustellum, arises from 
the under part of the head. 1856-8 W. Clark Van der 
Hoevens Zool. 1. 308 An haustellum formed of setae. 

II Han'Stement. Obs. An under-garment fit- 
ting the body, over which the armour was worn. 
(Planche Encycl. Costume) 

a 1483 in Archseol. XVII. 292 An haustement for the 
body with sleevis. i8ai S. R. Meyrick Ibid. XX. 497 The 
Haustement or Ajustement . . was made to the shape and 
worn with the shirt .. The doublet and haustement of this 
period supplied the place of the wambais and hoqueton 
previously worn. 

HHanstorinm (hpstS* ritfm). Bot. PI. -ia. 
[mod.L., f. L. haustor a drawer, drainer, f. haurtre, 
haust- to draw, drain : see -oricm,] 

A small sucker of a parasitic plant, which pene- 
trates the tissues of the host ; a specialized branch 
or organ of the mycelium of a fungus, whereby it 
attaches itself to its host. 
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the haustoria which penetrate into the tissue of the host. 
1882 Vines Saclts* Bot. 311 The ramified mycelial fila- 
ments extend over the epidermis, crossing and re-crossing 
one another, and throw out haustoria at numerous points 
which penetrate into the cells of the epidermis. 

t Han'stnre. Obs. [f. L. type *haustt~ira, f. 
haust-, ppl. stem of haurtre : see Haust v.] The 
action of sncking or drinking up. 

a 1650 T. Adams Serm. Lukex\\\. 19 Wks. 1861-2 1 1^199 
With an avarous hausture to lick up the mud of corruption. 

t Hantj a. and sb. Obs. Also 6 haute, 7 hault : 
see also Haught. [a, F. haul, haute high, height, 
in OF. halt, 1 4-1 6th c. hault:— L. altum high, the 
initial h in OFr. being due to the influence of Ger. 
hoh, hoch high. In English changed in end of 16th 
c. to Haught, after native words in -aught.] 

A. adj. High, lofty, haughty : see Haught. 
1 430-1 648 [see Haught]. 

B. sb. Height ; a height. 

150a Ord Crysten Men (\V. de W. 1506) t. ill- 31 The 
souerayne hautes of heuen. 1686 Goao Celest. Bodies 1. iii. 
9 The Difference arises from the difformtty of the parts of 
the Earth amongst themselves, of Hault or Bate. 

t Hant, v. Obs. Also 5 hawte. [f. prec] 
trans. To raise, elevate, exalt. 

? 1x1400 Arthur ^113 He daunted beproude & hawted be 
poure. fi4oo Promp. Parv. 230/2 tMS. K.) Hawtyn.. 
{Pynson hawten or heithyn vp), exalto, elevo. 1583 Stanv- 
huhst Mneis 1. (Arh ) 23 Chiefe stags vpbearing croches 
high from the ant Her hauted. 

t Han*tain, -tein, a. (sb.) Obs. Forms : 3-4 
hauteiu, 3-6 hawteyn, 4-6 hauteyn, -tain, 
hawtane, hauten. (Also 4-6 hawteyne, 4-5 
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•tayne, 5 -ten, awtayne ; 4 hautyn, 4-5 -teyne, 
4-6-taine, 5 -tyng, 5-6 north, -tand, 5 haughten, 
haltyn, haultand, -tayn(e, -tigne, 6 haultain ; 
Sc. haltand, -tane.) fa. F. hantain, OF. (h)altain 
(nth c.)j I5~i6th c. haultain, f. haul high, after 
L. type *alt(ln-us : see Haut, and for the formation 
cf. sovereign, F. souverain, L. type *superdttus.] 

1. Holding or behaving oneself loftily; proud, 
arrogant: = Haughty i. 

1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 66 pe kyng, bei he hawteyn were, 
ches be best won. ^1386 Chaucer Pars. T. f 540 Som 
tyme detraccion maketh an hauteyn man he the moore 
humble, c 1440 York Myst. iii. 27 For to achate his hau- 
tand cheere. c 1489 Caxtqn Bla?ichardyn xliv. 173 He was 
soo proude and so hawten. 1513 Douglas Aineis vi. ix. 
1 19 Prowd and haltand in his hert. 1549 Paget in Strype 
Eccl. Mem. II. App. 114 Ve se how lofty they are and 
haultain in al their proceedings. 

2. Of the voice : Raised, loud. 

c 1350 Will. Paleme 2187 Herty houndes, hauteyn of 
cryes. c 1386 Chaucer Pard. 71 2 In chirches whan 
I preche, I peyne me to han an hauteyn [v.rr. hautyn, 
haunteine ; Glasgorv MS. (1476) haiightenl speche. c 1475 
Partenay 236 With hie hautyng voice the erle answering. 
Ibid. 2829 Raymounde gan speke with vois full hautain. 

3. High-flying. 

^■1385 Chaucer L.G. W. 1120 Dido, Ne gentil hawtein 
faucoun heroner. 

4. Of exalted courage, courageous: =Hat;ohty2. 
c 1450 Gotagrostf Gaw. 923 Syne laught out suerdis. . And 

hewit on hard steill, wondir hawtane. 1485 Caxton Chas. 
Gt. 203 By haultayn and grete puyssaunce thou shalt sur- 
mounte thyn enemyes. 

B. as sb. The treble in music. 

c 1320 Oivain Miles 41 Foules. .hreke her notes with miri 
glc,*Burdoun and mene gret plente, And hautain with heighe 
steuen. 

t Hantainesse. Obs. In 3-4 hautenesse, 5 
hauteynesse. [deriv, of Hautain ; the suffix 
may be F. -esse as in justesse, etc., or Eng. -ness ; 
cf. Haughtness.] Haughtiness, pride, arrogance. 

1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 29 Heo was best and fairest, & to 
hautenesse drow lest, c 1425 Eng. Cong. Irel. (E. E. T. S.) 
90 Pryde & hauteynesse he hated. 

t Han'tainety. Obs. In 5 hatitynete. [a. 

OF. hantaineti, -teineU highness, hauteur, f. hau- 
tain.] H augh t in ess. 

a 1450 Knt. de la Tour (1868) 126 The woman defamed 
for hor hautynete and her foly and chidinge. 

t Han*tainly, adv. Obs. [f. Hautain + -ly 2.] 
a. Haughtily, proudly, b. With raised voice, 
loudly, c. Boldly, courageously. 

c 1400 Rom. Rose 5820 That sworne hath ful hauteynly. 
c 1475 Partenay 1906 Ful lowde he spake And ful hau- 
taynly. 1513 Douglas ASneis x. xi. 98 Richt haltand ly, 
as curageus vnder scheyld, [Shel Musturis this ymage. 

Hautboy, hoboy (h<?'»*boi). Forms : 6 haut- 
boi, halboie, hawboy, (howbowe), 6-7 hoeboy, 
6-9hautbois, hoboy, 7- hautboy, (6-7 ho-, how-, 
haut-, haugh(t)-, hoa-, hout-, 7 hault-, heaut-, 
-boie, -bois, -boy(e, hoybuck, hobo). See also 
Oboe. [a. F. hatttbois (15th c. in Hatz.-Darm., 
haultbois Cotgr. in sense 1), f. haut high + bois 
wood. In sense 1, from 17th c. frequent in na- 
turalized spelling hoboy ; the italiantzed spelling of 
the French, Oboe, is now usual.] 

1. A wooden double-reed wind instrument of high 
pitch, having a compass of about 2| octaves, form- 
ing a treble to the bassoon. (Now usually Oboe.) 

1575 Laneham Let. (1871) 7 This Pageaunt was clozd vp 
with a delectable harmony of Hautboiz, Shalmz, Cornets, 
and such oother looud muzik. 1579-80 North Plutarch 
(1612) 451 The sound of flutes and hoboyes. Ibid. 553 
Howboies. Ibid. 921 Howboyes. 1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. 
ir, in. iL 351 The Case of a Treble Hoeboy. 1600 Hakluyt 
Voy. III. 156 Winding the Cornets, Haughtboyes. 1604 
Dekker King's Entertainm. Wks. 1873 I. 321 This song 
went foorth at the sound of Hanltboyes. «6io Guillim 
Heraldry iy. vL (1611) 200 He beareth Azure three How- 
boies betweene as manie crosse Crosselets. 1611 Cotgr., 
Haultbois, a Hobois or Hoboy. 1695 Blackmore Pr. 
Arth. iy. 67 The lively Hoboy, and the sweet-mouth'd 
Flute. 1710 Steele Tatler No. 157 r 5 The Hautboy is 
the most perfect of the Flute-species. 1815 Elphinstone Acc. 
Caubut{i%42) 1. 281 Drums, trumpets, hautboys, and flutes are 
exempted from this proscription, as being manly and warlike, 
t b. Humorously applied to a clyster-pipe. Obs. 

a 1 616 Beaum. & Fl. Knt. Malta 11. iv, Wilt thou give me 
another glister, .where's thy hoboy? 

C. A reed-stop on an organ : =Oboe 2. 

c 1700 Specif Organ St. John's Chapel, Bedford Row in 
Grove Diet. Mus. II. 595 Echo.. 25. Trumpet. 26. Haut- 
boy. 1829 Specif. Organ St. James's, Berfnondsey Ibid. 
599 Hautboy. 

d. trans/. One who plays a hautboy. 

1633 Massinger Guardian iv. ii. Wire-string and catgut 
men, and strong-breathed heautbois. 1686 Lond. Gaz. No. 
2142/1, 12 English Trumpets with Silk Banners, and Six 
Hoe-Boys, all in Red Coats, playing by turns. 1724 
Ramsay The Cordial, When the hoboys are gawn hy. 1773 
Mao. D Ahblav Early Diary (1889) 1. 109 A very fine con- 
cert., for Mr. Fischar's (the celebrated Hautbois) benefit. 

e. attrib. and Comb. 

1789 Burney Hist. Mus. IV. 257 His admirable Hautbois 
concerto in F. 1793 Burns Let. to Thomson June, Frazer, 
the hautboy-player in Edinburgh. 1871 Hiles Diet. Mus. 
T., Hautboy-clarion, a 2 ft. reed stop in an organ, also called 
octave-clarion. 1874 Chappell Hist. Mus. 342 The box 
. .exceedingly shallow, so as only to take in hautboy reeds. 
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f2. Forestry. Lofty trees, as distinguished from 
shrubs or underwood. Obs. 

1674 N. Cox Cent I. Recreat. (1677) 15 Vert is of divers 
kinds. -Some called Hautboys, serving for food and browse 
of and for the Game, and for the defence of them ; as Oaks, 
Beeches, etc. Some Hautboys for Browse, Shelter, and De- 
fence only ; as Ashes, Poplars, etc- a 1700 B. E. Diet. 
Cant. Creiv y //nut-fiat's, Oaks, Beaches, Ashes, Poplars, etc. 

3. A species of strawberry (I'ragaria elalior), of 
taller growth than the common strawberry, and 
having fruit of a musky flavour. Also hautboy 
strawberry. (In this sense also spelt haulbois.) 

1731-3 Miller Card. Diet. s.v. Fragaria, The Scarlet 
Strawberry should be planted a Foot square Plant from 
Plant, and the Hautboy sixteen or eighteen Inches Dis- 
tance each Way. £1759 Roxb. Ball. (1890) VII. 58 Here's 
fine savoys, and ripe hautboys. 1866 Treas. Bot. s.v. Fra- 
garia, The Hautbois have plicated, rugose leaves, and the 
fruit has a musky flavour, whicb many persons greatly 
prefer. 1883 G. Allen in Longm. Mag. July 313 The haut- 
boy, a taller plant, with fewer and larger blossoms and a 
richer flavour. 

Hantboyist (h^-boijist). [f. prec. + -ist: cf.F. 
hautbo'iste.} A player on the hautboy : = Oboist. 

1864 in Webster. 1865 tr. Spohr*s Autobiog. I. 45, I had 
the opportunity af hearing.. the hautboyist Scherwenka. 

Haute, hautely: see Haught, -ly. 

Hautein, -en, -eyn, var. Hautain Obs. 

Haute-pace, -pase, -pass, obs. ff. Haut-pas. 

II Hante-piece. Obs. [F. ; lit ' high piece 
' a Poldron ; or the vpper part thereof* (Cotgr.).J 
The shoulder-piece in plate armonr; — Pauldron. 

£1500 Melusine xxii. (E. E. T. S.) 145 Vryan atteyned 
hym with his trenchaunt swerde betwix the heed & the 
sholders. .and his hawtepyece fell of with theforsaid stroke. 
Ibid. xlix. 325 Thenne Geffrey smote hym [the giant] with 
his swerd vpon the sholder, for he myghtnot reche his heed, 
and cutte the haulte piece of his barneys. 

Hautoro, obs. form of Altar. 

I Hante'sse. Obs. Also 4-7 hawtesse, 5 
hautes, 7 -ess. [a. F. hautesse (i2thc. in Hatz.- 
Darin.), f. haul high, Haut.] Highness, height ; 
loftiness of rank or character, nobility ; haughtiness, 
pride ; grandeur, stateliness ; length (of time). 

13. . Gaw. <fr Gr. Knt. 2454 Weldez non so hy^e bawtesse, 
pat ho ne con make ful tame. 1399 Langl. Rich. Redeles 
in. 13 The hertis that hautesse of yens That pasture 
prikkyth, and her prevy age. a 1400-50 Alexander 2815 
Hoo with bi hautes and bine vnhemed wittis, A-vaile of p\ 
vanite ana of bi vayne pride. 1415 Crowned King 127 So 
shall thy hawtesse nighheh be honoured. 1660 Waterhouse 
Anns 217 This Perewig of hawtesse. 1667 — FireLond. 166 
Caesar and Pompey's hautess heing revived in them. 

II Hauteur (hrto'r). Also 7 haughture. [F. 
hautetir (12th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), f. haut high.] 

I. Loftiness of manner or bearing; haughtiness 
of demeanour. 

<zi6a6 F. Greville Sidney Hi. (1652) 37 In his Spanish 
haughture. 1745 H. Walpole Lett. (1857) I. 413 (Stanf.) 
A comparison hetween him [Lord Chesterfield] and the 
hauteur of all other lord-lieutenants. 1793 G. Washington 
Lett. Writ. 1892 XII. 98 That your habits of expression indi- 
cated a hauteur disgusting to those, who happen to differ 
from you in sentiment. 18*3 Byron Juan mil. xiv, Both 
seem'd secure— She in her virtue, he in his hauteur. 1883 
S. C. Hall Retrospect II. 06 He seemed lo think hauteur 
an essential feature of the clerical office. 

f 2. A height. Obs. rare. 

1711 Loud. Gaz. No. 4989/2 The Enemy have drawn off 
all their Cannon from the Hauteurs of Wavrechin. 

t Hatrtful. a. Obs. rare. In 5 hawtful. [f. 
Haut + -ful.] Exalted, lofty : —Haughty. 3. 

c 1440 Hvlton Scala Per/. (W. de W. 1494) 11. xliv, Some 
tyme sheweth Jhesu . . hym^elf as an hawtful mayster and 
somtyme as a reuerent fader. 

|] Hant-gO&t (ho\gu). Forms : 7 haugou, 
hau-gou, b.au-, hautgoust, haut-goust, haut 
goust, hault-gust, haut-gust, haugou t, (hough t- 
goust), 7-8 hautgout, 8 haugust, 7- haut-gout, 
9 hautgout. See also Hogo. [F. ; lit. 'high flavour*, 
4 anything that excites the appetite, and is put 
into sauces, such as pepper, lemon, musk, verjuice, 
etc.* (Littr^), as in sense 1 ; f. haut high + go lit 
(formerly goust) taste, savour, flavour. (The 17- 
18th c. spellings, show that the pronunciation was 
sometimes anglicized (hp'tgtTSt, h^gz?st) ; but hogo 
bears witness to the French form.)] 

+ 1. A high or piquant flavour ; a strong relish ; 
something that gives a relish, seasoning. Obs. 

1645 Howell Lett. 1. v. xxxviii, He can marinat fish, 
make gellies, he is excellent for a pickant sawce, and 
the Haugou. a 1661 Fuller Worthies, Cornwall 1. (1662) 
194 [Garlick] giving a delicious Hault-gust to most meats 
they eat. 1663 Cowley Verses <fr Country Mouse 18 
For a Hautgoust there was mixt with these The swerd of 
Bacon, and the coat of Cheese. 1669 Worlidge Syst. 
Agric. (1681) i66 Our English-Tobacco # . . many are of 
Opinion that it's better than Forrcign, having a more Haut' 
gusty whicb pleaseth some. 1743 Loud. $ Country Brew. 

II. (ed. 2) 97 Which will . . greatly improve the Drink, by 
giving it a fine Haugust, or a true Tincture of the Malt. 
1752 MiltotCs P. R. 1. 344 note (Jod.) A little hook writ by 
a gentlewoman of Queen Elizabeth's court, where ambergris 
is mentioned as the hautgout of that age. 

b. fig. * Flavour', ' spice'. [So in French.] 
1650CHARLETON Paradoxes 88 Their conjecture hath ever 
had a strong hautgoust of absurdity. 1667 Dscay Chr. Piety 
via. F 40 Every impertinent story or insipid jest must have 
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I the haut-goust nf an oath to recommend it. 1683 Kennktt 
j Erasm. on Folly 12 What stage of life i> not melancholy 
. .unless we spice it with Pleasure, thai haut goust of Folly ? 
171 1 Laov M. W. Montagu Let. to Mrs. H civet (1887) 1. 
31 Danger gives a /taut gout to everything. 

2. In later use : A ' high ' or slightly putrescent 
flavour ; a taint. 

1693 Congreve Juvettal, Sat. xi. 224 (Jod.) Nor is there 
ever left Any unsav'ry hautgout from the holt. 1796 Pegge 
Anonym. 185 People affect to eat venison with a haut-gout 
in the country. 1820 T. S. Hughes Trav. in Sicily 1 1. 1. 26 
(Stanf.) Oil.. is relished the better for a slight taint or haut- 
gout. 1845 Ford Hattdbk. Spain 1. 281 (Stanf.) This gives 
a haut gofit, as putrefaction does to the aldermanic haunch. 

+ 3. A highly-flavoured or seasoned dish. Obs. 

1656 7 Davenant Rutland House Dram. Wks. 1873 III. 
226 She havin? not known, .the sufficient mystery of haut- 
gouts. 1664 Butler Hnd. 11. i. 598 Or season her, as French 
Cooks use Their Haut-gusts, Buollies, or Kagusts. 1693 
Humours 0/ Town 10 Rather, .than come within forty miles 
of the smell of the Hought-goitst. 170a Mqtteux Prol. t to 
Farquhar's Inconstant, Vour rakes love hauts-gofits, like 
your damn'd French cheese. 1817 Coleridge Sibyl. Leaves 
Poems II. 312 Each haut-gout cook'd by monk or priest. 

4. attrib. 

1651 Stanley Excitations' Poems 93 This hau-gou Car- 
bonade. 

f Hau-ther, hawther. Obs. (See <mots.) 

161 1 Cotgr. , Amulet \ a gimmew, or little ring for the 
finger ; also, a hawther. Ibid. t Maille t mayle, or a linke of 
mayle.. also, a Hauther; or, any little ring of mettall re- 
sembling a linke of mayle. Ibid., Porte, .any entrance, or 
way to enter at ; also, a hauther, or eye. 

I! Hantin. Obs. rare — 1 . [F. hautin, also 
hautaigne (16th c. in Littr6), hautain, deriv. of 
haul high.] A tree used as a support for a vine. 

1601 Holland Pliny I. 534 Gon this hath for currant many 
yeares past. .That the best and most dainty Wines came of 
those grapes onely which grew vpon such Hautins or trees 
. . Yea. .that the higher a Vine climbed vpon these trees the 
better grapes it bare. 

II Haut-pas. Now only as Fr. (h0,pa). Forma: 

5 haute pase, haught passe, 6 hautepace, haulte 
pace, 7 haut© pass, 7- haut-pas. [F. haut pas, 
lit. * high step ' ; in common use in 1 5-1 6th c. and 
anglicized in the form Halpace, whence also the 
corrupted forms Half-, Hath-, Heabth-pace.] 

A part of the floor of a hall, etc., raised one or more 
steps above the level of the rest; a dais: » Half- 
pace 1. 

1460 Will of Burgate (Somerset Ho.^, The hautepase that 
y made for the maidens & women seruents to pray for my 
soule. a 1483 _Karl Rivers Let. in Gairdner Hist. Rich. Ill, 
(1878) App. B. 395 That the steyres of my h[a]ught passe 
schulbe yj fote. 1540 Haulte pace [see Halpace]. 1548 
Hall Chron., Hen. VIII. 65 b, There was made from the 
West doore to the quere doore of the churche egall with tbe 
highest step, a hautepace of tymber of xii fote broade, that 
the kyng and the Ambassadors might be sene. 1670 F. 
Sanqford Dk. Albemarle (1722) 5 At the upper end upon 
a Haute-pass, a Bed of State of black Velvet was placed. 
173S in Etoniana x. (1865) 137 The . . hall was fitted with a 
haut-pas at the upper end, and a chair of state upon it. 
1761 Grav Let. 24 Sept. in Leisure Ho. (1884) 752/1 Below 
the steps of the haut Pas were the tables of the nobility. 

HHant-relief (h^-r/lrf). [F.(h*r%ef).] High 
relief, Alto-relievo : opp. to bas-relief. 

1850 Leitch Mailer's A nc. Art § 244. 251 Colossal haut- 
reliefs of imaginary animals. 1886 A. D. Ainslie Reynard 
x. 241 Graved in haut relief. .Rich clustered grapes. 

II Haut ton (h^ton). [F. = high tone, the 
manners of the higher circles of society. (Now 
little used in Eng.)] High fashion ; ellipt., people 
of high fashion. 

1801 Sporting Mag. XVII. 22 People of the Haut Ton are 
about to return to town. 1807-8 W. Irving Salmag. (1824) 

6 The gentlemen, who doze away their time in the circles 
of the hautdou. a 1849 Poe Wks. (1884) I. 348 (Stanf.) An 
air of extreme haut ton. 1850 Harper's Mag. I. 288 [It] 
has excited the attention of the haut ton abroad. 

I Hauty, earlier spelling of Haughty. 

Hauwitzer, obs. form of Howitzer. 

Hauy, obs. form of Heavy. 

Haiiyne (ha'win). Attn, hauyne; named 
| 1807 after the French mineralogist Haiiy.'] A 
j silicate of aluminium and sodium with calcium 
j sulphate, occurring in certain igneous rocks in 
i crystals or grains of various shades of blue or green. 

1814 L. Gmelin {title) Some Account of the Mountains of 
Ancient Latium; id which the Mineral called Hauyne is 
I found. 1869 Phillips Vesnv. x. 293 Hauyne, or Latialite, 
j occurs, .in cavities of gray micaceous or augitic lava. 

Hanynite(ha*win3it). [f. prec. + -jte.] = prec. 

1868 Dana Mitt. 332 Hauynopliyry a black to brown rock 
containing the hauynite disseminated through it. 

Hanyiiopliyr (ha'winofai). Min. [f. as prec. 
+ Gr. <pip-€tv to mix, mingle.] A name for various 
rocks having hauyne disseminated through them. 

1865 Watts Diet. Chem. t Hauyuop/iyr, a name applied to 
the lava of Melfi on tbe Vulturo. 1868 [see prec.j. 1878 
Lawrence tr. Cotta's Rocks Class. 133 Hauynophyr. .a rock 
. .which essentially consists of augite and hauyne. 

Havage (hDe*ved3). s.w. dial. Also haveage. 
[f. Have v. + -age.] Lineage, parentage. 

1846 Spec. Cornish Prov. Dial. 55, I do knaw all the 
havage of thee. 1865 R. Hunt Pop. Rom. West of England 
Ser. it. 245 He came of good havage. 1897 Western Times 
(Exeter) 3 Jan. 2/2 A man of Western havage, of Western 
education, and once Bishop of this Westernmost See. 
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Havana (havavna). Also Havanna(h. [Name 

of the capital city of Cuba, now in Spanish Habana. 
Cf. F. havune']. (In full, Havana cigar) : A cigar 
of a kind made at Havana or in Cuba. (Also ap- 
plied to the tobacco of which these are made.) 

[171 1 Advt. in Spcct. (1868) 903 Barcelona, Havana, and 
Old Spanish Snuff.] 1826 Disraeli Viv. Grey iv. v. 
(Stanf.), A grilled bone, Havannahs, and Regent's punch. 
1833 Marrvat P. Simple xvi, Having very fortunately 
about a couple of dozen of real Havannahs in my pocket. 
1C88 Encycl. Brit. XXI 1 1. 426/2 Genuine (' legitimas ') 
Havana cigars are such only as are made in the island ; 
and the cigars made in Europe . . from genuine Cuban 
tohacco are classed as 4 Havanas '. 

b. Comb. Havana-brown, the shade of brown 
which is the colour of havana cigars. 
X875 Ure's Diet. Arts I. 189 Havanna brown. Ibid. II. 
78 Habana brow/t, this name has been given to aniline- 
rown. 1896 Daily News n June 3/6 Floral design upon 
a ground of havana-brown- 

Have hsev), v. Forms and Inflexions: see 
below. [A Common Teutonic vb. : OE. habban, 
htefde, h&fed, — OFris. hebba, h$de, heved, hevd, OS. 
hebbian, hatda, habda, -kabd, -haiid (MDn., Du. 
hebben, hadde, gehad, MLG. hebben t hadde, 
gehat), OHG. haben, habcta, gihabit (MHG. haben, 
Mte, gehabet, Ger. ha/>en, hatte, gehabt), ON. ha/a T 
ha/Sa, haft (Sw. hafva, hafvdt, haft, Da. have, 
havde, havt), Goth, haban, habaida, habaid-i— 
OTeut. stem *hati$-. On account of its correspond- 
ence in form and sense with L. habe-re, generally re- 
ferred toa hypothetical Aryan radical form *khabhi-. 
The OE., OFris., and OS. had in all parts of the 
present, exc. 2nd and 3rd sing. pres. Ind., the stem 
habj- (from hade-), reduced by gemination to habb- 
[heebb-, hebb-), while these two persons and the 
past retained had- {hav-, haf) ; hence OE. habban, 
hxbbe, habbad, hsebbende, etc., beside hafast (hxfst), 
hafap (heef]>), hafde, hsefed. In ME. the habb- 
forms were gradually reduced by levelling to hav- 
(have(n, I have, they have{n, having) ; while the 
original haf {=*hav-) forms at length lost their 
/ (v), before the following consonant {ha-st, ha-th, 
has, ha-d). Even the later v, for OK. 66, was 
worn down in colloquial and dialect speech, so that 
OE. habban passed through ME. kabben, haven, 
han, to later ha, ha\ Sc. hae. These phonetic 
weakenings, due largely to the weakness and stress- 
lessness of the word in many uses, both as prin- 
cipal verb and as auxiliary, have given rise to a 
very great number of historical forms for every 
inflected part, a number further increased by the 
graphic interchange of /, v, and u, and by the fre- 
quent dropping of initial h. The ne phis ultra of 
all these tendencies is seen in lhe reduction of OE. 
habban to a, or its entire elision, as in I would a 
been, occas. Sc. / wad been. In ordinary English, 
contracted forms are now only colloquial or metri- 
cal, in Vve, thotfst, he's, we've, I'd, he'd, we'd. 
By coalescence with ne, this verb had also, in OE. 
and early ME., as in OFris., a negative form 
nabban, nave, which held in OE. the rank of an 
independent word (cf. will, nill, L. volo, nolo) \ it 
is here included under the positive form.] 
A. Inflexional Forms. 

1. Infinitive. 

a. Simple Infinitive, have (hsev, hscv, hav, av). 
Forms : a. 1 habban, haban, 2-3 habben, -eon, 
3-4 haven, 4-5 havyn, hawyn, han, (hanne). 
/9. 1-2 habba, haebbe, hahe, 2-4 habbe (abbe), 
3-4 hafe, haf, 3- (haue), have (4 hawe, 4-5 naff, 
5-6 Sc. haif(f, hayf, 9 dial. hab). 7. 3-5 ha, 3-7 
'a, a, 5- (now dial.) hay, 6- ha*, 7- Sc. hae. 

a. 971 E lick I. Horn. 107 J?onne majon we . . hahhan. 
c 1200 Ormin 647 Alle ba patt shulcnn habbenn blisse. 
c xaao Bestiary 196 Dat tu mi Ice mote hauen. c 1300 
Havelok 78 He dede hem sone to hauen ricth. 13.. Senyn 
Sag. (\V.) 294 Let me of him han a sight. 1377 Langl. P. 
PI. B. Prol. 109 To han bat power, c 1440 Promp. Parv. 
225/1 Han, or havyn, habeo. 

0/ c 95° Lindisf. Gosp. Matt. vi. 24 He scile habba. Ibid. 
xviii. 9 Don tuoe e^o haebhe. a 1175 Cott. Hotn. 221 Let 
ham habba agenne cire. Ibid. 241 Hi sculen habejpat brad. 
£1175 Lamb. Horn. 83 Ho ne seal . . habbe nan o3er uuel. 
1397 R. Glouc {1724) 315 pat my;tc abbe ys grace, a 1300 
Sarmuu xix. in E. E. P. (1862) 3 How hi hit mow hah and 
wiane. a 1300 Cursor M. 8572 O riches sal bou haf god 
wan. 1340 Ayenb. 5 pou ne sselt habbe uele godes. 1340 
Hampole Pr. Consc. 98 He. .Grete payne sal have, c xyjS 
Sc. Leg. Saints, Petrus 25 He wald haf refyn. c 1400 
Maunoev. (Roxb.) i. 4 Men wald..hafc putte be appel. 
c 1470 Henry Wallace 1. 52 How thai suld haif ane end. 
Ibid. 383 Fysche we wald hawe [rime gawe], 1583 Hollv- 
bano Campo di Fior 379 Will you have your long cloke? 
1828 Craven Dial., Hab t a corruption of have. 

y. a 1300 Cursor M. 17343 par he o naman suld ha [v.r. 
haue] sight, a 1375 Joseph A rim. 351 pou schalt ha ven- 
gaunce. 1434 Misvn Mending oj Life viii. (i8g6) 120 Be- 

fynnyng bou may hay of ober mens wordis. a 1533 Lo. 
Ieaners Htton lviii. 197^1 wolde not a refused him. 1598 
Shaks. Merry W. IIL lii. 231, I wold not ha your dis- 
temper. 160* — Ham. v. i. 26 Will you ha the truth on't ? 
1684 Bunyan Pilgr. 11. 27, I thought you would a come in. 
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1786 Burns Ep. Vug. Friend iv, A man may hae an honest 
heart 1828 Craven Dial, IIay % t t have it. 

b. Dative Infinitive (with to) to have (tuhaev) ; 
in OE. to habbaune (hsebbenno), ME. to hab- 
ben(n)e, habben, habbe, haven, have. 

971 Blickl. Horn. 59 ^Elcon men . . to habbcnne. c 1 100 

0. E. Chron. an. 1085 He ahte to habbanne. c 1175 Lamb. 
Horn. 79 Me brekeS be nute for to habbene bene curnel. 
c 1105 Lav. 145 To habben to wife, a 1300 Leg. Rood (1871) 
18 Ri?t is to habbe in munde. c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. 
(1810.) 14 Socour forto haue. a 1350 Guy Warw. (A.) x68 
Knijtes to hauen & holden of pris. c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, 
Matthew 62 To haf na mycht. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. 
cxvi, To neve a sotie of his. 1560 Holland CrU Venus t. 
122 As he thocht best to haid l=hae't]. 1562 WinJet Cert, 
Tractates L Wks. 1888 I. s To haif brocht the baron is. 
1S83 Stubbes A not. Abns. u (1879) 75 Be sure neuer to haue 
good day with thenu 1859 Trollope Bertrams (1867) 287 
If you knew what it is to have an empty heart. 

2. Itulicative Present. 

a. isl pers. sing. have. Forms: a. 1-3 haebbe, 
(1 hebbe, hafu, hafo), 2-4 habbe, 3 (abbe, 
ab), haf, 3- (haue), have, (ha') ; Sc. 4-5 hafl; 6 
haif; 8-9 coiloq. 've, Sc. hae. 0. north. 4- has, 
hes. 

o. Beowulf "(2.) 2523 Ic me on hafu bord ond byrnan. 83a 
Charter in 0. E. Texts 447 Ic beboden hebbe. c 1000 Ags. 
Gosp. Matt. viii. 9 Ic habbe begnas under me. ^1175 
Lamb. Horn. 35 Swilche pine ic habbe. c itos Lay. 462 Ich 
abbe..seoue busend kempen. 1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 205 pe 
pyte, bat ychabbc of be. a 1300 Fragm. in E. E. P. (1862) 
21 po^t ic ab to blinne. a 1300 Cursor M. 961 Haf I na 
frend. Ibid. 3294, I ha ben [Fair/., Tri/u haue bene] 
sumdel id suinc £1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Petrus 14 One 
haff I tane. 1382 Wyclif Luke xvi. 28, I haue fyue 
brethereo. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems xxx. 37 In it haif I in 
pulpet gon. 1526 Tindale John iv. it, I have no husband. 
x 575 \' Still Gamm.Gurton iv. i. in HazL Dodsley III. 226 
Alas, 'ch a lost my good neele. 1703 Rowe Fair Pant. v. 

1. 1852 The wrongs I ha' done thee. 1788 Burns Naebody, 
I hae a penny to spend. 1885 F. A. Guthrie Tinted Venus 
viii. 95 I've a good mind to take the tram. 1892 R. Kip- 
ling Barrack-r. Ballads, Tomiinson 73 This I ha* heard. 

p. c 2340 Cursor M. 14135 (Fairf.) As I be-fore 50U has 
talde. 1585 J as. I Ess. Poeiie (Arb.) 13 Sen I with pen 
hes servde you. Mod. Sc. To me that has seen him. 

b. 2nd pers. sing, hast (haest, hast). Forms : 
a. 1 hafast, haefst, 1-3 hafest, 2-6 (hauest), 
havest, 3 hafuest, heefuest, hfieuest, hafust, 
(afest, auest), hafet, 3- hast, (4 hest, 5-6 haste, 
7- 'st). 0. north. 3-5 haues, 3- has, hes, 3-4 
hauis, (3-5 as), 4 habbes, -ez, 5 hauys, hais, 
5-6 hase, (6 hess). 

a. BeOTUtt/flz.) 1850 £u bin feorh hafast. a xooo Czdmoris 
Gen. 569 (Gr.) jif bu his willan haefst. c 1x75 Lamb. Horn. 
25 penne hafest bu pes hundes fcqe. a X225 Juliana 35 pu 
hauest feorliche fan. c X300 St. Margarete 144 pu hast 
poer ouer mi bodi. 1340 Ayenb. 20 pe ilke xenne bet bou 
hest ine bine herte. c X460 Frerc <$• Boye 79 in Ritson 
Anc. Pop. P. 38 Thou haste gyuen mete to me. X588 
Shaks. L. L. L. v. i. 81 Thou hast it. .at the fingers ends. 

p. c x»5o Gen. Ex. 1760 Qui as <5u min godes stolen ? 
a X300 Curtor M. 2464, 1 sal ta me bat bou haues left. Ibid. 
2976 poa has anober mannes wijf. 13.. Gazv. $ Gr. Knt. 
327 pat bou boden habbes. c 1470 Henry Wallace 1. 262 
Der sone, this lang qiihar has thow beyne ? c X485 Digby 
My st. 1x882) iv. 400 Why haves thou not refreynyd J 1513 
Bradshaw St. IVerburgc 1. 3157 Why hase thou vs lefte? 



rSRADSHAw o*. Werburgc 1. 3157 Why hase thou vs lefte? 
c X560 A- Scott Poems (S. T. S.) xxxiii. 39 Thow hess bi 
home ay in bair syde. 1790 Mrs. Wheeler Westmld. 
Dial. 32 What haesta ithe cart ? 



c. $rd pers* sing, has (hsez, hsz, az), orig. 
north. ; arch, hath (hseb). Forms : a. 1 hafap, 
heefep, 1-3 haefb, hafep, (2 afetf), 2-3 hafB, 
hauetf, habbetS, 2-5 hap, 3 hafuetf, haefuett, 
heeueB, haurS, (auep, abbep, ab), 4 hep, 4-7 
(8-9 arch.) hath, (5 avyth, hat, 7 haith). 0. 
1 hfiDfis, 3-5 haues, hafs, 4 habbes, -ez, habes, 
hauis, haffys, 4-5 hase, 5 hais(e, 6hace, 3- has, 
(5- Sc. hes, 6- colloq. 'a). 7. 6- dial. have. 

<x. a 1000 Ceedmon^s Gen. 63s (Gr.) ponne he his geweald 
hafao. c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Mark iii. 30 He hacfS unclsenne 
gaj,t. 2x54 O. E. Chron. an. XX54 [He] fair haued begunnon. 
a xx 75 Cott. Horn. 237 Se gode man . . godes lufe ha<5 3c 
folded. Ibid. 239 His hlaford be he segremed afeS. £1175 
Lamb. Horn. 47 Heo haf5 mid hire>rco wurdliche mihte. 
Ibid. 99 He haue5 alle blisse. cxtoo Ormin 3969 patt illke 
mano patt hafebb a?3 god wille. c 1205 Lav. 1331 Hit haf5 
pes wurse taken, c 1275 Ibid. 3360 pat aueb Amari. 1297 
R. Glouc. (1724) 2 Wateres he haj>. 1340 Ayenb. ao Huo 
bet mest heb, mest is worb. 1453 Pas ton Lett. No. 191 
I. 260 Every man .. auyth gretely to marveylle. 1583 
Hollybano Campo di Fior 53 Varro hath an excellent 
schoole. 1648 Hamilton Papers (Camden) 226 There haith 
happened a misfortune this morneing. 183a Austin Jurispr. 
11879) II. 849 In so far as meaning he hath. x&|x Lane 
Arab. Nts. I. 1x2 This it is which hath prevented my 
answering thee. 

P. C950 Undisf. Gosp. Matt viii. 20 Sunu monnes ne 
hafts huer heafud gehlutes. a X300 Cursor M. 15317 (Cott.) 
5!^5 fe 5 [ .?^* ^ his c,ene « c «oo Ibid. xooo8 
// f F 6 ^"LV*?* 11 * 11 hauis hc ak 3 ie « here, c 1300 
J?? : f i> f S° Hc " aues a ^e side. X3. . E. E. 

l v> ' B * 995 A stonen statue bat salt sauor habbes. 
w£. ^u,r*U\- 434 Tharoff ^ffys he nane. c 1380 
Wyclif Set Wks. II l35 RIan bat hafs his spirit in S 
nose, c X4SO 3"/. Culhbert (Surtees) 886 God >iaues pur- 
^r!F™&^±?.J5!!te& * C™- 794 He is 



other lysence taken hace [rime place]. 1598 Shaks. Merry 
IV. t. iv. 15 No body but has his fault. 1605 — Macb. lul 



79 The Earth hath bubbles, as the Water ha s. a 1605 
Montgomery Misc. Poems xxxv. 77 Quhais beutie hes me 
burt ? 1882 Tennyson Promise 0/ May 111. Wks. (1894) 799/1 
Steer. Hes the cow cawved? Dora. No, Father. 

y. 1547 Bale Set. Wks. (1849) 236 Of monks have it 
gotten a purgatory . . Of the universities have it caught all 
the subtilties. X559 W. Cunningham Cosmogr. Giasse x 
The Race that every man . . have to runne. Ibid. 55 A 
point .. is that which have no partes. Mod. E. Anglian 
dial. Have he come ? Yes, he have. 

d. plural have ; contracted 've. Forms : 
a. 1 habbaS, hcehbatJ, (habafl) ; 2-4 habbetS, 
(2 habetf, 2-4 abbep, 3 abbip), 3-4 hauep, 
(abbe)>), 4 hebbep, 5-6 hath, -e. 0. north. 1 
habbas, 3-4 habbes, (4 -ez), hauis, 3- has, (4 
hase, haffis, hafs, as, 5 hafez, hays, 6 haves, 5- 
Sc. hes). 7. wiV/.2hafen, habben, 3 hebhen, 3-5 
(hauen), haven, 3-6 haan, 3-7 (dial. -9) han, 
(4-7 an). 5. 3- (haue\ have, (3-5 haff, haf, 
3-6 hafe, 5 haffe, 6- Sc. hef), colloq. 9 've. e, 
3-6 {dial. -9) ha, 6-7 ha*, (6 haie), S- Sc. hae. 

a. c9t$ Vcsp. Psalter cxiii. [cxv.] 5 Mu8 habbaS and ne 
spreoca5. a xooo C&dmon's Gen. 313 (Gr.) t>aer hsebbaS heo 
on scfen. c xooo Ags. Gosp. Luke xvi. 29 Hi^ habbaS moy- 
sen and witejan. c 1x75 Lamb. Horn. 11 Ure sunne bet we 
abbet idon. a itt$ Ancr. R. 20 5if ?e habbeS neode. c X175 
I>ay. 364 Wc abbeb seue. X340 Ayenb. 32 po bet hebbe> 
drede of na}t. 1509 Barclay Shyp of Folys (1874) II. 41 
Whan these caytyfes hath hurt a mannys name. 1554-9 
Songs $ Ball, (i860) 9 All hathe offendyd. a 1555 Latimeb 
Sertn. $ Rem. (1845) 201 The rulers of this realm hath no 
better a God. .than the poorest in this world. 

p. £-950 Lindisf. Gosp. Matt, xiv. 16 Ne habbas ned. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 21638 (Cott,) Meracles. . Has [Edin. hauis] 
ben in semblance and in sight. C1300 Ibid. 23114 (Edin.) 
M urberers . . bat . . of kirk as tint be help. Ibid. 23706 (Edin.) 
AI bat euir hafs herd bis bok. 1340 Hampole Pr. Consc.$7 
pe creatures bat skill has nane. 13. . E. E. A Hit. P. B. 308 
Alle bat lyf habbez. £1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) vii. 25 pe 
treessez . . hafez lefes of a fute brede. c 1420 Avow. Arth. 
xxxix, Thenne sex. .Hase armut hom. 1578 Ps. Ixxvii. in 
Scot. Poems 16th C. II. 109 Our nighbours hes mocked vs. 
a 1600 Tummn. Tottenham 31 We er rycher men then he, 
and mor gode haves. Mod. Sc. Thaim at hes aye gets mair. 

y. c XX75 Lamb. Horn. 59 His norae bet we of himhafen. 
Ibid. 6g Halde we us from uniwil. and habben feir lete and 
ec skil. 13.. K. Alis. 4940 Ne hebben hy non other fyre. 
c 1340 Cursor M. 15066 (Triu.) We han desired be. 1381 
Wycup Luke xvi. 29 Thei han Moyses and the prophetis. 
X4xx Rolls of Parlt. 111. 650/x The^rdenance that Thomas 
Archebisshop of Canterbury, and Richard Lord the Grey . . 
haven made. 145a Nottingham Rec. II. 364 The said 
Meire and Cominalte . . han* putte to their comune sealle. 
1579 Spenser Sheph, Cat. Mar. 62 When shepheardes 
groomes han leave to playe. 1828 Craven Dial., Han, 
they have, an old contraction for haven. Mod. Lancask. 
Dial., We han seen them. Han yo any ? 

i. a X300 Cursor M. 3S91 Quen bai it haue. c 1330 R. 
Brunne Chron. (1810) 8 J>e lordschip bei toke, & haf it }it 
c 1470 Henry Wallace 1. X2 How thai haff wrocht X526 
Tindale Luke xvi. 29 They have Moses and the prophettes. 
1596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. x. 320 We hafe a 
true gyd. 1611 Bible John viii. 4 x We haue one Father, 
euen God. Mod. colloq. They've doue it : weVe seen them. 

€. a X300 Cursor M. 5173 Yee ha sin. Ibid. 5x82 Ha yee 
broght him wit yow t 1430-40 Lydg. Bochas \. iii. (1544) 6 ^ 
Some ha be lost 1589 Pappe w. Hatchet B iij, Haie ye 
anie gold ends to sell? 1793 Burns Bannockbum, Scots 
wha hae wi' Wallace bled. x8oa R. Kipling Barrack-r. 
Ballads^ Tomiinson 26 Give answer— what ha' ye done ? 
Mod. Sc. Hae ye ocht to say for yersel? 
3. Indicative Past. 

a . 1 j/and $rd pers. sing. had (hsed, had,ad ) 5 con- 
tracted 'd. Forms : 1-3 hfiefde, hefde, 2 hefede, 
heffede, heofde (efde), 2-3 henede, hafde, 2-4 
haued, 3 hseuede, haefuede, haefede, hauede, 
hafuede, hafede, heuede, hefuede, hefte, hafte, 
hauid, huedde, hadd (eftte, afte, adde, ad), 3-4 
hafd, hedde, hede, 3-7 hadde, 3- had (4-5 
hade, haid, 6 haved. Sc. 4- hed, 6 hayd). 

C815 Vesp. Psalter Ixxvi. 6 {Ixxvii. 5] Ger ece in mode ic 
hefde. c 900 tr. Barda's Hist. v. xvi(iij. (1890) 446 Osred . . 
oaet rice . .haefde. c 1x75 Lamb. Horn. 11 Godalmihti heofde 
iwriten ba ten la^e. Ibid. 25 Er3on he hefde anfalde sunne. 
Ibid. 121 Al swa be prophete heffede iboded. c xaoo Ormin 
1x3 He . . haffde an duhhti3 wif. c 1205 Lay. 2624 Cnihtes 
he hafde gode. Ibid. 4316 Anne hird-cniht he hauede. 
Ibid. 6552 pe aefre hedde kinedom. c xa75 Ibid. 15729 
J?isne cnaue ich hadde. a X300 Cursor M. 9234 (Cott.) 
Salatiel he had to sun. c xaoo Ibid. 24824 (Edin.) He hauid 
al bair wiL c 1325 Metr. Horn. 103 He hafd charite inoh. 
1340 Ayenb. 14 Hit hedde aeve heauedes. 1375 Barbour 
Bruce 1. 38 Alexander . . That Scotland haid to steyr and 
leid. X38* Wyclif Matt, iii 4 Toon hadde cloth of the heeris 
of cameylis. 1526 Tindale John xiii. 29 Judas had the 
bagge. 1741-3 Ricnaroson Pamela, passim, I'd, you'd, 
he d, she'd. Mod. I'd seen him before. 

b. 2nd pers. sing. hadst. Forms: a. 1 haefdes, 
-est, 2-3 hefdest, 3-4 heuedest, haddist, 4-6 
haddest, 4 hadest, 6- hadst. 0. north. 3-5 hade, 
3- had. 

<:95o Lindisf Gosp. Matt. xxii. 13 Ne hafdes Su wede. 
axooo Crist 1383 (Gr.) pa;t bu onsyn ha:fdest. <rxi75 
Lamb. Hom. 21 J?u hefdest mare deruenesse. a zn$ Ancr. 
R. 38 Uor be ilke muchele blisse bet tu heuedest. Ibid. 40 
Pet tu hefdest. a 1300 Cursor M. 17046 pi sorus. .bou had 

^• rr X?? de » ,haddist » ^ m hert - CZ 3S° IVill. Palerne 
x8x6 Of hardnesse hadestow neuer. X377LANGL. P. PI. B. 
v. 474 And haddest mercy on bat man. 1611 Bible Gen. 
xxx. 30 It was little which thou hadst (Wyclii haddist, 
Coverd. haddest] before I came. 

C. plural had ; contracted 'd. Forms : a. 
1 hsefdon, hefdan, 2 heofden, heoueden, 2-3 



hefden, (efden), hafeden, 2-5 heefden, hadden, 
3 hafueden, hafden, (afden), haueden, haedden, 
(adden), 3 4 hedden, haden, haddyn, hadon. 
0. 2-3 hsefde, hefde, 2-5 hadde, 3 hafde, 
hauede, hafd, haued, (adde), 3-4 hade, 3- had, 
(4- Sc. haid). 

a. a xooo Cardmon's Gen. 25 Hajfdon gielp micel. 1154 0. 
E. Chron. an. 1137 pe. .men ne hadden nan more to gyuen. 
a 1x75 Cott. Hom. 219 pa be hi alle hafeden bisne red .. 
3efestnod. c 1305 Lay. 19008 }>a hidden [c 1275 haden] heo 
. .Merlin ber. a X225 Leg. Kath. 1428 Clad bat ha hefden. 
C1300 Havelok 238 Mikel sorwe haueden alle. /1137s 
Joseph Arim. 244 pei .. hedden de-deyn. <rx4oo Destr. 
Troy 12456 pai hadon hom in hate, c 1450 Mcrliti 193 Alle 
they that eny hadden. 

p. c 1 175 Lamb. Horn. 3 Heo nomen . . be beste pet heo 
hefde. c 1205 Lay. 1933 pa ha:fde ba Troinisce men ouer- 
comen hcora teonen. <rxi75 Ibid. 26558 Ou [^1205 hu] his 
iveres hadde idon. a X300 Cursor M. X3501 (Cott.) All j>ai 
had i-nogh at ette. ibid. 24326 (Edin.) Miht hafd we 
nan. Ibid. 16767 + 149 (Cott.) pai hade of him drede. c 1300 
Harrow. Hell 111 pey bat haved served me. X375 Baruolk 
Bruce 1. 514 To haid that thai forspokyn haid. 

4. Subjunctive Present. 

a. sing. have. Forms : 1 haebbe, hebbe, 1-4 
habbe, 2-3 eebbe, abbe ; 3- have, etc, as Indie, 
present. 

805 Charter in O. E. Texts 442 Gif hio beam haibbe. 835 
Ibid. 448 Se oa;t min lond hebbe. a 1100 O. E. Chron. an. 
675 pes papa curs. . he habbe. c x 175 Lamb. Hom. 67 Bute 
ic bis habbe. c X230 Halt Meid. 37 pah bu riche beo & 
nurice habbe. a 1300 Cursor M. 3999 (Cott.) Ar he be half 
of baa haa [v. r. haue] slayn. 1375 Basbolr Bruce VI. 334 
Bot he haf wit to steir his stede. X383 Wyclif Epk. iv. 28 
That he haue wherof he schal 5yue. X607 Beaum. 8l Fl. 
Woman-Hater 11. i, If he have the itch of knighthood upon 
him. 

b. plural have. Forms : 1 hajbben, habban, 
haebbe, 1-3 habben, 3-5 haven, 3- have, as 
Indie. 

tfiooo Guthlac 644 (Gr.) pact 5c. brynewylm haebben. 
c xotnAp. Ps. (Th.) lxix. 5 flxx. 4] Habban ba mid wynne 
weoroe blisse. <rxx75 Lamb. Hom. 69 Halde we us from 
nniwil and habben feir lete. 1362 Langl, P. PI. A. 1. 8 
Hauen [B. 1. 8 haue] heo worschupe in bis world. 1431 
E. E. Wills (1882) 88 Y wille that .my parisshe chirches 
haue alle here duetees. 

5. Subjunctive Past had : as in Indie. Past 

c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 12358 Nere sleighte 
and queyntise hadde ben. c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Petrus 
238 Sterand, as bai lyf had hade. 1382 Wyclif Acts xxiv. 
19 If thei hadden ony thing (1536 Tindale had ought] a?ens 
me. 16x1 Shaks. Cytnb. 11. i v. 147 O that I had her heere. 
1891 Mrs. Oliphant Janet II. v. 8i, I wish I had. 

6. Imperative : have. 

• a. sing. Forms : 1 hafa, 3-5 hafue, hafe, 3- 
have (3-4 haf, hab, 4 hawe, haa, 4-6 ha, a, 6 
Sc. haif). 

a xooo Caedmons Gen. 2429 Hafa arna banc. C1205 Lay. 
3x401 Hafue bu al bi kine-lond. Ibid. 25787 Hafe mine 
godne horn, c X230 Holi Meid. 11 Haue trust on his help. 
a X300 Cursor M. 960 Of alkin fruit haf bou be nine. Ibid. 
3889 Haa lya in pi bedd. a 1300 Fragtn. 14 in E. E. P. 
(1863) 19 Bebenche be, man, and hab drede. CX350 Will. 
Paleme 1x77 A mynde on me. CX460 Towneley Myst. (Sur- 
tees) 71 Hafe good day 1 X5X3 Douglas AEneii rv. Prol. 145 
Haif mercy, lady, c 1530 H. Rhooes Bk. Nurture 32X in 
Babees Bk. 91 Doe well, and haue well. 1589 Hay any 
Work (1844) 21 Then ha with thee. Mod. Have a cigar. 

b. plural. Forms : a. 1 habbap, 3 habbeo"S, 
3-4 habbep, 4 haue)>, hauithe. &. 3-4 haues, 
hauis, has, 4 haffis. 7. 3- (haue), have, (4 
hab, 4-5 ha). 

a xooo Andreas xtfo (Gr.) HabbaS word jearu. c X205 
Lay. 32172 HabbeoS bat load auer mare, a XI15 Ancr. R. 
16 pis word habbeS muchel on vs. a 1300 Cursor M. 4884 
Haue \v.r. has, haueb] god day. Ibid. 9049 (Gott.) HauU 
sone of me merci. 4:1300 Beket 2067 His bodi habbe 5a re. 
1370-80 XI Pains of Hell 276 in O. E. Misc. 230 Poul, 
Michael, on vs ha merci. 1375 Barbour Bruce xiil 305 
Haffis gud day ! 1382 Wyclif Mark xi. 22 Haue ?e the 
feith ofGod [x6xx Haue faith in God], a 1450 Knt. de la 
Tour (1868) 15 Hauithe youre loke. 047$ Babees Bk. 183 
A Trenchoure ha ye clene. Mod. Have your tickets ready 1 

7. Present Participle having (harvin). 
Forms: 1 heebbende, habbende, 1-3 hceb- 

bende, 3 habende, 4-6 hafand, hauvyng(e, 6- 
having (Sc. haifand, havand). 

c xooo iELFRic Horn. I. 250 We beoS habbende fees 3e we 
ar hopedon. c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Eugenia 351 Hafand 
at hyr gret wlatsumnes. 138a Wyclif Malt. xv. 30 
Hauynge with hem doumbe men. 14.. Nom. in Wr.. 
Wulcker 7559/26 Idropicus, hafand the dropsy. X516 Tindale 
Malt. xxii. 24 If a man dye havinge no children. 1567 
Satir. Poems Reform, iv. 78 Nouther to God nor honoure 
hauand Ee. 

8. Past Participle had (haed, haed, hod, ad). 
Forms: a. 1 sehaefed, 3*ihaued, ihafd (hi- 

hafd), 4 yhet, 4-5 yhadd>^ ihadde, yhad. 0. 
1 hsefed, 2-4 haueel, 4- had (4-6 hadde, hade, 
Sc. haid). 

c 1000 jElfric Hom. II. X48 ^Efter 5isum wordum wearS 

gemot gehaefd. c 1205 Lay. 6223 We habbeS ihaued moni 
urst. <rx»75 Ibid. 2685 He hafde many wimmcn hi-hafd. 
Ibid. 4501 Hadde hire 1- wedded, and i-nafd. 1340 Ayenb. 
40 To yelde bet hi hahbeb y-het kueadliche of oprcn. X387 
Trevisa Higden vi. xxix, Vot-men .. hadde y>hadde be 
meystry. X480 Caxton Chron. Eng. lxxx. 65 Our folke 
haue it longe y had. 
p. £900 tr. Barda'i Hist. nr. (1890) X54 Is seo stow 
. . in micel re arwyrSnesse hafd. a 1300 Cursor M. 2659 P at 
bou has had. C1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 8 He « nis 
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haf had be lond. Ibid. 15 If he had haucd myght. 1482 
Warkw. Chron. 5 That thei bhuld be hade to the Toure 
Hylic. 1513 Dolxlas SEneis^ 11. xi. [x.] 38 In bondage with 
hir haid. c 1531 R. Mohice in Lett. Lit. Men (.Camden' 24 
Thei caused suche diligent watch to be hadde. Mod. Have 
you had enough ? 
9. Negative Forms. 

Inf. OE. nabban, ME. nabbo(u, nave^u; Ind, 
pres. OE. nrobbe (nafu) ; neefo", nabbatS, ME. 
nabbe, nave]?, nap ; Ind. pa. OE. nsefde, ME, 
nafde, nauede, nadde, nedde, nad, etc. In OE. 
nabban was sometimes treated as an independent 
verb with pa. pple. senaefd * not had \ 

c 888 K. Alfred Bocth. xiv. §1 Donne sint hie be pleolicran 
. . gchafd bonne jenaefd. c 1000 Ags. Gosp. John jx. 4X 
Naifde ge Dane synne. cirjS Lamb. Horn. 113 Mont mon 
naf 5 ehta. c 1205 Lav. 557 Neafde [c 1375 nafde] he nenne 
o5er. Ibid. 4903 Ah he ncuede [c 1275 nadde] nennc sune. 
a 1225 After, R. 344 Nabbe *e bis also? a 1240 Lofsoug in 
Cott. Horn. 21 x Nabbich nowder in me wisdom ne wurschipe. 
a 1300 Floriz % Bl. 65 Ac rest ne mijte he nabbe none. 13 . . 
Gaw. 4- Gr. Knt. xo66 Naf I now. .bot bare bre daycx. X340 
Ayenb. a 10 To be wreche faylcb : bet he hep and bet he nep. 
1362 Lancl. P. PI. A. 1. 157 5e naue no more merit, /bid. 
v. 4 pat I nedde sadlokcr Uslept. 1393 Ibid. C. Vil. 214 
(MS. F.) Hit nad be sold, a 1400-50 Alexander 1876 J>ai 
naue no will to my notis. c 1420 Pallad. on Husb. 1. 176 
Necessite nath neuere halyday. 
B. Signification. 

From a primitive sense ' to hold (in hand) have has 
passed naturally into that of ' hold in possession/ ' possess,' 
and has thence been extended to express n more general 
class of relations, of which ' possession ' is one type, some 
of which are very vague and intangible. For just as the 
verbs be and do are the most generalized representatives of 
the verbal classes Ktl<r$at (situs) and irpdo-o-tiv (actio) in 
Aristotle's classification of verbal predications (xar^yoptot), 
so have is the most generalized representative of the class 
e\eiv {liabitus, having). For although have in its primitive 
sense of 'hold ' was a verh of action, in the sense 'possess,' 
and still more, in the weakened senses 3, etc. below, no notion 
of any action upon the object remains, what is predicated 
being merely a static relation between the subject and object. 
In the older languages this relation was often predicated 
not of the possessor but of the thing possessed, the possessor 
standing in the dative, thus L. est mihi liber* there is to 
me a book, I have a book. The extended use of have and 
its equivalents to express this relation is a general feature of 
the modern languages. Like the two other generalized 
verbal types be ana do, have also tends to uses 10 which it 
becomes a mere element of predication, scarcely capable of 
explanation apart from the context, and at length an 
auxiliary verb. 

General scheme of arrangement. I. As a main verb 
{trans, or intr.)* To possess, < and connected uses. ** To 
keep in possession, hold, maintain, etc. *** To come into 
possession of, to get ; and connected uses. **** Phrases. 
***** Idiomatic uses, had better, rather y etc II. As 
an auxiliary verb. III. Combinations. 
I. As a main verb {trans, or intr.) 

* In the sense possess, and uses thence arising, 

1, trans. To hold in hand, in keeping, or posses- 
sion ; to hold or possess as property, or as some- 
thing at one's disposal. 

Beowulf (Z.) 8x4 Hine se modega maeg Hygelaces haefde 
be honda. c 888 K. Alfred Boeth, xxiv. § 4 He haefb on 
his a^enum gen oh. c xooo Ags, Gosp. Matt. xix. 32 Soplice 
he haefde mycele aehta. 1x54 O. E. Chron. an. 1x37 pa be 
•uurecce men ne hadden nan more to gyucn. a 1225 Attcr. 
R. 16 Sprengeft ou mid hali water bet ?e schulen euer habben 
mid ou, a 1300 Cursor M. 3809 Quat has bou in bt hand ? 
1382 Wvclif Matt. xiv. 17 We han nat here, no but fine 
looues and two fishis. c 1450 tr. De Imitalione iil xxxvi. 
xo6 Men askib hov muche a man hab. 1483 Lett. etc. 
Rich. Ill $ Hen. VII (Rolls x86i) 1. 9 Sir William A Parre 
. .having an axe in his hand. 15x3 More Rich, III (1883) 
46 My lord you haue very good strawberies at your gardayne 
in Holberne. 1515 Barclay Egloges (1570) A v b, But, trust 
me, Condon, there is diversitie Betwene to have riches and 
riches to have thee. 1590 Lodge Euphues Gold. Leg, 
(1609) 56, I haue them about me. 16x1 Bible Luke xxii. 31 
Satan hath desired to haue you. 1631 Massinger Emperor 
East iv. iv, What have you there? 1700 T. Brown tr. 
Frestty's Amusem. Ser. Com. 36 For I have Insured 
more by a Thousand Founds, than 1 have in her. x8i8 
Cruise Digest (ed. 2) VI. 366 My will is that_ ray son shall 
have and enjoy the manor of B. only for his life. Mod. 
How many snares have you in the company ? 

b. absol. 

c xooo Ags, Gosp. Matt, xxv, 29 Witodlice aclcon baera be 
haefS man sylb, 1383 Wyclif Mark iv. 25 Sothely it shal 
be 3ouen to hym that bath. 1593 Drayton Idea 867, 1 have, 
I want, Despaire, and yet Desire. 164a Rogers Naaman 
115, I count myselfe the same man whether I want or have. 

c. To have and to hold, a phrase app. of legal 
origin (cf. law L. Jiabendum et tenendum : see 
Habendum), retained largely, as in German, Dutch, 
etc., on account of its alliterative form ; To have 
(or receive) and keep or retain, indicating continu 
ance of possession. 

Beowulf (Z.) 659 Hafa nu ond se-heald husa sclest. 971 
Blickt. Horn. 55 j?a be Godes rices geleafan habbaS & heal dab. 
X36S6 Lancl. P. PI. A. 11. 70 J?e Yle of vsure. .To habben and 
to holden. a 1400 Sir Perc. 24 He gaffe hym his syster 
Achefiour, To have and to holde. 1549 Bk. Com. Prayer, 
Matrimony, I N. take thee N. to my wedded wife, to haue 
and to hold*: from this day forwarde. 1664 Butler Hud., 
Lady's Aftswer 96, I fear they'll prove so nice and coy To 
have, and t*hold, and to enjoy. 1839-56 Bou vier Law Diet. 
s.v. Habendum, The habendum commences in our common 
deedSjWith the words ' to have and to hold '. 

2. To hold or possess, in a weakened sense ; the 
relation being other than that of property or tenancy, 
e. g. one of kindred, relative position, etc. 



[ The relation is often reciprocal : the father has a son, the I 
son has a father ; the king has subjects, his subjects have a 
king ; the man has a wife, she has a husband ; or it may he 
reciprocal to sense 1 : a man has (sense 1) a house, the house 
has an owner or tenant. 

c xooo Ags. Gosp. Luke xvi. 28 Ic haebbe fif ^ebrobru. 
c iaoo Ormin 113 He . . haflfde an duhhtn wif, c xao$ Lay. 
462 Ich abbe i min castlen Seoue busend kempen. a 1300 
Cursor M, 061 Bot be haf I na frend. 1340 Ayenb. 5 pou 
ne sselt habbe god bote me. 138* Wyclip Matt. ix. 36 As 
sheep nathauynge a sheperde. 1513 More Rich. Ill (1883) 
23 Whose specyall pleasure and coumforte were to haue 
his brother with hym. 1568 Grafton Chron. II. 44 If we 
note well what enemies we have. 1601 Shaks. Twet. N. 1. 
iil 134 Wherefore haue these gifts a Curtaine before 'em ? 
x6ox — Jul. C. 1. ii. 192 Let me haue men about me, that 
are fat. 1708 Mrs. Scott in Caldwell Papers 1. (Maitland) 
212 So having none but men, our ceremonys was the less. 
1748 Aftsons Voy. 1. vii. 71 We had fifty-two fathom of 
water. 1818 Cruise Digest (ed. a) VI. 53s He having no 
son at the time. 1890 W. F. Rae Amer. Duchess I. 50 
The worst Administration which we have ever had. 

b. with complement or adverbial extension, par- 
ticularizing the relation of the object or expressing 
some qualification, condition or limitation thereof. 

c 1000 Ags. Gosp.JslaXU iti. 9 We habbaS abraham us to 
feeder. — John viii. 41 We habbab anne god to faeder. 
n»9o Bcket 2042 in S. Eng. Leg. I, 165 Je to be kingus 
wille is bodi je habben al-gare. a 1300 Cursor M. 15517 He 
bat has his bodi clenc. 1388 Wvcuf x Tim. iv. 2 1 hat . . 
haue her conscience corrupt. 1474 Caxton CVzmtf n. iv. Civh, 
A knyght which had to namemalechete. *5a6TiNDALE 

iii. 4 This Jhon had his garment off camels heer. Ibid, xxii, 
xi A man which had not on a weddinge garment. 1583 
Holly band Cam^o di Fior 183 As long as we have this 
monkey to our cooke. 1594 Shaks. Rich. Ill, 11. i, 112 
When Oxford had me downe, he rescued me. 1634 Sir T. 
Herbert Trav. 3 They used to have their Wives in common. 
1700 S. L, tr. Fryke y s Voy. E. Ind. 14 We still had France 
on the left of us. 1807 Robinson Archseol. Grseca 1. ii. ax 
A person who had a foreigner to his mother. 1847 Marry at 
Ckildr. N, Forest v, You . . have the laugh on your side 
now. X853 Thackerav Esmond 1. iii, They had him to dine 
with them at the inn. 1891 Mrs. Newman Begun in Jesl 
I. xxa, I have women at work for me. 

3. To possess, bear, contain, as an appendage, 
organ, subordinate part, or adjunct ; to contain as 
parts of itself. (In this last shade of meaning now 
chiefly confined to time, * Thirty days hath Sep- 
tember \ ' the year has twelve calendar months 

c 900 tr. Barda's H£st,\\, xiii. [xvi.] (1890)144 He. . haefde blaec 
feax, and blacne ondwlitan. c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Mark xi. 13 
An fic-treow be leaf haefde. c 1050 Byrhtferth's Handboc 
in Anglia VIII. 300 jtf se monS sceal habban • xxx • nihta. 
a 1250 Owl Night. 153 pu haves t wel sharpe clawe. 138a 
Wycuf Luke xx. 24 Schewe je to me apeny; whosymage 
and writynge aboue hath it? c 1410 Sir C leges 349 Harlot, 
hast noo tonge ? 1559 W. Cunningham Cosmogr. Glasse 144 
A lake, is that which continually hath water. X585 T. 
Washington tr. Nhholay's Voy. 1. iii. 3 The saide Ilande 
hath two cities. 159a Shaks. Ven. <$• Ad, 389 The sea hath 
bounds. 1657 R. Ligon Barbadoes (1673) 101 The leaves., 
having many veines. 1639. Willsford Scales Comm. 113 
Intercalary years, there is one day added to February, 
which then hath 29. 1697 Dampier Voy. I. 6 She had 12 
Guns, and 150 Sea»men and Souldiers. 1704 W. Penn in 
i$th Re/. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. iy. 80 Virginia has not 
a town bigger, if half so big, as Knightsbridge. 1887 Lowell 
Democr. 9 If riches have wings to fly away from their 
owner, they have wings also to escape danger. 

4. To possess, as an attribute, quality, faculty, 
function, position, right, etc. ; to be characterized 
hy; to hold; to be charged with, (With very 
varions immaterial objs.) 

Obsolete uses are to have right, wrong, to have a certain 
age, so many years, 
a xooo Cardmon's Gen, 280 Ic hajbbe geweald micel to 
J gyrwanne godlecran stol. <rioco Ags. Gosp. John ix. 21 
1 AcsiaS hine sylfne, ylde he haefS. CX175 Lamb. Horn. 2$ 
, He hefde anfalde sunne and seodSan he hauet twafald. 
• <:ia3o Hali Meid. 3 Euch meiden bat haueS meidene 
beawes. a 1300 Cursor M. 6029 pan said be king ' i haue 
I f>e wrang, And al bis wrak on me es lang '. 1382 Wyclif 
John viil 57 Thou hast not jit fifty jeer. l^SgPaston Lett. 
1 No. 914 III. 359 Havyng the auctorite to se the Kynges 
money levied in the North parties. 1549 Latimer 6th Serm. 
bef.Edw. VI (Arb.) 159 The Corinthians had no suche con- 
tentions among them. 1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 147 
Eyes Diamond-like, having blacke lustre^ 1697 Dampier 
Voy. 1. 32 They have a Fashion to cut holes in the Lips. X750 
I G. Hughes Barbadoes 102 They have a very austere and 
I acerb taste. 1795 Gentl. Mag. 543/1 Every poor family in 
1 the neighbourhood had reason to regret his departure. X840 
Laroner Geom. xxi. 293 If two circles have different magni- 
tudes, they will then have different curvatures. 1882 
Shorthouse J, Inglesant I. xiii. 243 Their policy had the 
j desired effect. 

5. To be possessed or affected with (something 
physical or mental) ; to be subjected to ; to expe- 
rience J to enjoy or suffer. 

c xooo Ags. Gosp. Mark iii. 11 Swa feta swa untrumnessa, 
& unclaene gastas haefdon. c 117$ Lamb. Horn. 35 Swilche 

Sine ic habbe. Ibid. 83 Hwet node efde moncun bet he 
Ion were? a 1225 Attcr. R. 112 Uor vuel bet he haueS. 
c X300 Cursor M. 28904 (Cott. Galba) When bou sese any 
haue hunger or calde. 1382 Wyclif i Cor. vii. 28 Suche 
schulen haue tribulacioun of fleisch. 1464 J. Paston in 
P. Lett. No. 486 II. 153 My Lord hath had gret costs syn 
he came hedyr. 1599 H. Buttes Dyels drie Dinner 
B vj b, Such as have the collicque. 1601 Shaks. Jul C. 1. 
ii, X19 He had a Feauer when he was in Spaine. 1695 
Congreve Love for L. v. ii, Hussy, you shall have a rod. 
1710 Lady Mansell in 15M Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. 

iv. 542, I had a tolerable night of it. 1875 Jowett Plato 
(ed. 2) I. 94 Some patient of his, has inhammation of the 
lungs. 1800 W. F. Rae Amer. Duchess I. 123, 1 have had 
a real good time ! Mod. He has very had health. 



6. To possess as an intellectual acquirement, to 
be versed in, to know ; to understand, grasp with 
the mind. 

1391 Shaks. Two Gent. iv. i. 33 Haue you the Tongues? 

1 — Merck. V. 1. ii. 74 Hee vnderstands not me, nor 1 
him : he hath neither Latine, French, nor Italian. r6oi — 
Twcl. N. 1. iii. 131, I thinke I haue the backe-tricke. 1602 
— Ham. 11. i. 68 You haue me, haue you not? 1619 
Dru.mm. op Hawth. Conv. w. B. Jonson vii. (1842) 9 He 
hath hy heart some verses of Spenser's Calender. 1750 
Chestbrf. Lett. (1792) III. ccxxvii. 26 Our young country- 
men have generally too little French. 1839 H. Ainsworth 
Jack Sheppard iiij 'Ah! I have it', he added after a 
moment's deliberation. 1868 Athenaeum 4 Jan. 21/2 A 
person who having no mathematics attempts to describe a 
mathematician. 

7. To possess as a duty or thing to be done. 
\\ ith object and dative inf. expressing what is to 
be done by the subject. 

(This is in origin a particular case of 2 b.) 

971 Blickl. Horn. 91 Uton we forbon gepencean hwyle 
handlean wc_ bim forb ta berenne habban. c 1000 Ags. 
Gosp. Luke vii. 40 I c haebbe Se to secgenne summing, a 1223 
Jnliatta 9 pe pat se heh bing hefde to heden. a 1300 
Cursor M. 16487 Ha we nognt |>ar-of to do. X382 Wyclif 

2 John 12, I hauynge mo t hinges for to wnjte to jou. 
£1460 Towncley Myst. 181 We have othere thynges at do. 
XS9» Shaks. Ven. # Ad. 179 Wishing Adonis had his team 
to guide. 1657 R. Ligon Barbadoes (1673) 55 He will have 
too much to do. 1667 Milton P, L. xi. 4x5 He had much 
to see. 174a Richardson Pamela III. 106 Every absent 
Member.. has it to reproach himself with the Consequences 
that may follow. 18x6 Keatinge Trav. (1817) I. 42 Con- 
densing what they had to say into a very portable compass. 
1892 Law Rep. Weekly Notes 163/1 The time limited., 
had still three years to run. 

b. Hence lo have to do : see Do v. 33 c, d. 

c. With infinitive: To be under obligation, to 
be obliged ; to be necessitated to do something. It 
forms a kind of Future of obligation or duty. 

[Cf. the Future tense of the Romanic langs., e.g.j'e par It r. 
ai,je finir^ii, I have to speak, to finish.] 

1579 Fenton Guicciard. (1618) 6 He told him, he had not 
to beleeue. that the couetousnesse of Vtrginio . . had moued 
Ferdinand. 1594 Hooker Eccl. Pol. 1. i. § r We have.. to 
strive with a number of heavy prejudices. 1396 Spenser 
State I ret, Ms (Globe) 657/2 This is the manner of the 
Spanyardes captaynes, whoe never hath to meddle with his 
souldiours pave. 1765 H. Walpole Otranto v. (1798) 80 
Having to talk with him on urgent affairs. 183 x Mrs. F. 
Trollope Dom. Mann. Amer. (1894) 11. 271 But 4 we had 
to do it* as the Americans say. X848 Mas. Gas k ell M. 
Barton be, Mary had to change some clothes after her walk 
home. 1883 Manch. Exam. 29 Oct. 5/4 In 183 1 the firm 
had to suspend payment. 189a Lopes in Law Times Rep. 
LXV11. 144/1, I regret to have to say that I do not believe 
that evidence. Mod. I have to go to London to-morrow. 

** To keep possession of, to hold ; and related uses, 

8. To hold, keep, retain {in some relation to 
oneself: as to have in use, to use (habitually) ; to 
have in mind, to remember ; to have in possession, 
to possess ; etc. 

c 8a$ Vesp. Psalter lxxvi. 6 [lxxvii. 5] ser ece in mode ic 
hefde. 97 x Blickl. Horn. 87 On bendum hie waeron hzefde. 
a 1225 Ancr. R. 16 pis word habbeS muchel on vs. a 1300 
Cursor M. 28456, I. .has hade it in myn vsage, O mete and 
drink to do vtrage. 1382 Wyclif 2 Cor. x. 6 Hauynge in 
redynesse for to venge al vnobedience. C1400 Sowdone 
Bab. 3243 The kinge hade wel in mynde The tresone of 
Genelyne, ^1440 Promp. Parv. 230/1 Have yn possessyon, 
possideo. 1462 Plumpton Corr. 7 Whom our Lord govern 
& haf in His keeping. x$sx Robinson tr. More"s Utop. 11. 
(1895) 151 But lynen clothe is..hadde more in vse. X559 W. 
Cunningham Cosmogr. Glasse 37 Tbe northe Pole, Still we 
have in sigbt. 1632 Lithgow Trav. xx. 399 We had a 
Moorish Frigot in Chase. X654 Cromwell Sp. 4 Sept. in 
Cartyle, The Government hath had some things in desire. 
1777 Johnson Let. to Mrs. Thrale 13 Aug., Which they 
have in contemplation— there's the word now. 

9. To hold or entertain in the mind (a feeling, 
opinion, etc.) ; to entertain, hold, cherish. 

ciooo Gospel Nicod. viii. in Tlnvaite's Heptat., Buton 
hig habbab andan to hym. rxi7S Lamb. Horn. 7 Nc we 
ne bcoS iboren for to habbene nane prudu. a 1240 Ureisun 
in Cott. Horn. X85 Hwi nhbe ich eni licung in ober bing 
pene in be? a 1300 Cursor M. 11161 Haf na drednes. Ibid. 
17273 Iuus had til him envie. C1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) 
Pref. a What lufe he had til his sugets. 1583 Hollyband 
Campo di Fior 61 Of tbis have not any doubt. 1656 A rtif. 
Handsom. (1662) 5 Let me see . . what you have against it. 
1726 Shelvocke Voy. round World (1757) 227 Who .. had 
a mind to act the mad-man. 1882 Shorthouse J. Inglesant 
I, xv, 280, I have no doubt the Italian is at the bottom of 
all this. . 

b. Hence, To show, exhibit, exercise, exemplify 
(such sentiment, etc.) in action. 

Have a tare : see Care sb. 1 3 c ; have tlieface : see Face 
sb. 7 : see also Diligence, Heed, Mercy, Regard, etc. 

c 1 175 Lamb. Horn. 109 pet he abbe ihersumnesse tind 
ihuhsumnesse. a 1300 Cursor M. 32474 Lauerd, ha merci 
on a!l nu. c 1430 St. Cut/tbert (Surtees) 4355 Of bis pure 
man haue hede. 1483 Lett., etc. Rich. Ill £ Hen. VII 
(Rolls) I. 45 Havynge respecte . , to othere presidentes 
passed afore. 1539 Bible (Great) Matt, xviii. 26 Sir, haue 
pacience with me, and I will paye the all. X580 Lylv 
Fuphues (Arb.) 131 All dillygcnce is to be had to search 
such a one. x6rx Bible Tratisl. Pref a It doth certainely 
belong vnto Kings to haue care of Religion, a X715 Bur- 
net Own Time (1833) I. 341 There was less regard had to 
them afterwards. 1805 Med. Jrnl. XIV. 293 Have the 
goodness to permit an old friend to say a few words in his 
own defence. 1895 Law Times Rep. LXXI 1 1. 266/2 The 
court will have regard to slight indications. 

10. To hold in (some specified) estimation ; to 
esteem or accotint as ; to consider or regard as. arch. 
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cooo tr. Baeda's Hist. lit. (1890) 154 Is seo stow . . in 
micelre arwyrSnesse haefd. a 1300 Cursor M. 20133 Saint 
iohn hir keped and had ful dere. c 1380 VVvclif Wks. 1 1880) 
438 >if .. he be letlid of bis preching .. teche he his floe bi 
hooly lif and god wole haue hym excusid. 138* — Luke 
xiv. 18. I prete thee, haue me excused. C1475 RaufCoil- 
par 198 Thay haue me all at Inuy. a 1533 Ld. Berhers 
Gobi. Bk. M. Aurel. (1534) Eiij, Truely, wyse men have hym 
as suspect. 1535 Coverdale Ps. cxviii[i]. 51 The proude 
, haue me greatly in derision. 1551 Robinsoh tr. Mores 
Utop. 1. (1895)86 That their lawes were hadde in contempte. 
1571 Hanmer Chron. Iret. (1633) 70 They were then had in 

?reat reverence. 17*8 T. Sheridan Pcrsius vi. (1739) 95 
Tie Athenians had him in so great Esteem, 
11. To hold, keep up, carry on (sonic proceeding 
or performance) ; to engage in, maintain, or per- 
form, as a chief actor ; lo engage in and perform 
some actton. 

(This has many affinities and connecting links with other 
senses.) 

c 1 100 O. E. Chron. an. 1085 /Efter pisu haefde se cyng 
mycel jcbeaht. 13.. K. A lis. 4766 How he hadde mony 
batajllcs With wormes. c 1400 Maundev. (1839) xiv. 154 
The Kyng had Werre, with hem of Sithie. 1456 Sc. Acts 
Jos. If* c. 7 Pat be Demyis. .sulde cum out andhaif courss 
throu be Realme. 1523 Sir W. Bulmer in Ellis Orig. Lett. 
Ser. 111. I. 327 If it pleas youe to haue spech with the said 
Scotishman. a 1535 More Ibid. Ser. 1. II. 48 In eny suit 
that I shold afterhave to your Grace. 1551 T. Wilson 
Logike (1580) 79 b, Socrates sheweth that Aspasia had this 
talke with Zenophon and his wife. 1563 Homilies 11. 
Idolatry 1. (1859) 178 note, That any true Christian ought to 
have any ado with filthy and dead images. 1664 Drvoen 
Rival Ladies v. ii, Why should we have recourse to desper- 
ate ways ? 1 714 Lond. Gaz. No. 5271/2 The Queen has had 
a Circle every Evening. 1738 Swift Pol. Convcrs. 45 She 
and I had some Words last Sunday at Church. 1845 
Stephen Comm. Laws Eng. (1874) II. 257 Whenever a 
marriage shall not be had within three calendar months 
after the entry of the notice, 

b. When the action or proceeding is treated as 
something experienced, got at, attained, or en- 
joyed, the sense blends with 1 4. 

1590 Lodge Euphues Gold. Leg. (1609) 54 Lets haue a 
little sport with him. 1697 Collier Imtnor. Stage (1730) 
351 He had, says he, an admirable Stroak at the Pathos 
in general. 1760 Foote Minor 1. (1781) 31 Shall we have a 
dip in the history of the Four Kings this morning ? 1847 
Marrvat Childr. N. Forest v, You will then have a good 
shot at him. 1868 W. Collins Moonst. iii, 1 went and had 
a look at the bedroom. 1891 Mrs. Walford Pinch of 
Exper. 268 Rhoda went, had an enchanting walk. 

f 12. refl. To comport oneself, behave. Obs. 

c 1386 Chaucer Melib. r 609, 1 shewe yow hou ye shul 
haue yow . . in gaderynge of richesses. c 1400 Maundev. 
(Roxb.) xx vi. 123 pai hafe bam ri3t warly and wysely. 
C1475 Babees Bk. 46 How yee Babees.. Shulde haue youre 
.sylf whenne yee be sette at mete, 1556 Lauder Tractate 
U864) 1 How .. temporall lugis sulde haue tharae in thare 
ofTicis. 

13. To assert, maintain; to phrase it, pnt it (with 
reference to the manner). 

C1449 Pecock Repr. 1. xvii. 06 Also Johun vi» cap. it is 
had. Ibid. Thou 3 it mai be had by tho textis that God 
schal aeue and do. 1738 Swift Pol Convers. 44 All the 
Town has it, that Miss Caper is to be married to Sir Peter. 
1874 Blackie Self-Cult. 71 Wonder, as Plato has it, is a 
truly philosophic passion. 1878 Scribner's Mag. XV. 303/1 
The fox . .has run to earth, or, as we have it, 1 has holed . 

b. With will : To maintain or assert as a fact 
With will not : To refnse to admit as a fact, etc. 

ciooo Sax. Lcechd. III. 266 pa laewedan willaS habban 
bone monan be bam Se hi hine geseoS. 1577 Harrison 
England l xix. <i88i) m. i 45 A traueller of my time .. 
noteth the said street to go another waie, insomuch that he 
would haue it to crosse the third Auon. 1591 Shaks. 1 Hen. 
VI, 111. i. 30 If I were couetous, ambitious, or peruerse, As 
he will haue me. 166a Stilling fl. Orig. Sacr. nt. iv. § ta 
Stephanus.. will not have him to he Hcllen the son of 
Deucalion, but the Son of Pthius. 1712 Addison Sped. No. 
271 r 3 Some will have it, that I often write to my self. 
1829 Bengallee 462 Nawaub, or Nabob, as John Bull will 
haye it. 1864 Pusey Lect. Daniel iv. 227 The Anti-Messi- 
an »c interpreters will have it to be written after the event. 

* * To come into possession of y lo get, and con- 
nected uses. 

14. To possess by obtaining or receiving ; hence, 
to come or enter into possession of; to obtain, 
receive, get, gain, accept, take ; to have learned 
{from some source); to take (food, drink). To 
lei one have, to allow one to get, to give one. 

a 1000 O. E. Chron. an. 885 Da Seaxan hsefdun sige. 
Cl9 V*{**f' Gos t' Matt x * x - 16 Hwset godes do ic ban ic 
ece hf haibbe? a 1133 O. E. Chron. an. 1101 Eallcheora 
land ongean hsefdou. £1305 Lay. 10273 Seuerius wende 
anan to foebbene bisne kinedom. a 1300 Cursor M. 9574 
pat he moght haue forgi[u]nes. 138a Wyclip John iiL 
15 lhat ech man that bileueth in to him, perische not, 
but haue euerelastinge lyf. 1466 Marc. Paston in P. Lett. 
No. 560 II. 291 Remember that yf the[y] wer had from you, 
ye kowd never gyte no moo. c 1489 Caxton Sonnes of 

i? nt0 l\\ *l Yf wc havc him . 1 sha » make hym to be 
shamefully hanged. 1568 Grafton Chron. II. 318 The winde 
was so contrarious that he could have ad passage. 1582 
N. Lichepield tr. Castanheda's Conq. E. Ind. iv. 10b, 
Hee shoulde haue. .anye thing, .that was to be had in his 
Countrey. 1583 Hollvbano Campo di Fior 229 [She) had 
two children at a birthe. 159a Shaks. Ven. * Ad. 536 You 
shall have a kiss. 1611 Bible Transl. Pref. 2 What thanks 
had he? 163a J. Havwaro tr. Biondfs Eromena 131 
Would you have me marrie, when there is no man . . that 
will have me? c 1680 Bevrridge Serin., They have it. .from 
bis own mouth. 1748 Anson's Voy. 11. iv. 166 On their 
having no news of us., they were persuaded that we., 
had perished. 1751 Labelye Wcstm. Br. 94 The Gentle- 



men of Westminster . . made Application to Parliament for 
having a Bridge. 1803 G. Rose Diaries (i86o> II. 35 If 
Lord Spencer returns he must have the Admiralty. 1861 
Goscwen For. Exch. u866) 78 The number of marks banco 
which are to be had for the pound. 1887 Rider Hacgard 
Jess xxiii, Have another egg, Jess ? Mod. There i* nothi ng 
to be had here. 

b. The imperative is used absol. in the sense 
1 Here I * * lake this I * Now dial. Have to, to- 
wards, used in drinking to any one = here's to. arch. 

1377 Langl. P. PI. B. xiv. 49 Haue, haukyn ! .. and ete 
bis whan be hungreth. a 1529 Skelton El. Rummyng 563 
Have, here is for me, A cloute of London pinnes. 1596 
Shaks. Tarn. Shr. v. ii. 37 Petr. Spoke like an Officer: 
ha to the[el lad. [Stage direct.] Drinkes to Hortentio. 
1639 W. Cartwrigmt Royal Slave tiu i, Sir. Here's to 
thee Leocrates. Leoc. Have towards thee, Philotas. Phil. 
To thee, Archippus [pledging one the other]. x86i Ramsay 
Remin. Ser. 11. 44 He came Sack in a few minutes, crying, 
'Hoe*. Mod. Sc. He's nane sae deaf, that he canna hear 
'Hae!' 

C. To have it : to gain the victory or advantage, 
to win the match ; to have the superiority. 

1596 Shaks. Tarn. Shr. v ii. 181 Well go thy waies olde 
Lad, for thou shalt ha't. 1847 L. Huht Men, Women* $ 
B. I. xiv. 232 Upon the whole, the dark browns, chestnuts, 
etc. have it with us. 1865 Dickens Mul. Fr. in. xvii, As 
many as are of that opinion, say Aye, — contrary, No — 
the Ayes have it. 

d. 71? have it : to receive (or have received^ a 
drubbing, thrashing, punishment, reprimand ; to let 
one have it t to ' give it * one. colloq. 

1593 Shaks. Rom. t>- JuL 111. i. 112 They haue made 
wormes meat of me ; I haue it, and soundly. 1816 Byron 
Ch. Harold, Notes to iy. cxlii, When one gladiator wounded 
another, he shouted * he has it\ *hoc habet,' or 'habe^ 
1848 Ruxton Life in Far West 8 (Farmer), 1 ups..and let 
one Injun have it, as was going plum into the boy with his 
lance. 1801 L. Malet Wages of Sin II. 102 If she catches 
him she'll let him have it hot. 189a Mrs. H, Ward David 
Grieve iy. i, 1 shall let her have it, you'll see. 

15. Hence, in pregnant sense : To get or have 
got into one's power, or at a disadvantage ; to have 
caught {fig.\ to have hold upon. 

1596 Shaks. Merck. V. rv. L 334 Now infidell I haue 
thee on the hip. — 1 Hen. IV, in. iiL 145 She's neither 
fish nor flesh ; a man knowes not where to haue her. 1659 
Shuffling, Cutting $ Dealing 6 One had better sometimes 
play with a good gamester then a bungler, for one knowes 
not where to have him. 1733 Steele Consc. Lovers 1. i, 

0, I have her ; I have nettled and put her into the right 
Temper to be wrought noon. 1744 M. Bishop Life ft Adv. 
190 We had them fthe French! all Ways, Front, and Rear, 
and Flank. 189a Mrs. Oliphant Marr. Elinor II. xx. 81 
Women are all hypocrites alike. You never know when you 
have them. 

b. To have caught (a person) in argument or dis- 
cussion ; to have put into a fix or non-plus, colloq. 

i8jo Examiner No. 631. 306/1 We have you there *, you 
must concede the solemnity of the Proclamation. 1848 
Thackeray Lett. 12 Aug., 1 eagerly seized— the newspaper 
(ha ha! I had somebody there). 1890 Barihg-Gould 
Arminell I. xv. 249, I admit that you have me there. 1892 
Sat. Rev. 23 Apr. 464/2 M. Renan ' has ' Leo XIII on the 
subject of his dallyings with the Republic. 

e. To get the better of, outwit, take in, deceive, 
1 do \ slang. 

1805 G. Harrington New Lond. Spy (ed, 4) 26 (Farmer) 
Ten to one hut you are had, a cant word they make use of, 
instead of saying, as the truth is, we have cheated him. 
X847 De Quincey Sp. Mil. Nun Wks. 1862 III. 65 The 
good seflora . . was not . . to be had in this fashion. 1879 
Miss Braddon Clov. Foot xviii, There's not a real diamond 
among them. If you've advanced money on 'em, you've 
been had. 

16. To c get ' into a place or state ; to cause to 
come or go ; to take with one ; to hring, lead, 
convey, take, put arch. Also + rejl. To betake 
oneself. 

rises Lay. 19008 J)a haedden heo mid ginne Merlin ber 
wi(5 inne. a 1300 Cursor M. 16013 (Cott.) loseph wald haf 
awai be rode. 1424 Sc. Acts fas. I (1597) § 15 That na 
man haue out of the realm gold nor silver. £1430 Arte 
Nombryng lE. E. T. S.\ 11 Luery part of thenombre mul- 
tiplying is^ to be hade into euery part of the uomhre to 
be muhipliede. 1453 Marg. Paston in P. Lett. No. 189 

1. 256 This day 1 have had inne ij. cartfull of hey. 1484 
Caxton Fables of Alfonce i, He was had before the Juge. 
1490 — Eneydos 1. J44 His knyghtes toke hym and hadde 
hym awaye fro the bataylle. 1577-87 Hounsheo Chron. 
III. 800 The next daie the corps was had to Westminster. 
a 1600 Tumam. Tottenham 183 Thay wold have tham to 
Tyb. 1611 Bible 2 Kings xi. 15 Haue her foorth without 
the ranges. 1690 W. Walker Idiotnat. Anglo-Lat. 230 
Make haste to have away the woman. 1749 Fielding Torn 
Jones xvn. iii, There 1 was had into a whole room full 
of women. 1889 Stevenson Master of Z?. vi. 176 A little 
later he was had to bed. 

b. Have up : to take up or cause to go before 
a court of justice in answer to a charge ; to snm- 
mon ; to call to account. Have out : to cause to 
come out to a duel. 

1749 Fielding Tom Jones vm. xi t So the fellow was had 
up, and FraDk was had up for a witness. i8ao Examiner 
No. 638. 427/2 Sir Matthew has been had up before his 
brother Magistrates on charges connected with bill*broking. 
1855 Smrdlkv H. Coverdale iii, If he feels aggrieved, he 
can have you out (not that I admire duelling). 1861 Miss 
Yonge Stohesley Secret xi. (1862) 169 Pd have you up for 
that 189a Mrs. H, Ward David Grieve II. 173 The man 
who had let them the rooms ought to be * had up '. 

17. With object and complement : a. (with adj., 
adv., or advb. phr.) : To get (^something) into a 



specified condition, b. (with pa. pple. t or dative 
inf.) : To get (something) done ; to cause, proenre, 
or oblige (something to be done, or a person to do 
something). 

a. 1*97 R. Glouc. (1724) 541 So that the clerkes adde the 
stretessone iler. 1 791 'C. Gambado Ann. Horsem.ix. (1809) 
105, I havc . . determined to have the apple trees down. 
Mod. They are having the pavement up for the electric light, 
b. 1390 Robt. III. in Records Priory Coldingham 
(Surtees) 67 We have had denJohneofAclyff. .atspekynwyth 
the byschofof Sant Andrew. 1450-1530 Myrr. our Ladye 33 
He had gette hym a synger of psalmes. 1489 Caxton 
Faytes of A. 11. xxxv. 350 Hanybal .. cam by fore the cyte 
for to haue hyt dystroyed. 1503-4 Act 19 Hen. VII, c. 28 
Preamb., Divers ♦. made .. pursuyte .. to have the seyd 
atteyndours reversed. 1604 Shaks. Oth. 11. iii. 258 To haue 
their Balmy slumbers wak'd with strife. 1618 Bolton 
Floras Ep. Ded. (1636) Aiij, So desirous.. to have it under- 
stood by others. 166a J. Davies tr. Olearius* Voy. 
A mbass. 28 She would needs have the young Counts . . go 
to the Inn . . to Complement them. 1678 Trials Ireland, 
Pickering, Grove 24 Grove would have had the Bullets to 
be Champt. 173a De Foe Plague (1754) 32 To have their 
Fortunes told them. 1743 Fielding J. Andrews 1. xii, 
That he might have a bed prepared for him. 1845 S. 
Austin Rankers Hist. Refill. 571 Before their parents 
were compelled to have them baptized. 1886 Manch. 
Exam. 14 Jan. 5/3 He had counted the guns, or had had 
them counted. 

18. To have something done to one*, to be sub- 
jected to the doing or infliction of it, to receive, 
experience, orsnffer it as the action of others or of 
fate; to 'get* (such a thing) done (to one). Also 
in same sense, to have some one do something, to 
have something happen to one. 

13.. K. Alls. 940 Som the throte, and som the heorte 
Hadyu y-perced. a 1533 Ld, Berners Huon ciii. 343, I 
haue had slayne mo theD xx.M. men, besyde my thre 
neuewes and my yonger brother. .1568 Grafton Chron. 1 1 . 
141 If they had any parte of their liberties withdrawne. 1598 
Shaks. Merry W. xx. ii. 73, 1 had myselfe twentie Angels giuen 
me this morning. 1603 — Hamlet in. iv. 206 (Q01611) For 
tis the sport to haue the enginer Hoist with hisowne petar. 
161 1 — Cvmb. x. vi. 3 A Wedded-Lady, That hath her 
Husband banish'd. 1641 Hinde J. Brucn xxxw. 107 Jacob 
had his wife Rachel to dye suddealy in his journey on his 
hand. 1719 Db Foe Crusoe n. x, Another had one of his 
hands.. burnt. 1766 Goldsm. Vic. W. i, We often had the 
traveller or stranger visit us to taste our gooseberry wine. 
i860 Grandtnothtr's Money I. 119 (Hoppe), I had a horse 
run away with me, 1886 A thenarnm 30 Oct. 565/1 A man . . 
who certainly deserved to have his biography written. 

b. with will, would, or the like : To wish, will, 
require that something be done (to oneself or 
others). 

c laos Lav. 32197 pa com him ufel on, Swa godd hit wolde 
habbea idon. Coerde L. 112 All they gunne.. askc 

her what she wolde have doo. 1523 Ld. Berners Froiss. 
I. ccclv. 573 Thenglysshmen wolde gladly haue had hym 
to ben maryed in Heynalt. 1535 Coveroale Jer. i. 17, 
I will not haue the to be afrayd of them. 1591 Shaks. Two 
Gent. 11 l i. 80 What would your Grace haue me to do in 
this? 1630 B. Johsoh New Inn in. i. 22 Sir Pierce, I'll 
have him a cavalier. 1653 H. Cdgan tr. Pinto's Trav. xlviii. 
185 Good luck would have it that this young Damosel came 
hither. 1709 Berkeley Th. Vision § 33 Those who will 
havc us judge of distance by lines and angles. 1787 1 G. 
Gambado* Acad. Horsemen (1809) 34, 1 would have you 
make an essay to accomplish it 1834 Medwin Angler in 
Wales II. 24 As good fortune would have it. 

C. with a negative, sometimes: Not to allow, 
bear, or suffer. 

1583 Hollyband Campo di Fior 21 Thy mother will not 
have it so. 1596 Shaks. 1 Hen. IV, xx. hi. xo6, I must not 
haue you.. question me. 1697 Dampier Voy. 1. p. v, [He] 
would by no means consent to have him chosen. 1847 
Tennyson Princess vm. In trod. Song ii, Yet> O my friend, 
1 will not have thee die 1 1890 E. R. Esler Way of Trans- 
gressors III. xiv. 238, I will not have the merits of the poor 
forced upon me. Mod. I would not have it spoken about. 

1 19. mtr. (for reft.) or absol. To betake oneself, 
go. Obs. 

ci\io Chron. Vilod. 037 And oust of pe chapell in gret 
hast he hedde. 1509 Barclay Shyp of Folys (1874) II. 
260 Cryeng with lowde voyce : captayne ahyde, haue in. 
1849 Aytoun Lays, Heart of Bruce xxv, Have down, have 
down, my merry men all — Have down unto the plain, 
t D. Have over : a call to a ferryman. Obs. 

1590 Greene Never too late Wks. (Rtldg.) 300/1 'Have 
over, ferryman there cried a boy. 1637 Rutherford Lett. 
(1862) 1. 224 How happy are they who .. can cry to Christ 
' Lord Jesus, have over : come and fetch the dreary pas- 
senger. 1756 Nugent Gr. Tour II. 238 Hanover. .took its 

S resent name . . because of a ferry here over the Leina, 
lanover. .signifying as much as have-over in English. 
20. intr. or absol. Have at : To go at or get at, 
esp. in a hostile way ; to havc a stroke at, make an 
attempt at Chiefly in imperative ; app. 1st pers. 
plural, but often singular in sense, announcing the 
speaker's intent lo get at or attack. So with other 
preps, as after, among, through, to % with. 

13. . Gaw. % Gr. Knt. 2288 * Haf at be benne', qnod bat 
ober. c 1385 Chaucer L. G. W. 1383 Hipsiphile, Haue at 
the lason now thyn horn is blowe. a 1529 Skelton Bowge 
of Courte 391 Have at all that lyeth vpon the burde ! 1546 
J. Heywood Prov. (1867) 65 Haue among you blynd har- 
pers (sayde I) The mo the merier. 1575 R. B. Appius $ 
Virginia in Hazl. Dodsley IV. 119 Have with ye, have at 
ye, your manhood to try. Ibid. 138 Well, sith here is no 
company, have with ye to Jericho. 1593 Shaks. 2 Hen. VI, 
iv. viii. 63 Haue through the verie middest of you. 1600 — 
A. V. L. 1. ii. 268 Cel. Will you goe Coze? Ros. Haue 
with you. 1 60s — Ham. 1. iv. 89 Mar. Let's follow J "lis 
not fit thus to obey him. Hor. Haue after, to what issue 
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will this come? 1630 Fuller Holy War m. x\. (1647) 128 
He wintered in Askefon, intending next spring to have at 
Jerusalem. 1777 Shehioan Sch. Scand. m. iii, Charles S. 
Careless.. you shall be auctioneer; so come along with us. 
Careless. Oh, have with you, if that's the case. 1853 
Reade Never too late xvi, Well, come here and I'll have at 
you in the vulgar tongue. 
**** Phrases, 

21. Have is used in nnmerons phraseological ex- 
pressions, which are treated under their distinctive 
words ; e.g. to have Ado, h. at Avail, h. Business, 
//. in Change, h. Concern, h. Course, h. Done, 
have an Eye on or to, h. a Finger in, h. at ones 
Finger ends, h. a Hand in, h. in Hand, h. on 
Hand, h. at Heart, h. a Mind, h. On (clothes), 
have it Out, h. Part, h. Recourse, h. under one % s 
Thumb, h. in View, h. the Wind of etc. 

***** Idiomatic uses. 

22. The past Subjunctive had= would have, Is 
used idiomatically with adjectives (or adverbs) in 
the comparative, as better, liefer, sooner, rather ; 
in the superlative, as best, liefest ; or in the positive 
with ' as as good, as lief as soon, as well, to ex- 
press preference or comparative desirability. 

In the earliest form of these expressions, in OE. 
the adjs. Uofre, betre were construed with be and 
the dative, e.g. him wsere betere=\t would be better 
for him. In ME., side by side with this, appears 
have and the nominative, in the sense 'he (1, etc) 
would hold or find it better or preferable \ The 
use with the positive, and superlative, and the ex- 
tension to rather are later; the use of as soon, sooner, 
well, is recent, since liefer and better began to be 
felt as adverbs. (See exhaustive treatment by F. 
Hall in Amer.Jrnl. Philol. II. 281.) Tbe follow- 
ing instances illustrate this idiom generally ; fuller 
illustration will be found under the several words. 

[O. E. Ckron. an. 755 pa cusedon hie bat him naenrg mae$ 
leofra naere. 971 Blickl. Horn. 25 Him wsere betere bait 
he naefre seboren naere. ciooo ^Elfric Gen, xxix. 19 
Leofre me ys baet ic big sylle be. c 1330 R. Bronne Chron. 
(1810) 172 Better him wer..in clostre haf led his life. 
c 1386 Chaucer Frankl. T. 794 Yet were hym leuere abyde. 
1390 Gower Con/. II. 306 He cast what thing him were best 
to do. c 1394 /*. PI. Crede 16 j>erfor lerne pe byleue leuest 
me were. 1614 W. Browne Shcpfu Pipe Wks. (1772) 21 
Leuer me were be slaine. 1 

c 1340 Cursor M. 6235 (Fairf.) We had leyuer [Cott. 
vs leuer ware] euermare to serue in egipte .. ben in be 
wildernes to dey. C1340 Ham pole Prose Tr. (1866) 25 
'JTiei had welle lever haue bene stille. £1386 Chaucer 
Friar's T. 276 An old rebekke, That hadde almoost as lief 
to lese hire nekkc, As for to yeue a peny of hir good, c 1435 
Torr. Portugal 1 1 86 Better he had to have be away. 14. . 
Chester PI. (E. E.T.S.) iii. 99, I had as lief them sleppit. 
1470-85 Malory Arthur (1817J II. 109 Of alle knygbtes . . 
I had levest have you. 1478 Marg. Paston in Paston 
Lett. No. 818. III. 231, I had rather that ye never maryd 
in yowyr lyfTe, 1485 Caxton Paris <$• V. 47 She bad as 
leef to deye as to lyue. 15*3 Ld. Berners Froiss. (181 2) 

I. 168 They had rather that their lord therle shulde take 
.. the kyng of Englandes doughter. a 1533 — Gold. Bk. 
M. Aurel. (1546) Lvij, I had rather to bee Cato. 1537 
etc. [see Better a. 4 bj. 1559 etc. [see Best a. 4]. 1590 
Shaks. Com. Err. 11. ii. 36 Sconce call you it?.. I had 
rather haue it a head. 1595 True Tragedie, etc. in First 
Sketches (1843) 169, I thinke I had as good Goe with you. 
1601 Shaks. Twel. N. m. ii. 34, 1 had as liefe be a Brownist, 
as a Politician. 1665 Cotton Poet. Wks. (1763) 134 He 
had better, far.. have been drown'd. 1712 Addison Sped. 
No. 287 f 3 Tbere had better be none at all. 1768 Golosm. 
Good-n, Man 11. (Globe) 622/2 You had as good make a 
point of first giving away yourself. 1844 Mo 2 ley Ess. (1878) 

II. 27 You must give way; and you had as well do so 
voluntarily. 1844 Barton Selections (1849) xxvii, I had 
almost as well never have been a child. 1847 Marryat 
Childr. N. Forest xx, I had rather that you had fired 
through his arm. 1859 Trollope Bertrams (1867) 355 I'd 
as lief have an old man as a young one ; perhaps liefer. 
1878 W. H. Mallock New Republic 145, I had best not 
give her any. 

b. Formerly the indicative (present and past) 
was also thus used. 

£1350 Will, Palerne 918, I baue leuer it layne. ^1374 
Chaucer Troylus 11. 422 (471) Yet have I lever maken him 
good chere. c 1386 — Frankl. T. 633 Yet baue I leuere 
10 lese My lif, than (etc.]. 1390 Gower Con/. I. 93 Tbis 
knight hath lever for to deie. 14. . St. Wemfridxn Hearne 
/?. Brunne Pref. Append, xv, I have lever that thou do 
me to dethe then [etc], a 1450 Knt. de la Tour(i%68) 101, 
I haue leuer to quytte yow and gyue yow my parte. 1456-7 
Past. Lett. No. 297 I. 407, I have lever other men go to 
the Dille. . than I do. 1595 Sioney Apol. Poetrie (Arb.) 61 
Poesie.. like Venus, .hath rather be troubled in the net with 
Mars, then enioy the homelie quiet of Vulcan. 

c. Confusion of the two forms of expression pro- 
duced he {I, etc.) were better (see Be v. 19), and 
him (me, etc.) had liefer, rather. 

13.. Coerde L. 3502 Hym hadde lever have ben at home. 
13. . Syr Degarre in Utterson Pop. Poetry I. 139 Me had 
lever. .That I were fayre out of this lande. c 1386 Chaucer 
Clerk's T. 388 Al had hir leuer han had a knaue childe. 
1593 Shaks. Rich. II, lit. iii. 292 Me rather had, my Heart 
might feele your Love, Than [etc.]. 

23. Had like {liked, likely) to: see Like. Had 
need to : see Need. 

II. As an auxiliary verb. As in the other Ger- 
manic (and Romanic) languages, the various moods 
and tenses of have are used with the pa. pple. of 
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another verb, to form a series of compound or ' per- 
fect ' tenses of the latter, expressing action already 
finished at the lime indicated, and answering to 
the Latin perfect tenses dedi, dedcram, dedero, de- 
disse, etc. 

This use arose directly from sense 2 b, the object possessed 
having in agreement with it a passive participle of a tran- 
sitive verb as attribute or complement ; thus, / have my 
-work done—\\ possess or have my work in a done or 
finished condition whence, by inference of antecedent 
action from result, the actual sense * 1 have done my work ' : 
cf. the series * have you the article ready? ', ' have you the 
article completed ? ' have you completed the article ? * In 
some dialects the distinction between the original and 
developed forms, e. g. 4 He has the house built , 1 he has 
built the house is still in regular use ; with some past 
participles, as begun, completed, done, finished, etc, it is 
recognized generally. With transitive verbs the developed 
use was already frequent in OE. ; the pa. pple., which 
originally agreed in number and case with the object, was 
sometimes left uninflected.^ In early ME. the usage is 
found with verbs of action without an object, whence it was 
extended to intransitive verbs, especially, at an early date, 
to the verb to be (as in French and other Romanic lan- 
guages, and in opposition to continental Teutonic use), as 
he has been, had been, will have been, etc. (cf. F. il a Hi, 
Ger. er ist gewesen). Verbs of motion and position long 
retained the earlier use of the auxiliary be ; and he is gone 
is still used to express resulting state, while he has gone 
expresses action. See Be 14 b. 

24. The present tense of have, forms a present 
of completed action, or * present perfect a. To 
a trans, vb. with object. 

Here in origin and form belongs / have got, colloquially 
used for / have : see Get v. 

832 Charter m Sweet O.E. Texts 447 Dis. .Set icbeboden 
hebbe in Sisem xewrite. c 1000 iELFBic Gen. xlii. 36 Bearn- 
leasne je habbap me &edonne. — Exod. v. 21 ge habbap 
usxedon labe Pharaone. c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 69 Ic bahbe 
ifunde hu me mei in sunne ben ibunde. c taoo Obmin 4458 
Himrn haffst lu sla?enn. a 1225 Juliana 33 Mi feader 
and mi moder. .habbe forsake me. a 1300 Cursor M. 5182 
Ha yee broght him wit yow ? ?« 1366 Chaucer Rom. Rose 
7i-2 4 The briddes, that haven lefte her song, While thei han 
suffrid cold so strong, c 1410 Love Bonavent. Mirr. xii. 
30 (Gibbs MS.) Dere sone what hastow done to vs ? c 1450 
Merlin 25 Sithe that Vortiger hath do sle oure kynge. 1584 
Powel Lloyds Cambria 61 Hauing burnt Holyhed. 165a 
Cottebell Cassandra 11. (1676) 20 An opinion that ha's 
mortally offend .d me. 1726 Lfoni Albertts Archit. 11. 2/2 
Tbe having satisfied necessity is a very small matter. 1796 
J. Owen Trav. Europe I. 274 One of those objects which it 
is more pleasant to have seen, than to see. 1847 Mabbvat 
Childr. N. Forest vi, I've got a great deal on my hands 
now. 1876 Mo2lby Univ. Serm. v. (1877) 118 It was open 
to Christianity to have prohibited property and war. 
b, Extended to verbs of action without object. 
c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 77 We habbeS bigunnen ou to segeen 
.. hwat bi-qu[e]bbc crede. riaoo Obmin ii Ice hafe don 
swa summ bu badd. c 1400 Apol. Loll. 6 It is knowun bat 
many popis han synnyd, & ben snibbid. 1553 T. Wilson 
Rhel. (1580) 133 Els [thei] came of a meaner house then wee 
have dooen. 1809-10 Woaosw. in Coleridge Friend (1837) 
III. 23 Every age hatb abounded in instances. 

C. Extended to intransitive verbs generally. Used 
at an early date with been, pa. pple. of Be, and hence 
with the passive voice. With verbs of motion later, 
partly displacing be as auxiliary. 

naos Lav. 8325 Twien bu hafuest ibeon ouer-cummen. 
1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 3 Engelond hab i be y nome. .ylome. 
c 1300 Beket 133 Lute we habbeth togadere ibeo. c 1300 St. 
Margarete 180 were betere habbe bileued atom, c 1300 
j IlarroTo. Hell 43 Hard gates bauy gon. c 1340 Cursor AL 
I 6050 (Fairf.) Yet ys pharaon als he as bene & ay wille be. 
c 1420 Chron. Vilod. 387 Bot rather ha stoud by hurr' futt 
stylt. 1523 Lo. Bebnebs Froiss. I. xviii. 24 The Englisshe 
. . made semblaunt to haue come to them. 1585 T. Wash- 
ington tr. Nicholay's Voy. 1. x. 12 b, Having sojourned 
there a night. 1722 DeFoe Plague (1756) 174 What 1 found 
to ha' been the Case. 1826 J. Wilson Noel. Atrtbr. Wks. 
1856 1. 174 Things hae really come to a queer pass. 1882 
L. Keith Atasnaui's Lady IH. 165 Why haven't you been 
to see me ? 

25. The past of have forms a past tense of com- 
pleted action or ' pluperfect \ a. With transitive 
verb and object. 

a 800 O. E. Chron. an. 755 Op baet hie hine ofske^enne 
[Land MS. ofslaegen] haefdon. a 1175 Cott. Horn. 221 paSa 
he ^esceapen hafede. c 1200 Obmin 354 Hiss faderr . .haffde 
itt all forrworrpenn. c 1325 Metr. Horn. 86 That joy that 
he hafd tinte. 1382 Wyclif Wisd. xi. 20 The hurting hadde 
mougt destroyed them. 1582 Bentlev Mon. Matrones ii. 
15 Thou hadest chosen nie for thy wife. 1613 Pubchas 
Pilgrimage (1614) 393, I had thought I had ended this 
Chapter and our Persian Expedition. 1676 Rav Corr. (1848) 
123, 1 had not blamed bim had he acknowledged his authors. 
Mod. Had you met him before ? Who had caused the dis- 
turbance ? 

b. With active verbs without object, and with 
intransitive and passive verbs. 

c 1205 Lay. 112 Heuede Eneas .. widen iwalken. 01240 
Lofsong in Cott. Horn. 21 3 Hefdich jare so idon. c 127^ O. 
E. Misc. 37 He hedde so Tonge ibeo ine wrecche lyue pisse. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 14256 Had pou her wit vs bene Mi brober 
had noght ben ded, i wen. 1:1440 York Myst. xv. 111 Als 
myn harte wolde, and I had ought. 1523 Lo. Bebnebs 
Froiss. I. xvi. 17 They had soiourned there in great ease. 
1634 Sib T. Hebbebt Trav. 46 The Company had no doubt 
been enriched . . had it not beene prevented, by a Rascall. 
1774 Golosm. Nat. Hist. (1776) II. 190 It did not return me 
sensation for sensation, as my former feelings had done. 
1802 Mas. Edgewohth Moral T. (1816) I. i. 1 He had been 

j taught to dislike politeness. 

20. The compound tenses {shall have, will have, 

I should have, elc.) are similarly employed. 
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£1175 Lamb. Horn. 11 Ec crist hit walde habben idon. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 438 If he cuth hafe born it wele. 1307 
Elegy Ediv. /, viii, So fain thou woldest hit han ywonne. 
c 1420 Chron. Vilod. 536 Y ne sh ul not havy come to b* ioy- 
full place. 1461 J. Paston in P.Lett. No. 384 II. 4 Brybers 
that wold a robbed a ship. 1611 Shaks. Cymb. n. iv. 42, I 
I should haue lost the worth of it in Gold. 172a De Foe 
I Ptagite (1756) 186 Multitudes, .wou'd ha' been continually 
running up and down the Streets. Ibid., The Person., 
wou'd as certainly ha' been incurably infected. 

In 15th and 16th c. occur many instances of 
redundant have, had, in the compound tenses. 

1442 Bp. Bekynton in Official Corr. II. 213 He might 
never have had escaped. 1470-85 Malorv Arthur (1817) 
I. 152 Had not he have be, we shold never have retorned. 
c 1482 W. Paston in Paston Lett. No. 867 III. 207 Sir John 
..wold have largely have recompensed. 1509 J. Style in 
Mem. Hen. VII, 433 The sayd kyng had not so sone have 
returnyd. 1627-77 Feltham Resolves (1696) 37 Cleanthes 
might well have laird. .had not accident have helped him. 
1768 Sterne Sent. Joum. I. (The Monk, Calais), Nature 
seemed to bave had done with her resentments in him. 

III. 27. Comb, (mostly nottce-wds.) -j- Have- 
at-all (cf. sense 20), ' a desperate risk : a phrase 
taken from the practice of gamblers 1 (Nares) ; also 
of a person (quot. 1742). Have-been, something 
that has been but is no longer ; a thing belonging 
to the past : cf. Has-been ; so had-been, that had 
been at a former lime. + Have-likeness, ?the 
possession of likeness or resemblance. Have-not : 
see Have sb. 2. Have- something, one who has 
something ; so have-nothing. 

162a Good Newcs Bad N. (N.) f Her dearest knight . . 
What with his debts, and what with *have at all, Lay hidden 
like a savage in his den, For feare of bayliffes, sergeants, 
marshals men. < a 1634 Randolph Muses Looking- Glassc 
(N.), But you will starve yourselfe, that when y' are rotten, 
One have at all of mine may set it flying. And I will have 
your bones, cut into dice ? And make you guilty of the 
spending of it. 1742 Nash in Guide Watering Places (1806) 
ix, That the younger ladies take notice how many eyes 
observe them. — N.B. this does not extend to the Have at 
Alls. X874 Daily News 21 Oct., Swept into the *have- 
beens. 1892 Sia H. Maxwell Meridiana 9, I am a have- 
been — a phantom — a mere simulacrum. 1835 Willis Pen- 
cillings I. xii. 93 A *had-been beautiful woman. 1674 N. 
Faibfax Bulk * Selv. 52 Such an *have-likeness being as 
needful on the behalf of the organ and object both. 1842 
Mi all in Nonconf. 1. 280 All the *have-somethings would 
be earnest to impart knowledge. 

Have (hsev), sb. [f. prec. vb.] 

1. Having, possession. Obs. exc. as noitce-wd. 

c xaco Trim. Coll. Horn. 217 Man hoh. .of ban be god him 
haueS lend loc to chircbe bringen . . and wurSin ber-mide 
godes bord alse his haue beo\ a 1605 Montcomebie Misc. 
Poems xlii. 11 For haif, 3e heir, is haldin half a fill, i860 
Emebson Cond. Life, Wealth Wks. (Bohn) II. 358 Want is 
a growing giant, whom the coat of Have was never large 
enough to cover. 

2. colloq. One who has or possesses ; one belong- 
ing to the wealthier class. (Usually in //. ; and in 
conjunction with have-not?) 

1836 Lytton ^4 (1837) !■ 328 The division ..of the 
Rich and the Poor— the Havenots and the Haves. 1888 
Bryce Amer. Commw. II. in. liii. 338 In the hostility of 
rich and poor, or of capital and labour, in the fears of the 
Haves and the desire of the Have-nots. 1896 Westm. Gaz. 
23 Apr. 7/1 An excellent thing it was to see the Not.Have 
and the Have colloguing over the wrongs of the people. 

3. slang. * A swindle ; a take-in ; a do* (Farmer 
Slang). Cf. Have v. 15 c. 

Have, obs. pa. t. of Heave v. 

Have able (hse-vab'l), a. rare. [f. Have v. + 
-able.] That can be had ; obtainable. 

a 1641 Bp. Mountagu Acts $ Mon. (1642) 64 A thing not 
haveable in this world. 1667 Watebhouse Fire Lond. 104 
No more Justice, .than is haveable from a Spoyler. 

t Havegooday, obs. form of Haggaday 
good day, as a form of leave-taking in going out of 
the door], a kind of door-latch. 

1396 in C. Welch Tower Bridge (1894) 76 [The purchases 
in 1396 included a new key and a] havegooday [of iron, 
with two plates of iron for the same]. 

Havek(e, obs. forms of Hawk. 

t Havel, sb. 1 Obs. Also 5 hawvelle. [Deri- 
! vation obscure.] A term of reproach applied to 
j a man ; ?low fellow. 

c 1460 TowneLy Myst. (Surtees) 314 Ther syt thai so Alle 
, nyghte, With hawvelle and jawvelle, Syngyng, of Jawvelle, 
I 1 hise ar howndes of helle. 1522 Skelton Why not to Court 
93 Hauell and Haruy Hatter, Jack Trauell and Cole Crafter. 
Ibid. 604 Stowpe, thou hauell, Rynne, thou iauell I 

Ha*vel, sb* local. The beard or awn of barley. 

a 1825 in Fobby Voc. E. Anglia. 

Hence Havel v. trans,, to free (barley) of the awn. 

1847 Jml R. Agric. Soc. VIII. h. 281 Machines for 
have! ling barley, in lieu of the old-fashioned barley-choppers. 

Ha*vel, sb$ local, [cf. ON. haf aid \ see Heald.] 
? A heald or heddle. 

1851 in Illnstr. Lond. News (1854) 5 Aug. 128 (Occupations 
of the people) Havel and heald maker. 

Haveless, + havenless, a. Obs. exc. dial. 

Forms: a. 1 hafenleas, 3 hauenles, 5 snperL 
hauenlest, 9 dial, avenless. /3. 2-4 hafeles, 
2-5 haueles, 3 haueleas, 4 hefles, 4-5 hafles, 
5 Sc. hawless, 9 dial, have-, haiveless. [OK. 
hafenUas, f. hsefene = ON. hpfn (genii, hafnar) 
possession, holding, f. ON. haf a, OK. haf, htef- 
stem of habban to Have + -less. The current form 
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rests immed. on the verb-stem : cf. Du. haveloos, 
OHG. habalSs.'] 

+ 1. Without possessions, destitute, indigent. Obs. 

a. c iooo jElfric Horn. IT. 176 Sum hafenleas man. 
a 1100 For. in Wr.-Wulcker 312/21 Inops, hafenleas. <ri2<» 
Trin. Coll. Horn. 157 Me nit shal giuen hauenlese men. 
a 1400-50 Alexander 1864 Oft be hauenlest here is houen 
to pe stern es. 

p. c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 1 11 pet hauelese monnam meie fre. 
mian. c laoo Trin. Coll. Horn. 9 Gief be nedfulle, help be 
hanelease. a 1300 Cursor M. 78875 Hafe-les lete ga fra pe 
nan. 1390 Gower Con/. II. 362 Though a man be haveles, 
Vet shall he nought by thefte stele, e 1450 St. Cuthbert 
(Surtees) 5439 Bot haueles away he past, c 1450 Holland 
Ilowleti 982 A foule carionn, Hatit and hawless [v.r. haflesj. 

2. {Sc. h/-vles). Without resource, shiftless, help- 
less ; careless, slovenly. Sc. and dial, 

1868 G. Macdosald R. Falconer II. 83 Dinna ye think 
I'm the haveless crater 1 used to be. 1871 W. Alexanoeb 
Johnny Gibb (1873) 118 Eh, he's a haiveless man. 1879 
Miss Jackson Shrofsh. Word-bk., Avenless, shiftless, with* 
out any (acuity for contriving. x88o Jamieson, Hairless, 
slovenly. Banff*. 

Havelock (hoe-vl^k). U.S. [Named after Gen. 
Henry Havelock, distinguished in the Indian 
Mutiny 1857.] A white cloth covering for the cap, 
with a flap hanging over the neck, to be worn by 
soldiers as a protection from the sun's heat. 

1861 Mrs. H. B. Stowe Let. in Life (1%%$) 365 He is a fine- 
looking man with black eyes and hair, set off by a white 
havelock. 1863 O. W. Holmes Inevitable Trial in Old Vol. 
Life (1891) 116 Two years ago our women's fingers were 
busy making ' Havelocks'. It seemed to us then as if the 
Havelock made half the soldier. 

1 Havelon, -ilon, sb. Obs. rare. Also 4 
have-, havi-, havyloune, 5 havylon, (erron. 
hamylon). [a. OF. havellon, havillon, havril- 
Ion, of obscure origin ; possibly related to havet 

«= crocket, a sharp change of direction.] Doubling, 
as of a fox ; wile, guile ; double-dealing. 

c 1310 R. Brunne Chron. (18 10) 308 Whi bat he not sped, 
bis skille mot it be, With hauelon para led, to male be purale 
(i.e. perambulation]. 1377 Lancl. P. PL B. x. 129 fo bat 
vseth bis bauelounes [v.rr. hauylounes, -louns, hauelons] to 
blende mennes wittcs. a 142a Venery de Twety in Rel. 
Ant. 1. 154 If yowre houndes renne to one chace, that is to 
seye, rnsejt or hauylon [printed hamylon], or croiseth. 

Hence f Havelon v. intr., to double, or use wiles, 
as a fox. Obs. 

13.. Gaw. $ Gr. Knt. 1708 ft fox .. trantes & tornayeei 
bur? mony teoe greue; Hauiloun« [printed Hamlonnea] 
& herkenez, bi hegge2 ful ofte. i486 Bk. St. A Ibans E vj b, 
And the beest begynne to renne, as herttis be wont, Or 
for to hauylon as doos the fox with his gyle, Or for to 
crosse, as the roo dooth oder while. 

Haven (hTW'n), sb. Forms ; 1 haefen, hsefene, 
3-5 hauene, 3-6 hauen, 3- haven, (4 have, 4-5 
heven, Sc. hawin(e, -yn(e, 4-6 havin, -yn, 5 
havayn, 6 heaven, Sc. heiven, haevin, haivin, 
hevin, -yn). [OE. hsefen, str. fern, and hxfnc wk. 
fern. =* MDu., Du. haven, MLG. havene, LG. haven, 
MHG. hafen, haven , habene (mod.G. hafen), ON. 
hd/n ; usually considered to be a deriv. from the 
root either of Have v. or of Hbave v. (Goth. 
hajjan = *L. capere), though possibly of ON. ha/, 
Da. hav, OE. hxf sea.] 

1. A recess or inlet of the sea, or the mouth of a 
river, affording good anchorage and a safe station 
for ships ; a harbour, port 

X031 O. E. Chron. , pa haefenan on Sandwic. c 1205 Lay. 
7415 pathauenofDouerehehauedeinumen. M07R.&LOUC 
( 1724) 1 34 Heo wolleb to morwe aryue atte haue [v.r. havene] 
of Tottenays. Ibid. 423 An hauene. .bat me clupeb Portes- 
moube. # 1340 Ayenb. 182 Nyxt be hauene spilp ofte bet ssip 
bet geb zikerliche ine be heje ze. e 1470 Henry Wallace vn. 
1068 A hundreth schippys ..in hawyn waslyand thar. 1535 
Cover o ale Ps. cvi[i]. 30 So he bryngeth them vnto the 
hauen where they wolde be(z6xz vnto their desired hauen]. 
1552 Abp. Hamilton Catech. (1884) 28 Aneskyppar can nocht 
gyde his schipto aoe gud hevin without direction of his Com- 
pas. 1647 Clarenoon Hist. Reb. vu. § 161 Weymouth, a very 
convenient Harbour and Haven. 186a Ld. Brougham Brit. 
Const, xi. 152 Goods imported and exported at the havens of 
the realm. 

2. fig. A place of shelter, safety, or retreat; a 
refuge ; an asylum. 

a 1225 Juliana 33 Lead me burh bis lease.. Hf, to be 
hauene of heale. a 1300 Cursor M. 2571 1 Penance . . schal 
him hauen of merci win. 1547-04 Baulowin Mar. Philos. 
(Palfr.) 08 To the godly, death is. .the port of paradise, the 
hauen of heauen . .& harbour from all misery. 1573 Tusser 
Husb. xxxviiL (1878) 92 Cause rooke and rauen to seeke a 
new haueD. 1706 Watts Horx Lyr. n. True Courage 44 The 
fair haven of eternal bliss. 1865 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. xviil 
vil (1872) VII. 21s My sole refuge and only haven .. is in 
the arms of death. 

3. attrib. and Comb., as haven finding ; -keeper, 
-master, -mouth. Also Haven-towi*. 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. 230/2 Havene Kepare, or gouernare, 
Portnnus. 1599 E. Wright (title) The fiaven-finding Art, 
or the way to find any haven or place at sea, by the latitude 
and variation. 1600 Holland Livy 053 (R.) To sinke them 
in the vene hanen-mouth, for to choke it up. 1835 Munic 
Corpor.Refi. 2399 The Haven Master is an officer appointed 
under the charter of James 1, by which the admiralty rights 
^?, r ^5 c 9 ni ^ ed ' . 1870 MoRRIS Earthly Par. II. hi 206 The 
fall Of the low haven- waves when night was still. 

Hence Ha*renfol a., full of havens; Haven- 
ward adv., towards the haven. 
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1616 Chapman Musxus 364 The havenful shore he sought. 
1842 Tennyson Golden Year 44 Blowing havenward With 
silks, and fruits, and spices, clear of toll. 

Ha*ven, v. [f. prec. sb.] 

f 1. intr. To put into or shelter in a haven or port. 

c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Nycholas 310 Sa bai sailyt furth & 
land has sene & hawynit. 1382 Wyclif Acts xx. is An 
other day we hauenedeo at Samum. 1535-1621 (see below]. 

2. trans. To put (a ship, etc.) into a haven. 

x6or Cornwallyes Ess. ii. 1L (1631) 322 They are never 
havened, and their Anchors hold not. 1795-7 .Southey 
Jwen. Poems Poet. Wks. II. 206 Safe haven 'd from the 
sea. 1831 Jane Porter Sir E. Seawards Narr. I. 41 The 
creek, in which the good providence of God had havened us. 
Jig. 1820 Keats Eve St. Agnes xxvii, Blissfully haven'd 
both from joy and pain. 1890 A. Austin in Spectator 
14 June, They havened you from strife. 

Hence Ha-vening vbl. sb. {attrib., as havening- 
place, Sc.). 

1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 601 Ane hevyning place tha 
fandsyne in that steid. 1563 W1N3ET Wks. (1888) 11. 17, 
I hid me self in the heuinning place of religioun. 1621 
Sc. Acts Jos. VI, c. 68 (1814) 658/2 The sey poirtis and 
havening places of Eymouth and Coldinghame. 

Havenage (h^Vned^). [See -age.] Har- 
bour-dues. 1864 in Webster. 

Havener, -or (h^Vnw). [f. Haven sb. + -erI, 
-or.] The overseer of a haven, a harbour-master. 
Hence Ka'venersMp, the office of havener. 

1495 Act 11 Hen. VII, c. 33 § 10 Thoffice called the 
Havenershippe and of Collectour of our Custumes. .in oure 
Porte of Plymouth. 1602 Carew Cornwall 79 a, Speciall 
officers, as . . Havener, Customer, Butler, Excheate, Feodary. 
1885 La7v Times 4 Apr. 403/1 Casual profits of the office 
of Havenor (proceeds of sale of unclaimed wreck). 

t Ha^enet. Obs. [f. as prec. + -et.] A small 
haven or harbour. 

1538 Lelano Itin. I. 53 To Whiteby, wher is an havenet 
holp with a peere, and a great fischar Toune. 1577-87 Har- 
risoh England 1. xiv. (R.), A portlet or hauenet also for 
ships. 1610 Holland CamdetCs Brit. 1. 441 Shoberie a 
village, .which sometime was a citie an Hauenet. 

Havenless (h^Vnles),«.i [f. as prec. + -less.] 
Without a haven ; having no haven. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xv. Ixxx. (1495) 520 Icaria 
. .is hauenlesse in enery syde. 1600 Holland Livy 352 (R.) 
The havenlesse and harbourlesse coasts of Italic. 1867 
Contemp. Rev. V. 145 The one great port of a havenless sea. 

t Havenless, a? Obs. : see Haveless. 

tHa*venlet. Obs. [-let.] A little haven. 

1538 Lelano Itin. V. 29 A litle Havenlet. wither Alen 
that rennith thorough S. David Close cummith. 

t Ha*ven-town. Obs. A town having a haven 
or harbour ; a seaport town. 

c 1400 Destr. Troy 1789 At Mansua. .A hauyn toun. 1548 
Hall Chron., Hen. VI, 175 b, To prohibite their landyng. . 
haven tounes were watched. 1680 Morden Gcog. Rect. (1685) 
186 Porto, a Haven-Town at the Mouth of the Dueras, 

Haveour, var. of Haviour. 

Haver (hce-vaj), sbA [f. Have». + -ebi.] One 
who has or possesses ; a possessor, owner. Now 
rare in general sense. 

c 1400 Apol. Loll. 9 To selle is be hauer to 3eue his bing 
for price tane. c 1449 Pecock Repr. 1. 153 Hauers and vsers 
of ymagis. 154a Uoall Erasm. Apoph. 32 b, He taught 
true . . vertue,whicbe dooeth specially abone all other thynges 
commende and sette out y« hauer. 1607 Shaks. Cor. 11. ii. 
89 It is held, That Valour is the chiefest Vertue, And most 
dignifies the hauer. 1728 xo Cramond Ann. Banff (1891) 
1. 100 Havers thereof shall be liable in ane pecumarie 
punishment. 

b. Sc. Law. One who has possession of a deed 
or writing which is called for by a court of justice ; 
the holder of a document. 

c 1575 Balfour's Practicks (17S4) 188 The haver of ane 
mams evidentis may be chargit to deliver the samin within 
sax dayis to the awner. 1754 Erskine Princ. Sc. Laiv (1809) 
395 The apparent heir may ..sue havers, L e. custodiers or 
possessors, for exhibition of all writings pertaining to his 
ancestor. 1837 Act 7 ^ill. IV $ 1 Vict, c 41 5 3 The 
officer summoning parties, witnesses, or havers. 1868 A ct 
3t <$• 32 Vict. c. 100 § 19 Any witness or haver requiring 
to he cited to attend said Court. 

Haver (harva-i), sb. 2 dial. Also 5 hafyr, havyr. 
[ME. 14th c. haver {hafyr), corxesp. to OS. hat-, 
havoro (Du., EFris. haver, LG. kawer), OHG. 
habaro (MHG. habere, kaber, G. haber, hafer), 
ON. hafre, pi. hafrar (Sw. hafre, Da. havre) 
OTent. *katron- wk. masc. In Eng. only northern, 
and presumably from Norse.] Oats. 

136a [see Haver-cake]. 14.. Nom. in Wr^Wulcker 
726/19 Hec avena, hafyr. 1483 Cath. Angl. 178/1 Havyr, 
auena. 1563 Bulleyn Bk. Simples (1579) 2 9 ^ n tnc Northe 
this grayne is called Hauer ; the Southern people cal them 
Otes. 1804 R. Anderson Cttmberld. Ball. 99, 1 mun off to 
deetin hawer. 1864. Carlyle Fredk. Gt. xn. x. (1872) IV. 
218 The hay, straw, barley and haver, were eaten away. 

b. — Havergbass, oat-grass. 

1806 J. G alpine Brit. Bot. 40 Wild oat or haver. 

c. attrib. and Comb., as haver-bantiock, -bread, 
-malt, -meal, -straw. Also Haver-cake, -grass. 

a 180A Mrs. Wheeler Westmld. Dial (18 21) 114 * Hawer 
bannock, cald d u mpli n , and a potatoe pie. 1 466-7 MS. Hos- 
till. Roll, Durham, Super le *Hauerbame infra manerium. 
1641 Best Farm. Bks. (Surtees) 52 The furthest roomestead 
in the haver barne next the East c 14*5 Voc. in Wr.- 
Wulcker 657/29 Panis auenacins, *hafyrhred. 1889 Baring- 
Gould Pennycomequicks x. 149 note, In Yorkshire cake is 
white bread, bread is oat -cake, Haver-bread. 1572 Inv. in 
T. D. Whitaker Craven (1812) 332, lx quart of *haver.malte, 
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at viii s. the quarter. 1624 Naivorth Honsth. Bks. (Surtees) 
217, x!j bush ells of haver malt. 1785 Hutton Bran New 
iVark II. 33 A duhbler of *haver-meal. 14. . MS. Lincoln 
A. I. 17. If. 282 (Halliw.) Take and make lee of *havyre- 
straa. 1820 Blacfno. Mag. VIII. 154 To hurkle down on 
a heap o" haver straw. 

Haver, ^. 3 , usually in pi. havers (h^-vajz). 
Sc. and north, dial. Also haivers. [Origin un- 
known.] Foolish or senseless talk ; nonsense. 

1787 Burns ToGudcivifeo' Wauchope House, Wi claivers, 
an' haivers, Wearing the day awa. 1824 Scott Rcdganntlet 
Let. x, Dinna deave the gentleman wi' your havers. 1893 
Crockett Stickit Minister 30 The haivers the twa o' ye talk 
aboot auld Tarn. 1896 J. M. Barrie Margaret Ogilvy vii. 
1^1 It's a haver of a book. 

Haver (h^-vw), v. Sc. and north, dial. Also 
haiver. [Goes with prec] intr. To talk garru- 
lously and foolishly ; to talk nonsense. 

1 72 1 [see belowj. 1816 Scott Antiquary xliv, He just 
havered on about it to make the mair of Sir Arthur. 1825 
Brockett A ; . C. Gloss., Haver, Haiver, to talk foolishly, to 
speak without thought. 1881 Chesnev Private Secret. 11. 
xix. 148 Hilda shuddered as her father havered on. 

I k nee Ha*vering vbl. sb. and ///. a. ; Ha verer. 

1 721 Ramsay Addr. Ttnvn Council Edin. ii, Gleg-eyed 
friends. .Receiv'd it as a dainty prize, For a' it was sae 
hav'ren. 1809 Scott Font. Lett. 15 Feb. (189^) I. v. 131 A 
little havering and fun upon the other side of the question. 
1822 Blackw. Mag. XI. 90 The dull, stupid, superannuated, 
havering Edinburgh. 1826 J. Wilson Noct. Ambr. Wks. 
1855 II. 23 Unhappy haverers are they over tumbler or jug. 

Haver, var. Hagher a., skilful ; obs. f. Hayieb. 

Ha*ver-cake. north, dial. [f. Haver sb,- : 
see Cake sb. 1 a and b.] Oatcake. 

1362 Lancl. P. PI. A. vii. 269 (MS. U.) A fewe Cruddes 
and Craym and an hauir cake U377 B. vi. 284 hauer cake]. 
154a Booroe Dyetary xL (1870) 259 Hauer cakes in Scot- 
lande is many a good, .lordes dysshe. 1606 Peacham Art 
of Drawing 68 A blew stone, such as they make Haver or 
Oten cakes upon. 1829 Glover Hist. Derby 1. 198 Oat 
bread, or Haver-cake is the food of a large portion of the 
Derhvshire peasantry. 1855 E. Wauch Lane. Life (1857) 
104 Oatmeal porridge t and oat-cake, enter largely into the 
diet of country people in this part of Lancashire. They used 
topride themselves in the name of ' the Havercake Lads '. 

Ha*verel (h^Vrel). Sc. and north, dial. Also 
•al, -il, haivrel. [f. Haver v.] 

1. One who ' havers * or talks without sense. 

a 1818 Macnrill Poems- (1844) 105 Gley*d Sawnie, the 
haivrel. 1825 Brockett N. C. Gloss. s.v n 4 Parfitly redicclous 
is that haveril there.' 1871 Carlyle in Mrs. Carlyle" s Lett. 
II. 103 1 Tieir only child ' Bett \ a loud haveril of a lass. 

2. attrib. or adj. Given to havering or foolish 
idle chattering. 

a 1774 Fergusson Drink Eclogue 00 Ye haveril Scot ! 
178s Burns Halloween 32 Poor havrel Will fell aff the 
drift. 1842 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. I. 176 A good-hearted, 
rattling, clever haveral sort of woman. 

Ha*vergraSS. Obs. exc. north, dial. [f. Haver 
sb. 2 ] 'Oat-grass'; a name for several wild grasses 
resembling oats ; species of Avena and Bromus. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens iv. xlvi. 505 Hauergrasse is. .much like 
to Otes, in leaues, stemmes, and eares. 1597 Geraroe Herbal 
l. xxii. (1633) 30 Hauer-grasse hath small creeping roots. 
1713 J. Petiyer in Phil. Trans. XXVII I. 3s Single spiked 
Havergrass. 1879 Britten & Holland Ptant-n^.Haver- or 
Hawer-Grass, the northern name for ' oat-grass . Bromus 
sterilis; Avena elatior; Bromus mollis. 

Haversack (harvaissek). Also havresack, 
and as F. havresac. [a. F. kavresac (1680 in 
Hatz.-Darm.), ad. G. haber sack lit. * oat-sack * (cf. 
Haver sb. 2 ), orig. the bag in which cavalry and 
horsemen carried the oats for their horses (Grimm), 
thence extended to a bag in which travellers and 
others carried personal property, and to that used 
by French and English soldiers.] 

A bag of stout canvas, worn with a strap over the 
shoulder, in which a soldier carries his current 
day's rations. Also, any similar bag used for a like 
purpose by travellers, etc. 

(In Cavendish's JVotseyedd. Singer i827,Morley 1885, and 
error for half hakks.) 

174^ Smollett Gil Bl. 11. viii. (1782) 1. 198 Along sword lay 
by him on the grass, with an havresack, of which he had un- 
loaded his shoulders. 1818 Byron Mazeppa iv, The vener- 
ahle man From out his havresack and can Prepared and 
spread his slender stock. 1839 New Monthly Mag. LV11. 
257, 1 . . strapped on my havresac. i860 Tyndall Glac. 1. 
xi. 71 Converting my waterproof havresack into a cushion. 
1868 Regul. $ Ord. Army r 1128 Both straps of the havre- 
sack are to be worn outside the waist belt. 1879 M. Patti- 
son Milton xiii. 165 Every private in the French army 
carries in his haversack the baton of a marshal. 

+ b. ' A gunner's case for ordnance, being a 
leather bag used to carry cartridges from the 
ammnnition-chest to the piece in loading*. Obs. 

185 8 in Simmonos Diet. Trade. 

Haversian ,hav5usian), a. Anat. [f. the name 
of Clopton Havers, an English anatomist {c 1690).] 
Applied to certain structures in bone discovered by 
Havers, as in 

Haversian canal, one of the minute cylindrical passages 
in bone which form the channels for blood-vessels and 
medullary matter. H. glands, the fringed vascular folds of 
the synovial membranes, described by Havers as mucila- 
ginous glands, and regarded by him as the source of the 
synovial secretion ; also called H. folds, H. fringes. H. 
lamellae, hollow cylinders of bone tissue surrounding and 
concentric with a Haversian canal. H. space, the name 
given to a Haversian canal when large and irregular, as in 
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growing bone and the cancellous tissue of adult bone. H. 
system, ' term applied to the H. canal, its concentric lamellae 
of bone, and the lacunae with their canaliculi ' (Syd.Soc.Le.v.). 

1836-9 Todo Cyct Ana/. II. 785/2 The fatty .. structure 
named Haversian gland. 184a fe. Wilson Anat. Vade M. 2 
The cells represent the Haversian canals, and are each sur- 
rounded by concentric lamellae. 1845-6 Todd & Bowman 
Phys. Ana/., Haversian system. 1855 Holden Hum. 
Osteol. (1878) 15 Almost all the compact substance of bone 
is made up of a multitude of these ' Haversian systems \ 
1 86a Wooo Na/. Hist. I. 9 The reptiles possess very few 
Haversian canals. 

Haversine (hne'vajssin). Trigonometry. [Ab- 
breviation of haiff) versine (versed sine).] In 
nautical phraseology : Half the versed sine. 

1875 Bedford Sailors Pocket Bk. x. (ed. 2) 381 Add to- 
gether the log. secants of the two first terms . . and the half 
haversines of the two last. 

Havie, -y, obs. forms of Heavy. 

Havier (h^'-vyai). Also 7-9 haver, 8-9 hav- 
ior, -our, 9 heavier. ([Etymology uncertain : the 
earliest recorded form ts haver, which Pegge took 
as - halver, from half, comparing Latin scmimas 
'castrated'. The forms in -ier, -iour, would in 
this case be corruptions: cf. saviour* haviour.'] 
A gelded fallow deer. Also attrib. 

1676 Lady Chaworth in 12M Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. 
App. v. 33 The finest haver deere. .that ever I saw. Ibid., 
Lady Stanhope .. to whom I sent the hanch of the haver. 
1796 Pfgge Anonym, iv. xlii. (1809) 152 A Halfer .. means 
a male Fallow-deer gelded . . Those that pronounce half, 
kAfe, saykdver; and those that speak half with a open, say 
hanver : but many ; through ignorance of the etymon, will 
call it kavior, which is very ahsurd. 1803 Ann. Aerie, 
X XX IX. 556. 1829 Storting Mag. XX 1 1 1. 369 It has been 
known for a havier to be hunted three times a season for ten 
years. 1850 Ld. Braybrooke in N. A- O. 1st Ser. I. 230/1 
The word Havior, hy which all park-keepers denote an 
emasculated male deer . . Never having seen the word written 
or printed, I am guided, in attempting to spell it, by the 
usual pronunciation. 1891 Field 7 Mar. 332/1 A poll havier 
has no antlers^ nor even the stumps, because he was added 
to the list tn his infancy. 

Ha'vil. A small kind of crab. 

1857 Hlustr. Lond. News XXXI. 70/2 A small species [of 
crab].. known by the French as rEtrille, and called in some 
paits of our country grubhin, or crabbin. .ia London havill. 

II Havildar (hse'vildai). Also 7 havaldar. 
E. Ind. [Pers.^|,> Jjy* fyawdl-ddr, Jiawdla-dar, 

f. Arab. aJj^ hawalah charge + Pers. k dar hold- 
ing, holder.] 1 A sepoy non-commissioned officer, 
corresponding to a sergeant* (Yule). 

1698 Fryer Acc. E. India $ P. X26, 1 sent to the Havaldar, 
to know wheo he would pass us up the Gaot. 1788 Gentl. 
Mag. LVIII. 1. 68/1 (Stanf.) A second flag^with a Sabahdaur 
and two Havildars, was sent in. 1839 Thackeray Major 
Gakagan vii, The . . havildars were absent. 1866 Living- 
stone Last Jmls. ii, I left the havildar, sepoys [etc]. 

Having (hse-virj), vbl. sb. [f. Have v. + -ing 1 .] 

1. The action or condition expressed by the verb 
Have ; possession. 

c 137S Sc. Leg. Saints, Johannes 121 Of riches be haff- 
ynge Is nocht III, bot be III spendinge. 1579 Fulke Con/ut. 
Sanders 679 He would not consent to the idolatrous hauing 
of images. 1644 Bulwer Chirol. 65 The covetous desire of 
goods and the thirst of having. 1678 Butler Hud. III. 1. 743 
Find all his having and his holding Reduc'd t'eternal noise 
and scolding. 1890 Esler Way Transgressors II. 221 If 
a book is worth buying and having it is worth taking care of. 

2. cotter, (often in //.) That which one has or pos- 
sesses ; possession, property, wealth, belongings. 

c\vi$Rel. Ant. II. 110 Litel and povere is myn having. 
c 1460 Towneley Myst. (Surtees) 162 For nothyng Thi negh- 
bnrs goodys yerne wrongwysly ; his house, his rent, ne his 
hafyng. a 165a Brome Novella 1. iL Wks. 1873 1. 1x4 Looke 
to my house and havings; keepe all safe. 1851 Ruskin 
Mod. Paint. II. in. 1. x. § 8 Neither imagination .. nor 
industry, nor sensibility, nor energy, nor any other good 
having. 1875 Tennyson Q. Mary 11. u, Your havings wasted 
by the scythe and spade. 

3. (Often in //.) Behaviour, manners, demeanour, 
deportment. Chiefly Sc. (Cf. Have v. 12.) 

1375 Barbour Bruce yu. 135 The kyng. ; Persauit weill be 
thair hawyng That thai lufit hym in na thing, c 1450 tr. De 
Imitatione II. i. 41 pe wykkyd & wondyrfull hauyngys & 
beringes of men. 1501 Douglas Pat. Hon. 11. xliii, The 
merie speiche, fair hauingis, hie renoun Of thame. 1789 
Burns Kirks Alarm xiii, Ve may ha'e some pretence To 
havins and sense. 1824 Scott Redgauntlet Let.xii, By and 
attour her gentle havings. 

Having, ppl a. [f. as prec. + -ino 2 .] 

1. That has or possesses ; possessing property. 
Now rare or Obs. exc. as participle.) 

a 1300 Cursor M. 28043 Til him bat has bene hauand . . and 
falles in-to state o nede plight-les. 1483 Calk. Angl. 178/2 
Havynge, kabens, possidetis. 

2. Desirous of having or possessing; greedy, 
covetous, grasping. Now only dial. 

1591 Greene Disc. Coosnage (1592) 3 To be of a haning 
and couetous mind. 162a Mabbe tr. Alen/an's Guzman 
eCAlf. 11. 213 To a having mind, all is too little, z 860 Geo. 
Eliot Mill on Fl. 1. vi, She's as jealous and having as can 
be. _ 1892 Emily Lawless Grania II. ii. 91 A.. spending, 
having brood they are. 

t Ha*vingness. Obs. [f. prec. + -ness.] a. 
The quality of having or possessing, b. Desire of 
having, covetousness. 

1577 tr « Bu lunger's Decades (1592) 609 God.. by whome, 
in whome, and to whome all things are, being himselfe a 
perpetual! and most absolute eVreA^eta, or perfile hauing- 
Vol. V. 
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nes. 1646 J. Benbrigge Vsura Accommod. 17 Mens 
Havingnesse..will be the onely Remora to this good work. 

Haviour (h^-viaj), f havour. Forms: 5 
hauoyr(e> -ore, 5-6 havoir, -oire, -ui\e, -eour, 
•your e, 5-7 havour, -oure, 6- haviour (6 
hauior) ; see also Aver sb. [Orig. a. F. aveir, 
avoir * having, possession, property, estate, wealth, 
etc.', suhst. use of avoir, OF. aveir to have, 
j First used in Eng. in the Norman form aveyr 
(see Aver); the Central Fr. form avoir ap- 
peared about 1400, and displaced aver, exc. in the 
northern dialect, where that form survived in a 
I specific sense. In 14-15^ c, association with the 
Engl, have, having, introduced the variants haver, 
havoir ; havour ; and the h was established L rfore 
1500. At the same time the parallel behavour 
was formed on the Eng. behave ; and in 16th c. 
havour, beside its original sense of ' possession 
took also that of behavour. Subsequently the ter- 
mination of both words passed through -eour to 
-iour (cf. saviour, and vulgar 1 lovier ') ; the original 
sense 'possession ' became obs. ; and, in the new 
sense, haviour came down alongside of behaviour, 
of which it may often have been viewed as a short- 
ened by-form.] 

+1. The fact of having; possession; a possession, 
property ; estate, substance, wealth. Obs. 

[1330, etc., in form aveyr, avoir, etc. : see Aye a.] c 1400 
Rom. Rose 4720 Love, it is.. Wit withoute discrecioun ; 
Havoire withoute possessioun. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 231/1 
Havure, or havynge of catel, or ober goodys {K. havour, or 
werdly good . .), averium. 1474 Caxton Ckesse 94 He toke al 
his hauoir and put hyt in a shippe. 1475 Bk. Noblesse 84 
After her power and havyonre. 1478 Sir J. Paston in 
P. Lett. No. 814 III. 223 Every man offhys havore. 1523 
St. Paters Hen. VII I t VI. 185 Prisoners of haveour takyn 
in the kinges armye. 1587 Fleming Contn. Holinshed III. 
1 378/1 Persons of wealthie hauior. 1600 Holland Livy 
xxiil xli. 502 Manlius had levied of them certaine money 
..according to the havoir and abilitic.of each of them. 
1606 Warner Alb. Eng. xvi. clxiv. 409 Food, Cloath, and 
havour competent. x6t6 J. Bullokar Eng. Expos., Hanoire, 
possession. 

2. The action of having or bearing oneself ; de- 
portment, bearing, behaviour, manner. Also 
manners, arch, or dial. 

1503 Hawes Examp. Virt. vi. (Arb.) 22 Myldc in her 
hauour, dyscrete of chere. 1540-1 Elyot / mage Gov. (1 556) 
4 b, Of base haviour. 1579 Spenser Skepk. Cal. Apr. 66 
Her heauenly haueour, her princely grace. 1599 Massinger, 
etc. Old Law y. i, Nearer the haviour of a funeral, Than of 
a wedding. 1752 Foote Taste 1. Wks. 1799 1. 13 Mind your 
haviours. Where's your best bow? a 1756 West Abuse 
Trav. (R.), A courteous haviour, gent and debonair, a 1800 
S. Pecge Anecd. Eng. Lang. (1814) 378 Haviours, manners. 
' Do you think I hayc forgot my haviours?' 

Hence Ha-vioured a., in Comb., as tnodest-hav- 
ioured, modestly behaved. 

1878 C. & Mrs. C. Clarke Recoil. Writers 177 The 
modest-havioured woman simply sitting there. 

Havoc (hse-vpk), sb. Forms : 4-5 havok, 5 
hauoke, haue ok, 6-7 havocke, 6-9 havock, 6- 
havoc, [a. AFr. havok, altered in some way from 
OF. havot {c\\ 50 in Du Cange, havo), used in same 
sense, esp. in phrase crier havot. Prob. of Teutonic 
origin.] 

1. In the phrase cry havoc, orig. to give to an 
army the order havoc !, as .the signal for the seizure 
of spoil, and so of general spoliation or pillage. 
In later use (usually after Shaks.) Jig., and asso- 
ciated with sense 2. 

[1385 Ord. War Rich. II, in Black Bk. Admiralty (Rolls) 
I. 455 Item, qe nul soit si hardy de crier havok sur peine 
davoir la test coupe. 1405 Abp. Scrope in Historians Ch. 
York (Rolls) II. 296 Idem dominus^ Henricus .. bona regia 
ubicunque fuerant inventa vastavit, et, clamando havok, 
fideles homines, tarn spirituales quam temporales, quosdam 
spoliavit.J 1419 Ord. War Hen. V. in Black Bk. Ad- 
miralty (Rolls) 1 . 462 That noman be so hardy to crye 
havok upon peyn tbat he that is fonnde begynner to dye 
t therfore. c 1440 Jacob's Well (E. E. T. S.) 207 Aod for his 
j euylle dedys his godys be cryed be be kyng 'haue ok'. 
C1525 in Grose Hist. Eng. Army (1801) I. 194 Likewise 
be all manner of beasts, when they be hrought into the field 
and cried havoke, then every man to take his part. 1601 
Shaks. Jul. C. 111. i. 273 Caesars Spirit . . Shall . . with a 
Monarkes voyce, Cry hauocke, and let slip the Dogges of 
Warre. 1602 — Ham. v. ii. 375 His quarry cries on hauocke. 
18^8 Buckle Civiliz. (1869) II. i. 76 That bold and sceptical 
spirit which cried havoc to the prejudices and superstitions 
of men. 

2. Devastation, destruction ; esp. in phr. to make 
havoc, play havoc, in which the earlier sense of 
spoliation or plunder has gradually passed into 
that of destructive devastation. 

1480 Caxton Ckron. Eng. cexxxix. 26s They .. slowe al 
alyens and despoilled al hir goodes and made hauoke. 1560 
Becon New Cateck. Wks. 1844 II. 92 Whole Jewry came 
to havoc, and finally both destruction and desolation. 1576 
Fleming Panopi. Epist. 202 Make havock of them one with 
another. 1609 Bible (Douay) Ecclus. xxxvi. Comm., By- 
discord al thinges goe to havocke. 1635 Swan Spec. M. iv. 
§ 2 (1643) 66 What havock the flond had made. 1745 P. 
Thomas Jrnl. Anson's Voy. 22 The Scurvy, .made a most 
dreadful Havock among us. i868Tennvson Lucretius 22 
The wicked broth Confused the chemic labour of the blood 
. . Made havock among those tender cells. 1871 Freeman 
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Norm. Conq. IV. xviii. 289 The work of William at this 
time was simple unmitigated havoc. 
Ha*VOC, v. Infl. -ocked, -ocking. [f. prec. sb.] 

1. trans. To make havoc of ; to devastate ; to lay 
waste. Also absol. 

1 577 Fenton Gold. Epist. 171 A great Prince. .entreth 
into the land of his enemie .. to surmount and hauock his 
enemy. 1648 Milton Temire Kings (1649) 38 To havock 
and turn upside-down whole Kingdoms of men. 1667 — 
P. L. x. 617 See with what heat these Dogs of Hell advance, 
To waste and havoc yonder World. 1884 Tennyson Becket 
1. i, Those baron-brutes That hnvock'd all the land in 
Stephen's day. 

2. intr. To make havoc, work devastalion. 

1796 Mrs. Inchbald Nature Art xli, Remorse., 
havocked on his firm inflexible mind as it would on a weak 
and pliant brain. 

Hence Ha'vocWng vbl. sb. ; also Ha-vocker, one 
who havocs or makes havoc. 

£1640 J. Smyth Lives Berkeleys (1883) II. 148 This lords 
vast havocking of his patrimony. x68o Otway Cains 
Marius 1. i, This Havocker. .That, .hunts Our senate into 
holes. *8a4 J. Symmons tr. Msckylus* Agam. 145 The 
havocker meets havock in his turn. 

Havoir, Havour, earlier forms of Haviour. 

Havy, obs. Sc. form of Heavy. 

t Haw (h§), sb.* Obs. exc. Hist. Forms : 1 
hasa, 3 ha3e, hahe, 5 haw5e, 4-6 ha we, 7 dial. 
haghe, 5- haw. [OE. haga, corresp. to MDu. 
hage, haghe, Du. haag, in same sense (whence 
's Graven hage, the Count's Haw, the Hague), 
MLG. hage, ON. hagi (Sw. hage pasture-field, Da. 
have garden) :— OTeut. *hagon- ; co-radicate with 
OHG. hag, hac, enclosure, Ger. hag hedge, bush, 
coppice, fenced place ; also OHG, hagan, MHG. 
hagen thorn, thornhush : cf. Hay sb. 2 , and Hedge.] 
A hedge or encompassing fence (OE.) ; hence, 
a piece of ground enclosed or fenced in ; a messuage 
(OE.) ; generally, a yard, close, or enclosure, as in 
timber-haw. See also Church-hawe. 

Beowulf (Z.) 2893 Heht 3a baet beaSo-weorc to hajan 
hiodan. ^825 Kent. Gloss, in Wr.-YVulcker 70/1 5 Sepis, 
baga. 1044 in Kemble Cod. Dipl. IV. 86 Se ha^a binnan 
port be iE^ebric himsylfan &etimbrod hsefde. a 1250 Owl 
$ Night. ^8<j Wane bu comest to manne haje, par bornes 
bob and ns l-dra^e. Ibid. 1612 Heo hongeb me on heore 
hahe. c 1386 Chaucer Pard. T. 527 Ther was a polcat in 
his hawe, That . . hise capons hadde yslawe. 144a in 
Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) I. 387 For cariage of xxxj 
lodes of lome . . in to the tcmhre haw. 1457 in Arnolde 
Ckrott.(\Sx 1) 72 Wharfes kranes tymbre bawes. 1594 N oh den 
Spec. Brit., Essex loCertayne ladinges. .wher they take in 
wood, .which places are called vpon the Thames, westward, 
haws or wood wharves. 1674 Ray S. $ E. C. Words 68 A 
Haw, (Kent.) a close. 1726 Diet. Rust. (ed. 3), Haw .. a 
Close or small quantity of Land near a House ; as Bean- 
haw, Hemp-haw. 1860 All Year Round No. 76. 614 St. 
Mary, called Wool-church, because in its haw or churchyard 
is the beam whereby wool is appointed to be weighed. 

b. trans/. 

c 1430 Hymns Virg. (1867) 121 Then wolle the see wyt- 
drawe, And wend to hys owyn hawe. 

c. attrib., as haw-yard. 

1657 Howell Londinop. 58 A great Haw-yard, or garden, 
of ola time called Coleman Haw. 

Haw (h§), sb 2 Forms : 1 hasa, 3-7 hawe, (5 
hawghe, 9 dial, hag, hague, haghe, haigh), 4- 
haw. [OE. haga, in pi. hagan. 

App. the same word as prec. : pcrh. short for *haegbcrie, 
x. e. hedge-berry ; but this sense appears in none of the other 
langs., and the history of its development is not clear.] 

1. The fruit of the hawthorn. 

a 1000 Gloss, in Wr.-Wiilcker 204/20 Cinum, hagan. 13. . 
K. Alt's. 4983 Other mete thai ne habben Bot hawen,hepen, 
slon, and rabben. £1374 Chaucer Former Age 7 They 
eten mast hawes and swyche pownage. 1483 Cath. Angl. 
179/1 An Hawghe, cinum. 1555 Eden Decades 87 Heeate 
none other mcate but only berryes and hawes. 1626 Bacon 
Sylva § 737 Stores of Haws and Heps do commonly portend 
cold Winters. 1784 Cowper Task r. 120, I fed on scarlet 
hips and stony haws. 1883 F. M. Peard Contrad. xxxii, 
The old thorns . . ruddy with a wealth of haws. 1883 
HamPsh. Gloss., Hag, a haw, or berry of the hawthorn. 
1883 Almondbury Gloss., Haghe, or Haigh, the baw. 

f 2. Used as a type of a thing of no value. Obs. 

ciooo jElfaic Gloss, in Wr.-Wulcker 138/39 Gignalia, 
hagan. arxoo Voc. Ibid. 269/5 Qnisquilia, hagan. 1297 
K. Glouc. (1724) 524 Al nas wurffi an hawe. c 1340 Ham- 
pole in Relig. Pieces fr. ThorntoKMS. (1867) 81 No latyn 
ne lawe may helpe an hawe. c 1386 Chaucer Wife's Prol. 
659, I selte noght an haw Of his proverhes. c 1460 J. 
Russell Bk. Nurture 99 Of suche fresch lustes set not an 
hawe. 1593 Jack Straw 11. in Hazl. Dodsley V. 394 We'll 
not leave a man of law, Nor a paper worth a haw. 

3. The hawthorn, Crataegus Oxyacaniha. (Also 
applied with qualifying words to other species of 
Crataegus, or other similar shrubs.) 

[1557 Tottelfs Misc. (Arb.) 260 Testament Hawtktrnc, I, 
Sely Haw, whose hope is past.] i8ai Col. Trimble in 
Open Court (U. S. A.) XI. 244 Clearing away the hawMog- 
wood, and pawpaws. X850 Tennyson In Mem. c, Ho\ry 
knoll of ash and haw. 1851 Longf. Gold. Leg. iv. 19 Sweet 
is the air with the budding haws. 1884 Miller Plant-n.} 
Haw, .. Black, Viburnum prunifolium. May, or Apple, 
Crataegus aestivalis. Summer, Crataegus Jl ova. 

f 4. A head or ear of grass. Obs. 

[Etymologically perh. a different word.] 

1601 Holland Pliny II. 145 Wild Otes. .beareth in the 
haw or head certain grains hanging down, which resemble 
small locusts. Ibid. 235 Then the haw or eare that it 
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beareth, ought to be taken away, a 1825 Forbv Voc. R. 
Anglia, Haw, the ear of oats. 

5. attrib., as haw-berry, -blossom \ haw-gros- 
beak, the Hawfinch. 

1772-84 Cook Voy. (1790) V. 1787 We saw some currant, 
and hawberry bushes. 1838 Penny Cycl. XI 1 . 67/1 Haw. 
finch. Haw Grosbeak, Grosbeak of the modern British. 

Haw, sb$ Also 6-7 hawe. [Etymology un- 
certain.] The nictitating membrane or 1 third eye- 
lid ' of a horse, dog, etc., being a friangular cartilage 
lying just within the inner corner of the eye, which 
is capable of expansion, so as to sweep dust, etc. 
from the eye-ball. 

The haw is liable to inflammation and temporary enlarge- 
ment, and it was to this affected form, which the old farriers 
considered an •excrescence, 1 that they usually applied the 
name. 

1523 FiTZHEaB. Husb. § 80 The bawe is a sorance in a 
horse eye, and is tyke gristefl, and mays well be cutte oute, 
or els it wyll haue out his eye. 1587 Mascall Govt. 
Cattle 11. (1661) 131 The haw in the eye of the horse is 
a little white and hard gristle in the inner corner of the eye, 
and it will grow. 1737 Bracken Farriery Impr. (1763) 140, 
I take what tbe Farriers call the Haws, to proceed from 
a long and continued Defluxion of Rheum upon the Eye. 
1829 Nat. Philos., Prelim. Treat. 30 iU. K. S.) A third eye- 
lid . . in the horse . . called (he haw ; it is moistened with 
a pulpy substance .. to take hold of the dust on the eyeball, 
and wipe it clean off. 1865 Youatt Horse viii. (187a) 159 
The old farriers strangely misunderstood the nature and 
design of the haw. 1880 Times 5 June 6/5 A cbief point in 
hloodhounds was the appearance and quality of the 1 haw \ 
1893 H. Dalziel Diseases of Dogs (ed. 3) 62 Enlargement 
of the haw.. This membrane sometimes becomes inflamed 
and enlarged, interfering with the sight and preventing the 
eyelids from closing. 

fb. trans/. Applied to an excrescence in the 
human eye. Obs. 

c 1550 Lloyd Treas. Health (1385) F ij, The joyce of the 
Lyly rote put into thy eye taketh awaye the hawe. 1684 
Lond. Gaz. No. 19T5/4 Joshua Bugge, Aged 15 years., 
having a Haw or Speck on his left Eye. 

Haw, sbA : see Haw int. 

Haw, a. Obs. exc. Sc. Forms : 1 heawi, hewi, 
heewi, hawi, hsewen, 5 haa, 6- haw (8 Sc. haave). 
[OE. hdwi, hsewi, hiawi, whence hxwen blue, 
discoloured.] Blue, azure; bluish, grayish- 

or greenish-blue ; of a dull leaden blue. Obs. b. 
Discoloured, livid. Sc. 

a 700 Epinal Gloss. 221 C{a)erula, haeuui [Erf. haui]. 
c 725 Corpus Gloss. 444 C(a)erula t heawi. ibid. 981 Glau- 
cum, heauui, grei. 01420 Anturs of Arth. ii, Hur hud of 
a haa bcw. c 1450 HENavsoN Test. Cres. 257 Hawe as tbe 
leed, of colour nothing clere. 1513 Douglas Mneis in. i. 121 
Crownit with garlandis all of haw see hewis. 16.. Sir P. 
Spens in Child Ballads III. tviii. (1885) 28/2 He saw the 
green haw sea. 1768 Ross Helenore 23 (Jam.) Twa shep- 
herds out of breath ..and as haw as death. 1785 R. Forbes 
Poems in Buchan Dial. 8 (Jam.) He look'd sae haave as 
gin a dwam Had just o'ercast his heart. 

Haw, int. and sbA [Echoic] An utterance 
marking hesitation: cf. Ha inU 3. Usually in 
collocation with hum. See also Haw-haw. 

1679 Hist. Somervilles in Ann. Lesmahagow (1864) 73 
She had a tittle haugh in her speech, a 1680 Butler Rem. 
(1759) I. r8o His frequent and pathetic hums and baws. 
a 1739 Congbeve Wks. (1761) III. 459 (Jod.) If thro' any 
hums or haws, There haps an intervening pause. 1886 Pall 
MallG. 27 Aug. 14/1 Pauses filled by a prolonged ' haw*. 

Haw, v. [f. Haw int.'] intr. To utter 1 haw ! ' 
as an expression of hesitation. Usually in the col- 
location hum (hern) and haw : see Hum v. 

163a Massinger & Field Fatal Dowry iv. i, Noz>. Ha? 
Bella. D'ee stand Humming and hawing now? 1739 Joe 
Millet's Jests cxiii, The Fellow was loath to speak, but 
humm d and haw'd for a good Space. 1748 Richabd- 
son Clarissa {1811) VII. 47 Such a humming and hawing 
caitiff. 1814 L. Hunt Feast of Poets 11 A whole court of 
Aldermen hawing and humming. 1884 W. C. Smith Kil- 
drostan 6a Puhlic meetings where no heart is, And a chair- 
man haws and hums. 

Haw, obs. form of Awe. 

Haward, obs. form of Haywakd. 

Hawbart, obs. form of Halberd. 

Hawbe, obs. form of Alb. 

^1475 Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 755/23 Htc alba, a hawbe. 

Hawberg, -berke, -brek, obs. ff. Hauberk. 

Hawbergeon, -berioun, -byrschown, etc., 
obs. var. Habergeon. 

Hawbitzer, obs. form of Howitzer. 

Hawbuck (h§ b#k>. [perh. f. Haw sb.1 or 2 

+ Buck sb.* 2.] An unmannerly lout ; a country 
bumpkin. 

1805 Times in Spirit Pub. Jmls. (1806) IX. 312, [I] 
Damned the hawbuck who quizzed us, and agreed to cross 
the fields towards Newington. 1851 Beck's Florist 32 
Davy . . called all tbe boys in our brig a set of haw-bucks. 
1855 Kingslry Wcstw. Ho (x86i) 97 'Slife, Sir, sorrow is 
making a hawbuck of me. 1858 Leeds Express 1 4 Aug. 
4/3 The veriest hawbuck tbat ever grew and flourished in 
the wilds of Kent. 

HawCUbite (hgkabsit). Also Hawca-, 
Hawku-. One of a band of dissolute young men 
who infested the streets of London in the begin- 
ning of the 18th century; a street-bully, a ruffian. 

1712 Swift Wonderf. Proph. Wks. 1755 III. 1. 174, I am 
the porter, that was barbarously slain in Fleet street : by 
the Ntohocks and Hawcubites was I slain. z88o Brewer 
Reader's Hand-bk., Haitxabite. z88a Athenzttm 25 Nov. 
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693/1 Pounce in the ' Tender Husband ' . . having a whole- 
some distrust at his return of possible Mohocks and Haw- 
kubites. 

t HawdocL dial. Obs. [app. f. Haw a. blue 
+ I)od sb?] A name for the Blue Cornflower, 
Centaitrea Cyanus (Britten and Holland). 

15*3 FiTZHEaB. Husb. § 20 Diuers raaner of wedes, as 
thistyls, kedlokes, dockes . . gouldes, haudoddes, dogfennel. 
Ibid., Hawdod hath a blewe floure, and a fewe lyttell leues 
. . and groweth comonly in rye vpon leane grounde, and 
dothe lyttel hurte. 1730 in Yorks. Diaries (Surtees) 296 
(Brit. & Hoi.) A flower call'd hawdods. 

Haw(e, obs. var. Hoe. 

Hawe, obs. Sc. and north, form of Hall. 

T Hawe-bake. Obs. In the following, usually 
taken as = ' haw(s) baken baked haws, equivalent 
to 'plain fare* ; but this is doubtful. 

c 1386 Chaucer Man of Law's Prol. 95 But nathelees I 
recche noght a bene Though I come after hym with hawe- 
bake [Camb. MS. aw bake, Lansdowne halve bake] I speke 
in prose and lat him rymes make. 

Hawel, obs. form of Hail sbA and v. 1 

Ha'wer. [f. Haw v. + -er 1 .] One who ' haws \ 

1820 Miss MiTFoaoin L'Estrange Life (1870) II. no.He 
is such a doubter, — sucb a hummer and hawer. 

Hawes, obs. f. hawse : see Halse sb. 

Hawfinch (h§finj). [f. Haw sb* + Finch.] 
The common grosbeak, Coccotkraustes vulgaris, a 
bird about six inches in length, having a large 
strong beak adapted for breaking the hard seeds 
and kernels which form its food. 

1674 Ray Collect. Words, Birds 88. 1759 B. Stillingfl. 
tr. Biberjfs Econ. Nat. in Misc. Tracts (1762) 66 The cross- 
bill that lives on the fir-cones, and the hawfinch that feeds 
on the pine-cones. 1881 Standard 2 Mar. 5 The haw- 
finch some years ago was as common in Epping Forest as 
are pigeons in the Guildball-yard. 

Hawgher, obs. form of Heifer. 
Haw-haw (h^-hj ), int., sb., and a. [Echoic ; 
cf. Ha ha.] 

A. int. An expression of hesitation uttered re- 
peatedly in an affected tone. Also, the representa- 
tion of loud or boisterous laughter. 

1834 Seba Smith Maj. J. Do7vning f s Leit. (1835) 160 
1 Major, call back Jany, and Barry, and Amos, and haw- 
haw-haw says the Gineral. 

B. sb. The utterance of haw haw ; a loud or 
boisterous laugh, a guffaw. 

1834 James Robber i, The first indication of his coming 
was a peal of laughter, a loud * Haw, haw, haw'. 1889 
A. R. Hope in Boy's Own Paper 10 Aug. 715/3 There was 
another chorus of baw-haws, which made Ronald's temper 
boil over. 

C. att rib. or adj. Characterized by the. utterance 
of haw haw as an affected expression of hesitation. 

1841 Lytton Nt. $ Mom. (1851) 314 (Hoppe) * Hush 1 ' 
said the stranger, perfectly unconcerned, and regaining the 
dignity of his haw haw enunciation. 1866 Cornh. Mag. 
Oct. 464 The affected, lisping, and haw-haw fool. 1867 F. 
Harbison Choice Bks. (1891) 102 Lounging with that inef- 
fable haw-baw air of your Rotten Row. 

Hence Haw-hawism, the habit of affectedly 
uttering haw haw. 

1867 E. Yates Forlorn Hope x, Forbes would assume a 
languid haw-hawism. 

Haw-haw, v. [f. prec] inir. To utter haw 
haw; to laugh loudly or boisterously. Hence 
Haw-hawing vbl. sb, 

1834 Seba Smith Maj. J. Downing'* Letl. (1835) 160 He 
stepM up to me . . throwM his head back, and haw-haw'd 
right out. 1889 A R. Hope in Boy's Own Paper 10 Aug. 
715/3 The other rustics haw-hawed at their master's repartee. 

Haw-haw, var. Ha-ha sb. 2 

Hawin, -yn, obs. forms of Haven. 

Hawklhgk),^. 1 Forms: 1 hafoo, heafoo, -uo, 
(haefuc, habuc, heebuc), 2 hauek, heauek, 2-4 
havek, 3 havec, 3-4 hauck, 3-7 hauk(e, 5-6 
halk, 5-7 hawke, 7 haulk, 7- hawk. [Com. 
Teut. : OE. hatuc, heafac = OS. hadoc- (in proper 
names) (MDu. havic, havec, hawic % Du. havik, 
EFris. Mfke, WFris. hauck), OHG. habuh^hapuh, 
MHG. habech, -ieh, G. habiehl, ON. hauk-r, from 
*hafukr (Sw. hok, Da. hog) :-OTeut. *habuko-z ; 
generally referred to root had-, ha/- to seize, as L. 
accipiter to capere.] 

1. Any diumal bird of prey used in falconry; 
any bird of the family Falconidx. In Nat. Hist., 
restricted to a bird of I he subfamily Accipitrinse, 
with rounded and comparatively short wings, 
which chases its prey near the ground ; distinguished 
from a falcon or bird of the subfamily Falconinx, 
which has long pointed wings and lofty flight. 

Hawk of tJu fist, the lure, the soar: see quots. 1841, 
1879. 

a 700 Epinal Gl. 1023 Horodius, uualh[h]ebuc [Erfurt 
uualhhaebuc]. c 725 Corpus Gl. 1890 Soricarius, mushahuc. 
a 800 Leiden Gloss. 51 in O. E. Texts 112 Accipitres [-iter], 
haefuc. a 1000 ll'yrde 86 in Exeter Bk. If. 88 b (Bosw.) 
Sum sceal wildne fu^ol atemian heafoc. c xxn$Lamb. Horn. 
49 Jte habbeS feire huses . . heauekes and hnndes. c xioo 
Trm. Coll. Horn. 179 Hundes and hauekes and hors and 
wepnes. a 1150 Owl Night. 307 pe havec fo^eb gode 
rede He fliht his wei. c 1325 ReL Aut. \. 125 Y gladie for 
no song, Of haveke ne of hounde. c 1440 Promp. Pan: 
Hawke, falco. 1538 Stakrey England 11. ii. 189 
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Theyr haukys and theyr houndys. 1550 J. Coke Eng. % 
Er. Heralds § 8 (1877) 60 We have hawkes of the towre, as 
leonardes, leonercttes, fawcons, jeafawcons, hobbes, & mer- 
lyons. 1612 Dsayton Poly-olb. hi. 42 His deepe mouth'd 
Hound to hunt, his long-wing'd Haulk to flie. 1614 Br. Hall 
Recoil. Treat. 161 The Some, like unto some noble Hauke, 
lets passe the crowes. 1674 N. Cox Genii. Recreat. (1677) 
16a The Age of a Hawk; The first year, a Soarage. The 
second year, an Interview. The third year, a White Hawk. 
The fourth year, a Hawk of the first Coat. 1727-51 Cham- 
bers Cycl. s.v., When . . carefully looked after, she [the merlin] 
proves an excellent hawk. 1801 STairrr Sports $ Past. 1. 
ii. 33 The books of hawking assign to tbe different ranks of 
persons the sort of hawks proper to be used by them.. The 
eagle, the vulture, and the merloun, for an emperor.. The 
gos-hawk, for a yeoman . . The sparrow-hawk for a priest. 
1841 Belany Falconry 6, Hawk of the Fist. One that flies 
direct off the fist without mounting or waiting-011. Ibid., 
Hawk of the Soar. One that mounts in the air, and waits- 
on until the game be put up. 1879 K. D. Raoclifpe in 
Encycl. Brit. IX. 6 The first class comprises 'falcons*, 
' long-winged hawks or 1 hawks of the lure 1 ; . .The second 
class is that of ' hawks ", 4 short- winged hawks *, or ' hawks 
of the fist 1893 Newton Diet. Birds, Hawk, a word of 
indefinite meaning, being often used to signify all diur- 
nal Birds-of-Prey which are neither Vultures nor Eagles, 
and again more exclusively for those of the remainder which 
are not Buzzards, Falcons, Harriers or Kites. 

b. With prefixed word indicating species, varie- 
ties, sorts used in hawking, etc. : as brush-, field-, 
fishing-, game-, long" or short-winged, etc. Also 
Black hawk, the American rough -legged buzzard ; 
Jack-hawk, a male hawk ; Kitchen hawk (see 
quot. 1686) ; Musket-, Small-bird-, or Spar- 
hawk, the Sparrow-hawk ; King tail hawk (Falco 
Hudsonius)\ Sharp-shinned hawk {Cf.S.), a 
small species (Accipiter fuscus) with extremely 
slender shanks, also called Pigeon hawk. (See 
under their first element Duck-, Fish-, Lark-, 
Mouse-, Partridge-, Quail -hawk ; also Goshawk, 
Hobby-, Pigeon-, Sparrow-hawk, etc.). 

i486 Bk. St. Albans Div, Ther is a Spare hawke, and 
he is an hawke for a prest. 1615 W. Lawson Orch. $ Gard. 
(1626) 45 If you have a..Spar-hawke in Winter to make the 
Black-bird stoop into a bush or hedge. 1674 N. CoxGenfl. 
Recreat. (1677) y a * s a S reat fault, and more incident 
to and worse in Field- Hawks than such as are fitted for the 
River. 1686 Blome Gentl. Recreat. 11. 20 The Lanner..is a 
Hawk well known . . being called a Kitchin Hawk, a 1700 
B. E. Diet. Cant. Creiu, Jack-hawk, the Male. 177a Foasrsa 
in Phil. Trans. LXII. 382 This species [Pigeon Hawk] is 
called a smalt-bird bawk at Hudson's Bay. 187a Coles 
Key N.Atner. Birds (1884) 528 Accipiter fuscus, sharp- 
shinned Hawk, 'Pigeon' Hawk, so-called, but not to be 
confounded with Falco colnmbarius. Ilia. 549 American 
1 Rough-legged Buzzard ' ' Black Hawk '. 1873 Sir W. 
BuLLEa Birds N. Zealand I. 222 The continuous screaming 
of the Bush-Hawk is understood by tbe natives to be a sure 
indication of change. 

c. Proverbs and phrases. (See also Buzzard sbA 
1 b, Handsaw b, Hernshaw.) 

c 1386 Chaucer Reeve's T. 214 With empty hand, men 
may none haukes tulle [allure]. C1530 H. Rhodes Bk. 
Nurture 740 in Babees Bk. 102 For empty fystes, men vse to 
say, cannot the Hawke retayne. 1832 J. P. Kenneov 
Swallow B. (i860) 17, 1 entered Richmond between hawk 
and buzzard [= at twilight], 1846 G. S. FABEa Lett, on 
Tract arian Secess. 171 As different from.. modern Popery, 
as a hawk from a handspike. 

2. With qualifying word as night-hawk, dor- 
hawk, gnat-hawk, moth- hawk, screech-hawk , ap- 
plied to the goatsucker. (See these words. ) 

3. fig. Applied to a person, in various senses de- 
rived from the nature of the bird of prey : e.g. one 
who preys on others, a rapacious person, a sharper 
or cheat ; one who is keen and grasping ; an officer 
of the law who pounces on criminals (as in vaga- 
bonds' phrase, ware the hawk : see Ware). 

1548 Hall Chron., Edw. IV, 190b, If he might .. allure 
the duke to his partie, that king Edward should be desti- 
tute of one of his best Hawkes. a 1553 Uoall Royster D. 
111. iil (Arb.) 48 Ye were take vp for haukes. a 1700 B. E. 
Diet. Cant. Crew^ Hawk, a Sharper. 1824 Gen. P. Thomp- 
son Exerc. (1842) I IT. 328 Men are hawks when tbey view 
their interests singly, and beetles when they are to lose in 
crowds. 1834 H. A ins worth Rookwood 1. iii. (Farmer), 
The game's spoiled this time.. the hawks are upon us. 1843 
LEVEa J.Hinton ix. (1878) 56 He.. ended by becoming a 
hawk, where be had begun as a pigeon. 

4. attrib. and Comb. a. obvious combs., as hawk- 
cage, -hood, -perch ; hawk-headed adj. 

1483 Cath. Angl. 179/1 An Hawke bage, cassidile. 1743- 
51 G. Edwards Nat. Hist. Birds 165 The Hawk- Headed 
Parrot. 1812 Sporting Mag. XXXIX. 27 The hawk-cage. 
1832 G. Long Egypt. Antiq. T. x. 222 The hawk-headed 
sphinx. 1859 Tennyson Enid 280 O wretched set of sparrows 
. .Who pipe of nothing but of sparrow-hawks ! Speak, if you 
be not like the rest, hawk-mad. 1891 Kipling Man % Beast 
in India 55 The hawk-hood of soft deerskin . . jesses, lures, 
and hawk-bells, are still regularly made in the Punjab. 

b. Special combs. Hawk eagle, an eagle of the 
genus Nisaetus ; hawk-eye ( Cf.S.), colloq. appella- 
tion of a native or inhabitant of Iowa, popularly 
called the 'Hawk-eye State'; hawk-eyed a., 
having eyes like a hawk's; very keen - sighted ; 
hawk-fly, a fly of the family Asilidse^ also called 
hornet-flies, which prey on other insects; fhawk's- 
foot, -feet, an old name for the columbine ; hawk- 
kite, a kite made of silk or cotton in form of a 
hawk, used in shooting to make the birds lie ; 
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hawk's meat, food for a hawk ; also fig. (cf. 3) ; 
hawk-nut, a name for ihe earth-nut or pig-nut ; 
hawk-parrot, a parrot of the genus Deroptyus ; 
hawk-swallow, a local name for the swift ; 
hawkwise adv., in the manner of a hawk. 

1883 CasseUs Nat. Hist. I1 1 . 284 *Ha wk Eagles {Nisaitus), 
remarkable for their long legs. 1818 Todd, * Hawk-eyed. 
1849 Robertson Serm. Ser. 1. xiii. (1866) 227 The hawk- 
eyed deities of Egypt, .implied omniscience. 1890 Boloke- 
wood Col. Reformer (i8gi» 335 The hawk-eyed Piambook 
had descried the stranded coach . . about a mile off. 1747 
Gould Eng. Ants 6 The Dragon, or more properly, large 
*Hawk-fly. 1883 Casseirs Nat. Hist. VI. 86 These insects 
(the Asilidar). .from their habits, might very well he called 
' Hawk Flies '. a 1500 Shane MS. 5, If 6/1 Colnmbina, pes 
auciifitis, idem G[allice] columbine ; A[oglice] *hauekesfet. 
Ibid. 10/2 Pes aucipitis, Afnglice] hauekesfot. 1888 Ll. 
Pryce Pheasant Rearing 161 Who can make a really satis- 
factory *hawk kite ? 1577 Harhison England 11. i. (1877) 1. 
3^ A minister taking a benefice . . was inforced to paie to 
his patrone twentie quarters of otes, ten quarters of wheate, 
and sixteene yeerelie of barleie, which he called *hawkes 
meat. 1684 R. H. School Recreat. 82 Wash your Hawks- 
meat with the Juice thereof when you feed him. 1734 
Ray's Sytiops. Stirp. 209 Earth-nut, or Kipper-nut.. by the 
Vulgar Pignuts, .in some Places *Hawknut. 1885 Swainsom 
Prov. Names Birds 96 Swift. .* Hawk swallow. From its 
habit of hawking for flies. 1818 Keats Endym. iv. 51^ Her 
steed a little higher soar'd, and then Dropt *hawkwise to 
the Earth. 

t Hawk, sb.* Obs. [Cf. Heck sbA 2.] A kind 
of fish-trap : see quots. 

1669 Worlidge Syst. Agric. (1 681) 252 There is a sort of 
Engine, by some termed a Hawk, made almost like unto 
a Fish-pot, being a square frame of Timber fitted to the 
place .. and wrought with Wire to a point almost, so that 
what Fish soever go through the same, cannot go back 
again. 1705 Act 4 <5- 5 Anne c. 8 § 5 Nets, Pots, Racks, 
Hawks, Gins or other Devices to kill Salmon. 

Hawk (h§k), sb£ [Origin uncertain,] A 
plasterer's tool ; see qnots. Hence Hawk-boy. 

1700 Moxoh Mech. Exerc. 12 Tools relating to Plastering 
. .3. A Hawke, made of Wood about the higness of a square 
Trencher, with a handle, .whereon the Lime and Hair 
being put, they take from it more or less as they please. 
18*3 Builder's Perp. Price-Bk. (Kelly) 142 Hawk-boy, per 
day 1$. yd. 1843-76 Gwilt Archit. Gloss., Hawk, a small 
quadrangular tool with a handle, used by a plasterer, on 
which the stuff required by him is served.. He has always 
a boy attending on him, by whom he is supplied with the 
material. The boy in question is called a Hawk boy. 189a 
Sir G. Duffy in Contempt Rev. Jan. 152 A plasterer called 
to the boy to bring him his hawk. 

Hawk, sb* [f. Hawk z/,3] An effort made to 
clear the throat ; the noise made in snch an effort. 

1604 T. M. Black Bk. in Middteton's Wks. (Bullen) VIII. 
18 After a rotten hawk and a hem, he began to spit. 1755 
Johnson, Hawk, .an effort to force phlegm up the throat. 

Hawk, dial, form of Hack sbA 1 b. 
1808-18 J amiesoh, Hawk, a dung fork. 1893 Nortkumbld. 
Gloss., Hawk, an implement or hand-tool for filling manure. 

Hawk (h§k), v.l [f. Hawk sbA] 

1. intr. To chase or hunt game with a trained 
hawk; to engage in or practise falconry. 

1340-70 Alex. $ Dind. 299 For to hauke ne hunte haue 
we no leuu. c 1345 Orpkeo 294 Every on an hauke on honed 
bere, And went haukyng by the rivere. 1548 Latimer 
P toughers (Arb.) 35 Thei hauke, thei hunt, thei card, thei 
dyce. 1697 R » Peirce Bath Mem. \. iv. 81 [He] went hence, 
to his own House, to Hawk (after the Harvest was in) for 
a Month. 1884 Tennyson Becket 45 Where is the King? 
. .Gone hawking on the Nene. 
b. tram. Cf. to hunt a cover. 

1783 AiNswoRTH Lai. Diet. (Morell) r. s,v., Let us first 
hawk this ersh, for here lieth a covey. 

2. intr. Of birds or insects : To hunt on the 
wing. 

1399 Pol. Poems (Rolls) 1. 389 Thus hawkyd this egle, and 
hoved above. 1607 Dryoeh Virg. JEneid xir. 693 As the 
black swallow . . Wow hawks above, now skims along the 
flood To furnish her loquacious nest with Food. 1768 G. 
White Selborne xxi. (1853) 89 The hird [a martin] was 
hawking briskly after the flies. 1853 Thomas in Zoologist 
3650 As daybreak advanced, I could see the fern-owls . . 
hawking for moths. 1879 Jeffesies Wild Life in S. Co. 
318 A dragon fly, hawking to and fro on the sunny side 
of the hedge. 

b. trans. To pursue or attack on the wing, as a 
hawk does ; to prey upon while flying. 

1825 R. P. Ward Tremainc III. xvii. 316 The lark sings 
to the moment when she is hawked. 1868 Kingsley Christ- 
mas Day 15 Flitting bats Hawk the pale moths of winter. 

3. To hawk at', to fly at or attack on the wing, 
as a hawk does. Of a person : To fly a hawk at. 

1605 Shaks. Macb. n. iv. 13 A Faulcon towring in her 
pride of place, Was by a Mowsing Owle hawkt at, and 
kill'd. 1633 G. Herbert Temple, Sacrifice xxiii, Who 
does hawk at eagles with a dove? 1690 Locke Hum. 
Und. Ep. to Rdr. 7 He that hawks at Larks and Sparrows 
has no less Sport, .than he that flies at nobler Game. 187a 
R( skin Eagle's N. § 36 Will you hawk at game or carrion ? 

fig. 1647 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. 1. lvii. (1739) 106 
He hawked at all manner of game, France, Scotland, Eng- 
land, Laity, Clergy. 1820 Scott Abbot xx, To hawk at 
one brother with another, is less than fair play. 1886 H. 
Smart Outsider I. ii. 28 Accustomed to be welcomed with 
smiles, and even hawked at by young ladies on promotion, 
b. trans. To let fly. 

1709 Strype Ann. Ref. I. Hi. 563 They straightway 
hawked at their adversaries the terrible name of the hign 
commission. 

f4. To hawk after (for\ : to hunt after, to en- 
deavour to catch or gain. Obs. 



c xcio More Ptcus Wks. 15/1 All the aduauntage that ye 
hawke after, and all the fauour of the court. 1548 Udall, 
etc. Erasm. Par. Matt, xxiii. 107 To hawke for a vayne 
opinion of holines. 1581 Marbeck Bk. of Notes 1076 When 
we do any good deed . . we should not hunt and hauke after 
the praise of men. 1700 Astry tr. Saavedra-Faxardo 1 1. 
98 1 1 hawks after his Favour, with the Nets of Flattery. 
1720 Lett.fr. Lond. Jmt. (1721) 9 A Bookseller .. hawked 
at the 1 nn for Oxford Scholars. 

Hawk (hpk),^ Also6hauk(e. [app. abaek 
formation from Hawker sb. 2 ] 

1. intr. To practise the trade of a hawker. 
1542-3 Act 34 <$• 35 Hen. VIII, c. 10 § 2 Euitl disposed 

persons, .vse daily the craft and subtilty of hauking abroad 
in the Country, to Villages and to mens houses, putting the 
same naughty ware to sale secretly, 1676 Marvell Mr. 
Smirke 33 The little Emissaries . , hawke Bbout from 
London to Westminster with their Britches stific with the 
Copyes, and will sell them to any one. 171a Arbuthnot 
John Bull in. iv, Togo hawking and peddling about the 
streets, selling knives, scissors, and shoe-buckles. 

2. tram. To carry about from place to place and 
offer for sale ; to cry in the street. 

1713 Swift Imit. Hor. 1. vii. 41 His works were hawk'd in 
ev'ry street, But seldom rose above a sheet. 1759 Compl. 
Let.-tvriter (ed. 6) 215 They immediately hawked it about 
to every surgeon. 1833 Alison Hist. Europe (1849-50) I. 
vi. § 56. 51 Inflammatory addresses were hawked in every 
street. 1866 Rogers Agric. $ Prices I. xix. 457 Salt was 
hawked about by retail dealers, 
b. trans/, and fig. 

a 1745 Swift Friendly Apol. (R.), All this with design . . 
To hear his praises hawk'd about 1801 Ma a. EDGEwoarH 
Belinda (1832) I. ii. 28 Last winter, when I was at Bath . . 
this Belinda Portman was hawked ahout everywhere. 
1847 L. Hunt Men, Women, <$■ B. II. x. 237 She consented 
to be hawked about as a sort of nurse and overseer. 1869 
Lowell Winter-Even. Hymn ix, I come not of the race, 
That hawk their sorrows in the market-place. 

3. trans. To traverse as a hawker with something 
to dispose of ; to canvass. 

1865 Cablyle Fredk. Gt. xm. i. V, 3 That is all her 
Hungarian Majesty^ has yet got by hawking the world, 
Pragmatic Sanction in hand. 

4. intr. slang. (See quot.) 

1851 Mavhew Lond. Labour I. 328 They have a man 
sometimes at a fair, to hawk, or act as a button (a decoy) to 
purchase the first lot of goods put up. 

Hence Hawked a., Hawking vbl. sb. and 
///. a. 

1542-3 Act 34 $ 35 Hen. VIII, c 10 § 3 No . . couerlet- 
makers. .shall.. vse the said craft of haukynge, or go as 
haukers. a 1700 B. E. Did. Cant. Crew, Hawking, going 
about Town and Country, with Scotch-Cloth, &c. or News- 

S.pers. 1708 Mas. Centlivre Bnsie Body v. i, Those little 
awking Females that traverse the Park, and the Play- 
House, to put off their damag'd Ware. 171s M. Davies 
A then. Brit. I. 346 Hawk'd-about Tryal.Pamphlets. 186a 
TaoLLOPE Orley F. vi, 1 call it hawking and peddling, 
that going round the country with your goods on your back. 
It ain't trade. 

Hawk (h§k), v$ Also 6-7 hauk(e, 7 haulk. 
[Of uncertain origin ; probably echoic] 

1. intr. To make an effort to clear the throat of 
phlegm ; to clear the throat noisily. 

1583 [see hawking below]. 1602 Rowlands Greenes 
Ghost 9 Then they will hamme and hauke, and saie they 
are not euery bodie, and so take their mony. 1638 Mede 
Rever. Gocis House Wks. (1672) 11. 349 Nor is it lawful for 
us., to hauk or hem in the Church. 1797 Sporting Mag. 
X. 272 A man .. began to hawk and spit, 1816 Scott 
Antiq. xxx, 'I shall prove a wretehed interpreter' said 
MTntyre v coughing and hawking as if the translation 
stuck m his throat, 1877 Roberts Handbk. Med. (ed. 3) 
1. 299 There is a frequent tendency to cough and hawk. 

2. trans. To bring up with a strong effort of 
clearing the throat. 

1581 M ulcastea Positions xx. (1887) 84 For hauking vp 
of blood. 1676 Wiseman (J.), A stinking tough phlegm 
which she hawked up in the mornings. 1751 Smollett 
Per. Pic. xiv, He hawked up, with incredible straining, the 
interjection ah 1 1843 Sia T. Watson Princ. <$• Pract. 
Phys. xxviii. (1871) 593 He hawked up in the course of the 
day a considerable quantity of ropy mucus. 

Hence Hawking vbl. sb. and a. 

1583 Stahyhurst sEneis Ded. (Arb.) 7 In such hauking 
wise, as if he were throtled with the chincoughe. 1600 
Shaks. A. Y. L.\. iii. 12 Shal we clap into t roundly, 
without hauking, or spitting, or saying we are hoarse ? 1831 
Trelawny Adv. Younger Son II. 149 A gawky, .hilious, 
hawking Frenchman. 1892 W. H. Hudson La Plata xx, 
307 The violent hawking of a man clearing his throat. 

Hawk-bell : see Hawk's bell. 
Hawkbill. 

1. A speeies of turtle ; = Hawk's-bill i. 

178a P. H. Bruce Mem. xu. 424-5 Many sorts of tor- 
toises, of which the hawk-bill is the most valuable for its 
! fine shell. 1885 C. F. Holder Marvels Anivi. Life 27, I 
, found a hawk-bill turtle lying on the surface. 

2. An instrument. (See qnots.) 

1875 YLmQHTpiel. Mech., Hawk-bill, a pliers with curved 
nose, to hold pieces in blow-pipe soldering. Ibid., Hawk- 
1 bill'tooth-saw, a saw having a curving, hooked saw-tooth, 
somewhat resembling the upper mandible of the hawk. 

So Hawk -billed a., having a mouth like a hawk's 
beak, as the hawk-billed turtle ( = Hawk's-bill). 

Hawkbit (h§-kbit). [f. Hawk (weed) + 
(Devil's) Bit. Called by Ray and others, ' Hier- 
actum minus prsemorsd radice, Hawkweed with 
bitten roots, Yellow Devil's bit * (after Devil's bit 
Scabious') ; the compressed form Hawkbit was in- 
troduced by Petiver in 1713.] 



A book-name for the genus Apargia of composite 
plants, resembling havvkweeds. 

1713 Petiver Herb. Brit. Rail Catal., Common Hawkbit, 
Jagged Hawkhit Ietc]. 1825 /. E. Smith Eng. Flora 1 1 1. 
351. 1843 W. Gaze in Zoologist I. 30 The autumnal hawk- 
bit and dandelion. 1881 G. Alleh Vignettes fr. Nature 
xxii, Some golden heads of the autumnal hawkhit. 

Hawked (h§kt), a.i [f. Hawk sbJ + -ed : cf. 
hooked.] Curved like a hawk's beak ; aquiline. 

1577 Hellowes Gnenara's Chron. 72 Adrian had an high 
bodie .. nose somewhat hawked. 1646 Sir T. Browne 
Pseud. Ep. vi. xi. 373 Flat noses seem comly unto the Moore, 
an Aquiline or hawked one unto the Persian. 171a Hearne 
Collect. (O, H. S.) 111. 439 He had a hawk'd Nose. 184s 
Tames Stepmother (1846) II. xxiii. 351 A stout, well-made, 
hawked-faced man. 

Hawked (h§kt), a.2 Sc. and north, dial. Also 
hawkit. [Derivation obscure.] Of cattle : ' Having 
white spots or streaks' (Jam.); spotted, streaked, 
as in red-hawked. 

1500-ao Duhbar Fen$eit Freir 103 He maid a hundreth 
nolt all hawkit. 1612-3 in Riding Rec. (1884) II. 11 
A cow . . red hawked in colour. 1658 \V. Chamberlavne 
Lome's Victory in Pharonnida iv. (1850) 181 As much as 
the slit in our hawked bullock's ear. 1811 W. Aiton Agric. 
Ayrshire xiv. 425 A cow with much white on her neck was 
termed a hawked cow. 1818 Scott Hrt. Midi, xxxix, I do 
still baud by the real hawkit Airshire breed. 

Hawker (hg-kai), sbA [OE. kafocere, f. hafoc 
Hawk sbJ : see -m * (cf. fowler).] One who 
hawks, or engages in the sport of hawking ; one 
who tends or trains hawks ; a falconer. 

a 975 Canons Edgar \i\ Thorpe A tic. Laws II. 258 We 
lseraO bset preost ne heo hunta, ne hafecere. 1463 Mann. $ 
Househ. Exp. (Roxb.) 225 Item, the same day my mastyr 
gaff to the hawkerys, xij. d. 1601 Holland Pliny x. vhi. 
(R.>, The hawkers and foulers when they have caught the 
foule, divide the bootie with the hawkes, 1893 Earl Dun- 
more Pamirs II, 269 Hassan Beg , . enlisted the services of 
a professional hawker., so off we went with our falcon. 

Hawker (ho*kai), sb? [app. a. MLG. hoker f in 
LG, and Ger, hbker, Du. heuker, higgler, hawker, 
huckster, coslermonger. The LG. word is usnally 
referred to hocken to take upon the back, to carry 
pick-a-back, also, to squat, keep sitting in the 
same place ; and has been variously explained as 
one that carries a pack or load on his back, and 
one that sits at a stall.] 

A man who goes from place to place selling his 
goods, or who cries them in the street. In mod. use 
technically distinguished from pedlar : see quot. 
i395. 

1510 Nottingham Rec. III. 104 Pro correctione habenda 
de les Hawkers, Hjf. \i\\d. 1533 Act 25 Hen. VIII, c. 9 
§ 6 Sundry euill disposed persons, which commonly beene 
called haukers . . goe about from place to place within this 
Realme, vsing buying and selling of Brasse and Pewter. 
i54*-3 [see hawking: Hawk v. 2 1]. 1679 Lond. Gaz. No. 
1432/4 A sort c-f loose and idle persons, called Hawkers, who 
do daily puhlish and sell seditious Books, .contrary to Law. 
1711 Budgell Sped. No. 150 F 1, I heard the Hawkers 
with great Vehemence crying about a Pajper. 1785 Crabbe 
Neivspaper Wks. 1834 II. 118 The rattling hawker vends 
through gaping streets. 1895 Daily News 19 Mar. 7/7 He 
saw defendant acting as a hawker.. He asked him if he had 
a licence, when he produced a pedlar's licence. .A hawker is 
a man who travels about selling goods with a horse and cart 
or van. A pedlar carries his goods himself. .The cost of a 
pedlar's licence is 5$., and is granted by the police. Hawkers' 
licences are granted by the Inland Revenue, and cost 2/. 

fig. a 1683 Oldham Wks. $ Rem. (1686) 26 The Churches 
Hawkers in Divinity, Who 'stead of l^ace ; and Ribbons, 
Doctrine cry. 1855 Tennvson Maud 1. x. iii, This broad- 
brim'd hawker of holy things. 

b. A horse used in hawking goods. 

1719 D'Urfev Pills IV. 13 On Pads, Hawkers, Hunters, 
on Higlers and Racers. 

Hence Hawker v. intr., to act as a hawker; 
whence Hawkering ppl. a. 

1678 Butler Hud. 111. iii. 620 [He] was implacable and 
auker'd To all that Interlop'd, and Hawker'd. 1682 Old- 
ham Sat. to friend .Wks. (Bell) 221 They are forced to ply 
For jobs of hawkering divinity. 

Hawker, obs. form of Hooker, a small vessel. 

Hawkery (h^'kari). nonce-wd. [f. Hawk 
sb. } : cf. rookery, and see -ery.] A place where 
hawks are kept. 

183a L. Hunt Sir R, Esher (1850) 35 Lord Berkeley had 
proposed to shew them a hawkery of his in the neighbour- 
hood. 

Hawkey, hawMe (h§'ki). Sc. and iwrlh. dial. 
[Of same origin as Hawked a.' 1 , with denominative 
-ie, -y, as in blacky, brownie, etc.] 'A cow, pro- 
perly one with a white face ; often used as a general 
name for a cow or an affectionate name for a 
favourite cow* (Jam,). 

1724 Rams v Gent. Sheph. 11. iii, Nae mair the hawkeys 
I shalt thou milk. 1785 Burns Colter's Sat. Nt. xi, The 
soupe their only Hawkie does afford. 1893 Nortkumbld. 
Gloss., Hawkie, a white-faced cow. Also a general pet- 
name for the cow. 

< Hawkey, hawkie, var. Hockey. 

Hawking (h§-kirj), vbl. sb* [f. Hawk vJ] 
1. The sport or practice of chasing birds or small 
, animals by means of trained hawks. 

c 1374 Chaucer Troylus in. 1^79. c 1375 Barbour Troy- 
bk. 1. 279 Quhar-throw of halkinge ande of hunttnge Ha- 
boundauly thar hade be kynge. 1-1489 Caxton Sonnes of 
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HAWKING. 

Aymon iv. 120 Tbeyr fader was a hawkyng vppon the ryver. | 
a 1533 Lo. Bern'ers Huon xii. 35 Desyryng me to rydt with 
hym an hawkynge. 1596 Shaks. Tarn. Shr. Induct. IU 45 
Dost thou loue hawking? 1660 H. Aois Fannaticks Mite 
7 He runs not to Hawkings nor Huntiogs. 1841 Lane 
Anib. Nts. 1. 126 Hunting and hawking were common and 
favourite diversions of the Arabs. 

fig. 161 1 Dekker Roaring Cirle Wks. 1873 III. 166 
What dost thou go a hawking after me? 

2. atirib. and Comb. Relating to or used in hawk- 
ing, as hawking-bag, costume, -gauntlet, -glove-, 
language, -pole, -pouch, spaniel. 

1598 Flokio, Falconiera, a faulkners bagge, a hauking 
poucb. 1622 Drayton Poly-olb. xx t The falconers take their 
hawking-poles in hand. 1654 Whitlock Zootomia 185 His 
Tongue is not acquainted with tbe hawking Dialect. 1656 
S. Holla no Zara (1719) 52, I can seclude <£olus and his ( 
Sons in a Hawking-bag. 1676 Loud. Gaz. No. 1124/4 A 
large well made Hawking-Spaniel. 1823 Scott Quentin D. 
ii, A hawking gauntlet on his left hand, though he carried 
no bird. 1841 Elphinstone Hist. Ind. II. 255 JBehram took 
advantage of Akber's absence on a hawking party. 1888 
Miss Braddon Fatal Three 1. i, The Chelsea lady was in 
hawking costume. 

Hawking, ///• a. 1 [f. Hawk + -ing*.] 
That hawks j addicted to the sport of hawking. 
In Shaks. i6oi f 'hawk-like, keen' (Schmidt). 

1601 Shaks. Airs Will 1. L 105 His arched browes, his 
hawking eie. 1601 Cornwallyes Ess. xxii, Me tbinkes a 
drunken Cobler, and a meere hawking Gentleman ranks 
equally. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. IV. 770 His sarcastic 
remarks on tbe hunting, hawking boors. 

Hawking, vbl. sbs. and ///. adjs? and 3 ; see 
nnder Hawk v. 2 and 3. 

Hawkish (hg-kij), a. [f. Hawk sb.* + -ish.] 
Somewhat of the nature or appearance of a hawk. 

1841 Carlyle Misc % (1857) IV. 245 Of temper most ac- 
cipitral, hawkish, aquiline, not to say vulturish. 2859 H. 
Kingsley G. Hamlyn I. vi. 64 She . .was now too fierce and 
hawkish looking, though you would still call her handsome. 

Hawkit, Sc. var. of Hawked*. 

Haw*k-like, a. Like a hawk, or like that of 
a hawk. 

c 1611 Chapman Iliad xxn. 121 Who, hawk-like, ayres 
swiftest passenger That holds a timorous dove in cbace [etc.]. 
1775 G.White Selbome xliiL 109 This species may be easily 
distinguished from the common buzzard by its bawk-like 
appearance. 189a Alas. H. Ward D. Grieve I. 6 With a 
sudden hawk-like gesture. .she tried to get hold of it. 

Hawk-moth. A moth of the family Sphin- 
gidse or Sphingina ; a sphinx- moth ; so called from 
their manner of flight, which resembles the hover- 
ing and darting of a hawk. There are many genera , 
and species, as Death's-head h. t Elephant h., 
Humming-bird h., Privet h. : see these words. ' 

1785 M. M artin {title\ The Aurelian's Vade M ecum ; con- | 
taining . . Catalogue of Plants affording Nourishment to 
Butterflies, Hawk-motbs. .and Moths in the state of Cater- 
pillars. 1847 Carpenter Zool. § 707 The larvae of the 
Hawk-Moths have always sixteen feet. 1851 Medlock tr. 
Sc/wedler's Zool. 565 Lepidopterous insects are . . ranked 
as Butterflies, Moths, and Sphinges or bawk-motbs. 

Hawk-nose. A nose curved like a hawk's 
beak ; an aquiline nose. 

1533 Uoall Flowers Lat. Speakyng 192 (R.) Crokyng or 
bowyng inwarde, like as the bil . . of an bauke, and such 
we call in scorne or derision hauke-noses. 1611 Cotgr. s.v. 
Nez, A high-raisd, or hawke, nose. 1680 Lond. Gaz. No. 
1544/4 A Dapple Grey Mare . . seven years old, a Hawk 
Nose. 1889 Browning Imperante Aug. 122 Those sparkling 
eyes beneath their eyebrows* ridge (Each meets each, and 
the hawk-nose rules between). 

Haw k-nosed, a. Having a nose curved like 
a hawk's beak. 

1530 Palsgr. 315/1 Hawknosed, becqu. 1662 J. DAviEstr. 
Olearius* Voy. Ambass. 271 He was. .somewhat Hawk- 
nos'd, as most of the Persians are. 1837 * I RV1NG Capt. 
BoRuer'i.'/e 111. 120 A fierce, game-looking set of fellows; 
tall and hawk-nosed, and very much resembling the Crows. 

Hawk-Owl. A name given to : a. The Short- 
eared Owl, Asio brachyotus. b. The Day-owl, 
Surnia ulula or funerea. Both so called from 
their smaller heads, and habit of seeking their food 
during the day. 

»743-5i G. Eowabds Nat. Hist. Birds 62 The Little 
Hawk Owl. This Bird is rather bigger than a Sparrow- 
Hawk. 1802 G. Montagu Ornith. Diet. (1833) 242 The j 
Hawk Owl comes to us in October. 1812 A. Wilson Amer. 
Ornith. VI. 64 Hawk Owl . . This is another inhabitant of 
both continents.. a connecting link between the Hawk and 
Owl tribes. 1856 Knight Cycl. Nat. Hist. IV. 026 Surnia 
funerea.. it hunts frequently in the day-time. The smaller 
head, .combined with these habits, have obtained for it tbe 
name of Hawk-Owl. 

Haw'k's-beard. A book-name for the genus 
Crepis of composite plants, allied to the hawk- 
weeds. 

1806 J. Galpine Brit. Bot. § 347 Crepis, hawksbeard. 
1861 Miss Pratt Flower. PI. II 1. 180. 

Hawk's bell, hawk-bell. A small spherical 
bell, for fastening on the leg of a hawk'. 

[1468 in Rogers Agric. <$• Prices 111. 557/2, 2 hawks' bells.] 
1483 Act 1 Rich. Ill, c. 12 That no merchaunt Straungier. . 
brynge into this Real me ..belles except haukes belles [etc.]. 
i486 Bk. St. Albans Diij (heading), Of hawkys Bcllys. .OfT 
spare hawke bellis ther is chooce and lyttill of charge of 
thaym. 1622 Drayton Poly-olb. xx, The trembling fowl 
that hear the jigging hawk-bells ring. 1777 Robertson 
/fist. Amer. (1778) I. 11. 93 They received from them 
hawks-bells, glass beads or othtr baubles. 1832 Westm. 
Rev. XVI. 132 Beads and hawk-bells, ^35 W. Iryino 



132 

Crayon Misc. (1840) 298 Morris-dancers, gaily dressed up 
with ribands and bawks'-bells. 

Hawk's-bill. 

1. (Also hawk's-bill turtle.) A species of turtle, 
Chelone imbricaia, having a month resemhling the 
beak of a hawk, inhabiting the Indian Ocean and 
the warmer parts of the Atlantic, and furnishing the 
tortoiseshell of commerce. Also Hawkbill. 

1657 R. Ligon Barbadoes (167 3) 4 The Loggerhead Turtle, 
and the Hawks bill Turtle, of which sorts, the latter is the 
best. 1697 Dampier Voy. 1. 103 The Hawksbill Turtle is 
the least kiod ; they are so called because their mouths 
[resemble] the Bill of a Hawk : On the backs of these 
Hawksbill Turtle grows that Shell which is so much 
esteem'd for making Cabinets, Combs [etc]. 1712 E. Cooke 
Voy. S. Sea 20 There is Plenty of Tortoises, or Turtle, but 
not very good to eat, being a sort of Hawksbill. 1892 
Ckatnb. Jrnl. 14 May 318/2 The thirteen plates of tortoise- 
shell on the carapace of tbe bawk's-bill tortoise. 

2. Part of the striking action of a clock. 

187c Knight Diet. Mech., Hawk's bill, a catch- piece 
attached to a vibrating arm, which acts as a detent in the 
rack of the striking part of a clock, and assists in effecting 
the proper number of strokes. 

3. (Seequot.) 

1708 Phil. Trans. XXVI. 78 GryfihiUs, the Hawk's Bill, 
or Ague-sbell. 

Hawk's eye. Also hawk-eye. 

1. The eye of a hawk ; hence, a sharp or keen 
eye like a hawk's. 

1684 Otway Atheist iv. i, A plague of her Hawk's Eyes ! 
1687 Congreve Old Bach, u i, I have a Hawk's Eye at a 
Woman's Hand. 1833 Tennyson Poems 119 Your hawk- 
eyes are keen and bright. 1884 Spurgeon in Sword <y 
Trowel July 338 There are persons in the world who seem 
to have hawks eyes where anything evil is concerned. 

2. A name given to some species of plover, as 
the golden plover and the black-bellied plover. 

1813 A. Wilson Amer. Omith.VW. 42 It is said, that at 
Hudson's Bay it [tbe black-bellied plover] is called the 
Hawk's-eye 00 account of its brilliancy. 

Hawkweed (h^kjwid). [transl. of L. hiera- 
cium = Gr. Upa/aov, f. tipa£ hawk, falcon ; but the 
ancient application of the name was different (see 
Liddell and Scott).] The common name for plants 
of the large genus Hieracium (N.O. Composite). 

Also sometimes loosely applied to other yellow-flowered 
composites, 2&Seneciohieracifoliits,Picrishieracioides, and 
tbe geous Crepis {Bastard Hawkweed). 

[e 1000 Sax. Leechd. II . 56 Hafocwyrt on hluttrum ealod.] 
156a Turner Herbal 11. 14 b, The nature of Hawke wede is 
to coule and partly to binde. 1507 Geraroe Herbal 11. 
xxxii. 232 Haukeweede is also a kmde ofSuccorie. 1794. 
M artvn Rousseau s Bot. xxvi. 381 Hieracium or Hawkweed 
is a numerous geous of this order. 1806 J. Galpine Brit. 
Bot. 340 Picris hieracioides, hawkweed ox-tongue. 1849 
Kingsley Misc., N. Devon 1 1. 281 Crumbling rocks, fes- 
tooned with heath, and golden hawkweed. 

Hawky (h§ki), a> [f. Hawk jJ.t + -Y.] Of 
the nature of a hawk ; greedy as a hawk. 

1732 Ellis PracU Farmer 98 in Britten Old Country 
was. (E. D. S.\ [Gravel is] of a hawky voracious nature. 

Hawky (h^-ki), a. 2 nonce-wd. [f. Hawk v .3] 
Characterized by hawking. 

1866 Carlvle Remin. 11. 204 Speech of the most haggly, 
hawky, pinched and meagre kind. 

Hawle, ohs. form of Hail sbl 

fHawIer. Obs. [f. hawle, Hall sb. + -er ; cf. 
Hallier 2.] The keeper or steward of a hall. 

C1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xxx. 136 A kyog es porter, 
anober hawler, anober cbaumberlayne. 

Hawling(e, var. Halling Obs., tapestry. 

Eawm h^m), v. dial. [Etymol. unknown.] 
inir. To move about awkwardly ; to lounge. 

1847-78 Halltwell, Haunt,, to lounge about. Leic. Ibid., 
Hawming, awkwardness. Line. 1877 N. IV. Line. Gloss., 
Hawttt, to move about awkwardly. 1880 Tennyson North. 
Cobbler iv, Guzzlia' an' soakin' an* smoakin' an' hawmin' 
about i' the laanes. 

Hawm(e, obs. forms of Haulm. 

Hawmbel, -ble, etc., obs. ff. Amble, etc. 

tEawmed, a. Obs. [Derivation doubtful. 

It may possibly be f . hanm, haxvm, Hame sb? \ of the collar 
of a horse) as resembling them in their curvature. Another 
suggestion is f. hawm, Haulm + -eo 2 : in allusion to the 
prominent joints or frequent crookedness of jointed stalks.] 

Of legs : Bandy, curved. 

1610 Holland Camdeti's Brit. 1. 530 Tbe diuels of Crow- 
land with their, .crooked and hawm'd legs [vncis crnribus\. 

Hawmed, haumed, ? corrupt form of Himet, 
Humette\ 

1572 Bossewell Armorie 111. 14 b, The Hawmed in this 
Cole armour, is a manifeste demonstration of buriall, and is 
an aunciente token in Armorie. 160a Carew Cornwall 
(181 1 ) 373 He. .beareth, a, a cross haumed s. 

t Hawm-legged, a. Obs. Also haume-. 
[See Hawmed a.j Bandy-legged, bow-legged. 

1608 lVithals x Diet. 286 That is hawme legged 1 1634 
haume-legged], legges turned outward (as some say) that 
hath a paire of left legges, valgus. 

Hawse (h§z; , sb. 1 Naul. Forms : 5-7 halse, 
6 haulse, 7 hause (houlse, 8 harse), 6- hawse. 
[A phonetic spelling of 16th c. liaise, haulse, app. 
a. ON. hdls neck (cf. Halse sb?), Jig. part of the 
forecastle or how of a ship or boat, also, the front 
sheet or tack of a sail, the end of a rope, etc.] 

1» That part of the bows of a ship in which the 
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hawse-holes are cut for the cables to pass through ; 
hence, sometimes, in plural, the hawse-holes them- 
selves. 

1497 Naval A cc. Hen. VII (1896) 313, Jj peces of tymbre 
for the halse of the seyd ship. 1567 G. Fenner in Hakluyt 
Voy. (1589) 147 We cut our cable at the hawse. 1582 N. 
LiCHKFiELO tr. Castanhedas Cone. E. Ind. Ixiv. 130 To let 
slippe their Gabells by thcyr Ualsis. a 1608 Sir F. Vere 
Comm. 28 After many attempts to wind up the anchor I was 
forced to cut cable in the haulse. 1627 Capt. Smith Sea- 
man's Grant, ii. 10 The Hauses are those great round holes 
before, vnder the Beak-head, where commanly is used the 
Cables when you come to an Anchor, the bold or high 
Hause is the best 1633 T. James Voy. 46 Our Cables froze 
in the hawse. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey) s. v., A Bold 
Hawse, is when the Hole is lofty above Water. 1748 
Anson^s Voy. in. iv. 330 We were in a leaky ship, with three 
cables in our hawses. 1842 F. Cooper Jack o Lantern I. 
140 Two men appeared near the Knight-heads .. lookiog at 
the vessel's hawse. 

+ 2. A cable, a hawser. Obs. 

1598 Florio, Alzana..*. halse or cable to draw a bote or 
ship wit hall [1611 A Izaniere . .a halse or halsier in a ship]. 
a 1642 Sir W. Monson Naval Tracts in. 17041 346/1 Cat- 
holes are over tbe Ports in the Gun-Room . . to heave the 
Ship a stern by a Cable, or Hause. 

3. The space between the head of a vessel at 
anchor and the anchors, or a little beyond the 
anchors, esp. in phr. athwart (f thwart) the hawse 
(cf. athwart-hawse, s.v. Athwabt C), to cross the 
hawsu, etc. AlsoySg". 

1630 J. Taylor (Water P.) Brave Sea-jight Wks. in. 39/1 
In the darke night they might haue chained two or three 
Frigots together, and turniog tbem vpon them, vpon the 
Ebbe, thwart their hawse, might much haue eudangered 
them. 1665 Sia T. Herbert Trav. (1677) 332 Both fell foul 
one anothers boulses, through which mischance her bolt sprit 

fave our mizen shrouds a [etc.]. 1666 Lond. Gaz. No. 21/4 
Ie fell thwart the Man of Wars Halse. 1667 Ibid. No. 160/4 
The Vice Admiral, .intended then to cross the Hause. 171* 
E. Cooke Voy. S. Sea 350 Then I lay a-th wart the Enemy's 
Harse. 1833 M arrvat P. Simple xxxv, Nothing would suit 
Nelson but this four-decked ship ; so we crossed the hawse 
of about six of tbem, and . . were abreast of her. 1850 
Reaqe Love me little (Ward) ix. 112 * There are mischief- 
makers behind \ ' Ay ? . . I'll teach them to come across my 
hawse*. 1867 Smyth Sailor's IVord-bk. s.v., If a vessel 
drives at her anchors into the hawse of another she is said 
to 4 foul the hawse * of the vessel riding there ; hence the 
threat . . * If you foul my hawse, I'll cut your cable '. 

4. ' The situation of the cables before the ship's 
stem, when she is moored with two anchors out 
from forward, one on the starboard, and the other 
on the port bow' (Smyth Sailor's Word-bk. 1867). 
b. Phr. Clear hawse y when both cables lead directly 
(without crossing) to their respective anchors. 
Foul, open hawse (see quots.). f Full hawse, with 
all the cable run oat (obs.). To clear the hawse \ 
fresh {freshen) the hawse (see quots.). Cross, 
elbow, round turn in the hawse (see quot. 1881, 
and Elbow sb. 2 e). 

J S97 J* Payne Royal Exch. 33 The ship on hull, the 
helme on lee, full hawse in tumbling roades. 1706 Pnillii s 
(ed. Kersey), Burning in the Hawse, is when the Cable 
endures an extraordinary Stress. Clearing the Hawse, is 
the untwisting of two Cables, which being let out at 
two several Hawses, are wound about one another. Riding 
upon the Hawse, is when any weighty Substance falls 
directly before the Hawse, orliesacrossit. 1727-51 Chambers 
Cycl. s.v., Fresh the Hawse when there is reason to suspect 
the cable may be fretted in those holes, they veer out 
a little, to^ let another part endure tbe stress. .Freshing 
the hawse is also used wnea new pieces are laid upon the 
cable in the hawse. 1748 Anson s s Voy. 11. i. 116 These., 
gusts make it difficult for ships .. to keep a clear hawse 
when anchored. 1788 Chambers' Cycl., Hawse, foul, im- 
plies that the cables lie across the stern, or bear upon each 
other, so as to be rubbed or chafed by the motion of the 
vessel. 1794 fi t '&S in g$ Seamanship II. 254* When a ship 
at her moorings has her cables lead strait to her anchors, 
without crossing, she is said to ride with an open hawse. 1881 
Hamersly Naval Encycl. s.v., If from an open hawse a ship 
swings 180° she hrings a cross in the hawse, a second half 
swing in the same direction makes an elbow, a third, a round 
turn, a fourth, a round turn and an elbow, and so on. 

5. alt rib. and Comb., as hawse-bag, -block, 
-bolster, -box, - boxing, -buckler ; hawse-fallen 
pa.pple., hawse-full a., hawse-hook, -timber: 
see quots. ; hawse-wood = hawse-timber. Also 
Hawse-hole, -piece, -pipe, -plug. 

181 9 Pantologia s.v., * Hawse -bags, are bags of canvas 
made tapering, and stuffed full of oakum . . to prevent the 
sea from washing in at these [hawse] holes. 1867 Smyth 
Sailor's Word-bk. , * Hawse-blocks , bucklers, or pieces of 
wood made to fit over the hawse-holes when at sea, to back 
the hawse-plugs. *Hawscbolsters, planks above and below 
the hawse-holes. Also, pieces of canvas stuffed with oakum 
and roped round, for plugging when tbe cables arc bent. 
c i860 H. Stuart Seaman s Catech. 55 The *hawsc boxes, 
or deck pipe. 1867 Smyth Sailors Word-bk., Hawse-bo.x, 
or Naval Hood, pieces of plank bolted outside round each 
of the hawse-boles, to support the projecting part of the 
hawse-pipe. 188 1 Hamersly Naval Encycl., * Hawse- 
Boxing . .was foroierly a projection left upoo the hawse- 
timbers in the wake of tbe hawse-holes. 1867 Smyth 
Sailor's Word-bk., * Hawse-bucklers, plugs of wood to fit 
the hawse-holes, and hatches to bolt over, to keep the sea 
from spurting in. Ibid. 373 To ride hawse-fallen, is when 
the water breaks into the hawse in a rough sea, driving all 
before it. 1692 Capt. Smith's Seaman's Gram. 1. xvi. 81 
To Ride * Hawse-full, is wben in a rough Sea the Water 
breaks into the Hawses. 1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk. 
373 Riding hawse-full, pitching bows under. e 1850 
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Rudim. Navig. (Weale) 123 * Hawse-hook, the breast-hook 
over the hawse-holes. 1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk., 
* Hawse-timbers, the upright timbers in the bow, bolted on 
each side of the stem, in which the hawse-holes are cut. 

Hawse, sb.' A , var. of Hause. 

t Hawse, v. Obs. Also 6 hause, 6-7 halse, 
7 haulse. [a. F. hausser, in 16th c. hatilser,OV. 
halcier, haucier (12th c.) = Pr. alsar, ausar, It. 
alzare, Sp. alzar :— late L. type *altiare, f. altus 
high. For the initial h in Fr. see Haut ; and cf. 
Hance v.] trans. To raise, exalt, hoist. 

c 1500 Melusine xxiv. 166 He made to be haused a lytel 
galyote out of the grete galeye with viii hores. 1513 More 
Rich. ///, Wks. 62/1 Euery thing was hawsed aboue the 
mesure : amercementes turned into fines, fines into raun- 
somes. 1548 Hall Chron., Rich. Ill, irb, Halsed up 
their sailes. 1600 Holland Livy xxv. xxv. 568 Bomilcar 
..having sea-roume, halsed up sailes. 

Hence + Hawse^.3 Obs., exaltation, enhancement. 

c 1475 Partenay 498 Puttyng my hole hert. .and thought 
ay To your honour, hawse, and encrese also. 

Hawse, var. of Halse sb. and z\ 2 

Ha'wse-hole. Naut. A cylindrical hole, of 
which there are two in the bows of a vessel, for the 
cable to run throngh. Phr. To enter (come, creep, 
get in) by the hawse- holes : to enter the service at 
the lowest grade, to rise from before the mast. 

1664 E. Bushnell Compl. Shipwright 8 Provided thai 
the Kails., fall not fowl of the halshols. 1748 Anson's 
Voy. lit. iv. 330 We made a great quantity of water through 
our hawse-holes. < 1803 Phil. Trans. XC1II. 321 This., 
accident was owing to the hawse-holes being extremely 
large and low, the hawse-plugs not being in, and the holes 
being pressed under water by a crowd of sail on the ship. 
1833 Marrvat P. Simple xvii, Working my way up as 
regularly as one who gels in at the hawsehole and crawls 
aft to the cabin windows. 1894 C. N. Robinson Brit. 
Fleet 141 Very few captains and flag-officers came in at the 
hawsenoles. 

Ha*wse-piece. Naut. One of the timbers of 
a ship through which a hawse-hole is cut ; one of 
the timbers which compose the bow of a vessel and 
whose sides look fore and aft. 

1680 Lond. Gaz. No. 1526/4 The Adventure Pink, Dogger 
built.. new Hawse pieces. 1769 Falconer Diet. Marine 
(1789), Ecubiers .. also ihe hawse-pieces, through which 
those holes are cut. C1850 Rudim. Navig. (Weale) 123 
Hawse-Nieces, the timbers which form the bow of the ship, 
whose sides stand fore and alt, or nearly so ; that is, parallel 
to the middle line of the ship. 

Ha*wse-pipe. Naut. A cast-iron pipe fitted 
into a hawse-hole to prevent the cable from abrad- 
ing the wood. 

1865 Comh. Mag. Apr. 46s The chain attached to the 
anchor, and made fast through a hawse -pipe to the bow or 
forepart of the vessel, acts as a pivot on which it swings. 
1888 Daily News 16 Feb. 2/7 Abbey Home, .left this morn- 
ing for Dover Harbour, with hawse- pipe broken. 

Ha*WSe-pltlg. Naut. A ping made to fit 
into the hawse-pipe to prevent water from entering. 

1627 Cart. Smith Seaman* s Gram, ii. 10 They [use] a 
Hause-plug at Sea. 1803 [see Hawse- hole]. 1886 J. M. 
Caulfeild Seamanship Notes 8 When.. heavy weather [is] 
expected, .hawse-plugs [should be] put in. 

Hawser (hg'zzx). Naut. Forms : 4 hauceour, 
hauucour,haucer,(5^ww.anwser),5-8hatiser, 
6 halsor, 6-9 halser , haulser , ( 7 haurser , harser, 
-or, hasar, 7-8 hasser), 5- hawser, [app. Anglo- 
Fr. hauceour, f. OF. haucier to Hawse, hoist ; in 
reference to the original purpose of a hawser. Cf. 
obs. F. hausser te, haulser^e ' the drawing, or haling 
of Barges, or great Boats vp a riuer hy the force of 
men ashore ' (Cotgr.) from same source. Evidently 
from an early period associated in form and sense 
with Hawse sb. 1 : cf. sense 1 b, and Hawse sb.' 1 2.] 

1. A large rope or small cable, in size midway 
between a cable and a tow-line, between 5 and 10 
inches in circumference ; used in warping and 
mooring ; in large ships now made of steel. 

1338 MS. Sacrist's Roily Durham, Item j cabilus magnus 
xl cubitorum. Item j hauceour xxx cubitorum. 1355-6 
Ibid., Item j hauueour el j alia corda. 1373 in Riley Lond. 
Mem. (1868) 369, 2 haucers pour boyropes, 2 tou ropes, 3 
werpropes. 1465 Mann. Househ. Exp. 200 An anwser 
weymg iij. stone, viij. li. 1485-6 Naval Acc. Hen. VII 
(1896) 18 Cables of sundrie sortes vj, Caggyng cable j, 
Hauserj. ibid. 36 Hawsers for the botes taklt iiij. 1592-3 
Act 35 Eliz.c 8 Preamb., Cables, Halsors,and Cordage. 1615 
Chapman Odyss. 11. 609 With well-wreath'd halsers hoise 
Their white sails. 1697 Dampier Voy. (1729) I. 46 Ships., 
have a Hasar or Rope ready to send one end ashore. 1745 
P. Thomas Jrnl. Anson's Voy. 178 We . . carry'd out two 
Hawsers and Anchors to heave the Ship off. 1831 Tre- 
lawny Adv. Younger Son I. 230 He desired me to make 
fast a halser .. to the ring-bolts of her hob-stays. 1855 
Singleton Virgil II. 393 Saturnia snaps the halser. 1871 
Tyndall Fragm. Sc. (1879) I. vi. 205 With three huge 
hawsers the ship's stern was made fast. 

b. Used by confusion for Hawse sb.l 3. 

1684 Otway Atheist 11. i, Laying your self at wart my 
Harser. 1787 Sir J. Hawkins Johnson 443 note. A har?e 
. . in great danger of running, as they call it, athwart the 
hawser and of oversetting. 

2. Comb., as hawser-fashion adv., hawser-like 
adj. ; hawser-bend, a kind of hitch or knot ; 
hawser-clamp, a gripper for a hawser to prevent 
its veering out (Knight Diet. Mech. 1875) ; f haw- 
ser-hole « Hawse-hole ; hawser-laid a., made 
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I of three or four strands laid up into one ; f haw- 
ser-work, towing. 

1793 Smeaton Edystofte L. 197 A rope laid *hawser 
fashion is a rope consisting of any number of yarns accord- 
ing to the strength required, which divided into three 
strands, and each being twisted equally, are prepared to be 
laid into a rope. 180a Mitchell in Naval Chron. VII. 52 
Daley was looking out at the *hawser-hole. 1769 Falconer 
Diet. Marine (1789) s.v. Ropes, Ropes are either cable- 
laid or *hawser-Iaid. ri86o H. Stuart Seaman's -Catech. 

1 52 When three cablets are laid up together, it is called 
' hawser-laid ' rope. 1875 Beoford Sailor's Pocket Bk. x. 

! (ed. 2) 360 Running rigging is hawser-laid, right-handed. 
1675 tr. Camden's Hist. Ehz. ill. (1688) 411 The seamen, 
whom he encouraged at their *Halser-work. 

Hawslock: see Halse sb. 6. 

Hawson, obs. form of Hausen. 

Hawt e, obs. ff. H aught ; var. Haut v. Obs. 

Hawtane, -en, var. Hautain a. Obs. 

Hawtere, obs. form of Altar. 

Hawthorn (hj-jpm). Forms : 1 hasu-, hasa- 
tforn, 3 hawg-, 4 ha2porn,4-6 hau-, haweporn, 
-thorne, (7 hathorn;, 5- hawthorn. 0. 1 hses-, 
haesuporn, 5 heiporne, 6 hai-, haythorne. [OE. 
haga-, hsegu-, h&gporn, f. haga Haw sb. 1 + pom 
Thorn. Cf. MDu. hagedorn, Dn.haagdoorn, MHG. 
hage x ri)dorn, hagdom (Ger. hagedorn), ON. hag- 
porn (Sw. hagtorn, Da. hagetoru).'] 

1. A thorny shrub or small tree, Cratatgus Oxya- 
cantha, N.O. Rosacea, extensively used for forming 
hedges ; the White-thorn. It bears white, and, in 
some varieties, red or pink blossom (called ' may *) ; 
its fruit, the haw, is a small round dark red berry. 
(Also extended to other species of Cratxgus.) 

a 800 Erfurt Gloss. 19 Alba spina, ha^udorn. £950 
Lindisf. Gosp. Matt. vii. 16 HueSer somnrgas..of haga- 
Sornum fic-beamas. 13. . Guy IVarw. (A.) 4532 piderward 
sir Gij him drou5, And loked vnder an hawe-porn D0U3. 
13.. Gaw. ^ Gr. Knt. 744 pe hasel & be ha3-f>orne. 1377 
Lahul. P. PI. B. xvi. 173 A man . . As hore as an hawe- 
thorne. c 1450 Merlin 681 A hussh . .of white hawthorne full 
of floures. 163a Milton L* Allegro 68 And every shepherd 
tells his tale Under the hawthorn in Ihe dale. 1657 R. Licon 

I Barbadoes (2673) 2 Nor aay tree bigger than a small Hathorn. 
1728-46 Thomson Spring^ The hawthorn whitens. 1846 J. 
Baxter Libr. Pract. Agric. (ed. 4) 1 1. 317 The Hawthorn 
is justly considered the best plant for hedges. 

/3. a 700 Epinal Gloss. 19 Alba spina, haejuthorn. £725 
Corpt4S Gloss. 1x4 Alba spina, hea[5o]5orn. £iooo Seuc. 
Leechd. 11. 54 Haegbornes blostman. 14.. Voc. in Wr- 
Wiilcker 572/45 Cinus, an haythorne & an hawe. 1573 
Tusser Huso, xxxiv. (1878) 76 The box and bay, Haithorne 
and prim, for clothes trim. 1584 R. Scot Discov. Witchcr. 
xii. xviii. (1886) 218 Haythorne, otherwise white[t]horne 
gathered on Maie daie. 1688 R. Holme Armoury 11 1. 386/2 

. Before., finding out of the Needle., our Fore-fathers are said 
to make use of an Hay-thorn, or a Thorn Prick. 

2. Angling. Short for hawthorn-jly. 

1884 Sknior in Fisheries Exhib. Lit. II. 399 The Gran- 
nom, Yellow-dun, Hawthorn, and Sedge. 

3. attrib. and Comb., as hawthorn bough, bud, 
bush, hedge, etc. ; hawthorn china, a kind of 
Oriental porcelain, in which the decoration re- 
presents flowering branches of the Japanese plum- 
tree in white on a dark blue ground ; hawthorn- 

' fly, a small black fly appearing on hawthorn-bushes 
when the leaves first come out ; an artificial imita- 
tion of this fly used by anglers ; hawthorn-gros- 
beak, the hawfinch v ? U.S.) ; hawthorn pattern, 

' a pattern in which the hawthorn is represented in 

i flower ; the pattern used in hawthorn china. Also 

I Hawthorn-tree. 

13.. [see 1]. c 1386 Chaucer Knt.'s T. 650 Were it of 
wodebynde or hawethorn [Lansdowne heiborne] leues. 1433 
Jas. 1, Kingis Q. xxxi, And so with treis set Was all the 
place, and hawthorn hegis knet. 1590 Shaks. Mids. N.ux. 
1.4 This greene plot shall be our stage, this hauthorne brake 
I our tyring house. 1653 Walton Angler iv. 116 You may 
• also make the hawthorn-flie, which is all black and not big, 
hut very small, the smaller the better. Ibid. 118 The smal 
black fly, or hawthorn fly is to be had on any Hawthorn 
hush, after the leaves be come forth. 1770 Goldsm. Des. 
I Fill. 13 The hawthorn bush, with seats beneath the shade, 
j For talking age and whispering lovers made. 1890 Dorothea 
I Gerahd Lady Baby 1. viii. 187 The hedges were strung with 
pearls of hawthorn-buds. 1892 A. T. Fisher Rod $ River 
177 The Hawthorn-fly . .at times proves so good a killer that 
I have placed it on the list. 1896 Daily Neivs 5 May 7/3 
The characteristic of the^ Sakura silks is the design of 
Japanese plum hlossom with a fine and delicate tracery of 
stems, very similar to the * hawthorn ' pattern familiar upon 
china. 

Hence Hawthorned a., furnished or planted with 
' hawthorns. Hawthorny a., characterized by haw- 
thorns, redolent of the scent of hawthorn blossom. 

1831 Fr. A. Kemble Jrnl. in Ree. Girlhood ^(1878) HI. 42 
Read one of Miss Mitford's hawthorny sketches out of ' Our 
Village ' .. they always carry one in fresh air and green 
fields. 1885 W. P. Breed Aboard $ Abroad 21 A narrow 
path, with high hawthorned inclosures on each hand. 

Hawthorn-tree. = Hawthorn i. 

C1290 «S\ Eng. Leg. I. 350/185 Onder an haw3born- [v.r. 
ha3born-] treo. 156a Turner Herbal 11. 73 b, Our haw thorn 
tre leseth hys leues euery yere. 1786 Boswell Tqnr 
Hebrides 27 Aug., There is a hawthorn-tree, which rises 
like a wooden pillar through the rooms of the castle. 1876 
Mackav Poems, Seer. Hawthorn i, O thou snow-white 
hawthorn tree ! 

Comb. 1787 Best Angling (ed. 2) 99 The Thorn or Haw- 
thorn Tree fly. 
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t Haw-tree. Obs. [f. Haw sb* or 2 + trek.] 

1. The hawthorn. 

13.. Seuyn Sag. (W.) 90s Up to the hawe-tie he steghth. 
c 1325 Gloss. IV. de Biblesw. in Wright Voc. 162 Awe-tre 
[v.r. hawethenl,««£&r. 1388 Wyclif Dan. xiii. (Susanna) 54 
Vndur an haw tree. 1530 Palscb. 230/1 Hawe tree, espine 
blanche. 1370 Levins Manip. 46/37 An Haw tree, sentis. 

2. Applied by Hudson to the Whitebeam (Pyms 
Arid) and the Service tree {P. torminalis). 

1762 W. Huoson Flora Attgl. (1798) 214 Crataegus foliis 
cordatis .. wild Haw-tree or Service. 1879 Britten & 
Holland Plant-n. 

Hawur, var. of Hagher a. Obs., skilful. 
Hawvelle, var. Havel sb. 1 Obs. 
Hawves, rare obs. pi. of Half sb. 
Hax, obs. form of Ax. 

c 1475 Voe. in Wr.-Wulcker 807/17 Hec seeuris, a hax. 
Haxter, variant of Hackster, Obs. 
Haxyn^ ashen, obs. plur. of Ash. 

1515 PHton Churchw. Acc. (Som. Rec. Soc.) 68 For ye 
ledde haxyn. .iiii*. iiii d . 

Hay (h*? 1 ), sbA Forms : 1 hies, his, hes, 
(heis, hoes), 2-4 hei, 3-7h,ey(e,4hai, 4-5 hey^e, 
4-7 haye, 5 hei;(e, heygh, heey, 6-7 haie, 4- 
hay. [Com. Tent. : OE. hleg, htg, hig, = OS. 
hotiwi, (MLG. hoi, houwe, MDu. noy > hooi, hoey, 
Du. hooi), OHG. hewi, hotiwi (properly, nom. hewi, 
gen. houwes, MHG. hou, hou, houwe, G. heu), ON. 
hey (Sw., I)a. ho), Goth, hawi (gen. haujis) 
OTeut. *haujo m , app. an adj. used subst. = (that) 
which can be mowed, f. stem of vb. *hauw-, OE. 
heaw- to Hew, cut down, mow.] 

1. Grass cut or mown, and dried for use as fodder ; 
formerly (as still sometimes) including grass fit for 
mowing, or preserved for mowing. 

£825 Vesp. Psalter xxxvi{il. 2 Swe swe hej hreSlice 
adrugiafl. ^930 Lindisf. Gosp. John vi. 10 Uacs. .gacrs vel 
hei$ micil on cfeem styd. c 975 Ruskw. Gosp. Matt. vi. 30 
pan Jondes hoes baet to daege is and to mxrgen vel marnc 
bi3 in ofne sended. c 1000 Sax. Leechd. 111. 178 On .vi. 
nihtne monan do bonne his on bio bed. c 1205 Lav. 24441 
per com hey, \xx com gras. 138a Wvclif Mark vi. 39 He 
comaundide to hem, that thei schulden make alle men sitte 
lo mete aftir cumpenyes vpon greene hey. c X400 Three 
Kings Cologne 126 Seynt Elenc.founde pe same hei3e bat 
crist was leyde in yn be manger, c 1489 Caxton Sonnes of 
Aymon xx. 450 Ye be not worthe a botelle of heye. 1535 
Cove s dale 1 Kings xviii. 5 Go thorow the londe vnto all 
the welles of water & ryuers, yf happlye we maye finde hay. 
c 1645 Howell Lett. 1. 47 They leave it dry many dayes 
like Hey. 1725 Swift Lett. Wks. 1841 II. 575, I gave 
over all hopes of my hay.. for 1 reckoned the weather had 
ruined it. 1730-46 Thomson Autumn 1270 Amid the 
fragrant hay. 1830 Tennyson Owl L 9 Rarely smells the 
new-mown hay. 1897 Grant Allen in Strand Mag. Oct. 
404/1 Mice, shrews and lizards.. can conceal themselves, less 
easily than they were wont lo do in the long hay before the 
cutting. 

2. Burgundian or Burgundy hay, Lucerne, or 
Sainfoin: see Burgundy, Burgundian A. Camefs 
hay, an oriental grass or rush : see Camel 5. 

3. Phrases and Proverbs. To carry hay in one's 
horns : to be ill-tempered or dangerous (Lat. 
fxnwn habet in cornu, Horace ; from an ox apt 
to gore, whose horns were bound about with hay). 
To look for a needle in a bottle Jbundle) of hay : 
see Needle. To make hay : {a) lit., to mow grass 
and dry it by spreading it about and exposing it to 
the sun's heat ; (b) fig., to make confusion. To 
make hay of : to throw into confusion, turn topsy- 
turvy, upset. To make hay while the sun shines : 
to lose no time, to seize or profit by opportunities. 

'546 J- Heywood Prov. (1867) 6 Whan the sunne shinth 
make hay. 1648 Her rick Hesper., Oberon's^ Pal. (1869) 
176 He's sharpe as thorn, And fretfull carries hay in 's 
home. 1673 R. Head Canting Acad. 138 She .. was re- 
solv*d..to make Hay whilest the Sun shin'd. 1703 Maun- 
drell Journ. Jems. (1732) 144 No Hay being here made. 
1817 Mar. Edgeworth Rose, Thistle, etc. 1. h, Oh ! father, 
how you are making hay of my things ! 1886 Pall Mall G. 
9 June 3/2 Sussex made hay of the Gloucestershire bowling. 
1891 J. M. Dixon Diet. Idiomatic Eng. Phr. s.v.. Between 
hay and grass, in an unformed state ; hohble-de-hoy. 
F[amiliarJ. An Americanism, said of youths between boy- 
hood and manhood. 

4. attrib. and Comb. a. attributive, as hay-bottle, 
-bundle, -farm, -green, -grouml, -land, -market, 
-mead, -meadow, -month , - season , -stalk, - wisp; (used 
in the cultivation, carriage, storage, etc. of hay) 
hay -basket, -boat, -cart, -chamber, -crook, -hook, 
-knife, -press, -spade, -wagon, -wain, -yard. b. 
objective genitive (as name of a person, or of a 
mechanical contrivance), as hay-binder, -carter, 
-dryer, -farmer, -loader, -mower, -pitcher, -presser, 
-raker, -stacker, -tedder, -tier, -tosser. c. objective, 
as hay -binding, -carting, -pitching, -tedding, d. 
instrumental, as hay-fed pa. pple., hay-feed v. o. 
parasynthettc, as hay-coloured, -scented adjs. 

1726 Leoni tr. Albert?* Archil. I. 96/1 Your Cart .. 
Harrow, Yoke, * Hay. baskets and the like utensils. 1826-44 
Loudon Encycl. Agric. 384 The *hay-bi riding machine is 
an invention by Beck way for weighing and binding straw 
or hay. 18.. Whittier Countess, The heavy *hay-boats 
crawl. 1552 Huloet, *Haye bottell, foenuscnlnm. 1653 
H. More^«//Vt". Ath. in. vi. § 6 While he was making hay- 
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bottles in the barn. 1696-7 Act 8-9 Will. /If, c. 1 7 Preamh., 
•Hay Cartes and Straw Cartes which are dayly brought into 
and stand in a Street .. called the Hay-Markett. 1880 
Jefferies Gt. Estate 159 We entered the meadows, where 
the men were at haycart. 1705 Lond. Gaz. No. 4187/4 A.. 
House, with . . Barns, Stables, * Hay- Chambers, 1887 Daily 
News 20 July 6/x *Hay colour is the fashionable tint for the 
straw of rustic hats. 1641 Best Farm. Bks. (Surtees) 37 As 
for stackes. tbey..cutte them eaven downe to the bottome 
with an hey-spade made for that purpose ; but for pykes, 
they usually pull out the hey with *hey-crookes. 1634 VV. 
Wood New Eng. Prosp. 11865) 41 Very good arable 
grounds and * Hay -ground. 1688 R. Holme Armoury in. 
334/2 The *Hay Hook is.. for the pulling out of Hay made 
either in a Rick, Stack, or Mow. i8z8 Webster, * Hay- 
knife i a sharp instrument used in cutting hay out of a 
stack or mow. 1690 Act 3 Will. % M. Sess. 11, c. 8 § as 
Noe person .. shall .. suffer his.. Waggon Cart or Carr to 
stand.. in the place now called the *Hay Market neere 
Pickadilly. .loaden with Hay or Straw.. after two of the 
Clocke. 183a J. Br ee St. Herberts Isle 14 The merry *hay- 
month gone, now August threw Her golden mantle over every 
plain. 1530 Palsgr. 230/1 *Hey mower, fauchevr de foyn. 
1831 HowiTT Seasons (1837) f 4S *Hay-scented fields. 186a 
Ansteo Channel I si. n. viii. (ed. 2) 182 The delicate hay- 
scented fern {Lastraea semulds. 1508 Fisner 7 Penit. Ps. 
cit. Wks. (1876) 146 It shall perysshe and weder awaye as a 
flonre in the *hey season. 1641 *Hay-spade [see hay- 
crook]. 1875 Knight Diet. Meek. s.v. Hay-knife, The 
hay-spade has a sharp blade, a handle, and a tread. Ibid., 
*Hay-stackcr, a portable derrick for the suspension of 
tackle in the use of the horse hay. fork in stacking. 1703 
Moxon Meek. Exerc. 214 As small as an *Hay-stalk. 1875 
Knight Diet. Meek., * Hay-tedder, a machine to scatter hay 
to the sun and air. 1826-44 Loudon Encycl. Agric. 420 The 
* hay-tedding machine, invented about 1800, by Salmon of 
Woburn. 1891 Daily News 38 Dec. 3/3 A farm labourer, 
*hay tier, and t hatcher. 1641 Best Farm. Bks. (Surtees) 
37 It is very behoovefull to see that an *haywaine bee well 
raked. 1847-8 H. Miller First Impr. xv. (1857) 260 The 
hay-wains .. pass and repass to and from the hay-field. 
1798 Berespord in Ld. Auckland's Corr. (i862> 111. 403 
Robbing, plundering, and burning houses, * hay -yards, 
corn, &c. 

5. Special combs.: hay-barrack (lf.S.} = Bab- 
back 1 b ; hay-bearded a., having a beard of the 
colour or texture of hay; hay-cap, a piece of 
canvas or tarpaulin pnt on the top of a haycock 
or haystack to protect it from rain ; hay-orome, 
an old kind of hay -rake (cf. Cbome) ; see also quot. 
1825; f hay-dust, hay-seed; hay -goaf (fgolph, 
f gulfe) ,ahay-mow ; hay-grass, grass preserved for 
hay ; hay-harvest, the season when hay is made, 
hay-making time ; hay-man, a man who sells hay, 
a hay-salesman ; hay-pack, a large bundle of hay 
packed in a sheet; hay-plant, an umbelliferous 
plant of Tibet, Prangos pabularia ; hay -rig, -rig- 
ging, a framework projecting from the sides of a 
wagon so as to increase its carrying capacity, a 
shelving {U.S.)\ hay-rope, a rope twisted of hay, 
a hay-band ; hay-tallat, a Hat-loft ; hay-tea, 
a decoction of hay used for cattle ; hay-time, the 
season at which hay is made and carried ; hay- 
worm, a worm or caterpillar bred in hay. 

1807 Vancouver Agric. Devon (18 13) 129 This contriv- 
ance is called a * hay-barrack, in Pennsylvania, where they 
are equally used for the protection of hay as well as of 
corn. 186-. O. W. Holmes Hunt after ' the Captain' in 
Pages fr. Old Vol. Life (1891) 29 A grave, hard, honest, 
*hay-b€ardod facx. 1858 Thoreau Main W. (1894 116 
The white *hay-caps, drawn over small stacks of beans or 
corn in the fields on account of the rain. 1599 Nashe 
Lenten Stuffc 40 They fell downe on their mary-bones and 
lift vp their *haycromes vnto him. 121825 Forhv Voc. E. 
Anglia, Hay-crome. No rustic implement is now literally 
called by this name, but a metaphorical use of the word is 
very common. The characters scrawled by an awkward 
penman are likened to ' hay-cromes and pitchforks'. 1607 
Topsell Serpents (1658) 1715 The seed of grasse, commonly 
called * Hay-dust, is prescribed against the biting of 
Dragons. 1563-87 Foxe^4. &M. (1684) III. 744 The poor 
man and woman were compelled to step into an *Hay-golph 
to hide themselves from their cruelty. 1604 Parsons 3 
Convers. nt. xv. 254 They two being taken togeather in a 
hay gulfe . . were carryed to the assises at Berry. 1895 East 
Anglian Gloss., Hay-goaf hay mow. 1601 Holland 
Pliny 11. 286 Among the kinds of *hey-grasse. 1883 Sun- 
day Mag. July 446/1 What a leap from the grass of an 
English meadow, .to the hay-grass in Bengal ! 155a Huloet, 
*Hay harvest, foeniserinm. 1824 Miss Mitford Village 
Ser. 1. (1863) 178 His master .. had begun the hay-harvest 
that very morning. 1800 G. Rose Diaries (i860) I. 285 
The *haymen . . wno sell the Kentish wheat. 2841 Lever 
C. O'Malley cii, Already some *hay-packs were thrown in. 
189a Pall Mall G. 10 Feb. 3/1 We came in sight of some 
men, with hay-packs ready for the downward leap. 1840 
Penny Cycl. XV 11 J. 490/1 The Prangos *Hay-plant is 
herbaceous and perennial .. The crop consists of the leaves, 
which ..have a highly fragrant smell, extremely similar 
to that of very good new clover hay. 1896 Advance 
(Chicago) 19 Mar. 41 4/1 Two great farm wagons, provided 
with those wide projecting frames, technically known as 
*hay-ngs. 1865 Thoreau Cape Cod i. (1804) 4 We met 
several *hay-riggings and farm-wagons . . each loaded with 
three large, rough deal boxes. 1523 Fitzherb. Hnsb. § 38 
Bynde her heed with a *heye rope . . to the syde of the 
penne. 1587 Mascall Govt. Cattle ii. (1661) 123 If your 
ho J[se be sprained " then bind h5m round » n a hay rope. 

*, C ? X 9. er \ tL R 'cr**t* lv - ^d. 2) 29 To tuck it out of 
the Rick by little and little, as you have occasion to use 
it, makes it spend much better than it would otherwise do 
out of the *Hay.tallet. 1869 Blackmore Lorna D. xix, 
Being forced to dress m the hay-tallat. x8*6 Loudoh 
Encycl.Agnc. (184^ 905 To make *hay-tea. 1530 Palsgr. 
230/1 * Hey tyme, temps defener. 1776 Adam Smith W. N. 
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! 1. x. 1. (1869) I. i2i The demand for country labour is 
greater at hay-time. 1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp. s. v., 

' It [hay] is a proper nidus of itself, sometimes, for a much 
larger species of insect called the *hay-worm, whose origin 
and changes have not, as yet, been properly observed. 

Hay, sb. 2 Now arch, or dial. Forms : 1 hex,e, 
(heise, hease), 3 heie, 4-7 haie, hey, 5 hey}, 
he^e, 6-7 heye, 4- haye, 5- hay. [OE. hege 
(:—*hagi-z) a deriv. of the same root as haga 
Haw sb.\ Hag sb 2 , and Hedge. In its ME. form 
the word became more or less identified with Fr. 
haie OLG. haga (cf. MDu. hage) hedge, a word 
of cognate origin.] 

1. A hedge, a fence. (In some 1 7th c. writers 
distinguished as a ' dead hedge \) 

c 725 Corpus Gloss. 606 Crates, he^as. 845 Charter in 

0. E. Texts 437 Etjacit be noroan hege. c 1000 ^Elfric 
Horn. 1 1. 448 Wioutan minum hejum. a 1250 Owl <$■ 
Night. 817 The vox kan crope bi the heie. a 1300 E. E. 
Psalter lxxxviiifi], 41 Uol.pon for-dide his haies. 14x2-20 
Lydg. Chron. Troy 111. xxiv, Both on hayes and in freshe 
greues. 156a Act 5 Eliz. c. 13 § 7 The Heyes, Fences, 
Dikes or Hedges next adjoining, .any high or common fair- 
ing Way. 1598 Manwood Lowes Forest xx. § 5 (1615) 
172/2 The wild beasts., must have their free passage, .with- 
out any forestalling or Presetting of them .. either with 
dogges, gunne, crosbow, longbow, dead hey, quick hey, or 
any maner of engin or let whatsoeuer. 1607 Nordem 
Surv. Dial, in Harrison's England 11. Suppl. 196 A hedge 
implieth quickset and trees : but a hay a dead fence, that 
may be made one yeere, and pulled downe another. 1801 
Strutt Sports $ Past. 1. \. 17 The game was usually 
enclosed with a haye or fence-work of netting. <ji8*5 
Forbv Voc. E. Anglia, Hay, a hedge ; more particularly a 
clipped quickset hedge. 1867 Jean Inge low Story Doom 
11. 235 The golden hilhook, wherewithal He wont to cut bis 
way, when tangled in The matted hayes. 1880 Harting 
Brit. Anim. Extinct H. 224 Great tracts of forest were . . 
inclosed within a pale, baye, or wall. 

2. An enclosed space; an enclosure; a park. 

c 1630R1SOON Surv. Devon § 107(1810) 108 (Exeter) Another 
[religious bouse] was for. .Nuns, which is now the kalender- 
hay. 1679 Blount Anc. Tenures 57 This Hay of Hereford 
was a great Woodland ground near the City, and heretofore 
reputed a forest 1686 Plot Staffordsh. 38 The Plains or 
Hays below in great part being covered only with . . Ling. 
1837 Howitt Rur. Life v. iii. {1862) 381 Fivehays, or royal 
parks, each fenced in, and furnished with its lodge. 1881 
Daily News 19 Nov. 2/x The sale of 1,270 acres to one of 
the Dukes of Kingston out of the hays of Bilhagh and 
White Lodge. .[in] Sherwood Forest. 

1 3. Mil. An extended line of men. Obs. [Cf. 
F. haie.'] 

1684 R. H. School Recreat. 55 Then draw up in Hay to 
the Rear. 1753 Execution Dr. A. Cameron (Tower Rec), 
The Yeoman vVarders were formed into a Hay. 1867 
Smyth Sailor's Word-bk., Hay, a straight rank of men 
drawn up exactly in a line. 

4. Comb, f Hay-brier (heybrere), hedge- brier; 
haymaids, ground-ivy; fhay-saule, a hedge- 
stake. Also Haybote, Hayward. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. Dc P. R. xvn. cliii. (149s) 704 Sudes 
..is an heysaule other a stake sharped at eyther ende. 
14.. Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 568/25 Bodarius, heybrere. 
1640 Parkinson Theat. Bot. v. xciii. 677 Wee in English 
[call it]. .Gill creepe by the ground, Catsfoote, Haymaides, 
and Alehoofe. 

tHay, sb.'& Obs. Forms: 4-7 haie, 5-8 haye, 
6-7 hey(e, 5- hay. [AFr. haie : origin uncertain. 

A conjecture is that it may have been an extension of Hay 
sb. 2 (c£ sense 1 there, quot. 1598), or of the equivalent F. 
haie ; but evidence is wanting.] 
A net used for catching wild animals, esf. rabbits, 
being stretched in front of their holes, or round 
their haunts. 
1389 Act 13 Rich. II, Stat. 1. c. 13 § 1 Nene use furettes 
■ haies rees bare pipes ne cordes. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 220/2 
' Haye, net to catche conys wythe (1499 Pynson hay net, W. 
' hanet). 1531 Elyot Gov. ii. xiv, He which entendeth to take 
the fierse and mighty lyon pytchcth his haye or nette in the 
woode, amonge great trees and thornes. 1659 T. Pecke 
Parnassi Pucrp. 139 A Rabbet, who having escap'd a 
Weasel, fell into the Hayes. 1710 Act 9 Anne c. 27 § 5 
The pernicious Practice of driving and taking them with 
Hayes, Tunnells and other Nets, in the Fens, Lakes, and 
broad Waters. 1774 MS. Redsham Manor, Suff., Game- 
keeper to destroy hays, nets, and snares. 1821 Sporting 
Mag. IX. 11 Hays, nets, low-hells, hare -pipes. 
fig. 1611 Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. vm. iv. § 4. 389 Harold. . 
tooke counsel bow he might traine into his Haye the sonnes 
of Queene Emma, a 1643 W. Cartwright Lady Errant v. 

1. How 'I you then subdue them? By policy ; set Hays, and 
Traps, and Springs, And pitfals for 'em. 

D. Comb. Hay -net, in same sense. 
1499 [see above]. 18x3 Sporting Mag. XLI1. 214 In his 
pocket were found several bag nets and a hay net. a 1825 
Forbv Voc. E. Anglia, Hay-net, a hedge-net. A long low 
net, to prevent hares or rabbits from escaping to covert, in 
or through hedges. 

Hay, hey, s6A Forms : 6 heye, 6-8 haye, 7 
haie, 6- hay, 7- hey. [Of uncertain origin : haye 
cPallemaigne is used in 1 5th c. Fr. by Marot.] 

1. A country dance having a winding or serpentine 
movement, or being of the nature of a reel. 

a 1529 Skelton Agst. Gamesche 170, I cannot let the 
the knave to play To dauns the hay and run the ray. 1549 
Cotnpl. Scot. vi. 66 Thai dancit al cristyn mennis dance, 
the northt of Scotland . . ihonne ermistrangis dance, ihe 
I alman haye, the bace of voragon, [etc.]. 1596 Da vies 
Orchestra lxiv. in Arb. Garner V. 30 He taught them 
Rounds and winding Heyes to tread. 1609 C. Butler 
I Fern. Mon. v. (1623) Lij, They doe most nimhly bestirre 
themselves, sporting and playing in and out as if ihey were 
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dancing the Hey. 1656 Davehakt Siege Rhodes I v. Dram. 
Wks. 1873 IV. 418 Scourge him As boys do tops ; or make 
him dance The Irish hey over a field of thistles Naked. 
1753 Hogarth Anal. Beauty xvii. 237 One of the most 
pleasing movements in country-dancing . . is what they call 
'the hay': the figure of it, altogether, is a cypher of S's, 
or a number of serpentine lines interlacing or intervolving 
each other. ?i8io Mar. Edceworth M. Lewis (1849) 151 
He . . danced the Hays round two elbow chairs. 1881 
I Besant & Rice Chapl. Fleet II. iv, The hymns they sang 
might have been a hey or a jig in a country dance. 

D. tramf. and Jig. To dance Ihe hay or hays : to 
perform winding or sinuous movements (around or 
among numerous objects) ; to go through varied 
evolutions like those of a dance. 

1597 C. Leigh in Hakluyt Voy. III. 200 Through variety 
of iudgements and euill marinership we were faine to dance 
the hay foure dayes together. 1607 Chapman Bnssy 
D'Ambois Plays 1873 II. 14 The King and suhiect, Lord 
and euerie slaue Dance a continuall Haie. 17x8 Entertainer 
No. 28 F 12 To make him thus dance the Hay of Scepticism 
and Latitude. 1813 Hansard Pari. Debates XXVI. 614 

I Lord Ellen borough considered the Bill as a most arbitrary 
1 measure ; it tended to make property dance the hays, and 
to alter every description of tenure. 1887 Browning Par- 
leying^, Daniel Bartoli xv, To be duchess was to dance the 
hays Up, down, across the heaven amid its host, 
c. Comb, hay-fashion adv. 
1777 Mao. D'Arblav Early Diary (1889) If. 196 He., 
made his horse dance in and out by every other tree, Hay 
fashion. 

f 2. Hay-de-guy, -guise. Forms : 6 hay Ihe 
gy, haydeguies, -guyes, hey-day guise, heide- 
gyes, 6-7 heydeguies, *j haydegues, -digyes, 
hey-de-gay, -gey, -guize, hydegy, hy-day-gies, 
erron. hadegynes. [lit. Hay of Guy or ? Guise.] 
A particular kind of hay or dance, in vogue in 
1 6th and early 17th c. Obs. 

a 1529 Skelton Agst. Venom? Tongues 13 Enforce me 
Nothing to write but hay the gy of tbre. 1579 Spenser 
Sheph. Cal. June 27 With Heydeguycs, and tnmly trodden 
traces, c 1580 Robin Goodfellow xoi in Percy Rel. (1765) 
1 1 1. 205 By wells and rills in meadowes greene, We nightly 
dance our hey-day guise. 1612 Drayton Poty-olb. v. Argt., 
Whilst the nimble Cambrian rills Dance hy-day-gies 
amongst the hills, a 1618 J. Davies Eglogues Wks. (1772J 
112 With an heydeguies, pipt by Tom- piper, or a lorrel-lad. 
1633 J. Fisher Fuitnus Troes 111. ix. in HarL Dodsley 
XlT. 507 Be bonny, buxom, jolly. Trip haydegues belive. 
1638 Ford Fancies iv. i, Not in a hey-de-gay of scurvy gal- 
lan try. 1694 Ladies Diet. 217 Hadegynes, a Country dance. 

Hay,*.* [f. Hayj^.i] 

1. Irans. To furnish or supply with hay ; to put 
(land) under hay. 

1708 Lond. Gaz. No. 4409/4 An Estate to be sold.. well 
Hay'd and Wooded. X857 B. Tavlor North. Trav. (1858) 
143 The postillion stopped, .to hay his horses. 1861 Times 
27 Sept., Part of the land is hayed, the hay put in large 
cocks of about four tons each. 

2. inlr. To make hay. (Chiefly in gerutul or 
fr.pple) 

1556-1677 [see Having vbl. sb.]. x8*8 Webster, Hay, to 
dry or cure grass for preservation. 1886 Pall Mall G. 
21 July 1/2 A great many of the Irish voters in towns go 
regularly haying, harvesting, hopping. 

5. trans. To make into hay. 

1884 W. Barrows Oregon 332 The bunch grass.. is hayed 
by the sun uncut. 1893 Times 11 July 4/1 In making hop 
bines in 10 hay the bines must be got together directly they 
are ' hayed '. 

t Hay, v. 2 Obs. [OE. hegian, f. haga Haw, 
hege Hay sb. 2 ] trans. To enclose or fence in by 
a hedge ; to hedge. 

a 1050 Liber Scintillarum xvi. (1889) 80 Hega [sepi] 
earan bine mid bornum. c 1425 MS. Biol. Reg. wax If. 78 
Sepio .. to heghyn. 1610 W. Folkingham Art of Survey 
11. ii. 49 Collaterage Actiue, as siding, furrowing, balking. . 
haying, hedging or shawing. Ibid., Compound Contiguall 
Boundage is more significant, as side-haying, head-shaw- 
ing, etc. 

t Hay, v.* Obs. [f. Hay sb.*] mtr. To set 
* hays * or nets for rabbits, etc. 

£-1440 Promp. Parv. sax/i Hayyn for conys, cassio. 
155a Huloet, Haven for con yes, cassio. 157* Lease Manor 
Ilawsicd, Suffolk in Promp. Parv. 221 note, Hawking, 
haying [= rabbit-netting]. 1613 Beaum. & Fl. Coxcomb 1. 
iii, We shall scout here, as though we went a-haying. 

t Hay, vA Obs. [f. Hay sbA] inlr. To dance 
the hay. Hence Haying vbl. sb. 

1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1852^ I. 492 What pretty 
country -dancings, and hayings, your five million of million 
of corpuscles make! 1777 Mad. D'Arblav Early Diary 
(1889) 11. 199 We danced round the room, Hayed in and 
out with the chairs, and all that. 

t Hay, inl. and sb.5 Obs. [a. It. hai (pron. a/ 
thou hast (it). Cf. L. habel> exclaimed when a 
gladiator was wounded.] 

A. int. An exclamation on hitting an opponent. 

1598 B. Jonson Ev. Man in Hum. iv. vii, O, it must be 
done like lightning, hay ! 

B. sb. A home-thrust. 

1591 Shaks. Rom. Jul. 11. iv. 27 Ah the immortal I 
Passado, the Punto reuerso, the Hay. 

Hay, obs. or dial, form of Have. 
Hay, obs. var. Heigh, Hey ; see also Haye. 
Hay-a'Sthma. [In F. asthme de fain, Ger. 
heuasihma.] «=Hay-FEVER. 

1827 South ev Lett. (ed. Warter) IV. 61, I escaped from 
the hay -asthma with a visit of one month. 1840 Tweedie's 
I Svst. Pract. Med. 111. 86 In cases of hay-asthma, Dr. Ellis- 
I ton recommends the diffusion of chlorine in the air of the 
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patient's apartment. 1884 Sat. Rev. 7 June 760/1 The name ' 
• summer catarrh 1 is perhaps preferable to the more com- 
monly used ' hay fever ' and ' hay asthma \ 

Hay-band. [Band sb. ] 2.] A rope of twisted 
hay used to bind up a truss or bundle of hay. 

1641 Best Farm. Bks. (Snrtees) 37 They twine two longe 
hey-bandes and cast over the toppe of it. 1836 Dickens 
Sk. Boz, Streets (1850) 30 Decayed cabbage-leaves, broken 
haybands, and all the indescribable litter of a vegetable 
market. 

Hay-barn. A barn in which hay is stored. 

1577 B. Googe Heresbach's Husb. 1. (1586) 13 My Hey- 
barne, which hath in the upper roomes my Hey, and 
beneath, Waynes, Cartes. 1774 Johnson Tour Wales 
1 Aug. in Boswell (1848) 418/2 The hay-bam, built with 
brick pillars from space to space, and covered with a roof. 
1842-4 H. Stephens Bk. of Farm (1891) III. 22 The hay- 
barns are now, as a rule, constructed entirely of iron. 

Hay-bird. 

1. A name given locally to various small birds 
that build their nests with hay, esp. of the genera 
Sylvia and Phylloscopus as the Blackcap, Garden 
Warbler, and Willow- Wren. 

1802 G. Montagu Omith. Diet. (1833) s. v., A much more 
compact structure tban the Hay- bird usually makes. Ibid. 
s.v. Pettychaps^ Lesser ; Dr. Latham sa^s [the lesser Petty- 
ehaps] is called in Dorsetshire tbe Hay-bird. 1885 Swainson 
Prov. Names Birds 24 Blackcap Hay bird (Northants). 
1889 H. Saunders Man. Brit. Birds 64 I p many places the 
Willow- Wren is also known as the Hay-bird. 

2. The Pectoral Sandpiper or Grass-snipe, Tringa 
maculala. (New Jersey, U.S.) 

Haybote. Also 5 heybote. [f. Hay sb$ + 
Bote, Boot Wood or thorns for the repair 

of fences ; the right of the tenant or commoner to 
take such material from the landlord's estate, or the 
common. By legal writers also called Hedge-bote. 

? 1 170 Charter in Mon. Angl. (1830) VI. i. 263-4 [H]usbo- 
tam et heybotam ad sufficientiam in bosco meo de Dicton. 
1235-52 Rentalia G las ton. (Somerset Rec. Soc.) 83 Hay- 
bote similiter sine Yasto. 1484 Lease of S cotter Manor 
(N.W. Line Gloss.), 12 carect subbosci pro le heybote, 
1504 West 2nd Pt. Symbol. § 55 Housebote, haibote, and 
pTowbote, may be demanded by the name of estovers. 1607 
Cowell Interpr., Have boote.M used in our common lawe 
for a permission to take thorns and freeth to make or repair 
hedges. 1778 Eng. Gazetteer (ed. 2), Mansfield, Nottingh. 
..has.. the privilege of having housebote and haybote out 
of bis majesty's forest of Sherwood. 1845 Stephen Comm. 
Laws Eng. x. iv. ([1895) I. 251 When this allowance [of 
wood] is for. .repairing hedges and fences, it is termed hay- 
bote or hedge-bote. 

Haycock (h^-tyk). [f. Hat sb\ + Cock sb*] 
A conical heap of hay in the 6eld. 

c 1470 Hasoing Chron. exxxm. ii, Walter Wareyn among 
the hay kockes bushed. 1523 Fitzherb. Husb. § 25 Toward 
nyght make it in wyndrowes and tban in smal heycockes. 
163a Milton L Allegro 90 To the tanned haycock in the 
mead. 1794 S. Williams Vermont 98 Of an oval form, 
resembling tbe construction of an haycock. 1851 D. Jebrold 
St. Giles xxx. 306 Perched upon a Kent haycock. 

Hay-day, obs. form of Hey-day. 
Hay-de-guy, haydigyes : see under Hay sbA 
Haydenite (h^'densit). Min. [Named 1822 

after H. H. Hayden.] A yellowish variety of 

chabazite. 

1822 Cleaveland Min. 47S Haydenite. .occurs in reddisb 
or garnet colored crystals. 1868 Dana Min. (ed. 5) 435 j 
Haydenite is a yellowish variety in small crystals . . from j 
Jones's Falls, near Baltimore, Md. 

t Haye. Obs. Also 7 hayen, hay. [a. Du. 
haaiy pi. -en, WFlem. haaie, in Kilian 1599 haeye, 
whence also Sw. haj, mod.Ger. hai (in 171 1 haye), 
all = shark ; cf. ON. kdr, hdrr ' dog-fish and ba- 
in comb, marking fish of the shark kind, as hdkarl 
shark, etc.] A shark, or a particular species of 
shark. (Also hay-fish.) 

16 1 3 Pubchas Pilgrimage (1614) 504 They have of Hayens 
or Tuberons which devour men, especially such as fish for 
Pearles. 1665 Sm T. Hesbest Trav. (1677) 6 The greedy 
Hayen called Tuberon or Shark. 1694 Acc.Sev. Late Voy. 
11. (1711) 139 They do not fling away the Hays in Spain, but 
sell them. 1705 Bosman Guinea 382 When the Haye seizes 
his Prey he is obliged to turn himself on his Back. _ 1731 
Medley Kolben*s Cape G. Hope II. 193 There are in the 
Cape sea two sorts of Sharks. The Cape- Europeans call 
'em Hayes. 1799 W. Tooke View Russian E?np. III. 105 
The Frozen Ocean . . teems with . . tbe sea-dog . . sea-hog, hay- 
fish. 1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk., Haye, a peculiar 
ground -shark on the coast of Guinea. 

Hayel, obs. form of Hail. 

Hayer, -yr, var. Haibe, Obs. 

Hayesine (hji-zain). Min. [Named 1844, 
after A. A. Hayes.] A hydrons borate of calcium 
found in globular fibrous masses. 

1844 F. Alger Min. 318 Hayesine ..occurs in globular 
masses of a fibrous structure. 1873 Fownes' Chetn. (ed. 11) 
341 Much borax is now manufactured .. from .. hayesine, 
which occurs in southern Peru. 

Hayey, a. nonce-wa\ [f. Hay sbj + -y ; cf. 
clayey.] Of the nature of or resembling hay. 

161 1 Cotgr., Feneux, hayie, full of hay. 

Hayfar(r)e, -fer, -fre, obs. lorms of Heifer. 

Hay-fever, [f. Hay sbX\ A disorder of the 
early summer, characterized by a catarrhal condi- 
tion of the ocular, nasal, and respiratory mucous 1 
membranes, accompanied generally by asthmatic 
symptoms ; usually caused by the pollen of grasses \ 
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and some flowers, sometimes also by the dust of 
other substances or the odorous emanations of some 
fruits and animals. 

First described under the name of Summer Catarr h by 
Bostock in Trans. Medico-Chirurg. Soc. 1819, X. 161, and 
1828, XIV. 437. Gordon in 1829 used tbe names Hay- 
asthma. Hay fever. 

1829 Gordon in Med. Gaz. IV. 266. 1835 Syd. Smith 
Lett. No. 354, I am suffering from my old complaint hay- 
fever (as it is called). 1840 Truecdie's Syst. Pract. Med. 
III. 84 The Summer Catarrh, hay-fever, or hay-asthma as it 
is termed from its supposed connexion with the effluvium of 
new hay. 1851 Ht. Martineal Hist. Peace (1877) III. v. 
ix. 379 The King enjoyed an exemption from his annual 
attack of hay-fever. 

Hayfield. [f. Hay sb>"\ A field in which 
haymaking is going on, or in which grass is stand- 
ing to be cut for hay. 

1784 Cowpeb Task 1. 295 From the sun-burnt hay-field 
homeward creeps The loaded wain. 1853 Lytton My Novel 
1. iv, They were now in the hayfield. 

Hay-fork. [f. Hay sb. 1 ] A long-handled fork 
used tor turning over hay to dry, or in pitching and 
loading it. 

1552 Huloet, Hay forcke,furca,furcula. 1573 Tusser 
Husb. xvii. (1878) 37 Sharp sikle and weeding hooke, haie 
fork and rake. 1856 Emersoh Eng. Traits iv. (Race) \V\zs. 
Bohn II. 26 If a farmer has so much as a hayfork, he sticks 
it into a King Dag. 

b. A large fork elevated by a horse and pulley 
in unloading hay from a wagon to a mow, or vice 
versd (Knight Did. Afech. 1875). 

C. altrib., as hay -fork frame, a frame (of a 
tricycle) made in the shape of a hay-fork. 

1885 Bazaar 30 Mar. 330/2 (Tricycle] A hayfork frame 
carries the wheels on short independent axles. 

Hay-house, [f. Hay sb.*] A building in 
which hay is stored, a hay-barn ; spec, a structure 
having a roof supported on pillars, and withont 
side or end walls. 

a 1000 Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 237/36 Fenile, he*hns. 1483 
Cath. Angl. 169/2 An Hay hovf se,fenerium. i£8& Bursar's 
Roll in Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) 1. 26 [There were 
.. a] haye house (and a hen-house]. 1611 Cotgr., Foinil, 
a Hay-stacke .. Hay-loft, Hay-house. 

t Hayhove. Obs. In 4 heyhowe, hayhof, 5 
heyhove, -offe, -oue, haihoue. See also Ale-hoof. 
[f. Hay sb.* + Hove sb.] The herb Ground Ivy. 

£13*5 Gloss. W. de Biblesjo. in Wright Voc. 162 Eyre 
teres tre, heyhowe. a 1387 Sinon. Bart hoi. 18 Ed era nigra, 
Edera ierrestris, idem sunt i. hayhof. 14.. Roy. MS. 18 
A. VI, If. 74 h, Edera ierrestris ys an herbe bat meelepyb 
erth yuye,or heynue. c 1460 J. Russell Bk. Nurture 093 
Hey hove, beyriff, herbe benet, bresewort, and smallacne. 
1597 Gerarde Herbal App., Heihow is H edera ierrestris. 

Haying (hf l -in) } vbl. sb. [f. Hay v. 1 + -iug 1 .] 
The process of making and storing hay. 

1677 Dade's Prognost. Aviij, In this Moneth [July] ply 
your Haying. 1864 Lowell Fireside Trav. 108 The hay- 
ing being over, fires blazed or smouldered against the stumps 
in the fields. 188a Times 30 Nov. 11 The object of ensilage 
is to maintain the sap as nearly as possible in its original 
state, without . . transformation into grain or straw, or the 
fermentation of haying. 

b. altrib. , as haying season, time. 

1556 Withals Diet. (1568) 2 a/i Heying \\mn,/eenifacium. 
1587 Flemihg Contn. HolinshedWl. 1542/2 Till haruest or 
haieng time. 1814 Sporting Mag. XLIV. 206 One Sunday 
in the haying season. 1883 Mrs. Rollins New Eng. Bygoties 
83 In haying-time, thrice a day, a score or more of stout- 
limbed laborers gathered around my grandfather's board. 

Hay-jack. [cf. Hay- bird.] A name given to 
several small birds which build their nests of hay. 

a 1825 Forby Voc. E. Anglia, Hay-jack, tbe lesser reed- 
sparrow, or sedge-bird of Penn. 1888 A. Newton in Encycl. 
Brit. XXIV. 553/1 The nests of each of these species [of 
Sylvia] are very pretty works of art, firmly built of bents or 
other plant stalks. .This style of nest-building, .has obtained 
for the builders tbe name of ' Hay-Jack quite without 
reference to the kind of bird wbich puts the nests together. 

Hayl(e, haylle, obs. forms of Hail, Hale. 
Haylce, -se, var. of Hailse v. Obs. 
Haylemote, haylife, obs. ff. Hallmote, 
Hairif. 

Hayllyer, obs. form of Halyard. 

Hayloft (h*i-l£ft). [f. Hay sb.i] A loft or 
storing place for hay over a stable or barn. 

ij573 Tusser Husb. lxxxix. (1878) 179 Feare candle in 
hailoft, in barne, and in shed. 1789 P. Smyth tr. Atdricfi's 
Archil. (1818) 128 The stables with thehay.lofts placed over 
them. 1841 W. Spaloing Italy $ It. Isl. III. 148 The ruined 
house, used as a stable and hay-loft, which stands near the 
Tiber at the foot of the Aventine. 

Haym, obs. Sc. form of Home. 
Haymaker, [f. Hay sbS] 

1. A man or woman employed in making hay ; 
esp. one engaged in lifting, tossing, and spreading 
the hay after it is mown. 

14.. Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 582/36 Fenissa, a beymakere. 
1528 MS. Acc. St. Johns Hosp., Cauterb., For mete & drynk 
for the hay makers. 1500 Greene Never too late (1600) 103 
A womans smile is as good to a Louer, as a sunshine day to 
a haymaker. 1770 Wesley Jml. 28 July, A shower 
brought all the haymakers home. 1853 Lyttoh My Novel 
1. iii, For the refreshment of tbe thirsty haymakers. 

2. An apparatus for shaking up and drying hay. 
1853 Catal. R. A^ric. Soc. Show Gloucester 67 Patent 

I mproved Double Action Haymaker. 186a J. Wilson Fann 
ing 149 Haymakers are valuable implements. 
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3. pi. The name of a country- dance. Also called 

haymaker^ jig. 
Haymaking, vbl. sb. [f. as prcc] The pro- 
cess of cutting and drying grass for hay. 

1588 Marprel. Epist. (Arb.) 45 Tooke his seruants and 
went a heymaking. 1589 Cogan Haven Health (1636) 200 
How that at York tbe Monkes of Saint Mary Abbey and the 
Nunnes of Clement Thorpe met together at heymaking. 
1749 Be«kelev Word to IVise Wks. III. 447 The lightest 
labour, tbat of hay-making. 1840 Dickens Barn. R ndge iv, 
Where there was merry hay-making in the summer time. 

b. altrib. and Comb., as haymaking season, time, 
etc. ; haymaking furnace, an apparatus in which 
the heat of a coke furnace is driven by a fan through 
new-mown hay in order to dry it ; haymaking 
machine, an apparatus for drying grass for hay. 

1752 Thyer Note on Milton's L* Allegro 92 The hay- 
making scene in the lower lands. 1822 Shelley Chas. /, 
it. 39 To catcb Woodcocks in haymaking time. 1826 Loudon 
Encycl. Agric. (1844) 420 Horse Rakes and Haymaking 
Machines. 1881 Miss Yonge Lads $ Lasses Langley'xx. 60 
There was bay •making-machine-work going on at the farm. 

Hay-mOW (h^-mau). Also 5 -moghte, 7 
-mough. [f. Hay sb. x ] A rick or stack of hay ; 
in some places applied to the pile of hay stored in 
a hay-house or barn, or to the compartment of a 
barn in which hay is stored. 

1483 Cath. Angl. 170/1 An Hay moghte, arconins. 1530 
Palsgr. 230/x Heymowe, tas defoyn. 1620 Shelton@*lt. 
(1746) I II. iv. 26 The poor Fellow thinks belike that we sleep 
here in a Hay-mow. 1655 MaQ. Worcester Cent. Inv. § 77 
Wbich I have tried . . in a Barn, from one end to the other, 
on an Hay mow. 1604 Power Exp. Philos. 1. 33 A little 
white short-leg'd Spider (which you shall find . .in a sweat- 
ing Hey-mough). 1838 Hawthorn vAmer. Note-Bks. (1883) 
198 Fields of grass beyond, wbere stand the hay-mows of last 
year. 1864 Bowen Logic ix. 303 Our inability to find a needle 
in a hay-mow is no proof that the needle is not there. 1888 
E. Ecglestoh Graysons 182 The hay-mow at the other end 
of the floor was full of men and boys. 

tHayne 1 . Obs. Also 4-5 heyne, 6 haine, 
hayn. [Origin obscure. Connexion with Hain z/. 1 3 
has been suggested. (The phonology shows con- 
nexion with OE. he'an to be impossible.)] A term 
of reproach : A mean wretch, a niggard. 

c 1386 Chaucer Can. Yeom. Prol. $ T. 766 He . . in his sleue 
..hadde a siluer teyne He slyly tooke it out, this cursed 
beyne [v.rr. hayn(e, haine, Lansd. hyne]. a 1529 Skeltoh 
Bouge of Coitrte 328 It is great scorne to see such an hayne 
As thou arte . . With us olde seruantes such maysters to playe. 
1542 Udall Erasm. Apoph. 1. 51 a, Haines and niggardes 
of their purse. Ibid. 11. 2x5 a, Tbat sparing, pinching, and 
plaiyng tbe nygardes or haynes, belonged to cookes, and 
not to kinges. 1570 Levins Manip. 200/5 Hayne, vema. 

f Hayne 2 . Astrol. Obs. [f. Hain v* to raise, 
elevate.] = Exaltation 3. 

1647 Lilly Chr. Astrol. lxx. 416 The Significator of the 
Man hath no manner of affliction, viz. 9 she being in her 
Hayne, and free from the least manner of misfortune. 

Haynous, obs. form of Heinous. 

Hayr, obs. form of Hair, Hoab ; var. Haire. 

Hay-rack. [f. Hay sby\ 

1. A rack for holding hay for cattle. 

1825 Hone Every-day Bk.\.\bo\ A crow cawing on the 
hay-rack. 1888 E. Egglestoh Graysons 191 [Theyl had to 
climb over a hayrack and thence down to tbe ground. 

2. A light framework projecting from the sides 
of a wagon to increase its carrying capacity for hay 
or other bulky material ; a shelving. U. S. 

Hay-rake. 

1. A hand-rake used in haymaking. 

1725 Bailey Erasm. Colloq. 552 A Boy., with a Hay-rake 
upon his Shoulder. 1826 Loudoh Encycl. Agric. (1844) 370 
The hay-rake is usually made of willow, that it may be light 
and easy to work. 

2. An implement drawn by a horse for raking 
hay into windrows ready for pitching. 

1875 in Knight Diet. Mech. 

Hayrick (h<?i-rik). Also 5 heyrek, 6-8 hay- 
reek. [f. Hat sb. 1 + Rick.] A haystack. 

14.. Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 582/39 Penile, heyrek. 1547 
Bookde Brev. Health lxxiii. 24 A bocher had a sonne that 
fel out of a hyghe haye-ryeke. 1591 Pescivali. Sp. Diet.. 
Atmiar, a Hay reeke. 1679 Lond. Gaz. No. 1451/4 Many 
Hay-Reeks are spoiled. 1721 Cibber Rival Foots 11, I'm 
mute as. .a goose in a Hay-Reek. 1766 Goldsm. Vic. W. 
viii, In the meadow or at the hay-rick. 1837 Dickehs Picfav. 
vii, Tbe rich, sweet smell of the hayricks. 

Hayr if, var. Hairif, cleavers. 

Hayron, Hayse, obs. forms of Heron, Haze. 

Hay-seed, hayseed, [f. Hay sb.^] 

1. r l ne grass seed shaken out of hay. 

1577 B. Googe Heresbach's Husb. \. (1586) 44b, Some doo 
cast Hey seede, geathered from the Heyloaft or the racks, 
over the grounde. 1846 J. Baxtes Libr. Pract. Agric. 
(ed. 4) I. 350 With rye grass and clovers .. and what are 
termed hay seeds, a permanent pasture of the best quality 
. .cannot be made. Note. Hay seeds consist of the sweep- 
ings of hay-lofts, or the seeds and chaff obtained from hay. 

fig. tcf. sense 3). 1894 W. C. Russell Good Ship Mohock 
I.43 They were fresh frpm a rural parish ; the hayseed 
smelt strongly in their hair, as tbe sailor says. 

2. The redseed, brit, etc., on which mackerel and 
other fish largely feed. U.S. {Cent. Did.) 

3. Humorous name for a rnstic. U.S. 

1889 Boston (Mass.) Jml. 29 Apr . 2/2 To send a glimmer 
of returning reason through the mind of the frontier hay- 
seed. 1891 Harper's Weekly 19 Sept. 705/3 Dickey thought 
it a base presumption for an "old hayseed' to try to enter 
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the town's society. 1896 Daily News 9 July 4 2 His 'hay I 
seed ' following sent him to the U. S. Senate. 

Haysel (h^-sel). [f. Hay sbA + ME. Sele 
season.] The hay season* (Proper to East Anglia.) 

[1674-5 Watertown (Mass.) Rec. 9 Mar. (1894), The town 
agreed to alow him for his salary 30 pounds and A fortnites 
time in hay-sill {printed hay fill].] a 1825 in FoaBY Voc. E. 
Anglia. 1865 Times 14 Feb. [Lett. fr. Suffolk] Only at 
certain times^as in haysel and harvest. 1869 Gd. Words 
Mar. Suppl. 5 It was glorious weather for haysel. 1883 G. C. 
DxvtES Norfolk Broads xx\\. (1884) 240 In the penod be- 
tween 'hayser (hay-harvest) and November. 

Haystack (h^'staek). [f. Hay A stack 

or large pile of hay built in the open air, of regular 
form and finished off with a pointed or ridged top. 

14. . Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 725/32 Hie arconius, a haystak. 
1555 Eden Decades 351 The myddlemost is lyke a heye 
stacke. 1688 R. Holms Armoury in. 73/1 A Hay Stack is 
. . shaped broad at the bottom and narrow at the top. 1850 
Carlyle Latter-d. Pampk. vi, (1872) 205 If these rats meet 
a haystack} they eat their way through it. 

b. attrib. and Comb., as haystack roof; hay- 
stack boiler, an old tall form of steam-boiler 
somewhat like a haystack in shape. 

1855 Chamier My Travels I. iii. 42 A large white house, 
with a kind of haystack red roof. 

Haysugge. Obs. exc. diaL Forms: 1 hese- 
sugge, 3 heisugge, 4-5 heysoge, -soke, -sug(ge, 
5 eysoge, haysugge, 9 dial, haysuck, -zick, [OE. 
hegesugge, f. hegc Hay sb.% + fern, form of sugga, 
sucga sucker, f. siigan to suck. ] The hedge-sparrow. 

nooo jElfbic Voc in Wr..Waicker 131/34 Cicada, vi- 
cetula t hegesugge. a 1150 Owl <$• Night, 505 Thu singst 
worse thon the hei sugge, bat flis,th bi grunde among the 
stnbbe. c 1381 CHAUcEa Pari. Foules 612 Thow mortherere 
of the heysoge [v.rr. beysoke, heysug(g(e, haysugge]. 14. . 
Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 57 7 A 6 Cu[r\ruca, an heysugge. c 1450 
Bk. Hawkyngxn Rel. Ant. 1. 296 Eysoges. .and other smale 
bridries. 1616 Bullokar Eng. Expos. t Heisugge, a bird 
which hatcheth the Cuckooes egges. 1890 Gloucestersh. 
Gloss., Haysuck or Hayzick, the hedge sparrow. Generally 
pronounced ' Isaac 

Hayt, obs. form of Hot ; var. Heit int. 

Hayte, obs. form of Ait j^. 1 , an islet 

153a in W. H. Turner Select. Rec. Oxford jo8 A certaio 
parcel of meadow called a hayte, lying between the said 
meadow.. on the east, and the Thames on the west. 

Haythe, Haythen, Haythorn, obs. forms of 
Height v., Heathen, Hawthorn. 

Haytorite (h^'toreit). Mm. [Named 1827, 
from Hay Tor, in Devonshire.] A pseudomorphic 
chalcedony, having the form of datolite. 

1827 Philos. Mag. Ser. ii. I. 30 We contemplate calling it ! 
Haytorite in honor of its birthplace. x868 Dana Min. 382 
Haytorite is datolite altered to chalcedony. 

Hayuie, obs. Sc. form of Heavy. 

Hayward (h^'-woid). Also 3 heiward, 4 
haiward, 5-7 heyward, 7 haward. [f. Hay sb* 
+ Ward, OE. weard guardian.] An officer of a 
manor, township, or parish, having charge of the 
fences and enclosures, esp. to keep cattle from 
breaking through from the common into enclosed 
fields ; sometimes, the herdsman of the cattle 
feeding on the common. 

a 1225 Ancr. R. 418 J>eonne mot heo benchen of be kues ) 
foddre .. oluhnen pene heiward. £1380 Wyclif Set. Wks. 
111. 436 J>e emperor . . makede hise bishopis haywardis of be 
world. 1303 Langl. P. PI. C. vi. 16 Canstow. .haue an 
home and be haywarde, and Iiggen oute a nyghtes, And : 
kepe my corn in my croft fro pykers and beeues? 1-1440 
Promp. Parv. 234/1 Heyward, agellarius. 1511-12 Act 3 
Hen. VIII, c. 23 § 9 The said accomptauntes . . that is to 
saye, Feodaries Bailliffes Reves Heywardes and Bedelles. 
1607 Coweix Interpr., Haward. .signifieth with us one that 
keepeth the common heard of the towne. 1638 in Coffin 
Hist. Neiuberry, Mass. (1845) 28 Thomas Hale and John 1 
Baker are appointed hay wards till the town shall appoint 1 
new. 1654 in Picton L'pool Munic. Rec. (1883) I. 191 The , 
Hey ward .. shall take and impound the said swyne. 1664 
Evelyn Syiva (1776) 399 Are not 5000 Oaks worth the 
fencing and inspection 01 a Hayward? 1880 Daily Ncivs 
18 Feh., The hayward at Corfe Castle has charge of the 
beautiful common which lies on the Swanage side of the 
village, on which the inhabitants are allowed to turn their 
cattle. 1884 Century Mag. Jan. 443/2 In some parts of 
Massachusetts a 'hayward' was employed to attend the 
cattle of a whole township. 1892 Oxford Chron. 23 Apr. 8 
From 1810 to 1852, the time of the Cowley lnclosure, he 
had frequently tended the cattle as hay-ward in these 
grazings. 

Hazard hae'zaid), sb. (a.) Forms : 4-6 has- 
ard, 5-6 -arde, 6 hazarde, (hassard(e, hazered, 
Sc. hasart), 6-7 hazzard, 5- hazard, [a. OF. 
hasard, -art (12th c. in Hatz.-Darm.) : cf. Pr., 
Sp., Pg. azar, It. la zara, azzardo (from Fr.), 
med.L. azardum, azarum (Du Cange). 

The origin of tbe French word is uncertain, but its source 
was prob. Arabic According to William of Tyre, the 
game took its name from a castle called Hasart or A sart in 
Palestine, during the siege of which it was invented : see 
Littre* s.v. The true Arab name of this castle appears to 
have been % Ain Zarba (Prof. Margoliouth). Mahn pro- 
poses vulgar Arab, Jttj^ az-zahr or az-zar 'die' 
(Bocthor) ; but early evidence for this sense is wanting.] 

1. A game at dice in which the chances are com- 
plicated by a number of arbitrary rules. 

c 1300 Havelok 2326 Leyk of mine, of hasard ok, Romanz 
reding on be bok. c 1380 Wvclif IVks. (1880) 152 J>ei fallen 
to nyse pleies, at tables* chees & hasard. c 1440 Promp. 
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Parv. 228/2 Hasarde, play, alealura. 1530 Palsgr. 229/2 
Hasarde a dyce playe, hasart ' azart. 1599 Suaks. Hen. V, 
111. vii. 93 Who will goe to Hazard with me for twentie 
Prisoners? 1638 Sia T. Herbert Trav. (ed. 2) 340 They 
can play at chesse, irish, passage, in and in, hazard. 1778 
C. Jones Hoyle's Games Impr. 209 The Game of Hazard., 
may be played by any Number of Persons. He who takes 
the Box and Dice throws a Main, that is to say, a Chance 
for the Company, which must he above four, and not exceed 
nine [etc.]. 1882 Serjt. Ballantine Exfer. iv. 52 The 
principal game played was hazard, of which there were two 
kinds : French hazard, in which the players staked against 
the bank, and English, or chicken hazard, in which they 
played against each other. 

2. Chance, venture ; a chance. 

1583 Stanyhi'rst Mneis hi. (Arb.) 71, I viewd with 
wundring a grisly monsterus hazard. 1594 Shaks. Rich. 
Ill, v. iv. 10 Slaue, I haue set my life vpon a cast, And 
I will stand the hazard of the Dye. 1597 Daniel Civ. 
Wars 11. (R.), These mighty actors.. on the hazard of a had 
exchange, Have ventur'd all the stock of life beside. 1641 
Hinoe J. Bruen xxxix. 121 All games depending upon 
hazzard or chance are to be eschewed. 1697 Co nf. at Lam- 
beth in W. S. Perry Hist. Coll. Amer. Col. Ck. I. 44 They 
very unfairly threw out the Bill without so much as giving 
it a hazard. 1843 Lytton Last Bar. t. ii, On what hazards 
turns our fate 1 

3. Risk of loss or harm ; peril, jeopardy. 

1548 Hall Chron,, Edw. IV 219 In so many hasardes and 
ieoperdies of his life. 1576 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 164 To 
inlarge your dominion : yea, and that without hassard and 
detriment. 1630 R. Johnson's Kingd. $ Commw. 46 By 
preservation of himselfe from Hazards of Travel 1. £1645 
Howell Lett. (1650) II. 33 Love . . in case of distance and 
long absence would be in hazard to languish. 1701 Pepys 
Corr. 4 Dec, I should not fear the hazard of sending him 
abroad. 175a Hume Ess. 4- Treat. (1777) 1. 284 Profits pro- 
portionable to their expence and hazard. 1855 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. III. 723 A service of some hazard was to be 
rendered to the good cause. 

f 4. That which is risked or staked. Obs. rare. 

1596 Shaks. Merch. V. l i. 151, I do not doubt .. Or to 
finde both, Or bring your latter hazard backe againe. 

6. In various phrases belonging to prec. senses. 

1340 Ayenb. ijj He hise heb folliche y-spended . . and al 
ylayd to an hazard. 1530 Palsgr. 582/2, 1 play at the 
hazarde, or put a thynge in daunger, je hazarde. 1548 
Hall Chron., Edw. IV, 197 b, To abyde the hasarde of hys 
dishonour. Ibid. 222 To put the estate of y* realme on 
[Grafton in] an yll hasard. 1621 Bua-roH Anat. Mel. 11. 
iii. iv. ii. (1651) 628, I had rather marry a fair one, and 
put it to the hazard. 1638 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (ed. 2) 
91 Allured . . to runne a bold hazard with him to the 
gates of Death. 1741 Richardson Pamela (1824) I. viii. 21 
What a sad hazard a poor maiden . . stands against the 
temptations of this world. 1750 Johnsoh Rambler No. 2 
r 15 Lest they should put their reputation in hazard. 1789 
Mrs. Piozzi Jottrn. France II. 368 They would have run 
such hazards getting home ! 1834 Macaulay Ess., Pitt 
( l8 S4) 3°4 To put both his power and his popularity to hazard. 

b. At hazard {^hazards) : (a) by chance, fortui- 
tously, without design or plan ; (b) at stake, in 
danger. At {to, with) the hazard of, at the risk of. 
At all hazards , at every hazard, at all risks, in 
spite of every peril. By hazard (F. par hasard) = 
at hazard* In hazard, in peril. On the hazard, at 
stake. Out of hazard, out of peril. 

#1547 Surrey in Tottelts Misc. (Arb.) 19 In hazarde of 
his health. 1576 Fleming Panofl. Epist. 181 Selling al at 
hazard. Ibid. 260 My reputation, and my worship had 
beene in hazard. 1640 O. Sedgwicke Christs Counsell 24 
He did let and suffer his spirituall estate to run on at hazards. 

1641 Tbapp Theologia Theol.zG'j S. Hierome learnt Hebrew 
with the hazard ofhis life, a 1700 DayoEN tr. Ovid's Art 
Love Wks. 1760 IV. 118 Some choose, and some at hazard seize 
their mate. 1726 Shelvocke Voy. round World (1757) 304 
It was resolved^ at all hazards, to go. 1751 Johnson Ram- 
bler No. 93 r 10 No man can justly aspire to honour, but 
at the hazard of disgrace. 1801 Charlotte Smith Solitary 
Wand. 1 1. 337 The life of Montgomeri appeared to he out 
of hazard. 1804 Something Odd 1. 126 He once saved me 
..to the imminent hazard of hisownlife. 1837 Sir F. Palgrave 
Merch. <$• Friar Ded. (1844) 2 The two following examples, 
taken at hazard. 1838 Prescott Ferd. Sf Is. (1846) I. v. 235 
He determined to relieve it at every hazard. ^ 1846 Trench 
Mirac. xxi. (1862) 334 Where tbeir worldly interests were 
at hazard. 1876 Darwin Cross-Fertil. ix. 339 Two plants 
taken by hazard were protected under separate nets. 1880 
L. Wallace Ben-Hur v. xii, Messala's whole fortune was 
on the hazard. 

C. f To fall into (a persons) hazard, i.e. his 
power to hurt or harm : cf. Dangeh sb. 1. (Obs.) 
To make a hazard, to make a guess or venture, 

1615 T. Aoams Two Sonttes 75 At last they fall into the 
usurers hazard. 1850 B. Taylor Eldorado xi. (1862) 107 
Making a hazard at tbe direction in which the trail ran. 

6. Tennis. Each of the winning openings in a 
tennis-court. Hazard side, the side of the court 
into which the ball is served. 

»599 Shaks. Hen. V, 1. ii. 263 We will in France.. play a 
set, Shall strike his fathers Crown e into the hazard. x6xi 
Cotgr., Pelouse . . also the lower hazard in a Tennis-court. 

1642 Howell For. Trav. in. (Arb.) 20 When at the racket 
court he had a hall struck into his hazard. 1688 R. Holme 
Armoury m. v. 265 They that serve upon the^ Pent-house, 
are to serve behind the Blew on the Hazard side, else it is 
a loss. 1702 Boyer Vict. Royal, Trou..Le petit trou (au 
jeu de Paume), the hazard at Tennis. 1878 J. Marshall 
Ann. Tennisiv. 148 The positions of these various hazards, 
on a system which can only be excused hy their name, seem 
to have been left very much to chance, or to the individual 
fancy of the builders of Courts. Ibid. 149 That writer says 
' The players on the hazard-side have two openings to 
defend, the last gallery and the grille'. 1891 Sat. Rev. 
LXX1 1. 690 The hazards, or winning openings, of modern 
tennis courts are three in number — the Dedans, the Grille, 
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and the Winning-Gallery. To strike the ball into any one of 
these, at any point of the game, is to score a point. 

fig. a 1616 Beaum. & Fl. Custom Country v. iv, Our 
adverse fortune Bandying us from one hazard to another. 

f7. Billiards. One of the holes or pockets in 
the sides of a billiard table. Obs. 

1598 Florio, Scaduta, a hole or hazard at billiard boord. 
1679 Evelyn Diary 4 Dec, A hi Ilia rd- table, with as many 
more hazards as ours commonly have. 1688 R. Holme 
Armoury lit. 262/2 Tbe Hazzards, tbe Holes in the four 
corners and sides of the . . Billiard Table. 1751 Chambers 
Cycl. s.v. Billiards, Hazards, or holes, on the edges and 
corners. 

b. Hence, A stroke at billiards by which one of 
the balls is driven into a pocket. 

Losing hazard, winning hazard (set, quot. 1856). 

1778 C. Jones Hoyle^s Games Impr. 197 Common Odds 
of the Hazards. 1836 T. Hook G. Gumey III. 153 Why, 
you cannot make a hazard, Gilbert; what is the matter? 
185a Bohn's Handbk. Games 532 The full (or straight) 
winning hazard should first be practised. 1856 Crawley 
Billiards (18 «jg) 14 The Winning Hazard is one in which 
the ohject ball is struck with your own ball and sent into a 
pocket; the Losing Hazard is a stroke in which the 
striker's ball is pocketed from off, or after contact with, 
another. 1857 Chambers'' Inform. II. 713 A white winning 
hazard is made i when you play at the white ball and pocket 
it. .A red winning hazard is when you pocket the red. 

8. Golf. A general term for bunkers, furze, water, 
sand, loose earth, or any kind of ( bad ground \ 

1857 Chambers* Inform. II. 693 He possibly drives his 
ball into some hazard— such as sand or whin-bushes — from 
which he is only extricated after expending several strokes 
in the operation. Ibid., Driving it over hazards, such as 
hunkers, whins, etc. 1879 Daily News 22 Mar. 5/2 At 
Wimbledon certainly there are some very good * hazards', 
or perilous places. 1889 Linskill Golf u. O895) 8 The 
ground should be of an undulating character, and . . should 
abound in hazards of every description. 

9. A cab-stand (in Ireland). 

1882 Times 9 May, Being on a car * hazard ' (stand) at Park, 
gate-street on Saturday evening. 1884 Freeman's Jrnl. 
S Dec s/ 2 What about providing a hazard at each arrival 
platform?.. the public would then know that it was beyond 
the power of a cab or cabman to refuse the first call. 

10. attrib. and Comb., as (from sense 1) hazard- 
bet, -board) -table, etc. ; hazard side : see sense 6. 

1570 Levihs Manip. 30/26 Hazard play, alearum Indus, 
eijio C Fiennes Diary (1888) 301 There are two hazard 
boards, a 1737 Pope Wks. (1S86) X. 263 Moralizing sat I by 
the hazard-table. 18*9 Bengallee 109 Salary, wasted at 
keen Hazard-bets. 3849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. II. 65 His 
ill luck at the hazard table was such that his estates were 
daily becoming more and more encumbered. 
fB. adj. — Hazarikhjs. Obs. rare. 

1601 Weever Mtrr. Mart.Ti\\), But one of more experi- 
ence. .Such hazard rash proceedings did not like. 

Ha zard,^'. Forms as in sb. ; also Sc. 6 haszard, 
hasert, hazaird, 7 haisard. [a. F. hasarde-r 
(1407 in Hatz.-Darm., in sense 'play at hazard'), 
f. hasard : see prec] 

1. trans. To put (anything) to the risk of being 
lost in a game of chance or other doubtful issue ; to 
stake ; to expose to hazard or risk. 

1530 Palsgr. 582/2 It is a great folye for a man to hazarde 
his lyfe for the mucke of this world. 1547 J. Harrison 
Exhort. Scottes Gj, For thinordinate gain wherof we do 
I alwaies hazard our honourcs, Hfes, and countrey. 1614 
Sir R. Dudley in Foriesc. Papers 11 Nor hazard the repu- 
tation of my owne workes under the discretion or skill of an 
other. 1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 206 At Passage, or In 
and In, they [Chinese] will hazard all their worth, them- 
selves, wives, children and other substance. 1700 T. Brown 
tr. Fresny's Amnsem. Ser. <$• Com. 98 When a Sick Man 
leaves all for Nature to do, he hazards much. When he 
leaves all for the Doctor to do, he hazards more. 1867 
Freeman Norm. Cong. I. iv. 263 He would not hazard 
the prize by clutching at it too soon. 

absol. 1736 Leoiard Life'' Marlborough II. 31 Unfortunate 
Gamesters . . hazard on, thinking to recover their Loss. 

b. refl. To expose oneself to risk ; to run or 
incur risks. Also intr. in same sense (pbs.)+ 

1549 Compl. Scot. xx. 176 3 e maye haszard and fecht 
quhen that je think sour comodius tyme. 1567 Satir. 
Poems Reform, vii. 88 Nobillis, quha durst couragiouslie 
Hazaird thame self to saif vs. 1639 S. Du VEacEa tr. 
Camus' Admir. Events 135 He shunnes hlowes, and will 
not hazard himselfe, yet requires as much as wee who 
hazard our lives. 1653 Holckoet Procopius iv. 151 Thinke 
not that the Hunnes, Herulians, and Lombards will hazard 
to the death. 1698 Fryer Acc. E. India $ P. 157 Not willing 
to hazard himself on a Voyage undertaken only for Pleasure. 

2. trans. To run or take the risk of (a penalty or 
I misfortune). Also with inf. obj. 

\ 1577 Ld. Buckhurst in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser._ 1. II. 272 
To hazard . . your dishonor and her Ma. dislike. 1628 
Wither Brit. Rcmemb. 111. 1451 What Censures thou 

! shouldst hazzard, in thy stay. 1675 tr. MachiavellPs Prince 
(Rtldg. 1883) 282 He will hazard to be famished. 1686 N. 
Cox Gent I. Recreat. iv. (ed. 2) 93 That your Adversaries 
being forced to follow you, may hazzard stumbling. 1703 
Moxon Mech. Exerc. 18 \ Hazards the breaking ofthe String. 
1796 Hist. Ned Evans I. 179 Your son would . . perish in 
the dust before he would hazard to offend her. 1824 Lahcor 
Wks. 11846) I. 223 They hazard to ..break their shins hy 
stemming the current. 1827 C. Bridges Exp. Ps. cxix. 
(1830) 78 We shall be ready to hazard all consequences, 
b. With object and infinitive. 

1559 in Strype Ann. Ref. I. App. vi. 8 Hazarde. .ourselves 
to be . . drowned in the waters of schisme. 1587 Fleming 
Contn. Holinshed 1 1 1. 1292/2 Forced to.. hazard himselfe to 
fall into the hands of naughtie people. 1659 D. Pell Impr. 

I Sea 480 It hides it self, and will not hazzard its tender flower 

I to bee shaken. 
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f 3. To endanger (any person or thing). Obs. 

1596 Spenser State Irel. Wks. (Globe) 651/2 There will 
he lye in way te, and. .will daungerously hazarde the trouhled 
souldiour. 1601 R. Johnson Kingd. * Commw. (1603) 172 
The king of Biarma in our times greatly hazarded the states 
of Pagu and Siam. 1664 Butler Hud. 11. i. 868 Li Hies 
Iimn'd on cheeks, and roses, With painted perfumes, hazard 
noses. 1716 S. Sewall Diary 22 Oct. (1882) III. 109 Mr. 
Lynde comes up from Nantasket, having .. been much 
wearied and hazarded with the Storm. 1786 T. Jefferson 
Writ. (1859) I. 558 His death, with that of the king of 
Prussia, would hazard the tranquillity of Europe. 

f 4. To get by chance or luck ; to chance upon. 

1575 R. B. Appins $ Virg. in Hail. Dodsley IV. 132 Be 
you not afraid, And so you may happen to hazard the maid : 
It is but in hazard and may come by hap : Win her or lose 
her, try you the trap. 1664 Power Exp, Philos. lit. 155 
Might not such Microscopes hazard the discovery of the 
Aerial Genii, and present even Spiritualities themselves to 
our view f 

5. To take the chance or risk of; to venture 
upon ; to adventure, venture (to do something). 

158 1 Pettie Guazzo's Civ. Conv. 1. (1586) 18 Who that 
otherwise hazardeth to enter into it, exposeth himselfe to a 
great danger. 1638 Sia T. Herbert Trav. {ed. 2) 103 Not 
daring to hazard the fight, or hy stratagem break out to 
hazard their deliverance. 1666 Drvden Ann. Mirab. xxviii, 
That what both love, both hazard to destroy. 17x0 Steele 
Tatler No. 175 r 9 It is not believed, .that the Enemy will 
hazard a Battle for the Relief of Douay. 1753 N.Torriano 
Gangr. Sore Throat 84 Scarification was hazarded without 
being looked on as an approved Method. 1844 H. H. 
Wilson Brit. India III. 337 The Koles . . rarely hazarded 
an action. 

b. To venture to offer (a statement, conjecture, 
or the like). 

1758 Monthly Rev. 188 If one may be allowed to hazard 
a conjecture. 1788 Franklin Aulobiog. Wks. 1840 I. 174, 
I have hazarded the few preceding pages. 2816 Coleridge 
Lay Sernt. 314 [This) justifies me . . in hazarding the bold 
assertion, i860 Tvndall Glac. n. xxvii. 379 He did not 
hazard an explanation of the phenomenon. 

f6. Billiards. To 4 pocket 1 (a ball). Obs. 

1679 Evelvn Diary 4 Dec, The game being only to 
prosecute the hall till hazarded, without passing the port . . 
It is more difficult to hazard a ball, .than in our table. 

Hence Ha'zarded ppl. a., risked, ventured. 

1596 Spenser F. Q. vi. iii. 12 How to save hole her 
hazarded estate. 1841 D'Israbli A men. Lit. (1867) 26 These 
disagreeing dates are all hazarded conjectures. 

Hazardable (hx-zajdab'l), a. [See .able.] 
+ 1. Involving hazard ; hazardous, .risky. Obs. 
1623 Winthrop Let. in New Eng. (1825) I. 342 It is so 
difficult and hazardable. . I cannot tell how to convey that, 
or anything else to thee. 1656 S. H. Golden Law 47 We 
made it hazardable and doubtfull, by dallying with him. 
1658 Sir T. Browne Hydriot. iii. 16 [It) were an hazardable 
peece of art. 

2. That can or may be hazarded or risked. 
In mod. Diets. 

Hazarder (hse-zlidai). Now rare. Also 4-6 
hasard-, (5 haaa-, 5-6 -erd-), 4-6 -our, 5 -ar, 
5-6 -er. [ME. and AFr. hasardour-i^ih c. F. 
Jiasardeur, f. hasarder to Hazard : see -er 2 3.] 

1. A player at hazard or dice ; a dicer, a gamester. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 26854 Theif, reuer, or hazardour, hore 

or okerer, or logolour. c 1386 Chaucer Pard. T. 268 It is 
reproef and contrair to honour For to be halde a comun 
hasardour. 14. . Nom. in Wr.-Wulcker 694/23 Hie aliator, 
a haserder. 1513 Douglas SEneis vin. Prol. 56 The hasart- 
ouris haldis thaim heryit, hant thay nocht the dice. 1533 
More Answ. Poysoned Bk. Wks. 1087/2 An honest man or 
els a false haserder. 1556 Lauder Tractate 293 None hasar- 
dours at cards nor dyce. c 1565 Lindesav (Pitscottie) Chron. 
Scot. (1728) 115 A common hazarder. 1896 J. H. Wvlie 
Hist. Eng. Hen. IV, III. 397 No simoniac, adulterer, 
hazarder, drinker. 

2. ' He who hazards ' (Johnson). 

t Ha'zardfol, a. Obs. rare. [f. Hazabd sK 
+ -roL.] Risky, hazardous, perilous. 

1626 Crt. <$■ Times Chas. /(1848) I. 86 How hazardful are 
the events of the most parts of such conferences. 1631 
Hey wood Eng. Eliz. (1641) 86 Her infirmity being hazard - 
full, hut not mortal]. 1679 J. Clide in Naphtali 504, I 
judge the loss of my Soul to be more hazardful. 

Ha'zarding, vbl. sb. [f. Hazard v. + -ing !.] 
The action of the vb. Hazard in various senses. 

1582 Bentley Mon. Matrones Pref. B iij b, To the hazard- 
ing of their owne Hues. 1603 Knolles Hist. Turks (1638) 
90 Without the hasarding of battell. 

atirib. 1552 Huloet, Hasarding house [gaming-house), 
alearium y aleatorium, forum altatorium. 

t Ha*zardize, v. Obs. rare. [f. Hazard sb. 
+ -IZE.] To put in hazard ; to jeopardize, risk. 

1628 Wither Brit. Rememb. vi. 339 We will hazardize 
Our peace, our fame, and our posterities. 1631 Brathwait 
Eng. Gentleiv. (1641) 297 They make you idolize yourselves, 
and. . hazzardize the state of your soules. 

f Ha'zardize, sb. Obs. nonce-wd. [For hazar- 
dise, f. Hazard sb. + -ise as in merckand-ise.'] A 
hazardous position, a condition of peril or risk. 

1590 Spenseb F. Q. 11. xii. 19 A .. ship Which . . Her selfe 
hadronne into that hazardizc [rimes merchandize, mesprize], 

t Ha*zardly, a. Obs. rare — [f. Hazard sb, 
+ -LY2.] Risky, dangerous. 

1575 R- B- Appins Sf Virg. in Hazl. Dodsley IV. 123 A 
hazardly chance may harbour a clap. 

Hazardous (harzaidas), a. [f. as prec. + 
-ous. Cf. F. hasardeux, 16th c. in Littre.] 

1. Of the nature of the game of hazard ; dependent 
on chance ; casual, fortuitous. 
Vol. V. 
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1585 T. Washington tr. Nicholay's Vov. 11. xii. 47 b, The 
adventure therof on the one side and the other was very 
hazardous and variable. 1653 H. More Antid. Ath. H. ix. 
(1712) 66 In other Generations that are more hazardous. 
1791 Burke App. Whigs Wks. YI. 257 They may indeed 
stop short of some hazardous and ambiguous excellence. 
1816 Singer Hist. Cards i. 9 Hazardous betting or playing 
for stakes. 1880 Libr. Univ. KnvwL (N. Y.) IV. 285 
Hazardous contracts, in which the performance depends 
upon some uncertain future event. 

f 2. Addicted to risks ; venturesome. Obs. 

1580 Sidney Arcadia m. (1590) 323 Who was in the dis- 
position of his nature hazzardous. 1613 Purchas Pilgrimage 
(1614) 769 Hazardous Mariners. 1651 HoaaES Leviath. 11. 
xxiv. 129 Too hazardous in engaging the publique stock 
into a long, or costly war. 

3. Fraught with hazard or risk; perilous; risky. 

Hazardous insurance^ an insurance effected at a high 
premium, on a life, building, etc exposed to more than 
average risks. Hazardous occupation table t an actuarial 
table showing the probability of life in trades or professions 
the members of which are exposed to more than average risks. 

1618 Bolton Florus 1. xvii. (1636) 51 A most hazzardous 
War. 1671 Milton P. R. hi. 228 The enterprize so 
hazardous and high. 1783 W atscn Philip 111 (1839) 47 
The most hazardous enterprise in which he had ever been 
engaged. 1856 Froude Hist. Eng. (1858) I. v. 419 To 
attempt to analyse the motives of a double-minded man is 
always a hazardous experiment. 

Hazardously, adv. [f. prec. + »ly 2.] in a 
hazardous manner ; venturesomely ; perilously. 

x6ix Cotgr., Audacieusement, boldly, aduenturously .. 
hazardously, daringly. 1664 H. More Afyst. /nig. 447 
Grotius his either judgment or conscience does very hazard- 
ously lie at the stake. 1823-56 De Quincey Cm/ess. (1862) 
252 Lord Bacon said once too boldly and hazardously [etc.]. 
1883 Black Shandon Bells xxxiii, Cottages . . apparently 
clinging hazardously to the ascent. 

Hazardousness. [f. as prec. + -ness.] The 
quality of being hazardous ; riskiness; perilousness. 

1 68a H. More Annot. Glanvill's Lux O. 2x9 The hazard- 
ousness of these terms. 1694 Kettlewell Comp. Perse- 
cuted 74 That no difficulties, or hazardousness of these 
assemblies, may make us indifferent about thy service. 
1874 Stubbs Const. Hist. I. vi. 141 The hazardousness of 
their employments. 

t Ha'zardry. Obs. Also 3 hasarderye, 4-6 
-drie, -dry© (6 haaarttrie). [f. OF. type *kasar- 
derie f f. kasardeur Hazarder : see -ery.] 

1. The playing at hazard ; dicing ; gambling. 
1297 R. Glouc (1724) 195 Ydelnesse hem ssal brynge to 

synne lecherye, To tauerne, and to sleube, and to hasarderye. 
c 1386 Chaucer Pard. T. 262 Now wol 1 vow defFenden 
hasardrye. ai$$S Lvnoesav Tragedy 306 Leif hasarttrie. 
1362 Leicn Armorie (1612) 78 Hazardrye and going to 
common Taverns. 1590 Spenser F. Q. iii. i. 57 Some fel 
to hazardry, 

2. The incurring of risk ; venturesomeness. rare. 
1590 Spenser F. Q. ii. v. 13 Hasty wroth, and heedlesse 

hazardry, Doe breede repentaunce late, and lasting infamy. 

Haze (b*'z), sb. [Of obscure origin. 

Not known till nearly a century after Hazy a., so that it 
may be a back-formation from that word. For the derivation, 
connexion with OE. hasu, haswe 'grey , has been suggested ; 
but there is a long gap in time between the words, and there 
are difficulties both of form and early sense : see Haze v?\ 

1. An obscuration of the atmosphere near the 
surface of the earth, caused by an infinite number 
of minute particles of vapour, etc. in the air. In 
i8lhc. applied to a thick fog or hoar-frost; hut 
now usually to a thin misty appearance, which 
makes distant objects indistinct, and often arises 
from heat (heat-haze^. 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Haze, a Rime, a thick Fog. 
X72X Bailey, A Hase, a thick Fog or Rime. 1755 Johnson, 
Haze, fog; mist. 1795 Burke Regie. Peace iv. Wks. IX. 
4 To trust ourselves to the haze and mist and doubtful lights 
of that changeable week. 1833 F. Clissold Ascent Aft. 
Blanc 23 A circle of thin haze . . marked dimly the limits 
between heaven and earth. 1833 Hr. Martineau Cforw*v£ 
Sea viii. 128 Till he disappeared in the silvery night haze. 
1833 M. Scott Tom Cringle xix. (1859) 526 A hot haze 
hung over the whole. 1849 D. P. Thomson Introd. 
Meteorol. 114 When, .the temperature falls below the dew. 
point, the moisture becomes visible in the form of a haze, 
mist, or fog ; haze when there is merely an obscuration near 
the surface of ihe earth ; mist when it presents a defined 
outline, resting on, or hovering a few feet above the ground ; 
fog when the humid vesicles are so numerous as to produce 
a general ohscuration in the atmosphere. 1863 Geo. Eliot 
Romola 1. xiv, There was a thin yellow haze from incense 
mingling with the breath of the multitude. 1891 Mrs. 
Oliphant Jerusalem 435 The soft hills on the other side in 
a haze of sunshine. 

b. Iransf. Something having a misty appear- 
ance, or obscuring the view. 

1879 St. George's Hasp. Repts. IX. 526 Ulceration [in the 
eye] . . sufficiently deep to leave a permanent haze. 1891 
Dougall Beggars All 181 The copse.. showed nothing but 
a haze of gray and reddish twigs. 

2. Jig. A condition of intellectual vagueness and 
indistinctness ; the obscurity of a distant time. 

a 1797 Burke (T.), In the fog and haze of confusion all is 
enlarged. 1843 Miall in Nonconf. III. 489 A haze of false 
and wretched morality. 1873 Burton Hist. Scot. I. i. 44 
The annalists . . were peopling the haze with ohscure persons. 
1879 McCarthy Own Times II. xxix. 362 No shade or faint 
haze of a doubt appeared anywhere. 1888 Bryce Amer. 
Commw. III. lxxx, 55 Nor do their moral and religious 
impulses remain in the soft haze of self-complacent senti- 
ment. 

3. Comb.,ti.shaze-crailledjhaze-hu?tg3L<§s.\ haze- 
fire, brilliantly luminous mist. 
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1842 Faber Styr. Lake, etc. 328 The Carpathian chain, 
A fence of white haze-fire Compassing the plain. 1852 M. 
Arnold Summer Night 21 The blue haze-cradled moun- 
tains spread away. 1894 Rev. of Rev. Feb. 170 The low and 
haze- hung country. 

Hence Ha'zeless a., free from haze. 

1874 Tyndall in Contemp. Rev. Nov. 826 A calm and 
hazeless atmosphere. 

Haze (h/'z), [Cf. OF. haser (1450 in Godef.) 
' irrtter, piquer, facher, insulter, aiguillonner \] 

1. trans. To affright, scare ; to scold ; also, to 
punish by blows, dial. 

1678 Littleton Lat. Diet., To haze or hawze one, fer- 
terrefacio, clamore obtundo. 1721 Bailev, Hose, to afnght 
with a sudden Noise. Ibid., Hawze, to confound or frighten, 
to stun one with Noise. C[ountry Word). 1876 Mid-Yorksh. 
Gloss., Haze, to scold ; also, to beat. 1881 N. Line. Gloss., 
Haze, to thrash soundly ; to uphraid. 

2. Naut. Topunishby keeping at disagreeable and 
unnecessary hard work ; to harass with overwork. 

1840 R. H. Dana Be/. Most viii. 18 Every shifting of the 
studding-sails was only to 'haze' the crew. Note. Let an 
officer once say ' I'll haze you *, and your fate is fixed. You 
will be 4 worked up if you are not a better man than he is. 
1846 R. Browne Etch. Whaling Cruise (1850) 187 The 
captain disliked him . . and continually hazed him for his 
awkwardness. 1893 J. A. Barry .9. Brown's Bunyip, etc. 
281 Now then, fore-top, there, shift your pins, or I'll haze you. 

3. To subject to cruel horseplay (as practised by 
American students) ; to bully. U.S. See Hazing 3. 

1850 Poem bef. ladma 22 in B. H. Hall College Wds. 
(1856) 251 'Tis the Sophomores rushing the Freshmen to 
haze. 1868 in G. M. Sloane Life J. AlacCosh xiv. (1896) 
216 Did you not hear that he had been hazed? .. They 
gagged his mouth . . shaved his head, then put him under 
the pump, and left him tied on the campus. Ibid., 1 called 
the hazed student to my house. x886 Century Mag. 905/1 
Two of our roughs began to haze him. 1887 Lipfincolt's 
Afag. Aug. 293 The man who assists in hazing you in Fresh* 
man year, and, who compels you to stand on a street*corner 
and scan Greek verse for the edification of the by-stand ers. 
Ibid., Hazing, in its offensive signification, is practically 
dead and buried at Yale. 

4. intr. To frolic, < lark \ U.S. 

1848 N. V. Com. Adv. 2 Dec (Bartlett), W. had been 
drinking and was hazing about the street at night. 1855 
H. A. Wise Tales for Marines (ibid.), Hazin* round with 
Charity Bunker and the rest o* the gals. 

5. Haze about, to roam about aimlessly; to loaf 
about. [? Associated with Hazy 2 b.] 

1841 Tail's Mag. YI1I. 592 It would be idle to follow 
[herj. .in hazing about— a capital word that, and one worthy 
of instant adoption — among the usual sights of London. 
1870 Mrs. Prentiss Let. in Life (1882) 335 The boys are 
hazing about. 

Haze, v.* [In sense 1, related to Haze sb., 
Hazy a.; perh. a back-formation from the latter; 
in sense 2 from the sb.] 

1. intr. To drizzle, dial. 

1674-91 Ray N C. Words 36 It hazes, it misles, or rains 
small rain. 1808 J. Barlow Columb. 1. 33 O'er Yalladolid's 
regal turrets hazed The drizzly fogs from dull Pisuerga 
raised. 1825 Brockett N. C. Gloss., Haz< t to drizzle, to 
be foggy. 

2. trans. To make hazy, to involve in a haze. 
Hence Hazed ppl. a. 

1801 Anna Seward Lett. J1811) Y. 353 The noble moun- 
tains., are here [i.e. in the picture] softened and hazed away 
into indistinctness. 188 . R. G. H[ill] Voices in Solit. 180 
The hazed sun with lurid weakness stared. 

Haze, v. 3 dial. tra?is. To dry. 

a i8»5 Forbv Voc. E. Auglia, Haze, to dry linen, etc. by 
hanging it up in the fresh air.. any thing so exposed is said 
to be hazed, as rows of corn or hay, when a brisk hreeze 
follows a shower. 1863 Morton Cycl. Agric. (E. D. S.), 
Hazed, surface-dried. 

f Haze =» ha* y s, syncop. form of have us. Obs. 

a 1553 Udall Roy ster D. in. iv. (Arb.) 49 Nay and ye 
will haze, haze . . And ye will not haze, then giue vs our 
geare againe. 

Hazel 1 (hi l *z'l). Forms : 1 hsoael, heesil, 
heesl, sesil, 3 hasle, asele, 3-4 heael, 4-6 hasil, 
4-7 -ell(e, 4-8 hasel(e, 5 heail(l, -yl(le, -elle, 
5 6 hasill, 6 -ille, -yll(e, heasle, (Sc. hissill), 
6-7 hazell, 6-8 hasle, 7 hasael, hassle, 7- hazel, 
hazle, (mod. Sc. heazle, heezle). [OE. kxsel = 
MDu. hazel(are, Du. hazeliaar, LG. hassel, OHG. 
hasal masc, hasala fern. (MHG., mod.G. haseli.), 
ON. hasl (Sw., Da. /tassel) :-OTeut. *hasato-z 
pre-Teut. *k6solos = \s. corulus, corylus, Olr. coll 
(:—*cosl). ON. had also hesli neut. (:—*hasili-) 
whence app. north. ME. hesel, hesy I, mod. Sc. heezle.] 

1. A bush or small tree of the genus Corylus, 
having as its fruit a nut. The European species, 
C. Avellana, grows to a small tree ; the North 
American species are C. Americana, a shrub form- 
ing dense thickets, and the Beaked or Cuckold 
Hazel, C. rostrala, found in Canada, etc. 

There are other species, as the Constantinople or Turkey 
Hazel, C. Colurna, Japanese Hazel, C. heterophylla. 

a 700 Epinal Gloss. 236 Corylus > haesil [50 aesil]. a 800 
Erfurt Gloss. 536 Corylus, haesl. c 1000 Sax. Leechd. 1 1. 
96 Haesles ragu, & holen rinde nibewearde. c 1205 Lay. 
8697 Hasles [c 1275 aseles] per greowen. a 1307 Thrush 
Night, in Hazl. E. P. P. I. 50 Somer is comcn with loue to 
toune. .The note of hasel springcth. 1387-B T. Use Test. 
Love in. vi. 5 If thou desire grapes thou goest not to the 
Hasell. c 1400 Maunuev. (Roxb.) xviii. 83 It es lyke vnto 
be floure of be hesill, bat springes oute before Jre lefes. 
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ri440 Prom/. Paw. 238/1 Hesyl, tre, corulus. 1538 
Lelano I tin. V. 67 The Place wher the Town was ys al 
over growen with Brambles, Hasylles, and lyke Shrubbes. 
1578 Lvte Dodoens vi. lviii. 733 There be two sortes of 
Hasel or wood Nut trees. 1607 Dryden Virg. Past. v. 4 
lieneath the grateful Shade, Which Hazles, intermix'd with 
Elms, have made. 1769 Home Fatal Disc, v, A dell, whose 
sloping sides are rough With thick-growo hazel. 1861 
De lamer Kitch. Gar<t. 153 The variegated and Purple 
Hazels are ornamental shrubs of some esteem. 

b. The wood of this tree. 

1480 Caxton Descr. Brit. 54 Ther is a lake that torneth 
hasell in to asshe and asshc in to hasell. 1634 Peacham 
Gent I Exerc. xxi. 251, I leave it to their [Anglers'] owne 
discretion, whether to use either Haysell, or Cane. 1665 J. 
Wf.kb Stone. Hcng (1725) 161 Hasle was the Material of which 
the Stakes were at first made. 

c. A stick or rod of this wood. 

1603 Owen Pembrokesh. (1891) 276 The horsemens cudgell 
..to be a hasell. 1649 G. Daniel Trinarch., Rich. II, 
cxxxv, The Hassle soe will bend (A Rhabdomancie, was 
observ'd of old) Stretch'd on the Earth, vnto a Mine of 
Gold. 1686 N. Cox Gcnit. Recreat. iy. 71 l^et the Angler 
fit himself with a Hazle of one piece or two set conveni- 
ently together. 1748 Richardson Clarissa xxi. (1749) I. 
144 Mr. Sotmes..fell to gnawing the head of his hazel 

d. Short for hazel-nnl. 

1601 Holland Pliny xv. xxii. (R.), As for other nuts, their 
meat is solide and compact) as we may see in filberds and 
hazels. 

e. Oil of hazel, a jocular name for an oil alleged 
to be contained in a green hazel rod, and to be the 
efficacious element in a sound drubbing ; la a?toint 
with oil of hazel \ to drub with a hazel rod. So 
sap of haul in the same sense : cf. hazel- oil, 4 c. 

c 1678 Roxb. Ball. (1882) IV. 359 Take you the Oyl of 
Hazel strong ; With it anoint her Body round. 

2. Applied with qualification to other plants, as 
Evergreen Hazel, Guevitia Avellana ; Austra- 
lian H., Pomaderris lanigera of N. S. Wales, P. 
apelala of Victoria ; Witch or Wych Hazel, q.v. 

3. The reddish brown colour of a ripe hazel-nut. 
b. adj Of this colour ; used esp. of eyes. 

1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) II. 82 The different 
colours of the eye are the dark hazle, the light hazle, the 
green, the blue, the grey, the whitish grey. 1805 T. Harral 
Scenes of Life I. 52 An eye . . the index of an intelligent 
soul ; it was a full, bright hazel. 1829 Lytton Disowned $ 
Of a light hazel in their colour. 

b. 159* Shaks. Rom. Sf Jul. in. i. 22 Thou wilt quarrell 
with a man for cracking Nuts, hauing no other reason, but be- 
cause thou hast hasell eyes, c 1730 Swift Dick, a Maggot 4 
You know him by his hazel snout. 1743-51 G. Edwards 
Nat. Hist. Birds 69 The Eye of a yellowish Hazel Colour. 
1805 Scott Last Minstr. vi. xix, O'er her white bosom 
stray *d her hazel hair. 1813 — Rokeby iv. v, Her full dark 
eye of hazel hue. 1848 Lytton Harold vm. ii, In the quick 
glance of his clear hazel eye. 

4. allrib. and Comb., as hazel bank, bavin, bough, 
bo7oer, bush, copse, cover, leaf, rod, staff, slick, twig, 
wand, etc. ; hazel-hooped, -leaved adjs. 

^1307 Thrush # Night. 106 in Hazl. E. P. P. I. 54 
Fowel, thou sitest on hasel bou. 1473 Warkw. Chron. 
(Camden) 22 (Promp.) It was lytetle as abesylle styke. 1584 
R. Scot Discov. Witchcr. x. vii. (1886) 147 There must be 
made vpon a hazell wand three crosses. 1506 Shaks. Tarn. 
Shr. 11. i. 255 Kate like the hazle twig Is straight, and 
slender. 1678 Butler Hud. m. ii. 1547 He's mounted on 
a hazel bavin. 1727-46 Thomson Summer 1269 Close in the 
covert of a hazel copse. 1828 J. M. Spearman Brit. Gunner 
(ed 2) 59 Budge barrels . . hazle hooped. 1855 Tennyson 
Brook 171, 1 slide by hazel covers. 1858 Hogg Veg. Kingd. 
693 Hazel rods have been supposed to have magical proper- 
ties, as it was of them that tbe divining- rod was formed. 1864 
Sotvcrby's Eng. Bot. 111. 193 Hazel-leaved Bramble. 1880 
Encycl. Hrit. XI. 549/1 The virtue of the hazel wand was 
supposed to be dependent on its having two forks, 
b. From sense 3. 

1769-74 J. Granger Biogr. Hist. Eng. (R.), Cherry 
cheeked, hazel-eyed, brown haired. 1787 Winter Syst. 
Hush. 24 Black and hjule colour soils. 1806 Forsvth 
Beauties Scotl. IV. 228 A deep hazel-coloured loam. 1886 
R us kin Praeterita 1. v. 141 A dark hazel-eyed, slim-made, 
lively girl. 1891 Mrs. Alexander Worn, Heart I. 3 Large 
hazel-hrown eyes. 

C. Special combs. : hazel carpet, a geometer 
moth, Cidaria carylala ; hazel crottles, the lichen 
Slicla pulmonaria ; hazel-fly, Phylloperlha hard- 
cola, also an artificial fly imitating it ; hazel hoe, 
' a grubbing hoe for working in brush and bushes 1 
(Knight Did. Meek.) ; + hazel-mouse [Ger. hasel- 
maus], the common dormouse Muscardi?ius avel* 
lanarius) ; hazel-oil (humorous) : see 1 e ; hazel- 
rag, -raw = hazel crallles ; + hazel-rise [cf. Ger. 
haselreis], a twig or bough of the hazel ; hazel- 
rough (U.S.), a hazel copse; hazel-worm [Ger. 
haselwurm\ the blind -worm (Maunder* $ Treas. 
Nal. Hisl. 1854). Also Hazel-grouse, etc. 

1796 Withering Brit Plants (ed. 4) IV. S 5 Lungwort. 
Haze Rag or * Hazel Crottles. On the tnmks of old trees. 
1787 Best Angling - (c d. 2) 117 The Welchman's Button, or 

H ask-- Fly. 1 883 A . Ronalds Fly-Fisher's Entomol. (ed. o) 
£L?/Ti 0 F,y ' Cocn-A-Bondhu. ,607 Topsell Four 9 }. 
Beasts (1658) 423 Of the Nut-mouse, *Hasel-mouse, of FU- 

i!$"E?KS S ^ ,SO F 11 ? 1 bccaus * f«d upon Hasel-nuts 
and Filbirds 1^5 jAMiEsoh 1* Hazel-oil, a£nt term, used 
to denoto a drubbing. 1894 Crockett Raiders 46 Yc shall 
suffer for th 1S| lf t fi e re*s ha2el oil in Dumfries. 1565-73 
Cooper Thesaurus, Pnlrnonaria, after some lungewort'1 
? 0 t haSel J ZP l,c «tpoot Flora Scot. 

(1789) 831 Lungwort Lichen. >Hazleraw, Scotis. 13 . K 
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A lis. 3203 {Bodl. MS.) Whan notte bronneb on *hesel rys. 
a 1550 Ckristis Kirke Gr. xvi, Heich Hutchon with a hissil 
ryss. 1893 Advance (Chicago) 23 Nov., Among the *hazel- 
roughs are still a few chewinks. 

Hazel 2 , hazle. Also hassell, hasel(l. [Of 
uncertain origin ; known first in attrib. use or 
comb., and in the adj. Hazelly 1. 

Markham's hassell ground, hassell earth, correspond to 
Ger. kasselboden 'ground consisting of gravel, reddish clay, 
and somewhat black earth ' (Grimm), said also to be called 
in Switzerland haselerde. The latter implies connexion or 
association with hasel Hazel l , and some would so explain 
the word in Eng., with reference to the colour of hazel 
ground, its suitableness for hazel, or other reason.) 

1. A kind of freestone : see qnots. local. 

1855 Phillips Man. Geol. Gloss., Hazle, a hard, often 
cherty, gritstone. 1883 Gresley Gloss. Coal Mining, 
Hazle, a tougb mixture of sandstone and shale. 

2. altrib. and Comb* Consisting of a mixture of 
sand or gravel, clay, and earth, as hazel earth, 
ground, loam, mould, soil t etc. 

1613 Mark ham Eng. Husbandman 1. 1. vi. (1635) 36 lf it 
bee a rich hassell ground. Ibid. xiii. 83 Blacke Clay mixt 
with red Sand, which.. is called of Husbandmen an hassell 
earth. 1616 Surpl. & Markh. Country Farme 556 Any 
mixed earths or hasel 1-grounds which are clayes and sands 
or clayes and gravells mixed together. 1686 Plot Staf- 
fordsh. 341 The manner of tillage that is also given light or 
hasel mould. 1789 Trans. Soc. Arts I. 165 A field of good 
hazle loam. 1796 J. Boys Agric. Kent 11813) 70 To make 
summer- fallows on light land, such as hazel loam, sand, 
gravel or chalk. 1846 J. Baxter Libr. Praet. Agric. (ed. 
4) II. 26 On all soils, except those of a deep hazel mould or 
sandy loam. 

Hazeled ( h^zld), a. [See -ed 2.] a. Full of 
or clad with hazel bushes, b. Of a hazel colour. 

1566 Gascoigne. Jocasta Wks. (1587) 115 Eyes .. whose 
hazeled light Shadows of dreadful death be come to close. 
1651 WiTTip. Primrose's Pop. Err. 159 Hazled cocks, which 
are quick for motion,, .strong to fight. 18.. in Miss Pratt 
Flower. PL T. 148 Up yon hazel'd slope. 1853 G. Johnston 
Nat. Hist. E. Bord. I. 263 In our hazled deans. 

t Ha'zelen, a. Obs. Forms : 1 heeslen, 4 ha- 
selne, heslyn. [f. Hazel* + -en 4 ( « Ger. haseln): 
cf. Halsen a.] Of or pertaining to the hazel. 

c 1000 Sax. Leechd. II. 104 Jenim. .haeslenne sticcan obbe 
ellenne. 1388 Wvclif Pref Ep. 72 Of the haselne 3erd. 
? 11400 Morte Arth. 2504 Holtis and hare woddes with 
heslyne schawes. 

Hazel grouse. =next. 

1783 Latham Hist. Birds s.v. Grouse, Hazel Grouse. 
Haselhuhn. 1862 Wedlock tr. Schoedler*s Treas. Sc. 538 
Under the section of grouse . . we note . . the black grouse 
{Tletrao) tetrix), and the hazel grouse (T. bouasia). 1883 
CasseiCs Nat. Hist. IV. 141 The Hazel Grouse . . does not 
come to England, but is found over Northern Europe and 
North Asia, and is a pretty bird with a fine crest. 

Hazel-hen. [transl. mod.G. haselhuhn, {. hasel 
Hazel + huhn hen.] The European ruffled grouse 
(Banasia sylvestris). 

1661 Loyell Hist. Anim. $ Min. Introd., The .. heath- 
cock, hasle-hen, land duck. 1822 T. Mitchell Aristoph. 
II. 195 Floundering in the dirt like hazle-hens. 1893 Daily 
Neivs it Mar. 5/3 Ptarmigan and hazel hens are now tbe 
only inexpensive game procurable. 

Hazeline (h^-zehn). [See -ink.] An alco- 
holic distillate from the Witch Hazel, Hamamelis 
virginica. 

1881 Nethehclift in Brit. Med. fml. 18 June, The new 
product of Hamamelis Virginica called 'Hazeline'. 188a 
\V. Symes in Lancet 4 Nov., Hazeline was highly recom- 
mended two years ago for cases of haemoptysis. 

Hazelly Ch^ z*li),a.i [cf. Hazel Consisting 
of a mixture of sand, clay, and earth. 

1587 Fleming Contn. Holinshed III. 1543/1 The stuffe 
carried, .for the erection of the walles at Dover, was earth, 
being of a haselie mould, chalke and sleech. 1707 Mortimer 
Huso. in. (1708) 53 All sorts of Land may be reduced to 
Sandy, Gravelly, Chalky, Stony, Rocky, Hazely, Black- 
eartb, Marsh or Boggy, and Clay-land. 1725 Bradley 
Earn. Diet. s.v. Pine, Any dry Soil, especially light hazelly 
Brick Earth will do. 1796 C. Marshall Garden, xix. (1813) 
383 The soil proper for carnations is a hazelly or sandy 
loam, procured from a pasture. 

Hazelly, a* [f. Hazel * + -t.] Abounding 
in or clad with hazel bushes. 

1790 Burns Elegy Henderson 20 Ye hazly shaws and 
briery dens ! 1833 Blackw. Mag. XXXIV. 942 The Steep 
and hazelly banks of tbe Woodbum. 1835 Clare Rural 
Muse 158 From the hazelly wood. 

Hazel-nut (h^i-z'l^m). Forms: see Hazel 
and Nut. [OE. h&selhnutu = Du. hazelnaat, LG. 
haselnal, hasselnbt, OHG. hasalnuz, mod.G. hasel- 
nusz.] The nut of the hazel, a well-known fruit. 

cjts. Corpus Gloss. 33 Abelena, haeselhnutu. £-1050 
Gloss, in Wr.-Wfllcker 345/15 Abellana, haslhnutu. c 1350 
Will. Palerne 181 1 Hasel-notes, & ober fruit-.bat in forest 
growen. C1400 Maunoev. (Roxb.) xvii. 79 Dyamaundes 
..of be mykilnes of hesill nuttes. 1577 B. Googe Heres- 
bach's Husb. 11. (1586) 95 b, Among Nuttes, is also .. the 
Hasell Nuttes, a kinde whereof is the Filberte. 1870 Yeats 
Nat. Hist. Comm. 2cj The common hazel nut yields an oil 
most valuahle for the delicate machinery of watcbes. 
b. allrib. and Gomb., as hazel-nut oil, tree, etc. 

fioSo Gloss, in Wr.-Wiilcker 457/14 Nucuteus, sine 
nucleus, haeslhnute cyrnel. 1762 W. Hudson Flora 
Anglica, Corytus stipulis ovaiis, etc., common Hazel-nut- 
tree. 1884 Casselfs Diet. Cookery 310 Hazel-nut Cakes. 
1886 Syd. Soc. J, ex., Hazel nut oil., is pale yellow.. and 
is not a drying oil. 

Ha'zel-tree. The hazel, Corylus Avellana. 
Voc. in Wr.-WOIcker 575/45 Ccrulus, an baseltre. 
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1573-80 Baret Alv, H 207 An hasell tree, or nut tree, a 
filbert tree. 1656 Cowlev Pindar. Odes, To Mr. Hobs 
Note, Virgula Divina, or a Divining Wand, is a two-forked 
Branch of a Hazel-Tree, which is used for the finding out 
either of Veins, or hidden Treasures of Gold and Silver. 
1832 Trnnyson May Queen 14 On the bridge beneath the 
hazel- tree. 

Hazel-wood. 

1. A wood or thicket of hnzel bushes. 

^1374 Chaucer Troylus v. 11 74 From hasel-wode, there 
Ioly Robin pleyde. 1864 Tennyson En. Ard.j A hazel- 
wood By autumn nutters haunted. 

2. The wood or timber of the hazel. 

*573-8o Baret Alv. H 208 The magnificent and heroicall 
venues of the haselwood. 1848 Sir J. G. Wilkinson 
Dalmatia $ Montenegro I. 516 On the neighbouring moun- 
tains much hazelwood grows. 

1 3. In phrase hazehvoods shake, or merely hazel- 
wood I (in Chaucer) app. — Of course. Ob s. 

r 1374 Chaucer Troylus it 1. 841 (890) A ryng quod he, ye 
hasel wodes shaken, Ye Nece myne bat ryng moste han a 
stone f>at myhte a dede man a-lyue maken. Ibid. v. 505 
Ye haselwode boughte bis Pandare, And to hym self ful 
sobrelicb he seyde, God wot refreyden may j>is hote fare. 

Ha'zelwort. Herb. [An adaptation of i6thc. 
Ger. haselwurlz, OHG. haselwurz (also hasel- 
wurzel), f. wurz herb, W ort, wurzel root.] A 
book name in the herbalists fur Asarabacca. 

[1551 Turner Herbal 1. Eijb, Asarum is called .. in 
english folfote .. and asarabacca in duche hasell wurt : 
because it groweth abowte hasell tree rootes.J 1578 Lyte 
Dodoens in. v. 319 This berbe . . is called in English Asara- 
bacca, and folefoote, it may also be called Haselworte .. in 
Getmanie Haselwurtz: in Brabant Haselwortel. 1597 
Geraroe Herbal u. cccvi. (1633) 837. 1706 Phillips (ed. 
Kersey), Cabarick, an Herb otherwise call'd Hazlewort 
[mispr. Harlewort]; so 1730-36 in Bailry (folio). 186a 
Wedlock tr. Schcedler's Treas. Sc. 460 The Pipe tree., 
and the Hazel wort. 

Hazen ^h^'z'n), v. Obs. exc. dial. Also -an, 
-on. [prob. from same source as Haze v. 1 : see 
-en 5.] trans. To scare, terrify ; to scold, threaten. 

1605 Hist. Evordanns, Nigbt .. sent .. fantasie for to 
hazan idle heads. 1630 Lennaro tr. Charron's IVisd. 111. 
xiv. § 12 That custome .. to beat, and to box, and with 
strange words and out-cryes to hazen Children. 1647 
Ham mono Power of Keys vii. 141 To awake, and hazen, and 
drive those that wil not be allured and drawn. [1893 
WiltsJu Gloss., Hazon, to scold or threaten. 'Nowdwoan't 
ee hazon the child for V] 

Hazer (h^i-zaj). U.S. [f. Hazez\1] One who 
hazes or practises cruel horseplay on another. 

1887 Columbus (Ohio) Dispatch 5 Sept. {heading) A 
Hazer in Trouble. 1888 Harper's Mag. Mar. 636/1 The 
hazers in college are the men.. to whom the training acd in- 
stincts of the gentleman are unknown. 

Hazily (h^-zili), adv. [f. Hazy + -ly 2.] i n 
a hazy manner ; dimly, indistinctly. Also Jig. 

1833 L. Ritchie Wand. by Loire 31 The river .. glittered 
hazily in the last rays of sunset. 1889 ' Rita ' Sheba 111. 
iii. 36 The light and the shadows seemed to swim hazily 
before her sight. 1894 Advance (Chicago) 31 May, One is 
so hkely to think hazily of African territory. 

Haziness (h^i-zines). [f. Hazy + -ness.] The 

quality of being hazy. 

1. Mistiness, fogginess. 

1709 Berkeley Th. Vision § 71 Though tbere be no 
extraordinary fog or haziness. 1748 Anso/Fs Voy. 1. x. 106 
The haziness of the weather. 1803 Med. jml. IX. 315 
The sun .. being obscured by a general haziness in the 
atmosphere. 

2. The quality of being intellectually indistinct ; 
vagueness of mental perception ; uncertainty. 

187a Liodon Elern. Relig. i. 25 In no department of 
human knowledge is haziness deemed a merit. 1882 Masson 
in Alacm. Mag. XLV. 235 Carlyle himself seems to have 
become aware of the haziness of his dating of the transaction. 

Ha zing, vbl. sb. [f. Hazk v.* + -lng i.] 

1. A sound beating, a thrashing. 

1825 Gentl. Mag. XC V. 1. 396, I gave bim a hazing. 

2. Naul. See Haze vX 2. 

. 1893 J. A. Barry ^. Brown's Bunyip,etc. 285 The process 
is called * hazing The sufferer gets all the dirtiest and 
most disagreeable .. jobs to be found on shipboard. 

3. A species of brutal horseplay practised on 
freshmen at some American Colleges. 

a i860 Harvard Mag. F. 4x3 (Bartlett) Tbe absurd and 
barbarous custom of hazing, which has long prevailed in 
the college. 1892 Daily News 28 June 5 3 4 Hazing ' at 
Yale has unhappily led to the death of an unfortunate young 
student named Rustin, and to a general denunciation of 
this custom as 'stupid and brutal '. 1894 Ibid. 16 Oct. 5/4 
The freshman class of Princeton is smaller this autumn than 
last., due in part to the hazing outrages of recent years. 

Hazle, nazzle (hx-z 1), v. dial. [freq. of Haze 
v$ : see -le. OF, had hosier as variant of haler 
to burn, to dry ; but this was prob. not connected.] 
a. trans. To dry superficially, b. intr. To be- 
come dry on the surface. 

1642 Rogers Naaman 886 Who by that happy wind of 
thine . . didst hazle and drie up the for lor ne dregges and 
slime of Noahs deluge, a 1825 Forby Voc. E. Anglia, 
Hazle, to grow dry at top. 1881 Leicester sk. Gloss., 
Ilazzle, to dry slightly. 1 It the clothes don't dry much, 
they'll hazzle \ 1893 Sheffield Gloss. Suppl., Ilazzle, to 
dry slightly ..It is better, if the ground is damp, to let 
the sun hazzle the surface of the land before the second 
harrowing. 

Hazle, Hazly: see Hazel 1 and Hazelly a. 2 
Hazy (h? !, zi), a. Forms : 7 hawsey, heysey, 
hasie, -ey, haizy, 8 hazey, 7- hazy. [In form, 
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as if from Haze sb. + -y ; but known nearly a cen- 
tury before the sb., so that their mntual relation is 
uncertain. The early forms also offer difficulty.] 

1. Of the atmosphere, weather, etc. : Characterized 
by the presence of haze ; misty, (orig. Naut.) In 1 7- 
1 8th c. use = foggy ; but now usually applied to a 
kind of atmospheric indistinctness less determinate 
than mist or fog, and often caused by heat. 

1625 ImJ>eachm. Dk. Buckhm. (Camden) 7 The weather 
beeing thicke and hawsey, the winde highe. 1657 R. Ligon 
Barbadoes (1673) 27 Moistness of the Air . . which the Sea- 
men call a Heyscy weather . . as though the Sun shine out 
bright, yet we cannot see his body, till nine a clock. 1665 
J. Webb Stone-f/eng (1725) 183 An hasie Morning. 1666 
Phil. Trans. 1. 241 The Air being ligbt, though moist and 
a little hazy. 1694 Acc. Sev. Late Voy. 11. (17 11) 2 The 
Air was haizy and full of fogs and snow, so that we could 
not see far. a 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, Hazy Weather, 
when it is Thick, Misty, Foggy. X748 Anson's Voy. t. vii. 
72 We had little wind, with thick hazy weather. 1799 Vince 
Elan. Astron. xxi. (1810) 231 A diffused light, which made 
the air seem hazy. 1856 Stanley Sinai $ Pal. i. (1858) 
64 It was too hazy to see anything in the distance. • 

2. Jig. Lacking intellectual distinctness; vague, 
indistinct, uncertain. 

1 83 1 Lamb Elia Ser. 11. Newspapers 35 Yrs. Ago, A hazy 
uncertain delicacy. 186a Burton Bk.-Hunter (1863) 35 
His communications about the material wants of life were 
hazy. 1865 Dickens Mut. Er. in. iii, Some hazy idea. 
1874 L. Stephen Hours in Library (1892) II. vii. 211 The 
chief article of Rousseau's rather hazy 'creed. 
b. Somewhat confused with drink, colloq* 
1824 T. Hook Sayings <J- Doings Ser. 1. Friend of Family 
II. 10 Hazy, Sir — You understand ? smoking and drinking. 
1842 BAtMAM fngol. Lee. Ser. u. St. Cuthbert, Staggering 
about just as if be were 'hazy'. 
He (hf, hr), pers. pron., %rd sing. masc. nom. 
Forms : see below. [The simplest form of the 
(orig. demonstr.) base hi-, which supplies not only 
the pronoun forms him, his t her^ (h)it, {h)em, but 
also the adverbs ' here" hence, father. OE. he, he 
was cogn. with OFris. hi, he (fem. hiu, neut. hit), 
OS. hi, he, hie. The other old Teutonic langs. 
(with OS. in the oblique cases) have parallel forms 
from stem 1- : OHG. ir, er, Goth. is. Fragments 
of a hi- stem, in sense 1 this*, are found, however, 
in Gothic, in dat. himma, acc. m. and n. hina, 
hita; they differ only in the initial h from the 
corresponding inflexions of is ' he \ In OHG. the 
East Franconian had also her in place of the 
usual OHG. er, 'he\ In English, the typical 
form in all ages has been he, from which emphasis 
probably produced heo, hye, hee, and tonelessness 
h£, &, which last long prevailed in representations 
of familiar speech, as in the dramatists, and is 
still a prevalent dialect form. In OE. the base he 
supplied all parts of the third personal pronoun, 
singular and plural ; it was thus inflected : 
Fem. 
hfo, heq, hfe, hi 
hie, hi {heo* 
hiere, hire (hyre) 
hiere, hire (hyre) 

1. In all the cognate languages, even in the early period, 
certain parts of the hi- or i- stem were lost, and supplied by 
the corresponding parts of the demonstrative base syd, a 
derivative of sa, Se. This extended to English also in the 
nth or 12th c. when the fem. hio, heo, became supplanted 
by the fem. demonstrative sio,syo, which appears as sco, 
scho—sho in northern, and scx=zshx in midl., now She, q.Y. 
In the south and west heo (ho, hoo) survived in literature 
till the 15th c. and is still native in the diatects in various 
forms ; but site has been the only literary Eng. form since the 
introduction^ printing. In the oblique cases Her remains. 

2. The original plural has been supplanted by a plural 
of the demonstrative that. In the northern dial. £950, the 
O.E. pd t plural of /a?/, was often used instead of hia, hi; 
within the next two centuries the equivalent ON. pei-r 
must have been adopted, as it appears c 1200 in full use in 
Orm. as pe&, whence the later they t t/tei, thay, thai, which 
gradually spread south, and before 1500 superseded At, hy, 
first in the nominative, and then also in the other cases, so 
that the plural forms are now they, them, their. But a 
relic of the earlier pronoun survives, in southern dialect and 
colloquial use { in the dat.-accus. hem, commonly written 'em. 

3. The original accusative forms have everywhere, except 
in the neuter, been replaced by an extended use of the 
dative : this began in the midl. dial, before 1000, and was 
completed in the southern hy 1350. In this change, the 
analogy of the 1st and 2nd persons was followed (see Me). 
Traces of the original acc. sing, inasc. hine remain as en, 
*h {un) t in southern dialects : see Hin. 

4. In the neuter the acc. hit remained, and also displaced 
the dative him ; in all constructions hit lost its initial h 
between 12th arid 15th c. in Standard English ; and in 16- 
17th c. the original neuter genitive his was displaced first 
by it } and then by it's, its. 

5. The genitive cases his, hire, hire, (their), were treated 
after 1100, on the earlier analogy of mine, thine, our, your, 
as adjectives, and inflected to agree with substantives ; the 
plurals his-e, hir-e were still used by Wyclif. Like the 
other possessives, they also developed two forms, an ad- 
jective and an absolute, the latter heing hers, theirs (the 
'S of which was originally the possessive 's) ; hisis was 
used by Wyclif, but in mod. Eng. his and its take no 
additional j in the absolute form. Hisn, hern, theiru 
(perhaps by false analogy with my, mine) appear in 16th c. 
in midl. counties, but are now only dialectal. The changes 
which these, originally genitives of the Personal Pronoun, 
have undergone, make it more convenient in modern 
grammar to treat them separately as Possessive Pronouns. 



Sing. Masc. 

Nom. he. he 
A cc. hienc, h ine (hyne) 
Dat. him (hym) 
Gen. his (hys) 



Neut. j Plural. 
hit* hi, hie, heo, hig 
hif ihi, hie, heo, hi^ 
him him. heom (hym) 
his* 1 hiera, bira, heora 



The present inflexion of this pronoun (with its derived 
possessives) is therefore : 

Sing. 
Nom. 
Acc. I 
Dat. f 
Possess, adj. 

absol. his hers its [theirs] 

The following explanations and illustrations refer only to 
the nominative singular masculine He; the other inflexional 



MASC 


Fem. 


Neut. 


ho 


[she] 


it 


him 


her 


it 


his 


her 


its 


his 


hers 


its 



PLURAL. 
[they] 
[them] 



[their] 



him the ME. Hemen (dial, min, mun) 1 them the early 
ME. Hise 'her', and Hise 'them', and the dial. Hisn, 
Hern, Theirn.] 

A. Forms. 

a. 1- he (6-7 h') ; 0. 2-3 hi ; y. 2 heo, 3-4 
3e, ghe ; 5. 3 hae ; «. 3-4 ha, 4 ho ; f. 3 e, 3-9 
{dial) a ; rj. 4-5 hye, 6 hie ; 0. 4-7 hee. 

a. <r893 K. jElfred Oros. 1. i. §13 He cw«S baet he 
bude on paem lande. ^1386 Chaucer Prol. 636 Thanne 
wolde he speke and crie as he were wood. 1598 Marston 
Sco. Villanie x. H iij b, H'ath made a common-place hooke 
out of plaies, 1647 Ward Simp. Cobler 85 And when h' 
hath done, 'tis good to lay 't aside. 

p. cxijs Lamb. Horn. 29 And cweften in his bonke bar hi 
bi5. a 1200 Moral Ode 221 Neure in helle hi com, 

y. a 1175 Cott. Horn. 217 Heo [God] is hefone lint. Ibid. 
225 Heo and his wif ba bearn sestriende. a 1250 Owl <$• 
Night. 874 Mid mine songe ich hiDe pulte That ghe groni 
for his gulte. c 1315 Shoreram 123 Tho 3e [Jesus] was hote 
twelf wynter aid. 

S. c iaos Lay. 23113 Has hafeS al his kineriche bi-que3e 
her Lo8<5e. 

e. c ia$o Kent. Sertn. in O. E. Misc. 27 Gob, ha seide, into 
bethleem. Ibid. 30 Ha maket of j>o watere wyn. c 1320 
R. Brunnb Medit. 573 pey hye hym, and ho gob withoutyn 
any stryfe. 1340 Ayenb. 30 Ha beat and smit and wyf and 
children,, .ase ha were out of his wytte. 

£. c 1205 Lay. 15636 E [c 1275 he] wende bat he ilad weore 
limen for to jeosen. c 1250 Meid. Maregrete lxiv, E cleped 
forS malcus is monquellere. 1250-1610 (see A pron.]. 1756 
A. Murphy Apprentices i, I got as far as the jesuit before a 
went out of town. 1864 Tennyson North. Parmer (Passim). 

1?. 13.. Guy JVanv. (A.) 6376 And for he him so miseise 
y-seye Of prisoun aschaped, bhbe was hye. c 1560 A. Scorr 
Poems (S. T. S.) iii. 40 Maist witt hes hie that moniest 
owrsylis. 1596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist Scot. 1. 50 The 
hie Salmonte haueng castne the meltis, and the sche sal- 
monte the Rounis. 

9. a 1300 Cursor M. 17288+165 His name neu end hee. 
c 1386 Chaucer Cook's T. 2 Of a craft of vitailliers was hee. 
c 1440 [see B 2]. 1567 [see B 7]. 1575 Laneham Let. (1871) 
23 Hee waz so loth to cum forward. 1611 Bible Transl. 
Pre/, x Hee was no babe, but a great clearke. 1644 Milton 
Areop. (Arb.) 37 That whereof before hee was so scrupulous. 

B. Senses and constructions. 

I. As proper masculine pronoun of the third 
person, nominative case. 

1. The male being in question, or last mentioned : 
Used of persons and animals of the male sex. 

£893 K. jElfred Oros. i.i. § 13 Ohthere saede .. baet he 
ealra NorSmonna norbmest bude. He cwaeS baet he bude 
on baem lande norbweardum wib ba Westsae. <riooo Ags. 
Ps. (Th.) ix. [x.] 8 Drihten burhwunaS on ecnesse. And he 
^earwaS his dom-sett, and he demS ealre eorban swySe 
emne. <:ii75 Lamb. Horn. 7 pis wite^ede dauid .. J?is he 
wite^ede bi drihtene burh bene halie gast, <r»20 Bestiary 
146 De neddre . . If he naked man se, ne wile he him no^t 
neggen, oc he fleS fro him als he fro fir sulde. 1388 Wyclif 
Gen. iii. 6 And sche. .eet, and jaf to hir hosebonde, and he 
eet. a 1400-50 Alexander U41 pan drafe he sa to Damac 
with dukis and princes. 11620 A. Hume Brit. Tongue 
(1865) 28 He is the noat of the male; as, he is a gud judge ; 
he is a wyse man; he is a speedie horse. 1667 Milton 
P. L. iv. 297 For contemplation hee and valour form'd, For 
softness shee and sweet attractive Grace ; Hee for God 
only, shee for God in him. 1678 Cuoworth Intell. Syst. 1 . 
i. § 40. 49 He will go about to prove that there is something 
besides He-knows-not-what. 1697 DavoaN Virg. Georg. 
lv. 700 He first, and close behind him follow'd she. 1835 
J. H. Newman Par. Serm. (1837) I. viii. 122 Our Saviour 
spake of man as he is. 

b. In some northern dialects (Westmorland, 
Cumberland, etc.), he is used instead of thou or 
you, iu addressing a boy or inferior (cf. Ger. Er so 
used) : e.g. ' Well, Joe I where has he been ? what 
is this he has brought me?' 

2. Of things not sexually distinguished : f a. 
Things grammatically masculine. Obs. b. Things 
personified as masculine, as mountains, rivers, oak- 
trees, etc. 

It is not easy to say when grammatical gender ceased to 
be used, this differing according to dialect. In dialect speech, 
he is still used for most things of definite shape, without 
any feeling of personification. 

a X2oo Moral Ode 144 Swines brede isswiSe swete . swa is 
of wilde dore . alto dore he is nbuh[t]. c xytaCast. Love 40, 
Ichulle tellen him Wherfore be world was i.wrouht, And 
aftur bow he was bi-tauht. ^1386 Chaucer Can. Yeom. 
Prol. % T. 314 The Philosophresstoon Elixer clept . . With 
al oure sleighte he wol nat come vs to. c 1440 Capgrave 
Life St. Kath. v. 1379 Yet was this fyre sco horryble that 
hee. - Brent men eke. c 1449 Pecock Repr. 4 Tbis present 
book, .he schal have v. principal parties. Ibid. 8 An argu- 
ment if he be ful and foormal . .is mad of twey proposiciouns. 
iS«3 Fit2herq. Hnsb. § 126 The better the stake wyll be 
dryuen whan he is well bounden. 1551 Turner Herbal \. 
C vi a, Dyll. .hath.. a spokye top as fenell hath, whome he 
doth represent wonders nere. 1593 Shaks. Rich. II, 111. 
iii. 65 The hlushing discontented Sunne. .When he perceiuts 
the enuious Clouds are bent To dimme his glory. 1598 
Grenewey Tacitus' Descr. Germanie iv. 265 That, euerie 
nation as he was strong, should not set himselfe in possession. 



1697 Dryhen Virg. Georg. 11. 409 Jove's own Tree.. Full 
in the midst of his own Strength he stands.. His Shade 
protects the Plains, his Head the Hills commands. 1823 
Bvron Island 1 11. i,The flashing . . Which robes the cannon 
as he wings a tomb. 183a Tennyson New Year's Eve ii, To- 
night I saw the sun set : he set and left behind The good 
old year. 

3. Peculiar constructions : a. Used pleonnsti- 
cally along with its noun. Common in ballad 
style> and now in illiterate speech. 

c 1000 Prose Life St. Guthlac v. (1848) 32 Moyses aerest 
and Helias hi fajston, and swylceeac se Haelend. .he faeste. 
1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 120 pe kyng he sende aftur hem. 
1x1300 Cursor M. 4055 Ioseph he sagh a night in sueuen. 
^1430 Syr Tryam. 744 The kyngys sone of Armony..To 
Tryamowre he ranne. 15. . Chevy Chase 74 The first man 
that did answer make, Was nohle Percy hee. 178a Cowper 
Gilpin 85 ' Fair and softly *, John he cried, But John he 
cried in vain. 1839 Longp. Wreck of Hesperus iii, The 
skipper he stood beside the helm. 

U b. Erroneously for objective him. 
t 1560-2 Whitehorne Arte Warre (1573-4) II. 36a, These 
instrumentes lielpeth much more him that hesiegeth a towne 
then he that is besieged. 1594 Marlowe & Nashe Dido v. 
ii. Yet he, whose heart fs] of adamant or flint, My tears nor 
plaints could mollify a whit. 164a tr. Perkins' Prof. Bk. xi. 
§ 77o- 338 It behoveth not he to be ready upon the land to 
make the feoffment 

c. In s.w. dialects he is the emphatic objective, 
beside the unemphatic 'en, y un. i I zeed un drow 
it tu hee *, I saw him throw it to him. 

1863 Barnes Dorset Dial. 23 Gi'e the money to /, not he. 
1878 Elworthy Grammar of IV. Somerset 34 Our objective 
him is always un, n, unless it is emphatic, when it is ee. . 
uur ded'n sat noa'&rt tu ee, ' she did not say anything 
to he '. 

d. He self: earlier form of himself nom., he 
himself : see Self. 

II. As Antecedent pronoun, followed by relative, 
etc. : OE. se, J>e ; Ft. celui ; Ger. derjenige, der. 
(The neuter is that, the plural they or those.) 

4. The or that man, or person of the male sex 
{that or who . . .). Hence Indefinitely, Any man, 
any one, one, a person {that or who). 

a 1240 Sawles Warde in Cott. Horn. 259 He sit on beh bat 
is ow on helpe. a X300 Cursor M. 3693 If bou be he i luue 
sa wele. c 1380 Sir Femmb. 2186 pis is he bat fader myn 
ordeyneJ> my lord to be. 1382 Wyclif Ps. xciiili]. 9 He that 
plauntede the ere, shal he not heren ? c 1400 Maundev. 
Prol. (1839) 2 He that wil pupplische ony thing. 1533 
Ld. Berners Froiss. I. ix. 8 As he that was yong and lusty 
desiryng all honoure. 1526 Tindale Matt. xi. 15 He that 
hath eares to beare, let him here. 1581 Pettie Guazzd's 
Civ. Conv. 11. (1586) 77 There is not he, who is not glad 
with all his heart to be honoured. 1590 Spenser F. Q. 1. 
i. 43 He that the stubborne Sprites can wisely tame. 1590 
Shaks. Mids. N. 11. I 34 Are you not hee, That frights the 
maidens of the Villagree ? 1712 Addison Sped. No. 441 f 4 
He who considers himself abstractedly. 1842 Tennyson 
Vision of Sin 127 He that roars for liberty. 1839 — Elaine 
1083 He makes no friend who never made a foe. 

b. Followed by a prepositional phrase ; as ( he 
of Modena', * he of the sevenfold shield \ * he with 
the scar on his face 7 , arch. 

1598 Shaks. Merry IV. 1. i. 173 He in the red face had it. 
1644 Milton Areop. (Arb.) 39 If he of the bottomlesse pit 
had not long since broke prison, a 1821 Keats 2nd Sonn. 
to Hay don, Great spirits now on earth are sojourning ; He 
of the cloud, the cataract, the lake. 

III. As demonstrative pronoun. 

5. He and he: this and that, the one and the 
other, both, arch, 

a 1300 Cursor M. 161 61 For he and he had samen ben, 
for wit selcuth wrath, c 1381 Chaucer Pari. Foules 166 It 
likyth hym at wrastelyng for to he, And demyn }it wher he 
do bet or he. 1513 Douglas JEneis vi. xii. 68 And gan 
begyn desyre, baith he and he, In bodeis 3it for to returne 
agane. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. I. 371 Talkand thai 
raid togidder to the toun, Hand for hand rycht hamelie 
he and he. c 1620 A. Hume Brit. Tongue vii. (1865) 18 He 
snapped me on this hand and he on that. 1848 Clough 
Bothie iii. 20 Arthur. .Leapt from the ledges with Hope, he 
twenty feet, he thirty. 1876 Tennvson Harold Introd. Sonn., 
But he and he, if soul be soul, are where Each stands full face 
with all he did below. 

IV. As sb. (not changing in the objective). 

6. Man, person, personage. Any he: any person 
whatever, arch, and poet. 

c 1384 Chaucer Ho. Fame in. 979 And nat so sone 
departed nas That he fro him, thoo he ne mette With the 
thrid. 147a Sir John Paston in Lett. No. 703 III. 59, I 
mente weell by my trowthe to hyr..as any he that owythe 
heer best wyll in Ingelond. 1538 Bale Tkre Lawes 1439, 
I am no other hut euen the very he. 1574 tr. MarloraCs 
Apocalips 25 The way, truth, and lyfe, and to be short, the 
only he that can saue vs for euer. 1652-63 Heylin 
Cosmogr.nx. (1673) I 5°A Who .. challenged the proudest 
He of the Macedonians, to a single comhat. 168a Bunyan 
Holy War (Cassell) 275 He has shewed as much honesty 
and bravery of spirit as any he in Mansoul. 1742 Fielding 
j. Andrews (L.), The best he in the kingdom. 1880 G. 
Meredith Trag. Com. (1881) 230 He — that great he — 
covers all. 

7. Opposed to she : Male. (Also as adj. : see 8.) 
£950 Lindisf. Gosp. Mark x. 6 From fruma .. scaiftes 

woepen inon vel hee and hiuu vel wifmon worhte bia god. 
— Luke ii. 23 Efchuelc he vel woepen- mon to-untynes hrif 
. .balis drihtne je-cei^ed. c 1000 jElfkic Gram. vii. (2.) 18 
JE\c nyten by 5 oftSe he o65e heo. Ibid. 19 Hie comus 3es 
hremn, swa h waiter swa hit by 5, swa he, swa heo. 1567 
Maplf.t Gr. Forest 105 It is also cardull in laying vp store 
for Winter, both the Hee and Shee. 1888 Sat. Rez>. 20 Oct. 
467/1 Anyone not a poet, whether he or she, might toil, [tU-.J. 
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b. A male. (With pi. hes, he's, + hees.) 

1575 Lane ham Let. (187 1) 53 The he'es to sum laughing, 
hut the shees to more sport. 1649 Milton Eikou. x. Wks. 
(1851) 415 The dissolute rabble of all his Courtiers . . both 
Hees and Shees, if ther were any Males among them. 1701 
Rowz Amb. Step-Moth. iv. i. 1735 The greatest he.. Must 
have confest Woman's superior Wit. 1776 S. J. Pratt 
Pupil of Pleasure I. 225 Unprotected by some ostensible 
he or she. 1801 C K. Sharpe Corr. 12 Jan. I. 102 Good 
spouses to the shes, and Done at all to the hes 1 1875 Jowett 
Plato (ed. 2) III. 331 Do we divide dogs into hes aod shes, 
and take the masculine gender out to hunt ? 

V. atlrib. (Now generally hyphened to follow- 
ing noun ; sometimes written separately like an 
adjective.) 

8. Male. (Now confined to the lower animals, 
as he-goal ; in i6-i8th c. with nouns denoting per- 
sons; this is now contemptuous.) f/fe-she: see 
quots. i66r, 1754. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 6067 A clene he lambe, wit-vten sake. 
14.. Voc.'m Wr.-Wulcker 571/24 Catta, a hecatte. 1509 
Text. Ebor. (Surte.es) 10 Oon he swan. 1535 Coverdale 
Dan. viiL 5 Then came there an hegoate from the west. 
1579 Fulke Rtfut. Rastell 750 Be there hee Angels and 
she Angels also? 1580 Hollyband Treat. Fr. long-, Vn 
A monreux, a hee louer. Amoureuse, a^shee louer. Ibid. % 
Barbier, a hee barber. 1596 (see A iff. 1605 Jeronimo 
in Hazl. Dodsley IV. 357 I'll be the he-one then, and rid 
thee soon Of this dull, leaden, and tormenting elf. 1620 
Snelton Quiz. IV. xxi. 171 Thou and thy Wife, with two 
of thy He«fricnds, and two of her She-friends, a 1661 
Fuller Worthies (1840) I. iv. 15 Pope Joan, .this He-she. . 
is generally believed born at Met2. 1665 Pbpvs Diary 
11 June, My aunt James and he-cosen Harm an. 169a 
Washingtoh tr. Milton y s Def. Pop. viii. (1851) 193 You 
now make He-Saiots, and She-Saints, at your pleasure, as 
if you were a true genuine Pope. 1734 Fielding Univ. 
Gallant 1. Wks. 1882 X. 44 A woman .. may speak to one 
of her husband's he-friends there. 1754 J. Shebbearb 
Matrimony (1766) II. 88 A He-she Thing I a Disgrace to 
his Sex. 1813 Moore Post-bag iii. 8 A He-cook, of course ! 

ne'er keep a She-cook. 1829 Marry at F. Mildmay 
xxii, Great he-fellows of footmen. 1836 Hansards Pari. 
Deb. Ser. 111. XXXII.^ 1201 The appropriate language of 
a noble Lord.. who.. said* 'I have not risen to defend these 
he-pensioners, and she-pensioners, whom I find in this list 
1855 Singleton Virgil I. 46 Safe is thy he-goat. 

b. Sometimes with names of plants. He -oak, 
an Australian tree, Casuarina slricta ; also C. su- 
Serosa. Cf. She-oak, applied to other species. 

1636 Bacon Sylva § 608 For the difference of Sexes in 
Plants, they are oftentimes by name distinguished ; as Male- 
Piony. Female-Piony . .He- Holly, She-Holly. 1876 Forest 
<J- Stream 13 July 375/3 ' Wattle' in large variety, he-oak, 
she-oak, and very many others. 1880 Fison & Howirr 
Kamilaroi 252 They chose a tall He-oak, lopped it to 
a point. 

c. Of things. Cf. male and female screw. 

1816 Specif. J. Welch's Patent No. 4052 The claws or 
prongs of the he part received or inserted in the she part. 

Hence He, v. trans., to speak to or of (a person) 
as * he \ 

1741 Richardson Pamela 1. 17, I must &?and him him 
now ; for he has lost his Dignity with jn*. 

t He, intX Obs. [Cf. Fr#/, and Heh.] An 
exclamation used to draw attention or express 
emotion. 

13. . K.Alis. 880 He ! fyle asteynte horesone ! To misdo 
was ay thy wone. 

He (h/), inl? [A natural exclamation : cf. L. 
he, hse, Ger. he, etc.; also Ha, Ho.] Repeated, 
as he, he, or in combination with ha, ha, etc. : A 
representation of laughter expressing a closer utter- 
ance than ha, ha, or ho, ho, usually affected or 
derisive. 

c 1000 ^LFRic Gram, xlviii. (Z.) 279 Ha Jut and he he 
3etacnia5 hlehter on leden and on englisc 1567 Triall 
Treas. E iij, We, he, he, he, he 1 ware the horse heles, I 
saye. 1599 Shaks. Much Ado tv. i. 23 How now ! interiec- 
lions? why then, some be of laughing, as ha, ha, he. 1675 
Wvcherley Country Wife 11, He 1 he ! he ! he's my wife's 
gallant ; he ! he 1 he ! 1831 T. L. Peacock Crotchet Castle 
\\ } Pray, sir, what do you mean by Ha ! ha !?. .Precisely, 
sir, what you mean by He ! he !..You need not dispute 
about terms ; they are two modes of expressing merriment. 
185A Thackeray Rose <fr Ring vii, ' O, ho, ho f ha, ha, ha ! 
he, he, he ! ' And he nearly choked himself with laughing. 

Hence He-he v., to utter he he in laughter. 

1848 Thackeray Bk. Snobs xxxii, This was said with 
much archness and he-he-ing. 

He, obs. form of Eye, High. 
Heach, var. Hetch. 

Head (hed), sb. Forms : 1 heafod, -ud, -ut r 
1-2 heofod, 2 hefed, -et, heave t, 2-3 heafd, 
haofed, 2-4 hefd, heaved, 2-5 heved, 3 haefd, 
heifd, hafed, hafd, hafved, haefved, hefved, 
h©ved, (haehved), hevod, hevd, 3-5 hevid, 
-yde, 3-6 heed, 3-8 hed, 4 hewid e, -yd(e, 4-7 
hede, 6- head; (5-6 heede, heddfo 6 heade, 
5- (Sc.) heid, 6 heide, heyd). [Com. Teut. : 

^hH a & " OFris * Mvtd i H f d > hdvd > *M, OS. 
MOtd v LG. hdved, hofd, MDa. hdvet{d), Dn. hoofd), 
OHG houbil, haubil (MHG. haubel, G. hautt), 
ON haufutS, later hofutS (Sw. hufvud, Da. hoved), 
Goth, haubip :-OTeut. ViatCbud-, -i<to (with suffix 
ablaut). Notwithstanding a close consonant corre- 
spondence with L. caput, capil-, the difference of 
the root vowel makes it very difficult to identify the 
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words, or to refer them to a common root. Some 
refer the Teutonic word to an ablaut stem heuTr-, 
haut-, hud-, whence OHG. hfiba, Ger. haube, OE. 
hitfe, head-covering, cap. The phonetic develop- 
ment of the word in Eng. has been hiafod, heved, 
h2vd, hid, hed (he>vad, he'vad, hevd, hed, hed); 
in Sc. (hed, hed., hfd, hid). In some dialects a 
diphthongal (h^ad) has developed as (hrad, hie'd, 
hyed, yed).] 

I. The literal sense, and^directly connected nses. 

1. The anterior part of the body of an animal, 
when separated by a neck, or otherwise distin- 
guished, from the rest of the body; it contains the 
mouth and special sense-organs, and the brain. 

a. In man, the upper division of the body, joined 
to the trunk by the neck. 

c 825 Vesp. Psalter iii. 4 Uphebbcnde heafud min. c 975 
Rnshw. Gosp. John xiiL 9 Honda Bnd heofod. c 1000 Ags. 
Go$p. Matt. v. 36 Ne 5u ne swere burh Sin heafod. c 1175 
Lamb. Horn. 29 5>f bin hefet were offe. c 1200 Trin. Colt. 
Horn. 205 Uppeo his holi hafde. c 1105 Lay. 1596 He gurde 
Suard on bat hasfd. c 1230 Halt Meld. 3 Lustne me wkS 
earen of pin heaued. 1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 17 And smot 
hym vpon be hed. a 1300 K. Horn 641 pat heued i pe 
hringe. a 1300 Cursor M. 528 (Cott.) Mans hefd has thirls 
seuen. c 1340 Ibid. 5314 (Trin.) On his heede his hatt he bare. 
1382 Wyclif Matt. v. 36 Neither thou shah swere by thin 
heued. c 1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 2 From pe heed to be 
foot, c 1450 St* Cuthbert (Surtees) 924 His fete vpwarde, 
his heued doune. 1450 Paston Lett. No. 93 1. 125 Oon of the 
lewdeste of the shippe hadde him ley down his hedde. 1526 
Tinoalk Matt. viiL 20 The sonnc of the man hath not 
wheron to leye his heede I1557 Geneva head]. 1C30 Palsgr. 
230/1 Heed of a man or beest, teste. 1535 Coveroale 
Mark vi. 24 Ihon baptistes heade, 1546 J. Heywood Prov. 
(1867) 70 God sende that hed (said she) a better nurs. For 
whao the head aketh, all the bodie is the wurs, 161 o Shaks. 
Temp. in. ti. 40 KeeDe a good tongue in your head. 1726-7 
Swift Gulliver it. viiL (1865) 130, I had like to have gotten 
one or two broken heads for my impertinence. 1818 Scott 
Rob Roy viii, As if I had brought the Gorgon's head in my 
hand. 1859 Geo. Eliot A. Beite xxvii. 233 He'd leave his 
head behind him, if it was loose. 

b. In lower animals. 

c 1000 «/Elfric Gen. iii. 15 Heo tohryt pin [the serpen t*s] 
heafod. c 1250 Gen. <fr Ex. 3151 Heued and fet . . lesen fro 
?e bones and eten. 1390 Gower Conf. I. 93 He his hors 
heved aside Tho torned. c 1430 Two Cookery. bks. q Take 
fayre garbagys of chykonys, as pe hed, be fete, be lyuerys. 
*$77-*7 Holinshed Chron. (1808) VI. 412 The great and 
venomous hydra was thus shortened of one of his heds. 
1735 Somervjllb Chase hi. 407 He (a stag].. tosses high his 
beamy Head. 1870 Rolleston A nim. Life 246 The asexual 
'head' or ' nurse [of the tapeworm] is armed with a double 
circlet of spines. 1888 Rolleston & Jackson A nim. Life 
333 Coelomata..K shorter anterior region or head which is 
preoral, and a longer postoral region, the body. 

fig. 1865 Gosse Land $ Sea (1874) s An envious sea 
curled up its green head right over the quarter. 

c. As a measure in comparing persons* heights, 
as taller by a head ; lo cut shorter by the head, i.e. 
to behead. So in Racing, as to win by a head, 
i.e. by the length of the horse's head. (See also 
head and shoulders, 47 b.) 

1548 Hall Chron., Hen. VI. 166 b, Beyng taken.. was 
made shorter by the hedde. 1588 Shaks. L.L. L.v. i. 44 
Thou art not so long by the head as honorificabilitudinita- 
tihus. a 1674 Clarendon Hist. Reb. xm. §69 Near the 
head higher than most tall Men. 1847 Tennyson Princ. 
hi. 163 She stood Among her maidens, higher hy the head. 
1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) 1. 480 A is taller by a head than 

B. 1886 World 17 Nov. 21 To be beaten by a head or 
a neck* 

2. a. As the seat of mind, thought, intellect, 
memory, or imagination ; cf. Bbain sb. 3. Often 
contrasted with heart, as the seat of the emotions : 
see Heart 9. Formerly (rarely) in reference to 
disposition (quot. a 1450). (See also in phrases, 
33-62.) 

c Chaucer Troylus m. 845 (894) Discrecioun out of 
aoure heuid is gon. <: 1380 Wvclif Set. Wks. III. 134 
Monnis hond helpis his heved. a 1450 Kitt. de la Tour 22 
Thei that haue an euelle hede and wold chide. 1559 \V. 
Cunningham Cosmogr. Glasse 150 There is now an other 
dout entred into my hed. 1573-80 Baret Alv. H 271 They 
rememhred, or it came into their heads. 1703 T. N. City % 

C. Purchaser 46 To set their Heads to work at it. 1708 
Swift Death Partridge Wks. 1755 II. I. 258 He had often 
had it in his head. 180* Mar. Edgeworth Moral T. (1816) 
I. xix. 153 Accounts .. which he kept in his head. 11820 
Houlsion Juvenile Tracts No. 17 Forethought 3 We ought 
not to expect old heads to grow on young shoulders. 1863 
Mrs. Gaskell Sylvia's L. (1877) 282 Tell him, Sylvie . . for 
my head's clean gone. 1870 Freeman Norm. Cong. (ed. 2) 
I. App. 696 The story . . was running in the heads of those 
who devised it. 1886 Mas. C Praed Miss Jacobsen's Chance 
1. xvi. 312 That young man hasn't got a head on his 
shoulders. 1887 Edna Lyall Knight-Errant xvi. (1889) 144 
Your head will be turned with all this triumph. 1892 Daily 
Tel. 29 Mar. 573 Whether he bowls with his head, as it is 
called, or turns nimself into a catapult. 

b. As a part essential to life ; hence, in phrases, 
— life. 

a 1000 Laws Edgar iv. c. 2 § 11 (Schmid) Sy he beof and 
boli$e heafdes. 0205 Lav. 28148 Min hafued beo to wedde 
|>at isaeid ich pe habbe SoS buten Iese. 1382 Wvclif Dan. 
1. 10 5e shuln condempne myn hed to the kyng. 1559 Mirr. 
Mag., Dk. Clarence xv, The peril of my hed. 1749 Fieloinc 
Tom Jones v. iv, Many 's the man would have given his 
head to have had my lady told. 1887 P'cess Christian 
Mem. Margrav. Baireuth 42 Proofs enough against this 
scoundrel, Friti, to cost him his head. 



HEAD. 

3. A representation, figure, or image of a head. 

c 1430 Lvdg. in Turner Dom. Archil. III. 39 Gargoyle, & 
many hydous heede. 1585 T. Washington tr. Ntcholay's 
Voy. 11. iii. 33 The statue of a woman . . certaine y ceres 
hefore the head had been taken away, a 1719 Addison 
Paria Wks. 1871 II. 13 A head of Titian by bis own hand. 
1727-51 Chambers Cycl. s.v., Vert, a chevron gules, be- 
tween three Turks heads, couped, side-faced, proper. 1801 
Strutt Sports <$■ Past. nr. ii. 296 Any other coin with a 
head impressed upon it. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. x. II. 
650 William and Mary must be king and queen. The heads 
of both must appear together on the coin. 

b. The obverse side of a coin, when bearing the 
figure of a head ; the reverse being called the tail ; 
in phr. head{s) or tail(s), used in tossing a coin to 
decide a chance, colloq. 

1684 Otwav Atheist 11. i, As Boys do with their Farthings 
. . go to Heads or Tails for 'em. 1801 Strutt Sports 
Past. (18 10) 296 One person tosses the halfpenny up and 
the other calls at pleasure head or tail. 1838 De^ Morgan 
Ess. Probab. 82 In 100,000 tosses, between what limits is it 
99 to 1 that the heads shall be contained ? 1846 Dk. Rut- 
land in Croker Papers (1884) III. xxiv. 59 A game which 
a sharper once played with a dupe, intituled, * Heads I win, 
and tails you lose '. 1853 De Quincey Autobiog. Sk. Wks. 
I. 189 'We tossed up', to settle the question .. 'Heads' 
came up. 

4. In reference to, and hence denoting, the hair 
on the head. (See also head of hair, 42.) 

13.. K. Alls. 1999 His hed was crolle, and yolow the 
here. 1330 Palsgr. 662/1. 1 holde best to polle my heed. 
Ibid. 694/2 You muste nedes rounde your heed for shame 
or you go home. 1565-73 Cooper Thesaurus, Crines emissi, 
..heare cast ahroade as a woman loosing hir heade. 1775 
Sheridan Rivals 1. i, He'll never forsake his bob, though 
all the college should appear with their own heads I 1832 
Tennyson Sisters vi, 1 curt'd and comb'd his comely head. 

+ 5. The hair as dressed in some particular man- 
ner ; applied esp. in the 18th c. to the heads of 
powdered and pomaded hair drawn np over a 
cushion or stuffing, and dressed with gauze, ribbon, 
etc, then worn ; hence, a head-dress. Obs. 

1494 Fabyan Chrofu vn. cexxiv. 251 For that tyme clerkes 
vsed husshed and hrayded hedys. 1696 Lond. Gaz. No. 
3199/4 A striped Muslin Head, laced with a fine small edg- 
ing. 1712 Arbuthnot John Bull iy. viii. To buy some 
high-heads of the newest cut, for my daughters. 171a 
Adoison Sped. No. 323 r 7 At my toilette, tiyd a new head. 
1752 Johnson Rambler No. 191 r 9 Ladies . . asked me the 
price of my best head. 1753 Miss Collier Art Torment. 
1. ii. 70 note, Blushing is full as much out of date as high- 
heads. 179a Northampton Merc. 20 Dec, The ladies now 
wear the lappets to their gauze heads worked with aces of 
spades, hearts, diamonds, and clubs, Bnd call them quadrille 
heads. 18.. Mrs. Mar ich am Hist. France xxxix. (1855)539. 
b. A horse's headstall. 

1897 Price List, Best Billeted Weymouth Heads and Reins, 
with Noseband.. Double-Rein Snaffle Head and Reins. 

6. Vmcry. The 1 attire ' or antlers of a deer, roe- 
buck, etc. 

c 1420 Venery de Twety in Rel. Ant. I. 151 He [a hart] 
goth wexyng tyl he come to .xxxij. yerc.his hed aftir that 
tyme wexith no furthere. a 1547 Surhev Descr. Spring 6 
The hart hath hung his old head on the pale. 1611 Mark- 
ham Countr. Content. 1. iv. (1668) 34 The Red Deer is said 
the first year to have no head. Ibid., Stags yearly cast 
their Heads in March, April, May or June. 1674 N. Cox 
Gentl. Recreat. (1677) 87 The Rain-deer .. in trapped with 
Nets .. by reason of his great .and spreading Head. 189a 
Chamb. Jml. 14 May 318/2 The state of b deer's antlers, 
by which his age is known, is spoken of as his • head 

b. Phr. Of the first head : said of a deer, etc. at 
the age when the antlers are first developed ; hence 
fig. of a man newly ennobled or raised in rank. 

11420 Venery de Twety in Rel. Ant. I. 151 The .vj. yere 
a hert at the ryrst hed . . for alleway we calle of the fyrst hed 
# tyl that he be of .x. of the lasse. i486 Bk. St. A Ibans 
E iv b, Robucke of the first hede he is at the iiii. yere. 1509 
Barclay Shyp of Folys (1874) I. 36 A fox furred Jentelman : 
of the fyrst yere or hede. 1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 
439 Reprocning him . . that he was a new upstart, and a 
gentleman of the first head. 1774 Golosm. Nat. Hist. 11. v. 
(1862) I. 329 The buck is called . . the fifth year, a huck of 
the first head. 1824 Scott St. Ronaris xxxi, But here is 
my lord, just upon us, like a stag of the first head. 

7. Pat for the person himself: a. in reference to 
his mind or disposition (cf. 2 a), or to some quality 
or attribute. 

1551 T. Wilson Logike (1580) 88 b, Some heddes are 
verie bolde to enter farther than witte can reache. 1573-80 
Baret Alv. P 476 A pleasant companion, a merrie head. 
1579 Spenser Sheph. Cat. Gen. Argt., Sauing the leaue of 
such learned heads, a 1635 Nal nton Fragm. Reg. (Arh.) 
21 Pestered with the admission of too many young heads. 
' 1794 Gouv. Morris in Sparks Life <y Writ. (1832) I. 424 
i Montesquieu . . is certainly one of their best heads. 1828 
Scott F. M. Perth xv, The swaggering Smith, and one or 
two other hot heads. 1840-1 De Quincey Rhetoric Wks. 
1862 X. 57 Different crowned heads .. bidding against each 
other. 1887 P'cess Christian Mem. Margrav. Baireuth 
281 Those wise heads came to the conclusion that there was 
hope. 

D. in enumeration : An individual person. Per 
head : for each person. 

i535 Coverdale i Chron. xiiL [xii.] 23 This is the nomhre 
of the heades harnessed vnto the warre which came to 
Dauid vnto Hebron. Ibid. xxiv. [xxiii.] 24 Counted after 
the nombre of y* names heade by heade. a 1687 Petty 
Pol. Arith. viii. (1691) 105 Forty Millions, that is 4I. per 
Head. 1748 H. Walpole Lett, to Montagu xxx, A play at 
Kingston, where the places are two-pence a head. 1847 
Mrs. Sherwood Life xxi. 355 An anna a head for each boy. 
1869 Freeman Norm. Cong. III. xi. 57 Except by taking 
the votes not hy heads, but by tribes, cities, or canions. 
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c. As a unit in numbering cattle, game, etc. 
(Plural, after a numeral, head.) 

15 13 Douglas net's vul i. 96 Wyth thretty heyd . . of 
grysis syne. 1533 in Weaver Wells Wills (1800) 105, x hed 
of shepe and lams. 1677 W. Hubbabd Narrative (1865) 
II. 186 Thirteen Head of Neat Cattel were also killed by 
them. 177a Ann. Reg. 160/2 The low grounds were laid 
under water, and many head of cattle drowned. 1856 
Olmsted Slave Stales 319 Next year, twenty head of 
black men, direct from Africa, were landed from a Dutch 
ship, in James River, and were immediately bought hy the 
gentlemen of the Colony. 1865 Trollops Belton Est. xvi. 
183 Every head of cattle about the place had died. 

d. An indefinite number or collection of animals, 
esp. of game. 

1601 Death Earl of Huntington iv. ii. in Hazl. Dodsley 
VIII. 292 This howling like a head of hungry wolves. 185a 
C. W. H[oskyhs] Talpa 5 Adapted for the. .accommodation 
of a better and larger head of stock. ^ 1862 Lotid. Rev. 
26 July 69 Everything has been lost sight of except the 
possible head of pheasants to be bagged next Christmas. 
1894 Times 16 Apr. 7/3 Shooting tenants ought to be obliged 
to wire-in their woods where they kept a large head of 
rabbits. 

II. A thing or part of a thing resemhling a head 
in form or position. 

8. The upper or principal extremity of various 
things, esp. when rounded, projecting, or of some 
special shape. 

a. The striking or cutting part of certain weapons and 
instruments (as distinct from the shaft or handle) : as of an 
ax, spear, arrow, hammer, club, etc. b. The rounded or 
knobbed extremity of a pin, nail, screw, etc., opposite to 
the point. c. The extremity of a bone, at which it arti- 
culates with another bone ; esp. when rounded. % d. The 
relatively fixed end of a muscle (usually consisting of a 
tendon) hy which it is attached to a bone ; the origin of 
a muscle. (A muscle may have more than one head ; e. g. 
the Biceps.) e. The bulb at the end of a tube as in a 
thermometer. (Cf. Bolthead 2.) f. The rounded part of 
a comet, comprising the nucleus and coma, as distinct from 
the tail. g. Music. That part of a note (in modern nota- 
tion round or oval) which determines its position on the 
stave, as distinct from the stem or tail. > H, That part of 
a lute, violin, etc. above the neck, in which the tuning.pins 
are inserted; usually of a rounded form, and often artisti- 
cally carved. i. The upper end or point of a violin-bow ; 
also, the projecting part at the handle end in which the 
hairs are inserted. J. The upright timber of a gate at the 
opposite end from the hinges (opposite to the heel) J each of 
the two upright pieces at the ends of a hurdle. k. The 
flat end of a barrel, cask, or similar vessel ; the mem- 
brane stretched across the top or end of a drum. 1 1. The 
capital of a column. 06s. m. The cover of an alembic or 
crucible. n. A cover or hood for a carriage. (V A col- 
lective trade-name for the larger plates of tortoiseshell 
(usually thirteen) on the carapace of the hawk's-hill turtle. 
(Cf. Foot sb. 37.) p. The upper member or part of 
various other things : see quots. 

a. 13. . CoerdeL. 2201 King Richard.. Let him make an 
ax.. The head was wrought right wele ; Therin was twenty 
pounde of stele. £1386 Chaucer Sir Thopas 171 His spere 
it was uf fine Ciprees ..The heed ful scharpe ygrounde. 
£1400 Rom. Rose 1784 This arowe .. 1 anoon dide al my 
crafte For to drawen out the shafte. .But in myn herte the 
heed was lefte. a 1533 Ld. Beahers Huon viiL 19 A spere 
with a sharpe hed. 1545 Ascham Toxoph. (Arb.) 123 A 
shaft hath three principall partes, the stele, the fethcrs, and 
the head. 1556 in W. H. Turner Select. Rec. Oxford 248 
The hedd of the mase fell of. 156a [see Hammer-head i]. 
161 1 Bible Dent. xix. 5 A stroke with the axe . . and the 
head slippeth from the helue. 1858 Simmon os Diet. Trade, 
Head) .. the striking part of a hammer. 1896 Park Golf 
Gloss., Head) the lowest part of the golf-club. 

b. 154a -3 Act 34 <fr 35 Hen. VIII, c. 6 Pinnes . . such as 
. . haue the heads soudered fast to the shanke. 1565-73 
Cooper Thesaurus s.v. Actts, Thou hast hitte the nayle on 
theheade. 1694 Moxon Meek. Exerc. 119 Those Chissels 
Joyners use have their wooden heads madenollow to receive 
the Iron Sprig, .to endure the heavy blows of the Mallet they 
lay upon the head of the Chissel. Ibid. 157 That the Head 
of the Rivet be on the outside. 171 1 C. M. Lett, to Curat 
83 Which drives the Nail to the Head. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. 
Hist. (1776) VII. 153 Little protuberances . . as large as a 
pin's head. 1879 Thomson_& Tait Nat. Phil. 1. 1. § 424 
Measured by means of a divided head fixed perpendicularly 
to the screw at one end. 

C. 1727-51 Chambers Cycl. s.v., When a bone has a round 
tip, or end, which advances, or projects forward, .it is called 
the head of the bone. 1793-1804 J. Bell Anat. Hum. Body 
(1829) I. 35 The head of each rib has . . a small articulating 
surface. 1871 Huxley Vertebr. Anim. 155 Head of the 
hyomandibular which articulates with the skull. 

d. 1727-51 Chambers Cycl., Head is also used for the 
extreme of a muscle, which is fastened or inserted into the 
stable-bone. .The head of a muscle is always a tendon. 1877 
Rosenthal Muscles £ Nerves (1881) 13 The ends are spoken 
of as the head and tail, of the muscle. 

e. 1664 Power Exp. Philos. 120 Take a long Tube, with 
a Head like a Weather-Glass, onely open at both ends. 1665 
R. Hooke Microgr. Pref. C b, I prepare a pretty capaceous 
Bolt-head . . with a small stem about two foot and a half 
long, .and then fit the whole .. that almost half the head . . 
may lye buried in a concave Hemisphere cut into the Board. 

f. 1727-51 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Comet, Their tail is a very 
thin, slender vapour, emitted by the head, or nucleus of the 
comet. 1878 Newcomb Pop. Astron. in. v, Nucleus and 
coma, .are together called the head of the comet. 

%> 17*7-52 Chambers Cycl s.v. Note, There are three 
things to be considered in these [musical] notes: 1. The 
quantity, i.e. the size and figure, of the head. a. The 
quality, i. e. the colour, of the head ; whether it be white or 
black, or full or open. 1888 Stainkr& Barrett Dict.Mus. T. 

h. i6ix Cotgr. , long .. the head of a Lute, Violl, etc. 
1727-51 Chambers Cycl s.v., The head of a lute, theorbo, or 
the like, is the place where # the pins, or pegs, are screwed, 
to stretch or slacken the strings. 

i. 1836 Dubourg Violin ix. (1878) 280 Their bend . . is so 



regulated as to cause the nearest approach made by the 
stick to the hair to he exactly in the middle, between the 
head and the nut. 1879 Grove Did. Mus. 1. 264 The bow 
now [13th c] gradually loses more and more the actual 
bow-shape ; the head is distinct from the stick. 

j. 1641 Best Farm. Bks. (Surtees) 15 To a barre [=hurdle] 
belongeth two heads . . into which the 4 spelles are to bee 
putte. 1826 Loudon Encycl. Agric. (1831) 500 When gates 
are hung to open one way only, their heels and heads 
generally rest against the hanging and falling post. 1854 
Jrnl. R. Agric. Soc. XV. 11. 251 The head, heel, and top 
rail of a gate should he of oak. 

k. 1390-1 in Exped. Earl Derby ^ (Camden) 41 HansCou- 

Eer pro barelhedes et pro imposicione eorundem in dictos 
arellos, v scot. 1428 Surtees Misc. (1888^ 2 He opend ye 
heued ofyeotberbarell. 1567 GoldincPz'M^/^xh. 155 As 
a man should pat Small stones yppon a dromslets head. 1659 
Willspoad Scales Comm. 159 The diameter at the bung 30, 
and at the head or either end 21 inches. 1691 Ray Creation 
11. 11701) 271 A membrane .. stretched like the head of a 
drum. 1799 G. Smith Laboratory I. 22 A paper cylinder 
with two small heads or bases. 1835 Marrvat Pacha ii, 
I was directed to take the head out of the cask. 

I. 155a Huloet, Heade or chapiter of a pyller. 1660 
Bloome A rchit. A, The Corinthian head. 

m. 1594 Plat Jewell-ho. u. 3 Let the bucket, or cooler in 
the head containe as much more colde water, as our ordi- 
narie Limbecks doe. 17*7-51 Chambers Cycl., Alembic. 
consisting of a matrass or oody, fitted with a roundish head, 
terminating in a sloping tube. 1758 Reid tr. Macquer's 
Chym. I. 230 Fill therewith a crucible, .heat it till it melts : 
then set it on fire, and when its whole surface is lighted place 
it under a large glass head. 1800 Henry Epit. Chetu. (1808) 
91 An alembic of pure silver, furnished with a glass head, 
n. 1794 W. Felton Carriages (1801) I. 202 Heads # to 

?>haetons, &c. are found great conveniencies for sheltering 
rom the sun, wind, or rain. 1851 Voy. to Mauritius v. 174 
A ' bogy 1 — a gig with a head but no back. 1868 Rumpf 
Techn. Diet. s.v., Head of a carriage (covering which may 
be taken down), 
o. 1892 Chamb. Jml. 14 May 318/2. 
p. 1535 Coverdale 1 Kings x. 19 Y« heade of the seate was 
roundebehynde. 1659 Willsford Scales Comm., A rchit. 30 
A post with a turn'd or carv'd head. 1663 Gerbier Counsel 
22 Cover the top of Chimneves. .the smoake holes can be. . 
made on the steles of the heads of them. Ibid. 29 The 
middle part of the head of the Windowes. 1706 Phillips 
(ed. Kersey), Head of an Anchor, the Shank or longest 
part of it. 1848-5* Diet. Archil. IV. 34 Head 0/ a Down 
Pipe, a sort of small cistern . . which receives the water 
directly from the gutter and conveys it into the .. down 
pipes. 1867 Smvth Sailor* s Word 'bk. s.v. Capstan, Cap- 
sterns, .agree in having a horizontal circular head, which 
has square holes around its edge, and in these long bars are 
shipped. 1868 Rumpp Techn. Diet., Head, cap of a wind- 
mill 1869 Sir E. J. Reed Shipbuild. 252 The rudder 
generally tapers considerably from the head to the heel. 
1886 Baring-Gould Court Royal II. xxxii. 181 Captain 
Otley .. put the silver head of his cane to his mouth. 1887 
Ruskin Prsterita II. viii. 271, 1 offered to design the entire 
window head. 

9. a. Any rounded or compact part of a plant, 
usnally at the top of the stem : 

e.g. a compact mass of leaves (as in the cabbage and let- 
tuce), of leaf-stalks (as in the celery), of flower-huds (as in 
the cauliflower), or of flowers, esp. of sessile florets upon 
a common receptacle, as in the Composites ( = Capitulum) ; 
one of the young shoots of asparagus ; an ear of corn ; the 
'cap* or pileus of a mushroom, etc.; the capsule of the 
poppy. Also applied to the compound bulb of garlic, and 
formerly to a simple bulb, as in the onion. 

c 1000 Sax. Leechd. I. 376 Nim bes leaces heafda and drvg 
swiSe. e 1440 Promp, Parv. 232/1 Heed of a garlek, lely, 
or ober lyke {Harl. or of a leke), bnlbus. 1565 J. Sparke in 
Hawkins* Voy. (1878) 57 The head of mayis. 1577 B. Googe 
Heresbachs Husb. 11. (1586) 56 The great Cabhedge with 
broad leaves and a great head. Ibid. 61 Garliche groweth 
both of the head and the seede, as the Onyon and other of 
this kind dooth. 16*0 Venner Via Recta vii. 135 The 
great, hard, and compacted heads of Cole, commonly called 
Cabbage. 1665 R. Hooke Microgr. 128 Resembling the 
head of a mushroom, a 1697 Aubrey Wilts (1862) 198 The 
mowers, .have always a pound of beefe and ahead of garlick 
every man. 1697 Dryden Vtrg. Georg. 1. 425 Bearded Grain : 
While yet the Head is Green, a 173a Gay (J.), How turneps 
hide their swelling heads below, And how the closing cole- 
worts upwards grow. 1794 Martyn Rousseau's Bot. vi. 67 
An aggregate or capitate flower, or a head of flowers. 1866 
Treas. Bot. 842/2 A decoction of poppy-heads. 1880 Grav 
Struct. Bot. v. 147 A Head or Capitulum is a globular 
cluster of sessile flowers, like those of Red Clover, 
"b. The rounded leafy top of a tree or shrub. 

1523 Fitzherb. Husb. § 133 And euery bough e wyll haue 
a newe hede. 1596 Spenser F. Q. vii. vii. 8 Most dainty 
trees, that . . seeme to bow their bloosming heads full lowe. 
171a J. James tr. Lc Blond's Gardening 157 Your Trees . . 
should be cut.. by taking off their Heads. 1794 Cowpea 
Needless A larm 1 1 Oaks . . that had once a head. i86x Miss 
Pratt Flower. PL V. 80 A large tree . . with a bushy head. 

10. A collection of foam or froth on the top of 
liquor, esp. ale or beer. 

1545 Ascham Toxoph. (Arh.) 117 Newe ale. .wil sone lease 
his pith, and his head, afore he be longe drawen on. 1707 
M ortimer Husb. 1. (1708) 574 Stirring of it twice a day, and 
beating down the Head or Yeast into it 1760-72 tr. Juan 
ft Ulloa^s Voy. (ed. 3) I. 50 Palm -wine, .bears a greater 
head than heer, and is of a very inebriating quality. 1810- 
ao B. Silliman Jml. Trav. (e6. 3) III. 80 The porter 
drinkers of London reject the liquor unless it foams, or has 
a head, as they call it. 

b. A collection of cream on the surface of milk. 

[1589 Cogan Haven Health exev. (1636) 179 Creame . . is 
indeed the very head or heart of Milke.] 1848 Jml. R. 
Agric. Soc. IX. 11. 480 The extent of surface in the large 
milk-pans produces a large 4 head ' of cream. 1888 El- 
worth v W. Somerset Word-bk. s. v., * I ont break my head 
vor nobody' — meaning, now that the head or cream has 
begun to rise, I will not disturb it. Mod. (Devonshire 
Farmer's Wife) Would you prefer raw head or scald head ? 



11. Various technical uses. 

a. A hundle of flax or silk : see quots. b. A tile of half 
the usual length, used at the eaves of a roof. C. Local 
name for certain geological formations : see quots. d. 
Gold-mining. A rammer for crushing quartz. 6. (//.) 
Tin Manuf. (See quot.) 

a. 1704 Diet. Rust. , Head of Flax. . signifies twelve Sticks 
of Flax tied up to make a bunch. 1858 Simmonds Diet. 
Trade, Head,.. a. bundle of flax measuring probably two 
feet in length, and weighing a few pounds ; in the North of 
Europe 18 head of hemp or flax are about z cwt. 1876 
Tolhausen Techn. Did., Head of silk. 

b. 1703 T. N. City $ C. Purchaser 165 Heads,, .a Term 
used by Bricklayers, by which they mean * a Tile in length, 
but to the full breadth of a Tile; these they use to lay at 
the Eaves of a Roof. 

C 1846 Jml. R. Agric. Soc. VII. 11. 452 'Heads' or 
prominent parts of the substratum of sand rising up through 
tbe substratum of brick earth in the manner that ' heads of 
marl ' shoot up towards the surface. 1876 H. B. Woodward 
Geol. Eng. (1887) 485 During later Tertiary times, a great 
part of the country was dry land, and then no doubt much 
*head* or subaerial detritus was formed. 188a Geikie 
Text'Bk. Geol. in. 11. ii. § 1. 340 4 Brick»earth ', 'head' and 
1 rain-wash ' . . earthy deposits^ sometimes full of angular 
stones, derived from the subaerial waste of the rocks o? the 
neighbourhood. 

d. 1890 Goldf. Victoria j Forty additional heads will be 
shortly added to the crushing power, bringing the battery 
up to sixty heads. 1896 Daily News 11 Mar. 11/5 The new 
ten heads are running well, but the old io-head mill has 
been giving trouble. 

6. 1879 CasselVs Techn. Educ. III. 98 {Tin-washing) 
The rack or frame. .consists of a long table on a slight 
incline down which the slimes are carried by a gentle 
stream of water . . The purest ore called ' heads collects at 
the upper part of the table. 

12. The top, summit, upper end (of an eminence, 
or erection, as a pole, pile, mast, sail (cf. Foot sb. 
18 d), staircase, ladder, etc.). 

a 1300 Cursor M. 16577 Apon be hefd o pis rode, ouer- 
thwart was don a brede. c 1435 Craft Nombrynge (E.E.T.S.) 
7 pea write be articulle bat is ten ouer be figuris hed of twene 
as bus 3 J 2 . 1542 Records Gr. Artes 135b, 30 is repre- 
sented hy the ioynynge together of y° headdes of the fore- 
most fynger and the thombe. 1548 Compl. Scot. vi. 51 Ane 
man heand on the hede of ane hil. 1602 Shaks. Ham. v. i. 
276 The skyish head Of blew Olympus. 1627 Capt. Smith 
Seaman's Grant, v. 19 The head of the fore top-Mast. 171 1 
W. Sutherland Shipbuild. Assist. 114 The upper Part is 
called the Head of the Sail. 17x2 J. James tr. Le Blond's 
Gardening 17 From the Head of these Steps you have 
a general View of the Garden. 1797 Mad. D'Arblav Lett. 
Dec, I then accompanied her to the head of the stairs. 
1810 Scott Lady of L. 1. i. But when the sun his heacon 
red Had kindled on Benvoirlich's head. 188a Nares Sea- 
manship (ed. 6) 9 Head.. The upper end of a spar. 

13. The top of a page or writing ; hence, Some- 
thing, as a title, written at the top of a page, sec- 
tion, etc. ; a heading. 

1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary To Rdr. (1625) A iv, Peruse 
but the head of every page, and there you shall finde what 
in the same page is contained. 1659 Willsford Scales 
Comm. 58 Being stated (as in the head of the table). Ibid., 
Archit. 9 Contracted to heads in necessary particulars. 
1685 Locke Comm.-Pl. Bk. Wks. 1812 III. 311 The heads 
of the class appear all at once, without the trouhle of turning 
over a leaf. 171a Addison Sped. No. 273 r 2 Without see- 
ing his name at the head of it. a 1854 E. Forbes Lit. 
Papers vii. (1855) 189 The heads of chapters are ornamented 
with artistic woodcuts. 1866 Brande & Cox Did. Sc. etc. 
II. 101 In Printing .. The divisions and subdivisions of a 
work, when they are set in lines and chapters are also called 
heads. 

14. The maturated part of a boil, abscess, etc., 
at which it tends to break. Chiefly in phrases, as 
to come lo a head, to suppurate : see also 31. 

x6n Cotcr., Aboutir, to wax ripe, or draw to a head, as 
an impostume. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg. in. 6gi To lance 
the Sore, And cut the Head. 1737 Bracken Farriery Impr. 
(1756) I. 15 Suppuration, or coming to a Head, as it is 
vulgarly called. 1871 Diaz W. Henry % Lett. 134 Come 
I to a head — like a boil or a rebellion. 

15. The upper end of something on a slope or so 
regarded; e.g. that end of a lake at which a river 
enters it ; the higher end of a valley, the inner ex- 
tremity of a cave, gulf, etc. ; that end of a bed, 
grave, etc. towards which a person's head lies ; that 
end of a table at which the chief seat is (cf. 26). 

847 Charter in O. E. Texts 434 Fram smalan cumbes 
heafde to graiwanstane. C1290 S. Eng. Leg. I. 6/179 pe 
heued of bisvaleie. a 1300 Cursor M. 17288+219 pat one at 
j>e fote of j>e graf, pat other at the hede. c 1380 Wvcub 
Wks. (1S80) 49 Vndir here beddis hed. C1400 Maunoev. 
(Roxb.) xiii. 58 At be heued of bis see of Galile. ; es a castell. 
1548 Hall Chron., Hen. lV t 32 b, He caused bis crowne to 
be set on the pillowe at his beddes heade. 1676 Walton 
& Cotton Angler xx. (Chandos) 341 The head of the pond. 
1786 Mad. D'Aablav Diary 17 July, I was offered the seat 
. .at the head of the table. 1830 Lvell Princ. Geol. I. 286 
A point which must.. be considered the head of its delta. 
i860 Tyndall Glac. 1. xiv. 98 A crevasse that extended quite 
round the head of the valley. 186a Stanley Jew. Ch. (1877) 
1. viii. 159 At the head of the Gulf. 

10. spec. The source of a river or stream. Now 
chiefly in Fountain-head, q.v. 

1375 Barbour Bruce n. 589 Till >ai come to be hed off tay. 
1480 Caxton Descr. Brit. 9 The riuers Seuam and dee 
almost to the hcedes. 1538 Leland Itin. (1768) II. 51 The 
Hed of lsis in Coteswalde risith about a Mile a this side 
Tetbyri. 1541 Act 33 Hen. VIII, c 35 Cleane runnmg 
water, issuyng out of the heades of freshe springes. 1625 
N. Carpenter Geog. Del. 11. ix. (1635) 142 Nilus in Afncke 
' is thought to haue his first head in the moun tames of the 



HEAD. 

Moone. 1718 Watts Ps. cxiv. ii, Jordan beheld their 
March and fled With backward Current to his Head. 1854 
Jrnl. R. Agric. Soc. XV. 11. 426 Where the spring head 
has been boggy. 1871 Phillips Geol. Ox/, in. 25 The re- 
freshing rivulet which has been honoured by the name of . 
* Thames Head ' or ' the very head of Isis '. 

b fig. Source, origin : usually Fountain-head. | 
1548 CflANMea Catcch. 206 b, The wel and heade, out of 
the which al these euylle do spring is original synne. 1586 
A. Day Eng. Secretary 11. (1625) 96, I will go to the head 
of the matter. 17*0 Waterland Eight Serm. 112 By 
referring all Things to one Head and Fountain. 1817 
Coleridge Biog. Lit. 80 Acquiring facts at the fountain head. 

17. A body of water kept at a height for supply- 
ing a mill, etc. ; the height of such a body of water, 
or the force of its fall (estimated in terms of the 
pressure on a unit of area). Sometimes, the bank 
or dam by which such water is kept up. 

1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. cexxxvii. 261 Brekyng htr 
fisshponde hedes and lete the water of hir pondes, stewes 
and riuers reone out. 1530 Palsgr. 506/2, I damme or 
make the heed of a water. 1563 Act 5 Eliz. c 21 § x Any 
Hedd or Heddes, Damme or Dammes.of any Pondes, Pooles, 
Motes, Stanges, Stenes, or severall Pittes. 1723 Royal Pro* 
clam, in Land. Gaz. No. 6135/2 Heads of Fish- Ponds. 
1769 De Foe's Tour Gt. Brit. 1. 274 Here is a very large 
Pond, or Lake of Water, kept up to an Head hy a strong 
Battre d'Eau, or Dam. 179 1 R. Mvlne znd Rep. Thames * 
15 Millers.. working their Heads of Water in a spendthrift 
way. 1814 Gen. Rep. Agric. State Scot I. xiii. § 4 II. 671 
Heads, or banks of earth, for the confinement of water in 
artificial lakes or ponds. 183a Examiner 289/1 He has 
dammed the stream to give it head. 1861 Sir W. Fairbairn 
Mills I. 178 The head of water is 132 feet. 1878 Huxley 
Physiogr. 181 At certain seasons the head of water attains 
to as great a height as forty feeL 

b. trans/. The difference of pressure (per unit of 
area) of two columns of fluid (J i quid or gaseous) 
of different densities communicating at the base; 
the pressnre (per unit of area) of a confined body 
of gas or vaponr. 

1862 Times 27 Mar., The * Merri mac', .made direct for 
the 'Cumberland ' under a full head of steam. 1889 'Mark 
Twain' Yankee at Crt. K. Arthur (Tauchn.) I. 141 By the 
time I had got a good head of reserved steam on. 

c. A high tidal wave, usually in an estuary ; = 
Bore sb.$ 2, Eagre. 

1570 Tarlton's Jests App. 127 At twelve a clock at night, 
It [the rushing river] flowde with such a hed. 1807 Southey 
Espriella's Lett. III. 380 The tide [in the Parrot] instead 
of rising gradually, flows in a head. 1854 Jrnl. R. Agric. 
Soc. XV. 1. 5 [The] river came down with a 1 head' similar to 
the tidal phenomenon on the Severn. 

d. Foutiding. (See quots.) 

1858 Simmonds Diet. Traite, Feeder,.. a. large head or 
supply oi fluid iron to a runner or mould in heavy castings. | 
1867 Gwilt Archit. § 2265 h, Cannon, pipes, columns, ! 
&c, are stronger when cast in a vertical than in a hori- 1 
zontal position, and strooger still when provided with a 
head or additional length, whose weight serves to compress 
the mass of iron in the mould below it. 1869 [see Dead- ! 
head 2]. 1884 Knight Diet. ATech. Suppl., Heail, over 
the thickest part of heavy castings, a large flow-gate or 
riser for the metal is placed. Through this the contracting 
mass below is fed from time to time with hot metal, while 
a boy keeps the head open with a feeding or working rod. 

18. The foremost part or end ; the front. (See 
also Ahead.) 

a. The front of a procession, army, or the like. 

c 1*05 Lay. 8671 per com Julius teon forn a5seien heore 
h^eued. 1375 Barbour Bruce ix. 610 And syne schir 
Eduardis cumpany . . Set stoutly in the hedis agane. 1618 
Bolton Florus iv. ii. (1636) 288 Caesar .. ranne like a mad- j 
man into the head of the hattell. 1796 Instr. <y Reg. Cavalry 
(1813) 116 If gradual and inconsiderable changes of direction 
are to be made during the march of the column, the head 
will, on a moveable pivot, effect such change. 1863 King- 
lake Crimea I. xiv, The head of the vast column of troops. 

b. The front, outer or projecting end of a forti- 
fication, a pier, etc. 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Head of a Work (in Fortify, 
the Front of it next the Enemy, and farthest from the Body 
of the Place. 1727 51 Chambers Cyct., Head 0/ the Camf 
is the front, or foremost part, of the ground an army is 
encamped on ; or that which advances most towards the 
field, or enemy. 1758 Boa las e Nat. Hist. Cornwall iv. 53 
The Seyn-boats, riding at the head of the pier. 1823 Cbabb 
Technol. Diet., Head the fore part of the cheeks 

of a gun or howitz carriage. 

c. The front part of a plough which bears the 
share. (Cf. plough- la it.) 

1842-4 H. Stephens JSk. Fartn (1871) I. 76 The attach- 
ment of the sock is with the lower end of the head of the 
plough. Ibid. 488, I caused to be fitted to the plough . . a 
shifting head with unequal sides. 1844 Loudon's Encycl. 
Agric. 391 The materials with which ploughs are constructed 
is, generally, wood for the beam and nandles, cast iron 
for the head. 

+ 19. The beginning (of a word, writing, etc.). 
b. Astrol. The commencement of a zodiacal sign, 
i.e. the point where the snn enters it. Obs. 

1340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 486 E es be first letter and be 
hede Of be name of Eve. 138a Wvclif Ps. xxxix. 8 [xl. 7] 
In the hed of the boc it is write of me, that I do thi wil. 
c 1391 Chaucer Astrol. 1. § 17 In this heued of cancer is the 
grettest declinacioun northward of the sonne. 1816 Scott 
Antig. xxx, 'When she [the moon] is in her fifteenth man- 
sion, which mansion is in de head of Libra.' 

20. The thick end of a chisel or wedge, opposite 
to the edge. 

1793 Smeaton Edystone L. % 238 [see 46]. 184a Chatnbers* 
I nfot w II. 24 Here the wedge is seen to taper from a thick 
end or head . . to a thin edge or point. 



142 HEAD. 

is a Gentlewoman whose Head [i. e. Husband] has been cut 
off, and yet she lives and walks. 1725-51 Chambers Cycl. 
s.v., A dean is the head of his chapter. 1793 A. Hamilton 
Whs. (1886) VII. 71 The President and heads of departments 
ought to be near Congress. 1838 Prescott Ferd. cj- Is. 
(1843) 1. iv. 198 The head of the house of Mendoza. x888 
Bbyce A mer. Commiv. I. v. 47 That a single head is not 
necessary to a republic might have been suggested to the 
Americans by.. ancient examples. 

b. spec. The master or principal of a college or 
' honse * in a university ; also short for Head- 
master. 

1565 in Strype Parker (1821) III. 127 All Heddes, and all 
other Scholers . . shal weare in ther cherches or chappels . . 
surplesses and bodes. 1576 in Nichols Progr. Q. Eliz. U823) 
I I.m The said Vice-chauncelor and heddsofColledges. 1583 
Ibid. 406 Reverend Doctors and heads of houses all on horsc- 
backe. 1631 T. Adams in Lett. Lit. Mm (Camden^ 147 
From the Vice-Chancellour and Heads of your famous Uni- 
versity. 1705 Heabne Collect. 7 Sept. (O. H. S.) I. 42 He 
never knew any Fellow turn'd out in the Heads Absence. 
1780 V. Knox Lib. Educ. (RO, In the presence of heads of 
houses, public officers, doctors, and proctors. 1847 Tenny- 
son Princ. iv. 360 Delivering seal'd dispatches which the 
Head Took half-amazed. 1889 A. R, Hope in Boy"s Own 
Paper ; 3 Aug. 697/3 Who could . . mix on equal terms with 
these ineffahle beings the head's daughters. 

c. A collection of persons holding a position of 
command or leadership ; in quot. 1665, translation 
of Caput 3, q.v. 

1665 J. Buck in Peacock Stat. Cambridge (1841) App. B 
66 The V. C readeth all the graces, some one of the Head 
holding the Posers Bill to stay those whose names are not in 
the said Bill. 

d. Applied to things or places : The chief city, 
capital ; the chief or most excellent part. 

c 893 K. iELFRED Oros. ii. i. § 3 Sameramis. .^etimbrede ba 
hur^ Babylon ie, to bon Jwet heo waere heafod ealra Asiria. 
1340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 4081 Bygyn at Rome; For it es 
heved of all cristendome. 1480 Caxton Descr. Brit. 18 This 
Cite was hede and chief Cyte of alle Venedocia. 1589 
Cog an Haven Health excy. (1636) 179 Creame..is indeed the 
very head or heart of Milke. 16 11 Bible Isa. vii. 8 l'he 
head of Syria is Damascus. 

26. Position of leadership, chief command, or 
greatest importance ; chiefly in phr. at (f in) the 
head of* (Sometimes with mixture of sense 18 a.) 

a 1300 E. E. Psalter xvii[i]. 44 (Matz.) J>ou sal lo heved of 
genge me set with al. a 1400 Relig. Pieces Jr. Thornton 
MS. (1867) 5 Ourc gastely ffadire bat hase heuede of vs. 
1563-87 Foxe A. £ M. (1 841) I. 341 Thus Rome first began 
to take a head above all other churches. 1599 Broughtoifs 
Let. ix. 32 To keepe their wiues from soueraintie, and not 
suffer them . . to take head and ouerrule. 1636 Massinger 
Bash/. Lover 1. ii, Tho 1 you charged me I'the head of your 
troops, 166* H. More Philos. Writ. Pref. Gen. (1712) 23 
Certain opinions of his. .in the head of which he names this 
of the Prae-existence of the Soul. 1678 Lady Chawobth in 
xith Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. v. 51 Having such a Prince 
as the Duke of Yorke at the head of our Armies. 1735-8 
Boling broke On Parties 22 Some leading Men . . who 
thought it better to be at the Head of a Sect, than at the 
Tail of an Establishment. 1845 M. Pattison Ess. (1889) I. 
7 At the head of the class of the pictorial historians stands 
Augustin Thierry. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. vii. II. 166 
At twenty-one. .he was placed at the head of the administra- 
tion. 1894 H. D bum mono Ascent Man 143 Anatomy places 
Man at the head of all other animals that were ever made. 

b. Head of the river (in Bumping races) : the 
position of being first boat ; also said of the boat, 
crew, or college, which gains this position in a race 
or series of races, such as the Oxford * Eights \ 

1855 C. Beoe Verdant Green x,The placing of the Brazen- 
face boat at the head of the river. 1897 Whitaker's Aim. 
632/1 On the first night New College bumped Magdalen 
and went head of the river. 

27. One of the chief points of a discourse ; the 
section of it pertaining to any such point ; hence, 
a point, topic ; a main division, section, chapter of 
a writing ; a division of a subject, class, category. 

(Partly arising from sense 13, and often associated with it, 
as in the phr. under this head.) 

r 1500 Melusinexxiv. 185 This gentylman thannereherced 
to them fro hed to hed . . all thauenture of theire vyage. 
1573-80 Babet Ah. H 271 Set this on my head in your 
booke, or write that you haue lent it, or dehuered it to me. 
1607 Shaks. Timon ill. v. 28 As if they labour'd To bring 
Man-slaughter into forme, and set Quarrelling Vpon the head 
of Valour. 163a J. Lee Short Surv. A iij, l'he Contents or 
principall heads handled in this whole Discourse. 1652 
Gataker Antinom. 5 We were acknowledged to agree in 
those two heds. 1725 De Foe Voy. round World (1840} 209 
He made me many compliments upon that head. 1773 
Goldsm. Stoops to Cong. 11. (Globe) 653/2 Make yourself 
easy on that head. 1838 Thirlwall Greece IV. xxxii. 241 
The accusation comprised several heads. 1849 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. I. 306 The expenditure under this head must 
have been small indeed. 1868 Helps Realmah xv. (1876) 
411, I have very little to say upon this head. 1875 ^Jowett 
Plato III. 603 The heads of our yesterday's discussion. 

28. Turning of the head, backward change of 
the course : ^ Heading vbl. sb. 4. ? Obs. 

1607 Topsell Four-/. Beasts (1658) 208 The wandring 
hares. . making heads upon the plain ground, to the confusion 
of the dogs. Ibid. 21 1 In her course she taketh not one way, 
but maketh heads like labyrinths to circumvent and trouble 
the Dogs. 1 798 Sporting Mag. XI . 3 After much manoeuvring, 
heads and doubles, as well as equally good racing in view, 
she [the hare] was killed in the rickyard of the Sun Inn, 

29. Advance against opposing force ; resistance ; 
insurrection : in certain phrases, as lo make or gain 
head (see 52); to bear or keep head against, to 
resist successfully, hold one's own against. 



21. The fore part of a ship, boat, etc. ; the bows. 
1485 Naval Acc. Hen. VII (1896) 50 Sheves of Iren in 

the bote Hede. 1582 N. Lichefield tr. Castanheda's Cong. 
E. Ind. xxx. 73 b, The Shippes laye with their beake heads 
close to the same [land]. 1697 Dryoeh Virg. AZneid vi. 4 
They turn their heads to sea, their stems to land. 1795 
Nelson in Nicolas Disp. (1846) VII. n. xxx, We are getting 
on very fast with our caulking ; our head is secured. 1834 
M. Scott Cruise Midge vi. (1867) 108 We were riding with 
our head up the river. 1847 Grote Greece (1862) III. xxxviii. 
£74 They were moored by anchors head and stern. 1867 
Smyth Sailor's Word-bk., Head, .. the whole fore-part of 
a ship, including the bows 00 each side. 

b. Phrases. By down by) the head, with the 
head lower in the water than the stern ; hence fig. 
{slang), slightly intoxicated. Head on, with the head 
pointed directly towards something : see On adv. 

1769 Falcone& Diet. Marine U u iv, The vessel is too 
much by the head. Ibid. (1789), Orser, to row against the 
wind, or row head-to- wind, i860 Times 17 Dec. 10/5 He 
said he was a little by the head, hut not drunk. 1894 Hall 
C ine Manxman v. iii, The boat was brought head to the 
wind. 

C. spec. The work fitted in front of the stem in 
some (mostly obsolete) types of ships, iitclnding the 
knee of the head, the figure-head, rails, etc. Also 
used simply for Figure-head. 

1676 Lond. Gaz. No. 1130/4 A square stern'd Sloop with 
a Deck, a small Head, and the Figure of a Cat thereon. 
1703 Ibid. No. 3968/1 The Privateer .. carried away her 
Head and Boltsprit. 1711 W. Sutherland Shipbuihi. 
Assist. 161 Head 0/ a Ship, that part which is fastenM to 
the Bow or foremost part of the Ship without-board. 1804 
A. Duncan Mariner's Chron. Pref. 19 A Head isan orna- 
mental figure erected on the continuation of a ship's stem. 
C1850 RudhfU Navie. (Weale) 123 Head .. particularly 
applied to all the work fitted afore the stem, as the figure, 
the knee, rails, etc. 1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk. t Head, 
. . in a confined sense that^ part on each side of the stem 
ontside the bows proper which is appropriated to the use of 
the sailors for wringing swabs, or any wet jobs. 

22. A projecting point of the coast, esp. when of 
considerable height; a cape, headland, promontory. 
Now usually in place-names. 

c 1155 NnvminsterCartuL (Surtees) 45 Usc«ue ad Gladene* 
hefde. 1461 Liber Pluscardensis ix. xxxiii,', Apud locum 

?ui Sanct Abbis Heid vocatur. 1577-87 Holinshed Chron. 
. 5/1 The name of an head of land in Britaine called 
Promontorium Herculis. 1606 Shaks. A Pit. <$■ CI. 111. vii. 
52 Our ouer-plus of shipping will we burne, And with the 
rest full mann'd, from th' head of Action Beate th' approach- 
ing Caesar. 1843 Macaulay Armada 38 High on St. 
Michael's Mount it shone : it shone on Beachy Head. 1893 
W. T. Wawn S. Sea Islanders 162 Hardly were we within 
the ' Heads when the wind dropped. 

b. A projecting point of a rock or sand hank. 
1775 Romans Hist. Florida App. 34, 1 \ miles E. from the 
land are a parcel of dangerous sunken heads called the Hen 
and Chickens. 1846 MOulloch Acc. Brit. Empire (1854) 
I. 61 The Bunt Head, on the west side [of the Goodwin 
Sands] is very dangerous. 

23. Coal-mining. An underground passage or 
level for working the coal : —Heading 1 1. 

1664 Power Exp. Philos. 177 If a Pistol be shot off in a 
head remote from the eye of a pit, it will give but a little 
report. 1894 Times 15 Aug. 13/3 He knew that gas existcd 
in one of the heads, and fences were placed there to indicate 
that it was dangerous. 

24. An end, extremity (of anything of greater 
length than breadth). Obs, exc. in certain special 
uses, as of a stone or brick in a building (cf. Header 
5), or of a bridge. 

c 1400 Destr. Troy 1672 At the tother hede of be halle was 
.. A wonderfull werke. 4:1400 Maunoev. (1839) xxit. 242 
His Lond..durethe so ferre, that a man may not gon from 
on Hed to another, nouther be See ne Lond, the space of 
7 3eer. 145a in Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) I. 336 [A j 
messuage] abbuttyng at the one heved vpon the high strete j 
and at the other heved vpon the said College. 1622 Ibid. II. 
74 The east hed ahutting upon the strete and the west hed 
upon the buildings belonging to Katheripe Hall. 1703 T. N. 
City cj- C. Purchaser 29 If a Barn consist of a Floor, and 2 | 
Heads, where they lay Com, they say a Barn of 2 Bays. 1735 
J. Price Stone-Br. Thames 4 A House on each Head of the 
Bridge . . to receive the Toll. 1793 Smeaton Edystone L. j 
§ 82 Two Headers or bond pieces ; whose heads being cut 
dove tail- wise, adapted themselves to and confined in the 
stretchers. 1843 Macaulay Lays Anc. Rome, Horatius 
xxxv, As that great host, with measured tread .. Rolled 
slowly towards the bridge's head. 

III. Various figurative uses arising from pre- 
ceding senses. 

25. A person to whom others are subordinate; 
a chief, captain, commander, ruler, leader, prin- 
cipal person, head man. 

C897 K. /ELFaED Gregory's Past. xvii. 1 12 Dn ic Sefcesette 
eallum Israhelum to heafde. c xxoo O. E. Chron. an. 1087 
Hine be waes aerur heafod to bam unraede. r iaooOaMiN 362 
He wass Preost Ha;fedd off alle preostess. a 1340 Sazules 
Wardein Cott. Horn. 247 pat heaned brof is be feont [fiend]. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 17288+172 He ordend him hede of heli 
kirk. CX330 R. Beukne Chron. (1810) 2, I rede we chese a 
hede, bat vs to werre kan dight..For werre withouten hede 
is not wele, we fynde. ^1380 Wyclif Set. Wks. III. 339 
Heed of bis Chirche is Crist, bobe God and man. c 1460 
Fobtescue Abs. <fr Lim. Mon. xv, Thai all haue an hed, or 
a cheef to rule be counsell. 1521 Fisheb Wks. (1876) 314 ! 
The heed of the vnyuersall chirche is the pope. 1532-3 
Act 24 Hen. VIII, c. 12 Preamh., This Realme of Eng- 
lond is an Impire .. governed by oon Supreme hecde and 
King. 1579 Sfenser Sheph. Cat. June 83 The soueraigne 
head Of shepheards all. 1667 Milton P.L. ix. 1155 Why 
didst not thou the Head, Command me absolutely not to go ? . 
1686 J. Dcnton Lttt.fr. New-Fug. (1867) 106 Madam Br;ck I 



HEAD. 

*597 Daniel Civ. Wars 11. xi, If any hardier than the rest 
. .offer head that idle fear to stay. 160a Shaks. I I am. iv. v. 
toi Voung Laertes, in a Riotous head, Ore-beares yonr 
Officers. 1612 Hayward Attn. Eliz. (Camden) 43 Unable. . 
to beare head against this storme. 180&-7 J. Be res ford 
Miseries Hum. Life (1826) 1. Introd., This 4 gypsy-jargon ' 
. .Which is gaining head upon us every hour. z8x8 Keats 
Isabella xxvii, The bream Keeps head against the freshets. 

f 30. A body of people gathered ; a force raised, 
esp. in insurrection. (See also to make a . head, 
52 b.) Obs. 

1588 Shaks. Tit. A. iv. iv. 63 The Gothes have gathered 
head. 1596 — 1 Hen. IV, 1. Hi. 284 To saue our heads, by 
raising of a Head. 1631 Gouge God's Arrows \. § 69. 115 
Korah . . impudently gathered an head against Moses and 
Aaron. 1661 Pepys Diary 8 Jan., Some talk to-day of a 
head of Fanatiques that do appear about Barqett. 

31. Issue, result ; conclusion, summing up ; cul- 
mination, crisis; maturity; pitch, height; strength, 
force, power (gradually attained) : in various 
phrases, as to come, grow, gather to a head ; to 
bring, draw to a heail ; to gather head. 

App. a blending of various senses : often, in reference to 
evils, consciously fig. from 14. Cf. also F. venir & chef, 
tnettre a chef, and the derivative, achever, Achieve. 

1340 Ayenb. 183 He yelp red huerby me comb to guode 
heauede and to guode ende of bet me nimb an hand. 1579 
Gosson Sch. Abuse (Arb.) 31 Sith these abuses are growne 
too head and sinne so rype. 1596 Spenser State Ire I. Wks. 
(Globe) 673/2 To keepe them from growing to such a head. 
1598 Hakluyt Voy. 1. 56 To take away the head or force 
from the fire. 1614 Bp. Hall Recoil. Treat. 166 There 
(which is the heade of all thy felicitie,) thine eyes shall see 
him whom now thine heart longeth for. 1662 Pepys Diary 
31 Oct., Some plots there hath been, though not brought 
to a head. 1678 Littleton Lat. Diet. s. v., To draw to a 
head, or to sum up, recapitnlor, in stimmam colligo. 1771 
Wesley Whs. (1872) VI. 156 Vice is risen to such a head, 
that it is impossible to suppress it. 18x4 Scott Ld. of Isles 
in. ix, Where valiant Lennox gathers head. 1855 Prescott 
Philip II, I. 11. vi. 207 Religious troubles in France had 
been fast gathering to a head. 1878 Bosw. Smith Carthage 
281 The revolt of Sardinia was stamped out before it came 
to a head. 1887 T. Hardy Woodtattdcrs I. ix. 168 It might 
bring things to a head, one way or the other. 1888 R. F. 
Horton Inspir. $ Bible vi. (1889) 170 But it is time to 
draw to a head this somewhat lengthened discussion. 
IV. Phrases. 
* With a preposition. 

32. At or in the head of: see sense 26. 

1 33. Of one's own head. Out of one's own 
thought, device, or will ; of one's own accord, 
spontaneously. Obs. or arch. 

1375 Barbour Sntce 11. 121 Tak him as off thine awyne 
heid, As I had gevyn thar-to na reid. 1430 in Ellis Orig. 
Lett. Ser. 111. 1. 69, I of myn owne heuede have wryte vn to 
hym a let t re. 1548 Hall Chron., Hen. VIII, 27 The master 
carpenter would woo rke all of his awne hedde without conn- 
sayll. 1613 Sia H. Finch Law (1636) 181 He that entereth 
into land of his owne head, and receiueth the profits of it, 
1687 Wood Life 30 May, The Bishop sent it of his owne bead. 
177S Sheridan Rivals v. iii, It [the pistol] may go off of its 
own head 1800 T. Jeppersoh Writ. (1859) IV. 313, I do 
not propose to give you all this trouhle merely of my own 
head, that would be arrogance. 1831 Lamb Flia Ser. 11. 
Newsp. 35 Yrs. Ago, He never went m of his own head. 

34. Off one's head. Out of one's mind or wits, 
crazy, colloq. 

a 1845 Hooo Turtles iii, He ' was off his head \ 1872 
Black Adv. Phaeton xiii. 177 He is off his head: he does 
not know what he says. 1883 M. Pattison Mem. (1885) 156 
One poor girl went off her head in the midst of all. 

35. On or upon , . head. 

a. On one's head : said of evil, vengeance, etc., 
or of blessing, ete. figured as falling or descending 
npon a person ; also of guilt, * blood * (see Blood 
sb. 3 c), or responsibility of any kind, figured as 
resting upon him. 

[c&2$ Vesp. Psalter vii. 17 Sie ^ecerred sar his in heafde 
his.] 13.. Coer de L. 1732 On his head falleth the fother. 
1388 Wyclif Josh. ii. 19 The blood of hym schal be on his 
heed, that goijh out at the dore of thin hows. 1598 Shaks. 
Merry IV. 11. i. 191 What hee gets more of her then sharpe 
words, let it lye on my head. 161 1 — Wint. T. v. iii. 123 
Vou Gods looke downe, And from your sacred Viols poure 
your graces Vpon my daughters head. 1735 Pope Prol. 
Sat. 348 The distant threats of vengeance on rus head. 1869 
Freeman Norm. Conq. Ill, xii. 253 If Harold sinned, his 
guilt was on his own Head. 

fb. On ones own head— of one's own head, 33. 

1340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 8874 Yhit wille I ymagyn, on 
myne awen hede, Ffor to gyf it a descripcion. 1579 Tomson 
Calvin" s Serm. Tim. 1/2 That he [S. Paul] thrust not in 
himselfe, vppon his owne head, but that he was appointed of 
God. 1656 Bramhall Replic. iii. 133 If the persons so 
banished will return on their own heads, a 1667 Jkr. Taylor 
Serm. Titus it. 7-8 Wks. 1831 IV. 175 Let no man. on his 
own head, reprove the religion that is established by law. 
1707 Freind Peterborow* s Cond. Sp. 123 He had quitted the 
army in discontent and upon his own head. 

t C. On head : Straight forward ; towards the 
front, or in front ; Ahead. Obs. 

1579 Gosson Sch. Abuse (Arh.) 44 It runnes on head. 1590 
Spenser Muiop. 420 Some vngracious blast . . perforce him 
[the butterfly] droue on hed. 1672 H. Savile Engagem. 
w. Dutch Fleet 4 Sir F. Holies in the Cambridge, came . . 
on Head of us. 1708 Motteux Rabelais iv. lxiii. (1737) 256 
We were hecalm'd, and could hardly get o' head. 1741 
Conipl. Fam.- Piece 11. i. 288 To make forth on Head. 

t d. On {upon) head (a, the head) : Headlong, 
precipitately, hastily, rashly, inconsiderately. Obs. 

X 5SS W. Watreman Fardle Facions 1. iii. 36 Roilyng and 
rowmyng vpon heade, heather and thether. 1565-73 Cooper 
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Thesaurus, Abrupt urn ingeniuvi, a rashe braine that doth 
all things on heade. 1579-80 North Plutarch (1676) 129 So 
went Lucius upon a head to present battle to the Enemy. 
1622 Bacon Hen. VII, Wks. 1825 III. 306 Rebels contrari- 
wise run upon an head together in confusion. 1674 N. Cox 
Gentl. Rccreat. (1677) 207 The Fanlcon. .is apt presently to 
fly on head at the check. 

06. Out of one's own head. P rom one's own 

mind, imagination, or invention. (Somewhat colloq.) 

1719 De Foe Crusoe II. xii, It came from you, and not out 
of my own head. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) I. 288 Were 
not all these answers given out of his own head ? 

37. Over . . . head. 

a. Over one's head, up aloft ; cf. Overhead. 
1590 Spenser F. Q. ii. ix. 46 The roofe hereof was arched 

over head. 1704 Addison Italy (1733) 278 Bridge . . coped 
over Head. 1768 J. Byron Narr. Patagonia (ed. 2) 188 It 
was dry over head. 1834 M. Scott Cruise Midge viii . (1867) 
134 A faint distant strain of solemn music seemed now to 
float over head. 

b. To such a depth that the head is submerged. 
1653 Baxter Wore. Petit. Def 35 That silly women shall 

be dipt over head in a Gumble-stool for scolding 1 

c. Over (one's) head : lit. above one, e.g. In the 
sky or air, or affording shelter ; also of something 
(e.g. waves) rising and overwhelming one ; hence 
fig. of danger or evil impending, or of some over- 
whelming or oppressive force. 

1530 Palsgr. 595/2 They have jomhled so over my heed 
to nyght I coulde nat slepe. 1568 Grafton Chron. II. 2 
The daungers hangyng over theyr heades. 1816 Scott 
An tiff, xii, Dinoa be cast down — there's a heaven ower 
your head. 1883 Mrs. Hvngerford Rossmoyne III. v, 156 
You will have the roof burned over your head one of these 
dark nights. 1886 CasselCs Mag. Dec. 12 That the father 
and child might have a roof over their heads. 

d. Over (some one's) head: passing over (a 
person} who has a prior right, claim, etc. ; said 
esp, in reference to the promotion of a person into 
some position above another who is considered to 
have a better right to it. 

c 825 Vesp. Ps. Ixvffl. 12 Du onsettes men ofer heafud ur, 
1550 Lever Serm. (Arh ) 142 They take one anothers fermc 
oner their heades. 1635 R. N. Camden's Hist. Eliz. an. 7. 

I. sg [He] devorcing his first wife, marryed over her head in 
her life time, a 1661 Fuller Worthies (1840) I. vi. 25 The 
younger being often brought over the head of the elder to 
be principal. 1887 Times 31 Oct. 9/3 It is no compliment 
.. that an ex -diplomatist should be chosen for promotion 
over their heads. 

e. Over (one's) head : (of time) past, over. 
1576 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 24 Persuade your self, .that 

her uttermost houre passed over head. 1634 Rutherford 
Lett. (1862) I. 141 When all these strokes are over your 
head, what will ye say to see your wellbeloved. 1708 
Burnet Lett. (ed. 3) 118, I have now another Month over 
my Head. 1755 Rjvmsay Ep. to J. Clerk 69 Now seventy 
years are o'er my head. 1886 H. Smart Outsider I. ii 26 
Ere many more days were over her head ! 

f. Over (one's) head : beyond one's comprehen- 
sion or intellectual capacity (cf. sense 2 a). 

1622 Bacon Holy War Ep. Ded. Misc. Wks. (1629) 86 
It flies too high ouer Mens Heads. 1837 Lytton E. 
Maltrav. (1886) m Talking over the heads of the company. 
1886 H. Smart Outsider II. ii. 20 Welstead quickly became 
cognizant that his wife was over his head. 

08. To (one's) head. To one's face ; directly to 
the person himself. Obs. exc. dial. 

1603 Shaks. Meas. for M. iv. iii 147 And to the head of 
Angelo Accuse him home and home. 1607 T. Rogers 39 
Art. Pref. 5 31 (1625) The 22. . Brethren tell K. James to his 
head, how the Subscription, .is more then theLawrequireth. 
a 1825 Forby Voc. E. Anglia s. v., We say, ' I told him so 
to his head ', not to his face, which is the usual phrase. 
** With another substantive. 

39. Bead and ears. 

a. By the heail and ears : ronghly, violently, as 
one drags a beast ; see Ear sb.l 1 c. (Cf. 47 a.) 

1590 Nashe PasguiFs Apol. 1. Cb, They have all vowed 
to hale thee out of tby trenches by the head and eares. 
1873 Punch 17 May 200 An., utterly irrelevant story, lugged 
in by head and ears. 

b. Over head and ears : completely immersed ; 
also fig. deeply immersed or involved (e.g. in love, 
in debt). Rarely head and ears. 

1530 Palsgr. 725/2 He souced him in the water over heed 
and eares. 1576 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 353 That Man. . 
should lye . . and shrowde himselfe, head and eares, in 
slouthfulnes.se. 1581 Mulcaster Positions xxvii. (1887) 104 
To dippe their new borne children into extreme cold water 
oner head and eares. 1663, 1768 [see EAa sb. 1 ic]. 1665 
Manley Grotius' Low C. Warres 875 The Commonwealth 
. .would run over head and ears in debt. 1690 W. Walker 
Idiomat. Anglo-Lat. 233 He is over head and ears in love, 
1749 Fielding Tom Jones iv, iii, The poor lad plumped over 
head and ears into the water. 1867 Trollope Chron. Barset 

II. liii. 103 You are over head and ears in debt. 

Also corrnptly head over ears (cf. * head over 
heels 44 b). 

1887 Caroline Fothergill Enthusiast II, 95 He was 
head over ears in deht when he married her. 

40. Head . . . foot. 

a. From head to foot : all over the person ; fig. 
completely, thoroughly, * all over \ (Also head to 
foot, head and foot.) 

a 1300 Cursor M. 16435 Era the hefd vnto be fote, Oueral 
pe hlod vte-wrang. 138a Wyclif Lev. xiii. 12 If . the 
rennynge leprcconer al the flesh, fro the heed vnto the 
feet. 1602 Shaks. Ham. 1. ii. 228 Ham. From top to toe? 
Both. My Lord, from head to foote. Ibid. 11. ii. 478 Head to 
foote. 1762-71 H. Walpole Vertue's A need. Paint. (1786) 
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II. 188 He., leaves, .to Lord Rothes the King's picture from 
head to foot. 1784 R. Hage Barham Downs I. 269 He 
overthrew it head and foot. 1886 Tennyson Promise of 
May in, A gentleman ? . . That he is, from head to foot. 

f b. Neither head nor foot : = f neither head nor 
tail \ 48. Obs. 

1563-87 Foxe A. M. (1837-41) V. 479 When the bishop 
..looked on the writing, he pushed it from him, saying, 
' What shall this do ? It hath neither head nor foot '. 1566 
Gascoigne Supposes 11. L (D.), I find neither head nor foot 
in it. 

41. Head and front. A Shaksperian phrase, orig. 
app. denoting * summit, height, highest extent or 
pitch' (ef. 12,31); sometimes used by modern 
writers in other senses. 

1604 Shaks. Oth. 1. iii. 80 It is most true : true I haue 
married her ; The verie head, and front of my offending, 
Hath this extent ; no more. 18 13 Scott Let. to J. Ballan- 
tyne 25 July in Lockhart, The head and front of your 
offending is precisely your not writing explicitly. 1888 
Burgon Lives 12 Gd. Men II. xii. 375 He was the head and 
front of every movement for good in his neighbourhood, 

42. Head of hair. The covering or growth of 
hair on the head, esp. when long or copious. (See 4.) 

1586 J. Hooker Girald. Irel. in Holinshed {1808) VI. 328 
This head of haire they call a glibe. 160a Marston Ant. 
Mel. in. Wks. 1856 1. 36, 1 have a good head of haire. 1717 
Lady M. W. Montagu Lei. to Ctess Mar 1 Apr., I never 
saw in my life so many fine heads of hair. 1859 Jephson 
Brittany viii. 131 It was a head of hair more than a yard 
long, .which he had bought. 

+ 43. Head to head. Face to face ; in private 
conversation. (F. tete-h-tete.) Obs. rare. 

c 1738 EarlofAilesburv Mem. {1890) 595 An account of a 
long discourse. .1 had head to head with the Baron of Rens- 
woode. 1858 Hogg Life Shelley II. 453 Head to head, as 
the French have it, he was by no means silent. 

44. Head . . . heel s. 

a. From head to heel : = from head to foot, 40 a. 
c 1400 Dcstr. Troy 7720 Fro be hede to be hele herit as 

a capull ! 1781 Cowper A nti-Thelyphthora. 184 So polished 
and compact from head to heel. 1843 Macaulay Lays Anc. 
Rome, Reeiltus xxiii, And many a curdling pool of blood 
Splashed him from heel to head. 1847 Tennyson Princ. v. 
29 Disprinced from head to heel. 1886 Mrs. Hungerford 
Lady Branksmere 1. iv. 96 A tall figure, .clothed from head 
to heel in sombre garments. 

b. Head over heels : a corruption of heels over 
head, frequent in modern use : see Heel sb. 1 

177* Contemplative Man 1. 133 He gave [him] such a 
violent involuntary kick in the Face, as drove him Head 
oyer Heels. 1840 Thackeray Paris Sk.-bk. (1S69) 32 Why 
did yon . . hurl royalty . . head- over-heels out of yonder 
Tuileries' windows? 1887 Rider Haggard Jess i. 4 Away 
he went head-over-heels like a shot rabbit. 

45. Head of horns. The horns of a deer, etc. as 
forming the adornment of the head. (See 6.) 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 757 To make an Oxe or a Deere haue 
a Greater Head of Homes. 1786 Burns Calf That yon may 
wear A nohle head of horns. 

46. Heads and points. Said of nails, wedges, 
etc. placed alternately in opposite directions, so that 
the head of one lies against the point or edge of 
the next ; hence transf. of persons lying ; also of 
whales (see quot. 1 889). 

161 1 Cotgr. s.v. Beckevet, Teste a teste Bechevet, the 
play with pins, called, heads and points. 161a Capt. Smith 
Map Virginia 21 On these round about the house, they 
lie heads and points one by thother against the fire. 1793 
Sm eaton Edy stone L. § 238 The two wedges in each groove 
would then He Heads and Points. 1889 Cent. Diet. > s. v., 
To blow heads and points, to run . . hither and thither, 
spouting and hlowing«.said of whales when attacked. 

47. Head and shoulders. 

a. By head and shoulders (sometimes with ellip- 
sis of by) : by force, violently ; with thrust, push, 
drag, bring {in), etc. ; fig. of something violently 
and irrelevantly introduced into a speech or writing. 

1581 Sidney Apol. Poetrie (Arb.) 65 All theyr Playes . . 
thrust in Clownes by head and shoulders. 1647 Ward Simf>. 
Cobler ii, Any, whom necessity . . thrusts nut by head ami 
shoulders. 1679 Hist. Jetzer 20 The Lecturer brought in 
this whole affair by the head and shoulders into his Sermon. 
1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1852) II. 116 He.. hunts per- 
petually for texts .. introduces them by head and shoulders 
upon the most trifling occasions. 1887-9 T- A. Trollope 
What I remember IL iii. 44, I must drag the mention of 
the fact in head and shoulders here, or else I shall forget it. 

b. (with taller, higher, etc.) By the measure of 
the head and shoulders (cf. 1 c) ; bence fig. (in re- 
ference to intellectual or moral stature), consider- 
ably, by far. 

1864 Webster s. v., He is head and shoulders above them. 
1885 D, C. Murray Rainbow Gold II. iv. v. 124^ Job 
walked leisurely among them, head and shoulders higher 
than his neighbours. 

48. Head or tail. 

a. Either one thing or another ; anything definite 
or intelligible. t,\Vith negative expressed or im- 
plied.) Now always to make head or tail of. 

1651 Baxter Inf. Bapt. 213 On a loose sheet or two that 
had neither head nor taile. 1679 Marg. Mason Tickler 
Tickl. 7 Their Tale. -had neither head nor Taile. 1729 
Fielding A ulhor's Farce in. i, Pray what is the design or 
plot? for I could make neither head nor tail on 't. 1890 
J. H. McCarthy Fr. Rev. II. 88 It is difficult to make head 
or tail of the whole business. 

b. Head{s or tailis : see sense 3 b. 

*** With a verb. ( To come to a head : see senses 
14, 31. To Beat one's head. Hkeak Priscians h., 
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Eat oms h. off, Hide one's h., Knock on the h., 
Turn h., etc- : see the verbs.) 

49. Get head. To gain force, ascendency, or 
power; to attain to vigour. (Cf. 26, 31.) 

1625 Sanderson 12 Serm. (1637) 226 The times were such, 
as wherein sin had gotten head. 1631 Gouge God's Arrmvs 
Hi. § 84. 341 Whereas. .Haman. .got some head, the Lord 
had warre with him. 1722 De Foe Plague (1884) 252 A 
great Fire, .gets a Head. 181 a Sporting Mag. XXXIX. 
92 Hydrophobia . . will occur and get head even in the 
coldest weather. 

50. Keep one's head. To keep one's wits about 
one, retain self-control, keep calm : the opposite of 
to lose one's head, 51 b. (Cf. 2 a.) 

1717 Prior Atma in. 186 Richard, keep thy head, And 
hold thy peace, 1876 Trevelvan Macaulay I. L 22 If only 
the man in the post of responsibility . . can contrive to keep 
his head. 

b. To keep one's head above ground : to keep 
oneself in life ; so to keep one's head above water ; 
also fig. «• ont of debt or insolvency. 

1627 Drayton Moon-Calf Wks. (1753) 513 Scarce their 
heads above ground they could keep. 171a Arbuthnot 
John Bull iv. i, I have almost drowned myself, to keep his 
head above water. 1886 Tennyson Promise 0/ May Hi. 
Farmer Dobson, were I to marry him, has promised to 
keep our heads above water. 

51 Iioae one's head. 

a. lit To have one's head cut off, be beheaded 
(as a form of capital punishment). 

c 1386 Chaucer KnVs T. 849 Namoore vp on peyne of 
lesynge of youre heed. 1484 Caxton Fables of&sop il iii, 
Which haue been cause of theyr dethe and to lese theyre 
heeded. 1594 Shaks. Rick. 777, iv. iv. 242 Vp to some Sca£ 
fold, there to lose their heads. 1888 Baring-Gould Eve I. 
iii. 31 Copplestone. .escaped losing his head for the murder 
by the surrender of thirteen manors. 

b. fig. To lose self-possession or presence of 
mind, to become confused. 

1847 Tennyson Princ. Concl. 59 The gravest citizen seems 
to lose Ms head, a 1849 Poe Marginalia Ixxiv, (D.), It 
has now and then an odd Gallicism — such as * she Jost her 
head meaning she grew crazy. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 
IV. 121 He lost hisTiead, almost fainted away on the floor 
of the House. 

52. Make head. 

a. (in sense 29) : To advance, press forward, 
esp. in opposition to some person or thing : also 
formerly to make a head. Usually, To make head 
against : to advance against ; to resist ; to rise in 
insurrection or revolt against ; to resist successfully, 
advance in spite of. 

1577-87 Holinshed Chron. (1808^ VI. 82 That . they might 
the better make head against both Romans and Britons. 
1640 tr. Verdere's Romant 0/ Romants I . 50 That done, he 
made head to the Giants, who battered him. 1667 Milton 
P. L. 11. 992 That mighty leading Angel, who of late Made 
head against Heav'ns King. 1821 Byron Sardan. ill. i. 89 
[They] make strong head against The rebels. 1840 Dickens 
Barn. Rudge xxxiv, They made head agaiost the wind. 

T b. To make a head v sense 30) : to raise a body 
of troops. Obs. 

ISM Shaks. 3 Hen. VI, 11. i. 141 In the Marches heere we 
heard you were, Making another Head, to fight againe. 
1627 Drayton Miseries Q. Marg. 153 That Warwick. . Had 
met the Duke of York, and made a head Of many fresh and 
yet unfought-with bands. 1648 Evelyn Mem. (1857) HI. 8 
To make a handsome head, and protect such as shall recruit. 

53. Put (a thing) in or into (a person's) head : 
to snggest it to his mind, make him think of it ; 
formerly also, to remind him of it. So to put out 
of one's head, to cause one to forget. 

1548 Hall Chron., Hen. V7, 158 h, Puttyng into mens 
heades secretely his right to y* crown. 1682 Claverhouse 
in Napier Life (1859) !• >• *35 What those rebellious villains 
they call ministers put in the heads of the people. 1735 
Pope Ep. Lady 178 She bids her footman put it in her head. 
1816 Scott Antiq. xliii, You said something just now that 
put everything out of my head. 1844 Haiukstone ix. (1846) 
127 If you had not put it into my head, 1 should never 
have done it ! 

T b. Hence, by corruption, to put (a person) in 
the head of (a thing) : to suggest the idea of it to 
him ; to remind or put in mind of. Obs. 

1613-18 Daniel Coll. Hist. Eng. 60 (D.) Putting the king 
in head that all these great castles, .were oncly to entertaine 
the partie of Maude. 1668 Pepys Diary 31 Jan., Griffin did 
. . put me in the head of the little house by our garden . . to 
make me a stable of. 1749 Fielding Tom Jones ix. vi, And 
now you put me in the head of it, I verily and sincerely 
believe it was the devil. 

54. Show one's head. To show oneself pub- 
licly; to appear abroad. Cf. to show one's face 
(see Face sb. 2 b). 

1551 T. Wilson Logike (1580) 49 This manne.. durst not 
once for his life shewe his hedde, for feare. 1593 Shaks. 
Rich. //, v. vi. 44 With Caine go wander through the shade 
of night, And neuer shew thy head by day, nor light. 16 10 
Crt. if Timet Jos. /(1849) I. 122 He hath, scarce shewed 
his head ever since. 177s J. Q. Adams in Earn. Lett. (1876) 
50 The Tories there durst not show their heads. 

55. Take . . . head. 

t a. To take (a) head : to make a rush forward, 
to start running. Obs. 

1674 N. Cox Gentl. Recreat. (1677) 129 Having hroken 
out of a Forest and taken head end-ways, he [a boar] will 
not be put out of his way either by Man, Dog . . or any 
thing. 1760-72 H. Brooke FoolcfQual. xvil U792) IV. 5 
So 1 took a head, and ran into the country as fast as my 
feet would carry me. 
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t b. To take a luad 1 to make insurrection ; to 
raise a tumult. (Cf. 29.) Obs. 

1678 Littleton Lat. Diet. s.v., To take a head, tumultuor. 

fc. To take (one) in the head: to come into 
one's mind, occur to one. Obs. 

1581 G. Pettie tr. Gnazzo's Civ. Ccmv. 1. (1586) 12 b, 
Moved either by some sodaine toie which taketh them in 
the head. 1591 F. Sparry tr. Cattan's GcomatKie 38 He 
. .will not do any thing but that which taketh him in the 
head. 1609 Holland Amm. MarcelL (Farmer), Now, it 
tooke him in the head . . to set 6rst upon Constantino. 
a 163a T. Taylor God's Judgem. 1. l xx. 1x643) 70 It took 
him in the head to. .visit Rome. 

d. To take into {in) one's head: to conceive the 
idea or notion of; to have (something) occur to 
one's mind: usually, to take it into one's head 
{that . . ., or to do something). 

1711 Addison Sped. No. 47 P 7 When every Body takes 
it in his Head to make as many Fools as he can. 1837 
Disraeli Venetia (Tauchn.) I. x. 66, 1 took it into my head 
to walk up and down the gallery. 1876 E. Jenkins Blot on 
Qneen's Head 17 Little Ben had taken it into his head . . 
that the sign-board.. could be improved. 
**** With adverb. 

56. Head first, head foremost : with the head 
first or foremost; hence fig. precipitately, headlong, 
hastily. (Also with hyphen, or as one word.) 

(1625 Hart Anat. Ur. 1.18 [Shel thrust him . . his head 
foremost, into an ouen.] 1697 [see Foremost a. 3 d]. a 1813 
A. Wilson Loss o' the Pack in Chambers Pop. Hum. Scot. 
Poems (1862) 86 Frae that day forth I never mair did weel, 
But drank, and ran headforemost to the deil ! 1828 Web- 
ster, Headfirst, adv. with the head foremost, a 1845 Hood 
Submarine iv, Down he went, Head-foremost. 1877 fsee 
First 3 b]. 1884 Poll Ma'UG. 24 Apr. 3/1 The . . Dean . . 
plunged headforemost ioto the controversy. 

***** Various figurative and proverbial phrases. 

57. To give (a horse) the head, also to let him 
have his head : not to check or hold him in with 
the bridle ; to give him freedom, let him go freely. 
So to take the kead t to throw off control or restraint. 
Hence fig. in reference to persons. 

1579 Gosson Sch. Abuse (Arh.) 24 You are no sooner 
entred, but Hbertie looseth the reynes, and geues you head. 
*597 J* Payne Royal Exch. 29 Thrusting theme to rashenes, 
vnruhnes, and to take ouermoche heade and bridle. 1597 
Shaks. 2 Hen. 7V^ 1. L 43 With that he gaue his able Horse 
the head. 1703 Steele Tend. Husb. 1. 1, What a Fool have 
] been to give him his Head so long. 1886 Mrs. Lynn 
Linton Paston Careiv xxxiv, He had yielded so far to the 
necessities of the case as to give Lady Jane her head. 
1886 Besant Childr. Gibeon HI. 148 She let him have his 
head for a bit. 

1 58. To give one's head for the polling or wash- 
ing-, to yield tamely without resistance. Obs. 
c 1583 J. Hooker Descr. Excester (1765) 82 Such a one as 

I would not give his Head for the polling, nor his Beard for 
the washing. 1663 Butler Hud. 1. iii. 256 For my Part it 

I shall ne'er be sed, 1 for the washing gave my Head. 

59, To lay (f run , put, t east, f draw) their heads 

I together : to consult or take counsel together. 

c 1381 Chaucer Pari. Foules 554 The watyr foulis han 
here hedis leid Togedere . . They seydyn sothly al be on 
assent How that [etc.]. 1523 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. cxv. 
137 Whenne they sawe hym, they began to murmure, and 
began to ron togyder thre heedes in one hood, and sayde, 
beholde yonder great maister. 15*6 Skelton Magnyf. 572 
Nay, let vs our heddes togyder cast 1551 Robinson tr. 
M ore's (/top. t. (1895) 70 They will laye theyr heddes to- 
gither and conspire agaynst the weale publyque. 168a 
Bunyan Holy War 122 And there lay their heads together 
and consult of matters. 1886 Baring-Gould Couri^ Royal 
I. i. 17 We'll put heads together and consider what is to be 
done. 

t 60. In spite of or maugre his head : in spite of 
himself ; notwithstanding all he can do. Obs. 

£1386 Chaucer Wife's T. 31 Of which mayde anon, 
maugree hir heed By verray force birafte hire maydenhed. 
c 1449 Pecock RePr. 1. x. 52 He schal consente in his witt. . 
amagrey his heed. 1568 Grafton Chron. II. 114 He gave 
them all to the French men in spight of their heades. 1600 
Holland Livy xxx. xxx. 760 You pulled me maugre my 
head out of Italic. 

61. To talk (etc.) a person's head ^(humorous) : 
i.e. until he is too weary to reply, or thoroughly 
sick and tired of it, ad nauseam. So to beat his 
head off, i.e. to beat him ont and out; etc. 

1855 Thackeray Newcomes vi, He pretends to teach me 
billiards, and I'll give him fifteen in twenty and beat his old 
head off. 1872 Mrs. Oliphant Mem. Montalembert I. 29 
In society in the evenings yawns his weary head off. 1897 
D. Gerald Spotless Reput. vii. (ed. 2) 88 If it were not for 
the standing danger of having one's head talked off one's 
shoulders. 

62. Prov, Two heads are better than one (cf. 
sense 2 a, and Eccl. iv. 9). 

1546 J. Heywood Prov. (1867) x8 Two heddis are better 
than one. 1591 Spenser M. Hubberd 82 Two is better than 
one head. 1772 Foots Nabob 1. Wks. 1799 II. 289 Here 
comes brother Thomas; two heads are better than one ; let 
us take his opinion. 1818 Scott Rob Roy viii, O certainly ; 
but two heads are better than one, you know. 
V. Attributive uses and Combinations. 
* Simple attrib. or as adj. (Often hyphened.) 

63. At the head (sense 26) ; in the position of 
command or superiority; chief, principal, capital. 

c 1000 ^Elfric Horn. II. 420 Abiathar, oaera ludeiscra 
heafod biscop. cxzoo Ormin 209 Aaron wass hacfedd preost. 
Ibid. 8469 Jerrsalaem was haefedd burrh Off Issraaeless riche, 
a 1225 Ancr. R. 392 Uour heaued luuen me iuint iSisse 
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' worlde. a X300 Cursor M. 22229 P e Wingrikes o greee and 
pers war hefd kingrikes. c 1400 Destr. Troy 10902 Thurgh 
helpe of bat hynd, and hir hede maidons. 1548 Hall 
Chron., Hen, V77, 58 b, London .. the hed citie of hys 
realme. Ibid^ Hen. VI 77, 10 The lord Stuard nor the head 
officers could not. cause them to abstaine. 1588 Shaks. 
L. L. L. iv. i. 43 Which is the head Lady? 1658 A. Fox 
Wurtz y Surg. 1. vl 22 Having cleared the two head points. . 
I will touch also other abuses. 171 1 Shaftesb. Charac. 
(i733[) L 3*8 How the infer iour imps appear, when the head- 
go hlin is securely laid. 175a J. Louthian Form of Process 
(ed. 2) 82 At the Market Cross of the Head-burgh of the 
Shire, Ste warty, or other Jurisdiction. 1822 Byron Vis. 
Jndgtm. lxxxix, He. .scribbles as if head clerk to the Fates. 
1842 Tennyson Will Waterproof i, O plump head- waiter 
at The Cock. 

T b. Applied spec, to the 1 cardinal virtues ' and 
the * deadly sins ' ; see Cardinal a. 2. Obs. 

c xooo jElfric Hotn. II. 592 pa heafod leahtras sind 
mansliht ? cyrc-braece (etc.], etijs Lamb. Horn. 103 Nu 
beo<5 .vSi. heofod sunnan. Ibid. 105 Nu beoft .viii. heafod 
mihtan be maijen ouercumen allc bas sunnan burh drihines 
fultum. c X2O0 Ormin 102x3 Gredt;nesse iss haefedd plihht. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 100x0 Four vertus principals, pe quilk 
man clepes cardinals; All ober vertus o bam has hald, 
For-bi er bai hede vertus tald. 1357 Lay Folks Catech. 

t: 8 The seuen heued synnes or dedely synnes. c 1440 
Iylton Scala Perf. (1494) 11. xi, Of pryde or enuye, of 
couetyse or lechery, or of ony other hede synne. 1654 
Gataker Disc. Apol. 67 His Popish reckoning of the 
seven Hed-sins. 

f C. as adj. in superl., headest = chiefest. Obs. rare. 
1577 B, Googe Heresbach's Husb. I v. (1586) 181 b, To kill 
the neddest of the dissention, and to appease the fury of 
the fighters. 1658 T. Jones Ovid*s Ibis 101 Content is a 
lesson too hard for the neadst Of the highest forme a King. 

64. Situated at the head, top, or front (see senses 
13-24); *f* initial (quot. 1387); coming from the 
front, meeting one directly in front, as a head wind. 

1387 Trevisa Higdefi (Rolls) IV. 299 pe heed lettres of be 
vers speleb bis menynge. 1627 Ckvt. Smith Seaman's 
Gram. ix. 41 If your course be right against it, you shall 
meet it right a head, so we call it a head Sea. 1659 Wills- 
ford Scales Comm., Archit. 8 Part of . . (the) head wall 
. . is brick. 1796 7nstr. $ Reg. Cavalry (1 81 3) 153 The head 
division of each .. regiment. X799 J. Robertson Agrie. 
Perth 107 This fence . . because it ran across the head of 
every farm.. was called . . the head-dyke. 1824 W. Irving 
T. Trav. 1. 53, 1 was kept hy storms and head winds for 
three long days. X893 W. T. Wawn S. Sea 7slanders 226 
The vessel paid off under the weight of her head canvas. 
** Commutations. 

65. General Comb. a. attrib., f of or for the 
head', as head- affection , -attire, -brush, -covering, 
-end, fillet, f-Aair, -knot y -notion, -rest t -room, 
-shake, f -top, -vein, -wing, -wrapping, etc. 

186a J. B. Harrison Lett. Dis. Children iii. 47 In relation 
to *head affections. 1601 Holland Pliny II. 533 With 
their hoods and other *head attire of sundry colours. 1837 
Carlyle Fr. Rev. II. 1. v, Duel and *head-breakage. 
1596 Nashe Saffron WaMenWks. (Grosart) III. 13s His 
case of *head-brushes and beard-brushes. 1860 Fairholt 
Costume Eng. (ed. 2) 482 The Anglo-Saxon *head*coverings 
were very simple. 1545 Ascham Toxofh. (Arb.) 127 The 
*head ende would euer be downwardes, and neuer fiye 
strayght. 1676 Cottoh Walton's Angler (Chandos ed.) 155 
It must not be at the head -end of the worm, c 1000 jElfric 
Gloss, in Wr.-Wfilcker 156/30 Capilli, *heafodha;r. 1398 
Trevisa Earth. De P. R. v. lxvi. (Add. MS. 27,944), ] f a 
man is withoute hed-her. 1717 Prior Alma 11. 332 Her 
scarf pale pink, her *head-knot cherry, c 1200 Trin. Coll. 
Horn. 163 pe *haued line [linen] sward, and hire winpel wit. 
1642 Rogers Naaman 23 Absolon is snatch t up, by his long 
*head locks. 1884 H. N. Hudson Stud, Wordsnv. 243 The 
*head- logic grows so. .as to stifle and crush the heart -logic. 
1886 H. P. Wells Amer. Salmon Fisherman 84 * Head- 
nets, to go over the hat and tuck in under the shirt- 
collar. 1801 W. Huntington Bank of Faith Ded. 22 Filled 
with *head notions from commentators rather than the grace 
of God in their hearts. 1853 Handbk. Photogr. App. § 37. 
72 Instruments have been constructed called *head-rests, tn 
assist the sitter. 1884 Health Exhib. Catal. 102/2 Invalids* 
Bedstead and Mattress, with adjustable headrest. 1851 
J. S. Macaulay Field Fortif. 190 The frames should be 
set. .perpendicular to the slope; more *head-room is thus 
obtained. 1602 Shaks. Ham. 1. v. 174 With Armes encom- 
bred thus, or this [J ot. thus] *head shake ; Or by pronounc- 
ing of some doubtfull Phrase. 1696 Lond. Gaz. No. 3188/4 

1 Two laced *Head-Suits. is83Stanyhurst^?«^/x 11. \ Arb.) 
65 A certeyn lightning on his *headtop glistered harmelesse. 

I 1838 Elwin Bk. Earn. Crests II. 17 The *head-trappings of 
their horses. 1600 Rowlands (title)The Letting of Humours 
Blood in the *Head-Vaine. 1610 Healey St. Aug. Citie of 

! God 273 [Mercury] had *head-wings also behind each of his 
cares. 1887 Rider Haggard S/te xvW. 198, 1 looked up at 
Ayesha, whose *head-wrapping had slipped back. 

b. ' objective and obj. genitive, as head-breaking, 
-combing, -hanging, -purging, -shaking, sbs. and 
adjs. ; head-breaker, -maker. 

c 1515 Cocke Lorelts B. (Percy) 1 1 Dyssymulynge beggers, 
*hede brekers. 1843 Bethune Sc. Fireside Stor. 8 To use 
your utmost endeavours to promote *head«hreaking. 1845 
Hood Craniol. i, By simple dint of * Head-combing. 1545 
Ascham Toxoph. (Arb.) 137, 1 woulde wyshe that the *head 

! makers of Englande shoulde make their sheafe arrowe 
heades more harder poynted. 1591 Spenser Muiopot. 197 
Veyne-healing Verven, and *hed-purging Dill. 1847 L. 
Hunt Men Women $ B. II. ix. 189 In very solemn, *head- 
shaking style. 1883 Black Shandon Bells xxvii There is 

1 to be a tremendous *head-sm ashing when he and Murtough 

I meet. 1647 Ward Simp. Cobler 57 Importable *head- 
tearings and neart-searchings 

C. locative, as head-felt, -wise, -wrong adjs.; 
instrumental, as head-lined, -lugged adjs. : simila- 
tive, elc, as head-high, -like adjs. 
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1880 T. W. Allies Life's Deris. 137 Heart -felt and v head- 
felt difficulties. 1843 Wilson Ess., Streams (1856) 32 The 
ancient Moss with its heather *head-high. .is now drained. 
1874 Pop. Encycl. s.v., The so-called head of., tape-worms 
is only the end of attachment, the globular hook-bearing 
mass being *headlike on a long neck. 1606 Sylvester Du 
Bartasu. iv. 1 Trophies 514 *Head-lined helmes, heaw'n 
from their trunks. 1605 Shaks. Lear iv. ii. 42 (rst Qo ) 
A gracious aged man Whose reucrence euen the *head-lued 
beare would lick. 1673 P*nn Life Wks. 1782 I. 43 Carnal 
*head-wise opposers . . skilled in science falsely so called. 
1863 Mas. C. Clarke Shaks. Char. xvii. 415 The headlong 
and *headwrong Richard II. 

66. Special Comb. : f head-angles, vertical or 
opposite angles; head-ax {Whaling), an ax used 
in cutting off the head of the whale ; head-bay, 
the water-space just ahove a lock in a canal ; head 
be tony : see Betony b ; also a name for Pedicu- 
laris Canadensis (Cent. Diet.) ; f head-bone (OK 
he'afod bdn), the skull ; head-boom {Naut.), a 
boom at the ship's head, a jih-boom or flying-jib- 
boom ; head-bound ppl. a., wearing a tnrban, tur- 
baned ; head boy, the senior pupil in a school, the 
captain of the school; f head-brand (ME. hed- 
bronde), a brand or log placed at the back of the 
fireplace to keep the fire in during the night ; head- 
cap {Bookbinding), the leather cap over the head- 
band ; head-case {Entomol^, that part of a 
chrysalis which covers the head of the insect; 
head-ceU {Pot.), a cell at the end of the manu- 
brium in the Characese ; head centre : see Centre 
sb. 8 ; head-chair, a chair with a high back form- 
ing a rest for the head; head-cheese {U.S.), 
pork-cheese, brawn ; head-chute {Naut.), a tnbe 
leading from the ship's head down to the water, 
for conveying refnse overhoard ; head-coal, the 
upper portion of a thick seam of coal which is 
worked in two or more lifts (Gresley Coal-mining 
T trms) ; head-collar, the leather headstall of 
a horse ; head-cone {Zool.), one of two or three 
conical appendages surrounding the mouth of 
certain pteropods ; head-cowl {Zool.), one of the 
two coverings on the head of certain pteropods ; 
head-cracker {Whaling) = head-spade ; head- 
cringle {Naut.), a cringle at the upper corner 
of a sail (Smyth Sailor's Word-bh.) ; head-earing 
{Naut.), an earing attached to a head-cringle 
{ibid.); f head-edging, ?an ornamental edging 
to a head-dress ; head-fish {U.S.), 'a sun-fish of 
the family Molidx * {Cent. Diet.) ; head-footed a. 
(Jr. Cephalopoda), having the organs of locomo- 
tion attached to the head; f head-fountain = 
Fountain-head; head-frame, the frame of a 
head-hlock in a saw-mill ; also, a structure at the 
head of a shaft in a mine, a gallows-frame ; head- 
gate, (see quot.) ; f head-height {Arch.) = Head- 
way 3 ; head-hid a., having the head or source 
hidden; head-house {Mining), the 1 house' or 
structure forming a shelter for the head-frame; 
f head-hung a., hanging the head, despondent; 
heUd-hunter, one who practises head-hunting; 
head-hunting, the practice, among certain savage 
trihes, of making incursions for the purpose of pro- 
curing human heads as trophies, etc. ; so head- 
hunting ad). ; head-kidney {Embryol.), the fore- 
most of the three parts of the rudimentary kidney 
in a vertehrate embryo, the pronephros; head- 
knee (AW.) : see quot.; head-knife {Whaling), 
a knife nsed in cutting off the head of the whale 
(Knight Diet. Meeh., Supp.) ; head-lease {Law\ 
a lease granted directly by the freeholder; head- 
ledge {Ship-building), one of the thwart-ship 
pieces which frame the hatchways and ladderways ; 
head-lessee {Law), a person to whom a head- 
lease is granted ; head-light, a light carried on 
the front of a locomotive, or on the mast-head of 
a steamer ; head-lining {U.S.) : see quot. ; head- 
lobe, an appendage on the head of the embryo in 
certain molluscs ; head-louse, the common louse 
{Pediculus capitis), which infests the hair of the 
head ; f head mass penny : see quots. ; head- 
matter {Whaling), the snhstance obtained from 
the head of the sperm whale, consisting of oil and 
spermaceti, also called shortly head; head-netting 
{Naut.), * an ornamental netting used in merchant 
ships instead of the fayed planking to the head- 
rails ' ^Smyth Sailors Word-bk.); head-page 
{Printing), a page on which the beginning of a 
book, chapter, etc. is printed ; f head-polles sb. 
pi., a name for the swan, crane, and bustard, ?as 
the chief or largest of fowl used for the table (F. 
poule) ; head-post, {a) one of the posts at the 
head of a four-post hedstead ; {b) the post nearest 
to the manger in a stable ; head-pump {Naut.), 
a small pump at the head of a ship, communicating 
with the sea, and nsed for washing the decks; 
Vol. V. 
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I head-reach v. intr. {Naut.), to shoot ahead, as 
a sailing vessel while tacking; head-rent {Law), 
rent payable to the freeholder ; head-ridge {Sc. 
head-rig) = Headland i ; head-ring, {a) see 
i quot. 1 794 ; {b) a decoration consisting of a leaflet 
; of palm fixed to the hair, worn by Kafir men after 
marriage; head-shield {Zool.), a horny plate on 
the head of a snake, lizard, tortoise, or armadillo ; 
head-sill, {a) the upper part of the frame of a door 
or window ; {b) a piece at each end of a saw-pit, 
on which the end of the log rests ; + head-silver 
= Head-money i {obs.) ; head-skin (see quot.); 
head-spade {Whaling), an instrument with a 
long handle and steel blade, used in cutting 
the bone which joins the whale's head to the 
body; head-station {Australia)-, see quot.; head- 
stool, a kind of small pillow, formerly used to 
rest the neck or cheek upon without disturbing the 
hair or head-dress ; f head-strain = Head-stall 
sb.l 2 ; head-territ« head-ring {a) ; head- timber 
{Ship-building), one of the upright pieces of tim- 
ber, which support the frame of the head-rails ; 
head-tin : see quot. ; head- tone « Head-note 2 ; 
head-tree {Coal-mining), 'a piece of wood about 
a foot long set across the head of an upright prop 
to support the roof in a pit: cf. crown-tree' 
{Northumb. Gloss.); head-turner, 'a machine 
for rounding and beveling barrel-heads ' (Knight 
Diet. Meek., Supp.) ; head-valve, in a steam-en- 
gine, I the delivering valve, the upper air-pump 
valve ' {ibid.) ; head-veil, a veil worn over the 
head and falling behind it, not over the face; 
f head-well =» Head-spring, Fountain-head; 
head-word, a word written or printed at the top 
or beginning of a chapter, paragraph, etc. ; a word 
forming a heading; head-yard {Naut), one of 
the yards on the foremast. 

1570 Billingsley Euclid i.xv. 24 If two right lines cut the 
one the other : the *hed angles shal be equal the one to the 
other. 1874 Scammon Mar. Mammals 232 The rest of the 
cutting gear.. which consists of toggles, spades .. "head- 
axes, etc <riooo Sax. Leechd. II. 126 Monnes *heafod ban 
C^*"? * hsan - C, *°S Lav. 1467 He smot Numhcrt. bat 
his haefd-bon to-brec. a 1400 Sir Perc. 1190 He . . Made 
the Sarazenes hede bones Hoppe, als dose hayle stones, 
A k? w "? one the gres- " 1616 Beaum. & Fl. Knt. of Malta 
1. 111, *Head-bound infidels. 1851 Thackeray Eng. Hum., 
Steele (1853) 120 The person to whom he has looked up 
with the greatest wonder and reverence, was the *head boy 
at his school.. Addison was always his [Steele's] head boy. 
14- foe. in Wr.-Wulclcer 607/33 Repofocilium, an *hed- 
bronde. 1888 A rts * Crafts Catal. 87 The head-band and 
head-cap, the fillet of silk worked in buttonhole stitch at the 
head and tail, and tbe cap or cover of leather over it. 1826 
Kibbv & Sp. Entomol. III. 249 The *Head-case covers and 
protects the head of the inclosed imago. 1887 K. Goebel 
Morphol. Plants 58 Each *head-cell is surmounted by six 
smaller cells (secondary head-cells), i860 Babtlett Diet. 
Amer., * Head-Cheese, tbe ears and feet \ed. 1877 scraps of 
the head and feet] of swine cut up fine, and after being 
boiled, pressed into the form of a cheese. 1852 Todd 
CycJ'Anat. IV. 174/2 The *head-cowls are shown partially 
folded back, so as to display the conical appendages 
( bead-cones) which tbe cowls enclose and protect. 1731 
Chron. in Thackeray Four Georges ii. (1861) 96 Her 
Majesty .. wore a flowered muslin *head-edging. 1843 
Proc. Amer. Phil. Soc. IV. 11 A fish found upon Squam 
Beach N.J. called by the fishermen the *Head-fish. 1851 
Richardson Geol. viii. 248 [The head] is surrounded by 
a circle of fleshy processes, or feet, from whence the name 
of the class, ' *head-footed is derived. 1688 Norris Theory 
Low 1. Hi. 24 The Heart is.. the *Head-fountain of Life. 
1878 Sri. Amer. XXXVIII. 291 The *head frame .. is 
supported by track wheels secured to axles. 1875 Knight 
Diet. Merit., * Head-gate (Hydraulic Engineering), (a) one 
of the upper pair of gates of a eanal-lock. (b) a crown-gate, 
flood-gate, water-gate, by which water is admitted to a race, 
run, sluice, etc. 1620-55 I- Jones Stone-Hen? (1725) 40 
There could not possibly be a convenient *rlead-height 
remaining a Passage underneath. 1625 K. Long tr. Barclay' s 
■At-genis 1. xii. 33 A land where *head-bid Nile his streames 
divides. 1631 Shirlev Love in Maze iv. ii, You must not 
be so *head-hung. 163a — Bird in Cage 111. ii, Gentlemen, 
be not head-hung, droop not. 1853 H. Keppel /nd. A rc/iip. 
I. 141 A chief named Dungdong. .had. .adopted the Dyak 
costume, and become a notorious *head-hunter. Ibid. 129 
Some. .Dyaks have, .stated that they would give up head- 
hunting, were it not for the taunts and gibes of their wives 
and sweethearts. 1884 Rajah Brooke in Pall Mall G. 
1 Mar. 2/1 The *head-hunting Dyaks. 1880 Rep. Brit. 
Assoc. 644 The hypothesis of Gegenbauer and Fiirbringer 
as to the relation of the *head-kidney to the hinder part of 
the excretory system. 1867 Smyth Sailor's \Vord-bk. % 
Head-knees, pieces of moulded compass timber fayed 
edgeways to tbe cutwater and stem, to steady the former. 
1882 Law Rep. 8 Queen's Bench Div. 329 The contract 
of a sub-tenant to perform the covenants of the •head- 
lease. 1819 Rees Cycl. s. v., *Head*ledges, are the thwart- 
ship pieces which frame tbe openings in the decks. 1869 
Sia E. Reed Shipbuild. xv. 275 Half round iron is riveted 
to the upper edger of the plate coamings and head- 
edges 1845 Disraeli Sybil 132 There are no land- 

lords, *head-lessees, main-masters, or butties in Wodgate. 
1864 Webster, * Head-light, a light, .placed at the head of 
a locomotive, or in front of it, to throw light on the track at 
night. Ibid., * H ead-lining, the lining of the head or hood 
of a carriage ; the oil-cloth or other textile lining of the roof 
of a railway car {U. S.). 1854 Woodward Mollusca (1856) 
99 The. .eggs of the fresh-water limneids . . are not hatched 
until the young have passed the larval condition, and their 
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ciliated head-lobes . . are superseded by tbe creeping disk 
or foot. 1547 Boorde Brev. Health §273 *tfead lyce.' 
body lyce, crabbe lyce. 1861 Hulme tr. Moquin-Tandoh 
it. vi. 1. 292 The Head (or Common) Louse.. is found on the 
head, in people who are neglectful of their person, c 1460 
Ttnvneley Myst. (Surtees) 104 To gyf nlle in my cofer, To 
morne at next to offer Her *hed mas penny. 1514 in Eng. 
Gilds (1870) 144 For a hedmesse penny, a penny. 1791 
Phil. Jrans LXXXl. 44 A cargo of 7 6 tons of spermaceti 
oil and head-matter. 1874 C. M. Scammon Marine Mam- 
mals hi. 239 The oil taken from the case of the Sperm 
Whale is. .when put into casks.. known as head, or head- 
matter. 1838 Timperlev Printer's Man. 114 *Head page, 
Vl$ e ?V nning ,° f A^ ubject - x S53-4 Act Comm. Council 
r£!£ x > *£ 134-5) That theare be no Swanne, 

Crane, nor bustarde.whichare wonte to be called *hed polles. 
1875 Knight Diet. Mech., *Headpost, a stanchion by the 
manger in a stable. 1879 Butcher & Lang Odyss. 382 Begin- 
S^Ik a*} b,s Q hea £post, I wrought at the bedstead till I had 
finished ,t. 1840 R. H. Dana Bef. Mast xiv. 33 The crew 
X if • h £ ad " P Vr mp> an , d ^ down the decks. 1858 Merc. 
rtZT\ Mag - Y- 3^ Lying 'head reaching, uncfer close, 
reefed stormsails 1859 Rules 15 July (Landed Estates 

"? 5 V 3I a What Sums are due for arrears of 
rates, cess, taxes, *head rents, quit rents. 1765 A. Dickson 
Treat. Agnc. (ed. 2) 452 The earth of a *head-ridge. ,875 
W.McIlwraith Gmji > Wigt<nun S hire 42 A path along the 

K?Tl °ri S ° mC ? dd * S ^ X P* . W ' F elton Carriages 
(1801) II. Gloss r8 9 *Head Ring, or Head Territ, a 
ring, placed on the top of the bridle of the wheel harness, 
through which the leading reins pass, when four horses 
are drove in hand. 1893 H. N. Hutchinson Extinct 
vlonsters 31 1 he eyes are placed on the margin of tbe 
bead-shield. 1694 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 144 The Window 
frames are so framed, That the Tennants of the *Head- 
sell, Ground. sell, and Transum, run through the outer 
Jaums about four Inches. 1467 Rolls Parlt. V. 582 Hidaee 
Beaupleder, Frithsilver, *Hedesylver. 1565-73 Cooper 
Thesaurus, Capitatio . . headsilver : subsidie. 1874 C. M 
Scammon Marine Mammals 1. viii. 75 This (whale's nos-' 
tnl], with the case,' is protected by a thick, tough, elastic 
substance called the «*bead-skin,' which is proof against 
the . h a-rpoon. 1881 A. C. Grant Bush-Life Queensland I. 
42 A headstation, as tbe homestead and main buildings of 
a station are invariably called. 1508 Florio, Testiera, . 
the headstall of a bridle, a *headstraine. 1658 Hist. Chris- 
Q. Sivedland 371 With Furniture of Velvet . . twisted 
with Silver, with buckles, bridles, and head-strains of the 
same metall. <ri8so Rudim. Navig. (Weale) 124 * Head- 
timbers, the pieces that cross tbe rails of the head vertically 
They are bolted through their heels to the cutting-down of* 
^ ie / kn o ee i. and um ',! e *1 whoIe t0 Sether. 1753 Chambers 
Cyel. Supp. s.v. When the [tin] ore has been pounded and 
twice washed, that part of it which lies uppermost or makes 
the surface of the mass in the tub, is called the *Head- 
tm. 1747 Hooson Miner's Diet. Giij b, If the Wholes be 
too soft ..we put a Sill under tbem..and drive them fast 
up against the *Head-tree. 1851 Greenwell Coal-trade 
lenns Northumb. $ Durh. 30 Head-tree, a piece of 
a crowntree, a foot long, placed upon a prop to support 
the roof; the head-tree being to extend the bcarance of 
the prop. 1896 L. Eckenstein Woman under Monast. 
115 J be dark *bead-veil is given up for white and coloured 
head-dresses, c \%$oGen. % Ex. 868 On *heued-welle of flum 
lordan. 1823 Crabb Technol. Diet., *IIead ivord. 1762 
Falconer Shipivr. 11. Argt., The *bead yards braced aback. 
Head (hed), v. Forms: 4-5 hefd(en, heued, 
(5 hefed), 4-6 hedde, hede, hed, 5-6 heed, 6 
heade, Sc. he id, 6- head. [f. Head sb. ; in 
many senses having no connexion with each other, 
but formed independently on the sb. and its phrases, 
at various times. Not in OE., which had, how- 
ever, in sense 1, behtafdian to Behead.] 

I. To take off the head. 
1. trans. To cut off or remove the head of; to 
decapitate, behead, fa. a person. Obs, 

a 1300 Cursor M. 7587 Dam . . hedded him wit his aun 
brand. Ibid. 20990 Hefdid he was wit dint o suord. 1375 
Barbour Brtice iv. 30 The king . . gert draw hym, & 
hede, & hing. c 1400 Maunoev. 1 Roxb.) xiv. 62 pare es 
a kirk of sayne George, whare he was heuedid. 1548 Hall 
Chron., Hen. VI, 160 Hym. .caused, .to be hedded, and his 
head to be fixed on a poole. 1603 Shaks. Meas.for M. 11 i. 
251 If you head and hang all that offend that way. 1608-33 
Bp. Hall Medit.^Vmvs (1676) 397 Are weheaded? so was 
John Baptist, 
b. an animal. 
<ri47o in Ilors, Shepe $ G.,etc. (Caxton 1479, Roxb. repr.) 
33 A pigge heded & syded. 1800 Naval Chron. III. 284 
They her J 



:y head and gut the fish. 

2. To lop off the branches forming the head of 
(a tree or plant) ; to top, poll. Also, to head down. 

i5«3 Fitzherb. Husb. § 132 Excepte thou hede thy trees 
& cut of the toppes. 1649 Blithe Eng. Impr<n>. Impr. 

1 7 2 [The Lime-tree] being headed and set in walks 
in roes, makes a very gallant shady walk. 1712 J. James 
tr. Le Blonds Gardening 145 The Willow., is headed every 
three or four Years. 1769 Projects in Ann. Reg. 120/r 
Your fruit-tree is planted and headed down. 1789 Trans. 
Soc. Arts I. in, I was obliged to bead them [Ash trees] the 
first year. 1882 Garden 11 Mar. 169 3 Slocks intended for 
grafting are headed down in readiness for that operation. 
II. To pnt a head on ; to form a head. 

3. trans. To pat a head on ; to furnish or fit 
with a head ; to fit with an arrow-head. 

(The first quot. is, from its date, very doubtful : Chaucer 
may have written hedid: see Headed ppl. a.) 

[<:i374 Chaucer Troylus 11. (993) 1042 Yf a peyntour 
wolde peynte a pyk With asses feet and hede it [MS. Gg. 
4. 27 hedit] as an ape.] 1530 Palsgr. 582/2 Heed your 
arowes with Strande heedes. 1589 R. Harvey PI. Perc. 
(i860) 3r Like two drums which are headed, the one with 
a sheeps skin the other with a woulfes hide. 1697 Dryden 
Virg. Georg. 1. 357 Let him.. whet the shining Share. .Or 
sharpen Stakes, or head the Forks. 1766 Postlethwayt 
Diet. Trade (ed. 3) s. v. Fisheries, The Coopers put the 

19 
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finishing hand to all, by heading the casks. 1797 M**^ 
Mag. 111. 300 Engines, 10 cut and head nails. 1854 H. 
Miller Sch. * Schm. (1858) 510 Acquiring the ability .. of 
heading a pin with the necessary adroitness. 1856 Jrnl. 
R. Af-ic.Soc. XVII. 11. 363 The.. fence.. is.. then headed 
or finished with 2 feet of grass sods. 

b. To close (a barrel or cask) by fitting the 
head on ; to enclose (something) in a barrel or cask 
by this means. ^ , 

161 1 Cotgr., Foncer, to head a peece of Caske. 1641 
S. Smith Herring-Busse Trad* 10 [He] theD fills them up, 
and Heads up the Barrels. 1727 Bradley Fam. Diet. s. v. 
Herrings* In a fresh Barrel . . close packed and headed up 
by a sworn Cooper. 1800 Colquhoun Comm. Thames u. 
59 To open and again head-up the casks. 1833 Erasers 
Mag. VIII. 57, 1 was going to pack my most valuable 
seeds, and head them up tn flour-barrels. 

c. To form or constitute the head or top of. 
1637 Davenant Brit. Triumph* Dram. Wks. 1872 II. 279 

His hook was such as heads tbe end of pole. 1686 Plot 
Staffordsh. 389 The Mangers were.. so placed that the 
range of them headed the end of the barn. 1870 Mas. 
Gatty Parables fr. Nat. Sen v. (187O 67 Carved oaken 
finials headed the divisions of the open sittings. 

4. a. To furnish with a heading or head-line ; to 
place a title, name, etc. at the head of. b. To stand 
at the head or form the heading of (a page, list, 
etc.). See also Headed 6. 

1832 Tennyson Dream Fair W. 201 Heaven heads the 
count of crimes With that wild oath. 1844 Hawkslone 
(1846) I. iii. 34 Mr. Lomax very liberally beaded it [a sub- 
scription-list] with two pounds. 1877 'H. A. Page' De 
Quincey II. xviii. 80 We have so headed this chapter. 1885 
Mattch. Exam. 13 July 5/2 At the last general election Mr. 
L. headed the pofi with 4,159 votes. 

5. To head a trick (at cards) : to play a card of 
a higher value. 

1863 Pardon Hoyle's Games 130 (All Fours) It is not 
incumbent on the player to head the trick with one of the 
same suit or a trump. 

6. intr. To form a head ; to come or grow to a 
head. Also with out, up. 

c 1420 Pallad. on Husb. xi. 156 Now leek, ysowe in veer, 
transplaunted be That hit may hede. 1577 B " GoOGE 
HeresbacKs Hnsb. u. (1586) 60 b, If you will not have it 
[onion] seede but head, plucke off the blade still close by 
the ground. x6o6 Marston Faiune 11. i, I charge you check 
Vour appetite and passions to our daughter, Before it head. 
1768 G. Washington Writ. (1889) II. 242 All ray early 
wheat.. was headed and heading. 1864 Lowell Fireside 
Trav. 289 The crop of early muscle that heads out under 
the forcing-glass of the gymnasium. 1872 O. W. Holmes 
Poet Break/. -t. i. (1885) 23 Cabbages would not head. 

7. Of a stream : To have its head or source, to 
take its rise, to rise. Chiefly U.S. 

1762 J. Bartram in Darlington Mem. (1849) 4*3* I believe 
Haw River., heads in the high hills on the south side of the 
bottom. t8i4 BaACKENRi dge JrnL in Views Louisiana 
220 The Kansas, a very large river.. heads between the 
Platte and the Arkansas. x88x Academy 21 May 366/1 
The upper waters of ihe Cubango, the gTeat artery which 
heads., in the highlands of Bih<£. .and dies of drought in the 
N garni Lake. 1887 R. Murray Geol. Victoria 9 [These 
rivers] head from a range which forms the divide between 
their waters and those of the Morwell. 

8. trans, (with up) : To collect (water) so as to 
form a head. Also fig. 

1829 I. Taylor Enthus. x. 281 The means of diffusing 
religious knowledge long . . accumulated and headed up 
above ihe level of the plains of China. 1867 Smyth Sailors 
Word-bk., Heading up Vie land water, when the flood-tide 
is backed by a wind, so that the ehb is retarded, causing an 
overflow. 

III. To be at the head, lo lead. 

9. trans. To be the head, chief, captain, or ruler 
of; to be or put oneself at the head of 

a 1400 Minor Poems fr. Vernon MS. (E. E.T. S.) liii. 188 
Hir herte holliche on him bat be heuene hedes. 1669 
Dryden Tyrannic Love 11. i, They head those holy factions 
which they hate. 1696 Prior To the King 73 Heading his 
troops, and foremost in the fight. 1727 Pope, etc A rt of 
Sinking 96, I in person will my people head. 1864 Brvce 
Holy Rom. Emh. xvii. (1875) 303 The reforming party in 
the church, headed by Gerson. 

10. To go in front cr at the head of ; to lead ; 
to go before, precede ; fig. to surpass, outdo, excel. 

17x1 Budgell Sped. No. 116 r 7 The old Dogs, which had 
hitherto lain behind, now headed the Pack, a 1763 Sh en- 
stone Ess. {1765) 14 Some find their account in heading 
a cry of hounds. 1884 Manch. Exam. 8 Apr. 4/7 The 
Cambridge crew.. took the lead from the first, were never 
headed, and won hy upwards of three lengths. J bid. 11 
June 5/2 [He] has headed all the records of mountaineering 
by a long stretch. 

IV. To direct the head, advance, face, etc. 

11. intr. To direct the head or front in a specified 
direction ; to face, front. 

1610 W. Folkingham Art of Survey n. it 49 Confrontage 
Actiue may enter the Plot with these or the like Epithetons, 
Abutting, Heading, facing, fronting, .etc. Or Passiue headed, 
faced, etc 1850 Scoresbv Whaleman's Adv. iii. (1859) 34 
Sing out when we head right 1 1880 C C. Adley Rep. 
Pioneer Mining Co., Lim. 2 Oct. 1 Two strong veins, .head- 
ing on in the direction of the main lode. 1897 tr - Hansen's 
Farthest North II. 566 The Fram lay moored.. with her 
bow heading west. 

b. To nave an upward inclination or slope : 
opp. to dip. 

180a Plavfair lllustr. Hutton. Th. 409 The secondary 
strata.. are not horizontal, but rise or head towards the 
west, dipping towards ihe east. 

C. trans. To cause to take a specified direction. 

1610 [see ill. 
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d. To point towards with the head, to face. 
1887 Florence Marryat Driven to Bay III. viil 126 The 
.. ship.. drifted along idly, with her nose heading every 
point except the one she was wanted to follow. 

12. intr. To move forward or advance towards 
(a particular point); to shape one's course in a speci- 
fied direction ; to make for. (Especially of a ship."* 

1835 Willis Pencilling! I. xxiv. 167 We head for Venice. 
1840 R. H. Dana Be/. Mast iv. 7 We saw a small, clipper- 
huilt brig .. heading directly after us. 1887 Sin R. H. 
Roberts In the Shires ii. 23 Out [the fox].. comes, heading 
down the field for the mam road. 1884 Harper's Mag. 
Dec. 96/2 Wagons were coming into view, heading for the 
court-house. 

+b. To head it: to make head, advance; cf. 13. 
1684 Bunyan Pilgr. il 137 That which heads it against 
the greatest opposition, gives best Demonstration that it is 
strongest. 

c. trans. To direct the course of. 
1885 Matich. Exam. 16 Feb. 4/7 The vessel was then 
headed for Brodick. x888 B. W. Richardson Son o/a Star 
III. xi. 200 Joshua heads his troops towards Caesarea 
Philippi. 

13. trans. To move forward so as to meet; to 
advance directly against, or in opposition to the 
course of ; to face, front, oppose ; to attack in front. 

1681 Tate in Dryden* s Abs. «y Achit. 11. 597 At once 
contending with the waves and fire, And heading danger in 
the wars of Tyre. 1769 Falconer Diet. Marine (1789), 
Franchir la lame, to head the sea ; to sail against the 
setting of the sea. Ibid. E ee ij h, The wind heads us, or 
takes us a-head. 1877 Clerv Min. Tact. v. 63 Headed and 
attacked in flank. t88t Miss Braddon Asph. HI. 34 In 
a district where he has to cover his face with a muffler, and 
head the driving snow. 

b. To get ahead of so as to turn back or aside ; 
now often with back, off; also fig. 

1716 B. Church Hist. Philip's War (1865) I. 131 Conclud- 
ing that if they headed him and beat him back, that he 
would take back in his own Track. 1812 Sporting Mag. 
XXXIX. 232 The fox being repeatedly headed, the hounds 
ran into him. 1822 Scott Fam. Lett. 6 Mar. (1 894) 1 1 . xviii. 
136 The Bavarian General.. tried to head back Bony in his 
retreat from Leipsic. 1891 R- H. Savage My Offic. Wife 
iii. 35 To head my rival off 1 indulged in a tremendous 
flirtation. 1893 Selous Trav. S. E. Africa 75, 1 saw that 
I must head my eland before she crossed the valley. 

14. To go round the head of (a stream or lake). 
a 1657 Bradford Plymouth Plant, x. 8r They.. headed a 

great creake. 1766 J. Bartram Jml. 12 Jan. in Stork Acc. 
E. Florida 33 Soon came to a little lake which we headed. 
1866 Huxlev Lay Serm. (1870) i. 14 It is shorter to cross a 
stream than to head it. 

V. 15. trans. To strike or drive with the head. 

1784 Laura $ Aug. II. 29 Old Crabtree .. headed and 
handled the door so dexterously, that he sprained his collar- 
bone. 1887 [see Heading vbl. sb. 5I. 1897 Rosbbery in 
Westvi. Gaz. 12 Apr. 4/1 The way in which the [footballl 
players headed the ball. 

-head (hed), suffix, later form of ME. hede, 
h§d, found already in 12th c, but not known in 
OE., though pointing etymological! y to an OE. 
*-hsedUi -o (obi. cases -htede) fern., beside OE. -had 
masc, corresp. to OHG. -heil masc. and fem. 

This suffix was orig. an independent suhst. (OTeut. 
*haidu-z masc. in Goth, haidus m., manner, way (see Had 
sb., Hede), which, after coming to be used only in comh., 
was practically only a suffix of condition or quality. I n its 
primary use,-A<r*rVappears to have been appropriate to adjs.as 
boldheae, biterhede, drunkenhede, f air hede, falshede, etc., 
hut it was soon extended to sbs.j as in knyghthede, matihede, 
maydenhede, wommanhede (all in Chaucer), being thus used 
indiscriminately with -hdd {-hode, -hood) from O E. didd. In 
Cursor ^X.fadirhede,faderhade,preistes hede, prist is hade, 
occur as MS. variants. This led the wajr finally to the 
obsolescence of dtede, -head, and the substitution, ev=n in 
adjs., of -hood, as in mod. falsehood, likelihood, etc. One or 
two special forms in -head, e. g. godhead, maidenhecut (dis- 
tinguished from godhood, maidenhood), only remain. In 
Scotch, on the contrary, -hede, -heid, remained the current 
form, but is now more or less obsolescent. See also Had 
sb., Hede sb., and -hood. 

Headache ^he'dj^k). Forms: see Head sb. 
and Ache sb. Also 5-8 -ake, 7-9 -ach. 

1. An ache or continuons pain, more or less deep- 
seated, in the cranial region of the head. 

c 1000 Sax. Leeehd. II. 20 Wib heafod ece hundes heafod 
gehaern to ahsan . . le$e on. a tz*$ After. R. 370 Ase bauh 
hit were betere to bohen golnesse brune ben neaued eche. 
1398 Trevisa Barth DeP.R. v. ii. (1495) 104 Also heed ache 
cometh of grete fastinge and abstynences. 1581 Sidney 
A pol. Poetrie (Arh.) 44 How many head-aches a passionate 
life hringefh vs to. 1653 Baxter Chr. Concord 119, I like 
not him that will cure the Headach by cutting the Throat. 
1779 Forrest Voy. N. Guinea 154 Having a severe head-ake. 
1779^*1 Johnson L. P.,Pope\tfV&. IV. 90 His most frequent 
assailant was the headach. 1845 Darwin Voy. Nat. vii. 
(1879) Iz8 » 1 was confined.. to my bed by a headach. a 1861 
Mas. Browning Ld. Walter's Wife vii, Will you vow to he 
safe from ihe headache on Tuesday? 1884 Ouida P'cess 
Napraxine i. (i886) f 5 No douht, it is utterly wrong, and 
would give [himl a sick headache. 

2. A rustic name for the wild poppy {Papaver 
Rhceas), from the effect of its odour. 

a 1825 Forbv Voc. E. Anglia, Head-ache, the wild field- 
poppy. Any one, by smelling it for a very short time, may 
convince himself of the propriety of the name. 1827 Clare 
Sheph. Cat. 47 Corn-poppies .. Call'd * Head-achs from 
their sickly smell. Mod. {Northampton), The barley field 
is red with head-aches. 

3. Comb. Headache- tree, a verbenaceous shrub, 
Premna integrifolia, found in the East Indies and 
Madagascar, the leaves of which are used to cure 
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headache {Trcas. Bot. 1S66); headache-weed, 
a shrub, Htdyosmum nutans (N.O. Chloranthace'.v), 
found in the West Indies (Miller Plunt-n., 1SS4). 

So Head-aching" sb., aching of the head, = Head- 
ache 1 j adj., causing headache. 

1679-80 Marlborough in Wolseley Life (1894) I. 228, 
I never had so long a fit of headaching. 1824 Lady Gran- 
ville Lett. (1894) I. 259 She, an excellent, head-aching 
woman. x86o Geo. Eliot in Life (1885) II. 155 Written in 
six weeks, even with headaching interruptions. 

Headachy (he d/'ki), a. [f. prec. +-Y.] 

1. Suffering from or subject to headache. 

1833 Ht. Martineau Briery Creek vi. 136 Mrs. Temple 
arose, head-achy and feverish, a 1834 Lamb Final Mem. 
i. To Coleridge, From your afflicted, headach ey, sore* 
throatey, humhle servant. 1897 M arv Kingslev W. Africa 
234, 1 go, dead tired and still head-achy.. with my host. 

2. Accompanied with or producing headache. 
1828 Ladv Granville Z.<rtt. (1894) II. 26 The consequence 

.. is the heavy headachy accablement. 1862 Rawlinson 
Anc. Mon. I. 44 The wine, 1 sweet hut headachy 
Hence Headaehiness. 

1872 Geo. Eliot in Life (1885) III. 149 Dragged back into 
headaehiness hy a little too much fatigue. 

Headband (he dbsend). 

1. A band worn round the head, a fillet. 

-535 Coverdale Isa. iii. 20 Headbandes, rynges and gar- 
landes. 1677 Govt. Venice 120 Coyfe of white Linnen. .like 
the Headband which the Conservators of their Laws wore 
at Athens during their Office. 1735 Brad lev Fam. Diet. 
s.v. Sleeping, To promote Sleep, take common Roses with 
the white of an Egg well beaten . . and make an Headband 
or Fillet of it. 1853 Hickie tr. Aristoph. (1872) II. 547 Let 
me wear the head-band as conqueror. 

b. tr. L. capistrum a halter. (Cf. Fillet ic) 

1782 Elphinston tr. Martial 1. civ. 77 A beast, like Caly- 
don's of yore, Boasts headbands never bristler wore. 

2. A band round the top of trousers or drawers. 
x8i8 Scott Hrt. Midi, xxviii, Giving the head-hand of his 

breeches a . . hoist with one hand. 1834 M. Scott Cruise 
Midge x. (1863) 180 The iron-hook was ..passed through 
tbe head-band of his nether garment. 

3. Bookbinding. An ornamental band or fillet 
(^usually of silk or cotlon) fastened to the inner 
back of a bound book at the head and tail ; also, 
the material of which this is made. 

t6tt Cotgr., Trenchefile, the head-band of a booke. 
1727-5* Chambers CycI. s.v. Book-binding, The headband. . 
is an ornament of silk of several colours . . placed at each 
extreme of the back, across the leaves^ 1817 Dibdin Bibl. 
Decameron 1 1. 526 His great error lay in double head-hands, 
and brown-paper linings. 1892 Zaehnsdorf Binding of 
Bk. 11 In cheap work this headband, bought hy the yard, is 
fastened on by glue ..In early times this headband was 
twisted as the book was sewn, and . . laced into the wooden 
boards. 

4. Arch. The band of mouldings on the inner 
contour of an arch ; = Archivolt. 

1723 Chambers tr. Le CUrc's Treat. Archit. I. 57 The 
Archivolte or Head- Band. 

5. Printing, a. A thin slip of iron forming the 
top of the tympan of a printing-press, b. A printed 
or engraved band of decoration at the head of a 
page or chapter. (U.S.) 

1841 Savage Diet. Print. 310. 1845 Encycl. Metrop. V I II . 
774/2 These tympans are light square frames covered with 
parchment. They consist of three slips of thin wood with 
a headband or top slip of thin iron. 

Hence Hea dtoander, the person who fastens on 
the headbands of books ; Headbanding, the pro- 
cess of fastening these ; also concr. the headband. 

1707 Phil. Trans. XXV. 2401 Bookbinding shall ^ be 
handled in all its Parts .. Folding, Sewing, Headbanding. 

1873 Sfon Workshop Rec. (1875) 396 Headbanding, there 
are two kinds, stuck on and worked. 1892 Zaehnsdorf 
Binding of Bk. 11 Headhanding next follows, and is the 
work of women, it is the silk or cotton finish at the edges, 
head and tail. Ibid. 1 8 Headbander, the person who works 
the fine silk or cotton ornament at head or tail of the book. 

Head-block (he-d,bVk). 

•j* 1. A log put at the back of the chimney to keep 
the fire in by nighl : cf. head-brand in Head 66. 

1642 Fuller Holy $ Prof. St. v. xix. 439 These Nsther- 
lands being like the head-hlock in the chimney, where the 
fire of warre is alwayes kept in (though out every where 
else). 

2. In a saw-mill : The device for holding the log 
upon the carriage, while it ia sawn. 

1864 Webster, Head-block (Saiu-mM), the movahle cross- 
piece of a carriage on which the log rests. 1878 Set. Amer. 
XXXVIII.291 An improved head block.. for saw mills. 

3. The piece which connects the wheel-plate or 
* fifth wheel ' of a carriage with the fore-body. 

i8y< in Knignt Diet. Mech. 1884 Ibid. Suppl., Head 
Block Plate {Carriage), an iron resting on the fore-axle and 
supporting ihe bead block. 

Head-board (he'dboajd). 

1. A board at the head or upper end of anything, 
as a bedstead, a grave, etc. 

1730 South all Bugs 34 Deal Head- Boards, avoid. 1869 
R. B. Smvth Goldf. Victoria Gloss., Head-Board, a wedge 
of wood, or part of a slah, placed against the hanging-board. 
1895 Hoffman Beginn. Writing v. 65 The head board, 
erected to the memory of a woman, has displayed upon it 
various articles used hy her in life. 1897 Marv Kingslev 
W. Africa 412 A big wooden bedstead of the native type - 
; a wooden bench without sides, but with a head- and foot- 
board. 

2. Naut. {pi.) 4 The berthing or close- board tag 
between the head-rails ' (Smyth Sailors Word-bk.). 
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Headborough(he*db0-r<39. Forms: 5 -borwe, 
5-7 -borow, 6-7 -borowe, -boroughe, 7 -bur- 
ro we, -burrough, 8 -bourg, 6- -borough. 

Originally, the head of a fridborh, tithing, or frank- 
pledge (see Borrow sb. 3) ; afterwards a parish 
officer identical in functions with thepetty constable ; 

= BORROWHEAD, BORSHOLDER, TlTHINCMAN. 
c Z440 Promp. Parv. 231/2 Heed borow (A'., H. hed- 
borwe), plegius capitalis. c 1515 Cocke Lore IPs B. (Percy 
Soc) 10 Constables, hede borowes, and katers. 1536 Act 
28 Hen. VIII, c. 10 Euery..counstabIe, hedborowe, thyrd- 
boroughe, borsolder, and euery other lay officer. 1596 
Shaks. Tarn. Shr. Induct, i. iz, I must go fetch the Head- 
borough. Beg. Third, or fourth, or fift Borough, lie 
answere him by Law. 164a Rogers Naaman 228 Oh ! yee 
Headburrowes, aod Officers of Townes, let this truth of God 
convince yee. 17a* De Foe Plague (1884) 301 There died 
six and forty Constables and Head boroughs. 1766 Entice 
London IV. 389 The officers stand thus ; 6 church- wardens 
..3 headboroughs. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xi. III. 11 
The Whig theory is . . that the # right of a king is divine 
in no other sense than that in which the right of a . . judge, 
of a juryman, of a mayor, of a head borough, is divine. 

b. transf. An official holding a similar position 
in foreign conn tries. 

Z555 W. \Vatrem \n FardU Facions 1. iv. 47 The head- 
horough of the Citie (whom we call the May our). 1598 
Hakluyt Voy. I. Z52 Two other headboroughs, one of 
Dantzick, and the other of Elburg. 1843 Boaaow Bible in 
Spain xlix. (1872) 283, I was visited hy various alguazils, 
accompanied by a kind of head ho rough who made a small 
seizure of Testaments and Gypsy Gospels. 

Head-cloth (he'd|kl£J>). [See Cloth sb. 1.] 

1. A cloth or covering for the head; in //. the 
pieces composing a head-dress. 

a 1000 Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 199/13 Capitate, heafodclab, 
«<r/wangere. a 1325 Ancr.R. 424 Hore heued doB sitte 
lowe. 155a Inv. Ch. Goods Surrey 46 Item iiij or hed- 
clothes. 1653 H. MoREAntid. Ath, nr. vii. (1712) 106 The 
Spirit . . stuck two pins in the Maid's head cloaths, and hid 
her keep them. 1707 Mrs. Centlivre Platon. Eady HI. 
Wks. 1760 II. 214 Head-cloaths to shorten the Face, 
Favourites to raise the Forehead, Z741 RicHAaosori 
Pamela (z8zz) I. 12 (D.) Two suits of fine Flanders laced 
head-clothes. 1886 W. J. Tucker E. Europe 436 A. .bodice 
of coloured prints with a cotton head-cloth to match. 

2. A piece of cloth at the head of a bed. 

1730 Southall Bugs 34 Head-Cloths lined with Deal, or 
Raiis of that Wood. 

3. ' A canvas screen for the head of a ship ' {Cent. 
Diet.). 

Head-court. Hist. A chief conrt (of justice) ; 
spec, in Scotland, a conrt or meeting of the free- 
holders of a connty, anciently held thrice a year, 
in later times once a year ; now obsolete. 

This «ourt was for some time, under an act of z68z and 
Act 16 Geo. II, c. ii, used as a court for the registration 
of county voters, a function which it ceased to have after 
the Reform Act of 1832. 

1545 BaiNKLOw Compi. 22 Gret and wayghty matters, 
which may be brought to one head court of the reame. 
1:609 Skene Reg. Maj. 55 Advocat to the kings heid court. 
1748 Act 20 Geo. II, c. 50 § 18 Whereas the ancient usage 
of the vassals of the king and other subject superiors, being 
obliged to give suit and presence, or to appear at head 
courts at certain times of the year, has of a long time been 
useless. 1773 Erskine lust. Law Scotl. 1. iv. § 5 All free- 
holders were Dound to attend the three head-courts which 
were held by the Sheriff yearly. z8ao Scott Monast. 
Introd. Ep., The laird .. had to attend trustee meetings, 
and lieutenancy meetiogs, and head-courts. 

Head-dress (he'djdres). Any dress or cover- 
ing for the head ; esp. an ornamental attire for the 
head worn by women. 

1703 Lond. Gaz. No. 3743/4 Lost.. a Deal Box . . having 
in it . . three Head -Dresses. # 1773 M rs. Chapone Improv. 
Mind (1774) II. nz As ridiculous as an old woman with 
a head-dress of flowers. Z877 M. M. GaANT Sun-Maid vii, 
It is the old national head-dress of the women of Russia. 

trans/. 1712 Addison Sped. No. 265 f 3 Among Birds 
..the Male. .very often appears in a most beautiful Head- 
dress ; whether it be a Crest, a Comb, a Tuft of Feathers, 
or a oatural little Plume. 

t Head-dressing. Obs. The dressing or at- 
tiring of the head ; concr. a head-dress, 

1568 in Antiq. Rep. (1808) II. 394 She hathe a new 
Devyce of Heade dressyng. 1678 Lond. Gaz. No. z 325/4 
A laced Apron, a laced Head -dressing. 

Headed (he*ded), a. and pa. pple. [f. Head sb. 
and v. + -ed.] 

1. Having a head (of a specified kind), b. Of 
a stag : Having a ' head 1 of horns. 

c 1374 [See Head v. 3.] 1399 Langl. Rich, Rcdcles 11. zz 
J?e scson was paste For hertis y-heedid so hy and so noble. 
1579-80 North Plutarch Z33 (R.) Schinocepnalos, as much 
as to say, headed like an onion. Z607 Topsell Four-/. Beasts 
(1658) 240 Setting their horses in a double front, so as they 
appearea headed hoth wayes. 1670 Nabbo&ough J ml. in 
Acc. Sev. late Voy. 1. (1694) 59 They are.. headed and 
beaked like a Crow. 1876 J as. Grant One of the 600 ix. 75 
Headed like a snake. 

c. Frequent in parasynthetic combinations, as 
bare-headed, clear-headed, light-headed many- 
headed, etc., q.v. under the first element. 

c Z386 Chaucer Wife's Prot. 645 He. .hire forsok for terme 
of al his lyf Noght hut for open-heueded he hir say Lokynge 
out at his dore vpon a day. 1553 Eden Treat. Newe hid. 
(Arb.) 15 They are all naked . . and go bearc headed. 1863 
E. V.Neale Anal. Th. Nat. 16 Clearest headed thinkers. 

2. Of things : Furnished with a head ; tipped, as 
an arrow, etc. (Often as pple., const, with.) 
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c Z450 Henryson Test. Cress. 168 Flanis fedderit with yse, 
and heidit with hail-stanis. c 1470 Henry Wallace x. 853 
With speris hedy t weill. z6a4 T. Scott Vox Dei To Rdr. 5 
All the arrowes they shootc . .are hoth headed and feathered. 
Z670 NAaBoaoucH Jml. in Acc. Sev. Late Voy. 1. (1711) 98 
A Cane . .headed with Silver. 1830 Tennyson Poet iii. The 
vipwless arrows of his thoughts were headed And wmg'd 
with flame. 

3. Of a plant : Having a head, grown to a head. 
1577 B. Googe Heresbach's Husb. 11. (1586) 60 The 

headed, or sette Leeke. 1641 Best Farm. Bks. (Surtees) 
51 Good chinnell-oates, that are large and well headed. 
1753 Chambers CycL Supp. s.v. Brassica, The headed 
cabbage. 1822 J. Flint Lett. Amer. 227 Oats, at that 
time, were headed out and luxuriant. 

4. That has come to a head or matured, as a boil. 
*6oo Shaks. A. Y. L. 11. vii. 67 All th' imbossed sores, 

and headed euils. 

f 5. Of flints : - Faced : see Face v. 14. 

1671 Evelyn Diary 17 Oct., Buildings of flints so exqui* 
sitely headed and squared. 1717 Tabor in Phil. Trans. 
XXX. 554 A very firm. .Wall, made of Roman Brick, squar'd 
Stone and headed Flint. Ibid., Pitch'd with small Flint 
and Stones, Pointed at their lower ends, and Headed at 
their upper ends. 

6. Furnished with a heading, written or printed. 
(Usually as pple., followed by with, or simply by 
the word or words which constitnte the heading.) 

Z838 Gladstone State in Rel. Ch. vii. § 30 (L.) Prayers. . 
headed with the promise that such and such religious ad- 
vantages shall be given to all who devoutly recite them. 
1838 De Morgan Ess. Probab. 69 A column headed t. 1884 
L pool Mercury 18 Feb. 5/6 The following five-lined whip, 
headed 'Most important', has been issued to members of 
the Opposition. 1894 Daily News 9 Apr. 2/7 A letter on 
the headed notepaper of a firm in New Bond-street. 

Header (he'dai). Forms: 5 hevedare, hef- 
dare, heder(e, -are, 6 heeder, 7 (9) headder, 
6- header, [f. Head v. and sb. + -er 

1. One who or that which removes the head, 
t a. One who beheads ; a headsman, executioner. 

1432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) V. 113 Alban .. coouertede his 
heder in to the (eithe of Christ, e 1440 Promp. Parv. 23Z/2 
Hedare, or hefdar* . .decapitator. 15Z9 HoaMAN Vulg. 136 
An hangeman or an heeder is odiose to loke vpon. 

b. One who removes the heads of fish ; also, a 
machine used for this purpose. 

1623 Whitboukne Newfoundland '82 Skilfull headders,and 
splitters offish. 1809 Naval Chron. XXI. 21 The headder cuts 
open the fish, tears up its entrails, and. .breaks off its head. 

c. A kind of reaping-machine which cuts off only , 
the heads of the grain ; also, a machine for gather- 
ing the heads of clover for the seed. 

Z874 Knight Did. Mech., Clover-seed Harvester, . . it is 
known as a header. 1883 Harper's Mag. Aug. 389/z Here 
are . . no \ headers ' devouring fields and delivering sacks of 
clean grain. 1884 Ibid. Sept. 503/1 The use of 'headers' 
rather than the ordinary mowers and reapers. 

2. One who puts a head on something, e.g. casks, 
nails, pins, etc. b. An apparatus for shaping the 
mouth end of a cigar. 

1755 Johnson, Header, one that heads nails or pins, or the 
like. 1858 Simmonds Diet. Trade, Header, a cooper who 
closes casks. 1870 Eng. Mech. 4 Mar. 599/z A 'header '.. 
shapes the head or mouth end of the cigar. 

+ 3. One who makes head against or resists some- 
thing ; an opponent. Obs. rare. 

Z537 Hilsey m Strype Eccl. Mem. (1721) I. App. Ixxxviii. 
232 The headers of that truth that God techyth cannot 
escape just judgment. 

4. One who heads or leads a party, etc. ; a leader. 
rare. 

1818 Todd, Header .. 2, one who heads a mob or party. 
1882 W. B. Weeden Soc. Law Labor 94 The header, cap- 
tain, intertaker. .must conduct the operation. 

b. *■ A ship's mate or other officer in charge of a 
whale-hoat; a boat-header* (Cent. Did.). 

5. Building. A brick, or stone, laid with its head 
or end in the face of the wall ; opp. to stretcher, 
which is laid lengthwise. Also applied to sods, 
etc., similarly placed in fortification. 

z688 R. Holme Armoury 261 Header, is the laying the 
end of a Brick in the outside of a wall. Z700 Moxon Mech. 
Exerc. 36 The Header half the length of the Stretcher. 
1725 W. Halfpennv Sound Building 51 The Course, .con- 
sists of two Streachers and one Header. 1793 Smeaton 
Edystone L. § 82 The tail of the header was made to. .hond 
with the interior parts. 1851 J. S. Macaulay Field Fortif. 
63 The third kind of revetment . . made with sods of un- 
equal sizes, called headers and stretchers. Z884 Milit. 
Engin. 1. 11. 75 Making good the interval between parapet 
and gabions with filled sandbags, header, and stretcher. 

6. Pugilism. A blow on the head. 

i8z8 Sporting Mag. II. 279 The latter almost instantly 
surprised Johnson with another header. 

7. A plunge or dive head foremost, colloq. 

1849 Alr. Smith Pottleton Leg. 298 A ' header ' from the 
bank through a thin coat of ice. 1859 W. H. Gregory 
Egypt I. 276 Four blacks one after the other took a header 
into the boiling current. 1873 G. C. Davies Mount. % 
Mere xiv. 113 The delights of a header off a rock ten feet 
high, and an unknown depth of clear, cold water below. 

transf. zx\&fig. z86o Hughes Tom Brown at Oxf. (1870) 
II. iv. 59 Till we.. take our final header out of this riddle 
of a world. 1870 H. Meade iv". Zealand 286 The mast., 
took a clear header overboard. 1891 Spectator 25 July, 
The world in general goes a header for the new system. 

8. One who dives head foremost, rare. 

Z848 Cr.ouGH Bothie in. 20 There they bathed, of course, 
and Arthur, the glory of headers, Leapt from the ledges with 
Hope, he twenty feet, he thirty. 
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9. Mining. A collier or coal-cutter who drives 
a head (see Head sb. 23). 

1883 Gresley Gloss. Coat-mining. 

10. Needle Manttf. A person who turns the 
needles all one way for drilling (Cent. Diet.). 

Headfast (he-dfast), sb. Naut. Also 7 -fest. 
[f. Head sb. + Fast sb?] A rope or chain at the 
head of a vessel, to make her fast to a wharf, buoy, 
or other point. 

c 1569 Hawkins 3rd Voy. (Z878) 77 So Ieesing her hedfasts, 
and hayltng away by the stearne fastes shee was gotten out. 
1635 Voy. Foxe $ James to N: W. (Hakluyt Soc.) I. 146 
They cut the head-fest from the sterne of their ship. 1724 
De Foe Tour Gt. Brit. I. 98 The Ships ride here .. with 
their Head-fasts on Shore. 1837 Colquhoun Comp. Oars- 
man's Guide 31 The painter is the rope attached to the 
stem to make fast hy, and is otherwise called the headfast. 

attrib. 1876 T. HAaoY Ethelberta (1890) 349 A strong 
pull from a headfast rope might drag the erection com. 
pletely over. 

Hence Hea*dfast v. trans., to make fast with a 
headfast. 

1889 Daily News 9 Nov. 6/4 The point in the river at 
which the barge may be headfasted. 

Head-foremost, headforemost, adv.phr. 
and a. a. adv. phr. See head foremost, s.v. Head 
sb. 56. b. adj. Headlong, precipitate, rare. 

1 871 Member for Paris 1. 180 That headforemost kind of 
rhetoric which capsizes a jury. 

Headful (he*dful), sb. [f. Head sb. + -ful 2.] 
As much as the head contains or will hold. 

Z589 Cog an Haven Health (1636) 234 A headfull of vapours. 
1633 Ford 'Tis Pity 1. ii, I'll undertake, with a handful 
of stiver, to buy a headful of wit at any time. 1884 Century 
Mag. XXIX. 54 For all his headful of knowledge. 

Head-gear (he-d,gi»j). 

1. That which is worn on the head ; a hat, cap, 
bonnet, or head-dress of any kind. 

1539 Inv. R. Wardrobe (18 15) 53 (Jam.) Item, ten hejd 
geins of fedderis for hors. ioai BuaTON Anat. Mel. in. ii. 
111. iii, Glittering attires, counterfeit colours, headgears, 
curled hairs. 1729 Somesville Ep. to Ramsay 65 In her 
tartan plaid And all her richest headgear trimly clad. 1875 
T. H. Bennet Winter • Medit. 1. iii (ed. 5) 76 The peculiar 
headgear used in India as a protection against the sun. 
1888 J. Pavn My st. Mirbridgc I. iii. 47 His headgear— a 
hilly-cock-hat. 

2. The parts of the harness about a horse*s head. 
1875 Knignt Did. Mech., Head-gear, the bridle of a 

horse. The head-stall and bit. 

3. Mining. Apparatus at the head of a shaft. 
(See also quot. 1881.) 

1 841 Collieries * Coal Trade (ed. a) 200 The erection of 
head-gear will depend much . . upon the description of 
machinery to be employed. 1875 R. F. Martin tr. Havrei. 
Winding Mach. 97 An iron head gear consisting of two 
vertical lattice girder legs and two struts. 1881 Raymond 
Mining Gloss. , Head-gear, that part of deep-boring 
apparatus which remains at the surface. 

4. The rigging on the fore part of a vessel. 
% Headgrow, dial, form of Edgrow. 

* t Hea'dhood. Obs. rare. In 5 heedhode. [f. 
Head sb. + -hood.] = Headship. 

c 1449 Pecock Repr, 439 If Crist wolde Petir or hise Suc- 
cessouris to stonde in Heedhode of al the chirche in Erthe. 

Headily (he dili), adv. [f. Heady + -ly 
In a heady manner; headlong, precipitately, hastily, 
rashly; violently, impetuously; + eagerly. 

c 1450 Merlin zig Antor . . met hym so hedylyche with a 
grete spcre, that bothe the tymbir and stelen heede shewed 
thourgh his shuldre. Z565 Golding Ovid's Met. Epjst. 
(1593) 1? A person sage and wise, .who headily will nothing 
enterprise. 1683 R. Grove Perswas. Communion 17 Why 
should we run so headily ioto opposite Parties ? 1736 L. 
Welsted ScJieme Provid. iv. Wks. (1787) 11. 454 The multi- 
tude.. ran headily into mischief. 

HeadineSS (he'dines). [f. as prec. + -ness.] 
The quality or condition of being heady. 

1. Rashness, hastiness, precipitancy; unruliness, 
self-will, obstinacy, headstrongness. 

Z475 Bk. Noblesse 79 Usid after his owne wilfulnesse and 
hedinesse and without counceile. 1579 Spenser S/uph. 
Cat. Ded., Of willesse headinesse in iudging, or of heede- 
lesse hardinesse in condemning. 1768-74 TucKEa Lt. Nat. 
(Z852) II. 414 The rationalist, who complains so loudly of 
the headinessand hastiness of zeal. 1865 W. G.Palgrave 
Arabia I. 85 Famous for headiness and the spirit of con- 
tradiction. 

2. The quality of going to the head; intoxicating 
quality. 

1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 65 b, He was not able to 
beare bis drinke nor resist the least headinesse and strength 
thereof. 1655 Gusnall Chr. in Arm. 1. x. § 2 (1669) 56/1 
Water to dash this strong wine of joy, and take away its 
headiness. 

Heading (he'dirj), vbl. sb. [-ino l.] 
I. The action of Head v., in various senses. 

1. The cutting off or removal of the head: a. 
of persons : beheading, decapitation, arch. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 22860 Men . . wit hefding draght, or 
hanging spilt. 1494 Kabyan Chron. 11. xxxvii. 27 By hedd- 
yng, fleyng, brennynge, & other cruel execucions. 1555 
W. Watkeman Fardle Facions x. v. 66 To be pertured was 
headyng. z6ga Wagstaffe Vind. Carol, xv. 102 Their 
frequent Headings and Gthbettings. 1893 Athenaeum 9 
Sept. 346/z Plots and rumours of plots, with their con- 
sequences of headings and hangings. 
D. of trees, etc. 

1552 Hui.oet, Headynge, or choppynge, or clyppynge of 
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any thynge, truncatio. 1707 RloRTiMEa 1. (1708) 335 
As 'tis a large tree you must avoid heading of them if you 
can. 1843 Jrnl. R. Agric. Soc. IV. 11. 396 Heading-down, 
that is, removing all the branches to within a foot or two of 
the main forks or the stem of the tree. 1886 G. Nicholson 
Diet. Gard. s.v.. Heading-down will be requisite with 
fruit-trees which it is intended to graft. 

2. The action of furnishing or fitting with a head. 
1 390-1 io Exped. Earl Derby (Camden) 22 Pro hedynge 

iiij doliorum pro floure imponendo. 1463 Mann. <$• Housek. 
Exp. (Roxh.) 193 For hopyng and hedyng and settyng in of 
hedysof pypys and barells. 1599 Minsheu, Enastadura, 
heading with iron. 

3. The process of forming a head or coming lo 
a head ; Jig. culmination. Also heading-up. (See 
Head sb. 9 a, 17, 31; Head v. 6, 8.) 

18x9 Rees Cycl. s. v. Brassica, The true purple kind is 
superior both in size and perfectness of heading. 1857 P. 
Freeman Princ. Div. Serv. II. 08 It was the neadihg-up 
and the final effort of a form of thought, which . . had for 
near a ccotury past been gathering momentum. 1873 F. 
Robertson Engin. Notes 12 The heading up of the water. 

4. A facing or advancing in a particular direction; 
the doubling of a hare, etc. («Head sb. 28). 

1607 Topsell Four-f. Beasts (1658) 107 Remembring and 
preventing, .the subtile turnings and headings of the hart. 
Ibid. 120 The nature of this hare is sometimes to leap and 
make headings, sometimes to tread softly, i860 Merc. 
Marine Mag. VII. 98 With your present heading you will 
run aground. 

5. Football. The action of striking or driving the 
ball with the head. 

1887 Sporting Life 28 Mar. 4/5 Their kicking and head- 
ing being perfection. 1887 M. Shearman Athletics $Footb. 
(Badm. Libr.) 347 Heading is often quicker than * footing ' 
when the ball is high in the air. 
II. Concrete senses. 

6. A distinct or separable part forming the head, 
top, or front of a thing ; b. in Needlework ; c. in 
Mining : see quots. 

1676 Moxon Print Lett. 40 The Heading is made like the 
Heading of k. 1870 F. R. Wilsoh Ch. Lindisf. 81 The 
east window has [a] low four.centred arched heading. 1875 
Knight Diet. Mech., Heading. .(Fireworks), the device of 
a signal-rocket, such as a star-heading, a bounce-heading. 

b. 1875 Knight Diet. Mech., Heading . . (Sewing), the 
extension of a line of raffling above the line of stitch. r88a 
Caulfeilo & Sawaro Diet. Needlework, Heading, a term 
used sometimes instead of Footing, to distinguish the edge 
of the lace that is upon the side of the lace sewn to the dress 
from the edge that is left free. 1886 Queen 22 Jan. 114 
Two curtains.. with headings made in soft silk. 

C. 1881 Raymond Mining Gloss. , Headings, in ore- 
dressing, the heavier portions collecting at the upper end of 
a huddle or sluice, as opposed to the tailings, which escape 
at the other end, and the middlings, which receive further 
treatment. 

d. The highest part ; that which is at the top. 
1846 7ml. P. Agric. Soc. VII. 1. 56 The middle or head- 
ing of the stetch would grow little. 1883 Greslev Gloss. 
Coal- mining, Heading,., the top portion above the tub sides 
of the load carried. 

7. Material for the heads of casks. 

1773 A nn. Peg. 230/2 Bounties . . to be allowed upon the 
importation of white oak staves and heading. 1774 J. Q. 
Adams Diary 17 Aug. Wks. 1850 11. 344^ They had vast 
forests, and could make their own heading, staves, and 
hoops. 1858 Simmonds Diet. Trade, Heading, pieces of 
wood suited for closing sugar hogsheads, and other casks. 

8. The title or inscription at the head of a page, 
chapter, or other division of a book, manuscript, 
etc. ; cf. Head sb. 1 3. 

Dead heading (Printing), the numbers indicating the 
pagination ; live heading, the running title at the top of the 
page (Tolhausen Technol. Diet. 1874^ 

1849 Freese Comm. Class-bk. 53 The Heading . . should 
be written the whole width of the paper on which the 
account is to be made out. 1867 Freeman Norm. Conq. 
(1870) I. App. 667 This is the date given in the heading of 
one of the manuscripts. 1885 Sir R. Baggallay in Law 
Times Rep. LI I. 672/1 A group of sections, the heading of 
which is » Official Receivers and Staff of Board of Trade '. 

b. Jig. A division, section of a subject of dis- 
course, etc. ; cf. Head sb. 27. 

1859 Darwin Orig. Spec. v. (1873) 122 The principle dis- 
cussed under the last heading maybe applied to our present 
subject. 1863 Teollope Orley F. xxxii, The woman 
Bolster is in the next room, And I . . will take down the 
headings of what evidence she can give. 

9. A fancy striped border at the end of a piece of 
calico, or the like. 

tlO. ?A bank or dam: cf. Head sb. 17. Obs. 

1662 Ducoale Hist. Imbanking xlv. 234/1 The Heved- 
inges of Spalding, on Westone Side, had used and ought to 
be whole, but then were cut through in divers places. 1793 
Southbum Inelos. Act 14 Cuts, drains . . headings, trays. 
183a Holderness Drainage Act 13 Dams, mounds, headings, 
dough*. 

11. A horizontal passage driven through in pre- 
paration for a tunnel, for working a mine, or for 
draining, ventilating, or other purpose ; a drift or 
drift-way; also, the end of a drift ongallery. 

1819 Rees Cycl., Headings are small soughs or tunnels 
driven underground to collect and draw off the springs of 
r J r< 2 m an y tunne l. deep-cutting, or other large work, 
1838 F. W. Simms Pub. Wks. Gt. Brit. 32 The heading 
must be carried through before any part of the main tunnel 
is commenced. 1878 F. S. Williams Midi. Railw. 422 The 
bottom of the landslip, .was drained by underground head- 
ings of great depth. 

12. A top layer or covering ; in various technical 
applications. 
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1777 Macbrioe in Phil. Trans. LXVIII. 115 Ooze is then 
poured on, to fill up interstices; and the whole crowned 
with a sprinkling of bark, which the tanners call a heading. 
1846 Worcester, Heading . . foam on liquor. 1869 R. B. 
Smyth Gold/. Victoria Gloss., Headings, coarse gravel or 
drift overlying the washdirt. 1873 Q. Rev. CXXXV. 143 
The lignite is covered by a thick heading of sand [etc]. 

13. A mixture for producing a 'head' on beer, etc. 
1861 Wvntee Soc. Bees 85 The heading.. is a mixture of 

half alum and half copperas ground to a fine powder. 

14. Homespun cloth. Southern U.S. 

1878 N. H. Bishop Voy. Paper Canoe 236 A roll of home- 
spun for a pillow, which the women called ' heading \ 

III. 15. aitrib. and Comb. a. From sense 1 a : 
used for beheading, as heading ax, block, hill, man, 
f stead, sword, b. from sense 8, as heading-line. 
C. In the names of tools used in various trades for 
making or manipulating the * head ' of an article, 
as heading chipper, chisel^ circler, hammer, jointer, 
planer, saw, loot, etc. d. heading-course, a 
course of bricks lying transversely or consisting of 
headers ; heading- joint (see quot.) ; f headirjg- 
stone, a faced or pitched stone : cf. Headed 5. 
Also Heading-knife, etc. 

1513 Douglas JEneis vi. xiv. 46 So bryme and felloun 
with the *heding ax. 1679 in Daily News 1 Jan. (1894)5/6 
[A] * heading axe * [does not appear in the Tower Inventories 
before the year 1670.] a 1533 Lo. Berners Gold. Bk. M. 
Aurel. (1546) D iij, There shoulde be no nede of . . *headd- 
yng blockes for traitours. 1875 Knight Diet, Mech., 
* Heading-chisel, a chisel for cutting down the head of a 
mortise, a mortise-chisel, /bid., * Heading-circler (Cooper- 
ing)* a machine for cutting down and dressing the pieces to 
form the head of a cask. 1659 Willsforo Scales Comm., 
Arch. 2 The length of 2 bricks or 18 inches for the *heading 
course. 1776 G. Semple Building in Water 116 The 
Parapets . . must rest on a heading Course of cut Stone. 
1874 Tolhausen Technol. Diet., * Heading-hammer 
(needlemaking). a 1800 Young Waters xiv, They hae taen to 
the *heiding-hill His lady fair to see. 1823 Crabb Technol. 
Diet., * Heading yoint (Carpcnt.), the joint of two or more 
boards at right angles to the fibres. 1874 Tolhausen Tech- 
nol. Diet. s.v., *Heading-line, head.margin, running title. 
1890 Child Ballads vil ccvuL 125/2 He orders the heading- 
man to make haste, c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Cristo/ore 594 
Christofore furth ban haf bai lede, Furth one to be *hedmg 
stade. 1766 Entick London IV. 424 St. James's-square . . is 
neatly paved with *heading-stooe all over. 1513 Douglas 
/Ewis vi. xiv. 30 ' Heding swerd, baith felloun, scherp and 
g^air. 1564-5 Burgh Rec. Edin. (Rec. Soc.) 3 Feb. (Jam. 
Suppl.), His tua handit sword to he vsit for ane heiding- 
sword. 1868 Morris Earthly Par. \. 120 Make sharp thy 
fearful heading sword. 185a Appleton Diet. Mech. I. 695 
The *heading tools.. are made of all sizes and varieties of 
forms. 1875 Knight Diet. Mech., Heading-tool (Forging), 
a tool used in swaging heads on stems of bolts. 

Heading, ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -ing 2.] That 
heads or forms a head* 

18 19 Rees Cycl. s.v. Brassica, Of the. .common heading 
cahhage, the varieties are numerous. 1826 Loudon Encyci. 
Agric. (1831) 515 The sheaves are set on end in pairs . . and 
covered, .by what are called heading sheaves. 

Heading-knife. A knife used for heading. 
Applied a. to various kinds of knives used by 
coopers, saddlers, curriers, etc. ; b. to a knife for 
removing the heads of fishes. 

1574 in Rogers Agric. $ Prices III. 580/2 (Carpenter's 
tools) 23 beading knives. 1880 Turner Catal. Tool Wks. 
(Sheffield) 10 Cowpers Heading Knives. 

Heading-machine, a. A kind of harvester ; 
= Header ic b. A machine for forming heads, 
as for casks, pins, bolts, etc. 

1875 Knight Diet. Mech., Heading-tnachiue(Agriculture), 
a machine for cutting off the beads of grain in the field. 
1884 B'ham Daily Post 23 Feb. 2/4 Heading-machine, for 
hicycle spokes. 

+ Hea'dish, a. Obs. rare. [f. Head sb. + -ish.] 
Heady, headstrong. 

1530 Palsgr. 3T5/1 Heedysshe or heedstronge, testu. 

Headkercnief (he dkajtjif). rare. Alsohead- 
kercher. A kerchief for the head. 

1540 Coverdale Fruit/. Less. iii. Wks. (Parker Soc.) I. 
327 The clothes wherein the Lord was wrapped, the head* 
kerchief, every thing folden together in his several place. 
1577 Fkampton Joyful News (1580) 3 They doe perfume 
therewith their head kerchers, when they doe goe to sleepe. 
1851 La yard Pop. Acc. Discov. Nineveh 78 Over his Kiffiah 
or headkerchief was folded a Turban. 1896 Westm. Gaz. 
14 Dec 2/1 The costumes and headkerchiefs are infinitely 
picturesque and varied in colour. 

Headland (he'dlaend). [f. Head sb. +Landj£.] 
1. A strip of land in a ploughed field, left for con- 
venience in turning the plough at the end of the 
furrows, or near the border ; in old times used as 
a boundary. Called in Scotland, headrig, t head- 
room. 

In some districts the headland is left only at the two ends 
of the ridges or * lands ', but in others it runs parallel to the 
fence, round the whole field ; it is ploughed last, with 
furrows parallel to the fence, which at the head and foot of 
the regular furrows of the field cross these at right angles. 

956 Charter of Eadwix in Earle Land Charters 201 On 
pat heafod Iond of be heafodon andlang fura. c 1000 JElvb. ic 
Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 147/18 Limites, hafudland. 14. . Voc. 
ibid. 584/8 Forarium, an hedelonde. 1483 Cat/i. Augl. 
1 80/1 An Hede lande, auiseges, artifinium. 1573 Tussek 
Husb. xxi. (1878) 58 Now plough vp thy hedlond, or delue 
it with spade. 1598 Kitchin Courts Leet (1675^ 209 Custom 
to turn his Plough upon the Head-land of another is a good 
Custom. 1637 Water to^vn (Mass.) Rec. 26 Feb. (1894) 3 
There shalbe two Rod of hadland lying next to every mans 
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particular meddow. 1669 Worlidge Syst. Agric. ^1681) 
327 Head-land, that which is ploughed overthwart at the 
ends of the other Lands. 1863 Fawcett Pot. Econ. 1. vi. 81 
After the centre of the field has been ploughed, the head- 
lands will remain to be ploughed separately. 

2. A point of land projecting into the sea or 
other expanse of water ; a cape or promontory: 
now usually, a bold or lofty promontory. 

1527 R. Thorne in Hakluyt Voy. (1589) 253 An head lond 
called Capo verde. 1555 Eoen Decades 350 A round e hyll 
ouer the hedde lande. 1595 Spenser Col. Clout 283 An 
high headland thrust far into the sea. 1622 R. Hawkins 
Voy. S. Sea (1847) I 79 1° *M the coast from head -land to 
head-land. 1769 De Foe's Tour Gt. Brit. III. 312 The Cape 
or Head-land of St. Bees.. still preserves its Name. 1856 
Kane Arct. Expl. I. ix. 102 Lofty headlands walled it in. 

attrib. 1887 Bo wen Virg. /Eneid m, 699 The towering 
bluffs of Pachynum's headland hrow. 

Headle, variant of Heddle. 

Headless (he'dles), a. [See -less.] 

1. Without a head ; having no head ; deprived of 
the head, beheaded. 

c 1000 jElfric Voc. in Wr.»Wulckcr 159/1 Truncns, hea- 
fodleas bodi^. 13.. Seuyn Sag.(W.) 1333 The heuedles 
bodi..Was i-drawe thourgh eueri strete. c 1489 Caxton 
Sonnes of Aymon xiv. 331 Hym that never shall come 
agayn, but he be hedles. 1579 Spenser Sheph. Cal. Feb. 
86 Cuddie, I wote thou kenst little good, So vainely 
taduance thy headlesse hood. 1596 — F. Q. iv. iii. 20 The 
headlesse tronke, as heedlesse of that stower. Stood still 
awhile. 1773-91 Hoole Orl. Fur. xlzi. (R.), The headless 
trunk of Agramant. 1862 D.Wilson Preh. Man II. xix. 
126 Headless figures are the symbols of the dead. 

(Headless hood, itvquot 1579, is explained in the Globe ed., 
followed by recent Dicts.j as = heedlesshood ; but Spenser 
elsewhere always distinguishes headless and heedless.) 

tb. Iii grimly jocular phr. to hop headless— to 
have the head struck off, to be beheaded. Obs. 

C1330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 1082 Hedles 
schai bou hop. c 1330 King 0/ Tars 1039 Hou the Sara- 
21ns that day Hopped hedles for heore pray. 1596 Dal- 
rymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. vn. 9 Rlony ane of the cheif 
nobilitie . . the Bruse gart hap beidles. 1635 R. N. tr. 
Camden's Hist. Eliz. 1. 11 1 Lest she saw ere long those 
on whom she most leaned, hop headlesse. 

c. Having no head, or having lost the head (in 
various senses, see Head sb. II) ; without the top. 

Headless cross (spec.) — tan cross ; see Cross s6. 18. 

c 1420 Pallad. on Husb. 1. 881 Brenne heer and ther the 
heedles garlek stelis. 15x3 Douglas JEneis vi. xiii. 12 That 
lenys him apon his heidless speir. 1563 in Vicary's Anat. 
(1888) App. iii. 163 There shalhe CC blew hedles Crosses 
made with all convenient spede. 1693 C. Mather Wottd. 
Ittvis. World (1862) 137 Several Poppets .. with headless 
Pins in them, the Points being outward. i88a Mi lit. Engin. 
1. 11. 86 Each cylinder is made of gabions or headless casks, 
placed end to end, and lashed together. 

d. Having no part distinctly organized as a head ; 
= Acephalous 3. 

1880 Bastian Brain vii. 107 Sedentary animals, though 
they may possess a Nervous System, are often headless. 
1883 American VI. 46 It [the oyster] is a headless creature. 

2. Having no chief or leader, b. Subject to no 
ecclesiastical head. (Cf. Acephali 2.) 

c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 6617 A lond hedles 
in tyme of nede. 1529 More Com/, agst. Trib. 111. Wks. 
1 260/1 Now to this great glory can ther no man come 
hedlesse. Our head is Christ. 1565 T. Stapleton Forir. 
Faith 93 b, Headles heretikes bicause they were vnder no 
bishops. 1598 Barret Theor. Warres 11. 1. 28 Not to send 
them out like headlesse men. a 16^7 Sir R. Filmer Pa- 
ir iarc ha ii. § 17 (Rtldg.) 41 It will he in the hands of the 
headless multitude. 1855 Milman Lat. Chr. xm. ix. (L.) t 
He. .would . . appeal to Christendom against the decrees of 
a headless council. 

3. Wanting in brains or intellect ; brainless. 
1526 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 225 That the kyng of 

heuen wolde marry his onely et email sone to a hedles 
woman. 1549 Cheke Hurt Sedit. (1641) 22 Neither., 
touched of headlesse Captaines, nor holden of brainlesse 
Rebels. 1884 Pall Mall G. 12 Sept. 4/2 A landowner, 
perfectly heartless and headless. 

b. Of things, actions, etc. : Senseless, stupid. 

1586 J. Hooker Girald. Irel. in Hotinsked 11. 86/1 Their 
bare words or headlesse saiengs. a 1619 Fotherbv A theom. 
1. ix. §2 (1622) 62 Headlesse Old-wiues Tales. 1701 J. Law 
Counc. Trade Introd. (1751) 12 The main hazard . . will be, 
of a rash, raw, giddy ana headless direction. 

Hence Hea dlessness, headless condition. 

1876 L. Tollemache in Fortn. Rev. Jan. 112 This singular 
example of sanitary headlessness. 

Hea dlet. Obs. or dial. [f. Head sb. + -let.] 
A little or miniature head. 

1577 Harrison England \\\. viii. (1878) 11. 55 The heads [of 
the crocus] are said to child, thai is, to yeeld out of some 
parts of them diuerse other headlets. 1847-78 Halliwell, 
Headtets, buds of plants. West. 

Hea'd-line. 

1. Naitl. a. One of the ropes that make a sail 
fast to the yard. b. See quot. 1794. 

1626 Capt. Smith Accid. Yng. Seamen 15 Diuerse other 
small cordage, as head lines. 1627 — Seaman's Grant, v. 22 
Head lines, are the ropes that make all the sailes fast to 
the yard. 1794 Rigging «$• Seamanship I. 169 Head-tine, is 
the line sewed along the upper edge of flags to strengthen 
them. 

2. Printing, fa. See quot 1 676. fb. See quot. 
1823. c. The line at the top of a page in which 
the running title, pagination, etc., are given ; a 
title or sub-title in a book, newspaper, etc. 

, 1676 Moxon Print Lett. 6 The Head-line is the upper line 
I that bounds the Short Letter. 1823 Crabr Technol. Diet. 
s. v. Head, Head-line, the line which is drawn across the 
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top or head of a page. 1824 J. Johnson TyPogr. 1 1, vi. 133 
Head-lines are generally set in small capitals of the same 
fount, or in Italics. 1815 Hansabo Tyfogr. 411 Having . . 
placed the head-line at the top, and signature or direction 
line at bottom. 1890 Dilke ProbL Greater Brit. I. 78 The 
amazing headlines which are so conspicuous a feature in 
the leading journals of New York. 

3- A line or rope attached to the head of an ani- 
mal, as a bullock (Cent. Vict.). 

Hence Hea-d-line v. trans. , to furnish with a 
head-line ; Hea'd-liner, one who writes head-lines. 

1891 Pttttch 25 Apr. 196/2 A daily newspaper gave a head- 
lined account of the speech. 1891 Pall Mall G. 27 Oct. 2/2 
The Times is becoming quite smart as a * head-liner '. 189a 
Columbus (Ohio) Disp. 2 Aug., The headliner of the Journal. 
1897 Literary Guide 1 July 199/1 The hook is head-lined 
with the announcement that [etc.], 

t Hea'dling, sb. Obs. Forms: I h6afod-, 
•ud-, 3 heuedling. [f. Head sb. + -linq 1 : cf. 
Darling.] In OE., Equal, fellow, mate ; in quot. 1 
1275, Chieftain : cf. Ger. kauptling. 

c 950 Limlisf. Gosp. Matt. xxiv. 49 Gif . . yfle Srael . . ongann j 
slae heafudlinges his. c 1275 Lay. 9986 Hadden hii anne 
heuedling [c 1205 to here-to^e]. 

t Hea'dling, adv. (a.) Obs. [f. Head sb. + 
-lino - : cf. OE. bxcling.] 

A. adv. 1. With the head foremost ; headlong. 
13.. A". Alls. 2261 Heore hors hedlyng mette. 1382 

Wycuf Matt. t viii. 32 Al the droue wente heedlynge {1526 
Tindale hedlinge] in to the see. c 1410 Sir Cleges 354, 
J schall. . put the out hedlynge. 154a Cranmer Bible Pref., 
To tumble a man heedlinge downe tne hylL 

2. Without thought or regard ; precipitately. 

1421-2 Hoccleve Dialog 647 Thou wilt nat haaste, I trowe, 
Vn-to thy penne and ther-with wirke heedlynge. 1326 
Pilgr. Perf.(W. de W. 1531) 51 To renne hedlynge ., vpon 
all leopardyes. 1603 Knolles Hist. Turks (1621) 170 The 
rest of his discomfited armie flying headling back againe 
to Constantinople. 

B. adj. Precipitate. 

c 15x0 Barclay Mirr. Gd. Manners (imo) By, In sen. 
tence remise is lesser iniury, Then in headling sentence pro- 
nounced haste ly. 

tHea'dlings, adv. Obs. Also 4-6 -es, -is. 
[f. prec. with adverbial genitive -es : see -lings.] 

1. «= Headling 1. 

c 1400 Destr. Troy 7485 [He] hurlit hym doun hedlynges. 
"S3S Coveroale 2 Kings ix. 33 Cast her downe headlinges. 
iS5o — Spir. Perle vi. (1588) 66 In a slippery and sliding 
place he might fall headlings ouer & ouer. 

2. = Headling 2. 

c 1380 Wyclip Sel. IVks. III. 150 pei gon hedlingisto helle. 
1558 Bp. Watson Sev. Sacram. xx. 127 Whether so euer the 
flesbe and the deuyll leadeth hym, thyther he runneth head- 
lynges. 1596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. 1. 118 
Mony walde be drawne heidlings into the deip swallie of al 
abhominahle vice. 

Headlong (he'dl^rj), adv. and a. Also 5-6 hed- 
long. [Alteration of the earlier Headling, by 
erroneous assimilation to -long : cf. sidelong.'] 

A. adv. 1. Head foremost, in falling or plung- 
ing ; head downmost. 

1482 Monk of Evesham xli, (Arb.) 85 Oftyn times he fylle 
down hedlong, 1548 Uoall, etc. Erasm. Par. Matt. iv. 32 
To cast a man hedlong into the ryver. 1594 Blunoevil 
Exerc. ill. 1. xxiv. (ed. 7) 330 Capricornus . . riseth right up, 
and goeth downe headlong. 1658 J. Jones Ovid's Ibis 36 
Achasus whom his subjects took And hang'd him headlong 
in the golden hrook. 1725 Pope Odyss. vm. 556 To plunge 
it headlong in the whelming wave. 1887 Bowen Virg. \ 
ASneid v. 176 Headlong into the waters the laggard helms- 
man he threw. 

fig. 160a T. FiTZHERBEaT Apol. 28 a, He casts him selfe 
headlong to hel. 1652 Cotterell Cassandra 111. (1676) 34 
He plunged himself headlong into his grief. 

2. Head foremost, as in rushing forward ; with 
ungovemed speed ; with blind impetuosity. 

1576 Gascoigne Philotnene fArb.) 117 1 he harbrainde colte 
Which headlong runnes and for no bridle bydes. 1697 Dry- 
den Virg. Georg. 111. 140 He hears his Rider headlong on 
the Foe. 1719 Vounc Revenge 1. i, Darting headlong to 
thy arms, I left The promis'd fight. 1884 Chr. World 
11 Sept. 678/4 A train ran off the line, and went headlong 
into a morass. 

D - fig* With unrestrained course ; without regard 
to where one is going ; precipitately. 

153° Tindale Answ. More 1. xxix,They..runne headlong 
vnto al mischief. 1665 Manley Grotius* Low C. IVarres 
129 This cast the Duke head-long upon Counsels, dangerous, 
and full of d . peration. 1721 Bfhkeley Prev. Ruin Gt. 
Brit. Wks. 1871 III. 205 To see their country run headlong 
into all those luxurious follies. 1873 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) 
V. 362 He among us who would be divine . . should not rush 
headlong into pleasures. 

B. adj. 1. Of heights, etc. : Such as one might 
fall headlong from ; precipitous. Now rare, 

c iSS° Cheke Matt. viii. 32 Bi an hedlong place in to y° 
see, 1692 E. Walker Epictetns 1 Mor. (1737) lx, You 
tumble down a headlong Precipice. 1816 Byron Ch. liar. 
111. xli, Like a tower upon a headlong rock. 1854 Haw- 
thorne Eng. Note-bks. (1879) I. 890 Such a headlong hill. 

2. Plunging downwards head foremost, as when 
one falls or dives : a. of actions. 

£1586 C'tess Pembroke Ps. lxxiii. v, They fell with 
headlong fall. 1608- 11 Bp. Hall Medit. Q rows 1. § 60 The 
descent. .[isj easie and headlong. 1856 Mrs. Browning 
Aur. Leigh 1. 617 Headlong leaps of waters. 1897 Mary 
Kingsley IV. Africa 612 Taking a headlong dive into the 
deep Atlantic. 

D. poet, of a person, etc. 

1663 Butler Hud. 1. ii. 870 The Friendly Rug preserv'd 
the ground, And headlong Knight from bruise or wound. 



1855 Longf. Hiaw. viii. 124 Down . . Plunged the headlong 
Hiawatha, 
c. Hanging head downmost. rare. 
1710 Pope Windsor For. 210 Oft in her glass the musing 
shepherd spies The headlong mountains and the downward 
skies. 

3. Rushing forward impetuously; wildly impe- 
tuous. Of actions or agents. 

1590 Spenser F. Q. il xi. 18 Nor bounds nor banks his 
headlong ruine may sustayne. 1613 J. Dennis Seer. Angl. 

I. in Arb. Garner I. 158 The rivers making way . . With 
headlong course into the sea profound. 1715-20 Pope Iliad 
xh. 120 The moving legions speed their headlong way. 
1718 Freethinker No. 88 p 4 At her Call, he plunged into 
the headlong Stream. 1849 Macau lay Hist. Eng. I. 122 
They saw a brigade of their countrymen, .drive before itin 
headlong rout the finest infantry of Spain. Ibid. 540 Wild 
mountain passes, .torn by headlong torrents. 

4. fig. Characterized by nnrestrainable or un- 
governcd haste; precipitate, madly impetuous; 
rash, reckless. Of persons, their actions, etc. 

1566 T. Stapleton Ret. Untr. Jewel iv. 58 Of most high 
wickednes or of hedlonge arrogancie. 1586 J. Hooker 
Giraltt. Iret. in Holinshed II. 89/2 The lord Thomas being 

?outhfull, rash, and headlong. 1640 Yorke Union Hon. 29 
'he headlong crew of London favour the rebclles. 1791 
Cowper Odyss. 11. 322 Injurious Mentor 1 headlong orator 1 
1810 Scott Lady of L. 1. xxi, The sparkling glance . . Of 
hasty love, or headlong ire. 1884 Ma nch. Exam. 7 Oct. 5/1 
Rash and headlong leaders. 

Hence + Hea'dlongrwise adv. f in a headlong way, 
precipitately. Obs. 

1600 Holland Livy 29 Should still run on end, and head- 
longwise fall unto such base varlets. 

t Hea*dlong, v. Obs. [f. prec] 

1. trans. To cast headlong ; to precipitate. 

c 1586 C'tess Pembroke Ps. lxii. ii, To headlong him 
their thoughtes devise. 162a H. Sydenham Serin. Sol. Occ. 

II. (1637) 170 That place from which he was headlonged. 
la 1655 T. Adams Wks. (186*1-2) III. 03 (D.) Our own sinful 
ignorance that headlongs us to confusion. 

2. intr. To proceed in a headlong fashion. 

1654 Tbapp Comm. Esther \'\. 14 [They! hurried and head- 
longed in a turbulent manner. 

t Headlongly, adv. Obs. [f. Hi adlong a. 
+ -ly 2 .] In headlong manner ; = Headlong adv. 

1610 R. Abbot Old Way 29 Warning vs . . to doe nothing 
headlongly and rashly, a 1612 Donne BtaOavaro* (1644) 94 
In France the Lawes abound against Duells, to which they 
are headlongly apt. 1653 Consid. Dissolv. Crt. Chancery 
16 They were not hurried, or headlongly driven on. 

Hea'dlongneSS. rare, [see -NESS.] Headlong 
quality or speed ; precipitateness, rashness. 

1380 Apol. Pr. Orange in Phenix (1721) 1. 517 By the Head- 
longness or Hastiness of some. 1865 Pali Mall G. 23 Dec. , 
It. .saves him from any dangerous headlongness of impulse. 

Hea dlongs, adv. Obs. exc. dial. [An altera- 
tion of the earlier Headlings.] = Headlong adv* 

[c 1400 Destr. Trov 10980 [MS. i6thc. ; cf. Headlings i] 
He hurlit down hedlonges to the hard erthe.] 1546 Bale 
Eng. Votaries 1. (1560) 21 She should haue bene brought 
into a high mountaine & there throne down headlonges. 
1551 Robinson tr. Morels Utop. 1. (1805) 101 To rome hed- 
longes the contrary wave. 1558 Bp. Watson Sev. Sacram. 
xxvi. 166 To runne hedlonges without bridle, from one crime 
to another. 1839 Geo. Eliot A . Bede vi. 135 That's the road 
you'd all like to go, headlongs to ruin. 

f Hea'dly, a. Obs. Also 1 h€afodlic, 4 haued- 
liche, hedly. [f. Head sb. + *ly I.] Chief, prin- 
cipal ; capital ; (of sins) deadly. 

971 Blickl. Horn. 37 past we us healdan . . wij> pa heafodlican 
leahtras. 1340 Ayettb. 15W zeuen hauedliche zennes. 1 1380 
Wyclip SeZ Wks. III. 102 pis weddyng^ is broken by iche 
hedly synne. [1599 Shaks. Hen. V t in, lii. 32 The filthy and 
contagious Clouds Of headly Murther, Spoyle, and Villany. 
Fols. 2, 3, 4 heady.] 

t Headly, adv. Obs. Also 4 heedli. [f Head 
sb. •+■ -ly 2.J In a heady manner ; impetuously ; 
precipitately ; headily. 

1388 Wyclif Judg. v. 22 The strongesteof enemy es fledden 
with bire, and felden heedli. 1477 Nobton Ord.Alch. iv. in 
Ashin. (1652) 45 Headly they proceed as men well nigh madd. 

Head-man, headman, head man. Forms: 

see Head sb. [OE. hiafodman : cf. MHG. houbel- 
man, liouptman, Ger. hauptmann, ON. h'ofufts- \ 
tnaffr, Sw. hufvudman. See Head sb. 63.] 

1. Chief man, chief, leader. In various contextual 
applications. 

c 1000 jElfbic Voc. in Wr.-Wfilcker 155/20 Primas, 
heafodman, uel fcegn. « 1123 O. E. Chron. an. 1101 pa 
wurdon ba heafodmen wijSerraeden tojeanes bam cynge. 
£1175 Lamb. Horn. 123 5if ha hefdmen of bissere worlde 
hefden icnawen crist. fiaoo Ormik 297 Aloysaes wass 
hafedd mann Off Issrasle beode. a 1400-50 A. lexander 
441 To be halden heuydman of all be hale werdc 1548 
Uoall, etc. Erasm. Par. John vii. 50 An headman, & a 
doctor of the lawe. 1609 Skene Reg. Maj. 164 All Lords, 
and heidmen of all parts of this Realme. 1791 W. Bartram 
Carolina 489 The head men, or chiefs of the whole nation, 
were convened, a 1823 Forby Voc. E. Anglia t Head-man^ 
the chief hind on a farm. 1844 H. H. Wilson Brit. India 
I. 407 The landholders and head-men of the villages. 1873 
Act \6 $ 37 Vict. c. 88 § 2 The term ' foreign state ' includes 
any foreign nation . . sovereign, prince, chief, or headman. 

f2. - Headsman 2. Obs. rare. 

1673 [R. Leigh] Transp. Reh. 69 Probationer for the 
headmans office. 1816 Byron Parisina xy, The headman , 
[some edd. headsman]. . Feels if the axe be sharp and true. 

Hea d-mark. Sc. [f. Head sb. + Mark sb.] 
1. The peculiarity of head, face, and features, I 
which distinguishes each individual of a species ; | 



said primarily of sheep, and opposed to any 
artificial mark as of a brand or ( buist '. Hence to 
know by head-mark : to know by personal appear- 
ance, recognize by face. 

1727 P. Walker Remark. Passages 169 (Jam.) K. James 
VI.. knowing them all by head-mark. 1805 Forsyth 
Beauties Scotl. II. 180 An intelligent shepherd knows all 
his sheep from personal acquaintance, called head-mark, 
and can swear to the identity of a sheep as he could to that 
of a fellow-servant. 1816 Scott Antiq. xl.note, He knew 
every book, as a shepherd does the individuals of his flock, 
by what is called head-mark. 1888 Bryce Atuer. Cammw. 
II. lx. 426 In cities where people do not know their neigh, 
bours by head mark. 

2. A headland marking the limits of fields. 

1820 D. Turner Normandy II. 101 Not a fence to be seen ; 
nor do there even appear to be any balks or head-marks. 

Head Master, head-ma'ster. The prin- 
cipal master of a school, having assistant masters 
under him. 

1576 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 357 The head maister of the 
schole lystencth. 1636 Blount Glossogr., Gymnasiarch, the 
head Master of the place where Champions did exercise, also 
the head Master of a School. 1791 Boswell Johnson 2gApr. 
an. 1778, We were all as quiet as a school upon the entrance 
of the head-master. 1829 Lytton Devereux 1. iii, The 
head-master publicly complimented him. 

Hence Head-ma*sterdom (nonce-wd.) t the world 
or sphere of Head Masters. Head-ma'stership, 
the position or office of Head Master. 

1827 Arnold Let. 21 Oct. in Stanley Life % Corr. \\. 
(1890) 48 Wishing to procure for me the head-mastership at 
Rugby. 1892 Pall Mall G. 21 Jan. 2/2 The successful 
removal of "Uppingham to Borth by Mr. Thring was always 
regarded as one of the greatest triumphs in the annals of 
headmasterdom. 

Head Mistress, he a:d-mr stress. The 

principal mistress of a school, having assistant 
mistresses under her. 

1872 (May) Prospectus School Women's Educ. Union, 
The School will be^ under the general superintendence of 
a qualified Head Mistress, who will have the same powers 
and duties as the Head Master of a Public School. 1881 
Macm. Mag. XL1V. 483 The attendant soon brought 
the head-mistress. 

Hence Head-mistress-ship, the position or 
office of Head Mistress, 

Hea'd-money. Money paid for or by each 
person or head. 

1. A fee, tax, etc. paid per head ; a poll tax ; a 
capitation fee. 

1530 Palsgb. 230/1 Heed money, truaige. a. 1618 Raleigh 
Rem. (1644) roi He used David's Law of Capitation or 
Head-money, and had of every Duke ten marks, a 1716 
Potitia United Prov. in Somers Tracts (18 10) III. 632 All 
the people of the land.. pay yearly for head money.. x d . 
x 794 J* Gifpobo Louis XVI. 119 An ancient custom.. by 
which a kind of poll-tax was levied upon the subjects of 
either oat ion in the other, called, in England, head-money ; 
in France, argent du chef. 1819 Rbes Cyct. s.v. Head, 
Capitation, .called also poll and head-money. 

2. A sum paid for each prisoner taken at sea, for 
each slave recovered, or for each person brought 
in certain circumstances. 

1 7 13 Lond. Gaz. No. 5099/3 Her Majesty's Bounty for the 
Head-Money of the Prisoners taken in the . . St. Francis. 
1868 Every Boy's Ann. (Rtldg.) 219 The freed Africans 
were made over to the civil authorities, and the ship's com- 
pany, .received the head money allowed by government. 
1893 W. T. Wawn 5". Sea Islanders 67 A small sum per 
head for all recruits [Polynesian labourers] brought to 
Queensland .. The practice of paying 'head-money' was 
stopped 10th March, 1884. 

f 3. Payment for redemption from death. Obs. 

a 1533 Ld. Bebnebs Huon xhi. 142 To pay me for a know- 
lege euery yere .iiii. drams of gold for thy hed money. 

Hea dmost, a. [f. Head sb. + -most.] 

1. Most forward or advanced in order or progres- 
sion, a. Said esp. of the foremost ship of a line. 

1628 Digby Voy. Medit. 36 My sattia (that was headmost 
hy much) kept sight of her all night. 1737 A. Hamil- 
ton New Acc. E. Itui. II. 1. 226, I kept in the headmo.st 
Jonk, and a good Officer in the sternmost. 1797 Nelson in 
A. Duncan Life (1806) 40 The Excellent was encaged with 
the headmost, and . . leewardmost of the Spanish division. 
1850 Scoresby Whaleman's Adv. v. U859) 72 Each striving 
to be headmost in the chase. 

b. Foremost of any advancing series. 

1676 Mabvell Mr. Smirke 62 [65] They . . would joyn, 
and at least be the Headmost in the Persecution of iheir 
own former Party. 18 10 Scott Lady of L. 1. ii, Then, as 
the headmost foes appeared. 1856 Mas. Stowe Drtd 1 1 . xxi. 
216 They saw the headmost squirrel walk into Dred's hand. 

2. Topmost. Chiefly dial. 

1798 H. Toobe Purley (1829) 1. i. ix. 423 Where you may 
use indifferently , . Topmost, upmost or Headmost. Mod. 
Sc. Gang up the glen to the heidmost house. 

tHea'd-mould 1 . Obs. [f. Mould skull.] The 
sknll. Only in Head-mottld-shot : see quot. 17 19. 
So Head-mould-shottenness : see quot. 1 684, 

1684 tr. Bonet's Merc. Cotupit. ix. 321 Seiriasis, or, An 
Inflammation of the Brain, and of its Membranes, attended 
with a Hollowness of the Mold of the Head.. It may be 
called Head-mold-shottenness most properly. 1719 Quincy 
Phys. Diet., Head~Mould~sJwt, is when the Sutures of the 
Skull, generally the Coronal, ride ; that is, have their Edges 
shoot over one another. 1781 Gentl. Mag. LI. 633 {Lond. 
Bills of Mortality) Headmouldshot, Horseshoehead, and 
Water in the Head. .20. 

Head-mould -moulding. Arch. A variant 
of Hood-mould, -inu, given in some mod. Diets. 



HEAD-NOTE. 

1875 Knight Diet. Meek., Head-molding. 1889 Cent. 
Put., Head-mold, -molding. 

Head-note. 

1. Law. A summary prefixed to the report of a 
decided case, stating the principle of the decision, 
with, latterly, an outline of the facts. 

1855 Sir R. B. Chowder Comm. Bench Rep. XVI. 491 The 
head note or the side or marginal note of a report, is a thing 
upon which much skill and exercise of thought is required. 
1885 Law Rep. 14 Q. Bench Div. 812 The facts . . may be 
gathered from the above head-note. 

2. Mus. A note produced in the second or third 
register of the voice : cf. Head- voice. 

1869 in Eng. Meek. IX. No. 220. 259 The result will he 
the emission of a firm, clear, sharp head note. 1889 Grove\s 
Diet. Mus. IV. 322 The peculiarity of the female voice is 
the possession of a large raoge of fine head-notes in the 
place of the male falsetto. 

+ Hea*d-pan. Obs. [OE. hfafodpanne, f. hiafod 
Head + panne Pan.] Skull, hrain-pan. 

fiooo Ags. GcsP. Matt, xxvii. 33 On pa stowe be ys 
fcenemned golgotha, baet is, heafod-pannan stow [Lindisf. 
G. beafudponnes stowa]. c 1000 Sax. Leechd. I. 370 Hundcs 
heafodpanoe fcecnucad. 13.. Sir Bettes (A.) 2876 A karf 
ato his heued pan. 

Hea d-penny. Obs. exc. Hist. 

1. A poll tax or capitation fee. Cf. Head-money. 
c 1200 Ormin 3293 He sholtdebaer forrbimm Hiss haefedd- 

f>eninng reccnenn. 1444 Act 23 Hen. VI, c. 7 La somme de 
x li. & pluis, appeller hede peniez. c 1460 Towneley Myst. 
(Surtees) 70 Byd ych man com to you holly, And hryng to 
you a heede penny. 1624 Capt. Smith Virginia iv. 167 
A Penny vpon euery Poll, called a head-penny. 

2. A personal or individual ecclesiastical payment 
or offering. 

155a Crowley Inform. $ Petit. 11 b, .1. d. to the curate, 
which he called an heade penye, and .vi. d. to .ii. clarkes. 
1635 Pagitt Ckristianogr. 182 First-fruits, Redemption of 
the first-bome, head-pence, and such like, were hy his Laws 
reserved to the use and benefit of the priests. 

Hea'd-piece. The piece that covers or forms 
the head. 

1. A piece of armour for the head, a helmet. 
1535 LATiMEa Serin., Insurrect. North (1844)31 Take also 

the helmet or head-piece of health, a 16*7 Havwahd 
Edw. VI (1630) 37 He finding the Earle . . without his helmet 
.. tooke of his owne headpeece and put it on the Earles head. 
1697 Dryden sEncid vn. (1886) 176 The shining headpiece 
and the shield. 1843 Macaulav Lays Anc. Romcy Lake Re- 
gillus xxviii, Mamilius smote Herminius Through head- 
piece and through head. 1874 Boutell Arms $ Arm. 106 
The head-pieces of these warriors. 

2. Any covering for the head ; a cap. 

1552 Inv. Ck. Goods Surrey (1869) 00 Vj amyses or hed 
peases. 1605 Shaks. Lear 111. ii. 26 He that has a house to 
put 's head in, has a good Head-peece. 1824 Miss FEaaiEa 
Inker, xvii, His ordinary head-piece, a striped woollen 
nightcap. 1824 Miss MiTFoao Village Ser. 1. (1863) 213 
A fine plain clear-starched caul . . was plaited on a Scotch 
gauze head-piece. 

3. The head, skull, cranium, arch, 

>S79 Spenser Sheph. Cal. May 241 In his head peace he 
felt a sore payne. 1627 F. E. Hist. Edw. II (1680) 89 One 
and the self-same Hood doth fit the head-piece of divers 
Actors, 1836-8 B. D. Walsh Aristopk., Acharnians 11. ii, 
I will speak, sir, with my head-piece On a hutcher's chop- 
ping-block. 

D. The figure-head of a ship. 

1807-8 Syd. Smith Plymlcy's Lctt.Wks. 1859 H. 136/1 
A wooden image of Lord Mulgrave, going down to Chatham, 
as a head-piece for the Spanker gun-vessel. 

4. The head, as seat of the intellect ; brain. 
1588 Fkaunce Laiviers Log. 1. i. 2 Not lurking in the 

obscure head-pieces of one or two loytering Fryers. 1613 
Crt. $ Times Jos. I (1849) I. 262 The hurt.. which was 
feared had somewhat crazed his headpiece. 1741 Richard- 
son Pamela (1824) 1. 79 You have an excellent head-piece 
for your years. C1817 Hogg Tales <y Sk. V. 231 An easy, 
good-natured, and gentlemanly being, .with no great head- 
piece. 1890 Bold he wood Col. Reformer (1891) 402 With 
a real good headpiece too, though there 's not much hook- 
learning in it. 

b. A man possessed of brains ; a man of intellect. 
1656 Burton's Diary (1828) I. 309 Of all the head-pieces 
that were there, he was thought to give the strongest 
reasons. 1720 Gav Poems (1745) I. 226 Is not this Steward 
of mine a pure ingenious fellow now a rare head-piece? 
1803 Chalmers Let. in Life (1851) 1. 47s Exhibiting yourself 
..as a great philosopher, a wonderful head-piece. 

5. + a. The protective covering of the forehead 
of a harded horse (obs.). b. A halter, a headstall. 

1530 Palsgr. 230/1 Head pece of harnesse, armct, cha- 
frayn. i6n Cotgr., Chan/rain de Cheval cTarmes, the 
front-stall, head-peece, or forhead-piece, of a barhed horse. 
163* Sherwood, The head-peece of a bridle. 1678 Little- 
ton Lat. Diet, s.v., The head-piece of a bridle, capistrum. 
1844 Alb. Smith Adv. Mr. Ledbury (1856) I. iii. 20 Horses 
[with] head-pieces and bearing-reins. 

6. The top piece or part of various things. 

a. The lintel of a door or window, b. The head-board of 
a bed. C. The upper part of a section of a made mast, 
d. The top part of a yoke for attaching cattle. 

1611 Cotgr., Linteau, the lintell or headpeece ouer a 
doore. _ 1726 Leoni A Ibertis A rekit. 1 1 . 46/1 The Windows 
. . Their head-piece may be upon a line with the top of the 
Columns. 1794 Rigging $ Seamanship I. 27 The heel-piece 
. .coaks on to the heel of the lower tree, and the head-piece 
to the upper tree. 1807 Vancouver Agric. Devon (1813) 473 
A button or knoh at each end . . put into the circular holes 
of the flat head-piece [of a yoke]. 

7. Printing. A decorative engraving placed at 
the top of the first page of a volume and at the 
beginning of books, chapters, etc. 
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1 718 Freethinker No. 70 r 1, I am at a Loss for a Head- 
Piece to my Paper; to speak in the Printer's Language. 
1762-71 H. Walpole Vertue's A need. Paint. (1786) 1. 156 
This and several head-pieces in the same hook were designed 
by Holbein. 1866 Brande & Cox Diet. Sc., Lit. etc. II. 
101 Headpieces have been revived of late years ; they are 
mostly copied from old works. 

t Hea'd-place. Obs. 

1. The residence occupied by the owner of a pro- 
perty containing several messuages; the capital 
messuage. 

1463 Bury Wills (Camden) 20, I will y* my newe hous .. 
he desevend and partyd froom the hefd^ place. Ibid. 21 The 
seid hefd place or whoo that ocupyeth it, to paye the hool 
rente. 

2. A head or chief division of a subject. 

1559 Bp. Scot in Strype Ann. Ref. I. App. vii. 15 For the 
better understandinge of the same [reasonsl, I will brynge 
them unto three head-places. 

Head-plate. 

fl. Coach-building\ see quot. 1794. Obs. 

1794 W. Felton Carriages (1801) I. 171 Head Plates .. 
are ornaments made to fix on the upper quarters of a coach 
or chariot, and on the flats of a chaise head. Ibid. 
172 Fig. 21, a fashionnhle bead-rim head-plate for a crest to 
go in, 1809 Snorting Mag. XXXI II. 276 The crests, in 
raised silver, wilt be placed in a garter in the head-plates. 

2. Artillery. ( The plate which covers the breast 
of the cheeks of a gun-carriage ' (Knight Diet. 
Mech. 1875). 

3. Saddlery, ' The plate strengthening the point 
or cantle of a saddle-tree ' {Ibid.). 

1874 in Tolhauseh Technol. Diet. 

4. Entom. The chitinous upper surface of the 
head of a caterpillar or other larva. 

1836 Shuckard Man. Entomol. § 53. 37 Larvae with a 
distinct corneous head-plate. 

He a'd-quaTters , sb. pi. (Rarely sing, head- 
quarter.) [f. Head sb. 63.] 

1. Milit. The residence, permanent or temporary, 
of the commander-in-chief of an army ; the place 
whence a commander's orders are issued. 

1647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. vi. § 80 Edge-hill.. where the 
head-quarters of the earl was. 1660 Trial Regie. 158 The 
head-quarters of the Army were at Windsor. 1767 T. 
Hutchinson Hist. Mass. II. iii. 279 To repair to the bead 
quarters on the . . western frontiers. 1837 W. Irving Capt. 
Bonneville 1. 1 2 He . . was on his way to report himself at head- 
quarters, in the hopes of being reinstated in the service, 
b. The officers belonging to head-quarters. 

181a in A. H. Craufurd Craufnrd <fr Light Div. (1891) 218 
Lord Wellington and the whole of head-quarters moved in 
the mournfulprocession. 1893 Forbes-Mitchell Remitt. 
Gt. Mutiny 5 It turned out to be the Mauritius with head- 
quarters on hoard. 

C. ' The man of war, or transport, which carries 
thestaffof an expedition* (Smyth Sailor's Word-bk.), 

2. A chief or central place of residence, meeting, 
or business ; a centre of operations. 

1851 D. Jerrold St. Giles xix. 202 Whereupon the can- 
vassing party returned to their head-quarters, i860 Tyn- 
dall Glac. 1. xxiii. 161 The Mattmark hotel, which was to 
be my head-quarters for a few days. 1888 Burgon Lives 
12 Gd. Men 1. ii. 178 Sound guidance .. and a strong con- 
tinuous impulse from head-quarters. 

3. altrib., usually in form head-quarter. 

X879 Lubbock Addr. Pol. <$• Educ. \. 5 For recruiting 
expenses, headquarter expenses, or non-effective charges. 
1887 Rider Haggard Jess 194, I must drive round by the 
headquarter camp to explain about my going. 

Hea d-race. The race or flnme which brings 
water to a mill-wheel. Cf. tail-race. 

1846 Kane tr. Ruklman*s Turbines 12 Head race and 
tail race. 1873 Act 36 <$■ 37 Vict, c 71 $ 17 No person 
shall catch . . any salmon .. in the bead race or tail race of 
any mill. 

Head-rail l . 

1. One of the rails at the head of a ship. 

1823 in Crabb Technol. Diet. C1850 Rudim. Navig. 
(Weale) 123 Head-rails, those rails in the head which 
extend from the back of the figure to the cat-head and bow, 
and which are not only ornamental to the frame, hut useful 
to that part of the ship. 

2. The upper horizontal piece of a door-frame. 
1874 Tolhausen Technol. Diet., Head-rail, linteau en 

cloison. 1875 Knight Diet. Meek. 

Hea*d-rail 2 . Obs. exc. Hist. [OE. heafod- 
hnvgl (Sweet), f. hiafod head + hreetf garment, 
dress.] The kerchief or head-dress of women in 
Old English times. 

1834 Planche Brit. Costume t 35 The head-dress of all 
classes is a veil or long piece of linen or silk wrapped round 
the head and neck. .The Saxon name for it appears to have 
been haefodes negel (head-rail) or waefles. i860 Fair holt 
Costume Eng. (ed. 2) 43 The hood, coverchief, or head- 
rail (the latter heing the genuine Saxon name). 

Head-roll, fl. A phylactery. Obs. 

1583 Golding Calvin on Dent. xlvi. 275 Men must haue 
Gods lawe continually in their sight and make as it were a 
hcadrolt thereof. 

2. A roll or list of names of individuals. 

1864 Burton Scot Abr. I. iii. 114 Froissart gives a head- 
roll of those whose names he remembered. 1877 W. Bruce 
Comm. Rev. 306 Names which hold an honorable place in 
the annals and headrolls of the Church. 

t Hea'droom. Sc. Obs. - Headland 1 . 

1572 in Peebles Burgh Rec. (1872) 337 It is statute . . that 
the haill inhabitantis . . euery ane to big their awne heid- 
roome betuix the Tolbuth to Peblis brig, c 1575 Balfour's 
Practicks 439 All landis..ln Scotland's partis, has msrehis 
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thre ; Heid-roume, water, and monthis bord . . Heid-roume 
is to the hill direct, Fra the haugh callit in efTcct. 

Head-rope. 

f 1. One of the stays of a mast. Obs. 

?rti400 MortcArtk. 3668 Thane was hede-rapys hewene 
bat helde vpe be mastes. c 1475 Pict. Voe. in Wr.-Wulcker 
805/5 H* c atitemnis, a hedrope. 

2. 1 That part of the holt-rope which terminates 
any sail on the upper edge, and to which it is ac- 
cordingly sewed. Also, the small rope to which 
a flag is fastened, to hoist it to the mast-head, or 
head of the ensign staff * (Smyth Sailors Word-bk.). 

1627 Capt. Smith Seaman's Gram. v. 22 The Robhinsare 
little lines reeued into the eyelet holes of the saile vnderthe 
head ropes. 1762-9 Falconer Shipwr. 11. 207 To each 
yard-arm the bead-rope they extend. 1861 Chambers 
Encycl. II. 205 A head-rope along the top edge. 

3. A rope along the top of a fishing-net. 

1883 Casselts Nat. Hist. V. 94 The floating barrel fixed 
to the head-rope of a pilchard-net. 

4. A rope for leading a horse, or for tying him up. 
1854 H. H. Wilson tr. Rig-veda II. 115 The halter and 

the Tieel-ropes of the fleet courser, and the head-ropes. 

+ Hea*d-roping. Obs, « Head-rope 3. 

1615 E. S. Britains Buss in Arh. Gamer III. 630 Round 
ahout the bead and two sides of each net, but not at the 
bottom, must be set a small cord, about the bigness of a bow- 
string, which is called [the] Head-roping or Nostelling. 

Head-sail. Naut. A general name for any of 
the sails belonging to the foremast and bowsprit. 

1627 Capt. Smith Seaman 1 s Gram. vii. 32 All head Sailes, 
which are those belonging to the fore Mast and Boltspret, 
doe Jceepe the Ship from the wind, or to fall off. 1670 Nah- 
bo rough Jrnl. in Ace. Sev. Late Voy. 1. (1694) 21, 1 braced 
the Head-sails to the Mast. 1806 A. Duncan Nelson 123 
The enemy appeared in great confusion, being reduced to 
his head-sails. 1875 Bedford Sailors Pocket-bk. vi. (ed. 
2) 221 Her sails should be much reduced, a half-lowered 
foresail or other small head -sail being sufficient, 

Hea'd-sheet. 

+ 1. (?) A sheet put at the head of a bed. Obs. 

1423 in Rolls of Par It. IV. 228 Item, 1 Hedeshete de 
Reyns veilx, de 11 toelx. ^1460 J. Russell Bk. Nurture 
925 Bobe hedshete & pillow also. 1c 1475 Sqr. loweDegre 
843 Your headshete shall be of pery pyght» With dyamondes 
set and rubyes bryght. 

2. Naut. A sheet helonging to the head-satis. 

c i860 H. Stuart Seaman's Catech. 6 The mea . . to . . 
stand firmly on the head sheets. 

Headship (he-d/ip). [f. Head sb. + -ship.] 

The position or office of head, chief, principal, or 
supreme governor ; chiefship, leadership ; the first 
place or position ; supremacy, primacy. 

1582 Bentlev Mon. Matroncs 111. 272 Knocke Sisera of 
Roome in the temples of his usurped headship. x6s4Gataker 
Disc. Apol. 54 Hedship of one of the principal Colledges. 
1660 R. Coke Power \ Subj. 73 Henry the Eighth, (who 
heing of all mortal men the most unfit for a Churcbman, 
ascribed to himself the Headship of the Church). 1736 Neal 
Hist. Purit. 111. 342 As to the Supremacyj he thinks such 
an Headship as the Kings of England claim.. is not to be 
justified. 1861 Hughes Tom Brown at Oxf xiv, The prize 
is the headship of the river. 1870 Rogers Hist. Gleanings 
Ser. 11. 113 The headship of a college is the best prize 
which the fellows of the society have to bestow. 1886 Rus- 
kih Przterita I. vii. 209 Keeping . . the headship of her 
class [in schooll. 

Hea*dsman. [f. head's, genitive of Head + 
Man : cf. draughtsman.'] 

1. A chief, leader, head man. Now rare. 

la 1400 MorteArtk. 281 Thei .. Hyngedeof beire heddys- 
mene by hundrethes at ones. 1536 Bellenoeh Cron. Scot. 
(1821) 11. 478 Mony othir nohlis and heidismen. 1602 2nd 
Pt. Return fr. Parnass. iv. iii. 1864 The worshipful! heads- 
men of the towne. 1890 Boldrewood Miner's Right xix. 
183 One boss or headsman. 

2. One who beheads ; an executioner. 

1601 Shaks. AIVs Well iv. iii. 342 Come headesman, off 
with his head. 1625 K. Long tr. Barclay's A rgenis 1. vi. 14 
Brought upon the scaffold to offer her tender necke to the 
Headsmans axe. 1814 Scott Ld. of Isles v. xxvi, The 
griesly headsman *s hy his side. 

3. The man in command of a whaling boat, who 
steers till the whale is struck, and then moves to the 
head of the boat. 

1839 T. Beale Sperm Whale xiii. 157 The crew of the 
boat, .consists of the headsman, boatsteerer and four hands 
..The headsman, .has the command of the boat. Ibid. 164 
The line is running through the groove at the head of the 
boat . . the headsman, cool and collected, pours water upon 
it as it passes. 1854 Chamb. Jrnl. 1. 53 We gain on one fine 
fellow, which our headsman is steering for. 

4. Mining. A labourer in a colliery who pushes 
coal from the workings to the tramway; a 'putter*. 

1841 Collieries Sf Coal Trade (ed. 2) 227 These (who push 
a tram singly) are called hewing putters or headsmen : the 
others are two to a tram, and are called headsmen and foals. 
1851 Gheenwell Coal-trade Terms Nortkumb. $ Durk. 30 
This little hoy is called a foal. He sometimes assists the 
headsman by pushing the tub beside him. 

Headspring. 

1. The fountain-head or main source of a stream. 
1430-40 Lvdg. Bochas 1. xii. (1544) 23 a, From one hed- 

spnng There ran out riuers and stremes of al cunning. 1586 
Holimshed Ckron. (1808) VI. iv. 40 The riuer of the Banne 
flowed from this head spring. 1691 T. H[ale1 Acc. Nev> 
Invent, p. Ixii, The great winding of the River . . and the 
low-lying of the Head-springs of it. 1876 BANcaorr Hist. 
U. S. III. iii. 54 The land was not less fertile to the very 
head-springs of the river. 

2. Jig. The chief source of anything ; the quarter 
I whence anything originates. 
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c 1450 in Pol. Ret. $ L. Poems (1S66) 47 Hede-spryngand 
welle of perfite continence ! 1577 tr. Bullinger % s Decades 
(1592) 630 As the Sunne is tbe headspring of the light and 
the heat : so is the Father the headspring of the Son. 1698 
Norms Prod. Disc. (1707) IV. 30 Faith being.. the Head- 
Spring of all that is good in ns. 1859 Mill Liberty ii. 46 
The two headsprings of ethical as of all other philosophy. 

Head-stall, headstall (he-d,st§I;, sb.*- [f. 
Head sb. + Stall, OE. steal! position, standing 
position, standing place, place, stall for horses, etc. 

Possibly applied first, as xnfinger-stall, to a closed place or 
case made to contain a part, and thence extended to the open 
casing of a head-stall.] 

+ 1. (?)Seequot. Obs. 

1404 Mann. <$- Househ. Exp. (Roxb.) 264 Item, for a hed- 
stalle for the tabcret, iiij. cL 

2, The part of a bridle or halter that fits round 
ihe head. 

1480 Wardr. Acc. Edw. IV (1830) 1531 x hedstalles and 
x hroderayns for x hobyes and palfreys. 159* Greene Art 
Conny Catch. M. 5 A Iitle white leather head-stal and rains. 
1684 Evelvn Diary 17 Dec, The reins and headstalls were 
of crimson silk. 1715-20 Pope Iliad vm. 676 And fix'd their 
headstalls to his chariot-side. 185a R. S. Surtees Sponge's 
sp. Tour vi, 25 The collar-shanks were neatly coiled under 
the headstalls. 

3. A bandage worn by ancient flute-players to 
prevent nndne distension of the cheeks in blowing. 

1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp., Head-Stall, among antient 
musicians. 1888 in Stainer & Bar sett Diet. Mus. T. 

Hence Head-stall v. nonce-wd. trans., to put a 
headstall on (a horse). 

1616 Sukfl. & Marxh. Country Fartne 92 You must first 
beat hjm from these faults, before you goe about to head- 
stall him. 

t Head-stall, sb. 2 Obs. A choir-stall for a chief 
official, having its back against the screen, i.e. 
facing east. 

c 1515 in Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) I. 483 Karving 
and loynyng for x hedstalles with their tabernacles of them. 

Hea-d-stick. 

1 1. An ancient piece of artillery. Obs* 
1549 Comfit. Scot. vi. / 1 Slangis, and half slangis, quartar 
slangis, hede stikkis, murdresarts. 

2. Naut. 'A short ronnd stick with a hole at 
each end, through which the head-rope of some 
triangular sails is thrust, before it is sewed on. Its 
use is to prevent the head of the sail from twisting ' 
(Smyth Sailor's Word-bk.). 

1794 Rigging 4- Seamanship I. 128 The hoist-rope is put 
through the holes in the head- stick. 

3. Printing. (See qnot) 

1841 Savage Diet. Print. 310 Head sticky pieces of furni- 
ture put at the head of pages when a form is imposed, to 
make the margin at the head of the page. 

Headstock. [f. Head sb. + Stock sb.] 

1. Name applied to the bearings or supports of 
revolving parts in various machines. 

a. The framing whiqji supports the gudgeons of a wheel 
or axle, b. That part of a lathe which carries the rnandrel 
or live stock, c. The framework in which the carriage of a 
spinning-mule runs, d. Tbe head which supports tbe 
cutters in a planing machine, e. {pi) Mining. A frame 
over a shaft, carrying the pulleys for the hoisting cables ; a 
gallows-frame, f. The stock of a bell. 

a. 1731 Beighton in Phil. Trans. XXXVII. 6 A quad- 
ruple Crank . . the Center . , is fixed in Brasses at each End 
in two Head-stocks, 

b. 18x2-16 J. Smith Panorama Sc. <$■ Art I. 55 An 
accommodation of a few inches is obtained by screwing H 
further through or out of the beadstock. 1863 Sir W. Fair- 
bairn Mills II. 9 A large headstock, carrying a hollow 
spindle through which is inserted a mandrill. 

C. 1851 L. D. B. GoflDON in Art Jrnl. Illuslr. Catal. 
p. vi**/* In some Mules the headstock is placed in advance 
of the roller-beam, towards the middle of its length. 1879 
CasselVs Techn. Educ. IV. 395/2 Seven to nine hundred 
spindles.. arranged, .upon the 'carriage .in one long row, 
which is interrupted at the middle, .by the * headstock '. 

d. 1863 Sir W. Fairbairn Mills II. 11 A headstock 
carrying two cutters, one for roughing, and the other for 
finishing. 

e. 1869 Eng. Mech. 19 Nov. 238/1 It . . was taking the 
chair and men . . over the headstocks. 1882 Pall Mall G. 
25 Jan. 8/2 The engineman . . failed to pull up in time to 
prevent the ascending empty cage from being wound over 
the headstocks. 

f. 1881 Standard 20 Dec. 2/1 In ordinary peals the bells 
are swung well upwards, and. .every headstock is provided 
with a stop, to prevent the bell accidentally turning over. 
1882 Ibid. 20 Mar. 2/4 The bell is secured to the headstock 
by iron straps passing through its canons and bolted above 
the stock. 

2. Sc. (See quots.) 

1834 H. Miller Scenes Leg. (1858) 420 Tbe schoolmaster 
would call on the boys to divide and choose for themselves 
' Head-stocks i.e., leaders, for the yearly cock-fight. 1854 
— Sch. <y Schm. iii. (1857) 50, I contributed in no degree to 
the success of the head-stock or leader. 

Hea dstone, head stone. 

1. {head stone) The chief stone in a foundation ; 
the cornerstone of a building. Also fig. 

I 53S Coverdale Ps. cxvii[i]. 22 The same stone which the 
buyiders refused, is become the heade stone in the corner 
[Wyclif the hed of the corner]. 1649 Milton Eikon. 1 His 
first foundation and as it were the head stone of his whole 
Structure. 1870 Rossetti Poems (1872) 37 Thou headstone 
of humanity, Groundstone of the great Mystery. 

2. (hea'dstone) An upright stone at the head of 
a grave ; a gravestone. 

17^75 Ash, Headstone . .a gravestone set up at the head with 
an inscription. 1787 Sederunt Managers Kirk Canongate 
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22 Feb. in Burns' Whs. (1856) II. 35 The said managers 
rant power and liberty to the said Robert Burns to erect a 
eadstone at the grave of the said Robert Fergusson. 1833 
Tennyson Poems 3 Come only, when the days are still. And 
at my headstone whisper low, And tell me if the woodbines 
blow. 1866 Geo. Eliot E. Holt i. 5 Tbe churchyards, with 
their grassy mounds and venerable headstones. 
+ Hea'dstoops, adv. Obs. In 5 hedstoupis, 
[f. Head sb. + -slottpes an advb. genitive, from root 
of ME. siottpen, OE. stupian, to Stoop ; lit. ' with 
the head falling'.] Head downmost; headlong. 

cxqooDestr. Troy 6638 Mony hurlit doun hedstoupis to 
be bard vrthe. Ibtd. 7434 Hedstoupis of his horse he hurlit 
to ground. 

Headstrong (he-dstr^rj), a. [f. Head sb. + 
Strong a. ; lit. strong of or in head.] 

1. Of persons: Determined to have one's own 
way or to pursue one's own course ; wilful, obsti- 
nate ; violently self-willed. 

i398TaEViSA Barth.De P. R. vi. xvi. (1495) 200 An euyl 
seruaunte and heedstronge settyth more byhymself than of 
his lorde. 1530 Palsgb. 315/1 Heedstrong, selfe wylled, 
effronti, estourdu 1590 Greene Never too late (1600) 15 
To tie a headstrong girle from loue, is to tie the Furies 
again in fetters. 1692 Bentlev Boyle Led. ix. 33s They 
were too stiff-Decked and headstrong. 17*0 Gav Poems 
(1745) 1. 172 The headstrong coursers tore the silver reins. 
1856 Emeason Eng. Traits, Char. Wks. (Bohn) II. 61 They 
are testy and headstrong through an excess of will and bias. 

2. Of things, actions, etc. : Characterized by or 
proceeding from wilfulness or obstinacy. 

1586 T. B. La Primaud. Fr.Acad. 1. To Rdr., That none 
through any headstrong conceit should be wedded to private 
opinions. 1676 Hale Contempt. 1. 317 Commonly our own 
choice is headstrong and foolish. 1796 H. Hunter tr. St. 
Pierre % s Stud. Nat. (1799) II. 25 Dangerous and headstrong 

Eassions. 1871 R. Ellis Catullus xv, 14 Should, .humour 
eadstrong Drive thee wilfully, .to such profaning. 
Hence Headstrongfly adv. 

a 1639 W. Whatelev Prototypes 1. xix. (1640) 224 He will 
head strongly like a madded beast runne on in his owne race. 

Hea'dstrongness. [f. Headstrong + -ness.] 
The quality or condition of being headstrong; 
wilfulness, obstinacy. 

1625 K. Long tr. Barclay's Argents v, iii. 339 The head- 
strongnesse of any bad men. 1741 Richardson Pamela 
(1824) I. xcviii. 483 A little sort of perverseness and head- 
strongness. 1867 R. Palmer Life P. -Hozvard 131 He 
followed out bis views with a headstrongness that wrought 
great troubles. 

Hea'dswoman. dial. [f. head's' genitive case : 
cf. Headsman sense 1.] A midwife. 

a 1825 in Forbv Voc. E. Anglia. 1857 in Dunglison. 

Head-tire (he*d|t3iei). Now arch, or dial. 
Attire for the head ; a head-dress. 

1560 Bible (Genev.) 1 Esdrasm. fi An head tyre of fine 
linnen. 1653 Holcroft Procopius 1. xiii. 20 The King . . took 
from him his Head-tire of gold and pearl, which tied up his 
hair. 1847 Mas. Sherwood Life xxhi. 378, I see this tyrant 
now, in her smart head-tire, seated in her elbow chair. 1855 
Robihson Whitby Gloss., Head-gear or Head-tyre, the 
head dress and its adornments. 1885 Bible (R. V.) Isa. iii. 
20 The headtires, and the ankle chains. 

Hea*d-voice. One of the higher registers of 
the voice in singing or speaking ; applied both to 
the second register (that immediately above the 
chest-voice) , and to the third register or falsetto. 

1849 Dickens Dav. Copp. xxxvi, He has a remarkable 
head-voice. 1880 B, Harte % Briggs'sLove Story ii, 
Come bere ! she cried in a small bead voice not unlike a 
bird's twitter. 1896 R. J. Lloyo Gen. of Vowels in Jrnl. 
Anat. <y Physiol. XXXI. 239 Here. . in singing up the scale, 
the 'chest* voice changes into the 'head * voice. 

Hea'd-ward, sb. Obs. exc. Hist. [OE. he'afod- 
weard: cf, ON. hpfutivprtfr body-guard.] The 
guarding or protection of the lord's head or life ; 
attendance as a guard upon the lord or king. 

triooo Red. Sing. Pers. in Tborpe Anc. Laws (1840) 
I. 432 Heafod-wearde healdan and hors-wearde. 1861 
Pearsoh Early $ Mid. Ages Eng. 206 note, He must, .do 
heed- ward and horse-ward, go post far and near, as he is 
told. 1883 Green Conq. Eng. 331 To keep 'head-ward* 
over the manor at nightfall, or horse-ward over its common 
field, .were tenures by which the villagers held their land. 

Headward (he'dwpid), adv. and a. Also 9 
-wards, [f. Head sb. + -ward.] 

f A. orig. in phrase To the headward, toward 
the head, in the direction of the head. b. Of a 
ship : In advance, ahead. Obs. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) III. 323 A bri^t swerd. .and 
be poynt dounward evene to his hevedward. 166a HoBaES 
7 Problems vi. Wks. 1845 VII. 44 The ship will gain the 
space DF to the headward. 1674 N. Fairfax Bulk <J- Selv, 
130 Why earthworms are limed so much to the headward. 

B. adv. Towards or in the direction of the 
head. 

1798 H, Tooke Purley (1829} I. ix. 423 Where you may 
use indifferently either Upward, Topward, or Headward. 
1862 M. B. Edwaros John «$■ 1 xxix. (1876) 221, I was 
thrown headwards from my seat. 1883 A. Maclean in 
Memorial Vol. 295 They are robust enough headward. 

C. adj. Being in the region or direction of the 
head. 

1667 T. Coxe in Phil. Trans. II. 452 The heart-ward part 
of the Vein . . and the head-ward part of it. 1894 Nation 
(N. V.) 13 Sept. 195/r Headward growth of branches. 

tHead-wark, -werk. Now dial. Also 6 
rarely -work. [OE. hiafodwxrc masc, ON. hefttd- \ 
z;^?*headache,f./^/?^head work; cf.verhfa 
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to ache, pain, 'virkir mik i hofuftit', it aches me 
in the head. OE. weorc neut., besides * work ', had 
the senses 'hardship, pain, grief'.] 

1. Pain in the head, headache. Cf. dial, belly ovarii . 
r 1000 Sax. Leechd. II. 18 WiS heafod warce xenim 

' rudan. c 1350 in Archzol. XXX. 350 All hys hedwerk 
I awey xal synke. c 1450 St. Cnthbert (Surtees) 2580 Alle 
hir hedewerk went away. 1483 Cath. Angl. 180/1 J>e 
Hedewarke. a 1510 Douglas King Hart 11. lvii, Heid- 
werk, Hoist, and Parlasy. 1549 Compl. Scot. vi. 37 Caterris, 
hede verkis, ande indegestione. 1629 Z. Bovd Balm Gilead 
59 (Jam.) A toothache, or an head-worke, as we say. 
attrib. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 232/2 Heedwarke sufferere. 

2. The Common Corn Poppy; —Headache 2. 
1863 PaiOR Plant-n,, Headache, or Head-warke, from the 

effect of its odour, the red field-poppy, Papaver Rhocas. 

Head water, head-water. 

1. Head waters : The streams from the 
sources of a river. 

[iS35 Cover dale Gen. ii. 10 A ryuer .. there deuyded it 
selfe in to foure heade waters.] 1802 R. Brookes' Gazetteer 
(ed. 12) s.v. Lexington, Lexington on the head waters of 
tbe Elkhorn river. 1862 D. Wilson Preh. Man I. viii. 271 
The bead-waters of the Mississippi. 1878 Huxlev Physiogr. 
4 The main stream splits up into a number of smaller 
streams, forming the * head-waters ' of the river. 
i attrib. 1895 Educ. Rev. Nov. 356 The whole river-system, 
its dismembered headwater streams excepted. 

2. Head-water-mark, a mark showing the * head * 
(cf. Head sb. 1 7) to he allowed above a weir, etc. 

1894^^/57-8 Vict. c. clxxxvii. § 75 [Theyl shall, .prevent 
the waters of the Thames being at any place above the level 
of any head-water-mark for the time being fixed. 

Headway. [In I. short for ahead-way \ in II. 
f. Head sb. + Way sb.] 

I. 1. Of a ship : Motion ahead or forward ; rate 
of progress, 

1748 Anson's Voy. 11. i. 112 By means of the head-way we 
had got, we loofed close in. 1769 Falconer Diet. Marine 
1 (1789) Rr u, The head-way . . is .. feeble. 1809 W. Irving 
Knickerb. (1849) 88 She made as much leeway^ as headway. 
1865 Dickens Mut. Fr. 1. i, The boat made slight headway 
1 against it [the tide], 

2. trans/, and fig. Advance, progress (in general). 

1775 Ash, Headway, the act of moving forward, the mo- 
tion of advancing. 1837 Carlvle Fr. Rev. II. iv. i. There 
is rearing, rocking, vociferation ; not the smallest headway. 
1887 Jessopp Arcady v. 159 Rarely, except in the open 
parishes, do the demagogues make headway. 

II. 3. Arch, Room over head ; the clear height 
of a doorway, arch, tnnuel, or the like. 

1775 Ash, Headzuay,. .room for the head to pass. 1842-76 
Gwilt Archit. Gloss., Headway of Stairs, the clear dis- 
tance, measured perpendicularly, from a given landing place 
or stair to tbe ceiling above. 1861 Smiles Engineers II. 
355 The strength as well as lightness of a bridge of this 
material . . is of great moment where headway is of import- 
ance, 1892 Pall Mall G. 23 Feb. 3/3 The bridge has a clear 
headway of 20 ft. 6 in. above high water. 

4. Mining. (Also headways?) A narrow passage 
or 4 gallery connecting the broad parallel passages 
or 1 boards 1 in a coal mine. 

1708 J. C. Compl. Cottier (1845) 41 This Headways, .or first 
working, .is carried on, according to the Grain of the Coal, 
as it lies along the Grain, and not cross the Grain. Ibid. 
42 A Yard and a Quarter broad or wide for a Headways. 
1839 Penny Cycl. XV. 247 A series of broad parallel passages 
or bords. .communicating with each other by narrower pas- 
sages or ' headways '. 1881 Raymond Mining Gloss, s.v., 
The headways are the second set of excavations in post-and- 
stall work. 

5. Comb. Headways course : see quots. 

1851 Greenwell Coal-trade Terms Nor thumb. # Durh. 
30 Headways Course, a line of walls or holings, extending 
from side to side of a pan n el of boards. 1883 Greslev Gloss. 
Coal' mining, Headways Course, when a set of headings 
or walls extend from side to side of a set of boards, they 
are said to be driven headways course. 

Hea*d-work. [f. Head sb. + Work sb.] 

1. Mental work ; brain-work. 

1843 Maury in Mrs. Corbin Life (1888) 46 Destroying 
j myself with over-much head-work. 1859 Geo. Eliot A. 

Bede m. xxxiiL His headwork was so much more important 
I to Burge than his skill in handicraft. 1869 J. Martinkau 

Ess. II. 49 The art.. is not hand-work, but head-work. 

2. Arch. * An ornament for the keystone of an 
arch' (1864 in Webster citing Gwilt). 

Hence Hea-d-wo^ker, one who works with his 
head or brain, 

1873 B. Stewart Conserv. Force (U. S. ed.) viii. 224 The 
1 head-worker is not equally fitted to be a hand -worker. 

Heady (he-di), a. Forms: 4-5 hevedi, -y, 
hedi, 4-0 hedy, 6heedye,heddie,-y, 6-7 headie, 
-ye, headdy, 6- heady, [f. Head sb. + -T. Allied 
in orig. sense to headling adv.] 

1. Headlong, precipitate, impetuous, violent; pas- 
sionate; headstrong; 'hurried on with passion* 
(J.), a. Of motion, action, personal qualities. 

1382 Wyclif Judg. v. 15 Into hevedi fallynge {quasi in 
przeeps] and helle, he }af hym si If to peryl. 1460 Paston 
Lett. No. 349 I. 514 With here hevedy and fumows lan- 
gage. 1545 Raynold Byrth Mankynde Pro!, (1634) 8 They 
that giue so precipitate and heady judgements. 1561 T. 
Norton Calvin's Inst. 11. ii. (1634) 118 Raging with headie 
lust. 1579 Lyly Ruphues (Arb.) 145 That hot and heady 
humor which he is by nature subiect vnto. a 1656 Bp. Hall 
Rem. Wks. (1660) 149 Carried with an heady and furious 
impetuousnesse. 1749 Johnson Van. Hum. Wishes 281 
His heady rage. 1871 R. Ellis Catullus xv. ii Let luxury 
run her beady riot. 1886 Stkvenson Dr. Jekylt 112. 



HEAF. 

b. Of a person. (In early use, also, domineer- 
ing, overbearing (quots. 1494, 1526) ; passionately 
desirons of something, 1 keen ' upon (quot. 1 540).) 

1494 Fasvan Chron. m 342 Noo wonder thoughc y* kyng 
were thus hedy or greuouse to y* cytie. 1526 Pilgr. Per/. 
(W. de W. 1531) 70 The fyfthe condicyon that becometh a 
prynce, is, that he be oot heddy to his subgectes. 1526 
Tindale 2 Tim. iiL 4 Traytours, heddy, hye mynded, gredy 
apon voluptousnes more then the lovers of god. 1540 in 
Strype Eccl. Mem. L App. cxv. 324, I wold have men not 
be heady upon flesh at such times as yt is forhydden them. 
1545 Ascham Toxoph. (Arb.) 85 Wales being headye, and 
rebelling many yeares agaynst vs. »6oo Locke Govt. ti. xviii. 
5 205 Mischiefs that may happen . . when a heady Prince 
comes to the Throne. 1751 Johnson Rambler No. 184 f 6 
Passions by which the heady and vehement are seduced and 
betrayed. 1888 Rider Haggard Col. Qnaritch xii, He 
was too heady a man to reason overmuch. 

e. Of a stream or current : Impetuous, violent. 

1599 Shaks. Hen. V, 1. i. 34 Neuer came Reformation in 
a Flood, With such a heady currance sco wring faults. 1636 
Featlv Clavit My st. xxxii. 428 Like as a headie streame 
glides by the bankes. 1837 Blackw. Mag. XL I. 602 Swept 
..by the currents of the heady ocean. 

2. Apt to affect or ' go to ' the head ; having an 
intoxicating or stupefying quality. 

«S77 Harrison England 11. xviii. (1877) 1. 295 There is 
such headie ale. 1652-62 Hevlin Cosmogr. 11. (1682) 128 
All heady and intoxicating Drinks are hy Law prohibited. 
1664 Evelyn Sylva II. vh. (18 12) II. 161 They are driven 
from their haunts, for a time, by garlic, and other heady 
smells, a 1774 W. Harte Charit. Mason (R.), Both ways 
deceitful is the wine of Power, When new, 'tis heady, and, 
when old, 'tis sour. 1848 H. Rogers Ess. I. vi. 278 Just 
the man to be easily intoxicated with this heady liquor. 
l8 93 Q- [Couch) Delectable Duchy 39 The yellow was out 
on the gorse, with a heady scent like a pineapple's. 

fig. 1669 Prnn No Cross viil § 1 His [Nehuchadneziar] 
Successes and Empire were too Heady for him. 

f b. Affected in the head ; giddy. Obs. rare. 

1628 Wither Brit. Rememb. viil 820 Some sheep are 
headdy ; Some gel the staggers ; some the scab. 

f 3. Having a large head. Obs. rare* 

1552 Huloet, Headye, or hauynge a great heade, capito. 

f4. Of a tenure: In chief (in capile); held direct 
of the crown. Obs. nature-use. 

1599 Marston Sco. Villanic 1. ti. 179 Tenure.. All to be 
headdy, or freehold at least. 

5. Comb., as heady-rash, heady-minded adjs. 

1500 Shaks. Com. Err. v. i. 216 Nor hea die-rash pro- 
uoak'd with raging ire. 1598 R. Bernard tr. Terence, 
Hecyra rv. i, What are you so headie-minded that you wish 
the death of the child ? 

Heaf. north, dial. [Modification of heft, Haft, 
sb? } t;.3.] Accustomed pasture-ground of sheep). 

c 1525 Survey St. Bees Priory in Monast. A ngl. (1821) III. 
579/1 A pasture for shepe upon the morez or hefe called Sand- 
with Marshe. 185a Jml. R. Agric. Soc. XIII. 11. 265 (Cum- 
berland)Some shepherds are at the daily pains of taking a few 
stones of hay . . five or six miles to their sheep-heaf, and thus 
induce the sheep to keep their heaf in all weathers. x886 Pall 
Mall G. 9 Aug. a/i Some of the largest farms have most 
extensive ' heafs , and graze from two to four thousand 
sheep. 1894 R. S. Ferguson Hist. Westmld. xviii 200 A 
Herd wick sheep is very much attached to its own 'heal \ or 
that part of the fell where it generally goes. 

Heaft, rare obs. form of Haft sbX 

Heake, erron. form of Heck sb. 

t Heaking-time. Obs. rare - \ ?Time to draw 
in the Haking, or the fish caught in it. 

1599 Nashe Lenten Stnffe 20 Now it is high heaking-time, 
and bee the windes neuer so easterly aduerse, and the tyde 
fled from vs, wee must violently towe and hale in our re- 
doutable Sophy of the floating Kingdom of Pisces, etc 

tHeal, hele, sb. Obs. exc. Sc. Forms: 1 
hablu, hselo, heel, 2-3 heele, 2-6 hele, 2-7 heale, 
4-5 heel(e, 6-7 heal ; also 4 hel, Sc. heile, heyle, 
5 helle, (^ele), 5 north., 5-7 Sc. heill, 6 Sc. heil, 
7-8 Sc. heal(l, 9^. hale. [OE. hklu, hselo, 
hvl, corresp. to OS. heli (MDu. heile), OHG. heilt, 
hailf, heli (MHG. heile), Goth. *hai/ei, -tin, from 
hail-s, OE. hdl adj. Hale, Whole; one of the 
abstr. ferns, in WGer. f, from earlier -in, which in 
OE. changed this ending to -u. Cf. the doublets 
Hail Hale sb.*\ 

1. Sound bodily condition; freedom from sick- 
ness; health. 

a 1000 Crist 1654 paer is .. haelu hutan sare. ciooo Sax. 
Leechd. I. 342 Him cymS god hsel. c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 
145 per seal beon. .hele wi&uten unhele. a 1300 Cursor M. 
23465 Hele [Edin. hel) wit-vten seke or sare. C1400 tr. 
Secreta Secret., Gov. Lords h. (E. E. T. S.) 66 Kepyng of 
hele ys mor bettir and mor precious ban any medicyne. 
I43» £• E. Mils (1882) 87 Beyng yn goode heale and yn 
my full wittes. £1460 J. Russell Bk. Nurture 351 To 
preserue your lord in heele {rime euery deele). X508 Dl*n- 
aA« Poems iv. i, I that in heill wes and glaidnes, Am trublit 
nov f with eret seiknes. a 1553 Udall Roysfer D. hi. iii. 
(Arb.) 46 He was your right good maister while he was in 
heale. 1606 Warner Alb. Eng. xvi. ciii '405 That thou 
beest, Pegge, in better heale than I my selfe am now I wish. 
mm Ramsay Anrw. Burchcfs Epist. 31 I'll wish ye weel, 

4 nd ,? ft l il.? ) ? r y in S clarct driok > our hc al- *795 Burns 
To Mr. Mitchell v, My heal and weal I'll tak a care o't. 

b. Recovery from sickness, healing, cure. (In 
quots. 1470-85, 1687, A cure, remedy.) 

c li 7S Lamb Horn. 29 Ane wunde . . ooer hwile hit is on 
wane of hxs hele ciaoo S.Eng. Leg. I. ,6/514 Heore hele 
huyhadden n 3 t bere .cs^oCnrsorM. iQ754Crist*yuebe hele 
of bi wo 1470-85 Malohy A rthur xvn. xi, And she myght 
haue a dysshe ful of hlood of a mayde. .that blood shold be 
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her hele. 1687 P. Madan Tnnbridge Waters in Hart. Misc. 
(1808) I. 586 A common heal, A free-cost health. 

2. Well-being, welfare, safety ; prosperity. 

i c 950 Lindisf. Gosp. M att. v. 47 Gif jie h*lo beadas hroSero. 

j 13. . E. E. A Hit. P. A. 16 pat wele bat wont watz . . heuen 
my happe & al my hele. <ri386 Chaucer Frankl. T. 359 

j Arueragus with heele and greet honour . . Is comen boom. 
1412-30 Lydc. Chron. Troy 1. v, Where thrugh thin honor 
worship & thin hele Was lost. 152a Skelton Why nat to 
Court 768 To cause the commune weale Longe to endure in 
heale. a. 1605 Montgomekie Sonn. Iviii. 14 Revenge, re- 
vert, revive, revest, reveall, My hurt, my hairt, my hope, 
my hap, my heall. 

b. Good heal, welfare, fortune ; whence ME. (to) 
godere hele, to good fortune, to welfare ; fortunately. 

CI175 Lamb. Horn. 57 Godere hele bu hit scalt iseon. 
c X205 Lay. 3597 }ef bu heo bus dalest, to godere bire haele. 
1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 368 J)at goder hele al Engelond was 
heo euere ybore. 

c. Evil healx disaster, harm. (To) evil hele, 
wr other heal, unfortunately, disastrously. Cf. Hail 
sb. 2 2, Hale sbj b. 

c 1 175 Lamb. Horn. 33 Hwet seiS be dusie? to ufele hele 
wes ic iboreo. c i*oj> Lay. 490 To wrober heore hele 
habbed heo such were ldon. a 1330 Otnel 221 Sarazin, Dcre 
thou messager Wrother hele come thou her. c 1340 Cursor 
M. 6583 (Trin.) Ful euelhele brake ;e be day. 

3. Spiritual health, well-being, or healing ; sal- 
vation. Cf. Sotjl-heal. 

901-9 Charter of Eadiveard in Kemble Cod. Dipl. V. 163 
Ic Sasr mynster on ^estaSolode for mine saule hxlo. c 1000 
Ags. Gosp. Luke xix. 9 To-da?5 bisse hiw-rasddcne ys hael 
geworden. ciaoo Trtn. Colt. Horn. 41 He ..hihat us to 
mede eche hele. a X225 Ancr. R. 430 To alle uolkes heale. 
a X300 Cursor M. 11341 Do me to rest nu seruand bin, For 
nu min ei has sen bio hel. C1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) x. 39 
Godd . . has wrojt hele in myddes of pe erthe. 1578 Ps. 
Lrtni. in Scot. Poems 16M C. II. 128 Thy sautng heill and 
righteousnes. 

Heal (hH), v. 1 Forms : 1 h^elan, 2-3 hselen, 
2-6 hele(n, 3 (helien), healen, 4 haile, 4-5 
heel(e, (Sc. heile, heyle, hel), (5 5ele), 6-7 
heale, (^.heil(l), 7- heal. [A Com. Teut. vb. : 
OE. Ulan *= OFris. Mia, OS. hHian (MDu. 
Mien, hcilen, Du. heelen, LG. helen), OHG. heilan 
(Ger. heilen), ON. heil (Sw. hela, Da. hele), Goth. 
hailjan, deriv. of hails, OTeut. *hailo-z, OS. hdl, 
Hale, Whole.] 

1. trans. To make whole or sound in bodily con- 
dition ; to free from disease or ailment, restore to 
health or soundness^ to cure (of a. disease or wound). 

exooo Ags. Gosp. Matt. x. 8 HaelaS untrume. £1x75 
Lamb. Horn. 91 Heo weren iheled from alle untrumnesse. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 13261 He. . heild mani bat war seke. c 1325 
I Mctr. Horn. 130 The prophet Helesius Of leper heled an 
1 hethen man. C1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Petms 117 He heilys 
' sek men And quyknyse dede. 1382 Wyclif Luke tv. 23 
Leeche, heele thi silf. c 1400 Maundev. (1839) vi. 69 The 
drye tree .. heleb him of the fallynge euyll. C1450 St. 
Cuthbert (Surtees) 2060^, How aungel Raphael helyd his kne. 
1607 Shaks. Timon 11. 1. 24, I . . must not breake my backe, 
to heale his finger. 1842 Tennyson Morte dArth. 264 
Where I will heal me of my grievous wound. 1846 Trench 
Mirac. Introd. (1862) 20 Christ, healing a sick man with 
his word. 

b. absol. To perform or effect a cure. 
c 1000 Ags. Gosf. Matt. xii. 10 Vs hyt alyfed to haelenne 
U ti6o Nation G. to haelen] on reste-dajum? c 1000 Sax. 
Leechd. I. 342 WiS catena dymny .se genim foxes geallan . . 
hyt hseleb. c 1375 .SV. Leg. Saints, Syfnon $ Judas 32 Of 
I fewire and parlesy, Vith word bu heilis. c 1400 Maundev. 

(1839) x|. 124 J)e Oyle.. heleb of many sykenesses. <:i45otr. 
1 De imitatione m. Iv. 132 J?e henenly leche of soules, bat 
I smytist & helist. 1611 BiaLE Dent, xxxii. 39, I wound, and 
j I heale. 1732 Pope Ep. Bathurst 234 As Poison heals, in 
just proportion us'd. 1827 Keble Chr. Y. Visit. Sick iii, As 
I if one prayer could heal. 

e. spec. To touch for the * king's evil \ 
1503-4 in Pegge Curialia Misc. (18x6) 127 For heling 3 
seke folks 20. o . . for heling 2 seke folks 13. 4. 1661 Pepys 
Diary 13 Apr., I went to the Banquet-house, and there saw 
the King heale. 

2. To cure (a disease) ; to restore to soundness 
(a wound) ; also to heal up, over. Also absol. 

ciooo Ags. Gosp. Matt. x. 1 Daet his ..haeldun [c 1160 
j Nation G. helden) adle, and a^lce untrumnysse. c 1205 Lay. 

23072 For heo scutde mid haleweie helen [c 1275 heale] his 
i wunden. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vi. xxi. (1495) 209 
To kepe helthe and to heele sykenesse. c 1450 Golagros % 
Gaw. 882 Thai hynt of his harnese, to hclyn his wound. 
1590 Spensea F. Q. v. 42 O foolish physick. .That heales 
[ up one, and makes another wound ! 1676 Wiseman Surg. 
(J.), A fontanel had been made in the same leg, which he 
was forced to heal up. 1781 Cowper Expostulation 153 
They saw distemper healed, and life restored. 1863 Whyte 
Melville Gladiators ix. (1864) 62 Mere scratches, skin deep, 
and healed over now. 

3. Jig. To restore (a person, etc.") from some 
evil condition or affection (as sin, grief, disrepair, 
unwholesomeness, danger, destruction) ; to save, 

I purify, cleanse, repair, mend. 

^825 Vesp. Psalter cxlvii. 3 Se haeleS ^eSreste on heortan. 
c 1000 Ags. Ps. (Spl.) xliii. 4 [xliv. 3I (Bosw.) Earm heora ne 
ha^lb hij. C1175 Lamb. Horn. 95 He ne com na todemane 
moncun. .ac to helenne. <rizos Lay. 1587 1 3if ich bi wxrc 
[a ruined wall] hale. 1381 Wyclip 2 Chron. vii. 1 4, I schal 
. . ben mercyable to the synnes of hem, and helyn their lond. 
«535 Coverdale 2 Kings \\. 22 So the water was healed. 
1650 Jer. Taylor I/oly Living (1834) 190 Let it alone, and 
the thing will heal itself. 1719 De Foe Crusoe n. xii, Our 
ship was . . healed of all her leaks. 1847 Tennyson Prime, 
in. 49 Heal me with your pardon. 
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b. To cure, repair, amend (any evil condition 
! compared to a disease or wound). 

c X200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 173 Elch sinnc.bute hit he here 
forgiene ofcer mid bote iheled. 1340 Ham pole Pr. Consc. 
1724 gastly woundes of syn Thurgh penaunce may be 
heled. 1526 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531)0 h, Sacramentes 
I of the chirche : the whiche cureth, releueth & helethall de- 
| fautes. «6oo Shaks. A. }'. L. in. v. 117 Faster then his 
tongue Did make offence, his eye did heale it vp. 1720 
Ozell Vertofs Rom. Rep. II. xiv. 348 Octayia, Antony's 
Wife and Caesar's Sister.. at various Times, heal'd up their 
Breaches. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. II. 135 Something 
might have been done to heal the lacerated feelings., of the 
Irish gentry. 1887 Trf.velyan in Times 7 Mar. 10/6 The 
breach in our ranks might he healed tomorrow. 

4. intr. (for rejl.) To become whole or sound ; 
to recover from sickness or a wound ; to get well. 
(Said of the person, of the part affected, or of a 
wound or sore.) 

a x 375 Joseph Arim. 681 pe arm helede a-^eyn hoi to be 
stompe. a 1400-50 Alexander 2817, I sail hele all in hast. 
*53° Palsgr. 595/1 Whan thy wounde hegynneth to heale, 
it wyll ytche. 1606 Shaks. Tr. $ Cr. in. iii. 229 Those 
wounds heale ill, that men doe giue Ihemselues. 1803 Med. 
JrnL IX. 432 He suffered the issues to heal. lSBSGarden- 
t'ngzi Feb. 685/1 The incisions in the crowns soon heal over. 

Heal, v.*, to cover : see Hele v. 2 

Heal(e, dial, forms of Hale a. 

Hea'lable, a. rare—*, [f. Heal v. 1 + -able.] 
That may be healed ; curable, remediable. 

1570 Levins Manip. 2/26 Healeahle, sanabilis. t6it 
Cotcr., Guarissabte t healeahle, cureable, recouerahle. 

Heal-all (hrl,§l). [f. Heal v. + All. Cf. 
All-iieal.] 

1. Something that heals or is reputed to heal all 
diseases ; a universal remedy ; a panacea. Also Jig. 

1577 B. Googe Hercsbach % s Nusb. iv. (1586) 191 It was 
called in the olde time Panacea or Healeal. a 1878 Lewes 
Study Psychol. (1879) 150 Forgiveness is contemplated as a 
heal-all. 1891 Lit. World 4 Sept 159 Unlike many other 
popular economic heaballs, cooperation does not involve 
any fundamental economic fallacy. 

2. Herb. A popular name of various plants, in- 
cluding Rhodiola rosea, Valeriana officinalis, Pru- 
nella vulgaris, and Callinsmia canadensis. 

1853 G. Johnston Nat. Nist. E. Bord. 82 (Briit. & Holl.) 
Rhodiola rosea. Often lo be met with in gardens, where it 
is sometimes called Heal-all, for the leaves are applied to 
recent cuts of a slight nature. 1884 Milled Plant-n., Heal- 
all, Collin son ia canadensis and Rhodiola rosea. 

tHeal-bite. Obs. [f. as prec. + Bite sb.] 
= Heal-DOG, q.v. 

Heald (hfld). Weaving, [app. the same word 
as OE. heteld, hejeld, kejel, ON. hafald, a deriv. of 
*hajjan t hebban, hej- to raise, with instrumental 
suffix ; cf. OE. nkdl, ME. nedcl, and nelde, needle. 
But the OE. word appears to be applied to the 
threads of the warp or woof themselves.] = Heddle. 

^700 Epinal Gloss. 602 Liciatorium, hebild [Corpus 
hehelxyrd]. c 725 Corpus Gloss. (O. E. T.) 1232 Licium, 
hebeld. Licia, hebeldored. c 1000 Sax. Leechd. I. 320 
Gcwri(5 to anum hefel-braede. C1050 Supp. Mtfric's Foe. 
in Wr.-Wulcker 187/13 Licium, hefeld. 1483 Cath. Angl. 
181/1 An Helde, trama. 1760 Sfecif. Patent J. Slell No. 
753 The lashes, harness or healds which contain the warp. 
1824 Ann. Reg. 270* An improved method of making healds 

j to be made in the weaving of cotton, silk, woollen, and other 

1 cloths. 1851 Art Jml. lllustr. Catal. p. vii**/i Placed 
in the healds or 1 heddles ' of the loom. 1864 Chambers* 

! Encycl. VI. 189 In the case of plain weaving the threads of 
the warp are divided alternately hy the loops of each heald. 

b. atlrib. and Comb., as heald-cord, -knitter ,-ing, 
-machine, -maker, -shajl, -thread, -yarn. 

1851 in lllustr. Lond. News (1854) 5 Aug. 118 [Occupa- 
tions of the people] heald maker, heald knitter. 1862 
Chambers' Encycl. V. 276 The manufacture of heald yarns 
. . employs the chief attention of several manufacturers. 
1864 Ibid. VI. 189 Six heald -threads and six warp- threads 
are shown. 1874 Tolhausen Technol. Diet., Heald-cord, 

I cross string ..embarbe. 

1 Heald, var. Hield v. to lean, incline to one side. 
Heald (e, obs. forms of Hold v. 
tHeal-dog. Obs. [f. Heal v. + Dog.] A 
name formerly given to species of Alyssum, called 
, also heal-bite. 

1551 Turner Herbal 1. Cj a, Alysson of Dioscorides and 
I Plyny may be named in English hclebyte or heledog, of 
' the property that it hath in helyng of the bityng of madde 
dogges. 1597 Geharde Herbal 11. cxviii. § 2. 380 Mad- 
woort or Moonewoort is called . . of some Heale dog. 1611 
Cotgr . , Alysson, the hearbe Mad wort, .heale dog. 

Healed hHd), a. [f. Heal vA + -ed*.] 
Restored to health, cured. Also Jig. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 13863 Iesus. .bar spak he wit bis heeld 
1 man. 1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, 1. ii. 167, I am loth to gall 
; a new-heal'd wound, a 1831 A. Knox Rem. II. 150 To 
give evidence of a healed mind. 

t Hea'lend. Obs. Forms : 1-3 h^lend, 2 
helend^e, halende, 3helind(e, halind,healend, 
-ent. [OE. hklend, Mlend= OS. Ml/and, Mleand, 
Mland, OHG., MHG. heilant, G. heiland: sub- 
stantival form of pres. pple. of OE. hklan OTeut. 
*hailfan to heal , save.] One that 1 heals ' or saves ; 
the Saviour. In OE. regularly used instead of the 
proper name Jesus. 

c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. i. 1 Her is on cneorisse-boc 
hael end es cristes dauides suna. Ibid. 16 Se hael end be is 
genemned crist. ciooo ULlfmc Horn. II. 214 Iesus is 
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Ehreisc nama, bast is on Leden 4 Saluator and on Englisc 
*Hajlend'. £"75 Lamb. Horn. 3 pe helend nehlechede 
to-ward icrusalem. c 1200 Ormin 3355 }uw iss borenn nu 
to da}3 Haelennde off sure sinness. c 1205 Lay. 9144 A child 
..bat scolde heon ihaten Hselend [c 1275 Helarc]. a izz$ 
Ancr. R. ii2pc luuewurSe Louerd and helinde, ofheouene. 

Healer 1 (hrbi). [f. Heal v. 1 + -er >.] 

1. One who heals (wounds, diseases, the sick, 
elc.) ; a leach, doctor ; also, one who heals spirit- 
ual infirmities ; in early use, Saviour = prec. 

c 1 175 Lamb. Horn. 83 5 e ^ he hefde on his moder ibroken 
hire meidenhad, ne mihte nawiht brekere bon icloped 
helere. c 1275 Passion Lord 115 in Old E?ig. Misc. 40 He 
com to be Gy wes . . And chepte heom to sullen, vre helare. 
£1440 Hyltoh Scala Per/. (W. de W. 1494) 1. xliv, This 
name Jhesu is nou^t elles for to saye upon englisshe but 
heler. 16x1 Bible ha. iii. 7, I will not be a healer. 1680 
Otway Complaint (R.), In vain you strive To act a healer's 
part. 1859 C. Barker Assoc. Princ. Middle Ages t. 9 
Healers of the sick in their hospitals. 

2. A healing substance ; a remedy, 

1533 Fitzherb. Husb. § 43 Terre of hym-selfe is to kene, 
and is a fretter, and no healer. 1658 A. Fox Wurtz* Surg. 
11. xxv. 151 The said Hearb .. is an extraordinary healer. 
1674 R. Godfrey Inj. $ Ab. Physick 5 This can no waies 
he better, and safelier done than by Spirituous, Valiant, and 
Innocent Healers, seconded by a regular Diet. 

Healer 2 : see Heler, coverer. 

Healewei, -wi, var. of Halewei, Obs. 

Healfang : see Halsfang, Obs. 

t Healful, a. Obs. Forms : see Heal sb, [f. 
Heal sb. + -fil.] Fraught with health, well-being, 
safety, salvation ; wholesome, salutary. 

c 1340 Hampole Prose Tr. i Ihesu es ak mekyll to be 
mene als saueoure or helefull. c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, 
Pelagia 206 [He] Iniungit hyr heiieful pennance. 1387 
Trevisa Higden (Rolls) I. 305 J>is lond hab hoot wellesand 
heleful. c 1400 Mauhdev. (Roxh.) xv. 67 pe Ewangels, in 
be whilk es helefull teching and sothefastnes. a 1563 Bale 
Set. Wks. (Parker Soc.) 122 Healful remedies to know and 
to withstand the privy suggestions and the apert temptations 
of the fiend. 

Hea ling, vbl. sby [f. Heal z/.i + -ing 1 .] 

1. The action of the vb. Heal ; restoration to 
health ; recovery from sickness ; curing, cure. 

c 1000 Gosp. Nicod. x, Ne be haelinge, ne be reste daga 
Sewemminge. c 1340 Cursor M. 13871 (Trin.) Of sekenes 
hastou helynge. c 1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 68 Of bis heel- 
yng ..hise neijeboris hadden greet wondir. 1546 J. Hey- 
wood Prov. (1867) 71 It is y 11 healyng of an olde sore. 161 1 
Bible Nakum iii. 19 There is no healing of thy bruise : thy 
wound is grieuous. i860 Ellicott Life Our Lord v. 213 
Numerous healings . .performed in the plain of Gennesarcth. 
1880 Daily News 7 Dec. 5/4 The wound is already showing 
signs of healing. 

b. spec. The touching hy English sovereigns for 
the king's evil. 

(An Office for the Healing was formerly often printed with 
the Prayer-book. A MS. copy, said to be of 1559, is in the 
Bodleian Library.) 

1676 Lond. Gaz. No. 1082/4 Lost in the Banketing-house 
at Whitehall.. presently after the Healing, a Ring, with an 
Onyx-Stone. 1707 Bk. Com. Prayer V vi (title), At the 
Healing. 1876 Blunt Annot. P. B. 580 The Office used at 
the Healing. Ibid., Two silver touch-pieces for distribution 
at the healing. 

2. trans/, and fig. Mending, reparation ; restora- 
tion of wholeness, well-being, safety, or prosperity; 
spiritual restoration, salvation. 

a 1225 St. Marker. 19 Fulht of fonstan healunge. 161 1 
Bible Mai. iv. 2 Vnto you that feare my Name, shall the 
Sunne of righteousnesse arise with healing in his wings. 
1704 F. Fuller Med. Gymn. (171 1) 100 It seems to promise 
enough, and carry more Healing with it. 1861 Mav Const. 
Hist. i. (1882) 1. 9 A new reign .. was favourable to the 
healing of political differences. 

3. attrib. and Comb., as healing action, art ; 
healing-box, the hox containing the chrism for 
unction (Ogilvie, 1885); + healing-coin, -gold, 
the money given to those that were touched for 
the king's evil ; healing-pyx = healing-box. 

1683 Treasury Warrant 17 Nov. (Halliwell), Privy purse 
healing-gold £500. i8a^ Scott St. Ronan'svh, It covered 
more of the healing science than the gowns of a whole 
modern university. 1857 Chambers* Inform. I. 777 If the 
healing action is languid, some stimulating ingredient may 
he added. 1857 Mayne Reio IVar Trail xxvii. 124 Ample 
practice in the healing art. 

Healing, vbl. sb.%, covering : see Heling. 
Hea*ling 7 a. [f. Heal v. + -ing 2.] 

1. That heals or cures ; curative ; salutary. 

1308 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xyh. xxiv. (1495) 618 The 
apples of the cypresse tree . . ben soure and heelyng. 1605 
Shaks. Macb. iv. iii. 156 To the succeeding Royalty he 
leaues The healing benediction. x6ix Bible Jcr. xxx. 13 
Thou hast no healing medicines. 1712-14 Pope Rape Lock 
iv. 56 A branch of healing Spleenwort in his hand. 1824 
Scott St. Ronan't i, An analysis. of the healing waters. 

2. trans/, and fig. 

1659 Burton's Diary (1828) IV. 331, I should be glad that 
this question might be a healing question among us. 1667 
Miltoh P. L. ix. 290 To whom with healing words Adam 
reply'd. 1701 Rowe Atub. Step-Moth. 11. L 535 By his 
Concurrence, Help, and healing Counsels To stop those 
wounds. 1767 T. Hutchinson Hist. Mass. II. iii. 228 He 
made the following mild and healing speech to them. 
a 1859 Macaulay Hist. Eng. V. 281 Some Lords.. came 
down to give a healing vote. 

3. Of a wound : That cicatrizes or closes. 

1857 Chambers' Inform. 1. 777 The best dressing for 
a healing wound. 1888 Daily News 4 Oct. 6/2, 1 saw six. . 
healing sores on the left forehead. 

Vol. V. 
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4. Comb. healing blade, leaf, (a) the Com- 
mon House-leek, Sempervivum lector um ; (b) the 
Greater Plantain, Plantago mayor; healing-herb, 
the Common Comfrey, Symphytum officinale) 
t healing-horn, ? hartshoni ; healing-oil, the 
chrism used in the rite of extreme unction (Lcc 
Gloss. Eccl. & Liturg. Terms). 

1657 Reeve God's Plea 317 Ivory, Furs, Musks, Sables, 
healing-horns, Bezarstones, etc., come not there from Beasts f 
1799 En. Highland Soc. III. 389 (Jam.) The uniformly 
successful treatment of sheep affected with this disorder 
. . by giving them a decoction of the Dewcup and Healing 
leaf boiled in buttermilk. 1877 A. W. Bennett tr. ThomS's 
Struct. Bot. (1882)43 In direct contrast to the generating tis- 
sues are the healing-tissues, tuherous tissues, or cork-tissues. 

Hence Hea-lingly adv. 

1864 in Webster. 1886 Miss Bhoughton Dr. Cupid III. 
ii. 39 The lovely common sights of early morning touch 
healingly upon his bruised brain. 

t Healless, a. Obs. In 4-5 heleles. [f. Heal 
sb. + -LESS.] Deprived of health or well-being. 

c 1374 Chaucer Troylus v. 1503 How myght a wyght in 
torment and in drede, And. heleles [ed. 1561 healelesse] yow 
sende as yet gladnesse. 

Healm, -et, obs. forms of Helm, Helmet. 

t Healme. Obs. [a. obs. F. heaulme, heaume 
helmet, * the Helmet cherrie, Heart-cherrie, French 
cherrie* (Cotgr.) : see Helm.] A kind of cherry. 

1574 Hvll Planting 86 Ye may well begin to graffe ..at 
Christmas.. and principally the healme or great Cherrie. 
1575 Art of Planting 15 The great healme cherry. 

t Healmier. Obs. [a. obs. F. heal?nier y heaul- 
tnier 1 the Heart-cherrie tree * (Cotgr.), f. prec] 

1575 Art of Planting 15 The great Cherry (called Heal- 
mier>. 

t Healness. Obs. In 3 heilnesse, [OE. 
hselnes, f. hkle, by-form of hdl whole + -ness.] 
Welfare; salvation. 

^897 K. Alfred Gregory's Past xxxvi. 246 Nu is hier- 
sumnesse tima & nu sint haelnessedagas. c 1250 Gen. <$■ Ex. 
2068 Heilnesse and blisse is Ser-in. 

Healp, obs. form of Help. 

Healsfang : see Halsfanq. 

Healsome, a. Obs. exc. Se. [ME. helsum, 
f. hele, Heal sb. health + -some. Cf. Halesome ; 
Ger. heilsam y ON. heilsamr.] Wholesome, salu- 
tary; healthful. 

c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saint s % Cectle 150 Sene bat bu Has trewit 
heilesum consel now. C1400 A/ol. Loll. 6 It is helsum to 
be pope .. bat be peple be ri^tly enformid, how bei owe to 
accept be pope as be vicar of Crist, c 1450 Hehryson Mot. 
Fab. 3 Helsome and good to mans sustenance, c 1560 A. 
Scott Poems (S, T. S.) xv. 1 Vp, helsum hairt ! thy rutis 
rais, and lowp 1 1785 Burns Cotter's Sat. Nt. 92 The heal- 
some parritch, chief o' Scotia's food. 

Hence Heals omeness, wholesomeness. 

1818 Scott Hrt. Midi, ix, The healsomeness of the food. 

Health (helb), j£. Forms : 1 hfelp, 3-5 helpe, 
4-5 heelthe (elth(e), 4-6 helth(e, 6 healthe 
(hellthe) , 6- health. [OE. hkl]> = OHG. heilida, 
•ilha y -idha:—\\GeT. type *hailif>a t L hail-s Whole, 
Hale : see -th.] 

1. Soundness of body ; that condition in which 
its functions are duly and efficiently discharged. 

c 1000 -/Elfric Horn. II. 540 TJre lichamana haelSe we 
awendaS to leahtrum. c 1205 Lay. 29992 pa weoren ^Eluri- 
ches wunden. .alle ihelcd, ah ^e heloe was ncoSered for lurre 
of his monnen. 1377 Lamgl. P. PI. B. xiv. 298 Pe fyfte 
[pouerte] is moder of helthe. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 
190 b/i A preest . . had lost the helthe of one of his handes 
that he myght synge no masse. 1559 Mirr. Mag. 7 Salisfatry 
xxxvi, Whan helth and welth is hyest. 1593 Shaks. 2 Hen. 
VI \ in. i. 82 All health vnto my gracious Soueraigne. 1626 
MASSiNGEa Rom. Actor v. ii, I, that feel myself in health 
and strength. 1709 Addison Toiler No. 75 r 3 With a. . 
Flush of Health in his Aspect. 1815 Jane Austeh Emma 
v, One hears sometimes of a child heing^ *the picture of 
health * ; now Emma always gives me the idea of heing the 
complete picture of grown-up health. 1851 Carpenter Man. 
Phys. (ed. 2) 253 The accumulation of nutritive matter in 
the blood is so far from being a condition of health, that it 
powerfully tends to produce disease. 

2. By exlension, The general condition of the 
body with respect to the efficient or inefficient dis- 
charge of functions : usually qualified as good, bad, 
weak, delicate, etc. 

1509 Hawes Past. Pleas, xxxiv. iv. Your lady ..is in 
perfect health. 1590 Spenser F. Q. 111. ix. 26 Her erased 
helth. 1633 G. Herbert Temple^ Church Porch xxiii, 
Amidst their sickly healths. 1638 Baker tr. Balzac's Left. 
(vol. III.) 34 Ignorant of the state of your health. 178a 
Miss Burney Cecilia iii. 32 The ill health of her uncle had 
hitherto prevented her. 180a Med. Jml. VIII. 210 She 
enjoyed Yery tolerable health. 1827 G. Beauclerk Jonm. 
Marocco xvi. 190 Our healths slightly improved. 

b. Bill of health : see Bill sb$ 10 ; formerly in 
Scotch Law, an application by an imprisoned 
debtor to be allowed to live out of prison, on the 
ground of bad health (Bell Diet. Law Scotl.). Board 
0/ Health , (a) in the United Kingdom : a Govern- 
ment Board which existed 1848-58 for the control 
of matters affecting the public health : its duties are 
now discharged by the Local Government Board; 
{b) in the United States : the name of boards of 
commissioners for controlling sanitary matters, 
esp. in reference to contagious and infectious 
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diseases. Office, Officer 0/ Health : see health- 
I office, -officer in 8. 

1617^ Moryson I tin. 1. 74 Hee must bring to the Confines 
a certificate of his healih . . Neither will the Officers of health 
I in any case dispence with him. Ibid. 2^2 Appoint chiefe men 
I to the office of providing for the publike health, calling the 
place where they meete, the Office of Health, 
t 3. Healing, enre. Obs. 

c 1000 ^lfric Horn. II. 28 Gif we wyllaS ealle 5a wundra 
and haeloa awritan . . fcefremode bu r h Sone wuldorfullan 
c y Sere S tephanu m . 138a W yc li f A cts i v. 2 2 Th e man . . i n 
the which this sygne of heelthe was maad. — 1 Cor. xii. 9 
To another, grace of heel this. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 
88 h/2 Holy oylle. .moche vayllahle to thelthe of sykenesses 
of many men. 1555 Eden Decades 74 The diseased woman 
obteyned healthe of the fiuxe of her bludde. 

4. Spiritual, moral, or mental soundness or well- 
being; salvation, arch. 

c 1000 Sax. Leechd. III. 236 J>am arist rihtwisnysse sunne, 
and haelb is on hyre fiSerum. c 1250 Old Kent. Senu. ii 
Old Eng. Misc. 32 Greded gode . . bet he us yeue gostliche 
helbe in ure saule. 1382 Wyclif Ps. xxvi[i]. 1 The Lord 
my Hjting and myn helthe. — Luke ii. 30 Myn y3en han 
seyn thin helthe. 1526 Tinoale Luhe xix. 9 lesus sayd 
vnto hym : This daye is healthe come Ynto this housse. X552 
Bk. Com. Prayer Gen. Confess., There is no health in vs. 
16 16 R. C. Times' Whistle iv. 1620 He hath made sale of 
his soules dearest health. 1744 Harris Three Treat. 111. xi. 
(1765) 185 That Health, that Perfection of a Social State. 
1887 Edna Lyall Knt. -Errant xxiii. 224 As you Yaluethe 
health of your own souls. 

1 6. Well-being, welfare, safety ; deliverance. 

c i2<o Gen. $ Ex. 2344 Ic am iosep, dredeS ju no^tg for 
sure nelcSe or hider bro^t. 138a Wyclif 2 Sam. xxiii. 12 
He smoot the Philisteis, and the Lord made a greet heelth. 
1535 Coverdale i Sam. xiv. 45 Ionathas..that hath done 
so greate health in Israel this night. 1602 Shaks. Ham. 1. 
iv. 40 Be thou a Spirit of health, or Goblin damn'd. *i6ii 
Chapmah Iliad xy. 683 There is no mercy in the wars, your 
healths lie in your hands. 

t b. Evil health : bad luck, hurt, disaster. Obs. 

c 1477 Caxton Jason 30 Thenne cam agaynst him the 
king of Poulane, but that was to his euill helthe. C1500 
Melusine xxxvi. 287 To theire euyl helthe they haue re- 
countred gefTray. 

6. A salutation or wish expressed for a person*s 
welfare or prosperity ; a toast drunk in a person's 
honour. See also Detnk v. 14. 

1596 Shaks. Tam.Shr. in. ii. 171 Hee calls for wine, a 
health quoth he. 1602 Marston Ant. «fr Mel. iv. Wks. 
1856 I. 46 Your drunken healths, your houts and shouts, 
Vour smooth God save's. 1675 CocKEa Morals 9 By drink- 
ing others healths, to lose then- own. 1713 Addisoh Calo 
n. ii, Caesar sends health to Cato. 1795 Wolcott (P. 
Pindar) Convention Bill Wks. 1812 III. 378, I like not 
healths ; too oft they carry treason. 1855 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. xvii. IV. 7 As often as any of the., princes proposed a 
health, the kettle drums and trumpets sounded. 

t 7. Healthiness, wholesomeness, salubrity. Obs. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls^ II. 13 Bretayne passeb 
Irlond in faire weder and nobilte but nojt in helpe. 

8. attrib. and Comb. a. simple attrih., as health- 
culture*) -drop, -recuperation, -token ; b. obj. and 
obj. gen., as health -buildifig, -drinker, -ing, -giver, 
-seeker, -wishing; health-bearing, -boding, -giving, 
-hinting, -promising, -restoring, -saving adjs. ; C. 
instrumental, as health-flushed, -proud adjs. d. 
Special Corah. : health-board = Board of Health ; 
health exhibition, a public exhibition of sanitary 
appliances and the like ; health-guard, an officer 
appointed to enforce quarantine regulations (Smyth 
Sailor's IVord-bk. 1867) ; health laws, the statutes 
regulating general sanitary conditions by the ap- 
pointment of Boards of Health (Bouvier Law Diet. 
1856); t health-offering, peace offering; health- 
office, the department having the administration 
of the health laws; health-officer, an officer 
charged with the administration of the health laws 
and sanitary inspection ; health-resort, a place 
to which people resort for the benefit of their 
health; health-roll, a list showing the state of 
health of a company of people, as of a ship's crew. 

1888 Miss A. K. Gkevh Behind Closed Doors in, He is on 
the * Health Board. 1598 Sylvester Du Bartasn. ii. 1. Ark 
383 O sacred Olive !. .*Health-boad ing branch. 1896 Westm. 
Gaz. 5 Aug. 6/3 The time that you can devote to *health- 
huilding. 155a Huloet, *Healih causynge .. sospitalis. 
1606 Marston Fawne iv. Wks. 1856 II. 72 Favour-wearers, 
sonnet -mongers, *health.drinkers. 1633 Prynne Histrio- 
Mastix Tiile-p., Sundry particulars concerning Dancing, 
Dicing, *Healthdrinking. 18 13 Shelley Q. Mab vi. 52 
Until pure *health-drops, from the cup of joy, Fall like a 
dew of balm upon the world. 1884 Nature 388/2 Prepara- 
tions for the International *Health Exhibition. 138* 
Wyclif Ps. lxiv. [Ixv]. 6 God, oure *helthe jiuere. 1882 Edma 
Lyall Donovan xxi. (1887) 257 It drew him away from the 
thought of weakness and soul-disease to the Health- 
giver. 1588 Shaks. L. L. L. 1. i. 236 The moste wholesome 
Physicke of thy*hcalth-giuing ayre. 1876 Bamcroft Hist. 
U.S. VI. Iv. 433 Health- giving truth. 1535 Coverdale 
Ezek. xliii. 27 The prestes shal offre their burn tofTringes and 
♦healthofTringes vpon aulter. Ibid. xiv. 15, xlvi. 12. 
1856 Bouvier Law Diet. I. 581 Health Officer, the name 
of an officer invested with power to enforce the * health laws. 
1804 tr. Volney's View Soil U. S. 252 The establishment 
of lazarettoes and *health-offices. i860 Mill Repr. Govt. 
xv. (1865) 116/1 It is ridiculous that a surveyor, or a*health 
officer, .should be appointed by popular suffrage. 1753 Miss 
Collier Art Torment. 164 People maybe *health-proud as 
1 well as purse-proud. 1865 R. B. Grinorod Malvern 20 No 
other *health resort in England which presents such a 
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combination of hygienic advantages. 1891 FaEEMAN Sk.fr. 
French Trav. 181 Royat, a village which has become a 
health-resort. 1715 Rowe Lady Jane Gray 1. i, [He] 
Try'd ev'ry *heafth -restoring herb and gum. 1856 Kane 
Arct. Expl. I. xx. 256 His *health.roll makes a sorry 
parade. 1888 M. U. Edwards Parting of Ways ITT.xi. 179 
A .. *health-saving invention. 1883 W. H. Bishop House I 
Merck. Prince iii. (1885) 40 They went to the *health 
springs of Colorado and Florida. 1886 Annie Edward bs 
Playwrights Dau. il 21 The companion of her father's 
Italian *health-wanderings. 1613 Seldeh On Drayton 
Wks. I IT. 838 (Tod.) An usual ceremony among the Saxons 
. .as a note of ^health- wishing. 

t Health, v. Obs. [f. prec sb.] intr. To drink 
a health or healths. Also to health it, 

1611-1696 [see Healthing vol. sb. 2]. 1633 Heywood 
Eng. Trav. iv. Wks. 1874 IV. 72 Goe, health it freely for 
my good successe. 1636 W. Sampson Vow Breaker 11. i, 
They now are healthing, and carrowsing deepe. 

Healtheries, sb. pi. colloq. [f. Health sb. + 
-ERY.] A name familiarly given to the Health 
Exhibition held in London in 1884; suggested by 
the Fisheries of the preceding year. 

1884 Daily News 30 May, The Shakspeare show.. will be 
more attractive to poetic souls than the Healtheries. 1884 
Pall Mall G. 12 Aug. a/i If the Fisheries spoiled the early 
Promenades last year, it is probable that the Healtheries 
will do so with these . . this year. 

Healthful (he'lbful), a. [f. Health j£.+-ful.] 

1. Promoting or condncive to bodily health; 
health-giving, wholesome, salubrious. 

1398 T re vis a Barth. De P. R. xiv. xu. (1495) 473 Mount 
Erfraym was most helthfull in ayre. 1559 YV. Cunningham 
Cosmogr. Glasse 180 These famous, and helthfull rivers, the 
Rhine, Danuby. 1694 Acc. Sev. Late Voy. 11. (1711) 212 
The Country seems much subject to Earthquakes, else very 
healthfuL X709-10 Steele Taller No. 128 F 4 Cleanliness 
and healthful Industry wait on all your Motions. 1877 
Thorold in Gd. Words XVIII. 16/1 The cheapest and 
healthfullest route.. is by steamer. 

b. Bestowing, promoting, or condncive to moral 
or spiritual welfare or prosperity ; salutary, saving. 

1382 Wyclif 2 Mace. iiL 32 He offride for helthe of the 
man an helthful sacrifice [hostiam salutarem]. C1410 Love 
Bonavent. Mirr. (Gibbs MS.) If. 121 Tn bat furst makynge 
of bis helbfulle sacramente. 1560 Becon New Catech. Wks. 
1844 II. 201 His glorious passion and healthful death. 1596 
Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. v. 281 King Gregorie . . 
setis out helthfull and gud lawis. 1642 Declar. Lords <$■ Cotn. 
23 Nov. 2 Healthfull for the present State of this Kingdome. 
1862 D. Wilson Prek.Man Il.xxiil 369 Healthful elements 
of European civilization. 

2. Of persons, their actions, etc. * Full of or 
characterized by health ; enjoying good health ; 
healthy. Now rare. 

1550 Coverdale Spir. Perle xv. Wks. (Parker Soc.) I. 138 
When a man hath been a long season healthful and without 
any manner of sickness. 1667 D'chess Newcastle Life DA. 
N. (1886) III. 208 By this temperance he finds himself very 
healthful. 1754-81 Johnsoh L.P., Cave, He was generally 
healthful, and capahle of much labour. 186a Miss Yonge 
Ctess Kate i. (1880) 2 Kate was tall, skinny, and hrown, 
though perfectly healthful. 

b. Marked by intellectual or moral soundness. 

1601 Shaks. Jul. C. 11. i. 319 Such an exploit haue I in 
hand Ligarius, Had you a healthfull eare to heare of it 
1744 Armstrong Preserv. Health 1. (R.), In healthful body 
how A healthful mind the longest to maintain. 1831 
M acad lay Ess., Ld. NugcnCs Hampden (1887) 205 A mind 
so great ..so healthful and so well proportioned. 1884 
Manch. Exam. 14 Nov. 5/7 The Chinese will continue to be 
a clog upon the healthful progress of the world. 

Healthfully , adv. [f. Healthful a. + -ly 2.] 
In a healthful manner : see the adj. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvm. lxxiv. (1495) 829 A 
wesdl brent to asshes is helthfully done in medycyn. X581 
Marbeck Bk. of Notes 74 They therhy are stirred to hate 
themselues, and so are healthfullie killed, a 1642 Sir W. 
Monson Naval Tracts iv. (1704) 394/1 The Island [is] 
Healthfully seated, a 1687 Petty Pol. Aritk. vi. (1691) 97 
New England . .where People live long, and healthfully. 
a 1791 Wesley Husb. $ Wives v. Wks. 181 1 IX. 81 An ad- 
monition . . healthfully sharp, a 1864 Hawthorne S. Felton 
(1879) 1 4 Living healthfully in the open air. 

Healthfulness. [f. as prec. + -ness.] The 
condition or quality of being healthful ; wholesome- 
ness, salubrity, healthiness. 

1561 T. Norton Calvin's Inst. iv. xiii. 86 They refreshe 
their body, so muche as suffiseth for life and healthfulnesse. 
a 1568 Coverdale Ghostly Ps. 1. Wks. (Parker Soc.) IT. 575 
Thou God of all my healthfulnesse. x66r Lovell Hist. 
Anim. <$■ Min. Tntroa., According to the healthfulnesse of 
the place, in which they live. 1863 Bates Nat. Amazon i. 
(1864) 20 The healthfulness of the climate. 1878 Bayne 
Purit. Rev. iv. 110 Solid ahility and moral healthfulness. 

Healthily, adv. [f. Healths a. + -ly^.] 
In a healthy manner. 

163a Sherwood, Healthfully, or health ilie, sainement t 
salubrement, salutahement. 1726 Leoni A Iberii's A rchit. 
I. 3/2 Where they might live the most healthily. 1847 
Emerson Re/>r. Men, Swedenborg Wks. (Bohn) I. 333 Beh- 
men is healthily and beautifully wise, notwithstanding the 
mystical narrowness. 1868 Lynch Rivulet cxlvii. ii, His 
wind, that bloweth healthily, Thy sicknesses to heal. 

Healthiness, [f. as prec. + -NES8.] Healthy 
quality or condition, salubrity: see the adj. 

1670 Narborough Jml. in Acc. Sev. Late Voy. 1. (1711) 
96 A good Testimony of the healthiness of the Country. 
1748 A nson's Vcv.w All these advantages were greatly en- 
hanced by the healthiness of its climate. 1884 Seeley in 
Contemfi. Rev. Oct. 503 ' Werther ' . . has certainly no advan- 
tage in healthiness of tone. " 

t Hea lthing, vbl. sb. [f. Health sb. or v.] 
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1. The furthering or imparting of health, rare. 
1581 MuLCASTEa Positions xiv. (1887) 298 The helping, and 

healthing of all studentes. 

2. The drinking of healths ; toasting. 
x6ix Bp. Hall Semi, xxiv. Wks. 1837 V. 324 What bouz- 

ing, and quaffing, and whiffing, and healthing is there. 
1654 Tsapp Comm. Estherx. 8 This detestable healthing and 
carousing too too common in all parts of Christendom. 1696 
O. Heywood Let. in Thorcsby's Corr. (Hunter) I. 229, 
I prefer this exercise to ranting, railing, healthing. 

t Hea-lthist. Obs. nonce-wd. [f. Health sb. + 
-1ST.] One who is addicted to drinking healths. 

1640 Bp. Hall Chr. Moder. 1. i. § 3 The Greeks drink in 
small cruses at the heginning of their feasts, and in large 
bowls at the latter end : an order ill imitated by the lavish 
Healthists of our time. 

Healthless (he-l>Ies),«. TStovrrare. [see -less.] 

1. Without health, out of health ; destitute of 
bodily, mental, or spiritual health ; unhealthy. 

1568 T. Howell Arb. Amitie {1879) 97 Why doe I seeke 
to heate my helthlesse hart ? 1635 Quarles Embl. in. iii. 
(1718) 139 Restore health to my healthless soul. 1651-3 Jer. 
Taylor Semi, for Year 1. xiii. 165 It may be for the lust of 
, thy youth thou hast a healthlesse old age. 1857 Mas. 
Mathews Tea-t. Talk I. 48 [Her] healthless condition had 
kept her many years in painful retirement. 

2. Not conducive to health; unwholesome, in- 
salubrious. 

1650 Jer. Taylor Holy Living 1. i. § 16 Like him whose 
..meat [is] nothing but sauces ; they are healthless, charge- 
able, and useless. 1855 Singletoh Virgil II. 354 Who dwell 
In. .ancient Pyrgi, and Graviscae healthless. 

Hence HeaOtmesaneas,unhealthiness; unwhole- 
someness. 

1655 Jer. Taylor Unum Necess. vi. § 7 (R.) There is such 
a certain healthlesness in many things to all. .that to supply 
a need is to bring a danger. 1660 — Duct. Dubit. n. 
iii.-viii. §7 Fasting., is the best., unless it be altered by the 
inconveniences or healthlessness of the person. 
Healthsome (he-lb s #m), a. Now rare. [f. 
Health sb. + -some.] 
1 1. Full of health ; possessing good health ; 
healthy. Obs. 

1563 Homilies 11. Sacrament 1. (1850) 444 A stomach 
which is healthsome and sound. 1635 K. Carew in Lismore 
Papers (1888) Ser. 11. III. 225 Some say he is y 8 healthsomer 
for it [sickness]. 
2. Bestowing health (bodily, mental, or spiritual) ; 
wholesome; salutary. 

1538 Bale Comedy Johan Baptist e in Harl. Misc. I. 105 
Thys helthsome counsell maketh my hart joyful! and glad. 
1573 Tusser Husb. xi. (1878) 27 And healthsom aire inuest 
thee. 1610 Holland Camden' 's Brit. 1. 63 That healthsome 
light of Jesus Christ shone.. upon the Bntans. 1707SLOANE 
Jamaica I. 45 A stream of hot water, which .. becomes cool 
and healthsome. 1891 H. C. H allidav Someone must suffer 
II. xiii. 240 The healthsome joys of the covered-cart. 
Hence Hea lthsomely adv.; Hea'lthsomeness. 
1563 Goldikg Csesar (1565) 271 He. . made so many iorneyes 
. .for chaunge of the places for healthsomnesse. 1579 Fulke 
Heskins* Pari. 498 He did helthsomly or profitably con- 
secrate his bodie and hloud. 1582 Bentley Mon. Malrones 
it 16 Wellspring of all healthsomnes. 

Healthward, a. [f. Health sb. + -ward.] 
Tending in the direction of health. 

1884 Pennsylv. Sch.Jrnl. XXXII. 382 There is a strong 
healthward tendency in the constitution. 1886 Brit. Med. 
Jml. 25 Sept. 585/2 If we can do nothing to help nature on 
her healthward course. 

Healthy (he*lbi), a. [f. Health sb. + -y.] 

1. Possessing or enjoying good health ; hale or 
sound (in body), so as to be able to discharge all 
functions efficiently. 

155a Huloet, Healthye or healthfull, incolumis, saluber, 
satutifer, salutaris. sanus. 1581 Pettie Guazzo's Civ. 
Conv. 1. (1586) 23 Healthie men.. are properly those, who 
have foure humours so equally tempered in them . . that 
one thing exceede not another. 1670 Narborough Jml. in 
Acc. Sev. Late Voy. 1. (171 1) 96 The Spaniards are well- 
complcxioned People.. and seem to be mighty healthy. 
a 1715 Burnet Own Time II. 535 He is of a very vigorous 
and healthy constitution. 1815 W. H. Ireland Scribbleo* 
mania 15 My abstinence keeps me quite healthy. 1879 
H ar lan ^ Eyesight v. 57 Healthy eyes, if given anything 
like a fair chance, will take care of themselves. 

2. Conducive to or promoting health ; whole- 
some, salubrious ; salutary. Also Jig. 

1552 [see sense 1]. 1577 B. Gooce HeresbacKs Husb. \. 
(1586) 8 h, Best is it. .in good and healthy places, to set the 
house toward the East, a 1704 Locke (J.), Gardening or 
husbandry, and working in wood, are fit and healthy re- 
creations for a man of study or business. 1748 Wesley Let. 
cone. Tea in B^sant London (1892) 372 A Mixture of Herbs 
. . healthier as well as cheaper than Tea. 1871 Napheys 
Prev. <$■ Cure Dis. 1. v. 135 Healthy dwelling-houses. 
fig. 1884 Chr. World 11 Sept. 682/4 The deep, wide, and 
healthy influence which he exerted upon society. 

3. Denoting or characteristic of health or sound 
condition (///. and^.) ; opp. to morbid. 

1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, 1. ii. 4 He said, .the water it selfe 
was a good healthy water. 1709 Steele Tatler No. 77 v 1 
With a fresh, sanguine, and healthy Look. 1790 Burke 
Fr. Rev. 34 The healthy habit of the British constitution. 
1878 H. M. Stanley Dark Cotit. II. vii. 199 An interchange 
of small gifts served as a healthy augury for the future. 
1897 Daily News 7 June 9/4 The cutlery trade is in a very 
healthy state. 

b. spec, in Med. : see quots. 
1807-26 S. Cooper First Lines Surgery 2 By healthy 
inflammation, is meant that which is not characterized 
and modified by any particular disease in the part or 
constitution. 1854 Mayne Expos. Lex., Healthy Pus, 
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term applied to pus discharged from abscesses which are 
the result of phlegmonous inflammation ; or from wounds 
and ulcers in the healing state ; formerly termed laudable pus. 

4. Comb., as healthy-looking, -minded adjs. 

1800 Sir M. Hunter Jml. (1894) 176 The farmers are 
healthy-looking. 1851 Mayne Reid Scalp Hunt. ii. 17 
Displaying healthy. looking, sun-tanned throats. 1886 Mrs. 
C. Praed Miss Jacobseris Chance I. ii. 33 She was as 
thoroughly discontented with her own lot as any fairly 
healthy-minded girl can be. 

Healve, obs. form of Helve. 

+ Heam. Obs. or dial. [A dial, variant of Hame 
j/;. 1 ] The amnion of an animal ( = Call sb. 1 5 b) ; 
the secundine. 

x68x Waller Advice to Painter 11. 2 (Brands Then draw 
a Haw-thorn Bush, and let him place The Heam upon't. 
1736 Diet. Rust. (ed. 3), Heam (in Beasts) is the same thing 
with the after-birth in women. 

Heam, var. Hame 2 , Eme, uncle. 

t Hean, bene, a. Obs. Forms : r h6an, 3 
hsene, heaue, 3-4 hene, 4 heyne. [Com. Teut. 
adj. : OE. he" an = OHG. kdni } Goth, hauns con- 
temptible, base, humble : cf. Lettish kauns shame, 
disgrace, dishonour.] Mean, abject, poor ; humble, 
lowly. 

Beowulf (Z.) 1275 y& he hean £e-wat, dreame be-daeled. 
c 825 Vesp. Psalter ix. 39 [x. 18] Doem Saem freondleasan 
and Saem heanan. c 1205 Lay. 3172 Heo hold me for 
haene [c 1275 wrecche]. Ibid. 12136 Hermes heo worhten 
and hene lond makeden. c 1230 Hali Meid. 13 Who makeft 
out . . of heane hine, of fa freond . c 1325 Pol. Songs (Camden ) 
150 Me halt hem ful hene. c 1400 Apol. Loll. 26 To stere 
men to he heuy of ber mysse and to desire to he heyne. 

fHean, hene, v. Obs. Forms: I bienan, 
h^rian, he* nan, 2-4 hene(n, 3 heanen, heanen. 
[Com. Teut. : OE. hienan = OFris. hina (MDu. 
hdnen, Du. hoonen), OHG. kdnett (MHG. hcenen, 
Ger. hohnen), Goth, haunjan, f. haun-s adj. : see 

Erec. (From the OHG. came OF. honir to dis- 
onour, pa. pple. honi, in ' honi soit qui mal y 
pense\)J trans. To treat with contumely; to 
insult, humiliate, debase, lower. 

Beowulf (Z.) 2320 Geata leode # hatode ond hynde. ^950 
Lindisf. Gosp. Luke x. 16 SeSe iuih teleS vel ^eheneS mec 
henes. c 11 75 Lamb. Horn. 13 Stala and steorfa swiSe eow 
seal hene. c 1205 Lay. 6874 Al his folc he hatede and al he 
hit haende. £1230 Hali Meid. 13 Vre flesch is ure fa & 
heaneS us & harmeS. C1410 Chron. Eng. 1030 (Ritson 
Metr. Rom. II. 313) Heo heveden him in henyng, Ant seiden 
he wes traitour. 

t Hea'nling. Obs. In3heanlung. [LHean 
a. + -ling.] A base, abject, or humble person. 

a 1225 St. Marher. 14 Heanlunges makeo ham wi5 
heouenlich hirS. 

Heap(hfp),^. Forms: 1 h6ap, 2-heap,(ahap, 
3 hsep, 3-5 hep, ^(Jyenb.)h.yeap, hyap, 4-7 heep, 
hepe, 5 heppe, heype, 6 Sc. heip, 6-7 heape). 
[OE. hiap = OFris. hdp, OS. hdp (MDu., MLG., 
LG. hdp, Du. hoop), OHG. houf (MHG. houf), 
ON. h6pr (Sw. hop, Da. hob) adopted from LG. ; 
wanting in Gothic ; OTeut. *haupo-z. In ahlaut 
relation to OHG. Hfo, MHG. /^/<r,Ger. haufe:- 
*h&pon- ; from stem *hup-, pre-Teut. *&ub- : ci L. 
cumbere, cubare.'] 

1. A collection of things lying one upon another 
so as to form an elevated mass often roughly conical 
in form. (A heap of things placed regularly one 
above another is more distinctively called a pile.') 

c%ts Corpus Gloss. J912 (O. E. T.) S trues, heap. ^897 
K./Elpreo Gregory's Past.xivui. (Sw.) 367 GalaS on Ebreisc, 
Sast is on Engfisc gewitnesse heap, a 1225 Ancr. R. 314 
Heo gedereS al bet greste on one heape. 1340 Aycnb. 139 
Zuo hit is of be hyeape of huete y-borsse. 138a Wyclif 
Song Sol. vii. 2 An hep [1388 heep] of whete. 1398 Taeyisa 
Barth. De P. R. xm. iii. (1495) 442 Hepes of grauell and 
erthe. c 1450 Mirour Saluacioun 1470 Of . . twelue stones 
fro the bank . . Thai made a hepe. 1535 Coveroale Ps. 
Ixxviii[ij. i They haue. .made Ierusalem an heape of stones. 
*574 J* D RE i° Lett. Lit. Men (Camden) 39 An heap of old 
papers and parchments. 1611 Bible Josh. iii. 13 The waters 
of Jordan, .shall stand upon an heape. 1774 Golosm. Nat. 
Hist. (1776) \. 252 The waters will .. be attracted hythe 
moon, and rise in an heap. 1854 Ronalds & Richardson 
Chem. TechnoL (ed. 2) T. 111 Coking in Heaps or Ridges. — 
The oldest and still very common method of preparing coke 
is in meiler or heaps, i860 Tyndall Glac. 11. viii. 266 At 
first sight, these sand -covered cones appear huge heaps of 
dirt. 1 88 1 Raymond Mining Gloss., Heap (Newc.\ the 
refuse at the pit's mouth. 

b. fig* of things immaterial. 

c x 200 Ormin 4330 All hiss brinne taless hasp, a 1300 Cursor 
M. 26021 Scailand a hepe es samen o sin. 1340 Ayenb. 130 
He yzi3p bane greate heap of his zennes. 
t c. Mass, main body. Obs. 

1608 Shaks. Per. 1. i. 33 Her countless glory . . which, 
without desert, because thine eye Presumes to reach, all thy 
whole heap must die. 1709 Steele Tatler No. 87 p 8 If 
we consider the Heap of an Army, utterly out of all Pros- 
pect of Rising and Preferment. 

d. Fallacy of the heap: see quot. 1768-74. 

1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1852) II. 140 Their sophism of 
the sorites, or argument of the heap ; because, say they, if 
you drop a number of things upon one another you can 
never tell precisely when they begin to make a heap. 1893 
Oxford Mag. x Nov. 39^1 Mr. A.'s contention, .seems to us 
based on a petitio principii, or on the fallacy of the heap. 

2. a. A heaped measure of capacity, b. A pile 
or mass of definite size, varying with the commodity. 
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1674 Jbake Arith. (1696) 70 Usage in some places hath 
continued Measure by heap, although some Statutes order 
it by Strike. 1813 R. Kerr Agric. Sun*. Benv. 448 (J am «) 
In Berwickshire.. four fills [of a firlot with potatoes], heaped 
by hand as high as they can go, called heaps, are counted as 
one boll, 1823 Crabb Technol. Diet, Heap (Print.), any 
number of reams or quires as is set out by the warehouse 
keeper for the pressmen to wet is called a heap.. 1 The heap 
holds out,' L e. it has the full intended number of sheets. 
1855 Robinson Whitby Gloss., Heeap or Heap, a quarter of 
a peck measure. 186a Miall Title Deeds Ch. Eng. 30 note % 
Barley and oats were titheahle by the heap or cock. 

3. A great company (esp. of persons) ; a multitude, 
a host. An early sense in the Teutonic Iangs. ; now 
only as in 4. 

Beo7vul/{Z.) 400 J>ryS-Iic begna heap. 971 B lick I. Horn. 
81 Se halga heap hehfaedera and witgena. <* 1175 Cott. 
Horn. 210 He jescop tyen engle werod oSer hapes.. 
Her beoo ni3en anglen # hapes. cizy$ Lay. 10300 po wes 
Seuarus heap mochel ibolded. c 1290 S. Eng. Leg. 1 . 
63/331 An hep of foules grete i-nova. 1340 Ayenb. 267 Ich 
yze^ to be blyssede heape of confessours. 1377 Langl. 
P. PI. B. x. 309 An heep [C. hepel of houndes at his ers, as 
he a lorde were. 1477 Earl Riyess (Caxton) Dictes 105 
A great heep of sheep. 1535 Coyeroale Ezek. xxxviii. 22 
Fyre and brymstone, wil I cause to rayne vpon him and all 
his heape. 1590 Spenser F. Q. l iv. 16 The heapes of 
eople, thronging in the hall, Doe ride each other, upon 
er to gaze. 1594 Shaks. Rich. III t 11. i. 53 Among this 
Princely heape, if any heere . . Hold me a Foe. 

4. Hence, in later colloquial use : A large num- 
ber or quantity ; a (great) deal, ' a lot \ 

a 1661 FuLLEa Worthies (1840) III. 53 No county in Eng- 
land hath such a heap of castles together, a 1682 Sir T. 
BaowNE Tracts (1684) 116 This heap of artificial terms first 
entring with the French Artists. 1697 Dampier Voy. (1729) 
I. 389 The Principal of a heap of Islands. 1741 Richardson 
Pamela (1824) I. 64 What a heap of hard names does the 
poor fellow call himself! 1818 Keats Lett. Wks. 1889 III. 
166 A man on the coach said the horses took a 4 hellish heap 
p* drivin' \ 1867 Trollope Chron. Barset II.xlv. 12 She lives 
in a big house, and has a heap^ of servants. 1884 Besant 
Childr. Gideon 11. xxxii, He got into trouble a heap of times, 
b. pL in same sense. Cf. the like use of 1 lots \ 

<**547 Surrey Poems, Compl. Lover t What pleasant life, 
what heapes of ioy these litle birdes receue. 1622 SpAaaow 
Bk. Com. Prayer (1661) 170 For the antiquity of this Feast, 
heaps of Testimonies might be brought. 1856 Whyte 
Melyillb Kate Cov. i, WeVe in heaps of time. 187a Black 
Adv. Phaeton iii. 25 He has.. knocked heaps of things to 
smithereens. 

C. absol. and as adv. A great deal, much ; a 
1 lot \ {sing, and //.) colloq. 

a 1834 Dow Serm, (Bartlett), To go to church in New 
Vork in any kind of tolerable style costs a heap a-year. 
1848 Ruxton Life in Far West 223 (Farmer) He pro- 
nounced himself a heap better. 185a Mas. Stowe Uncle 
Tom's C. x. 80 It's nature I should think a heap of him. 
1871 W. Alexander Johnny Gibb viii. (1873) 46 ' Aw wudna 
care a great heap, gin we can 'gree ahoot the waages.' 1887 
Mas. H. MAanN Amor Vincit I. 5 You will find some one 
somewhere you think heaps better than me. 

5. Phrases. + a. By, in heaps : in crowds, in 
large quantities, in great numbers, b. In (of) a 
heap : (of a body falling or lying) in a mass, in a 
slate of collapse, having the appearance of a shape- 
less inert mass. c. + On heap (4-5 an hepe) : in 
a heap or mass, together ; = Aheap, f On a heap } 
on heaps : in a prostrate mass, prostrate, fd. To 
heap : together, into one mass. e. All of '(f on) a 
heap : all in a mass falling or fallen ; so f all on 
(upon) heaps. To strike all of ( f on) a heap (colloq.) : 
to paralyze, prostrate mentally, cause to collapse. 

a. 1523 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. clxxxiii. (R.), They., 
slewe and hanged them vpon trees by heapes. 1568 Grafton 
Chron. II. 259 They.. walked in the streetes in heapes. 1641 
Milton Reform. 11. Wks. (1847) {4/1 The inhabitants, .are 
enforced by heaps to forsake their native country, a 1700 
Dryoeh Ceyx $ A Icy one 174 The sailors run in heaps, a help- 
less crowd. 1799-1805 S. Turner A uglo-Sax. (1836) I. in. 
i- 157 [Hengist] is affirmed, .to have hutchered in heaps the 
people who fled to the mountains and deserts. 

b. 1840 Mrs, Browning Drama 0/ Exile Poems 1844 I. 
23 What is this, Eve? thou droppest heavily In a heap 
earthward. 

C. a 1000 Wonders 0/ Creation in Codex Exon. (Thorpe^ 

J 50 GewiteS bon . . forS maere tungol, faran on heape. c 1205 
.ay. 28292 J>a heo weoren per on nepe an hunddred busende 
hedene and cristene. c 1325 Gloss. W. de Biblesw. in Wright 
V oc. 158 En monceus, on hepe. c 1 420 L iber Cocomm ( 1 862) 
15 Gar hit on hepe to renne. 1590 Spenser F. Q. hi. iv. 16 
He tombled on an heape, and wallowd in his gore. 1607 
Shaks. Timon iv. iii. 101 When I haue laid proud Athens 
on a heape. 16 n Biaix Ps. bcxix. 1 They haue layd 
lerusalem on heapes. 

d. a 1300 Sanutin xxxiv. in E. E. P. (1862) 5 Sei, sinful 
man, whi neltou leue bat al ping sal come to hepe. c 1374 
Chaucer Boelh. iv. pr. vi. 105 (Camb. MS.) Puruyance 
emhraceth alle thinges to hepe. C1391 — Astrol. 1. § 14 
A litel wegge . . bat streyneth alle thise parties to hepe. 1393 
Langl. P. PI. C. xi. 189 And aut were best to bee aboute 
and brynge hit to hepe, That afle londes loueden, and in on 
lawe by-leonede. 14 . . Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 590/26 Invicem, 
to geder, to hepe. c 1475 Rauf Coilyar 83 Bot, micht we 
bring this harberie this nicht weill to heip. 1480 Caxton 
Descr. Brit. 12 Gadrith to hepe grete hepes of grauel. 

e. 1588 Shaks. Tit. A. 11. iii. 223 Lord Bassianus lies 
embrewed heere, All on a heape. 1653 H. MoaE Antid. 
Ath. 1. xi. (17 12 34 That lies like a Net all on heaps in the 
Water. 1711 Brit. Apollo III. No. 133. 2/1 A Young 
Woman . . struck me all on a heap. 1741 RiciMaosoN Pamela 
I. 205 This alarm'd us both ; and he seem'd quite struck of 
a Heap. 1739 STEaNE Tr. Shandy I. xxi, The story, .is long 
and interesting .. it would be running my history all upon 
heaps *o give it you here. 1818 Scott Rob Royxx'iv, The 



i interrogatory seemed to strike the honest magistrate, to use 
the vulgar phrase, all of a heap. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) 
III. 120 Some one who.. will not be struck all of a heap 
like a child by the vain pomp of tyranny. 1887 Rider 

I Haggard Jess 3 It . . struck her horse upon the spine .. so 
that it fell all of a heap on to the veldt. 
6. attrib. and Comb. : heap-cloud - Cumulus 2 ; 
heap-flood, a heavy sea ; heap-measure « heaped 
measure; heap-keeper, heap-stead (see quots.). 

1561 Burgh Rec. Aberdeen (Spalding Club) I. 335 To be 
mesourit with ane straik mett corresponden to the hep 
messour. 1583 Stanyhurst sEneis 1. (Arb.) 21 One ship 
. .was swasht wyth a roysterus heapeflud. 1858 Simmonds 
Diet. Trade, Heap-keeper, a miner who overlooks the 
cleaning of coal on the surface. 1883 Greslev Gloss. Coal 
Mining, Heap~stead t the entire surface works about a 

I colliery shaft. 1889 Nature XXXIX. 26 The common 
cumulus or heap-cloud, which is the commonest cloud of 
the day-time in fine weather. 

Heap (hfp), v. Forms: see the sb. [OE. 
hfapian, corresp. to OHG. houfdn, MHG. houfen, 
mod.G. haufen, haufen ; deriv. of the corresp. sb.] 

1. trans* To make, form, gather, or cast into a 
heap ; to pile up, amass, accumulate ; to pile one 
thing upon another so as to form a heap. Often 
with up, together, on. 

c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Luke vL 38 God semet . . ^eheapod 
and ofer-flowende. a 1225 Ancr. R. 314 Heo .. heaped" .. 
togederes al bet was er bileaued^ c 137S Sc. Leg. Saints, 
Johannes 207 He bat mony heppis ay, Is seruand bare-to 
nycht and day. 1483 Cath. Angl. 183/1 To Heppe, 
accumulare. 1538 Stahkey England 1. i. 6 Lyke vnto 
rvches hepyd in cornerys. 1590 Spenser F. Q. hi. vii. 47 
The Titans which did make Warre against heven, and 
heaped hils on hight To scale the skyes. 1611 Bible Job 
xxvii. 16 Though he heape vp siluer as the dust. 1611 — 
Ezek. xxiv. 10 lleape on wood, kindle the fire, i860 Tyn- 
dall Glac. 1. xxviu 198 The snow had been heaped in 
oblique ridges across my path. 

b. intr. for pass. (Chiefly £7. S.) 

1873 Lowell Among my Bks. Ser. 11. 273 A stripe of 
phosphorescence heaping before you in a star-sown snow. 
1890 Harper** Mag. Nov. 865/1 Fallen avalanches heap 
whitely at intervals below. 

2. trans/. aa&Jig. To amass, accumulate ; to add 
many things togelher or one thing to another. 
Often with up, together. Also absol. 

C900 [see Heaping vbl. sb.]. ciaoo Ormih 4331 All hiss 
brinne taless haep Iss haepedd a33 wibb ehhte. ^1320 
K. BauNNE Medit. 865 {>ey wounded here, and heped 
harm vp on harmes. 1382 Wyclif Hob. ii. 5 He shal 
hepe togidere to hym alle peplis. 1529 S. Fish Supplic. 
! Beggers (E. E. T. S.) 13 ITheyl haue heped to him benefice 
vpon benefice. 1582 N. T. (Rhem.) 2 Tim. iv. 3 According 
to their owne desires they will heape to themselues maisters, 
hauing itching eares. ^1605 KloNTGOMEaia Sonn. xxxiv. 
5 More hevynes within my hairt I heep, 171 1 Steele 
Sped. No. 260 r 1 The Circumstances which are heaped up 
in my Memory. . 1845 M. Pattison Ess. (1889) 1. 3 Genera- 
tions of antiquaries have heaped together vast piles of facts, 
f b. reft, and intr. for refl. (or pass.) Obs. 
c 1400 Dcstr. Troy 3548 Thes harmes so heterly hepit in 
his mynde. 1508 DuNBAa Tua Mariit Wemen 334 And 
1 ait hatrent I hid within my hert all ; Bot quhilis it hepit so 
I huge [etc.]. 1535 Coveroale Ezek. xxxix. 17 Heape you 
; together and come. 1581 Pettie Guazzo's Civ. Conv. 11. 
I (1586) 53 b, The preasse of people which heapeth together at 
the judgement place. 

3. trans. To furnish with a heap or heaps ; to fill, 
load, cumber, with a heap or heaps. Also with up. 

1526 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. r53i) 54 Your measure . . 
heped & fylled vnto it flowe ouer. 1530 Palsgr. 583/1 
Heape this bnsshell as hye as you can. 1542-3 A ct 34 <J- 
3$ Hen, VI II, c. 9 § 1 The month & hole channell of the 
saide hanen is so heaped and quarred with stones. 1667 
Miltoh P. L. v. 391 With these various fruits the Trees of 
God Have heap'd this Tahle. 1790 A. Wilson Death Poet. 
Wks. 63 Frowning dread Stalked o'er the world, and heapt 

I his way with dead. 1824 Macaulay Jvry v, The field is 

■ heaped with bleediog steeds, and flags, and cloven mail, 
t b. intr. for refl. and pass. Obs. 
1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xiv. ii. (1495) 465 The erthe 
hyght Tellus, for we take fruyte therof, and hight ops, for 

' he hepyth wyth fruyte. c 1400 Destr. Troy 3688 The heuyn 

1 in hast hepit with cloudis. 

4. trans. To deal or bestow in heaps or large 
quantities. Const, upon. 

1 S73 _ 8° Baret Alv. H 303 To heape euill upon him, con- 
i glomerare mala in aliquem. 1590 Spenser F. Q. hi. vii. 33 
Vet he perforce him held, and strokes upon him hept. 16 13 
Shaks. Hen. VIII, hi. ii. 175 Your great Graces Heapjd 
vpon me (poore Vndeseruer). 1671 Milton Samson 276 To 
heap ingratitude on worthiest deeds. 1861 Bright Sp. on 
India 19 Mar., To heap insults on his memory. 

5. To load, charge, or overwhelm (a person) with 
(something in large quantities). 

1583 Stanyhurst sEneis 1. (Arb.) 21 Hee. .sees thee Tro- 
ians wyth seas and rayne water heaped. Ibid. 11. 58 Pat fals 
thee turret, thee Greeks with crash swash yt heapeth. 1751 
Johnson Rambler No. 91 T 14 Some were . . heaped by 
Patronage with the gifts of Fortune. 1874 Kingsley Lett. 
(1878) II. 427 We are received with open arms, and heaped 
with hospitality. 

Heaped (hJpt), a. [f. prec. + -ed i .] 

1. Gathered or thrown into a heap ; piled up. 

c 1440 Protnp. Parv. 235/2 Heepyd, cumulatus. 1 592 Wyr- 
lev Arworie, Ld. Chandos 95 As lurcking sparke in hept 
straw inclosed. 1632 Milton V Allegro 147 A bed Of heaped 
Elysian flowers. 1820 Shelley Vision Sea 128 The heaped 
waves behold The deep calm. 1881 Besant & Rice Chapl. 
\ Fleet 1. xii, Heaped-up piles of fruit and vegetables. 

2. Having its contents piled up above the brim 
instead of being levelled. Heaped measure , a dry 



measure used for certain commodities which are 
heaped up in a cone above the brim of the measure. 

1530 Palsgr. 315/1 Heaped, as thynges that be measured, 
comble. 1581 Lambabdb Eiren. iv. iv. (1588)455 If any person 
have bought . . come by heaped measure. 1659 Willsforo 
Scales Comm., Archil. 5 The common allowance for lime is 
one quarter, or 8 hushels (heap'd measure) to every 1000 of 
bricks. 1740 Berkeley Let. to T. Prior 8 Feb. Wks. 1871 
IV. 263 A heaped spoonful of rosin. 1866 Rogers Agric. 
<jr Pr. 1. x. 168 When the bushel is descrihed as heaped, nine 
struck bushels are reckoned as equal to eight heaped. 1896 
Whitaker y s Aim. 424 Coke, apples, potatoes .. are still sold 
by heaped measures and the sack of three bushels. 

0. fig. Accumulated ; stored up. 

1402 Hoccleve Let. of Cupid 407 Hir heped vertu hath 
swich excellence. 1513 Douglas AZncis i.ProL 228 In mair 
hepit malice. 1847 Pisraeli Tancredw. iv. (1871) 264 All 
the heaped- no lore of ages. 1865 Neale Glor. Par ad. 66 
O how dear, how heaped, the rapture 1 

Hea per. [f. Heap v. + -er 1 .] One who 
heaps up or accumulates. 

c 1490 Promp. Parv. 235/2 <RIS. K.) Hepar, cttmulator. 
1548 Udall Erasm. Par. Luke xxiii. (1 551) 377 h, An heaper 
of sinnes vpon sinnes. 1755 Ramsay Ep. to J. Clerk 9 May, 
Tho' I ne'er was a rich heaper, To make that up I live the 
cheaper. 1861 Dasent Burnt Njal I. 90 Heaper up of 
piles of dead. 

t Heap-fall, a. Obs. [f. Heap sb. (in advb. 
relation) + Full a.] Full and heaped up. 

1530 Palsgr. 549/2 Fyll your busshell heape full. Ibid. 
849/2 Heape full, or heaped full, a comble. 1769 Projects 
in Ann. Reg. 115/2 A corn-bushel heap-full. 

Hea'pmg, vbl. sb. [f. Heap v. + -ing i.] 

1. The action of the verb Heap ; making into a 
heap ; accumulation. Also concr. 

C900 tr. Bxda's Hist. y. xiv. [xiii.] (1890) 440 In heapunge 
eowerre niSerunge. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 235/2 Hepynge, 
cumulacio. 1571 Qolding Calvin on Ps. lxv. 7 In that un- 
measurable heaping of the earth. a 1631 Donne in Select. 
(1840) 30 This better resurrection is a heaping euen of that 
fulness. 1 71 2 A on 1 son Sped. No. 549 F 1 Grown old in the 
heaping up of riches. 1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. xx. 156 
Circular mounds or heapings-up of the crumbled limestone. 

2. Comb. + heaping figure, a rhetorical figure 
in which epithets, etc. are heaped up. Obs. 

1589 Puttenham Eng. Poesie m. xix. (Arb.) 243 The 
Latines called it Congeries and we the heaping figure. 

t Hea'ply, adv. Obs. rare - °. [f. Heap sb. + 
-ly -.] In heaps. 

155* Huloet, Heape upon heape, and heapelye. 

+ Heap-meal, adv. [OE. hMp-mxlum, f. Heap 
sb. : see -meal.] In heaps ; in large quantities or 
numbers. (Also by heap-meal?) 

C897 K. Alfred Gregory's Past. xlvi. 348 Hu hie hie 
gadi-iaS heapmalum. c 1000 ^Elfric Numb. i. 3 Telle bn 
and Aaron heapmaslum. c 1000 —Saints' Lives (E. E. T. S.) 
II. 282 pa. haebenan . . feollon heap-maelum ealle to faes 
hal^an wcres cneowum. 1610 Holland Camden's Brit. 1. 
71 And thereon powre the same forth by heap-meale. 

Heapy (hPpi), a. [f. Heap sb. + -Y. Cf. Ger. 
haufig frequent.] Full or consisting of heaps. 
r 1552 Huloet, Heapye or full of heapes, aceruosus. 1557 
TotteWs Misc. (Arb.) 242 My heapy doubtes and trembling 
feares are fled. 1725 Pope Odyss. xix. 515 With wither'd 
foliage strew'd, a heapy store! 1869 Phillips Vesuv. iv. 
128 Lava lying in heapy ridges. 

Hear (hi<u), v. Pa. t. and pa. pple. heard 
(hsjd). Forms: Inf. 1 hieran, hyran, heran, 

2- 5 heren, 4-5 heere (n, 3-6 here, 6-7 heare, 
6- hear; also 3 {Lay.) heeren, (Orm.) herenn, 3-4 
heoren, 3-5 s.w. hure(n, 4 hyere(n, hiere(n, 4-5 
hir(e, s.w. huyre, Sc. heyre, 4-6 her, hyre, 5 2nd 
sing, harst ; Sc. 5-6 heire, 5- heir. Pa. 1. 1 hierde, 
h^rde, herde, 2-6 herde, 4-6 herd, hearde, 4- 
heard; also 3 heorde, ( Orm. )heorrde, 3-4 herede, 

3- 5 hirde, hurde, 3-6 harde, 4-7 (6V.-9) hard. 
Pa. pple, 1 sehiered, -h^red, -h6red, 2 hered, 
2 -6 herd, 6- heard ; also 3 ( Orm.) herr d, heorrd, 
3-5 hurd, 4 y-hyerd, 5 y-herd, 4-6 harde, 4-7 
{Sc. -9) hard. [Com. Teut. vb. : OE., early 
WS. hieran, late \VS. hyran, Anglian h&an 
{\—*he'arjan) =■ OFris. h$ra, h&ra (:—*hdrja) 
(WFris. hearren, Satl. hera), OS. hdrjan, hdrean 
(MLG., MDu. hdren, Du. hooren), OHG. hdrren 
(MHG. hccren } Ger. hdren), ON. heyra (Norw. 
hbyra, Sw. hora^ Da. hore) } all :—*haurjan = 
Goth, hausjan :— OTeut. *hauzj'an. Beside the 
simple vb., OE. had, like the other old Teutonic 
Iangs., the compound zehieran (Goth, gahausjan) 
in the same sense, but perhaps with greater 
implication of completeness of action. In some 
uses gehleran was more frequent in OE. than the 
simple vb., so that the latter is rare or not evi- 
denced ; it occurs more frequently in Old Northum- 
brian, and becomes commoner after 1 200, perhaps 
under Norse influence. The pa. pple. in ge-, in 
early ME. southern dialect, may belong to either 
verb. See Yhere. 

Cognates of hauzjan outside Teutonic are unknown. 
Conjectures of its relationship to the root auz- Exa, to L. 
audire^ and Gr. a«otW, are all extremely doubtful.] 

1. intr. To perceive, or have the sensation of, 
sound ; to possess or exercise the faculty of audi- 
tion, of which the specific organ is the ear. The 
proper verb to express this faculty or function. 

20-2 



HEAR. 

<T950 Lindisf. Gosp. Matt. xiii. 15 Dy lacs e*um hiafceseaS 
and earum herao" [Ags. G. jchyron]. — t6 Eadxo bioon. . 
caro iucrc forSon he'ras hia [Ags. G. his S eh yj£M- c "°° 
Ormin 15501 And dumbe menn and da:fe he aafflospekenn 
wel and hereon. C1375 Sc. Leg. Saints* Mathou 62 Als 
bai tuk fra men be sycht, And for to here to haf na mycht. 
1381 Wyclif Matt. xi. 15 He that hath eeris of heerynge, 
heere he. 14. . Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 566 '44 Audio, to huyre. 
i5»6 Tin dale Matt. xi. 15 He that hath eares to heare, 
let him here. 1599 Shaks. Muck Ado iv. i. 80 Leonato, 1 
am sorry you must heare. c 1600 — Sonn. xxiii, To heare 
with eies belongs to loves fine wit. 161 1 Bible Deut. iv. 
28 Ye shall serue gods, .which neither see, nor heare. 1785 
Reio Int. Powers il i, We cannot see without eyes, nor 
hear without ears. Ibid., The ear is not that which hears ; 
hut the organ by which we hear. 1875 Jowett Plato I. 54 
(He] whispered .. so that Menexenus should not hear. Mod. 
He does not hear readily ; he is dull of hearing. 

b. To hear of both ears, Not to hear of that ear 
(see Eak sb 1 3 d), on that side (see quot. 1617). 

1548 Hall Chron., Hen. IV, 16 b, The kyng was required 
to purchase his deliverance.. hut he could not heare on that 
side, a 1617 Bavne On Eph. i, If he have no mind to per- 
form it, we say, hee cannot heare on that side. 1624 CP. 
Mount agu Gagg Pref. 9 We should have heard thereof oa 
both eares to a purpose. 

2. trans. To perceive (sound, or something that 
emits or causes sound) ; to have cognizance of by 
means of the ear or auditory sense. 

t r 950 Lindisf, Gosp. Matt xiii. 17 tewillnadon . .^ehera 5a 
ilco je heres and ne herdon [Ags. G. fcehyran ba bing be je 
jehyraft, and hp5 ne xehvrdon]. c x 175 Lamb. H om. 47 peos 
like weord. .god ha beofc to heren [cf. 49 for to ihereo godes 
weordes]. c 1100 Vices tf Virtues 11 He it ne herde. c 1100 
Ormin 10850 Jt>acr wass be Faderr heorrd anan Off heoffne 
burrh an steffne. a 1300 Cursor M.2Z4Q Sir loth wijf bis 
cri sco hard. 138a Wvclip Luke x. 24 Many prophetis arid 
kyngis wolden . . heere tho thing is, that ae heere, and thei 
herden not C1440 Gesta Rom. lix. 243 (Harl.) He harde a 
voyse seing to nim^'Whi erte thowe so bevy?' 1538 
Stark ev England 1. L 20 Thyngys wych we se, fele, or her. 
1563 W. Ft'LKE Meteors (1640) 27 Although the lightning 
appeare unto us, a good pretty while before the thunderclap 
be heard. 1596 Shaks. i Hen. IV, 11. ii. 35 Lay thine eare 
close to the ground, and list if thou can heare the tread of 
Trauellers. 1694 Acc. Sev. Late Voy. 11. (171 1) 44 So great 
a noise» that one can hardly hear his own words. 1715 De 
Foe Earn. Instruct, l i. (1841) J. 1$ How can he hear what 
1 say? i860 Tvnoall Glac. 1. xxvii. 215 The men shouted 
. .and I distinctly heard them through the falling snow. 

b. predicated of the ear. 
[c8z$ Vesp. Psalter ix. 38 [x. 17] Lustas heortan heora 
xeherde eare 8in.] c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Egipciane 428 
Na bine eris to her it sa lange ma nocht thole. 1382 Wvclip 
1 Cor. ii. g Y^e sy? not, ne eere herde . . what thingis God 
made redy bifore to hem that louen him. 1586 B. Young 
Gnazzo'sCw. Conv. iv. (1586) 191 Ladie Lelias eares are to 
daintie to heare anie reasons, a 1835 Mas. Hem * ns Better 
Land iv, Ear hath not heard its deep 'songs of joy. 

C. Not to hear day nor door : not to hear any- 
thing distinctly. Sc. 

1768 Ross Hclenore 86 (Jam.) That day nor door a body 
cudna hear. 18 16 Scott Old Mort. viii, * She's as deaf as 
Corra-linn— we canna mak her hear day nor door.' 

3. As with other verbs of perception, the subst. 
or pronominal object may be followed by an inf. s 
pres. pple. (orig. vbl. sb. with a-^, or pa. pple.> ex- 
pressing an action performed or suffered by it. 

The infin. now takes to after the passive, hut not after the 
active vb. : We keard him groan ; he was heard to groan. 
But exceptions to hoth rules are to be met with : see h. 
a, 1000 Beoiuulf (Z.) 1346 1c ba:t lond-buend leode mine . . 
secxan hyrde. c 1200 Ormin 901 Godd . . wollde himm sellf 
pa belless herenn ringenn. 1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 270 He 
hurde angles synge an hey. c 1340 Cursor M. 550 (Trin.) 
Of besc pinges J haue herde seide Was adames body to 
gider leide. c 1371} Sc. Leg. Saints, Petrus 58 As he 
mycht heyre be cok craw, c 144 Casta Rom. ii. 6 (Harl. 
MS.) Whenne be seruauntis hirde hire lord crye. 1508 
Dunbar Tua Mariit Wemen 117 Qnhen 1 heir nem- 
myt his name. 155 1 T. Wilson Logike (1580) 33 As I 
heard once a doctor of Divinitie . . earnestly defendyng his 
cause with examples. 1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, v. v. 113, 
1 heare a Bird so sing. 1651 Hobhes Leviatk. 11. xxvi.141 
To assemble the people . . to heare it read. 1716 Addison 
Freeholder No. 11 (Seager), Mr. Motteux has been heard 
to say it more than once. 1737 Pope Hor. Epist. 11. ii. 93 
A Poet begs me, I will hear him read. 1781 Cowper Gilpin 
206 Whereat his horse did snort, as he Had heard a lion 
roar. 1850 Tennyson In Mem. x. 2, I hear the hell struck 
in the night. Mod. I heard a clock striking ; J heard the 
clock strike ihree. 

b. XS74 tr. Littleton's Tenures 8b, Vf that childe.. 
bee harde crye. 1647 w - Browne tr. Gomberville's Polex- 
ander I. 180, 1 heare the magnanimous Benzaida to accuse 
the ingratefull Nephizus. 

C. Hence, by ellipsis of such objects as people, 
persons, some one y before the infinitives say, speak, 
talk, tell, the phrases to hear say, hear tell, etc., of 
which some are still in dialectal or colloquial, 
and occasionally literary, use. Formerly also with 
pa. pple., as to hear told (obs.). 

a 1000 Beowulf (Z.) 582 No ic wiht fram be swylcra searo- 
mSa secgan hyrde. ax 113 O. E. Ckroh. an. n 14 Da be 
rnunecas of Burch hit herdon sa^en. C i2%o Bestiary 584 
He hauen herd told of Sis mere . . half man and half fis. 
1297 R. Glouc. (1724^ 391 Kyng Macolon hurde telle her-of 
m bcotlonde. 1465 Si a J. Paston in Pas ton Lett. No. 531 
II. 244 When Debnam herd sey how that J began to gadyr 
sylvyr. C1470 Henry Wallace iv. 379, I her spek of that 
man. a 1533 Lo. Berners Huon lxv. 225 Ye neuer herd 
speke of a trewere nor more noble man, 1589 Cogan Haven 
Health (1636) 139, 1 have heard tell of a bishop of this land, 
that would have eaten fryed frogs. 1603 Knolles Hist. 
Turks (1638) 322 He was. .neuer afterwards seene or heard 
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tell of. 1640 tr. Verderds Rom. Rom ants It. 71 The burn- 
ing Knight, of whom it may be you have heard talk. Ibid. 
in. 59 Hee would by no means hear speak of sleeping till 
Florisbell had related [etc]. 1861 Geo. Eliot Silas M. vi, 
We heared tell as he'd sold his own land. 1893 G. F. X. 
Griffith tr. Fouards St. Peter 131 Even those who had 
heard tell of his conversion did not know [etc]. 

d. Hence the gemndial phrase \(by) hearing say, 
(by) hearing it said (by) hearsay. Obs. or dial. 

c 1330 R- Brunnh Chron. (18 10) 304 Edward vnderstode, 
borgh oft heryng say, How [etc]. 1491 Caxton Vitas 
Pair. <W. de W. 1495^ 1. xxxvii, 492/2 He sayde soo by 
heryng saye. 1525 Lo. Berners Eroiss. II. cxxvii. 
[exxih.] 361, 1 knowe oothyng of the mater hut hy heryn$ 
saye. a 1533 — Gold. Bk. M. Aurel. (1546) Bvb, Thei 
wrote by heryng saie. Mod. Sc. They knew by hearing 
tell of it. 

4. To exercise the auditory function intention- 
ally ; to give ear, hearken, listen, a. intr. 

ic 1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. xv. 10 fcehyraS and on^ytab.] 
C1340 Cursor M. 271 heading (Trin.) Hereb now of be 
trinite dere And of be makyng of bis world here. 138a 
Wvcuf 1 Sam. iii. 9 Spek, Lord, for thi seruaunt henth. 
c 1460 TowneUy Myst. (Surtees' 17 Harstow, boy? ther is a 
podyng in the pot. 148a Warkw. Chron. (Camden) 27 A 
castelle that spekethe, and a woman* that wille here, thai 
wille be gotene bothe. 1611 Bible 2 Sam. xx. 16 Then 
cried a wise woman out of the Citie, Heare, heare. 170a 
Rowe Tamert. 1. i. 443 When first thy moving Accents Won 
me to hear. 

b. trans. To listen to (a person or thing) with 
more or less attention or understanding; to give 
ear to, hearken to; to give audience to. Orig. 
with dative of the person or thing. To hear ottl, 
to listen to to the end : see Out. 

a xooo Juliana 371 (Gr.) He minum hrafce leahtrum 
Xelenge Ianim hyreo. c 1160 Hatton Gosp. John viii. 47 Se 
pe is of gode he her? [Ags. G. sehyift] godes word. # c laoo 
Trin. Coll. Horn. 127 And bigan bat folc.to here his wise 
lore, c iaos Lay. 1329 Ne bio na man weri heora soages 
toheraen. C1130 Hali Meid. 3 Her me, dohter. a 1300 
Cursor M. 20510 Sittes stell now .. And hers [Fair/, heris] 
now bis mirines. c 1440 Gesta Rom. Ivi. 239 (Harl. MS.) 
He that hurithe the doctrine of the ioyes of paradys. 1475 
Bk. Noblesse 79 He. .disdeyned to hire theym. 161 1 Bible 
1 Sam. xxiv. 9 Wherfore hearest thou mens words? 1617 
Moryson I tin. 1. 137 There Is a Chamber [in the Vatican]., 
wherein Ambassadours are heard. Ibid. 111.32 The Pharises 
..were to be heard, as sitting in the cbaire of Moses. 1637 
Shirley Gamester in. (Dodsley O. PI. 1780 IX. 63) It will 
be inconvenient to hear out your curranto. 1749 Fielding 
Tom Jones xiv. iii, I desire only to be heard out. 1841 Lane 
Arab. Nts. 1. 81 Hear my story, O fisherman. 1875J0WETT 
Plato (ed. 2) I. 363- There was an agreement between us 
that you should hear me out. 

c. With two objects, as To hear (one) his 
lessons : to listen to the recitation of his lessons. 

1804 Lady Hunter in Sir M. Hunter's J ml. (1894^ 202, 
I . .have heard George and James their lessons. 1811 L. M. 
Hawkins Ctess Gertr. (1812) 11. 256 He hears some of 
the younger ones their lessons. 1894 Blackmore Perlycross 
in Three pupils, and not a lesson have 1 heard them. 

5. trans. To attend and listen to (a lecture, ser- 
mon, play, musical performance, etc.) ; to form one 
of the audience at. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 9764 (Gott.) He mote paim giue his 
benisoun, pat wil gladly here bis sarmoun. c 1375 Lay 
Folks Mass Bk. App. iv. 2 Hou man scholde here hys 
masse. 1470-85 Malory Arthur ix, Vpon the morowe 
whati they had herde masse. 1548 Hall Chron.. Hen. 
VIII,q He and the Quene heard evensong. 1596 Shaks. 
Tarn. Shr. Induct it 136 They thought it good you heare 
a play. 1827 Hallam Const. Hist.^ (1876) I. ii 95 Many 
persons were sent to prison for hearing mass. 

b. ' To be a hearer of; to sit under the preaching 
of ; as, what minister do you hear ? (A colloquial 
use of the word.) * Webster, 1828. Also absol. 

1783 Cowper Let. 8 Sept., There are, however, many who 
have left the Church, and hear among the Dissenters. 

6. trans. To listen to judicially in a court of law; 
to give (one) a hearing ; to try (a person or a case). 

t 1160 Hatton Gosp. John vii. 51 Denv5 ure eae ani^ene 
man bute hyne man aer hyre.\Ags.G. jehyrel? 1382 Wvclif 
Deut. i. 17 The litil 3e shulen here as the more. 1484 Lett, 
etc. Rich. Ill (Rolls) I. 79 If any persone wolle come and 
compleyn of any of the said baillicffes that they shalbe herd. 
1609 Skene Reg. Maj. Table 62 He quha first accuses, is 
first hard. 1613 Shaks. Hen. VIII, v. iii. 120 His Royall 
selfe in Iudgement comes to heare The cause. 1709 Addison 
Tatler No. 121 P 1 They are so in haste, that they never 
hear out the Case. 1844 H. H. Wilson Brit. India 1. 115 
Three Judges were appointed to the special duty of hearing 
appeals from the courts^ below. 1891 Law ReportsWeekly 
Notes 202/1 The plaintiff ought to have had an opportunity 
of being heard before he was dismissed. 

7. To listen to with compliance or assent ; to ac- 
cede to, grant (a request or prayer). Chiefly in 
scriptural use. 

971 Blickl. Horn. 4$G\f himmon bonne hyran nelle, bonne 
mot se maesse-preost hit wrecan. c 1 175 Lamb. Horn. 63 Ah 
lauerd god her ure bone, a 1300 Cursor M. 10499 4 Anna', 
he said, 1 herd es bi bone, pou salt haf child and bat wel 
sone*. 1381 Wyclif Matt, xviii. 15 5if he shal heere thee, 
thou hast wonnen thi brother. — Luke \. 13 Thi preier is 
herd. 1450-1530 Myrr. our Ladye 188 Though ye deserue 
not to be harde for youre selfc, yet that he wylle graunte 
you youre askynges. 1562 WinJet Four Scoir Thre Quest. 
Wks. 1888 I. 91 That altar, vpon the quhilk the prayaris 
of all acceptit and hard be our heuinly Father are offerit. 
1568 Grafton Chron. II. 73 The king .. sent to Rome with 
his excuse, which the Pope woulde in no wise heere. 1697 
Drvoen Virg. Geofg. iv. 656 Orpheus' dying Pray'rs at 
length are heard. 1827 Keble Chr. V. St. Peter's Day iL 1 
The prayer is heard. 



HEAR. 

b. To hear of, with will (would) and negative : 
to refuse to listen to, entertain the notion of, con- 
sent to, or permit. 

1584 Powel Lloyds Cambria 274 He would in no case 
heare of reconciliation. J658 W. Burton I tin. Anton. 150 
The learned Antiquary will not hear of it. 1785 Mrs. S. Boys 
Coalition 1. 143 She would not hear of it, 1796 Charlotte 
Smith Marchmont IV. 347 He would by no means hear of 
her going. 1879 Mrs. Oliphant Within Precincts (Tauchn.) 

I I. xxix. 237 Mother would not hear of her staying. 

f 8. To obey. Obs. (Only OE., ME., and arch.) 
Orig. with dative. 

cq$q Lindisf. Gosp. Mark iv. 41 Hua .. is Ses baete ec 
wind and saj heraO him. c 1000 Mx.tv.ic Exod : xiv. 31 
pact Israhelisce folc .. hyraon Gode and Moise his beowe. 
c 1380 Wvcljf Serm. Sel. Wks. 1 . 214 ICrist] ordeynede many 
folk to here alweie bis newe la we. 1700 Prior Carmen 
Scculare 215 The fiery Pegasus disdains To mind the Rider's 
Voice, or hear the Reins, a 1729 Congrp.ve Ode to Godol- 
pkin (T.), The beast.. Whnm soon he tam'd to use, and 
taught to hear the reins. 

t 9. intr. To be subject {to) ; to belong. Obs. 
[So MUG. hceren, beside gehcerenZ\ 

£893 K. ^Elfreo Oros. 1. 1. § 22 pas land eall hyrao* to 
Denemearcan. 940 Chart. Eadmund in Cod. Dipl. III. 415 
Se haxa act Wiltunc oe hyrS into Wilij. 6*1205 Lav. 24062 
pa hatuenes alle, be herden to ban londes.^ la 1300 Shires 
oj Eng. in O. E. Misc. 146 Her-to hereb viii store schire. 

10. trans. To learn or get to know by hearing ; 
to receive or obtain as information ; to be told j to 
be informed of. 

c 950 Lindisf. Gosp, Luke xvi. 2 Huaetd 5is ic hero from Se ? 
[ [Ags. G. Hwi fcehyre ic bis be be?] cu6o Hatton Gosp. 

ibid., Hwi here ich bis be be ! c 1250 Gen. iff Ex. 1370 Sum 
j good tiding heren or sen. 1:1290 Beket 814 in S. Eng. Leg. 
\ I. 130 To court efi-soone he wende, For-to heore [v.r. hure] 
I be kiogus wille. a 1300 Cursor M. 4192 His fader of him 
I hirs na tiband. c 1450 Merlin 32, 1 shall often . . brynge 
soche tidinges as thow shalt put in thi boke, And wite it well, 
peple shulbe glad euer to heiren it 15*9 l\o*% Dyalogt 1. 
Wks. 159/1 The J ewes that were vn worthy to hyre it, were 
offended. 1568 Grafton Chron. II. 377 The next newes 
that was heard of him, was, that he was slaine in Lorraine. 
1667 Milton P. L. ix. 888 Adam, soon as he heard The fatal 
Trespass don hy Eve. 178* Cowper Conversation 804 Great 
changes and new manners have occurred, And blest reforms, 
that 1 have never heard. 1893 W. T. Wawn S. Sea 
Islanders 53 The inquiry over, I heard nothing more ahout 
the matter. 

b. with obj. clause, 
a 1000 Beoivulf (Z.) 2173 Hyide ic baet he Bone heals-beah 
Hysde ^esealde. c X050 ByrhtfertKs Handboc in Anglia 
(18S5) VIII. 321 We habbao on gastlicum jewritum oft £e- 
hyred baet us ys beboden. c 1 160 Hatton Gosp. John ix. 32 Ne 
herde [Ags. G. ^chyrde] we naefre. .baet anyfc un-tynde bas 
eajen. cxzoo Irin. Coll. Horn. 63 Nu ^e hauen herd pat 
ure drihten bit turnen to him, hereo nu o hu uele wise. 138a 
Wvclif Gen. xiii. 2, 1 haue herd that wheet is sold in Egipte. 
iS59 W. Cunningham Cosmogr. Glasse 5 Let me here what 
you call Cosmographie. 1591 Shaks. Two Gent. iv. ii. 113, 
I likewise heare that Valentine is dead. 1670 Lacv M. 
Bertie in 12th Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. v. 21, 1 am 
very sorry to heare that the small pox increases so as to fright 
you from Ex ton. 1674 N, Cox Genii. Recreat. (1677) 103 
Garlick I have heard will do the like. 1746 Tom Thumb's 
Trav. 32 The courteous Behaviour of the I nhahitants, which, 
I hear, is habitual to them. 1808 Sketckes of Character 
I U813; I. 198, 1 hear there are no lodgings to be had. 

11. absol. or intr. To be informed, learn ; to re- 
! ceive information or tidings of or obtain news 

concerning ; to receive a message or letter from, 
c 13*0 Cast. Love 1371 3c habbeb i-herd nou riht Of his 
; strengbe and of his miht. c 1400 Destr. Troy 1866 Ne I 
I hardely herde of hym hade in my lyue. a 1400-50 Alex- 
j ander 2667 As sone as Darye be derfe of bis dede herb,. 
f a 1533 Lo. Berners Huon cxxvii. 466 They neuer had hard 
of suche a myracle. 1548 Hall Chron., Hen. V t 78 Therle 
of Suffolk .. hearing of their doynges. 1611 Shaks. Cymb. 
iv. iii. 36-8, 1 heard no Letter from my Master . . Nor heare I 
from my Mistris, who did promise To yeeld me often tydings. 
1776 Trial of Nundocomar 23/1 Would you not have heard 
if ne had been so ill as not to be able to come out % 1830 
Soutnev Lett. (1856) IV. 168, I too had been looking to hear 
from you. # 1837 Dickens Picknv. ii. You shall hear from mc in 
the morning, sir. Mod. When did you hear from your son 
in South Africa! We hear from him regularly every mail. 
He has never been heard of since. 

b. To hear of it : to be spoken to about it ; to 
be called to account for it. colloq. 

1596 Shaks. i Hen. IV, 1. iii. 124 Send vs your Prisoners, 
or you'l heare of it. 1658 Gurnall Chr. in Arm. Verse 15. 
xiv. § 3 (1669) 161 /2 We . . look to find them at hand on the 
shelf, clean and fit for use, or our servants shall hear of it. 
Mod. You'd better not do it again, or you'll hear of it. 

1 12. To be reported or spoken (well or ill) of. 
[After Gr. e3, (catews dfcovftu, h. bene, male audire."] 
1583 Babincton Commandm. ix. (1637) 85 Desire ever .. 
rather to heare well, than to be rich : yea . . to leave unto 
thy posterity an honest report and name, before heaps of 
any riches. 1590 Spenser F. Q. 1. v. 23 O ! what of gods 
i then boois it lo be borne, If old Aveugles sonnes so evill 
heare? 1651 Bp. Hall Invis. World u. i, Aristotle himself 
i is wont to hear ill for his opinion of the soul's mortality. 
1658-9 Burton's Diary (1828) IV. 147 You have been three 
days upon it. It hears ill abroad. 1706 Stanhope Paraphr. 

III. 502 If such Indulgences hear ill in the World, and 
naturally expose a Man to Censure and Disrepute. 

b. To hear rather : to prefer to hear, to prefer 
to be addressed or called. (A Latinism.) 

1667 Milton P. L. in. 7 Or hear'st thou rather pure 
Ethereal stream Whose Fountain who shall tell ? 1829 
Lamo Let. to V. Novello Oct., Dear Fugueist— or hear'st 
thou rather Contrapuntist ? 

13. The imperative Hear I, now usually repeated, 
Hear 1 hear I (formerly Hear him ! hear him I) 



HEARABLE. 

is used as an exclamation to call attention to a 
speakers words, and hence has become a general 
expression of approbation or 'cheering'. 

It is now the regular form of cheering [Cheer sb. 8] in the 
House of Commons, and expresses, according to intonation, 
admiration, acquiescence, indignation, derision, etc. 

1680 Sir E. Sevmour 19 Feb. in Cobbctt Pari. Hist. V. 
122, f see gentlemen speak here under great disadvantages 
..When gentlemen speak with reflections, and cry 'hear 
him, hear him they [the former] cannot speak with freedom. 
i68g Sir H. Capel ibid., When Seymour was in the Chair, 
I have heard ' Hear him, hear him , often said in the house. 
176* Foote Orators w. Wks. 1836 II. 176 Ter. Dermot, 
be easy— Scam. Hear him— Tire. Hear him— Ter. 
Ay, hear him. hear him. 1768 Ld. J. Cavendish Sp. Ho. 
Com. 8 Dec. in Sir H. Cavendish Deb. (1841) I. 96 Let us. . 
give a dispassionate attention to everything that passes. 
[Hear!] That very word *hear!' I dread of all others. 
1769 Sir F. Norton Sp. ibid. 432 The common law is as 
much the law as the statute law. [Mr. Grcnville called out 
hear ! hear !J If the hon. gentleman will hear, by and by 
he will hear. 1770 G. Grrnville Sp. 16 Feb. ibid. 461 The 
House will be obliged to you [the Speaker] for your informa- 
tion. [Hear, Hear !] Mr. Speaker, I beg the House will 
be silent. I am sure that is disorderly. 1783 Gent t. Mag. 
LI 1 1. 11. 822 As to himself, he was free to acknowledge., the 
hand which he had in it (A cry of Hear him ! Hear him !) 
By the cry of Hear Him ! said his Lordship, gentlemen 
seem to think I am going to make a confession. 1803 in 
Stanhope Life Pitt (1862) IV. 49 When he [Pitt] sat down 
there followed three of the . . most enthusiastic bursts of 
applause I ever heard., as far as I observed, however, it was 
confined to the parliamentary * Hear him I Hear him 1 * 
1813 Pari. Deb. 5 May in Examiner 11 May 292/2 Orders 
were sent off to Mr. Henry to withdraw from the United 
States.— {Hear, hear!) 1865 Lowell Scotch the Snake 
Prose Wks. 1890 V. 251 One Noble Lord or Honorahle Mem- 
ber asking a question, and another Noble Lord or Honorable 
Member endeavoring to dodge it, amid cries of Hear ! Hear 1 
b. Hence as sb. Hear, hear I (formerly hear- 
him), a cheer. Also Hear-hear v. intr., to shout 
' hear ! hear ! 1 ; trans. , to acclaim with shouts of 
' hear ! hear /*; to cheer. Hence Hear-hea'rer. 

1727 Pope, etc A rt of Sinking 115 The hear him of the 
house of commons. 1736 Bolingbroke Patriot. (1749) 48 
With repeated hear.hims ringing in his ears. 1836 Westm.Rcv. 
Apr. 233 The hear hints art. more fervent than on almost any 
other occasion. 1837 Dickens Pickw. vii, I thank my 
honourable friend, if he will allow me to call him so — (four 
/tears, and one certainly from Mr. Jingle) — for the sugges- 
tion. 1855 — Dorrit l xxxiv, Hearing, and ohing, and cheer- 
ing. x868 Disraeli Sp. in Ho. Com. 3 Apr., If the hear- 
hearers have their way. 1879 Sir G. Campbell White <V 
Black 374 The members seemed generally very quiet ; there 
was little * Hear, hearing ! ' 1883 Standard 3 Apr. 5/4 He 
. .'hear, hears' the member for Northampton. 1895 Daily 
News 3 Dec. 2/} Mr. Morley's explanation of his position. . 
was received with sympathetic hear, hears. 

Hear(e, obs. ff. Hair, -e, Heir, Here, Higher. 

Hearable (hlaTabl), a. [f. Hear v. + - able.] 
That can be heard, audible. 

c 1449 Pecock Repr. 1. xiv. 74 That he haue sure knowing 
ofheereahle treuthis and that bi heering of eeris. 1483 
Cath. Angl. 184/1 Hereabylle, audibilis. 1851 Rusk in 
Let. to F. D. Maurice (1889) 9 He is to me Visihle and 
Hearable. 1885 W. C. Russell Strange Voy. I. viii. 106 
It was necessary to scream to make one s words hearable. 

Hearb, Hearce, Heard, obs. ff. Herb, 
Hearse, Herd. 

Heard (h5id), a. [pa. pple. of Hear v.] 
Perceived by the ear. 

1483 Cath. Angl. 183/2 Herde, auditus. 18x9 Keats 
Grecian Urn ix Heard melodies are sweet, but those un- 
heard Are sweeter. 

Heard-say, obs. var. of Heabsay. 
Hearer (hie*rai). [f. Hear v. + -er 

1. One who hears ; an auditor, listener. 

a 1340 Hampole Psalter v. 11 J>ai shew stynkand wordes 
bat corumpis be herers. 138a Wyclif fas. 1, 23 An herere 
of the word, and not a doerc. 1529 More Dyaloge 1. Wks. 
150/2 The fruit of stryfe among the hyrers. 1599 Shaks. 
Much Ado 1. i. 309^Thou wilt be like a louer presently, And 
tire the hearer with a booke of words, a 1734 North 
Exam. 111. vii. § 19 (1740) 5x7 As in the proverbial Court at 
Dover, all Speakers and no Hearers. 1758 Johnson Idler 
No. 49 F 1 He knows me to be a very patient hearer. 1875 
Jowett Plato (ed. 2) I. 151 Those who are present, .ought 
to be impartial hearers of both the speakers. 

jb. One who hears causes ; a judge. Obs. 

xS3S Coverdale Judg. xi 10 The Lorde be hearer 
betwene vs. 

2. One who receives oral instruction, or attends 
lectures or sermons ; a disciple. Cf. Audient. 

x686 J. Dunton Lett. fr. New-Eng. (1867) 59 Mr. Bur- 
roughs . . formerly a hearer, and stilfa great lover, of my 
Reverend Father in Law, Dr. Samuel Annersly. 1838 
Thirl wall Greece V. 351 He was for a time one of Plato's 
hearers. x888 Pali Mall G. 2 Apr. 14/1 The non-matricu- 
lated students, or ' hearers at the four [Swiss] universities 
are about four hundred in number. 

3. Eccl. Hist. [tr. L. audiens.] One admitted to 
hear the Scriptures read and receive instruction, but 
not to Ihe common worship of the church : applied 
to catechumens and penitents of the second order. 

1697 tr. Dupins Eccl. Hist. II. 109 This sort of Cate- 
chumens were called Hearers, because they heard the 
Instructions which were given in the Church, a X7ix Ken 
Hymnothco in. Poet. Wks. 1721 II I. 76 Within the hallow'd 
Door on either Hand, The Penitents advane'd to Hearers 
stand. 173a J. Bingham Chr. Antic. VI. 534 St. Basil says ex. 
pressly.they were hearers only, and notalTowed to be present 
at any prayers whatsoever. 

Hear-near, v., etc. : see Hear v. 13 b. 
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Hea*ring, vbl. sb. [f. Hear v. + -ing i.] 

1. The action of the verb Hear ; perception by 
the ear or auditory sense; the faculty or sense by 
which sound is perceived ; audition. 

C1330 Hati Meid. 13 Fif wittes, sihSe & heringe [etc.]. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 13107 pe def has hering, blind has sight. 
1375 Barbour Bruce 1. 10 Suth thyngis .. Tyll mannys j 
heryng ar plesand. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. 111. xviii. ' 
(1495) 64 Alway the heryng is gendred by ayre smyttc. 1509 
Fisher Fun. Serm. Ctess Richmond Wks. (1876) 305 
Her herynge sholde haue dulled more and more. X548 
Hall Chron., Edw. fV } i$2b, Fayning that he was thy eke 
of hearyng. 1588 Shaks. L. L. L. ii. i. 75 Aged eares 
play treuant at his tales, And yonger hearings are quite 
rauished. iS97 Geraroe Herbat (1631) 856 Ground- 1 uy 
is commended . . for them that are hard of hearing. 1773 
Priestley Inst. Retig. (1782) II. 154 Captivating . . at the 
first hearing. x8*8 Stark Elem. Nat. Hist. II. 224 The 
organ of hearing is not manifest in insects. 

b. In one's hearing, in such a position or way 
as to be heard by one. Within hearings out of 
hearing, at such a distance as to be heard, or not 
heard ; within, or out of, hearing distance. 

1388 Wyclif Ezefc ix. 5 He seide to hem in myn heryng, 
Go 3e thorou3 the citee . . and smytte 3c c 1470 Henry 
Wallace x. 455 Qnhen that the Bruce out off thair # heryng 
wer. 1568 Grafton Chron. II. 200 [He] curssed his sonne 
in the hering of those that had the guyding of them. 1500 
Shaks. A/ids. N. 11. ii. 153 What, out of hearing, gone ? No 
sound, no word? 1596 — Merch. V. v. i. 241 In the hear- 
ing of these manie friends 1 sweare to thee. 1615 G. Sandys 
Tray. 9 Where stood that renowned Citie of Corinth, in 
hearing of both Seas. 1766 Goldsm. Vic. W. xxx, As soon 
as we came within hearing, I called out to him by name. 
1791 Boswell Johnson (1831) III. 79 It was not said in his 
hearing.^ r86s D. Wilson Preh. Man II. xxiii. 361 Within 
the hearing of Niagara's voice. 

2. The action of actively giving ear, listening 1 
(e.g. to a lecture, sermon, play, etc.); spec, attend- | 
ance at preaching {dial*) ; audience. Msojig. 

a 12x5 St. Marher. 2 HercniS alle Jbe maben, ant herunge 
habbeo. c X340 Cursor M. 13708 (Trin.) pei 3af hering to 
him vchone. 1539 More Dyaloge \. Wks. 168/3 To 
gyne diligent hyrynge .. and faithfull obedience to the 
church,. X568 Grafton Chron. U. 390 At that tymc the 
Archebishop had no further heeryng.^ xooa Shaks. Ham. 
in. ii. 161 We begge your hearing Patientlie. 1604 Hieron 
Preacher's Plea Wks. 1624 I. 539 To draw the people to 
hearing upon the weeke-dayes. 1791 Cowper Let. 26 June, 
He .. has a mother^ between seventy and eighty, who 
walks every Sunday eight miles to hearing, as they call it, 
and back again. 1856 Froude Hist. Eng. (1858) I. ii. 170 , 
New doctrines ever gain readiest hearing among the com- 
mon people. 

3. The listening to evidence and pleadings in a 
court of law ; the trial of a cause ; spec, a trial be- 
fore a judge without a jury. b. (Sc. law.) Hearing 
in presence, 'a formal hearing of counsel before the 
whole thirteen Judges * (Bell Diet. Law Sc. 1861). 

1576 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 357^ The Usher, .is willing to 
give us the hearing, and to determine the controversie. 1603 
Shaks. Meas. for M. 11. i. 141 I'll take my leaue, And leaue I 
you to the hearing of the cause. 1690 Wood Life 15 Jan. 
(O. H. S.) III. 322 There was to be a hearing between the 
University and City of Oxon on the 15 January [note, at the 
barr of the house]. 1705 Hearne Collect. 17 Nov., On ye 14 th 
Instant, .came on the Hearing of y* Election of St Albans. | 
1768 Blackstone Comm. (1800) III. 453 The cause is again | 
brought to hearing on the matters of equity reserved, and a 
final decree is^ made. 18x8 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) IV. 554 The 
cause was twice heard in Ireland, on the last of which hear- 
ings, before Lord Middleton.. he decreed a perpetual injunc. 
tion against Lord Forbes 1891 Law Reports Weekly Notes 
80/1 [They] attended the hearing before the registrar. 

4. Knowledge by hearing or being informed ; 
esp. in phr. to come to one's hearing. 

c 1450 Lone li ch Grail Ivi. 322 So long they spoken of 
this thing . . that it cam to hire lordis hering. a 1533 Ld. 
Berners Huon lxxxviiL 281 The brute therof came to the 
herynge of duke Raonll. 1617 Mohyson I tin. 11. 111 Upon 
the hearing of his Lordships return e. 

5. Something heard ; report, rumour, news. dial. 

a 1300 E. E. Psalter cxi[i]. 7 Of ivel hering noght drede sal j 
he. 1382 Wyclif Ezek. vii. 26 Trnhlynge togidre shal come j 
vpon trublynge togidre, and herynge vpon herynge. c X440 
Jacob's Well xxxiv. (E. E. T. S.) 220 ]>in erys, pat first spak 
dyshonest berynges of bacbytyng, nateryng, lesynges, & j 
rybaudrye. ? a 1500 Sir Bates 3680 (Pynson) The pope [of J 
that herynge was ful glad. 1^96 Shaks. Tain. Shr. v. ii. 182 I 
Tis a good hearing, when children are toward, But a harsh ! 
hearing, when women are froward. 161 1 — Q' w ^- i- 4 
Whose remembrance . . will to Eares and Tongues Be 
Theame, and hearing euer. 1666 Pepys Diary 4 Aug., De 
Ruyter dares not come on shore.. Which is a very good [ 
hearing. 1840 Dickens Bam. Rtulge xlviit. (1892) 348 , 
This is a pleasant hearing. I thank Heaven for it. 

6. A 1 lecture a scolding, dial. 

1816 Scott Old Mort. xiv, 'After she had gi'en us a hear- | 
ing on our duties.' 1824 Miss Ferrikr Inker, xli, [SJhcj left 
the room for the purpose, .of giving her a good hearing. 

7. attrib. and Comb., as hearing-day. -distance, 
-organ, -tube \ hearing-fee, the fee paid by a suitor 
to an official of the court before the case is heard ; I 
hearing-trumpet = Ear^trumpet. 

x86o Fitzrov in Merc. Marine Mag. VII. 343 What is 
called 'a good *hearing.day ', may be mentioned among ' 
the signs of wet. 1887 CasselPs Fam. Mag. 14 1/2 You I 
must pay zs. for every pound you sue for, for *hearing-fee. I 
X895 Daily News 4 Dec. 6/3 So poor that she actually could I 
not pay the hearing-fee. 1735 Watts Logic n. v. § 1 
Mediums which assist the Hearing, such as Speaking- 
Trumpets, *Hearing-Trumpets. 1856 Lu. Cockburn Mem. 
i. (1874) 41 A small hearing trumpet fastened by a hlack 
rihbon to a buttonhole of his coat. 



HEARKEN. 

8. Hearing z&y,gerundialphr.\ see Hear v. 3 d. 

Hea*ring, ppl. a. [f. Hear v. + -ing That 
hears ; see the verb. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 27989 J?e eres o be herand. 138a Wyclik 
Prm>. xx. 12 The herende ere, and the seende e3e. 1676 
Wvchbrley Pt. Dcalcrwx. i, If it had not been for me, thou 
hadst been yet hut a hearing counsel at the bar. 1884 A ; J. 
Ellis in Athenaeum 12 Jan. ^5/1 A school .. for teaching 
deaf-mute infants in . .association with hearing infants. 

Hearing, obs. form of Herring. 

t Hea'ringless, a. Obs. [f. Hearing vbl. sb. 
+ -less.] Destitute of the faculty of hearing ; deaf. 

X398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. in. xviii. (Tollem. MS.) 
Ambrose sayeb bat men of be contray bere pe ryner Nilns 
arise b ben heringles [1582 void of hearing]. 

Heark, obs. form of Hark. 

Hearken, harken (hauVn), v. Forms: i 
hercnian, heorcnian, 2-3 hercnen, (Orm. 
herrcnenn), 3 hsercnien, 3-4 heorknien, herk- 
nen, herkin, 3-6 herken, 4 herkon,4~5herkyn, 
5 harkyn, 6 harcken ; 4- harken, 6- hearken. 
[OE. hercnian, heorcnian, hyrctiian, formed with 
suffix from *heorci-an, the OE. type of Hark v. 
^ The spelling harken y which agrees with that of Hark, and 
is at once more regular and of earlier standing, is the ac- 
cepted one in modern American Dictionaries, and is pre- 
ferred by some good English writers ; but in current English 
use it is much less frequent than hearken. The preference 
for the latter spelling is probably due to association with 
Hear, supported hy the analogy of heart and hearth^ 

1. intr. To apply the ears to hear ; to listen, give 
ear. Const, to (f °f)> m OE. and ME. with dative. 

a 1000 Life St. Guthtac (1848) 42 GuSlae . . eode ba sona 
ut and hawode and hexenode. c xooo j&lfric Horn. I. 423 
Ypolitus . . heora wordum heorcnode. c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 
59 HercniS alle to bis writ, c 1305 Lay. 19668 Heo. .haerc- 
neden seorne of has kinges hsrme. a 1300 Cursor M.966 
He said, ' adam, now wel sais bou I sal pe tell, and herken 
\GdtL harkinj now '. 13. . Gaw. Gr. Knt. X708 J?e fox . . 
Hauilounez, & herkenez, bi heggez fnl ofte. c 1386 Chau- 
cer Knt's T. 668 His felawe That was so neih to herken 
of his sawe. 1489 Caxton Faytes of A. it. xxxvii. 155 They 
ought often to herken yf they can here eny noyse or smyt- 
ynge of hamers. 1530 Palscr. 579/x Harken here at this 
hole. 1550 Crowley /nfonn. $ Petit. 255 Herken you 
possessionem 1592 Shaks. Ven. 4- Ad. 868 She hearkens 
for his hounds and for his horn. X697 Dryden Virg. Georg. 
iv. 564 But aged Ncreus harkens to his Lore. 1718 Lady 
M. W. Montagu Let. to Lady Rich 10 Oct, It is full em- 
ployment enough to hearken, whether one answers or not. 
1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) IV. 50 Whenever it is 
whistled to, it stops to hearken. 183a Tennyson CEnone 
23 Dear mother Ida, harken ere 1 die. 

1 2. intr. To listen privily ; to play the eaves- 
dropper; to eavesdrop. Obs. 

1383 Wvclif Ecclus. xxi. 27 [24] The folie of a man to 
herknen thur3 the dorcs. 1535 Coverdale ibid., A foolish 
man standeth herkenynge at the dore. 1588 Nottingham 
Rec. IV. 219 By harckeninge of our howses with drawen 
weapens. 

3. intr. To apply the mind to what is said ; to 
attend, have regard; to listen with sympathy or 
docility. Const, to. 

c X330 Hali Meid. 39 Hercne his read, 1535 Coverdale 
Exod. vi. 9 But they herkened not vnto him, for very 
anguysh of sprete, and for sore lahonre. 1549 Latimer 
Ptoug/iers (Arh.) 35 No man wyll herken to it. > X65X Hobbes 
Leviath. 111. xxxvi. 224 Josiah not hearkning to them, 
was slain. 1667 Milton P. L. ix. X134 Would thou hadst 
heark'nd to my words, and stai'd. 1777 Robertson Hist. 
A mer. (x 77 8) II. vi. 205 Instead uf hearkening to some of 
his officers. 1870 Bryant Iliad 1. 1. 12 To him Who 
hearkens to the gods, the gods give ear. 1896 A- Austin 
Eng. Dart. 11. iv, They would not harken. 
f b. with on. Obs. 

1533 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. ecl xxiii. 414 The people, .had 
great desyre to harken on the promysses that the duke of 
Amiens made vnto them. 1580 Sidney Arcadia (1627) 434 
Harkening on euery rumour. 

4. trans. To hear with attention, give ear to (a 
thing) ; lo listen to; to have regard to, heed ; to 
understand, learn by hearing; to hear, perceive by 
the ear. Now only poet. 

c 1000 ^Elfric Horn. 1 1. 440 Heo £esa;t aet Godes fotum, 
his word heorcniende. c 1300 Ormin 11723 Foir 3nw hirrj? 
herrcnenn Godess word, a 1235 Ancr. R. 82 Nout one beo 
bet hit spekeS, auh beo bet hit hercneS. c X374 Chaucer 
Boeth. ill. pr. i. 50 (Camh. MS.) For thow seyst bat thow 
art so desirous to herkne hem. a 1400-50 Alexander 2304 
In-to be temple he turned tythandis to herken. 1539 More 
Com/, agst. Trib. ill. Wks. 1232/3 When they heare it, 
harken it but as they wonlde an idle tale. 1610 Shaks. 
Temp. 1. ii. 122 This King of Naples being an Enemy To 
me inueterate, hearkens my Brothers suit. 1833 Tennvson 
New-Years Eve 39 Tho' I cannot speak a word, I shall 
harken what you say. 

b. With personal obj. (orig. dative as in 1 ; 
but this afterwards levelled with the accusative or 
objective). Obs. exc. dial. 

1397 R. Glouc. (1724) 308 Kyng Edmond . . lende vp hys 
sseld, & herkned hym ynou. c X400 Destr. Troy 9238 Sho 
herknet hym full hyndfy. Ibid. 9264 Long he stode..Doun 
hengond his hed, herkonyng the qwene. c 1500 Metusine 
Ivi. 334 Raymondyn herkned hym gladly. X583 Stanyhijrst 
AKtieis 111. (Arh.) 76 Who would Cassandra then harcken ? 
1890 Yorksh. Clergyman, What do you come to church for? 
Boy. To harken ~yo. 

f 5. intr. Hearken to : Listen, give ear. [As if 
from a compound vb. to-hearkcn\ cf. Ger. zu- 
horchen, imper. horch zuf Cf. Go lo, from vb. 
To-oo.] Obs. 



HEARKENER. 

1526 Tindale Mark iv. 3 Hc.sayde vnto ihem in his 
doctrine : Herken to. Beholde, The sower went forth to 
sowe. — Acts vii. 2 Brethren, and fathers, harken to. 1535 
Coverdale 2 Ckrott. xviii. 27 Herken to, all ye people. 

f 0. intr. To seek to hear tidings ; to make in- 
quiries, to inqntre after, ask for. Obs. 

15*3 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. ccciii. 450 There abode styll 
the Englysshmen to harken after other newes. 1575 Lane- 
ham Let. (1871) 36 A this day allso wax thear such earnest 
tallk and appointment of remoouing, that I gaue ouer my 
noting, and harkened after my hors. 1599 Shaks. Much Ado 
v. i. 216 Clau. Harken after their offence my Lord. Prince. 
Officers, what nffence haue these men done f a 1670 Hacket 
Abp. Williams t. (1692) 19, I hearkened no more after it : 
for I reckoned it was done. 1783 Johnson Let. to Miss 
S. A. Tkrale 18 Nov., I hearken every day after a letter 
from her. 1830 De Quincey Bentley Wks, VII. 41 To 
abstain from hearkening after libels upon himself. 

f 7. intr. To lie in wait ; to wait. Obs. 

[Cf. 15313 in 6.) 1580 R. Hitchcock Politic Plal in Arb. 
Garner II. 159 People who daily do harken when the world 
should amend with them. 1584 Stafford in Motley 
Netherl. (1868) I. iii. 70 The kinghearkeneth to see the end, 
and then to believe as he seeth cause. 1596 Shaks. Tarn. 
Shr. 1. ii. 260 The yongest daughter whom you hearken for, 
Her father keepes from all accesse of sutors. 1633 T. 
Stafford Pac. Hib. 1. xv. (1810) 167 Whether it were.. the 
hearkening after a Ship, to arrive in those parts, .that 
occasioned his delatory excuses. 

f 8. tram. To get to hear of ; to search out or 
find by inquiry. Obs. 

1590 Sir T. Cockaine Hunting B iij, Your Hounds 
.. harken them foorth of such a Tdnde as bee durable. 
»6o6 Wily Beguiled in Hazl. Dodsley IX. 226 If I can 
hearken out some wealthy marriage for her. 1607 Dekker 
Knt.'s Conjur. (1842) 57 It is some ease to Sjt Timothy 
. . to harken out the worst that others haue endured. 1609 
B. Jonson Sil. Worn. 1. ii, He has imploied a fellow . . 
to harken him out a dumbe woman. 1637 R. Humphrey 
tr. St. Ambrose 1. 118 Hunting and hearkening out places 
of mart where bee may best vent them. 

+ 9. intr. To have regard or relation. Obs. rare. 

1734 Pofe Ess. Man iv. 40 There's not a blessing Indi- 
viduals find, But some way leans and hearkens to the kind. 

10. To talk in one's ear, to whisper. Obs. exc Sc. 

»6ia Drayton Poly-olb. xii. 200 This barkneth with his 
friend, as though with him to breake Of some intended act. 
Mod. Sc. What are ye herk'ning thegither aboot? He 
herk nt to me to gang and fetch them. 

Hearkener, harkener (hauk'nai). Also 
4-5 herkner(e, 6h.arkner. [f. Hearkens. + -erI.] 
One who listens or gives ear ; a listener. 

t34o Ayenb. 5 8 fee herkneres do wel lhe^e. c 14am Hoc- 
cleve Learn to Die 547 Thyn herkners and thyn Auditours. 
1413 Jas. I Kingis Q. clvi, There sawe I . . The fery tigere 
.. The herknere bore. 1477 Earl Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 
101 The predication is not to be Iawded that endureth ouer 
the power of the herkeners. 1550 Crowley Epigr. 14 21 An 
herkener of fables and lyes. 181 1 W. Taylor in Monthly 
Rev. LXV. 486 The starers. .or harkeners are satirized, 
t b. An eavesdropper ; a scout. Obs. 

•549 Coverdale, etc. Erasm. Par. Tim. v. (R.), Babling 
tale-tellers & curious herkeners. 1580 Hollyband Treas. 
Fr. Tong, Escouteur. .a harkner, a scout, an eavesdropper. 

Hearkening, barkening (hauVnin.),^/. sb. 
[In OE. heorcnung, f. heorcman to Hearken + 
-ING 1 .] The action of the vb. Hearken; giving ear, 
hearing with attention ; listening; giving attention. 

c 1000 ^lfric Horn. I. 26 Deafum [he forgeafj heorcnunge. 
Ibid. 96 We sceolon .. a wend an [ure] earan from yfelre 
heorcnunge. a 1225 Ancr. R. 104 Auh hold wicannen bin 
hercnung, pi speche, & tine sih5e. c 1375 Lay Folks Mass 
Bk. (MS. B.) 28 To him bou gyue gode herknynge. 1583 
Stan yhurst sEucis, etc. (Arb.) 131 Toegraunt mee Gratius 
harckning. a 1715 Burnet Own Time (1766) II. 29 The 
ill effects of his not harkening to their address. 1885 
Stevenson Dynamiter 185 The sound was gone, nor could 
his closest hearkening recapture it. 

f b. Searching out ; inqniry ; discovery. Obs. 

a 1483 Liber Niger in Househ. Ord. (1790) 53 The Steward 
..specially owith to have herkenyng uppon this clerkes 
demeanyng in the countries for oppressions. 160a Ful- 
aKCKE jst Pt. Parall. 66 His eares to be open for the hark- 
ning out of their offences. 

Hearnfe, hearon, obs. ff. Hern, Heron. 

Hearsay (hlous^). Forms : see Hear v. and 
Say v. Afso 6 heard say. [suhst. use of phr. 
to hear say : see Hear 3 c] 

1. That which one hears or has heard some one 
say; information received by word of mouth, 
usually with implication that it is not trustworthy; 
oral tidings ; report, tradition, rumour, common 
talk, gossip. 

c 153a Dew as fntrod. Fr. in Palsgr. 1075, 1 knowenothyng 
of it hut by here say. 1553 Grimalde Cicerds Offices 
(4:1600) 14 b, I have heard nothing but by heard say. 1577 
Hellowes GuenareCs Chron. 315 Thou speakest by heare- 
saye, rather then by anye experience. 1577 Harrisou 
England il ix. (1877) 1. 199 So much as I have gathered by 
report and common beare-saie. 1589 R. Harvev PI. Perc. 
(1590) 11 Heresay is too slender an euidence to spit a mans 
credit vpon. 1600 Holland Livy xxxix. vi. 1026 Things . . 
which hy bare heeresay were reported to haue beene done. 
1631 Gouge God's Arrows v. vii. 417 The whole world was 
made to tremble at the heare-say of them. 164s Rogers 
Naaman 117 The hearsay of Christ wrought all these things 
in them, a 1708 Beveridge Thes. Tkeol. (1710) II. 298 Not 
meerly upon hearsay or tradition. 1761 Gilbert's Law 
Evidence 112 Hearsay is good evidence to prove, who is my 
grandfather, when he married, what children he had, etc. of 
which it is not reasonable to presume that I have better 
evidence. 1769 Sir W. Draper in Junius Lett. xxvi. 121 
Is it hearsay, or the evidence of letters, or ocular? 1847 
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James J. Mars ton Hall ix, I gave him stronger proof than 
mere hearsay. 

b. With a and pi. A report received ; a rumour, 
a piece of gossip. 

a 164a Sir W. Monson Naval Tracts iv. (1704) 428/1 
This Report seems to be a Hearsay of a second Person. 
1699 Bentley Phal. Introd. 7, I am asham'd to see a Person 
tell such little Hear says. 1730 Berkeley Let. to T. Prior 
7 May Wks, 1871 IV. 183 A hearsay, at second or tbird 
hand. 1840 Carlyle Heroes i, Wrappage of traditions, 
hearsays, mere words. 1847 Longf. Ev.w. i. 33 Sometimes 
a rumour, a hearsay, .came. 

2. attrib., passing on one side into an adj., on 
the other giving rise to combinations : {a) Of the 
natnre of hearsay ; {b) founded or depending upon 
what one has heard said, bnt not within one's direct 
knowledge, as hearsay account, censure, declara- 
tion, ktwwledge, report, rumour, tale', (c) of hear- 
say, speaking from hearsay, as hearsay author, 
babbler, witness, + hearsay-man. 

1580 Sidney Arcadia 1. x. 139 Poet. Wks. 1873 II. 33 
[Those] whose metaH stiff he knew he could not bend With 
hear-say pictures. t6oz Carew Cornwall 118x1) 59, I can 
in these tin cases plead but a hearsay experience. 1646 
Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. m.xxv. 171 An hearsay account 
by Bellonius. 1683 Trvon Way to Health 361 These Hear- 
say-men or Book-Philosophers, called, The Learned, are as 
ignorant as any.. of the true knowledge of God in them- 
selves. 1738 Birch Life Milton App. MVs Wks. I. 94 All 
the Evidence was two hear-say Depositions taken in 1642, 
from Persons who were told so by the common Soldiers of 
the Irish. 1787 M. Cutler in Life, etc. (1888) I. 254 We 
had both of us an hearsay knowledge of each other. 1814 
Chalmers Evid. Ckr. Revel, i. 44 The re P° rt of hearsay 
witnesses. 1816 Singer Hist. Cards 149 To promulgate 
hearsay reports. i8«6 in Sheridaniana 315 The crude 
opinions of the hearsay babbler. 1859 Tennvson Vivien 
800 She blamed herself for telling hearsay tales. 

b. Hearsay evidetice : evidence consisting in what 
the witness has heard others say, or what is com- 
monly said, as to facts of which he has himself no 
original or personal knowledge. 

'753 W ' Stewart in Scots Mag. Mar. 135/1 Hearsay, 
evidence is.. rejected in law. 1768 Blackstone Comm. in. 
xxiii. (1800) 368 Yet in some cases (as in proof of any 
general customs, or matters of common tradition or repute) 
the courts admit of hearsay evidence. 1848 Wharton Law 
Lex. s.v. Hearsay Evidettce, The exceptions to the general 
rule of the inadmissibility of hearsay evidence are..(i) 
dying declarations ; (2) hearsay in questions of pedigree ; 
(3) hearsay on questions of public right, customs, bound- 
aries, [etc-]. X878 Lecky Eng. in \Zth C. II. vi. 148 Hear- 
say evidence of the loosest kind was freely admitted. 

Hence Hea rsay v. intr. (nonce-wd. ), to tell what 
one has heard ; to repeat rumours, f Hear-saying 
(in 4 hyere zigginge), hearsay, report = hearing 
say : see Heab 3 d. 

1340 Ayenb. 117 He ne may nobing wel conne bote ase me 
kan pe batayle of troye be hyere-zigginge. 1837 Carlvle 
Fr. Rev. III. vi. vii, Men riding and running, reporting 
and hearsay ing. 

Hearse (hais), sb. Forms : 4-5 heers(e, 5 
heerce, 5-6 hers, 5-6 (9) herce, 6 hearce, herst, 
7 hierce, 4-9 herse, 6- hearse. [Formerly herse, 
a. F. herse (12th c. in Littre) — It. erpice:—L. 
hirpic-em {hirpex) large rake used as a harrow ; 
? cf. Gr. apvat grappling-iron. See Herse, under 
which the sense * harrow* and its immediately 
derived senses are treated.] 

f 1. a. A triangular frame somewhat similar in 
I form to the ancient harrow, designed to carry can- 
dles, and used at the service of Tenebrx in Holy 
Week. b. A candlestick used at the Bencdictio 
ignis on Easter Eve. Obs. 

[1187 Synod 0/ Exeter xii. in Wilkins Cone. (1737) II. 139 
I Vas ad aquam benedictam. Hercia ad tenebras.J 1563 fnv. 
j Chr. Ch., Canter b. (Chapter Libr. Canterb.). Item a hcade 
for the hearse of coper and gylte to carryc the iij. lyghts to 
the fier vppon Estereuen. 

2. a. An elaborate framework originally intended 
to carry a large number of lighted tapers and other 
decorations over the bier or coffin while placed in 
the church at the funerals of distinguished persons ; 
also called castrum doloris, chapelle ardente, or 
catafalco . 

[1*91 Acc. Executors Q. Eleanor \n Gloss. At chit. (1845) 
' I. 199 Pro meremio ad hercias Dominae Reginae, apud 
Westmonasterium.] c 1368 Chaucer Comfit. Pitc 15 Adown 
I fell when I sawe the herse, Dede as stone. t>399 Test. 
Rich. It in Rymcr Foedera VIII. 75 Ita .. quod, pro 
praedictis Exequiis, iv Hercia?.. per Executores nostros 
congrue praeparentur.] c : 1400 Destr. TrqyBjss. a 1450 
Le Morte Arth. 3532 By-fore atombe, that new was dyghte 
' ..Thereon an herse, sothely to saye, Wyth an C tappers 
Iyghte. 1485 Will in Ripon Ch. Acts (Surtees) 277 That 
there be byrnyng on herse v serges, ilkoone of a pownde of 
waxe. 1526 MS. Acc. St. John's Hosp., Canterb., Payd for 
strykyng of iiii tapers for the herst yd. 1548 Hall Chron. , 
Hen. VI fr, 1 b, The body was taken out, and caried into 
the Quire, and set under a goodly Herce of waxe, garnished 
with Banners, Pencelles, and Cusshions. a 1678 Marvell 
Wks. f 1 1. 510 And starrs, like tapers, hurn'd upon his herse. 
' 1814 Scott Ld. 0/ Isles Concl., That one poor garland, 
twined to deck thy hair, Is hung upon thy hearse, to droop 
and wither there ! 1849 Rock Ch. 0/ Fathers 1 1, vii. 495 
There used to be put up in the church a * hearse \ which 
was a lofty framework of wood . .with four or eight posts . . and 
ceiled. 1896 Peacock in Andrews Church Gleanings 218 It 
1 was the custom in the case of rich families to erect one of these 
! hearses inevery church where it [the body] rested for the night. 
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b. A permanent framework of iron or other 
metal, fixed over a tomb to support rich coverings 

' or palls, often adapted to carry lighted tapers. 

1552 Berksh. Ch. Goods 10 A herse of Irone. 1846 Parker 
Gloss. Archil. 129 There is a brass frame .. over the effigy 
of Richard, earl of Warwick, in thc Beauchamp chapel at 
Warwick, which is called a herse in the contract for the 
tomb. 1851 Turner Dorn. Archit. II. v. 242 The Sheriff of 
Southampton is commanded to repair the heroes in the 
king's chapel. 1866 Peacock Eng. Ch. Furttiturc 128 
A very graceful iron hearse of this kind . . in Tanfield 
Church. 

c. A temple-shaped structure of wood used in 
royal and noble funerals, after the earlier kind (2 a) 
went out of use. It was decorated with banners, 
heraldic devices, and lighted candles ; and it was 
customary for friends to pin short poems or 
epitaphs upon it. 

r 1575 J. Hookee Life Sir P. Carew in Arcliaeol. XXVIII. 
145 The nexte daye his herse was sett vpe, beinge made after 
the forme of a fefde bedd, covered with blackcgarnyshed 
with scogeons and with yelowe pynyons full of hlacke lyons. 
1598 Remembrance of Eng. Poets in Bamji eld's Poems 
' (Arb.) 119 Whose Fame is grav'd on Rosamond's hlacke 
Herse. c 1621 ? B. Jonson Epit. Ctess Pembroke, Under- 
neath this sable herse Lyes the subject of all verse. 1639 
Horn & Rob. Gate Lattg. Unl. xcvii. § 962 Gravestones 
j (toombs) and herses are rear'd up, and epitaphs . . written on 
i them. 1659 Pecke Pamassi Puerp. 119 Shall I to pin 
1 upon thy Herse, devise Eternal Praises ; or weep Elegies? 
a 1667 Cowlev Voy. W. Harvey Wks. 1710 I. 27 Be this my 
latest Verse With which I now adorn his Herse. t 1898 
Andrews Church Treasury 280 The last herse used in this 
country was the one under which her effigy [that of Mary 
II] was placed. 

3. A light framework of wood used to support 
the pall over the body at funerals. It fitted on to 
the parish bier, and was probably adapted to carry 
lighted tapers. 
1566 in Peacock Eng. Ch. Furniture (1866) 36 Item a 
i hearse— sold to John Ban ton . . who bathe put it to prophane 
j use. 1896 Peacock in Andrews Church Gleanings ai6 Of 
these hearses, not a single example is known to have come 
down to our time. 
+ 4. A hearse-cloth, a funeral pall. Obs. 
1530 Palsgr. 230/2 Herce for a deed corse of silke. poilL. 
1581 W. Stafford Exam. Compl. !. (1876) 16 All other 
March aundize that wee buy from beyond the Sea . . and all 
Hearses, and Tapestry. 1603 Knolles Hist. Turks (1621) 
1200 This coffin of the great Sultan . . covered with a rich 
1 hearse of cloth of gold downeto the ground. 

5. A bier ; a coffin ; vaguely, a tomb, grave. Obs. 
or arch. 

1601 Shaks. Jul. C. in. ii. 169 Stand from the Hearse, 
stand from the Body. 1610 G. Fletcher Christ's Vict. 1. 
xliv, One touch would rouze me from my sluggish hearse. 
16 1 6 Bijllokar, Hearse, a burial 1 coffin couered with blacke. 
1623 Lisle ^Slfric on O. «y N. Test. Ded. xxix, But, wheth'r 
I live, or be first laid on herse. 1625 — Du Bartas, Noe 
132 As thou my cradle wert, so wilt thou be my herse. 1651 
Davenant Gondibert 1. v. (R.), When she with flowres lord 
Arnold's grave shall strew. .She on that rival's hearse will 
drop a few. a 1700 Dry den Meleagcr 325 Ah 1 hadst thou 
I died, my son, in infant years, Thy little hearse had been 
t bedewed with tears. 1849 Longf. Blind Girl iii, Decked 
1 with flowers a simple hearse To the churchyard forth they 
1 bear. 

+ 0. The solemn ohsequy in a funeral. Obs. 
(Perh. only an error.) 

1579 Spenser Shepk. Cat. Nov. 60 O heauie herse [gloss. 
Herse, is the solemne obsequie in funeralles]. ibid. 70 The 
earth now lacks her wonted light, And all we dwell in deadly 
night, O heauie herse. 
*f7. A dead body, a corpse. Obs. 
1530 Palsgr. 230/2 Herce, a deed body, corps. 1609 Hey- 
wood Brit. Troy in. Ixxxvi. 72 Bold Arenas pierses Thrugh 

I the mid-hoast and strewes the way with herses. 1633 May 
Hen. If, v. 775 Her hearse at Godstow Abbey tbey enterre. 

! 8. A carriage or car constructed for carrying the 
coffin at a funeral. (The current use.) 
1650 B. Discolliminimn 2 It is hung about with as many . . 

' trappings, as Coll. Rainsboroughs Herse and horse were at 
his fine Funerals. 1672 Wood Life (O. H. S .) 1 1. 245 Thomas 
Moor hath a hearse . . for the carrying of dead corps to any 
part of England. 1706 Hearne Collect. 4 Dec., He was 

I very decently interr'd, being carried in a Hearse, and the 
Company in Mourning Coaches. 1722 De Foe Plague 
(Rtldg.) 35 They saw Herses and Coffins. 1850 Mrs. 

j Carlyle Lett. II. 128 A hearse too, with plenty of plumes, 

j and many black coaches. 1881 Besant & Rice Chapl. 

\ Fleet I. 294 A hearse stopped before our door. 

b. transf A vehicle for carrying pianofortes. 
181a Coleridge Lett. II. 584 Musical Instrument Manu- 
facturers, whose grand pianoforte hearses he [a horsel now 
draws in the streets of London. 

9. Comb., as hearse-light (see I, 2) ; hearse- 
man, -plume (sense 8); hearse-cover, a pall; 
hearse-house, a dead-house ; a building in which 

j a hearse is kept ; hearse-Hke a., like a hearse ; 

1 monrnml. Also Hearse-cloth. 

1885 R. W. Dixon Hist. Ch. Eng. III. 431 Three *hearse- 
covers . . eight stall-cloths. 1870 F. R. Wilson Ch. Lindisf. 

i 1 01 A vestry, with a *hearse.house beyond it . . has been 
built in modern times. 1895 Pryce Burden of Woman 91 
The hearse-house or dead-house of the church (the lowest 
room of a tower where in old days the bodies of strangers 
who had lost their way and perished were placed for possihle 

1 identification pending burial). 1555 Churchw. Acc. St. 
Helens, Abingdon (Nichols 1797) 141 For making the *herse 
lyghtes. 1566 in Peacock Eng. Ch. Furniture (1866) 127 
The sepulcre and herse Iightes w* all the bookes of papistne 
rent and burned. 16Z5 Bacon Ess , Adversitie (Arb.) 505 

i If you Listen to Davids Harpe, you shall heare as many 
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*Herselike Ayres, as Carols. X839 Bailey Festus xxiii. 
(1848) 289 It steals Hearselike and thieflike round the uni. 
verse. 1893 J.W. Bakxv Stud, in Corsica 170 It [the corpse] 
is.. abandoned to the *hearseman. 1848 Eliza Cook Lutes 
among Leaves viii. 3 Like *h earse.pl u me waved about. 

Hearse, var. of Hearst sb. 
Hearse, v. [f. Hearse sb.] 

1. trans. To lay (a corpse) on a bier or in a coffin ; 
to bury with funeral rites and ceremonies, b. (in 
recent use) To carry to the grave in a hearse. 

159a Nobody * Sotneb. in Simpson Sch. Skaks. (1878) I. 
319 We will forbeareour spleene. .till you havehearsd Your 
husbands bones. 1596 Shaks. Merck. V. hi. i. 93 Would 
she were hearst at my foote, and the duckets in her coffin. 
c 161 r Chapman Iliad xviii. 199 Then the Grecians spritefully 
drew from the darts the corse, And hears'd it, bearing it to 
fleet, his friends with all remorse Marching about it. 18*7 
Pollok Course T. vii. 295 Richly hearsed With gloomy 
garniture of purchased wo. 1854 G ilpillan Life Blair in 
Beatlie's, Blair's, etc. Wks. 126 He lashes the proud 
wicked man whom he sees pompously hearsed into Hell. 
1855 Singleton Virgil U. 81 In his own resting place con- 
sign him first, And hearse him in the grave. 

c. To enclose or contain as in a bier or tomb ; 
to entomb. 

1608 Day Hum. out of Br. 111. iv. Please you survey the 
cell, go in and see, I 'me hearst, and none but sorrowe lies 
with me. 1764 Churchill Ep. to Hogarth 452 Worth may be | 
hears'd but Envy cannot die. 1796 W. Taylor in Monthly 
Mag. II. 489 Shall marble hearse them all? 18x9 Wiffen 
Aonian Hours (1820) x6o Murmurs deep, not loud, Swelled 
in the gale when earth thy relics hearsed. 

2. fig. To furnish with something hearse-like. 
1646 Crashaw Steps to Temple (R.), The house is hers'd 

about with a black wood, Which nods with many a heavy 
headed tree. 1864 Loncf. Hawthorne vi, The hill-top 
hearsed with pines. 

Hence Hearsed a., placed on, in, or under 
a hearse. 

1602 Shaks. Ham. 1. iv. 47 Tell Why thy Canoniz'd bones 
Hearsed in death, Haue burst their cerments. 

Hea-rse-cloth. [f. Hearse A black cloth 
to cover a bier or coffin ; a funeral pall. 

1522 Ckurckw. Acc. St. Mart*. Westm, (Nichols 1797) 9 
Sir Robert Danby Curett . . of him, for his herst-clothe 2s. \ 
1530 pALSca. 231/1 Herse clothe, poille. 1642 Fuller 
Holy Prof. St. iv. ix. 282 No more then a dead corps is 
affected with a velvet herse-cloth over it. 1650 R. Stapyl- I 
ton Strada's Low C. Warres x. 22 Fonre Mourners.. each 
of them holding in their hands a corner of the Herse.Cloth. ' 
1829 Heath Grocers' Comp. (1869) 14 note, The Fish- 
monger's Company have preserved their herseclothe or pall 
..at their Hall. 

HeaT-so, sb. nonee-wd. [f. Hear v. + So adv.] 
One who has heard so; one who knows by hearsay. 

1639 J. Clarke Paraemiologia 309 One eye-witnesse is 
better than two heare-so's. 

Hearst. Hunting. Also 7-8 hearse. A hind 
of the second or third year. 

1674 N. Cox Gentl. Recreat. (1677) 7 A Hindc.is called 
the first year, a Calf. The second year, a Hearse ; and 
sometimes we say Brockets Sister. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. 
Hist. n. v. (1862) I. 324 The female is called a hind .. the 
second year she is a hearse. 1877 ' Stonehenge' Brit. 
Sports (18S6) 134 According to the Devonshire Hunt— Deer 
under one year are called Calves ; till three, the male a 
Brocket, and the female a Hearst. 

tHea'rsum, hersum, a. Obs. Forms: i 
hier-, her-, hersum, hearsum, 2 hersam, 2-4 
hersum, 3 hersum, (horsom). [OE. hier stmt = 
OFris. hdrsum, OHG. hbrsam, f. stem of hieran, 
Goth, hauzjan to Hear: see -some. HSarsum 
was a later OE by-form.] Ready to hear ; obe- 
dient, compliant; dntiful, devout. 

£900 tr. BxaWs Hist. 1. xiv. [xxv.] (1890) 58 Se be him 
hyrsum beon wolde. a 1000 Guthlac 677 part ge . . him hear- 
sume . . sibban waeron. Ibid. 697 Gearwe stodon harftas 
hearsume. c 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 51 pat israelisshe folc 
..was hersum godes hese. c 1205 Lay. 19395 He haehtehis 
cnibtes leoue beon haersume [1275 horsom] Looe. 13. . Caw. 
Sf Gr. Knt. 932 To be hersum euensong of be hy3e tyde. 

Hence tHeTsumlecg 1 (mod.type *hearsomledge), 
f He'rsumnesse, obedience. 

c 900 tr. Bxda y sHist. v. xxii[i]. (1891)478 Ealle bas maexbe 
. . yfcbelbolde Mercna cyninge in hyrsumnesse under beodde 
seondoiL a 1175 Cott. Horn. 223 Mid edmodnisse and mid 
hersamnisse. ctij$ Lanib. Horn. 107 }if be aunge bid 
hutan hersumnesse. 1*1200 Ormin 2521 All full off halij 
mahhtess, Off herrsummleccg, ofl rihhtwisleccg. C1205 Lay. 
29731 Austin., hehte heom comen..& don him hersumnesse. 

t Hearsum, he'rsxun, v. Obs. Forms : I 
h6ar-,hyT-,h^r8umian, 2-3 hersumien,-sumen. 
[OE. hier-, hiarsumian = OHG. hSrsamSn ; f. 
hiersum adj.: see prec] trans. To obey, be 
obedient to ; to revere. (In OE. with dative.) 

c 900 tr. Barda's Hist. 11. vi. (1890) 116 Hwae5re hc.baem 
godcundan bebodum beowode ond hearsumede. c toooAgs. 
Gosp. Matt. viii. 27 Windas and sae him hyrsumiaS [Hat/on 
G. her-J. c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 11 Hine 3e scule wur^ian and 
hersumen. a 1225 Leg. Kath. 249 [He] here5and hersumeS 
S-he]ich_ schaftes. 

Heart (hait), sb. Forms: 1-3 heorte, 3-6 
herte, 4-0 harte, 4-7 hert, hart, 6- heart. 
(Also 1 north, hearta, 2-3 horte, hierte, 3 Orm. 
heorrte, herrte, 3-4 s.w. hurte, 4 huerte, ert, 
4*6 hertte, hartt, herth, 6 hearte, 6-7 Sc. hairt). 
[Com. Teut. : OE. heorte (Northnmb. hearta) = 
OFris. herte, hirle t OS. herta (MLG. herte, MDu. 
hert{e, hart{e, Du. hart), OHG. herza (MHO. I 
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herze, Ger. herz), ON. hjarta (Sw. hjerta, Da. 
hjerte), Goth, hairtd :-OTeut. *herton-\ orig. a 
weak neuter, which became in OE. and OFris. 
a weak fern., in MLG. and MDu. fern, or neater. 
Radically related to L. cor, cord-, Gr. Kapti-ia, 
KpaB-ta (also icrjo from tcrjpd-) ; Olr. cride, Lith. 
szird-ls, OSlav. cpr>~p»ne srrdi-tse,cip'LXhU t e sriidt-tse 
(Russ. serd-tse, Boh. srd-ce) heart ; root herd-, hrd-.] 
General arrangement. L The simple word. * The bodily 
organ, its function, etc., 1-4. ** As the seat of feeling, etc, 
5-13. *** Put for the person, 14-16. **** Something 
having a central position, 17-19. ***** The vital part or 
principle, 20-22. ****** Something of the shape of a heart, 
23-30. II. Phrases. * With governing preposition, 31-39. 
** With verb and preposition, 40-44. *** With governing 
verb, 4^-49* **** with another noun, 50-52. ***** In ex- 
clamations, 53. ****** Proverbial phrases, 54. III. 
Attributive uses and Combinations, 55-56. 

I. The simple word. * The bodily organ, its 
function, region, etc. 

■ 1, The hollow mnscular or otherwise contractile 
organ which, by its dilatation and contraction, 
keeps up the circulation of the blood in the vas- 
cular system of an animal. 

e 1000 Sax, Leechd. III. 42 Gif bin heorte ace. c 1175 
Lamb. Horn. 121 He wes. .mid speres orde to bere heorte 
istungen. * 1300 K. Horn 872 He smot him bure3 be herte. 
1382 Wvclif 2 Kings ix. 24 The arewe is sent out thorny his 
hert. c X440 Promp. Parv. 237/2 Hert, ynwarde parte of a 
beste. 1483 Calk. Angl. vjj/r A Harte, cor, cordialis, cor- 
culum. 1548 Hall Ckron., Hen. VI, 183 [Hel stacke the 
erle to y° hart with his dagger. 1548-77 VicAav Anat. vii. 
(1888) 56 The Hart . . is the principal of al other members, 
and the beginning of life. 1607 Shaks. Cor. 1. i. 140, 1 send 
it through the Riuers of your blood Euen to the Court, the 
Heart. 1615 Crooke Body of Man 357 The vse of this 
Mediastinum or bound-hedge is first to hold the hart vp 
suspended. 1664 Power Exp. Pkilos. 58 Perfect Animals 
have an incessant motion of their Heart, and Circulation of 
their Bloud. i8ta Mom. Ckron. in Examiner 25 May 
336/2 After the body of Bellingham was opened, it was 
noticed that his heart continued to perform its functions . . 
for four hours. 1841-71 T. R. Jones Anim. Kingd. (ed. 4) 
556 A heart is present in all the Brachiopoda. 1872 Mivart 
Elem. Anat. i. 4 The Heart . . is rhythmically contractible 
and propulsive. 1887 H. S. Cunningham Cccntleans 1. 145 
Camilla s heart went pit-a*pat 1897 Mary Kincslev IV. 
Africa 297, 1 saw a sight that made my heart stand still. 
fig. ^1822 Shelley Ode to Heaven 44 Drops which 
Nature's mighty heart Drives through thinnest veins. 1842 
Tennyson Lockxley Hall 110 Tho' the deep heart of exist- 
ence beat for ever like a boy's. 1866 Longf. Killed at 
Ford i, The heart of honor, the tongue of truth. 

b. Right {left) heart, the right (or left) side of 
the heart. Smokers heart, a disordered condition 
of the heart due to excessive tobacco-smoking. 

1886 CasseWs Earn. Mag. Nov. 722 Those who suffer from 
chronic rheumatism have often weak right hearts. 1888 
Science (N. Y.) 9 Nov. 223/2 The frequent existence of what 
is known as ' smoker's heart ' in men whose health is in no 
other respect disturbed. 

2. Considered as the centre of vital functions : 
the seat of life ; the vital part or principle ; hence 
in some phrases = life. Obs. or arch. 

c9z$ Vesp. Psalter xxi[i]. 27 Her^aS dryhten 5a soecaS 
hiDe leofajq heorte heara in weoruld weorulde. a 1325 Prose 
ZW/*rciii[i].i5 And wyn glade mannes hert. 1382 Wvclif 
Ps. ci[i]. 5, 1 am smyten as hei^, and myn herte driede. 1382 
— Gen. xviii. 5, 1 shal sett a morsel of breed, and a.oure herte 
be coumfortid. 1535 Coverdale Ibid., A morsel! of bred, 
to comforte youre hertes withall. X548 Hall Chron., 
Edw. IV, 2x3 Commaundyng, upon pein of the harte, that 
no man should once passe the sea with hym. c 1601 Sir C. 
Hatton in Hatton Corr. (1878^ 2 Beecause hee hath nothinge 
deerer then his harte. 1611 Bible Ps. civ. 15 Bread which 
strengtheneth man's heart, a 16x8 Raleigh Lett. ( 165 r) 109 
That the King (though I were not pardoned) had granted 
my heart under the Great Seal. 1743 Bulkelev& Cummins 
V oy. S. Seas 97 Desiring no more than to go off Heart in 
Hand from this Place to the Southward. [1871 Speaker's 
Comment. Gen. xviii 5 The heart considered as the centre 
of vital functions, is put by the Hebrews for the life itself. 
To support the heart therefore is to refresh the whole vital 
powers and functions.] 

3. transfi The region of the heart ; breast, bosom. 
c 1450 Holland Hoiulat 477 He. .it hyng Ahout his hals 

full hende, and on his awne hart. 153S Coverd. Exod. xxviii. 

29 Thus shall Aaron beare the names in y hrestlappe of iudg- 
ment vpon his hert. 1590 Spenser F.Q. \\. vi. 26 He. .ever 
held his hand upon his hart. 1592 Shaks. Rom. <$■ Jul. 111. 
v. 192 Lay hand on heart, aduise. i6rt Bible Exod. xxviii. 

30 The Urim and the Thummim. .shall bee vpon Aarons 
heart, when he goeth in before the Lord. 1717 Pope Elofsa 
123 Let me.. Pant on thy lip, and to thy heart be press'd. 
1887 H. S. Cunningham Cceruteans II. 226 He pressed her 
to his heart. 

b. Hence in fig. expressions. 

1886 Dowden Shelley I. vi. 280 Godwin ..had indeed taken 
the young disciple to his heart. 1887 Edna Lvall K?it.. 
Errant xviii. 162 He hugged his old conviction to his heart. 

4. The stomach. Obs. or dial. Chiefly in phr. 
next the heart \ on an empty stomach, fasting (obs. 
or dial.). Cf. Fr. avoir mal au cceur : to be sick 
(bilious). 

1542 Udall Erasm. Apoph. (1877) 359 (D.) A newe founde 
diete, to drink wine in the morning nexte the harte. 1589 
Cogah Haven Health (1636) 180, 1 have knowne some 
maidens to drinke vineger next their heart to abate their 
colour. 1647 Stapylton Juvenal vi. 637 (D.) The 
Romans held it ominous to see a Blackamoore next their 
hearts in a morning. 1674 R. Goofrey Inj. SfAb. Physic 
116 So much is it the mode still to call the Stomach the 
Heart, that people frequently say their Hearts were at 
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their Mouths, when on a sudden fright or suiprisal theii 
Stomach's have heen mov'd. a 1825 Forbv Voc. E. Anglia, 
Heart, the stomach. ' A pain at the heart ' means the 
stomach-ache. 

** As the seat of feeling, understanding, and 
thought. 

6. =Mind, in the widest sense, including the 
functions of feeling, volition, and intellect. 

^825 Vesp. Psalter Ixxx. 13 [Ixxxi. 12] Ne forleort hie 
efter lustum heortan heara. ^rxooo Ags. Gosp. Luke ii. 51 
His modor $eheold ealle bas word, on hyre heortan smea- 
Sende. c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 25 He seiS miS ba mu5e bet 
nis naut in his heorte. a 1225 Leg. Kath. 2142 Do nu 
benne hihendliche bat tu hauest on heorte. 1390 GowEa 
Conf. II. 225 His hert and tunge must accorde. 1558 
Knox First Blast (Arb.) 36 A principle, .depelie printed in 
the hart of man. 1607 Shaks. Cor. 111. i. 257 His Heart's 
his Mouth ; What his Brest forges, that his Tongue must 
vent. t6it Bible 1 Kings viii. 18 Thou diddest well that it 
was in thine heart. 1635 Sanderson Serm. II. 306 The heart 
. .is. .very often in Scripture, .taken more largely, so as to 
comprehend the whole soul, in all its faculties, as well the 
apprehensive as the appetitive ; and consequently taketh in 
the thoughts, as well as the desires, of the soul. 1729 
Butler Serm., Love Neighbour Wks. 1874 II. 150 The 
whole system, as I may speak, of affections (including 
rationality), which constitute the heart, as this word is used 
in Scripture and on moral subjects. 1886 H. Conway Living 
or Dead 'II. ix.180 Capable of any villainy that the heart of 
man could devise. 

b. In this relation spoken of as having ears, 
eyes, etc., meaning those faculties of the mind, 
understanding, or emotional nature, that have some 
analogy to these bodily organs. Cf. heart of heart{s. 

c 1025 Rule St. Benet (Logeman) 1 Ahyld eare heortan 
binre. r 1200 Ormin 3899 WibJ> innwarrd heorrtess tunge. 
c 1230 Hati Meid, 3 Opene to vnderstonde be ehne of j>in 
heorte. c 1400 Apol. Loll. 36 Wib be eeris and een of his 
hert, he schuld vnderstond hem. 1604 Act 1 Jas. /, c 1 
Vpon the knees of our hearts to agnize our most constant 
faith, obedience and loyaltie to your Maiestie. 1620 Sir T. 
Matthews tr. St. Augustine's Confess. 1. v, Behould the 
eares of my hart, are set before thee ; open thou them, 
O Lord. 1735-8 Bolincbroke On Parties 13 The Parlia- 
ment acknowledged, on the Knees of their Hearts (such was 
the Cant of the Age) the indubitable Right, by which . . the 
Crown descended to Him. 

6. The seat of one's inmost thoughts and secret 
feelings; one's inmost being; the depths of tie 
soul ; the soul, the spirit. 

c rooo Ags. Gosp. Matt. xii. 34 Soblice of basre heortan 
willan se mub spicb. a 1300 Cursor M. 43 Vr dedis fro vr 
hert tas rote. 1382 Wvclif Matt. xii. 34 Sothely the mouth 
spekith of thegrcte plente of the herte. 1508 DuNaAR Tua 
Mariit IVemen 162, I sail a ragment revcil fra [the] rute of 
my hert. 1548-9 (Mar.) Bk. Com. Prayer Communion, 
Vnto whom all hartes bee open. 1580 Hollvband Treas. 
Fr. Tong, Contre son eueur, dissemblingly, or against his 
heart. 161 r BiaLE Judg. v. 16 For the diuisions of Reuben 
there were great searchings of heart. 1627-a Feltham 
Resolves (1636) 366 Rather than have poureel out his heart 
with such indiscretion. 1794 Mann in Lett. Lit. Men 
(Camden) 440 Excuse my laying my heart open to you and 
exposing my feelings as they are. 1886 Baring-Gould Crt. 
Royal xviii. I. 283, 1 like you to speak out of your heart 
freshly what you think. 

b. Double heart, two hearts : phrases indicating 
duplicity orinsincenty ; see Double a. 5, and cf. 5 1 b. 

1382 Wvclif 1 Chron. xii. 33Fyfty thousand camen'in to 
help, not in double hert. 1594 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. 
11. Ep. to Rdr. 4 Men of two harts, or of a double heart. t6tt 
[see 51 b]. 

7. Intent, will, purpose, inclination, desire. Obs. 
exc. in phr. after one's own heart. 

c 825 Vesp. Psalter xix . (xx. ) 4 Sel le 5e drybten efter heortan 
Sinre. c tvjs Lamb. Horn. 3 Heo urnen on-^ein him . . mid 
godere heorte and summe mid ufele beonke. c 1290 -S*. E?tg. 
Leg, I. ro/330 Muchea3cin heore heorte it was. 1387 Trevisa 
Higden (Rolls) VI. 437 He hadde be money agenst herte. 
£1470 Henrv Wallace i. 386 Waith suld be delt, in all 
place, with fre hart, c 1485 Digby Alyst. (1882) 111. 47 N0W 
have I told yow my hart. 1535 Coverdale 1 Sam. xiii. 14 
The Lorde hath soughte him out a man after his owne hert. 
1568 Grafton Chron. II. 200 Mawgre the heart and minde 
of all his Barons. 1584 R. Scot Disc&v. Witchcr. xv. v. 
(1886) 330 They ..may be forced to yeeld in spig^ht of their 
harts. 1883 Mrs. Hungerford Rossmoyne I. vi. 120, I am 
going to give you a mission after your own heart. 

f8. Disposition, temperament, character. Obs. 

a 1225 Ancr. R. 384 Auh swote and schir heorte is god 
to alle Hnges, 1307 Elegy Edw. I, i, Alle that beoth of 
huerte trewe. 1402 Hoccleve Let. of Cupid 36 Fful herd 
yt is to^ know a manys hert. c 1489 Caxton Sonnes of 
Aymon ix. 205 Th<jy had the herte so fell that they wolde 
take none amendes. 1548 Hall Chron., Hen. VII, 40 To 
whom at the fyrst he shewed his good hart. 1599 Shaks. 
Muck Ado 11. 1. 324 In faith Lady you haue a merry heart. 
1603 — Meas. for M. v. i. 389 Not changing heart with 
habit. x6xx Bible Ecclus. iii. 27 An obstinate heart shall 
be laden with sorrowes. 

9. The seat of the emotions generally ; the emo- 
tional natnre, as distinguished from the intellectnal 
nature placed in the head. 

In earlier use often referring to the physical organ; in 
later mostly fig. 

Beowulf (Z.) 2463 Heortan sorje. c 1050 Byrlttfertk's 
Handboc in Anglia ^ VIII. 317 Him maex beon be glaedrehis 
heorte. C1275 Passion Our Lord 6 in O. E. Misc. 37 
Heore heorten weren so colde. £1350 Leg. Rood (1871) 88 
Vp he rase with hert ful light. 1413 Pilgr. Sowle (Caxton) 
1. iii. (1859! 4 T b« syght . . gladyd moche my harte. 1548 
Latimer Plougkers (Arb.) 20 Breakynge their stonie hertes. 
1596 Shaks. Merck. V.m.lx. 64 Tell me where is fancie 
bred, Or in the heart, or in the head, c 1600 — Sonn. xlvi 
1 Mine eye and heart are at a mortal war How to divide 
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the conquest of thy sight, a 1700 Dryden tr. Ovid's Art 
Love 1. Wks. 1808 XII. 252 Tears will pierce a heart of ada- 
mant. 1735 Pope Ep. Lady 250 To raise the Thought, and 
touch the Heart be thine ! 1784 Cowper Tiroc* 897 One com- 
fort yet shall cheer thine aged heart. 1814 Scott St. Ronan's 
xvi, With 2eal honourable to his heart and head. 1867 
TftOLLOPa Chron. Barset 11. 1. 71 Her heart was too full to 
speak. 1884 OtnoA P'cess Napraxiue vi. (1886) 67 In her 
it was a thirst of the mind, in him it was a hunger of the 
heart. 1886 H. Conway Living or Dead 1 1, ix. 193 If the 
man had a soft place in his heart I felt sure I was finding it. 

fb. The feeling or sentiment which one has in 
regard to a thing. Obs* 

1596 Skaks. Merch* V. l ii. 141 If I could bid the fift 
welcome with so good heart as I can bid the other foure 
farewell, 1 should oe glad of his approach. 1603 Knolles 
Hist. Turks (i6ax) 356 Above others, his heart was greatest 
against the Hungarians. 

10. More particularly, The seat of love or affec- 
tion, as in many fig. phrases : to give, lose one's 
heart (to), to have, obtain, gain a person's heart* 
Hence = Affection, love, devotion. Near, nearest, 
one's heart t close or closest to one's affection. 

fx 175 Lamb* Horn. 5 We sulen hah ben ure heorte and 
habben godne ileafe to ure drihtcn. 1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 
24 Kyng Locryne's herte was al clene vp hire y went. .[He] 
tho3te hire to spouse, so ys herte to hire dro3. e 1330 R. 
Brunne Chron* (1810) 253 Sir Edward . . His herte gaf tille 
dame Blanche, if hlr wille wer berto. X38* Wvclip Prov. 
xxiii. 26 Gif, sone myn, thin herte to me. e 1450 Merlin 24 
So hadde^Vortiger the bertys of the peple. 1590 Spenser 
F. Q. t. xii. 40 Thrise happy man . . Possessed of his Ladies 
hart and hand. 1610 Shaks. Temp, ill. t. 65 The verie instant 
that I saw you, did My heart me to your seruice.^ 1676 
Wycherley PI. Dealer n. i. (1735) 43, 1 nave an Ambition. . 
of losing my Heart before such a fair Enemy. 17x1 Addison 
Sped. No. 18 T 4 The Lover.. gained tbe Heart of his 
Princess. 1884, Edna Lyall We Two xxv, Lady Caroline 
will quite lose her heart to you. 1886 Baring-Gould Crt. 
Royal xxxiii. II. 195 In matters of the heart. .1 am confused. 

1887 Edna Lyall Knt.-Errant Lx. 69 She. .won all hearts. 

1888 Burgon Lives 12 Gd. Men I. Pref. 38 Important for the 
cause which was nearest to his heart. 

b. Kindly feeling ; cordiality, heartiness, rare* 
a 1656 Bp. Hall Life in Sat. (1824) p. Iv, His welcome to 

Waltham could not but want much of his heart without 
me. 18*7 Scott Jml* 7 Mar.,1 must say, too, there was 
a heart,-— a kindly feeling prevailed over the party. 

c. Susceptibility to the higher emotions ; sensi- 
bility or tenderness for others; feeling. (Often 
qualified hy indef. article or no.) 

1735 Pope Pp. Lady x 59 With ev*ry pleasing, cv'ry prudent 
part, Say, what can Chloe want? — She wants a Heart. 
1839 C. L. H. Pepenoiek Crt. Time Q. Charlotte (1887) 11. 
55 A total want of heart or filial affection, a 1845 Hood 
Lady's Dream xvi, But evil is wrought by want of Thought, 
As well as want of Heart I 1847 Tennyson Princ. vi. 218 
Our Ida has a heart. 1886 Mrs. Alexander By Woman's 
Wit II. viii. 266 Which would have been pain and humilia- 
tion to a woman of real heart and delicacy. 

11. The seat of courage ; hence, Courage, spirit. 
Especially in to pluck up, gather* keep (»/), lose 
heart* See also 48, 49, to have the heart* take h. 

c 825 Vesp. Psalter cxi[i]. 8 Getrymed is heorte his. a 1000 ' 
Caedmon's Gen. 3348 (Gr.) Heortan strange, c 1250 Gen. q 
Ex* 3 2 53 On and on kin, als herte hem cam, Sat folc 
ile in his wei^e nam. X375 Barbour Bruce 1. 28 King 
Robert . . That hardy wes off hart and hand. 1390 Gower 
Con/. 11. 12 He hath the sore, which no man heleth, The 
whiche is cleped lacke of herte. a 1400-50 A lexander 470 
' Nay ', quod be comly kyng ' cache vp bine hert '. 1450 
W. Somner in Four C. Eng. Lett. 4 Thanne his herte 
faylyd him. 1481 Caxton Godfrey cxlix. 221 They ran on 
them with grete herte, and slewe them som of tbem. 1530 
Palscr. 661/2 Plucke up thy herte, man. thou shalte be set 
at large to morowe. 1596 Spenser State Irel. (Globe) 659 
To give harte and encouradgement to all such bold rebells. 
1607 Shaks. Cor. 11. iii. 212 Why, had your Bodyes No 
heart among you? a 1700 Dryoen Hector Andront. 48 
Thy dauntless heart . . will urge thee to thy fate. 1776 
Burke Corr. (1844) 1 1. 107 Vouhave, however, heart to the 
last. 1850 Merivale Rom. Emp. (1865) 1. x. 435 The 
Germans Tost heart. 1863 Mrs. Gaskell Sylvia's L. 11877) 
247 Now, good-by ..and keep a good heart. 1867 Freeman 
Norm. Cong. I. v. 376 jEthelred seems to have plucked up a 
little heart. 1885 Sat* Rev. 34 Jan. 103/2 Its younger 
members, if brainless, are not without heart ana pluck. 
1886 F. L. Shaw Col. Cheswick's Camp. II. i. 14 You put 
heart into me again. 

b. The source of ardour, enthusiasm, or energy. 
So to have one's heart in, put one's h. into a thing). 
< 1780 Mad. D'Arblav Lett. 22 Jan., 1 have so little heart 
in the affair, that 1 have now again avute dropped it. 1853 
Lvtton My Novel t. xii, His whole heart was in the game. 
1886 Mrs. Lvnn Linton Paston Carew I. x. x8i A man 
who puts his heart into all he does. 

12. The seat of the mental or intellectual facul- 
ties. Often « understanding, intellect, mind, and 
(less commonly) memory, arch. exc. in phrase by 
heart : see 32. 

c$p> Lindisf. Gosp. Tohn xii. 40 Ofblindade e£o hiora & 
onstiSade hiora bearta J?aete ne Sesca8 micj ejum & ongeattaS 
mid hearta. £1175 Lamb. Horn. 121 J>e deofel ablende 
beore beortan bet heo ne cunnan icnawen ure helend. 
a 1200 Moral Ode 285 Ne mai non heorte it benche, ne no 
tnnge ne can telle. C1300 Beket X199 His hurte him jaf 
that hit was he. 1415 Rolls of Parlt* IV. 85/1 As free mak 
I the, as hert may thynk, or eygh may see. X576 Gascoigne 
Steele Gl. (Arb.) 50 And me they found . . Whose harme- 
lesse hart, perceivde not their deceipt. 1602 Shaks. Ham. 
I.v. 121 Would heart of man once think it? 161 1 Bible Hosea 
vii. 11 Ephraim is like a silly dove without heart [1885 R*V. 
understanding]. — Luke xxiv. 25 O fooles, and slow of 
heart to beleeue all that the Prophets haue spoken. 
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13. The moral sense, conscience. Now only in I 
phrase my (his y etc.) heart smote me (him, etc.). 

1382 Wycuf 2 Sam. xxiv. 10 Forsothe the herte of Dauid 
smoot hym, aftir that the puple is noumbred. 1382 — 

I John iii. 20 For if oure herte shal reproue us, God is more 
than oure herte. a 1699 Laoy Halkett Aulobiog. (1875) 3 
That my owne Hart cannott challenge mee. 

*** fui for the person* 

14. Used as a term of endearment, often qualified 
by dear, r.veet (see Sweetheart), etc. ; chiefly in | 
addressing a person. 

£1305 St. Kenelm 142 in E. E* P. (1862^ 51 Alias, heo 
seide . . pat mie child, mie swete hurte, scholde such bing ! 
bitide. c 1350 Will. Paleme 1640 Whi so, mi dere hert ? 
Ibid. 1655 Mi hony, mi hert, al hoi bou me makest. c 1374 
Chaucer Compl. Mars 138 Alas wban shall 1 mete yow, 
herte dere? c 1440 Partonope 792 As ye hyn hir hert swete. 
1494 Will of Combe (Somerset Ho.), My last derest hart j 
& lady, e 1500 Melusine xlv. 318 Adieu, myn herte, & al my 
joye. a 1533 Uoall Royster D. 1. iii. (Arb.) 25 Howe dotbe 
sweete Custance, my heart of gold, tell me how ? 1676 Beale 
Pocket*bk. in H. walpole Vertue's A need. Paint. (1786) 
111. 139 My dear heart and self and son Charles saw at 
Mr. Walton's the lady Carnarvon's picture. 1677 Epist. to 
Yng. Maidens, Sweet Hearts. .1 have.. composed this little 
Book, as a Rich Storehouse for you. 1719 Hamilton Ep. to 
Ramsay 24 July x, Do not mistake me, dearest heart. 1855 
Tennyson Maudu xvm. viii, Dear heart, I feel with thee 
tbe drowsy spell. 

+b. Dear heart** a boon companion. Obs. 

1663 Dryoen Wild Gallant 1. i, He's one of your Dear 
Hearts, a debauchee. Ibid. 11. i, That you were one of the 
errantest Cowards in Christendom, though you went for 
one of the dear Hearts. 

15. As a term of appreciation or commendation : 
Man of courage or spirit. Often in nautical lan- 
guage : cf Hearty C. 2. 

c 1500 Melusine xxi. 141 Whan the noble hertes herde hym 
saye thoo wordes they held it to grete wysedome of hym, 
1600 Nashe Summer's Last Will Wks. (1883-4) VI. 104 
What cheere, what cheer*, my hearts? 1610 Shaks. Temp. 
1. i. 6 Heigh my hearts, cheereljr, cheerely my harts. 1627 
Capt. Smith Seaman's Gram. xiii. 61 Courage my hearts for 
a fresh charge. 1684 Meriton Praise Yorksh. A le (1697) 1 4 
Come here my Hearts, Said he. 1780 Cowper Table T. 23 
History . . Tells of a few stout hearts tbat fought and died. 
a 1845 Hood Storm iv, Come, my hearts, be stout and bold. 
1863 Kincsley Water-Bab. vii, They were all true English 
hearts ; and they came to their end like good knights-errant. 

b. Hearts of Steel: the name of an agrarian 
organization formed hy the Protestant tenants in 
Ulster in 1770. 

1772 Petition in Froude Irel. iSt/i C. v. ii. (1881) II. 133 

I I is not wanton folly that prompts us to be Hearts of Steef, 
but the weight of oppression. 1780 A. Young Tour Irel. I. 
217 The hearts of steel lasted 3 years ; began in 1770 against 
rents and tythes. 1807 Vancouver Agric. Devon (18 13) 468 
The insurgent banditti of Tories, Hearts of Steel, Peer>o'day 
Boys, White Boys, etc 1882 Leckv Eng. in lSthC.lV. 393 
In the North the disturbances of the Hearts of Steel had 
just broken out. 

+ 16. As a term of compassion : Poor heart ! (cf. 
poor soul * poor body). Obs* 

1599 Shaks. Hen. V* 11. i. 123 A poore heart, hee is so 
shaky of a burning quotidian Tertian. 1668 Pepys Diary 
27 Dec, My wife and I fell out a little . . she cried, poor 
beart 1 which. I was troubled for. 1682 Bunyan Holy War 
(Cassell) 91 Wherefore the town of Mansoul (poor hearts !) 
understood him not. 1749 Fieloing Tom Jones xi. ii, The 
poor little heart looked so piteous, when she sat down. 
**** Something having a central position* 

17. The innermost or central part of anything ; 
the centre, middle. 

a 1310 in Wright Lyric P. viii. 31 That ys in heovene hert 
in-hyde.^ a 1325 Prose Psalter xlvfi]. 2 J>e mountcins shul 
be born in-to pe hert of be see. 1530 Palscr. 34 The herte 
of Fraunce. 1581 Mulcaster Positions xl. (1887) 228 In 
the hart of a great towne. 1658 Cokaihe To W* Dugdaje 
Poems xi2 Our Warwick -shire the Heart of England is. 
1674 N. Fairpax Bulk Selv. 71 A bore through the heart 
or centre of the earth. 172a De Foe Plague (1084) 30 The 
Heart of the City. 1855 C. Bronte Villette vi. 44, I got 
into the heart of city life. 1871 L. Stephen Playgr. Europe 
v, We soon found ourselves in the very heart of the glacier. 

b. The part of any time or season when its char- 
acter becomes most intense (usually the middle 
part) ; the height, depth. 

1764 Mem* G* Psalmana&ar 168 To send me away in the 
heart of a severe winter. 1844 Disraeli Coningsby vm. i, 
It was the heart of the London season. 

18. esp. A central part of distinct conformation 
or character, as a. The pith of wood, lhe white 
tender part of a cabbage or the like, the core of 
an apple, etc., the receptacle or other central part 
of a flower ; b. The central strand of a hawser- 
laid rope, round which the other strands are 
twisted ; c. The central solid portion or core of a 
twisted column (Knight Diet* Mech* 1875). 

X578 Lyte Dodoens in. lxi. 402 The Roote. .hauingin the 
middle a little white, the whiche men call the Harte of Os- 
munde. 1596 Shaks. Merch. V* 1. iii. 102 A goodly apple rot- 
ten at the heart. 1681 W. Robertson Phraseol. Gen. (1693) 
715 The heart or pith of a tree, medulla. 1707 Curios, in 
Husb. $ Gard. 45 A Flower is compos'd of. .tbe Cup . . the 
Leaves, and the Heart. 1841 Penny Cycl. XX. 155/2 Ropes 
formed in tbe most common manner, with three strands, do 
not require a heart, or central strand. 1866 Treas. Bot. 
166/1 Cabbage . . eaten in a young state . . before the heart 
has become firm and hard. Ibid. 166/2 The heart, or middle 
part of the plant (Large-ribbed Cabbage] bas..been found 
very delicate. 1875 Bedford Sailor's rocket fik.x. ed. 2) 
360 Shr ud.laid rope, 4 strands and a heart. 
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19. spec. The solid central part of a tree without 
sap or albumum. Cf. Heabtwood. 

C1400M AUNDEV.(Roxb.) ix. 35Treesse..failed in haire hertes 
and become holle within. 1523 Fitzherb. Husb. § 126 Get 
the stakes of the hert of oke. 1577 B. Googe HeresbaclCs 
Husb. 11. U586) 103 The Elme..(as it is all hart) it maketh 
good tymber. 1659 Willsford Scales Comm.* Archil. x6, 
3 kinds, viz. heart of Oak, sap and Deal lath. 1760 New 
Song in Universal Mag. Mar. 152 Heart of oak are our 
ships, heart of oak are our men. 

b. Hence fig. Heart of oak : a stout, courageous 
spirit ; a man of courage or valour; a man of sterling 
quality, capahle of resistance or endurance. (Cf. 
F. cceur d'or; also sense 15.) Also allrib. 

1609 Old Meg of Herefordsh. (N.), Yonkers tbat have 
hearts of oake at fourescore yeares, 1691 Wooo>l/A. Oxon* 
11. 221 He was . . a heart of oke, and a pillar of the Land. 
1760 [see 19]. 1832 Tennyson Buonaparte 1 He thought to 
quell tbe stubborn hearts of oak. 1870 Dickens E. Drood 
xii, A nation of hearts of oak. 1895 Q. Rev. Oct. 320 
Thrashers, Whiteboys, Heart-of-Oak-boys . . and other off- 
spring of agrarian and political discontent. 

***** The vital part or principle* 

20. The vital, essential, or efficacious part ; es- 
sence. (Often combined with other notions.) 

c '533 Latimer Sertn. <$■ Rem. (1845) 237 God looketh not 
to the work of praying ; but to the heart of the prayer. 1598 
Shaks. Merry W. 11. ft. 233 Now (Sir John) here is the heart 
of my purpose. 1653 Baxter Meth. Peace Consc. 44 The 
Heart of saving faith is this Acceptance of Christ. 1840 
Mrs. Browning Drama Exile Poems 1844 I. 52 And from 
the top of sense, looked over sense, To the significance and 
heart of things. 1871 Darwin Life <$• Lett. (1887) 11 1. 147 
Mr. Huxley's unrivalled power in tearing the heart out of 
a book. 1889 Jessopp Coming of Friars iii. 122 The church 
of a monastery was the heart 01 the place. 

21. Of land, etc. : Strength, fertility ; capacity 
to produce or effect what is required of it ; * proof 
(of grass, etc.). In {good, strong, etc.) heart : in 
prime condition, Out of heart : in poor condition, 
unproductive. 

X S73 Tcsser Husb. xix. (1878) 49 Land out of hart, Makes 
thistles a number foorthwith to vpstart. 1594 PtAT Jewell* 
ho. 1. 59 A fruitfull molde, and such as giueth hart vnto the 
earth. 16*0 Markmam Fareiu. Husb. it. xi. (1668) 49 This 
..shall maintain and keep the earth in good heart. 1649 
Blithe Eng.lmprov. Impr. (1653) T 39 T° * l ^ ort ^ of heart 
is just as ifyou work an Ox off his legs. 1697 Dryden Virg. 
Georg. 1. 108 That the spent Earth may gather beart again. 
1704 Swift Batt. Bks. Misc. (1711) 231 Their Horses 
large, but extreamely out of Case and Heart. 1727-51 
Chambers Cycl* s.v. Hops, If the hops be in good heart, 
manuring and pruning is most adviseable. ^ 1805 Forsyth 
Beauties Scotl. I. 263 The soil being kept in heart, or rich 
. .by superior agriculture. 1807 Vancouver Agric. Devon 
(1813) 212 The produce of upland hay varies according to 
the season, the heart, and condition, the land may be in. 
1856 Jml* R. Agric* Soc* XVI 1. 11. 528 Such grass affords, 
as the farmers say, * no heart ' — ' no proof in it. X895 W. 
Rve Ibid. Mar. 5 In 1787 tbe heart of the land was so im- 
proved that Coke began to sow wheat. 

b. Hence, generally, In heart : in good or sound 
condition. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 305 The Lees..keepe the Drinke in 
Heart, and make it lasting. 1703 Art $ Myst. Vintners 11 
The Lee, tho' it makes the Liquor turbid, doth yet keep 
the Wine in heart. 

22. The best, choicest, or most important part. 

1589 Cog an Haven Health exev. (1636) 179 Creamc.is in- 
deed the very head or heart of Milke. 1603 Knolles Hist. 
Turks (1621) 528 To deliver into his power the castle with 
the heart of tbe citizens. 

****** Something of the shape of a heart* 

23. A figure or representation of the human 
heart ; esp. a conventionalized symmetrical figure 
formed of two similar curves meeting in a point 
at one end and a cusp at the other. Also, an object, 
as a jewel or ornament, in the shape of a heart. 

1463 Bury Wills (Camden) 35 The seid broche herte of 
gold to be hange, naylyd, and festnyd vpon the shryne. 
1593 Shaks. 2 Hen* Vi y in. it. 107, I tooke a costly lewell 
from my necke, A Hart it was bound in with Diamonds. 
1720 Mrs. Manlev Power of Love 1. (1741) 20 The Justs 
ended with his receiving a Heart of Diamonds from the 
Dutchess. 1766 Porny Heraldry (1787) 150 A Man's Heart 
Gules, within two equilateral triangles braced Sable. 1828-40 
Berry Encycl. Her., Hearts are.. met with in coat-armour, 
borne in several ways, 1834 L. Ritchie Wand, by Seine 104 
At tbe foot of the tomb was another heart in white marble. 

24. A playing card bearing one or more conven- 
tionalized figures of a heart ; one of the suit marked 
with such figures ; //. the suit of such cards. 

1529 Latimer 1st Serm. on Card (1886) 27 Now turn up 
your trump, your heart (hearts is trump, as 1 said before), 
and cast your trump^ your heart, on this card. 1599 Hist. 
Pope Joan A j b in Singer Hist. Cards 259 Like the ace of 
hearts at Mawe. 1648 Herrick Hester.* Oberon's Palace 
(1869) 177 With peeps of hearts, of club and spade. 1712-14 
Pope Rape Lock 111. 79 Clubs, diamonds, hearts, in wild dis- 
order seen. Mod. I couldn't follow suit; I hadn't got a heart. 

f 25. The sole of a horsed foot. Obs* 

1523 Fitzherb. Husb. § 100 Morfounde .. appereth vnder 
the houe in the hert of the fote. 1737 B RACKEH Farriery 
Impr. (1757) II. 210 He has got a Prick thro* the Sole or 
Heart of the: Foot (as it is called). 

26. jVaul. A triangular wooden block pierced 
with one large hole through which a lanyard is 
reeved, used for extending lhe stays ; a kind of 
dead-eye. 

1769 Falconer Diet. Marine, Heart, a peculiar sort of 
dead-eye, somewhat resembling the shape of a heart . . only 
furnished with one large hole in the middle, whereas the 
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common dead-eyes have always three holes. 1804 A. Duncan 
Mariner's Chron. Pref. 17. 1882 Nares Seamanship (ed. 6) 
37 Lanyards, ruve through iron-bound hearts. 

27. Math. A heart-shaped wheel or cam used for 
converting a rotary into a reciprocating motion. 

1875 in Knight Diet. Mech, 

28. Short for Jieart-shell (see 56). 

1750 R. Pocockb Traz>. (1888) 153, I found in the Quarries 
several of those bivalve petrifyed shells, call'd hearts. 

29. Short for heart-net (see 56). 

30. In names of trees and plants. 
Black-heart, White-heart, varieties of cultivated Cherry 

(see Black a. 19, White a.). Bleeding-heart (see Bleeding 
///. a. 5). Floating heart, an American name for Lim- 
nanihemum ( Treat. Bot. 1866). 

1664 Eve ixxKal.Hort. (1729) 219 Black Cherry, Morellos, 
Black Heart, all good. 1803 J . Abercrombie Ev. Man his 
oivn Gardener (ed. 17) 674/1 Cherries. .White heart, Black 
heart, Bleeding heart. 
II. Phrases. 

* With governing preposition. 

31. At heart. In one's inmost thoughts or feel- 
ings ; in one's actual character or disposition ; in- 
wardly, secretly ; at bottom ; in reality. 

1735 Pope Ef>. Lady 216 But every Woman is at heart a 
Rake. 1780 CowPEa Table T. 191 Patriots, who love good 
places at their hearts. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 11. 222 
It was certain that the King at heart preferred the Church- 
men to the Puritans. 1855 Ibid. xti. II 1. 153 Rice was charged 
to tell James that Mountjoy was a traitor at heart. 1855 
Prescott Philip II, 11. viii.^ (1857) 296 One cannot doubt 
that Philip was at heart an inquisitor. 

32. By heart. In the memory; from memory; 
by rote ; so as to be able to repeat or write out 
correctly what has been learnt. Cf. F. par caur. 

c 1374 Chaucer Troylus v. 1494 She told ek al be pro- 
phesies by herte. 1528 Gardiner in Pocock Rec. Re/. I. 1. 
103 [We] rehearsed by heart the chapter Veniens. 1573-80 
Bamt Alv.H 202 To learne byharte, or without booke. .To 
say byharte. 1645 Fuller Good Th. in Bad T. (1841) 15, 
1 had said them [prayers] rather by heart than with my 
heart. x68a Wheler youm. Greece v. 367 The Tragedians 
gat their Plays by heart. 1709 Paioa Hans Carvel 13 
Whok Tragedies she bad by Heart. 1739 Chf.sterf. Lett. 
(1792) I. xliii. 138 Pray get these verses by heart against the 
time 1 see you. X885 Law Times LaXIX. 339/2 Few 
lawyers know by heart the complicated statutes relating to 
Church matters. 

+ 33. Por one's heart. For one's life ; to save 
one's life. See For prep. A. 9 c. Obs. 

34. Prom one's heart. Out of the depths of 
one's soul ; with the sincerest or deepest feeling. 

*594 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. 11. 93 And wee know 
; . that hee speakes from his heart. 1651 Sir E. Nicholas 
in N. Papers 1 Camden) 1. 249, I wish from my hart Mr. 
Attorney had come away. 1665 Boyle Occas. Refl. n 1. vi. 
(1845) 159 I" such kind of Sermons, there is little spoken, 
either from the Heart, or to the Heart. 1840 Carlyle 
Heroes ii. (1858) 234 If a book come from the heart, it will 
contrive to reach other hearts. 

35. In . . . heart. 

a. In (one's) heart*, in one's inmost thonghts 
or feelings ; inwardly ; secretly ; at heart. 

c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. xxiv. 48 syf se yfela beowa Sencb 
on hys heortan and cwyb, min hlafurd uferao hys cyme. 
a 1175 Cott. H om. 219 [He] cwe3 an his herto, bat he 
wolde and ea3e mihte bien his sceoppende 3elic. a 1300 
Cursor M. 2959 (Gott. ) Abraham syhid in his hert ful sare. 
a 1325 Prose Psalter lii[i]. 1 J>e vnwys seid in his hert, God 
nis nou3t. 1390 Gower Con/. I. 64 Many one Which 
speketh of Peter and of John And thenketh Judas in his 
herte. 1548 Hall Chron., Hen. VI, 127 b, Whtche thyng 
in his harte, he moste coveted and desired. x6xx BiBLa 
Transl. Pre/. 2 They, .wish in their heart the Temple had 
neuerbene built. 1849 Macavlav Hist. Eng.vi. 1 1. 105 Julian 
had . .pretended to abhor idolatry, while in heart an idolater. 

t b. in all Ofte's heart (transl. L. in toto corde) : 
with all one's heart (39 a). Obs. 

c%z$ Vesp. Psalter ix. 1 1c ondetto fie dryhten in aire 
heortan minre. 138a Wyclif Ibid., 1 shal knonlechen to 
thee, Lord, in al myn herte. 138a — Jer. xxiv. 7 Thei 
shal turne a^een to me in al ther herte. 

C. In heart : in good spirits. So in phr. to put 
in (or into) heart : to restore to good spirits. 

1596 Shaks. Tarn. Shr. iv. v. 78 Well, Petruchio, this has 
put me in heart. 1614 Raleigh Hist. World 1 1, v. iii. § 15. 
442 His Armie must have somewhat to keep it in heart. 
17 19 De Foe Crusoe u. v, Whether they were still in heart 
to fight. 183a Ht. Martineau Ella 0/ Gar. viii. 100 To 
put you in heart again. 

d. In good condition : see 21. 

36. Near, next one's heart : see 10, 4. 

f 37. Of (all one's) heart. With all one's heart ; 
sincerely, earnestly. Obs. (Cf. F. de tout mon caur.) 

C1380 Wyclif Set. Whs. 111. 431 To holde religionn of 
Crist and love hym of hert sib. .Cristis religioun stondib in 
love of God of al our herte. c X400 Apol. Loll. 47, I enow, 
lech of mowf> & hert, me to hold be same feij? of be sacra* 
ment of be Lordis bord. 

38. Out of heart. 

a. In low spirits ; discouraged, disheartened. 
X586 J. Hooker Girald. Ire I. viii. in Holinshed 11. 9/2 

Perceuung them to be somewhat dismaied and out of heart. 
1690 W. Walker Jdiomat. Auglo*Lat. 234 After he had 
lost his boy, he grew quite out of heart. 171 1 tr. Weren/els' 
Disc. Logomachys 143 Pray, dear Good Sir, don't be out 
of Patience, or out of Heart. 1882 Tennysoh Promise 0/ 
May in. Wks. (1894) 300/1 What is it Has put you out of 
heart ? 1891 Spectator 1 1 Apr. 497 The Regent is evidently 
out of heart. 

b. In poor condition : see 21. 
Vol. V. 
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39. With . . . heart. 

a. With (OE. mid) all one's heart, With one's 
whole heart, + With heart : with great sincerity, 
earnestness, or devotion ; now chiefly in weakened 
sense, with the utmost goodwill or pleasure. 

97X Blickl. Horn. 13 Herede heo hine. .mid ealre heortan. 
c 1000 /Elfric Horn. I. 420 ^elyfst 5u mid ealre heortan? 
c 1220 Bestiary 171 To helden wit herte 5e bodes of holi 
k[i]rke. c X470 Henrv Wallace iv. 20 He luffyt him with 
hart and all hys mycht. 1509 Hawes Past. Pleas, xxvn. 
xxxix, With all my herte I wyll, quod he, accepte Hym to 
my servyce. 1535 Coverdale jcr. xxiv. 7 They shal ro. 
turne vnto me with their whole herte. 1598 Shaks. Merry 
W. 1. i. 86, I thank yon alwaies with rny heart, la : with my 
heart. x6o6 — Tr. # Cr. m. iii. 294 God buy you with all 
my heart. 1653 Walton Angler ii. 44 Take one with all 
my heart. 1851 Mayne Reio Scalp Hunt. vii. 60 That 
I will promise you, with all my heart. 

b. With a heart and a half: with great plea- 
sure, willingly, With half a heart \ half-heartedly, 
with divided affection or enthusiasm. 

X636 Massinger Gt. Dk. Florence jy. ii, Such junkets 
come not every day. Once more to you With a heart and 
a half, i faith. 1855 Macaulav Hist. Eng. III. 587 Some 
naval officers, .though they served- tKe new government, 
served it sullenly and with half a heart. 1885 Tennvson 
Let. to S. Co.x 5 Aug., 1 thank you, as the Irishman says, 
* with a heart and a half*, for your volume of Expositions. 
** With verb and preposition. 

40. Pind in one's heart. To feel inclined or 
willing ; to prevail upon oneself (to do something) : 
now chiefly in negative and interrogative sentences. 

c 1440 [see Fino v. 10 c]. 1530 Palsgr. 687/1 Thoughe 
you can nat fynde in your herte to honour hym for his 
owne sake. X638 F. Junius Paint. 0/ Ancients 316 Yet can 
these men finde in their hearts to boast. 1665 Boyle Occat. 
Refi. iv. viii, [One] that can find in his Heart to destroy 
Armies, and ruine Provinces. 1834 M. Scott Cruise Midge 
vii. 122 Neither of us could find it in our hearts to speak. 
1883 E. Blackwell Booth iv. 45 They could hardly find in 
their heart to disturb its peaceful surface. 

41. Have at heart. To have as an object in 
which one is deeply interested. 

X7XX Steele Sped. No. 20 Pi The Correction of Impu- 
dence is what I have very much at Heart. 171a Addison 
Italy Wks, 1721 11. X38 The Pope has this design extremely 
at his heart. x8to Merivale Rom. Emp. (1865) 1. v. 199 
The Romans had no object more at heart than to obtain 
possession of this key to Gaul. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) 
1. 206 A matter which we have very much at heart, 
b. So, conversely, to be at the heart of. 

X824 Scott St. Renan's iii, The interests of the establish- 
meDt being very much at the heart of this honourable 
council. 

42. Lay to heart. To take into one's serious 
consideration, as a thing to be kept carefully in 
mind; to think seriously about; to be deeply 
affected by or concerned about (a thing) ; rarefy, to 
impress it seriously upon another. 

X602 Dekker Satirom. Wks. 1873 I. 234 Captaine, I'm 
sorry that you lav this wrong so close unto your heart. 
1605 Shaks. Macb. 1. v. 15 Lay it to thy heart, and fare- 
well. x6xx Bible Mai. ii. 2 If yee will not lay it to heart, to 
giue glory vnto my name. x&» Beodoes Hygeia II. v. 21 
Many writers . . have laid it to the heart of mothers not to 
commit to hirelings the task of nurse. 1853 Trench Prowrbs 
141 It contains.. a lesson which I should do wisely and well 
at this present time to lay to heart. 1884 Century Mag. 
Oct. 942/2 Do not lay it to heart, my child. 

+ 43. Put or set to or on the heart : earlier 
equivalents of prec. Obs. 

1382 Wyclif Mai. ii. 2 }if 3e woln not putte on the herte, 
that 3e jeve glorie to my name, c 1400 Apol. Loll. 24 If 3e 
wil not sett to be hert to 3ef glory to my name. Ibid. 34 
Son of man, putt to hert, and see wib pin een . .alle bings bat 
1 spek to be. 

44. Take to heart. To take seriously; to be 
much affected by; to grieve over; +to be zealous, 
solicitous, or ardent about (obs.). 

a 1300 Cursor M. 240x0 pat mast i tok til hert. X535 
Cove so ale Eccl. vii. 2 There is the ende of all men, and he 
that is lyuinge taketh it to herte. 1586 J. Hooker Girald. 
I ret. in Holinshed (1808) VI. 299 Whose death he is said to 
haue taken greatlie to hart. 1621 Burton Anat. Mel. 11. iii. 
vii. (165 1) 352 But why shouldst thou take thy neglect, thy 
canvass so to heart? 0x626 Bacon (J.), If he would take 
the business to heart, and deal in it effectually, it would 
succeed well, a 1647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. vm. § 257 It 
was very vehemently pressed by many persons . . and 
amongst those who took it most to heart, sir John 
Stawel was the chief. 1822 Lamb Elia Ser. 1. Dream 
Children, Though 1 did not cry and take it to heart as 
some do . . yet 1 missed him all day long. 1865 Trollope 
Belton Est. vi. 60 She had no idea when she was refusing 
him that he would have taken it to heart as he had done. 
*** With governing verb. 

45. Break the heart of. 

a. To kill, crush, or overwhelm with sorrow. 
See Break v. 7 c 

b. To accomplish the hardest part of (a task), 
to ' break the back of \ 

X684 J. Scott Chr. Life (ed. 3) 383 You must by this time 
have broken the Heart of the Difficulty of your Warfare. 
1828 Craven Dial. s. v., ' To break the heart of a business ', 
to have almost finished it. 

46. Cry (eat, fight, plague, slave, tease, tire, 
weary, weep, etc.) one's heart out : to cry (etc.) 
violently or exhaustingly : see the verbs. 

x<5o6 Shaks. Tr. ff Cr. 111. ii. 54 Nay, you shall fight your 
hearts out ere 1 part you. 17x2 Swift Let. to Mrs. Dingley 
25 Jan. (Seager), They have never paid him a groat, though 
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I have teamed their hearts out. 1885 Edna Lyall In Golden 
Days III. vii. 142, 1 could weep my heart out. x886 Miss 
Yonge Mod. Telcmachus 1. i. 15 Making him weary his 
very heart out. 

47. Eat one's heart : to suffer or pine away 
from vexation or longing. See Kat v. 8 c. 

1581 Petti e Guazeo's Civ. Conv. 1. (1 586) 47 h, If you thinke 
j to stoppe everie ones mouth : Which were to eate up your 

heart, as they say. 1591 Spenser M. Hubberd 904 Jo eate 
j thy heart through comfortlesse dispaires. 1603 Holland 
I Plutarch's A/or. 15 • Eat not thy heart ' that is to say, 
[ offend not thine owne sonle, nor hurt and consume it with 

pensive cares. 1890 W. A. Wallace Only a Sister t xviii. 

155 Why, there's poor Aikone .. eating his heart out and 

getting no further. 

48. Have . . . heart. To have the heart : to be 
courageous or spirited enough, to prevail upon 
oneself (to do something) ; also (in mod. use and 
chiefly in negative sentences), to find it in one's 
heart, to be hard-hearted enough. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 11805 Hu had he hert to seed bair blod? 
X413 Pilgr. Smvle (Caxton) iv. xxxviii. (1859) 6 3i 1 am soo 
full of sorow, and of heuynes, that 1 haue no herte to speke 
to yow. 1489 Caxton Faytes 0/A.1. vi. 12 All thoost shold 
haue the better herte to fyghte. 1594 Shaks. Rich. Ill, 1. 
ii. 15 Cursed the Heart, that had the heart to do it. 1657 
North's Plutarch Add. Lives (1676) 44 The Turks being 
discouraged, .had not the heart to defend themselves. 1716 
Addison Freeholder No. 30 (Seager) One cannot have the 
heart to be angry at this judicious observer. 1780 Mad. 
D'AauLAY Diary 6 Dec, I had no heart to leave .. Mr. 
Thrale in a state so precarious. X840 Dickens Barn. Rudge 
xlviii, Have you the heart to say this of your own son, 
unnatural mother ! x88a Tennyson Promise 0/ May m. 
Wks. (1894) 798/2, 1 hadn't the heart or face to do it. 
b. Have, put (one's) heart in, into : see 1 1 b. 

49. Take heart. To pluck up courage. (Also 
with qualifying adj.) To take heart of grace, etc. : 
see Heart op Gbace. 

xa.. Caer de L. 5757 They wer bolde, her herte they 
tooke. X530 Palsgr. 748/1, 1 take herte, je prens couraige. 
X590 Spenser F. Q t hi. x. 26 Take good hart, And tell thy 
griefc. 1600 Shaks. A. Y.L* iv. iii. 174 Take a good heart, 
and counterfeit to be a man. 1663 BiiTLEa Hud. 1. iii. 35 
Took heart again and fac*d about, As if they meant to stand 
it out. 1840 Dickens Barn. Rudge (Libr. ed.) II. ix. 76 
Take heart, take heart. We'll find them. 
**** With another noun. 

60. Heart and hand. (Also with h. and hand.) 
With will and execution ; readily, willingly. 

a X547 Surrey Poems, Lover describeth (Aldine) 79 And all 
the planets as they stand, I thank them too with heart and 
hand, x 847-78 Halliwell s.v., To be heart and hand, to 
be fully bent. 1884 Times (weekly ed.) 19 Sept. 5/3 The 
woman said she would have admitted me * heart and hand ', 
only that her orders were peremptory. 

51. Heart . . . heart. 

a. Heart of hearts (orig. more correctly, heart 
of heart, heart's heart) : the heart's core ; the centre 
or depth of one's heart ; one's inmost heart or feel- 
ings. Usnally in one's heart of hearts. 

1602 Shaks. Ham. tit. ii. 78, 1 will weare him In my hearts 
Core : I, in my Heart of heart. 1605 Sylvester Du Bart as 
11. iii. 111. Law 1287 O Israel . . in thy heart 's-heart (not in 
Marble) bcare His ever-lasting Law. x 606 Shaks. Tr. $ Cr. 

! iv. v. 171 From heart of very heart, great Hector welcome. 
a 1649 Drl mm. of Hawth. Poems Wks. (17x1) 39/1 Him deep 

: engrave In your heart's heart, from whom all good ye have. 
1806 Wohdsw. Intim. Immort. 190 Yet in my heart of hearts 

. 1 feel your might. X867 Trollope Chron. Barset \ I. lxxiii. 
293 That she should be admitted to his heart of hearts. 

' 1895 Q. Rev. Oct. 298 In his heart of heart Froude would 

1 have admitted that. 

b. A heart and a heart, a Hebraism = duplicity, 
insincerity. (Cf. 6 b.) 

^825 Vesp. Psalter xi. 3 [xii. 2] Welure faecne in heortan 
and heortan spreocende. x?8a Wvclif Ps. xi[i]. 2 Ther tree* 
cherous lippis in herte and herte speeken. 1583 Harsnet 
Scrm. Ezek. (1658) 137 God doth abhor a Heart and a 
Heart, and his soule detesteth a double minded Man. 161 1 
Bible 1 Chron. xii. 33 They were not of double heart [Heb. 
without a heart and a heart]. 1633 Earl Manch. A I Mondo 
(1636) 86 A heart and a heart God cannot abide. 

[Heart and part : error for art and part : AltT 16.] 

52. Heart and soul. 

a. The %vhole of one's affections and energies ; 
one's whole being. 

1883 Rita A/ter Long Grie/ xxvi. 160, I saw that yon 
were mine, heart and soul, as ever. X884 Times (weekly ed.) 
26 Sept. 6/2 The earnest actor who has heart and soul in his 
work. 

b. advb. With all one's energy and devotion. 
1798 Coleridge Lett. (1895)261 Read it heart and soul. 

1845 M. Pattison Ess. (1889' I. 4 Entering heart and sonl 
into the dust and heat of the Church's war with the world. 
x888 Burgon Lives 12 Gd. Men 11. xi. 329 He threw him- 
self, heart and soul, into every requirement of the time. 

e. attrib. Devoted and enthusiastic. 
1836 Darwin in Life % Lett. (1887) !. 275 The heart-and- 
souf manner in which he put himself in my place. 

***** In ejaculations of surprise and exclamatory 
invocations. 

53. f God's heart !, f Ods heart /, \r heart, or 
simply f Heart ! (obs.). Also, For God's heart, 
Heart of God I, Ads my heart!, fMy heart! (obs.), 
Dear heart ! The commonest expressions now are : 
Lord (God) bless my {your, etc.) heart! ellipti- 
cally, Bless my (etc.) heart! See Bless vJ 9 and 
cf. Life, Soul. 

CX386 Chaucer Millers T. 629 Help, water! water, help ! 
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for goddes herte. 1573 Xcw Custom It. Hi. in Hazl. Dodsley 
III. 37 Heart of God, man, be the means better or worse, I 
pass not. 1596 Shaks. i Hen. IV, Hi. i. 252 Heart ! you 
swear like a comfit-maker's wife. 1605 Tryall Chev. hi. i. 
in Bullen O. /V. III. 306 S'hart, what a name's that ! 1681 
Dryden Sp. Friar 11. i, Heart ! you were hot enough, too 
hot, bat now. 1701 Cibber Love makes Man it. i, 27, I 
can't bear this ! 'Shcart, I could cry for Madness 1 1728 
Vaxbr. & Cib. Prov. Hnsb. II. i. 42 Odshcart ! this was so 
kindly done of you naw. 173a Fielding Miser v. i, Bless 
her heart ! good lady I 1741 Richardson Pamela I. 84 
Ad's my Heart ! I think it would be the best Thing. 1844 
Dickens Christmas Carol 161 Dear heart alive, how his 
niece by marriage started ! 186a Mrs. Sewell Patience 
Hart xxv. 166 Bless your heart, child ; you are a good girl. 
1886 Miss Broughton Dr. Cupid 1 1. vii. 164 She can no 
longer look upon me as a child, bless her old heart ! 
****** Proverbial phrases and locutions. 

54. a. One's heart fis in (at) one's heel{s or 
hose, + is at the botlovi o/ f or turns into, one's hose, 
sinks in one's shoes, etc. ; ludicrous intensifications 
of 'the heart sinks', connoting extreme fear or 
dejection. (See Boot sb. 3 1 b.) b. To have one's 
heart in ones mouth, one's heart leaps into one's 
month {throaf), referring to the violent beating 
and apparent leaping of the heart nnder the in- 
fluence of a sudden start. So, to bring one's h. 
into one's month, make one's h. leap out of one's 
mouth, c. f To wear one's h. in one's mouth, \to 
have one's h. at one's tongue's aid : to be always 
ready to speak what is in one's mind. + To carry 
one's month in one's h.: to do the opposite of this, 
lo conceal one's thoughts, keep silence, d. One's 
h. is in its rig/it place: one's sympathies are 
rightly engaged, one means well. +e. To have 
ofte's h. upon one's pouch : to be set upon one's 
private profit, f. To wear one's h. upon one's 
sleeve : to expose one's feelings, wishes, intentions, 
etc. to every one. g. To do one's heart good: 
to make one feel better, gladdened, strengthened, 
etc. (see also Good). 

a. C1430 Hymns Virg. 91 Myn herte fil doun vnto my 
too. 1546 J. Heywooo Prm>. (1867) 30 Your hcrt is in your 
hose all in dispaire. 1548 Udall Erasm. Par. Lukexxn. 
174b, Petur beeyng feared with this saiyng of a woman., 
as if his herte had been in his bcle elene gon. 1563-87 Foxe 
A . \ M. (1631) III. xi. 253/2 When the Bishop heard this, by 
and by his heart was in his heeles, and. .he with the rest of 
the Court betooke them to their legges. c 1600 Timon I. v, 
My hart is at the bottome of my hose. 1642 [see Boot sb> 
1 b.] 168a N. O. tr. Boileau's Lutritt 11. 174 Chear up, 
and pluck thy Heart out of thy Hose ! 1888 Mrs. H. 
Ward R. Elsmere II. 153 An expression which sent the 
sister's heart into her shoes. 

b. 1548 Udall Erasm. Par. Luke xxiii. 199 Hauyng 
their herte at their verai mouth for feare, they did not 
belieue that it was lesus. x6ox W. Parry Trav, Sir A. 
Sherley 16 It had been an easie matter to have found a com- 
pany of poore hearts neere their maisters mouthes. 17x6 
Addison Drummer 1. i. (D.), I fell across a beam that lay 
in the way, and faith my heart was in my mouth ; I thought 
I had stumbled over a spirit. 1809 W. Irving Knickerb. 
(1861) 154 Antony sounded a charge with such a tremen- 
dous outset . . that it was enough to make one's heart leap 
out of one's mouth only to be within a mile of it. 1856 
Whyte Melville Kate Cov. xiii, A ring at the door-bell 
brings everybody's heart into everybody's mouth. 1887 
Khna Lyall Kut.-Errant xviii. 158 Francesca's heart leapt 
into her mouth. 

C. c 159°. Nashe PasquiVs Apol. 1. Ciib, I will carrie 
my mouth in my hart.. there is a time for speech, and a 
lime for silence. 159a — P. Penilesse Wks. 1883-4 II. 5 
A hare braind little Dwarfe . . that hath his hart at his 
tongues end. 

d. 1809 Malkin tr. Cil Bias <K. O.), Heart lies in the 
right place. 1886 Schmitz tr. St inch's Bttchholtz Earn. 51 
Your heart is in its right place ; if only you had the right 
words on your tongue. 

e. 1583 Goloing Calvin on Dent, clxxxviii. 1171 Hee 
was such a one as had his tongue to sale, and his heart vppon 
his pgwehe. 

f. 1604 Shaks. Oth. 1. i. 64 Tis not long after But I will 
weare my heart vpon my sleeue For Dawes to pecke at. 186a 
Sala Seven Sons II. xi. 282 A. . ready-ton gued man, wearing 
..his heart upon his sleeve. 1891 Smiles J. Murray II. 
xxxiv. 449 He did not wear his heart upon his sleeve. 

g. 1590 Shaks. Mids. N. 1. ii. 73, I will roare that I will 
doe any mans heart good to heare me. 1824 Scott St. 
Ronan's vii, It's done me muekle heart's good. 

III. Attributive uses and Combinations. 

55. a. atlrib. Of, for, or pertaining to (a) the 
physical heart, as heart-action, -beating, -disease, 
-failure, -murmur, -pulse, -shape, -shock, -stroke, 
-throb, -valve, -wall ; (b) the heart as the seat of 
emotion, etc., as heart-agony, -anguish, f-brest 
( = burst), -corruption, -grief, -grudge, -hardness, 
-hate, -heaviness, -ill, -religion, -service, -sorrotv, 
-worship, etc., etc. ; also, with vbl. sbs. : heart- 
bleeding, -heaving, -longing, -pining 9 -rising, -sink- 
ing, etc. 

1887 Casselts Earn. Mag. July 467/2 A belladonna plaister 
. .to quieten pain and * heart-act ion. 1807 Words w. White 
Doe Rylstone tl. xoa That dimness of *heart-agony. 1710 
Philips Pastorals iv. 162 Who can relieve *Heart.an e uish 
^•^'^ Nashe Christ's T. Wks. 1883 4 IV. 248 This 
ho y Father (with no little commiserate * hart-bleeding) be- 
holding [etc.l. C1340 Cursor M. 4283 (Trin.) What is 
more herte brest pen want of ping \>at men loue be^t. 

Ken .#^ p <*t- Wks. X721 IV. 211 To temper all 
the Sisters * Heart-corn plaints. 1878 Browning La Saisiaz 
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116 From the *heart-deeps where it slept, 1868 Milman 
St. Pants xi. 275 Elizabeth had no.. comprehension of the 
*heart-depth of that Puritanism which thus opposed or 
slighted her mandates. 1864 Tennyson Sea Dreams 264 
He suddenly droptdead of *heart disease. 1580 Hollyband 
Treas. Er. Tong, Tristesse et douleur de cnenr, sorowe, 
or *hartgriefe. 1671 Milton Samson 1330 In my midst 
of sorrow and heart-grief To show them feats, and play 
before their god. x 577 87 Holi.vshed Chron. I. 53/2 
Which.. was to them an occasion of *hartgrudge. ^1550 
Chekb Matt. xix. 8 Moosees did suffer iou to loos iour- 
selves from yo r wiifes for iour *harthardnes. 1863 A. B. 
( Grosart Smalt Sins <ed. 2> 50 note, The gushing hp-kind- 
ness with heart-hardness of many. 1875 Tennyson Q. 
Mary 111. iv, A fierce resolve and fixt *heart-hate. a 1806 
Fox Hist. Jas. If, ii. 210 (Jod.) With a *heart-hatred of 
popery, prelacy, and all superstition. 1600 Shaks. A. V. L. 
v. ii. 51 The more shall I to morrow be at the height of 
*heart heauinesse. 1751 Smollett Per. Pic. (X779> J. viii. 
65 Frequent palpitations, *heart-heavings, and alterations of 
countenance. 1678 Bunyan Pilgr.xi$ A life of holiness, 

* heart-holiness. 1893 G. E. Woodberry [ntrod. Lamb's 
Elia p. xiii, That mournful fancy, that affection for things 
unrealized, which betray *heart-hunger. a i6o$Montgomerie 
Elating w. Polivart 302 The hunger, the *hart-ill, and the 
hoist still thee hald. 1884 Hudson Stud. Wordsrv. 243 
The head-logic grows so out of proportion as to stifle and 
crush the *heart-logic 174a Young Nt. Th. vi. 263 *Heart- 
merit wanting, mount we ne'er so high, Our Height is hut 
the Gibbet of our Name. 1798 Sotheby tr. Wielatufs 
Oberofi (1826) II. 21, I, who in every *heart-pulse feel her 
glow. 1758 & Hayward's Serm. p. viii, How truly his 
mind was bent in pursuit of *heart-religion. X583 Golding 
Calvin on Deut. xxxvii. 222 Ye must looke whether ye haue 
not some *hartrisings and eagernesse in you. 1668 Phil. 
Trans. III. 859 The Interception of the *Heart-sap may 
have an effect analogous to the boring at the Heart. 1863 
G. Seton Law Her. Scott, v. 192 This form . . tending to 
the pear-shap; and *heart-shape. 1850 Robertson Serm. 
Ser. in. vi. (1864) 95 The man who has received the *heart- 
shock from which, .he will not recover. 1660 Baxter Call 
Unconverted 158 They charge them with *heart-sins, which 
none can see but God. 184a Manning Serm. (1848) I. 38 
A heart-sin, indulged in secret, which eats into their whole 
spiritual life. 1879 Chr. Rossetti Seek f. 312 Moments 
of keenest fear and utmost *heart-sinking. 1887 T. Hardy 
Wood landers III. xxt, They could read each other's *beart- 
symptoms like books. 1846 Whittier Lines 2 He. .felt the 
*heart-throb of the free. 1509 Hawes Past. Pleas, xvi. 
xx ii, To devyde my joye and my *nert torment. 1856 
R. A^Vaughan Mystics (i860) I. 21 *Heart-weariness, the 
languishing longing for repose, c 1400 Destr. Troy 10979 
PantasiIia..Hit hym so heturly with a *hert wille, J>at he 
hurlit down hedlonges to the hard erthe. 1630 Sanderson 
Serm. II. 262 The lip- worship they may have ..but the 

* heart, worship they shall never have. 

b. objective and objective genitive, as heart-biting, 
-Conner, -disposer, -searcher, -wringing sbs. ; heart- 
affecting^ -cheering, -dulling, -easing, -freezing, 
-fretting, -hardening, -melting, -moving, -purify- 
ing, -stirring, -wounding, etc., etc., adjs. 

1563 Man Musculus' Commonpl. 45 a, He that made man 
..is aptly called Cardiognostes, that is, The hart-conner. 
1587 Golding De Mornay xii. 166 Consider, .the hart* 
bitiugs. . which he indureth. 1654 Trapp Comm. Estlier v. 2 
God the great Heart-disposer so ordered it. 187a Black 
Adv. Phaeton xxiii. 327 What bitterness and grievous 
heart -wringing. 

1580 Sidney Arcadia m. (1724) II. 431 What a heart- 
tickling joy it is. 1581 — ApoL Poetrie (Arb.) 23 This 
hart-rauishing knowledge. 1590 Spenser E. Q. 111. ii. 5 
With bart-thrilling throbs and bitter stowre. 1593 Drayton 
Essex Wks. 1753 1 1. 590 Heart-moving music 1593 Shaks. 
Liter. 1782 Heart-easing words. 1594 Spenser Amoretti 
xxxix, A melting pleasance. .me revived with hart-robbing 
gladnesse. 1596 — E. Q. iv. v. 45 Disquiet and bart-frctting 

fnyne. 1607 Shaks. Cor. iv. i. 25 Thou hast oft beheld 
leart-hardning spectacles, 1621 Burton Anat. Mel. 1. ii. 
iv. v, Sequestred from all company, but heart-eating melan- 
choly. 163a Milton L y Allegro 13 In Heav'n ycleap'd 
Euphrosyne, And by men, heart-easing Mirth. 1644 Vicars 
Jehovah- Jireh $ The Suns, .heart-cheering bright beams. 
1645 Quarles Sol. Recant, v. 67 The heart-corroding 
Fangs Of griping Care. 1659 D. Pell fmpr. Sea 304 One 
of the dreadfullest, and heart-bleedingest conditions that 
can bee seen, a 1711 Ken Hymnotheo Poet. Wks. 1721 1 1 1. 
112 Heart-melting Zeal. 1730-46 Thomson Autumn 40 
A gayly-checker'd heart-expanding view. 1748 Smollett 
Rod. Rand. Ixi. (1804) 439 Heart-gnawing cares corrode 
my pensive breast. 1781 Cowper Hope 714 In darkness 
and heart-chilling fears. 1784 Burns Commonpl. Bk. Sept., 
There is. .a heart-melting tenderness, in some of our ancient 
ballads. 1814 Scott Wav. xxvii, The long and heart- 
sickening griefs which attend a rash and ill-assorted 
marriage. 1829 I. Taylor Enthus. y. (1867) 101 The heart- 
affecting elements of piety and virtue. 1848 Blakey Eree-iv 
91 These heart-stirring and delightful emotions. 

c. locative and instrumental. In, at, from, with 
the heart ; as to the heart : as heart-blow ; heart- 
wtgry* -burdened, -chilled, -deadened, -dear t -deep, 
•drawn, -free, full, -happy, -hardened, -heavy, 
-hungry, -sorrowing, -true, -weary , -wounded, 
-wrung, etc. adjs. ; heart-eat vb. 

162a Mabbe tr. Aleman's Guzman D'Alf. 11. 160, I was 
*heart-angry with my selfe, that 1 had told him so much. 
1731 Medley Kolheris Cape G. Hope I. 362 The coup-de- 
grace, or *heart-blow, as it is called, not being given them, 
they were taken alive from the wheel. 1646 Crashaw 
Delights Muses (1652) 102 The *beart-bred lustre of his 
worth. 1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, 11. iii. 12 My *heart-deere- 
Harry. 1609 Arm in Maids 0/ More-Cl. (1880) 100 It is my 
loue . . that makes me step *Heart-deene in disobedience to 
my mother. 1871 Swinburne Songs be/. Sunrise, Blessed 
among Women 106 Heavens own heart-deep blue. 1851 
I). Jerrold St. Giles xi. in A deep, *heait-drawn sigh 
j broke from him. 1630 Brathwait Eng. Gent lent. (1641) 197 
i They.. cannot see. .anything which likes them, hut with 
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a greedy eye they * heart-eat it. 1830 I. Taylor Unitar. 
111 *Heart-fallen and sick of the profitless usages of devo- 
tion. 1748 Richardson Clarissa (1811) II. 167 If indeed 
she be hitherto innocent and *heart-free. 1886 W. S. 
Gilbert Ruddigore U887) 4 Rose is still heart-free. 1876 
T. Hardy Ethelber.'a (1890) x68 She was *heartfull of many 
emotions. 1623 Pf.nkethman Handf. Hon. iy. i, If thou 
would'st be ^heart-happy, wealth despise. i66x R. Daven- 
port City Night-cap 1. in Hzz\. Dodsley XI II. 107 She that 
is lip-holy Is many times * heart-hollow. X591 Greene 
Maidens Dreame xiii, *Heart-holy men he still kept at his 
table. 1880 W. S. Gilbert Patience 15 Do you know what 
it is to be *heart-hungry ? 1727-46 Thomson Summer 
892 The *heart-shed tear, th' ineffable delight Of sweet 
humanity. 1594 Shaks. Rich. Ill, 11. ii. 112 You dowdy 
Princes, and *hart-sorowing-Peeres. 1601 Chester Love s 
Mart., K. Arth. xcvii, *Heart swolne heauinesse. 1602 
Warner Alb. Eng.xx. lxviii, And thearc did him the *heart 
trew King most kindly intertaine, 1840 Mrs. Norton 
Dream 12 Sinking *heart-weary, far away from home. i8ao 
Ellen Eitzarthnr 93 Floods of *heart -wrung tears. 

d. similative, as heart-fashioned s -leaved adjs. 
Also Heart-shaped. 

1756 Sir J. Hill Brit. Herbal 359 The lower lip.. is short, 
broad, and heart-fashioned. 1822-34 Good's Study Med. 
(ed. 4) I. 630 The three species of cinchona .. the lance- 
leaved, .heart leaved, .and oblong leaved. 

56. Special Combs. : + heart-bag, the pericar- 
dium ; heart-bearer, f (a) a name of the Francis- 
can friars ; (b) a name of the moth Anarta cordi- 
gera ; heart-bird, the Turnstone, Strepsilas inter- 
pres {U.S.)', heart-cake, a heart-shaped cake; 
heart-cam (see quot.) ; heart-clot, a clot of blood 
or fibrin formed in the heart, usually after death ; 
heart-cockle, a bivalve mollusc, Isocordia cor, so 
called from its shape ; + heart-lath, a lath made 
from the beartwood of the oak ; heart-moth, the 
moth Dicycla Oo; heart-motion, the motion 
generated by a heart-cam ; heart-net, -piece (see 
quots.); f heart -pit, the hollow in the middle of 
the breast at the bottom of the breast-bone; 
t heart-purse, heart-sac, the pericardium; heart- 
seine, -shake (see quots.) ; heart-shell =- heart- 
cockle ; f heart-side, the left side ; heart-sound 
(see quots.); heart-strand, the central strand of 
a rope: cf. 18b; f heart-strength, the central 
strength or fortress ; heart-stroke, (a) the impulse 
of the contraction of the heart, apex-beat ; (b) = 
Angina pectoris ; heart- thimble {Naut.), a heart- 
shaped thimble; heart-trace, *tbe record on 
smoked paper made by the needle of a cardio- 
graph ' (Syd. Soe. Lex.) ; heart-urchin, a sea- 
urchin of the genus Spatangus, being heart-shaped ; 
a spatangoid ; heart- warm a., warm-hearted, 
genuinely affectionate; heart- wheel ~ heart-cam ; 
f heart- white, tbe white spot on a bult or target ; 
heart-yarn, the soft yarn in the centre of a rope. 

1668 Culpepper & Cole Barthol. Anat. 11. vi. 100 The 
Watry Vapors of both the Ventricles, are congealed into the 
water of tbe *Heart-bag. 1561 Daus tr. Bnllingeron Apoc. 
(1573) xi6b, Tbe secte of the Fryers Minors (otherwyse 
called *hartbearers). 1844 De Kay Zool. N. York 11. 216 
Known under the name of Brant-bird, * Heart bird, Horse- 
foot Snipe, and Beach -bird. 1756 Mrs. Brooke Old Maid 
No. 36 (1764) 294 Delicate *heart-cakes, a penny a-piece. 
1885 Old Lond. Cries 20 ' Spanish Chestnuts ' ; * Ripe Turkey 
Figs ' ; ' Heart Cakes . 1875 Knight Diet. Mech., * Heart- 
cam, a form of cam which serves for the conversion of 
uniform rotary motion into uniform rectilinear reciprocating 
niotioo.^ 1874 Dunglison Med. Diet. s.v. Polypus, Fibrinous 
concretions found in the heart, * Heart clots. 1854 Wood- 
ward Mollusca u. 300 The * heart-cockle burrows in sand 
by means of ils foot. 1479 Churchw. Acc. St. Mary Hilt, 
Lond. (Nichols 1797' 94 For 4 cwts. of *Hertlaths. 1617 in 
Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) 1. 205 The studies to bee 
lathed with hart lath, rnvj Bradley Earn. Diet. s.v. Build- 
ing, Heart Laths of Oak are one shilling and ten pence a 
bundle or hundred. 1869 E. Newman Brit. Moths 381 The 
* Heart Moth .. appears on the wing in July, and has oc- 
curred \n the New Forest. 1829 E. Irving Tales Times 
Mart, in Anniversary 283 Her spinning wheel was of the 
upright construction, having no heck, but a moveable eye 
wnich was carried along the pirn hy a *heart-motion. 1884 
Knight, Diet. Mech. Suppl., * Heart- Net, a [fishing] net 
with a leader and a bowl or pound, between which is a 
heart-shaped funneL 1884 F. J. Britten Watch <f Clockm. 
(ed. 4) 121 * Heart Piece, a heart-shaped cam used in chrono- 
graphs to cause the chronograph hand to fly back to zero. 
13.. K. Alis. 2250 He hit him thorugh theo *hcorte put. 
i6i«j Crook e Body 0/ Man 426 Hee thinketh that the water 
which is found in the *heart purse is a portion of ourdrinke. 
1896 Daily Ne^vs 29 Dec. 3 '2 The heart had been slowly 
bleeding into the pericardium or ^heart-sac', .and no help 
would have availed to save her life. 1884 Knight Diet. 
Mech. Suppl., * Heart Seine (Fishing), a species of seine, 
with a leader, heart, and pound secured by stakes so that 
the upper edge is floated at the surface and the lower touches 
the bottom. 1875 Laslett Timber 25 Timber having much 
*heart-shake. 1884 Sport's Mech. Own Bk. (1886) 167 
'Heartshakes': splits or clefts in the centre of the tree; 
common in nearly every kind of timber. 1753 Chambers 
Cycl. Snpp., * Heart-shells, .always expressing what wc call 
the figure of a Heart. 1580 Sidney Arcadia nt. (1724^ II. 
664 Closing her eyes, and turning upon her *heart-side. 
1876 Clin. Soc. Trans, IX. in * Heart -sounds were clean 
and free from murmur. 1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., H[eart] sounds 
. . are two in number, one dull and prolonged, the other 
shorter, sharper, and terminating more abruptly. They 
have been likened to the syllables tiib, dup. c i860 H. 
Stuart Seaman's Catech. 52 The standing rigging is often 
made with four strands and a *heart strand. 1618 Bolton 
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Florus in. x. (1636) 205 Then assaulting the *heart-strengths 
of the Warre, he destroyed Avaricum. i860 Chambers' 
Encycl. I. 254 Subject to fits of the * heart-stroke. 1874 
Dungljson Med. Diet. s.v. Heart, The Beating or Im- 
pulse of the heart, Heart-stroke, Apex beat .. against the 
parietes of the chest is mainly caused by the systole of the 
heart, which tends to project forwards. 188a Narks 
Seamanship (ed. 6) 37 The shroud is turned in round 
a *heart thimble. 1843 Embleton in Proc. Berzu. Nat. 
Club II. No. 1 r. 51 Amphidotus cordaius. Common * Heart 
Urchin. 1855 Kingsley Glaucus (1878) 167 The great 
purple heart-urchin (Spalangus furpnreus), clothed in pale 
lilac horny spines. 1787 BvnnsFarew. Brethren St. James's 
Lo<ige, Adieu ! a * heart- warm, fond adieu ! 1834 M. Scott 
Cruise Midge (1863) 200 A shout of heart warm and heart- 
felt gratitude. 1806 O. Gregoby Mech. (1807) II. 203 
*Heart wheel is the name given in England to a well-known 
method of converting a circular motion into an alternating 
rectilinear one . . contrived we believe by Sir Samuel Mor- 
land about the year 1685. 1875 Ure\s Vict. Arts III. 997 
The periphery of the heart- wheel . . is seen to bear upon 
friction wheels. 1600 Look about You xiv. in Hazl. Dodsley 
VII. 426 Ay, there's the But, whose *heart-white if we hit, 
The game is ours. 1867 Smyth Sailor's Word~bk.s.v., The 
* heart-yarn or centre, on which four-stranded rope is formed. 

b. In names of trees and plants : he art -cherry, 
a heart-shaped variety of the cultivated cherry ; 
heart-clover, Medicago maculctta ; heart-leaf, (a) 

- pree. ; (b) an American species of Limnanthetnum, 
also called floating heart \ heart-liver = heart- 
clover-, f heart-nut, a name for the Cashew-nut, 
Anacarditim ; heart of the earth, a popular name 
of Self-heal, Prunella vulgaris \ heart-pea, heart- 
seed, a name for plants of the genus Cardiosper- 
mum, especially of C Helicacabum, from the heart- 
shaped scar which marks the attachment of the 
seed ; + heart-trefoil = heart-clover. 

1596 Gkraboe Catal. A rbontm (1876) 29 C[erasus] cordata 
maiora. Great *hart Cherrie. 1655 Moufet & Bennkt 
Health's Improv. (1746) 294 Heart- Cherries, because they 
are made like a Heart . . are the firmest of all other, c 1000 
Sax. Leechd. I. 16 Herba chamedris baet is *heortclcefre. 
1794 Heart-clover [see Clover sb. 2 J. 1854 Thoreau Wal- 
den ix. (1886) 178 A few small *heart-leaves and potamo- 
getons. 1794 Martyn Flora Rustica III. Ixxvi, Heart 
Medick .. others call it Heart Claver or Clover, which has 
been corrupted into *Heart Liver. 1568 Tubner Herbal 
in. 51 Anacardium maye be called in Englishe *Hartnut 
of the likenes that it hath with an hart. 1597 Gebaroe 
lie i bat it. Hi. $ 2. 271 The hlacke winter Cherrie is called 
.. in English the Indian hart, or *bart Pease. 1731HS8 
Milleb Card. Diet., Cardiospermum, Hart Pea ; by the 
inhabitants of America called Wild Parsley. Ibid., *Heart- 
seed with smooth leaves. 1866 Treas. Bot. 222 The common 
Heartseed. .sometimes called also Winter Cherry, or Heart 
Pea. 1597 Gebabde Herbal (1633) 1189 The *Hart Trefoile 
hath... lea ues ioined together by three on little slender foot- 
stalks, euery little leafe of the fashion of a heart, whereof it 
took his name. 1656 W. Coles Art of SimplingZq Heart 
Trefoyle is so called . . also because each Leafe containes 
the perfect Icon of an Heart, and that in its proper colour, 
viz. a flesh colour. 

Heart (haiO, v. Forms: 1 hyrtan, hiertan, 
3 hirten, 3-5 hert(e n, 5-6 hart, 6- heart. [OE. 
hiertan, hyrtan:— * her tjan, *heort/an, f. hert, 
heorty Heart sb. (Cf. MHG. herzen, MDu. herten 
in same sense.)] 

1. trans. To give heart to, put heart into (a per- 
son, etc.) ; to inspire with confidence, embolden, 
encourage, inspirit, animate ; = Hearten i. arch. 

c8gj K. ^Elfreo Gregory's Past. viii. 53 Mid ooYum 
worde be hierte. c 1205 Lay. 25941 Beduer heo gon hirten 
mid hendeliche woorden. c 1250 Gen. $ Ex. 1980 His sunes 
comen. .And hertedin him. a 1300 Cursor M. 27296 pat be 
preist. .hert be sinful wel. c 1400 Ywaine <$• Gaw. 1889 He 
herted so his cumpany, The moste coward was ful hardy. 
C1410 Love Bonavent. Mirr.lxll. ns^Gibbs MS.) pis one 
thyng schulde stire & herte bin intencioun. 1540 Hyrde tr. 
Vives' Instr. Chr. Worn. (1592) Cj, Those that bee apt, 
should bee harted and encouraged. 1580 Sidney A rcadia 
til. Wks. 372 Growing now so hearted in his resolution. 
1681 Colvil Whigs Snpptic. (1751) 189 To sing and pray .. 
hearts them more when danger comes, Than others trumpets 
and their drums. 1830 Tennyson Poems 33 A grief not un- 
informed and dull, Hearted with hope. 

b. Const, to and inf., or subord. cl. 

1398 TaEvisA Barth. De P. R. xvm. i. (1495) 737 All 
beestys of the erthe ben. .hertyd to gendre. c 1449 Pkcock 
Repr. 11. v. 165 That he mat therbi be hertid . . for to serue 
God. 14^0-1530 Myrr. our Ladye 262 Martyrs she harted 
to suffer toy fully trybulacyons. 1600 Fairfax Tasso ix. 
liii. 169 Harting the Pagans that they shrinked not. 1848 
Erasers Mag. XXX VI II. 315 It was long before 1 was 
hearted to herd again in the woods by myself. 

1 2. To supply with physical strength or stimulus ; 
to put (land) into good heart. Cf. Hearten v. 
3 b, Heart sb. 21. Obs. 

1573 Tusser Husb. xlvni. (1878) 106 The land is well 
harted with helpe of the fold, for one or two crops. 

3. To take to heart, establish or fix in the 
heart. (See also Hearted 5.) 

1604 Shaks. Oth. r. iii. 373, I hate the Moore. My cause ' 
is hearted ; thine hath no lesse reason. 1633 T. Auams i 
Exp. 2 Peter ii. 6 There is one thing, if we hear it, and 
heart it, enough to fright us all. 

b. To establish as central or essential, rare. 

1884 Browning Ferishtah, Two Camels 84 The richness 
hearted in such joy Is in the knowing what are gifts 
we give. 

f C. To utter with the heart or sincerely. Obs. 
164a S. Ashe Best Refuge for Oppressed 48 It will not be 
sufficient to say a Prayer .. or to word it before the Lord ; 
but we should rathei* heart it before God in ho'y prayer. | 
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4. Building. To fill up the central space within 
(a piece of masonry) with rubble or similar mate- 
rial. Also with in. 

1776 G. Semi'LK Building in Water 49 We . .laid a Course 
of large flat Stones, and filled and hearted them in close 
about the Pile. Ibid. 79 They hearted their Walls with 
their Spawls and smallest Stones. 1892 Gd. Words Feb. 
103/1 It was enough to 'heart' the embankment with clay, 
and protect it outside with heavy stonework. 

5. inlr. Of a plant, esp. cabhage, lettuce, etc. : 
To form a * heart * or close compact head ; to have 
the leaves growing into a firm dense glohe. 

1866 Treas. Bot. 166/1 Cabbages are preferred when .. 
thoroughly hearted and blanched. Ibid. Heading or heart- 
ing cabbages. 1887 Gardening 17 Dec. 569/1 The cabbages 
heart sooner by two or three weeks. 

Heart-ache (hautj^k). [f. Heart sb.+ Ache.] 

1. Pain in the heart; formerly ^Heartburn 2. 

c 1000 Sax. Leechd. I. 192 WiS heort ece, genim bysse 
ylcan wyrte. 1685 Cooke's Marrow Chirurg., Physic 11. v. 
526 Heart-ach Fever is caused by the Pancrcattck Juice 
getting a corroding quality. 

2. Pain or anguish of mind, esp. that arising from 
disappointed hope or affection. 

160* Shaks. Ham. in. i. 62 The Heart-ake, and the thou- 
sand Naturall sbockes That Flesh is heyre too. 1749 Fielo- 
inc Tom Jones v. vi, Many bitter heart-achs, that Fortune 
seems to have in store for me. 1875 J. H. Bennet Winter 
Medit. 11. xi. (ed. 5) 373 The anxieties and heartaches that 
are inseparable from our arduous career. 

So Hea-rt-aching^/. = Heart-ache ; Hea'rt- 
aching ///. a. y causing heart-ache, distressing. 

1650 Hubbert Pill Formality 227 Many a groan, many 
a sigh, and heart-aking. 1703 Rows Ulyss. iv. i. 1751 If 
ever maid was yet belov'd . . With such Heart-aking, eager, 
anxious Fondness. 188a Serjt. Ballantine Exper. xxiii. 
229 The heart«aching that is concealed within the glare and 
tinsel exposed to the audience. 

Heart-bag, -bird, etc. : see Heart sb. 56. 

Hea*rt-beat. [See Beat sb.* 6.] A beat or 
pnlsation of the heart ; Jig. an emotion ; trans/, an 
extremely brief space of time. 

1850 Marc. Fuller Worn, igth C. (1862) 211 Those who 
do not know one native heart-beat of my life. 1855 Longf. 
Hiaw. xxi. 218 Speaking many tongues, yet feeling But 
one heart-beat in their bosoms. 1883 Harper's Mag. Mar. 
584/1 In another heart-beat the whole .. Yalley was afloat. 

Hea rt-blood, heart's-blood. Blood from 
the heart ; blood shed in death, life-blood ; hence, 
vital energy, life. 

a 1340 Ureisun in Coll. Horn. 191 Al min heorte blod to 
8e ich offrie. a 1300 Cursor M. 17136 For be i gaf mi hert 
blode. 1579 Spenser Sheph. Cal. Feb. 243 My harthlood 
is welnigh irorne. 1688 Bunyan Heavenly Footman (1886) 151 
Thy sins are washed away with His heart-blood, a 1723 Ld. 
Thomas $ Fair Ell inorxwii. in Allingham Ballad Bk. (1864) 
239 O dost thou not see my own heart's blood Run trickling 
down by my knee? 1815 T. Jefferson Writ. (1830) IV\ 
250 The cement of this Union is the heart-blood of every 
American. 1878 B. TAYLoa Deukalion lit. v. 128 The gush 
of human heart's-blood comes to dim My crystal eyesight. 
h.flg. 

1606 Shaks. Tr. .y Cr. 111. i. 34 The mortall Venus, the 
heart bloud of beauty. 1627 Creswell Sp. in Rushw. 
Hist. Colt. (1659) !• 506 Justice, .is tbe Life and the Heart- 
blood of the Commonwealth. 1875 Lowell Wks. (1890) 
IV. 397 Creations which throbbed with the very heart's, 
blood of genius. 

Hea-rt-bond. [See Bond sbA 7, 13.] a. A 

union of hearts, betrothal, b. (See qnot. 1851.) 

1823 in Crabb Technol. Diet. 1851 Diet. Archil., Heart- 
bond, the construction of walling in which two stones side 
by side form the width of the wall, and a third stone of an 
equal breadth is put over the joint in the course above. 
1887 W. S. Gilbert Ruddigore 32 Our plighted heart-bond 
gently bless. 

Hea'rt-bound, ppl. a. [See Bound ///. a.-] 
Bound in heart, having the heart bound : a. Hav- 
ing the heart enchained or entirely devoted (to an 
object), t b. Having the heart shut up or fast-closed 
(to a person) ; pitiless, hard-hearted (obs.). 

1580 Siuney Arcadia (1622) 92 Her, who both them did 
possesse As heart-bound slaues. 1616 T. Adams Serm. 
wks. 1861 I. 169 The most laxative prodigals, that are 
lavish. . to their lusts, are yet heart-bouna to the poor. 1618 
T. Gainsforo Hist. P. Warbeck in Select. HarL Misc. 
(1793) 82 Because she should not think him barren of educa- 
tion, nor heart-bound to his ambitious designs. 

Hea*rt-break, sb. (a.) [See Break sb.^] 
A breaking of the heart; great and overpower- 
ing sorrow, such as breaks the heart ; overwhelm- 
ing distress of mind. 

1583 Babincton Commandm. vii. (1637) 64 Those gnefes, 
cares, heart*breakes, and sorrowes, which are incident 
daily to maried folks. 1598 Shaks. Merry W. v. iii. 11 
Better a little chiding, then a great deale of heart-breake. 
1624 Hevwood Gunaik. in. 130 [This] deformitie being 
a sorrow to the father, and almost a heart-breake to the 
daughter. 1828 Scott Aunt Marg. Alirr. i, The poor girl 
.-died of heart-break. 
fB. adj. Heart-breaking. Obs. 

1586 Warner Alb. Eng. iv. xxii. 105 Shunne Jelousie 
that^ heart-breake loue. 1599 T. M[oufet] Silkwormes 
63 The hart-breake crush of melancholies wheele. 

So Hea'rt-break v. (nonce-iod.) Irans., to break 
the heart of. HeaTt-breaker, a. one who breaks 
hearts; b. a curl, a love-lock: by Butler used 
contemptuously of Samson *s long hair. Hea rU 
breaking 7'bt. sb. = Heabt-bkeak sb. Hea'rt- 
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breaking" a., causing intense sorrow or 

crushing grief, extremely distressing ; hence 
Hea-rt-breakingly adv. 

179a Burns What can a young Lassie doiv, I'll cross him, 
and wrack him, until I *heart-break him. 1663 Butler 
Hud. 1. i. 253 Like Sampson's * Heart-breakers, it grew In 
time to make a Nation rue. a 1687 Cotton Poet. Wks. 
(17651 124 A red Heart-breaker next she mow'd ofT, A Wart 
that Dido was full proud of. 1863 N. $ Q. 3rd Ser. IV. 301 
We don't refer to the ball-room butterfly, .hut to the regular 
professional heart-breaker. 1606 Shaks. Ant. <$» Cl. 1. ii. 74 
1 1 is a *heart-breaking to see a handsome man loose-Wiu'd. 
c x6xo Sir J. Melvil Mem. (1683) 56 They took them to the 
fields to her Majesty's great dissatisfaction and heart- 
breaking. 1885 6 Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. cxli. 5 Head- 
breaking and heart-breaking attend the anointings of the 
riotous. «S9« Spenser Teares Muses 6 Making your musick 
of *hart-breaking mone. a 1711 Ken Hymns Evang. Poet. 
Wks. 1 721 I. 163 Nothing can more Heart-breaking Grief 
excite, Than utmost Love, repaid with utmost Spite. 1886 
Annie Thomas Reigning Favourite m. ix. 169 Dull, level 
tones that were *heart-breakingly significant. 

Hea'rt-broke, a. Archaic variant of next. 

1636 W. Denny in Ann. Dubrensia (1877) 14 At last 
downe falls The heart-broke Hare. 1711 Swift Let. to 
Mrs. Johnson 9 Feb. Wks. 1778 XIV. 164 They say the old 
King is almost heart-broke. 1850 Mrs. Browning Seraphim 
Poems 1. 116 He seemeth dying, .heart-broke by new joy 
too sudden and sweet. 

Hea*rt-broken, a. [f. Hzxmsb. + Bboken.] 
Having a broken heart, broken-hearted; over- 
whelmed with anguish, despair, or crushing grief. 

C1586 Ctess Pembroke Ps. u. vii, The sacrifice that God 
will hold respected, Is the heart-broken soule. 1694 Wooo 
Life 24 Sept., Benjamin Wood, .died of a feaver, and hart- 
broken. 17*2 Young Brothers iy. i, He views, with horror, 
what mad dreams have done, And sinks, heart-broken, on 
a murder'd son. 187a Baker Nile Tribut. xviit. 319 They 
were heart-broken at the idea of losing their animal. 

b. trans/. Said of a person's feelings, acts, etc. 

1832 J. M. Reynolds Miserrimus (1833), I stood before 
you in heart-broken penitence. 1834 Campbell Life Mrs. 
Siddons II. vi. 139 To make us weep over the heart-broken 
death of Katharine. 1844 Marg. Fuller Worn. igthC. (1862) 
60 In low heart-broken tones [he] tells her of Heaven's will. 

Hence Hea-rt-bro kenly adv., -bro kenness. 

1881 D. C. Murray Joseph's Coat xxviii, Quite heart- 
brokenly penitent. 1882 J. Parker Apost. Life I. 95 Who 
has felt heart- brokenness 00 account of sin ? 

Heartburn (hautbwn), sb. Also 3 herte*bren. 
[f. Heart sb. + Burn ^.3 Sense 2 translates Gr. 
tcap&iakyia in Galen : cf. Heart sb. 4.] 

f 1. Burning of heart ; fire of passion, rare. 

c 1250 Gen. $ Ex. 4054 De singe wimmen of Sin lond .. 5e 
cumea brewen herte-bren. 

2. An uneasy burning sensation in the lower 
part of the chest, due to putrefactive fermentation 
of the food in the stomach ; cardialgy. 

1597 Geraroe Herbal 11. exxxvi. 414 Small stonecrop . . is 
good for tbe hart-bur nc. 1620 Venner Via Recta vii. 142 
It is of singular force against the heart-burne. 17x0^11 
Swift Lett. (1767) 111. 105 Congreve's nasty white wine 
has given me the heart-burn. 1789 W. Buchan Dom. Med. 
(17901 419, I have frequently known the heart-burn cured. . 
by chewing green tea. 1880 Beale Slight Ailm. 93 Chalk 
or magnesia is taken for the relief of the Heartburn. 

3. Rankling jealousy, discontent, or enmity ; — 
Heart-burning sb. 1. 

162 1 G. Sanoys Ovid's Met. 11. (1626) 42 Faire Herse's 
happy state such heart-burne breeds In her black bosom. 
1748 Richardson Clarissa (181 1) 1 1. 78 Not without a little 
of the heart-burn. 1862 H. Aioe Carr of C arrlyon 1 1. 253 
Was so poor a triumph worth the exchange to an existence 
J of struggle, and heartburn, and unrest ? 

tHea*rt-buro,2. Obs. [f. Hearts. + Burn v.\ 
cf. Heart-burning sb.] 

1. trans. To affect with heartburning ; to render 
jealous or grudging. 

CZ540 tr. Pol. Verg. Eng. Hist. (Camden) I. 86 Not being 
able to reconcile them . . for the greate hatred which harte- 
burned them. *599 Shaks. Much Ado 11. i. 4 How tartly 
that Gentleman lookes, I neuer can see him, but I am heart- 
burn 'd an howre after. 1669 Shadwell R. Sktpk. n. Wks. 
1720 1. 241, 1 had been most abominably heart-burnt, if I had 
kept it in : this Love-passion [etc.]. 

2. To regard or treat with jealous enmity. 

161a T. Taylor Comm. Titus ii. 4 To quippe, raile, heart- 
hurne their betters. 1613-15 Bj\ Hall Con tern ft., N. T. iv. 
iv, He once reverencd him . . whom now he heart-burns as 
an enemy. 

Heart-burning (ha'jtbwniy), sb. [f. Heart 
sb. + Burning vbl. sb.] 

1. A heated and embittered state of mind, which 
is felt but not openly expressed ; jealousy or dis- 
content rankling in the heart ; grudge. 

1513 More Rich. Ill, Wks. 38/1 A long continued grudge 
1 and hearte brennynge betwene the Quenes kinred and the 
! kinges blood. 1661 M arvell^ Corr. xxxii. Wks. 1872-5 II. 
76 Lest there should be any new feud or hart-burning occa. 
siond thereby. t 1809 W. Irving Knickerb. (1861) 107 >Vhich 
outrages occasioned as much vexation and heart-burning as 
does the modern right of search on the high seas, 
b. Feelings of this description ; grudges. 

1605 2 Vnnat. <$• Bloodie Murthers (Collier) 31 Their 
seuerall seruants could not agree one with another, but would 
expresse their heart burnings. 1768 Boswkll Corsica ii. 
ted. 2) 120 There was nothing out heart-burnings, and 
miserable dissensions. 1874 Burnano My Time iii. 23, 1 was 
manager of a theatre where there were neither heart-burn- 
ings nor jealousies. 

f2. ^ Heartburn sb. 2. Obs. 

1591 Percivall Sp. Dict.y Aaedia, sharpnes, sowernes of 
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stomack, hartburning. 1635 Swan Spec. M. vi. § 4 (1643) 262 
Lettice. .cooleth a hot stomach called heart-burning. 1747 
Wesley Prim. Physic (1762* j± The Heart Burning, a sharp 
gnawing Pain at the Orifice of the Stomach. 

attrib. 1607 Topsell Serpents (1658) 749 The hearts of 
them that die of the heart-burning disease. 

Heart-burning, ///. a. [f. Heabt sb. + 
Burning ///. a.] That inflames, kindles, or con- 
sumes the heart ; distressing the heart. 

1588 Shaks. L.L.L. l i. 280 Thine in all complements of 
denoted and heart-burning heat of dutie. 1590 Spenser 
F. Q. 11. vii. 22 Disloyall Treason, and hart-burning Hate. 
1821 Byron Juan v. xxiv, Swallowing a heart-hurning sigh. 

Heart-cake, -cam, -cherry, -clover, 
-cockle, etc. : see Heart sb. 56. 

Hearted (hauted), ///. a. [f. Heart sb. and 
v. : see -edJ, 2.] 

1. Having a heart ; esp. in parasynlhetic comb., as 
Faint-hearted, Hard-hearted, etc., q.v. 

ciaos [see Habo-he bted]. a 1*25 Ancr. R. 118 Mine 
leoue sustren. .lokc5 pet je beon..swete & swote iheorted. 
a 1529 Skelton Col. Cloute 169 They are good men Much 
herted like an hen- 1577-87 Holinshed Citron. III. 1x76/1 
Which answer of so noble an hearted princesse . . mooued a 
maruellous shout. £1835 Bedooes Torrismond 1. iii, If 
this man should be Vain, selfish, light, or hearted with a 
stone, i860 Delamer Kitch. Gard. 56 In cutting a hearted 
cabbage. 

f 2. Sagacious, wise, prudent; = Hearty a. 2. 

1388 Wyclip Job xxxiv. 10 Therfor 3e men hertid \gloss. 
that is, vndirstoodinge] here 3e me. 

f3. Full of heart, spirited, courageous. Obs. 

1538 Lelano I tin. V. 26 Cokes, .better fed then harted or 
aptfor War. 1595 Southwell St. Peter's Compl. 7 O coward 
I roups, far better arm'd then harted. 

4. Having the shape of a heart ; cordate. 

1834 Planch & Brit. Costume 199 The steeple head-dress, 
which succeeded the horned or hearted shape, a 1864 
Landoa (Webster), With hearted spear-head. 

5. Fixed or established in the heart. 

1604 Shaks. Otfu in. iii. 448 Yield vp (O Loue) thy Crowne, 
and hearted Throne To tyrannous Hate. 1850 Talfouro 
Lett. Lamb vii. 67 A deep and hearted feeling of jealousy. 

Hence -heartedly, -heartedneas in comb. 

1583 [see Hakoheabteoness]. 1585 T. Washington tr. 
Nicltolay's Voy. 1. xix. 23 So fainte heartedlie to surrender 
themselves. 1884 J. Parker Apott. Life III. 93, I ask for 
great-hearted ness — all but infinite hearted ness, that will 
listen to all kinds of people. 

Hearten (haut'n:, v. Also 6-7 harten. [Ex- 
tended form of Heabt v. : see -en 6 2,] 

1. trans. To put heart into, give heart to (a per- 
son, etc.) ; to inspire with confidence, embolden, 
encourage ; to rouse to fresh energy or enthusiasm ; 
to inspirit, animate, cheer. 

1526 R. Whytford Martiloge (1893) 182 Saynt Cicily 
hertned them vnto martyrdom. 1553 T. Wilson Rhct. 
115 b, Because I have halfe weried the reader with a tedious 
matter, I wil harten him agayne with a me rye tale. 1650 
Fuller Pisgah 11. 61 Where God . . heartened his own 
people by drying up the waters of Jordan. 1777 Blrke 
Let. Sheriffs Bristol Wks. III. 156 One of a noisy multi- 
tude to halloo and hearten them into doubtful and 
dangerous courses. 1855 Browning Gram. Funeral 76 
Hearten our chorus ! 1859 Smiles Self-Help xi. (i860) 293 
Encounter with difficulties will train his strength, .hearten- 
ing him for future effort. 

b. Const, inf. 
1579-80 North Plutarch{ 1676) 945 This [token] did hearten 
him . . to follow his purpose. 1683 Apol. Prot. France iii. 9 
[They] heartened him by their advice to pursue his Hellisn 
Design of stabbing the King. x88x Euz. R. Chapman 
Master of All I. 77 The slant rays, .heartened the robins to 
chirp their merriest. 

C. refl. 

1571 Goloing Calvin on Ps. vii. 1 Too thentent he may 
harten himselfe unto boldnesse. 1708 Stanhope Paraphr. 
(1709) IV. 503 Let us hearten our selves with their Assistance 
against Temptations. 1806-7 J- Beresporo Miseries 
Hum. Life {1826) xl Concl., How long a time you will 
require to hearten yourself for the next consultation. 

2. With adv. a. To hearten on : to encourage, 
inspirit, incite, stimulate. 

1555 W Watreman Fardlc Facions it. x. 221 The princes 
and capitaines . . crye vnto their men, and harten them on. 
a 1600 Rushw. Hist. Coll. (1721) V. 358 The Train- Band., 
kill'd a Ballad-Singer with one Arm, that was heartning on 
the Women [rioters]. 1878 Bosw. Smith Carthage 259 
Heartening on his men, till he dropped exhausted from his 
saddte. 

b. To hearten up : to animate, cheer up. 
1590 Marlowe Ediv. II. tit. ii, Hearten up your men. 
1674 R. Godfrey /«/'. <$- Ab. Physic 76 The Doctor heartned 
him up, and admomsht him not to let in fears. 17*4 De 
Foe Mem. Cavalier (1840) 185 They boasted of the victory 
to hearten up their friends. 1849 Grote Greece 11. Ix. 
(1862) V. 292 Marshalling the troops, heartening up their 
dejection. 

C refl. and intr. for refl. To rouse oneself from 
despondency ; to take fresh heart or courage, regain 
one s spirits, cheer up. t 

1708 Mottelx Rabelais iv. xxiv. (1737) 101 Who is fain 
to drink to hearten himself up. 1874 T. Harm Far fr. 
Maddtng Crowd (1889) 308 Do hearten yourself up a little, 
ma am. 1883 Sunday Mag. Dec. 751/2, I heartened up a 
good bit. 1891 Atkinson Last Giant Killers 136 ' Hearten 
up, my sweet he said. 

t3. To give physical strength or stimulus to : a. 
To strengthen with food or nourishment Obs. 

1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary 1. (1625) xio Good Ale. which 
inwardly must hearten him. 1616 Surpl. & Markii. 
Country Fanne 82 Peacocks are verie sicke when they 
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mouli, and then they must be heartened with Honey, 
Wheat, Oates, and Horse-beanes. 1693 Sir T. P. Blount 
Nat. Hist. 118 Messengers.. take of it [opium] to hearten 
themselves. 1748 Anson's Voy. 11. viii. 220 Of great service 
both in Jengthning out our store of provision, and in heart- 
ning the whole crew with ..palatable food. 1792 Osbal- 
distoh Brit. Sportsman 74/ 1 A composition given to 
hearten and strengthen them. 

t b. To put (land) into good heart ; to fertilize 
with manure. Cf. Heart v. 2. Obs. 

1594 Plat Jewell-ho. 1. 49 These being returned vppon 
the grounds . . do helpe in some measure to harten them 
again. i6o« Cornwallyes Disc. Seneca (1631) 34 But 
rather hearten our soils and make us shoot up. 162a May 
Virg. Georg. (J.>, The ground one year at rest ; forget not 
then With richest dung to hearten it again. 

f C. To supply (liquor) with stimulant quality. 

1607 Dampiek Voy. I. 293 Makes most delicate Punch ; 
but it must have a dash of Brandy to hearten it, because 
this Arack is not strong enough. 

4. trans/, in weaker sense : To strengthen, help 
on, further, promote. Obs. 

1615 T. Adams Spir. Navig. 4 Somewhat to hearten the 
probability of this opinion. 1649 B p * Hall Cases Consc. 
Addit. L (1654) 384 His offensive marriage with his Neece 
is hartned by a sophistical I pleader. 

Hence Hea*rtened a. Hea'rtener, one who 
heartens, encourages, or cheers. Hea'rtening vbl. 
sb.y encouragement, stimulus, renewal of strength 
or spirits. Hea'rtening' a., that heartens, 
stimulates, etc. : see senses of vb. 

1649 Lane. Tracts (Chetham Soc.) 223 The *heartned old 
man quickly left me. x6ot F. Godwin Bps. of Eng. 514 
He was a great *hartner of King John against the Pope. 
1896 Advance (Chicago) 12 Nov. 662 What the world most 
greatly needs is hearteners, not dishearteners. 1581 Mul- 
caster Positions xxxviL (1887) 151 Without any either 
great feare, or much heartening. 1616 Surfl. & Markh. 
Country Farmt io9.Which exceedcth all other kinds of 
dung in goodnesse, for the great substance, strength, and 
heartening which it giueth vnto the ground. 1816 J. Ballan- 
tynb in Smiles J. Murray (1891) I. xviii. 467, 1 1 am. .con* 
fident of the success of this work '. 1 "his is no bad hearten* 
ing. 1613-16 W. Browne Brit. Past, il ii, They turn'd 
them tow'rds the *hart'ning sound. 1796 Mrs. Glasse 
Cookery xiv. 217 This is a pretty heartening dish for a sick 
or weak person. 1895 J. Smith Message Exod. v. 67 A new, 
living and most heartening message from the Unseen. 

tHea*rter. Obs. rare~K [£ Heart ». + -er1.] 
One who heartens or encourages ; an abettor. 

c 1550 Vpckering of Messe 29 in Skelton's Wks. (1843) I. 
App. iii. p. cxiii, Plewmen, smythes, & carters, With such 
as be their hartars. 

Hea*rt-felt, a. [f. Heart sb. +fell, pa. pple. 
of Feel v.] Fell in the heart ; appealing to or pro- 
ceeding from the innermost self; hence, thoroughly 
sincere, genuine, real. 

1734 Pope Ess. Man iv. 168 The soul's calm sunshine, 
and the heartfelt joy. 1783 Mad. D'Arblay Diary 3 Oct., 
I have been repeating internally, all day long, these heart- 
felt lines. 1861 Gen. P. Thompson Audi Alt. III. clxxviii. 
215 Honest and heartfelt enemies of Slavery. 1888 Burgon 
Lives 12 Gd. Men I. Pref. 17 Of great religious earnestness, 
and consistent heartfelt piety. 

Heartfal (hautful), sb. [f. Heart sb. + -ful a]. 
As much as a heart can contain : chiefly fig. 

1637 Rutherford Lett. (1862) I. 253 So that I may get 
my heartful of my Lord Jesus. 1839 Bailey Festns xx. 
• 1848) 264 It is a handful of eternal truth Make ye a heart- 
ful of it. i860 O. W. Holmes Elsie V. (1861) 302 If she 
is of the real woman sort, and has a few heartfuls of wild 
blood in her. 

Hea*rtful (hauiful), a. [f. Heart sb. + -ful 
1 .] Full of heart ; characterized by deep emotion 
or sincere affection ; hearty. 

*37S« etc « [implied in next]. 1535 Coverdale Ezek. xxvii. 
32 They shall mourne for the with hertfull sorow. 1820 
Byron Mar. Fat. iv. i. 206 Happy, heart-full hours ! 1881 
Palgrave Vis.Eng. t Sir Hugh IVillonghby, The heartful 
prayers, the fireside hlaze and bliss. 

Hea'rtfolly, adv. [f. prec. + -ly -.] With 
the whole heart; with entire affection, enthusiasm, 
or devotion ; cordially, heartily ; earnestly. 

1375 Barbour Bruce 111. 510 Thai welcummyt him mar 
hartfully. c 1475 Ranf Coil$ear 891, I rid that thow hart- 
fully forsaik thy Mahoun. 1513 Bradshaw St. IVcrburge 
1. 1443, I pray you hertfully lake no dysplesure. £1565 
Lindesay Chrotu Scot. (1728) 35 Douglas., was received right 
heartfully by the King. 1612 Woooall Surg. Mate Wks. 
(1653) 2^2 To animate and inable us the more heartfully to 
serve him. 1890 Mas. Laffan Louis Dray cot t II. hl iv. 85, 
I worked harder, and more heartfully. 

Hea'rtfulness. [f. as prec + -ness.] Heart- 
ful quality; sincerity of affection, cordiality. 

161 1 Cotgr., Cordiality cordiallnesse, heartinesse ; heart- 
fulnesse. 1833 Examiner 586/1 An additional tinge of 
acidity, and a consequent negation of what we hope we may 
be allowed to call heartfulness. 1845 G. Murray Islaford 
157 Whose heartfulness has warmth enough To give the 
thing a soul. 

Hearth 1 (hai». Forms : i heor/5, herth, 
(4 erpe), 4-6 herth (e, 5-7 harth(e, 6- hearth. 
[OE. heorQ str. masc. = OFris. herth, herd, OS. 
herth, (MDu. heerl, haart K d) t MLG. hert, Du. 
haard, LG. heerl, heerd) ; OHG., MHG. hert, 
Ger. herd floor, ground, fireplace :— \VGer. *her/>oz. 
(In Sc. and north, dial, still rimes with earth. J 

1. That part of the floor of a room on which the 
fire is made, or which is beneath the ftre-basket or 
grate ; the paved or tiled floor of a fireplace. 



HEARTH. 

a 700 Efinal Gloss. 5 Arula, fvrpannae vet berth, c 725 
Corpus Gloss. 906 Fomacuta, cyhne, heorSe. c 1000 A zariah 
176 HweorfaS nu setter heoroe. 138a Wyclip Jer. xxxvi. 23 
He kutte it.. and threj it in to the fyr, that was vpon the 
herth. c 1425 Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 657/1 Hoc focarium, 
harthe. c 1440 Promp. Paiv. 237/2 Herthe, where fyre ys 
made, igneariutn. 1486 Nottingham Rec. III. 258 Bace- 
ford ston for to make be chymney harth with. 1573-80 
Bahet Alv.H 328 The Hearth wherein fire is kept^ focus. 
1596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. 1. 95 Thay bake it 
at the harth. 1634 Althorp MS. in Simpkinson Washingtons 
App. 65 The stone for the harth in the Great Chamber, 
j 750 Gray Elegy vi, For them no more the blazing hearth 
shall burn. 1838 Thirlwall Greece II. 98 The sacred fire, 
which was kept constantly burning on the public hearth 
of the colony, was taken from the altar of Vesta. 1849 
James Woodman ii, A pile of blazing logs on the hearth. 
Jp& >594 T. R La Primaud. Fr. Acad. 11. To Rdr. 7 
The heart is the harth from whence proceedeth all that inset 
and natiue heate. 1866 B. Tavlor Icarus Poems 247 
Hearths of air Whereon the Morning burns her hundred 
fires. 

b. A portable receptacle for fire, or flat plate on 
which it may be made. 

1618 Bolton Ftorus (1636) 321 Carrying, for as it were his 
crest, a chafing-dish or little hearth upon his helmet, and the 
coales thereof kindling with the motion of his body. 1665 
Sir T. Roe*s Voy. E. Ind. 359 They . . bake it upon small 
round iron hearths, which they carry with them. 

C. * Applied to the ship's fire-place, coppers, and 
galley generally * (Smyth Sailor s Word-bk. 1867). 

2. As typical of the household or home; the 
home, ' fireside Often in the alliterative phrase 
hearth and home. 

c 1000 Laws Edgar 11. c. 2 (Schmid) Be aelcum fri^an 
heorSe. c 1000 ^Elfhic Horn. II. 262 He sceolde bebeoiian 
Israhela folce ban hi namon set aelcum heorSe anes £earcs 
lamb. 1585 T. Washington tr. Nicholay*s Voy. 1. xii. 13 b, 
This towne doth oot now containe above 300 barthes. 1607 
Shaks. Cor. iv. v. 85 Now this extremity, Hath brought me 
to thy Harth. 18 17 Byron Manfred in. iv, A grove which 
. .twines its roots with the imperial hearths. 1838 Thirl- 
wall Greece V. 35 To fight for their hearths and altars. 
1857 Mayne Reid War Trail (Rtldg.) 341 Puissant de- 
fenders of the hearth and home. 

3. Technical, a. The fireplace of a smith's forge, 
b. The floor in a reverberatory furnace on which 
the ore, or in a puddling furnace on which the iron, 
is exposed to tue flame, c. The hollow at the 
bottom of a blast-furnace through which the molten 
metal descends to the crucible, d. A portable 
brazier or chafing-dish used in soldering, e. In 
cylinder glass manufacture : A spreading frame. 

Open-hearth furnace, a form of regenerative furnace of 
the reverberatory type used in some processes of making 
steel ; hence open-hearth steel. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vr. xxix. (Tollem. MS.), £e 
eyer bat hloweb in be erbe [1535 forge] is hoot and dry ; hit 
heteb and dryeb smepis. 1645 G. Boate in Nat. Hist. IreL 
(1726) 76 The [melted] iron itself descendeth to the lowest part 
of the furnace called the hearth ; the which being filled . . 
they unstop the hearth, and open the mouth therof. 1693 
Lister in Phil. Trans. XVII. 866 Those Bars which are 
wrought out of a Loop, taken up out of the Finnery Harth, 
or second Forge, are much better Iron than those which are 
made in the Bloomary or first Harth. Ibid. 867 Set in the 
Smiths Forge or Harth, a Crucible, or Dish of Crucible Metal. 
187a Raymond Statist. Mines $ Mining 12s The furnaces 
must be differently constructed, .the walls must come down 
straight to the hearth, or contract gradually. 187$ Ure*s 
Diet. Arts II. 996 The puddling furnace.. is divided in- 
teriorly into three parts ; the fireplace, the hearth, and the 
flue. 1883 Crane Smithy Forge 10 The smith's hearth, 
when of the largest description, is a kind of trough of brick- 
work about six feet square, elevated several inches from the 
floor of the smithy. 1894 Harper's Mag. Jan. 412 It may 
be crucible, Bessemer, or open-hearth steel. 

4. attrib. and Comb., as hearth-broom, -brush, 
-fire, -holiler, -light, -place, -side, -staff, -tool 1 ; 

j hearth-baken adj. b. hearth- bo ok, a book con- 
l taining a list of hearths for the purpose of the 
Hearth-tax ; hearth-bottom, the stone which 
forms the bed of a blast-furnace ; hearth-cake, a 
cake baked on the hearth ; hearth-cinder, the slag 
formed on the refinery-hearth ; hearth-cricket, 
the common house-cricket ; hearth-ends, particles 
of unreduced lead ore from a blast-furnace ; hearth- 
fellow, a fireside companion ; hearth-fly, a kind 
of artificial fly used in angling ; hearth-plate, a 
cast-iron plate forming the hearth of a reverberatory 
furnace; jhearth-atock, = Head-block ] ; hearth- 
warming, a merry-making to handsel a new house ; 
a house-warming ; f hearth-yeld =* Hearth- 
penny. Also Hearth-money, -penny, -rug, 
-stone, -tax. 

c 1000 /Elpbic Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 153/36 Subcinericeus, 
uetfocarius, *heor5bacen hlaf. 1769 R. Price Observ. Re- 
vers. Pavjttents (1792) II. 276 According to the •hearth- 
books of Lady-day 1690. 1781 Burney in Boswell Johnson 
July, He cut some bristles off his *hearth broom. 175a G. 

! White Petty Cash Acc. in Selborne (187S) II. 3*7 Cinder- 
sifter and *hearth-hrush. 1617 Moryson /tin. tit. 155 They 
vulgarly eate * harth Cakes of Oates. a 1781 R. Challonek 
Medit. (1843) I. 379 That hearth-cake of the prophet Elias, 

I with which he was fed. 1789 G. White Sclbomc xivii. 

I (1853) II. 286 Cats catch *hearth-crickets and .. devour 
them . 1870 J. Percy Metall. Lead 289 The *hearth-ends . . 
consist of particles of ore, projected from the hearth partly 
by the aciion of the -blast, but chiefly by decrepitation of the 
ore, and of particles of fuel and lime. 189^ Morris Heownlf 
110 For the fall of their lord, e'en they his *hearth-fcllows. 
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1784 M. Underwood Dis. Childr. (1790) I. 294 The warm 
ashes of a *hearth-fire. 1787 Best Angling (ed. 2) 106 The 
*Hearthfly Dubbed with ihe wool off an aged black ewe, 
mixed with some grey colt's hair. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. 
11. VI. ii, So many householders or *hearthholders do 
severally fling down their crafts and industrial tools. 1723 
Pres. State Russia 11. 375 The *Hearth-place is in the 
middle of the Tent. 1875 Ore's Diet. Arts II. 997 Cast- 
iron *hearth-plates, resting upon cast-iron beams. 1803 
Mary Charlton Wife ^ Mistress IV. 170 Let *em all get 
to their own * hearth-side. 1863 W. Phillips Speeches xix. 
443 Soldiers . . at their very hearth-sides. 1688 R. Holme 
Armoury in. 321/r The *Hearth-staff is to open and stir 
up the Fire, and cast out the Cinders that come from the 
Iron. X703 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 10 With your Hearth- 
staff stir up the Fire, c 1440 Prom/. Parv. 237/2 *Herthe 
stok or kynlyn .. repofocilium. 1830 W. Carleton Irish 
Peasantry (1836) II. 198 Amoog the peasantry no new house 
is ever put up without a *h earth- warming, and a dance. 
c 1300 Battle Abbey Custutnals (1887) 10 Pro Romescot et 
♦hert^eld iiij d* 

Hence Hea-rthingf (noncc-wd*) : cf. Fdbnacing. 

161 2 Sturteyant Me tallica (1854) 109 By their new kind 
offurnacing and hearthing. 

t Hearth 2 . Obs. rare. In 4 Kenl. hyer)>e. 
[f. OE. hicr-an to hear + -TH.l = Hearing. 

1340 Ayenb. 91 pe vif wyttcs of be bodye be zy3pe be 
hyerbe be smelhnge be xueljynge and be takynge. 

Heart-heaviness : see Heart sb. 55 a. 

Hearthless (ha-ibles), a. [f. Hearth * + 
-less.] "Without a hearth. 

1817 Byron Lament Tasso ix, While thou, Ferrara ! . . 
shalt . .view thy heart hie- s halls. 1818 Shelley Rev, Islam 
vi. xlvi, A heap of hearthless walls. 

Hea*rth-money. Hist. 

1 1. Used by Coke for the ancient Church-scot. 

*66o R. Coke Power <$» Snbj. 175 Let the Hearth-money 
be first paid to the Church by every Freemao. [Cnuts 
Laws 1. c. xi § x (Schmid) And ga selc cyric-sceat into 
bam enldan mynstre be aelcon frigan heorSe ' and let each 
churcb-scot go to the mother church for each free hearth '.] 

2. A tax upon hearths or fireplaces ; csp* a tax 
of two shillings per annum on every fire-hearth in 
England and Wales, imposed by Act 13 & i4Chas. 
II, repealed by 1 Wm. and M. ; = Chimney-money. 

1663 Act 1$ Chas. II, c 13 Title, An Additional! Act for 
the better ordering and collecting the Revenue ariseing 
by Hearth Money. 1664 Earl Orrery State Lett. (1743) 

I. 155 The payments of hearth and chimney money. 1689 
Luttrell Brief Ret. (1857) 1. 506 The king sent a mes- 
sage to tbe commons, signifyeing that the duty of hearth- 
money becomeing a greivance to the people, he left it to 
their consideration. 1733 Berkeley Let. to T* Prior sg 
Apr. Wks. 1871 IV. 206 The number .. had been lately 
and accurately taken by the collectors of hearth-money. 
1780 A. Young Tour tret. II. 66 The number of people at 
Corke mustered by the clergy, by hearth-money, and by 
the number of houses. 1855 Macau lav Hist. Eng. xi. 111. 
36 Importuned by the common people to relieve them from 
the intolerable burden of the hearth money. 

Hearth-pace, erron. f. Half-pace ; cf. Hath- 
pace. 

1667 Primatt City <$■ C. Build. 11. (1680) 146 A Pair of 
Hearth-pace Stairs. 

Hearth-penny. Hist. Also i heoitfpenis, 
-pening, 3 hert-, hurt-, hurdpeny, hurpeny. 
[So called because chargeable on every dwelling- 
house.] 

1. The payment also called Peter's pence and 
Rome-scot, anciently made to the Pope. 

c tooo Edgar's Laws it. c. 4 (Schmid) Sy aelc heoro-penig 
agifen be Petres maesse-dae^e. 1335-5* Rentalia Glastou. 
(1891) 13 Et dat hurdpeny sicut Jordanus. Ibid. 76 Edit[ha] 
. .reddit xljd. de Gnbulo et viijrf. ad lardarium et hertpeni. 
1660 R. Coke Power <$• Snbj. 159 Let the Hearth-penny be 
paid before the Feast of S. Peter. 1889 A rcftseol. Rev. Aug. 
43 It was called Rome-scot, Rome-penny, Hearth-penny. 

+ b. perh. - sulh-xlmesse, or plough-alms, an ec- 
clesiastical tax on ploughed land (Schmid). Obs. 

c *oco Rectitud. Sing. Pers. in Schmid Gesetze App. iii. 
37a Sylle [cot-setla] his heorS-paenij on halgan punres-dsg, 
eal swa a;lcan frijean men gebyreS. 

Hea*rth-rag. A rug laid before a fireplace 
to protect the carpet or floor. 

x8>4 Scott St. Ronan's viii, A setter is . . fitter for his 
place on the hearth-rug than a pointer. 1835 Dickens Sk. 
Boz, Brokers * Mar.-Store, A bright red, blue, and yellow 
hearth-rug. 1869 Trollope He Knew, etc.y. (1878) 6 He 
would sometimes come in and eat his biscuit standing on 
the hearth-rug. 

Hea*rth-stead. [£. Stead place.] The place 
of a hearth ; fireside; hence, = homestead. 

c 1475 in HorstmaoD Altengl. Legenden (1881) p. exxi. 
note, pe herthstede bat has bene all wynter browne & blake 
with be smok. 1585 T. Washington tr. Nicholay's Voy. 

II. x. 44 The village containeth about two or three hundred 
hearthsteds. 1834 Southey Doctor xxxiv. II. 17 The most 
sacred spot upon earth to him was his father's b earth-stead. 
1851 Borrow LavengroX. 180 Northmen.. flocked tbither 
across the sea to found hearthsteads on its fertile soil. 

Hearthstone (haubst^n), sb. 

1. The flat stone forming the hearth ; a variety of 
stone used for this purpose. Also put symbolically 
for the fireside or home. 

c 1325 Gloss. W. de Biblesw. in Wright Voc. 170 Hastre, the 
hert-ston. c 1475 Pict. I 'oc. in Wr.-Wulcker 779/9 Hocfo- 
carittm t a hartstone. a 149 1 J. Ross Hist. Reg. A tig I. (1716) 
130 Locnm antiquse prophetix . . The hare shall kendyll on 
tbe harthstone. 1634-5 Brer eton Trav. (Chetham Soc) 22 
Adorned with such stones a yard and dim. high, as are our 
best hearthstones in England. 1725 Ramsay Gent. Sheph. 
1. ii. Song 5, A bleezing ingle and a clean hearth-stane. x8»i 



! Byron yuan lit. cvii, Whate'er of peace about our hearth- i 
stone clings. 1847 Emerson Poems, Good-Bye 15, 1 am 
going to my own hearth-stone. 
2. A soft kind of stone used to whiten hearths, 
door-steps, etc. ; a composition of powdered stone 
and pipeclay used for this purpose. 
1851 Mavhew Lond. Labour I. 27/1 The hearthstone- 
barrow, piled up with hearth-stone, Bath-brick, and lumps 
j of whiting. 1896 Daily Newsy Sept 7 Those who mined ! 
! for what London housekeepers know as * hearthstone '. 
3. Comb. % as hearthstone-maker, -setter, -woman. 
1858 Simmonds Did. Trade. Hearthstone Maker. 
Hea'rthstone, v. [f. prec. sb.] trans. To 
whiten with hearthstone. Also absol. 

1840 P. Parley's Ann. I. 151 Mosettc.with her wet feet 
left many black marks in the hearth-stoned kitchen. 1887 
Miss Braodon Like % Unlike III. xiv. 255 He. .washed and 
hearth-stooed steps and window-sills. 

HeaTth-tax. = Hearth-money i* 

1689 Evelyn Diary 8 Mar., In the mean time to gratify 
the people, the Hearth Tax was remitted for ever. 1807-8 
Syd. Smith P/ymley's Lett. Wks. 1859 11. X40/2 Ireland 
does not contain at this moment less than five millions of j 
people. There were returned in the year 1791 to the hearth 
tax 701,000 houses. X846 M c Culloch Ace. Brit. Empire I 
(1854) II. 405 A hearth-tax, or duty proportioned to the 
number of fire-places in a house, was established in this 
country [England] at a very early period. 

Hearth ward (haujw^jd), adv. and a. [see 
-ward.] a. adv. Towards or in the direction of 
the hearth, b. adj. Directed towards the hearth. 

1847 in J. Brown HoraeSubs. (1882) 408 Folks look hearth- 
ward then. 185a Meanderings of Mem. I. 206 Hag of the 
h earthward cringe and tripod stool. 

+ Hea*rtifi.n. Obs. Also 6 hartykyn. [f. 
Heart sb. : see -kin.] Little heart : a term of 
endearment. Ods-heartikins I \ a minced oath(« 
God's heart) ; cf. Heart sb* 53, and Bodikin 2. 

1540 Palsgr. Acolastus Hartykyn (Halliw.). 1741 Rich- 
ardson Pamela 1. xxviii. 45 Ads-heartikins ! you young 
gentlemen are made of iron and steel, I think. xki Smol- J 
LETT Per. Pic. lxvii. (1779) 1L 83J> Odds heartlikins ! had 
I known. Ibid, lxxviii. III. 43 Oddsheartikins ! this may 
be some London apprentice running away. 

Heartily (nautili), adv. [f. Hearty a. + ! 
-ly ^. Cf. also Heartly adv.] In a hearty 
manner. 

1. With full or unrestrained exercise of real feel- 
ing; with genuine sincerity; earnestly, sincerely, 
really ; with goodwill, cordially. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 20054 Q« a hertili hers or redis it. 
c 1385 Chaucer L. G. W. 1492 Hypstpyle, Myn lady quod 
he thanke 1 hertyly. 1596 Shaks. Merch. V. iv. i. 243 Most 
heartily 1 do beseech the Court To giue the iudgement. 
1631 1. Powell Tom All Trades 142 To bid all bis guests 
welcome right heartily. 1717 Lady M. W. Montagu Let. 
to Lady Rich 17 June, I really could not forbear laughing 
heartily at your letter. 175* Johnson Rambler No. 174 
T 14 No man heartily hates him at whom he can laugh. 1 
1868 Farrar Silence tf V. ii. (1875) 47 To repent heartily | 
is to be forgiven wholly. 

2. With courage, zeal, or spirit; spiritedly, i 
zealously. 

c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. IVace (Rolls) 15954 pe hertiloker 
on bem be brak. 16x2 in Crt. $ Times Jas. 1 11849) I. 168 j 
Taking his cause, to seeming, very heartily. 1719 De Foe 
Crtisoex. i, The SI en rowing very heartily. 1875 Jowett ■ 
Plato (ed. 2) V. 55 The people never fought heartily for j 
their masters. 

3. With good appetite ; to the satisfaction of ap- 
petite, abundantly, amply. 

« 1613 Overbury A Wife (1638) 210 He breaks his fast 
heartilest while hee is making a grave. 1723 De Foe Voy. 
round World (1840) 275 We made no dinner this day, having 
fed heartily in the morning. 1733 Chevne Eng. Malady 
it. ix. § 7 (1734) 215 Advice to Persons of weak Nerves.. to 
drink a Bottle heartily every Day. 1874 Dasent Haifa 
Life III. 172 No man .. ever devoured his food more 
heartily. 

4. Abundantly, plenteously; to the full, com- 
pletely, thoroughly ; exceedingly, very. 

1686 N. Cox Gentl. Recreat. v. (ed. 3) 67 Follow the Dogs 
three quarters speed, that he may sweat heartily. 1719 De 
Foe Crusoe 11. v, They .. were.. heartily beaten. 1727 
Arbuthnot John Bull m.^ vi, Old Lewis Baboon was., 
heartily sick in mind of his last Law-Suit. 1839 Jamks 
j Louis XIV, II. 244 The citizens had ..become heartily 
tired of the war. 
Heartiness (hautines). [f. as prec. + -ness.] ! 
I The quality of being hearty ; genuine sincerity of j 
1 feeling, earnestness; enthusiasm, zeal; cordiality 
I and friendliness of manner; goodness Of appetite ; 
strength, healthiness, vigour, etc. 

1530 Palsgr. 229/2 Hartynesse, magnanimiti. 1548 
Uoall Erasm. Par. Luke vii. (R.), The lustie freashnes 
& hertinesse of spirit in him. 1647 Jer. Tavlor Lib. Proph. 
§ 20 (R.) Idolatry . . which yet they hate and disavow, with 
much zeal and heartiness of perswasion. tf*7i5 Burnet 
Own Time (1766) II. 13 The duke [of Yorkl with a seeming j 
heartiness gave his consent. x86» Lytton Str. Story II. 
30 Strahan.. rushed up to me with the heartiness of old 
college days. 1882 A. W. Waro Dickens i % 14 Half 
achieving his task by the very heartiness with which he set 
about it. 

Hearting (hautirj), vbl. sb. [f. Heart v.] 
1. The action of the verb Heart ; the imparting 
of courage ; encouragement, animation, cheer. 

c 1250 Gen* $ Ex. 1982 4 Nai ! nai V quat he, 4 helped it ( 
nojt, Mai non herting on me ben wro3L c X350 Leg . Rood \ 
(187H 88 He.. was ful glad, For he so gudc herting fan 
I had. c 1440 York Myst. xvii. 115 y\s certis, such hartyng 



haue we hadde. 13 • • Surtees Misc. (1888) 68 ' Marye, that \s 
ill hartinge*, saies my Lord Charlls Howeward^ 1637-50 
Row Hist. Kirk (1842) p. xxii, In hairting . . of him to byd 
still langer. 

2. Building. The filling up of a central space 
within masonry with rubble or similar material ; 
concr., the material so used. 

1858 Illustr. Times 7 Aug., The small materials used for 
the hearting of the breakwater. i86» Smiles Engineers 
111. 405 Built of ashlar, with a hearting of rubble. 

3. The growing to a heart ; as * the hearting of 
a leltuce \ Also allrib. 

1858 R. Hogg Veg. Kingd. 67 Cabbages, .assuming the 
headed or hearting character. 

t HeaTtist. nonce-wd. A fencer who can 
pierce the heart. 

a 1625 Fletcher Loves Pilgr. iv. ii, "Where is there a 
man now living in tbe Town That hath a steady hand ?. .is 
there Ever a good hcartist, or a member percer, or a Small- 
gut man left ? 

Heart-leaf: see Heart sb. 56 b. 
Heartless iha\rtles), a. [f. Heart sb. + -less.] 

1. Without a heart. 

1586 J. Hooker Girald. /ret. (1808) VI. 310 None hart- 
lesse Hues. 1603 Drayton Odes iv. 19 It cannot two Brests 
fill, One must be heartlesse still. 1753 Scots Mag. July 
3 1 5/1 A shapeless, helpless, heartless body. 

2. Destitute of courage, enthusiasm, or energy; 
spiritless; out of heart, disheartened, dejected. 

c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 11564 porow ildel- 
nesse of pes Are Bretons feble & herteles. 1380 Lay Folks 
Catech. (Lamb. MS.) 1375 Hertles in eny gostly good. 
a 1420 Hoccleye De Reg. Privc. 644, I hertles was ay 
thurghe myne impressecfe drede. ^ 1596 Dalrymple tr. 
Leslie's Hist. Scot, vl 313 The kingis capitane was sa 
hartles at the sycht of sik a multitude. 1666 Lond. Gaz. 
No. 65/1 Their own Seamen being poor heartless fellows. 
^1795 Aikin Evenings at Home xvii. 11858) 227 \Vhence, 
cold and heartless, home he slunk, Involved in sore disgrace. 
1799-1803 Wordsw^ Prelude ix. 515 A hunger-bitten girl . . 
Was busy knitting in a heartless mood Of solitude. 

b. Withoutwannthorzeal; not heartfelt, hearty, 
or zealous. 

1658 Whole Duty Man v. § 22. 47 Slight and heartless 
petitions. 1706 E. Gibson Assize Serm. 28 These ill im- 
pressions make subjects cold and heartless in their service. 
a 1822 Shelley Falsehood 96 Heartless scraps of godly 
prayer. 

+ 3. Without understanding ; foolish. Obs* 
138* Wyclif Prov. xii. 8 Who forsothe is veyn and herte- 
les [Vulg. excors] shal ben open to despising, c «44o Promp. 
Parv. 237/2 Hertles, or vnherty, vecors. 1509 Barclay 
Shyp of Folys (1874) 11. 211 O hertles folys, haste here to 
ourdoctryne. 1611 [see Heartlessly]. 

4. Destitute of feeling ; lacking in affection or 
friendliness ; callous, unfeeling, unkind, cruel. 

(The current sense, which, however, is not recognized in 
ohnson, Todd, Webster 1828 ; it is doubtful whether the 
haks. quotation belongs here.) 
1599 Shaks. Pilgr. 27 q How sighs resound through heart- 
less ground. 1816 Shelley Alastortcp Heartless things 
Are done and said i' the world. 1864 Tennyson AylmcPs 
Field 368 Leolin cried out the more upon them— Insolent, 
brainless, heartless J 1887 Rlskin Prztcrita II. vi. 189 He 
made up his mind that I was heartless and selfish. 

5. Of land : ^Without fertility, sterile. 

1394 Plat Jewtllho. 1. 38 In an hartlesse peece of ground. 
i6ii R. Fenton Usury 11. xiii. 95 The land if it want 
a Iubile will in time grow hartlesse. 1641 Best Farm. Bks. 
(Surtees) 37 Growndes that are mossy and heartlesse. 1839 
Murchison Silur. Sysl. 1. xii. 154 Of so cold and heartless 
a quality as almost to defy improvement. 

o. Of food or drink : Without stimulating or 
sustaining power. 

1657 Austen Fruit Trees 1. 131 Wine that was [not] worth 
the drinking being so small, and heartlesse. 1674 R. Godfrey 
Inj. % Ab. Physic 90 Following Heartless Slops and Spirit- 
less Small -beer. 1688 BuaNET Persec. Piedmont 39 Bad 
Bread, black and heartless, without Substance. 1869 Black- 
more Lorna Dooue lvi, Their wretched heartless stuff, such 
as they call claret. 

1* Of plants or trees : a. Without heartwood or 
core. b. Not forming a heart or compact mass of 
leaves. 

1731 S. Hales Stat. Ess. I. 13 The motion of the sap. .in 
the heartless vegetable would otherwise be very slow. 1859 
W. H. Russell in Times 24 Mar. 9/4 Spongiose and heart- 
less timbers are of no good. 1883 Leisure Ho. 149/1 Heart- 
less., cabbages. 

Hea-rtlessly, adv. [f. prec. + -ly * ] In a 
heartless manner: f&. Foolishly, fb. Without 
spirit, dejectedly, c. Without feeling, callously, 
cruelly ; insincerely. 

1611 Cotcr., Bestement . . witlesly ; dully; heartlesly. 
1629 J. Cole Of Death 95 We must not heartlesly lye 
downe, but courageously bcare [our cross]. 1886 Ruskin 
Przeterita I. vii. 210, 1 was stupidly and heartlessly careless 
of the past history of my family. 

Hea-rtlessness. [f. as prec. + -ness.] The 
state or fact of being heartless : t a. Lack of energy 
or spirit, dejection ; b. Lack of feeling ; insincerity ; 
callous cruelty. 

1591 Percivall Sp. Diet., Descorazinamiento, hearties- 
nesse. . sluggishnesse. 1647 Bp. Hall Christ Myst. i. § 10 
(R.) A disconsolate heartlessnesse, and sad dejection of 
spirit. 1658 Whole Duty Man i. § 39. 8 Their negligence 
and heartlesness when they are at them, a 1836 Mas. 
Sherwooo Nun v. 121 Our ceremonies ; there is a sameness 
and heartlessness in them. 1891 Leeds Merc. 25 May 5/2 
There . . cannot l>e the shadow of excuse for the heartless- 
ne>s of the atrocity. 



HEARTLET. 
Heartlet .hautlet). [f. Heaut sb. + -let.] A 

little heart or core ; a nucleus. 

1826 Gooo Bk. Nat. (1834) I. 164 We find the seed to 
consist internally of a corculum, or heartlet. 

Hea-rtlike, a. and adv. 

A. adj. Like or having the appearance of a heart. 
1616 Svrfl. & Ma«kh. Country Farme 343 Garden 

plummes and hartlike cherries. 1776 Da Costa Concho L 
*75 God.) The two shells do not close, but leave a large 
oval or heart-like gap. 1839 Bailey Festus {1854) 309 
Shaped Out of one ruhy heartlike. 

B. adv. Like or after the manner of a heart 
1844 Mrs. Browning Vis. Poets\x\\\, Hishrain beat heart- 
like. 

Heartlikins : see Heabtikix. 

t Heaxtliness. Obs. rare. [f. Heabtly a. 
+ -ness.] Cordiality, heartiness, sincerity. 

1435 Misyn Fire of Love 1. xv, 32 Both in excellence of 
wark and hartlynes in lufe. 145a Declaration in Tytler 
Hixt. Scot. (1864) II. 387, I ..shall take thay personnes in 
heartlines and friendship. 

t HeaTtling. Obs. [f. Heabt sb. + -ling.] 
Little or dear heart : cf. Heabtikin. 

Ods hear t lings ! : a minced oath {— God's heart !). 

1598 Shaks. Merry W. 11 1. iv. 59 Odd's-hart-ltngs, that's 
a prettie iest indeede. 

t Heaxtly, a. Obs. Forms : 4 hertelyche, 
4-5 hertli, -ly, 4-6 hertely, 5 hertlie, (herte- 
lysshe), 5-6 hartlie, -ly, 6 heartly. [f. Heabt 
sb. + -ly l ; cf. MHG. herzelich, Du. hartelijk, ON. 
hjartaligr.] 

1. Proceeding from or seated in the heart ; ex- 
pressive of real feeling ; earnest, genuine, sincere ; 
= Heakty 4. 

1340-70 Alex. <$ Ditid. 061 5.e han hertely hate to oure 
hole peple. 1388 Wyclif Job viiL 21 Til thi mouth be fillid 
with Iei3tir, and thi lippis with hertli song. 1483 Caxton 
Cato lib, When the persone hath the herte fulle of herte- 
lysshe loue. C1489 — Sonnes of Ayvton xix. 429 He toke 
for it ruche a hertly sorowe. 

2 Showing genuine friendliness or warmth of 
affeclion; cordial, affectionate, kindly; =Heabty3. 

c 138$ Chaucer L. G. W. 21^ Ariatine, This lady smylith 
..at his hertely word is. 1563 W1N5ET Four Scoir Thre 
Quest. Wks. 1888 I. 96 As .. hertlie mother, haifand com. 
passioun of hir tribulit sones. 1573 Let. in Wodr. Soc. 
Misc. 289 Efter maist hartlie commendatioun. 1600 Cow- 
rie's Conspir. in Select. Hart. Misc % (1703) 193 Without 
any welcomming of his maiestie, or anie other hartlie forme 
of cntertainement. 

3. Courageous, spirited. 

1340-70 Alex. <$• Bind. 95 As be heie heuene goodus 
wij? herteli bouhtus So a-wecchen my wit. c 1430 SyrGener. 
3634 With hertli coragc and manful chere. 1535 Stewart 
Cron. Scot. 11. 598 To caus his men no forder for to flc, 
Bot turne agane with hartlie mynd and will. 

4. Vigorous, severe, sore. 

? a 1400 Morte Arth. 1835 Of his hertly hurte helyde he 
neuer. Ibid. 2551 Hittes one hellmes fulle hertelyche dynttys. 

t Hea'rtly, adv. Obs. Forms : 2 3 heort(e)- 
liche, 3 hertelike, -li, 4 hert(e)lich, 4 6 herte-, 
hert-, hartly, etc., 5-7 Iiartely. [f. Heabt sb. + 
-LY Perhaps in some instances merely a variant 
of Heartily.] 

1. \Vith the heart ; earnestly, sincerely; cordially; 
= Heabtily i. 

a 1225 Juliana 75 Wei him be. .heorteliche sikeo ofte for 
his sunnen. a 1240 Ureisun in Cott. Horn. 185 Wend me 
heorteliche and turn me allunge to be. a 1300 Cursor M. 
20045 All bat.. herteli it heres or redes. 1393 Langl. P. 
PL C. xi. 84 He helpeth herteliche alle men of bat he may 
aspare. c 14*0 Col. Beaufort in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. I. 
I. 8 Trusty & welle belouid, I gretejow herttely well. 1548 
Hall Ckron., Edw. IV, 198 He.. hartely thanked the lady 
for her consent. 1583 Stanyhurst /Eneis 1. (Arh.1 17 A 
labor and a trauaila too plowswayns hertelye welcoom. 
1664-5 Lo. Windsor in llatton Corr. (1878) 46 Which I 
am hartely glad are so much. 

2. With courage or spirit ; courageously ; vigor- 
ously, with might and main; —Heartily 2. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 16814+7 losephe of abaramathy, Vnto 
pilat hertly went, c 1380 Wyclif Wks. 1880) 298 A3en 
errours bat bey sowen men shulden speke hertliche. C1450 
Golagros $ G/iw. 8^g Thai, .girdit out suerdis..And hewit 
on hard steill, hartlie hut houne. 

3. With good appetite; = Heartily 3. 

1589 L. Wright Summons for Sleepers Epistle to Rdr., 
The first friend . . deuoured his apple hartely, sound and 
rotten together. 

4. In heart : op p. to in body, in spirit. 

a I2M Ancr. R. 40 And stien nu heortliche,& hwon ich deie 
go tliche, a domesdeie al licomliche,into5e blisse of heouene. 

Heart of grace, phrase. Forms : 6 herte a 
gresse ; 6 hart a grasse, hart of grease, 
grasse, grace, 6-7 hart at grasse ; 6-7 heart 
of grasse, h. at grasse, 7 h. to grasse, a grasse, 
7-8 h. a grace, 6- heart of grace. , [Not known 
before 1530 : origin and early form uncertain. 

The simple take heart (« F. prendre casur) is as old or 
older. The words heart, hart, were both written hert(e, hart 
in 16th a Hence it has been surmised that take herte a 
gresse, or hart of grease, was orig. a punning or sportive 
expansion of take fterte, after the earlier herte of gresse, 
Jiart of grease, fat hart (see Hart i b) ; and that when the 
expression became proverbial, attempts were made to put 
sense into it by substituting grass and grace. Of course, 
heart of grace might be the original, and all the other forms 
popular corruptions of it ; but it is not easy to explain grace 
in such a connexion ; there is no corresponding F. ccenr Ue 
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[ grace. In any case, the number and variety of the forms 
show that the analysis was not clear even in the 16th c] 

a. in phrase to take h. oJgr. 3 h. a gr., to pluck 
np courage. Cf. take heart (Heaut 49). 

1530 Palsgr. 748/1, I take herte a gresse, as one doth that 
taketh a sodayne courage upon hym, je frens cueur en 
Pance. 1548 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. Matt. xxii. 106 
They takyng hart of grace agayne. i 1560 Becon New 
Catech, Wks. (1564) 516 a, They [evil wives] shame not to 
i answer. .They haue bene made dolts and foles long inough : 
it is now high time to take hart of grease vnto them. There 
I is no worme so vile, but if it be troden vpon it will tourne 
' again. 1562 J. Heywooo Prov. A- Epigr. (1867) 140 Thou 
takest hart of grasse, wyfe. not hart of grace. 1567 Maflet 
Gr. Forest 43 The Fir tree being cut, eyther hindred or 
hurt . . it by and by taketh hart a grasse, and groweth . . a 
little beneath his top. 1583 Golding Calvin on Deut. clvii. 
971 When he seeth that we take heart of grasse against him. 
1600 Holland Livy 115 The Commons should take heart of 
grasse and hold up head againe. 1673 R. Head Canting 
Acatt. 141 His wife.. took heart a-grace. 171a Arbuthnot 
John Bull iv. iv, He was afraid to venture himself alone 
with him. At last he took heart of grace, a 1734 North 
Exam. 11. v. § 10 (1740) 321 The Loyallists began to chear 
up, and to take Heart-a-grace, 1823 Scorr Quentin D. vi, 
The peasants, who at first shrunk from him in horror . . took 
heart of grace as he got to a distance. 1861 Hughes Tom 
Brown at Oxf xxxiv, In a day or two, however, Tom began 
to take heart of grace. 1890 Times 14 Oct. 6/2 The non- 
union labourers, .took heart of grace and applied for work. 

b. Hence to get, give, keep, gather h. of gr. 

1587 Higins in Mirr. Mag., Sir N. Burdet xv. By our 
losses they gate heart of grasse. 1591 Harington Orl. Fur. 
j xxi. xxxix, His absence gaue him so much heart of grace. 
1856 Kane Arct. Expl. 11. xxi. 213 But they kept heart of 
grace. 1870 Morris Earthly Par. II. m. 297 She gathered 
heart of grace to meet The few words they might speak 
together. 

+ c. Also 1 6-1 7th c. to take heart {hart at grass t 
to grass. Obs. 

1576 Fleming Panopt. Epist. 80 Taking courage and hart 
at grasse. 1579 Lyly Euphues (Arb.) 65 Rise therefore 
Eupbues, and take heart at grasse, younger thou shalt neuer 
be. x6oa Carew Cornwall 134 b, Our Foyens tooke heart 
at grasse, and.. stiffly refused to Yaile their bonets. 1631 
Weeyer Aw. Fun. Mon. 866 Animated by his manly 
prowesse, they tooke heart to grasse, as the prouerbe is. 
d. In other expressions. 

(In 1609 perh. associated with herb of grace, rue.) 

1609 W. M. Man in Mooue (1849) 3 After 1 had eaten 
a little heart a grasse, which grew at my feete, I feared not. 
1703 R. Wilkinson iy. Vict Reclaimed G ij b, I will hide my 
self in thy Bosom, and be not far from thy Heart of Grace. 

Heart-pea, -piece, -pit, -purse : see Heart 

sb. b 6. 

Hea-rt-piercing, a. [See Pierce v.] That 
pierces, or is fitted to pierce, the heart ; Jig. lhat 
appeals keenly to the heart or emotions. Hence 
Hea'rt-piercingly adv. 

1590 Spenser F.Q. hi. xi. 30 The point of his hart-percing 
dart. 1647 Trafp Comm. Matt. xiii. 4 The Pharisees were 
not a button the better for all those heart-piercing sermons 
of our Saviour. 1715-20 Pope Iliad xiv. 569 Heart-piercing 
anguish struck the Graecian host, a 1797 Mary Woll- 
1 stonech. Posthum. Wks. 11798) I. 50 So heart-piercingly 
pathetic in the little airs they would sing. 1870 Morris 
Earthly Par. 1. 11. 460 That sweet heart-piercing melody. 

Hea*rt-quake. [See Quake, and cf. earth- 
quake^ Palpitation of the heart ; Jig. sudden and 
violent emotion, as of terror, delight, etc. 

1561 Hollybush Horn. Apotk. 6 b, Somtyme commeth it 
[palsy) of . . swounynge, hartquake, and superfluitye of 
bloode. £1611 Chapman Iliad vii. 188 Heartquakes shook 
the joints Of all the Trojans, a 1711 Ken Anodynes Poet. 
Wks. 1721 III. 427 When 1 a Heart .quake feel within, And 
Pains, Mementos of my Sin. 1819 Byron Juan is. clxxxvi, 
Each kiss a heart-quake. 1884 Browning Ferishtah, Two 
. Camels 117 How a lip's mere tremble, .cheek's just change 
[ of colour, .effect a heartquake. 

So Hea*rt- quaking* vbl. sb. — prec. ; Kea'rt- 
quaking" a. 

1398 Taeyisa Barth. De P. R. vn. xxxii. (1495^ 246 Herte 
quakinge other Cardiacle comyth of defawte of the herte. 
a 1649 Dbumm. of Hawth. Poems Wks. (1711) 25 This great 
heart-quaking dolor wail and mourn. 

Heart -qualm. [See Qualm.] An attack of 
palpitation or faintness of heart ; also Jig . ; cf. prec. 

c 1621 S. Ward Life of Faith (1627) 33 Vsing it . . for 
swones and heart qualmes only. "1635 Swan Spec. M. (1670) 
I 205 Borage .. doth greatly hinder swooning and heart- 
qualms. 1673 Janeway Heaven on E. (1847) 180 To be 
cured of these heart-qualms. 

He a*rt-r ending, a. [See Rend v.] That 
rends the heart ; terribly distressing. So Hea'rt- 
rending > vbl. sb. t terrible distress, pangs of an- 
guish ; Hea'rt-rendinjrly adv. 

a 1687 Waller (J.), Heart-rending news . . That death 
should licence have to rage among The fair [etc.]. 1798 
Malthus Popul. (1817) II. 45 The heart-rending sensation 
of seeing his children starve. 1810 T. Jefferson Writ. 
j (1830) IV. 154, 1 had.. heard of the heart-rending calamity. 
1854 J. S. C. Abbott Napoleon (1855) I. xxi. 343 As a., 
mother, I must feel the h ear t-ren dings of those who will 
apply to me. 1873 Black Pr. Thule xx. 333 The trouble 
and heartrending of sleepless nights. 1890 Temptc Bar 
Ma g. 4 6S He. .heard her heart -rend ingly beg him not to go. 

t Hea*rt-root. Obs. Rarely heart's-root. 
[See Root**.] 

1. (Also pi. heart-roots.) The depth or bottom of 
the heart ; the seat of the deepest emotion or most 
I genuine feelings. 

c 1200 t'rin. Coll. Horn. 151 f>e tt-ares be man wepeS.. 
j walled* of be heorte rotes, *wo water do3 of welle. a 1300 



HEART-SHAPED. 

I Cursor M. 14892 He Iuued bairn in his hert rote, c 1386 
I Chaucer Wife's Prol. 471 It tikleth me aboute myn herte 
j roote. 14x3 Pilgr. Sorvte (Ca.\ton 1483) iv. xxxi. 80 He 
draweth a depe sighe fro the herte rote. 1583 Babington 
Cotnmandm. iv. (1637) 39 Lamenting the same euen from 
our heart roots. 1650 S. Clarke Eccl. Hist. 1. '1654) 41, 
I I.. am sorry from the heart-root. 182a Scorr Nigel xxvii, 
Bash and Battie, blessings on the heart's-root of ye ! 

2. A sweetheart ; a beloved one. 

152a Skelton Why not to Court 664 He ys the kynges 
derlyng And his swete harte rote. 1555 Braoford in Cover- 
dale Lett. Mart. (1564) 322 Praye for me mync own hart 
roote in the Lord, a 1765 OUt Robin of Portingale xxvii. 
in Child Ballads in. lxxx. (1885- 241/2 Eucr alacke, and woe 
is me. Here lyes my sweet e hart-roote ! 

3. The tap-root of a tree. rare. 

1668 Phil. Trans. III. 863 The best [wood] is found in the 
mid..t of the Tree, nourish'd by the Heart-root, which goes 
straight down into the Ground. 

4. ? = Hkabtwort. 

1617 AliNsiiEtr Due tor, Harts-roote, radix cordial is: 
namque radix hujns herbae confortat et corroborat cor. 

Hea rt-scald, -scad. Se. and north, dial. 
[See Scald sb.] a. -Heartburn, h. Jig. Dis- 
agreeable sensation, disgust, aversion. 
1620 Z. Boyd Last Bat tell 1266 (Jam.) What an heart-scald 
i should this bee vnto us, that wee have so long neglected 
j this best part, a 1774 Fergusson Cattle r Water Poems 
I (1845) 25 Tho* cholic or the heart-scad tease us. 182a Scott 
' Nigel xiv, A look . . that suld give her a heart-scald of walk* 
ing on such errands. 1825 Brockett N. C. Gloss , II earl- 
■ scad, any thing disagreeable or contrary to your expectation 
or wishes. 1886 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Hea rt- searching, a. [See Search v.] That 
searches or rigorously examines the heart or feel- 
ings. SoHeaTt-searchi2ig > ^. ; HeaTt-searcher. 

1647 Ward Simp. Coble r 57 Into what importable, .heart- 
searchings you will be ingulfed. 1685 Baxter Paraphr. N. 
T. Matt. x. 11 Ministers being not heart -searchers, must 
pronounce God's Blessing on Men, on uncertainties, a 1708 
Beyeridge Thes, T/teol. (171 1) III. 6 To fear Him ..as an 
heart-searching God. 1863 I. Williams Hymn, *Lord in 
this [etc ] Fill me with heart.searching fears. 1885 A then- 
arum 28 Nov. 607 1 The somewhat superfluous heart -search- 
ings he has undergone. 

Heartsease, heart's-ease (ha\its,fz). [See 
Heart sb. and Ease.] 

1. (prop, as two distinct words.) Ease of heart ; 
Iranquillity or peace of mind ; freedom from care 
and trouble ; blithesomeness. 

14.. Chaucer's Clerk's T. 378 (MSS. Corp. ; Lansd.) And 
wisly bringe hem alle in hertes eese [v.r. teste and ese], 
1444-60 Paston Lett. No. 330 I. 443 To his plesaunce, and 
to your herts ease. a 1569 Kingesmyll Confl. Satan 
(1578) 50 He is at heartesease both in mind and bodie. 1591 
Troub. Raigne A". John it. (161 1) 84 Hap and hearts-ease 
braue Lordings be your lot. 1748 Richardson Clarissa 1 II. 
Hi. 32 In mere wantonness and heartsease I was for buffet- 
ting the moon. 1855 Longf. Hiaw. x. 265 Songs of happi- 
ness and heart's-ease. 

2. As name of a flower or plant. In 16th c. ap- 
plied both to the Pansy and the Wallflower ; at 
length restricted to the former. 

The origin and occasion of the name are not clear. By 
the mediarval herbalists the pansy and wallflower or wall- 
gilliflower (as well as the stock gilliflower and other plants) 
were included in their genus Viola. Of the 16th c. 

j herbalists. Turner 1548-51 has ' heart's ease 1 only as a 
name of the wallflower ; Lytc in 1578, both of the wallflower 

I (' viola lutea ') and < 1 pances 1 (' viola tricolor ',). But Pals* 

grave 1530 applies it only to the pansy, and this appears to 
e the general usage from R. Greene onward, 
a. The Pansy ( Viola tricolor) ; more esp. the 
small wild form. Also extended to kindred species, 
as the Mountain Heart's-ease {V. luted). 

1530 Palsgr. 229/2 Hartysease, a Moure. Ibid. 231/1 Hertes- 
ease, vienve pensce. 1578 Lyte Dodoens 11. \\. 149 This 
floure is called . . in English Pances, Loue in idleness, and 
Hartes ease. 1671 Salmon Syn. Med. ill. xxii. 440 Viola 
Flammca, Herba Trinitatis. . Hearts-ease, it is Emollient, 
helps^ Epilepsies. i8ai Clare Vill. Minstr. II. 97 True- 
love-lies-bleeding, with the hearts-at-ease. i8a8 Moore /// 
I Omens iii, She stole through the garden, where heart's-ease 
was growtne. 1863 Huxley Lect. Wrkg. Men 132 Hearts- 
ease and red clover, .are fertilized by the visits of the bees. 

allusively. 1599 Life Sir T. More Commend. Ep. in 
Wordsw. Eccl. Biog. (1853) 47 The golden marygold of 
obedience, hearts-ease of a settled conscience. 1684 Bunyan 
Pilgr. 11. 100 This Boy . . wears more of that Herb called 
\ Hearts-ease in his Bosom. 

ft). The Wallflower Cheiranthus Cheirt). Obs. 
1548 Turner Names of Herbes 80 Viola . . There arc 
diuerse sortes of Leucoion. One i> called in engHsh, Cheiry, 
1 Hertes case or wal Gelefloure . . it hath yealowe fioures. 156a 
— Herbal 11. 163 b, Viola . . that hath the yelow floure .. is 
called . . in Englishe Wal gelouer or hartis ease. 156a 
Bulleyn l.hf. agst. Sickness (1579^ 46 This herbe [Viola 
alba] . . is commonly called Sweete William or Harts ease. 
1578 Lyte Dodoens 11. iii. 151 The yellow Gillofer is called 
. .in English Wall fioures and Hartes ease. 

c. locally in U.S. The common Persicary or 
Peachwort [Polygonum Fersicana). 

d. An ornament resembling a pansy flower. 

a 154a Q. Kath. Howard in Burnet Hist. Ref. III. App. 
in. lxxil (17 15) III. 171 He gave me a Heart's- Ease of Silk 
for a New- Year's Gift. 

3. slang. (See qnots.) 

a 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, Hearts-ease, a Twenty 
shilling piece; also an ordinary sort of Strong Water. 
1785-96 Grose Diet. Vulgar T. 

Hea*rt-shaped, a. Having the shape of a 
heart, especially the conventional form (Heart 
) 23) ; cordate. 
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1776 J. Lee Introd. Bot. (ed. 3) Gloss. 408 Cordatum 
folium, the Heart-shaped Leaf. 1824 Miss Mitford Village 
Ser. 1. (1863) 100 Heart-shaped and triply folded, and its 
root Creeping like beaded coral. 1866 Miss Yonge Dot e in 
Eagle's N. i. (1880) 2 The heart-shaped shepherd's purse. 

Hea'rt-sick, a. [f. Heart sb. + Sick a.] 

1. Sick at heart ; fig. depressed and despondent, 
esp. through 1 hope deferred ' or continued trouble. 

1526 Skelton Magnyf. 1640 Yet I am not harte seke. 1638 
Bakes tr. Balzac's Lett. (Vol. II.) 137 The League is dead, 
and Spaine heartsicke. 1784 Cowper Task 11. 244 Chatham, 
heart-sick of his country's shame. 1793 Resid. France 
(1797* 1. 443 Faint and heart-sick with the unhealthy air. 
186a Mrs. H. Wood Mrs. Hallib. in. xxiv. (1888) 444, 1 have 
concealed our troubles until I am heart-sick. 

2. Pertaining to or characterized by heart-sickness. 
1 59 1 Greene Maidens Dr. v, So was this Hinde with 

Hart-sicke pains enthralled. 1644 Vicars Jehovah-Jireh 21 
To recover the Kingdom of its heart-sick diseases. 1667 
Milton P. L. xi. 482 Qualmes Of heart-sick Agonie. 1857 
W. Collins Dead Secret vl i, With a heart-sick conscious- 
ness of the slur that was cast on her birth. 

3. (See quot.) 

1715 Bradley Fam. Diet., Heart-Sick, a Distemper inci- 
dent to Oxen, and may be known by the frequent pantine 
of the Flanks. V 5 

Hence Hea'rt-sickness, heart-sick condition. 

1726 Did. Rust. (ed. 3) s.v., Heart-sickness in Oxen. 
1841 Lvtton Nt. <5- Mom. 1. v, Catherine was.. deadly pale 
with heart-sickness and dismay. 

Heartsome (ha-Jtstfm), a. Chiefly Sc. [f. 
Heart sb. + -some.] 

f 1. Courageous, spirited, bold. Obs. 

1567 Satir. Poems Reform, iii. 101 Now euerie Dowglas 
of ane hartsum mynde, Think on dame Margaret. 

2. That gives heart or cheer ; that rejoices the 
heart; animating. 

1596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. I. 49 The citie 
[Aberdeen] enioyes . . a schip read, or hartsum hauining 
place. 1634 Rutherford Lett. (1862) I. 110 Pray for well- 
cooked meat and an bartsome Saviour. 1726 E. Erskine 
Serm. Wks, 187 1 I. 288 What a lightsome and heartsome 
dwelliag place the believer has. 1879 Stevenson Trav. 
Cevennes (1895) 191 Overhead the heartsome stars were set 
in the face of the night. 1889 Harper's Mag: Dec. 121/2 
The wild thyme., filled all the air with heartsome fragrance. 

3. Full of cheer or gladness ; cheerful, merry, 
joyous, blithe. 

1724 Ramsav TV*-/. Misc., Pclwart on Green, With sangs 
and dancing keen We'll pass the heartsome day. 1799-1805 
Woaosw. Prelude vii. 29 Ye heartsome Choristers, ye and 
I will be Associates. 189$ Crockett Sweetheart Trav. 129 
He was a heartsome cleric, and gave us jovial greeting. 

Hea'rtsomely, adv. Sc. [f. prec. + -ly 2.] 
With good heart or cheer ; cheerily, blithely. 

173a E. Erskine Serm. Wks, 1871 II. 150 How heart, 
somely doth faith lay claim to these treasures. 1831 Cahlyle 
in Froude Life (1882) II. 184, I can sit down with a clear 
conscience and talk heartily and heartsomely. 

Heart-sore, sb. [f. Heart sb. 55 a + Sore sb.] 

1. Pain or grief of heart ; a canse of such pain. 

moo Trin. Coll. Horn. 207 Cordis contricio . .bat is herte 
sor for mannes o^ene sinne. 1535 Stewart Cron.Scot. (1858) 
I. 17 With siching, sobhing, and with greit hart-sair. 1590 
Spenser F. Q. II. l a That godly knight . . His onely hart- 
sore and his onely foe. 1601 Bp. W. Barlow Defence 114 
As iEgina to Athens, Ajjjuij, the eiesore thereof ; so is this to 
Rome, the hartsoare thereof. 1835 Miss Mitford Country 
Stories (1850) 154 Chalcott mill, .was to Mrs. Deborah not 
merely an eye-sore, but a heart-sore. 

f2. A disease of horses, etc. (obs. F. encceur). 

1616 Surfl. & Markh. Country Farme 139 The Enceur 
marg. The hartsore or swelling of the kernels of the hart. 

Heart-sore, a. [f. Heart sb. 55 c + Sore a.] 
Sore or grieved at heart ; characterized by grief. 

1591 Shaks. Two Gent. i. \. 30 With hart-sore sighes. 
1856 Lb ye a Marlins of Cro'M. 412 Heartsore with the 
cares of wealth. 186a Trollope Orley F. xiii. (1866) 98 
Every word that the dear, good, heart-sore woman spoke, 
told the tale of her jealousy. 

Hea*rt-spoon. Obs. or dial. [See Spoon sb.] 
a. The depression at the end of the breast- or 
brisket-bone, called also spoon of the brisket or 
stomach, b. The pit of the stomach ; the navel 
or midriff. 

C1386 Chaucer Knt.'s T. 1748 He feeleth thurgh the 
herte spoon the prikke. a 1738 Kennett Etym. Angl. 
Lansd MS. 1033 If. 174/2 Ha's varra seek, it warks at his 
heart-speaun. i8ai Scott Kenilw. xx, 1 will whet my 
dagger on his heart-spone, that refuses ! a 1825 FoaBY Voc. 
E. Anglia, Heart-spoon* the pit of the stomach. 

Hea'rt-strike, v. rare. [See Strike v.] 
trans. To strike to the heart, make a deep impres- 
sion upon the feelings of. So Hea'rt-stricken 
ppl. a. ( = Heart-struck b) ; Hea-rt-strickenly 

adv. 

a 1637 B. Jonson tr. Horace* Art Poetry 136 If they seeke 
to heart-strike us That are spectators, with their miserie. 
1797 T. Park Sonn. 6 Heart-stricken deeply by some barbed 
grief. 1837 Hawthorne Twice-Told T. (1851) 1. iii. 44 
Cruel 1 cruel ! groaned the heart-stricken bride. 1846 Lan- 
dor Wks. 11853) 1- 571/2 note t So heart-stricken ly and 
desperately was 1 ashamed. 

Heart-strings (haut,strin_z), sb.pl. [f. Heart 
sb. + Stking in sense ' sinew, tendon Y] 

1. In old notions of Anatomy, the tendons or 
nerves supposed to brace and sustain the heart. 

1483 Cath. Angl. 17 7/1 An Hartsinnge:, precordia. 1530 
Palscjr. 229/2 Hartestrynges, ueines de cuevr. 1587 Golo- 
ing De Alornay xv. 238 The head . . heart . . Liuer . . the 
Sinewes, Heartstrings, and Vaines come from those parts. 



1 1643 Prynne Rome's Master.p. (1644) 34 Stabbing [him] first 
in the mouth, next 111 the heart-strings. 1881 Rossetti Ball. 
Q Sonrt. (1882) 33 Once she sprang as the heifer springs With 
the wolf s teeth at its red heart-strings. 

j 2. trans/, and fig. 

1601 Holland Pliny I. 30 To seek out gemmes . . we 
plucke the very heart-strings out of her [the earth]. 165* 

I R. Saunders^ Balm to heal Rel. Wounds 72 The heart- 
strings of . . his ..arguments are cut. 1659 Rushw. Hist. 
Coll. I. 537 The Privdedges of this House . . are the Heart- 
strings of the Commonwealth. 1896 Daily Nevvs 4 June 6 '2 
The engineer, .holding in his firm grasp the heartstrings of 
the ship. 

b. esp. The most intense feelings or emotions; 
the deepest affections ; the heart. 

1596 Spenser F. Q. iv. vi. 29 Her hart did leape and all 
her hart-strings tremble, a 1625 Fletcher Nice Valour 1. 
1, The falsest woman, That ever broke man's heart-strings. 
X741 Fielding J. Andrews 1. xiii, A young woman, whom 
he loved as tenderly as he did his heartstrings. 1857 
Livingstone Trav. Introd. 3 By bis., winning ways he 
made the heartstrings of his children twine around him. 

c. Often with allusion to stringed instruments of 
music. 

1602 2nd Pt. Return fr. Paraass. v. i. 1982 [A fiddler 
sings] How can he play whose heart stringes broken are ? 
1869 Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. cxi. 2 Our heart-strings are 
evermore getting out of tune. 1887 Lady M. Matendie 
Precautiotis III. ii. 47, I will play on your heart-strings as 
I used to do. 

Hea'rt-Stmck, ppl. a. Struck to the heart : 
f a. Keenly affecting or distressing the heart {ofc.). 
b. Smitten with mental anguish or dismay. 

1605 Shaks. Lear \\\. i. 17 His heart-strooke injuries. 
1667 Milton/'. L. xi. 264 Adam at the newes Heart-strook 
with chilling gripe of sorrow stood. 1785 BuaNS Cotter's 
Sat. Nt. 61 Wi heart-struck anxious care. 1818 Miss 
Mitford in L'Estrange Life (1870) II. 43 Were you not 
heart-struck at the awful catastrophe? 

Heartward (hautwgid), a. and adv. [See 
-ward.] Towards or in the direction of the heart ; 
as concerns the heart. 

1667 T. Coxe in Phil. Trans. II. 452 The heart-ward part 
of the Vein to receive the Maingy Dog-blood. 1862 Froude 
in Eraser's Mag. May, Some silent heartward way. 1883 
A. Maclran in Memorial Vol. 295 What a wasting disease 
we soon discover heartward. 

Hea'rt- whole, a. [See Whole.] 

1. Uninjured at the heart ; having the spirits or 
courage unimpaired ; undismayed. 

1470-85 Malory Arthur lx.xxxiv, Neuer drede the, for 1 
am herte hole, and of this wounde I shal soone be hole. 
1591 Horsev Trav. (Hakl. Soc.) 201 He is as hartt hole as 
ever he was. 1656 Ld. Hatton in Nicholas Pap. (Camden) 
III. 280, 1 haue not heard from . . the good Earle of N. . . I hope 
he is hart whole. 1711 Naish in Phil. Trans. XXXI. 226 
Dying daily by Piecemeal ; but Heart-whole, as he express'd 
1 it. 1843 Sir T. Watson Princ. <$■ Pract. Phys. (1871) 1. 
xxviii. 600 The mental faculties are clear, and the patients 
serene, and what is called heart-whole, to the last. 

2. Having the affections free ; with the heart un- 
engaged. 

1600 Shaks. A. Y.L. iv. i. 49 Cupid hath clapt him oth* 
shoulder, but He warrant him heart hole. 171a Steele 
Sped. No. 288 r 1 Your (yet Heart-whole) Admirer, and 
devoted humble Servant, Melainia. 1862 Mrs. Riddell 
World in Ch. (1865) 314 Having passed heart-whole through 
a succession of London seasons. 

3. Whole-hearted ; free from hypocrisy or affecta- 
| tion ; sincere, genuine. 

1684 Bunyan Pilgr. 11. I4 i Any Pilgrim . . if he keeps 
Heart-whole towards his Master. 1879 Fasrar St. Paul 
(1883) 353 The Philippians were heart-whole in their Chris- 
tian faith. 1886 Mrs. Hungerford Lady Branksmere I. 
i. 18 Such a gay, pretty, heart-whole laugh ! 

b. Thorough, thorough-paced, unmitigated. 

1811 Lamb Guy Faux Misc. Wks. (1871) 370 This arch- 
bigot, this heart. whole traitor. 

Hence Hea-rtwholeness. 

1882 H. G. Merivale Faucit of B. III. 11. xtv. 69 That 
same heart wholeness, .had been exposed to some dangerous 
I siege : work. 1888 Mrs. H. Ward R. Elsmere III. 4 Calmly 
certain of her own heart- wholeness. 

Hea*rt-wise, adv. [See -wise.] After the 
manner or shape of a heart. 

1727 Bradley Fam. Did. s.v. Horse Shoe, Leaves, .made 
Heart wise and divided by a crooked line. 1865 Swinburne 
Ball, of Life 12 Shaped heartwise. 

Hea*rt-W00d. A name for the central part 
of the timber of exogenous trees, hardened and 
matured hy age ; duramen. 

1801 Knight in Phil. Trans. XCI. 351 Ossified within 
tbe heart- wood. 1876 Oxford Bible-Helps 113 Ebony . . is 
the heart.wood of the date-tree. 1880 Gray Struct. Bot. 
iii. § 3. 80 In all trees which have the distinction between 
the sap-wood and heart-wood well marked, the latter 
acquires a deeper colour. 

He art wort (haMtwwt). Also hert-, hart-. 
[From form of leaves (or ? seeds).] 

1. The plant Aristolochia Clematitis } also called 
Birthwort. 

ci350 O. E. Med. Gloss, in Archxol. XXX. 409 Hert- 
wort, see Wodebron. Wodebron, bot. Fraximis [tfraxi- 
nus]. 1548 Turner Names of Heroes 15 Astrolochia or 
round hert worte. Ibid., Aristolochia longa. . bryngeth furth 
fruite lyke blacke peares and seede lyke mennes hertes. 
1565-73 Cooper Thesaurus, Aristolochia. .Called astrologe 
or hartworte. 1578 Lvte Dodoens 111. i. 314 Called, .of some 
Byrthwort and Hartwort. 1607 Topsell Four-f Beasts 
(1658) 269 Take of Aristoloch, otherwise called round Hart- 
wort, one ounce. 1610 Markham Masterp. 11. clxxiii. 483 
Aristolochia, which we call birthwort, or hartwort. 



I + 2. = Hartwort, q.v. Obs. 
t 3. A species of Mint. Obs. 

1597 Gerard Herbal (1633) 681 The fourth [species] is 
called, .in English, Hart-woort, or Heart-mint. 
, t 4. A local name of Melilot. Obs. 

1640 Parkinson T/ieat. Bot. 120 In some places of Essex 
they call it Hartwort, because [it causes] heart burne or 
paines of the heart. 
Hearty (hauti), a. {adv.) and sb. Forms : see 
Heart sb. [f. Heart sb. + -y Full of heart. 
1. Full of courage ; courageous, bold {obs.). In 
later use coloured by senses 4 and 5 : Zealous ; 
energetic or thorough in one's support or action. 

C1380 Wyclif.SWw. Sel. Wks. I. 286 Made hem herti to 
die for be love of be treube. c J400 Destr. Troy 3813 The 
hertist to helpe of all the high kynges. Ibid. 8203 Triet 
, men .. herty to stryke. 1509 Hawes Past. Pleas, xxvm. 
lix, Dame Minerve .. Dyd me endue with harty hardynes. 
1568 Grafton Chron. II. 2192 Valiaunt Capteynes and 
hartie Souldiours. 1684 Dryden Epil. to Cofisiantine 23 
Such hearty rogues against the king and laws. 1704 Col. 
Rec. Pennsylv. II. 166 Persons hearty to the English 
Interest and Government. 1709 Swift Adv. Relig. Wks. 
1755 11. i- "9 Declaring himself hearty for the government. 
1776 Adam Smith W. N. 1. i. (1869) I. 10 When he first 
begins the new work he is seldom very keen and hearty. 
1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xix. IV. 259 Two of the allied 
powers, and two only, were hearty in the common cause. 

t b. As an epithet of compliment : ? Great- 
hearted, magnanimous, noble. Obs. (But perh. = 
prec. 'bold, courageous \) 

1551 Latimer Wks. (1844) I. 356 Esay, that hearty pro- 
phet, confirmeth the same. Ibid. 513 Judas Machabcus, 
that hearty captain. 1596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. 
Vi. 312 Thay namet him a hartie horsman ['L.generosi equitis] 
or a noble rydar. 

1 2. Possessed of understanding ; wise, prudent, 
sagacious. Obs. rare. 

1382 Wyclif Deut. \. 13 ^yue ?e of jow wise men and 
herti [Vulg. gyiaros], — Job xxxiv. 10 Therfore, herty 
[Vulg. cordati] men, hereth ine. 
8. Full of kindly sentiment or goodwill ; exhibit- 
ing warmth of affection or friendly feeling ; cordial, 
kind-hearted, genial, cheery. 

£1440 Promp. Parv. 238/1 Herty, cordialis. C1490 
Plumpton Corr. 83 In the most hartyest wyse I recommend 
metoyou. # 1513 More in Grafton Chron. (1568) II. 757 
No one thing . . gat bim . . more hartie favor among the 
common people. 171a Addison Sped. No. 269 t 5 Our 
Salutations were very hearty on both Sides. 1853 Lytton 
My Novel v. ii, There was no hearty welcoming smile on 
his face. 1856 Kane Ard. Expl. I. iii. 30 Madame Chris- 
tiansen . . was hearty and warm-hearted as ever, 
i b. Merry, blithe ; -Heartsome 3. Sc. 

1768 Ross Helenore 117 (Jam.) Come, deary, gie's a sang, 
And let's be hearty with the merry thrang. 

4. Proceeding from the heart ; heartfelt, genuine, 
sincere. 

1479 Office Mayor Bristol in Eng. Gilds 415, I shal aske 
theym forgevnes in as herty wyse as I can. 1526 Pilgr. 
Pcrf (W. de W. 1531) 245 b, With herty thankes. 1546 in 
Vicarys Anat. 1 1888) App. iii. 129 Att the hartye desyer of 
the hole court. 160 1 Bp. W. Barlow Serm. Parties Crosse 
36 His repentance was so harty, that [etc.]. 1771 Junius 
Lett. Iv. 292 He is a true and hearty christian. 1875 T. W. 
Higginson Hist. U. S.xxlv. 239 Jefferson had a very hearty 
faith in it. 

I b. Existing in the heart ; belonging to the inner 
: feelings, rare. 

1550 J- Coke Eng.^Fr. Heralds \. (1877) 55 Perceyvyng 
. . the sayde boke to be compyled of harty malyce. 1674 
B&eviht Saul at Fudori2^ Tho they keep still their hearty 
thoughts, they do quite reform their Language ; they are 
ashamed to say in England, what they are proud to do at 
Rome. 1880 G. Mereoith Trag: Com. (1881) 60 His in- 
most hearty devil was glad of a combat. 

5. Giving unrestrained expression to the feelings ; 
vehement, vigorous. 

a i6fii Fuller Worthies, Cambridge (1840) I. 318 Such 
hearty laughters and other passionate gestures. 1727 Swift 
Gulliver 11. iii, After an hearty fit of laughter. 1823 Scott 
Peveril xx, The captain bestowed a hearty curse. 1840 
Dickens Bam. Rudge xxxviii, Mr. Dennis gave him a 
hearty slap on the back. 1874 L. Stephen Hours in 
Library (1892) I. ii. 48 Who provoked Fielding to a coarse 
hearty burst of ridicule. 

t 6. Of disease : Violent, severe. Obs. 
« 1639 Spottiswood Hist. Ch. Scotl. vi. (1677) 411 The 
\ Chancellor, .contracted a hearty sickness. 

7. In sound health, having good appetite and 
spirits ; vigorous, hale. Also euphem. tipsy (Sr.). 

155a Huloet, Hartye not beynge sycke, sauus, valens in 
corPore. 1662 R. Mathew Unt. Alch. § 22. 13 He washearty 
and eat his meat. 1727 Philip Quarll (1816) 41 He awoke 
in the morning refreshed and hearty. 1818 Edin. Even. 
Courier 8 Oct. (Jam.), The pannel was hearty, but knew what 
he was about, and could walk very well. 1828 Craven Dial. 
s. v. Hearty, Shoe's feaful hearty to her meat. 1844 
W. H. Maxwell Sports 4 Adv. Scotl. xxxiii. (1855) 266 
His honour was riding home hearty. 1858 Longf. M. 
Standish v. 73 Square built, hearty, and strong, with an 
, odour of ocean about him. 

8. Of food or drink : Yielding good nonrish- 
! ment ; strengthening, invigorating. 

1617 Markh am Caval. vi. 17 This foode is verie hartie. 
1 1776 Adam Smith W. N. i. xi. (1869) I. 171 Bread of oat- 
meal is a heartier food for labouring people than wh eaten 
1 bread. 1796 M rs. Glasse Cookery xv. 265 It is a very hearty 
I drink. 1871 Naphevs Prev. * Cure Dis. 1. ii. S 8 Mutton and 

lamb have the reputation of being less hearty., than beef. 
I 9. Of a meal or portion of food or drink : Satisfy- 
ing to the appetite ; abnndnnt, ample, full. 



HEASCEN. 

1593 Bacchus Bountie in Harl. Misc. (1809) II. 308 They I 
applied themselves to the harty carouse. 1596 Spenser 
A Q. iv. uL 48 Ech drunk an harty draught. 1653 Walton 
Compl. Angler 73 So here's to you a hearty draught. 1731 
Ramsay To a friend at Florence, Of all those dainties take 
a hearty meal. 1837 W. Irving C apt. Bonneville III. 124 
In a hearty and prolonged repast. 

10. Of soil, land, etc. : In good heart, well fitted 
to bear crops. 

1573 Tusser Hush. xix. (1878) 49 Thistles so growing . . 
sieniheth land to be hartie and strong. 17x9 London & 
Wise CompL Gard. 314 Stronger and more hearty Lands. 
1871 Beever Daily Life Farm Sept. 183 There was plenty 
of wet hearty muck put underneath. 

11. Of timber: Consisting of heart-wood; strong, 
durable. 

1624 WoTTON/! rchit. 1, Oake and the like true hartie timber. 
1776 G. Semple Building in Water 115 Hearty and sound 
red Fir. 1884 West. Morn. News 30 Aug. 1/5 The oak is. . 
clean, and very hearty. 

12. Comb., as hearty-hale, -mild. 

1591 Spenser Muiop. 198 Sound Savorie, and Bazil hartie- 
hale. 159a Sylvester Tri. Faith l. xv, Repentance, Hope, 
and hearty-milde Humility. 

B. adv. or quasi-a</z/. « Heartily. 

1753 Foote Eng. in Paris Prol., At your tragedy sure 
they Iaugh'd hearty enough, a 1863 Thackeray Fatal 
Boots viii, I don't think 1 ever.. ate more hearty. 

C. sL 1. The adj. used absol. 

c 1400 Deslr. Troy 10053 Hard was the hurtelyng tbo herty 
betwene. 

2. A hearty fellow; a brave, vigorous man ; esp. 
in phr. My hearty I My hearties I used in address- 
ing sailors. Hence, a sailor, a jack-tar. 

1839 Marryat Phant. Skip xli, Vou might . . have let me 
had a side-rope, my hearties. 1841 Lever C. C Motley 
xxxvi, Monsoon, my hearty, how goes it ? 1890 W. C. 
Russell My Shi/male Lottise II. xvi. 38 The lively hearty 
in the bows hooked -on, 

t Heascen, v. Obs. Also i hyscan, hiscan. 
[OE. hyscan r £ husc insult, scorn, mockery.] 

1. trans. To mock, deride, taunt. 

ciooo Ags. Ps. (Spelm.) ii. 4 (Bosw.) SeSe eardab on 
heofonum hyscb hy. c 1000 Lamb. Psalter xxxiifij. 10 
(Bosw.) He hiscb xebeahtas ealdra. a 1225 Juliana 5 Hire 
flesh Hebe feader..heascede mest men be weren cristene. 

2. intr. To rail, ntter taunts. 

c xooo Wulfstan 235/25 t>onne hyscte he on 3a godcundan 
Iareowas. C1230 Noli Aleid. 31 Inker eiSer heasci wi5 
oSer. 

Hease, variant of Heeze. 

Heast, obs. form of Hest, Highest a. 

Heat (h*t), sb. Forms : 1 hsoto, h&tu, h&te, 
2-3 hsete, 2-6 hete, 3, 6-7 heate, 6- heat, (4-5 j 
hette , heite, 4-6 heete, Sc. heit , 4 -5 het, 5 heyte, 
5-6 heet). [OE. hxtu, hxto, str. fern., also j 
hsete wk. fem. ; the former = OFris. htie, MDu. 
htic, heete, heite, OHG. :-OTeut. *haitin-, f. j 
*haito- Hot : cf. brede, heat shs. ; heete corresponds 1 
to a type *haitjdn-. Other words from same root ! 
(hit, hit, hail), differing in ablaut-grade and suffix, 
are Ger. hitze, OHG. hizza, OS. hittia, Du. hilte :- 
OTeut. *hitjd- t also ON. hite masc, and Goth. 
heitd fever.] 

1. The quality of being hot ; that quality or con- 
dition of matter which produces the sensation de- 
scribed in h ; often regarded as a substance or 
thing contained in or issuing from bodies: esp. 
In ordinary use, A high or sensible degree of this 
quality ; the condition of being hot ; high tempera- 
ture; warmth. 

C825 Vesp. Psalter xviii. 7 [xix. 6] Ne is se Sehineahyde 
from baeto his. 97X Blickt. Horn. 51 J>a;re sunnan hseto be 
bas eorban hlyweb. c X200 Trin. Coll. Horn, iig Fir 
haueSon htm bre mihtes, on togiuende hete, oStr to giuende I 
liht [etc] c 1200 Obmin 1487 pu . .grindesst ltt, annd cnedess>t 
it, And harrdnesst itt wibji haete. a X300 Cursor M. 2248 
pe hette [v.r. hete] o be sun. c 137S Sc. Leg. Saints, Mag- 
dalena 116 pe gret heit of be sone. c 1440 Protnp. Parv. 
238^1 Hete, calor. eslus. 1547 J. Harrison Exhort.Scottes 
G vij a, If there should bee twoo sonnes, it wer perill least 
their two heates should burne vp al the arth. 1553 Gau 
Richt Vay xo8 As heit procedis fra y* fyr. 1585 T. 
Washington tr. Nicholays Voy. 1. viii. 7 h, The. .stoves of 
Germanic in the whiche with a small heate they do breed 
and hatch their egges. 1665 R. Hooke Microgr. 39 A 
Thermometer, thus marked and prepared, will be the fittest 
Instrument to make a Standard of heat and cold. 1731 
Arbuthnot A liments 6 The Heat in Land Animals helps I 
likewise to the Solution of the Aliment. 1870 Jevons 1 
Elem. Logic xxxiii. 291 Heat means ordinarily the excess of 
temperature above the ordinary mean. 

6. The sensation or perception of this quality or 
condition ; one of the primary sensations, produced 
by contact with or nearness to fire or any body at 
a high temperature, and also by various other 
causes, e.g. by any agency that i quickens the 
circulation of the blood. 

(In early use not easily separable from that which causes 
the sensation, the external or internal quality (senses 1, 4); 
see esp. quots. 1225, 1375 in 4c.) 

a 1704 [see aj. X794 J. Hutton P kilos. Light, etc 19 
When we approach the fire, our sense informs us in a par- 
ticular manner ; and this we name heat, which is then purely 
a sensation. 1855 Bain Senses 4 Int. 1. i. 5 6 We can 
neither feel nor know heat, except in the transition from 
cold. 1865-72 Watts Diet. Chem. 111. 15 The word Heat 
w used in common language, both as the name of a par- 
ticular kind of sensation, and to denote that condition of 
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matter in which it is capable of producing this sensation 
in us. 

c. With adjectives of colour, used in reference to 
the appearance of metals and some other substances 
when at certain high temperatures, as Blue heat, 
Red heat, White heat ; also with other defining 
words, as Animal heat, Blood-heat, Fever heat, 
etc.: see these words. 

X703 Moxon Meek. Ex. 8 Several degrees of Heats Smiths 
take of their Iron. .As first, a Blood-red Heat. Secondly, a 
White Flame Heat. Thirdly, a Sparkling, or Welding Heat. 

2. In Physics, formerly supposed to be an elastic 
material fluid (Caloric), of extreme subtility, 
attracted and absorbed by all bodies; now held 
to be a form of Energy, viz. the kinetic and 
potential energy of the invisible molecules of 
bodies, capable of being transmitted from one 
body to another, whether in contact (see Con- 
duction 6, Convection) or separated (see Radia- 
tion): in the latter case, the energy during the 
transmission takes the form of (b.) Radiant heat, 
which is not properly heat at all, but the energy 
of vibration of the intervening ether, being identical, 
within a certain range of wave-length, with light. 

X626 Bacon Sylva % 90 It is certaine, that of all Powers 
in Nature, Heat isthechiefe. x66| R. Hooke Microgr. 37 
Heat is a property of a body arising from the motion or 
agitation of its parts; and therefore whatever body is 
thereby toucht must necessarily receive some part of that 
motion, whereby its parts will be shaken. Ibid. Table 248 
Experiments to shew, that bodies expand by heat. X695 
Wdodward Nat. Hist. Earth in. i. i« note, Heat and 
Fire differ but in degree : and Heat is Fire, only in Jesser 
quantity. Fire 1 shall shew to be a Fluid consisting of 
Parts extremely small and light and consequently very 
subtile, active, and susceptive of Motion. ^ a 1704 Locke 
Elem. Nat. PkiL xL (R.), Heat is a very brisk agitation of 
the insensible parts of the object; which produces in us 
that sensation, from whence we denominate the object hot : 
so what in our sensation is heat, to the object is nothing but 
motion. 1760 J. Black Ino. Nat. H eat 529 But heat is 
evidently not passive; it is an expansive ^ fluid, which 
dilates in consequence of the repulsion subsisting among its 
own particles. 1833 N. Arnott Physics (ed. 5) II. xo Heat 
cannot be exhibited apart, nor proved to have weight or 
inertia, c x86o Faraday Forces Nat. iil 79 Whenever we 
diminish the attraction of cohesion we absorb heat. X862 
H. Spencer First Print. II. viii. § 66 That mode of force 
which we distinguish as Heat, is now generally regarded by 
physicists as molecular motion. 1870 Thomson & Tait 
Nat. Pkil. 1. 1. § 385 The Dynamical Theory of Heat . . is 
based upon the conclusion from experiment that heat is a 
form of energy. 

b. 1794 G. Aoams Nat. <$• Exp. Philos. 1. iv. App. 157 
The nature and properties of what has been called radiatit 
heat. 1800 Herschel in Phil. Trans. XC. 291 If we call 
light, those rays which illuminate objects, and radiatit 
heat, those which heat bodies, it may be inquired, whether 
light be essentially different from radiant heat ? a 183a Sir 
J. Leslie Dissert, in Ettcycl. Brit. (ed. 7) 1. £46/2 Scheele 
pursued a similar path.. [That] which streams immediately 
from its source in rectilineal directions . . he designated 
[c 1775I by the phrase Radiant Heat, which has since 
become a favourite appellation. 1834 Mas. Somerville 
Connect. Phys. Sc. xxv. (1849) 240 Radiant heat passes 
through the gases with the same facility as light. 1869 
E. A. Parkes Pract. Hygiene (ed. 3) 309 Radiant heat 
from an open fire. 

c. Latent heat (Physics) : the heat required to 
convert a solid into liquid or vapour, or a liquid 
into vapour ; which, as it does not raise the tem- 
perature and so become sensihle to the touch as 
warmth, was regarded as being absorbed and 
remaining latent in the resulting liquid or vapour. 

Now viewed as the energy absorbed during the change of 
state, partly in increasing the molecular potential energy 
of the body, and partly in compressing external bodies. 

C1 75? J' Black Lect. (1803) 1. 157 Considered as the 
cause of warmth, we do not perceive its presence ; it is con- 
cealed or latent, and I gave it the name of latent heat. 
1765 Reid Let. Wks. 1. 42/2, 1 have attended Dr. Black's 
lectures hitherto. His doctrine of latent heat is the only 
thing I have yet heard that is altogether new. 1787 Keir 
in Phil. Trans. LXXV1I. 277 The heats absorbed and ren- 
dered latent, as some late philosophers express themselves. 
1799 Phil. Mag. III. 419 A great quantity of vaporific, or, as 
it is called, latent heat, is carried off hy the steam of water. 
1830 Lyell Princ. Geol. 1. 406 A portion of the steam is at 
first condensed into water, and the temperature of the water 
is raised by the latent heat evolved. 

d. Specific heat (Physics): the heat required to 
raise the temperature of a given substance to a 
given extent (usually one degree) ; it is calculated 
relatively to some standard substance, usually 
water (see quot. 1871), and forms a measure of 
the given substance's capacity for heat. 

a 183a Sir T. Leslie in Encycl. Brit. (ed. 7) I. 645/2 The 
best series of experiments on the distribution of heat among 
different bodies was performed before the year 1784 by 
Professor Gadolin of Abo, who, rejecting the nation of Capa- 
city, introduced the unexceptionable expression, Specific 
Heat. 184a Branoe Diet. Sci., etc., s.v., The term specific 
heat is applied to the quantity of thermometric heal required 
to raise different substances to the same temperature.. The 
specific heat of water being ^ i, that of oil is 0-5. 1863 
Tvndall Heat (1870) 139 As the specific heat increases, the 
atomic weight diminishes, and vice versa. 187X Maxwell 
The. Heat iii. 66 The Specific Heat of a body is the ratio 
of the quantity of heat required to raise that body one 
degree to the quantity required to raise an equal weight 
of water one degree. x88x Nature No. 627. 15 Platinum 
has a specific heat of only '032. 
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e. Atomic heat, molecular heat (Chem.) : the 
product of the specific heat of a substance into its 
atomic or molecular weight : see quots. 

1850 Graham Elem. Chctn. I. 139 The atomic heat of 
bodies, as it is named by this chemist [M. Regnanlt, 1841]. 
is obtained by multiplying the observed specific heat of 
each body by its equivalent, 1865-72 Watts Diet. Chem. 
111. 37 Within certain classes of allied compounds ..the 
molecular heats of the substances . . or the products of 
their specific beats into their molecular weights .. are ap- 
proximately equal . . As a rule, the molecular heat of solid 
compound bodies increases with the number of atoms 
contained in their molecule. 

3. spec. A hot condition of the atmosphere or 
physical environment ; hot weather or climate : 
often spoken of as an agent perceptible by its effects 
(cf. Cold sb. 1 a). 

£825 Vesp. Hymns viii. 8 Bledsiao cele and heetu dryhten. 
c xooo Ags. G. Matt. xx. 12 Gelice us be bseron byrbena 011 
bises daejes hseton. X340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 1438 Now 
es cald, now es hete, Now es dry, and now es wete. 1382 
Wyclif Gen, viii. 22 All the daies of the erthe, seed and 
ripe, coold and hete, somer and wynter, nytt and day, 
shulen not rest, c 1420 Pallad. on Husb. l 4 1 1 f hit [water] 
be cole in hete an Inke in colde. CX470 Henry Wallace 
iv. 2 In September. .Quhen passyt hy the hycht was off the 
hette [v.r. heit]. 1593 Snaks. Lucr. 1145 Some dark deep 
desert . . That knows not parching heat nor freezing cold. 
1697 Dryden Virg.Georg.w. 581 Weary with his Toil, and 
scorch'd with Heat. 1799 Med. Jml. 1. 78 Through out a 
great part of September* the heat continued with little sign 
of abatement. 1870 Lowell Study Wind. 4, 1 had not felt 
the heat before, save as a beautiful exaggeration of sun- 
shine. 

b. (with //.) An instance of this condition ; a 
hot period or season. 

X390 Gower Con/. III. 106 The cheles bothe and eke the 
hetes. 1448 Prose Chron. in R. Glouc. (1724) 520 This yere 
[1252] was a gret hete and dronghthe in Engelond. X526 
Skelton Magnyf. 12 After a hete oft cometh a stormy colde. 
1573-80 Baret Ah). H 333 The great heates are abated. 
1760-7* tr. Juan % Ulloas Voy. (ed. 3) II. 267 The heats not 
being excessive, nor the colds severe. 1856 Stanley Sinai 
ff Pal. i. 1. 19 The chief resorts of the Bedouin tribes during 
the summer heats. 

c. A hot place ; a fire. 

1382 Wyclip Acts xxviiL 3 An eddre, whanne she cam 
forth fro the heete, asailide his hond. a 1400 »S*> Perc. 862 
Hekeste the wiche in the hete. i6ix BiaLE Acts xxviii. 3 
There came a Uiper out of the heat, and fastened on his 
hand. 

cL High temperature produced by fermentation 
or putrefaction, as in a hotbed ; hence applied cotter. 
to a hotbed, esp. in phr. in heat. 

c 1400 Maundev. (1839) v. 49 Thei . . coveren hem [Eyren 
of Hennes, etc.] with Hete of Hors Dong, with outen 
Henne, Goos or Doke, or any other Foul. 1664 Evelyn 
Kal. Hort. (1729) 189 The Dung.. must have pass'd its 
first Heat, lest apply'd before, it bum the Plant. 1724 
Miller Gard. Diet, s.v.. All Heat of Hot-Beds, Mr. Bradley 
says, proceeds from fermentation. 1706 C. Marshall 
Garden, xix. (18 15) 385 Some chuse to forward them on 
heat, in March and April. 1887 Gardening 3 Dec. 531/1 
Those that are wanted to come in early may at once he put 
in heat. 1887 Ibid. 17 Dec. 567/3 Strike them .. in a 
moderate bottom-heat. 

4. As a quality or condition of animal bodies, 
a. The normal high temperature of the body in 
warm-blooded animals ; the warmth characteristic 
of a living body (natural heat, vital heat). 

1340-70 Alex. <$■ Dind.yzZ Wban we holde waxen, Whan 
mihte lakken our limus & lesen our hete, We schulle for. 
leten oure lif. 1390 Gower Con/. I. 25 x The life hath lost 
his kindely hete, And he lay dede as any stone. 1563 W. 
Fulke Meteors (1640) 31 The vitall heat is quite extin- 
guished. 1697 Dryden Mneid 111. 397 Astonished at the 
sight, the vital heat Forsakes her limbs. 

b. High temperature in the body arising from 
a disordered condition, as in inflammation or fever ; 
inflamed or feverish state. 

c 1000 Sax. Leeckd. I. 82 Gif se lichoma hwaer mid hefi- 
xhere haeto sy sebys^od. Ibid. 84 Wib wunda hatum genim 
Jxmne wexbrawlan ba wyrt c 1205 Lav. 30550 pa iward be 
king, .hafde bat uuel hate, a 1535 More Wks. 572 (R.) No 
more then the heate of a feuer is a right natural heate. 
1573-80 Baret Atv. H 333 It helpeth the head ach, the 
burning heat of the eies, and other inflammations. 1597 
Geraroe Herbal (1633) 171 The iuyce [of onions] taketh 
away the heate of scalding with water or oyle. 1782 Miss 
Burney Cecilia 1. viii. 272 The burning heat of bis skin. 
186a J. B. Harrison Lett. Dis. Children 192 There is room 
for more apprehension . . if there be no febrile heat. 

C. A condition of the body in which the general 
surface temperature is higher than usual, producing 
the sensation described under 1 b ; the state of feel- 
ing hot. 

a 1225 Leg. /Calk. 1701 Ne eileS ber na mon .. now<5er 
heate ne chele nowSer huoger ne burst. CX375 Se. Leg. 
Saints, Paulus 912 He tholit .. bath gret hungir & het. 
c 1489 Caxtoh Sonnes 0/ Aynton xx. 452 For there nys noo 
man so oolde, but be sholde soone gete hete there wythin 
a lityll while. 1573-80 Baret Alv.H 333 When they were 
in heate with drinking. 1612 Drayton Poly-olb. ii, Where 
over-toiPd, her heat to cool, She bathes her in the pleasant 
Pool. X887 P'cess Christian Mem. Margrav. Baireuth 
383 The soldiers . . having got into a fearful state of heat, 
threw themselves into cold water. 

d. with a (rarely in pi.) : An instance of this 
bodily condition. + To catch or get a heat: to be- 
come hot or warm (obs.). 

a X400-50 Alexander A litill drysnynge of dewe .. 
[he] bringis it to oure balde kyng to bnggc with his hetis. 
1508 Dunoar Tua tnariit Wemen 222 Me think ther haldin 
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sow a hete, as }e sum harme alyt. a 1529 Skklton Dyucrs 
Balettys Poet. Wks. 1843 II. 22 After her cold she coughta 
hete. 1580 Puttenham Eng. Poesie HI. xxiv. (Arb.) 302 When 
she walketh apace for her pleasure, or to catch her a heate 
in the colde mornings. 1887 Rita Lady Nancye 1. ix. 37 
To commence, he was in a profuse heat. 

f5. In medieval physiology, as a quality ot 
1 elements 1 humours and bodies in general : 
see Hot a. Obs. tm t m . 

1300G0WER Con/. III. 100 The dne coler with his hete 
By wey of kinde his propre sete Hath in the galle. 1398 
Trevisa Barth. De P. R. hi. xiv. (1495) 58 Bi hete and 
wete the vertue inmutatiua werkyth the softer substaunce. 
1610 Barroi/gh Mcth. Physick 1. ii. (1639) 2 By heat in this 
Chapter is meant a hot distemper without any kind of 
humour. 16*6 Bacon Sytva § 758 Doues are the fullest 
of Heat and Moisture amongst Birds. 

6. The quality of being * hot in taste ; strength 
or pungency of flavour. 

1586 B. Young Guazzo's Civ. Com. iv. 190 b, She caused 
the heate of the wine to be delayed with water. 1599 
Shucs. Hen. V, in. vii. 21 The heat of the Ginger. i6a6 
Bacon Sytva § 863 The Root [orris root] seemeth to haue a 
Tender dainty Heat. . 

7. A redness or eruption on the skin, accompanied 
by a sensation of heat, or indicating inflammation. 

1597 Gerarde Herbal (1633) 999 The ripe Straw-berries. . 
take away . .the rednesse and heate of the face. 1676 Lond. 
Gaz. No. 1 146/4 A black brown [Nag] having a little heat 
on his fore-feet. 17** Addison Sped. No. 57 r 5, 1 have 
seen a Woman's Face break out in Heals, as she has been 
talking against a great Lord. 1773 {title), The History of 
a Gentleman cured of Heats in the Face. 

b. Prickly heat : a skin disease common in hot 
climates {Lichen tropicus), characterized by minute 
papula formed by the hyperemia of the sweat fol- 
licles. 

t 73 6 Wesley Wks. (1872V I. 37 She had only the prickly 
heat, a sort of rash, very common here in summer. 1874 
Duhglison Med. Diet., Prickly Heat, Lichen Tropicus. 
The pimples are bright red .. with heat, itching, and 
scratching. . . . ~, 

t 8. A heating (in phr. to give a heat to). Obs. 

exc. as in b. . 

c 1430 Two Cookery -bks. 22 Sette it on be fyre, an ?if it 
an hete. 1500-ao Dunbar Poems xxvi. 77 Thay gaif thame 
in the fyre a heit. 1545 Ascham Toxoph, n. (Arb.) 114, 
I woulde desyre all bowyers to season theyr staues well, to 
woorke them and synke them well, to giue them heetes 
conuenient and tyllerynges plentye. # m 

b. A single operation of heating, as of iron in a 
furnace ; hence toner, the quantity of metal heated 
at one operation. 

1594 Greene & Lodge Looking Glasse Wks. (Rtldg.) 119, 
I have left my master striking of a heat and stole away. 
x6oa Life T. Cromivelt h ii. 79 You idle knaves. .What, not 
a heat among your work to-day? 1703 Moxoh Meek. Exerc, 
q But if it be not throughly welded at the first Heat, you 
must reiterate your Heats so oft. 1831 J. Holland Manuf. 
Metal I. 84 It [the. .metal] is piled loosely in tbe middle of 
the furnace, and is called a heat. 1888 Sci. Amer. 21 Apr. 
246/3 A field bakery of this kind can deliver 17,928 loaves of 
bread for nine 4 heats', each loaf forming two rations. 189* 
Labour Cotnmission Gloss, s.v. Heats, The quantity of metal 
or steet placed in a puddting mill or Siemens furnace is called 
a heat. 

f c. A run given to a race-horse hy way of exer- 
cise in preparation for a race. Obs. 

[1577 B. Googe Heresback's Husb. m. (1586) 123b, Then 
walke him to chafe him, and put him in a beate.l # 1670 
Evelyn Diary 22 July, The jockeys breathing their fine 
barbs and racers, and giving them their heats. _ 1683 Mark- 
ham's Masterp. Revived Titlcp., Containing Methods 
for tbe Training of Horses up for Racing, with their Heats 
and Courses. 1727-51 Chambers Cycl. s.v., Two heatsin 
a week are reckoned a just measure for any horse .. lne 
jockeys lay it down as a rule that one of the heats be given 
on the same day of the week whereon the horse is to run 
his match. 

9. fig. A single intense effort or bout of action ; 
one continu ous operation ; a stroke, a ' go \ Chiefly 
in phr. at a heat. (Sometimes associated with 8 b.) 

c 1380 Sir Ferumb. 2762 Capouns y-bake al-so tok he fbure 
in bake hete. c 1400 Destr. Troy 10288 Miche harme, in bat 
hete, happit to falle. 1676 Davden A urengz. 11. i, I'll strike 
my fortunes with him at a heat, And give him not the leisure 
to forget. 1681 — Sp. Friar Ep. Ded., Neither can a true 
iust play, which is to bear the test of ages, be produced at a 
hcatT 17*6 Leoni Albert? s Archit. 111. 26/2 One.. shewed 
him a piece of Painting, with a boast, thai he had done it at 
a single heat. 1823 J. Baocock Dow. Amuscm. p. iv, The 
new articles., having been 4 thrown off at a beat 'stood par- 
ticularly in want of re-revision. 1855 Motley Dutch Rep. 
viii. (1858) II. 12 On one occasion he hanged twenty heretics, 
including a minister, at a single heat. 

10. A single course in a race or other contest. 
(See also Dead heat.) 

a 1663 Visct. Falkland Marriage Nt. 11. in Hazl. Dodsley 
XV. 129 And will ride his heats as cleanly as a dieted Geld- 
ing. 1673 Drydrn Marr. a-la-Mode iv. 1, I take heat after 
heat, like a well-breath'd Courser. 1675 Lond. Gaz. No. 
1026/4 The second Plate will be Run for on the same Moor, 
by three Heats. 1697 Ibid. No. 3315/4 The same day m the 
morning will be run for, hy Women, a Smock of $1 value, 
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3 Heats, half a mile each Heat. 1751 Smollett Per. Ptc. 
lxxxviii. (Farmer), Seeing his antagonist distanced in the first 
and second heats. i8oj Strutt Sports $ Past. 11. 11. 82 These 
contests are extended to two or three heats or trials. 1873 
Bennett & 'Cavendish ' Billiards 12 He won three heats of 
100 up, and in the second heat made 22 spot-hazards, 
b. trans/, and^. 
1685 Drvden Epil. to Albion $ Albanins 4 Feigned Zeal, 
you saw, set out the speedier pace ; But the last heat, Flam 
Dealing won the race. 1705 Stanhope Paraphr. II. 222 He 

Vol. V. 
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that gives out, at the last Heat, loses the Benefit of alt his 
labours and successes in the former. 1817 Byron Let. to 
Murray $ Pint., As for ' Manfred \ the first two acts are the 
best ; the third so so ; but 1 was blown with the first and 
second heats. 1849 Thackeray Pendennis iv, Pen had 
started in the first heat of the mad race. 

f c. The ground on which a heat is run ; a race- 
course. Obs. 

168* Lond. Gaz. No. 17W4 The Plates are run for 3 times 
round the Round-Heat. 1701 Ibid. No. 3751/8, 3 Plates will 
be run for on the new Heat upon Epsom Downs. 

11. Intensity or great warmth of feeling ; fervour, 
ardour, animation, vehemence, eagerness, excite- 
ment, passion, rage. 

C825 Vesp. Hymns xi. 9 Se rehta fceteafa mid ha*u walle. 
e 1200 Ormin 13855 Off all sob lnfess h?ete. c 1375 Sc. Leg. 
Saints, Katherine 386 In ire & in grel het. c J380 Wycuf 
Serw. Sel. Wks. I. 104 Dewe of grace.. wib >e hete of 
charite. 1481 Caxton Reynard (Arh.) no - Fooles that in 
hete hasten hem so moche. 15*6 PiJp- : Per/. (W. de W. 
i5li) 107, 1 wylL.not departe for all this intemperate heate. 
1S80 Sidney Ps. vl i, While thou art in the heate of thy dis- 
pleasure. 1604 Shaks. Oth. 1. ii. 40 It is a busmesse of some 
heate. 1649 Milton Eikon. (1770) 21 He was sorry to hear 
with what popular heat elections were carried in many 
places. 1694 F. Bracce Disc. Parables iv. 155 Many a man 
injures another in suddain heat and passion 1834 L Kftchie 

Wand, by Seine 66 A lady, who spoke with some heat, and 
great voluhility. 186a Mrs. H. Wood Mrs. Haltib. in. m. 
(1888) 323 It was done in the heat of passion. 

b. (with //.) An instance of this : an access ot 
feeling or intensity. 

<riaoo Trin. Coll. Horn, in He is sendere of atle holie 
heten. 1340 Ayenb. 124 Temperance aye bet zoub aye be 
wykkede fetes. i 4 74 Caxton Chesse lit. xxx. (1883) 107 That 
he . . myght eschewe the heetes and occasions of lecherye. 
1565 Jewel De/. Apot. (1611) 238 Amplifications, or heats 
of speich, the better to stirre vp, and to enflame fe minds of 
theWers. i 7 «x Addison. Spect ^ No. 261 r 6 When the 
first Heats of Desire are extinguished. 1856 > W. Arthur 
Tongue 0/ Fire ii. (1885) 27 Tbe very bead whose heats of 
ambition and of vindictiveness He had rebuked. 

c. (with pi.) A fit of passion or anger ; t a 
quarrel, angry dispute {obs.). 

IS40 W. Wrichtman in Tytler Edw. VI $ Mary (1.839) {♦ 
r 7 o He was in a great heat. 1570-6 Lambaroe P'ramb. 
Kent (1826) 329 Betweene whom and the predecessors of 
these Monks there had beene great beats for the erection of 
the same 1664 Power Exp. Philos. 111. 184 A vexatious 
dispute.. which.. signified no more than a Heat twixt two 
Oyster-wives in Billingsgate. 1733 Pope Hor. Sat. 11. 1. 
136 Fond to spread friendships, but to cover heals. X804 
Wellington in Gurw. Desp5\\. io 7 To keep alive heats 
and animosities. 1887 Edna Lyall Knt.- Errant xn. 106 
Vexed 1 I was never in such a heat in my life. 

t d. As a personal quality : Passionateness, ex- 
citahility, ardour of temperament. Obs. 

1680 Burnet Tracts I. 44 One sees in them a heat, and 
higotry beyond what appears either in France or Italy. 
i 7 » Addison Sfiect. No. 440 T 6 The Man of Heat replied 
to every Answer of his Antagonist with a louder Note than 
ordinary. 1718 Hickes & Nelson J. Kettlewell m. exxx. 
483 She should not choose People of Heat for her Com- 

P S! I The intense or violent stage of any action ; 
greatest vehemence or intensity; height, stress (e.g. 

of conflict, debate, etc.). 

1588 O. Eliz. in Nichols Progr. (1823) II. 536 Being re- 
solved, in the midst and heat of the battle, to live or die 
amongst you all. 1607 Shaks.. Cor. iv. 111. 19 lo com vpon 
them, in the heate of their diuision 1695 Lond. Gaz. No. 
3098/2 The heat of the Action lasted about two hours. 17M 
6e Foe Plague (i 7 54> 42 At the first Heat of the Distemper. 
is 3 8 PfiEscoVr Ferd * Is. (1843) I. ii . 187 in the very heat 
of the war against the insurgent Catalans. # 

13. Sexual excitement in animals, especially in 
the female, during the breeding season ; usually 
in phr. at or in heat. . 

1768 G. Washington Writ. (1889) II. 243 Music was also 
in heat and served promiscuously by all the Dogs. 1704 
S. Williams Vermont 102 The female is m heat in the 
winter, and bears her young in . . March. 1836-9 1 odd Cycl. 
Anat II. 441/2 This state of excitement, generally named 
« the heat lasts for a longer or shorter period. 

14. Comb. a. attrib., as heat-chart \-Jlame, -/ocus, 
•force, -lamp, -ray, -supply ; (sense 4 b) heat-pimple, 
-rash. Also heat-like adj. or adv. 

x87S Wond. Phys. World II. iv. 3" The *heat-action of 
the sun. 189a E. Reeves Homeward Bound** Weather, 
wind and *Sat charts. 1881 Watts Chem. VIII. 11. 1017 
The axis of greatest »heat-conduction in umaxial crystals is 
parallel to the direction of easiest ^^„/^fs™ 
Hieat-conduclivity of mercury. % 1871 tr. Schellcns Spectr. 
5 e ii No soot is deposited. .by tbe non-luimrjous 
nieat-flame. 1884 7Vi*« (weekly ed.) .12 Sept 17 Wind 
mills .with tbose unwieldy arms swaying around in the 
?heat.naie. 1839 Bailey V«**r xxiii. /1848) 292 As a 
spirhual quality 39 Hidden or , open * heathke doth inhere 
In all existence a 1665 in Walton Li/e Hooker H. s Wks. 
888 I? , ? Sa face full of *heat.pim P les. 1887 Sa.™J 
Hist. Elizab. Lit. xxx. (1890) 45° They were jonly 1 barml ess 
*heat-rashes, not malignant distempers 1866 Pr^ nde & 
Cox Diet. Set., etc., * Heat Rays, applied to the red rays of 
the spectrum, and to other ravs which fall outside the red 
end of the spectrum, and which are consequently invisible. 
1887 Ward tr. Sacks' Phys. Plants xxxix. 696 The least 

refrangihle heat-rays. , 

b. objective and obj. genitive, as heat-absorbing, 
forming, -giving, -making, -tempering adjs. ; heat- 
economizer, -giver, -measurer, -regulator 
a 1618 Sylvester Posthumi Sonn. xui. Wks. 1880 II. 323 

1 ^ 1 ...» n '.:„^ctiAW0rc iHAO Hrrschel 



The timely sweet heat-temp'nng showers. 1800 Herschel 
in Phil. Trans. XC. 3 ^ If the coloured rays themselves 
are not of a heat-making nature. 1857 Chambers Inform. 
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People I. 739/1 The proportion of nutritive to the heat- 
forming principle in loaf-bread is 10 to 46. >8«4 Proc. 
Amer Phil. Soc. IX. 343 The heat-absorbing capacity of 
aqueous vapor. 1874 Dunglison Med. Dtct. s.v. Aliment 
Liebig divides them [aliments] into two classes . . flesh 
formers and heat givers. 1877 Estes Hal/hcntr Recreat. 
Pot. Sc. Ser. 11. 148 An accurate Heat- Measurer. 1879781 
Watts Diet. Chem. VIII. 11. 1018 The heat ; conducting 
power of water. 1897 Daily News 8 Jan. 9/1 Infra-red 
waves or the invisible rays beyond the red end of the 
spectrum, .being calorific or heat-producing. 

c. instrumental, as heat- clou ded, -concreted, 
-cracked, -laden, -oppressed adjs. 

1598 Sylvester Du Bartas 11. i. m. Furies 470 Heat-con- 
creted sand-heaps. 1605 Shahs. Macb. II. I. 3.9 A false 
Creation Proceeding from the heat-oppressed Braine. 1859 
Ld. Lyttoh Wanderer (ed. 2) 179 The glimmer Of day 
thro* the heat-clouded window. 1876 Geo. Eliot Dan. 
Der. liv. IV. 102 Heat-cracked clay. 

d. Special combs. : heat-apoplexy, asphyxia 
= heat-stroke \ heat-engine, an engine in which 
the motive power is produced by heat, a thermo- 
dynamic engine; heat-factor « Entropy ; heat- 
fever, fever caused by exposure to heat; heat- 
lightning, summer lightning, occurring in hot 
weather ; heat-potential, term used by Rankine 
for the rate of isometric variation with temperature 
of the external work done by a body per unit mass 
during its isothermal expansion to any volume from 
a standard volume ; heat-spectrum, the spectrum 
of heat-rays, visible and invisible ; heat-stroke, 
an affection of the nervous system, frequently fatal, 
caused by exposure to excessive heat ; heat-nnit, 
a unit quantity of heat ; usually reckoned as the 
amount of heat required to raise the temperature 
of a unit weight (pound, gramme, etc.) of water 
one degree. See also Heat-drop, -spot, -wave. 

1874 Dunglison Med. Diet., Coup de soleil, . . an affection 
produced by the action of the sun on some region of the 
body . . has been called heat or solar asphyxia, heatstroke, 
*heat apoplexy. 1891 Daily News 21 Sept. 6/t Two men 
were seized with heat apoplexy. 1859 Rankine Steam Eng. 
310, <f> is called the tfurmodynamit /unction of the substance 
for the kind of work in question ; and in some papers, the 
*heat-/actor. 1549 Compl. Scot. xi. 24 The lord sal sende 

gistilens on the, the *heyt feueir, droutbt. 1890 Julia P. 
allaao Among the Moths 122 Like the play of miniature 
*heat-lightning. 1853 Rankine in Trans. R.S. E. XX. 
560, 1 shall call this function a * heat-potential. 1874 Heat, 
stroke [see keat-apoplexy\. 189s Lancet 11 Julv 82 Heat, 
stroke is not a frequent disease in the British Navy . . the 
cases .. generally arise in the Red Sea in the persons of 
cooks, stewards, hakers, and occasionally stokers. 

Kent (hft), v. Forms: 1 h£ tan, (ha ten, hat- 
ten), 2-5 hete(n, 3 heaten, (3rd sing. pres. hat), 
4-6 St. het, 5 heete, hette, 6-7 heate, 6- heat. 
Pa. t. and pple. : see below. [Com. Teut. : OE. 
hsetan = MDu. heeten, heten, heiten, Du. heten, LG. 
htten, OHG. and MHG. hei^an, Ger. heizen, ON. 
heita (Da. hede) :-OTeut. *haitjan, f. *hait-oz Hot. 
The pa. t. and pple. underwent in ME. various 
shortenings, some of which are still dialectal ; the 
literary language now recognizes only heated.] 
A. Illustration of Forms of Pa. t. and Pa. pple. 

1. Pa. t. a. 1 h£tte, hsette ; 0. 3-4 hatte ; 7. 4 
hette, 4-5 hett, 5-7 {dial. -9) het ; 5. 6-7 heat ; 
€. 6- heated. 

o. c xooo Shrine 16/15 Daes swanes wif haette hire ofen. 

0. £1330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 15729 pe 
ffeuere agu ful sore bym halte. 

v c 1381 Chaucer Pari. Foults 145 That on me hette, 
that othir dede me colde. c 1430 Lvoo. Min. Poems (Percy 
Soc.) 40 She het his bak. c 1450 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 
q 4 Qi He hett water and wescht his fete. 1616 Marlowe & 
Chapman Muszus hi. Wks. (Rtldg.) 291/2 Her blushing 
het her chambers. r, £ t r 11 

5 1607 To ps ell Four/. Beasts (1658) 203 He first of all 
heat the Goats dung. 1665 R. Hooke Microgr. 35 
Others. .1 heat red hot. .and then suffered them to cool. 

e. 1S83 Stanyhurst Mneis m. (Arb.) 75 Thee fields .. 
thee dogstar Sirius heated. 

2. Pa. pple. a. 1 5eh6t(ed, -heett ; 0. 3~4yhat, 
ihatte, 5-6 hatte; 7. 4 i-het, 4-6 hett, -e, 5 6 
{dial. -9) het; 5. 5 heet, 6-7 heat, -e, 7 Sc. 
hete ; e. 6- heated. 

8. 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) II. 61 The water is 
i-hatte kyndelicbe. e 1410 Love Bonavcnt. Mirr. s\. (Gihbs 
MS.), In bat cold tyme be chyld . . badde ncde to be hatte 
\v.r. hette] in bat manere. 1528 Paynel Saleme s Regtm. 
G ii b, Hit be . . hatte vpon the coles. 

v. i 3 8 7 Trevisa Higden ( Rolls) 1 1 . 17 *f he is i-froted and 
i-het c 1400 tr. Seereta Secret., Gov. Lordsh. (E. E. T. S.) 
71 Hit ys cold and nedilh to be het. 137$ Turberv. Faul- 
conrie 310 When ye have well het it in the fire. 1583 
Babington Commandm. vii. (159°) .3 l6 So ? haU * hc wralh 
of God . .cause hell to bee hette 70 times 7 times hotter. 

5 c X440 Pecock Repr. Hi. vni- 330 The wil is heete and 
inflamyd into loue. 1560 Bible (Genev.) Dan. xxx. 19 That 
they shulde heate the fornace at once seuen times more 
theh it was wonte to be heate [161 1 heall. iJ9S Shaks. 
John iv. i. 61 The Iron of it selfe, though heate red hot. 
166a Gurnall Chr. in Arm. Verse xviii. lv. 494/1 To make 
some sinful impression upon the Saint when he is heal. 

<• «553 T. Wilson Rhet. (1567) 100 a, So sone as the Sunne 
had somewhat heated hym. 

B. Signification. I. trans. 
1. To communicate heat to; to make hot, to 
warm ; to raise the temperature of. 
<;iooo Sax. Leechd. I. 37° wi3 tob wrsece .. haH scene 
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fulne wines, riooo Laws Ordeal in Schmid Gesetze 414 
jif hit bonne waeter sy, tuete man hit. f 1200 Trin. Coll. 
Horn. 109 pe sue achat alle bing, be on eon$e wecseS. 
c "375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Thomas 588 [He] ia be fyre gert 
het bem wete. c 1430 Two Cookery-bks. 12 Hete it bote, 
but let it nowt boyle. 1590 Shaks. Com. Err. iv. iv. 33 
When I am cold, he heates me with beating 1664 Pdwer 
Exp. Philos. 161 If you bore with a Wimble., till you heat 
it soundly. 1707 Mortimer Husb. (1708) 141 As fast as 
you pick your Hops, dry tbem, for their lying undried heats 
them, and changes their Colour. 1834 Coleridge Tablc-t. 
5 July, Like emerging from a sick room heated by stoves, 
into an open lawn. 

t fi& To keep (a place) c warm ' by frequent- 
ing it. Obs. rare, 

1606 Holland Sueton. 71 Wee haunted I say and heat 
the dicing house. 

f e. (?) To ran swiftly over, as in a race. Obs. 
16*11 Shaks. IVint. T. 1. ii. 96 You may ride's With one 
soft Kisse a thousand Furloogs, ere Witb Spur we heat an 
Acre. 

2. To produce the sensation of heat in, cause to 
feel hot or warm ; to bring into a condition of 
bodily heat, to inflame. Also absol. 

1 601 Holland Pliny II. 180 Ammoniack . .hath vertue to 
mollifie, to heat, discusse, and dissolue. 1606 Shaks. Ant. 
<$■ CI. 1. iii. 80 You'l heat my blood no more. 1738 War- 
burton Div. Legat. 11. note Wks. 1811 II. 346 Men heated 
with wine. 1887 H. Aide Passages in Life Lady III. xii. 
55 His blood was heated. 

3. fig. To rouse to intense emotion ; to excite in 
mind or feeling ; to inspire with ardour or eager- 
ness ; to inflame with rage or passion. 

a i2*s After. R. 404 Sturieo ou euer cwicliche ine gode 
werkes, & bet schal heaten ou. a 1340 Ham pole Psalter 
xxiL 7 Hetand & strenghtand me withinen. c 1400 Destr. 
Troy 2054 His harme, as a bote low, het bym with in. 159$ 
Shaks. Merck. V. 111. i. 60 He hatb .. cooled my friends, 
heated mine enemies. 1638 F. Junius Paint. 0/ Ancients 
180 Nothing heateth their forward spirits so much as the., 
applauses of all sorts of men. 17x9 De Foe Crusoe 11. iii, 
This . . discourse had heated them. X855 Macaulav Hist, 
Eng. xviii. IV. 163 Officers wbo heated each other into fury 
by talking against tbe Dutch. 

II. intr. 4. To contract heat, become hot or 
warm, rise in temperature. 

a too Epinal Glots. 206 Calentes, haetendae. ^725 
Corpus Gloss. 357 Calentes, hatende. 1398 Trevisa Barth. 
De P. R. xvi. viii. (1405) 557 Noo thynge ouercometh the 
adamas. .also it beetyth neuer. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 238/2 
Hetyn, or waxyn hoote, calco. 16x3 Purchas Pilgrimage 
(1614) 432 They set a Kettle of water over the fire tD heat. 
1707 Mortimer Husb. 1. iv. (1708) 35 You must take care 
. . that it do not He thick, because it will heat. 1828 
Webster s.v., Green hay heats in a mow, and green corn in 
a bin. 1884 S. P.Thompson Dynamo- Electr. Mack, (1888) 
113 The first machines constructed heated too much. 

b. To have or get the sensation of heat, to grow 
hot ; to become inflamed physically. 

a 1300 K. Horn 608 J>e sarazins he smatte ]?at his hlod 
hatte. 1596 Shaks. Merck. V. 1. i. 81 Let my Liuer rather 
heate with wine. 1826 Scott Jml. (1890) 1. 185 In walking 
I am like a spavined horse, and heat as I go on. 

5. fig. To become inflamed or excited in mind or 
feeling ; to wax warm. 

a 1225 Juliana 21 His heorte feng to heaten. 1648 W. 
Ashhurst Reasons agst. Agreement Pref., I thought it .. 
unsafe, to let so great dis-satisfactions lye privately heating 
together. 1859 Kingslev Misc. (i860) 1. 249 Heating into 
a sneerer. 1880 G. Meredith Trag. Com. (1881) 238 As I 
waned, sbe waned ; as I heated, so did she. 

Hence Hea -table a., capable of being heated. 

1570 Levins Manip. 2/32 Heatabte, cale/actabilis. 

Heat-drop. Usually in //. : a. A few drops 
of rain ushering in a hot day. Also fig., e.g. of 
tears, b. Drops of sweat. 

1651 C. Cartwright Cert. Relig. I. 55 No more consider- 
able in respect of the whole, then so many heat-drops Df 
error, can stand in competition with a cloud of witnesses. 
1663 Cdwlev Cutter Coleman St. iv. i, Nothing at their 
Command beside their Tears, And we, vain Men, whom 
such Heat-drops deceive. 1839 Bailey Festus viii. (1848) 
92 Weep if you can, and call the tears beat-drops. 1887 
Baring-Gould Red Spider xxii. (1888) 166 Her brow was 
pearled with heat-drops. 

Heated (hf ted), a. [f. Heat v. + -ed 1 .] 

1. Made hot ; having the temperature raised. 
1617 Moryson /tin. m. 97 A long Table furnished with 

these often heated meats. 1697 Dryden sEneid ix. 799 
The heated lead half melted as it flew. 1842 Penny Cycf. 
XXII. ^84 /i These tubes, .increase considerably the heated 
surface in contact with the water. 1858 Lardner Hand-bk. 
Nat. Phil. 182 A balloon .. containing 23000 cubic feet of 
heated air. 1881 Print. Trades Jrnl. XXXI. 38 Heated 
bearings in machinery may be relieved . . by the use of 
graphite as a lubricator. 

2. Inflamed, excited (physically or mentally) ; 
fevered, impassioned, angry. 

'593 Shaks. 3 Hen. VI, 11. i. 124 But whether 'twas the 
coldnesse of the King . . That robb'd my Soldiers of their 
heated Spleene. 1751 Jortin Sertn. (1771) 1. i. 1 When 
the heated imagination is let loose, a 1839 Praeo Poems 
(1864) H. 23 Morning cools my heated brain. 1886 Manck. 
Exam. 28 Sept. 5/3 These heated phrases . . are the out- 
come of a bitter disappointment. 

Hence Hea-tedly adv., in a heated manner, with 
warmth of temper. 

1862 H. A'ivi Carr 0/ Carrlyon II. 90 Mrs, Courteney, 
(said Carr, rather heatedly,) do you not place enough con- 
fidence in me to say candidly what this, .is? 1885 Manch. 
Exam. 12 Sept. 5/2 The decision, .was heatedly discussed. 

t Hearten, v. Obs. Also 5 hatne-n. [f. Heat 
v. or sb. + -en 6.] = Heat v. * a. intr. b, trans. 
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( a. c 1400 Dcsir. Troy 9153 All hatnet his hert, as a hote 
I fyre. Ibid. 9304 Now hatnis his hert all in hole loue. 

b. 1559 Morwyng Evonyin. 363 Dry fomentacions do 
] drye. .and heaten more. Ibid. 366. 1788 D. Gilson Sertn. 
346 The malignant spirit that heateoed ber veins. 

Heater (hrtaj). [f. Heat v. + -er i.] 

1. A person or thing that heats ; a heating agent. 
a 1500 Medulla Gram., Ciniflo, a fyre blower, an yryn 

heter. 1638 Rawley tr. Bacon's Life $ Death (1650) 64 
Heaters from without, during the assimilation after sleep. 
1664 Evelyn Kal. Hort. (1729) 228 Common Stoves, Pans of 
Charcoal, and other included Heaters, a 1691 Boyle Wks. 
V. 104 (R.) Camphire. .is. .a great beater of the blood. 1803 
Naval Ckron. XV. 56 Cabin keepers, oakum boys, and 
pitch heaters. 1894 Daily News 28 Dec. 2/6 The electric 
current . . in its various capacities of a chemist, a heater, 
an illuminator, a messenger, and a power. 

2. spec. Tne name of various contrivances for 
imparting heat. 

a. A piece of iron, which is made bot and placed in a 
cavity in a box-iron, smoothing-iron, tea-urn, etc. b. An 
instrument used in encaustic painting for burning in the 
wax. c. A stove used for heating a room, lobby, or office. 
' d. A vessel or Dther contrivance in which something is 
j placed to be heated- e. A pan in which cane or maple juice 
is heated as part of the process in sugar manufacture. 

1755773 Johnson, Heater, an iron made hot, and put into 
a box-iron, to smooth and plait linen. 1759 Colebrooke in 
Pkil. Trans. LI. 44 An ironing box, charged with an hot 
heater. 1807-26 S. Coopee First Lines Surg. (ed. 5) 244 
An apparatus, consisting of a stand, an iron heater on which 
the mercurial powder is thro wo, and a tube for conducting 
the smoke to the part affected. 1848 Wornum in Led. 
Paint. 221 note, Burning in with a beater (cauterium) tbe 
ordinary wax colours. 1880 Girl's Own Paper 13 Nov. 
308/1 A box-iron with three heaters. 1883 Harper's Mag. 
( Dec 45/2 A great heater, with its ample rotundity and 
glowing heart, .stood there. 

3. attrib. and Comb., as heater-shape, -shaped adj., 
etc ; heater-piece, a gore or triangular piece of 

, land ; heater- shield, a triangular shield with 

curved sides, like the shape of a flat iron heater. 
x8« Scott Let. to J. Ballantyne 20 July in Lockkart, A 
; three cornered, or heater shield. 1863 G. Seton Law Her. 
\ Scotl. v. 192 About the middle of the thirteenth century, 

when the heater-shape was almost universally adopted. 

1874 Boutell Anns $ Arm. x. 193 The shield assumed 

tbe ' heater ' form. 

Hea*tfol, a. rare. [f. Heat + -ful.] Full of 
heat or warmth ; producing heat. ///. and Jig. 

1591 SYLVESTEa Du Bartas 1. ii. 077 Bright-flaming, heat- 
full Fire. Ibid. 1. v. 90 The baneful! Hare, And heat-full 
Oyster. x6aa Mabbe tr. Alemaifs Guzman dAlf. 11. 302 
In his heatfull humour, set on fire with filthy Lust. 1627-77 
Feltham Resolves n. Iv. 271 Their Loves that by frequent 
Intercourses, were heatful and alive between tbem. 

Heath (ht\>),sb. Forms: i-3h8ef5, 3-4 hep, 4-6 
heth, -e, heeth, 6 heyth, 4- heath. [OE. hse9 
(i—*haipi-), corresponding, exc. in the formative 
suffix, with MLG. hide, MDu. hide, heide, Du. 
heide, hci, OHG. heida (only as in sense 2), 
MHG., G. heide, ON. heidr, Goth, kaipi fem., 
I gen. haifjds field, open untilled land, pasture, 
open country, from pre-Teut. root *kait-. A 
cognate has been suggested in L. bu-cetum cow- 
pasture.] 

1. Open uncultivated ground ; an extensive tract 
of waste land ; a wilderness ; now chiefly ap- 
plied to a bare, more or less flat, tract of land, 
naturally clothed with low herbage and dwarf 
shrubs, esp. with the shrubby plants known as 
heath, heather or ling. 

In ME. often contrasted with kolt or wood, 
a 1000 Caedmon's Exod. nSpyhcs him westengryre, har 
hx5..ferh8 getwsef(de). C1205 Lav. 12819, I wude i wil- 
derne, inne haVSe & inne uaerne. c 1330 R. Brunne Ckron. 

; IVoce (Rolls) 8864 Ffro stede to stede bey fledde to sculk, 
On hep & hilles to hyde in hulk, c 1386 Chaucer Prol. 6 

1 Whan Zephims.. Inspired hath in euery holt and heeth The 

\ tendre croppes. c 1400 Destr. ^ Troy 1350 The Troiens . . 

; Fleddon . . Ouer hilles & hethes into nolte woddes. 1412-20 
Lvdg. Ckron. Troy 1. iii, On holte and hethe the merye 

j somers daye. 1530 Palsgr. 231/1^ Hethe a playne, lande. 
1535 Coverdale Jtr. xii. 12 The distroyers come ouer the 
heeth euery waye [x6n upon all high places through the 
wilderness]. 1568 Grafton Ckron. II. 383 [They] met the 
King on tbe Hethe on this side Shene. 1626 Bacon Sylva 
§ 834 Some Woods of Orenges. and Heathes of Rose Mary, 
will Smell a great way into the Sea. 1674 N. Cox Gentl. 
Recreat. (1677) 4^ As for high Downs or Heaths, the best 
are about Marlborough, Salisbury, Cirencester, and Lincoln. 
1784-92 Belknap Hist. New Hampsk. in Morse Amer. 
Geog. (1796) I. 366 A large area, called tbe plain. It is 
a dry heath, composed Df rocks covered with moss. 1792 
A. Young Trav. France (1704) 20 An uninteresting flat, with 
many heaths Df ling. 181s Duc^ de Levis Eng. igtk Cent. I. 
12 A Common . . tbe English distinguish these uncultivated 
lands . . into beatbs and pastures. 1872 E. W. Robertson 
Hist. Ess. 246 At a comparatively recent period . . in many 
parts of England, .the Common of modern days was known 
as * the heath ' or * the waste \ 

t b. trans/. Part of a garden left more or less 
in the wild state. Obs. 

1625 Bacon Ess., Gardens (Arb.) 558 Gardens.. to be 
diuided into. .A Greene in the Entrance ; A Heath orDesart 
in the Going forth ; And the Garden in the middest. 

2. A name given to plants and shrubs found upon 
heaths or in open or waste places. + a. In early 
times vaguely applied or identified. Obs. 

a 700 Epinal Gloss. 1007 Thymus \ haeth. a 800 Erfurt 
I Gloss. 269 Calomacrts, haeth. Ibid. 2012 Thymus, haedth. 
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a 1387 Sinon. Barthol. (Anecd. Oxon.) 30 Mirix, Mirica, 
idem, bruer heath, sive genesta. Ibid. 33 Paliurus, heth. 

b. The ordinary name for nndershrubs of the 
Linnsean genus Erica, of which the common native 
species are E. (now Callund) vulgaris, common 
heath, heather, or ling, E. cintrca fine-leaved heath 
v lhe 'common heath' of some parts), and E. tetralix 
cross-leaved heath. By botanical writers sometimes 
limited to the modem genus Erica, sometimes ex- 
tended to other cognate genera of Ericacete. 

The name fieath seems native to tbe south and middle of 
England: see Heather. Since the 'common heath' is 
now separated from tbe genus Erica, botanical writers 
sometimes distinguish it from the 'true heaths' by its 
northern names Ling and Heather ; but locally all three 
names include all the native species. Of early botanical 
writers, Turner mentions only E. vulgaris, Lyte (transl. 
Dodoens), E. x'ulgaris and tetralix, distinguished as 'long 
heath ' and ' smal heatb \ 

fiooo Sax. Leeckd. I. 354 WiS liba sare..smeoce mid 
hsebe, and bset ylce on wine drince. c 1325 Know Tkysclf 
30 in E. E. P. (1862) 131 What is al bat forj> is past Hit 
fareb as fuir of hetb. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 238/2 Hethe or 
lynge, fowaly, bruarium. X548 Turner Names of Herbes 
(E. D. S.) 35 Erice is called in greeke Ereice, it is named 
in english Heth, hat her, or ling . . it groweth on frith and 
wyld mores ; some vse to make bnisshes of heath. 1578 
Lyte Dodoens vi. xvi. 677 There is in this Countrie two 
kindes of Heath, one.. is called long Heath. The otber .. 
smal Heath. 16x0 Shaks. Temp. 1. i. 70 Now would I giue 
a thousand furlongs of Sea, for an Acre of barren ground : 
Long heatb, Browne firrs, anything. 1686 Vixn Staff ordsk. 
379 They frequently used the Erica vulgaris, heath, or ling 
instead of hopps to preserve their beer. 1728-46 Thomson 
Spring 513 Oft with bolder wing they [bees] soaring dare 
The purple heath, or where the wild-thyme grows. 1794 
Martyn Rousseau's Bot. xix. 258 Common Heath.. Ls dis- 
tinguished by the anthers being terminated with an awn, 
and lying within the flower. Ibid., Fine-leaved Heath has 
crested antbers lying witbin the corolla. 1834 Mrs. Somer- 
ville Connect. Pkys. Sc. xxvii. (1849) 307 Heaths are ex- 
clusively confined to the Old World. 1858 R. Hogg Veg. 
Kingd. 482 The Common Heath, or Ling, of the hills of 
Britain, is Calluna vulgaris . . With Heath, cottages are 
thatched, besoms are made, and faggots are composed to 
burn in ovens. Ibid. 483 The Heaths [of] our greenhouses 
are all natives of the Cape of Good Hope, and embrace 
upwards of six hundred species and varieties. 

c. With distinctive additions, applied to other 
species of Erica, and allied genera ; and popularly 
to some other plants. 

j The three less common British species are the Ciliated, 
Cornish, and Mediterranean Heaths (E. ciliaris, vagans, 

1 Mediterranea) ; other species are Sicilian, Spanish, Tree, 
and Winter H. American False Heath, Hudsonia 

\ ericoides. Black-berried H., the Crowberry, Empetrurn 

I nigrum ; Irish or St. Dabeoc's H., Menziesia polifolia ; 
Australian H., Epacris grandiflora ', Otago H. t Lenco- 
pogon Fraseri; Sea Heath, Frankenia levis; Tas- 
manian H., Epacris exserta. \ Heath of Jericho, 
Rose of Jericho, Anastatica Hierochuntina. 

1 617 Minsheu Ductor, Heath Df Jericho, erica Hieri- 
contcea, quod similitudinem aliquam habeat cum erica. 

d. In two passages (Jer. xvii. 6, xlviit. 6) in 
Coverdale's and later versions of the Bible, applied 
to some desert plant, identified variously with 
Tamarisk, or with Savin, Junipcrus Sabina. 

1535 Coverdale Jer. xvii. 6 He shall be like the heeth, 
that groweth in the wildernes [1382 Wvclif iencian trees, 
1388 brDmes, 161 1 heath, 1885 {R.V.)marg. Or, a tamarisk]. 
Ibid, xlviii. 6 Get you awayc.and be like vnto the heeth 
in y" wildernes [Wvclif, 161 1 and R. V. as before]. 

3. Short for Heath butterfly, moth : see 5 c. 
1827 Butterfly Collector's Vade Mecum 68 Hipparchia 

Typhon, Scarce Heath. H. Pamphilns, Small Heath.. H. 
Tithonus, Large Heath. 1832 J. Rennie Butterflies % 
Moths 101 The Brown Heath (F[idonia\atotnaria, Haworth) 
. . Common, Ibid. 102 Tbe Grey Heath (F. ericetaria, 
Stephens) appears in August. 1871 E. Newman Brit. 
Butter fl ies ( 1 874) 93 The Large Heath , Epinephele Tithonus. 
I Ibid. 101 The Small Heath, Ccenotiympha Pampkilus. 

4. attrib. and Comb. a. simple attrib., as heath- 
bank, -besom, -broom, -bush, -field {a 1000), -fire, 
flower, -ground, -honey, -land, -man, -mould, 
-mutton^ -pony, -snail, -soil, -tribe, b. obj. and 
obj. gen., as heath-cropping adj., -keeper, dramper. 
c. locative and instrumental, as heath-bred, -clad, 
-grown , -roofed, -thatched adjs. d. heath-like adj. 

18x3 Coleridge Remorse in. i, Stretched on the broad top 
of a sunny * heatb -bank. 1610 J. Heath Epigr. in Brit. 
Bibl. (1812) II. 250 That *Heath-bred Muse. 1874 P. O. 
Lond. Trades Directory, *Heath Broom Makers. 1470 85 
Malory Arthur xxi. iv, Ryght soo came an adder oute of 
a lytel *hethe busshe. 1766 J. Cunningham Day vii, 
On the *heath-clad hill. £909 Charter of Eadweard in 
Cod. Dipl. V. 177 Donan to higgeate ; Sat utt on Sone 
•hseSfetd. 1787 G. White Selborne vii. 20 About March or 
April . . vast *heath-n"res are lighted up. 1810 Scott Lady 
ofL. 1. xviii, A foot more light . . Ne'er from the *heath-flower 
dashed the dew. 1824 Miss Mitford Village Ser. 1. (1863) 
101 Tbe ruddy glow Df the heath-flower. 1523 Fitzherb. 
Husb. § 2 Some sande . . and in many places *heeth 
grounde. 1653 Walton Angler 222 Ploughing up heath, 
ground. 1577 B. Googe HeresbacKs Husb. iv. (1586) 184 
*Heath Hony, a wilde kind Df Hony.. being gathered., 
while the Heath is in flours. 1895 St. fames' Gaz. 10 Sept. 
9/2 An auxiliary *beathkeeper in the employment of tne 
London County Council. 1819 Rees Cycl., Hcath-plongh, 
a plough for preparing *heath-land for planting. 1864 
Thdreau Cape Cod viL (1894) 159 A barren, *heath-like 
plain. 1861 Delamer Fl. Gard. 118 In pots, Heaths must 
have *heath-mould. 1771 Smollett Humph. CI. 1820) 166 
As much superior in flavour, .as my *heath-mutton is to that 
of St. James's Market. 1804 J. Grahame Sabbath (1808) 67 
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Yon *heath-roofed shielin. 1831 Carlyle Remin. I. 51 This 
little *heath-thatched house. 1853 C. A. Johns Flowers of 
Field (1885) 392 Ericacex, the *Heath Tribe. 

5. Special Combs. : heath-ale, -beer, a tradi- 
tional beverage saiH to have been anciently brewed 
from the flowers of heather ; heath-blooms, a name 
given by some to the plants of the Natural Order 
Ericacex ; + heath -coal : see Heathen- coal ; 
heath-cropper, lit. one that crops or feeds on 
heath ; a sheep or pony, living on open heath or 
down ; hence, a person who inhabits a heath ; 
heath-fowl = He ath-bibd ; heath-game, gronse 
or moorfowl ; heath-stone, see qnots.; heath-tax, 
a tax to defray the expenses of repairing the course 
at Newmarket; heath-throstle, -thrush, the Ring 
Blackbird or Ring-ouzel, Turdas torqttatus. 

1801 J. Leyoen Elfin-King xxi, The cup.. With *heath- 
ale mantling o'er. 1828 Scott Rev. Ritsorts Hist. Wks. 
(1849) 356 The genuine heath-ale of the Picts. 1858 R. 
Hogg Veg. Kingd. 479 Ericaceae \ *Heath-blooms. 18x9 
Rees Cycl. s.v. Sheep, * Heath-cropper, a # small ill-shaped 
hrced..of sheep.. found abundantly.. within the precincts of 
the forest of Windsor. 1863 Kingslev Water Bab. ii. 62 You 
are a heath cropper hred and bom. 1893 H. J. Moule Old 
Dorset 109 They tramped, or rode their shaggy heath- 
croppers. 1804 J. Grahaml Sabbath (1839) 6/2 The *heath- 
fowl s plumes. 18x3 in Joanna Baillie's Collect'. Poems 287 
Conceal'd 'mong the mist, where the heath-tbwl was crying. 
171X Act 9 Anne c, 27 § 3 * Heath-Game or Grouse. 1773 
Bakkington in Phil. Trans. LXIII. 229 The claws of our 
common Grous, or Heath-game. 2447-0 in Willis^ Clark 
Cambridge (1886) I. 399 Ragge *hethstones and Flints to be 
purveid for the seid werkes. 18x3 G. Robertson Agric. 
Surv. Kincard. % (Jam.) There is a variety, .known under 
the name of Heathens or heath-stone, and is I think what is 
otherwise called Gneiss. 185X Diet. A rchit^ Heath-stone, 
a name given by builders to a description of sandstone that 
occurs in irregular masses in the Bagshot sands. 1856 in 
4 Stonehenge ' Brit. Sports (1886) 510 The payment of *Heath 
Tax shall not be taken to confer on the person paying the 
same any legal rights which shall interfere, .with the abso- 
lute control the Club now has over all persons using or going 
on to their grounds. 1676 Lister in Ray's Corr. {1848) 125 
* Heath-throstle . . the King-ouzle is so called with us in 
Craven. 1804 Charlotte Smith Conversations 1 1. 54 Bash- 
ful.. The *h eat h- thrush makes his domicile. 

b. In names of trees and plants : applied to any 
species which grows on heaths, as heath bedstraw, 
hair-grass, mouse-car, rttsh ; + heath-bramble, 
the Dewberry, Rubus esesius ; heath-corn (U.S.), 
Buckwheat, Polygonum Fagopyrum ; heath-cup, 
an erect herb, Artanema fimbriatum (N.O. Scro- 
phulariacex), native of the East Indies and Aus- 
tralia, cultivated for its large blue flowers ; heath- 
cypress, a Club-moss, Lycopodium alpinum; 
heath- fern, the Sweet Mountain Fern, Lastrea 
OreopteHs ; heath-grass, Triodia decumbens ; 
heath-honeysuckle, Australian name for a flower- 
ing shrub, Banksia serrata ; + heath-rose, the 
Rose of Jericho, Anastatica Hierochuntina. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens vi. iv. 661 The lesser bene is called . . 
in Englishe, a heare Bremble, or *heath Bramble . .The fruite 
is called a Dewberie, or blackberie. 1551 Turner Herbal 
1. Iiva, Chatnaecyparissus.. may be called in English 
*hethe cypres because it ^rowcth amonge hetbe, or dwarf 
cypres. 1777 Robson British Flora. 264 Lycopodium alpi- 
num.. Cypress Wolfsclaw, Heath Cypress. 1863 Kincsley 
Water Bab. ii. (1889) 50 Heaps of fallen limestone . . with 
holes between them full of sweet *heath-fern. 1578 Lyte 
Dodoens 1. Ix. 87 The small [Pilosella] . . may be called in 
English . .*Heath mouse-eare. 1397 Gerahoe Herbal (1633) 
1387 The Rose of Jericc.in English, the * Heath Rose. 

c. In names of butterflies and moths : see quots. 
and cf. sense 3. 

1831 J. Rennie Butterflies $ Moths 137 The Heath 
Rivulet {E[mmelesia\ ericetata ..) appears in June. 1871 
E. Newman Brit. Butterflies (1874) 46 The Heath Fritillary 
. .is fond of basking on thistles. 1883 CasselPs Nat. Hist. 
VI. 67 The Heath Moths, or Fidonidar, fly by day. 

Hence Heath v. trans. , to cover with heath. 

x86s Macm. Mag. Sept. 426 How was it lichened and 
mossed, ferned and heathed. .and brought to such a show of 
verdure and softness ? 

Heath-bell. 

1. The bell- shaped flower of the Heath : cf. 
Heather-bell. 

1808 Scott Mann. in. In trod, ix, Let the wild heath-bell 
flourish still. 1810 — Lady of L. 111. v, Heath-bell with her ! 
purple bloom. 1840 Miss Costello Summer amongst the 
Bocages 1. 128 Before the smell of steam has taken the place 
of the perfume of the heath-bell. 

2. Applied to other bell-shaped flowers growing 
on heaths, esp. the Blue-bell {Campanula rotun- 
difolia). 

1804 J. Gaahame Sabbath (1808) 67 Thinly strewed with 
heath-hells up and down. 182 1 Cla«e Vilt. Minstr. II. 135 
Last lingering of the flowery kind, Blue heath.bells tremble 
'ncath the sheltering furze. 1824 L. Hunt Mirr. Months 
in Hone Every-day Bk. II. 1284 Even the elegant and 
fragile heathbell, or harebell, has not yet quite disappeared. 

Hea*th-berry. A name vaguely applied to 
various berries growing on heaths, esp. the Bil- 
berry and Crowberry. 

c 1000 Sax. Leeclui. II. 344 Senim. ^j, berxian wisan . . 
do bas wyrta in an faet. 1670-1 Na8Bohouch Jml. in Acc. 
Sev. Late Voy. 1. (171 1) 124 A-shore there is great Store of 
Heath-herries. .and small Black-berries. x77»-84Cook Voy. 
(1790) V. 1909 Berries of different species, such as cran- 
berries, hurtle-berries, bramble-berries, and heath-berries. 
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a 1 791 S. Hearne Journ. North. Ocean in. South ey Comm.' 
pi. Bk. IV. 167 Heathberries grow close to the ground. 

Hea th-bird. A bird which lives on heaths ; 
spec, the Black Grouse, of which the male is the 
Heath-cock and the female the Heath-hen. 

1683-4 W. Penn Let. to Dk. Ormonde 9 Jan. in Academy 
(1896) 11 Jan. 36/3 Phesants, heath-birds, Pidgeons and 
Patredges, innumerably. 1810 Scott Lady 0/ L. 111. xii, 
Like heath-bird, when the hawks pmsue. 1844 Faber 
Styrian L. 151 A heath-bird that lies on the Cheviot moor. 

Heath-COCk. The male of the Heath-bjrd 
or Black Grouse {Tetrao tetrix), the Blackcock ; 
in N. America, the Canada gronse and other 
species. 

1590 R. Pavne Descr. Irel. (1841) 7 Great store of wild 
Swannes, Cranes. .Heathcocks, Ptouers. 1674 Ray Collect. 
Words, Birds 85 The common Heath cock, Black game or 
Grous. 1789 G. White Selborne vl (1853) 2 ^ That was the 
heath-cock or black-game. 1810 Scott Lady of L. 1. xxxv, 
Until the heath-cock shrilly crew. 1893 [see Heath-hen]. 

Heathen (hPSen, -S'n), a. and sb. Forms: 1 
hebSen, hffipen, h£8en, 2-3 hseoen, hetfen, 2-5 
hepen, 2-6 hethen (3 heatfen, heapen, open, 3-4 
hapen, hethene, 4heipen,-in, heypen, heathen, 
haipen, -in, hepyn, -in, heden, -in, 4-5 haythen, 
5 hepun, -x>n(e, -ynne, 6 Coverd. heithen), 6- 
heathen. [OE. hse{fen=* OFris. hithin, ~en y OS. 
hiHin (MDu., Dn. heiden) f OHG. heidan (MHG. 
heiden, Ger. heide), ON. hei&inn (Sw., Da. heden) ; 
cf. Goth, haibnd Gentile or heathen woman. 

As this word is used in all the Germanic langs. in the sense 
' non-Christian, pagan which could only have arisen after 
the introduction of Christianity, it is thought probable that, 
like some other terms of Christian origin (e.g. church), it 
was first used in Gothic, and thence passed to the other 
tribes. This is supported by the use by Ulfilas, in Mark vii. 
26, of the fern, form hai/nb (Vulg. viulier gentilis, all OE. 
versions hd$en). The word has generally heen assumed to 
be a direct derivative of Gothic haipi, Heath, as if 'dweller 
on the heath', taken as a kind of loose rendering of L. 
pagdnus (orig. 'villager, rustic', later, after Christianity 
became the religion of the towns, while the ancient deities 
were still retained in rural districts, 'pagan, heathen 
But in this there are difficulties chronological and etymo* 
logical, esp. in reference to the form and use of the suffix ; 
and Prof. S. Bugge {Indog. Forsch. V. 178) includes this 
among several words which point to Armenian influence on 
the language of Ulfilas ; he takes hai/nb as indicating a masc. 
haipans, which he refers to Armenian het'anos * heathen 
ad. Gr. cOvas ' nation ', pi. ' nations, Gentiles, heathens '. 
This would explain the OHG. form heidan, while in OE., 
etc., the suffix was, as in cristen, levelled under the ordinary 
-in, *en, from -in. But even so, the stem-vowel has prob. 
to be explaioed by assimilation to haipi heath. 1 

A. adj. 1. Applied to persons or races whose 
religion is neither Christian, Jewish, nor Moham- 
medan ; pagan ; Gentile. In earlier times applied 
also to Mohammedans ; but in modern nsage, for 
the most part, restricted to those holding poly- 
theistic beliefs, esp. when uncivilized or uncultured. 

971 Blickl. Horn. 15 He bid* geseald baebnum mapnum. 
c 1000 jElfric Horn. \. 206 Se jetigeda assa and his fola 
getacnia<$ twa folc, J>aet is Iudeiscand haeoen. _ O. E. 
Chron. an. 1137 Nature hethen men werse nc diden ban hi. 
aizoo Moral Ode 295 in Trot. Coll. Horn. 229 par be5 be 
haSene men be waren la3e-lease. c 1200 OaMm 7286 patt 
hasbenn folic, Kalldisskenn folic, Wass warr oft Cristess 
come. 1*97 R. Glouc {1724) 397 Wyllam. .an ebene kyng 
com to. (Ti3oo Cursor M. 19740 (Edin.) Babe to haibm 
[v.rr. heben, hebin, heibenl folc and iues. 1340 Hampole 
Pr. Cottsc. 5508 Haythen men . . pat never baptem ne right 
trouthe tuke. 1377 Langl. P. PI. B. xv. 450 A barne. .Til 
it be crystcned in crystes name and confermed of be bisshop, 
It is hethene as to heueneward . . Hethene is to mene after 
heth and vntiled erthe. ? a 1400 Arthur 435 Lat not be 
hebone Men Destroye be puple crystien. 1563 W. Fulke 
Meteors (1640) 13 Helena was of the Heathen men taken 
as a Goddesse, the daughter of Jupiter and Leda. 1627 
Sanderson Scrm. I. 263 Abimelech, an heathen-man, who 
had not the knowledge of the true God of heaven to direct 
him. 1708 Swift Remarks Wks. 1883 VIII. 142 Made 
familiar to such practices by the heathen priests. 1825 
Scott Talism. vi, I did the heathen Soldan injustice. 
1870 B. Harte Heathen Chinee 17 He went for that heatheo 
Chinee. 

2. Of things : Pertaining to such persons or races, 
or to their religion and customs. 

8z6 CJiarter of Ecgberht in Cod. Dipl. V. 83 Andlang die 
to oem heSenum birrjelsum. c 1000 jELFaic Horn. I. 98 On 
haeSenum dajum. a 1225 Leg. Kath. 53 pe temple . .of hise 
hea<5ene codes. 13. . Sir Bcties (A.) 547 Me ?he solde in to 
hebenlonde. a 1400-50 Alexander 5673 Out of haythen 
Spayn. 1485 Caxton Malory* s Arthur Pref. 2 In al places 
crysten and hethen. x66z Stillingfl. Orig. Sacr. 1. ii. § t 
Having already shewed a generall defect in the ancient 
Heathen Histories. 1708 Swift Remarks Wks. 1883 VI 11 . 
118 The same authority .. may abolish Christianity, and set 
up the Jewish, Mahometan, and heathen religion. 172a 
Wollaston Relig. Nat. ix. 208 Even the Heathen world 
helieved that the souls of men survived their bodies. 1879 
Farhar St. Paul(iSSs) 3 The victorious enemy of heathen 
philosophy and heathen worship had passed his hoyhood 
amid the heathen surroundings of a philosophic city. 

3. trans/. Religiously or otherwise on a level 
with heathens. 

1856 Emebsom Eng. Traits, Race Wks. (Bohn) II. 22 A 
country of extremes— dukes and chartists, Bishops of 
Durham and naked heathen colliers. 

B. sb. ^or adj. used subst.) 

1. One who holds a religious belief which is nei- 
ther Christian Jewish, nor Mohammedan ; a pagan. 
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I c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Mark vii. 26 SoSlice bat wif waes haeoen 
sirofenisces cynnes. 13 . . Coer de L . 6297 He . . slowgh ther 
many a hethene. 168a Evelyn Diary 24 Jan., The Russian 
Ambassador . . behav'd himselfe like a clowne. compared to 
this civil heathen. 1720 Watts Div. Songs vi, That I was 
born of Christian race, And not a Heathen or a Jew. 1727 
Swift Gulliver 111. i, I was sorry to find more mercy in an 
heathen than in a brother Christian. 1873 Edith Thompson 
Hist. Eng. iii. § 1 Though himself a heathen, he [iEthelbert] 
had agreed to allow his wife, as being a Christian, free exer- 
cise of her religion. 

b. The adj. plural, the heathen (cf. the faithful), 
is now collective ; in O.T. — the Gentiles, or people 
who did not worship Jehovah, the God of the Jews. 
c 1000 iELFaic Saints' Lives (E. E. T. S.) II. 322 pa hae- 
enan swa dydon. a 1131 OE. Chron. an. 1128 Betwenen 
a cristene and ba heoene. c 1200 Vices <$• Virtues (1888) 51 
And beuall bo haSene mid his leore mene3inges. c 1340 Cur- 
sor M. 21254 (Fairf.) J>en come be heiben wij> mikel wrange 

{>at cristen men to pine was prcst. 11J35 CovsaoALE Ps. 
xxviii[i]. 1 OGod.y rleithen are fallen in to thine heretage. 
— l Esdras ii. 7 Scatred abrode amonge the Heithen. 1671 
Milton Samson 1430 And spread his name Great among the 
Heathen round. 185* Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom's C. xxviii, 
It would certainly be a greater self-denial to receive heathen 
among us than to send missionaries to them. 

C. The sb. plural, heathens, is mostly individual. 
1630 Prynne Anti-Armin. 135 Heathens. . want the true 
knowledge of God. 1736 Wesley Wks. (1872) I. 25 My 
brother and I ..went toj> a y our first visit in America to the 
poor Heathens. 1845 K. Jebb in Encycl. Metrop. II. 692/1 
Among the speculations of the more enlightened heathens 
we find the love of mankind at large highly commended. 
1857 Mauaice Ep. St. John iii. 38 Showing you how both 
Heathens and Jews were taught. 

2. transf One that has no more religion, en- 
lightenment, or culture than a pagan. 

18 18 Scott Rob Roy xv, Puir frightened^ heathens that 
they are. 1870 Dickens E. Drood vui, My ideas of civility 
were formed among Heathens. 

3. Applied humorously to persons belonging to 
places bearing the name 'Heath', as Blackheath. 

1891 Pall Mall G. 16 Nov. 1 /2 Blackheath crossed over with 
a goal to love . . The Oxonians .. got two goals, while the 
Heathens were unable to score.' 1894 Westm. Gaz. 13 Jan. 
6/2 Blackheath v« London Scottish .. a victory for the 
Heathens. 

O. Comb., as heathen-minded adj. ; heathen-like 
adj. and adv. 

1565 Jewel Def. Apol. (161 1) 21 Thus prophanelic and 
Heathen-like he writeth. 1889 R. B. Anderson tr. Ryd* 
berg's Teut.Mythol. 104 Heathen-heroic songs. 1895 Dublin 
Rev. Oct. 318 A society of heathen-minded Humanists. 

Heathen, sb: l = Heath-stone : see Heath 5. 

+ Heathen-coal. Obs. (See quot. 1697.) 

£1697 Kennett Etytn. Angl. Lansdowne MS. 1033 If. 
174/2 At Amblecot in Staffordsh. . . the second measure is 
called Heath or tough>coal : and the 12th or lowe.t of all, 
is called Heathen-coal. 1711 Belleas in Phil. Trans. 
XXVII. 542 The Heathen-Coal. 1719 F. Hauksbee Phys. 
Mech. Exp. Suppl. 319 The Heathen-Coal. 

Heathendom (hrflendsm). [OE. hsetiendSm = 
MLG. heidenddm, OHG. heidentuom, Ger. heiden- 
tum, Du. heidendom, ON. heiUnddmr (Sw. he- 
dendom) ; f. Heathen + -dom. The old word ap- 
pears to have died out before 1400; in modern 
use app. formed anew after Christendom. Not in 
Johnson, Todd 1818, Webster 1828.] 

1. The belief and practice of the heathen ; = 
Heathenism i. 

c 1000 Laws ofEdw. Guth. § 1 (Schmid) Hi fcecwaedon 
ba^t hi aenne God lufian woldon, and_ aelcne ha:Sendoin 
xeorne aweorpan. c 1200 OaMiN 18855 J?i ss bessterrnesse iss 
haebenndom And dwillde inn hsefedd sinness. c 1200 Vices 
§ Virtues (1888 ) 31 Da unwraste ileaue of haeoen -dome. 
a xz2S Leg. Kath. 35 And dreien cristene men . . alle to 
heaSendom. tjoi J. Law Counc. Trade (1751) 233 Im- 
provement of human society, heyond what it could possihly 
attain to in Heathendom. 1850 Hawthorne Scarlet L. xx, 
The many precious souls he hath won from heathendom. 
1867 Freeman Norm. Conq. (1876) I. iv. 179 Whatever 
traces of heathendom may have cloven to Rolf himself. 

b. transf The condition of being unenlightened 
and untouched by Christian influences. 

1850 Kincsley C/wap Clothes # Nasty in Alt. Locke (1879) 
p. lxiii, He trims his paletots, and adorns his legs, with the 
flesh of men and the skins of women, with degradation, 
pestilence, heathendom, and despair. 

2. The domain or realm of the heathen ; heathen 
people collectively ; the heathen world. 

i860 Thench Serm. Westm. Abb. ix. 96 Thick darkness 
rested over the whole of heathendom. 1861 E. Gaskell 
Boyle Lect. 32 The mighty work of suhjugating all heathen- 
dom to the faith of the crucified Nazarene. 

Hea-theness. rare. [f. Heathen + -ess.] 
A female heathen, a heathen woman. 

1876 Contemp.Rev. XXVII. 962 The proud heatheness 
humbly submitted to baptism. 

Heathenesse (hrffene*). arch. Forms: 1 
h&5e(n)nes, -nys, 3 heetfenesse, hepinesse, 
3-5 hepen-, hethenesse, -os, -isse, -nes, etc., 
6 heathennesse, heath-, heythnesse, 6-7, 9 
heathenesse, -(n)ess. [OE. h&Sennes, -nys, f. 
hxfon Heathen + -ness. From an early date 
one of the two «*s was generally omitted, so that 
the word was sometimes treated as analogous to 
such words of French origin as noblesse, Lyonessc] 

1. The quality or condition of being heathen; 
the belief and practice of the heathen ; heathenism. 

22-2 
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HEATHENHEDE. 

egoo tr. BaecLCs Hist. in. xxii. [xxx.] (1890) 250 He to 
ha:oenisse [v. r. haeSennysse] waes gehwyrfed. c iaoS Lay. 
29388 And forsaken godes maesse, and luuien haeoenesse. 
1388 Wycuf 1 Chron. xxii. 2 AHe conuersis fro hethenesse 
to the lawe of IsraeL c 1430 Life St. /Cat A. (1884) 35 Aftur 
I had Ieyde be-syde me be errour of hethenesse. 1540 
Hyroe tr. fives' Instr. Chr. Worn. (1592) Bb v, When we 
couplcPaganisme and heathennesse, unto Christian itie : 
and tbe devill to God 1581 Marbeck Bk. Notes 627 Then 
shall tbe vnfruitfull, rough and woodye heathnesse .. bee 
tourned vnto tbe religion of Christes^ congregation % or 
Church. 1848 Lytton Harold 1. i, Merriments, savouring 
of heathenesse. 

2. Heathendom, the heathen world ; the lands 
outside Christendom, including, in Middle English, 
Mohammedan lands. 

cito$ Lay. 16631 pe wes in haeoenesse king of muchele 
mashte. 1397 R. Glouc (1724) 480 Saladin nom the holi 
croys, & to hethenesse it ber. a 1300 Cursor M. 2102 Asie 
. .es be best, for bar in cs Bath haly land and hethyennes. 
c 1380 Sir Ferumb. 2187 In al hebenis ys no Sarsyn 
wikkeder ban is he. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. ccxxxviii. 
263 His fame.. sprang so ferre that it come in to hethnes 
and barbarye. 1599 Hakluyt Voy. II. 161 Divers provinces 
of Christendome and of Heathenesse. 1838 Blackw. Mag. 
309 Tbe event was not such as could bear trumpeting in 
Heathenesse. 

+ Heaidienhede. Obs. [See Hede, -head.] 
Heathendom 2. 

*i3oo Cursor M. 7024 (Cott) Kinges four of haithen-hede. 
Ibid. 19864 (Gott.) pe mete bai ete in haiben-hede. 

t Hea*thenhood, -hode. Obs. 
= Heathendom i. 

c 1*75 Serving Christ 38 in O. E. Misc. 91 Al bes world is 
bi-heled myd hebeue-hode. 

t Heathenic, a. and sb. Obs. In 6 heathnick, 
7 hethnike. Var. of Ethnic assimilated to 
heathen. So f Heathnical a. — Ethnical. 

1554 Hooper in Strvpe Eccl. Mem. (1721) III. App.xxvii. 
78 The sword of the heathnicks and gentils. 1383 Stubbes 
A fiat. Abus. 1. (1879) 177 Beare baiting and other exercyses 
..These Hethnicail exercyses vpon the Sabaoth day. Ibid. 
185 More thea Hethnicail impieties. 163a Lithgow Trav. 
ix. 397 Whose presence to me after so long a sight of 
Hethnike strangers was exceeding comfortable. 

Heathenish (hr&enij), a. Also 6 heathnish, 
(etnyshe). [OE. h&denisc * OHG. heidanisc, 
-inisc (G. heidniscK), ON. heitSneskr (Sw. hednisk, 
Da. hedensk). In modern use proh. a new forma- 
tion : see -ish.] 

L Of or pertaining to the heathen. Now rare. 

£893 K. Alfred Oros. m. Hi. § i Him man worhte 
anfiteatra, bast mon mehte bone haeSeniscan plegan baerinne 
don. 1550 Bale Image Both Ch. B iij, AH her hethnyshe 
ceremonyes, supersticions, and sorceryes. 1597 Hooker 
Eccl. Pol. y. Ixxviii. § 2 The most eminent part both of 
Heathenish and Jewish seruice did consist in sacrifice. 1677 
Hale Prim. Ortg. Man. 11. v. 167 The various Denomina- 
tions of those Heathenish Deities. 1774 J. Bryant Mythol. 
IT. 475 The heathenish temples. 

f2. = Heathen a. t. [Cf. Jewish .] Obs. 

1535 Coyerdale i Kings Contents, Salomon displeaseth 
God with the loue of Heythenysh weraen. 1381 J. Bell 
H addon's Answ. Osor. 92 b, All nations and people, as well 
Heathenishe, as the Jewes also themselves, a 1652 J. Smith 
Sel. Disc, vi 207 The heathenish philosopher Plutarch. 
1718 Lady M. W. Montagu Let. to Ctess Bristol (1887) T. 
239 She was too good a christian to kill herself, as that 
heathenish Roman did. [1882-3 Schafp Encycl. Relig. 
Kncnvl. III. 1 94 1 A heathenish slave bought of a beathen.] 

3. trans/, and fig. a. Heathen-like; unchristian, 
uncivilized, barbarous ; unworthy of a Christian, 
b. colloq. Abominable, disgusting, offensive, 
* beastly \ ^Cf. Christian sb. 3.) 

1593 Nashe Harvey-Greene Tractates Wks. (Grosart) IT. 
206 O Heathenish and Pagan Hexamiters. 1604 Shaks. 
Oth. v. ii. 313 Most Heathenish, and most grosse. c 1700 
T. Browne in Four C. Eng. Lett. 147 Tobacca, though it 
be a heathenish weed. 1718 Freethinker No. 3 r 1, I may 
not appear a strange, heathenish Creature to the Ladies. 
1859 Miss Cary Country Life (1876) 218 It was heathenish 
in the mowers to laugh. 1866 Geo. Eliot F. Holt (1868) 39 
That's a heathenish, Brutus-like sort of thing. 188a Mrs. 
Pitman Mission L. Greece % Pat. 251 The heathenish noises 
1 now hear from a garden near by us. 

Hea-thenishly, adv. [t prec. + -ly 2.] i n a 

heathen, unchristian, pagan, or barbarous manner. 

1 561 Dais tr. But linger on Apoc. (1573) 84 A thousand 
yeares after the incarnation of Christ, the Byshops began 
to defile the Lordes supper . . too heathen ishly. 1580 Ord. 
of Prayer xaLiturg. Serv. Q. Eliz. (1847) 574 The Sabbath 
days and holy days . . spent full heathenishly, in taverning. 
tippling [etc.]. 1611 Beaum. & Fl. King $ no K.\. i, 'Tis 
heathenishly done of 'em in my conscience. 1749 Fielding 
Tom Jones vii. xv, He was heathenishly inclined to believe 
w, or to worship the goddess Nemesis. 1836 Chamb. Jnd. 
24 Dec. 383 The burial place of the royal family heathen- 
ishly styled tbe « Pantheon *. 

Hea-thenishness. [f. as prec, + -ness.] 
Heathenish quality or condition ; barbarity. 

*S7i Goldinc Calvin on Ps. x. 16 Horrible was the 
heathnishnesse, when the land that was given for an heri- 
tage to Gods people did foster ungodly and wicked in- 
nabiters. 1633 Prynne 2nd Pt. Histrio-M. iv. i. (R.), The 
obscenity .. heathenbhnesse, and prophanenesse of most 
play-bookes 1880 Miss Bird?^« I. i 3S Singing.. which 
sounds like the very essence of beathenishness. 

Heathenism (hrSeniz'm). [See -I85f.] 

1. The religious or moral system of heathens ; 

heathen practice or belief; paganism. 
1605 Bacon Adv. Leant 11. xiv. § 9 The heresy of the 

Anthroporaorphites . . and the opinion of Epicurus, answer- 
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ahle to the same in heathenism, who supposed the gods to 
be in human shape. 1645 Milton Tetrach. (1851) 152 If 
we be not lessc zealous in our Christianity, then Plato was 
in his heathenism. 1707 Curios, in I/usb. <$• Gard. Pref. 
6 A Relick of Heathenism, a 1719 Addison Chr. Relig. 
§ 5. 8 (Seager) He brought over multitudes both from heresy 
and heathenism. 1868 Freeman Norm. Conq, (1876) I. App. 
650 The whole, .country relapsed into heathenism. 

b. With a and A heathen belief or charac- 
teristic. 

1843 J. Martineau Chr. Life (1867) 202 Cast out as a dead 
heathenism, i860 Emerson Cond. Life, Worship Wks. 
(Bohn) II. 397 Witness the heathenisms in Christianity. 

2. trans/. Unchristian state of things; heathenish 
condition ; unchristian degradation or barbarism. 

1742 Fielding J. Andrews (L,), Ay, there is nothing but 
heathenism to be learned from plays. 1895 Miss Moxtresok 
Into Highways <$• Hedges in. ii. (ed. 4) 302 Fittiug orna- 
ments for the 1 heathenism ' of luxury. Mod. The practical 
heathenism of our great cities. 

t Heaiilieiiist. Obs. [f. Heathen + -ist.] 
One holding or supporting heathenism. 

1551 Abp. Browne Serm. in Hart. Misc. V. 567 These 
sorts will turn themselves into several Forms; with tbe 
Heathen a Heathenist; with Atheists, an Atheist; with the 
Jews, a Jew. 1570 Dez Math. Pref. 21 Could the Heathen- 
ists finde these vses, of these. .Mighty Corporall Creatures. 

Hea*thenize, v. [f. Heathen + -ize.] 

1. trans. To render heathen or heathenish. 

x68x H. More Exp. Dan. iii. 74 Endeavouring to 
Heathenize the People of God again. 18x7 Hare Guesses 
(1850) 84 Till very lately we sent out our colonists, not so 
much to christianize the Heathens, as to be heathenized by 
them. 

2. intr. To practise heathenism; to become 
heathen or heathenish. 

1769 [see belowl. 1850 S. R. Maitland Ertcvin (ed. 2) 174 
The Christians, instead of judaizing, began to heathenize. 
1861 Trench Sev. Ch. Asia 74 These.. do not judaize but 
heathenize, seeking to throw off every yoke. 

Hence Hea'thenized a. ; Hea'thenizin? 
vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

1769 W. Jones (of Nayland) Wks. <i8to> I. 203 By the 
proud Arian or the heathenizing moralist 1856 Mjss Wink- 
wdrth Tautens Life $ Serm. (1857) 75 To comhat the 
heathenizing philosophers of Christendom. 1857-8 Sears 
A than. viL 64 A heathenized Christianity. 1893 E. Bel- 
lasis Mem. Serjt. Bellasis 157 The result., must be the 
heathenizing of the rising generation. 

t Hea-fchenly, a. Obs. [f. Heathen + -ly i. 
Cf. OHG. heidanlih, MHG. heidenltch.'] Heathen- 
like, heathenish, heathen. 

14x5 Hoccleve To Sir % Oldcastlen Fro cristen folk to 
hethenly couyne. 1579 Lyly Enphnes (Arb.) 176 Which 
hath made me.. of an heathenly Pagan a heauenly Pro- 
testant. 1591 Horsey Trav. (Hakl. Soc.) 158 The manner . . 
of this manage was so streinge and heatheoly. 

Heaiftenly, adv. [f. as prec. + -ly 2 «] After 
the manner of the heathen ; barbarously. 

1382 Wycuf 2 Mace. xv. 2 Do thou not so feersly and 
heithenly. — Gal. ii. 14 If thou, sithen thou ert a Jew, 
lyuest hetbenli [1388 hethenlichl and not Tewly. 1579 J. 
Jones Preserv. Bodie Soule 1. xxxix. 87 Them that teach 
with the desperate and damnable Turkes,or that do beleeue 
as his lenesaries are instructed al too Heatbenly. 1776 W. 
C. Combe Diaboliad 6 note t Mercury . . is (Heathenly 
speaking) the presiding Genius of rogues, sharpers, &c 

Heathenness : see Heathenesse. 
t Hea-thenous, a. Obs. rare- 1 . Heathen. 
1613 PuacHAS Pilgrimage (1614) 715 That huge Heathen- 
ous Tract of the unknowne South Continent. 
Heathenry (hrSenri). [f. Heathen + -by.] 

1. Heathen belief, practice, or custom ; heathen 
character or qnality ; heathenism. 

1577-87 Holinshed Chron. II. 28/1 In conuerting the 
Hand from heathenrie to christian itie. 1583 Stubbes Attat. 
Abus. 1. (1879) M4 It is all one, as if they had said, bawdrie, 
hethenrie, paganrie. 1856 T. A. Trollope Girth. Cath. de 
Med. iii. 46 Aghast on his arrival in Rome at the utter 
heathenry around him. 1868 Contemp. Rev. Vlll. 166 
Some of our brilliant imitators of Greek poetry seem to 
pursue it mainly for its heathenry. 

2. Heathen people. (Cf. Iriskry.) 

a 1890 R. F. Burton in Lady Burton Life (1893I 1. 292 
My Goanese boys, being * Christians' . . will not feed with 
the heathenry. 

t Heaiiensllip. Obs. ox arch. [OE.hxden- 
scipe \ {. Heathen + -ship.] 

1. Heathenism, heathendom. 

a 1000 O. E. Chron. an. 634 For ban heSenscipe be hi 
drugon. c 1000 jElfric Horn. IT. 504 Martinus .. awende 
his moder of manfullum haeSenscipe. c 1205 Lay. 1 2 1 14 And 
summe heogodd wi5-soken and to haSenescipe token. Ibid. 
14862 Hengestes la3en .. and his haeoene-scipe pac he hider 
brohte. [183a Thorpe tr. C&dmon's Par. 229 And would 
not swerve from the Lord of hosts, .into heathenship] 

2. Gentilism ; nncirenmcision. rare literalism. 
*535 Cover oa le 1 Cor. vii. 18 Yf eny man be called beynge 

Circumcysed let him take no Heythenshippe vpon him. Yf 
eny man be called in the Heythenshippe let him not be cir- 
cumcysed. 

t Hea*th.eny, a. Obs. rare. [f. Heathen sb. 
+ -y.] Heathen, heathenish. 

1580 Sidney Ps. x. ix, Who hast the heath'ney folk 
destroy'd From out Thy land. 

Heather (he-foi). Forms: 4, 6 hathir, 5 
had(d)yr, 6 haddir, hedder, 6-7 hadder, 6-8 
hather, 8 nether, 8- heather. [Of uncertain 
origin : commonly viewed as related to heath \ but 
the form hcatlier appears first in 18th c, and the 
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earlier hadder seems on several grounds to dis- 
countenance such a derivation. The word ap- 
pears to have been originally confined to Scotland 
(with the contiguous part of the English Border) ; 
the northern Engl, equivalent, as in Yorkshire, etc., 
being ling, from Norse. The wordheath, on theother 
hand, seems to be native only in Southern and Mid- 
land counties, and never to have been applied to the 
Yorkshire or Scottish 1 moors ' ; it is only in com- 
paratively recent times that the southern English 
heath and the Sc. hadder \ hedder, have been asso- 
ciated, and the spelling heather thence introduced. 
On the analogy of adder, bladder, ladder, now in 
Sc. Uher, blether, lit her, and of Eng. /eat her, toge- 
ther, weather, we should expect heather to go back 
through hedder, hadder, to a type hadder oitixddre.') 

1. The Scotch name, now in general use, for the 
native species of the Linnsean genus Erica, called 
in the north of England, Ling ; especially E. (now 
Calluna) vulgaris, Common Heather, and E. 
cinerea, Fine-leaved Heath or Lesser Bell-heather. 

Some recent botanical writers have essayed to limit the 
originally local names lieath, ling, heather, to different 
species; but each of these names is, in its own locality, 
applied to all the species there found, and pre-eminently to 
that locally most abundant. On the Yorkshire and Scottish 
moors, the most abundant is E. vulgaris, which is therefore 
the ' Common Ling ' of the one, the * Common Heather ' of 
the other. ^ But in other localities, esp. in the south-west, 
E. cinerea is the prevalent species, and is there tbe * Com- 
mon Heath '. Scottish distinctions are Dog-heather, He- 
heather {E. vulgaris), Carlin k.. She-heather {E. cinerea). 

1335 Compotus Procuratoris de Norham (Durham Trea- 
sury MS.), In strauue et hathir emptispro cooperturadomns 
molendini. c 1470 Henry Wallace v. 300 In heich haddyr 
Wallace and thai can twyn. Ibid. xi. 898 Hadyr and hay 
bond apon nakys fast 1500-ao Dunbar Poems lxvi. 86 
Greit < abbais grayth I nill to gather, Bot aue kirk scant 
coverit with hadder. 1548 Hather [see Heath 2 b]. 157a 
Satir. Poems Reform, xxxii. 19 With Peittis, with Turuis, 
and mony turse of Hedder. 1578 Lyte Dodoens vl xvi. 678 
Heath, Hather, and Lyng is called in high and hase Al- 
maigne, Heyden. 1607 Nor den Surv. Dial. (N.), Heath is 
the generall or common name, whereof there is one kind, 
called hather, the other ling, tfiai Burton Anat. Mel. 111. 

11 vi. i. (r6si) 546 Those Indian Brachmanni. .lay upon the 
ground covered with skins, as the Redshanks do on Hadder. 
1633 Hart Diet Diseased L xxvii. 126 In the Northern e .. 
places of this Island.. They dry their malt with ling, or 
heath, called there hadder. 1674-91 Ray N. C. Words 13s 
Hadder, Heath or Ling. 17*5 Bradley Fam. Diet. s. v. 
Plague, They are to give them Hather or Hadder to eat 
£1730 Burt Lett. N. Scott, xiii. (1754) I. 297 The Surface 
of the Ground is all over Heath, or, as they call it, Heathet 
1866 Treas. Bot. 199/1 Calluna. The true 'Heather* of 
Scotland, called also Ling and Common Heath. 1873 Black 
Pr. Tkule 3 Set amid the hrowns and greens of the heather. 

b. phr. To set the heather on fire : to make a 
disturbance. To take to the heather*, to become 
an outlaw or bandit. 

1818 Scott Rob Royxxxv, It's partly that whilk has set 
the heather on fire. 1896 Westnt. Gas. 28 July 1/3 A 
womao.. informed against the murderer, who at once *took 
to the heather'. 

2. Applied with distinctive additions to other 
plants. 

Himalayan Heather, Andromeda fastigiala (Miller, 
1884); Monox Heather, the Crowbcrry; Silver or 
Sponge Heather, the moss Polytrichum commune. 
(Britten & Holl. Ptant-n.) 

3. attrib. and Comb. a. Of, pertaining to, con- 
sisting of, or made from heather, as heather-ale, 
-bed, -beer, -besom, -bloom, -blossom, -brae, -brake, 
-bush, -cow (Cow sb?), -honey, -knoll, -land, -roo/ 
-top, -tu/t, -wine. b. Of the colour or ap- 
pearance of heather : applied to fabrics, etc., 
of a mixed or speckled hue thought to resemble 
that of heather, as heather-mixture, -stockings, 
-suit, -tweed, -wool. C. heather-clad, -covered, 
-mixed, -sweet adjs. d. heather-cat, a cat living 
wild and roaming among the heather ; hence fig. 
applied to a person ; heather-grass*=/k?flM-graw, 
Triodia decumbens; heather-owl, the Short-eared 
Owl, Asio accipitrinus. 

i8ao Scott Monast. xxv, HalbertGlend inning, .expressed 
himself unwilling to take any liquor stronger than the 
*heather ale, which was at that time frequently used at 
meals. 1724 Ramsay Genii. Sheph. u. i, And skulk in 
hidings on the ^heather braes. 1855 Kings ley Heroes, 
Theseusx. 196 Beneath whose shade grew, .purple *heather- 
bushes. x886 Stevenson Kidnapped xvi. 153 He's here and 
awa ; here to-day and gone to morrow ; a fair * heather-cat. 
1895 Crock ett Men of Moss Hags xvi, That daft heather- 
cat of a cousin of mine. 1886 G. Allen Maimie's Sake ii. 

12 To climh the *heather-clad hill. 1818 Scott Br. Lamm. 
xxix, What good can the poor bird do.. except pine and die 
in the first *heather-cow or whin-bush she can crawl into ? 
1863 Kings ley Water Bab. (1879) «4<5 He. .smelt, .the wafts 
of *heather honey off the grouse moor. 1863 J. G. Baker 
N. Yorksh. 181 A considerable extent of the surface yet 
remains as *heatherland. 1885 Mabel Collins Prettiest 
Woman xxvi, He changed his '*heather-mixture ' for clothes 
more suitable to Piccadilly. 1819 RaES Cycl. s.v., ♦Heather- 
roofs are frequently met with in the district of CowaL 1876 
Mrs. Alexander Her Dearest Foe 1. 278 Tom entered, in 
a bright purple-tinted **beather suit'. 1824 Scott St. 
Ronan's ii, A head like a *heather-tap. , 

Heather-bell. a. A name given to Erica 
tctralix (or spec, to its blossom), and sometimes 
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also toii. cinerea. (In quot. 1725 app. = Heath- 
bell 2.) I 

1725 Ramsay Genii. Sheph. 11. iv, Blue heather-bells I 
Bloom'd bonny on moorland. 1785 Burns To W. Simpson 
56 Her moors red-brown wi* heather bells. 1808 Scott 
Mantt. t. Introd. 18 Away hath passed the heather-bell, 
That bloomed so rich on Needpath-fell. 

Hea*ther-bleat. Sc. [Perversion, after hea- 
ther, of the OE. name ha/er-blsele, goat-bleater, f. 
Ji&fer goat + blklan lo bleat : from Ihe noise which 
it makes in flight, associated in many languages j 
with the bleating of a goat (Newton, Diet. Birds 
885 ; Swainson, Pro v. Name Birds 192). So Gcr. 
himmelziege, Fr. chtvrc-volanle, Gaelic meannan- 
adhair air-kid, gabhair-adhair sky- or air-goat, 
etc.] The Snipe. 

[l iooo ^LFaic Gloss, in Wr.-Wulcker 116/41 Bicoca, 
haferblsete, uel pur. Ibid. 260/3. eio$o Ags. Gloss, ibid. 
361/17 Bngiuvt, fueferhlsete.) 1824 Mactaocart Gallovid. 
Encycl., Heather-bleet, the mire snipe. 1894 Crockett 
Raiders xxxvi, The snipe (which is called the heather* 
bleat). Ibid., Farther off a heatherbleat whinnied. 

Hea'ther-blea-ter. Sc. and north, dial Also 
-blut(t)er, -bluiter, -blooter ; corrupted earti* 
bleater, hammer-bleal -er. [as prec, with second 
element conformed to agent-nouns in -EB.] = prec. 

a 1617 BuaEL Pilgremer in Watson Collect. (1706) 11. 27 
(Jam.) The Hohie and the Hedderbluter. 1791 Statist. 
Acc.Scotl., Ayrsh. II. 72 (Jam.) A bird, which the people 
here call a h ether bl utter. i8ao Scott Mouast. iv, What 
saw she in the bog, then .. forby moor-cocks and heather- 
blutters ? 1893 Northumbld. Gloss., Heather-bleater . . It is 
also called mire-bleat er and gutter-snipe. 

Heathered he Said), a. [f. Heather + -ed 2 .] 
Covered with heather. 

1831 J. Wilson io Blackw. Mag. XXIX. 31a A treeless 
but high-heathered rock. 1849 Aytoun Lays, Island of 
Scots xi, Scotland's high and heathered hills. 1884 Q. 
Victoria More Leaves 133 A lovely drive with pink heathered 
hills to the right. 

Heathery pu")>eri), sb. [f. Heath + -ery : cf. 
pinery, /ertiery.') A collection of heaths j a place 
in which heaths are grown. 

1804 H. C. Andrews {title) The Heathery, or Monograph 
of the Geous Erica. 1849 Beck's Florist 10, 1 know from 
experieoce that Heaths will thrive as well in a greenhouse 
..as they would do in a heathery. 1850 Ibid. Feb. 33 A 
skilful disposition of the plants in the Heathery. 

Heathery (he-fori), a. Also 6 hadrie. [f. 
Heather + -y.J Covered with or abounding in 
heather ; of the nature or appearance of heather. 

1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. I. 340 In craig and cleuche, and 
monv hadrie hill. 1710 Earl Cromertib in Phil. Trans. 
XXVII. 206 The Surface is covered with a heathy, and (as 
they call it) a heathery Scurf. 1804 J. Gbahame Sabbath 
152 Flowers that strangers seem Amid the heathery wild. 
1810 Scott Lady 0/ L. i. ii, The antlered monarch of the 
waste Sprung from his heathery couch in haste. 

Hence Hea'therlness. 

186a Shirley Nugx Crit. L 67 The romance of the moor 
has been recently disturbed, and even the gor-cock has 
begun to lose the old racy heatheriness. 

Hea*th-hen. a. The female of ihe Heath- 
cock ; the Grey-hen. b. Applied in N. America 
to species of grouse. 

1591 Shuttleworth Acc. (Chetham Soc.)66 A lade of Alex- 
ander Bradshawes w<* broughte hethe henes iiij^. 1670 D. 
Denton Descr. New York (1845) 5 Wild Fowl there is great 
store of, as Turkies, Heath-Hens, Quails. 1788-46 Thom. 
son Spring 609 O'er the trackless waste The heath-hen 
flutters. 1893 Newton Diet. Birds, Heath-cock and Heath- 
hen, originally names by which.. the Black-cock and Grey- 
hen were called ; but on the North American continent., 
applied to one or more species of grouse. 

Hea-thless, a. rare. [f. Heath + -less.] De- 
void of heath. 

1804 J. Grahame Sabbath 247 There on the heathless moss 
outstretch 'd he broods. 

Heathnick, -ical : see Heathenic. 

Heath-pea (hf>pJ). Also8 -pease. Atuberous- 
rooted leguminous plant, Lathyrus macrorrhizus 
(Orobus tuberosus), called also Carmele. Also 
Heath-peaseling. 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Heath-pease, or Wood-pease, a | 
kind of wild Pease. 1 755 Johnson, Heath-peas, a species | 
of bitter Vetch. x8oo Garnett Tour Scotl. I. 337 The 
Orobus tubcrosns, or heath-peasling. 1 808 Med. Jrn /.XIX. 
77 Heath peasehng. .The roots, when boiled, are savoury 
and nutritious. 1863 Paioa Plant-n., Heath-pea. 

Hea-tli-poult. Also -polt,-powt. « Heath- 
bird; more spec, the female or young. 

1678 Ray mtlughb/s Omith., The Merlin . . They fly also ! 
Heath-pouts with it. 1687 Lond. Gaz. No. 2263/4 It is His 
Majesties Will and Pleasure, That no Person do . . presume 
to Hawk at ahy Heath-Poult, in any year before the 20th 
day of July. 1815 Sporting Mag. XVI. 422 [He] had the 
good fortune, .to get 16 shots at heath-poults, or black game. 
1884 Jeffehies Red Deer ii. 33 Heath-poults, the female of 
black game, fly like a great partridge. 1887 Pall Mall G. 
4 Oct. 5/1 The young heath-poults are at first extremely 
tender creatures. 

Heathwort (hrjjw0.1t). Lindley's name for 
a plant of the Nat. Ord. Ericacex. Also allrib. 

1847 in CftAic. 1866 Treas. Bot. 461/1 Shrubby plants be- 
longing to the heathwort order. 

Heathy (hf->i), a. Also s hethy. [f. Heath 
+ -Y.] Abounding in or covered with heath ; of, 
pertaining to, or of ihe nature of healh ; heather}'. 

a 1450 Fysshynge w. Angle (1883) 11 The tawncy colour | 
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for those waters that ben hethy or morysshe. 1545 Bsink- 
low Compt. iv. Bvj, Such heathy, woddy and moory 
ground, as is vnfrutefull for come or pasture. 1667 Phil. 
Trans. II. 525 It is Heathy, Ferny and Furzy. 1809 
Shelley Zastrozzivt. Pr. Wks. 1888 I. 18 The wild berries 
which grew amid the heathy shrubs. 1873 Black Pr. Thule 
iijAn illimitable prospect of heathy undulations. 

Heating (hrtirj), vbl. sb. [f. Heat v. + -ing^.] 
The action of the verh Heat ; imparting of heat, 
warming ; becoming hot ; techn. ' in the iron and 
steel industry, Getting the steel hot for rolling' 
{Labour Comm. Gloss. 1892). 

1398 Trevisa Bartk. De P. R. vii. xlix. (1495) 263 Bath- 
ynges and heetynges whyche dyssolue and departe and 
meTte the matere. 1545 Ascham Toxoph. (Arb.) 115 Well 
seasoned . . wyth hetynges and tillerynges. 159a Sh aks. Ven. 
<$- Ad. 742 Sickness, whose attaint Disorder breeds by heat- 
ing of the blood. 1665 R. Hooke Microgr. 37 A gradual 
heating and cooling does anneal or reduce the parts of Glass 
to a texture that is more loose. 1858 Greener Gunnery 
173 The loss of strength by heating or softening. 1884 
S. P. Thompson Dynamo- Electr. Mach. 105 There is 
another cause of heating in field-magnet cores. 

b. allrib. and Comb., as heating apparatus, ap- 
pliance, power ; slove; heating furnace (see quot.) ; 
heating pan, a pan in which substances are warmed 
in various manufacturing processes. 

x6n Cotgr., Chauffage,.. heating stuffe, or stuffe to heat 
with. 1811 A. T. Thomson Lotui. Disp. (1818) p. xxxviii, 
Chemical effects . . independent of its heating power, i860 
Tvndall Glac. 11. ii. 240 Beyond the red.. we have rays 

rsessing a high heating power. 1861 W. Fairbairn Mills 
270 Fetfd-water Heating Apparatus. 1881 Raymond 
Mining Gloss., Heating-furnace, the furnace in which 
hlooms or piles are heated before hammering or rolling. 

Hea ting, ppl. a. [f. Heat v. + -ikg 1.] That 
heats or maKes hot, in various senses. 

159X Percivall Sp. Diet., Caluroso, hot, heating. 1601 
Holland Pliny II. Table, Heating medicines. 173a 
Arbuthnot Rules of Diet 258 Truffles, .are heating. 181a 
L. Hunt in Examittcr 7 Dec. 771/1 To have .. his warmth 
in an argument traced to a heatiog diet. 

b. Healing surface, the total surface of a steam 
boiler, exposed on one side to the fire, on the other 
to water; the fire-surface : seequots. Heating-tube, 
a water tube in a boiler surrounded by flame. 

1854 Ronalds & Richardson Chem. Technol. (ed. 2) I. 
259 The grate is large in proportion to the consumption of 
fuel, as well as the heating surface. 1861 W. Fairbairn 
Mills I. 261 The efficient heating surface is obtained by 
deducting from the total heating surface one-half the area of 
vertical portions, and one-half the area of horizontal cylin- 
drical flues. 1894 Times 23 July 6/4 Boilers, which have 
an aggregate heating surface of 7,890 square feet, with 
a grate area of 189. 

Hence Heatingly adv., in a heating manner. 

1668 Wilkins Real Char. 303 Heatingly. llluminatingly. 

Heatless (hrties), a. rare. [f. Heat sb. + 
►less.] Destitute of heat. 

1506 Willobie Avisa (1880) 154 This Not-seene Nimph, 
this heatlesse fire. 1664 Drvoen Rival Ladies v. iii, 1 he 
heatless Beams of a departing Sun. 1680 J. Chambrrlaine 
Birth Christ 3 My Wife is likewise known, Through heat- 
less age, past hopes to have a Son. 1887 T. Hardy Wood- 
landers III. xii. 243 Bright but heatless sun. 

Heat-Spot. a. A red spot on the skin, a freckle, 
b. Physiol. A spot or point of the skin at which 
the sensation of heat can be produced. 

i8aa-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) IV. 479 The blushing 
halo by which they are surrounded, is popularly called a 
heat-spot. 1887 G. T. Ladd Physiol. Psychol, xiii. 315 
The sense of locality connected with the cold-spots is about 
twice as fine, .as that connected with the heat-spots. 

Heat-wave. a. A wave of radiant heat ; one 
of those vibrations of the ether that produce heating 
effects : see Heat sb. 2 b. b. A ' wave 1 or access 
of excessive heat in the atmosphere, esp. when re- 
garded as passing from one place to another. 

1878 J. Fiske in N. Amer. Rev. CXXVI. 35 The sum- 
total of motion is ever the same, hut its distribution into 
heat-waves, light-waves, nerve-waves, &c, varies. 1893 
R. S. Ball In the High Heavens {heading) The 1 Heat 
Wave* of 1892. Ibid. The culmination of what had been 
somewhat absurdly designated ' the great heat-wave ' . .The 
so-called heat-wave then seems to have travelled eastward. 

Heanme (h^m). Obs. or arch. [a. F. heaume 
(h<?m) OF. helme : see Helm sb.' 1 ] A massive 
helmet, reaching down to the shoulders, worn in 
the 12th and 13th centuries, sometimes over a 
smaller close-fitting one. 

157* Bossewell Armorie 11. 122 Whiche of heraltcs is 
proprely called blazon, heawme, and timbre. 1610 Guillim 
Heraldry vi. v. (1660) 304. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), 
Ileanlme or Heaume, a Term in Heraldry for an Helmet 
or Head-piece. 1834 Planche Brit. Costume 186 The great 
crested helmet or heaume was now [temp. Hen. V) only 
worn for the tournament. 1858 Morris Near Avalon Poems 
239 Their heaumes are on, whereby, half blind, They pass 
by many sights. 

He auto (hi 1 $to), before a vowel heaut-,comb. 
form of Gr. kavrov of oneself, used occas. instead of 
the more common Auto- : as in Heauta*ndrcms 
a. [Gr. avhp-, avi)p man] (see quot.). Heau-'to- 
mo-rphism [Gr. fiop^ form] = Automorphism. 
Heauto'phany [Gr. -<pavta, f. <f>a'tv€tv to show], 
self-manifestation. Hean topho'nics [Gr. <fxuvrj 
sound] =■ Autophony. 

"837 J. F. Palmer in y. Hunter's Wks. IV. 35 note, 
Three kinds of hermaphroditism. First, the cryptandrous 
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] . .Second, the *heautandrous, in which the male organs are 
, developed, but so disposed as to fecundate the ova of the 
same individual. 1870 Rollestoh Anim. Life 248 The act 
of self impregnation observable in these heautandrous 
hermaphrodites. x886 Sully Handbk. Psychol., *Heauto- 
morphism, in default of science, is ever the first resource of 
explanation; i. e. we judge of others by ourselves. 11834 
Coleridge Notes Eng. Divines (1853) I. 257 If there be 
one other subject graced hy the same total *heautophany, 
it is in the pouring forth of his [Jeremy Taylor's] profound 
common sense on the ways and weaknesses of men. 

Heave (hz"v), v. Pa. t. and pple. heaved 
(hfvd hove (h<?nv). Forms: 1 hebban, haeb- 
ban, 2-4 hebbe(n, 3-5 hefe(n, 3-6 heve(n, 6- 
heave ; also 3 heoven, (yd pres. sing. Ind. hef5, 
hefielS), 4 heeve, 5 he-fi^e, 5-6 Sc. and north. 
heive, 6 *SV. heif. Pa. t. and pple. : see below. 
[A Com. Teutonic strong vb. : OE. hebban (hefp\ 
hdf, ha/en [hsefen) = OFris. heva, hdf, heven (hevel), 
OS. hfbbian \h$ffian), ho/ (huof), haban ^MLG. 
heven, hov, ha/en, LG. he/en, heffen, hdf, Aa/en, 
MDu. heffen, hoef (hie/, huef), gehaven, geheven, 
Du. heffen, hie/, gelmven), OHG. heffen (hevil), 
huob, haban (hapan) (MHG. heben (heven, he/en), 
huop, huoben, gehaben, also hebte, gehebl, mod.G. 
heben, hob, gehoben), ON. he/ja, h6/ ha/enn (Sw. 
ha/va, ho/ hd/iven, and ha/de, ha/d, Da. hfeve, 
hsevde, hsevd), Goth. ha/ja?i, h6/ ha/ans'.—QTZzxh. 
*ha/jan, hd/ (pi. hdtun), hatano-, corresp. to L. 
captre, capio y to take. Originally belonging to the 
same ablaut-series as shake, shave, but suhseq. 
affected by many changes. The present stem hafj- 
had orig. a formative / ( = L. in cap-i-o) } which 
caused umlaut of the stem vowel, giving OE. 
ME. e, lengthened by position to e, ea. The 
WGer. gemination of /j, giving bb in OS. and OE., 
affecled all parts of the present stem, exc 2nd and 
3rd sing. pres. Ind. and sing. Imp., giving hebbe, 
kebbad, hebban, hebbende, beside he/est, h%fe}>, ht/e. 
In ME. the bb forms were retained (in the south) 
till 14th c., bnt were at length everywhere reduced 
by levelling to / (later v). The pa. t. hd/ came 
down as hove ; but in ME. this was largely dis- 
placed by a type hse/ hea/ h$f, h$ve, and another 
ha/ have, both of which survived till 1 5th c. The 
OE. pa. pple. ha/en was by the 12th c. abandoned 
for ho/en (later hoven, hove), with 0 from the pa. t.; 
there are also traces of heven (cf. OFris. and Du.). 
But, beside these strong inflexions, there appeared 
also in late OE. (as in some of the other fangs.) 
weak inflexions he/de, he/od; these gained ground 
in ME., and esp. in mod. Eng., in which heaved is 
now the general form, though hove remains in 
certain uses. The original sense, as evidenced hy 
various derivatives, as well as by L. capfre, was 
' take whence, through * take up came that of 
' lift, raise *, already developed in Com. Teut. 

The close correspondence to Latin is seen in comparing 
capio, capis, capit, capiunt with OTeut. *hafjd, hafis, 
hafip, Iiafjanb, OLG. hebbiu, hetis, hetiV, hebbiao', OE. 
hebbe, hefes{t), hefep, hfbbab*. Since heave is thus certainly 
cognate with capere, it must be originally quite distinct 
from have, if the latter is = L. habere. The two verbs 
however come close together in various forms in most of 
the langs., and their derivatives have probably influenced 
each other, so that it is difficult in some instances to know 
whether these belong to hafjan 1 heave ' or hatin ^ave'.] 
A. Inflexional Forms. 

1. Present tense stem (with consonant-exchange), 
o. Beowulf (Z.) 655 Ic hond and rond hebban niihte. 

a 1225 Aucr. R. 290 Uorte hebben up hire breo uingres. 
1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 17 pat an oper hit scholde hehbe vn 
nepe. Ibid. 455 Our [= your] herten hebbep vp. C1380 
Sir Femmb. 1248 Sche gan po hebbe and pynge. 

/3. c 1000 Ags. Ps. (Th.) lxxiii. 4 [lxxiv. 3] Hefe pu l>ine 
handa. c 1200 Ormin 11865 H c w il e hemm hefenn upp. 
a 1225 Ancr. R. 32 Hwon p« preost hef5 up Godes licome. 
^1230 Ilali Meid. 25 pat tu schuldest pin heorte heouen 
biderward. 13.. E. E. A Hit. P. A. 472 py self in heuen 
ouer hy? pou heue. 13.. Gaw. $ Gr. Knt. 1346 And 
heuen hit vp al hole, a 1400 Prymer U891) 65 Heteth up 
5oure handes. 

2. Past Tense, a. 1-5 h6f, 3- hove; (3 // hofen, 
hoven, huven), 4 hoif, hoef, 6 Sc. huif, huve. 
/3. 2-4 hef, 3 hsef, heaf, heof, 4 heef, 5 neve ; 
//. 3 heven, hefven, heoven, 4-5 hevyn. 7. 
4-5 haf, 4 have. 5. 1 hefde, 2-5 hevede, 4-6 
heved, (Sc. 4 hewid, -it, heywit, 5 heyffyt, 
6 huit), 6- heaved, e. 6 heft(e. 

a. c 1000 Ags. Ps. (Th.) cxxii[i] 1 To 5e ic mine eagan 
hof. a 1300 Cursor M. 11 114 pis ilk was Ion . ; pat after* 
ward hof [v.r. hoif] iesu crist. Ibid. 28240 Childir pat ic 
houe o funt. c 1400 Destr. Troy 5259 [He] hof vp his 
hond. 1786 tr. Beckforcts Vathete 93 The surface hove up 
into heaps. 187a Blackie Lays Highl. 16 His prayerful 
hands he hove. [See also senses 20-22.] 

p. C19O0 Trin. Coll. Horn. 35 He. .hef his honde. c 1205 
Lay. 1914 He.. him grimliche heaf [c 1275 heof]. Ibid. 
16509 Aldolf .. haef [c 127s hefde] haeh^e his sweord. Ibid. 
23195 Heo. .hefuen hine to kinge. c 1374 CnAUCEa Boeth. 1. 
pr. 1. 2 (Camb. MS.) She hef hyr heued heyere. 13. . Minor 
Poems fr. i'emon MS. liii. 262 pen Susan. .Heef hirhondus 
on hi?, c 1420 Chron. Vilod. 640 pey. .heyyn up pe ston. 

y. a 1300 Cursor M. 1 79 13 (Got t.) Quen i haf [v.rr. haue, 
heef] pat sacles. c 1340 Ibid. 10479 (Laud) She hafe {v.rr. 
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heef, lift] hir hondcs vp. c 1386 Chaucer Knt.'s T. 1570 
And Arcita anon his hand vp haf. c 1430 Pilgr. LyfMan. 
hode lit. I (1869) 138 She haf it hye to hire tunge. 

6. c 1000 Cleric Gen. xlviii. 14 He hefde ba his swibran 
hand ofer Ephraimes heafod. c xaoo Trin. Coll. Horn, ix 1 
He dtanc. .and barfore heuede sioeo up bat heucd. c 1375 
Sc. Leg. Saints, Knterine 350 pane hewid scho wpe bath 
hir handis. c 1470 Henry Wallace xi. 544 Pal- ■ Heyffyt wp 
thar handis. c 1489 Caxton Sonncs of Aymon xvii. 397 He 
..heved his handes. 

«. 15.. How marchande did his wyfe betray 42 in Hazl. 
E. P. P. I. 198 Tho . . He heft hyt in hys purs. 1590 
Spenser K Q. i. xi. 39 His raging hlade he heftc. 1596 
Ibid. iv. iii. 12 The other halfe. .Cambell fiercely reft, And 
backe at him it heft [rime cleft], 

3. Past Participle, a. 1 hafen, hsefen. 0. 2-4 
hofen, 2-9 hoven, 4-5 hovin, -yn, -un, 4 ihove, 
4- hove. 7. 3 heven. 5. 1 hefod, 2-5 heved, 
3 iheved, (efed),4 it.heywit, 5 hevyd,hewede, 
6 heyved ; 6- heaved, 7 heft. 

a. a 1000 Christ 651 He wses upp-hafen engla fasSmum. 
a xooo Andreas n 57 pa wass wop naden. 

p. c xaoo Trin. Coll. Horn. 167 Hie bis dai was houen in 
to heuene. a X300 Cursor M. 13062 (Gott.) Houen 
hovyn, hofen) sal he be in flom iordane. 1303 R. Brunnb 
HandL Synne 55 (Mati.) 3yf a man have hove a chylde. 
1381 Wyclif Gen. xxiv. 63 Whan he had houun vp the 
eyen. 1599 Brougkton y s Let. ii. 8 You are so houen and 
lifted vp. 1787 Winter Syst. Htisb. 162 To be hove out of 
the ground. 1853 Felton Font. Lett. i. (1865) 3 The ship 
was noven to. 

y. a 1300 E. E. Psalter xii. 3 (xiii. 2] When sal mi fa 
heveD over me be X 

6. c 888 K. Mlfked Boeth. xxxvL § 2 SiSSon bu ofer bone 
bistahefod. <:x200 Trin. Coll. Horn, xn Ure hclende be was 
bis dai heued on hegh. c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Magdalena 
926 And fand be magdelane . . He [high] heywit vpe with 
angel hand. 1382 Wyclif Gen. xiii. zo His eyen heued vp. 
B. Signification. 
I. Transitive senses. 

1. To lift, raise, bear up. (Often with up.) a. 
Formerly in general sense ; now only arch, or dial. 

97 x Blickl. Horn. 149 Hie hofan ba bare, c xooo ^lfric 
Horn. I. 516 paet hi Se healdon, and on hcora handum 
hehban. c xaoo Ormin 16705 All swa se Moysaes Hof upp 
be neddre i wesste. a 1350 Childh. Jesus X02 (Matz.) 
Josep . . of bat hest bat heo sat on Softeliche haf hire 
adoun. 138a Wvcuf Gen. xiii. 14 Heue vp thin eyen. 
c X386 Chaucer ProL 550 Ther nas no dore bat he ne wolde 
heue of harre. 1470-85 Malory Arthur xxi. iv, He 
swouned ofte tymes, and syr Lucan .. and syr Bedwere 
oftymes heue hym vp. X493 Festivall (W. tie W. 15 15) 6 b, 
Heve up thy heed, & he mery. 5S96 Spenser F. Q. vi. viii. 
10 His hand was heaved up on hight. X639 E. Spenser in 
Lismore P afters Ser. 11. (1888) IV. 75 Ho heaved vp his 
sticke with an intent, .to haue st rook en me. X67X Milton 
Samson 197 How could I once look up, or heave the head. 
170a Pope Dry ofte 45 Her tremhling hand she heaves To 
rend her hair. X712 J. James tr. Le Blond's Gardening 
174 Moles, .do a great deal of Mischief to the young Plants, 
in heaving the Earth. x8o* Bedooes Hygeia x. 63 It 
pitched him between two walls, so close that he could not 
heave an arm. 1855 Robinson Whitby Gloss. K To Heave 
the Hand, to bestow charity in mites, amounting to little 
more than, .the mere motion of the hand in the act. 

b. In modern use : To lift with exertion (some- 
thing heavy); to raise with effort or force ; to hoist. 

1715-10 Pope Iliad 11. 250 Murmuring they move, as 
when old Ocean roars, And heaves huge surges to the 
trembling shores. X793 Smeaton Edy stone L. § 98 Our 
boat, which the seamen were heaving into the sloop, filled 
with water. X863 A. C. Ramsay Phys. Geog. xv. (1878) 236 
For a space they have heen heaved nearly on end. 1865 
Kingsley Herew. xix, Who heaved up a long twybill, or 
double axe. 

C. absol. 

^593 Shaks. 3 Hen. VI, v. vii. 23 This shoulder was 
ordain'd so thicke, to heaue. X607 Topsell Four-/. Beasts 
(1658) 390 Of the Mole or Want.. When they heave, they do 
it more for meat than for breath. 

2. trans/, and Jig. To raise, a. In various figura- 
tive senses directly related to 1. 

a xooo Csedmoris Exod. 573 Hofon here breatas hlude 
stefne. c xooo Ags. Ps. (Th.) xxiv. [xxv.] 1 To 3e ic ha;hbe 
..min mod c X205 Lay. 11280 Scottes huuen up muchelne 
raem. 13.. E. E. A Hit. P. A. 314 Man to god wordez 
schulde neue. aigjs Lay Folks If/ass Bk.App. iv. 552 
Hef up jor hertcs in- to heuen. a X400-50 Alexatuier 3014 
Ser Dary . . Heuyd vp a huge ost. 1526 Pilgr. Per/. 
(W. de W. 1531) 290 It is so violent, that it heueth and 
lyfteth vp the spiryt to god. 1824 W. Irving T. Trav. II. 
12 The resolution, .heaved a load from off my heart X851 
W. Phillips Woman's Rights in Speeches (1863) 28 Strong 
political excitement.. heaves a whole nation Dn to a higher 
platform of intellect and morality. 

fb. To raise, exalt, lift up, elevate (in feeling, 
dignity, station, etc.) ; to extol. Obs. 

£825 Vesp. Psalter xcviiifi]. 9 Hehbao" up dryhten god 
urne. c 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 213 He hefieS his lichame, 
and heneS his soule. c X205 Lay. 23183 We scullen . . hehben 
hine to kinge. a 1225 Ancr. R. 156 Heo schal .. holden 
hire stille, & so hehben hire sulf buuen hire suluen. a X300 
K. Horn 1267 t>u me to knijt houe. a 1400-50 Alexander 
3290 Oure lord..heues him to welthis. 1450-X530 Myrr. 
ourLadye 290 Lorde thou art . . heyued aboue all thynges 
wythouten ende. 1581 Pettie Guazzo's Civ. Conv. 1. (1586) 
43 b, Ambition . . heaveth those that followe it to the high 
degree of digni tie and honour. X596 Bp. W. Barlow Three 
Semi. i. 1Z7 Rich men, who .. haue bene houen and lifted 
vp with their heapes of riches. X641 Milton Ch. Govt. 1. 
vi, For the prevention of growing schisme the Bishop was 
heav*d above the Presbyter. 

+ C. To set up, erect, institute. Obs. 

c X200 Ormin 16840 pej?. .hofenn burrh hemm sellfenn upp 
..Seltnessess, 
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t 3. spec. To lift (a child) from the font (.formerly 
the duty of a sponsor at baptism) ; to stand sponsor 
to; hence trans/, to baptize, christen. Obs. (Ger. 
ein kind axis der tau/e Aeben, med.L. levarc da 
sacro /onte.) 

c 1200 Ormin 10881 Whase shall i Crisstenndom Beon 
hofenn upp. X303 R. Brunke HandL Synne 9698 ?e bat 
chyldryn heue, 3e shul nat forjete ne leue, To teche hyt 
paternoster and crede. c X340 Cursor M. 168 (Fairf.) Of 
baptist seynt loan bat ihesus hoef in flume Iordan. X340 
Hampole Pr. Consc. 3126 When he was hoven at funtstane. 
1480 Caxton Chroti. Eng. cxii. 94 Edelwold . .prayd hym to 
heue a sone of his at fontstone. X535 Lyndesay Satyre 781 
Wee mon all thrie change our names. Hayif me, and 1 sail 
haptizc thee. X571 Satir. Poems Reform, xxviii. 39 Ham- 
miltoun he me huif..Aoe sorie Surname. 

fb. trans/. To present for confirmation. Obs. 

c 13x5 Shoreham 18 Hym selve no man hehhe schel To 
the bischoppyngc. .That hi ne hchbe hare oje child. 

f4. To lift and take away, carry off, remove, 
convey. Obs. 

a 1240 Lqfsongin Cott. Horn. 205 Summe tide ich habbe 
iheued of o3er monnes mid woh and mid unriht. m X387 
Trevisa Higden (Rolls) II. 153 Flemmynges . . were ihoue 
bennes and i-putte to Hauerforde. c 1440 York Myst. xxx. 
134 Heue me fro hyne. X580 Sidney Arcadia 11. xxviii. 31 
Poems 1873 II. 72 Thy words .. had almost heaued me 
Quite from my selfe. X603 Drayton Bar. Wars v. Iii, His 
onely Daughter, whom (through false Pretext) Stephen, 
Earl of Bulloyn, from the kingdom heaves. 1648 Milton 
Observ. Art. Peace (1851) 568 Since thir heaving out the 
Prelats to heave in themselves, they devise new ways [etc.]. 
1649 G. Daniel Trinarch., Hen. /^cclxxxvi. To arrogate 
all 111, They heave the Peerage; for that Pale throwne 
downe In breakes the Herd\to the vnfenced Crowne. 
f b. Thieves' Cant. To « lift to rob. Obs. 

1567 Harman Caveat 84 To heue a bough, to rohbe or 
rifle a boeweth. 1609 Dekker Lanihorne $ Candlc-lt. 
C iij b, If we heaue a booth we cly the Ierke. X673 R. Head 
Canting Acad. 39 Heave a booth, to rob an house. Ibid. 
78 They will not stick to heave a Booth ; that is roh a Booth 
at a Fair, a X700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew. 

c. Mining ^and GeoL To move away or displace 
(a vein or stratum) : said of another vein or stratum 
intersecting it. 

X728 Nicholls in Phil. Trans. XXXV. 403 The Load is 
frequently intercepted by the crossing of a Vein of Earth, 
or Stone . . one Part of the Load is moved a considerable 
Distance to one Side, .the Part of the Load which is moved, 
is, in their Terms, said to be heaved. 1758 Borlase Nat. 
Hist. Cornwall ix. 157 Guessing.. that the lode is heaved, 
or more properly speaking, started. 1815 W. Phillips Outl. 
Min. $ Geol. (.1818) 163 North and south veins, .always divide 
1 tin Dr copper veins, and generally alter their course ; or in the 
language of the miner, heave them out of their place. 1884 
J. Prestwich Geol. I. 318 The 'cross-courses', .are of later 
date than the veins which they frequently displace or heave. 

f 5. fig. To ' move ' ; to rouse the feelings of, agi- 
tate ; to urge, press. Obs. 

c 1400 Destr. Troy 8962 Hit heuet hym hogely of bat 
hard chaunce. X593 Drayton Essex Wks. 1753 II. 616 
The king to marry forward still I heave. 

6. To cause to swell up or bulge out ; to swell. 
X573 Tusser Hush. xlix. (1878) 108 Tom Piper hath houen 

and puffed vp cheekes, if cheese he so houen, make Cisse to 
seeke creekes. 1621 Ainsworth Annot. Pentat. Lev. vi. 21 
So fried that it may be hoven as with hubbies. X730-46 
1 Thomson A ntumn 923 Glittering finny swarms, That heave 
I our friths, and crowd upon our shores. 1808 Trans. Soc. 
Arts XXVI. p. vii, Cattle hoven or swollen by this dis. 
order, a x8»5 Forby Voc. E. Anglia s.v. Hoven, Cattle 
are hoven hy eating too much green clover in a moist state 
. .Turnips are hoven by rank and rapid growth in a strong 
wet soil. 

7. To cause to rise in repeated efforts. 

X612 J. Taylor (Water P.^ Wks. (1872) Introd. 12 The 
surges up and down did heave us. 1719 Voung Revenge 1. 
i, O what a doubtful torment heaves my heart ! 1810 
Scott Lady of L. 11. xxxiii, The death-pangs of long- 
I cherished hope . . Convulsive heaved its chequered shroud. 
183a De la Beche Geol. Man. (ed. 2) in The water was 
observed, .to be heaved up and agitated. 1836 J. Gilbert 
Chr. Atonem. iii. (1852) 83 When pity is heaving his bosom 
with emotion. 185X Eliz. Wetherell Old Helmet xi. 201 
The swelling tide of thought and emotion which heaved the 
whole assembly. 

8. To utter (a groan, sigh, or sob ; rarely, words) 
with effort, or with a deep breath which causes the 

1 chest to heave ; to * fetch \ 

xooo Shaks. A. Y. L. 11. i. 36 The wretched annimall 
heau'd forth such groanes. X605 — Lear iy. iii. 27 Once 
or twice she heaved the name of father Pantingly forth. 
c 1718 Prior Answ. to Cloe 6 Heave thou no sigh, nor shed 
a tear. 1820 W. Irving Sketch Bk. I. 343 He heaved a 
deep sigh. 1824 Miss Ferrier Inker, hii, ( Miss Pratt ! ' 
heaved the Earl. 

intr. for pass. X82X Clare Vill. Minstr. I. 166 Thy sigh 
soon heaves, thy tears soon start. 

9. To throw, cast, fling, toss, hurl (esp. some- 
thing heavy, that is lifted and thrown with effort;. 
Now only Naut. and colloq. 

a 1592 Greene Orpharion Wks. (Grosart) XII. 68 The 
Pirats had heaued me ouer boord. 1596 Spehser F. Q. iv. 
iii. 12 The other halfe [of the spear].. Out of his headpeece 
Cambell fiercely reft, And with such furie backe at him it 
heft. X627 Capt. Smith Seaman's Gram. ix. 44 He that 
doth heaue this lead, .doth sing fadome by the marke. 1663 
Gerbier Counsel 57 There is . . so much Stone heaved 
thereon. X7Z5 De Foe Voy. round World (1840) xi6 
They hove over their grappling in five fathom water. 1727- 
5x Chambers Cycl., Heave, at sea, signifies to throw away, 
or fling, any thing, over-board. 1744 M. Bishop Life $ 
Adv. xxvi. 248 The Captain . . by heaving the Lead found 
us to be but three Fathom Water. 1828 Craven Dial., 
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Heave, to pour corn from the scuttle before the wind 
instead of cleansing it hy the fan. X833 Marryat/*. Simple 
xiv, The body, .was hove overboard 1833 M. Scott Tom 
Cringle xiv. (1859) 329 With a swing he hove the leathern 
noose at the skipper and whipped it over his head. X863 
Kingsley Water Bab. i. (x88g) 4 Tom was just hiding behind 
a wall, to heave half a brick at his horse's legs. 

10. Naut. To haul up or raise by means of a 
rope; and, more generally, to haul, pull, draw 
with a rope or cable ; to haul a cable ; to weigh 
(anchor) ; to unfurl (a flag or sail ; also, lo heave 
out) ; to cause (a ship) to move in some direction, 
as by hauling at a rope (e.g. at the anchor-cable 
when she is aground, or at the sail-ropes so as to 
set the sails to the wind). 

1626 Capt. Smith Accid. Yng. Seamen 27 Heaue out your 
top-sayles, hawle your sheates. X633 T. James Voy. 95 We 
heau'd home our Anker. 1698 Capt. Smith's Seamati's 
Gram. 1. xvi. 77 To heave out the Flag, is to wrap it about 
the Staff. X697 Dryden ^Encid v. (1886) xoo With iron 
poles they heave her off the shores. 17x1 W. Sutherland 
Shipbuild. Assist. 161 To Heave, to hale or pull hy turning 
round the Capstan. X748 Anson's Voy. 11. i. 1x2 The capstan 
was so weakly manned, that it was nearly four hours 
before we hove the cahle right up and down. X779 Forrest 
Voy. N. Guinea 365 On the 23d, got a hauser . . and hove 
the vessel off the ground. X867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk., 
Heaving astern, causing a ship to recede or go backwards, 
hy heaving on a cable or other rope fastened to some fixed 
point behind her. This more immediately applies to draw- 
ing a vessel off a shoal. X893 W. T. Wawn S. Sea Islanders 
5 The anchor was hove up for good. 

absol. 1840 Marryat Poor Jack xxvii, We hove up [i.e. 
the anchor] and made sail. 1856 Kane Arct. Expl. II. 
xvi. 176 Poor fellows not yet accustomed to heave together. 
X867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk., Heave and rally, an en- 
couraging order to the men at the capstan to heave with 
spirit, with a rush, and thereby force the anchor out of the 
ground. Ibid., Heaving in, shortening in the cable. 
II. Intransitive senses. 

f 11. To remove, shift to another place. Obs* 

c X305 Lay. 27490 pa haef bat fiht of ban stud en ber heo acr 
fuhten. 

1 12. To be moved or agitated in mind ; to feel 
vexation. Obs. 

c 1400 Destr. Troy X2815 Hir hade leuer haue lost all hir 
lond bole . . Thus heuet pat hyod to hir hede lord. Ibid 
13426 Pirrus he i vet in hcrt for his hegh chaunse, And myche 
dut hym for deth of his derf graunser. 

13. To rise, mount, come up, spring up. Now 
Obs. exc. in spec, uses : see following senses. 

ci3*5 Body % Soul 252 in Maps Poems (Camd.) 345/1 
The hed haf up and the swire. c X385 Chaucer L. C. IV. 
1 1 96 Dido, And vp-on course ris .. Hire }Dnge knyghtis 
houyn al a-boute. c i\zo Pallad. on Husb. x. 75 Out of 
molde er colde eek must hit heuen. X638 Suckling Goblins 
iv. (1646) 38 Pox on that noise, he's earth't, Prethee let's 
watch him and see Whether hee'le heave agen. X715 Pope 
Odyss. xxm. 194 The huge trunc rose, and heaY'd into the 
sky. x8o8 I. Barlow Columb. 11. 238 And temples heave, 
magnificently great. X853 Kane Gnunell Exp. xxxii. (1856) 
279 This ice seems to heave up slowly against the sky. 

b. Heave and set : to rise and fall, as a floating 
object upon the waves. 

X509 Hawes Past. Pleas, xxi. i, Quadrant it was, and 
did heve and sette At every storme whan the wind was 
great, a x66x Holy day Juvenal 232 Sometimes the one 
end . . sometimes the other . . is mounted-up by the waves ; 
and this is called the heaving and setting of a ship. 1727-51 
Chambers Cycl. s.v„ When a ship, being at anchor, rises 
and falls by the force of the waves, she is also said to heave 
and set. X867 in Smyth Sailor's Word-bk. 

14. To rise above the general surface, or expand 
beyond the ordinary size ; to swell up, bulge out. 

X629 Gaule Holy Madn. 94 Marke how he heaves, as 
though hee almost scorn'd to tread. X655 H. Vaughan 
Silex Scint. 1. Rules $ Lessons (1858) 73 True hearts spread 
and heave Unto their God. 1697 Dryden Virg. Past. x. 
109 Alders, in the Spring, their Boles extend ; And heave so 
fiercely, that their Bark they rend. 17XX Adoison Sped. 
No. 127 f 2 Their Petticoats, which began to heave and swell 
before you left us, are now hlown up into a most eDormous 
Concave. X750 Gray Elegy iv, That yew-tree's shade, Where 
heaves the turf in many a mould'ring heap. 1850 jml. R. 
Agric. Soc. XI. 1. 152 It [cheese] is too strong-tasted, and 
inclined to heave, or get hollow and full of eyes. 

15. To rise with alternate falling, as waves, or an 
object floating on them, the breast in deep breath- 
ing, etc. Also fig. 

x6i8 J. Taylor (Water P.) Navy Land Skips Wks. (1872) 
8 Ships do wallow and heave, and sit upon the sea. 1713 
Addison Cato in. ii, My hlood runs cold, my heart forgets 
to heave. 1746 Wesley Princ. Mctk. 46 His Breast heaving 
at the same Time, as in the Pangs of Death. 1837-35 
Willis Confessional 3 When heaved the long and sullen 
sea. X850 Tennyson In Mem. xi, Dead calm in that noble 
breast Which heaves hut with the heaving deep. X856 
Stanley Sinai % Pal. ii. (1858} 124 They actually heave 
and labour with the fiery convulsions that glow beneath 
their surface. X884 Expositor Mar. 207 The dangerous 
forces in a community which heaved with discontent. 

16. To draw in the breath with effort ; to pant, 
gasp. 

1678 Dryden & Lee CEdipus iv. i, While we fantastic 
dreamers heave and puff. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg. 111. 
756 He heaves for Breath ; which, from his Lungs supply'd, 
And fetch'd from far, distends his lah'ring side. 181 1 
W. R. Spencer Poems 21 And horse and horseman heave 
for breath. % 

17. To make an effort to vomit, to retch ; fig. to 
feel loathing. Also trans., lo heave the gorge. 

x6ox [see Heaving vbl. sb.\. 1604 Shaks. Oth. 11. i. 236 
Her delicate tendernebse wil find it selfe abus'd, begin to 
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heaue the gorge, disrellish and ahhorre the Moore. 1755 1 
Johnson. Heave . . 4, to keck ; to feel a tendency to vomit. 1 
1868 Atkinson Cleveland Gloss., Heave and throw, to retch 
and end by vomiting. 1894 M rs. Lynn Linton One too Many 
1. 120 It makes me heave to hear you. 

f 18. To make an effort to lift or move some- 
thing; to push or press with force; to put forth 
effort, endeavour, labour, strive. Heave, at : to aim 
at, strive after. Obs. 

4:1374 Chaucer Troylns 11. 1240 ("1289) But ber-on was to 
heuen and to done, c 1380 Sir Ferjtmd. 1248 As sche wolde 
be dore to-breke, sche gan bo hebhe and pynge. C1422 
Hoccleve Jereslans' Wife 912 The wynd ful sore in the 
sail bleew & haf. 1535 Covbroale Matt, xxiii. 4 But they 
them selues wil not heaue at them with one of their fyngers. 
1674 N. Fairfax Bulk <$• Selv. 121 It asks some time to 
heave or pend in, before it actually starts. 174a Young 
Nt. Th. vii. 399 Souls immortal must for ever heave At 
something great. 

f b. Heave at (fig.) : to meditate or threaten an 
attack upon ; to take up a position of hostility to ; 
to oppose; to aim at with hostile intent Obs. 
(Frequent in 17th c.) 

1546 Bale Set. Wks. (Parker Soc.) 165 John Frith is a 
great mote in their eyes, for so turning over their purgatory, 
and heaving at their most monstrous masS or mammetrous 
mazan, which siguifieth bread or feeding. 1592 Nashe 
P. Penilesse (ed. 2) 15 a, He was spite blasted, heaued at, 
and ill spoken of. 1655 Fuller Ch. Hist. 111. L § 22 His 
adversaries heaved at him, to cast him out of bis Bishoprick. 
1674 P. Walsh Quest, cone. Oath Alleg. Pref., Then they 
shrewdly heav'd at me again. 

19. To pull or haul {at a rope, etc.) ; to push (at 
the capstan so as to nrge it round and haul in the 
cahle) ; to move the ship in some direction hy such 
means ; of the ship, to move or turn in some direc- 
tion. 

1626 Capt. Smith Accid. Vug. Seamen 27 Break ground 
or way Anchor, beaue a head. 1727-51 Chambers Cycl. 
s.v., To heave at the capstan signifies to turn it about. 
1749 Naval Chron. III. 88 Did you observe her heave up 
in the wind? X794 Rigging $ Seamanship II. 338 The 
chaser heaves about as soon as the vessel he is in pursuit of 
is on his beam. 1853 Kane Grintull Exp. (1856) 513 Heav- 
ing ahead between an iceberg and a heavy field of ice. 1867 
Smyth Sailors Word-bk., Heave about, to go upon the 
other tack suddenly. Ibid., Heaving ahead x is the act of 
advancing or drawing a ship forwards by heaving on a cable 
or rope made fast to some fixed point before her. 

trans/. 1857 Hughes Tom Brown It. vi, Make the most 
of it ; heave ahead, and pitch into me right and left. 1881 
RossETTi Ball. <$■ Sonn. (1882) 293 Then one great puff of 
wings, and the swarm heaves Away with all its din. 
III. Phrases. 

20. From senses 10 and 19: To heave a-peak : 
see quots. and A-peak. To heave (the ship) in 
stays : to bring her head to the wind in tacking ; 
also intr, of the ship. To heave short : 1 to heave 
in on the cable until the vessel is nearly over her 
anchor ' (Smyth). To heave taut : to heave at the 
capstan until the cable is taut. 

1726 Shelvocke Voy. round World 19 Which done, I hove 
apeak on my anchor. 17*7-5* Chambers Cycl. s.v. Peek, 
The ship being about to weigh, comes over her anchor, so 
that the cable hangs perpendicularly between the hause and 
the anchor ; the bringing of a ship into which position they 
call heaving a-peek. 1769 Falconer Diet. Marine (1776), 
H eaving-short. Ibid., Heaving -taught. 1795 Nelson 13 
Mar. in Nicolas Disp. II. 14 At one PM the Frigate hove in 
stays and got the Ca Ira round . . As soon as our after-guns 
ceased to bear, the Ship was hove in stays. 1832 Marrvat 
N. Forster xi, The frigate [was) unmoored, and hove ' short 
stay a-peak \ 1839 — Phant, Ship xviii, They bad laid an 
anchor out astern, and hove taut. 1893 W. T. Wawn S. Sea 
Islanders 88 Towards sundown, the chain was hove short. 

b. Heave doivn : to turn (a ship) over on one 
side by means of purchases attached to the masts, 
for cleaning, repairing, etc. ; to careen. (Also 
intr. of the ship.) The part thus raised ahove the 
water is said to be hove out. 

1745 P. Thomas Jrnl. Anson's Voy. 271 They could not., 
use it as a Help for heaving down by. 1748 Anson's Voy. 
1. v. 55 The Commodore .. ordered the Tryal to be hove 
down. Ibid. 11. Hi. 140 There are two coves . . where ships 
may conveniently heave down. Ibid. 111. vii. 367 They . . 
hove out the first course of the Centurion's starboard side, and 
had the satisfaction to find, that her bottom appeared sound 
and good. 1769 Falconer Diet. Marine Uu ij, To heave 
down or careen a ship. 1798 Nelson 7 Sept. in Nicolas Disp. 
III. 116 The place where large ships heave down. 1836 
E. Howard R. Reefer liv, The ship had been hove down. 

C. Heave to : to bring the ship lo a standstill by 
setting the sails so as to counteract each other ; to 
make her lie to. (a) trans, with the ship as obj. 
(b) intr. or absol. 

a. 1775 Dalrvmple in Phil. Trans. LXVIII. 397 Hove 
the ship to. 1833 M. Scott Tom Cringle xv. (1859) 357 
• Shorten sail . .and heave the ship to said the Captain. 1884 
Laov Brassev in Gd. Words Mar. 163/1 We remained hove- 
to all the next day. 

fig. 1887 STEVENsnw Misadv. J. Nicholson iv, [He] was 
at last hove-to, all standing, in a hospital. 

b. 1781 Blacoen in Phil. Trans. LXXI.337 Soon after- 
wards wc hove-to in order to sound. 1835 Sir J. Ross 
Narr. and Voy. vi. 79 This obliged us to heave to. i860 
Maurv Phys. Geog. Sea xix. § 807 Took in fore and mizen 
top-sails; hove tounder close-reefed main topsail and spencer. 

transf. 183a Marrvat ^V. Forster iii, We must 1 heave- 
to * in our narrative awhile. 

21. intr. (from sense 1 3.) Heave m sight : to 
rise into view, become visible, come in sight, as an 
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object at sea when approaching or approached ; 
hence (colloq.) transf. in general sense. 

1778 J. Sullivan in Sparks Corr. Amer. Rev. (1853) 1 1. 205 
Those ships were out of sight yesterday morning, but I hear 
they afterwards hove in sight again. 1816 * Quiz ' Grand 
Master l 24 The Table-mountain heaves in sight. 1830 
Galt Laivrie T. in. ix. (1849) 115 A most tremendous he- 
bear hove in sight. 1874 Green SJwrt Hist. v. § x. 223 The 
great Spanish ships heave in sight, and a furious struggle 
begins. 1878 Bosw. Smith Cartilage 103 They hove in 
sight of the enemy., to the west of the promontory of 
Ecnomus. 

Heave (hfv), sb. [f. prec. vb.] 

1. An act of heaving, in various senses ; a lift ; 
an effort to lift or move something, a push, shove, 
pressure ; a swelling or rising up ; rhythmical rising 
(and falling), as of waves, the breast, etc. ; the utter- 
ance of a sigh, etc. with a deep breath ; an effort to 
vomit ; a throw, cast. Heave of the sea : the force 
exerted by the swell of the sea in quickening, 
retarding, or altering a vessel's course. 

a 1571 Jewel On Thess. iv. 6 When his heaves renew, the 
heat increaseth, his heart panteth. 1602 Shaks. Ham. iv. 
i. 1 There's matters in these sighes. These profound heaues 
You must translate. 1612-15 Bp. Hall Contempt.. O. T. xx. 
viii, Judah was at a sore heave. 1640 tr. Verdere s Rom. of 
Romants III. 188 The Gyant. .gave him such twitches, and 
terrible heaves, that he had . . like to have overthrown him. 
1663 Butler Hud. 1. 1.411 After many strains and heaves, He 
got up to his Saddle Eaves. 1684 T. Burnet Th. Earth 1. 186 
Only to have given it an heave at one end, and set it a little 
to rights again, a 1734 North L ives 1 1. 59 Divers heaves were 
made at the Duke of Lauderdale. 1755 Johnson, Heave.. 3. 
Effort to vomit. 1833 C. Sturt 2 Exped. S. Australia II. 
164 [A channel] so narrow that we passed over it between 
the heaves of the lead. 1834 M. Scott Cruise Midge (1863) 
18 The vessel rolled about on the heave of the sea. 1877 
Spurgeon Serm. XXIII. 140 It took them a long pull and 
a great heave to haul tbe uncomely lump of marble into its 
place. 1893 Stevenson Catriona 396 There went through 
me so great a heave of surprise tbat I was all shook with it. 

f b. Heave and shove : Jig. great exertion or 
effort. Obs. 

1600 Holland Livy iv. xxv. 155 They obtained at length 
with much heaue and shoue, that there should be militarie 
Tribunes chosen. 1612 Dravton Polyolbion iv. 56 Mongst 
Forrests, Hills, and Floods, was ne're such heaue and shoue 
Since Albion weelded Armes against the sonne of loue. 

2. Mining and Geol. A horizontal displacement 
or dislocation of a vein or stratum, at a 4 fault \ 

i8ox Chron. in Ann. Reg. 436 The heave of the copper lode 
is about eighteen or twenty inches to the right, in the lan- 
guage of the Cornish miner. 1874 T. H. Collins Metal 
Mining 30 These heaves . . are sometimes of great extent, | 
occasionally as much as 70 fathoms. 188a Geikih Text Bk. 
Geol. (1885) 514 Sections to show the variation of horizontal 
displacement or Heave of Faults. 1890 Goldfields Victoria \ 
12 The reefs here have taken a north-west * heave 1 . 

3. //. A disease of horses, in which the breathing 
is laborious ; broken wind. 

1828 Webster, Heaves. 1837-40 HALiauaxoN Clockm, 
(1862) 86, I blow like a horse that's got the heaves. 1855 — 
Nat. <$• Hum. Nat. II. 122 It gave bim the heaves, .it made 
his flanks heave like a blacksmith's bellows. 

4. concr. A raised place ; a swelling, an undula- 
tion, nonce-use. 

1882 G. Macoonalo Warlock d Glenwarlock (Cent.), 
Crossing a certain heave of grass. 

Heaved (hivd), ppl a. [wk. pa. pple. of Heave 
v. : see also Hove.] Lifted, swollen, etc. 

1578 Banister Hist. Man 1. 35 Lyke a round heaued, or 
swelled thing. 159s Greene Maidens Dreame 49 With 
heaved hands she poureth forth these plaints. 1670 Dryoen 
2nd Pt. Conq. Granada in. ii, With heaved-up hands. 1676 
— Aurengz. rv. i, Heard you that sigh? from my heaved ! 
heart it past. 1816 L. Hunt Rimini 1. 47 With heaved-out 
tapestry the windows glow. 1871 R. Ellis Catullus lxiv. 368 j 
Dankly that high-heav'd grave shall gory Polyxena crimson. 

Heave ho, int. and sb. Formerly also heave 
and how (hoe, etc.") ; heave-low (-law, -logh). 
[app. the imperative of Heave v., (?) with Ho 
int. Cf. also Hey ho.] A cry of sailors in heaving 
the anchor up, etc. ; also used as the burden of 
a song, t With heave and how [ho), fig*, with force, 
with might and main {obs.). Hence Heave-ho v. 
intr., to cry ' heave ho ! * 

13.. Coerde L. 2522 They row-de hard, and sungge ther 
too : * With heuelow and rumbeloo '. 1494 Faryan vii. 420. 
a 1500 Ortus Vocab., Celenma est clamor nauticus, vet 
cantus vcl heuylaw romylawe {ed. 1518 ut heue and howe, 
rombylow). a 1529 Skflton Bcnvge of Courte 252 Heue 
and now rombelow, row the bote, Norman, rowe I 1358 
Phaer /Eneid vi. Riij, Heaue and hoaw for ioy they sing. 
1591 Harington Orl. Fur. xxxvu. Ixxxix, Though they 
seeme in punishing but slow, Yet pay they home at last, with 
heaue and how. 1600 Nashe Summer's Last Will 243 
Here enter. .3. maids, singing this song, daunsing : Trip and 
goe, heaue and hoe, Vp and downe, to and fro. 16x1 Cotgr. 
s. v. Cor, A cor d cry, . .by might and maine, with heaue 
and hoe ; eagerly, vehemently, seriously. 1803 Dibdin Songs 
1 1. 254 To the windlass let us go, With yo heave ho ! 1840 
R. H. Dana Bef. Mast xxv. 81 They were heavchoing, 
stopping and unstopping, pawling, catting, and fishing, for 
three hours, 1885 C. F. Holder Marvels Auim. Life 175 
■ Yells, . .snatches of song, and heave-hoys rent the air. 

Heaveless (hrvles), a. [f. Heave sb. or v. + 
-less.] Free from heavings ; that does not heave. 

1784 Jkrningham Matilda in Evans Old Ball. II. xlii. 252 
Ves, Yes 1 his little life is fled, His heaveless breast is cold. 
1853 Tail's Mag. XX. 532 The tents that round and far like 
a heaveless ocean lay. 



HEAVEN. 

Heaven (he Vn), sb. Forms : 1 heben, hefen, 
-on, heofon, -un, -en, hiofon, -un, heafeu; 
heofene, -one ; 2 heofone, hefene, 2-3 heofene, 
heouene, houene, 3 heauene, heofne, heoflhe, 
heffene, heuone, 3-5 heuene, 4 hefen, heyuen, 
heiuen, -in; 4-5 hevyn, hewyn(e, -in(e, 4-6 
heven, heuin , 5 heuon, -un , 6 heavin, 6- heaven. 
[OE. heben, hefen, -on, heofon, -un, sir. masc. = OS. 
hetian, MLG. heven (Schiller- Ltib.), LG. Mbcn, 
hewen, hivwen ; in late OE. also heofone weak fem. 
(app. after eorbe, in heofonan and eordan). The 
OE. form in eo was caused by w-umlaut before the 
ending -un, -on. Southern ME. had usually hevene, 
even in nom., perh. from heofone fem. ; the more 
northern form in J3~i4thc. was heven, i.e. heven, 
whence c 1525 heaven with (e), now shortened as 
in bread. Ulterior etymology unknown : not con- 
nected with hafjan to Heave, the e being radical. 

The LG. *hebana~, *hetiuna~, was app. an entirely different 
word from Goth. himins t ON. himinn (: — *himina-), and 
OHG. himil{:—*himila~) t whence Ger. himmel, Du. hemel\ 
at least no connexion between them can, in the present 
state of our knowledge, he assumed. The alleged ON. 
hifinn, sometimes cited as a connecting form^ has no 
existence (see Bugge Archiv II. 314). The existence of 
himil beside heban in OS. was possibly due to High German 
missionaries. The mod. Da., Sw., and Norw. himmel are 
also from German.] 

1. The expanse in which the sun, moon, and stars, 
are seen, which has the appearance of a vast vault 
or canopy overarching the earth, on the ' face 7 or 
surface of which the clouds seem to lie or float ; 
the sky, the firmament. Since 17 the. chiefly poetical 
in the sing., the plural being the ordinary form in 
prose : see c. 

Beowulf (Z.) 1371 Swa of hefene hadre scineo 7 rod ores 
candel. a 1000 Boeih. Metr. xxi. 77 Hiofones leohtes 
hlutre beorhto. ciooo ^Elfiuc Gen. i. 8 And God het pa 
faestnisse heofenan. a 1x23 O. E. Chron. an. xio6 Waeron 
jesewen twejen monan on baere heofonan. £1275 Lav. 
27455 Ase heauene [c 1105 heouene] wolde falle. a 1300 
Cursor M. 22694 Al that es vnder beuin [v.r. heiuin]. 
c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Petrus 89 pane lyftythe his Ene to 
hewin. 1387-8 T. Usk Test. Love in. iv. (Skeat) 1, 94 The 
heuens iye, which I clepe y* sonne. a 1400-50 Alexander 
84 Any bathill vnder heuen. 1508 Dunbar Gold. Targe 
89 A gounn Rich to behald..OflT ewiry hew under the 
hevin. 1535 Cover dale Feci. iii. 1 All that is vnder the 
heauen. 1585 T. Washington tr. Nicholay's Voy. 1. vi. 4 
The ordinauncc.made such a great noyse and thunderyng 
that it seemed the heaven would have fallen. 1656 Stanley 
Hist. Philot. v. (1701) 187/2 Stars and Constellations; some 
fixed for the ornament of Heaven, a 1700 Drvoen Ovid's 
Met. 1. Wks. 1808 XII. 63 Heaven's high canopy, that 
covers all, 1796-7 Coleridge Poems (1862) 35 Still burns 
wide Heaven with his distended blaze, i860 Tvnoall Glac. 
1. xv. 101 A serene heaven stretched overhead. 

b. Things of great height are said by hyperbole 
to reach to heaven ; opposite points of the sky are 
said to be a whole heaven apart. Also fig, 

c 1000 ^Elfric Dtut. i. 28 Micle burga and ob heofun 
fseste. c 1 175 Lamb. Horn. 93 Swa hehne bet his Rof astije 
up to heofena. 1382 Wyclif Dcut. i. 28 Greet citees, and 
in to heuene wallid [1611 walled vp to heauen], 1576 
Fleming Panopl. Epist. 147 Advauncing you with praises 
above hilles and mountaines, yea to the very heaven. # 1731 
Pope Ep. Burlingtoti 59 That, .helps th' ambitious Hill the 
heav'ns to scale. 1864 Tennyson Sea Dreams 100 Trees, 
As high as heaven. 1885 J. L. Davies Soc, Quest. 372 
There must always remain a whole heaven of difference 
between the position of those who know nothing of nature., 
and that of those who recognise light and guidance . . as 
coming to men from the living God. 

c. The plural heavens was formerly used, esp. 
in Biblical language (transl. Heh. pi. OTOE 
sha?nayim) in the same sense as the sing. ; it is 
now the ordinary prose form for the visible sky. 
Hence maps of the heavens, planisphere of the 
heavens, globe of the heavens, etc. 

c 825 Vesp. Psalter viii. 4 [3] Ic jesie heofenas wercfingra 
Sinra. 1382 Wyclif Ps. xviii[i]. 1 Heuenes tellen out the 
glorie of God._ 1535 Coveroale Zech. viii. 12 The grounde 
shal geue hir increase, and the heauens sbal geue their dew. 
1590 Shaks. Com. Err. 1. i. 67 What obscured light the 
heauens did grant. 1625 N. Carpenter Geog. Del. 1. iv. 
(1G35) 77 The Heauens. .are carryed in 24 houres from East 
to West. 1812 WoooHouse Astron. i. 1 If, on a clear night, 
we observe the Heavens, they will appear to undergo a con- 
tinual change. 1891 Law Times XC. 441 h The Spectator 
. .seemed to think the heavens must fall because the Press 
questioned the capacity of a judge. 

2. By extension (in accordance with Biblical use) 
the region of the atmosphere in which the clouds 
float, the winds blow, and Ihe birds fly ; as in the 
more or less poetical expressions, the clottds, winds, 
breath, fowls of heaven. 

Rain or dew of heaven, so called as falling (or supposed to 
fall) from the clouds. 

c 1000 jElfric Gen. xxvil 28 Sylle be God of heofenes deawe. 
1382 Wvclif Job xxxv. 11 The bestis of the erthe. .the foulis 
of heuene. — Dan. vii. 2 Loo ! foure wynd is of heuen fou^ten 
in the mydil see. 1563 W. Fulke Meteors (1640) 49 b, The 
water that commeth from Heaven, in raine. 1596 Shaks. 
Merch. V. iv. i. 78 The Mountaine Pines fretted with the 
gusts of heauen. 1733 Pope Ess. Man 1 11. 38 The birds of 
heav'n shall vindicate their grain. 1864 Tennyson Aylmer's 
Field 429 Tears, and the careless rain of heaven, mixt Upon 
their faces. 1870 — Windo7v*A6 Be merry in heaven, O larks, 
and far away, Mod, Exposed to every wind of heaven. 
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b. In reference to the atmospheric conditions of I 
a country, the clear or cloudy sky, etc., = climate. ] 

1581 Pettie Gnazzo's Civ.Conv. I. (1586) 26 Everie., 
Countrie, hy the nature of the place, the climate of the 
Heaven, and the influence of the starres halh certaine 
vertues. 1396 Dalrvmple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. I. 44 The 
clemencie of the hevin, and gentlenes of the weihir. 1697 
Drvden Virg. Past. x. 04 Not tho' beneath the Thracian 
Clime we freeze; Or Italy's indulgent Heav'n forego. 
1847 Tennyson Princ. Prol. 12 Flowers of all heavens .. 
Grew side by side. 

3. The ' realm ' or region of space beyond the 
clouds or the visible sky, of which the latter is 
popularly or poetically viewed as the * floor*. 
Esp. in the collocation heaven and earthy as 
constituting the universe. 

c 1000 i^LFflic Gen. i. 1 On anginne gesceop God heofenan 
and eorban. <ri«SO Gen. <$■ Ex. 40 In firme bigining, of 
oojt Was heuene and eroe samen wro3t. 138a Wvclip Mark 
xiii. 31 Heuene and erthe schal passe, forsothe^ my word is 
schufen not passe. 1596 Shaks. Merck, V. v. i. 58 Looke 
how the floore of heauen Is thick e inlayed with pattens of 
bright gold 1823 F. Clissold Ascent Alt. Blanc 93 A circle 
of thin haze.. marked dimly the limits between heaven and 
earth. 1842 Tennvson St, Agnes* Eve iii, All heaven 
bursts her starry floors. 1862 Trollops Orley F. xix. (1866) 
149 Papa, .would move heaven and earth for her if he could. 
1887 New Antigone xix. (1888) II. 97 Nothing in heaven or 
earth would have stayed her hand now. 

b. The plural is sometimes used for the realms 
or regions of space in which the heavenly bodies 
move. 

1678 Cudworth Ir.tell. Syst. (1837) I. 683 Lifted up far 
above the starry heavens. 17*6 tr. Gregorys Astron. I. 95 
The Planets and Comets move in the Heavens very freely. 
1838 Niciiol (title) Views of the Architecture of the Heavens. 
i860 Ruskin Mod. Paint, vn. iv. V. 153 The Heavens, for 
the great vault or void, with all its planets, and stars, and 
ceaseless march of orbs innumerable. 

f c. transf. A model showing the motions of the 
heavenly bodies ; an orrery, a planetarium. Obs. 

1600 Nashe Summers Last Will Wks. 1885 VI. 88 Euery 
man cannot, with Archimedes, make a heauen of brassc. 
1605 Verstega n Dec, IntelL ii. (1628) 53 The heauen of 
siluer which . . was sent vnto Soliman the great Turke 
wherein all the planets had their seuerall courses. 

4. In the language of earlier cosmography : 
Each of the ' spheres ' or spherical shells, lying 
above or outside of each other, into which astro- 
nomers and cosmographers formerly divided the 
realms of space around the earth. These generally 
corresponded to the spaces supposed, according to 
the Ptolemaic system, to be comprised within the 
successive orbits of the seven planets (including the 
sun and moon ), the fixed stars, and other spheres. 
Their number varied according to computation from 
seven to eleven. 

1340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 7367 Sere hevens God ordaynd 
for sere thyng . . bese hevens er oboven us heghe . . Ane es 
bat we be stemed heven callc . . Ane other es bat clerkes 
calles cristallyne [etc]. 1398 Trevisa Bart A. De P. R. 
viil ii. (1495) 2g6 Heuens ben seuen namyd in this manere 
Aereum Olxmpium Igneuin Firmamcntum Aqueum, Im- 
perii m, Celum. c 1400 tr. Secret a Secret. , Gov. Lordsh. 
(E. E. T. S.) 95 per ar nyne heuens, oon in erthe, be ober 
amonge hem scluyn, ilk oon amonge ober ; be firste & be 
souerayne of be speres, is be spere couerant, and banne 
with-ynne bat be spere of be sterrys ; after bat be spere of 
Satume, and so to be spere of be mone, vnder whom ys be 
spere of be elemenz, bat er fyre, Eyre, water, and erthe. pe 
Erthe banne ys yn be myddyl stede of be ober elementz. 
*559 Cunningham Cosmogr. Glasse 210 Whatsoever is 
conteined within the circuit of the heaven of the Mone. 1594 
Blundevil Exerc. in. 1. iii. (ed. 7) 280 What doth the 
celestiall part containe ? The eleven Heavens and Spheares. 
Ibid. 281 In ascending orderly upwards . . The first is the 
Spheare of the Moone . . The fourth, the Spheare of the 
Sunne. .The seventh, the Spheare of Satume. The eighth, 
the Spheare of the fixed stars, commonly called the firma- 
ment. The ninth is called the second movable or Christal 
heaven. The tenth is called the first movable. And the 
eleventh is called the Imperiall heaven, where God and his 
Angels are said to dwell. 1783 Hoole Orl. Fur. x 111. (Brewer), 
Sometimes she deemed that Mars had from above Left his 
fifth heaven, the powers of men to prove. 1832 Tennyson 
Mariana in the S. 92 Deepening thro' the silent spheres 
Heaven over Heaven rose the night. 

fig' *5°9 Shaks. Hen. V, Prol. 2 O For a Muse of Fire, 
that would ascend The brightest Heauen of Inuention. 

5. The celestial abode of immortal beings ; the 
habitation of God and his angels, and of beatified 
spirits, usually placed in the realms beyond the sky; 
the state of the blessed hereafter. Opposed to hell. 

c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. vi. 9 Fader ure bu be eart on 
heofene. c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 45 Gri<5 on eoroe and grio on 
hefene. Ibid. 79 Engles in houene. c 1200 Ormin 3263 
To hrukenn heffness blisse. ciao5 Lav. 21442 t>u woldest 
to haauene. #1300 Cursor M. 24783 (Cott.) He suar be 
be king of heuen. c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Petrus 16 To be 
I gyffpe keys of hewyne. c 1470 Henrv Wallace xi. 1236 
Scotland he fred, and brocht it off thrfllage, And now in 
hewin he has his heretage. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems Ixxxi. 
100 Sufficience dwelHs nocht bot in heavin. 1544 Suppi. 
to Hen. VIII, 21 Teache the people to gett heuen with 
fastynge. 1581 Pettie Guazso'x Civ. Cottv. in. (1586) 157 h, 
Marriages (as they saie) are made in heaven, and are 
guided by destinie. i6aa Bacon Hen. VII, Wks. 1825 III. 
275 Stirring both heaven and hell to do him mischief. 1667 
Milton P. L.\. 263 Better to reign in Hell, then serve in 
Heav'n. 1803-6 Wordsw. Intim. Immort. v. 9 Heaven lies 
about us in our infancy. 1855 Browning An Epistle 141 
Heaven opened to a soul while yet on earth, Earth forced on 
a soul's use while seeing heaven. 1858 Sears A than. III. ix. 
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326 Heaven is not the firmament overhead, but the condition 
of the redeemed after death, of which the blue serene gives 
us the appropriate symbol. 1879 Chr. Rossetti Seek &■ F. 
22 Heaven is the presence of God : the presence of God, 
then, is heaven. 

b. Also in plural. [In its origin a literalism of 
transl. * L. cttli, Gr. ovpavoi, Heb. D*Of> shdmayi/n ; 
cf. 1 c] 

C950 Lindisf. Gosp. Matt. vi. 9 Fader urer $u ar3 in 
heofnum vel in heofnas 1 Vulg. in caelis]. c 1000 Ags. Gosp. 
Matt, xviii. 18 Swa hwylce swa %<n fce-bindao* ofer eorban 
ba beob ^ebundene on heofonum. c 1380 Wvclif Wks. (1880) 
42 Heins and kyngis of be kyngdom of heuenys. 1548 
Udall, etc. tr. Erasm. Par. Acts x6a, Hc.sitteth and 
reigneth in high heauens aboue. 1596 Dalrvmple tr. Leslie's 
Hist. Scot. x. 386 Leiuing the course of this lyfe tha pas to 
the heuints. 161 1 BraLE Heb. iv. 14 Wee haue a great high 
Priest, that is passed into the heauens. 

c. By the Jews (at least in later times) seven 
heavens were recognized ; the highest, called also 
1 heaven of heavens/ being the abode of God and 
the most exalted angels. Tbence also the seven 
heavens of Mohammed. 

This division was prohably of Babylonian origin, and 
founded on astronomical theories (cf. 4). 

riooo ^Elfric Dent. x. 14 Heofon and heofuna heofun. 
^1375 Sc. Leg. Saints. Paulus 948 Paule . . thocht bat he 
was rewyst ewine . . to pe thred hewyne, & syne in paradi.s. 
1382 Wvclip Ps. cxixi. Icx v.] 16 The heuene of heuene [c 1430 
MS. S. heuenys] to the Lord ; the erthe forsothe he ?af to 
the sones of men. 138a — 2 Cor. xii. 2, I woot a man 
in Crist .. rauyschid til to the thridde heuene. 1560 
Bible (Genev.) Ps. cxlviii. a Praise ye him heauens of 
heauens, and waters, that be aboue the heauens, 161 1 Bible 
1 Kings viii. 27 The heauen and heauen of heauens cannot 
conteine Thee. 1688 Paiofl Ode Exod. iii. 106 The Heaven 
of Heavens, the high abode, Where Moses places his 
mysterious God. 1734 Sale Koran (1764) II. 178 And we 
have created over you seven heavens. 1841 Lane Arab. 
Nts. 1 . 20 According to the common opinion of the Arabs 
there are seven Heavens, one above another. 1858 W. 
Muir Mahomet II. 219 From Jerusalem he seemed to mount 
upwards, and ascend from one Heaven to another. 

d. The seat of the celestial deities of heathen 
mythology. 

138* Wvclip Jer. vii. 18 Thei make sweete cakis to the 
quen of heuene. 1588 Shaks. Tit. A. iv. iii. 40 With loue 
in heauen, or some where else, a 1700 Drvden Ovid's 
Met. 1. Wks. 1808 XII. 69 Against beleaguered heaven the 
Giants move. 1791 Cowper Iliad xi. 60 Aurora, now on 
the Olympian height Proclaiming, stood new day to all in 
heaven. 1841 Elphinstone Hist. Ind. I. iv. 169 The 
heaven of Siva is in the midst of the eternal snows and 
glaciers of Keilas, one of the highest and deepest groups of 
the stupendous summits of Himalaya. 

e. transf. and Jig. 

1810 Montgomery W. Indies in. 23 In the clear heaven of 
her delightful eye, An angel-guard of loves and graces lie. 

6. The power or majesty of heaven ; He who 
dwells above; Providence, God. (With capital H.) 

c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Luke xv. 21 Faeder, ic syn^ude on 
heofon, and heforan <$e. 1388 Wvclip Dan. iv. 23 [26] Aftir 
that thou knowist that the power is of heuene. 1593 Drav- 
ton Essex Wks. 1753 1 1. 602 Envy . . Affecting the Supremacy 
of Heaven. 1640 tr. Verdere r s Rom. Romants i. 3 The heaven 
takes care of your quiet. 1667 Milton P. L. 1. 212 The will 
And high permission of all-ruling Heaven. 169a Drvden St. 
Euremont's Ess. 347 Sometimes Heaven ordains, and Nature 
makes an opposition. 1711 Addison Sped. No. 164^ P 5 
Heaven only knows how dear he was to me whilst he Jiv'd. 
1816 Scott Bt. Dwarf \\\, 4 For Heaven's sake, no said his 
companion. 1819 Shellf.v Cenci v. iv. 57 Sweet Heaven, 
forgive weak thoughts I 1885 Edna Lvall In Golden Days 
III. xiv. 299 How in heaven's name did you manage it all ? 

b. Also in plural. The powers above ; the 
gods ; God. 

1579 G. Harvey Lelter-bk. (Camden) 62, I hope in the 
heavens my chin will on day be so favorable and bountifull 
unto me. ^1592 Marlowe Massacre Paris I. iii. The 
Heavens forbid your highness such mishap ! 161 1 Bible 
Dan. iv. 26 After that thou shalt haue knowen that the 
heauens doe rule. 1640 tr. Verdere^s Rom. Romants L 174 
The heavens . . made me yesterday seek to save you. 17. . 
Siege of Aubigny 118 Whatever power the Heavens have 
favoured me with. 1859 Tennvson Geraint <$• Enid 8g3 She 
was ever praying the sweet heavens To save her dear lord 
whole from any wound. 

c. In asseverations: By (\ through, before, fore) 
heaven, {heavens). Cf. By prep. 2. 

The sense in c and d is somewhat indefinite^ probably 
including the place and its Divine Lord or inhabitants : cf. 
Matt. v. 34, xxiii. 22. 

[c xooo Ags. Gosp. Matt, xxiii. 22 Sebe swerae* on heofonan 
[Lind. on neofne, Rushw. he heofune, Vulg. in coelo], f he 
swery5 on godes brymsetle, and on bam be ofer baet sitt.] 
c 1400 Destr. Troy 8313, I may not hate hym, by heuyn, 
pat me in hert tes. 1610 B. Jonson Alch. 1. Wks. (Rtldg.) 
240/2 Not I, hy heaven. Ibid. 241/2 Fore heaven, I scarce 
can think you are my friend. 1716 Addison tr. Ovid Wks. 
1753 I. 176 By heav'n the story's true. 1752 Mrs. Lennox 
Fern. Quix. vm. iii. II. 187 4 By Heavens !' cried Glanville 
..'there's do hearing this*. 1859 Tennvson Merlin <y 
Vivien 341 By Heaven that hears, I tell you the clean 
truth. 1887 A. C. GuNTEa Mr. Barnes of N. V. xviii. 
(1888) 135 He commenced to strut and hector about . . and 
cry, By Heavens. 

d. In exclamations expressing surprise, horror, 
etc. (Also in //.). Often with qualifications, as 
good, gracious, great. Also heaven and earth I 

1588 in Nichols Progr. Q. Eliz. (1823) II. 559 O Heavens 1 
O Earth 1 O never-dying Fame ! 1610 Shaks. Temp. 1. ii. 
59 O the heuens, What fowle play had we. 1709 Steele 
Tatler No. 23 f 7 Heavens ! Is it possible you can live 
without Remorse? 17s* Mrs. Lennox Fern. Quix. viu. iii. 
I II. 187 Good Heavens I cried Mr. Glanville . . quite out of 
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patience, 1 shall go distracted I Ibid. ix. i. 209 Oh, heavens ! 
..this must. .be a very notable adventure, ax'j'jj Dodo 
Fanny Melmoutk (1799) 96 4 Heaven and earth ! * exclaimed 
Miss Melmouth, ' what will become of me ? ' 1801 Amelia 
Opie Father $ Dau. (1809) 102 Gracious Heaven ! who are 
you? 18x9 Mrs. Marcet Conv. Nat. Phil. ii. (1851) 36 
Heavens, Emily, what an idea ! 1887 Frith Autobiog. II. 
iv. 75 Great heaven ! What a place to stop at 1 

7. fig. a. A place like or compared to heaven ; 
a place of supreme bliss. 

1377 Langl. P. PI. B. x. 300 For if heuene be on this 
erthe .. It is in cloistere or in scole. 1546 J. Hevwood Prov. 
(1867) 33 They that be in hell, wene there is none other 
heveo. 1590 Shaks. Mids. N. 11. i. 243, I follow thee, and 
make a heauen of hell. 1660 Sp. in Ho. Comm. 14 Nov. in 
Cohbett Pari. Hist. (1808) IV. 145 England, that was 
formerly the heaven, would be now the hell for women. 
1667 Milton P. L. 1. 254 The mind is its own place, and in 
it self Can make a Heav'n of Hell, a Hell of Heav'n. 1725 
Pope Odyss. vi. 22 A heav'n of charms divine Nausicaa lay. 
1810 Scott Lady of L. 11. viii, Ere Douglasses, to ruin driven, 
Were exiled from their native heaven. 1831 Caslvle Nibc* 
lungen-Lied in Misc. Ess. (1872) III. 142 Here for eleven 
days, .there is a true heaven-on-earth. 

b. A state of bliss or supreme felicity. 

c 1374 Chaucer Troylus 11, 777 (826) It an heuene was 
hire voys to here. 1546 J. Hevwood Prov. (1867) 70 
Husbandes are in heauen whose wiues scold not. 1596 
Spenser Hymn to Love 244 What heauens of ioy, then 
to himselfe he faynes. 1604 Middleton & Dekker is t Pt. 
Honest Wh. 1. 1, (Dalbiac) O what a heaven is love 1 

0 what a hell 1 1625 Bacon Ess., Truth (Arb.) 501 
Certainly, it is Heauen vpon Earth, to haue a Mans Minde 
Moue in Charitie, Rest in Prouidence, and Turne vpon the 
Poles of Truth. 1678 Butler Hud. in. i. 935 And like an 
Anchorite, gives over This World for th' Heaven of a 
Lover? 179a S. Rogers Pleas. Mem. 1. 59 The clock.. 
That faithful monitor, 'twas heaven to hear, When soft it 
spoke a promised pleasure oear. 

C. In same senses : Heaven of heavens, seventh 
heaven, third heaven, {fig. from 5 c.) 

1824 Scott St. Ronan's xxvL. He looked upon himself as 
approaching to the seventh heaven. 1883 Rita After 
Long Grief xxii, Lady Ramsey was in the seventh heaven 
of delight. 1885 J. H. McCarthv Camiola I. vii. 156 The 
heaven of heavens into which he presumed, an earthly 
guest, was the West End of London. 

1 8. transf [from 7]. A quintessence. Obs. 

1460-70 Bk. Quintessence 2 Philosophoris clepen be purest 
substaunce of manye corruptible bingis elementid, quinta 
essentia, bat is to seie, mannys heuene. Ibid. 13 How bat 
je may wib oure heuene drawe out euery 5 essencia from 
alle pingis aforeseid. 

9. transf [from 1]. A canopy; the covering 
over a stage. [F.«>/, Ger. himmel.] In the 19th c. 
quots. directly fig. from sense I. 

i486 Surtees Misc. (1888) 54 In the entrc.shalbe craftely 
conceyvid a place in maner of a heven.. under the heven 
shalbe a world desolaite. 1611 Cotgr., Volerie,..& place 
ouer a stage which we call the Heauen. 1612 Hey wood 
Apol. Actors 11. Dijh, The couerings of the stage, which 
wee call the heauens.. were Geometrically supported by a 
Giant-like Atlas. 1821 Shellev Prometh. Unb. III. iii. 140 
Bright golden globes Of fruit, suspended in their own green 
heaven, a 182a — Two Fragm. Love ii. 3 Under a heaven 
of cedar boughs. 

10. attrib. and Comb. a. Simple at t rib. : in sense 
* of heaven (Many of the early ME. instances in 
hevene are prob. examples of the genitive case : cf. 
Lady -day y Lady-chapel^ Bride-well, etc.). 

a 1000 Phoenix 173 Under heofun-hrofe. c 1000 ^Cleric 
Past* Ep. in Thorpe Laws II. 382 Into his fasgeran heofon. 
healle. c 1220 Bestiary 227 If he leue haue of ure heuen 
louerd. c 1250 Gen. f Ex. 101 De firmament .. mai ben 
hoten heucnc-Rof. Ibid. 281 Al 8e dhinges. .Twen heuone 
hil and helle dik. Ibid. 1547 Heuene dew, and erSes 
fetthed. a 1300 Cursor M. 8290 (Gott.) An angel com fra 
heuen trone. Ibid. 18741 (Cott.) pe tober us come fra heuen 
ture. 1390 Gower Conf III. 102 Under the heven cope. 
^1440 Gesta Rom. 11. Ivi. 373 (Add. MS.) The love of 
heuyne life. 1591 Sylvester Du Bartas 1. ii. 555 Many 
Heav'n-floods in our Floods do lose. 1667 Milton P. L. 
xii. 52 Ere the Tower Obstruct Heav'n Towrs. 1844 Mrs. 
Browning Rhapsody of Life's Progr. viii, On the Heaven- 
heights of Truth. 1870 Max MA)ller Sc. Relig. (1873) 
172 We have in the Veda the invocations dyaus pitar 
. .and that means . . Heaven-Father ! 1882 J. Parker 
A Post. Life I. 43 God came down in the great heaven- wind 
and the great heaven-fire. 

b. Obj. and obj. gen., as heaven-climber, 
-worshipper; heaven-assailing, -defying, -kissing, 
-rending, -threatening, etc. adjs. (Mostly since 
1600: their number is practically limitless.) 

1602 Shaks. Ham. 111. iv. 59 Mercurie New lighted on a 
heauen-kissing hill. 1602 Carew Cornwall (181 1) 272 Set 
! forth, against that heaven - threatening Armada. 1645 
Quarles Sol. Recant, xi. 60 When that blood pleads, 
heav'n will not lend an eare If heav*n-engaging Charity he 
not there, a 1671 Marvell Poems, Billborow Hill, The 
cliff Of heaven-daring Teneriff. 1780 Cowper Table-t. 
418 Perjury, that Heaven -defying vice. 1818 Keats 
Endym. 1. 284 Giving out a shout most heaven-rending. 
1827 Keble Chr. V. Whitsun Mond., Heaven-assailing 
cries. 1880 G. Mereoith Trag. Com. (188 1) 252 The whole 
Alpine . . heaven-climbers. 

c. Instrumental and locative, as heaven-accepted, 
' -begot, -descended, -dyed, fallen, -forsaken, -given, 
I -made, -protected, -sprung, -taught, etc. adjs. (The 

number of these is unlimited: nearly all since 1600.) 
Also Heaven-born, Heaven-sent. 

159 1 Shaks. Two G<:nt. tn. ii. 72 Much is the force of 
heauen-hred Poesie. 1600 S. Nicholson Acolastus {1876) 
57 Diuine Aurora full as faire as she, Whose heauen-di de 

1 face the Graces still admire. 1606 Sylvester Du Bartas 
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u. iv. in. Magnificence 386 Words of the Heav'n-prompted 
stile. 1659 W. Chamberlayne Pharonnida Hi. iii. (1820) 
II. 52 The heaven-built pillars of his soul. 1667 Milton 
P. L. x. 535 All yet left of that revolted Rout Heav'n- 
fcuTn, in station stood. 1693 Tate in DrydetCs Juvenal 
Sat. xv. (1697) 374 Prometheus Ghost is sure o*er-joy'd to 
see His Heav'n-stol'n Fire from such disaster free. 1715-20 
Pope Iliad ix. 803 The fall of Heaven-protected Troy. 
1718 Rows tr. Lucan 314 The Heav'n-instructed Shipman 
thus replies. 1727-46 Thomson Summer 1010 Who heaven- 
inspired To love of useful glory rais'd mankind. 174a 
Young Nt. Th. in. 2 Reason, that Heav'n-lighted Lamp 
in Man. 1777 Potter SEschylus (1779) I. 60 (Jod.) Heav'n- 
sprung, or mortal ? if permitted, say. 1787 Burns Verses 
in Kcnmore, Here poesy might wake her heav'n-taught 
lyre. 1849 Hark Par. Semi. II. 227 In the free heaven -lit 
atmosphere of the Gospel. 1865 Pusev Truth Eng. Ch. 256 
The Heaven-controllea Seer. 

d. Adverbial, ' to or toward heaven as heaven- 
affianced, -aspirings -dear, -devoted, -erected, -trans- 
lated, etc, e. Similative, as heaven-clear, -sweet, 
etc. f. Parasynthetic, as heaven-hued, etc. adjs. 
See also Heaven-high, -wide, etc. 

1591 SvLVESTEa DuBartas i. 667 Heav'n«hent souls. 1597 
Shaks. Lover's Compi. 215 The heaven-hued sapphire. 1598 
SYLVESTEa Du Bartas 11. ii. 11. Babylon 564 Mong the 
Heav'n deer spirits. 1607 J. Davies Sumina Totalis K j b, 
Then (with that Heu'n-rapt Saint) rapt Muse ascend, a 171 1 
Ken Chris tophi t Poet. Wks. 172 1 I. 526 A Heav'n-aspinng 
Mind, a 1711 — Hymnotheo Ibid. III. 155 With a Heav'n- 
erected Look. 177a W. Hodson Ded. Temp. Solomon 19 
This Heav'n-devoted Shrine. 1821 Lams Leisure, The 
heaven-sweet burthen of eternity. 1839 Hailev Festus xx. 
(1848) 253 The Heaven-affianced spirit. ( 1858 Hawthorne 
Fr. <$• //. Jrnls. II. 126 Tbis heaven-aspiring tower. 

11. Special combinations : + heaven-bow, rain- 
bow; heaven-bridge,bridgeofthedead; heaven- 
burster (see quot.) ; heaven-gazer, (a) one who 
gazes at the sky, who studies the stars, an astrologer ; 
(b) a fish, the star-gazer; so heaven-gazing; 
heaven-god, a celestial deity, a god of the heaven 
or sky; heaven-plant =* heaven-tree; heaven- 
send, something received as seat specially from 
heaven, a godsend ; heaven* tree, a mythical tree, 
which figures in some Malay and Polynesian beliefs, 
as reaching from the under-world to the earth, or 
from earth to heaven ; heaven-worshippers, a 
Jndaeo-Christian sect (Ccelicolx) of the fourth and 
fifth centuries. Also Heaven-bliss, etc. 

c 1320 Cast. Love 743 For *hcuene-bouwe is abouten i-hent, 
Wib alle be hewes Jjat him beb i-sent. 1865 Tvlor Early 
Hist. Man. 352 Like the * Heaven-Bridge, the Heaven- 
Gulf which has to be passed on the way to the Land of 
Spirits, has a claim to careful discussion. Ibid xii. 349 The 
Polynesians .. still call foreigners 1 *beaven-bursters\ as 
having broken in from another world outside. 1535 Covsa- 
oale Isa. xlvii. 13 The *heauengasers & the beholders of 
starres. 1G11 Cotgb., Tapecon, the Heauen-gaier ; a scale- 
lesse sea-fish. .hauing. .a great head, on whose top his eyes 
(wherewith he lookes directly vpward) are placed. 1593 
Nashe Christ's T. Wks. 1883-4 IV. 82 Excessiue staring, and 
stedfast *heau en-gazing. 1871 Tylob Prim. Cult. 1 1 . 235 The 
Aztec Tlaloc was no doubt originally a * Heaven -god, for 
he holds the thunder and lightning. 1865 — Early Hist. 
Man. xii. 346 A story. . which contains the episode of the 
* heaven-plant. 1811 H. Martyn in Mem. 111. (1825) 436 
This was a * Heaven-send. 1887 Century Mag. Nov. 45/2 
The man who has been away, is a heaven-send in a village. 
1 86s Tylor Early Hist. Matt. 348 note, In the Samoan 
group.. there was a ^heaven-tree, where people went up 
and down, and when it fell it stretched some sixty miles. 

Hea*ven, v. [f. prec. sb.] trans. To make 
heavenly in character, to transport or transform 
into heaven ; also, to bless with heaven, beatify, 
render snpremely happy. 

16x7-47 Feltham Resolves 1. xlviii. 153^ They are idle 
Divines that are not heav'ned in their lives, above the 
unstudious man. 1637 RuTHERFoao Lett. (1862) I. 225 
Surely I were rich enough, and as well heavened as the 
best of them, if Christ were my heaven, a 1650 T. Adams 
Pratt. Wks. (1861) 1. 194 (D.) He heavens himself on earth, 
and for a little pelf cozens himself of hliss. 1655 H. Vaughan 
Silex Scint. 1. Search (1858) 34 He heav'nd their walks, and 
with his eyes Made those wild shades a Paradise. 1B39 
Bailey Festus xxxvi. (1848) 365 Heaven our spirits, Hallow 
our hearts. 

Heaven, obs. form of Haven. 

t Heaven-bliss. Obs. [perh. heaven was 
here orig. genitive case.] The bliss of heaven. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 2692 (Gott.) Vr lauerd went him to heuen 
blis. c 1330 Cast. Love 113 Of heuene-hlisse heo heob 
i-flemed. # 1583 Stanyhufst sEneis 11. (Arb.) 62 Her deitee 
to the Saincts dooth luster in heunblisse. 

Hea-ven-bora, a. 

1. Of celestial birth, of divine origin. 

1595 J* Weever Epigr. iv. xxii. (1599) E vj, Some heaven 
horn goddesse. 1629 M ilton Nativity 30 While the Heaven- 
born child All meanly wrapped in the rude manger lies. 
1794 Coleridge Monody on Chatterton 16, 1 weep that 
heaven-born Genius so should fall. 1863 I. Williams Bap- 
tistery 1. vi, The immortal shoot Of heaven-born virtue. 

2. Of such original genius or ability as to seem 
specially prepared or designed by Heaven for the 
work. Now often sarcaslic. 

1789 in Pari. Hist. XXVII. 1080 {Ho. Lords 17 Jan.) 
The duke [of Chandos] parodying what Mr. Pitt's father 
had said of General Wolfe, pronounced the present Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer a heaven-born minister. 1789 
Burke Sp. Ho. Com. 6 Feb. Speeches 18 16 111. 394 The 
present minister, he understood, had been called ' a heaven- 
born minister ' in another place. 1827 Scott JmL 27 Aug., 

Vol. V. 
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He is a heaven-born teacher. 1858 J. B. Norton Topics 
265 The same Heaven-born amateurs still occupy the bench, 
and the quality of their judgments cannot but be the same. 

Hea'ven-directed, a. 

1. Directed or pointing towards the sky. 

1732 Pope Ep. Bathnrst 261 Who taught that heav'n- 
directed spire to rise ? 

2. Directed or guided by Heaven ; divinely guided. 
1738 Pope Epil. Sat. 11. 214 O sacred weapon !.. To all 

but Heav'n-directed hands deny'd. 1823 E. Irving Orac. 
God 152 The force of heaven-directed will. 

Hea*venful. [See -ful.] As many, or as much, 
as would fill heaven. 

1637 Rutherford Lett. 1. xlv. (1675) 96 The blessing of 
that House-ful or Heaven-ful of Dyvours, shall rest for ever 
upon him. 1884 J. Parker Apost. Life 1 1 1. 15 He is a host, 
an army, a whole heavenful. .of human nature. 

Heaven-gate. The gate or portal of heaven, 

ciiSo Gen. $ Ex, 1620 Her, heuenegate amongus us. 
c 1440 Jacob" s tfW/(E.E.T.S.) 269 Wn obedyens schal be 
bin heuene-keye, bat schal opyne to pe heuen-gatys. 1688 
Bunyan Jerus, Sinner Saved (1886) 48 To see so vile a one 
knock at heaven-gates for mercy. 1844 Mrs. Browning 
Mournful Mother* \3t\\a\ ye two give mcetiog Where the 
great Heaven-gate is. 

Heaven-high.! a. and adv. As high as heaven. 
A. adj. Reaching or piercing the clouds, very 
lofty. B. adv. To the height of heaven, to an im- 
mense height. 

a 1000 Cardmon's Van. 553 pact bu x«sawe . . heofon-heanne 
heam. ci$i$ Cocke Lore/is B. (Percy) 13 They songe 
and daunsed full merely, With swerynge, and starynge 
heven hye. a 1618 J. Davies Exstasie Wks. (Grosart) 93 
(D.) Their Heav'n-high roofes shal be embattelled With 
adamant in gold enuelloped. 1864 Browning Abt Vogler 

i, Each from the other heaven-high, hell-deep removed. 
1B78 — La Saisiaz 382 World-wide neaven-high sea. 

j£ea*venhood. rare. [See -hood.] Heavenly 
quality or character ; heavenliness. 

1878 G. D. Boaromam Creative Week 63 (Cent.) Ripe, 
rich fruits of heavenhood. 1888 Max Mpller Nat. Relig. 

ii. (1889) 30 This is the heavenhood of heaven. 

fHea'venish, a. Obs. [See -ish.] Of or 
pertaining to heaven ; celestial, heavenly. 

c 1374 Chaucer Troylusv. 1813 Fulof heuenyssh melody e, 
c 1374 — Compi. Mars 30 Lord a-bove. .by heuenysh [v. rr. 
»yssh(e] reuolucion. c 1391 — Astrol. 1. § 21 This forseide 
heuenissh rodiak is cleped the cercle of the signes. c 1450 
Mirour Saluacioun 964 Ffor thilk flece be it self wete of 
this hevenyshe dewe. 1577 B. Googe Heresbach's Husb. 
vt. (1586) 180 b, Hony dewe, cleaving to the leaves.. loosing 
much of his heavenishe Vertue. 

Hence t Hea-venishly adv. Obs. 

c 1386 Chaucer Knl.'s T. 197 As an Aungel heuenysshly 
she soong. 

Heavenize, v. rare. [See-izE.] trans. To 
render heavenly, imbnc with heavenly principles. 

a 1656 Bp. Hall Soliloquies lxxx, O my soul, if thou be 
once soundly heaveniz'd in thy thoughts and affections, it 
shall be otherwise with thee. 

f Heaven-Mng. Obs. King of heaven : ap- 
plied to God or Christ. 

971 Blickl. Horn. 201 Ic eom heahengel Heofoncyninges. 
c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 61 Hwilch wurSin(g) eow haueo idon be 
heouenking. a 1300 Cursor M. 14921 (G6tt.) pat for vs gaf 
iesus, heuene king. C1440 Generydes 2642 For loue of 
hevyn kyng, Tell me the trougth. 1591 Sylvester Du 
Bartas 1. vii. 105 The Heav'n-King's glorious Prayse. 

Hea*venless, a. rare. [See -less.] Having 
no portion in heaven. 

1652 Warren Unbelievers (1654) 22 Write this man., 
hopehsse, heavenlesse. 1839 Bailey Festus xx. (1854) 375 
As do idolators their heavenless gods, We deify the things 
which we adore. 

Hea*venlike, a. (adv.) [See -like.] 

A. adj. Like heaven ; heavenly, divine. 

1548 Uoall, etc. Erasm. Par. Mark viii. (R.) Menne 
farre aboue the common sorte, or as you woulde saye, 
heauenlyke felowes. 1610 Histrio-m. 1. 176 The Harmonic 
of musick is so Heavenlike that I love it with my life. 
1816 Coleridge Statesm. Man. (1817) 355 O how heaven- 
like it is to sit among brethren at the feet of a minister who 
speaks under the influence of love ! 

B. adv. After the manner of heaven. 

1876 Swinburne Erecht/i. 1590 Who heboid Thee made 
so heavenlike happy ? 

Heavenliness (heVnlines). [f. Heavenly 
a. + -ness.] The state or quality of being heavenly 
in origin, nature, or character. 

1530 Palscr. 231/1 H evenly nesse^ celestialetL 1587 
Goloing De Morn ay xxvii. 418 One further marke of the 
heauenliness of our Scriptures. 121665 J« Goodwin Filled 
w. the Spirit (1867) 367 By the holiness and heavenliness of 
his life and conversation. 1702 C. Mather Magn. Chr. v. 
i. (1852) 183 The heavenliness of the matter, the efficacy of 
the doctrine. 1856 Vaughan Mystics (i860) 1. vi. iv. 182 
Now we feel that in heavenliness of nature he has gone 
heyond his former self. 

b. As a title : Celestial highness, divinity. 

1596 I)avies Orchestra (R.), Goddess of women, slth your 
heavenliness Hath now voucbsafd itself to represent To 
our dim eyes. 

Heavenly (heVnli), a. (sb.) Forms: see 
Heaven sb. 1 in 1-4 -Ifc, 2-4 -lich, -lik, 4-5 -li, 
4- -ly (also 3 heueliche, 5 hefly). [OE. heofonllc : 
see Heaven and -ly 

1. Of, in, or belonging to heaven, as the abode 
of God ; divine, celestial. 

971 Blickl. Horn. 11 Dael-nimende baes heofonlican rices. 
c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Lukeii. 13 Mycelnes heofonlices werydes. 
c 1 175 Lamb. Horn. 113 We ne majen habben bene heouen- 
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lichen ebel. c 1*75 Passion our Lord 638 in O. E. Misc. 
55 Ye hcon byweued of heueliche myhte. C1375 Sc. Leg. 
Saints, Paulns 859 Hevinlyk loy and lestand bliss. 1382 
Wvclif Matt. vi. 14 5oure heuenly fadir shal forseue to 30U 
3oure trespassis. f 1450 Golagros $ Gaw. 265 Hevinly 
god !. .how happynisthis thing ? 1516 Pilgr. Perf. (\V. de 
W. 1531) 1 Takyng on vs the iourney to the heuenly 
Jerusalem. 1611 Bible Trausl. Pref 3 A showr of heauenly 
bread. 1713 Gay Epist. iii, In her notes the heavenly choir 
descends. 1840 De Quincev Style n. Wks. 1861 X. 247 
Under a heavenly afflatus. 

b. Belonging to the heaven of the heathen gods. 
1483 Cath. Aug l. 185/1 Heuenly, celestis. 1596 Shaks. 

Merch, V. ill. v. 84 If two gods should play some heauenly 
match, And on the wager lay two earthly women. 1678 
Cudworth Intell. Syst. (1837) I. 645 The heavenly Venus. 

2. Of or belonging to the natnral heaven or sky ; 
now chiefly in the phrase heavenly bodies, i.e. the 
stars, planets, comets, etc. Formerly also, Coming 
from the clonds or atmosphere, as ' heavenly dew . 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) I. 271 t)e ouer party berof 
hatte Celica, bat is, heuenliche and hije, for hhe moun- 
taignes bat beeb berynne. 1390 Gower Conf I. 34 Lo, 
first the hevenly figures. The sonne and mone echpsen 
both, c 1450 Holland H owlet 431 The colour of asure, ane 
hevinliche hewe. 1508 Dunbar Gold. Targe 23 The rosis 
. . powderit hrycht with hevinly beriall droppis. 1535 CoVEa* 
dale Jer. viii. 2 The Sonne, tbe Moone and all the heauenly 
hooste. 1607-ia Bacon Ess. t Empire (Arb.) 308/1 Princes 
are like the heavenly bodyes, which cause good, or evill 
tymes, and which have much veneration, but noe rest. 1677 
Hale Prim, Orig. Man. 11. iii. 145, 372 Astronomical miles, 
or 25 Heavenly degrees. 1874 Estes Half hour Recreat. 
Ser. 1. 96 Of the physical constitution of the heavenly hodies. 

3. Having relation to heaven and divine things ; 
divine, sacred, holy, blessed. 

c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Machor 1 101 Lang sermonyng Of 
haly fyf & hewinlik thing. 1447 Bokenham Seyntys (Roxb.) 
31 She was so enflawmyd with hevenely hete. 1588 Shaks. 
L. L. L. v. ii. 356 A breaking . . Of heauenly oaths, vow'd 
with integritie. 1655 Fuller Ch. Hist. ix. vii. § 13 Instruct- 
ing them by his heavenly preaching. 1814 Southev 
Roderick xxv. 312 Never man enjoyed a heavenlier peace. 
1879 R. K. Douglas Confucianism iiL 72 The Sage .. pur- 
sues the heavenly way without the slightest deflection. 

4. Having the excellence, beauty, or delight that 
belongs to heaven ; of more than earthly or human 
excellence ; divine. Of music : Such as that of 
the heavenly choirs. 

1460-70 Bk. Quintessence 22 ^e schulen haue an heuenly 
medicyn to cure perfijtly bis sijknesse. c 1470 Henrv 
Wallace viii. 1193 Quhar hyrdis hfythly sang.. in hewynly 
armony. 1559 MoawvNG Evonym.cn Quintessence they 
name to be the chief and the heavenhest power or vertue in 
any plant, metall, or beast 1588 Shaks. L. L. L. iv. iii. 
227 Who sees the heauenly Rosaline That.. Bowes not his 
vassall head? 171a Steele Sped. No. 443 r 1 A graceful 
Person, an exalted Mien, and Heavenly Voice. 1779 Mad. 
D'A relay Diary 26 May, Our journey was delightfully 
pleasant, the day being heavenly, i860 Tvndall Glac. 1. 
xxv. 188 The gush of the direct sunlight could add nothing 
to this heavenly beauty. 

6. al'sol. in pi. The heavenlies : a literal render- 
ing of Gr. (cv) rots inovpavtots (Eph. i. 3, iii. 10), 
variously translated ' (in) heavenly places 1 or 
1 things , in Khemish Vers, 'in the celestials*. 

1844 Mrs. Bbowning Drama Exile Poems I. 102 Thy 
speech is of the Heavenlies. 187a Spubgeon Treas. Dav. 
Ps. lxi. 7 In him we are made to sit together in the heavenlies. 
187s E. White Life in Christ 11. xii. 138 Against spirits 
of wickedness in the heavenlies, or aerial regions. 

6. Comb., as heavenly-seeming, -dewed adjs. 

1580 Sionev Arcadia n. vii. 44 Poems 1873 II. 52 The 
second sweetly 'fenced ward, Her heauenly-dewed tongue to 
gard. 1785 BuaNS Vision 11. 2, I view'd the heavenly- 
seeming Fair. 

7. Heavenly fruit, the genus Diospyros, the 
Fruit of Jove (Loudon Encycl. Plants, 1855, 870). 

Hea*venly, adv. In 1 -Kce, 2-5 -liche. [OE. 

heofonllce : see Heaven and -ly <2 .] 

1. a. From or by heaven, b. In a heavenly 
manner or degree ; divinely ; qualifying an adj. 

c 1000 ^ELFaic Gram, xxxviii. (Z.) 239 Carlitus, heofon- 
lice. c 1380 Wvclif Set. Wks. 1 1 1 . 343 Joon lovede Crist 
more heuenliche. C1430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode 11. exxii. 
(1869) 121 pat I be a hrid, hye raueshed, heuenlich contem- 
platyf. 1508 Dunbab Tna mariit Wemen 11 Vnder ane 
holyn hewinlie grein hewit. 1590 Spenser F. Q. i. Introd. 
iv, O Goddesse heavenly bright ! 1604 Shaks. Oth. v. ii. 
135 Oh she was heauenly true. 1717 Pope Eloisa 297 Oh 
virtue heav'nly fair. 

c. Usually hyphened to adjs. used attrib. 

1580 Sidney Arcadia in. ii. 18 Poems 1873 II. 115 
Captiuing snares Which heau'nly-purest gifts defile, c 1630 
Milton On Time 19 Our heavenly-guided soul. 1717 Pope 
Ftoisa 2 Where heav'nly-pensive contemplation dwells. 
1850 Tennyson In Mem. fxxxvii, Azure orhits heavenly- 
wise. 1868 Ld. Houghton Select.fr. Wks. 213 To seem So 
heavenly-happy in my dream. 

2. To the extent of heaven, as in heavenly wide, 
as far apart as the two poles, differing loio cselo. 

1674 Hickman Hist. Quinquart. (ed. 2)107 But indeed 
his Opinion and the Remonstrants Opinion, seem to be 
heavenly wide. 

Hea*venly-minded, a. Having the thoughts 

and affections set on things above ; holy, devout. 

a 1656 Bp. Hall SouVsFarav. to Earth ix. (Jod.), They 
are of the heavenly minded with far greater ardency of 
spirit affected, a 1661 Fuller Worthies, Norfolk (1840) 
II. 465 This heavenly-minded man Archbishop Whitgift. 
1869 W. P. M ackav Grace $ Truth (1875) 211 To be more 
holy, more Christ-like, more heavenly-minded. 

23 
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Hence Hea venly-mi ndedness. 
1647 Waro Simp. Cobler\i Hope, zeale, heavenly-minded- 
nesse. 1835 Longf. Outre-Mer Pr. Wks. 1 886 1 . 205 Many 
a pure soul, through heavenly-mmdedness . . has fled from 
- the temptaiions of the world to seek . .a closer walk with God. 

Hea-ven-pointing, a. [Heaven rod.] Point- 
ing upward to heaven. 

1884 Symonos Shahs. Predec. ix. 333 One heaven-pointing 
pyramid. 

t Heaven-^ueen. Obs. [Orig. two words 
with heuene in genitive. J The, or a, queen of 
heaven ; spec, a title of the Virgin Mary. 

C1230 Halt Meid. n Meideohad is heuene cwen and 
worldes alefnesse. a 1300 Cursor M. 20140 J>e leuedi, pat 
es heuen quene, hir langed sare hir sun cum to. C1386 
Chaucer Can. Yeom. Prol. $ T. 536 Sire oste, in faith, 
and hy pe heven [v.r. heuenes] quene, It was anober Chanon. 

t Heavenric, -rich. Obs. Forms: iheof on-, 
2 heofen-, 2-3 heouen-, 2-5 heuen-, heven- (see 
Heaven) ; i -rfce, 2-5 -riche, 3-5 -ryche, 3 -4 
-rike, 4 -ryke. [OE. keofonrlce^OS. hetanriki, 
f. heofon, Heaven + rice kingdom, realm; cf. OS. 
himilrtki, OFris. hitnelrtk, OHG. himilrkhi, ON. 
himinriki. (The form in Ags. Gosp. is heofona 
rice kingdom of the heavens.)] The kingdom of 
heaven ; heaven as the place of the blessed. 

971 Blickl. Horn. 9 Heofonrices duru. .belocen standeb. 
a 1000 Christ 1259 BiS him hel hilocen, heofonrice axtefen. 
c izooOrmin 3489 To cumennuppTill heofennrichess bhsse. 
c 1200 Vices $ Virtues (1888) 7 De angel was ^edriuen ut of 
heuene riche for modinesse, 1340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 1898 
Here lyves nan, under hevenryke, pat can telle .. what be 
ded es Tyke. 13 . . Gaw. * Gr. Knt. 2423 Of alle byse ober, 
vnder heuen-ryche. c 1450 Hymns Virg. 119 In erthe and 
in heuyn-ryche. 

Heavens! inc. : see Heaven sb. 4 d. 

Heavens, adv. dial, and colloq. Employed as 
an intensive. . 

1878 Miss Braddon Open Verd. xxxviii. 260 * It 11 rain 
♦eaven's 'ard presently/ 1888 D. C. Murray Weaker Vessel 
xv, It was raining heavens hard. 

Hea*ven-Sent, a. Sent from heaven ; provi- 
dentially sent. Cf. heaven-send, Heaven sb. 9. 

a 1649 Drumm. of Hawth. Poems Wks. (1711) 37/2 If you 
your heaven-sent good could duly prize. 1777 Potter 
Mschylus (1779) I. 52 (Jod.) How relate the heavn-sent 
tempest That burst upon my head? 1875 Jowett Plate 
(ed. 2 1 I. 341 He is their heaven-sent friend. 

Heavenward (hev'nw§id), adv. and a. [f. 
Heaven sb. + -ward.] 

A. adv. Towards heaven, in the direction of 
heaven. Orig. to heaven-ward : cf. Toward. 

C1250 Gen. # Ex. 3025 Moyses . . warp es vt til heuene- 
ward. £1350 Will. Palerne 102 To-heuene-wnrd he loked. 



£1440 Jacob's Well(E. E.T. S.) 172 I>in hcrte is raysyd in 
sorwe in heueneward. 1580 Sidney Arcadia 111. xvi. 2 
Poems 1873 II. 130 Vour heads to heav nward heaue. 1634 
Habikgton Castara (Arh.) 89 When Pelion. .saw, that raine 
which fell But now from angry Heaven, to Heaven ward swell. 

1646 Jenkyn Rtmora 28 Shall we run with the swiftness 
of the Roe earthward, and go a dull Asses trot heaven- 
ward? 1681 Flavel Meth. Grace xxxi. 533 They would 
move.. heavenward. 1784 Cowper Task vi. 818 Heav n- 
ward all things tend. 1838 Marg. Fuller Worn. *9 th C * 
(1862) 360 Above the heaven ward -pointing spire. i860 
Tvndall Glac. 1. xvi. 106 The other summits, without a trace 
of cloud, .pointed heavenward. 

B. adj. Directed towards heaven; tending or 
conducting towards heaven. 

179S Southey Joan of Arc v. 24 The reverend man., with 
heaven-ward eye Call'd on the God of Justice. 1799 Camp- 
bell Pleas. Hope ii, I smile on death, if Heaven- ward Hope 
remain. 1828 Moore If thou' It be mint iii, Like streams 
that come from heavenward hills. 
Hence Hea-venwardly adv., Heavenwardness. 
1838 Blackw. Mag. XLIV. 612 The expansivity and soar- 
ing heavenwardness of the gases. 1839 Bailey Festns xix. 
(1848) 202 Echoes of Light, reacting heavenwardly. 

Heavenwards ;heVnw£idz), adv. [f. prec. 
with advb. gen. -s : see -wards.] Towards heaven, 
in the direction of heaven. 

1650 W. Brough Sacr. Princ. To Rdr., Using them . . as 
..guides and helps to heaven-wards. 1670 Brooks Wks. 
(1867) VI. 22g What trade did you drive Christ-wards, and 
heaven-wards, and holiness-wards ? i860 Pusey Min. Proph. 
418 Weighing it down that it should not rise Heavenwards. 

t Hea*venware. Obs. Forms: lheofonwara, 
2 housne-, 2-3 heueneware. [OE. heofonwara 
pi., f. -wara < people '.] The inhabitants of heaven. 

riooo iELFRic Horn. I. 36 Cristes acennednys jegladode 
heofenwara, and eorowara, and helwara. C1175 Lamb. 
Horn. 139 Sunnedei hlisse5 to-gederes houeneware and 
horSe ware, a 1225 Ancr.R. 244 (MSS^T. & C.) Al heuene 
ware and helle ware. 

Heaven-wide, adv. and a. 

A. adv. By the width of the heavens, as far as 
the east is from the west. 

ci6n Chapmah Iliad xxm. 299 Hurl'd about This way 
and that, .all heaven wide of his end. 1857-8 Sears /I ///««. 
vii. 62 This principle clears the pneumatology of the Bible 
heaven-wide of the slough of naturalism. 

B. adj. As wide or hroad as the heavens. 

1883 J. Parker A post. Life II. 71 This heaven-wide prin- 
ciple. 1891 Pall Mall G. 18 Nov. 3/3 An appearance of 
heaven-wide difference of opinion. 
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Hea*ve-0 flering. In the Levitical law : An 
offering which was * heaved 1 or elevated by the 
priest when offered ; also used of other offerings, 
e.g. those for Ihe construction of the tabernacle. 

The word is used in Tiodale's version of the Pentateuch 
and the Bible of 161 1 to render Heh. HOWi t'rtimah (in 161 1 
also frequently rendered simply 'offering' or * oblation '), 
which was taken by some Rabbis to mean ' elevation \ from 
COVl rdmem to lift up. 

1530 Tinoale Exod. xxv. 3 This is the heueoffrynge[x6ii 
offering] which ye shall take of them. [Table exp. Words* 
Heveoffringe, because they were hoven vp before the Lorde.] 
_ Numbers xv. 20 Ve shall geue a cake of the first of youre 
dowe vntoan heue offerynge : as ye do the heue offerynge of 
the barne, euen so ye shall heue it. 161 1 Bible Exod. xxix. 
27 Thou shalt sanctifie the hrest of the waue-offering, and the 
shoulder of the heaue offering, which is waued, and which 
is heaued vp of the ramme of the consecration. 1653 Milton 
Hirelings Wks. (1831) 252 He.. passes, by Deed of Gift, this 
Tenth to the Levite ; yet so as offer'd to him first a Heav- 
offering, and consecrated on his Altar. 

Heaver (hf-vw). [f. Heave v. + -er 

1. A person who heaves (in various senses : see 
the verb) ; spec, a labourer employed in landing 
goods at a dockyard. (See also Ballast-£akw, 
Coal-heaver.) 

1586 J. Hooker Girald. Irel. in Holinshed II. 84/1 Not- 
withstanding the pushes giuen against him by secret heauers 
that enuied his fortune. 1673 R. Head Canting Acad. 69 
Padders, Booth-heavers, and the like. 1696 Luttrell 
Brief R el. (18S7) IV. 96 The heavers of coales from the ships 
to the lighters. 1824 Examiner 70 2 Mere heavers of the 
leg, kickers of the ankle. 1881 Miss Jackson Shropsh, 
Word-bk. s.v. Helen 'The heler's as had as the heaver ; 
which is analogous to 'The receiver's as had as the thief. 

2. Something that heaves; an apparatus for 
heaving or lifting, a lever; spec. (A'aut.) a 
wooden bar or staff used for twisting or tightening 
a rope or si rap. 

1598 Florio, Toladro, an instrument, heauer, or engine to 
mount any piece of ordinance vp into the carriage. 1615 
Crooke Body of Man 77s The fourth Muscle is called 
Lenator or the Heauer. a 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, 
Heaver, a Breast. 1769 Falconer Diet. Mar. (1776), 
Heaver, a name given hy seamen to a wooden staff, em- 
ployed hy them as a lever on many occasions. 1794 Rig&mg 
* Seamanship 1. 190 The strap is nippered, with a heaver, 
round the block. 1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk., Heaver, 
a wooden bar or staff, sometimes tapered at the ends ; it is 
employed as a lever or purchase. 

Heaves, a disease of horses : see Heave sb? 

Heave shoulder. In the Levitical law : The 
shoulder of an animal 'heaved* or elevated in 
sacrifice (cf. Heave-offering). Also transf. and 
fig. 

x530 Tindale Lev. vfi. 34 The wauebrest and the heue- 
shulder I haue taken of the childern of Israel . . and haue 
geuen it vnto Aaron the prest and vnto his sonnes ; to he a 
dutie for euer of the children of Israel. 1647 llusbandm. 
Plea agst. Tithes 38 Then the custome is (in some Parishes) 
for the Parson to have a tenth joynt, a heave shoulder, or a 
shake hreast. a 1659 Bp. Brownrig Serm. (1674) I. xxi. 
278 'God', said Gregory, 'requires., the heave-shoulder and 
arm of Obedience*. 

t Heave-shouldered, a. Obs. rare. With 

raised shoulders ; high-shouldered. 

1599 Nashe Lenten Stuffe in Hart. Misc. VI. 157 Cap- 
taines that wore a whole antient in a scarfe, which made 
them goe heave-shouldred, it was so boysterous. 

Heave thigh, substituted by the Revisers of 

1885 for Heave shoulder in the Bible of 1611. 
1885 Bible (R. V.) Lev. vit. 34 The wave hreast and the 

heave thigh [marg. Or, shoulderl. 

Heavily (he'vili), adv. Forms : 1 hefisllce, 
hefllfce, hefelice, 3hefilike, heui(c)liche, Orm. 
hefi3like, 4 hevyleche, 4-6 hevely, hevyly, -li, 
5 Sc. hevaly,hewyly,5-6 havelie, 6 hevily, Sc. 
hewilie, 6- heavily. [OE. kefigllce adv., from 
hefig Heavy : see *ly2.] 

1. In a heavy manner ; with or as with weight, 
lit. and fig. ; ponderously, massively; burden- 
somely, oppressively. 

c 1320 Cast. Love 1671, 1 -charged with synneso hevyleche. 
1375 Barbour Bruce vii. 209 His fut he set Apon his man 
weill hevaly. 1613 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 802 They 
did sound a long time upon Trumpets, Cornets, and Flutes, 
very heavily. 162a Mabbe tr. A leman's Guzman d'A If 1 1. 
188 This .. will light heavilier vpon you then you are 
aware. 1712 Steele Sped. No. 268 P 2 A Gentleman 
leaning upon me, and very heavily. 1837 W. Irving Capt. 
Bontuville III. is© The horses were too heavilv laden to 
travel fast. 1871 Freeman Norm. Cong. (1876) IV. xvn. 57 
On the great house of. .Eadward his hand fell more heavily. 

1886 Mas. Alexander By Wotnan's Wit I. vii. 207 Mrs. 
Ruthven did not find time hang heavily on her hands. 

2. With heavy, laborious, or dragging move- 
ment; laboriously, sluggishly; without elasticity 
or animation. 

ciooo Ags. Gosp. Matt. xiii. 15 His hefelice mid earnm 
xehyrdon. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. ill. xvii. (1495) 63 
The humour by nyghtemeuyth heuyly. 1496 Dives % Paup. 
(\V. de W.) 1. lix. 101/2 Yf the seruyce he sayd so hauenly 
[Pynson hauely] & dedely. 16x1 Bible Exod. xiv. 25 And 
broke off their charet wheeles, that they draue them heamly. 
1697 Lond. Gas. No. 3288/3 The.. Fireship sailing very 
heavily. 1709 Steele Tatler No. 72 * 6 He read his Dis- 
course, .so heavily, and with so little Air of being convinced 
himself. 1760 Milles in Phil. Trans. LI. 538 Burn heavily, 
leaving a large quantity of brownish ashes. 1824 Miss 
Ferrier Inker, lxvii, Breakfast passed very heavily. 1887 



HEAVING. 

H. Erroll Ugly Duckling III. vii. 122, 1 1 think I'll he off 
now said Lambert getting heavily up. 

3. With sorrow, grief, displeasure, or anger? 
grievously. Obs. or arch. 

c 1000 iEi.FRic Gen. xxi. 11 Abraham ha undernam hefijlice 
bas word, c 1380 Wyclif Serm. Sel. Wks. 1 1. 26 Jesus . .tok 
it hevely. 1388 — Mark xiv. 4 There weren summe that 
beren it heuyli with ynne hem silf. 1483 Vulgaria obs 
Terentio 8 a, I fere me lest my fadyr bcre heuyly that aister- 
day j com not to hym. 1591 Spenser Teares Muses 35 [They] 
Hearing them so heavily lament, Like heavily lamenting 
from them went, a 1674 Clarendon Hist. Reb. xhi. § 124 
Berkley, .took this refusal very heavily. 1777 Burke Corr. 
(1844) II. 169 Any mistake or neglect of mine is .. heavily 
taken. 1816 Byron Siege Cor. xix, There he sate all 
heavily. 

4. With great force or violence ; forcibly, vio- 
lently ; intensely, deeply, strongly ; severely. 

C897 K. Alfred Gregory's Past. xxiv. 179 Da weras mon 
sceal hefijlecor and stiolecor laeran, and 5a wif leohtlecor. 
c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Luke xl S3 pa ongunnun . . pa segleawan 
hefilice him a$en standan. C1200 Ormin 8236 He wass .. 
Biforr be Romanisshe king Full hefilike \vre3edd. 1375 
Barbour Bruce in. 23s It ranyt sa hard and hewyly. 
j 500 20 Dunbar Poems xxxv. 6 Off Fortoun 1 complenit 
hevely. 1548 Hall Chron., Hen. VI, 95 h, Thei had been 
hevyly thretened for the tyme of his absence. 1588 Shaks. 
L. L. L. 1. ii. 155 Thou shalt he heauily punished, a 1661 
Fuller Worthies, Northampton (1840) II. 533 Lately the 
earl of Oxford was heavily fined. 1798 Malthus Popnl. 
(1878) 128 Merchants .. complain heavily of this inconveni- 
ence. 1876 Green Stray Stud. 223 The strong tendency to 
national unity told heavily against judicial inequality. 

5. To a large or heavy amount. 

1819 Scotsman 30 Jan. 40/3 Oatmeal . . sold heavily at 
fully more money. 1847 Jnd. R. Agric. Soc. VIII. 1. 64 
Farm-yard manure is used heavily. tSsoIbid. XI. n. 613, 
I stock heavily. 1859 Darwin in Life % Lett. (1887) II. 164, 
I have . . corrected so heavily, as almost to have rewritten 
it. 1864 Jrnl. R. Agric. Soc. XXV. 11. 271 The county is 
heavily wooded. 

Heaviness (he-vines). Forms: 1 heflsnes, 
(hseflanes, hsefnis), 3-5 heuenes, -nis, -nys, 3-6 
hevinesse, 4 Sc. hewynes, 4-6 hevynesse, 5 
euynes, 6 hevines, heuen eys, Sc. havines, 6-7 
heavines(se, 6- heaviness. [OE. kefignes : see 
Heavy a. and -ness.] The state or quality of 
heing heavy : in the various senses of the adj. ; esp. 
a. Weightiness, ponderousness ; gravity; weight 
or force of impact. 

c 1340 Cursor M. 23235 (Fairf. ) Is heuenis of dint . . Als hit 
ware dintis of n stipi fat smipbis smitis in baire smebi. 
c 1440 Promp. Parv. 239/1 Hevynesse of wyghte, pondcro- 
sitas. 154S Ascham Toxoph. (Arh.) 126 What heuynes 
doth in a stripe euery man by experience can tell, iwo 
J. Poav tr. Leo's Africa II. 63 Having . . on the one side of 
their horses a great waight. .to counterpoize the heavines of 
their drums on the other side. 1674 N. Fairfax Bulk <$• 
Selv. 153 A perpendicular from the centre of heaviness. 

b. Bnrdensomeness, oppressiveness, severity; fa 
grievance. 

cgsoLindisf Gosp. Matt. xx. 12 We 5a 6"e beron hefisnise 
&es daiges & hseto. aiz*$ Ancr. R. 132 pe heuinesse of 
hire flesche & flesches unSeawes binimeS hire hire vluht. 
c 1400 Dcstr. Troy 1800 The harmys and be heuenys hym 
happit of yow. 1548 Hall Chron. , Hen. VI , 95 .The causes 
and matters of hevtnesse, declared in articles. Ibid. 97 There 
were caste many hevinesses and sedicious billes, under the 
names of suche laborers. 158a N. Lichefielo tr. Casta- 
nheda's Cong. E. //wUxxiii. 150 b, The heauinesse of my losse 
beeing such. 1638 Abp. Symson in Spurgeon Treas. Dav. 
Ps. vi. 2 And only lament the heaviness of his sickness. 
+ c. Enraged feeling, displeasure, anger. Obs. 

c 1386 Chaucer Melib. P 782 He hath swich heuynesse 
and swich wratthe to vs ward. 143 1 in Gilds (1870) 

279 If any man be at heuynesse with any of his hretheryne. 
1502 Arnold e Chron. (18 11) 291 My sayd Lorde of 
Glouceter hare heuynes vnto my Lorde off Winchester. 1548 
Hall Chron., Hen. VI, 08 h, Never. .take.. querelles, dis- 
pleasu res or hevinesses .. on e against th e other. 1590 S penser 
F. Q. u v. 6 The instruments of wrath and heavinesse. 

d. Oppressed condition of the body, members, 
or senses ; torpor, drowsiness ; dullness ; want of 
animation. 

c 888 K. iELFRED Boeth. xxxv. § 1 Nan hsefijnes Oses 
lichoman, ne nan unbeaw. a 1225 Ancr. R. 270 }if bet tu 
muhtest wel wakien, he. .Iei5 on )?e heuinesse. 1382 Wyclif 
Luke xxii. 4s He fond hem slepinge for heuynesse. 1398 
Trevisa Barth. De P. R. in. xviii. (1495) 65 Callyd defnes 
and . . heuynesse of heringe. 1577 B. Googe Heresbachs 
Husb. iv. (1586) :00 b, The dumpishe heavinesse, that pro- 
ceedeth of Melancholy. 1700 Dryden Sigism. $ Guise . 
204 A welcome heaviness That seiz'd his eyes. i88$Manch. 
Exam. 18 Feb. 3/3 The terrible dryness and heaviness 
which make themselves manifest on every page. 

e. Dejectedncss of mind ; + sadness, grief. 

c 1275 XI Pains of Hell 45 in O. E. Misc. 212 Hou dred- 
ful is hel .. In be wyche is heuenes with-out gladnes. c 1386 
Chaucer Frankl. T. too Hire freendes. .Conforten hire in 
al bat euer they may Al for to make hire leue hire heuy- 
nesse. <ri440 Generydes 4625 Hir joy was tumyd into 
hevynes. 1513 More in Grafton Chron. (1568) II. 730 He 
was with great funerall honor and heavynesse of his people 
. .enterred at Windsore. 1610 Shaks. Temp. y. 1. 200 Let 
vs nothurthen our remembrances, with A heauinesse that s 



1742 Richardson Pamela IV. 215 So much Heavi- 
^ ,iad I lost, and so much Joy had I received ! 1879 
Dixon Windsor II. viii. 92 Richard, in seeming heaviness 



of heart, broke up his Court. 

Heaving (hrvirj), vbl. sb. [f. Heave v. + 
-1NG 1.] The action of the verb Heave, q.v., in 
various senses. 

a 1300 E. E. Psalter cxl[i]. 2 Heving of mi hend. a 1310 
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in Wright Lyric P. x. 36 Ne kepte heo non heuyng here. 
1523 Skelton Garl. Laurel 250 With heuynge and shou- 
ynge, hauc in and haue oute. 1601 Holland Pliny II. 62 
The sicke heauing of the stomacke. Ibid. 277 They shall 
not be sea-sicke nor giuen to heauing, as commonly they he 
that are at sea. 1611 Shaks - . IVint. T.il iii. 35 Tis such 
as you That creepe like shadowes by him, and do sighe At 
each his needlesse heauings. 1709 Steele Toiler No. 82 
r 4 The silent heaving of the Waves. 1758 Reid tr. Mac- 
querns Ckem. I. 391 A reduction of the Lead, which isalways 
attended with a sort of effervescence, and such a consider- 
able heaving, that . . most of the mixture runs over the 
crucible. 180a Playfair Illustr. Hutton. Tk. 255 The 
heaving of one vein by another. 1805 Forsyth Beauties 
Scott. II. 279 A. .mode of fishing, called heaving or hauling, 
is standing in the stream, .with a bag or net fixed to a kind 
of frame. .. Whenever a fish strikes against the net, they. . 
instantly haul up the mouth of the net above water. 1847 
Emerson Poems, Threnody 101 When thou didst yield thy 
innocent bieath In hirdlike heavings unto death. 

b. The rustic custom, formerly observed at 
Easter, of heaving or lifting into the air persons of 
the opposite sex. 

1787 Public Advertiser 13 Apr. (Brand), The counties of 
Shropshire, Cheshire, and Lancashire boast of one {custom] 
of equal antiquity, which they call Heaving. # 1800 F. 
Leichton Let. to y. Boucher 17 Feb. (MS.), with respect 
to the custom of heaving at Easter . . The men heave the 
women on Easter Monday ; the women heave the men on 
the Tuesday. 1826 Hone Eyery-day Bk. I. 425 Lifting or 
heaving differs^ a little in different places. In some parts 
the person is laid horizontally, in others placed in a sitting 
position on the bearers' hands. Usually, when the lifting 
or heaving is within doors, a chair is produced. 

c. A name for certain diseases of animals : see 
quots. 

1709 Med. yml. I. 116 The pox of swine, called also by 
the London feeders, the heavings. < 1883 Standard 19 Apr. 
2/3 The disease from which ewes die, about three days after 
parturition, .generally called * inflammation ', or sometimes 
* heaving is due to a disease which is analogous to puer- 
peral fever in women. 

t d. Heaving of the maw : name of an old game 
at cards. Obs. 

a 161a Haringtox Epigr. rv. 12 Then thirdly follow'd 
heauing of the Maw,, A game without Civility or Law, An 
odious play, and yet in Court oft seene, A sawcy knave to 
trump both King and Queene. 

e. With adv. Heaving-down, keaving-to: see 
Heave v. 20. 

1799 Nelson 6 Mar. in Nicolas Disp. (1843) III. 280 The 
Emerald.. having been on shore and got so much damage 
as to require heaving down. 1833 M. Scdrr Tom Cringle 
\. (1876) 4 Heaving to was impossible. 1875 Bedford 
Sailors Pockel-bk. v. 146 Conveniences for heaving down. 

f. at t r(b. and Comb. : heaving-day (see quots., 
and b above); fheaving-house, (?) a gambling- 
honse, for dice-play ; heaving-line (Naut.), a line, 
usually from 5 to 10 fathoms long, used for casting 
from a vessel to enable a hawser to be hauled ashore 
or to another vessel j heaving-net, a net that is 
heaved or hauled up : see quot. 1 805 in a. 

1584 Order in Descr. Thames (1758) 63 No Fishermen, 
Garthmen, Petermen. .shall avaunce or set up any Wears, 
Engines. .Heaving Nets, except they be 2 Inches in the 
MeTsh. 1579 T. F. Newes fr. North xiv. (1585) Fiv, I 
call to witnesse the Theaters, Curtaines, Heauing-houses, 
Rifling boothes, Bowling alleyes, and such places. 1826 
Hone Every-day Bk. I. 425 Easter Monday and Easter 
Tuesday were known by the name of heaving day, because 
on the former day it was customary for the men to heave 
and kiss the women, and on the latter day for the women 
to retaliate on the men. Ibid., The women's heaving-day 
was the most amusing. 

Hea'ving, a. [f. as prec. + -ing -.] That 
heaves, in various senses ; see the verb. 

1606 Shaks. Tr, <$• Cr. 11. ii. 196 The performance of our 
heauing spleenes. 1697 Drydeh Virg. Georg. m. 166 The 
Youthful Charioteers with heaving Heart Rush to the 
Race. 1714, Gay Trivia 11. 193 The heaving tide In 
widenM circles beats on either side. 1833 Ht. Marti neau 
Fr. Wines Pol. iv. 66 A heaving ocean of upturned faces. 
1887 Bowen Virg. Mneid v. 33 Over the heaving billows 
the ships of the Teucrians go. 

t Hea'visome, a. Obs. or dial. Also 5 heui- 
sum, evysum. [f. Heavy a. + -some.] Of heavy 
mood, doleful, sad; dull, gloomy. 

1435 Misyn Fire 0/ Love ir. iv. 77 Heuisum longyng of 
bis exile me castis downe. c 1450 Cov. Myst. (Shaks. Soc) 
365 Sory and evysum ye ben alway : Your myrthc is ^on. 
1561 T. Norton Calvin's Inst. 1. 60 A heauisome misti- 
nesse is cast before our eyes. 18*5 Brockett, Heavisome, 
dark, dull, drowsy. So 18*8 Craven Dial. 

Hence f Heavisomely adv. Obs., sadly. 

1381 Wvcuf Ecclus. vi. 26 Vnderlei thi shulder, and ber 
it, and ne here thou heuysumli in the bondis of it. 

t Hea*vity. Obs. In 5 hevyte, -ee [irreg. f. 
Heavy a, + -ty.] Heaviness of heart, sorrow. 

14.. Chaucer's L. G. W. 1736 (MS. Fairfax) Lucrece, 
And eke the teeres ful of hevytee [v. rr. oneste, honeste, 
♦ee, heuynesse] Embelysshed nir wifely chastitee. c 1440 
Partonope 2466 The french departed wyth grete heuyte. 

Heavy (he-vi), a> (sb.) Forms : 1 hen% hefes, 

north, hsefls), 2-3 hefej, 2-4 hevi, 3 (Orm.) 
heflj, (evi), 4 heve, 4-6 hevy, Sc. hewy, 
5-6 (evy), hevye, 6 hevey, (Sc. havy, -ie, 
hawy(e, hayvie), 6-7 heavie, -ye, 6- heavy. 
[OE. hifir = QS. hetig (MDu. hevich, Du. hevig\ 
OHG. htbtg, hevig, hevich, MHG. hebee, ON. 
hofugr, hbfigr :-OTeut. *hatigo-, *hadugo~, f. I 
*haft-z, OE. heje weight, f. Via/Jan, to Heave.] 



I. In the primary physical sense, and uses con- 
nected therewith. 

1. Of great weight; weighty, ponderous. The 
opposite of light. 

c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt, xxiii. 4 Hij biodaS hefige byrbyna 
. .and lecgeaS pa uppan manna exla. c 1*00 Vices <$• Virtues 
(1888) 95 Ic am heui, al so he <5e is imaked of ier5c. a 1300 
Cursor M. 17288+99 Who sal vus helpe To remou bat heuy 
stone? 13.. Gaw. Gr, R'nt.^ 280 pis ax, fiat is heue in. 
nogh. i486 Bk. St. A Ibans D iij, Looke. . that thay be not 
to heuy ouer hir power to weyr. 159a Timne 10 Eng. 
Lepers Civb, [A coatc] too colde for winter, and too 
heavie aod hote for sommer. 1665 R. Hooke Microgr. 204 
It [the ant] was able to grasp and hold a heavy body, three 
or four times the hulk and weight of its own body. 1765 
A. Dickson Treat. Agric. (ed* a) 158 Bad tradesmen make 
this plough heavy and clumsy. 1853 W. Gregory Inorg. 
Chem. (ed. 3) 24, 1 atom of oxygen will be eight times 
heavier than 1 atom of hydrogen. 

Jig. a 1340 Hampole Psalter iv. 3 pe weght of wickednes 
p' makis goure hcrts heuyere ban lede. 1340 — Pr. Consc. 
2868 For syn es swa hevy and swa harde, pat it drawes be 
saul ay dunwarde. a 1786 Cowfer Yearly Dislr, iv, Each 
heart as heavy as a log. 

b. To lie, sit heavy upon or at : chiefly Jig. 
1594 Shaks. Rich. Ill, v. iii. 118 Let me sit heauy on 

thy soule to morrow. 1638 Baker tr. Balzac's Lett. 
(Vol. II.) 32, I have something, I know not what, lies heavy 
at my heart 1721 Berkeley Prev. Ruin Gt. Brit. Wks. 
III. 209 This public calamity that lies so heavy on the 
nation, c 1726 A. Evahs Elegy on Vanbrugh, Lie heavy on 
him, earth 1 for he Laid many heavy loads on thee ! 1849 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. 1. 287 These burdens did not lie very 
heavy on the nation. 

c. Weighty because of the quantity present; 
hence, in large quantity or amount, abundant. 

1728 Pope Dune. 1. 78 Heavy harvests nod beneath the 
snow. 1795 Gent I. Mag. 539/1 Another sharp frost and 
heavy snow. 1835 Penny Cycl. III. 464/1 The early-sown 
crops are. .in general the heaviest. 1857 Livingstone Trav. 
xix. 373 Virgin soil does not give such a heavy crop as an 
old garden. 

a. techn. Possessing (appreciable) weight. In 
Physics, applied to bodies whose weight may not 
be disregarded in calculations. 

1871 Tait & Steele Dynamics of a Particle (ed. 3) iv. 
Example 46 A heavy particle is projected from a given point 
with a given velocity. 

2. Possessing great weight in proportion to bulk ; 
of great specific gravity, 

a 1000 Boeth. Metr. xx. 266 Eorbe ishefisre ooVum jesceaf- 
tum. 1382 Wyclif Prov. xxvii. 3 Heuy is the ston, and 
charjous is the grauel. c 1440 York Myst. xviii. 20 Hevye 
as leede. 1530 Palsgr. 315/1 Heavy as golde is or any thyng 
that wayeth moche, massif. 1695 Woodward Nat. Hist. 
Earth Pref., According to the Order of their Gravity those 
which are heavyest lying deepest in the Earth. 1838 T. 
Thomsoh Chan. Org. Bodies 608 An oil, deeper coloured., 
but equally heavy. 1868 Lockyer Elevt. Astron. iii. (1879) 
59 Platinum, the heaviest metal. 

b. Of bread, pastry, etc. : That has not properly 
' risen and is consequently dense and compact. 

1828 Webster, Heavy. . 25. Not raised by leaven or fer- 
mentation ; not light; clammy; as heavy bread. 1837-42 
Whittock, etc. Bk. Trades 17 Kneading . . is . . indispens- 
able, or the dough would he in lumps and the bread heavy. 
1859 Geo. Eliot A. Bede 11. (ed. 5) 208 If the bread turned 
out heavy. 1887 Baring-Gould .fffrf.S'/iVfcrxxix. (1888) 218 
The pasty is heavy. " 

3. Great with young; gravid, pregnant. Also fig. 
c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Magdalenavfi Suppose with barne 

scho hewy ware, a 1684 Leichton Comm. 1 Pet. Wks. 1835 
1. 345 When they are big and heavy with some inward exer- 
cise of mind. 1884 Jefferies Red Deer ii. 32 Two of them 
were heavy in calf. 

4. Increased in weight by the addition of some- 
thing ; laden with. AXso Jig. 

1622 Bacon Hen. VII, Wks. 1825 III. 324 His men heavy 
and laden with booty. 1726 Leoni Alberti's A rchit. 1. 65/2 
Winds . . from the West . . are heavyest at Sun-rise. 1840 
Miss Mitfoad in L'Estrange Life (1870) III. vii ; 109 The 
very air heavy with the rich perfume of the seringas and 
acacias. 1888 L. Malet Coutis. Perfect. 63 The words 
seeming to her heavy with meaning. Ibid. 290 This hour, 
heavy though it was with possible sorrow. 

5 . Applied technically to classes of goods, manu- 
factured articles, breeds of animals, etc. of more 
than a defined or usual weight. Hence b. transf 
Connected or concerned with the manufacture, car- 
riage, etc. of such articles. 

1617 Morvson I tin. in. 56 They have not heavy luggage. 
Ibid. 95 They have a race of heavy Horses. 1883 Mrs. 
Cboker Pretty Miss Neville xiii. (1884) no Your heavy 
baggage— is it all right? 1887 Daily Netys 2 May 2/7 In 
heavy woollens . . there is a little more doing. 1895. Ibid, j 
3 Jan. 5/3 Precedence is as usual given to the exhibition of 
heavy horses, colloquially known as 'shires'. 

b. 1888 Lit. World 7 Sept. 179/x The father became I 
a curate in the Heavy Woollen District of Yorkshire. 1894 j 
Daily News 19 Mar. 3/7 Those engaged in the heavy steel | 
trades. 1896 IVestm. Gaz. 9 July 6/r The passenger lines 1 
have secured gains on increases a year ago, but on some of 
the ' heavy ' lines less satisfactory results are shown. 

6. Applied to ordnance of the larger kind. 
17*7-51 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Artillery, There was no | 

attacking such a place for want of heavy artillery. 1813 
Wellington in Gurw. Desp. X. 479. I have not by me ! 
the state of the heavy ordnance and stores which were 
sent. 1818 Webster s.v., Heavv metal, in military affairs, 
signifies large guns, carrying balls of a large size, or it is ap- 
plied to large balls themselves. 1844 H. H. Wilson Brit. 
India II. 24 Heavy guns were brought up . . and prepara- 
tions were made to carry the fort by storm. 1889 Cent. 



Did., s. v. Artillery, Heavy Artillery [U. S], all artillery 
not formed into batteries or equipped for field evolutions, 
b. fig. Heavy metal : see quot. 
1 88a Ogilvie s.v., Heavy metal, guns or shot of large 
size ; hence, fig. ability, mental or bodily ; power, in- 
fluence ; as, he is a man of heavy metal ; also, a person or 
persons of great ability or power, mental or bodily ; used 
generally of one who is or is to be another's opponent in any 
contest ; as, we had to do with heavy metal. (Colloq.) 

7. Mil. Carrying heavy arms or equipments; 
heavily armed or equipped : said chiefly of soldiers 
(who are themselves usually specially selected for 
their height and weight). Heavy (inarching) 
order-, see quot. 1883. (Cf. B. 1.) 

1836 Penny Cycl. VI. 389/1 The heavy cavalry in general 
carry carabines, pistols and swords ; and the light cavalry 
very small carabines, pistols, and sabres. 1838 Thirlwall 
Greece V. 43 To raise an army of 20,000 heavy infantry and 
500 cavalry. 1844 Regul. <5> Ord. Army 55 To he frequently 
paraded, and exercised at least once a week in Heavy 
Marching Order. 1869 E. A. Parkes Pract. Hygiem (ed. 3) 
394 The sojdier . . when he marches in time of peace in heavy 
order, carries his pack, kit, haversack. 1883 H. P. Smith 
Gloss. Terms $ Pkr., Heavy order or heavy marching 
order, that of a soldier equipped and carrying, besides his 
arms and ammunition, complete kit, and great coat, amount- 
ing altogether to about 60 pounds. 1885 Tennyson {title) 
Charge of the Heavy Brigade. 

TX Expressing the action or operation of things 
physically weighty. 

8. Having great momentum ; striking or falling 
with force or violence. 

1375 Barbour Bruce n. 369 He him-selff .. Sa^ hard and 
hewy dyntis gave. 1500-20 Duhbar Poems lxix. 7 With 
hailf, and havy schouris. 1590 Spenser F. Q. 1. viii. 18 The 
stroke upon his shield so heavie lites. 1663 Butler Hud. 
1. ii. 871 Like feather-bed betwixt a wall And heavy brunt 
of cannon ball. 1805 in Nicolas Nelson's Disp. (1846) VII. 
166 note, The Enemy opened a very heavy fire on the Royal 
Sovereign. 1857 Hughes Tom Brown 1. v, They mean 
heavy play and no mistake. 1865 Gosse Land $ Sea (1874) s 
A heavy sea running outside. 1888 Mrs. Alexander Life 
Interest I. x. 198 A heavy thunderstorm came on. 

9. Of ground, a road, etc. : That clings or hangs 
heavily to the spade, feet, wheels, etc., and thus 
impedes motion or manipulation j soft and tena- 
cious. Also transf. 

1577 B. Googe Heresbach's Husb. 1. (1586) 22 h, If you 
breake up newe ground, yf it be riche, heavie, and prepared 
for seede, it sufnseth to plowe it once. 1710 S. Sewall 
Diary 1 Dec. (1879) II. 294 The ways were heavy. 17*0 
De FozCapt. Singletonxi. (1840) 105 The sand was nowhere 
so deep and heavy. 18*7 Whately Logic 1. 111. (1836) 181 
Universally what are called heavy soils are specifically the 
lightest. 1837 Boston Herald 3 Jan. 2 Scarcely any of the 
mail-coaches arrived in London before half-past 8 o'clock, 
owing to the heavy state of the roads. _ 1855 Thoreau Cape 
Cod iii. (1894) 34 That we should find it very ' heavy ' walk- 
ing in the sand. 1884 Lillywhite's Cricket Ann. 44 The 
ground was so heavy from recent rains. 

10. That weighs upon the stomach ; difficult of 
digestion. 

1574 Newton Health Mag. L ij, Mullets and Barbilles. . 
fried . . are heauie and hard to digest. 1661 Lovell Hist. 
A nim. $ Mm. Introd., The flesh of the males is more strong, 
dry, and heavy of digestion. 1708 Swift Remarks Wks. 
1883 VIII. 127 It may lie heavy on her stomach, that she 
will grow too big to get back into her hole. 184a J. Wilson 
Ess., Health (1856) 172 Bacon is a coarse and heavy food. 

11. Heavy in, on {upon) hand : said of a horse 
that bears or hangs on the bit. Also fig. 

168a Lond. Gaz. No. 1708/4 A Spring Snaffle, that Com- 
mandeth with the greatest ease imaginable, all hard-mouihed 
Run-away Horses . . and those that ride heavy in hand. 
1831 Johnson Sportsm. Cycl. s.v., A horse is said to be 
heavy in hand, when from want of spirit he goes sluggishly 
on, hearing his whole weight upon the bit. 1857 G. Lawrenck 
Guy Liv. xi. 106 Poor Bella ! how heavy on hand she will 
find him. 

III. Weighty in import, grave, serious. 

12. Of great import ; weighty,important; serious, 
grave. Now rare or Obs, 

971 Blickl. Horn. 101 Eac we magon fcepencean paet pact, 
hengre is baet man [etc.). c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt, xxiii. 23 
Ge forleton pa ping be synt hefegran [cu6o Hatton G. 
hefegeren], baere ee dom, and mildheortnysse, and geleafan. 
a 1225 Ancr. R. 76 For J?e seldspeche hire wordes weren 
heuie, and hefden much mihte. 1596 Shaks. 1 Hen. IV, 11. 
iii. 66 Some heauie businesse hath my Lord in band. 1601 
— Alts \Vell\\.v.4$ Trust him not in matter of heauie con- 
sequence. 1890 Spectator 6 Dec, To make a graver, and, if 
we maybe allowed the adjective, a heavier speech. 

13. Grave, severe, deep, profound, intense, 
ciooo Eccl. Inst, xxvii. in Thorpe Anc. Laws It. 424 

Hwa. .on swa hefige scylde sehreose. c 1050 Byrhtferth's 
Handboc in Anglia VIII. 320 Wi5 hefijum synnum. ^1123 
O. E. Chron. an. 1106 Dises xeares eac wacron swiSe hefige 
and sinlice gewinn betwux pam Casere . . and his sunu. 
rxi7S Lamb. Horn. 51 Ulcne mon..bet liS in heuie sunne. 
tiaoo Oamin 10028 Full of hefh dwilde. 1^94 Hooker 
Eccl. Pol. 1. i. § 1 A number of heauie preiudices, deepely 
rooted in the hearts of men. 1596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie s 
Hist. Scot. in. 196 margin, The hayuie hatred and Jnuie of 
the Pechtes towarde the Scot tis. 1603 Knolles Hist. Turks 
(1621) 827 A dead march sounded, and heavy silence com. 
manded to he kept through all the campe. 1801 Strutt 
Sports <$• Past. 11. i. 50 In the sixteenth century we meet 
with heavy complaints respecting the disuse of the long- 
bow. i8ao Shelley CEdipus 1. 371 The heaviest sin on this 
side of the Alps ! 1861 Dickens Lett. (1880) II. 138 You 
have read in the papers of our heavy English frost. 

IV. Having the aspect, effect, sound, etc. of 
heaviness. 
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14. Of the sky, clouds, etc. : Overcast with dark 
clouds ; lowering, gloomy. 

1583 Stanyhurst Mneis ill. (Arb.) 89 Thee wclken is 
heauye. 1596 Bp. W. Baslow Three Serm. Ded. 82 Who 
so obserued our heauie heaueos. 1876 Mrs. Alexandeh 
Her Dearest Foe I. 304 A mild, heavy day. 

15. Having comparatively much thickness or 
substance; thick, coarse; also, massive in con- 
formation or outline; wanting in gracefulness, 
lightness, elegance, or delicacy. 

18x8 Scott Rob Roy vi, The good humour and content 
which was expressed in their heavy features. Ibid, xix, We 
feel that its appearance is heavy, yet that the effect pro- 
duced would be destroyed were it lighter or more orna- 
mental 1859 Jephsoh Brittany v. 54 The church, like 
most of the purely monastic buildings . . is heavy, 1886 
F. L. Shaw Col. Cheswick's Ca>np. I. x. 217 With heavy 
renaissance porch and wide spreadiog flight of granite steps. 
Mod, The heavy lines of the drawing. Make a heavier 
stroke. His handwriting is heavy and clumsy. 

16. Having a sound like that made by a weighty 
object ; loud and deep. 

x8io Scott Lady of L. 1. i. The deep-mouthed blood- 
houod's heavy bay Resounded up the rocky way. 1819 
Shelley Julian 97 listen well If you hear not a deep and 
heavy bell. 1845 ftawkstom jSsbl I. xxvil 383 One heavy 
tramp he could hear close at his side. 

fl7. Of an accent: = Grave. Obs, 

1589 Puttehkam Eng. Poesie ii. vi[i]. (Arb.) 92 To the 
lowest and most base because it seemed to fall downe rather 
then to rise vp, they gaue the name of the heauy accent. 

V. Having the slow or dull action of what is 
weighty. 

18. Of persons, their qualities, etc. : Ponder- 
ous and slow in intellectual processes ; wanting in 
facility, vivacity, or lightness ; + slow of under- 
standing, unapprehensive, dull, stupid (obs.), 

c 1300 Cursor M, 27780 (Cott. Galba) Slewth . . makes a 
man lath for to lere, Ana heuy in hert sarmon to here. 1340 
Ayenb. 31 pe man isruo heut bet De loueb bote to ligge and 
resti and slepe. a 1400-50 Alexander 2708 Bot parde, bi 
prouideoce impossible it semes, A heuy As to be houyn vp 
to be sternes. 1604 Shaks. Oth. il L 144 Oh heauy ignor- 
ance : thou praisest the worst best, 1667 Pepys Diary 
(1877) V. 71 The heaviest man io the country, a 1700 B. E. 
Diet. Cant. Crew, A heavy Fellow, a dull Blockish Slug. 
1709 Steele TatUr No. 132 r 1 A Set of heavy honest Men, 
with whom I have passed many Hours with much Iodo~ 
lence. 1873 Lowell Among my Bks. Ser. it. 250 If there is 
anything worse .. it is a heavy man when he fancies he is 
being facetious. 

19. Acting or moving slowly, clumsily, or with 
difficulty ; wanting in briskness or alacrity ; slow, 
sluggish ; unwieldy, a. of material objects. 

a 1400-50 A lexandcr 5572 With heuy hedis and hoge as 
horses it were. 1538 Staakev England L iii. 79 Of them. . 
we haue ouer many, wych altogyddur make our polytyke 
body voweldy and heuy, and, as hyt were, to be greuyd 
wyth grosse humorys. 1595 Shaks. John ill. iii. 43 If that 
surly spirit melancholy Had bak'd thy blond, and made it 
heauy, thicke. 1674 N. Cox Genii. Recreat. (1677) 21 4 
More creese than the Lanner, and more heavy and sluggish 
in her flight, a 1700 Dryden Pytk, Phil. Wks. 1808 XII. 
221 His heels too heavy, and his head too light. 1808 
Wellington in Gurw. Desp. IV. 45, 1 understand that some 
of the transports you have with you are heavy sailers. 2844 
Mrs. Browning Brown Rosary 11. 77 He flapped his heavy 
wing all brokenly and weak, 
b. of abstract things. 

1590 Shaks. Mids. N. v. i. 375 The heauy gate [gaitl of 
night. 1595 — John iv. i. 47 Still and anon cheer'd vp the 
heauy time. 1690 Locke Hum. Und. To Rdr., The diver- 
sion of some of my idle and heavy Hours. 1816 Byrok 
Parisina xx, Sleepless nights and heavy days. 1831 Lincoln 
Herald 30 Sept. 1 The oat trade is heavy, and this grain 
may be quoted full if. per qr. under our last quotation. 

C. Time is said to lie or hang heavy, when its 
passage seems slow and tedious. 

1703 Farquhar Inconstant v. iii, My time lies heavy on 
my hands. 1794 Mann in Lett. Lit. Men (Camden) 444 My 
time does not hang heavy on my hands. 1833 Tennyson 
Clara Vcre de Vere 65 If Time be heavy on your hands, 
Are there no beggars at your gate, Nor any poor about 
your lands I 

20. Of things, esp. artistic or literary produc- 
tions : Wanting in vivacity ; dull ; ponderous ; 
tedious, uninteresting. 

i6ox Holland Pliny 11. 533 Polygootus the Thasian .. 
represented much variety of countenance, far different from 
the rigorous and heauy looke of the visage beforetime. 1638 
F. Junius Paint, of Ancients 61 Without such a force of 
phantasie the whole labour of their braines will be but a 
heavie, dull, and Iife-lesse piece of worke. 1708 Swift 
Remarks Wks. 1883 VIII. in It may still be a wonder how 
so heavy a book . . should survive to three editions. 1846 
Wright Ess, Mid, Ages II. xix. 257 The longer poems, .of 
the first half of the fourteenth century are dull and heavy. 
1863 Mrs. C. Clarke Shahs. Char. xv. 383 This play . .has 
been denominated a 4 heavy one \ which means that it is 
not distinguished by various and rapid action, or abrupt and 
startling incident. 

^ 21. In Theatrical phrase : Sober, 6erious ; relat- 
ing or pertaining to the representation of sombre 
or tragic parts ; as heavy villain, heavy business. 

x8*6 Disraeli Viv. Grey v. xii, The regular dramatic per- 
formance was thought too heavy a business for the evening. 
1838 Dickens Nick. Nich. xxii, I played the heavy children 
when I was eighteen months old. x868 Helps Realmah 
vul (1876) 230 As the heavy villain at the Surrey Theatre 
would say. 1885 W. C. Dav Behind Footlights 113 Prac- 
tising attitudes before the cheval glass we have the heavy 
geutieman, chronic villain of the footlights. 



VI. That weighs or presses hardly or sorely on 
the senses or feelings. 

f 22. Of persons : Oppressive ; troublesome, an- 
noying ; angry ; severe, violent. Obs. 

<:8z5 Vesp. Psalter liv. 4 [lv. 3] Onbasldon iu mec un- 
rehtwisnisse and in eorre hefie werun me. c 1000 Ags. Ps. 
(Th.) liv. llv.] 3 Wurdon me pa on yrre yfele and hefige. 
138a Wycut Luke xviii. 5 Netheles for this widowe is heuy 
[gloss, or diseseful] to me, I schal venge hir. 1388 Ibid. xi. 7 
Nyle thou be heuy to me. c 1400 Destr. Troy 12320 Eneas 
with anger was angardly heuy With Antenor the traytor. 
1452 in Paston Lett. 1. Introd. 72, 1 . .am informed that the 
Kiog, my sovereign lord, is my heavy lord, greatly dis- 
pleased with me. 1476 Sir J. Paston Ibid. No. 771 III. 
! 153 1 1 is demyd that my lady wolde herafftr be the rather myn 
hevy lady ffor that delyng. 1579-80 North Plutarch (1676) 
902 Above all others Fabius Maximus was his heavy Enemy. 
x6z8 Hobbes Thucyd. (1822) 38 You would have been no 
less heavy to the confederates than we. 1703 J. Logan in 
Pa. Hist, Soc. Mem. IX. 225 Who groan to find their 
deliverer prove so heavy. 

+b. Heavy friend', a troublesome or evil friend; 
an enemy. So heavy falher. Obs. 

c 1510 Barclay Mirr. Gd. Manners (1570) Fiij, If this 
iocoode person would alter his visage, And counterfayt in 
chere an heauy father sage. 1554 m Strype Eccl. Mem. 
III. xxiii. 193 Sir, I perceive that thou art my heavy friend. 
1600 Holland Livy xlh. xiv. xxil He .. was an heavier 
friend unto Asia than Antiochus had bene. x6n Speed 
Hist. Gt. Brit. xx. xx. § 4 Some, .thinke him to haue beene 
an heauy Father to the Common- wealth. 162 x Molls 
Camrrar. Liv. Libr. t. iii. 8 This woman while she Hued 
was an heauie friend of mine. 

23. Hard to bear, endure, or withstand ; oppres- 
sive, grievous, sore ; distressful. 

a xooo Laws Ml/red L c. 40 § 3 (Schmid) pact ure geferan 
sume . . eow hefixran [wisan oudan] to healdanne. c 1200 
Ormin 1442 Hand and hefh pine. 1340 Hampole Pr. 
Coftsc. 4583 l>c days bat er ilfe and hevy. c X440 Promp. 
Parv, 239/1 Hevy and grevows, gravis. 1567 Satir. Poems 
Reform, xl 21 My hauk hap and piteous plicht. X592 
Timme 10 Eng. Lepers D ij, Where withall they carie the 
heavie vengeance of God. X607 Shaks. Cor. v. vi. 143 He 
.. endure Vour heauiest Censure. X667 Milton P.L. xii. 
X03 Who for the shame Doo to his Father, beard this heavie 
curse. X703 Maundrell Joum, Jerus, (1^32) 145 Let. 
p. 2 [They] hold their own Slaves in the heaviest Bondage. 
1844 Mem. Baby Ionian P"cess IL 46 Universally regarded 
as a heavy calamity. 1867 Trollope Chron. Barset I. xl. 
349 The world has been very heavy on him. 

24. Hard to perform or accomplish ; requiring 
much exertion ; laborious, toilsome. 

c X250 Gen. Ex. 2565 For al oat swine heui & sor. c X39X 
Chaucer Astrol. Prol., Curio[n]senditing and hard sentence 
is ful heuy atones for swich a child to lerne. 1577-87 
Holinshed Scot. Chron. (1805) IL 288 Certain factious 
persons did beat into their ears, how heavie a journie that 
would^ be unto them. x6xx Bible Exod. xviii. 78 This 
thing is too heauy for thee ; thou art not able to performe 
it thy selfe alone. 1855 Macaulay^ Hist. Eng. III. 537 
The work, he said, was heavy ; but it must be done. X887 
WvsvLvta Praeterita II. v. 170 The day had been a heavy one. 

25. Causing or occasioning sorrow ; distressing, 
grievous, saddening ; sad, sorrowful. 

*X374 Chaucer Compl. Mars 12 The glad nyght ys 
worthe an heuy morowe. c 1489 Caxton Sonnet of Aymon 
xxii. 492 Vour departyng is so hevy to me that I trowe I 
shall deyefor sorow. X568 Grafton Chron. II. 626 Where 
he without great solempnitie kept a iieavie Christmasse. 
1600 Holland Livy 1241 These proved in effect to be un- 
fortunate and heavie presages [auspicia tristia] unto 
Mancinus. x6 . . Chevy Chase 11. 19 in Percy's Relio., 1 1 was 
a hevy syght to se. X719 De Foe Crusoe ti. x, This was a 
heavy piece of news to my nephew. x8z7Carlvle Misc. (1857) 

I. 30 To the great body of mankind this were heavy news, 
tb. Heavy hill i the ascent to Tyhum; the way 

to the gallows. Obs. 

1577 Gascoicne Arraignm. Lover in Brit. Bibl. (x8io) I. 
76 Thou must go hence to Heavy Hill ; And there be hang'd 
all but the head. X678 Dryden Kind Keeper iv. i, 1 saw 
you follow him up the heavy hill to Tyburn. 

26. Oppressive to the bodily sense ; overpowering. 
c X375 Sc, Leg. Saints, Ninian 702, And vaknit as of hewy 

slepe. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg. iv. 583 His Eyes with 
heavy Slumber overcast. 1845 Mrs. S. C. Hall Wkiteboy 
ii. 9 The heavy smell of the oiL Mod. The poppy has 
a heavy smell. 

VII. Weighed down mentally or physically. 

27. ' Weighed down 1 wilh sorrow or grief; sor- 
rowful, sad, grieved, despondent. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 12625 Wit heui hert and druppand 
chere. c 1330 R. Baunne Chron. (1810) 18 He felt him neuy 
& ferry seke. c 1400 Sowdone Bab. 400 Tho sorow edc alle 
the Citesyns And were full hevy than, c 1450 St. Cuthbert 
(Surtees) 7369 pe bischop semed to be heuy, be kirke was 
left sa unsemely. 1&6 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 87 
Consyderyng some persones to be iocunde and mery, some 
sadde and heuy. 1634 Rutherford Lett. (1862) 1. 113 Her 
husband is absent and I think she will be heavy. 1725 
Pope Odyss. ix. 117 With heavy hearts we labour thro' the 
tyde, To coasts unknown, and oceans yet untry'd. 1859 
Tennyson Elaine 1284 For this most gentle maiden's death 
Right heavy am I. X863 Fr. A. Kemble Resid. in Georgia 
34 With a heart heavy enough. 

b. Expressing or indicative of grief, doleful. 

a X225 Ancr. R. 342 Heui murnunge. c 127$ XI Pains 
of Hell \yo in O. E. Misc. 216 Poule he weppid with heue 
chere. 14.. Hoccleve Min. Poems (1892) 67, 1 walk id.. 
Besyde a groue in an heuy musynge. X568 Grafton Chron, 

I I. 217 Then answered he with heavie chere : alas, alas, 
am not I here in prison, and at your owne will? 1603 
Knolles Hist. Turks (1621) 82 With flouds of teares 
abundantly running down their heavie countenances. 1827 
Pollok Course T. u, Who farther sings, must change the 
pleasant lyre To heavy notes of woe. 



28. ' Weighed down* by sleep, weariness, or some 
physical depression or incapacity ; hence, esp. weary 
from sleep, sleepy, drowsy. 

138a Wvclif Exod. xvii. 12 The hoondes of Moyses 
weren heuy. c X385 Chaucer L. G. IV. 885 Thisbe, On hire 
h^ caste hise hevy dedly eyen. c 1440 Promp. Part/. 239^1 
Hevy a-slcpe . ., sompnolentus. 1526 Tinoale Malt. xxvi. 
43 Hc.founde them aslepe agayne. For there eyes were 
hevy. X587 Turberv. Trag. T. (1837) 152 And stole upon 
the heavie prince, That slumhring long had hyn. x6zo 
Venner Via Recta v. 86 1 1 will make the head heauy by 
repleating it with vapors. 1760 C Johnston Chrysal 
(1822) II. 247, I thought I had overslept myself— I am so 
heavy. 1843 Hood Song of Shirt i, With fingers weary 
and worn, With eyelids heavy and red. 

"VTII. Transferred from action to agent. 

29. That does what is expressed heavily (in 
various senses). 

1816 Sporting Mag, XLVI1I. 181 The heavy betters 
began to quake at this change of things. 1856 Froude 
Hist, Eng. (1858) II. viit 305 To pardon so heavy an 
offender. X884 Sword $ Trowel Jan. 25, 1 bave been a 
very heavy drinker. 1887 A. C. Gunter Air. Barnes of 
N. V. (1S88) 95 Miss A nstruther.. returns to the hotel a 
heavy loser. x888 Ga rdening 25 Feb. 712/2 A heavy cropper 
and a good table Potato. 

IXL 30. In other specialized uses (chiefly tech- 
nical from I) : heavy-clay, lit, (see 9) ; fig. an 
agricultural labourer ; heavy drawer, in coining, 
a drawer into which coins exceeding the standard 
weight are dropped ; heavy drift-ice, heavy ice 
(seequot.); heavy-earth = Babyta ; heavy gun- 
ner, yf^. = heavy swell \ heavy pine, a name of the 
Pinus ponderosa \ heavy-sizing, -wood (see 
quots.) ; heavy swell colloq, (with pun on heavy 
swell in sense 8), a man of showy or impressive 
appearance ; one dressed in the height of fashion. 

1869 Daily News 8 Sept., These unfortunate *heavy-clays 
never dream of bettering their condition. ^887 Pall Mall 
G. 2 June 5/1 Should the coin being weighed prove too 
heavy, the pan into which it falls goes down, and the coin 
slips into a 4 *heavy ' drawer. 1890 Boldaewood Col. 
Reformer (1891) X36 We can always find out and trace our 

* *heavy gunners'. 1835 Sir J. Ross Narr. 2nd Voy, Explan. 
Terms p. xv, * Heavy-ice, that which has a great depth in 
proportion, aod not in a state of decay. x88o Nature XXI . 
299 Unscrupulous manufacturers introduced the practice of 

* *neavy-sixing ' — that is, io plain terms, of substitutiog 
cheap mineral substances for cotton . X830 Ladv Granville 
Lett. (1894) II.60 The people at Melton ..asking * Who's 
that * heavy swell ? ' X883 Mrs. Croker Pretty Miss Neville 
xlii. (1884) 385 You ought to make a good match, you know, 
and marry some heavy swell with heaps of coin . 1884 Millea 
Plant-n., Baroxylon rufum, Red * Heavy- wood. 

31. Comb., mostly parasynthetic, unlimited in 
number, as Heavy- armed, -handed, eta; also 
heavy- blossomed, -browed, + -cheered, -eyed, -faced, 
-fisted, -fooled, -fruited, -keeled, -jawed, -lidded, 
-limbed, -lipped, -mettled, -mouthed, -paced, -priced, 
-shotted, -shuttered, -tailed, -winged, -willed, etc. ; 
also heavy-looking, -seeming, 

X377 Lahcl. P, PI. B. xx. 2 Heuy-chered I 3ede and 
elynge in herte. 1593 Shaks. Rich. II, in. ii. 15 Let., 
heauie-gated Toades lye in their way. 1508 Ghenewey 
Tactlus' Ann. in. vi. 73 He seemed drousie and heauie 
met led. 1625 Gill Sacr. Philos. viii. xx6 As fast as our 
heavy-footed reason can follow our faith. 163a Sherwood, 
Heauie- looking, halbrenni. x688 Bunyan Heavenly Foot- 
man (x886) 146 What, do ye think that every heavy-heeled 
professor will have heaven ? 1702 Vakbaugm False Friend 
1, The dull» heavy- tailed maukin melts him down with her 
modesty. 18x5 Sporting Mag. XLVI. 263 Heavy-mouthed 
horses. 1824 Miss Fekaier Inker, xvii, The great awkward 
heavy-footed maidservant. 18421 Tennyson Locks Uy Hall 
163^ Droops the heavy.hlossom'd bower, hangs the heavy, 
fruited tree. 1850 — In Menu vi, His heavy-shotted 
hammock-shroud. 1888 £. J. Goodman Too Curious iv, 
A dull, heavy-looking girL 

B. sb. [absolute nse of the adj.] 

1. pi. Heavies : heavy cavalry ; the Dragoon 
Guards. Rarely in sing. 

1841 Leyea C. & Motley lviii, We'd better call out the 
' heavies * by turns. 1849 Thackeray Pendennis xlix, Have 
you . . never happened to be listening to the band of the 
Heavies at Brighton ? 1876 Voyle Milit. Diet. (ed. 3) 86 
In the British service there are 7 regiments of heavies, vix. 
the dragoon guards. The weignt the horse of the heavies 
has to carry is over 19 stone. 1895 Daily News 19 Dec. 5/3 
Old soldiers . . representing the Household Cavalry, the 
heavies, Lancers, Hussars. 

2. A stage wagon for the conveyance of goods. 
1847 De Quincey Schlosser's Lit. Hist. Wks. VIII. 53 

The very few old heavies that had begun to creep along 
three or four main roads. 

3. Short for Heavy wet. slang. 

1823 Spirit Pub. Jmls. (1824) 441 A drop of any thing 
beyond a pint of heavy. 1850 Kikoslev A It. Locke xx, Here 
comes the heavy. Hand it here to take the taste of that 
fellow's talk out of my mouth. 

4. To do the heavy : to swagger, to make a fine 
show, slang. 

1884 Gd. Words June 399/2 Your ordinary thief, if he 
have a slice of luck, may ' do the heavy ' while the luck lasts. 

Heavy (hrvi), a.2 [£ Heave sb. 3 + -y.] Of a 
horse : Suffering from the heaves. 

1864 in Webstea, and in mod. Diets. 

Heavy (he-vi), adv. [OE. hefige = OHG. hebtgo, 
hevigo ; f. hefig Heavy a.] = Heavily. 

1. In a heavy manner; with weight , /*/. 8cfig.; pon- 
| derously ; massively ; burdensomely, oppressively. 
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ciooo Ags. Ps. (Th.) lviifi]. 2 Forban Sa?s wite eft, on 
eowre handa, heh*se xeeodc. a 1225 Ancr. R. 32 Heo HggeS 
mid iren heuie iveotered. <ri47o Henry Wallace x. 426 
Hewy cled in to plait off maul. i$8a N. Lzchefield tr. 
Castanheda's Cotuj. E. Ind. Ixxviii. 158 b, The Boates 
went verye heavie laden with theyr furniture. 1600 J. Porv 
tr. Leo's Africa 11. 383 Holding their hands heavie over 
such as shewed themselves repugnant. 161 1 Bible /so, 
xlvi. j Your carriages were heauic loaden. 1703 Moxon 
Meek. Exerc. 17 Lean heavy upon it. 1790 Burke Ft. 
Rev. \Vks. 1808 V. 403 The least likely to lean heavy on 
the active capital employed. 1828 Southey Ess. (1832) II. 
231 The mortality.. fell heaviest upon the poor. 

2. With laborious movement; slowly, sluggishly; 
laboriously. 

1701 Lond. Gass. No. 3715/4 Stolen .. a sorrel Gelding . . 
trots heavy. 1708 Nelson 7 Sept. in Nicolas Disp. (1815) 
111. 116 The Culloden sails so heavy, hy having a sail under 
her bottom in order to stop her leak. 1803 Naval Chron. 
X. 157 The third [boat], from rowing heavy, did not get up. 

f3. With displeasure or anger. See also bear 
heavy, Bear v. x 16. Obs. 

C1380 Wvclif Sel Wks. 111. 350 Many men benken ful 
hevy wib bis sentence. 138a — Mark x. 14 Whom whanne 
Jhesus hadde seyn, he baar heuye. 1430 40 Lyric Bochas 
v. xxv. (1554) 138 b, Hatefull also to euery creature, And 
heauy borne of worthy kynges three, c 1565 Lindesay 
(Pitscottie) Ckron. Scot. (1728) 38 The king took very heavy 
with this high contempt. 

1 4. Gravely, seriously. Obs. 

1563 WinJet Four Scoir Tkre Quest. Wks. 1888 I. 106 
Thai hef fai^eit hauelie. .and a,e fer hauiar. 

6. Now chiefly hyphened to participles which it 
qualifies. See also Heavy-laden. 

ISS3 Brenoe Q. Curtius 133 (R.) Dimichas y* were foote- 
men, heauye-harnised, but yet rydyng on horsebacke. 1669' 
DavoEN Tyran. Love iv. i. Gross, heavy.fed .. And shotted 
all without. 1836-48 B. D. Walsh Arisloph., Clouds 1. iv, 
The pipe's heavy-echoing booming. 1840 Marrvat Poor 
Jack x, A heavy-pulling boat. 1840 R. H. Dana Be/. Mast 
xv. 37 A large, heavy-moulded fellow. 1885 Howells Silas 
Lapham (1891) I. i. 45 Laphara's idea of hospitality was . . 
to bring a heavy-buying customer home to pot-luck. 

t Heavy, v. Obs. Forms : 1 hefisian, hefe- 
Sian, 3 heuegy, heueji, 3-4 heuien, 4-6 hevie, 
•ye, (5 euye), 6 heauy, Sc. hewie. [OE. hefi- 
gian t hefegian = OHG. kevfgSn :-OTeut. *hebi- 
gSjatty f. *hetigo- t OE. hefig Heavy a.) 

1. trans. To make heavy, burdensome, or oppres- 
sive, 

. Vesp. Psallerxxxi[\). 4 Defces and naehtes iehefexad 
is ofer me hond Sin. a 1300 E. E. Psalter ibid., For 
over me, bathe dai and night, Hevied es hi hand of might. 
£1440 Promp. Parv. 239/1 Hevyyn, or makyn hevy ia 
wyghte, gravo, aggravo % pondero. 

2. To weigh down ; to burden ; to oppress, grieve, 
distress. 

**97 K«, iELFREO Gregory's Past. liv. 419 Se hund wile 
aspiwan Gone mete oe hine hefi^ao on his breostum. <rooo 
tr. Bzda's Hist. iy. xxi. [xix.] (1890) 320 Heo wss eft hefisad 
mid p&m aerrum sarum. c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. xxvi. 43 
SoOhce heora ea^an waeron jehefefcode. c 1200 Trin. Coll. 
Horn. 79 pe fule lustes heuien be sowle. 1382 Wvclif 2 Sam. 
xiv. 26 Onys in the jeer he was doddid, for theheere heuydc 
[1388 greuedc] him. ^1430 Pilgr. Lvf Mankode 1. xlix. 
(1869) 30 It is not matere of w rait he ; it shulde not heuy vow 
of no thing. 1465 Paston Lett. No. 508 II. 200 Thei had 
hevyed the peple that dwelle ther and that gretly. 1553 
Gau Rtcht Vay 62 Cum to me al 3e quhilk arhewit (that is 
with sine). 1581 Mulcaster Positions xx. (1887) 88 Darke 
and clcmdie aire heauyeth. 

3. intr. To grow heavy or weighty. 

c 807 K. iELFRED Gregory's Past. xxi. 163 Hu sio byrSen 
wi.xb and hefegab. C1305 SI. Christopher 06 in F. E. P. 
(1862) 62 Eueree as he bar £is child : hit gan to heuye faste. 

4. To become heavy through weariness or grief. 
a .1000 Guthlac 956 in Exeter Bk. If. 46 b, Leomu hefe- 

*edon ; sarum sesohte. c 127s Lay. 18408 Nou non hii solle 
heue^i and subbe hii solle sleape. 138a Wyclif Mark xiv. 
33 Hc.bigan for to drede, and to heuye [1388 be anoyed]. 

Heavy-armed (he'v^armd), a. Bearing heavy 
armour or arms. 

• l% $ P / nny CycL VL 3 88 / 2 The employment of artillery 
in the field deprived this heavy armed cavalry of all the 
advantages it possessed over the soldiers who fought on foot. 
1843 Liooell & Scott Greek Lex., 'Onklrqn, a heavy.armed 
foot-soldier, man-at-arms, who carried a pike and a large 
shield. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) I. 74 As the heavy-armed 
Spartans did at the battle of Plataea. 

Hea-vy-lia*nded, a. 

1. a. Having the hands heavy from physical in- 
capacity or weariness, b. ' Clumsy ; not active or 
dextrous* (Webster 1828). 

* 1633 Avstih Medil. (1635) 137 If we grow weary (like 
Moses who was heavy-handed) yet let Aaron and Hur. .lift 
them up againe. 1647 Trapp Comm. Hear. v. 11 Slow, 
paced and heavy-handed. 

2. Having the hands laden j full-handed. 

1864 Burton Scot Abr. I. iii. 117 They came back heavy- 
handed with droves and flocks. 

3. Oppressive; overbearing. 

1883 Mrs. Croker Pretty Miss Neville xvi. (188. ) 143 
Some day Nemesis will arrive heavy-handed, in the shape 
of a couple of pretty grown-up daughters. 

Hence Heavy -ha ndedness, heaviness of hand ; 
the opposite of lightness of hand. 

189a Athenaeum 26 Nov. 736/2 The dialogue gives an im- 
pression of heavy-handedness. 

Hea*vyhead. rare. A dull, stupid fellow. 

1399 Langl. Rich. Redeles in. 66 A ! hicke hevyheed ! 
hard is by colle To cacche ony kunnynge. 



Hea-vy-hea^ded, a. 

1. Having a heavy or large head. 

1684 Lond.Gaz. No. i 9I o/ 4 A dark Iron gray Gelding .. 
heavy headed. 1771 Mad. D'Arblay Early Diary 8 May, 
A very civil, heavy-headed man of the Law. . fastened with 
attentive admiration. 1865 H. H. Dixon Field <$- Fern ix. 
243 Some of the heavy-headed [rams] grow sadly weary. 
x886 Hurst $ Hanger 11. viii. II. 15 The glorious hunters' 
moon, rising above the heavy-headed elms. 

2. Dull, stupid. 

1590 Marlowe Edw. //, v. ii, To dash the heavy-headed 
Edmund's drift. 1603 Knolles Hist. Turks (1621) 604, I 
would not bee accounted so base minded, or heavy headed. 
1825 J. Neal Bro. Jonathan 1. 191 He stood ..regarding 
his vulgar, heavy-headed, .brother opposite. 

3. Drowsy, sleepy ; = Heavy a. 28. 

155* Huloet, Heuy headed, grauedinosus. 1560R0LLAN0 
Crt. Venus Prol. 31 Heuie heidit, and seindill in game or 
glew. 1600 Holland Livy 735 (R.) Some that had taken 
their load of wine, and were heauie-headed and sleepie. 
160a Shaks. Ham. iv. i. 17 This heavy-headed revel.. 
Makes us traduced and tax'd of other nations. 1887 
Casseirs Fam. Mag. 94/2 No wonder they are heavy, 
headed, and tired of a morning. 

Hea , yy-liea*rted, a. 

1. Having a heavy heart; grieved, sad, melancholy. 
c 1400 Cato^s Mor. 235 in Cursor M. p. 1672 Heuy 

herted men and stille studious men, 1535 Coveroale 
Neh. ii. 2 Thou art not sicke, that is not y« matter, but thou 
art heuy harted. 1766 Smollett Trav. I. v. (Jod.), I am a 
lntle heavy.hearted at the prospect. 1888 Mrs. Oliphant 
Joyce I. xvi. 304 The old man. .saw nothing as he jogged 
onward heavy-hearted. 

2. Proceeding from or caused by a heavy heart ; 
sad, doleful. 

i5°» J- Hevwood Prov. $ Epigr. (1867) isr Lyght purses 
Make heauy hartes, and heuy harted curses, a 1656 Hales 
Gold. Rem. (1688) 210 Sad aod heavy-hearted thoughts. 
1851 H. Melville Whale xxil 117 We gave three heavy, 
hearted cheers. 

Hence Heavy-heaTtedness, sadness. 

i860 Pusey Min. Propk. 269 Deep was the sleep, .not of 
heartlessness, but of heavy-heartedness. 

f Hea'vyingly, adv. Obs. rare. [f. heavying, 
pr. pple. of Heavy ».] Heavily, severely. 

1434 Misyn Mending Life (E. E. T. S.) 107 Qwhos cold 
mynd heviyngly we reprefe. 

Heavyish. (he*vi|ij), a. [f. Heavy a. + -ish.] 
Somewhat heavy, in various senses. 

X736 Byrom Jml. * Lit. Rem. (1856) II. 1. 47 A little 
heavyish, I fancied, with driokingwine. 1784 Mad. D'Arblay 
Diary 17 Apr., I am only heavyish, not ill. 1876 Smiles 
Sc. Natur. iv. (ed. 4) 280 Haviog put a heavyish stone at 
the bottom of the trap. 

Hea*vy-la*den, a. 

1. Laden or loaded heavily ; bearing a heavy 
burden. Also fig. 

£1440 Jacob's Well xxxviL (E. E. T. S.) 236 pou art full 
of fruyte of vertuys, heuy Iadyn wyth code werkys, 1697 
Drvden Virg. Georg. 11. 287 No toiling Teams from 
Harvest-labour come So late at Night, so heavy laden 
home. 1784 Cowper Task 1. 242 He dips his bowl into the 
weedy ditch, And heavy-laden hrings his bev'rage home. 
1859 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. III. 13 One of Pickford's heavy, 
laden vans. 

2. Weighed down with trouble, weariness, etc. ; 
oppressed. 

i6ix Bible Matt. xi. 28 Come vnto mee all ye that labour, 
and are heauie laden. 1871 Carlyle in Mrs. Carlyle's 
Lett. I. 47, I was sickly of body and miod, felt heavy-laden, 
and without any hope. 

Hence Heavy-la* denness. 

1877 A « Eoersheim in Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps.cxxxvii. 
3 The cure of weariness, and the relief of heavy-laden ness, 
lies in this—to take the cross upon ourselves. 

Heavy spar, [transl. of Ger. Schwerspat, the 
name given by Werner in 1774.] The native sul- 
phate of barium, barytes ; also improperly applied 
to barium carbonate, and sometimes to the sulphate 
and carbonate of strontia (Page Geo/. Terms). 

1789 A. Crawford in Med. Commun. II. 353 The muri- 
ated barytes.. was obtained hy the decomposition ol the 
heavy spar. Ibid. 356 Heavy spar from the lead mines of 
Derbyshire. 1805-17 R. Jameson Char. Min. (ed. 3) 107 
Heavy spar, and actyonite afford examples of the hexa- 
hedral prism. 1845 Atkinson in Proc. Berw. Nat. Club 
II. No. 13. 137 It is calc-spar, in a setting of heavy-spar or 
sulphate of baryta. 1892 Dana's Min. 903 The septaria of 
Durham, .have the veinings lined with brown heavy spar. 

lie avy- weight. A person or animal of more 
than the average weight ; spec, in sporting phraseo- 
logy, applied to a rider, jockey, boxer, etc. of more 
than the average weight, or trans/, a horse which 
carries more than the average weight. 

1857 G. Lawrence Guy Liv. iii. 17 The horses he kept 
were well up to his weight, and he stood A 1. in Jem Hill's 
estimation, as the best heavy-weight that had come out of 
Oxford for many a day. 1888 W. Day Horse Index 447 
Heavy-weight carriers, how to hreed. 

b. Jig. * A person of weight or importance ; one 
of much influence' (Cent. Diet.). U. S. colloq. 
Heavy wet. slang. [See Wet sb.] Malt 
liquor. 

1821 Ecan Tom $ Jerry 75 (Farmer) The soldiers and 
their companions were seen tossing off the heavy wet and 
spirits. 1823 Spirit Pub. Jmls. (1824) 57 One pint of heavy 
wet was then distributed to every domestic in the establish- 
ment. 1843 Carlvle Past $ Pr. 1. v, They . . have loved 
their own appetites, ambitions, their coroneted coaches, 
tankards of he avy. wet. 

Heaw, obs. form of Hew. 



Heawin, obs. form of Heaven sb. 

Heban, obs. form of Ebon, ebony. 

fHebawde. Sc. Obs. rare. [?ad. F. hibou 
owl.] An owl. 

1513 Douglas AEnets vn. Prol. 105 Hornit Hebawde, 
quhilk clepe we the nycht owle, Within hir caverne hard I 
schout and 3owle. 

Hebbe(n, obs. forms of Heave v. 

Hebberman, var. of Ebberman, Obs. 

1630 Ord. Preserv. Brood Fish Thames in Descr. Thames 
( J 758) 75 No hebberman shall fish for Smelts before the 
twenty-fourth Day of August. Ibid. 76 No Hebberman 

< £ ork any hi g her for Whitings than Dartford Creek. 
1670 Blount Law Dict. y Hebber*man, a Fisherman below 
London-bridge, who fishes for Whitings, Smelts, Sic. 
commonly at Ebbing-water, and therefore so called. 1839 
-40 Thackerav Catherine xiv. The ferries across the river, 
and . . the pirates who infest the same— namely tinklermeo, 
petermen, hebbermen, trawlermen. 

Hebbing, obs. form of Ebbing. 

X47S Rolls Parlt. VI. 159/i Fishgarthes..Lokkes 1 Hebb- 
yng weeres . . and dyvers other ympedyments dayly been 
made. 1590 Cal. St. Papers, Dom. Ser. 602 Regulations 
for hooks, lamperne rods, and hebbing nets. 

Hebdomad, -ade (he-bdtfmsed, -<?«d). Also 6 
ebcK [ad. L. hebdomas, hebdomad^ a. Gr. €j3So/aas 
(-aS-) the number seven, a period of seven days.] 

fl. The number seven viewed collectively; a 
group composed of seven. Obs. 

I S4S Joye Exp. Dan. x. (R. s.v. Heavy\ I Daniel was so 
heuey by thre hebdomads of dayes. 1532 Huloet, Ebdo~ 
made, Vide in number of 7. 1603 Si a C. Heyoon Jud. 
Asirot. 411 (Stanf.), 9 Hebdomades of yeares. 1678 Cud- 
worth Intell. Syst. 1. iv. | 20. 376 The Tetrad is an arith- 
metical mediety betwixt the Monad and the Hebdomad. 
1837 Southey Doctor IV. Inter-ch. xiv. 57 Like the heb- 
domad, which profound philosophers have pronounced to be 
. .a motherless as well as a virgin number. 

2. The space of seven days, a week : used parti- 
cularly in reference to the « 70 weeks ' of Daniel's 
prophecy. 

1600 W. Watson Quodtibets Relig. $ St. (1602) 201 
(Stanf.) In this Babylonian transmigration Daniels Heb- 
domades beginning to take their place. 166* Glanvill Lux 
Orient, n. (1682) 15 Those of creation being concluded 
within the first Kebdomadc. 1890 E. Johnson Rise 
Christendom 413 The Passion was consummated in the 
time of the seveotieth Hebdomad. 

3. In some Gnostic systems, a group of seven 
superhuman beings ; also a title of the Demiurge. 

1837 Whewell Hist. Induct. Sc. (1857) I. 223 The in- 
tellectuat gods, .evolve the intelligible, and at the same time 
intellectual triads, into intellectual hebdomads. 1853 
W. E. Tayler Hippolytus n. iv. 97 Seven powers are 
supposed to have originated from the First Cause of all, 
which hebdomad formed, with their author, the first 
ogdoad. .or root of all existence. 1881 Chh. Wohdswohth 
Ck. Hist. I. 195 In the next lower sphere [below the 
Ogdoad, in the system of Basilides] called the Hebdomad, 
or sphere of seven, is the second Archon, or Ruler. 

Hebdomadal (hebdomadal), a. (sb.) [ad. 
L. kebdomaddl-iSy f. hebdomad- : see prec. and -al.] 

1 1. Consisting of or lasting seven days. Obs. 

1613 Selden on Drayton's Poly-olb. xi. (T.), They had 
their original of later time than this hebdomadal account. 
1646 Sia T. Browne Pseud. Ep. iy. xii. 212 Hebdoniadall 
periods or weeks. 1651 Biggs Nrzu Disp. Pref. ix When 
he [God] was about his hebdomadal work of the Hexameron 
Fabrick. 

b. Changing every week ; fickle, changeable. 

1796 Burke Regie. Peace iv. WTcs. IX. 5 Listening to 
variable, hebdomadal politicians, who run away from their 
opinions without giving us a month's warning. 

2. Meeting, taking place, or appearing once a 
week ; weekly. 

Hebdomadal Council: the representative hoard of the 
University of Oxford, which meets weekly, and takes the 
initiative m all matters to hehrought before the University ; 
it has taken the place of the earlier Hebdomadal Meeting 
of Heads of Houses. 

1711 Steele Sped. No. 17 p 2 Several of these Hebdoma- 
dal Societies. 1818 Scott Rob Roy iv, His hebdomadal 
visitants were often divided in their opinion. 1846 M c Cul- 
loch Ace. Brit. Empire (1854) II. 333 In the reign of 
Elizabeth, .the regent masters were deprived of the initiative 
in legislative measures in the House of Convocation in 
Oxford, which was transferred to the hebdomadal meeting 
of heads of houses. 1849 Sir J. Stephen Eccl. Biog. (1850) 
11. 40,3 The whole tribe of party writers, diurnal and heb- 
domadal. 1854 [see Council nh]. 1880 Fowler Locke 
ii. 16 A letter to the Hebdomadal Board from Lord Claren- 
don, then Chancellor of the University. 

B. sb. (ellipl.) A periodical appearing once a 
week, a ' weekly '. (pedantic or humorous.) 

1835 Blackw. Mag. XXXVIII. 637 Accounts .. have 
occasionally appeared in the journals and hebdomadals. 
1838 B. Corney Controversy 4 Let its appearance be pro- 
claimed in the diurnals, in the hebdomadals, etc. X885 
Advance (Chicago) 18 June, A fit contemporary of our 
Eastern hehdomadals. 

Hebdo*madally, adv. [f. prec. + -ly2 J Once 
a week ; weekly, (humorous or affected.) 

1816 G. Colman Br. Grins, Lond. Rurality (1872) 318 
The secondary Cit. . From London jogs hebdomadally down 
And rusticates in London out of town. 1827 Blackw. Mag. 
XXII. 603 He . . is seen hebdomadally in the pulpit. 1880 
Mrs. C. Reade Brown Hand% White I. ii. 60 The leader 
she hebdomadally supplies to the advanced weekly. 

t Hebdo-madar, -er. Sc. Obs. [ad. eccl. 
L. hebdomaddrius (see next) : cf. ardinar, testa- 
mentar, .etc., also F. hebdomadaire.'] In the Scotch 
Universities : The name given to one of the superior 
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members whose weekly turn it was to superintend 
the discipline of the students ; also, in Grammar 
Schools, the master who took ■ duty ' for the week. 

1700 Order 23 Oct. in Aberdeen Counc. Reg. (1872) 330 
Upon every play day lhe hebdomadcr for that week shall 
coe along with the scholars to the hill when they get 
tht play. 1807 J. Hall Trav. Scot LI. 114 The masters 
in their turns exercised the office of what was called Heb- 
domader. His business was to preside and say grace at the 
college table and to go round and call at every chamber at 
six o clock in the morning to see if the students had got up 
[etc]. 1840 io Bulloch Hist. Aberdeen Univ. (1895) 179 
Professor Gordoo happened to be the hebdomadar. 

Hebdomadary (hebdp'madari), sb. and a. 
Also 5-6 ebdomadary, -edary. [ad. eccl. L. | 
hebdomaddri-us, f. hebdomas Hebdomad.] 

A* sb, R. C. Ch. A member of a ehapter or 
convent, who took his (or her) weekly turn in the 
performance of the sacred offices of the Church. 

1433-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) 1. 113 The mansiones also of 
the ebdomadaries, prestes, and minstres. i45o~ z 53<> Myrr. 
our Ladye 127 Yt ys always sayde of the ebdomedary . . to 
whome yt longeth rather to gyue blyssynge then to aske yt 
in that offyce. 1864 Greekshield Ann. Lesmahagow 13 
While engaged in such services as they performed by 
weekly turns, monks were called 'Hebdomadaries'. 1877 
J. D. Chambers Div. Worship 90. 1888 * Bernard * From 
World io Cloister 29 The voice of the Hebdomadary was 
heard» as he prayed. 

B. adj. Hebdomadal, weekly ; doing duty for a 
week. 

i6as N. Carpenter Geog. Del. 11. vi. (1635) 97 Marriners 
make six degrees of change in tbe tides .. The second H eb- 
domedary, or weekely. a 1631 Donne Scrnt. Ixi. 614 An 
Hebdomadary right eousnessc, a Sabbatarian Righteous- 
nesse is no righteousnesse. <ti7ii Ken Hymns Evarig: 
Poet. Wks. 1 721 I. 7 Hebdomadary Priests neglect their ! 
turns. 189a Speaker 30 July 141/1 Mr. Pinkcrton, of tbe 
hebdomadary picnics. 

f Hebdomadic, a. Obs. [f. Gr. I05ofta5- Heb- 
domad + -ia] Pertaining to the days of the week. 

a 1681 Wharton Dominical Lett* Wks. (1683) 68 Seven 
Hebdomadick [printed Hebdomaickl Letters used be, And 
those are A. B. C D. E. F. G. 

He'bdomary. Also ebd«. A shortened form 
of Hebdomadary sb* 

c 1450 Rules St. Saviour $ St. Bridget xlvi. in Aungier 
Syon Monast. t etc. (1840) 362 The ebdomary is bounde. .to 
absteyn thynges that wyke that myght lette her toperforme 
her office. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Ebdomadarius .. 
the Ebdomary or Weeks-man, an Officer in Cathedral 
Churches. 1879 E. Waterton Pietas Mariana 260 The 
hehdomary, i.e., the canon of the week, who sang the daily 
High Mass. 

t Hebdoma*tical, a. Obs. rare. [f. late L. 
hebdomatic-us, irreg. ad. Gr. €/95o/*a5itf2s weekly 

+ -al.] Weekly ; hebdomadary. 

a 1650 Morton Episc. Ch. (1670) 142 Far from the con- 
ceipt of a Dcambulatory, Hebdomatical (or peradventure 
Ephemeral) Office. 

Hebdo'mically, adv. [f. Gr. «/35o^-oy 
seventh + -ic +- -al + -ly 2 .] According tothe hebdo- 
mad or mystical number seven : cf. Hebdomad 3. 

1837 Whewell Hist. Induct. Sc. (1857) 1. 223 The in- 
tellcctual gods produce all things hcbdomically. 

\\ Hebe (h?h»). [a. Gr. ^£17 youthful prime, 
puberty ; name of the daughter of Zeus and Hera.] 

1. The goddess of youth and spring, represented 
as having been originally the cup-bearer of Olym- 
pus ; hence applied fig. to : a. A waitress, a bar- 
maid ; b. A woman in her early youth. 

1606 Sylvester Du Bart as 11. iv. in. Magnificence B6& 
Here, many a Hebe fair, here more than one Quick - 
seruing Chiron neatly waits vpon The Beds and Boords. 
1815 Scott Guy M. xliv, Shortly after, the same Hebe 
brought up a plate of beef collops. 1889 Mrs. Walford 
Stiff-n. Generation I. ii. 35 * Good heavens ! what a per. 
feet Hebe ! ' 

2. Astron. Name of the sixth of the asteroids. 
1858 Herschel Outl. Astron. (ed. 5) 335 The discovery 

of Astraea and Hebe by Professor Hencke in 1845 and 1847. 

3. allrib. and Comb. y as Hebe bloom ; Hebe-like 
adj. ; Hebe's eup, HeidelbergPnnch ( Casselt sDict. 
Cookery) ; Hebe vase, a small vase like a coiyliscos 
of the kind which Hebe is represented as bearing 
(Brewer Did. Phr. If Fable). 

1838 Lytton Alio, vi, vi, A certain melancholy in her 
countenance .. 1 am sure not natural to its Hebe-like ex- 
pression. 184a Tennyson Gard. Dau. 136 Her violet eyes, 
and all her Hebe bloom. 

Hebe- (bib/), used as combining form of Gr. 
fjfltj youth, also puberty, down of puberty, taken in 
senses a. Pnbescence (in botanical terms\ as in 
Hebea-nthous a. [Gr. dV0oy flower], having the 
corolla of the flower pubescent (Mayne Expos. 
Lex. 1854). Hebeca-rpous a. [Gr. ttapn6s fruit], 
haying pnbescent fruit (ibid.)* ^ebecladous 
(h/be-kladas) a. [Gr. kAqSos branch], having pube- 
scent branches (ibid.). Hebegrynous (-e'd^inas) a. 
[Gr, ywrj female : see -gynous], having pubescent 
ovaries (ibid.). Hebepe "talons a., having pube- 
scent petals (ihid.). b. Puberty, as in Hebephre- 
nia [Gr. Qprjv mind], a form of insanity incident to 
the age of puberty (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1886). Hebe- 
phre-niao a. and sb., (a person) affected with hebe- 
phrenia. 



Heben, Hebeny, -yf, obs. ff. Ebon, Ebony. 

f He benon, Hebon, Hebona. Names given 
by Shakspere and Marlowe to some substance 
having a poisonous juice. 

Commentators have variously identified the word with 
e6on, henbane, and Ger. tibe. eibenbaum the yew. Gower 
has hebenus app. in a similar sense. 

[1390 Gower Con/. II. 103 Of hebenus that slepy tre.] 
£■159* Marlowe Jew of Malta in. Wks. (Rtldg.) 1 64/1 In 
few, the blood of Hydra, Lerna's bane, The juice of hebon, 
and Cocytus* breath. 160a Shaks. Ham. 1. v. 62 Vpon my 
secure bower thy Vncle stole With iuyce of cursed Hebenon 
\Qos. hebona] ia a Violl. 1789 E. Darwin Bot. Gard. 11. 
Loves PI. ni, Brews her black Hebenon, and stealing near, 
Pours the curst venom in his tortured ear. 

t Hebescate, v. Obs. rare, [irreg. f. L. hebesc- 
ere to grow dull.] trans. To make dull or blunt. 

1657 Tomlinson Rcnon's Disp. 57a Such affections . . as 
stupifie the senses or hebescate motion. 

Hebetant (he'bitant), a. [ad. L. hebeidnt-em, 
pr. pple. of hebetdre to Hebetate.] Making dnll. 

1801 Lamb Curious Fragm. iv. Poems, etc. (1884) 302 
Who disallows the use of meat in a morning as gross, fat, 
hebetant. 

Hebetate (he-bit^t), v. [f. L. hebetate ppl. 
stem of hebetdre, f. hebes % hebet- blunt, dull. Cf. 
F. hibiter (16th c. in Littre).] 

1. trans. To make dull or obtuse ; to blunt. 
1574 Newton Health Mag. 53 To hebetate or dull the 

memorie. 1694 F. Bragge Disc. Parables IH. 90 It .. , 
effeminates the soul, and dispirits and hebetates the body, j 
1851 Carlvle Sterling 1. vhi. (1871) 51 Men's souls were 
blinded, hebetated. 1887 Lowell Democr., etc. 118 De- 
sultory reading, .hebetates the brain. 

2. mtr. To become dull or inert. 
183a Examiner 673/2 Allowing it [the clergyl to cram, and 

surfeit, and pall, and hebetate, with forbidden wealth. 

Hence He betated, He'betating ///. adjs. 

1735 Thomson Liberty in. 381 Of narrow gust and j 
hebetating sense. 1826 Blackw. Mag. XIX. 659 Patients 
with callous appetites and hebetated tongues. 1864 Carlyix 
Fredk. Gt. IV. 186 The hebetated old gentleman. 

Hebetate, a. Bot. [ad. L. hebetal us, pa. pple. 
of hebetdre; see prec] Having a dull or blunt 
and soft point (Gray Bot. Text-bk. I* Gloss.). 

Hebetation (hebit^'Jon). [ad. late L. hebe- \ 
tdlion-em, n. of action f. hebetdre to Hebetate. 
Ct 1 5th c F. habitation] The action of making 
or fact of being made blunt or dull ; blunted or 
dulled condition. 

1613 Cocke bam 11. Dulnesse, hebetude, hebetation. 1755 
Johnson, Hebetation. 1. The act of dulling. 2. The state of 
being dulled, c 1865 in Cine, Sc. I. 363/1 A hebetation of 
the senses.. supervenes. 

Hebetative (he-b/t^tiv), a. [f. L. hebetdt- } 
pa. ppl. stem of hebetdre : see -ive.] Having the 
quality of making dull. 

1834 Tail's Mag. 1. 586 Hebetative and instupifying 
qualities. 

Hebete (he'brt), a. rare. [ad. L. hebes, hebet- 
blunt, dull.] Dull, stupid, ohtuse. 

X743 T. Ellis Knowl. Div. Things (18 11) 325 Observe 
how hebete and dull they are. 1840 E. FitzGekald Lett. 
(1889) 1. 56, I am becoming more bebete every hour. 

t Hebete, v. Obs. rare. [a. F. hibiter (14th c. 
in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. hebetdre: see Hebetate.] 
trans. To make dull. 

1597 Lowe Chirurg. (1634) 53 It hebeteth and maketh 
grosst the spirits of olde folkes and children. 

He*betin. [? f. L. hebes, hebet- + -in.] Anhy- 
drous silicate of zinc, the same as Willemite. 

1 865- 7a Watts Diet. Chem. III. 138. 1868 Dana Min. 
(ed. 5) 262. 

He'betize, v. rare. [f. L. hebes, hebet- blunt, 
dull + -ize.] trans. To make dull ; to blunt. 

1845 Vulgar Errors Adapted 102 The ignorance of the 
patient thus hebetizing, as it were, the art of the doctor. 

Hebetude (hebftiwd). [ad. L. hebetudo, n. 
of quality f. hebes, hebet- blunt, dull : cf. F. hibi- 1 
hide (1535 in Hatz.-Darm.).] The condition or 
state of being blunt or dull; dullness, bluntness, 
obtuseness, lethargy. 

c 1 6a 1 S. Ward Life Faith (1627) 62 Motion as well as 
health, .driues away all lassitude, hebetude, and indisposi- | 
tion. 1665 G. Harvey Advice agst. Plague 10 According 
to their grosseness or subtility, activity, or hebetude. 1787 
Sir J. Hawkins Life Johnson 258 That appearance of 
hebetude which marked his countenance when living. 1833 
Chalmers Const. Man 1. Hi. 165 A hebetude, if it may be 
so termed, of the moral sensibilities. 

Hebetudinons (hebiltiw'dinas), a. [f. L. hebe- 
tftdo, -tudin- : see prec. and -oos.] Inclined to 
hebetude ; dnll, obtnse. 

1820 L. Hunt Indicator No. 37 (1822) I. 291 Dull, unin- ; 
formed, hebetudinous. 1834 H. Ainsworth Rookwood 111. 
v, His person was heavy aod hebetudinous. 

Hence Hebetndino'sity, dullness, obtnseness. 

1884 St. James's Gaz. 22 Aug. 5/1 [His] intellectuals are 
clogged in the peculiar manner which constitutes hebe- 
tudinosity. 

t He*bolace : see Herbelade. 
Hebrsean (h/brf-an). Also 6-8 Hebrean. [f. 

L. Hebrte-us, a. Gr. 'Ej3pcu-os (see Hebrew) + - an.] 
I + 1. A Hebrew, a Jew. Obs. 

1509 Harclay Shyp of Folys (1874) II. 3 Kynge Assuerus 
I . . Whiche cummaundyU all the hebreans to be slayne. 



f 2. A Hebrew scholar, Hebraist. Obs. 
1637-50 Row Hist. Kirk (1843) 466 His father being a 
great Hebrean, and the man that first broght the know- 
ledge of Hebrew letters to Scotland, c 1770 Weslev Wks. 
1 (1872) XII. 464 The best Hebraean 1 ever knew. 1801 W. 
Taylor in Monthly Mag. Xll. 214 The translators of the 
bible were better Hebraeansthan Anglicists. 
3. One of a school of religionists in Holland, 
I whose system rested on the interpretation of certain 
! hidden truths in the Hebrew language. 

1882-3 Schaff Encycl. Relig. Knmvt. 1 1. 1604 Mysticism 
entered into various combinations, .producing, in the 18th 
I century, the Hebraeans in Holland, the Hutchinsonians and 
' Jumpers in England. 

Hebraic (lubr^ik), a. [ad. late L. Hebraic-us, 
a. Gr. 'E/3/>cu7cos, f. a stem 'E/3pa- : see Hebrew ♦ Cf. 
F. hibra'ique (15th c. in Hatz.-Darm.).] Pertaining 
1 or relating to the Hehrews or their language ; having 

a Hebrew style or quality ; Hebrew. 
1 c 1384 Chaucer H. Fame in. 543 The Ebrayke losephus 
I the olde. 1530 Palscr. 315/1 Hebrayke, belongyng to the 
countrey, speche of Hehrewe, hebraicq.^ 163a Lithcow 
Trav. 290 Making merry with our Hebraick friends. 1669 
I Gale Crt. Gentiles 1. 1. x. 54 Plato affirmes . . that the 
I Hebraic language was the Mother of al Languages. 1730 
I Bolingbroke Hist. Eng. i. (175a) 8 (Jod.) Reducing the 
1 immense antiquity of the ./Egyptians within the limits of the 
Hebraick calculation. 1847 Emerson Repr. Men, Sweden- 
borg Wks. (Bohn) I. 323 His perception of nature .. is 
mystical and Hebraic. 
Hebra ical, a. Now rare. [f. as prec. + -al.] 
= prec. 

1601 Deacon & Walker Answ. Darel 20 An hebraicall 
iterating or doubling; of one and the sejfesame matter, to 
'make it more notonouslie and expreslie apparant. ^ 1877 
Dawson Orig. World 'ii. 55 Cosmological conclusions similar 
to the doctrines of that Hebraical school. 

Hebra*ically, adv. [f. prec + -ly 2 ,] In 
Hebrew fashion ; after the manner of the Hebrews 
or the Hebrew langnage (e.g. with reference to the 
fact that Hebrew is written from right to left, or 
( backwards 

1720 Swift Adv. Vng. Poet Wks. 1841 II. 397 The., 
modern device of consulting indexes, which is to read books 
Hebraically and begin where others usually end. 1836 T. 
Hook G. Gumey (1850) 1. vii. 129 Contingencies and con- 
sequences hebraically obscure to my comprehension. 

t Hebrai'cian. Obs. [f. Hebraic + -ian, 
after physician, logician, etc.] « Hebraist i. 

1610 Healev St. Aug. Citie of God 577 A great Hebrai- 
cian sayth they were called Hebrewes, quasi travellers, for 
so the word intends. 1675 T. Tully Let. Baxter 25 
Pagnine, Buxtorf &c are very good Hebraicians. 1705 
H ickeringill Priest'Cr. iv. (1721) 216 He himself also was 
a great Hebraition. 
Hebraicism (h*br?Wsiz*m). rare. [f. as prec. 
t- -ism.] — Hebraism 2. 

185a Robertson Serm. Ser. ni.xv. 183 What.. was called 
Judaism, and in modern times is called Hebraicism. 

Hebraicize, v. rare- 0 , [f. as prec. + -IZE.] 
trans. ~ Hebraize v. 2. 
1882 in Ogilvie. 

Hebraico-, comb, form of L. Hebraicus, 

used in sense : Hebraieally, Hebrew and . 

i8aoT. Moore Mem. (185^) 111. 145 [I] wrote a verse or 
two of my Hebraico- Hibernian Melody. 

Hebraism (hrbr<r,iz'm). [a. F. hibra'isme 
(1567 in Hatz.-Darm.) or ad. mod.L. Hebraismus 
= late Gr. 'E0paio-fx6s, f. ^sZ&pa'ifrw to Heb baize : 
see Hebrew and -ism.] 

1. A phrase or construction characteristic of the 
Hebrew language ; a Hebrew idiom or expression. 

1570 Levins Manip. 146 Hebraisme, hxbraismus. 1645 
M ilton Tetrach. (1851) 237 The New Testament, though 
. .originally writt in Greeke, yet hath nothing neer so many 
Atticisms as Hebraisms, and Syriacisms. 171a Addison 
Sped. No. 405 P3 Our Language has received innumerable 
Elegancies and Improvements, from that Infusion of Hebra- 
isms, which are derived to it out of the Poetical Passages 
in Holy Writ. 1844 Stanley Arnold (1858) I. vi. 228 To 
fill our pages with Hebraisms. 

2. A quality or attribute of the Hebrew people ; 
Hebrew character or nature ; the Hebrew method 
of thought or system of religion, Judaism. 

1847 Emerson RePr. Men, Swedenborg Wks. (Bohn) I. 
326 The hook had been grand, if the Hebraism had been 
omitted, and the law stated without Gothicism. 187a Chk. 
Wokdsworth Comtft. Rev. Pref. 149 note f The design of 
the Apocalypse is not to Hebraize Christianity but to 
Christianize Hebraism. j888 Mas. H. WARn A'. Elsmere 
III. 13 In Hebraism of feature, and swarthy smoothness of 
cheek. 

b. Applied by Matthew Arnold to that mode of 
human thought and action of which the ancient 
Hebrew is taken as the type ; the moral, as opposed 
to the intellectual, theory of life : cf. Hellenism. 

1869 M. AaNOLO Cult. $ Anarchy iv. (1875) 133 Self-con- 
quest, self-devotion, the following not our own individual 
will, but the will of God, obedience, is the fundamental idea 
of this form, also, of the discipline to which we have 
attached the general name of Hebraism. 

Hebraist (hz br^,ist). [f. stem Hebra- in He- 
braic, Hebraize : see -ist. Cf. F. hibraiste.'] 

1. One versed in the Hebrew language ; a Hebrew 
scholar. 

1755 in Johnson. 1817 Coleridge Biog. Lit. 55 A very 
learned man and a great Hebraist. 1883 A. Roberts O. T. 
Revis. viii. 173 The celebrated Hebraist, Gesenius. 

2. One who has the qualities of tbe Hebrew 



HEBRAISTIC. 

people; an adherent of the Hebrew system of 
thought or religion. 

1879 Farrar St. Paul I. 26 St. Paul was a 1 Hebraist 1 in 
the fullest sense of the word. 1887 Swinburne in igth 
Cent. XXI. 423 This splendid poetic style.. what modern 
criticism would define as that of a natural Hebraist. 

3. A Jew of Palestine, who used the Hebrew 
Scriptures, as opposed to a Hellenistic or Grecian 
Jew. 

1892 G. F. X. Griffith tr. Fouards St. Peter 62 [The 
Hellenists] were better prepared than were the Hebraists 
for the teachings of Jesus. 

Hebrarstic, a. [f. prec. + -ic] Of or per- 
taining to Hebraists ; marked by Hebraism ; of a 
Hebrew quality, Hebraic. 

1846 in Worcester. 1856 Mrs. Stowe Dred I. xix. 257 
Giving a Hebraistic coloring to their habitual mode of 
expression. 1873 Symonos Grk. Poets xii. 422 The separa- ! 
lion between the Greeks and us is due . . principally to the 
Hebraistic culture we receive in childhood. 1883-3 Schaff . 
Encycl. Relig. Knowl. 1 1. 964/1 In the New Testament . . j 
words . . are often used with more Hellenic than Hebraistic 
signification. 

Hence Hebraistical a* —prec; Hebraisti- 
cally adv. 

1846 Worcester, Hebraistical. 1864 Kitto's Cycl. Bibl. 
Lit. II. 105 Oi ef«, those without, which is Hebraistically 
used in the N. T. 

Hebraize (hrbr*|3tz\ v. [ad. Gr. 'E&patfav 
to speak Hebrew, to imitate Jews, f. stem 'E/9/xx- in 
'E/3/xwko's, etc. : see Hebrew. Cf. F. hfbraiser.] 

1. intr. To use a Hebrew idiom or manner of 
speech. 

1645 Milton Tetrach. (1851) 237 The Evangelist heer 
Hebraizes. 1699 [see below]. 186a Lowell Biglow P. 
Poems 1890 II. 329 If they [Puritans] Hebraized a little too 
much in their speech, they showed remarkable practical 
sagacity as statesmen and founders. 

b. To follow Hebraism as an ideal of mind and 
conduct. See Hebraism 2 b. 

1869 M. Arnold Cult. $ Anarchy [see Hellenwe i b]. 
Ibid, v, We have fostered our Hebrauring instincts, our 
preference of earnestness of doing to delicacy and flexibility 
of thinking, too exclusively. 

2. trans. To make Hebrew ; to give a Hebrew 
character or quality to. 

1816 G. S. Fabeb Orig. Pagan Idol. II. 292 What they 
hebraized into Sabaoth was, I believe, no other than the 
Indian Seba. 1869 [see below]. 1873 TaiSTaAM Moab xiv. 
276 An attempt to Hebraize a foreign sound. 

Hence He-braized ppl. a., He braizing' vbl. sb. 
and ///. a. ; also Hebraiza*tion, the aclion of 
Hebraizing ; He'braizer, one who Hebraizes. 

1699 Bentlev Phal. 412 We must impeach him not only 
for Atticizing, but for Hebraizing too. 1869 Daily News 
1 Feb., A deeply Hebraized Christianity. 1869 M. Aanold 
Cutt. An. iv. (1882) 145 The Reformation has been often 
called a Hebraising revival. 1882 Fah8ar Early Ckr. I. 
256 The stern old Hebraisers— the Hebrews of Hebrews — 
who taught in the schools of Palestine and Jerusalem. 18. . 
N. York Courier- Jrnl, (Cent.), The next decade will see 
a more extensive Hebraization of the wholesale trade of 
New Vork than ever. 

fHebreish, a. and sb. Obs. In 1 ebreisc, 
(ebrisc), 1-2 hebreisc, 3 ebretsch, ebris(se. 
[f. L. Hebrx-us (med.L. Ebre-us), Gr. 'Efipatos 
Hebrew : see -ish.] = Hebrew. 

c 1000 Ags. Gosp. John xix. 20 Hit waes awriten ebreisceon 
stafon. & grecisceon & leden stafon. cioso Byrht/erth's 
Hanaboc in Anglia VIII. 322 Pasca is ebreisc nama & 
he getacnaS oferfaereld. a 1225 Ancr. R. 302 BoSe heo I 

rjle5 on an Ebreische ledene. c 1250 Gen. <$• Ex. 73 Dis 
wort in ebrisse wen He witen Se sode 5at is sen. 
Hebrew (hrbrw), sb. and a. Forms : (1 (pi.} ( 
EbrSas), 3-6 Ebreu, 4 Ebru, Ebrewe, Hebru, 1 
Hebreu, Sc, Hebrow, 4-6 Sc. {pi.) Hebreis, 4-7 | 
Ebrew, 5-7 Hebrewe, 6 Ebrue, Hebrieu, 6-7 j 
Hebrue, 4- Hebrew. [ME. Ebreu, a. OF. 
Ebreu, Ebrieu (nom. Ebreus, 12th c. in Hatz.- 
Darm.), ad. med.L. Ebrgus for cl.L. Hebrseus, a. 
Gr. 'Eppcuos, f. Aramaic ^l^J? C-ebrai t corresp. to 
Heb. c-ibrT 'a Hebrew', lit. 'one 1 from the 
other side (of the river) ' ; f. "OV ceber the region 
on the other or opposite side ; f. "^V tabor to cross > 
or pass over. Cf. the LXX, Gen. xiv. 13 'A0p&n 6 \ 
veparri^ 1 Abram the passer-over ' or * immigrant 
for nayn D"GK 4 Abram the Hebrew'. At the | 
revival of learning the initial H was resumed after 
cl.L. in French and English. (The OE. Ebrtas 
was immediately from med.L. Ebrei.) 

To the Aramaic form on which the Greek word was 
fashioned is due the stem 'E0pa-, Hebra; in Hebraic, 
Hebraist. Hebraize, etc.] 
A. sb. 

1. A person belonging to the Semitic tribe or 
nation descended from Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob; 
an Israelite, a Jew. (Historically, the term is usu- 
ally applied to the early Israelites ; in modern use 
it avoids the religious and other associations often I 
attaching to Jew.) 

[ffiooo ^Elfhic Gen. xl. 15 For bam be ic waes dearnunga 
forstolen of Ebrea lande.] c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Thomas 
73 pare is bot a god but dredej bat of hebreis be god Is. 
rj45o tr. De Imitatione in. xliii. 114 Not seruaunt, but 
a veray hebrewe. 1533 Gau Richt J 'ay 35 As it is writine 
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in the vi chaiptur to the Hebreis. 1585 T. Washington 
tr. Nicholay's Voy. in. xii. 93 Of nature an Hebrew. 1591 
Shaks. Two Gent. 11. v. 57 If not, thou art an Hebrew, a 
lew, and not worth the name of a Christian. 1671 Milton 
Samson 1319 Thou knows't I am an Ebrew. 1845 Maurice 
It/or. Met. Philos in Encycl. Metrop. II. 558/1 The 
difference between the Hebrews and Greeks generally, 
f b. Hebrew race or stock. Obs. 
c 1375 Sc. Leg: Saiuts, Thomas 59 A madyne com amange 
am all Of hebrow borne In-to be land. Ibid. 65 He of 
ebrow ves a manne. 138* Wvclif Gen. xl. 15 Thenelich 
Y am had awey fro the loond of Hebrew [1388 E brews]. 

2. The Semitic language spoken by the Hebrews, 
and in which most of the books of the Old Testa- 
ment were written ; it became extinct in vernacular 
use three or four centuries B.C., but survived litur- 
gically, and is still cultivated by educated Jews 
throughont the world. 

(In the New Testament applied to the Aramaic or Syriac, 
the vernacular language of the Hebrews of the time.) i 

a 1M5 After, R, 136 Vor Iudit on Ebreu is schrift an 
Englis. a 1300 Cursor M. 2179 Al men spak bot wit on 
tong, bat es hebru, al for to sai. C1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) 
xxix. 132 pai can speke na langage bot Ebrew. Ibid. All 
be lews . . lerez for to speke Hebrew. i<»6 Tinoale John 
xix. 17 A place . . which is named in nebrne, Golgatha. 
1645 Milton Colasl. Wks. (i8sr) 345 As if hee knew both 
Greek and Ebrew. 1796 H. Hunter tr. St. Pierre's Stud. 
Nat. (1799) III. 731 The Doctor of the highest reputation 
for learning, who understood Hebrew, Arabic and the 
Hindoo Language. 1842 Prichard Nat, Hist. Man. 143 
Even the language of Nnmidia is supposed by Gesenius to 
have been a pure, or nearly pure, Hebrew, 
b. colloq. Unintelligible speech : cf. Greek, 
1705 Vanbrugh Confederacy 1. ii, Mon. If she did but 
know what part I take in her sufferings—/?//. Mighty 
obscure 1 Mon. Well, 1 say no more : but — Flip. All 
Hebrew 1 18 16 Lady L. Stuart Let. 5 Dec. in Scotfs 
Earn. Lett. (1894) 1. 394 Eveo 1 . .found a great many words 
absolute Hebrew to me. 

B. adj. Belonging to the Hebrews ; Israelitish, 
Jewish : a. in reference to the nation. 

1483 Cath. Angl. 179/2 Hebrewe, hebreus, 1604 R. 
Cawdsey Table A lfih. t Hebrew, from Hebers stock. 1681 
Dryden Abs. <$■ Achit. 128 Which Hebrew priests the more 
unkindly took. 1851 Gallenga Italy 123 He is said to be 
of Hebrew extractioo, the son of a converted Jew. 

b. in reference to the language ; of persons : 
learned in Hebrew, as a Hebrew scholar. (In the 
New Testament = Aramaic : see A. 2.) 

a 1300 Cursor M. 406 In a dale ..bat ebron hatte, in hebru 
nam. 1526 Tindale Luke xxiii. 38 His superscripcion was 
written over him in greke, latin, and ebrue letters. 1591 
Sylvester Du Bart as 1. i. 198 Turks Characters, nor 
Hebrew points to seek. 1611 Bp. Hall Serin, iii. Wks. (1837) 
50 The Maccabees had four Hebrew letters in their ensign. 
1663 Butler Hud. l i. 59 For Hebrew roots, altho' they're 
found To flourish most in barren ground. 1895 W. A. 
Copinger in Trans. Bibliogr. See. Ii. ii. 112 Hebrew type 
is found in a book printed by Fyner, at Esslingen in 1475 . . 
but no work was, I believe, wholly printed in this character 
till 1477. 

c. Hebrew character, Hebrew letter \ collectors' 
names for a kind of moth and of shell respectively, 
so called from their markings. 

1756 T. Amory J. Buncle (1770) I. xiii. 51 The Hebrew 
letter, another voluta, is a fine curiosity. 1843 Humphreys 
Brit. Moths (1858-9) 4r Semiphora Gothica (the Hebrew 
Character), .appears to be double-brooded. 

Hence He-brew-wise adv., in Hebrew fashion ; 
in the manner of Hebrew writing, from right to 
left, backwards. 

1689 Paioa Ep, to Fleetwood 61 The God makes not the 
poet ; but The thesis, vice-versa put, Should Hebrew-wise 
be understood ; And means, the Poet makes the God. 1774 
Burney Hist. Mhs. (1789) I. vii. 100 The opinion of some 
that the Greek scale and music should be read Hebrew wise. 

Hebrewdom. [See-DOM.] The Hebrew com- 
munity ; the spirit or quality of the Hebrew people. 

1843 T. Parker in J. Weiss Life 1. 214 The culmination 
of Hebrewdom, the Blossom of the nation. 1889 Advance 
(Chicago) 28 Feb., He must have enough of Hebrewdom in 
him . . nis spirit and attitude must be sufficiently Hebraic. 

Hebrewess (bz"*br«ies). [See -ess.] A female 
Hebrew, a Jewess. 

153? Coverdale Jer. xxxiv. 9 Euery man shulde let fre 
go his seruaunt and handemayde, Hebrue and Hebruesse 
[1611 Hebrewesse]. 1849 Tait's Mag-. XVI. 749 He was 
willing to abandon the great Otha, although only for another 
idol— namely, the young Hebrewess. 

Hebrewish (hrbr«,ij\ a. [See -ish.] f a. 
= Hebrew <z. (obs.), h. Somewhat Hebrew ; hav- 
ing something of a Hebrew character. 

a 1x25 Ancr. R. 1^6 On Ebrenwische ledene, Oloferne is 
be ueond, bet makeS uet keif & to wilde, feble & unstrong. 
«i6s5 Vikes Lords Sttpp. (1677) 37 The expression is 
Hebrewish. 

Hebrewism. [See -ism.] = Hebraism. 

j6ii Florio, Ebraismo, an Hebrewisme. 1684 N. S. Crit. 
Enq. Edit. Bible xiv. 137 The Hebrewisms are . . more fre. 
quent. 1873 Geo. Eliot in Cross Life 111. 216 This is, to 
me, pre-eminently true of Hebrewism and Christianity. 1886 
A. B. Bruce Mirac. Elem. Gosp. ix. 342 He has discovered 
the defects of Hebrewism. 

He'brewist. rare" 0 . «= Hebraist i. 

In mod. Diets. 

Hebrician (h/bri*pan). Now rare or Obs. 
Also 6 Hebrecyon, Hebretian, 6-7 Hebrecian, 
Hebritian. [Another form of Hebraician: cf. 
algebrician. (In early form perh. assimilated to 
Grecian.)"] 



HECATOMB. 

I f I. A Hebrew. Obs. 

1543 Boorde Dyetary xxii. (1870) 287 Wherfore the He- 
brecyon doth say, 1 why doth a man dye ? ' 1565 Calfhill 
I Anszv. Treat. Crosse (1846) 108 It is the last letter of 
twenty-two among the Hebriiians. 1370 Levins Manip. 
19/30 Hebretiane, harbreicus. 

2. One versed in Hebrew, a Hebrew scholar. 

1571 Golding Calvin on Ps. xviii. 2 Some Hebretians 
interpret it to seeke mercy. 1582 G. Mastin Disc. Corrupt. 
Script. Her. in Fulke Def. (1843) 122 The great Grecians 
and Hebricians of the world, a 1661 Fuller Worthies, 
Suffolk in. (1662) 70 He was an excellent Hebrician and 
well skilled in Cabalistical Learning. 1702 C. Mather 
Magn. Chr. in. 1. i. (1852) 254 The third chapter of Isaiah 
..might therefore have puzzled a very good Hebrician. 
1883 C. F. Adams Colt. Fetich 22 Not to make learned 
Hebricians, but to teach.. the Hebrew alphabet. 

Hec, obs. form of Heck sb. 

Hecatarchy (he-katajki). nonce-wd. [f. Gr. 
\mr-6v hundred + -apxia rule, after heptarchy -.] 
Government by a hundred rulers ; = Heoatont- 
archy (with play on Hecate). 

1884 Blackmose Tommy Upm. II. xx. 273 Any other man, 
of any English era, from Heptarchy to Hecatarchy (that 
last child of Hecate). 

II Hecate (he'katY). Also 5 Ecate, Ecbate 7 
Hecat, He coat. [a. Gr. 'EkAttj, fern, of Zkcltos 
far-darting-, an epithet of Apollo. (Always disyl- 
labic, like Fr. Hicate, in Shaks., exc. in one pas- 
sage (see id); so also once in Milton.)] 

1. In ancient Greek mythology, a goddess, said 
to be of Thracian origin, daughter of Perses and 
Asteria ; in later times more or less identified with 
several others, esp. with Artemis, and thus (b.) 
with the moon ; also, with Persephone the goddess 
of the infernal regions, and hence (c.) regarded as 
presiding over witchcraft and magical rites. 

a. 1638 F. Junius Paint, of Ancients 133 Theagenes .. 
was wont to consult an image of Hecate, which he had ever 
about him. Ibid. 165 Statues of Diana or Hecate, set np 
at the meeting of three severall ways. 

b. c 1420 Pal lad. on Husb. xl 253 But let not Ecate this 
craft espie [vtarg. lunaj. 

C. 1573 G. Habyey Letter-bk. (Camden) 141 Vet had I 
rather serve Hecate then any sutch. 1390 Shaks. Mids. N. 
v. i. 391 And we Fairies, that do rnnne, By the triple 
Hecates teame, From the presence of the Sunne. 1605 — 
Lear 1. i. 112 The miseries of Heccat and the night. 1603 
— Macb. in. v. x Enter the three Witches, meeting Hecat. 
x. Why how now Hecat, you looke angerly? 1634 Milton 
Comus 135 Stay thy cloudy ebon chair, Wherein thou ridest 
with Hecat', and befriend Us thy vowed priests. Ibid. 335 
Doing abhorred rites to Hecate In their ohscured haunts. 

d. trans/. Applied vituperatively to a woman : 
= Hag, witch. 

1391 Shaks. i Hen. VI, tit. ii. 64, 1 speake not to that 
rayling Hecate, But vnto thee Alanson, and the rest. 1634 
Sia T. Herbert Trav. 169 An old Tartarian Hecate my 
servant. 1753 Smollett Ct. Fathom xxi. (1817) IV. 100 
(Stanf.) This declaration had its effect upon the withered 
Hecate. 

e. Hecate supper (Gr. 'Ek&ttjs fei-nvov), a meal 
set out by rich persons at the foot of the statue of 
Hecate on the thirtieth of each month, wbicb be- 
came a kind of dole for beggars and paupers, in 
later times of offal or miserable food (Liddell and 
Scott). 

1 8*o W. Tooke tr. Lucian I. 429 Lupines, and a Hecate- 
supper. 

2. Astr. Name of the 100th asteroid, discovered 
in 1868. 

Hence Hecatse*an [Gr. ifcarat-os : see -an], 
Heca'tic [see -ic], He'catine [see -ine] adj's., be- 
longing to Hecate, magical. 

163s QuAaLES Embl. u, ix, 'Twas neither Hecatsan spite, 
Nor charm below, nor pow'r above. 1678 Cuo worth In tell. 
Syst. 293 From that Operation about the Hecatine Circle. 
1792 T. Taylor Proclns I. 24 note, Nicephorus. .informs us, 
that the hecatic orb is a golden sphere [etc]. 

Hecatolite (he-katolait). Min. [f. Gr. k Ek&tk) 
as 4 the moon ' j see Hecate 1 b.] = Moonstone. 

1868 Dana Min. (ed. 5) 354. 

Hecatologue (be-katol^g). nonce-wd. [f. Gr. 
tt«iT-6v hundred + A.070S word, after decalogue.] A 
code of a hundred rules. 

1894 Blackmore Perlycross 241 Of all offences upon the 
Sergeant's Hecatologue, mutiny was the most heinous. 

Hecatomb (he'kat^m, -turn), sb. [ad. L. 
fiecatombe, a. Gr. «/«it6>0i7, properly, 1 an offering 
of a bnndred oxen* (f. itcardv hundred + #oCy 
ox), but even in Homer meaning simply 1 a great 
public sacrifice ' not necessarily confined to oxen. 
Cf. F. hecatombe(\$-\6\h. c. in Hatz.-Darm., 161 1 
in Cotgr.). The first pronunciation is now usual.] 

1. A great public sacrifice (properly of a hundred 
oxen) among the ancient Greeks and Romans, and 
hence extended to the religious sacrifices of other 
nations ; a large number of animals offered or set 
apart for a sacrifice. 

<ii5ga H. Smith Wks. (1867) II. 391 Augustus had been 
very liberal in making the great sacrifice called hecatomb. 
1S99 Marston Sco. Villanic n. v. 198 He offer to thy shrine, 
An Hecatombe, of many spotted kine. 1659 T. Pecke 
Parnassi Puerp. 157 For many Laurel wreaths, the Prince 
of Rome, The Gods presented with an Hecatomb. 1791 
Cowper Iliad 1. 121 A whole hecatomb in Chrysa bled. 
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18*0 Byron Mar. Fat. i. iL 231 Great expiations had a 
hecatomb. 1843 Prescott Mexico (1850) I. 48 His altars 
reeked with the blood of human hecatombs in every city of 
the empire. 

2. trans/, and flg. A sacrifice of jnany victims ; 
a great namber of persons, animals, or things, pre- 
sented as an offering, or devoted to destruction ; 
loosely r , a large number or quantity, a 'heap \ 

1398 Marston Pygmat. v. 156 O Hecatombe 1 O Catas- 
trophe ! From Mydas pompe, to Irus beggery 1 1646 G. 
Daniel Poems Wks. 1878 I. 85 Whole Hecatombes of 
Tribute Rhimes. 1713 Parnell Guardian No. 66 r 6 A 
hecatomb of reputations was that day to fall for her plea- 
sure. 1821 Shelley Prometh. UnS. 1. 7 Hecatombs of 
broken hearts. 1870 Geo. Eliot Theo. Such xL 197 Some 
of us might be ofTenng grateful hecatombs by mistake. 

Hence He catomb v. trans., to famish with a 
hecatomb. 

a 1745 Swift Misc. Poems (1807) 37 Bid a hundred aoos 
be born, To hecatomb the year. 1808 J. Barlow Columb. 
iv. 230 What altars hecatomb'd with Christian gore 1 

Hecatomped (hekat^rmped), a. [ad. Gr. 
i/caTSfiired-o? of a hundred feet long, f. <ko.t6v hun- 
dred + ir«5- ablaut-grade of iroife, 7ro5- foot] Mea- 
suring a hundred feet in length and breadth ; a 
hundred feet square. So Hecatcmpedon [Gr. 
^aT<J/i7rc5ov], a temple of these dimensions, as the 
Parthenon at Athens ; hence Hecato'mpedism 
(irreg. hecatompedonism), applied to the system of 
exact proportions in architecture. 

1703 Savage Let. Antients cxlvi. 343 I'll pass over . . the 
Hecatomped Temples. 1773 Melmoth Cato 239 (Jod ) The 
Athenians, after they had completed the building of the 
temple called the Hecatompedon, exempted from all future 
toil those beasts of burden, whose labours had assisted in 
carrying on that sacred edifice, a 1854 Cockburn Ess., 
Pagan or Chr. in Mem, (i860) 72 Admirers of Grecian 
Hecatompedonism and the mathematical exactness of a 
fixed series of Ratios in the proportions of a structure. 
Ibid. 193. 

Hecatonstylon (he^kat^istaii^n). [f. Gr. 
€*aTdV hundred + otvAoj column, pillar, app. after 
F. htcatonstyle.] A building having a hundred 
pillars or columns. 

184a in Brands Diet. Set., etc Hence in mod. Diets. 

t HecatOHtad. Obs. rare. [ad. Gr. iKarovras, 
-aS- a group of a hundred.] A hundred. 

1680 H. More Apocal. Apoc. 147 Sixteen Hecatontads or 
Centuries of furlongs. 

Hecatontarchy (hekatp-ntaiki). [ad. Gr. 
HarovTapyia. the post or command of a centurion, 
f. iKorovriay comb, form of itcar6v hundred + 
-apx^t fyxn rale* sovereignly.] Government by 
a hundred rulers. 

1660 S. Ford Loyal Subj. Exhult. 37 One whiles we were 
under a Saxon Heptarchy again . . sometimes under an 
Hecatontarcby (give me leave to frame a new name for 
a new thing), a 1670 Hacket Abp. Williams 11. (1692) 202 
What would come to pass if the choice of a governor or 

fovernors were referred to the thousands and millions of 
England? Beware a Heptarchy, again beware a becaton- 
taichy. 185a Grote Greece il Ixxvi. (1856) X. 98 The 
omnipotent Hekatontarchy named by the partisan feelings 
of Ajjesilaus. 

+ He'catontome, 05s. nonce-wd. [f. Gr. k/ca- 
t6v hundred + ropos tome, volume.] A collection 
of a hundred volumes. 

1641 Milton Animadv. (1851) 246 A better confutation of 
the 1 Pope and Masse thao whole Hecatontomes of contro- 
versies. 

Hecatophyllons (h^katofvbs), a. Bot. rare. 
[f. Gr. kicaTQV hundred + <pvWov leaf + -ous.] 
Having leaves consisting each of a hundred leaflets. 

1854 in Mayne Expos. Lex. 1886 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Hecceitie, obs. form of H^ecceity. 

1615 Gill Sacr. Philos. jcil 202 The difference of men 
must be in their hecceiiies, or numerall diversitie of tbeir 
bodies onely. 1654 Gataker Disc. A pot. 68 All other Doc- 
trines, that bear the tru mark and hecceitie of corruption. 

Hecche, Hecchele, obs. ff. Heck, Hatchel. 

tHe'CCO. Obs. The woodpecker: cf. Hickwall. 

1604 Drayton Chute 206 The sharp-nebd Hecco stabbing 
at his braine. 1611 — Poly-olb. xiii. 215 The laughing 
Hecco, then the counterfeiting Jay. 

Hecfer, -forde, obs. ff. Heifer. 

Hech (hex, he* 7 ), int. Sc. [Sc. form of Heigii.] 
An exclamation expressive of various feelings, 
chiefly of surprise, sorrow, or fatigue. 

1777-1808 J. Mayne Siller Gun 1. 113 Hech, sirs 1 what 
crowds were gather'd ronn'. 1816 Scott Antiq. xliv, Hech, 
sirs ! guide us a* ! to burn the engines? that's a great waste. 
1813 W. Tennant Cdl. Beaton 171 (Jam.) Hecb, man ! is 
that possible ? 1871 C. Gibbon Lack 0/ Gold i, Hech, sirs, 
but it's a sorry thing to come to this pass. 

Hence Hech v., to utter the exclamation hech t 

cx7$p Mary Hamilton xiii. in Child Ballads (1889) III. 
vi. clxxiii. 392 Moniea lady fair Sicbing'and crying, Ocb 
how !. .What Deed ye bech and how, ladies ? What need ye 
how for me ? 

Hech, Sc. var. High a. 

Hech, obs. form of Each. 

1*97 R. Glouc. (1724) 240 Seynt Peter .. tormented hym 
sore ynou, fct hech lyme hym oke. 

Heche : see Hatch, Heck. 
Hechele, -il, obs. forms of Hatchel. 
Hechewal, obs. form of Hickwall. 
Hecht, obs. Sc. form of Hight. 
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Heck (nek), sb. 1 Chiefly Sc. and north, dial. 
Forms : 1 hec, 4-5 hek, hekke, (5 hec, heke), 
6- heck (6 hekk, 7 hecke, heake) ; other forms, 
see Hatch sb.\ [OE. h& (in fodder-hy, Anglia 
IX. 265), also hsecx— WGer. *hakjd: cf. in same 
sense MLG. heck, Dn. hek fence, rail, gate, in 
Kilian hecke. Heck is a northern form, the southern 
being hetch. The OE. variant hec (cf. Sievers 
Ags. Gr., ed. 3, § 89) gave in southern and midl. 
Eng. the form Hatch : see also Hack sb. 2 ] 

1. The lower half of a door; also, an inner door; 
« Hatch sb J 1. north, dial. 

13.. Minor Poems fr. Vernon MS. xxiv. 231 Of paradys 
he opened the hekke. cx\z$ Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 668/4 
Hoc ostiolum, hek. C1440 Promp. Parv. 331/2 Hec, hek. 
or hetche, or a dore. c 1460 Towneley Myst. (Surtees) ro6 
Good wyflf, open the hek. Seys thon not what I bryng? 
1483 Cath. Angl. x8i/x An Heke {A. hekke), antica. 1570 
Levins Manip. 54/9 An Heck, hatch, portella. 1674-91 
Ray N. C. Words 36 The Heck, the Door. Steck the Heck. 
Ibid. 133 The Holfen is a wall about 2$ yards high, used in 
Dwelling ^Houses to secure the family from the blasts of 
wind rushing in when the heck is open. 1703 Thoresbv 
Let. to Ray (E. D. S.), Heck, the heck is ordinarily but 
half a door, the lower half. 1788 W. Marshall Vorksh. 
Gloss. (E. D. S.), Heck . . also the inner or en try-door of a 
cottage ; formerly, in all probability made like a keck. 1876 
Whitby Gloss., Heck, a door, or rather a door in halves as 
a top and bottom; especially the lower half-door. 2893 
Northumbtd. Gloss., Heck, heck-door, the inner door be- 
tween the entry or lobby, and the house or kitchen, 
b. (See quots.) north, dial. 

1823 Brockett, Heck, . . the passage into a house. 1847-78 
Haluwell, Heck, the division from the side of the fire in 
the form of a passage in old houses. 

2. A grating or frame of parallel bars in a river 
to obstruct the passage of fish, or other solid hodies, 
without obstructing the flow of the water : vari- 
ously applied to au apparatus of this kind used to 
catch fish at a weir, and in Sc. and north Eng., to 
the bars or spars of which this is composed, also 
to a horizontal series of bars laid alongside the top 
of a dam or weir to prevent salmon from jumping 
over it, and to a grating of vertical bars set in a 
mill-race to prevent solid floating substances or 
fish from passing over or under the mill-wbeel ; 
= Hatch sb* 7. 

1424 Sc. Acts Jos. / ? c 12 pat ilk hek of be forsaid cruris 
be pre inche wyde as it is requirit in be auld statutis. 1472 
Act 12 Ediv. IV, c. 7 Hebbyngwerex, estakez, kideux, hek- 
kez on flodegates. 1531-2 Act 23 Hen. VIII, c. 18 title, 
Fissbegarthes, piles, stakes, heckes, and other ingins sett 
in the Ryver & Water of Ouse & Humbre. c 1575 
Balfour's Practicks (1754) 543 All sic cruives and maskis 
and heckis thairof, sail have at the leist twa inche in lentb, 
I and thre inche in breidth, swa that the smolt or fry may 
f frelie swim up and down the water. 1623 N. Riding Rec. 

(1885) III. 11. 109 Matthew Harland presented for suffering 
I his salmon beckes to stand in the Eske in unseasonable 
times, a 17x4 in Hearne R. Glouc. (1724) Gloss, s. v. Hext. I 
Grates, sett in Rivers or Waters before Fludgates, which ; 
are called Hecks. 1804 Act 43 Geo. Ill, c. xlv. § 15 No I 
person shall use any grate heck or other engine or device. . 
in any fishery.. whereof the bars or slaps shall be otherwise 
than perpendicular and of an oval shape. 1820 Aberdeen I 
Jml. 2 Aug. (Jam.), To put proper hecks on the tail-races | 
of their canals, to prevent salmon or grilse from entering j 
them. 1863 N. B. Daily Mail 12 Sept., It is in the power 
of the Commissioners to order hecks above and below mill* 
wheels. 1870 Law Rep. 5 Com. Pleas 717 Besides the 
perpendicular hecks placed in the apertures of the weir or 
dam, there were also a set of horiiontal hecks . . along the 
top of the weir. Ibid. 718 This coop was legal in all its 
parts . . both in the coop-hecks and the weirbecks. 

3. A rack made with parallel spars to hold fodder, 
either fixed in a stable, or movable, so as to be 
placed in a field, cattle-yard, or sheep-fold {stand- 
heck) ; =Hack sb. 2 2, Hatch sb. 1 1. At heck and 
manger \ in comfortable circumstances, in plenty, 
' in clover*. Sc. and north, dial. 

c 1420 Anturs of Art h. 448 (Thornton MS.) Haye hendly, 
henyde in hekkes [v. r. haches] # on byghte. ^ 1521 in 
Arch&ol. XVII. 203 A rowm .. wbich I have orissed with 
Hek and Mangeor for xx horse. 1620 Markham Farew. 
Husb. ii. 13 The soyle of yong Cattell made in the Winter 
time by feeding at stand Heakes. 1663 Inv . Ld. f. Gor- 
dons Furniture, The stables all in order, with heck and 
manger. 1748 tr. Rcnatus' Distemp. Horses 99 The Rack 
or Heck as the common People call it. 1814 Scott Way. 
Ixiv, * [He] maintained puir Davie at heck and manger maist 
feck o' his life.' 1824 Miss Febrier Inker. II. 237 (D.) Six 
horses, .had been living at heck and maoger. 1877 N. W. 
Line. Gloss., Heck, a rack for fodder in a stable or field. 

4. = Hake sbf> 1. Obs. or dial. 

1403 Nottingham Rec. II. 20, j. chesehek, 1611-14 
I [see Cheese sb. 1 7J. 

5. (See quots.) Also heck-board, local. 

1815 Brockett, Heck-board \ a loose board at the back 
part or a cart. 1862 Jrnl. R. Agric. Soc. XXI II. 216 One- 
horse carts, with hecks and shelvings. 1883 A tmondbury 
Gloss., Heck,.. the rail or hurdle placed in front and behind 
a cart, used in housing hay. 

6. A ' shuttle 1 or sluice in a drain ; = H atch sb.l 
6. local, 

1877 N. W. Line. Gloss. 

7. A contrivance in a spinning-wheel, and hence, J 
also, in a warping-mill, by which the yarn or thread 
is guided to the reel or reels : see quots. 

1824 Mactaggart Gallovid. Encycl., Heck,.. the toothed 1 
tbing wbich guides the spun-thread on to the pirn, in spin- | 
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ning-wheels. 1829 E. Irving Tales Times Mart, in Anni- 
versary 283 Her spinning wheel was of the upright con- 
struction, having no heck, but a moveable eye wbich was 
carried along the pirn by a heart-motion. 1882 H. P. Smith 
Gloss. Terms $ Phr., Heck, . . an apparatus by wbich the 
threads of warps are separated into sets for heddles. 

8. attrib. and Comb., as heck-door, -stake (see 
sense 1), -stave ; heck-board (see sense 5) ; heck- 
box, a box used to divide the warp threads 
into two alternate sets, one for each heddle or 
heald; heck-stead, -way (dial.), a doorway; 
heck-stower, one of the spars of a heck: see 
also qnot. 1876. 

187s knight Did. Meek., s.v. Heck % The*heck.box slides 
vertically on a bar as tbe reel rotates, and thus disposes the 
warp spirally on the reel. 1811 ArrON Agric. Surv. Ayrsh. 
115 (Tarn.) The cattle turning the contrary way by the 
*beck-door to the byre or stable. 1888 Sheffield Gloss., 
Heck-doors, small wooden doors opening into a farmyard. 
1876 Whitby Gloss., *Hecksteeak, the door-stake or night, 
bar. 14x6-17 Durh. MS. Terr. Roll., *Hekstaues pro 
ovibus in Ie Holme. 1876 Whitby Gloss., *Hecksteead, or 
Heckway, the doorway. 1401-2 Durh. MS. Terr. Roll., 
*Hekstaures pro le Holme. 1641 Best Farm. Bks. (Sur- 
tees) i2t Younge trees.. in fower or five yeares space.. will 
serve for flayle-hande-staffes, cavinge-rake-shaftes, hecke- 
stowers [etc]. 1876 Whitby Gloss., Heckstower, the 
portable beam across the middle of the hatchway (i.e. the 
opening through the shop-floor into tbe cellar) for supporting 
the lid. 

f Heck, sb. 2 Obs. rare - K Short for Hector sb. 

1707 E. Ward Hud. Rediv. II. in. 20 Behind these came 
two Bully Hecks, With feather'd Cock'd up Cordebecks [cf. 
quot. 1598 s.v Hectob sb. i]. 

Heck, v. [Echoic. Cf. Hack vA 13.] intn 
To cough slightly ; to imitate the noise of a cough. 

1891 P. H. Emerson Son of Fens 44 They had seen me, 
and they hecked when they came in. 

So tHe-ckiiigr ppl. a. — Hacking ///. a. 2. 

164a Fuller Holy £ Prof St. 11. ii. 55 An heckiog cough 
which ever attendeth that disease. 1750 Phil. Trans. 
XLVI. 438 A short, low, hecking, hoarse Cough. 1799 
Beodoes Contrib. Phys. $ Med. KntnoL 536 A bard cough, 
which had succeeded to a short hecking cough. 

Heckberry, van Hagberby. 

Heckel, -ill, obs. forms of Heckle. 

Heckfare, -fer, -furth, eta, obs. ff. Heifer. 

Heckle (he-k'l), sb. Also 5-7 hek-, hekk-, 
heck-, -el(l, -yl(l. [A parallel form (:-OE. 
*he.cel) of Hackle, q.v. for etymological relations. 
Another parallel form is Hatchel, with variants 
hetchel, hitchl.] 

1. An instrument for combing or sculching flax 
or hemp ; = H ackle sb. 2 1 . 

c 1425 Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 668/32 Hec mataxa, hekylle. 
c 1440 Promp. Parv. 234/1 Hekele {HarL heykylle), ma- 
taxa. 1485 Inv. in Ripon Ch. Acts (Surtees) 372, ij hekels 
pro lino, a 1520 Skslton El. Rummy ng 295 Som layde to 
pledge. .Theyr hekell and theyr rele. 1570 Levins Manip. 
125/30 An HeckyI, pecten. 1615 Markham Eng. Housew. 
11. v. (1668) 135 When your Hemp bath been twice swingled, 
dryed and beaten, you shall then bring it to tbe heckle. 
1808 Char, in Ann. Reg. 101 To determine .. whether long 
or short heckles make least refuse in dressing the flax. 
1863 Sir W. Fairbairn Mills II. 107 [Baxter's] machine 
consists generally of six gradations of heckles. 
fig. 1788 Burns Ei>. to H. Parker 3 A land unknown to 
rose or rhyme ; Where words ne'er crost the Muse's 
eckles. 1 a 1800 Rob Roy xii. in Child Ballads vn. cexxv. 
246/1 He was a hedge unto his friends, A heckle to his 
faes, ladie. 

2. The long shining feathers on the neck of cer- 
tain birds, esp. the cock ; - Hackle sb. 2 3. 

c 1450 HenrysOn Mot. Fab., Sir Chanticleer 58, I beheld 
your fedderis fair and gent, Your beike, your breist, your 
Hekill & your Came. 15x3 Douglas ASneis xii. Prol. 156 
Phebus red fowle. .Oft streking furth his hekkyll, crawand 
cleir. 1893 Daily News 8 Apr. 7/1 For Guildersmalsen, 
January, 1795, the men of the Forty Twa *, were rewarded 
with ' the glorious red heckle ' or vulture plume, which has 
ever since been the distinctive badge of tbe Black Watch, 
b. To set up (one's) hckle. See Hackle sb. 2 3b. 

1601 Deacon & Walker Answ. to Darel 79 If. .yon begin 
(like a cowardlie crauen^ so soone to set vp the heckle. 

3. Angling. An artificial fly; = Hackle sb.- 4. 
Also heckle-fly. 

1808-18 Jamieson, Heckle.. A fly, for angling, dressed 
merely with a cock's feather. 1825 Brockett, Heckle, 
Heckle-flee, an artificial fly for fishing. 

4. One who heckles. See Heckle v. 3. Sc. 
1830 GhurLawrie T. iv. xi. U849) 183 What was the use 

of argolbargoling with such a heckle ? 

5. attrib. and Comb., as heckle-maker, -pin, tooth 
(sense 1); heckle-fly (sense 2); heckle-headed ^adj. 
To be on the heckle-pins, to be in painful anxiety 
or uneasiness. 

£1450 Henryson Mor. Fab., Lion $ Mouse 32 His hude 
ofskarlet.bordawrit with silk, In hekle wyss vntill his girdill 
donn. 1483 Cath. Angl. 181/1 (MS. A) Hekylle makere, ma. 
taxarius. 1770 in A. N. Palmer Wrexham (1893) Introd, 
11 One heckel-maker. £1785 J. Thompson's Man 15 Crook- 
hacked, heckle-headed .. lap-lugged, ill-haired. 1808 18 
Jamieson s.v. Heckle v., To come o'er the heckle-pins, to 
be severely examined. 1835 Ure Philos. Manuf. 209 [They] 
present their heckle points radially from their axes. 1863 
Sir W. Fairbairn Mills II. 198 The short .. fibres .. are 
taken out by the heckle teeth. Ibid., The bite or the holder 
is quite close up on the points of the heckle-pins. 187a C. 
Gibbon For the King xix, The poor lad was on heckle-pins. 

Heckle, dial. var. of Hickwall. 
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Heckle (he-k'l), v. Forms : 5 hekel, -ylle, 
-le, 5-6 heckel(l, (hecle), 6- heckle, [f. prec. 
sb. ; cf. Hackle, Hatchel vbs.] 

1. trans. To dress (flax or hemp) with a heckle, 
to split and straighten out the fibres ; = Hackle v$ 

C1440 Promp. Parv. 234/1 Hckelyn, mataxo. 153° 
PalsgR. 582/2 My father was a hosyer and my mother dyd 
heckell flaxe. iS35 {fee Hatchel v. i a, quot. 1398J. 1616 
Surfl. & Markh. Country Farme #n Heckle it through 
a finer heckle, then spinne it.. W A. Young Agrtc. Suffolk 
(X7Q7) 122 The buyer heckles it [the hempl- . he makes it into 
two or three sorts : Ion? strike, short strike, and full tow. 
i8« Ure Philos. Manuf. 213 A system of machines for 
scutching and heckliog flax was specified by patent . . in 
July, 1833. 
b. trans/. To scratch. 

1508 Dunbar Tua Mariit Wtmen 107 With his hard 
hurcheone skyn sa heklis be my chekis. 

2. intr. for refl. To undergo heckling. 

1733 P- Lindsay Interest Scot. 153 This Kind of Lint 
heckles away almost to nothing, and is indeed in Appear, 
ance very fine. 

3. trans. To catechize severely, with a view to 
discover the weak points of the person interrogated. 
Long applied in Scotland to the public questioning 
of parliamentary candidates. Also absol. 

1808-2S Jamieson, To Heckle, 2. To tease with questions, 
to examine severely. 1880 Punch 28 Aug., To heckle with 
questions and bother with Bogeys Appear the Fourth Party s 
preposterous rules. 1886 Leeds Mercury 12 Mar. 5/2 The 
audience proceeded to 1 heckle ' him in a way dear to Scotch 
constituencies. 1891 E. W. Gosse Gossip in Library ■ xxiu. 
298 On the hustings, Lord John Manners was a good deal 

+ 4. intr. To wrangle. Cf. Hagglk v. 2. Obs. 

1506 J. Melvill Diary (Wodrow Soc.) 302 And ther they 
heckled on, till all the hous and clos baith hard much of a 
large hour. , 

5. trans. To 'dress , chastise, dial 

18*8 Craven Dial., Heckle, to beat, to chastise. 1855 
Robinson Whitby Gloss., A Heckling, a scolding under- 
gone ; the ordeal of being ' called over the coals '. 

Hence He'ckled ppl. a., dressed (as flax) with a 
heckle ; Heoklee- nonce-wd., one who undergoes 
heckling or hostile interrogation ; Heckling 
a., that heckles. 

1863 Sm W. Faibbawn A/ills II. 198 Heckled flax. 1888 
Besant Herr Paulus I. 296 1 Permit me one more ques- 
tion *, this heckliog Professor continued. 1893 Stevenson 



be desired. 

Hexkleback. [f. Heckle sb. ; cf. Hackle sb* 
2.] Local name of the rlfteen-spined or sea stickle- 
back. 

1710 Sibbald Fife {1803) 128 (Jam.) Our fishers call it 
Stronachie or Heckleback. 

t Heckled, a. Obs. [?f. Heckle sb. 2.] ? Hav- 
ing a border or fringe like the heckle of a cock. 

<rx45o Henrvson Test. Cres. 244 His hude was reid, 
heklit atouir his croun. a 1568 ? Lichtoun Quha douttis 
dremes 73 in Bannatyne MS. (1887) 291 Ane heklit hud 
maid of the wyld wode sege Trest weill this pundlar thocht 
him no manis pege. 

Heckler (he-kbi). [t Heckle v. + -er 1.] 

1. A dresser of flax or hemp. 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. 234/1 Hekelare, tnataxatrix. 1720 
Lend. Gaz. No. 5882/10 Robert Pickering, Heckler. 1851 
Mavhew Lond. Labour (1861) 11. 306 The hecklers or flax- 
dressers, can unfold 4 a tale of wo ' on this subject. 

2. One who severely questions another ; spec, one 
who catechizes a parliamentary candidate. 

1885 Manch. Exam. 13 Oct. 5/2 A lively bout between . . 
the Liberal candidate . . and some hecklers whom he en- 
countered at Dclph. 1889 Spectator 16 Nov., Mr. Morley s 
'heckler 1 , Mr. Laidler, who signs himself 4 Bricklayer*. 



t Hexklester. Obs. rare. [See -ster.] A 
dresser of flax or hemp : originally feminine. 

c 1475 Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 795/9 Hec matatrix, a hekyl- 
ster [printedhok'l c 1481 Caxton Dialogues (E. E. T. S.) 
44/40 Roberte the heklester Hath no more hempe, And hath 
lost her hekell. _ 
Heckling (he-klirj), vbl. sb. The action of 
Heckle v. 

1. The splitting and separation of the fibres of 
flax and hemp. 

1495 Trevt'sa's Barth. De P. R. (W. de Worde) xvn. clx. 
708 Wyth moche brakyng, heckelynge [MS. Bodl. hechel- 
uige] and robbyng, hardes ben departyd fro the subs tau nee 
of hempe and of flexc. 1618 Naworik Househ. Bks. 
(Surtees)93 To iij women for heckling ix dayes, ij 9 iij d . 1863 
Sir \V. Fairbairn Mills \\. 197 Heckling. .consists in effec- 
tually completing the process commenced in scutching. 

2. Severe catechizing or cross-examination. 

1879 Sir G. Campbell White «$■ Black in U. S. 245 There 
was no opposition and no heckling. 1888 Times 10 Oct. 5/1 
He underwent another severe heckling to-day before njvgt 
^instruction. 

3. attrib. and Comb, (from sense 1), as heckling- 
machine, -shop, etc. . 

1842 Penny Cycl. XXII. 349/2 Machinery for spinning tow 
..has a different heckling apparatus. 1863 Sir W. Fair- 
bairn MillsU. 197 Heckling machines are various, accord- 
ing to the quality of the flax. 1876 Smiles Sc Natnr m. 
(ed. 4) 50 The boys were first put into the heckling shop. 
1894 H. Speight Nidderdale 304 Many of the old 'heck- 
ling-mills y are now. .abandoned. 

He'ckum-pe-ckum. (See quot.) 

1867 F. Francis Angling vi. (1880) 251 The great trout fly 

Vol. V. 
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for the lakes, known through all the South of Scotland as 
the lieckum Peckum. 1886 World 25 Aug. 9 The * Zulu 
and the ' heckum-peckum ' are the only two flies for the 
loch. 

Heckyl 1, obs. forms of Heckle sb. 
Hecseite, obs. form of HiECCEiTY. 

|| Hectare (he'kte<u, or as F. (h>kta-r). Also 
heetar, hecatare. irregularly f. Gr. Uardv 

hundred (see Hecto-) + Are sb.z, ad. L. area.] In 
the Metric system, a superficial measure containing 
100 ares, or 2*471 acres. 

1810 Naval Chron. XXIV. 301 Hectar, square hecto- 
meter. 1839 W. Chambers Tour Belgium 81/r 1 he third . . 
contains 138 mines in an extent of 32,777 hectares. 188 1 
Darwin l eg. Mould 159 There must exist 133,000 living 
worms in a hectare of land. 

Hectastyle, erron. form of Hexastyle. 

Hectic (he-ktik), a. and sb. Forms: a. 5 
etik(e, 5-6 etyk(e, 6 eticke, ethyke, hetique. 
0. 7 hecticke, -ique, 7-8 heetiek, 7- hectic, 
[ad. (through Fr.) late L. hectic-us, a. Gr. Iktikos 
habitual, hectic, consumptive, f.c£t* habit, stale of 
body or mind. The earlier forms etik, etc., were 
a. OF. itique (13th c. in Littre) = It., Sp. etico, 
Romanic forms from hectic-us ; the later agree with 
F. hectique (Pare, 16th c).] 
A-. adj. 

L Belonging to or symptomatic of the bodily 
condition or hahit: applied to that kind of fever 
which accompanies consumption or other wasting 
diseases, and is attended with flushed cheeks and 
hot dry skin. 

1308 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vn. xxxv. (1405) 248 The 
feuer etyk hurtyth and greuyth the sadde membres. 1362 
Turner Herbal n. 103 a, In consumyng agues which ar 
called hectice. 1578 Lyte Dodoens 1. xhx. 71 Such as are 
fallen into Consumtions and Feuer Hetiques. 1604 K. Caw- 
drey Table A lph. t Hecticke, inflaming the hart, and soundest 
parts of tbe bodie. 1611 Cotgr. s.v. Ectique, Thence is 
a feuer called Hecticke, when it hath possessed all parts of 
the bodie. without any alteration in it selfe. 1710 Q"incy 
Phys. Diet., Hectick. .it is only joined to that kind of * ever 
which is slow and continual, and ending In a Consumption. 
1807-26 S. Cooi'ER First Lines Surg. (ed. 5) 34 Hectic fever 
is more or less remittent, but never wholly intermittent. 

b. Belonging to or symptomatic of this fever. 
1642 Rogers Naaman 541 No hectique disposition upon 

the body sosapes away the strength thereof. 1651 Davenant 
Gondibert u. v. ( R.) The hectick heate Of Oswald s hlood 
doubled their pulses' pace. 1807 Crabbe Par. Reg. "J; 9*3 
All the rose to one small spot withdrew: They calld it 
hectic; 'twas a fiery flush. 1831 Brewster Nat. Magic 
xiii. (1833) 326 This action on the lungs ..oppresses them 
with a hectic cough. 1885 Edna Lvall Gold. Days I. x. 283 
Like the hectic beauty of one dying of consumption. 

c. Affected with hectic fever ; consumptive 
1664 Phil. Trans. I. 24 All of them in time., become 

paralitick and dye hectick. 1771 Smollett Humph. CI. 
(1820) 100 Thin, puny, yellow, hectic figures. 1&50 Kingsley 
Alt. Locke tv, A pretty, hectic girl of sixteen i860 Piesse 
Lab. Chem. Wonders 54 Many young people with hectic 
cheeks. 

2./^. a. Wasting, consuming, b. Vs tth refer- 
ence to the hectic flush. 

1603 Florio Montaigne (1634) 495 All enjoyings are not 
alike. There are some hecticke. faint and languishing ones. 
1819 Shelley Ode W. Wind 4 The leaves .. Yellow, and 
black, and pale, and hectic red. 1826 Mrs. Hemans tor. 
Sanct. 11. xii, Day's last hectic blush. 1886 Dowden Shelley 
1. iii. 99 Thrill with vehement and hectic feeling. 

f3. In etymological sense: Habitual, constitu- 
tional. Obs. . , 

1641 Milton Ch. Govt. 11. iii. (1851) 162 That hectick dis- 
position to evill, the source of all vice. 1654 H. L'Estrange 
Chas. I (1655) 5 He seemed naturally to affect a majestique 
carelesnesse, which was so hectique, so habitual in him 

35 l B.' ] sb. (ellipt. use of the adj.) 1. A hectic fever. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvi. v. (Tollem. MS.), It 
helpeb tisik and etik. ^1400 Latifranc's Cirurg. 279 Or 
be patient falle intoetikis. 1519 Horman Vulg.yj b , He is 
in an eticke or a consumption. 1602 Shaks. Ham. iv, in. 
68 Like the Hecticke in my blood he rages, And thou must 
cure me. 1651 Wittie tr. Primrose's Pop. Err. 11- 88 In 
them that have the consumption, the lungs especially are 
affected, and the whole body in hecticks. 1845 Bldd Djs. 
Liver 237 She had much hectic and sweating, 
b. fig. 

C1430 Lvoc. /Esop iii. 26 in Hcrrig's Archiv LXXXV. 
25 With suche false etykes many man is shent. 1647 Case 
Kingdom 2 This heat of Presbytery proved . . an Hectique 



wishing about the unalterable. 

2. A person affected with hectic fever ; a con- 
sumptive person. , _ 

«i6S3 G. Daniel Idyll \\. 126 The Hecticke has y Day 
To cease in, but drinks Marrow. 1687 W illis fmibrulge 
in Harl. Misc. (1808) 1. 587 As for hecticks they are com- 
monly of a fine texture of body, c 1800 K. White f tme 102 
The hectic, lull'd On Death's lean arm to rest. 

3. A hectic flush; trans/, a flush or heightened 
colour on the cheek ; alsoyfc. „ . . % A 

1768 Sterne^*/. JoumA^l^ \\1 (Monk Calais), A 
hectic of a moment pass'd across his cheek. 1*47 , u * 
Quincey Sp. Mil. Nun xvi. (1853) 4iOn« m _ a " s cne fJ 
kindled with the hectic of sudden joy. 1890 W. C. R^sskll 
Ocean Trag. III. xxxii. 193 Overhead the sky had fainted 
into a sickly hectic. 



HECTOMETRE. 

Hectical (he-ktikal), a. [f. as prec. + -al.] 

-Hectic*, {lit. and Jig.) m 
1614 Wotton Let. to Sir E. Bacon 8 June in Relig. Wot- 
ton. (1685) 433, I will keep it from heing hectical. 1626 
Jackson 6W viii. xii. § 6 Hecticall, pestilentiall. or 'other 
Teevers. 1765 Huxham in Phil. Trans. LV. 8 With the 
thin, tender, and hectical, it seldom agrees. 1806 Med. 
Jrnl. XV. 568 The hectical symptoms precluded all hopes 
. .from the trial of any other means. 
Hence Hectically adv. 

1761 Johnson Ascham Wks. IV. 635 He was for some 
years hectically feverish. , „ 

t Hective, a. Obs. [Altered from Hectic, or 
corresp. Fr., after adjs. in -ive, as Costive.] m 
Hectic a. 

1634 T. Johnson Parens Chirurg. x. xxxi. (1678) 261 An 
hective Fever [la Jievre hectigue] easily follows upon these 
kinds of Wounds. 1642 Fuller Holy <y Prof. St. t. n. 55 
Being guilty of no Greek, and being demanded why it was 
called an hective fever; because, saith he, of an becking 
cough which ever attendeth that disease. 1709 Steele 
Tatler No. 34 f 5 Of a very spare and hective Constitution. 

Hecto-, hect-, a non -etymological contraction 
of Gr. ikcltqv hundred, first used as a combining 
form in French words, esp. in the Metric system of 
weights and measures to express a hundred times 
the unit. 

HectOCOtyl, -e (hektokp-til) ; also in L. form 
hectocotylus. Zool. [ad. mod.L. Hectocotylus, 
name given by Cuvier to what he took for a genus 
of parasitic worms (see def. helow), f. Hecto- + Gr. 
kotv\tj small cup, hollow thing (cf. Cotyle 2 b).] 
A modified arm in male dibranchiate Cephalo- 
pods, which serves as a generative organ, and in 
some species is detached and remains in the pallial 
cavity of the female ; in this position formerly mis- 
taken for a parasite, to which the name Hectocotylus 
octopodis was given by Cuvier. 

1854 Woodward Mollnsca (1856) 65 Dr. Albert KSlliker 
has suggested that the real males .. are the hectocotyles, 
previously mistaken for parasitic worms. 1 he hectocotyle 
of octopus granulatus was described by Cuvier, who 
obtained several specimens from octopods captured in the 
Mediterranean. 1877 Huxley Anat. Inv. Autm. viu. 538 
The male is very much smaller than the female, and gives 
rise to a Hectocotylus. 
Hence Hectoco-tylize v. trans., (a) to convert or 
modify into a hectocotyle ; (b) to impregnate with 
a hectocotyle. Hectocotyliza-tion, the process of 
hectocotylizing. Hectoco-tylism, the formation 
of a hectocotyle. . 

1870 Nicholson Zool. 272 The arm so affected.. is > said to 
be * hectocotylised \ 1877 Huxley Anat. Itm. Anim. vm. 
530 The male Cephalopods are distinguished .. by the 
asymmetry of their arms, one or more of which, on one side, 
are peculiarly modified, or hectocotylised. Ibid. ^534 | here 
is thus a kind of hectocotylisation in the Tetrabranchiata. 
1878 Bell Gegenbaur's Comp. Anal. 327 This hecto- 
cotylised arm' is not developed, as are the others, by a pro- 
cess of free gemmation, hut it is formed in a vesicle, from 
which it is not let loose till it is mature, /bid. ,386 Hecto- 
cotylism is the cause therefore of a functional adaptation. 

Hectogramme, -gram (he-ktognem). [ad. 
F. hectogramme ^kt^gram) : see Hecto- and 
Gramme, Gram.] In the Metric system, a weight 
containing 1 00 grammes, or 3*52 oz. avoirdupois. 

1810 Naval Chron. XXIV. 302 Hectogram =3 oz. 2 gros. 

'Hectograph (he'ktogrdf), sb. Also hekto-. 
[f. Hecto- + Gr. -ypaQos writing.] An apparatus 
for multiplying copies of writing : = Chbomo- 
graph 2. Also applied to the process of taking 
copies by means of this. 

1880 Printing Times 15 Feb. 43/2 A multiplying process 
based upon the use of the glue plate . . used in the hektograph 
and other similar processes. 188a Junes 13 Feb., 1 he 
manner in which the political ' hectograph manufactures 
reproduces, and multiplies ' public opinion . 1884 Standard 
6 May, The police discovered the first number of a new 
Socialist paper . . printed by hectograph. 

Hence Hectograph v. trans., to reproduce by 
means of the hectograph ; Hectoffra pnlc a., per- 
taining to, or produced by, the hectograph. 

1887 Pall Mall G. 18 Apr. i/x The hektographed resolu- 
tions of executive committees. Ibid. 27 May 7/2 By means 
of hectographic placards. 1800 Times 27 Mar. 5/4 ^ 
had helped to hectograph this address to the Russian 

P Hectoid (he-ktoid), a. [irreg. f. Hect-ic + -oid.] 
Of a hectic appearance. . 

1871 W. A. Hammond Nervous Sysi. 1. xvi, (Cent.), Ihe 
skin was red with a hectoid flush. 

Hectolitre, -liter (he k^i). 
litre (gkttfirtr) : see Hecto- and Litre.] In the 
Metric system, a measure of capacity containing 
100 litres, or 3.531 cubic feet, or about 2| bnshels. 



1810 Naval Chron. XXIV. 301 Hcctolittre= 2-9203 cubic 
feet, i860 All Year Round No. 69. 448 A hectolitre con- 
tains a trifle more than a three-bushel English corn-sack. 
1891 Daily News 31 Oct. 2/3 Russia has usually a crop ot 
about 200 million hectolitres of oats. rp 

Hectometre, -meter (he-ktomnai ... I*. 
hectometre (gktomgtr) : see Hecto- and Metre.] 
In the Metric system, a measure of length contain- 
ing 100 metres, or 328-089 feet. 

,810 Naval Chron. XXIV. 301 Hectometer, 100 M. 1869 
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HECTOR. 

Roscoe Elem. Chew. 24 The multiples of the metre . . are 
called decametres, hectometres, and kilometres. 

Hector (he ktoi , sb. [L. Hector, Gr. "E/cr<yp, 
son of Priam and Hecuba, husband of Andromache, 
' the prop or stay of Troy 9 ; in origin, as adj. Urcop 
= holding fast. f. cxw to have, hold.] 

1. Name of a Trojan hero celebrated in the Iliad ; 
hence transf. A valiant warrior like Hector. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) U. 255 ?if we wil mene 
hat bey beeb.. hardy, wc clepeb hem Hectares. 1525 Ld. 
Berners Froiss. II. cxliiL (R.) Thus he [Duglas] went 
euer forwarde lyke a hardy Hector. 1548 Hall Chron., 
Hen. VI, 164 b, Thys English Hector and marcial flower. 
1598 Shaks. Merry IV. u iii. 12 Said I well (bully Hector?.). 
1621-51 Burton Anat. Mel % To Rdr. 11676) 18/1 Every 
Nation hath their Hectors, Scipios, Caesars and Alexanders. ! 

2. A swaggering fellow ; a swash- buckler ; a | 
braggart, blusterer, bully. 

(Frequent in the second half of the 17th c. ; applied spec. \ 
to a set of disorderly young men who infested the streets of j 
London. Cf. * Bully Hector* 1598 in 1.) 

1655 Sir E. Nicholas in N. Papers (Camden) II. 256 The 
Earle of Anglesie and his two Hectors upon Sunday morn- 
ing tast fought a duell with Collonel Dillan..and two Irishe 
Captains .. His Lordships Hectors had no hurt, and y* 
Irishe came of untoucht. a 1658 Cleveland To the Hec- 
tors 1 You Hectors ! tame Professors of the Sword ! 1693 
Luttrell Brief R el. (1857) HI. 2 On Sunday night last 3 
hectors came out of a tavern in Hoi born, with their swords 
drawn, and began to break windows, a 17 16 Blackall IVks. 
(1723) 1. 333 Surely this blustering Hector is not one of the 
Sons of Adam. 1849 Macaulav Hist. Eng. iii. I. 361 The 
Muns and Tityre Tus had given place to the Hectors, and 
the Hectors had been recently succeeded by the Scourers. 

3. Name of a species of butterfly {Papi/io Hector). 

1863 Wood Illustr. Nat. Hist. III. 508 The Hector forms 
a fine contrast to the preceding insect [the Saroedonl, its 
colours being almost wholly black and flaming crimson. 

Hence Kecto'rean, -ian a. [f. L. Heetorc-us + 
-an], belonging to Hector. Hector ism, the 
quality or practice of a hector or bully. Hcctorly 
a., of the nature of a hector, blustering, insolent. 
He-ctorship, a trait characteristic of a hector. 

1715-30 Pope Iliad xviu. 18 Warn'd to shun Hectorean 
force in vain. 1673 O. Walker Educ. (1677) 82 Men mis- 1 
like a vice for a seemingly-like but reatly-contrary virtue — 
as hectorisme for valour. 1675 I. Smith Chr. Relig. j 
Appeal 11. *5 A desperate Principle of Hectorism. 1676 
Shadwell Virtuoso iv. i. Wks. (1720) 375 My wife with a 
nectorly fellow here ! a 1677 Barrow Serm. Wks. 1686 III. 
xxxi. 336 Presumptuous transgression of God's law, (Hec- 
torly profaneness^. 1858 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. 111. x. (1872) 
I 108 His other Hectorships 1 will forget, 

Hector (he-ktoi), v. [f. prec. sb. (sense 2>.] 

1. intr. To play the hector or bully ; to brag, 
bluster, domineer. Also, to hector it. 

1660 Hickeringill Jamaica (1661) 80 For which he needs 
not venture life nor hmb, Nor Hector it, nor list under Sir 
Hugh. 1681 — Be/. Full-wood's Leges An°liz 5 White I 
hector and rant and call names. 1723 Swift Stella at ! 
Wood-Park 6 Don Carlos made her chief director, That she 
might o'er the servants hector. 1764 Foote Mayor 0/ G. 1. 
(1783) 25 She does now and then hector a little. 1863 
Mrs. C Clarke Shaks. Char. vi. 145 John not only allows 
himself to be bamboozled, but . . to be hectored over. 188a 
Miss Bradoon Mt, Royal III. vii. 141 He blustered and 
hectored as of old. 

2. Irans. To intimidate by bluster or threats ; to 
domineer over ; to bully ; to bring or force out of 
or into something by threats or insolence. 

1664 Pepys Diary 22 Feb., Our King did openly say .. 
that he would not be hectored out of his right and pre- 
eminencys by tbe King of France. 1670 Drydes Conq. 
Granada 11. 1, But [Fortune] she's a drudge, wben hector'd 
by the Brave. 17a* De Foe Cot. Jack (1840) 27 You 
shan't be hectored by him. 1749 Fielding Tom Jones x. 
viii, We are. .not to be hectored, and bullied, and beat into 
Compliance. 1824 W. Irving T. Trav. II. 37, I was 
hectored and lectured in my own green-room. 1850 — 
Mahomet xxiii. (1853) 131 But suffers himself to be .. hec- 
tored out of his crafty policy. 

Hence He ctoring 1 vbl. sb. and ppl. a. ; also 
Hectorer, one who hectors. 

1664 Butler Hud. 11. i. 352 The Hect'ring Kill-Cow Her- 
cules. 1678 Cudworth Intell. Syst. 176 Ranting and hector- 
ing atheists. 1788 T. Jefferson Writ. (1859 1 1 1- 443 A mere 
piece of hectoring to frighten Russia. 1827 ). F. Cooper 
Prairie I. xii. 175 Ah ! you are a hectorer with tbe boys, 
when need calls ! 1849 C. Bronte Shirley i, He grew a 
little insolent, [and] said rude things in a hectoring tone. 

HectOStere (he'ktostTai, Fr. gktiTStfr). [F. 
hectostirt : see Hecto- and Stere.] In the Metric 
system, a measure of capacity containing 100 steres, 
or 353 1 -65 cubic feet. (Little used even in Fr.) 

1864 in Webster. 

Hecup, obs. form of Hiccup. 
Hed, hedd(e : see Head, Heed, Hide v. 1 
Hedder, obs. form of Heather, Hither. 
Heddir, obs. form of Adder. 

c 1400 >Apol. Loll. 97 Def heddir stuppend her $eris. 

Heddle hed'l),^. Weaving. Also6 hedel(l)e, 
Sc. heidle, 8-9 hiddle, 9 1 dial, haddle. [app. 
:-OE. *hefedl, earlier form of he/eld-, see 
HealdJ In plural, The small cords (or in recent 
use, wires) through which the warp is passed in a 
loom after going through the reed, and by means 
of which the warp threads are separated into two 
sets so as to allow the passage of the shuttle bear- 
ing the weft. 
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A leaf of heddles consists of a set of parallel cords of the 
width of the webs stretched vertically hctween two horizon- 1 
tal shafts of wood, and forming in their centre loops or eyes j 
through which tbe warp-threads pass. 

15*3 Douglas sEncis vn. i. 29 With subtell slais and bir i 
heidlis [1553 hedeles] sle, Rych len5c wobbis natly weiffis 
sche. 1523 Skelton Garl. Laurel 791 To weve in the ; 
stoule some were full preste, With slaiis, with tavellis, with ! 
hedellis well drest. 179a A. Adam Rom. Antiq. 523 The 
principal parts of the machinery of a loom, vulgarly called 1 
tbe Caam or Hiddles, composed of eyed or hooked threads, 1 
through which the warp passes. 1831 G. R. Porter Silk 
Manuf. 215 The depression of each treadle will corre- 
spondingly influence the position of its heddle. 1875 lire's 
Diet. Arts III. 979 In every species of weaving, .the whole 
difference of pattern or effect is produced, either by the 
succession in which the threads of warp are introduced into 
the heddles, or by the succession in which tbose heddles 
are moved in the working. 

b. Comb., as keddle-beam, -maker \ -thread, -twine , 
-yam ; heddle-eye, -hook, -lever : see qnots. 

1794 A. Martin Agric. Surf. Ren/r. 257 (Jam.) Heddles 
. . are made of very strong thread called heddle-twine. 
185* Applbton Did. Mech. 257 The beddle.beam ; 1864 
Webster, Heddlr-eye, the eye or loop formed in each 
heddle to receive a warp-thread. 1875 Knight Diet. Mech., 
Heddle-hook, a hook used in heddling tbe warp-threads. 
1885 G. A. Gbierson Bihar Peas. Life 74 Heddle-levers . . 
the upper levers to which the heddles are attached. 

Hence Heddle v. trans., to draw (warp-threads) 
through tbe eyes of a heddle. 

1864 Webster, Heddling. 1875 f see b above], 

Heddre, var. Eddre Obs., bloodvessel, vein. 

a 1300 Vox <$• Wolf 43 in Hazl. E. P. P. I. 59 Hy ne 
mistte non lengour hbe, Bote here heddre were i-take. 

fHede. Obs. Also hed. [ME. hede -.-OK. 
type *hsedu (ace hiede) fem., beside h&d masc; 
corresp. to MHG. heit fem., OHG. hail, heit, m. 
andf., 'person, order, rank, position^Gotn.^a/V/wj, 
masc, ' manner, way \ See Had sb., -head suffix.] 

1. Rank, order, condition, quality. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 21220 [Barnabas] wan vn-to be apostlis 
hede. Ibid. 21700 Suld haf he preistes hede wit dome. 
#1400 Sir Perc. 1103 Blode rede was bis stede, His aktone 
and his other wede, His cote of the same hede. 

2. By entering into combination with qualifying 
adj., or with sb., it became a suffix, ME. -hede, 
mod. Eng. -head, Sc. -heid : see -head. 

a 1 100 O. E. Chron. an. 1070 Jhirh heora druncen hed on 
an niht for baernde ba cyrce. £1250 Gen. * Ex. 56 On ! 
mi3t and on godfulhed. Ibid. 1852 Sichem tok hire maiden- 
hed. «i3oo Cursor M. 6949 (Gott.) His sone Elyazar was 
neist, And bar be state of his fadir hede. c 1440 Hylton 
Scala Per/. (1494) 11. xlvi, The fairhede of angels. 1535 
Coverdale Zech. x\. 1 4 The brotherheade betwixte luda 
and Israel. 1585 Jas. I Ess. Poesie (ArbJ 54 Chyldheid. , 

Hede, obs. form of Head, Heed. 

Hedell, Heden, obs. ff. Hidel, Heathen. 

Hedenbergite (he'denbaigait). Min. [Named 
by Berzelius. 1819, after Lndwig Hedenberg : see 
-ite.] A black crystalline variety of Pyroxene. 

1833 Cle a vel and Min. 615 Hedenbergite. .occurs in masses 
composed of shining plates. 1868 Dana Min. (ed. 5) 215 
Iron-lime pyroxene ; hedenbergite. 

Hedeous, -ows, obs. forms of Hideous. 

Heder (hrdai). dial. Also 6-7 hidder, 8 | 
heeder. [f. He + (?) Deer : cf. Sheder.] A male 
sheep ; spec, one from eight or nine months old till j 
its first shearing. 

1579 Spenser Sheph. Cal. Sept. 211 He would haue de- 
uoured both hidder & shidder {gloss. He & she, Male and 
Female]. 1633 J. Fishes Fuimus Troes hi. ix. in Hazl. 
Dodsley XII. 507 Hidder, eke, and shidder. 1799 A. Voung ! 
Agric. Line. 235 (E. D. S.) They are forced to sell their 
heeders, and joist their sheeders in the spring. 1851 jfml. 
R. Agric. Soc. XII. 11. 533 A lamh eight or nine months old, 
and until his first sheanDg, is called a ' heder' or 'sheder'. . 
or ' lamb-hog*. Ibid. 341 The * heder ' hogs being grazed on 
the seeds, and the 4 sheders * on grass. 

Heder, obs. form of Hither. 

HederaceOXIS (heder^s), a. [f.L.hederdce- 
us, f. hedera ivy.] Pertaining or allied to ivy. 

1727 Bailev vol. II, Hederaceous, of or belonging to Ivy. 
1755 in Johnson. Hence in mod. Diets. 

Hence Hederaxeously adv., after the manner 
of ivy. 

1683 Phit. Trans.'S.iH. 107 Many several sorts growing 
up ifederaciously together. 

Hederal { he*deral), a. [f. L. heder-a ivy + -al.] 
Of or pertaining to ivy. 

X656 Blount Gtossogr. s.v., The Hederal Crown or Gar- 
land was given to Poets, and excellent Musitians. 1706 in 
Phillips (ed. Kersey). 1721 in Bailey. Hence in mod. Diets. 

Hederated (be-der^ted), a. [f. L. hederat-us 
in same sense (f. hedera ivy) + -ed.] Adorned or 
crowned with ivy. 

«i66i Fuller Worthies, Yorkshire 111. (1662) 207 He 
[Gower] appearetb there neither laureated nor hederated 
Poet.. but only rosated, having a Chaplet of four Roses 
about his head. 

Hederic (hrde-rik),a. Chem. [f. L. heder-a ivy + 
-IC.] Of or pertaining to ivy ; as in Hederic acid. 

1865-72 Watts Diet. Chem III. 138 Hederic acid, an 
acid contained, according to Posselt (Ann. Ch. Pharm. lxix. 
62) in the seeds of ivy {Hedera helix) . . It appears to belong 
to the family of the tannic acids. 1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., 
Hederic acid, consists of colourless bitter crystals, soluble 
in alcohol, hut insoluble in water and ether. 
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Hederi'ferons, a. [f. L. hedera ivy + -ferous.] 

Bearing or producing ivy. 

1656 in Blount Glossogr. 172X in Bailey. In mod. Diets. 

He'deriform, a. [ad. medical L. hederiform- 
is, f. hedera ivy + forma : see -form. Cf. F. h&tt- 
rtforme.'] Resembling ivy. 

1656 Blount Glossogr. s. v. Vein, Hederiform vein, a 
certaine veine whicb passes down along by tbe sides of the 
womh, 1886 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Hederrgerent, a. [f. L. hederiger ivy-bear- 
ing + -Ent, after L. gerent-em bearing.] Bearing 
or wearing ivy. 

1871 M. Collins Mrq. $ Merch. III. iii. 96 The hederi- 
gerent Maenads of old. a 1876 — Th. in my Gard. (t88o) 
I. 269 Nymphs, hederigerant, wine that's refrigerant, These 
are the joy of the poets and gods. 

Hederine (he-d drain). Chem. [mod. f. L. he- 
dera ivy + -ine ; in F. he'de'rine.] A bitter alkaloid 
obtained from the seeds of the ivy. 

1865-72 Watts Diet. Chem. III. 138. 

Hence Hederi*nic = Hederic (acid). 

Heder o*se, a. [ad. L. hederds us, f. hedera 
ivy : see -ose.] 

S17 Bailf.v vol. II, Hederose, full of Ivy. In mod. Diets, 
edge \hed3), sb. Forms : 1 *hecg dat. 
hegge), 3-6 hegge, 4 hegg, 5-6 hege, 6 Sc. haige, 
5 hedche, 7 hedg, 4- hedge ; p. 4-6 heg. [OE. 
*hfcg, kigg str. fem., corresp. to EFris. hegge, 
MDn. hegghe, Du. hegge, heg, OHG. htgga, hecka 
(MHG. hegge, hecke, Ger. htcke) OTetvt. *hagj&- ; 
a deriv. of the same root as OE. haga Haw sb* 
and hf^e Hat sb? Cf. also Hag sb*] 

1. A row of bushes or low trees (e.g. hawthorn, 
or privet) planted closely to form a boundary be- 
tween pieces of land or at the sides of a road : the 
usual form of fence in England. 

Ahedge is called quickset or dead according as it is planted 
of living or dead plants. (See these adjs.) 

785 Charter in Cart. Sax. (Birch) I. 339 JEt baere lange 
hegge aende. 855 O. E. Chron. an. 547 He jetimbrade 
Bebban burh, sy wa;s aerost mid hegge be tined. ^1250 
Chvt Night. i7 pe nihtegale .. sat up one faire bose In 
ore waste picke hegge. 1297 R. Glouc (1724) 211 Hiicome 
among narwe heggys, £1330 R. Brcnne Chron. Wace 
(Rolls 1 16428 Any leues or rotes seb, pat henged on heg or 
on heb. 1382 Wycuf Eccl. x. 8 Who scatereth tbe hegg 
[1388 hegge]. X382 — Mark xii. 1 A man plauntide a vyne- 
5erd, and puttide aboute an hegge. c 1440 Promp. Parr: 
232/1 Hedge (A*., S. hegge), sepes. 1481 Caxton Reynard 
xxx. (Arb.) 75 The serpent stode in an hedche. 2483 Cath. 
Angl. 180/1 Hege, ubi a garthe. 1508 Dunbar Goldyn 
Targe 34 On every syde the hegies raise on hicht. 1508 
— Tua Mariit Wemen 13 That in haist to the hege so 
hard I inthrang. 1550 Crowlev Epigr. 10 b, Two beggars 
that vnder an hedge sate. 1556 Chron. Gr. Friars (Camden) 
59 The commyns.. within tbe realme ryssyd and pullyd up 
heggys and palys. 1577 B. Googh Heresbach's Husb. 11. 
(1586) 50 b, Columella .. preferreth the (juickeset hedge he- 
fore the deade. 1653 Walton Angler ii. 62 But turn out of 
the way.. towards yonder high hedg. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. 
Hist. (1776) y. 142 To take shelter in the first tree or hedge 
that offers. 1806 Forsyth Beauties Scotl. IV. 73 Hedge 
and ditch is the most common mode of fencing property. 
1826-44 Loudon Encycl. Agric. 475 Dead hedges .. are 
principally intended for temporary purposes, 
b. Locally or spec, applied to other fences. 

1850 Beck's Florist 25 If we examine the stone waits, or, 
as they are called, ' hedges '. 1868 Kirk Chas. Bold III. v. 
iii ; 428 The Burgundians erected a palisade, called in the 
military tanguage of the time a * hedge 1887 Hall Cainr 
Deemster xvi, One . . had jumped to the top of the broad 
turf hedge. 

2. A fishing weir of faggots or of wattle-work. 
1653 Walton Angler vi. 135 They [salmon] will force 

themselves over the tops of Weirs, or Hedges, or stops in 
the water. 1714 Act 1 Geo. I, Stat. 11. c. 18 § 14 If any 
person, .make, erect, or set any bank, dam, hedge or stank, 
net or nets, cross the said rivers or any part thereof. 

3. transf. Said of any line or array of objects 
forming a barrier, boundary, or partition. 

15*3 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. exxx. 157 The frenche kynge 
wolde fayne haue come thyder. . bdt there was a great hedge 
[grand' hay e\ of archers before hym. X578 Banister Hist. 
Man 1. 10 A [Processe].. which, .into the nostrels discend- 
yng, constitutetb the bedge, or partition of the nose. 1617 
Moryson I tin. 11. 95 These three Countries being an hedge 
betweene the English Pale, and the North. 1638 Sir T. 
Herbert Trav. (ed. 2) 183 Towring in a hedge of bills from 
Armenia to the furthest part of Indya. 1808 Scott Mar. 
mion vi. xviii, Flashing on the hedge of spears. 1855 Ht. 
Martineau Autobiog. (1877J II. 121 Hedges of police from 
our little street to the gates of the Abbey. 

4. transf and fig. A barrier, limit, defence; a 
means of protection or defence. 

1340 Ayenb. 240 Hardnesse of Hue bet is a Strang heg aye 
be wyckede bestes. c 1380 Wyclif Serm. Sel. Wks. III. 29 
pus was Poul constreyned to crepe out of his hegge, and 
holde be sect of Crist, forsakinge be sect of Pharisees. 1526 
Pitgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 65 As hedges, or stoppes to 
lette those thynges that myght hurt perfeccyon. 1617 
Mohvson I tin. 11. 72 It might appeare hy that hedge which 
he diligently put to all his answers, that he spake . . only to 
cleere himselfe. 1649 Belfast Presbytery in Milton % s Wks. 
(1851) II. 550 Their strong oppositions to Preshyterial 
Government <the Hedg and Bulwark of Religion). X825 Scott 
yrnl. 19 Dec., He talks of. .making sales of our interest., 
which woutd put a hedge round his finances. 1879 Farrar 
St. Paul 1. 148 Tbe Pharisees regarded it as the main func- 
tion of their existence to raise a bedge around the Law. 

5. spec. Belting, [f. Hedge v. 8.] The act of 
hedging ; a means of hedging. 
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i 73 6 Fiei-oing Pasouin iti. i, S. That's, laying against 
yOufseif, Mr. Trapwit. P. 1 love a hedge, sir. 1801 Sport- 
we Mag. XVIII. 100 To make a hedge ; to secure a het, 
or wager, laid on unc side, by taking the odds on the other. 
180s Windham Speeches Pari. 26 Mar. (1812) II. 298 What, 
in the sporting language was called 'a hedge , the effect of 
which was, that there was a chance the Right Honourable 
Gentleman would at all . events win. 1857 Hughes lorn 
Brown l viii, The horse ts no use to you. He won t win, 
hut 1 want htm as a hedge. 

6. Phrases and proverbs, a. To hang {be hung) 
on (in) the hedge : to be pat on one side, to be ' on 
the shelf. To be on (he right {better, safer) or 
wrong side of the hedge : to be in a right or wrong 
position. To take a sheet of a hedge : to steal 
openly. To take hedge: to depart. The only stick 
left in one's hedge : one's only resource. By hedge 
or by stile (see quot. 1 700). To be on the hedge * 
to 1 sit on the fence \ 

^1510 Hickscomer 17 Ye whan my soule hangeth on the 
hedge cast stones. 1600 Holland Livy lxix. Epit. 1246 
One who ever loved to be on the better side of the hedge 
[U secundum jortunam trausire]. 1630 R. Johtisons 
Kingd. * Commw. 27 He durst as well take a sheet of an 
hedge, as come within the cracke of a pistoll. 1638 *0*0 
Lady's Trial iv. ii, They durst not give the souse, And so 
took hedge a 1641 Bp. Mountagu Acts $ Mon. (1642). 64 
That much talked of, and employed distinction . .of implicite, 
and explicite, faith .. may be hanged on the hedge, for any 
use is of it. 1644 Vicars Jehovah- Jink 1 96 Those twe 'Regi- 
ments were the onely stick they now had left in their hedge. 
16S3 Baxter Wore. Petit. Def. 24 If you say, We have 
too much in any of these particulars; then we are on the 
safer side the hedge. 1666 Pepys Diary 27 Oct., 1 he busi- 
ness of money hangs in the hedge. *i700 H. i^. Vict. 
Cant. Crew, By Hedge or by Style, by Hook or by Crook. 
1816 Ainswokth Lat. Diet. s,v., To be on the wrong side of 
the hedge, or mistaken, hallucinor, erro. 

b. Other locutions of obvious meaning. 
1546 J. Heywood Prov. (1867) 56 Where the : hedge is 
lowest, meo maie soonest ouer. 1563 WinJet Wks. (1888) 
II. 34 The serpent s:i1 byte him quha cuttis the haige. 159' 
Lyly Eudym. in. hi, Some men may better steale a horse, 
then another looke over the hedge, a 1656 Bp. Hall Kem. 
Wks. (1660) 223 Men are still apt to climb over the hedg 
where it is lowest. 1869 Hazlitt Prov. 201 Hedges have 
eyes and walls have ears. 189a Daily News 4 July 3/1 The 
fog.. hanging like a heavy pall 4 as thick as a hedge . 

7. attrib. and Comb. a. Simple attrib., ' of or for 
a hedge as hedge-bottom, -cricket, -fence, -flower, 
-fruit, -knife,-plant,-scissors,-shears,^pade,-stake, 
-tree, -weed. b. objective and ohj. gen., as hedge- 
breaker, -breaking, -clipper, -cutter, -cutting, 
-maker. C. instrumental, as hedge-bound. 

1644 Digby Nat. Bodies 1. xxxvi. (1645) 386 Hares.. hide 
themselves in *hedge bottomes, or in woods. 1816 Ains- 
ivorth's Lot. Diet. s.v., She lays her eggs in hedge bottoms. 
1611 Star Chamb. t ases (Camden) 62 As "hedge-breakers or 
hreakers of the peace they put them in the stockes. 1785 
T. Phillips Treat. Inland Navig. 19 Poor people who now 
destroy all the hedges ..will find "hedge-breaking a losing 
trade. 1871 W. H. Beeyeb Daily Life Farm k 6 Heaps of 
fire-wood and *hedgc-clippings. 1601 Shaks. A If s Weltw. 
i. 2 He can come no other way hut hy this *hedge corner. 
1826-44 Loudon Encycl. Agne. 475 * Hedge fences are of 
two kinds: either, .of dead materials or. ^of living plants. 
a 1774 Haste Eulogins in Chalmers Eng. Poets (18 io)_ XVI. 
386 Deck'd . . With poor *hedge-rWrs. 1647 Trap? Comm. 
Matt. xy. 27 Those that are hunger-starved are glad to feed 
upon *bedge.fruit. 1846 Worcester, *Hedgc-knije, an in- 
strument for trimming hedges. 14. ■ Norn, in Wr.-Wulcker 
697/21 Hie sector, a *begmaker. 1 758 Boh lase Nat. Hist. 
Cornwall 229 Hill and "hedge plants. 1887 Gardening 
10 Dec 553/2 Laurustinus is used here largely as a hedge 
plant. 1833 J. Holland Mann/. Metal II. 44 [Pruning in- 
struments] resembling common *hedg --shears. 160a *nd Ft. 
Return jr. Pamass. I. ii. 326 They haue some of thembecne 
the old *hedgstakes of the presse. 1843 Zoologist I. Q7r 



the old "hedgstakes 01 tne presse. iou z,t*,*v S *** .. y/ , , 
I generally have a stout hedge-stake or clothes-prop to try 
the soundings with. 1611 Core*., Marmatix, At ores mar., 
*Hedge-trees, wild trees. 1591 F. Spab*y tr. Cattan s Geo- 
mancte 73 A number of thieves and *hedge wa kers. 1844 
H. Stephens Bk. oj /Vz™ (1871) II. 473 A small useful im- 
plement is the *hedge weed-hook . . which pulls out the weeds 
between the hedge-roots. 1866 Treas. Bot. 1064 A Sisym- 
brium officinale, .a common *hedge-weed. 

8. a. Born, brought up, habitually sleeping, 
sheltering, or plying their trade under hedges, or 
by the road-side (and hence used generally as an 
attribute expressing contempt), as hedge-bantling, 
-brat, -chaplain, -curate, -doctor, -lawyer, -parson, 
-player, -poet, -wench, -whore, etc. Also Hedge- 
priest, b. Done, performed, produced, worked, 
under a hedge, in by-ways, or clandestinely, as 
hedge-marriage, -notes, -press, -rimes, c. Of such 
kind as is met with by the way-side; of mean, in- 
ferior, * common *, ' third-rate* quality, and generally 
as a contemptuous adjunct, as hedge-alehouse, 
-inn, -lodging, -tavern, -wine, etc. Also Hedge- 
school. . . , „ . . 

c 1530 Jyl oj BreyntjonVs Test. 331 A hedge Curat, with 
as moche wit as a calf. .546 Bale Eng. Votaries il (:55c) 
L ii]. They . . continued vnder the slender name of secular 
priests or hedge chaplains. 1583 Stanyhurst Mneis iv. 
(Arh.) !o8 Arunnagat hedgebnt. i«o Jt- ? m!2*4i3 
Ladies Land, in llazl. Dodsley VL 421 This blindfold 
buzzardly hedge-wench. 1641 Bbome ^lww v.WJs. 
1871 III. 43s Hedge-birds said you? Hedge Lady-birds, 
HeageCavifiers, Hedge Souldier, Hedge Lawyer, Hedge 
VM&N, Hedge Poet, Hedge Players, and a Hedge Priest 
among 'em. 1656 W. D. tr. Comemus' Gate Lat. Unl.* 804. 
251 Hee doth not rashly venture upon the cure (as yuacK- 
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salvers, and Hedg-doctors are wonO. i7« Swift Rem. Let. 
to 7 Lds. Wks. 1814 IV. 196 These hedge-writers (a phrase 
1 unwillingly lend him, because it cost me some pains to 
invent) seldom speak a word against any of the late ministry. 
1738 Thvkr in Byrom's Rem. (1856} IL 1. 198, 1 find your 
curiosity tempted into a hedge bookseller's in some bye-lane. 
17S1 Smollett Per. Pic. lxxxvii. (i 7 79> l v « 34 This hedge 
inamorata. 1815 Scott Guy M. xx.xi, She ran out into 
a horrid description of a hedge-ruffian. 182a - Nigel xvu, 
\ hedee-parson, or buckle-beggar, as that order of priest- 
hood has been irreverently termed. 1855 Mrs. Gaskell 
North * S. (ed. 2) 1. 183 Not hedge -lawyers, as Captain 
Lennox used to call those men in his company who ques- 
tiooed and would know the reason for every order. 

b. a 1667 Cowlev Ans%o. Verses jr. Jersey 13 buch Base, 
Rough, Crabbed, Hedge-Rhimes, as ev'n set the Hearers 
Ears on Edge. 1679 Mulgravk Ess. Sat. m Drydens 
Wks. (1821) XIII. 53 w » en lhe y tegan to he somewhat 
better bred.. they left these hedge-notes for another sort of 
poem, somewhat polished. i 7 »4 ?wift Drafters Lett. 
Wks. 1755 V. 11. 7 Corrector of a hedge-press m some blind 
alley about Little Britain. 1847 78 Halliwei.l, Hedge- 
marriage, a secret clandestine marriage. North. 

C «94 Nashe Terrors Nt. Wks, 1883-4 "J- 267. Hedge 
wine andleane mutton. 1688 Shadwell Sqr. Ahatta 1.1, Is 
not rich generous wine better than your poor Hedge- Wine 
stum'd 1 a 1700 B. E, Diet. Cant. Crew, Hedge-Taverii or 
Ale-house, a Jilting, Sharping Tavern, or Blind Alehouse. 
1711 Swift Lett. (1767) HI. 203, I was forced to go to 
a little hedge place for my dinner. 1748 Smollett Rod. 
Rand. (181 2) I. 38 A small hedge alehouse. 1816 Scorr 
Fam. Lett. 26 Aug. (1894) I. xit. 368 Otterbourncis an in- 
different sort of hedge inn. ... tXf 

d. Hence passing into an adj. with sense Mean, 
third-rate, paltry, despicable, rascally*. 

1506 Nashe Saffron Walden Wks. 1883-4 HI. 38 Rascally 
hedge rak't vp termes. a 1734 North Exam. in. vm. § 78 
(1740) 643 These are hedge Objections. When nothing can 
be said against the Matter, they fall upon the Manner, and 
in Circumstances not material, a 1745 Swift (J; V* qf,. cler Sy 
do much better than a little hedge, contemptible, illiterate 
vicar can he presumed to do. 
9. Special combs. : hedge-accentor, the hedge- 
sparrow ; t hedge-binding, something used to 
bind together the bushes composing a hedge; 
hedge-born ///. a., born under a hedge, of low 
or mean birth ; hedge-brow (see quot.) ; hedge- 
bush, a bnsh used to make a hedge, spec, haw- 
thorn; hedge-carpenter, one whose business is to 
repair fences; so hedge -carpentering ; hedge- 
chafer, the cockchafer ; hedge-chanter,-chat, the 
hedge-sparrow; hedge-crocus, an itinerant quack- 
doctor : see Cbocus 4 ; hedge-fight, a fight under 
cover of hedges or other shelters, as opposed to a 
pitched battle ; hedge-fire, firing from a hedge ; 
t hedge-frog, a toad; hedge-green, the green 
headland in a ploughed field ; hedge-hook, a bill- 
hook for trimming hedges; hedge-planter, ' a 
frame for holding plants in order as to distance and 
position while being set in the furrow prepared for 
them*(KnightZto/.jM?^. 1875) ; hedge-popping, 
shooting from behind a hedge ; hedge-pulling, 
the pulling of firewood ont of a hedge ; hedge-rise 
(see qnot.); hedge-rustic, the moth Lupertna 
Cespitis ; hedge-shrew, ?the shrew-mouse ; hedge- 
warbler, the hedge-sparrow ; hedge-wise adv., m 
the fashion of a hedge. Also Hedge-bill, etc. 

a 1825 For BY Voc. E. A nglia, *H edg-aceentor , the hedge- 
sparrow. 1611 Beaum. Knt. Burn. Pestle 11. iv, He 
came and basted me with a *hedge-hindmg. # Jshaks. 
x Hen. VL iv. i. 43 Like a *Hedge.borne Swaine, That doth 
Presume to boasT of Gentle blood. 1750 W. Kllis Mod. 
Husb. 1 1 1 . 1. 37 (E. D. S. ) Where bushes, or other trumpery, 
that grew near hedges, have been grubbed up, which we call 
•hedge-hrows. 1576 Fleming Panofl. Efist. 351 The prick- 
ing Blackthorne, the *hedge bushe, the Bryer, the bramhle. 
18SO W. S. Coleman Woodlands (1862) 38 The Maple^from 
its valuahle qualities as a hedgc-hush. 1888 1. Hardy 
Wessex T. I. 29 'You may generally tell what a man is 
hv his claws', observed the *hedge-carpenter, looking at his 
own hands. 1878 Jei ff.ries Gamekeeper at H. in. 55 
* Hedge-carpentering was.. a distinct business, followed by 
one or two men in every locality. i 7 97 »*wick B f lt ? ir r ds 
(1847) 1. 79 Rooks are fond of the eruca of the hedge-chafer. 
188* A. Hepburn in Proc. Benv. Nat. Club IX. No. 3. 5°4 
The Redbreast and *Hedgechanter were plentiful. 1821 
Clare Vill. Minstr. I. or No music's heard the fields 
among : Save where the *hedge-chats chittenng play. 1851 
Mayhew Lond. Labour 1. 424 * Hedge croeusses-mva who 
sell corn salve, or « four pills a penny \ to cure ^nything, and 
go from house to house in the country 1724 De Foe ^w. 
Cavalier (1840) 213 It was a kind of a ^hedge-fight, for 
nSherarmyUs drawn out in the field. They fougHt twice 
through the town., and in the hedges and lanes with exceed- 
ing fury. 1859 Tennent Ceylon II. vm. v. p A "hedge- 
fir! of musketry was kept up in the rear of the 'terrified 
elephant 1580 Hollyband Treas. Fr. Tong, I n v.rdi r 
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UlCl. S.V. uaraen jL'fit*, . 
Knife than dipt or struck up *Hedgewisc with a Hook. 
10. In names of plants and fruits growing in 
hedges, as hedge-apple, -mallow, -nut, -pear, -rose ; 
hedge-bedstraw, the white-flowered species, Ga- 
lium Mollugo ; hedge-bell(s, hedge-bindweed, 
the Greater Bindweed, Convolvulus (or Calystegid) 
sepium ; also erron. the Field Bindweed, C. arven- 
sis\ f hedge fumitory, Corydalis clavicnlata ; 
hedge-garlic, Sisymbrium Alliaria (Alliaria 
officinalis), also called garlic mustard, a common 
cruciferous weed with an odour like garlic ; hedge- 
laurel, name of various species of Pittosporum,*. 
genus of shrubs or small trees found in Australia 
and New Zealand ; hedge-maids, a local name 
of Ground Ivy = haymaids ; hedge-mushroom, 
Agaricus arvensis; hedge -mustard, the cruci- 
ferous plant Sisymbrium officinale, a common weed 
with small yellow flowers ; also applied to plants 
of the genus Erysimum ; hedge-nettle, name for 
labiate plants of the genus Stachys, esp. S.sylvatica, 
also called hedge woundwort \ hedge-parsley, 
common name of the genus Torilis, esp. T. An- 
thriscus, an umhelliferous weed with finely-divided 
leaves ; also applied to various species of Cancalis; 
hedge-peak, -pick, -speak, local names for the 
wild hep, the fruit of the dog-rose ; also for the 
sloe, esp. a small kind of sloe ; hedge pink, 
the Soapwort, Saponaria officinalis ; hedge-taper, 
the Great Mullein = Hag-taper ; hedge-thorn, 
a thorn-bush growing in a hedge, esp. the haw- 
thorn ; hedge-vine (heg-vine), name given by 
Turner to Clematis Vitalba ; hedge violet, Viola 
sylvatica ; hedge woundwort, Stachys sylvatica. 

1617 Minsheu Ductor, * H edge-apple . . Vi[de] Crab, or 
Arbut. 1507 Gerakde Herbal 11. cccxvn. (1633) 863 Called 
in English Bindeweed and *Hedgebels. 1578 Lyte Vodoens 
1. xv. 24 Henfoote or *hedge Fumeterrc. .is of the same 
nature and vertue as the other Fumeterre. 1836 Penny 
Cycl. V. 251 The common *hedge mallow. 1671 Salmon 
, Syn. Med. m. xxii. 309 *Hedge Mustard .. opens the 
I Lungs, and cures an old cough. 1678 Littleton Lat.Dtct,, 
* Hedge-nettle, Galeopsis. 1704 Martyn Rousseau s Bot.vi. 
45 Strong smelling and stinking as hedge nettle. iGao 
I Venner Via Recta vii. 127 The common * Hedge, or Hasell- 
out. 1830 Withering* s f Brit. Plants (1845) T °Z*k* 
! anthriscus, Upright* Hedge-parsley. 1889 Jefferies Field 
ft Hedgerow 159 The broad hedge-p ^rsley feaves » t" n " c "f d 
by leaSminers. » 630 J. Taylor (Water P.) Wks. (N ), The 
I hullesse, *hedg-peake, hips, and hawes, and sloes, Attend 
) his appetite where e'er he goes. 1678 E. Howard > Man oj 
Newmarket (N.), 1 judge it is with men as it is with plants; 
I take one that blossoms too sooo, 't will starve a sloe or 
hedg-peake. a 173a Lisle Observ. Husb. (1757) 432 The 
I slow, or hedge-peak-husb is apt to. die in the hill country. 
1609 Sir R. Snirlev in Harl. Misc. (Malh.) III. 95 Their 
victuals . . are acorns and *hedge.pears. 1875 Tennyson 
1 O. Mary in. iv, Like the wild *hedge-rose Of a soft winter, 
possible, not probable. 1847-78 [Hall wu.* Hedge-speaks, 
1 l\™.Glouc. 1855 Househ. Words X. 172 That's the very hush 
. .it's grow'd to almost a tree, and bears bedge^peakes, 1893 
Wiltsh. Gloss. s.v. Sloe, In N. Wilts, at Huish, Signs are 
large and Hedge-speaks small. 1585LUPTON Thfus. Notable 
Th. (1601I 2 An hearb called Mullen, some calls it *Hedge 
taper. x64© Parkinson Tkeat.Bot. 1026 The Hawthorne 
is called.. Hawthorne or *Hedgethorne, Whitethorne and 
M ay or May-bush . 1548 Turner Names oj Herbes, Qi 881) 
81 It maye be called in Englishe *Heguine or Downiutne. 
Hedge, v. Forms: 4-5 hegge(n, -yn, 5 
hedgyn, 5-6 hege, 6> hedge, [f. Hedge sb.] 
X. trans. To surround with a hedge or fence as a 
boundary, or for purposes of defence. Also with 
in about. To hedge off', to fence off with a hedge. 

\e 1000 Rectitud. Sing. Pers. c. 2 in Schmid Gesetze 372 On 
sumon he sceal . . bytlian, and burh he^e^ian.] 1388 Wyclif 
Matt. xxi. 33 An hosebonde man. .plauntide a vyn3erd, and 
he-^ide it aboute. ci449 P^cock Refr. v. vi. 5x7 Heggih 
and wardis. .for to close and kepeand hegge yn. U^CatU. 
Aufl. 180/1 To Hege, ubi to close 1526 Ptlgr. Perj. (W. 
de W i5^i) 53 b, Defensed & hedged about with the 
sacrameme 3 s ofChrystes chirche. 165a As « M °^^- 
Chcm. 2 M Heggyd anddychyd to make yt sure and strong. 
1698 Fryer Ace. P. India * P. 37 Pallisadoes . . hedge 11 
atleast a Mile of ground. 1755 Smollett Quix (x8o3)l. 233 
Till you hedge in the sky, the starlings will fly. 1796 «■ 
Hi nter tr. St. -Pierre's Stud. Nat. (1799) 1- 443 In need 
of being watered, and of being hedged round. 1897 
A dvance (Chicago) 14 Jan. 58/3 A portion of the home-park 
is hedged-off for her particular diversions. 
2 intr. or absol. To construct hedges or fences. 
1393 Langl. P;P^?y*J^&y^^Z 



e ephant< 1500 hollyhainu 1 rm*. * + ~>- & , - 7 

. . a kinde of tode or 'hedge frogge. 1601 Holland Pliny 
11. 450 The hedge frog, otherwise called a toad. i73» > v - 
Ellis Gloss. toPract. Farmers*. Baulks oj grass (fc. L). &.), 
Those which some call *hedge-greens ; theylie next to the 
hedges in ploughed fields, and serve to turn the plough- 
hor4s on. x*}> Sale Catal. Suffi eld House near Derby, 
*Hedge hook and mittens. 187S S . T0N ? HEN . CE ^ o f^/; 
Sports 1. 1. i. § 5 8 Some * hedge-popping boy is made to 
b4ar the blame. 1887C.J. R. Turner Vagrants 4 Vvgt emp 
205 Six women were in the year 1800 stripped to ^he wais* 
and flogged . . for ••hedge pulling* under the Acts of 1760 
and 1763. i8a8 Craven Dial., * Hedge-rise, underwood for 
makinf bedgel .86. E. Newman Brit. 
The * Hedge Rustic . .appears on the wing in August. 1841 
Hkowninc Pippa Passel ^ Concl. 12 But winter liastens at 
summer's endVAnd fire-fly, *hedge-shrew, lob-worni, pray, 



59 i>0 season tu uwgv^ ~ - 
To hedge, or dig the ditch. 

3 trans. To shape (trees) to form hedges. 

x'n6< Earl Hadoincton ForcsUtrees 15 The hedging of 
treeTfin my opinion, takes away much of the beauty they 
have in their natural shape. 

b. To arrange so as to form a barrier. 

181a Examiner 25 May 332/1 As well ..oppose the inunda- 
tions of the mountain torrent hy hedging up; piles ^or chaff. 
1868 Menken Injelicia 15, I know that ye [Philistines! are 
hedged on the borders of my path. 

+ 4. fig. To botind, limit, define. Obs. 

c moYork Myst. xli. 206 The lawe is hedgyd for theme 
right playn, That they muste be puryfied agayne. 1551 * • 
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Wilson Logike (i567> 74 h, For, this worde [wife] in the 
firste Proposicion, is hedged with her circumstaunce, that is 
to saie, adultrie, whichc causeth diuorcement. 

5. To surround as with a hedge or fence. Also 
with in, about, around. 

c 1500 Babees Book 375 The ffirst cours : brawnc, with the 
bory shed, lying in a felde. hegge about with a scriptur, 
sayng on this wyse; Welcombe you bretheren godelyin this 
hall. 1581 Sidney Astr. <$■ Stella lxxv, The floure-de-luce . . 
strongly hedg'd of bloudy lyons' pawes. 159^ Shaks. 
John u. i. 26 England hedgd in with the maine, That 
Water-walled Bulwarke. 160a — Ham. iv. v. 123 There's 
such Diuinity doth hedge a King. 1659 D. Yell impr. 
Sea 36 note, They would hedge him about with Pearl. 1710 
Steele Tatter No. 197 T 3 Hedged in by Logical Terms. 
1894 Nature 26 July 205 A pursuit which is^ further hedged 
about with a formidable ana unwieldy terminology. 

b. To hem in, so as to prevent escape or free 
movement ; to confine, restrict. 

1549 Latimer 1st Serm. be/. Edxv. VI (Arh.) 27, I will 
hedge strongly thy waye. 1568 GaAFTON Chron. 1 1. 2 The 
Duke . . seeyng all the country ready set to hedge him in. 
1596 Shaks. Merck. V. 11. i. 18 If my Father had not scanted 
me, And hedg'd me by his wit to yeelde my selfe His wife 
who wins me by that meanes. 1612 T. Taylor Comm. 
Titus ii. 12 This excellent grace hedgeth his heart, a 173a 
T. Boston Crook in Lot (1805) 77 To hedge you up from 
courses of sin. 1828 D' Israeli Chas. /, II. v. 108 The 
King was hedged in by the most thorny difficulties, i860 
Tyndall Glac. I. x. 66, I found myself so hedged in by 
fissures [etc.]. 1863 Mrs. Riddrll World in Ck. (1865) 66 
4 By Jove, I am getting hedged ', thought the young man. 

t C. In reference to trade ; to restrict or confine 
to one's own use ; to monopolize. Obs. 

1701 J. Law Couhc. Trade (1751) no Persuaded that by 
the meer means or ways of monopoly, praeemption and ex- 
elusion, they could hedge in the herring, code and other 
sorts of fish, as some of the same stamp, .that they can thus 
not only hedge in their wool, but hinder it or anything like 
it to grow elsewhere. I bid. 149 They are at least as in- 
capable of hedging in the herring, white, and other sorts of 
fisti, as oor ancestors have been. 183a Weslm. Rev. XVII. 
273 The attempt to hedge-in gold and silver. 

0. To obstruct as with a hedge ; also hedge up. 
153S Coverdale Job xix. 8 He hath hedged up my path. 

1620 J. Wilkinson Courts Leet 119 If any higVwaies or 
foote-pathes to Church, Mill, or Market bee stopped or 
hedged up, 1854 J. S. C. Abbott NapoUon (i8ss) II. *»v. 
259 The pa*k of the army seemed now entirely hedged up. 
1864 D. G. Mitchell Sev. Stories 227 The difficulties which 
hedged all approach. 

fb. Hedge oid : to shut or keep out, to exclude. 
1549 Latimer 4th Serm. be/. Edio. VI (Arh.) 109 Naje 
ye be hedged out of that lybertye. x6o6 Shaks. Tr. <$• Cr. 
ill. i. 65 Nay this shall not hedge vs out, weele heare you 
sing certainely. 1670 Milton Hist. Eng. 11. Wks. (1847) 
496/2 Lollius Urbius . . drew another wall of turves . . to 
hedge out incursions from the north. 1701 J. Law Connc. 
Trade (1751) 256 Money, .[is] capable of being hedged out, 
hut never of being hedged in, by restraints, coercions, and 
prohibitions. 

+ 7. Hedge in. a. To secure (a debt), app. usually 
by including it in a larger one for which better 
security is obtained. Obs. 

1 616 B. Jonson Devil an Ass m. i, Some pretty ring or 
jewel, Of fifty or threescore pound.— Slake it a hundred, 
And hedge in the last forty, that I owe you, And your own 
price for the ring, c 1620 Donne Let. to Sir H. Goody ere 
Wks. VI. 382 You think that you have Hedged in that Debt 
by a greater, hy your Letter in Verse. 1667 Wateruouse 
Fire Loud. 165 lo inforce him to bedg in his first Debt by 
addition of money lenL 

tb. To introduce and include within the limits 
of something else ; to thrust in, intrude, insinuate. 
(Perh. in some later instances associated with edge 
in, Edge 6 b.) Obs. 

1664 J. Wilson Cheats ill. ii, Pox o' these bonds ! I must 
persuade him to take another ^1000, and hedge all into one 
good mortgage. 1665 J. Webb Stone-Heng (1725) 163 
He could oever .. have any pretence, to hedge in other 
Antiquities at his Pleasure. a 1700 Dryden (J.), I pr'y 
thee, let me hedge one moment more Into thy promise. 
1729 Swift Direct. Servants, Footman ^1745) 47 when you 
are sent on an Errand, be sure to hedge in some husiness of 
your own. a 1764 Llovd Ep. toColman Poet. Wks. 1774 

1. 167 Proud to nedge in my scraps of wit. 

8. trans. To secure oneself against loss on (a bet 
or other speculation) by making transactions on the 
other side so as to compensate more or less for 
possible loss on the first. Formerly" also with in, 
off. h\^ofig. (In origin app. related to 7 a.) 

1672 Villiers (Dk. Buckhm.) Rehearsal 11714) 31 Now, 
Criticks, do your worst, that here arc met ; For, like a Rook, 
I have hedg d in my Bet. a 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, 
Hedge, to secure a desperate Bet, Wager or Debt, a 1734 
North Exam. m. vi. § 65 (1740) 471 Abetting on one Side 
or the other, to hedge (as they call it) their own Stake. 
1774 Westm. Mag. II. 583 He .. contrived now-and-then 
prudently to hedge in a bet, hy which means he soon found 
himself in possession of a sum which placed him above the 
ahject dependence of a waiter. 1813 Sporting Mag. XLI. 4, 
I kept hedging my bets as I laid them. 1820 Ibid. New Ser. 

79 This., induced most of the sporting, men to hedge off 
™ ir bet*- E. J- Goodman Too Curious xi, Backing 

the horse named and dexterously hedging his other invest- 
ments. 

b. absol. or intr. 

1676 Marveix Mr. Smirke I, [Some] like cunning Betters, 
sate judiciously hedging, and so ordered their matters that 
which side soever prevailed, they would be sure to be the 
Winners, a 1677 Barrow Serm. (1686) III. 397 This rook- 
jng tnck, to hedge thus, and save stakes, to play fast and 
loose, to dodge and shuffle with God, God doth Dot like. 
1761 Colman Jealous Wi/c v. ii, When one has made a 
bad bet, it is best to hedge off, you know. 1819 Sporting 



Mag. IV. 76 No man should venture to bet, who could not 
hedge well. 1855 Macaulav Hist. Eng. xvii. IV. 57 
Godolphin . . began to think . . that he had betted too deep 
on the Revolution, and that it was lime to hedge. 1894 
Wolseley Marlborough II. lxxviii. 316 He played for 
averages .. when, therefore, the stakes became high h<» 
invariably 'hedged ' against all serious loss. 

9. intr. To go aside from the straight way ; to 
shift, shuffle, dodge ; to trim ; to avoid commilting 
oneself irrevocably ; to leave open a way of retreat 
or escape. 

1598 Shaks. Merry IV. 11. ii. 26, I, I, I my selfe some- 
times, leaning the feare of heaueu on the left hand . . am 
faine to shuffle : to hedge, and to lurch. 1606 — Tr. *r 
Cr. m. iii. 158 If you giuc way, Or hedge aside from the 
direct forth right. 1611 Cotgr., Uarceler, to haggle, 
hucke, hedge, or paulter long in the buying of a commodity. 
1861 O. W. Holmes Pages /r. Ohl Vol Li/e, Bread * 
Newsp. (1891) 12 Prophesy as much as you like, but always 
hedge. 1866 Lond. Rev. 8 Dec. 623 He has hedged with 
such dexterity upon this point that his clergy must be 
sorely puzzled to determine now far they may go in ritualis- 
tic observances. 1888 ' Cushing ' Blacksm. V oe 1. 245 For a 
while the miller hedged and dodged, but being pressed hard 
he finally admitted the truth. 1894 Wolselev Marlborough 
II. 291 It was., natural to him to trim and hedge in politics. 

Hedg(e, obs. forms of Edge sb. 

a 1535 More How Sergt. ivd. be Frere 1x8 in Hazl. E. 
P. /CTlI. 123 He bare it out, Even unto the harde hedge. 
1 58 1 T. Bell H addon's Ansiv. Osor. 437 b, Supported to y° 
hard hedg. 

Hedge-bank. [See Bank sbA i.] The bank or 
ridge ol earth on which a hedge is planted ; lhe 
slope beneath a hedge by a wayside. 

1776-96 Withering Brit. Plants (ed. 3) III. 362 Woods, 
mountainous heaths, walls, and hedge banks. 1854 P. J. 
Selbv Observ. Wasps in Hist. Berwick. Nat. Club III. 181 
[It] makes its nest in hedge-banks. 

Hedgeberry, hedge-berry. A 'berry' 
or fruit growing in a hedge, as the blackberry ; 
spec, applied to the hagberry or bird- cherry, Prunus 
Padus, and the common wild cherry, P. avium. 

1 623 Middleton More Dissemblers v. 11, Black in mouth, 
Like boys with eating hedge-berries. 1657 ^ 0LES ^ dam in 
Eden (Britten & Holl.), In Westmerland and Lancashire 
they call it [bird -cherry] the Hedge- berry-tree. 1866 Treas. 
Bot. $72/2 Hedgeberry, Cerasus avium. 

Hedge-bill. [See Bill sbA 4.] 

1. A bill for lopping and pruning hedges. 

1497 NartalAcc. Heju VII (18961 98 Sithes .. vj, Selling 
axes .. xxiiij, Hegge billes .. xxv. 1576 Fleming Pauo/l. 
Epist. 356 Let us gett a hedgebill and fall to repayring 
broken fences. 1823 Scott Peveril x, The peasant-boy . . 
with a hedge-bill in his hand. 

2. A collector's name of a moth. 

183a J. Rennie Conspectus Butter/f. $ Moths 220 The 
Hedge Bill {P[lutella] sub/alcatelta, Stephens). 

Hedge-bird. 

1. Any bird that lives in or frequents hedges. 

1884 Jefferies in Chamb. Jrnl. 1 War. 130/1 The hedge- 
sparrows.. are early in spring joined by the whitethroats, 
almost the first hedgebirds to return. 

2. trans/. A person born, brought up, or accus- 
tomed to loiter under a hedge ; a vagrant ; a sturdy 
vagabond ; a footpad. Cf. gaol-bird. 

1614 B. Jonson Barlh. Fair 11. i, Out, you rogue, you 
hedge-bird, you pimp. 1670 G. H. Hist. Cardinals 1. 1. 6 
His garb spoke him rather a Hedge-bird. 1706 Estcoust 
Fair Examp. v. i, I know there 's some Business a-foot hy 
this Hedge-bird's cackling. 1877 SpuaGEON Serm. XXI 1 1. 
287 They were highwaymen and hedge-birds. 

Hedgebote (he'd^bjut). Law. Also 6 -butt, 
-bot, 6-8 -boot. [See Boot sb. 1 5.] — Haybote. 

1565 Lease Manor Pollington, Yorksh. (MS.), Lessees 
may take housebutt, henhutt, firebutt, hedgebutt and 
ploughbutt. 1579 Rastell Expcs. Diff. Words, Haybote 
or Hrdgbot is necessarie stuffe to make and mend hedges, 
which lessee for yeres,or for life, of common right may take 
vpon the ground to him leased. 1716 Lease 0/ Lands in 
Brumby in N. W. Line. Gloss., To have, .sufficient house- 
boot, hedgeboot . . and Sukeboot yearly. 1767 Blackstone 
Comm. 11. iii. (1799) 34 Hay-bote or hedge-note is wood for 
repairing of hays, hedges, or fences. 1845 [see Havbote]. 

t He dge-creeper. Obs. 

1. 4 One that skulks under hedges for bad pur- 
poses * (J.) ; a hedge-bird ; a sneaking rogue. 

1548 W. Patten Exped. Scotl. in Arh. Gamer III. 140 
A dozen or twenty of their hedge-creepers, horsemen that 
lay lurking thereby. 1594 Nashe Uu/ort. Trav. 11 A 
sneaking eavesdropper, a scraping hedgecreepcr. 1688 
Bunyan ferns . Sinner Saved (1886) 35 These poor, lame, 
maimed, blind, b edge-creepers and highwaymen, must come 
in. 1708 Motteux Rabelais {1737) V. 217 Rovers, Ruffian- 
Rogues, and Hedge-Creepers. 

2. A hobgoblin, pixy. 

c 1580 J. Jeffeae Bugbears 111. iii. 50 Wood«crepers, hedg- 
crepers, and the whyte and red fearye. 

t Hedge-creeping, a. Obs. That creeps or 
sneaks by hedges; clandestine, base; cf. Hedged. 8. 

"579 J- Stubbes Gaping Gulf Bi}, To set vp a thousande 
hyll alters for hedgecreeping Priestes. 1597 Bp. Hall Sat. 
iv. v. 107 Some base hedge-creeping Collybist. 1602 F. 
Herring Anat. 6 The croaking and hedg^-creoping Quack- 
saluer. 1656 Arti/. Handsom. (1662^ Like the hedge- 
creeping light of glo-worms. 

Hedged (hedgd), ///. a. [f. Hedge v. or sb. + 
-Et>.] Enclosed with or as with a hedge. Also 
with in, 

C1440 Promp. Parv. 232/2 Hedgyd (AT., heggydl, 
septus. 1625 K. Ix)NG tr. Barclays Argenis iv. xx. 313 
Over ditches and hedged fields. 1824 Miss M itford Village 
("863) 257 A real cottage, .with its hedged-in garden. 1891 



I Elu. Iv. Pes sell Stream 0/ Pleas. 44 Long walks through 

I hedged-in lanes. 

Hedgehog (he-d3,hpg). Also 5 heyghoge, 6 
hediock, 7 hedgehock. [f. Hedge sb. + Hog : 
named from its frequenting hedgerows and from its 

, pig- like snout.] 

1. An insectivorous quadruped of the genus Eri- 
1 naceus, armed above with innumerable spines, and 
( able to roll itself up into a ball with these bristling 

in every direction ; an urchin. 
a 1450 Fysshynge w. angle ,1883) 2 Wen he wenyt hyt be 
i a hare ful often bit ys a heyghoge 1 1496 hegge hogge]. 1535 
CovEanALE Isa. xxxiv. 15 There shall the hedghogge buylde, 
digge, be there at home. 1579 Lvlv Euphnes \Arh.) 373 
, Thou arte.. not vnlyke vnto the Hedgehogge, who euer- 
I more lodgeth in the thornes, hicause he himselfe is full of 
prickells. 1656 Bp. Hall Occas. Medit. (T851) 136 The fox 
knows many pretty wiles, but the hedgehog knows one 
great one. 1864 Tennyson Ay Inzer's F. 850 The hedgehog 
underneath the plantain bores. 1889 Pall Matt G. 6 Feb. 
1/2 You need a tolerably thick skin when you go to bed 
with a hedgehog. 

j!g. 1642 R. Carfentek Experience 11. iii. 142 In .. desire 
to be delivered of a hedghog that wounds and teares them 
in their tender inside. 1828 Hawthobne Fanshawe vii. 
(1879) 108 Her firmness, decision, and confident sagacity — 
which made her a sort of domestic hedgehog. 1876 Eliz. 
Wet her ell Daisy in Field xiv. 173 That hedgehog of 
thoughts began to stir and unfold and come to life. 

2. Applied to various animals armed with spines, 
as (a) the Tenrec of Madngascar {b) the Porcupine 
Ant-eater of Australia ; (c) Sea- hedgehogs the Porcu- 
pine-fish Diodon hystrix ; also the Sea-urchin. 

1598 Florio, Hechinometri, a kinde of sea hedgehog. 1737 
Ozell Rabelais I. 350 The Shells of Sea-hedge-hogs are . . 
calFd Coquecigrues. 1863 WooDlllustr. Nat. Hist. III. 337 
I The Urchin-Fish or Sea Hedgehog is a good example of the 
j genus Diodon, or Two-toothed fishes . . remarkable for the 
tremendous array of spiny points which it bears on its skin. 

3. A name for prickly seed-vessels or burs borne 
by plants, and for the plants which bear them, e.g. 
Ranunculus arvensis, Medicago Echinus (M, in- 
tertexta)* Echinaria capitata. 

171 1 T. pETivEa in Phil. Trans. XXVI I. 387 Hard Bur 
Hedgehogs.. The Fruit of this resembles our Xanthium or 
Lesser Burdock. 1794 Marty* Rousseau's Bot. xxv. 369 
Hedgehogs, whose legumes are closely armed with long 
spines pointing out every way. 1864 H. TaiMEN in Jrnl. 
Bot. II. 79 R[anunculus\ Arvensis . . called ' Hedgehogs ' 
(I suppose from its muricated fruit) by the country people. 
1866 Treas. Bot. 572/2 Hedgehog, Medicago intertexta. 
1880 Jefferies Gt. Estate 132 The curious prickly seed- 
' vessels of the corn buttercup — the ' hedgehog *— whose 
spines, however, will not scratch the softest skin. 

4. Applied to other things likened to a hedge- 
hog : -f a. A disease of sheep. Obs. f b. A kind 
of military firework. Obs. C. (See quot. 1794." 
d. A kind of vagrant rabbit, e. A kind of dredg- 
ing- machine, f. A dish in cookery. 

1607 Topsell Four-/. Beasts (1658) 476 Of the Warts and 
1 Cratches of Sheep. This disease is called by the vulgar 
I shepheards the Hedghog. 1672 T. Venn Mitit. Discipl. 
\ 111. 111. xv. 13 To make Hedg-hogs, or balls, you must fill 
them with the same receipts you do your Arrows and Pikes 
[etc . J. 1 794 W. Felton Carriages (x 80 x > 1 1 . G loss . , Hedge 
Hog, a leather stuck full of nails, to buckle on the pole with 
the points upward, to prevent the horses gnawing it. 1846 
/'. Parley's Ann.V\\. 325 The hedgehog is a sort of vagabond 
rabbit. 1855 Eliza Acton Mod. Cookery (1863) 480 An Apple 
Hedge-Hog, or Sn/doise, this dish is formed of apples, pared, 
cored without being divided, and stewed tolerably tender in a 
light syrop. 1856 S. C Brees Gloss. Terms, Hedgeltog, a 
machine for removing mud and silt from rivers and streams. It 
is somewhat similar in shape to a road or garden roller, con- 
sisting of awheel revolving on an axle, to which drawing shafts 
are fixed. Timber stocks are projected from the cylinder 
with iron spades bolted thereto, which # act upon the bottom 
of the river, clearing away all obstructions. 

+ 5. Applied to a person who is regardless of 
others* feelings ; often as a term of obloquy. Obs. 

1594 Shaks. Rich. Ill, 1. ii. 102 Do'st grant me Hedge- 
hogge. 1605 Try all Chev. ill. i. in Bullen O. PI. III. 306 
My name, sir, is Bow wow. S'hart, what a name's that ! 
the Hedge-hog mocks us. 1660 Mrs. Rump 2 ThouDam'd 
Hedgehock. 

6. attrib., passing into adj. : Of, belonging to, or 
resembling a hedge-hog. 

1610 Guillim Heraldry 111. vii. {1660) 135 Unlike to those 
Hedge-hogge holy-ones whose Sharpe censures . . pierce 

''■ thorow all those who converse with them. 1774 Goldsm. 

\ Nat. Hist. (1776) IV. 99 Animals of the Hedge-hog kind. 

i 1 891 N. Coky Lett. <y jfrnts. (1897) 461 The tilting, hedge- 
hog, ransom age. 

7. a. General Comb., as hedgehog-hooked adj., 
-hunting, -like adj. or adv. 

1606 Sylvester Dn Bartas it. iv. 1. Tropheis 74 His hands 
and arms, and bosom bristled were (Most Hedg-hog-like) 
with wyer insteed of haire. 1678 Narr. Murder Godfrey 4 
There had been several Soldiers thereabout.. a Hedghog- 
hunting. 1792 Wolcott (P. Pindar) Ode to Acad. Chair 
Wks. 1812 III. 48 Most hedgehog-like thou bristlest up my 
hair. 1793 Mabtyn Lang. Bot., Hedge hog-hooked, Echi- 
nnto-uncinata spica. A spike beset with prickles. 

b. Special Comb. : hedgehog cactus, a plant 

I of the genus Echinocactus, globular and spiny ; 

j hedgehog caterpillar (U.S.), see quot; hedgehog 
crystal (see quot.) ; hedgehog fruit, the prickly 

I fruit of an Australian tree, Echinocarpus Australis-, 

I also the tree itself; hedgehog fungus = hedgehog 
mushroom ; hedgehog gooseberry, a variety of 

1 gooseberry covered with stiff hairs; hedgehog 
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grass, f {a) a kind of sedge {Carexflavd) having 
prickly fruit ; {b) name of various grasses of which 
the spikelets form burs, esp. Cenchrus tribuloides 
of N. America; hedgehog holly, a variety of 
holly with spines on the surface of the leaves 
(Miller Gard. Did. 1724) ; hedgehog liquorice, 
name for Glycyrrhiza echinata, an Italian plant 
from which liquorice is made (Gerarde's Herbal 
1633) ; hedgehog medick, a species of Medicago 
with prickly pods, as M. Echinus (M. interlexla), 
M. maculala ; hedgehog mushroom, an edible 
fungus of the genus Hydnum, having prickly hy- 
raenium; hedgehog parsley, a name for bur- 
parsley, Caucalis daucoides ; hedgehog plant - 
sense 3 ; hedgehog pudding, a pudding stuck 
over with blanched almonds (CasselVs Diet* 
Cookery) ; hedgehog rat, a rodent of the sub- 
family Echinomyinx (see quot.) ; hedgehog shell, 
the shell of A/urcx erinaceus, having prickly pro- 
jections ; hedgehog soup (see quot., and cf. hedge- 
hog pudding \ hedgehog stone, popular name of 
a brown iron ore occurring in rock crystals; hedge- 
hog thistle ^hedgehog cactus; hedgehog trefoil, 
?= hedgehog medick. 

187a C. V. Riley Noxious Insects 143 The larva of this 
insect (Arctia Isabella) . . is familiarly known by the name 
of the *Hedgehog Caterpillar. It is thickly covered with stiff 
black hairs on each end and with reddish hairs on the middle, of 
the body. 1886 Syd. Soc. Lex.,* Hedgehog-crystals, the globu- 
lar masses of sodium urate found in the urine, which are pro. 
vided with points or prickles. 1887 C. F. Hoi.dea Lev. 
Lights 138 The chantarelle and the *hedgehog fungus are 
e^cemed by many. 1676 Wohlidge Cyder (1691) 220 The 
* Hedgehog Gooseberry is a large fruit, well tasted, and 
very hairy. 1597 Gerabde Herbal 1. xiv. § x. 15 * Hedgehog 
grasse hath broade, long and stiffe Haggle leaues . . and at 
the top of euerie stalke groweth certaine round and pnckiog 
knobs, fashion -d like an H-dg hop. 1884 Miller Plant-n., 
Hedgehog Grass, Panicum stagninum. 1861 Miss Pratt 
Floiver.PL II.02 The *HedgcHog Medick {Medicago inter, 
texla). 1854 Mayne Expos. Lex.,* Hedgehog Mushroom, 
common name for the Hydnum erinaceuin. 1879 Prior 
Plant-n., *Hedgehog parsley, from its prickly burs, Caucalis 
daucoides. 1884 M iller PUinUn., * Hedge-hog- plant, A »- 
tkyllis erinacea and Echinaria capitata. 1884 Kincslbv 
Stand. Nat. Hist. V. 89 The Echinomyinx, or *H edge-hog 
Rats, as they may be collectively termed . . the pelage is 
usually harsh, or bristly, or even mixed with spines. 1863 
Wood llluslr. Nat. Hist. I. 370 The British Woodcock or 
♦Hedgehog Shell . . is a native of our seas . . much smaller 
than the thorny woodcock. 1769 Mas. Raffald Eng. 
Housekpr. (1778) 6 Blanch a few Jordan almonds . . stick 
them round the edge of the rolls slantways, then stick them 
all over the top of the rolls, .when dished up pour the soup 
upon the roll.. some French cooks give this soup the name 
of *hedge-hog soup. 1849 J, Nicol Min. 403, [Goethite] 
occurs enclosed in rock crystal . . the Stachelschweinstein, 
*Hedgehogstone. 1597 Gerarde Herbal (1633) "77 O* 
the Melon or *Hedge-hog Thistle. 1856 Knight Cycl. Nat. 
Hist. IK 466 Echinocactus, a genus of. .Cactaces;. .known 
by the name of Hedgehog Thistles. 1706 Phillips (ed. 
Kersey), * Hedge-hog-Tre/oil, a kind of Herb. 

He'dgehogged, <*• [transl. L. echinatus, f. 
echinus hedgehog : see -ed 2,] Set with prickles. 

1793 Martvn Lang. Bot., Hedge-hogged Pericarp, Echtna- 
turn pericarpium. 

Hedgehoggy (he«d 5 h?gi), a. [f. Hedgehog + 
-Y.] Of the natnre of a hedgehog : externally re- 
pellent; difficnlt to get on with. Hence Hed*e- 
fc.oggin.ess. 

1858 Motley in Corr. (1889) I. 266 'Why is it that we 
English, when we meet abroad, are so very friendly, and 
when we reappear in London are so very hedgehoggy ( I 
told her that the reason why there was no hedgehogginess 
on this occasion was because I was not an Englishman. 
1866 Ruskin Eth. Dust (1883) 101 So your hedgehoggy 
readers roll themselves over and over their Bibles, and 
declare that whatever sticks to their own spines is bcrip- 
ture. 188a Spurgeon in Chr. World Pulpit XXI 1. 163 Get 
near some of those dear hedgehoggy brethren, and go and 
make a pillow of them. 
Hedge-hySSOp. A name given by early her- 
balists to Graliola officinalis, a scrophnlariaceous 
plant of Central Europe, formerly noted for its 
medicinal properties ; extended to various British 
plants supposed to resemble this in appearance or 
properties, e. g. Scutellaria, Ly thrum hyssopifoliuvi. 

1578 Lvte Dadoens vi. xii. 673 Hedge Hysope is foundein 
certayne places of Germanie and Fraunce. . It groweth in 
Hedges, and wilde places. Some do call it in Latine, 
Gratia Dei, howbeit it is nothing like Gratia Dei, or 
Gratiola. la 1605 Miooleton Witch 111. iii, Hedge-hyssop 
too : how near he goes my cuttings ! X633 Johnson Gerarde s 
Herbal 564 (Britten & Holl.) It [Polygala] is vulgarly known 
in Cheapside to the herbe- women hy the name of Hedge- 
Hy^s jp; for they take it fnr Gratiola, or Hedge-Hys op, 
and sell it to such as are ignorant for the same. 1640 
Parkinson Theat. Bot. xxvii. 220 Gratiola vulgaris, , true 
hedge Hyssopc. Ibid. 221 Gratiola coertilea, stve lati/alia 
major, the greater broade leafed or blew flowred hedge 
Hyssope. X796 Withering Brit. Plants (ed. 3) II. 442 
Ly thrum, .hyssopi/olium . . Grasspoly, Small Hedge-hyssop. 
1893 McCarthy Red Diamonds II. 43 The deadly fox- 
glove, aod its less deadly cousin, the hedge hyssop. 

Hedgeless (he-d 3 les), a. [f. Hedge sb. + 
-less.] Destitute of hedges. 

1802 W. Taylor in Robberds Menu (1843) I. 4?2 Ihe 
hedgeless sweeps of field. 1873 Miss Broughton Nancy I. 
164 The endless, treeless, hedgeless German flats. 
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Hedgeling (he-d^lirj). [f. as prec. + -ling.] 

1. A young or dwarf hedge. m 
1787 W. Marshall Norfolk I. 103 The hedgling is de- 
fended on one side by a deep ditch. 

2. A young hedge-bird. (CI. fledgeling.) 
1833 Aiao Wks. (1856) 337 The callow hedgeliugs chirping 

through the briar. 

He'dgelong, a. [f. as prec. + -long, OE. -lang : 
cf. Along.] Extending alongside of a hedge. 

,11758 Ever Poems (1761) 55 (J°d.) ° n the hedgelong 
bank Sow frequent sand. 

Hedge-pig. 1. = Hedgehog. 

1605 Shaks Macb. lv. i. 2 Once the Hedge-Pigge whin'd. 
1889 Pall Mall G. 31 May 2/2 Hedge pigs are egg eaters, 
and will also dine off young birds. 
2. A corrupt form of hedge-pick, peak, -speak, 
dial, name of the sloe. See Hedge sb. 10. 
He-dge-priest. [See Hedge sb. 8 a.] An 
illiterate or uneducated priest of inferior status. 
{contemptuous,) n x _ 

i«o J. Coke Eng. <$■ Fr. Heralds § 167 (1877) 107 In 
Fraunce . . the most parte of your speritual men . . be svmple 
persons, hedge priestes not lerncd. ^1568 hscnMiSckolem. 
11. (Arb.) 136 Therefore did som of them at Cambnge .. 
cause hedge'' priestes fette oute of the contne to be made 
fellowes in the vniuersitie. a 1617 Bavne On Eph.{it>$&) S 
In times of superstition every hedge-pnest s blessing was 
highly esteemed. 1874 Green Short Hut.m. § 1. 116 The 
whole body of the clergy, from Pope to hedge-pnest. 
Hedger (he-dsai). [f. Hedoe sb. or v. + -eii I.] 
1 One who makes, repairs, or trims hedges. 
£1515 Cocke Lorelts B. (Percy Soc) 11 Hedgers, dykers, 
and mowers. 1634 Milton Comus 293 The swinkt hedger 
at his supper sat. 1791 Boswell Johnson 3 Apn an. 1776, 
if lai 



J>er sai. 179" cuswtn. juww* j ~— 'f/y 
arge gloves such as hedgers use. 1848 Mill rof. 
Econ.i. ii. § 1 The hedgers and ditchers, who made the 



A pair of 



r, con. 1. il s 1 — . -- 7: — • 

fences necessary for the protection of the crop. 

2. One who hedges ; a shuffler. 
I7 a8 IVodrmv Corr. (1843) III. 401 The Go ons : and Non 

nquets, too often hedgers and skulkers, a 1845 Hopo Ode 
to Roe Wilson xix, A black-leg saint, a spiritual hedger. 

3. One who « hedges' in betting. 
1873 Slang Diet. s.v., The hedger. .cannot Jose, providing 

his mformation or judgment lead to the required result. 

Hedgerow (he-dstwu). Forms: see Hedge 
sb. and Row sb. [OE. hegger*we> -r4we t f. Hedge 
sb. + Row sb. OE. had also heger&we] 

1. A row of bushes forming a hedge, with the 
trees, etc. growing in it ; a line of hedge. 

040 Charter oj Eadmund in Cod. DtpL Vl. 229 Of Stan- 
forde on 3e olde heggerewe on sondermede. 1577 »• Googe 
Heresbach's Husb. it. (1586) 97 Cheryes growing wildc s in 
the Woodes, and Hedgerowes. *i66i Fuller Worthies 
(1840) I. 540 Made of apples, here [Gloucester] grown 111 
hedgc-rows. 1769 N. Nicholls Corr. w. Gray (1843) 100 
There are many fine trees in the hedge-rows. 1849 Macau- 
lav Hist. Eng. I. 281 Rich corn land and meadow, inter- 
sected by green hedgerows. 

2. atlrib. and Comb. t as hedger ow-bird, -carpenter, 
-elm, -oak, -shrub, -thief, -timber, -tree. 

163* Milton V Allegro 57 By hedge-row elms, on hillocks 
creen. 1781 CowpEa Retirement^ Her hedge-row shrubs, 
I variegated store. 1807 Vancouver Agric. Devon (18x3) 
115 The common Devonshire plough, made by a hedge-row 
carpenter. 1878 Stevenson Inland Voy. 43 The hedges 
were of great height, woven about the trunks of hedgerow 
elms. 189a A. Birrell Res Jndic. it 48 His family tree .. 
was indeed of the most ordinary hedge-row description. 

Hence Hed^erowed (he*d3,rJud) a., traversed by 
hedgerows. 

1830 Blackw. Mag. XXVII I. 163 That rich and beauti- 
fully hedgerowed country. 

Hedgery (he-d3eri). [f. Hedge sb. + -eby.] 
Hedges collectively. m ^ t t . jt 

1880 Mrs. Wnitnev Odd or Even? xxvi. 275 The kindly 
tangles of its broken hedgery. 

He'dge-SCllOOl. A school held by a hedge- 
side or in the open air, as was once common in 
Ireland ; hence, a poor, mean, low-class school. 

1807 Edin. Rev. X. 53 The lower Irish are sufficiently 
well taught, even in their hedge-schools. 1807 T. Hoane 
tr. GoedPs Trav. II. 81 Bristol [has] a few charity-schools, 
and two hedge-schools with only one master. 1830 W. 
Carleton Traits Irish Peasantry (1836) II. 142 Ine 
worthy pedagogue selected the first green spot on the sunny 
side of a quick-set-thorn hedge, .and there . . carried on the 
work of instruction. From this circumstance the name ot 
Hedge School originated. 1845 R. W. Hamilton Pop. 
Ednc. viii. (ed. 2) 194 The hedge-school, a name of contempt 
for institutions in which the smatterings of knowledge could 
only be obtained. 1879 CasselVs Techn.Edue. IV. 394/1 
The workmen are Irish ; taken from common hedge schools. 

Hence Kedffe-schoo lmaster. 

1830 W. Carleton Traits Irish Peasantry (1836) II. 248 
What was Plato himself but a hedge schoolmaster? 1851 
Thackerav Eng. Hum. vi, Paddy Byrne, the hedge-school- 
master, took him in hand. 

He dge-Side. The side of a hedge. Also 
attrib., sometimes with sense of Hedge sb. Sc. 

1568 Gkafton Chron. 1 1. 296 [He] layed I him under a hedge 
side for to refreshe hym. ilai Clare Vill Minstr. I. 208 
By hedge-side coolly led, Brooks curl o'er the* sandy bed. 
1848 KTngslev Lett. (1878) I. 174. The commonest , hedge- 
side leaf. 1851 D. Jerrolo^/. Giles xiu. 135 Maid-of-mll- 
work at a hedge-side hotel. _ ... , , 

He'dge-sparrow. A common British and 
European bird (Accentor modularis), belonging to 
the Sylviidx, or Warblers. 

1530 Palsgr. 230/1 Hedge sparowc, a byrde. 1629 Mas- 
singer Picture 11. ii, Soldiers-that, like the foohbh hedge 
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sparrow, To their own ruin, hatch this cuckoo, peace. 1774 
G. White SeUwme xli. 106 Hedge-sparrows frequent sinks 
and gutters in hard weather, where they pick up crumbs 
and other sweepings. 1897 Times 2 Jan. 8/3 The so -cs il led 
hedge sparrow is not a sparrow at all, the colour of the 
upper parts being its only similarity with that bird.. it has 
nothing whatever in common with true sparrows. 
He : dge-W00d. fa. Wood for hedge-bote 

(obs.). b. Trees or timber grown in hedgerows, 
c. Firewood gathered from hedges. 
160a Fulbeckk 2nd Pt. Parall. 52 The termor hath .. 

hedge-wood, and fire-woode belonging to his tearme ot 

common right : and he may cut wood for that purpose. 

1707 Mortimer Husb. 1. (1708) 610 Plant timber-1 rees or 

Coppice- Wood, or Hedge-wood. 1785 T. Phillips Treat. 

Inla?id Navig. 19 Coals purchased will be cheaper . . than 

hedge-wood stolen. 

Hedging (he-d 3 irj), vbl sb. [f. Hedge v.] 

1. The action of the verb Hedge ; the construc- 
tion or repair of hedges. 

c 1380 Wvclif Semi. Sel. Wks. I. 28 For dichying and 
begging, and delvynge of tounes. 1481- ^93 Howard II r ouseh. 
Bks. iRoxb.^ 366 For woode makynge and hedgynge. 1663 
Gerbier Counsel (1664) 52 Charges for hedging, forty shil- 
lings* 1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) III. 53 No tithes shall be 
paid of sylva caedua employed in hedging, or for fuel. 

2. concr. Matter forming or made into a hedge. 
1517 Domesday Inclos. (1897) I. 249 0ne acre of Err a b,e 

land, with hedgyng and Dikyng. 180X R. Gill Tint \ Qucy 
in Chambers Pop. Hum. Scot. Poems (1862) 176 Wbilk .. 
had, by light o' day, Within the hedging made its way 

3. The securing of, or limiting the possible loss 
on, a debt, bet, or the like : see Hedge v. 7, 8. 

a 1631 Donne Serm. V. exxviii. 301 All your Hedgingsin 
of Debt, all your crafty Bargains, c 1770 C. Anstev Hot. 
Imit. Wks. (1808) 191 Hedging and odds and bets their 
theme. 1816 Sporting Mag. XLV II. 277 In a manner that 
will render the practice of hedging off rather precarious. 
1824 Miss Mitforo Village Ser. 1. (1863) 172 An affair of 
bettings, and hedgings, and cheatings. 

4. Shuffling, dodging. 

172a Wodrow Corr. (1843) H. 645 Where was a great deal 
of hedging and political disputing. 1728 Ibid. III. 407 The 
plain shiftings and hedgings I have observed before the 
committee. 1826 Carlvle in Froude Life (1882) I. 352 
Persuaded that he shall go to heaven, when his hedging 
here below is done. m . . 

5. atlrib. and Comb., as hedging time \ esp, = used 
in hedging, as hedging cuff, glove, hook, money. 

1521 in Rogers Agric. 4 Prices III. 565/4, 3 pr. hedging 
cuffs & gloves (6 /6. 1530 Palsgr. 230/1 Hedgyng glove, 



cutis & gloves ca; /o. 1530 rAw- -^w * ?*-~~bj"b e> » 

motitle. 1611 Cotgr., Hayeson, hedging time, or, the sea- 
son 10 make hedges in. 1827 in Hone Every. day Bk. U. 
905 With, .his bill-hook and hedging mittens in his hand. 

Hedgingly,^. [U*&*«,r,pr.pple. of Hedge 
v. + -ly ^.1 So as to hedge (see Hedge v. 8). 

1894 Sat. Rev. 12 May 488 The contention which the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer merely hedgingly threw out 
on the first night of the debate. 

He-dging-bill. [Bill sb* 4.] A bill with a 
long handle used in cutting and trimming hedges. 

i4?7 Naval Acc. Hen. VII (1896) 116 Ffelling axes..xxx, 
Heggyog billes .. xxiiij. 1523 Fitzherb. Husb. § 5 An 
husbande muste haue an axe, a hachet, a hedgyngebyll. 
1681 Worlioge Diet. Rust. (E. D. S.), A Bill is an edg- 
tool, at the end of a stale or handle \ if short then it is 
called a Hand-bill; if loog then a Hedging-bill. 17" J- 
James tr. Le Blonds Gardening 173 Cutting the Jahsadc 
..with the Hedging-BiU. 1827 De QviNCEY/lW^Wks. 
1862 IV. 53 One author contends for a hedging-bill. 

Hedgy (be d3i), a. [f. Hedge sb. + -Y.j t a. 
Of or belonging to a hedge (obs.). h. Characterized 
by abundance of hedges. 

1507-8 Bp. Hall Sat. m. i, Or search'd the hopeful thicks 
of hedgy rows, For briery berries, or haws, or sourer sloe». 
1641 Nicholas Let. in Carte Ormonde (1735) 1II -. , 73 
Between the rivers of Severnc and Avon, m a woodland 
and hedgy country. 1890 Times 10 Sept. 5/1 The hedgy 
nature of the country rendered it impossible for cavalry to 
act in force. 

Hedious, hedoes, obs. forms of Hideous. 

Hedir(e, obs. form of Hither. 

t Hedley medley. Obs. [A riming jingle upon 
medley. Cf. hugger-mugger.'] A jumble, con- 
fusion ; an impersonation of confusion. 

1646 T. Hall Poems 1. 7 Strange hedly Medly » who would 
make his swine Turn grey-hounds, or hunt foxes with his 

U Hedonic (h^d^-nik), a. and sb. [ad. Gr. ijhov- 
tfcos pleasurable, f. i)Bovn pleasure.] 

A. adj. Of or relating to pleasure. (In hrst 
quot. applied to the Cyrenaic school of philo- 
sophers : see B. 1.) . 

1656 Stanley Philos. iy. (1701) 134/1 . Ans "PP^ ' ; 
Instituted a Sect called Cyrenaick from the .place, by some 
Hedonick, or voluptuous, from the Doc nne jrf»J ; 
HfinTF Exam, lit Hit. Philos. xi. (1870) 182 Hedomc 
k^red|^88o^ V. 88 The defects of Mill's Hedomc 

phibsop^y. ^ ^ maintains that pleasure is 

the proper end of action ; applied to the ancient 
Greek school of philosophers (Gr. ot tjoowkw) 
otherwise called CYRENAIC3. Obs. 

1678 Cudworth Intell. Syst. 75 Our Fellow- Atheists, the 
Hedonicks and Cyrenaicks. 

2. Hedonics : The doctrine of pleasure; that 
part of ethics which treats of pleasure. 

1865 J. Gkote Treat. Mor. Ideas ii. (1876) 14 The umdeal 
form of eudaemonics of which I have spoken is hedonics, or 
a science of indolentia. a 1866 — Exam. Utiht. Philos. 11. 
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(1S70) 1S1 Hedonics, or the science of human pleasure. 1879 
Mill Hill Mag. June 6 And now one rises to bepraise John 
Stuart Mill's hedonics. 

Hedonical, a. rare- 0 . sHedonic a. 

In recent Diets. _ p . 

Hedonism (hrdJnizmj. [f. Gr. 1)001/77 plea- 
sure (see prec.) + -ism. Cf. F. Mdonisme (Littre 
Suppl.).] The doctrine or theory of ethics in which 
pleasure is regarded as the chief good, or the proper 
end of action. 

1856 Seelye tr. Schvjegler's Hist. Philos. (1864* 71 
Hedonism, the philosophical doctrine of the Cvreneans that 
pleasure is the chief good. 1873 Symonos Grk. Pocti v. 138 
As mere hedonism— the simple love of sensual pleasure- 
grew, so did the songs and the style of Anacreon gain in 
popularity. 1879 H. Spencer Data of Ethics i$i Dis- 
tinguishing Hedonism into tbe two kinds, egoistic and 
universalistic, according as the happiness sought is that of 
the actor himself or is that of all. 1897 G. G. Finolav in 
Expos, Times Feb., Hedooism, or the pleasure theory of 
life, .is the great heresy in morals. 

Hedonist (hrddfaist). [f. as prec. + -1st.] One 
who maintains the doctrine of hedonism ; one who 
regards pleasure as the chief good. 

1856 De Quincey Con/ess. (ed. 2) 251 In Professor 
Wilson's word. * Gentlemen, I am a Hedonist ; and if you 
must know why I take opium, that's the reason why'. 
{Note) Professor Wilson coined the English word Hedonist. 

1874 L. Stephen Hours in Library 1. 390 If a man chances 
to be a Hedonist, he should show the good temper which is 
the best virtue of tbe indolent. 1876 Pater in E. Gosse 
Crit. Kit-Kats (1896) 258, I wish they wouldn't call me 'a 
hedonist ' ; it produces such a bad effect on the minds of 
people who don't know Greek. 

at t rib. 1878 Dowden Stud. Lit. 402 This devotion to 
beauty, to beauty alone., was a kind of hedonist asceticism. 
1896 Mrs. H. Ward SirG. Tressady $61 George's hedonist 
temper was almost at tbe end of his patience. 

Hedonistic, a. [f. prec + -ic] Pertaining 
to hedonists, or of the Hature of hedonism. 

1866 Mill in Edin. Rev, CXXIII. 341 Sokrates . . incul- 
cates the ordinary duties of life on hedonistic grounds, and 
recommends them by tbe ordinary hedonistic inducements. 

1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) IY. 30 The Utilitarian or hedon- 
istic mode of speaking. 1894 Thinker V. 571. 

Hence Hedoni'Stically adv.., according to hedon- 
ism, in reference to hedonism. 

1874 Siogwick Meth. Ethics u. v. § 4. 156 The moral pain 
. . would be so great as to render the whole remainder of life 
hedooistically worthless. 1886 — Outt. Hist. Ethics iv. 
§ 6. 181 note, Shaftesbury interprets tbe 'good' of the 
individual bedonistically, as equivalent to pleasure, satis- 
faction, delight, enjoyment. 

Hedono'lOgy. rare. [f. Gr. 1)801/7} pleasure f 
-(o)logy.] - Hedonics. 

a 1866 J. GaOTE Exam. Utilit. Philos. xxi. (1870) 345 
Hedonics, or hedonology, the science of human pleasure. 

Hedono'meter. /tumorous, [f. as prec. + 
•meter.] An apparatus for measuring pleasure. 

1880 Sat, Rev. No. 1312. 763 Who will construct a hedo- 
nometer for us which shall give the exact values in coin, .of 
a '47 signboard and a bottle of '47 port ? 1887 Jus 6 M ay 14/2 
Who is a competent judge, and where is his 1 hedonometer '? 

Hedous, -ly, obs. forms of Hideous, -ly. 

t He'dral, a. Obs. rare. [f. Gr. ttpa seat, base 

+ -AL.] Of or pertaining to the base of a solid. 

1690 W. Leybourn Curs. Math. 326 The Diametre of the 
Bastal or Hedral ambient Circle of the Hexaedron. 

Hedur, -yr, obs. forms of Hither. 
Hedus, obs. form of Hideous. 
Hedyphane < he-difc'n). Min. [Named Hedy- 
phan by Bretthaupt, 1830, f. Gr. r)5t)y sweet + 
-<pavT}s appearing (cf. Gr. ^Bv<pa-qs s^Yeet-shining) 
in reference to its hrilliant lustre.] A colourless 
variety of mimetite, containing calcium ; a variety 
of green lead ore. 

183a C. U. Sheparo Min. 222 Hcdyphane. 185* Bkooke 
& Miller A/iw.483 Brcithaupt's hedyphane is a massive 
variety of mimetite. 
Hee, obs. form of Eye, He, High. 
Heed (hfd), z>. Forms: 1 hidan, 2-3heden,4 5 
hede, 5 heede (heyd), 4- heed. Fa. t. 1 h6dde, 
3 hedd(e, 5 hedit, -yt, -ut, 6- heeded. Pa. 
pple. 4 hed, hedit, etc. [OE. Mdan = OS. hddian, 
huodian (MDu., Du. hoeden, LG. koden, Aden), 
OHG. huotan (MHG. hiieten, Ger. kitten) :— 
WGer. *hodjan, deriv. oi*hddd y sb. str. fern., OFris. 
hdde ) hude> OHG. huota f MHG. hnote, Ger. hut 
fern., heed, guard, care, keeping; not recorded in 
OE., where its form would have been h6d.~\ 
f 1. intr. (In OE.) To take charge, take posses- 
sion, take. Const, with genitive. 

c 1000 jElpbic Horn. I. 330 Lazarus ne moste .. hedan 
Sacra crumena. Ibid. II. 114 We hedaS psra crumeua 
8ass hlafes. c xcoo Rectitud. Sing. Pers. c 5 in Schmid 
Gesetze 376ponne bim forS-siS sebyrise, hede se hlaford 
baes he laefe, bute hwet frizes sy. r 

2. intr. To have a care, pay attention, take notice. 
Const in OE. and ME. with genitive; subseq. with 
ofy later to, for. arch, and dial. 

Beowulf (Z.) 2697 Ne hedde he bass heafolan. c 1000 
Inst. Polity § 10 in Thorpe Laws 11. 3x6 Bisceopum jeby- 
red p*t hi . . ne bun da ne haveca hedan to swyoe. a 1300 
Fragm. Sev. Sins 33 in E. E. P. (1862) ig Nel he of opir 
bing hede. £1400 Destr. Troy 2663 Hedis to pat, and 
puttis of bat purpos. Ibid. 11531 Euer hedyng in hert 
of the heeh treason, a. 1400-50 Alexander 3094 Hefys 
nott your hert to hye, bott hedes to your ende. 1477 Earl 
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Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 2 Whan I had heeded and loked 
vpon it. a 1618 SvLVESTEa Paradox agst. Libertie 800 
Much strength and many men unto their hoordes to heed. 
1690 Pens Rise <y Progr. Quakers (1834) 60 Never heed, 
the Lord's power is over all weakness and death. 1828 
Scott F. M. Perth xxvi, Heed no longer for me, my lord. 
1868 Atkinson Cleveland Gloss, s. v., Never heed, don't 
concern yourself, never mind. 

3. trans. To care for, concern oneself about ; to 
take notice of, give attention to, to mind ; to regard. 
(In Engl, now chiefly literary in common use in 
Sc.) 

a 122$ Juliana 8 Asbebat heh bing hefde to heden. c 1340 
Cursor M. 3085 (Triu.) Oure lord him }af his lawe to hede. 
c 1400 Destr. Troy 10339 He hedut no hathell. 1553 T. 
Wilson Rhet. 54 (R.) That man should be punished who 
little heedeth the maintcnaunce of his tillage. 159a West 
1st Pt. Symbol. § 48 In the persons two thinges are to bee 
heeded. 1759 Hukd Retirem. 11. (R.\ Which seem to he 
not perceived, or not heeded, by other men. 1816 J. Wilson 
City of Plague 11. iii. 104 Heed not that foolish wretch— go 
on, go on. 1870 Bryant Iliad 1. 1. 11 Domineer Over thy 
Myrmidons ; I heed thee not. Mod. Sc. Never heed them 1 

f 4. To observe, see, behold, take note of. Also 
intr. To look. (Cf. F. regarded Obs. 

c 1205 Lay. 17801 Heo leopen to pan bedde, & bene king 
hedden. 13.. E. E. A Hit. P. A. 1050 pe hy?e trone per 
most ^e hede. a 1400-50 Alexander 678 He. .to be heuyn 
lokis, Hedis hetcrly on hi^e, behelde on a sterne. Ibid. 1527 
Who so wates fro withowte & within hedes. 

Heed, sb. Forms : 3-6 hede, 4-5 hed, 4-6 
Sc. heid, 5 hedde, (;$ed, -e), 5-6 heede, heade, 
5- heed. [app. f. Heed v. : there is no correspond- 
ing OE. sb. : see prec] 

1. Careful attention, care, observation, regard. 
(Now chiefly literary.') 

a 1300 Cursor M. 4248 (Gott) Ioseph held euer his in hede. 
1357 Lay Folks Catech. 200 Our gastly fadirs that has hede 
ofus. 1553 T. Wilson Rhet. (1567) 54 b, Good hede would 
be had, that nothing be doubtfully spoken. 1575 Lane- 
ham Let. (18711 50 With great art and heed . . thyther 
conueyd, and tbear erected. 1590 Shaks. Com. Err. iv. 
t. 101, I will . . teach your cares to list mc with more 
beede. 1634 Sir T. Hekbert Trav. 5 Swimming so with- 
out heed, that some were in apparant danger. 178a Cowper 
Gilpin 72 Full slowly pacing o'er the stones With caution 
and good heed. 1867 Freeman Norm. Conq. (1876) I. App. 
701, I look on this account as worthy of all need, 
b. Esp. in phr. to take (t nim) heed. 

^1305 St. Dnnstan 25 in E. E. P. (1862) 35 His freond 
nome perto hede. c 1305 St. Smiihin 47 Ibid. 44 He bo^te 
on pat be godspel saib, pat me takp of lute hede. 13. . Sir 
Benes (A.) 1030 Beues of hem nam gode hede. 1340 Ham- 
pole Pr. Consc. 592 Bot proud man of pis tas na hede. 
c 14*0 Pallad. on Ilusb. 1. 177 Necessite hath neuere haly- 
day : Tak hede of that, c 1425 Seven Sag. (P.) 279 Of 
falsnesse non heed he nam, Bot at the last out hit kame. 
C1450 Coif. Myst. (Shaks. Soc.) 368 Tak hede at Aaron. 
1526 Tihdale Mark iv. 24 Take hede what ye heare. 1535 
Coverdale Ps. xxx vii. 37 Kepe innocency, and take hede 
vnto tbe tbinge that is right. 1548 Hall Chron., Hen. VIII, 
6 b, Every man toke muche hede to them that danused. 
a 1592 H. Smith Whs. (1867) II. 33 Take heed is a good staff 
to stay upon, c 1689 Prior Ode 13 Take heed, my dear, 
youth flies apace. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) I. 65 Let us 
take heed, and be on our guard against deceptions. 
C. later, To give \ pay heed '{to). 

1504 Atkyhsoh tr. De Imitatione m. iii. 197 My sone, 
gyue hede to my wordes. 1526 Tinuale i Tim. \. 4 Nether 
geve hede to fables. 4x1774 Pearce Wks. III. xi. (R.), 
Every christian is bound to give diligent heed to the read- 
ing, and the study of them. 1844 Thirlwall Greece Yl 1 1. 
443 Damocritus however paid no heed to their advice. 1870 
Morris Earthly Par. I. 1. 423 These unto thee will call To 
help them, but give thou no heed at all. 

+ 2. That which one heeds. Obs. rare. 
1588 Shaks. L. L. L. i. i. 82 Who dazling so, that eye 
shall be his heed, And giue him light that it was blinded by. 

3. Comb.y as heed-giving, heed-taking. 
1543 Ascham Toxoph. 1. (Arb.) 53 Companions of shoting, 
he prouidens, good heed giuing, true meatinge, honest com- 
parison. 1577 Harrison England II. vi. (1877) 1. 152 They 
fall into this for want of heedtaking. 1619 W. Sclateb Exp. 
1 Thess. (1630) 218 Circumspection ; diligent heed-taking to 
our selues. 

Heed, obs. form of Head. 

t Heedely, heedly, adv. Obs. [f. Heed sb. 
+ - ly 2 ; but prob. orig. a variant of Heeoily : cf. 
hastely, hastly, hastily.] = Heedily. 

1548 Gest Pr. Masse D iij, Let vs hedely beware lest christ 
iudge vs by our mouth. 1577 B. Googe Heresbach's Husb. 
iv. (1586) 166 b, The Hennes must be . . heedely looked to. 
1583 Stanyhurst ^neisux. (Arh.) 82 Too the eende in thye 
trauayl thow mayst the more heedlye be lessond. 

Heeder (hrdajt). One who heeds. 

1849 J. Sterling in Eraser's Mag. XXXIX. 410 If they 
found a heeder. 

Heeder, obs. form of Heder. 

Heedful (hfdfnl), a. [f. Heed st>. + -ful.] 
Full of heed ; careful, attentive, watchful, mindful. 

1548 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. Markxx. (R.), God. .loueth 
wakeful & bedeful persones. 1577 B. Googe Hetcsbaclis 
Husb. 1. (1586) 40 You must be very heedefull in the weed- 
yng of it. 1607 Rowlands Guy IVanu. 46 On every side 
they cast a heedful eye. 17^5 Pope Odyss. 1. 397 Heedful 
of advice. 1875 Whitney Life Lang. vin. 142 If use were 
heedful of incongruities. 

Hee'dfully, adv. [f. prec. + -LY 2 .] In a heed- 
ful manner ; attentively, carefully. 

1561 T. Norton CalviWs lust. til. 326 Let vs be hede* 
fully bent to this most earnest thing. 1610 Shaks. Temp. 
1. ii. 78 Pros. Do'st thou attend me? Mira. Sir, mo>t 
heedefully. 1634 T. Johhson Parey's Chirurg. XX\'U xviii. 
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I (1678) 640 Cauteries heedful ly used, strengthen and dry the 
part. 1870 Morris Earthly Par. 1 1 1, iv. 32 Heedfully He 
guarded it, that none came in. 

Hee'dfulness. [f. as prec. + -kess.] The 
) quality of being heedful ; attentiveness, carefulness. 
1561 T. Norton Cab in's Inst. Pref., To moue you to 
willingnesse and hedefulnesse. a 1677 Barrow Wks. (1830) 
I I. 130 A circumspect needfulness not to provoke any man. 
I 1832 Ht. M artinkau Ella 0/ Gar. xi. 133 Fergus waited upon 
I them both with all the quiet beedfulness of a girl. 

tHee'dily, adv. Obs. [f. Heedy + -ly-.] 

, Heedfully ; with attention. 

1577 B. Googe Heresbach's Husb. hi. (1586) 114 b, The 
shape and proportion of the Horse, ought heedily to be 
considered. 1589 Puttenham Eng. Poesie m. iv. (Arb.) 156 
This part in our maker or Poet must be heedyly looked 
vnto. 1612 Brinsley Lud. Lit. 23 Writing English heedily, 
in true Orthography. 1656 W. D. tr. Comenius Gate Lett. 
Unl. § 501. ij7 Heedily receiv information concerning it. 

Hee'diness. Obs. [f. as prec. +-ness.] 
Heedfulness, attentiveness ; caution. 
i5g6 SpENSEa F. Q. v. vi. 34 By Gods grace, and her good 
I beedinesse, She was preserved. 1620 Bp. Hall Hon. Mar. 
Clergy 1, § 29 Prxtcxtu cautionis, in pretence of heedinesse. 

Hee'ding, vbl. sb. [f. Heed v. + -ikg ] .] The 
action of the verb Heed; attention; care. 

1678 BuTLEa Hud. in. ii. 1320 Your constant Method of 
j Proceeding, Without tbe Carnal Means of Heeding. 1699 
Listek Jouru. Paris 108 With a little heeding 'tis yet very 
legible. 

Heedless (hrdles), a. [f. Heed sb. f -less.] 
Without heed ; paying no heed or attention ; care- 
less, inattentive, regardless. 

1579 Spenser Shefh. Cat. July 15 Though one fall through 
heedless hast, Yet is his misse not mickle. 1624 Gee Foot 
out of Snare in Somers Tracts (1810) III. 53 To make 
bavock and spoil of the barmelesse and heedelesse flock of 
Christ. 1764 Golds m. Trav. 161 There in the ruin, heedless of 
the dead, The shelter-seeking peasant builds his shed. 1857 
Buckle Civil iz. I. xiii. 730 Despising unsupported authority, 
and heedless of tradition. 

^1 Undeserving of attention. Obs. 

1611 Speed Tfuat. Gt. Brit. (1614) MS/? A man ..may 
well esteem them [certain legendary histories] as heedlesse 
as vncertaine. 

[Heedlosshood, a supposed synonym of heed- 
j lessness, which some wonld read for * headclesse 
hood in Spenser Shepk. Cat. : see Headless a. 1.] 

Hee'dlessly, adv. [f. Heedless + -ly-.] In 
I a heedless manner ; carelessly, inattentively. 

x68a Sir T. BaowNE Clir. Mor. 1. § 30 Post not beedlesly 
I on. 1710 Steele Tatler No. 212 3 Our Women run on 
so heedlesly in the Fashion, that [etc.]. 1861 Mrs. H. 
f Wood East Lynne (1885) 24, I think the woman did it heed- 
j lessly ; not mischievously. 

Hee dlessness, [-ness.] The quality of 
heing heedless; carelessness, inattention, disregard. 

158 1 Pettie Gnazzo's Civ. Cottv. 1. (1586) 13 b, If through 
heedlesnesse you resalute not a friend, he will speakc no 
more to you. 1673 Lady's Call. 1. v. T 56. 50 Thro heed- 
lesness, and want of looking before us. 1789 Be nth am 
Princ. Legist, ix. § 12 What heedlessness is in the case of 
an unadvised act, rashness is in the case of a misadvised 
one. 1823 Scott Peveril xxxiv, I tripped on, showing a 
bold heedlessness of his displeasure. 

Heedling, var. of Headling. 

t Heedy, a. Obs. [f. Heedj£. + -y.] Heed- 
ful, attentive, careful, cautions. 

1548 Gest/V. Masse Ded., Rather heady than heedy. Ibid. 
A vij, Therfore good reader gyue heedy attendaunce therto. 
1581 MARatcK Bk. of Notes 1058 Worldly men are more 
heedy in their affaires of this world. 1645 Ussher Body 
Dtv. (1647) 237 That we have a careful 1 and a heedy watch 
, to all things that may advance God's glory. 

Heef, obs. pa. t. of Heave. 
Heegh, hee;, obs. forms of High a., Hie v. 
Hee-haw (hrh§0» s &- Also hiu haw, he-haw 
he-hawn C/.S. . [Echoic.] 

1. A convenlional representation of the bray of a 
jackass ; a name for this. 

181$ W. H. Ireland Scribbleomania 84 note, The chants 
were interrupted at intervals with an Hiu Haw, in imitation 
of the Ass's braying. 1831 S. Warren Diary Physic, xvt. 
(1832) I. 379 An Ass. .opened on us with an astounding hee- 
haw ! hee-haw ! hee-haw 1 1878 Browning Poets Croisic 
exx, To. . estimate applause As just so many asinine he-haws. 
1884 C. D. Warner in Harper's Mag. Dec. 14/2 He-hawn, 
[ sire Ass. you sing. 

2. A loud unrefined laugh. 

1843 Th acker av Miss Tickleioby iii, If to laughter he 
was minded, out they burst in loud hee-haws, 187a Anne 
I Thackeray Men's Wives 402 All the boxes began to roar 
' with great coarse heehaws at Titania hugging Bottom's 
long ears. 

Hence Hee-haw v. intr., to bray, as an ass. 
1821 Clake Vill. Minsir. I. 44 Ass after ass still hee-haws 
through the town. 1831 S. Warren Diary Physic, xvi. (1832) 
I. 379 Away sprung the jackass . . hee-hawing incessantly. 
1859 Thackeray Virgin. (Ogil.), Suppose thou art making 
an ass of thyself . . are there not people in England who 
heehaw too ? 1884 C. D. Warner in Harper's Mag. Dec. 
14/2 The ans he-haxvned y or brayed . .The people he-hawued 
or brayed thrice, in like manner. 
Heel (hfl), st.l Forms : 1 h61a, h£la, (h61), 
I 3 heale, 3-6 hele, 4-5 heill, 4-7 heele, 5-7 
j heille, 5 hyelle, 6 helle, hiele, 7 eel), 6-7 
heal(e, 4- heel. [OE. htia, hsela wk. masc. = 
I OFris. Mia fern., MDu. hiele m. and f., Du. hiel 
I m. ; cf. ON. hkllxsx. (Sw. Ml, Da. hxl) :-*hdhil 
Vrnnhil, deriv. of *hanh-> in OE. hdh hough ; heel.] 
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I. 1. The projecting hinder part of the foot, 
below the ankle and behind the hollow of the foot. 

c8$o Loricn Gloss. 57 in O. E. Texts 173 Talos, helan. 
Ibid. 59 Calcibus, helum. rnoo Ags. Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 
266/8 Calx, hela, hoh nibeweard. a 1225 After. R. 112 A 
lute] ihurt i ben eie derueo more ben de$ a muchel iSe hele, 
vor bet fleschs is deadure bere. c 1300 Havelok 898 Sparede 
he neyther tos ne heles. 1375 Barbour Bruce xvi. 596 The 
gilt spuris, richt by the heill. £1485 in E. E. Misc. ^War- 
ton Club) 7 Undure my hyelle is that me grevys, Fore at 
my hart I fele no sowre. a 1529 Skelton P. Starowe Wks. 
(1843) 86 To se her treade the grounde With heles short 
and rounde. 1599 Nashe Lenten Stuffe 24 A fift, of an 
inflamed heale. 1641 J. Jackson True Evang. T. 1. 17 A 
Serpent, a Basilisk, biting the heele, and stinging the face. 
1711 Budcell Sped. No. 77 p 8 His Stockings Bre about 
his Heels. 1842 Tennyson .t forte d? Arthur 286 Then 
Francis, .drove his heel into the smoulder'd log. 
b. The heel armed or fitted with a spur. 

c 1400 Destr. Troy 6394 Ector . . toke his horse with his 
helis, bastid before, c 1620 Z. Boyd Zion's Flowers (1855) 
62 It's time to lend my horse a heele. 1663 Butler Hud. 
1. iii. 484 Then ply'd, With iron heel, his courser's side. 
179a Osbaldiston Brit. Sportsm. 395 The word heel is 
taken for the spur itself; hence they say .. 'he knows the 
heels J he obeys the heels ; he answers the heels ; he is very 
well upon the heels'. 1888 Mrs. Kenhard Glorious Gallop 

S2 She gave Galopard a slight touch of the heel, and trotted 
riskly on. 
C. Put for the foot as a whole. 
a 1225 Juliana 30 pat hit urne endelong hire leofliche bodi 
dun to be helen. a 1225 St. Marker. 13 J>e meiden dude 
swa, leowsede ant leoSede a lutel hire hele. 1586 J. Hooker 
Girald. Jrel. Ep. Dedt A ii b in HolinshedlU, His bodie 
hanged by the heeles at Corke. 1590 Spenser F. Q. ii. xii. 46 
His looser garment . . flew about his heeles in wanton wize. 
1637 Milton Lycidas 3* Rough Satyrs danced, and Fauns 
with cloven heel From the glad sound would not be absent 
long, c 1718 Prior Hans Carvel 1x8 He . . was carried off 
to bed : John held his heels, and Nan his head. 1859 Geo. 
Eliot A. Bede 1. xi, For ye're a stirring body in a mornin', 
an* ye've a light heel. 

d. Cribbage, etc, (See quots.) 
1796 Grose's Did. Vulg. T. s.v., To turn up his heels, to 
turn up the knave of trumps at the game of all-fours. 1850 
Bonn's Hand-bk. Games 275 {Cribbage) Should the turn-up 
card itself be a Knave, the dealer immediately scores two 
points, .which by way of antithesis with 'his nob', are called 
'two for his heels'. 1882 Society 11 Nov. 9/1 In cribbage 
parlance, it was one for her nob and two for her heels. 

2. In quadrupeds and other vertehrates : a. Ana- 
tomically, The part of the hinder limb which is the 
analogue of the human heel; the calcaneal part of the 
tarsus, whatever its shape or position; in digitigrade 
and ungulate quadrupeds, and in birds, this is ele- 
vated above the ground, and is popularly called 
hue or hock, also heel of Ike hock. 

179a Osbaldistoh Brit. Sportsm. 93/2 These are of a 
wenny nature, and grow on the point of the elbow and the 
heel of the hock. 1874 Coues in Baird, etc. Hist. N. A. 
Birds III. 545 The heel {calcaneus) is at tbe top of the 
tarsus. 

b. popularly, (a) In quadrupeds, the hinder 
part of the hoof; also, each of the projections on 
the coffin-bone. 

1674 N. Cox Gentl. Recreat. (1677) 72 Seek for his Slot : 
If he findesthe Heel thick, and the Toe spreading broad, it 
argues an old Deer. 1787-51 Chambers Cycl., Heel of 
a horse, is the lowest hind part of the foot, comprehended 
between the quarters, and opposite to the toe. 1831 Vouatt 
Horse (1848) 378 On either side [of the coffin-bone]. . are 
projections called the wings, or heels of the coffin-bone. 

(b) More commonly applied (in pi.) to the two 
hind feet Also, the hoof or whole foot. See 3 a, c. 

c 1000 Sax. Leechd. I. 346 Wi5 wambe wraece ^enim haran 
helan. c 1420 Anturs of Arth. 386 (Douce MS.) His horse 
in fyne sandel was trapped to "pe hele. 1535 Cover dale 
Gen. xlix. 17 Dan shalbe .. an edder in the path, and byte 
the horse in the heles (Wvclif feet]. 1577 B. Googe He res- 
bach's Husb. hi. (1586) 152 b, After that, banging him [Hog] 
up by the heeles. you shall plucke [etc]. 1607 Tops ell 
Fourf. Beasts (1058) 245 They must not be afraid of other 
Horses.. but. .rush into the battle, fighting (as is said) with 
heels and mouth, a 1700 Drvdfn Ovid's Met. xn. Wks. 
1808 XII. 170 He falls ; and lashing up his beels, his rider 
throws. 1847 Tennyson Princ. Prol. 44 She trampled some 
beneath her horse's heels. C1875 Mary Jewry Every-day 
Cookery 128/2 Put two thoroughly clean cow-heels into a 
stew paa 1877 A. B. Edwards Up Nile iv. gi The donkey 
kicks up his heels and brays, 

{c) In birds, the hinder toe or hallux, the spur. 

161 1 Mark ham Countr. Content. 1. xix. (1668) 82 A sharp 
heel'd cock, though it be a little false, is much better than 
the truest cock which hath a dull heel, and hitteth seldome. 
179a Osba ldiston Brit. Sportsm. 346 His narrow heel, 
or sharpness of heel, is known no otherwise than by obser- 
vation in fighting. 1863 Bates Nat. Amazon viii. (1864) 
237 Swarms of goatsuckers . . descend and settle on a low 
branch.. and then, squatting down on their beels, are 
difficult to distinguish from the surrounding soil. 

3. Pregnant uses in reference to the heel or hind 
foot of man or beast, a. As the instrument of 
kicking : hence to raise or lift the heel against, to 
make a heel. 

C950 Lindisf. Gosp. John xiu. 18 SeSe brucaS mec nuS 
baet hlaf he ahefeS on^ae^n mec hel his. a 1225 Ancr. R. 
136 Mi leof is ivetted..& smit me mid his bele. 138a 
Wyclif John x iii. 18 He that etith my breed, schal reysc 
his heele ajens me. 1535 Covehoale Ps. xl[i]. 9 Yee 
euen myne owne familier frende . . hath lift vp his hele 
agaynst me. 1590 Shaks. Coin. Err. 11 1. i. 15, I should 
kicke being kickt,and being at that passe, Vou would keepe 
from my heeles, and beware of an asse. 1728 Ramsay 
Fables <y T. y Ass *f Brock 9 Replied the Ass, and made 
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I a heel. 173a Pope Ep. Bathurst 68 With spurning heel, 
f <*i822 Shelley Ode Naples 112 Fair Milan.. lifts her heel 
I I o bruise his head. 

b. As the instrument of trampling down or 
crushing. 

1601 Holland Pliny xvm. v, That the lords eie is far 
belter for the land, than his heele. 1819 Shelley Cenci iv. 

iv, Our innocence is as an armed heel To trample accusation, 
1838 Prescott Ferd. $ Is. (1842) I. x. 440 The green crop 
had no time to ripen ere it was trodden down under the 
iron heel of war. 1867 Goldw. Smith Three Enq. States- 
men (1882) 218 Too hasty in setting bis heel on the agents 
of tyranny and corruption. 1879 H. George Progr. 4- Pov. 

v. ii. (i 881) 257 Those classes upon whom the iron heel of 
modem civilization presses. 

c. Heels : as the hindmost parts displayed by 
a fugitive ; hence as the means of flight. To have 
ox get the heels of ': to outrun. 

1533 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. cli. 180 Suche as had their 
horses by them mounted and shewed their horses heles, and 
thenglysshmen after them in chase. 1583 Stubbes Anat. 
Abus. 1. (1879)96 He showes them a faire pair of heeles, and 
away goeth he. 1583 Stocker Hist. Civ. li'arres Lowe C. 
1. 96 a, The rest, full of lyfe in the heeles, saued them sclues. 
1599 Shaks. Hen. K, in. v. 34 Saying, our Grace is onely 
in our Heeles, And that we are most loftie Run-awayes. 
1613-15 Bp. Hall Contempt., O. T. xix. viii, Many a one 
hath had better counsell from his heeles, then from his 
elbows. 1647 w * Browne tr. Gomberville's Polexander 
M.-lv. 197 One squadron . .he routed and put to iheir heeles. 
c 1685 Villiers (Dk. Buckhm.) Conf. Wks. 1705 II. 4 g 
Father, your 2eal has got the heels of your Discretion. 
1719 De Foe Crusoe 1. xx, Friday .. had. .the heels of the 
bear. 1730-6 Bailey (folio) s.v., One Pair of Heels is worth 
two Pair of Hands, that is, it is better to run for it, than be 
beaten, where a Man has not the Courage or Force to with- 
stand his Enemy. 183a Marrvat N. Forster xi, Be smart, 
my lads, for she has the heels of us. 

4. In insects : a. The terminal extremity of the 
tibia ; b. The base of the first tarsal joint, when it 
is curved to join the tibia; the 'calx' of Kirby,by 
him limited to the heels of the four posterior tarsi; 

c. Leach's name for the bristles forming the stri- 
gilis {Century Diet.). 

i8a6 Kirby& S pence Introd. Entomol. III. 386 Calx (the 
Heek The curving part of the Ptanta . .by which it 
inosculates with the Tibia. 

5. a. The part of a stocking that covers the heel ; 
b. the thick part of the sole of a boot or shoe 
which raises the heel. 

1 577-*7 Holikshed Chron., Irel III. 89/2 He hare it 
awaie in the heele of his stocke. 1596 Shaks. Tarn. Shr. 
iv. i. 136 Gabrels pumpes were all vnpinkt i'th heele. 1634 
Sir T. Herbert Trav. T46 Their shooes..are usually 
sharpe at the toe.. the heeles shod with thin Iron. 1709 
Steele Tatler No. 7 r 16 One of his Shoes had lost an 
Heel. 1714 Gay Trivia 1. 31 The wooden Heel may raise 
the dancer's bound. 1753 in Fairbolt Costume (i860) 304 
But mount on French heels when you go to a ball. 1849 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 397 She determined, .whether his 
beels must be high or low. 188a Caulfeild & Saward 
Diet. Needlework 305/1 Upon the ease with which the 
heel fits the wearer much of the comfort of ihe stocking 
depends. Mod. She wears high heels. Slippers have no heels. 

6. The heel of Italy : the S.E. extremity of that 
country (which in shape resembles a leg and foot"). 

1717 Berkeley Tour in Italy Wks. 1871 IV. 556 No 
mountains in the heel of 1 taly. 1869 Rawunson Anc. Hist. 
335 The heel of Italy (Iapygia). 

7. A part of a thing which has the position or 
shape of the human heel ; the hinder end of the 
base ; a protruding hinder or lower extremity. 

a* generally. b. The lower or handle end of a pike, 
violin bow, etc., or of the blade of a sword, etc. ; the crook 
in the head of a golf-club; the top corner of the hutt of 
a gun when in firing-position at the shoulder ; the hinder 
part of a ploughshare. c. Naut. The after end of a ship's 
keel ; the lower end of a rudder, mast, or piece of timber. 

d. Arch. 'The lower end or foot of a rafter where it rests 
on the wall or plate * (Knight Diet. Mech.) ; also, a cyma 
reversa. e. Horticulture. A projecting bit of older wood 
taken off with a cutting. f. Silversmiths' ivork. The 
small projecting part at the back of the bowl of a spoon, 
g. The vertical timher of a gate which bears the hinges ; 
the harre. h. Conch. The part of a bivalve shell which 
bears the joint or hinge. i. Heel of the hand : The lower 
part of the palm, next ihe wrist. j. H eels of a horse-shoe : 
The turned up extremities; the calkins. 

a. 1707 Mortimer Husb. (1708) 256 In Hertfordshire 
they have a particular Sort of Spade .. the Teeth of which 
being Iron and broad, rakes out the Mould and spreads it; 
and at the other side there is a kind of heel or knob. 

b. 1591 G arraro Art Warre 55 The heele and tippe of 
their pikes would be equally bolden. 1807 A. Young 
Agric. Essex (1813) I. 130 The plough heel, comprising the 
position of the breast behind, and forming, together with 
the end of the rest, that wedge which fills up the furrow. 
181a Examiner 31 Aug. 552/1 Two hairs on the beel of it 
[a razor]. 1856 Mrs. C. Clarke tr. Berlioz 1 Instrument. 
12 With the beel of the [violin] bow. 1857 Chambers' In- 
form. II. 696/2 Heel, the crook of the head [of a golf-club] 
where it joins the shaft. C1860 H. Stuart Seaman's 
Catech. 11 On the stock [of a rifle] is a., heel. 1881 Greener 
Gun 432 Most gun-stocks are twisted over, that is to say, 
the toe of the butt is more out of truth with the barrels than 
the heel. 1890 Gloucestershire Gloss., Heel, the lower part 
of a scy tbe blade. 

C. t 1602 Marstoh Ant. $ Mel. 1. Wks. 1856 I. 16 Now 
gustie flawes strook up tbe very heeles Of our maine mast. 
1769 Falconer Diet. Marine (1789), Talon de la quille, 
the after-end of the keel, into which the foot of the stern- 
post is tenented : this is also called the ship's heel. 1840 
R. H. Dana Bef. Mast xxx. 107 The tightest ship, .will leak 
1 more or less round the heel of the bowsprit. 1858 Merc. 
Marine Mag. V. 19 She ..went with her heel upon the rocks. 
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e. 1882 Garden 4 Feh. 85/3 [They] propagate readily from 
cuttings made of ripened wood, taken off with a ' heel '. 1889 
Co-op. Neius 6 Apr. 349 The slips [of currant-bush] being 
about ten inches long, and having a ' heel ' if possible. 

f. 1879 Casseirs Teehn. Educ. IV. 413/1 The next opera- 
tion is stamping upon it the little projection which in trade 
parlance is called the 'heel and which seems to indicate the 
juncture of the bowl with the stem. 

g. 1854 Jrfil. R. Agric Soc. XV. ii. 250 The head and 
heel [of gate], called here the ' bar are usually made of elm. 
1893^ Ibid. Mar. 38 A gate is a rectangular frame consisting 
of * heel ' and * head ' and top and bottom rails. 

h. 1692 Rav DissoL World 115 It seems strange to me 
that two shells should be so adapted together at the heel 
as to shoot out to the same extension and the upper and 
nether valve he of different Figure. 1836 Penny Cycl. V. 
312 The heel of the larger valve deeply notched up to the 
border of articulation. 

*\ s 7°* PlTTS Acc - Mahometans ix. (1738)222 A hole 
made in the Heel of each hand. 1887 D. Graham in Buck 
Hand-bk. Med. Sc. IV. 645/1 The heel of the operator's hand 
will be used for vigorous friction of the palm. 1888 El- 
worthy IK Somerset Word-bk., Heet of the hand, the part 
of the hand on which it rests in the act of writing. 

j. 1831 Youatt Horse (1848) 421 The heels of the shoe 
should be examined as to their proper width. 1886 Pall 
Mall G. 17 Aug. 14/r The shoes of the horses have neither 
toes nor heels, which seems to be a peculiarity of Paris 
farriery. 

8. The crust at the bottom (also, sometimes, the 
top) of a loaf; the rind of a cheese. 

136a Lahgl. P. PI. A. viii. 181, 1 nolde geue for bi pardoun 
one pye hele. 1611 Cotgr., Esquigno?iner t to cut, or breake 
off a lumpe, cantle, crustie heele, or peece from a loafe of 
bread, a 1774 Fbrgusson Rising of Session vii, I wat weel 
They'll stoo the kehbuck to the heel. 1814 Scott Wav. 
lxiv, The heel o* the white loaf that came from the bailie's. 
1849 Dickens Dav. Copp. xi, The heel of a Dutch cheese. 
1879 Miss Jackson Shropsh. Word-bk., Heel y the top crust 
of a loaf cut off, or the bottom crust remaining. 

9. The latter or concluding part of a period of 
time; also, of a book or writing; in Astrol., of a 
zodiacal sign : cf. Head sb. 19 b. 

1584 R. Scot Discov. Witchcr. xm. vii. (3886)243 That it 
be not doone in tbe end, declination, or heele (as they terme 
it) of the course [of the planet]. 1599 Nashe Lenten Stuffe 
47 So but seldome should they meete in the heele of the 
weeke at the best mens tables, vppon Fridayes and Satter- 
dayes. 1636 B. Jonson Eng. Gram. 1. vi, I will promise, .to 
giue, in the heel of the Book, some spur and incitement to 
that which I so reasonably seek. 1758 J. Rutty Spir. 
Diary (ed. 2) 122 Nine hours spent in bed: it is a great 
deal in the heel of the evening. 1803 Wellihgtoh in Owen 
Wellesley's Desp. 787 The corps.. in a close pursuit at the 
heel of the day, lost many men. 1847 Calhoun Wks. IV. 
363 The Senate's resolution— passed at the very heel of the 
session. 

II. Phrases. * With prep, or adv. 

10. At, on, upon, fin one's) heel(s. Close 
behind ; in close pursuit or immediate attendance ; 
also fig. At the hard heels of, at the very heels of : 
see Hard a. 20. 

13.. Gaw. 4- Gr. Knt. 1899 Renaud com..& alle be rabel 
j in a res, ryjt at his helez. 1390 Gower Conf. I. 18 There 
j bene also somme as men saic. That folwen Simon ate heles. 
1 a 1555 Latimer Serm. % Rem. (1845) 229 It is but a super- 
stition to ihink that a Pater Noster cannot be well said with- 
out an Ave Maria at its heel. 1571 Goldihg Calvin on 
Ps. xlix. 13 Death preaceih hard at your heeles. 1579 
Gosson Sck. Abuse (Arb.) 26 Our auncestours, which pur- 
sued vertueat the harde heeles, and shunned vyce. 1607 
Shaks. Timon 1. i. 27 Painter. When comes your Booke 
i forth ? Poet. Vpon the heeles of my presentment sir. 1646 
Trapp Comment. Numb, xxxii. 23 The guilt will baunt you 
at heels, as a bloodhound. 1650 Cromwell Lett. 30 July 
in Carlylcy 1 marching in the heel of them with the residue of 
the army. 1674 N. Cox Gentl. Recreat. m, (1677) 13 To have 

?our Dog at your heels, a 1687 Petty Pol. Arith. Pref., 
he Hollanders are at our heels, in the race of Naval 
Power. 1749 Fielding Tom Jones xvni. x, Unavailable 
j repentance treads on his heels. 178a CowPEa Gilpin 204 
1 Away went Gilpin, and away Went post-boy at his heels. 

1827 Pollok Course T. v, So swift trode sorrow on the heels 
j of joy ! 1853 M. Arnold Poems, Sohrab $ R. t Ruksh, his 
j horse, Follow'd him like a faithful hound at heel, i860 
I Tyndall Glac. 1. xvi. 112, 1 . .kept close at his heels. 

11. Down at heel {adv. and adj.) : a. having the 
heels of one's boots or shoes quite worn down ; 
taken as a symptom of destitution : cf. 1 2 ; b. 

. said of shoes or slippers, when negligently slipped 
' on so that the heel part is crushed down under the 
foot ; also, of persons so wearing their shoes ; and 
fig. slovenly, slip-shod. 

173a Gentl. Instr. (ed. 10) 212 (D.) Sneak into a comer 
j down at heels and out at elbows. 1835 Longf. Outre-Mer 
Prose Wks. 1886 I. 120 Thus the unbappy notary ran 
gradually down at ihe heel. 1840 Bark am Ingol. Leg., St. 
Odille, Her shoes went down at heel, i860 All Year 
i Round No. 57. 158 Down-at-heel self-neglect. 1875 Tenny- 
son Q. Mary 1. i, Fray'd i' the knees, and out at elbow . . 
and bursten at tbe toes, Bnd down at heels. 1880 World 
8 Dec. 2 Shuffling down-at-heel sentences. 1886 Pall Mall 
1 G. 7 Dec. 1 1/2 If ignorance is bad, assuredly down-at-heel 
l dilettantism is worse, 

12. Out at heels {adv. and adj.) : with stockings 
or shoes worn through at the heel ; also, of persons 
wearing such j fig. in unfortunate or decayed cir- 
cumstances ; in trouble or distress. 

1553 Wilson Rhet. (1567) 82 b, Some riche snudges .. go 
with their hose out at beles. 1588 Frauhce Landers Log. 
1. iv. 27 To affectate such woordes as were quite wornc out 
at beeles and elbowes long before the nativitie of Geffray 
Chawcer. 1605 Shaks. Lear 11. ii. 164 A good mans fortune 
may grow out at heeles. 1676 Wycherley PI. Dealer III. 
ii735) 74 Go look out the Fellow. . that walks with his Sword 
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and Stockings out at Heels. 1747 W. Horsley Fool (1748) 
II. No. 83. 254 My present Situation being, as I may say, 
a little out at Heels. 

13. To heel. Of a dog : close behind, in behnid ; 
under rule. Also fig. 

1810 Sporting Mag. XXXVI. 149 They will back, or 
come to heel, as commanded. 1849- James Woodman xiii, 
To heel, good dog. 1870 Huxley Lay Serm. iii. (1874) 35 
Whose passions are trained to come to heel. 1873 G. C 
Davies Mount. $ Mere vi. 45 We did so, the dogs, a spaniel 
and a retriever, keeping to heel. 
** With another substantive. 

14. Heel and toe. a. adv. With proper walking, 
as opposed to running ; also as adj. and sb. tx Of 
dancing (also heel over toe). 

1820 W. Irving Sketch Bk., Chris tm. Eve (1865) 25t Master 
Simon . . was endeavoring to gain credit by the heel and 
toe, rigadoon, and other graces of the ancient school. 1827 
T. Hamilton Cyril Thornton (1845) 277 With that sort of 
walk, generally called heel and toe, he led his fair partner 
to her station. 1837 Dickens Pickio. xl, Bravo— heel over 
toe—cut and shuffle. 1861 Hughes Tom Brawn at Oxf. 
xiv. They returned to college, having done a little over 
fifteen miles, fair heel and toe walking. 1883 Black Shan- 
don Bells iii, A curious clamping and shuffling, as if some 
one were doing a heel-and-toe step on n wooden floor. 180a 
A. M. Yoshiwara Episodt 33 He spent the best part of the 
day in a healthy heel-and-toe to Ojigoku. 

15. Heels over head. With the heels in the air 
and the head downmost ; upside down ; to turn 1 
heels over head, to turn a somersault. 

13. . E. E. A Hit. P. C. 269 He [Jonas] glydez in by be 
giles, burj glaymande glettc.Ay hele ouer hed hourlande 
aboute. 1768 Ross Helenore 64 (Jam.), I couped Mungo's 
ale Clean heels o'er head. ibid. 86 (Jam.) Now by this 
time the house is heels o'er head. t8i4 Wordsw. Ex curs. 
viii. 387 They . . An uncouth feat exhihit, and are gone 
Heels over head. 1864 Cablyle Fredk. Gt. IV. 523 A total 
circumgyration, summerset, or tumble heels-over-head in 
the Political relations of Europe. 1886 Tennyson Locksley 
Hall 60 V. After 133 Tumhle Nature heel o'er head. 

atirib. 1887 Century Mag. Nov. 49/1 What'U happen if 
you go on in this heels-over-head way ? 
b. So (Sc.) heels over goivdy. 

1796 Burns Poem on Life 37 Soon, heels-o'er-gowdy ! in 
he gangs. 1819 W. Tennant Papistry Storm'd (1827) 150 
Heels-over-go wdie whurlin". 
*** With a verb. 

f 16. Cast or throw at . . heel(s. To cast under 
foot, reject with contempt. Obs. 

1555 W. Watremah Fardle Facions App. 350 Those that 
. .threwe not at their hieles those thinges that Moyses had 
taughte them. 1576 Gascoigne Steele Gl. (Arh.) 56 Wherein 
I see, a corps of comely shape. . Is cast at heele, hy courting 
al to soone. a 1628 Preston Breastpl. Faith (1630) 24 
They resist it, casting it at their heeles. 1659 D. Pei.l 
fmpr. Sea 593 The States of England throw not their dear 
and costly purchased Victories at their heels. 

17. Kick one's heels. To stand waiting idly or 
impatiently. Cf. to cool one's heels ; s.v. Cool v. 5. 

1760 Foote Minor 11. (1781) 51 To let your uncle kick his 
heels in your hall. 1833 Marrvat P. Simple xiii, I'll trouble 
him [not] to leave me here kicking my heels. 

18. Lay, set, clap by the heels. To put in 
irons or the stocks; co fetter, arrest, or confine; 
also, Jig. to overthrow, disgrace. So to have by the 
heels ; and, of the person confined, to lie or be lied 
by the heels. 

c 1510 Hickscomcr in Hazl. Dodsley 1. 170, 1 will go fetch 
a pair of gyves, For in good faith he shall be set fast by the 
heels. ts84 R. Scot Discov. IVitcltcr. in. xv. (1886) 51 
One of Q. Maries justices . . laid an archer hy the heeles. 
1654 G. Goddaro Introd. Burton's Diary (1828) I. 160 
When they had seized upon him and clapped him hy the 
heels. 1700 Luttrell Brief Re 1. (1857) IV. 638 The lord 
cheif justice., will lay the undersherif hy the heels. 1781 
Mad. D'Arblav Diary Aug., I supposed you would have 
finished it [a play] in your last fit of sickness . . pray go on 
with k when you arc tied by the heel next. 1865 Kincslev 
Hereto. II. xvi. 274 Tell him Hereward has .. half a dozen 
knights safe hy the heels. X889 Baltimore (Md.) Sun 
19 Nov., The hold offender . . would have been quickly set 
by the heels. 

19. Take to one's heels; formerly to (be)take 
himself lo his heels , to take one's heels. To run away. 

1542 Udall Erasm. Apoph. 1. 127 When this Manes had 
taken his heeles and renne awaye from his maister. 1548 
Hall Chron., Hen. VII, 49 So deceavyng his kepers [he] 
toke him to his heeles. 1583 Stlbbes Anai. A bus. 11. (1882) 
54 They.. betake them to their heeles as to their best refuse. 
1590 Shaks. Com. Err. 1. ii. 95 Nay, and you will not sir, 
He take my heeles. 1600 Holland Livy xxxm. xxxvi. 845 
The Gaules .. turned their backe,tooke them to their heeles, 
and ran away. 1659 B. Harris Parivals Iron Age 7 The 
Tartars, .as soon as they, .find the Poles advancing, betake 
themselves to their heels. 1690 W. Walker Idiomat. Anglo- 
Lat. Pref. 1 Let us take our heels and run away. 1809 W. 
Irving Knickerb. vn. xi. (1849) 440 The rahhle incontinently 
took to their heels. 1889 Jessopp Coming of Friars ii. 93 
The beholders would have, .taken to their heels and run for 
their lives. 

20. Txip(kick, strike, throw) up a, person's heels. 
To trip up, upset, or overthrow (him) ; also fig. 

1600 Shaks. A . Y. L. m. iL 225 It is yong Orlando, that 
tript vp the Wrastlers heeles, and your heart, both in an 
instant 1618 J. Taylor (Water P.) King's Majesty Wks. 
(1872) 3 Thy Constancy hath trip'd up Fortune's heel. 1678 
Bunyan Pilgr. 1. 174 It shall go hard but they will throw 
up his heels. 1706 Addison Rosamond\\\. Wks. 1721 1. 123 
Death has tripped up my heels. 1887 Baring-Gould 
Gaverochs III. 58, I wish it were in ray power to kick up 
his heels. 

+ 21. Turn one's heels. To ran away. Obs. 
1586 J. Hooker Girald. I re I. xxv. in Holinshed III. 19/1 



He tumeth a faire paire of heeles and runneth nwate. I Lid., 
Irel. 142 1 [They] turned their heeles, forsooke the field, and 
dispersed themseluesinto the woods, c 1620 Z. Boyd Zion's 
FUnvers (1855) 120 Big looking minions .. make hast To 
turne their heeles. 

22. Turn on (upon) one's heel. To turn sharply 
round, tnrn back or away. 

1757 W. Thompson R. N. Advoc. 38 L— d V— e . . turn'd 
short on his Heel, telling me he knew nothing of the Matter. 
178a Miss Burney Cecilia I. 61 Sir Robert . . turned upon 
his heel, and was striding out of the room. 1834 M. Scorr 
Cruise Midge viii, He turned round on his heels, and 
marched out of the cahin. 1887 Edna Lyall Knt.-Errant 
xii. 102 Carlo had turned sharply round on his heel and 
left him without a word. 

23. Turn (kick, tumble) np a person's heels. 
To knock (him) down ; to lay low ; to kill. So 
to turn (kick, lay, tip, topple) up one's heels, to die. 

e 1500 Maid Emlyn (Halliw.), He toke a surfet with a cup, 
That made hym tourne his heels up. Holinshed 
Chron., Irel. III. 93/2 He strake htm with his hullet full m 
the forehead . . and withall turned vp his heeles. 1599 Nashe 
Lenten Stnffe 13 Of which (sickness], .seauen thousand and 
fifty people toppled vp their heeles there. 1604 Dekkka 
Honest Wh. Wks. 1873 II. 8, I would not for a duckat she 
had kickt vp her heeles. 161 1 Cotgr., Passer onltre, to tipe 
vp the heeles, to die. c 1620 Z. Boyd Zion's Flowers (1855) 
155 Nowe Shechem's gone, he hath laid up his heeles. 1641 
Best Farm. Bks. (Surtees) 29 Oftentimes (after a longe 
deelininge and goinge baeke) [theyl turne up theire heeles. 
1648 Gage West. Ink. vi. 17 Our men with one reasonable 
Cup of Spanish Sacke presently tumbled up their heeles, 
and left them like swine. 1688 Buhvan Heavenly Footman 
(1886 1 148 He hath turned up their heels, and hath given 
them an everlasting fall. 1845 Browning Flight Duchess 
xvii. 33 His heels hell kick up, Slain by an onslaught fierce 
of hiccup. 

**** Other phrases. 

24* f a. To bless the world with one's heels, to be 
hanged. - f k. To cast or lay (one's) heels in one's 
neck, to leap headlong or recklessly. + c. To run 
back the heel, run or hunt heel, hunt it by the heel, 
take it heel, to run back on the scent ; to hunt or 
runconnler; also to run heel-way (26 c). d. With 
the heels foj-emost or forward, as a corpse is carried. 

a. 1566 Painter Pal. Pleas. 63 The three thenes were 
conueied foorth, to blesse the worlde with their heeles. 

b. t599 Nashe Lenten Stuffe 8 His yeomen bolde cast 
their heeles in their necke, and friskt it after him. 1676 
Cotton Waltoris Angler u. 281 These stones are so slippery 
I can not stand t . . I think 1 were best lay my heels in my 
neck and tumble down ! 

C 1674 N. Cox Gentl. Recreat. (1677) 16 When the 
Hounds or Beagles hunt it by the Heel, we say, they Hunt 
Counter. 1781 P. Beckford Hunting (1802) 148 A fault. . 
which such hounds must of necessity sometimes be guilty 
of; that is, running back the heel. 1828 Sporting Mag. 
XX fl. 232, I cannot help challenging a stale scent, or r 
speaking more technically, taking it heel. 18.. Rec. N 
Devon Staghounds 43 (Elworthy) The whole pack took it 
heel, and were stopped before they reached the edge of the 
covert. 1888 Ei.woaTHY IV. Somerset Word-bk., Heel, 
hounds following the scent in the wrong direction are said 
to 1 be running heel 1897 D. H. Madden Diary Sitence 
51 He was merely hunting counter (or heel, as it is now 
called). 

d. 1670 G. H. Hist. Cardinals 11. 11. 147 He was clapt 
in Prison, and came not out but with his heels forward. 
1701 Cibber Love makes Man iv . ii, Car. How came you 
hither, Sir! D. Lew. Faith, like a Corpse into Church, Boy, 
with my Heels foremost. 
III. allrib. and Comb. 

25. General, as heeUbeam, -catcher, -end, -leather, 
-l$op, -stitch, -strap \ heel-sliding, -treading vbl. 
sbs. ; heel-fast, -hurt adjs. 

1827 Stevmit Planter's G. (1828) 242 Others, .have added 
what they denominate a 1 * Heel-beam' 18 in. out from the axle 
or cross-bar . . in front of the axle, and next to the draught-bar, 
to which the horses are put. 1646 Trapp Comm. Gen. xxv. 26 
Calcanearius, an * heel-catcher, or supplanter. 1807 Van- 
couver Apnc. Devon (1813) 119 At the^ *hcel-end [in a drill, 
plough] of this sole, a perpendicular bar is inserted. 1887 Flo. 
Marrvat Driven to Bay III. xv. 241 Clinging to the heel 
end of the spar. 1896 Ch. Times 2 Apr. 403 Rogues who 
are lying *heel-fast in gaol, a 1569 Kingesmyll Man's 
Est. fx. (1580) 45 Wee are hut *heele hurted, hut he shall 
be wounded in the head. 1794 W. Felton Carriages (1801) 
II. 123 A *hee!-leather to shelter the legs behind. 1880 
Turner «$• Co.'s Cat at. Tools (Sheffield) 66 Common brown 
Skate Straps, with *heel loops. 1859 I>«ckens Haunted Ho. 
vui. 48 There ensued such toe-and-heeling .. and double- 
shuffling, and *heel-sliding. <rt74° Fieloinc Ess. Conv. 
Wks. (1840) 640 Three dancing-masters.. the *heel sophists. 
1882 Caulfeild & Saward Diet. Needleivork 306/2 Place 
together the pin holding the *heel stitches and those hold- 
ing the foot stitches. 

26. Special combinations : a. in Shoemaking 
(see sense 5), as heel-blank (also blank heel), a 
set of ' lifts' built up into a heel for attachment to 
a shoe; heel-block, a block used in fastening 
a blank heel or a ' lift 9 to a shoe ; heel-cutter, a 
tool for cutting out the < lifts ' which form the heel 
of a boot or shoe; heel-fastener (see quot.) ; 
heel-iron = Heel-plate 2 ; heel-lift, one of the 
pieces of leather, etc., of which the heel of a shoe 
is built up ; heel-maker, one who makes the heels 
of shoes ; heel-quarters, the part of the shoe 
round the heel, the counter; heel-seat, the part 
of the sole to which the blank heel is attached ; 
heel-shave, a tool like a spoke-shave, used to shape 
the heel ; heel-tip = Heel-plate 2 (Simmonds 



Diet. Trade 1S5S) ; heel-trimmer, a machine for 
trimming and shaping the edges of the * lifts' or 
heel-blank. 

1600 Dekker Gentle Craft Wks. 1873 1. 23 Hoe, boy, 
bring him an hcele-blocke, heers a new-joumeyman [shoe- 
maker}, a 1666 A. Brome On Death Josias Shute 32 He 
was no whirligig lect'rer of times, That from a heel-block to 
a pulpit climbs. 1888 Penton ff Soft's Shoe Mercery Catal., 
* II eel Fastener, a Metal Plate for placing between the Sock 
and Innersole and attaching firmly all round the Seat of 
Shoe to Wood Heel. 1875 Knight Diet. Mech. 1094/2 The 
*heel-lifts are cut to graduated size, and merely require 
beveliog after attachment. t66oChas. II Esc.fr. Worcester 
in Hart. Misc. (1744-6) IV. 423/1 A Captain of the Rump, 
one Broadway, formerly a *Heel-maker. 1723 Lond. Gas. 
No. 6196/8 Joseph Cook Heelmaker. 1798 Coleridge 
SatyratUs Lett, in Biog. Lit. (181 7) 252 Countrywomen and 
servant girls.. with slippers without *heel-quaitcrs, tripped 
along the dirty streets. 1885 Harper's Mag. Jan. 284/2 The 
crude heel is pressed upon the * *heel seat of the shoe. 

b. Nautical (see sense 7 c), as heel-brace, ' a 
piece of iron^work applicable to the lower part of 
a rudder, in case of casualty to the lower pintles * 
(Smyth Sailors Word-bk.) ; heel-chain, a chain 
for holding out the jib-boom ; heel-jigger, a jigger 
or light tackle fastened to the heel of a spar to as- 
sist in running it in and out ; heel-knee, 1 the com- 
pass-piece which connects the keel with the stern- 
post (Smyth) ; heel-lashing, ' the rope which 
secures the inner part of a studding-sail-boom to 
the yard ; also, that which secures the jib-boom ' 
(Smyth); heel-tackles, ' the luff purchases for the 
heels of each sheer previous to taking in masts, or 
otherwise using them' (Smyth). 

1847 A. C. Key Recov. H. M. S. Gorgon 24 The upper 
purchase was hauled taut, and heel tackles clapped on. 
c i860 H. Stuart Seaman's Catcch. 74 The heel of the jib- 
boom has a sheave for the heel rope to reeve through, a score 
for the heel chain. 

c. In other uses : heel-cap, a cap or protective 
covering for the heel of a shoe or stocking; whence 
heel-cap v. trans., to put a heel-cap on (a shoe or 
stocking) ; heel-clip, a part of a sandal used when 
a horse has cast a shoe ; heel-dog, one that comes 
or keeps to heel ; a retriever ; heel-fly, * a bot-fly, 
Hypoderma limata, that attacks the heels of cattle 
in Texas* (Funk) ; heel-joint (Omith.), the joint 
between the crus or leg and the tarsometatarsus or 
shank of a bird, the sufTrago ; tke^-HfW* a run- 
away; heel-pad, (a) a pad in the heel of a boot ; 
(b) see quot. ; heel-ring, the ring securing the blade 
of a plough (Halliwell 1847-78); that by which the 
blade of a scythe is fixed on the snathe ; hoel- 
string, the Tendo Achillis (Syd. Soc. Lex.) ; heel- 
tool (see quot.) ; heel-tree, the swingle-tree of a 
harrow (Halliw.); he el- way adv., backward on the 
scent (see sense 24 c) ; heel-wedge, (a) a wedge 
used to fasten the coulter; (b) a wedge used to 
tighten the heel-ring of a scythe (Halliw.). 

1813 W. Beattie Fruits Time Parings 34 (Hel *heel. 
caps his hose. 1850 J. Brown Rob $ F. 8 His heavy 
shoes . . heel-capt and toe-capt. 1831 Youatt Horse (1848) 
429 The *heel clips are two clips at the heels of the side bars. 
1887 Field LXX. 569/3 Any man. .would with ease dispose 
of twenty ' *heel ' dogs ere he was asked for one 1 Hold up ' 
one. 1889 Farmer Americanisms, *Heel Fly, an insect 
pest which infests cattle on Western ranches. 1583 Stocker 
Hist. Civ. Warres Lowe C. 1. 132 b, Amongest the lustie 
*heele lifters, .a good manie. . were driuen to retume. 1874 
Coues Gloss, in Baird, etc. Hist. N. A. Birds III. 54s 
* Heel-pad, ptema, tuber The posterior portion of pel ma, 
immediately under the foot-joint, and frequently prominent. 
(But fuel-pad should not be used in this connection, since the 
heel (calcaneus) is at the top of the tarsus, and not at the 
bottom, where the heel-pad lies.) 1894 Westm.Gaz.\ 2 July 3/3 
The knees are squeezed in a vice.. and heel-pads inserted in 
the boots. 1849-50 Weale Did. Terms, *Heel tool, a tool 
used by turners for roughing out a piece of iron, or turning 
it to somewhat near the intended size : it has a very acute 
cutting edge and an angular hase or heel 1873 N. <r Q. 4th 
Ser. XII. 1 98/1 There is a sporting phrase, to 'run *heeb 
way when, after a check, hounds take up the scent in the 
wrong direction, running back towards the start. 1523 
Fitzherb. Husb. § 4 In the settyng of the culture : and with 
thedryuingeofhissyde wedges, forewedge and *helewedge. 

Heel (nil), sb: 1 [A later form of Hield, after 
Heel v2\ Naut. An act of heeling or inclining 
to one side ; the amount of such inclination on the 
part of a ship. 

1760 C. Johnston Chrysal ^(1822) II. 252 When the ship 
takes a heel. 1819 BvaoH Juan ti. Ii, She gave a heel, and 
then a lurch to port. 1862 Standard 24 Apr., An average of 
2 deg. of deviation for each degree of heel ! 1882 W. H. 
Wnite Naval Archil, (cd. 2) 151 The Devastation.. was 
made to reach a heel exceeding 7 degrees, by four hundred 
men running eighteen times across her deck. 

Heel (hil), z>.i [f. Heel sb.*] 

1. inlr. To move the heel, tap or touch the 
ground with it in a rhythmical manner in dancing ; 
also trans, to perform (a dance) with the heels. 
Also to heel it. 

1606 Shaks. 7>. $ Cr. iv. iv. 88, I cannot sing, Nor heele 
the high Lauolt. 1828 Examiner 679/1 Our English Sailor 
again toed and heeled, almost as neatly as life. 1845 Mrs. 
S. C. Hall Whiteboy iv. 30 [He] performed a most charac- 
teristic and animated jig in the dust, covering the huckle 
—heeling and toeing— whirling his whip. 1863 R['sseix 
Diary North # South I. 273 The men [negroes] .. shuffled 
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and cut and heeled and buckled to each other with an over- 
whelming solemnity. 

2. trans. To furnish with a heel or heel-piece ; 
to add or put a heel to. 

1605 Rowlands Heirs Broke Loose 18 Hendrick the 
Botcher, cease from heeling Hose. 1612 Webster White 
Devil 1. ii, For want of means. .1 have been fain to heel my 
tutor's stockings. 1888 Corney GaAiN Autobiog. 14 One 
Gibson, who soled and heeled shoes in the world. 

b. To arm (a game-cock) with a gaff or spur ; 
hence {U.S. slang), to furnish or arm (a person) 
with something, esp. with a weapon : see Heeled 2. 

'755 Johnson, To /tee/, v.a., to arm a cock. 188 x Lo. 
Dunrayen in iglh Cent. Nov. 688 We ain't much ' heeled * 
for chairs. Note, A bird is said to be heeled when bis spurs 
are put on and he is ready for the fight. 

3. To catch or take by the heel (nonce-use) ; to 
fasten or secure by the heels. 

a 1638 Meoe IVks. (1672)1.226 My brother may well be 
called an Heeler, for he hath heeled me these two times. 
Now., to come behind a man and take him by the heel was 
foul play. 1887 N. Y. Evening Post 14 Jan. (Cent.), One 
would heel him (rope htm [a calf] by the hind feet), while the 
other roped him about the neck. 1889 Farmer American' 
isms S.V., In cowboy vernacular to heel is to lariat or secure 
an animal by the hind leg. 

4. To follow at the heels of, chase by running at 
the heels ; also absol. to follow at a person's heels. 

t8 . . Sportsman's Gas. 448 (Cent.) See that he [the collie] 
. . is staunch on point and charge, heels properly. 1889 
Bolorewood Robbery under A mis (1890) 12 The old dog 
had been heeling him up too, for he was bleeding up to the 
hocks. 1893 J. A. Barry S. Brown's Bunyip, etc. 197 
Cai tie -dogs were heeling his horses. 

6. a. To urge on with the heel. 

1886 R. F. Burton Arab. Nts. 1. 386 So he made towards 
his steed and mounted and heeled him on. Note, Arab[ic], 
'kicked' him, i.e. with the sharp corner of the shovel- 
stirrup. 

b. Football* {intr. or absol?) To pass the ball 
out at the back of the scrimmage with the heels, 
so that it may he picked up. 

189a St rat/or d-on* Avon Heratd 18 Nov. 2/2 First get 
mastery in the scrums, and then you will heel out properly. 
1893 Daily News 14 Dec. 2/6 Oxford were well content to 
only hold the scrummage, and heeled out quickly. 

c. Golf, (trans.) To strike (the ball) with the 
' heel ' of the club. 

t8s7 Chambers' Inform. II. 695/1 When standing too 
near, the ball is often ' heeled ', or struck with that part of 
the club-head nearest the shaft. 1880 A. Lang Ballades 
Blue China,Golf 4 Ve may heel her and send her agee. 

6. Shipbuilding, {intr.) To rest with the heel or 
lower end on something. 

c 1850 Rudim. Navig. (Weale) 147 The stern-timber, .heels 
upon the end of the . . transom. 1869 Sir E. J. Reeo Ship- 
build, v. 88 The pillars heeling on the floors and lowest tie 
plate are 3* inches in diameter. 

Heel (hfl), v* Chiefly Naut. [A corruption 
of earlier heeld, Hield v., due perh. in part to the 
final d being regarded as the pa. t. suffix. But cf. 
MDu. and Du. hellen for earlier *hdldcn, in OS. 
-heldian, LG. hellen , in MLG. helden, hellen, and 
ON. halla f hella, Sw. halla («Da. hxlde) ,iu which 
also the dental is merged in prec. /.] 

1. intr. Of a ship : To incline or lean to one side, 
as when canted by the wind or unevenly loaded. 
Also of other things (qnot. 1887). 

[ 1530 see Hield v. 1.] c 1575 J. Hooker Life Sir P.Carno 
(1857) 33 (MS. reading) Tbe Mary Rose beganne to heele 
that is to sayleane on the one syde. Ibid., The saydeMary 
Rose thus heelynge more and more was drowned. 1659 
Somner Saxon Diet. s.v. Hylding, As we say, the ship 
heeles, when it lies or leanes to one side. 1682 Wheler 
Joum. Greece in. 286 The Wind abated nothing of its force . . 
making the Vessel often heel. 1782 Cow per Royal George 7 
Eight hundred of the brave . . Had made the vessel heel. 
t8s4 H. Miller Sch. # Schm. (18581 15 Our cargo is shift- 
ing. .1 could bear the coals rattle below ; and see how stiffly 
we heel to the larboard. 1887 Times (weekly ed.) 14 Oct. 18^ 
The balloon then heeled over, and . . there was a large rent in 
the silk near the escape valve. 

fig. 1858 Carlvle Fredk. Gt. viu. iii. II. 308 Grumkow 
himself, .is now heeling towards England. 1865 Ibid. xvin. 
ii. VII. 119 The Austrian Battle . . has heeled fairly down- 
wards, and is in an ominous way. 

2. trans. To cause (a ship) to heel ; to lay (her) 
on her side ; t to careen. Also absol. 

1667 Pepys Diary 30 June, The Dutch did heele 'the 
Charles' to get her down. 1684 W. Hacke Coll. Voy. 
(1699) 8 Here we heeled our Ships and scraped them. 1697 
D am pier Voy. I. 363 At the S.E. end of the Island we heel'd 
and scrubb'd also. 1772-84 Cook Voy. (1790) V. 187a The 
commodore was determined to heel the ship in our present 
station. 1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. xlix. (1856) 461 The 
Rescue was heeled over considerably hy the floes. 

Hence Hee 'ling vbl. sb. ; also attrib. y as in heeling 
error (see quot. 1893). 

1668 Wilkins Real Char. 283 When it doth lean too much 
on one side : or doth turn too much on each side. . Heeling. . 
Rolling. 1785 Franklin Lett. Wks. 1840 VI. 477 In heel- 
ing they are not so subject to take in water as our boats. 
1893 Standard 15 Mar. 3/5 The error of the compass caused 
by the heeling of the vessel . . Comparatively few compasses 
are properly adjusted for heeling error. 

Heel, heele, obs. forms of Heal, Hele v. 2 
Hee'l-ball, sb. 

1. The ball or under part of the heel. 

1796 S. Dinsmoor in Morse Amer. Geog. I. 667 One of 
these tracks was very large . . the proximate breadth behind 
the toes seven inches, the diameter of the heel-hall five. 

Vol. V. 



j 2. A polishing substance, composed principally j 
I of hard wax and lamp-hlack, used by shoemakers 
to give a shining hlack surface to the sole-edges 
of new boots and shoes ; used also for taking rub- 
bings of monumental hrasses, etc. 

182a R. G. Wallace Fifteen Years Ind. 142 Heel balls, 
shirts, and nankeen for the use of the soldiers. 1842 Feio 
Words to Churchw. (Camb. Camden Soc.) 1. 11 There is a 
way of taking copies of them [brasses] by laying thin paper 
upon them, and rubbing it over with black lead, or with 
what is called heel-ball. i t86i Sat. Rci>. 22 June 647 What 
the upholsterers call Mining paper*, and what the shoe- 
makers cal l ' heel ball form the weapons of a brass-rubber. 

Hence Keel-ball v., to polish with heel -ball. 

1851 Mayhew Land. Labour I. 369 The old shoes are to 
be cobbled up, and tbe cracks heel-balled over. 1870 Daily 
News 10 Nov., Tbe Prussian troops have heel-balled the 
eagle on their helmets. 

Hee'l-bone. The bone of the heel ; the caU 
caneum or os calcis. 

1598 Flo«io, Calce .. the heeleboue of a mans leg. 1741 
Monro Anat. Bones (ed. 3) 297 The internal Side of the 
Heel-bone is hollowed. 1836-9 Tood Cycl. Anat. II. 339/2. 

Heeld(e, var. Hield v. 

Heeled (hfld), ppl. a. [f. Heel sb.\ v.] + -ed.] 

1. Furnished with a heel or heel -like projection ; 
esp. in comb. , as long-heeled. 

156a J. Heywood Epigr. (1867) 134 A hart in a heelde j 
hose, can neuer do weele. 1698 Fryer Acc. E. India «$• P. j 
245 Persian Boots (which are fow-heePd and good cordovan 
Leather). 1704 Loud. Gas. No. 4034/4 A short Negro M an, 
long Heel'd. 1711 ' J. Distaff ' Char. Don Sachevereltio 3 I 
A pair of Red-heel'd Shooes. 1854 Woodward Mollusca 
(1856) 299 Foot large, heeled. 

2. Provided, equipped ; armed, esp. with a re- 
volver. U.S. slang. 

1883 Leisure Hour 282/2 The ratio o/ 'heeled ' citi2ens 
increased .. the meekest-looking individual having one 
(revolver]. 1887 A. A. Hayas in Jesuit's Ring 227 You 
fellows would want to go well heeled. 

3. Golf. Struck or given with the ' heel ' of a club. 
1890 Hutchinson Golf 63 The tendency of the 'heeled ' ] 

ball to fly to the right. 1891 Field 7 Mar. 349/1 A heeled 
tee stroke at this point is sure to lie in tufty grass. 

Heeler (hrbi). [f. Heel v. 1 or sb* + -er *.] 

1. One who puts heels on shoes ; cf. soler.^ 

1665 Canterbury Marriage Licences, George Robinson of 
Canterbury, heeler. 1884 L. Gronlund Co-oPer. Commw. 
viii. 179 The 'heelers' among the operatives in a shoe* 
factory. 

b. (See quot. : cf. Heel v. 2 b). 
1831 Johnson Sportsman's Cycl. t Heeler, is the person 
who affixes the spur to the heel of a game cock. 

2. A fighting cock, that uses his spurs or 1 heels \ 
1688 R. Holme A rmottry 11. 252/1 A Heeler, or a Bloody- 
heel Cock, .strikes or wounds much with his spurs. 1815 
Sporting Mag. XLVI. 24 Mark them for steady fighters, 
good heelers.. and deep game. 

3. One who has light heels ; a quick runner. 
1828 Craven Dial., Heeler,* quick runner, active. 

4. One who catches by the heels ; one who trips 
up, undermines, or supplants. 

^1638 [see Heel v. 1 3]. 1830 J. T. Wheeler Anal. O. 
Test. Hist. 14 Jacob signifying a heeler or one who heels 
or strikes up his adversary. 

5. One who follows at the heels of a leader or 
1 boss ' ; an unscrupulous or disreputable follower 
of a professional politician. U.S. 

a 1877 N. Y. Herald in Bartlett Diet. Amer. (1877) s. v., 
Tbe politician, who bas been a heeler about the capital. 
T.888 Bryce Amer. Commw. II. in. lxiii. 451 By degrees he 
rises to sit on the central committee, having .. surrounded 
himself with a band of adherents, who are called his 
'heelers', and whose loyalty, .secured by the hope of 'some- 
thing good gives weight to his words. 

He e 'ling, vbl. sb. { [f. Heel v. 1 + -ing 11 

1. The action of Heel v. x , in various senses. 
[1691 J. Wilson Belphegor iv. iii, One cobbling of old 

shoes; another heeling of stockings.] 1859 Geo. Eliot j 
A. Bede 11. 186 ' She'll knownothin' 0' narrowin' an' heelin', 
1 warrand.' 1896 Daily News 21 Feb. 3/3 There was none \ 
of the fashionable heeling-out for your Yorkshire forward. 

2. concr. a. The heel-piece of a stocking, b. 
Naut. The (square) lower end of a masl or spar ; 
the heel. 

1591 Spenser M. Hubberd 212 His hose broken high aboue j 
the heeling. 1794 Rigging and Seamanship 1. 29 The 
heeling is to be square. 1823 Crabb Technol. Diet., Heeling, 
the square part left at the lower end of a mast. 

3. attrib.f as heeling-machine , a machine for 
! attaching the heel to a boot or shoe. 

t88o Times 21 Sept. 4/4 There are other varieties of heeling j 
machines, which also attach the beel with one stroke*. 

Hee'ling, vbl. sb* : sec under Heel v.' 1 

Heelless (hH,les), a. [f. Heel sb} + -less.] 
a. Having no heel. b. Not using the heel. 

1841 Tait's Mag. VIII. 61 Heelless stockings and ragged 
jerkin. 1837 C/tamb. Jml. VIU. 1 Villagers in heelless 
boots. 1866 Cornh. Mag. Mar. 300 The red man.. steps on 
ahead with that easy, hght-toed, heelless step which has 
taken these mountain men up many a smoke-wreathed hill. 

Heel-piece, sb. 

1. The piece forming or covering the heel. a. The 
part of a shoe, etc. which forms its heel ; a piece 
added to the heel. 

1709 Brit. Apollo II. No. 65. 2/2 A pair of Heel-pieces. 
1733 Swift On Poetry 173 Like a Heel-piece to support 
A Cripple with one Foot 100 short. 1858 StMMONDS Diet. 
j Trade 192/1 Heeling.. putting new heel-pieces to boots. 



b. Armour for the heel ; that part of the sol- 
leret which bore the spur. 
1828 Webster, citing Chesterfield. 
C. The piece forming the heel of a mast or the like. 
1794 Rigging Seamanship I. 27 The heel-piece . . coaks 
on to the heel of the lower tree, and the head-piece to the 
upper tree. 

2. fig. The end-piece ; the conclusion. 

1761 Lloyd Cobbler Tessington's Let. x6 And then it 
gnev'd me sore to look Just at the heel-piece of his book. 
1786 Francis, Philanthr. 1 1 1. 176 That great furnisher of 
theatric heel-pieces. 

Hence Heel-piece v. trans, to put a heel-piece on. 

1712 Arbuthnot John Bull in. vii, Some blamed Mr?. 
Bull for new heelpiecing of her shoes, 1826 Miss Mitforo 
Village Ser. 11. (1863) 442, I don't think he has had so much 
as a job of heel-piecing to do since [etc.]. 

Heel-plate. 

1. The plate on the butt-end of a gun-stock. 
1847 Infantry Man. (1854) 34 Bring the firelock .. to the 

shoulder, pressing tbe centre part of the heel-plate, .into the 
hollow of it. 1881 Gseener Gun 257 The heel-plates are 
either of buffalo horn or ebonite. 

2. A metal plate protecting the heel of a shoe. 
Heel-post. a. The post to which a door or 

gate is fastened, b. Ship-building. The post which 
supports a propeller shaft at the outer end, nearest 
the screw (^Webster 1 864). c. The outer post which 
supports a stall -partition in a stahle. 

1846 Loudon's Encycl. Cott. Archit. Gloss., Heel-posts, to 
which the stalls of a stable are attached. 1875 Knight 
Diet. Mech., Heel-post. .(2) That stile of a gate to which 
the hipges are attached. (3) The post to which a door or 
gate is hung. (4) The quoin- post of a lock-gate. 1893 
Jrnl. R. Agric. Soc. Mar. 58 Additional security may be 
given to the heel-post, .by nailing on to it slabs of timber. 

Heel-rope, sb. A rope attached to the heel of 
anything ; spec. a. A rope rove through a sheave 
at the heel of the bowsprit or jib-boom, in order 
to haul it out ; a rope temporarily attached to the 
heel of a rudder to move or secure it. b. A rope 
by which the heels of a horse are fastened so as to 
prevent kicking. 

179A Rigging £ Seamanship I. 172 Heel-rope is to haul 
out the bowsprits of cutters, etc. 1854 H. H. Wilson tr. 
Rig-veda II. 115 The halter and the heel-ropes of the fleet 
courser. 1869 Sir E. J. Reeo^ Shipbuild. xiii. 251 Heel- 
ropes are usually fitted to large iron rudders. t886 A rmy <y 
Navy Co-op. Soc. Price List Sept. 1525 Heel Ropes, V Shape, 
with Leather Leg Strap. 1893 W. T. Waun S. Sea Is- 
landers 173, I.. rove a heel rope to the main- top-mast. 

Hence Keel-rope v. t to faslen with a heel-rope. 

1890 R. Kipling in Fortn. Rev. XLVI1. 357 Even the 
stalfion too long heel-roped, forgets how to figbt. 

Hee'l-tap, sb. 

1. One of the thicknesses or ' lifts ' of leather (or 
other material) of which a shoe- heel is made. 

1688 R. Holme Armoury in. 324/2 A false quarter shooe 
..hath one of the Heel Taps cut off. 1797 Wolcott (P. 
Pindar) Out at Last Wks. 1812 III. 494 With heeltaps, 
toe-caps, soles for worn out fame, c 1850 Nat. Encycl. I. 
240 The imports of Herat . . lemon-juice, and ivory heel-taps. 

2. The liquor left at the bottom of a glass after 
drinking ; also, the fag-end of a bottle. Heel-tap 
glass, one without shank or foot. 

1780 Bannatyne Mirror No. 76 f 13 Having, it seems, 
left a little more than was proper in the bottom of his glass, 
he was saluted with a call of ' No heeltaps ! ' 1820-36 [see 
Daylight 3]. 1840 Dickens Old C. Shop Ixii, 4 Toss it off, 
don't leave any heeltap.' 1859 L. Oliphant Earl Elgin's 
Miss, to China I. 203 Obliging us to turn over our glasses 
each time as a security against hesl-taps. 

attrib. 1897 Pall Mall Mag. June 158 Old heel-tap 
glasses with toasts engraved round tbe rim. 
b. fig. The last or end part of anything. 

1894 Blackmoae Perlycross 75 Her heart was full again, 
and the heel-tap of a sob would have been behind her words. 

Hence Heel-tap v. trans., to add a piece of lea- 
ther to the heel of (a shoe). Also fig. 

1763 Brit. Mag. IV. 38 A great club who sit till break of 
day to heel-tap the nation; which, they say, is also run out 
at the toes. 

Heelthe, obs. form of Health. 

Heel-way. Erroneous rendering oihelc-wajts in 
' The Grave ' : see quot. a 1 200 s. v. Helewou. 

1838 Longf. Tlx Grave ii, The heel -ways are low, The 
side-ways unhigh. 

HeemantiC (hJiemse'ntik), a. Heb. Gram. In 
7 hem-, hseem-. [f. Heb. Vl^DNH he/manlfv a 
mnemonic term containing all the letters in ques- 
tion.] Applied lo those Hebrew letters which are 
used in the formation of derivative words and 
inflexional forms. 

a 1638 Mede Wks. (1672) 1. 281 Gog .. signifies the very 
same with Magog, for Mem is but an Hemantick letter. 
a 1646 ). Gregory Assyr. Mon. Posthuma (1650) 189 Gir 
signifying in tbe Persian tongue an arrow, to which if wee 
add the Hemantick letter Tan, we have the word entire 
Tiger or Tigris, 1674 Boyle Grounds Corpusc. Philos. 40 
Haeemantic letters. t68t H. More Exp. Dan. 137 The 
Hemantik n being prefixt. 

Heeme, var. Eme, Obs., uncle. 

Heende, obs. f. End sb. ; var. Hend a. Obs. 

c 1440 Capgraye Life St. Kath. Prol. 177 Of her lyffe & 
also of her heende. 

Heeng, obs. pa. t. of Hang v. 
Heenge, obs. form of Hinge sb. 
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HEER, 

Heep(e, obs. forms of Heap, Hip. 

Heer (h!*j). Sc. Also hier. [Origin obscure : 
connexion with ON. hetfa skein has been suggested.] 
A measure of linen or woollen yarn containing two 
cuts, 1 the sixth part of a hesp or hank of yarn, or 
the twenty-fourth part of a spyndle 1 (Jamieson). 

*777 }' AsoKasoN Observ. Nat. Industry in Partners' 
Mag. U856) Jan. 44 It was so coarse that they could not 
undertake to draw above ' forty h ceres ' from a pound of it. 
1792 Statist. Acc. Scotl., Forfarsh. IV. 19 (Jam.) A woman 
could spin at an average only 3* hiers in a day.— A hier is 
240 threads, or rounds of the reel, each. .91 inches long. 

jETeerce, obs. iorm of Hearse sb. 

Heerd e, obs. forms of Herd sb. 1 and 

Heerdes, obs. form of Hards, Hurds. 

Heer(e, var. Here sb. Obs., host ; obs. IT. Hair, 
Haire sbs., Here adv.. Higher a. 

Heerin(g, -(r)yng, dial, and obs. ff. Herring. 

Heern, Heerse, obs. ff. Heron, Hearsk. 

Heest, Sc. and north, form of Highest a. 

Heet(e, obs. forms of Heat, Htght v. 

Heeze, heize (hrz),z>. Sc. and north. Forms '.4-6 
heis, hese, 6 heiss, heise, 6-9 hease, 8-9 heeze, 
9 heize. [orig. identical with hysse, hyse, hyce, 
early forms of Hoise v. ; cf. Icel. hisa, Da. hisse, 
heise, LG. kitten, hissen, Dn. hijsehen ; Fr. kisser."] 
trans. To hoist, raise, elevate, push or pull up : 
generally with the notion of exertion. Also fig. 

c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Theodcra 217 Na heis fbu] be for 
riches. 1513 Douglas AEneis v. xiv. 6 Than all sammyn, 
with handis, feit, and kneis, Did heis thar saill. J bid. ix. 
viii. 1x2 AH sammyn .. Hesit togidder ahuf thar hedis hie. 
>549 Cotnpl. Scot. vi. 41 The marynals began to heis vp the 
sail, cryand, heisau, heisau. 1589 R, Bruce Serm. (1843) 
166 To have our hearts heased and our minds lifted vp to 
the heavens. 1721 Ramsav Ansiv. Bourchet 19 Up to the 
stars I'm heez'd. 1780^ J. Maynb Siller Gun in. 135 Heeie 
up his carcass on a chair. 1893 Norihumbld. Gloss., Heeze, 
..to hoist, to elevate. 

Heeze, heize, sb. Sc. [f. Heeze v.] The 
act of hoisting or raising ; a lift. 

1513 Douglas ASneis 111. 11. 120 With monyheisand how. 
Ibid. in. viii. in With mony heis and haill 1790 SmaREFS 
Poems 77 (Jam.) I'll gie the match a heeze.* a 1832 Scorr 
in Lockhart xvi, As Scott has confessed, ' the popularity of 
Marmion gave him such a heeze he had for a moment almost 
lost his footing '. 

Hence Hee*zy, in same sense. 

1719 Ramsay Ansiv. Hamilton's 1st Ep. iii, When Hamil- 
ton . .Lends mc a heezy. 1815 Scott Guy M. xiii, If he had 
stuck by the way, 1 would have lent him a heezie. 1824 
MACTAGGAaT Gallovid. Encycl., Heezie, a mighty lift. 

Hef, hefe, heffe, obs. ff. Heap, Heave v. 

Hefd, hefed, -et, obs. forms of Head. 

Hefen, heffne, obs. forms of Heaven. 

Heffarth, -forth, hef (fe)ker, heffbur, -fre, 
obs. forms of Heifer. 

Hefful, dial, form of Hick wall. 

Heft (heft), sb. [A late deriv. of Heave v. ; 
app. analogical : cf. weave, weft, thieve, theft, 
etc., also heft pa. pple. = heaved. In sense 1 , there 
was perh. immediate association with heavy.] 

I. 1. Weight, heaviness, ponderonsness. dial. 
and U.S. 

1558 Phaes A^neid vn. S iij b, A swarme of bees beset the 
bowes..and fast with feete in cluster clung.. and on the top 
with heft they hung. 1567 Turbebv. in Chalmers Eng. 
Poets II. 583/1 Or never crusht his head with Helmets 
heft. 1598 Grenewey Tacitus* Attn. xv. xiii. 240 Weigh- 
ing downe with the heft of her bodie. 1653 Mrq. Wor- 
c ester Cent. 56 That all the Weights. .shall be per- 

petually equal in number and heft to the one side as 
the other. 1848 Lowell Bigtonv P. Ser. I. iv. 135 Con- 
stitoounts air hendy to help a man in, But arterwards don't 
weigh the heft of a pin. 1867 Pcnnsytv. Scltool Jrnl. No. 
1 6103 The books have a heft, — a feeling of weight and 
solidity,— that the book fancier especially prizes. 1879 M iss 
Jackson Skropsh. Word-bk., Heft, .. a heavy weight. A 
dead licft is a weight that cannot be moved. 

fig. 1878 Mas. Stowe Pogannc P. iii. 24 Come to a ser- 
mon — wal, ain't no gret heft in't. 

fb. Force (of falling blows). Obs. 

1659 W. Chamber layn e Pharonnida v. v. {1820) 98 Each 
nimble stroke, quick . .fell ; yet with a heft So full of danger, 
most behind them left Their bloody marks. 

7 2. fig. Stress, pressure of circumstances; 'need, 
emergency * (Nares). Obs. 

1586 Mirr. Mag., K. Forrex v, Far apart from vs we 
wisedome left : Forsooke each other at the greatest heft. 

3. The bulk, mass, or main part. US. colloq. 

1816 Pickering Vocab. 104 A part of the crop of corn was 
good, but the heft of it was bad. 1849 N. Y. Herald 5 Feb. 
(Bartlett), He's to his shop the heft of his time. 1884 Har- 
pers Mag. Oct. 740/1 The heft of Mr. Lane's means was 
placed in the boat and the house. 

II. 1 4. A heave, a strain; a heaving effort. Obs. 
x6n Shaks. Wint. T. it. t. 45 He cracks his gorge, his 

sides, With violent Hefts. 

6. The act of lifting ; a lift. dial. 

1881 Blackmore Chris towell iii, The sturdy parson seized 
the bigger of the two ash staves, and. .gave the stuck wheel 
such a powerful heft, that the whole cart rattled. 1888 
' P. CusHtNG ' Blacksm. ofVoe I. Prol. 12 Giving a sudden 
mighty heft that was intended to do the work. 1895 E. 
Anglian Gloss., Heft, or Hi/t, a lift or a push. 

Heft, vA dial, and U.S. colloq. [app. f. Heft sb.] 

1. To lift, lift up ; to remove by lifting. 
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a 1661 Fuller Worthies (1840) III. 106 Hence hefted over 
into Flanders. 1789 Davioson Seasons 3 (Jam.) The eagle 
. .to the beetling clifThe hefts his prey. 18580. W. Holmes 
Aut. Break f.-t. xii. {1883) 260 The Governor hefted the 
crowns. 1882 Jefferies Bern's III. xvi. 254 With this con- 
siderate ease Bevis was to *heft ' his gun to the shoulder. 

2. To lift for the purpose of trying the weight. 
1816 Pickering Vocab. 104 To heft,, to lift any thing in 

order to judge of its weight, is not in the dictionaries. 
1828 Webster s.v. Heft n., We sometimes hear it used as 
a verb, as, to heft, to lift for the purpose of feeling or judg- 
ing of the weight. 1872 O. W. Holmes Poet Brcakf.-t. xii. 
(1885) 303, I should like to ' heft' it in my own hand. 1894 
Black mor e Perlycross 58 He..* hefted it '(that is to say, 
poised it carefully to judge the weight, as one does a letter 
for the post). 

fig. 1878 Mrs. Stowe Pogannc P. iii. 24 Come to heft 
him, tho\ he don't weigh much 'longside o' Parson dishing. 

3. intr. To weigh, have weight. 

i8si S. Judd Margaret (1871) 241, 1 remember the great 
hog up in Dunwich, that hefted nigh twenty score. 

Heft, v* Chiefly Sc. [prob. a. ON. hefta to 
bind, fetter, bold back, restrain, £ haft handcuff, 
fetter ; cf. Ger. Jwften to make fast : sec Haft v. 2 
and 3.] To restrain, retain (milk or urine). 

1808-25 Jamieson, To heft, to confine nature, to restrain. 
A cow's milk is said tobe heftit, when it is not drawn off 
for some time. .. One is said to he heftit, when t in con- 
sequence of long retention, the bladder is painfully distended. 
1842 H. Stephens Bk. of Farm (1849) 522/2 The impro- 
priety of hefting or holding the milk in cows until the udder 
is distended. 

Heft, var. of Haft sbA and 2, #.1 and 3. 
Heft, obs. pa. t. and pple. of Heave. 
Hefty(he-fti),flr. dial, and U.S. [{. Heft sb. + -Y.] 

1. "Weighty, heavy ; hard, grievous. 

1867 F. H. Ludlow Fleeing to Tarshish 167, I reckon I 
could forgive him . . but I'm afeard it *d come hefty on me. 
1875 My Opinions $ Betsey Bobbett's 372, 1 never looked 
well in the saddle any way, being so hefty* 

2. Violent. [Cf. Ger. keftig.] 

1886 Mas. F. H. Burnett Little Ld. Fauntleroy xi. (1887) 
222 A hefty un she was— a regular tiger-cat. 

3. Easy to lift or handle. 

1885 American IX. 232 It should be hefty, light and of a 
form that can be easily held in the band. 

Heg, obs. form of Hag, Hedge, High. 

Hegberry, dial, form of Hagberry. 

Hege, obs. form of Hat, Hedge, Hey, Hion. 

Hegelian (h?gf lian, h^gft-lian), a. and sb. [f. 
the name of the German philosopher Georg Wil- 
helm Friedrich Hegel (1770-1 831).] 

A. adj. Of, pertaining to, or connected with 
Hegel or his philosophy. 

1838 Penny CycL XII. 99/1 The thought.. independent of 
its subject matter, or, in the Hegelian terminology, of all 
its contents. 1845 Maurice Mor. % Met. Philos. xn Eneyel. 
Metrop. 1 1. 671 Something which should he a substitute for 
the Hegelian system. 1875 ]ov>ett Plato (ed. 2) I. xviii, 
The Kantian and Hegelian philosophies. 

B. sb. One who holds the philosophical system 
of Hegel. 

1864 in Webster. 1881 Nation (N. Y.) No. 834. 443 All 
these facts, .are mostly admitted hy Hegelians. 

Hege*lianism. [f. prec. + -ism.] The philo- 
sophical system of Hegel. 

A system of Absolute Idealism {as distinguished from the 
Subjective Idealism of Kant), in which pure being is regarded 
as pure thought, the universe as its development, and 
philosophy as its dialectical explication. 

i860 Mansel Proleg.^ Log. ix. 299 note, [Michetet] pro- 
fesses to discover in Aristotle's Metaphysics an anticipation 
of Hegelianism. 1865 Sat. Rev. 12 Aug. 214 For this spice 
of Hegelianism, or identification of opposites, the British 
mind, it might be thought, was hardly prepared. 

So Hegele-ee, the language or jargon of Hegel ; 
Hege*lianize v. trans., to render Hegelian ; He- 
gfelism = Hegelianism ; He gelize v. intr., to do 
like Hegel. 

1856 Mem. F. Perthes II. xxv. 376 It Hegelized and 
Straussized too much. 1864 Webster, Hegelism. 1881 
Natioti (N. Y.) No. 83^. 443 Hegelism is essentially 
passive, receptive, feminine. 1887 Lowell Dctnocr., etc. 
169 When the ohvious meaning of Shakespeare has heen 
rewritten into Hegelese. 1887 A. Seth in Mind Jan. 94 
The^ Hegelianising of Kant may be best illustrated from the 
section on tbe * Deduction of the Categories *. 

f Hegemo'niac. Obs. = Hegemonic 

1656 Stanley Hist. Philos. vm. (1701) 318/2 Profit is a 
part of Virtuous, as being the Hegemoniack thereof. Ibid. 
A virtuous man being the whole, in respect of his Hege- 
moniack, which is profit, is not different from profit. 

Hegemonic (hed^^m^-nik, hfg-), a.and sb. [ad. 
Gr. ^ytfiovt/cos capable of command, leading, au- 
thoritative, ^y€fiovuc6v, nent. used subst., authori- 
tative principle, f. fntfx&v leader, chief.] 

A. adj. Ruling, supreme. 

Hegemonic fututions. * the functions of the highest value 
in the animal economy' (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

1656 Stanley Hist. Philos. vm. (1701) 332/2 TheSupream 
or Hegemonick part of the Soul. «8oo J. Johnstone On 
Madness 2 (T.) All maniacks have a predominant idea, 
which . . is hegemonick in most of their propositions. 1893 
Huxley Evol. $ Ethics 26 The one supreme hegemonic 
faculty, .the pure reason. 

B. sb. The ruling or supreme part, the master- 
principle. 

1678 Cudwobth Iniell. Syst. 3 In animals, the members 
are not determined hy themselves, but by that which is the 
Hegemonick in every one. 1837 Whewhll I fist. Induct. 
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Sc. (1857) III. 354 Who placed the hegemonic or master- 
principle of the soul, in the heart. [1848 J. H. # Newman 
Loss $ Gain 177 Spirit, or the principle of religious faith 
or obedience, should be the master principle, the hege- 
monicon.] 

Hegemo'nical, a. [f. as prec + -al.] =prec. 

a 1619 FoTHEaBY Atheoin. 1. xi. § 5 (1622) 120 The most 
Prince-like and Hegemonical part of his souk-. 1678 Cud- 
woaTH lntett. Syst. 850 Mind . hath a natural impenum and 
dominion over all— it being the most hegemonical thing. 

Hegemony (hzdge m^ui, he'dgzmani, hr; or 
with g hard), [ad. Gr. ^ytfiovia, f. f)yefiwv leader. 
Cf. V. htgdmomc.] Leadership, predominance, 
preponderance ; esp. the leadership or predominant 
authority of one state of a confederacy or union 
over the others : originally used in reference to the 
stales of aucient Greece, whence transferred to the 
German states, and in other modern applications. 

1567 Maplet Gr. Forest 29 Keeping our selues free from 
blame in this Aegemonie or Sufferaigntie of things growing 
vpon y« earth. 1847 Lewes Hist. Philos. (1867) I. 278 
Philip .. claimed for Macedon the hegemony of Greece. 
1847 GaoTE Greece 11. xliv. (1862) IV. 16 The headship, or 
hegemony, was in the hands of Athens, i860 Times 5 May 
9/2 No doubt it is a glorious ambition which drives Prussia 
to assert her claim to the leadership, or as that land of pro- 
fessors phrases it, the ' hegemony of the Germanic Con^ 
federation. 1887 Lecky Eng. in iZth C. Yl. 41 A universal 
Republic under the guidance and hegemony of France. 

Hegge, obs. form of Hao, Hedge. 

Heggle, dial, form of Haggle. 

Hegh, int. Variant of Heh, Hech, Heigh. 

1722 De Foe Col. Jack (1840) 59 Hegh, hegh, hegh, the 
rogues, .have got away my bag 1 1816 Scorr Antiq. xxvi, 
Hegh, sirs, can this be you, Jenny? 

Hegh, he;, obs. forms of High a. 

Hegh, obs. form of Hey, Hie. 

Heght, he;t(e, he^pe, obs. forms of Height. 

Heght, he5t(e, obs. forms of Hight v. 

He;then, obs. form of Heathen. 

II Hegira, hejira (he-d^ira, erron. htdgai-raX 
Also 7 hegire, hegyra, hegeira. [a. med.L. 
hegira (F. higire, Sp. hegira, It. egira), ad. Arab. 
s^BvA hijrah departure from one's country and 
friends, spec, i ^ss^Jl al hijrat the flight of Mo- 
hammed from Mecca to Medina ; f. h ajar a to 
separate, go away. The more correct form, directly 
from Arabic, is Hijrah.] 

1. The flight of Mohammed from Mecca to 
Medina in 622 A.D., from which the Mohammedan 
chronological era is reckoned ; hence, this era. 

The era is reckoned to begin with 16th July 622, though 
the actual date of Mohammed's flight is now believed to 
have been nearly a month earlier. As the era is reckoned 
by lunar years of 354 and 355 days, it progresses more 
rapidly than the Christian era, foun ded upon the solar year. 

1500 L. Lloyd Consent of Time 709 iStanf.) Neither the 
Arabians of their Hegyra. 1600 J. Pory tr. Leo's Africa 
II. 381 From this flight the Mahumetans fetch the originall 
of their Hegeira. 1681 L. Adoison Disc. Tanger i£ The 
last Month of the 1073 y e » r o f the Hegira. 1788 Marsdbn 
in Phil. Trans. LXXVin. 4 i4The era of the Mahometans, 
called by them the Hejera, or Departure. 1800 Asiatic 
Ann. Reg. 1. 121/1 These transactions occurred in the 38th 
year of the Hejira. 

2. iransf. Any exodns or departure. 

1753 H. Walpole Corr. (1837) I. 205, 1 perceived how far 
I was got back from the London hegira. 1850 W. laviNG 
in Life $ Lett. (1864) IY. 77, 1 am sorry to find my begira 
from town caused you so much regret and uneasiness. 

Hence Hegiric, hejiric a., pertaining to the 
Mohammedan era. 

1827 G. S. Faber Calendar of Proph. (1844) II. 296 The 
Hejiric Year 699. 

Heglar, obs. var. of Higgler. 
Hegtaper, obs. form of Hag-taper. 

1587 Mascall Govt. Cattle (1627) 236 The iuyce of heg- 
taper called Foxegloue, put into his eare. 

Hegtunen (h/gitt-men\ [ad. med.L. kegii- 
mcnus, a. Gr. 1)701^ evos chief of an abbey, abbot, 
pr. pple. of i)7f toOai to lead, command, used 
subst. Also in Greek form. Cf. F. higoitmhie 
(Littre Suppl.).] In the Greek Ch. : The head of 
any religious community ; spec, the head of a 
monastery of tbe second class, corresponding to 
the abbot of a second-class convent; also, the 
second person in authority in a large monastery, 
corresponding to a prior in the West. 

1662 J. Davies tr. Olearius* Voy. Atnbass. til. (1669) 104 
(Stanf.) They have Archimandrites, Kelarts, and 
Igumeni's, who are their Abbots, Priors, and Guardians. 
1772 J. G. King Gr. Ch. in Russia 376 The probationer 
takes up the scissars. .and delivers them . . to the hegumen. 
1820 T. S. Hughes Trav. Sicily 11. v. 113 (Stanf.) The 
hegumen os, or prior, in full robes. 1850 Neale Eastern Ch. 
1. 887 The catechetical discourse, .is read by the Hegumen 
or Ecclesiarch, the brethren standing. 

Heh (h/>, int. [Cf. Fr. hi and He intj] An 
exclamation nsed to express emotion, as sorrow 
or surprise, or to attract attention. 

1475 Bk. Noblesse 41 Heh alias ! thei did crie, and woo be 
the tyme they saide. 17x9 Ramsay Ansio. to Hamilton 
10 July iii, Ha heh 1 thought I, I cannasay But I may cock 
my nose the day. 1724 — Gentle S/uph. 1. ii, Heh ! lass, 
how can ye loe that rattle-skull? 1806 Mrs. Opie Black 
Pelisse (1846) 186, I suppose it was that very money which 
she gave. .Heh ! was it not so, Julia ? 
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Heh, obs. form of High. He-haw, -n, var. of 
Hee-haw. Hehte, Heicht, obs. ff. Hight v., 
Height. Heiar, -ast, ohs. ft Higheb, -est. 
Heicht, var. Hicht Sc. Heid(e, Sc. ff. Head. 
Heiduc, var. Heydtjck. Heie, obs. f. High, 
Hie. Heif, obs. Sc. f. Heave. 

Heifer (he^ai). Forms : a. i heahfore, hea- 
for, heahfru, 4 hayfre, (?heyffer), 5 heyfre, , 
hayfare, (hawgher), 5-6 heyghfer, 6 heighfer, 
hayfer,-farre,heyffer, heyfar, haifer, -ir, hafir, 
6-8 heyfer, 7 heifar, 6- heifer. £. 5 hekfore, 
-fere, hekefeer, hefker, 6 heffeker, effker, 
hec(k)faxe,-forde,-forthe, -furthe, hek-, heke-, 
heckefar, 7 heckfer, heicfar, 9 dial, heifker. 
7. 5 heflre, 6 heffour, effer, hetfarth, -orth. 

[OE. heahfore (prob. heahfore), heahfru, -fre, of 
obscure etymology ; not found outside English. 
# As to the form, hiaJifore might perh. mean * high-farer 
i.e. high-goer or high-stepper (fdre unstressed form of fare, 
fern, offara, S.farun to fare, go). But the applicability of 
such a name is not apparent ; and the form Jt/ahfru, fre, 
remains without satisfactory explanation. The difficulties of 
form and sense are increased by connecting, as some sug- 
gest, -fare, -frit, with OE. fearr t OHG.far{r,farro bull.] 

1. A young cow, that has not had a calf. 

a. cyoo tr. Bxda's Hist. iv. iv. (1800) 272 In Scyttisc 
genemned lnisbofinde, bait is ealond hwitre heahfore. <riooo 
sElvkic Lev. iii. 1 Bringe unwemme fear oM>e heafre. nooo 
— Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 120/29 Annicula, uel vaccula, 
heahfore. Ibid. 120/35 A It ilium, faet heahfore. c iooo 
Ags. Voc. Ibid. 274 £0 A utile, heahfru. a 1337 in Pol. I 
Songs (Camden) 239 With lowe 1 2 cede shon Of an hayfre 
hude. 1387 Trevisa Higdeu IV. 451 An hoyffer ftheyffer ; 
v.rr. heyfre, hefFreJ. .enyed a lomb [vitula agnum peperit]. ! 
14 .. Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 624/14 Hayfare, iuuenca. \ 
C1483 Caxton Dialogues (E. E. T. S.) 10/17 Flessh of ' 
ruoton or of lambe Of an hawgher or of a calfe. 1526 
Tinoale Heb. ix. 13 The asshes ofT an heyfer. 1548 Will ' 
0/ ?. Plume (Somerset Ho.), A blake bulloke otherwyse 1 
called a Havfer. 1555 Eden Decades 4 Heyghfers and such I 
other of bothe kindes. 1560 Bible (Genev.) Deut. xxi. /, Let ' 
the Elders of that citie bring the heifer vnto a stonie valley. 
1577 B « Googe Heresbach's Husb. m. (1586) 131 b, Oxen, 
Kmc, and Hayfarres. 158^ Harrison England 111. i. (1878) 
11. 2 For the steere and heighfer. 1697 Drydkn Virg. Georg. 
iv. 781 Four fair Hcifars yet in Yoke untry'd. 1767 A. 
Voung Farmers Lett. People 232 Two steers, or heifers, 
may be kept and fatted in the place of one cow. 1863 P. 
Barry Dockyard Econ. xn The Greek philosophers sat on 
their stools chewing the facts in much the same fashion as 
heifers chew their grass. 

fl. 1407 in Kennett Par. Ant'tq. {1818) II. 212 De debili 
vitulo cujusdam hekfore vendito. c 14*5 Found St. Bartliolo- 
mew's (E. E. T. S.) 41 A yonge hefker alone leuyng, Lay yn j 
thryssheholde. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 234/x Hekfere, beeste 
. fuvenca. 1510 Will of Parker (Somerset Ho.). Yong mete 
calhd Heffekers. 1529 Acc. Metyngham Coil. (B. M. Add. 
MS. 27404), For xx kien and for xx heckforthes. 1570 Bury 
Wills (Camden) 156 One blacke heckforde of two yeares 
age. 1570 Levins Manip. 29/1 Heckfare, bucula. 1572 
Will of R. Gibson (Somerset Ho.), To Mary Pye, one heclc- 
furtbe. 1583 Goloing Calvin on Deut. exx, Take a young 1 
Hekfar from the droue. 1606 in Maddison Line. Wills 
Ser. 11. 23 To my sister Harrington one heckfer. a 1825 
Forby Voc. E. Auglia, Heifker, a heifer. This is the 
pronunciation of the word, whatever may be its orthography. 

y. 3387 Heffre [see in a). 1525 Test. Ebor. (Surtees) V. ' 
210 A heffour in calf. 1552 Huloet s.v. Yonge, Yonge cowe ; 
or heffarth, ittnix. 

b. To plough with otie's heifer : derived from 
the story of Samson (Judges xiv. i8>. 

1560 Bible (Genev.) Jndg. xiv. 18 If ye had not plowed 
with my heiffer, yc had not founde out my ridle. 1655 Sir E. f 
Nicholas in N. Papers (Camden' 1 1. 172 If he doe Dot, wee I 
will plough with his heifer as well as with others. 1663 J. 
Spencer Prodigies 11665) 15 Some few which had their own 
heifer to plough withal. 1677 Gilpin Demouol. (1867) 63. 
C fig* Wife. 

1609 B. Jonson .57/. Worn. 11. v, Her, whom I shall choose ' 
for my heicfar. 

2. Comb., as heifer calf yearling; + heifer-hud, I 
a weaned she-calf of the first year. 

1507 Will 0/ Walter (Somerset Ho.), Juvencas yoc. hefifer- 
buddes. 1865 H. H. Dixon Field <$■ Fern vii. 133 Deacon 
Milne bought the heifer yearling. Ibid. 140 The brothers 
only sell a few heifer calves. 

Hence Heiferhood, the state or age of a heifer. 

1886 All Year Round 14 Aug. 36 The cows never get a run 
after they have once grown out of heiferhood. 

Heigh (hfl, h/), int. (sb.). [Cf. also He inl.i, 
Hech, Hegh, Heh, Hey.] An exclamation used 
as a call of encouragement. 

*599 B. Jonson Ev. Man out of Hum. 11. i, They'll leap 
from one thing to another, heigh ! dance and do tricks in 
their discourse. 1610 Shaks. Temp. 1. i. 6 Heigh my hearts, 
cheer ]y, eh erely my hart'. 1611 — Wint. T. iv. iii. 2 
When Daffodils begin to peere, With heigh the Doxy ouer 
the dale. 1750 Wksley Wks. (1872) IX. 75 Now, heigh for 
the Romans ! 1871 J. Miller Songs Italy (1878) 116 Heigh 
boot and heigh horse, and away witb a will, 
b. As an expression of inquiry : cf. eh? 

1848 Thackeray Van. Fair (1878) II. xvi. 173 Heigh ba? 
Run him through the hody. Marry somebody else, hay? 
B. sb. Used as a name for the exclamation. 

»573-8o Earet Alv. H 369 An Heigh, or shrill sound, 
extent tis s onus. 1575 Laneham Let. (187 1) 61 What, .wiih 
my Spanish sospires, my French heighes. 1595 Fnq. Tri{>e~ 
•wife (1881) 146 Shall he run vp and downe the town, with 
friskes, and heighs, and fillops, and trickes. 

Heigh, obs. form of Hay, Hie w., High a. 
Heighday, -go-mad, -pass, -presto, etc.: 
*ee Hey-. 
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Heighfer, obs. form of Heifer. 

Heigh-ho (hci'ho), int. {sb., v.). Forms : 6 
heyhow, -hough, heihow, heigh hoe, heigh- 
how, 7 hey ho, heyho, hai-ho, 6- heigh ho, 7- 
heigho, heigh-ho. [f. Heigh, Hey int. + Ho.] 

An exclamation usually expressing yawning, 
sighing, languor, weariness, disappointment. 

a 1553 Uoall R oyster D. 11. i. (Arh.) 33 Ah for these long 
nights, heyhow, when will it be day? 1590 Shaks. Mids. 
N. iv. i. 209 Hey ho, Peter Quince ? 1599 — Much Ado 11. 
i. 332, I may sit in a corner and cry, heigh ho for a husband. 
1609 Butter Man in Moon in Brit. BibL (1812) II. 89 
Heigh-ho how he sigheth, and beateth his brest. 1633 
Massinger Guardian v. ii, We'll talk of that anon.— Heigh 
hoi (Falls asleep.) 1776 Maiden Aunt III. 151 Heigh, 
ho 1— Be merciful on that trying occasion. 1801 Mar. 
Edgeworth Angelina ii. (1832) 22 Heigh-ho ! must I sleep 
again without seeing my Araminta ? 184a Miall in Nonconf. 
II. 832 Heigho ! This is a world ofups and downs. 1871 w. 
H. Beever Daily Life Farm 40 Heigh-ho 1 this dreary day 1 

B. sb. An utterance of heigh -ho!; a loud or 
audible sigh. 

1c 1600 Distracted Emp. ft I. i. in Bullen O. PI. III. 208 
Dreames sonnetts to the tune of syghes and heyhos. a 1616 
Beaum. & Fl. Bonduca 1. ii, Aymc s I and hearty hey hoes 1 
Are sallads fit for soldiers. 1795 Fateof Sedley 1. 149, 1 bid 
her farewell as a lover, and left her with a low bow and 
an heigho. 

C. v. To utter heigh-ho /, to sigh audibly. 

18*4 Galt Rotketan III. 241 She began to sob, and 
wipe her dry eyes, and heighho. 185a M. W. Savage R. 
Medlicott I. u It was just the sort of house which youthful 
couples . . heigh-ho'd for as they passed. 1868 Atkinson 
Cleveland Gloss., Heigh hoiv % to yawn, as when weary. 

Hei3re, variant of Haibe, Obs. 

Height (bsit), highth (haib), sb. Forms: 
o. 1 hiehpo, h6h)?u, h6ahpu, h^htJ ; 3-4 he3J?e, 
3-5 hei3J>e, 4-5 hei3the, hey 3th (e, (5 hekhe, 
heyeth, heth, 5-6 heygth, heyth(e), 0-9 
heighth, (6 heyghth,heighthe,hyghth,hyetho, 
6-7 heith, 6-8 heigth, 9 Glouc. dial, hecth) ; 
also 3-4 hihpe, hiype, 7-9 highth (9 W. Som. 
dial. 'uyth). 0. 4-5 he3t(e, height(e, (heyt), 
Sc. heycht; 4-5 heght, hey;te, heyhte, (Sc. 
heoht); 4-6 heyght, Sc. heicht, 5 heghte, 
heihte, hey3te, heyghte, 4- height (5-6 
heighte, heyght) ; also 3-5 hi3t, (4-5 -te), 3-9 
hight, (4 hiht, hithte, hit, 4-5 hy3t(e, 4-6 Sc. 
hycht, 4-7 Sc. hicht, 5 highte, hyghte, 5-6 
hyght). [OE. hlehjo (also later hiah}u) - OLG. 
*hdhitha (MDu. hogeae, hochte, hoochte, Du. hoogte, 
MLG. hogede, LG. hogte) y OHG. hShida (MHG. 
hoehede), Goth. hauhi)a, f. hauh- High + abstr. 
ending -ij>a: see -TH. From the 13th c. the final 
-th after -gh varied with / (cf. drought, drouth). 
In ME. the forms in -/ were predominant in the 
north, and since 1500 have increasingly prevailed 
in the literary language ; though heighth, highth 
were abundant in southern writers till the i8thc, 
and are still affected by some. The stem-vowel 
has generally been e, ey, ei, though forms In i 
occur from 13th c, esp. in northern writers, hicht 
being the typical Sc. form from 14th c. ; in Eng. 
hight is found from i5thc, and was very common 
in i6lh and 17th c. ; highth was also very common 
in 17th c. and was the form used by Milton. The 
hei- forms come lineally down from OE. (Anglian 
/ttfhJ>o) ; the hi- forms are due in the main to later 
assimilation lo High. Current usage is a com- 
promise, retaining the spelling height (which has 
been by far the most frequent written form since 
1500), with the pronunciation of hight.'] 
I. The quality of being high. 

1. Distance or measurement from the base up- 
wards ; allitude ; stature (of the human body) ; 
the elevation of an object above the ground or any 
recognized level (e.g. the sea). 

a. c 1290 «S\ Eng. Leg. 1. 266/190 Fram be eorbe heo was op 
i-houe hs he i} be of fet breo. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. 
xvii. xviii. (1495) 613 A shrub that neuer growyth passynge 
the heyeth and quantyte of two cubytes. £1511 xst Eng. 
Bk. Amcr. (Arb.) Introd. 33/2 This people ben .xx. Cubettes 
of heythe. 1548 Hall Citron., Hen. VIII, 77 The same 
Trees were, .in heighth from the foote to the toppe .xxxiiii. 
foote of assise. 1570 Dee Math. Pre/., Poure in water, 
handsomly, to the heith of your shorter line. 1673 Ray 
Joum. Loiu C. 76 Stakes or Poles of about a mans highth. 
1756 Burke Subl. B. 11. x, The Medium betwi.xt an exces- 
sive length or heighth and a short or broken quantity. 1809 
Roland Fencing 11 It depends on the person's heighth. 
1890 Glouc. Gloss., Hecth, height. 

0. a iyx>CtirsorM. 1419 Of a nellen h^ght bai ware. Ibid. 
1677 (Gott.) Fiftene [elne] on. .heit. 138a Wycljf Gen. xi. 4 
A citee and a towr, whos heigt (1388 hiViesse] fulH ateyne 
vnto heuene. a 1400-50 Alexander p. 282 All be housez of 
bat Cyte were of one hight. 1591 Shaks. Two Gent. iv. iv. 
160, I know she is about my height. 1664 Power Exp. 
P/iilos. 108 So the same Cylinder of 29 inches is raised by a 
Column of the height of the whole Atmosphere it self. 1868 
Lockyp.r Elcm. Astron. ix. (1879) 323 The average height 
of the tide round the islands in the Atlantic and Pacific 
Oceans is about 3$ feet. 

b. fig. (Olten in reference to Eph. iii. 18.) 

15*6 Tilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 220 b, What is the 
length, the brede, the heyght & depnes of y° crosse of 



HEIGHT. 

Chryst. 1667 Milton P. L. vm. 413 To attaine The highth 
and depth of thy Eternal wayes. 1672 Hr. Patrick Dev. 
Chr. (1676) 258 O the heighth, the depth, the breadth of thy 
love in Christ Jesus. 1850 Hare Mission Comf Pref. 9 
The progressive unfolding of the truth, in its world-em- 
bracing highth and depth and breadth and fulness. 

2. The quality of heing comparatively high; 
great or considerable altitude or elevation. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 1380 (Gott.l Cedir [es] a tre of hit [v.rr. 
heght, he^t], widuten make. 1553 Eden Treat. Ncwc Ind. 
(Arb.) 22 The sea in certaine chanels is of such heigth and 
depth, that no anker may come to the bottome therof. 1563 
W. Fulke Meteors (1640) 1 Those bodies . . named of their 
height Meteors. 1634 Sir T. Herbert T rav. 107 But the 
height did not so amate us, as the danger 0/ descending. 
1796 H. Hunter tr. St.-PicrrSs Stud. Nat. (1790) III. 39 
I he height and the tumult of those tides of CooVs great 
Kiver. 

3. Tbe elevation of a heavenly hody, the pole, 
etc., above the horizon ; ^ Altitude 5. 

1551 Robinson tr. More's Utop. 11. (Arb.) 165 The sublc 
uation or height of the pole in tbat region. 1559 w - 
Cunningham Cosmogr. Glasse 89 A Table of the sonnes 
height, for every degree of the signes in the Zodiake. 1726 
tr. Gregory's Astron. 1. 352 From the Altitudes and Azimuths 
observed, and the Height of the Pole. 

f 4. The diameter of a bullet ; the bore of a gun. 

1588 E. York Ord. Marshall in Stoiv's Surv. (1754) II. v. 

xxx i. 570/1 Some men . . brought hither the name of the 
Height of the Bullet for the Piece. 1590 Sir J. Smyth 
Disc. Weapons 18 b, Bullets for the field being smaller and 
lower.. than the heightbs of the peeces by a bore. 1669 
Sturmy Mariner's Mag. y. 40 How by knowing the weight 
of one Bullet, to find the weight of another Bullet, the height 
being given. 1678 Phillips (ed. 4), Caliber, in Gunnery the 
height of the bore in any peice of Ordnance. 

t 5. Geog. = Latitude. Obs. 

(Cf. the expression high latitude.) 

1585 T. Washington tr. Nicholay's Voy. 11. vi. 35 Cituated 
betweene the lies of Samos and Lesbos, about the height of 
Erithase. 1604 E. G. tr. D'Acosta's Hist. Indies 16 The 
ignorant suppose this Crosse to be the soutberne Pole, for 
that they see the Navigators take their beigth thereby. 
i6aa Pea cham Cotnpl. Gent. 208 Spain lyetbu.in the same 
height and parallel with the Azores Islands. 1604 Acc. Sev. 
Late Voy. Introd. (1711) 6 They sailed. .until they came to 
tbe height of 15 degrees of South Latitude. 

+ b. More generally: Position (at sea) in the 
parallel of, alongside of, and, hence, ^"some place. 
(F. & la hauteur de.) Obs. 

1604 E. G. tr. DA costa's Hist. Indies 58 Vasco de Gama, 
who t in the heigth of Mosambique, met with certaine 
Mariners. 1673 Lm*d* Gaz. No. 751/4 Growing extreamly 
leaky at the height of the Isle of Wight, they were forced 
yesterday to run her on shoar. 1711 Ibid. No. 4911/2 Six. . 
Men of War are cruising off the Hight of Lisbon. ty$\ 
Han way Trav. (1762) I. vii. lxxxvL 403 The 20th we reached 
the height of Gotland. 

f 6. High pitch (of the voice or of a musical note). 

1597 Morley Introd. Mus. 3 Shewing the heigth and 
lownes of euery note. 1697 Dryoen Virg. Past. v. 24 
Such is his Voice, .in sweetness and in height. 

1 7. Exalted rank, estate, or degree. Obs. 

137S Barbour Bruce 1. 608 God of mycht Preserwyt him 
till hyer hycht. a 1400-50 Alexander 3584 To put away 
oure # pouerte & pas to ^oure hi^tes. c 1600 Shaks. Sottn. 

xxxii, Exceeded by the hight of happier men. 1699 Burnet 
39 Art. ii. (1700) 46 To be next to God, seems to he the 
utmost heigth, to which even the Diabolical Pride could 
aspire, a 1718 Penn Life Wks. 1726 I. 160 Such by crying 
down all Heighth, raise themselves up higher than ever. 

8. High degree of any quality. Obs. or arch. 

1601 Holland Pliny II. 276 Suffered to seeth gently and 
leisurely to the height or consistence of honey. 1629 Dave- 
HAtiTAlbovine 111. Fiv, It works with hight, like new Mighty 
wine ! as if 'twould split the Caske. 1659 Stanley Hist. 
Pliilos. III. 111. 22 Heighth of ambition causeih many men 10 
go astray. 166a Cokaine Or id v. ii, I am Become enamour'd 
on her to that height, That I must marry her or I shall die ! 
1762 Genii. Mag. 142 To such a heighth is licentiousness 
risen. 1770 Gilpin Wye( 1789) 84 A gentle man., raised these 
mines to their greatest height. 1823 J. Dadcock Dam. 
Amtisem. 138 The fusion is to be raised to the tempering 
height. 

0. Haughliness ; hauteur. Orig. Sc. Obs. Also 
sometimes in good sense : Loftiness of mind, mag- 
nanimity, arch. 

c 14^0 Hollano II<nvtat 965 For my hicht I am hurt, and 
hamut in haist. 1533 Bellknuen Livy ill. 11822) 255 Thay 
war instruckit with sa prideful counsel, that thay couth nocht 
dissimill thare hicht. 1596 Dalrymplk tr. Leslie's Hist. 
Scot. vm. 63 This man . . of hicht and pryde contemned al 
creature. 1650 Cromwell Let. 2 Apr. in Carlyle Let. exxx, 
A very resolute answer, and full of height. 1653 Dorothy 
Osborne Lett. vii. 1888) 50 The worst of my faults was a 
height that was . . the humour of my family. 1662 Stil- 
lingfl. Orig. Sacr. Ded. 4 If there be apy such^ thing in 
the World as a true height and magnanimity of spirit. 1820 
L,am& Elia Ser. 1. Christ's Hosp. 55 Vrs.AgOfWlih something 
of the old Roman height about him. 
II. Semi- concrete senses. 

10. A high point or position. 

1563 W. Fulke Meteors (1640) 33b, It .. negligently 
letteth them fall from a great height. 1667 Milton P. L. 
1. 92 Into what Pit thou seest From what highth fal*n. 
1697 Dryoen Virg. Georg. ill. 434 They take their Flight 
Thro' Plains, and mount the Hills unequal height. 1839 
G. BiRn Nat. Philos. 78 A mass of water, .falling from 
a given height. 1849 Hare Par. Serm. II. 4^68 Mounting 
from strength to strength, from highth, to a higher highth ! 
3893 Bookman June 8^2 There are critics who reach classical 
heights and metaphysical depths which he does not attempt. 

11. The highest part ^/anything; the top, summit, 
a. a 1000 Csedmon's Genesis 321 Heoldon englas forSheof- 

onrices hehoe. 1388 Wyclif Dan. xi. 4$ He schal sette 
his tabernacle.. on the noble hil and hooli ; and he schal 
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com til to the heythe [1382 hee}] therof. # c 144° Promp. 
Parv. 233/2 Heythe (S. hcyght, Pynson heighte),.. culmen, 
cacumcn, subtimitas, sumtnttas. 1517 Torkincton Pilgr. 
(1884) 30 We went vnto the hyethe and tope of thys.. 
Mounte. 1548 Hall Chron., Hen. V, 65 b, On the top and 
heigth of the same was set a great Egle of golde. 1667 
Milton P. L. il 190 He from heavens highth All these our 
motions vain, sees and derides. , , . . 

0. C1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Jacobus minor 167 And 
stahliste hym one pe maste heycht Of be tempil. i486 
Surtees Misc. (1888) 55 On the hight of Onse brigge. a 1533 j 
Lo. Bernehs Hnon cxxxl 483 And so came to the heyght ! 
of the mountayne. a 1649 Drumm. of Hawth. Poems Wks. , 
{171 1) 15 Phoebus mountiog the meridian's hight. 1712-14 
Pope Rape Lock v. 53 Triumphant Umbriel on a sconce's 
height Clapp'd his glad wings, and sate to view the fight. 
1788 Cowper On Mrs. Montague's Feather-hangings 35 
Like sunbeams on the golden height Of some tall temple 
playiog bright ... 

jpg. 1667 Milton P. L. ix. 510 Her who bore Scipio the 
highth of Rome. 

12. The highest f>oint, the utmost degree (of some- 
thing immaterial) ; extremity; summit ; zenith. 

a. a 1050 Liber Scintilt. i. (1880) 4 Maes soSes jebedes ys 
hyh5 soore lufe. c 1491 Chast. Goddes Chytd. 61 He that 
wyll come to the heyth of contemplacion. .euermore he 
must areyse his herte vpwarde. 1611 B. Jonson Catiline 
VBL tv, The heighth of wickednesse. 1697 Dampier Voy. I. 
370 Now was the heighth of the Easterly Monsoon. 1704 
in B. Church Hist. Philip's War (1867)1 1. 164 Carrying the 
Remainder into Captivity in the heighth of Winter. 1714 
Swift Pres. St. Affairs Wks. 1755 II. u 210 Those who 
professed the heighth of what is called the church principle. 

1726 Leoni tr. A lOertCs A rchit. Prcf. 8 The heigth of Beauty. 
/3. 1375 Barbour Bruce ix. 508 In-to the takyn that he 

was set In to the hicht of chenelry. C1475 Kauf Coil- 
frar 496 Qnhill half the hail I day may the hicht haue. 
163a J. Hayward tr. BiondCs Eromcna 66 God .. grant 
yonr Maiestie the height of felicity. 1697 Dampier Voy. 
I. 414 The height of the Storm is commonly over when 
the Corpus Sant is seen aloft. 1718 Freethinker No. 79 T 3 
Ceasing to be the Height of Folly, it became the Height of 
Wickedness. 1766 Fordyck Serm. Yng. Worn. (1767) I. ii. 
48 A young lady dressed up to the height of the present 
fashion. 1841 Macaulav Let. to Napier in Trevelyan Life 
(1876) IK ix. 130 He was in the height of his popularity. 
±11, Concrete senses. Something that is high. 

7 13. The regions above ; the heavens. Obs. 

a 900 Cynewulf Elene 1087 Faeder aelmihtix, wereda 
wealdenS-.halisof hiehSo. a 1000 Guthlac 796 in Exeter 
Bk., On eor&n ecan lifes hames in heahbn. a 1000 Christ 
414 ibid., pz in heahbum sie a butan ende ece herenis. 
a 1050 Liber Scintilt. Iviii. (1889) i8opaennehyh5 [relsitudo] 
heofenlic by5 opennd. a J400 Prymer (1891) 23 Wonderful 
is the lord in hey^this. 1535 Coveruale Ecclns. xliii. x 
The glory of the heyth, is the fayre and clearc firmament. 
1553 Gau Richt Vay 48 He is passit wp to the heicht and 
ledthe presoners with hime. 1615 Beowell Mokam. Imp. 
1. § 29 So is God in the height, and in the earth, by Christ 
his word. 

14. A high or lofty rising ground ; an eminence. 
1375 Barbour Bruce x. 52 Thai had . . The hicht abovyn 

thair fayis tane. c 1470 Henry I Vallate v. 781 Syn lychtyt 
for to gang Towart a hicht, and led thar hors a quhill. 
1585 T. Washington tr. Nicholays Voy. 1. xii. 13 b, Caused 
upon a height, .to wardes the West, a great castle too be 
builded. 1615 W. Lawson Orch. <$■ Card. (1626) 5 The 
wind will blow fatnesse from the heights to the hollo wes. 

1727 Swift Gulliver in. i, I stood upon a height about two I 
hundred yards from the shore. 1804 W, Tennant hid. 
Recreat. (ed. 2) II. 390 The country was . . diversified with 
heights and swells. 1887 C. Ran some Short Hist. Eng. yni. 

11. 349 When morning hroke, Montcalm . . saw the British 
drawn up on the Heights of Ahrahain close to Quebec. 

+ b. =Eminenxe 2 a. 

^1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 150 t>e ligament of be brote is 
clepid emanenceeipir be hei3pe [JIIS. B. hekbe] of be epiglote. 

15. Her. (See quot.) 

1847 Gloss. Heraldry 134 A plume of feat/iers strictly 
consists of three . . If there be more rows than one they are 
termed heights. 
IV. Phrases. 

16. At (. .) height. At the height (arch.), t At 
height (ohs.) : at the highest point or degree. (Cf. 

12. ) Now usually at its height. 

1375 Barbour Bruce xiu. 713 Kyng robert now wes weill 
at hycht. 1594 Shaks. Rich. Ill, 1. Hi. 41, 1 feare our 
happinesse is at the height. 1684 R. H. School Recreat. 
32 Golden Rain, or Streams of Fire, that will when at 
height, descend in the Air like Rain. 1709 Mrs. D. Manley 
Secret Mem. (1736) III. 199 Luxury reigns at the height. 
1839 Marry at Phant. Ship x } The gale was. .at its height. 
1849 Macau lay Hist. Eng. lii, I. 397 Her military glory 
was at the height. 

+ 17. In (. .) height. Obs. 

a. In height : on high, aloft. 

a 1340 Hampole Psalter vii. 8 And for that in heght [in 
altttm] agayn ga. 161 7 Moryson J tin. ill. 109 Plants Elme 
Trees ..and likewise plants Vines, which shoote up in 
height upon the bodies of those trees. 

b. In (Sc. into) height ; alond ; openly ; in an 
open or evident manner. 

1373 Barbour Bruce v. 487 Him thoucht nocht speidfull for 
to fair Till assale hym into the hicht. c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, 
Machor 1425 Lof god in hicht, & blissis hyme with all }our 
mycht. 1 a 1500 Chester PI. (E. E. T. S.) 243/350 Why I say 
this.. I shall tell you sone in height. 

c. In the height : in the highest degree. 

X599 Shaks. Much Ado iv. i. 303 Is a not approned in the 
height a villaine? 

d. In height, in the {its, etc) height =16. 

1606 Shaks. Ant. <J- CI. 111. x. 21 Anthony .. Leauing the 
Fight in heighth, flyes after her. 166a Stillincfl. Orig. 
Sacr. 1. iv. § 11 When Learning was in its height in Greece. 
172a De Foe Plague (1884) 219, I must.. speak of the 
Plague as in its height. 



1 18. On or upon height. Obs. 

a. On high, aloft (of position or direction). 

a 1300 Cursor M. 13620 * Blisce hiin bai said, * bat wons 
on hight \ 1340-70 Alex. $ Dind. 123 pe trcs. .spronngen 
on hijbe. c 1475 Kauf Coil&ar 37 Amang thay Montanis on 
hicht. 1526 S kelton Maguyf. 428 To Tybnrne, where they 
hange on hyght. 1540-1 Elyot Image Gov. U549) 9° 1 ne 
crosse . . beyng lifte vp on height. 

b. Aloud. 

c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Petrus 249 He sad on hicht, bat all 
mycht heyre : ' pece be till }ow \ c 1386 Chaucer Knt.'s T. 
926 He . . spak thise same wordes al oo highte. c 1460 Otter- 
bourne 34 in Percy's Reliq., The Skottes they cryde on 
hyght. 1596 Spenser F. Q. yi. vi. 24 And with reprochfull 
words him thus bespake on hight. 

1 19. To the height. To the highest or utmost 
degree ; to the extremity ; to the utmost, Obs. 

[1375 Barbour Bruce v. 183 Syne he drew him to the 
hicht, To stynt bettir his fais mycht.] 1606 Shaks. Tr. % 
Cr. v. i. 3 Let vs Feast him to the hight. 1613 — Hen. 
VI// t 1. u. 214 By day and night Hee's Traytor to th 
height, 1660 Sharrock Vegetables 136 It is his interest . . 
to improve his ground to the height. 1765 T. Hutchinson 
Hist. Mass. I. 57 Carrying antinomianism to the heighth, 
1798 W. Clubbe Omnium 114 His Colonel ..Goes to the 
Serjeant, praises to the height. 

V. 20. Comb., as height-growth , -increaser; 
height-board, + («) ? *= height-rule ; (b) 'a stair- 
builders' gage for the risers and treads of a stair- 
way' {Cent. Diet.)) + height-rule, a rule for 
measuring the bores of guns. 

1672 T. Venn Milit. Discipl. 111. 1. xxi. 51 Furnished with all 
necessary things for his Artillery, .viz... Rammers, Spunges, 
Worms, Tampions, height-board, Auger-bit [etc.]. 169* 
Capt. Smith's Seaman ¥ s Gram. 11. xii. 92 A Gunner's 
Height-Rule of Wood, or Brass. 1889 Nature 12 Dec. 122 
Different species have a different mode of height-growth . . 
Scotch pine and beech.. make the principal height-growth 
during the first period of their life. 

t Height, hight, Sc. and north, dial. Obs. 
Forms ; 4-6 heycht, 4-7 hecht, 5-6 hight, 6 
heicht, hicht, hycht. [app. a variant form of 
heich High.] «High: in various senses. 

137S Barbour Bruce 111. 707 Sum [schippys] wald slyd fra 
heycht to law. c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Jacobus 360 Hyr 
palace, hecht & square, c 1460 Tmvneley Myst. (Surtees) 
158 A floure, that shalle spryng np fulle hight. 1504 Bury 
Wills (Camden) 95 To the hyght anghter . . xxs. 1560 
Rolland Crt. Venus in. 291 The words scharp quhilk scho ! 
thocht al to hicht. a t$7* Knox Hist. ReKViks. 1846 I. 
166 He is heychtar then the heavins. 1610 Holland Cam- 
den's Brit. 1. 155 The Scots are divided into Hechtlandmen 
and Lawlandmen. 

Hence f Heightly, heichtlie adv., highly. 

a 1575 Dium. Occurr. (Bannatyne) 265 Quhairat the lord 
Seytoun wes heichtlie movit. 

Height, v. Obs. or arch. Forms : a. 5-0 
heyghte, 6-9 Sc. hicht, 7- height. $. 6 hayth e, 
heyth, 7 heighth, 9 arch, highth. [f. Hkight sb.] 

1. trans. To make high, heighten ; to raise aloft 
or on high. arch. 

1515 Barclay Egloges 11. (1570) A vj b/2 Strengthing our 
bankes and heyghting them agayne, Which were ahated 
with floudes or great rayne. 1530 Palsgr. 577/1 I haythe, 
1 lyfte on heythe, je haulce . . Hayth this tester a lytell, 
haulccz ce del vng pen. 1890 L, Lewis Prov. Gennad.%^ 
A mightier yet Liveth for us and thee— far highthed above. 

2. To raise in amount, degree, quality, or condi- 
tion ; to increase, augment ; to elevate, exalt, arch. 

1528 Roy Rede Me (Arb.) 100 Their farmes are heythed so 
sore That they are brought vnto beggery. 157* Satir. Poems 
Reform, xxxiii. 245 3e hicht yair maills ; yair pleuchs se 
dowbil on yame. 162s Peacham Compl. Gent. ii. 18 Heighth- 
ing with skill his Image to the life. 1719 Wodroiv Corr. 
(1843) II. 439, I am determined, if I get five hundred sub* 
scriptions, not to height the price, for all this addition. 
1786 Han>est Rig in Chambers Pop. Hum. Scot. Poems 
(1S62) 60 Weel may the shearers now pretend To height 
their fee ! 1825-80 Jamieson s.v., Provisions are said to be 
hicbted, when the price is raised. 

f 3. To bring or come to its height. Obs. rare. 

1648 Hunting of Fox 14 When . . that rebellion [was] ripned, 
and heighttd a while with successe. 

II Erroneously for Hight v.z, to adorn, confused 
with this verb. 

1495 Wynkyn de Worde's ed. Trevisa's Barth. De P. R. 
v. Ixvi. 183 Heeres. .ben made to heyghte [MS. Bodl. hijte] 
the hede. i86i-a ed. T. Adams' Wks. I. 400 When we are 
heighted [ed. 1630 highted] with his righteousness, and 
shining with his jewels. — ibid. I. 421. 

Hence Heighting vbl. sb., heightening, increase. 

1494 Fabyan Chron. vi. clvi. 145 It stondith at no sertente 
for heyghtyng and lowyng of theyr coynes. 

Heighted (halted), a. [f. Height sb. + -ed'A] 
Having a (certain) height ; as moderately heighted \ 
of a moderate height. 

1892 Temple Bar Mag. Nov. 428 The range of moderately 
heighted, delicately varied Carnarvonshire mountains. 

Heighten (haH'n), v. Forms : a. 6 heythen, 
7 high then, heighthen, 7-8 heigthen. &. 6-S | 
highten, 6- heighten, [f. Height sb. + -en 5 j 
or perh. extended form of Height v. : see *E>* 5.] 

1. trans. To give or add height to ; to make high 
or higher ; to elevate. 

1530 Palsgr. 582/2 This balke is heythened two foote. 
1577 B. Googe Heresbach's Husb. I. (1586) 42 They may 
heyghten it, or let it downe as they list. 1617 Moryson 
Itin. 11. 169 The ditches . . should bee deepned, and the 
trenches highthned. 1763 J. Brown Poetry ^ Mm. vi. 1 19 
The Buskin and Masane .the first hightened the Stature, 
as the second inlarged the Visage. 1871 Freeman Norm. \ 



Cong. IV. xviii. 125 That church .. had been dimply 
repaired and heightened. 

2. To render high or higher in amount or degree ; 
to increase, raise, augment, intensify. 

1523 ViTZUKRB. Surv. Pro!., That.. the owners therof do 
nat heyghten their rentes of their tenauntes. 1639 Fuller 
Holy War IV. vii. (16471 180 Men heightened their looking 
for great matters from him. 1643 Den ham Cooper's H. 48 
In whose face Sate Meekqe^s, heightned with Majestick 
Grace. 1750 Johnson Rambler No. 1 r 14 It heighten* 
his alacrity to think in how many places he shall hear what 
he is now writing. 1776 Aoam Smith W. N. i. ix. (i86q> I. 
103 It would be necessary to heighten the price. 1853 Soylk 
Puntroph. 93 The leaves of wormwood are used in salad to 
. . heighten the flavour. 1876 Tait Rec. Adv. Pays. Sc. vi. 
(ed. 2) 135 The boiling point of water is heightened by 
pressure. 

b. To augment in description. 
1731 Swift Answ. Simile Wks. 1755 IV. 223 Your poets, 
Chloe's beauty hightning, Compare her radiant eyes to 
lightning. 1867 Freeman Nortn. Cong. 1. vi. 526 A story, 
somewhat heightened in details. 

3, spec. To render (a colour) more luminous : the 
opposite of to deepen. Also sometimes, to render 
more intense ; to deepeu. 

1622 Peacham Compl. Gent, cxiii. (1634) 127 To heighten 
or deepen [the shadows] as your body appeareth neerer or 
farther. 1665 R. Hooke Microgr. 69 The Red is diluted . . 
and the Blue heightned.^ 1756 C Lucas Ess. Waters I. 
129 A pink color.. is heightened to a crimson. 1799 G. 
Smith Laboratory I. 382 Shade them with deep ochre, and 
heighten them with masticot and white. 1854 Fairholt 
Diet. Terms Art s.v., To heighten a tint is to make it 
lighter and more prominent, by means of touches of light 
opaque colour, placed upon it. 

1 4. To exalt in feeling or condition ; to elate, 
excite. Obs. 

1604 Twelve Patriarchs 83 The singlcheartcd man . . de- 
sireth not shift of apparel, nor heightneth himself long time. 
1607 Shaks. Cor. v. vi. 22, I rais'd him ..who being so 
heigh ten'd, He watered his new Plants with dewes of 
Flattery, a 1656 Ussher Ann. (1658) 757 Being heighthened 
with this victory he entred the pal lace. 1667 M ilton P. L. 
ix. 793 Satiate at length, And hight'nd as with Wine. 1676 
Mahvell Mr. Smirke 71 The people of God did glory and 
heighten it self in the doing of good things. 1692 O.Walker 
Hist. Illustr. 236 They, .made Caracalla Augustns. .which 
so heightned him, that he continually sought to kill his 
Father. 

5. intr. To become high or higher ; to increase 
in height ; to rise. Now rare. 

1567 Maplet Gr. Forest 32 The Balme tree, .heightneth 
nener abone two cubites. 1639 D. Pell Impr. Sea 507 The 
flood hath heightned and carried you oft" clear. 1832 
J. H. Newman Lett. (1891 ) 1. 208 As we rode up the carriage- 
way, the Rock seemed to heighten marvellously, 
b. To rise in amount or degree. 

1803 [see Heightening ppl. a.], i860 Pusey Min.Proph. 
238 Ohadiah's description heightens as it goes on. 1869 
Freeman Norm. Cong. III. xi. 9 The public anxiety 
heightened at every stage of the disorder. 

Heiglltened(h9rt'nd) ; ///.a. [f.prec. +-EDJ.] 
Raised; elevated, exalted ; elated ; increased, aug- 
mented ; intensified. 

1647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. 1. § 67 Without mentioning 
any particular ground for his so heightened Displeasure. 
1 701 J. Woouwaro Retig. Soc. iv. 84 Numerous and 
heightened enormities, a 173a T. Boston Crook in Lot 
(1805) 80 A humbled spirit is better than a heightened con- 
dition. 1873 M, Arnold Lit <y Dogma (1876) 38 Holiness 
is but a heightened righteousness, 
b. Her. (See quot.) 

1873 Boutell & Ave ling Heraldry 159 Heightened, 
having a decorative accessory or another charge placed 
above or higher in the field. 

Heightener (hait'nai). [f. as prec. + -kr 
One who or that which heightens or intensifies. 

a 1656 Bp. Hall Rem. Whs. (1660) 121 This disappoint- 
ment is a just heightner of his griefe. 1863 Mrs. C. Clarke 
Shaks. C/uzr. iii. 65 A heightener of his dramatic and 
poetical effects. 

Heightening' (hoi t'nirj), vbl. sb. [f. as prec. 
+ -I kg 1.] The action of the verb Heighten. 

1. Raising, elevation. 

15981-9 in Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) II. 486 For 
the hightning of the greate Tower. 1631 Weever Anc. 
Fun. Mon. 428 The heigh thening of the ground for garden 
plots, a 1683 OlohAm Poems (16971 39 (Jod.) Yon'r low And 
must some height'ning on the place bestow. 

2. transf. and Jig. Augmentation, increase, inten- 
sification ; exaggeration. Also with a and : An 
instance of this; sometimes,a means of augmenting. 

1629 Dekker Loud. Tempe Wks. 1873 IV. 1 19 The Dutch- 
mans thunder, and the Spaniards lightning, To whom the 
snlphures breath giues heate and heightuing. 1658 Whole 
Duty Man iii. § 5 (1673) 28 A great heightning of the Sin. 
1752 M ks. Lennox Fern. Quix. 1. i> These native charms 
were improved with all the heightenings of art. 1818 Hai- 
litt Eng : Poets i. (1870) 4 Without the heightenings of the 
imagination. 

b. spec, in Art : see Heighten v. 3. With a 
and //. : An instance of this ; concr. the colouriug 
which produces the heightened effect. 

166a Evelyn Chalcogr. iv. (R ), Had he performed his 
heightenings with more tendernesse, and come sweetly off 
with the extremities of his hatchings. Academy 
(1890) 6 Sept. 200/3 To *• embellish y« same with its just 
Heighteningsand Shadowings. \**&\x.Labarte' s Arts Mid. 
Ages iv. 161 A few heightenings of white and gold. 

Heightening, a. [f. as prec. + -ing ^] 
That heightens (trans, and intr.\ : see Heightens. 

1768 Beattie Minstr. 11. xl, To joy each heightening 
charm it can impart. 1803 Jane Portek Thaddeusii. (1831/ 



HEILD. 

15 The palatine observed the heightening animation of his 
features. 

Heighth, heitye, heigth, obs. fjf. Height. 

Heih, Heil, obs. forms of High a., Heel. 

Heil(e, obs. f. Hail a. and v . 2 ; Sc. var. Heal. 

tHeild,f.*SV. Obs. Also 6 held. [Var. of Hele 
a.-, due to phonetic reduction of -Id to -/ (cf. 1 1 eel 
v . 2 ), and consequent writing of -Id for original -/.] 

1. trans. To cover; to shield, protect; to hide. 
1508 Dunbar Tun Mariit Wemen 14, I was heildit with 

hawthorne, and with heynd leveis. 1513 Douglas /Ends 
lv. v. 140 His schulderis heildit with new fallin snaw. Ibid, 
x. xiii. 102 Thai cast dartis thikfald thar lord to held. 15*50 
Lynoesay Sg. Mel. 378 Ane quaif of gold, to heild his hajr. 

2. inlr. for rejl. To take shelter. 

1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. 11. 598 Ane passage wes that 
tyme quhair he micht heild. 

Hence f Heilding (heildyne), vbl. sb., covering. 

■S v Barbour* s Bruce xvii. 598 Stalwart heildyne ahoyne 
it hakJ. 

Hedld: see Heal, Hele, Hield, Hold. 
Heilding, variant of Hilding, Obs. 
Heildom. nonce-wd. [Psendo- archaic, formed 
by Scott from heal, Hale a. + -dom.] Health. 
a zSo6 Scott Contn. Sir Tristr. ii, But never thai no might 
. . Bring Tristrem..To heildom ogayn. 

Heilesum, obs. var. of Healsome. 

Heill, Sc. var. Heal, Hele v. 2 ; obs. f. Heel. 

Heilnesse : see Healness. 

t Heily, a. Sc. Obs. Also helie, -y, hiely. 
[prob. identical with OE. Malic : see Highly 0.] 
Haughty, proud. 

[a toao Csedmon's Gen. 294 His engel. .Spraec healic word 
doll ice wio* drihten sinne.] 1500-20 Dunbar Poems xxvi. 25 
Heche harlottis on hawtane wyiss Come in with mony 
sindrie gyiss. # 1501 Douglas Pal. Hotu iit.xxix, Roboam 
quhilk throw his helie pride, Tint all his leigis hartis. 1513 
— /Eneis ix. x. 13 Rycht proud and hely I1553 hiely] in 
his breist and hart.^ 155a A bp. Hamilton Catech. (1884) 
63 Thai . . that ar in thair wordis prydful, helie, vaine 
glorious. 

Heily, obs. form of Highly. 

Heind, obs. pi. of Hand ; var. Hend a. Obs. 

Heinous (h^'nas), a. Forms : 4-8 heynous, 
5 -njous, -nos, heneus, 5-7 hay nous (e, 5-9 
hainous, 6 h(e)yghnous(e, heighnous, hey- 
nouse, hanouse, hainus, 6- heinous, [a. F. 
haineux, in OF. hainos, kaineus , {12th. c. in Hatz.- 
Darm.), f. haine hatred, f. ha-'ir to hate.] 

1. Hateful, odious ; highly criminal or wicked ; 
infamous, atrocious : chiefly characterizing offences, 
crimes, sins, and those who commit them. 

c 1374 Cnaucer Troylttsn. 1568 (1617) So heynous bat men 
myghte on it spcte. c 1489 Caxton Blanchardyn liv. 215 
To kill a man is hainous murder. 151a Act 4 Hen. VIII ', 
c. 2 Preamble, Felonies . . don in more heynous open & de- 
testable wysc. 1513 More Rich. Ill, Wks. 54/1 Wortbye 
to bee punished as heighnous traitors. 1529 — Dyalogc in. 
Ibid. 209/2 The more heyghnouse, odiouse, & abhominable 
that the crime is, the more slow should we be to beleue it. 
1549 Cheke Hurt Sedit. (1641) 52 Set murther aside, it 
is the hainousest fault to a private man. 1555 W. Watre- 
man Fardle Facions 11. ix. 19a Thei compted none offence 
more heinous then thefte. 1648 Shorter Catech. Westm. 
Assemb. (1718), Q. 83. Are all Transgressions of the Law 
equally hainous? A. Some Sins in themselves, and by 
reason of several aggravations, are more hainous in the sight 
of God than others. 1667 Milton P. L. x. 1 The hainous 
and despightfull act Of Satan done in Paradise. 1683 Col. 
Rec. Pennsylv. I. 87 A Heynous and Grevious Crime. 1705 
Stanhope Paraphr. II. 436 The Heinousest of Malefac- 
tors. 177a ytmins Lett, lxviii. 357 You are guilty of a 
heinous aggravation of your offence. 1845 R. Jebb in 
Encycl. Metrop. II. 710/1 Heinous offenders, whose crimes 
afford proof of an incorrigibly bad disposition. 1869 
Freeman Norm. Cong. III. xii. 251 A sin of the most 
heinous dye. 

b. trattsf. from crimes or offences to the accusa- 
tion or charge, or view taken of them. 

1548 Hall Chron. x Hen. VI 167 b, Against whom .. wer 
laied diverse and heinous articles of high treason. 1555 in 
Strype Eccl. Mem. {1721) III. App. xlvi. 138 Who had - .just 
and heynouse matter agaynst theym. 18 18 Scott II rt. 
Midi, it, Contraband trade.. is not usually looked upon, .in 
a very heinous point of view. 1875 Stubbs Const. Hist.Ul. 
xviii. 148 The greater and more heinous charges included in 
the first bill. 

f 2. Grievous, grave, severe. Obs. 

1 54 1 R. Copland Guydon's Quest. Chirurg., To dense the 
blodc of hay nous su per fluy tees. 155a Latimer Serm. q 
Rem. (1845) 54 It shall be a heinous sentence unto them, 
when he shall say unto them .. 'Go, ye cursed, into ever- 
lasting fire'. 1645 Milton Tetrach. (1851) 225 These men. . 
will suffer the worst and hainousest inconveniences to fol- 
low. 1675 Brooks Gold. Key Wks. 1867 V. 200 That the 
sufferings of Christ have been, .very great and heinous. 

f 3. Expressing or denoting hatred ; full of hate, 
malicious. Obs. 

? a 1400 Morte Arth. 268 tHeJ said what hym lykyde, 
Hetbely in my halle, wyth heynjous wordes. a 1547 Surrey 
/Eneid 11. 92 To wreke Their hainous wrath wyth shedyng 
of my bloud. 1578 T. N. tr. Cong. IV. India 264 The heinous 
and injurious words which he had heard. 1580 Siuney 
Arcadia 1. (1590) 49 Which hee. .tooke in so hainous maner. 

Heinously (h<?i-n3sli), adv. [f. prec. + -ly -.] 

1. In a heinous manner or degree ; hatefully, 
odiously ; atrociously, infamously. 

c 1440 York Myst. xxviii. 294 Euen like a theffe heneusly. 
a 1529 Skelton Poems agst. Gartusche 144 Your hrethe . . 
so haynously doth stynke. 1598 Hakluvt Voy, I. 56 She 
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answered, that she had rather die, then so haynously trans- j 
gresse the law. 1670 Baxter Cure Ch. Dm. PrefTm. § 5 
When God hath been so heinously dishonoured by it. 

f 2. Grievously, severely, sorely ; esp. in phr. lo 
take heinously : to take in ill part, to be grievously 
offended at. Obs. b. In late use, as a strong in- I 
tensive : Very badly, shockingly, dreadfully. 

155a Latimer Serm. % Rem. (1845) 24 God will plague 
I and most heinously punish them. 1632 Brome Northern 
Lasse 1. vii. Wks. 1873 1 1 1. 19 Tell your Cuz how hainously 1 
1 take it. 1649 Milton Etkon. 43 Lest the Parlamcnt . . 
might have resented too hainously his doings. 1663 Cowlev 
Cutter Coleman St iv. vi, I'm hainously mistaken if thou 
beest not cheated of it within these three Vears. 1709 
Steele Tatter No. 50 p 7 Lest you should think your self 1 
neglected, which 1 have Reason to believe you would take 
heinously ill. 1792 Cowper Let. 10 Mar., 1 told you . .how 
heinously 1 am unprovided with the means of being so. 1826 
Scott Woodst* iii, They are heinously impoverished. 

Hernousness. [f. as prec. 4- -ness.] The 
* state or quality of being heinous ; extreme wicked- 
ness, infamousness, atrociousness. 

1563 Homilies 11. Repentance 11. (1859) 537 Sorrow and 
grief, .for the heinousness of sin. a 1653 Gouge Comm. Heb 
x , 26 The heigh nousn esse of Apostacy. 1716 Aodison Free- 
holder No. 20 (1751) 112 To extenuate the Hainousness of ! 
the Rebellion. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) V. 181 The 
heinousness of offences is apt to depend on accidental cir- 
cumstances, 

+ Heinsby» Obs. rare. ? =Hayne sb. 1 , mean 
wretch, niggard. 

1546 J. Heywooo Prov. (1867) 31 Men say also, children ' 
and fooles can not ly. And both man and child saieth, he I 
is a heinsby. 

Heir (e*i), sb. Forms : a. 3-4 eir(e, 3-5 eyr, 
a yr> 3-7 ai r » 4 ©i© r > ere * ©eyre, 4-5 eyre, 4-6 
ayre, aire, are, 5 ayer, 5-6 eyer. 0. 4 7 heire, 1 
4- heir (also 4 hair, 4-5 heyr, hayre, 4-6 haire, 
here, 4-7 heyre, 5 hoir, heyer, 5-7 heier, 6 
heyire, hayer, Sc. hear). [ME. eir, eyr^ etc., a. 
OF. eir, heir (central Fr. oir> later hoir) later AFr. 
heyr (Britton) — Pr. her\— late L. hertm (found 
beside heredeni) from nom. hires heir.] 

1- The person who is entitled by law to succeed 
another in the enjoyment of property or rank, upon 
the death of the latter ; one who so succeeds ; in 
general use, one who receives or is entitled to 
receive property of any kind as the legal repre- 
sentative of a former owner. 

The word is correctly applied to either a male or a female, 
although, in the latter sense, Heiress has been in general use 
since 17th c. ln # Law a person is not called an heir to 
any property until, through the death of its possessor, he 
becomes entitled to it (nemo est /teres v went is). As to 
the limitations of the word in Common Law and in the Civil 
Law and systems founded thereon, see quots. 1651, 1861, 
1876. 

£1275 Lav* 2 3 ii 5 V s -*- \>* king of Cisille his dead and eyr 
j naue^ he nannc. 1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 469 Henri is eldoste 
j sone, & is eir al so. a 1300 Cursor M. 2565 He bin ere [v rr. 
ayr(e] sal noght be. c 1300 Bcket 24 For the Princes heir heo 
was. 13. . E. E. A Hit. P. B. 52 To marie his here dere. Ibid. 
666 Sende to Sare a soun & an hayre. 1:1330 R. Brunne 
Chron. (1810) 56 Com Edward, Eilred sonne.TRight heyre of 
be lond. c 1380 Sir Ferumb. 3483 He ys myn ayr after my 
ded To broke myn heritage. 1382 Wvclip Matt. xxi. 38 This 
is the eire ; cume ^e, slea we hym. c 1386 Chaucer Man 0/ ' 
Law's T. 668 Crist whan him lust may sende me an hair 
[v.rr. heir(e, haire, cyrj. 1417 Sttrtees Misc. (1888' 12 
Thomas Duffeld sonne and ayre unto Richard Duffeld 
Esquier. ^'475 Partenay 5554 Disherite shall be your 
hoires manyfold. 1475 Bk. Noblesse 2 Dame Maude, 
Emperes, soule doughter and heire to.. Henry the first. 
c 1510 More Picas Wks. g/t The heyre of his landes he 
made the poore people of the hospitall of Florence. 1556 
Lauoer Tractate 520 The better is 3ouris, }our Hearis,and 
als jour Successouris. is8a-8 Hist. Jos. VI (1804) 200 The 
aire j of the Lord Fleeming . . and utheris that were slaine. 
1590 Spenser F. Q. i. ii. 23 The onely haire Of a most 
mighty king. 1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 133 Fatima, 
daughter and heire of their greatest Prophet Mahomet. 
1651 G. W. tr. CmveVs Inst. 128 The Civillians and wee have 
a different acceptation of the word Heire ; for they call him 
an Heir whom the Testator nominates in his Will : And 
we him, who is next of Kin to the party deceased, to whom 
a Fee doth of right belong, after the death of the Ancestor. 
a 1693 Lu. Delamer Wks. (1694) 95 For this word Heir to 
the Crown was not heard of till Arbitrary Power began to 
put forth^ 171a Lond. Gaz. No. 5009/4 Sarah Lewis. .Heir 
to the said Rebecca Warren. 1756-7 tr. Keysler's Trav. 
(1760) III. 53 The heirs of the founder being, by his will, 
obliged to have it twice a year carefully cleaned. 1767 
Blackstone Comm. ti. xiv. 201 An heir . . is he upon whom 
the law casts the estate immediately on the death of the 
ancestor. Ibid. 208 By law no inheritance can vest, nor can 
any person be the actual complete heir of another, till the 
ancestor is previously dead .. Before that time the person 
who is next in the line of succession is called an heir 
apparent, or heir presumptive. 1828 J. Jekvll Corr. (1894) 
177 The prospect . . of Lady Ellen borough presenting him 
with a heir or a heiress. 1841 Elpninstone Hist. Ind. 
I. 29 On failure of heirs, the property of others escheats 
to the King. 1861 W. Bell Diet. Law Scotl. s.v., The 
term heir does not mean merely the heir-at-law j it means 
aho the heir by destination ; nor does it mean the heir in 
heritage only ; it is likewise applied to the person who suc- 
ceeds to the moveable estate. 1876 Digby Real Prop. x. 
385 note, The word 'heir' in Enghsh law has a sense far 
more limited than the word 'haeres ' in Roman law. The 
' heir ' is the person on whom the real estate of a deceased 
intestate devolves. He is opposed to the devisee who is 
the person to whom real property is left by will, and to 
the executor or administrator who succeed to the personal 
estate. 



HEIR. 

b. With qualifications : 

Heir-at-law. the person who succeeds another by right 
of blood in the enjoyment of his property ; in English law 
confined to one who has such a right in real property, and 
distinguished from executors or administrators. _ Heir 0/ 
blood', see quot. 1658. Heir 0/ the body: an heir who is 
a direct descendant : see Boov 12 b. Heir in capite '. the 
heir to land held directly of the sovereign. Heir of conguest 
(Sc. Law) : the heir of an ancestor who acquired the estate 
in question by purchase and not by succession (see Con- 
quest s fa 6>. Heir by custom : one who succeeds by virtue 
of a particular or local custom, e.g. Borough English, under 
which the youngest son succeeds his father. Heir by 
destination {Sc. Law): *the person who is # entitled to 
succeed, failing the person to whom an estate is disponed * 
(Bell Diet. Law Scotl.). Heir by devise : * he who is made, 
by will, the testator's heir or devisee, and has no other right 
or interest than the will gives hiin * (Wharton Law Lex.). 
H eir of entail r = H eir in tail. II eir female \ an heiress ; also 
an heir (male or female) whose rights are derived through 
a female or females. Heir general— Heir-at-law : used to 
include heirs female as well as heirs male. Heir of inheri- 
tance : see quot. 1658 s.v. heir of blood. Heir of inventory 
( Sc. Law) — Beneficiary heir (see helow) . Heir of line (Sc. 
Law) = Hcir-at-Law. Heir male : an heir who is a male, 
and who traces his descent from the ancestor in question 
wholly through males. _ Heir portiotier (Sc. Law) : sec 
quots. Heir of provision — Heir by destination. Heir 
presumptive : he who, if the ancestor should die immediately, 
would be his heir, but whose right of inheritance may be 
defeated by the contingency of some nearer heir being born. 
Heir special : (a) j=*Heir by custom ; (b) one to whom an 
estate passes by virtue of letters patent or a deed of entail. 
Heir in tail (Sc. of entail, of tailzie) : the person who 
succeeds or is entitled to succeed to an entailed estate by 
virtue of the deed of entail ; tenant in tail in remainder. 
See also Heir-apparent. 

Beneficiary heir (Sc. Law) : an apparent heir in heritage 
who enters upon his predecessor's estate subject to a formal 
inventory being made, in order to avoid liability for debts 
beyond the amount stated in such inventory. Collateral 
heir :^ see Collateral a. 4. Conventiotuil heir : one who 
is entitled hy virtue of a contract. Forced heir (Civ. Law) : 
a person who cannot be disinherited. Last heir : see quot. 
1607. Right heirs: heir-at-law. 

1729 Jacob Law Diet. s.v. Discent t If he devise Lands 
to one who is *Heir at Law, the Devise is void, and he 
shall take by Discent. 1858 Bright Sp. Reform 27 Oct., 
If a man received landed property., as heir-at-law 
it paid no legacy duty. 1853 Bouvier*s Law Diet. s.v., 
* Beneficiary heirs are those who have accepted the suc- 
cession, under the benefit of an inventory regularly made. 
1658 Phillips, * Heire of Blood in Common Law, is he who 
succeedeth by right of blood in any mans Lands or Tene- 
ments in fee, but heir of Inheritance is he that cannot 
be defeated of his inheritance upon any displeasure. 1439 
E. E. Wills (1882) 125 And if he die withouten *heire of 
his body, then to Rauf bis brother, and his issue, a 1626- 
1788 [see Body sb. 12 h\. 1883 WfiartotCs Law Lex. (ed. 7) 
s. v. Tail, An estate granted to a man and the heirs of his 
body should descend to the issue. 1839 Keightley Hist. 
Eng. I. 131 The *heir *in capite', on coining of age was 
bound to take Knighthood or pay a fine to the Kiog. 1861 
W. Bell Did. Law Scotl. 806/2 An *heir of entail in 
possession was empowered to disentail the estate, c 1375 
Balfour's Practices (1754) 227 Ane *air mail or female may 
enter to his blanch landis at ony time. 1611 Cotgr., Hoir 
deguenouille, an inheritrix, heire female, daughter and heire. 
a 1674 Clarenoon Hist. Reb. xiv. § 113 Having lately fallen 
to Heirs Females. 1491 Act 7 Hen. VII, c. 15 She was 
*heire general! to John Mountagu late Erie of Salesbury. 
c 1575 Balfour's Practicks (1754) 232 The jounger brotber- 
german . .sould be servit and retourit air general or universal 
to him, and not the elder, a 1715 Burnet Own Time 1. 458 
In England, Spain and Sweeden, the heir general did 
succeed : whereas it was only the heir male in France and 
Germany. 1791 Boswell Johnson Jan. an. 1776, My father 
had declared a predilection for heirs-general, that is, males 
and females indiscriminately. 1873 Dixon Two Queens IV. 
xix. v. 31 All parties in the suit, .should know which lands 
were settled on the heirs male, which on the heirs general. 
1607 Cowell Inlerpr. (1672), *Last Iteyre. .Is he to whom 
Land comes by Escheat, for want of lawful Heirs, that is, 
the Lord of whom they held in some cases, but in others 
the King, c 1575 Balfour's Practicks (1754) 325 The *airis 
of line . .sould be first warnit and discussit..befoir the airis 
of tailzie. 1888 Miss Lee Imperf. Gctitl. 1. 59 John Scuda- 
inore, heir of line of that Sir Alan Scudamore. .who married 
Joan. 1375 Barbour Bruce xx. 130 j}if it fell that his sone 
clavy Deit but [;= without] *air male of his body Gottyn. 1463 
Bury Wills (Camden) 24 To him and to his eyris male. 1697 
Luttrell Brief Rel. (1857) IV *. 172 He cutting of the entail 
from the heirs males. 1814 Scott Wav. lxiv, From a romantic 
idea of not prejudicing this young man's right as heir- male. 
1655 in Z. Boyd Zio/is Flowers (1855) App. 29/2 The *Airs 
portioners of umquhile Mr. Zacharie Boyd. iS^SErskine's 
Inst. Law Scotl. 834 Each heir-portion er _ has an equal 
interest in the succession, in so far as it is divisable. 1628 
Le Grys tr. Barclay's Argent's 334 The souldier . . with 
a new oath bound himselfe to the *presumptiue heir. 1683 
Brit. Spec. 272 Apparent tor according to the new-coyned 
Distinction, Presumptive) Heir of the Crown is His Royal 
Highness James [etc.]. 1875 Stubbs Const. Hist. III. 
xviii. 202 The duke of Clarence, the heir-presumptive to the 
throne. (<:ii8o Glanvill ix. i, Recipere homagiuin recti 
heredis.] c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 56 Hardckuoute's 
brober on his moder side, *Right heyre of be lond. 141 1 in 
E. E. Wills (1882) 20 And for defawte of issue of be forseyd 
William, y wille bat be remayndcr be to my ryte heirs. 
1628 Coke On Litt. 8 b, For the benefit and safety of right 
heires, 1872 Spectator 21 Sept. 1203 Laissez-faire manage- 
ment, supineness because of the interest of the *heir-in-tail. 
£1575 Balfour's Practicks (1734) 325 The *airis of tai^ie 
may be callit and persewit in supplement. 1685 Sc. Acts 
fas. II, c. 26 It shall not be Lawfull to the Airs of Tai^ie 
to sell annahie or Dispone the said Lands. 

2. transf. One who possesses, or is entitled at 
some future time to possess, any gift, endowment, 
or quality in succession to another. The idea of 
succession is very often lost, so that the word fre- 
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quently means little more than one to whom some- 
thing (e. g joy, punishment, etc.) is morally due. 

a 1300 Cursor Mundi 23555 For bai ar airs al wirflij crist. 
1426 Auoelav Poems 12 Ayres of heven blys. 1548-9 (Mar.) 
Bk. Com. Prayer* Priv. Baft., By the laucrof regeneration 
in Baptisme, made the childe of God, and heire of euer- 
la-styng life. 160a Shaks. Haiti, ill. i. 63 The Heart-ake, 
and the thousand Natural 1 shockes That Flesh is heyre too. 
1703 Pope Tkebais 31 Thou, great Heir of all thy father's 
fame. 1820 Bvbon Mar. Fal. rv. ii. 314 Such examples 
will find heirs. 1836 J. Gilbert Chr. Atoncm. i. (1852) 19 
Before the first born of the human race became the heir of 
failure and of its bitter fruits. 1842 Tennyson Lockslty 
Hall 178, 1 the heif of all the ages, in the foremost files of 
time. 1873 Hamerton hit ell. Life vn. v. (1876) 250 Heirs 
of a nobility of spirit. 

1 3. Jig. That which is begotten ; offspring ; pro- 
duct Obs. 

1413 Pilgr. Sowle (Caxton) l xv. (1859) I2 » ' am adredde 
lest charyte be dede, withouten heyer, or yssue of hir seed. 
*S93 Shaks. Ven. <$■ Ad. > Ded., Dedicating my unpolishd lines 
to your Lordship . . But if the first heire of my inuention prone 
deformed, I shall be sorry it had so nohle a God-Father. 

Heir, v. [f. prec. sh.] Irans. To inherit ; to 
be heir to (a thing or person) ; to acquire by inherit- 
ance or succession. 

^1330 R. Brunne Ckron. Wace (Rolls) 13483 pey wonne 
be londes bat we now heyre. c 161 1 Chapman Iliad v. 161 
Not one son more To heir his goods. 1639 G. Daniel 
Eeclns. xl. 49 His Children shall but heir him; vnto them 
Shall be ooe Sons. 1703 Pope Tkedais 544 Two fair daugh- 
ters heir'd his state and throne. 1813 Scott Trurm. 11. 
xvii, She is the loveliest maid, beside, That ever heir'd a 
crown. 1867 J. B. Rose ASncid 13 Pygmalion, her brother, 
beired the throne. 

fig. ci6ix Chapman ttiadlo Rdr. 149 No tongue hath 
the Muse's utterance heir'd. 1715 20 Pope Iliad xvt. 223 
The son confessed his father's heavenly race, And heirM his 
mother's swiftness in the chase. 

Heir, -e, obs. ff. Haib, Haibe, Hek sb., Here 
sb., Here adv., Higher, 

tHeirage. Sc. Obs. In 5 herage. Inherit- 
ance, succession. 

1478 Act. Dom. Cone. 15 (Jam.) Ony accioun that outher 
of thaim has again other for herage of land is. 

Heir apparent. Formerly also apparent 
heir. [See Apparent a. 4.] The heir (of one still 
alive) whose right is indefeasible, provided he out- 
lives his ancestor, at whose death he is heir-at-law. 

1375, 1494-1711 [see Apparent a, 4]. 1530 Palsgr. 230/1 
Heyre apparaunt, monsievr. 1555 Bradford in Strype 
Eccl. Mem. ^721) 111. App. xlv. 131 Thoughe theQuene.. 
disheryt the right heyres apparani. 1614 Selden Titles 
Hon. 168 A designation.. of the oext Apparant Heire or 
successor. 1765^ Blackstone Comm. 1. iv. 223 The prince 
of Wales, or heir apparent to the crown. 1844 Williams 
Real Prop. (1877) 96 A man may have an heir apparent, or 
ao heir presumptive, hut until his decease he has no heir. 

attrib. 1596 Shaks i Hen. IV, 11. ii. 46 Go hang thy 
selfc in thine owne heire-apparant-Garters. 

Hence Helr-appa*rency, Heir-apparentiaka., 
Heir-appaTentship tiotice-wds. 

1858 Carlyle Frcdk. Gt. vn. iy. II. 284 Cannot you 
renounce the Heir-Apparentship, then? 1882 H. C. Meri- 
vale Fauci t of B. 1. iv, To keep him out of his elder's heir- 
a ppa rentisb influence. 

Heirby, obs. Sc. form of Hereby adv. 

Heird(e, obs. forms of Herd sb. 

Heirdom (e**jcbm). [f. Heir sb. + -dom.] 
Succession by right of blood ; the state or dignity 
of an heir ; inheritance ; an inheritance. 

'597-8 Bp* Hall Sat. iv. iii, Or if.. Thy wealthy heirdom 
thou haue buried. 1645 Sacred Decretal 13 [We] wisely 
converted the purchase of their blood., even totheheirdome 
of Sir Johns. 1790 Bukke Fr. Key. 30 Whether the heir 
per capita gave way when the heirdom per stirpes took 
place, or the Catholic heir when the Protestant was pre- 
ferred. 1831 Crayons Jr. Commons 103 That Duke, the fore- 
most of his peers Who draws his heirdom from a thousand 
years. 1841 Longk. Ckildr. Lord's Supper 125 To the 
heirdom of heaven be ye welcome. 

Heireftir, obs Sc. form of Hereafter adv. 

Heiress (e>res;. [f. Heir sb. + -ess. Intro- 
duced app. in 17th c] A female heir. Alsoy^. 

1659 B. Harris ParivaVs Iron Age 14 The Heiress of the 
house of York. Ibid. 84 His first wife was the Princesse, 
who was heiresse to Sexan. 1690 Evelvn Diary 20 Dec, 
One Johnson, a knight, was executed at Tyhum for being 
an accomplice with Campbell.. in stealing a young heiress. 
1749 Fieloisg Tom Jones xiv. v, [He] would have had us 
consider ourselves as highly as if we had been the richest 
heiresses. 1769 Blackstone Comm. iv. xv. 208 Their forcible 
abduction and marriage ; which is vulgarly called stealiog 
an heiress. 1878 B. Taylor Deukalion \. iii, Heiress of gifts 
interpreted as woe. 
b. Comb., as heiress- hunting, -portioner, etc. 

1861 W. Bell Diet. Law Scotl. s.v. Executors, Heiresses- 
portioners who succeed ab iniestato to equal portions.. of 
the heritable estate. 1886 Baring-Gould Crt. Royal I. vii. 
111 He must go about the country heiress-hunting. 

Hence Heireashood, -ahip {wmce-wds.), the 
state or position of an heiress, 

1862 T. A. Trollope Marietta 1. 78 This heiress-ship was 
known to be a very important matter. 1884 M its. Holstoun 
C ttl tg i! in £ nare U - vhL 98 The fact of her heiresshood. 
1889 Mrs. Oliphant Poor Gentl. III. vi. 100 Mab with her 
heiress-ship had been thrown at his head. 

Heiretrice : see Hebetrix. 
Heirfoir,-fra, obs. Sc. fT. Herefore, -from adv. 
Heirie, heyre, var. of Aire sb. and v. Obs. « 
Aerie ; esp. a swan's breeding-place. 
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I [1250 Concher Bk.of Selby (Vorks. Rec. Soc.) 1. 267 Unam 
haeram cignorum . . in stagno suo, viz. duos cignos haerarias 
S veteres cum sequela sua.] 155* Will of Clay monde (Somer- 
set Ho.), The swannes heyres & Singnetts. c 1560 Order for 
Swansxu Arck. Inst. Lincoln (1850)306 Such ground where 
any swan shall heiry. Ibid. 309 If any Heirie be lcyed with 
one Swan. Ibid., When they do heire. 

Heiriff, dial. var. of Hairif. 

Heirless ^e«\iles), a. [f. Heir sb. + -less.] 
Without an heir. a. Of persons : Having no one 
to snccced in the enjoyment of property or title. 

c 1425 Wyntoi'n Crotu iv. ii. 20 Mony by rycht lyne deyd 
ayrles. 1845 Costello Valley 0/ Meuse up Albert of 
Moha, heirless and broken in spirit. 189a T. A. Cook Old 
Touraine I. 110 The heirless Duke of Orleans. 

b. Of things : Having no one to inherit them on 
the death of the present possessor. 

i6ii Shaks. Wint. T. v. i. 10 Heire-lesse it hath made 
my Kingdome. 1739 G. Ogle Gualth. Sf Gris. 54 To feast 
on Heirless Crowns with eager Views. 1881 Palgrave Vis. 
Eng. 233 Mine, an heirless sceptre : His, an exile life ! 

Heirloom (eVjlwm). Forms: see Heir, Loom; 
also 6 hare-, earlome (ayrlime). [f. Heir sb. + 
Loom tool, ntensil.] A chattel that, under a will, 
settlement, or local custom, follows the devolution of 
real estate. Hence, Any piece-of personal property 
that has been in a family for several generations. 

[1424 E. E. Wills (1882) 56, I wull he haue my grete 
maser be which 1 call 3ele, for be terme of his life, and so 
from heir to heyr lome]. 1472 Wolley Charter (B. M.) ix. 
49 In allowance and recompence of all the heir lomes and of 
all other goodes that he demaunded of in the right of . . his 
father. 1513 Test. Ebor. (Surtees) V. 30, 1 will that my best 
standyng maser .. and my best salt . . remayne evermore for 
hcyerlomys to the heire male. 1526 Lane. Wills (Chetham 
Soc.) 1. 21 That my son Thomas have all heyr lomes that 
of right after the custome and usage of the shyre of Chester 
belongeth to hym to have. 1569 Ibid. 1 1. 251 One standinge 
cuppe of silver. . wheare upon ys graven this word earlome. 
1569 Wills *f fnv. N. C. (Surtees 1835) 309 That the stand- 
inge bed in y* perler a trendell bed and a longsetle 
shall remayne styll vnto him as avrlimes. # 1628 Coke On 
Litt. 1 8 b, In some places chattels as heirloom es (as the 
best bed, table, pot, pan, cart, and other dead chattels 
moveable) may go to the heire. 1765 Blackstone Comm. 

II. xxviii. 427 Heir-looms are such goods and personal 
chatties, as, contrary to the nature of chatties, shall go by 
special custom to the heir along with the inheritance. 1777 
Sheridan Sck. Scand. in. iii, Learning that had run in the 
family like an heirloom 1 c 1820 S. Rogers Italy, Ginrvra 
240 Alone it hangs Over a mouldering heir-loom its com- 
panion, An oaken-chest half eaten by the worms. 1872 
Jenkinson Guide Eng. Za&rx (1879) 126 A glass cup, called 
..'The Luck of Muncaster* .. is carefully preserved as a 
precious heirloom, and a harbinger of the family's fortunes. 

b. Jig. Anything inherited from a line of ances- 
tors, or handed down from generation to genera- 
tion. 

t6i2 Drayton Poty-otb. xi. (R.), He [Edward the Con- 
fessorj . . obtain'd by earnest pray'r, This tumour by a king 
might cured be alone : Which he an heir-loom left unto the 
English throne. 1834 L. Ritchie Wand, by Seine 187 The 
name of a town, a village, or hamlet, is an heir-loom 
inherited from our ancestors. 187s Stubbs Const. Hist. 

III. xxi. 552 Political wisdom is the heirloom of no one 
class of society. 

Heirof, obs. Sc. form of 1 Iereof adv. 

Heirship (e>jfip). [f. Heir sb. + -ship.] 

1. The state, condition, or rights of an heir ; right 
of inheritance ; inheritance. 

1478 [see a], c 1575. Balfour's Practices (1754) 231 Gif he 
hes takin or ressavit airschip of ony movahill gudis pertening 
to his predecessour. 1691 Wood A th. Oxon % 1. 224 He came 
into England, purposely to resign up his Heirship of his Es- 
tate at Sherburn. 1757 W. '1 homtson R. N. Advoc. 56 
They are reported to have been . . driven from their . . legal 
Heirship. 1884 Chitty in Laiv Rep. 26 Ch. Div. 546 The ooly 
heirship there referred to was the heirship to the Earldom, 
b. Jig. (Cf. heritage?) 

1697 C. Leslie Snake in Grass (ed. 2) 210 To set up their 
Heirship to any Kingdom they please : when their King 
(the Son of God) Commands them. 1816 Byron Parisina 
xiii, I could not claim The lawful heirship of thy name. 
1833 M EDWIN in Eraser's Mag. VII. 33 What is the lot of 
man But misery? — 'tis the heirship of his birth. 
+ 2. Heirship movables^ goods (Sc. Law), the best 
of certain kinds of movahle goods (snchas furniture, 
horses, cows, farming utensils, etc.), belonging to 
his predecessor, which the heir was entitled to 
take besides the heritable estate. Obs. (The right 
was abolished in 1868 by Act 31-2 Vict. c. 101.) 
1478 Act. Dom. Cone. 15 (Jam.) Ony accioun. .for herage 

j of landis, or movable gudis of areschip pertening to ane are. 
c *575 Balfour's Practices (1754) 236 Ane bastard may not 
be ane air, nor crave airschip gudis. a 1646 Sir T. Hope 
Minor Practicks (1734) 538. 1838 Erskine's Inst. Law 
Scotland 834 The heirship- movables fall also to the eldest 
[heir-portionerj alone. 1861 W. Bell Diet. Law Scotl. 421 
Heirship Moveables are the moveables to which the heir in 
heritage is entitled, in order that he may not succeed to 
a house and land completely dismantled. 
Heirship, var. of Hekship Obs., devastation. 
Heise, variant of Heeze v., to hoist. Heist, 
obs. Sc. f. Hest. Heisugge, obs. f. Hay- 
suck. Heit, obs. Sc. f. Hate, Heat, Hot ; see 
Hight v. Heith, ohs. f. Height. Heithen, 

j heipen, obs. ff. Heathen, Hethen. Hei thing, 

' Heithorne, obs. ff. Hething, Hawthorn. 

j Heive, -en, obs. ff. Heave, Heaven, Haven. 

I Heivol, obs. f. Highfdl a* Heixt(e, obs. ff. 
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Highest. Heize: see Heeze. Hejalap: see 
Jalap. 

Hejira, variant of Hegika. 
Hek, heke, obs. forms of Heck. 
t Heke *. Obs. rarer*. A horse (of some kind). 
11400 Morte Arthur 2284 Hekes and hakkenays and 
horses of amies. 

t Heke 2 . Obs. rare''. [Cf. Hack sbA 2 and v.* 
2 a.] A chilblain. 

c u&>Alphita (Anecd. Oxon.) 144 Quod fit in talo [h]yeme 
max i me propter frigus et dicitur pernio a pernicie, anglice 
licke uel moule. 

Hek v 6yfar, -feer, etc., obs. forms of Heifeb. 

Hekel, -ill, -elare, obs. ff. Heckle, Heckler. 

fHekemose. Obs. [Cf. heckymal, hackmall 
dial, names of the Titmouse.] A bird ; prob. the 
Titmonse. 

14. . Voc. in Wn-Wulcker 585/1 Frondator, an hekemose. 
[Ibid. 640/28 Hie frondator, tytmase. 702/3 Hie frondator, 
a sterkyng.] 

Hekk- : see Heck-. 

Hekst, obs. f. Highest, snperL of High a. 

Hel, obs. form of Heal, Hele, Hell. 

Heland, obs. form of Highland. 

t Helas, int. Obs. [a. F. hHas, the later form 
of ha las, a las Alas.] An exclamation expressing 
grief, sorrow, etc. ; alas ! 

1484 Caxton Fables of A^sop in. xix, Helas for god & for 
pyte 1 praye yow that ye wylle hyde me. a 1539 Skelton 
Col. Cloute 1022 Helas, I say, helas I Howe may this come 
to passe. i6jo Holland Caniden's Brit. 1. 300 But if of 
Edward King (helas) our Hector wailes the death. 1753 
Lauv Luxborouoh Let. to Shenstone 24 June, Helas! — 
Lady Plymouth, Lady Archer, &c are m the neighbour- 
hood, and 1 in my chimney-comer. 

Helbow(e, obs. forms of Elbow. 

c 1325 Gloss. W. deBiblesw. in Wright Voc. 147 Helbowcs, 
coudes. c 1475 Wr.-Wulcker 749/6 Hie cubitus, a helbowe. 

Helco-, combining form of Gr. «A*oy ' festering 
wound, ulcer *, used to form technical terms with 
sense ' ulcer ' : as in Helcoid a., resembling an 
ulcer (Mayne Expos. Lex. 1854). Helco logy, 
the doctrine of, or a treatise on ulcers (Mayne). 
|| Helco ma, an old term for ulceration (Syd. Soc. 
Lex.). Helcophtlia,*linla, -my, ophthalmia with 
ulceration (Mayne). He lcoplasty [Gr. vKaar-os 
formed], the operation of grafting on an ulcer a 
piece of healthy skin from another part or person 
vDunglison Med. Diet.). || Helco-ala [Gr. tkKwis], 
ulceration. Helcotic (helkjrtik) a. [Gr. iXxorriKos 
ulcerating], of or belonging to ulceration (Mayne). 

1876 Wagner's Gen. PatkoL 283 The doctrine of ulcers 
belongs for the most part to special surgery, where helcology 
has attained to great perfection. 

t Helctic, a. Obs. [ad. Gr. i\im/c6s fit for 
drawing, f. *Ajm5s, verbal adj. of frtctip to draw, 
drag.] That serves to draw, drawing. 

1638 W. BuaTON It in. Anton. 54 Who with I know not 
what Helktique Instruments, .have removed Cataractonium 
out of Yorkshire. 

t He-lcysm. Obs. rare - °. [a. L. helcysma, a. 
Gr. tKKvopa. silver dross.] 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Helcysm, the froth and filth of 
silver ; the dross and scum of that metal. 

Held ^icld), ppl. a. [pa. pple. of Hold v.] 
Kept in, restrained, detained. 

1820 Keats Lamia 1. 300 While, like held breath, the stars 
drew in their panting fires, a 1850 Rossetti Dante *f Circ. 
11. (1874) 287 Still whispering under my held breath. 1891 
Pall Mall G. 2 Feb. 2/1 The coda with its held notes for 
the bass clarinet and bassoon deserves close attention, 

t Held, helde, sb. Obs. [Late OE.helde fern., 
allegiance, fealty: cf. OE. hyUo, hyld favour, grace, 
loyalty, allegiance -OS. huldi, OHG. huldt (Ger. # 
huld), Goth, type *huipei, f. hulfs, OHG., OS., 
OE. hold gracious, kind.] 

1. Grace, favour, kindness. 

a 1000 Cardmou's Gen. 301 Hyld hafde his ferlorene. 
c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 69 God..3efe us mihte purh his held 
j bet ure leue beo ure sceld. a 1310 in Wright Lyric P. x. 37 
( V-herc thou me nou, hendest in helde. 

2. Loyalty to the liege lord, allegiance. 

a 1000 Laws of Edgar iv. c. 12 (Schmid) For eowrum hyl- 
dum, be xe me symble cyddon. cxioo (J. E. Chron. an. 
1097 He >air on bses cynges Willelmes heldan to cynge 
gesette. 1297 K. Glouc (1724) 285 Understonde be bet 
efsone. and hold me byn helde. a 1300 Floriz ff Bl. 397 pat 
h- be bcre al be helde bat man schal to his louerd jelde. 
1 Held, obs. erron. form of Yield v. 

t Helde. Herb. Obs. An old name of Tansy. 

ciooo Sax Leec/id. II. 86 Genim ..heldan & betonican 
eolonan. c 1000 /Elfric Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 133/33 Tana- 
ceta, helde. c 1265 Names of Plants in Wr.-Wiilcker 556/17 
Tanesetum, i. tanesie, i. helde. 

Helde, obs. form of Heald, Hield, Hild. 
Helder, adv. Obs. exc dial. [ME. « ON, comp. 
heldr (Sw. heller. Da. heller).] More ; rather. 
13 . . Gaw. Gr. Rut. 430 And nawfer faltered ne fel be freke 
I neuer be helder. a 1400-50 Alexander 1016 My couatyng 
is elder [v. r. helder] pe sadnes of slike men ban swyftnes of 
child ir. Ibid. 4657 pat gome is gods gud frend & god 
neuire be hildire. 1674 Rav ^V*. C. Words 25 Hcldar, 
rather, before, c 1840 in Almondbury q H udders f. Gloss. 
s.v., [One of 1 some masous setting a flag 'J 1 i s elder slack 
1 yet. 1857, 1874 [see Elder adv.]. 
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+ He'ldest,*Mfo. Obs. [superl. of IIeldeb, ON. 
Juki.] Most, foremost, soonest. 

a 1400-50 Alexander 1855 <Dubl. MS. N In howre-selfe to 
sittc all- heldest [v.r. heist]. Ibid. 2509 When we hope 
all be heldest [v.r. allhire-hi3est] 10 herye hym with armes. 

Heldest, -ast, obs. forms of Eldest. 

c I37S Sc. Leg. Saints, Kycholas 104 His heldast douch- 
tyre, a 1400-50 Alexander 2319 Heldest child. 

Holding, obs. form of Hilding. 

tHele, v.* {str.) Obs. Forms: 1 helan (2nd 
sing, hilest, 3rd sing, hilp), 2-3 heole(n, 2-4 
hele (2nd sing, hilest), (3 hale), 4 hel. Pa. L 1 
heel, pi. heelon, 4 hal. Pa. pple. 1 holen (Bosw.), 
3 iholen, 4 holn, hole, ihole. [Com. Teut. 
str. vb. of ablant series hel-, hal-, hul- {hoi-) : OE. 
helan, Hvl, hxlon, holen - OFris. hela, OS., OHG. 
helan t^MLG., MDu., Du. Helen, MHG. Heln, Ger. 
hehlen) to hide, conceal, cover up ; Aryan root kel- 
in L. celdre to hide, oe-cul~ere to hide, Gr. tcak-v-nr- 
av to hide. (See note below.) The present stem 
of this strong vb. blended in ME. with that of the 
derivative OE. he^lian (see nexO, so that the strong 
inflexions did not snrvive the 14th c. Weak inflex- 
ions occur beside the strong in MDu. Helen, and 
alone in MLG., mod. Gen, and Dn.] 

trans. To hide, conceal ; to keep secret. 

r 825 Vcsp. Psalter xxxix, 11 [xl.] 10 Ne hel ic mildheort- 
nisse Sine.. from ^esomnunge micelre. C893 K. Mlfred 
Oros. vi. xxxiii. § 2 He hit hael swibe faeste wi5 his brooor. 
c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 57 Ne bu najest for to stele ne nan bef be 
for to heole. a 1*00 Moral Ode 161 in Trin. Coll. Horn. 
225 Al sal bar ben banne cuS bat men lu^en her and halen. 
aiaas Ancr. R. 146 ?if bi god dede were iholen. 1:1230 
Halt Aleid. 47 3if bu wel niles te under godes wenges. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 28135 Ic ha barn holn al wit my pride. 
1340 A yenb. 26 pe kueades bet were y-hole and yroted ine be 
herte. 13.. A . A lis. 4203 My coppe thow bast y-stole, 
And undur thy barm hole. , 

[Note. The Teutonic ablaut-series hel~, hal-> h£l, hut- 
{hoi-), has an extensive family of derivatives : 

1. From e grade: OE. helan, Hele v. 1 , Hkle sb.\ 

ll" From a grade (with umlaut) : *haljan, OE. h^lian, 
Helh Goth. Italia, OE. h^l{l), Hell sb. 

III. From u{o) grade: OE. hnlu, Hull 'husk'; OE. hoi, 
Sc. holl, Howe 'hollow * ; OE. hoi, Hole ; Hollow a., sb., v. 

IV. From n grade (with umlaut) : Goth, huljan, OE„ 
*hyllan, ON. hylja, ME. hyll, hnle, hile, Hill v.] 

Hele, heal (hfl), {wk.) Obs. exc. dial. 
Forms : 1 helian, 2-4 helie(n, 2-5 hele, 4-5 
heyle, Sc. heile, 4-7 hell(e, 5 heele, St. heill, 
6-9 heal, 7 heale, 8- heel, 9 hele. Pa. 1. 1 -ode, 
2-4 -ede, 3-5 -ed, 4 helled, heild, Sc. helit, 
heylyt, 4-5 helet^e, 6-9 healed. Pa. pple. 3 
ihteled, iheoled, 3-5 (i)heled, -Id, -yd, yheled, 
4 Sc. helit, 5 -ud, -ut, 6-9 healed. [OE. He_lian, 
a later form of Hillan (Sievers, ed. 2, § 400. 2) = 
OS. bi-kelljan, OHG. bi-hellen i-*haljan, f. ablaut 
stem Hal- of helan : see prec. etym. and note.] 
+ 1. trans. To hide, conceal ; to keep secret. Obs. 
^975 Canons Edgar §47 in Thorpe Anc. Laws II. 254 
Etet aenig xehadod man his sceare ne helige. c 1000 ^Elfric 
Gen. xxxvni. 15 Heo helode hire nebb. c 1200 Trin. Coll. 
Horn. 197 pat heued bat he helede. ai**$ Ancr.R. 410 
Met ich .. helien Abraham bing bet ich benche uorto 
donner 1375 Barbour Bruce iv. 373 Syne [thai] it helit 
weill eneuch. c 1440 Gesia Rom. xxxiii. 129 (Harl. MS.) 
Hele the cors of this dede man in some prive place of thtn 
house. £1440 Bone Flor. 989 They made them to swere 
they schulde be lele, And syr Emers counsell heyle. 1483 
Caxton Gold. Leg. 189 b/2 But the preest alwey heled his 
synne. 1570 Satir. Poems Reform, xviii. 35 Heill nor 
conceill, reset nane of thay lownis. ?i6.. Bold Burnet's 
Dan. ix. in Child Ballads 11. Hi. (1884) 453/2 Although 
I would heal it neer sae well, Our God above does see. 

fh. absol. or intr. To practise concealment, 
keep a secret, keep silence. Obs. 

13.. Guy \Varw. (A.) 351 No longer hele y mile, Al that 
sobe tellen y wille. 1:1400 Rom. Rose 2522 To hele wel is 
no folye. £1450 Erie Tolous 1034 The ahbot seyde . . that 
he wofde hele, And ellys he were wode. 

2. To cover, cover in. Still in local use, esp. in 
senses (a) to cover (roots, seeds, etc.) with earth ; 
{b) to cover with slates or tiles, to roof. 

a. c iaoo Trin. Coll. Horn. 195 Anes kinnes neddres is be 
mid hire lichame hele5 hire heued bane he be5 of harme 
offered. Ibid. 197 pat heued bat he helede wi5 be deules 
eginge. c 1205 Lav. 18405 Heo le£ge5 i bissen felden 
lhaeled [c 1275 ibeled] in heore telden. 1375 Barbour 
Bruce tx. 128 Snaw had helit all the land, c 1400 Three 
Kings Cologne 52 Derkenes schulle heele be erbe. 1497 
Will of Z>y«>*«7« (Somerset Ho.), A Matynsbooke helid with 
purpill veluet. 1572 Bossewell Amtorie n. 42 When his 
[the lion's] necke and shoulders be healed with heare and 
mayne. 1625 Ussher Answ. Jesuit 287 In this Countrie, 
with them that retaine the ancient language . . to hell the 
dead, is as much as to cover the dead. 1674 ~Rk\ S. E. 
C. Words, Heal, to cover ; Suss. As, ' to heal the fire ' ; 
• to heal a house ' ; * to heal a person in bed '. 1773 W. Tad- 
man in R. Dossier™. Agric. (1782) III. 102 [It] destroys 
the small weeds, lets in the earth, and heels the seeds. i86x 
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Plomer to hely the batylmente for the styple. 1674 [see 

?ree.]. 1703 T. N. City^C. Purchaser 275 They Rip, and 
leal, and Counter-lath, for 3s. per Square. 1894 [see next]. 
Hence Heled ppl. a., covered, roofed. 
ri4oo Three Kings Cologtie 23 A strete bat ban was 
clepede be couerid or be helid strete. 1578 Lyte Dodoens 
1. xxxii. 46 Olde tyled, or stone healed houses. 1894 W. 
Sussex County Times 5 May 4/2 For Sale, a Block of Four 
Freehold Brick-built Slate-healed Modem Cottages. 

Hele, sb. Obs. exc. dial. [f. Hele v., in various 
senses.] fa. ? Concealment. (OE.) \h. A 
hiding-place {obs.). C. Cover {dial.), 
a 1000 Inst. Polity xii. in Thorpe Anc. Laivs II. 320 Hi 
..mid yfelan helan earme men beswicaS. 13.. K. A Its. 
4959 Ac from her frendes hy stelen An gon to wode and 
maken hem helen, And crepen thereinne. 1894 Black more 
Perlycross III. 106 The man .. had gone home .. keeping 
under hele with his oilskins on. 

Hele, obs. f. Hale a., Heal jJ. and v., Hk*lj*.« 
Helegug, obs. form of Kligug. 
Heleles : see Healless. 

f Helena (he-l/ha). Obs. [a. L. Helena, a. Gr. 
*EA«Vj? female proper name. The Greek Jlelene 
was the sister of Castor and Pollux, the name given 
to double meteors at sea ; but there was perh. asso- 
ciation also with Gr. i\hr) torch.] A meteoric 
light seen about the masts of ships: cf. Corposant. 

1563 W. Fulke Meteors (1640) 11 b, Seen on the land, is 
called. .Ignis faturts. .That which is seene on the Sea, if it 
be but one, is named Helena, if it be two, it is called Castor 
and Pollux. 1601 Holland Pliny 1 . 18 But if they appeare 
two and two together, they bring comfort with them, .as by 
whose comming, they say, that dreadfull, cursed, and 
threatning meteor called Helena is chased and dnueu away. 
Helend e, var. Healend Obs., Saviour. 
Helen-flower. An anglicized form of Helen- 
turn, a genus of composite plants. 

1884 Miller Platit'n., Helenium .. Dark purple Helen- 
flower. .Autumn Helen-flower or Sneezewort. 
Helenge, var. Elenge a. dial., lonely. 
Helenin (he-lftiin\ Chem. [f. botanical name 
Helen-turn + -in.] A colourless crystalline sub- 
stance (C 6 H 8 0) obtained from the root of elecam- 
pane {Inula Helenium). 

1838 T. Thomson Chem. Org. Bodies 498 When the root 
of elecampane is distilled, the helenin passes with the water 
under the form of a yellowish oil. 1886 Syd. Soc. Lex. 
s.v., According to Valenzuela, helenin is very useful in 

Hence He lenene, a yellow oily hydrocarhon ob- 
tained by distilling helenin with phosphoric anhy- 
dride (Watts Diet. Chem. 1865). 

Helepole (he-l/>"l). Ancient Hist. \z..Y.hitt- 
polc, ad. late L. helcpolis = Gr. <A«iroA^s city-taking, 
used as fern. sb. = a besieging engine, f. «A- to take 
+ n6\is city.] An ancient besieging engine, a kind 
of movable tower. 

[1569 J. Sanford tr. Agrippa's Van. Aries 33 b, Ve 
engins called . . lolleons, Walking toures, Heliopohns.] 1770 
Langhorne Plutarch (1879) II. 950/1 His engines, called 
helepoles, were a pleasing spectacle to the very towns which 
he besieged. 1845 Encycl. Metrop. XIV. 793 The move- 
able towers employed by the ancients in their sieges, and 
which they called Helepoles. 

Heler, healer (hrtei). Obs. exc. dial. Also 
8-9 heeler, [f. Hele v. 2 ] 

1. a. One who covers up or conceals, b. A thing 
that covers ; a cover, covering, coverlet. 

1398 Trevisa Barih. De P. R. v. vi. (i495)> The eye 
lyddes that ben the helers and couerars of the eyen. Ibid. 
v. viii, A byrde in stede of an eye lydde hath an heler to 
couere and kepe the syghte. 1879 Miss Tackson Shropsh. 
Word-bk. s.v., A proverbial saying heard in the neighbour- 
hood of Stoddesden *The heler's as bad as the heaver'. 
i888Elworthv W.Somerset Word-bk. 334 Heler, a horse- 
cloth; coverlet. 'Better nit put the haler 'pon th' 'oss\ 
Ibid. 335 ' The heler's so bad as the stealer.* 

2. A slater or tiler: =Helltkr. 
1674 Ray S. 4- E. C. Words s.v. Heal, In the West he 

that covers a House with slates is called a Healer or 
Hellier. 1703 T. N. City <r C. Purcliaser 82 Squares of . . 
Tyling in the Healers, or Bricklayer's Work. 

3. The upper half of a drain tile, when made in 
two semicylindrical parts (the under part being the 
1 gutter tile '). 

1846 J. Baxter Lz'br. PracL Agric. (ed. 4) 1. 231, 1300 tiles 
with heelers, at 5.?. per too. 

tHeleth. Obs. Forms: 1-3 heele]?, hele J>, 3 
hale]? ; also 7 pseudo-arch, health. [OE. h&leti, 
hiled = OSax. helip, late OHG. htfid, Ger. held 
hero.] A warrior, hero, man. 

Beowulf '(2.) 191 Ne mihte snotor haeleS, wean onwendan. 
C1205 Lav. 1779 ]>a heleSes weren bliSe. Ibid. 11989 
HaeleS. [x6xa Dravton Poly-olb. viii, They under false 
pretence of amity and chear, The British Peers invite, the 
German healths to view At Stonehenpe.] 

Helewei, -wi, var. of Halewei Obs. 
+ Helewou, -wow, -wogh, helowe-wall. 

Obs. [f. Hele, covering + OE. wdg, ME. wo), wow, 



the small weeds, lets in the earth, and neelstneseeas. 1001 „; ,1 4 * j n 1 .f^m 

7rnLR ^r/,.^. XXI 1. 1.. 2 7 5 At the time of earthing the - WotJGH, wall.] An end- wall J (? also -/0<>f.wall\ 



potatoes by the double mould-plough, turnip seed is sown, 
and thus * heled '. 188a Gardeners Chron. 4 M ar. 295 Lay 
or * heel them in ' sufficiently deep to cover the naked por- 
tion of the stems. _ , t 
b. 1387 TaEVisA Higden ( Rolls) IT. 17 Brent tyle to hele 
wib hous and cherches. 1393 Langl. P. PL C. viti. 237 
Alle be houses beb heled .. With no lede, bote with loue. 
1458 Yatton Chttrchw. Acc. (Som. Rcc. Soc.) 100 It. for a 



a 1*00 Grave 17 in Thorpe Anal. 153 De hele-wa^es heo5 
la^e, sid-wa^es unheae. [C1205 Lav. 25887 He nom pare 
halle wah [^1275 hilewobl and helden nine to gninde.] 
rti 3 oo in Horstm. Altengl. Leg. (1875) 9° Side walles hit 
hedde to, ac non helewou per nas ; hit was opun at eiper 
ende, to go in al hat wolde. c 1325 Femina ( MS. Trin. Coll. 
Cambr. B. 14. 39 If. 122 b) El pints pur lever te metsere 
and more to rere uppe the helewoghes. 14*5 m Kennett 



HELICAL. 

Par.Antiq. II. 25 Et in solntis eidem dominse proquodam 
helowe wall unius domus apud Curtlyngton annuatim 11. 
den. 1695 Ibid. Gloss., Helmve-wall, the hell- wall or end 
wall that covers and defends the rest of the building. 

Helf, Heli, obs. forms of Half sb., Holy. 
Heliac (hrli,£ek), a. [ad. late L. heliac-us, a. 
Gr. ^Aia/foy, f. tf\ios the sun. Cf. F. He'liat/ue.'] 

1. Pertaining to the sun, solar. 

1808 J. Barlow Columb. 11. 43 1 Q uit0 how'd ; and all the 
heliac zone Felt the same sceptre, and confirm'd the throne. 

2. » Heliacal i. 

1775 Ash, Heliac, emerging from the lustre of the sun, 
falling into the lustre of the sun. 1839 J. Taylor Poems $ 
Transl. 203 The Heliac settings and Heliac risings of the 
constellations. 

Heliacal (hfoi-akal), a. (X as prec. + -al.] 

1. Astron. Said of the rising of a star when it 
first emerges from the sun's rays and becomes visi- 
ble before sunrise, or of its setting when it is last 
visible after sunset before being lost in the sun's rays. 

1607 A. Brewer Lingua 111. vi, Setting of stars, chronic, 
and heliacal. 1631 Widdowes Nat. Fhitos. (ed. 2) 6 Appa- 
rent rising is called Heli[a]cal which is of stars getting out 
of the sun beames ; and so if the star get into the sun beames 
at setting. 1728 Newton Chronol. Amended 15 By observ. 
ing the Heliacal Risings and Setting of the stars, they 
found the length of the Solar year. 1834 Nat. P kilos., 
Astron. vii. 169/2 (U. K. S.) The Egyptian rural year was 
determined by the heliacal rising of Sirius. 

f b. Heliacal year, the year reckoned from the 
heliacal rising of Sirius, the canicular year ; prat 
heliacal year, the canicular cycle : see Canicular 3. 

1662 Stillingfl. Orig. Sacr.uvi. § 1 In 1461 years, which 
was the great Heliacall year, it returns to the same be- 
ginning. 

2. Relating to or produced hy the sun, solar, rare. 
1801 W. TAVLoa in Monthly Mag. XII. 224 That the 

headaches and other symptoms of heliacal injury might not 
ensue. 1871 Blackie Four Phases i. 21 Then the whole of 
your lofty heliacal philosophy is only a blaze of lies. 

Heliacally (hHai-akali), adv. [I. prec. + -ly 2.] 
In the way of heliacal rising or setting : see prec. 1. 

1589 Fleming Virg. Georg. 1. 8 note, Cosmically not heliac- 
ally : for these two, rising and setting are ascribed to the stars. 
1646 SirT. Browne Pseud. Ep. iv. xiii. 222 From the rising 
of this fthe dog-] starre, not cosmically, that is, with the Sun, 
but Heliacally, that is, its emersion from the rayes of the 
Sunne, the Ancients computed their canicular dayes. 1834 
Nat. Philos., Astron. vii. 169/2 (U. K.S.) The age of Hesiod 
. . may be determined by the fact that he menttons that 
Arcturus rose heliacally sixty days after the winter solstice. 

Heliaean (h;"li,fan), a. [I Gr. 'HXtata + -AN.] 
Belonging to the Helisea, a public hall in ancient 
Athens, in which was held the chief law-court, be- 
fore which were tried all offences liable to public 
prosecution. 

1807 Robinson Archsol. Graeca 1. xxv. 106 Carry him 
to be tried at the Heliaean court. 1830 tr. Aristoph., 
Wasps 119 When you eat the paunch procured by an 
Heliaean old stager. 

Helianthaceous (hHiisenb^-bs), a. Bot. [f. 
mod.L. Helianth-us + -aceous.J Allied to the 
genus Helianthus of composite plants. 

Helianthoid (hfli^-nboid), a. and sb. Zool. 
[f. mod.L. Helianthoidea, neut.pl. of He lianthoid- 
es ; f. Helianthus : see next and -on).] 

A. adj. a. Resembling the Helianthus (Mayne 
Expos, lex. 1854). b. Belonging to the Helian- 
thoidea, an order of Actinozoa, comprising the sea- 
anemones. B. sb. One of the Helianthoidea. Also 
Helianthoi'dean a. and sb. 

1865 H. Spencer Princ. Biol. iv. xiii. § 246 (1867) 11. 167 
Solitary polypes— hydroid or helianthoid— mostly stationary, 
and when they do move, moving with any side foremost. 

|| Helianthus (hJ"li|Se*nbz;s> Bot. [mod.L., f. 
Gr. TjAi-os sun + av$os flower.] The botanical genus 
including the common sunflower (N.O. Composi/te). 

1776 Martyn Rousseaits Bot. xxvi. 400 Jerusalem artichoke 
is also a species of Helianthus. 1804 J. Grahame Sabbath 
(1839) 9/2 Like helianthus, borne on downy wings To distant 
realms. 1834 Mrs. Somerville Connect. Phys. Sc. xxvi. 
(1849) 204 The leaves of a single plant of helianthus three 
feet high exposed nearly forty feet of surface. 1851 Mayne 
Reio Scalp Hunt. i. 10 Yonder is golden yellow, where the 
helianthus turns her dial-like face to the sun. 

Hence Helia nthic^., of or belonging to Helian- 
thus, as in helianthic acid, obtained from sunflower 
seeds. Helia-ntliln, an aniline dye of orange 
yellow colour. 

'Heliast (hfli,sest). Gr. Antiq. [ad. Gr. 7)A<a- 
(TTTjs, f. f}\taC€<70at to sit in the court *HAta/a.] One 
of the qualified citizens of ancient Athens chosen 
to sit as judges in the Helisean court ; a dicast. 

1807 Robinson Archaeol. Grzeca 1. xxxv. 127 Set in the 
stocks five days and as many nights, if the heliasts so 
order it. , _ f , 

Helia 4 StiC, a. [ad. Gr. i)\ia(TTiKos, f. ijKiaarjs : 
see prec] Of or pertaining to the Heliasts. 

X647 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. 1. iv. (1739) 10 They 
executed their Commission in Circuits, like unto the 
Athenian Heliastick or Subdial CourL 1807 Robinson 
Archseol. Grxca f. xxxy. 125 The heliastic court alone was 
to pass sentence upon him. 
Helical (he-likal), a. [f. L. helix, Helic-em (see 
Helix) +-al.] Belonging to or having the form 
of a helix ; screw-shaped ; spiral. t 
1613 M. Ridlev Magn. Bodies i-j A Helicall and Spirall 
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HELIOCENTRIC. 



vertue to move on the Cilinder of her Axis in Spirall lines. 
1641 Wilkins Math. Magick I. i.\. 1648) 57 A helicall 
revolution about a Cylinder. 1789 Trans. Soc. Arts 1. 21 7 
The mean helical angles of Archimedean'or Water Screws. 
1884 F. J. Britten Watch <$• Clockm. 16 For marine 
chronometers helical springs, in which both ends curve in- 
wards, are universally used. 

Helically (he'likali), adv. [f. prec. + -ly 2.] 
In a helical manner, spirally. 

1664 Evelyn Sylva (1776) 543 Such as we sometimes find 
so helically twisted. 1676 Phil. Trans. XI. 594 Turn'd 
helically like a Snail-shell. 1878 Thurston Growth Steam- 
eng. 74 Flues helically traversing the masonry setting. 

Helicampana, obs. form of Elecampane. 

II Helice (he-Iisj). Obs. [a. L. Helice, Gr. iKUrj 
lit. 'winding from its revolution ronnd the pole ,* 
mod.F. H/lice.] A poetical appellation of the 
constellation Ursa Major. 

X506 Fitz-Geffrav Sir F. Drake (188 1) 33 The Cvnosura 
of the purest thought, Faire Helice, by whom the heart is 
taught. 1631 Widdowes Nat. Phitos. (ed. 2} 8 Helice the 
greater Beare hath 27 Starres. 

Heliced (hrlist), a. rare. [f. Helix, pi. helices, 
in F. helice + -ed 2.] Adorned with helices. 

1875 Lewis & Street in Encycl. Brit. II. 411/2 Ter- 
minates in a foliated and heliced acroterium. 

Helices (he lisfz), pi. of Helix. 

Helichryse (he-likrais). =*next. 

1893 Symonds In the Key of Blue 10 While curling through 
lush grass one spies Tendrils of honeyed helichryse, 

II Helichrysnm (helikrarstfm). Also -os, -on. 
[L., hetichrysum, also helichrysos =Gr. ckixpv<ros r 
f. spiral + xpvvos gold.] 

1. A creeping plant wilh yellow flowers, so called 
by the ancients : variously identified as Gnaphalium 
stcechas and Tanaeetitm annunm. 

1551 Turner Herbal t. Cija, The ryght Elichryson 
groweth in Italy . . and it may be called in englysh, flour 
amor, or yelowe flour amor. 1850 Leitch Mailer's Anc. 
Art % ao8. 335 A carved cup . . surrounded at the rim with 
a wreath ofivy and helichrysos, beneath with acanthos. 

2. Bot. A large genus of composite plants, having 
mostly yellow flowers, of persistent character, 
whence called Everlastings or Immortelles. 

j66± Evelyn Kal. Hart. (1729) 227 [Plants] least patient 
of cold .. Balsam um, H elichryson. 188a Gardeti ji Feb. 
91/1 Helichrysums are not very particular as to soil. 

Heliciform (heiisif/im), a. [ad. mod.L. heli- 
ciform-is, f. helix Helix . see -form.] Having the 
form of the snail's shell ; spirally wound (Mayne 
Expos. Lex. 1854). 

Helicin (he'lisin). Chem. [mod. f. L. helix 
spiral, also a kind of willow + 

1. The glycoside of salicylic acid. 

1859 Fownfs Man. Chem. 444. 1865 Watts Diet. Chem. III. 
139- 1873 Fownes" Chem. (ed. ir) 642 Helicin, C13 H16O7, 
is a white, crystalline, slightly bitter substance, produced by 
the action of very dilute nitric acid upon salicin. 

2, An oily substance extracted from snails. 

1854 Mayne Expos. Lex., Helicin, name given by Oscar 
Figuier for a peculiar substance which he discovered in the 
garden snail. 1861 Hulme tr. Moquin-Tandon 11. in. ii. 85 
An oil with a sulphurous odour.. to which he has given the 
name of Helicine. 

Helicine he'lisain, -in), a. Anat. [f. as prec. 
+ -ike.] a. Spiral, coiled; applied to certain 
small arteries of the penis and clitoris, b. Per- 
taining to Ihe helix of the ear. 

1833 Dunglison cited in Worcester. 1836-9 Tood Cycl. 
Anat. II. 446/1 Passage of the blood from these helicine 
arteries. 

Helicinian Oielisrnian , a. and sb. Zool. [f. 
mod.L. Helicina (f. helix +-IAX.] 

A. adj. Spiral ; said of a shell. B. sb. One of 
the Helicina, a family of Gastropods in De Ferus- 
sac's classification. 

1838 Penny Cycl. XII. 106 2 Hdicidx, The fifth order [of 
gastropods] contains two families: — 1st The Helicinians . . 
2nd The Turhicinians. 

Helicite (he'lisait). Geol. [f. L. helix, lielic- 
Helix + -ite.] A fossil snail-shell. 

i8z8 in Webster. 1852 Th. Ross Humboldt's Trav. II. 
xvi. 7 The same little helicites..are found in layers of three 
or four feet thick as far inland as Turmero. 

Helicograph .he'likogruf). [i helico-, com- 
bining lorra of Gr. cAt£ Helix + -graph.] 

1851 Diet. Archit. s.v., An instrument, .for describing the 
volutes and scroll work found in Grecian architecture, and 
called the screw helicograph. 

Helicogyrate (-d,^i»-r^t), a. Bot. [f. as prec. 

Gyrate.} Surrounded by an obliquely placed 
ring, as some spore-cases. Also said of the ferns. 

1857 Berkeley Cryptog. Bot. § 595 Fee . . includes the 
helicogyrate f„rn: al o in tht general denomination of Poly- 
podiaceae. 1866 Treas. Bot., Helicogyrate, having a ring 
or gyrus carried obliquely round it ; as in the spore-cases 
of T richomanes. 

Helicoid (he-likoid , a. and sb. Also 7 -oeid. 
[mod. ad. Gr. e\i/«>«5r/s of winding or spiral form, 
f. ?A«£ Helix + c75os shape : see -om. Cf. F. hili- 
coide O704 in Hatz.-Darm.).] 
A. adj. 

1. Having the form of a helix; screw-shaped; 
spiral. Chiefly in Zool. of shells, and in Bot. of 
forms of inflorescence, etc. Helicoid parabola, in 



' Gcom. a spiral curve formed by twisting the common 
parabola so that its axis becomes a circle, the ordi- 
nates still remaining perpendicular to the axis and 
in the same plane with it. 

1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn., Helicoid Parabola, or the 
Parabolick Spiral, is a Curve which arises from the Suppo- 
sition of the Axis of the common Apollonian Parabola's 
being bent round into the Periphery of a Circle. 1796 Hltton 
Math. Diet., Helicoid Parabola, or the Parabolic Spiral. 
1835 Lindlev Introd. Bot. (1848) 1. 324 The cyme. . is helicoid 
or scorpioid. 1849 Das a Geol. App. i. (1 850) 721 The fusiform 
helicoid cavity. 1875 Bennett & Dyer Sachs' Bot. 521 The 
Unilateral Helicoid Cyme is a sympodial cyme in which 
lhe median plane of each of the successive axes, .is always 
situated on the same side. 

2. Zool. Belonging to or resembling the Helicidfe, 
gastropodous molluscs including the snail. 

1876 tr. Beneden*s Anim. Parasites 37 Molluscs . . with a 
helicoid shell, similar to that of a small natica. 

B. sb. f 1. Something of a helicoid or spiral 
form. Obs. rare. 

1699 Garth Dispens. 80 Shells, Some Helicoeids, some 
Conical appear, These Miters emulate, Those, Turbans are. 

2. Geom. fa. = Helicoid parabola: see A. 1. 
Obs. b. A warped surface generated by a moving 
straight line which always passes through or touches 
a fixed helix. 

184* Brands Diet. Sc., etc. 547/1 [This] spiral 'curve . . is 
lhe helicoid. 1855 Davies & Peck Math. Diet., Helicoid, 
a warped surface, which may be generated by a straight 
line moving in such a manner that each point of it shall 
have a uniform motion in the direction of a fixed straight 
line, and at the same time a uniform angular motioo about it. 

Helicoidal (helikordal), a. [f. as prec + -AL.] 
= Helicoid a. 1. 

1864 in Webster. 1883 Brit. Assoc. Rep. 405 The forma- 
tion of the right and left-handed helicoidal crystals. 

He'licoidly, adv. [f. Helicoid a. + -ly 2.] 
In a helicoid manner, spirally. 

1849 Dana Geol. App. i. (1850) 720 A fusiform chamber 
helicoidly divided. 

HeHcometry(helikp*metri). Geom. [{.helico-, 
comb, form of Gr. cAi£ Helix + -metry.] The 
measurement of spirals. 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Helieomelry, or Helicosophy, 
a Mathematical Art, which teaches how to measure or draw 
all Spiral Lines upon a Plain, and shews their respective 
Properties. 181 r Encycl. Londin. s.v. 

Helicon (he-lik^n) . [L. Helicon = Gr. * EKik&v. 
In sense 2 b there seems to be association with 
Helix.] 

1. (With capital H.) Name of a mountain in 
Bceotia, sacred to the Muses, in which rose the 
fountains of Aganippe and Hippocrene ; by 1 6th and 
17th c. writers often confused with these. Hence 
used allusively in reference to poetic inspiration. 

a 1529 Sk elton Agst. Gamesche 99, I gaoe hym dryoke 
of the sugryd welle Of Eliconys waters crystal lyne. 1567 
Harman Caveat (1869 > 28 Eloquence haue I none ; I neuer 
was acquaynted with the muses ; I neuer tasted of Helycon. 
1579 Spenser Sheph. Cat. Apr. 42 You Virgins, that on 
Parnasse dwell, Whence fioweth Helicon, the Teamed well. 
1600 title England's Helicon [ed. 2. .or the Muses Harmony.] 
163 1 Milton Epit. M' chess Winchester 56 Here be tears of 
perfect moan Wept for thee in Helicon. 1651 Randolph, 
etc. Hey for Honesty v. Wlcs. (1875) 481 Poor shallow 
1 scoundrels . . that never drank any Helicon above a penny 

Ia quart. 189a Bookman Nov. 57/1 Any question of his 
precise place in England's Helicon. 
2. a. An ancient acoustical instrument consisting 
of strings stretched over a resonance-box and cap- 
! able of being adjusted to different lengths, b. A 
large brass wind-instrument of a spiral form. 

1875 Knight Diet. Mech., Helicon, a form of wind-instru- 
ment of metal, resembling a French-horn, but having keys 
and valves. 

Heliconian (helikJ^nian), a. [In sense I, f. 
L. Heliconi us = Gr. *EKtnwvios, f. *E\ik<juv (see prec. 
and -ian). In sense 2, f. mod.L. Helicdnia, a genus 
of butterflies.] 

1. Pertaining to Helicon, or to the Muses. 

*557 Grimald in TottelTs Misc. (Arb.) 107 Th Heliconian 
Nymphs. 1590 Spenskr F. Q. ti. xii. 31 Th' Heliconian 
maides. 1635 J. Taylor tWater P.) Life T. Parr Wks. (1872) 
17 He . . ne er did taste the Heliconian cup. 1779 Cowper 
Let. to % Hill 14 Nov., Your approbation of my last Heli- 
conian present encourages me to send you another. 1868 
Tennyson Lucretius 224 Shutting reasons up in rhythm, Or 
Heliconian honey in living words, To make a truth less harsh. 

2. Enlom. Belonging to the genus Heliconia, or 
famil y Heliconiidse of butterflies. Also Helicon!'- 
deous, He liconine, He'liconoid adjs. 

1826 Kirby&Sp. Entomol. (1828) III. xxxv. 645 In several 
of the Heliconian butterflies the greater part of both wings 
is transparent. 1867 A. R. Wallace Nat. Select, iii. (1871) 
85 Every species of Napeogenes mimics some other Heli- 
conideous butterfly. 1887 — in Fortn. Rev. Sept. 355 The 
immense variety of the Heliconoid butterflies. 

t HelicO'SOphy. Obs. [f. helico-, comb, form 
of Gr. ?A*£ Helix, after philosophy. ] That part of 
geometry which treats of spirals. 

1570 Dp.e Math. Pre/. 34 Hclicosophie, is nere Sister to 
Trochilike. 1696 Phillips, Helicosophy, a mathematical 
Art which demonstrates the designing of all spiral Lines. 

Helie, -y> var. Heily, Hichly a. Obs. 
Heling, healing, vbl, sb. Also 6- helling. 
Now dial. [f. Hele v.* and 2 + -ixg I.] 



1. The action of covering; coveting up, conceal- 
ing ; the covering in of a house, rooting with slate, 
tiles, or the like. 

a iaoo Lo/sung in Colt. Horn. 207 Bi his spotlunge and 
bufettunge and his heliunge. a 1*25 Ancr. R. 150 pe 
heliunge is be god dedes lif, & halt hit ine strenc5e. 1357 
Lay Folks Catech. 222 AH wrangwise takyng . . hiding or 
helyng of othir men godes. 1451 Chnrchiv. Acc. Vat ton 
(1890) 94 For helyng of Synt Jamys ys Chapell. 1554 Ibid. 
166 The tyler for y hellyng of y* Church. 1609 Skene Reg. 
Maj. 6 Fraudfull heiling and concealing of treasure. 1669 
Worlidge^>^. Agric. U681) 937 Healing with Lead or fiat 
Stone is not to be approved of, by reason of its weight. 
1703 T. N. City C. Purchaser 275 For Ripping, and 
Healing again .. Bricklayers reckon js. 6d. per Square. 

2. concr. A covering ; a cover, roofing. 

13.. K. AHs.6tlS& Above, and byneothe, is heore heolyng. 
»375 Barbour Bruce v. 11 The heling of thar hevede That 
vikkit vyntir had thame revede. 1387 Trevisa Higden 
(Rolls) II. 383 Sche hidde hir armes and hir ^y^hes wib 
dyuers helynges. ibid. III. 273 f>e helynge lof the palace] 
liche to be firmament. 1498 Will 0/ Whytmor (Somerset 
Ho.), Mjr portouse w» a rede helyng. 1543 Wilt of y. Mors 
(lbtd.), Fetherbedde, a bolster.. twoo blankettes a Helyng 
a matres. 1674 Ray N. C. Words 24 A Bed-Healing 
(Derb.), a coverlet: it is also called absolutely a Hylling in 
many places. _ 1703 T. N. City $ C. Purchaser 169 Of the 
weight of this sort of Healing. 1838 Mrs. Brav Trad. 
Devcnsh. I. 306 Slaters with us. .are called helliers and the 
slate roof of a house is termed the helling. i8« N. «J- Q. 
1st Ser. VIII. 44 /a Another Devonianism. The Cover o\ a 
book is called its healing, 
fb. Clothing. Obs. 

138a in Wyclifs Set. Wks. III. 519 Ynowj for liflode and 
heling. 6 1400 Apol. Loll. 43 Fode & heling hauing, wib 
hem I schal be content. 

3. Comb., as heling-coster, -net, -stone. 

1447 E. E. Wills (1882)^ 131 All my . . helyng Costurs of 
hallys. 1558-9 Act 1 Eliz. c. 17 % 1 No person.. shall use 
any Heling Nett or Trymle Bote. 1602 Carew Cornwall 
6 b, For covering of houses there are three sorts of Slate, 
which from that use take the name of Healing-stones. 

Helio (hf-lio), colloq. abhrev. of Heliograph sb. 

and v. 

1893 R. Kipling Many invent. 30, I used to put my 
signaller under arrest to prevent him reading lhe helio- 
orders. 1897 Daily News 4 Sept. 5/4 Messages had to be 
helio'd under a hot fire at short range. 

Helio-, combining form of Gr. §A<os sun, occur- 
ring in various scientific and other terms, most of 
which are entered in their alphabetical places ; 
others of rarer occurrence are placed here. Helio- 
a'rldte a. [cf. Arkite], relating to the sun and 
Noah's ark, as objects of worship. || Heliocome'tes 
[mod.L., f. Gr. tcofi7]TT)s comet], an appearance of 
rays of light extending from the snn luce a comet's 
tail. Helio-dcemo-nic a., relating to the sun and 
daemons. Helio-ele*ctric a. t relating to electric 
force emanating from the sun. Helio-engTa'ving" 
= Heliogravure. Helio'fngaX a. [after centri- 
fugal ; cf. F. hcliophuge], tending away from the 
I sun. Helio later [Gr. -Karpr^s worshipping], a 
worshipper of the sun ; so Helio latrons a. t wor- 
shipping the sun ; Helio'latry [Gr. KaTpda wor- 
ship], sun-worship. Helio'logist, one versed in 
heliology ; HelioTo^y, the science of the snn*s 
energy and action. Helio philous a. [<pi\os lov- 
ing], fond of or attracted by sunlight. Heliopho*. 
nia [Gr. -<f>ofita fear], dread of or shrinking from 
sunlight, photophobia; so He'liophobe [Gr. -<po0os 
fearing], one affected with heliophobia; Helio- 
pho'bic a., fearing or shunning snn light 

j 804 Edin. Rev. 1 1 1 . 314 Seats of the *Helio*arkite super- 
stition. 1838 Mrs. Bray Trad. Dex>on%h. I. 148 The 
ceremonies of the Helioarkite procession. 1727-51 Chambers 
Cycl., *Heliocometes, comet of the sun ; a phenomenon 
sometimes observed at the setting of the sun ; thus denomi- 
nated by Sturmius and Pylen. .in regard it seems to make a 
comet of the sun, being a large tail, or column of light, 
fixed or hung to that luminary, and dragging after it at his 
setting. 1866 Cornh. Mag. Alar. 293 Notions about an 
arkite idolatry and a *Helio.daemonic worship. 1884 
Nature 8 May 47/2 The *helio-electric theory of the pertur- 
bations of terrestrial magnetism. x886 Set. Amer. 24 July 
49/2 The *helio-engraving by etching was brought to a high 
degree of completion by klic, of Vienna, in 1883. 1885 
Clerke Pop. Hist. Astron. 387 The 1 *he!iofugal ' power by 
which Comets* tails are developed. 1828 Webster, * Helio- 
later, ibid., *Heliolatry. 1890 Gladstone Impreg. Rock 
(1892) 66 According to *heliologists, the process does not 
even yet appear to be absolutely completed. r886 Spectator 
24 Apr. 545/1 The evolution of *heliology. 1885 Syd. Soc. 
Lex., *Hcliophobe, one whose eyes suffer from the sun's rays. 
* Heliophobia, the fear of the sun's rays on the retina, such 
. as occurs in albinism. 1886 T. Rattray in Trans. R. Soc. 
Edin. XXX II. 598 A heliophobic spore may often find enough 
of shade among the rhizoids of other pre-existing weeds. 

Heliocentric (hz"li^se*ntrik), a. {sb.) [f. 
! Helio- : see Centric. Cf. F. hiliocentriqne. 
I Opposed in both senses to Geocentbic] 

1. Referred to the sun as centre ; considered as 
I viewed from the centre of the sun : as the helio* 
! centric latitude, longitude, place, etc. of a planet, 
i.e. that in which it would appear to an observer 
placed at the centre of lhe sun. 

j 685 Phil. Trans. XV. 12 17 It was necessary, .to make a 
Table of 7i *s Heliocentrick places, to which the Parallaxes 
\ being applied, give the Geoccn trick. 1703 Gregory Ibid. 
XX III. 1318 Finding the Heliocemrick and Geocentric 
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places of a Comet. x 7 86 Ibid. LXXVI. 429, I have here 
given its heliocentric and geocentric longitudes and lati- 
tudes. 1833 Herschel Astron. v. 210 When we speak of 
the heliocentric longitudes and latitudes of objects, we 
suppose the spectator situated in the sun. 

Z. Having, or taking, the sun as centre : as the helio- 
centric (or Copernican) system of astronomy. (See H.) 

1834 Nat. Philos. III. Gloss, s.v. Geocentric (U '. K. S.), 
The moon's orbit is Geocentric ; but the orbits of the other 
planets, and of the earth itself, are Heliocentric. 1892 
westcott Gospel of Life 12 The heliocentric view of our 
system.. is more religious and, in the fullest sense, more 
scriptural than the geocentric view which it displaced. 
Jig. 1871 R. H. Hutton Ess. II. 285 It [poetry of the 
OldT-nam-ntl is what one might call a heliocentric, as 
distinguished from a geocentric, representation of life, 
f B. sb. One who takes the sun as a centre. Obs. 
»667 A. Nowel in Josselyn Voy. New Eng. 11674) 48 
This assertion is not expugned by Geocentricks . , nor 
oppugned by Heliocentricks. 

Hence He:lloce 4 xitricism,the heliocentric theory; 
HeOiocentricity, heliocentric quality. 

1865 F. Hall in H. H. Wilson tr. Vishnu Purdfta II. 242 
note. The heliocentricism taught in this passage, .is remark- 
able. 1878 N. A mer. Rev. CXXVI . 163 Our readers who are 
ignorant of astronomy may as well refuse to acknowledge 
the heliocentricity of things. 1885 W. W. Roberts Pontif. 
Decrees Introd. 21 The Pope said in effect that heliocen- 
tricism was a heresy. 
Helioce ntrical, a. rare. [f. as prec. + -al.] 
« Heliocentuic. Hence Heliocentrically adv. y 
as viewed from the centre of the sun. 

1686 GoM>Celest. Bodies 11. i, 122, I have reason to believe 
the Planetary motions to be Heliocentrical. 1726 tr. 
Gregory's Astron. I. 471 The Earth, .when it is in Conjunc- 
tion with any other Planet Heliocentrically. 

Heliocnrome (hf lu>kr<? u m). [t, Helio- + Gr. 
X/>av*a colour.] A photograph representing an ob- 
ject in its natural colours. (Not yet (1897) obtained 
in a permanent form by any process.) So Helio- 
chromic a., pertaining to heliochromy. Hello- 
chro-moscope, a device for superposing three 
specially prepared photographs of an object so as 
to produce an image in the natural colours. Helio- 
chromotype = Heliochrome. Heliochromy, 
the production of images of objects in the natural 
colours by a photographic process. 

1853 R. Hunt Man. Photogr. xit. 176 The name of 
*Heliochromes has been given to these naturally coloured 
photographs, .the colours soon faded. 1855 Lacan Pre/. 
Niipce de St. Victor's Researches 17 His *heliochromic 
investigations. 189a Daily News 4 May s/§ To reproduce 
them [the natural colours] to the eye^s it is sufficient to 
superpose the three images, one with red light, one with 
green, and one with hlue violet. Tbis is accomplished in 
. . a device called a *hcliochromoscope about the size of a 
hand stereoscope. 1875 Knight Diet. Mech.. *Heliochro- 
tnotype, a sun-picture in the natural colors : long desired, 
partially obtained, but always fugitive— so far. 1855 tr. 
Niipce de St. Victor's Researches 43 * Heliochromy. 1802 
Daily News 5 May 6/5 Mr. Fred. E. Ives, of Philadelphia, 
gave an exhibition . , of his 4 composite heliochromy *, the 
name of his process of coloured photography. 

Heliochryse (hrlitfkrais). [ad. L. heliochry- 
soSy -on y a variant form in Pliny for helichrysos y -on 
(see Helichrtsum), app. taken bv later writers 
as derived from Gr. fjAios sun + xpvcls gold.] Poetic 
name for some bright yellow flower : ? a sunflower 
or marigold. (See also Helichryse.) 

1593 B, Barnes Parthenophil Sonn. xcvi. in Arb. Gamer 
V. 394 To whom, for need, Parthenophe did lend At 
* Nature's suit, rich Heliochrise, whicb shined In her fair 
hair. Ibid. Madr. xxiii. J bid. 404 In bis hand, a wreath of 
Heliochrise He brought, to beautify those tresses. 1689 T. 
Plunket Char. Gd. Commander 55 The Heliochryse.. His 
Golden Leaves expandeth out of love To Phoebus. 

Helio -daemonic, -electric, etc. : see Helio-. 

Heliogram (hrlitfgrsem). [f. Heliograph 4, 
after telegram.] A message transmitted by a helio- 
graph (see next, sense 4). 

1881 Nature XXIV. 176 The sight of those who receive 
the heliogram gets.. soon fatigued. 1897 Lo. RoBEars 41 
Yrs. India 1 1, U. 225 Brigadier-General Massy was informed 
in reply to his heliogram, that [etc.]. 

Heliograph (hf-lwgrof), sb. [f. Helio- + 
-graph, Gr. -ypa<pos writing, writer.] 

1. Name given to an engraving obtained by a pro- 
cess in which a specially prepared plate is acted on 
chemically by exposure to light Also attrib. 

The name was originally given to the process invented by 
Niepce de St Victor in 1826. 

1853 R. Hunt Man. Photogr. i. 12 Niepce .. had also 
succeeded in rendering his Heliographs, when once formed, 
impervious to the further effects of the solar rays. 1875 tr. 
Vogefs Chem. Light i. 11 Copper plate impressions of this 
kind have been found amongst the papers left behind hy 
Niepce, which he called 1 heliographs ' . .as far back as 1826. 
This method ., is still in use .. especially in the printing of 
paper money. 1896 Daily News 18 Dec. 7/6 Miniature 
paintings by Fouquet. .copied by the heliograph process, 
fb. A photograph (Webster, 1864). Obs. 

2. An apparatns for taking photographs of the snn. 

1848 Jrnl. R. Agric. Soc. IX.it. 326 This latter instru- 
ment includes a heliograph and nebulograph, worked by 
one and the same clock-movement. 1865 Reader 9 Sept. 
29^3 The Kew heliograph, in charge of Mr. De La Rue, 
continues to be worked by a qualified assistant. 

3. An instrument for measuring the intensity of 
sunlight. 

Vol. V. 
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1851 R. Hunt Photogr. 210 The number of lines marked 
on the paper will furnish a comparative measure of the 
intensity of solar light.. and may be registered as so many 
degrees of the Heliograph, tbe name Mr. Jordan has given 
his instrument. 
4. An apparatus for signalling by means of a 
movable mirror which reflects flashes of sunlight 
to a distance. Cf. Heliotrope 4. Also attrib. 

1877 Atkinson Ganot's Physics (ed. 8) § 509 Mancr f s I 
Heliograph. The reflection of light from mirrors has been 
lately applied by Mance in signalling at great distances by 
means of the sun's light. 1880 Rep. Brit. Assoc. 461 The 
author claims to have contrived a heliograph, or sun- 
telegraph, by which the rays of the sun can be directed on 
any given point with greater ease than by those at present 
in use. 1880 Times 9 Oct. 5/4 On the 27th of August, about 
9 a.m., a flash was seen in the far distance. In a moment 
our heliograph was on, and we found, to our great detight, 
it was from General Roberts. 1897 Daily Nezvs 18 Sept. 5 
They hope to secure heliograph connection with General 
Blood's force shortly. 

Heliograph, v. [f. prec sb.] 

1. trans. To communicate by heliograph : see 
prec. 4. Also with obj. clause and absol. 

1880 Standard 24 Apr. 5/5 General Stewart heliographed 
an account of the battle to Brigadier Ross. iBH&Athenaruw 

kjan. 10/2 There were all the means for heliographmg at 
orti. 1893 R. Kipling Many Invent. 29 We used to 
heliograph to them. 

2. To photograph by heliography. 
1883 R. Haloane Workshop Receipts Ser. ti. 192/1 When 

the cloth tracings have to be heliographed, raw sienna is 
also added to the ink. 

Heliographer (hn^-grafoi). [f. prec. + -er : 
cf. photographer.'] One who practises heliography ; 
one who makes or works a heliograph : see the 
various senses of these words. 

1875 tr. VogeVs Chem. Light xix. 281 The failure of 
heliographers, lithographers, and photographers who tned 
to work by combining the two arts. 

Heiiographic (hflwgrse fik), a. [f. Helio- + 
-graphic. Ct. F. hiliographique,] 

1. Pertaining to the description of the snn. 
Heiiographic latitude or longitude : the latitude or 

longitude of points on the sun's surface, referred to the sun s 
equator and to a meridian passing through the node of this 
with the ecliptic. (Cf. geographic.} 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey) s.v. Charts, Hehographtck 
Charts, Descriptions of the Sun's Body, and of its Maculx, 
or Spots. 1879 Newcomb & Holden Astron. 289 The 
heiiographic latitude of the spot, or its angular distance 
from the solar equator. 

2. f a. Belonging to photography ; photographic 
1840 Proc. A mer. Phil. Soc. 1. 181 Dr. Patterson exhibited 

some specimens of the Heiiographic Art (Daguerreotype). 
1855 tr. Niepce de St. Victofs Researches 1. 44 The heiio- 
graphic images coloured by its light. 

b. Belonging to photographic engraving: see 
Heliograph i, Heliography 3. 

1851 R. Hunt Photography ix. 107 Producing a better 
effect than was given by the Heiiographic process in several 
hours. 1855 Lacan Pre/. Niipce de St. Victors Researches 
2r The remarkable works which heiiographic engraving has 
produced. 1858 Photogr. Notes 1 1 1. 260/2 The heiiographic 
image formed by the sensitive varnisb acted on by tbe light. 
1875 tr. VogeVs Chem. Light i. 12 Printed off from heiio- 
graphic plates. 

3. Pertaining to or obtained by the signalling ap- 
paratus called a heliograph (see Heliograph 4). 

1880 S' 
graphic 

RoBEaTS 

graphic apparatus which is now available. 

So Heliogrraphical a. - Heliogkaphic ; Helio- 
graphically adv., by means of a Heliograph 
(sense 4 in quot.). 

1884 Sat. Rev. 26 Jan. 120 How the relieving force first 
came heliographically into communication with Candahar. 

Heliography (hflip-gran). [f. Helio- + 
-graphy. Cf. F. hiliograpfiie.] 
1. The description of the sun. (Cf. geography.) 
1730-6 Bailey (folio), Heliography, a Description of the 
Sun. 1798 C. PALMEa {title) A Treatise on the Sublime 
Science of Heliography satisfactorily demonstrating our 
great orb of light, the sun, to be absolutely no other than a 
body of Ice I 1867- 77 G. F. Chambers Astron. vu. vii. 712 
So much useful work has heen done in heliography. 

T 2. The process or art of obtaining permanent 
images of objects by the chemical action of light 
on prepared surfaces ; photography. Obs. 

1840 Penny Cycl. XVI II. 113 s.v. Photogenic Drawings, 
Such apparatus is named after its inventor the Daguerro- 
type, and the process itself either photogeny, photography, 
or heliography (sun-drawing). 1840 (.title) Handbook of 
HeliogTaphy. 

3. Name of a process of engraving in which a 
specially prepared plate is acted upon chemically 
by exposure to light. 

184s Athenxum 22 Feb. 202 The process by which these 
pictures were procured, called by its discoverer Helio- 
graphy. 1875 tr. Vogefs Chem. Light i. 10 One of the 
finest applications of photography, that of heliography, or 
the combination of photography with copper-plate printing. 
t88o Daily News 2 Dec. 5/2 Heliography, it seems, makes 
no impression on the paper as types do. 

4. The system of signalling by means of the 
Heliograph (sense 4). 

1887 Advance iChicagoi 10 Nov. 718 Heliography is a 
sort of telegraphic system of communication by means of 
flashes of sunlight reflected from mirrors. 
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Heliogravure (bflitfgr^-viuj). [a. F. hilio- 
gravity, f. Helio- +gravttre engraving.] A pro- 
cess of engraving by means of the action of light 
on a sensitized surface ; an engraved plate, or an 
engraving, thus obtained; photogravure. Also 
attrib. 



1879 Furnivall New Shaks. Soc. Rep. 7 A heliogravure 
reproduction by M. Dujardin, of Virtue's engraving. x88z 
Athenseum 16 Apr. 521/2 The medium of reproduction . . is 
besides somewhat antiquated in these days of autotype and 
heliogravure. 1883 Pali Mail G. 29 Nov., Phototype, 
heliogravure, woodcuts, photo and chromo lithography, 
have been each used according to need. 
Helioid (hrli,oid), a. [f. Gr. q/uoy sun + -oid.J 
1886 Syd. Soc. Lcx. y Helioid, resembling the sun. Applied 
to a body that is round, and has its circumference radiated 
with hair-like points. 

Heliolater, -logy, etc. : see Helio-. 

Heliolite (hrliabit). Min. [a. F. heliolite 
(1797), f. Hklto- + -lite.] Sun-stone, a variety 
of orthoclase containing albite or oligoclase. 

Heliometer ( tulip' m/tai). [ad. F. hiliomltre 
(1747 in Hatz.-Darm.), f. Helio- + Gr. nirpov 
measure, -meter,] 

1. An astronomical instrument originally devised 
for measuring the diameter of the sun ; now much 
used in determining the angular distance between 
two stars. 

It consists of a telescope, having the object-glass divided 
into two parts, each of which can be made to slide past the 
other and thus superpose the two images produced. 

1753 Shokt in Phil. Trans. XLVIII. 165 M. Bouguer 
had read . .in tbe year 1748, a memoir, in which he describes 
an heliometer; which is an instrument, consisting of two 
objective glasses, for measuring the diameters of the planets. 
1836 Penny Cyct. V. 269 An invention of his in 1748, which 
be calls the heliometer, and which is in fact the first double 
object glass micrometer, and was properly so called. # 1893 
Sia R, Ball Story o/Sun 334 The heliometer of six inches 
aperture at the Yale Observatory. 

+ 2. Name given to a complex form of portable 
sun-dial, used for ascertaining solar time, latitude, 
length of day, times of sunrise and sunset, etc. Obs. 

1875 Knight Diet. Meek. 

Heliometric (hfliome'trik), a. [f. prec. + -ic : 
cf. F. heliomttrique.} Pertaining to, or obtained 
or made hy, the heliometer ; relating to measure- 
ment of the sun. Also Heliome'trical a. ; hence 
Keliome tricaJly adv. 

1881 Athenaeum 4 June 753/2 Heliometric observations of 
Mars. 188a Standard 9 Dec 5/4 At Harvard more than 
eight hundred heliometrical measurements were made. 1883 
Science I. 94 [They] do not maintain a steady contact 
together when heliometrically observed. 1886 C. A. Young 
Recent Adv. in Solar Astron. in Pop. Sci. Mo. XXX. 25 
The publication of the photographic and heliometric results 
is waited for with much interest. 

Heliophilous, -phobia, etc. : see Helio-. 
Hellopore (ru'liopooi). [ad. mod.L. Heliopora y 
f. Gr. rjAios sun + 7ru/?os pore: see Madrepore.] 
A coral of the genus Heliopora ; a sun coral. 

Helioscope (hrlwsk^up). [a. F. helioscope (167 1 
in Hatz.-Darm.), f. Helio- + -scope.] An appa- 
ratus for observing the sun without injury to the 
eye, or a telescope fitted with snch an apparatus ; 
the intensity of the light being reduced by smoked 
I or coloured glass, by rellectors, or by other means. 

1675 Phil. Trans. X. 441 A Description of Helioscopes 
I and some other instruments. 1761 Short Ibid. LI I. 178 A 
! reflecting telescope of 18 inches focus, with a helioscope 
adapted to it. 1869 Phipson tr. Gtiittemin's Sun (1870) 85 
I What are called helioscopes, which are merely composed of 
two prisms, or two pieces of glass cut wedge-shaped, one 
1 white and transparent and the other black or coloured. 

So Heliosco pic a., belonging to the helioscope, 
I or to observation of the snn ; Helicscopy, the use 
' of the helioscope, observation of the sun. 

1869 Herschel Astron. iii. (ed. 10) 75 Helioscopy. 1881 
C. A. Young Sun 65 Other forms of helioscopic eyepiece. 
1 11 Heliosis (hniJ"'sis). [mod.L., a. Gr. rjktwois 
) exposure to the sun, f. rjKiovaOcu to be exposed to 
the sun, also to suffer sunstroke, f. 77X10* sun.] 

1. Med. a. = Insolation, b. Sunstroke. 
1854 Mayne Expos. Lex., Heliosis, the warming of the 

hody in the sun's rays; insolation. 1882 Qvaih Dtet. 
Med., Heliosis . . is also employed as a synonym for the 
sunstroke, 

2. Bot. (See quot.) 

1866 Treas. Bot., Heliosis, a term applied to the spots 
produced upon leaves by the concentration of the rays of the 
sun through inequalities of the glass of conservatories, or 
through drops of water resting upon them. 

[Heliospherical, in recent Diets., app. an error 
for Helispherical.] 
Heliostat (b restart). Alsoheliostata, -state, 
[a. mod.L. heliostata, F. htfiostat (1764 in Hatz.- 
Darm.), f. Helio- + arar6s standing.] 

An apparatus consisting of a mirror tnrned by 
clockwork so as to reflect the light of the sun in 
a fixed direction. (Also applied to a simpler appa- 
ratus worked by hand, properly a porte-lumiere.) 

1747 J. T. Desaguliebs tr. Gravesandes Nat. Phil. 11. v. 
ii. 107 An Heliostate, Whereby the Sun's Rays aro fix'd. 
This Machine consists of two principal Parts . . The first 
is a plane metallick Speculum, supported hy a Stand, the 
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other is a Clock which directs the Speculum, c 1790 Imisom 
Sch.Art 1. 271 The Hcliostata to take off the inconveniences 
which arise from the motion of the earth, in making experi- 
ments oa the solar light 1803 Young in Phil. Trans. XC1 V. 
16 For performing this experiment with very great accuracy, 
a heliostate would be necessary. 1841 Proc. Amer. PktL 
Soc. II.97 A simple form of the Heliostat, or instrument for 
throwing a stationary beam of light into a darkened room. 

Hence Heliostatic a., pertaining to a heliostat. 

18S1 Nature 29 Sept 514 Pheoomena developed by helio- 
static star-disks. 

Heliothid (hfli^bid), sb. and a. En torn. [f. 
mod.L. Hcliothidx, f. generic name /ieliothis.] 

A. sb. A moth of the family Heliothidx. B. 
adj. Belonging to or having the character of the 

Heliothidse. 

1884 Science 11 July 44/2 Even Agrotis takes a distinct 
heliothid tendency in the tuberculate front and heavily 
armed fore-tibia of the western species. 

Heliotrope (hrlwtwup). Forms: a. 1 elio- 
tropus, 4elitropium, -ius, eliotropia, 6 hely- 
tropium, heliotropion, -ius, 6-7 -ium ; see also 
Heliotropian sb. &. 6- heliotrope. [Formerly 
in Lat form heliotropium, etc, a. Gr. %\ioTp6mov 
(also ijXioTponos) a plant which tnrns its flowers and 
leaves to the sun, heliotrope ; also a green stone 
streaked with red, bloodstone, and a kind of sun- 
dial ; f. ffXios sun + -t/wttos turning, rpinnv to turn. 
In current form, a. F. hiliotrope (16th c. in Hatz.- 
Darm.).] 

1. A name given to plants of which the flowers 
turn so as to follow the sun ; in early times ap- 
plied to the snnflower, marigold, etc ; now, a plant 
of the genus Heliotropium (N.O. Ehretiaccx or 
Boraginacese), comprising herbs or shrubs with 
small clustered purple flowers; esp. H. Pern- 
vianum, commonly cnltivated for its fragrance. 

a. c 1000 Sax. Leechd. 1 . 254 Deos wyrt be man eliotropus 
and o5rum namaa sijilhweorfa nemneS. 1398TREVISA Earth. 
De P. R. xvii. liv. (1495) 635 Elitropium is a drye herbe and 
. .it beeryth and tornyth the leyf abowtewyth the meuyngeof 
the sonne. 1549 Compl. Scot. vL 57 Siklyik, ther is ane eirb 
callit helytropium, the quhilk the vulgaris callis soucye; it hes 
the leyuis appin as lang as the soune is in our hemispere, and 
it closis the leyuis, quhen the soune passis vndir our orizon. 
c 1590 Greene Fr. Bacon xvi. 58 Apollo's heliotropion then 
shall stoop And Venus hyacinth shall vail her top. 1603 B. 
Jonson King's Coronation Entertain. Wks. (Rtldg.) 528/2 
Her chaplet [was] of Heliotropium, or turnsole. 

0. a i6a6 Bacon Wks. (1857) 111. 832 Flowers of heliotrope. 
1645 G. Daniel Poems Wks. 1878 II. 32 The Heliotrope 
may live with the last Sun. i66a Evelyn Kal. Hort. (1729) 
215 Star-wort, Heliotrop, French Marigold. 1796 H. Hunter 
tr. St.- Purrees Stud. Nat. (1709) II. 89 The French or 
Peruvian heliotrope. 1861 Whyte Melville Good for 
Nothing II. 169 The sweet heliotrope exhaled her dying 
fragrance ere she sank to decay. 

attrib. 1676 Marvell Mr. Smirke Ibis, As the Helio- 
trope Flower that keeps its ground, but wrests its Neck in 
turning after the warm Sun. 

b. fg. (Also aflrib.) 

1603 B Jonson Sejanus iv. v, Good Heliotrope !. Is this 
your honest man 1 Let him be yours so still ; he is my 
knave. 1669 Addr. Yng. Gentry Eng. 99 Witb free expan- 
sions, and heliotrope conversions to that Eternal light. 
1746-7 Hervey A t 'edit. (181 8) 149 Let us aH be heliotropes 
tif I may use the expression) to the Sun of Righteousness. 

c. Applied, with qualifying words, to other 
plants, as False or Summer Heliotrope, Tour- 
tie/or tia hcliotropioidcs ; Winter Heliotrope, 
Nardosmia {Petasites, or Tussilagd) fragrans. 

1866 Treas. Bot. 777 Nardosmia, a name under which 
the Winter Heliotrope, .and some allied Northern species of 
Tussilago, have been separated generically. 1884 M iller 
Plant-*., Summer Heliotrope. 

d. A shade of purple like that of the flowers of 
the heliotrope. Also attrib. 

1882 World 21 June 1 8/1 A white cotton with violet sprig 
and bonnet of heliotrope. 1886 Truth XXI, It is lined 
with heliotrope satin. 1887 Daily News 5 July 5/5 A 
costume of that peculiar mauve known as heliotrope. 

e. A scent imitating that of the heliotrope. 
1865 Public Opinion 7 Jan. 20 Many scents, however, are 

imitations— heliotrope, (or instance, having no relation to 
that flower. 

2. Min. A green variety of quartz, with spots or 
veins of red jasper ; also called Bloodstone ; an- 
ciently credited with various ' virtues', as that of 
stanching blood, rendering the wearer invisible, 
etc (As to the origin of the name see quot. 1601.) 

a. 1390 Gower Con/. III. 112 There sitten five stones 
mo. .Jaspis and clitropius. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. 
xvi. xl. (1495) 566 Eliotropia is a precyous stone and is 
grene and spronge wyth red d ropes and veynes of colour of 
hlood. 1601 Holland Pliny II. 627 The pretious stone 
Heliotropium. .is a deepe green in ma/ier of a leeke.. 
garnished with veins of bloud : the reason of the name 
Heliotropium is this, For that if it be throwne into a pale 
of water, it changeth the raies of the Sun by way of rever- 
beration into a bloudie colour.. Magitians.. say, that if a 
man carrie it about him.. he shall goe inuisiblc. 

0. 1587 Golding tr. Solinus* Polyhistor (1590) Sijb 
(Stanf.i, The precious stone called Heliotrope. 1740 tr. 
Barba % s Metals 120 The Heliotrope in his fine green Sub- 
stance hath Veins of the purest Blood. 1814 Carv Dante's 
Inf. xxrv. 91 Nor hope had they of crevice where to hide, Or 
heliotrope to charm them out of view. 1884 F. J. Britten 
Watch % Clockm. 215 Chrysoprase, Heliotrope, and Jasper 
are forms of silica either amorphous, tran>lucent, or opaque. 
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3. An ancient kind of sun-dial. 
1669 Gale Crt. Gentiles 1. 1. vii. 36 Phenictans. .communi- 
cated the knowlege of the Heliotrope taken from Ahar's 
dial. 1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp., Heliotrope, Heliotropium, 
among the autients, an instrument or machine, for shewing 
when the sun arrived at the tropics and the aequinoctial 
line. 1789 White Setbome xliv, J'wo heliotropes ; the one 
for the winter, and the other for the summer solstice. 1875 
Knight Diet. Mech., Heliotrope. .Ike. ancient Greek polos 
or hcliotrophion was a basin in the middle of which was a 
perpendicular staff or finger, whose shadow indicated on 
lines the twelve parts of the day. 

4. An apparatus with a movable mirror for re- 
flecting the rays of the sun, used for signalling and 
other purposes, esp. in geodesic operations: cf. 
Heliograph sb. 4. 

182* Genii. Mag. 11. 358 The inventor of the Heliotrope 
..had full proof of the great advantage to be derived from 
it. 1858 Merc. Marine Mag. V. 145 Of all signals, the 
heliotrope — a movahle mirror, placed so as to be directed 
by a telescope— is the most perfect. 

Heliotroper (hrlwtrJupai). [f. prec. + -eb.J 
One who manages a Heliotuope (sense 4). 

1864 in Webster. 1883 Times 31 July 10, I was doing 
service as a heliotroper all alone on the top of Arc Dome. 
1887 J. T. Walker in Encycl. Brit. XXII. 698/2 Hehotropers 
were also employed.. to flash instructions to the signallers. 

t Heliotro-pian, sb. Obs. Also heli-, helli-. 
[A corruption of heliotropion. Heliotrope ;sense i), 
frequent about 1600.] 1. « Heliotrope i. 

1590 Greene Never too late (1600) 48 As the yron follows 
the Adamant . . and the Helitropian the beames of the sun. 
1624 Heywood Gnnaik. 1. 35 The gods . . changed her into 
an Heliotropian, which is called the Suns flower, which 
still inclines to what part soever he makes his progresse. 
1649 Lovelace Poems 147 The noble Heliotropian Now 
turnes to her, and knowes no Sun. 

2. -Heliotrope 2. 

1638 Sir T. Herbert Trav . (ed. 2) 22 With Agats, Heli- 
tropians, Jasper. 

Heliotro*pian, a. rare. Also 7 erron. neli-. 
[f. L. heliotropium. Heliotrope + -an.] Pertain- 
ing to or of the nature of the heliotrope (1 and 2). 

1640 Howell Dodona's Gr. (1645) 5 Most of her Plants 
have the Heliotropian quality of the Marigold aod Tulip, 
who follow the motion of the Sunne. 1670 Walton Lives 
1. 55 He caused.. figures thus drawn to be ingraven very 
small in Helitropian Stones. 
Heliotropic (bJlwtr^rpik), a. Bot. [f. Gr. 
tf\ios sun + -rpvnos turning + -IC ; or ad. F. hilith 
tropigue.] Bending or turning in a particular 
direction under the influence of light ; pertaining 
to or marked by heliotropism. Said of, or in re- 
ference to, growing parts of plants, which may be 
positively heliotropic, i.e. bend towards the light 
(the most usual case), or negatively heliotropic 
(Apheliotropic), i.e. bend away from it, or Dia- 

HELIOTROPIC, q.V. 

1875 Bennett & Dyer Sachs" Bot. 676 The fact of helio- 
tropic curvature towards the side which receives the most 
light. Ibid. 677 There are a much smaller number which 
bend in the opposite direction, i.e. become concave on the 
shaded side. In order to distinguish between them the 
former are termed positively, the latter negatively helio- 
tropic. 1880 C. & F. D ah win Movem. PI. 418 Heliotropic 
movements are determined hy the direction of the light 
So HeUotro-pical a. (rare* 0 ) -prec; hence 
Heliotro-pically adv. 

1875 Bennett & DvEa tr. Sachs* Bot. 676 The observation 
that leaves, some roots, Fungi etc, curve heliotropically, 
, indicates that their growth is retarded by light. 1891 
Athenaeum 27 June 832/3 The action of light and gravita- 
tion on the protoplasm of heliotropically and geo tropically 
I curving cells and hyphae. 

Heliotropism (.hflip-twpiz'm). Bot. [mod. 
f. Gr. jJXtos sun + -t/jottos turning : see -ism. In 
F. httiotropisme (1832, De Candolle, Physiol. 
Vigil. II. 844), mod.L. and Ger. heliotropismus^ 
The property, exhihited by growing parts of plants, 
of bending or tnrningin a particular manner under 
the influence of light. The most usual case (to 
which some restrict the term) is that of bending 
towards the light (positive heliotropism) ; that of 
bending away from it is distinguished as negative 
heliotropism or Apheliotropism ; that of taking a 
direction at right angles to it, as transverse helio- 
tropism Or DlAHELIOTROPISM. 

1854 Mayne Expos. Lex., Heliotropismus, term for that 
faculty by which certain plants constantly turn their flowers 
to the sun: heliotropism. 1875 Bennett & Dyer Saclis' 
Bot. 677 Both positive and negative heliotropism occur not 
only in organs containing chlorophyll, hut also in those that 
are colourless. Ibid. 775 The positive heliotropism of twin- 
ing internodes is generally feeble. 1880 Nature XXI. 438 
The Electric Light . . produced heliotropism in plants ex- 
posed to it. 1880 C. & F. Dahwin Movem. PI. 5 Authors 
speak of positive and negative heliotropism. .but it is much 
more convenient to confine the word heliotropism to bending 
towards the light. , 

Helio*tropy. rare. [f. HELIO- + Gr. -rpoTrm 
turning. Cf. b . hiliotropie.] =prec. 

1883 Nat. Educ. XXIV. No. 6. 6 The author applies the 
name selenotropy to these motions, as contrasted with helio- 
tropy produced by the sun. 

Heliotype (hrli(?t3ip) . [f. Helio- + G r. tuttoj 
impression, print, Type.] A picture obtained by 
printing from a film of gelatine which has been 
sensitized with bichromate of potash and exposed 
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to light under a negative ; also, the process by 
which such a picture is produced. Also attrib. 

1870 Echo 4 Nov., A rt. .presents its readers with four 
splendid heliotype pictures. 1874 Abney Instr. Photogt\ 
xlii. (1886) 297 In the heliotype process a film of gelatine is 
prepared on a glass plate, from which it is stripped when 
dry, and printed in the ordinary manner. Ibid. 303 The 
great secret of producing a good heliotype is to have first- 
rate rollers at command. 1883 R. Haldane Workshop 
Receipts Ser. n. 188/2 The most important of the many 
modifications of the collotype process is the 'heliotype' 
invented by Ernest Edwards. 

So He-liotype* ///. a., produced by the heliotype 
process; Heliotypic (-ti pik) a., of or belonging 
to the heliotype process ; He liotypy (-taipt), the 
heliotype process. 

1883 Fisheries Exhib. Catal. 327 Heliotyped Drawings. 

Heliozoan hflti>|Z^u«an), a. and sb. Zool. [f. 
mod.L. Heliozda sb. pi., f. Gr. ij\tos sun + £$ov 
animal.] A. adj. Belonging to the Jleliozoa or 
sun-animalctiles, a group of marine Radiolarians. 
B. sb. One of the Heliozoa. 

HeliozO'ic, a. [f. as prec. + -ic] =prec. A. 

1881 Carpenter Micros, xii. (ed. 6) 595 So does the 
Heliozoic type seem to culminate in the marine Radiolaria. 

Helisph.eTic,tf. rare-*. =next (Webster 1828). 

Hclispherical (helisfe-rikal), a. [irreg. f. 
Helix Spherical.] Winding spirally upon a 
sphere. 

Hclispherical line: the line traced upon the terrestrial 
sphere by a ship sailing constantly towards the same point 
of the compass (other than the four cardinal points), which 
winds spirally round the pole, continually approaching but 
never reaching it; otherwise called the loxodromic curve 
or rhumb-line. ,. 

a 1646 T. Gregory Posthum. (1650^ 285 (T.) They are heli- 
spherical lines, as they call them. 1659 Moxon Tutor 
Astron. 1. (1686) 9 The Rhumbs are neither circles nor 
streight lines, but Helispherical or Spiral lines. 1796 
Hutton Math. Diet., Helispherical line is the Rhumb line 
in Navigation. 

Helium (hrltvm). Chem. [mod.L., f.Gr.^Xios 
sun, with the termination already used in selenium, 
tellurium, etc.] One of the chemical elements, a 
transparent gas, first actually obtained by Prof. 
Ramsay in 1895, its existence in the sun*s atmo- 
sphere having "been inferred by Lockyer in 1868 
from a certain line (D 3 ) in the spectrum of the 
solar prominences. (Cf. Coronium.) Symbol He. 

1878 Newcomb Pop. Astron. ni. ii. 266 This hydrogen is 
always mixed with another substance, provisionally called 
helium. 1884 Longm. Mag. Apr. S99 The orange-yellow 
tint of helium. 1895 Daily News 28 Mar. 7/7 As he had 
anticipated, argon was given off and not nitrogen, but mixed 
with ft he found what appeared to he another gas. This 
gas is no other than the hypothetical Helium, whose exis- 
tence has only been inferred up to the present from a line 
D 3 in the solar spectrum. 1897 Lockyer Sun's Place in 
Nat. iv, The Discovery of Helium. 

Helix vbe'liks, hTliks). PI. helices (he-lisfz), 
helixes, [a. L. helix, a. Gr. e\t£ anything of spiral 
form.] 

1. Anything of a spiral or coiled form, whether 
in one plane (like a watch-spring), or advancing 
around an axis (like a corkscrew), but more usually 
applied to the latter ; a coil, a spiral, as an electro- 
magnetic coil of wire, the thread of a screw, a ten- 
dril, etc. In Geom., the curve formed by a straight 
line traced on a plane when the plane is wrapped 
round a cylinder ; more generally, a curve on any 
developable snrface (e.g. a cone) which becomes a 
straight line when the surface is unrolled into a 
plane ; distinguished from spiral, which is applied 
only to plane curves. 

1643 Sia T. Browne Relig. Med. 1. § 17 The lives . . of 
men . . and the whole world, run not upon a Helix that still 
enlargeth, but on a Circle. 1664 Power Exp. Philos. 1. 8 
[The butterfly's tongue] being drawn up into an Helix, and 
retracted into the mouth. 1792 T. Tavlor Proclus I. 134 
The helix . . is described about a sphere or a cone. 1826 
Henry Etem. Ctum. I. 195 A copper wire, by being rolled 
round a solid rod, was twisted into a spiral so as to form 
a helix. 1837 Brewster Magnet. 156 An electro-magnetic 
helix enclosing a bar-magnet. 1854 T. Scoffers in Orr's 
Circ. Sc., Chem. 195 Take a flat helix of . . wire, c i860 
Faraday Forces Nat. 189 Three wheels of magnets and two 
sets of helices. 1882 Vines Sachs' Bot. 866 The tendrils. . 
form a spiral . . or . . a helix narrowing conically upwards. 

2. Arch., etc. A spiral ornament, a volute; spec. 
applied to the eight smaller volutes under the 
abacus of the Corinthian capital. 

1563 Shute Archit. D iij b.Helices, the which . . haue hut 
halfe the height of the other great Helices, or Volutas. 
1664 Evelyn tr. FrearCs Archit. 128 At the extreams of 
the leaves do issue the Caules, and Codds hreaking from 
the Helices. 1 789 P. Smyth tr. A Idrich's A rchil. (181 8) 08 
The greater one, under the horn of the abacus, is called the 
volute ; the smaller one, under the flower, the helix. 1857 
Birch Aw. Pottery (1858) II. 5 The development of the 
helix or ornament of the antefixae is very remarkable. 

3. A?iat. The curved fold or prominence which 
forms the rim of the external ear. 

1693 Blancard Phys. Diet. (ed. 2) Helix, the Exterior 
hrim of the Ear, so called from its Winding. 1705 Phil. 
Trans. XXV. 1970 The Prominence called Helix ends in 
the Lobe of the Ear, which it constitutes. 1873 Darwin 
in Life «V Lett. 111. 324-5 The leaf on one side looks just 
like the helix of a human ear. 
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4. Zool. A genus of molluscs with spiral shells, 
of which the common snail {Helix hortensis) is a 
typical example. 

1820 Scoresby Acc. Arctic Reg. 1. 180 Helices, and other 
genera of Mollusca. 1830 Lyell Princ. Geol. I. 384 ter- 
restrial shells, chiefly helices. 1866 Tate Brit. Mollusks 
iv. 94 The Helices do not live to a venerable age. 

Helixoid (he'liksoid). Geom. [f. prec. (sense 
1 +-01D.I ^Helicoid sb. 2. 

1876 CataL Set. App. S. Kens. § 106 The developable 
helixoid. .is the surface swept out by tbe right line tangents 
of the helix. 

Helk, obs. form of Hulk. 

Hell (hel), sb. Forms : 1-7 hel, 1- hell, 2-6 
helle. [OE. hel{l, obi. cases helle, str. fem. « OFris. 
helle, hille. OS. hellja, hella, WDi\. helle, Du. hel), 
OHG. hella (MHG. helle } mod.G. hblle), ON. hel, 
gen. heljar, Qo\\i. halja :-OTeut. *haljd str. fern., 
lit. 'the coverer np or hider', f. hel-, hal-, hid- to 
hide, conceal, Hele. In ON. also the proper 
name of the goddess of the infernal regions, ' the 
ogress Hel, the Proserpine of Scandinavian my- 
thology ' (Vigfusson).] 

I. The abode of the dead ; the place of departed 
spirits; the infernal regions or Mower world ' re- 
garded as a place of existence after death ; the 
grave ; Hades, a. Tn Jewish and Christian use. 

In the Bible of 161 1, translating Heb. Vwtf s/uJol (31 
times), which is also rendered the grave (31 times), the pit 
(3 times) ; in N. T. rendering Gr. 4 St l* Hades (10 tunes), 
as well as yicwa Gehenna (12 times) ; once (2 Pet. 11. 4) 
*cast downe to hel * represents TopTapwaa? pa. pple., put 
in Tartarus.* In the Revised Version, in O. T., hell has 
been retained in the prophetical books, with Sheol in 
the ma^in ; elsewhere Sheol is substituted m the text, 
with grave in the margin (exc. in Deut. xxxii. 22, Ps. lv. i^, 
ixxxvi. 13, where pit is retained in the text, with Sheol in 
the margin) ; in N. T., Hades has everywhere been put for 
Gr. ftSn?, and hell reserved for 

c8as V'sp- Psalter \W. 16 [lv. 15] Cyme deaS ofer hie and 
astixen hie in helle lifsende. c 1000 JELraic Gen. xxxvn. 
35 Ic fare to minnm snnu to helle. a 1340 Hampole Psalter 
xv. 10 poa sail noght leue my saule in hell. 138a Wyclif 
Gen. xlii. 38 5e shulen lede doun myn hoore heeris with 
sorwe to belle, ifioa Ord. Crysten Men 1. vu. (W. de W. 
1506) 68 For before that he styed up in to tbe heuyns be 
dyscended in to the helles. 15*9 More Suppl. Souhs Wks. 
320/2 Descendit ad infema : that is to say be descended 
down beneth into the lowe places. In stedc of which low 
places y« english toung hath euer vsed tbys word hel. 1535 
Coveboale Job xiv. 13 O that thou woldest kepe me, and 
hyde me in the hell, vntill thy wrath were stilled. Acts 
ii. 3 i His soule was not left in hell [x88x R. V. Hades]. 
1649 Jer. Taylor Gt. Exemp. m. Ad § 16. 170 Our Lord 
descended into hell ..that is into the state of separation and 
common receptacle of spirits, a 1748 Watts Improv. Mind 

II. v. § 2, 1 will explain the word hell to signify the state of 
the dead, or the separate state of souls, .and. .that the soul 
of Christ existed three days in the state of separation from 
his body, or was in the invisible world, a 1848 R. W. 
Hamilton Rcw. $ Punishm. iil (1853) 113 The real con- 
ception of hell, is that which is unseen, the invisible state. 

b. In Greek and Latin mythology. 

c 1384 Chaucer H. Fame 1. 441 Cybile And Eneas . . To 
helle went for to see His ffader Ancbyses. a 15*9 Skelton 
P. Sparowe 1337 By tbe feryman of hell, Caron with bis 
beerd hore. 1708 Pope Ode St. Cecilia 83 He sung, and 
hell consented To hear the Poet's prayer, a 1822 Shelley 
Orpheus 67 Returning from drear Hell. 

c. In Scandinavian mythology. 

1770 Percy tr. Malic? s North. Antig. II. 151 The Gods 
..dispatched messengers throughout the world begging of 
every thing to weep, in order to deliver Balder from Hell. 
1865 Max Mu'ller Chips (1880) II. xxv. 287 To Northern 
nattons Hell was a cold place, a dreary region of snow and 
frost. 1 r 

2. The infernal regions regarded as a place ot 
torment; the abode of devils and condemned 
spirits; the place or state of punishment of the 
wicked after death. 

In N. T. rendering yltwa Gehenna : see note to 1. 

c 888 K. iEtFREO Boeth. xv, Swa byrnende swa baet fyr 
on baere helle, seo is on bam munte 8e jEtne hatte. c 1020 
Rule St. Benet (Logeman) 36 Na mid ege helle ac mid 
cristes lufan. ni75 Lamb. Horn. 61 From hwonne be 
engles a-dun fellen in to be bosterncsse hellen. a 1225 
Ancr. R. iso penne nis hit to nout so god ase to be fure of 
helle. 1297 R. Glouc, (1724) 506 Thou^tes he adde inowe, 
Leste the deoelen of helle al quic to helle him drowe. a 1300 
Cursor Lucifer, .bat formast fell, thoru his ouergart 

in to hell, c 1400 Maunoey. (Roxb.) viii. 29 J?e entreez 
and be Bates of hell. *5aa Skelton Why not to Court 590 
As ferce and as cruell As the fynd of bell. 1667 Milton 
P. L. x. 230 Within the Gates of Hell sate Sin and Death. 
1731 Pope Ep. Burlington 148 Who never mentions Hell to 
ears polite. 18*7 Pollok Course T. v, Leagues, though 
holy termed, first made In Hell. 1856 R. A. Vaughan 
Mystics (i860) II. 16 Not fully God's is he who cannot live, 
Even in hell, and find in hell no hell. 

3. a. Represented as a living being : chiefly as a 
poetical personification. 

c 1000 Nicodemus xxvi, Seo hell ba swibe grymme and 
swytSe egeslice andswarode. a 1300 Cursor M. 18025 Helle 
3af to satan vnswere. 1382 Wyclip Isa. y. 14 Therfore 
helle spredde abrod his soule, and openede his [16M c. vers. 
her] mouth with oute any terme. . , , 

b. The powers or inhabitants of hell; the wicked 
spirits ; also, the kingdom or power of hell. 

1297 R. Glouc (1724) 3" Heuene & helle & ecb byng 
mot nede hys heste do. iSS9 Mirr - Mn S-^ Clifford x, Hel 
haleth tirauntes downe to death amayne 1593 ^"aks. 
2 Hen. VI, iv, viii. 63 In despight of the dim: Is and hell, 
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haue through the verie middest of you. 1667 Milton P. L. 
vi. 867 Hell heard th' unsufferable noit,e, Hell saw Heav'n 
ruining from Heav'n and would have fled Affrighted. 1845 
S. Austin Range's Hist. Re/. III. 193 He had fought 
against Satan and hell. 

c. A hellful, an infernal company, a devilish 
assembly. 

1594 Shaks. Rich. Ill, 1. iii. 227 Some tormenting Dreame 
Affrights tbee with a Hell of ougly Deuills. 1598 Sylvester 
Du Bartas II. i. H. Imposture 71 Tis that old Python which 
..doth fire A hell of Furies in his fell desire. 16^2 Bp. Hall 
Myst. Godl. \ 13 There is now a hell of the spirits of error 
broken loose into the world. 

4. Something regarded as resembling hell ; a. A 
place or state of wickedness, suffering, or misery. 
(In qnot. 1586 applied to a person.) 

<:x374 Chaucer Anel. ff Arc. 166 The helle Which 
suffereth faire Anelyda. a 1420 Hoccleye De Reg. Princ. 
1034, I am right siker it hathe ben an helle, Vou for to 
herken me thus jangle and clappe. 1555 Jv, P "l L r° T m 
Foxe A. *r M. (1631) III. xi. 541/2 Afterward [hel felt such 
a hell in his conscience, that bee could scarce refraine from 
destroying himselfe. 1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary 1. (162s) 
42 He was called the hell of the world, the plague of the 
common-wcale. 1507 Shaks. Lover's Compl. 288 What 
a bell of witchcraft lies In the small orb of one particular 
tear 1 c 1600 — Sonn. exx, You've pass'd a hell of time. 
1667 Milton I\ L. iv. 78 In the lowest deep a lower deep 
St" II * 
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Still threatning to devour me opens wide, lo which toe 
Hell 1 suffer seems a Heav'n. 1719 Young Busirts 1. 1, 
I fear no farther hell than that I feel. 1833 Chalmers 
Const. Man (1835) I. ii- ^33 They kindle a hell in the heart 
of the unhappy owner. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. ni. 
(1871) I. 207 The prisons were hells on earth. 1807 Smyth 
Sailor's Word-bk., Hell-afloat % a vessel with a bad name 
for tyranny, 
b. A place of turmoil and wild discord. 
18x8 Byron Ch. Har. iy. lxix, The hell of waters \ where 
tbey howl and biss, And boil in endless torture, 
t c. A yawning depth, an abyss. Obs, 
c i6ao Z. Boyd Zion's Flowers (1855) 148 The tossed ship 
from Hells goes to the skye. 

d. A hell of a — > an infernal — : cf. a devil of 
a _ (Devil 14). v „ y 
18x0 Morn. Post 26 Tune fa Spirit Pub. Jrnls. (18x1) XIV. 
278 They all knew what a bell of a row had been kicked up. 
f5. A part of a building, etc., which for its 
darkness or discomfort, or for a similar reason, was 
compared to hell ; the name of a part of the old law 
courts at Westminster, app. used at one time as 
a record office; also, a place of confinement for 
debtors ; hence, a sponging-house. Obs. 

1328-3 Ely Sacrist's Roll'm Stewart £7y(i868) 275 Camera 
in Infirmaria qux vocatur Helle. 1474 Caxton Chesse in. 

iii. (1860)3 Men of the lawe • • that ,on S e to ^.T 1 * 5 
tbe chaunserye, kynges benche, comyn-place, cheker, res- 
sayt, and helle, and tbe bagge berars of the same. 1590 
Shaks. Com. Err. iy. ii. 40 One that before the Iudgment 
carries poore soules to hel. X5? 8 FLORio, # Sw*ta, ..also 
the name of a place in Venice where all their secret records 
and ancient euidences be kept, as bell is in Westminster hall. 
X628 R. S. Counter-Rat xxi, Aske anyhow such newes 1 tell, 
Of Wood-streets hole, or Poultries Hell, a 1661 Fuller 
Worthies 11. (1662) 236 There is no redemption from Hell. 
There is a place partly under, partly by the Exchequer 
chamber, commonly called Hell. .formerly this place was 
appointed a prison for the King's debtors, who never were 
freed thence, untill they had paid their uttermost due 
demanded of them. 

6. The name for the *den ' to which captives are 
carried in the games Barley-break and Prisoners 
Base. 

x«7, x6o8 [see Barley-breakI. 1580 Sidney Arcadia \. 
(1627) 87 The two that in mid place, Hell called, were, Must 
striue with waiting foot, and watching eyo To catch of 
them, and them to Hell to beare, That they, as well as 
they, Hell may supplye. rtitHi Suckling (K.), Love, 
Reason, Hate, did once bespeak Three mates to play at 
barley-hreak . . Love coupled last, and so it fell Inat Love 
and Folly were in hell. 1835 Penny Cyc\ III. 466/2 s. v. 
Barley- Break, When all had been taken in turn, the last 
couple was said to be in hell, and the game ended. 

7. A place under a tailor's shop-board, in which 

j shreds or pieces of cloth, cut off in the process of 
cutting out clothes, are thrown, and looked upon 
as perquisites. (So Ger. Mile : see Grimm.) Also 
sometimes applied to a place where refuse type is 
thrown by printers. 

1592 Greene Upst. Courtier ^(1871) 30 He can cast large 
shreds of such rich start into hell, under his shopboard. 
1606 Day lie o/Guls 1. iii. (1881) 15 Like a laylers hell; 
it eates up part of euery mans due. 1704 Swift 1% rub 
iii. (1709) 57 The Taylor's Hell is the Type of a Critic s 
CommS.pIace.book. 'x** Spirit Pub. Jrnls. (1 :8o6 1 IX. 
245 note, Hell, a place so termed by the knights of the 
needle, wherein they stow their cabbage. 

8. A gaming-house; a gambling- booth. t = r. 
enfer, Mercier Tableau de Paris 1783, exeviii.) 

1704 Sporting Mag. III. 130 A noted gambling-house in 
Dame.street, Dublin . . known by the name of Hell. 1812 
Sm R. Wilson Diary I. 38 Then to the conversazione, 
which is no other than a great gambling hall, or hell in 
classical terms. 18*3 Byroh Juan xi. xxix, Don Juan.. 
Pursued his path, and drove past some hotels, St. James s 
Palace and it. James's • Hells ' ! 1870 Steismetj . Gamin? 
Table I. v. 102. 1882 Stevenson New Arab. Nts. I. X07 
1 Tbe proprietor of a bell. 

9. In imprecations, wishes of evil, and expressions 
of impatience or irritation : used similarly to devil 
(Devil 14-20). See also 4d. 

1596 Shaks. Merch. V. ill. ii. 21 Let Fortune goe to hel 
; for ST not I. 1678 Dkyuen All /or Lcvc 11. 1, Hell, death 1 
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this eunuch pandar ruins you, You will not see her?^ X69X 
— A'. Arthur 11. ii, By hell, she sings them back, m my 
despite. 1816 1 Quiz * Grand Master \\. 142 Gentlemen, you 

may go to H— 11. X836 M. Scott Cruise Midge I. xiii. 72 So, 
good men, go to hell all of you. 1836 Marryat Midsh. 
Easy xviii, What the hell are you making such a howling 
about ? x84« J. Wilson Ess., Streams (1856) 39 Not, at 
least, for mine— no— hell and furies ! not for mine 1 
10. Phrases and Proverbs. (Cf. Devil.) 
X590 Sir J. Smyth Disc. Weapons Proeme *iij b, They 
verihe the olde Proverb, which is, That such as were never 
but in Hell, doo thinke that there is no other Heaven. x6oo 
S. Nicholson Acolastus (1876) 38 Before my hell of foule 
mishap breake loose. X617 Moryson I tin. m. 53 England, .is 
said to be the Hell of Horses, the Purgatory of Servants, and 
the Paradise of Weomen. 1632 HAVStiLoRivatl Friends v. x, 
Fye, fye, Hell is broke loose upon me. a X633 G. HERBEai" 
Jac. Prud. (Chandos) 363 Hell is full of good meanings and 
wisbings. 1640 H. Mill Night's Search i. 8 He sets out 
sin (most lively) black as hell. 1678 Dryden QZdipus 11. i, 
Since hell's broke loose, why should not you be mad ? X775 
Johnson in Boswell (1887) II. 360 Sir, Hell is paved with 
good intentions. X780 Cow per Progr. Err. 609 He that 
will be cheated to the last, Delusions strong as Hell shall 
bind him fast. 1784 — Task v. 862 Fables false as hell. . 
lure down to death The uninformed and heedless souls of 
men. 18x1 Wellington in Gurw. Desp. VIII. 235 Unless 
the design has been altered . . we shall have the Emperor in 
Spain and hell to pay before much time elapses. x8ax 
Byron Vis. Judgm. lviii, Their, .cries.. realised tbe phrase 
of 4 hell broke loose '. 1832-4 De Quincey Csesars Wks. 
1862 IX. 13s Lord Bacon played Hell and Tommy when 
casually raised to the supreme seat in the council. 1879 
McCarthy Donna Quixote xxxii, I've played bell-and- 
tommy already with the lot of them. x8oa R. Kipling 
Barrack-r. Ballads, Shillin' a day ii, When we rode Hell- 
for-leathcr Both squadrons together. 1855 Thackeray New- 
comes I. xxix, I tried every place.. and played like hell. 

11. atlrib. and Comb. a. Simple attrib., as hell- 
babe, -bond, -bound, -cauldron, -deed, -fiend, -flame, 
-pain, -pot, -powers, -shout, -spell, -torment, -worm. 

In OE. and early ME. combinations, such as helle bealu t 
helle diofol, helle fj/r, helle is the genitive, 4 of hell \ OE. 
had a few real compounds, as heller s/t, kelldeoful, helldor. 

X838 Dickens O. Twist I,' Open the door of some place 
where I can lock this screeching ♦Hell-babe; 1667 Milton 
P. L. 11. 644 *Hell hounds high reaching to the horrid 
Roof. 1740 E. Baynaro Health (ed. 6) 46 Some little 
*Hell-Cub. 1546 Supptic. Poore Comm. (E. E. T.S.) 00 
Thys more then *hell darkenesse. 16& Benlowes \Theoph. 
x. lxxviii. 189 Thou.. with *hell-deeds souls to hell dost 
sink. X678 W. Dillingham Serm. Funer. Lady Alston 25 
So fall down like a Log into * Hell-flames. x6ot Shaks. 
Airs Well 11. iii. 245, I would it were *hell pames for ^thy 
sake, a 17x1 Ken Preparatives Poet. Wks. 1721 IV. 47 
♦Hell-Pow'rs the Voice shall quiv'ring hear. 1834 L. 
Ritchie Wand, by Seine 206 There was also the *hell- 
sauce, composed of pepper. X813 Plunkett in Ho. Com. 
25 Feh., Assailed by the *Hell.shout of ' No Popery x6o$ 
Sylvester Du Bartas nt. iii. Hi. Law 752 Think st . .with 
thy *Hcl-spels thus To crosse our Counsels, a 1603 A. W. 
in Farr S. P. Eliz. (1845) 1 1. 452 Me. .He. .Brought from 
*hell-torments to tbe ioyes of heauen. 

b. Objective and obj. genitive, as hell-confound- 
ing, -deserving, -raking adjs. ; hell-keeper, -raker. 

1648 Jos. Beaumont Psyche 20 (T.) His Lord's almighty 
name.. Of *hell-confounding majestie made up. X758 b. 
Haywaro Serm. 21 To rescue *hell-deserving sinners. 1859 
Art Taming Horses ix. 151 Tbe 1 pals ' of fighting men and 
*hell.kecpers. x8x6 Scott Old Mort. xh, A* thae *hell-rakers 
o 1 dragoons wad be at his whistle in a moment. 1606 Syl- 
vester Du Bartas 11. iv. 1. Trophies 674 Whose Hell- 
raking, Nature-shaking Spell. 

c. Instrumental and locative, as hell-assisted, 
-begotten, -breived, -engendered, -enkindled, -gin, 
-governed, -hatched, -haunted, -hired, -instructed, 
-kindled, -sprung, -spun, -taught, etc., adjs. 

a X7xx Ken Hymnotheo Poet. Wks. X721 III. 378 The 
Brute.. His *HelI-assisted Indentation slights. 1751 
Smollett Per. Pic. (1779) !■ xi - 94 A *heU-begotten brat. 
1667 Milton P. L. 11. 697 And reckVst thou thy self with 
Spirits of Heav'n, *Hell-doom*d. 158X Sidney ^tr * 
Stella xlviii, Let not mine eyes be *hel dnv n froni that 
light. XS94 Shaks. Rich. IIL 1. n. 67 This eood Kings 
blood, Which his^Hell-gouern'd armc s hath 1 butchered. 1600 
Rowlands Lett. Humours Blood 3 For ther s no habite of 
*hell.hatched sinne, That we delight not to be clothed in. 
x6ox Dryden K. Arthurs. 1, Bound to the fate of tni* 
<hell-baunted grove. x6 4 7 Trapp Marroiv Gd. Auth. m 
Comm. Ep. 610 Hell was long since said by one to be paved 
with the shaven crowns of those *helLsprung bcusts. x 7 97 
College 33 Foul myst'ry drew Around her *hell-spun web. 

d. Similative, Mike or as heir, as hellblack, 
-dark, -deep, -hued, -red; also hell-like, adjs. 

1605 Shaks. Lear in. vii. 60 With such a storrne as > his 
hare head, In *Hell-hlacke.night mdur d 'S^ Hakllyt 
Voy. (N.), To guide the ship in the *helle-darke night. XS9J 
Sylvester Triumph Faith Ded 'HdWeepe -foun ded 
Monuments. x6 3 a Massinger Maid 
horrid oaths, And hell-deep imprecations. »733 £• ^ R ^ 1N £ 
v^S« Wks 187 1 II. 178 We are become *hell-hued, black 
& E»n. 1^3 B.G00CE AWPWJW 
whence these *Hcl ke torments spryrig. x6«S J- Phillips 
wlfto Heaven 39 That fearcfull and hell-like torment in 

P I2 a Special combs.: hell-box, a term for a box for 
holding damaged or broken type ; hell-broth, a 
decoction of infernal character or prepared for an 
infernal purpose; f bell -cart, an early nick-name 
for a hackney carriage: see quote.; heU-deviI, 
Satan : also 4 the hellgram mite-fly ' (Funk) ; hell- 
driver U.S., a grebe; hell-dog - Hell-hound ; 
hell-door, the gate or entrance of hell; a place 
that may lead to hell ; hell-driver, (a) slang, 
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a coachman {Diet. Cant. Crew, a 1 700^ ; (b) 
U.S.* the hellgrammite ; hell-god, a god of the 
infernal regions, an infernal deity (so hell-god- 
dess) ; hell-hag, a diabolical or vile woman, 
a bell-cat; t hell-hated a., hated or abhorred 
as hell ; hell-hole, -house, the hole or man- 
sion of hell, an infernal hole or house ; hell-kite, 
a kite of hell, a person of hellish cruelty; hell- 
matter, the broken or battered type in the 'hell- 
box ' ; t hell-moth, a term applied to a pro- 
stitute ; hell-mouth, the mouth or jaws of hell ; 
hell-pit, the pit or abyss of hell, the bottomless 
pit ; hell-receptacle = hell-box ; hell-wain, a 
phantom wagon seen in the sky at night (Halli- 
well ; f hell- ware, the inhabitants of hell. 

1605 Shaks. Macb. iv. i. 19 For a Char roe of powrefull 
trouble. Like a *H ell-broth, boyle and buhble. 1861 
Lowell Wks. (1890) V. 86 The caldron where the hell-broth 
of anarchy was brewing. 1630 J. Taylor (Water P.) A 
Thief e 52 Wks. it. 121/1 Then upstart *Helcart-Coaches 
were to seeke, A man could scarce see twenty in a weeke. 
1634 Wit hats' Did. 417/1 Rhedae tneritoriae, coaches that 
bee hyred for money. Hereto doe the Women that bee 
called Meritorve, such Hirelings.. ride, .and therefore they 
cal them Helcarts, such Coaches that be so employed. 1654 
Gayton Pleas. Notes 11. i. 36 The Ladies in the Hell Carts 
screemM out for their Hector. 1839-40 W. Irving Wel- 
ferfs R. (1855) *79 He could live under water like that 
notable species of wild-duck, commonly called the •hell- 
diver, a i2«5 Aver. R. 290 Sweng hem a^ean . . j?ene 
*helle dogge. a 1618 Sylvksteh Panthea Invoc. lit in 
Wks. 1880 II. 343/2 Make these pure Hell-Dogs in their 
Dens to couch. 18x4 Southev Roderick 111. Poet. Wks. 
1838 IX. 31 This hell-dog turn'd aside Toward his home. 
a 1000 Guthlac 559 in Exeter Bk., Wuldres cempan halig 
husul-bcarn a;t *hel-dore. a 1200 Moral Ode 182 in Trin. 
Coll. Horn. 225 Breed nafre eft crist helle dure. 1681 Otway 
Soldiers Fort. iv. i, Ay, that's Hell-door, and my Damna- 
tion's in the Inside. cB8& K. jElfked Boeth. xxxv. $ 6 Da 
bohte he lOrfeuslpaet he wolde xesecan *helle godu. a 1618 
Sylvester Maiden's Blush 52 Much to koow ts given Unto 
that Hell-God, by the God of Heaven. 1655 Bp. J. 
Richardson On O. T. 281 (T.i A corroding disease it [envy] 
is; an *hel-hag that feeds upon its marrow, bones and 
strongest parts. 1817 Coleridge Sibyl. Leaves (1862) 265 
It roused the Hell-Hag. 1605 Shaks. Lear v. iii. 147 
Backe do 1 tosse these Treasons to thy head, With the 
"hell hated Lye ore-whelmo thy heaTt. 13.. K. E.Allit.P. 
B. 223 Hurled in-to "helle-hole. 1882 M. Arnold Irish 
Ess. 71 Our 4 Hell-holes as Cobbett calls our manufactur- 
ing towns. 1896 Tablet 28 Mar. 490 Vice and cruelty - . 
made of old Goa the hell-hole of India, a 1000 Guthlac 
677 in Exeter Bk. t In *helle hus. 1659 D - Pe ll Imfr. Sea 
491 In ships which are meer Hell-houses of swearing and 
prophaneness. 1605 Shaks. Macb. iv. iii. 217 All my pretty 
ones?.. Oh *Hell-Kite ! All? What, All my pretty Chick- 
ens? 1849 James Woodman viii, There is no knowing 
what such bell kites may do. 18.. Mark Twain Printer 
inN. Y. Sun Farmer Artier.), I put the good type in his 
case and the broken ones among the *hell-matter. 1602 
Rowlands Greene's Ghost 4 is there not one appointed for 
the apprehending of such *hclI-moths [harlots and curti- 
zansl, that eat a man out of bodie and soule? a 1175 Cott. 
Horn. 239 Wat sceol se wrecce don be . . ise}5 . . under him 
*helle mu<5 open. 1546 Coverdale Lords Supper Wks. 
1844 I. 453 But after this detestable opinion was invented, 
this unhappy custom proceedeth out of it, as out of an hell- 
mouth 1623 Middleton More Dissemblers iv. ii, Hell- 
mouth be with thee ! c 1200 Ormin 10215 Forr *helle pitt 
niss narfre full. 1553 T. Wilson Rhet. (1580) 170 Pro- 
curyng his passe porte to poste it to bell pitt, there to be 
punished. 1876 J. Gould Letter-press Printer 156* Hell 
receptacle, the receptacle for broken or battered letters; the 
old metal box ; the shoe. 1584 R. Scot Discov. Wiichcr. vn. 
xv. 1886)122 They have so fraied us with bull beggers .. 
the man in the oke, the *hell waine, the fier drake, .and such 
other hugs, that we are afraid of our own shadowes. c 1000 
/Elfric Horn. II. 362 Ealle gesceafta, heofonwara, eoro- 
wara, *helwara, onbu^a8 . . Sam H sciendum Criste. c 1200 
Trin. Coll. Horn. 53 Biforen alle heueneware and heroeware, 
and ec helle ware. 

Hell, Obs. exc. dial. [A by-form of M E. 
fields Hield v. : cf. Heel from hield ; prob. im- 
mediately a. ON. kella, Sw. ha He, Da. kxldc, to 
pour, cognate with Hield vJ] To pour, trans. 
and intr. 

a 1340 Hampole Psalter Prol. 3 pai drope swetnes in 
inannys saule and be His del it e in batre thoghtis. Ibid, xxi. 
13 As water .L am helt. Ibid. Ixviii. 29 Hell on bairn pi 
wrelh. a 1400-50 Alexander 3813 As all be watir of be 
werd ware in baire wamhs hcllid. 1483 Cath. A net. 182/1 
To Helle in, jufunderc. .To Helle oute, ,/umtcre, effumiere. 
i8ai Harvest 17 in Borroivdale Let. 9 Gash the sickle went 
into me band : Down hell'd the bluid. 1826 Craven Dial., 
HelUy to pour out [So in Northumberland, Lonsdale, 
Swaledale Glossaries.] 

t Hell, v .2 nonce-wd. [f. Hell sb.~\ trans. To 
place in or as in hell, to cause to have their hell. 

a 1650 T. Adams Pract. Wks. (i86r) I. 231 (D.) The dead 
in sin are hell'd here by the tormenting anguish of an unap- 
peasable conscience. 

Hell, v.z [a. Ger. hellen in sarrfe sense (see 
Grimm), f. hell clear.] trans. To add lustre to, 
to bnrnish (gold or silver). 

1700 G. Smith Laboratory I. 99 To Hell Gold, or Gilt 
work. J ake two ounces of tartar, two ounces of sulphur 
..and it will give it a fine lustre. Ibid. 91 Unwrought 
gold and silver .. undergo several operations, and are 
heightened by gilding wax, colouring and helling. 

Hell, obs. form of Hele v.*, to conceal, cover. 

He '11 ,hil), colloq. contraction of he will. 

Hella dian, a . and sb. rare. [f. Gr. 'EAAao-, 



I stem of 'JEAAas Hellas, Greece + -UN.] a. adj. 
1 = Hellenic, b. sb. A Hellene or Greek. 

r8ix in Encycl. Londin. 

Helladic heloedik), a. [ad. Gr. 'EAAaoitf-os 
of or from Greece : see -ia] Of or pertaining to 
) Hellas or Greece ; Grecian, as opposed to Asiatic. 

1801 Fuseli in Leci. Paint, ii. (1848) 387 The Helladic 
and the Ionian schools. 1850 Leitch Mailer's Anc. Art 
§ 139. 115 Zeuxis, Parrhasius and their followers, under the 
general name of the Asiatic school, were opposed to the 
Grecian (Helladic) school. 

Hellarne, obs. form of Elder sb. 1 
Hellbender (he-lbe^dai). C/S. [f. Hell sb. 
+ Bender, one who or that which bends.] 

1. The menopome or American salamander, an 
ugly and repulsive amphibian, from one to two feet 
in length, of which two species {AJempoma allegha- 
niensis, M. horrida) are found in the Ohio and 

' Mississippi valleys. 

181a B. S. Barton {title) Memoir concerning an Animal 
of the Class Reptilia or Amphibia, which is knowo by the 
name of Alligator aod Hellbender. 1863 Wood Hlnstr. 
Nat. Hist. III. 185 A large array of names, amongwhich 
are Tweeg, Hellbender, Mud Devil, and Ground Fuppy. 
1893 Leland Mem. II. 179 That extraordinary fish lizard., 
known as the hell-bender from its extreme ugliness. 

2. A protracted and reckless debauch or drunken 
frolic. 1889 Fakmbr Americanisms. 

He*ll-born, a. Bom of or in hell ; of infernal 
oiigin. 

1593 Shaks. Lttcr. 1519 That jealousy itself could not mis- 
I trust. .Or blot with bell-born sin such saintlike forms. 1667 
i Milton P. L. 11. 687 Retire, or taste thy folly, and learn by 
: proof, Hell-born, not to contend with Spirits of Heav'n. 
175a Young Brothers iv. i, Hell-bora impostor 1 1851 
Gladstone Glean. IV. ix. 7 The hell-born spirit of revenge. 
Hell-bred, a. Bred or engendered in hell. 
1590 Spenser E. Q. i. xi. 40 What outrage and what cries 
J . .The bell-bred beast I the dragon] threw forth unto the 
skies. 1640 Brome Sparagns Card. n. v. Wks. 1873 HI* 
149 Oh thou hcl-bred Rascall thou. 4x1711 Ken Hymns 
j Festiv. Poet, Wks. 1721 I. 300 His very Temper seem d on 
fire With Hell-bred Ire. 

He'll - cat. [f. Hell sb. + Cat : possibly sug- 
gested by H cecal % Hecate.] An evil or spiteful 
woman ; a furious vixen ; a witch. 

a i6o< Miooleton Witch 11. ii, The whorson old hellcat 
would have given me the brain of a cat* 163a Chapman & 
Shirley Bail in. ii, We cannot be too bitter, she's a hell- 
cat, 1837 Marhyat Dog-fiend II. i. (L.), A hell-cat, who 
hates me as she does the deviL 

b. Applied to a in an : see qnots. 
a 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, Hell-caty a very Lewd 
Rakehelly Fellow. 1845 Disraeli Sybil w. vi, The Hell- 
catsIChartist agitators] as they call themselves, halt at every 
town, and offer fifty pounds for a live policeman. 

Helleboraster (hc l/borse stw). [mod.L., f. 
I hellebor-us hellebore + -aster. J The Fetid Helle- 
bore or I3ear*s foot {Jlelleborus fetidus). 
1663-4 E. Browne in SirT. Browne's Wks. (1848) III. 
( 402, I saw Helleboraster in flower. 1823 Mechanics* Mag. 
1 No. 11. 175 To try helleboraster, milk-thistle, henbane, etc. 

Hellebore (he-li'bo^). Forms: 5 el(l ebre 
' (-bur, -byT, eleure), 6-7 el(l)ebor(e, 6-8 helle- 
bor, (7 helebore, -bour), 6- hellebore. Also in 
L. form helleborus, -um. [ad. L. elleboms, in 
14th c. F. ellebore (Oresme a. Gr. <AA</3opos, more 
rarely «A\-. (The native L. equivalent was vera- 
trum.) The initial h has been restored in Botanical 
Latin and in Eng. after the prevailing Gr. form.] 

1. A name given by the ancients to certain plants 
having poisonous and medicinal properties, and 
esp. reputed as specifics for mental disease ; iden- 
tified with species of Helleborus and Veratruvi ; 
now, in botany, applied to the species oi Helleborus, 
vN.O. Ramtnculacex) , including the Christmas 
Rose and its congeners : a. the plant ; b. the drug. 

c 1420 Pallad. on Husb. \, 1044 This wermot, and eleure 
[eleborus]. f 1440 Protnp. Parv. 138/1 Elebre, herbe (A"., 
/'. elebyr 1 , eleborus. 1561 1'. Norton Calvin's Inst. iv. 
xix. (1634) 730 tttargitty An ticyra where groweth Hcllebor, 
a good purgation for phrenticke heads. 1718 Quincy Compl. 
Disff. 30 Plants, which abound less with Rosin, such as 
Hellebore. 1882 Garden 28 Jan. 56/2 Hellebores, .are at 
present almost the only occupants in flower in outdoor 
gardens. 

1 b. c 1400 I. an/ran^ s Cirurg. 8 3 Sle 1 worms] wib be ius of 
calamynte . .eiber wib decoccioun of elebre. 1599 M akston 
Sco. Villanie 1. i. 172 As methodist Musus kild with Helle- 
bore. 1652 Bp. Hall Invisible World 11. i, These errors are 
more fit for hellebore than for theological conviction. 1692 
E. Walker Epicietus' Mor. xxxviii, As whether. . Hellebore 
can purge a Mad-man's Head. 1830 Scorr Dcnwnol. vii. 204 
Wretches fitter for a course of hellebore than for the stake. 
1884 Tennyson Becket IV. ii. 165 Such strong hate-philtre as 
may madden him— madden Against bis priest beyond all 
hellebore. 

2. With qualifying word, denoting, a. species of 
the genus Helleborus : Black Hellebore, (a) of 
the ancients, H. officinalis ; (3) of some moderns, 
the Christmas Rose, H. niger\ Green Hellebore, 
also called Bastard or Wild Black H., H. viridis ; 
Stinking or Fetid Hellebore, H. fetidus \ Ori- 
ental or East Indian Hellebore, //. orienlalis. 
b. of the genus Veratrum (N.O. Melanlhaccx), 
sometimes called False Hellebore : White Helle- 



bore (of the ancients), V. album ; Swamp Helle- 
bore, V. viridC) also called American or Green 

I Hellebore, c Winter Hellebore, the Winter 

: Aconite, Era?ilhis hyemalis. 

J 1390 Gower Con/. 111. 130 His [Argol's] herbe, which is 

1 him betake, Is bote eleborum the blacke. 1398 Trevisa 
Barth. De P. R. xvii. Iv. (1 495) 635 Eleborus . . the Romayns 
calle this herbe Veratrum. .and therof is two manere of 
kyndes : whyte and blacke.] 1578 Lyte Dodoens 111. xxiv. 
348 White EHebor vnprepared, and taken out of time and 
place. . is very hurtfull to the body. 1590 Spenser F. Q. 11. 

I >'ii. 52 Dead sleeping Poppy, and black Hellebore. 1747 
Wesley Print. Physic (1762) 34 In the fit, blow Powder of 
White Hellebore up the nose. 1778 G. White Selborne 
Let. xli. (1875) 249 Helleborus /cetidus, stinking hellebore, 
bear's foot^ or setterwort . . women give the leaves pow- 
dered to children troubled with worms. Helleborus viridis, 
green hellebore. 1858 Hogg Veg. Kingd. 737 White Helle- 
bore {Veratmm album), a native of the Alps and Pyre 
nees, is a violent emetic and cathartic. 1875 H. C. Wooo 
Therap. (1879) 536 Mack Hellebore has been used by some 
as a purgative emmenagogue, but is now very rarely if ever 
employed. 

3. alt rib. and Comb. t as hellebore-root. 
1792 Osbaldiston Brit. Sportsm. s.v. Herbes, They put 
into a horse's counter a piece of hellebore-root. 1878 tr. 
Ziemssen's Cycl. Med. XVII. 742 Hellebore-poisoning., 
results from the joint action of the two active principles con- 
tained in the plant. 

Hence He llebora*ceous a., botanically related 
or akin to the hellebores (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1 886) ; 
He'lleborate mixed or prepared with hellebore ; 
Hellebore-in, Hellebore sin, Hellebore -tin, 

f and Helle 'borin, chemical principles derived from 
hellebore : HelleboTic a., of or pertaining lo helle- 

i bore ; + Helleboro*se a., 'fnll of hellebore' (Bailey 
vol. II. 1727) ; Hellebo-rous a., of the nature of 

} hellebore ; t Hellebory (elebory) » Hellebore. 
1587 Mascall Govt. Cattle (1627) 35 Take the roots of 

' white elebory, otherwise called neesing powder. 1609 Bp. 
W. Barlow A nsw. Nameless Catfu 4 An Eleborous purge 

I to make him disgorge the gall of his bitternesse. 1633 Hart 
Diet Diseased m. xi. 272 His helleborate medicines. 181 1 
Byron Hints fr. Hor. 473 Tuns of helleboric juice. 187a 
Watts Diet. Chem. VI. 695 Helleborin, Cse H« Oe, and 
Helleborein, C26 sin Ow. two glucosides existing in the 
roots of Helleborus nigcr and H. viridis . . Helleborin.. 
occurs but . . sparingly in black, more abundantly in green 
hellebore . . Helleboreln is much more abundant in black 
than in green hellebore, but occurs in considerably larger 
quantity than helleborin, even in the latter. .By boiling with 
dilute acids, it is resolved into helleboretin, C14 H20 O3, 
which separates as a dark violet-blue precipitate, and glucose 
. . [Helleborin] is resolved by boiliog with dilute acids, or 
more completely with a concentrated solution of zinc chlor- 
ide, into glucose and helleboresin, Cso Hs* O4. 1876 Har- 
ley Mat. Med. (ed. 6) 768 The activity of the root is due to 
two glucosides, helleborin, and belleborein. 
Helleborine (hc Uborain). Bot. [mod. ad. 
Gr. «AA€/9optVi7 a plant like hellebore : see -ine : 
cf. F. elleborine.] An orchidaceous plant of the 
genus Epipactis (formerly called Serapias] t or 
of the closely-allied genus Cephalanthera. 

1597 Gerarde Herbal 11. cvi. § 1. 357 Helleborine is like 
vnto white Hellebore t and for that cause we haue giuen it 
the name of Helleborine. 1778 Lichtfoot Ft. Scot. (1789) 
I. 527 Scrap ias Ivngi/olia Lin.. Marsh Helleborine. 1778 
G. White Selborne (1853) II- xl. 266, Serapias lati/olia, 

j helleborine. Mod. The helleborines have mostly dull- 

1 coloured flowers ; three or four species are found in Britain. 
altrib. 1748 Phil. Trans. XLV. 159 The most elegant 

' Flower of all the helleborine Tribe. 

Helleborism (he-lJboriz'm). Med. [mod. ad. 
Gr. kWeB-Qptafios a curing by hellebore, f. <AA«- 
popt&tv to Helleborize.] a. The treatment of 
diseases (esp. insanity) by hellebore, b. ' The 
symptoms produced by the charging of the s>stem 
by hellebore, or by its too free administration * 
(Syd. Soc. Lex. 1886'. c. A purgative made from 
hellebore. 

1621 Burton Anat. Mel. 11. v. 1. iii, That famous Hellc- 
borisme of Montanus, which he so often repeats in his con- 
sultations and counsells. 1640 Chilmead tr, Ferrand's 
Erotomania 169(1'.) In vain should the physician attempt, 
! with all his medicines and helleborisms, the cure of those 
that are sick with love. 1883 I. B. Wood Addr. Hahne- 
mating His public thesis, onthe Helleborism of the Ancients. 

Helleborize, v. [mod. ad. (ir. k\\(Popt(-€tv 
to dose with hellebore : see -ize.] trans. To treat 
or dose with hellebore, as for madness. 

a 1856 Sir W. HAMiLTON^Ogilvie), I am represented . . as 
one who would be helleborised as a madman for harbouring 
the absurdity. 

t Hellen, a. Obs. rare. [I Hell sb. + -EN 4.] 
Of or belonging to hell ; infernal, hellish. 

j a 1225 A tier. R.j so pis world . . is al biset of helle muchares 
[MSS. T., C. hellene niuchere>l. c 1230 Halt' Meid. 41 pat 

I teamed hire in horedom of be laoe vnwiht, be hellene schucke. 

I 13. . E. E. A Hit. P. G 306 Out of be hole bou me herde, of 
hellen wombe I calde, and bou knew myn vncler steuen. 

1 Hellene (helrn, he-tfn). Also 7-8 Hellen. 

I [a. Gr. "EKKtjv a Greek. The pi. occurs first in 

I Homer, as the name of a Thcssalian tribe of which 
Hellen was chief; in the historical period it was 
the name applied to themselves by all Greeks.] 

i A Greek : a. An ancient Greek, of genuine Grecian 

1 race. b. A subject of the modern kingdom of 

I Greece or Hellas. 

> 1662 Still 1NOFL. Orig. Sacr. 111. iv. § 12 Although the 



HELLENEDOM. 

oame of Hellene at last spread its self over all the people of 
Greece, yet it was at first peculiar to that part of Thessaly 
called Pthiotis. 1835 Thiklwall Greece I. 379 A general 
congress of the Hellenes. 1896 IVhitaker's Aim. 550/2 
George, second son of the present King of Denmark . .elected 
King of the Hellenes.. 1863. % 

Hence Helle-nedoxn, the Grecian realm or world ; 
+ Helle nisli a. « Hellenistic. 

1639-60 Jer. Taylob in Evelyn's Diary (1852) HI. 128 The 
word is used hy the Hellenish Jews to signify any place of 
spiritual and immaterial pleasure. 1891 {?. Rev. July 188 
Athens, even in the first Christian centuries the Capital of 
Hellenedom. 

Hellenian (helrnian), a. and sb. rare. [f. Or. 

'EAA^W-OS HELLENIC + -AN.] 

A. adj. Grecian; Hellenic. 

1813 T. Bushv Lucretius V. 917 The Chaldean Magi . . 
whose pride To vanquish the Hellenian doctrine tried. 
1830 tr. Arishph., Knights 100 Hellenian Jove, thine is 
the prize of victory ! 

B. sb. = Hellene, in the Homeric sense. 
ci6n Chapman Iliad dZ^) 1- ».6p In Hellade where live 

the lovely dames, The Myrmidons, Helenians, and Achivcs, 
roh'd of fames. 

Hellenic (hetfuik, -e*mk), a. (sb: [ad. L. Hel- 
lenicus, a. Gr. 'EAA^ik-oj : see Hellene and -ic] 
Of or pertaining to the Hellenes or Greeks, ancient 
or modern ; Greek, Grecian. 



1644 Milton Areop. (Arh.) 42 So great an injury they then 
heldit to be depriv'd of Hellenick learning. 1835 Thirlwall 
Greece 1. 63 Before the name and dominion of thePelasgians 



had given way to that of the Hellenic race. 1879 rARRAR 
St. Paul ii. 30 The glamour of Hellenic grace. 1897 Daily 
News 22 Feb. 9/1 The Hellenic regular troops round Canea. 

B. sb. a. The Greek language, b. //. Writings 
on Greek subjects. 

1847 Landor (title) Hellenics. 185s (title) Xenophon's 
Hellenics, or Grecian History- 1870 Anoerson Missions 
Amer. Bd. III. L n They repaired to the Greek College 
in Scio, for the purpose of studying the Modern Hellenic. 
Hence Hellenicize v., to make Greek, to grgecizc. 
1854 Badkam Halt'eut. 467 Resolved . . to hellemcize the 
name. t , 

Hellenism (he'leni^m). [a. Gr. E\Krjvi<xji-vs 
imitation of the Greeks, use of a pure Greek idiom, 
f. *EKKtfvi(uv to Hellenize : see -ism.] 

1. A peculiarity of the Greek language; esp. a 
phrase, idiom, or construction used or formed in 
the Greek manner. 

1609 Holland A mm, Marcell. Annot. Ciija, Yee must 
admit here a Synecdoche, the plurall for the singular, a usuall 
figure in Hellenisme. 1614 Seloen Titles Hon 198 That 
age, about Alexius his time, generally affected Hellenisme 
and such words of Greeke as they could get them. 1646 
Gregory An Order Comm., Oriens 79 This was but an 
Hebraisme intheold, and hut an Hellemsmeinlhe newTesta- 
ment. 1711 Auoison Sped. No. 285 f 9 Virgil is fu 1 of the 
Greek Forms of Speech, which the Critickscall Hellenisms. 
1771 Macpherson Introd. Hist. Gt. Brit. 244 Their lan- 
guage, though tinctured with Hellenisms, is radically dif- 
ferent from the Greek. 1841 DTsraeli Amen. Lit. (1867) 
128 When Greek was first studied . . it planted many a 
hellenism in our English. 

2. Conformity to Hellenic speech and ideas; 
imitation or adoption of Greek characteristics, e.g. 
by the Jews of the Dispersion, by the later Romans, 
etc. ; the principle of hellenizing. 

1862 Meriyale Rom. Emp. (1865) VII. lv. 34 The Hellen- 
ism which Nero vaunted was apostasy from the goddess 
Roma. 1879 Farrar St. Paul vii. 126 Hellenist .. means, 
in the first instance, one who ' Graecises ' in language or 
mode of life . . Now this Hellenism expressed many shades 
of differeoce, and therefore the exact meaning of the word 
Hellenist Yaries with the circumstances under which it is 
used. Ibid. 130 That detestation which had once burned tn 
the Jewish heart against Hellenism. 

3. The national character or spirit of the Greeks ; 
Grecian culture. 

1865 GaoTE Plato Pref. 12 New foreign centres of rhetoric 
and literature— Asiatic and Alexandrian Hellenism— were 
fostered into importance by regal encouragement. 1869 
Swinburne Ess. $ Stud. {187$) 188 Their exquisite Hellenism 
of spirit. 1876 Gladstone Homeric Synchr. 197 A Poet 
with the intense Hellenism and Autochthon ism of Homer. 
1881 Daily News 1 Feb. 3/3 Hellenism (they say) has edu- 
cated us and prepared us for the enjoyment of liberty. 

b. Applied by Matthew Arnold to that form of 
culture, or ideal of life, of which the ancient Greek 
is taken as the type: see quot. 1869, an( * ef< 
Hebraism. 

1869 M. Arnold Cult. $ Anarchy iv. (1875) 136 To get rid 
of one's ignorance, to see things as they are, and by seeing 
them as they are to see them in their beauty, is the simple 
and attractive ideal which Hellenism holds out before human 
nature ; and from the simplicity and charm of this ideal, 
Hellenism, and human life in the hands of Hellenism, .are 
full of what we call sweetness and light. Ibid. 143 As the 
great movement of Christianity was a triumph of Hebraism 
and man's moral impulses, so the great movement which 
goes hy the name of the Renascence, was an up-rising and 
re-instateraent of man's intellectual impulses and of 
Helleni ,m. 1869 < ontemp. R XI. 150 Mr. Arnold treat, 
of the great rival forces Hebraism and Hellenism which 
between them divide the world. t 
4. Greek nationality ; the Hellenic race or ' world 
as a political entity. _ 

1883 Seeley Expans. Eng. 239 The Macedonians, through 
their close relationship with the Greeks, brought all 
Hellenism in their train. x886 Manch. Exam. 29 Jan. 4/7 
The Government believes it to be its duty to safeguard 
Hellenism, whose future is menaced. 1897 Daily A civs 
22 Feb. 9/1, 1 shall have the whole of Hellenism on my side. 
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Hellenist (he'lenist). [ad. Gr. 'E\Kt]vt(jrr)s 
a follower of the Greeks in language, etc., one who 
Hellenizes, f. 'EKKrjviCuv to Hellenize : see -ist.] 

1. One who used the Greek language, though not 
a native Greek. Applied esp. to those Jews of the 
Dispersion who used the Greek language and were 
more or less affected by Greek influences. 

1613 Purchas Pilgrimage (161^ 137 The Hebrewes and 
Hellenists often disagreed. 1653 Hammond Annot. Acts 
vi. 1 (R.) These Jews understood Greek, and used the Greek 
Bible, and therefore are called Hellenists. # 1879 Farhar 
St. Paul vii. 125 It is to these Greek-speaking Jews that 
the term Hellenist.. properly applies.. It means one who 
' GraecUes ' in language or mode of life. .U is therefore ..the 
..antithesis., to strict 'Hebrews'. 1881 N.T. (R.V.)Acts 
vi. 1 There arose a murmuring of the Grecian Jews [marg. 
Hellenistsl against the Hebrews. 

aftrib. 1789 Gibbon Antobiog. (1896) 141 The corrupt 
dialect of the Hellenist Tews. 

2. One skilled in the Greek language and litera- 
ture ; a Greek scholar. m 

1680 Dalgarno Didascolocophus 126 (T.) But if all this do 
not satisfy the critical Hellenist, then I must add [etc. . 
1837 Haixam Hist. Lit. i. 111. §3 In Italy.. there were sti 1 
professors of it [Greek] in the untversity ; but no one Hel- 
lenist distinguishes this [1 7th] century. 1880 Contemp. h ev. 
XXXVII. 479 An Oxford Hellenist (as we venture to call 
any person with considerable knowledge of Greek). _ 

3. One of the Byzantine Greeks who contributed 
to the revival of classical learning in Europe in the 
15th century. In mod. Diets. 

Hellenistic (heleni'stUO, a. [f. prec. + -ic] 
Of or pertaining to the Hellenists ; using the Greek 
language and following Greek modes of thought 
or life. a. Applied to the modified form of the 
Greek language, with many foreign elements, cur- 
rent in Egypt, Syria, and other countries, after the 
time of Alexander the Great. # 

1706 Phillips (ed. Ktrsty), Hellenistical, or Hellemsiick, 
belonging to Greece. 1727-41. Chambers Cycl. s.v., Sal- 
masius rejects the common opinion of the learned touching 
the Hellenistic language. 1827 G. S. Fabek Expiatory 
Sacr. 111 Through the Hellenistic use of a well-known 
Hebrew idiom. 1837-9 Hallam Hist. Lit. u.855) 373 
He [Salmasiusl says . . in the last age (1. e. prior to 1643) 
thv, v .ry name of Hellenistic was unknown to scholars. 1881 
Westcott & HoaT Grk. N. T. Introd. 8 398 The term 
Hellenistic was coined to denote the language of Greek- 
speaking Jews. 

b. Of or pertaining to the ancient Greeks of this 
later age, when the true Hellenic characteristics 
were modified by foreign elements ; belonging to 
the school of Greek art after the time of Alexander. 

1874 Mahaffy Soc. Life Greece x. 297 Menander, whose 
essentially refined and social temper belonged more properly 
to the Platonic than the Hellenistic age. % 

Hence Hellenisticlsm, the Hellenistic condition 
or stage of history. 

1807 Daily Chron. 24 May, This change in Ihe world s 
history, the change from Hellenism to Hellenisiicism, is 
regarded by the essayist as an almost unmixed blessing. 

Hellenistical (helenrstikal), a. [f. as prec. 
+ -al.] = Hellenistic. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Hellenistical, pertaining to 
Greece, or the Grecians. i66x Fell Life Hammond (R.), 
Into the importance of the hellenistical dialect he had made 
the exactest search. 1770 Monthly Rev. 94 'I his is a 
merely hellenistical sense of the word. . . 

Hence Helleni-sticaily adv., m a Hellenistic 
manner ; in Hellenistic Greek. 

1646 T. Gregory Notes <$■ Obs. 59 Shakar ..\s often ren- 
dered by the LXX d«i»aa, which therefore may beare the 
same signification H^llenistically in this place. 1819 G. b. 
Fabeb Dispensations (1823) 1. 348 It bears such a sense 
Hellenistically. 

Hellenization (he=len;>iz?i-j*3n). [f. next + 
-ATiON.] The action of hellenizing or condition 
of being hellenized ; the giving of a Greek character 
to anything. ... 

1873 A. W. Ward tr. Curtius' Hist. Greece u. in. I. 440 
In Sicily also the Hellenisatioo of the coast had made pro- 
gress. 1881 Athatzum 8 Oct. 465/3 The gradual Helleni- 
zation of the Byzantine Empire in the language, customs, 
and the national character. t 

Hellenize (he'lenaiz), v. [mod. ad. Gr.^EAAq- 
vtfrttv to speak Greek, to make Greek, {."EWrjv 
Hellene.] 

1. intr. To use the Greek language ; to adopt 
Greek or Hellenistic habits ; to become, or live as, 
a Greek or Hellenist. 

1613 [see Hellenizihg vbl. sb. below]. 1646 Sir T. 
Browne Pseud. Ep. iv. i. 279 Such [of the Jews] as did 

I Hellenize and dispersedly dwell out of Palestine with the 
Greeks. 1633 Hammond Annot. Acts vi. 1 (R.) So saith 
Phavorinus . . to hellenize is to speak Greek, and to naye 
skill in the Greek learning. 1806 Edin. Kcv.VU. 493 In 
Alexandria .. the Egyptian superstitions, .condescended to 

I hellenize a little. 1879 Farrar St. Paul u. 27 1 here had 

I been . . Hellenistic Jews who Hellemsed in matters far more 
serious than the language which they spoke. 

b. nonce use. To adopt Hellenism (sense 3 «>)• 

i i860 M. Arnold Cult. % Anarchy Pref. (1875) 47 Now 
and for us, it is a lime to Hellenise, and to praise knowing , 

\ for we have Hebraised too much, and have over-valued doing. 

2. trans. To make Greek or Hellenistic in form 

or character. „ . . 

1799 W. Taylor in Robberds Mem. I. 290 Perhaps 1 
I bhall one day have to hellenize the jargon. 1845 Bluckw. 



HELL-GATE. 

Mag. LV! I. 514 To Anglicize Pindar is not the adventure. 
It is to Hellenize an English reader. a 1873 , Lytton 
Pattsauias 274 Why should not Asia be Hellenized i 

Hence He llenized a. ; Hcllenizingr vbl. sb. 
and ppl. a. ; He llenlzer, one who affects the Greek 
language and ways. , 

1613 Pukchas Pilgrimage (1614) 137 The Hellenists were 
so called of hellenizing or vsing the Greeke tongue in their 
Synagogues. 1844 W. Kay in Eleur/s Eccl. Hist. 1 1 1. 29 
note, Ptlagius is only a Hellenized form of Morgan. 1840 
Tkencm Mirac. v. (1862) 177 There were numbers of hellen- 
izing Jews just in these parts. 1854 Keightley Mytjwl. 
Greece $ Italy (ed. 3) 462 Some of the Hellenisers said she 
was Minerva. 1861 J. G. Shepi'abd Fall Rome vi. 283 
Leontius. the candidate for the throne selected hy the 
Heathenizers, or Hellenizers, for the names have the same 
import. 1869 Contemp. Rev. XI. 151 Mr. Arnold, a Hel* 
leuizer by every instinct of his nature. 

11 Heller (he-br). Also 6-7 haller. [Ger. 
heller, in MHG. haller, haller y 'usually assumed 
to be named from the imperial city Schwabisch- 
Hall, where it was first coined ' (Kluge).] 

A small coin formerly current in Germany, worth 
half a pfennig ; also a eoin« j^r of a crown GrVof 
a penny) in the new Austrian monetary system. 

1575 Brieff Disc. Troubl. Eranckford {1642) 134 The 
sumnie which they gave growed to so much as thirteene, 
not Sailers but Hallers or Pennings. 1617 Mobyson ittu. 
1. 287 (Stanf.) At Nurnberg. .two haller make one pfenning. 
184a Motley Corr. (1889) 1. iv. 102 The sister gave two 
hellers a day to the workmen. 189s Baedeker s Eastern 
Alps Introd. 11 The new Austrian monetary unit is the 
Crown (Krone) = 100 Heller. These new coins, however, are 
still comparatively rare. ( , 

Hellespont (he*lesp?nt). [ad. Gr. EAAr/ffiroi/- 
tos ; explained as sea (ir6vros) of Helle ("EAA17), 
daughter of Athamas, said to have been drowned 
in it.] The ancient name for the Strait of the Dar- 
danelles ; hence, in allusion to the story of Leander, 
something that separates lovers. 

1591 Shaks. Two Gent. 1. i.-22 & 26 Val. Some shallow 
Stone of deepe loue, How yong Leander crost the Helles- 
pont. .You are ouer-bootes mloue, Andyet you ueuer sworn 
the Hellespont. 1637 Lust's Domin. 11. lii. in HazL Dodsley 
XIV. 123 Your wife.. She's the Hellespont divides my love 
and me. f 

Hence Hellespo-ntiac, HeUespo-ntine adjs., ot, 
pertaining to, or situated on the Hellespont. 

1649 Stanlev Europa, etc. 29 Because the Hellespontiack 
power they slight. 1840 Thirlwall Greece VII. Ivu. 225 
Arridaeus was appointed to the Hellespontine Phrygu. 

Hell-fire, hell fire. [Orig. two words, helle 
being genitive case ; in later use usually hyphened. 
In N. T. versions rendering Gr. yUvva tov nvpds 
lit. gehenna (or hell) of fire, i.e. fiery hell.] 

1. The fire of hell. t it r 

a 1000 Boeth. Metr. viii. 101 Etne..baet mon helle fyr 
hate5 wide, c ipoo Ags. Gost. Matt, xviii. 9 Asend on 
helle fyr [1382 Wyclif, fijr of helle; 15*6 Iinoale, hell 
fyre; 158a Rhem. hel of fire]. *ia25 Ancr. A. 150 
IwurS, buten ende, helle fures fode. £1300 Cursor M. 
2804 Pat 3ee in hell fire for brin. 1526 1 ihdale Matt. v. 
22 In daunger of hell fyre. a 1600 Hooker ^ccL PcL v. 
A pp. 1 § 34 Devils were not ordained of God tor heu-nre, 
hut hell-fire for them, i860 Emebson Cond. Life, late 
Wks. (Bohn) II. 316 Neither., hell-fire, nor ichor, .can get 
rid of this limp band. 

2. A member of a Hell-fire club. 

i 7 ao in Malcolm Mann. <$" Cust. Lond. (1808) 149 The 
Hell-Fires, .fly at Divinity. The third person of the Innity 
is what they peculiarly attack ..calling for a Holy-GhObt- 
pye at the Tavern. . 1 v. r 

3. altrib. Hell-fire club, name given to clubs of 
reckless or abandoned young men, chiefly about the 
beginning of the eighteenth century. (,See N. & Q. 

12 May i860, 27 Aug. 1892, etc.) 

1721 (title) The Hell Fire Club, kept by a Society of 
Blasphemers. i 7 S5 Connoisseur Ko. 54 \he Mohocks, and 
the members of the Hell-Fire-Club, the heroes of ihe last 
generation, .struck out mighty good jokes from a 1 kinds oi 
Violence and blasphemy. 1821 De Q^ncey R *Mer \\ ks. 
(i86q) XIII. 124 When a member of the Hell-fire club, he 
' actually tied a poor man to the spit, and, having spitted 
him, proceeded to roast him. 1825 R. Chambers Trad. 
Edink II.259. iMiHaydns Diet. Dates, Hell fire clubs, 
three of these associations were suppressed 1721. 

4. advb. In profane use : 1 Damned . 
1760 C. Johnston Chrysal(i 7 6,) II. 1. i. 2 The weather 

in summer is Jfellfire hot, in winter hellfire cold No* 
what sense can the very Devil himself .. make of such con- 
tradictions 7 

Hell-fired, <*. 

1. • Set on fire of hell ' (Jas. 111. 6). 
«i 7 n Ken Christophil Poet. Wks. 1721 1. 447 Blasphemd 

by ev'ry Hell-fir'd Tongue. 

2. As an intensive : ■ Damned \ Cf. All-fired. 
1756 W. Toldebvy Two Orplians III. 157 Sir., he is a 

h— U-fir'd good creature, 

He-llnil. [ f - Hell sL + ,ruL -] As many as 
hell could hold. . 

1637 Rutherford Lett. (1862) I. 218 Christ hath .. casten 
the knot so fast that the fingers of the devils and hell-fulls 
of sins cannot loose it. 1884 J. ^ Parker Apost Life III. 15 
A host, an army, a whole, .hellful of human nature. 

Hell-gate, hell-gates. [Ong. two 

words.] The portal or entrance of hell. 

crooo iELFRic Horn. I. 228 Ure Halend Crist tobraec 
helle 5 atu. c 1160 Halton Gosp. Matt. xvi. 18 He le jate 
ne maten on-^an ba. c 1320 Cast. Love 134* Helle-?* cs 
heal to-breek. ci 4 6o Toxvncley Myst. (Surtecs) 3 M Ourc 
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porter at belle gate Is balden so strate. 1590 S pens e a F. Q. 
H. vii. 25. 1626 Shirley Brothers 11. i, Moutbs, that day 
and night Are open, like hell-gates, to feed. 1667 Milton 
P. L. 11. 746 The Portress of Hell Gai^ 

Hellgrammite, he-lgramite. U.S. The 
larva of a neuropterous insect, Corydaltts cornutus, 
the hellgrammite fly, allied to the May- fly, used 
as a favourite bait for the black bass. 

1884 J. S Kingslev Stattd. Nat. Hist. II. 156 They are 
much sought after as fish-bait, having a very tough integu- 
ment, so that one larva suffices to catch several fish ; and 
they are called by fishermen * crawlers*, 'dobsons', and 
sometimes, we hope rarely, 1 hellgrammites '. 

He llhoffite. Chcm. [from the name of the 
inventor HellhofT.] An explosive, a solution of a 
nitrated organic combination (naphthaline, phenol, 
benzene, etc.\ in fuming nitric acid. 

1885 Timet weekly ed.) 28 Aug. 9/4 A new explosive . . 
hellhoffite .. invented by Hellhoff and Gruson. Ibid., A 
quantity of hellhoffite poured into a bowl could not be ex- 
ploded by a lighted match. 1895 Clndill & Tm. Did. 
Expios. Pref. 42. 

t He'llhood. Obs. The state or personality 
of an infernal being ; usually as an ironical title. 

1625 Fletcher & Shirley Nt. Walker 11. ii. We might 
have done some fine thing To have made thy bebhood 
laugh. 1630 J. TAVLOa (Water P.) Natty Land Ships 
Wks. 1. 02/1 To sacrifice themselues. .and all that they 
esteeme dearest vnto them, to his infernall Hell-hood. 

He'll-hound. [Orig. two words, helle in 
genitive case.] 

1. Hound or dog of hell ; esp. in Greek and Latin 
mythology, Cerberus, the watch-dog of Hades. 

<:888 K. Mu-ileo Boeth. xxxv. § 6 pa sceolde cuman J>«re 
helle hund, bses nama..wscs Ceruerus. 1006 Charter in 
Cod. Dipl. III. 350 Sy he toren of hellehundes to5um on 
*oam egeslicum hellewttum. 'zx$o-jo Alex, ff Dind. 792 5e 
ben to J>e helle-hond holliche wike, Tri-cerberus be tenful of 
wham 1 tolde haue. c 1440 Jacob's Well (E. E. T. S.) 167 
pc helle-hnntere, wyth his helle-houndys, com ny. 1667 
M iltom P. L. x. 630 My Hell-hounds to lick up the draft 
and filth Which man's polluting Sin with taint hath shed 
On what was pure. i8ai Shelley Prometh. Unb. 1. 408 But 
hark, the hell-hounds clamour. 

2. A 6end ; a fiendish person r as a term of execra- 
tion. 

c 1420 Metr. Life St. Katk. (Halliw.) 10 Thou false cursyd 
Sarasyn.. Helle hounde, thou fowle wyghte. a 15*9 Skeltom 
P, Sparrowe 89 From that bell hounde, That lyeth in 
chcynes bounde. 1532 Moke Conjut. Tindale Wks. 446/1 
Neither Luther, Tyndal, nor Huskin, nor all y* hel houndes 
that y« deuyl hath in hys kenell % 1633 T. Stafford Pac. 
Hib. l ii. (18 10) 3g Tyrone with his Hell-hounds being not 
farre from Corke. 171 2 Steele Sped. No. 533 r 2, I am 
sure these shameless hell-hounds deserved it highly. 1777 
Earl Chatham Sp. in Ho. Lords 18 Nov., These horrible 
hell-hounds of savage war. 1879 Browning fv&n Ivduo- 
vitch 208 Hellhounds, we baulk you 1 

3. all rib. and Comb. 

1 719 De Foe Crusoe It. ix, Villains ! hell-hound dogs ! 
1790 Bystander 46 Of the hell-hound breed. 181 1 W. 
Iaylor in Monthly Mag. XXXII. 117 To account and 
apologise for the hell-hound-hearted mangling fury. 

He 'Hi Cat, a. and sb. Sc. [app. a fanciful 
alteration by Scott of halokit (Halok) ; perh. with 
some notion of hell-cat.] 

A. adj. Lightheaded, giddy, extravagant ; rompish. 
1815 Scott Gny M. xxxii, I dare sae now it had been on 

some hellicat errand or other. 1816 — Antiq. xxxix, I want 
to see what that hcllicate quean Jenny Rintherout's doing. 
1894 Crockett Raiders (ed. 3) 32 That hellicat . . lassie, 
who had called me a sheep. 

B. sb. A wicked creature : cf. Hell-cat. 

«8r6 Scott Bt. Dwarf "ix, Let us but get puir Grace out o' 
that auld bellicat's clutches. 1893 Stevenson Catriona 268 
It's highly possible the hellicat would try and gar me to 
marry her when he turned up. 

T He'llick, a. Obs. rare. [OE. had hel-lic hell- 
ish, infernal, f. hel + -lie -like. It is not clear 
whether the 1 6th c. use was a revival of the OE.] 
Of or belonging to hell ; hellish, infernal. 

e 1000 /Elfriu Horn. I. 380 Da hellican fynd. Ibid. II. 78 
Scyldi$ he waes to hellicere susle. 1581 T. Stoolev tr. 
Seneca's Hippolytus 67 b, Who when the hellicke hound 
From Tartares griesly gates in chaynes he dragd above the 
ground. Ibid. 73 The Hel lick Tyrant knoweshis perfect tale. 

Hellier (he'lya-i). Now dial. Also 5-6 helyer, 
helier, 5, 9 hillyer. [ME. helyer, f. Hele v., 
to cover : cf. sawyer, etc.] A slater t5r tiler. 

c 1450 T. Walsingham Hist. Angl. an. 1381 in Camden 
A ugtica, Hibernica, etc. {1602)252 Ductor. .d ictus Walter us 
Helier, vel Tyler. Ibid. 265 Walterus Tyler vel vt quidam 
dicunt Walterus Helyer. 1467 Ordin. Worcester in Eng. 
Gilds (1870) 398 Tylers called hillyers. 1562 Act 5 Eliz. c. 4 
§ 30 The Art. .of a Smith. .Bricklayer, Tyler, Slater, Helier, 
Tyle-maker. 1625 Ussher Answ. Jesuit 287 He that 
covereth the house with tile or slate, is from thence com- 
monly called a hellier. 1669 S. Colepress in Phil. Trans. 
IV. 1009 The most experienced Helliers (or Coverors with 
Slat). 1735 Loud. Gaz. No. 6400/8 Francis Budd. late of 
Horwood, Hellier. 1888 Elworthy W. Somerset Word- 
bk. t Hellier t a slater; one who heles roofs . . A thatcher is 
never called a hellier. (Hence the surnames Hellier, 
Hdyar^Hittye^ Hilliard, Hetyard.] 

Hellier, obs. form of Halyard. 

Helling, dial, form of Heling, covering, roof. 

Hellish (he-lij), a. {adv.) [f. Hell sb. + -ish.] 

1. Of, belonging or pertaining to hell or the in- 
fernal regions ; infernal. 

1530 Palsgk. 315/1 Hellysshe, belongyng to helle, tar- 
taricque, it{femal, 1590 Spensek F. Q. l ix. 2 Who, all in 



rage, .gan threaten hellish paine. 1687 Death's l r is. PreC 
11713) 11 The Fury and Hideousness of that Hellish Prince. 
1727 De For Syst. Magic 1. ii. {1840) 48 The last is truly j 
called diabolical and hellish magic, 
b. Belonging to Hades. 

1579 Spenser S/icph. Cal. Oct. 30 His musicks might the 
hellish hound did tame, a 1704 T. Brown Praise Drunken- j 
ness Wks. 1730 I. 37 In vain does Hercules boast of all his 
victories, of bis Hydra, .and the hellish Cerberus. 

2. Of the nature or character of hell and infernal 
things; befitting or worthy of hell; diabolical, 
fiendish. 

1569 Commem. Boner in Skclton's Wks. (1843^ I. Introd. 
125 Romishe derision, And hellishe deuision. 1604 Shaks. 
Oth. v. it 368 To you, Lord Goueroor, Remaines the Censure 
of this hellish villaine. 1712 Steele Sped. No. 402 ?3» I sit 
down and describe my present Disposition with so hellish j 
an Aspect. 1798 Coleridge Anc. Mar. tu iii, I had done j 
a hellish thing, And it would work 'em woe. 18*6 Scott 
Woodst. xii, But we beard hellish noises. 

b. As an intensive : cf. infernal, devilish. 

1 798 Courier in Spirit. Pub. Jrnls. (1 799) II . 307 Why did I 
you ride at such a hellish rate ? 

B. adv. Infernally; execrably. Sometimes 
a mere coarse intensive : cf. devilish. 

1 613 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 481 A mouth O hellish 
wide. 1768 Foote Devil on Two Sticks 1. Wks. 1790 II. 251 
You make a little free with our condition . . as, hellish dull, 
damn'd clever, hellish cold. 170a Charlotte Smith Des- 
mond II. 37 You 've got a hellish clever trotting mare. 

Hellishly (he-UJli), adv. [f. prec. + -ly*.] 
In a hellish manner; infernally, devilishly; exe- 
crably. Sometimes merely intensive. 

f 1580 J. Jeffere Bugbears 1. ii 50 in Archiv Stud. 
Nen. Spr, (1897) XCVftl. 308 Amedeus is so hellishely 
bent on the muck of this world. 1631 R. H. A rraignm. 
Whole Creature xiii. §3. 218 The Divell ..horribly yea 
hellishly disquieting them. 1754 Richarosoh Grandtson 
(18x0) VI. xxxi. 22i If he had not interposed so hellishly as 
be did. . I had been the husband of Miss Byron in two hours. 
1778 Learning at a Loss I. 152 A dark Chesmit .. gets on 
hellishly, a remarkable Gift of going. 

Hellishness (he'lijnes). [f. as prec. + -ness.] 
The quality of being hellish ; infernal or damnable 
nature or disposition. 

1608 Machih Dumb Knt. iv. in Hazl. Dodsley X. 182, 
1 was. .star-crossM with some hag's hellishness. 1648 Gage 
West Ind. xiv. 82 Outward seeming and frothy sanctity, 
and inward hellishnesse. 1826 in Cobbctt Rur. Rides (1885) 
II. 192 Enough to convince any one of the hellishness of 
this system ! 1854 Dlff in G. Smith Life xxl u88i) 342 
Such utter absolute hellishoess 1 never saw surpassed. 

Hellite (he*bit). [f. Hell sb. + -ite.] 

1. An inhabitant of hell. 

1866 D. Forbes Hindustani Did 45 s.v. \ 9] ^ci, The poet 

Sa'dl says that ' to those in heaveu A'raf would seem hell, 
but the hellites would call A'raf paradise'. 

2. The proprietor of a ' hell * or gaming-house. 
1824 Times 9 Oct. in Westm. Rev. (1829) XI. 319 The 

hellites at all the 1 hells* . .resort to every species of cheating. 
1838 Jas. Grant Sk. Lond. 355 In all the gaming-houses of 
any note, there are unprincipled reckless persons in the pay 
of t he hellites. 1870 A. Steinmetz Gamifig Table I L iv. 93. 

Hell-kettle. A deep black gulf or abyss; 
a name locally applied to holes or pools popularly 
supposed to be bottomless. 

1577 HAamsoM England 1. xxiv. 111. 164 What the 

foolish people dreame of the hell kettles, it is not worthie 
the rehcarsall . . There are certeine pits, or rather three 
little pooles, a mile from Darlingtoa. .which the people call 1 
the kettles of hell, or the diuels kettles. 1634 Relat. Short 
Sun>ey (in Longstaffe Darlington\ The three, .deepe pitts I 
called Hell Kettles, we left boyling by Darlington. 1698 j 
FavEa Acc. E. India 4- P. 250 An huge Casm, or Hell-Kettle 
was left where the Mountain bad emptied its self 

tHe'Uness. Obs. nonce-wa. [f. Hell sb. + 
-ness, after Highness.] A title for a person of 
diabolical character : = Hellhood. 

1605 Sylvester Du Bartas 11. iil iv. Captaincs # 1007 
There's not a king among ten thousand kings But..gildeth 
those that glorifie his Folly. That sooth and smooth, and 
call his Hell- ness holy. 

Hello (hel^n')^ int. and sb. [var. of Hallo, q.v.] 
An exclamation to call attention; also expressing 
some degree of surprise, as on meeting any one un- 
expectedly. A. as int. 

1883 Breadwinners 241 Hello, Andy ! you asleep. 1888 
Black Adv. House-boat xxiii, Hello — here's more about 
evolution. 
B. as sb. 

1897 Mary Kingslev W. Africa 45 The amount of 
• Helios ' * Are youtheres? ' and' Speak louder, pleases' . . 
that must at such times be poured out and wasted .. before 
the break [in telephonic connexion] is realised. 

Comb. 1895 Critic 6 Apr. 263/2 The awful uuisance of the 
central [telephone] office, and.. what is familiarly known as 
the 'hello-girl'. 

Hence Hello v., to shout hello I 

1895 Critic 6 Apr. 263/2 There will be no helloing girl to 
ask you every minute, ' Have you finished? ' while you are 
straining your ears to bear what the person you are talking 
to is saying. 

t HeUua'tion. Obs. rarc~°. [ad. L. hellud- 
tion-em (hel-), n. of action f. hellndri to gorman- 
dize (see next).] 'A devouring gluttony ' (Blount 
Glossogr. 1656). 

tHellue, v. Obs. rare — °. In 6 helue. [ad. 
L. helludrl {hel-), f. helluo (ste next).] To gor- 
mandize, guzzle. 

1570 Levins Manip. 59/11 Helue. .polilttre, degtutire. 



t| HelltlO (he*litt,^. Also 7 helluoh. [L. 
helluo, heluo a gormandizer.] 

1. A glutton, gormandizer; trans/, and Jig. a 
greedy devourer. 

1583 Stubbes Anal. Abus. 1. (1879) 102 The insaciablest 
Heiluo, the deuouringest glutton, or the greediest cormorant 
that is. 1 631 R. H. A rraignm. Whole Creature v. 32 
They eate like gurmundizing Helluohs. 1678 Cloworth 
Intell. Syst. I. iv. 425 Thereby making him to be a Helluo 
and Devourer of Gods, a 1734 North Exam. Hi. vi. § 63 
(1740) 470 To let an Helluo loose upon the Revenue, which 
should he too hard for all Retrenchment. 1822 T. Tayloh 
Apuleius vi 11. 184 In this ludicrous way the crier treated 
that helluo. 

2. Zool. A genus of beetles belonging to the 
family Carybulae. 

+ He'lluOUS, «• [irreg. f. prec] Gluttonous. 
1641 J. Johnson Acad. Love 2 Shce, making me the 
cadaver of her love to feed her helluous gorge. 
Hence Helltio'sityv gluttony. 

1799 Public Characters 101 So voracious and insatiable is 
his helluosity. 1830 Fraset^s Mag. 1. 748 The helluosity of 
my reading, and omnivorous voracity with which 1 digest., 
all manner of languages. 

Hell ward (he-lvvgjd), adv. and adj. [f. Hell 
sb. + - ward : orig. to hellward.'] 

A. adv. Towards hell : a. Downward, towards 
the centre of the earth, b. Towards the place of 
final punishment. 

1377 Langl. P.PL'B. xvi 11. 1x4 A wenche. .Cam walkynge 
in pe wey, to-helle-ward she loked. f 1440 Jacob's Well 
(E. E. T. S.) 170 pe depthe of bi skete of contneyoun muste 
be depe in sorwe downward, to helle- ward e. 1623 Lislk 
sElfric on 0.$ N. Test. Pref. p 3 We are hoisted sometime 
to heaven with a billow of presumption, and dung downe 
againe with abysse of despaire to helward. 1675 Hobbes 
Odyssey (1677) 12 5 Then 01 the ram and ewe let out the blood 
Into the pit ; their heads to hell- ward place. 1726 W. 
Broome Ep. to Elijah Fenton 97 Trees . . Root hell -ward, 
and thence flourish to the skies. 1789 Bubns Ode in Mem. 
Mrs. Oswald, Doom'd to share thy fiery fate, She, tardy, 
hell-ward plies. X831 Carlvle Sart. Res. 111. iii, Magician 
and Wizard to lead us hellward. 

B. adj. Directed or conducting to hell. 

1829 Mom in Blackw. Mag. XXV. 632 Still man thinks 
that hellward paths can e'er lead up to Heaven. 

Hell-weed, he'llweed. A name given to 
certain plants, noxious as weeds, and difficult to 
eradicate : a. the species of Dodder (Cuscuta) 
parasitic on cultivated plants ; b. Hedge Bindweed, 
Convolvulus stpinm ; c. Ranunculus arvensis. 

1640 PAaKiNsoH Theat. Bot. 10 Cuscuta as it is generally 
called., is called of the Country people //V//-w*«&, because 
they know not how to destroy it. 1670 [see Devil's -cuts]. 
1829 Glover Hist. Derby I. 109 Cuscuta europsea, greater 
dodaer, hell weed or devil's guts. 1879 Pkior Plant-n., 
Hell-weed, dodder, so called from the trouble and ruin it 
causes in flax fields. 

tHe'lly, (adv.) Obs. [f. Hell sb. + -y 
(or ? -ly).J Of or belonging to hell ; of the nature 
of hell ; hellish, infernal, devilish. 

1532 More Confut. Tindale Wks. 423/2, I call heartely 
to y» spirite of God to onenche the foule fyrebrond of y* 
helly light. 1556 J Heywood Spider $ F. Ixvi, No 
worldlie sight More like fcell then was sight of that hellie 
fight. 1563 Balowin in Mirr. Mag., How Collingbottme 
was Executed (18 15) II. 366 Hellcy haunts, & ranke per- 
nicious ylles. 1583 Stanyhl rst /Eneis iv. (Arb.) 103 His 
rod .. by which from the helly BocardoTouzt tost souls he 
freeth. 1613 Acc. Anglesea (Halliw.) 39 Authority con- 
ferrM upon him to keep this helly trade. 
B. adv. Hellishly, infernally. 

1600 Tourhelr Trans/. Metamorph. Win, With poyson 
hellie blackc. a 1762 Lady M. \V. Montagu Poems 
(1785) S3 No rake helly gay, Or laughing, because he has 
nothing to say. 

Helm (helm), sb. 1 Forms : 1- helm ; also 3 
heelm, healm, 4-7 helme, 6 healme. [Com. 
Tent. : OE. helm str. masc. = OFris., OS. (LG., 
MDu., Du.), OHG. (MHG., Ger.) helm, ON. 
hjalmr (Sw., Da. hjelni), Goth, hibns :— OTeut. 
*helmo-z :— pre-Teut. *kelmo-s, f. root kel- to cover, 
conceal (see Hele v.). OF. helme mod.F. keaume) 
masc., It. eltno, Sp. yelmo, are from OHG. Senses 
7 and 8 are prob. from Norse.] 

I. 1. That part of the armour which covers the 
head ; a helmet. Now poet, and arch. 

cj»S Corpus Gloss. 422 Cassium, helm, fiooo ^Elfbic 
Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 143/27 Crista, helmes camb. a J175 
Cott. Horn. 243 pa beoo sceold helm and brenie. c 1*05 
Lav. 25813 Haelm [C1275 healm] an his hafde. £1375 Sc. 
Leg. Saints, Cristofore 549 pane gcrt be kingc ane helme 
tak. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 65 b/2 A belme of brasse on 
his heed, a 1533 Li>. Berners Huon liv. 182 There was 
brought him a good harneis, helme, sheld, & spere. 1667 
M ilton P. L. vi. 840 O're Shields and Helmes, and helmed 
heads he rode. 1715 20 Pope Iliad v. 5 High on his helm 
celestial lightnings play. 1870 Morris Earthly Par. II. 
in. 345 Methought 1 had a helm upon my head Wrought 
all of gold. „ ., 

fig. <rx200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 193 Habbed nhte bilene to 
brunic, and hope to helme. 138a Wvclif Isa. Iix. 17 The 
helm of helthe in his hed. 

b. Her. =Hklmet 2. 

1864 Koutell Her. Hist. <* Pop. xiv. 165 A large helm 
surmounted by the lion crest. 

f 2. trans/. Put for a man in armour. Obs. 

a 1400-50 Alexander 5498 Ser Bedwyn be bald with many 
bri3t helmes. 1470-85 Malory Arthur vi. vi, The kyng 
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of Northgaly's with eyght score helmes. 1548 Hall 
Chron., Hen. V } 47 In the Vaward wer eight thousande 
Healmes of Knightes and Esquiers and foure thousande 
Archers. 

t 3. Christ's crown of thorns. Obs. 

c rooo ^Elfric Horn. II. 252 Mid byrnenum helme his 
heafod befengon. £1x75 Lamb. Horn. 147 Ure helende .. 
hefde uppen his hefde bornene helm- a 1400 Leg. Rood 
(1871) 342 porw-out his helm be harde hat pe pornes in-to 
his flesch gan crepe. 

II. 4. The crown, top, or summit of anything ; 
in OE. esp. the leafy top of a tree. Obs. exc. dial. 

c 888 K. jElfrkd Boeth. xxxiv. § 10 He onginb of 5am 
wyrtrumum end swa upweardes grewb..ob Sone helm, 
ciooo ^Elfric Horn. II. 150 His orf laeswode mid treo- 
wenum helme. a 1100 Voc. in Wr.-Willcker 243/33 Fronde a 
robora, sebufe beamas uel helmas. 1893 Norihnmbld. 
Gloss., Helm, the top (crest) or head of a thing. ' Helm o" 
the hill ' .. a considerable eminence on the old post road a 
few miles south of Felton. 

t 5. The head or cap of an alembic or retort. 

1594 Plat yewelldio. 11. 5 Those glasses which they call 
bodies, .fitted to their helmes. 1610 B. Jonson A Ich. 11. i, 
She'll mount you up, like quick-silver Over the helm. 1686 
Plot Staffordsh. 102 That its oil or sulphur came over the 
/Helm upon the first heat. 17x8 J. Chamberlayne Relig. 
Philos. (1730) II. xviii. § 7 Distil it with a glowing Iron 
Pot, upon which there is an Iron Helm or Head. 

III. f 6. A covering. Only in OE.) Obs. 
a 1000 Riddles iv. 64 (Gr.) Under lyfte helm. 

7. A roofed shelter for cattle, etc. ; a shed, north. 
1501 Searcher's Verdicts in Surtees Misc. (1888) 22 For 

his kid helme upon be tenement or ground. 1641 Best 
Farm. Bks. (Surtees) 58 The Greate Helme in the Stag- 
garth helde 43 [loades], the Helme in the Foregarth helde 
23. 9674-91 Ray N. C. Words 36 An Helm, a Hovel. 
1855 Robinson Whitby Gloss., Helm, a hovel, an open shed 
for cattle in a field. 1863 Mas. Toogood Yorksh. Dial., 
Helm, a cart or cattle shed. 

8. (Also helm-cloud.) The local name in Cum- 
berland and Westmorland of a clond which forms 
over a mountain top before or during a storm ; esp. 
that which accompanies the helvi-wind (also occas. 
called the helm), a violent wind which in certain 
circumstances rushes down the escarpment of the 
Pennines near Cross Fell, when a helm-cloud lies 
over the summit. Helm bar, a roll of cloud sus- 
pended in the air to the leeward of the helm -cloud. 

1777 Nicolson & Burn Hist. Westm. <$• Cumb. I. 7 It 
is called a Helm- wind. Ibid., A rolling cloud, .hovers over 
the mountain tops . . When this cloud appears, the country 
people say the helm is up . . This helm ..continues in its 
station, although a violent roaring hurricane comes tumbling 
down the mountain. 1787 J. Clarke Surv. Lakes Introd. 
xl, A black streak of cloud, .continually fed from the white 
one, which is the real Helm : this is called the Helm-bar, 
from its being supposed to bar or obstruct the winds that 
burst upon the vallies beneath as sooo as it wholly vanishes. 
Ibid., Such is the Helm- Wind generated in that enormous 
cloud, which, like a helmet, covers the summit of Cross-fell. 
1801 Coleridge Poems II. 159 Ancient Skiddaw .. Thus 
spake from out his helm of cloud. 1885 Natun 23/1 Whenever 
the helm-wind was blowing, there was an easterly wind. x886 
Jml. R. Meteor. Soc. 2 On certain occasions, when the 
wind is from some Easterly point, the Helm suddenly 
forms .. Small portions of thin vaporous clouds are seen 
travelling from the Helm Cloud to the Bar. 1888 Encycl. 
Brit. XXIV. 515/2 Here for weeks at a time prevails a kind 
of cyclone, revolving on a horizontal axis parallel to the 
escarpment, — the * helm-wind '. 1888-9 J* G. Goodchilo in 
Trans. Cumb. <$• Westm. Assoc. XIV. 44 The Helm Wind 
descends with greatest force in the neighbourhood of the 
highest elevation of the Escarpment, being strongest along a 
zone extending a few miles on each side of Cross Fell, and 
gradually diminishing in force in proportion to the distance 
on either side. 

IV. 9. attrib. and Comb. y as helm-bearing, 
-decked, -mover-, helm-bar, helm-cloud, helm- 
wind (see sense 8) ; helm-guard, * a chain 
attaching the helm to the girdle or to the mamme- 
liere' (Cent. Diet.). 

a 1 100 Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 243/40 Frondigeris coronis, 
helmbercndum wuldorbeajum. ci6n Chapman Iliad 11. 
725 Helm-deck'd Hector. Ibid. vi. 277 The great helm- 
mover thus received the authoress of his kind. 

Helm (helm), sb? Forms : 1 helma, 4-7 
helme, (7 helmne, 8 Sc. hellim), 6- helm. [OE. 
helma wk. masc, corresp. in stem to ON. hjdlm str. 
fern. With sense 3, cf. MHG. helm handle.] 

1. The handle or tiller, in large ships the wheel, 
by which the rudder is managed ; sometimes ex- 
tended so as to include the whole steering gear. 

C725 Corpus Gl. 4 Clavtts, hclma. £1050 Voc. in Wr.- 
Wfllcker 182/6. £1330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 
12060 Roberes, helmes, right for to staode. c 1440 Promp. 
Parv. 235/x Helme, or be rothere of aschyp. c 1515 Cocke 
LorelVs B. (Percy) 12 Some stered at the helme behynde, 
Some whysteled after the wynde, 1634 Sir T. Herbert 
Trav. 5 Many times the ships will feele no helme. 1656 
Blount Glossogr., Helme of the Rudder of a ship, is a 
handle of wood, put on the Rudder for a man to govern the 
same, and direct the ship. 1669 Sturmv Mariner's Mag. 1. 
i7 The Helmne is hard a weather, mind at Helmne what is 
said to you carefully. 1757 Grav Bard 11. ii, In gallant 
trim the gilded Vessel goes ; Youth on the prow, and 
Pleasure at the helm, a 1796 Burns (Song), When Guil- 
ford good our Pilot stood, An' did our hellim thraw, man. 
1826 H. N. Coleridge West Indies 76 There was no one 
on deck but the man at the helm and himself. 

b. Use or turning of the helm, space through 
which the helm is turned. 

189a Pail Mall G. 23 Feb. 7/1 Many of the witnesses 
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disagree as to the amount of helm which was given to the 
ship. 1894 Times 17 Mar. 5/4 Very little helm, three or 
four spokes either to port or starboard, would have done it. 

C. Phrases. Down with the helm, Down helm, 
the order to place the helm so as to bring the 
rudder to windward. Up with the helm, Up helm, 
the order to place the helm so as to bring the 
rudder to leeward. See also Alee, Amidships, 
Bear v. 37, Ease v. 9, Feel v. 12, Over, Port, 
Starboard, Weather. 

1769 Falconer Diet. Marine (1789) s.v. Amidships,.. 
Put the helm amidships, i.e. in the middle. 1833 M. Scott 
Tom Cringle xv. (1859) 380 Down with the helm and let her 
come round, said 1. 1840 Willis in Longfellow y s Life 
(1891) 1. 371 So I up helm for my sister's house in Brighton. 
X859 Gen. P. Thompson Audi Alt. II. xc. 66 See if he does 
not up helm, and make the best run of it he can. X875 
Bedford Sailor's Pocket Bk. vi. (ed. 2) 215 If caught in a 
hard sudden squall, down helm at once.. A tendency to 
carry lee helm should be counteracted at once. x88o Bofs 
o^vn Bk. 316 Helm 's-a-lee, the call of the helmsman when his 
helm is hard down in tacking. 

2. SL.fg. That by which affairs, etc. , are guided. 

<r888 K. ^Elfreo Boeth. xxxv. § 4 Mid basm helman and 
mid bsem stiorropre his godoesse. a 1539 Skelton Bowge 
o/Crt. 250 Holde up the helme, loke up, and lete God stere. 
1607 Shaks. Cor. 1. 1. 79 You slander The Helmes o' th State. 
c 1645 Howell Lett. v. 1. xxxi. (1754) 226 Bishop Laud 
sits at the Helm of the Church. 1679 Establ. Test 2 'Tis 
dangerous meddling with the Helm of State. 1770 Lang- 
horne Plutarch (1879) I. 216/1 Fabius came to the helm, 
when Rome experienced the worst . . turn of fortune. 1840 
Arnold Hist. Rome II. 33 The elderly men, who generally 
held the trihuneship, now abandoned the helm in despair, 
b. transf. Any part which is used like a helm. 

1660 MaQ. Worcester Cent. Inv. Exact Dcf. 15 The 
[Water-commanding] Engine consisteth of the following 
Particulars . . 5. A Helm or Stern with Bitt and Reins, 
wherewith any Child may guide, order, and controul the 
whole Operation, i860 G. H. K. Vac. Tour 162 Salmoo.. 
give a series of sharp sculling strokes with their hroad 
helms, which sends them sheer out of the water. 

f 3. A handle, helve. Obs. 

c 1430 Syr Gener. 3729 Like mattokes wer here wepens 
wroght, With long helmes of yren stoute. 1589 Nashe 
Martins Months Msnde 45 Let them once cut a helme for 
their hatchet, but of a braunch of you, and they will cut 
downe all tbe wood handsmooth. 1615 Chapman Odyss. 
v. 312 A great axe .. In which a fair wcll-polish'd helm 
was put. 

4. attrib. and Comb., as helm circle, the smallest 
circle in which a ship can be turned ; helm-coat : 
see Coat sb. 8 ; helm-man = Helmsman q.v. ; 
helm-port (see quol.) ; t helm-stock, the tiller 
(cf. Du. helmstok). 

1884 West. Morn. News 2^ Aug. 8/1 The diameter of the 
*helm circle of the Defence is . . 500 yards, c 1850 Rudim. 
Navig. (Weale) 124 * Helm-port, that hole in the counter 
through which the head of the rudder passes. Helm Port 
transom, the piece of timber placed athwart the inside of 
the counter timbers at the height of the helm-port. 1513 
Douglas /Encis v. xiv. 62 Our hurd hym kest amyde the 
flowand se, Rycht all togiddir with the *heImstok 01 tre. 

Helm, sb.* dial. Also 6 helme, S healm, 9 
dial. h)ellum, elam, elm. [app. related to 
Haulm, OE. healm, but the phonology is not clear. 
In sense 2, Dn. and LG. have also helm, in 
Holstein halm, in Heligoland hallem ; some Du. 
dialects have helm, heUem, hellim in the general 
sense of halm, straw. 

It has been suggested that helm might he a special 
southern development of OE. lualm Haulm.] 

1. The stalk of com; the stalks collectively, 
straw ; esp. as made up in bundles or laid straight 
for thatching. (In this sense perh. confused with 
Ye em q.v.) 

x 437 [see helm-bote in 3]. 1578 Lvte Dodoens iv. viii. 461 
Barley hath helme or strawe, lyke wheaten strawu X669 
WoaLiDGE Syst. Agric. (1681) 238 The best . . is called Helm, 
that is, long and stiff Wheat-straw (with the Ears cut off) 
bound up in bundles unbruised. 1674 Ray 5". <$• E. C. 
Words 68 Haulm or Helm, stubble gathered after the corn 
is inned. a 1722 Lisle Hnsb. Gloss. (E. D. S.), Helm, 
halm, or straw prepared for thatching. {186a J. R. Wise 
New Forest (1863) 282 [In the New Forest] three elams 
make a bundle .. [In Wiltshire] the measurement is some- 
what different, five elams forming a bundle. 1866 Black, 
more Cradock Nowell xxxiii, The wind .. brought an ' elam ' 
of thatch to shelter her.] 

b. = Haulm sb. a. 

1888 Elworthy W. Somerset Word-bk., Helium, the 
stalk of beans, pease, vetches, potatoes, clover, etc... Not., 
straw of any kind . . A coarse kind of stalk is implied. 

2. A name for the Bent-grass of the sandhills. 
? Obs. or alien. 

X640 Parkinson Theat. Bot. 1200 The Italians, and 
Spaniards call it Sparto .. The Dutch Halm. And we in 
English, Helme, and Matweede. 1807 Contemp. Rev. June 
863 Swarms^ of rabbits lie out in the * helm ', huckthorn 
bushes and little dwarf pine copses [in Holland]. 

3. Comb., as helm-sheaf \ helm-bote (in quot. 
-bought), the right of cutting helm in a common 
field for thatching. 

1437 Churchw. Acc. (Som. Rec. Soc. vol. 4) 178 Uno 
homini locato pro lc stubel vocato helmebought falcando 
hoe pro dicta aomo pistrine cooperienda. 1563-87 Foxe 
A. <fr M. (1684) HI. 855 Good store of Helme-sheaves. 

Helm, v.l [OE. helmian, f. Helm sbf\ trans. 
To furnish or cover with a helm. (Chiefly poet.) 

a xooo Andreas 1307 Gr.) Niht helmade. .beor^as steape. 
c xoooiELFRic Gram, xliii. (Z.) 256 Galea, helm. Galeatns, 
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1 fcehelmod. ^1374 Chaucer Troytusu. 544 (5931 Maris be 
god bat helmyd is of stel. 1525 Lo. Berners Froiss. (1812) 
II. clxviii. 472 Anone, they were agayne helmed, and ran 
togider. 1691 Dryden Arthur \. i. (R. Sup.), Now again 
you helm your hoary head. 1795 South ev Joan 0/ Arc 
vn. 498 Then from the hank He sprung, and helm'd his 
I head, a 1839 Praed Poems (1864) II. 366 Now saddle my 
steed and helm my head. 

Helm, [f. Helm sb.-] trans. To guide 
( with or as with a helm ; to steer. Chiefly^. 

1603 Shaks. Meas. for M. 11 1. ii. 151 The busmesse he 
hath nehned, must..giue him a better proclamation. 1607 
Marston What you will 11. i. C iij b, Fate helmeth all. 
1808 J. Barlow Colnmb. 1. 613 The steennan gaily helms 
his course along. 1884 Tennyson Becket 1. iii, No forsworn 
Archbishop Shall helm the Church. 1890 Rider Haggard & 
1 Lang World's Desire 41 He helmed the ship towards these. 

intr. or absol. x666 Lond. Gaz. No. 31/4 The Conquerors 
. .helmed a weather, and stood for the Southward Cape. 

Helm, v.3 dial. [f. Helm sb* ; but sec Yelm z>.] 
trans. To lay (straw) in order for thatching. 
g a 172a Lisle Husb. (1752) 236 Straw is heaped up together 
in order to be helmed. 1762 Forster in Phil. Trans. LI I. 
475, I had a woman, .helming of straw, i.e. laying it straight, 
for the thatcher. 

He lmage. rare. [f. Helm v. 2 + -age.] Guid- 
ance, direction, management. 1864 in Webster. 

Helm-bar, -cloud : see Helm sb.i 8. 

Helmed (helmd), ppl. a. [f. Helm z/.i or sb* 
+ - ed.] Wearing a helm ; helmet ed. 

c x2o£ Lav. 26744 Ihelmede beines. 1382 SVyclif Ezek. 
xxxviii. 5 Men of Persis . . alle sheeldid and helmyd. 1583 
Stanyhurst JEneis J. (Arb.) 33 In coach runs helmed 
Achilles. 1629 Milton Nativity ^112 The helmed Cherubim, 
And sworded Seraphim. 1883 Oman in Academy No. 577. 
j 371/3 The helmed Aphrodite of Corinth. 

Helmet (he lmet), sb. Forms : 5- helmet, 
(6 helme tte, healmet, Sc. hewmet, hewmond, 
heumont, 7 helmit\ [a. obs. F. healmet, helmet, 
dim. of helme (see Headme and Helm sb.*).] 

1. A defensive cover for the head ; a piece of 
armour, usually made of, or strengthened with, 
metal, which covers the head wholly or in part. 

It has varied greatly in shape and material at different 
periods; the name is still given to the stiff hat of domed or 
conical form, made of metal or strengthened with bars of 
metal, worn by many troops. 

X470-85 Malorv Arthur vi. ix, [He] gate hym by the 
Bauowre of his helmet, and plucked hym doune on his knees. 
X5r3 Dougi.as sEntis ix. vii. 194 Mesapus rich hewmet 
[ed. 1553 hewmondl schynand brycht. 1563 Winj et Wks. 
(1890) II. 6 For a waippin and a werklume, for a speir or a 
spade, a heumont or a hemmir. 1590 Spenser F. Q. ii. xi. 
22 Upon his head he wore an Helmet light, Made of a dead 
1 mans skull, that seemd a ghastly sight. X789 Belsham 
f Ess. 1. vii. 139 Virtue is .. a Minerva, armed with helmet, 
spear, and shield. 1858 Lardner Hand-bk. Nat. Phil. 374 
The helmet and cuirass worn by cavalry is a cooler dress 
than might be imagined, the polished metal being a good 
reflector of heat. 

Jig. 1509 Ha wes Past. Pleas, xxvn. Hi, The helmet 
mekenes, and the shelde good fayth. 1526 Tindale Eph. 
vi. 17 Take the helmet offheelth. 

t b. transf. Pnt for a man in armour. Obs. 

c 1500 Melusine xxiv. 189 Men of armes, to the nombre of 
foure thousand helmets. Ibid. xxx. 225 A houndred helmets 
of Hongery. .valyaunt knightes & good men of werre. 

c. Extended to other (non- military) defensive or 
protective kinds of head-gear, such as those worn 
by policemen, firemen, and divers, and the felt or 
pith hat worn in hot climates. 

1842 Branoe Diet. Sc., etc., s.v. Diving, A helmet ol thin 
sheet copper, which covers the head of the diver. [1858 cf. 
helmet-maker in 9. J 1882 Ogilvie s.v., Helmets of white 
felt^ with folds of linen wrapped round them, are worn in 
India and other hot climates as a protection against the sun. 
The name helmet is also given to a kind of hat worn by 
policemen. 1885 Times 20 Feb. 6/1 Officers and men were 
attired in red serge tunics.. sun helmets and puggarees. 

2. A representation of a helmet ; esp. in Her. 
The figure of a helmet placed above the escutcheon 
in an achievement and supporting the crest. 

1610 Guillim Heraldry iv. xv. (1611) 231 The bearing of 
Helmets after these seueral manners. 1617 Moryson I tin. 
nr. 263 They take to themselves coates of Armes .. yet not 
with open Helmets, as Gentlemen beare them, but with 
closed Helmets, after the manner used by the Citiiens in 
Germany. 1847 Gloss. Heraldry z.v., Helmets of different 
forms are placea above shields of arms to denote the rank of 
the bearers. 

3. The upper part of a retort ; =Helm sb. 1 5. 
1599 A. M. tr. Gabelhouer's Bk. Physicke 25/1 Distille 

therout a water, with a glasse helmet as we are used to dis- 
tille the strange waters. 1660 Boyle New Exp. Phys. Mech. 
viii. 64 We took a Glass Helmet or Alcmbick. .such as 
Chymists use in Distillations. 1683 Pettus Fleta Min. 1. 
(1686) 121 Put in it fifty pounds of Quicksilver and place 
an Helmet upon it. 1858 Simmonos Diet. Trade, Helmet,.. 
the upper part of a retort. 

4. A kind of fancy pigeon : see quot. 1735. 

1676 Cotton Walton's A ngler iv. 76 Of the tame [pigeons] 
there be helmits and runts, and earners, and cropers,;. 1735 
J. Moore Columb. in Tegetmeier Pigeons xix. (1867) 164 
They are called Helmets, from their heads being covered 
with a plumage which is distinct in colour from the body, 
and appears somewhat like a helmet to cover the head. 
1833 R. Mu die Feat/tered Tribes Brit. Isles (1841) I. 74. 

6T (in full helmet-shell.). The shell of a mollusc 
of the genus Cassis. 

1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp., Cassis laevis, the smooth 
helmet shell, a name given by Rumphius, though very im- 
properly, to the genus of shells called dolia and concha: 
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globosa;. 1756 P. Browne Jamaica (i78g> 408 The .. real 
Conqucs come next after the Helmets. 1776 Da Costa 
Conchol. 290 A Helmet, Cassis. 1863 Wooo Illustr. Nat. 
Hist. III. 381 Cameos that arc cut from the Horned 
Helmet-shell are white. 

H. A collector's name for a fossil echinoderm, 
Galeriles albogalems ; cf. helmet-stone in 9. 

1887 H. B. WooowAao Grot. (ed. 2) 405. 

7. Bot. The arched upper part of the corolla or 
calyx) in some flowers, esp. lahiates and orchids ; 
the galea. 

1795 Martyn Lang. ^A^Helmet, Galea. The upper Hp 
of a ringent corolla, 186a Darwin Fertil. Orchids \\. (1885) 
59 The whole upper pari of the helmet answers to the minute 
oval bit of membrane to which the caudicle of Orchis is 
attached. 1866 Trcas. Bot. 1. 335/2 s.v. Coryanthes, At the 1 
foot of the column are two fleshy feet, from whose toe per* 1 
petually distils a clear honey.like fluid, which drops into the 
hollow of the helmet. 

8. An appendage of the stipes of the maxilla of 
some insects, as the cockroach ; the galea. 

1828 Stark Elem. Nat. Hist. II. 313 A corneous and den- j 
tated portion .. covered hy another piece of a membranous j 
consistence, and arched, called the galea or helmet 

9. attrib. and Comb., as helmet-bonnet, -cone, 
-crown, -feather >-hat, -head, -maker, -shape ; helmet- 
shaped \ -strewn i -tubed adjs. ; helmet-beetle, a 
beetle of the family Cassididx, having a dilated 
thorax forming a kind of helmet covering the head ; 
helmet-bird, a bird of the genus Corythaix, a 
turakoo ; f helmet- cherry, a kind of cherry : cf. 
IIealme; helmet-cockatoo, Callocephalon galea- 
tum, 1 an iron-grey bird with a bright red head ' 
(Newton) ; helmet- crab, a species of King-crab, 
Limulus longispinus ; helmet-flower, a name for 
Monkshood or Aconite, and for orchids of the 
genus Coryanthes ; helmet-hornbill, a species of 
Hombill, Btueros galeatus \ helmet-quail, a quail 
of the American genus Lophortyx, having an 
elegant curved crest ; helmet-shell : see sense 5 ; 
helmet-stone : see sense 6. 

1794 W. Rob Ears Looker-on No. 87 p 6 Still see my *hel- 
met bonnet unimpaired. 1816 Prisc. Wakefield Nat. Hist, 
Ins. iv. 35 The larvae of the genus Cassida or *HeImet 
Beetle. 1611 Cotgr., Heaulme, .. the *Helmet cherrie, ! 
Heart-cherrie. 1777 Warton Poems 70 (Jod.) Wearing in 
death his *helmet-crown. 183a Tennyson Lady of Shalott 
xii, The helmet and the *helmet-feather Burn'd like one burn- 
ing flame together. 1597 Gebaroe Herbal (1633) 97a Blew 

* Helmet- floure, or Monks-hood. 1629 Parkinson Paradisi ' 
xxvi. 2x6 The poisonfull Helmet flower. 1893-6 Newton 
Diet. Birds 434The *Helmet- Hombill, a native of Sumatra 
and Borneo. 1858 Simmonds Did. Trade* * Helmet-maker, 

a maker of defensive coverings for the head, worn by soldiers, 
firemen, etc 1813 Scott Trierm. 11. viii, Steel from spur 
to ^helmet-plume. 1776 Withering Brit. Plants (1796) I. 
283 Melampyrum.. Upper lip *helmet -shaped, compressed. 
1835 Linoley Introd. Bot. (1848) 1. 335 If the corolla is very 
irregular with one petal very large and helmet-shaped, it is 
sometimes called cassideous. 1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp., 
Galea,, .a genus of. .sea hedgehogs, whose shape is that of a 
large elevated helmet. .This genus, when fossife, is called in 
English the "helmet stone. 1793 Martyn Lang. Bot., 

* Helmet-tubed Petal, Galeato-tubxdatum petalum. 
Hence He'lmetful, as much as a helmet will 

hold ; Helmetless a., having no helmet. 

1863 Whyte Melville Gladiators 111. xx. (1864) 416 He 
would give all his share of spoil for a helmetful of water. 
1891 R. Kipling Light that failed ti, A helmetless soldier 
was firing over Dick's head. 

He lmet, v. [f. Helmet sb.] trans. To fur- 
nish with a helmet. 

a 1661 Fulles Worthies (1840) I. 165 Helmeted on their 
heads and crested like a lark. 1807 Woaosw. White Doe 

v. 137, I helmeted a brow though white, And took a place 
in all men's sight. 1889 Spectator 9 Nov. 637/2 Rock- 
panoplied giants, .helmeted with eternal snow. 

Helmet-crest. 

I. (Also helmet crest.) The crest of a helmet. 
1509 Hawes Past. Pleas, xxxtll. viii. Upon his first head 

in nis helmet crest. 1676 Hobbes Iliad (1677) 244 Lycon 
him hit upon the helmet-crest. 1814 Scott Ld. of Isles lit. 

vi, The honoured pledge you gave . . shall wave upon my 
helmet-crest. 

2. A crested humming-bird of the genus Oxypogon. 

1863 Wood Illustr. Nat. Hist. II. 241 The Helmet- 
crests are very curious birds, and are at once known by the 
singular pointed plume which crowns the top of the head. 

Helmeted (he'lmeted),///.a. [f. Helmet sb. 
or v. + -ed.] Wearing a helmet. In Bot. helmet- 
shaped, galeate. 

155a Huloet, Helmeted, galeatus. 161* Two Noble K. 
1. 1, Unto the helmeted Bellonause them. 1831 Don Gard. 
Diet. Gloss., Galeate, helmeted. 186a J. Gbant Capt. of 
Guard \\\, They knelt .. on the green sward, bowing all 
their helmeted heads. 

fHelmetieT, helmettier. Obs. rare, [see 
-IER.] A soldier wearing a helmet. 

1600 Holland Livy xliv. xxxiii. i^-He ordained that 
the helmettiers or morioners igatealos] should stand upon 
their feet, having their shields upright before them. 

Helminth (he'lminb). [ad. Gr. SA/iivs, iKfjuvO- 
(comb. form eXfuvOo-) maw-worm, intestinal worm; 
in mod.F. helminth*.] 

1. A worm, esp. an intestinal worm. 

185a Dana Crust. 1. 6 Certain Vermes, as the Helminths. 
1867 J. Hogg Microsc. u. iiL 565 The Fluke belongs to the 
order Trematoda, which signifies that they are internal 
parasites, suctorial worms or helminths. 1887 F. J. 13 ell j 
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in Rep. Brit. Assoc. 770 (title) A. Note on the Relations of 
Helminth Parasites to Grouse Disease. 

2. Mm. A variety of chlorite occurring in felspar 
and quartz. 1861 in Bats-row Gloss. Mining. 

HelminthagOgTie (hclmi*nbag£>g% a. and sb. 
Med. [f. Gr. kK^tvO- (see prec.) + dyarySs drawing 
forth.] 

A. adj. 'Having power to expel intestinal worms' 
(Syd. Soc. Lex. 1886); anthelmintic. 

1854 in Mayne Expos. Lex. 

B. sb. A medicine for expelling intestinal worms. 
1704 in J. Harris Lex. Techn. 1706 Phillips fed. 

Kersey), Helminthagogues, or Helmint hicks, Medicines 
that drive out Worms, or cause them to be voided. 
So Helminthagogic (-agfd^ik), <7. = prec. A. 

S7 Bailey vol. II, HeltnintliagogicU x ^x^c\\\T\z Worms, 
elminthiasis (helminjorasis). Path. [mod. 
L., f. Gr. kXutvOiav to suffer from worms, f. 
Helminth : see -asis.] A diseased condition 
characterized hy the presence of worms in the body. 

181 1 in Hooper Med. Diet. 1865 Pop. Sc. Rev. IV. 165 
Introducing this parasite (Bitharzia hsematobid) end its 
terrihle helminthiasis into this country. 1876^ tr. Wagner's 
Gen. Pathol. 109 The disposition to helminthiasis. 

Helminthic (helmrnbik), a. and sb. [f. Gr. 
kXliivO- Helminth + -ic] A. adj. Pertaining to a 
helminth or intestinal worm. 

1755 Johnson, H elminthick, relating to worms. 1823-34 
Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) I, 278 An hepatic disease, which 
gradually changed to violent helminthic symptoms in the 
stomach. 

B. sb. = Helminthagogue sb. # 

1704 in J. Harris Lex. Techn. 1706 in Phillips. 

Helmi'nthite. Geol. [f. as prec. + -rn?.] 
1 Applied to those long sinuous tracks so common 
on the surfaces of many flaggy sandstones, and 
which are usually considered as worm -trails' (Page 
Hand-bk. Geol. Terms 1859). 

Helminthoid (helmrnjxrid), a. [f. as prec. 
+ -otd.] Resembling or of the nature of a hel- 
minth ; vermiform. 

1854 in Mavne Expos, Lex. 1864 W. Aitken Sc. & 
Pract. Med. (ed. 3) I. 807 Helminthoid Entozoa which 
have been discovered infesting the human body. 

Helxnrnth.oli.te. [f.Gr. kk^uvOo- Helminth 
+ -lite.] f 1. Patoont. (See quot.) Obs. 
1846 Wobcester cites Hamilton. 188a Ogilvie, Hel- 
mintholite, a fossil worm, with or without shell. 
2. Mm. (See quot.) 

1865-72 Watts Diet. Chetn. III. 141 Helmintholite, a 
variety of limestone, generally of a dark colour, and dis- 
tinguished by the beautifut red and green iridiscence of 
the fossil shells which it contains. It is found in Carinthia, 
at Halle in the Tyrol, and other localities, and is made into 
a variety of ornamental articles. 

Helmintholith. Path. [f. as prec. + Gr. 
Aitf-os stone.] * A calcareous concretion produced 
from an intestinal worm or other entozoon 1 {Syd. 
Soc. Lex. 1886). 

Helminthology (helminb?16d3i). [f. as prec. 
■+■ -logy.] That branch of zoology, or of medical 
science, which treats of helminths. 

1819 in Panlologia. 1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) 
1. 265 note, Persons unacquainted with helminthology. 
1864 T. S. Cobbolo {title) Entozoa : an Introduction to 
the Study of Helminthology, with reference more particu- 
larly to the Internal Parasites of Man. 

So Helmintholo'ffic, Helminthological adjs., 
pertaining to helminthology; Helmintho'logist, 
one versed in helminthology. 

1822 J. Fleming Philos. Zool. II. 416 (L.) Few parts of 
either England or Scotland have been surveyed hy the eye 
of the helminthologist. 1828 WEBSTEa, Hclmintlwtogic, 
Helminthological. 1862 T. S. Cobbolo in Intell. Observer 
No. 1. 25 Our recent helminthological discoveries. 1876 
Beneden's Anim. Parasites Introd., AH helminthologists, 
with few exceptions, looked upon worms in the interior of 
the body as formed without parents in the same organs 
which they occupy. 

Helminthous (helrai'nbas), a. [f. Helminth 
+ -ous.] Infested with intestinal worms ; predis- 
posed to helminthic diseases. 

1854 Mavne Expos. Lex., Hclniinthodes,. . helminthous. 
1861 Hulme tr. Moquin-Tandon 11. vn. 332 Improper 
nourishment greatly favours the appearance of the Hel- 
mintha. . , It appears also that the nature of the constitution 
(' helminthous ') has great influence. 

Helmless (helmles),*. 1 [f. Helm ^.1+ -less.] 
Without a helm or helmet. 

1600 Fairfax Tasso in. xxvi, Clorinda. .helmlesse to the 
forrestward gan hie. 18 14 Byron Lara n. xvi, The cloven 
cuirass, and the helmless head. 

Helmless, a.z [f. Helm sb. 2 + -less.] With- 
out a helm or steering gear; rudderless. Also jig. 

1824 Byron Def. Transf. 1. i. 116 The desert -ship, The 
helmless dromedary. 1830 Tennyson In Mem. iv, My 
will is bondsman to the dark ; I sit within a helmless bark. 

HVlmlet. nonce-wd. [f. Helm sbA + -let.] 
A small helm or helmet. 

1883 Swinburne Lts Casquettes xx. in Eng. Illustr. Mag. 
Oct 18 No touch may loosen the black braced helmlets For 
the wild elves' heads of the wild waves wrought. 

Helmsman (he'lmzmden). Also 7 helmeman. 
[f. Helm sb: 2 - + Man.] The man at the helm who 
steers the ship ; a steersman. Also jig. 

1622 R. Hawkins Voy. S. Sea (1847) 84 A good helme man 
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i may be overcome with an imagination, and so mis-take one 
poynt for another. 1627 Capt. Smith Seaman's Gram. it. 
12 The Rudder is so turned to and fro as the Helmesman 
plcaseth. 1798 Coleridge Anc. Mar. v. xi, The helmsman 
1 steered, the ship moved on. i860 Merc. Marine MagNW. 
147 The helmsman, and others of the watch. 

Hence He'lmsmanship, the function of a helms- 
man. Also He'lmswoman, HeTmsgirl nonce- 
wd s., a woman or girl who steers. 

1890 World 13 Aug. 28/2 The Squadron .. encouraged 
amateur helmsmanship. 1870 Dotty News 17 May, A 
helms-girl at the stern in a pilot jacket and straw hat. 

THe'lmster, Obs. rare - l . [irreg. f. Helm j/>.2] 
The helm, tiller. 

1594 Knack to Know a Knave in Ha2l. Dodslcy VI. 571 
While I am master of the bark, I mean to keep the helmster 
I in my hand. 

Helmstok : see Helm sb? 4. 

Helm -wind : see Helm sb.i 8. 

f Helo, a. Obs. or dial. Forms : 7 helo(e, 
helaw, 7-9 halo, hala, 8-9 healo. [Etymology 
unknown.] Bashful, modest, shamefaced. 

161 1 Cotgr. s.v. Coifff, II est nitout coiffe", . . hee is verie 
maidenlie, shamefacde, hcloe. Ibid., Honteux, shamefast, 
bashful 1, helo, modest. 1674 Ray N C. Words 25 Helot ot* 
! Hclaiv, bashful, a word of common use. 1688 Shaowkll 
i Sqr. A Isatia ill. (1720) 57 Hack. . . Kiss her, I say. Loip. 1 am 
so hala ; I am ashamed, c 1746 J. Collier (Tim Bobbin) 
Lane. Dial. (1862) 87 Healo, bashful. 1828 Craven Dial., 
Halo, Healo, bashful, modest. 

Helobions (h/l£u'bi3S% a. rare- 0 , [f. mod.L. 
helobins (f. Gr. eAor marsh + -£ios living) + -OUS.J 
Living in marshes ; palustrine. 

[1854 Mavne Expos. Lex., Helobius.} 1889 in Cent. Did. 

HelocerOUS (h/lp'seras), a. Enlom. [f Gr. 
ijAos nail + nkpas horn + -OUS.] Having club-shaped 
antennae ; clavtcom. 

1854 Mayne Expos. Lex., Helocerus t . .applied by Dumeril 
to a Family. .of the Coleoptera, comprehending those in 
which the antenna represent an oblong mass composed of 
laminae, which seem perforated hy a central axis ; helocerous, 

Heloderm (hHodaim). Zool. [ad. mod.L. he- 
loderma, f. Gr. ^Aoy nail + hkppa skin.] A large 
and repulsive-looking venomous lizard of the genus 
Heloderma, having its skin studded with warts or 
tubercles like heads of nails. There are two species, 
1 found In Mexico and Arizona. 

1 88a Proc. Zool. Soc. 632 Sir Joseph Fayrer made the 
subjoined remarks . . 1 was present when the Heloderm bit 
two Guinea.pigs in the hind leg. 1895 Westm. Gaz. 17 
Aug, 3/3 Mr. Tyrrell does not think the heloderm's poison- 
i ous bite would kill a man unless in exceptional cases. 

Hence Helode'rmatoid a., having the form or 
character of a heloderm ; Helode-rmatous a., 
having a warty skin like a heloderm. 

If HelodeS {hl\o*-dTz), a. and sb. Med, [mod. 
I L., a. Gr. tAwSr/s marshy, £ t\os marsh.] 

A. adj. Marshy, marsh- ; (of fevers) produced by 
I marsh miasma. B. sb. A fever so produced; a 
marsh-fever. 

1730-6 Bailey (folio), Hetodes, a particular kind of Fever, 
accompanied with colliquative Sweats, the Tongue being 
dry and hard. 1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp., Helodes.An 
medicine, .used as a characteristic epithet in certain fevers. 
1811 Hooper Med. Diet. 1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., Hetodes.. 
Also, a term for marsh fever. 

Helodont (hrbd^nt), a. Pafoont. [I Gr. TjAos 
nail + ddour- tooth.] Having teeth shaped like a 
I nail or spike ; (of a tooth) of this shape. 

1886 T. W. Davis in Geol. Mag. (N.S.) III. 151 A number 
of small helodont teeth are scattered over some of the pieces 
j of limestone. 

II Helosis (hfl^-sis). Path. [mod.L., f. Gr. 
' (1\-€lv to roll.] (See qnots.) 

1 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Helosis, a turning back of the 
' Eye-lid. 1811 Hooper Med. Diet., Helosis, an eversion or 
turning up of the eyelids. 1874 in Dunglison. 

Helot (he'l^t, hrl^t). Forms : 6 Hylote, 6-7 
Ilot(e, 7 El(y)ot, 7- Helot, 9 helot, [ad. L. 
Heldtes, a. Gr. ETa<wtcs (pi. of EtXcus), also HUoIk 
{Llotx, Livy), a. Gr. EiAcuTai (pi. of EfAarrr/s) ; tra- 
ditionally taken as deriv of EAos Helos, a town 
in Laconia whose inhabitants were enslaved. (The 
capital H is now usual only in the original histori- 
cal sense ; so in the derivatives.)] 

Gr. Anliq. {Helot) One of a class of serfs in 
ancient Sparta, intermediate in status between the 
ordinary slaves and the free Spartan citizens. 

Drttnken Helot: in allusion to the statement (Plutarch 
Lycnrg. xxviii), that Helots were, on certain occasions, 
compelled to appear in a state of intoxication, in order to 
excite in the Spartan youth repugnance to drunken habits. 

1579 Gosson Sc/i. Abuse (Arb.) 48 If Lycurgus .. take 
counsel of Apollo . . he shalhe charged to Ieaue those 
precepts to the white liuered Hylotes. 1586 T. B. La 
Primaud. Fr. Acad. 1. (1589) 194 Well, if yee thinke it good, 
divide the rest amongst the Ilots. 1630 Brathwait Eng. 
Gent tern. (1641) 100 Like those base Elyots slaved to ebriety. 
"1653 G. Daniel Idyll iiL 166 The Rest Like drunken 
Helots, either Act the Jest Their Rigours shall impose. 
1779 Johnson in Boswell 1 Apr., In that respect he would 
be like the drunken Helot. 1846 Grote Greece 11. vi. (1888) 
II. 291 The Helots.. were Coloni or serfs bound to the soil, 
w bo tilled it for the benefit of Spartan proprietors, 
b. transf. {helot) A serf, a bondsman. 

[1579 Gosson Sck. Abuse (Arb.) 48, I coulde wishe it in 
England, that there were greater preferment for the valiant 
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Spartanes, then the sottishe Hylotes.] 1823 Byron Age of 
Bronze vi, Slaves of the east, or helots of the west. 1862 
D. Wilson Preh. Man II. xxiv. 404 The Saxon helot of 
the Conquest grew into the sturdy English freeman. 1877 
Farrar Days 0/ Youth ii. 17 God's heroes may be the 
world's helots. 

C. Comb, , as helot-like adj. 

a 1873 Lytton Pausanias 84 The rigid and helot-like 
slavery to which the native Bichynians were subjected. 

He'lotage. [f. prec. + -age.] = Helotism. 

183* Carlyle Sari. Res. ill. iv. heading. 

Helotism (hel^tiz'm, far-), [f. as prec. + -ISM.] 
The condition of a Helot or helot ; the system of 
serfage which prevailed in Sparta ; a system under 
which a class of the community are treated as a per- 
manently inferior order. 

1823 Blackw. Mag. XIV. 533 Lamenting over the Helotism 
of Ireland. 1845 M c Culloch Taxation 1. iii. (1852) 105 
Providing.. for the exaltation of a few individuals by the 
irremediable helotism of the great majority. 1846 Grote 
Greece 11. vii. (1849) II. 591 The subsequent state of Helotism 
into which they were reduced. 

Helotize (he*l£taiz, hr-), v. [f. as prec. + -Ize.] 
trans. To reduce to the condition of a Helot. 

1846 Grote Greece it. vi. (1862) II. 140 Helotising the 
inhabitants.^ a 1873 Lytton Pausanias (1875) 106 Those 
galling chains of custom and of country which helotize 
affection, genius, nature herself. 

Helotry (he l^tti, hP-). [f. as prec. + -kv.] 

1. Helots or serfs collectively ; a class of helots. 
1829 South ev Sir T. More (1831) 1. 174 Down to the 

poorest hovel in which his helotry are stalled. 1829 Macau- 
lav Ess., Son they (1887) 126 The helotry of MBmmon are 
not, in our day, so easily enforced to content themselves as 
the peasantry of that happy period. 1835 Tail's Mag. II. 
521 The priesthood have been called in to supply to a 
trampled helotry. .the want of natural leaders. 

2. The condition of Helots ; serfdom ; slavery. 
1873 Symonos Grk. Poets xii. 400 Who can forget the 

stories of Spartan Helotry? 1882 Gd. Words 748 The 
ancient system of slavery and helotry. 

Help (help), v. Pa. t. helped (helpt), arch. 
holp (h<?alp) ; pa. pple. helped, arch, holpen 
(h<?u-lpen, -p'n). Forms : 1 helpan, 2-4 helpen, 

3- 7 helpe, 4- help. (Also 3 halp-, healp-, 
heolp-, elp, 6 healp (e.") Pa. t. and pple. : see 
below. [Com. Tent. str. vb. : OE. helpan, healp 
{hulpon), holpen = OFris. helpa y OS. helpan (Da., 
LG. helpen\ OHG. helfan (Ger. helfen \ ON. 
hjdlpa (Sw. hjelpa, Da. hjelpe), Goth, hilpan, halp ! 
{hulpunt) , hftlpans : OTeut. ablaut serieshelp-yhalp-, I 
hulp- {holp-). The expected pre-Teut. form is I 
*kelb- : a root kelp- in same sense appears in Lith. 
szllpti to help. Of the strong inflexions, the nor- 
mal ME. pa. t. sing, was halp; the pi. was holpen 
(with 0 of pa. pple.), later holp{e, which c 1500 
was extended also to the sing., and continued 
in frequent nse till 17th c. ; it is now a rare 
archaism. The pa. pple. holpen , kept alive by 
biblical and litnrgical use, is still employed by 
poets and archaists ; from 14th to 17th c. it occurs 
shortened to holp{e. The weak inflexion helped, is 
found from c 1300, and has gradually become the 
usual form. For other points see the Forms below.] 

A. Illustrations of Forms of Pa. t. and Pa. pple. 

1. Strong past tense, a. isi and $rd sing. a. 1 
healp, 2-3 help, 5 huelp. 0. 3-5 halp. 7. 6-7 
holpe, 6-9 holp. 

a. C897 K. Alfred Gregory's Past. v. 45 He.. his healp. 
c 1x75 Lamb. Horn. 70 A jpreost . . him nawiht ne help. 
a 1300 Floriz tf Bl. 761 Ho him rodde and help. ci+ioChron. 
Eng. 558 in Ritson Metr. Rom. He huelp hire brother. 
^ p. c *2oo Ormin 1342 Heinm itt hallp. c 1305 Judas 108 
in E. E. P. (1862) 110 He halp menie man. 1470-85 Ma lory 
Arthur 11. xiii, Her blood halpe not the lady. 1480 Caxton 
Chron. Eng. xiii. 15 His yongest dough ter halp hym. 

y. x$at Lo. Berners Froiss. 1. cexx. 283 The kyng of 
Cypre holpe them. 1559 Mirr. Mag., Wat ivicke x vii, I lyke 
wysehym refused : And Dolpe vp Henry. 1571 Campion Hist. 
Irel.xv. (1633) 48 Who.. holpe the Saxons. 1859 Tennyson 
Guinevere 45 Lancelot holp To raise the Prince. 

b. 2nd sing. 1-3 hulpe, (3 holpe). Subj. 1-3 
hulpe. 

c 1000 Ags. Ps.{T\i.) Ixx[i]. 20 Donne Su. .hulpe min. c 1200 
Ormin 12033 B "t in" Mt Godd himm hullpe baer. c 1205 
Lay. 8931 pu me hulpe [c 1275 holpe], 

c. plural, a. 1 hulpon. /3. 3-4 holpen. 7. 

4- 7 holpe, 6 -7 holp, (4 hylpe). 5. 4 halp. t. 
5 heelp. 

a, 0, y. a 1000 Christ x 353 in Exeter Bk., xe hyra hulpon. 
<r«ooo Shrine 162/16 (Bosw.) Da steortas hulpan ealle 5aes 
haefdes. c 1250 Gen. <y Ex. 338a Hise benes hem bolpen wel. 
c 1320 R. Brunne Medit. 922 Anone runne to alle .. and 
hylpe. 11377 Langl. P. PI. B. vi. 108 To eric bis halue acre 
holpyn hym manye. 1182 Wyclif i Esdras x . 1 5 Mosollam, 
and Sebethai, Leuitus, holpen hem. 1600 Holland Livy vii. 
x. 255 Then his feeres and companions holpe to arme the 
younge Gentleman. 1605 Loud. Prodigal 1. i, These hands 
of mine holp to wind him. fi. 13.. Guy Warw. (A.) 2217 
No his tvifold armes halp him noujt. e. 1483 Caxton 
Gold. Leg. 130/1 All men. .heelp them. 

2. Strong pa. pple. a. 1-9 holpen, (4-5 -yn(e). 
0. 4-7 holpe, (4 hulpe\ 6-7 holp. 

c i2oo Ormin 6201 E35per birrb burrh oberr beon Hollpenn. 
c 1340 Hami-ole Prose Tr. (18661 28 Nede for to be lukede 
to and holpyne by be. 1382 Wyclif Ps. lxxxv[i]. 17 Thou 
Lord hast holpe me. 0383 Chaucer L. G. \v. 1984 

Vol. V. 
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Atiadne, He shal ben holpyn. 1526 Tindalk Lithe i. 54 | 
He. .hath holpen his servaunt Israhel. 1581 Rich Farew. 
Milit. Prof. (1846) 14 We have .. holpe them at many a | 
pinche. 1607 Topsell Four./. Beasts (1658) 120 The Hound 1 
must be holp. .with the vovce. .of the Hunter. 1676 Hobbes j 
Iliad 1. 378 If you have holpen Jove with word or deed. 
1856 Mrs. Browning Anr. Leigh 24, 1 who was Entreated | 
thus and holpen. 

3. Weak pa. t. and pple. a. 3 -helped, 4-5 -id, 
-yd, -et, -it, -yt), 6-9 helpt. /S. 6-7 holpt. 

0. a 1300 Cursor M. 20184 Freindes.. me helped, axjoo 
E. E. Psalter xxvii[i]. 7 In him hoped mi hert, and helped 
[v.r. hulpen] am I. 1676 Hobbes Iliad. 1. 553, 1 would have 
helpt you once. 

t 0. 1583 Stany hurst sEtteis 11. (Arb.) 52 Downe Menelaus 
is holpt. 1607 Topsell Four-/. Beasts {1658) 22 By drink- 
ing asses milk they be holpt. 

B. Signification. 

1. tram. To furnish (a person, etc.) with what is 
serviceable to his efforts or his needs ; to aid, as- 
sist, a. To add one's own action or effort to that 
of (another) so as to make it more effectual ; to 
further the action or purpose of. (See also 5 b). 

In OE. construed with genitive or dative (as if = to be a 
helper 0/ helpful to\ of which the former became obs. and 
the latter ceased to be distinguishable from the accusative. 

C897 K. Alfred Gregory's Past. v. 44 He nyle .. helpan 
Sees folces mid Saem be he [God] his healp. a xooo Hymns 
vii. 44 (Gr.j £)u monejum helpst. c 1000 Ags. Ps. (Th.) 
lxx. 20 [lxxi. 21] Donne. .3u hulpe min. a 1035 Laws Cnut 
11. c. 68 [69] (Schmid) Helpan aa bam raflost, pe helpes betst 
behofaS. a 1067 Charter Eoihveardva Cod. Dipl. IV. 206 
Gode geuSe mine saule to helpene. _ c 1205 Lay. 9263 And 
be eorl Aruiragus Mid ae5ele help his broker. 1382 Wyclif 
Rev. xii. 16 The erthe helpide the womman. 1480 Caxton 
Chron. Eng. cexxxviii. 263 He worshyped balp and mayn- 
tened holy chirche and hir mynystres. 1484 — Fables of 
/Esop 111. vi, Fortune helpeth bothe the good and euylle 
folke. 1577-87 Holinshed Chron. I. 4/2 They faine . . that 
Jupiter holpe his sonne Hercules, by throwing downe stones 
from heauen in this battel!. 1700 Gregory in Collect. 
(O. H. S.) I 322 Machines for the helping and enlarging 
the sight (as telescopes). 1865 Ruskin Sesame § 30 note, 
A nation in its youth may be helped by laws, as a weak 
child by backboards. 

b. To supply or relieve the wants or necessities 
of; to succour. 

£•950 Lindis/. Gosp. Matt. xx. 30 Milsa us vel help usij 
sunu dauides. exooo iELFatc Horn. II. 442 We sceolon 
earmra manna helpan. C1175 Lamb. Horn. 79 per com a 
prost bt be weie and him nawiht ne help, c 1200 Trin. 
Coll. Horn. 9 Help be hauelease. c 1205 Lay. 28394 ^ e0 
him heolpen At hejere neoden. 1340 Ham pole Pr. Consc. 
3567 pe saules, bat til purgatory wendes, May be helped 
thurgh help of frendes. 1578 Timme Caluine on Gen. 276 
Who would haue suffered him rather to perish with hunger 
an hundred times than that they would haue holpen him in 1 
his need. 1601 Shaks. Jul. C. \. it. 111 Helpe me Cassius, 
or I sinke. 1733 Pope Hot. Sat. 11. i. 137 To help who 
want, to forwardwho excel. 

C. In snbj. pres.y in invocations and oaths : esp. 
in So help me God t the customary formula in a 
solemn oath ; and in God help him {them, etc.), 
often a parenthetical exclamation of pity for the 
helpless condition of the person spoken of. 

c x«75 Lamb. Horn. 33 Ah swa me helpe drihten, be ilke 
mon J>e wule fulien alfe his sunne lustes .. ne kime5 he 
ncfre inne heoueneriche. c 1250 Gen. <$■ Ex. 2528 And he 
Sat Sise lettres wrot, God him helpe weli mot, And ber^c is 
sowle fro sor3e & grot Of helle pine, c 1369 Chaucer 
Dethe Blaunche 550, I wolde as wys god helpe me soo 
Amende hyt yif I kan or may. 1508 Dunbar Tua Mariit 
Wemen 159, I hait him with my hert, sa help me our Lord 1 
1605 Shaks. Macb. iv. ii. 59 Now God helpe thee, poore 
Monkie. 1617 Morysoh I tin. in. 190, 1 N. N. sweare. .that 

1 will . . and give my Voice . . as God helpe me, [etc.]. 1847 
Tennyson Pritic. 111. 67, I never knew my father, but she 
says (God help her) she was wedded to a fool. 1868 Act 31-2 
Vict. c. 72 § 2, I . . do swear that I will be faithful and bear 
true allegiance to Her Majesty Queen Victoria, her heirs 
and successors, according to law So help me God. 

d. absol. or intr. To afford aid or assistance ; 
often in imper. as a cry for assistance. 
(See note to 1 as to OE. constr.) 

^1225 Ancr. R. 320 Cause is, hwi bu hit dudest, o3er 
hulpe berto. ^1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 44 Help 
knyghtes, if }e may, 1 may no ferrer go. 1375 Barbour 
Bruce 11. 416 Schir philip..gan cry : ' Help, help ! I have 
the new maid king ! C1420 Chron. Vilod. 447 Dan Benna 
halp ry3t well berto. 1589C0GAN Haven Health (1636) 176 
Yet the goodnesse of the pasture helpeth much to the good- 
nesse of the milke. 1591 Tioub. Raigne K. John 11611) 19 
Holp hands, I haue no lands, Honor is my desire. i6ix Bible 

2 Sam. xiv. 4 Shee fell on her face to the ground, and did 
obeysance, and said, Helpe, O king. «8n Byron Hints /r. 
Hor. 817 Help, Christians, as ye hope for grace ! 

1 2. trans. To benefit, do good to ; to be of use 
or service to, to profit. Obs. (exc. as implied in 1.) 

c 1000 Inst. Polity tn Thorpe Anc. Laws II. 332 ponne 
helpe je wel bam be ge IaeraS, gif hi eowrum larum fylixean 
willaft. a 1200 Moral Ode 297 Ne mai heom nober helpen 
ber i-bede ne almesse. c 1340 Cursor M. 1439 (Fairf ) Ne 
mu« ham help na hali-hede, Attyn to hel bat most nede. 
c 1470 Henry Wallace in. 237 Bot loss our men, it helpis 
ws rycht nocht. 1535 Coverdale i Mace. ii. 13 What 
helpeth it vs then tolyue? 1581 Pettie Guazzo's Civ Conv. 
1. (1586) 2 b, To consider the things that helpe him, and the 
things that hurt him. 1582 N. T. (Rbem.) Matt. xxv. 9 
margin, We shal not be holpen by other mens deserts at 
the day of iudgement. 1648 Gage West Ind. vi. 17 Iron, 
Knives, or such things wbich may help them in their Wars. 

t b. absol. or intr. To be of nse or service ; to 
avail. Often ^xsasi-imptrsotial. Obs. (exc. as im- 
plied in 1 d.) 
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c 1000 Sax. Lcechd. 11. 134 Wib fefre eft hylp5 syndiijo 
marubie to drincanne. c 1205 Lay. 16181 Heo rohten, bat 
heo inoh hafden, beh hit lutel hulpe. a 1300 Cursor M. 
20271 I.at he weping, it helps noght ^1386 Chaucer 
Knt.'s T. 1962 What helpeth il to tarien forth the day? 
c 1477 Caxton Jason 76 b, Appollcdyde all that he coude 
but yt halpe not ner profited no thing. 1553 T. Wilson 
Rhet. U580) 192 A similitude, whiche beyng dilated helpeth 
well for amplification. 1747 Wesley Prim. Physic (1762)97 
Mustard, and Juice of Scurvy Grass, help in a cold Scurvy. 
[1756 Burke Subl. «5- B. 11. iv, In reality, a great clearness 
helps but little towards affecting the passions.] 

3. refi. To put forth needed effort in one's own 
l>ehalf ; to do of oneself what is needed ; to extricate 
oneself from a difficulty. 

a 1225 Leg. Kath. 2103 Ha ne mahen nowSer Helpen ham 
seoluen, Ne heom bat ham seruiS. c 1275 Lay. 30390 For 
nibing worbe be mon bat nele him seolue heolpe. 4x1300 
Cursor M. 16255 If f>ou wil noght help bf-self, men haldes 
be for quede. 1551 T. Wilson Logikc (1580) 74 b, God 
will helpe them . . if thei helpe theimselves. 1597 Shaks. 
2 Hen. IV, 111. ii. 247 She is old, and cannot helpe her selfe. 
«86o Emerson Cond. Life, Fate (1861) 14 He helps himself on 
each emergency by copying or duplicating his own structure, 
just so far as the need is. 1873 F - w - Robinson Little 
Kate Kirby 1. iv. 45, I don't think that I shall require your 
assistance, or that I shall be unable to help myself. x88x 
S. R. Gardiner Inirod. Eng. Hist. viii. § 3. 153 He [Crom- 
well] had no pleasure in ruling by force. But he could not 
help himself. 

\ b. with of or with : To make use of, avail 
oneself of. Obs. ( » F. se servir dc). 

1489 Caxton Faytes 0/ A. 11. xx. 133 We have holpen us 
oft he saynges of the boke of Vegece. c 1489 — Sonne s 0/ 
Aymon xxiv. 528, 1 byleve that this deyyll helpeth himself 
wyth som devilry. 1581 Pettie Guazzo's Civ. Conv. 11. 
(1586) 50 b, I judge them mervaiious unfortunBte that cannot 
helpe themselves with those qualities they are indued withall, 
at such time. 1628 Dig by Voy. Medit 64 Through., a 
dishonest desire to helpe himselfe of my being there. 

C. with to: see 7, 8 

4. trans. To make (an action, process, condition, 
etc.) more effectual ; to assist in bringing about ; to 
further, promote. See help forward^ help on, in 5. 

*559 Mirr. Mag., Hen. VI, xiv, The other sinne, through 
humours holpe, which god doth highly hate, a i6a6 Bacon 
Sylvu § 364 If you make the Earth narrower at the bottome 
than at the Top . . it will helpe the Experiment. 1667 Milton 
F. L. vi. 656 Thir armor help'd thir harm. 1700 S. L. tr. 
Fryke's Voy. E, India 355 We were forced to Eat Bacon 
..Raw, and afterwards help the Digestion of it with Indian 
Brandy. 1874 Green Short Hist. 11. § 6. 90 The troubles of 
the time helped here as elsewhere the progress of the town. 

5. With infin. or clause : 

a. With infin. alone. iThis may either arise 
through ellipsis of the object in b, or may be a use 
of sense 4 with inf. obj.) 

In this and b the infinitive has normally to, wbich however 
from 1 6th c. is often omitted : this is now dial, or vulgar. 

c«i7$ Lamb. Horn. 37 To seke gan, and pa deden helpen 
to bunene. CX320 R. Brunne Medit. 922 And hylpe bat 
precyus body to bere. 1387 Trrvisa Higdcn (Rolls) VI. 135 
Theodorus..halp to putte Wilfridus out of his bisshopricke. 
C1410 Love Bonavent. Mirr. 1. 104 (Gibbs MS.), I halp to 
burye hym. 1548 Udall Erasm. Par. Luke 6 b, To helpe 
garnishe his mother tongue. 1598 Barckley Felic. Man 
(1631) 220 He proved so good a scholler that it holpe to work 
the destruction of his owne soule and many others. <rr.6i« 
Chapman ///Wxiii. iR.), Many helpfull men That.. would 
then Helpe beare his mighty seven-fold shield. 1625 Burces 
Pers. Tithes 18 Yet is bee still . .bound to help maintaine his 
Minister, if he be in want. 173s Pope Ep. Arbuthuot 248 
He help'd to bury whom he help d to starve. 1853 Lynch 
Sel/"Improv. iii. 58 All the leaves that helped nourish it. 1862 
Tynoall Mountaineer, vi. 55 Such thoughts had a dynamic 
value, and helped to lift me over the rocks. 

b. With obj. and inf. To aid or assist (a person 
to do something). (See sense 1.) 

c 1200 Ormin 1342 Forr hemm itt hallp biforenn Godd To 
clennsenn hemm off sinne. a 1300 Cursor M. 28363 Or 
help ober men tg sing. 1362 Langl. P. PI. A. vii. 99 To 
heren pis half-Acre helpen him ful monye. C1430 Lvot;. 
Compl. Bl. Knt. xxvi, But who shal helpe me now for to 
compleyne. a 1539 Coveroale Remains (18461 575, I wyll 
helpe synners turne to the. 1662 J. Davies tr. Oteariits' 
Voy. An/bass. 400 The Envoy help'd him to put it on. 1697 
Dampier Voy. 1. 214 Every Ships company made [canoas] for 
themselves, but we all helped each other to launch them. 1852 
M. Arnold Empedocles on Etna 1. i, I would fain stay and 
help thee tend him. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng xi. III. 49 
The hereditary enemies of his house had helped him to mount 
a throne. 

f c. With obj. cl. \ To procure or assist in pro- 
curing {thai something should be done\ Obs. 

C1410 Hoccleve Mother 0/ God 136 Helpith me bat I 
may my lyf amende, c 1440 Gesta Rom. i. 1 (Harl. MS.), 
I woll wite, if bou cowde helpe bat he were ded by ony 
Crafte. 15.. Merch. $ Son 49 in Hazl. E. P. P. I. 136 Be 
yowre bettur avyse, Helpe y had a gode maystyr to teche 
me marchandyse. 

6. Klliptically with adverbs or prepositions : *= 
to help to proceed, go, come, or * get* {azvay^daiotty 
forward y in, off, on> out s up y etc. ; lo t into, out of, 
etc.). See also 7. 

c 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 103 Aris, louerd. and elp me up. 
c 1300 Cursor M. 25390 (Cott. Galba) Asktnges seuyn bat 
helpes vs to be blis of heuyn. 1393 Langl. /\ PI. C ill. 
38 Trewe charite That most helpe> men to heuene. 1535 
CovERnALE Matt. x. 21 Chyldren shall aryse agaynst their 
fathers & mothers & shall helpe them to deeth. 1586 
Holinshed Chron., I re I. III. 89/2 It was holpen forward 
by Thomas Canon. 1588 Shaks. Tit. A. 11. iii. 209 Why 
dost not comfort me and helpe me out, From this vn- 
hallow'd and blood-stained Hole? 1598 — Merry W. ill. iii. 
149 Helpe mee away. 16 j a — Cymb. v. iv. 179 A Hangman 
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to helpe him to bed. a 1635 Naunton Fragm. Reg. (Arb.) 
54 To help on his Catastrophe. 1781 Cowper Charity 522 
Strange ! how the frequent interjected dash, Quickens a 
market, and helps off the trash. X871 R. Ellis Catullus 
x. 8 Had it helped me to profit or to money. 1886 Miss 
Fothergill Borderland xxix. (1887) 337, I am thankful to 
be helped forward a bit. 1886 G. T. Stokes Celtic Ch. (1888) 
349 You can all do something to help on that work. 

b. With adverb (or adverbial phrase) followed 
by ivitk : =to help (a person) to put, take, or get 
something (on, off, up, down, etc.) ; esp. in refer- 
ence to clothing, e.g. to help a person on (or off) 
with his coat = to help him to get it on (or off). 

c 1300 Havelok 901 J>an men haueden holpen him doun 
With be birbene of his croon. 1553 T. Wilson Rhet. (1580) 
170 Helpe me of with my bootes and my spurrcs. 1570 
Durham Dcpos. (Surtees) 166 He .. helpt the said Holmes 
on with his mess, clothes. 1698 Wanley in Lett. Lit. Men 
(Camden) 258, 1 did all in my power . . to help her off with 
above £400 worth of her books. 1886 F. W. Robinson 
Court. Mary Smith vi. iv, If you will help me on with my 
coat. Mod. Help me up the hill with this load. 

c. Help oul or through : to afford assistance in 
completing something; to eke out, supplement. 
Also absol. 

1618 Bolton Florus i.HL (1636) xoHoratius.. helping out 
his valour with his wit. a 163a Fairfax {].), Boldest hearts 
good fortune helpeth out. 171 1 Addison Steel* No. 59. 
r 6 She .. helps out his Verse, and furnishes him with 
Rhymes. 1722 De Foe Plague (1756) 125 They have given 
me a Bag of Bread too, and a Salt Fish and some Flesh ; 
so all helps out. 17a* Wollaston Relig. Nat, ix. 194 To 
expect omnipotence should interpose to help out a bad 
cause. 1815 Scott Guy M. xliv, I will sit wi' you . . and 
help ye out wi' your bottle. X874 Mas. Walforo Mr. 
Smith xxx. (1876) 261, I looked to you, and you wouldn't 
say a word to help me out, 

7. Help (a person) to (also \with) : to help him 
to attain to, to aid in obtaining ; hence, to furnish, 
provide, or present with. Help oneself to : to pro- 
vide oneself with, take for oneself; euphem. to ap- 
propriate (something not one's own), to steal. Also 
simply to help oneself. Cf. next. 

c 1380 Wvclif Wks. (1880) 78 Goddis la we helpeb hem not 
her-to. 1458 in Tu rner Dom. A rchit. 1 1 1. 43 Gentil Jefifray, 
That clothed many a pore man to bed and to rige, And hathe 
holpe to rentis to holde up this waye. X535 Coverdale 
1 Mace. viii. 13 Whom they wolde helpe to their kyngdomes. 
1568 Grafton Chron., Hen. VI 1 "I, an. 19 (R.), The emperor's 
dominions had holpen them with corne. 158$ T. Washing- 
ton tr. Nicholay's Voy. it. i. 31 b, Desiring him too helpe 
him with a barrell of fresh water, for that theirs began to 
stinke. 1601 Shaks. Twel. N. iv. ii. 87 Helpe me to a 
Candle, and pen, inke, and paper. 1674 tr. Scheffer't Lap- 
land 142, I have not met with any one that could help me 
to the exact shape of them. 1708 Swift Sacram. Test 
Wks. 1755 II. 1. 127, 1 will help you to enough of them. 
1868 Every Boys' Ann. viii. (Rtldg.) 138 Not quite as bad 
as the ants, who walked in and helped themselves. 1883 
E. Blackwell Booth iv. 31 They helped themselves freely 
to the furniture of an uninhabited house. 

8. To serve (a person) with food at a meal. 
Const, to. 

1688 Miece French Diet. s.v. Help, Shall I help you to a 
piece of Veal ? 1711 Aodison Spect. No. 119 F 4 He will 
not help himself at Dinner 'till I am served. 1741 Richaro- 
son Pamela II. 110 So I carv'd it in a Trice, and helped 
the Ladies. 1762 Goldsm. Cit. W. xxxiii, I begged to be 
helped from a piece of heef. i8a8 Scott F. M. Perth vi, 
He did not help himself to any food. 188 x C. Gibbon 
Hearts Prob. xi. (1884) 171 Maurice. .helped himself to a 
bumper of sherry. 

absol. 1888 Besant Fifty Years Ago vii. 121 The host sat 
behind the haunch of mutton, and ' helped * with 2eal. 
b. transf To serve, distribute ; food) at a meal. 

1805 Emilv Clark Banks of Douro II. 191 A goose .. 
which [she] carved and helped to every person that chose to 
have any of it, 1829 Marrvat F. Mildmay iv, My father 
. .was in the very midst of helping his soup. 1876 Besant 
& Rice Gold. Butter/ly II. S3 There's a fate in it . . it is 
helped, and must be eaten. 1889 J. K. Jerome 3 Men in 
Boat 221, I want a spoon to help the gravy with. 

9. To succour in some distress or misfortune (cf. 
1 b) ; hence, to deliver, save, set free, relieve {from, 
of) ; spee. to relieve or cure of a disease, or of some 
evil condition. Obs. or arch. 

a tzzsAncr.R. 110 He ne help him suluen in hismuchele 
pine, a 1300 Cursor M. 5727 (Gott.) He helpid bairn of bair 
wa. c 1386 Chaucer Merch. T. 1126, I hauc yow holpe on 
bothe youre eyen blynde. — Frankl. T. 577 Thanke yow 
lord and lady myn Venus That me han holpen fro my cares 
coldc c 1420 Pallad. on Husb. vu. 6 This helpith whete 
From aunty s and fro mys. 1577 B. Googe Hercsbach's 
Husb. 1. (1586) 15 To use such remedies . . as have holpen 
others of like diseases. 1579 Lvly Euphues (Arb.) 100 Doth 
not Tryacle as well poyson as helpe, if it be taken out of time ? 
1594 Plat Jcwell-ho. m. 59 To helpe beere that beginneth 
to soure. 1683 Salmon Doron Med m. 647 Some have been 
helpt of blindness by the use thereof. 183a Tennyson 
Mariana in South iii, Mother, give me grace To help me 
of my weary load. 1870 — Victim i, Help us from famine 
And plague and strife 1 

10. To relieve or cure (a malady, etc.) ; to re- 
medy, amend. Obs. or arch. 

cp&Lindisf. Gosp. Mark ix. 24 Ic selefo, help un-^eleafful- 
nise minne. 1398 Trevisa Barth. DeP.R. iv. iii. (1495) 83 
The Tysyk and Etyk and other suche euylles may vneth he 
holpe by socour of medycynes. c 1410 Hoccleve Mother of 
God 33 Helpe my distresse. 1412-20 Lydc. Chron. Troy 1. 
vi, All her Ul was holpe and remedyed. 1576 Baker Jewell 
of Health 130 b, This helpeth poysoning and comforteth al 
the members. 1594 Plat Jewell-ho. m. 72 How to helpe 
smoking Chimnies. 1633 Treas. Hid. Secrets cv, This 
soveraigne water helpeth the Toothache. 1733 Pope Ess. 
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Man in. 51 He only knows, And helps, another creature's 
wants and woes. 184a Tennyson Locksley Hall 105 But 
the jingling of the guinea helps the hurt that Honour feels, 
b. To mend, repair. Obs. or dial. 

1518 Churchxo. Acc. St. Michael Spurriergate, York. For 
helpyng ye sacrynbell at Mary Mawdland alter. 1527 /bid., 
Paid for helpyng of Sir Herry surples. 1847-78 Halliwell, 
Help, to mend, or repair. 

11. To remedy, obviate, prevent, cause lo be 
otherwise. (With can, cannot, or some equivalent.) 

In earlier use usually in passive * it cannot be helped \ 
later in active with personal subject 1 1 cannot help it ' = I 
cannot do anything to remedy or prevent it. 

1589 Cogan Haven Health (1636) 17s But this last incon- 
venience may bee holpen, as he teacheth afterward. 1591 
Shaks. Two Gent. 111. i. 241 Cease to lament for that thou 
canst not helpe. 1605 Bacon Adv. Learn, u. ii. § 7 De- 
ficient they are no doubt . . hut the deficienc- cannot be 
holpen. 1659 D. Pell Impr. Sea 401 If so bee that ships 
bee cast away . . jt cannot bee helped. i668 Pepys Diary 
18 June, One thing there is .which I fear will touch me; 
but I shall help it, I hope. 171 1 Steele Spect. No. 43 P 3 
If other People are not of our Opinion, we can't help that. 
1865 Trollope Belton Est. viii. 87 How can I help it that 
I am not a man and able to work for my bread? 1890 
Besant Demoniac v. 60 You do not believe. Well, we can- 
not help that. 

b. To prevent oneself from, ayoid, refrain from, 
forbear ; to do otherwise than. (With can, cannot.) 
Usually with vbl. sb. (rarely infn.), or it « doing it. 

(For quot. 1894 : cf. Btrr C 7 h.) 

1697 in W. S. Perry Hist. Coll. Amer. Col. Ch. I. «o, I was 
very unwilling to take a Scotch Schoolmaster it I could 
have holpen it. 1711 Steele Spect. No. X55 r 2, I . .cannot 
help hearing the improper Discourses. 1741 Chesterf. Lett. 
(1792) I. lxxvii. 213 He could not help thinking in verse, 
whether he would or not. 1757 Mrs. E. Griffith Lett. 
Henry Frances (1767) I. 187, I can't help frequently to 
haunt and revisit these dear scenes. 177a H. Walpole Last 
Jmls. (1859) I. 38, I thought he should not offend the King 
if he could help it 1808 Cobbett Pol. Reg. XIII. 528 No 
man can help being a coward or a fool. 1862 Carlyle 
Fredk. Gt. x. iii. III. 238 Not one of us could help laughing. 
1865 Kingsley Hereto. II. xvi. 276 He could not help to 
weep and sigh, but yet himself he would not forget. 1883 
Matich. Guard. 22 Oct. 5/6 A few such blunders as these 
could scarcely have been helped. 1894 Hall Caine Manxm. 
1. ix. 43 She could not help but plague the lad. 

c. Often erron. with negative omitted {can in- 
stead of cannot), 

1862 WHATfcxy in Gd. Words Aug. 496 In colloquial lan- 
guage it is common to hear persons say, ' I won't do so-and- 
so more than I can help ', meaning, more than I can not 
help. 1864 T. H. Newman Afol. 25 Your name shall occur 
again as little as I can help, m the course of these pages. 
1879 Spurgeon Serin. XXV. 250, 1 did not trouble myself 
more than I could help. 1885 Eona Lyall In Golden Days 
III. xv. 316, I do not believe we shall be at the court more 
than can be helped. 

Help (help), sb. Forms : 1 help, helpe, 2- 
help,(2-7helpe,4heelpe, hilp, hylp, 5 (?) holp, 
6 healpe). [OE. help = OFris. helpe, OS. helpa 
(MDu. and MLk. helpe, help), OHG. helfa, hilfa 
(MHG. helfe, hilfe), ON. hjalp (Sw., Da. hjelp) :- 
OTeut. *helpd str. fem. ; f. stem oihelpan to Help. 
In OE. the sb. was also str. masc. or neut. (gen. 
helpes) and weak fem. (acc. helpari). The conti- 
nental langs. have also a form from the ablaut- 
grade hulp-, OHG. hulfa, MG. hulfe, OLG. hulpa, 
MDu. hulpe, hulp, Du. hulp, Ger. hiilfe.] 

1. The action of helping ; the supplementing of 
action or resources by what makes them more effi- 
cient ; aid, assistance, succour. 

Beowulf (Z.) 1552 Nemne htm heaSo-byrne helpe 
fcefremede. 971 Blickl. Horn. 105 Hwa him to hxle and 
to helpe and to feorhnere onbas world asta£. c it7<Lamb. 
Horn. 13 3e me benne clepiao and helpes me biddao*. a 1225 
Juliana 33 Habbe ich bin anes help.^ a 1300 Cursor M. 
122 Al bis werld, or bis bok blin, Wit cristes help I sal ouer- 
rin. f 1380 Wyclif Sel. Wks. III. 28 Jtou art goon out in 
heelpe of bi folk, c 1380 Sir Fenmtb. 1030 Wip be hilp of 
god almi5t. Ibid. 3208 Hylp on hem nys none. 1477 Earl 
Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 7 By whiche ye atteyne helpe of 
the holy gost. 1513 Douglas AZneis vm. ix. heading, 
Evander sendis his son .. in help of Eneas. 1634 Sir T. 
Herbert Trav. 88 Calling out for helpe. 171a Adoison 
Spect. N 0.281 F4 By the help of our Glasses [we] discern'd 
in it Millions of little Scars. 1779 Johnson L. P., Pope 
Wks. IV. 91 He .. neither went to bed nor rose without 
help. 1849 Macaulay Hist. E. ii. I. 208 To learn that the 
princes of the House of Stuart needed his help, and were 
willing to purchase that help by unbounded suhserviency. 

b. With a and plural. An act of helping, an aid. 
(Now rare, or merged in sense 2.) 

a 1300 Cursor M. 23759 His helpes and vr wittes eke. 
CX400 Destr. Troy 7166 All the Troiens .. Helit bere hurt 
men burgh helpis of leches. 1549 Coverdale, etc. Erasm. 
Par. Jos. 37 Let vs distruste oure owne helpes and the 
helpes of this worlde. 1707 Curios, in Husb. $ Card. 27 
The Helps we have receivd from the Microscope. X775 
Burke Corr. O844) II. 72, I am perfectly sensible of the 
greatness of the difficulties, and the weakness and fewness 
of the helps. 1883 Stevenson Treas. 1st. 11. xii, I'll ask 
you, later on, to give us a help. 

f C. At help : in the quarter for helping, in (our, 
etc.) favour. 

1602 Shaks. Ham. iv. iii. 46 The Barke is readie, and the 
wtnde at helpe. 

2. transf. Any thing or person that affords help ; 
a source or means of assistance ; an aid. 

c 893 K. Alfred Oros. in. § 1 (Sweet) 100 Crist is 
eaftmodegra help and ofermodijra fiell. c 1230 HaliMeid. 
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13 Ha is us swiSe god freond and help. 1340 Hampole Pr. 
Consc. 3586 Four maners of helpes er general . . pat es to say, 
prayer and fastyng, And almus dede and messyng. 1388 
Wyclif Gen. ii. 18 It is not good that a man be aloone ; make 
we to bym an help lijk to hym self. 1577 B. Googe Hens- 
bach's Husb. 11. us86> 53 Some require staies and helpes to 
clime by, as Hoppes. Lupines, and Pease. x$8fi T. B. La 
Primaud. Fr. Acad. 1. (1589) 453 To give him [Adam] a 
wife for a faithfull companion . . and a helpe like unto him- 
selfe. 16 1 1 Bible Ps. xlvi. 1 God is our refuge and 
strength: a very present helpe in trouble. 1611— >*<r/j 
xxvii. 17 They vsed helps, vnder-girding the ship. 1657 M. 
Lawrence Use <$■ Pract. Faith 73 He looks at a meet help 
as a portion promised from God. 172a De Foe Relig. 
Courtsh. (1840) 187 A husband will be a sorry help to a 
wife, if he is not a help in the religious part of her life. 1843 
G. Buckle in Flenry's Eccl. Hist. II. 80 note, Their busi- 
ness is..onlvto be a decent help to their own sex. 1874 
Blackie Self-Cult. 1 Books are no doubt very useful helps 
to knowledge. 

3. A person, or company of persons, whose office 
it is to render help, t a. gen. Assistant ; adjutant. 

c iaso Gen. $ Ex. 3409 And ta^te him . . Vnder him helpes 
oSere don. 1533 Bellenoen Livy v. (1822) 475 To put all 
thare gudis and cariage togidder under ane helpe. 
+ t>. An ally; pi. allies, auxiliary troops. Obs. 

c 1400 Destr. Troy 10803 For hope bat he hade of a helpe 
sone. c X450 Merlin 113 Fro hens-forth thei hym defficn 
and his helpes. c 14& Caxton Btanchardyn Hi. 197 Wold 
Subyon or not, & all his helpes, the noble lady, .was taken 
oute of his power. 1593 Shaks. 3 Hen. VI. \\. \. 178 Now 
if the helpe of Norfolke, and my selfe. .Will but amount to 
fiue and twenty thousand. 

C. A person employed to give assistance in 
household or other manual work ; in U.S., a hired 
labourer or servant, esp. a domestic servant. 

In U.S. app. originally a person giving temporary or 
occasional assistance : cf. J. R, Lowell A mong my Books 
Series 1. (1870) 251. 

Lady help, a lady engaged as assistant and companion to 
the mistress of a house. Mother's help, a young woman 
employed to help in the nursery, but in a position reckoned 
superior to that of a nurse-maid. 

1645 Mass. Col. Rec. II. 139 (Bartlett) Such of his ser- 
vants and helps as have been employed about y* attendance 
of y* court. 1824 Examiner 200/2 The hiring of c a help *, 
anglici a servant,—- a word rejected in America. 1830 Galt 
Lawrie T. vu. iii. (1849) 3 23 At this moment, .the help, or 
maiden servant, came. 1861 Thackeray Four Georges \. 
(1862) 38 Fourteen postillions, nineteen hostlers, thirteen 
helps. 1883 New Eng. Jml. Educ. XVII. 54 The Boston 
' help * reads Dante while she prepares the succulent pork 
and beans. Mod. Advertisements. Wanted, Lady Help. 
Wanted, Two superior domestic helps to undertake the 
duties of cook and housemaid. Wanted, young girl, as 
useful help. Mother's Help wanted immediately, to assist 
with two children and housework. 

d. The labour of hired persons ; collect, the body 
of servants belonging to a farm or household. U.S. 

1817 J. Bbaoeuhy Trav. Amer. 318 Ask one of them the 
reason, he replies, 4 1 want help \ 1850 Lyell 2nd Visit 
U. S. II. 303 The lady's sister, .was obliged to milk the cow 
.. such was the scarcity of 'help*. 1888 Bavcs Amer. 
Comnvw. III. xciv. 316 How simply the rooms are furnished, 
and how little ' help . .is kept. 1896 Howells Impr. $ Exp. 
204 We were seven hundred and fifty at table, and the 
help who served us were three hundred and fifty. 

\ 4. Avail, boot, good, use. Obs. rare. 

156a Pilkington Wks. (Parker Soc) 30 There is no help 
to be disobedient and strive against him, for he will have 
the victory. 

f 5. Relief, cure, remedy. Obs. exc. as in b. 

c xooo Sax. Leechd. II. 262 fcif bas fultumas ne syn 
helpe, laet < blod bonne, c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Petrtis 44 
Sindry obir, at war leile, Throw his schadow gat helpe and 
heile. 1581 Pettie Guazzo % $ Civ. Conv. 1. (1586) 3 Not 
Aesculapius himself., can .. give you the least helpe .. so 
long as [etc.]. 1611 Shaks. Wint. T. in. ii. 223 What's 
gone, and what's past helpe Should be past greefe. 1674 tr. 
Scheffer*s Lapland 8 Thir only help against these [winds] 
is to convey themselves into dens and caves, 

b. Means of obviating or avoiding something ; 
in phr. there is no help for it = it cannot be helped 
(see Help v. 11). 

1581^ Pettie Guazzds Civ. Conv. 1. (1586) 26 There is no 
helpe in it, but you must settle your selfe to like of such men 
with their imperfections. 1669 Holder Speech (J.), There 
is no help for it, hut he must be taught accordingly to 
comply with that faulty way of writing. 1863 Mrs. Carlyle 
Lett. Ill, 162 It is their way and there is no help for it. 
1887 Frith Autobiof*. II. v. 112, I was really sorry to dispel 
my old friend's illusion ; but there was no help for it. 

6. A portion of food served ; a ' helping \ 

1809 Malkin tr. Gil Bias x. iii, Between every succeeding 
help my servants, .filled our large glasses, .with wine. 1873 
Miss Thackeray Wks. (1891) 1. 224 He asked her for a 
second help of cold pie at luncheon. 

7. atlrib. and Comb.,2& help-giver, -work; f help- 
ale [see Ale 3], a rustic festival or merry-making 
in celebration of the completion of some work (e.g. 
haymaking) done with the help of neighbours (obs.). 

1577-87 Holinsheo Chron. (1807) I. 233 The superfluous 
numbers of idle wakes, guilds, fraternities, church-ales, 
*helpe-ales, and soule-ales. 1643 Wither Campo Musae 42 
Vea, baser then our Countrey Help-Ales are. 1675 R. 
Fane Let. 19 Apr. (MS.), Going to every feast and help ale 
within five miles round. c 1586 C'tess Pembroke Ps. 
lxxi. iii, O my God, my sole *help-giver. 1855 Browning 
Saul vii, Then I played the *help-tune of our reapers. 
1883 Harper's Mag. Jan. 207/1 John Chinaman is in force 
here, as everywhere, for all *help.work. 

Helpable (he-lpab'l), a. rare. [f. Help v. + 
-able. J Capable of being helped or aided. Hence 
Helpabi lity, capacity of being helped. 
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1887 E. Gosse in Daily News 10 Mar. 3/3 The first thing 
to be done was to distinguish the helpable from the unhelp- 
able author. 1891 Charity Organis. Rev. Aug. 334 The 
main question was helpability. Ibid. t To use the refuges 
for helpable cases. 

Help-ale : see Help sb. 7. 

t He'lpend. Obs. Also 4 -inde. [Substantival 
form of OE. pres. pple. of Help v.] A helper. 

071 BtickL Horn. 105 Ealra gasta Nergend, and ealra 
saula Helpend. 13.. Guy IVarw. (A.) 556 God , be 
seyd, 1 be mine helpinde !' 

Helper (he-lpai). [f. Help v. + -er i .] 

1. One who (or that which) helps or assists; 
ail auxiliary. (Also with adverbs, as helper-off.^ 

a 1300 E. E . Psalter xxix. 11 txxx. 10] Laverd mi helper 
made es he. 138a Wyclif Gen. ii. 20 To Adam forsothe 
was not foundun an helper like hym. 1494 Fabyan Chron. 
l.xcix. R.), Wherfore the kynge sayd after in game, tbat 
seynt Martyn was a good helper at nede. 1598 Barret 
Theor Warres iv. iii. 110 He hath all the officers of the 
regiment for helpers. i6ot Shaks. Alts Well iv. iv. 21 It 
hath fated her to be my motiue And helper to a husband. 
1670-98 Lassels Voy. Italy 1. 104 Gilding, mosaic work, 
and such like helpers off of bare walls. 1834 L* Murray 
Eng. Gram. (ed. 5) 1. 145 Must is sometimes called in for 
a helper, and denotes necessity : as, 4 We must speak the 
truth '. 1830 Lyte Hymn, 1 Abide ivitk me x 1, When other 
helpers fail, and comforts flee, Help of the helpless, 0 abide 
with me. , . , r 

2. A person employed to assist in some kind of 
work ; an assistant ; spec, a groom's assistant in a 
stable. 

1686 N. Cox Genii. Recreai. v. fed. 3) 94 You must have 
two or three Helpers, and . .see that they . .ruh him dry all 
over. 1731 Gentl. Mag. in Hone Every-day Bk. (1827) II. 
955 One of the helpers in the king's stables. 1837 Dickens 
Pickw. ix, Two sleepy helpers put the wrong harness on 
the wrong horses. 1851 Greenwell Coal-trade Terms 
Northumb. <$• Durh., Helper up, a lad employed to assist 
the barrowman out of a dip place. 189a Labour Com- 
mission Gloss., Helpers, the persons in the blast furnace 
industry who help tbe keeper to mould the beds, run the 
metal in, and generally assist at the front of the furnace. 

b. An assistant minister: among the early 
Methodists, and in Scottish churches. Now colloq. 

1780 Wesley in Four C. Eng. Lett. 232 You seem not well 
to have considered the Rules of a Helper, or the rise of 
Methodism. I79> - (1872) VIII. 309 Q- \5 ; , What 

is the office of a Helper ? A. In tbe absence of a Minister, 
to feed and guide the flock. 1849 Mm- Oliphant Marg. 
Maitland xii. On that particular Sabbath I can scarce say 
I cot much more from Mr. Wallace himself, the helper. 

3. Hop-growing. (See qnol.) 

, 75 o W. Ellis Mod. Husb. IV. iii. 60 (E. D. S.) The 
common number of [hop] poles to each hill are three, but . . 
some add a fourth, called a helper : this helper is a larger 
pole than the rest. 

Hence He lper v. trans. (I/op-growing), to sup- 
port with a 1 helper ' (see 3) ; Helperess (nonce- 
wd.), a female helper ; He lpership, the office or 
position of a helper. 

1881 Whitehead Hops 35 The plants are 'helpercd' by 
short, slight pieces of old poles up which the bines arc 
trained to go. 1886 H. F. Lester Under two Fig Trees 196 
[To] act as a sort of lay beiperess. 1893 W. Wallace Scott. 
Yesterday 178 His successor in the 'helpership 1 bad no 
objection to his ' Veesiting \ 

t Helpfellow. Obs. A companion who renders 
help* a helpmate. 

J549 Cover oa le Erasm. Par. 1 Thess. iii. 4 A tried minis- 
ter of God and a helpe felowe of our office. 157* Golding 
Calvin on Ps. lxxiii. 25 As belpfelowes unto God. 

Helpful (helpful), a. [f. Help sb. + -ful.] 
Full oThelp; having the quality of rendering or 
affording help ; useful, serviceable, profitable, a. 
of persons ; b. of things. 

c 1340 Cursor M. 14395 (Trin.) Her owne lord ful of hlis 
pat so helpful [earlier MSS. helpandl was to his. 1382 
Wyclif 1 Mace. ii. 21 God be helpful to us. ei6n Chapman 
Iliad xiu. (R.), But Aiax Tclemonius, had many helpfull 
men. 1796 Burke Corr. IV. 404 My friend and kinsman, 
Nagle, who has indeed been very helpful to me. 1858 Mrs. 
Carlyle Lett. II. 353 Charlotte is much kinder and help- 
fuller than Anne was. . 

b. 1382 Wyclif i Mace. iv. 56 Helpful thingts of hery- 
ingis. c 1450 Cov. Myst. (Shaks. Soc.) 77, I holde it helpfful 
that on of us with 30W be had. 1599 Minsheu Sp. Gram. 



tnat on 01 us wun 30W oe nau. 1599 ynsiitu 
21 Called Verbum anxiliarium, a helpfull verbe. 1602 
Shaks. Ham. n. ii. 39 Heauens make our presence and our 
practises Pleasant and helpfull to him. a 1779 Warbl kton 
IVks. IX. iii. (R.\ A pursuit or an abhorrence of what is 
helpful or hurtful. 1883 Congregational ist Sept. 729 One 
of the ablest, helpfullest books on the subject. 
Helpfully (he-lpfuli), adv. [f. prec. + -ly 
In a helpful manner ; so as to help. 

1833 Eraser's Mag. VI. 271 Two maidens caught her 
helpfully in their arms. 1868 Geo. Eliot Sp. Gipsy v. 358 
Grave white-turbaned Moors Move helpfully. 
Helpfulness (helpfulnes). [f. as prec. + 
-ness. J The quality or condition of being helpful. 

1643 Milton Divorce 11. xvii. (1851) 107 A disability of 
future helpfulnesse, or loyalty, or loving agreement, a 1791 
Wesley Husb. $ Wives iii. 1 Wks. 181 1 IX. 62 Ihe Effects 
of Nuptial Love are three, Pleasingness, Faithfulness, Help- 
fulness, i860 Tvndall Glac. 11. 430 In a spirit of mutual 
helpfulness, encouragement, and goodwill. 
Helping (he'lpirj), vbl. sb. [-ino 1.] 
1. The action of the verb Help ; help, aid, assis- 
tance, succour. 

c 1*05 Lay. 23748 pe he^e heueneliche king stonde me an 
helping, a 1300 Cursor M. 53°4 (G6tt.) Thanck him of his 
gret helping. 138a Wyclif i Cor. xii. 28 Aftirward vertues, 
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aftirward graces of heelingis, helpmgis. 1523 Ld. Bernk; s 
Eroiss. 1. cexxxix. 347 [He] wolde make greatter warre 
then euer he had done before, with the helpynge of the 
bastarde Henry. 1616 Surfl. & Markh. Country Parme 
413 But such sweet Apples, .stand not in need of hauing 
any sowre Apples mixt with them, to the helping of them 
to make good Cider. 1846 Trench Mirac. xtu. (1862) 241 
The law of all true helping. § 

t b. Use, service, function. Obs. 
ci40o Lanfrands Cirurg. 26 per ben fre helpingisof be 
arteries. 1548-77 Vicary Auat. 11. (1888) 18 The Bone., 
hath diuers formes . .for the diuersitie of helpings. 
T 2. A means of help, an aid ; an ally. Obs. 
13.. Guy Warw. (A.) 3242 Jter-fore ne wonde bou no-bing 
Nou?t for him no his helping. C1380 Sir Femmb. 1283 
Pou for me schalt don a byng . And ther-to . ben myn help- 
vn?. I55S L. Saunocrs in Coverdale Lett. Mart. (1504) 
205 Vea howe all thynges haue bene holpynges vnto vs. 
3. The action of serving food at a meal ; concr. 
a portion of food served at one time ( = Help sb. 6 ). 

1824 Lamb Elia Ser. 11. CaH. fackson. Carving could 
not lessen, nor helping diminish it. 1865 Jrollope ^lion 
Est. xxiv. 286 There was some little trouble as to the belr>- 
ing of the fish. 1883 Bj:sant All in Gard. Fatr\x, 
A pretty fair slice, a large helping. 1893 Q- i Co ^\ Delcct \ 
Duchy 286 Holding out his plate for a secoad helping ot 
the pasty. 

Helping, ppL a. [f. as prec. +-1NQ 2.] 1 hat 
helps; rendering assistance; helpful; auxiliary. 
(Chiefly in phr. a helping hand.) r 

a 1300 Cursor M. 29303 pe sext [case of cursmgl es baa 
men . . pat helpand es to saraztnes Gain ensten men. 1389 
Ens'. Gilds (1870) 5 pe forsaide bretherhede shul be helpyng 
a^efns b- rebelle & r vnboxhum. e* 4S o tr. De 
ni xlv. 115 It is soae amendid, whan it pleasibN to put 
to an helping honde. i<oo Recorded, etc., Gr. Aries (1040) 
37 o When time shall fall fit..you shall not want my he ping 
hand. 1705 Stanhope Paraphr. 1. S 8 All lend their helping 
hand. 1824 L. Murray Eng. Gram. (ed. 5) 1. 10c » Auxiliary 
or helping Verbs, are those by the help of ^«' ch ^ t E "f J« 
verbs arc principally conjugated. 1883 ?• j P A f^t 
sheet 11. 31 Ready to bold out a helping hand to those 
whose struggles for fame were just beginning. 1892 David- 
son Heb. Gr. 50 The helping vowel between tbe stem and 
the suffix seems in all cases traceable to i or a. 

Hence He'lpingly adv. rare. 

!6n Cotgr. , Subsidiairement, subsidiarily, helpingly. 
1884 Harper's Mag. Jan. 263/1 Saints. .who. .watch over 
and guard helpingly sinful men on earth. 

Helpless (he-lples), a. [f. Help sb. + -less.] 

1. Destitute of help ; having no assistance Irom 
others ; needy. (Of persons, their condition, etc.) 

c 1 175 Lamb. Horn. 129 Drihten alesde bene wrechan. .be 
wes 3 i bclples. .1200 Vices * Virtues {xm) J3 «u 
naked ware and helpleas. c 1460 Towiety Myst. (Suttees) 
182. 1 will not leyf you all helplcs, as men withoutten frevnd. 
1500 Shaks, Com. Err. 1. i. is8 Hopelcsse and helpelesse 
dotb Egeon wend. 1694 Kettlewell Comp. Persecuted 141 
Helper of the Helpless, .be thou my Fortress. i7iS-«> Pope 
Iliad si. 513 A widow I, an helpless orphan he. 1841 Elph in- 
stone Hist. hid. 1. 379 Even to their families when they have 
left them in a helpless condition, 
tb. Destitute {of). Obs. 

1362 Langl. P. PL A. vin. 83 Olde men and hore, bat 
helples beob of strengbe. a 1700 Dryoen (J.), Helpless of 
all that buman wants require. 

2. Having no resources in oneself; unable to help 
oneself ; shiftless. (The ordinary current sense.) 

i6ao Quarles Div. Poems, Jonah, This naked portraiture 
before thine Eye Is wretched, helplesse man, man born to 
die 1666 Dryden A nn. Mirab. exxx, One dire shot . . Close 
by the board the Prince's main-mast bore.. All three now 
helpless by each other lie. 1807 Ckabbe Par. Reg. I. 655 
Strange names our rustics give To helpless infants. i8§5 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. xvi. 111. 631 Tyreounel looked on in 
helpless despair. 1871 R. Ellis Catullus xvn. 18 Helpless 
as alder Lies, new-fell'd in a ditcb. 

3. Affording no help; unavailing, unprofitable. 
(The opposite of helpful.) Now rare. 

1390 Shaks. Com. Err. 11. i. 39 Thou.. With vrging helpe- 
lesse patience would releeue me. i59» — * Ad. 604 
As those poor birds that helpless berries saw. 1732 Pope 
Ess Man 11. 154 A sharp accuser, hut a helpless friend. 
1858 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. vu. ii. II. 242 Incondite dateless 
helpless Prussian Books, 
f 4. Admitting no remedy ; that cannot be helped. 
1500 Spenser F. Q. 1. iv. 49 Helplesse hap it booteth not 
to inone. Ibid. vti. 39 Such helpless harmes yts better 
bidden keep. 

Helplessly (he-lplesli), adv. [f. prec +-ly2.] 
In a helpless manner; without help or remedy; 
without being able to help oneself. 



1504 Kvn SP. Trag. in. H j a, But if he be thus helpleely 
[later edd. hapkslyl distract. 1755 in Johnson. 1855 
Dickens Lett. U880) I. 404 They all stood looking at it 
helplessly. 1875 Stubbs Const. Hist. 11. xiv. 71 The king 
was helplessly in debt. 
Helplessness (he-lplesnes). [f. as prec. + 
-NEss.j The state or condition of being helpless ; 
want of aid or resource ; inability to help oneself. 

1731 Bailey vol. II, Helplessness, destituteness of help. 
1742 Warburton Note Pope's Ess. Man in. 225 Qod.) From 
their helplessness in distress. 1779-81 Johnson L.P.^Milton 
Wks. 11. 167 The mind sinks under them in passive helpless- 
ness. 1863 Geo. Eliot Romola u. ii. He was in one of his 
most wretched moments of conscious helplessness. 

tHelply, a. Obs. Also 3-5 4;6 Sc. 

-lyk(e, 6 Sc. -like. [f. Help sb. + -ly 1.] Afford- 
ing help ; helpful, serviceable. 

« 1300 Sarmun \. in E. E. P. (1862) 1 Soch wirkes to wircbe 
l?at helplich to ure soules be. c 1350 Med. MS. m A rchxol. 
XXX. 396 It is helply to the body ageyn 1 venvm and 
poysomw 1380 Wyclif SeL Wks. I,2 7 God be helplich 



HELTER-SKELTER. 

to me bat am synful. 1413 Sowle (Caxton 1483) iv. 

xxxii. 81 The amies of a man ben the moost helpely mem. 
bers. c 1500 A uchinleck Chron. (Asloan M b.) so Ane richt 
gud man and helplyk to the place. 1533 Bellenden Ltvy 
t. (1822) 36 The favour of Goddis appent to thame sa sup- 
portabill and helplie in all thair besines. 1553 Q- Kennedy 
m IVodr. Soc. Misc. (1844) M8 Helplyke to men. 
Helpmate (he-lpm^t). [f. Help sb. or v. + 
Mate; prob. inflnenced tn origin by next.] A 
companion who is a help, or who renders help ; an 
assistant, coadjutor, partner, consort. Chiefly ap- 
plied to a wife or husband. 

1715 M. Davies A then. Brit. I. 278 The Jesuits, .notable 
Helpmates to the Monks in that kind of Forger» 
De Foe Retig. Courtsh. 11. t. (1840) 187 A woman is to be 
a helpmate, and a man is to be the same. 1766 Pennant 
Zool. (1776) 1. 57 In Minorca the ass and the hog are com- 
mon help-mates, and are yoked together in order to turn up 
the land. 1815 Scott Guy M. xliv, She next addressed her 
amiable help-mate. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. iii, A wait- 
ing woman was generally considered as the most suitable 
helpmate for a parson. 

Helpmeet (he-lpm/t). [A compound absurdly 
formed by taking the two words help meel in Gen. 
ii. 18, 20 ('an help meet for him', i.e. a help 
(Help sb. 2) suitahle for him) as one word. 

Already in the 17th c. the Scripture phrase is found with 
the two words improperly hyphened ; which led the way to 
the use of kelp-meet, helpmeet^ without 'for him'. Cut its 
recognition as a 1 word 'is chiefly of the 19th c. : it is un- 
known to Johnson, Todd, Richardson, and to Webster 1832. 
In the 17th c. they used more grammatically meet kelp, 
meet-kelp: cf. sweetheart, sweetheart .~\ 
A fitting or suitable helper ; a helpmate : usually 
applied to a wife or husband. 

[1382 Wyclif Gen. ii. 18 Make we to hym help like hym 
[1388 an help liik to hym silfj. Ibid. 20 an helper like hym. 
1535 Covekd. ibid, an helpe, to beare bim company. 1011 
BiaLE ibid. I will make him an helpe meet for htm (marg. 
Hebr. as before him). 1885 (R.V.) an help meet for {or 
answering to) bim.] 

1673 Dryden Marr. a la M. iy. i, If ever woman was a 
help-meet for man, my Spouse is so. 1696 Feltkams 
Resolves, etc. On Eccl. 322 An help-meet for man [ed. 1001 
an help meet for man.l 1718 Entertainer No. 15 r 6 Socrates 
had tbe like Numberof Helpmeets; and Athenaeus concludes 
it was no Scandal in those Times. 1739 R- Bull tr. Dede- 
kinds* Grobianus 174 Or on your Help-meet let the 15lame 
recoil. 1766 Fordyce Semi. Yng. Worn. (1767) I. iv. 142 
What.. if, hoping to find a help meet, we should wed our 
ruin? 1805 E. de Acton Nuns of Desert I. 22 Much more 
passed on this subject between Selwyn and his helpmeet. 
1849 Clougn Amours de Voy. 1. vii. 150 But for Adam there 
is not found an help-meet for him. 1863 Mas. C. Clarke 
Shaks. Char. i. 31 His piteous anguish to his help-meet in 
crime—* Oh, full of scorpions is my mind, dear wife ! 1870 
Freeman Norm. Conq. (ed. 2) I. App. 716 No help-meet for 
him is found. 1873 Smiles Huguenots Fr. 11. n. (1881; 363 
A true helpmeet for him, young, beautiful, rich, and withal 
virtuous. 1881 Lady Herbert Edith 19 Mrs. Murray was 
the model of all that is contained in the old-fashioned word 
of 'help-meet' to her husband. 

trans/. 1879 CasselCs Techn. Educ. IV. 249/2 Gutta 
percha . . has . . sufficient specialities to render it a valuable 
help-meet to its elder brother [caoutchoucl- 
He-lpship. noncc-ivd. The function or position 
of a 'help' (see Help sb. 3 c). 

1715 M. Davies A tlien. Brit. I. 297 Botal, Helpsbip. 1849 
Carlyle Misc. (1872) VII . 93 The state of American helpship. 

tHe-lpster. Obs. rare. [f. Help-er : see 
-ster.] A female helper. 

a 1400 Prymer (1891) 113 Godes modcr marye .. be to me 
synful wrechche a meeke helpestre in alle bynges. 

T He-lp-tire. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. Helps/. J Some- 
thing that helps one who is tired. 

ci6n Chapman Iliad v. 253 My powers are yet entire 
And scorn the help- tire of a horse. 

Helpworthy Che'lpww&i), a. rare. W orthy 
or deserving of help. 

1889 Mackay-Smith in Harper's Mag. Jan. 213/2 Our 
preaching, .fails in helpfulness to helpworthy people. 

t He'lpy, a. Obs. rare. [f. Help sb. + -y ; if not 
an error for helply.] Helpful. 

c 1440 Gesta Rom. xcii. 420 (Add. MS.) ' Blessyd be goo , 
be saide, « and bis helpy lady '. i45°-i53<> Myrr. our Ladyc 
78 Yf yecalle vpon thys moste helpy name Marye. .the lende 
flyeth a waye fro hym. 

Helre(n, obs. forms of Elder sbA 
Helsum, obs. form of Healsome a. 
Helt, obs. 3 sing. pres. and pa. t. and pple. of 
Hield v. Helt(e, obs. forms of Hilt. 
Helter, -ir, -yr, obs. forms of Halter sb. 
Helter-skelter (he-ltai|ske-Hw), adv. adj., 
sb., and v. colloq. [A jingling expression vaguely 
imitating the hurried clatter of feet rapidly and 
irregularly moved, or of many running feet. 

In its form it resembles hurry-scurry ; but the latter is a 
jingle upon the intelligible hurry, while no satisfactory 
explanation of helter (other than its echoic suggest iveness) 
has been offered. Cf. also harum-scarum.] 

A. adv. In disordered haste ; confusedly, tumult- 

uously, pell-mell. 

1593 Nashe a Lett. Confnt. 27 Helter skelter, feare no 
colours, course him, trounce him. 1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. /K, 
v. iii. 98 Helter skelter haue I rode to thee, and tydings do 
1 bring. 1598 Florio, Alia rin/usa, pelmell, helterskelter. 
1668 R. L/E strange Vis. Quev. (1708) 210 All running helter- 
skelter, to and again, like mad. a 1704 T. Brown Declam. 
Adverbs Wks. 1730 I. 40 Neither diligently enough, nor 
carefully.. but helter skelter, slap-dash, confusedly. i»7 3 
Baker Nile Tribut. xvii. 294 Away we all went, helter 
skelter, through the dry grass. 

27- 3 



HELVE. 

B. attrib. or adj. Characterized by disorderly 
haste or headlong confusion. 

1 78s Span. Rivals 25 Tfc a helter-skelter journey we 
have taken. 1798 Coleridge Poems, Mad Ox xv. 89 This 
helter-skelter crowd. 184a S. Lover Handy A ndy 111, A wild 
helter-skelter sort of fellow. 1894 Albion Citizen (M ldnean) 
200 Something can be done on the harem-scarem helter- 
skelter plan. 

C. sb. A helter-skelter run or flight. 

1713 Ctess Winchelsea Misc. Poems 57 Dost think . . 
That, when he proffers Aid and Shelter, Will rudely fall to 
Helier-Skelter ? 1851 Longf. Gold. Leg. v. Foot oj Alps, 
Such a helter skelter of prayers and sins! 1887 T. A. Trol- 
lope What I remember 1. xiii. 266 The helter-skelter that 
eusued.. furnished Paris with laughter for days afterwards. 

f D. vb. trans. To throw away or off, in dis- 
ordered haste. Obs. 

1600 Look About You xvii. in Hazl. Dodsley VII. 436 
Here are two crack'd groats To helter-skelter at some 
vaulting house. 178a Mrs. E. Blower Geo. Bateman 111. 
116 He has helter-skeltered off his horseman's coat, palmer's 
weeds, or what not. 

Helter-skelteriness. rare. [f. *helter-sheltery 
+ -ness.] Random hastiness. 

a 1849 Poe Marginalia Id trod., While the picturesqueness 
of the numerous pencil-sketches arrested my attention, their 
helter-skelteriness of commentary amused me. 

Helthe, obs. form of Health. 

Helue, -uation : see Hellue, -uation. 

Helve (helv),^. Forms: 1 hielf, helfe, 3 Orrn. 
hellfe, 4-5 hilve, 6 healve, 4- helve. [OE. hitfe 
{hylfe, helfe) masc. or neut. :-*hatoj<h, corresp. in 
stem to MDu. helfn., helve n. and fern., MLG. helf, 
helve n., OHG. halb, halp masc, MHG. halp, pi. 
helbe :-OTeut. type *halfii- neut., from a root which 
appears also in Halter.] 

1. A handle of a weapon or tool, as an ax, chisel, 
hammer, etc* 

£897 K. jElfred Gregor/ s Past. xxi. 166 xif .. sio «cs 
Sonne awint of 3aem hiclfe. e 1000 iELFRic Voc. in Wr.- 
Wulcker 142/2' Manubrium, haeft and helfe. c 1*00 Ormin 
0948 patt bulaxess hellfe. c 1380 Sir Ferumb. 4655 A mayl 
of Ire be hilues lengbe was vtij fet. 1497 Naval Acc. 
Hen, VJl (1896) if 7 Halberdes with blak helves. 1574 R- 
Scot Hop Gard. (1578) 27 Made with a rounde hole to 
receive a helue like to the helue of a Mattock. 1598 Barret 
Tkeor. Warres v. Hi. 134 These iron tooles are to haue 
handles, and healues. 1609 F. Grevil Mustapha m. ii, 
Vile Caine ! that (like the Axe do'st goe about, To cut 
thy selfe an helve to weare thee out. 1765 H. Marshall in 
Darlington Mem. 1849) 544 By twisting a withe of Hickory 
round the stone, they make a helve, and so cut and bruised 
the bark round the trees. 1831 J. Hollano Manuf. Metal 
I. 85 The shaft or helve is nine feet in length. 

b. Phrases. To throw the helve after the hatchet \ 
after losing or risking so much, to risk all that is 
left ; to go the whole length regardless of loss or 
damage. Also, by confnsion, to throw the hatchet 
after the helve. To put the ax in the helve : see 

Ax sb.l 5. 

1546 T. Heywood Prov. (1867) 80 Here I sende thaxe after 
the helue awaie. 1577-87 Holinshed Ckron. (1807 -$) IV. 
338 Rather throw the helve after the hatchet, and leave 
your ruincs to be repared by your prince, a x6xo Healev 
Theophrasfus (1636) 59 Wei come on, hatchet after helve, 
lie even loose this too. 1685 Cotton tr. Montaigne (1711) 
222, I abandon myself through despair . . and as the saying 
is, throw the Helve after the Hatchet. 1824 Scott .9/. 
Ronan's xxvi, Monsieur Martigny will be too much heart- 
broken to make further fight, but will e'en throw helve after 
hatchet. 

2. (Also helve-hammer.) A tilt-hammer, the helve 
of which oscillates on bearings, so that it is raised 
by a cam carried by a revolving shaft, and falls by 
its own weight. 

1858 Simmonds Diet. Trade, Helve-hammer. 1870 Cas- 
scirs Techn. Educ. I. 410 Before the introduction of Nas- 
myth's patent, the only assistance which steam had given 
to human labour in forging was the helve or tilt-hammer . . 
It is . . a lever of the first order. i88z Raymond Mining 
Gloss., Helve, a lift- hammer for forging blooms. 1894 
Harper's Mag. Jan. 422 The helve-hammer and the trip- 
hammer are essentially the same -each consists of a heavy 
head attached to a beam mounted on gudgeons, which is 
lifted at . . intervals by a cam carried by a revolving shaft. 

Helve, v. Now rare. [f. prec sb.] trans. 
To furnish or fit with a helve. 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. 235/x Helvyn, or heftyn, manubrio. 
iS4* MS. Acc. St. Johrts Hosp., Canterb., For helving the 
mattok jd. 1633 T. James Voy. 66 The 2 hatchets to be 
new helu'd. 1861 Lowell P.-Sf-S. Rebell. Prose Wks. 1890 
V. 78 To edge it with plan and helve it with direction. 

Helve, obs. form of Half sb. 

t Helvenac, a. Obs. [ad. L. helvendeus pale 
yellow, yellowish, f. helvus light bay.] Applied 
to a kind of grape (obs. F. helvenaaue Cotgr.). 

1601 Holland Pliny II. 154 The wines made of the 
Heluenake grapes. f 

Helvendel, var. of Halfendeal, Obs. 

Helver (he-lvai). [f. Helve.] * In mining, 
the handle or helve of a tool * (Annandale). 

Helvetian (helvrpan), a. and sb. [f. Helvetia 
(sc. terra) ancient name of Switzerland, f. L. HtU 
vetius pertaining to the Helvetii, a people of the 
ancient Gallia Lugdunensis. Cf. F. Jfelv/tien.] 

A. adj. a. Pertaining to the ancient Helvetii. 
b. Pertaining to Helvetia or Switzerland ; Swiss. 

1559 W. Cunningham Cosmogr. Glasse 57 margin, Hel- 
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vetian miles. 1591 Svlvester Ivry 375 Th" Helvetian Bands 
alone, Loth to disgrace their ancient valour known, c 1645 
Howell Lett. (1650) 1. 343 Some embracing the Waldensian 
..and some the Helvetian confession. 184a Penny Cycl. 
XXI II. 427/2 The 21st legion., appropriated to its own 
use certain moneys destined to pay the Helvetian garrison. 

B. sb. a. One of the ancient Helvetii. b. An 
inhabitant of Helvetia or Switzerland ; a Swiss. 

1593 Bacchus Bountie in Harl. Misc. (1809) 11. 308 He 
came from Friburgum, an Helvetian. 184a Penny Cycl. 
XXIII. 427/2 The Helvetians appear for the first time in 
history about 1 10 b. c. 

Helvetic (helve'tik), a. and sb. [ad. L. Ilel- 
vetic-us, f. Helvetia (see prcc). Cf. F. Hclvttiqne] 

A. adj. Helvetian, Swiss. 

1708 Lond Gaz. No. 4399^ The whole Helvetick Body 
think fit to stand upon their Guard on this Occasion. 1711 
C. M. Lett, to Curat 71 The Church of Geneva and the 
Helvetick Church. 1727-51 Chambers Cycl.$.\., The Hel- 
vetic body comprehends the republic of Switzerland, con- 
sisting of thirteen cantons, which make so many particular 
commonwealths. 17.. Hopkins in Bancroft Hist. U.S. 
(1876) V. ii. 351 The German body votes by states ; so does 
the Helvetic ; so does the Belgic 

B. sb. A Swiss Protestant ; a Zwinglian. 
Helvi'diail. [f. Helvidius, who lived in Rome 

in the fourth century.] One of a sect who denied 
the perpetual virginity of the mother of Jesus. 

17*7-51 Chambers Cycl. s»v., The Helvidians are called, 
by the Greeks, Antidicomarianites. 

Helvin, -ine (he-lvin). Min. [mod. (Werner, 
1 8 1 7) f . L helvus light bay + -in .] A honey-yellow 
or greenish silicate of glucinum and manganese, 
occurring in regular tetrahedral crystals, 

1818 T. Thomson Ann. Pkilos. XII. 3" Helvin .. was 
discovered in.. Saxony. 1849 J. Nicol Min. 234 Helvine 
occurs at Schwarzenberg . . in beds in gneiss. 1865-72 
Watts Diet. Chem. 111. 141 Helvin affords the only known 
example of a native compound of a silicate with a sulphide. 

t Helvine, a. Obs. Also 7 erron. helvian. 
[ad. L. hclvin-ns yellowish {helvinum vinutn 
Pliny) f. helvus light bay.] Applied to some kind 
of wine : cf. Helvenac. 

1601 Holland Pliny 1. 411 The Eugenian Vines, and the 
smaller Heluine. 1623 Cockeram, Helttian wine % Claret 
wine. 

Helvite (he-lvait). Mm. [f. as Helvin + -ite.] 

= Helvin. 

1868 Dana Min. (td. s) 264 Helvite. 1877 Watts Fownes* 
Chem. (ed. 121 I. 394 This somewhat rare metal (berylhuml 
occurs as a silicate, .in beryl, emerald, euclase, leucophane, 
helvite, and several varieties of gadolinite. 

Hely, obs. form of Highly, Holy. 

Helynge, var. Elenge a. Obs., tedious, dreary. 

Hem hem), sby Also 4 hemra, hemn, 4-5 
heme, 4 7 hemme, 6 hembe. [OE. hem(m, I 
recorded in one vocabulary, and not found in the 
other older Teutonic langs. ; but NFris. has heam 
1 hem, edge, border \ and Kris, a dim. hamel. App. 
from the same root as Ham sb. 2 , and NorthGer, 
hamm enclosure ; the radical sense being ' border \] 

1. The border or edging of a piece of cloth or 
article of apparel. In earlier times including a 
fringe or other marginal trimming. 

ciooo /Elfric Gloss, in Wr.-Wulcker 125 13 Limbus, 
stemntng, uel hem. a 1300 Cursor M. 21136 Qua rin moght 
titest on his hemm \ Trin. who my^te furste louche his hem]. 
13. . Guy Warw. (A.) 3664 Men mi?t wade ouer be scho hem 
In pe bfod bat of hem kern, c 1380 Wyclif Serm. Sel. Wks. 
I. 59 If y touche be hemn of be cote of Jesus. 138a — Deut. 
xxii. 12 Litil cordis in the hemmes thowshalt make hi foure 
corners of thi mantil. — Matt, xxiii. 5 Thei alargen her 
filateries..and magnyfie hemmys. 1483 Cath. Angl. 182/2 
Hem (A. hemmes , fimbria, livibus. hmbulus, lacinia, ora. 
c i$i$Cocke LorelVs B. (Percy Soc) 2 As sone as the hemme 
is tore The sho is lost for euer more. 15^3 Eden Treat. Nave 
lnd. (Arb.) 14 Ye hemme or edge of his cloke is beset with 
all maner of. . lewelles. 1833 Ht. Martineau 3 Ages ill. 85 
The country was chalky, and whitened the hems of her petti- 
coats. 1846 Trench Mirae. vii. (1862) 194 This hem, or blue 
fringe on the borders of the garment, was put there by divine 
command. 

f b. By extension : the skirt of a tunic or gown. 
C 1205 Lav. 4995 Heo nom hire on anne curtel . . Hire hem 
heo up i tffih. c 1275 Luue Ron 167 in O. E. Misc. 98 Pe 
hwile >u hyne Imayden-hodl witest vnder bine hemme pu 
ert swetturc ban eny spis. 14.. Nom. in Wr.-Wulcker 
670/8 Hoc gremium, a heme. 

2. spec, (in current use). A border made on a 
piece of cloth by doubling or turning in the edge 
itself, and sewing it down, so as to strengthen it or 
prevent ravelling, as in a handkerchief or a table- 
cloth ; a piece of hemming. 

1665 Hooke Microgr. 141 The upper side of the leaf, that 
by a kind of hem or doubling of the leaf appears on this 
side. 1758 1. S. Le Dran's Observ. Surg. 11771) 201, 1 took 
the Hem of a Piece of. . Linen. 1758 Johnson Idler No. 13 
p 10 Molly asked me the other day whether Ireland was in 
France, and was ordered by her mother to mend her hem. 
184a Father Osu>ald 145, 1 . . wear Spectacles . . only when 
1 am doing open hem by candlelight. 1877 Brvant Poems, 
Song of Sower v, By whom the busy thread, Along the 
garment's even hem And winding seam is led. 

f 3. The edge, border, rim, margin of anything. 

c 1 too Trin. Coll. Horn. 25 Swo di3eliche [he] hit al dihte 
bat on elche feinge is hem onsene. 13. . E. E. AUit. P. A. 
1000 Iasperhy^tpe fyrst gemme He giente grene in be 
lowest hemme. T a 1400 Morte A rtlu 1648 Hovande one be 
hye waye by be holte hemmes. 1607 Shaks. Timon v. iv. 
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66 Timon is dead, Lntomb'd vpon the very hemme o* th' 
Sea. 1674 N. Fairfax Bulk * Seiv. 82 Imagine we now 
two Angels . . over against each other, in the hem or rim of 
the world. 

fig. 1649 G. Daniel Trinarch., Hen. I V % ccclxxxvn, The 
Refractions of his Spirit Gild Only the Hemme of Life. 
1878 Browning La Saisiaz 39 Knowledge stands on my 
experience : all outside its narrow hem, \ ree surmise may 
sport and welcome ! 

4. In technical uses : t a. A socket at the head 
of a still or the end of a length of pipe, etc., which 
serves to receive the end of a tube or pipe. Obs. 
b. The partition which divides the hearth from 
the fireplace in a reverberalory furnace ; the fire- 
bridge. C. The outer edge of a millstone, d. 
Archil. See quot. 1823. 

1559 Morwvnc Evonym. 53 A blynde limbek is that which 
hath no nose nor beake, nor limbe or hembe. 1603 G. 
Poolev in Phil. Trans. XVII. 676 A Hearth.. divided from 
the Oven it self by a Hem or Partition made open at the 
top. 17 Jo J. Harris Lex. Techn. s.v. Hem, The Ovens 
wherein.. Calamine is baked, have, .a Partition open at the 
Top, by which the Flame passes over, and so . . bakes the 
Calamine. This partition is called the Hem. 1712 J. 
James tr. Le Blond's Gardening 195 The Joint (of a pipel 
which is made with a Hem, or Collar is secured with Mas- 
tick and Hemp. 1802 Trans. Soc. Arts XX. 275 Each 
millstone is.. eleven inches thick in the hem, and thirteen 
at the eye. 1823 P. Nicholson Pract. Build. 586 Hem, 
the projecting and spiral parts of the Ionic capital. 

Hem (h'm, hem;, int. and sb.' 1 Also 6-7 hemme. 
S hemm, 9 h'm. [A vocalized representation of 
the sound made in clearing the throat with a slight 
effort, consisting in a guttural or glottal aspiration 
followed by nasal murmur with the lips closed, 
more closely represented by hm or Km. In spon- 
taneous utterance, the actual sound is used ; but, in 
reading, even the interjection is usually pronounced 
hem, as the sb. and vb. regularly are. See also 
Ahem, Hum.] 

A. int. An interjectional utterance like a slight 
half cough, used to attract attention, give warning, 
or express doubt or hesitation. Also used to re- 
present the slight clearing of the throat of a hesi- 
tating or non-plussed speaker. 

1526 Skelton Magnyf. 2x3 Hem, syr, yet beware of Had 
I wyste 1 a 1536 Calisto $ Melib. B j b, Now forward now 
mume now hem. 1550 Crowley Epigr. 260 When he mette 
his frendes, than woulde he saye but, hem. i55» Huloet, 
Hemme, a note of blamynge, disdeynynge, marueylynge, 
shewynge, or of taciturnitye. 1600 Shaks. A. Y. L. 1. Hi. 
20 CeL Hem them away. Rot. I would try if I could cry 
hem, and haue him. 1614 Beavm. & Fl. Wit at Sez>. 
Weafi. 1. ii, Oldc. Sed quod est tibi nomen ?../V«. Hem, 
hem. Witty. He's dry; he hems; On quickly. 1763 C. 
Johnston Reverie II. 151 Hem ! ahem 1 In the first place, 
said he, clearing his voice. 1855 Dickens Domt 1. vxn, 
Gardens are— hem— are not accessible to me. 

B. sb. The utterance of this sound ; the sound 
itself as a fact. 

1547 Boorde Brev. Health lxxL 20 After every sygh 
make an hem, or cough after it, and use myrth and mery 
company. 1658 Sir R. Temple in $th Rep. Hist. MSS. 
Comm. 172/1 My friend heard them all give a general 
hemme after GofTc's speech in token of satisfaction. 1679 
Jones in Trials Green, etc. Murder Sir E. Godfrey 10 
Whenever a man should come before and make an hem, tt 
should be a sign lo Berry to open the Gate. 1712 Addison 
Sped. No. 269 ? 3 My friend . . is not a little pleased with 
any one who takes notice of the strength which he still 
exerts in his morning hemms. 1824 Miss Ferrier fnher. 
vii, Lord R.'s air, looks, manners, herns, all portented a 
story. 1848 C Bronte 7. Eyre xviii, I heard a hem close 
at my elbow. 

t Hem, 'em (em), pers. pron.y %rd pi., dat.-aec. 
Forms: see below. [1. Originally OE. him,hiom, 
heom, dat. pi. in all genders of He, - OFris. him 
[hiani), MDu. hem, him, horn, dat. ; hem t him t acc. 
(Cf. Goth., OHG., OS. im in same sense.) 2. In 
10th c. him, heom began in north midl. dial, to be 
substituted for the acc. pi. Hi, hia, etc. ; by 1 1 50 the 
dative had quite supplanted the accusative in midl. 
dial., and was encroaching on it in south., and by 
1350 hem had supplanted hi in south, also, the 
dative and accusative being thus identified under the 
iownhem. (Cf. the history of Him, Me. ) 3. In 10th 
c. we see }km dat. pi. of the demonstrative That, 
The, sometimes used in the north instead of him, 
heom (perhaps as more emphatic); by 1200 we 
hn&tezzmjeym (from 0^>J« = OE.>/«,^«) 
beside hemm in Or min (north midU ; and faim, 
thaim, was the regular northern ME. form. In 
1 5th c. theym and htm are both used by Caxton, 
as more and less emphatic. After 1500 them is 
the standard form, hem (usually written *em) sur- 
viving only as a subordinate weak form, chiefly 
colloquial, in which capacity it is still used in the 
south (see 'em). In the 13th c. hem was some- 
times combined as -m with another pronoun, as 
hem = he y em, him = hi hem ; and in 14th c. was 
appended to vbs. as sendem, identical with modern 
send 'em. In some s.w. dialects, them has not yet 
displaced hem, 'em; but in the north no trace of 
hem has been left for 700 years. See also Hemen.J 



HEM. 

A. Forms. 1 
a. i him, hiorn, 1-4 heom, hym, 3-4 him. 0. 

2- 5 horn. 7. 2-5 ham, (3-4 3am). 8. 2-7 hem, 1 
(3 Orm. hemm, 6-7 'hem). €. 3-4 huem. f. j 

3- 7 am, 3-5 -em, 7- em, 'em (urn). 

o. c 825 Vesp. Psalter cvi[i]. 5 Sawul hcara in him 
asprong. «9<>o O. E. Chron. an. 866 Hie him {x\\> namon ; 
[Laud MS. hi heom wi5 fri3 *enamon]. c 1000 Psalms 
(Cott.) J. 57 {Gr.) paet hio cerrende Criste berdon and hioni 
lif mid be langsum begeton. c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. xxn. , 
20 Da andswarode se haelend hym [Litidisf. h\m, Rushw. | 
to heom, //a/*, heom]. c 1000 Nicodentus x\\ t Da com 
he to hym bar his heora gesomnunga haefdon and cwae^ 
to hym. HucomexehyderT a 1050 O. E. Chron. (Mb. C.) 
an. 1016 Hi gislas him betwynan sealdon {Land MS. («23> 
heom betweonan]. Ibid. an. 1020 Manc^a bisceopas mid 
heom. tfiiso Owl * Night, 1517 M»d heom bu holdest, 
and heom biwerest. 1258 Proclam. Hen. Ill, Alle ober be 
moare dael of heom. c 1330 R. Bbunne CA™«. (Rolls) 
U7o Coryneus-.meintened hym [v.r. bam] in pes & were. 
c 1340 Cwwor M. 2734 (Trin.) Abraham led bun [v.rr. bam, 
balm, ham] inwey. Ibid. 16810 (Laud) They comyn as he 
hym [v.rr. bam, bairn, hem] bad. c 1380 Sir Ferumb. 4995 
pus barouns by -g mine hym banne to doute. 

fi. CI17S Lamb. Horn. 77 pet hwile ne studed horn 
nawiht. £1105 Lay. 21177 Nu fusen we horn to [c 1275 to 
heoml. CX440 in Honseh. Ord. (1790) 425 Take raw ^olkes 
of eyren and bete horn wel. $£1475 Hunt. Hare 82 Sum 
of horn had no taylys. 

y. C117S Lamb. Hem. 44 1c ham jeue reste. c 1375 
Lav. 1989 Neb him he 3am \c 1205 heom] lende. c 1315 
Swoai HAM 135 Manye of bam. c 1380 Sir Fentmb. 2650 
Sorame of 5am. £14*5 Sag. (P.) 310 Saye that I 

ham gretyng sende. w , , . . 

i. « 1131 0. E. Chron. an. 1123 pa bed se cyng heom pact 
hi scoldon cesen hem asree biscop. c 1200 Ormin 150 Itt 
turrnebb hemni till sinne. c 1386 Chaucer Prol. 379 A 
Cook tbey hadde with hem. c 1400 i4/rf. Loll. 11 If 
money or sum ober bing be Jeuen to hem. 1579 Spensea 
Shcpk. Cal. May 27 Tho to the greeneWood theyspeeden 
hem all. 1598 B. Jonson Ev. Man. in Hum. ProL, 
Except we make 'hem such. 1616-61 Holyoav Perstns 
323 To stuff Thy swelling cheeks, to break 'hem with a 
puff. 1661 MAavELL Corr. xxix. Wks. 1872-5 II. 70 The 
mayor and alderman or any six of hein. 

«. c 1300 Prov. H ending xxxv. in Salomon <$- S.,etc. (1848) 
279 Of bi soule huem ys ebe. a 1310 in Wright Lyric P. 
106 Me knelede huem by-fore, a 1327 Pol. Songs (Camden) 
237 The devel huem afretye 1 a 1400 Geste K. Horn 54 
Kitson Metr. Rom. (Mati.), Huem wes ful wo. 

£ c 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 57 Er banne he hem forlete, 
and shewe em his prest c 1275 Lay. 11549 [pe] king am 
[c 1205 heom] axede read, c 1340 Cursor M. $758 (Fairf.), 
I am pine eldresgod. .For I am [v.rr. bam, baim, hem] led. 
c 1380 Sir Fernmb. 3065 Pan bus dobbepers of fraunce 
tomdem to bat ferde. Ibid. 3098 per na ascapedem non. 
c 1430 Two Cookery-bks. 20 Take Rys, and wasshem clene. 

1 1. 136 Goe Dame, 
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Hence, fHems (i.e. them's: so M Du. hems -= 
hare, hour) « their, their own. Obs. rare. 

C1410 Love Bonavent. Mirr. Iviii. If. 113 (Gibbs MS.) To 
putie awey fro here hertes alle manerc.of mysbeleue to 
bobe hems [v. rr. thayre, theyrs] and ourc grete profyte. 

Hem, v.* Also 5 hemne, 5-7 hemme, hemm, 
7 hemb. [f. Hem sb. 1 Not known before 15th c. 
Sense 3 is usually taken to be the same word, though 
this is not certain. Quot. 1583 approaches the 
sense of Ger. hemfnen.'] 

1. trans. To edge or border (a garment or cloth) ; 
to decorate with a border, fringe, or the like. 

C1440 Promp. Part: 235/2 Hemmyn garmentys, limbo, 
fimbrio. 14 . . Voc. in Wr..Wulcker 599/25 Orare, to hemny. 
i486 Bk. St. Albans, Her. Dja, Here folowis an odir cros 
hemytorborderit. ci&oPilgr. T. 175m Thynnc sAnimadv. 
(1865) App. i. 82 With a blak fryng hemyd al about. 154 s 
Uoall Erasm. Par. Luke vi. (R.), ^Valkyng vp and downe 




'em. 1711 J. Greenwooo Eng. Gram. 67 Q. Have all 
Languages the Articles? A. No : For the Latin is with- 
out p em. 1831 Tennyson Death of Old Year ii, The New. 
year will take 'em away. 1863 Barnes Dorset Dial. 22 
^Da seem to em, that we be under em.' 

B. Signification. 
1. Dative. (To) them. (Lat. its, Ger. ihnen.) 
aS$i 0. E. Chron. an. 755 Pa cuaedon hie bat him [Land 
MS. heom] naenig maeg leofra nsre bonne hiera hlaford. 
a X154 Ibid. (Laud MS.) an. 1:40 iEfre be mare he laf 
heom, be waerse hi waeron him. a taoo Moral Ode 388 Wel 
hem is. c 1340 Cursor M. 26 (Fairf.) pe binges bat ham likes 
best. 1387 TaEtisA Higden (Rolls) I. 235 Hem semede bat 
be legges were to feble. c 14*0 Chron. I'ilod. 359 Foneeve 
hem bat g ret mysdede. Ibid. 905 He for^aff hit horn. 1460 
Capgrave Chron. 122 He acorded with them to pay hem 
Serely x thousand pound. 1599 [see 'em]. 

b. Governed by prep. Them. (With many 
prepositions the dative is original, but in others it 
answers to an OE. accusative, as in 2, with which 
it is now classed as a simple objective.) 

C900 yulianaZi in Exeter Bk., Ic are aethim aefre finde. 
a, 1 175 Cott. Horn. 219 pa be-com godes grama ofer ham 
alle. c 1100 Trin. Coll. Horn. 121 Mildheorte is ure louerd 
. . to^enes heom. C1300 Harrozv. Hell 132 Moni of hem. 
c 1340 Cursor M. 81 18 (Trin.) He helde hem to hem for to kis. 
1417 E. E. Wills (1882) 27 Atte be value of xx.li. amonge 
hame. 14*6 Auoelav Poems 1 Fore horn that here serven 
the fynd. 1485 Caxton Paris $ V. 12 For eyther of hem 
tnayntened. 1661 [see A. 6]. 1672-1750 [see 'km]. 

2. Accusative. Them. (L. eos, eas, ea f Ger. sic.) 
C075 Rushw. Gosp. Matt. ii. 8 Sendcnde heom [Ags. G. 

hi, Halt, hye] to bethlem. Ibid. xx. 32 And cliopade heom 
[Lindisf. ceigde hia ; Ags. G. clypode hi*; Hat/, clypede 
hyoj. a. 1x31 O. E. Chron. an. x 124 And brohton hem to bone 
kinge. c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 17 Hit is riht pet me hemspille. 
a 1225 Ancr. R. 8 Eueriche mon ham mot nede holden. 
c 1340 Cursor M. 3968 (Fairf.) He dalt ham [v. rr. bam, 
bauri, hem] in twyn. £1394 PI Crede 96 Let hem 
forb pascn. c 1430 Two Cookery-bks. 1. 37 Take Perys, 
& sebe ham, & Pike ham & stampe ham, & draw hem borw 
a straynoure. 1477 Paston Lett. No. 807 III. 211 Ve chal 
not leke wel be them whan ye see hem. 1605 Mabston, 
etc. Eastw. Ho 111. ii, Tbey goe forth on holydayes and 
gather 'hem by the Sca-shore. 1702-1868 [see *em]. 

3. Reflexive and Reciprocal Pron. \dat. and ace.) 
Themselves, to themselves ; (to) each other. 

c \<x>oAgs. Gosp. Mark i. 27 Hi betwux him cwaedon [C950 
LindisJ. bituih him. cn6o Hatton hyp be-tweoxc heom 
cwaeoen]. a 1175 Cott. Horn. 225 pa cweSen hi betwxe bam 
bat hi woldan. c xzoo Ormin 13736 be« babe hemm hidden. 
C1380 Wyclif Set. Wks. III. 121 Men bat ben ypocniis 
hyen horn in holynes. c 1430 Freemasonry 7 A cownsel 
togeder they cowthe hein take, c 1450 Merlin 149 Yef thei 
s>holde hem arine. 1579 [see A. l\. 



in hys habite garded or hemmed with hys brode phylac 
teriel X590 Spenses F. Q. ii. iii. 26 All the skirt about 
Was hemd with golden fringe. 1666 J. Da vies Hist. 
Caribby Isles 114 The ends of the sleeves, .and the bottom 
of it arc hemm'd in with a very tbin black skm. 

2. To turn in and sew down the edge of (a piece 
of stuff), intr. To do the particular kind of sew- 
ing which is used in this operation. 

1530 PALSGa. 583/1 , 1 hemme a shyrtc or a smocke . . Hemme 
my kercher, I praye you. 1758 Johnson Idler No. 15 Pa 
She is . . hemming a towel. X775 — in Boswell 14 Apr., A 
man would not submit to learn to hem a ruffle, of his wife, 
or his wife's maid, a 1845 Hood T m not a single Man ;v, 
One used to stitch a collar then, Another hemmed a frill. 
1875 Plain Needlework 13 These pieces should be hemmed 
on each side, thus making twelve yards of hemming. 

intr. 1867 Trollope Chron. Barset I. xxm. 194 [She] sat 
. .hemming diligently at certain articles of clothing. 

Jig- 1663 J. Spenceh Prodigies (1665) *<» Tbe contexture 
of this Discourse will.. be the less subject to ravel out, if 
I hem it with the Speechof our learned Annotator. 

3. To confine or bound by an environment of any 
kind ; to enclose, shut in, limit, restrain, imprison. 
Now rarely without advb. extension, most usually 
in, also about, round, up ; hem cut, to shut out. 

1538 Lelano /tin. 111. 23 A Creeke of Salt Water., 
hemmith in a peace of Mr. Reskymer's Parke. 1580 Sidney 
Ps. v. v, Thy work it is such men safe in to hemm With 
kindest care. 1583 Stanvhurst AZneis, etc. (Arb.) X35 
The northern frostye gale hemd the riuer. 1504 M AftLOWE 
& Nashe Dido 11. i, His band of Myrmidons . . which 
hemm'd me about. 1640 G. Sandys Christ's Pass. 111. 
259 Late hemb'd with Auditors whose store Incumbred the 
too-narrow Shore. 1667 Milton P. L. iv. 979 Th* Angelic 
Squadron . .began to hemm him round With ported Spears. 
x6o7 DavoEN sEtieidv*. 55 On ev'ry side .. hemm'd with 
warlike Foes. 1788 Cowper Corr. (1824) II. 150 You will 
find it pleasant . . at least not to be hemmed around by 
business. 1840 Dickens Bam. Rudge Ixii, The angle of 
the wall into which I had hemmed him back. 1876 R. F . 
Burton Gorilla L. I. 166 The tall black trees which hem 
in the village. 1878 Bosw. Smith Carthage 133 The Cartha- 
ginians were, .hemmed up in the north-western corner of the 
island. 

Hem, v. 1 [f. Hem int.] 
1. intr. To utter the sound described under Hem 
int. ; to give a short sharp cough as a signal, etc. ; 
to clear the throat; to stammer or hesitate in 
speech ; to express disapproval of a speaker by 
factitious coughing. 

1470-85 [see Hemming vbl. sb. 2 ]. 1530 Palsgr. 583/1, 
1 hemme. I coughe, fe tousse. Whan you here me hemme, 
than come. 1553 T. Wilson Rhet. 62 Hackyng and 
hemmyng as though our wiltes and our senses were a woll 
gatheryng. x6oi Shaks. Ham. iv. v. 5 She speaks much 
of her father., and hems and beats her heart. 
Habington Epigr. 11. xxv. (R.), His tongue so vainly did 
and idly chatter, The people nought but hem, and cough, 
and spatter. 1679 Trials Green, etc. Murder Sir E. Godfrey 
19 Some body hem'd, and that was the Sign. 1710 Aooison 
Tatler No. 155 r 2, I heard some body at a Distance hem- 
ming after me. 1748 Richaroson Clarissa (x8ix) I. 103, 
I arose ; the man hemming up for a speech, rising, and 
beginning to set his splay feet, .in an approaching posture. 
1848 C. Bronte % Eyrt xx, Jane, if any one is ahout, 
come to the foot of the stairs and hem. 

b. In combination, as hem and hawk, hem and 
haw, Item and ha. Cf. hum and haw, Hum v. 

1580 Babington Exp. Lord's Prayer (1596) 61 Wee gape 
and we yawne, we hem and we hawke. 1604 [ste Ha vX 
1786 M\o. D'Arblav Lett. 16 Oct., I hemmed and hawed 
— but the Queen stopped reading. 1833 Marryat P. 
Simple lxi, Vou would have done better, 10 have hemmed 
or hawed, so as to let your officers know that you were 
present. 1855 Thackeray Newcomes II. 285 "lne old 
Colonel . .hems and hahs, and repeats himself a good deal. 

f 2. trans. To utter or read out or over with fre- 
queut hems or coughs. Hem in : to throw in or 
interject with a hem. Obs. 

i5S3 T. Wilson Rhet. 117 b, Some coughes at euery 
woorde. Some hemmes it out. X567 R. Eowaros Damon 
Pythias in Haz!. DodsleyW. 69 Then follow me, and hem 
in a word now and then, a 1693 Urquhart Rabelais m.xv. 
128 Their Matines were hem'd over only with three Lessons. 
3. To remove, clear away with a hem or cough. 
Also fig. 

1600 Shaks. A.V.L.t. iii. 19 These burs ?5 e my 
heart. Cel. Hem them away. 1800 Mrs. Hervey Mpnrtray 
Earn. ) II. 201 Emma . .tried in vain to hem away a rising sigh. 
Hence Hemming a. 
1606 Choice, Chance, etc. in Brit. Bibl. (1812) II. 559 
Made him with a hemming sigh, ilfauouredly sing the ballad. 
Hem, obs. by-form of Home; var. Him pron. 
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Hem, Sc. var. Hame 2 . 

1808-18 Jamieson, Hem, a horse-collar. 1847-? H. Miller 
First Impr. v. 73 Not a piece of hem-mounting or trace- 
chain, not a cart-axle or wheel-rim, was secure. 

Hema-, HematO-, variant spelling o! HitMA-, 
HvEMato-, q.v. : common in U.S., less frequent in 
Great Britain, exc. in the commercial spelling of 
Hematite (see Hematite). 

Hemantick, -ik, obs. forms of Heemantic. 

Hematist, obs. var. of Amethyst. 

1638 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (ed. 2) 108 Calcedons, Hema- 
tists, Pearl. 

Hemble: see Hemel. 

t Heme, sb. Obs. rare. [perh. a deriv. of OE. 
Mm Home ; cf. next.] ? A man ; ? a householder. 

a 1150 Owl Sf Night. 1x15 For children gromes heme and 
hine Hi bencheb alle of birepine. a 1327 Pol. Songs (Camden) 
156 An heme in an herygoud with honginde sleven. 

t Heme, a. Obs. rare. [?f. Mm Home.] ? Fit- 
ting, suitable, agreeable. 

a 1310 in Wright Lyric P. viii. 32 In rude were roo with 
hem roune, That he mihte henten ase him were heme. 
So He*mely adv., ? fittingly, fitly. 
13. . Gaw. tf Gr. Knt. 1852 While he hit hade hemely 
hatched aboute. 

Hemel, hemme! (he*m l\ north, dial. Also 
8-9 hemble. [Etymol. uncertain : possibly a dim. 
formation from root of Ham sb$ (Cf. also Helm 
sb.i 7.)] A cow-shed; a close for cattle, partly 
covered. 

1717 in N. Riding Rec.Vli. 284 A messuage or dwelling 
house with a stable, a ham, a hemble or cowhouse, on the 
backside of the said messuage. 1806 R. Kerr Agrtc. Snrv. 
Berwick 503 (Jam.) Sheds are named hemmels. x«S 
Brockett, Hemmel, a shed or covering for cattle. 1850 
Jrnl. R. Agric. Soc. XI. 1. 30 Cattle hemels .. are highly 
favourable to health. 

Hemelytrum : see Hemielytbum. 
t Hemen, hymen, -yn f pron. Obs. exc. dial. 
[A form of the 3rd person pronoun dative-accusa- 
tive plural, found in s.w. before 1400 (many in- 
stances in Sir Fcrumbras). It appears to have 
been formed from the dat-acc. pi. Hem, hym 
(perh. for its clearer differentiation from 3 sing, 
masc. him f hym) y by addition of the southern pi. 
ending -en (-yn) ; cf. the double plurals childr-en, 
brcthr-cn, ky-en> kyne, also of southern origin; 
and the analogous mod. Ger. dat. pi. ihn-en, from 
MHG. tn t OHG. ww, in, differentiated from the 
acc. sing, ihn by the same suffix. Already in 14th 
c. the metre shows that it was often reduced in 
pronunciation and combination to y men t ^myn, 
which, with the spelling min, mtm, is still charac- 
teristic of Devonshire dialect.] = Them. 

1. Dative. To them. 

C1380 Sir Ferumb. 1395 Ryche garnymentz forb sche 
drow, & by-tok hymen [= 'men] for to were. J bid. 1963 bo 
bow schalt hemen alle schewe, bat bay bub al mys-went. 
b. after preposition. Them. 
c 1380 Sir Ferumb. 1567 A cryede to hymen wel an he}, & 
bus he hymen grette. Ibid. 1672 Euerech of hymen ban 
tok an bed. Ibid. 1749 With hymen schalt bou al byng 
fynde bat bov hast to ous y-said. 1866 « N. Hocg Poems 
Ser. 11. 6 An zlayp'd way bothe aw-min under tha close. 

2. Accusative. Them. 

c 1380 Sir Ferumb. 3542 To holde hymen [ = 'men] bo 
with-inne. Ibid. 4239 Pan clepede he hemen bat were most 
worthyest. Ibid. 4261 Ylefte hymen murye, & in god aray. 
1746 Exmoor Scolding 270 (E. D. S.) If e'er tha comst to 
Hewn only to zey men. Ibid. 419 Twonty Nobles a ^ ear 
I and a Puss to put min in. 1866 « N. Hogg Poems Ser. II. 
! 3 Ma spurrit .. Zeth |!Doaiit put min inta rime. Ibut.S 
I Hur'd car'd min upstairs. 

3. reft. Themselves, to themselves. 
c 1380 Sir Ferumb. 2476 pe amerel & is host . . armede 

bymen ecchon. Ibid. 3022 Ac hymen duste doun on be ton. 
II Hemera. Obs. PI. -8B ; in 6 erron. hasmerae, 
7 hsemere. = Ephemera i (q.v.). 

c isoo Greene Fr. Bacon x. 124 The flies haemerae . . take 
life with the sun and die with the dew. 1614 Sam. * eum 
(1876)21 As the flies Haemere we do see 10 leaue their 
breath their life being scarce begunne. 

Hemeragie, obs. form of H.emorrhagy. 



Hemeralopia (he mcraU u, pia). Path. [mod. 
L., a. Gr. type ^tpaAcyma, f. T}nepa\<wp, f. ^ € P' a 
day + &\a-6s blind + cty eye : cf. Nyctalopia. (In 
mod.F. Mme'ralopie.) The Gr. ri^paXo^ appears 
in Galen as the contrary of vy KraXwp t i.e. o tijs 
wktos dAaos that is blind by night.] 

'Day-blindness'; a visual defect in which the 
eyes see indistinctly, or not at all, by daylight, but 
tolerably well by night or artificial light. (But 
used by many in the sense of 'night-blindness', 
Nyctalopia.) 

* Day-blindness 1 is the etymological meaning of the word, 
and the sense in which rtfitpakuty, as the contrary of 
wKTaXto^, was used by Galen. But, as Nyctalopia was, from 
an early date, taken by some in the opposite sense, these 
also reversed the etymological sense of hemeralopia, and 
used it as = ' night-blindness *, ' day-sight \ as if the word 
were hemeropia. 'With the exception of Copland and 
Henry Power, all or most modern authors .. have used the 
term in the sense of night-blindness. The Royal College 
of Physicians of London have reverted to the true meaning 
of the word in their " Nomenclature of Diseases " {Syd. 
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Soc. Lex.). But the Medical Dictionaty of F. P. Foster, 
New Vork, 1891, continues the non-etymological sense of 
' day-vision, night-blindness '. The word was rightly used 
by Pare* in 16th c. : CEuvres xv. 3 (Littrdi Le contraire 
est quand on voit mieux de nuit que de jour, et se peut dire 
hcmeralopia en grec, ceil de chat en francois. 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Hemeralopia, a Faculty when 
one sees clearer in the Night than in the Day. 1814 R. W. 
Bampfield in Med. Chirurg. Trans. V. 32 {title) A Prac- 
tical Essay on Hemeralopia, or Night Blindness, commonly 
called Nyctalopia. 1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) III. 

144 The confusion which has_ taken place amoog earlier 
writers in distinguishing the disease by two directly oppo. 
site terms, nyctalopia and hemeralopia. Ibut. 145 It 
[hemeralopia] is the luscitas of Beer ; the day-blindness 
of various other writers. 1858 Copland Diet. Pract. Med. 
II. 896 One terming night-blindness nyctalopia, and another 
hemeralopia, while day-blindness has been equally desig- 
nated by ooth terms. 1878 \xj£icnissen y s Cycl. Med. XVII. 
205 HemeraloDia and scurvy have been very frequently 
found existing in the same person. 

Hence Hemeralopic a., affected with or subject 
to hemeralopia. 

1878 tr. ZUmsseiCs Cycl. Med. XVII. 205 Usually the 
scurvy is developed first, the patients subsequently becoming 
hemeralopic. 1880 Libr. Univ. KnatvL (N. Y.) X. 757 
[He] was the first of the family known to be hemeralopic; 
his children were all affected with night-blindness. 

Hemerine (he-merain), a. Med. [ad. Gr. 
j}Htpiv-6s, f. fipipa day.] Of or belonging to a 
day; daily; applied to a fever = quotidian. 

1854 in Mavne Expos. Lex. 1886 in Syd, Soc. Lex. 

Hemerobaptist he^mewbse-ptist). Eccl. [ad. 
cccl . L. Henurobaptista, pi. -se, a. Gr. Jjpfpo&a nrurrai 
(Ensebius), f. i)^ipa day + 0aim<rrqs Baptist.] 

A Jewish sect which practised daily baptism as a 
spiritual means of cleansing from sin ; also an early 
obscure Christian sect who followed the same 
practice. Also attrib. 

1577 HANMEa Anc Ecct. Hist. (1585) 556 The Hemero- 
baptists were lewes in all points. 1580 Fulke Retent. , etc 
314 A great number of the old heresies, in which the papists 
consent with the ancient hereticks ; the Valentinians, in their 
cross ;. .the hemerobaptists, in their holy water. 1600 O. E. 
Reply to Libel 11. iii. 46 The Hemerobaptistes for these 
continual washings . . are by Epiphanius numbred in the 
catalogue of Jewish heretickes. 1727-51 Chambers Cycl. 
s.v. 1895 Bible Soc. Rec. (N. Y.) Nov. 167/1 The interesting 
little community of the Sabeans, the descendants of the 
Hemero-baptists of the first centuries. 1807 Expositor Aug. 

145 The spread of Hemerobaptist principles had developed 
widely after the destruction of the temple and the Jewish 
polity. 

So Hemerona'ptisxn, f Hemeronaptiza'tion, 

the practice of daily baptism. 

1653 R. Bailie Dissnvas. Vind. (1655) 81 This, .was enough 
for any Hemerobaptization, and more. 1897 Expositor Aug. 
147 There appear to be no clear intimations of Hemero- 
baptism in the Ignatian epistles. 

Hemerobian (hemerj<i'bian), a. and sb. Zool. 
[f. mod.L. Hemcrobi-us, a genus of neuropterons in- 
sects, a. Gr. %fji(p6@ios, f. rjptpa day + -£tos living.] 
A. adj. Pertaining to the genus Hemerobius or 
the family Hemerobiidse of neuropterous insects. 
B. sb. An insect of this genus or family ; a day-fly. 

184* Brande Diet. Sci., etc., Hemerobians. 

II Hemeroca'llis. [Gr. TjfxtpotcaWis a kind 
of lily that blooms but for a day, f. fj^pa day + 
tcaMos beauty.] The Day Lily, a genus of Lilia- 
ceous plants chiefly natives of temperate Asia and 
Eastern Europe. 

a 1656 Bp. Hall IVks. (1837-9) VIII. 183 (D.) The hemero- 
callis is the least esteemed, because one day ends its beauty. 
1664 Evelvn Kal. Hort. (1729) 205 May. . Flowers in Prime 
..yellow Hemerocallis, striped Jacinth, early Bulbous Iris. 

t Hemerology (hemer^'lodsi). Obs. rare- 0 . 
[ad. L. hemerologium, a. Gr. T)p.(pQ\6ywv f f. faipa 
day 4- A070S account.] (See qnots.) 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Henterologe {hemerologittm), a 
Kalendar or Register declaring what is done every day, 
a Day-book. 1658 Phillips, Hemerology, a Calender, or 
Book wherein are registered the passages of every day. 

Hem-fell, v. = Fell v. 6. 

^ 1880 Plain Hints 20 Two hems crossing each other (which 
is the case if gathers are hemmed in and hem-felled), must 
result in a twisted appearance of the belt. 

He mi- (he'mi-, hrmi-), prefix, [a. Gr. jfru-, 
combining element, from earlier *(rd/^- « L. semi-, 
Skr. sami- r OTeut. *sdmi-, OE. sam-, all meaning 
* half- \ Several Gr. words containing this element 
were in use as technical terms in later L., e.g. 
hemicyclium, hemina, hemisphxrium, hemistich- 
turn. In the modern langs. they are very numer- 
ous, not only in terms adopted or adapted from 
Gr. (directly or through L.), but in new formations, 
scientific or technical, from Greek/ or on Greek 
analogies. Words formed from Latin have the 
corresponding prefix Semi- ; but there are instances 
of hybridism in the use of both prefixes.] 

Half- ; one half, the half, pertaining to or affect- 
ing one half ; esp. in Anal., Biol., and Path. Per- 
taining to one of the two halves (right and left) of 
the body, or of any of its symmetrical organs. 

b. In Crystallography, denoting that a crystal 
has only half the number of faces which belong to 

the corresponding holohedral or perfect form ; 
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hemis) mmetrieal ; as hemi forms, hemi-icositetra- 
hedron, -octahedron (hence -octahedral adj.), -scale- 

, nohedron, -trisoctakedron, Hemihedrox, etc. (See 

. also Hemidome, -pkism, -pyramid.) 

c. In C/iemistry, formerly applied to binary 
compounds in which the combining proportion of 
the electro-negative or chlorous radical, was sup- 
posed to be one half that of the electro-positive or 
basylous radical, as in ' hemichloride of copper*, 
Cu 2 Cl (now Cu"Cl or Cu 2 Cl 2 , cuprous chloride), 
{ hemioxide of copper', Cu 4 G~ (now Cu 2 0, cuprous 
oxide). These were called hemi-compottnds. So 
kemi-hydrate, a compound of one molecule of 
hydroxyl ,HO) with two molecules of an element 
or radical. Now frequently used to form the name 
of a derivative body, in which some constituent is 
present in half the proportion, or in a smaller pro- 
portion, than in other members of the group, as in 
hemibromhydrin, 203^03 + H Br— 4H 2 0 (com- 
pared with monobromhydrin, C 3 H 8 0 3 + HBr 
— H 2 0), or which forms one of the two substances 
into which a body may be split up, as in hemi- 
albumin, hemicollin. 

The following are compounds of hemu in less 
general use ; words of greater importance follow 
in their alphabetic places. 

|| Hemiabla-psia Path, [see Ablepsy] = Hemi- 
anopsia. Hemiattm'xnin. Chem., a substance 
thought to be one of the two original constituents 
of ordinary albumin ; it is converted on diges- 
tion into Hemla'Uramose, which is probably an 
antecedent of hemipeptone. || Hemia'lgia Path., 
unilateral pain. Hemiamb, -iambus Pros., an 
iambic dimeter catalectic. || Hemiansestlia'sia 
Path. [Anesthesia], loss of sensation in one side 
of the body ; hence Hemianeesthe'sio a. \\ Hemi- 
analge'sia Path. [Analgesia], insensibility to 
pain on one side of the body (Quain's Diet. A fed., 
1883). Hemianatropous a. Bot. [Anatropocs], 
half-anatropous; = Hemitbopocs. Hemiataxy 
Path. [Ataxy 2], ataxy of a limb on one side 
of the body. Hemiatrophy Path. [Atrophy], 
atrophy of one side of the body or an organ. 
Hemica-talepey Path., catalepsy affecting one side 
of the body. Hemice'ntral a. Anal., of or per- 
taining to the hemicentrum, one of the pair of 
lateral elements which compose the centrum of a 
vertebra. Hemicephalic a. Anat., of or pertain- 
ing to the hemicephalum or sinciput (Mayne Expos. 
Lex. 1854). Hemice rebral a. Anal., of or per- 
taining to a hemicerebrum, i. e. either of the two 
Cerebral hemispheres. Hemichordate a. Biol., 
partly or imperfectly choTdate, as the anomalous 
genus Balanoglossus ; sb., a hemichordate animal. 
|| Hemichore'a Path., chorea affecting one side of 
the body. Hemico llin Chem. [Collin], a pep- 
tone-like body formed along with semiglutin, when 
a solution of gelatin is boiled for a long time. 
Hemicrystalline a., half or incompletely cry- 
stalline. Ha'mide rnise'miciua ver A/us., a note 
of half the length of a demisemiquaver, also the 
symbol for this note, resembling a quaver, but with 
four hooks. Hemldiapa*nte Anc. AIus, [Dia- 
pente], a diminished or imperfect fifth. Hemi- 
ditone Anc. AIus. [Ditone], a minor third. 
He'midrachjxi (he inidraem) K/^'5pax/*oi/], an an- 
cient Greek coin, a half-drachma. Hemi-elli*ptic, 
-ical adjs., half-elliptic; 1 applied to the recess of 
the vestibnle of the external car*. Hemi-ence- 
phalic a. Anat., of or pertaining to a hemien- 
cephalon, or lateral half of the Encephalon or 
brain. Hemi-e*pilepey Path., an epilepsy pro- 
ducing convulsions on one side of the body only. 
Hemifacial a. Anal., of or pertaining to one 
side of the face. Hemi-gamous a. Bot. [yapos 
marriage], said of grasses, having one of the two 
florets of a spicule neuter, and the other unisexual. 
Hemitfeo-meter Entom. t a caterpillar of the Noc- 
luidcz, which in its mode of progression resembles 
the true geometer caterpillars. Hemiglyph 
(he'miglif) Arch., the half-glyph or -groove at the 
edge of the triglyph in the Doric entablature. 
Hemi-gnathous a. Ortiith. [yvaOos jaw], having 
one mandible much shorter than the other, as in 
the genus Hemignathns of sun-birds. Hemiholo- 
he'dral a. Crysl., having half the number of 
planes in all the octants; sometimes said of the 
parallel hemihedral forms of the isometric system. 
Hemihydrate Chem. : see c above. Hemimel- 
li'tic Chem., a crystalline tri-basic acid C 9 H 6 0 6 : 
see c above, and Mellitic. Hemili'gnlate a. 

I Bot., half-ligulate : said of the irregular corolla 

I of a composite flower, when it has only one lip of 
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the limb. Hemio*nole, -000 -lion Nutnism. [^w- 
06\wv'], an ancient Greek coin, half an obol. 
Hemioctahe-dron Crysl., a tetrahedron consi- 
dered as to its relation to the octahedron : sec 
b above ; hence Hem I octahedral a. Hemiolo*- 
gainons Bot. : see quot. He'mione Zool. [ad. L. 
hemionus, Gr. 17^/opos, f. ovos ass], the dziggetai. 
Hemio'rthotype a. Cryst. [Orthotype] = mono- 
clinic. Hemlpa'lmate a. Biol. [Palmate], 
half- or partially webbed, semipalmate (Mayne, 
1854). || Hemiparaple'gia Path. tnapair\r}y'ia 
stroke on one side], paralysis of one lower limb. 
|| HemipaTesis/bM. [napHXis slackening], paresis 
or impairment of muscular strength affecting one 
side of the body ; hence Hemipare'tic a. Hemi- 
pe*ptone Chem., a variety of peptone derived from 
hernial bum ose by a continuance of the digestive 
process : see Hemialbumin. Heniipe •talons a. 
Bot., applied to a state intermediate between 
monopetalous and polypetalous, in, which the 
petals have partly coalesced. He*miphrase AIus., 
a half- phrase, usually occupying only one measure. 
Hemipi'nic a. Chem., in h. acid, a dibasic cry- 
stalline acid, C 10 H, 0 O 6 , formed by the decomposi- 
tion of Opianic scid, 2C 10 H 10 O 6 . Hemipi-nnate 
a. Bot., half or paTtly pinnate. He'miplane 
Geom., half a plane. Hemipro'tein Chem. : see 
quot. 1878 under Hemialbumin. Hemirha*m- 
phine a. Ichth., (a fish) having the upper jaw 
very short in comparison with the lower, as in the 
genus I/emir hamphus, or half-bills. Hemise'ptal 
ear. A ftat., of or pertaining to a hemiseptum, or 
lateral half of a septum or partition, as those in the 
heart and hrain. Ha-miaoma Biol, [awfia body], 
one half of the body of an animal. Ha-mispasm 
Path., a spasm affecting one side only of the body. 
Hemi'trichons a. Bot. [rpix- hair], half clothed 
with hairs (IVeas. Bot, 1866). Hemitri'glyph. 
Arch., a half triglyph (Gwilt Arch.). He'mitype, 
a half-type, that which is hemitypic. Hemitypic 
a. Zool., partially typical of a given group, of an 
intermediate type. 

1876 tr. P. - SckHtzniberzer's Ferment. 145 The hemipro- 
tcidin or *hemialhumin formed by the action of boiling 
dilute sulphuric acid on albumin. 1878 Kingzett A flint. 
Chem. 365 When albumin is boiled with dilute sulphuric 
acid for a few hours it gives two kinds of syntonin, one of 
which he names hemiprotein .. the other he terms hemial- 
bumin. 1883 Foster Pkys. App. (ed. 4)^ 719 The *hemi» 
albumose. . was. .isolated by Meissner ; it is apparently the 
body called by him A-peptone. 1844 Beck & Felton tr. 
Mnnk % s Metres 272 Many Anacreontic poems which are 
written in^ *hemiambs. p 1878 A. Hamilton New. Dis. 
100 * Hemianesthesia is quite marked. 1880 Bastian 
Brain xxv. 547 In many cases of Hemi-ansesthesia, the 
viscera remain at least as tender as ever under firm 
pressure. 1857 Hknfrev Bot. 1. ii. 130 Another condition 
is . . the amp/iilropous or Aeterotropous, or *hemianairO' 
pons, intermediate between orthotropous and anatropous. 
1866 Treas. Bot. 570/2 Hemianatropous, an ovule which is 
anatropal, with half the raphe free. 1886 W. R. Gowers 
Man. Dis. New. Syst. I. 299 * Hemiatrophy of the Tongue. 
1885 Atlunaeum 28 Nov. 704/2 A species of Balanoglossus 
obtained . . at Herra, Channel Islands, # being the first 
recorded instance of the occurrence of this *hemichordate 
in any part of the British seas. 1881 Pritchard tr. Eder"s 
Euiuls. Phologr. 44 Semi-glutin, by standing, reduces 
silver nitrate without precipitating it, while *hemi-colline 
causes a flaky precipitate of the same. 1863 Watts Diet* 
Chem. I. 669 * H emi'Componnds ■ ■ are often called di-com- 
pounds. 1894 Athemeum 19 Sept. 391/1 He. .describes the 
principal igneous rocks in groups under the three heads, 
Holocrystalline, * Hemicrystalline, and Highly Glassy 
Rocks. 1853 Shelton Rector St. BardolpiCs ii. 22 Many 
a *hemi-demi-semi-quaver. 1823 Crabb Technol. Diet., 
* Henndiaprnte^ an imperfect fifth. X774 Burnev Hist. 
A/us. I. 30 (Jod.) The chromatick proceeded hy two succes- 
sive semitones and a *hemiditone, or minor third. 1841 
H. H. Wilson Ariana Antigua 268 *Hemidrachm. Head 
of king, with fillet, to the right. 1836-9 Todd Cycl. Anat. 
II. 530 The hemispherical and *hemi-elliptical depres- 
sions are separated by a ridge or pyramidal eminence. 
1837 Penny Cycl. VIII. 200/1 Let us suppose two diagonal 
lines to be drawn through opposite angles, and crossing 
each other on the faces ot ihe Cube. It may be ohserved. . 
that the solid angles at ihe extremities of all these diagonals 
are truncated to produce the octahedron ; but it sometimes 
happens that the solid angles at the extremities of only 
one of those diagonals on one plane, and a transverse 
diagonal on a parallel plane, are truncated, producing a four 
instead of an eight-sided secondary figure ; these are termed 
*/iemi forms, from their presenting only half the number of 
planes which might be expected from the symmetry of the 
primary crystal. 1842 Brande Diet. Sci., etc., *IIemi- 
gatuaus. 1816 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. (1828) II. xxii. 286 
Other *hemigeometers . . have only six prolegs. 1895 Story- 
Maskelyne Crystallogr. § 180 The *hemi-icositetrahedron, 
or tetrahedrid pyramidion called also the trigonal dodeca- 
hedron, or twelve- icoscelohedron. 18^3 Fownes' Chem. (ed. 
1 1) 833 Mellophanic acid undergoes similar transformations, 
resulting in the formation of *Hemimellitic and PhthaHc 
acids. 1877 Watts Ibid. (ed. 12) II. 554 Hemimellitic acid 
. . crystallises in colourless needles somewhat sparingly 
soluble in water. 1837 Dana Min. i. (1844) 40 The resulting 
form is a tetrahedron or *hemi-octahcdron. 1868 Ibid. 
Introd. (ed. 5) 27 Monoclinic System . . The octahedral 
planes are all hemioctabedral. 184a Brande Diet. Sci., 
etc., *Hemiologa»i0us, a term employed in speaking of 
grasses when in the same spikelet one of two florets is 
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neuter, and the other hermaphrodite, as in several species of 
Panicum. 1883 Foster Phys. App..(ed. 4 ) 718 In. .norma 
peptic and tryptio digestion *hemipeptone [.s preceded] 
by P a hemi-albumose. 1873 FcmonJ Ckent, (ed\ ») 7}9 
^emipjnic Acid_is_also produced 



acid^aS 0? SSS.T' 1892 G. B . H a lst e o Elem. Synth 
Geom. 5 Any straight line in a plane cuts it into two parts 
called *Wplanes. 1876 tr P Schntzenberger^s Ferment 
65 *Hemt-protein is also soluble in dilute alkalis, and pre- 
cipitated by acids. 1895 Story-Maskelyne Crystallogr. 
§27* Of the *hemiscalenohedron, instances are met with on 
certain crystals of phenakite, dioptase, and ilmemte. 1871 
S» T. Watson Led. Print. * Pract. Phys. (ed. S ) I. xxv 
484 The phenomena of *hemispasm-of convulsions limited 
to the Ifmbs of one side, a 1 £83 C. H. Fagce Print 
^ Pract. Med. (1886) I. 534 Hemispasm —the mobile 
counterpart ' of hemiplegia. 

II Hemianopsia. Path, [mod.L., f. Hemi- + 
Gr. &v- priv. + sight.] Half-blindness, being a 
lo<s of perception of one half the field of vision. 

1885 Stirling tr. Landois' Hum. Phys. 11. 786 When it 
is spoken of as paralysis of one-half of the retina, the term 
hemiopia is applied to it ; when, with reference to the field 
of vision, the term hemianopsia, is used. 1891 J . Hutcmin 
son in Archives Surg. 11. 3°3 Persisting vertical hernia- 
nopsia. 1893 Brit. Med, Jrnl, 18 Nov. „ 07/1 1 There was 
complete blindness of one eye and diminished vision, but 
no hemianopsia of the other. 

Hemibranch (he mibntnk). Zool. [f. . Hemi- + 
Gr.^pa7x ,a gi lls -] a. An incomplete gill. D. A 
fish of the order {Itmibranchii, having the branchial 
apparatus incomplete. Hence Hemibranchiate 
(-bne-nki,*) a., half-gilled j sb., a hemibranch. 

1880 Libr. Univ. KnvwL (N. Y.) VII. 43» 7 be bem1 ' 
brancbiates have imperfect gills or branchiae. 1891 
Nature 17 Sept. 483/2 The spiracular gill of Elasmobranchs 
should be described as the hyoid hemibranch, and the oper- 
cular gill of the higher fishes as tbe first branchial hemibranch. 

tHe'micade. Obs. rare- 0 , [ad. L. hemiceh 
dittm, Gr. tfjuMtov, f. /cados cadns, Cade.] * A 
half Hogshead' (Blount Glossogr. 1656). 

He'micarp. Bot. [f.HEMi- + Gr.«a/>ir<5y fruit] 
A half-fruit ; one of the two carpels which consti- 
tute the fruit of the Umbclliferx. v 

1854 in Mayne Expos. Lex. 1870 Bentlev Bot. 312 
Each half.frnit is termed a hemicarp or mencarp. 

Hemi central, -cerebral, etc.: see Hemi- 

Hemicircle. Obs. or arch, [f. Hemi- + Cir- 
cle sb.] A half circle, semicircle. 

a 1618 J. Davies Extant 23 Wks. (Grosart) I. 89 Her 
Browes two hemi-circles did enclose Of Rubies. 1625 
Carpenter Geo/>. Del. 1. v. (1635) 106 Euery oblique Horizon 
will diuide the Equatour into two equall hemicircles. 1S75 
J. H. Bennet iVinter Medit. 11. xj. (ed. 5) 358 A hemi- 
circle of the majestic granite mountains. 

So Hemic! rcular a^ semicircular. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Hemicircular, halfe round. 1805 
Lunn How to visit Italy 92 Two grand hemi-circular 
colonnades. , 

t Hemicrane. Obs, Also 6 -cran, 7 -cram, 

-cranio, -y. [a. obs. F. hemicraine (Cotgr.), ad. 
L. hemicrania, a. Gr. Ijfwepavia, f. V" . Hbmi ' + 
xpavtov skull. Hemicranie is an adaptation of the 
L.l=next. 

c 1550 Lloyd Treas. Health (1585) Civ, Hyera hermetis 
purgetb the hemicran. Ibid. D j, Oyle of fystikes healeth 
the hemicrane and watchynges. x6oo Yavghan Direct, 
Health (1633) 87 Here-hence springs the Head-ache, .which 
last we call the Hemicrany or Megrim, possessing hut the 
one side of the Head. 1651 Baxter Inf. Bapt.x 35 Ccpnal; 
algics, Hemicranies, Phthises. 1657 Physical Diet,, Heviu 
crania, or htmicrant, a kind of head-ach, when but one side 
of the head is grieved. 

II Hemicrania (hemikr^-nia>. Path, : 
see prec] 1. Headache confined to one side of 
the head ; megrim. . 

1657 [see prec.]. 1661 Lovell Hist, Anun.*Mtn. 151 
The bones help the Hemicrania. a 1801 W. HEBEaoEN 
Comm. xvii. (1806)93 Thc hemicrania, or pain of one halt 
of the head. 1872 Geo. Eliot in J. W. Cross Lift III. 
i 57t I am. .struggling with hemicrania and malane. 
2. ' Also a term used in Teratology to denote 
imperfect development or total defect of one side 
of the brain and its coverings ' {Syd. Soc, Lex,), 

Hemicra'nic, a. [ad. L. hemicranie -us = Gr. 
f>uiKpavifc6s.') Pertaining or subject to hemicrania. 

1636 Blount Glossogr., Hemicranick. subject to tbe 
sickness called Megrim or Hemicrain. 1854 in Mayne. 

Hemicycle (he-misaikT. Also 7 -cicle. [a. 
F. himicycle (1557 in Hatz.-Darm.), ad, L. hemi- 
cyclium, a. Gr. %fJMcvK Xtov , f. ifr"- Hemi + kukXos 
circle.] A half circle, semicircle ; a semicircular 
structure, as an orchestra or apse-like recess. 

160* B. Tonson King's Coron. Entertain. Wks. (Ktldg.) 
S3i/ 2 3 Upon the right hand of ber.. in a hemicycle was 
slated Esychia, or Quiet. J638 Sib T. Hebbert 7 rav. (ed. 
a) 170 The scaberd of his sword was red . -tbe blade formed 
like a hemi-cicle. c 1790 Cowrea Notes P. L . 1 ^6 Tbu^s 
forming themselves into a hemicycle or half _rooon figure, 
that all might hear him. 1861 Bfaesf Hope FngCathedr. 
19th C. 15s Earlier and larger churches seem to have been 
contented with the single hemicycle. 

Hemicyclic (hemisrklik), a, Bot. [ad. 
himicydiqut (Littre), ad. Gr. ^ikvk\ik^, M/u- 
K*K\x£r (see prcc>.] Applied to flowers which 
have the parts arranged spirally in such a manner 
that the transition from one series to another (e.g. 
from petals to stamens) occurs at the completion 
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of a turn of thc spiral ; also to those which have 
some parts arranged spirally {acyclic) and others in 
whorls {cyclic). . 

1875 Bennett & DvEa tr. Sachs" Bot. 533 1" hemicyclic 
flowers tbose members at least which are arranged in whorls 
may possibly be distributed symmetrically. 

Hemicyli-ndrical, a. Having the form of 
half a cylinder, divided in the direction of its axis. 

1854 in Mavne Expos, Lex. 1880 Libr. Univ. Knowl. 
(N Y.> V. 771 The articular surface of the condyles is hemi 
cylindrical. 1883 Bcchan & Stewaht in Encyct.E- 4 
162/2 By means of a hemicylindrical lens. 



(W. Y.i V. 771 1 ne aruciuar hun««^ «i ~ 
cylindrical. 1883 Bcchan & Stewart in Encyct. Bnt. X\ I. 



Hemidaxtyl, a. and sb, Zool. [f. Hemi- + 
Gr. UktvXos finger.] 

A. adj. Having an oval disk at the base of the 
toes, as in the saurian genus Hemidactylns (Web- 
ster 1864). B. sb. A saurian of this genus; a 
gecko. Hence Hemida-ctylous a. = A. (Mayne 
Expos. Lex. i854>. _ „ . _ . 

1863 Wood Nat. Hist. 111. 72 The Spotted Gecko, or 
Spotted Hemidactyle, a rather pretty species ofGecko. 

Semidemisemiquaver, etc. : see Hemt-. 

Hemidome ;hemidJam). Cryst. [f. Hemi- 
+ Dome sb. 5 b.] A pair of parallel and equal 
faces, parallel to the orthodiagonal in the mono- 
clinic (or monosymmetrical) system (in which two 
such pairs constitute a dome). Hence Hemido- 
ma-tic a., of or pertaining to a hemidome. 

1868 Dana Min. Introd. (ed. 5) *7 Monoclinic System .. 
The domes parallel to the orthodiagonal.are hemidomes, the 
planes in front at top being unlike in wclinatwn those in 
front below, each being a hemidome. 1879 Rutlev Study 
Rocks x. 88 When the light falls obliquely either on the 
basal plane, .or the bemidome of a monochnic felspar. 

llHemi-elytrum(hemi l e litr^m). Pl.-a. Zool. 

Also erron, homely trum. [mod.L., t. ur. ^t- 

Hemi- + €Xutpov Elytrum, sheath.] 
The fore wing of an insect, which is coriaceous 

at the base and membranous at the end, as in 

the Hemiptera aud Heteroptera. 
1826 Kiaav & Sp. Entomol. (1828) IV. xlvn. 387 Wings 

covered by Hemelytra or Tegmina. 1870 Nicholson Zool. 

2% In some of the y Hemipterl . . the ap(ces [of tbe anterior 

wings] remain membranous, and to these the term heme. 

lytrf ' is applied 1888 RolLeston & Jackson Amm. Lift 

£0 The fore wings may be converted into wing covers •. as 

fn the hemi-elytra of Dermaptcra and elytra of Coltoptera. 
Hence Hemi-e'lytral a., pertaining to or of lne 

nature of a hemielytrum. 
Hemigamous, -gnathous: see Hemi-. 
Hemihedral (hemihrdral, -he-dral), a. Cryst. 

Also hemiedral. [f. Hemi-c + Gr. SSpaseat, base 
+ -al.] Of a crystal: Having half the number of 

planes required by the highest degree of symmetry 
belonging to its system ; thus, a tetrahedron is the 
hemihedral form corresponding to the holohedral 
octahedron. ^ , . , T1T 

1837 [see HEMiNEoaoNl. 1839-47 Todd Cvcl. Anat. III. 
806 T Triple phosphate. . generally occurs in hemihedral sw- 
Sded prisms. 1850 Daubenv Atom m via ( ed. *) *) 4 All 
the crvstals..were al ke hemiedral ..that is, halt ot their 
Sn^puS-i^anBte. were modified tod^^ofthe 
otber half. 1878 Gurney Crystallogr. 3? VVhen the crystal 
has dLimila/faces at the two enls of" the same axis of 
symmetry, the form to which those faces belong is called 
hemihedral. 

Hence Hemihe-draUy adv. , 
1837 Dana Min. ii. 19 Minerals, whose crystals are hemi- 
hedfally modified, are invariably thus modified, if the 
secondary planes occur, in which the hemihednsm may take 

P Hemiliedron (hemihrdtfn, -he-dtfn). Cryst. 
\i Hemi- c + Gr. Upa after hexahedron, etc. Cf. ^ . 
hdmiedre.-) A form or crystal of a hemihedral type 

1837 Dana Min. ii. j 9 This secies of hemihedral Crystal 
has been called the inclined hemihedron. 1895 Sxoav- 
Maskelvne Crystallogr. § 137 A form of the hemwyin. 
metrical kind will be ^rmed a semiform or a hemibe^ 
Ibid. § 176 Holo-systematic haplohedral forms, or holo- 
tesseral hemihedra. _ _ _ , , . / , 

So Hemihe drism, HemHie-dry [cf. F. himild- 
rie\ the property or quality of crystallization in 
hemihedral forms. m 

X837 Dana Min. ii. 19 The first species of hemihednsm 
gives rise to solids, wbose opposite planes are. not parallel. 
Ibid., Examples of the firstW h / m » hed "^»\^ 
half the angles of the cube are modified 1864-72 Watts 
Diet. Chel 11. i43 This kind of hemihedry is strikingly 
exhibited in apatite. 1883 Nature 1 Feb. 31 7/1 Some re- 
marks on hemihedry in crystals. 

Hemi-logons, a. Chem. [f. Hemi- + ana-lo- 
gousA (See quot.) ., „ . 

!86s-7a Watts Diet. Chem. III. 141 Hemilogous Series, 
a name applied by Shiel . . to series of organic compounds, 
the terms of which differ from one another by »LH. 

II Hemimetabola (he:mi,mte -Wla), sb. pi. 
Entom. [mod.L. neut. pi. (sc. insecta),i. Or. ^ 
Hemi- + AK7d£©Aos changeable.] A division ol 
Insects comprising those which undergo incomplete 
metamorphosis. . 

1870 Nicholson Zool. (1880) 341 Insects are divided into 
sections, called respectively A meiabola, Hemimetabola,^ 
„ , ttltZ _ooo tj^/t^c^m Rr Tackson Amm. Lift 
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parts.. as well as in the absence of wings, 
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Hence HemimetaholicHemimeta-boloua^j., 

of the nature of the Hemimetabola ; undergoing 
incomplete metamorphosis. Hemixneta-boly, in- 
complete metamorphosis. 

1870 Rolleston Anim. Life Introd. 113 The adult insect, 
whilst gaining certain organs which the larva does not 
possess, such as wings, loses certain others, which the larva 
does possess, such as the provisional structures making up 
the 'mask ' of the Libellulidv .. Such insects are called 
1 Hemimetabolous \ 1875 Blake Zool. 281 In the hemi. 
metabolic insects there is a metamorphosis, which consists 

°Hemimetamo'rphic, a, Biol, [f. Hemi- + 
Met amorphic] « Hemimetabolic. Hence He- 
mimetamoTpliosis, incomplete or partial meta- 
morphosis ; hemimetaboly. 

1880 Dav Fishes Gt. Brit, I. Introd.gr In some pelagic 
forms Hemimetamorphosis may occur, or very considerable 
alterations in their growth and development. 
Hemimorphic hemi^p jfik), a, Cryst, [f. 
Hemi- + Gr. /iop<f>r/ shape + -ic] Of a crystal: 
Having unlike planes or modifications at the 
ends of the same axis. So Hemimo rph, a hemi- 
morphic crystal. HemimoTphlsm, the property 
of being hemimorphic. Hemimo-rphite Min. y 
Kenngott's name (1853) for hydrous silicate of zinc, 
the crystals of which are hemimorphic. Hemi- 
mo-rphous a. = Hemimorphic. He mimorphy 
= Hemimorph ism. 

1864 Webster, Hemimorphic. 1868 Dana Min. (ed. 5) 407 
Calamine. .Ortborhombic; hemimorph ic-hemihedral. 1878 
Lawrence tr. Cotta's Eocks Class. 32 Tourmaline is 
Rhombohedral, eminently hemi-morphous. 1879 Rutley 
Study Eocks x. 138 The crystals when heated and freely 
suspended, exhibit polar > electricity, a phenomenon which 
usually accompanies hemimorphism. 1880 Syd. Soc. Lex., 
Hemimorphy. 1895 Story-Maskelyne Crystallogr. % 140 
Hemimorphism is thc term for a particular case of haplo- 
hedral mero-symmetry. One-half or, it may be, one-fourth 
of the faces of the original form are present in the hemi- 
morphic form : but these b11 lie on one side of a systematic 
plane, tbe symmetral character of which is in abeyance. 
Ibid. § 272 Hemimorphous forms are not rare in the Hex- 
agonal system, but they occur most often as hemimorphs ot 
hemisymmetrical types of crystal. 
||Hemina(hrm3i-na). Also (anglicized or as F.) 
7 hemine, 8 emine, (esmine). [L. hemina, a. Gr. 
ilixlva, i. half-. Cf. F. emine, hemine * a mea- 
sure that containes three Possons ; and comes to, in 
weight, about seuen and a halfe of our moderne 
ounces ' (Cotgr. ).] A liquid measure (orig. ancient 
Sicilian) of about half a pint ; also, a measure for 
corn (see above, and quot. 1756). 

1601 Holland Pliny xx. xix, Five heads of the Poppy 
being sodden in three hemines of wine. 1661 Lovell /iist. 
Anim. 4- Min. 3 The Ephemera feaver is cured by 3 drops 
taken from an Asses eare. . in two hemina s of water. ( 1745 
A. Butler Lives Saints (1836) 1. 377 note, The hemina of 
wine allowed by St. Bennet, 1756 K. Rolt Diet. Trade «$• 
Comm., Hemina, Emine, or Esmine, is a great corn measure 
. . At Marseilles the hemina of corn weighs 75 lb. . . and in 
Barbary it is computed equal to 9 bushels. 
Heming, var. of Hemming sb, Obs, 
Hemioctahedron, etc. : see Hemi- 
|! Hemiolia (hemi^'lia). Mus. Obs.exc. I/ist. 
Also 6 hemiola, 7 hemiolion, hemolios, S 
hemiolius. [med.L. hemiolia, a. Gr. $fuo\ta 
(sc. didajaats interval, in Plato), fem. of 1jpt6\ios ' in 
the ratio of one and a half to one', f. Hemi- 
+ oXoy whole.] In medieval music, a. A perfect 
fifth so called because produced by shortening a 
string to two-thirds of its length, b. Three notes 
in the place of two ; a triplet. # 

UW7 Morlev Introd. Mus. 30 That proportion which^ the 
musitions falselie termed Hemiola, when in deede it is 
nothing else but a round Tripla. 1603 Holland Plutarch s 
Mor 1358 (Stanf.) The proportion of the Musicke or bym- 
phonie Diatessaron, is Epitritos or Sesqmtertiall, that is to 
kay the whole and a third part over : of Diapente, Hemohos 
or Sesquialteral 1 . . the whole and halfe as much more. 1G51 
1 F[reake] Agrippa's Occ. Philos. 182 Harmony contains 
Ihree consents in tune, Diapason, Hemiolion, Diatessaron. 
1727-51 Chambers Cycl. 1880 in Grove Diet. Mus. I. 727- 

II Hemio-pia, Hemio-psia. Path. A lso 
(anglicized) hemiopy , -opsy. [modX., t. hemi- + 
Gr. &nr- eye, fyts sight.] - Hemianopsia.^ _ 

1811 Hooper Med. Diet., Hemiofsia, a defect of vision, 
in which the person sees the half, but not the whole of an 
object 1831 Brewster Newton (1855) V*- 2 3° The curious 
disease of hemiopsy, or amaurosis dimidiata, in which the 
patient sees with each eye only half of an object, being ; blind 
to the other half. 1838 Penny Cycl. XII..114/2 Hemwpto 
i8«T Mayne Expos. Lex., Hemiopia, Hemtopsta. . bemiopy 
hemiopsy i8oT4o T. Holmes & rfuLKE Syst. Surg, (1883) 
1 1, viii. 77 Transient bemiopsia is often an initial symptom 

°HemipaImate, -phrase, etc. : see Hemi-. 
Hemiplectic, a. Path, [f. Hemi- + Gr. 
wXtlKTiitJ* of a striking kind.] «Hemiplegic. 
1891 in F. P. FostEa Med. Diet. 
|| Hemiplegia (hemiplrdgia). Path. [Late 
L., a. Gr. ^fuirXtrfia (rare, for $fuvkfj£ia) t i, ^« 
Hemi- + irXrjyq stroke, f. stem o{t>J}OOw to strike.] 
Paralysis of one side of the body ; usually caused 
by a lesion in the opposite side of the brain 
1600 Holland Pliny xli. xvu i 105 The Consull . . fell downe 
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in a fit of Apoplexie : which turned into an Hemiplegia or 
dead palscy all the one side of his bodie. 1754 Chesterf. 
in World No. 92 ? 5 Though they have not yet lost one 
half of themselves hy a hemiplegia, a 1754 Mead Wks. 481 
(Jod.) On dissection of the bodies of apoplecticks who had 
been seized with an hemiplegia, he always found the cause 
of the disease in the opposite side of the brain. 1876 tr. 
Wagner* s Gen. Pathol. 291 In old Hemiplegias the epi- 
dermis is often dry, rough, and scaly. 

Hence Hemiple'glac a., affected with or subject 
to hemiplegia ; sb. t one so affected. Hemiple-#ian 
a. = prec. 

178a W. Heberdeh Comm. lxix. (1806) 35a In one hemi- 
plegiac the motion of the parts began to return. 1835-6 
Tooo Cycl. Anat. I. 805/x In hemiplegiac subjects. 1842 
Syix Smith Lett. Locking in Railiv. Wks. 1859 11. 334/1 
Most absurd . . is this hemiplegian law— an act . . to protect 
one side of the body and not the other. 

Hemiplegic (hemiple-d.sik, -pl#-), a. Path. 
[f. prec. + -1C.J Pertaining to or characterized by 
hemiplegia ; affected wilh or subject to hemiplegia. 

1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) III. 478 Hemiplegic 
palsy. Ibid. 480 The jaundice affecting the hemiplegic side 
alone. _ 1861 T. J. Graham Pract. Med. 602 The convulsion 
is hemiplegic. 1878 Smithsonian Inst. Rep. 419 note, A 
hemiplegic person has the will to move the paralysed limbs, 
but not the power. 

Hemiplegy (he'mipled^i). rare. Also hemi- 
plege. [ad. late L. hemiplegia (see above). (In 
mod.F. he'miplegie, 1752).] —Hemiplegia. 

*755 1" Johnson. 180a Med. Jrnl. VIII. 31a To ascertain, 
whether in hemiplegies the primitive cause continues to act 
in the brain. 1864 Gd. Words 733/1 A twist or a bemiplege 
of the reasoning faculty. 

t He*miplexy. Obs. [ad. mod.L. hcmiplexia, 
a. Gr. ijfuirXrj^la a stroke on one side, f. ijiu- HEsn- 
+ stroke.] = Hemiplegia. 

1576 Baker Jewell of Health 161 b. It prevayleth against 
the pal ie of (he members, left after an Apoplexic, or Hemi- 
plexie. 1656 in Blount Glossogr^ Hemiplexy. 

Hemipod, -pode (he*mip?d,-p0ad> [ad. mod. 
L, hemipodius (Temminck's generic name), f. Gr 
Hem 1- + irovs, woJ-oy foot.] A member of the 
genus Hemipodius, or Tttmix, of three-loed quail- 
like birds ; a bush-quail, ortygan. 

1 86a Trans. Zool. Soc. V. 149 Certain border-groups.. the 
Sand-Grouse, the Hemipodes, and the Tinamous. 1886 
Encycl. Brit. XX. 147 One species, T[umtx] sylvatica, 
inhabits Barbary and southern Spain, and under the name 
of Andalucian Hemipode has been included., among British 
Birds as a reputed straggler. 1893 Newton Diet. Birds, 
ilemifode, a recognized Engtish rendering of Temminck's 
genenc name Hemipodius (1815). .for a small group of birds 
some of which Anglo-Indians often call ' Bustard-Quails' or 
1 Button-Quails '. 

So Hemipodiine a., allied to the Hemipodes. 

1862 Trans. Zool. Soc. V. 189 The Galline, Columbine, or 
Hemipodiine types. 

Hemiprism (he'mipriz'nv Cryst. [Hemi-.] 
A pair of parallel faces, parallel to the vertical 
axis of the crystal in the triclinic system (in which 
two such pairs constitute a prism). 

1864 Dana in Webster, Hemiprism, a form, in the mono- 
clinic and triclinic systems of crystallization, that comprises 
but one face of a prism and its opposite. 1882 A. H. Green 
Phys. Geol. ted. 3) 70 The prisms will be Heraiprisms. 

Hence Hemipriamatic a., of ihe nature of a 
hemiprism. 

1837 Dana Min. (1844) 334 Hemi-prismatic Kouphone. 
Spar. 1879 Rutley Study Rocks x. 87 In both systems 
there are hemiprism at ic cleavages. 

Hemipter (hftnrptw). [ad. F. htmipterc, f. 
L. hemiptera : see next.] One of the Hemiptera. 

1828 Webster s.v., The hemipters form an order of insects 
with the upper wings usually half crustaceous and half 
membranaceous, and incumbent on each other. 1863 Dana 
Man. Geol. 420 Hemipters have the outer wings coriaceous 
for about half their length only. 

I! Hemiptera [ h /m i ptcra) , sb. pi. Entom. Rarely 
in sing. Ilemipteron. [mod.L., neut. pi. of 
hemipterus, f. hemi-, r}ju- Hemi- + vTtpov wing, in 
reference to the structure of the wings.] A large 
order of Insects, comprising a wide variety of dif- 
ferent kinds, characterized by a suctorial mouth, 
and in the largest group (the Heteropteka.), by 
wings coriaceous at the base and membranous at 
the tip. Also called Rhynchota. Well-known 
examples are bugs, lice, and plant-lice. 

1816 Kirbv & Sp. Entoniol., Hemiptera. 1834 McMur- 
trie Cwier"s Anim. Kingd. 403 These Hemiptera, also 
called pseudo-aphides. Jive ou the trees and plants from 
which they derive their nourishment. 1885 H. O. Forbes 
East. Archipelago viii. 251 A singular case of ants milking 
a winded Hemipteron, which of course could not be kept in 
captivity. 

Hence Hemipteral a., hemipterous. Hemi- 
pteran adj. , hemipterous ; sb. , one of the Hemiptera. 
Hemi-pterist, a student or collector of Hemiptera. 

1828 Wmster, Hemipteral. 1865 Douglas & Scorr Brit. 
Hemiptera 6 The instruments of capture used by the 
Coleoptenst will be those wanted by the Hemipterist. 1877 
Huxley Anat. Inv. Anim. vil 424 The absence of palps . . 
suggesting that the Hemipteran mouth is the extreme term 
of a series of modifications. 1878 Pop. Set. Monthly Aug 51a 
terrible microscopic hemipteran, the chinch-bug. 

Hemipterous th/mi-pteras), a. Entom. [f. 
Hemiptera + -ous.] Pertaining to or character- 
istic of the Hemiptera. 
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1816 Kirbv & Sp. Entomol. (1843) I. 357 The hemipterous 
j order of insects. 1880 Atftfnxitm 30 Oct. 574/1 Specimens 
1 of. .an Hemipterous insect supposed to he damaging the 
hops grown near Canterbury. 

Hemipyramid. Cryst. [Hemi-.] A figure 
consisting of two pairs of parallel faces intersecting 
all three axes in the monosymmetric system (in 
which four such pairs constitute a pyramid;. 
Hence Hemipyramidal a., of or pertaining to a 
hemipyramid. 

1854 Mayne Expos. Lex., Hemipyramidat . . HemirJtom* 
\ bohedral. 

Hemirhamphine, etc. : see Hemi-. 
Hemisect, v. [f. Hemi- + L. sect-, ppl. stem 
of secare to cut.] trans. To bisect, esp. longitu- 
dinally, or into the right and left halves. So Hemi- 
ae-ction, the action or process of thus bisecting. 
1878 Foster Phys. in. v. § 3. 487 In the frog, after hemi- 
I section of the cord below the brachial plexus. 1885 Science 
i: 11 Sept. 323/1 A hemisected skeleton showing the variation 
i in size of the neural and haemal cavities. 1895 Athtnsturn 
30 Afar. 412/1 The Changes in Movement and Sensation 
produced by Hemisection of the Spinal Cord in the Cat. 

Hemisphe*ral, a. rare. [f. next + -al.] Of 
or pertaining to a hemisphere. 

1839 Bailev Eestus xxix. (1854) 475 The great galactic 
line of life Which parts the hemispheral palm of Heaven. 

Hemisphere (he*misfi«j). Forms: a. 4-5 
he my-, hemi-, -sperie, -ye, 4-6 ©my-, emi-, 
(eme)sperie,-ry, 6 hemispheric, -ye. 0. 5h N emy- 
apere, 6 emiapere, hemispher, 6-7 -sphrere, 
7-8 hemisphear(e, 6- hemisphere. [In form 
hemispherie, etc., ad. late L. hemisphxrium, a. Gr. 
i^fuacfalpioy, f. 17/11- Hemi- + ccfxupa Sphere ; in 
form hemisphere, through OF. emispere, -sphere 
(i3-r4th c), mod.F. himisphire^ 

1. generally. A half sphere ; one of the halves of 
a sphere or globe formed by a plane passing through 
the centre. 

1585 T. Washington tr. Nicholay's Voy. 11. xviii. 51 Al 
, made of very cleare glasse . . in forme of a round e Hemi- 
1 sphere. 1664 PowEa Exp. Phitos. t. 11 In one of oor 
Critical Observations, I could see more then a hemisphere 
of the eye at once. 1796 Huttoh Diet. Math, s.v., The 
centre of gravity x>f a Hemisphere, is five-eighths of the 
radius distant from the vertex. 1837 M. Dohovah Dom. 
Econ. II. 331 A hemisphere of the cocoa-nut shell is used 
as a lamp, to burn its own oil. 1895 Story-Maskelvne 
Crystallogr. § 325 The sphere of projection is divided into 
hemispheres by a single syminetral plane. 

b. Magdeburg hemispheres, a contrivance in- 
vented hy Otto von Guericke of Magdeburg to 
demonstrate the pressure of the air. 

It consists of two strong hollow nicely-fitting hrass hemi- 
spheres, each of which is furnished with a handle, and one 
with a cock to be adjusted to an air-pump. When they are 
fitted together and the air has been exhausted, great force 
is required to separate them. 

1815 in Huttoh Math. Diet. 1858 Laroner Hand-bk. 
Nat. Phil. 179 Two of the strongest men will be unable to 
tear the hemispheres asunder, provided they are of a moderate 
magnitude, owing to tbe amount of the pressure with which 
they are held together. 

2. spec. Half of the celestial sphere; in early 
quots., esp. that half of the heavens seen above 
the horizon, the sky above us ; in Astron., usnally, 
one of the halves into which the celeslial globe is 
divided by the equinoctial or by the ecliptic. (The 
earliest sense in Eng.) 

a. <ri374 Chaucer Troylus lit. 1390 (1439) (Harl. MS.) 
Ther god. . J>e for thyn haste. . So fast ay to our hemysperie 
[v. rr. emesperie, hemy-spere] bynde ! £1391 — Astrol. 1. 
§ 18 The cercle bat deuydeth the two Emyspcries, bat is, 
the partie of the heuene a-boue the Erthe & the partie 
be-nethe. c 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xx. 90 We schuld hafe 
sene all be roundeness of be firmament, pat es to say bathe 
j be emisperies, be vppermare and be nedermare. 1412-20 
1 Lvdc. Chrofi. Troy I, v, With the brightnes of his beames 
merye For to reioyse all our Hemisperie. 1509 Hawes 
I Past. Pleas, r. x, When cleare Dyana..Gan for to ryse, 
j lightyng our emispery. 

p. [Cf. quot. e 1374 in o.] a 1532 ? Lvdc. Goodly Balade 
27 (Skeat, Chaucerian Pieces 406) The rude night, that 
I shadoweth our emispere [rime derel. 1549 Compl. Scot. vi. 

38 The stemis & planetis. .durst nocht be sene in oure hemi- 
j spere. 1604 R. Ca wore v Table A tph. , Hemisphere, halfe of 
' the compasse of heauen, that we see. 1607 J Davies Summa 
j Totalis D ij b, Fal'n to rest beneath our Hcmyspheare, 
' 1725 Bradley Fam. Diet. s. v. Shepherd, The Sun keeps 
I on the Left Hand of the Hemisphear. 1892 R. S. Ball In 
Starry Realms xxi. 304 The number of stars in the 
northern hemisphere alone is upwards of three hundred 
thousand. We may assume that the southern hemisphere 
has an equally numerous star-population. 

3. One of the halves of the terrestrial globe, esp. 
as divided by the equator {Northern and Southern 
hemispheres}. Also the halves containing Europe, 

I Asia, and Africa {Eastern hemisphere , and Ame- 
1 rica (Western hemisphere), respectively. 

o. 1551 Recoroe Cast. Kncwl. (1556) 280 No generall 

eclipse, whiche should extende to all the worlde, namely 
I for that hemisphcrye. 1555 Eden Decades (Arb.) 51 Neyther 
j dydde any . . trauerse the Equinoctial line lo thinferioor 
i hemispherie or halfe globe of the earthe and sea. 1561 — 

Arte Nauig. 1. xiv. 14 b, Also called y Hemisphery. 
p. i5S9 W. Cunningham Cosmogr. Glasse 125 A Card, 
I for halfe the face of th Earth whiche.. wyll conveniently 
( serve for our Hemisphere. 1624 Ponnr Senu. xvii. 167 

The Western Hemisphere the land of Gold and Treasure ; 
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] The Eastern Hemisphere the Land of Spices and Perfumes. 
1633 G. Herbert Temple, Sacrifice vii, These drops., 
A Balsome are for bolh^the Hemispheres. 1646 Sir T. 
Browne Pseud. E£.x\. vii. 312 The ancient Cosmographers 
doe place the division of the East and Westeme Hemi- 
sphere, that is the first terme of longitude in the Canary 
or fortunate Islands. 1753 Adventurer No. 99 F9 When 
Columbus had engaged king Ferdinand in the discovery 
of the other hemisphere. 1833 Herschkl Astron. (1858) 
186 I: is a fact,. that London occupies nearly the center 
of the terrestrial hemisphere. 

b. Hemisphere of vision, H. of ilhtmination. 
1812 Wooohouse Astron. xxiii. 241 The illuminated hemi- 
sphere, called, for distinction, the Hemisphere of Illumina- 
tion. I but. 242 The hemisphere which ne sees, called the 
Hemisphere of Vision. 

4. A map or projection of half the terrestrial 
I globe or the celestial globe. 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey) s. v., The Maps or Prints of the 
Heavens pasted on Boards or Cloth are also sometimes 
call'd Hemispheres, but more commonly Planispheres. 1858 
Hawthorne Fr. & It. Jmls. (1872^ 1. 25 There was a map 
— a hemisphere of the world — which his father had drawn. 

5. Anat. Each of the halves of the cerebrum of 
the brain. (See Cerebral.) 

1804 Abernethy Surg. Obs. 188 Inflammation operating 
probably chiefly on the left hemisphere of the brain. 1831 
R. Knox Cloqvet's Anat. 409 This surface of the brain has 
been regarded, .as formed of several distinct regions, which 
they have named Lobes, and which occupy the base of the 
hemispheres. 1846 Owen Comp. Anat. Vertebr. viii. 181 
note, influenced by the inapplicability of tbe term 'hemi- 
spheres' to parts which are more commonly spheres or 
spheroids. 1873 Mivart Elem. Anat. ix. 366 A very deep 
fissure running from before backwards, and dividing the 
visible part of the brain into two lateral halves termed hemi- 
spheres. 

6. transf. and fig. A realm or region of action, 
life, or thought ; = * sphere \ In earlier qnots. 
directly^", from 2. 

1503 Hawes Examp. Virt. xiv. (Arb.) 66 It may well glad 
thyn emyspery. 1608 D. T. Ess. Pol. $ Mor. 38 b, When 
..the starre of merit shal appear within the compasse of 
their Hemisphere, and offer presents. 1699 Garth Dispens. 
u. 16 To guild, by turns, the Gallick Hemisphear. 1856 
Dove Logic Chr. Faith v. L § 2. 265 To surmise the possi- 
bility, as beyond the hemisphere of my knowledge. 1863 
Mrs. C Clarke Shaks. Char. iii. 75 He is a cheering., 
gleam coming across the dark hemisphere of treachery, 
mistrust, and unkindness. 

He-misphered, a. rare. [f. prec. + -ED 2.] 

1. Formed as a hemisphere. 

1665 Hooke Microgr. 178 The eyes of Crabs .. are Hemi- 
spher 'd, almost in the same manner as these of Flies. 1839 
Bailey Festns ix, (1854) 106 The hemisphered abysses here. 

2. Having a cerebral hemisphere (of such a kind\ 

1871 Huxley in Darwin Dese. Man viL (1883) 203 The 
Lemurine, short hemisphered, brain. 

Hemisphe*ric, a. [f. Hemisphere + -ic. Cf. 
F. himisphirique (r6th c.).] 

1. « Hemispherical i : chiefly in technical nse. 
1585 T. WASHtHGTOH tr. Nicholay's Voy. ti. xxL 58 Great 

bodies of building round and strongly set up vawtwise in 
! form of the Hemispherike, a 1726 Wooowaro Fossils (J.), 
j A pyrites, placed in the cavity of another of an hemisphenck 
I figure, in much the same manner as an acorn in its cup. 

1774 G. Whit3 in Phil. Trans. LX1V, 197 In about ten 
1 or twelve days is formed an hemispheric nest. 185a Th. 
Ross Humboldfs Trav. I. vi, 239 Mimosas, with hemi- 
spheric tops, 1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 355. 

2. =* Hemispherical 2. 

1889 Talmage in Voice (N. Y.) 28 Feb., Corrupt legisla- 
j tion, which at times makes our State and National capitals 

a hemispheric stench. 1896 IVeslm. Gas. 16 Jan. 5/2 The 
I Olney doctrine of the Hemispheric Sovereignty of the 

United States. 

Hemispherical (hemisfe-rikaT, a. [f. as 
prec. + -al.] 

1. Of or pertaining to a hemisphere ; of the form 
of or resembling a hemisphere. 

1624 Wottoh Archil, in Reliq. (1672) 32 Hemispherical 
\ Vaults., be., the securest. 1685 Boyle Effects of Mot. ix. 
114 A hollow vessel . . of an almost Hemispherical figure. 
1794 Martyh Rousseau's Bot. xvi. 294 The capsule is.. 
I covered with a hemispherical lid. 1831 Brewster Optics 
xxxix. 325, I have proposed to use a hemispherical lens. 
1879 Casseirs Techn. Educ. I. 186 The seeds . . are hemi- 
spherical, with one side convex and the other flat. 

2. Of or belonging to one hemisphere of the 
I earth ; extending over a hemisphere. 

1872 O. W. Holmes Poet Breakf.-t. x. 334, I suppose we 
1 are getting over our hemispherical provincialism. 1884 
I i U. S. Senator) iu Pall Mall G. 7 June 2/2 The American 

I idea is hemispherical rather than continental. 

Hence Hemisphe rically adv., with a hemi- 
spherical form. 

1846 Dana Zooph. (1848) 524 Hemispherically shrubby, 
cespitose. 

Hemisphe*rico-, combining form of Hemi- 
spheric a., joined adverbially with adjectives, as 
Hemispherico-conical, -conoid adjs., conical, 
etc. but with an approach to the hemispheric form. 

1831 Don Gard. Diet. Gloss., Hemispherico-conical, a 
, shape between a globe and a cone. 1851 Leighton Brit. 
Lichens 23 The slightly raised h em ispherico- conoid hlack 
apex only visihle. 

Hemispheroid hemisfi»Toid). [f. Hesii- + 
Spheroid, or f. Hemisphere + -oid. Cf. F. htmi- 
sphe*roide (1732 in Hatz.-DarmA] The half of 
a spheroid ; a figure approaching a hemisphere. 

1727-51 Champers Cycl. s.v. Hemhpheroidal, The cacao 
opens when yellow and ripe, into two large hemispheroids. 
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175a Bevis in Phil. Trans. XLV11I. 397 Th . e hemispheroid 
ot the earih formed by the section, .of the circle of decima- 
tion. 1823 J. Badcock Horn. Amusem. 209 Ihe shape ot 
h is pontons., was an oblong hemispheroid. 

He:misplierordal, a. [f. prec. + -al.] Hav- 
ing the form of a hemispheroid. 

iW S« Chambers Cycl. 1881 G. Macdonald Mary 
Marston 1. it. at A large hemispberoidal carbuncle. 

t Hemispherule. Obs. A half spherule ; a 
small hemispherical lens. 

1606 W. S. Gray in Phil. Trans. XIX. 281, 1 was wont 
to Grind them [glasses] and Polish them on a brass Plane, 
and so reduce them to Hemispherules. 1756 Amory 7. 
Buncle (1770) II. 81 They have them [microscopesl of all 
kinds, of one and more hemispherules. 

Hemistich (he-mistik). Pros. Also 7 hemi- 
stique, -estique, 7-8 hemistick, 8 -estich ; 7 8 
in L. form hemistichium. [ad. late L. hemistich- 
turn, ad. Gr. ^crix^v, f. Hemi- + arl X os row, 
line, verse. Cf. F. himistichc (16th c. in Hatz.- 
Darm.), himistique in Cotgr.] The half or section 
of a line of verse, as divided by the csesnra or the 
like ; also, a line of less than the usual length. 

IS7S Laneham Let. (1871) 40 In theskro vndergratien .. 
iz thear a proper woord, an hemistichi. well squaring with 
al the rest ..Lac, Caseits infans. 1609 Dod & Cleaves 
Expos. Prov. ix. # x. 88 The first hemistich, or former 
part of tbe verse. i6ai Burton Anat. Mel. in. iv. 1. ti, 
According to that hemistichium of Petronius, primus in 
orbe deos fecit timor. 1635-56 Cowley Davideis \ H th 
Note, 1 am far from their opinion, who think that Virgil 
himself intended to have filled up these broken Hemestiques. 
i 7 u Addison Sped. No. 39 F 5> 1 do not . dislike the 
Speeches in our English Tragedy that close with an Hemt- 
stick or Half Verse. 1837-9 Hallam Hist. Lit.(i%4p II. 
169 The occasional hemistich and redundant syllables break 
the monotony of the measure. t . 

Hence He^mistichal a., pertaining to a hemistich. 
1824 Warton's Hist. Eng. Poetry (1840) 1. 15 note, The 
reader wilt observe the constant return of the hemisttchal 
point, which I have been careful to preserve. 

Hemisymmetry. Cryst. [Hemi- b.] Same 
as Hemihedrism. Hence Hemisymmetrical a., 

hemihedral. 

1881 Thudichum Ann. Chem. Med. II, Hemisymmetry in 
the Chemical Constitution of Gelatin. 1895 Storv-Maske- 
lvne Crystallogr. § 271 A few forms exhibit, in the defalca- 
tion of their alternate faces, the gyroidal hemi-symmetry, 
which, however, must be held really to dominate the struc- 
ture of the entire crystal Ibid. § 280 Hemi-symmetncal 
crystals afford abundant examples^ of twin-structure. 

Hemisystema-tic, a. Cryst. [Hemi- b.J 

(See quoM . 

X878 Gurney Crystallogr, 54 A hemisystematic form. 
1805 Story-Maskelyne Crystallogr. § 139 \he mi-system- 
atic form is a form in which only half the ongin-planes or 
normals are extant, the correlative half being absent. 

Hemitery. Path. [ad. mod.L. hemtteria,*. 
liitnitirUy i Hemi- + Gr. ripas monster.] A general 
term for a malformation that does not amount to 
monstrosity. 

1879 tr. De Qualrefages' Hum. Spec. 252 With man, as 
with animals, varieties have appeared at times which may 
be classed among hemitery. 

t He mitone. Mus. Obs. [ad. L. hemitonium, 
ad. Gr. ^fjur6viov f f. Hemi- + t<W Tone.] Half- 
tone, Semitone. _ . , t 

1694 Phil. Traits. XVI 11. 71 In the Chromattck the 
Degrees were Hemitones and Trihemitones. 1760 Stiles 
Ibid. LI. 724 But, should we admit more tones than these, 
as they do, who augment their excesses by hemitones, the 
meses of two tones must, .be applied tothe place of one sound. 
Hemitrichous, -triglyph, etc. : see Hemi-. 
tHemitritse-an, a. Obs. Med. [f. lateL. 
hemitritx-us, ad. Gr. ^/ut/xtoTos (Hippocrates) 
semi-tertian, f. Hemi- + TpiTcuos on the third 
day, lasting three days, f. rphos third : see -an. 
Cf. F. himitritte^ 
Semi-tertian : said of an intermittent fever that 
combines the symptoms of a quotidian and a tertian 
fever, consisting of a paroxysm occurring every day 
with a second stronger one every other day. 

165X J. F[reake] Agrippa's Occ. Philos. 374 It will cure 
the Hemitritean Feaver. 1657 G. Starkev Helmonts 
Vind. 259, 1 leave out the names of Feavers Hemitritean. 
Hemitropal (hJmi ttfpal), a. [f. as next + 
-AL.] ^Hemitbopous a. 

1864 in Worcester (citing A. Gray). x866 Treas. Bot. 
581/1 Hemitropal, a slight modification of the anatropat 
ovule, in which the axis of the nucleus is more curved. 
Hemi trope ^he-mitwp), a. and sb. Cryst. 
[ad. F. htmitrope (1801 Hauy), f. Hemi- + Gr. 
-tdoitos turning.] A. adj. = Hemitropic. 

1805-17 R. Jameson Char. Mitt. (ed. 3) 225 Hemitrope . . 
that is, one-half turned round, when it is composed of two 
halves of one and the same crystal, of which the oncbalf 
appears to be turned upon the other one-half of the circum- 
ference. Example, Twin-crystal of felspar. x8*3 H. J. 
Brooke Introd. Crystallogr. 89 A hemitrope crystal . . re- 
sembling one of tbe varieties of the common spinelle. % 1895 
Storv-Maskelyne Crystallogr. § 159 1" «e hemitrope 
position, .one pair of the faces forms a re-entrant angle. 
B. sb. A hemitropic crystal. _ , 

1805-17 R. Jameson Char. Miu. (ed. 3) 176 Hauy has 
given to these reversed crystals the name bemi-tropes, denot- 
ing one half reversed. 1895 Story-Maskelyne Crystallogr. 
§ 157 Repetition of tbe twinning on similar twin-faces may 
indeed occur. .Such crystals are triple, quadruple, &c. hemi- 
tropes (or triplings, fourlings, &c). 
Vol. V. 
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So He-mitropism, Hemi'tropy, hemitropic 
crystallization. 

1845 Encycl. Metrop. IV. 578 A variety of cases of hemi- 
tropism. 1879 Rutlky Study Rocks x. 92 Due to hemi- 
tropy or a half revolution of one of the halves of the , 
crystal. 1895 Story-Maskelyne Crystallogr.^ § 163 It 
results from the law of hemitropy that each pair of corre- I 
sponding faces on the two crystals lies in one zone with the 
twin-plane and that the faces make equal angles with it. 

Hemitropic (hemitrp'pik), a. Cryst. [f. as 
prec. + -10.] Said of a composite or twin crystal : 
see quots. 

1886 F. W. Ruoler in Geot. Mag. III. 267 The edges of 
the hemitropic lamellae are too blurred to allow the exact 
angles to be taken. 1895 Story-Maskelyne Crystallogr. 
§ 154 Two crystals are said to be hemitropic or twinned 
when, presenting identical forms, they are united together 
in such a way that, if we conceive one of them as being 
turned through half a revolution round a particular line 
which will be termed the twin-axis, .corresponding faces 
and edges in the two crystals would become parallel. lt>id. 
§ 159 In the case of two hemitropic diplohedral crystals, the 
twin plane becomes in a crystallographic sense a plane of 
symmetry to the twin-structure ; but . . each crystal in the 
hemitropic group retains its individuality, notwithstanding 
the mutual tnterpenetration of the crystals. 

Hemi *tr Operas, a. [f. as prec. + -ous.] 

1. Cryst. =Hemitbopic (Mayne Expos. Lex.). 

2. Bot. Said of an ovnle having a form interme- 
diate between the anatropous and orthotropous, so 
that the hilum lies halfway between the base and 
the apex. 

i860 in Worcester (citing A. Gray). 
Hemitype, -typic : see Hemi-. 
Hemlock (he-ml^k). Forms: a. 1 hymlice, 
hymlic, hemlic, 3hemeluc,5 hem(e)lok, 6 hem- 
lake, 6- 7 hemlocke, 7 hemloc, hemblock, 6- 
hemlock. 0. 5humlok(e,humblok, homeluk, 
•lok, 6 humlocke, homlo(k)ke, -lock(e, 5-9 
(dial) humlock. [OE. hymlice weak fern., hym- 
lic t hemlic, str. masc. ; of obsenre origin : no cog- 
nate word is found in the other langs. ^ 

The form hym- is app. the original, that in hem- being 
Kentish. The later hom^ probably come from hym- \ 

the ordinary form in mod. Sc. is humlo\\ 
1. The common name of Conium macnlatnm> 
a poisonous umbelliferous plant, having a stout 
branched stem with purplish spots, finely divided 
leaves, and small white flowers ; it is used medici- 
nally as a powerful sedative, b. Also in rural use 
applied to the large Umbellifcrx generally : in 
south of Scotland esp. to Angelica sylvestrts, and 
to Heracleum Sphondylium, 1 Hairy Humlo". 

It is not clear how far back these uses go. The OE. 
hymlice was a medicinal plant (prob. Conium) ; but in M E. 
the plant is chiefly referred to as a weed ; the definite refer- 
ences to it as poisonous appear to begin with the 16th c. 
herbalists. - 

a 700 Epinal Gloss. 185 Cicuta, hymblicae [a 800 Erfurt 
Huymblicail. C7»5 Corpus Gloss. 463 Ckuta, hymlice. 
ciooo JElfmc Gloss. In Wr.-Wulcker 136/1 Cicuta, hemlic. 
ciooo Sax. Leechd. II. i8Dotohymlican and eoforbroian. 
/bid. II. 74 Nim weax & hemlic, xetnfula. Ibid. III. 50 
Wyll in buteran nyoSerweardne liymhc. ciaos Voc. in 
Wr.-Wulcker 558/3 Herba benedicta, u herbe beneit, 1. 
hemeluc. c 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xtv. 65 It es gude to 
sawe in humbloks and nettles and swilk o>er wedes. 14 . . 
l oc. in Wr.-Wulcker 571/34 Cecuta, hemlok. <: 14*5 Voc. 
ibid. 645/21 Hie tipus, homelok. c 14S0 A ip/uta 40/1 C tcuta 
. . angl. hemelok uel hornwistel. 1483 Cath. Angl. 191/2 
An Humlok, cicuta^ harba benedicta, vitnbus. a 1500 
Songs ff Carols (1847) 10 (Matz.) Whan brome wyllappelles 
bere, And humloke hony in feere, Than sek rest in 1 lond. 
1540 Coverdale, etc. Eras>ti. Par. Jos. 111. (R.), What is 
it elles than the poison of humlocke myxed with wyne t 
i«i Turner Herbal \. K iv, In sum places men vsc to eate 
the yong stalkes of homlokkes in sallattes. 1573 Tusser 
Husb. xxxiii. (1878) 74 Thy garden twifallow, Stroy hem- 
lock and mallow. 1578 Lvte Dodoens in. xxiv. 452 Hem- 
locke is very euyl, dangerous, hurtful, and venemous. 1597 
GERAanE Herbal 904 (Britten & H.^ The leaues shoote 
foorth of the ioints and branches like unto wilde Homlocks. 
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1599 Shaks. lien. V, v. il 44 Her fallow Leas, The Uar- 
nelL Hemlock, and ranke Femetary, Doth root vpon. 1605 
— Macb. iv. t. 25 Roote of Hemlocke, digg d 1 th darke. 
163s Swan Spec. M. vi. § 4 (1643) 266 Hemlock, .is meat to 
storks, and poyson to men. 1699 Garth Disp :ns. u. (1700) 
14 Baneful Hemlock, and cold Aconite. 1758. J. G. Coopsr 
A Pol. Aristippus (R.), Deadly hemlock's poisnous weed. 
C1800 Yng. Tamlane lv. in Scott Minstr. Scot. Bord., 
Their oaten pipes blew wondrous shrill, The hemlock small 
blew clear ; And louder notes from hemlock large, And bog- 
reed, struck the ear. 

b. With qualifying words, applied to various 
other umbelliferous plants with finely-divided 
leaves, as Bastard Hemlock, Anthriscus sylves- 
tris (Syd. Soc. lex.) ; Lesser H., Fool's Parsley, 
*<Ethusa Cynapium ; Mountain H., Levisticum 
officinale (Miller Plant-n.)' t Water H., various 
species of Cicula and (Ettanthe. 

1764 Croksr, etc Diet. Arts $ Sc., Cicuta-Aquatica, 
long-leaved water hemlock, a poisonous plant . . growing in 
many meadows and watery places. x 7 88 J. Lee Introd. 
Bot. (td. 4) 273 Cicuta, Water Hem^ck. 1794 Martyn 
Rousseau's Bot. xvii. 231 The waters afford other poisonous 
herbs as Water Hemlock. 1796 Withering Brit. Plants 
(ed. 3> II. 305 Fool's Parsley, or Cicelcy, Lesser Hemlock. 

2. A North American tree, Abies canadensis, 
more fully Hemlock Fir, //. Spruce, * so called 
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from the resemblance of its branches in tennity 
and position to the leaves of the common hemlock \ 
1776 C. Carroll Jrnl. Miss. Canada in B. Mayer Mem. 
(1845) 49 Several rocky islands appear in the lake fGeorge, 
N. V.], covered with a species of cedar here called hemlock. 
1830 Lvell Princ. Geol. xiv. U847) *97 Forests of spruce- 
fir and hemlock, a kind of fir somewhat resembling our ye\v 
in foliage. 1841-4 Emerson Ess., Nature Wks. iBuhn) I. 
224 The stems of pines, hemlocks, and oaks, almost gleam 
like iron on the excited eye. 1847 Loncf. Ev. Prel 1 Ihe 
murmuring pines and the hemlocks, Bearded with moss, 
and in garments green, indistinct in the twilight. 1856 
Bryant Poems, Ca terskill Falls iv, The long dark boughs 
of the hemlock fir. 189a Garden 27 Aug. 200 One came 
upon finely-developed specimens of the Hemlock Spruce . . 
the Indian Cedar .. and such-like ornamental trees. 

b. Grotmd Hemlock : a Canadian species or 
variety of Yew (Treas. Bot. 1866). 

3. A poisonous potion obtained from the common 
hemlock. (Believed to have been the poison by 
which Socrates was put to death.) 

i6ox Holland Pliny II. 235 The . . law of the Athenians, 
wherby malefactors, .were forced to drink that odious potion 
of Hemlock. 16*6 Bacon Sylva % 643 The Death that is 
most without Paine, hath beene noted to be, vpon the Taking 
of the Potion or Hemlock. 1820 Keats Ode to Nightingale 
2 A drowsy numbness pains My sense, as thnugh ot hemlock 
I had drunk. 1874 Blackie Self-Cult. 21 Plato was twenty- 
nine years old when Socrates drank the hemlock. 

4. attrib. and Comb., as hemlock draught, 
-drinker-, hemlock-like adj.; (sense 2) hemlock 
forest, lumber, etc. ; also hemlock chervil, Tori- 
lis Anthriscus ; hemlock dropwort : see Drop- 
wort 2 ; hemlock parsley, a North American 
umbelliferous plant resembling hemlock, but not 
poisonous; there are two species Conioselinum 
Canadense and C. Pischert; hemlock pitch, the 
resinous exudation of the Hemlock spruce ; hem- 
lock stork's-bill, Erodium cictttarvum ; hem- 
lock tree -= sense a. m 

17 6i Watson in Phil. Trans. LI I. 91 This plant is called, 
by . Mr. Ray, Small *hemlock-chervtl with rough seeds. 
1849 Ruskin Sev. Lamps v. § 3. 138 Architecture . . being 
especially dependent . . on the warmth of the true life, is 

1 r 'it f.. „:m- ~r *Vn» *k*.m1/\r>V rnlH nf the false. 



*hemiock draugnt. 1034 dvrow yy. .1 . — 

air, thou *hemlock-drinker I 1836 Olmsted > Slave Stales 
An agreeable resinous odor, resembling that of a hem- 
lock forest. 1862 Chambers' Encycl V. 306 A ..liquid, 
having . . a penetrating *hemlock-Uke odour. Ibid., 1 wo 
priests ate *hemlock-root by mistake ; they became raving 
mad. 1813 Hogg Witch of Fife vii, Mine [steedl was made 
of ane * humloke schaw, An a stout stallion was he. 1861 Miss 
Pratt Flower. PI. II. 45 Erodium ciculanum THemlock 
Stork's-bill). 

Hemmed (hemd),///. a. [f. Hem + -ed.] 
Furnished with a hem or border ; sewed with a 
bem. Hemmed in : shnt in, confined, imprisoned. 

C1460 Tenvneley Myst. (Surtees) 3" With thare hemmyd 
shoyn, Alle this must be done. 1730 A. GoKDQK Mafei s 
Amphith. 339 The young Men .. wore a hemmd Gown. 
1814 Scott RedgauntUt Let. xn r I ken him by his hemmed 
cravat. 1804 Westm. Gaz. 27 June 7/* Wlth . a mere 
hemmed-inlsierra Leone (and Egypt) to represent its once 
wide dominions. 

Eemmel : see Hemel. 

Hemmer (be-mai). [f. Hem v\ + -er'.J One 
who hems ; in earlier times, one who makes or 
trims borders of garments. 

1483 Cath. Angl. 182/2 An Hemmer, limbator. IS9» 
Florio, Orlatrice, a seame-stresse, a welter, a hemmer. 
1852 Miss Mitford Recoil. I. 301 The hemmer of flounces 
. .seemed flurried and fatigued. > 

b. An 1 attachment ' to a sewing-machine tor 
doinc hemming (Knight Did. Mech. 1875). 

tHe-mming, sb. Obs. [a. ON. henttngr 
Uwmungr) 1 the skin of the shanks of a hide , f. 
horn shank.] The skin or hide of a deer's shank ; 
a rough shoe or brogue made from this. 

crioso Gloss, in Wr.-Wulcker 468/31 Pero, hemming 1. ruh 
sco c nao Sir Tristr. s.76 be heminges swibe on est He 
schar anB layd bi side, c i 4 «S Wvntoun Cron. vm. xxix. 
274 At sa gret myscbef he wes, That hys Knychtis weryd 
Rewylynys Of Hydts, or of Hart Hemmynys. 

Hemming (he-rain), vbl sb.i [f. Hem v.* + 
-ikg M The action of the vb. Hem 1 ; the making 
or providing of a firm neat border to any article 
of clothing, upholstery, or the like ; that which is 
hemmed; a fringe, the border of a garment 

German hemming, a substitute for top-sewtng (Caulfeild 
& Saward Diet. Needlework 1882). ... 

a V300 E. E. Psalter xliv. 14 [xlv. 13I D°ghtres of kinges 

In gliterand gilted hemminges. 130a Pnvy Purst Exp. 
Elh ofVork $30) 7 Payed for the hemmyng of a kertefle 
of he Quenes of damaske iiij* 1530 Palscr. 230/= 1 Hern- 
myng or hemme of a garment, ourelevre u^^t^h 
Holy* Prof St. 1. ix. 23 Many favours which God gtveth 
us rivell out for want of hemm ng 1888 Illustr. Lond 
Neivs 14 Apr. 384/1 The exquisitely fine hemming and 
stitching shown at Lord Aberdeen's house. 

Hemming, vbl. sb* [f. Hem v.* + -ing 1 .] 
The action of the verb Hem'-*; coughing, clearing 
of the throat. # 

1470-85 Malory Arthur xi. via, She coughed soo lowde 
that syre launcelot awaked and he knew her hemynge. 
1553 Hecon ReliquesofRome (1563) 263b, It might chaunce 
to be cast out by spitting or hemmyng. 1609 Ev. Woman 
in Hum. n. i. in Bullen O. PI. IV, Hem, hem. A pox on 
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your hemmings, do you think we care for your hemmings ? 
1786 Mao. D' A relay Diary 6 Oct., At length a prodigious 
hemming showed the preparation in the Colonel for a speech. 
1896 in Sir. A. Otway Pre/, to Autobiog. Ld. Clarence 
Paget 5 With his 'hemming' and 'hawing', and other 
tokens of oratorical imperfection. 

Hemmir, obs. Sc. form of Hammer. 

Hemmorhoid(e, obs. forms of H hemorrhoid. 

HemO-, variant spelling of Ha^io-, usual in 
U.S., and not unfrequent in Great Britain in words 
of more general use, as hemorrhage, hemorrhoid. 

Hemp (hemp), sb. Forms : 1 heenep, henep, 
4- hemp, (4-7 hempe, 6 hemppe). [OE. hpiep, 
h&nep — OLG. *hanap> *hanip, MDu. and Du. 
hennep, LG. hemp, OHG. hanaf, -if, -uf (MHG. 
hanef, Ger. hanf), ON. hampr (Sw. hampa, Da. 
hamp) :— OTeut. *hanpi-z, *hanapi-z, cogn. with 
Gr. Kawafiis, L. cannabis : cf. also Lith. kanape*s, 
OSlav. konoplja, Pers. kanab. Tbc word is perh. not 
Aryan, but adopted in Gteek, Germanic, etc. from 
some common source.] 

1. An annual herbaceous plant, Cannabis saliva, 
N.O. Urticaeese, a native of Western and Central 
Asia, cultivated for its valuable fibre. 

It is a dioecious plant, of which the female is more vigorous 
and long-lived than the male, whence the sexes were popu- 
larly mistaken, and the female called Carl ox Winter H., 
the male Fimble (i.e. female), Barren, or SjmmerH. : see 
Carl Hemp and Fimble. 

(The quotations from the Saxon Leechdoms appear to 
refer to some wild British plant, perh. the Wild Hemp of 5.) 

a 1000 Gloss, in Wr.-Wulcker Voc. 198/12 Cannabum, 
haenep. Ibid. 198/15 Cattnabin, haeoep. c 1000 Sax. Leechd. 
I. 16 Herba chamepitys ban is henep [v ,r. haenep]. Ibid. 
228 Deos wyrt be man cannane silfatica, & obrum naman 
henep nemneb. c X3»5 [implied in HempseedJ. £1440 
Promp. Faro. 235/1 Hempe, canabum. 1523 FrrzHEBa. 
Husb. § 146 In Marche is tyme to sowe flaxe & hempe. 
*55x Turner Herbal 1. H j b, Hempe. .is profitahle for many 
thyDges. .and specially to make stronge cables, aod roopes 
of. 1578 Lyte Dodoens 1. I. 72 Hempe is called in Greeke 
Kan-a/Sis . . in English Hempe, Neckeweede, and Gallow- 
grasse. 1794 MaRtyn Rousseau's Bot. xxix. 456 Hemp has 
a five parted calyx in the flowers which bear stamens, hut 
in the pistilliferous ones it is one-leaved, entire and gaping 
on the side. 1883 Harpers Mag. Oct 715/2 Land that 
will grow hemp will grow anything. 

b. i5*3i etc, [see Carl Hemp]. 1577, etc. [see Fimble]. 
X597 Geraroe Herbal 11. ccxxxviii (1633) 709 The male is 
called Cbarle Hempe and Winter Hempe. The female 
Barren Hempe, and Sommer Hempe. X753 Chambers 
Cycl. Supp. s.v., The male Hemp, or summer Hemp, which 
bears no seeds, and is called by the farmers Fimble-hcmp, 
will have its stalks turn white in July. J bid., The remain- 
ing plants, which are the female Hemp, called hy the farmer 
Karle-hemp, are to he left till Michaelmas. 

2. The cortical fibre of this plant, used for mak- 
ing cordage, and woven into stout fabrics. 

c 1300 Havelok 782 Hemp to maken of gode lines And 
stronge ropes to his netes. 7*11366 Chaucer Rom. Rose 
1233 A sukkenye, That not of hempe ne [? hempene] heerdis 
was. 1404 Nottingham Rec. 1 1. 22, xlv. strykes de hempe, 
iiij</. X550 Crowley Ep/gr. 1139 Newe halters of hemppe. 
1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 105 Long, deepe prams, sowed 
together with hempe and cord. 1662-3 Pepys Diary 
18 Feb., Casting up. .accounts of 500 tons of hemp brought 
from Riga 172a Sewel His!. Quakers vn. (1795) II. 10 
Committed to Bridewell and required to beat hemp. 1881 
Daily News 18 Apr. 2/8 Tows and hemps move off very freely. 

3. In allusion to a rope for banging. 

t Stretchhemp, a person worthy of the gallows, t To wag 
hemp, to be hanged. 

1532 More Confut. Tvidale \Vks. 715/1 To mocke the 
sacrament the blessed body of god, and ful like a stretch 
hempe, call it but cake bred, /lid., Tindall . . feareth Dot 
(like one y* would at length wagge hempe in the winde) to 
mocke at all such miracles. 1599 Shaks. Hen. V, nu vi 45 
Let not Hempe his Wind-pipe suffocate. 1654 Whitlock 
Zootomia 60 Of no small use to purge a Common -wealth, 
without the expence of Hemp. 1849 James Woodman 
xxviii, If his people catch me, I shall taste hemp. 1864 
Lowell Fireside Trav. 56 [He] express[ed] a desire for 
instant hemp rather than listen to any more ghostly con- 
solations. 

b. (See quot.) Cf. Hempy sb. 

1785 Grose D ict. Vulg. T.s.v., Young hemp, an appella- 
tion for a graceless boy. 

4. A narcotic drug obtained from the resinous 
exudation of the Indian bemp ; bhang ; hashish. 

1870 Yeats Nat. Hist. Comm. 195 Hemp is employed in 
other forms besides churrus as a narcotic. X893 Nation 
(.N. Y.) 9 Feh. 108/1 Its votaries have taken to opium and 
hemp, the latter of which Sir Lepel Griffin says is far more 
injurious than tobacco. 

o. With qualifying words, applied to numerous 
other plants yielding a useful fibre, or otherwise 
resembling bemp: as African Hemp, [a) =s bow- 
string hemp {a); (b) Sparmannia africana (Miller 
Plant-names^.. American False B^, Datisca hirta 
(Miller Ibid.). Bastard H., name given to the 
British plants Hemp-nettle and Hemp Agrimony 
(Britten & Holland). Bengal H., Bombay H., 
Madras H., Crotalaria juncea (Miller). Bow- 
string H., (a) a plant of the genus Sanseviera, 
esp. S. guineensis, a liliaceous plant of tropical 
Africa, the leaf-fibres of which are used by the 
natives for bowstrings and for making ropes ; (b) 
in India, S. Koxburghiana ; also Calatropis gigan- 
tea (N.O. Asclepiadaccx). Brown Indian H., 



Hibiscus cannabiuus (M iller). Canada or Indian 
H., Apocynnm cannabinum, a N. American peren- 
nial (J. Smith Diet. Econ. PL). Cretan H., Da- 
tisca cannabina (Miller). Holy H., an old name 
for Galeopsis Ladamtm (Miller). Indian H., a 
tropical variety of Common Hemp, Camiabis Indica. 
Jute or Plant H., Corchoris capsularis (Encycl. 
Brit.). Kentucky H., Urtica {Laportea) Cana- 
densis and U. cannabina (Miller). Manilla H., 
the fibre of Musa textilis, of the Banana family. 
Mountain H., Hyoscyamus insattus (Syd. Soc. 
Lex.). Nettle H. = Hemp-xettle. Peruvian H. ? 
Bonapartea juncca. Queensland H., the tropical 
weed Sida rhombifolia (N.O. Malvaceae), called 
also Paddy or Native Lucerne, and Jelly Leaf. 
Bamie H., Bahmeria nivea. Sisal H., the fibre 
of species of Agave, esp. A. Sisalana. Virginian 
H., Willow H., Acnida cannabina, an araaran- 
taceous marsh plant, native of eastern U.S. Water 

H. , a name given to Eupatorium cannabinum and 
Bidens tripartita, in U. S. to Acnida cannabina. 
Wild H., Eupatorium cannabinum (Gerarde),and 
Galeopsis Tetrahit (Britten & Holland). 

1597 Gerard e Herbal 11. cexxviii. 573 This wilde Hempe 
called Cannabis spuria, and also Cannabina Spuria, or 
bastard e Hempe. Ibid., In English wilde hempe, Nettle 
hempe, bastard hempe. Ibid. 11. cexxix. 574 The hastarde 
or wilde Hempes, especially those of the^ water, are called 
commonly Hepalorinm Cannabinum . . in English, water 
Hempe, bastard and water Agrimonie. x6ix Cotcr., Channre 
sauvage, Bastard Hempe, wild Hempe, Nettle Hempe. 
1688 R. Holme Armoury 11. 72/2 The bastard Hemp is with 
several Burs, or hairy Knobs at a distance on the stalk. 
X744 J. Wilsoh Synobs. Brit. PI. 95 Lamium cannabino 
/olio mdgare . . Nettle Hemp, or rather Hemp-leav'd dead 
Nettle. X796 Withering Brit. Plants (ed. 3), Bidens tripar- 
tita, Trihd Doubletooth, Water Hemp, Water Agrimony. 
2866 Treas. Bot. 350^2 Crotalaria juncea.. This plant is 
extensively cultivated in. . India, on account of the valuable 
fibre yielded by its inner bark, which is known by the 
names of Sunn-hemp, Bombay Hemp, Madras Hemp, 
Brown Hemp, etc Ibid. 1015/2 The Bowstring Hemps 
..are stcmless perennial plants. 1897 Morris Austral 
Engl X95 Queensland Hemp...\s> not endemic in Australia. 

6. attrib. and Comb. 

a. attrib. Of bemp ; made of hemp, hempen. 

a x 400-50 Alexander 2324 Oure pepill . . Halis vp hemp 
cordis. 1549 Privy Council Acts II. 349/1 Hemp ropes, 
m l weight. X599 Acc. Bk. W. Wray in Antiquary XXXII. 
243 A ptair] of hempe shetes. 1630 B. Joksoh New Inn 

I. lii, He may, perhaps, take a degree at Tihume . . And so 
goe forth a Laureat in hempe circle ! 1662-3 Pefys Diary 
24 Feb., CBptn. Cocke and I upon his hemp accounts till 9 
at night. 1668 T. Thompson Eng. Ropte n. i, You have 
no remedy against a hemp baiter 1 hope. 1875 R. F. 
Martin tr. Havre*. Winding Mach. 32 The wires.. in each 
strand must be twisted round a hemp core. X893 Daily 
News 2 Mar. 5/4 Inquiry ..into the trade in all preparations 
of hemp drugs in Bengal. 

b. Comb., as hemp-close, -cock, -garth, -hammer, 
-harvest, -harvester, -heckle, -knocker, -plant, -plot, 
-ridge, -seller, -smoker, -spinner, -stalk, -top ; hemp- 
leaved, -like, -packed, -producing adjs. ; hemp- 
beater, a person employed in beating the rotted 
stems of hemp, so as to detach the fibre ; an instru- 
ment used in doing this ; hemp-brake, an instru- 
ment for bruising or breaking bemp ; hemp-bush, 
an Australian Malvaceous plant, Plagianthus pul- 
chellus, yielding a hemp-like fibre; hemp-cake, tbe 
residue of crushed hempseed, after extraction of tbe 
oil ; hemp-dike, -dub, -pit {dial.), a small pond 
for steeping green hemp; hemp-hards, -hurds : see 
Habds; hemp-hatcheler, -heckler — Hemp- 
dresser ; hemp-oil, the oil pressed out of hemp- 
seed ; hemp-palm, a palm, Chamxrops excclsa, of 
Cbina and Japan, tbe nbres of which are made into 
cordage; f hemp-roll (see quot.); hemp-sick <i.(cf. 
Hempen i b, quot 1 785) ; hempwort, any plant of 
the Hemp family; hemp-yard, a pieceof groundon 
which hemp is grown, a hemp-garth or hemp-close. 

1615 E. S. Brit. Buss in Arb. Garner III. 653 Will con- 
vert .. our vagabonds .. into lusty *hempbeaters. 1725 
Vanbr. Prov. Wife tv. tii, That fist of her s will make aD 
admirahle hemp-beater [in Bridewell]. 1886 Syd. Soc. Lex. 
s.v., Hempbeatcrs, carders, and spinners . . suffer from dust 
arising from the material. 1873 Boutell & Avelinc 
Heraldry Gloss., *Hemp-brake or Hackle, an instrument 
for bruising hemp. X878 lire's Diet. Arts IV. 364 *Hemp 
cake is chiefly used for adulterating linseed cake. 1698 
Frogea Voy. 58 The Fields . . are like those of our •Hemp- 
Closes. X669 Worlioce Syst. Agric. xiL (1681) 250 Stick 
them on the tops of *Hemp-cocks or Wheat-sheaves. 1877 
-89 N. W. Line. Gloss., *Hemp-croJt, -garth, -yard, the 
gardens attached to old cottages commonly went by one 
of these names, as they were in former days used mainly 
for growing hemp. X878 Cumberld. Gloss. *HcmP dub, a 
small pond used for steeping green hemp. x6«7 Mertoti Reg. 
II. 296 Unum *Hempegarth simul cum libertate communiL 
1663 MS. Indent. o/Barlby (Vorksh.), An orchard, a hemp- 
garth, two gardens. X637 N abbes Microcosm. v.The shrieks 
of tormented ghosts [are] nothing to ths noise of *hemp- 
hammers. 1707 Mortimer Husb. v. xi. 120 'Tis a very 
great help to the Poor; the *Hemp-harvest coming after 
the other Harvest. 17*4-7 Ramsav Tea-t. Misc., Bob 0/ 
Dumblatu, Lend me your braw *hemp heckle. 1579 Lang- 
ham Gard. Health U633) 300 Apply it with *Hempe-hurds 
to the heate of the Liuer and stomach. 1586 Praise o/Mus. 



6 That petie and counterfait Musick which .. *hemp- 
nockers [make] w* their beetels. 1744 * Hemp-leaved [see 
sense 5]. 171a tr. Pomet's Hist. Drugs I. 258 1 he burnt Oil 
they make use of in * Hemp-Oil. 1839 R. S. Robinson 
Naut. Steam Eng. 39 This kind .. keeps steam-tight with 
far less friction than the *heinp-packed pUton. 16.. Add. 
MS. 31028 If. 7 N. W. Line. Gloss.) Drowned in a *hempe 
pitt near a little sink of hempe. X832 G. A. Herklots tr. 
Cust. Moosulm. Imiia Gloss., Guuja. . the leaves or young 
leaf-buds of the *hemp plant. 1678 Butler Hud. lit. ii. 
43 Like Thieves that 111 a * Hemp-plot lie Secur'd against 
the Hue Bnd Cry. 1824 Mactaggart Gallovid. Encycl., 
*Hemp~riggi, ridges of fat land whereon hemp was sown 
in the olden time. X696 J. F. Merchants Ware-ho. 23 
The next..Linnen, is called *Hemp Roles, it is always 
brought into England brown, and is a strong coarse Linnen 
..and.. when whited very good for Sheets for Poor People. 
X785 Life Miss Davis 5 He . . was convicted and hanged . . 
and her *hemp-sick hushand laid in the earth. 1875 Knsght 
Diet. Mech. 1099/2 *Hemp-staIks Bre beaten to remove the 
bark and cellular pith from the fiber. 1853-5 Casselfs Pop. 
Educ. IV. 29/1 Cannahinaceae or *Hempworts. 1378 Dur- 
ham MS. Cell. Roll, In plumbo empto pro uno Bqueducto 
in le *Hempyard. X725 Bradley Fam. Diet. s.v. Hemp, 
Pigeons dung is good for Hemp Yards. 
Hence Hemp v. trans, {rare), to halter, to hang. 
<*x659 Cleveland Lenten Litany it. i, That if it please 
thee to assist Our Agitators and their List, And Hemp them 
with a gentle twist. 
Hemp-a'grimony. Herb. A book-name for 
Eupatorinm cannabinum, a composite plant with 
dull red flowers; also extended to other species, 
b. Water Hemp-agrimony, a book-name for Bidens 
or Bur-Marigold. 

X778 Lightfoot Flora Scot. (1789) 46 1 Bidens, Water- 
hemp-agrimony, or Bur-marygold. Ibid. 464 Eupatorium 
cannabinum, Hemp-agrimony, Dutch-agrimony. 1893 E. H. 
Barker Wami. by South. Waters 268 Hemp-agrimony 
made the bees sing a drowsy song. 
Hemp-dresser. One who hackles hemp. 
a 1659 Cleveland Timet 81 No zealous Hemp-dresser yet 
dipp'd me in The Laver of Adoption from my Sin. X723 
Lond. Gaz. No. 6171/10 Benjamin Bellamy. . Hempdresser. 
b. //. The name of a kind of country-dance. 
X756 Amorv J. Buncle (1770) II. 25 We .. had the hemp- 
dressers one night, which is, you know . . the most difficult, 
and laborious of all the country dances. X827 in Hone 
Evcry-dav Bk. 1 1. 122, 1 have * footed it ' away in Sir Roger 
de Coverfey, the hemp-dressers, &c. 

Hempen (he-mpen), a. {sb.) Also 4-5 he mpyn(e, 
•pene, (6-7 hempton, 7 hemton), 6-8 hemping. 
[f. Hemp sb. + -en Not recorded tn OE. ; but cf. 
OHG. hanafin (Ger. hanfen), LG. hempen^ 

1. Made of bemp ; of or pertaining to hemp. 
Hempen h omespun. homespun cloth made of hemp ; hence, 

one clad in such cloth, one of rustic and coarse manners. 

X375 Barbour Bruce x. 360 He gert sym of the ledows . . 
Of hempyn rapis ledderis ma. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. 
R.xix. Ixii. (1495) 898 The weke is made of hempen threde. 
c 1440 [see Hempy a. x]. X535 Latimer Serin. Insurr. in 
North (1844) 29 It is no knot of an hempton girdle. X558 
Phaeh SEneid v. 55a But [hel hyt the hemping corde, and 
of the knot the bands he brast. 1590 Shaks. Mids. N. 
in. i. 79 What hempen home-spun s haue we swaggering 
herer X651 Miller 0/ Mans/. 8 Good hrowne hempton 
sheetes. 1669 Worlidge Syst. Agric. ( 1681) 44 A very great 
succour to the poor, the Hempen Harvest coming after 
other Harvests. 1703 Wakes Colne, Essex, Overseers* Acc. 
(MS.), 6 yards of hempinge cloth for two shifts for Suzan 
Beets. 1776 Adam Smith W. N. i. x. ii. (1869) I. 128 
Weavers of linen and hempen cloth. 1887 Boweh Virg. 
ASneid ti. 236 Hempen cords cast over its neck. 

fig' Cotton Poet. Wks. (1765) 297 Coarse hempen 

Trash is sooner read Than Poems of a finer Thread. 

b. In humorous phrases and locutions, referring 
to the hangman's halter. 

a x4*o Hoccleve De Reg. Princ. 454 Ware hem of 
hempyn lane ! For stelthe is meeded with a chokelewe bane. 
a X529 Skelton Agst. Garnesche 162 Stop atyd, and be welle 
ware Ye be nat cawte in an hempen snare. X593 Shaks. 
2 Hen. VI. iv. vu. Ye shall haue a hempen Caudle then, 
and the help of hatchet. X594 Nashe Un/ort. Trav. 67, I 
. . scapde dauncing in a hempen circle. x6o6 Dekker Sev. 
Sinnes vu. (Arh.) 44 Lamentable hempen Tragedies acted at 
Tihume. 163a Randolph Jealous Lovers (N.), Shall not 
we he suspected for the murder, Aod choke with a hempen 
squinccy 1 a 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Cmv, Hcmpen-widdoit; 
one whose Husband was Hang'd. 1785 G rose Diet. Vulg. T. 
s.v., A man who was hanged is said to have died of a 
hempen fever. 1837 Sir F. B. Head Narrative viii. (1839) 
208 What could they be worth to him hut a hempen neck- 
cloth 7 

2. Resembling hemp. 

X651 J. F[reakf] Agr/ppa f s Occ. Philos. 100 It makes 
a Hempen colour. tyjz-Z\ Cook Voy. IX. iv. iii (R.).. 
Made of the hark of a pine-tree beat into a hempen state. 
B. sb. Hempen cloth. 

X777 Robertson Hist. Amer. (1783) I. 155 They found 
Balboa . . wearing coarse hempen used only by the meanest 
peasants, 

t HeTnpenly, a. nonce-wd. [f. prec. + -LY ».] 
Relating to or connected with hemp. 

X609 Paule Life A bp. Whitgi/t 40 A choise broker for 
such souterly wares, and in regard of his hempenly trade, 
a fit person to cherish up Martins birds. 

Hemph, obs. var. Humph int. Hempie : see 
Hempy. Hemping : see Hempen. 

H em plan d. Land appropriated to the growth 
of hemp ; a piece of land formerly so applied. 

1526 MS. Acc. St. John's Hosp., Canterb., Rec. for 
ferme of hempland \\\)d. 1670 Eachard Cont. Clergy 93 
A couple of apple-trees, a brood of ducklings, a hempland, 
and as much pasture as is just ahle to summer a cow. 1735 
N. Riding Rec. IX. 131 The other closes and parcells of 
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ground called Hemplands. 1846 E. Spurokns E. Anglian 
Words (K. D. S.), Pightle, the little man's little field : called 
in Suffolk, a hemptand, without respect to the produce. 

t Hempling, a. Obs. Also 6 -lynne. [f. Hemp : 
cf. Jumping ~ Hempen.] Of hemp, hempen. 

1492 Churckw. Acc. Walberswick, Suffolk (Nichols 1797) 
190 Two hempnling toweles. 1594 in Archxol. XLVIII. 
136 Item v hemplynne square clothes. 

Ke'mp-nettle. Herb, A name for the genus 
Caleopsis (N.O. Labiatm) , and esp. the common 
species G. Tctrahil\ cf. N el tie-hemp in Hemp 5. 

1801 Withering Brit. Plants (ed. 4). 1861 S. Thomson 
Wild Fl. m. (ed. 4) 251 Another hpped flower is the . . 
hemp-nettle. 1863 Baring-Gould Iceland 242 In the grass 
grew the common hempnettle. 

Hemps eed (he'mpsid). The seed of hemp. 

A caudle of hempseed =s ' hempen caudle ' (Hempen i b). 

c 1325 Gloss. W. de Biblesw. in Wright Voc. 156 Canoys, 
hempseed. c 1532 Dewes hilrod. Fr. in Palsgr. 915 Hempe 
sede, cantbuise. 1588 Marprel. Epist. (Arb.) 17 He hath 
prooued you to haue deserued a cawdell of Hempseed. 
i&ftPhiL Trans. XVIII. 36 Of a grey colour, and a convex 
figure, like the half of an Hempseed. 1714 Gay Slwph. 
Week Thursday 31 This hempseed with my virgin hand 
1 sow, Who shall my true-love be, the crop shall mow. 1838 
T.Thomson Ckem.Org. Bodies 429 Oil of Hempseed is 
obtained by expression from the seeds of. .bemp. 

b. A gallows-bird. 

1597 Shaks. 2 Hen* IV, 11. i. 64 Do, do thou Rogue : Do 
thou Hempseed. 

c. alt rib. j as hempseed bird, a bird fed on 
hempseed; hempseed calculus (Path?), name 
given by Wollaston to some varieties of the mul- 
berry- calculus. 

161 1 Coryat Crudities is Many gold Finches, with 
other birds which are such as our hempseede birds in Eng- 
land. 1864-70 T. Holmes & Hulke Syst. Surg. (1883) 1 II. 
237 The dumb-bell crystals often unite into a mass and form 
the nucleus of a concretion called the hemp-seed calculus. 
Ibid. 246 The small, smooth, globular * hemp-seed calculus '. 

He*mpstretch. nonce-wd. A person hanged. 
Cf. strelcJt-hemp, Hemp 3. 

a 1843 South ey Comnu-pL Bk. I. 369 One of the men who 
were hanging, .asked him., to cut the rope. He did so, 
and Hempstretch fell on his feet. 

He*mp string. lit. String or cord made of 
hemp. Hence trans/., one who deserves the halter* 

1566 Gascoigne Supposes iv. ii, If I come neere you, 
hempstring, 1 will teache you to sing sol fa. 1606 Chapman 
Moris. VOlive Plays 1873 I. 241 A perfect yong hempstring. 
Van. Peace, least he overheare you ! 1883 Howells S. 
Lapkam I. i. 40 He cut the beavy hemp-string with his 
penknife,. 

t He*mptery. Obs. Also hemptre,' -teren. 
[? for Jiempery, Jtempry.'] Hempen fabric. 

1570 Bury Wills (Camden) 156, I beqwethe to my dawgh- 
ter Jone. .one payer of shetes of hempteren. .to my dawghter 
Anne.. one payer of sheets of hemptery..to John Kanam 
my sonne . .one payer of shetes of hemptre. 

Hempton, obs. form of Hempen. 

t He mp-tree. Obs. An old name of the Chaste 
Tree, Viiex Agnns-caslus. 

1548 TuRNEa Names of Herbes G viij b, Vitex is . . a tree and 
hath leaues lyke Hemp. . Wherfore it may be called in 
englishe Hemp tree, or Chast-tree, or Agnus tree. 1597 
Geraaoe Herbal (1633) 1388. 1611 Cotgr., Amerine, 
Agnus castus . . chast or hempe tree. 

Hempweed. 

fl. Some kind of sea-weed ; ? « Dulse. Obs. 

1620 Markham Farew. Husb. iii 28 Vou shall gather from 
the bottome of the Rocks (where the seydge of the Sea 
continually beateth) a certaine blacke weede, which they 
call Hemp-weede, hauing great broad leaues. 

2. - Hemp- agrimony, and other species of En- 
pal or turn. 

1796 Withering Brit. Plants (ed. 3) III. 707 Eupatorium 
cannabinuvt.. Hemp Agrimony, Dutch Agrimony, Water 
Agrimony, Water Hemp, Common Hempweed. 186a An- 
steo Channel 1st. (1865) 177 The hemp-weed or hemp- 
agrimony, a common plant enough. 1886 Syd. Soc. Lex. 
s.v M Aromatic hempweed, Eupatorium arontaticum. 
Round-leaved Hempweed, Eupatorium rotundifolium. 

Hempy, hempie (he*mpi) ; a. and sb. [f. Hemp 

sb. + -Y.J 

A. adj. 1. Made of, like, or of the nature of 
hemp ; hempen ; having or producing hemp. 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. 235/2 Hempyne, or hempy . . , eatta- 
beus. 157a J. Jones Bat/us Buckstone ^ 10 b, Such [euill 
ay re] as commeth of Hempy grounds, as in Holland. 161 1 
Cotgr., Channreux, Hempen, Hempie, of Hempe. c 1645 
Howell Lett. 11. 54 'Twixt the rind and the Tree there is a 
Cotton, or hempy kind of Moss, which they wear for their 
Clothing. 

2. Sc. and north. Worthy of the hangman's 
halter ; usually jocular, meaning merely Mischiev- 
ous, giddy, often in scrapes. 

1816 Scon Old Mort. xhi, I was a daft hempie lassie 
then, and little thought what was to come o't. 1825 
Brockett. Hempy \ mischievous— having the qualities likely 
to suffer by cat o' nine tails, or by the halter. Applied 
jocularly to giddy young people of both sexes. 1885 
Runciman Sktppers $ S/i. 1 10 Noted as the most ' hempy 1 
boy in the.. district. 

B. sb. One who deserves to be hanged ; one for 
whom hemp grows. Usually jocular: A mis- 
chievous giddy boy or girl. 

1 718 Ramsav Christ's Kirk 11 1. xviii, He had gather'd 
seven or aught Wild hempies stout and Strang. 1818 Scott 
Hrt. Midi. 1, 1 Where did you get the book, ye little hem- 
pie?' said Mrs. Butler. 1864 J. Haroy in Proc. Bcnv. 
Nat. Club 181 This hempie of a bird has taken to colonis- 
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ing. 1893 Crockett Stickit Minister (1894) 259 She had 
been a big-boned ' hempie ' at the Kirkland School. 

Hemroci, -roid, obs. ff. Hemorrhoid, Emerod. 

Hemselve(n, -self(e, themselves : see Self. 

Hem-stitch, v. [f. Hem sb> + Stitch v.] 
trans. To hem with an ornamental stitch of a 
particular kind, giving the effect of a row of stitch- 
ing (see qnot. 1882) ; to ornament with this stitch. 

1839 Mrs. Papendiek Crt. Q.Charlotte (1887) I. i. 28 The 
tucks and hems being hem-stitched with Valenciennes lace. 
1852 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom's C. xv, A hemstitched 
pocket-handkerchief. 1874 Mrs. H. Wood Mast. Grcy- 
lands xvii. 196 Half-a-dozen handkerchiefs .. that Mrs. 
Castlemaine had given to her to hem-stitch. Ibid. xxii. 254 
Diligently pursuing the hem-stitching of the handkerchief. 
1881 Caulfeild & Sawaro Diet. Needleivork, Hem-stitch, 
a term in needlework, designating the mode of producing 
a delicate kind of open-work, by drawing together^ certain 
thread s^ in the material of the stuff, to be sewn in small 
successive clusters. 

Hence He'm-stitch sb. t ornamental needlework 
of this kind. 

1853 Mas. Browning Let. Dec. in Pall Mall G. (1802) 
15 Aug. 2/3 You give the facts, as facts, without usuig 
them as the confirmatory hemstitch of a preconceived 
theory. 1874 Mrs. H. \V000 Mast. Greylauds xix. 220 
The work is really beautiful : it is the broad hem-stitch . . 
four or five rows of it. 

Hemton, obs. form of Hempen. 

f Hemule, hemuse. Venery. Obs. [A word 
of uncertain form. The Bk. of St. Albans has 
hemule; the 16-1 7th c. and later writers (whose 
information seems to be entirely derived from the 
Bk. of St. Albans) have hemuse : an / and a 1 long 
s * are easily confused in 1 5th c. writing. No ety- 
mology is known.] A roebuck of the third year. 

i486 Bk. St. Albans Eivb, The Roobucke .. The first 
yere . . is a kyde The thirde yere an hemule loke ye hym 
call. 1576 Turbery. Venerie 143 The fawne of a Rowe is 
called the first yeare a kidde : the second a gyrle : the 
third yeare an hemuse. 1598 Manwood Lawes Forest iv. 
§ 5 (1615) 44/2 A Roe is called. .The third yeere, a Hemuse. 
1660 Howell Parly Beasts 62 (D.) Those pretty fawns, 
prickets, sorrells, bemuses, and girls, whereof som are mine. 

Hemward, toward them : see Hem pron. and 

-WARD. 

Hen Qien),sb. Forms: 1 hen(n, heen(n, 2-5 
henn, 3-7 henne, (5 hene), 3- hen. [OE. hym 
str. f. , corresp. to OLG. *he.nna (MDu. henne , Du. 
hen), OHG. h$nna (Ger. henne) :— WGer. *hannja t 
deriv. of hano, OE. hana cock.] 

1. The female of the common domestic or barn- 
door fowl, the male of which is the Cock. 

As in the domestic state the females greatly exceed in 
number the cocks kept, and their economic importance is 
more prominent, the word hens is also used in some con- 
nexions as = ' domestic fowls ' without regard to sex. 

£050 Lindisf. Gosp. Mattxxiii. 37 Suae henne somni?$as 
cicceno hire under fe5rum. c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Ibid., Swa 
seo henn hyre cicenu under hyre fyberu jegaderaS. <:iooo 
Sax. Leechd. 11. 40 WiJ> pon ilcan genim hasnne rysele. 
c 1050 Byrhtferth's Handboc in Anglia VI 11. 309 Oft seo 
brodixe henn >eah heo sarlice cloccixe. a 1225 Ancr. R. 
66 pe hen hwon heo haueS iteid, ne con buten kakelen. 
c 1308 Pol. Songs (Camden) 199 Gees no hen nad ic no3t. 
1340 Aycnb. 38 Pe little byeues bat stdeb . . hire capons, 
heonen, frut of hire gardins. 1390 Gower Conf. 111. 280 
As a cock among the hennes. 1:1430 Two Cookery-bks, 
14 Take Conynge, Hen, or Mawlard. 1577 B. Googe 
Heresback's Husb. iv. (1586) 170 b, Fesantes . . are better 
to bee brought up under a Henne. 1601 Hollano Pliny 
x. Ivi. (R.), A man shall know a good and kindly hen 
by her comb, when it is streight and upright. 1774 Golosm. 
Nal. Hist. 111. in. ii. (R.\ A common hen, if moderately fed, 
will lay above a hundred eggs from the beginning of spring 
to the latter end of autumn. 1847 Tennyson Princ. v. 318 
* Boys 1 ' shriek'd the old king, but vainlier than a hen To 
her false daughters in the pool. 

b. Proverbial and other expressions. 

1508 Dunbar Tua mariit Wemen 269 That hurtis 30W 
nought worth a hen. 1353 T. Wilson Rhet. (1580) 223, 
I knewe a Prieste that was as nice as a Nonnes Henne, when 
he would saie Masse. 1601 Hollano Pliny Ep. to Vespas., 
As the proverb goeth, looke to drinke there or else no where 
a good draught of hens milke. 1766 Golosm. Vic. W. xii, 
I'll warrant we'll never see him sell his hen of a rainy day. 

2. With qualifying words : f Hen of grease, fat 
hen : see Grease, t Hen of Guinea : the Guinea 
hen. f Our Lady's hen : a name formerly given 
to the wren and the lark. PJiaraoJis hen : the 
Egyptian vulture {NeopJiron Percnopterus). Port 
Egmont hen : the Great Skua of the Falkland Isles. 
Sea hen \ a name of the Uria Troile, Foolish Guil- 
lemot (Pennant Brit. Zool. 1 768 II. 410). 

1552 Huloet, Hennes of Genny, mcleagrides. 1604 Dbay- 
ton Owl Wks. (1793) 565/2 The Hedge Sparrow, and her 
compeer the Wren. (Which simple people call our LadyV 
Hen). c 1878 Helps Study Bible 185 Gier Eagle (Lev. xi. 
i8\ the 'Egyptian vulture* or • Pharaoh's hen 1 . 1878 
Leckv Eng. in iZthC. II. v. 28 The lark was known as 
Our Lady's hen. 

3. The female of various other birds ; in a wider 
sense, of any bird = hen-bird. See also 7. 

?<:i325 in Ret. Ant. I. 168 Partriche, fesant henne ant 
fesant cocke. c 1420, c 1475 [see Cock sb. 1 9I 1540 Hyroe tr. 
Vivts" Instr. Ckr. Worn. 11. vii. R ), 1 my selfe. .haueseene 
the cocke swan kill his hen, because she followed another 
cocke. 1577 B. Googe lieresbach's Husb. iv. (1586; 167 
Turky Cockes..the Hennes may compare with either the 
goose, or the Pehen. 1600 Shaks. A. Y. L. iv. i. 151 More 
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iealous. .then a Barbary cocke-pidgeon ouer his h^n. 1766 
Pennant Zoot. (1776) I. 267 The hen [of the blackcock] 
lays seldom more than six or seven eggs. 1879 J. A. Taylor 
Mount. <$■ Moor 219 An old blackcock crowing on a birch- 
tree with a dozen hens below it. 

b. Forming the second element in the name of 
female birds of various species, as Gu ike a Hen, 
Grey-hen, Heath-hen, Moor-hen, Pea-hen, 
Water-hen, etc. q.v. 

In some of these the name of the male is in .cocky as heath- 
cock, peacock t etc. 

4. A female fish or crustacean. 

a 1855 G. Johnston Fishes Berwicksh. (in Yarrell\ The 
Cnck and lien Paidle spawn toward the end of March and 
in April. At that season the Hen . . deposits her spawn 
among the rocks. 1895 Westm. Gaz. 31 May 5/3 A splendid 
salmon. .The fish (a hen) was taken with a net. 

5- fig* Of persons, a. Used for wife, woman, 
female, humorous or low colloq. b. A hen-hearted 
person of either sex. 

c 1626 Dick of Devon, iy. iii. in Bullen O. PI. 11. 79 One of 
the soldiers sayes th'are dainty Hennes. 163a Brome 
North. Lass 1. v. Wks. 1873 III. io Are you the Cock- 
bawd to the Hen was here? 1685 Roxb. Ball. (1891) VI 1. 
474 She is the Cock and I am the Hen. 1785 Grose Diet. 
Vulg. T.. Hen, a woman. A cock and hen club; a club 
composed of men and women. ri88o G. Meredith Old 
Chartist In Daily News (1897) 21 Sept. 6/1 But if I go and 
say to my old hen : I'll mend the gentry's hoots, and keep 
discreet. 1897 M arv Kingsley W. Africa 650 The Krumen 
are silly hens not to go and wipe out Liberia on shore. 

6. A kind of bivalve shelbfish, Venus mercenaria. 
Also locally A fresh- water mussel. Cf. Hen-clam 

1603 Owen Pembrokesh, (1892) 126 Pery winkles, hens and 
diuerse other shell fish [still in local use (Editor's note)]. 
1613 Whitbourne Nnojbundlandg Lobsters, Crafish, Mus- 
kels, Hens, and other varieties of Shelfish. 1686 J. Dunton 
Lett.fr. New-Fug. (1867) 178 Their black Money.. is made 
of the shell of a Fish, which the English call Hens, but the 
Indians Poquauhock. 1864 Thoreau Cape Cod v. (1894) 
100 The sea-clam, or hen, was not easily obtained. 

7. attrib. in sense of * female ' : a. of birds. 

c 1000 Sax. Leechd. I. 92 Nim bonne ba corn and jewurp 
to sumum henfujule. 1 154 O. E. Chron. an. 1 131 peer after 
swulten ba henne fuseles. 1616 Surpl. & Markh. Country 
Fannei. xxi. 85 The Henne Partridge is so fruitful! that (etc. ]. 
1660 Boyle Netv Exp. Phys. Mech. Wks. 1772 I. 97 Soon 
after we got a hen-sparrow. 1760 Eowards in Phil. Trans. 
LI. 835 The whole upper side nearly resembles that of a 
hen-pheasant. 1773 Barrington in Phil. Trans. LX1U. 
264 It is for the same reason that no hen-bird sings. 1818 
Keats Endym. 111. 1020 The hen-dove shall not hatch Her 
ready eggs. 

b. of fishes, crnstacea, etc. 

1865 J. G. Bertram Harvest of Sea xiH. (1873) 266 There 
are the cock and hen lobster. 1886 R. C. Leslie Sea- 
painter's Log 21 The ben crab is known from the male by 
ner much wider waistcoat. 

8. Comb. , as hen-court^ -dam, -hutch, -keep, -killer y 
-loft j -trough ; hen-fcathercd, -footed, -tailed, hen- 
like adjs. ; hen-balk, a hen-roost ; hen-bHnd- 
ness, nyctalopia ; hen-corn (see quots.) ; hen- 
driver, the hen-harrier; hen-fish, f (a) a kind of 
shell-fish : see sense 6 ; (b) a local name of the 
bib or pout ; hen-flesh, the roughness of the skin 
arising from chilliness or shivering, goose-flesh ; 
hen •frigate, ' a ship wherein the captain's wife in- 
terfered in the duty or regulations 1 (Smyth Sailer's 
Word-bk. 1867): cf. Hen-pecked b; f hen- 
harm, the hen-harrier; hen-party, a gathering 
consisting only of women ; hen-plant, a name for 
two common species of Plantain {Plant ago lanceo- 
laia, P. major) ; t hen's bill, an old name of 
Sainfoin (Gerarde Herbal 1597, Index). 

1674-91 Ray N. C. Words 135 *Hen bawks, a Hen Roost, 
from the Bawks of which it consists. 1893 Ncrthtonb. Gloss., 
Hen-baak, -balk, -book, a hen roost. 1822-34 Good's Study 
Med. (ed. 4) III. 148 Hens .. cannot see to pick up small 
grains in the dusk of the evening, and so # employ this time 
in going to roost ; on which account the disease is sometimes 
called *hen-blindness. 1790 Trans. Soc. Enc. Arts, etc. VI 1 1. 
32 Wheat sown too long on the same spot, without changing 
the seed, will generally become smutt and *hen-corn. 1891 
She/field Gloss. Snpp., Hen corn, poor, thin, ill-fed wheat ; 
corn which is not round and plump. ' It will grow nothing 
but hen corn'. 1853 M RS - Carlyle Lett. 11. 244 A perfectly 
empty *hen-court 1678 T. Jones Heart % Right Sov. 201 
No more than duck-cbickens [hear] their *hen-dam, recall- 
ing them from their connatural element. 1674 N. Cox 
Gentl. Recreat. (1677) 161 Of inferiour sort are these . .The 
Forked Kite and bold Buzzard, The * Hen-driver, &c. 1868 
Darwin Anim. % PL I. 253 This bird, .has begot both 'hen- 
feathered and male- feathered offspring. 1603 Owen tr. Hor. 
Sat. 11. iv. in Pevtbrokesh. (1802) i25*Henfishe best are in 
LucrinaLake. 1835-59 Yarrell's Brit. Fishes (ed. 3) 1. 541 
The Bib or Pout.. is brought to Belfast Market, .under the 
name of Henfish. c 14*5 Voc. in Wr.-Wtilcker 662/3 Cam 
gallinacia, *heneflesch. 1854 Miss BAKEa Northampton 
Gloss., Hen-flesh. 189a D. Joroan ['Son of the Marshes '] 
Within Hour Lond. (ed. 2) 153 They know all the fowl, web- 
footed and *hen-footed. 1785 Grose Vulg. T. s.v., *Hen 
frigate, .a sea phrase, .applied to a ship, the captain of which 
had his wife on board, supposed to command him. 1611 Cotgr., 
Ian le blanc.a. *Hen-harme, or white Kite. X826 Carlyle 
Lett. (1888) I. 41 All the farm-produce that he should need, 
horse-keep and *hen-keep [etc.]. 161 x Cotgr. s.v. Adyen- 
tttrier, An idle . . rogue ; a bedge-creeper, *henne-killer. 
1868 Darwin Anim. % PL I. 252 Several of these *hen-like 
sub-breeds having been long propagated. 1888 Harper's 
Mag. Jan. 191 Wings outspread after a protective, hen-like 
fashion. 159a Nashe P. Penilesse (1842) 68 Hauing no 
roome for his *ben-loft but the tester of his bed. 1887 \V. 

28-a 
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Westall Her two Millions xxvii, It was a *' hen party * to 
which his wife had gone. 1897 Westm. Gaz. 3 Aug. 2/1 
Eulogistic accounts of his * hen-run and his kitchen-garden. 
1868 Darwin Anim. $ PL I. 252 A *hen-tailed sub-breed 
of Hamhurghs was recently much esteemed. 1701 J. Cun- 
ningham in Phil. Tratts. XXIII. 1207 A small frame about 
3 or 4 foot long not much larger than a *Hen-trough. 

t Hen, henne, adv. Obs. Forms : a. 1 *hio- 
nane, heonane, -one, 2-3 heonene, 3 hinene, 
hennene, hinne, heonne, honne, 3-4 hunne, 

3- 5 henne, (4 hanneV 0. 1 *hinan, hionan, 
heonan, -on, -un, 2 *heonen, (honen, henon), 
2-3 henen, (3 hennen, heonnen, honnen, hun- 
nen). 7. 1 (-hina), hiona, heona, 2-3 heone, 

4- 5 hene, hen. o\ 4-6 H yke, q.v. [OE. *hionane s 
hionan** OS. and OHG. kinana, hinan, MDu. 
henen, MHG. hinnen, hinne, Ger. hitmen ; cf. also 
OHG. Una, MHG. hbte,hin, Ger. hin, MLG. hen, 
MDu. hene, hin, Du. hem ; adverbial formations 
from root hi- ' this \ of He pron. The various OE. 
types gave a great number of forms in M E. , all which 
are now obsolete, leaving only the later extended 
form henne-s, hens. Hence, and the Sc. Hyne.] 
— Hence : of place, lime, or inference. 

a. a 1000 Caedmon*s Gen. 791 Nu bu hie grimman meaht 
heonBne jehyran.^ c xooo Ags. Gosp. Matt, xvil 20 Gyf . . 
xe cwaedon 10 hissum munte far heonone \Lindisf. G. 
heona, Pushtu. G. heonan, Hat t on G. heonen], c\vj$Latnb. 
Horn, it We moten heonene feren. c 1*05 Lav. 7122 UncuSe 
leoden . .bcoS idriuen hennene. Ibid. 191 19 t>enne ma^en we 
. .heonene [c 1175 hinne] iwenden. a 1225 Leg. Katk. 1393 
Ear we faren henne. a 1250 Owl <y Night. 66 Alle ho the 
driveth honne. c 1*00 6". Eng. Leg. I. 226/238 J?at is hunne 
meni a myle. Ibid. 236/584 ' Wend heonne heo seiden. 
X297 R. Gu>uc. (i724) 476 Wende we henne anon, a 1300 
St. Michael 98 in Treat. Science (1 841) 134 More. .Than nit 
beo hunne to the monc. 13.. Sir Beues (A.) 1237 Beues, 
bow most hanne To Brademond. c 1374 Chaucer Troylus 
iv. Z2i8 (1246) pat day is not fer henne. c 1440 Partonope 
173 But two yere henne and one half a yere. 

0. c 825 Veip. Psalter xcii[i]. 2 Hionan from weomlde. 
c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt ix. 24 Ga<5 heonun [Hatton G. Gaft 
heonen]. c 1*00 Trin. Colt. Horn. 161 SeSen hie henen 
wenden. c 1205 Lav. 5822 }if we hennen [c 1275 hinne] 
fared bus. Ibid. 5968 Hconneo [c 1275 hinene] he wule bujen 
in to Bruttsine. 

y. [a 800 Leiden Gloss. 255 in O. E. Texts 117 Citra, 
bihina.) coko Lindisf. Gosp. Luke iv. 9 Asend <5eh heona 
ad una [Ruswv. G. hiona of dune], c 1340 Cursor M. 1808c 
<Fairf.) Do now go hen fro me sathon. Ibid. 20388 ( Fairf. ), 
! was fairer hen..ferre out in anober lond. C1386 CHAUCEa 
Reeve's T. 113, I pray yow spede vs heythen [Camb. hene] 
that ye may. 1426 Audelay Poems 9 And bryng thi lyf to 
good endyng, here and hen. 

Hence + Hen-, henneforth, -forthward(s, for- 
ward adv., henceforth, henceforward. + Hen(en)- 
sith sb., departure hence, death. + Hen ward, 
heoneward adv., away from here, hence. 

c 1000 -/Elfrjc Gen. viii. 21 Nelle ic nateshwon awirxean 
pa eor}?an h eon on forb for mannum. a X175 Cott. Horn. 
225 1c nelle henon ford mancyn mid watere adrenche. 
a 1225 Leg. Kath. 2099 Him we kenniS. .heonne forSwardes. 
13. . Guy Wanv. (A.) 593 Henne forward ne reche y me Of 
mi liif whare it be. £1380 Wyclif Serm. Sel. Wks. 1. 170 
To be hise frendis from henneforb. 138a — Phil. iii. 1 
Henne forthward, my hrithercn, haue 5c ioye in the Lord. 
14.. TundaWs Vis. 2292 Fro syn henforward thou the 
absteyne. c 14 10 Love Bonavent. Mirr. xliil If. 93 (Gibbs 
MS.) Now henoe forwarde be plesede and welwylled to hem 
for my loue. 

a 1000 Cod. Exon. (Th.) 450 Heofona hyrde, sefter 
heonan si be, godum dazdum. c 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 185 
Sorehful is ure hider cume, and sorilich ure henen sid. 

971 Btickt. Horn. 115 Jfcet fc>eos world is scyndendc and 
heononweard. a 1225 Leg. Kath. 1915 Me longecS heonne- 
ward, a 1225 Ancr. R. 98 Aris up ; hie be heoneward. 

tHe'nad. Obs. [ad. Gr. has, iv&8- unit, f. iv 
one.] A unit, monad (in the Platonic philosophy). 

1678 Cud worth Intctl. Syst. 1. iv. § 36. 556 One Goodness, 
Many Goodnesses, and one Vnityor Henade.Many Henades. 
Ibid. 626 That there must be a single Monad or Henad, 
standing alone hy itself. 179a J. Taylor tr. Proclns 1 1. 267 
There must he an order of Henades prior to that of intellects. 

Hence f Henadieal a., relating to a henad. 

1678 Cuoworth Int.S. 556 Henadieal (or Monadical) Gods. 

Ken and Chickens. (Beside the literal 
sense, this has the following transferred uses.) 

1. A name for the Pleiades. 

['535 Covero. Job ix. 9 note, Some call these seuen 
starres, the clock henne with hir chekens.] 1613 Purchas 
Pilgrimage (1614) 68 That Constellation, called by the 
vulgar, the Hen and chickens, and of the learned Pleiades. 

2. A name for several plants, a. Hen-and- 
Chicken{s Daisy : a cultivated variety or mon- 
strous form of the daisy, in which smaller flower- 
heads grow from the edge of the main flower-head. 

1794 Martyn Rousscatfs Bot. xv. 163 The main flower is 
surrounded hy a set of very small ones . . as in the Hen and 
Chicken Daisy. 1861 Delamer Ft. Gardl 81 Proliferous or 
.Hen-and-Chicken Daisies. 1884 V. Stuart Egypt 164 The 
curious compound daisy called Hen-and-chickens. 

b. A name for a variety of Polyanthus ; also for 
a species of Honseleek {Sempervivttm globiferum ; 
also (locally) for Ground Ivy, London Pride, Co- 
lumbine, Bird's-foot Trefoil, and Daffodil. (See 
Britten & Holland Plant-n.). 

He*natrice. nottce-wd. A humorous feminine 

Of COCKATHICE. 
a 1843 Southey Doctor cc (1847) VI. 366 It is affirmed 
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that there is no female Basilisk, that is, no Henatrice, the 
Cock laying only male eggs. 

Henbane (he'nb^n). Also 3 hennebone, 4 
henehon, 5 hermeban e, henban, (hen(n)es- 
bane), 6 henbayne. [f. Hen sb, + Bane. Cf. 
Henbell.] 

L The common name of the annual plant Hyos- 
cyamus niger, a native of Europe and northern Asia, 
growing on waste ground, having dull yellow flowers 
streaked with purple, viscid stem and leaves, un- 
pleasant smell, and narcotic and poisonous proper- 
ties ; also extended to the genus as a whole. 

<rx2©*5 ^c.in\Vr.-Wulcker559/9/«jr5r«zVz/«/«. .i.hennehone. 
1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvil. Ixxxvii. (Tollem. MS.), 
Aristotel ..seyej? bat be seed of hen bane is poyson. 14. . 
Rcl. Ant. I. 55 For the goutc.tak lcves of the henbane. 
1578 Lytb Dodoens 111. xxiii. 448 Of Henbane arc three 
kindes..that is, the hlacke, the yellowe, and the white. 
1630 J. Taylor (Water P.) Praise Hctttpseed Wks. 111. 68/2 
No cockle, daroell, henbane, tare or nettle Neere where it 
is can prosper spring or settle. 1796 Coleridge To Friend 
writing no more Poetry 33 In the outskirts, where pollutions 
grow, Pick the rank henbane. 1872 Oliver Elem. Bot. 11. 
213 Henbane, .a viscid weed of waste places about villages, 
with dingy, purple-veined, yellow flowers. 

2. The drug extracted from this plant. 

1840 Dickens Bam. Rudge ix, The prospect of finding any- 
body out in anything would have kept Miss Miggs awake 
under the influence of henbane. 1859 Mrs. C a rlyle Lett. 
III. 3 The henbane I took in despair last night. 

3. attrib. and Comb. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xh. xxxiii. (1495) 433 The 
sperrowe etyth venemous thyoges wyth note growinge 
ben ban seed. 1687 Dryden Hwdtr P. 111. 1081 Henbane 
juice to swell them till they burst. 1866 Sowerby*s E. Bot, 
VI. 108 The baneful effects of the Henbane exhalations. 

t He*nbell. Obs. In 1-5 henne-belle. [f. 
Hen sb. + Bell sb. 1 ; from the bell-shaped calyx.] 
Earlier name of Henbane. 

ciooo /Elfric Voc. in Wr.-Wfilcker 134/5 Simphoniaca, 
henne-belle. c xooo Sax. Leechd. 1. 94 £)eos wyrt pe . .sume 
men henne-belle hataS. a \*poSloane MS. 5. 6/2 Cassialago, 
simplwniaca % iusqniamns .. AIngHce] hcnnebelle. 1597 
Gerarde Herbal App. to Table. 

f Henbilt. Obs. A kind of fishing net (or the 
cable belonging to it). 

1630 Ord. Preserv. Brood Fish Thames \n Descr. Thames 
(1758) 74 That every Trinck Cable be no more than twenty 
Fathom long at the most ; or any Henhilt above twenty-two 
Fathom long. 

Henbit (he-nbit). [f. Hen sb. + Bit sb: 1 : app. 
a 1 6th c. transl. of the Low German name : see 
quot. 1578.] Name given to two common weeds, 
■f a. Ivy- leaved Speedwell [Veronica kederifolid) ; 
also distinguished as Small Henbit. Obs. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens \. xxxv. 51 The fourth kinde [of Chick- 
weed] (called of the base Almaignes Hoenderbeet) that is to 
say Henbit, hath many rounde and hcaric stemmes. 1597 
Gerarde Herbal 11. clxxxii. §3. 492 luie Chickweede or 
small Henbit. 1713 Derham Phys.~ Theol. (J.), In a scarcity 
in Silesia a rumour was spread of its raining millet-seed ; 
but it was found to be^ only the seeds of the ivy-leaYed 
speedwell, or small henbit. 

b. A species of Dead-nettle (Lamium amplexi- 
caule) , with irregularly cut or inciso-crenate leaves ; 
formerly distinguished as Greater Henbit. Also 
Henbit Nettle, H. Dead-nettle. 

1597 Gerarde Herbal 11. clxxxii. 492 The great Henbit 
hath feeble stalkes leaning towarde the groundc, whereon 
do growe.Jeaues like those of the dead Nettell. X778 
LiGHTFOOT/7^a.SV0f'.(i789) I. 309 Lamium amplexicaule 
..Great Henbit.. In cultivated ground, frequent. 1861 S. 
Thomson Wild Ft. 111. (ed. 4) 229 The example given.. is 
the. .henbit, or dead-nettle. 

Hence (hens), adv. Forms: 3-4 heonnes, 
3-5 hennes, (3 hinnes, hunnes, 4 hennus, 
henys, 4-5 hennys, -is) ; 4-6 hens, (5 hense, 
henes, -us, 6 Sc. henss, ynce) ; 6- hence. [ME. 
hennes, etc., f. the earlier henne, Hen adv., with 
adverbial genitive suffix -es, -s, as in -ward, -wards, 
etc. The spelling hence is phonetic, lo retain the 
breath sound denoted in the earlier spelling by s, 
as in once, twice, mice, petue, defence, etc.] 

I. Of place. 1. (Away) from here, from this 
place ; to a distance. 

C1275 Lay. 1581 Are we hinnes [c 1205 heonne] wend**. 
£1290 S. Eng. Leg. 1. 41/231 Ich it wolle hennes lede. 
c 1300 Bfket 998 Go hunnes. c 1330 K. Brunne Chron. U r ace 
16562 To Cornewaille pey fledden hennes. 138a Wyclif 
Gen. xlii. 15 $ e shulen not goon hens, to the tyme that joure 
leest brother come, c 1400 Sowdone Bab. 1922 Elles come 
we nevcre hennys oute. c 1440 York Myst. xxii. 3 > High 

?rou hense. 1559 Mirr. Mag, Dk. Snffolh xii. In wit and 
earning matcheles hence to Grece. c 1560 A. Scott Poems 
(S. T. S.) xx. 57 Thairfoir go hens in haist. 1591 Shaks. 
Two Gent. \. \\. 60 How churlishly, I chid Lucetta hence. 
1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 214 Hence our journey led us 
homewards in five dayes sayle. 1808 Scott Mann. vi. 
xxiii, Hence might they see the full array of either host, 
b. At a distance from here ; away. 
c 1330 Assump. Virg. 328 (B. M. MS.), I was fer hens atte 
my prechinge. 1393 Langl. P. PL C. vi. 80 Lyf-holynesse 
and loue, han ben longe hennes. 156a T. Heywood Prov. 
$ Epigr. (1867) 177 Ve haue tarid longe hence. 1595 Spen- 
ser Col. Clout 22 Whilest thou wast hence. 161 1 Shaks. 
Wint. T. iv. iii. 86, I haue a Kinsman not past three 
quarters of a mile hence. 

C. with redundant from if fro), 
c 1340 Cursor M. 1264 (Trin.) pi gate Fro hennes to para- 
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dis sate. 1388 WYCLiF*£?tf«. xlii. 15 ?e schulen not go fro 
hennus. 1477 Earl Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 146 Socrates 
was . . boren in a ferre Contre from hens. 1526 Tindale 
Luke iv. 10 Cast thy silfe doune from hens. 1593 Siiaks. 
Rich. II, 111. iii. 6 Richard, not farre from hence, hath hid 
his head. 1704 Adoison Italy Wks. 1804 V. 149 We sailed 
from hence directly for Genoa. 1792 T. Jefferson Writ. 
(1859) III. 489 It heing impossible to prescribe them from 
hence. 1820 W. Irving Sketch Bk. I. 171 From hence I 
was conducted up a staircase to a suite of apartments. 

2. with ellipsis of vb. of motion, chiefly as a com- 
mand : Hence ! go hence, depart. Hence with : 
go away with, take away. 

I S73~8o Baret Alv. H 302 Hence, away, apage te. 1583 
Stanyhurst AZncis 11. (Arb.) 66 Let vs hence. 1593 Shaks. 
Ven. $Ad. 382, 1 pray you hence, and leave me here alone. 
1610 — Temp. 1. 11. 474 Hence : hang not on my garments. 
161 x — Wint. T. 11. iii. 67 Hence with her, out o'dore. 
1637 Milton Lycidas 18 Hence with denial vain and coy 
excuse. 1769 Gray Ode for Music 12 Hence, away, 'tis holy 
ground ! 1855 Browning Gram. Funeral 112 Hence with 
life's pale lure ! 

3. spec. From this world, from this life. 

£1315 Shoreham 83 That no fend ous ne schende Nou, 
ne wanne the tyme comthe Thet we scholle hennes wende. 
c 1450 Lay Folks Mass Bk. (MS. F.) 121 And for the saules 
that hennes he past. 1583 Stlbbes Anat. Abui. II. (1882) 
86 When God shall call them hence to himself. 1611 Bible 
Ps. xxxix. 13 Before I goe hence, and be no more. 1875 
Jowett Plato (ed. 2) I. 443 They go from hence into the 
other world. 

f b. Elsewhere (than in this world) ; in the next 
world. Obs. 

1426 Audelay Poems 11 Hit schal he ponysched here or 
henus evere trespasse. 1595 Shaks. John \\. ii. 89 This 
must be answer 'd either heere or hence. 1602 — Ham, 
111. ii. 232 Both heere, and hence, pursue me lasting strife, 
If once a Widdow, euer I be Wife. 

II. Of time. 

4. From this time onward, henceforward, hence- 
forth. Also with from (ffro). arch, and poet. 

c 1380 Wyclif Senu. Sel. Wks. II. 17 From hens higan 
esus to prcche. c 1384 Chaucer H. Fame 111. 194 Fro 
ennes 10 to domes day, 1588 Shaks. L. L. L. v. ». 826 
Hence euer then, my heart is in thy brest. .1604 — Oth. in. 
iii. 379 From hence lie loue no Friend, sith Loue breeds 
such offence. 1633 P. Fletcher Purple 1st. xn. lxxxviii, 
Hence mayst thou freely play. 1818 Shelley Rev. Islam 
ix. xvi, That the rule of men was over now, And hence, the 
subject world to woman's will must how. 

+ b. (At some time in the past reckoned) from 
now; in quot. i393»since, ago. Obs. rare. 

1393 Langl. P. PL C. vi. 35 Whanne ich song was. .meny 
3er hennes. 1610 Bp. Hall Recoil. Treat. (1614) 738 But 
you leape backe. .from hence to the Apostles times, 
c. (At some time in the futnre) from now. 
1590 Shaks. Com. Err. in. i. 122 He meet you at that place 
some houre hence. ^1735 Arbuthnot (J.), Let not posterity 
a thousand years hence look for truth in the voluminous 
annals of pedants. 1885 Manch. Exam. 12 Oct. 3/1 We 
have to.. think of what our position will be five years hence. 

III. Of issue, result, consequence, etc. 

5. From this, as a source or origin. 

1597 Shaks. Lover's Compl. no Controversy hence a 

Question takes, Whether the horse by him became his deed, 
)r he his manage by the well-doing steed, a 1641 Suck- 
ling Lovers World 15 Poems (1648) 11 My Flora was my 
Sun. .AH other faces borrowed hence Their light and grace. 
1667 Milton P.L.xn. 366 Hence [from the sun] the Morn- 
ing Planet guilds his horns. 

b. From (iof) hence \ from this world. 
138a Wyclif John xviii. 36 Now forsothe my kyngdom is 
not of hennis [Tindale and x6ii from hence]. 

6. (As a result) from this fact or circumstance. 
Also with from. 

1608 D. T. Ess. Pol. % Mor. 107 Hence proceeded that 
pleasant Motto of the Gra;cian Courtizan. 1613 Purchas 
Pilgrimage (1614) 62 Hence it is, saith R. Moses, that the 
Law of Moses forbiddeth these rites. 1725 Pope Odyss. xn. 
2^2 Learn courage hence I 1771 Goldsm. Hist. Eng. II. 280 
From hence he has been accused, hy historians, of avarice. 
1884 W. C. Smith Kitdrostan 46 You have fallen out, and 
hence your thoughts are sad. 

7. (As an inference) from this fact or circum- 
stance; from these premisses or data; for this 
reason ; therefore. 

1586 Young Guazzds Civ. Conv. iv. 226 From hence, saide 
Lord John, we may know, that if [etc.]. x66o Barrow Euclid 
(17 1 4) 27 Corolt. Hence, All right-lined figures of the same 
species have the sum of their angles equal. 1695 Eng. Anc. 
Const. Eng. 77, I grant it ; but what do you infer from 
hence? 1774 GoLnsM. Nat. Hist. (1776) III. 253 From 
hence, therefore, we may conclude, that the size in these 
animals is not sufficient to make a distinction among them. 
1840 Lardner Geom. 210 Hence, the surface of the entire 
sphere is equal to the surface of the entire cylinder. 1864 
Bow en Logic vi. 167 Rule. Both Contraries^ may be false, 
but both cannot be true. Hence, to posit A is to suhlate E ; 
to posit £ is to suhlate A. Mod. It is so with men generally, 
and hence we assume it to he so with yon. 

IV. 8. Comb. a. with sh., as hence-depar* 
lure, -going ; b. with pa. pple., as hence-brought, 
-got, etc. ; hence-meant, intended, purposed, or 
planned from this place. Obs. or arch. 

a. 161 1 Shaks. Cymb. HI. ii. 65 From our hence.going, 
And our returne. — Wint. T. 1. ii. 450 My people did expect 
my hence departure Two dayes agoe. 

b. 1389 Warner Alb. Eng. vi. xxxiii, As if by miracle 
prescru d by Forraines long From hence-ment Treasons. 
1602 Ibid. xin. Ixxix, Much have we done, hence-outed. 
1610 Healey St. Aug. Citie of God 122 Even huilding the 
Capitoll up with hence-got spoiles. a 1649 Drumm. ok 
Hawth. Poems Wks. (17x1) 37 That Rhine with hence- 
brought beams his bosom warms. 
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t Hence, v. Obs. rare, [f.prec.] a. trans. To 
order hence or away. b. intr. To go hence, depart. 

1580 Sidnev Arcadia (1622) 95 With that his dog he 
hene'd his flocke he curst 1614 Sylvester Panaretus 1281 
Here-with the Angell henc't, and bent his flight Tow'rds 
OurSadCitie. 

f Henee-along, adv. Obs. [See Along a. 1 ] 
1 Along of or because of this ; for this reason. 

1592 Nashe in Smith's IVks. (1866-7) I- *7 Hence-along 
did it proceed that tbou wast such a plausible pulpit man. 

Henceforth ,he*ns|fo9jb, hensf6«-jb , adv. [f. 
Hence adv. + Forth adv.] From this time forth ; 
from now onwards. 

c 1350 Will. Palerne 1050 5e may mete eft dernli bennes- 
forb eche day. c 1386 Chaucer Sqr.'s T. 650 But hennes 
forth I wol my proces holdc. 1590 Spenser F. Q.\u 1. 17 
Or why should ever I henceforth desyre To see faire heavens 
face? 1664 Butler Hud. 11. iii. 1165 I'll make him hence- 
forth to beware And tempt my fury, if he dare. 17x9 Young 
Busiris iv. i. (1757) 59 Henceforth let no man trust the first 
false step Of guilt. 1874 Green Short Hist. viii. § 2. 478 
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A power had at last risen up in the Commons with which 
the Monarchy was henceforth to reckon, 
b. With from (\fro). arch, 
c 1380 Wvclif Serttu Sel. Wks. I. 35 Make covennunt wib 
him to leve oure synne from hennsforb. c 1450 Merlin 22 
They haue fro henes-forth loste ther trauayle. 1526 Tinoale 
2 Jim. iv. 8 From hence forth is layde vppe for me a croune 
of rightewesnes. 1595 Shaks. John 1. 1. 159 From hence- 
forth beare his name Whose forme thou bearest. ipb 
Hobbes Iliad 1. 72 And to destroy us from henceforth for- 
bear. 

t He'ncefortho'n, adv. Obs. [f. as prec. + 
Forth on.] Henceforth, henceforward. 

c 1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon ii. 59 Ye shall now here 
& vnderstande from the hensfourthon a terry ble and a 
pyetous songe. Ibid. xiv. 350 We shall have peas in Fraunce 
fromhens forthon. c 1500 Melnsine i. 17 From heos fourthon 
I wil bigynne & shew the trouth of thystory. 

f Hence-forthward, adv. Obs. rare. « next. 

CX391 Chaucer Astrol. 1. § 1 From hen nes-forth ward, 
I wot clepe the heyhte of any thing bat is taken by thy rewle, 
the altitude. 

Hencefo'rward, adv. [f. Hence adv. + For- 
ward.] From this time forward ; henceforth. 

1388 Wyclif Phil. iti. 1 HeDnus forward, my britheren, 
haue ;e ioye in the Lord, a 1450 Knt. de la Tour {i%6S) 50 
Ye aught hennys forward kepe you welle from falling in 
suche periHe. 1592 Shaks. Rotn. * Jul. iv. ii 22 Hence- 
forward I am euer rul'd by you. 1699 Bentlev Phal. 128 
Hence-forward he will not make so many awkward Jests 
upon Lexicons and Dictionaries. 1790 Burke Fr. Rev. 4 
Henceforward we must consider them as a kind of privi- 
leged persons. 1877 Mrs. Oliphant Makers Flpr.x. 19 
They were friends henceforward as long as Guido s life 
lasted. 

b. with from (ifro). arch. 

147a Present m. Juries in Stir tees Misc. 1888) 25 If he do 
so from hensforward. 1542-5 Brinklow Lament. (1874) 90 
Bestow them therfore from hence forwarde vppon the trew 
image of Christe. 1685 J. Scott Chr. Life It. vi. (R.)» Let 
us from hence-forward beware of them. 1845 Stoooart in 
EncycL Metro/. I. 42/1 From henceforward for 1500 verses 
. .we hear nothing further of this second person. 

t Henceforwards, adv. Obs. [f. as prec. 
+ Forwards.] = prec. 

c 1400 Rom. Rose 7304 Yhe, sir, from heos forewardis. 1643 
in Caryl Sacr. Covt. 28 He may be enabled to overcome 
that temptation from henceforwards. 51705 Vanbrugh 
Mistake 11. Wks. (Rtldg.) 444/2 Henceforwards al your 
interest shall be mine, a 1773 Chesterf. (Mason), My letters 
will henceforwards be principally calculated for that Meri- 
dian. , 
f Hence-from, adv. Obs. rare. [An inversion 
of from heme: cf. herefrom, hitherto.] From 
this (place, source, or fact). 

x666 J. Smith Old Age (1676) 131 Hence-from all the 
spirits of a man are enlivened. Ibid. 183, 1 find no Translator 
to vary hencefrom but some few into Vulgar 1 ongues. 
Hench, Sc. form of Haunch sb* and v. 3 
t Hench-fcoy. Obs. Also hinch-boy. [f. 
hench- in Henchman + Boy.] A page of honour, 
a boy attendant. 
In the 17th c. they ran on foot beside the mayor, sheriffs, etc. 
1611 Miooleton & Dekker Roaring Girl 11. i, You d have 
it for a hench-boy, you shall. 1616 B. Jonson Masque 
Christmas Wks. (Rtldg.) 602/1 He said grace as prettily as 
any of the sheriff's hinch-boys, forsooth . 1636 Davenant 
Witts in Dodsley O. PL (1780) VIII. 420, 1 will match my 
Lord Mayor's horse, make jockeys Of his hench-boys, and 
run 'em through Cheapside. 1661 K. W. Con/. Charact, 
Univ. Beadle 11860) 70 Much of kin to those hinch-boys, who 
on my lord mayor's day at London, were wont to run before 
my lady marice in velvet caps, a 1683 Oloham Poet. Wks. 
(1686) 64 When in Solemn State he pleas'd to ride, Poor 
Scepter'd Slaves ran Henchboys by his side. 

Hencher, Sc. form of Hauncher. 

Henchman v he-nfmaen). PI. -men. Forms : 
a. 4 (hengestmannus), henxst-, 4-5 henxt-, 4-7 
henx-, hensman, 5 henxe-, heyns-, heynce-, 5-6 
hense-, 6 hence-, henxceman. 0. 5-6henche-, 
6 hensh(e-, 6-7, 9 henchman. 7. 5 hansemane, 
(pL) anschamen, 6 hauns-, hansh-, haunch-, 8 
hanchman. [A compound of the word which 
appears in OF. as hengest, hengst (in Layamon 
hxngest : see Hengest), OHG. hengist, MHO. 
hengest, Ger. hengst, OFris. hengst, MLG. hengest t 
hingest, hinxt, MDu. henxt, heynst, henst, LG. 
and mod.Fris. hingst, Du. hengst 1 male horse 
(at different periods, and in the various langs. = 
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'stallion', 'gelding', and 'horse* generally) + 
Man ; but it is not clear how or whence the com- 
pound made its appearance in the 14th c. 

The latinized hengestmannus in 1360, suggests immediate 
formation from OE. hengest \ but there is the difficulty 
that no trace of the latter appears after c 1205 (exc. as an 
element of proper names, where OE. Hengestes became 
Hinx-, Hinks*, Hinckes- in accordance with the normal 
phonetic change of OE. eng to later ing). On the other 
hand though hengest was also MLG., and henxt, heynst, 
hettst the MDu. forms, and Hans Wynsele in quot. 1377 
was evidently of 1 Dutch ' or German nativity, no example 
of the compound fun^estman, or henxtman, is found in 
these languages. (Mod.G. hengstmann, 'groom of a 
stallion', is recent and technical;) As to the original 
sense, the Promp. Parv. renders heyncemann .by ^med.L. 
gerolocista ; a contemporary L.-E. glossary, Wr.-Wulcker 
586/21, has ' gcrolotista, sompturman (cf. also 582/11 
rarius. a sompterhors ; Jalcrator, a sompterman ). Gerolo- 
cista (in Du Cange z\so gerutaststd) was app. a denv. of L. 
gentlus 'carrier, porter \ also ' sumpter-horse : cf. Promp. 
Parv., 'Male horse (OF. male, F. matte trunk], gerulus, 
somarlus'\ 4 somer hors, gerulus, soman'us, snmmarius. 
These equivalents seem to point to the sense attendant on 
a sumpter-horse'; peril, the original meaning was simply 
4 attendant on a horse ', 4 groom which might rise to he an 
honourable title, as in the current ' Groom-in-waiting , 
'Groom-of-the-chamber': cf. also the history of marshal, 
originally ' horse-servant \ ' groom The hengestmanm, 
Mustard and Garleke', of 1360, the harlottez and hanse- 
mene* in Morte Arthur, and the 'henxmen and lackies 
of P. Holland yt h), were apparently of the rank of ordinary 
grooms; but in connexion with the English court, the word 
came to connote a position of honour, and the royal hench- 
men of the i5-i6th c. were usually young men of rank. In its 
historical sense, the word appears to have become obs. by 
1650 (see sense 1) ; for the modern use see sense 2. (see t he 
discussion of this word in N. $ Q. 7 th s. II, 1 II, 8th s. Ill, 
etc ; also Skeat, Student's Pastime, several articles.)] 
1. a. ? A groom, b. A squire, or page of honour to 
a prince or great man, who walked or rode beside 
him in processions, progresses, marches, etc. ; also, 
one who, on occasion, fulfilled the same office to 
a queen or princess. In later 16th c. use, app.= 
Hench-boy. Obs. (exc. Hist.) since 17th c. 

Henry, Earl of Derby, afterwards Henry IV, had in his 
retinue, in his Expedition to Prussia and Palestine 1392-3* 
« two henxmen to whom there are many references in the 
Accounts (edited by Miss L. Toulmin Smith for Camd. Soc.), 
cited in quot 1392. In 1402, two 'henxtmen accompanied 
Henry's daughter Blaunche from Cologne to the parts of 
Almaine, whither she went as a bride. From the 14th cent , 
henxmen or henchmen formed part of the regular household 
or suite of Eo K lish kings and queens, their number rising 
from three under Henry VI to seven under Edward IV and 
Richard III, under the command of the Master of the Horse. 
At the coronation of Richard III in 1483, his queen had 
also five henchmen riding on 'womens sadelles . In 15- 
16th c. nobles and knights also had their henchmen, usually 
three. The royal henchmen or 4 chyldren of honor were 
abolished by Queen Elizabeth in 1565 (see quot.); and the 
word, though still frequent in transferred and analogical 
uses c 1600, app. became obs. in English use by 1650. vCf. 
also Hench-boy, which continued in practical use to c 1675 ) 
1360 Issue Rottm (34 Ed. Ill Easter) Memb. 20 Mustardo 
Garlek* et duobus sociis suis hengestmannis domini Kegis , . . 
cuilibet eorum, vj.*. viij. d. per breve de private sigillo. 
1377-80 Roll 0/ Liveries by Wardr. Keeper, 1-3 Ric£ 11, 
memb/23 {Accts. Exclieq. Q. R v Bundle 400 No. 4) Hans 
Wynsele, henxstman domini regis pro vestura et apparat 
suis, 139a Earl Derby's Expedition (Camden) 1 63 JJiuersis 
hominibus pro tribus equis ab ipsis conductis pro equitacione 
domini et ij henksmen apud Dansk. Ibid. 280 Pro panno . . 
empto ibidem pro ij henksmen . . Item pro factura , ij gounarum 
pro dictis hensmen. ? a 1400 Morte Arth. (Thornton Mb. 
Ii 25) 2662 Tak heede to bis hansemane bat he no home 
blawl Ibid. 2743 es fully to fewe to feghte wuh theme 
alle.ffore harlottez and hansemene salle helpe bott httille. 
1402 Roll of Expenses for P'cess Blaunche (Q. K., Bundle 
404 No. 11) Alberto Blike et Petro Stake, henxtmen domine 
euntibus cum domina de Colonia versus partes Alman . 
c 1440 Promp. Parv. 233 2 Heyncemann (//. henchemanne), 
gerolocista, duorum generum. c 1450 Holland //<w/rt/ 
648 Robyn Redbrest nocht ran, Bot raid as a hensman . 
1463 Mann. $ Housch. Exp. [Roxb.) 234 Payd ffor . ; nj. 
bowys for the heynsmen of my lorddys of Norfolke ij. s. 
146 w Rolls Parlt. V. 505/2 Provided aho, that Heush- 
men Herawdes, Purcyvauntes, Swerdeberers to Mayers, 
Messyngers and Mynstrelles . . be not comprised in this 
Acte [regulating apparel]. 1480 Wardr Acc. Edw. IV 
(1830) 167 John Cheyne Squier for the Body of oure said 
Souverain Lorde the King and Maister of, his Henxmen 
for th' apparaile of the saide Maister and vij of the Kmges 
Henxemen ayenst the feste of Midsomer. 1481-^0 " oward 
Ilouseh. Bks. (Roxb.) 431 Item, for makyng of i h gownes of 
tawney for the said anschamen, price ij.J. vnj.rf. «4 H 3 
Wardr. Accts. Coronation Rich. Ill (Grose AnUq. Reper- 
tory 1770 11. 254) To vij of our sayde Souverain Lorde the 
Kyngs henxemen, that is to wit, The Lorde Morley, Thomas 
Dan?[ctc.]fortheireapparail agenst the day of the grete 
solempnitee. .viij doubletts. Ibid. 258 lo v henxemen of 
our saide Souverain Lady the Quene, ryding in the said v 



our saioe souverain i^auy u«= vu^..v-, — 
womens sadelles covered in crymysyn cloth of gold. ^i4«> 
Ld. Treas.AccScotl. in Pitcairn Crim. P rials 1. 114 * or 
liverayis to viij Hensemen of be Kingis. a 1500 
Leafxxxv't, And every Knight had after him ndinge Three 
henchemen on him awaitinge. 1530 Palsga. 230/2 Henchnian. 
Paige dhonnevr, em/ant dhonnevr. 1538 Lelano liin. 1 v. 17 
Tufwith now being yn the Courte a late a haunchmar 1 hath 
maried the Heir Generale of the Eldest House J* the Own- 
bridges. 1548 Uoall. etc. Erasm. Par. Mark xi. If. 180 1 he 
solemne pUipe, passing the pompe ^of any worldly " ^.0' 
such as go be?ore the B&hop, of his hensemen, of I rumpettes 
of sundrtr tunes [etc.]. 1^8 Hall Chron., Edw. /F 190 So 
nere pursued, that certain of his henxmen or powers vver 
taken [1568 Grafton Henchmen and f^l-'^f* 
/'///. 0 The chyldren of honor called the Henchemen, 
whiche were freshely disguised, and daunced a monce before 



HEN-CLAM. 

the king. 155$ Eden Decades 256 Clement Adams scole 
mayster to the Queens henshemen. 1565 F.Aveu Let to 
Earl Shrewsbury 11 Dec. in Lodge Illustr. Hist. (1791) I. 
358 Her highnes hath of late, whereat some doo mochc mar. 
vel, dissolved the auncient office of the henchemen. 1578 in 
Nichols Progr.Q. £7/2.(1823) II. 138 There attended upon him 
three henchmen in white and greene. 1587 Fleming 
Holinshed III. 1949/2 Behind him rode sir John Dudleie 
maister of hir horsses, leading hir spare horsse trapped in 
rich tissue downe to the ground; after them followed henx- 
men and pages of honor. 1590 Shaks. Mids. N. 11. 1. 121, 
I do but beg a little changeling boy, To be my Henchman. 
1601 ?Marston Pasqnil Sf Kath. 1. 337 Profound toung d 
Master Puffe, bee that hath a perpetuitie of complement, 
hee whose phrasesare as neatly deckt as my Lord Maiors hens- 
men. 1607 Cowell Interpr., Hauhnan or Heinsman, is 
a German word . . It is vsed with vs for one that runneth 
on foote attending vpon a man of honour or worship. [So in 
Blount 1656.] 1616 J. Bullokaa Eng. Expos., Henchman, 
a page of honour, neere attendant to a Prince, or other great 
personage, a 1618 Raleigh Rem. (1644) 17 Nobles to attend 
the Court ; which was well imitated by our Train of Hench- 
men, if they were of the Nobler sort. 

b. transf. (Rendering L. minister, agaso, ac- 
census, armiger, ministrator.) 

1600 Holland Livy xun. v. 1159 To send presents . . two 
bard horses with their henxmen and lackies [agasontbus]. 
1601 — Pliny II. 540 Prince Clytus .. hasting to a battell, 
calling vnto his squire or henxman for his helmet. 1606 1 — 
Sueton. 238 He served Caius as his henxman at a chariot 
running. 
C- fig* 

1594 J - Dickenson Arisbas (1878) 34 Rough Boreas winters 
Hench-man . . scourged the plaines with a troupe of tempests, 
a 159a Greene Orpharion, Orpheus 1 SongylVs. (Ktldg.) 
316/2 Of Hesper, henchman to the day and night. 

2. The personal attendant, 'right-hand man', or 
chief gillie of a Highland chief ; hence, generally, 
a trusty follower or attendant who stands by the 
side of his chief or leader, and supports him in 
every case of need. 

This sense begins app. with Burt, who spells hancliman, 
and explains it as derived from hanch, i.e. Haunch ; hence 
Scott (who edited Burt) has hanchman in Waverley, but 
elsewhere, in the same sense, uses henchman, thus identify- 
ing Burt's and his own * hanchman ' with the obsolete Eng. 
1 henchman 1 ; the rest of the world has taken the word from 
Scott. It does not appear whence or how Burt got the 
word : there is no term corresponding to ' haunch-man in 
Gaelic (Burt himself, a few sentences on, calls the same 
individual simply gitly\ and it is uncertain whether he 
himself invented the term, or really found the obs. Eng. 
henchman retained in a modified sense in some part of tne 
Highlands. In any case, association hetween henchman 
and haunchman was very natural : Itaunch in Scotch is 
pronounced hainch, hench (see Hauhch v.f). haunch- 
man if it existed, would be pronounced haituhman or 
hetuhman, and the Eng. 'henchman', if in any way 
known, would be there naturally taken as = man at the 
bench or haunch '. ' . 

c 1730 Burt Lett. N. Scotl. (1754) II- xxi. 157 The 
Foster-brother, havi D g the same Education as the young 
Chief, may besides that .. become his Hanchman .. This 
Officer is a Sort of Secretary, and is to be ready upon all 
Occasions, to venture his Life in Defence of his Master; 
and at Drinking-bouts he stands behind his Seat, at his 
Haunch, from whence his Title is derived, and watches the 
Conversation. Ibid., A Youth who was Hanchman, not 
understanding one Word of English, imagin d his Chief was 
insulted, and thereupon drew his Pistol . . and snapd it at 
the Officer's Head. 1814 Scott Wav. xvi, He counted upon 
his fingers the several officers of his chief 's retinue- there is 
his hanchman or right-hand man ; then his bardh or poet , 
then his bladier or orator, . . then his gtlly-more or armour- 
bearer, .then his gilly-casftuich [etc.]. , 

1810 Scott Lady of L. 11. xxxv, Mahse^ what ho ! ~- 
his henebman came. 1823 Bvron JttanxL xin, And roar d 
out.. Unto his nearest follower or henebman. 1831 5cott 
Cast. Dang, ii, I have been his henchman, and can vouch 
for it. 1835 Lvtton Rienzi 11. i, A page, who .. was the 
especial henchman of the Lord of the Castle. 185$ Ma- 
caulav Hist. Eng. xiii. III. 3 35 The henchman was an 
excellent orderly : the hereditary piper and his sons formed 
the band : and the clan became at once a regiment. 1865 
Cornh. Mag. July 119 One Jacobus Battus, a Jaithfu 
brother-scholar, and henchman. 1883 S. C Hall Retrospect 
II. 272 He could still make a good cast over the river, .and 
aided by his henchman land a salmon. 
fig. 1811 Scott Fam. Lett 14 Aug. (1894) I. 227, I have 
the Tweed for my henchman for about a mile. 

b. A stout political supporter or partisan ; esp. 
in U.S. 4 A mercenary adherent ; a venal follower ; 
one who holds himself at the bidding of another 
(Cent. Diet.). . . „ A ^ _ 

1839 Morn. Herald 2 Sent, in Sptnt Metrop. Conserz>. 
Press (1840) II. 446 Such Liberals as Lord John Russell, 
and his henchman, Mr. Hawes. 1867 Golow. Smith 7/i^ 
Eng. Statesmen (1882) 196 Horsley, the .leading political 
bishop of the day, and a sort of ecclesiastical henchman of 
Pitt. 1875 N. Amer. Rev. CXX. 127 A henchman of his, 
who had a place on the police force, being arraigned befnre 
the Commfssioners, 1880 St. James' Caz. 11 Oct, The 
excuses made for him by the scribes who are his henchmen. 
1 88a Sat. Rev. 14 June 768/2 It is contended by the Govern. 
mSt henchmen that there is ..a WR««|f^ 



Nationalist.. party in Ulster. 1891 Boston (Mass.) Jml 
28 Nov. 2/3 These charges are the result of a conspiracy 
among Hill's henchmen in Syracuse. 

Henchwoman, noncc-wd. [after Henchman.] 
A female attendant, a waiting-woman. 

1889 Mod. Society 24 Aug. 1031/2 She told her faithful 
bench-woman and scribe to tear up the letter. 

Hen-Clam. [f. Hbn sb. 6 + Clam.] The name 
given on the Atlantic coast of North America to 
two large species of clam, Mactra (or Spisula) so- 



HEN-COOP. 

lidissima and M. ova/is. On the Pacific coast, the 
name is transferred to Pachyderma crassalelloides. 

1884-5 J- S. Kings ley Stand. Nat. Hist. I. 278 Mactra 
solid issima and the elosely nllied M. ovalis are known along 
our northern coasts as hen-clam, sea-clam, and surf-clani. 

Hen-COOp (he*n,k«p). A coop or pen of basket- 
work, wire-work, or the like, in which ponltry arc 
kept. 

1697-1703 Dam pier Voy. 1676 (R.) With provision chests 
hen-eoops and parrot cages, our ships were full of lumber. 
1831 Trelawney Adv. Younger Son (1890) 49 Grill a hen- 
coop full of fowls. 1859 Geo. Eliot A. Bed* 1. xv, She 
stooped down to put the soaked bread under the hen-coop. 

Hencote. Now dial. [f. Hen sb. +■ Cote sb^\ 
A place for keeping fowls ; a hen-house. 

c 1425 Voc. in Wr.-Wuleker 670/35 Hoc gallinarium, hene- 
cote. 1865 B. Brieblfy Irkdale I. 129 Exploring some 
secret recess of the beneote. 1893 Mont. Post 23 Oet. 3/2 
People .. asserted their right to a common by formally 
destroying a hencote and shippon, which the owner . . 
declined to remove. 

t Hen-cub, -eubb. Obs. [See Cub sb.*] - 
Hen-coop. 

1699 J. Dickenson JrnL Trav. 4 Some of which [Sea- Birds] 
were, by force of Wind, bJown into and under our Hen- 
Cubbs. 

t Hend, hende, a. and adv. 06s. Forms : 
(1 sehende), 3-6 hende, (3 ende), 4 heind, 4-5 
heende,hind(e,4-6 hend, hynd(e, 5-6 heynd(e. 
[app. an aphetic fonn of OE. ichyide adj. (and 
adv.), near, convenient, lit. at hand, handy, corresp. 
to OHG., WRG. gehende, gchenteiSKGer. type 
*gahandja-z, f. hand- Hand. Cf. also ON. -hpidr, 
-handed (in comb.).] A. adj. 

L Near, at hand. (In ME. only predicative, and 
thus not easily distinguishable from the adverb; 
see B. 1, where all the quots. are placed.) 

[c 1000 iELFmc Horn. I. 456 pa ferdon hi to jehendre byrix, 
baer Sser ooer deofol waesgcwurSod. C 1000 Ags. Gosp. Mark 
1. 38 Fare we on gehende tunas. So c 1160 Hatton Cos/.] 

2. Ready to hand, convenient, handy, rare. 
[C893 K- Alfred Oros. in. vii. 86 11883) P® 1 hie baer 

fcehendaste waeren on gehwelc lond bonan to winnanc] 
1508 Dunbab Tua Mariit Wemen Hi I was heildit with 
hawthome, and with heynd leveis. 1513 Dougi^s JEneis 
v. xii. 113 Follow the eounsale is maist ganand and hend, 
That agit Nautes gaif the, thi trew frend. Ibid. vn. iiL 40 
For to remane heyr is oure cuntre heynd. 

3. Ready or skilful with the hand, dexterous ; 
expert, skilful, clever. 

c 1205 Lav. 18707 An aid man swuSc hende .. muehe 
wisdom wes mid him. C1300 Havtlok 2628 Roberd saw 
bat dint so hende. 13. . Guy Warw. (A.> 173 He was hende 
and wele y-tau^t, Gij to lern fo^at he nau^t. 1494 Fabyah 
Chron. 6 Thorough that eonnynge and parfyte meinorye 
Of thynges taken whan I was yonge and hynde. 1508 
Dunbaa Gold. Targe 191 Dame Hamelyoes. .That hardy 
was, and hende in archery, a 1550 Christis Kirkt Gr. x, 
Ane hasty hensure, callit Hary, Quha wes ane areher heynd. 

4. Pleasant in dealing with others ; courteous, 
gracious ; kind, gentle, * nice \ (Of persons ; less 
commonly of speech, action, etc.). 

A conventional epithet of praise, very frequent in Middle 
English poetry. 

ciaog Lay. 14357 Rouwenne be hende sat bi ban kxnge. 
^1250 Hymn to God 25 in Trin. Coll. Horn. 259 pat bred of 
hele & of Hf, ihesu erist be hende. a 1300 Cursor M. 067 
O-mang bine ober werkes hend [v. r. hende] O bi winning 
giue ine be tend. Ibid. 2337 For he was theufui bath and 
hind [v. rr. hende, hend] Vr lauerd him hild his priue freind. 
c 1386 Chaucer Friars Prol. 22 A sire ye sholde be hende 
And curteys as a man of youre estaat. C 1400 Destr. Troy 
475 So hardy, so hynd in hall for to se. c 1450 St. Cutkbtrt 
(Surtees) 4448 J>ou hase a hende hert. f 1450 Alirottr 
Satuacioun 4655 One thi hoegest mercy Jhesu curtays & 
heende. c 1460 Toiuneley Myst. (Surtees) 53 So is his 
mercy heynd [rime feynd]. 1513 Douglas ASneis Pref. 
456. I say na mair, hot gentill redaris hend, Lat all my 
faltis with this offence pas by. 1522 World <fr Child in 
Hazl. Dodsley I. 250 Now I am duhbed a knight hend. 
1616 Bullokab Eng. Expos., Hend \obs. , gentle, a 1765 Sir 
Caw line xxxvi. in Child Ballads in, 'But away, away!' 
sayd the hend soldan, ' Thou tarryest mee here all day ! 

5. Pleasing to the sight ; comely, fair, ' nice \ 
cisos Lay. 3559 Metes and drincb.es, and hende elaSes. 

C1305 Judas /sc. 39 in E. E. P. (1862) 108 po he se} hit 
fair and hende : he let hit nemne Judas. Hit nis no^t al 
god bat is fair. £1350 Med. MS. in Archaeol. XXX. 371 
Von it growyth comely hende Be twyn vcye as men wend. 
14.. Stac. Rome 366 in PoL Rel. ft L. Poems 126 In bat 
mynsier bat ys so hende. C1450 Holland Howlat 893 
The farest foule of the firth, and hendest of hewes. 

6. absol. or as sb. Gentle, courteous, or gracious 
one or ones (see 4) ; applied conventionally, chiefly 
to ladies or persons of noble rank. (C£ similar use 
of briglit, fair , etc.) 

411300 Cursor M. 18751 Til his disciplis badd tat heind 
[v.r. hende] Fra iursalem bai suld noght wcind. c 1400 
Destr. Troy 3851 For the helpe of these hende, & hertely 
of other. Ibid. 8380 In a halle bat was hoge, bere be hend 
Jay. c 1475 Rauj Coiljear 970 His wyfe wald he oocht 
forget .. He send efter thai hende. 1508 Dunbab Tua 
Mariit Wenun 32 Alkin hewis under hewin, that ony heynd 
knew, a 1549 Muming Maidin 57 in Lattcham's Let. (1871) 
1 ntrod. 151 In hy efttr that heynd I Jeyd, And in my armes 
could hir bent. 
B. adv. 

1. Near, at hand. (When used after the verb lo 
be, or similarly, this may be considered a predica- 
tive adjective : see A. 1 .) 
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[c 1000 ^Elfric Gen. x\x. 20 Nu ys her gehende an xehwaede 
burh.] c 1250 Gen. $ Ex. 3370 Amalec, ysmaeles sune, 
was oor hende rafadim wune. c 1300 Havelok 359 Rabe 
he sende After prestes fer an hende. C1330 R. Bbunne 
Chron. Wace (Rolls) 8844 He scorned bem on his langage, 
'So fer for stooes to make passage .. Ffor bey no stones 
hender fond '. c 1380 Sir Ferttmb. 3616 ' Ihesu lord ' .. 
1 bat syttest on by maieste, And seest bobe fer & hende 
1456 Paston Lett. No. 284 1. 390 Devyle seyd ye were 
hender the londes at the begynning of your sute thanne ye 
be now. ? 1507 Communye. (W. de W.) B iij, That houndes 
of hell come me not hende. 

2. Courteously, kindly; gently. (Sometimes used 
merely for the sake of rime or alliteration.) 

c 1340 Cursor M. 9134 firing Of Salomon now we ende 
pat regned fourty wyntur hende. c 1350 Will. Paleme 
2713 Of bis hert and bis hinde hende now listenes. a 1400- 
S© Alexander 2t2 Hot will }e herken hende, now sail ?e 
here. C1450 Hollako Hoxvlat 477 He gart hallowe the 
hart, and syne couth it hyng, About his hals full hende, and 
on his awne hart. 

tHend, v. 06s. [perh. shortened from OE. 
vhytdan to handle, take hold of, f. Hand; perh. 
directly from the corresp. ON. henda (Sw. kanda, 
Da. kefidt) ; cf. OFris. hpida in same sense.] trans. 
To lay hold of, seize ; to take ; to grasp, hold. 

c 127s Lay. 21365 And Colgrim 3am hende [C1205 hente] 
and fulde be Bruttus. 13.. Coer dt L. 4033 They-.toke the 
temple of Apolyn. They felde it down, and hende Mahoun. 
c 1460 in Pol. Rel. <J- L. Poems 192 That bondis of helle 
can me nat hende. 1596 Spenser F. Q. v. xi. 27 As if that 
it she would in peeces rend, Or reave out of the hand that 
did it hend. 

Hend(e, obs. pi. of Hand; obs. f. End; obs. 
Sc. £ Hind a. 

Hendeca-, before a vowel hendec- ; some- 
times erron. endeca-. Combining form of Gr. 
ivdtrca eleven, occurring in scientiBc or technical 
words, as Hendecachord (hende'kakpid) Mns. 
[after tetrackard, AtxacAord], a series or scale of 
eleven notes ; hence Hendecacho'rdal a. f relating 
to such a scale. Hendecaco'lic a. Pros., con- 
sisting of eleven cola (see CoiX)N * 1 ) . Kende- 
cagynons (hendJkard3inas)a. Bot. [see-GYifous], 
having eleven pistils. Hendecahe-dron Geom. 
[Gr. %Zpa seat, base], a solid figure contained by 
eleven faces. Hendeca-ndrons a. Bot. [see -ar- 
duous], having eleven stamens. Hendecaphyl- 
lons (-6 -las) a. Bot., (of a leaf) consisting of eleven 
leaflets. He-ndecarchy (-ajki) [after heptarchy], 
government by eleven persons. Hendecasemic 
( srmik) a. Pros. [cf. Disemic], of the value of 
eleven morse or units of time. 

1760 Stiles in Phil. Trans. LI. 771 Two other supposi- 
tions, viz. that either the * hendecachord or disdiapason was 
here meant. 1842-3 Smith's Diet. Gr. $ Bom. Aniiq. 646 
A *hendecachordal system, consisting of three tetraehords. 
1847 Craig, *Endecagynous. /bid., *Endecafhyllous. 1663 
Flagdluniy or O. Cromwell (1672) 164 England being now 
cantoned under this *Hendecharchy. 

Hendecagon (hende-kag^n). Also erron. en-, 
[f. Gr. tvhttca- (see prec.) + -y<vvov, f. ywia angle.] 
a. Geom. A plane figure having eleven sides and 
eleven angles. +b. Fortif. A fort with eleven 
bastions (p6s.\ 

1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn. t Endecagon,a.p[a.ne Figure in 
Geometry of eleven Sides and Angles. Ibid., Hendecagon. 
Ibid., Hendecagon, in Fortification, 'tis taken for a Place 
defended by 11 Bastions. 

Hence Hendecag-onal (hend/kargonal) a., of the 
form of, or relating to, a hendecagon. 

Hende easy llabic (he=ndr , hendeikasilarbik) , 
a. and s6. Pros. Also erron. en-, [f. as next : see 
also Syllabic] 

A. ouij. Of a c verse ' or line of poetry : Consist- 
ing of eleven syllables. 

1727-51 Chambers Cycl. s.v., Sapphic and Phaleueic verses 
are, hendecasyllaba, or hendecasy llabic. 1819-20 R. Watt 
Bibliogr. Brit. 1. 136 f, Spanish poetry owes to him [Boscan] 
the introduction of the hendecasyllabie verse. 1824 Edin. 
Rev. XL. 448 Specimens of the Italian Endecasyllahic verse. 
1845 EncycL Metro/. XXV. 818 Amand Daniel invented 
the H endecasyllahic metre, which was chosen by Dante for 
his earlier compositions. 

B. sb. A hendecasyllabie verse. (Usually in //.) 
1836 Landor Peric. <r Asp. Wks. 1846 II. 373 How greatly 

more noble and more sonorous are those hendecasyllabics 
commencing the Scollion on Harmodius and Aristogiton. 
1873 Wagner tr. Teuffels Hist. Rom. Lit. II. 128 Martial 
. .frequently uses hendeeasyllahics and tholiamhics. 

Hendecasyllabie (he=nd/-, hendckasHab'l). 
Pros. Also erron. en-, [f. L. hendecasyllabus, a. 
Gr. kyZacaavMafl-os, after Syllable.] A 4 verse ' 
or line of eleven syllables ; «prcc. B. 

1746 Melmoth Pliny iv. xiv. (R.\ I design to give these 
trifles the title of hendecasyllahles. 1775 Tvrwhitt Ess. 
Versif. Chaucer ill. § 7 note in C/iaucer y s Whs., As the 
French Alexandrin may be composed of twelve or thirteen 
syllables, and the Italian Hendecasyllabie of ten, eleven, 
or even twelve. 1823 tr. Sismofidt"s Lit. Eur. (1846) I. viil 
264 The verses, thus interlinked, are all endecasyllables. 187 1 
JR. Elms Catullus Pref. xiii, Had Sir Philip Sidney written 
. .every hendecasyllabie like ' Where sweet graces erect the 
stately banner \ 

tHe'ndelaik. Obs. north, diai. [f. hende, 
Hend a. + -laik suffix =* ON. -leikr aclion, func- 
tion.] Courtesy, civility. 
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c 1300 Havelok 2703 And hrouthen hire, bat . 
* 1 lei 



ne hauede 

per,"Of hende-leik.'fer ne ner. 13. . E. E. A Hit. P. B. 860 
Harlotez with his hendelayk he hoped to chast. a 1400-50 
Alexanticr 2715 (Ashm.), I haue herd ofbi hendlaike [Dubl. 
hynlake]. Ibid. 2718 (Dubl.) Qwat bounte bou schewys, 
What curtasy and hyndlake [Ashm. kyndlaike]. 

Hendely, Hendeness : see Hendly, -xess. 

t Henden, adv. Obs. Also enden. [f. hende, 
Hend adj. and adv., with advb. suffix as in aboven, 
etc.] Near; =Hlndo/». i. 

ciaoo Trin. Coll. Horn. 167 Ne mihte no man for stenche 
eumen him enden. c 1250 Gen. q Ex. 3361 It was a stede 
henden Sor-bi. 

II Hendiadys (hendaradis). Gram. [Late or 
med.L. hendiadys, f. the Gr. phrase iv did tivoiv 
1 one by means of two \ 

The Gr. phrase is app. not found in Gr. grammarians, but 
is frequent in Scrvius on Virgil ; in late MSS. of Servius, it 
appears latini2ed as tndyadis, endyadys ; Papias (12-i ith e.) 
has endiadis.] 

A figure of speech in which a single complex idea 
is expressed by two words connected by a conjunc- 
tion ; e.g. by two substantives with and instead of 
an adjective and substantive. 

1586 A Day Eng. Secretary it. (1625) 83 Hendiadis, when 
one thing of it selfe in tire, is diversly laid open, as to say, 
On iron and bit he ehampt, for on the iron bit he ehampt. 
1589 Pottenham Eng. Pocsie 111. xvi. (Arb.) 188 Another 
manner of speaeh when ye will seeme to make two of one . . 
which therefore we call the figure of Twynnes, the Greekes 
Endiadis. 1621 T. Bedford Sinne unto Death 21 Whether 
we. .make it an Endiadis, with Bullinger [etc J. 1871 Publ. 
Sch. Lat. Gram. 11. v. § 215 Hendiadys. 1887 Clark & 
Wright Hamlet 123 Law and heraldry, a kind of hen- 
diadys, meaning 1 heraldic law jus fetiale '. 

Hendir, obs. Sc. form of Hindeb. 
+ He'ndly, a. Obs. [f. Hend a. + -ly *.] = 
Hend a. 4. 

c ito$ Lay. 8169 I-saeh he enne hendlicne mon. Ibid. 25942 
Mid hendeliehe worden. <ri4S» Golagrot <Jr Gaw. 358 It 
hynderis neuer for to be heyndly of speche. 

tHe-ndly, hendely, hendily, adv. Obs. 
Forms : see Hend a., Hendy. [f. Hend a., Hendy 
<z. + -ly 2 .] 

1. Courteously, kindly, gently, graciously. 

c 1205 Lav. 1227 Heo. .hendiliche hire bond on his heued 
leide. a 1300 Flori* % Bl. 334 Ansuare him wel hendeliehe. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 7396 And hailsed hendli [v.rr. hendly, 
hendely] bat prophete. C1380 Wyclif Scrm. Sel. Wks. II.53 
Crist heendly reprovede Jewis. 1393 Lancu P. PI. C tv. 
30 Mede hendiliehe hy-hyht hem £e same. T a 1400 Morte 
Arth. 15 Herkyoes me heyndly and holdys jow stylle. 
c 14*0 Chron. Vilod. 285 Mekelycheand hendlyehe, asy ?ow 
sayde. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. xlix. 33 Conan Meridok 
thanked him hendly. 

2. Finely, neatly, gracefully ; nicely. 

1340-70 Alisaunder 187 Hondes hendely wrought, help- 
HehVsweete. a 1400-50 Alexander 883 Heraudis on heje 
hors hendly a-rayed. 

tHendness, hendeness, hendiness. 

Obs. [f. as prec. + -Ness.] Courtesy, gentleness. 

C1300 Thrush 4- Night. 101 in Hazl. E. P. P. I. 54 Hote 
hendioese and curteysl 1377 Lancu P. PI. B. xx. 144 
And helde holynesse a iape and hendenesse a wastour [C. 
xxhi. 145 hendynesse]. 1393 Ibid. C. in. 8i Mede ys 
y-maried more for hure richesse pan for holynesse ober 
hendenesse. a 1510 Douglas K. Hart 1. xv, Conning, 
Kyndnes, Heyndnes, and Honestie. 

+ He*ndship. Obs. [f. Hend a. + -ship.] 

Courtesy, kindness. 

C1300 St. Margarcte 189 Maide for pin hendeschipe bu 
haue merei of me. 1340-70 Alex. <$• Dind. 277 Habel, for 
bin hendschipc haue vs cxkused. 

rHe'n-dwale. 06s. [f. Hen sb. + Dwale 
s6. 2 2.] = Henbane. 

c 1450 Alphita (Anecd. Oxon.) 3oCaniculata,iusquiamus 
..henbane uet hennedwole. Jbid. 84 Hennedewole. 

t Hendy, a. Obs. Also 3 hendi. [f. Hend a. 
+ -Y. (OK. had -hetidig in list-hendig skilful- 
handed.)] = Hend a. (with various shades of 
meaning). 

c 1205 Lav. 4833 An ooer stret he makede swiSe hendi. 
a 1225 Attcr. R. 186 peonne beo 5c his hendi children bet 
cusseo be ^erden bet he haue5 ou mid iSrosschen. c 1275 
XI Pains of Hell 289 in O. E. Misc. 155 He is curteys and 
hendy. c 1375 Sir Beues (E.) (1886) 181/1 When Iosyan 
saw^ bat hendy kny^t, Id here herte sche wax full ly^t. 
b. absol. or as sb. 

a 1 310 in Wright Lyric P. v. 27 He baveth me to hede 
this hendy a-non. 

t Hene, v. Obs. [OE. hhian, f. hdn stone, 
Hone.] trans. To stone. 

c 1000 Ags. Gosp. John x. 32-3 For hwyleum paera weorca, 
wylle *e me ha;nan?..Ne haene we be for godum weoree. 
cn6o Hatton G. ibid., For hwilcen )>are weorken wille fce 
me staeneQ?..Ne hene we be for goden weorkan. a 1300 
Leg. Rood (1871) 40 Our giwes him ladde wibboute be 
loun, and henede [v. r. stenedj him wib stooes. 

Henebon, obs. form of Henbane. 

Hen -egg. Forms: see Ego. [In OE. two 
words, with hentu in genitive ; later treated as a 
compound ; in mod. Eng. hen's egg is more com- 
monly used.] The egg of a hen. 

c 1000 Sax. Ltechd. II. 38 Hasnne ages geolocan. 13.. 
Coer de L. 2841 For an hen. . Men gaff off penys fiften schil- 
lings. For an hen-ay penes unlevene. 1387 Tmvisa // igden 
(Rolls) VI. 75 Oon hen ey. 1620 Vennek Via Recta v. 83 
Neither must this be vnderstood of all kindes of Egges, but 
of Hen-Egges onely. 1641 French Distill. 1. (1651 1 39 T . ake 
Hen-egs boyled hard. [1660 Boyle Sew Exp. Phys. Mech. 
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Wks. 1772 I. 57 We likewise conveyed hens eggs into the 
receiver.] 1763 Wesley 7ml. 2 Nov. (1827) Hi. 150 Some 
of the hail-stones were larger than hen-eggs. 1837 M. 
Donovan Dom. Econ. II. 149 The albumen of a duck-egg 
coagulates with less heat than that of the hen-egg. 

Henen, obs. var. of Hen, hence. 

Henequen (he-niton). Also -quill, henne- 
quen. [ad. Sp. jeniqiten,geniquen, from the native 
name.] The fibrous prodnct known as Sisal hemp, 
obtained from the leaves of species of Agave, esp. 
Amve Ixtli of Yucatan ; also, the plant itself. 

1880 Libr. Univ. Knowl. (N. Y.) IX. 777 The hennequen 
plant, .from which is prepared Sisal hemp. 1884 F. A Ober 
Trav. Mexico 28 tStanf.) The road passes through the 
henequen plantations. 1888 Encycl. Brit. XXIV. 758 1 he 
chief cultivated plants [in Yucatan] are maize, the sugarcane 

. .and especially henequen. .It is. .used chiefly for the manu- 
facture of coarse sackcloth, cordage, and hammocks. 

Henes, obs. form of Hence, Highness. 

Henforth, -forward : see Hen adv. 

Heng, ME. inflexion of Hano v. 

Henge, hange (hend^, hrend 3 ). Now dial 
f An early form of Hinge sb. q.v., f. hang vb.J 
The 1 pluck ' (heart, liver, etc.) of an animal. 

1469 House Ju Ord. (1790) 96 Every sheepe to he brought 
in wboole, except the hedde and the henge. 1787 Grose 
Proz'inc. Gloss., Hanje, or Hange, the headj heart, liver 
and lights of any animal, called in Somersetshire the purte- 
nance- 1888 Elworthy W. Somerset IVord-bk., Hange, 
a.\ 1 _ . »i . i * tk a liunr Ijinrrc nr\(\ h<art cS anv animal. 
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Henge, obs. f. Hinge ; obs. inflexion of Hano v. 

+ He*ngest, Obs. Also I hencgest, hengst, 
2 hsengest. [OE. hyigest, hyigst « OFris. hengst, 
hingst, hangsty MDu. henghesi, henxt, etc. (Du. 
hengst), OUG. kyigist (mod.G. hengst), LG. (Sw., 
T)z.) hingst. (See also Henchman.) The sense has 
varied in different langs. and at different periods, 
as stallion, gelding, and horse generally.] A male 
horse ; usually a gelding. 

(Also the proper name of the reputed founder of the Saxon 
orjutish kingdom of Kent ; and in various place-names, as 
OE. Henge stesbrdc, Hengestesgeat, HengesteshJa/od, Hen- 
eestesize, now Hinxbrook, Hinxgate, Hinxhcad, Hinksey.) 

a 1000 Ags. Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 274/8 Cabidlus, hengest. 
c 1000 jElfric Voc. Ibid. 119/37 Canterins, bengst. 100a 
in Dipl. Angl. Mvi Sax. (Th.) 548 An hundred wildra 
horsa, and xvi. tame hencgestas. fisos Lay. 3540 Ich 
bi-tseche be anne haengest, godna and strongna. 
Hengle, ohs. form of Hingle, hinge. 
Hengwite, var. Hangwite, Obs. 
He'n-ha:rrier. Omitk. Also 6-7 -harrow(er. 
[f. Hen sb. + Harrier: in reference to its preying 
on poultry.] A European bird of prey, Circus 
cyancits, also called Blue Hawk, Blue Kite. 
The female is known as the Ring-tailed Hawk. 
1565-73 Cooper Thesaurus, Rubetarius, a kinde of haukes 
called an henne harroer. 1688 R. Holme A. rmoury 11. 236^1 
A Henharrow, or Henharrier, is the Male of a Ring- tail. 
1691 Ray Collect. Words Pref. (E.D. S ) 3 There is a sort 
of puttock called a hen-harrier, from chasing, preying upon, 
and destroying of poultry. 1774 C*. White Selbome xl. 101 
Hen-barriers breed on tbe ground, and seem never to settle 
on trees. 1849 Maunder Treas. Nat. H ist. 309/1 The H en- 
Harrier feeds on birds and reptiles. 
Hen-hawk. Omilh. A name given in U.S. 
to various species of hawks or buzzards, esp. to 
the Red-tailed and Red-shouldered hawks, Buteo 
borealis and B. lineatus. Blue hen-hawk, the adult 
American goshawk. 

1855 Longp. Hiaw. xiv. 116 Crane and hen-hawk, And the 
cormorant, i860 Ba*tlett Did.Amer., Hen-hawk (Falco 
lineatus), the popular name of the Red-shouldered Hawk 
of naturalists. 1884 Roe Nat. Ser. Story iv, The American 
goshawk is the dreaded blue hen hawk of New England. 
He'n-heart. One who has the heart of a hen ; 
a chicken-heart, coward. 
c 1440 York Myst. xxxiii. 198 A ! henne-harte 1 
He*n-Iiea:rted, a. Timorous or cowardly; 
faint-hearted, chicken-hearted, pusillanimous. 

152a Skeltoh Why not to Court 164. They kepe them in 
thcyr holdes, Lyke henherted cokoldes. 1638 H. Rider 
tr. Horace's Epodes xvi, The hen-hearted and despairing 
wretch. 1708 Motteux Rabelais iv. Ixvi. (1737) 2 7* Th e 
Hen-hearted Rascal is so cowardly. 1815 Scott Guy M. 
xxviii, Are you turned ben-hearted, Jack? 
He'nhood. nonec-wd. The conditirn of a hen. 
1820 Southev Pilgr. Compost. Poet. Wks. VII. 265 From 
which two milk-white chicken To Cock and Hcnhood grew. 

He'n-h0US6. A small house or shed in which 
poultry are shut up for the night. 

1512-13 Durham MS. Cell. Roll, Eidem pro . . bordyng 
lez henhowse. 1577 B. G^oce Hercsbach $ Husb. rv. (1586) 
162 b, Let the front of your Henne house stande alwaies 
towardes the East. 1616 Surfl. & M arkh. Country Fame 
17 Your Henne-house, and rootnes for other Fowles, fashioned 
foure-square like a tower. 1740 Mas. Delany Life <y Corr. 
(1861) II. 120 You'll find me as errant a country Joan as ever 
frequented a hen-house or dairy. 1887 Adeline Srrg rant 
JacobPs Wife III. vi. 85 A little deserted building which 
had once been used as a hen-house. 

Henism (he'nizm). [f. Gr. efr, h- one + -ism.] 
The doctrine that there is but one kind of substance, 
whether mind or matter ; = Monism. Cf. Dualism. 

1881 Max Muller /Cant's Pure Reason I. 187 We have 
seen how the unreconciled and irreconcilable elements in 
the Cartesian dualism ended in leading by a double road to 
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Henism, according to which either matter or mind .. had 
the right to existence alone conceded to it. i88a Mind 
Apr. 281 One would enter a mild protest against the new 
term, Henism. 

Henlean(he-nl/|an),d. Anal, [f. Henle, a Ger- 
man anatomist and pathologist (1809-85) : see -ax.] 
In Henlean membrane^ the elastic fenestrated mem- 
brane forming the outer layer of the innermost coat 
of an artery. 1886 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Henmost, Sc. form of Hindmost. 
Hen-mould, local. A kind of soil or earth : 
see quot. . 

1712 Morton Northampt. i. 1. § 25. 37 Hen-mould .. is of 
a much like Constitution to the Moory-Land above described. 
Tis a black, hollow, spungy, and mouldering Earth, which 
is usually found . . at and nigh the Bottoms of Hills. 1753 
Chambers Cycl. Supp. t Hen-mould Soil. 
Henna (he'na). Also 7 hena, hanna, hina, 
8-9 hinna(h, 9 hennah. [a. Arah. *tLw fanna*. 
See also Alcanna.] The Egyptian Privet, Law- 
sonia inermis (NO. Lylhracex), the shoots and 
leaves of this plant nsed, esp. by eastern nations, 
as a dye for parts of the body, or made into a cos- 
metic with catechu. 

1600 J Porv tr Leo's Africa 1. 22 They have no oyle of 
olives, but of another kinde which they call Hena . . in 
colour it is as beautifull as gold. 1613 Purchas Pilgrimage 
(1614) 637 Their women . . with a certaine colour m their 
hand called Hanna, which will staine. 1678 J. Phillips tr 
Tavernier>s Trav. (1684) I. l. 44 (Stanf.) Another sort of 
Water with which they dye their Hands and Nails red, 
which they squeeze out of a certaine Root call d Hina. 
1748 Phil. Trans. XLV 570 Called Henna, or Alhenna, 
and, by Corruption, Alkanna. 1791 Newte Tour Eng.$ 
Scotl. 50 A large quantity of the herb hinna is sent by the 
bride-groom to tbe bouse of the bride. 187a Baker A tie 
Tribut. \. 3 The henna grows in considerable quantities on 
the left bank of the river. , 
b. aiirib. and Comb., as henna~seen1ed adj. 
1841 Lane Arab. Nts. I. Hi. 137 (StanO Sprigs of the 
henna-tree. 1858 Carpenter Veg. Phys. | 369 The Henna- 
juice, .is a yery permanent brown dye. 1885 Bible iK. V.) 
Song Sol. I 24 My beloved is unto me as a cluster of henna- 
flowers. 

Henne, obs. form of Hen sb.> adv. 
He'nnery . [f. Hen sb. + -ery.] An establish- 
ment or place for rearing poultry ; a place where 
hens are kept : cf. rookery. 

1850 All Year Round No. 32. 125 Why not establish 
extensive henneries, hatch by steam? 1877 E. G. Squier 
Peru (1878) 45 Sometimes the roofs are used as grand 
henneries. 1884 Roe Nat. Ser. Story vi, 1 was soon cover- 
ing the hennery with my gun. 

Henne s, obs. form of Hence. 
|| Hennin (he-nin). Hist. [a. obs. F. hennin 
(see Godefroi).] A head-dress worn by women in 
France in the 1 5th century, of high and conical 
shape, with a muslin veil depending from it. # 

185a James Agnes Sorrel I. 51 An elderly woman in an 
extravagantly high hennin .. the head dress of the times, 
188s Mag. of Art Sept 480/1 Ladies' head-dresses grew so 
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prodigious as to bear comparison with the hennins ol the 
Fifteenth Century. -, r^r 

He*nnish, a. rare. [f. Hen sb. + -ish.J Of or 
pertaining to a hen. 

S505 Southwell St. Peter 't Compl. 12 Well might a Cocke 
correct me with a crowe, Whom hennish cackling first did 
ouer-throwe. 

Hennus, -ys, obs. forms of Hence. 
Henny (he'ni), a. and sb. [f. Hen sb. + -t.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to a ben ; hen -like ; 
having the plumage or figure of a hen : said of the 
males of some breeds of fowls. 

1885 Encycl. Brit. XIX. 644 There is a tendency towards 
the assumption of the female plumage by the males, and 
distinct breeds of * henny ' Game [fowls] are known. 

B. sb. A hen-like male fowl. 
1868 Darwin Anim. ff PL I. 252 Males in certain sub- 
breeds bave lost some of their secondary masculine cha- 
racters, and from their close resemblance in plumage to the 
females, are often called hennies. 1884 St. James Gaz. 
27 Nov. 5/2 Some males are known as ' hennies . 

|| Henopoeia. Obs. [a. Gr. type *€V07ro<fa, f. 
kvoTToutv, I (h, Iv- one + noutv to make.] A figure 
of speech by which a number of things are con- 
sidered as one. . , 

168s H. More lllustr.75 The whole succession ..being 
looked upon but as one Beast, by a Prophetick Henopoeia 
whatever befell any particular King is referred to the beast. 

So t Henopoe tic, t Henopoe-tical, adjs. [Or. 
type *kvoTrotr}TiKos], involving henopoeia ; unifying. 

1664 H. More Myst. Iniq., etc. 219 Henopoetick Types of a 
Multitude collected into one Government. Ibid. 322 To mm 
that considers how Collective and Henopoetical,as I may so 
speak, the Prophetick Types are. , 

Henotheism (he-n^iz'm). [f. Gr. tfs, kvo-s 
one + 6e-6s god + -ism.] The belief in one god 
as the deity of the individual, family, or tribe, with- 
out asserting that he is the only God : considered 
as a stage of religious belief between polytheism 
and monotheism. See quots. 

j86o Max Muller Semitic Monotheism m Set. Es 1. (1881) 
II. 415 The latter form of faith, the belief in One God, is 
properly called monotheism, whereas the term of heno- 
theism would best express the faith in a single god. 1870 



P. I.e Page Rehouf Led. Orig. Relig. 217 Ihe nature ot 
Henotheism as distinct from Monotheism was explained in 
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last year's lectures as a phase nf religious though t in which 
the individual gods invoked are not conceived as limited by 
the power of others. 1880 Gladstone in 19th Cent. No. 38. 
721 Henotheism, the affirmative belief in one God, without 
the sharply-defined exclusive line which makes it a belief 
in Him as the only God. 1886 Tiele tn Encycl. brtt. XX. 
367/1 From this primitive naturism sprang .. henotheism, 
not tbe henotheism oC Max Muller, or of Hartmann. or of 
Asmus, but a practical henotheism, i.e. the adoration cf 
one God above others as the specific tribal god or as the 
lord over a particular people, a national or relative mono- 
theism. 

So He-notheist, one who worships according to 
henotheism. Henothei'stic a. 

1880 Gladstone in 19M Cent. No. 38. 721 The region of 
ideas, in which Iris had been born, was the henotheistic 
region. 188* Max Muller India 182 If the Veda had 
taught us nothing else but this henotheistic phase. 1884 
AthenmtM** Nov. 653/2 The Moquis would probably be 
claimed as ' Henotheists ' by the person who believes in 
4 Henotheism *. 1897 Edin. Rev. July 225 The worshipper 
of one out of a number of gods; the Henotheist of Prof. 
Max Muller. 

HenotiC (hen^tik), a. [a. Gr. kvorr^s serving 
to unite, f. tvaiois unification, f. tv one. Cf. K 
hcnoiique^\ Tending to make one ; unifying ; re- 
conciling, harmonizing. 

1878 Gladstone Glean. (1879) III. 026 Nor, I believe, has 
any country produced a greater number of Henotic writers ; 
the theological peacemakers, who . . have striven . . to close 
the breaches of Christendom. 

He n-peck, v. colloq. [A back-formation from 
Hen-packed in its participial use.] trans. Of a 
wife : To domineer over or rule (the husband). 

1688 Loyal Litany III in 3rd Collect. Poems (1689) 30/2 
From being Henpeck'd worse at home . . Libera nos 1753 
Murphy Gray's Inn Jrnl. No. 52 *3 An uxorious Gentle- 
man, who is sometimes a little Henpecked by his Wife. 
S819 Byron Juan 1. xxii, But— oh 1 ye lords of ladies intel- 
lectual . . have they not hen-peck'd you all ? 185a 1 hacker ay 
Esmond I. vii, That my lady was jealous and henpecked 
my lord. 

He-n-peck, sb. rare [f. prec] 

1 1. A wife who domineers over her hnsband. Vos. 

c 1801 T. Sklwyn Warn, to Batchelors ix. (MS.), Their 
Mac Tabs and their Henpecks may prate as they please. 

2. = Hen-pecking, the domineering of a wife. 

1833 Carlyle Diderot in Misc. Ess. (1888) V. a 3 Dying of 
heartbreak coupled with henpeck. 

So He-n-pe ckery> the state or condition ot being 
henpecked. 

1838 Dickens O. Twist xxxvil, He bad fallen .. to the 
lowest depth of the most snubbed ben-peckery. 

Hen-pecked (be-n,pekt), ///. a. colloq. flit, 
pecked by a hen or hens : alluding to the plucking 
of some of the feathers of the domestic cock by his 
hens.] Domineered over by, or subject to the rule 
of, a wife. . , 

a 1680 Butler Rem. (1759) II. 104 The henpect Man 
rides behind his Wife, and lets her wear the Spurs and 
govern the Reins. 1690 Dryden Amphitryon 11. 11, Was 
ever poor deity so hen-pecked as I am I 1697 — Virg. 
Past. 111. 49 A Step-dame too I have, a cursed She Who 
rules my hen-peck'd Sire and orders me. 17" Steele Sped. 
No. 479 F 5 Socrates, who is by all Accounts the undoubted 
Head of the Sect of the Hen-peck'd. 1820 W. Irving Sketch 
Bk. I. 59 An obedient henpecked husband. 
h. trans/. Cf. hen-frigate in Hen sb. 8. 

1695 Congreve Love for L. iv. xiii, I believe he that 
marries you will go to Sea in a Hen-peck'd Fngat. 

Hen-plant: see Hen sb. 8. 

Henrician (henrifan), a. and sb. Eccl. Hist. 
[ad. med.L. HenrTcian-us, f. Henricus Henry.] 

A. adj. 1. Pertaining to Henry VIII of England 
or the ecclesiastical measures of his reign. 

1893 R. W. Dikon Hist. Ch. Eng. kv. III. 39 The cmef 
articles of the Henrician settlement of religion. 

2. Of or pertaining to the Henncians (R 1). 

1894 Dublin Rev. Apr. 317 Many of the citizens had em- 
braced the Henrician heresy. 

B. sb. 1. One of the followers (in Switzerland 
and Southern France) of Henry of Lausanne, a 
religious and moral reformer of the 12th century. 

1*70 Fulke Heskins' Pari. 115 Petrobrusians, and Hen- 
ricians, that denied the body of Christe to be consecrated, 
and giuen hy the priestes, as it was by Chnsie him selfc. 
,880 S. J. Eales Si. Bernard U 61 The zeal of Bernard 
wa? exercised chiefly against the heresy of the Henncians. 

2 A supporter of the opinion and practice ot the 
Emperor Henry IV of Germany, in opposition to 
Pope Gregory VII. 
1874 J. H. Blunt Did. Sects (1886) 183/3 note. 
Hen-roost, [f. Hen sb. + Roost sb.~\ A place 
where domestic fowls roost at night. 

anoo Gere/a in Angtia IX. 262 Z« eac henna hrost. 
1611 Cotgr., Poulaillcr, a Henne-house, or Henne-roost. 
IIH J- Wilkinson Coroners * Sheri/es 120 Walkers by 
night to steale . . Hennes from Henrousc or any other thing. 
?7« Addison Sped. No. 130 P 1 If a Man prosecutes them 
[6ipslesl with Severity, his Hen-roost is sure to pay ' foi r it. 
U 5 S Macaulav Hist. Eng. xvih. IV. 150 A boy who had 
robbed a henroost. , . . 

Henry: see Good Henry. Henry-sopnister: 
see Harry-soph. Hen's-bill : see Hen sb. 8. 
Hens(e, henns, obs. forms of Hence. 
Hen's-foot. Also 6 henfoote, 7 hens-feet. 
[From the supposed resemblance of the divided 
leaves to a hen's claws.] Name given to two different 
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plants: + a. [tr. L. pes gallimccus vPUny).] The 
Climbing Fumitory, Corydalis claviculata. Obs. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens i.xv. 24 Called. .Hedge Fumeterre, 
and Hennes foote. .. Henfoote or hedge Fumeterre. 1601 
Holla no Pliny II. 236 Thefirsl Capnos, which in Latine is 
commonly called Pears Gallinacei, i. hens feet. 

b. [L.pcspulli.'] bur-parsley, Caucalisdaucoides. 

1597 Gerarde Herbal it. ccccxliii. (1633) 1023 In English 
bastard Parsley or Hennes foot. 1776-96 Withering Brit. 
Plants (ed. 3) II. 289 Tordylium Anthriscus. .. Hedge 
Parsley or Heos-foot. . . Horses are extremely fond of it. 

Henslovian (hensld»uvian). Bot. [f. Henslow, 
an English botanist ( 1 796-1 86 1 ).] In Henslovian 
membrane, the cuticle of plants, discovered by Heu- 
slow (Treas. Hot. 1866). 

Hensman, obs. form of Henchman. 

t HenSOUr. Sc. Obs. Also 6 hensure. [Origin 
unknown : see conjectures in Jamieson. The form 
of the word suggests OFr. derivation.] ' Perhaps a 
giddy yonng fellow* (Jam.) ; perh. = henchman. 

(The sense was app. obscure to Henry Charters in 1602.) 

15.. Christs K. on Gr. x, Ane haisty hensure callit Hary 
Quha wes ane archer heynd. 153s Lvndesav Satyre of 
Thrie Estaitis (Bann. MS.) 2651 Thir juglars, jestouns 
and ydill hensouris Thir cariouris and thir quynte sensouris 
[E. E. T. S. 2605 from ed. 1602, Thir lugglars, Icstars, and 
idill cuitchours, Thir carriers, and thir quiotacensours]. 

+ Hent, v. Obs. exc. arch, or dial. Forms : 1 
hentan, 3-6 henfce(n, 4-9 hent ; 4-5 hint, 5 
hynt(e. Pa. I. 3-6 hente, 4-9 hent ; 4-6 hint, 
hynt. Pa.pple. 3-4 yhenfc, 3-7 hent, 4-5 hente, 
5 ihent ; 4-0 hint, 5 hynt, hyntyd, 6 Sc. hyntit. 
[OF. hentan ;a1so tehentan), of obscure formation. 

It is probahly related to Gothic hin}an to sei2e. Its re- 
semhlance, both in form and sense to Hend v. is also 
noteworthy. But in both cases the phonological relations 
are difficult.} 

1. trans. To lay hold of, seize, grasp ; to take or 
hold in one's hand ; to catch, arch. 

(In OE. intrans. with genitive or prep.) 

a 1000 Laws Edward «$• Guthmm vi. § 6 (Schmid) Beo 
he bonne utlah, and his hente mid hearme aelc bara be riht 
wille. c 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 209 De sinfulle haueS leid 
grune me to henten. 1207 R. Glouc (1724) 185 $yf he 
nadde wyb be selde somdel be dunt yhent Syker he hym 
adde aslawe. a 1300 Cursor M. 3841 Abute hir hals ban 
he hir hent [v.r. hint}. Ibid. 21624 A wessel . . Sett vnder 
bat Hcure to bint, c 1330 R. Brcnne Chron. (1810) 41 Alle 
about bei robbed, & toTT bat bei mot hent. 14.. Hoccleve 
Min. Poems (1892) 71 |>at in the feendes net we be nat 
hent. c 1450 Merlin ior He hente the swerde he the 
hiltes and drough it outc 1530 Palsor. 583/1, I hente, I 
take by vyolence or to catch e t je happe. This terme is nat 
utterly cornea 1536 Bellenoen Cron. Scot. II. 355 Scho 
hint his hors be the renyeis. 1579 Spenser Shcph. Cal. 
Feb. 195 His harinefull Hatchet he hent in hand. 161 1 
Shaks. IVint. T. iv. Hi. 133 log-on, log-on, the foot-path 
way, And merrily hent the Stile-a. 1651 W. Cartwricht 
Ordinary v. iv. in Harl. Dodstey XII. 311 Hent him, for 
dern love hent him. [1885 Burton Arab. Nts. (1887) 111. 
77 Then he hent in hand two stones.] 

absol. la 1500 Chester PL (E. E. T. S.) vii. 263 Hent on ! 
and hould that thou hase ! ts66 Drant Horace A Hi, When 
hande nil houlde or hente. 

2. To lay hold of and take away, lift, or move 
in some way; to snalch, carry off; to take {away, 
off, out, up, etc.), put (on). 

a 1300 Cursor M. 13236 pis bodi vte of erth bai hint [7'. r. 
hent]. 13.. Gaw. $ Gr. Knt. 983 J>e lorde. .Hent hejly of 
his hode, and on a spere henged. c 1400 Rowland <$■ O. 
1 194 Ane Actone one he hent. CX440 York Myst. xxiii. 
77 lx>rd god !. .bat. .wolde . . hendly hente me oute of hell. 
1579 Spenser Sfuph. Cat. Nov. 169 Dido nis dead, hut into 
heauen hent, 1589 Peele Tale 0/ Troy Wks. (Rtldg.) 
553/2 Her heart was from her body hent. 1647 H. More 
Song 0/ Soul in. 111. vii, For a time into high heaven hent. 
b. Jig. To lift up, pluck up heart). (Cf. also 5.) 

c 1400 Destr. Troy any Therfore hent vp your hert & your 
high wille. c 1430 St. Cutlibert (Surtees) 4484 Right so bi 
frendes als faste Heuy hertis sail hente. 

3. a. To get at with a blow ; to strike, hit. 

c 1250 Gen. tf Ex. 2715 Moyses . . hente 5e chert wiS hise 
wond, And he fel dun in dedes bond. 13 . . Coer de L. 6783 
That other he hint upon the hood. 

b. To get to, arrive at, reach, occupy. 

c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810I 39 Tuo ouilandes kynges 
on bis lond hauens hent. c 1440 Bone Flor. 139 The furste 
hauyn that ever they hente. c 1475 Partenay 5272 When 
of lusignen the faire Cite hent. t6©3 Shaks. Meas.for M. 
iv. vi. 14 The generous, and grauest Citizens Haue hent the 
gates. 

4. To seize, affect (as an influence or condition . 
1390 Gower Con/. I. 141 The vanite of pride him hente. 

c 1400 Rom. Rose 1730 Therwithalle such colde me hente. 
a 1547 Surrev in TottelVs Misc. (Arb.) 8 There might I se 
how Ver had euery blossom hent. i6t3-t6 W. Browne 
Brit. Past. 11. i, Men, whose watchful! eyes no slumber hent. 

5. To get, take, receive, obtain, gain, meet with ; 
to experience, suffer, ' catch ' (harm, etc. ) ; to 
4 take * (courage, etc.) ; to apprehend, perceive. 

1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 204 Uerste he was sore adrad. . And 
nabeies he hente herle. a 1330 Otuel 1 195 J?ou ne sschalt 
hente 00 vileinie, Of no man of king charles lond. ^1386 
Chaucer Prol. 301 Al bat he myghte of his freendes hente, 
On boolces and his lernynge he it spente. ri45o Mirour 
Saluaciaun 1412 Of some man., the Baptisme of watere he 
hent. c 1460 Towneley Myst. (Surtees) 122 So that I no 
harmes hent. 15^1 Greene Maiden's Dr. 1, Then thought 
I straight such friends are seldom hent. 

b. To hent upon (or in) hand : to take in hand, 
undertake. To hent one's way : to take one's way. 
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c 1400 Destr. Troy 7969 To hent vppon hand soche a hegh 
charge, i486 Bk. St. Albans E vij b, Ayen the water his 
way eeuen iff he hent. 1500 Spenser F. Q. hi. vii. 61 
Great labour fondly hast thou hent in hand. 

6. intr. To take one's way, go. pseudo-archaism. 
1579 Poor Knt.'s Pal. Giv, To seas he hent, whose wash- 

inge waves did cause him to returne. 1714 Orig. Canto 
Spencer xlvi, Strait without Word or Answer forth he hent. 

7. dial. (See quots.) [perh. not this word.] 
1677 I sec Hentinc 2]. a 1722 Lisle Husb. (1757) Gloss. 

(E. 1). S.), Hint, to lay up ; to put together. 1794 T. Davis 
Agric. Wilts in Archaeot. Rezt. (1888) Mar., A harn pro- 
cess, well hinted— well secured. 1828 Craven Dial., Hent, 
to plow up the bottom of the furrow. 

t Hent, sb. Obs. Also 6 hint. [f. Hent v.] 

1. The act of seizing; a clntch, grasp. 

tsoo-20 Dunbar Poems xxxitf. 88 Scho was so cleverous of 
hir cluik. .Scho held thame at ane hint. 

2. Jig. That which is grasped or conceived in the 
mind ; conception, intention, design. 

1600 Holland Livy xxv. xiv. 557 So {they] put the 
Consult out of his hent [consilia ducis disjecit], 

^1 It is doubtful whether in the following we have sense 1 
or 2, or whether hent is for hint in its Shaksperian sense. 

1602 Shaks. Ham. III. iii. 88 Vp Sword, and know thou a 
more horrid hent When he is drunke asleepe : or in his Rage. 

t Hent, prep, and conj. adv. Obs. [?f. Hen adv. 
hence + To, corresp. to OFris. hent, MHG. hin 
zc, hinz, LG. hento, henlc.'] Till, until. 

A. prep, (also hent to, hento.) 

1426 Auoelav Poems 14 He kepis not to restore That he 
takys amys to no maner mon, Hent his endyng. /bid. 74 
Thenke theron and thenke not erke, Hent to the last 
endyng. t573 Durham D.pos. (Surtees) 252 The brother 
did put him of warke heoto suche tyme as he hrought 
an swear from that wyfe. 

B. COJij. adv. 

14.. Cast. Love (Hal.) 1479 ITheil nere never i-wyst ne 
holden Hent [early MS. er] he himselvyn come wolde. 
1426 Auoelav Poems 15 We were put in paradise to have 
wele withoutyn woo, Hent we had uoblest brokyn the com. 
maund mentis of our kyng. 

Hent, obs. form of Hint. 

tHenter. Obs. [f. Hentv. + -kr1.] One who 

seizes, a grasper. 

c 1374 Chaucer Boelh, \. pr. iii. 7 (Camb. MS.) Rauy- 
neres and henteres of fowleste ihinges. 

Henting, vbl. sb. [f. as prec. + -ixal.] 
1. The action of the verb Hent; laying hold, 
seizing; grasp, apprehension. 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. 58/1 Cahchynge, or hentynge . . , 
appreluncio. 147T Riplev Comp. Alctu ix. iv. in Ashm. 
(1652) 174 These of our Secretts have som hentyng. 1508 
Dunbar Fiytingw. Kennedie 8 Hell sould nochthyd thair 
harnis fra harm is hynting. 
2 Agric. (See quot.) [perh. a different word.] 
1677 Plot Ox/ordsh. 246 Tney^ have also a way of sowing 
in the Chiltern Country, which is called sowing Hentings, 
which is done hefore the Plough, the Corn heing cast in a 
straight line just where the plough must come, and is pre- 
sently ploughed in. 1733 Tull Horse-Hoeing Husb. (ed. 2) 
xi. 116 They call the Top of a Ridge, a Veering ; they call 
the two Furrows that are turn'd from each other at the 
Bottom, hetween two Ridges, a Henting, i.e. an Ending. 

Henus, obs. form of Hence. 

Hen ware (henwe^i). Sc. Also hens-ware, 
[app. f. Hen sb. + Wake sb."] The edible seaweed 
Alaria esculenta, also called badderlocks. 

1808-18 Jamieson, Hens-ware, Henware. 1865 Gosse 
Land <$- .S<r<» (1874) 63 The henware .. a large plant, much 
resembling the oar-weed, hut of paler colour. 

He'nwife. Chiefly St. 

1. A woman who has charge of fowls; sometimes 
applied contemptuously to a man. 

a \<flaColkelbie Sow 844 Hc.chairgeit sone his hen-wyfe 
to do hir cure And mak thame fruct ; than to set them [eggs] 
scho fure. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems v. 24 Scho . . wes our 
Ladyis hen wif : And held Sanct P-tir at stryfe. Ay quhill 
scho wes in hevin. t8i6 Scott Old Mori, ii, A half-witted 
lad . . who had a kind of charge of the poultry under the old 
henwife. 1831 Jane Porter Sir E. Seaward 's Narr. II. 
138 A single * henwife* . . being found quite enough for the 
husiness. 1897 Pall Mall Mag. 108, 1 am the hen-wife here. 

f 2. Venus' hen-wife, a bawd. Obs. 

1513 Douglas Mntis iv. Prol. 188 With Venus henvifis 
qubat wyse may I flite ? 

tHe'nwile. Sc. Obs. [app.f. Hen sb. + Wile.] 
A petty or contemptible wile or stratagem. 

a 1662 R. Baillie Lett. (1775) II. 80 (Jam.) Their old 
unhappy and unprofitable way of hen-wiles. 1697 Cleland 
Poems 55 (Jam ) Seeks out raw shifts, and poor nen wiles. 
1728 P. Walker Life Peden Pref.(ed. 3 23 Jurants sitting 
at the Head . . as if they were to communicate, using that 
Hen-wyle to get the Tables full. 

Henwoodite (henwudait). Min. [f. the name 
of W. J. Hcnwood, of Penzance (1805-1875) ; see 
-ite.] A hydrous phosphate of aluminium and 
copper, of bright bine colour, found in Cornwall. 

1878 in Ure's Diet. Arts IV. (Supp.). 1887 Dana Man. 
Min. 22a 

Henys, obs. form of Hence. 

tHeo, dial. h00, pers. pron., 3rd sing. Jem., 
novi. Obs. exc. dial. Forms: see below. [OE. 
hhi, hio, hio, fem. of He; = OFris. hiu. In 
Goth., OS., and OHG., the fem. of the parallel 
pronominal stem i-s, i-r, was lost and supplied 
by a form sf, sin, Ger. ste. A like substitution 
took place later in Fris. and Eng. ; in the latter, 
the northern and e. midl. dialects about the 1 2th c. | 
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exchanged hio, heo, hyo, )ho, )he for the forms, 
northern seo, scho, sho, e. midl. sex, sje, sche, She. 
But heo in various forms survived in the south and 
w. midl. as a literary word till the 1 5th c., and is still 
vernacular from Lancashire to Devon and Sussex, 
under the forms hoo, hith (the latter often mistaken 
for the objective her), ith, /?.] 

The original feminine pronoun corresponding to 
he ; the place of which is now taken by She. Used 
of women, and of animals or things grammatically 
feminine. 

a. 1 hiu, hfuu, hfo, h.60, 2 hio, 2-5 heo, 2 hyo ; 
2-3 5ho, 3 ;eo, 50, 500. 

855 O. E. Chron. (Parker MS.) an. 718 Hio wscs for- 
gifen Norban hymhra cyninge. c^io ibid. ao. 910 Heo 
geher^ade swiSe micel on beem nord here. C950 Lindisf. 
Gosp. Matt. xv. 27 SoS hiu cwe5 U975 Rushw. tr., & hiu 
cweb; c 1000 Ags. G., 5a cwaeS heo; rxifo Hatton G. t 
5a cwaeS hyol. £95° — Mark x. 6 Hee and hiuu. £975 
Rushw. Gosp. Matt. ix. 24 Hio slepeb [Ags. G., heo shepo; 
Hatton G ; ,hyo slaepS]. ^1175 Lamb. Horn, m Heo hi 
wernaS wio drunkenesse. c 1205 Lay. 182 He wes king 
and heo quen. c 1300 Behelz^ The Princes heir heo was. 
c 1330 King oj 'Tars 76 To god heo made hire preyers. 1362 
Lancl. P. PI. A. 11. 5 'Loke on be lufthond , quod heo. 
c 1450 Mvrc 396 That heo a-vow no maner bynge. 

c X200 Ormin 2037 J?e laffdij Mar3e 300 harr child WibJ>u- 
tenn weddedd macche. £1275 Lay. 1149 5eo was cwene 
[1-T205 heo wes quen] of alle wodes. 1207 R. Glouc. 
(1724) 436 3oe was worby to be ycluped, Mold be god qucne 
Vor al pe godenesse, bat 3oe dude her to Engelond. a 1300 
Fall $ Passion 81 in E. E. P. (1862) 15 Al hir ioi was ago, 
bo 30 him sei dei in rode . . bat del, neuer such nas ber none 
. .as }ho makid an seint Jon. 
$. i hi®, I hfe, 2-3 hie, 3-4 5he, }e, hye. 

^975 Rushw. Gosp. Matt. xv. 23 Forlet hix for|>on be 
hiae caeje)? setter us. rtxooo Csedmon's Gen. 822 J>a sprac 
Eue eft, idesa scienost, wifa wlitegost, hie waes jeweorc 
godes. £1200 Trin. Coll. Hotn. 161 Hie is be heuenliches 
kinges dohter. c 1250 Gen. 4 Ex. 2626 $he kepte it wel in 
fostre wune, j$he knew it for hire owen sune. c 1250 Old 
Kent Semi, in O. E. Misc. 29 Hye spac to bo sergam bet 
seruede of bo wyne. a 1275 Prov. /Elfred 292 Ibid. 121 
Swo hie ne bochte. a 1300 Fallfg Passioti 82 in E. E. P. 
(1862) 15 For to wep 3c nad no mo bot iiii hitter teris of 
hlode. c 1325 Lai te Freine 114 That hye nil, no hye ne 
schal. c 1330 Florice «$• Bl. (1857) 572 She sa jd anon right 
3he had i-waked al this night. 

7. I hf, 2-4 hi, 4-5 hy. 

a 1000 Crist 559 in Exeter Bk., HafaS nu se halga helle 
bireafod ealles paes gafoles be hi 8 ^ear-da^um . . unryhte 
swealj. a 1175 Cott. Hotn. 223 Hi isseira hbhinde moder. 
Ibid. 227 Hi.. warS mid cylde. a 1250 Owl $ Night. 32 Me 
hi halt loblich and fule. T340 Ayenb. 26 peruore is hy 
do3ter of prede. Ibid. 28 Hi ys contrarious to be holy 
goste. c 1460 Lannfat 352 Sche hadd hym aryse anoon ; 
Hy seyde to hym, Syr gantyl knyght. 

8. 2-5 he, 4 hey, 5 hee. 

rii75 Lamb. Horn. 103 packer sunne [is] forliger .. bet 
is ihaten fornicatio. He buleS bene mon. £1200 Trin. 
Colt. Horn. 159 LusteSnu wich maiden, .and hwat hehatte, 
and hware he was fet. a 1300 St. Michael 203 in Treat. 
Scietice, etc. (1841) 136 The sonne. .sent a-doua hire hete. . 
and of fersch water he draweth up the hreth. c 1380 
Wyclip Sel. Wks. III. 413 Crist a. kid bo womman watir to 
drinke, and 3itte he was an alien, for he was a Samaritan. 
a 1400 Pol. Rel. ff L. Poems 229 Hey endetz shaineliche 
Hey draweb dredfulliche. c 1420 Chron. Vilod. 11 19 And 
thongede hurr' hey3elyche . . J>at hee had delyveryd hym. 
a 1450 Le Morte Arth. 584 Ther-for he dude on a Russet 
cote. .And made heore self bo a Nonne. 

c. 3-4 ha, a. 
c 1205 Lav. 28219 J>a a t tne queen] beotS aliue. a 1225 
Leg. Kath. 136 pus hwil ha [v. r. a] wiste hire. 1387 
Trevisa MS. Cott. Vesp. D. vii. 29 b, He .. prayede hys 
wyf bat hue wolde helpe..bote a dude be contrary. 

f. 2-5 ho, 3-5 hoe. 
£H7j Lamb. Horn. 77 pe sunne streonb be lome bet ho 
spret in to al \>h wide worlde. cita< Lav. 42 He hoe 
[boc] 3ef bare aeSelen Alienor. 1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 13 
Ho wende from al hire kyn. 13.. Gaw. $ Gr. Knt. 1001 
pe olde auncian wyf he3est ho syttez. ^1420 Sir Amadace 
(Camden) lxvi, Ho kissutte hur lord, c 1420 Chron. Vilod. 
376 In yche werk b l hoe wrou3t. 

rj. 4-5 hue. 

1307 Elegy Edw. I, iv, Ich biquethe myn herte aryht 
..Over the see that hue be dihL 1340-70 Alex. % Dind. 
562 While hue liuede alse. 1393 Lancl. P. PI. C 11. 10 
Ich was aferd of hure face, thauhhue faire were. 
0. 5-9 hoo. 

a 1440 Sir Desrev. 686 Natheles hoo was wel paid. 
1674 Ray N. C. Words 26 Hoo, he, in the Northwest parts 
of England most frequently used for she. c 1815 Lancash. 
Ballads Songs 169 Hoo says hoo can tell when hoo's hurt. 
1867 E. Walgh Oiud Blanket 72 Th' mistress said hoo 
thought hood suit 'em. 

b. Opposed to he : female, feminine. 

£950-1000: see He 7. 13.. E. E. A Hit. P. B. 337 Ay 
bou meng with be malez be mete ho-bestez. 

He-oak: see He pron. 8 b. Heold, obs. pa. t. 
of Hold v. Heole, variant of Hele v.* Obs. 

Heom, var. Hem pron., Obs. ( = lhem) ; obs. f. 
Home. Heonene, heonne(n, Heonnes, obs. 
ff. Hen adv., Hence. Heore, obs. forms 
of Her pron. Heou, heow, obs. ff. Hue. 
Heoven, obs. inf. and pa. t of Heave ; obs. f. 
Heaven. 

Hep, variant form of Hip sb: 1 , the fruit of the 
rose-tree. 
Hep, obs. form of Heap, Hip sb* 
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ij Hepar (hfpai). Chem. and Med. [med.L., 
a. Gr. fiirap liver, in reference lo its colour.] 

1. An old name for a metallic sulphide, having a 
reddish-brown or liver colour. Also, for compounds 
of sulphur with other substances. (Cf. Hepatule. 

1706 Kirwan Elem. Min. (ed. 2) II. 321 Molybdenous Acid 
. .takes Sulphur from its Hepars. 1799 T Geo/. Ess. 397 
Glauber is found, .frequently in the state of a hepar. 1800 
Henry Epit. Chem. (1808) 149 [Sulphuretsl have, for the 
most part, a reddish brown or liver colour ; and hence were 
formerly called hepars, or Overs of sulphur. < 

2. Also more fully, hepar sidphuris or hepar 
sulphur : a. {H.s.kalinum) Old name for polassa 
sitlphurata. b. {H. s. calcareum) The name com- 
monly given in homoeopathy to calcium sulphide. 

a. 1693 Salmon Bates' Disp. (1715) 436/1 1^ Febure 
makes this Hepar Sulphuris thus : R Of the best Sulphur in 
fine Pouder $iv. Salt of Tartar very dry, as much. Mix 
them together, .till all be reduced to a Mass .which is called 
the Liver of Sulphur. x 7 4a Trans. XUl. 73 } hat 

sort of Hepar, formed by the Union of the Caustic Salt with 
the Sulphur of the Ashes of the Glass- wort. 1873 F<nuncs 
Chem. (ed. ti) 327 Liver of sulphur, or hepar sulphuris, is 
a name given to a brownish substance, made by fusing 
together . .potassium carbonate and sulphur. 

6. 1866 A llshom's Handy-bk. Homceop. Pract. 22 Hepar 
Sulphuris, Sulphuret of Lime, Proto-Sulphuret of Calcium, 
or Liver of Sulphur, is prepared by trituration. 1885 Pall 
Mall G. 26 Feb. 6 2 Patti, 1 am told, puts a great deal of 
dependence upon hepar- sulphur. 1887 Homo-op. tr^td 1 1 
Nov. 503 If the patient has been already dosed with Mer- 
cury, Hepar is the remedy. 

Hepat-, before a vowel - Hep ato-, comb, form 
of Gr. Ijnap, ^ttot- liver : as in Hepata lgfia, pain 
affecting the liver, neuralgia of the liver (Hooper 
Med. Diet. 1811); hence Hepatalffic a., of or 
belonging to hepatalgia (Mayne Expos. Lex. 1854). 
HepatempHra-xis [Gr. Zp<t>pa{ts stoppage], ob- 
struction of the liver (Craig 1847); hence Hepa- 
t«mphra # ctic a. (Mayne 1854). 

t Hepataiian, a. Obs. rarer'' [f. L. hepa- 
tdri-us, f. hepat- : see prec. and -an.] Of or per- 
taining to the liver, hepatical (Blount Glossogr. 

Hepatic (hJpartik), a. and sb. Also 4-8 ep-. 
[ad. L. hepatic-us, a. Gr. ^iranxos of or belonging f 
to the liver.] 

A. adj. 1. Of or pertaining to the liver. 1 

e. g. Hepatic artery, ducts, plexus, vein ; hepatic apoplexy 1 
colic, disorder, disease, flux. 

i<qq A. M. tr. GabethoueSs Bk. Physickc 178/1 Phleboto- 
mise;, in his right Arme, the Hepaticke or Livervayn. i6ai 
Burton Anat. Mel. u i. ill. xv, Melancholy, which Lauren- 
tius subdivides into three parts . . Hepatick, Splenatick, 
Meseriack. 1719 Qu«*cy Phys. Diet., Hepatick Flux, is a 
bilious Looseness, occasioned by overflowing of Lholer. 
174a Eames in Phil. Trans. XLII. 32 A Discharge of Bile 
..'tis but thin and diluted, and such as in other Animals is 
usually called Hepatic Bile. 1773 Gentl Mag. XLIH. 604 j 
His lordship's bilious and hepatic complaints. 1806 Med. ■ 
Jml. XV. 577 The hepatic artery being very small, com- 1 
paratively with the size of the liver. 18*7 Abernethy 
Sure. Wks. I. 60 Hepatic disorder may disturb the sen- , 
sorium. 1831 R. Knox Cloquet's Anat. 479 The original 
filaments.. follow the pyloric artery, to cast themselves into 
the hepatic plexus. 1866 Huxley Phys v. (1872) 118 1 he 
hepatic duct, which conveys away the bile brought to it 
from the liver. 1877 Encycl. Brit. VI . 140 Hepatic colic . . 
where a biliary calculus or gall stone passes down from the j 
gall bladder into the intestine. 

f 2. Affected with liver complaint. Obs. 

1308 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvu. viii. (Tollem. MS.), 
Licoure bat it is sodde inne belpcb and socourep frenetik 
men, and epatik. 

3. Acting on the liver, good for the liver. 

1671 Salmon Syn. Med. ill. xxii, Mountam-mint .. is 
Pectoral and Hepatick. 1819 ReES Cycl. s.v. Tabella, We 
have cordial, stomachic, .and hepatic tablets. 

4. Liver-coloured, dark brownish-red; as in He- 
patic aloes, hepatic tanager. 

Hepatic cinnabar, cinnabar mixed with idnolite, carbon, 
and earthy matter. Hepatic Pyrites, decomposed liyer- 
brown tessular crystals of iron pyrites (Bristow Gloss. Ann.}. 

c 14*0 Pallad. on Hush. xi. 361 Witb aloes tweyne vncis 
epatike. 1589 Cogan Haven Health (1636) 02 Take ..of 
Aloes Epaticke, of white Sugar-Candie, of each the weight 
of two pence. 1796 Kirwan Elem. Min. (ed. 2) II. 388 
Compact Brown Iron Stone or Hepatic Iron Ore. 18x1 
A. T. Thomson Loud. Disp. (181 8) 21 Tbe Cape aloes have 
a . . more disagreeable odour than the Socotrine and Hepatic. 

5. Of or pertaining to a hepar; sulphurous, 
t Hepatic air or gas, sulphuretted hydrogen. 

i6<x Biggs New Disp. 1*165 This balsamick hepatick salt. 
1786 Phil. Trans. LXXVI. 118 Hepatic Air is that species 
of permanently elastic fluid which is obtained from com- 
binations of sulphur with various substances, as alkalies, 
earths, metals, etc. 1788 Ibid. LXXVI 1 1 . 384 1 f nitrous air 
he mixed with hepatic air volatile alkali will be formed. 
1789 Ibid. LXXX. 67 Upon applying heat to the sulphur 
thus blackened, I have perceived an hepatic smell. 1794 O. 
Aoams Nat. *f Exp. Philos. I. xii. 500 Inflammable air 
possesses the property of dissolving sulphur, in which case it 
contracts a very fetid smell, and forms hepatic : air Ibid 497 
Hepatic gas. 1800 tr. Lagrange's Chem. I I. 365 Up exhales 
a hepatic odour capable of altering the splendor of silver, 
t 0 Hepatic tnoss, a liverwort : see Hepatica 2. 
18*4 Greville Flora Edin. lntrod. 15 Hepatic*, Liver- 
worts, Hepatic Mosses. Most of the plants of this order 
have a considerable affinity with the true mosses. # 

B. sb. A medicine that acts on the liver and in- 
creases the secretion of bile. 
Vol. V. 
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i486 Bk. St. Albans C vh, Yeue hir epatike with the flesh 
of a chycon. 1671 Salmon Syn. Med. nt. xv. 358 You must 
use cooling Hepaticks. 1707 Floyer Physic. Fulsc-Watch. \ 
419 The Bitters are Hepatics. 1886 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

II Hepatica « b/pae'tika). Bot. [med.L., fern, 
(quasi kerba hepatica) of hepalic-ns : see prec] j 

1. A subgenus or section of the genus Anemone-, 
esp. the common spring-flowering Anemone {Hepa- 
tica) triloba, a native of continental Europe, culti- 
vated in Britain, the ihree-lobed leaves of which 
were fancied to resemble the liver. 

1578 Lvtr Dodoens i. x\. 58 The leaues of Hepatica are 
broade, and diuided into three partes .. Amongst the leaues 
groweth fayre azured or blew floures. euery one growing 
vpon a single stemme. ibid. 59 Utl may be called m Eng- 
lish Hepatica, Noble Agrimomc, or Three leafe Lyuerwurte. 
1604 Evelyn Kal. Hort. (1720) 19a January ..Flowers m 
Prime . . Hepatica, Primroses, Laurus-tinus. 1803 F. Aber- 
crombie Ev. Man Own Gard. 688/« Hepaticas, single white, 
single blue, single red, Double red, Double Blue. 188a 
Garden 11 Mar. 155/1 The fine single blue American 
Hepatica . . is a stronger and more vigorous species. 

2. The old name in the herbalists for Common 
Liverwort, Marchantia polymorpha, a lichen-like 
plant which creeps over wet rocks and damp ground, 
rooting from the lower surface of the leaf. Hence 
pi. Hepaticx, a group of Cryptogams allied t© the 
Mosses, containing plants which haveno operculum, 
and as a rule possess elaters ; of which the Common 
Liverwort is an example. 

The group was proposed and named by the French botanist 
Adanson {Families des Plantes, 1763). % 

1 548 Turner Names q/Herbes^Z Lichen is called in englise 
Liuerwurte, in duch Stcinliberkraut, in french HepaUque, 
the Poticaries cal it Hepatica. 1578 Lvte Dodoens in. lxx. 
4ii This herbe is called in Greeke Kt^v : in Latine 
Lichen-, in Shoppes Hepatica. .in Englishe Liuerwurt and 
Stone Liuerwort. 1796 Withering Brit. Plants (ed. 3) I. 
^40 The Cryptogamia Class . . may be divided into the follow- 
ing orders or assemblages :— 1. Miscellanea? ; 2. Fi ices ; 3. 
Musci; 4. Hepaticas; $. Algae 6. Fungi. Ibid. 363 
Hepatica;.. Femak fructifications inclosed in a veil which 
splits open at the top, and discharges the capsule. 1867 J. 
Hogg Microsc. 11. i. 308 The little group of Hepattcai or 
Liverworts which is intermediate T>etween Lichens and 
1 Mosses. 1880 C. R. Markham Peruv. Bark™ His vast 

» ^alle'" ' 
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collection of mosses and bepatica from the valley of the 
Amazons. mm „ 1 

t Hepa-tical, a. Obs. [f. as Hepatic + -al.] 
= Hepatic a. 1. . 

161 1 Cotgr., HepaUque, hepaticall. 1651 Beoeli- in 
Fuller's Abet Rediv. 74 He dropt into an Hepaticall flux. 
173a Arbuthnot Rules of Diet 323 lliey degenerate into 
Hepatical Fevers. Ibid. 342 The hepatical Artery and the 
Vena Porta, carry the Blood into the Liver. 

B. sb. =HepaticB. 

1671 Salmon Syn. Med. in. xv. 357 Hepaticals are such 
Medicines as are dedicated to the Liver. 

Hepatico'logist. A botanist who devotes 
his attention to the Ilcpalicx or Liverworts. 

1 895 Naturalist 1 1 1 Work . . performed by the distinguished 
hepaticologist, Dr. Richard Spruce. 

Hepa-ticous, a. [f. as Hepatic + -ous.] a. 
Of a liver colour, b. Lobed like the liver. 
1886 Syd. Soc. Lex. 

f Hepatite 1 (he-patait). Obs. Also 4 epetite. 
[ad. L. hepatitis, a, Gr. fraTiris.] An early name 
for a precious stone {hepatitis gemma Pliny) said 
to resemble the liver in some respect. 

c 130s Land Cokayne 94 in E. E. P. ^1862) « 5 8 Chalcedun 
and epetite. 1601 Holland Pliny II. 630 Some [stonesl 
there be which bear the names of certain members of the 
body ; as for example, Hepatites, of the liuer. 1706 Phillips, 
Hepatites, a precious Stone of the shape of the Liver. 
Hepatite 2 . Min. [Named by Karstcn, 1800 
(Hepatit), from the older name lapis hepaticus^ 
A name applied to varieties of Barytes emitting 
a fetid, sulphurous, or hepatic odour when rubbed 
or heated ; liver-stone. 

1802-3 tr. Pallas' Trav. (1812) I. 145 They form cavities 

filled up with a dun hepatite of the spath kind. 1816 K. 
Jameson Syst. Min. (ed. 2) II. 288 It is named hepatite from 
the disagreeable sulphureous odour it exhales when rubbed. 

|| Hepatitis (hepatsi-tis). Path. [a. Gr. ^artns 
adj., of or pertaining to the liver : see -ms.] ' In- 
flammation of the substance of the liver' (S. S.Lex.) 

1787-Si Chambers Cycl. s.v., The hepatitis bears a near 
resemblance to the pleurisy. 1788 J. C. Smyth 1 in Med. 
Commun. II. 173 Phrenitis, Pleuntis, Hepatitis, Nephritis. 
i8«a B. E. O'Meara Expos. Trans. St. Helena 28 Hepa- 
titis, with its usual train of distressing symptoms, followed. 

Hepatization (Jiepataiz^Jan). [f. Hepatize.] 
fl. Chem. Impregnation with sulphuretted hy- 
drogen. (See Hepatic 5.) Obs. 

1796 Kirwan Elem. Min. (ed. 2) II. 455 These [expedientsl 
wcr T Tr faction, Sulphurization, H< patuation. 

2. Path. Consolidation of the lung tissue, so that 
it becomes solid and friable somewhat like liver, 
being first of a red and afterwards of a grey colour. 
Applied also to the state of any texture which lias 
S been converted into a liver-like substance (Mayne 
Expos. Lex. 1854). 

1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) H- In the second 
stage [of Pneumonia] or that of hepatisation, the crepitous 
feel is entirely lost. 1862 H . VV\ Fuller Dis ^ungs 249 
The third [stage] that of grey hepatization or diffused > sup- 
puration of the pulmonary tissue. 1866 A. F lint Princ 
Med. (i83o) 161 In the second stage, usually called the stage 
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of red hepatization.. The solidified lung is of a brownish-red 
color, non-crepitant, and presents an appearance not unlike 
tbat of tbe liver, whence the name hepatization. 
Hepatize (he-pataiz), v. [f. Gr. ijmy, ^ar- 
liver + -ize : corresp. in form to Gr. ^irart^-tiv to 
be like the liver, to be liver-coloured.] Hence 
Hepatized (he-pataizd), a. 

trans, f a. Chem. To impregnate with sulphur- 
etted hydrogen. Obs. b. Path. To convert (the 
lungs) by engorgement and effusion into a substance 
resembling liver. 

1786 Phil. Trans. LXXVI. 142 Hepatised water in a well 
closed vessel effects a solution of iron in a few days. 1822- 
34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) IV. 377 Some form of hepatised 
ammonia being employed. Ibid. II. 134 Sometimes the 
hepatised portions are exactly circumscribed by a lobule. 

Hepato-, repr. Gr. f)n<no- f combining form of 
Ijirap liver; as in Hepatocele (he*pat^,sfl) [Gr. 
/ojXr; tumour], hernia of the liver. Hepato-colio 
(-kplik' a. [Gr. k6\ov Colon i], relating to the liver 
and the colon {Syd. Soc. lex.). Hepatocystic 
(-si'stik) a. [see Cyst], pertaining to the liver and 
the gall-bladder, or uniting the two (Mayne Expos. 
Lex. 1854). Hepatoduodenal (-drnal) a., per- 
taining to the liver and the duodenum. Hepato- 
enteric (he-paU>iente-rik) pertaining jointly to 
the liver and the intestine. Hepatogastric (-gse s- 
trik) a.! pertaining to both the liver and the 
stomach (Craig 1847). Hepatogenic (-dge'nik), 
Hepatogenous (hepat^d^ihas) adjs. [see -gen], 
originating from the liver. Hepato-grapny [see 
-graphy], the description of the liver, its attach- 
ments and fnnctions (Dunglison). He patolith 
[Gr. At'flos stone], a gall-stone {Syd. Soc. Lex.) ; 
i hence Hepatoli'thic a. t of the nature of a gall- 
stone. Hepatolithiasis (-lipai'asis), the formation 
I of stone-like concretions in the liver (Craig 1847). 

Hepato-logy [see -logy], that part of medical 
1 science which treats of the liver (Dunglison 1833- 
1 46) ; hence Hepato logist, a student of hepatology ; 
Hepatolo-gical a., of or belonging to hepatology 
(Mayne). Hepatopaucreas (he:pat^,p3e-nkri,aes) 
Biol, Klaus's name for the glandular organ, called 
' the liver in Invertebrates, in reference to its two- 
fold functions of secretion and digestion. Hepato*- 
patny [Gr. nd$os suffering], disease of the liver 
(Mayne). Hepat o -p o -rt al a. [see Portal], of or 
' pertaining to the hepatic portal system, as distm- 
I guished from reniportal. Hepato-re-nal a. [see 
Renal], relating to the liver and kidneys. Hepa- 
torrhova [Gr. boia a flow], a flow or discharge 
from the liver. Hepato'scopy [Gr. -aicorna in- 
spection], inspection of the liver; divination by 
inspection of the liver of an animal. Hepato-- 
tomy [Gr. -ro^'a cutting], dissection of the liver 
(Mayne). He:pato-umDi-lical a. [L. umbihcus 
navel], connecting the liver and the navel. 

181 1 Hooper Med. Diet., ''Hepatocele, an hernia in which 
a portion of the liver protrudes through the abdominal 
parietes. 1738 Amyand in Phil. Trans. XL. 322 *Hepati- 
?Sic Duct" 1766 Hunter Ibid. LVI. 309 ^ 
cystic ducts.. enter the gall-bladder at anterior end or 
fundus. »88o J. W. Legg Bite 3 ? Schiff .. tied all the 
structures in the *hepato-duodenal ligament, save the hepa- 
tic artery. 1876 tr. Wagner's Gen. Pathol SSi Heoato- 
genie Icterus in the duodenum. 1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., 
Hepatogenic icterus, jaundice produced by the absorption 
of hile already formed in the liver. 1875 H. C. Wood 



Therap. (1879) 109 That the icterus is not really hepato- 
genous, but haemic in origin. 1897 Allbutt Syst. Med. 
II. 400 True hepatogenous jaundice, with bile pigment in 
the urine and decolouration of the faeces. 1854 Mayne 
Expos. Lex., Hepatolithicus, of or belonging to a hepato- 
lith, *hepatolithic. 1888 Sci. A vier. LVI 1 1 . 98 Dr. Harley, 
the English *hepatologist and nephrologist. 1884 S>edgwick 
tr Clans' Zool. I. ^9 In the Invertebrata the secretions of 
many glands, which are generally called 'liver', but which 
would be more appropriately termed *hepatopancreas. 1886 
Syd. Soc. Lex., * Hepatorenal ligament, a reflection of ihe 
peritonaeum extending from the transverse fissure of the liver 
to the kidney. 1727-Si Chambers Cycl. s.v. Divination, 
*Hepatoscopy, or the consideration of the liver. 

HeDatoid, a. [ad. Gr. 37raTO€t5r)sliver-sbaped: 
see Hepato- and -oid.] 'Like to the liver m 
colour or in function 1 {Syd. Soc. Lex. )886). 
+ Hepe. Obs. rare. [Identical with MHO., 
MLG. hepe, early mod.Du. heept, Vu.'heep fickle- 
shaped pruning-knife or bill; other forms of which 
are MHG., MI.G. heppe, mod.Ger. heppt,htppt, 
OHG. habba, happa, h eppa :-*happja :-OTe*t. 
*hadjfo, f. pre-Teut. root kop-, whence prob. Gr. 
Koms chopper, cleaver, broad curved knife. As 
there is no cognate word in OE , its appearance 
in Gower, and this app. in a proverbial phrase (cf. 
I 1 by hook or by crook 9 under Hook\ is not easy 
' to account for.] A curved prnning-knife. 

1390 Go we a Con/. II. 223 So what with hepe and what 
with crok(e) They make her maister often winne. 

Hepe, obs. form of Heap, Hip. 
|| Heph«StUS (htfrsltfs). Romanized spelling; 
of Gr."H<pa«7Tos the god of fire, identified by the 

29 
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Romans with Vnlcan. Hence Hephwstian a., 
of, or belonging to, or made by Hephcestus. He- 
phsestic a., relating to fire ; also, relating to the 
forge or use of the smith's hammer. 

1658 Phillips, Jleptestian mountains, certain burning 
mountains in Lycia. 1854 Keightley My thai. Anc. Greece 
A Italy »ed. 3) 434 Arrayed in Hephacstian armour. 1869 
Lancet t. 427 Cases of hemiplegia among Sheffield smiths 
were described . . as due 10 the ^ use of the hammer, and 
termed . .* hephaestic hemiplegia 

Hephtnemimer (hefb/mi'maiV Anc. Pros. 
[ad. late L. hephthemimeris (-is) (Diomedes, Ser- 
vius), a. Gr. (<p6rj fufxtp^s ' containing seven halves 
f. 4irr(a- seven + ^u- half + /i€poj part, -^prjs -par- 
tite. Soraod.F. hephlhtmimlre. Also commonly 
used in the Latin form ; sometimes contracted heph- 
themim^ A group or catalectic colon of seven 
half-feet; the part of a hexameter line preceding 
the caesura when this occurs in the middle of the 
fourth foot, as in 

'lnferretque deos Latio • genus unde Latinum\ 
Hence Hephthemimeral a., of or pertaining to 
a hephthemimeris, as in hephthemimeral aesura: 
see the example above. 

X706 Phillips led. Kersey), Hephthemimeris. i7»7"4. x 
Chambers Cycl., HephtJuminuris, in the Greek and Latin 
poetry, a sort of verse consisting of three feet and a syllable ; 
that is, of seven half feet. 1871 Public Sch. Lot. Gram. 
$ 226. 464-5 Next in power to the penthemimeral is the 
hephthemimeral or semiseptenarian caesura. Ibid.* In this 
verse, Quid facia t I lottos j segetes \ quo sidere t err am.. 
the principal pause is at the hephthemimeris. Ibid. % 23a. 
470 Trochaic Kephthemimer. 

Hepper. A local name of a smolt, or young 
salmon of the second year. 

*86t Act 24 $ as Vkt. c. 109 § 4 All migratory fish of the 
genus salmon, whether known by the names hereinafter 
mentioned, that is to say, salmon . .pink, last spring, hepper, 
last brood, gravelling, .or by any other local name. 1885 F. 
Day Fishes Gt. Brit. tl. 69 From one to two years old 
hefore it.. has gone to the sea it is known as a..skegger, 
gravelling, hepper. .in Wales. 

Hepta-. before a vowel Hep t-, combining form 
of Gr. cirra seven, occurring as the first element of 
many compounds in Greek, some of which have 
descended through Latin into the modern langs., 
while many more have been taken directly from 
Greek, or formed on Greek analogies. Normally, 
hepta- is combined with elements of Greek origin, j 
but in some instances (chiefly on account of the I 
inconvenience of L. septem) it is combined with 
L. or other elements, as hcptangular, heptavalent. 
In Chem. it indicates the presence of seven atoms 
of an element, as hepiacarbon (see below), hepta- 
chtoride, heptoxide, heptachlorololuene, etc. 

Heptaca-psular a. Bot. [L. capsula Capsule], 
having seven capsules, cells, or cavities (Bailey 
1 730-6). Heptaca-rbona. Chem., containing seven 
carbon atoms, as in hepiacarbon compounds, series : 
cf. Heptane. fHeptace (he-ptasz) Cryst. [Gr. 
aKij point], a summit of a polyhedron formed by 
the concurrence of seven faces Kirkman). Hep- 
tachronous (heptse kronas) a. [late L. heptachro- 
nus, a. Gr. iirraxpovos, f. XP° V0S time], in ancient 
prosody = heplasemic. Heptacolic a. [Gr. IffTa- 
k<u\-os of seven verses or members, f. kw\ov Colon], 
in ancient prosody : of seven cola or members, as 
'a heptacolic period*. Hepta-compound, Chem., 
a compound containing seven atoms of any element 
or radical ; esp. a heptacarbon compound. Hepta- 
hexahedral a. Cry si., having seven ranges of 
six faces each. Heptahydrate, Chem., a com- 
pound containing seven molecules of water (7H. 2 0\ 
|i Heptameron [Gr. kvrarjfxtp-os, neut. ~ov, of seven 
days, f- -f}f*(pa day], a seven days' work ; title of 
a collection of stories, represented (after the pattern 
of the Decameron of Boccaccio to have been 
told on seven successive days, made by Queen 
Margaret of Navarre, a 1 549. Heptameter Pros. 
[late L. heptametritm, a. Gr. 67rTQ/icrpov, f. \ikipov 
measnre], a verse consisting of seven feet or mea- 
sures ; cf. heplapody. Heptame*trical a., con- 
sisting of seven feet or measures. Hepta'n^ular 
a., having seven angles. Heptape -talons a. Bot., 
having seven petals. + Heptaphony [f. Gr. €irr<£- 
<fxvv-os seven- voiced, having a sevenfold echo], the 
union of seven sounds (Blount Glossogr. 1656). 
Heptaphyllous a. Bot. [Gr. i-m^vW-os seven - 
leaved], having seven leaves or caly* sepals (Web- 
ster 1828). Heptapodic (-p^'dik) a. Pros. [Gr. 
-iroSoy -footed], consisting of or containing seven 
metrical feet ; so Hepta'pody, a measnre or verse 
consisting of seven feet. Heptasemic (-srmik) 
a. [late L. heptasem-os, a. Gr. knTaorm*o$ of seven 
times], in ancient prosody: containing seven units 
of time or morse. Heptasepalous (-se'pabs) 
a. Bot., having seven sepals. Heptaspe'rnions 
a. Bot. [Gr. awepfxa seed], bearing seven seeds. 
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Heptastich (he ptastik) Pros. [Gr. crrixos line], 
sb., a group of seven lines of verse ; a., seven lines 
long. Heptastichous (-£e*stikas) a. Bot., having 
seven leaves in the spiral row. Keptastrophic 

(-str^'fik) a. Pros. [Gr. crpofr) turning, Strophe], 
consisting of seven strophes or stanzas. + Hepta- 
technist [Gr. t4xvv art], a professor of the Seven 
Arts (cf. Art 7), a Master of Arts. Heptato-mic 

a. Chem. [Atomic], containing or equivalent to 
seven atoms. Heptatonio (-ty'nik) a. A/us. [Gr. 
kvTarov-os seven-toned], consisting of seven notes. 
Heptavalent (,-ce'valent) a. Chem. [L. valenl-em 
having power or value], combining with or capable 
of replacing seven atoms of hydrogen or other 
univalent element or radical. 

1866 Ogling Anim. Chem. 100 * Heptacarbon compounds 
such as the benzoic residue of hippuric acid. t88o W. A. 
Miller's Elem. Client. 111. (ed. 5) 317 A small quantity of.. 
*heptachlorotoluene. 1866 Odling Anim. Chem. 66 *Hepta- 
compounds, including oil of bitter almonds, and the benzoic, 
saticic, and gallic acids. 1805-17 R. Jameson Char. A fin. 
(ed. 3) 204 A crystal is *hepta-hexahcdral, when its surface 
consists of seven ranges of planes, disposed six and six 
above each other. 1874 Guthrie in Proc. Phys. Soc. Lond. 
I. 67 On cooling such a solution . . the *heptahydrate crys- 
talliz/rs out. 17*7-41 Chambers Cycl., *Heptomeron. .is 
chiefly used as a title . . The Heptameron of Margaret de 
Valois . . is a very ingenious piece, in the manner of Boccace's 
Decameron. 1894 H. H.GiaBS {title) Colloouyon Currency: 
a Heptameron. 1814 South ey in Q. Rev. XII. 84 It revived 
the old long verse, which he calls the *hepta metrical seven- 
footed line. 1706 Phillips led. Kersey), *Hcptangitlar 
Figure is that which consists of seven Angles. 175a Sir I. 
Hill Hist. Anim. 203 (Jod.) The middle of the body 
heptangular. 1775 J. Jenkinson Brit. Plants Gloss., 
* Heptaphyllous. 1870 Bentlev Bot. 216 * Heptasepalous. 
i88a-3 in Schaff Encycl. Retig. Kiunol. ITI.1045 Of *hepta. 
stichs there is only one example (Prov. xxiii. 6-8). From 
this heptastich.. we see that the proverb of two tines can 
expand itself to the dimensions of seven and eight tines. 
1891 Driver Introd. Lit. O. Test. (1892) 375 Several penta- 
stichs and hexastichs, a heptastich and an octastich also 
occur. 1680 T. Lawson {title) A Mite in the Treasury, 
being a Word to Artists, especially *Heptatechnists, the 
Professors of the Seven Liberal Arts. 1886 Crookes in 
Rep. Brit. Assoc. 573 Ftuorine mon- and *heptatomic. 1890 
Athenaeum 4 Jan. 24/1 A *heptatonic scale tfn Java], con- 
sisting of semitones, three-quatter tones, and minor thirds. 
1893 Ibid. 23 Dec. 890/3 A certain series of notes . . chosen 
to form the chromatic, heptatonic, pentatonic, or whatever 
sequential basis may be required. 1869 Roscoe Elem. Chem. 
235 This substance is Manganese *Heptoxide. 

Heptachord (he-ptakpid), a. and sb. Mus. 
[ad. Gr. cuTaxopS-os seven-stringed, f. kitrd seven 

+ xopty string, Chord. Cf. F. heplacorde.] 
t A. adj. Seven-stringed. Obs. 

1727-41 Chambers Cycl. s.v., In the antient poetry. Hep- 
tachord verses were those sung or played on seven chords ; 
that is, in seven different notes, or tones ; and probably on 
an instrument with seven strings. 

B. sb. a. A musical instrument of seven strings. 

b. A series of seven notes, formed of two conjunct 
tetrachords. C. The interval of a seventh. 

1765 Choker, etc. Diet. Arts $ Sc., Heptachord, ..was 
applied to the tyre, when it had but seven strings. 1775 
Ash, Heptachord, a musical instrument of seven strings, j 
a poetical composition played or sung on seven chords or ' 
notes. 1774 Burnev Hist. Mus. I. 35 Forming then the 
whote system of the octachord, or heptachord. Ibid. 205 
if these two strings were tuned fourths to each other, they 
would furnish that series of sounds which the ancients 
called a heptachord, consisting of two conjunct tetrachords. 
1861 T. L. Peacock Gryll Gr. xxu. 197 If ..these two 
heptachords should harmonize into a double octave. 

Heptad (be-ptsed). [ad. Gr. Iutos, iir ra5-, the 
number seven collectively.] 1 

1. The sum or number of seven ; a group of 
seven. 

1660 Stanley Hist. Philos. ix. (1701) 383/2 The Heptad 
was so called, qu. aenra^ of/3a«r/*ou aftos worthy of venera- 
tion. 1797 Monthly Mag. III. 521 The heptad of wandering 
1 animals. 1850 J. Brown Disc. Our Lord (1852 1 I. iv. 351 
I This prayer contains a sacred heptad of petitions. 

b. spec. A group of seven days, a week ; = Heb- 
domad. 

1876 tr. Keiltf Delitzsch's Ezek. II. 336 A feast of heptads 
of days or weeks of days. 1881 Blackie Lay Serm. 11. 83 
The months are divided into heptads. 

2. Chem. An atom or molecule whose equivalence 
is seven atoms of hydrogen, i. e. which can be com- 
bined with, substituted for, or replaced by seven 
atoms of hydrogen. 

3. Mus. A scheme of seven tones in the duo- 
denal system of analysis, containing all the notes 
from which consonant triads may be formed with 
the tonic. 

1874 A. J. Ellis in Proc. R. Soc. XXIII. 11 The Har- 
monic Heptad or Unit of Chord-relationship. .The heptad 
also contains alt triads, consisting of three tones, two of 
which are consonant with C but dissonant with each other. 

Heptadecad(heptade-kad). Mus. [f. Hepta- 
+ Decad.] A scheme of twenty-four tones formed 
by the combination of seven decads, in the duodenal 
system of analysis. 

1874 A. J. Ellis in Proc. R.Soc. XXI It. 14 The Har- 
monic Heptadecad or Unit of Modulation (or Decadatton) 
consists of seven interwoven decads, which are constructed 
on the seven tones of a heptad as tonics, and contains 
24 tones. 



HEPTANE. 

He'ptaglot, a. and sb. [f. Gr. Ura Hepta- 
+ 7X0/7- ra tongue, -yKotrrTos -tongued : cf. Poly- 
glot.] a. adj. Using or written in seven languages, 
b. sb. A book in seven languages. 

1684 N. S. Crit. Eng. Edit. Bible xxvii. 245 They are 
indeed much inferiour to the Parisian Heptaglots in the 
largeness and goodness of the Paper. 1885 Encycl. Brit. 
XIX. 417 It was in connexion with this polyglott that E. 
Castle produced his famous Heptaglott Lexicon. 

So t HeptafflottoTogry. Obs. (See qnot.) 

1618 E. Rive {title) An Heptaglottologie, that is, a 
Treatise concerning Seven Languages. 

Heptagon Che ptag^h). [ad. Gr. kitTOLiuvov, 
neut. of tTTTdywvos seven-cornered. Cf. F. heptagon? 
(1542 in Hatz.-Darm.;.] 

1. Geom. A plane figure having seven angles and 
seven sides. 

1570 Billing slev Euclid 1. xxxii. 42 In an heptagon, from 
one angle may be drawne lines to foure opposite angles. 
1660 Bahrow Euclid iv. xi. Schol., The side of a Heptagone. 
1885 Leudesuobf Cremona's Proj.Geom. 187 Suppose it is 
required to inscribe in the conic a heptagon. 

"b. Forlif. A place strengthened with seven bas- 
tions for its defence. 

1706 in Phillips (ed. Kersey). 

2. at trib. or adj. — IIeptagonal. 

1775 R. Putnam in Romans Florida 335 It [a fort] was 
built of a heptagon figure, with one side fronting the river. 

Heptagonal(heptse-gonal),a. {sb.) [f. Hepta - 
gox + -al: cf. F. heplagonale (1633 in Hatz.- 
Darm.).] Having seven angles and seven sides. 

H^pt agonal numbers, the series of Polvgonal numbers 
1, 7, 18, 34, ss, 81 , etc. formed by continuous summation of 
the arithmetical series 1, 6, 11, 16, ax, 26, etc. # 

1613 Selden in Drayton's Poly-olb. xi. (R.), In a circle 
describe an heptagonaf and equilateral figure, from whose 
every side shall fall equilateral triangles. 1690 Leyboubn 
Curs. Math. 279 It is called a Heptagonal Pyramide. X796 
Hutton Math. Diet. s.v„ One property .. of these Hepta- 
gonal numbers is, that if any one of them be multiplied by 
40, and to the product add 0, the sum will he a square 
number. 1828 Stabk Elem. Not. Hist. I. 398 Body hepta- 
gonaL yellowish brown, variegated with narrow transverse 
deep Drown bars. 1853 Rlskin Stones Vcn. II. iii. § 14. 37 
We have therefore, externally a heptagonal apse, 
b. sb. A heptagonal number. 

1796 Hutton Math. Diet, s.v., The Heptagonals are 
formed hy adding continually the terms of the arithmeticals. 

II Heptagynia (heptadgi-nia). Bot. [mod.L. 

Linnseus 1735), f. Hepta- r Gr. ywrj woman, wife, 
female, taken in the sense of female organ, pistil.] 
An order in the Linnsean Sexual System, compris- 
ing plants having seven pistils. So He-ptagyn, 
a plant of this order. Heptagry'nian, Hepta- 
tfynious adjs., of or pertaining to this order. 
Hepta'ffynous a., having seven pistils. 

1788 J. Lee Introd. Bot. (ed. 4) 103 Heptandria Order 
IV. Heptagynia, containing such plants as have seven 
Styles. Of this Order there is but one Genus, viz. Septas. 
1828 Webster, Heptagyn, Heptagynian. 1854 Mayne 
Expos. Lex.,Heptagynious. 1864 WEasrEa, Heptogynous. 

Heptahedron (-hrdr^fh, -he-dr/u). Also hep- 
taedron. [f. Hepta- + Gr. tdpa seat, base.] A 
solid figure having seven faces. So Heptane *dral, 
f Heptahe'drical adjs., seven-sided, seven-faced. 
1658 Phillips, H eptahedrical, having seven sides. 1696 

Ibid., Heptaedrical Figure, or Heptaedron. x-j& Bohlasr 

Cornwall ii. § 17. t4i A heptahedrat cuspis of brass-coloured 

Mundic. 1804 Watt in Phil. Trans. XCIV. 310 note, 

Hexaedral and pentaedral prisms are most abundant ; then 

the tetraedral, the triedral, heptaedral, and octaedral. 
He-ptal, a. [irreg. f. Gr. kma seven + -al.] 

= Hebdomadal. 

1857 Dunglison Med. Did. 208 Cycle, Hebdomadal or 
Heptal. A period of seven days, or years, which according 
to some, either in its multiple or sub-multiple, governs an 
immense number of phenomena of animal life. 

HeptamerouS (hepticmerss', a. [f. Hepta- 

, + Gr. fiipos part + -ous.] Consisting of seven 
members or parts. So Hepta* mere de (see quot.). 
^1790 Adam Smith Ess. Imitat. Arts{T.), The hepta- 

, merede of M. Sauveur could express an interval so small as 
the seventh part of what is called a comma. 1864 Webster 
(citing Asa Gray', Heptamerous. 

UHepta'ndria. Bot. [mod.L. (Linnaeus 1735), 
f. Gr. type *(irravbpos, mod.L. heptandr-us, f. 
Hepta- + d^Sp- stem of avrjp man, male : cf. Dian- 
deia.] The seventh class in the Sexual System of 
Linnseus, containing plants having seven stamens. 
So Hepta* nder, a member of the class Heptandria 
(Webster 1828). Hepta-ndrian a., of or belong- 

| ing to Heptandria (Webster 1 828\ Hepta'ndrons 

, a., having seven stamens. 

1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp., Heptandria .. of this class 

1 are the horse-chesnut, etc. 1794 Martyn Rousseau s 
Bot. ix. 88 The flowers of the cla<* heptandria should have 
seven stamens. 1870 Bentley Bot. 246 A flower having 
seven stamens is Heptandrous. . 

Heptane (he-pt^n). Chem [f. Hept(a- + 
-ane, formative of the names of paraffins. J 1 ne 
paraffin of the heptacarbon series, having the for- 
mula C 7 H 16 . * Of these hydrocarbons nine are pos- 
sible and four are known * {Fownei Chem. 1877). 

1877 Watts Founts' Chem. (ed. 12) U. _49 Normal 
tone, CHa-HCHak-CHs, is contained in Pennsylvania!! 
petroleum, and in the light oils of Boghead and Cannel coal. 
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1880 IV. A . Milter's Elem. Chem* (ed. 5) 196 Of the heptylene 
from normal heptane . .somewhat less than one half combines 
with cold hydrochloric acid, producing a heptylic chloride. 
So Keptene (he'pt/n) [see -ene], the olefine of 
the heptacarbon series (C 7 H U ), also called Hep- 
tylene, homologous and polymeric with ethene 
^C 2 H 4 ); it is known to exist in three isomeric 
forms. Heptine (he ptain) [see -llffi], the hydro- 
carbon of the same series (C 7 H, 2 ), homologous 
with acetylene tfr ethine. Hepto'ic a., applied to 
fatty acids, aldehydes, etc. belonging to the hepta- 
carbon series, as keploic acid, C 7 1I M 0. 2 . Heptyl 
(he-ptil) [see-YL], the hydrocarbon radical (C 7 H 18 ), 
of heptylic or cenanthylic alcohol and its deriva- 
tives; hence Heptylic a . ; He-ptylami=ne (see 

^877 Watts Fownet* Chem. {ed. 12) II. 59 ° r 
Heptylcnc. also called cenanthytene . .occurs m the JigM 
oils from Boghead and Cannel tar. 1880 IV. A. Millers 
Etem. Chem. (ed. 6) 196 When the isomeric paraffins, normal 
heptene, ethyl-isoamyl .. are treated with chlorine, mono- 
chlorinated paraffins are produced. 1877 W^atts Fownes 
Chem. (ed. 12) II. 64 * Heptine, or ceoanthidene, is formed 
by the action of potash on cenanthidene dibromide. Ibid, 
205 Of these acids, one only is accurately known, viz. Nor- 
mal *Heptoic or CEnanthylic acid. 1865-73 — Did. Chem. 
(1882) 111. 144 Chloride of * heptyl (C7H15CI) is a colour- 
less liquid having an agreeable fruity odour, and burning 
with a smoky green-bordered flame. Ibid. 145 Preparation 
of *Heptylic alcohol from Castor-oil. Ibid. 147 "hen distilled 
with caustic potash, it yields *hepty taminc (C7Hi7N)asa 
light oily liquid, having an ammoniacal aromatic odour. 
Ibid. 148 *Heptylene is a colourless mobile liquid, having a 
peculiar alliaceous odour. 1873 Fownes' Chem. (ed. n> 
607 Another heptyl alcohol was separated from fusel oil. 

Heptanesian (-nfsian, -n* jan), a. [f. Or. 
'Eirralrjcos Heptanesus, lit. 1 the Seven Isles , the 
Ionian Isles.] Of or pertaining to the Ionian Isles. 
1881 Encycl. Brit. XIII. 20^/2 Since 1863 the whole 

Heptanesian territory has been incorporated with the king, 
dom of Greece. 
Heptarch. .hcptaik). [f. Hepta- + Gr. -apxos 

ruling, ruler : cf. next and tetrarch.] A mler of 

one of seven divisions of a country ; one of the 

rulers of the Heptarchy. 
1822 Blackio. Mag. XII. 410 Ere yet the bloody Her> 

tarch bad controllM, Or yet Northuinbria knew the Saxon s 

power. 1853 Landob Popery xL » 

+ b. A seventh king : with reference to Rev. 

xvii. 9-1 1. Obs. 
1679 Habby Key Script. 11. 27. The Secular successive 

Heptarch of the Apostacy of Antichrist. 
So Heptarchal, Heptaickic, Haptarchical 

adjs., of or pertaining to a heptarchy, esp. to the 

Anglo-Saxon Heptarchy. + HeptarcMst = Hept- 

AttClI. _ 

1783 Warton Hist. Kiddmgton (178?) 48 In 752* the Saxon 
heptarchia, Cuthred and Ethelbald, fought a desperate 
battle at Bcorgford, or Burford. Ibid. 60 The Saxons prac- 
tised this mode of fixing the several extents of their hept- 
archie empire. 1854 Frascr's Mag.XUX. 1 « We should 
return to the heptarchical regime of local self-government. 
1859 C. Barker Assoc. Princ. i. 7 Many of the heptarchal 
kings .. exchanging the crown for the cowl. 1874 Stubbs 
Const. Hist. I. vii. 171 The heptarchic king was as much 
stronger than the tribal king, as the king of united England 
was stronger than the heptarchic king. 

Heptarchy he'ptaaki). [ad. mod.L. hept- 
archia, f. Gr. tirra Hepta- + -apx"* sovereignty, 
empire, after tetrarchy^ A government hy seven 
rulers; an aggregate of seven districts or petty 
kingdoms, each under its own ruler ; spec, the 
seven kingdoms reckoned to have been established 
by the Angles and Saxons in Britain. 

The term appears to have been introduced by 16th c. 
historians, in accordance with their notion that there were 
seven Angle and Saxon kingdoms so related that one of their 
rulers had always the supreme position of King of the 
Angle-kin (Rex gent is Anglorum\ l so that in the Heptarchy 
itself there seems alwaysto have been aMonarchy (Camden;. 
The correctness and propriety of the designation have been 
often called in question, but its practical convenience has 
preserved it in use. See, besides the authors quoted, 
Hallam Middle Ages (1878* II. viii. 1. 270, 354-6 : Sir J. 
Mackintosh England (1846) I . ii. 31 \ Benny Cycl. .IX. 406 ; 
Freeman Norm. Conq. I. ii. 22; Stubbs Const. Hist. Eng. 
I. vii. 169 ; Edith Thompson Hist. Eng. ii. § 2. m 

1576 Lambaroe Peramb. Kent \ The exposition of this 
Map of the English Heptarchic or scauen Kingdomes. 
Ibid. 5. I1S86 Camoen Britannia 48 (marg. Monarcbm 
semper in Anglorum Heptarchia) Postquam enim in Britan- 
nia possessione pedem firmasscnt, in septem regna 
distribuerunt, Heptarch iamque const ituerunt . . tamen . . ut 
Monarchiam in ipsa Heptarchia semper fuisse yideatur. 
(See quot. x6io.)l 1592 Stow Annalet of Eng. 63 Vntill 
the time that this Heptarchie, or Gouernement of seuen, 
was reduced to a Monarchic or regiment of one. 160a 
Warner Alb. Eng. Epit. (1612) 360 The Saxon Heptarchia 
or their seuen Kingdomes. 1610 Hollano Camden x 
Brit, i« After that these nations above said, had now gotten 
sure footing in the possession of Britain, they diuided it into 
seuen kingdomes, and established an Heptarchie. 1014 
Selden Titles Hon. 30 In that Heptarchic of our Saxons, 
vsually six of the Kings were but as subjects to the supreme 
1638 Sir T. Herbert Trav. .ed. 2^308 Almeyda in d^pjght 
of her united Heptarchy landed here [Ceylon] Anno Dom. 
1506. 1641 Milton Reform. 11. (1851 > 53**" ought to sus- 
pect a Hierarchy to bee as dangerous and derogatory from 
his Crown as a Tetrarchy or a Heptarchy. 1700 P^en 
Palamon * Arcite 111. 291 The next returning planetary 
hour Of Mars, who shared the heptarchy of power. 1774 



Warton Hist. Eng. Poetry (1775) I. S 1 he inhabitants of 
Cornwall . • remained partly in a state of independence 
during the Saxon heptarchy. 1799-1805 S. Turner Anglo- 
Sax. U836) 1. in. v. 195 Ceawlin .. changed the baxon 
octarchy into a temporary heptarchy. 1812 Canning Sp.Ho. 
Comm. 3 Feb. (Hansard ser. 1. XXI. 530) Repeal the Union ! 
Restore the Heptarchy as soon 1 the measure itself is simply 
impossible. 1834 Peel Ibid. 25 Apr. (ser. in. XXIII. 69). 
1851 Kelly tr. Cambrensis Eversus 111. 301 In England 
there was a heptarchy, but in Ireland a pentarchy. 1885 
Pall Mall G. 29 June 12 Australia is now only waiting for 
an Enabling BUI in order to form a Federal Council, the 
inevitable germ of an Australian heptarchy. 

Heptasyllabic ^heptasilarbik \ a. (dj.) t [ f ; 
Gr. iwraavMaP-os of seven syllables (t. eya 
Hepta- + av Waty Syllable) + -ic] Containing 
or consisting of seven syllahles. b. sb. A verse or 
metrical line of seven syllables. 

a 1771 Gray Corr. (1843) 256 With [Heptasyllabics mixed 
at pleasure. 1885 SlR P. Pkrring Hard Knots 7? What is 
admitted in a decasyllabic line, must be admitted in a hepta- 
syllabic. 1889 Swinburne B. Jonson 56 His use of the 
sweet and simple heptasyllabic metre. 
So Heptasy "liable (rare), a word or metrical line 
of seven syllables. . 

1758 Borlasb Cornwall 296 It is the Trochaic Hepta- 
syllable, otherwise called the Trochaic Diameter Catalectic. 
Heptateuch (rie'ptati/7k). [ad. Gr. Ivr&Ttvxos, 
f. €TTTd seven + t€v\os a book.] A volnme consisting 
of seven books ; a name sometimes given to the 
first seven books of the Bible, treated as a section 
having some historical unity; on the analogy of 
Pentateuch, the recognized name of the first five 

books. , , __ 

1678 Lively Orac. iv. xxl 291 Let her learn . . the Hepta- 
teuch, or books of Moses, Joshua, and Judges. 1727-41 
Cnambebs Cycl., Heptateuch, in matters of literature, a 
volume, or work consisting of seven books. 1798 W. 1 aylor 
in Monthly Rev. XXVII. 217 The Anglo-Saxon Hepta- 
teuch published by Thwaites, at Oxford, in 1698. 1819 
Southey in Q. Rev. XXII. 71 Some one was to read aloud, 
from the Collations of Cassian, the lives of the Fathers, or 
some other edifying book, but not the Heptateuch, nor the 
other historical books of the Old Testament. . 

Heptene, Heptine, Heptoic, Heptyl, -ylic, 

etc. Chem. : see under Heptane. 
Heptoxide : see Hepta-. Hep-tree : see Hip2. 
f Her, here, sb. poetic. Obs. Forms : 1 hearra, 
herra, hrorra, 3 herre, hrorre, north, and Sc. 4-5 
her, 5-6 here, (5 heere, hery, 6 hair, heir, heyr). 
[OE. herra, hearra, corresp. to OFris. ht-ra, OS. 
herro (MDu. herre,hh{r)e, Du./^r), OHG. herro 
(MHG. hhre, herre, Ger. herr), ON. harri, herra 
(Sw., Da. herre). In OHG. and OS., a subst. nse 
of the comparative degree Mr\d)ro of the adj. Mr 
'old', hence ' venerable, august', mod.Ger. hehr 
'sublime, elevated, august, holy', identical with 
OE. hdr hoary, grey, ON. /*<frr :-OTeut. *hatro- 
prob. ' hoary with age, venerable 1 ; supposed to 
have been first used as a form of address to supe- 
riors : cf.the Romanic use oCL.senior, in li.sipwre, 
Sp. setlor, F. seigneur 'lord', orig. 4 older, elder . 
Both in OE. and ON. adopted from OLG. ; in 
OE. found orig. in the parts of the 1 Csedmon 
poems which are transliterated from an OS. 
original ; also in later OE. and ME. poetry, and in 
Sc. to 16th c. Apparently only in poetical use.] 

Lord, chief, master ; man of high position or rank ; 
sometimes more generally^ Man. 

rtiooo Csedmon 't Gen. 521 pe sende waldend god tan 
hearra bses hclpe of heofonrice. Ibid. 678 Nu hsebbe ic his 
her on handa, herra se goda; £ife ic hit be ^corne. 
c 1067 Poem in O. E. Chron. (MS. C.) an. 1066 Se 111 alle 
tid hyrde holdlice hxrran sinum. c 1*05 Lay. 5420 * or .pu 
a:rt ure ha;rre. 1*97 R. Glouc (1724) 102 pis lond ion 
habbe here so fre, bat to non herre y schal abuye. % a 1400-50 
AlexamUrvyzo All be hathils & be hens & be hne maiscris. 
4:1400 Destr. Troy 10146 Anienour in angur angardly stroke, 
Vnhorset the here, hade hym to ground, c Henry 
Wallace vii. 41 ArnwlfT. .Off South hantoun, that huge hie 
her and lord. 1500-ao Dunbar Poems Ixxxk 29, 1 sa ane 
heir in bed oppressit ly. 1313 Douglas AS nets v. vi. 8 
Thiddir the heir l^Eneas] with mony tbowsand gan hy. 
Ibid. xii. 70 Ane of the eldest herys stude about, Clepit 
Nautcs. i«o Lynuksay Test. Pap. 338 Thov arte hot kyng 
of bone, Fromc tyme thyne hereis harlis bene from ye gone. 
Hence | Here-man, lord, master. 
a 1400-50 Alexander 4938 A ! A ! happy haly here man. 
Her (h5J, h5i), pers. pron. t %rd sing, fern., dai.- 
accus. Forms: 1-5 hire, (1 hir), 2-5 hyre, (3 
heore), 3-5 here, (5 heer), 3-6 hir, 4-5 hure, 
5 hurre, 5-6 hyr, 5-8 {dial.) hur, (6 hare, 
harre), 4- her. [OE. hire, dative case of hio, Heo 
'she', cogn. with OFris. fieri, MDu. hare, haer, 
hore, Du. haar ; cf. also the parallel OS. iru, OHG. 
iru, iro (mod.G. ihr\ Goth. izai. The dative began 
in 10th c. to be used instead of the original ac- 
cusative hie, hi, hig, hy, and now as indirect and 
I direct objective represents both cases, as in we 
met her and gave her the book to take with her .J 
1. The female being in question : the objective 
I case of She. 

a. Dative or indirect object, 
a 1000 Elcne 963 (Z.) Gode francode . . >as lure se willn 



HER. 

S clamp. tfiooo Ags. Gosp. Matt. xiy. 7 Pj ^ ehct , h ! . m ! d , 
abe hyre [Lindisf. hir, Rushw. hire, h"* £ 

.syllenne. a 1154 O. E. Chron .an 1140 Tl [Hil bjohten 



.syllenne. a 1154 v. m. ynrvn. • - i---* ~—z 

hire into Oxenford, and muen hire be burch. a 117S Lott. 
Horn. 227 Se aengel cydde hyre bat godes sune sceolde beon 
acenned of hire, c xzo S Lay. 3998 Pa dexde [sune^ | heore 
was leouere, be quike here wes leoSere. 1*97 R - Glouc 
(1724) 30 pe fader.. bad hire vnderstonde, lo whom heo 
wolde y maricd be. 1340-70 Alex <$• Dind.&z Hure was 
lecheriS luf. 1362 Langl. P. PI. A. H. x Yit kneled I on 
my knees and cried hire of grace, c 1450 Chron. Vilod 395 
Hurre was lever to her' maytoynesse and masse. X567 i>atir. 
Poems Reform, iii. 74 ^11 weill was hir that day that sbo 
was fre. 1642 Rogers Naaman 498 To goe and doc as her 
listeth. X713-14 Pope Rape Lock iv. 130^ Give her the 
hair '—he spoke, and rapp'd his box. 1847/1 ennyson Prin- 
cess iv. 77 O Swallow, .tell her, tell her, what 1 tell to thee. 
1870 Rossetti Blessed Damozel, Her seemed she scarce 
had been a day One of Gods choristers. 

b. Governed by preposition, 
exooo Ags. Gosp. John xx. 16 Da cwaeff se haelend to hyre 

[Lindisf. hir, Hatton hire], maria. a 1075 O. E. Chron. 
(MS. C) an. 1035 I He] let niman of hyre ealle ba betstan 
ga;rsuma . . be Cnut cing ahtc. c 1300 Beket 25 Of hire he 
hadde lute blisse. c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 107 
With hir went many a knyght. C1400 Rom. Rose 2459 
If thou myght Atteyne of hire to have a sight, c 1400 
Destr. Troy 11006 When he neighed hur negh. i5S° 
Chron. Gr. Friars (Camden) 70 He had ii childerne by 
harre. Ibid. 72 The fayryst lady that she hade wyth hare. . 
was stolne away from hare. 1634 Milton Comus 264 1 11 
speak to her And she shall be my queen. 17x3-14 Popk 
Rape Lock 11. 6 But ev'ry eye was fix'd on her alone. 1864 
Tennyson Enoch Arden 474 And others laugh d at her and 
Philip too. 

c. Accusative or direct object. 
C9?S Rushw. Gosp. Matt. i. 25 And ne groette hire 

[Ags.G. he ne grette hi]. Ibid. xxn. 28 Alle haefdun hire 
[Lindisf.^ ilea, Ags. Hatton hy]. a X131 O.E. Chron. 
an. 1 127 He. .sende hire sifcoen to Normandi; and mid hire 
ferde hire broSer Rotbcrt eorl of Gleucestre. a 1154 Ibid. 
an. 1 140 F 8 pe king..besaet hire in be tur ; and me lat hire 
dun on niht of be tur mid rapes, c 1*75 Lay. j 146 pe deouel 
hire [c 1205 heo] louede. 1297 R. Glouc. (724) 12 Yaeue here 
be to bi wyf. c 1400 Apol. Loll. 39 1 f am of prestis . . leuib not 
heer fat he holdV c 1400 Destr. Troy 10976 He gird hir to 
ground, and greuit hir yll. I5S6 Chron. Gr. Frtars (Cam- 
den) 72 Dyvers lordes and ladys browte hare on hare way. 
1621 QuAaLES Div. Poems, Estlter v, He observed her ; He 
sent for ..dainty Myrrh. 173S fom hfi. Lady 137 Offend 
her, and she knows not to forgive ; Oblige her, and she U 
hate you while you live, i&ta Tennyson Day Dream, 
Arrival iv, He stoops— to kiss her— on his knee. 
2. For names of things grammatically feminine, 
or (in later use) feminine bypersonification. ^ 

c8a< Vest. Psalter xxiii. 1 Earoe. .and alle Sa eardiaS tn 
hire, c 1000 iELFWC Manual of Astron. (Wrt.) 18 fere 
lyfte zecynd is \>xt heo syc5 aelcne wa:tan up to hyre. 
c 117S Lamb. Horn. 19 Al bet be Hcome luue5 bet ba saule 
heteS, and wa is hire ber fore, cizgo S. Eng. Leg. I. 
whtQ Al so be sonne, bat heo mouwe schyne a-boute eche 
on, For alle habbei Uj3t of hire, and with-oute hire nou3t 
on c 1330 Cast. Love 96 pe eorbe . . And al bat euere m 
hire bi4>. c 1394 P- Bl. Crede 668 And syben j^e sely soule 
slen & senden hyre to helle ! «x 4 oo-So ^^.W^i 3 o8 
Bretens doun all be bild . . Drenches hire in be hi 3 e see ^ 
drawis hire on hepis. 1338 Starkey England 1. 111. 78 Our 
mother the ground .. wyl suffycyently nurysch . . al bestys 
fyschys, and foulys, wych arc brede and brought vp apon 
hvr. 1S08W. PHiLiPS^;wc^«(i86 4 )i87Theypraylike. 
wise to 0Te New Moone . . and salute her with great Deuotion. 
1738 Pope Epil. Sat. 1. 143-4 Vice is undone, if she forgets 
he? Birth tis the Fall degrades her to a Whore ; Let 
Greatness own her, and she's mean no more. "27 Kehle 
Chr. V., SS. Simon % Jndc 1, The widowed Church is lam 
to rove . . Make haste and take her home. 

b. Represented as used by Welsh or Gaelic 
speakers for he, him, or for the speaker himself. 

i<z6 Hundr. Merry T. xcii. {1866) I5 o By cottcs blut and 
hernayle.quod the wclchman, if her [a cock] he not ynough 
now her wyll be ynough anone for her hath a good fyre 
vnder her. 1657 H. Ckowch Welsh Irav. 3 Bid he, and 
other such like men. 1671 Welsh I ray. 31 in Hazl. L. P. P. 
IV. «2 Poor Taffie fell immediately into a great deep pit. 
Had not a shepherd stood his friend, and helpt hur ouickly 
out Hur surely there had made an end, Hur makes no 
other doubt. 1828 Scott F. M. Perth xxxin, No offence 
meant', said the Highlander; 'but her own self comes to 
buv an armour.' ' Her own self s bare shanks may trot 
hence with her' answered Henry. 1893 Stevenson 
Catriona 163 It will be made by a bogle and her wanting 
ta heid upon his body. . » 

3. Reflexive-.^ herself; to herself. (Now poetic) 
c iooo"&LFaic Gen. xxl. 16 Heo . .sat hire feorran. Ibid. 
xxxviii. 23 Habbe hire bat heo hafab. c 1200 Ormin 2655 
;ho ras hire upp. <riaoo Trin. Coll. Horn 47 Hie brohte 
bat child mid hire in to be temple. ciz*o Bestiary 241 f>£ 
mire .rested hire seldum. W Ay enb. ^60 Hyhyr^ss^ 
ine alle be obre bo 3 es. c i 3 74 Chaucer Compi. Ma* s 56 He 
preyede her to haste her for his sake, c 14*0 Chron. Vtlod 
765 And badde her hey 5 e, and make hurr all ^.1611 
Bible Gen. xxi. 16 She went and sate her downe ouer against 
him. 166a GEaBtF.a Princ. 8 She . .had no tune to shift her. 
1666-7 Dryoen Ann. Mirab. ccxevi, Like some shepherdess 
Who sate to bathe her by a river's side. 1858 Kingsley 
Sappho 20 Then peevishly she flung her on her face. 
4 For the nominative ; esp. in predicate after be, 
etc. = she. (Considered incorrect : cf. Him, Me.) 

1608 VANBauGN Pro?>. Wife iv. iv, But if it prove her, all 
tha?s Woman in me shall be imploy'd to destroy her. 1840-x 
Dickens Humphrey's Clock, There was hnn and her a 
sitting by the fire. Mod. dial, andcothq. I am sure it was 
ner that told me. No ! it could not be her. Which is her? 
Her with the hat. Is that her coming ? 

5. Her one = Sc. her lane : see O.ne, Lone. 

6. quasi-^. : cf. She. 

1646 Crashaw Poems 137 Now, if time knows That her, 
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whose radiant brows Weave them a garland of my vow*. 
i860 Whittier in IVestm. Gaz. (1895) 2 Jan. 8/2, ' 1 have 
lost him. But 1 can never lose a her; the women are 
more pertinacious than the men \ 
Her (haj, h5.x), poss. pron., $rd sing. fern. 
Forms: 1 hiere, hyre, (hyra), 1-5 hire, 3-5 
hyre, hure, hyr, (3-4 yr), 4-5 hur, (5 hurre, 
here), 4-6 hir, 6 hare, (are , 4- her. [OE. 
hurt, hire, genitive of hlo, Heo 'she', cognate 
with OFris. hiri, MDu. hare, Du. haar. (Analo- 
gous to OS. ira t iro, iru, ire ; OHG. ira t iro, MHG. 
ire, ir t Ger. ihr ; Goth. izSs.) In OE. used both 
as an objective and possessive genitive : the former 
use became obs. in ME., and hire remained a pos- 
sessive genitive, indistinguishable in use from a 
possessive adj., and is thus included in the same 
class with my, thy, his, cur, your, their. Like 
these, it has developed an absolute form Hers 1 , for 
which Hern 1 was also used in late ME., and still 
exists in some dialects.] 

1. as gen. case of pers. pron. : Of her ; of the 
feminine being or thing in question. 

a 900 O. E. Chron. (Parker MS.) an. 878 Him to com 
bacr ongen Sumor sacte alle.. ond Hamtun scir se dael se 
hiere behinon sac was. a 1225 St. Marker. 2 Ha iherde on 
each half hire, hu me droh to deaSe cristes icorne. a 13x0 
in Wright Lyric P. 1x3 Y wolde nemne hyre to day, ant y 
dorste hire munne. 

2. Poss. adj. pron. (orig. poss. gen.) : Of or be- 
longing to her ; that woman's, that female's ; also 
refl. of or belonging to herself, her own. 

aaooO. E. Chron. (Parker MS.) an. 8S8 Hire lie lib set 
Pafian. c 1000 Ibid. (MS. D.) an. 917 feer waron eac ofslae- 
fcene hyre b«xna feower. a 1100 Ibid. (Laud MS.) an. 1036 
Pact iElfgifu Hardacnutes mod or saete on Winceastre mid 
pass cynges hnscarlum hyra suna. c 1 175 Lamb. Horn. 3 Heo 
nomen pe assa and hire colt. 1*97 R. Glouc (1724) 370 
Mold yr name was. 136* Langl. P. PL A. t. 10 Ich was 
a-ferd of hire Face. 138a WvcUF Luke ii. 51 His modir 
kepte to gidere alle these wordis, beringe to gidere in hir 
herte. c 1420 Chron. Vilod. 2o8J>is hard hay re he wered 
hurre body nexst. c 1440 Gta Rom. i. 3 (Harl. MS.) My 
wif..wolle hyde his body by hire beddys syde. 1490 Cax- 
ton Eneydos vi. 27 She drewe thevm to her part* 1556 
Chron. Gr. Friars (Camden) 72 Shee went hare wayes. 
Ibid. 86 The qwenes grace came . . are owne person e, with 
hare cepter in hare honde. 1569 J. Rogers 67. Godly Lmic 
181 As ritch as hir husband. 1712-24 Pope Rape Lock \. 
19 Belinda still her downy pillow prest Her guardian Sylph 
prolong'd the balmy rest. 1808 Scott Marm. 11. in, Her 
hopes, her fears, her joys ; were all Bounded within the 
cloister wall. Mod. Her sister offered her services. 

fb. Used of things whose names were gram- 
matically feminine, e.g. sun, soul, book, shire, love. 
Obs. C. Of things personified or spoken of as 
female; esp. the earth, the moou, countries, cities, 
ships, the Church, a university, a school, the arts, 
sciences, passions, virtues, vices. 

c8»5 Vesp. Psalter ciii [i]. 19 Sunne oncneow setgong 
hire \c 1000 Ags. Ps. (Th.), Sunne hire setlgang sweotule 
healdeS]. 138a etc. [see Church sb. 8]. 1413 Pilgr. Sowle 
(Caxton 1483) iv. vii. 61 Tbenne ganne this fayre grene 
appel tree to shaken hyr leues. c 1489 Caxton Sonucs of 
Aytnon i. 2t A ryver..! beleve vercly that in al christen, 
dome is not her lyke. x$oa in Arnold*? s Chron. (181 1) 223 
That the chartur aforsaid in alle & euerych her articles. 
'534 TtsoALE Luke xiv. 34 Salt is good but yf salt have 
loste hyr saltncs what shall be seasoned ther with ? 153$ 
Covehoalk 2 Chron. v. 7 The prestes broughte the Arke.. 
viito hir place. 1559 \V. Cunningham Cosmogr. Glasse 
142 In whose mynde knoweledge have once builded her 
Bowre. J bid. 149 The moone is xviij. duies old, the time of 
hir shining is x. houres. Ibid. 205 Englande, and hir 
principall cities. 1586 T. B. La Primaitd. Fr. Acati. \. 
(1589) 612 There is nothing more common than the Sun, 
which imparteth of hir light to all the celestial! bodies. 
1611 Shaks. Wint. T. nr. iii. 93 The Shippe boaring the 
Moone with her inaine Mast. 1649 Blithe Eng. Improv. 
Impr. (1653) 9 The Earth, .and the principall causes of her 
Barrenness. 1700 Drvoen Palamon $ Arc. \\. 595 The 
ruined house that falls And intercepts her lord betwixt the 
walls. 1821 Shelley Epipsych. 376 The Moon will veil her 
horn In thy last smiles. 1895 Pall Mall G. 7 Oct. 1/3 
England, .has tried her best to head him off. 

d. Of animals regarded as feminine, irrespectively 
of sex; e.g. a cat, hare, rahbit, mouse, etc. 

c iaao Bestiary 242 De mire . . fecheS hire fode. c 1386 
Chaucer A'nt.'s T. 634 The bisy larke messager of day 
Snlueth in hir song the morwe gray, a 1400-50 A lexander 
412 [With] pe wose of pe wede hire wengis anoyntis. 1535 
CovEanALF. Prov. vi. 6 Go to the Emmet (thou slogarde) con- 
sidre hir waves. 1607 Topsell Four/. Beasts (1658) 210 The 
Weasil . . hang th fast upon her throat, and will not lose her 
hold, run the Hare never so fast. Ibid. 398 If a male Mouse 
be flead all over, or her tail cut off; or if her leg be bound 
to a post in the house, or a bell be hung about her neck, and 
so turned going, she will drive away all her fellows. 164a 
Rogers Naaman 97 The Bezor. .knowing by instinct what 
it is she is hunted for (not her skin, but her stone). 

3. After a sb. t a substitute for the genitive in- 
flexion. Cf. the similar use of His, Their. 

. c 893 KL jElfreo Oros. t. i. 5 9 Nilus seo ea hire aewtelme 
is oeh baem clife. ^1435 Chaucer's Wife's T. tMS. Camb. 
Gg. 4. 27) heading, Here begynnyt[h] the wyf of bathe hire 
tale. 1546 State Papers (1830) 1. 889 Elizabeth Holland her 
howse, newhe made in Suffolk. 1579 Lylv Euphucs (Arh.) 
94 Curio . . haunted Lucilla hir company. 1655 Flller 
Ch. Hist. w\\. i. 8 s Presuming on the Queen her private 
practice. 1659 H. L'Estrange Alliance Div. Off. 455 The 
Eacelleucy of our Church her burial office. [1873 F. 
Hall Mod. Eng. 355 note, In England, to this day, the 
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j vulgar write, in their Bibles, Prayer-books, and elsewhere, 
* John Crane his book \ ' father Hodges her book', etc.] 
1 4. absol. = Heks 1 ( = dcr, die, das ihrige). 
c 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 49 Duue . . fedeS briddes beb hie 
ne ben noht hire, a 1325 After. A\ 46 Al is hire pet holi 
chirche rede5 obcr stnge3. 
tHer, poss. pron., $rd pi. Obs. Forms: see 

\ below, f OE. hiero, /lira ; hyra, hiora, hiara, heora, 
gen. pi., in all genders, of He ; cognate with OFris. 
hiara, hira f MDu. hare (haerre, haer), hore, heur, 
Du. haar ; parallel in inflexion to OS. iro, ira. ire, 
era, OHG. iro (MHG. ire, ir, Ger. ihr, ihrer), 

1 Goth, izij izS. In ME. (like the gen. sing, his, 

j hire), treated as a possessive adj., though with 
fewer traces of inflexion than his. It also developed 
the absolute forms heoren> heren, Heks 2 , and hires, 
heres } Hers 2 (now both obsX Already in Ormin, 
the use of heore, here, was encroached upon by that 
of Pegre from Old Norse, which, in the form thair, 
the northern texts of Cursor Mundi, Hampole, etc. 
have exclusively ; Chaucer and other southern and 
south-midland writers retained her; Caxton, like 
Ormin, had both her and their; but their appears 
to have prevailed before 1500, and her has long 
disappeared even from the dialects which retain the 
cognate dat.-accus. hem, *em.'] 
A. Forms. 

a. 1 hiera, hira, hiora, hiara, heara, 1-2 hyra, 
heora, 2 hera. 
c9$s O. E. Chron. (Parker MS.) an. 449 On hiera dajjum 
I Hengest and Horsa. .gesohton Bretene. £-898 /bid. an. 894 
I H iora cyning wses ^ewundod. Ibid. an. 896 pa Deniscan haf- 
don hira wif befaest. 0950 Durham Ritual iSurtees) 48 In 
hiara jimersvnge jifearja. c 950 Lindisf. Gosp. Matt, vi 5 
Oofengon rnearde beara [Rushw. heora lean, Ags. hyra 
mede, Nation heore mede]. c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. iv. 6 
Htj be on hyra handum beron. axxoo O. E. Chron. an. 
> 1090 [Hi] a&cfon hera castelas him to hcarme. aii3i Ibid. 

an. 1 125 Heora liman, bast wacs here elces riht hand and 
' heora stanen beneSan. c 1160 Hat ton Gosp. Matt> iv. 6 On 
j heora hande. c 1205 Lav. 420 He heora monredne mid 
monscipe onfeng. 

6. 1-5 heore, here, 2-3 hore, 2-4 hare, 3-5 
hire, hure, (3 huere, 4-5 hyre). 

a 1100 O. E. Chron. (Laud MS.) an. 979 Heore ra:das 
syndon nahtlice onjean Godes xebeaht. a 1x31 Ibid. an. 

I 1 123 ? a Hi . . wseron xfre to^aenes muneces and here re^ol. 
a 1 1 75 Cott. Horn. 225 pine breo sunes .. and hare breo wif. 
cnjs Lamb. Horn. 75 Hore loking, hore hlawiog, hore 

! smelling, heore feling wes al iattret. c 1200 Obmih Ded. 86 
Acc nohht Jmrrh skill, acc all burrh nib, & all burrh be33re 

I sinne ; & unnc birrb biddenn Godd tatt he Forrjife hemni 
here sinne. Ibid. 40?, & shulenn habbenn heore laen Forr 
heore rihhtwisnesse. c uoo Trin. Coll. Horn. 155 Hure 
riht time |?enne man fasten shal. <:iao5 Lav. 22843 Pa 
wifmen . . kerueS of hire neose [^1275 hure nosek a 1225 
Ancr. R. 70 Hit is hore meister. a 1300 Geste K. Horn 9 
in Ritson Mctr. Rom. 11. 9r Huere sone hihte Horn. 

I a 1300 Assump. Virg. (Camb. MS.) 713 Bobe here feet & 
here handes Where bounde with stronge handes. 1340 
Ayenb. 35 Ham bet habbeb onworb to lene of hire hand ac 
hi dob lene hare sergons o>er o>re men of hire pans. 1362 
Langl. P. PI. A. Prol. 41 Til heor Bagges and heore Balies 
weren bratful 1-crommet. £-1380 Sir Fertimb. 2277 Huie 
helmes bay duden oppon hure hod. c 1385 Chaucer L. G. 
W. 138 (Fairf.) This was hire [v. rr. here, her, hir, theyr, 
thair) song, 'the foweler we deffyej. 1387 Trevisa Higden 
(Morris Spec. E. E. 3381 Chyldern in scoles. .bub compelled 
for to leve here oune longage, & for to construe here lessons 
& here bingis a Freynsch. £1420 Chron. Vilod. 69 Ye 
Danys. .chesen hure place Ry|t at hure owne wyll. Ibid. 
871 Ry}t at hurre wyll. Ibid. 1059 Herre song bey lafton 

j and songon nomore. 1426 Auoelay Poems 17 The lust 

j of hore lycam. c 1440 Gesta Rom. ii. 6 (Harl. MS.) 
Whenne the seruauntis hirde hire lord crye. 1482 Monk 

I of Evesham (Arb.) 15 Lyke as they deserue here in this 

I world by here lyuyng. 

(?) Inflected forms. 
la 1123 O. E. Chron. An. 1101 For heoran ajenan mycelan 
unjctrj'wSan. Ibid. an. 11 19 pa twe^cn cyngas innan 
Normandije mid heoran folcan coman togaedcre. ^ c 1175 
Lamb, Horn. 101 Heo setteS heoran handan ofer iful^ede 
men. 

7. 2-4 heor, 2-5 her, har, (3 ar), 3-5 hor, hur, 
(5 hurr), 4-5 hir, hyr. 

a 1 154 O. E. Chron. _an. 1x35 pa tocan ba o3re and helden 
her casiles agenes him. Ibid. an. 1140 ?-j [Hi] treuthes 
faeston 5set her noubcr sculde besuiken other, a 1175 Cott. 
Horn. 227 Har non neste wat o3er cwe5. Ibid., pa.. com se 
deofel to har anlicnesse. £1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. \\\ Hur 
eiSer alum5 be se. c 1250 Meid Maregrete %\\\, Dc sergauiu 
deden ar emde. c 1275 St. Patrick's Purg. 168 in 
Horstm. Altengl. Leg. 1875) ?if bu wolt leue on bor lore. 
1297 R. Glouc. (1724^ 398 Hii, pat my?te ofscapye, sone 
her red nomc. c X330 R.Brunnk Chron. Wace (Rolls) 5046 
He. .loude ascried pem on har cry. c 1340 Hamfole Prose 
Tr. (1866) 24 Of hem silfe and of hir sugettis. 1362 Langl. 
P. PI. A. 1. 97 Dauid . . Dude hem swere on heor swerd to 
serue treube euere.^ C1380 Wyclif Set. IVks. 111. 153 To 
spoyle hor tcnauntis and hor neghtboris. c 1386 Chaucer 
Prol. 32, I was of hir [v. rr. here, her) felawcshipc anon. 
c 1420 Chron. Vilod. 12 To wex be Bretones for hurr synne. 
c 1460 Launfal 232 Har kerteles wer of lnde sandel. 1480 
Caxton Chron. Eng. ccxli. (1482) 270 Hyr armure . . and 
al was whyte hcrtes with crouoes aboute hyr nekkes. 1485 
— St. Wenefr. 3 Her fader & moder cam & sawe how her 
doughter was biheded. 

B. Signification and uses. 

1. Genitive ease of Pers. and Rcjl. pron. : Of them 
(L. eorum) : of themselves. In qnot.a 1 225 with of.) 

c 825 Vesp. Psalter v. xo I9) F©r<k>n nis in mu<5e heara 
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so6fc«>iui> ; heorte heara idcl is. a 900 O. E. Chron. (Parker 
MS. an. 875 ^Elfred cyning. .hiera an fcefeng, ond haobni 
^efliemde. Ibid. an. 895 pa bur^ware hie jefliemdon, ond 
hira moui^ hund ofslogon. rtii3i Ibid. an. 1123 P4 bah 
hit wacre here unpancas. ctzoo Ormin 471 Whillc here 
shollde serrfenn firrst. c 1200 Trin. Coil. Horn. 121 Ure 
drihien..lokede gif here ani understoden. Ibid. 213 pesse 
wise biswike5 her aioer ooer. a 1225 Ancr. R. 176 }if 
noufter of hore ncre sec. 

2. Possessive adj. pron. (orig. possess, genitive) \ 
Belonging to them ; their ; also refl. belonging to 
themselves, their own (L. situs). 

917 O.E. Chroti. (Parker MS. an. 917 And ahreddon..cac 
hira horsa and hira waepna micelne dael. rtixoo Ibid. 
(Laud MS.) an. 1016 ? 9 Swa heora &ewuna wacs. a 1x21 
, Ibid. (Laud MS.) an. 11 19 Manega ..mid heora castelan. 
a xi 75 Cott. Horn. 221 pat ece fcr be ham Searcod was fer 
hare prede. ^riaoo Trtn. Coll. Horn. 35 Ure helende coin 
to helen men of heore symounden. 1382 Wycuf Matt. vi. 
5 Trewly y say to 50U, thei ban resseyued her meede. 
c 1386 Chaucer Prol. 11 So priketh hem nature in hir 
corages. 148a Marg. Paston in Paston Lett, No. 865 111. 
293 They withholde her cateli and hem selfe bothe from the 
coorle. 

b. Construction witli At I, both : her aller, her 
bother, her beyre } etc. : see All I). 4, Both 4 b, 
Bo a. c. 

3. After a sb., as substitnte for genitive inflexion. 
C893 K. Alfred Oros. 1. i. § 4 Affrica and Asia hiera 

landsemircu onginnaS of Alexandria. 

4. Absolutely. Afterwards expressed by Hers 2 , 
and now by Theiks. (F. le leur t Ger. der ihrige). 

£897 K. iELFRED Greg. Past. xliv. 319 Da 3e hiera mild- 
heortlice sellaS. e 1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. v. 10 Hyra [Halt. 
heora] ys heofonan rice, a 1225 Ancr. R. 78 [He] foluwedc 
hamj ase hore, hwuder so heo eucr wolden. X340 Aycttb. X44 
pe kingdom of heuene is hare. 

Her, obs. form of Hair, Her.k, Lke, Higher. 

Heraclean (heraklran), a. [f. L. Ileraele-us, 
also -e/ius, a. Gr. 'HpcucXtioty f. 'HpaKkrjs (see Hek- 
cules) : see -an.] Pertaining to Heracles. Hera- 
clean stone {lapis Heracleus, \i0os *Hpa«A€ta) : the 
magnet, so called from its great attractive power. 

1883 G. Chrystal in Encycl. Brit. XV. 219/1 This name 
[magnet] is said by Plato to have been given to it by Euri- 
pides, and he adds that most call it the Heraclean stone. 
1885 Ruskin Picas. Eng. 157 All ordinary architectural lion 
sculpture is derived from the Heraclean. 

Heracleid, -id (he rakbid, -id). Also Hera- 
klide. [ad. Gr. 'HpatcXtifys (pi. -at), L. Heraclides 
(pi. a descendant of *Hpa«X§s or Hercules.] 
One of the descendants of Heracles from whom the 
Dorian aristocracy of the Peloponnesus claimed 
descent. (Chiefly in pi.) 

X835 Thirlwall Greece vii. I. 273 heading. Return of the 
Heracleids. t a 1873 Lytton Pansanias 203 The heart of 
the Heracleid beats under the robe of the Mede. 1892 
Athcnaeutn 16 July 92/1 An ode composed by a Theban 111 
honour of a Heracleid. 

b. A * strong nian\ humorous nonce-use. 

1871 M. Collins Mrq. % Merch. 11. i. 17 The Heraklide 
showed symptoms of becoming confidential. 

Hence Heraclei'dan a., of or pertaining to a 
Heracleid. 

1821 Bvron yuan 111. Isles of Greece xiii, And there, per- 
haps, some seed is sown, The Heracleidan Hood might own. 

Heracleonite (hcrarkltfnsit). EccL Hist. 
Also -akl-. [f. pers. name Heracleon + -1TE.] One 
of a sect of Gnostics founded by Heracleon in the 
second century. 

a 1555 Philpot Exam. <$• Writ. (1842) 424 They do follow 
the old superstition of the Heracleonites. 1727-51 Chambers 
Cycl. s.v., The Heracleonite , after the example of their 
master, annulled all the antient prophecies; holding, that 
St. John was really the voice that proclaimed and pointed 
out the Messiah. 1882-3 Schaff Encycl. Re tig. Knowl. I. 
789 Irenaeus simply says that the Herakleonites, a Gnostic 
sect, anointed the dying with a mixture of oil and water. 

Heraclitean 0 )e:r akl 9 i l '~a»\ a. {sb.) ff. L. 

Ileraclite-us, Gr. 'Hpa«XetVetoy, pertaining to Hera- 
clitus + -an.] Of, pertaining to, or of the style of 
Heraclitas of Ephesus, a Greek philosopher of the 
5th cenlnry B.C. (.called the 1 weeping philosopher '), 
or his physical or other theories. 

1864 Re<ider No. 105. 824/1 Full of their Heraclitean fire. 
1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) t 426 Beginning with the mysteries 
and the Heracleitean alternation of oppusites. 
b. sb. A disciple of Heraclittis. 

188a R. A oa m son in Encycl. Brit. XIV. 784/2 The ex- 
treme Heracliteans, as Cratylus, rejected the proposition, 
or combination of words, as expressing a unity and per. 
manence not to be found in things. 

Hence Heraelite'anism. 

1885 Pater Marius I. 133 Heracliteanism had grown to 
be almost identical with the famous doctrioc of the sophist 
Protagoras, 

Heraclitic (hcrakli-tik), a. and sb. [f. Hera- 
I clitus (see prec.) + -ic] a. Oilj. = Heraclitean. 
b. sb. A follower of Heraclitus. So Hexacli ti- 
cal a. \ He raclitism = Hehacliteanism. 

1678 Cudworth Intcll. Syst. 1. iii. § 28. 133 That even the 
Zenonian and Heraclitick Deity it self, was no other than 
! such a plastick nature. Ibid. iv. i 31. 387 Singular and Sen- 
sible Things, which, as the Heracliticks rightly affirmed, 
do indeed all flow, a 1688 — Eteru. Morali'y 11 ii. § 1 (1731 1 
j 45 The true meaning of the Heraclitical Philosophy was 
plainly this, That there is no other being in the World 
besides Individual ttody or Matter. 1788 Chambers' Cycl., 
lUraclititm . . the philosophy of Hetaclitus . . The funda* 
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mental docirine . .was, that fire is the principle of all things. \ 
i38a R. Auamson in Encycl. Brit. XIV. 784/2 The Lleatic 
doctrine that only unity has real being, the Heraclitic \ 
counter-doctrine that only in change, in the many, is truth 
to he found. j 
Herald (he-raid), sb. Forms : (3 hyraudus), | 
4-5 heraud, -e, herowd, -e, herode, 4 herrod, 
herhaud), 5 herrowd, heroud, herewde, her- j 
rold, har(r)awd, -e, harood, -ud, -ott, -owed, 
harrote, harrold, 5-6 herawde, herrald(e, har- 
ralde, harhalde, 5-7 herault, harrot, 5-8 her- 
auld,^ her (e)hault, her ehaut,herehaug^ 
haraude,-aulde,-ald,-rald,-olde,-rolde,-rould, 
harhodde, harad, -at, -et, -rat, -ratt, -otte, 6-7 
harolde, heralde, 7 heralt, -aute, -old, haralt ; 
( 5 -6) 7- herald. [ME. heraud, herault, etc., re- 
presenting OF. herant, herault, mcd.L. haraldus, 
keratitis, It. araldo, Sp. haraldo, heraldo, OSp. 
faraute ; a word of uncertain origin, generally con- 
jectured to be from Teutonic, Dicz suggested as 
a possible source an OGer. Harizvald, *he.riwald, 
* ^Yielder 1 or ' commander of an army citing the 
proper names Chariovaldus, OS. Hariolt, ON. 
Haraldr; but this seems to fail to explain the 
sense. Others have suggested a possible derivation 
from OHG. hareii, heren to cry, call, which suits 
the sense better, but involves other difficulties. See 
Markel, German, eletn. m franzdsisch (1887) 62.] 

I. An officer having the special duty of making 
royal or state proclamations, and of bearing cere- 
monial messages between princes or sovereign 
powers. Also, b, employed in the tourney to make 
proclamations, convey challenges, and marshal the 
combatants. Hence, c, having the function of 
arranging public processions, funerals, and other 
state ceremonials ; of regulating the use of armorial 
bearings (cf. Disclaim v . 7) ; of settling quesiions 
of precedence in processions or at court ; and, tn 
process of time, of recording the names and pedi- 
grees of those entitled to armorial bearings : see 
Heralds* College in f . 

13.. Guy Warm. (A.) 3323 At an herhaud |>an asked he, 
•This armed folk, what may [>is] bet* 13. . CoerdeL. 428 He 
comaunded hastely Herodesfor to make cry, And every man 
for to wende Home. 1375 Barbour Bruce si. 37' Throu-out 
the hoost . . gcrt thai ga Herrodis for till mak ane crye c 1386 
Chaucer Knits T. 1675 An herowd \v.rr. heraud(e, herald] 
on a skaffold made a hoo . . And when he sawh be pepul of 
nuyse al stille Thus schewid he be mighty dukes wi le. 
? ,11400 Morte Arth. 3013 An hawrawde hyes be-fore, the 
bestof the lordes. a i 4 oo-<0 Alexander 883 Heraudis 
[Dubl. Harraldes] on he^e hors hendly a-rayed. ci&S 
Eng. Ckron. (1856) 46 He . . sente hcroudis to the toun 
IRouenland bad thaym yelde it to the kyng of Englond. 
e 1480 Caxton Sonncs of Aymon ix. 203 Thus departed the 
herawde from the oost of Charlemagne. 15x3 .Douglas 
JEneis v v. 3 With ane harraldis lowde voce. 1565 in Turner 
Select. Rec. Ox/. 316 Wyne for the Quencs Haroldes. Ibid., 
The Quenes harrodes. 1565-73 Cooper Thesaurus, Cadu- 
ccator,..an ambassadour or harold sent to mtreat of peace. 
1570 Levins Manip. 15/46 An herald for peace, caduceator 
1599 Shaks. Hen. V, iv. vii. 59 Take a Trumpet Herald, 
Ride thou vnto the Horsemen on yond hill. wc**; ^ Au- 
drey Table Alph., Herault, kings messenger. 1656 Blount 
Glossogr., Harold, Heralt or Herald. 1667 Milton P. L. 

II. 518 The sounding Alchymie By Haralds voice explain d. 
«i674 Clarendon Hist. Rcb. xvi. § 24S His Majesty., sent 
it likewise by Garter, Herauld and King ».t Armes. 17*7-51 
Chambers Cycl. s.v., In the army, drums and trumpets have 
succeeded to the function of heralds, being # sent by the 
generals on the same errands; and .. enjoying the same 
rights and privileges. 1838 Thirlwall Greece xui. II. 161 A 
herald came to demand an armistice. 1875 Jowett Plato 
(ed. 2) III. 12 x Need we hire the herald, or shall 1 proclaim 
the result t - — 1,^7; 

b. 1377 Langl. /'. PI. B. xvm. 16 Faith.. cryde a I Jilt 
dauidl As doth an Heraude of armes whan launtrousl 
cometh to iustes. c 1386 Chaucer Knt. s T . 159 By here 
Cote Armures and by hir gere The heraudes knewe hem 
best in special. «i44° Sir Egtam. 1109 At mornc when 
day sprange, Gentyl men to haruds thrange. a 1450 JLe 
Mortc Arth. 341 Heraudis he dyd go and Ride Another 
tumamente for to Crye. 1485 Caxton Pans V. (1868) 7 
[He] s^nte his heraulds . . to announce that the jousts shold 
be halden. c 1560 A. Scott Poems (S.T.S ) 11. 63 The har- 
raldes cryd, 1 God schaw the rycht,' Syne bad tharne go to- 
gidder. 1593 Shaks. Rick. II, 1. iii. 6 (Stage dir.) Enter 
King, .and others. Then Mowbray in Armor, and Harrold. 
Ibid. 25 Tucket. Enter Hereford, and Harold. 1820 Scott 
Ivan/toe viii, The Prince, .gave signal to the heralds to pro- 
claim the laws of the tournament. 

C. c 1384 Chaucer H. Fame 111. 321 Pursevarites and her- 
auldes That crien ryche folkes laudes. . Had on him throwen 
a vesture Whl :ht that men clepen a cote armure. a x&oStr 
Penes (Pynson) 3453 Euery syde Armes were hanged fayre 
and wyde, Herodes gan the armes escrye. 1530 Palsgr. 
456/2 He can blase armes as well as any herault. .in Eng- 
land. 156a Leigh Armoric Pref. (1597) A ij. They .. are 
named ancient Herehaughtes, who haue made distinction be- 
tweene the gentle and the vngentle. 157* N. J 
Prelim. Verses to Bossnucll's Armone, Ye perfit skil Of 
Herehauts art. 1592 Nashe P. Pent lessened. 2) 27 a, Buying 
of the Herald, who giues them the Lyot^ without 
ton-ue, tayle, or tallents. i59 2 Greene Upst. Courtier in 
llarl. Mile. (Malh.) II. 217 The herralde to blason their de- 
scente from an old house «59» B. Jonson Ev Man in 
Hum. 1. iii, The first red herring that was broil d in Adam 
and Eve's kitchen, doe I fetch ™y pedigree from by the 
Harrots bookes. 1663 Wood Life (0. H. S. 1 . 480 < Burial 
of Archbp. Juxon) Persons that came to attend the corps, 
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wherof Garter King at armes was one and four more 
heralds. 1687 Dryukn Hind, P. lit. 156 Do you not know 
that for a little coin Heralds can foist a name into the line ? 
1766 Entick London IV. 26 The six heralds are Windsor, 
Chester, Lancaster, York, Richmond, and Somerset, who 
take place according to seniority in office. 1844 Disraeli 
Coningsby iv. iv, The heralds they pay to paint their 
carriages. 

T d. Formerly called, with reference to some 
functions of Ihe office, herald of {at) artns. 

1377 [see hi c 1435 Torr. Portugal 2465 Harroldys of 
armes cryed on hight, The prynce and that other knyght 
No more juste shall thay. c 1530 Ld. Bcrners A rth. Lyt. 
Bryt. (1814) 34 Than was it cried by an haraude of armes, 
yt eche of them should do theyr best. 1556 Chron. Gr. 
Friars (Camden) 50 There was made a proclam3cyon with 
dyvers harhoddes of armes and pursevanttes in their cote 
armeres. 1569 Nottingham Rec. IV. 134 Gevyn to the 
haret of armes.. xxs. 1646 Bp. Maxwell Burd. Issac/u in 
P/tenix (1708) II. 296 The Lords of the Council .. sent a 
Gentleman . . with an Herald at Arms, to . . dissolve their 
Meeting. 17*7-51 Chambers Cycl. s.v., Heralds, or heralds 
at arms. . 

t e. King herald, Lyon herald : ancient names 
of Garter king-of-arms and Lyon king-of-arms : see 

KlNG-OF-ARMS. 

[c 1376 in Spelman Gloss. (1664) s.v. Hcraldus, Pctrus Rex 
Hyraudorum citra aquam de Trent ex parte boreali. «. . 
Statuta Armomm Stat. Realm (1810) I. 231 E qe nul Koy 
des Haraunz ne Menestrals portent privez armez.J c 1460 
J. Russell Bk. Nurture 1035 A herrowd of Armes as 
gret a dygnyte has, Specially kynge harrawd must haue 
be principalle place. 1596 Dalaymple tr. Leslies Hist. 
Scot. vii. 140 The King of Scotis .. in haist directes Lyon 
harrat King of armes to the Jnglis King. Ibid. 142 1 ne 
king, .his lettres delyuiris to Iyon Harratt, wrytne in vene 
sour and proud wordes. . 

f. Heralds' College, or College of Arms \ a royal 
corporation, fonnded 1483, consisting of the Earl 
Marshal, kings-of-arms, heralds, and pursuivants, 
exercising jurisdiction in matters armorial, and now 
recording proved pedigrees, and granting armorial 
bearings. Heralds' Office, the office of this corpora- 

tion. .„._«_» . 

1588 Thvnne Let. Ld. Burghleyxn Animadv. Introd. 91 
The whoole colledge of hercaudes. a 1655 in Cotgrave 
Treas. Wit * Lang., Her. 126 He is at the Heralds Office 
yondir. What, Has he purchased Arms # then ? a 1661 
Fuller Worthies (1840) I. 153 K it was his assigned and 
not hereditary coat, it will be long enough ere the raid s 
office grant another. 1709 Steele 'iatlcrfo. 11 F 4, I shal 
give you my Genealogy, as a Kinsman of ours has sent U 
me from the Hcralds-Office. 1869 Rogers Hist. Gleanings 
1. 32 A parvenu pays the Heralds' College for a pedigree. 

2. transf. andyfc. a. One who proclaims or an- 
nounces the message of another; a messenger, 
envoy. Hence, a frequent title of newspapers, as 
The Morning Herald, Glasgow Herald, etc. 

X377 Langl. P. PI. B. xvi. 247 pus haue I [Abraham] ben 
his heraude here and inhelle. 1467 Sm J. Paston mPatto* 



his nerauae nere ana inucuc. ^.^ j. - 

Lett. No. 570 II. 301, I alweys schall be your herault bothe 
her, if sche com hyddcr, and at home when I kome horn. 
1588 Shaks. L. L. L. v. ii. 07 Their Herald i S< a pretty 
knauish Page: That well by heart hath con d his embas- 
sage. 1615 J. Stephens Satyr. Ess. 201 His tongue, the 
Herald of his imagination, is a Susie Officer. 1641 J. Jackson 
True Evang. T. 111. 230, 1 finde our very enemies Prophets 
to foretell, and Heraulds to declare it, for us. 1781 Cowper 
Charity 136 A herald of God's love to pagan lands. ^36 
Emehson Nature, Beauty WVs. (Bohn) II. 14? Beauty in 
nature is not ultimate. It is the herald of inward and eternal 

^bl^A person (or thing) that precedes and an- 
nounces the approach of another; a forerunner, 

^592° ShTks. Rom. $ Jul. ill. v. 6 It was the Larke the 
Herauld of the Morne. c 1600 - 6onn. 1, Only herauld 
to the gaudy spring. 1759 Dilworth Pope 76 One of the 
most active heralds to his rising fame. 180a Words w. Jo 
the small Celandine viii, Herald of a mighty band. Of a 
joyous train ensuing. 1878 Hlxlkv Phystogr. 197 Earth- 
quakes are often the heralds of volcanic eruptions. 1894 
H. Drummond Ascent Alan 295 The Flower, botanically, is 
the herald of the Fruit. 

3. One skilled in heraldry ; a heraldist. 

1821 Scott Kenilw. xii, 1 With neck reguardant,* said the 
herald. 1880 Warren Book-plates xii. 126 A print-collector, 
an ex-librist, and a herald. 

4. (In full, Herald-moth). Name of one of the 
noctuid moths, Gonoptera libatrix. 

1832 T. Rennie Butter fi. $ Moths 82 The Herald . . appears 
in April and end of July. 1843 Duncan in Nat. Libr. XL. 
2« The Herald-moth .. is .. found plentifully in October, 
whence Aurdians have called it the Herald, from an idea 
that its appearance gave indication of the approach of 
winter. 

5. attrib. and Cotnb., as herald angel, star, etc. ; 
herald-vouched \ herald- crab -^heraldic crab ; 
herald-moth : see sense 4 ; herald- painter (see 
quot. 1688). , , _ . 

1646 G. Daniel Poems Wks. 1878 I. 45, J T ne, f5 er 
nor Skornc, a faire discent, Noble, and Herald-vouched 
Ancient. 1671 Milton P. R. 11. 279 Now the herald lark 
Left his ground-nest, high towering to descry Ihe ^lorn s 
approach. x688 R. Holme Armoury 111. 147/2 A Herald 
Painter is such as Paints Coats of Arms on Escochions 
Shields, Tables, P;nons, Standarts, and such like. 1728 
Pope Dune. 11. 18 The Queen, to glad her sons, proclaims 
By herald Hawkers, high heroic Games. 1753 Whitfield 
Hymn, Hark, the herald Angels sing Glory to the new- 
born King. 1771 Gbay Corr. N. .\icholls (1843) «7 J«n 
Froissart, son of Thomas, by profession a hera d painter. 
1808 Scott Marm. iv. xiv, The Herald-hard (Sir David 
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Lyndesay, Lyon-King and poet]. 1850 Tennyson l^Mem. 
*xxviii, The herald melodies of spring. 1878 B. Taylor 
Deukalion iv. i. 137 No herald star announced my birth. 

Hence HeTaldess, a female herald, f He-raldet, 
a petty herald. He-raldship, the office or dignity 
of a herald. 

1881 J. M. Rodwell Isa. 98 Zion, heraldess of joy, get 
thee up into a high mountain. 1890 G. A. Smith Isaiah 
II. v. 85 The verses from Behold your God, to the end 
of the Prologue are the song of the heraldess. 1625 11 
Ton son Staple ofN. iv. i, Fit. Her grace s herald ? Aim. 
No herald yet, a heraldct. 1613 Selden lllustr. Drayton s 
Poly-olb. iii, [Woden], being by name president of ways, 
and by his office of heraldship Pacifex, i.e. Peacemaker. 

Ke'rald, v. Forms : see sb. ; also 4-5 hiraude, 
hyraude. [a. OF. herauder, herau/der, hirauder, 
f. herattt, hiraut Herald sb.] 
1. Irans. To proclaim, to announce, as at hand 
or drawing nigh ; to usher in, introduce. 
c 1384 Chaucer H. Famem. 486 His clarioun With which 
he wonde is to hiraude [7'. rr. herawde, heraude, hyraude] 
Hem that me lUt preised be. 1605 Shaks. Macb. 1. 111. 102 
Wee are sent, To giue thee from our Royal 1 Master thanks, 
Onely to harrold thee into his sight, Not pay thee. 1631 
R. H. A rraignm. Whole Creature xv. § 3. 261 She must 
be . . Heralded, proclaimed, Trumpetted, as the onely Para- 
gon of her Sexe. 18x0 Solthey Kehama vit. v, The Orient 
..Kindles as it receives the rising ray, And heralding his 
way, Proclaims the presence of the Power divine. 1855 
Longf. Hiaiv. ix. 126 And the heron. .Heralded the hero s 
coming. 1869 Phillips Vesuv. iii. 46 Six months of con- 
tinued earthquakes .. heralded the eruption. 1886 *. W. 
Robinson Courting Mary Smith II. 292 The new young 
day which the chimes of Coalshy had heralded in a few 
minutes ago. 
+ 2. intr. To act as herald. Obs.rare" 0 . 
1530 Palsgr. 583/1, I herawde, I expresse the offyce of 
an herawde, j'e haraude. 
Hence He'ralding vbl. sb. and///, a. 
18x4 Cary Dante, Paradise xxvi. 42 [St John] who chief 
proclaim'st E'en at the outset of thy heralding, ^the mystery 
of heaven, i860 Tyndall Glac. 1. xxvu. 2x1 The tempest 
. . I heard its heralding roar in the gullies of the mountains. 
Herald, corrupt form of Hakeld. 
Heraldic (hSrsrldik) , a. [f . Herald sb., prob. 
after F. h&aldique (15th c. in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1. Of or pertaining to heraldry. Also fig. 

1772 Waaton Life Sir T. Pope 199 (T.) Heraldic surcoats 
of arms. 1774 — Hist. Eng. Poetry I. 336 The pompous 
circumstances of which these heraldic narratives consisted, 
and the minute prolixity with which they were displayed. 
1847 Gloss. Heraldry 10 The distinction between the heraldic 
antelope and the natural. 1887 Miss BaAODON Like $ Un- 
like \, Rich in the heraldic history of aristocratic alliances. 

2. Heraldic crab : a Japanese crab, Huema heral- 
dica, one of the Maiadx : see auot. 

1863 Wood Nat. Hist. 111. 568 The Heraldic Crab, so 
called because the shape of its carapace presents a fanciful 
resemblance to the shield and mantle employed by heraldic 
painters in depicting coat armour. 

Hera-ldical, a. [f.asprec. + -al.] - Heraldic. 

16x0 Gvillim Heraldry HL xvi. (1660) 201 Whose great 
study and travell in this Heraldicall Art, hath . . been suffi- 
ciently manifest. 18x4 D'Israeli Quarrels Anth. ^(1867) 
491 High notions of the importance of heraldical studies. 

Hera-ldically , adv. [f. prec. + -ly «.] In a 
heraldic manner ; accordingto the rules of heraldry 



1807 ~G. "Chalmers Caledonia I. 11. yi 299 note, The 
armorial bearings of Scotland, most heraldically displayed. 
1879 J. C. Cox Ch. Derbysh. IV. 236 The church was 
heraldically visited . . by Sir William Dugdale. 

Heraldist (he-raldist). [f. Herald sb. + -1st.] 
One who is versed in heraldry. 

1814 D'lsaAELi Quarrels Auth. (1867) 49« [The] excesses 
of his pen . . show the insensibility of the mere heraldist to 
the nobler genius of the historian. 1896 Bookseller S Catal., 
The result of.. most painstaking labour of the celebrated 
Heraldist and Archaeologist. 

tHe-raldize, Obs. [f. Heuald sb. + -ize.j 
trans. To emblazon. 

1630 J. Taylor (Water P.) Quarrel bet-w. Poiucr Hill* 
Tyburn, These arms for thee my muse hath heraldizecl. 
x 7 6oSterne5^«. HI. 3 39Theopportunity. .of raising a for- 
tune, and heraldizing a name. 1784 New spectator III. 5/1. 

HeTald-like, a. and adv. Like or after the 
manner of a herald. 

C1470 Henry Wallace vm. 1653 In Scotland sone he 
cummyn is onon, Bot harrold lyk he sekis his presens. 1625 
K. Long tr. Barclay's At gem's iv. 11. 238 A ^crtaine souldier 
. .attired Hcrald-likc. x 7? o Armstrong Misc.U. 179 (Jod-) 
According to nice hcraldlike ceremony, the son ought to 
take the wall of the father. 

He-raldrist. rare. [f. Heraldry + -tst: cf. 
symmetrist.] One who is versed in heraldry. 

1875 M. A. Lower Eng. Surnames (ed. 4). v - 89. 1 ne 
late celebrated heraldrist, Nicholas John Philipson of New- 
castlc-upon«Tync. ' 

Heraldry (he-raldri\ Forms: see Herald. 
[f. Herald sb. + -RY : cf. poetry, pedantry^ 

1. The art or science of a herald ; now, esp. the 
art or science of blazoning armorial bearings and 
of settling the right of persons to bear arms or cer- 
tain bearings ; in connexion with which it deals with 
the tracing and recording of pedigrees, and deciding 
of questions of precedence. 

Canting Heraldry, that which deals with canting arms : 
see Canting///, a? 5. 

XS72 Boss ewe ll Armorte Ded., Such one was of late 
specially in this kinde of Herehaultry a very fruteful and 
worthy writer, master Gerard Leigh. 1663 Gerbier Counsel 
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E viij a, The Antiquity and Origine of Herauldry. a 1668 
Denha.m Progr. Learn. 183 Twas no false heraldry when ■ 
Madness drew Her pedigree from those who too much knew. 
1769 Junius Lett. xii. 49 Vou may look back.. to an illus- 
trious pedigree, in which heraldry has not left b single good ! 
quality upon record. 1830 Macaulav Ess., Byron (1887) | 
160 Is poetry, like heraldry, mere matter of arbitrary regu- 
lation? 1871 RusKtN Eagle* $ N. §47 The most brilliant, 
and.. most practically effective of the arts — Heraldry. 

Jig. 1641 * Smectymnuus ' Vind. Ansn: vi. 88 As for 
the Herauldry in blaroning Aerius for an heretick . . We 
referre to former answeres. a 165* J. Smith Sel. Disc. iv. 
70 All those discourses which have been written of the soul's 
heraldry, will not blazon it so well 10 us as itself will do. 
Ibid. ix. 410 Titles of worldly honour in heaven's heraldry 
are but only tituH nominates. _ 18*3 in Joanna Baillie's 
Collect. Poems 263 Watt, who in heraldry of science ranks 
With those to whom men owe high meed of thanks, 
fb. Heraldic praclice or regulation. Obs. 

160s Shaks. Nam. 1. i. 87 Hamlet Did slay this Fortin- 
bras : who by a Seal'd Compact, Well ratified by Law, and 
Heraldries Did forfette (with his life) all those his Lands. 

T c. Heraldic title, rank, or precedence. Hence, 
' An old and obsolete abuse of buying and selling 
precedence in the paper of causes for hearing* 
(Wharton's Law Lex. 1883). Obs. 

1601 Shaks. Airs Well il iii. 280 Vou are more sawcie 
with Lordes and honorable personages, then the Commission 
of your birth and vertue giues you H eraldrv. a 1734 North j 
Lives 1. 435 Nothing sat heavier upon his spirits than a 
great arrear of business.. for he knew well that from thence 
there sprang up a trade in the register's office, called 
heraldry, that is, buying and selling precedence in the paper 
of causes. 

2. A heraldic emblazonment or device ; a collec- 
tion of heraldic devices; armorial bearings; heraldic 
symbolism. Also^f. 

1593 Shaks. Lucr. 64 This Herauldry in Lucrece face was 
seene, Argued by Beauties red and Vertues white. 160a 
— Ham. il ii. 478 Pyrrhus . . Hath now this dread and 
blacke Complexion smear'd With Heraldry more dismall 
c 1708 Swift Baucis Q Pfiilcmon 93 The ballads . . high in 
order plac'd, describe The heraldry of ev'ry tribe. 1795 
South ev Joan, of Arc vnt. 37 Known by the buckler's 
blazon 'd heraldry, Salisbury lay dead. 1870 F. R. Wilson 
Ch. Lindisf. 76 A series of panels filled alternately with 
heraldry and figures. 1889 Century Mag. Dec. 937/a Nature 
s>oon covers the work of man in wood or stone with a carpet 
of moss and her own heraldry of lichens. 

3. The office of herald or official messenger. 

1594 Hooker Eccl. Pol. 1. xv. $ 1 The law ol Heraldry in 
war is positive. 1834 Lytton Pilgr. Rhine xix, Fulfilling 
the heraldry of God, to each Star he appointed the duty 
and the charge. 1835 — Riemi nr. 1, I trust my next j 
heraldry will be to a more friendly court. 

4. The action of announcing and ushering tn 
with pomp and ceremony ; heraldic pomp. 

1630 Milton Circumcision 10 He who with all Heaven's 
heraldry whilere Entered the world, now bleeds to give us 
ease. 1800 Coleridge Chris label 11, He would proclaim it 
far and wide, With trump and solemn heraldry. 1840 Mill 
Diss, q Disc. 1 1875) I. 427 A writer .. announced, with all 
the pomp and heraldry of triumphant genius, a discovery. 

t Heraldy. Obs. [f. Hebald sb. + -t. With 
quots. 1390, 1747 cf. OF. heraudie cassock, long 
cloak.] =Hekaldry i, 2. 

1390 Gower Con/. I. 173 (Fairf. MS.) Yet wole he [detrac- 
tion] iangle noght fortbi, As he which hath the heraldie Of 
hem that usen for to lye. 1615 J. Stephens Satyr. Ess. 355 
He hath Heraldy enough to place every man by his Armes. 
1651 Cleveland Poems 5 She Makes pearl and planets 1 
humble herauldv. 1738 St v art in Phil. Trans. XL. 51 j 
Red, expressed by the lines thus |||| as in Heraldy. 1747 
W. Horslkv Fool No. 73 F 7 With his Bib under his Chin, 
his motly Coat, like a Heraldy on his Shoulders. 

Heralt, obs. form of Hebald sb. 

Herand(e, obs. forms of Ekrakd. 

Herapathite (he*rapaj)3it). Ckem. [f. llcra- 
path, an English analyst (1 795-1 868).] lodo-sul- 
phate of quinine in its crystalline form. 

1865-72 Watts Did. Chem. III. 149. 1875 H. C. Wood 
Therap. (1879) Crystals of Herapathite separate, in the 
form of right-angled quadrate rhombic leaves. i886Encycl. 
Brit. XX. 185 Herapathite . . possesses optical properties 
similar to those of tourmaline. 

Heraud, -aught, -ault, -aut, etc., obs. ff. i 
Hebald, etc. 

Herb (haib), sb. Forms : 3-6 erbe, 3-7 herbe, 1 
4 eerbe, 6 earbe, heerb, Sc. hairb, 6-7 hearbe, 
6- herb ; also 5-6 y erbe, 9 dial, yerb, yarb, yirb. 
[In ME. usually erbe, a. OY.erbe (1 ith c. in Liltre , 
mod.F. herbe It. erba 7 Sp.yerba, Pg. herva):— 
L. herba grass, green crops, herbage, herb. In OF. 
and ME. occasionally spelt with h after Lat. ; re- 
gularly so since £ 1475, but the h was mute until 
the 1 9th c, and is still so treated by many : see H 
^the letter).] 

1. A plant of which the stem does not become 
woody and persistent (as in a shrub or a tree), but 
remains more or less soft and succulent, and dies 
down to the ground (or entirely) after flowering. 

c 1*90 S. Eng. Leg. I. 221/41 Of treon and herbes, bilcke 
.. bi-set in eche side, c 1385 Chaucer L. G. IV. Prol. 109 
To speke of gomme or erbe or tre. 1432-50 tr. Higden 
(Rolls) I. 257 Hillcs and woodes .. habundante in yerbes 
and pastures and mony wilde bestes. 1526 Tin dale Matt. 
xiii. 32 When it is growne it is the greatest amonge yerbes. j 
axdxx Donne Epigr. (1652* 92 An Hearh thou [Tobaccol 
art. but useless. 1647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. it 1. $ 64 Strew, 
ing Flower* and Herbs in the ways as they pass'd. 1880 j 
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Obav Struct. Bot. iii. $ 3. 50 Herbs are plants in which the 
stem does not become woody and persistent, hut dies annually 
or after flowering, down to the ground. 

2. spec. Applied to plants of which the leaves, or 
stem and leaves, are used for food or medicine, or 
in some way for their scent or flavour. 

c 1190 S. Eng. Leg. I. 18/598 A fair herbe, bat oiencleopez 
letuse. .In hire mouth heo pulte barof a lef. c 1380 Wyclif 
Serm. Scl. Wks. I. 28 Erbis of vertue bat growen in hem. 
c 1386 Chaucer Can. Yeom. Prol. <$• T. 246 And herbes [v.r. 
erbis] koude I telle eek many oon As Egremoyne Valerian 
and lunarie And other swiche if that me liste tarie. c 1489 
Caxton Sonnes of Aymon xvi. 371 He toke an erbe, and 
robbed Charlemagnes noose & his lippes wyth it. 1577 B. 
Googe Heresbach's Husb. 1. (1586) 38 b, Flaxe and Hempe 
. . I>e not to be received in the number of Corne nor Pulse, 
Fodder nor Hearbes. 1633 G. Herbert Temple, Sunday vi, 
Those Who want herbs for their wound. 1715 Watts Logic 
j. vL § 3 If the leaves are of chief use to us, we call them 
herbs : as sage, mint, thyme. 1802 Med. Jml. VIII. 530 
Fumigations with aromatic substances, woods, herbs, and 
resins. 1839 E. D. Clark e Trav . R tissia 55/1 Broth, made 
with fish and wild herbs. 

3. collect. Herbage. Alsoy%*. (quot. 1677). 
1382 Wyclif Heb. vi. 7 The erthe drynkynge reyn .. and 

bryngynge forth couenable eerbe. 1535 Covebhale Ps. 
xxxvi[ij. 2 Cut downe like y« grasse, and . . wythered euen 
as y grene herbe. 1677 Gale Crt. Gentiles I v. 208 Rich 
men. .are deservedly stiled the Herbe of Drones, which they 
devour. 1725 Pope Odyss. v. 597 On the flow'ry herb .. he 
lay. 1850 Tennyson In Mem. xcv, Underfoot the herb 
was dry. 

4. The leafy part of a (herbaceous) plant ; esp. 
as distinct from the root. 

1662 J. Davies tr. Olearius y Voy. Ambass. 314 The herb 
and seed of Werme. 1799 Med. Jml. I. 26 The herb and 
flowers of the arnica are. .most conveniently given in simple 
infusion. 

f b. In the herb : green, not yet ripe. Obs, (Cf, 
in the blade, in leaf; F. en herbe). 

1652 Spark e Prim. Devot. (1663) 365 Since our haruest is 
but in the hearb. 

f5. =Hebba, q.v. Obs. 

8. General Comhs., as herb-bed, -eater, -flower, 
-garden, -gatherer, -juice, -locust, -market, -plot, 
-seller, etc. ; herb-eating, -like adjs. 

1858 Glenny Gard. Everyday Bk. 78/2 Vou get fine 
healthy young plants.. to form a good *herb-bed. c 1515 
Cocke LorelVs B. (Percy Soc) 5 Patrycke peuysshe *heerb- 
eter. 1651-3 Jer. Tavlor Serm. for Yearn, x. (R.), His 
lirtle garden made for . . the feasting of a few Pythagorean 
herb-eaters. 1726 Swift It cannot rain, etc. Wks. 1755 III. 
I. 135 The new sect of herb-eaters [vegetarians}. 1731 
Arbuthsot Aliments 215 ^Herb-eating Animals. 1583 
Stanyhurst sEneis u (Arb.) 40 Senting delicat *herbflowrs. 
1535 Coverdale 1 R~i>tgs xxi. 2 Geue me thy vynyarde, 
I wyll make me an *herbgarden therof. 1570 Levins 
Mantp. 34 '1 1 *Hcrbe-garth, Iterbarittm, olearium. 1552 
Huloet, * Herbe gatherer, herbariits. 1885 Tuea Old Lond. 
Cries 32 The simplers, or herb-gatherers . . supplied the 
herb-shops in Covent Garden. 1578 Lyte Dodoens ill. xxvi. 
351 Flowers .. of a greene or *herbeltke colour. 1658 
Rowland Moufefs Theat. Ins. 997 Either the Bruchus, or 
the little *Herb-locust, Grashopper, or Kricket. 1552 
Huloet, *Herbe market, lachanopolium. 1715 Leoni 
Palladia's Archit. (1742) II. 82 The Herb-Market, now 
called Alontanara. 161 1 Florio, Herbaio..&n *hearbe-plot 
where hearbes grow. 1530 Palsgr. 230/2 *Herbe sellar. 
1782 S. Pegge Cur. Misc. 45 At Coronations the ground is 
strewed with flowers by a person., called the *Herhstrewer. 

7. Special Combs.: fherb-bane, name invented 
by Parkinson for the parasitic genus Orobanche or 
broom-rape ; herb beer, a beverage prepared from 
herbs ; herb-tea, herb- water, a medicinal infu- 
sion of herbs. See also H ebb-man, -wife, -woman. 

1640 Parkinson Theat. Bot. 1362 Orobanche . . Kill herbe 
or *herbe bane. 1891 Daily News 28 Nov. 5/5 The pro- 
prietor insists that his *herb beer is . . a medicine . . In the 
end ' herb beer ' was declared to be a refreshment. 1744 
Berkeley Siris § 75 When .. *herh-teas shall be found to 
have little .. effect. 1841 Emerson Led., Conservative 
Wks. (Bohn) II. 274 Swallowing pills and herb-tea. 1886 
Mrs. Hungebford Lady Bratiksmere Il.xxxiii. 230, 1 hope 
. .you took the *herb-water I prescribed. 

b. In various names of plants, as herb St. Bar- 
bara (f herb St. Barbe, herb Barbara), a name for 
Winter-cress, Barbarea ; herb carpenter, Prun- 
ella vulgaris = Carpenter's herb (Cahpenteb sb. 5) 
(Britten & Holl.); herb of the cross, a name for 
Vervain, Verberm officinalis (see quot.) ; t herb 
fluellin - Fltjellin ; herb frankincense, an aro- 
matic umbelliferous plant, Laserpitiutn latifolium 
(Miller Plant-n.) ; herb of friendship, a species 
of Stonecrop, Sedutn Anacampseros (Miller) ; 
herb Crerard, Gou tweed, sEgopodium Podagraria; 
herb-Henry [med.L. mains Henricus, Ger. bbser 
Heinrich], Dog's Mercury; +herb impious [tr. 
L. herba impid], old name of Filago germanica 
(see quot.) ; herb-lily, a florist's name for plants 
of the genus Alstrcemeria (N.O. Amaryllidacex), 
natives of South America; herb-Louisa, I he Lemon- 
seen ted Verbena, Aloysia citriodora (Miller) ; herb 
Margaret, ' the daisy, Bellis perennis 1 (Prior) ; 
herb of St. Martin, Sauvagesia erecla, a native 
of tropical America and the West Indies ; herb 
Mary, St. Mary's herb « Costmary ; + herb 
paralysy, an old name for the cowslip ; + herb 
Peter, * the cowslip, from its resemblance to St. 
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Peter's badge, a bunch of keys' (Prior) ; herb-royal 
[K. herbe royale] southernwood; herb Sophia, a 
name for Sisymbrium Sophia ; t herb terrible, an 
old name for the shrub Daphne Tartonraira ; f herb 
of vine, an old name for Squinancywort, Asperula 
cynanchica; + herb William, a name for BishopV 
weed, Ammi majus\ fherb willow, name given 
by Turner to the Yellow Loosestrife (Lysimachia 
vulgaris) ; extended by Gerarde to the Purple 
Loosestrife {Ly thrum Salicarid), and various 
species of Willow-herb {Epilobium). See also 
Herb Aloe, //. Benket, H. Bifoil, H. Christo- 
pher, Fiveleaf, H. Git, //. Mastic, //. 
Patience, H. ^Repentance, //. Squinantic, H. 
Trefoil, //. Trinity, H. Truelove, 71. Two- 
pence, under Aloe, etc. ; also Herb-grace, Herb 
Ive, Herb John, Herb Paris, Herb Kobebt. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens v. Ixi. 626 *Herbe S. Barbe is a good 
herbe for salade. 1597 Gerarde Herbal It. viii. § 5, 188 
Winter Cresses, or herbe Saint Barbara. 1889 Thiselton 
Dver Folklore PI. xix. 259 In Brittany, vervain is popularly 
termed the * *herb of the cross.* 1578 Lyte Dodoens 1. 
xvii. 26 Panics Betony, *Herbe Fluellyn, or Speedewell. 
1678 Littleton Lat. Diet., *Herb-frankincense, Libanotis. 
1578 Lyte Dodoens ti. cix. 300 Now called Herba Gerardi 
. .that is to say, *Herbe Gerarde. 1640 Parkinson Theat. 
Bot. 943 Wee 10 English Goutewort or herbe Gerard after 
f the Brabanders, and of some in our Land Aisweede, or Axe- 
weede. 1817 T. Forsteh Encycl. Nat. Phen. 101 Herb 
" Gerard.. so called from St. Gerard^ who is celebrated April 
33d, and who used to be invoked against the gout. 1607 Top* 
sell Four'/. Beasts (1658) 60 Black Hellebore, Aconitum, 
or Wolf-bane ..*herb Henry, and others. 1597 Gerarde 
Herbal u. exev. § 9. 518 Those flowers that come after 
growe higher, as children seeking to. .ouertop their parents 
. .for which cause it hath beene called Herba Impia, that 
is, the Wicked Herbe, or * Herbe Impious. 1866 Treas. 
Bot. 1026/1 S\anvagesia\ erect a, the *Herb of St. Martin . . 
has been used in Brazil for complaints in the eyes, io Peru 
for disorders of the bowels, and in tbe West Indies as a 
diuretic 1881 J. Smith Diet. Econ. Plants, Herb 0/ St. 
Marl in ..Its leaves are . . eaten as spinach. 1607 Topsejll 
Four/. Beasts (1658) 68 The priest, .put thereunto frankin- 
cense, *herbmary, and fire. 1516 Grete Herballccxu,*Htrbe 
paralysy lhat some call artetyke . . is principally good for 
palsy artetyke and gowty folke. 155a Copland Bk. Prop. 
Herbes, Cnstofer female . . hath leues lyke *Herbe Peter, 
but they be nat in all so whyte. 1597 Gerarde Herbal 
(1633) Suppl., Herbe Peter, Cowslip. 1530 Palsgr. 230/2 
*Herbe royall. 1597 Gerarde Herbal w. exxxiii. § 1.^408 
* Herbe terrible is a small shrub two or three cubits high. 
1668 Wilkins Real Char. 112 Smooth hard dry leaves; 
bearing a blew flower like that of Scabious . . Herb terrible. 
1529 Grete Herballcat, * Herbe or grasse of vyne is other- 
wise called herbe squynantyke. 1597 Gerarde Herbal (1633 » 
1037 Of some, *Herbe. William, Bull-wort, and Bishops- 
weed. 1614 Markham Clteap Husb. 1. Ameos, Comin royal, 
is a Herb of some called Bulwort. Bishops-weed, or Herb- 
william. 1548 Turner Names of Herbes E ij, Lysimachia 
is of two sortes. The one . . hath a yealowe floure . . it may be 
called io englishe . .*herbe Wylowe. 1601 Holland Pliny 1 1. 
268 Herb Willow giuetb the hair of the head a yellow colour. 

Herb, v. rare. [f. prec] a. To herb it : to 
crop herbage, to graze, b. intr. To gather herbs. 

1660 Howell Parly of Beasts 113, I [a boar] am going to 
herb it among that tuft of Trees. 1884 Harper's Mag. Oct. 
788/2 Been her bin' again ? 

II Herba. Obs. Also 6 yerua. [Ital. herba, 
Pg. herva grass. Called panni d'herba by the 
Venetian merchant Cesare Federici in 1563.] A 
sort of grass-cloth imported formerly from India. 

1585 R. Fitch in Hakluyt Voy. II. 389 In this place 
[Orixa] is.. great store of cloth wbicb is made of grasse, 
which they call Yerua, it is like a silke. 01692 Sir H. 
Pol lex fen Disc. Trade (1697) 9^ Muslins, Persian Silks, 
Herba TarTaties, Herba Longees, Japan Ware. 1701 Lond. 
Gaz. No. 3737/4 Stuffs mixed with Silk or Herba. 1727 
A. Hamilton Nciv Aec. E. Ind. I. 397 Of Herba (a Sort 
of tough Grass) they make Ginghams, Pinascos, and several 
other goods for exportation. 1813 M ilburn Orient. Comm. 
II. 221 Piece-goods form the staple commodity of Bengal.. 
The following are the kinds imported.. with the number of 
pieces allotted to a ton .. Herba Taffaties 80a. 

Herbaceous (haab^Jbs), a. [f. L. herbdee-us 
grassy, f. herba Herb : see -aceous. Cf. F. hcrbact 
(16th c. in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1. Of the nature of a herb. a. Applied to plants 
which do not develop wood in the stem or branches, 
but die down every year, after flowering (opp. to 
arborescent) ; also to the soft succulent stems of 
such plants (opp. to ligneous). 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 11. vi. 97 Ginger is the root 
of neither tree nor shruh, but of an herbaceous plant. 1758 
Borlase Nat. Hist. Ccmtvali 254 The Alcyomum is of a 
middle nature betwixt tbe herbaceous and homy sub- 
I marines. 1794 Martvn Rousseau's Bot. xxv. J347 The stem 
is simple, herbaceous, and procumbent. 1859 Darwin 
Orig. Spec. ix. (1878) 245 Two plants, one being woody 
and the other herbaceous. 1887 Pall Mall G. 6 Nov. 13/2 
Horticulturists generally apply the term herbaceous in a 
1 more limited sense that is, to those plants which die down 
annually, as the paeon y and Michaelmas daisy. 

b. Of the texture and colour of an ordinary leaf ; 
applied esp. to green flowers or floral organs. 

1704 Martyn Rousseau* s Bot. xv. 168 The flowers [of 
Lady's Mantle] . . having no corolla . . are only green, or 
what botanists call herbaceous. 1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 
307 Polygoneas.. sepals 3-6, petaloid or herbaceous. 

t 2. Composed of or containing herbs. Obs. rare. 

1715 Bradlev Fam. Diet. s.v. Sallet, One of the most 
agreeable of all the boiPd Herbaceous dishes. 
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+ 3. Feeding on herbs, herbivorous. Obs. rare. 

1713 Deaham Phys.-Theol. iv. xi. (1786) I. 257 The her- 
baceous caters, for instance, are many, and devour much. 
J bid. (T.), Their teeth are fitted to their food . . the herbaceous 
to gathering and comminution of vegetables. 

Hence Herba-ceously adv., in a herbaceous 
manner ; in quot., With a flavouring of herbs. 

1887 Rusk in Prseterita II. iv. 112 To have caught a chnb 
in the Avon, and learned how to cook it spicily and her- 
baceously . . would have been a better result. 

Herbagage, -gerie, -ry, var. IIarbergacje, 

-GERY, Obs. 

Herbage (h5ubed3). Also 4-6 erbage, 5-6 
(sense 3) arbage. [a. F. herbage, earlier erbage 
(1 2th c. in Littre), ad. med.L. herbalicum 'herba 
in pratis succisa\ f. hcrba Herb : see -age.] 

1. Herbs collectively ; herbaceous growth or vege- 
tation ; usually applied to grass and other low- 
growing plants covering a large extent of ground, 
esp. as used for pasture. 

1390 GowEa Con/. I. 326 She. .let her wimpel falle Nigh 
to the wel upon therbage. 1419 Snrtees Misc. (1888) 14 
The whilke sail kytte the herbage that grewys apon the 
mote. 1555 Eoen Decades 188 To renewe the herbage for 
kyne and other bcastes. 1651 Hobbes Leviath. 1. xnr. 68 
He that selleth Land, is understood to transferre the Herb- 
age, and whatsoever growes upon it. 1727 A. Hamilton 
New Acc. E. Ind. II. xxxiii. 11 A pretty good Garden, that 
furnishes the Governor's Table with Herbage and *ruits. 
1845 Darwin Voy. Nat. vi. (1879) 118 From a coarse herb- 
age we passed on to a carpet of fine green verdure. 1856 
Sm B. Brodie Psychol. Jtiq. I. i. 4 Steep and lofty chalk 
hills, covered by a scanty herbage. 

fb. Cookery. ? Herbs for garnishing a dish. Obs. 

1494 Fabyan Ckron. (1559) II. 402/2 Brawne andmustarde 
..Pyke in erbage. 

2. The green succulent parts of herbaceous plants; 
the stem and leaves : = Herb 4. 

1701 Grew Cosmo. Sacra iv. vii. ^R.), Which compre- 
hended, with the herbage of plants, their roots, and fruits. 
1B30 Lindley Nat Syst. Bot. 17 A wholesome food ; such 
asT .the herbage of the Water-cress, the cabbage [etc.]. 1872 
Oliver Elem. Bot. 11. 212 The herbage of Boraginea; is 
often very coarse and hispid. 

3. Law. The natural herbage or pasture of any 
land as a species of property distinct from the laud 
itself; hence 4 a liberty that a man hath to feede 
his catell in another mans ground, as in the forest/ 
(Cowell Interpr. 1607.) 

£1450 in Arnolde Chron. (i8ri) 180 Graunts made .. of 
estate of enheritaunce terme off lyf or terme of yeres or att 
wylle, of ony herbage or pannage. 1490 PlumptonCorr. 
(Camden) 94 Sir, afor the arbage, dout yt not ; for sir Henry 
Went forth, nor yet none other, can have it. 1535 Act 27 
Hen. VII J, c. 6 § 5 Tharbage of which parke . . is common to 
the tenauntes, and inhabitantes of the towneshippes nexte 
adioynynge. x6ix Cotga., Droict d? herbage, herbage ; or 
the libertie some haue to graze their cattell in other men s 
woods. 1647 Hawaro Crown Rev. 46 The Herbage and 
Pannage : Fee 1 r. o. o. 177B Phil. Surv. S. irel. 307 Herbage 
would have acted as a premium upon tillage, by being a tax 
upon pasturage. iBx8 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) 1. 302 The 
herbage or vesture of land may be granted by copy. In a 
modern case it was resolved, that a person might hold the 
prima tonsura of land by copy, while another might have 
the soil, and every other beneficial enjoyment of it, as 
freehold. 

4. attrib., as herbage erop, plant. 

1826 Louoon Encycl. Agric. (1831) Gloss. 124* Herbage 
plants, forage plants, sucb as clover and other plants culti. 
vated chiefly for the herb, to be us^d either green or made 
into hay. 1875 Wilson & Thornton in Encycl. Brit. I. 
370/2 Herbage and forage crops . . grown expressly for the 
sake of the cattle food yielded by their leaves and stems. 

Hence HeTbag-ed a., covered or overgrown with 
herbage; fHerbager, an animal that feeds on 
herbage; f Herba-gious n - L = F ' herbageux 
(Cotgr.)], abounding in herbage. 

1727-46 Thomson Summer 175 Or stream full-flowing, 
that his swelling sides Laves, as he floats along theherbaged 
brink. 1863 Pilgrim. Prairies I. 265 In the more thickly 
herbaged bottoms. 1599 Nashr Lenten Stuffe 25 What 
an aduantageable creature shee [the cow] is beyonde all the 
foure footed rablement of herbagers and grasse champers. 
163a Lithgow Trav . 506 Now having seene . . Hcrbagious 
fields. 

Herbal (h5ubaT , sb. [perh. repr. a med. or 
early mod.L. *hcrbdlc or *herbdlis (sc. liber\ f. her- 
bait's adj. (see next); cf. med.L. nominate name- 
book, manuale hand-book, also diurnal, missal, 
ordinal, ritual, etc., as names of books.] 

1. A book containing the names and descriptions 
of herbs, or of plants in general, with their proper- 
ties and virtues; a treatise on plants. Obs. exc. Hist. 

1516 (title) The Grete Herbal. 1551 Turner (title) A 
new Herball ; wherin are conteyned the names of Herbes in 
Greke. Latin, Englysh, Duch, Frenche, and in the Potecanes 
and Herbaries Latm. 1578 Lyte Dodoens Ded ;i Haumg 
newly translated into English this Herball or Histpne of 
Plantcs. 1599 H. Buttes Dyets drie Dinner Fiy, Two 
kinds of Sage, not named in our Herbals. 1628 Ann. 
Barber-Surg. Lond. (1800) 540 To George Peren, Barber- 
Surgeon, my yearball knowne by the name of Gerard s 
yearball. 1799 Med. Jml. I.211 Herbarium Mauritianum. 

The Mauritian Herbal » : by P. R. Willemet. .The : herbal 
before us is the fruit of a journey to India. 1862 Wright 
Bacon's Ess. Pref. 23 Consulting the old herbals of Lyte, 
Gerarde, and Parkinson. 

f 2. A collection of herbs or plants ; esp. a col- 
lection of botanical specimens; = Herbarium i. 
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1580 Hollvband Treas. Fr. Tong, Vn Herbier, an 
Herball. 1594 Plat Jewell-ho. U. 33 He may lay it 
being drie in his herball. 1665 Pepvs Diary 5 Nov., 
Leaves. .of several plants, kept dry ; which preserve colour, 
however, and look very finely, better than any herball. 1712 
Steele S/>ect No. 455 ? 2 1 o collect in voluminous Herbals 
all the several Leaves of some one Tree. 1847 Emerson 
Poems (1857) 171 Who saw what ferns and palms were pressed 
. .In the safe herbal of the coal? 

•)* b. (See qnot.) nonce-use. 

1606 Chapman Gentl. Usher Plays 1873 I. 278 These 
verdant herbals cleeped Broome Do pierce and enter euerie 
Ladies roome. 

Herbal (hajbal), a. [f. L. herbal-is (in med.L.) : 
cf. obs. F. herbal (opposed to mineral) Godef.] 
1. Belonging to, consisting of, or made from herbs. 
161a tr. Benveuuto's Passenger (N.), Calling of me to that 
herball dinner and leane repast. 1766 G. Canning Antu 
Lucretius iv. 267 All the herbal fragrance of the b leld. 
1895 Westm. Gaz. 4 Sept. 5/1 A specific herbal remedy for 
the treatment of this disease, 
f 2. Of the nature of a herb, herbaceous. Obs. 
a i6Ba Sir T. Browne Tracts 28 The least of herbal Plants, 
which arise unto such a proportion, 
t Herbalism. Obs. rare. [f. as next + -ism.] 
The science of herbs or plants ; botany. 

1664 Power Exp. Philos. 47 The old quarrel in Herbalism, 
which is the least of Seeds. 1716 M. Da vies A then. Brit. 
III. Orig. Physick 46 Those Pieces of Herbalism and 
Tillage, writ by Cato, Varro, Columella. 

Herbalist (ho-ib&list). [f. Herbal**, (or its 
source) + -1ST,] 

1. One versed in the knowledge of herbs or plants ; 
a collector of or writer on plants ; a botanist. Now 
used of the early botanical writers. 

1594 Dee Diary (Camden) 50 M r Gherardt.the chirurgeon 
and herbalist. 1601 Coanwaixves Ess. 11. In. (1631) 33 r . 1 
am no herbalist, not curious about flowers and weeds. 1672 
Medes Wks. Life 5 He was a curious Florist, an accurate 
Herbalist, thoroughly vers'd in the Book of Nature. 1758 
Borlase Nat. Hist. Cornwall 233 It is the Erynginm 
marinum of Herbalists, 1840 "E. Newman Brit. Ferns 
(1844) 2 9i We learn from the herbalists that this plant was 
much in vogue as a medicine. 

2. A dealer in medicinal herbs or simples ; one 
who prepares or administers herbal remedies. 

159a Greene Upst. Courtier in Harl. Misc. (Malh.) II. 
2i8, I thought them to be some herbalistes, or some apothe- 
caries. 161 1 Florio, Herbaio, a Simpler, an Herbalist. 
1814 Scott Wav. lxv, He left an old man, a herbalist, who 
was supposed to understand a little of medicine, to attend 
Waverley. 1851 Hlustr. Catal. Gt. Exhib. 197 ^hese 
bunches are afterwards hung up in the herbalists shops. 
He-rbalize, v. arch. [f. as prec. + -ize.] 
inir. To collect (medicinal) herbs. Hence Her- 
balizing vbl. sb. and a. 

1695 Sibbald A utobiog. (1834) i3r> 1 wcnt and herbahzed 
in the downes and woods with the gardner of the medicine 
garden. 1767 Chron. in Ann. Reg. 89/1 At the herbalizing 
feast of the company of apothecaries Mr. Latham recom- 
mended the Lamium Album or white nettle to the notice of 
his brethren. 1769 Lloyd's Evening Post w : Mj«ly 45 
Yesterday the Apothecaries Company held their Herbaliz- 
ing feast, at the Assembly-house on Btackheath. x8oi 
Charlotte Smith Solit. Wand. II. 93 Of the fruits of her 
herbaliiing. 1835 Gentl. Mag. July 3 Tbe Bnseis of the 
tent, with her handmaids, was sent to herbalize on tbe banks 
of the river for some fresh and cooling diaphoretic. 

Herbar(e, obs. var. Arbour : see Hkrber. 
1590 Spenser F. Q. 11. ix. 46 The roofe hereof was arched 
over head, And deckt with flowers and herbars daintily, 
t HerbaTian. Obs. [f. L. herbaria (sc. ars) 
botany, or herbari-us botanist + -AN.] One skilled 
in tbe knowledge of herbs, a herbalist. 

1577 Harrison England in. ii. (1878) u. 14 As Pena the 
French herbarian hath also noted in the vene end of his 
herball. 1578 Lvte Dodoens Ded., This Herball . . by the 
trauayle of sundry skylfull Herbarians into diuers other 
languages translated. 1578 Banister Hist. Man v. 82 A 
little pulse orgrayne, called of the Herbarians Faseoh. 

t He'rbarism. Obs. [f. as next + -ism.] The 
knowledge of herbs ; «= Herbalism. 

1597 Gerarde Herbal 1. xxiv. § 6 (1633) 35 CHI* 0113 in 
berbarisme. 1640 Parkinson Theat. Bot. 204 The pro- 
fessers of Herbarisme or Herbarists there. 1834 Southey 
Doctor I. 240 The very pith and marrow of herbansm. 

t Herbarist. Obs. Also 6-7 herberist. See 
also Hekbokist. [f. L. herbaria Herbary, botany 
+ -1ST.] One skilled in herbs ; a herbalist. 
1577 Harrison England n. xx. (1878) L 320 Carol us 
Clusius, the noble herbarist. 1613 Purchas Pilgrimage 
(1614) 505 Gerard, with other Herbarists. 1640 (title) 
Theatrum Botanicum : The Theater of Plants, . . by John 
Parkinson Apothecarye of London, and the Kings Herbarist. 
17x3 Derham Phys.-Theol. x. i. 454 The»r seed hath been 
discovered by the industry of the ingenious Herbarist, Air. 
Sam. Doody. 1794 Martyn Rousseau's Bot. vm. 77 lhe 
science which distinguishes the true botanist from the mere 
herbarist or nomcnclator. . 

Herbarium ^haibeVrtfm). [Late L. (Cassio- 
dorus e 550) : the neuter of an adj., f. herba Herb, 
which gave also herbarius botanist, herbaria (sc. 
ars) botany, both in Pliny. See -arium.] A col- 
lection of dried plants systematically arranged ; a 
hprtus siccus. Also, a book or case contrived for 
keeping such a collection ; the room or building in 
which it is kept. . 

[1700-19 Todrnefort Instit. rei Herb. I. 671 Herbarium 
sive Hortum siccum appellant collectionem plantarum 
exsiccatarum qua; in codicibus vel capsis ass«rvaniujr. 1751 
T4NN*:l's Philos. Botan., Herbarium praestat omni iconi, 
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necessarium omni Botanico.l 1776 Withering Brit Plants 
(1796) I. 35 An Approved Method of Preparing Plant* for 
an Herbarium. 1794 Martyn Rousseau's Bot. vitl. 77 A 
hortns siccus, or herbarium, by which Latin terms we call 
a collection of dried plants. 1863 Berkeley Brit. Mosses 
x. 41 No plants are so easy to prepare for the herbarium as 

/?^ eS 'i870 Lowell Among my Bks. Ser. 1. (1873) 333 
Relegated to that herbarium of Billingsgate gathered by 
tbe elder Disraeli. 1883 Mrs. Holmden tr. Pressense s 
Study Orig. 321 Language is a tissue of metaphors . . an 
herbarium in which the plants are withered. 

HeTbarize, v. areh. [f.as Hekearist + -izk: 
cf. botanize.] = Herbalize, Herborize. Hence 
He rbarizing", Herbariza-tion. 

1670 Lex Talionis 24 Having a laudable Custom once a 
Y^ar . . to go a Herbarizing. 1734 I. Soame A ual. H ampstead 
Water 27 (R.) The Apothecaries Company very seldom miss 
coming to H ampstead every spring, and here have their 
herbarwing feast. 1768 Miller Gard. Dict.{e6.%), Herba rise, 
to go abroad in the fields in quest of different or new herbs 
or plants. 1794 Martyn Rousseau's Bot. vi. 60 To enable 
you, after some months herbarization, to render the air, port, 
or habit of each plant familiar to you. 1845 A. White in 
Life Jos. Hamilton (1870) 257 Excuse the familiarity of one 
who has herbarized. 

Herbarwe, -barow, etc., obs. ff. Harbour. 

Herbary (haubari), sb. [Strictly, three different 
words : ad. L. herbarius botanist, herbalist ; herba- 
rium, in late L. sense ' collection of dried plants \ 
F. herbier, and med.L. sense, 'collection of living 
herbs, place where herbs abound \ OF. erbier ; L. 
herbaria (OF. herberie, erberie 13th c. in Godef.) 
botany. See Herbarium.] 

I. f 1. One skilled in herbs, a herbalist. Obs. 
1548 Turner Names of Herbes r The commune names 

that Herbaries and Apotecaries use. 1565-7* Cooi-er 
Thesaurus. Cucumis siluestris, . . called of harbaries 
Asininus. 1568 Turner Herbal 111. 80 The Herbaries of 
oure time saye that they are bote and dry. 

II. 2. A collection of dried plants, a herbarium. 
1501 Percivall Sp. Did., Erbolario, an herbarie, her- 

barium. 1810 E. D. Clarke Trav. Russia (1839; 68/1 
Books filled with plants for our herbary. 

3. A place where herbs are grown ; a garden of 
herbs or vegetables. 

1634 Jackson Creed vn. Christ's Anno. § 87 Wks. VI. 
478 The sweetest flowers that grow either in the prophetical 
or evangelical herbary. 1774 Wahton Hist. Eng. Poetry 
xxviii. (1840) II. 413 note, An Herbary, for furnishing do- 
mestic medicines, always made a part of our ancient gardens. 
1796 C. Marshall Garden, iii. (1813) 41 Let not pot herbs 
be forgot, but provide a general herbary m that part of the 
garden which is most contiguous to the kitchen. 

4. A treatise on herbs ; a herbal, {nonce-use.) 
1897 Dowden Fr. Lit. I. iii. 40 The earliest versified 

Bestiary, which is also a Volucrary, a Herbary, and a 
Lapidary. 

III. f5. The science of herbs; botany, rare. 
1627 Hakewill Apol. ill. viii. § 1 (1630) 246 The two 

leggesof Physickeare Anatomie and Herbarie. 

t He-rbary, a. Obs. [ad. L. herbaria ars) : 
see Herbarium.] Relating to herbs ; botanical. 
Herbary art, botany. 

1657 W. Coles Adam in Eden To Rdr., This Herbary 
Art hath since groaned under the defects of many unworthy 
Authors. 

Herbegage, -gery, -ger^e. -geour : see 
Harbehgage, -gery, Harbinger. 

Herbegi, obs. or erron. f. herberi, H arbour y. 

<ri3oo Signs be/. Judgem. 167 in E. F. Poems (1862) 12 
Louerd 3if vs ur herbegi, a*e to helle, let us neuer go. 

f Herbelade. Cookery. Obs. Also hebolace, 
(h)erbeblade, hayrblad. [cf. It. herbolala 'a 
kinde of tarte made of yoong herbes : greene sauce * 
(Florio) » OF. herbolee 'medicine prepared with 
berbes ' (Godef.% Cf. also med.L. herbolasla 1 pani- 
ficium herbis fartum 3c conditum ' (Dn Cange).] 
A kind of pork-sausage mixed with herbs and baked 
in a crust. 

?<ri300 Form o/Cury 13 Hebolace. rake Oynons and 
erbes and hewe hem small and do ^rto gode broth, and 
aray it as bu didest caboch. c 1430 Two Cookcry-bks. 54 
Herbelade. Take Buttes of Porke [etc.]. c\^o Ibid. 76 
Take a litul of pe broth bat be porke was soden yn, and 
drawe hit porgh a streynour, and caste to the erbeblade, 
and yef hit a boyle. 14.. Noble Bk. Cookry (1882)58 1o 
mak hairblad opyne. 

Herbengar, -er, obs. forms of Hakringer. 
Herber(e, -eir, -our, common ME. forms of 
Arbour, esp. in its earlier senses, Green plot, herb- 
or flower-garden, orchard. 
Herbert, -age, obs. ff. Harbour, -age. 
Herberewe, -re3en, obs. ff. Harbour^, and v. 
Herbergage : see Harbergage. 
Herberger(e, -geour, -jour, etc., obs. ff. 
H\rbinger. Herbergery: see Habbergery. 
Herbergh, -bera, -berw(e, etc., ME. forms 
of Harbour sb> and v. Herberi, -y(e, obs. var. 
Harboury sb. t Hakbry v. 
tHerberie, erberie. Obs. rare. [a. OF. 

erberie, herberie, a collection of herbs, a herb- 
market, * herbes ; increase, provision, or store of 
herbes 1 (Cotgr.), f. herbe Herb : sec -ery.] Herbs 
collectively, ' store * of herbs ; herbage. 
a 1400 Pistill of Susan 8 Of erbus and of erberi [v. r. 
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erbage], so auenauntliche I-diht. Ibid, n Of Erberi and 
Altes, Of alle Maner of trees. 

Herberough, -rowe, -berrowe, -beruh: 

see Harbour sb. and v. 

Herb esc ent (hajbe'sent), a. [f. L. herba 
Hebr + -ESCENT.] Growing like a herb ; becom- 
ing or tending to become herbaceous. 

1727 Bailey vol. II, Herbesceut, growing to an herb. 1886 
Syd. Soc. Lex., Herbeseent, growing into a herb or in the 
form of one. 

Herb Eve : see Herb Ive. 
Herb-grace, herb of grace. Also herb- 

a-gracs, and corruptly herb grass, her by -grass, 
[app. of English origin : snpposed to have arisen 
like the synonym, Herb of Repentance, out of the 
formal coincidence of the name Rue with Rue v. 
and sb. repent, repentance. See quots. 1592-3, 
1602. (But Parkinson, Theatr. Bot. 134 says ' from 
the mnny good properties wherunto it serveth \) 
Notwithstanding Turner, not known in French.l 

1. An old name for the herb Rue, Ruta graveo- 
Jens. (Now Obs. or dial.) 

1548 Turner Names of Herbes, Ruta is called, .in englishe 
and frenche, Rue and herbe grace, in dutch, Ruten. 1577 
R Googe HeresbacJCs Hnsb. m. (1586) 122 b, Take of Gar- 
like heades, seven ounces, of hearbegrace three handful*. 
159a Greene Uptt. Courtier (1871) 4 Some of them smiled 
and said ' rue was called herb grace ' which though they 
scorned in their youth, they might wear in their age, and it 
was never too late to say miserere, 1593 Shaks. Rich. //, 
lit. iv. 105 lie set a Banke of Rew, sowre Herbe of Grace : 
Rue, eu'n for ruth, heere shortly shall be seene, In the re- 
membrance of a Weeping Queene. 160a — Ham. iv. v. 182 
Ther's Rew for you, and heere's some for me. Wee may call 
it Herbe-Grace a Sundaies. c 1610 Rowlands Terrible 
Batiell 24 Angellica is but a rotten root, Hearbe-grace in 
scorne, I trample vnder-foot. 1665 R. Hooke Microgr. 141 
The surface of Rue, or Herhgrass, is polish 'd. 1679 G. R. 
tr. Boyatuau's Theai. World 1. 27 Rue, or as we call it, 
Herb of Grace. 1701 C. Wolley 7ml. N. I 'ork {i860) 44 
The vertue of Rue or Herb-a-grace. 1865 Cornh. Mag. 
uly 39 Shakspearc*s 1 herb o' grace ' is sadly corrupted, and 
ardly recognizable under the form 'herby-grass '. 

2. In general sense : a herb of virtue or valuable 
properties. 

1866 Treas. Bot. s.v. Verbena \ Vervein has ever been 
held to be 'an herb of grace', and so highly was it 
esteemed, [etc.]. 

3. {Herb of grace.) fig. 

1601 Shaks, Alts Well iv. v. 18 Indeed sir she was the | 
sweete Margerom of the sallet, or rather the hearbe of grace. 
187s Tennyson Q. Mary \\\. iv, Mercy, that herb-of-grace, 
Flowers now but seldom. 

He ■rbicarnrvorous, a. [f. herbi-, combining 
f. L. herba H ehb + carnivorous.'] * Living on both 
vegetable and animal food ' {Syd. Soc. Lex. s . 

HerbicolOTIS (haibi'k^bs), a. [f. L. herba 
grass + -cola inhabiting +• -ous.] Growing on her- 
baceous plants, as a fungus. 

[1863 Berkeley Outt. Brit. Eungology. Gloss. Herbicolx.] 
1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., Herbicolous, living on herbs. 

Herbid (haubid ), a. rare. V Obs. [ad. h. her- 
bi d-us,i. herba : see-in. In obs. F. herbide (Godef.\] 
Grassy, grass-like. 

1657 Tomlinson Renou's Disp. 349 It beares an herbid 
and patulous umbell. 17*7 Bailev vol. II, Herbid, full of 
grass or herbs. 

HerbiferOUS (haibrferas), a. [f. L. herbifer 
grass-bearing + -ous.] Bearing or producing herbs. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Herbiferous, bringing forth hearbs 
or grass. 1731-52 in Miller Card. Diet. 1830 Weslm. 
Rev. XII I. 208 Modern artists have none of the herbiferous 
taste of the Greeks. 

Herbigage, -bige, -binge, -binger: see 

Harbergage, -binge, -binger. 

tHe*rbislL, a. Obs. [f. Herb + -ish.] Re- j 
sembling a herb ; greenish. 

156a Turner Herbal ti. 70 b, Out of the which come furth 
floures, without of an herbishe color. 1578 Lyte Dodqens 
vi. xxiv. 688 Small white or yellowish knoppes, the whiche 
doo open into flowers of an herbish colour. 

f Herbist. Obs. [f. Herb + -ist, after F. her- 
bisle.] -Hekbalist. 

161 1 Cotgr., Herbiste, an Herbist, or Herballist . . that 
vnderstands the nature, and temper of hearbes. 1656 Blount 
Glossogr., Herbalist or Herbist. 

t He*rbister. Sc. Obs. [(. as prec + -eb : cf. 
barrister, chorister. ] = p rec . 

x6»3 Kings of Scot, in Harl. Misc. (Malh.) 1 1 1. 463 A good 
medicinar and herhister. 

t Herb Ive. Obs. Also herb Ivy, herb Eve. 
[a. OF. herbe ive, f. ive, Ajuga Chamxpilys ; snp- 
posed by Darmesteter to be a fern, deriv. of //"yew.] 
a. A name for Ground Pine, Ajuga C hams-pity s. 
b. Buck's-bom Plantain, Plantago Coronopus. C. 
Buck's-hom or Swine's Cress, Sentbiera Coronopus. 

\c\i&$ Voc. Plants in Wr.-Wulcker 558 '21 Ostraginm, 
t. herbyue, L libewurt.] c 1386 Chaucer Nun y s Pr. T. 146 Of 
herbe yue growyng in oure yeerd ther mery is. a x 387 Sinon. 
Barthol. (Anecd. Oxon.) 17 Cornu cervi, L herbive. 1548 
Turner Names of Herbes, Coronopus.. is called in Cam- 
bryge, herbe Iuc.it groweth muche aboute Shene aboue 
London, iwi — Herbal 1. M ij, Coronopus . . is called in 
Englyshe herbe lue or Crowfoote plant[ay]ne. 1S78 Lyte 
Dodoens \. xviii. 28 Called in English. .Ground Pyno, Herbe 1 
lue, Forget me not, and field Cypres. 1591 Percivall Sp. 
Diet., Yva, ground pine, herbe luie. 1597 Gerarde Herbal 
11. xcvi. $ 2. 347 Buckes home is called . .of many herbe luie, 
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or herbe Eue. 1611 Cotgr., Ive arthriiique, Hearbe lue, 
ground Pine, field Cyprus, Forget-me-not. 

II Herbivora ( haibrvora) , sb . pi. Zool. [neut . 
pi. (sc. auimalia) of L. herbivonts herb-eating ] 
A general name for animals, csp. mammals, that 
feed on herbage or plants, spec. The name of a \ 
division of Marsupials, including the kangaroos ; 
and of a division of Cetacea. 
' 1830 Lvell Prtuc. Geol. I. 152 They serve to attest the 
! contiguity of land inhabited by large herbivora. 1890 A. R. 
Wallace Darwinism 18 There will also be carnivora 
destroying the herbivora. 

Herbivore (h5ubiv6*j). [a. F. herbivore (1 74S 
in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. herbivor-us Herbivorous.] 
A herbivorous animal ; one of the Herbivora. 

1854 Owen Skel. $ Teeth in Circ. Sc., Organ. Nat. 1. 254 
The herbivore. .is, in Australia^ leaping animal. 1879 H. 
Spencer Data of Ethics ti. 17 That the carnivore may live 
herbivores must die. 

Herbivority (haibivfrnti). rare. [f. mod.L. 
herbivor-us + -( 1 )t y.] Herbivorous nature. 

1859 R. Owen in Encycl. Brit. XVII. 159/2 The form of 
the molar teeth of one jaw is recognisable, but the herbi- 
vority of the fossil is not thereby determined. 

Herbivorous (haibi-voras), a. [f. mod.L. 
herbivor-us htrb-eating + -ous.] Herb-eating ; 
applied lo those animals that feed naturally on 
herbage or ihe leaves of plants. 

1661 Lovell Hisl.Anim. ff Mitt. Introd., Birds, which are 
..herbivorous, eating grasse or plants. 1794 Hunter in 
Phil. Prans. LXXXIV. 409 If the hones were those of car- 
nivorous animals and herbivorous. 1848 Carpenter Anhti. 
Phys. 33 The large herbivorous quadrupeds, such as the ox. 
i860 tr. Hartivig's Sea 4 Wond. xiti. 340 The sea-snails are 
either predaceous or herbivorous. 

tHerb John. Obs. [transl. med.L. herba 
Johannis, F. herbe de Saint-Jean, in sense 1.] 

1. St. JohnVwort, Hypericum perforatum, 
[c 1265 I'oc. Plants in Wr.-Wulcker 557/18 Vpis, herbe 

Johan, uelderudc.] c 1440 Promp. Parv. 140/2 Erbe Ion, 
or Seynt Ionys worte, perforata, fuga demonnm,yPericon. 
c 1460 J. Russell Bk. Nurture 992 Walle wort, herbe Iohn, 
Sentory, rybbewort, & cam am e lie. 

2. App. a name for some tasteless herb of neutral 
qualities; hence applied, in proverbial phrases, to 
something inert or indifferent* 

[Cotgrave has : Herbe de S. lean, thtn-leaued Mugwort ; 
some also call Claric so.) 

1614 T. Adams Devit 's Banquet 307 Balme.with the desti- 
tution of Gods blessing, doth as much good, as a branch of 
hearbe-Iohn in our Pottage. 1620 Bp. Hall Hon. Mar. 
Clergy it. i, As for that parcell of the testimonie .. it is a 
Herbe-Iohn in the pot to the purpose of my allegation. 1658 
Gurnall Chr. in Arm. verse 14. it. (1669) 12/1 Like Herb- 
John in the pot, that does neither much good nor hurt. 1679 
Hist, fetzer 33 The Bishop of Lausanne, being a Fleg- 
mattck and heavy piece, moved slowly, and was herb John j 
in the whole proceeding. 

HerbleSS (rubles), a. [f. Herb j£.+-less.] 
Destitute of herbs or herbage. 

168a Tate Abs. $ Achit. 11. 1108 His bed the hcrbless 
ground. 1817 Byron Manfred w. ii, W here the birds dare 
not build, nor insect's wing Flit o*er the herbless granite. 
1847 Marv Howitt Ballads 84 An herbless waste of stone. 
Herblet (haublet). [f. as prec. + -let. Cf. 
obs. F. herbelelte.] A little herb. 

161 1 Shaks. Cymb. iv. ii. 287 You were as Flowres, now 
withcr'd : euen so These Herbelets shall, which we vpon you 
strew. 1814 Cary Dante Pvrg. xxix. 86 The flowers And 
the fresh herblets. 184a G. Turnbull in Prvc. Benv. Nat. 
Club II. No. 10. 7 The forget-me-not, the ranunculus, and 
other semi-aquatic herblets. 

t He'rbling. Obs. [f. as prec. + -ling. Cf. 
shrubling.'] = prec 

156a Turner Herbal u. 34 Lepidium y fc Pliny describeth 
ts no herhlyng but a long and a great herbe. 
Herb-man. A man who deals in herbs. 
1580 Hollybano Treas. Pr. Toug, Vn verdurier on 
verduriire, an hearbe man or woman which furnisheth a 
house with hearbes, howes, and like greene things. 1598 
Florio, Herbaio, an herbe man, a simpler, an herbarist. 

Herb of grace: see Herb-grace. 
Herbor e, -bourse, -borj, -borough, 
-borow, -borwe, etc., ME. ft Harbour sb.\ v. 
Herborgerie, -borgere, -borous, -bory: 

see Harbergert, -binger, -borous, -bry. 

Herborist (hsuborist). [a. F. herboriste (1545 
in Hatz.-Darm., who also cite herboliste 1530), 
' derived from herbe by confusion with the radical 
of L. arbor 1 (Darmesteter) : cf. the more etymo- 
logical synonyms Herbalist, Herbarist, also the 
history of Arbour sb."] One skilled in herbs, a 
herbalist. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens in. lvti. 398 Some Herboristes of 
Fraunce do cal it Soianum ligttosum. 1601 Chester Love's 
Mart., Dial. Ixxiv, For so our Herborists haue truly told. 
1698 M. Lister fourn. Paris (1609) 61 AH the most curious 
Herborists in Europe. i8ai J. K. Smith in Mem. (1832) I. 
503 Some of our best herborists. 

He rboriza*tion. [n.ofaclion ^Herborize: 
so F. herborisaliofi.'] 

1. The action of herborizing; a botanizing ex- 
cursion. 

1698 Phil. Trans. XX. 38s The Book . . is divided into Six 
Herborisations, each of which contains the Plants he met 
with in the Course of the Walk. 1816 J. Scott l r is. Parii 
(ed. 5) 302 Jussieu .. announced excursions in the fields, or 
herborizations, and appointed his rende/vnus near one of 
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the barriers at eight o'clock. 1852 Th. Ross Humboldt s 
Tra7>. I. xv. 490 We made a long herborization in a thick 
forest. 

^2. By confusion for Arkoiuzation. 

1778 Xat. Hist, in Ann. Reg. 1 10/1 Agates and jaspers con- 
taining curious spots, shades, and herborizations. 1785 
Matv in New Rei'iexv Oct. 269 Mr. Daubenton gives an 
account of three different kinds of herborizations. .amongst 
which are those found on agats. 

Herborize (hauboraiz/ , v. [a. F. herborise-r 
(161 r in Cotgr.) 'derived from herbe by confusion 
with the radical of L. arbor tree: cf. arboriser 1 
(Darmesteter). Cf. the more etymological herbar- 
ize, herbalize.'] 

1. intr. To tend herbs or plants ; to garden, rare. 
1664 Uhquhart Rabelais \. xxiii. 109 Little Mattocks, 

Pickaxes. .Pruning-knives, and other instruments requisite 
for herborising [1653 gardning]. 

2. To gather herbs ; to botanize. 

1749 Stack in Phil. Trans. XLVI. 52 They herborized 
together in Catalonia, 1825 tr. Ctess De GeultY Mem. V. 
38, 1 went with my little companion to herborize in the 
woods. 1863 Pall MallG. No. 134. 11/1 To herborize on 
the slopes of Parnassus. 

Hence Herborizer, one who herborizes; Her- 
borizing" vbl. sb. and />//. a. 

1789 Coxe TrazK Switn. I. be. 01 Haller, whom he accom- 
panied in his herborising excursions. 1853 Eraser's Mag. 
XLVII. jo Herborizing never ceased.. to be the scholar's 
chief delight. 1882 Sala in Jllustr. Lond. News 16 Sept. 
295, I am not as Jean Jaqueswas,a ' herboriser I only 
study 1 pot herbs '. 

Herborized, ///, a. [see Heuroruatjox 2.] 
Used by confusion for arborized : see Arborize. 

1788 tr. Eourcroy's Nat. Hist. <y Chem. I. 275 M. Dau- 
benton has shewn, .that herborized stones contain very fine 

mosses. 

Herbose (baib^a-s), a. [ad. L. herbos-us, f. 
herba : see -OSE.] Abounding in herbs or herbage. 

1721 Bailev, Herbose, Grassy, full of Grass or Herbs. 
a 1763 Bvrom Crii. Rem., Hor. Odes in. xviit. in Chalmers 
Eng. Poets XV. 239 Now in December, if we reason close, 
Are fields poetically call'd herbose^ 1869 tr. PoucheCs 
Universe (187 1) 42 In the Phoenician traditions, where they 
speak of a herbose or gelatinous sea, situated beyond the 
Pillars of Hercules. 

Hence Herbo-sity, rare. 

1731-52 Miller Gard.Dict., Herbosity, grassiness, abund- 
ance of herbs. 

Herbour, obs. var. Arbour; see Herber, 
Herbour, -bourgh, -bourough, -bowr(e, 

obs. fT. Harbour sb. and v. 

i486 Bk. St. A Ibans F vij b, Ye shall say thus: An hert 
Herbourghtth. 

HerbotLS (haubas), a. [ad. L. herbos-us : see 
prec. and cf. F. herbeux, -ense.] Belonging to or 
of the nature of a herb ; herbaceous. 

171a H. More's Enthns. Tri. Schol. 52, 1 had usually sweet 
Herbous Scents in my Nostrils. 1725 Bradley Earn. 
Did. s. v. Jujube, The Flowers are pale and herbous, con- 
sisting of five Leaves, standing Rosewise. 1893 Scribner's 
Mag. XIII. 324/1 Tall, herbous vegetation. 

Herb Paris, [ad. med.L. herba parts ; in 
Fr. herbe h Paris, parisette. The origin of the 
name is obscure ; some explain parts as the genitive 
of L. par ' equal, a mate, a pair in reference to the 
regularity of its leaves and flowers (see quot. 1864) ; 
others refer it to the Trojan Paris.] 

A general book-name for Paris quadrifolia (N.O. 
Trilliacex), also called True-love, a dictyogenous 
plant found in moist woods, bearing a single green- 
ish flower at the top of the stem, and just beneath 
it four large ovate leaves in the form of a cross. 

[1558 Matthiolus in Dioscaridem 539 Plantam quam 
herbarionim vulgus Herbam Paris appellat. _ 1568 Tuhner 
Herbal 1. 19 (not in ed. 1551) Y* same herbe is called of y 
Barbaras writers Herba Paris.] 

1578 Lyte Dodoens in. Ixxvit. 425 Herbe Paris hath a smoth 
round stalke . . vppon the whiche growe foure leaues. 1597 
Gerarde Herbal 11. lxxxv. § 7. 329 Herbe Paris, .is proued 
to represse the force of poison. 1864 Prior Plant-n. (1870) 
in Herb Paris, incorrectly so spelt.. being. .Herba Paris, 
Herb of a pair, of a betrothed couple, in reference to its 
four leaves being set upon the stalk like a trulove-knot, the 
emblem of an engagement, whence its synonym, Herb Tru~ 
love, a 1888 Mary Howitt Autobiog. u88o) I. 41 In other 
spots flourished . . the rare four-leaved Herb Paris, bearing 
its berry-like flower at the central angles of its four leaves. 

Herbreoure, var. of Herbryoi r, Obs. 

Herbri, var. Harboury sb. and Harbuy v., Obs. 

Herb Robert, [ad. med.L. herba Roberti. 

The name has been variously supposed to refer to Robert 
Duke of Normandy, to St. Robert, and to St. Rupert.l 

The English name for a common wild species of 
Crane's-bill or Geranium {G. Kobertianum), with 
divided leaves and light reddish purple flowers. 

c ia6s Voc. Plants in Wr.-Wulcker 558/6 Herba Roberti, 
herbe Robert, chareuille. 1483 Catk. Angl. 183 2 Herbe 
Robert, herba Roberti. 156a Turner Herbal 11. 136. 1578 
Lyte Dodorns t. xxxit. 47 The fourth kinde [of Geranium] 
is called, .in English Herbe Robert. 1579 Langham Gard. 
Health (1633) 311 Herbe Robert .. stauncheth bloud of 
greene wounds bnised and applyed. 1747 Wesley Print. 
Physic (1762) 77 Drink Decoction of Herb Robert. 1826 K. 
Dig by Broadst. Hon. (1846 II. 364 The herb Robert blooms 
about the 29th of April, the day of St. Robert founder of 
the Carthusians. 

Herbrough, obs. form of Harbour sb. and v. 
Herbry, var. Harbolry sb. and IIarbry 7:. Obs. 
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fHe'rbryage. Sc. Oh. [f. herbry, Hauboury 
sb. or Harbky v. + -age.] Entertainment, lodging. 

c 1470 Henry Wallace iv. 118 Bot he was than 3eit still at 
herbryage. 

tHerbryOUT. Sc. Oh. Also herbre-, her- 
brey-, herbri-. [f. herbry, herbery, Habboury : 
cf. Harbinger and Harbourer.] One sent on 
before to secure lodgings for an army or company ; 
in pi. an advance company sent to procure lodgings 
or a camping-ground ; ^herberger, Harbinger 2. 

1375 Barbour Bruce xvi. 465 The dowglass with thame 
ferd. That had thar herbreouris [E. herbryouris] all .slayne. 
Ibid. xvur. 334 Thai . . saw thair herbreouris then Cum 
reboytit on that maneir. 

t He-rbulent, a. Oh. rare -°. [f. L. herba : cf. 
turbulenius,i.turba."\ -Herbose. 

1656 Blount Gtossogr., Herbulent {herbutentns), full of 
grass or hearbs. , , ~ 

Herbure, -burgh(e, -burh(e, etc., obs. ff. 
Harbour sb* and v. Herburgage, -burger : 
see Harrergage, Harbinger. 

He-rb-wife. -next. 

1583 Hollybamo Camfo di Ftor in There is a certeine 
herbe-wife, Of whom if you do buye. 1631 Act Com. 
Conncell Loud. 1 Oyster wiues, Herbe wmes. Tripe wiues, 
and the like. tBz$ Jamieson, Yirb-wife, an old woman, who 
pretends to be acquainted with the medicinal qualities of 
herbs. 1891 C. Cr eightoh Epidemics Brit. 483 H erb- wives 
and gardeners also prospered. M , , 

He'rb-WOman. A woman who sells herbs. 

1608 Shaks. Per. iv. vi. 92 Why, your herb-woman ; she 
that sets seeds and roots of shame and iniquity. 164* 
Ordin. <fr Declar. Lords <fr Com., Lords Day 5 Any Fruit- 
erers or Hearbe-women. 1750 Chesterp. Lett. (1792) 111. 
ccxxix. 40 Even the herb- women at Athens were correct 
judges of it. 1853 Hickie Ir. Aristoph. U872) II. 47 2 
Euripides the son of the herb.woman. 

Herby (h5-ibi), a. [f. Herb sb. + -y.] 

1. Full of or abounding in herbs ; grassy. 

155a Huloet, Herby, or full of herbs, or hauynge herbes, 
herhidus. i6ix Cotgb., Herbageux, grassie, hearbie. c 161 x 
Chapman Iliad v. 39 An berby seat on broad Scamander's 
shore. 1613 Purchas Pilgrimage ( 1 61 4) 7 20 Columbus.. 
After many dayes. . incountred with tbat Herbie Sea. 1889 
C Edward es Sardinia 210 The herby slope. 

2. Of the nature of a herb, herbaceous ; pertain- 
ing to or characteristic of herbs. 

i«a Huloet, Herby, or pertaynynge to herbes, Jterbarius. 
1578 Lyts Dodoens lit. xxxvl 367 The flowers . . of a white 
greene or herby colour. 1579 Lancham Gard. Health (1633) 
1 80 M audlinwort, or the herby part of the wilde Dasy. 1688 
R. Holme A rmoitry 11. 73/2 The Bean Caper is an herby, not 
a wooddy stalk. 1784 Twamley Dairying 114 The stem is 
herbaceous or of a herby nature, 1884 T. Haroy IVessex 
Tales, Interlopers (1889) 171 The herby breath of cows. 

Herbygage, -bynger, -byr$e : see Harber- 

GAOE, -BINGER, -B0UR. 

Here, Herce, obs. forms of Hark, Hearse. 

Hercogamy (haity-gami). Bot. Also herk-. 
[f. Gr. ?p*os fence, barrier + 70/10*, -yapta marriage.] 
The prevention of self-fertilization in flowers by 
means of structural obstacles. So Heroogramic, 
Hercogamous adjs., unable to be self-fertilized : 
see quot. 1880. 

1880 Gray Struct. Bol.{td.6) I. 4M/a Hercogamous (-us), 
Said of hermaphrodite flowers when some structural obstacle 
prevents autogamy. 1883 D. W. Thompson tr. Mailer's 
Ferlil Flowers 20 Axell considers that a further advance is 
shown in passing from dicbogamic to herkogamic flowers. 
1887 H. M. WAao tr. Sachs' Phys. Plants 799 All the 
marvellous adaptations of Dichogamy, Heterostyhsm, Herko- 
gamy. .may be looked upon in this sense. 

t HerCOtectOTllC, a. Oh. rare~\ [f. Gr. 
fytfos wall, barrier + tcktovik6s Tectonic] Of or 
pertaining to the construction of walls or fortifica- 
tions. 

167a Sir S. Morland (title) The Count of Pagan's Method 
of Delineating . . Fortifications . . Reduced to English 
Measure, and converted into Hercotectoniek- Lines. 

tHercula'nean,^. 1 Oh. rare. [LL.Hercu- 
lane-us, f. Hercules : see -an.] = Herculean ; in 
quot., humorously, 1 very strong*. 

1604 Dekker if* Pt. Hottest Wh. Wks. ^73 II. 28 Here's 
most Herculanian tobacco. 

Herculanean (h5aki«Ui*nian), a. 2 [f. L. 
Hera/ldne-us belonging to Hrculdneum + -an.] 
Of or pertaining to Herculaneum, a town In Cam- 
pania, which was buried with Pompeii in the erup- 
tion of Vesuvius in 79 a.d., and has in modern 
times been partly excavated. 

1780 Cowper Progr. Err. 398 Models of Herculanean 
pots and pans. 1819 Wordsw. September 1819, ix, O ye, 
who patiently explore The wreck of Herculanean lore. 

Herculean (haikiw-lian), a. [f. L. Hercule-us, 
f. Hercules (see below) + -an. Cf. F. HercuUen.'] 

1. Of or pertaining to Hercules. 

Herculean pillars, straits : see Hercules i c. 

1610 Chester's Tri. (Chetham Soc.) Particulars 2 Bearing 
Hereulian Clubbes in their hands. 1613 Purchas Pilgrim, 
age (1614) 233 The Arabike tongue ..It is now the most 
universall in the world . . from the Herculean Pillars to the 
Molluccas. C1645 Howell Lett, xlviii. (1754) 354 You 
have knocked him down with a kind of Herculean Club. 
1678 Cudworth Intell. Sysl. 1. iil § 33- Hi That the Mediter- 
ranean Sea forced open tbat passage of the Herculean 
Straits. 1803 Beddoes Hygeia ix. 17 It [epilepsy] was like- 
wise called the Herculean eomplaint, an appellation which 
medical etymologists are puziled to explain. 

Vol. V. 
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2. Like Hercules, esp. in strength, courage, or la- 
bours ; prodigiously powerful or vigorous; gigantic. 

1596 Nashe Sajffron Walden 116 The more than Herculean 
fury he was in. 1667 Milton/ 1 . L. ix. 1060 The Danite strong, 
Herculean Samson. 1791 Boswell Johnson an. 1750 (1831) 
I. 201 Addison's style, .though comparatively weak, when 
opposed to Johnson's Herculean vigour. 1814 Byron Cor- 
sair 1. ix, Robust but not Herculean— to the sight No giant 
frame sets forth his common height. 1891 Spectator 18 Sept., 
His labours in the cause of science were herculean, 
b. transf. Of things : Strong, powerful, violent. 

1602 Marston Antonio's Rev. 11. iii. Wks. 1856 I. 100 Let 
mine out-woe me : mine's Hurculean woe. 1664 Power Exp. 
Philos. 135 The first (which is the mam and Herculean- 
Argument;. 1747 Wesley Prim. Physic (1762) p. xxv, 1 he 
four Herculean Medicines, Opium, I he Bark. Steel, and 
most of the Preparations of Quicksilver. Herculean indeed ! 
Far too strong for common Men to grapple with. 

3. Of a labour or task : Difficult or hard to ac- 
complish as Hercules' labours were ; requiring the 
strength of a Hercules ; excessive, immense. 

1617 Moryson /tin. To Rdr. r v. The adding of these 
severall values in each dales journy, had been an Herculean 
labour. 173a Berkeley A Iciphr. 1. § 1 Acquiring true know- 
ledge, that Herculean labour. 1875 Scrivener Led. J ext 
N. Test. 13 An herculean task, to which not one lite but 
many must needs be devoted. 

Hercules (h5-iki«Uz). [L., ad. Gr/Hpa^XTjs 
{-ftXtrjs), f.'Upa, Hera, wife of Zens + ka.«'os glory, 
renown, lit. 'having or showing the glory of Hera'.] 

1. A celebrated hero of Greek and Roman mytho- 
logy, who after death was ranked among the gods 
and received divine honours. He is represented as 
possessed of prodigious strength, whereby he was 
enabled to perform twelve extraordinary tasks or 
'labours' imposed upon him by Hera, to which, and 
to his club, there are many allusions in literature. 
In Greek and Latin his name is used in exclamations 
and asseverations. 

c 1360 Chaucer Dethe Blaunche 1058 Thogh 1 had hadde 
..afthe strengtbe of Ercules. i55» T ; Wilson Logtke 
(1580) 74 b, A tale of one, whose carte stode fast m the mire, 
whiche man . . cried to Hercules for helpe. 1^1 Pettie Ir. 
Guazzo*s Civ. Conv. 1. (1586) 21 A travel and charge farre 
ereater than the twelve labors of Hercules, a 159a Greene 
George a Greene Wks. (Rtldg.) 959/1* Not Hercules against 
two" the proverb is. 1678 Dryden All for Love «. 1, O 
Hercules I Why should a Man like this.. Be all the care of 
heav'n T /bid., By Hercules, the Writing of Octavius 1 

b. A representation of Hercules or a strong man. 
1638 F. Tunics Paint. Ancients 164 [He] was taken with 

nothing so much as with a little Hercules standing upon the 
table. 1753 Hanway Trav. (1762) I. vn. xciii. 4*7 1 he arms 
of the house of Brandenburg, supported by two herculeses. 

c. Pillars of Hercules, Hercules' Pillars : the 
rocks Calrje* (now Gibraltar) and Abyla (Ceuta\ 
on either side of the Strait of Gibraltar, thought 
by the ancients to be the supports of the western 
boundary of the world, and to have been set up by 
Hercules ; so Straits of Hercules. Hence Jig., an 
ultimate limit, the ne plus ultra. 

1387 Treyisa Higden iRolls) I. 298 To be see Gaditanus, 
bere Hercules his pileres stondeb., 1581 Pettie Guazzo s 
Civ. Conv. 11. (1586) 87 We must laie before us the noble de- 
vise of Charles the fifth, to wit, the pillers of Hercules, and 
to dispose ourselves to goe beyond them. 1644 Miltoh 
Areop. (Arb.) 64 A parochiall Minister, who has his reward, 
and is at his Hercules pillars in a warm benefice. 1855 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. xviit, The Mediterranean squadron. . 
was vainly struggling to pass the pillars of Hercules. 

2. One who resembles Hercules in strength ; a 
man of prodigious strength ; a big man. 

1567 Triall Treas. (1830) « Where is now that valiaunt 
Hercules? For all his bragges, he is nowe ™W* wa y- 
1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1852) H. S\ Others there are 
who can be satisfied with nothing less than heroism »n self, 
denial ; they must be . . Herculeses to subdue all monster . 
1858 Gen. P. Thompson Audi Alt. I. xln. 163 The tea- 
kettle was brought in by a black Hercules. 

3. A fanciful name given to powerful machines : 
a. A heavy weight nsed like the ram or 4 monkey 
in a pile-driving machine, b. A kind of machine 
for cleansing the streets. . 

1704 Rigging * Seamanship I. 80 The Hercules is used 
for Mttinf strlught the shank, welding . the arms to .the 
shank, of large anchors. It counts of a weight of about 
400 lh. faced with steel, and a long iron shank. x&aEncycl. 
Brit. XI. 425/1 The 4 Hercules', a ponderous mass of iron 
attached to a vertical guide rod, which was lifted or.ginally 
by a gang of men with ropes, but afterwards by steam 
powerfand allowed to fall by its own weight 1890 Daily 
Neius \ Feb. 3/3 This new contrivance is called the Her- 
cufes' machinei-an apt name for the Augacan stable of 
London . . This new Hercules can scrape thoroughly clean, 
in sixty minutes, half a mile in length by nearly thirty feet 
in widtb of the dirtiest street space in London 

4. Entom. (In fall, Hercules Beetle). A gigantic 
lamellicorn beetle, Dynastes Cor Megasoma) Her- 
cules, about five inches in length 

1816 Paisc. Wakefield Nat Hzst. Insects nr. ^8 The 
largest of this genus is called the Hercules and BAn 
of South America. 1840 Swainson Nat. Hist. Insects 232 
Turn to . . the Hercules beetle . At cannot for a moment be 
doubted that this gigantic insect is completely arboreal. 

5. Bot. *= Hercules* club. 

, 75 6 P. Browne Jamaica (1789) i^Zanlhoxylum. .Prickly 
Yellow-wood, or yellow Hercules. 

6 Astron. A name of one of the northern con- 
stellations, figured as a man kneeling on his right 
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knee; known to the earlier Greek and Roman 
writers as ku^6vaat[y, genunixns, ingenic(n)lus, 
the 1 kneeler*. 

1674 Moxon Tutor Astron. (ed. 3) 212 Engouasis. .some 
will have it to be Hercules, that mighty Conqueror. 1727- 
41 Chambers Cycl. s.v., The stars in the constellation Her- 
cules, in Ptolemy's catalogue, are 29. 1838 Penny Cycl. 
XI I. 148 Hercules, one of the old constellations, caMed 
eryovaaiv by Aratus, Hyginus, and Ptolemy, and described 
by the first as 'a figure like that of a man in sorrow '. [Hy- 
ginus Poet. Astron. (n.c. 10) has En Gonasin. Hunc Era- 
tosthenes Herculem dicik] 

7. Comb. Hercules-like adj. ; Hercules* all- 
heal, a perennial umbelliferous plant, Opopanax 
Chironium ; Hercules braid (see quot.) ; Her- 
cules knot, a kind of knot, attributed to Hercules, 
veiy difficult to undo ; Hercules powder, a power- 
ful explosive used in mining operations. 

1S97 Gerarde Herbal 850 *Hereules Alheale or Wound- 
wort. 188a Caulfejld & SAWAaD Did. Needlework,* Her- 
cules Braid, a thick corded worsted braid, which is em- 
ployed for trimmings. 1601 Holland Pliny 1 1. 305 As for 
greene wounds, it is wonderfull how soon tbey will be healed, 
in case they be bound vp and tied with a * Hercules knot. 
1646 Sia T. Browne Psend. Ep. v. xxi. 265 The true lovers 
knot.. had perhaps its originall from Nodus Hercnlanus, 
or that which was called Hercules his knot. 1593 Bacchus' 
Bountie in Hart. Misc. (1809) II. 304 All the other godsend 
goddesses, * Hercules-like, are cloyed with such cholericke 
clubbes. 1881 Raymond Mining Gloss.,* Hercules powder. 
1882 Copp Amer. Mining Code 101 The principal explosives 
used in m ining are. .rend-rock, Hercules, .and other powders. 

Hercules' club. [From the club which Her- 
cules is represented as bearing ; see prec, sense I.] 

a. The name of a plant, Xanthoxylon Clava-Her- 
culis; also, Aralia spinosa (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1886). 

b. A kind of firework. C. ' A slick of unusual 
size and formidable appearance ' (Brewer). 

1688 Lond. Gaz. No. 2362/3 Rockets . . Reporters, Hercules 
Club., with all manner of other Fire-works were discharged. 
1 88a J. Smith Diet. Econ. Plants, Hercules' Club . . of the 
Bean Caper family.. Its wood is yellow, and is a useful 
limber. _ . . . , 

Herculite. [f. Hercdl-es + -ite.] A kind 
of explosive : see quot. 

1892 Pall Mall G. x Sept. 7/1 Herculite, a new French 
explosive, is a yellowish-grey powder, composed of sawdust, 
camphor, nitrate of potash, and several substances thai are 
kept secret. 

Hercynian (hajsi-nian), a. [f. L. Hercyma 
(sc. silva) = Gr. 'Epkuwoj fyu/xds the Hercynian 
forest (see below and -an).] Applied by and after 
the ancient writers to the wooded mountain-system 
of Middle Germany, or to portions of it ; esp. in 
more recent times to the Erzgebirge, whence 
Hercynian gneiss. . 

1508 Grenewey Tacilus' Descr. Germanic ^iv. 266 The 
Hercynian forrestdoth containe the Catti, and is the bounds 
of their territory. 1630 R. Johnson's Kingd. ff Commw. 
276 Bohemia.. is incompassed with great Mountames and 
the Hercynian woods. 1885 Gkikie Text Bk. GeotAtA. 2) 
641 Grey gneiss, containing white or grey felspar, and abun- 
dant dark magnesia-mica, .(termed the Hercynian gneiss). 

Hercynite (hausinait). Min. Also herein-, 
hyi-cin-. [Named (1839) Hercynit, f. L. Hercy- 
nia (see prec.).] Aluminate of iron, found in black 
octahedral crystals in the Bohemian Forest. 

1840 J. Nicol Min. 251 Hercynite. 1887 Dana Man. Mm. 
2xs Hercynite, a spinel affording on analysis alumina and 
iron protoxide, with only 2-9 per cent, of magnesia. _ 

Herd (haid), sbA Forms: 1 heord, hiord, 
2-3 heorde, (3 hierde), 3- herd ; also 3-5 hird, 
4 hyrde, 4 -6herde, 5-6 heerd, 6-7 heard. [Com. 
Tent. : OE. heord str. fem. = OLG. *herda (MLG. 
herde), OHG. herta (MHG. hertie, Ger. herde), 
ON. hiprd (Sw., Da. hjord), Goth, hairda :- 
OTeut.*^n&- « pre-Tent.*&rn//W : cLSkr. fdrdha-s 
troop, OSlav. crUa herd, flock.] 

1 A company of domestic animals of one kind, 
kept together under the charge of one or more 
persons. (The notion of a keeper is now little 
present, and the sense is scarcely dislmct from 2.) 

a 1000 Ags. Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 274/18 ^mentujn, 
hiord c iZo Ags. Gosp. Matt. xxvi. 31 purh l^s hyrdes 
,le-e bv3 seTheoVd todrWed. c 1000 ^Elf*ic Exod. 111. 1 
He 6 Hraf his heorde to inneweardum Sam westene. 1484 
He drat ™^" e °75?W „, vi, The wu f whiche is enemy 
ofXheeS Aale ^^ v n Ther was there nye 

B. G r o,Heresb^h h S ^^^^SW^. 
f ft Wk, 1 X?kn 00 & ^this he^did a herd of goats con. 
^ i«GiiAV?£ i, The lowing herd winds slowly 
o'er \he fe S I i86 S H^H: Dixon Field* Fern vu. 134 A 

b. As contrasted with flock ^(see Flock sbA 3), 
esp in the phrase herds and flocks, herd is re- 
stricted to cattle or bovine domestic animals. 
V£ GoS.no De Mornay i. 5 But the tamj ...do .naturBlly 
li«e in floekes and heardes. 15$* Bp. W. Barlow Three 
Sem ?i S Heard* and floekes oT ^ttle and sheeoe perish. 
f 6 xx bIble Lev. xxvii. « Couching the tithe ofthe herd, 
or of the flock. 1740 C. Pitt Mneid in. (R.), Our mocks 
?o slaughter, and ouVherds destroy. 1873c. Robinson S 
Wales \ 9 Multitudinous as our flocks an| herds have become. 

+ M A spiritual flock : cf. Flock sb.^ 4. Oh. 
c 1000 In\t. Polity in Thorpe Anc. Laws II. 304 Vf 
, . ribtwis hyrde oter cristene heorde. C X175 Lamb. Horn. 
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95 Erest he seal hine seolfne wiS sun nan isteoran and 
seod5an his heorde. i6ia Two Noble K. i. iv, The impar- 
tial gods, who from the mounted heavens View us their 
mortal herd, behold who err. 

2. A company of animals of any kind, feeding or 
travelling in company ; a school (of whales, por- 
poises, etc.). 

c iaos Lay. 305 Heo funden ane heorde of heorten. ciz$o 
Gen. <5- Ex. 2988 And gnattes hird <5or 5icke up-wond. c 1385 
Chaucer L. G. W. iziz Dido, The hirde of hertis Is I-founde 
a-non. C1440 Prom/. Part'. 236/2 Heerde, or flok of 
beestys, what so euyr they be, polio, c 1470 in Hors , Shcpe 
$ G. etc (Caxton 1479, Roxb. repr.)30 An Herde of swannys, 
An Herdeof cranys, An Herde of wrennys, An Herde of alle 
dere. 1590 Spenser F. Q.m. vii. 1 An Hynd forth singled 
from the heard. 1675 Teongb Diary (1825) 7 The porpuses 
com in heards on boath syds the ship. 1697 Drydes 
Mtieid vii. 21 Herds of howling wolves that stun the 
sailors ears. 1735 Somerville Chase in. 324 The grisly 
Boar is singled from his Herd. 1839 T. Bealb Sperm Whale 
20 The groups, herds, or * schools , which are formed hy the 
sperm whale, are of two kinds, c 1847 in Knowledge (1833) 
188/a Herds of the Actinia bellis in prime condition, i860 
Tynoall Glac. 1. xvi. 118 We came upon the tracks of a herd 
of Chamois. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) III. 682 Herds of 
elephants. 1897 Daily News 15 July 5/5 We have ascer- 
tained that the seal herd is not in danger of extinction. 

b. To break herd : to break away from or leave 
the herd ; hence, to take an independent course. 

1768 Woman of Honor 1. 151 They dare not hreak herd, 
afraid of the ridicule of idiots for not resembling them. 

3. A large company of people; a multitude, 
host. Now always in a disparaging sense : cf. b. 

a 1400 St. Alexius (Vemon MS.) 182 Sittinge inachirche- 
}erde Among pore men an herde. i486 Bk. St. A Ibans F vj, 
An Herde of harlottys. 1647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. yi. 
§ 7 He retir*d in the noonday, and in the face of that Rebel- 
lious Herd from "SVcHs to Somerton. a 1700 Drydeh (J.), 
Where one Cato shines, Count a degenerate herd of Catiline*. 
18x8 Jas. Mill Bril. India II. iv. ix. 290 A herd of para- 
sites and sycophants, a 1856 H. Miller Cruise Betsey u, 
it (1858) 247 Herds of ragged children playing in the lanes. 

b. The herd : the multitude, the common people, 
the rahble. Often qualified by common, vulgar, etc 

1601 Shaks, Jul. C. 1. ii. 266 When he perceiuM the 
common Heard was glad he refus'd the Crowne. 1665 Glan- 
vill Scepsis Sci. p. vii, For the good opinion of the rash and 
inconsiderate Herd of mankind. 1698 Christ Exalted 63 
Will you now run with the Herd, and cry, God made 
Millions to damn them? 1807 Crabsr Par. Reg. 1. 30 Fear, 
shame, and want the thoughtless herd pursue. 1835 Thirl- 
wall Greece I. vi, The legitimate chief was distinguished 
from the vulgar herd . . hy his robust frame. 1894 Gladstone 
tr. Horace's Odes 111. ii. 30 Neglected, Jove oft smites good 
men Mixed with the guilty herd. 

C. Of things : A great number, a mass. 

1618 J. Tavlor (Water P.) Whs. (1872) Introd. 18 Seeing 
the herd of hireling coaches are more than the wherries on 
the Thames. 1751 Harris Hermes Wks. (1841) 143 We are 
now to descend to the common herd of attributives, such as 
black and while. 

4. alt rib. and Comb., as herd-breed, -bull, -driver, 
-flock, -stall, -swarm ; herd-abandoned adj. 

1398 Treyisa Barth. De P. R. xviu. xiv. (1495) 774 The 
hyrde dryuer rulyth the oxen to drawe euyn. 1583 Stany- 
hl rst /Eneis 1. (Arb.) 31 Clustred in heerdswarme Feaze 
away thee droane bees with sting, from maunger or hiuecot. 
Ibid. 35 From their region with prede too gather an heard - 
flock. 1607 Tops ell Four-f. Beasts (1658) 183 To provide 
Goats for herd-breed and profit. i8ai Shelley Adonais 
xxxiii, A herd -abandoned deer, a 1839 Milman Debora/t's 
Hymn Wks. 1839 II. 357 Why satt'st thou idle, Reuben, 
'mid thy h.rd-stall ? 

Hence Herdlike a. ; Herdwise adv., like a herd. 

1871 B. Taylor Faust (1875) !■ x *i- 189 Herd- wise hieing 
Through the moss and through the heather. 

Herd, sb? Forms: r-2 hierde, 1 hiorde, 
hyrde, 1-3 heorde, 1-6 hirde, 3-5 hurde, 3-6 
herde, 4-5 hyrde, hierde, heirde, (herthe), 4-6 
heerde ; 4-6 hyrd, 4-6 (Sc. -9) hird, (4 hered, 
5 hirid, 3erd, 6 hierd, heird, hurd, heard) ; 4- 
herd. [Com. Teut. : OE. hirde, hierde, etc. =OS. 
hirdi, herdi (MDu. hirde, herde, MLG. herde), 
OHG. hirli (MHG. and mod.Ger. hirtc), ON. 
hirdir (Sw. herde, Da. hyrde), Goth, hairdeis:— 
OTeut. *herdjo-z, i. herdd- Herd j<M] 

1. A keeper of a herd or flock of domestic ani- 
mals ; a herdsman. Now usually with word pre- 
fixed, as cowherd, swineherd, but in Scotland and 
north of England still a common word for shepherd. 

f 7 2 S Corpus Gloss. 313 Bobulcus, hriShiorde. C897 K. 
Alfred Gregory's Past. xvii. 109 Ure ealdan faedras waeron 
c ap s hierdaa. c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. xxv. 32 Swa =wa 
se hyrde [Lindisf. & Rushiu. hiorde ; Hat ton heorde] 
asyndrab 5a seep fram tyceenum. CI175 Lamb. Horn. 07 
Amos bet a reoSer heorde. c 1*00 Trin. Coll. Horn. 35 pe 
engel cudde be herde s . . bat be helende was berinne iboren. 
c H50 Gen. <$■ Ex. 456 He was hirde wittcre and wal. a 1300 
Cursor M. 1059 (Cott.) pis abel was a hird for fee. Ibid. 
19488 ^G5tt.) Sua dos be heirdes bather gode. C1386 
Chaucer C. T. Prol. 603 Ther nas baiflif ne hierde [v. r. 
herde] nor oother hyne That he [nel knew his sleighte and 
his couyne. 1393 Lahgl. P. PI. C x. 267 Hoow 1 hurde 1 
wher is byn hounde? c 1460 Towneley Myst. (Surtees) 91 
Herkyn, hyrdes. awake ! 1491 Caxton Vitas Patr. (W. de 
W. 1495) 11. 227 b/2 He founde a heerde or keper of Camels. 
1513 Douglas JEneis m. Prol. 7 Hornyt Lady, paill 
Cynthia, nocht hrycht . . That slepand kist the hird Endy- 
mione. 1563-87 F°xb A. * M. (1684) III. 571 Mr. Tyrels 
Servant . . being his Herd at a Farm of his. 1591 Trout*, 
Raigne K. John 11. (161 1) 90 As sheep without their heird. 
iS9« Mem.St. Giles', Z>«rA. (Surtees) 17 Paid more to the hurd 
for mendinge certayn gapes in the more dyke. 1596 Spenser 
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F. Q. vt. ix. 4 Whereas the Heardes were keeping of their 
neat. 1637-50 Row Hist. Kirk (1842) 451 When I was a 
young lad 1 wes a herd, and keeped the Sisters of the 
Sheines's sheep. 1755 Mem. Cafit. P. Drake I. x. ^4 The 
Herd sounding a Horn along the Streets, the Swine run 
from all Parts of the Town, to join and follow him. 1806 
Gazetteer Scotl. (ed. 2) 384 They are obliged to employ 
herds to their cattle 1825 Brockett, Herd, a keeper of 
cattle. 1876 L. Morris Epic Hades (1878) 26 Unpolluted 
meads, where never herd Drives his white flock. 

+ 2. fig. A spiritual shepherd, a pastor. In ME. 
often applied to Christ. Obs. 

971 Blickl. Horn. 191 pane ic do, Crist jm goda hyrde. 
c 1200 Vices $ Virtues (1888) 43 De gastliche hierdes, oe 
sculen boSe lokin and stieren. <riaoo Trin. Coll. Horn. 41 
Ure lonerd ihesu crist is aire herdene herde. c 1200 Ohm in 
6841 Forr Crist iss.. Hirde, batt uss fedebb. a 1300 Cursor 
M. 19384 pat hirdes war o crist scepe. c 1380 Wvclif Sel. 
Wks. III. 363 Crist was be beste herd and so he puttide his 
lyf for his sheep, c 1440 Gesta Rom. xxiv. 92 (HarL MS.) 
Nenertheles then be hurde, scil. a prechour, comyth often 
tyme. 1549-62 Sternholo & H. Ps. lxxx, Thou Herde 
that Israeli doost keepe. 

f 3. Iransf. A keeper, guardian. Obs, 

Beowulf (Z.) 610 jehyrde on beowulfe folces hyrde facst- 
radne geboht. 971 Blickl. Horn. 177 ]>a he behyrjed waes, 
settan him hyrdas to. a 1000 Cxdmon's Genesis 1007 (Gr.) 
Ne ic hyrde wa^s hroSer mines, a 1000 Boeth. Mctr. xiii. 
61 Hire a£enes huses hirde. Ibid. xxvi. 16 piodd aldor 
. .rices hirde. c 1000 /Elfric Gloss, in Wr.-Wulcker 163/42 
Paedagogus, cilda hyrde uel lareow. a 1250 Prov. ^E If red 
in O. E. Misc. 102 Ealured englene hurde [v.r. herde] 
Englene durlyng. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. ccxxiii, 
Therle of Fyffe a fyers man and a steme herd. 1570 
Satir. Poems Reform. xxiL 61 Keip weill thy taill, gude 
Phillip, I am hird The to award from buffettis. 

4. Curling. A guard-stone. 

1789 Davidson Seasons 166 (Jam.) Gib o' the Glen, a noble 
herd Behind the winner laid. Ibid., But miss'd his aim, 
and 'gainst the herd, Dang frae hisclint a flaw. 

5. Comb., as f herd-flock, a company of 
shepherds ; herd-girl, -laddie, -lassie, -maid, 
-maiden, a girl, etc who assists, or acts as, a herd ; 
herd's purse = Shepherd's-pubse ; f herd-work 
(-werch), seeqnot 1 706. Also Herd-boy, -man, etc. 

c 1200 Ormin 3372 All batt *hirdeflocc hemm sahh And 
herrde whatt te$} sungenn. /11856 H. Miller Cruise 
Betsey n. viil (1858) «2 Where she had plucked berries, a 
little *herd-girl, on the banks of the Anldgrande. 1865 
H. H. Dixoh Field $ Fern vi. 174 He was with the Doctor 
at thirteen, and then became a *herd laddie. 1889 Cham, 
bers' Encycl. IV. 87/1 For many years James Wyllie (the 
' herd-laddie ') was the acknowledged [Draughts] Champion 
of the world. 1587 Lyrics, etc in Arb. Gamer II. 76, 1 sit 
and watch a *hercUmaid gay. 1166 Resist. Eccl. Christi 
Cant. MS. (Cowell), Pro opere quod Anglice *Herdwerch 
dicitur. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Herdwerch, or Heerd- 
werch (Sax.), Herdsmen's Work or Labours, formerly done 
by Shepherds, Herdsmen, and other inferiour Tenants at 
the Will of their Lord. 

Herd (h5id), vA Also (4 herdeye), 6-7 heard, 
[f. Herd jfci] 

1. inlr. To go in a herd ; to form a herd or herds. 
Said also contemptnonsly of men : to congregate or 
live together as beasts. Constr. together, with. 

1393 Langl. P. PI. C. xiv. 148 Maules drowen hem to 
maules . . And females to femeles herdeyed [v.rr. herdyede, 
herdeiede, herdyyng, herdede] and drow. 1580 Sidney 
Arcadia 1. (1590) 31 They are but sheep which alwaies 
heard together. 1660 R. Coke Justice Vind. 12 Like 
swine feeding, eating and promiscuously herding together. 
166a J. Dayies Mandtlslo's Trnv. 127 Females, which . . I 
suffer themselves to be led up and down, till some of the 
wild Elephants herd with them. 1701 Rowe Amb. Step- 
Moth. 11. ii, Stoop to the meanest Arts which catch the 
Vulgar ? Herd with 'em, fawn upon 'em, and caress 'em ? 
1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) III. 108 These animals are 
in general fond of herding and grazing in company. x886 
Emily Lawless Hurrish v. 57 It was a palace in comparison 
with the foul hovel in which he and his brother had herded 
together. 

b. Of things : To come together, assemble ; to 
be assembled or associated, rare. 

1704 Swift T.^ Tub Wks. 1760 I. 100 AH its properties 
and adjuncts will herd under this short definition. 1886 
R. C. Leslie Sea-painter's Log 71 Away towards the north 
and west.. they [clouds] appear to be herding together. 

2. To join oneself to any band or company; to 
become one of any faction or party ; to associate 
as one of the ' common herd ' or crowd, to go in 
company with, 

? « 1400 Morte Arth. 1010 Ffor-thy hurdez he here, to 
owttraye hys pople. 1651 Dayenant Gotidibert 11. 1. xvi, 
Here greedy Creditors their Debtors chace, Who scape by 
herding in th' indebted^Throng. 1697 Dryden sEneid xi. 
1 188 The wretch . . spurring forward,herds among his Friends. 
1715-ao Pope Iliad x\. 463 Hector.. Remounts his car, and 
herds amidst the crowd. 1789 Mad. D'ARaiAY Diary 13 Jan., 
'Tis now a cause of humanity . . and I will not herd with 
those who think otherwise. 1855 Thackeray Newcomcs 1. 
100 Ethel herded not with the children of her own age. 

3. trans. To place in or among a herd ; to asso- 
ciate. Also fig. 

159a Nobody A Sonieb. in Simpson Sch. Shaks. (1878) I. 
310 The stag is bearded ; come, my Lord, Shall we to horse, 
and single him againe ? 161 1 B. Jonsoh Catiline 1. Wks. 
(Rtldg.) 276/1 The rest ; However great we are, honest, and 
valiant, Are hearded with the vulgar, a 1631 Donne Lett. 
(1651) 43, I can allow myself to be . . appliahle to my com- 
pany, but not. .to herd myself in every troup. 1691 Swift 
Athenian Soc. 81 Wks. 1841 I. 509 2 Our good hrethren.. 
Must e'en all herd us with their Kindred fools. 

4. To collect into a herd. Also fig. To amass. 
1615 Tomkis Albumazarm. v. in Ha2l. DodsleyX], 366 
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In all the years of my yeomanry, I could never yoke two 
crowns, and now I have herded ten fair twenty-shilling 
pieces. 1850 B. Taylor Eldorado xi. (1862) 106 Our mules 
had scattered far and wide . . and several hours elapsed 
before they could be herded and got into traveling order. 

Hence He'rded a., gathered or placed in a 
herd ; Heading vol, sb., association in herds, con- 
gregation ; also comb., as herding-place ; Head- 
ing a., gathering in herds, gregarious. 

1666 Dryden Ann. Mirab. eclviii, The most in fields like 
herded beasts lie down. 1711 Shaftesq. Charac. (1737) I. 
110 If eating and drinking be natural, herding is so too. 
c 1740 Fielding Ess, Convcrs. (R.), The tamer and gentler, 
the herding and flocking parts of the creation. 1805 Pbisc 
Wakefield Dom. Recreal. xiii ; (1806) 195 Man, who is a 
herding, and not a solitary' animal. 1847 Mary Howitt 
Ballads 235 Among the herded deer, i860 Merc. Marine 
Mag. VII. 211 The herding places of vast numbers of 
amphibious animals. 

Herd,*'. 2 Also 5-6 hurd, hird. [f. Herdj^.2] 

1. trans. To take care of or tend (sheep or cattle). 

£-1400 Apol. Loll. 106 pe patriarkis. .herdid bestis. 1768 
Ross Heletiore 14 (Jam.) When they were able now to herd 
the ewes, 1816 Scott Antiq. iv, The very least hoy that 
can herd a cow. 189a E. Reeves Homeward Bound 283 
Cattle, sheep, goats, .are all herded by boys or women. 

fig. 1887 Swinburne Locrine iv. ii. 293 God, who herds 
the stars of heaven As sheep within his sheepfold. 
t>. To lead or conduct as a shepherd, rare. 

1883 Eng. Illustr. Mag. Nov. 72/1 It is also very pictur- 
esque to seethe girls, .herding the geese and ducks home, 
ward at sundown. 

c. inlr. To act as a herd, to tend cattle or sheep. 

1768 Ross tlelenore 31 (Jam.), I had nause to gang Unto 
the glen to herd this mony a lang. 1848 Eraser's Mag. 
XXXVIII. 315 It was long before 1 was hearted to herd 
again in the woods by myself. 

+ 2. fig. {trans,) To keep safe, shelter, harbour. 

a 1300 E. E, Psalter xlix. [1.] 19 J>i tunge herded swike- 
domes ma. Ibid. Ivii. 3 [Iviii. a] Un-rightwisnes herdes 
youre hand. 1535 Stew abt Cron. Scot. III. 469 And [5= if] 
he hurdit sic schrewis Within Ingland quhilk wes his mortal! 
fa. c 1560 A. Scott Poems xv. 21 My lady, lord, thow gaif 
me for to hird, Within myne arm s I nuretss on the nycht. 

Hence He-rding vol, sb,, the tending of sheep and 
cattle. 

1733 P. Lihdsay Interest Scot. 37 In the Summer we must 
be at the Expence of Herding, to save our Grass from being 
destroyed hy our Neighbours Beasts. 180a Finlateb Agric. 
Surv. Peebles 195 (Jam.) The principles of herding are, to 
allocate to each particular flock, separate walks upon the 
farm for each season of the year. 1871 Daily News 27 Feb., 
Single whales often hroke away, .and required a good deal 
of herding to prevent their escape into the sound. 1883 
Gilmour Mongols xviii. 215 The Mongols have much soli- 
tary travelling and herding. 

Herd, obs. f. heard, pa. t. and pple. of Hear v. 

He rd-book. [f. Herd^.i +Book.] A book 
containing the pedigree and other particulars of a 
breed of cattle or pigs : corresponding to the stud- 
booh for horses, and the flock-book for sheep. 

i8za Coates {title) The General Short-Horned Herd- 
Book, containing the Pedigrees of Short-Homed Bulls, 
Cows, etc of the Improved Durham Breed. 1865 H. H. 
Dixon Fields Fern 86 In 1822, the very year that England 
began her Shorthorn Herd-Book. i88t Sheldon Dairy 
Farmmg 3/1 Long and respectable pedigrees in their 
owners' herd-books. 

Herd-boy. [orig. f. Heed sb. 2 + Boy ; but in 
later use app. understood as from Herd sb,\ 
whence the bad form herd y s-boy, and prob. sense 2. 
See Hebdsman.] 

1. A boy who acts as a herd or assists a herd. 

1799 Wordsw. Danish Boy 19 Nor piping shepherd shall 
he be, Nor herd»boy of the wood. 1825 L Banim Tales 
O'Hara Earn., Fetch,The herdsboy*s whistle faintly echoed. 
i860 G. H. K. Vac. Tour. 162 Ossian began life as a herd- 
boy in Glen Shin. 

Ss. A man or ' boy ' engaged in tending a herd of 
cattle, a cow-boy. U.S. and colonial Eng, 

1878 J. Macdohalo Food from Far West vi 45 The herd- 
boys^ — men on horseback — go through the ranges and gather 
the cattle into 'pens'. 1896 Westm. Gaz. 25 June 5/1 Cattle 
have been captured and fourteen herdboys killed. The de- 
fenders have formed a laager. 

Herdel(l, obs. forms of Hurdle. 

Herden, variant of Harden, Hurden. 

Herd(e)s, obs. forms of Hards, Hurds. 

Herder (haudai). Chiefly U.S. Also 7 hoarder, 
[f. Herd v. 2 + -er l . Cf. mod.Du. and LG. herder, 
also OFris. herdere OTeut. type *herdarjo-z.'] 
One who herds; a herdsman. AXsoflg. 

1635 T. Odell Isaac's Pitgr. title.p,The strife that I saack 
had with his heard- men . . shadowing out the strife which 
Christ our Lord had with his hearders. 1846 Worcester 
cites Monthly Rev. 1877 Black Green Past, xiii, He was 
an imperious master with his herders. 1879 Scribner's Mag. 
XIX. 770/2 The herder, or 'cow-boy', dominates the town. 

Herderite (hs-idarait). Min. [Named (1828) 
after Baron S. A.W. von Herder.] A fluo-phosphate 
of glucinura and calcium, found in brilliant trans- 
parent crystals. 

1828 Phil. Mag, Ser. 11. IV. 1, I propose the name of 
Herderite for the species. 1861 Bristow Gloss. Min., 
Herderite, a very rare mineral, resemhling Asparagus-stone 
..Colour several shades of yellowish- and greenish-white. 

Herdess (ha-jdes). [ f * HEIlD f & 2 + - ESS -1 A 

female herd ; a shepherdess. 

c 1374 Chaucer Troy lust. 653 An hierdesse, Whech that 
clepyde was senome Wrot in a compleynt of hire heuynesse. 
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1580 Sioney Arcadia lxix. in Poems 1873 II. 152 She is the 
heardesse faire that shines in darke. 1613-16 W. Browne 
Brit. Past. 11. iii, The louely Heardesse of the Dell. 

t He 4 rdfnl, a. Obs. rare, [f. Herd.t<M + -ful.] 
Rich in herds of cattle. 

1618 Chapman Hcsiod 1. is With Labour Men become 
Herd-full and rich. 

Herd-grass, herd's-grass. U.S. [f. Herd 
sby + Grass.] A name for various grasses grown 
for hay or pasture ; esp. Timothy, Phleum pratense, 
and Kedtop, Agrostis vulgaris. 

1747 Franklin Lett. Wks. 1887 II. 81, I sowed nearly 
thirty acres with herd.grass and clover. 1787 M. Cutler 
in Life Jmls. <fr Corr. (j888) I. 288 They begin, however, to 
sow some quantity of herd's-gTass seed, which they call 
Timothy. 1834 Low Pract. Agric. (1847) S** ]*. [Phleum 
pratense] is called herd-grass in America, and is greatly 
valued there as an herbage and forage plant. 1856 Olmsted 
Slave States 41 HerdVgrass (red-top), sometimes taking 
the place of the clover, or being grown with it for hay. 

+ Herd-groom. Obs. [f. Herd sb.% + Groom.] 
A shepherd-lad ; a herdsman, shepherd. 

c 1384 Chaucer H. Fame ill. 135 As han thise lytel herde 
grornes That kepen bestis in the bromes. c 1440 Compleynt 
418 in Temple Glas (E. E. T. S.) 64 On bankys Ivy a-mong 
the bromys, Wher as these lytylle herdegromys Floutyn al 
the longe day. 1579 Spenser Shepk. Cal. Feh. 35 So 
Ioytring hue you little heardgroomes, Keeping your beastes 
in the budded broomes. 1619 Drayton Past. ix. (R.), But 
he forsakes the herd-groom and his flocks, Nor of his bagpipe 
takes at all no keep. 1633 P. Fletcher Purple Isl. vii. lxvni, 
Upon his shield that cruel herd-groom played. 

Herdic(h5udik). U.S. Alsoherdick. [Named 
from the inventor, Peter Herdic of Pennsylvania.] 
A two- or sometimes four-wheeled cab or carriage 
having a low-hung body with the entrance at the 
back and seats at the sides. Also herdic-phaelon. 

1882 T. S. Hudson Scamper thro' Amer. 74 Taking a her- 
dick (small one-horse 'bus named after the inventor) we drove 
to the White House. 1883 E. M. Bacon Diet Boston, 
Mast. 207 The herdiophaeton, or herdics as they are univer- 
sally called, .of recent introduction (in 1881). 1884 Boston 
Herald 6 Oct. i(p Inquiry among the herdic drivers of this 
city yesterday failed to elicit any information. 

Herdle, obs. form of Hurdle. 

HeTdless, a. rare. [OE. hicrde-,hyrde-Uas, 
U hierde Herd sb .2 + -/Am, -less.] Without a herd 
or shepherd. 

c 1000 iELFflic Horn. I. 382 Ne beo3 hi hyrdeleasc bonne 
hi Se habbaS. cx$*o R. Brunne Medit. 452 j>ey renne 
aboute as herdles shepe. 1509 Barclay Shypof Folys{\%-]*) 
I. 46 As a herdles flocke strayth in Jepardy. 

tHe'rdman. Obs. Forms: see Herd so.* 
[f. Herd sb* + Man.] A man who herds cattle, 
sheep, or other animals ; a herdsman. 

c xoooiELFRic Gen. xiii. 7 purhbone intingan sacu betwux 
Abrames hyrdemannum and Lothes. c 1250 Gen. «y Ex. 
2395 He weren hirde-men. A1300 Cursor M. 28396 Myn 
hird-men and als ober maa Hafi baire semis halden fra. 
c 1400 Maunoev. (Roxb.) xxiv. no J>ai . . ware made hird- 
men and kepers of bestez. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 236/2 
Heerd mann, pastor, agaso. 1523 Fitzherb. Huso. § 123 
The herdman wyll haue for euery beest .11. d. a Quarter. 
1535 Cover oale Isa. xl. xi He shal fede his flock like an 
hirdman. 1559 W. Cunningham Cosmogr. Glasse 66 Plow- 
men, Heardmen, and Shepehards. i6ix Bible Gen. xiii. 7 
There was a strife betweenc the heardmen of Abrams 
catlell, and the heardmen of Lots cattell. i63?-5f Cowley 
Davideis in. 217 In vain the Herdman calls him back, 
b. Jig. and transf. esp. A spiritual pastor. 

c 13*0 Cast. Love 587 penne nis ber such an herde-mon noa 
Nc non so netful lord as he is on. c X477 Caxton Jason 
71 h, We wyll that thou be our pastour or herdman. 1553 
Primer in Liturg. ff Doc. Edw. VI (1844) 457 Shepherd, 
and Herdman of our souls. 

t He'rdneSS. Obs. [OE. hierd-, hyrdnys, f. 
hierde, hirde Herd j£. 2 + -ness.] 

1. Guard, keeping, custody. Only OE. 

c 1000 iELFRic Gen. xiii. 17 He hetaehte his ba bri da^as 
to hirdnysse. — Exod. xxu. 7 Jif hwa befaest his feoh to 
hyrdnysse. . , 

2. A collective term for herds or flocks ; stock . 
c 1250 Gen. <$• Ex. 1664 Laban bi-tajte him, siSen to sen, 

His hirdenesse Sat it wel ben. Ibtd. 2771 Moyses was 
numen an sel In 3e deserd depe sumdel, for te loken hird- 
nesse fare. _ , „ 

Headship. Obs. or dial. [f. Herd sb* + -ship. J 
a. The office or charge of a keeper of cattle, b. 
The herd of beasts under his charge. 

i6ox Deacon & Walkes Spirits # Divels 19 Could the 
motions of men craue leaue, and enter into a whole heard- 
ship of Swine? 

Herdsman (h5udz,mam). [app. an alteration 
of the earlier Herdman (after craftsman, kinsman, 
etc.), introduced when Herd 2 went out of English 
use, so that the word was referred to Herd l , as 

= man of a herd. The word is not vernacular in 
the north, where Herd 2 remains in use.] 

1. A keeper of domestic animals which go in 
herds, esp. of cattle. . . 

1603 Knolles Turks (1621)133 Who yet with their 
wives and children, as heardsmen. .wander up and downe 
the cuuntrey. i6s8 Bramhall Consecr. Bps. vil 168 An 
heardsman in Turky hath as much right to order his heard, 
as an heardman in Christendome. 178* Cowper Task u 
168 Our favourite elms, That screen the herdsman s solitary 
hut. 1845 Maurice Mor. <y Met. Philos. in Encycl. M strop. 
631/1 Plain simple herdsmen and warriors. 

2. A name in Orkney for the Common Skua. 
1885 Swainson Brit. Birds 210 Common Skua . . Herdsman 
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(Orkney Isles) : Because it is believed to protect the young 
lambs from the attacks of the eagle. 

So HeTdsmaiden (for Herd-maiden), HeTds- 
woman, a maiden or woman who tends cattle. 

1818 Scott Hrt. Midi, xviii, Her juvenile exercise as a 
herdswoman had put ' life and mettle ' in her heels. 1829 
J. Sterling Ess. etc. (18.18) I. 25 The popular prediction . , 
was now to be fulfilled by her daughter, the poor herds- 
maiden. 1896 Westm. Gaz. -2\ Oct 1/3 The home of the 
herdswomcn, who. .tend the cattle in the heights. 

Herdwick (h§udwik). [f. Herd sb* + Wick : 
cf. bailiwick, bailiffwick.] 
f 1, The tract of land under the charge of a 1 herd ' 
or shepherd employed by the owner or lord of the 
manor : see quot. 1537 ; a pasture-ground, a sheep- 
farm. Obs. ... 

[c 1086 Domesday, Gloe. If. 162 a, In Wales sunt 111 hard- 
vices Lamecare & poteschivet & Dinan.] ? c 1150 in Dugdale 
Moil. Angl. (1661) 30/2 {Grant for foundation of a cdl at 
Bredon). Viginti solidos de Molendino de Crakemero. .et 
quadraginta solidos in soca de Stapelfordia ; et unam Herde- 
wicam ui Hethcote, iuxta Hertedona, in Peeco. 1537 Cerhf. 
Revert. Fumess Abbey in Beck Ann. Fumes. (1844) App. 64 
Pastures with Agistament and brusyng.. occupied to thuse 
of the said late Monastery for the sustentacyon of ther catell, 
and . . devyded ioto sundry herdwyks and shepe cots, c 1537 
Sir J. Lamplugh ibid., note* Erlegheeote haythe always 
beyn a hyrdewyke or pasture ground for the schepe of 
thahbottes of Fumes .. and euer in theyr possession; and 
who soeuer inhabytyd therapone haythe always beyn the 
Abbottes hyrde, and remouable at theyr pleasures, and not 
lenaunles by ony custom e. 1564 Decree in West Anttq. 
Furness (1774) App. ix, Those parcells following, that is to 
say, the herdwick called Waterside Parke., the herd wick 
called Lawson Park.. the herdwick called Plumers. 

2. (In full Herdwick sheep) : A hardy breed of 
mountain sheep in Cumberland and Westmorland. 

Supposed to have originated on the herdwicks of the 
Abbey of Furness. They still usually belong to the land- 
lord of a fell-side farm, along with which they are leased to 
the tenant. ,. , , - , 

1837 Penny Cycl. VIII. 223/2 A peculiar breed of sheep, 
called Herdwicks, from their being farmed out to herds at 
a yearly sum, is met with on the mountains, at the head of 
the Duddon and Esk rivers. 1868 A. Craig Gibson Joe 
* the Geologist in Folk-Sp. Cumbld. (1880) 2 Yan wad ha 
sworn he was summut akin tul a Herdwick tip. 1878 
Cumberland Gloss., Herdwicks, the mountain sheep of the 
west of Cumberland.. let out in herds or flocks with the 
farms. 1887 Hall Caine Son of Hagar 1. it, Auld Mr. 
Ritson's, them herdwicks. 
tHere, sb. Obs. Forms: 1-5 here, 3 hsere, 
4 her, 4-5 heere. [Com. Teut. : OE. here masc, 
gen. hir^es, hiriges, h$res = OFris. here, hiri, OS. 
heri m. and n. (MDu. here, Du. heir, heer n., LG. 
Mr n.), OHG. hari, heri (MLG. here, Ger. heer) 
n., ON. kerr m., gen. herjar (Sw. har, Da. hxr), 
Goth, harjis m.:-OTeut. *harfo-z, *harj<P* (in 
proper names of Roman age chario-) = OPruss. 
karjiz host. App. a deriv. (adj.) from a radical 
har-, pre-Teut. kar-, kor-, in sense < war 1 : cf. 
OSlav. kara contention, strife, Lith. karas war. 
Hence Harry v., Harrour, Heriot sbs.] 
An armed host, an army. Also, more generally : 
A host ; a multitude, a great company. 

In the O.E.Chron. the usual word applied to the 'host 
of the Danish invaders. n ^ ., 

c8S5 O. E. Chron. (Parker MS.> an. 837 Pv ilean ware 
xefeaht iEbelhelm dux wib Deniscne here, a 890 Ibid. an. 
872 Her for se here to Lunden hyris from Readingum. 
£1000 Ags.Gosp. Matt. xxii. 7 Da se cyning. .sende hys 
here, c laoo Ormin 3889 An here off Godess enngless. 
c\txA Lav. 3830 Morgan ledde muchele hasre. £1300 
Cursor M. 21840 (Edin.) Be ur scheld eke and ure spere 
Bituixin us and helles here [Cott. her, othrr MSS. herel. 
13 . K. AOs. 5265 Tygres, olyCaunz, and beres Cornea 
flvnge with grcte heres. a 1400-50 Alexander 4800 So 
hard bai hampird oure heere & hend oure erles. 1450-70 
Golagros * Gaw. 11 47 The tothir knightis maid care of 
Arthuris here. [187a Robertson Hist. Ess. 137 Over 35 
men (or 3 X 12) constituted a Here by Ira's laws.] 

b. altrib. and Comb., as here-burne, a coat of 
mail ; here-dring, a warrior ; here-feng, hooty ; 
here-gang, an invasion by an army ; here-gume, 
here-kempe, a warrior ; here-marke, a standard, 
ensign ; here-scrud {-shroud), here-weeds, ar- 
mour, martial accoutrements; (all only OE. and 
early ME.). Also herefare, a military expedition 
(in 17th c. legal antiquaries). See also Heregeld, 
Heretoga, Hereyeld. 

Beowulf \Z.) 1443 Scolde *here-byrne hondum ^e-broden. 
c 1205 Lav. 23966 pe helm an hishaeuede, and his heiebunie. 
Ibid. 8601 3if here is aei *heredring. Ibid. 117x6 Heo 
funden *herre-feng inoh. 10. . tr.BzaWs Hist. 1. xi. [xiv.] 
<MS. B), To wioscufanne swa reSum *heregange. ciaos 
Lay. 18194 In ban hire-^eonge inne Walise londe. a 1250 
Owl «* Night. 1 191 Ich wot of hunger, of hergonge. 
^1330 Arth. $ Merl. 4094 Here is comand to this lond 
Gret hunger, and here gong, c 1205 Lav. i4S34 P"s heo 
comen..haeSene *here-gumen. Ibid. 28284 Sixti >usende 
*here.kempen harde. Ibid. 27460 Feollen *here-ma:rken 
[1:1275 hire markes]. Ibid. 28546 Heo. .hcoen here-marken. 
Ibid. 5069 Leie a.dun bin *haere-scrud. Beowulf (Z.) 1897 
Ssc-geap naca hladen *here-wzedum. a 1400^50 A lexandcr 
1010 Al to heuy to be hildid in any here wedis. # 

1626 Spelman Gloss., Heretare, profectto mtliiarxs. 1670 
Blount Law Diet., Herefare. 1673 Cornell s Interpr. s.v. 
Subsidy, Burgbole, Brigbote, Herefare, Heregeld, etc. 

t Here, a. Obs. [OE. hiore, hyre : cf. ON. 
hyrr sweet, smiling, mild; also OS. and OHG. 



HERE. 

unhinri dreadful, MHG. gehinre gentle.] Gentle, 
mild, pleasant. ^ 

Beoiuulf{Z.) 1372 N is baet heoru stow, a 1000 Csedmon s 
Gen. (Gr.) 1467 05 ba:t heo [culufre] rumgal restestowe 
fcesere funde and ba fotum stop on beam hyre. c 1205 
Lay. 25867 l>a saeide bat wif here [c 1275 ore], c 1420 Sir 
Amadas (Weber) 16 And how they were guode & here. 
Here (hi°i), adv. Forms : 1 her, 2-5 her, 4-7 
heer(e, 2- here; also (1 h£r, 2 heren, hur), 
3-5 hier, 4 hir(e, Kent, hyer, 4-6 Sc. heyr, 4-7 
Sc. heir(e, 5 hiere, 6-7 hear(e. [Com. Teut. : 
OE. h& - OFris. Mr, OS. Mr, Mr (MDu., Du. 
hier), OHG. Mar, hear, hier (MHG., mod.G. 
hier), ON. Mr (Sw. har, Da. her), Goth. Mr: 
app. from the pronominal stem hi- ' this 1 (see He) ; 
the nature of the formation is obscure.] 

1. In this place ; in the place (country, region, 
etc.) where the person speaking is, or places himself. 

c 825 Vesp. Psalter cxxxi[i.] 14 Her eardung . . ic *eceas hie. 
C950 Lindisf. Gosp. Matt. xiv. 17 N abbas we her huta fif 
hlafum. c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt, xxviii. 6 Nys he her, he 
aras . . swa swa he sa:de 1*382 Wycuf, He is not here, 
sothli he roos, as he seide]. £1x75 Lamb, Horn. 83 Here 
he is and honen he nis. a 1235 Ancr. R. 236 Ertu, cweO 
he, set her ? a 1300 Cursor M. 3296 Mi hemes dun heir did 
i lai. 138a Wvclif 1 Kings xix. 9 What dost thow here, 
Helyas? C1386 Chaucer Friar's T. 272 Heere wynne I 
no thyng vr>on cariage. C1470 Henhv Wallace 1. 305 
Thi modyr and thow rycht heir with me sail bide. 1481 
Caxton Reynard (Arb.) 6, I here hier that reygnart is sore 
complayned on. 1581 Pettie Guazzd's Civ. Conv. 1. (1586) 
ib, Let him be heere for the spaee of sixe daies. 1617 
Moryson I tin. 11. 186 We here in the Campe . . have not 
had much to doe. 166a Chas. II in Julia Cartwright 
Henrietta of Orleans (1894) 121, I am doing all I can 
to gett him a rich wife heere. 1670 Lady M. Behtie 
in 12/A Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. v. 22 All heare are 
well. 1849 Macau lay Hist. Eng. iii. 1. 289 1 hat load which 
pressed most heavily on . . the great continental states was 
here scarcely felt. t 

b. With ellipsis of I am (or we are), in answer 
to a call or summons, or to attract attention ; esp. 
in answer to a roll-call : — Present, adsitm. 

£970 Abbo Hist. S. Eadmundi in Surius Vitx SS. (1618) 
IV. 443 Patria lingua dicens : Her, her, her ; quod lnterpre- 
tatum Latinus sermo exprimit, Hie, hie, hlc. c 1000 Mltric 
Saints' Lives (E. E. T. S.) IL 324 Hwaer eart bu nu jeferaT 
And him and-wyrde baet heafod, Her, her, her. C1330 R. 
Brunne Chron. (1 810) 22 Up and doune in be felde pex souht 
it aboute . . Tille be hede him self said, here, here, here . c 148s 
Digby Myst. (1882) ill. 726 Here, lord, here I qwat wol ^e t 
1590 Smaks. Mids. N. 1. ii. 4S C*'*' Francis Utile the 
Bellowes-mender. Flu. Heere, Peter Quince. 1610— Penip. 
1. i. 2 Master. Bote-swaine. Botes. Heere, Master. 1837 
Dickens Piclnv. xxxiv, « Answer to your names, gentlemen, 
that you may be sworn', said the gentleman in black. 
« Richard Upwitch \ ' Here \ said the green-grocer. 

c. Placed after the name of a person or thing to 
whose presence attention is called : - Who or which 
is here, whom you see here. 

1596 Shaks. Merck. V. 111. iv. 29 Onely attended by 
Nerrissa heere. 1634 [see d]. 1673 Dryden Amboyna 11. 
i, In the mean time, bear my worthy friend here company. 
1751 tr. Female Foundling II. 4 My Daughter # here wants 
Linen. Mod. * My brother, here, is ready to give informa- 
tion.' . 

d. Used for the sake of emphasis after a sb. 
qualified by this, these, or after these demonstra- 
tives themselves when used absolutely ; dialectally 
or vulgarly appended to this, these, when used ad- 
jectively. (Cf. F. ce livre-ci, ceci, celui-ci.) 

C1460 To^vneley Myst. (Surtees) 137 The best wysc that 
we may hast vs oult of this here. 1536 Anrelto $ I sab. 
(1608) Hviij, Now what experience will we have greter 
than this heare ? 1609 Holland Amm. Marcell. xxu. xv. 
213 note, But this here seemeth to he venomous. 1634 
Milton Comus 672 And first behold this cordial julep here. 
176a Foote Orators II. Wks. 1799 I- 210, 1 should be glad 
to know how my client can be tried in this here manner. 
1766 Goldsm. Vic. W. xx, Are you, cried he, the bearer of 
this here letter? 1778 Miss Bubney Evelina (179 1 ) 
xxxvii. 243, I wou'dn't wish for better sport than to swing 
her round this here pond ! 1838 Dickens O. Twist xxxi, 
1 Now, with regard to this here robbery, master , said 
Blathers. ' What are the circumstances ? ' 1872 Ptinc/i 31 
Aug. 92/2 * It is no use a trying on these here games with us . 

2. In weakened sense, more or less directly indi- 
cating something present to the sight or the mind. 
Chiefly with verb to be (sometimes with ellipsis). 
Here is calls attention to what the speaker has, 
brings, offers, or discovers; = there is here, see or 
behold here. (F. void.) 

C1460 Towneley Myst. (Surtees) 66 And therlo here my 
hand. 1596 Shaks. i Hen. IV, v. 111. 33 There s Honour 
for you : here's no vanity. 1603 — M cos. for M.i. 11. 107 
Heere's a change indeed in the Commonwealth. 16x0 
Marlowe* s Fanstus Wks. (Rtldg.) 126/2 What s here? an 
amhush to betray my life ! 1632 Massinger City Madam 
1. i, Here's no gross flattery ! Will she swallow this If 1741 
Richardson Pamela I. 136 O frightful, thought I ; here s 
an avowal of the matter at once. 1884 W. C. Smith Ktl* 
drostan 65 Here is half the summer past, and still I m at 
the chimney nook. 1889 Mas. Alexanoer Crooked Path 
vi, I says, 'here's your tea, sir', but he made no answer. 

b. Here's to (elliptical for Here's a health to), a 
formula used in drinking healths. 

159a Shaks. Rom. tf Jul. v. iii. no Heere's to my Loue. 
1653 Walton Angler xi. 209 Well then, here's to you Con- 
don ; and now for my Song. 1738 Swift Polite Convers. 
143 Come, Madam ; here's a Health to our Friends, and 
hang the rest of our Kin. 1777 Sheridan Sc/i. St and. 111. 

30-2 



HERE. 

(Song\ Here's to the maiden of blushing fifteen, Now to the 
widow of fifty. .Let the toast pass, drink to the lass. 1822 
Scott Pirate xiv, Drink about, Master Yellowley. .Here s 
to you, Master Yellowley. _ t , 

3. Of a point or period of time : To be here, to 
be present, to have arrived. 

1891 E. Peacock N. Breudou I. 13 The Easter recess will 
be here in a day or two. 

4. In this world ; in this life ; on earth. Also 
here below (t beneath, down), Cf. F. id has. 




[Tin dale For here have we no continuynge citiej. 1393 
Langl. P. PL C. vn. 238 Thow wait hangy heye ber-fore her 
ober in helle. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems lx. 7 Wnto wardlie 
prince heir downe. 1576 J. Sanforo Card. Picas. 138 
Among us heere beneth. i6o» Shaks. Ham. in. ii. 232 Both 
heere, and hence, pursue me lasting strife. 1632 J. Hay- 
ward tr. Biondis Eromena 81 Experience teacheth us, that 
the influence of. .planets are true . . here below, which none 
can denie. 1766 Golosm. Hermit viii, Man wants but little 
here below, Nor wants that little long. 1824 Montgomery 
Hymn, * Friend after friend departs \ There is no union 
here of hearts, That finds not here an end 

5. At this point or period in action, speech, or 
thought; at this juncture; in this passage (of some- 
thing written) : freq. referring to what immediately 
precedes or follows. 

871-89 Charter of Ml/red in O. E. Texts 452 Her sindon 
fcaera manna naman awritene Se 8eosse wisan xeweoton 
sindon. a 900 O. E. Chrou. (Parker MS.) an. 871 Her cuom 
se here to Readingum. c 1200 Ormin 241 Her endenn twa 
Goddspelless buss, a 1300 Cursor M. 1627 heading Her 
bigins at noe be lele J>e tober werld right for to del. c 1400 
Apol. Loll. 52 An ober poynt is her putt. 1551 T. Wilson 
Logike (1580) 79 b, Here Zenopbon saied never a woorde. 
1644 Milton Areop. (Arh.) 33 Examples, which to set heer 
would be superfluous. 1662 Bk. Com. Prayer^ Mom. Pr. 
Rubric, In Quires and Places where they sing, here followeth 
the Anthem. 1793 Beoooes Calculus, etc. 212 Here are 
some experiments and reasons, upon which their theory of 
respiration is founded. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) III. 296 
Here Adeimantus interposed a question. 

6. In the matler before us or in question ; in this 
case ; in this particular. 

c X175 Lamb. Horn. 81 Her me ah to understonden for-whi 
hit seid alf quic and noht alf ded. e 1386 Chaucer Merck, 
T. 86 Heere may ye se and heer-by may ye preue That wyf 
is mannes helpe and his confort. 1586 Young Guaszo's Civ. 
Couv, iv. 205 d, And here Ladie Caterine and Cavallero had 
the honour. 1592 Shaks. Rom. <$• Jul. 11. iii. 41 Here I hit 
it right. Our Romeo hath not beene in bed to nighL 1614 
Bp. Hall Recoil. Treat. 1099 Here was his sin ; An over- 
reaching of his commission. 1709 Steele Taller No. 76 P 4 
Here can then be no Injustice, where no one is injured. 
1818 CauisE Digest (ed. 2) V.575 Certainly there is as much 
reason to adjudge the heir in by descent here, as there is to 
adjudge aa heir in by descent where a recovery was had 
against the ancestor. 1878 Morley Crit. Misc. Ser. 1. 
Carlyleiqq Here more than anywhere else you need to give 
the tools to him who can handle them. 

7. With verbs of coming and bringing : To or to- 
wards this place ; now, in ordinary use, taking the 
place of Hither. Look here : see Look. 

Becnoulf (Z.) 376 Is his eaforan nu heard her cumen. 
c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 5 He is iblesced be be her cumet on 
drihienes name, c 1305 St. Swithin 9 in E. E. P. (1862) 43 
Sij>be hit was bat seint berin her bi weste wende. 1508 
Dunbar Flyting w. Kenuedie 218 Heir cumis our awin 
queir Clerk I 1583 Hollyband Campo di Fior 127 See 
them, Looke here, Here they be. 1603 Shaks. Mens, for 
M. v. i. 384 Returne him here againe. 1770 Golosm. Pes. 
P'ilL 96, 1 still had hopes . . Here to return — and die at home 
at last. 1814 Byron Corsair 1. xvii, Call Pedro here 1 1824 
L. Murray Eng. Gram. (ed. 5) I. 292 The adverbs Ziere, 
t/iere, 7vhere t are often improperly applied to verbs signify- 
ing motion, instead of the adverbs hither, thither \ whither*. 
as ' He came here hastily ' . . should be, 4 He came hiifier \ 
Mod. Bring them here at once. 

b. Hence, by extension, after belong = to this 
place, colloq. 

Mod. I'm a stranger, I don't belong here. 

8. Used elliptically in calling an attendant, etc. 
(Cf. Goth, hiri I come here 1) Hence, to call at- 
tention to or introduce a command : =Gr. 67*, L. 
age, F. liens, ienez. 

[1576 J« Sanforo Gard. Pleas. 52 She reaching him foorth 
to him, added moreover. Holde heere, for 1 will give him 
to thee.] 1632 J. Haywaro tr. Biondis Eromena 18 Here, 
take these hundred crownes. 1738 Swift Polite Convers. 
211 Here, take away the Tea-table, and bring up Candles. 
1873 Black* Pr. Thule xi, Here, come out to the fresh air. 
Mod. John ! here I quick. 

9. Here and there, a. In this place and in 
that ; in various places ; in some scattered places ; 
at intervals of space : sometimes ^ now atid then. 
Also, in same sense, with notiompf constant or 
very frequent recurrence, every (t ever) here and 
there. (So, formerly, + here and yonder.} 

« 1300 Cursor M. 1 3981 Iesus preched hir and bar. c 1350 
Will. Palerne 3821 But William as a wod man was euer 
here & bere. c 1400 Maundev. (1839) ix. 112 A lyttille 
Village, and Houses a brood here and there. 1412-20 
Lvdc. Chrou, Troy 111. xxvii, He shulde on peces hewen be 
a sonder Upon the playne dismemhred here & yonder. 1513 
More Rich. Ill (1883) 43 Yet began there, here and there 
about, some maner of muttering amonge the people. 153S 
Covekdale 1 Pet. I 1 Peter an Apostle of Iesu Christ, 
to them that dwell here and there as straungers thorow 
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out Pontus, Galacia, Capadocia. 1587 R. Hove.noen 
in Collect. {O. H. S.) I. 2x7 They be dispersed here and 
there in hedgerowis. 1602 Shaks. Ham. 1. i. 97 \oung 
Fortinbras. .Hath in the skirts of Norway, heere and there, 
Shark'd vp a List of Landlesse Resolutes. 17" Ad- 
dison Sfcct. No. 50 r 6 Able to understand but here and 
there a word of what they said. 1845 Lond. Jrnl. I. 189 
Every here and there are seen dark pits and vaulted 
caverns. 1874 Micklethwaite Mod. Par. Churches 326 
A good picture may here and there be found in our 
churches. 1879 F. Hall io Xation (N.Y.) XXIX. 391/2 
Her style is a curious medley, every here and there, of the 
ambitious and the slovenly. 

b/ To this place and to that : hither and thither ; 
in various directions ; to and fro. 

1297 Olouc. (1724) 378 J?e kyng hem sende her and bcr 
aboute in Engelond. 1340 Aycnb. 66 Ase be wy|te bet 
ualb ine hot weter, bet kest hyer and ber. 1500-20 Dunbar 
Poems lxxii. 20 In yre thai hurlit him heir and thair. 1591 
Spenser M. Httbberd 1357 Th* Ape.. Fled here and there, 
and euerie corner sought. 1646 F. Hawkins Youth s behav. 
(1663) 24 Be attentive, turning not thine eyes here and there. 
1879 F. Pollok Sport Brit. Burmah I. 78 The brute.. was 
caught, and taken here and there for sale. 

fc. This way and that way; with shifts or 
evasions. Obs. Also attrib. ? Shifting, evasive. 

c 1300 Beket 42 Tho Gilbert ihurde this ; he stod in grete 
tho^t, And feignede his word her and ther, and ne grantede 
no^t. 171 1 * jf. Distaff ' Char. Don SachevereUio 1 1 Thou 
canting, whining, here and there Villain. 

d. Hence Here-and-thereian {humorous nonce- 
wd.), one who moves about from place to place. 

1701 Cibber Love makes Man iv. iv, I am a kind of a— 
what d'ye call 'urn— a Sort of a Here-and-thereian ; I am 
Stranger no where. 

10. Here ► . . there. In one place . . . in an- 
other place ; = L. hie . . . illic, alibi . . . alibi. 

c 1400 Maundey. (Roxb.) xxii. 101 )>ai er few, here a hare 
and ]>are a hare. 1535 Coveroale i Kings xviii. 4, I hyd 
an hundreth of the Lordes prophetes, here fiftye, and there 
fiftye in the caues. 1579 E. K. in Spenser* s Sheph. Cal. 
Ep. Ded. § 1 Borrowing here of the french, there of the 
Italian, euery where of the Latine. 1658 W. Sanoerson 
Graphice 12 Here, barrells flote, there packs,, not yet 
through-wet. 

11. Here, there, and everywhere. In every 
place, indicated or not indicated. (Also formerly 
here and everywhere ; here, there, all where.) 

c 1590 Mahlowe Faust, iv. 67 That I may be here and 
there and everywhere. 1604 Shaks. Olh. 1. L 138 An ex- 
travagant, and wheeling Sranger, Of here, and euery where. 
1606 — Tr. tr Cr. v. v. 26. 163a Lithcow Trav. 327 Like 
yong niaides, and youths together, Run here and there, 
al where, and none know whether. 1790 J. B. Moreton 
Mann. \V. hid. 97 [He] must go round the corn field and 
cane pieces . . he must be here and there and everywhere. 
1879 F. Pollok Sport Brit. Burmah I. 16 We were soon 
scattered here, there, aad everywhere. 

12. Neither here nor there. Of no account 
either one way or the other ; of no matter or conse- 
quence; unimportant. 

1583 Goloinc Calvin on Deut.xcil 570 True it is that our 
so dooing is neither here nor there (as they say) in respect 
of God. 1604 Shaks. Oth. iv. iii. 59 *Tis neyther heere, 
nor there. 1749 Fielding Tom Jones ix. vi, But if he does, 
that is neither here nor there. 1819 Byron Juan 1. li, But 
what I say is neither here nor there. 1844 Dickens Mart. 
Chuz. xiv, You'll find him a little too much for your 
gravity. However, that's neither here nor there. 

13. Here groes I An exclamation declaring one's 
resolution orresignation toperform some act, usually 
of a bold or rash character, colloq. 

1829 J. H. Newman Corr. (1891) I. 209, 1 do not expect to 
finish this by post-time; hut here goes. 1862 Thackeray 
H'i-s. (1872) X. 218 Since it must be done, here goes ! 1889 
Browning Asolando, Ponte delf Angela xxi, Spare speech ! 
I'm resigned : Here goes ! roared the goblin. 

14. Here we you) are. Here is what we (you) 
want, colloq. 

1850 Smeoley F. Fairleigh vi, Hum ! ha ! now let's see, 
here we are— the 'G-i-a o-u-r- that's a nice word to talk 
about. 

15. Here was formerly often placed before vbl. 
sbs. and nouns of action. This is now rare. 

c 1200 Triu. Coll. Horn. 125 J>e erue5lichc herhiwist and 
be wunderliche heoen si<5 of ure louerd. Ibid. 185 Hure 
her wunenge is swi3e reulich. 1377 Langl. P. PL B. xiv. 
141 It semeth noujt bat ?e shulle Haue heueae in 30wre 
here beyng and heuene her after. 1386 A. Day Eng. 
Secretary 11. (1625) 60 To continue my here-being to some 
profitable purpose. 1605 Shaks. Maeb. iv. iii. 148 Which 
often since my heere rcmaine in England, 1 haue scene 
him do. 

16. Here- in combination with adverbs and pre- 
positions. 

[These originated, as in the other Teutonic langs., in the 
juxtaposition of here and another adv. qualifying the same 
verb. Thus, in Herebefore, ist quot. hir beforan^herc 
(in this document), before {i.e. at an earlier place). Cf. 
ltereinbefore t hereinafter in which herein is similarly used. 
But as many advs. were identical in form with prepositions, 
and there was little or no practical difference between ' here, 
at an earlier place * and ' before or at an earlier place than 
this', the adv. came to be felt as a prep, governing here 
(=this place) ; and, on the analogy of this, new combina- 
tions were freely formed of here (there t where) with pre- 
positions which had never been adverbs, as ticrefor, hereto^ 
hereon, herewith.^ 

a. with adverbs: as here-above, here-beneath, 
here-within, here- without*, hereforth, forward in 
this direction or this way ; here-next, next to this, 
immediately after this. Also Hekkaway, Hkbe- 



HERE AFTER. 

Vndeb, etc. b. with prepositions - this, this place, 
this matter, etc. : as hereabove, here-aviong, here- 
beside, he rein to, here-within, here-without; there- 
afore =^ Herebefobe; fhereintil {Sc.), herein; 
f hermid, herewith ; + hereover, in addition to 
this; f herto^eines, against this, on the other 
hand. Also Hereabout, Herewith, etc., etc. 

871-89 Charter of /E{fred\w O. E. Texts 452]^ Sewriotu 

?e *herbeufan awreotene stondnS. 1646 F. Hawkins 
'outh's Behav. (1663) 32 As hath been said here above. 
1892 C. E. NoaTOH Dante's Par. xxviii. 185 He who saw it 
hereabove disclosed it to him. 1824 Southev Bk. ofCh. 
(1841) 224, I have told you *hereafore. 1640 E. Daches tr. 
Machiavers Prince 180 To the end hee might be ahle 
*here-among to undertake greater matters, c 1400 Ywaine 
$ Gaw. 320 *Her bisyde es a well. 1530 pALsoa. 819/1 
Here bysyde, icy pres. c 1305 St. Christopher 94 in E. E. P. 
(1862) 62 pat child him bad par charite bat he him ouer 
bere ; 5e com *herforb, quab Cristofre, y nuste wher bo were. 
£1386 Chaucer Wife's T. 144 Heer forth ne lith no wey. 
1489 Sc. Acts Jos. IV, c. 14 Officiaris bat beis nechgent 
* heri ntill. c 1575 Balfour's Practicks( 1 7 54) 40 The Schiref 
. .is on na wayis Judge competent heirintill. 1594 Hooker 
Eccl. Pol. 1. L § 3 Our first entrance *hereinto. 1602 Carew 
Cornwall (1811) 188 A near friend , .looked hereinto with an 
indifferent and unprejudicating eye. c 1205 Lay. 5355 *Her 
mid we sculled heoni bicharren. a 1300 Cursor M. 141 
(Colt.) *Here neist sal be siben teld Hu Joseph was bath 
boght and seld. Ibid. 26138 (Cott.), I salle be tel here nest 
to quam bou sal be shriue. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. 
11. ii. (1495) 27 *Here ouer angels kinde passyth a bodily 
kynde in subtilte of his essencia. a 1225 After. R. 268 He 
eft sei3 riht *her to seines— ne let tu . .|?ine meiden no gult to 
3iues. ci200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 115 3ie maisterlinges *her- 
wio-innen openeS jiure gaten. «i533 Ld. Berners Huon 
civ. 593 We haue .. chaumbers gamysshed and ordeyned 
as ye haue sene herewith-in. 1530 Palscr. 81 9/1 *Here 
without, icy deJiors. 

B. asj£. (nonce-uses): «This place; also, the 
present ; the present life. 

1605 Shaks. Lear 1. i. 264 Thou loosest here a better 
where to finde. 18*9 Carlyle Misc. (1857) II. 76 With 
Him it is a universal Here and Now. 1855 Ix>ngf. Hiaw. 
Introd. 1 13 Full of all the tender pathos Of the Here and 
the Hereafter. 1857-8 Sears A than. 19 [Motionl requires 
a here and a there. 

Here, obs. f. Hair, Hear, Eab ; var. Haiue, 
Heu sb., Heb pron. fers. and poss. 

Hereabout hi^rabau't), adv. [f. Here adv. 
16 + About.] 

f 1. Abont or concerning this (thing, etc.)* Obs. 

a 1225 Ancr. R. 46 Scheaweo ofte ine scrifte ower ?eme- 
leaste her abuten. c «86 Chaucer Miller's T. ^76 Go now 
thy wey and speed thee heer aboute. 1583 Hollyband 
Campo di Fior 343 We may remember that, which this 
maister hath tolde us hereabout. 1644 Hunton Vind. 
Treat. Monarchy vi. 49 Reade what I have said here-about. 

2. About or near this place ; somewhere in this 
neighbourhood. 

a 1300 A'. Horn 343 5ef hom were herabute. .Wib him }e 
wolden pleie. c 1400 VVarres of Jewes in Warton Hist. 
Eng. Poetry x. (1840) 11. 106 Prophecie, theysayde, Which 
man her aboute [boiled] the laste. 159a Shaks. Rom. $ 
Jul. v. iii. 43 He hide me here about. 1653 Walton 
Angler ii. 47 There is not a likely place for a Irout here- 
about. 1856 R. A. Vauchan Mystics (i860) I. 234. I think 
it must lie somewhere hereabout. 1875 Tennyson Q. Mary 
in. v, There haunt some Papist ruffians hereabout, 
b. About this point of action, time, etc. 

1675 S. Sewall Diary 31 July I. 11 Herabout I waked. 

Hereabouts, adv. [f. prcc. + adverbial -s.] 

1. =prec. 2. 

159a Shaks. Rom. ft Jul. v. i.38 And here abouts dwells. 
1617 Moryson I tin. 11. 130, I thinke it fittest to stay here- 
abouts a while. 1732 Fielding Mock Doctor iv. Wks. 
1882 IX. 256 Is there no physician hereabouts^ famous for 
curing dumbness? 1862 TROLLorE Orley F. i, The land 
hereabouts ceases to be fertile. 

f 2. - prec. 1 . Obs. rare. 

1584 R. Scot Discov. Witchcr. xyi. iii. (1886) 400 He re- 
ceiued some trouble himselfe hereabouts. 1649 Roberts 
Clavis Bibl. 381 The dissenting Opinions of learned writers 
heareabouts. 

f Here a days, adv. Sc. Obs. Nowadays. 
1572 Satir. Poems Reform, xxx. 186 Quhilk will be found 
na fault now heir a dayis. 

Hereafter (hi^ra-ftsj), adv. (a., sb.) [OE. 
hirxfter, f. h<fr Hebe adv. 16 + After : cf. Da. 
herefter, Sw. harefter.] 

1. After, in this writing, book, or place; in the 
sequel ; after this in order or position ; sometimes 
— next in order, immediately after. 

£900 tr. BaedeCs Hist. ill. xxii. [xxx.] (1S90) 250 Swa swa 
we eft he rafter secgab. c 1050 Byrhtfcrth % s Handboc in 
Anglia VIII. 317/37 Hera;fter we wyllafl bisne circul 
amearkian. a 1225 Ancr. R. 112 Lo hwuch on asaumple 
her efter. a 1300 Cursor M. 27380, I sal bam recken siben 
on rau, Wit bair springes her efter neist, Quen i ha tald be 
office o preist. c 1315 Suobeham 16$ Ase ich her after telle 
may. 1390 Gower Conf. III. 128 Of other sterres how they 
fare, 1 thenke here after to declare. 1508 Dunbar (title) 
The flyting of Dunhar and Kennedie heir efter followis. 
1601 Chester Love's Martvr 165 (for 169) Hereafter foloyv 
diverse Poeticall Essaies. 1818 Cruise Digest (td. 2) V. 
233 In consequence of the statute 32 Hen. VIII. c. 28 
which will he stated hereafter. 

2. After this in time ; at a future time ; m time 
to come. 

1154 O. E. Chrcn. an. 1135 Men . . saiden o[at] miceljmig 
sculde cumen her efter. c 117S Lamb. Hom. 43 Herefter 
iseh paul hwer .iii. deoflen ledden an meiden. a 1300 
Cursor M. 6568 (OOtt.) Here efter it sal sare rew 30U. 
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HEREDITARINESS. 



1388 Wyclif Gal. vi. 17 Heraftir no man be heuy to me, 
for Y bere in my bodi the tokenes of oure Lorde Jhesu Crist. 
c 1477 Caxton Jason 42, [I] wolde that I were there, where 
1 shall be v honderd yere here after. 1483 Vulgaria abs 
Terentio 16 b, 1 am so gladd that no thynge ereaftyr may 
make me sory.^ 1576 Fleming Panopi. Epist. 68 So would 
I have you thinke mee to be, at this present, and for ever 
hereafter to remaine. 1596 Shaks. Merck. V. 11. vi. 20 
More of tbis hereafter. 171 2 Hkarne Collect. (0. H. S.) 
111. 497, I shall send the rest hereafter. 1875 Jowett Plato 
ted. 2) V. 180 We cannot . . anticipate the details which will 
hereafter be needed. 

3. In a future state ; in the >vorld to come. 

[1340-70 Alex, ff Dind. 363 We hopen haue be lif hat 
come schal her aftur.] 1618 Bp. Hall Scrm. vii. Wks. 1837 
V. 102 To learn so to be happy here, that it [a Christian's 
heart] may be more happy hereafter. 1736 Butler Anal. 

I. ii. Wks. 1874 I. 40 The^ general doctrine of religion, that 
God will reward and punish men for their actions hereafter. 
1858 Gladstone Homer III. 515 What we are as men here 
depends very much on our conception of what we are here- 
after to be. 

f 4. After or in accordance with this. Obs. rare, 
c X380 Wychf Sel. Whs. III. 358 5if it were a trewe sen- 
tence, God myjte move men hereafter. 

B. as adj. To come, future. Now rare. 

1591 Shaks. i Hen. Vf, n. ii. 10 That hereafter Ages may 
behold What ruine happened in reuenge of him. 1709 
Mrs. Manley Secret Mem. (1736) 3 May his Hereafter 
Torments be never ending ! 1799 Anna Sewaro Lett. (181 1) 
V. 269 Claims . . to hereafter compensation. 1881 F. E. 
Warren Celtic Liturgy 103 Requesting the prayers of their 
hereafter readers. 

C. sb. 1. Time to come ; the future ; futurity. 
1546 J. Heywood Prov. (1867)67 An audttour of a meane 

wit, M aie soone accompt, though hereafter come not yit. 
1663 J. Spencer Prodigies (1665) 408 Distrustful fears in 
reference to hereafter. 1689 w. Sherlock Death iii. § 6 
U73O M3 The Reason., will serve for all hereafters, but will 
never serve for any Time present, X807-8 Syd. Smith 
Ply rulers Lett. Hi. Wks. 1859 II. 145/2 Leave hereafter to 
the spirit and the wisdom of hereafter. 1883 in J. G. Butler 
Bible-Work II. 768 To read the story of our own hereafter. 

2. A future life ; the world to come. 

1703 Rowe Tamer L l i. 405 Wretches that are doubtful 
of Hereafter. X713 Addison Cato y. i, Tis heaven it self, 
that points out an Hereafter. 1744 Wesley Wks. (1872) 
VIII. 26 What, if there be an hereafter, a judgment to come 4 
1855 Longp. Hiaiv. vi. 65 For he sang of. .life undying 
. .In the land of the Hereafter. 

t Herea*fterward, adv. Obs. Also -wards, 
[f. Here adv. 16 + Aftebward adv.] Hereafter. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 15375 Her efterward yeit sal yee se. 
CX386 Chaucea FriaVs T. 217 Thou shaft herafterwards 
my brother deere Come there thee nedeth nat of me to leere. 
14.. Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 589/12 Imposterunt, hereafter- 
warde. 1530 Whytford Werke for Househ. D iij, Shal 
cause the person es . . hereafterwarde to bless you & pray 
for you. 1674 N. Fairfax Bulk Selv . 201 Not one age 
ooly, but ages time out of mind, and hercafterward. 

t Here-again, adv. Obs. [f. Here adv. 16 + 
Again prep. Cf. Ger. hicrgegen.] = next. 

c iaoo Vices <y Virtues 105 Hier a^ean sade Se profiete 
[etc.]. a 1300 Cursor M. 798 Her egain \v.rr. here agayne, 
a3eyn] mai naman sai. Ibtd. 17034 And es naman. .bat agh 
sai her again, c 1386 Chaucer Knt.'s T. 2181 (Harl.) And 
here agayn no creature .. avayleb for to stryue. 1393 
Langl. P. PI. C. xx. 109 If kynde witt carpe her-a3en. 

t Here-against, adv. Obs. [f. Here adv. 16 
+ Against.] Against this ; in opposition, contra- 
distinction, or contrast to this ; in comparison with 
this. 

a iaa§ Ancr. R. 94 Euerich worldlich gledunge isunwurS 
herajeines. £1386 Chaucer Knt.'s T. 2181 lEllesm.) And 
here agayns no creature on lyue Of no degree Buailleth for 
to stryue. c 1430 Pilgr. Ly/Manhode 1. Ixxii. (1869J 42 The 
witt of heeringe oonliche enfoormeth the vnderstondinge 
more than thilke of taaste doth hcer ayens. 1583 Goldikg 
Calvin on Dent, xcvi. 593 Now hereagainst a man might 
reply : I had leauer [etc.]. 16 14 Raleigh Hist. World y. 
ii. § 3 (1634) 587 Such as would speak here -against. 

Hereanent, adv. Chiefly Sc. arch. [f. Here 
adv. 16 + Akkxt prep.] Concerning this. 

«i225 Juliana 12 Nulich heronont buhen be nawiht. 
c 1575 Balfour's^ Practicks (1754) 278 To compeir within 
ane schort day in the Kingis court, to answer heiranent. 
1591 in De Foe Mem. C/t. Scot. Add. 58 The Lawes of the 
Realme. . and Constitution of our Kirk are clear hereanent. 
1643 Drum 4. of Hawth. Declarat., etc. Wks. (171 1) 211 
The declaration of the commissioners of the general As- 
sembly made hereanent. 

Her eat (hl<»rart; , adv. [f. Here adv. 16 + At.] 
f 1. At this place ; here. Obs. 

C1400 Destr. Troy 8421 Lengys here at a litill, lystyn my 
wordes. 1647 N. Bacon Disc Govt. Eng. 1. xxv. (1739) 43 
All Free-holders were bound to present themselves hereat. 
a 1650 Turke *f Gawin 109 in Furniv. Percy Folio I. 94, 
I wold not longer be hereate. 

2. At this ; as a result of this. 

«i557 Dium. Occurr. (Bannatyne) n Heirat was mony 
hurt with hagbuttis. 1586 Young Guazzo's Civ. Conv. iv. 
204 b, Heereat the Ladies objected. 1639 Fuller Holy War 

II. i. (1647) 44 All admired bereat. 1674 N. Cox Genii. 
Heereat. (1677) 64 Hereat the young flyaway for fear, i860 
Rawlinson & Wilkinson Herodotus ix. lxxvii. IV. 449 
Greatly distressed hereat, they declared themselves to de- 
serve a fine as laggards. 1877 Bryant Poems, Sella 149 
Hereat broke in the mother. 

Hereaway (hiVraw^:), adv. Now dial, and 
U.S. [f. Here adv. 16 + Away adv.] 

1. Away in this direction ; in this quarter or 
neighbourhood, hereabouts. 

14.. Voc. in Wr..WfiIcker 590/41 Istac, herawey. 1483 
Cath. Augl. 184/1 Heraway (A. hereaway), hoc, istac. 1613 



Purchas Pilgrimage (1864) 95 Minnagara, which Ortelius 
in his Map placeth here-away. a 1718 Penn in Pa. Hist. 
Soc. Mem. I. 203 The above was read, .to the most eminent 
of Friends hereaway. 1855 Whittier Lines on Fugit. 
Slave Act \i, Hereaway The fell lycanthrope finds no prey. 
1894 Crockett Lilac Suubonnct 11 This is the first time 
you have been hereaway? 

t b. In this present life. Sc. Oh. 

a 1661 Rutherford Lett. (1765) 11. ii. (Jam.), That light is 
not hereaway in any clay-body. 

2. To this quarter or neighbourhood ; hither. 
Hereaway thereaway (Sc.), hither and thither, to 
and fro in every direction. 

1549 Coyer dale, etc Erasm. Par. Phil. 2 The more they 
are bolden vndcrand tnrmoyled hereawayeandthereawaye, 
so muchc more they come forwarde. 1598 R. Bernard tr. 
Terence 94 Follow me in this way, or hereaway. 1793 
Burns Wandering Willie, Hereawa, thereawa, wandering 
Willie, Hereawa, thereawa, baud awa hame 1 Mod. Sc. 
They were all running hereaway thereaway. 

Hereaways. Now dial. - prec. 

16x3 Purchas Pilgrimage il x. (16x4) 162 Here*awaies 
lived a people called *Dog2ijm', which others called Pagans. 
Ibid. y. xiv. 520 It should be sought here-a-waies, or found 
nowhere. 1869 in Lonsdale Gloss. 1877 N. W. Line. 
Gloss. s.v., I hevn't seen him hereaways sin' June. 

t Her ebefore. Obs. Forms : see Before. 
[OE. her beforan, f. hir Here adv. 16 + Before 
adv. : cf. MDu. hierbevoren, MLG. hirbevoren.] 

1. Earlier in this document ; herein before. 
805-31 Charter 0/ Oswul/xn O. E. Texts 444 Beara saula 

Se hsr beforan hiora namon anuritene siondon. 1340 Ayenb. 
59 Ase we zede hyerbeuore. 1395 E. E. Wills (1882) 8 That 
1 this be parfourned as bit is writen herbefore. 

2. Before this time ; before now ; in time past. 

c 1 jco Trin. Coll. Horn. 63 Beten for bat we hauen agilt 
her biforen. c t$*o Cast. Love 1329 Alle he ladde herbifore 
after his wille. c 1386 Chaucer Knt.*s T. 726 As I ful ofte 
haue seyd thee heer biforn. i486 Surlees Misc. (1888) 53 
Kinges herbefor resorting unto the citie. 1577 B. Googe 
Heresbach'sHusb. 1. (1586)8 Our fathers herebefore observed 
the same. 1613 W. Browne Sheph. Pipe 1. (R.), Some privy 
thing now causeth this richesse, As did the ring herebefore 
I gesse. 

Hereberje, -boroghe, etc., obs. ff. Harbour. 
[Herebode, -bote: see List of Spurious 
Words.] 

Hereby (hi iter, hiaubai), adv. [f. Hebe adv. 
+ By prep. Cf. MDu. hierbi f MLG. hirbi, Du. 
hierbij, MHG» hierbif Ger. hietbei. The stress 
shifts with the position of the word ; cf. 4 1 hereby 
promise *, * I promise hereby* \] 

fl. (hereby*) By or near this place; in this 
neighbourhood ; close by. Obs. 

c 1350 Gen. ff Ex. 3572 Quat Iosue to moysi, ' Ic wene he 
fi3ten dun her-bi '. c 1440 York Myst. xv. 13 Or he be borne 
in burgh hereby, a 1533 Ld. Berners Huon lxiii. 218 
Sende fyrst to an abbay that is here by. 1588 Snaks. 
L. L. L. iv. i. 9 Hereby vpon the edge of yonder Coppjce. 
1631 Weever Anc. Fun. Mon. 588 Hereby was a religious 
House for preaching Friers. 1655 J. Jennings tr. Elise 30 
A Tenants daughter of mine, a Gentleman here by. 
+b. Past this place. Obs. 

c 1400 Rom. Rose 6300, I wole nomore of this thing seyne, 
I f I may passen me herby. c 1485 Digby Myst. (1882) iv. 277 
The pepill that passis here-by. 

+ 2. In connexion with this. Obs. 

c W30 Hali Meid. 23 Loke benne her bi hwa se of hire 
meidenhad lihteS in to wedlac. a 1250 Owl <$- Night. 127 
Her-bi men seggeb a bispel. 

3. By, through, or from this fact or circumstance ; 
as a result of this ; by this means. 

c 1320 R. Brtjnne Medit. 67 Here by bou mayst lere pat 
of o dysshe bey etyn yn fere, c 1400 Maundev. (Roxh.) 
.v. 39 Hereby schuld it seme bat haly writte ware no3t trewe. 
1526 Tinoalk i John ii. 3 And herby we knowe that we 
have knowen him. 1594 Shaks. Rich. III t 1. iv. 94, I will 
not reason what is meant heereby. 1665 Hooke Microgr. 
Table 247 A multitude of Phenomena explicable hereby. 
'750 C. Lucas Ess. Waters III. 105 Hereby, we detect the 
errors of those who evaporate ..waters. 1843 Bethune 
Sc. Fireside Stor. ii, I hereby promise to mend the whole 
in the most scientific manner. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) 
I. 157 Hereby you may know that f am right. 

t Hereda*tion. Obs. rare- 1 . [f. L. type 
*hereddre (f. hered-em heir) : cf. exhereddre to dis- 
inherit.] The action of inheriting ; inheritance. 

1606 Birnie Kirk.Buriall xix. (1833) F ij b, The lewes doe 
comprise all titular rights vnder one of tbree : acquisition, 
like Abrahams (in the conqueis of the caue, Gen. 23) 
Heredation, like Isaacs (succeeding thereto) lucrifaction, 
like lacobs, 

Heredipety (her/drpfti). [f. L. hcredipet-a 
legacy-hunter (T. hcredium legacy + petere to seek) 
+ -Y (as in colloquy \ etc.).] Legacy-hunting. 

1855 Milman Lat. Ckr. 1. ii. (1864) I. 91 Heredipety or 
legacy hunting is inveighed against, in the clergy especially, 
as by the older Satirists. Ibid. in. v. II. 29 Already heredi- 
pety, seeking inheritances by undue means, is branded as an 
ecclesiastical vice. 

So Heredl petous a., legacy-hunting. 

1866 F. Hall in Lyndesay's Monarche 245 marg. y To the 
parrot came the magpie, heredipetous, and the raven and 
the kite, ready to help heavenward. 

Hereditability (liiteditabi-Hti). [f. next + 

•1TY.] « HEBITABILITY. 

a 1837 S IR E. Brvdces (cited in Worcester, 1846). 1885 
Pop. Sci. Monthly XXVI. 107 After the hereditability of 
the royal office has been accepted. 1895 Ibid. July 394 
Teratological abnormities resemble neuropathies . . in their 
origin and the characteristics of their hereditability. 



T Hereditable (hire-ditab'l), a. [a. obs. F. 
he'rt'ditable, ad. L. type *hereditdbilis y f. hiredildre 
to inherit, f. heres, hercd~cm heir.] 
1. Of things : That may be inherited ; subject to 
inheritance j heritable. 

1494 Fabyan Chron. vn. 675 A prouerbe amonge the 
Frensheinen..(Principibus obsequi hereditarium oon esse) 
the whiche is to meane, the seruyce of prynces is not here- 
dytable. 1654 Gayton Pleas. Notes jv. v. 197 Dropsies, 
Gowts . . and most diseases are as haereditable from our 
Parents, as their estates. 1690 Locke Govt. 1. ix. § 103 
Adain. .being neither monarch, nor his imaginary monarchy 
bereditable. 1841 Elpnjnstone Hist. Ind. 1. 125 These 
people, .are admitted . . to have a hereditable and transfer- 
able interest in it. 1872 Cofttemp. Rev. XX. 399. 

t 2. Of persons : Capable of inheriting ; having 
a right of inheritance j = Heritable 3. Obs. 

1643 Pfynne Sov. Power Pari. 1. (ed. 2) 97 Declaring 
some of his issues legitimate and hereditable to the Crowne, 
others not. 1655 M. Carter Hott. Rediv. (1660) 87 The 
making any men hereditable. 

Hereditably, adv. [f. prec. + -ly^.] By 
way of inheritance ; heritably. 

1495 Act 11 Hen. VI I % c. 34 Preamble, The furst begoten 
sonnes of hym and of hys heires. .in the realme of Englond 
hereditably to succede. c 1630 Risdon Surv. Devon (17x4) 

343 Which Land from that Family is Hereditably de- 
scended to Dcvia. a 1820 Tooke Russ. Encycl. (Webster 
1828), The one«house-owners belong hereditably to no 
private persons, 

t Here*dital, a. Obs. [a. obs. F. hiridilal 
(15th c. in Godefroi), ad. med.L. heredildl~is y f. 
hereditas Hebedity.] » Hebeditaby. 

1490 Caxtom Eneydos xix. 72 The successyon is vnto hym 
due of ryghte heredytalle and by veraye destynacy after my 
deth. 1574 J. Jones Nat. Beginning Grow. Things 13 As 
not only heredttall sicknesses aoth shew, but also deformed 
persons doth proue. # 

Hereditament (herfdi'tament, hire'dita- . 
Also 7 hasr-. [ad. med.L. hereditdmentum, f. 
late L. hereditare to inherit, f. hered-em heir.] 

1. Law. Any kind of property that can be in- 
herited ; any thing, corporeal or incorporeal, that in 
the absence of testamentary disposition descended to 
the heir at common law, and now (Act 60 & 61 Vict, 
c. 65) to the ' real representative ' ; real property. 

X475 Statute in Campbell Lives Chancellors (1857) I.xxii. 
320 1 he seid John [Fort escue] shuld . .forfeit to you, soureyn 
lord and your heires, all the castelles, maneres . . seruices, 
fees, advousons, hereditamentes and possessions. 1483 
Plumpion Corr. xci, Rents, services, reversions, & here* 
di[ta]ments. 1494 Fabyan Chron. vil. 650 [A] parlyament, at 
the whiche y B duke of Alensone was iuged to lose his hede, 
& his heredytamentys to be forfaytyd vnto y* Kynge. 1^71 
Act 13 Eliz. c. io. § 2 Tythes tenements or other heredita- 
ments. 162B Coke On Litt. 6 a, Haereditament is the 
largest word in all in that kind, for whatsoever may be 
inherited is an haereditament, be it corporeal or incorporeal, 
real or personal or mixt. 1765 Blackstone Comm. 11. iii. 
13 An incorporeal hereditament is a right issuing out of a 
thing corporate . . or concerning, or annexed to, or exercis- 
able within, the same. 1832 Austin Jurfspr. (1879) '* x1 "* 
372 A corporeal^ hereditament is the thing itself which is the 
subject of the right, an incorporeal hereditament is not the 
subject of the right but the right itself. 1855 Macaulav 
Hist. Eng. xv. III. 540 The representation of Westmore- 
land was almost as much one of the hereditaments of the 
Lowthei family as Lowther Hall. 

fifr *795 J- S. Hobakt in J. Jay's Corr. (1893) IV. 196 
This power ought to be exercised by the spiritual or the civil 
rulers solely : it is an hereditament of which tbey cannot be 
seized as tenants in common. m 1847 Cushnell Chr. Nurt. 
vii. (1861) 178 A kind of hereditament in the family. 

2. Heirship, inheritance. 

1509-10 Act 1 Hen. VIII, c. 19 Preamble, The. .Kyng.. 
restored and habled your said Suppliant . . in name state 
degree blode and Hereditament. 1844 Mahy^ Hennell 
Social Syst. 50 The natural bead of the community was the 
family father ; then the son ; and this natural hereditament 
continued as long as the direct line was maintained. 

t Her e'ditance. Obs. rare — x . [f. late L. here- 
dil-dre (see prec.) ■(- -ance.] Inheritance, heirship. 
^ 1641 Earl Monm. tr. BiondPs IIist. Civ. Warres Eng. 1. 
i.-v. 107 In successions, hereditance, and last wills and 
Testaments. 

Hereditarian (hiredite>rian). [f. L. heredi- 

idri-tis Hereditary + -an.] One who holds the 
biological doctrine of heredity. 

1881 J. Owen Even, with Sceptics I. v. 446 The modern 
hereditarian regards himself as the offspring, mentally^ as 
well as physically, of a long succession of ancestors going 
back as far as the anthropoid ape. 1896 E. A. Fay in \ Amer. 
Ann. Deaf June 233 Some of the most eminent hereditarians 
believe that acquired characteristics are never transmitted. 

Here ditarily, adv. [f. Hereditary a. + 
-ly 2 .] In a hereditary manner; by way of (an) 
inheritance. 

1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. Ded. 2, With her Realmes 
and Dominions, the best pans and gifts that were in her be 
likewise hereditarily descended upon your roiall person. 
1638 T. Whitakea Blood 0/ Grape 50 Children, which 
arc hereditarily subject to the stone. 1796 Russell in Phil. 
Trans. LXXXVII. 26 The collyria they apply are secret 
compositions, which pass hereditarily from father to son. 
1807 Knight Ibid. XCVII. 241 The acquired habits of the 
parents being transferred hereditarily to the offspring. 

Here'ditariness. [f. as prec. + -NEss.] The 
quality of being hereditary ; capability of being in- 
herited, or transmitted from parent to offspring. 

1640 Fulleh Joseph's Coat vii. (1867) 181 First, for the 
I hereditariness of it [a leprosy), it is a successive disease. 



HEREDITABIOUS. 

1683 Brit. Spec. 243 The unalterable Hereditariness of the 
Monarchy. 1861 Darwin in Life <$■ Lett. (1887) II. 372 
His paper about hereditariness heats everything. 1887 
Smiles Life A> Lab. 188 The hereditariness of family features 
appeared.. io the configuration of the head. 

t Heredita'rious, a. Obs. rare. [f. L. here- 
dilari-us (see next) + -ous.] = Hereditary. 

1527 R. Thorne in Hakluyt (1580) 257 Some sicknesses 
are hereditarious, and comme from tne father to the sonoe. 

Hereditary (bire'ditari), a. Also erron. 7 
hser-. [ad. L. hereditari-us, f. her edit as Here- 
dity. Cf. F. hirSditaire (15-16U1 c). The L. 
teres, hered-em, and its derivatives were till recently 
often written hxr~, a spelling formerly also frequent 
in the English representatives of the family.] 

1. Law and Hist. Descending by inheritance from 
generation to generation ; that has been or may be 
transmitted according to definite rules of descent ; 
legally vesting, upon the death of the holder, in 
the person designated by the law as his heir. 

Hereditary countries (of the Austrian German emperors) : 
those which were the original inheritance of the Archdukes 
of Austria, or were subsequently acquired by marriage, i.e. 
Upper and Lower Austria, Moravia, Styria, Cannthia, 
Carniola, Bohemia, Silesia. 

1601 Dent Pathiv. Heaven (1831) 4 ^Ve] haue inherited 
his foul corruptions, as it were by hereditary right, c 1610 
Sia J. Melvil Menu (173s) 63 He lost the Kingdom of 
Denmark, pretending to make it hereditary, whereas it was 
elective. 1635-56 Cowley Davideis 111. note 33 There was 
always some haereditary Bowl with which they made their 
Libations to the Gods, and entertained Strangers. 1675 
Lend Gas. No. 1049/2 From Vienna they write, that . . 
great preparations were making in all the Hereditary 
Coun treys. 1725 Pope Odyss. x. 242 To revisit your im- 
perial dome, An old hereditary guest, I come. 1759 
Robertson Hist. Sc*t. I. 1. 42 All oew grants of hereditary 
offices were prohibited. 1862 Stanley yew. Ch. I. vii. 134 
An hereditary priesthood . . in the family of Aaron. 

2. Transmitted in aline of progeny; passing na- 
turally from parents to offspring, a. esp. in Biol., 
Pathol.) etc., of physical and mental characteristics, 
diseases, instincts, etc, that are or may be trans- 
mitted from generation to generation. 

1597 Morley Introd. Mus. 163 The^ fault which like vnto 
a bereditarie lepresie in a mans bodie is uncurahle. 1699 
'MisAuaus* Hon. of Gout in Hart. Misc. (1809) II. 46, 
I have heard you confess that yours is an hereditary gout. 
1826 Phicnard Phys. Hist. Mankind (ed. 2) ix. i. § 3 II. 537 
All original or connate peculiarities of body arc hereditary. 
Ibid. 544 Now it appears that such spontaneous tendencies 
are alone hereditary. 1862 D. Wilson Prek. Man II. xxiii. 
369 The hereditary instincts of forest life. 1875 Bennett & 
Dyer tr. Sacks* Bot. 825 Two different sets of hereditary char- 
acters are combined in a hybrid, and there is hence a strong 
tendency towards the formation of new characters which 
may be more or less hereditary, 
b. in Theology. 

1577 tr. Bullinger's Decades (1592) 495 We shoulde seeme 
thereby to affirme, that sinne is ex traduce or hereditarie. 
159a Davies Immort. Soul yiii. xvi, This Sin of Kind, not 
personal, But real, and hereditary was. 1615 G. Sandys 
Trav. 64 Branded, .by God for. .their owne wicked assum- 
ing of hereditary holinesse. 

C. In general sense : Coming to one from one's 
precursors in national or physical life ; identical 
with or similar to what was possessed by one's 
parents, so that it might be conceived as having 
been bequeathed by or inherited from them. 

1601 R. Johnson Kingd. <$• Comntw. (1603) 47 It hath 
been their bereditarie practise, to stande upon their guard, 
to prevent their enemies. 1644 Nye Gunnery Ded., The 
Patronage of Arts being^ hereditary to your noble Ancestors. 
1752 Young B rotkersi. i, Long burnt a fixt hereditary hate, 
Between the crowns of Macedon and Thrace, a 1856 H. 
Miller Cruise Betsey 11. xy. (1889^ 483 His actual beliefs 
appeared to be very considerably at variance with his 
hereditary creed. 

3. Of persons : Holding their position by inheri- 
tance. 

1651 Hobbes Leviath.^ 11. xix. 98 If he have Right to 
appoint his Successor, he is no more Elective but Hereditary. 
1697 DavoEN sEneidDed., That Romulus was no hereditary 
prince, 1812 Byron Ch. Har. 11. lxxvi, Hereditary bonds- 
men ! know ye not Who would be free themselves must 
strike the blow? 1857 Buckle Civiliz. I. ix. 561 The great 
possessors of land were now being organized into an heredi- 
tary aristocracy. 

4. Of, pertaining to, or relating to inheritance. 
1790 Burke Fr. Rev. 30 It was still a line of hereditary 

descent; still an hereditary descent in the same blood, 
though an hereditary descent qualified with protestantism. 
1848 \V. H. Kelly tr. L. Blanc's Hist. Ten V. I. 507 In 
whatever way the peerage be considered, said the enemies 
of the hereditary principle, the law of descent will he found 
to be useless. 1879 Khory Princ. Med 4 Abnormal struc- 
tures are the most obvious instances of hereditary trans* 
mission. 

Hereditation (hfredit^-jDn)* Biol. [n. of 
action f. late L. hereditare to inherit (in Vulgate), 
in med.L. also to invest with an inheritance : cf. 
15th c. F. (h)e!rMialion succession, inheritance.] 
The action or operation of heredity. 

1883 Atner.Jntl. Med. Sc. Jan. 74 Hereditation as a cause 
may exist oftener than appears. 1885 P. Brooks Myst. 
/ma., etc v. 87 It has its own despair already in itself, this 
hopeless struggle with hereditation, which . . is . . so literally 
a wrestling against flesh and blood. 1896 Expositor Dec 
416 We preserve hereditary good : we originate good here- 
dilations. 
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Hereditism (hire-ditiz'm). [f. Heredity + 
-ism.] The principle or doctrine of the hereditary 
transmission of characteristics, etc. 

1884 Edin. Rev. Tuly 229 Mr. Galton, the apostle of 
hereditism. 1890 Nature 9 Oct. 580 The doctrine of here- 
ditism. 1897 Genealogy Mag. Oct. 341 Evidence that 
hereditism is not coofined to flocks and herds. 

So Here'ditist, one who holds the doctrine that 
all individuality is determined by inheritance. 

1895 Daily News 23 Jan. 6/5 The new theory of the 
hereditists, headed by Professor Lombroso, to the effect that 
genius is merely one of the manifestations of brain disease. 

Herediti-vity. Biol. rare. [f. *heredilive 
(f. Heredity + -iye) + -ity.] (See qnot.) 

1876 Lankester tr. Hacckets Hist. Great. I. Yiii. 176 
Hereditivity is the power of transmission, the capability of 
organisms to transfer their peculiarities to their descendants 
by propagation. 

Heredity (hfre-diti). [a. F. hirtditt (nth c. 
in Littre) the qnality of being heir, heritage, ad. L. 
hereditat-em heirship, inheritance, f. heres, hered- 
em heir : see -ity.] 

f 1. Hereditary succession ; inheritance ; concr. 
that which is inherited ; an inheritance. Obs. 

C1540 tr. PoL Verg. Eng. Hist. (Camden) I. 252 This 
Richard was a manncweli worthie the priocelie hereditee 
of his father which hee soberlic governed. Ibid. 294 His 
promise . . made to the duke concerninge the hereditee of the 
kingdom. 

2. Law. Hereditary character, quality, or condi- 
tion ; the fact of being hereditary or heritable. 

1784 Lafayette in Sparks Corr. Atner. Rev. (1853) IV. 
61 If it is found that the heredity endangers the true 
principles of democracy, I am . .ready . .to renounce it. 1882 
A tkenaeum 30 Dec. 896/2 The heredity and independence 
of the fiefs can be shown to have commenced in .. the tenth 
century. 

3. Biol. The property of organic beings, in virtue 
of which offspring inherit the nature and charac- 
teristics of parents and ancestors generally ; the 
tendency of like to beget like. (Often spoken of 
as a law of nature.) 

1863 H. Spencer Princ. Biol. § 80 Some naturalists seem 
to entertain a vague belief, that the law of Heredity applies 
only to main characters of structure, and not to details. 
Ibid. § 82 Some of the best illustrations of functional heredity 
are furnished by the mental characteristics of the human 
race. 1869 F. Galton Hered. Genius 334, 1 was desirous 
of obtaining facts bearing on heredity from China. 1889 
Poulton tr. Weismann's Ess. Heredity 72 The word here- 
dity in its common acceptation, means that property of an 
organism by which its peculiar nature is transmitted to its 
descendants. attrib. 1894 Daily News 12 July 6/2 

Heredity philosophers should be interested in the portraits 
of Mr. Edison's parents. 

Here-dring, -fare, -feng : see Here sb. 

t Herefor, -fore, adv. Obs. exc. Sc. [f. Here 
adv. 1 6 + For prep. : cf. therefore ; Du, hiervoor, 
Ger. hierfiir, Da. herfor^ 

1. For this : instead or in consideration of this, 
with a view to this. Still in occas. Sc. use, written 
herefor. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 17506 (G5tt.) pir guiftes her for [Cott. 
bar-for] giuc we ;u. c 1380 Wycuf Scl. Wks. HI. 343 He 
was taujt to strive not herfore. 1549 Chaloneh Eras- 
mus on Folly S ij a, Herefore haue 1 ohteined the mercy 
of god. Mod. Sc. For the sum of twenty pounds, being the 
consideration herefor given. 

f 2. For this reason, on this account, therefore. 

c laoo Vices <$• Virtues 5 Hierfore ic am netSer and unmihti. 
c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 149 Herfor kyng Richard 
wratbes him. 1380 Lay Folks Catech. (Lamb. MS.) 66 
Here-fore be gospel of Mathew seys bat crist bad vs pray 
thus. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. li. 35 Saynt albone suffred 
his martirdome before that saynt edmond was martryd and 
herfor saynt albone is callyd the fyrst martir of Englond. 
1581 Pettie Guazzo's Civ. Conv. 1. (1586) 2, I will not 
heerefore commende you so much. £1620 A. Hume Brit. 
Tongue (1865) 13 Heerfoer, for distinctiones of both sound 
and symbol, I wald commend the symbol and name of i and 
u to the voual sound. 1697 Dallas Stiles 1. 84 Herefore 
I beseech your Lordships, that ye would .. ordain the said 
Director . . to graot. .Precepts. 

Herefro m, adv. Now rare. Also 6 Sc. heir- 
fra. [f. as prec. + From prep. Cf. Da. herfra. ] 

1. From this place ; hence. Also, from this state 
or condition. 

1596 Dalhymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. 1. 33 The boundes 
[L. traj'ectus] heirfra till Irland is only xvi. myles. 1679 
Brown Life of Faith (1824) II. viii. 222 Shall we never 
redeemed herefrom? 1839 J. RoGEStsAntipopopr. xii. § 6. 
278 Power to deliver hereto, and to deliver herefrom. 1870 
Morris Earthly Par. IV. 247 Over^ the mountain-passes 
that men see Herefrom, a to wo there is. 

2. From this thing, fact, or circumstance ; from 
this source. 

1594 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. 11. Ep. to Rdr. 3 The 
profile and commodity that issueth herefrom is great. 160a 
Carew Cornwall 11. (181 1) 248 Others.. may (perhaps) take 
some light herefrom to do the like. 1762 Phil. Trans. HI. 
472 Herefrom, possibly, the . . proportional distances of the 
fixed stars may be essayed at 

tHere*ft,fl^. Sc. Obs. [f. asprec.-f EreWz/.] 
Hereafter. 

c 1470 Henry Wallace ix. 1007 Gud lordschip I sail gyff 
the hereft. Ibid. 1212 Tithandis off hym ye sail se son hereft. 

Heregeld (he-regeld). Obs. exc. Hist. Forms : 
1 heresield, -sild, -syld, -seld, -seold, 7- here- 
geld, -gild. [OE. herepeld, U hy* host, the 
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(Danish) army +gield, gyld,zild payment, tribute, 
tax = OS. geld, OHG. gelt, ON. gjald, Goth, gild, 
tribute, payment. The OE. word did not survive 
into ME., exc. in Scotland, where it regularly came 
down in the forms Hereyeld, herield, etc. But 
legal antiquaries and historical writers, from the 
17th c, have written of the Old English tax 
under the form heregeld, -gild. Cf. Danegeld.] 

0. E. Hist. The tribute paid to the Danish host ; 
the tax collected to subsidize the Danes ; Danegcld. 

1018 Charter of Cnut in Thorpe Difl. Augl, (1865) 307 
Swa fela sy5e swa meon fcyldafc here^yld oSoe to scipxylde 
[Orig. LaL Ut quotiens populus universus persolvit censum 
Dams, vel ad naves], c 1050 O. E. Chron. (Laud MS.) anno 
1040 Her wxs bet heregeold [MS. F. here^Hd] * eldest baet 
waeron xxi busend punda and xcix punda. Ibid. (MS. D.) 
an. 1052 On ban ylcan geare alede Eadward cyng bset 
herejyld bat jEpelred cyng aer astealde. .bat syld^edrehte 
ealle Engla beode on swa langum fyrste. 12.. Cfiarter 
Eadw. Conf. (later copy) in Kemhle Cod. Dipl. IV. 224 Ic 
kiSe ihu . . Sat seynt Eadmund inland is scotfre fram here* 
3eld and fram ilk oSer gouel. 

1626 Spelman Gloss. 347 Heregeld, Pecunia, sen trihutum 
alendo exercitui collatum. 1652 Needham tr. SeldctCs 
Marc CI. 267 There intervened 39 years from the beginning 
of this Tribute (which they call Heregild, that is, a Military 
or Naval Tribute) to that abolishing of it by King Edward. 
167a CowelCs Interpr., Heregeld is a Tribute or Tax levyed 
for the Maintenance of an Army. 1877 Freeman Norm. 
Cottq. II. vii- 123 (ed. 3) The war-tax or heregeld was no 
longer exacted. Ibid. 124 note. The heregeld'is a tax for the 
maintenance of the here or standing army as distinguished 
from the fyrd or militia. 

Herehau(gh)t(e, -hault, obs. ff. Herald. 

t Here-hence, adv. Obs. or dial. Also 6, 9 
dial, herence. [f. Here adv. 16 + Hence: cf. 
Therehence, dial, therence ; also Da. herhen, 
Ger. hierhin ' this way, in this direction '.] 

1. From this source ; from this fact or circum- 
stance ; as a result of this. 

1526 Tindale Jos. iv. 1 From whence commeth warre and 
fightynge amonge you? come they not here hence? even 
off youre volupteousnes. 1578 Timme Caluine on Gen. 195 
Herehence flaw good works. 1591 R. Tubnbull Expos, 
fas. 53 Herence is it that God saith hy his Prophet, I will 
loue thee freely. 1605 Kennett Par. Antiq. App. 693 
Another observation I gather herehence. 

2. From this point forward ; from henceforth. 
1594 Kvo Sp. Trag. in Hazl. Dodsley V. 13 Here-hence 

the fight was eagerly renew'd. 1616 Chapman Hytnne to 
Hermes 59 But Hermes herehence having his content Car*id 
for no more. 

3. Away from here ; hence. 

1669 Sturm y Mariner's Mag. 1. 20 We will have him before 
we go here-hence. 1847 Haujweix, Herence, hence. West. 

Herein (hlori-n), adv. [orig. hir inne, f. htr 
Here adv. 16 + innan, inne, adv., snbseq. In, 
adv. and prep. Cf. M D n. hhrinne, -in, Du . hierin, 
MHG. hier inne, Ger. kierinnc, -in, Du. herind(e } 
heri, Sw. hdrinne, -in, hdri.] 

1. Here within, in here ; in this place ; in this 
passage, book, etc. ; also, into this place. 

ou c 1000 jElpric Horn. II . 312 Se ylca is herinne Se 5m 
aer ahredde Saselyfedan cnihtas. a 1225 Ancr. R. 290 Amc 
dogge . . hwat wultu ou herinne ? c 1450 Merlin 138 He 
resteth in my chamber bere-ynne. 

/3. c iaoo Trin. Coll. Horn. 1 13 J?e king of blisse wile faren 
herin. a 1300 Cursor M. 18434 Til adam .. Be comen wit 
his folk here-in. 1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary i. (1625) 136 
Of which this letter heerein inclosed shall beare sufficient 
testimony. 1673 Ray Joum. Low C. 286 Heerin were 
many vaulted or arched walks hewn out of the Rock. 1865 
Wooo Hotnes without H. i. 20 The animal.. scoops out a 
burrow. .Herein it lies asleep all day. 

2. In this thing, matter, or case ; in this fact, 
circumstance, or condition ; in this particular. 

a. a 1225 Ancr. R. 12 Herinne is religiun, & nout ibe 
wide hod. c 1386 Chaucer Knt.'s T. 2215 Wher moost 
sorwe is her Inne Ther wol we first amenden and bigynne. 

p. a 1300 Cursor M. 21396 A titel sagh he [on pe cros] 
li, ' Her-in sal bou ha wictori \ 1514 Barclay Cyt. <$■ Up- 
londyshm. (Percy Soc) p. xlviii, Wow judge, Coridon, \i 
herein be pleasour. 1526 Tinoale John xv. 8 Hcare in is 
my father glorified. 1590 Shaks. Com. Err. in. 1. 86 
Heerein you warre against your reputatioo. 1710 Berke- 
ley Princ. Hum. KnowU § 59 Herein consists the know- 
ledge of nature. 1897 Leadam in Eng. Hist. Rev. J&n. 153 
He insists strongly that the king can be sued, herein oppos- 
ing Bracton. 

1 3. quasi-*£. This place. Obs. 

c 1440 ipomydon 1877, 1 am » he said, lorde of hereinne. 

Herein above, herein after, herein before = 
above, after, before, in this document, statute, etc. 
(cf. Here adv. 16), are often written as one word. 

1590 Webre Trav. (Arh.) 22 The citty of Ierusalem, where 
part of the olde Temple is yet standing, .as herein after shall 
be shewed. 1687 Pennsylv. Archives 1. 101 All and singular 
the premises hereinbefore mentioned. 1768-74 TucKEa Lt. 
Nat. (1852) II. 413 The illustrations hereinbefore attempted 
of several important scripture doctrines. 1802-12 Bentham 
Ration. Judic. Evid (1827) III. 404 The several species 
of makeshift evidence hereinabove brought to view. 1863 
Kinglake Crimea (1876) I. xv. 350 In the way hereinafter 
prescribed. 1875 Poste Gains 11. § 115 The requisitions 
hereinbefore explained. 

Hereintil, Hereinto, Heremid : see Heke 
adv. 16. 

tHerely, heirly, a. and adv. Sc. Obs. 
[perh.«OE. hcrllc,htrllc noble, ? praiseworthy, 



HERENACH. 

Bath. Metr. ix. 1 8 (Gr.).] a. adj. ? Noble, stately, 
b adv. ? Nohly, gloriously, splendidly. 

' JM Holland Hffivlat 411 Part of the feld Was siluer, 
set with ane hert, heirlie and hie. Ibid. 846 All thus thir 
hathillisin hall heirly remanit, With alt welthis at wiss, 
and worshipe to vale. 808 Thus was the Howlat in herde 
herely at hicht, Flour of all fowlis, throw fedderis so fair. 

Heremeit, -mit, -myt'e, obs. ft. Hermit. 

|| Herenach (he-renax). Anglo-Irish. Also 7 
herenagh, herinach, 9 erenach. [Corruption 
of Irish airchinneach, Olx. airchinnich chief man, 
principal, prince, leader, f. ar-, air- oyer + cenn, 
ccann head ; cogn. with Welsh arbenmg (:-Proto- 
Celtic *(p)arei-qennikos, Stokes).] 

In the ancient Irish Chnrch, A lay superintendent 
of church lands; the hereditary warden of the 

^^IJavies 1st Let. to Earl Salisb. (17*7) 250 For the 
Herinach, there are few parishes of any compass m extent 
where there is not an Herinach. . Ibid. 251 The founder 
gave the land to some clerk not being in orders and to his 
heirs for ever, with this intent ; that he should keep the 
church clean and well repaired, keep hospitality, and giue 
alms to the poor for the soul's health of the founder I his 
man and his heirs had the name of Erenach. 1609 in 
Reeves Eccl. Antic. (1847) 209 The Corbe..hath sometime 
under him severail herenaghes. 1727 Cowelfs Interj»., 
Herenach, an Archdeacon. 1848-51 O'Dojovak Pour 
Masters a.d. 601 note, Irish Airckinneach,}.*. the hereditary 
warden of the church, usually ■anglicised Erenach or 
Herenagh. 1864 McLauchlan Early ScoL CA. xx. (1885) 
202 The lands were usually farmed to a certain individual or 
family ol the kin who were called herenachs. 

Hence He'renachy, the office of a herenach. 

1609 in Reeves Eccl. Antiq. (1847) 161 But hold their 
herenaghie free for ever. 

HereneSS (hi*unes). rare. [f. Here adv. + 
-NESS.1 The fact or condition of being here. 

1674 N. Fairfax Bulk * Setv. 11 The herenesses and 
therenesses of ghosts. Ibid. 45 A thing is only there, to me, 
in hehalfof my being here, and not there; for when l am 
there, the thing is clothed with hereness. 1891b* BAX 
Outlooks fr. New Standp. iii. 167 But^the thisness, the 
hereness and nowness is the illogical and irrational element 
in alt Reality. «„ , ^ • r\ , , 

Hereof Qn*cpv). [f. Hereof. i6 + Orprep. : 
cf. Da. heraf, Sw. hara/.] 
L Of this; concerning this. a . „_ , . . 

arioso ByrhtfertVs Handbook Anglia VUl. 317/30 pehe 
sum bing hcrof under^yte. c 117$ Lamb. Horn. 81 Her of 
seid seint Iohan . . in apocalipsi. a 1225 Ancr. R. 64 We 
schulen bauh sone her cfter speken herof more, c 1386 
Chauces Frankl. T. 691 What sholde I mo ensamplesheer 
of sayn ? 1398 TatviSA Barth. De P. R. ill. via. (1405) 54 
To pursyewe the distynccyon herof. i$5i T. Wilson 
Logike Ep. (is8o)Aiij,The Printer hereof ^provoked me 
first hereunto. 1617 Moavsos I tin. 11. 206 The Spaniards 
departed .. on Tuesday the 16 hereof. *i66i FuxLaa 
Worthies, Cambridge (1840) 223 The twigs hereof are 
physic [etc]. 17" Steele Sped. No. 140 F 2 Upon the 
Receipt hereof. 1870 Myehs Poems (1875) 47 Thinking 
hereof I wot not. 

+ 2. From this ; from here. Obs. 

cx2oo Trin. Coll. Horn. 131 Seint iohan com into bis 
wreche woreld. .hcr-offe at his ende wurbliche wende. 1297 
R. Glouc (1724) 265 As pys kyng herof awoc. c 1380 
Wyclif Sel. Wks. III. 360 What preest shulde not be paied 
herof? 1489 Caxton Faytes ofA.m.vi. 177 A more harde 
questyon iVdependeth here of.. 1568 Grafton Chron.U. 86 
Hur.of..b.gan the first occasion of th ord.r of the Garter. 
1587 GoLDiNG De Momay Pref. 3 What will reasonable 
insue hereof? 

Hereon (hi^n), adv. Now rare. [f. Here 
adv. 16 + On prep. Cf. MDu. hierane, -aen, MHG. 
and Ger. hieran.] 

fl. Herein. Obs. 

c 1000 xnCod. Dipl. (Kemhle> V. 248 Mane*a oSre [ freolsas 
heron xewriten syod. 1481 Caxton Reynard (Arb.) 6 Yf 
coortoys had ony parte hieron. ifi6S-73 CooPKa Thesaurus 
S.Y. Cardo, Hereon consisteth the whole matter. _ 

2. a. Of position : On this place, etc. t D. Ot 
motion : To this place (obs.). 

ciioK LaT. 1048 Ks lond was ihaten Albion^ pa Brutus 
cum her on. c 1315 Shobeham 3 This, .laddre is chante .. 
Her-on Jhesus stawe uppe. .for to teche ous stey3e. 

3. On this subject, matter, etc. ; on this basis. 
£1175 Lamb. Hon. 23 Heron ic willeliggen a tet ic heo 

ealdre. «ims Ancr. R. 262 3if heo benched wet heron. 
cziSo Wyclif Wks. (1880) 438 penke we heronne ny^t U 
day 1562 CooPEa Ansiv. Priv. Masse (1850) 72 Hereon 1 
conclude the priest is not bound to minister. 1664 PowEa 
Exp. Philos. 61, I will not say, that our discourse hereon, 
shall pass for . . authentick Truth. 1701 Grew Cos??i . Sacra 
yi. viii. Index.With the Perfection of Will . . And of Happi- 
ness grounded hereon. „ x . . __ 

4. On (the occurrence of) this; = Hereupon 2. 

1602 Cabew Cornwall (1811) 3*5 H«reon .. ourFoyens 
took heart at grass. i8ss Singleton Virgil\. 272 Hereon 
the Ithacan, with vast ado, Calchas the seer drags forth. 

Hereout (hlwm-O, adv. In 3 taret, 4 here 
ute. [f. Heke adv. 16 + Out adv. Cf. MDu. hit- 
rute, -tiut, Dn. hiernit, MLG. hirtit, Ger. hieraus, 
-auszen> Da. herud, Sw. harztl.] 
I. Out of this place. (Of motion and position.) 

- - * - - J go herut. a 1300 Cursor 

Liggus here-oute, com se 

nherevte. c 142$ Seven 

V (P) mi Here-out I hym herde, And cam out to 

H«io»t .. did (lie. .S99 A. M. tr. 
Physicke 49/1 Distille heerout a water. 1839 J- K<X5«s 
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Antipopopr. xn. iii. 273 The sinner.. being in purgatory, or 
the priest, .hrin gin g him hereout, 
f 2. From this source ; hence. Obs. 
1541 Coverdale Old Faith ii. Wks. (Parker Soc.) 1. 79 
Hereout also bring they the doctrine of repentance, a 1568 
— Hope Faith/, xxv. (1574) 177 Hereout now it followeth, 
that the soules are passible. . , T 

Here-rrght, adv. Obs. exc. dial. In 5 her 
ri$t. [f. Hebe adv. 16 + Right adv^ Here on 
the spot ; straightway, immediately. 

c 1*80 Sir Fentntb. 2738 Her ri}t ich be diffye. 1633 Ford 
» Tis Pity 11. vi, Pray read it me here-right. 1888 Elworthy 
IV. Somerset Word-bk., s.v. No ! let's settle it here-right. 
1893 Wiltsh. Gloss., Here-right. (1) Of time : on the spot, 
immediately . . (2) Of place : this very spot. 

t Here'sian. [f. as Heresy + an.] A heretic. 

1675-83 Evelyn Hist. Relig. (1850) II. 182 note t ThaX grand 
heresian, Simon Magus. _ , 

Keresiarch (he-resi^ik, W»-si,«k). Also 
7 heer-. [ad. late L. hxresiarcha y ad. Gr. alpt- 
ai&pxn* leader of a school, chief of a sect, f. aiptcis 
Heresy + -apxo* ruler. Cf. F. hire'siarque (1 6th c. 
in Littre), perh. the immediate source.] A leader 
or founder of a heresy. Also transf. 

1624 Bp. Hall Wks. Ded. to Jas, 1, It was a madde conceit 
of that old Heresiarch. 1640 — Chr. Moder. (Ward) 29/1 It 
is one thing to be a heretic, another thing to he an haresi- 
arch. 1685 Boyle Enq. Notion Nat. p. am, I was not 
ingag'd in this Controversie, by any Ambition of appearing 
in Print an Heresiarch in Philosophy, by being the Author 
of a strange Doctrine. 1762-71 H. Walfole Vertues 
Anted. Paint. (1786) 111. 2 Jargon and austerities are the 
weapons that best serve the purposes of heresiarcs and in- 
novators. 1868 Milman St. Pants iv. 78 The later strife 
between Courtenay as Archbishop and Wycliffe as principal 
heresiarch. . • . , 

So t HereBiarchy, the founding of a heresy ; in 
quot. erron. a chief or arch-heresy. 

1638 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (ed. # 2.) 255 The rest of the 
Book consists of Heresiarchyes against our blessed Saviour. 

t Heresia'Stic, a. Obs. rare, [irreg. f. Heresy 
(or its source), after ecclesiastic t enthusiastic. \ 
Prone to heresy ; heretical. . 

!66 3 Ghrbies Counsel 'Biijb, 1 would go without being 
inrolfed among Heresiastick Seekers. 0 

Here-simach (-mjek). rare. [f. Gr. moccri-s 
Heresy + -ftaxos fighting: cf. Gr. alp€<Tioitaxos.\ 
One who fights against heresy. 

1824 Thirlwall 29 Nov. in Lett. (1881 1 1. 81 More of the 
spirit of charity than commonly breathed through the dis. 
nutations of the old Haeresimach [Tertullian]. 

TT AM «r.«%Vi<rr fY\P>: Ti>d^ > ft' CTTH 111. 
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^1225 Ancr. R. 82 Eresie, God beo iSoncked, , m A(I«8 
nout in Engelond. ^290 S. Eng. Leg. I. 279/36 Swuch 
manerefalsbi-leue: Men cleopeden h eresie ^SoW^lif 
TZi. Sel. I. 35 A,ens bis eresie shulde trewe : preestis 
crve fast. 1388 — Acts xxiv. 14 Aftir the secte which thei 
sefen eresie, 3 so y serue to God the fadir. 1494 . Fab yam 
Chron. iv. Ixix. 48 He fyH into the heresy^ called A™nj. 



'■on. iv. ixix. 40 ne iyu miu iwc n^^j .t» - 
heresy *535 sJewabt Cron. Scot. II. 300 ^ • ■ 

That he leTrh fra kirkmen of the Britis 1563 Winjet ' Four 
• rr>i , s> j nn.. _qoq t ~<r All Vi*»r#><;i<» that euir nes 




an earlier formation of Pagitt — 

siographie.] A description of, or treattse on, heresy 
or heresies. (The title of a work by E. Pagitt.) 
So Heresio-*rapher, one who treats of heresies. 

,645 Pagitt {title) Heresiography : « A d^ntKM of the 
Hereticks and Sectaries or these latter Times. Ibid. B 1 v b, 
These sad considerations made me . . write an H ermografhy. 
i8» Southey in <?. Rev. XXVIII. io [Their] names have 
escaped the notice of our English heresiographers. 
Heresiologist (he^resi^ ^d^ist). [f. as prec. 
+ -(o)logist.] One who treats of heresy or here- 
sies. So Heresio-lofrer in same sense; HereBio'- 
loffy, the stndy of, or a treatise on, heresies. 

1710 W. Hume Sacr. Success. 164 Vou may hear ol his 
fame . . from the antient Heresiologists. 1856 Lit. Lhurch* 
man II. 47/1 Hcresiologies .. printed early in the sixte nth 
clmury. 1874 J. H. Blunt Diet. Sects 184 For obtaining 
a complete acquaintance with heresiology. 187S Uc »l™°l 
CommXol. 285 Heresiologers distinguished four main forms 
of heresy in the pre-Christian world. 1882-3 Schaff Lncyct. 
Relig. knmvl. it 97V1 The principal heresiologists of the 
early church are Justin Martyr.. Tertulhan. .Clement. 

Heresy (he-resi). Forms: 3~5 ereBie, 3-8 
heresie, 4-5 eresye, 4-6 (h)erysy(e, heneie, 
heresye, (5 erreisye, 6 (h)eryse, er(r)yfifie, -ee, 
-ye, heareBye, Sc. arrosie), 6-7 hseresie, 4- 
heresy. [a. OF. eresie, heresie (12th c), mod.K 
hirtsie, ad. L. type Vieresia (whence also It. eresia, 
Pg heresid),iox \,.hseresis school of thonght, philo- 
sophical sect, in eccl. writers, theological heresy, 
a Gr. aiWs taking, choosing, choice, course taken, 
course of action or thought, < school' of thought, 
philosophic principle or set of principles, Philoso- 
phical or religions sect ; f. alpttv to take, middle 
voice alptiaBm to take for oneself, choose. 

The Gr. word occurs several times in N.T., viz. Acts v. 17, 
xv. 5, xxiv. s, xxvi. 5, xxviii. 22, where Eng. versions from 
Tindkle render 'sect' (i.e. of the Sadducees Pharisees, 
Nazarenes or Christians, considered as sects of the Jews) , 
Acts xxiv. 14, where all versions from Wyclif to 1611 have 
« heresy R. V. « a sect (or heresy) ; in 1 Cor. xi. 19 Wyclif, 
Genevf, Rhem. , and 161 1 have ' heresies Tind. and Cranm. 
'sectes', R. V. ' heresies {or factions) ' J in Gal. v. 20, Wye 1., 
Tind., Cranm., Rhem. have ' sectes \ Genev. and 161 1 here- 
sies \ R. V. » heresies (or parties) ' ; in 2 Peter 11. x Wyclif, 
Tind., Cranm., Rhem. have 4 sectes , Geney. and 161 1 here- 
sies R. V. ' heresies (^sects) The earlier sense- develop- 
ment from ■ religious sect, party, or faction to doctrine at 
variance with the catholic faith lies outside English.] # 
1. Theological or religious opinion or doctrine 
maintained in opposition, or held to be contrary, 
to the 1 catholic f or orthodox doctrine of the Chris- 
tian Church, or, by extension, to that of any church, 
creed, or religious system, considered as orthodox. 



i nat he leint ira Kirvcm-n 01 iuc Z " ;Vu c 

Scoir Thre Quest. Wks. 1888 I. 71 All hffiresie that eu r hes 
bene in the Kirk. 1596 Drayton Leg. iv. 009 What late 
was Truth, now turn'd to Heresie. 1689 tr. Locke s 1st Let. 
on Toleration 61 Use, which is the Supream Law in the 
matter of Language, has determined that Heresie relates 
to Errors in Faith, and Schism to those in Worship or Dis- 
cipline, a 1694 Tillotson Senu. I. xxxiv. (R.), Deluded 
people I that do not consider that the greatest heresie in the 
world is a wicked life. 185s Milman Lat. Chr. m. v. (1864) 
II. 2 Heresy, or dissent from the dominant religion .. had 
been introduced into the criminal jurisdiction. 1861 Stan- 
ley jew. Ch. (1877) L ix. 186 There are always theologians 
keen -sighted to see heresy in the simplest orthodoxy. 1885 
Cat/u? lie Diet, s.v., Such Protestants as are in good faith 
and sincerely desirous of knowing the truth are not heretics 
in the formal sense . . Their heresy is material only—?, e. 
their tenets are in themselves heretical, but they are not 
formal heretics : 1. e. they do not incur the guilt of heresy. 

b. with a and pi. An instance of this ; a hereti- 
cal opinion or doctrine. (For N. T. use, see note 
to etymology.) w , , , 

i«n R. BauNNB Handl. Synne 9671 pan ys a wykkede 
ervsve. C1340 Hampole Prose Tr. (1866) 17 Errours and 
herysyes. 1479 Eng. Gilds {1870) 417 Heresies and errours 
clepid openly lolladries. 1556 Chron. Gr. Friars (Camden) 
30 Pecocke that was byshoppe of Chechester . . was apeched 
of dyvers poynttes of eryses. 1557 N. T. (Genev.) 2 Pet. 11. 1 
There shalbe false teachers among you : which pryuely shal 
brynge in damnable heresies [Wvcl. sectes of perdicioun, 
Tind., Cranm. damnahle sectes, R. V. destructive heresies 
(or sects of perdition)], euen denying the Lord, that hath 
boght them. 1611 BiaLE Transl. Pref. ? The Scripture . . 
is .Ta Physions-shop . . of preseruatiues against poisoned here- 
sies. 185a Miss Yonce Cameos (1877) IV. x\\. 143 Cardinal 
Farnese declared there were seven heresies in it. 

2. By extension, Opinion or doctrine m philoso- 
phy, politics, science, art, etc., at variance with 
those generally accepted as authoritative. Also 

with a and pi. „.,,>-«_. 

C1385 Chaucer L. G. W. Prol. 3 *> (Fairf.) That is an 
heresye ageyns my lawe. 1559 W. Cunningham Cosnwgr. 
Glasse 66 Bycause 1 will not have you to erre with Poetes 
. I will take the more diligence to drive this Heresie out 
of your heade. 1616 B. Jonsoh Devil an A ss 11. 1, Against 
the received heresy That England bears no.dukes. 17.11 
Swift Examiner No. 40 V 5. AH the heresies in politics 
profusely scattered hy the partizans of the late administra- 
tion. 1843 Miss M it ford in L'Estrange Life (1870) HI. x. 
i 7 6, I. .prefer Bristol to Bath., which I suppose, is a great 
heresy. 1877 E. R. Condes Bos. Faith v. 209 The doc- 
trines of Evolution .. which it is intellectual heresy .. to 

q 3? In" sense of Gr. atpcffis (see etym.) : Opinion 
or doctrine characterizing particular individuals or 
parties ; a school of thought ; a sect. 

«8a Wyclif i Cor. xi. 19 It bihoueth heresies for to be. 
1387 TaEviSA Higden (Rolls) 111. 359 Aristotle gadrede 
meny disciples into his heresie [in suam harresvn]. 1611 
Biari 1 Cor. xi. 10 For there must hee also heresies [Tin- 
dale, CaANMEa, sectes ; R. V. margin, factions] among you. 
1670 Hobbes Behemoth (1840) 174 Heresy is a word which, 
when it is used without passion, signifies a private opinion. 
So the different sects of the old philosophers, Academians, 
Peripatetics, Epicureans, Stoics, &c, were called heresies. 
1870 W. Graham Led. Eph. 230 The word heresies was 
the common name for the different philosophical sects, as 
the Stoics, the Epicureans [etc.]. 
4. attrib. and Comb., as her esy- f err et r hunt, -hunt- 
ing, -monger, -mongering\ heresy-stained^). 

1814 W. Taylor in Monthly Rev. LXX1II. S 33 
Genlis, and other heresy ferrets, are here censured. 1871 
Sturgeon Treat. Dav. Ps. IxxiiL 15 If the consciences of 
heresy-mongers were not seared. x88> ]. Pabkeb Apost. 
Life I. 140 One of the earliest instances, .of heresy-hunting. 
1801 FaoUDE Divorce of Cath. 186 Mores chancellorship 
had been distinguished by heresy-prosecutions. 1894 Westm. 
Gaz. 2 Apr. a/i The heresy hunt of Mr. Smith, .was one of 
the most protracted and determined of modern times. 

Heritable, -tage, obs. ff. Heritable, -tage. 
tHerethrou-gli, adv. Obs. [f. Hmxadv.\6 
+ Through prep. : cf. Du. hierdoor, Ger. hier- 
ditrch^ Through this; by this means; hereby. 

c jzoo OaMiN 12710 Herburrh man n Ml we 1. 

^i4So tr. De Imitatione in. 1*. (1893) 14* Here buru3 it 
hanpenib bat. .1 se clerly what I owe to do 1596 Daley-ple 
tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. x. 287 Quha wan the gret Jre. .ol al 
the Douglasses heirthrouch. i6o« CAaew Cornwall 4 a, 
Her H^ghnesse shipping should heere through be defrauded 

rf H^o*e-rttlk),i*. W Forms: 4 eretik(e, 
4-6 heretyk(e, 4-7 -ike, 6-7 heretique, -icke, 
6-8 -ick, 7- heretic; also 5 heretyc, eretyke, 
herretyk, herytik(e, heretyck(e, erytyke, 
6 eret-, erytycke, heretyque, herytyke, -ycke, 
haeretik, -iok(e, 7 -ique. [a. F. hfrftique (14th 

c. ) ad. eccl. L. hseretic-us, a. Gr. aiperntds able to 
choose, f. alpUaBai to choose; subseq. in eccl. 
writers (after diptati) heretical, heretic. OF. had 
the popularly formed herege, also herite (see Erkge, 
Erite). To French derivation is due the position 
of the stress, as differing from words immed. from 
Gr. or L. such as asce-tic, theore-tic : cf. ca'tholic.'] 

1. One who maintains theological or religious 
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opinions at variance wilh the 1 catholic* or orthodox 
doctrine of the Christian Church, or, by extension, 
that of any church or religious system, considered 
as orthodox. Also transf. with reference to non- 
Christian religions. 

c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 320 pe kyng said & did 
crie, pe pape was heretike. a 1340 Hampole Psalter x. 1 
Heretikes & fals breber. c 1400 Maunoev. (Roxb.) xvi. 73 
If I be anc heretyc .. pan es all heresybat here es writen. 
1556 Chron. Gr. Friars (Camden) 11 Thys yere was .. an 
erytyke brentte in Smythfclde for eryse. 1563 WinJet Four 
Scoir Thre Quest. Wks. 1888 I. 71 Gif 3e heirfor haldis ws 
Catholikis to be hscretikis. 161 1 Bible Transl. Pre/. 8 
Heretikes they call vs by the same right that they call 
themselues Catholikes, both being wrong. 1638 sir T. 
Herbert Trav. (ed. 2) 251 The Persian Religion at this 
day varies.not from the Turks in any particle of the Alcoran ; 
and yet they account one the other Hereticks. 1725 Watts I 
Logic 1. iv. § 8 When a papist uses the word heretics, he 
generally means the protestants. a i8«j6 H. MlLLEa Test. 
Rocks ix. (1857) 357 Every form of faith has its heretics. 
1874 Gbeen Short Hist. vii. § 8. 430 The League rejected 
Henry's claims as those of b heretic 

2. By extension, One who maintains opinions 
upon any subject at variance with those generally 
received or considered aathorilative. 

1509 Shars. Much Ado t. i. 236 Thou wast euer an 
obstinate heretique in the despight of Beautie. c 1620 A. 
Hume Brit. Tongue I. vii. § 8 My antagonist . . began that 
1 was becum an heretik, and the doctonr sparing how, 
ansuered that I denyed quho to be spelled with a w, but 
with qu. 

3. Comb., as heretic-bit ming, -hunting, -taker. 
«563-87 Foxe A. tf M. (1861) VII. 1. 47 Pashur was.. the 

chief heretic-taker, 1895 J. J. Raven Hist. Suffolk 163 
Gardiner and Bonner . . were heretic-hunting and heretic- 
burning. 

B. aiirib. or adj. « Heretical, rare. 

1382 Wvclif Tittts iiL to Schonye thou a man heretyk 
[1388 eretik] aftir oon and the secunde ooreccioun. 1606 
Proc. agst. Late Traitors 2 That our said Sovereigne Lord 
the King .. and whole Commonaltie of the realme of Eng- 
land., were heretique. 1682 Drydeh Relig. Laid Pref. 
Wks. (Globe) 189 That they may be dispensed with in their 
obedience to bd heretic prince. 1830 Mom. Herald, in 
Spirit Metrop. Conserv. Press (1840) II, 391 He must con- 
sider it heretic and sinful to * search the Scriptures \ a 860 
Motley Nethtrl. x. II. 63 To deprive the heretic Queen . . 
both of throne and life. 

Hence t Hereticly (-ykely) adv., as a heretic. 

1538 Wriothesley Chron. (1875) I. 90 Foure persons of 
the Anabaptistes heretykely bare fagot tes the same daye at 
Paules Crosse. 

Heretical (hfre'tikal), a. [ad. med.L. ksere- 1 
ticdl-is, f. hxretie-us Heretic : see -al.] Of or 
pertaining to heresy or heretics ; of the nature of 
heresy. 

1532 More Confui. Tindale Wks. 346/2 Al that m the 
while txjth bought and solde of those heretical 1 bokes. 1540 
Act 32 Hen. VIII, c, 26 Diuerse heriticall erroniouse and 
dangerouse opinions and doctrines. 1566 in Peacock Fng. \ 
Ch. Furniture (1866) 104 Masse bookes . . appertayninge to . 
the hereticall service. 1602 Fulbecke Pandectes 40 They ' 
[the Turks] and the Persians, the one seeming haereticall to j 
the other, are in continual! warre. 1651 Hobbes Leviath. I 
111. xlii. 318 To prove that Christians are not to tolerate .. , 
Heretical Kings. 1703 C. Mather Magn. Chr. iv. iv. 
(1852) 71 To bring heterodox, and it may be heretical per. 1 
sons into their communion. i86x Stanley East. Ch. vii, 
(1869) 246 No one likes to be called 1 heretical but neither 
is it a term of unmixed eulogy to be called * orthodox \ 

Hence Here-tically adv., in a heretical manner. | 
Here-ticalness, heretical quality or character. I 

1661 Baxter Mot. Prognosl. il xxx, 54 If any Minister 
Preach or Pray. . Heretically, to the Danger of the Peoples 
Souls. 1681 H. More Exp. Dan. App. 11. 291 Multitudes 
who, because of their supposed Hereticalness, lay dead, use- 
less and unactive. 1701 Strype Aylmer (R.), He ignorantly 
and heretically held against the bishop, that the soul of man 
was of the substance of God. 

t Heretica'Ster. Obs. rare - l . [f. Heretic : : 
see -aster.] A petty or contemptible heretic. 

41711 Ken Hymns Evang. Poet. Wks. 1721 1. 10 A Rem- 
nant who the Gaps of Schism shall close . . Hereticasters 
anathematize. 

Hereticate (hfre'tikv ! t), v. [f. med.L. h&reti- I 
cat- , ppl. stem of hxreticare, f. hxretic-us H eretic] 

1. trans. To pronounce heretical. 
1629 Bp. Hall Ansiv. Urban' s Inurb. 9 The Pope hath not 

power (that I may vse his owne word) to hereticate any 
Proposition. 1702 C Mather Magn. Chr. vii. iii. (1852) 
512 Arbitrary and hereticating anathemas, 1873 F. Hall 
Mod. Eng. 19 note, Let no one be minded, on the score of 
my neoterism, to hereticate me, as threatening to abet some 
new-fangled form of religious heterodoxy. 

2. To make a heretic of: applied (by opponents) 
to the ceremony of death-bed inauguration (Conso- 
lamentuni) reported to have been practised by the 
Albigenses in the 12 th c. 

1 731 S. Chandler tr. Limborch's Hist. Inquis. 1. l viii. 
54 *fis reported of Petrus Sancii, that being called to here- 
ticate a certain sick Woman, she was not then here tica ted ; 
because he did not think it proper upon Account of her not 
being weak enough. And afterwards . . Petrus Sancii did not 
hereticate her, because she recovered. 1832 S. R. Maitland 
Albigenses * Wald. xn. 459 Could Peter Auterius really 
believe that he saved the souls of those whom he hereticated T 
1883 Sat. Rev. 31 Mar. 404/1. 

Hence Heretication [med.L. hsereticdtw], the 
actiou of hereticating (in both senses) ; esp. that 
attributed to the Albigenses. Bereticator, one 
who herettcates or denounces heresy. 
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1685 Baxter Parafhr. N. T. Heh. i. Annot., The Hereti- 
cators will quarrel with it. 1.731 S. Chandler tr. Limborch's 
Hist. Inquis. 1. 1. viii. 53 Others [Albigenses] only enter'd 
into a Covenant with these perfect ones, .that at the End of 
Life they would be received into their Sect. This Recep- 
tion is often called Heretication .. This Admission .. was 
called Spiritnal Baptism, The Consolation, The Reception, 
and Good End. 1832 S. R. Maitlahd Albigenses <J- Wald. 
ix. 232 note, Their absolution was general, and performed 
hy the imposition of hands, in the ceremony of heretication. 
1880 Guardian 21 Apr. 520 The right of excommunication 
was instanced in the heretication ofthe Artemonites. a sort 
of premature Arians. 1883 Sat, Rev. 31 Mar. 404/1 They 
[Albigensians] adopted . .a ceremony of imposition of hands, 
variously designated consolamcntnm^ or 'heretication', foN 
lowed hy the Endura or fasting to death. 

Here*ticide. [erron. f. Heretic + -cide 2.] 
The putting of a heretic to death. 

1702 C. Mather Magn. Chr. vn. iv. (1852) 525 Nor do I 
look opera hereticide as an evangelical way for the ex» 
tinguisbing of heresies. 

Here'ticize, v. [f. Heretic + -ize.] trans. To 
pronounce heretical. 

1830 Pusev Hist. Eno. II. 194 [It] was forthwith arhi. 
tranly cried down, bereticized, end destroyed. Ibid. 310 The 
despised and hereticiied Pietists. 

Here-till, adv. Sc. [f. Here adv. 16 + Till: 
cf. Da. hertil, Sw. hartil.] = Hereto. 

"375 Barbour Bruce xin. 241 Quhen her-tillall assentit 
war. Ibid. xx. 144 Heir-till thair Athis can thai ma, 

Hereto (hT<>it«*), adv. [f. Here adv. 16 + To 
prep. Cf. MDu., Du. hiertoe, Ger. hierzu.] 

f L To this place, hither. Obs. 

c 120$ Lay, 25321 Her to he wule leden kinges. 1598 R. 
Bernard tr. Terettce, Andria 1. i. (1629) 9/2 Being hereto 
driuen through very pouerty. 

2. To this matter, subject, etc. ; with reference to 
or in regard to this point. 

£117$ Lamb. Horn. 33 Ne benche je herto. a \zz$Ancr. 
R. 388 Herto ualleS a tale, c 1386 Chaucer Metib. r 32s 
Heer-to accordeth Seint Paul the Apostle, c 1470 Henrv 
Wallace x. 1x25 Will ye her to accord? 1526 Tinoale 
2 Cor. viii. 10 And I geve counsell hereto. 1683 Norris 
Hierocles 9 Agreeable hereto are the words of the Oracle. 

3. (Annexed) to this document, etc 

1550 W. Cunningham Cosmogr. Glasse 152 An open sheet, 
whiehe must here to be annex id. 1806 Act 59-60 Vict, c 13 
§ 1 The acts enumerated in the schedule hereto* 

+ 4. In addition to this. Obs. 

1577-87 Holinshed Chron. 1 . 45/2 H fining no skill in warre- 
like discipline, and heereto being naked without furniture of 
armour. 

1 5. Up to this time, hitherto. Obs. 

"559 W. Clhhihgham Cosmogr. Glasse 39 For the better 
understanding such thinges as nerto are spoken. 1582 N. 
Lichefikld tr. CastanheaWs Cong. E. Ind. lxxix. 159 b, 
Heereto he had bene a friend to the King of Calicut. 1607 
Shaks. Cor. ii. ii. 64 If he remember a kinder value of the 
People, then he hath hereto prized them at. 

t Hence He:retobefo*re, adv. Obs. Heretofore. 

1667 Chamberlayne St. Gt. Brit. 1. Introd. (1684) 3 To 
endeavour the restauratinn of what was heretobefore better 
and the abolition of what is worse. 

t HeTetochy, Obs. rare. [f. heretoeh Here- 
toga, after county, duchy, etc.] The territory ruled 
by a heretoga. 

1577-87 HARaisoN England t. vii. in Holinshed 16 Kent 
..was made an earledome or Heretochie .. Athelstone his 
sonne, being the first Earle or Heretoeh of the same. Ibid, 
Northumberland .. was onlie governed by earls as Here- 
toches, as an Heretochy. 

Heretofore (hi»Jt«fo«*j), adv. {a., sb.) Also 
4-5 heretoforn(e. [f. Hebe adv. 16 + Tofore, 
OE. tSforan; cf. WDvuhicrtevoren, Ger. hierzuvor.) 

A. adv. Before this time ; before now ; in time 
past ; formerly. 

c 1350 Will. Palerne 1816 For here-to-fore of hardnesse 
hadestow nener. 1387-8 T. Usk Test. Love 111. viii. (Skeat) 
1. 113 Will of rightfulnesse is the ilke same rightfulnesse as 
here toforne is shewed, c 1430 Hymns Virg. 87 Where ben 
bese worbi bat were heere-to-forn ? 1555 Eden Decades 2 1 4 
The lyke hath not heretofore hyn knowen. a 1680 Butleb 
Rem. <X759> I. 126 The Pagans heretofore Did their own 
Handy works adore. 1732 Berkeley Alciphr. 11. § 11 The 
political writings of such as have heretofore passed for wise 
men. i860 Tvndall Glac. 11. iii. 244, I tried the methods 
heretofore pursued. 

B. adj. Former, previous. 

1491 Act 7 Hen. VI l t c. 22 § 3 Annuyties graunted. .hy . . 
Piers Courteney somtyme Bisshoppe of Excestre or by any 
othre heretoforn Bisshoppe there. 1656-7 R. Venning 
Mercies Memorial 17 Heretofore -mercies are grounds to 
look for hereafter-mercies. 1839 Mrs. Papendiek Crt. <J- 
Priv. Life Q. Charlotte (1887) II. av. 94 But he felt the loss, 
for them, of his heretofore allowances, a 1864 Hawthorne 
Amer. Note-Bks. (1879) 1. 22 In his heretofore voyages. 

C. sb. Time past ; the past. 

1824 Galt Rothtlan vi.vi.The same sort of being that he 
has been in the heretofore. 1876 J. Martineau Hours Th. 
(1877) 230 The relation ol his Now to a heretofore and a 
hereafter. 

HeretofO'retime, adv. rare. [f. prec. after 
afore- , before-time^ ==prec. 

1481 Caxton Reynard (Arb.) 67, I haue yet here to fore 
tyme gyuen to you many a good counseyl and prouffytahle. 
1866 Neale Sequences % Hymns 158 Though by the way we 
pass, we have not passed heretoforetime. 

Heretoga (he retoga), heretoeh, -togh. 

Forms: 1 heretosa, 2 heretoche, 3 here-, 
hroreto^e, Hist. 6-9 heretoeh, 8-9 -togh, -toga. 
[OE. heretoga =OFris. hertoga, -liga, OS. heritogo 



HEREWITH. 

(MDu. hertoge, -toch, -tich, Du. hertog), OHG. 
herizogo (MHG. kerzoge, G. herzog), ON. hertogi 
(Sw. her tig, Da. hertttg); f. h^ri, here Here sb. 
army + OK. -toga, OLG. -logo, OHG. -zogo agent- 
noun, f. weak grade tug-, log- of *leuhan, OK. 
^te'ohan, te'on to lead : see Tee v. (cognate with L. 
duc-ere,dux). The Hist, forms heretoeh, -togh re- 
present med.L. heretoeh jus. ] 

0. E. Hist. The leader of an army; the com- 
mander of the militia of a shire or district. As 
it was rendered hy L. dux, and was the same word 
as Ger. herzog* it was taken by 17th and 18th c. 
writers as = Duke. 

£900 tr. Bseda's Hist. 1. xii. [xv.] (1890) 52 Waeron 3a 
acrest heora latteowas and hereto^an twejen ^ebroSra Hen- 
gest and Horsa. f zooo jElfric Stum. xiiL 1 Moises se 
mjera heretoga. a 1175 Cott. Horn. 243 Se be ge3 into fihte 
wi5-ute heretoche. c 1205 Lav. 10268 Seuarus wes heora 
hsera-to^e. 1577-87 [see Heretochv]. 1641 in Harl. Misc. 
(Malh.) V. 48 Lieutenants of counties (anciently known by 
the name of Heretoeh). 1643 Herle Ansivcr to Feme 
24 The ancient Governours of the Militia of the Realme, 
both hy sea and land caTd Heretochs, which Lambard 
likens to the High Constables of France. 1761 Hume Hist. 
Eng. \. App. i. 92 note, The heretoghs or dukes, and the 
sheriffs, were chosen by the freeholders in the folkmote. 
1765 Blackstonb Comm. I. 408 In tbe time of our Saxon 
ancestors . . the military force of this kingdom was in the 
hands of the dukes or heretochs. 1848 Lytton Harold vi. 
vi, If thou wert as frank in the grim land of thy heretogh. 
1874 Sn aBS Const. Hist. 1. iv. 66 In a. o. 449, under two 
heretogas, Hengist and Horsa, the strangers came. 

Heretrix: sec Herttrix. 

Hereunder (hi«n?-nd3i), adv. [f. Here adv. 
16 + Under prep. Cf. Du. hiero?ider, Ger. hier- 
unter, Da. hcrunder, Sw. harutu/er.'] Under this. 

1. Subsequently (mentioned or set down) in this 
document, book, etc. 

14*5 E. E. Wills (1882) 65 pis hereunder writen ys my 
last will. 1586 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad 1. (1589) 101 
The effects heerunder mentioned of this first vertue. 1693 
Vestry Bhs. (Surtees) 257 Wee whose names are hereunder 
written. 1893 Crockett Stickit Minister*^ The result is 
appended hereunder. 

2. Under or beneath this snrface or appearance. 
1639 T. Brugis tr. Camus' Mor. Relat. 201 There must 

needs lie hereunder some falsity and deceipt. 

3. Under this title, heading, etc. 

1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary l (1625) 95 Whatsoever con- 
taineth any speciall request, is hereundar included. 

4. Under the authority of this (statute or the like). 
1880 Mississippi Code % 1114 No indictment hereunder 

shall be quashed for want of form. 

Hereunto ' hT«r»nt«-, -»*nt?/ , adv. [f. Here 
adv. 16 + Unto prep.] Unto or to this place; to 
this thing, matter, subject, etc. ; to this document. 

1509 FiSHEa Fun. Serm. Ctess RichmondWks. (1876) 299 
Herevnto his ryghtwysnes also sholde enclyne hym. 1577 
B. Googe HcresbacKs Husb. 1. (1586) 12 b, Hereunto is also 
ioyned my Larder. X596 Vestry Bks. (Surtees) 40 In witnes 
whereof they have hearunto set their hands. 1630 Wads- 
worth Pilgr. iii. 18 AH the schooles are not admitted here 
vnto. 1711 Addison Sped. No. 126 P2 We whose Names 
are hereunto subscribed. 1803 Med.Jrnl. IX. 253 Adjoin- 
ing hereunto on the east, is a ward, eighty feet front. 

Hereupon (hl«r£pp'n), adv. [f. Here adv. 16 
+ Upon prep.] 

1. Upon this thing, point, subject, or matter. 
(CI17S Lamb. Horn. 49 Her uppon heo bencheS muchele 

mare pen uppon godalmihtin. IS91 Spenser M. Hubberd 
123 It behoues. .to resolue first herevpon. a 1636 Bacon 
Nnv AtL (1631) 2 Consulting hereupon amongst our Selves. 
1651 Hobbes Leviath. in. xxxvL 226 Hereupon a question 
may be asked. 

2. Immediately following upon this (in time or 
consequence). 

^1340 Cursor M. 4945 iFairf.) Her a-pon bai stale my 
binge, c 1385 Chaucer L. G. W. 1643 Hypstp., And her- 
upon, at night theymette y-fere. 1568 Graftoh Chron. II. 
73 Hereupon the kinges messengers were put in prison. 
1597 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. x. § 1 What other effect could 
hereupon ensue. 1706 tr. Dupiris Eccl. Hist. 16th C. II. 
in. xviii. 261 Hereupon there was a great murmur. 1863 
Fr. A. Kemble Resid in Georgia 34, I hereupon had to 
explain to them [etc.]. 

Herewde, obs. form of Herald. 

Herewith. (b>iwi-S), adv. [f. Here adv. 16 + 
With prep. Cf. Da. herved.] 

1. With this ; along with or together with this. 

1017-23 in Earle Land Charters 236 pis waes gedon be 
byssa witenafcewytnessa: pe herwi<5 nyoan awritene standR^. 
c 1380 Wyclif Last Age Ch. p. xxxii, Her wib acordib 
Carnosencis. 15*8 Gardiner in Pocock Rec. Ref, I. a 1 viii. 
93 The ahstracts whereof we send unto your highness here- 
with. 1641 Sir E. Nicholas in A 7 . Papers (Camden) 34 
You sbal receave hearewith a pacquett from his Majestic 
I75S G. Washington Lett. Writ 1889 I. 14S, I herewith 
send yon a small map of the hack country. 

+ 2. At the same time with this; upon this; with 
these words, etc. Obs, 

a 1300 Cursor M. 24479 (Cott) Her-wit come me son 
succur. c 1340 Ibid. 11895 (Trin.) Herwib bei let be heed 
doun And vp be feet of bat feloun. 1546 J. Heywooc >Prov. 
(1867) 61 Well (quoth she) till soone, fare ye well .. Out at 
doores went she herewith. 

3. By means of this ; hereby. 

1560 Bible (Genev.) Mai. iii. 10 Proue me now herewith, 
sayeth the Lord of hostes, if [etc.]. 1597 Hooker Eccl. Pol.v. 
xxix. § 5 The weak are offended herewith. 1893 M. S. Terry 
in Barrows Pari. Relig. 1. 698 Herewith we worship thee. 



HEREWITHAL. 

Herewithal (hTwHSg*!^, adv. arch. [f. Hebe I 
adv. x6 + Withal.] = Herewith. 

C1384 Chaucer H. Fame in. 516 Herwithal ther come ' 
anoon Another huge companye. 1501 Plumpton Corr. ; 
(Camden) 154, I copied them, as your worship shall see, 
& receive herewithall closed. 1585 Abp. Sandys Serm. 1 
(Parker Soc.) 201 The eyes even of the wise are hhnded 
herewithal. 1642 Fuller Holy $ Prof. St in. xiii. 184 
Herewithall Doctour Whitaker was much delighted. 1701 
Grew Cosm. Sacra iv. (L.), Professing that herewithal he 
owed, and offered up himself body and soul, unto God. 

t He'reword. Obs. [OE., f. stem of hirian to 
praise + Word.] Word of praise ; praise, renown, 
glory. 

a iiootf. E. Chron. (MS. F.> an. 1009 (Earle) 142 note. Da 
wolde Brihtric xeearnian him here word, c 1175 Lamb. H om. 

Denne he bueteo" hereword Sere mide. c 1*05 Lay. 11917 
Heo hsefde al bat hsere-word [c 1275 hereword] of ban 
maidenen of bis »rd. a 1215 Ancr. R. 148 peo bet forleoseo 
& aspilleo" al hore god buruh wilnunge of hereword. 

t HeTeWOrth, a. Obs. In 3 herewurS. [See 
prec] Worthy of praise : to be praised. 

a 1225 Juliana 33 Herewuroe healent. 

tHe'reyeld, herield. Old Sc. Law. Forms: 
6 here3eld, -5eild, (herre^elda), herield, hyr- 
ald, -eild, 7 herrezeld(e, 9 herezeld, {err on. 
herizeld). [The same word as 0E - ^ ere l eld > 
Heregeld, used in Scotland in sense of Heriot.] 

The render to the superior of the best living ani- 
mal of a deceased vassal ; at an early date com- 
muted for a fixed money payment, and now practi- 
cally obsolete : see quot. 1S61 ; corresponding to 
Eng. Heriot. 

a 1500 Leg. Qual. Burg. Scot, c 17 In burgh sail nocht be 
herde bludewy t na^it stokisdynt na merehet na bere^eldt [n^c 
merchet nec herieth] na nane suilk maner of thyng. [i5<» » n 
D. Black Hist. Brechin (1867 1 II. 31 A horse as the Herald or 
. .John Carnegy his father. ] 1535 Lyhoesay Sa tvre 1 g86 Our 
eude gray meir was baittand on the feild And our Land s 
laird tuik hir, for his hyreild. c i§75 Balfour's Practicks 
(1754) 200 Na herezeld sould be paid. 1597 Skene De Verb. 
Sign., Herreylda, is the best auebt, oxe, kowe, or vther 
beast quhilk ane husband-man.. hes in his possession, the 
time of his decease, quhilk aucht and suld be given to his 
Landis-lorde. 1693 Stair Inst. (ed. 2) 11. in I 80 The 
Hereield was found due to the La[dy] Liferenter, though 
the Defunct had the Room in Steelbow. 1861 W. Bell Diet. 
La7v Scott. s.v. f This exaction has been long unknown in 
practice. .Sometimes, in strikiag a composition, the value of 
the bereield is stated against the vassal in money at a low 
conversion. . . 

attrib. 1535 Lyhoesay Satyre 3904 From thine-furth thay 
sail want thair hyrald-hors. 155a — Mo na rche 4 734 Than 
cumis the Landis Lorde, perfors, And cleiks tyll hym ane 
herield hors. 



241 

1 1. Military equipments. (Only in OE.) 

c888 K. Alfred Boetk. xxxvii. § 1 Mid gyldennm hylt 
sweordum, and mid manitfealdum here^eatwum gehyrste. 
^ 993 Biittlc of Maldon 48 Hi willa5 eow to gafole garas 
syllan, settrene ord and ealda swurd, 5a herejeatu 3e eow 
set hilde ne deah. 

2. Eng. Law. A fendal service, originally con- 
sisting of weapons, horses, and other military 
equipments, restored to a lord on the death of his 
tenant ; afterwards a render of the best live beast 
or dead chattel of a deceased tenant due by legal 
custom to the lord of whom he held; the corre- 
sponding payment in Sc. Law was the Hereyeld. 

At an early period this render was commuted in many 
cases for a fixed money payment. The heriot is now an 
incident of manorial tenures only. In some exceptional cases, 
it is also due on a change of tenants, and even on the entry 
of a new lord. Suit heriot: see quot. 1882. 

cna> Dipl. Angl. Mvi Sax. (Th.) 49? And ^ m cin ^ 
minr^e hsrejeatwa, feower sweord,and feower spsra, and 
feower scyldas. a 103S Laws o/Cnut 11. c. 71 [72I (Schmid 
And beon ba here-geata [v.rr. hereseate, henseata] swa hit 
mseSHc sy. Eorles eahta hors, feower Tesadelode and 
feower unzesadelode, and feower helmas and feower hyrnan 
and ehta spera and eall swa feala scylda and feower swurd 
and twa hund mancus goldes. Ibid. c. 78 [79J Sc m * n p on 
bam fyrdunge setforan his hlaforde featle . . beon ba here- 
*eata forsyfcne. c 1200 S. Eng. Leg. I. 445/480 On of is 
pouere Men wende of fif-dawe, And is beste best to henct 
men brouttc him, ase it was lawe. 1343 ™ Kennett Par. 
Antza.iiZiZ) II. 83 Juliana Hardy.. diem clausitextremam, 
et accidit domino nova heriota ii. boves pret. xvi s. c 1500 

• iit r\ l_ r? jL r**~i Mt9A\ No 



et accidit domino nova nenoia \\. p^... «... - — 

in W. Denton Eng. 15th Cent. (1888) 319 note. Now yowr 
farmor takes in & lettes at hys wylle with owt fyne or aryott 
to vowe. 1523 Fitzheab. Sunt. xu. (1539) *? T J? ere ^° 
maner of herriottes. 1611 Cotgr. s.v. Ample, Fora Heriot 

. .. * 11 1 » - 1 V!» J..«i.aH tunantc n^Ct n ClT^.^. 




Ger. ehegestern, in same sense.] 
yesterday. .... 

a 166a R. Baillie Lett. (1775) 73 Qam.) Always here- 
yesterday, when we were at the very end of it. 

Herfest(e, obs. forms of Harvest, 
Hergulutier, var. Argoletier, Hargulater. 
Herhaud, -hault, obs. ff. Herald sb. 
Hericano, obs. form of Hurricane. 
fHeTicide. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. L. {K)erus master 
+ -oide 2.] The murder of a lord or master. 
1637-77 Fsltham Resolves 11. xlvi. 2 50 That punish 
Treachery, Periidiousness, and Hericide with smart and 

!§ Herie, herier, herifulr see Hery v. Obs. , to 
praise. Herield, -i;eld, var. Hereyeld, Obs. 
Herif, obs. form of Hairif. 

tHe'rigaut. Obs. Also 4 herygoud, (8 
herigald). [a. OF. herigaut, hergaitt, hargaut, 
pi. -gaus (14th c. in Godefroi), med.L. herigaldus.] 
An npper garment or cloak worn by men and >vomen 
in the 13th and 14th centuries. 

1397 R. Glouc (Rolls) 1 1391 Mant on .. hor armes awei 
caste & chaungede horn vor herigaus [v.r. hergans]. c 1325 
in Pol. Songs (Camden) 156 An heme in a herygoud with 
honginde sllven. .3. ■ E. E. AIM. P. B 148 Hopez bou ^1 
he a harlot \>i erigaut to prayse? [i7»7 CowcWs Interpr., 
Hcrigalds, a Sort of garment so called. J 

Herile (he-rail), a. rare. [ad. L. (h)eril-is, 
f. (h)erus master.] Of or pertaining to a master. 

1644 H. Parker Jus Pop. 36 The power of Masters or 
Lords from the Greek we termeDespoticall, from the Latine 
Herile. 1656 Stanley Hist. Philos. vi. (1701) 265/2 The 



on matrimony, .on paternal, and on herile power.] 
SofHeriUty [ad. med.L. {JC)er%htas\ 'master- 
ship' (Blonnt Glossogr. 1656). 
HeriiiaciouB, var. of Erinaceous. 

1790 Bruce Trav. V. 143 Long nerinacious hairs which, 
like small thorns, grow about his back. 

Hering, obs. form of Herring. 

Heriot (he'rtft). Forms: 1 hereseatu, here- 
seatwa,-we, 3-4 ^eriet, 6 her(r iotte, haryotte, 
(aryott), 6-7 har(r)iot, 7 herriott, 7-8 herriot, 
V4, 7- heriot. [OE. keregeatwa, -we, f. here 
Here sb. army, host + geatwa, geatwe trappings, 
equipments, ornaments, armour.] 
Vol. V. 



maner ot h^mottes. 1011 loiuh. s.v. **™ r »* t * 

whereof the Landlord takes his deceased tenants best horse, 
1641 Brome Jovial Crew 1. Wks. 1873 HJL 356 What 
Hariots have you tane from forlorne Widows? 1647 Fuller 
Gd. Th. in Worse T. (184!) ia8 There accrueth to the land- 
lord a fine and heriot from his tenant taking a farther estate 
in his lease. 1767 Blackstone Comm. II. vi. (1809) 97 H enots 
. . are a render of the best beast or other good (as the custom 
may be) to the lord on the death of the tenant. 1861 Pear. 
so* Early * Mid. A?es Eng. 426 The heriot conveyed the 
acknowledgement of former vassalage, and, from analogy, 
one was claimed by the church at the death of every believer. 
1874 Stubbs Const. Hist. I. ii. 24 note. The warhorse and 
spelr were the gift of the pHnceps and 1 the : origin 1 of £he later 
heriot. Ibid. ix. 261 The change of the henot to the relief 
implies a suspension of ownership, and carries with it the 
custom of livery of seisin. 1875 Mawe ^. Im J'"'.*% 
The Heriot of English Copyhold tenure . .has been explained 
as an acknowledgment of the Lord s ownership of the 
cattle with which he anciently stocked ^the >nd of his i vil- 
leins. 188* A. Brown^W* Copyholds vi. § 1 (ed. ^ 6} zx 3 
A heriot reserved on lease, ar t** hertot, pwtakes itnctly 
of the nature of rent, so that the lord cannot seize, but must 
either distrain . . or bring an action. 

b. trans/. Applied to analogous payments In 
other conntries. ... m — j 

1642 Fuller Holy * Prof. Si. v. xvm. 430 The pctty-Land- 
lordTof the times, to whom rich fines and henots would 
accrue upon every exchange . . took part with Andromcus. 
c 1645 Howell Lett. 1. L xxxviii, He is contented with a 
white Mule, and Purse of Pistols about the neck, whieh 
he receives evry veer for a herriot or homage. 1705 \ f £s- 
man Guinea 448 The eldest Son is sole Heir, hut is obliged 
to present a Slave hy way of Herriot to the King. 

« C x6t^Hacket Abp. Williams n. (1692) 228 His body was 
interred, .in Llangcday, the heriot which every son of Adam 
SusVpayto the Lord of the Mannor of the whole Earth 
1680 Crowhe Mis. Civ. War 11. 19 Cruelly sworn ; But yet 
such oaths are heriots, which widows To custom always pay, 
when a life falls. . . 

3. attrib. and Comb., as henot-land\ heriot 
custom, heriot service (see qnot. 1767). 

100a in Earle Land Charters (1888) 220 tteet here^eatland 
set Suttune. 1531 Dial, on Laws Eng. 11. ix. (1638) 75 For 
heriot service tbe Lord shall distra ne. a 1676 Hale Anal 
Law xxvii. (I71Q) 71 This Acquisition by Act 10 Law may 
be 4. By Custom as in the Case of Heriot Custom. 1767 
Blackstone Comm. Il.xxviii. ^799) 422 Henot-seryice, and 
heriot-custom. The former are . . due upon a special reser- 
vation in a grant or lease of lands, and therefore amount 
to little more than a mere rent: the latter arise upon no 
special reservation whatsoever, but ^depend merely upon im- 
memorial u,age and custom. .896 DaUv Nenvs * Nw. . 6/6 
In the Court of Appeal yesterday . .Sir Thomas claimed that 
either by heriot custom or heriot serviee he was entitled to 
a heriot of the best beast of the deceased tenant. 
Hence f He-riotage Obs. (see quot.). # 
1611 Cotgr., Droict de meilleur Cattel, hmotage : the 
best chatell a tenant hath when he dies, due vnto his Land- 

1O Heri0tal3le (ne-ri^Wl), a. [See -able.] 
Subject or liable to tbe payment ofheriots. 

1508 Kitchin Courts Z«/(i67S) ?69. The Husband and 
Wiffand their Son purchase Lands joyntly Harriotable 
1607 Noroen Surv. Dial. 102 It behoveth the Lord to 
knJw, who be the tenants, .belonging to an henotable tene- 
ment, because every part eo ntin «« th ^ hen ? ta I bl ^ j( V-H 
Nico'lson & Burh Hist. Westm $ Cnmb. L ^74 J he 
tenants are chiefly customary and henotable WJfW 
Coming of Friars v. 22s Richard . . protested that his land 
was not heriotable. 

Herisipelas, obs. form of Erysipelas. 

Herisson (Ke-rison). [a. F 
hericon, -ichon (12th c. in Littre) , :-late L. *W 
eionem Urchin, angmentative of hertctus, encttis^ 

+ 1. A hedcrehoe:, urchin. Obs. 

IsJl BLUNOE g viL Exerc. v. xii. (ed. 7) 5^5 He. hath .the 
fcet?f a Herison. c 1600 Burel Pttgr. in J. Watson Coll. 



HERITABLY. 

Poems (17061 II. 16 (Jam.) The Houlet and the Herison Out 
of the airt Septentrion Come with ane feirfull voce. _ 

)1 2. Fortif. A barrier, consisting of a revolving 
beam, armed with iron spikes. 

1704 in J. Harris Lex. Techn Chambers C>/ 

s.v:, Herlssons are frequently placed before gates. 18S3 
Stocqueler Milit. Encycl., Herisson, a formidable hedge 
or chevaux-de-frise, made of one stout beam fenced by a 
number of iron spikes . . which being fixed upon a pivot, re. 
volves in every direction upon being touched, always pre- 
senting a front of pikes. 

3. 4 A sort of wooden horse set with spikes or 
points, formerly used as a military punishment, the 
culprit being mounted upon it ' {Cent. Dict,^. 
tHerit,w. Obs. Also 6 hery t. [a. OF. henter 
(1 2th c. in Littre) :~L. hereditdre.] trans.To inherit. 

«i533 La Berners Gold. Bk. M.Aurel. (1546) Ff iij, He 
that lyueth, heryteth death. 1649 Roberts Clavis Btbl. 155 
And make, .them herit Glory's throne. 
fHe-rit, sb. Obs. [Vf.prec.] Inheritance. 
c 1475 Parienay 38 In riches herite was not in be best, But 
of good lyuyng was in-dede and set. 

Heritabrlity. [f. next + -IT y .] The quality 
of being heritable, or capable of being inherited. 

1832 Eraser's Mag. V. 45 This tax, thus securing the 
heritability of offices, was not perpetual. 1882 A. Gray in 
Proc. Amer. Acad. Arts XVII. 449 The importance of 
heritability, which is an essential part of Darwinism, would 
seem to have had a significant illustration in the person of 
its great expounder. 1890 A dvance (Chicago) 1 5 May Did 
vou ever think about the heritability of such qualities? 
Heritable (he-ritab'l), a. (sb.) Also 4-8 here-, 
[a. F. heritable (1206 in Godef.), f. hfrtter: see 
Herit v.] o 

I. Capable of being inherited, inheritable ; in Sc. 
and Civil Law, said esp. of property, or rights per- 
taining thereto, tbat pass by inheritance to heirs- 
at-law, as distinguished from movable property or 
rights, which do not so descend. 

Heritable jurisdictions, grants of criminal jurisdiction 
bestowed on "some of the Scottish nobility with a view to the 
more easy and prompt administration of justice. Abolished 

^^S^S'/^Jbr 9. He gaf of heretable 
rychflo godisleruice al bat ton. 1 s*3 Li>. Berners Erotss. 
I xiv ia The kyne. .dyd gyue hym cccc. markis sterlyngis 
of ^t tSSSSIo hold^f hym in fee 163, Lithgow 
Trav. 62 Itbaea..was the heretable .Kmgdome of the 
worthy Ulysses. 1687 Royal Proclam. in Lond. Gaz. N p. 
2221/4 No Law, Custom or Constitution ..can .. Restrain 
Us from conferring Heretable Rights and Priviledges upon 
them. 1689 Proc. Convent. Est Scotl. in Sown . Tracts 

II. 387 Imposing tbem where there were heritable Offices 
andYmisdfctions. .17467 Actio Geo. /Ac. 43 I 1 All 
Heretable Jurisdictions of Justiciary, and all R«t»g« 
and Hereta-ble Baillieries shall be . . abrogated taken 
away, and totally dissolved and extinguished. 1766 W 
GoaooNG^C^/*^ 

heretable estate. 1832 Austin Jurtspr. U87Q) I. xiv. ™ 
rights descendible to heirs as distinguished from th« «. de- 
s/endible to executors or administrators are m the few of 
Scotland denoted by the appropriate term heritable. 1848 
M?« PoLEcon. n. Ii. § 7 Ofterexamples of property which 
ought not to .have been created, are properties in public 
trusts; such as., the heritable jurisdictions. 

b. Sc. Law. Pertaining to or connected witn 
heritable property. .... 

Heritable bond, a bond for a sum of money, to which is 
joined, for the creditor's further security, a conveyance of 
land or of heritage, to be held by the creditor in security of 
he debt. HeHtablesicuHty t $^nty tithtrcci^itu^^ 
infeftment in favour of the creditor, or d .pending on the 
foJceTa condition qualifying the right oC property (Bell 
Did. Law Scotl.) 

c 1575 Balfour's 
not be calht..to warrand ony 
positioun maid be the deid befoir his deceis. 



\mTalfZr's Practices (175^ The executouris may 
t becalllt. .to warrand ony heritabill infeftment or. dis- 
.id be the deid befoir his deceis. # 1801 Hist. 
Europe in Ann. Reg. 134/2 The value of what, m ^ part 
of thi Island, is called heritable security. Mod. {Trie of 
Company, Edin.), Heritable Securities and Mortgage In- 
vestment Association Limited. 

2. Naturally transmissible or transmitted from 
parent to offspring ; hereditary. 
P . S7 o Buchanan Ane Admonit. Wks (1892) 32 Arrogance, 
erueltie dissimulatioun, and beretabill tressoun. 1571 ^O"*" 
TsaCalvtZps. Ii. 7 W floweth i^fajjnj^ 
offsDrinff and is as it were heritable. 1784 L>E Lolme £.ng. 
SlTi" (ed. 4) 40 ?^^]^J^^J^ t 
creeds. 1879 St. George's Hosp. Rep. IX. 45 No heritable 
disease in tne f 



'ThT^tTz^ of inheriting or taking 
by descent; succeeding by right onnheritanoe. 

„. .. ii. 292 The Earl of'Cassihs is "^^^^^^ble 
rirV 1886 T Small in Encycl. Brit. XXI. 400/1 Heritable 
officers v^o J had fought against tbe prince were onlysus. 

^irffiJ Law). Heritable possessions; 
lands and other property that passes to the heir- 

'itoiA. Ranken Hist. France I. 278 The peaceable pos- 
session of .heritables or immovables. .888 J. Williams in 
Encycl. Brit. XXIV. 574/1 Except where tW has . been 
vitious intromission in movables, and in gestto pro herede 
and some other cases in bentahles. _ 

Heritably (he-ritabli), adv. U- prec. + 2 -J 
By way of inheritance, by right of inheritance or 
succession ; by heritable property. 

31 



HERITAGE. 

1523 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. cccxlviii, The crlc of Foun- 
ders shulde heretably hauc the sayd profyte. X577-95 Descr. 
Isles Scot I. in Skene Celtic Scotl. (1880) III. App. 434 It 
perteinis heretahlie to ane Barron callit the Laird of Challow. 
1619 Sir J. Sempill Sacrilege Handl. 37 An action heretably [ 
descended. 1737 J. Chambcrlayne's St. Gt. Brit. it. II. iv. 
376 This office of Chamberlainry was possessed heritably of 
late by the Dukes of Lenox. 184a Alison Europe (1849-50) ' 
XIV. xcv. § 54. 133 The mass of mortgages or debts heritably , 
secured in France on the land is eleven milliards of francs. | 

Heritage (he'ritA^), sb. Also 3-5 eri-, 4-6* 
ery-, hery-, 5-6 heretage (4 hary-, 6 hseretage, 
heri-, heiritagie). [a. OF. eritage, heritage ( - Pr, 
heretatge, OSp. ercdage, It ereditaggio, med.L. 
heredilagium), f. heriter : see Herit v. and -age.] 

1. That which has been or may be inherited ; any 
property, and esp. land, which devolves by right of 
inheritance. 

a 1225 Leg. Kaih. 83, I be heritage and i be herd baet com 
of hire hurde. 1*97 R. Glouc. (17241 523 Richard is brother 
Underueng the eritage, vor he nadde eir oon other . . The 
erldom of Penbroc, & al is other eritage. 138a Wyclif 
1 Kings xxi. 3 Merciful be to me the Lord, that I ?yue 
not the heritage of my fadres to thee, c 1440 Generydes 
4642 My fader hath geve hym half his eritage. 1596 
Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. I. 17 In the same 
haeritage like hes rychteouslie from age to age succeidet till 
vther. 1608 Sraks. Per. n. L 129 (Globe) 1 1 was. . part of my 
heritage, Which my dead father did bequeath to me. 1810 
Scott Lady ofL.L xxix, Lord of a barren heritage. 1841 
W. Spalding Italy <fr //. /*/. 1 1. 134 In early life he attended 
his father in a duel about a heritage. 

b. spec. Sc. Law. Land and similar property 
which devolves by law npon the heir and not on 
executors or administrators; heritable estate, realty. 

As distinguished from conquest', land inherited and not 
purchased. 

1508 Dunbar Ttta mariit Wemen 344 Mi euidentis of 
heritagis. c 1575 Balfour's Practicks (1754) 224 All conquest 1 
sould ascend anes, and thairefter may na mair ascend ; hot 
sould descend as heritage. 1845 W, Burge in Encycl. 
Metrop. 848/1 Where a middle brother or sister (or their 
issue) dies, leaving younger or elder brothers or uncles. The 
younger brother (or uncle) and his issue take the heritages ; 
the elder and his issue, the conquest. 1874 Act 37 <f 38 Vict. 
c 94 § 37 The distinction between fees of conquest and fees 
of heritage is hereby abolished. 

c. transf. and Jig. The ' portion ' allotted to or 
reserved for any one ; e. g. that of the righteous or 
the wicked in the world to come. 

a 1225 Ancr. R. 302 To. .hruken huten ende be eritage of I 
heouene. c 1230 Halt Mcid. 25 J>u schuldest bin herte 
heouen biderward as tin heritage is. a 1340 Hampole 
Psalter xxiv. 14 It sail haf hale heritage in blisse. 1390 
Gower Con/. II. 364 Which hath his heritage in helle. 1738 
Wesley Ps. xlvu. iv, God our Heritage shall prove, Give 
us all a Lot of Love, a 1842 A. Cunningham Wet Sheet $ 
Flowing Sea, The hollow oak our palace is, Our heritage 
the sea. 

1 2. The fact of inheriting ; inheritance, heredi- 
tary succession. Obs. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 609 [God] gaf it him als in heritage, j 
£-1330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 14203 He left hit til 
lweyn in herytage. cxyjS Leg. Saints, Clement 640 
pat Ihesu cristis patronag succed should be harytage. c 1400 
Maundev. (Roxb.) Pref. 2 Ws es be land bat es hight til vs 
in heritage. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 242 h/2 These ben the 
thynges that 1 leue to yow to possede hy ryghtfull herytage. 
1556 Aurelio * I sab. u6o8) Kviij, This goode that they 
have lefte me he heritagie. 

3. Anything given or received to be a proper and ' 
legally held possession. 

c 1380 Wyclip Wks. (1880) 348 If ,.bi kynge . .worschipid 
bee myche & hi^t bee greet eritage to be at hijs retenu & 
serue hym treuly. 1382 — Ps. cxxvi[i.] 3 Lo ! the eritage | 
of the Lord the sones. t6xx Bible ibid., Loe, children are an 
heritage of the Lord. 

b. The people chosen by God as his peculiar pos- 
session ; the ancient Israelites ; the Church of God. | 

a 1340 Hampole Psalter xxvii. 12 Make safe bi folke lord 
& hlesse bin heritage. 1382 Wyclif Micah\\\.i% That., 
berist ouer the synne of the relikis of thin eritage. 1549 
Bk. Com. Prayer, Te Deum, O Lorde . . bjesse thyne heri- 
tage. 1611 Bible i Pet. v. 3 Neither as being lords over God's 
heritage. 1612 T. Taylor Comm. Titut Hi. 7 That people 
were more peculiarly called the lines and heritage of the ' 
Lord. 1881 N. T. Efh. i. 11 In whom also we were made 
a heritage. 

4. That which comes from the circumstances of | 
birth ; an inherited lot or portion ; the condition or 
state transmitted from ancestors. 

atGzi Beaum. & Fu Thierry $ Theodoret v. i, The 
people's charity was your heritage, and I would see which 
of you deserves his hirth right. 1639 S. Du Verger tr. 
Camus* Admir. Events 46 The only glory of obeying her 
as their mother was the fairest lot in their heritage. 18x4 
Byron Lara 1. ii, Lord of himself ;— that heritage of woe. 
a 18791 Maurice Friendship Bks. i. (1874) 22 To earn bread 
by the sweat of the brow is the common heritage of the sons 
of Adam. 

1 6. Heirs collectively ; lineage. Obs. 
1390 Gower Con/. II. 74 They graunten mm a lusty mede 
. .To him and to his heritage, 

t He-ritage, v. Obs. rare. [a. OF. (h)erita- 
gier f -ger (in both senses), f. (h)eritage : see prec.] 

1. trans. To inherit. 

1382 Wyclif Ps. xxxvifi]. it The debonere forsothe shuln 
eritagen the erthe. — Ecclus. iv. 14 Who holden it, shuln 
eritagen [1388 enherite] lif. 

2. To give for an inheritance. 

138a Wycuf Ecclus. xvii. 9 The lawe of lif he eritagede 
them [1388 He enheritide hem with the lawe of lijfj. 
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t Heri'tagely, adv. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. Heri- 
tage sb. + -ly 2 .J By inheritance, as a heritage. 

<ri330 R. Bbunne Chron. (1810) 251 pe whilk I hold, & 
sallc Tporgh right Clayme to hald, at alle my myght, Heri- 
tajehk of be, & of bin heires bat after be be. 

Heritance (he-ritans). arch. [a. OF. heri- 
tance, f. he'riter to inherit : see Herit v.] Inheri- 
tance ; heirship. Also Jig. 

142a tr. Secreta Secret., Prw. Prw. (E. E. T. S.) 159 Esau, 
for a lytill Potage solde the ryght of his herytaunce. c 1489 
Caxton Sonnes 0/ Aymon xix. 404 A prysoner, by whom 
I shall have peas, and atl myn herytaunce agayne. 1566 
Drant Wail. Hierem. in Farr S. P. Eliz. (1845) H. 417 
Our heritaunce is cut of quyte. a 1635 Naunton Fragm. 
Reg. (Arh.) 23 Our Common-Law, which is the heritance of 
the Kingdome. 1801 Southey Thalaba 1. (D.)i These were 
my heritance, O God I thy gifts were these. 1896 Miss 
Macleoo Sin-Eater Ded., The beauty of the world, the 
pathos of life, the gloom, the spiritual glamour.. the heri* 
tance of the Gael. 

Heritor (he'rit/j). Forms: 5 heriter, 5-6 
heryter, 6 hery-, here*, heri tour, 7-8 heretor, 
6- heritor. [ME., a. AF. heriter =OF. herit icr f 
earlier erelier f critter «Pr. {/i)eretur y Sp. hercdero 
late L. hereditari-um (from hereditaritis adj. 
Hereditary), which took the place of hered-cm 
heir. In 16th c. erroneonsly conformed to agent- 
nouns in -otir, -or\ cf. Bachelor, and see -or.] 

1. One who inherits ; an heir or heiress, a. by law. 
1475 Bk. Noblesse (i860) 4 King Edward the thrid, first 

henter to the said Royaume of Fraunce. 1525 Ld. Berners 
Froiss. II. xxiv, Hys cosyn germaine, the vicount of 
Chateau Bein, who is the heryter. Ibid, xliii. (R.), They 
sholde take his doughter . . who was as then hut fyue yeres 
of age, for herytoure of y* royalme of Portyngale. c 1575 
Balfour's Practicks (1754) 230 The heritouris and airis may 
be folio wit at the jeiris end. 1879 T. P. O'Connor Ld. 
Beaconsfietd 74 The heritor of the Duke's title and land, 
b. by natnre or acquisition. 
c 1554 Interl. Youth in HazL Dodsley II. 8 And thou shalt 
be an heritor of bliss. 1823 Netv Monthly Mag. VII. 327 
The fierce heritors of his renown. X877 Farrar Days 0/ 
Youth xiii. 123 Our days are heritors of days gone by. 

2. Sc. Law. The proprietor of a heritable sub- 
ject ; ' in connexion with parochial law, Ihe term 
is confined to such proprietors of land or houses 
as are liable in payment of public burdens ' (Bell 
Diet. Law Scotl). 

Heritor's court, the court of a subject superior held 
within the bounds of his own fee and heritage. 

1597 Monipenny Chron. in Somers Tracts (1816) III. 395 
An lland, which is not divided hy any haven or port of the 
sea, hut hy the severall lordships of the heritours thereof. 
1637 Rutherford Lett. (1862) I. 217 O that Christ were 
restored to be a freeholder and a landed heritor in Scotland. 
1693 Apol. Clergy Scot. 17 Their Parliament lodged the 
power of Election in the Heretors and Elders of each 
Parish. 1697 Dallas Stiles 736 A Heretor of Salmond- 
fishing within the Territory of the Burgh. 1746-7 Act 20 
Geo. II, c. 50 § 21 No tenant, .liable to perform any services 
whatsoever to his heretor or landlord. 1834 Brit, llusb. I. 
iv. 83 In Scotland no law exists by which repair [of a road] 
can be enforced ; provided the heritors of a parish can show 
that their statute labour has been expended. 

HeTitreSS. [f. prec. + -ess. {Herytes in 1533 
prob. an error.)] An heiress, an inheritress. 

✓11533 Ld. Berners Huon clxiii. 642, I wyll neuer consent 
that a newe found damoysell should be herytes of suche 
a realme. X847 Blackw. Mag. LXI. 752 She was the sole 
heritress of her father's thousands. X889 Univ. Rev. Jan. 
91 Stern rustic heritress Of Cato and Fabricius. 

Heritrix, heretrix (heritriks). Also 7 here- 
trice, (erron. heiretiice, heirtrix). [A fern, of 
Heritor formed in imitation of feminines in L. 
-trix and F. -trice, from masculines in L. -tor, F. 
-leur.] A female heir or heritor ; an heiress. 

<ri57S Balfour's Practicks (1754) 232 Ane heretrix being 
in ward and keiping of hir over-lord, may be disherishit, and 
foirfalt hir heritage. 1609 Skene Reg. Maj. 38 The 
Warde and Manage of Wemen Heretnces. Ibid., Na 
woman heing ane heretrice of land, may be lawfullie maried, 
without consent of her over-lord. 161 1 Speed Hist. Gt. 
Brit. ix. viii. § 8 Isabell, Heiretrice of Ailmar Earle of 
Angoulisme. 1654 tr. Scudery's Curia Pol. Contents, 
Marriage of the Princess an Heretrix to the Crown. 1875 
W. M^Ilwraith Guide Wigtownshire 90 Elizabeth Ken- 
nedy, heretrix of the said croft. 

Herk, herke, -ien, obs. forms of Hark v. 

Herken, -in, obs. forms of Hearken. 

Herl, sb. Also 4-6 herle. [Cognate with 
MLG. her/e, har/e, LG. hart fibre, filament, hair 
of flax or hemp : see Harl.] 

+ 1. A fibre or filament ; a hair. Obs. rare. 

13. . Gaw. $ Gr. Knt. 190 J?e mane of bat mayn hors . . 
Ay a herle of be here, an o>er of golde. 

a. A barb or fibre of the shaft of a feather, esp. 
of the peacock or ostrich, used in making artificial 
flies for angling. Also Harl, q.v. 

a 1450 Fysshynge to. angle (1883)35 The body of grene wull 
& lappydabowte wyth the herle of the pecoks layle. i6n 
Markham Countr. Content. 1. xiii. (1668) 68 The herle of a 
Peacocks tayl. X799 G. Smith Laboratory II. 205 Pea- 
cock's herl alone, or interchanged with ostrich herl. 1867 
F. Francis Angling 269 Tie on peacock or ostrich herl at 
the same place. 1884 Longm. Mag. June 179. 

b. An artificial fly, of which a peacock herl is 
the distinctive feature. 

1799 G. Smith Laboratory 11. 301 Dark-hlu«-herU The 
body, black rabbit's scut. 



HERMANDAD. 

Herle. Sc. A local name of the heron. 

1508 Dunbar Tua mariit Wemen 382, I thoght my self 
a papingay, and him a plukit herle. 1825-80 Jamieson s.v., 
Herle is still the common name in Angus. 

Herling, hirling. local. The name, on the 
Scottish shore of the Sol way Firth, for the fish 
Salmo allms. 

1684 R. Sibbald Scotia lllnstr. It I. vi. 24 Trachurus. Hunc 
esse suspicor, qui Dumfrisiensibus nostris Hirling dicitur. 
xtox Statist. Acc. Scot.,Holywood\. 19 (Jam.) The Cluden 
abounds in fine hum trouts, some salmon, some sea trout, 
and herlings, 1793 Ibid., Dumfries V. X32 (Jam.) The 
river Nith produces salmon, trouts. flounders, pike, eels, and 
a species somewhat larger than herrings, called hidings. 
1834 Jaroine in Proc. Berw. Nat. Club I. No. 2. 51 This 
fish I consider to be the Salmo albus of Fleming, the Her- 
ling or Hirling of the Scotch side of the Solway Frith, the 
Whitiog of the English side. x86x Act 24 <$• 25 Vict. c. 109 
§ 4 All migratory fish of the genus salmon, whether known 
hy the names .. yellow fin, sprod, herling, whiting or by 
any other local name. 1880-4 Day Brit. Fishes II. 85. 
b. Comb.y as her/ing-house, *net, etc. 

1834 Jaroine in Proc. Benu. Nat. Club 1. No. 2. 51 They 
arecaugbt. ; by the stake-nets of small mesh, or, as they are 
called, nerling-houses. X893 Scot. Leader 10 July 4 Ten 
men were arrested . . on a charge of poaching, nerling and 
small-meshed herling nets being found in their possession. 

Herlot, obs. form of Harlot. 

Herly8, obs. form of Arles. 

T&nChnrchw. Acc. Wigtofl, Line. (Nichols 1797)87 Joh. 
Writh, on herlys for on worke xii 

t Herm (Obs.), [\ Henna (h5uma). [L. Hernia, 
pi. -a?, a latinized form of Hermes , a* Gr. 'Eppjjs 
Mercury, applied also at Athens to 'any four- 
cornered pillar surmounted by a head or bust \] 

A statue composed of a head, usually that of 
the god Hermes, placed on the top of a quadran- 
gular pillar, of the proportions of the human hody : 
such statues were exceedingly numerous in ancient 
Athens, where they were used as boundary-marks, 
mile- stones, sign -posts, pillars, pilasters, etc. 

1579-80 North Plutarch (1676) 450 By throwing down 
and mangling of the Herms (to say, the images of Mer- 
cury). Ibid. (.1631) 496 Three Hermes of stone (which are 
foure square pillars) vpon the tops of which they set vp 
heads of Mercuric 1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 401 
(Stanf.) They portraied those Hermes, that is to say, the 
statues of Mercurie, in yeeres, without either hands or feet. 
1638 F. Junius Paint. 0/ Ancients 165 Hermae were stone 
statues of Mercury. 1796 Holcroft Stolberg's Trav. (1797) 
II. lvii. 332 Aspasia, as a Herma : which means only the 
head on a pillar, that, from its base, gradually extends 
itself. 1850 Grote Greece VII. 227 The mutilation of the 
Hermae, one of the most extraordinary events in all Grecian 
history. X850 Leitch Mailer's A tic. Art $ 345. 412 The 
isolated statue was historically developed from the pillar ; 
the Herma remained as an intermediate step, inasmuch as 
it placed a human head on a pillar having the proportions of 
the human form. 

Hermaean (haimran>, a. [f. L. Hennx-its, a. 
Gr. 'Eppaios of or pertaining to Hermes + -an.] 
Of Hermes; applied to ancient statues consisting of 
a hlock or pillar surmounted by a head : see prec. 

1813 J. C. Hobhouse Jottm. 663 It was a small many- 
hreasted figure, hermaean in the lower extremities, or, with 
the legs and feet not cut out. 1816 J. Dallaway Stat. $ 
Sculpt. 7 lo a short time artists arose who ventured to 
engraft a head upon these blocks, and to distinguish hy 
features the one from the other, .that description of statue 
was called ' terminal or ' Hermaean '. 

Hermaic(h3jm^ik), a. (sb.) [ad. Gr. 'EpftaT/c-6s 
of or like Hermes.] 

1. Of or belonging to Hermes Trismegistus ; = 
Hekmettc a. 1. 

1678 Cudworth In tell. Syst. t. iv. § 18. 320 All the 
Hermaic or Trismegistic books that are now extant. 1744 
Berkeley Siris § 287 Speculations contained in the Her- 
maic writings. 187a W. Mathews Getting on in World ix. 
(1873) 132 To distinguish between the 'me' and the *non- 
me ' with more than Hermaic subtlety. 

b. a.ssb. {pi.) The writings attributed to Hermes 
Trismegistus. 

1678 Cuoworth Iniell. Syst. i. iv. § 18. 325 Those Books 
which Porphyrius saith he met withal, (namely the Her- 
maicks,and those Writings of Chaeremon). 

2. « Hermaean. 

1820 T. Mitchell Aristoph. I. p. xxviii. He compared 
them to the Hermaic statues, so common in their streets. 
1876 A. Wilder in R. P. Knight Symbol. Lang. Auc. Art 
tinote, Four-square, like the Hermaic pillars. 

Herma*ical, a. [f. as prec. + -al.] =prec 1. 

1678 Cudworth Intell. Syst. u iv. § 18. 310 The least part of 
the Hermaical Institutions. Ibid. 324 The Books called 
Hermes's or Hermaical. 

1! Hermandad (ermanda'd). [Sp. « brother- 
hood, fraternity, f. hermano brother : cf. L. j r rafer- 
nitas.] In Spain, originally the name of popular 
combinations formed chiefly to resist the exactions 
and robberies of the nobles, to which were subse- 
quently given general police functions ; in 1476 was 
formed the Santa Hermandad or Holy Brother- 
hood, a voluntary organization embracing the 
whole country, which was afterwards reorganized 
as a regular national police. 

1760-72 tr. Juan % Ulloa's Voy. (ed. 3) I. 08 The officers 
and soldiers of the garrisons, the al cades in office and of the 
hermandad, and the town clerk. 1838 Prescott Ferd. <y 
Is. (1846) II. xiv. 40 To this end, the principal cities and 
communities of Aragon had recently adopted the institution 



HERMAPHRODEITY. 

of the hermandad. 1845 Ford Handbk. Spain 1. 41 (Stanf.) 
The Miquelites are the modem ' Hermandad the brother- 
hood which formed the rural police of Spain. 

f Hermaphrodeity. Obs. rare- 1 , [irreg. f. 
Hermaphrodite, after such words as corporeity.'] 
The state of being hermaphrodite. 

1610 B. Jonson Alch. 11. in, The one [sulphur] .. Supply 
in? the place of male, The other [mercury] of the female, in 
all mettalls. Some doe belceue hermaptirodeitie That both 
doe act, and suffer. 

Hermaphrodism (hajmarftfdiz'm). Biol. 
[a. F. hermaphrodisme (1781 in Hatz.-Darm.), 
irreg. f. hermaphrodite : see -ism.] « Hermaphro- 
ditism. 

1828 Webster cites Diet. Nat. Hist. 1835-6 Todd Cyct. 
Atiat. I. 700 The Conchifera. possess what has been called 
sufficient hermaphrodism. 1877 Huxlev Anat. Inv. A nim. 

1. 67 There is some reason to suspect that hermaphrodism 
was the primitive condition of the sexnaJ apparatus. 

Herma*phrodisy. rare - 1 . [ad . med. L. hertna- 
phrodisia (obs. F. kermaphrodisie, hermofrodi- 
sie), f. Gr. ippcufypoStros, after foppotiaia, deriv. of 
* AtppohiT-q.'] Hermaphrodite state or quality. 

1807 Sir R. Wilson JmL 8 July in Life (1862) II. viil 
295 The revolting hennaphrodisy of the * blue stocking \ 

Hermaphrodital (-dai-tal), a. rare. [f. as 
next + -al.] = Hermaphroditic. 

i8»3 Examiner 59/2 There is . . in this popular artist's 
male figures a certain lack either of masculine proportion 
or energy, a look bermaphroditaL 1831 Eraser's Mag. IV. 
367 The animal magnetists . . supposed it possible to restore 
for a time man and woman to an hermaphrodital state. 

Hermaphrodite (hwm^fnXfcit), sb. and a. 
Also perron.) 5-6 hermofrodite. [ad. L. kerma- 
phroditus, a. Gr. ipfjuuppodirosy orig. proper name of 
'Epfia(pp6diTQs son of Hermes (Mercury) and Aphro- 
dite (Verms), who, according to the myth, grew to- 
gether with the nymph Salmacis, while bathing in 
her fountain, and thus combined male and female 
characters.] 

A. sb. I. A human being, or one of the higher 
animals, in which parts characteristic of both sexes 
are to some extent (really or apparently) combined. 

(Formerly supposed to occur normally in some races of men 
and beasts ; bnt now regarded only as a monstrosity.) 

1*398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvm. li. (1495)811 In 
harmofroditus is founde bothe sexus male and female : but 
alway vnperfyte.l <^*40o Lanfranc's Cirurg. 5 Cap. ix Of 
hermofrodite, bat is to seye, bat hath be schappe of man & 
womman. 1576 Gascoigne Steele Gl. (Arb.) so, I am in 
dede a dame, Or at the least, a right Hermaphrodite. 1600 
Holland Livy xxxi. xii. 780 Another likewise was found of 
sixteene yeeres of age, a very Hermaphrodite of doubtfnll 
sex between both. i6a8 Coke On LitL 3 a, An herma- 
phrodite may purchase according to that sexe which pre- 
vailed. 1667 Phil. Trans. II. 624 An Exact Narrative of 
an Hermaphrodite now in London. 1756 Wesley Wks. 
(1872) IX. 474 Indeed, we are not told here, that angels are 
hermaphrodites. 1874 Van Buren Bis. Genit. Org. 38 
The monstrosity known as hermaphrodite does exist, but is 
excessively rare. 

b. An effeminate man or virile woman. C. A 
catamite. 

1594 Mirr. Policy (1590) H iij, Sardanapalus. .burnt him- 
self, by which act be dehuercd his subjects from a monstrous 
Hermophrodite who was neither true man, nor true woman, 
being in sexe a man, & in heart a woman, a 1649 Drumm. 
of Hawth. Jos. I, Wks. (i 7 it) 9 The womanish decking 
of the persons of some few hermaphrodites. 17 1 6 Adoison 
Drummer iv. i, He is one of your Hermaphrodites, as they 
call them. 

2. Zool. An animal in which the male and female 
sexual organs are (normally) present in the same 
individual, as in various molluscs and worms. 

1717-41 Chambers Cycl. s.v., Divers of the insect and 
reptile kind are also hermaphrodites ; particularly, worms, 
snails, etc 1743 H. Baker Microse. 11. xxi. 180 Lice are 
not Hermaphrodites, as has erroneously been imagined. 
1859 Darwin Orig. Spec. iv. 100 On the land there are some 
hermaphrodites, as land-mollusca and earth-worms. 1888 
Rolleston & Jackson A nim. Life Introd. 2s Some 
hermaphrodites, however, are self.impregnating, such as 
Cestoda, and Trematoda. 

3. Bot. A plant or flower in which the stamens 
and pistils (or equivalent organs) are present in the 
same flower, as in the majority of flowering plants. 

1727-41 Chambers Cycl. s. v., The latest botanists, .make 
a division of plants, which they call hermaphrodites ; as 
having, .the stamina and pistil in the same flower. 1806 J. 
G alpine Brit. Bot. 365 Tussilago. .female flowers numerous: 
hermaphrodites very few. 1862 Darwin Fertil. Orchids 
Introd. 1 No Hermaphrodite fertilizes itself for a perpe- 
tuity of generations. 

4. Jig. A person or thing in which any two op- 
posite attributes or qualities are combined. 

1630 W. Chamberlaynk Pharonnida 1. i. (1820) 14 'Twas 
the short journey twixt the day and night, The calm fresh 
evening, time's hermaphrodite. 1687 Good Advice 38 Henry 
the Eighth, was a kind of Hermophrodite in Religion, or in 
the Language of the times, a Trimer. a 1711 Ken Edmund 
Poet. Wks. i72x II. 116 He acts the Hermophradite of Good 
and III, But God detests his double Tongue and Will. 1784 
New Spectator No. 4. 2/2 In the new comedy— I mean 
dramatic hermaphrodite — of Reparation. 1827 Hare 
Guesses Ser. 1. (1873) 10 A race of moral hermaphrodites. 

b. Naut. A sailing vessel that combines the 
characters of two kinds of craft ; now esp. one that 
is square-rigged like a brig forward, and schooner- 
rigged aft. Also called hermaphrodite brig', see B. 4. 
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»794 Rigging *r Seamanship I. 220 An Hertnaphrodite is 
a vessel so constructed as to he, occasionally, a snow, and 
sometimes a brig. It has therefore two mainsails ; a boom 
mainsail, when a hng ; and a square mainsail when a snow. 
1831 Trelawny Adv. Younger Sou I. 177 She was rigged 
as a hermaphrodite. 1833 M. Scott Tom Cringle v. (?8 S q) 
109 A very taught-rigged hermaphrodite, or brig forward 
and schooner aft. 

B. adj. 1. Of men or beasts : Having parts 
belonging to both sexes (really or apparently) com- 
bined in the same individual. 

1607 Topsell Four-/. Beasts (1658) 263 Nero did shew 
certain Hermaphrodite Mares, wherewithal his Chariot was 
drawn. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. IV. 18 Their hermaphro- 
dite natures. 1816 G. S. Faber Orig. Pagan Idolatry II. 
487 That astronomical hermaphrodite deity. 

2. Zool. a. Of an animal : Having the male and 
female generative organs present in the same indi- 
vidual, b. Applied to organs which combine the 
characters of both sexes. 

*753 Chambers Cycl. Supp. s.v., The common earth-worms 
easily shew their Hermaphrodite nature. 1797 M. Baillie 
Morb. Anat. (1807) 186 This worm is hermaphrodite. 1870 
Rolleston A nim. Life Introd. 38 The generative glands 
of all Vertebrata appear to be hermaphrodite at certain 
periods, of foetal life. 1888 Rolleston & Jackson A nim. 
Life 113 (Edible Snail) The hermaphrodite gland or ovo- 
testis is lodged [etc.). Ibid., From the gland a convoluted 
hermaphrodite duct passes. 

3. Bot. a. Of a flower : Containing both stamens 
and pistils, b. Of a plant : Bearing both stamens 
and pistils in every flower. 

1769 E. Bancroft Guiana 31 Numerous monopetalous 
hermaphrodite flowers. 1778 Lightfoot Flora Scot. (1789) 
I. 460 Common Carline Thistle .. the florets are all herma- 
phrodite. 1854 Hooker Himal. Jmls. I. vi. 157 This plant 
is occasionally hermaphrodite in Sikkim. 1877 Darwin 
Forms of Ft. Introd. 1 Linnaeus, .divided them into herma- 
phrodite, monoecious, dioecious, and polygamous species. 

4. trans/. and^/Sg". a. Consisting of, or combining 
the characteristics of, both sexes, b. More generally, 
combining two opposite qualities or attributes. 

1593 Nashe Strange Newes B ivb, With these two Her- 
mophrodite phrases, being halfe Latin and halfe English. 
1613 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 602 What could that 
Hermaphrodite-armie doe, wherein were five and twenty 
thousand armed women? 1651 Hobbes Govt. $ Soc. Pref, 
Hermaphrodite opinions of morall Philosophers, partly right 
and comely, partly brutall and wilde. a 1661 Fuller Wor. 
thies, Line. 11. (1662) 154 Epiccene, and Hermaphrodite Con- 
vents, wherein Monks and Nuns lived together. 1807-8 W. 
Irving Salmag. (1824) 358, 1 beg of yon., to discourage this 
hermaphrodite mode of dress. 1834 Brit. Husb. 1. 158 The 
Hermaphrodite waggon is formed by uniting two carts, 
corresponding with the fore and hind parts of a waggon, by 
bolting them together. 1840 R. H. Dana Bef. Mast ix. 22 
A small hermaphrodite brig. i88x Farrar Early Chr. II. 
350 It was only by inventing elaborate series of herma- 
phrodite pairs of aeons or emanations that they could imagine 
any communication of God's will to man. 

Hence Herma-phrodited/<z.//&., united in one 
person, (nonce-wd.) 

<*i643 A. Brome Death Jos. Shute 47 Divinity and art 
were so united, As if in him both were hermaphrodited. 

Hermaphroditic (-di'tik), a. [mod. f. Gr. 
kpfxa<pp68iT-os Hermaphrodite + -1 a] Belonging 
to or of the nature of a hermaphrodite (lit. and 
Jig.) ; combining male and female characteristics. 

1625 B. Jonson Staple of N. 1. i, Looke on ine, and with 
all thine eyes, Male, female, yea hermaphroditicke eyes. 
1761 SnLes in Phil. Trans. LV. 264 If the flowers of these 
plants be hermaphroditic. 186a lntell. Observ. No. 1. 31 
Nearly all the flukes are hermaphroditic. 

b. In a more general sense : Combining any two 
opposite attributes or qualities. 

i88r Swinburne Misc. (1886) 222 The detestable as well as 
debateable land of psendo-poetic rhapsody in hermaphro- 
ditic prose. 

Hermaphrodiijical, a. [f. as prec. + -al.] 
= prec. 

1605 Timme Quersit. 11. iii. 112 Ve have also seene in the 
aforesaid salt a hermaphroditicall nature— male and female, 
fixed and volatil. 1713 Gav Guardian No. 149 r 15 The 
riding habit, which some have not injudiciously called the 
Hermaphroditical, by reason of its masculine and feminine 
composition. 1847-9 Todd Cycl. Anat. IV. 1^2/2 Every 
variety of so-called hermaphroditical malformation is refer- 
rible to an abnormal condition. 

Hence Hermaphroditically adv. 

1682 Sir T. Browne Chr. Mor. 1. § 31 Unite not the Vices 
of both Sexes in one; be not. .Hermaphroditically Vitious. 
1836-9 Todd Cycl. Anat. II. 736/2 Both twins were herma- 
phroditically formed in their sexual organs. 

Herma*phrodi:tisli, a. rare. [f. Herma- 
phrodite + -isH.] = Hermaphroditic. 

1764 T. BavoGES Homer Travest. (1797) I. 325 To them 
the Amazons succeed, A strange hermaphroditish breed. 
1858 CA*L\Lv Fredh. Gt. in. vi. 1. 178 A monstrous, frightful, 
hermaphroditish, neither secular nor spiritual constitution. 

Hermaphroditism (haamaefrjMsitiz'm ). 
Biol. [f. Hermaphrodite + -ism.] The condition 
of a hermaphrodite; coexistence or combination 
(real or apparent) of male and female organs in the 
same individual organism, or in the same flower. 

1808 Reece Med. Diet. s.v. Vagina (Jod.), This appear- 
ance constitutes a species of hermaphroditism. 1828 Stark 
Elem. Nat. Hist. I. 381 Among the oviparous fishes, herma- 
phroditism was long considered as a rare and accidental 
circumstance. 1876 Darwin Cross-Fertil. x. 410 The rela* 
tionship between hermaphroditism and fertilisation hy means 
of insects is likewise to a certain extent iutelligihle. 1888 
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Rolleston & Jackson A mm. Life Introd. 25 The testis 
may ripen at a different time to the ovary, a phenomenon 
known as successive hermaphroditism. 

Herma'phroditrize, v. rare. [f. as prec. + 
-ize.] trans. To make a hermaphrodite of ; Jig. 
to render effeminate. 

1598 E. Gilpin Skial. (1878) 4 Such as Hermaphroditize 
these poore times With wicked scald iests, extreame gul- 
lene. 1620 E. Blount Horae Subsec. 426 These mens minds 
be truly Hermaphroditized. 

Her-mele : see hair-meal s.v. Hair sb. 10. 

Herrueline, obs. form of Ermeun. 
( Hermeneut (h9um/hi/7t). rare. [mod. f. Gr. 
kppr)v*vTqs interpreter, agent-n. f. ipwvtv-uv to 
interpret, f. ipprjvevs interpreter, considered to be a 
derivative of 'Epfirjs Hermes in his character of 
tutelary deity of speech, writing, and traffic] 

An interpreter; spec, one of those employed in 
the early Church to interpret the service to wor- 
shippers who used a different language. 

In mod. Diets. 

Hermeneutic (h§jm*hi*7-tik), a. [ad. Gr. 
€pfxrjv€VTi/c6s } f. kpjjtrjvtvTrjs : see prec] Belonging 
to or concerned with interpretation ; esp. as dis- 
tinguished from exegesis or practical exposition. 

1807 W. Tavlor in Ann. Rev. V. 507 In his apprentice- 
ship to the hermeneutic muse. 1884 D. Hunter tr. Reuss' 
H tst. Canon v. 90 The hermeneutic method of the profound 
and hidden meaning. 

Hermenexrtical, a. [as prec. + -al.] =prcc. 

1798 W. Tavlor in Monthly Rev. XXVII. 510 Aggravated 
with uncandid hermeneutical dexterity. 1837 Hallam Hist. 
I Lit. 11. 111. § 67 The Lutherans extol Gerhard, and especially 
1 Glass, author of the Philologia Sacra, in hermeneutical 
theology^ iB&iReadern May 650 The edition [of Shaksperej 
being chiefly hermeneutical, the publishers are preparing 
an exegetical commentary as a companion to it. 

Hence Hermenetrtically aav. f according to the 
principles of interpretation. 
1828 Webster cites M. Stuart. 
Hermeneirtics. [f. Hermeneutic a.: see 
-ics. Also in form hermeneutic. Cf. Gr. ipfirj- 
vtiiTifcy (sc. T€xvy), L. hermeneutica, F. Vherme'- 
neutiaueJ] The art or science of interpretation, esp. 
I of Scripture. Commonly distinguished from exe- 
gesis or practical exposition. 
1737 Waterland Eucharist (ed. 2) 315 Taking such 
f liberties with sacred Writ, as are by no means allowable 
upon any known rules of just and sober bermeneuticks. 
1839 Longk. Hyperion iv. vu, Here. .1 kept my papers and 
' my great work on Biblical Hermeneutics. 1843 S - Eav* 0 - 
| son Sacr. Hermeneut. i. (L.), The meaning of all language, 
written or spoken, is developed by the application of general 
laws, usually termed Hermeneutirs. 1871 Tvlor Prim. 
Cult. I. 287 No legend . . is safe from tbe hermeneutics of a 
thorough-going mythologic theorist. 

HermeneU'tist. rare. [f. Gr. tpwvevr-fy 
Hekmeneut + -1st.] 1 One versed in hermeneutics ; 
I an interpreter* (Ogilvie 1882). 

Hermes (h5um/z). [L. Hermes, Gr. 'Ep^f/y.J 
1. In Greek mythology, a deity, the son of Zeus 
I and Maia, represented as the messenger of the gods, 
the god of science, commerce, eloquence, and many 
of the arts of life ; commonly figured as a youth, 
1 with the caduceus or rod, petasus or brimmed hat, 
and talaria or winged shoes. Identified by the 
Romans with Mercury. Hence b. A statne of 
Hermes = Herma. 

1727-41 Chambers Cyct. s.v., Athens abounded more than 
any other place in hermes's. 
t 2. Used for the metal Mercury. Obs. 
1667 Milton P. L. in. 603 Though by thir powerful Art 
they binde Volatil Hermes, and call up unbound In various 
shapes old Proteus from the Sea. 
3. Hermes Trismegistus (Gr. 'Ep^s Tpis piytaTos, 
L. Hermes ter-viaximus, Hermes thrice-greatest), 
the name given by the Neo-platonists and the de- 
votees of mysticism and alchemy to the Egyptian 
god Thoth, regarded as more or less identified with 
the Grecian Hermes, and as the author of all mys- 
terious doctrines, and especially of the secrets of 
alchemy. Hence hermetic^ hermetically, and the 
following expressions : 

t a. Hermes* seal : = Hermetic seal : see Her- 
metic A. 2 b. Obs. 

1605 Timme Quersit. in. 192 Hermes seale . . take the red 
hote tonges, and therewith wring or nippe the toppe close 
together ; whereby it shall be so closed as if it had no vent 
before. 1641 French Distill, v. (1651) 119 Closed up. .in a 
glazen womb sealed with Hermes seales. 1662 J. Chanoler 
Van HelmonVs Oriat. 75 Let the neck be shut with a 
Hermes Seal, by the melting of the glasse in the same place. 
1756 Rolt Diet. Trader. Hermetical Seal, With a pair of 
pincers twisting it close together, which is called putting 
on Hermes's seal. 

fb. Hermes* fire: - Corposant; also, a will- 
o'-the-wisp. Also St. Hermes 1 fire (? by confusion 
with St. Elmo's fire). Obs. 

1611 Cotgr., Ardans, S. Hermes fires; the flittering, or 
going tiers . . or flames, which be seen by night, and neere 
vnto waters. 1658 tr. Bergerac's Satyr. Char. xii. 4s, 
I send St. Hermes fire (Jack in a lanthorn) to the marches. 
1665 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (1677) " The Greeks call'd 
them Castor and Pollux . . which some call Hermes fire ; 
Saint Elmo others. 

31-2 
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Hermesian (haimrsian), a. and sb, [f. proper 
name Hermes (see below) + -iAtf.] 

A. adj. Pertaining to Georg Hermes (i 775- 
1 831), a Roman Catholic priest, and professor of 
theology at Bonn, who propounded doctrines on 
the relation of reason to faith, which were after- 
wards condemned by the Pope. B. sb. A follower 
of Georg Hermes. Hence Hermeaianism, the , 
doctrine of Georg Hermes. 

1868 Chambers* EncycL Supp. s.v. Hermes, The Her- ) 
mesian method of investigation., discards ..all principle of 
authority. 1882-3 Schaff EncycL Relig. KtunvL II. 980 
A strong re-action set in against the Herniesians . . In a 
short time the movement died out, or was suppressed. 1885 
Catholic Diet. s. v., Hermesianism is now extinct. 

Hermet, -ett, obs. forms of Hermit. 

Hermetic (haime'tilO, a. and sb. [ad. med. 
or mod.L. hermetic-us, irreg. f. Hermes ( Trisme- 
gistus) : see Hermes 3. (Apparently formed in 
imitation of magnes, magttetic-us.)] 

A. adj. 1. Pertaining to Hermes Trismegistus, 
and the philosophical, theosophical, and other writ- 
ings ascribed to him : see Hermes 3. 

1676 Newton in Rigaud Corr. Set. Men (1841) II. 397 
Tf there should be any verity in the Hermetic writers. 1678 
Cuoworth lntell. Syst. liv.§ 18. 321 There may very well 
be some Hermetic or Trismegistic books genuine, though all 
of them be not such. 179a T. Taylor Proclus II. 29 His 
familiarity with the Hermetic Pan. 

2. Hence, Relating to or dealing with occult 
science, esp. alchemy ; magical ; alchemical. Her- 
t/ietic art, philosophy, science : names for alchemy 
or chemistry. 

«i637 B. Jonson Underwoods lxii. 77 With the Chimera 1 
of the Rosie Crosse, Their Charmes, their Characters, Her- 
metticke Rings. 1641 French Distill, v. (1651) 160, 1 ex- 
tracted thence three drams of pure nitrous Hermetick Salt. 
1651 Biggs New Disp. F65 But wann'd at the Hermetick fire. 
165a Ash mole Thcat. Chew. Prol. 5 A Particular accouot 
of the Hermetique Science. 1663 Butler Hud. 1. ii. 225 By 
his side a pouch he wore, Replete with strange hermetic 
powder. 171* Steele Spect. No. 426 P 2 Basilius Valen- 
tinus was a person who had arrived at the utmost Perfection 
in the Hermetick Art. 1790 Burke Fr. Rev. 338 As the 
dream of the philosopher's stone induces dupes, under the 
more plausible delusion of the hermetic art, to neglect all 
rational means of improving thoir fortunes. 1839 Erasers 
Mag. XIX. 447 The hermetic or philosophical fire . . is a 
perfectly invisible and universal essence. 

b. Hermetic seal, sealing : air-tight closure of a 
vessel, esp. a glass vessel, by fusion, soldering, or 
welding ; also applied in Surg, to a method of 
dressing wounds (see quot. 1886). Also jig. 
Hence hermetic for ' hermetically sealed \ 

1663 J er. Tavlor Fun. Serin. Ld. Primate VfVs. 1831 IV. 
53 Not nature, but grace and glory, with an hermetic seal, 
give us a new signature 1705 C. Purshall Meek. Macro- 1 
cosm 140 Boyle has observed Water to Dilate, and contract 
it self . . by an Hermetic Glass Buhhle. 1815 Bentham 
Indie, resp. Ld. Eldon 47 The same hand . .has. .as if by an 
hermetic seal, closed all such crannies. 1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., 
Hermetic sealing- .. Also, a m ode of treatment of pe net rati ng 
wounds of the chest or abdomen by closing them externally 
with collodion and scraps of lint. 

3. Pertaining to the god Hermes, b. Of or 
pertaining to a Henna: as a hermetic column = 
HEBMES I b. In mod. Diets. 

Erron. for Hebmitic, q.v. 

B. sb. 1. One skilled in hermetic art or science ; 
an alchemist or chemist. 

1684 tr. Bonefs Merc. Compit. tx. 319 Prepared Vitriol . . 
alone to several Hermeticks may seem sufficient to furnish 
an Apothecaries shop. 

2. Hermetic philosophy ; alchemy. 

1865 tr. Hugos Hunchback oj Noire Dame 11. vii. 95 
Hermetics, that sophia of all sophias. 

Herme*tical v a. [(. as prec + -al.] 

1. = Hermetic a. 1, 2. 

1605 Timme Quersit. 1. xi. 46 The Hcrmeticall Philoso- 
phers deny that there is a quintessence, hecause there are 
not fower elements. 1659 Howell Vocab. To Rdr., Here 
he shall know the dark terms of Chymistry or the Her- 
metical Art. 1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn., Hermetical 
Physick, is that Hypothesis. .which refers the Cause of all 
Diseases to Salt, Sulphur and Mercury. 1837 Sir F. Pal- 
crave Merch. <y Friar Ded. (1844) 11 He composed a 
treatise on Alchemical Science . . It has heen thrice published 
. .hy . .collectors of hermetical mysteries. 

2. - Hermetic a. 2 b. 

1664 Boyle Wks. {1772) II. 489 {title) Discourse, con- 
taining some new Observations about the Deficiencies 
of Weather-Glasses, together^ with some Considerations 
touching the New or Hermetical Thermometers. 11*7-41 
Chambers Cycl.> Hermetical Seal, a manner of stopping 
or closing glass vessels . . hy heating the neck of the vessel 
. . and then, with a pair of pinchers twisting it close 
together. 1832-34 Goods Study Med. (eQ\ 4) II. 645 Air 
will here indeed fiod its way . . unless opposed by an her- 
metical seaL Ibid. 111. 289 note, Sir David Barry recom- 
mends the hermetical sealing of the vessels. 

U Erron. used for Hermitical, q.v. 

Hermetically (haime'tikali), adv. [f. prec. 

+ -ly In a hermetical manner. 

1. Used to denote a method of sealing or closing 
a tube or vessel by fusing it at the opening, or by 

soldering or welding ; hence, by any mode which 

renders it absolutely air-tight See Hermetic a. 2 b. 
1605 Timme Quersit. 11. v. 173 A smal cappeor cover, with 
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his receiver, strongly and well luted, hermetically closed 
rounde about. 1692 Bentley Boyle Led. iv. 134 When he 
suffer'd those things to pntrefie in Hermetically sealed 
glasses . . no living thing was ever produced there. 1799 
G. Smith Laboratory I. 132 Hermetically closed up to pre- 
vent any water coming to them. 1877 W. Thomson Voy. 
Challenger I. i. 24 The receiver is now hermetically sealed 
at the upper contraction. 

b. Surg. Used of a method of dressing gunshot 
wounds ; see Hermetic a. 2 b qnot. 1886. 

1870 T. Holmes Syst. Surg. (ed. 2) II. 203 A plan of 
treating gun-shot wounds of the chest by hermetically seal- 
ing their external orifices, was introduced during the late 
war in America.. The record of the results.. are sufficiently 
ample to warrantan unqualified condemnation of the practice. 

c. jig. Closely, tightly ; absolutely (closed). 
1698 Frver Acc. E. India $ P. 40 Were not the Mouth 

of that Grand Impostor Hermetically sealed up, where 
Christianity is spread. 1780 Cowper Let, 2 July, If you 
trust me with a secret, I am hermetically sealed. 1855 
Prescott Philip //, Pref. (1857) 4 The Archives which have 
held the secrets of the Spanish monarchy hermetically sealed 
for ages. 1 883 H . Drdmmon o Nat. L aw in Spir. IV. (ed. 2) 
71 The passage from the Natural World to the Spiritual 
World is hermetically sealed on the Natural Side. 

f 2. By the method of alchemy. Obs, 

1664 J. Wilson Cheats 111. i, Jol. Pray, sir, proceed ; and 
disclose this son of gold. Mop. Hermetically, I shall. 

HermetiCO-, combining form of Hermetic a. 
(sense i)» as in Hermetico-poetical a., dealing 
with Hermetic philosophy in poetical form. 

1678 (title) Ripley Reviv'd : or an Exposition upon Sir 
George Ripley's Hermetico-Poetical Works. 

Hermetist (haumftist). [f. as Hermetic + 
•1ST.] A Hermetic philosopher. 

1827-48 Hare Guesses Ser. 11. (1867) 467 The Cabbalists 
and Hermetists who assumed the Universality of Sensation. 
1877 H. P. Blavatsky Isis Pref. 21 What the Hindu 
inmates and the Hermetists taught before him. 

Hermid, herewith : see Here adv. 16. 

Hennin, -yn, obs. forms of Ermine. 

Hermit (haumit), sb. Forms : a. 3 armite, 
4-5 ermyt(e, 4-6 annyte, armet, 4-7 ermite, 
7 ermit. 0. 4-6 hermyte, 4-8 -mite, (5 -mett), 
6- hermit. 7. 3-7 heremite, 4-5 -mytCe, 6 Sc. 
-meit, 6-7 -rait. See also Eremite. [ME. her- 
mite, ermite, a. OF. {h)crmite f L,eremita (med.L. 
also heremita), ad. Gr. kpr}iuTrp, f. \oi\\ua desert. 
Beside the forms immed. from French, ME. had here- 
mitezfteT med.L.; mod.Eng. has also Eremite, q.v.] 

1. One who from religious motives has retired into 
solitary life ; esp. one of the early Christian recluses. 
See Eremite i . 

a. c 1205 Lay. 18800 Sone be armite [e 1275 heremite] 
com in. a 1300 Cursor M. 8135 (Gott.) An annyte [v.rr. 
heremite, ermyte] bar bai fandat hame In batmontayn, was 
halt and lame, c 1300 St. Brandan 610 The ermite that 
was so old a^en hem com gon. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 141/2 
Ermyte. .heremita. 1535STEWART Cron. Scot. II. 704 Into 
that yle . . Anc halie armet duelland war tha dais. 1621 Bur- 
ton Anat. Mel. 1. ii. 1. ii, S. Hierome in the life of Paul the 
Ermite tells a story. 1651 Jsa. Tavlor Holy Dying i. § 3 
(1727* 21 To he spent in the cottage of a frugal person, or to 
feed an Ermit. 

p. a 1300 Cursor M. 17900 (G5tt.) A man come ban 
widuten lite, pat scmed wele haue hene bermite [v.rr. 
eremite, eremyte, Ermyte]. 1362 Langl. P. PI. A. Prol. 3 
In Habite of an Hermite [B. Heremite, C. Ermite] vn-holy 
of werkes. c 1400 Maundev. (Roxh.) vii. 24 A haly hermit 
mette. .a heste forschapen. 1481 Caxton Myrr. 1. v. 22 The 
other gaf it [their tresour] away and . . went- as hcrmytes. 
1588 Shaks. L.L.L. iv.iii. 242 A withered Hermite, fiuescore 
winters worne, Might shake off fiftie, looking in her eye. 
1703 Maunorell Joum. Jems. (173*) 80 Hermits retiring 
hither for Penance and Mortification. 1847 Emerson Repr, 
I Men, Goethe Wks. 1. 384 There is much to be said by the 
hermit or monk in defence of his life of thought and prayer. 
y. C1275 Lay. 18804 Pan heremite he iseh come. C1375 
, Sc. Leg. Saints, Magdalena. 812 A preste.. pat fled be 
' warld as heremyt. 1497 Bp. Alcock Mons Perfect. D nj h, 
An hereinyte cam to saynt Anthony. 1500-20 Dun baa 
! Poems xxv. 9 O ! ;e heremeitis and hankersaidilis, That 
takis your pennance at your tablis. 1600 J. Pory tr. Leo's 
A frica 11. 1 54 The rule of heremites, the professors . . whereof 
inhabite woods and solitarie places. 

b. transj. A person living in solitude. 
1799 Campbell Pleas. Hope 11. 38 The world was sad . . 
And man, the hermit, sigh'd— till woman smiled. 1841 
! Emerson A ddr. , Lit. Ethics Wks. (Bohn) 1 1 . 213 The poets, 
who have lived in cities have been hermits still. 1849 
I Robertson Serm. Ser. 1. viii. (1866) 138 A solitary man 
I who. .led a hermit's life, .for hermit. .he was. 

2. In senses immediately derived from 1. a. In 
the formal designation of certain monastic orders : 
e.g. Hermits of St. Augustitie: see Eremite 2. 

1577-87 [see Eremite]. 1706 tr. Dupin % s Eccl. Hist. z6th 
C. 11. tv. xi. 449 The Augustinians produced one [new 
branch] that of the Hermites of St Augnstin. 

b. A quasi-religious mendicant ; a vagabond ; 
in Gypsy slang, a highwayman. 

1495 Act 11 Hen. VII, c. 2 § 3 Every vagahonnde here- 
my te or begger able to labre. 1568 Grafton Chron. 11. 118 
Peter Wakefielde . . an Hermite, an idle gadder about, and 
a pratlyng marchant. 1840 Longf. Sp. Stud. in. v, And 
you, by the pole with the hermit's head upon it. 
t C. A beadsman. Also jig. Obs. 
1588 Shaks. Tit. A. 111. ii. 41 As perfect As hegging Her- 
mits in their holy prayers. 1605 — Macb. 1. vi. 20 For 
those [honours] of old, and the late Dignities, Heap'd vp to 
them, we rest your Ermites. 1688 R. Holme Armoury 111. 
190/2 Begging Hercmits first began to propagate here in 
England. 
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! 3. Applied to various animals of solitary habits, 
as the hermit-crab, the hermit-bird ; see 4 b. 

1661 Walton Angler I (ed. 3) 33 There is a fish called a 
Hermit, that at a certain age gets into a dead fishes shell, 
and like a Hermite dwells there alone. 1677 N. Cox Geutl. 
Recreat. iv. (ed. 2) 5. 1862 Wood Nat. Hist. II. 239 AH 
the Hermits build a very curious and beautiful nest. Ibid. 
(1865) 111. 603 If two Hermits be removed from their houses, 
and put into a rock pool # . . the comhats which take place. . 
are as fierce and determined as any. 

4. attrib. and Comb., as hermit-scat \ hermit- 
fancied, -haunted 'adjs. ; hermit-like adj. and adv., 
like a hermit 

c 1500 Melusine 1 vii. 336 He dide doo make many hermyte 
hahytcs. 1709 Watts Horn Lyr. 11. To Discontented, 
Sylvia . . Flies to the woods ; a hermit saint ! 1727-46 
Thomson Summer 15 Come Inspiration ! from thy hermit 
seat, By mortal seldom found. 1785 Burns Vision 1. xx, 
Near many a hermit-fancy'd cove, a 1800 Cowper Snail, 
Hermit-like, his life he leads. 1852 Hawthorne Blithedale 
Rom. xxiv, Within which lurked the hermit-frog. 1878 
Prodigal Son iv. in Simpson Sch. Shaks. II. 109 Many 
other hermitlike fools. t 

b. In names of various animals of solitary habits : 
hermit-bird, (a) a humming-bird of genus Phae- 
thomis ; (b) a South American Halcyonide bird of 
geimsJlfonasa, a nun-bird ; hermit-crab, + hermit- 
fish, hermit-lobater, a crab of the family Pagti- 
ridx, which has the habit of taking up its abode in 
a cast-off molluscan shell for the sake of protecting 
ils soft shell-less hinder parts; hermit-crow, a 
name of the chough ; hermit- thrush, a migratory 
thrush, Tardus solitarius, common in most parts 
of North America, and celebrated for its song ; 
hermit-warbler, the western warbler, Detidmca 
occidentalis, of the Pacific slope of North America. 

1837 Swainson Nat. Hist. Birds 154 The *hermit birds., 
frequently rise up perpendicularly in the air, make a swoop, 
and return again to their former station. 1735 Mortimer in 
Phil. Trans. XXXIX. 1x5 The Hermit-Crabs are gener- 
ally found in great Plenty under these Trees. 1863 Wood 
Nat. Hist. III. 603 Like all its race, the Hermit-crab 
inhabits the shell of some mollusc 1591 Sylvester Z>« 
Bartas 1. v. 401 The *Hermit-fish . . that builds him a de- 
fence 'Gainst Weather's rigour and Warr's insolence. 1850 
Johnston Conchol. 81 The other tribe are the soldier or 
*hermit lobsters (Paguri). 1840 Swainson Nat. Hist. Insects 
106 *Hermit moths . . extraordinary moths hitherto found 
only in New Holland. 1831 — in Fauna Bor. Arner. IT. 
185 The food of the *Hermit Thrush consists chiefly, of 
berries. 1884 Roe Nat. Ser. Story vii, The chief musician 
of the American forests, the hermit-thrush. 

Hence He-rmit, HeTmitize vbs. intr., to live 
as a hermit. He-rmitlam, He Tmltry, the mode of 
life of a hermit. 

1610 G. Fletcher Christ's Tri. after Death xlvi, When 
with us hermiting in lowe degree, fie wash't his flocks in 
Jordan's spotlesse tide. 1896 Daily News 25 Apr. s/i 
• Hermitism ' is a rule of life for the middle-aged in India. 
18*5 Hone Every-day Bk. T.286 He starved and hermitued 
at Hessleborough. 1844 W. H. Maxwell Sports 4 Adv. 
Scotl. xii. (1853) 117 On this isolated, .isle, the . . Duke was 
left to hermitize. x88» H. C. Merivale Faucit o/B. 11. vi, 
Hermitry must be such a bore if persevered in, the essence 
of life being variety. 

Hermitage (hSumitedg). Forms: 3-4 er- 
mitage, 4-5 er-, her-, heremytage, 5 armitage, 
(6 heremet-, 7 her emit age), 4- hermitage. See 
also Eeemitage. [a. OF. hermitage = Pr. ermi- 
tatge, It. eremitaggio, med.L. (JC)er{e)mitagium, i. 
L. eremita, med.L. heremita : see prec. and -age.] 

1. The habitation of a hermit. 
c 1290 S. Eng. Leg. 1. 138/1 131 To be Ermitage of Sempling- 

ham. a 1300 Cursor M. 8161 Right vnto bat hermitage, 
[v.rr. enni-, ermy-, hermytage] pa king com to and his 
barnage. c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. IV ace (Rolls) 13989 Til 
heremytages and til abbeyes, J>er men holy bodies leyes. 
£1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xi. 46 pare er also many kirkes 
and chapelles and hermytages. a 1500 Chaucer's Dreme 
330 Ech seven yeres mote of usage, Visile the hevenly 
armitage. 1585 T. Washington tr. Ntchola/s Voy. in. xix. 
106 They doe not dwell in Hermitages solitarily. 1632 
Milton Penseroso 168 May at last my weary age Find out 
the peaceful hermitage, The hairy gown and mossy cell. 
1669 Woooheao St. Teresa 11. xxxiii. 220 It being only 
an Heremitage. 1756 Nugent Gr. Tour IV. 265 Near the 
city [Nants] is a famous hermitage, situated on a rock. 
183a G. Downes Lett. Cont. Countries I. 124 The other 
contains a habitation (formerly, I believe, a hermitage). 

b. transf. A solitary or secluded dwelling-place. 
1648 Boyle Seraph. Love (1700) 159 My urgent Occasions 

..will recall me to morrow Morning to my own Western 
Hermitage. 1649 Lovelace Poems C1864) 119 Mindes 
innocent and quiet take That [prison] for an hermitage. 
1781 Fletcher Lett. Wks. 179S VII. 235, I am not without 
hope of seeing you in London before you see your future 
hermitage. 1827 Pollok Course T. v, Vesper looked forth 
From out her western hermitage, and smiled. 

c. The condition of a hermit, rare. 
1582 N. T. (Rhem.) Luke xxi. 1 marg., Solitarinesse or 

heremitage . . is a goodly thing. 1803 P. White Htst. Clare 
10 [There he] lived his lonely life of hermitage. 

2. Name of a French wine produced from vine- 
yards on a hill near Valence : so called from a ruin 
on the summit supposed to have been a hermit's cell. 

1680 Shaowell Woman Capt. 1. 5 (Stanf ) Vin de Bon, 
Vin Celeitine, and Hermitage, and all the Wines upon the 
fruitful Rhone. 1709 Adoison Tatler No. 131 * 7 1, w ° 
more [drops] of the same Kind heightened it mto a perfect 
Languedoc : From thence it passed into a florid Hermitage. 
1756 Nugent Gr. Tour 1 V. 36 Hermitage for those who can 
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bear a strong wine, at three livres a bottle. 1815 M. Birr- 
beck Journ. France 43 We approach Tournon, from whence 
comes the famous Hermitage wine. i8» Magic Lantern 9, 
I thought his white hermitage better than his claret. 

Hermitan, obs. form of Harmattan. 

1688 J. Hillier Lett./r. Cape Corse in Misc. Cur. (1708) 
III.365 We had a dry North and North-Easterly Wind, 
call'd an Hermitan, and it overcame the Sea-Brize. 

Hermitary, sb. rare. [ad. med.L. heremitdr- 
ium, f. (h)eremlta Hekmit : see -ary 1 B. 2. (Cf. 
OF. hermiterie.)] A hermit's cell ; a hermitage. 

1754 Howell's Lett. 11. Ixxvii. 406 Monasteries, Hermitaries 
[edd. 1655, 1713 Hermitages],.. and other religious Houses. 

Hermitary, a. rare. [ad. med.L. {JC)eremi- 
tarius, f. (h)eremita Hermit: see -ary 1 . Also 
Eremitary, q.v.] Of or pertaining to a hermit. 

(1491 Heremytarye: see Eremitary.] t6^Costlie Whore 
v. L in Bullen O. PL IV, A hermetary life is better then a 
kingdome, So my Valentta beare me company. 

Hermit ess (haumites). A female hermit. 

1633 A. H. PariJietu Sacra 38 The Violet is truly the 
Hermitesse of flowers. 1708 Motteux Rabelais iv. Ixiv, 
Spiritual Actresses, kind Herinitesses, Women that have 
a plaguy deal of Religion. 1797 Coleridge Chris tabel 
1. Cone)., Like a youthful hermitess, Beauteous in a wilder- 
ness. 1836 Miss Mitford in Gd. Words June (1895) 382 A 
young creature, .living in London like a hermitess. 

Hermitic (ha-imi'tik), a. In 7-8 erron. her- 
metic. [Altered, after hermit, from earlier (/^ere- 
mitic, a. OF. heremitique : cf. Eremitic] = next. 

[1483 Hcremytyke : see Eremitic] 1691 tr. Emilianne's 
Obs. Journ. Naples 228 The Heremetick State. 1790 W. 
Wrighte Grotesque Archit. 3 An hermetic retreat, to be 
composed of roots and irregular branches of trees. 1893 
Scribner's Mag-. XIII. 344/3 Mallarme has withdrawn into 
a hermitic seclusion. 

Hermi'tical, a. See also Eremitical, [f. as 
prec. 4- -ax*.] Of or pertaining to a hermit. 

1586 D. Rowland tr. Jean de Luna's Lazarillo (1672) 
U iv a, Some notion of the Hermiticall life. 1615 T. Adams 
Black Devil 26 The melancholly man. .lives an Hermitical, 
solitary life. 1715 Bentlev Sertn. x. 350 Instead of the old 
Hermitical Poverty they had drain'd the Riches of King- 
doms. 1882-3 A. F. Mitchell in Schaff Encycl. Relig. 
KnowL I. 580 [The Culdces] seem at times [in 7th century] 
to have formed 'hermitical establishments'. 

Hence Hermi-ticaJly adv. 
m 184* J. Mackintosh Let. in Life (1854) 47 Hermitically 
inclined I fancied myself. 

HeTmitish, a. rare. [f. Hermit sb. + -ish : 
cf. Ekemitish.] Like, or like that of, a hermit 

1812 Bentnam Wks. (1838-43) X. 471 A hermit's life, not 
much less hermitish than yours. 

t Hermitress. Obs. [a. obs. F. kermitresse 
(Godef., Cotgr.), irreg. f. hermite Hermit, after 
words etymological ly in -tresse.] -* Hermitess. 

1611 Cotgr., Hcrtnitrtsse, an Hermitresse ; a woman Her- 
mite. 1616 Drumm. of Hawth. Sonn. 50 Among these 
pines, Sweet hermitress, she did alone repair. 1823 Blackiv. 
Mag. XIV. 221 He allows Hazlitt unrelentingly to parade 
such words as * Heremitress 

Hermitship (ha-jmitjip). [f. Hermit + 
-ship.] The condition or mode of life of a hermit. 

1825 Lytton Falkland 7 Your jests at my hermitship and 
hermitage. 1842 Carlyle Let. 27 Oct. in Pall Mall G. 
(1891) 23 May 3/2 Emerson does not yet go into vegetables, 
into rural Hermitship ; and we hope never will. 

Hermo-y combining form of Hermes, as in 
Hermoffly phic, Hermo'grlyphist [cf. Gr. tpfxo- 
yKv<pi/c6s pertaining to a statuary, f. cpfioykv<p€\js 
a carver of Hermae, a statnary] (see quots.). Her- 
mokopid [ad. Gr. (ppo/comfys], a mntilator of 
Hermse : in quot. used attrib. 

1613 Cockeram, Hermogliphicke, a grauer of Images. 
1820 T. Mitchell Aristcpk. I. p. cxvi, Sophroniscus is 
.somewhere mentioned by Lucian as an hermoglyphi t ; a 
person, whose business it was to engrave inscriptions od 
marble, or rather on the Hermaic statues. 1849 Grote 
Greece 11. lviii. (1862) V. 173 The facts disclosed indicated 
the band of Hermokopid conspirators to be numerous. 

He'rmodact, shortened form of next. 

1678 Salmon Lotid. Disp. 47/2 Colchicum . .is of the nature 
of the Hermodact. 1693 — Bates' Disp. (1713) 631/1 Pouder 
of Hermodacts compound. 

Hermodactyl (h§intu7dce'ktil). Obs. exc. Hist. 
Also 4 ermodaUile, 5 herrnodactule, 6 -ill, 6-8 
-il(e, 8 -yle. [ad. med.L. hermodaetylus, a. Gr. 
€/>/xo&a*TvAor lit. Hermes' finger.] 

1. A bulbous root, probably that of a species of 
Colchicum, formerly imported from the East and 
nsed in medicine. Also, the plant itself. 

C1350 Med. MS. in Archaeol. XXX. 380 Medelyd w* 
rosalgere And ermodattilis of on 3cre. c 1400 Lan/ranc's 
Cirurg. 236 Also take . . hermodactulis wib sugre & coold 
watir. ciSS/o Llovd Treas. Health (1585) Qvi, A plaster 
made of the rote of walwort and Hermodact iles stampte 
wyth Hogges grese. 1616 J. Bullokar Eng. Expos., 
Hermodactiles, little roots white, and round, solde by Apothe- 
caries, etc. 1681 tr. Willis* Rent. Med. Wks. Vocab., 
Hennodactils, or mercuries ringer, white and red. 1727 
Bradley Fam. Diet. s.v. Head ach, [To clear the Brain] 
you may take two Drams of Hermodactil, with some Betony 
and Pimpernel-Leaves. 1847 £• J - Seymour Severe D is. I. 
90 It was found.. that this plant existed in Greek physic 
under the name of hermodactyls. 

2. Applied by Lyte to the Meadow Saffron, Cot- 
chicum autumnale ; and later to the Snakes-head 
Iris, Iristuberosa (Hermodaetylus tuberosus),vfhich 
was supposed to be the source of the drug. 
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, 1578 Lyte Dodoens ui. xxxv. 366 Of Hermodactil or Mede I 
Saffron. 1664 Evelyn Kal. Hort. (1729) 199 March.. I 
Flowers in Prime, or yet lasting, Chelidonium small with , 
double Flowers, Hermodactyls, Tuberous Iris. 1768 M iller 

j Gard. Diet. (ed. 8), Hermodaetylus, . . by some botanic 

I writers .. supposed the true Hermodactyl, hut what has 
been long used in Europe for that is the root of a Colchicum. 
Hermyn, obs. form of Ermine. 

I Hern, him (h5m), sb. Chiefly Sc. (in form 
him, hym) or dial, after 1500. Forms: 1-6, 9 
dial, hyrae, 3-5 (also 9 dial.) hurne, heme, 3-6 
hirne, (3 huyme, 4 huir (e)ne, heorne, 5 hierne, 

1 hyerne, heerne, h(e)yron, heryn), 5-6 hym, 
5-8 hirn. [OE. kyme wk. fern. = OFris. herne y 
ON. hyma (Da. hjorne) corner, angle, nook:— 
OTeut. *httrtijSn-, f. stem of Horn sb.] A corner, 
nook, hiding-place. 

£897 K. /ELFaED Gregory's Past. xxii. 168 Ahoh hie .. on 
Sa feower hyrnan Saere earce. c xooo Ags. Gosp. Matt. vi. 5 
Standende on fce-somnungum and strata hymum. c 1200 
Ormih 1677 Ice se3?de batt itt [batt wa^herifft] wass pa;r | 
henngedd i batt hirne. c 1290 Beket 691 in S. Eng. Leg. 1. 126 } 

' po i-sarj he bis holi man In one huyrne [v.r. hurne] stonde. 
iaoj R. Glouc. (Rolls) 7343 pat he ne ssolde abbe, .an heme 
to wite him Inne. a 1340 Hampole Psalter cxvii. 21 pe 
stane bat be edifiand reprouyd here it is made in heuyd of 
hyrne. 136* Langl. P. PI. A. 11. 209 And alle fledden for j 
fere and flowen in-to huirnes [C. Hi. 249 hemes], c 1386 
Chaucer Can. Yeom. Prvl. 305 Lurkynge in hemes [v.r. 
hirnes] and in lanes blynde. 1387 Thevisa Higdeu (Rolls) 
1. 9 Laborintus, Dedalus hous, hap many halkes and humes. 
c 1400 Destr. Troy 8390 In foure hyemes of the house. 
c 1490 Chron. Vilod. f. 3577 J>e sexsten . . sey hem in an 
hyron. Ibid. 1. 3986 Stondyng in an heyron here. c n$p 
Mirour Saluacioun 2:01 My teching was noght in hirnes 
nor pryuitie. £1485 E. E. Misc. (Warton Club) 43 Ever I 
rene fro heme to heme. 1513, Douglas ASneis in. iv. 8 Out 

l of the quiet hyrnis the rowt wpstartis Of thai birdis. 1590 
R. Bruce Serrn. Sacranu (1843) 109 The maist secret hirne j 
of the conscience, c 1640 J. Smvth Lives Berkeley $ (1883) 
I. 33 The barrony . . with all the hernesse, that is the 
Nookes and Comers thereof. 1776 C. Keith Farmer's Ha 
in Chambers Pop. Hum. Scot. Poems (1862) 32 To ilka hirn 
he taks his route. 1895 E.^ A ngliati Gloss., Hyrne, a comer, 
the portion of the village situated in an angle or comer, 
b. Comb, fhirn-stone, corner-stone. 
c 1000 -<ELFaic Horn. (Th.) I. 106 He is sc hyra-stan be 
xefe^S ba twejen weallas togaedere. tiaoo Ohmin 13358 
Crist iss ec batt hirnestan patt bindebb twc33enn wa^hess. 

Hern, nerne, arch, and dial, forms of Hkron 
(q.v.), frequent in literary use. 
Hern, obs. pi. of Ear sb> 

a 1300 Cursor M. 8080 Lang and side bair brues wern, And 
hinged all a-bout bair hern [v.rr. eres, era, eren]. 

Hern, poss. pron.^ Obs. exc. south and midl. 
dial. Also 4hiren, 5huron. [f. Her poss. pronJ, 
apparently by form-association with the ME. pairs 
mi, turn, thl t thin (where the derivative form arose 
not by adding, but by dropping n). Cf. Hisn, ourtt, 
youm, theim.'] = Hers. 

1340 Ayenb. in Yblissed by be guode wyfiman bet of hiren 
bet flour ber to dede. c 1340 Cursor M. 20016 (Trin.) pou3e 

1 be vnworbi mon, Hiren am I al bat I kon. 1388 Wyclif 

2 Kings viii. 6 Restore thou to hir alle thingis bat ben ' 
hem [138* hyres]. ^1420 Chron. Vilod. 1. 2628 Alle his j 
clothus and huron weron wete also. 1599 Chapman Hum. 
Day's Mirth Dram. Wks. 1873 I. 98 What shall I do at 
the sight of her and hern ? a 1845 Hood Huggius $ Dug- \ 
gins, How often I should stand and turn, To get a pat from j 
hands like hem. 1876 Besant & RtcE Gold. Butterfly xvi. 
135 It won't fall on his head, but on hern. 

f Hem, poss. pron.' z Obs. Forms : 4 heoren, ! 
heren, hiren, 5 hern. [f. Her poss. pron?\ \ 
formed as prec] = Theirs. 

c 1340 Ayenb. 38 Hi . . bebencheb hou hi mo}e habbe of 
hiren. 13.. Minor Poems fr. Vernon MS. xxxii. 1145-9 
Heoren is pe Ioye euerlastonde. .* Blesset beo be pore in spirit 
ay, ffor heoren is be kyndom per as dwelleb God and Mon '. 
c 1340 Cursor M. 6155 (Trin.) Lafte bei not bat heren was 
Sheepe ne cow ox ne as. c 1449 Pecock Repr. v. i. 479 The 
vnwisdom of hem schal be knowe to alle men, as hern was. 

Hem ant (haunant). (See quots.) 

1858 Simmonds Diet. Trade, Her Kant-seeds, a co m mercial | 
name for the seeds of the Heruandia ovigera, imported into 
Liverpool from India for tanning purposes. 1866 Treas. I 
Bot. 585/2 Hernant seeds, .used for dyeing. 

Heme, obs. form of Iron. 

Herner, hernery : see Heron er, Heronry. 

Hernesew(e, -shaw, obs. ff. Heronsew. 

t He*rnet. Obs. rare— 1 , [f. Hern, Heron + i 
-et.] A young heron. 

1615 Sir R. Boyle Diary (1886) I. 72 Paying me., a 
cowple of fatt capons, 2 hcrnetts. 

II Hernia (haunia). Path. PI . hernias, hernias. 
Also 4-5 hirnia, -ya, hyrnya, 6 (Anglicized) 
herny, -ie. [L. = rupture. Cf. F. hemic"] 

A tumour formed by the displacement and result- 
ing protrusion of a part of an organ through an 1 
aperture, natural or accidental, in the walls of its 
containing cavity ; rupture. 

c 1386 Chaucer Pars. T. p 349 Horrible swollen membres 
that semeth lik the maladie of Hirnia. c 1400 Lan/ranc's 
Cirurg. 273 If hernia be watri, bis is be signe berof. i$47 
Boorde Brev. Health clxxvi. 62 b, There be thre kindes 
named .. a wateryshe herny, a wyndy hemye, a fleshely 
1 hemy. 1578 Lyte Dodoens 1. Ix. 87 Hernies, Ruptures, or | 
hurstings. 1605 B. Johson Volpotie 111. v, That 1 had 
Nestor's hernia thou wouldst think. 1727-51 Chambkks 
Cycl. s.v., Hernia's arc often occasioned by blows, violent 
concussions, over-stretching in vomiting [etc.]. 1878 T. 
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Brvaxt Pract. Surg. I. 644 Abdominal hernia or rupture 
signifies the protrusion of any viscus through an opening 
in the parietes of the abdominal cavity, 
b. attrib.) as hernia knife > truss. 

1878 T. Bryant Pract. Surg. I. 663 With a hernia knife, 
..or hcrniotome, the stricture should then be divided. 

Hernial (hernial), a. [f. prec. + -al.] Of 
or pertaining to hernia ; chiefly in hernial sac. 

1736 Amyand in Phil. Trans. XXXIX. 330 The Abscess 
formed in the Hernial Bag occasionally. 1811 Hooper 
Med. Diet. s.v. Hernia, When the hernial contents, .admit 
of being readily put back into the abdomen, it is termed a 
reducible hernia. 1878 T. Bryant Pract. Surg. I. 645 A 
hernial tumour., is composed of a sac with its contents and 
the soft parts covering it. 

Herniary (hguniari), a. ff. as prec. + -art.] 
Of or pertaining to hernia or its surgical treatment. 

1751 Stack in Phil. Trans. XLVII. 325 A rupture with 
a double herniary sack. 1770 Monthly Rev. 19 Mr. Arnaud 
may indeed be considered a herniary surgeoD. 1876 Bar- 
tholow Mat. Med. (1879) 313 Herniary protrusion and 
adhesion of the iris are prevented by dilating the pupil. 

Herniated (h5 'minted), a. [f. Hernia + -ate 3 
+ -ed l.] Affected with hernia. 

1879 St. George's Hosp. Rep. IX. 345 The herniated por- 
tion affected but a small part of the testis at its lower part. 
1885 Lancet 26 Sept. 566 The herniated bowel. 

Hernio-j comb, form of Hernia, as in Hernio*- 
logy, that part of pathology which treats of hernhi, 
a treatise on hernia. He^rniojlaparo'tomy [Gr. 
\cnrapa the flank + -rofila cutting], 1 the division of 
the ahdominal walls in order to reach a strangu- 
lated hernia which has been returned en masse, so 
that the constricting part may be divided* (Syd. 
Soc. Lex.). Hemiopuncture, ' the puncture of 
a hernia by means of a capillary trocar to diminish 
its size and so facilitate its reduction ' (ibid.). 

Herniotome (haunuft^m). Surg. [f. Hernio- 
+ Gr. -to^os cutting.] A knife used in herniotomy. 

1878 [see Hernia b]. 1879 St. George's Hosp. Rep. IX. 
368 The stricture having been divided with herniotome. 

Herniotomy (haini^'t^mi). Surg. [f. as prec. 
+ Gr. -To/u'a cutting.] The operation of cutting 
for strangulated hernia. So Heruio'tomist, one 
who practises herniotomy. 

181 1 in Hooper Diet. Med. 1878 T. Bryant Pract. Surg. 

I. 670 Herniotomy or Kelotomy is to be performed. 1885 
Lancet 26 Sept. 566 Herniotomy was performed, the sac 
hcing opened. 1897 W. Anderson Jn. Arderne 7 Litho- 
tomists, herniotomists, oculists, and others. 

t HeTnions, a- Obs. [ad. med.L. hemiosus, 
f. hernia] Affected with hernia. 

1398 Treyisa Barth.De P. R. vir. Iv. (2495) 270 Hernyous 
men that ben soo broke. 16*3 Cockeram, Hernious, a. . 
broken person, [a 1648 Ld. Herbert Life "Wks. (1886) 192 
He was burst in the body as we call it, or hemiosus.] 

Hernsew, -shaw, -shew : see Heronsew. 

Hero (hi'To), sb. PI. heroes (mVn?«z). 
Forms : 6-7 heros, heroe, 6-8 heroe, 7- hero ; 
//. 4-7 heroSs, 7- heroes (7 hero's). [Ultimately 
ad. L. hero-s, pi. hero-es, a. Gr. rjpw-s, pi. ijfxu-*s. 
In early use the L. or Gr. singular herds and pi. 
herd'-es appear unchanged (cf. F. hiros sing, from 
14th c.) ; beside them is also found a sing. he'ro-C 
like obs. F. heroS (Cotgr.), It. eroe, Sp. heroe \ this 
became later he-roe, and finally hero. The pi. heroes 
is now disyllabic] 

1. Antiq. A name given (as in Homer) to men 
of superhuman strength, courage, or ability, favoui ed 
by the gods ; at a later time regarded as interme- 
diate between gods and men, and immortal. 

The later notion included men of renown supposed to be 
deified on account of great and noble deeds, for which they 
were also venerated generally or locally; also demigods, 
said to be the offspring of a god or goddess and a human 
being ; the two classes being to a great extent coincident. 

Verse of heroes, the hexameter. 

1387 Trevisa Higdcn (Rolls) II. 401 [Sibylla Erythraca] 
wroot inoche of Criste, and bat opcnliche, as in J>is vers of 
heroes. 1555 Eden Decades To Rdr. (Arb.) 49 Godd s 
made of men whom the antiquitie cauled Heroes. 1591 
Spehser Virg. Gnat 480 And you beside the honourable 
band Of great Heroes doo in order stand. Ibid. 593 Here 
manie other like Heroes bee. 1613-16 W. Browne Brit. Past. 

II. iv, So by Her6es were we led of yore. 161S Chapman 
Odyss. iv. 420 And what, my young Ulyssean neroe, Pro- 
voked thee on the broad hack of the sea, To visit Lace- 
daemon the divine? 1621 Burton Anat. Mel. 1. ii. 1. 11. 
(1651) 45 Plato, .made nine kinds of [spirits]. .4 Arch-Angels, 
5 Angels, 6 Devils, 7 Heroes. 1621 G. Sahdvs Ovid's Mel. 
iv. (1626) 83 Whom when the Herus saw to hard rocks 
chaind . . He would haue thought her marble. 1631 Heywood 
1st PL Iron Age 1. i. Wks. 1874 III. 266 Great Laomedon 
Denied the Heroe, both the meede propos'd. 1681 H. MoaE 
Exp. Dan. ii. 57 The Vision of that Divine Heros on the 
white Horse. 1684 T. Burnet Th. Earth 11. 220 Mighty 
men of old, or hero's, . 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg. m. 56 
Resembling Heroes, whose Etherial Root Is Jove himself. 
1712 A doi son SpecL No. 417 F 6 Homer is in his Province, 
when he is describing . .a Heroe or a God. 1763 J.^ Brown 
Poetry ff Mus. iv. 42 A Chief sings some great Action of a 
God or Heroe. 1791 Cowper Iliad iv. 225 The Hero seek- 
ing earnest on all sides Machaon. 1840 Thirlwall Greece 
VII. 199 He continued . . to receive marks of public reve- 
rence approaching to the worship of a hero. 

2. A man distinguished by extraordinary valour 
and martial achievements ; one who does brave or 
noble deeds ; an illustrious warrior. 
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1586 Warner Alb. Eng. in. xvi. 63 After silence short, 
The Brutaine Heros vailed, Rnd did answere in this sorL 
1600 W. Watson Decaconton ix. v. (1602) 305 All the 
heroeces, nobles and gentles of these northern Isles. 1601 
Shaks. All's Well 11. i. 40 Nobles, Heroes; my sword 
and yours are kinne. 1684 Scanderbeg Rediv. vi. 155 He 
is Master of all the Gallantry of Antient Hero's. 1727-46 
Thomson Summer 1501 Raleigh . . whose breast with all 
The sage, the patriot, and the hero bum'd. 1747 Morell 
Joshua Chorus, See, the conquering hero comes. 186a 
Sat, Rev. 13 Sept. 302 The hero must, to give meaning to a 
meaningless phrase, fight for an idea . . There is very little 
room for heroes in wars carried on to settle successions, to 
rectify frontiers, or to maintain the balance of power. 1885 
Edna Lyall In GoltUn Days I. v. 160 For already Sydney 
had become his hero of heroes, 

3. A man who exhibits extraordinary bravery, 
firmness, fortitude, or greatness of soul, in any 
course of action, or in connexion with any pursuit, 
work, or enterprise ; a man admired and venerated 
for his achievements and noble qualities. 

1661 Glanvill Van. Dogmatizing xxiv. 240 The sole 
Instances of those illustrious Heroes, Cartes, Gassendus, 
Galilaeo, Tycho [etc.] will strike dead the opinion of the 
worlds decay. 1676 Dryden Aurengx. 1. i, Who would Dot 
be the hero of an age? 1707 Lond. Gat. No. 4343/1 Some 
other Protestant Hero like your Majesty. 1764 Foote 
Patron 11. Wks, 1799 I. 340 No man is a hero to his valet 
de chambre. 1768 Johnson Pre/, to Shaks* Wks. IX. 245 
^Shakespeare has no heroes ; his scenes are occupied only by 
men, who act and speak as the reader thinks that he should 
himself have spoken or acted on the same occasion. 1853 
Maurice Proph. tf Kings iii. 44 David no doubt became a 
hero in the eyes of the men and the virgins of Israel. 

4. The man who forms the subject of an epic ; 
the chief male personage in a poem, play, or story ; 
he in whom the interest of the story or plot is centred. 

1697 Dryden Virg., Life (172 1) I. 62 His Heroe falls into 
an .. ill-tim'd Deliberation. 1711 Steele Sped, No. 11 F 5 
The Youth, who is the Hero of my Story. 1770 Junius 
Lett* xxxviii. 188 The pomp of a mock tragedy, where 
..even the sufferings of the hero are calculated for derision. 
1841 Elfkinstone Hist. /ml. I. iv. 175 The great Hindu 
heroic poem, the ' Maha Bharat ', of which Crishna is, in 
fact, the hero. 1866 Trollope Claverings xxviii, Perhaps 
no terms have been so injurious to the profession of the 
novelist as those two words, hero and heroine. In spite of 
the latitude which is allowed to the writer in putting his 
own interpretation upon these words, somethiog heroic is 
still expected ; whereas, if he attempt to paint from Nature, 
how little that is heroic should he describe ! 

5. attrib. and Comb. a. appositive, as hero-child, 
-horseman, -king, -leader, -martyr, -saint, -son. 
-soul, -woman; b. attributive, as hero-air. -apart- 
ment, -dust. -form. -race, -saga ; c. objective, as 
hero-nurser; d. similative, as hero-like adj.; e. 
Hero -err ant [after knight-errant], a hero wan- 
dering in quest of adventures. Also Hero-worship. 

1756-7 tr. Kcysler's Trav. (1760) IV. 306 In the ^hero- 
apartment, as it is called, besides the old Saxon warriors . . 
are to be seen the portraits of all the generals employed by 
king Augustus. 1871 Tylor Prim. Cult. II. Index 417 
* Hero-children suckled by heasts. 1814 Byron Ode to 
Napoleon xii, *Hero dust Is vile as vulvar clay. 1768-74 
Tucker Lt. Nat. (1852) 11. 147 If Persia be subdued, our 
*heroerrant must seek adventures at the Ganges. 1776 
Mickle tr. Camoens' Lusiad 327 That*hero~form the Lusian 
standard rears. 186a Rawlinson Anc. Motu 1. iii. 68 The 
*hero-founder Nimrod. 1840 Arnold Hist. Rome II. 266 
Alexander's genuine successor, the *hero-king of the race of 
Achilles. 1670 Dryden Grenada (Jod.i, Thence *herolike 
with torches by my side.. my love I'll guide. 1706 Watts 
florae Lyr.u. To IK Blackburn v. But there's a heavenly art 
t' elude the grave. And with the *hero race immortal kindred 
claim. 1863 W. Phillips Speeches x iii. 291, I thought 
I could hear our *hero-saint saying, * I give my sword to 
the slave \ 1870 Bryant Iliad 1 . 1. 6 Then the *hero-son 
of Atreus rose. i860 Geo. Eliot in Life (1885) 1 1. 244 An 
almost unique presentation of a * hero- woman. 

Hence (chiefly nonce-wds.), Hero v. trans., to 
make a hero of ; to honour as a hero. Hero- 
archy [after hierarchy], rule or government of 
heroes. HeTohead, -hood, -ship, the state, posi* 
lion, or character of a hero. HeroTatry [after 
idolatry], hero-worship. He roles s a., without a 
hero. Heroo-gony [cf. tlieogony], generation of 
heroes. Heroolo'gical a. t pertaining to the history 
of heroes. HerooTogist, one who writes or dis- 
courses of heroes. Heroo'logy (also hero' logy), a 
history of or treatise on heroes. Hero-theism [Gr. 
Otos god] : see quot. 

1883 Mas. Mitchell Hist. A tic. Sculpt. 212 Statues.. not 
of gods, but *heroed mortals. 1840 Carlyle Heroes i. 1 1858) 
193 All dignities of rank, on which human association rests, 
are what we may call a *Heroarchy (Government of Heroes). 
1895 AtJunaeum 31 Aug. 284/3 The dim past, before the 
Olympian divinities had come southwards to absorb their 
predecessors and degrade .. their godhead to *herohead. 
1843 Carlyle Past * Pr. xi. vii, All his *herohood and in- 
sight. 1864 Skeat UhlantTs Poems 71,1 was not nourished 
For lofty hero-hood. 1806 Edin. Rev. Vll. 487 The dis- 
tinction between *herolatry and theolatry, or the sacred 
rites of heroes and the sacred rites of Gods, was perfectly 
well known in Greece, 1882 Athenaeum 9 Sept. 329/3 The 
history of Ireland is also almost —if we may use the term— 
*heroless. i860 J. Davies in Encycl. Brit. XI. 777/2 A 
brief and abruptly terminated *heroogony, or generation of 
heroes by immortal sires from mortal mothers. 1678 Cud- 
worth Intell. Syil. 1. iv. £ 32.510 Eusebius.. was of opinion 
that those poetick fables were at first only historical and 
♦herologicaU 1774 Warton Hist. Eng. Poetry xlviL III. 

105 Holland the *herooloijist. 1678 Cudworth Intell. Syst. 
1. iv. fi 14. 257 A certain Mixture of Physiology and *Hero- 



logy or History blended together. 1880 I. S. Stallybrass 
tr. Grimm's 'Pent. Myihol. xv. I. 366 We may conclude 
that all the Teutonic races had a pretty fully developed 
Heroology. 1784 Cowper Task iv. 644 His three years of 
*heroship expired. 1801 W. Taylor in Monthly Mag. XI. 
646 *Herotheism, or the worship of deified men. 

Herocane, obs. form of Hurkicaae. 

Herocism : see Hehoism. 

Hero&ian (h/rJa'dian), a. and sbJ- [ad. L. 
Uerodidn-us s a. Gk. 'Hpcuhiav-os of or pertaining to 
Herod, subst. pi. followers of Herod : see -ian.] 

A. adj. 1. Of or pertaining to Herod, Icing of 
Judoca (B.c. 38-4), or to members of his family 
of the same name; built by Herod. Herodian 
disease : phthiriasis or other loathsome skin disease, 
like that of which Herod Agrippa died(Actsxii. 23). 

1633 Earl Manch. At Mondo (1636) 153 We may not wash 
our hands of crying, and from bloudy sins, and hug in our 
bosomes beloved, and Herodian sinnes, sinnes of higher 
tincture. 1650 Weldon Crt. Jos. J, 13 He dyed oppor- 
tunely.. to leave a mark of ignomioy on himselfe by that 
Herodian disease. 1861 Sat. Rev. 21 Dec. 644 For the 
Herodian period of Jerusalem the chief, or rather only, 
authority is Josephus, 

2. Blustering, grandiose, magniloquent ; after the 
style attributed to Herod in the miracle-plays. 
(Cf. Out-hebod.) 

1886 F. York Powellhi Academy 15 May 337/2 The plain 
sensible style of this book is pleasantly in contrast with the 
Herodian vein of many local histories. 

B. sb. pi, A Jewish party, mainly political, who 
were partisans of the Herodian or Idumaean dynasty 
(chiefly under Herod Antipas, B.C. 4-A.D. 39), and 
lax in their adherence to Judaism. Hence transf. 
as a term of reproach. 

[c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Mark xii. 13 Sume of phariseum and 
herodianum.] 138a Wyclif ibid., Sum me of the Farisees 
and Erodians. c 1400 Apol. Loll. 56 Prelats not preching 
are raber pilats than prelatis, . . herodians of Heroud, oot 
heyris of Crist. 11593 H. Smith Serm. 451 They jumpe 
with Caesar, like the Herodians. 1727-41 Chambers Cycl. 
s.v., F. Hardouin will have the Herodians and Sadduces to 
have been the same thing. 1838 Penny Cycl. XII. 163/1 
The Herodians are not mentioned either by Philo or by 
Josephus in his enumeration of the Jewish sects. 

Herodian (her^'dian), sb? [In sense 1 , irreg. 
f. Gr. tpQ)&-Q$ heron, heronshaw + -an. In sense 2, 
f. mod.L. herodi-us, repr. Gr. tpa&ios.] 

f 1. A heron. Obs. 

1609 Bible (Douay) Lev. xi. 19 The herodian, and the 
charadrion according to his kind. 

2. Ornith. One of an order of birds, Herodii or 
Iferodiones, comprising the herons, storks, ibises, 
and spoonbills. 

t HeTOess. Obs. Also 7 heroisse. [f. Hero 
+ -ESS. Cf. rare Gr. ijpwiaaa.] = Heroine. 

16 12 R. Sheldon Serm. St. Martins 48 That Heroisse 
[Q. Elizabeth] heing departed. 1615 Chapman Odyss. xi. 
445 All th' heroesses in Pluto's house. 1694 tr. Milton's 
Lett. State 4 July an. 1654, A Heroess so matchless in all 
degrees of Praise and masculine Renown. 1715 tr. Ctess 
D % Aufioy"s Wks. 6, I then forgot all that Romances had 
taught me concerning the Disdain and Pride of their 
Heroesses. 

Herohead, -hood: see Hero. 

Heroic (hfrj^ik), a. and sb. [ad. L. heroic-us, 
Gr. fipwlKos pertaining to heroes, f. ff/ws Heuo. Cf. 
F. hiroique (15th c. in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

A. adj. 1. Of or pertaining to a hero or heroes ; 
characteristic of, or suitable to the character of a 
hero ; of a bravery, virtue, or nobleness of char- 
acter, exalted above that of ordinary men. a. Of 
actions, qualities, elc 

1549 Compl. Scot. 2 Jour heroyque vertu is of mair ad- 
miratione, nor vas of Valeria the dochtir of the prudent 
consul publicola. 1396 Spenser F. Q. v. i. 1 But evermore 
some of the vertuous race Rose up, inspired with heroicke 
heat. 1634 Sir T. Hehbekt Trav. 75 Requested, .his death 
might be given him, by such a Heroicke band as his, rather 
then perish by the rascal! multitude. 1671 M ilton Samson 
171 1 Samson hath quit himself Like Samson, and heroicly 
hath finish 'd A life heroic. 1713 Steele Guardiati No. 20 
P 4 1'here is somethiog sublime and heroick in true meek- 
ness and humility. 180a Wordsw. Sonn. % ' Milton ! thou 
shouldst be living*, The heroic wealth of hall and bower. 
1834 L. Ritchie Wand, by Seine 153 The choir of the 
cathedral.. is rich in heroic dust. 1849 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. ii. 1. 167 The heroic death of his father. 

b. Of persons, etc. : Of the nature of a hero. 

1591 Shaks. i Hen. VI, n v. 78 Whereas hee, From lohn 
of Gaunt doth bring his Pedigree, Being but fourth of that 
Heroick Lyne. 1615 J. Stephens Satyr. Ess. 84 To exceed 
the patteme of heroicke Ancestry. 1638 Sir T. Herbert 
Trav. (ed. 2) 67 The Decans turn back, leaving their heroick 
Captaine Godgee slaine in the field. 1657 R. Ligon Barba- 
does 105 So nohle and heroick a Bird. 1790 Burke Fr. 
Rev. Wks. V. 36 This would be to act over again the scene 
of the criminals condemned to the gallies, and their heroick 
deliverer. 1878 Morley Crit. Misc. Ser. 1. Carlyle 196 The 
distinction between the truly heroic ruler of the stamp of 
Cromwell, and the arbitrary enthusiast for external order, 
like Frederick. 

2. Of or pertaining to the heroes of antiquity. 
Heroic age or time : that during which the ancient 
heroes existed ; the period of Grecian history pre- 
ceding the return from Troy. 

1667 Milton P. L. 1. 577 The Giant brood Of Phlegra with 
th' Heroic Race . . That fought at Theb's and Ilium. 1669 
Gale Crt. Gentiles 1. HI. it. 27 The ancient Mythologic, 



conteining fabulous narrations of the ancient Heroic times. 
1697 Dryden /Eneid vi. 881 Here found they Teucer s old 
heroic race. 1835 Thirlwall Greece I. v. 123 The period 
included between the first appearance of the Hellenes in 
Thessaly, and the return of the Greeks from Troy, is com. 
monly known by the name of the heroic age, or ages. 1850 
Leitch Mailer's Anc. Art % 410. 553 The beroic-ideal is 
expressed with highest force in Hercules .. pre-eminently 
an Hellenic national hero. 1869 Rawlinson Anc. Hist. 124 
The simple hereditary monarchy of the heroic times. 

3. Relating lo or describing the deeds of heroes ; 
of a poem or poetry = epic ; so heroic poet. 

1581 Sidney Apol. Poetrie (Arb.) 28 The most notable [de- 
nominations of poesie] bee the Heroick, Lirick, Tragick 
[etc]. 1589 PtTTENHAM Eng. Poesie 1. xi. (Arh.j 40 Such 
therefore as gaue themselues to write long histories of the 
nohle gests of kings and great Princes entermedling the 
dealings of the gods, halfe gods or Heroes., they called 
Poets Heroick, w*hereof Homer was chief and most auncient 
among the Greeks, Virgill among the Latincs. 1667 Milton 
P. L. ix. 25 This Subject for Heroic Song. # 1693 Dryden 
Juvenal Ded. U607) 26 An Heroique Poem is certainly the 
greatest Work of Human Nature. 1777 Sir W. Jokes Ess. 
Poetry E. Nations 185 In comparing Homer with the heroick 
poets who have succeeded him. 1838 Arnold Hist. Rotne 
(1846) 1. Yi. 100 The old heroic lays of Rome. 

b. Of verse or metre : Used in heroic poetry. 
In Greek and Latin poetry it was the hexameter ; 
in English, German, and Italian, the iambic of five 
feet or ten syllables; in French, the Alexandrine 
of Iwelve syllables. 

1617 Moryson I tin. 1. 91 Andrew Morosini, who wrote the 
History of his time in Heroique Verse. 1693 Dryden 
Juvenal Ded. (1697) 88 The English Verse, which we call 
Heroique, consists of no more than Ten Syllables. 1817 
Coleridge Biog. Lit. 267 In English we could commonly 
render one Greek heroic line in a line and a half of our com» 
in on heroic metre. 1861 F. Hall in JrnL Amer. Orient. 
Soc. VII. 23 The third hemistich of the heroic measure. 

c. Of the style or language used in heroic poetry*; 
magniloquent, grand ; hence, high-flown, exagge- 
rated. 

1591 Spenser Teares Muses 431 Whose living praises in 
heroick style, It is my chiefe profession to compyle. 1665 
Boyle Occas. Rcfl. Pref. (184s) 21 The Style of his Georgicks, 
as well Noble (if not strictly Heroick J as that of his ^Eneids. 
173S Pope Prol. Sat. 109 One dedicates in high heroic prose, 
And ridicules beyond a hundred foes. 1886 F. M. Peard 
His Cousin Betty I. v. 106 John's prowess was painted in 
heroic colours. 1897 Westm. Gaz. 26 Aug. 3/1 }Ve publish 
this.. because it expresses in inflamed and heroic language 
a theory which.. is becoming quite undeservedly popular 
among a certain class of politicians. 

4. Having recourse to bold, daring, or extreme 
measures ; boldly experimental ; attempting great 
things. 

1664 PowEa Exp. Philos. 191 Tis a Nobl* resolution to 
begin there where all the world has ended ; and an Heroick 
attempt to solve those difficulties. 1836 Gully Magendie's 
Formul. 117 Dr. Andrew Buchanan .. has .. shown how 
iodine maybe given in most heroic doses without producing 
any of the disagreeable effects . . on the digestive mucous 
membrane. 1880 M c Carthy Own Times IV. lviii. 257 The 
country was in a temper to try heroic remedies. 1887 
Goldw. Smith in^ Times (weekly ed.) 0 Dec. 7/2 Common- 
place reforms, which heroic legislation has overlooked, 

5. In statuary: Of a size between life and colossal. 
1794 T. Taylor Pausanias III. 76 But in Haliartus there 

is. .an heroic monument of Cecrops, the son of Pandion. 

0. humorously. Unusually large or powerful. 

1850 L. He nt Autobiog. II. xvii. 240 The men shaved 
themselves elaborately, cultivating heroic whiskers. 1875 
Hamerton Intell. Life 1. iii. 20 His usual allowance was 
sixteen cups [of tea], all of heroic strength. 

7. Comb, (parasynth.) , as heroic-built \ -minded ad js. 

1667 Milton P. L. ix. 485 Her Husband.. of limb Heroic 
built, though of terrestrial mould. 1678 Butler Hud. lit. 
i. 1372 Condemn'd to whipping, but declin'd it, By being 
more heroic-minded. 

B. sb. fl. A man of heroic nature, a hero ; esp. 
a personage of the heroic age, a demigod, b. 
Applied to a cavalier or royalist. Obs. 

1613 Jackson Creed 1. xi. § 3 Many other^ particular cir- 
cumstances of his [Homer's] gods assisting the ancient 
heroics. 1625 I bid. v. xxi. § 4 Offering of sacrifices to the 
ancient heroics of Greece. 1667 Watebhouse Fire Lond. 
143 O Lord., raise up the spirit of the Nehemiahs and such 
other Heroicks. 1682 Mrs. Behn Round-heads 1. i, Gill. 
Heavens, Madam, I'll warrant they were Heroicks. Lady 
L. Heroicks ! Gill. Cavaliers, Madam, of the Royal Party. 

2. Heroic Yerse : chiefly in plural. 

1596 Nashe Saffron Walden 4 When he was but yet 
a fresh-man in Cambridge, he.. sent his accounts to his 
father in those ioulting Heroicks [Hexameters]. 1693 
Dryden Juvenal Ded. (1697) 82, I wou'd prefer the Verse 
of Ten Syllables, which we call the English Heroique, to 
that of Eight. 1737 Pope Hor. Epist. 11. ii. 82 When this 
Heroicks only deigns to praise, Sharp Satire that, and that 
Pindaric lays. 1779-81 Johnson L. P., Pope Wks. IV. 118 
In heroicks, that may be admitted which ennobles, though 
it does not illustrate. 1807 Southey Espriella's Lett. I. 3 
Some new Cervantes . . to write a mock heroic. 1814 L. 
Hunt Feast Poets, etc. Pref. (1815) 14 The various and 
legitimate harmony of the English heroic. 

b. //. Sarcastically applied to high-flown or 
bombastic language, or sentiments thereby ex- 
pressed, 

1700 Farqcihar Const. Couple v. i, This is the first whore 
in heroics that I have met with. 1754 Richardson Grand i- 
son (1781) I. xiv. 82 Miss Barncveh look a tilt in heroics. 
1847 Tennvsoh Princ. Concl. 64 In mock heroics stranger 
than our own. 186a 4 Shibley ' Nugx Crit. vii. 308 Women, 
it is said, can write powerfully, hut they cannot write 
moderately. They are always in hysterics or heroics. 1879 
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HEROIC. 

Frodde Cafsar viii. 83 He [Ca,sar] had no sentimental 
passion about him ; no Byronic mock heroics, 
f 3. A heroic poet. Obs. 

« 1680 Butler Rem. (1750) 1. 172 Virgil .. To whom th' 
Heroics ever since Have sworn Allegiance as their Prince. 

Hence t Heroic v. nonce-wd., in to heroic it, to 
write in heroic verse; Heroicism, Heroicity, 
Hero icness, heroic character or quality « Hero- 
ism; Hero'icize v. trans., to make heroic ; to 
exalt to the position of a hero; Heroicly adv. 
* Heroically. 

1599 Nashe Lenten Stttffe 23 Homer of rats and frogs 
hath heroiqut it. 1648 W. Mountagle Devout Ess. 1. xiv. 
§ 3. 190 There is more happynesse in tbe one, but more 
Heroicknesse in the other. 1648 Earl Westmoreland 
Otia Sacra (1879) 148 Things to whet, not try Thine own 
lleroicism by. 1671 Milton Samso?i 1710 And heroicly 
hath finished A life heroic, on his enemies Fully revenged. 
1673 Rem. Humours Town 59 You throw away your 
glorious Precepts, whilst you talk of Heroickness, to an 
impertinent and groveling Generation. 1847 Faber Life St. 
Rose of Lima. p. xi, [A work] which treats of heroic virtue 
and what constitutes its heroicity, 1897 Folk-Lore Mar. 49 
At times, as in the case of Arthur . . it has become wholly 
heroicised, and the semi-divine child has to conform to the 
heroic standard. 

Heroical (hfrJu-ikal), a. f f. as prec. + -al.] 

fl. = Heroic a. 1. Obs. or arch. 

1555 Eden Decades To Rdr. (Arb.) 50 The heroical factes 
of the Spantardes of these days deserue so greate prayse. 
1643 Prvnne Sov. Poivtr Part. Ded. A ij b, One person of 
the exquisitest judgement, Heroicallest Spirit. 1700 Drvden 
Fables Ded. Wks. (Globe) 400 Though you have courage in 
a heroical degree. 1748 Hartley Observ. Man 11. Hi. 319 
The Bulk of Mankind are at a Loss to believe the Possibility 
of very beroical, generous, pious Actions. 1803 E. Hav 
Insurr. Wcxf. In trod. 19 He manifested a most heroical 
disposition at tbe battles of Ross and Fooks's Mill. 1814 
Mrs. J. West Alicia de Lacy 1. 83 She would imitate such 
heroical subjection of personal desires. 

f b. Of persons : = Heroic a. 1 b. Obs. or arch. 

«S99 Shaks. Hen. V, 11. iv. 59 His Mountaine Sire. .Saw 
his Heroicall Seed, and smil'd to see him Mangle the Worke 
of Nature. 1617 Morvson /tin. m. 16 That Heroicall 
Woman, Elizabeth late Queene of England. 1654 Taapp 
Comm. Ps. ii. 4 Luther, that Heroical Reformer, was Ex- 
communicated by the Pope. 1743 in Entick London (1766) 
417 To the memory of this most heroical person. 1824 
Lam do ft /mag. Conv. (1826) I. 390 Mezentius, the most 
heroical of allthe characters in that poem, 
f c. Grand, magnificent. Obs. 

1577 Harrison England il v. (1877) i. ri6 Magnificent 
apparell both of stuffe and fashion exquisite and heroicall. 
1604 R. Cawdrey Table Alph., Heroicall, beseeming a 
noble man, or magnificent. 1683 Evelyn Diary 16 June, 
Verrio's^ invention is admirable, his ordnance full and flow- 
ing, antique and heroical. 

2. = Heroic a. 2. 

ISS3 Eoen Treat. Neive Ind. Ded. (Arb.) 5 Howe ex- 
cellently the Poet Homerc had set forth his heroical factes. 
1691 Washington tr. Milton's De/. Pop. M.'sWks. 1738 1. 519 
The fourth sort he makes of such as reigned in the Heroical 
days. 1859 Kings ley Misc. (i860) 1. 1 When we read tbe 
history of heroical times and heroical men. 1871 R, Ellis 
Catullus lxviii. 92 Altar of heroes Troy, Troy of beroical 
acts. 

3. = Heroic a. 3. 

1S14 Barclay Cyt. ft Uplondyshm. (Percy Soc.) p. lxvii, 
They count them poetes hye & heroicall. 1581 Sidney 
Apol. Poetrie (Arb.) 28 Xenophon . . made therein [in Cyro- 
P<edia] an absolute heroicall Poem. 1863 Mrs. C. Clarke 
Shaks. Char. xvii. 416 This division of the play — the 
heroical— -is conceived in the very highest spirit of chivalry. 

t b. = Heroic a. 3 b. Obs. 

1546 Lang lev Pol. Verg. De Invent. 1. viii. 17 a, Heroical 
meter is so called of the valiaunt dedes of armes of noble 
men that be contained in it. 1576 Fleming Panopi. Epist. 
377 To write in heroicall Verses. 1599 Hakluyt Voy. 1 1. 
1. 30 He.. handled the same Argument in Heroicall verse. 

4. = Heroic a. 5. 

1770 J. Baretti Journ. Lond. to Genoa IF. lv. 287 These 
statues are of that sire that sculptors call heroical, 1840 
Thackeray Paris Sk.-bk. (1872) 249 We have set up in our 
hearts a grand image of him endowed with wit.. and enor- 
mous heroical stature. 

Heroically (hir^'ikali), adv. [f. prec. + -ly2.] 

1. In a heroic manner ; after the way of heroes ; 
with exalted bravery and fortitude. 

a 1586 Sidney (T.), Not heroically in killing his tyrannical 
cousin. i6gx-8 Norris Pract. Disc. (1711) HI. 238 They 
represent it. .as something heroically excellent, tbe top and 
height of the Christian profession. 1743 H. Walpole Lett. 
H. Mann (1834) I. Ixxxi. 285, I will bear this misfortune 
as heroically as I can. 1855 Macaulav Hist. Eng. xx. 
(1889) II. 44s The Jacobites, .represented him.. as a martyr 
who had heroically laid down his life for the banished King 
and the persecuted Church. 

2. In the manner of heroic poetry, 

1595 Spenser Col. Clout 447 Whose Muse Doth like 
bimselfe Heroically sound. 1664 Drvden Rival Ladies 
Ded., Some . . if they were to write in blank verse, Sir, I ask 
your pardon, would think it sounded more heroically to 
write, Sir, I your pardon ask. 

3. With 1 heroic ' medical or surgical treatment. 
1889 J. M. Duncan Led. Dis. Worn, xiii. (ed, 4) 94 She was 

tht frotlge'e of all the Ladies Bountiful in the neighbourhood, 
so that the doctors were afraid to treat her heroically. 

Hero'icalness. [f. as prec. + -NESS.] Heroic 
character or quality. 

01648 Digbv (cited by Ogilvie). 1689 Answ. 2 Papers 
38 The Heroicalness of his Temper, and Nobleness of his 
Soul. 1748 Richardson Clarissa (181 1) V. viii. 121 In 
violent pain, that with all your heroicalness would make you 
mad. 
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Heroi-co'mic, a. [f. Gr. ijpa-s Hero + 
Comic] That combines the heroic with the comic ; 
of the nature of a burlesque on the heroic. So 
Heroi-comlcal a. 

I7i*-i4 Pope {title) The Rape of the Lock. An Heroi- 
comical Poem. 1756 J. Warton Ess. Pope (1782) I. iv. 211 
An heroi-comic poem may therefore he justly esteemed as 
the most excellent kind of satire. 1816 Singer Hist. Cards 
241 The Heroi-coinic Poem of 11 Malmantile Racquistato. 
1850 W, Irving Goldsmith x. 135 As to the heroi-comical 
poem . . it appears to have perished. 

Heroid (hirJu-id). [ad. L. Ileroides, the title 
of the Epistles of Ovid, according to Priscian, a. Gr. 
^pcoiScy, plur. of -qpoiis heroine.] A poem in epis- 
' tolary form, expressive of the sentiments of some 
' hero or heroine : from the Hero'ides of Ovid, which 
take the form of letters to heroes from their wives 
or sweethearts. 

. «795 W. Taylor in Monthly Rev. XVI. 166 The most 
important pieces in the first volume .. are Heroids, or 

j heroic epistles; a form of composition probably invented 

1 by Ovid. 

Heroify (h/r<?«Mfor, v. [f, L. herd-cm Hero 
+ -fy: cf. deify.'] To make a hero of; to exalt 
to the position of a hero. Hence Heroifled ppl. a. 

181 a L. Hunt in Examiner 14 Sept. 577/1 Lord Welling, 
ton was heroified in a similar manner. 1846 Grote Greece 
(1854) I. 552 Representing both gods and heroes as having 
been mere earth born men. .deified or heroified after death 
as a recompense for services or striking exploits. 188* 
Waldstein Pythag. Rhegion 13 That (statue] of a heroified 
pugilist, Euthymos. 

+ Heroinal, a. Obs. rare. [f. L. heroina + 
-al.] Of or pertaining; to a heroine. 

165a Urquhart jfewel Wks. (1834) 242 Her mellifluent and 
heroinal breast. 

Heroine (he*xo\\ri), sb. (a.). Also 7 heroina, 
8 heroin, [ad. L. herblna, *the, a. Gr. i)p<ufV?;, 
fem. of ffpo* Hero ; see -ine. Cf. F. hirohie (16th 
a). The Lat. form was also in Eng. nse in 17th c] 
A female hero. 

1. In ancient mythology, a female intermediate 
between a woman and a goddess ; a demi-goddess. 

a 1659 Clevelano Mt. Ida v, Next Pallas that brave 
Heroina came. 1735 Pope Odyss. xi. Argt, He sees the 
shades of the ancient heroines. 1835 Thirlwall Greece I. 
v. 149 Medea seems, .to have descended, .from the rank of 
a goddess into that of a heroine. 

2. A woman distinguished by exalted conrage, 
! fortitude, or noble achievements. 

1 66a Evelyn Chalcogr. 61 A Sardonix which he cut, 
representing the head of that famous Heroine [Queen 
Elizabeth]. 1697 tr. C'tess D'Aunoy's Trav. (1706) 85 To 
distinguish berstlf from among the Heroina's of the most 
famous Ages. 1701 Lond. Gaz. No. 3796/12 Providence . . 
raised an English Heroine to dissipate the Designs of an 
Universal Monarchy. 173a Lediard Sethos II. x. 475 The 
greatest heroins have but one life. 1830 Masson Milton 1. 
667 Over Scotland, .there were Presbyterian heroines very 
many, and Presbyterian furies not a few. 

3. The principal female character in a poem, 
story, or play ; the woman in whom the interest of 
the piece centres. 

>7»5 J- Richardson Ess. Paint. 106 The other Saints 
have regard only to the Heroine of the Picture. 178a V. 
Knox Ess. cxxi. (R.), They .. forget the hero and the 
heroine, the poet and the poem. 1847 Tennyson Prim: 
Prol. 217 'Take Lilia, then, for heroine ' clamour 'd he, 'And 
make her some great Princess, six feet high 

4. attrib, or as adj. Heroine-like, heroic. 

170* Lond. Gaz. No. 3810/4 A Soul truly Greatand Heroine. 

5. Comb., as heroine-like. 

1804 Something Odd 1. 168 Without screaming, or fainting, 
or practising any other of the heroine-like graces. 

Hence He'roine v. noncc-wd., in to heroine il, 
to act or play the heroine ; Heroineship, He ro- 
inism, the condition or position of a heroine ; 
He roinize v. trans., to make into a heroine. 

1759 Sterne Tr. Shandy (1802) 1. xviii. 71 She could not 
heroine it into so violent .. an extreme as one in her situa* 
tion might have wished. 1778 Hist. Eliza WarwickW. 29 
A noble effort of heroinism. 1815 E. S. Barrett Heroine 
HI. 174, I therefore heroinized and Heloised myself as 
much as possible. 1818 Blackiu. Mag. III. 290 The heroine- 
ship of the book has passed to one of the daughters of Lady 
Juliana. 1887 Graphic 16 Apr. 414 Both qualifications for 
heroinism are combined by Rhona Lascelles. 1894 Mas. H. 
Waro Marcella I. xi. zio Her sense of heroineship. 

Heroism (he'r^iz'm). [ad. F. he'roisme (17th 
c), f. hiros Hero.] The action and qualities of 
a hero ; exalted conrage, intrepidity, or boldness ; 
heroic conduct. 

[i667Waterhouse Fire Lond. 158 A staineto their Honour, 
and an abatement to their Herocisme.] 

1 717 Ladv M. W. Montagu Let. to Sarah Chiswell 
1 Apr., Admire the heroism in the heart of your friend. 1789 
Bentham Princ. Legist, xii. § 27 note, Acts of heroism are 
in the very essence of them but rare : for if they were common 
they would not be acts of heroism. 1817 Hare Guesses (1859) 
289 Heroism is active genius; genius, contemplative heroism. 
Heroism is the self-devotion of genius manifesting itself in 
action. 1875 Emerson Lett. $ Soc. A ims, Greatness Wks. 
(Bohn) III. 270 Noway has been found for making heroism 
easy, even for the scholar. 

b. with //. A heroic action or trait. 

1859 Geo. Eliot A. Rede 1. v. 94 To call forth many evil 
tempers from the selfish, and many heroisms from the sym- 
pathetic. 1891 Daily Ncvs 18 June 5/2 The Sepoy revolt, 
\ the history of which is rich in heroisms of women. 
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Herorstic a. Of heroizing character. 

1881 Nation (N.YJ18 Aug. 141 (Cent.) Agreeably., to the 
heroistic account of her, not only was she not called Ursula, 
but [etc.]. 

Heroize (hTo-r^,3iz\ v. [f. Hero + -ize.] 

1. trans. To make a hero of ; to treat or repre- 
sent as a hero. 

1738 Wedoell Voy. up Thames 52 He was glad to escape 
the Trouble of heroizing them. 1883 ' H. A. Page' Vers 
de Societe 132 Did Mr. Elliott hear in mind how he was 
heroised in Edinburgh ? 

b. spec. To exalt into a mythological hero. 

1891 W. M. Ramsav in Athenaeum 15 Aug. 233/2 A 
heroized representation of the chief who was buried beneath 
the tumulus. 1894 Q. Rev. July 138 The deceased seated 
on thrones as heroised ancestors in Hades. 1897 Edin. 
Rev.^ Apr. 450 Ancestor worship, .regards the dead man as 
heroised or even deified. 

2. To make or render heroic. 

1886 West. Daily Press 15 Dec. 3 The Laureate should 
heroise the nation which he represents, and inspire it with 
noble and radiant thoughts, 

3. inlr. To play the hero. 

1875 BaowN ing Aristoph. Apol. 2369 Heroize And 
speechify and sing-song. 

Hence He'roized ppl. a. ; He*roizing sb. and 
a. ; Heroiza-tion, exaltation to the position 
of a hero. 

1840 Taifs Mag. VII. 521 No. .heroization of a probably 
crazy or worthless individual, i860 A. S. Windsor Ethica 
ii. 105 Heroizing is the radical vice of the day. 1891-7 
[see Heroize v. i b], 

Heroless, -logical, -logist : see under Hero. 
Heromancy, obs. form of Aeromanct. 

1546 Langlev Pol. Verg. De Invent. 1. xviii. 33 a, Hero- 
mancie that is a kinde of propheciyng by the Ayre. 

Heron, hern (he-ran, ham). Forms: a. 4 
heiroun, 4-5 heroun, 4-6 heyron, -one, -oun, 
-un(e, (5haron),6heeron,(herron), 6-7hearon, 
4- heron. &. 4-7 herne, (5 heern), 5-7 hearne, 
7 hearn, 5- hern. [ME. heiroun , heyron, a. OF. 
hairon {12th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), mod.F. h&on~ 
Pr. aigron, Fr. dial, e'gron, Sp. airon, It. aghirone 
late pop.L. *hagiron-em, deriv. of *hagir-us (Sp. 
agro), ad. OHG. *haiger, heiger a heron. 
< The form kern is archaic, poet., and dial. ; but the word 
is often so pronounced, even when spelt h^ron. 

A diminutive from the Romanic form appears in F. aigrette. 
OHG. heiger appears to be a by.form oK*hreiger (MHG. 
reiger, Ger. reiher, MDu. reigker, Du. reiger) cogn. with 
OE. hrdgra {\-*hr aigron-), heron.] 

1. The name of a large natural group of long- 
necked long-legged wading birds, belonging to 
the genus Ardea or family Ardeidie; especially and 
primarily, the Common or Grey Heron of Europe, 
A. cinerea. 

a. 130a Regist. Whethamstede (Rolls) 1 1. App. D. 330 
[Pro] heyruns et botors . . xxii. s . 1340 Ayenb. 193 Me ret of 
be heyrone bet he dra^b uorb his uader and bis moder huanne 
hi byeb ealde. C1386 Chaucer Frankl. T. 469 Thise 
ffauconers . . That with hir baukes han the heron [v.rr. 
heyroun, herowne, heroun] slayn. C1430 Liber Cocorum 
(i86z) 29 J?o heroun is rosted. .And eton with gynger as bis 
kynde is. 14. . Mom. in Wr.-Wiilcker 702/33 Hec ardia, a 
haron. 1523 Ld. Bernkrs Froiss. 1. ccccvi. (R.), They toke 
their horses, .and went into the feldes and founde plentie of 
beerons to five at. 1549 Compl. Scot. vi. 39 The herrons 
gaif ane vyild skrech. 1555 Edeh Decades To Rdr. (Arb.) 
53 Isopes frogges to whom. . Iupiter sent a hearon to picke 
them in the hedes. 1666 J. Davies Hist. Caribby Isls 87 
A kind of Herons of an admirable whiteness, about the big- 
ness of a Pigeon. 1789 Wonosw. Even. Walk 285 And 
heron, as resounds the trodden shore, Shoots upward, darting 
his long neck before. 1839 Stonehouse Axholme 65 The 
common heron may still be seen standing motionless, near 
ditches and pools of water. 

/3. 13.. Coer de L. 2272 The pavylon with tbe golden 
heme, c 1440 Anc. Cookery in Househ. Onl. (1790) 439 
Craunes and Herns shall be armed with Iarde. C1440 
Prom p. Parv. 237/1 Hcern, byrde [v. rr. heryn, heme], 
ardea. 1530 Palsgr. 231/1 Heme a Joule, heron. 1604 
Dravton 0?vle 71 The Heme, by soaring shewes tempes- 
tuous showres, i6ix Burton Anat. Mel. in. iii. 11. i. (1651) 
609 As an Hearn when she fishes, still and prying on all sides. 
1726-46 Thomson Winter 146 Loud shrieks the soaring hern. 
r.850 Tennyson In Mem. ci, The brook shall babble down 
the plain . . And flood the haunts of hern and crake. 1855 
— Brook 23, 1 come from haunts of coot and hern. 

b. With defining epithet, applied to other species 
of the genus Ardea and allied genera. 

1577 Holinsheo Chron., Scot. vi. (1808) V. 10 A great 
store of soland geese (not vnlike to those which PHnie calleth 
water eagles, or (as we saie) sea herons). 161 1 Cotgr., 
Aigrette, a fowle very like a Heron, but White; a criell 
Heron, or dwarfe Heron. 1624 Capt. Smith Virginia v. 
171 Many sorts of Fowles, as the gray and white Hearne. 
1678 Rav Wil/ughby's Omith. 279 Lesser Ash-colour ^d 
Heron. A name for Night Heron, Nycticorax Gardeni. 
1839 Stonehouse Axholme 65 The egret and the night 
heron are, 1 believe, entirely extinct. 1845 Yarrell Htst. 
Birds (ed. 2) II. 519 The Great White Heron {Ardea alba) 
can only be considered as an accidental visiter. Ibid. 531 
The Squacco Heron feeds on small fishes, mollusca, and in- 
sects. 1893 Newton Diet. Birds 416 Schlegel retained all 
in the genus A rdea, dividing it into eight sections, the names 
of which may perhaps be Englished —Great Herons, Small 
Herons, Egrets, Semi-egrets, Rail-like Herons, Little Bit- 
terns, Bitterns, and Night-Herons. Ibid. 418 Large as is the 
common Heron of Europe, it is exceeded in sire by the Great 
Blue Heron of America, Ardea herodias .. The Purple 
Heron, A. purpurea, as a well-known European species .. 
also deserves mention here. Ibid. 419 note, Ardea ratloides 
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. . is the * Squacco-Heron * of modern British authors— the 
distinctive name, given * Sguacco * by Willughby and Ray 
from Aldrovandus, having been misspelt by Latbam. 

2. alt rib. and Comb., as heron-crest, -plume ; 
heron- {hem- hawking \ heron-like, -topped adjs. ; 
also heron-bluter, Sc. name of the snipe (Jam.) ; 
heron- (hern)- dog, a dog used in heron-hawking. 

1817 Moose Lalla R., Veiled Proph. ui, Chiefs of th* 
Uxbek race, WBving their *heron crests with martial grace. 
a 1613 Overbuky Newes t Countrey Newes Wks. (1856) 174 
That a courtier never attaines his selfe-knowledge, but by 
report. That his best embleme is a *hearne-dog. 1709 
Lend. Gaz. No. 4539/1 Their Majesties came to this Place, 
to see the Diversion of *Hern-hawking. 1766 Pennant 
Zool. (1776) I. 422 Heron-hawking being so favourite a 
diversion of our ancestors. x6tx Cotgb., Haironnier, of or 
belonging to, a heron ; also, *heron-like. 1895 Pop. Sci. 
Monthly Apr. 772 These heronlike falcons are distributed 
over tbe greater part of Africa. 1808 Scott Marm. iy. vii, 
His cap. .was graced With the proud *heron-plume. 

+ HeTOner. Obs. Also 4 heroneer, 6 -eyr, 
hearoner, 7 herner. [a. F. hironnier (OF. also 
haironnier) adj., in faucon hironnicr, f. natron, 
hiron, Heron. Treated in Eng. as a sb. in appo- 
sition to falcon, and thence nsed alone.] A falcon 
trained to fly at the heron ; also, falcon heroner. 

c 1374 Cnauckr Troy/us iv. 385 (413) Ech for his vertu 
holden is for dere, Bobe heroner, and faukon for ryuere. 
c 1385 — L. G. W. ti2o Dido, Ne gentil hawtein faucoun 
heroner. 1575 Tuhbes v. Fanlconrie 29 The facon gentle . . 
is a very good hearoner. 1599 Tnynne Animadv. (1865) 39 
But this * heroner *, is an especiall hawke. .of moore accompte 
then other hawkes are, because the flighte of the Herone ys 
moore daungerous then of other fowles. i6xr Cotgr., 
Faulcon haironnier, a herner, a fauloon made onely to the 
heron. 

Heronry, hernery (he-ranri, hSunari). [f. 
Heron, Hern + -ry.] A place where herons breed. 

a. 1616 Surfl. & Markh. Country Fanne 671 To pro- 
uide therefore for a Heronrie or place to breed herons in. 
16*1-3 in Simpkinson Washing tons (i860) App. 41 Cutting 
the greate tree in the heronrow. 1789 G. White Stlbortie 
xxiii. (1853) 04 Send me word . . whether the heronry con- 
sists of a whole grove or wood, or only a few trees. 187a 
Jenkinson Guide Eng. Lakes (1879) 25 It contains two or 
three wooded islets, upon one of which was a heronry. 

0. 1603-4 Act 1 Jos. I, c. 27 § 6 So that hee or they shall 
not shoote in anye . . Gunne, within sixe hundreth paces of 
any Hernerie. 1786 W. Gilpin Lakes Cumbld. (1808) 1 1 . xix. 
76 The screams of a hernery (the wildest notes in nature). 

Heron's-bill. ? Obs. A hook-name applied 
by Lyre to the British species of Erodium and 
Geranium; usually called Stork's- bill and Crane's- 
bill. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens I. xxxii. 45 There is found in. this 
contrey diuers sortes of herbes, whose seedes be long and 
sharpe like to a Hearons beake or byl, the which for tbe self 
same cause, are all comprehended under tbe name and 
kindes of Hearons bill. 161 1 Cotgr. s.v. Aiguille, Storkes 
hil, Cranes hill, Hearons bill, Pinkneedle. 1864 Prior 
Ftant-n., Heron's Bill, from the shape of the seed vessel. 

He*ronsew, -shew, -shaw. Now some- 
what arch, or dial. Forms : a. 4-6, 9 dial, heron- 
sew, -e also 5 heroun-, heiroun-, heyroun-, 
heryn-sew(e, heronseu, 6 herensew, 8 herren- 
sue, 8-9 heronsue, -seugh, corrupt, herrin-, her- 
ringsue). /3. 5- hernsew, (5-6 hernesew, -e, 
6 hearnsew, 7 hernseu, 9 dial, hernser, -sey, 
harnsa, -ser, -sey). 7. 6-9 heronshew, (6- 
hearonshew, 7 heronshoe, -ahowe, 9 dial. 
-sheugh,-shuf). 5. 5-7hernshew,herneshewe, 
(6 hernshoe, hearnsheaw, 7 hearaeshoe, 9 dial. 
herrinshouw . e. 7- herons haw. f. 6- hern- 
shaw, (6 hearne-, 6-7 heme-, 7 hirnshaw:e). 
[ME. heronsew, etc., a. OF. heronceau (Palsgr.), 
earlier heroncel, pL -faux (Godef), dim. of heron. 

The ending -sew for F. -ceau has in some dialects come 
down as -sue, -sey, -ser; but it also passed in 16th c. into 
-s/urzv, afterwards popularly made into -shoe, -show, and I 
-thaw. In the last of these forms it was erroneously taken | 
by Cotgr. for shaw = wood. In coast dialects heron- or 
hern- is now frequently corrupted to herrin', herring, the 
shoals of which fisb are said to be followed by herons. 1 

lit. A little or young heron ; but in current use 
■a Heron. 

a. c 1386 Chaucer Sqr*s T. 60, 1 wol nat tellen .. of hir 
swannes nor of hir heronsewcs [v.r. beirounsewis]. 1409 
Durham MS. Cell. Roll, In iij herounseus emp., xv d. 
1543 Booroe Dyetary xv. (1870) 270 A yonge bercnsew is 
lyghter of dygestyon than a crane. 1764 T. Brvdges H otner 
Travest. U797) II- 381 When to their view Appeared a long- 
legged heron-sue. 1785 Hutton Bran New Wark 30 
Niwer did hullet, herrensue, or miredrum, mak sic a noise 
before. 1796 W. Marshall E. Yorksh. (ed. 2) Gloss., 
Herrinsew. 1815 Brock ett, Heronsew, Hcronseugh. 1855 
Robinson Whitby Gloss, s. v., 1 As thin as a herring-sue 
a tall lanky person. 1870 E. Peacock Ralf Skirl. II. m 
We got. .two butterbumps and a heronsew. 

0. c 1440 A ne. Cookery in Househ. Ord. (1700) 450 Pygge 
rosted..and hernesewes. 1567 Maplet Gr. Forest 88 The 
heron or hearnsew is called Ardea for mounting aloft. 1635 
Swan Spec. M. viiL $ 2 11643) 392 The Heron or Hernsew 
is a fowl tbat liveth about waters, a 1815 Forbv Voc. E. 
Anglia, Harnsey, a heron. 1885 Swainson Names Birds 
144 Hamser (Suffolk).. Hernsew, Heronseugb (Vorkshire). 

y. 1563 B. Googe Eglogs viii. (Arb.) 68 The Hearonshcw 
mountes aboue the clouds, Ye Crowes ech other do cry ; All 
this showes rayn. 1613 Markh am Eng. Husbandman \. \. 
iii. (1635) za If Hernes or Heronshoes cry much in their 
flying. 1620 Vennf.r Via Recta iii. 64 The young Heron- 
showes are with some accounted a very dainty dish. 1805 
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Scott Last Minstr. vt. vi, Capon, heron-shew, and crane. 
1803 Northumbld. Gloss., Heronsheugh, heronseugh, heron- 
sbuf, heronsyueff, heerinseugh, a heron. 

5- «575 E. H ake Nerves out of Fowles Churchyd. D ij b, 
Both Capon, Swan, and Hernshoe good. i575 Laneham 
Let. (1871) 8 Wyre cagez..in tbem, line Bitters, Curluz, 
Shoouelarz, Hearln]sheaw2 . . and such like deinty Byrds. 
1613-16 W. Browne Brit. Past. it. v, Upon whose tops the 
Herneshew bred her young. 

t. 1678 Ray Willughby s Omith. 277 The common Heron 
or Heronshaw. Thence 1768 in Pennant Zool. II. 339- 

f. 1530 Palscr. 187 Heronceav, an hernshawe. 1593 
Nashe Christ's T. 91 a, A Hearneshaw (a whole afternoone 
together) sate on the top of S. Peters Church in CornehilL 
1596 Spenser F. Q. Vt. vii. 9 As when a cast of Faulcons 
make their flight At an Hemeshaw,that lyes aloft on wing. 
1617 Moryson J tin. in. J46The Hands. . the English call Silly 
. .all abound with Conies, Cranes, Swannes, Hirnshawes, and 
other Sea birdes. 1867 Carlyle Remin. (t88i) II. 147 The 
only time I ever saw a hernshaw (' herrin'-shouw * the 
Aonandalers call it) actually fishing. 

f b. Criel- Heronshaw « Cryal heron, the 
Egret or Lesser White Heron. Obs. 

1655 Moufet & Bennet Health's fmprov. (1746) 176 All 
the Heronshaws, namely, the black, white, Criel-Heronsbaw, 
and the Mire-dromble. 

C. Phrase. To know a hawk from a heronshaw. 

Conjectural emendation of the Shaksperian *I know a 
Hawke from a Handsaw ', proposed hy Hanmer (1744), who, 
being a Suffolk man, founded this on the East Anglian 
dialectal harnsey, hamsa, harnser (see /5). Hence in later 
writers : see Handsaw. 

1766 Pennant Zool. (181a) II. 11 Not to know tbe Hawk 
from the Heronshaw, was an old proverb taken originally 
from this diversion [heron-hawking] ;^ but, in course of time, 
served to express great ignorance in any science. 1838 
Gen. P. Thompson Exerc. (1842) IV. 315 What claim I have 
to your Bttention as one that knows a hawk from a herring- 
sue, it is for yourselves to settle. 1865 Carlvle Fredk. Gt. 
xxi. v. X. 94 The clever Elliot, wbo knew a hawk from a 
hernshaw, never floundered into that platitude. 

% Erroneously explained by Cotgr. from Shaw a 
wood ; whence in Kersey and later Dictionaries ; 
but app. never really so nsed. 

z6ii Cotgr., Haironniere, a herons neast, or ayrie ; a 
herneshaw, or shaw of wood, wberein herons hreed. 1706 
Phillips (ed. Kersey), Hem-shaw or hernery, a Place 
where Herns breed. 1755 Johnson, Heronry* Heronshaw, 
a place where herons breed. i8a6 J. Thomson Etymons 
Eng. Words, Hernshaw, a heronry. [So in later Diets.] 

Heroogony, -ologist, -ology, -ship, 
-theism : see under Hero. Heros, obs. f. Hero. 

Heroun, -e, obs. forms of Heron. 

HeTO-WO:rsllip. The worship or adoration 
of heroes : a. of the deified heroes of antiquity and 
mythology ; b. of heroic men generally. 

1774 Burney Hist. Mus. I. 207 (JodJ To tbe adoration 
of these [sun, moon, and stars] succeeded hero- worship in 
the deification of dead kings and legislators. 1796 W. 
Taylor in Monthly Mag. II. 778 Can it then be really true 
that hero-worship is a rational sort of idolatry? ciZw 
S. Rogers Italy, Meillerie 62 Records of the past That 
prompt to hero-worship. 1840 Carlvle {title) On Heroes, 
Hero-worship and the heroic in History. 

So He-ro-worship v. {nonce -wd.) trans., to 
worship as a hero ; He ro-wo rshipper. 

1857 Hucnes Tom Brown 11. viii, He marched down to 
the School-bouse, a hero-worshipper, who would have 
satisfied the soul of Thomas Carfyle himself. 1865 Mrs, 
Cablyle Lett. III. 278, I have seldom seen a foolisher 
hero- worshipper. 1884 Eona Lyall We Ttoo xxii. (1889) 
184 Tell him. .that you bero-worsbip Sir Michael Cunning- 
ham, the statesman of the age. 

|| Herpes (haupiz). Also 7 hirpes, 8 harpes. 
[L., a. Gr. tpirqs (Ipinrr-) shingles, lit. a creeping, 
f. tpiTUv to creep.] 

1. A disease of the skin (or sometimes of a mucous 
membrane) characterized by the appearance of 
patches of distinct vesicles. (Applied widely to a 
number of cutaneous affections. ^ 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. w\. lxi. (1405) *77 This 
euyll is callyd Herpes. Ibid, lxiii. 278 Sucne a scabbe 
highte Herpes Cingula. 156a Turner Herbal w. iii The 
herbe fyue leue . . stayeth and holdeth back crepinge sores 
called Herpetas. 1601 Hollamd Pliny II. 391 Any sore 
that runneth on still and corrode as it goeth. [margin] Which 
also is called Herpes : as tbe shingles, wilde fire, and wolfe. 
1643 J. Steer tr. Exper. Chyrurg. v. 34 Hirpes or wild fire 
had invaded his whole legge. 1771 Mackeniie in Phil. 
Trans. LXI1. 17 A gentleman's son.. with a herpes round 
the neck, which bad proved extremely obstinate. 1842 
T. H. Burgess Man. Dis. Skin 81 The formation of 
vesicles in groups upon an inflamed base, is always sufficient 
to distinguish herpes from other vesicular affections. 

2. Entom. A genus of Coleoptera of the family 
Curculionidto (weevils^ . 

Herpetic (hajpe-tik), a.^ [f. Gr. kpmrr- (see 
prec)+-lo. Cf. F. herpttiqtte.] Pertaining to or 
of the nature of herpes ; affected with herpes. 

1783 J. C. Smyth mMcd. Commun. 1. 193 Herpetic spots 
and blotches. 1804 Med. Jrnl. XI 1. 97 Those herpetic 
affections which so frequently appear among the children 
of the poor. 1865 Livingstone Zambesi xix. 37s We saw 
the herpetic eruptions round their mouths. 

So Herpe-tical a., of the nature of herpes. 

1767 A. Campbell Lexiph. (1774) 38 A pruriginous, her- 
petical, and incurable eruption of pustules. 

Herpetic, a. 2 nonee-wd. [f. Gr. ipn£T-6v reptile 

+ -IC.1 Crawling, reptilian. 

1848 Lowell Biglow P. Ser. 1. Poems 1890 11. 63 An 
abject and herpetic Public Opinion is the Pope, the Anti- 
Christ, for us to protest against. 
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Herpetiform (h^jprtifpim), a. Path. [ad. 
mod.L. herpetiform-is, f. herpes, herpet- Herpes.] 
Presenting the form or appearance of herpes. 

1854 in Mavne Expos. Lex. 1894 M. Morbis Dis. Skin 
vi. 102 The vesicles are arranged in herpetiform groups. 

Herpetism(h5 jprtiz'm). Path. [a.F.herpe'- 
tisme, f. L. herpet- Herpes : see -ism.] A consti- 
tutional tendency to herpes or similar diseases. 

1856 in Thomas Med. Diet. 1891 W. A. J amieson Dis. 
! Skin x. (ed. 3) 144 French authors speak much of herpetism. 

Herpetography 1 (h5ipet/>-grafi). [f. Gr. epire- 
tvv creeping thing, reptile, f. Zpirtiv to creep, crawl 
+ -ghaphy.] (See quot.) 

1736 Bailey (folio) Pref., H erpetography . . n Description 
of creeping Things. 1886 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Herpetcrgraphy*. [f. Gr. lpnr)T- Herpes 
+ - graph y.] A description of the disease herpes. 

1854 to Mayne Expos. Lex. 

Hence Herpeto^ra'phical a, 

1854 Mayn-e Expos. Lex., Herpetographicus . . of or 
belonging to herpetography : herpetographical. 

He rpetoid, a. Zool. [f. Gr. kpir€r6v creeping 
thing, reptile + -oid.] Reptiliform ; sauroid. 

1889 Cent. Diet, s.v., The archaeopteryx is a berpetoid bird. 

Herpetology 1 (h5jpet^lod3i). [f. as Herpe- 
tography 1 : see -logy. Cf. F. hcrp/tologie.'] That 
part of zoology which treats of reptiles. 

1824 Watt Bibl. Brit. III. Subjects, Herpetology. 1828 
Stark Elem. Nat. Hist. I. 333 Reptiles, This department 
of Natural History is frequently treated of under the 
general title of Herpetology. 1865 Sat. Rrv. 7 Jan. 30/2 
Indian reptiles.. omitted in general works on Herpetology. 

Hence He -rpetolo'ffic, He^rpetolo grical adjs., 
pertainingtoherpetology; He rpetolo-grlcallya^., 
in relation to herpetology ; Herpetologlst, one 
versed in herpetology. 

j 828 \VEB$TE*,Herpetolog ic, Herpetological, H erpetologisl. 
X835 Kirby Hob. $ Inst. Anim. 1 1. xxiii. 442 The dragon 
of modern Herpetologists. X850 H. M iller Footpr*. Creat. 
v. (1874) 80 One of the links with the Saurians which esta- 
blish its herpetological relationship. 1883 A thenaenm 24 
Feb. 250 Tbe most distinguishedherpetologistintbis country. 
1886 Edin. Rev. Apr. 320 Dr. Gunther considers that herpeto- 
logically Egypt must be included in the Palaearctic region. 

Herpeto'logy 2 . [f. as Herpetogbaphy * + 
i -logy.] That part of pathology which treats of 
herpes ; a description of herpes. 

1857 Duncuson Med. Diet. 460 Herpetography .. a 
description of the different forms of herpes, as Herpetology, 
Herpetologia, is a treatise on the same. 1893 J. Hutchin- 
son Archives Surg. V. No. 17. 88 No. clxviii [of Catechism 
of Surgery] {title) Herpetology. 

HerpetO*tomy. [f. Gr. kpntrvv reptile + 
-To/ua cutting j The dissection of reptiles ; the 
anatomy of reptiles. So Herpeto-tomist, a dis- 
sector of reptiles. In mod. Diets. 

Herple, variant of Hirple v. 

Herpolhode (haup^lhJod). Geom. [f. Gr. 
kp-n-tiv to creep + rr6\ot pole + vS6s way, path.] 
A plane curve described by the point of contact of 
an ellipsoid with a fixed plane, the centre of the 
ellipsoid being fixed while the ellipsoid rolls upon 
the plane. 

1868 E. J. Routh Rigid Dynam. 329 The point of con- 
tact of the ellipsoid with tbe plane on which it rolls traces 
out two curves, ooe on the surface of the ellipsoid, and one 
on the plane.. the second. .is called the herpolhode. 

Herrald(e, obs. forms of Herald sb. 

Herre, obs. f. Hair ; var. Harre, Her sb., Obs. 

Herre3eld(a, -jelde, var. Hereyeld, Obs. 

Herrie, Sc. form of Harry v. 

He'rriment. Sc. [£. herry, Sc. form of Harry 
v. + -ment.] Harrying, ravaging, devastation. 

1786 Burns Brigs Ayr 171 The herryment and ruin of 
the country. 1836 Tait's Mag. 111. 426 It was.. tbe scene 
of continual spreaths, liftings, reavings, and herriments. 

Herring (he-rig). Forms: a. 1 hsering, -inc, 
1 -ingc, -incg, 1-7 hering, 4-6 heryng>, 5-6 
heeryng, 6 hearyng^e, 6-7 (8 9 dial.) hearing, 
(5 heirreng, hearrynge , 6 heyTing , 7 heerring) ; 
I h. 5 herryrig(e > 6-7 herringe, 6- herring. [OE. 
j hiring, hiring - OFris. tereng, EFris. hdring, -ink, 
MLG. harink, herink, LG. hering, MDn. harirtc, 
herinc, Du. haring, OHG. hdring, MHG. hxrinc, 
G. haring, hering. The Romanic names, F. hareng, 
It. an'nga, etc. are from OHG. 

(The ulterior derivation of the WGer. haring is uncertain : 
one conjecture is, ad. L. luilec, changed by popular etymo- 
J logy Diez). Kluge thinks the OHG. and MHG. variant 
with short vowel, hering, was influenced by popular asso- 
ciation with O HG. fieri 4 host,' as if * the fish tbat comes in 
hosts'; but the shortening of the e in later Eng. (rare 
before 16th c) appears to be merely phonetic. The vowel 
is still long in various dialects.)] 

1. A well-known sea fish, Clupea harengtts, in- 
habiting the North Atlantic Ocean, and coming 
near the coast at certain seasons in enormous shoals 
to spawn. It is an important article of food, and 
is the object of extensive fisheries on the British, 
Dutch, and Norwegian coasts. Also applied to 
other species of Clupea. 

Battle of (the^ Herrings (F. lataille dfs hare»gs\ 
popular name of the battle at Rouvrai, 12 Feb. 1429. fought 

in defence of a convoy of provisions : see quot. 1548. 
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«, a 700 Epinal Gloss. 010 Sardinas, hcringas. f 1000 
jElfric Colloquy in Wr.-Wiilcker 94/13 Hsenncgas and 
leaxas, mereswyn and stirian. anoo Ags. Voc. ibid. 319/13 
Taricus, net allec, hserinc. 12 . . Charter of/Elfwig (dated 
1060-66) in Cod. Dipl. IV. 172, vi. merswin and .xxx. bu- 
senda haeryngys aeke eare. c 1300 Havelok 758 Keling he 
tok, and tumherel, Hering, and tbe makerel. a 1400 Eng. 
Gilds (1870) 354 Euerych sellere of herynge in be lente. c 1440 
Protnp. Part>. 237/1 Heerynge, fisshe. 1477 in Suriees Misc. 
(1888) 27 Heirreng for iiij a penny 151a Nottingham Rec. 

III. 340 He sold his heyring at his plesure. 1535 Act 27 
Hen. VIII, c. 3 Fisher men . . vse commonly to conducte 
and conuey their hearing sprottes and other fyshe to . . 
Kyngstonc. 1548 Hall Chron., Hen. VI 106 This conflict 
(because the most part of the cariage was hcryng and Ienten 
stuffe) the Frenchmen cal, the . . battail of herynges. 1617 
Morysom I tin. it. 206 Two hearings every fish day. 16*4 
Capt. Smith Virginia 1. 10 All Herings in abundance. 
^1790 Laoy Nairn b Song 1 Caller Herrin*, * Who'll buy my 
caller herrin' [Sc. hairin'] ? They're no brought here without 
brave darin * {other rimes farin , despairin']. 1848 Craven 
Dial., Heering, Hearing. 

0. 1398 Treyisa Barlh % De P. R. xvnt. xxi. (1495) 781 
It is sayd that the camelion lyueth oonly by ayre .. the 
herryng by water. 147a Surtees Misc. (1888) 23 Feche & 
herrynge. 1570 Levins Manip. 136/19 Herring, halec. 1665 
Surv. Aff Netherl. 11 1 Our Fish, especially our Herring, 
being. . of general use for food throughout Europe. 1720 De 
Foe Capt. Singleton xiii. (1840) 231 The majority, .were for 
pickling up the poor Dutchmen among the herrings ; in a 
word,.. for throwing them all into the sea. 1880 GUnther 
Fishes 659 Clupea mirabilis. — The Herring of the North 
Pacific. 

b. With qualifications, expressing the condition 
of the fish, or the way in which it is cured. 

Black herring, a kind of cured herring. Kippered h., 
s= Kipper, q.v. Mazy h., the highest brand of herring, 
which are full of roe. Red h., a herring having a red 
colour from being cured by smoking ; also fig-. I see Red 
herring. Round shore-h., herring salted just as they 
come from the water. Split h.. gutted herring cured and 
packed for the market. White h. {a) fresh herring ; {b) 
herring salted but not smoked. Whitcsalted h., herring 
cured according to the French method by gutting and 
packing in a thick brine, in which they stand until tbey are 
finally packed in fresh lime and salt. (See also Bloated 
ppl. a. x , Corved, Crux, Full **. 1 e, Green <i.,Shotten a.) 

c 1420 Liber Cocornm (1862) 54 Cover by white heryng . . 
ben cover red heryng and set abufe. 1469 Househ. 
Ord. (1790) 102 White herringes a laste, that is to say xij 
barrelles. 1538 Bale Thre Lawes 1566 They loue no pese 
porrege nor yet reade hearynges in lent. 1605 Shaks. Lear 
tu. vi. 32 Hopdance cries in Tom's belly for two white 
herring. 1617 Moryson I tin, in. 148 The English export 
into Italy great quantity of red Herrings. 17M Lond. Gaz. 
No. 6040/1 Salt used in the curing and making of White- 
Herrings. 1831 Sir J. Sinclair Corr. II. 397, I begged 
him to give orders to send me some barrels of red herrings, 
caught and cured in Scotland. 1883 Fisheries Exhib. Catat. 
72 Cured fish of various kinds— Black Herrings, Red Her- 
rings, Kippers, Bloaters. 1888 Argosy Fresh or white 
herrings, as they are called on the Norfolk coast, should be 
broiled 

c. Applied, with qualifications, to other fishes 
of the family Clupeidte, or resembling them. 

Branch herring, the ale wife, Clupea vemalis. Cali- 
fornia h., a species inhabiting the North Pacific, C. mira- 
bilis. Crake h., tbe scad. Fall h., C. mediocris. Fresh- 
water h., the pollan, a variety of whitefish found in the 
loughs of Ireland, Coregonns pollan. Garvie-h. : see 
Garyie. Lake h., the cisco, Coregonus hoyi, which 
abounds in Lake Ontario. Ohto h., the skipjack, Clupea 
chrysochloris. Rock h., a species of shad, Alosa ffxta. 
Round h., Eirumeus sadina. Toothed h., the mooneye, 
Hyodon clodalus. Also King of the herrings, Chimxra 
tnonstrosa \ also a species of ribbon* fish, Regalecus glesne. 
Mother or Queen of the herrings, the alhse-sbad, Alosa 
vulgaris. 

1686 Ray & WiLLUCHav Hist. Pise. ix. ix. § 9 Clupea . . 
Angl. A Shad, the Mother of the Herrings. 1836 Yarrell 
Brit* Fislus II. 364 Northern Chimaera. King of the Her- 
rings . . is generally taken when in pursuit of shoals of 
Herrings. 1861 Couch Brit. Fishes II. 138 Crake Herring, 
Scad (North of Ireland) Trichurus vulgaris. 1865 Ibid. 

IV. 292 An attempt to obtain examples of the Pollan in 
Ireland was met with the reply that no fish was known by 
that name, although . . it was discovered that the Fresh- 
water Herring was familiarly koown to every one. 

2. Proverbial phrases. -^Neither {no) barrel better 
herring, never a barrel the (a) better h. : i.e. never 
one better than another, nothing to choose between 
them : see Barrel 4. Neither fish,fiesh, nor good 
red h. : see Fish sbA 4 c. Dead as a h. : see 
Deada. 32 b. / like not barrel or h.\ I dislike 
the whole of it. Every h. should hang by its own 
head: every one should stand on his own merits. 
Also thick as herrings (i.e. in shoals) ; like her- 
rings in a barrel ; as thin as a herring. 

1546 J. Heywooo Prow. (1867) 84 A foule olde riche 
widowe, whether wed would ye, Or a yonge fayre mayde, 
beyng poore as ye be? In neither barrell better hearyng 
(quoth hee). 1583 Stanyhurst ASneis^ 11. (Arb.) 45 For a 
ful reckning, I lyk not barrel or hearing. 1674 tr. Mar- 
tiniere's Voy. N. Countries 127 Tbere was never a Barrel 
better Herring, one as rich and ill favoured as the other. 
1795 Wolcott (P. Pindar) Pindariana Wks. 1812 IV. 234 
Virtues thick as Herrings in their souls. 1818 Scott Rob 
Roy xxvi, * Na, na I let every herring hing by its ain head.* 
i8«4 Carlvle in Froude Life (1882) I. 262 It is the law 
in Yarmouth that every herring hang by its own head. 
1891 N. Goulo Double Event 117 (Farmer) People jammed 
inside like herrings in a barrel. 

3. attrib. and Comb. a. General combs. : as 
herring-barrel) -boat, -cur^r, -fisher, fishery, -fleet, 
-fry, -harvest, -lugger, -monger, -net, -pie, -scale, 
-season, -spawn, -time, -tub ; herring-sized adj. 

Vol. V. 
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1420 Inv. in Line. Ckapt. Acc. Bk. A. 2. 30. If. 69, 2d 
*heryngbarelles. 1613 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 466 And 
the M ast was one Cane as bigge as a Herring-Barrell. 1818 
Scott Rob Roy xxvii, He wadna for a' the herring- barrels in 
Glasgow [etc.]. a 1856 H. Miller Cruise Betsey vi. (1858) 

00 A fleet of *herring-boats lay moored beside them. 1615 
K. S. Brit. Buss in Arb. Garner HI. 625 The charge of one 
hundred Last of *herring casks or barrels. 1858 Simmonos 
Diet. Trade,* Herrin g-curer, a gutter and Salter of herrings. 
1765 J. Brown Chri Jrnl. (1814) 206 No *herring-drove, 
but a storm approacheth. 1704 Lond. Gaz. No. 4058/5 The 
Sorlings went off 10 the *Herrmg- Fishers. 1615 E. S. Brit. 
Buss in Arb. Garner III. 625 Upon conference with some 
experienced in this "herring fishery. 1838 Penny Cycl. X. 
286/2 The principal herring-fishery off the coast of Norfolk 
and Suffolk commences in September and ends in the 
beginning of December. 1889 Eona Lyall Hardy Norse- 
man iv. 39 We shall have the * herring-fleet back from 
Iceland before many days. 1591 Percivall 6"/. Diet., 
Anchava, *hering frie, halecnta. 1865 H. H. Dixoh Field 
$ Fern iv. 65 Even the mild porpoise, .is busy chasing the 
herring-fry. 1599 Nashe Lenten Stuffe 54 Backe returned 
the Caterer . . and powred downe the *herring merchant his 
hundred ducats. 1614 Eng. way to Wealth in Harl. Misc. 
(Malh.) III. 242 The *berring-mongers of Yarmouth. 1535 
Aberdeen Reg. V. 15 (Jam.) Ane *harein nett. 1615 E. 
Brit. Buss in Arb. Garner \ \\. 625 The particulars of her 
herring-nets, and of the warropes and other ropes, cords, 
and lines. 1399 Nashe Lenten Stuffe 71 Euery yeare about 
Lent-tide, the sherifes of Norwich take certayne*herring pies 
. .and send them as a homage. 1778 Eng. Gazetteer (ed. 2) 
s. v. Norivieky The sheriffs are obliged by their charter to 
present the King with 12 herring-pies yearly. 1039 in Earle 
Land-charters 257 And haefde hit bim wel neh twelf mona<$ 
and twegen *ha;ringc timan. 

b. Special combs. : herring-brook = Herring- 
pond; herring- cooper : see quot. ; herring- 
drift : see Drift 1 1 h ; herring -gull, a species 
of gull, Lams argentatus, which follows herring- 
shoals and preys upon them ; herring-gutted 
a., having a narrow, thin body like a herring; 
f herring-hang, a building in which herrings 
are hung to cure ; herring-hog {dial.), the gram- 
pus ; herring-king = King of the herrings (see 

1 c) ; herring-man, a man engaged in the her- 
ring-fishery; herring-pike, a fish of the group 
Clupesoces ; herring-salmon, a name of N. Ame- 
rican species of Coregonus ; herring-silver (see 
quot.); herrings-wife, a woman who sells her- 
rings; herring-work, herring-bone work (Ogil- 
vie). 

t8io Naval Chron. XXIV. 451 Unknown on this side the 
*herring-brook. 189a Labour Commission Gloss., * Herring 
Coopers, who make the casks in which herrings are packed. 
1851 lllustr. Catal. Gt. Exhib, II. 514 *Herring-drift, 18 feet 
deep, 11 fathoms long. 1857 Chambers' Inform. I. 709/1 
Arctic gulls, whose plumage differs from that of the *her« 
ring-gull. 1892 Daily News 13 Dec. 4/8 The herring-gull 
—the pirate of the sea. 1726 Arbuthnot Diss. Dumpling 
9 Meagre, *Herring-gutted Wretches. i8ri Sporting Mag. 
38 Lank-jawed, herring-gutted plebeans. 168a J. Collins 
Salt 4- Fishery 106 They arc hanged up in the *Herring- 
Hangs, or Red- Herring Houses, c 1640 J. Smyth Hundred 
of Berkeley (1885) 319 The Sturgeon, Porpoise, Thornpole. . 
the *herringe hogge. 1674 Josselyn Voy. Neiv Eng. 10 
We saw many Grandpisces or Herring-hogs, hunting the 
scholes of Herrings. 1884 Dav in Fisheries Exhib. Lit. II. 
165 Tbe genus Chimaera . . as it makes raids upon tbe Her- 
rings, it is called the **Herring King', a 1568 Ascham 
Scltolem. (Arb.) 152 Not much vnlike the fisher men of Rye, 
and *Hering men of Yarmouth. 1633 Ames Agst. Cerem. 
Pref. 28 Its a hard world, when heernng men revile fisher- 
men. 1836 Richardson Fishes 180 The *Herring salmon 
forms its [the namaycush*s) principal food in Lake Huron. 
1706 Phillips * Herring-silver, Money formerly paid as an 
Equivalent for the Custom of giving a certain Quantity of 
Herrings for the Provision of a Religious House. 161 1 
Cotgr., Harengiere, a * Herring-wife; a woman that cries, 
or sells Herrings. 

Hence Herring v. trans., to manure with herring. 

1880 Goode & Atwater Hist. Menhaden 249 (Cent.) In 
Maine they talk of land that has been herringed to death. 

Herring-bone, sb. {a.) 

1. The bone of a herring. 

1652 Season. Exp. Netherl. 8. I was pleased to hear so 
rich a Towne. .could be Founded on Herring-Bones. 1857 
Chambers' Inform. I. 709/^2 The popular saying of being 
founded on herring-bones is as applicable to the thriving 
town of Wick, as Amsterdam. 

2. attrib. or adj. Resembling in appearance the 
bones of a herring, a. Serving. Herring-bone 
stitch, a kind of stitch in which the threads are 
set obliquely at equal angles on opposite sides of 
a line, or crossing each other : hence herring-bone 
seam, thread. Also absol. — herring-bone stitch, etc. 

1659 Torriano, A'spina pesce .. the hearing-bone stitch. 
1767 Gooch Treat. Wounds I. 453 That kind of stitch 
called by sempstresses the herring-bone or a flat seam. 
1866 R. Chambers Ess. Ser. 1. 10.8 Causes your clothes to 
be . . embroidered in the herring-bone fashion. 1880 Plain 
Hints 24 Herring-bone, called 'cat's teeth ' in the West of 
England, is the name of the stitch used for flannel work. 

b. Arch. Applied to a kind of masonry and of 
paving in which the stones or tiles are set obliquely 
in alternate rows so as to form a zigzag pattern : 
as herring-bone ashlar, balk, bond, work, etc. 

1703 Moxon Mech. Exere. 238 They make a good Pave- 
ment, and., [it] looks handsomly, especially if laid Herring- 
bone fashion. 1836 Parker Gloss. A rchit. s.v., The interior, 
or backing, of Roman walls is often of irregular herring- 
bone work. 1848 Rickman's A rchit. App. 36 Rude and 
wide jointed rag-work, with some herring-bone. 1853 
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Arehxot. XXXV. 384 The walls to this room were 3 feet 
thick, with herring-bone masonry. 1865 Lubbock Preh. 
Times v. (1869) 157 Urns .. decorated by.. incised patterns 
in which the chevron or herring-bone constantly recurs. 

C. Weaving and Clolhmaking. Applied to stuffs 
in which a zigzag pattern (as in b) is worked: 
as herring-bone twill, weaving. Also absol. A 
stuff having a herring-bone pattern. 

i860 All Year Round No. 53. 63 Barragons and fustians, 
herringbones, thicksets, .dimities and velveteens, for which 
Bolton was famous. 188a Caulfeilo & Sawaro Diet* 
Needtdvork, Herringbone-lzvilt, a name by which a soft 
slight dress material is known. 1887 CasselTs Fam. Mag. 
Oct. 697/1 Witb an interwoven corded stripe, with chevron 
or herring-bone weaving between. 

d. Carpentry. Herring-bone bridging, so 
absol. herring-bone, * strutting- pieces between thin 
joists, diagonally from the top of one to the bottom 
of another, to prevent lateral deflection * (Knight 
Diet. Mech. 1875). 

He'rring-bone, v. [f. prec. sb.] 

1. trans. To work with a herring-bone stitch. 
Also absol. or intr. 

1787 Mrs. Trimmer Ecm. Charity 79 Plain linen Caps, 
with binders herring.boned with coloured Cruel. 1873 Miss 
Broughton Nancy II. 101 She has been teaching me how 
to herring-bone. 1880 Plain Hints 25 The raw edge should 
be herring-boned down about four or six threads deep. 

2. trans. To mark with a herring-bone pattern. 
1887 T. Hardy Wood landers III. v. 101 A sanded floor, 

herring-boned with a broom. Ibid. xv. 307 The herring- 
boned sand of the floor. 

Herring-buss. Obs. exc. Hist. [a. Bu. har- 
ing-buis : see Buss sb. 1 ] A two- or three-masted 
vessel used in the herring-fishery. 

1615 E. S. Brit. Buss in Arb. Garjier 111. 636 To seek 
out the said Herring Busses, and to buy of them their her- 
rings. t69i Lond. Gaz. No. 2684/3, 7 or 8 French Frigats 
and Privateers .. fell in with our Herring- Busses. 1776 
Aoam Smith W. N. iv. v. (1869) 11. 9*3 The tonnage bounty 
upon tbe herring-buss fishery. t83t Carlyle Sart. Res. 11. 
v, The common fleet of herring-busses and whalers. 

t Herring-cob. Obs. [SeeCoBj<M 8.] The 
head of a herring ; fig. a stnpid head : cf. Cods- 
head. (In Diets, from Littleton onward, erroneously 
given as 'a young herring'.) 

1594, 1632 [see Cob sbA 81. 1678 Littleton Lat. Diet. 
s.v. Cob, A herring-coh, Halecula. # i7o6 Phillips (ed. 
Kersey), Herring-cob, a young Herring. 1719 D'Urfey 
Pit to Purge Melanch., The rubbish and outcast of your 
herringcobs invention. 

Herringer (he-rirpj). [f. Hebbing + -eb.] 
a. One who goes herring- fishing, b. A boat used 
in herring-fishing. 

1857 Kings lev Two Y. Ago xiv. A lot of loDg-shore 
merchant- skippers and herringers, who went about calling 
themselves captains. 1887 Pall Mall G. 2 May # 11/2 We 
are not going to ride to a mile and a half of netting, like a 
berringer of the Minch. 

Herring-pond, humorous. The sea or ocean, 
esp. the North Atlantic ocean. 

1686 J. Dunton Lett.fr. Ntno-Eng. (1867) 19 Tie send an 
account of the wonders 1 meet on the Great Herring- Pond. 
1689 in Harl. Misc. (1746) VIII. 603/1 My sometime 
Friends and Allies on the other Side the Herring-pond. 1729 
Gav Polly 1. Wks. (1772) 146 How little are our Customs 
known on this side the herring pond. 1824 New Monthly 
Mag. X. 498 We hired a boat to cross the herring pond 
Which intersects great Britain and fair France. 1861 Mrs. 
H. Wooo E. Lynne 1. ii. (1888) 157 I'd send them over 
the herring-pond if I could. 

II Herrnhuter (he*rnh?7t3r). Also 8 Herren-, 
Hern-, 8-9 -hutter. [f. Herrnhut (lit. the Lord's 
keeping), the name of their first German settlement 
on the estate of Count von Zinzendorf in Saxony. 
See quot. 1753.] One of the sect of ' United 
Brethren ' or Moravians. 

1748 Whitehall Evening-Post No. 449 An Edict is pub- 
lished against the Moravian Brethren, or .. Herrenhutters. 
[1753 Scots Mag. May 212/1 Between this wood and the 
town or village is an bill called Huthberg, i. e. Toivnguard 
Hill. This gave occasion to the colonists to call themselves 
Huth des Herm, and afterwards Herrnhuth, i.e. the guard 
or protection of the Lord.] 1834 Marv Howitt Sk. Nat. 
Hist., SwalloTv iv, Thou hast heard the lowing heifers On 
some good Herrnhuter's farm [in S. Africa]. 1879 Baring- 
Goulo Germany II. i8q His spiritual songs . . now stand in 
the hymn-book of the Herrnhuters. 

Hence He'rrnhutismiHerrnhu-tenisnijHerrn- 
lurtianism, Moravianism. 

1753 Scots Mag. May 212/1 Herrnhutism does indeed .. 
appear to be .. essentially evil. 1879 Barinc-Goulo Ger- 
many II. 188 Pietism of mystic tendency culminated in 
Count. .Zinzendorf .. and Herrnhutenism. 1882-3 Schapf 
Encycl. Relig. Knowl. II. 1604 Mysticism ^ entered into 
various combinations with Pietism, Herrnhutianism [etc.]. 

Herrod, -old, -owd, obs. ff. Herald sb. 

Herry, -ye, Sc. forms of Harry v. 

Herrylle, obs. form of Earl. 

Hers (hajz), poss. prony Forms: 3-5 hire, 
hiris, 4-5 hires, shores, -is, heerys, hyres, 5-6 
hyrs, 5- hers. [In form, a double possessive, 
f. poss. pron. hire, Her, thus hires, her s, hers (cf. 
ours, yours, theirs), app. by association with the 
possessive case in such phrases as * a friend of 
John's \ whence 1 a friend of her's \ formerly 1 a 
friend of her {hire) \ Of northern origin ; the 
midland and southern equivalent being Hern 1 .] 



HERS. 

The absolute form of the possessive prononn Her, 
used when no nonn follows : = Her one, her ones ; 
that or those pertaining to her. ( = F. sien y la 
siennc, les siens, Ger. dcr, die, das ihrige.) 

13.. Cursor M. 8608 (Gott.) Fra hir fere scho stal hit 
barn, And laid bi bir hirs [Trin. And leide biren here] so 
for-farn. Ibid. 20016 (Cott.) Hirs [v.rr. hiris, hiren] am i wit 
all pat i can. 1382 Wyclip Job xxxix. 16 She is maad hard 
to hir soncs, as tho3 tbei be not hiris. c 1386 Chaucer Miller's 
T. 221 Ffor this was his desir and hire [Petw. MS. hers] 
also. — Man of Law's T. 129, I moot been hires [v.rr. 
hers, hirs J, 1 may noon oother cbese. c 1430 Life St. Katfu 
(1884) i To oure lordys wurschip and his holy moders and 
hyres, 1548 Hall Ckron. y Edw. IV, 219 [She] registered 
ber selfe and hers, as persones there privileged. 159a Shaks. 
Rom. $ Jul. 11. iit. 59 As mine on hers, so hers is set on 
mine, 1621 Lady M. Wroth Urania 464 Shee was forced 
to confesse her*s was the fault. 1841 Mi all in Nonconf. I. 
257 They must be hers of ber own right, 
b. Of hers — belonging to her. 

1478 J. Pastoh in Paston Lett. No. 8r2 III. 219 Aftyr the 
dyssease of a steppe modyr of hyrs. 148a Monk of Evesham 
(Arb.) 70 A . .neybnr of herys [printed herns]. 1483 Caxton 
Gold. Leg. 321 b/2 This fady..buryed them secretely in 
a felde of heerys. c 1630 Risdon Surv. Devon § 293 (1810) 
302 These her eleemosinary nets of hers are almost vanished. 
Mod. She mentioned the matter to a friend of hers. 

t e. Formerly used for the first of two posses- 
sives followed by a substantive, as hers and my 
father, now her father and mine, 

1611 Shaks. Cymb. v. v. 186 Hers and mine Adultery. 
1707 in Lend. Gaz. No.4356/2 Her Majesty, .is very sensible 
ofth eir Zeal for Her's and the Publick Service. 

f Hers, poss. pron? Obs. Also 4 he oris, 4-5 
heres, heris. [Formed in same way as prec 
on Heb 'their*; supplanted by Theirs before 
1500. A southern equivalent was Hern 2 . The 
earlier form was here, hire, etc.] = Theirs. 

c 1340 Cursor M. 2507 (Trin.) J>ei helde heres [v.rr. pairs, 
baires] was be lond, For bet hadde be ouer bond. Ibid. 
22578 And bo to bores [v.r. heris] vebe a burne. c 1380 
Wvclif Wks. (1880) 300 Pore men.. bat hauen greet neede 
for bem & heoris. c 1380 Antecrist in Todd Three Treat. 
WycltfiiSs*) *33 Crist forsoke his wille ; bei seken hers be 
it rfcjt or wrooge. c 1449 Pecock Repr. 397 If Y . . consent e 
not for me and my Successours in my name and heris for to 
fulfille [etc]. 

Hers(e, Sc. forms of Hoarse. 
Hersale, obs. var. of Hirsel, flock. 
fHersall. Obs. nonce-wd. A Spenserian short- 
ening of Rehearsal. Cf. Hersing. 

1590 Spehser F. Q. hi. xi. 18 With this sad hersall of his 
heavy stresse The warlike Damzell was empassiond sore. 

Herschel (ha'ijel). Astron. A name proposed 
(and to some extent nsed) for the planet now 
called Uranus, after its discoverer, Sir William 
Herschel in 1781. 

1819 Pantologia, Herschel, the name hy which several 
astronomers cal [1 the primary planet discovered by Dr. Her- 
schell in March 1781. 1878 Newcomb Pop. Astron. 355 
Herschel proposed to call the new planet Georgium Sidus 
. .Lalande thought the most appropriate name of the planet 
was that of its discoverer, and therefore proposed to call it 
Herschel. 

Herschelian (hajje'lian), a. {sb.) [f. proper 
name Herschel + -ian.J 

Of or pertaining to the astronomer Sir William 
Herschel (1738-1822), or his son Sir John Her- 
schel (1792-18 71). Herschelian {telescope), a form 
of reflecting telescope having a concave mirror 
slightly inclined to the axis. Herschelian rays, the 
ultra-red heat rays of the spectrum, the existence 
of which was first proved by Sir W. Herschel. 

1 791 Phil. Trans. LXXXII. 310, I looked at the planet 
with an Herschellean four and seven-feet reflector. 1837 
Goring & Pbitchard Microgr. 155 The Newtonian and 
Herschelian telescopes baving very small angles of aperture, 
will admit of concave metals with spherical figures. 1838 
Proc. Amer. Phil. Soc I. 58 A seven feet Herschelian. 

So Hersche'lic a. = prec. 

1874 Fiske Cosmic Philos. i. I. 19 Beyond the red .. He 
the so-called Herschellic rays, of least refrangibility. 

Herschelite (ha-jjeiait). Min. [Named 1825 
after Sir John Herschel : see -ite.] A hydrous 
silicate of aluminium, calcium, and sodium, now 
considered a variety of chabazite. 

1815 T. Thomson Ann. Philos. Ser. 11. X. 262 Dr. Wollas- 
ton ..has examined chemically a small quantity of Her- 
schelite. # 1868^ Dana # Min. (ed. 5) 437 Herschelite . . 
accompanies phillipsite in a lava at Aci Caste! lo. 

Herse (hajs), sb. Also 5 hierche, 6 hersse,6-7 
hearse, [a. F. herse (12th c. in Littre) harrow:— 
L. hirpex, hirpic-em, large rake nsed as a harrow. 
The same word whicb, in a different group of senses, 
has now the form Hearse.] 

fL A harrow, for agricultural use. Also b. A 
harrow used for a cheval-de-frise' and laid in the 
way or in breaches with the points upward to ob- 
struct the enemy. Obs. 

[1454 in Rogers Agric. <$■ Prices III. 555/1, 2 new hercix 
sive canill @ /B.] 1480 Caxtom Ovid's Met. xm. xv, He 
kembyd his heer wt an hierche in stede of a combe. 1727- 
41 Chambers Cycl, Herse is also a harrow, which the 
besieged, for want of chevaux de frise t lay either in the 
way, or in breaches, with the points up, to incommode the 
march as well of the horse, as the infantry, 
e. A portcullis grated and spiked. Hist. 

1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn., Herse, in Fortification, is a 
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Lattice in the form of a Harrow, and beset with many Iron 
Spikes. It is usually hung . . that the herse may fall, and 
stop up the Passage, .or other Entrance of a Fortress. 1841 
Arcliaeologia XXIX. 62 The. .absence of the Herse is very 
unusual, and can only be explained, under the supposition 
that there was one at the porch of entrance, now fallen. 

d. Her. A charge representing a portcullis or a 
harrow. 

1515 Ld. Bermers Froiss. II. clx.xi. [clxvii.] 501 The 
deuyse in y* Standerde was a Herse golde, standyng on 
a bed gonles. 

1 2. Mil. A form of battle array. Cf. Habrow 
sbA 3. Obs. 

The actual arrangement is much controverted. 

1523 Ld. Berkers Froiss. I. exxx. 156 The archers, .stode 
in maner of a herse, and the men of armes in the botome of 
the batayle. Ibid. clx. 195 Men of armes afote and archers 
afore them, in maner 01 a herse. 1581 Stywaro Mart. 
DiscipL 1. 92 To place the like number in an hearse or 
square Battaile. Ibid. 93 Sometime by reason of the 
ground it is necessarie to bring such a number into an 
hearse or twofold- battaile which maie be more auailable 
then the quadrant battaile. 1590 Sir J. Smyth Disc. cone. 
Weapons 30-33. 1635 Barriffe Mil. Discip. xciv. (1643) 
300 The Hearse Battel! . . is when the depth doth manifold 
exceed the length, thrice at the least. i88a R. F. Burton 
Bk. of the Sword 245 The Phalanx or oblong herse was 
irresistible during the compact advance. 1897 Eng. Hist. 
Rev. July 432, etc 

3. A frame on which skins are dried : see quot. 

1875 lire's Diet. Arts III. 513 They [skins] must be 
set to dry in such a way as to prevent their puckering, and 
to render them easily worked. The small manufacturers 
make use of hoops for this purpose, hut the greater employ 
a herse, or stout woodeo frame. 

Hence Hersed a., drawn up in the military form- 
ation called a herse.* 

1795 Southev Joan of Arc il 88 From his hersed bowmen 
how the arrows flew Thick as the snow-flakes. 

t Herse, v. Obs. rare. [f. OE. type *hcrsian, 
related to herian Hery, as Halse v. 1 is to 
Hail v. 2 ] trans. To glorify or extol. 

a 9400-50 Alexander 2200 Mast bije ?e ere hersid & berid 
of aoure strenthe. Ibid. 2498 pe hi3ere I here him enhansed 
& nersude his name. 

Herself (hajse'lf), pron. [OE. hire self selfre, 
f . hire Her, dat.-acc. pers. pron. + Self. Self was 
in OE. an adj. which could be inflected in concord 
with any case of the pronoun ; e.g. hio self, hire 
selfre, hie selfe ; the dative form is the source of 
the modern use. For the history of the construc- 
tions see Self.] 

I. Emphatic use. = Very her, very she, that very 
woman, etc. — L. ipsa. 

1. As dative and (later) general objective. 

cixoo Trin. Coll. Horn. 219 [Vsaie] nemnede hire cun to 
more and hire su[llf to gerde. a 1400-50 Alexander 347 
pan suld he say to hire-selfe sadly hire wordis. 1559 W. 
Cunningham Cosmogr. Glasse 1 Men did more earnestly . . 
seke Vertu for hir selfe. Mod. She was told that it was 
meant for herself. 

2. Standing in apposition with the nominative 
pronoun, or with a sb. in nominative or objective. 

c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 157 Heo wer5 hire solf wascben of hire 
fule sunnen. 1591 Shaks. Two Gent. v. iv. 98 And Iulia 
her selfe did giue it me. 16957 Drvden Virg. Georg. in. 60 
Envy her self at last. .Shall give her Hands. 1762 Goldsm. 
Cit. W. xviii. T 10 He .. went in pursuit of Hansi herself. 
1838 Thirlwaix Greece V. 43 Sparta herself forming the 
first. 1864 Brvce Holy Rom. Emp. vi. (1875) 78 The Saracen 
wasted the Mediterranean coasts, and sacked Rome herself. 
Mod. I heard it from a lady who herself was present. 

3. Taking the place of the nominative pronoun. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 10822 (Gott.) Of bat elide hir self was in 

[Cott. bat sco was in J. a 1400-50 A lexander 266 Sone as 
hire selfe it sawe. c 1400 Destr. Troy 4642 Hir seluyn is 
wrothe, And has wroght vs bis wedur. 1594 Shaks. Rich. I II, 
1. i. 81 The iealous ore-worne Widdow, and her selfe. .Are 
mighty Gossips. 1808 T. Jefferson Writ. (1830) IV. 112 
A determination . . that herself and her allies will demand 
from Great Britain no renunciation of her maritime prin- 
ciples. 18 14 Byroh Lara it. xxv, Herself would, .seat her 
down upon some linden's root. 

b. Used alone in predicate after be, become, etc., 
and in adverbial extensions = by herself. To be 
herself', to be in her normal condition of mind 
and body, to be in fall possession of her faculties : 
see Self. 

c 1320 R. Brukhe Medit. 453 Oure lady wente here seluyn 
alone, c 1430 Syr Tryam. 408 There sche travaylyd of a 
chylde, Hyrselfe allone, withowtyn moo. 1636 Massinger 
Gt. Dk. Flor. iv. ii, Being herself, then, She must exceed 
his praise, a 1700 Dbvden (J.), The more she looks, the more 
her fears increase At nearer sight ; and she's herself ihe less. 

c. By Welsh or Gaelic speakers (or in ridi- 
cule of their speech) herself her own self {her 
nain sel 1 ) is used in the same way as Her pers. 
pron. 2 b. 

f 1707 in Scot. Antiq. (1898) XII. 105 Her nane sell does 
not well farstand tese Nice Points. 1814 Scott Wav. xxix, 
It was either ta muckle Sunday hersell, or ta little govern- 
ment Sunday. 1828 [see Hvsi pers. pron. 2 b]. 

II. Reflexive use. «L. sibi, se; Ger. sick, 

4. Dative, and objective with preposition. 

971 Btickl. Horn, s Heo haefde hire sylfre jeworht baet 
mseste wite. c 1230 Hali Meid. 5 Ha naueo" nawt freo of 
hire seluen. a 1300 Cursor M. 19790 Bi bir self sco satt vp- 
right. 1490 Caxton Eneydos xvit. 67 As a woman disperaie 
and from herselfe. 1531 Tindale Exp. 1 John (1537) 7 The 
scripture abydeth pure in herselfe. 1690 Lond. Gaz. No. 
2581/4 Much inclined to talk to her self. 1864 Tenhysom 



HER-WARD. 

Aylmer*s F. 304 Made her .. Swerve from her duty to her- 
self and us. 
5. Accusative or direct object. 

ciyjt Chaucer Boeth. 1. pr. i. 2 (Camb. MS.) She con- 
streynede and sbronk hyr seluen. ^ 1390 Gower Con/. II. 30 
She about her white swere It did, and benge hir selven 
there. 1490 Caxton Eneydos xvi. 62 She hath babandonned 
hersilfe. .to receyue the false eneas. 1513 Douglas sEneis 
iv. Prol. 256 Syne for disdene alace t her selfin slew. 1598 
Grenewey Tacitus' Ann. 1. xiv. (1622) 27 He had been 
taken by the enemy, if the first legion had not opposed her 
selfe. 1796 H. Huhter tr. St. Pierre's Stud. Nat. (1799) 
III. 216 She supported herself .. with a greatness of soul 
altogether incredible. 1864. Tennyson Ay Inter's F. 303 Vou 
have. .Perplext her, made her half forget herself. 

III. From the 14th c. probably, as in the 
corresponding his self there has been a tendency 
to treat her as the possessive pronoun, and self as 
sb., whence such expressions as her very self, her 
own self, her good t dear, sweet self and the like. 
See Myself, Self. 

(The formal identity of her personal pron. and her posses* 
sive (cf. c 1200 in x) conceals the difference which is manifest 
in the parallel himself his very self.) 

Her ship (haujip). Sc. arch, ox Hist. Forms: 
4-7 heir-, 5-6 her-, 6 hir-, hayr-, hear- (heirst-), 
heiri-, herry-, 6-7 hair-, -schip(e, -schyp(e, 
(-scheip), 6- hership. [f. Here army, host, or 
stem of OE. kergan, ON. herja, to Harry + -ship : 
cf. ON. herskap-r f warfare, harrying,* which may 
be the actual source.] 

1. Harrying, pillage, plundering, devastation ; a 
warlike incursion, or foray ; harrying of cattle. 

1375 Barbour ^r^ix.298 {The king] heryit thameon sic 
man ir, That, .neir fifty ^heir, Men menyt the heirschip of 
bouchane. £1470 Hehrv Wallace vm. 942 On Inglismen 
full gret herschipe thai maid. 1549 Compt. Scot. i. 23 Maist 
extreme violent spul?ee ande hairschip of ther mouahil gudis. 
157a Compl. Inkab. Elsdon in Northumb. Gloss, s. v. Har, 
Night reftes and hearships hy the thiefes of Easte and West 
Tividall. 1609 Skene Reg. Maf, Stat. Robt.III, 60 The 
paice of slavcbter, reif, destructions and hejrshippis .. It is 
statute that na man vse any . . heirschippis, birning, Reif, 
slauchter, in time to come. 1814 Scott Wav. xv, The com- 
mitting of divers thefts, reifs, and herships, upon the honest 
men of the Low Country. x8i8 — Hrt. MidL xlii. note, 
Her'ship, a Scottish word which may be said to be now 
obsolete; because, fortunately, the practice of 'plundering 
hy armed force which is its meaning, does not require to 
be commonly spoken of. 

2. A harried condition ; hence, min, distress, 
famine, caused hy robbery with violence or the like. 

1536 Bellehoem Cron. Scot. xi. xi. (Jam.), The landwart 
pepyll be thir waris war brocht to sic pouerte and heirschip, 
that thair land was left vnsawin and vnlabourit. 1556 Lauder 
Tractate 109 Bryngand thame to pouertie, To hounger, 
hirscheip, and rewyne. 1609 Skene Reg. Maj., Stat. Will. 
8 Trubland Gods people with skarsnes, povertie, and outer 
hairscbip. 

3. Booty, plunder ; esp. cattle forcibly driven off. 
«535 Stewart Cron. Scot. (1858) I. 117 All the heirschip, 

tane wes of befoir, To euerilk steid tha gart agane restoir. 
j 768 Ross Hetenore 46 (Tarn.) The track at last he found, 
Of the ca'd hership oa the mossy ground. 
II Hersillon. Obs. [F, hersillon, f. herse.'] 
1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn., Hersillon, in Fortification, 
is a Plank stuck with Iron Spikes, for the same use as the 
Herse. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Hersillon, a Plank Ten 
or Twelve Foot long stuck full of Nails, with the points up. 

Hersing. Obs., shortened f. Rehearsing. 

c 1420 Anturs of Arth. li, With-outun any hersing [other 
MSS. more lettynge], There dijte was thayre sa3tenyng, 

f Hersoun, v. Obs. rare. [app. for hersen, ex- 
tended form of Herse v. : cf. halson, Halsen v. 
similarly formed.] trans. To glorify, do honour to. 

a 1400-50 A lexander 1600 Bowes hym downe . . Aod her- 
souns bat haly name bat he byheld written. 

Hersute, obs. form of Hirsute. 
Hert(e, obs. ft Hart, Heart, Hurt. 
Hert, obs. f. art, inflection of Be v. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 20219 Sun bou hert [v.r. ert] of heuen 
king. 

Herte-bren, obs. form of Heartrdrn. 

t Herten, a. Obs. [f. ME. hert, Hart + -en *.] 
Made of the skin of a hart. 

13. . Horn Childe xxix. in Ritson Metr. Rom. (1802) III. 
293 Therwith berten gloves to, Swiche was the maner tho. 

Hertfordshire (hautfjfadjaj). Formerly 
Hart-. [Name of an Eng. county.] In phrase 
Hertfordshire kindtuss : see qnots. 

a 1661 Fuller Worthies (181 1) I. 427 * Hartfordshire 
kindness.* This is generally taken in a good and grateful 
sense, for the mutual return of favours received, a 1700 
B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, Hartfordsh ire-kindness. Drinking 
to the same Man again. 1738 Swift Pol Convers. ii. 
Lord Sm. Tom, my service to you. AVr». My Lord, this 
moment I did myself the honour to drink to your Lordship. 
Lord Sm. Why, then, that's Hertfordshire kindness. 1787 
Grose Prov. Gloss^ Hartfordshire kindness. That is, any 
one drinking back to his right-hand man ; i.e. the person 
who immediately before drank to him. 

Herth(e, obs. ff. Hearth, Earth. Hertpeny > 
-ston, obs. ff. Hearth-fenny, -stone. Herto- 
aeines, in opposition to this : see Here adv. 16. 
Herust, herueat, -vist, obs. ff. Harvest. 

Her- ward, originally to her-ward> towards her : 
see -ward. 

c 1477 Caxton Jason 113 b, To redresse Jason and Argos 
to herward. 1580 Sidney Arcadia (1622) 68 But the Lion. . 



HERY. 

bent his race to her- ward. 162 1 Lady M. WaoTH Urania 
108 Amphilanthus . . was then looking from her-ward, care- 
lesse of her. 

t He'ry, v. Obs. Forms : a. x herian, heerian, 
h$rsan, 2-4 herien, 3 heerien, heryhe, 3-5 
herye, 4 heri^e, (heyre), 4-6 herie, herry, 4-7 
hery. /3. fi herep, herede], 3 hseren, huren, 
heoren, 4 here. [OE. herian, hxrian WGer. 
*harjan, *herjan> Goth, hazjan to praise, glorify, 
extol : cf. OHG. harin, OS. hardn to cry, shout. 
In OE., herian {h^an, herigan) was conjugated, 
pres. herie {heriys, herge), Merest, hered, heriatS, 
pa. herede, pa. pple. hered ; thence in ME. arose 
two types, hery, heriest, herie}, heriede, etc., and 
here, herest, here}, herede, etc. ; the latter coin- 
cided in form to some extent with Hear, with 
which it was app. sometimes confused: see the 
quots. from Layamon.] 

trans. To praise, glorify, exalt, honour, worship. 

a. £735 CaedmorCs Hymn 1 in O. E. Texts 149 Nu 
scyluo herian hefaenricaes uard [later vers, in Baeda's 
Hist. iv. xxv, Nu sculon herisean heofonrices weardl. 
c 825 Vesp. Psalter d. 2 HaerjaS hine in maehtum his. 
c 893 K.iELFaEO Oros. in. vii. § 8 Ic nat. .for hwyfce batida 
swclcra broca swa wel herfceao". c 1000 jElfric Horn. 1 1 . 560 
Ne hera 5u nxnne man on his life, c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 97 
Disses deises hehnesse is to heriane. ^1205 Lay. 6234 
We wulleo bine men beon bine mon-scipe herien. a 1300 
E. E. Psalter cxlvii. 12 Heryhe bou bi God. 1382 Wyclif 
Wisd. xi. 16 Summe errende herieden (1388 worschipiden] 
doumbc edderes. c 1386 Chauces Clerk's T. 560 God they 
thanke and herye. 1388 Wyclif Ps. cxlviii. 3 Sunne and 
moone, herie 3e hym ; alle sterns and li^t, herie 3e hyrn. 
c 1450 Mirour Saluacioun 3130 Nowe honoures it king 
and prince & heries the gloriouse name. 1579 Spenses 
Sheph. Cat. Nov. xo Nor Pan to herye, nor with love to 
playe. 1590 — F. Q. n. xii. 13 For Apolloes temple highly 
herried. 1622 Drayton Poly-old. xxiv. (1748) 364 And 
Thanet..even to this age doth hery Her Mildred. 

/3. c 897 K. jElfred Greg. Past, xl viii. 373 Daet o"aet . . mon 
hereS. 971 Blick. Horn. 13 Heo Drihten herede. £1175 
Lamb. Horn. 5 J>us ha hine hereden. c 1200 Trin. Coll. 
Horn. 167 He herede him ouer alle men. c 1205 Lay. 2389 
He wolde . . his godd hure [c 1275 herie). Ibid. 13900 pa 
we .. heoreS heom mid mihte. Ibid. 16281 God ton wulle 
haeren [c 1275 herie). c 1250 Hymn in Trin. Coll. Horn. 
258 Iherd iebeo bin holi nomc 13. . Gait). <$• Gr. Knt. 1674 
J)e Iorde forto here. £1400 St. Alexius (Trin.) 250 He 
Herede god, and made htm glad. 

Hence fHeTied (hered) a., praised, glori- 
fied, exalted. Also f He*ryer (OE. hergere), wor- 
shipper, f He-ryfol a., praiseworthy. 

a 950 Durham Ritual (Surtees) 124 t>aette . . <5v hsebbt 
herxeras [laudatores]. ^1380 Wyclif Serm. Sel. Wks. 11. 
94 If ony be heriere of God hem he heerej>. 138a — 2 Kings 
x. 19 That he distruye alle the heryeris [1388 worschipers] 
of Baal. 1382 — Dan. iii. 25 Blessid art thou, Lord God 
of our fadris, and heryful [1388 worthi to he heried] or 
worth i to be preyside. a 1400-50 A lexander 1637 J>e hered 
haly name. 1583 Stanvhurst Mneis 11. (Arb.) 54 With 
Gods herried order k ndled. 

Hery, obs. form of Eerie. 

Herycano, obs. form of Hurricane. 

t He*rying, vbL sb. Obs. Forms : a. 1 herung, 
-ing:, 2 -unge, -inge. 0. 2 heri;inge, 3heriung, 
3-4heriing, 4 herying(e, -yng,4-5 heriyng'e, 5 
hereynge. [OE. herung, hering, f. herian Hery v. 
+ -ING 1.] Praising, praise ; glorification. With 
a (and //.) A song of praise. 

«. <:897 K. jElfreo Gregory's Past. Ivi. 435 On oWe 
heringe ©a?s eadgan weres. c 1000 jElfric Horn. I. 60 For 
manna herunge. c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 5 Biuoren him 
sungun J?isne lofsong heliliche to heringe. 

fi. CI175 Lamb. Horn. 5 Him to luue and heri3inge. 
a 1225 Ancr. R. 148 A windes puf of wordes hereword ; of 
monnes heriunge. 1382 Wvclif Matt. xxvi. 30 An ympne, 
orheriynge, seid, thei wenten out in to the mount of Olyuete. 
c 1420 Chron. Vilod. st.617 To monnes hele and his hereynge. 

Herytes, Obs. : see Heritress. 

Herywater, var. Harry-water, Obs. 

Hes, pers. pron. her, them : see Hise. 

Hes, var. Es Obs., carrion ; north, f. has (see 
Have v.) ; obs. f. is (see Be v.). 

eiyoo Cursor M. 19422 (Edin.) 'Quejrir hes bis . . sobe 
obir nan.' 

Hesitance (he'zitans). [f. L. h&sitantia (see 
next and -ance).] Hesitation. 

1601 Bp. W. BAaLOw Defence 44 Yet there may be, in faith, 
. . haesitance and wavering. 1836 H. Rogess J. Howe iii. 
(1863) 55, I know not how any could preach consistently, 
and without hesitance and regret. 1849 D. G. Mitchell 
BathSumm. (1852) 167. 

Hesitancy (he*zitansi). Also 7 hees-. [ad. L. 
hsesitantia stammering, f. pres. ppl. of hsesitdre to 
Hesitate : see -ancy.] The quality or condition 
of hesitating ; indecision, vacillation ; an instance 
of this. 

1617 J. Hales Serm. 1 It brought. .a preservation against 
all doubt and hesitancy. 1656 Hevlin Snrv. France 155 
Without the least demure or haesitancie. 1768-74 Tuckes 
Lt. Nat. (1852) I.6g Such hesitancies as th^se are weeds of 
the richest soils. 1886 Mas. Lynn Linton P. Carew I. xii. 
219 That perpetual hesitancy which belongs to people whose 
intelligence and temperament are at variance. 

Hesitant (he-zitant), a. [ ad - L. hsesitdnt-em , 
pres. pple. of hsesitdre to Hesitate. Cf. F. hesi- 
tant.] Hesitating; irresolute, undecided; stam- 
mering. 
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1647 TaAFP Comment. 2 Cor. v. 6 Not haesitant, or halting, 
as Hadrian the Emperour was. 1651 Baxter Inf. Bapt. 278 
Are you not here hesitant also? 1683 Kennett tr. Erasm. 
on Folly X1709) 16 The delivery of Achilles was rough, harsh, 
and hesitant. 1856 R. A. Vaughan Mystics (1860) I. hi. i. 
52 The hesitant and conflicting conjectures of Philo. 

Hesitantly, adv. [f. prec. + -ly 2.] In a hesi- 
tant manner ; hesitatingly. 

1660 Boyle New Exp. Phys. Mcch. Pref. 4 Rather doubt- 
fully, or hesitantly, then resolvedly. 1688 — Final Causes 
Nat. Things ii. 78 We may rationally believe more, and 
speak less hesitantly. 1883 Harper's Mag. Nov. 953/1 He 
added, hesitantly: 'I'm afraid it bodes no good.' 

Hesitate (he'zit^t), v. [f. L. hxsitat-, ppl. 
stem of hxsitare to stick fast, stammer in speech, 
be undecided, freq. of hxrere (pa. pple. hxs~um) to 
stick, adhere, hold fast. Cf. F. h&iter.] 

1. tntr. To hold back in doubt or indecision ; to 
show, or speak with, indecision; to find difficulty 
in deciding ; to scruple. 

1623 Cocke s am, Hesitate, to doubt. 1709 Snaptesq. 
Moralist 11. i. in Charac. (171 1) II. 237 it must needs 
become a Sccptick above all Men to hesitate in Matters of 
Exchange. 1771 Goldsm. Hist. Eng. II. 343 The citizens 
of London hesitated on the demand. 1839 Thirlwall Greece 
VI. 149. 1848 Ruskin Mod. Paint. II. 11 1. 11. iiL 179 note, 
He may pause, but he must not hesitate, 
b. with injin. or clause. (Rarely with vbl. sb.) 

X 75S Wahburton Serm. xviii. Wks. 181 1 X. 3 [They] could 
never hesitate a moment to conclude (etc.]. 1701 Earl 
HAacouaT in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 11. IV. 440 Ihere was 
no room to hesitate ooe moment whether I was to accept 
such a. .distinction. 1763 ScaAFTOH Ittdostan iii. (1770) 69 
Admiral Watson, apprehensive he might be reflected on . . 
hesitated signing. 180a Milne in Med. Jmt. (1804) XII. 
452, 1 have.. never hesitated to inoculate every person that 
has been brought to me. 

f c. To be uncertain, be in doubt that. Obs. 

1807 T. Thomson Ckem. (ed. 3) II. 193 It was no longer 
possible to hesitate that this acid was composed of carbon 
and oxygen. 

2. To stammer or falter in speech. 

1706 Pjhillips (ed. Kersey), To Hesitate, to stammer or 
falter, to hum and haw. 

3. trans. To express or say with hesitation. 

1735 Pofe Prol. Sat. 204 Willing to wound, and yet afraid 
to strike, Just hint a fault, and hesitate dislike. 1794 
Godwin Cat. Williams i. 6, 1 hesitated a confused and irreso- 
lute answer. 1827 Scott Napoleon xxxviii, He humhly 
hesitated, that he could not safely honour it [a bill]. 1886 
Lowell Orat. Harvard [B Nov. Wks. 1890 VI. 160, 1 choose 
rather to hesitate my opinion than to assert it roundly. 

He'Sitater. Also -tor. [f. prec. + -ER l ; 
the form in -or follows L. analogies.] One who 
hesitates, wavers, or is irresolute ; a waverer. 

i8s* Lytton My Novel xii. xxv, ' Hear, hear', from the 
hundred and fifty hesitators. 1881 Q. Rev. July 8 Con- 
science made him not a coward but a hesitater. 

Hesitating (he-zit^tirj),///. a. [f. Hesitate 
v. + -ING That hesitates : see the verb. 

1622 Bacon Hen. VII, Wks. 1825 III. 494 In speech he 
was slow, and in some measure hesitating. 1712 Lond. Gaz. 
No. 5001/3 Somewhat hesitating in his speech. 1849 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. vii. II. 208 After this ..James made 
his first hesitating and ungracious advances towards the 
Puritans. 1897 Cavalry Tactics xiv. 80 The bolder the 
better ; hesitating cavalry are defeated cavalry. 

Hence He*sitatinglytfdfr.,in a hesitating manner; 
He'sttatingfness, hesitating manner or quality. 

1800 Mas. Hesvev Mottrtray Fam. IV. 194 'Nothing 
serious is the matter, upon my honour', answered he, hesi- 1 
tatingly. 1890 Spectator 25 Jan., The hesitatingness of the 
one European, and the decisiveness of the other. 

Hesitation (hezit^-Jan). Also 7-8 hees-. [ad. 
L. hsesitdtion-em, n. of action f. hsesitdre to Hesi- 
tate. Cf. F. hesitation (e 1400 in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1. The action of hesitating; a pausing or de- 
laying in deciding or acting, due to irresolution ; 
the condition of doubt in relation to action. 

1622 Bacon Hen. VII, Wks. 1825 III. 297 He did sadly 
and constantly, without hesitation or varying, .stand to that , 
he had said. 1683 Kennett tr. Erasm. on Folly 90 With- | 
out the least demur or haesitation. 1759 Robehtson Hist. 
Scot. I. v. 378 She rejected it without hesitation. 1875 
Jowett Plato (ed. 2) IV. 33 We have no hesitation in deter- 
mining what is right and wrong. 

b. with //. An instance of this. 

1695 WooowAaD Nat. Hist. Earth Pref., The Difficulties 
and Hesitations of every one. 

2. Embarrassed halting in utterance ; stammering. 
1709 Steele Tatter No. 5 ? 2, I heard him send his Man 

of an Errand Vesterday without any Manner of Haesitation. 
1720 Swift Wks. (1778) X. 15 Many clergymen .. write in 
so diminutive a manner, .that they are hardly ahle to go on 
without perpetual hesitations or extemporary expletives, 
t Hesitations, a. Obs. rare. [f. as prec. + 
-ous.J Characterized by hesitation. 

1657 EarlMonm. tv.Parutd'sPolit. Disc. ig4 If a power* 
ful and vain -glorious Prince . . would make use of hacsita- 
tious counsels, [etc.]. 

Hesitative (he'zit^tiv), a. [f. L. hsesildt-, 
pa. ppl. stem of hsesitdre to Hesitate : see -ive.] , 
Shewing, or given to, hesitation. 

1795 Montford Castle 1 1. 150 He stood hesitative and con 1 
fused. 1865 Carlyle Fredk. Gl. xviii. xiv. VIII. 86 For four 
days more, he hung about the place, minatory, hesitative ; 
but attempted nothing feasible. 1882 Mozlev Re/uin. Oriel 
I. 152 His hesitative manner of speaking. 

Hence He'sitatively adv., in a hesitating manner. 

1881 R. A. King Loz<e the Debt xix, ' I think I'd try giving 
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her notice again, first', hesitatively suggested his feeble 
fellow-bachelor. 

Hesitatory (he'zit^tari), a. ff. as prec. : sec 
-oby.J = Hesitative. 

a 1734 Noam Exam. (1740) 596 Being.. cautelous, and not 
soon determined, but hesitatory at unusual Occurrences in 
his Office. 1849 Carlyle Reminisc. Irish Journ. 2 July 
(1882) 31 Voice thin, creaky, querulous-hesitatory. 

tHe-situde. Obs. rare~°. In 7 hees-. [f. 
L. hues-, ppl. stem of hserere to stick + -tude.] 

1623 Cocke a am n, Doubtful nes, H at sit tide. 

Hesp, Sc. and north, form of Hasp sb. 

1824 Scott Rsdgauntlet Let. xi, A tangled hesp to wind. 

Hespe, obs. form of Asp*. 

c 1425 Wr.-Wulcker 646/36 Hec tremulus, a hespetre. 

Hesper (he-spai). poet. [ad. L. Hespeb-us, 
q.v.] The evening star ; = Hesperus. 

1623 CocKEaAM, Hesper, the euening starre. 1656 Stanley 
Hist. Philos. v. (1701) 1 78/1 A Phospher 'mongst the Living, 
late wert thou, But Shin'st among the Dead a Hesper now. 
1 761 Beattie Pastoral x. 124 Lo beamy Hesper gilds the 
western sky. 1850 Tennyson In Mem. exxi, Sad Hesper 
o'er the buried sun And ready, thou, to die with him. 

Hesper-, stem of Hesperds, used in the same 
sense as Hesperid-, as the radical part of several 
chemical terms, as HespeTic, Hespere-tic, Hes- 
peri'nic, Hesperi*sic adjs., denominating acids. 
Hesper e*tin, -e'tol : see quots. 

1881 Watts Diet. Chem. VIII. 1029 Hesperetic acid, 
C10H10O4, is likewise formed by the action of alkalis on 
hesperidin. Ibid. 1028 Hesperidin is a glucoside, and 
is resolved by dilute acids into glucose and hesperetin 
CieHuOc. 1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., HesperetolCz Hi 0 O2, a 
yellowish oil that stiffens in a crystalline manner, obtained 
by the dry distillation of lime hesperetinate. ^ Ibid., Hes- 
perinic acid, Ce He O3, . . obtained by the action of nitric 
acid on Hesperidene. 1889 Muir & Morley Watts' Diet. 
Chem. II. 684 Hesperic acid, C22 H28 O7, an acid which 
may be extracted by alcohol from orange peel in water, a 
product of the decomposition of hesperidin. 

Hesperian (hespi>rian), a. and sb. [f. L. 
Hcsperi-tts, Gr. konepios of or situated towards the 
west, western, L. Hcsperi-a, Gr. *E<77r€pta (poetical) 
the land of the west, applied by the Greeks to 
Italy, by the Romans to Spain or regions beyond ; 
f. Hesperus the evening star : see -an.] 

A. adj. 1. Western, of or pertaining to the land 
of the west, or where the sun sets. poet. 

a 1547 Surrey sEneid iv. 463 My dear son, Whom I de- 
fraud of the Hisperian crown. 1667 Milton P. L. 1. 520 
Who with Saturn old Fled over Adria to th' Hesperian 
Fields. 1679 Esiabl. Test 4 This Hesperian Garden of 
England, a 1708 J. Philips Poems (1776) 75 (Jod.) Th' 
utmost bound Hesperian, Calpe, by Alcides fixt. 1818 Shel- 
ley Rev. Islam vn. xiii, The gathering waves rent the 
Hesperian gate Of mountains. 185S Milman Lat. Chr. iv. 
v. (1864) II. 285 When Ireland is described as a kind of 
Hesperian Elysium of peace and piety. 

2. Of or pertaining to the Hesperides. poet. 
1622 MASSiNGEa & Dekker Virg. Mart. iv. iii. D.'sWks. 

1873 IV. 73 Bury in Oblivion your fain'd Hesperian Or- 
chards. 1634 Milton Comus 393 But Beauty like the fair 
Hesperian tree Laden with blooming gold, had need the 
guard Of dragon-watch. 1667 — P. L. 111. 568 Happy lies, 
Like those Hesperian Gardens fam'd of old. 1708 J. Philips 
Cyder \. 33 (Jod.) Whose breath Nurtures the orange and 
the citron groves, Hesperian fruits. 1830 Macau lay Moore's 
Byron Ess. (1887) 159 The forests shining with Hesperian 
fruit and with the plumage of gorgeous birds. 

3. Entom. Of or pertaining to the family of 
butterflies called Hesperidx or Skippers. 

1840 Swainson & SHiicKAao Nat. Hist. Insects 65 The 
enormous head of the Hesperian caterpillars. Ibid., The 
Hesperian butterflies being the last of the Pap i Hones. 

B. sb. 1. An inhabitant of a western land. 

1601 Holland Pliny I. 148 And fiue daies sailing from it, 
appeare the desarts of the Ethyopian Hesperians. a 181a 
J. Bablow, cited in Webster (1828). 

2. A Hesperian bntterfly ; a Skipper. 

Hesperic : see Hesper-. 

Hesperid (he sperid). [ad. L. Hcsperid-es: 
see below.] One of the Hesperides (nymphs). 

1878 P. Robinson In my Ittd. Card. 11. 105 The damsels 
of the land . . stand about in a rural manner, much as did 
the Hesperids. t t 

Hesperid*, Gr. cenrepid- stem of Eaircpi8-cs 
Hesperides, forming technical terms of Botany and 
Chemistry, in the sense i of or derived from the 
orange and its congeners 1 : see Hesperides 2. 

Hence a. Bot. Hespe'ridate, Heeperi deons 
adjs., of the structure of the orange ; of the orange 
kind. j| Hesperi'dinm, a fruit of the structure of 
the orange, a many-celled superior indehiscent 
fruit, pulpy within and covered by a separable 
rind. b. Chem. Heepe'ridene, Hespe'rldin, 
Hespe-ridine, chemical products obtained from 
the hesperideous fruits. See also Hesper-. 

a. 1876 Harley Mat. Med. (ed. 6)696 Frutt *hesperidate, 
with a hard rind. 1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., * Hesperideous, of, 
or helonging to, or having, an arrangement of parts, as in 
the orange. 1866 Treas. Bot. 586/1 * It esperidium. 1875 
Bennett & Dye a tr. Sachs" Bot. 539 Closely resembling 
the berry is the fruit of the various species of Citrus, some- 
times called Hesperidium, the pericarp of which consists 
of a leathery outer layer and a pithy inner layer. 1880 
GaAY Struct. Bot. vii. § 2. 299 The Hesperidium (orange, 
lemon, and lime) . .is a mere variety of the berry. 

b. 1875 Watts Diet. Chem. VII. 644 * Hesperidene, the 
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tcrpenc of essential oil of orange -peel. x886 Syd, Soc. 
Lex., Hesperidene, CioHi«. .the oil of Seville orange. 1838 
T. Thomson Ckem. Org. Bodies 764 Of * Hespcridin. This 
substance was discovered by M. Lebreton, in 1828, in the 
unripe fruits of different species of orange and lemon trees. 
1882 Encycl. Brit. XIV. 438^1 In the white portion of the 
peel [of lemon] . . a hitler principle called *hespcridine has 
been found. 

II Hesperides (hespe-rid/z), sb. pi. [L. Hes- 
perides, a. Gr. 'EancptSts, pi. of iontpis ' western 
4 a daughter of the west ' or * land of the sunset f. 
iawtpos evening, the evening star : see Hespebus.] 

L Gr. Myth. The nymphs (variously reckoned 
as three, four, and seven), daughters of Hesperus, 
who were fabled to guard, with the aid of a watch- 
ful dragon, the garden in which golden apples 
grew in the Isles of the Blest, at the western ex- 
tremity of the earth. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Hesperides ; the daughters of 
Hesperus. .They had Gardens, that bore golden fruit. 1671 
Milton P. R. il 357 Nymphs of Diana's train.. And ladies 
of the Hesperides, that seem'd Fairer than feign'd of old, 
i860 Ruskin Mod. Paint. V. ix. x. § 8. 307 The Hesperides 
..are four. Their names axt,Mg\6, — Brightness ; Erytheia, 
— Blushing ; Hestia,— the (spirit of the) Hearth ; Arethusa, 
— the M inistering. 

b. trans/. (In qnot. 1 608 as sing.) 

1608 Shaks. Per. 1. i. 27^ Before thee stands this fair 
Hesperides, With golden fruit, but dangerous to be touch 'd. 
i860 C. Sangsteh Hesperus, etc 85 Some souls are the 
Hesperides Heaven sends to guard the golden age. 

C. Hence, the garden watched by these nymphs ; 
also, the 1 Fortunate Islands ' or ' Isles of the Blest 1 
(a J btoKapcw vrjooi), beyond the Pillars of Hercules, 
at the western extremity of the ancient world, in 
which the garden was supposed to be situated. 

c 1590 Greene Fr. Bacon ix. 82 The fearful dragon held 
his seat That watch'd the garden call'd Hesperides. 1634 
Si a T. Herbert Trav. 7 lies of Cape de Verde . . some 
thinke, these were the Hesperides, so famous for the Garden 
of golden Apples. . 1826 T. Montgomery Voy. round 
World 53 The West Indies I behold, Like th' Hesperides of 
old,— Trees of life with fruits of gold ! 

2. Bot. The name given by Endlicher to one of 
his classes of plants, containing the orange family 
(Auranliaeese) and some related orders. 

The name Hesperidear was given by Linnaeus to one of his 
natural orderSj containing the genus Citrus and some others. 
Based on an ideaiification ol the orange, citron, etc. with 
the golden apples of the mythical Hesperides. 

1857 Henfrey Bot. 211 Endlicher's System .. Cl[ass] 51. 
Hesperides [containing] Humiriacese, Olacineae, Auranti- 
aceae, Mcliaceae, and Cedrelacese, 1866 Treos. Bot. 586/1. 

Hesperrdian, -ean, a. Of or pertaining to the 
gardens of the Hesperides. 

1850 Leitch tr. C. O. Muller's Anc. Art (ed. 2) 621 A 
Hesperidian tree enwrcathed hy a serpent (symbol of a 
blessedness veiled in darkness and terrors\ 1885 Pater 
Mariits II. 52 Some vanished or delusive golden fleece, or 
Hesperidean fruit-trees. 

Hesperidin, -ine, -ium : see Hesperilk 

Hesperinic, -isic : see Hespek-. 

II Hesperis (he-speris). Bot. [L. hesperis, Gr. 
coircp'is of evening or the west (see Hesperides) ; 
also as sb. * the night-scented gilly- flower \] A 
genus of cruciferous plants including the Rockets 
and Dame's Violet. 

1664 Evelyn Kal. Hort. (1729^ 205 May.. Flowers in 
Prime, or yet lasting . . Cowslips, Hesperis, Antirrhinum 
[etc.]. 1882 Ouida Maremnia I. 115 The fragrant hesperis 
of the shore. 

11 Hesperornis (hesperp'-mis). Palseont. [f. Gr. 
tanep-os western + opvis bird.] The name of a 
genus of fossil birds of the western hemisphere. 

1871 O. C. Marsh Lett. 29 Nov. in Atner. Jml. Set. $ 
Art (1872) Jan. 57, I shall fully describe this unique fossil 
under the name Hesperornis regalis. 1881 Lubbock in 
Nature No. 618. 406 The Hesperornis, described by Marsh 
in 1872 as a carnivorous swimming ostrich ; provided with 
teeth ; which he considers a character inherited from some 
reptilian ancestor. 1884 G. Allen in Longm. Mag. Jan. 
290 Still more reptilian in some particulars is the hesperornis. 

|J Hesperus (he-sperz>s). [L. hespems, a. Gr. 
tancpos adj. of the evening, western ; sb. the even- 
ing star.] The evening star. 

c 1374 Chaucer Boeth. \. metr. v. 22 (Camb. MS.) pe eue 
sterre hesperus. c 1470 Henrvson Tale 0/ Dog 28 Quhen 
Hesperus to schaw his face began. 1559 W. Cunningham 
Cosmogr. Glass- 51 The Sonne is gone to rest, and Hesperus 
do shewe in the West verie bright. 1667 Milton P. L. ix. 
49 The Sun was sunk, and after him the Star Of Hesperus, 
whose Office is to bring Twilight upon the Earth. 1813 
Shelley Q. Mob 1. 259 Some shed a mild and silver beam 
Like Hesperus o'er the western sea. 

Hespine, var. form of Espyne Obs. 

Hess, Sc. f. hoase, Hoarse a. 

Hessian (he'stan), a. and shA [f. Hesse, a 
grand duchy of Germany + -1 an.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to Hesse in Germany. 

Hessian bellows, a kind of bellows with the fan inside 
to furnish the blast ; Hessian bit, *a peculiar kind of 
J°»]^d hit for bridles' fOgilvie); Hessian boot, a kind 
of high boot, with tassels in front at the top, first worn hy 
the Hessian troops, and fashionable early in the 19th cen. 
tury; Hessian crucible (see quot. 1874); Hessian fly, 
a fly or midge (Cecidomyia destructor), of which the larva 
is very destructive to wheat ; so named, because it was erro- 
neously supposed to have been carried into America by the 
Hessian troops, during the War of Independence. 
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1677 Plot Ox/ordsh. 230 He hath discovered also the 
mystery of the Hessian wares. 1705 Phil. Trans. XXV. 
1992 A Furnace, to which the Hessian Bellows will be very 
useful. 1787 M. Cutler in Life Jrnls. <$■ Corr. (1888) I. 
246 Here I saw the Hessian fly, as it is called, which has 
done immense injury to wheat. 1807 T. Thomson Chem. 
(ed. 3) II. 92 Their method of proceeding was to apply a 
violent heat to the earths, which were surrounded with 
charcoal in a Hessian crucible. 1816 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. 
(1856) 26 In 1788 an alarm was excited in this country hy 
the probability of importing, in cargoes of wheat from North 
America, the insect known by the name of the Hessian fly. 
1833 Marry at P. Simple L (1863) 5 A man . . dressed in blue 
cotton-net pantaloons and Hessian boots. 1874 Knmght 
Diet. Mech. 652/1 Hessian crucibles are made of the best 
fire-clay and coarse sand .. They are used in this country 
[United States] in all experiments where fluxes are needed. 
1890 Miss OaMEaoo Injur. Insects (ed. 2) 79 The year 1886 
was memorable, agriculturally, for the appearance of the 
Hessian Fly as a pest of the Wheat and Barley in Great 
Britain. 1807 Sia A. West in 19th Cent. Apr. 640 In the 
early days of Her Majesty's reign . . Hessian boots were com- 
mon : the last man to wear them was Mr. Stephenson, 
a Commissioner of Excise., who wore them to the day of his 
death in 1858. 

B. sb. 1. A native of Hesse in Germany; a 
soldier of or from that country. 

187a C. Gibbon For the Kingxx, Everything depended on 
the whim of the dragoons and Hessians. 

2. In U.S., A military or political hireling, a 
mercenary. 

From the employment of Hessian troops by the British 
government in the American War of Independence. During 
the War of Secession, it was again used in the South as a term 
of oblocmy for the Federal soldiers. 

1877 in Bartlett Did. Amer. 

3. (hessians.) Short for Hessian boots (see A). 
1806 Lamb Mr. H— 1. Wks. 578 Blank Dr. to Zedkiel 

Spanish for one pair of best hessians. 1888 Daily Tel. 
1 June jj/x Plaio blue surtout, the buckskins and hessians. . 
ot Wellington at Waterloo. 

4. A strong coarse cloth, made of a mixture of 
hemp and jute, employed for the packing of bales 
{Diet. Needlework 1882). 

1 88 1 Young Every Man his own Mechanic 366 A piece of 
strong canvas or hessian should be tacked to the edges of 
the board. 1891 Times 28 Sept. 3/5 The demand for hes- 
sians has fallen off a little. 

Hessian (hessian), sbZ Math. [Named after 
Dr. Otto Hesse of Konigsberg, who showed (in 
1844) the importance of this covariant.] The 
Jacobian of the first derivatives of a function. 

1856 Caylev in Phil. Trans. CXLV1. 636 The Hessian 
is the determinant formed with the second differential co- 
efficients or derived functions of the quantic with respect to 
the several facie nts. 1880 R. F. Scott Theory Detcrmin. 
143 Jacobians and Hessians belong to that class of functions 
known as covariants. 1895 Elliott A Igebra o/Quantics 14. 

Hessite (he-sait). Min. [Named 1843, after 
G. H. Hess, of St. Petersburg: see -ite.] Telluride 
of silver, occurring in grey, sectile masses. 

1849 J. Nicol Man. Min. 477 Hessite .. occurs massive 
and granular. 1868 Dana Min. (ed. 5) 51. 

Hest (hest), sb. arch. Forms : a. 1 hses, 2 hes, 
2-3 hses, 3 heas, 3-4 has. /3. hesn. 7. 2-6 
heste, 3- hest, (3 haste, 3, 5-7 heast, 4~5heest(e, 
5-6heaste, 6 Sc. heist). [OE. kses fem. (inflected 
hsese) was the regular repr. of OTeut. *hail-ti- f 
abstr. sb. from haitan Mo call upon by name', 
OE. hdtan : see Hight v. ; thence early ME. hses 
{has), heas, hes (infl. -f), altered to heste, hest, by 
assimilation to sbs. in ME. -te OE. as ishefle t 
wist e , OE. zesceafl, wist, from scieppan, wesan. 
The early pi. of this was hesten. In 1 2th c, there 
was also a deriv. in -«, hesn, inflected hesne!] 

1. Bidding, command, injunction, behest, arch. 

o. c 1000 iELFRic Gram, xxxiti. (Z.) 210 On 3isum and 
swylcum is £ebed and na haes. — Gen. xxiv. 10 Be his 
hlafordes haese. a laoo Moral Ode 292 Nout of godes bode 
ne of godes hese [v.r. hease]. Ibid. 345 Pe narewei is godes 
hes [v.r. has], c 1200 Ormin 3537 J>urrh patt Kaseress hsese. 

p. ci 175 Lamb. Horn. 139 To techen be folke godes hesne 
to done, pe lewede godes hesne for to heren. a 1175 Cott. 
Horn. 229 He ^estilde windes mid his hesne. 

y. 175 Lamb. Horn, a pa ilke ba haldet cristes heste. 
a 1225 Ancr. R. 8 peos..beoS Godes hesten. a ia«S Leg. 
Kath. 48 [Hel sende heast & bode, se wide se be lond was. 
1377 Langu P. PI. B. 11. 82 Vnboxome and bolde to broke 
be ten hestes. c 1449 Pecock Repr. 465 Teching the doc- 
trines and the heestis of men. 1609 Sir R. Shirley in 
Harl. Misc. (Malh.) III. 93 Perform those heasts, which 
the great Persian, .hath imposed upon thy integrity. 1610 
Shaks. Temp. m. i.43 O my Father, I haue broke your hest 
to say so. 1633 T. Adams Exp. 2 Peter ii. 11 They stand 
round about the Lord . . and execute his imposed hests like 
ready servants. 1818 Scott Hrt. Midi, xv, Christian or 
heathen, yon shall swear to do my hest. 1858 Carlyle 
Fredk. Gl. v. vi. II. 110 Standing like a hackney-coach 
at the hest of a discerning public and its shilling. 

f 2. Vow, promise. Cf. Behest. Obs. 

a i»oo Moral Ode 242 pa be gode biheten heste and nolden 
hit ileste. C1330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 6453 pis 
ys be heste \v.r. hete] bat y be hight. c 1350 Leg. Rood 
(1871) 74 To be land of hest pat bam was hight. c 1400 Rom. 
Rose 4477 Whanne hcest and deede . . varie, They doon 
a gret contrarie. a 1420 Hoccleve De Reg. Princ. 2243 
Fy 1 what ? a lorde brckc his heste or honde ? 1513 Douglas 
AZneis 11. xi. [x.] 84 Thi moderis heist on na wis nedts the 
dout. 1567TuRBERV.tr. Ovid's Ep. (1576) 141 She thought it 
best To stand unto her former plighted hest. 1599 Li/eSir 
T.More in Wordsw. Eccl. Biog. (1853) II. 4^ To thee sweet 
Rose, by hest is this homage more than dewe. 



HET. 

1 3. Will, purpose, determination. Obs. 

(App. arising from an imperfect comprehension of sense \.) 

1500-20 Dunbar Poems xxx'u. 30 He .. handlit hir as he 
had hest. 1583 Stanyhurst sEneisn. (Arb.) 64 In one heast 
hee stieflye remayned. — Ps. i. 2 (Arb.) 126^ But in the 
sound law of the lord His mynd, or heast is resiaunt. _ 1845 
Carlyle Crotmvell vm. (1871) IV. 80 Swallowing in silence 
as his hest was. 

t Hest, v. Obs. [f. Hest sb. Cf. Behest v.] 

1. trans. To promise. 

14.. Cast. Love (Halliw.) 411 Tho thu to him thy hest 
hestyst [earlier MS. hijtest j, Thorgh sothe then deth to him 
thou hettyst. c 1450 Cov. Myst. (Shaks. Soc.) 92 Thcr 
hested I, as myn hert thought, To serve my God with 
hertyly love. 

2. To bid, command. 

1583 Stanyhurst ALneis iv. (Arb.) 106 He persisting too 
doo what luppiter heasted, Sturd not an eye. 

3. catachr. To grant (a wish). 

1583 Stanyhurst sEneis iv. (Arb.) 98 Thy long wish is 
hested [habes t lota quod mente pelisti]. 

Hence He*sting vbl. sb., purpose, design. (Cf. 
Hest sb. 3.) 

1583 Stanyhurst Mneis n. (Arb.) 45 This guest ful slylye 
did offer Hym self for captiue, thearby too coompas his 
heasting. 

Hest, obs. form of East. 

C 1375 Sc. Leg. Sainls t Thomas 441 In hest ynde. 

t He'8tcorn. Obs. [f. Hest sb. + Cobn.] (See 
quot. 1848.) 

a 1537 in Dugdale Mo nasi. Angl. (1661) II. 367/2 Quasdam 
avenas,vulgariter dictas Hestcome, percipiendas de dominiis 
& Ecclesiis in illis partibus, quas Ministri dietae Ecclesiac, 
usque in pra^sens percipiunt pacifice &qniete. 1848 Wharton 
Law Lex., Hest-corn, vowed or devoted corn. 

t He'Stern, a. Obs. [ad. L. hestem-us.] Of 
yesterday, yester-. 

1577-87 Hounshed Chron., Irel. Hv/2 (N.) Exploytes 
that were enterprised but hestern day. 1708 Motteux 
Rabelais ^(1737) V. 232 Those who supervis'd it noct Hester a. 

Hesternal (hestaMnal), a. [f. L. hesttrn-us 
(see prec.) + -al.] Of yesterday; of yesterday's 
standing or date. 

1649 Bp. Hall Confirm. (1651) 67 Some hesternall teachers 
that refuse and disallow of jt. 1789 M. Maoan tr. Persius 
Sat. in. 106 (1795) 93 But him The nest em al Romans [Qui' 
rites hesterni], with covcr'd head, sustained. 1827 Lytton 
Pelham Ivii (D.) f In enervating slumbers from the nesternal 
dissipation or debauch. 

Hesthogenous (hesb^d^nas), a. Ortiith. 
[Badly formed from Gr. Icrfljj? dress, clothing + 
-y£vi}S born, produced + -0U8.] Of birds : Hatched 
with a clothing of down ; ptilopsedic : opposed to 
gymtwgenotts. 

1850 Newman in Zoologist VIII. 2780 Hesthogenous Birds. 
In these, immediately the shell is broken the chick makes 
its appearance in a state of adolescence rather than infancy. 
1885 A. Newton in Encycl. Brit. XVI 1 1. 31 Hesthogenous 
— a word so vicious in formation as to be incapable of amend- 
ment, but intended to signify those [birds] that were hatched 
with a clothing of down. 

He8tre, var. Estre, Obs. 

Hestunye, obs. form of Astony v. 

c 1425 Found. SI. Bartholomew's (E. E. T. S.) 21 The ser- 
uantes so yn soule he-stunyid and with grete feer affrayed. 

Hesy, obs. form of Easy. 

Hesychast (hesiksest). Eccl. Hist. [ad. med. 
L. hesychasta, ad. eccl. Gr. j)<n>x a<rn 7 y quietist, 
hermit, f. ^av\^C €iy 10 De still, keep quiet, f. fjavxos 
still, quiet.] One of a school of quietists which 
arose among the monks of Mount Athos in the 
14th century. Also allrib. So Hesy chasm (he'si- 
ksez'm), the doctrine or practice of Hesychasts. 

1835 Waddington Hist. Church (ed. 2) III. 214 These 
enthusiasts were originally called Hesychasts, or, in Latin, 
Quietists. 1874 J. H. Blunt Diet. Sects s.v. f The well- 
known Light Theory of Dionysins was adopted by the 
Hesychasts . . The Hesychast notion seems to have been a 
perversion of Dionysius spiritual perception into a sensuous 
perception. 1880 Encycl. Brit. XI. 782 In the time of 
Justinian the word Hesychast was applied to monks in 
general simply as descriptive of the quiet and contemplative 
character of their pursuits. Ibid., About the year 1337 this 
Hesychasm . . attracted the attention of the learned and 
versatile liarlaam. 

Hesychastic (hesikce-stik), a. [ad. Gr. jfav- 
Xao*Tt/c-oy, f. ijavx&fav or ^avx^rrjs (see prec.).] 

1. Appeasing, quieting. In ancient Greek music 
applied to a slyle of melody which tends to appease 
the mind. 

1694 W. Holder Harmotty (1731) 151 The First of these 
[Keys] is call'd by the Greeks Diastaltic, Dilating ; the 
Second, Systaltic, Contracting; the Last, Ilesychiastid 
Appeasing. 

2. Eccl. Hist. Pertaining to the Hesychasts. 
1880 Etuycl. Brit. XI. 782/2 The supposed reward of 

Hesychastic contemplation. 

Het (net ),///. a. Now dial. [In 1, pa, pple. 
of Heat v. (cf. lead, led, etc.) ; in 2, app. the same 
word substituted for earlier Sc. hait, hale OE. 
hat, Hot. (But, possibly, shortened from hate.)'] 

1. participle. Heated. Now dial. 

1375 Barbour Bruce iv. 113 He tnk a culter hat glowand 
That het wes in a fyre hyrnand. c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, 
Petrusfys For bai sa Increly ware hete. 1517 Torkington 
Pilgr. (1884) 36 The watir was hett to wassh the ffeie. 1570 
Levins Manip. 86/17 Hctte, cale/aclus. x86z Lowell 
Biglow P. Poems 1890 II. 260 Don't you git het. 1893 
Zimcke Wherstcad 261 In East Anglia, an ironing-flat and 
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a kettle of water are not heated, but ' het '. Mod. Sc. * Cauld 
kail het ower again \ 

2. adj. Hot. Sc. and north dial. 

c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Bertholomeus 35 Bundyne . . With 
het cher^exs, as fyre brynnand. 1513 Douglas JEneis xii. 
v. 84 Of the bevy birding sa mait and het. 1535 Stewart 
Cron. Scot. (1858) I. 15 The better weir oft syis the sonner 
peis. i$97 Montgomerie Cherrie % Slae 1253 He hit the 
yron <pjhyle it was het 1786 Burns Earnest Cry xx, But 
gie him 't het, my hearty cocks 1 1814 Scott Wav. xxx, 
I'll put this het gad down her throat. 

Het: see Hate $b} 9 Heat sb. and v., Hight. 
II Hetaera (hm°-ra), het air a (h/tai-ra). PI. 

het8Br© (-rj), hetairai (-rai). [Gr. tralpa, fem. 
of ircupos companion.] (In ancient Greece, and 
hence trans/.) A female companion or paramour, 
a mistress, a concubine ; a courtesan, harlot. 

I In Attic mostly opposed to a lawful wife, and so with 
various shades of meaning, from a concubine (who plight be 
a wife in all but the legal qualification of citizenship) down 
to a courtesan* (Liddell & Scott). 

1820 W. Tooke tr. Lucian I. 727 note, Finding no word in 
the dictionaries that completely answers to the greek hetaere, 
as the term courtesan . . I thought it, all things well con- 
sidered, best to employ the word hetaere as a grecian 
technical term. 1830 Leitch tr. C. O. Mailer's Ane. Art 
363 A present to a hetaira. 1861 Illustr. Times 6 July 10 
Certain naughty ones, who used to be called ' hetaera and 
are now known as'horsehreakers '. 1868 Tennyson Lucre- 
tius 52 Girls, Hetairai, curious in their art, Hired animalisms. 
1874 Mahaffy Soc. Life Greece vii.200 There is no evidence 
of a society of cultivated hetairai at Athens in Pericles' day. 
1885 E. Peacock in Acad. 31 Oct. 287/1 The hetairat about 
the court [of Chas. II]. 1888 Lowell Heartsease <$• Rue 
54 4 Mime and hetaera getting equal weight With him whose 
toils heroic saved the State. 

Hence Hetse'ric a., of or belonging to helaerse. 

1868 Temple Bar Mag. Nov. 568 Faithful to the lady of 
his original choice — usually of the hetaeric class. 

II Heteerio (hftle'iw). Bot. Also erron, eteerio. 
[mod.L., irreg. £ Gr. ircupos associate.] A fruit 
consisting of a collection of indehiscent carpels, 
either dry or succulent, upon a common receptacle ; 
as that of the buttercup, strawberry, raspberry, etc. 

1866 Treas. Bot. 471/2 Etaerio. .such a kind of aggregate 
fruit as that of the Ranunculus or strawberry. 1870 Bent- 
ley Bot. 308 In the Raspberry and Bramble we have a kind 
of etaerio formed of a number of little drupes, or drupels. 

Hetaerism (hiti°-riz*m\ hetairism (h*tai-- 
riz'm). [a. Gr. iTcuptffnos, f. Iratp'tfav to be a 
courtesan, f. kraipa Hetaera : see -ism.] 

1. Open concubinage. 

i860 Sat. Rev. 4 Oct. 417^2 It is said that hetaerism, with 
its Phrynes and Aspasias, is so far becoming a recognised 
institution. 186$ Palt Malt G. 9 Sept. 9/2 Beginning to 
recognize the existence of hetaerism, not only as a fact, but 
as a thing to be talked about in drawing-rooms. 

2. Anthropol. Applied by Sir J. Lubbock to a 
supposed primitive form of the sexual relations : 
communal marriage in a tribe. 

1870 Lubbock Orig. Civiliz. iii. 67 The primitive condition 
of man socially was one of pure Hctairism . . or, as we may 
for convenience call it, Communal marriage where every 
man and woman . . were . . equally married to one another. 
X876 H. Spencer Princ. Sociol. (18^7) I. 662 Thought by 
several writers to imply that the primitive condition was one 
of unqualified helainsm. 

Hence Hetairist, -istic a. 

1876 Athcnzum 11 Nov. 627/1. 

Hetserocracy (heti^krasi), hetair-. [f. 

Gr. iratpos companion, fellow, or hatpa Het^ra 
+ -CBACY,] a. The rule of fellows (of a college), 
b. The rule of courtesans. 

i845Mo2LEy£. lVhiteEss. 1878 II. 100 The 'hetairocracy' 
of Oriel Common Room stuck in his mind, i860 Hook 
Lives Abps. I. vi. 316 The government . . had become what 
has been aptly styled an Hetaerocracy, and was in the 
bands of women, illustrious hy their hirth, but the licen- 
tiousness of whose lives surpasses belief. 

Hetaery (h;tie-ri). Cr.Hist. [ad. Gr. Iratpua, 
4a, companionship.] An oligarchical club in 
ancient Athens for political and judicial purposes. 

2849 Grote Greece 11. li. VI. 392 These clubs, or Hetaeries, 
must without doubt have played a most important part in 
the practical working of Athenian politics. Ibid. 393 note, 
Having thus organised the hetaeries, and brought them into 
cooperation for his revolutionary objects. 

fHetch. Obs. rare~°. Also heach, heche. 
A shortened form of hetchel, Hatch el. 

1598 Florio, Petttue,. .a combe to dresse flaxe or hempe, 
called a heche, or a hatchell. 1611 Ibid. (ed. 2), Pet tine, . .a 
hetch or hatchell to dresse flax. 161 1 Cotcr., Seran, a 
hatchell, or heach ; the yron comhe whereon flax is dressed. 

Hetch(e, obs. forms of Hatch sb. 1 and vJ> 

Hetchel, early form of Hatchel sb. and v. 

+ Hetchill. Obs. by-form of Huckxe : perh. 
influenced by aitch-bone, 

1601 Hollano Pliny II. 313 A sufTumigation made with 
the fat taken from the he ten ill peecc or loines. 

f Hete. Obs. [By-form of Hote, Hight sb}, 
conformed to the verbal inflexion hele of Hight v.: 
cf. Behete sb.~\ Command, promise. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 6872 (Gott.) As godd had hight him in 
his hete. /bid. 11 897 pai haf halden him J>ar hete [Cott. 
haite] par-in hang him he pe fete. 13 . . Gaw. <$■ Gr. 
Knt. 1525 }e, pat ar so cortays & coynt of your hetes. 
£'2394 PI. Crede 345 Lere me to som man . . that . . halt 
Godes hetes [Royal MS. hestys]. c 1420 Sir Amadas 
(Weber) 440 Weyte thou be large of pey and hete. 



Hete : see Eat, Hate, Heat, Hight, Hot, 
Hote. 

fHetefaste, adv. Obs. Also 3 heteueste, 
-feste. [app. f. OE. htfe hatred, etc. (cf. hetelice 
violently, vehemently) +f$sle firmly, Fast.] Firmly, 
securely, fast. 

a 1225 Juliana 36 Bind him hetefeste [v.r. beteueste]. 
a 1225 St. Marker. 10 His twa bonden to bis . . cneon hete- 
ueste ibunden. a 1225 Ancr. R. 34 (MS. Cott.) Halde<5 him 
hetefeste. Ibid. 378 Ure Louerd was . . ine a stooene pruh 
biclused heteueste. 

Hetelich, -like, obs. ff. Hately, Hotly advs. 

Heter-, the form of the combining element 
Hetero- used before vowels. 

t Heter, hetter, a. Obs. Forms: 3-5 heter, 
hetter, hatter, 5 hatir, hetire, hetur, hattir, 
hettur, hitter, hittur. [Cf. MLG. hetter ; app. 
a deriv. of hatian to Hate, cf. hete sb. hate.] 

Rough ; fierce, violent, cruel ; severe; keen, eager. 

13.. E. E. Allit. P. C. 373 Hiter hayre2 pay hent hat 
asperly bited. c 1380 Wvclif Set. Wks. II. 406 J>e sunne 
mai be derkkid heter bi fumes pal shal cleer be erp^e. 
a 1400—50 Alexander 520 And heot sail [he] a full hetire 
deth. Ibid, 702 Behald ouer pi hede and se my hatter 
werdis. 1674-9X Ray N. C. Words, Hetter, eager, earnest, 
keen. 

tHeteric (he'terik), a. Obs. [f. Gr. tnp-os 
other, different + -ia] Applied by some phonetists 
to non-phonetic spelling, in which different symbols 
are used for the same sound, and different sounds ex- 
pressed by the same symbol, as in current English. 
So Keterically adv., Heterlcism, Hetericist. 

1848 A. J. Ellis Plea Phonetic Spelling (ed. 2), Hetericism 
is a bar to education. 1849 Eraser's Mag. XL. 418 This 
they call Phonetic spelling ; the old system is branded as 
the Heteric. Ibid. 4x9 Mr. Ellis is particularly severe on 
such a piece of hetericism. Ibid'. 423 The hetericist still 
faithful to his allegiance. Ibid. 424 Does Mr. Ellis intend 
that people should begin by writing one word in a thousand 
phonetically, and the rest heterically? 

Heterize (he-teraiz), v. nonce-wd. [f. Gr, 
€T€p-os other, different + -ize.] trans. To make 
different ; to turn into another form. Hence 
Heteriza-tlon, turning into a different form. 

1865 J. H. Stirlikg Seer. Hegel 1. 126 The universe is but 
a materialisation, but an externaltsation, but a heterisation 
of certain thoughts. Ibid. 128 Externalised, materialised, 
or, better, heterised thoughts (i.e.) thoughts in another form 
or mode. 1883 ^. B. Mukharji tr. Renan y s Phil. Dial. 
79 note, Matter is the heterization of thought. 

tHe'terly, hei;terly, adv. {adj.) Obs. 
Forms : see Heter; also 5 haterlynge. [f. Heter 
+ -LY 2 , -LY *.] Roughly, fiercely, violently, 
cruelly, severely, sternly, keenly, eagerly. 

a 1225 Leg. Kath.vxoZ J>e king . . Biheold hire heterliche, 
And bigon to preattn hire, a 1225 Ancr. R. 290 Hot him 
uthetterliche— pefule kurdogge. £-1385 Chaucer Z. C7. W. 
638 Cleopatra, And heterly they hurtelyn al atonys. e 1400 
Destr. Troy 5826 He hit hym so hetturly on hegh on the 
shild. a 1400-50 Alexander 5322 Hiltcrly on ilk side his 
heued he declines, a 1461 How Gd. Wif taught hir Datt. 
28 in Hazl. E. P. P. 1. 182 Mekely hym answere, and noght 
to haterlynge. 

B. adj. = Heter. rare. 

c 1400 Destr. Troy 5781 Nestor., hard hastid to helpe 
with heturly wille. 

Hetero- (hetero), before a vowel heter-, com- 
bining form of Gr. crcpos the other of two, other, 
different ; a formative of many scientific and other 
terms, often in opposition to homo-, sometimes to 
auto-, homa-O', iso- } ortho-, syn-. The more im- 
portant of these, with their derivatives, will be 
found in their alphabetical places ; others, of less 
importance or frequency, are entered here. He - 
teracanth (-aka^nj)) a. Ichth. [Gr. anavQa thorn, 
spine], having the spines of the dorsal and anal 
fins alternately broader on one side than the other ; 
opp. to homacanth. Heteracmy (-arkmi) Dot. 
[Gr. cLKfi-fj point, culmination, Acme], the ripening 
of the stamens and pistils of a flower at different 
times, including proterandry and J>rolerogyny\ opp. 
to synacmy. Heteradenic (-adenik) a. Anat. 
[Gr. a$r}v gland], of glandular structure, but occur- 
ring in a part normally devoid of glands (Ogilvie, 
J 882). Heter androns (-arndras) a. Bot. [see 
-androus], having stamens or anthers of different 
forms (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1886). f He terarchy, 
the rule of an alien. Heteratomic (-at^-mik) a., 
consisting of atoms of different kinds; opp. to 
homalomic. || Heterauxesis (-§ks; 'sis) Bot. [Gr. 
avfrffts growth], growth at unequal rates, irregular 
or unsymmetrical growth. He-'terobio'ffraphy 
nonce-wd., biography written by another person; 
opp. to autobiography ; so He^terobiogra'phical 
a. Heteroplastic (-blre-stik) a. Biol. [Gr. /3Aa- 
<jt6s germ], arising from cells of a different kind ; 
opp. to homoblastic. Heter obranchiate (-brarrj- 
ki#) a. Zool. [Gr. ppayxta gills], having gills 
of diversified forms; applied in various classifi- 
cations to a division of fishes, Crustacea, gastro- 
pods, etc. Heteroca-rpian, -ca-rpous adjs. Bot. 



[Gr. napnSs fruit], producing fruit of different 
kinds ; so Heteroca-rpism (sec quot.). Hetero- 
cellular (-seltrflai) a. Biol., composed of cells of 
different kinds (as most organisms); opp. to iso- 
cellular. Heterocephalous (-se'felas) a. Bot. 
[Gr. K€<pa\f} head], applied to a composite plant 
bearing flower-heads of different kinds, male and 
female. Heterochiral (-k9i»"ral) a. [Gr. x ci V 
hand], of identical form but with lateral inversion, 
as the right and left hands ; opp. to hoviochiral ; 
hence Heter ocnir ally adv. t Heter ocltre- 
sious (erron. -cresious) a. Obs. [Gr. XPI™ use ]> 
relating to different commodities or uses ; opp. to 
homochresious. Heterochromous (-krju'mas) a. 
[Gr. XP&P* 1 colour], of different colours, as the 
florets of some Composite, e.g. the daisy and asters, 
neterocline (-klain) a. Bot. [Gr. kX(vtj bed : cf. 
Diclinous], having male and female flower-heads 
on separate receptacles, heterocephalous. He'- 
terocyst (-sist) Biol. [Gr. kv<tti$ bladder, Cyst], a 
cell of exceptional structure or form found in certain 
algse and fungi. Heter odactyl (-dse'ktil), -da*c- 
tylous adjs. Zool. [Gr. daKTvXos finger or toe], 
having the toes, or one of them, irregular or ab- 
normal, as certain families of birds (Ogilvie, 1882). 
Heterodermatous (-daumatas) a. Zool. [Gr. 
Scp/xa skin], having the skin or integumeDt of 
different stntcture in different parts, as certain fishes 
and serpents; opp. to hovtodcrmatous. Hetero- 
do'gmatize v. nonce-wd. [see Doomatize], intr. 
to hold or pronounce an opinion different from 
that generally held. Hetercecious (-rpas) a. Bot. 
[Gr. oiicia house], applied to fungi which at different 
stages of development are parasitic on different 
plants; opp. to autoscious. Heterceciam (-rsiz'm), 
the condition of being hetercecious; hence He- 
terceci'emal a. = heterozcious. Heteroepy (- tfWpi) 
nonce-wd. [after orthoepy], pronunciation differing 
from the standard ; so Heteroepic (-Oje'pik) a., 
involving heteroepy. HeterogangOiate (-garrj. 
gli^t) a. Zool., having the ganglia of the nervous 
system unsymmetrically arranged, as most mol- 
luscs ; opp. to homogangliatc. Heterognathoufl 
(-fTgnajjas) a. Zool. [Gr. yvdOos jaw], 1 having dif- 
ferently-shaped jaws * (Syd. Soc. Lex.). Hetero- 
grynal (-p'dginal), Heter ogy nous (-p-dginas) adjs. 
Zool. [Gr. yvvij woman, female], applied to species 
of animals in which the females are of two kinds, 
perfect or fertile, and imperfect or 1 neuter as in 
bees, ants, etc. f Heteroki*nesy (also -chinesie) 
Obs. [ad. Gr. htpofeivrjatd], motion caused by an 
external agent ; opp. to autokinesy. Heterologous 
(-p'hTbas) a. [Gr. \6f$o$ lobe], having unequal lobes. 
Heteromalous (-p mabs) a. Bot. [Gr. 6fia\6s even, 
level], applied to mosses which have the leaves or 
branches turned in different directions : opp. to 
hoviomalous. Heteromastigate (-mae'stigA) a. 
Biol. [Gr. nacrrtg whip], having flagella of different 
kinds, as an infusorian : opp. to isomastigatc. 
Heteromaton (-p'mat^n) nonce-wd. [after Auto- 
maton], a thing that is moved by something else. 
Heteronemeous (-nrm/as), Heter onemons 
(-nrmas) adjs. Bot. [Gr. vijfia thread, filament] 
(seequots.). Heter op etaloue (-pe'talas) a. Bot., 
i having dissimilar or unequal petals' (Mayne 
Expos. Lex.). Heterophthalmy (-£>f j?arlmi) [Gr. 
6<pOa\fi6s eye], the condition in which the eyes are 
different in colour or direction. Heterophyadic 
(-faijse'dik) a. Bot. [late Gr. (pvds, (f>vad- shoot, 
sucker] , producing two kinds of stems, one bearing 
the fructification, the other the vegetative branches, 
as in the genus Equisetum. Heteropo'Iar a. 
[Polar], having polar correspondence to some- 
thing different from itself ; having dissimilar 
poles, as in the figures called Sianraxonia hetero~ 
pola (Efirycl. Brit. XVI. 843). Heteroproral 
(-proa'ral) a. Zool. [L. prora prow], having un- 
equal or dissimilar prora?, as a pterocymba in 
sponges; opp. to homoproral. Heteropsycholo'- 
^ical a. (see quot.). Heteroptioe nonce-wd. [see 
Optics] (see quot.). Heterorhizal (-rarzal) a. 
Bot. [Gr. /$<£a root], applied to the roots of crypto- 
gamous plants (sec quot.). Heterosomatons 
(-sJ'matas) a. Zool. [Gr. <rwfxa body], having a 
body deviating from the normal type ; said esp. of 
flat fishes, which have the two sides of the body 
asymmetrical ; so He'terosome (-s^*m), a flat- 
fish; Heteroso mous a. = heterosomatons. He- 
terosoterlc (-s^tcrik) a. [Gr. aorrr\p'ia salvation], 
relating to salvation by another. Heterosporous 
(-^•spoias) a. Bot. [Gr. anopos seed], producing two 
different kinds of spores ; opp. to homosporous or 
isosporons. Heterostaural (-stg-ral) a. [Gr. 
aravpos cross], having an irregular polygon as the 
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base of the pyramid ; said of a heteropolar staur- 
axonial figure; opp. to homostauraL Hetero- 
stemonous (-strmJhas) a. Bot. [Gr. CT-qfxwv warp, 
thread, taken in sense * stamen ' having dissimi- 
lar stamens ' (Mayne Expos. Lex.). Heterother- 
xnal (-ba-jmal) a. Biol. [Gr. 0e'p/tos heat], having 
a temperature which varies with that of the sur- 
roundings, as plants and cold-blooded animals ; 
opp. to homocothtrmal or homothermous (Syd. Soc. 
Lex. 18S6). Heterotonons a. [Gr. tovos tone], 
having different or unlike tones. Hence Hetero- 
tonously adv. Heterotrichal (-ftrikaP, He- 
tero trichons adjs, Biol. [Gr. 0/>t£, rpix; hair], 
belonging to the order Heterotricha of ciliate in- 
fusorians, in which the ciUa of the oral region differ 
in size and arrangement from those of the rest of 
the body ; also said of these cilia. Heterotrophy 
(-p'tntfi) Bot. [Gr. -rpo<pia nourishment], an abnor- 
mal mode of nutrition observed by Frank in some 
plants, as those of the N.O. Cupultferx, which have 
no root-hairs, their function being discharged by a 
fungus which closely snrrounds the roots. He- 
terozonal(-z<?u*nal) <*• Cry sl. t said of faces (or poles) 
of a crystallographic system which lie in different 
zones (or zone-circles) : opp. to tautozonal. 

1880 Guntheb Fishes 41 If the spines are asymmetrical, 
alternately broader on one side than on the other, the fish is 
called *heteracanth. 1870 Nature 1 1. 482 The phenomena of 
Protandry and Protogyny forming together that of *Heter- 
acmy. a 1656 Bp. Hall Serm. Christ $ CarsarWks. 1837 V. 
281 Next to Anarchy is *Heterarchy. 1886 Vines Physiol 
Plants xvi. 376 Spontaneous variations in the relative rate of 
growth of opposite sides of the organ, or to express it in a 
single word . . spontaneous *heterauxesis. 1884 I . W. H ales 
Notes $ Ess, Shaks. 7 We see no reason to take the words 
in any non-natural or *heterobiographicaI sense. 18*5 Nexo 
Monthly Mag. XIV. 78 That superior charm . .which auto- 
biography possesses (if we must speak Greek) over *hetero- 
biography. 1888 Sat. Rev. 20 Oct. 450/1 Heterobiography 
..a word required for the process of having your biography 1 
written for you by some other person without your per- 
mission, and to your own amazement. 1888 H. Gadow in 
Nature 13 Dec. 150/2 This new cartilage is either homo, 
blast ic or *heterobIastic. 1 854 M avne Expos. Lex., * Hetero. 
branchiate. 1881 Lubbock in Proe. R. Inst. IX. 625 
*Heterocarpism, if I may term it so, or the power of pro- 
ducing two kinds of reproductive bodies. 1880 Gray Bot. 
Text-bk. Gloss., *Heterocarpous, producing more than one 
kind of fruit. 184a Bran oe Diet. Sci., etc ,*H eter acephalous. 
1879 Thomson & Tait Nat. Phil. 1. 1. §97 The similarity of 
a right-hand and a left-hand is called *heterochiral : that of 
two right-hands, homochiral. Any object and its image in 
a plane mirror are *heterochiraiIy similar. 1612 Sturtevant 
Me tallica (1854) 69 *Heterocresious, are inuentions which 
produce different mechanick workes, warres and commodi- 
ties. So milning and shipping are two Heterocresious 
inuentions, because the worke of the one is meale or flower, 
and the worke of the other is carriage or transportage. 184a 
Branoe Diet. Set., etc., * Heterochromous. 1850 Hooker 
& Arnott Brit. Flora (ed. 5) 197 When the ray is of a 
different colour from the disk, they are heterochromous (as 
in Belli 0. 1880 Grav Bot. Text-bk. Gloss., *Heterocline, 
nearly same as Hcterocephalous, on separate receptacles. 
1875 Bennett & Dyer Sachs' Bot. 215 Thus the whole 
unite iato a single curved Nostoc-filament. Individual cells, 
apparently without any definite law, become *heterocysts. 
1882 Vines Sachs' Bot. 245 It is only in the higher forms 
that a few larger cells of a different colour — termed Hetero- 
cysts— are intercalated among the otherwise similar cells of 
a filament. 1854 Mayne Expos. Lex., Those in which the 
external toe is versatile: *heterodactylous. 1885 Kingsley 
Stand. Nat. Hist. IV. 369 While in the woodpeckers the 
first and fourth [toes] are directed backwards, in the 
trogons the first and second take that position ; hence , 
they are said to be heterodactylous. 1651 Biggs New I 
Disf. P 52 Physitians, who have *heterodogmatiz'd, and 
deviated from the ancient beaten path of clear reason 
and experience. 188a Vines Sachs* Pot. 332 In others the j 
various reproductive forms are developed upon different 
hosts, for example, the aecidium-fruits of sEcidium Ber- \ 
beridis occur only on the leaves of Berberis vulgarity whilst i 
the uredospores and the teleutospores arc formed only upon I 
Grasses . . Such forms as these are said to be *heteroecious 
(metoecious), to distinguish them from those., which inhahit 
the same host throughout their whole life ( autoecious). I 
1875 Bennett & Dyer Saclts Bot. 246 Puccinia graminis 
. . shows, .the *hetercecism which occurs also in some other j 
Fungi. 1887 Athenaeum 6 Aug. 184/3 De Bary discovered 
and demonstrated the wonderful fact of heteraecism, showing I 
that a fungus on the wheat produces an entirely different 
fungus on the barberry. 1884 Ibid. 29 Mar. 414/1 He 
demonstrates it to be a true *heteroecismal uredine. 1873 
M. Collins Sq. Silchester I. L 21 The proper way to begin 
is to teach them a *heteroepic abracadabra. 1838 Eraser's 
Mag. XVI I.742 His vile and barbarous Scotch orthoepy, 
or rather *heteroepy. 1839-47 Todo Cyct. Anat. III. 365/1 
The *heteroganghnte type of the nervous system.. is estab- 
lished in the Mollusks. 1855 Owen Invtrtebr. Anim. (ed. 2) 
470 The scattered centres of the nervous system, disposed 
according to the Heterogangliate type of that dominant 
system of organs. 1854 Mayne Expos. Lex,, Heterogytius. . 
*heterogynous. x886 Syd. Soc. Lex. , Heterogenous, applied 
to those insects, such as ants, in which each species com- 
prises males, females, and neuters. 1678 Cuoworth In tell. 
Syst. l i. $ 38. 47 Body hath no other Action belonging to 
it but that of Local Motion, which Local Motion as such, is 
Essentially *Heterokinesie. Ibid. 1. v. 668 Plato rightly 
determined that cogitation, which is self-activity or auto- 
chinesie, was, in order of nature, before the local motion of 
body, which is heterochinesie. 1854 Mavne Expos. Lex., 
Heterolobus, having unequal lobes . . *heterolobous. 18 . . 
Hare Guesses (1859.) 182 Is not man the only automaton 
upon earth ? The things usually called so are in fact * hetero-. 
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matons. 1854 Mayne Expos. Lex. % Hetcronemeus {Bot.) 
applied by Fries to nemeous .. vegetables in which the 
sporidia are lengthened by germination into filaments which 
unite to produce a heterogeneous body, as happens io the 
fungi and mosses: *heteronemeous. [Ibid., Heteroncmus 
{Bot.\ having unequal filaments, as those of the stamens of 
the Epacris heteronema.\ 1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., *Hetero- 
nemous, applied to those plants the stamens of which are 
unequal in the length of their filaments. 1854 Mayne 
Expos. Lex., Hetcrophtkalmia, term for the eyes being of 
different colour from each other: *heterophthalmy. 1886 
Syd. Soc. Lex., Heterophtlmlnty, the condition in which 
the eyes are of a different colour, or are different in direc- 
tion. 1887 Sollas in EncycL Brit. XXI 1.4x8 (Sponges) The 
prows may be similar (homoproral) or dissimilar (*hetero- 
proral). 1885 J. Martineau Types Eth. The. II. l ii. 65 
The chief *heteropsychological theories of ethics ..are all 
founded on an attempted identification of the moral senti- 
ments with some other function of our nature. 1711 
Spectator No. 250 p 7 This Irregularity in Vision .. must 
be put in the Class of *Heteropticks. 1874 R. Brown 
Man. Bot. 135 In ferns and Equisetaceae the root and stem 
are strikingly different .. the root springs from any part of 
the spore, and hence to the roots of this great division has 
been given the name *Heterorhizal. 1854 Mayne Expos. 
Lex. s.v., Those [fishes! in which the right and the left sides 
of the body are dissimilar: *heterosomatous. 1894 A. B. 
Bruce St. Paufs Concept. Christ. 403 The doctrine of Jesus 
was autosoteric, that of Paul was *hetero-soteric 1875 
Bennett & Dyer Sachs* Bot. 805 In Phanerogams the 
embryo-sac corresponds to the large, the pollen-grain to the 
small spore of *heterosporous Vascular Cryptograms. 1881 
Nature XXIV. 474 Professor Williamson divides coals into 
Isosporous and Heterosporous coals. Ibid. 607 They 
further consider that some of his Calamariae . . were hetero- 
sporous. 1886 Athenaeum 10 Apr. 491/3 Mr. Benoett has 
made use of the term Megasporangia io describing the 
heterosporous vascular cryptogams. 1822-34 Good's Study 
Med. (ed. 4) III. 194 The same sound is consequently 
heard, not homotonously, or in like tones, but *hetero- 
tonously, or in separate and unlike. 1885 E. R. Lankester 
in Encycl. Brit. XIX. 863/1 "Heterotrichal band circular. 
Ibid, The *heterotrichous band. 

Heterocerc (he'terosaJk), sb. and a. Ichthyol. 
Also -cerque. [f. Hetero- + Gr. tc(pK-os tail.] 
a. sb. A heterocercal fish. b. adj. = next. 

1876 Page Text-bk. Geol. tx. 184 AH the fishes of the palae- 
ozoic periods being heterocercs. i882 0cilvie, Heterocerc. 

Heterocercal (-sa'ikal), a. [f. as prec. + -al.] 
Having the lobes of the tail unequal* Opp. to 

homocercal. 

1838 Penny Cycl. XII. 191/1 Heterocercal, the term chosen 
by M. Agassiz..to express a peculiar form of the tails of 
fishes . . The tail is . . unequally bilohate, as in the shark. 
. . The peculiarity of the Heterocercal fishes is that the 
vertebral column runs along the upper caudal lobe. 1851 
Richarosoh Geol. (1855) 133 The heterocercal character of 
the tail. 

Hence Heterocercality, Heterocercy (-ssasi), 
the condition of being heterocercal. 

1884 Science 3 Oct. 341/2 Whenever hcterocercality mani- 
fests itself, there is degeneration of the caudal end of the 
chordal axis. 

HeteroceronS (heterp'seras), a. Enlom. [f. 
mod.L. Hetcrocera nent. pi., f. Hetero- + Gr. Ktpas 
horn.] Belonging to the sub-order of lepidop- 
terous insects Heterocera (Moths) ; so called from 
the diversified forms of the antennae, which are not 
clubbed as in the Rhopalocera (Butterflies). 

x88i Athenaeum 19 Feh. 268/2 New Genera and Species of 
Heterocerous Lepidoptera from Japan. 

Heterochronic (-kr/rnik), a. Biol, and Path. 
[f. Hetero- + Gr. xp° vos time, xP 0VlH ^ s °f or con " 
cerning time.] a. * Occurring at different times ; 
irregular ; intermittent : applied to Ihe pulse ' 
(Mayne Expos. Lex. 1854). b. Occurring or de- 
veloped at an abnormal Lime. So || Heterochro- 
nia (-kr<?o*nia% Heterochronism (-p'kr^niz'm), 
Heterochrony, the occurrence of a process, or 
development of a tissue, organ, or organic form, 
at an abnormal time ; Heterochroni'stic, Hete- 
ro'chronons adjs. =* Heterochronic. 

1854 Mayke, Heterochronies, Heterochrony . .hetero- 
chronic* hcterochronous : applied to the pulse. 1876 tr. 
Wagner's Gen. Pathol. 5 We may . . designate the general 
morbid processes as Heterochronic and Heterotopic Ibid. 
355 They are developed at a time when their presence is an 
abnormality (Het erochronia). 1876 H. Spencer Princ. 
Sociol. (1877) I. 502 Entire organs which, during the serial 
genesis of the type, came comparatively late, come in the 
evolving individual comparatively soon. This Prof. Haeckcl 
has called heterochrony. 1879 tr. HaeckePs Evol. Man I. 
i. 13 Kenogenetic ' displacements in time *, or * Hetero-chron- 
isms'. Ibid., By heterotopy the sequence in position is 
vitiated ; hy heterochrony the sequence in time is vitiated. 

t Heteroxlital, a. Obs. [f. L. heUrodil-us 
(see next) +-AL.] —next 2. 

159a G. Harvey Pierce's Super. 75 As good forbear an 
irregular foole as beare a foole hetero-clitall. 1646 Sir T. 
Browne Pseud. F.p. vn. xix. 385 Sinnes heteroclitall, and 
such as want either name or president. 1673-4 Grew A nat. 
Trunks 1. ii. § 8 If there be any Heteroclital Plants, wherein 
they are found otherwise. 

Heteroclite (be-teroldait), a. and sb. fa- F. 
he'te'roclile (16th c. in sense 2, 14th c. etroclite), a. 
L. heteroclit-uSy a. Gr. tTe/xfoXiTos, irregularly in- 
flected, f. 6T6po- Hkteko- + -*\itos, verbal adj. from 
kKiv-ov Io bend, inflect.] A. adj. 

1. Gram. Irregularly or anomalously declined or 
inflected : chiefly of nouns. 
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1656 Blount Glossogr. y Heteroclite, that is declined other- 
wise than common Nouns are. 1741 Watts ImProv. Mind 
1. vii. § 1 The heteroclite nouns of the Latin tongue. 

2. jig. Deviating from the ordinary rule or stand- 
ard j irregular, exceptional, abnormal, anomalous, 
eccentric. Said of persons and things. (Very 
common in 17th and 18th centuries; now rare.)^ 

1598 Flobio, Bischizzoso cemello, a fantasticall, heteroclite 
wit. 1600 Hosp. Incur. Fooles 94 Heteroclite, reuerse, 
thwart and headstrong Fooles. 1638 Featly Strict, in 
Lyndom. 1. 170 Who will not attrihute more to the uniforme 
practise of the primitive Church, then to the heteroclyte 
practise of later Churches ? 1688 Boyle Final Causes Nat. 
Things IY. 194 This heteroclite animal [the bat], a 1763 
Shenstone IVks. tf Lett. (1768) II. 225 Mortification.. may 
be given him by fools or heteroclite characters. 1867 
Cltambers* Encycl. IX. 265 From its peculiar characters, 
which led Pallas to call it Tetrao paradoxus, it has received 
the somewhat pedantic name of Heteroclite Grouse. 1893 
F. Hall in Nation (N.Y.) LVII. 229/3 Nor need I dilate 
on the heteroclite addression,/allacion, retniniscion. 
B. sb. [absol. use of A.] 

1. Gram. A word irregularly inflected; esp. a 
noun which deviates from the regular declension. 

1580 Hollybano Trvas. Fr. Tong, Examples of all the 
conjugations declyned at length through all moodes and 
tenses, with the Hiteroclites. x6xa Bams lev Pos. Parts 
(1669) 97 What mean you hy Heteroclitsl Nouns, .declined 
otherwise than the ordinary manner. 1760 (title) ^ Lily's 
Rules Construed ; whereunto are added T. Robinson's 
Heteroclites. 1870 March Ags. Gram. § 100 Nouns.. [that] 
vary in Case-endings (Heteroclites^. 

2. jig. A thing or person that deviates from the 
ordinary rule ; an ' anomaly \ (Very common in 
17th c. ; now rare or Obs.) 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. II. i. § 3. 8 A substantiall and 
seuere Collection of the Heteroclites, or Irregulars of Nature 
. . I find not. c 1645 Howell Lett. iv. xxv. {1655) I. 83 Ther 
are strange Heteroclites in Religion now adaies. 1767 H. 
Brooke Fool oj QuaL (1792Ul.xii.189 Our Parliamentwould 
affect to be an heteroclite to all other parliaments. 1780 
T. Davies Life Garrick 1 1. xl. 141 The doctor was a r^rfect 
Heteroclite, an inexplicable existence in creation. 

So t Heterocli tic, f Heteroclitical, f He- 
tero "clitons adjs. = Heteboclite a, 

163a Burtoh Anat. Mel. u. iv. 1. iv. (ed. 4) 377 Loathsome 
and fulsome filthy potions, Heterocliticall pills, .horse medi- 
cines. 1648 Petty Adv. to Hart lib 23 Parrot-like repeating 
heteroclitous nouns and verbs. 1656 Earl Monm. Advt.fr. 
Pamass. 449 Employing.. for souldiers, those heteroclitick 
dispositions, who by reason of their restless natures, *twas 
thought were likely to do worse. 1885 Pall MatlG. 13 Jan. 
5/1 Every portion of Marlowe s work is stamped with mutiny 
and revolt, with love for unblessed speculation and interest 
in heteroclitical offence. 

Heterodont (he-tewdpnt), a. and sb. Zool. 
[mod. f. Heter- + Gr. 65ous, ooovt- tooth. In 
mod.F. hiUrodon] 

A. adj. Having teeth of different kinds or forms 
(incisors, canines, and molars), as most mammals. 
Also said of the teeth. Opp. to homodont. 

i877TuaHE« in Encycl. Brit. VII. 232/2 In the majority 
of the Mammalia, the teeth in the same jaw vary in size, form, 
and structure, and they are therefore called Heterodont. 
1886 Athenaeum 9 Oct. 471/1 Existing toothed whales have 
what appears to be a homodont and not a heterodont denti- 
tion, but a heterodont dentition has been observed in the 
foetus of an existing whale. 

B. sb. 1. A heterodont animal. 

2. A snake of the N. American genus Heterodm. 

Heterodox (he-tenfctyks), a. and sb. [ad. Gr. 
eTcpo6o£-oy of another opinion, holding opinions 
other than the right, f. Ircpo- Hetero- + 5<^a 
opinion.] 

A. adj. 1. Of doctrines, opinions, etc. : Not in 
accordance with established doctrines or opinions, 
or those generally recognized as right or * orthodox': 

a. orig. in religion and theology. 

1637-50 Row Hist. Kirk (1842) 354 Christ's locall descend- 
ing to hell, and divers others heterodoxe doctrines. 1651 
Baxter Inf. Bapt. 294, 1 shall first shew you the Heterodox 
Opinion, And then that which I take to be the Orthodox. 1686 
R. PA«a Life of Usher 15 Articles. .Heterodox to the Doc- 
trine and Articles of the Church of England. x8js Macaulav 
Milton Ess. (1887) 2 Some of the heterodox opinions which 
he avows . . particularly his Arianism. 

Hence b. generally. 

1654 Whitlock Zootomia 210 That the name of any other 
Author, or Philosophy, seemeth Heterodoxe without exami- 
nation. 1 700 T. Brown tr. Fresny 's A m mem. Ser. «V Com. 24 
Some call it Over- wit ting those they deal with, but that's 
generally denied as a Heterodox Definition. 1859 W. Col- 
lins Q. of Hearts 11875 6 The Major held some strangely 
heterodox opinions on the modern education of girls. 

2. Of persons: Holding opinions not in accord 
with some acknowledged standard : a. in theology, 

b. in other matters of belief or opinion. 

1657 G. Star key HelmonVs Vind. 18 Whosoever should 
dare to swarve from these [Galen and Aristotle], .being looked 
upon as Heterodox, was the object of scorn and derision. 
1723 J. Atkins Voy. Guinea (1735)20 The Eastern Sages 
. . teach the Heterodox a Lesson of Humility. 184a Pusev 
Crisis Eng. Ch. 96 We cannot treat the Orthodox Greek 
Church, at once as orthodox and heterodox. 1875 Stlbbs 
Const. Hist. 111. xvui. 177 Admissions which recommended 
him to neither the orthodox nor the heterodox. 

f B. sb. Obs. 1. An opinion not in accord with 
that which is generally accepted as true or correct ; 
a heterodox opinion. 

1619 Balcanquals Let. fr. Syn. of Dort in Hales* Rem. 
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(1673) 524 Upon Tuesday . . the Canons of the first and 
second Article . . were approved, except the last of the 
second Article . . and the second heterodox in that same 
Article. /Sid, On Thursday morning . . it was reasoned 
whether that last heterodox should be retained. 1646 S»R 
T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 11. iii. 66 Not onely a simple Hetero- 
dox, hut a very hard Paradox, it will seeme, and of great 
absurdity unto obstinate eares. x6gi \V. Nicholls Ans7v. 
Naked Gospel 105 These and many more are the Hetero- 
doxes of his Books. 
2. A heterodox person, rare, 

1647 Trapp Comm. Matt. vii. x8 Heretics, then, and hetero- 
doxes are not good honest men, as the vulgar counts them. 

Hence Heterodoxly adv., in a heterodox way ; 
He*terodoxness, heterodox quality or character. 

1664 H. MoaE My st. I nig., Apol. 501 What Error or 
Heterodoxness in avowing it perfectly Celestial and iEthe- 
real ? Ibid. 523 The speaking of two persons thus in Christ 
.. seemed to administer some scruple of Heterodoxness to 
some. 1674 C. Ellis Vanity of Scoffing 9 A thing so 
heterodoxly yet so magisterially asserted. 1698 R. Fer- 
guson View Eccles. 10 These who have either unthink- 
ingly, or Heterodoxly imbibed his notions. 

t Heijerodoxal, a. Obs. [f. as prec. + -al.] 
Of heterodox character; heterodox. 

c 1645 Howell Lett. iv. xv. (1754) 466 This new Piece of 
Philosophy . . tho' heterodoxal and cross-grained to the old 
Philosophers. 1661 Sir Harry Vane's Politicks 11 Most of 
those Hearers . . grew most Hetrodoxall Rabbies. 1674 
Hickman Quinquart. Hist. (ed. 2) 217 Dr. Reynolds calls 
the Lambeth Articles Orthodoxal : no one intimated that 
they were Heterodoxal. 

t Heterodcrxical, a. Obs. *=prec. 

1651 Biggs New Disp. r 214 Not only simply heterodoxi- 
call, but a very rough-hewed paradoxical! asseveration. 
r8ir Sporting Mag. IX. 23 In .. other parts .. similar 
heterodoxical passages may be found. 

f Heterodcrxous, a. Obs. « prec. 

1650 B. Discotliminium 28, 1 could demonstrate it to be 
Heterogeneous, Heterodox ous, Incongrous. 

Heterodoxy (he'ter&lpksi). [ad. Gr. krepo- 
ho£ia error of opinion, f. 4r€/x$8o£-oy Heterodox.] 

1. The quality or character of being heterodox ; 
deviation from what is considered to be orthodox. 

1659 J. Arrowsmith Chain Princ. 317 That preamble, 
which the daring Heterodoxie of some modern writers put 
me upon. 1673 Marvell Reh. Transp. II. 32 No Man's 
Shooe wrings him the more because of the Heterodoxy, or 
tbe tipling of his Shooe-maker. 1837 Carlvle Fr. Rev. 1 1. 
iv. ii, Does the reader inquire., what the difference between 
Orthodoxy or My-doxy and Heterodoxy or Thy-doxy might 
here be? 1869 Rawunson Anc. Hist. 519 The establish- 
ment of Christianity as the State Religion . .turned the atten- 
tion of the rulers.. to minute questions of heterodoxy and 
orthodoxy. 

2. With a and //. An opinion or doctrine at 
variance with that generally received as true or 
right ; a heterodox opinion. 

1652-61 Hevlin Cosmogr. To Rdr. (1674) A ij b/r The 
Anarchy and licentiousness of Heterodoxies and confused 
Opinions. 1678 CuowoaTH hit ell. Syst. 1. i. § 31. 39 Another 
heterodoxy of his, concerning the resurrection. 1755 Carte 
Hist. Eng. IV. 20 1 Charginghim with Popery, Arminianism, 
and other heterodoxies. 1870 L'Estrange Miss Mitford I. 
vi. 197, I know that I have great poetical authorities against 
me in this heterodoxy. 

Heterodromous (heterp-drtfmos), a. [f. mod. 
L. heterodrom-uSj f. Gr. krepo- Hetero- + -fyo/ios 
running + -ous. In mod.F. he'te'rodrofne.'] 

Running in different directions : opp. to homo- 
dromons, f a. Meeh. Applied to levers of the first 
order, in which the power and the weight move in 
opposite directions {obs.). b. Bot, Turning in 
opposite directions on the main stem and on a 
branch, as the generating spiral of a phyllotaxis. 

1710 J. Harris Lex. Techn. (ed. 2) II. s.v., The Wheel, 
Windlass, Capstand, Crane, &c. are perpetual Heterodrom- 
ous Leavers. [1727-51 Chambers Cycl, Heterodromus 
Veciis, in mechanics, a lever wherein the fulcrum, or point 
of suspension, is between the weight and the power.] 1870 
Behtlev Bot. (ed. 2) iii. § 3. 140 The successive leaves form 
a spiral round the axis . . In the majority of cases, the direc- 
tion in both the stem and branches is the same, and it is 
then said to be homodromous ; hut instances . .occur in which 
the direction is different, when it is called heterodromous. 
X874 R. Brown Man. Bot. 19a 

So Hetero •dromy^/., heterodromous condition. 

1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., Heterodromy, term applied . . when 
the axial shoot of the stem coils from right to left, whilst 
that of the branch twists from left to right, or vice versa. 

Heterogamous (heteVgamas), a. [f. Gr. 
€T€po- Hetero- + yap-os marriage + -ous : in 
mod.F. he'te'rogame (De Candolle).] 

1. Bot. Variously applied to conditions in which 
stamens and pistils are not regularly present in each 
flower or floret. 

Applied a. orig. hy De Candolle to plants having flowers 
monoecious, dicecious, or polygamous; b. by Lessing to 
composites whose capitula or tlower.heads contain florets 
differing in sex ; c.by Trinius to grasses in which the arrange- 
ment of the sexes is different in different spikelets. 
^ 184Z in Branoe. 1866 Treas. Bot., Heterogamous, when 
in a capitulum the florets of the ray are either neuter or 
female, and those of the disk male. 1871 Oliver EL-m. Bot. 
II. 196 If all the florets of a flower-head (.capitulum) he per- 
feet, the flower-heads are homogamous (Dandelion) ; if part 
of them be imperfect, the heads are heterogenous (Daisy). 

2. Biol. Characterized by the alternation of dif- 
ferently organized generations, as of a partheno- 
genetic and a sexnal generation. 
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1897 Allbutt Syst. Med. II. 1031 Certain species [of 
Nemathelminthes] possess what is known as the 1 free rhah- 
ditis form ' and are heterogamous. 

3. Of or pertaining to irregular marriage. 

1862 M. Hopkins Hawaii 159 Besides these he may have 
had other heterogamous connexions. 

Heterogamy (heteVgami). [f. as prec. + \\] 
The quality or condition of being heterogamous. 

1. Bot. Mediate or indirect fertilization of plants. 
1874 R. Brown Man. Bot. ix. 418 These circuitous methods 

of fertilisation may be called Heterogamy, or * crooked 
fertilisation,' in contradistinction to the typical and ortho- 
dox method, which may be styled Orthogamy, or direct 
(' straight ') fertilisation. 

2. Biol. The succession of differently organized 
generations of animals or plants, as where sexual 
generation alternates with parthenogenesis. 

1884 A. Sedgwick tr. Claus* Z00L I. 543 Chermes affords 
an example of heterogamy in that two different oviparous 
generations follow one another : a slender and winged sum- 
mer generation, and an apterous generation which is found 
in autumn and spring and lives through the winter. 1886 
Rolleston & Jackson Anim. Life Introd. 31 Alternation 
of Generations., whether in the form known as metagenesis, 
i. e. the alternation of asexual and sexual individuals, or as 
heterogamy, i.e. the alternation of parthepogenetic and 
sexual races. Ibid. 508 [In Insects] Alternation of Genera- 
tions is coupled with parthenogenesis, and is known in this 
case as Heterogamy. 1889 Geooes & Thomson Evol. Sex 
xv. 207 A sexless fern-plant forms special reproductive cells 
(spores), which develop parthenogenetically into a sexual 
prothallus, from the fertilised egg-cell of which the fern- 
plant arises . . [this] is called by loologists, in reference to 
flukes for instance, heterogamy. 

Heterogene (he'tertfdsfn), a. ? Obs. [ad. Gr. 
€T€/>07€i^y of different kinds, f. hepo- Hetero- + 
7fVoy, yev€- kind: cf. F. htttroghie (17th c in 
Hatz.-Darm.).] = Heteroqeneous. 

X541 R. Copland GvydotCs Quest. Chirurg, Therforc they 
be called [he]therogenes that is to say of dyuers natures. 1610 
B. Jonson Alch. 11. v, Know you the sapor pontick? sapor 
stipstick ? Or, what is homogene, or heterogene ? 1663 
Butler Hud. 1. iii.1318 A strange Chimera of Beasts and 
Men Made up of pieces Heterogene.^ i709-«9 V. Mahoey 
Syst. Math., Geotn. 143 Homogene Figures, are of the same 
kind, as to the number of Sides : Heterogene the contrary. 
1740 E. Bavnaro Health (ed. 6) 4a From a Het'rogen 
med'eioe, The strife is intestine. i8zz Blacktv. Mag. XI. 10 
The diction, similes, and metaphors., a re somewhat motley 
and heterogene. 1830 B'ness Bunsen in Hare Life I. ix. 
394 A soil and nature foreign and heterogene. 

Heterogeneal (he^er^rnzal), a. and sb. 
Now rare. Also 7 erron. -ial(l. [f. Scholastic L. 
heterogene-us (f. Gr. tTcpoyevrjs, erepoywe- : see 
Heterogene) + -al.] 

A. adj. = Heterogeneous. 

1605 Tim me Quersit. 1. xi. 48 Separated from the others, 
which are heterogeniall, or of another kinde. 1631 JoanEN 
Nat. Bathes ii. (1669) 9 Such water as is free from any 
heterogeneal mixture. 1660 R. Coke Pcnver $ Snbj. 108 
A Parliament is a politick body, compounded of hetero- 
genial or dissimilar parts, viz. the King, the Lords, spiritual 
and temporal, in one distinct house, and of a house of 
Commons another distinct house. 1674 S. Jeake Arith. 
(1696) s Numbers Heterogeneal are mixt Numbers of Whole 
and Broken, Abstract and Contract. 1704 J. Harris Lex. 
Techn., Heterogeneal Nouns in Grammar, are such as have 
one Gender in the Singular . . and another in the Plural. 
Ibid., Heterogeneal Surds, are such as have different Radical 

Signs: As Vaa; and Vbb. X805 E. Dayes Wks. 299 
An heterogeneal color, orange, for instance, .viewed through 
a prism > will disappear, being resolved into the two homo- 
geneal colors, .red and yellow. 1861 Tulloch Eng. Purit. 
11. 304 A system which admitted of such tyrannical action 
..was a heterogeneal thing. 

B. sb. A heterogeneous person or substance. 
1651 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. 11. iii. (1739) 16 By con* 

gregating Homogeneals, and severing Heterogeneals. a 1655 
Vines Lord's Supp. {1677) 260 Whether this mixture of 
heterogeneals do not pollute the ordinances. 
Kence Heterog-e nealness, heterogeneity. 

t Heteroge'nean, a. Obs. [f. as prec, + -an.] 
= Heterogeneous. 

a x6oi Nashe Quatei nio (1632) 44 AH the parts hoth homo- 
genean and heterogenean of the dead corps. 1607 Topsell 
Fourf. Beasts (1658) 385 Corpus hcterogmes, in terra 
coalescens : A Hetrogenean body encreasing in the earth. 
1635 Swah Spec. M. v. § 2. (1643) 170 When they consist 
of Heterogenean parts, or parts of a divers kind. 

Heterogeneity (he^er^idgau-iti). [ad. med. 
L. heterogene Has {ether ogene Has 14th c), f. helero- 
gene-us : see next and -ITY. Cf. F. heterogeneity 
(1641 in Hatz.-Darm.).] The quality or condition 
of being heterogeneous : a. Difference or diversity 
in kind from other things ; b. Composition from 
diverse elements or parts; multifarious composition. 

1641 French Distill, v. (1651) 109 In the artificiall processe 
of manifesting the heterogeneity of water. 1674 Jeake 
Arith. (1696) 304 To multiply Simple Surdes observe their 
Homogeniety or Heterogeniety. 1779 Ramsoen in Phil. 
Trans. LX1X. 421 The advantage.. of not being disturbed 
by the heterogeneity of light. 1784 Hartley Observ. Man 
11. ii. in As to the Chinese. .its great Heterogeneity in 
respect of other Languages. 186a H. Spencer First Princ. 
Ii. xvii. § 145,(1875) 396 Evolution is an integration of matter 
..during which the matter passes from an indefinite, inco- 
herent homogeneity, to a definite, coherent heterogeneity. 
1868 Gladstone Juv.Mundivxi. (1870) 194 In the members 
of the Olympian court itself we discern every kind of hetero- 
geneity. 

C. With a and A heterogeneous element or 
constituent. 
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1651 Biggs Nxu Disp. r 19 In their crudities, heterogenic 
ties & impurities. 1796 Kirwan Etem. Min. {ed. 2) I. 414 
Mica, iron ore, and other heterogeneities are more frequent 
in it. 1837 Carlylb Fr. Rev. I. iv. iv, So many hetero- 
geneities cast together into the fermenting'vat. 

d. Law of Heterogeneity (Logic) : see quot. 

1864 Bowen Logic iv. 91 About the second principle, the 
Law of Heterogeneity, there is no dispute. According to 
this law, things the most similar must, in some respects, be 
dissimilar or heterogeneous ; and, consequently, any Con- 
cept, however large its Intension may be, may still have 
that Intension increased, without thereby descending to 
individuals. 

Heterogeneous (heter^dg/ nzas), a. [f. Scho- 
lastic L. heterogene-us (see Heterogeneal) + 
-ous.] The opposite of homogeneous. 

The earlier word, and the more usual, esp. in technical 
expressions, till c 1725, was heterogeneal. 

1. Of one body in respect of another, or of various 
bodies in respect of each other : Diverse in kind or 
nature, of completely different characters ; incon- 
gruous ; foreign. 

x6»4 F. White Reply to Fisher 243 The question . . is 
heterrogeneous to this disputation. 1660 Gougr Chr. Direct. 
ii. (1831) 21 Labour .. to drive out all wandering hetero- 
geneous thoughts that come to disturh thee. 1665 Hookr 
Microgr. 25 Chusing two heterogeneous fluids, such as Water 
and Oyl. 1609 Lo. Tarbut in Pepys > Diary (1879) VI. 195 
Though it be heterogeneous from this subject X715 Desa- 
guliers Fires Impr. 35 Its heat proceeds from a mixture of 
heterogeneous Bodies. X743 Lond. <$• Country Brew. 11. 
(ed. 2) 112 Which is perfectly heterogeneous to the true 
Management of the Hop. 1809-xo Coleridge Friend ( 1837) 
III. 199 Things utterly heterogeneous can have no inter- 
communion. X850 J. H. Newman Diffic. Anglic. 58 The 
National Church is absolutely heterogeneous to the Apos- 
tolical or Anglo-Catholic party of 1833. x86a Mill Utilit. 
16 Pain is always heterogeneous with pleasure. x866 Liddon 
Bampton Led. ii. (187s) 44 A large collection of hetero- 
geneous writings. X876 Mozlev Univ. Serm. viii. 180 ^ We 
do not suppose that the two worlds, visible and invisible, 
are absolutely different and heterogeneous in fundamental 
structure. 

b. loosely. Extraordinary, anomalous, abnormal. 
1757 [see Heterogenous]. X768 W. Donaldson Life 4r 
Adv. Sir B. Sapskull I. 58 Men of fashion are strange 
heterogeneous monsters. 1785 Mrs. A. M. Bennett jfuvenile 
Indiscret. (1786) V. 242 Lady Belvoir and her two daughters 
are actual characters, however heterogeneous some people 
may think them. 

2. Of a body in respect of its elements : Com- 
posed of diverse elements or constituents ; consist- 
ing of parts of different kinds; not homogeneous. 

1630 Prvhhe Anti'Annin. 182 The members of a haetero- 
genious body . . are discrepant and various in themselues. 
1639 Fuller Holy War v. xix. (1647) 261 The armie will be 
very heterogeneous, patched up of different people. 1649 
A. Ross Life in Mahomet Alcoran 405 He . . found at his 
doore an Heterogeneous Beast, called Elborach, half Asse, 
half Mule, but much swifter then either. 170X De Foe 
True-born Eng. 1. 280 Thus from a Mixture of all Kinds 
began, That Het'rogeneous Thing, An Englishman. 1796 
H. Brougham in Phil. Trans. LXXXVI. 245 All sorts 
of light . . simple and homogeneous, or heterogeneous and 
compounded. 1814 Scott Wav. Ii, This heterogeneous 
mass of wild and desperate men. 1865 Grote Plato II. 
xxi. 52 Good is of a character exceedingly diversified and 
heterogeneous. 1867 Rawlinson Anc. Mon. IV. vii. 419 
In so vast and heterogeneous an Empire as the Persian. 

3. Math, a. Of different kinds, so as to be in- 
commensurable, b. Of different dimensions or 
degrees ; non-homogeneous. Heterogeneous Surds : 
see quot. t 796. (The later nomenclature is that of 
like and unlike surds.) 

1656 Hobbes Six Less. Wks. 1845 VI 1. 199 Of these two 
sorts of angles the quantities are heterogeneous. 1660 Barrow 
Euclid v. xvi. Schol., Heterogeneous quantities are not com- 
pared together. 1 7*7-41 Chambers Cycl., Heterogeneous 
Surds. X796 Hutton Math. Dict. t Heterogeneous Quanti~ 
ties.. sure those which cannot have proportion, or be com- 
pared together as to greater and less. .As lines, surfaces, and 
solids in geometry. Heterogeneous Surds, are such as have 
different radical signs; as^/a and^^ 2 ; ory'io and ^20. 

4. In various connexions : 

Heterogeneous attraction, attraction between atoms dif- 
ferent in kind, chemical attraction ; also that between the 
different kinds of electricity and magnetism. Heterogeneous 
bodies, ' such as have their parts of unequal density ' (Hutton 
Math. Diet. 1796). Heterogeneous nouns, nouns of different 
genders in the singular and plural. Heterogeneous numbers, 
'mixed numbers consisting of integers and fractions' (Hutton). 

1737-41 Chambers Cycl. s.v., Heterogeneous bodies are 
such, whose gravities in different parts are not proportion- 
able to the bulk thereof. lbid.,H cterogeneous Nouns,Hetero- 
geneons Nntnbers. 18*6-34 Good's Bk. Nat. (ed. 3) I. 93 
The heterogeneous attraction, or that between the two dif- 
ferent suhstances, is stronger than the common force of 
gravity. 

Hence Heteroge*neouslydwfe>., in a heterogeneous 
manner ; Hetero g-e-ne on sness, the quality or con- 
dition of being heterogeneous ; heterogeneity. 

1653 H. More Conject. Cabbal. (1662) 129 The Hetero- 
geneousness of the Exposition of the First Day|s Creation. 
1768 Johnson Gen. Obs. Shaks., 3 Hen. VI, Dissimilitude 
of style, and heterogeneousness of sentiment, may sufficiently 
&how that a work does not really belong to the reputed 
author. 1775 — Joum. to West. I si, Ostigin Sky Wks. X. 
439 The rooms are very hetcrogeneously filled. 1836-9 Tooo 
Cycl. Anat. II. 105 The heterogeneousness of two fluids. 
1864 Pusev Led. Dan. vii. 435 Unauthentic tradition is 
wont to connect things heterogeneously. 

HeterOgenesis (he^ter^jd^e-ni'sis). Biol. £f. 
Gr. <t€/>o~ Hetero- + yhtais birth, generation.] 
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+ 1, Abnormal or irregular organic develop- 
ment : see quot. Obs. (So F. hittroginisie!) 

1854 Mayne Expos. Lex., Neurogenesis, name given by 
Breschet to a Class of organic deviations comprehending 
those in which there exists a relative anomaly, whether from 
the situation or from the colour of organs, the number or the 
situation of the fetuses belonging to the same gestation, 
the situation or the number of organs in particular. 

f2. Applied to sexual reproduction from two 
different germs, male and female. Obs. 

1858 CAaPENTER Veg. Phys. § 308 The process by which 
new individuals are produced is called Heterogenesis. In this 
process, two different cells are concerned.. germ-cells and 
sperm-cells. 

3. The birth or origination of a living being other- 
wise than from a parent of the same kind. 

1864 Q. Jml. Sc. Jan. 17 Heterogenesis is a term employed 
to express the creation or birth of living beings in an ab- 
normal manner. Ibid., At present the evidence which we 
possess, .is rather adverse to the doctrine of * heterogenesis' 
in any form. 1870 Huxley in Brit. Assoc. Rep. p. lxxvii,The 
living parent was supposed to give rise to offspring which 
passed through a totally different series of states from those 
exhibited by the parent, and did not return into the cycle of 
the parent; this is what ought to be called Heterogenesis, 
the offspring being altogether, and permanently, unlike the 
parent. 

b. esp. The generation of animals or vegetables 
of low organization from inorganic matter ; abio- 
genesis \ spontaneous generation. 

1878 Tyndall in 19M Cent. III. 23 The notion of hetero* 
genesis or spontaneous generation. 
C. Alternation of generations. 

1863 H. Spence* Biol. 1. 11. vii. 211 Where propagation is 
carried on by heterogenesis, or is characterized by unlike- 
ness of the successive generations, there is always asexual 
genesis with occasionally-recurring sexual genesis. 1875 
tr. Schmidfs Desc. tf Danv. 169 When the species is 
composed of a regular alternation of variously constituted 
generations and individuals. This particular sort of rever- 
sion is termed Alternate Generation, or Heterogenesis. 

Heterogene*tic, a. [f. prec. : cf. genetic] 

1. Biol. Of or pertaining to, or characterized by, 
heterogenesis or heterogeny. 

1874 Cotttetnp. Rev. XXII I. 709 All the related hetero* 
genetic phenomena. 1897 Allbutt Syst. Afed.ll.1041 G iles 
holds that A. duodenale may become sexually mature while 
outside the body and in the free state ; in other words, that 
it is heterogenetic. 

2. Phiios. Relating to external origination. 

1887 Whittake9 in Mind XII. 289 Prof. Wundt calls his 
own theory of the will * the autogenetic theory opposing it 
to 1 the ordinary or heterogenetic theory*. 

Heterogenist. [f. Heterogeny + -ist : cf. 
mod.F. he'teroge'nisie.'] An upholder of the hypo- 
thesis of heterogeny or spontaneous generation. 

1871 Tyndall Fragrn. Sc. (1879) II. xiii. 304 The English 
heterogenist was far bolder. 1878 — in igtn Cent. Max. 501 
While no discovery of the age would bear comparison with 
this ' new birth of living particles ', it is a mere commonplace 
occurrence to our fortunate heterogenist. 

f Hetero'genize, v. Obs. rare. [f. Gr. Irepo- 
ycvfi* Heterogene + -ize.] intr. To act in a man- 
ner heterogeneous or foreign to bis own character. 

1592 G. Harvey Piercers Super. 110 Never Artist so licen- 
tiously heterogenised or so extravagantly exceeded his pre- 
scribed limits as Amhition or Covetice. 

t Heterogenous, a. Obs. A less correct form 
of Heterogeneous. 

1695 Auncham Geottu Epit. 62 Heterogenous Quantities 
cannot be compared alternately. 1757 Mrs. Griffith Lett. 
H enry Frances (1767) II. 260, 1 am afraid I shall carry hut 
a very heterogenous dress along with me. 181a Examiner 
11 May 303/1 Of the most opposite and heterogenous kind. 

Heterogeny (heteVdsihi). [mod. f. Gr. type 
*htpoy£vcta, abstr. sb. from erepoywqs Hetero- 
gene ; or, in 3, from Hetero- + -ytvaa birth.] 
T I. 1. Heterogeneousness. Obs. 

1647 Husbandman's Plea agst. Tithes 67 There is no hetro- 
geny or disparitie in the matter. 

2. concr. A heterogeneous assemblage, rare. 

1838 Hawthorne A mer. Mote-bhs. (1883) 158 Sometimes he 
would put up a heterogeny of articles in a lot. .and knock 
them all down, perhaps for ninepence. 

II. 3. Biol. Production of living beings from 
substances organic or inorganic without germs or 
ovules ; spontaneous generation. 

1863 Darwin in Life <V Lett. (1887) III. 20, I have written 
a letter.. to say, under the cloak of attacking Heterogeny, 
a word in my own defence. 1871 Proc. Amer. Phit. Soc. 
XII. 313 No better case has ever heen made out for hetero- 
geny than by Charlton Ba tian. 1886 Syd. Soc. Lex. t 
Heterogeny, . . also the production of a living being from the 
substance of a living being of some other kind ; as in the 
supposed development of maggots from the substance of 
putrefying flesh. 

Heterogone (he ter^un), a. Bot. [f. Gr. 
(Tepo- Hetero- + 76V-0S offspring, race, -yovos 
generating.] = Heterogenous i. ~ 

1877 Gray m Amer. Jml. Sc. Ser. ill. XIII. 82, I pro* 
pose the.. term of heterogone (or beterogonous) for these 
flowers. »88o — Bot. TexUbk. t. 23s The nature of hetero- 
gone dimorphism may well be understood from a single 
example. The most familiar one is that of Houstonia. 

Heterogenous (-p'g^nas), a. [f. as prec. + 
-0U8.] 

1. Bot. Having incongruous reproductive organs ; 
applied by Asa Gray to flowers in which cross- 
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fertilization is secured by the stamens and pistils 
being dimorphic or trimorphic. 

1877 [see Heterogone]. 1880 Gray Struct. Bot. vi. § 4. 
225 They may be classed into those without and those with 
dimorphism of stamens and pistils, or, in other words, those 
with Homogonous and those with Heterogonous flowers. 
1880 — Bot. Tcxt-bk. 1. 236 Heterogonous trimorphism is 
known in certain species . . ; and the complication may have 
certain conceivable advantages over dimorphism. 

2. Biol. Exhibiting irregular reproduction ; pro- 
ducing offspring dissimilar to the parent. 

1883 Syd. Soc. Lex., Digenesis, heterogonous, the form of 
digenesis in which the buds produce animals differing in 
appearance from their progenitors. 1886" ibid., Hetero- 
genous, being of, or produced by, irregular generation. 

So Hetero ?onism, Hetero-ffony, the condition 
of being heterogonous (in either sense). 

1870 Rolleston Anitn. Life Introd. 126 A series of phe- 
nomena . . which has been spoken of as * Digenesis with 
Heterogony.' 1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., Heterogonism, the pro- 
duction of dissimilar offspring from similar parentage, as in 
Gymnoblasti where dissimilar gonosomes may arise from 
similar trophosomes. 

Heterography (-^grafi). [f. Gr. 4r*/>o- He- 
tero- + -ypa<pia writing. Opposed to orthography.] 

1. Spelling that differs from that which is correct 
according to current usage ; 1 incorrect ' spelling. 

1783 S. Parr Wks. (1828) VII. 300 Neoteric affectations of 
Archaism and Heterography. 1831 BlacJnu. Mag. XXX. 
667 His orthography, or rather heterography, has been a 
subject of keen animadversion ; and he has been charged 
with misspelling his own name. 1876 Blackmore Cripps 
xlv, I corrected nis heterography. 

2. Irregular or inconsistent spelling (as the current 
spelling of English)* 

1847 De Quincey in Tait'r Mag. XIV. 162 All climates 
alike groan uoder heterography. 

So Hetero grrapher, one who practises hetero- 
graphy ; Heterogrraphic a. t pertaining to or char- 
acterized by heterography. 

1864 Realm 20 Apr. 7 Mr. Landor . . records, in hetero- 
graphic hexameters, Porson's opinion. 1865 H. B. Wheatley 
in Philol. Soc. Trans, {title) Notes on some English Hetero- 
graphers. 1883 H. P. Smith Gloss. Terms tf Phrases, 
Heterographic, using the same combinations of written 
letters to express different sounds, as English spelling does. 

Heteroideous (heterordi3s),a. rare. [f. Gr. 
Irepo- Hetero- + c?5oy form + -ous.] (See quot) 

1866 Treas. Bot. 587/1 Heteroideous, diversified in form. 

t Hetero'logal, a. Math. Obs. [f. as next + 
-al.] Applied to those terms in two or more ratios 
or fractions which do not correspond, as the antece- 
dent or numerator of one, and the consequent or 
denominator of the other : opp. to homologal. 

1674 Jeake A ritlt. (1696) 48 The new Fraction . . will not be 
in its least terms, unless such Heterologal terms be first 
abbreviated to their lowest. 

Heterologous (-^logas), a. [f. Gr. lr*po- 
Hetero- + A07-0? ratio, relation, etc. + -ous.] 
Having a different relation, or consisting of dif- 
ferent elements ; not corresponding : opp. to Homo- 
logous, spec. a. Path. Of a different formation 
from that of the normal tissue of the part. 

1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) II. 578 note, One of the 
heterologous formations, as they are termed hy Professor 
Carswell. J864 W. T. Fox Skin Dis. 25 New formations 
are homologous (epidermic, pigmentary, dermic), or hetero- 
logous (pseudoplasms, neoplasms^ 1878 T. Bryant Pract. 
Surg. I. 96 The same kind of tumour may be, under certain 
circumstances, homologous, and under other circumstances 
heterologous, 
b. Chem. (See quot. 1886.) 

1880 Libr. Univ. Kttowl. (N. V.) VI. 609 His Prfcis de 
Chiatie Organique, in which he [Gerhardt] sketches the idea 
of 1 Homologous and Heterologous Series.' 1886 Syd. Soc. 
Lex., H\eterologous\ series, Gerhardt's term for bodies de- 
rived from each other by definite chemical metamorphoses, 
in contradistinction to Homologous series. 

Heterology (-^lod^i). [f. as prec. + -y; in 
sense 2, 1. Irtpo- + -Xo7m discourse.] 

1. The condition of being heterologous : opp. to 
Homology. 

1854 in Mayne Expos. Lex. 1871 T. H. Green Introd. 
Pathol. (1873) 105 Any deviation from the type of the parent 
tissue constitutes heterology. 1878 T. Bryant Pract. 
Surg. (1879) I. 96 Tissues normaf in themselves appear 
under the form of a tumour, sometimes in regions where this 
tissue normally exists, sometimes in places where it does 
not exist in the normal state of things. In the first case 
I speak of it as homology, in the second as heterology. 

2. nonce-use. Vocabulary of different names. ^ 
1852 C. W. H[oskins] Talpa 28 Let the old drainer christen 

it, for my heterology is exhausted. 

Hetero'xneran. Entom. [f. mod.L. Hetero- 
mera neut. pi. (Latreille, f. Gr. cTtpo- Hetero- + 
fiepos part).] A beetle belonging to the Hetero- 
mera, a division of Coleoptera in which the two 
anterior pairs of legs have five tarsal joints, but 
the third pair only four. 

1842 Brands Diet. Set., etc., Heteromerans, Heteromera. 

Heteromerous (heterp-meras), a. [f. Gr. 
tTtpo- Heteko- + fifpos part + -ous.] Having or 
consisting of parts differing in character, number, 
or other respect. 

1. Entom. Having legs differing in the number 
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of their tarsal joints ; spec, belonging to the division 
Heteromera of coleopterous insects (see prec). 

1826 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. 1 1 1 . 685 The term heteromerous 
properly belongs to all insects in which the different pairs of 
tarsi vary inter se in the number of their joints. 1845 Dar- 
win Voy. Nat. v. (1873) 98 Numerous Lamellicorn and 
Heteromerous insects. 

2. Bot. a. Applied to lichens in which the 
gonidia are arranged in one or more distinct layers 
within the thallus : opp. to homaomerotts. b. Ap- 
plied to flowers in which the members differ in num- 
ber in the different whorls : opp. to isomerous. 

1875 Bennett & Dyer Sachs' Bot. 265 The gonidia are 
crowded into one layer, by which the hyphal tissue is at the 
same time separated according to circumstances into an 
outer and inner or an upper and under layer ; the thallus- 
tissue is then stratified, and such Lichens are termed Hetero- 
merous. 1882 Vines Sachs' Bot. 60 1 When the number of 
members is the same in each whorl [of a flower] they are said 
to be isomerous, when this is not the case heteromerous. 

3. Chem. Unrelated as to chemical composition, 
ns in certain cases of isomorphism. 

1864 in Webster. 

Heteromorphic (hetenm^ufik), a. [f. Gr. 
ctc/50- Hetero- + fiopfri form + -ic] 

1. Of different or dissimilar forms, spec. a. 
Enlom. Existing in different forms at different 
stages of life : said of insects which undergo com- 
plete metamorphosis {Heteromorpha). 

1864 in Webster. 1874 Lubbock Orig. <$■ Met. Ins. i. 6 
The Homomorphic insects do not pass through such striking 
changes of form as the Heteromorphic. 

b. Bot. Applied to flowers or plants which 
occur in forms differing in the relative length of 
the stamens and pistils (including dimorphic and 
trimorphic). 

1874 in R. BaowN Man. Bot. Gloss. 1877 Darwin Forms 
a/Fl. 1. 24, I formerly applied the tetrn * heteromorphic ' to 
the legitimate unions ; and ' homomorphic * to the illegitimate 
unions ; but after discovering the existence of trimorphic 
plants, .these two terms ceased to be applicable. 

2. Deviating in form from the standard or type; 
of abnormal form : «= Hetebomorphous i. 

In mod. Diets. 

Heteromorphism (-m^ufiYm). [f. as prec. 
+ -ism.] The condition or property of being 
heteromorphic; diversity of form. 

1839 Eraser's Mag. XX. 699 The various portraits of her 
majesty astonish by their perplexing poly- or heteromorph- 
ism. 1865-7* Watts Diet. Chem. III. 130 H cteromorph- 
ism, the property, sometimes observed in compounds, of 
crystallising in different forms, though containing equal 
numbers of atoms similarly grouped. 1874 Lubbock Wild 
Flowers ii. 36 Nor are these .. the only cases of Hetero- 
morphism now known. 1881 Jrnl. Bot. X. 86 All we have 
to suppose is a peculiar heteromorphism. 

Heteromorplrite (-m^ufait). Min. [f. as 
prec. + -ite.] A variety of Jamesonite. 

1865-78 Watts Diet. Chem. III. 151 Heteromorphite, 
Feather ore, a sulphantimonite of lead .. which occurs in 
capillary forms resembling a cobweb ; also massive. 1868 
Dana Min. (ed. 5) 91. 

Heteromo'rphous, a. [f. as prec. +-ous.] 

1. Of abnormal or irregular form. 

1835-6 Todd Cycl. Anat. \. 139/2 Various animals . . from 
exhibiting no uniform or regular shape, have been entitled 
. .heteromorphous. 1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., Helerotnorphous, 
differing in form, shape, or external appearance, as com- 
pared with the normal. 

2. Entom. — Heteromorphic i. 

1855 Owen Invertebr. Anitn. 437 The differences of the 
larvae which are distinguished by the entomological terms, 
Heteromorphous, Homomorphous, Capitate, &c, essentially 
depend upon their quitting the egg to enter into active life 
at different periods of development 

He*teromo:rpliy. [f- as prec. + -t : after 
Gr. sbs. in -nofxpia.] = Heteromorphism. 

1874 R. Brown Man. Bot. 600 Deviations from ordinary 
forms, comprising. . heteromorphy (deformities, polymorphy, 
alteration of colours). 

Heteronomic (-n^mik), a. [f. Gr. ^Ttpo- 
Hetero- + v6hqs law + -ic : cf. Gr. vo^uk6s of or 
pertaining to law.] Showing a different law or 
mode of operation. 

1. 1 Of unlike or opposite polarity : applied to 
contact of parts of the human body in experiments 
on animal magnetism : opp. to isonomic. 

18.. Amer. Jml. Psyclwl. I. 502 (Cent.) Heteronomic 
[contact] is hyperaesthesic and increases it [muscular 
energy]. 

2. Optics. Affected by spherical aberration so as 
not to converge to one focus ; divergent. 

1889 Anthonys Photogr. Bull. II. 167 The diminution of 
the astigmatism of the heteronomic pencils. 

Heteronomous (-^nomos), a. [f. as prec. + 
-ous.] 

1. Subject to different laws, involving different 
principles. 

1824 De Quincby Templars' Dial. Wks. IV. 254 If two 
inconsistent principles of valuation be employed, then the 
table will he vicious because heteronomous [erron. -ony- 
mous]. 

2. Biol. Having different laws or modes of 
growth ; applied to parts or members differentiated 
from the same primitive type. 

1870 Rolleston Anim. Life Introd. 104 Arthropoda. 
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Animals consisting of a series of more or less heteronomous 
segments. Ibid. 78 The development of wings and the dif- 
ferentiation of the hody into three great heteronomous divi- 
sions, the head, the thorax, and the abdomen. 1878 Bell 
Gegenbaur's Comp. Anut. 238 The limitation of the numher 
of the appendages .. concurrently with the greater develop- 
ment of heterooomous metameres. 

3. Subject to an external law : opp. to autono- 
mous. 

1894 Forum (U. S.) July 572 Man has been . . a thrall, 
owning obedience to a law conceived to be external ..and | 
other than the expression of his own nature. In a word he 
has been heteronomous. 

Heteronomy (-p -nomi). [f. as prec. + -y : ! 
after Gr. derivalives in -vofiia.'] 

1. Presence of a different law or principle : see 
quot. 1824. 

1824 De Quincey Templars' Dial. Wks. IV. 20s He has 
certainly not vitiated tbe purity of this principle by the 
usual heteronomy (if you will allow me a learned word)— 
i.e., by the introduction of the other and opposite law. 
1828-30 W. Taylor Hist. Snrv. Germ. Poetry II L 12 note, 
Heteroclitical phraseology is the first step to Heteronomy 
of apperception,— aod insanity is nothing more. 

2. Moral Philos. Subjection to the rule of another 
being or power (e.g. of the will to the passions); 
subjection to external law. Opp. to autonomy. 

1855 Miss Cobbe Ess. Intuit. Mor. 146 It would not be 
Free Self-legislation (autonomy^, but (heteronomy) subser- 
vience of the Pure Will to a lower faculty. 1888 J. Mar- 
tineau Study Relig. II. ill. ii. 282 So far as they obtain 
sway over him, he is under a heteronomy. 

3. Biol. The condition of being heteronomous; 
differentiation from a common primitive type. 

1870 Rolleston Anim.Life 115 The degree to which 
heteronomy or differentiation is carried out in the various 
regions of the body [in Copepoda]. j 

Heteronym (he*ter<?nim). [f. as next, after 
synonym.] 

1. A word having the same spelling as another, 
but a different sound and meaning : opp. to homo- 
nym and synonym. 1889 in Cent. Diet. 

2. A name of a thing in one language which is 
a translation of the name in another language. 

1885 a G. Wilder Jour. Nerv. Dis. xii. (Cent.), Verna* 
cular names which are more or less precise translations of 
latin names, or of names in any other language, may be 
called beteronyms. 

Heteronymous (heterp'nimss), a, [f. Gr. 
Irfpwwfxos (f. Hetero- + ovofxa name) + -OUS.] 

1. Having different names, as a pair of correla- 
tives, e. g. husband, wife : opp. to synonymous. 

1734 Watts Ontology vii, Synonymous Relatives or of the 
same Name.. Heteronymous or of a different Name. 1829 
Tas. Mill Hum. Mind (1869) II. xiv. 22 The second^ class . 
[of relative terms] were called by the ancient logicians j 
heteronymous ; we may call them more intelligibly, double- , 
worded relatives, 

2. Optics. Applied to the two images of one 
object seen in looking at a point beyond it, when j 
the left image is that seen by the right eye and . 
vice versd : opp. to homonymous. 

1 881 Le Conte Monoc. Vision 95 When we look at the 
farther finger, the nearer one is so doubled that the left 
image belongs to the right eye and the right image to the 
left eye.. the images are said to be heteronymous, i. e., of a 
different name. Ibid. 245 Phenomena illustrating the heter- 
onymous Shifting of the two Fields of View. 

o. 1 Pertaining to, of the nature of, or having a j 
heteronym * (Cent. Diet.). 

Hence Hetero- nymously adv. (see 2). 

1881 Le Conte Monoc. Vision 120 When we look at the 
farther finger, the nearer one is doubled heteronymouslv • — 
when we look at the nearer finger, the farther one is doubled 
homonymously. 

Heteroonsian, heteronsian (he tew,au*- 
sian, heteran'sian, -w sian), a. and sb. Theol. Also 
9 heterusian. [f. Gr. irfpoovatos, krepovoios, f. 
crepo- Hetero- +■ ovaia essence, substance. Opp. 
to homoousian and homoiousian.] 

A. adj. Of different essence or substance. 

1678 Cuoworth In tell. Syst. 1. iv. § 36. 612 The Homoou- 
sian Trinity of the orthodox went exactly in the middle, 
betwixt that Monoousian Trinity of Sabellius . . and tbat 
other Heteroousian Trinity of Anus. 1790 PoasoN Lett, to 
A reh. Travis ix. 221 Tbe word one is applied, 1. to things 
homousian . . 2. to things heteroGsian, where there is a same* 
ness of persons, but a difference of natures. 

B. sb. One who held the Father and the Son to 
be different in essence or substance ; an Arian. 

1874 J. H. Blunt Diet. Sects, Heterousians, a name given 
to the extreme Arians. 

So Heteroou'slast (heterou'siast,heteru'siast) 
*B. ; Heteroorrslotts (heterou*sious) a. = A. 

1678 Cuoworth Intetl. Syst. 1. iv. § 36. 579 Neither a 
Trinity of Words only . . nor yet a Jumbled Confusion of 
God and Creature (Things Heterousious) together. 1882-3 
Schaff Encycl. Relig. Kn<nvl. I. 33 Aetius . . the apostle of 
a new Church, representing the widest going section of the 
Arian party. .His adherents were called Anomoeans, Heter- 
usiasts, or Exukontians. 

Heteropathic (-pse-hik), a. [f. as next + -ic] 

1. Med. = Allopathic. 

1830 Edin. Rev. L. 513 First stands the homeopathic .. 
Then the allopathic or heteropathic .. the .. method which 
hopes to cure disease by exciting some dissimilar affection. 

2. Of different operation; differing in their effect. 
1843 Mill Logic I. til. vi. 403 Though there be laws which, 

Vol. V. 
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like those of chemistry and physiology, owe their existence 
to a breach of the principle of the Composition of Causes, 
it does not follow that those peculiar, or, as they might be 
termed, heteropathic laws, are not capable of composition 
with one another. 1870 Jevons Elem. Logic xxix. 252 It 
is distinguished by Mr. Mill from cases of the heterogeneous 
or as he says the heteropathic intermixture of effects. 

Heteropathy (-p paj>i). [f. Gr. irtpo- Hetero- 
+ -iradf m, f. naOos suffering.] 

1. Med. =* Allopathy : opp. to homoeopathy. 

1847 Craig, Heteropathy, the method of attempting to 
remove one disease by inducing a different ooe. 

2. Path. (See qnot.) 

1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., Heteropathy . . Berthold's term for 
the form of idiosyncrasy in which the organic susceptibility 
behaves itself in a different fashion to the normal in the 
presence of any irritation. 

3. Antipathy or aversion excited by suffering: 
opp. to sympathy, {nonce-use.) 

1874 Miss Cobbe in Thiol. Rev. Jan. 74 At the sight of 
pain animals generally feel an impulse to destroy rather 
than to help. This emotion will be indicated by the term 
Heteropathy. i88x — Duties Worn. tv. 118 It is astonish- 
ing and horrible to witness how the deep-seated frightful 
human passion, which I have elsewhere named Heteropathy, 
develops itself in such circumstances. 

II Heterophasia (-fe^zia). Path. [f. Gr. ct*po- 

Hetero- + -<paaia, f. <pa<m speech.] = Hetero- 
phemy (as a result of mental disease). 

1877 Goulbubn Bateman^s Darwinism 115 Perversion of 
language to which the name of Heterophasia has been 
given. 1882 tr. RiboVs Dis. Mem. 152 Sometimes^ the 

Eatient retains an extensive vocabulary of vocal .. signs, 
ut cannot use it correctly (cases of heterophasia). 
Hence He'terophasiac, 4 one who is affected with 
heterophasia ' (Cent. Diet.). 
Heterophemy (-ffmi). [f. Gr. «T«po- He- 
tero- + -<pr}fjua, f. <pi}iiq t (prjfiis voice, speech.] The 
saying or writing of one word or phrase when an- 
other is meant. 

1875 R. G. White in Galaxy Nov. 693 The assertion 
made is most often not merely something that the speaker 
or writer does not mean to say, but its very reverse, or 
at least something notably at variance with his purpose. 
For this reason I have called it heterophemy, which means 
merely the speaking otherwise. 1885 — Stud. Shahs. 33 As 
to the writing twice of Verona instead of Milan, it seems 
plainly a mere case of heterophemy. 1894 Nation (N. Y.) 
22 Mar. 212/3 We are forced in charity to credit the bishop 
with a kind of 'heterophemy \ 

So Heterophe-mism, an instance or result of 
heterophemy. Heterophemist, one who says 
something else than he means to say (whence 
Heterophemi"Stic a.). Heterophe mize v. intr., 
to say something different from what one means 
to say. 

187s R. G. White in Galaxy XX. 697 (Cent.) Henry 
Ward Beecber appears among the heterophemists . . He 
beterophemizes in a very striking manner. Ibid. 698 (Cent) 
Examples in which creditor is used for debtor— perhaps the 
most common of all heterophemisms. 

Heterophyllous (-fi bs), a. [f. Gr. Inpo- 

Hetero- + <pt\\-ov leaf + -ous. In F. htttrophylle^ 

1. Hot. Bearing leaves of different forms upon the 
same plant. 

1828 Webster cites Jrnl. Sci. 1871-2 H. Macmillah 
True Vine iii. no Examples of heterophyllous and dimor- 
phic plants, in which there is a very considerable difference 
in form in the same organs, not only at different times, but 
even simultaneously. 1882 Vines Sachs' Bot. 467 The leaves 
of the heterophyllous species which have them arranged in 
four rows, possess stomata on their inner surface. 

2. Zool. Belonging to the group Heterophylli of 
cephalopods. 

He*teropliy:lly;. Bot. [f. as prec. + -Y: in 
mod.F. hiUtophyllie^\ The condition of being 
heterophyllous. 

1874 in R. Bbovvn Man. Bot. Gloss. 1886 Encvcl. Brit. XX. 
619/1 (Rodriguez) Variability of species and heterophylly 
are characteristic of the flora to quite an unusual degree. 

|| Heteroplasia (he^enSpl^'zia). Path. Also 
anglicized as lieteroplasy (-p'plasi). [f. Gr. «T€po- 
Hetero- +Tr\&ats moulding, formation : F. hiUro- 
plasieJ] The formation of a tissnc different from 
the normal tissue of the part in which it occurs. 

1854 Mayne Expos. Lex., Heteroplasia, Heteropiasis, 
terms for abnormal organic formation : heteroplasy. 1876 
tr. Wagner's Gen. Pathol. 354 The so-called Heteroplasia, 
Heterologous new-formations, that is to say, tissues which 
bear little resemblance to normal tissues. 

He'teroplasm. Path. [f. as prec. + Gr. 
nXnona anything moulded, a figure : F. hitSro- 
plasme.] A tissue formed in a part where it does 
not normally occur. 

1878 R. Dauirr Surg. Vade M. (ed. ri) 84 As Virchow 
showed, there is no such thing as heteroplasm. 1886 Syd, 
Soc. Lex,, Heteroplasm, Burdach's term for a morbid tissue 
foreign to the economy. 

Heteroplastic (-plae'stik), a. [f. as prec. + 
Gr. Trka<TTtK6s fit for moulding : F. hiUroplastiquc^ 

1. Path. Of or belonging to heteroplasia ; of the 
nature of a heteroplasm. 

1854 in Mayne Expos. Lex. 1876 tr. Wagner's Gen. 
Pathol. 270 Tubercle, carcinoma, and other heteroplastic 
new-formations. 

2. Biol. Dissimilar in formation or structure, as 
the different tissues of the body. 
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Heteroplastide (-plx stoid). Biol. [f. as 

prec. + Gr. trXaaros moulded, formed + -IDE.] 
An organism composed of tissues of different kinds, 
as most animals and plants : opp. to homoplas- 
tic. 

1889 Vines in Nature 24 Oct. 621 Death is .. a character- 
istic feature of differentiated multicellular organisms (hetero- 
plastides). Ibid. 622 How the mortal heteroplastides can 
have been evolved from the immortal monoplastides or 
homoplastides. 

Heteropod (he'tenJfyxT, a. and sb. Zool. [f. 
next.] a. adj. Of or belonging to the Heteropoda. 
b. sb. One of the Heteropoda. 

1835 Kirbv Hab. ff Inst. Anim. I. ix. 301 The animal of 
the Heteropods having a proboscis and only two tentacles. 
1882 Geikie Text Bk. Geol (1885) 649 The heteropod genns 
so characteristic of Palaeozoic time, Belle rophon. 

I! Heteropoda (heteVp<?da\ sb. pi. Zool. 
[mod.L., f. Gr. knpo- Hetero- + irovs, tro5- foot.] 

a. A group of Crustacea including forms with 1 4 
feet, some of which are adapted for swimming. 

b. An order or subclass of Gastropods, having the 
foot modified into a swimming organ. C. A group 
of Echinoderms. 

1B2S Tenny Cyel. III. 24 2. 1838 Ibid. XI. 92/2 Forskal 
places all the Heteropoda of Cuvier under his genus Ptero. 
trachea. 187a Nicholson Palxont. 245 Both families of the 
Heteropoda are represented by fossil forms. 1878 Bell 
Gegenbaur's Comp. Anat. 324 The foot of the Heteropoda 
is differentiated into a more independent organ. 

Hence Hetero-podan = Heteropod^.; Hetero*- 
podous a. = Heteropod a. 

1835 Penny Cyel. III. 24/2 A genus of the heteropodous 
mollusca of Lamarck. 

Heteropter (heterp'ptsi). Entom. One of the 
I Ileteroptera. 1864 in Webster. 

I! Heteroptera (heteVplera), sb. pi Entom. 
[mod.L., f. Gr. Irepo- Hetero- + irrcpoV wing.] 
A suborder of Hemiptera, comprising those insects 
whose wings consist of dissimilar parts, being cori- 
aceous at the base and membranous at the tip ; the 
trne bugs. Opp. to Homoptera. 

1826 Kirby & Sr. Entomol. xlvii. (1828) IV. 385 He de- 
nominated the first of the sections Heteroptera. 1874 Lub- 
; bock Orig. ff Met. Ins. i. 25 The Heteroptera cannot exactly 
j be said either to sting or bite. 

Hence Hetero pteran « Heteropter ; Betexov 
pterous a. y belonging to or having the characters 
of the Heteroptera. 

1842 Branoe Diet. Set. etc., Heteropterans, Heteroptera, 
the name of a section of Hemipterans, comprehending those 
in which the hemelytra terminate abruptly by a membranous 
appendage. 1895 Naturalist 213 Mr. Mason recorded 132 
out of about 420 heteropterous hemiptera known to inhabit 
the British Islands. 

Heteroscian (heterp'Jian), sb. and a. [f. med. 
L. heterosci-us (usually in nom. pi. used subst.), a. 
Gr. iTfpSeKLos diversely-shadowed (f. €Tfpo- He- 
tero- + oki& shadow) + -an.] 

A. sb. A name applied to the people of the two 
temperate zones in reference to the fact that, in the 
two zones, noon -shadows always fall in opposite 

I directions. (Cf. Amphiscian, Periscian.) Usually 
I in pi. ; the Lat. pi. heteroscii is also frequent. 
1 Heteroscii, in strictness, and according to the origin Bnd 
reason of the word, is a term of relation, and denotes those 
I inhabitants which, during the whole year, have their noon- 
' tide shadows projected different ways from each # other. 
Thus, we. .are heteroscii with regard to those who inhabit 
the southern temperate zone : and they are heteroscii with 
respect to us.' (Chambers Cyel.) 

[1559 W. Cunningham Cosmogr. Glasse 68 Of the diver- 
sitie of shadowes, ther ar .iij. divers distinct habitations of 
people found, . . Amphiscii, Heteroscii, Periscii, and we 
want apt English termes for them.l 1616 BrjLLOKAa Eng. 
Expos., Heteroscians, any people dwelling vnder a temper- 
ate zone : so called because their shadowes at noone bend 
still but one way. 165a UflQUHAar Jewel Wks. (1834) 259 
Which to withhold from them, whether Periscians, Hetros- 
cians, or Amphiscians, would prove very absurd. [1796 
Hltton Math. Diet. I. 596 Heteroscii, in Geography, are 
such inhabitants of the earth as have their shadows at noon 
projected always the same way with regard to themselves, 
or always contrary ways with respect to each other.l 

B. adj. Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of 
noon-shadows in the temperate zones. 

a 1646 J. Gregory Pasthuma, Terrest. Globe (1650) 300 
Of Oxford the Sign- Regent is Capricorn, the Noon-shadows 
are Heterosciao. 

|| Heterosis (heterosis). Rhet. [Late Gr. 
€T«pw<ris alteration, f. trepos different] 'A figure 
of speech by which one form of a noun, verb, or 
pronoun, and the like, is used for another* (Web- 
ster, 1864). 

Heterostatic ( stae-tik), a. Electr. [f. He- 
tero- + Static] Applied to electrostatic instru- 
ments in which there is electrification independent 
of that to be tested. 

1867 Sia W. Thomson in Rep. Brit. Assoc. 501 The electric 
system here described is heterostatic, there being an indepen- 
dent electrification besides that whose difference of potential 
is to be measured. 1881 Maxwell Electr. <$• Magn. I. 309 
This method of using an auxiliary electrification besides the 
electrification to be measured is called the Heterostatic 
method in opposition to the Idiostatic method, in which the 
whole effect is produced by the electrification to be measured. 
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HeterOStrophic (-str^fik), a. [f. Gr. ere/)o- 
HETEKO- + -<rTpo</>-os turning + -IC: cf. Gr. orpo- 
fputos.] 

1. Taming or winding in another direction ; spec. 
in Conch, applied to univalve shells in which the 
usual direction of the spire is reversed, as in a 
* reversed ' whelk. 

2, Gr. and Lat. Pros. * Consisting of two systems 
of different metrical form : as, a heterostrophic 
song or choric passage ' {Cent. Diet.). 

So Heterostrophous a. « prec. I ; Hetero*- 
strophe, Ketero* strop ny, the condition of being 
heterostrophic. 

1854 Mayne Expos. Lex., Hcterosirophus (Conchol.), 
applied to a spin valve shell in which the terminal border 
is to the left side of the animal, as in the Piiysa ketero- 
stropka: heterostrophous. 1884 Casselts Encycl. Diet., 
Heterostropke, the reversal of the direction in which the 
spire of a shell turns. 

Heterostyled (he'ter^staild), a. Bot. [f. 
Heteko- + Style + -ed 2 .] Having the styles or 
ptstils of different individual plants of different 
lengths relatively to their stamens ; the same as 
heleromorphie or heterogenous. 

1876 Dahwin in Life $ Lett. (1892) 311 The nature of 
heterostyled plants may be illustrated in the primrose. 1877 
Amer. Jml.Sc. Ser. ill. 82 Mr. Darwin's term [dimorphism] 
has the disadvantage of not indicating what parts of the 
blossom are dimorphic . . This has been supplied by Hilde- 
hrand, ia Germany, who has introduced \Bot. Zeit. 187 1] 
the term heterostyled and the counterpart homostyled. 

So Heterostylism, He'terostyly, the condition 
of having the styles of different lengths relatively 
to the stamens ; heteromorphism, heterogony. 
Heterostylous a. = Heterostyled. 

187$ Bennett & Dyer Sacks* Bot. 111. vi. 809 Another 
contrivance for the mutual fertilisation of different indivi- 
duals of plants with hermaphrodite flowers,— Dimorphism 
(or Heterostylism) .. In one individual the flowers all have 
a long style and short filaments, while in another individual 
all the flowers have a short style and long filaments. 1876 
Dab win in L i/e <$■ Lett. (1892) 53 This account was pub- 
lished before 1 had discovered the meaning of heterostylism. 
1887 Waro tr. Sacks' Phys. Plants 792 The same principle 
is also employed in the case of heterostylous flowers. 1887 
Goebel Morphol. Plants 405 A further method far securing 
the mutual fertilisation of different plants of the same 
species is heterogony (heterostyly). 

HeterOtactOTXS (-tse ktas), a. [f. Gr. erepo- 
Heteko- + ra/cr-6s ordered, arranged + -ous.] 
Characterized by heterotaxy. a. Anat. and Bot. 
Having organs abnormally placed or arranged, 
b. GeoL Without regularity of stratification. 

a 1889 G. K. Gilbert in Worcester's Supply Heterotac- 
to us mountain mass. 

Heterotaxy (-taeksi). [f. Gr. €T«po- Hetero- 

+ -ra£<a, f. T&(ts arrangement.] 

1. Anat. and Bot. Aberrant or abnormal disposi- 
tion of organs or parts. 

2854 Mavne Expos. Lex. t Heterotaxia, applied by 
Geoffroy Saint-Hilaire to those complex anomalies, which, 
while they are of anatomical importance, do not hinder the 
performance of any function, and are not apparent extern- 
ally: heterotaxy. 188a Gard. Chron. XVI II. 78, I believe 
this case might be reported . . as partial heterotaxy. 2897 
Brit. Med. J ml. 28 Aug. 34 The anomaly known as hetero- 
taxy, or transpositio viscerunt totalis. 

2. GeoL Want of uniformity in stratification 
(Worcester Suppl. i 889). 

Heterotomic (-tp*mik), a. Bot. [f. Gr. frcpo- 
Hetero- + -to/405 cut + -ic : cf. Gr. toco's of or 
for cntting.] «=next, sense 1. 

1886 Syd. Soc. Lcx. t Hcteroto?nic^ . .applied to a calyx or 
a corolla in which the alternate divisions are dissimilar. 

Heterotomous (-p'tomas),^. [asprcc. + -ous.] 

1. Bot. Applied to a perianth having unequal or 
dissimilar divisions. 1847 in Craig. 

2. Min. Having cleavage different from the or- 
dinary. 1864 in Webster. 

Heterotopy (heterp-tJpi). Phys. [ad. mod. L. 
heterotopia (also in Engl, use), f. Gr. trepo- He- 
teeo- + -roiria, f. toVos place.] Displacement in 
position, misplacement : a. Path. The occurrence 
of a tumour in a part where the elements of which 
it is composed do not normally exist, b. Biol. 
(See quot. 1 879.) 

1876 tr. Wagner's Gen. Pathol. 355 Tumors are abnormal 
only because they occur in a locality in which their elements 
do not normally exist (Heterotopia). 1879 tr. Haeckefs 
Evol. Man I. i. 12 The kenogenetic vitiations of the original 
palingenetic incidents of evolution depend in ^eat measure 
00 a gradually occurring displacement of the phenomena., 
hy adaptation to the changed conditions of emhryonic exist- 
ence.— This displacement may affect either the place or the 
time of the phenomena.— If the former, it is called Hetero- 
topy ^ if the latter, Heterochrony. Ibid. 13 Displacement 
of position, or heterotopy, especially affects the cells or ele- 
mentary parts which compose the organs ; but it also affects 
the organs themselves. 

Hence Heteroto*pio, Hetero'topous adjs., of, 
pertaining to, or of the nature of heterotopy j 
Hetero'topism = Hetebotopy. 

1878 Bell Gegetibaur's Comp. Anat. 45 The different 
position occupied by visual organs forhids us to suppose that 
they have had a common hereditary origin, and is in favour 
of these heterotopic organs having been independently dif- 



ferentiated from an indifferent apparatus. 1879 tr. HaeckcVs 
Evol. Man 1. i. 13 An analogous heterotopism affects the 
primitive kidneys in the higher Vertehrates. 

Heterotropal (-^tr<rpal), a. Bot. [f. Gr. 
htp6Tpon-os turning another way (f. «7€po- Hetero- 
+ -rpoiros turning) + -al.] = Heterotropous. 

184a Branoe Diet. Sei. etc., Heterotropal, a term applied 
to the embryo of a seed when the former lies across the 
latter ; that is to say. neither pointing to its base nor apex. 
1866 Treas. Bot. 588/1 Heterotropal, lying parallel with the 
hilum. A term applied only to the embryo. 

Heterotopic (-trp-pik), a. Physics, [f. as 
prec. + -10: cf. Gr. rpomnos of or pertaining to 
tnrning.] = Anisotropic, ^Eolotropic. 

1885 Watson & Burbury Math. Tk. Electr. $ Magn. I. 
203 These ratios . . have a determinate value at every point 
in a heterotropic medium, but may vary from point to point. 

Heterotropous (-*rtr#p3s), a. Bot. [f. as prec. 

+ -ous.] = Hemitkopoos 2. 

1830 Li no ley Nat. Syst. Bot. 200 Embryo supposed by 
Von Martius to be heterotropous {that is, to have its radicle 
oot turned towards the hilum). Ibid. 229 In Rhinanthaceae 
it must beantitropous or heterotropous, 1857 Henfrey Elettt. 
Bot. § 240 Another condition [of the ovule] is more rarely met 
with, the amphitropous or heterotropous or hemianatropous t 
intermediate between orthotropous and anatropous. 

Heterousian, etc.: see Hetekoousjan. 
Hetfull, obs. f. Heatful a. t passionate. 
£1470 Henry Wallace 11. 91 A hetfull man the stwart 
was of blude. 

Hethi e, hep, ohs. forms of Heath, Height. 

t Hethe, v. Obs. rare. Also 3 Ortn. heepenn. 
[a. ON. hma to mock, scoff at, f. hdti scoffing, 
mocking.] To mock, scorn. 

c iaoo Ormin 13682 And alle ba patt. ; haj>enn upponn obre 
menn burrh here modi^nesse. a 13*0 in Wright Lyric P. x. 
37 V-here thou me nou, hendest in helde, Navy the none 
harmes to hethe. 

fHe*thely, a. and adv. Obs. Forms: 3 
hsepeli^, heythlik, bethli, 4 hepeliche, hetheli, 
-y. [a. ON. hxdi/igrad)., ludicrous, contemptible, 
hxtiiliga scornfully, mockingly, f. hdti : see prec] 

A. adj. Ludicrous, to be held in derision. 

c 1350 Sir Tristr. 2897 To wiue on our kinde Hebeliche 
holdep he. 

B. adv. Scornfully, derisively, contemptuously ; 
esp. in early ME. phrase hetheli leten to think 
scornfully of, to scorn : see Let v. 

c iaoo Ormin 7408 pa patt lastenn babel i} Off God ess halhjhe 
lare. Ibid. 13272 patt he ne let nohht haebeli} Hiss junngre 
forr to follshenn. a 1300 Cursor M. 2606 (Cott) Agar was 
.. heythlik lete of hir lauedj. Ibid. 14669 (G6tt.) Hethli 
[Trin. scornefulyl bai bihuted him. e 1325 Metr. Horn. 43 
Forthi he schroudes his bodi And Iates of pouer men hetheli. 
?a 1400 Morte Arth. 268 His senatour has sommonde me, 
and said what hym lykyde, Hethely in my halle, wyth 
heyn^ous wordes. 

t Hethen, adv. Obs. Forms : 3 heflen, 3-5 
hepen, he then, (3 heotfen, hepenn, 4 heden, 
heij>en, -in, heythen, e)>en, hipen, 4-5 hethin, 
-yn, -ene, 5 hethinne, -un, hithinne). [Early 
ME., a. ON. hedatt (Sw. hdden t Da. heden) t f. root 
of He pron.] = Hence. 

c 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 185 HeSen to fare to siker wuni- 
enge. c 1200 Ormin 15570 Gab till, and berebb hebenn ut 
Whattlike bise pingess. c 1250 Gen. ff Ex. 1644 Hu fer ist 
heSen to laban ? a 1300 Cursor M. 7578 (Cott.\ I red be- 
time pou hethen [Fair/, heythen] fle. 13. . Ibid. 8229 (G6tt.) 
' Sal nan he said, 1 paim heden [Cott. hebenj stir', e 1330 
R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 26 After nyen and tuenty $ere Tpe 
dede him hipen nam. c 1394 P. PI. Crede 408 * Fare well . . 
for y mot heben fonden. e 1450 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 
2542 pat sho was Hkly hethin to pas. fa 1500 Chester PI. 
(Shaks. Soc) II. 56 Or I hethen wyn This cote shalbe myne. 
b. With from. 

a 1300 E. E. Psalter cxiiL [cxv.] 18 Fra hethen, and in to 
werld bat isse. a 1300 Cursor M. 22678 Right vn[t]o be 
abime fra heben. 1340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 6007 And swa 
sely may be alle bas, pat fra hethen in charite" gas. 

Hence + Hethenforth, -forthward, -forward 
advs. = Henceforth, etc. f Hethensitli, depar- 
ture, decease, f Hethen ward adv., away from 
here, hence. 

c 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 65 Do5 giwer lichame he3enfor6 
to hersumiende clennesse. a 1300 E. E. Psalter cxii[l]. 2 Fra 
heben forth into werld bat isse. £1340 Cursor M. 11695 
(Fairf.) Fra now hey|»en forwarde. e 1410 N. Love Bona- 
vent. Mirr. 1. 105 (Gibbs MS.), I schal neuer heben forth- 
warde fele oght of hem. 

c 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 125 pe wunderliche heSen si5 of 
ure louerd seint iohan baptist e. Ibid. 141 Hwu wunderlich 
was his hider-cume..and nwu siker his he$ensi(5. 

c 1200 Ormin 5490 A33 hemm langebb hepennwarrd, And 
upp till heoffness blisse. a 1400-50 Alexander 734 Hy pe 
hethen-ward \Dubt. hyneward], pou hathill. 

Hethen, hepen, hetJen, obs. ff. Heathen. 
Hethenesse, nepenee, -ineese, obs. ff. Hea- 
thenesse. Hether, -moet, obs. ff. Hither, etc. 

+ Hether, corrupt f. Helder adv. t rather. 

e 1550 Latimer Scrtn. (1562) 245 b, 1 will hether spend the 
time in exhorting you. .then curiously to recite [etc.]. 

tHething, vbl. sb. Obs. Forms: 3 Orm. 
h»pinng, 3-4 heping, 4 -yng, hethinge, eth- 
ynge, 3-6 hething, {Sc. 5 heithing, -ding, hey- 
den, -din, hathing). ^a. ON. hvetiing scoffing, 
mocking, derision, f. hxda Hethe v.] Scoffing, 
derision, mockery; scorn, contempt ; dishonour. 

c iaoo Ormin 240 patt ice ne beo mang wimmannkinn Till 



haebinng butenn chilldre. a 1300 Cursor M. 15881 pe feluns 
logh him til hething. c i%B6 Chaucbb Reeve* s T. 190 Alias, 
quod Iohn, the day that f was born : Now are we dryve til 
hethyng and til scorn, c 1450 Henryson Mor. Fab. 10 At 
the last shee saide halfe in hathing. e r.460 Toivneley Myst. 
(Surtees) 236 Both on ernest and on hethyng. ? a 1500 Pcbles 
to Play xi, Ane young man stert upon his feit, And he began 
to lauche For hey din. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. 1 1 1. 265 The 
Scottis men . . Bot scorue and hething send to him agane. 
<ri54o Pilgr. T. 388 in Thynne Animadv. 88 Abjuryd, and 
to hething scornyd. 

b. An object or cause of scorn or derision. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 154 12 Hald yee it na hething. a 1340 
Hampole Psalter xxxvii. 7 Comm., Swa makis ne me ms 
hethynge. c 1460 Tmvneley Myst. (Surtees) 174 What, 
dewille, wille he be there ? This hold 1 great hethyng. 

Hence f He'thingfnl a. t scornful, contemptuous. 

c 1400 Destr. Troy 3953 Bourdfull among buernes, blithe 
of his wordis, Hethyngfull to hathels, hut it harmyt not. 

Hethinne, var. Hethen adv., Obs. Hethnee, 
-nesse, obs. ff. Heathenesse. Hethnical : see 
Heath en ic. Hethon, -un, -yn, var. ff. Hea- 
then, Hethen. 

Hetien, heting, -ynge, obs. ff. Hate v., 
Hjcht v.j -ing. Hetique, obs. f. Hectic. 
Hetire, var. Heteb a., Obs. 

II Hetman (he'tman). Also 8 hettman, 9 
attaman. [Polish hetman captain, commander 
= Boh. hejtman, Little Russ. hetman (Russ. ata- 
man). Believed to be derived from Ger. haupt- 
mann captain, app. through early mod.G. heubt- 
mann and Boh. heitman.l 

A captain or military commander in Poland and 
countries formerly united or subject to it ; whence 
still retained as a title among the Cossacks. 

Under the suzerainty of Poland, 1 592-1 654, ' the hetman 
of the Cossacks 1 was a semHndependent prince or viceroy. 
His title and authority were at first continued after the 
acceptance of Russian suzerainty by the Cossacks in \t$A ; 
but the power and privileges of the office were gradually 
curtailed and abolished. At present the title 'Hetman (ata- 
man) of all the Cossacks ' is an appanage of the Cesarevitch, 
who is represented by a ' hetman by delegation \ for each 
of the territorial divisions. Subordinate Cossack chiefs have 
also the title (ataman). 

1710 Whitwoath Ace. Russia (1758) 19 Every town is 
like a little common- wealth, and has it's own Hetman, or 
Captain, chosen yearly. 1733 Hanway Trav. (1762) I. vi. 
Ixxxii. 374 His brother is now Hetman of the Cossacks 
in the Ukraine . . This is a kind of vice-royalty, and is. .the 
most lucrative of any employment in the empire. 1799 
W. Tooke View Russian Emp. 1. 400 This submission [to 
Russia] took place in the year 1654 under the hetman 
Bagdan Chmelnitzki. Ibid. 403 The insignia of the hetman 
are, the truncheon, the national standard, the horse-tail, 
kettle-drums, and the national signet. 1818 BYaoN Mazeppa 
iii, The Ukraine's hetman, calm and bold. 1837 Penny 
Cyel. VIII. 79/1 In 1592, Stephen Bathory, the king of 
[Poland] . . appointed an Attaman or Hetman as chief over 
them [Cossacks]. 1894 Daily Newt 23 Oct. 5/3 The Czar's 
Body Regiment of Cossacks . . received a congratulatory 
telegram from the Czar . . 1 1 drink with your hetman (the 
Cezare witch) the health of the regiment 

Hence He'txnanate, He'tmanshlp. 

1879 Encycl. Brit. X. 6/1 During the hetmanate it had 
fortifications of which traces are still extant. 1881 A the- 
nscum 30 July 147/1 Kostomarof . . has completed an exten- 
sive monograph upon the Hetmanship of Mazeppa. 

Hett(e, obs. ff. Heat sb., Heat v. (inf. and 
pa. t. and pple.), Het. Hetten: see Hioht v. 
Hetter, Hetur, var. Heter a., Obs. Hettrand, 
-rent, -ret, obs. Sc. ff. Hatred. 

Heu, obs. form of Hew, Hue. 

Heuch, hooch (h«x)> dial. An exclama- 
tion of excitement ; the cry of a dancer of the High- 
land fling. Hence Heuch v. intr., to utter this cry. 

1871 C. Gibbon Lack 0/ Gold xxx, They flung about with 
might and main, and deafening * hoochs ' that would have 
served for a war dance. 1896 J. Lumsden Poems 43 Lads 
and lasses lap and skirled Cried ' Heuch !' like warlocks 
driven Clean gyte. Ibid. 137 They danced, they snappit, 
an' heuched awa'. 

Heuch, var. of Hei gh, ohs. Sc. pa. t. of Hew. 
Heue, obs. f. Heave, Hew, Hive. Heued, obs. f. 
Head. Heuene,obs. f. Even adv., Heaven. Heu- 
fraey, obs. f. Euphrasy. Heug, obs. f. Huge. 

Heu-ga*se, phrase. The view-halloo in otter- 
hunting ; used inter jectionally and as sb. 

1837 Sporting Mag. XX, 104 Mr. Treby's Harriers . . un- 
hovered an otter. 1 Heu gase ! heu gase 1 * was vociferated 
from the lungs of many a tough one. 1828 Ibid. XXI. 306 
The heugase, heugase (the view screech of the otter-hunter) 
is heard poured forth with joyful yell. {Heu gase 1 The cry 
is still used in North Wales and Shropshire. . It is certainly 
the present customary cry with the Hawkstone Otter 
Hounds. F. T. Elworthy.] 

Heugh, heuch (hi«x)> ^ aQ d north, dial. 
Forms : 4 hogh, 5 hough, 5-6 hewoh, (5 huwe, 
6 hew, hewche, heuche, huche), 5- heuch, 7- 
heugh, (9 dial, heuf ). [Sc. (and north Eng.) repr. 
of ME. hogh, OE. hdh, f. ablant grade hanh- of 
Hano v. (cf. Goth, faurahdh curtain). Cf. Hoe sbJ, 
How sb. 2 \ also, for form, Cleuch, Clough; and, 
for later phonology, Sc. bench, bew= Bough.] 

1. A precipitons or hanging descent ; a craggy 
or rugged steep ; a precipice, cliff, or scaur ; most 
commonly, one overhanging a river or the sea. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 15826 (Gtftt.) And rugged him vnrekinli 



HEUGH. 

bath ouer hil and hogh [Cott. ogh, Fair/, scogh, Triu. 
slow^c; rime wogh]. Ibid. 2220: .(Cott.) Ouer hogh tc > I epe 
nis hals to hrek [so GdtL, altered in others]. <: X4*5 Wvn- 
tounCww. yii. iv. 93 The Kyng. .Oure a Hewch gert cast 
hym downe, Doggis til ete his caryowne. ^^.v»l.xxxvm. 
02 Sum flcde downe oure be Hwe, CJ4SQ St. Cuthbert 
(Surtees) 5549 Him thoght bat abouen bat hough he and 
his men lay sure ynogh. 15x3 Douglas ^muxv. 11 
To se the hewis on ather hand is wondir. 1549 Compi. 
Scot. vi. 39 Vndir ane hingand heuch I herd mony hurhs 
of stannirs ande stanis that tumht doune. X597 Mont- 
gomerie Cherrie ff Slat 37 Euery hlome on branche and 
bewch. .hang their heidis out omr the hewch. 1605 » Skene 
tr. Qnon. Attach, c. 48 § 10 (Jam.) Gif an wylde or head 
Strang horse caries ane man.. over ane craig, or heucti. 
rtx 7 g6 Burns Song, 'Simmer's a Pleasant Ttme ,1 he 
water rins o'er the heugh. 18x5 Scott GuyM. xxvi, From 
the top of a heugh or broken bankjhe] enjoyed the scene 
much more to his satisfaction. 1876 Whitby Gloss., H*nf, 
or Heugh. a steep hill-side. X894 Crockett Raiders 39 The 
most part of us were out on the heuchs, looking to seaward. 

2. A glen or ravine with steep overhanging braes 
or sides ; a cleuch. L1 . 

c 1450 Henrvson Mor. Fab. 27 Then was hee blyth, and 
in ane heuch him hid. X549 Compl. Scot, vl 40 Al. . cryit . . 
as it hed bene ecco in ane hou heuch. lne&Stezuart s I rial 
203 At the foot of the heugh (or deep hollow place) of Corry- 
nakeigh in KoaUfnacoan, he heard a whistle. 1801 Leyden 
Gloss, to Com pi. Scot. 

3. The steep face of a quarry or other excavation 
{quarry heugh) ; an excavation for coal, originally 
open ; a coal-pit ; fig. a pit. 

1593 [see Coal-heugh]. 1502 Early Rec. Min. S cot. (1878) 
65 That his gracis suhjectis micht hawe a secuntie to tak thair 
hewis. 1785 Burns Addr. to Deil iii, Tho' yon lowm heugh s 
thy hame, Thou travels far. 1808-25 in Jamieson. 

4. Comb, heughman, a miner, collier. 
18x9 W. Tennant Papistry Stornid (1827) ti The Dysart 

heughmen left their places O' darkness now, and wash t 
their faces. , 

Heugh, int. Also 7 heuk. An exclamation 
of surprise; hollo! (Cf. Hewgh, Whew.) 

1668 Etmeredge Sh€ Would if She Could n. 11, Heuk I sly 
girl and madcap, to 'em, to 'em, to 'em, boys, aloii 1x85a 
W. Anderson Expos. PoPery (1878) X28 Heugh I Cardinal I 
revealed at last ! 1890 W. A. Wallace Only a Sister t x;6 
Heugh 1 Wbat a fellow 1 ami I never asked her what she 
was doing here ! _ ,_ __ 

Heui, Heuid, Heuine, obs. ff. Heavy, Head, 
Heaven. Heuk, var. Heugh int., Hcke Obs. 

Heulandite (hi«-l£ndoit). Min. [Named 
1822 after H. Heuland, an English mineralogist: 
see -1TE.1 A mineral of the Zeolite group ; a hy- 
drated silicate of aluminium and calcium, found in 
crystals of various colours with pearly lustre. 

j8» Edin. Phil. Jrnl. VI . 1 12 The Stilbite and the Heulan- 
dite. 2852 Brooke & Miller Phillips* Min. 439 Heulan- 
dite belongs to the anorthic system. x868Dana Mm. (ed. 5) 
445 Heulandite occurs principally in amygdaloidal rocks. 

Heumat, -met, -mont, obs. Sc. ff. Helmet. 
Heureka, the proper spelling of Eureka, 1 I 
have found (it)*, q.v. . . ... 

1806 J. Grahame Birds Scot. 28 The Syracusan s voice did 
not exclaim The grand Heureka with more rapturous joy. 
Heuretic (hiure'tik), sb. rare. [ad. Gr. *bp<- 
tikos inventive, ingenious, f. tvpiatcav to find.] The 
branch of logic which treats of the art of discovery 
or invention. 

1838 Sic W. Hamilton Logic App. (1866) II. 230 That 
which treats of those conditions of knowledge which 
He in the nature, not of thought itself, but of that which we 
think about . . has been called Heuretic, in so far as it 
expounds the rules of Invention or Discovery. 
Heuristic (himrstik), a. (sb.) [irreg. f. Gr. 
tvpioK-tiv (stem «ty>€-) to find, app. after words in 
-istic from vbs. in -tCav, -ize; cf. Ger. heuristik, 
-iseh.] Serving to find out or discover. 

i860 Whewell in Todhunter*s Acc. W.'s Wks. (1876) II. 
418 If you will not let me treat the Art of Discovery as a 
kind ol Logic, I must take a new name for it, Heuristic, for 
example. 1877 E. Cairo Philos. Kant 11. xix. 662 The ideas 
of reason are heuristic not ostensive : they enahle us to ask 

._ _• »u ,o_- T IT Quith tr. 
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n&n, early MUG. hebendn :-OTeut. type *habind- 
jatiy hadanSjan, i. Viabano-, pa. pple. of *hafjan to 
take, take up, lift: see Heave.] trans. To raise, 
lift up, exalt, lit. and_/fc. 

Beowulf (Z.) 1574 Wsupen hafenade, heard be hiltum. 
13 . Gaxv. ft Gr. /Cut. 349 Such an askyng is heuened so 
hy}e in your sale. X3. . E. E.Allit. P. B. 24 As he heuened 
a?t happez & hy?t hem her medez. Ibid. 506 Bot Noe . . 
heuened vp an auter & hal3ed hit fayre. Ibid. 920 Owre 
fader hatx. .hijly heuened bi hele fro hem bat am combred. 
+ Heven, v.* Obs. Also 4 heuin, heyuen. 
[a. ON. hefiia (Da. hevne, Sw. hdmna).] a. trans. 
To avenge, b. intr. To take vengeance. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 4326 Rcu his res ban sal he sare, Or 
heuen [v. r. venge] his harm wit foil mare. Ibid.j. 1802 His 
ranges godd on him sal heuen. c 1400 Destr. Troy 2083 
But pou put be, priam, to so proude aunter, ffor to heuyn on 
bi harme in a hegh yre. 

Hence fKevenlngf [ON. hefmng\ vengeance, 
judgement, punishment. 

1303 R. BeuNNE Handl. Synne 9763 But God, that for- 
ieteth nobyng, He sente barfore grete heuenyng. 

Heven, -in, -yn, obs. ff. Heave v., Haven, 
Heaven. Hevese, obs. f. Eaves. Hevi, -vy, 
obs. ff. Heavy. Hevid, -od, obs. ff. Head. 
Hevior, var. of Havier, gelded deer. 
Hew (hi/7), v. Pa. t. hewed (hiwd) ; pa. pple. 
hewn (hirtn), hewed. Forms: 1 h^awan, 3 hseu- 
wen, 3-5 hewen, (5 -yn), 3-6 hewe, (6-7 heaw), 
4- hew. Pa. L and pple.'. see below. [ACom.Teut. 
vb. ; originally reduplicated. OE. hiawan = OFns. 
hawa y howa, OS. hauuan y hauwan (MLG. houwen, 
howen, koggen, MDu. hattwen, hoawen, Du. 
houwen)\ OHG. hotnvan (MHG. houwen, Ger. 
hauen), ON. hoggva (Sw. hugga, ^>^ u §S e ^ 
Goth. *haggwan (not recorded) ; Pa. t., OE. heow, 
pi. htowon = OS. hetiy pi. hetiwun (MDu. hieu(w\ 
(hau), houwen\ OHG. hio, hiu t pi. hiotvun, 
hiuwen (MHG. hiu t hie, pi. hiuwen t hiewm t 
Ger. hieb % -en), ON. hjd, pi. hjoggum ; Pa. pple., 
OE. (reWawen « OS. gihotiwan (MDu. gehou- 
wen), OHG. gihouxvan (MHG. gehouwen, Ger. 
gehatten) y ON. hogg{v)inn ; OTeut. type *hattw~ } 
pa. t hehau-, pple. hauwan- :-pre-Teut. **ou : , 

#t . _r r\ci-.. As**,,* h/vti/tf* fn fnrcrf*. T.ith. kailM 



Ol reason are neunsuc noi uaicuajvc . wcj ^uo.^^ «^ »w — " 
a question, not to give the answer. 1890 J. F. Smith tr. 
Pjciderer's Dcvel. TheoLyt. i. 321 Its proper place as an 
heuristic principle in practical sociology. 

B. sb. = Heuretic. 

1860 Abp. Thomson Laws Th. § 35 (ed. 5) 56 Logic may 
be regarded as Heuristic, or the Art of Discovering truth, 

Heurt(e, var. Hurt, roundel. 

Heurtleberry, variant of Hurtleberry. 

Heve, obs. inf.«and pa. t. of Heave, obs. f. Hive 
sb. Heved, obs, pa. t and pple. of Heave ; obs. 
f. Head. 

Heveene (hr-v^m). Chem. [f. Hevea name 
of the S. American genus of plants yielding caout- 
chouc + -ene.] An oily hydrocarbon, C 4 H 4 , of 
amber-yellow colour ; the least volatile product of 
the dry distillation of caoutchouc and gutta-percha. 

1838 T. Thomson Chem. Org. Bodies 701 Heveene is an 
oily body. 1855 7 W. A. Miller Elem. Chem. (1867) II 1. 656. 

tHeveld-hed. Obs. rare. [WithW^cf. 
MHG. hevelte vault of the sky, hunelie vault of an 
arch, vaulted roof, OHG. himilhi, himilze, ceiling, 
canopy.] ? A canopied bed, a tent-bed. 

C1230 HaliMcid. 21 >at wedlakes heucld hed nawt ham 
ne ihente. , . 

t Heven, v.^ Obs. Forms: 1 hafenian, 4 
heuenen. [OE. hafenian -OHG. hfbm6n l hrfe- 



*k<rw- : cf. OSlav. k<rva t kovati, to forge, Lith. kduju 
(kduti) to strike, forge, kova battle. The original 
reduplicated pret. appeared in OE.as htow. In MK., 
this fell together with the pres. stem hiaw-, under 
the form hew. But a weak pa. t. hewede appeared 
in the 14th c, and by 1500 superseded the strong 
form. A weak pa. pple. hewed also occurs from the 
14th c, but has never been so common as the strong 
hewen, hewn. (The weak pa. t. and pple. found in 
MHG., MLG., and MDu. are from the parallel 
weak vb. OHG. houwdn: some refer the weak 
tenses in Eng. to a wk. OE. *heawian.) Derivatives 
from the same root are Hag^. 1 , Hag j£.3, sb.* t 
Hay 

A. Illustration of Forms of Pa. t. and Pa. pple. 
1. Pa. t. a. strong. 1-3 heow, 3 heuw, heou, 
heu, 3-6 hew, -e, (4 heew(e, 4-5 hew3, hu^, 5 
hue, heuch). 

a ooo Judith 304 Linde heowon. c 1205 Lav. 7480 Hard- 
line heo heowen. Ibid. 9796 Heo. .hardliche heuwen. 
c 1300 Havelok 2729 He grop be swerd. . And hew on haue- 
lok, ful god won. a 1330 Otuel 456 Eiber hu3 on ober faste. 
n8a Wvclif 1 Sam. xi. 7 Either oxe he hewj into gobetis. 
c 1400 Destr. Troy 7681 [He] hue hym to dethe. c 1420 
A nturs of A rth. xl vi, On helmis thai heuen. M30-40 Lydc 
Bochas m. viii. (1554) 80a, They his right [hand] hugh of by 
ye wrist. S470-S5 M alo«v Arthur x. xxx, Thus they . . hewe 
on helmes and hawberkes. 

0. iveak. 4- hewed, (4 heud, hewid(e, 5-0 
Sc. hewit, 6-8 hewd\ 
a 1300 Cursor M. 2497 (Gott.) Sua lang bai heud [Cott. heu, 
Trin. hew] on helm and schild. c 1400 Yivaim. ff Gaw. 641 
(Rlatz.) Al to peces thai hewed thair sheldes. c 1470 Hknrv 
Wallace v. 845 He . . Hewyt on hard with dyntis. 1535 
Coyerd. Isa. xxx viii. 12 He hewed me of. 1715 [see B. 4 c]. 
2. Pa. pple. a. strong. 1 heawen, 3-7 hewen, 
(3 Onn. h89wenn, heuen, heun, 4 hewun,hewe, 
6 heawen, he win, 6- 7 -yn,7hewghen"; 7- hewn. 

c xaoo Obmin [see B. 4 h]. a 1310 in Wright Lyric P. xxxix. 
no He hath hewe.. a hurthen of brcre. 13.. Gaw. tf Gr. 
Knt. 210 pe grayn . . of golde hewen. 1588 Wvclif Gat. vi. 
14 Trees hewun and planed, a 1533 Lo. BEaNEas Huon 
xlvi. 153. 1 had rather be hewyn al to peaces. 26x5 W. Law- 
son Orch. ft Gard. (1626) 10 This forme which I haye . . rough 
hewen. X756-7 tr. Keysler*s Trav. (1760) III. in An oratory 
hewn out of the rock. 1853 [see B. 2]. 

$. weak. 4- hewed, (4-5 hewyt, 5-6 Sc. -it, 
6-7 hewde, 7 hued). ^ 

1340 Hampolb Pr.Consc. 371 Lymmes .. bat er hewed fra 
be body. X38a Wyclif Gen. xxii. 3 Whanne he had hewid 
his wode. 1563, X634 [see B. 7). 

B. Signification 
I, fair. I. To strike, or deal blows, with a cut- 
ting weapon. • . 
In later use often an absolute or elliptical use of some of 

the special trans, senses. . . c . t ^. 

C093 Battle ofMaldon 324 Swa he on 8am folce fyrmest 
eode. heow and hynde dS he on hilde Secranc. c 1205 
Lay. 28031 He bigon to hewene hardliche swioe. CX300 
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[see A. 1 al. c t 3 8o Ferumb. 334i.Ech on ober gan to 
newen. cx 4 oo Maundev. (Roxb.) xxi. 94 Men hewez with 
a hacchet aboute be fote of be tree, x^o Dunbar Poems 
lxiii. 14 Masouns, lyand vpon the land, And schip-wrichtis 
hewanS vpone the strand. x6o 5 Sylvester Du Bartas n. 
iii. l. 313 Then with their swords about them keenly heaw. 
X607 Rowlands Guy, Earl Warw. 42 Guy hews upon him 
whn hishlade. X697 DavcEN ASneidn. 659 S^ews apace: 
the douhle bars at length Yeild to his axe. x8»8^ Scott ^ M 
Perth xxxiv, The front lines, hewing at each other with 
their long swords. 1829 Southev Sir T. ^fore I. 285 He 
hewed among the Moors to the right and left. 

cm^Lydc. Chichev. ff Bye. in Dodsley O. P. XII. . 334 
For alweys atte the countre taile Theyr tunge clappith & 
doth htwe. 1 7 jo Addison Whig Exam. No. 2 r 9 Hack- 
ing and hewing in Satyr. 

C. Proverb. . 
CX330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 91 pat hewis ouer his 
heued, be chip falles in his ine. X387-8 T. Usk Test. Love 
1. ix. (Skeat) 1. 20 He that heweth to hie, with chippes he 
maie lese his sight. 1546 J. Heywood Prov. (1867) <*7 But 
this prouerbe precheth to men haute or hye, Hewe not to 
hye, lest the chips fall in thine iye. X597 Montgomerie 
Cherrie ff Slat 183 To late I kaaw, quha hewis to hie, The 
spail sail fall into his eie. 

II. trans. 2. To strike forcibly with a cutting 
tool ; to cut with swinging strokes of a sharp in- 
strument, as an ax or sword ; to chop, hack, gash. 

975 O. E. Chron. (Parker MS.) an. 937 Ymbe Brunrmn 
burn bord weal clufan, heowan heabofinde hamora lafan. 
c 00* Battle ofMaldon 181 Da bine heowon hatfene scealcas. 
cYcZo ^lfric On O. <$■ N. Test. (Gr.) 18/22 lohannes 
ba heow b»t hors mid bam spuran. CX205 Lay. 30406 lo- 
gadere gunnen resen beines riche. .heou wen he3e helmes 
Icanden ba hrunies. 13.. Guy Warw. (A.) 305 He wald 
anon mine heued of smite. .Ober hewe me wib swerdes ker.e. 
X450-70 Golagros ff Gaw. 702 Helmys of hard steill thai 
hatt-rit and heuch. 1576 Fleming /W//. EPist. 159 To 
hee hackt and hewen in the fielde with the edged weapons. 
1596 Spenser F. Q. vi. i. 37 They hew d their helmes, and 
plaies asunder brake. X784 Cowpek Tirocinium 303 The 
bench . . Though mangled, hacked, and hewed, not yet de- 
stroyed. X853 Kingsley Hypatia xm, His casque and 
armour, .were hewn and battered by a hundred blows. 
3. To cut with blows so as to shape, smooth, 
trim, reduce in size, or the like ; to shape with 
cutting blows of ax, hammer and chisel, etc. Now 
often with extension defining the result in shape or 
size. Rough heiv\ see Rough-hew v. 

c 900 Xr.Bxda's Hist. iv. xiv. [xi.] (1890) 296 Da heowon 
heo bone Stan, swa swySe swa heo meahton. ciaos Lay. 
16969 Men bat cuSen hamwen stane. X398 Trevisa barth. 
DeP. R. xvii. clxii. (MS. Bodl.), Tables & bordes..araied 
and hewe and planed. Ferf. (1531) 14a The free 

mason setteth rib prentyse first longe tyme to lerne to hewe 
stones. X573-80 Baret A Iv. H 413 To cut out grossely : to 
hew rough. x6x 7 Moryson Itin. 11. 297 His successors . . 
should pollish the stones which he had onely rough hewed. 
r*T. r~**n cw 1 i S on. *6 When a rude and 



1678 CuowonTH Intell. Syst. u 1. § 29. 36 When a rude and 
Unpolish'd Stone is hewen into a beautiful Statue. X719 De 
Foe Crusoe I. iv, If I wanted a board, I had. .to cut down a 
tree . . and hew it flat on either side with my axe. 1825 J. 
Nicholson Operat. Mechanic 104 The breast is dressed 
smooth, and hewn to an exact arch of a circle. X850 Pres- 
cott Peru II. 145 The mountain was hewn into steps. i»5* 
Illustr. Catal. Gt. Exhib. 964 On account of the great size 
. .they had to he hewn down considerably before they could 
be sawed. Mod. Masons hewing stones for the huilding. 
4. To cut with an ax or the like so as to throw or 
bring down ; to fell or cut wood either for destruc- 
tion or use ; to cut coal from the seam. 

c xooo Laws of JElfred c. X2 (Schmid) Gif mon oSres wudu 
bjemeS oooe hcaweS unaliefedne. a 1310 [see A. 2 o]. 
CX340 Cursor M. 1724 (Fairf.) Now .. sir noe .. hew be 
timbre bat sulde berto. x 3 88 Wyclif Josh. ix. at lhat 
thei hewe trees and bere watris m to the vsis of al the 
muititude. x 5 xa Act 4 Hen. VIII, c 1 § 4 To cutte and 
to hew heth in any mannes Grounde. x6ix Bible i Kings 
v. 6 Command thou, that they hew me Cedar trees out of 
Lehanon. X794 Mrs. Radcliffe Myst. Udoipho xv, Even 
the groves of mulherry-trees had been hewn by the enemy 
to light fires. 1845 S. Austjn Ranke s I list. Ref. II. 218 
The liberty of the chase, of fishing, and of hewing wood. 
1863 Hurst Johnian vn. /x8 We each took a Pjckand hewed 
a small portion [of coal]: X893 Nfasbam N. C. Sketches 
28 Seven men hewed 86 score at 13^. per score. 

b. esp. with down, to the ground, and the like. 
Also lo hew up, to cut up by the root. 

c 1200 Ormin 9285 Hie an treo .. Shall bi be grund heon 
h^wenn upp. ^xzoo S. Eng. Leg I. W160 And hewe 
a-doun bat treo. a x 3 oo Cursor M. 8807 Son be tre was 
heun [Gott. heuen, Fairf. hewen] dun. x 4 t3 n 
vCaxton 1483) iv. iii. 59 A grete tre was hewen doune for to be 
made a bJme. xgz6 Tinoale Luke 111. o tilery tree therfore 
which hringeth n^forth good frute shalbe he wen doune and 
caste in to the fyre. XS84 Powel Lloyds Cambna wx [Hel 
caused the wooaes to be hewen downe. t862 Stanley Jew. 
Ch (1877) I. xy. 301 Like a common woodcutter, he hewed 
down a bough, and threw it over his shoulder. 

c. To cnt down or bring to the ground, etc. (a 
man or beast) with blows of the sword or battle- 
ax : to slay with cutting blows. 

c X4oo Song Rolattd 274, I shall bet hys men and hew hym 
to ground. Ibid. 748 He hewcthc doun hethyn men full 
many. X640 tr. Verdere's Romant of Rom. III. 2x4 The 
Gyants . . cut and hewed down all before them. X715-20 Pope 
Iliad vi. 10 And hewd the enormous giant to the ground. 
1724 R. Falconer ^.(1760) 25 You must, .hew them [wild 
Hogsl down with your Cutlasses. 1847 Mrs. A. Kerr Htst. 
Servia 176 The defenders fled into the streets, where they 
were hewn down by the swords of their enemies. 

5. To sever (a part from the whole) by a cutting 
blow ; now with away, off, out, from, or similar 
extension. 

83-2 
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tiooo Ags. Gosp. Matt. x.\i. 8 Sume heowun l«ra treowa 
bogas and strewodun on bone wej. ^ 1320 .frtfjw 
592 The gardiner . . Hew awai the bough. 1340 [see A. 2 0J. 
a 1400-50 Alexatuier 3433 J>an bad he bernes baim to byiid 
. .& hewe of baire hedis. c 1489 Caxton Blanchardyn xlui. 
165 He smote & hewe bothe Iegges & armes from the 
bodyes. 1589 WAaNEa Alb. Eng. v. xxvii. (16^ 137 Many 
Spurres hewen off the heeles. 1615 CaoOKE Body of Man 
410 Hewen out of the deepe quarries. 1849 Fbeewan 
Archil. 1. !. v. 91 The fragment of rock left when the rest is 
hewn away. 1855 Kingslev Heroes, Theseus 11. 226 The 
man who., hews off their hands and feet. 

/ig. c 1440 York My si. xxx. 209 pis fiarlott bat has hewed 
owre hartis fro oure brestis. 15*6 Tin dale Rom. xi. 22 Els 
thou shall be hewen of. 

0. To divide with cutting blows ; to chop into 
pieces. Obs. exc. as in b. 

138* Wyclif Job xl. 25 Frendis shul hewen [Vulg. conci- 
dent ; 1388 kerae] hym, marchaundis shul deuyden hym ? 
X390 Gower ConJ. II. 263 She . . hew the flesshe, as doth a 
coke, c 1430 Two Cookery*bks. 6 Pyke owt be bonys, an ban 
hewe it, an grynd it smal in a morter. 1483 Caxton Gold. 
Leg. 160 a/2 They hewe the cordes of the shyppe and anone 
the shyppe began to breke by the force of the see. 

b. esp. with asunder, in or to pieces, small, or 
other extension, expressing the resulting state. 

13.. Coerde L. 1305 The Duke Renaud was hewe smale 
Al to pesys. 138a Wyclif r Sam. xy. 33 Samuel hewide 
hym into gobbetis before the Lord, c 1400 Maundev. 
<Roxb.) xxxiv. 153 pc prestez hewez be body all in smale 
pecez. ri4oo Melayne 1332, I sail, by myghtfull god,.. 
Hewe thi bafcke in twoo. C1470 Henry Wallace in. 391 
Hames and hedis he hew in sonderys fast. 1568 Grafton 
Chron. II. 339 They cut of his armes and Iegges, and then 
hewed bis body all to peeces. x6rx Bible i Sam. xi. 7 He 
tooke a yoke of oxen and hewed them in pieces, a 1661 
Fuller Worthies, Essex (1840* I. 528 Thomas Barret, .was 
from thense hayled forth, and lamentably hewyn a-pieces. 
1773-83 Hoole Or/. Fur. xy. (R.), Him in a hundred parts 
Astolpho hews. 184^1 James Brigand iv, They think that 
we are hewed into mince.meat. 

7. To make, form, or prodnce by hewing (with 
obj. expressing the product). 

To heio one's way, to make a way for oneself by hewing 
down obstacles. To hew out, to excavate a hollow passage, 
etc. by hewing. 

a 1100 Gere/a in Anglia IX. 262 Winseard settan, dician, 
deorhexe heawan. a 1300 Cursor M. 6643 (Cott.) 1 Heu be 
suilk tables \ he said ' Als i be forwit had puruaid '. 1377 
Langl. P. PI. B. xvii. 244^ Ac hew fyre at a flynte. 1382 
Wyclif Isa. xxii. 16 Thou bee we out to thee heer a 
sepulchre. 1481 Caxton Reynard (ArbJ 11 Theron was 
hewen in grete letters io this wyse [etc.]. 1563 Homilies \i. 
A est. Per. Idol 11 1. (1640) 46 Carved, graven, hewde or 
otherwise formed. 1634 Sir T. H erbert Trav. 25 Their 
Canoes or Boats are hued out of one tree. 1697 D s yd en 
Mneid ix. 433 While I . .hew a passage through the sleeping 
foe. 1705 Addison Italy Wks. 18 11 II. 179 A long valley that 
seems hewn out on purpose to give its waters a passage. 
i860 Tvndall Glac. 1. xi. 78, I hewed sixty steps upon this 
slope. 1871 L. Stephen Playgr. Eur. xiii. {1894) 328 The 
ingenious natives have hewed a tunnel into the ice. 

fig. 1586 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. 1. Ep. Ded., This 
Platonical Academie and schoole of moral philosophy . . 
hewen out of the choicest timher of all countries. 1648 
Eikon Bos. xiii. (1687) 674 Nor is it so proper to hew out 
religious Reformations by the Sword. 1822 R. G. Wallace 
15 Yrs. India 78 He determined to hew a way for himself to 
distinction through the ranks. 

f 8. Of a horse or man : To strike (one foot 
against the other) : cf. Cut v. 27. Obs. or dial. 

1607 Topsell Four J. Beasts (1658) 319 When a horse trots 
so narrow that he hews one leg upon another. 1617 Makk. 
ham Cava/, in. 74 You may make hint ouerreach,or hew one 
foote ouer another. 1639 T * DE ^ aEY Compl. Horsem. 177 
By hewing one legge against the other. 1828 Craven Dial., 
Hew, to knock one ancle against another. 

Hence Hewed ppl. a., cut or hacked ; hewn or 
dressed, as stone. Hewing a., that hews. 

1551 Bible 1 Kingswx. 36 (R.) Wyth thre rowes of hewed 
stone, c 1570 Tukberv. To Rayling Route Sycoph. (R.», To 
yeelde his Viewed head to bloes. 1576-1600 Eowardes 
Paraiise Dainty Devices in Brit. Bibl. (1812) 111. 19 Hew. 
iug axe y« oke doth waste. 163a Sherwood, Hewed or 
hewen, hachi. 

t Hew, sb. Obs. [f. Hew v.] An act of hew- 
ing ; a swinging stroke with an ax or other sharp- 
edged instrument; hacking, slaughter j a cut or 
gash produced by hewing. 

1596 Spenser F. Q. vi. viii. 49 Of whom he makes such 
hauocke and such hew, That swarmes of damned soules to 
hell he sends. 1599 A. M. tr. Gabelhouer's Bk. Physicke 
Contents, All manner of woundes. .ether through hewes or 
thrust es, throiighe shottes, or falles. 1618 J. Taylor {Water 
V.) Merry ^Wherry 'Ferry Voy. Wks. (1872) 32 And if that 
King did strike so many hlows, As hacks and hews upon 
one pillar shows. 

Hew, obs. form of Ewe, Hue, Yew. 

c 1475 Pie/. Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 758 Hec vcrbica, a hew 
. ,/lec erna, a hewlambe. 

Hewable (hi/rab'i), a. rare. [f. Hew v. + 
-able.] Capable of being hewn. 

1863 A. C Ramsay Phys. Geog. 139 Building stones, .of a 
hewable kind. Ibid. iv. (1878) 46 Quartz rock, which is no 
longer hewable, like ordinary sandstone. 

Hewar, var. Hceb, Obs. Hewch, obs. f. Heugh. 

t Hewe, Obs. Also 1 //. hiwan, 2 biwun, 
2-3 heowe, 4 hewen. [OE. hiwan pi. {oi*hiwa), 
members of a household, domestics, MK. hiwen, 
heowen, hewen , heowe s and hewes pi. ; also plater) 
hewe sing. = ON. hji't, kjiin, OHG. Mwun, htun, 
man and wife, members of the household, domes- 
tics, MDu. hnwen domestics (OHG. sing, hiwo 
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husband, htwa wife) ; deriv. of hiw-, Goth, heiwa- 
household (in heiwafrauja, Mk. xiv. 14. 01V00V 
airorrjs, master of ihe household, ' good-man of 
the house*. Cf. Hewen, Hide sb:-, Hind sb.-, 

IllRD). 

The Teut. hhva- is thought by some to be coradicate with 
L. eivis citizen.] 
A domestic, a servant. 

a 1000 O. E. Chron. (Laud MS.) an. 757 Hine of slo^on 
his hiwan. c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Mark v. 19 Ga to binum hu.se 
to binum hiwum [c 1160 Hatton G. heowen]. ^1x75 Cott. 
Horn. 225 Ga inn seSen mid bine hiwun. a 1310 in Wright 
Lyric P. xiii. 114 Mury hit ys in hyre tour, wyth hatheles 
ant wyth heowes. 1377 Langl. P. Pi. B. v. 559 He ne with- 
halt non hewe [A. vi. 42 non hynej his hire pat he ne hath 
it at euen. Ibid. xiv. 3, I have an houswyf hewen and 
children, c 1386 Chaucer Merck T. 541 O seruaunt tray* 
tour, false hooinly hewe. 1390 Gower Conf. J. 173 This fals 
envious hewe. .torneth preising into blame. 

Hewe, obs. f. Heave v. ; erron. f. Hove v. 

Hewel, -ell : see Hickwall. 

t Hewen. Obs. In 1 hfwen, 3 hewenn. [OE. 

hiwen neut., deriv. of hlw family: see Hewe.] 
Family, household. 

c 1000 ^lfric Gen. xiii. 33 NimaS ba bine; be eowre hi- 
wenu beburfon. ciaoo ORMIN594. Ibid. 6o8patthird wass 
i batt time 5ehatenn Ytamaress nus, and Ytamaress hewetin. 

Hewer (hiw'w\ [f. Hew v. + -er 1 .] One who 
hews. a. One who cuts wood or stone ; spec, one 
who shapes and dresses stone for building. Cf. 
Hardheweb. b. In Lumbering, * One who uses 
a heavy broad-ax in squaring timber' {Cent. 
Diet.). 

1382 Wvcjlif r Esdrasm. 7 Thei 5eue money toheweris of 
stonus, and to leieris. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 238/2 Hewar, 
xecator. 1530 Palsgr. 231/1 Hewer of stones, tai/levr de 
pierres. 1671 H. M. tr. Colloq. Erasmus 298 The hewers 
down of timber. 1789 Burns To Copt. Riddel, Our friends 
the Reviewers, those chippers and hewers. 1891 Labour 
Commission Gloss., Hewers, those who follow that branch 
of the masonry trade which consists in the cutting or dress- 
ing of the stone previous to its being placed on the walls. 

e. In a colliery, the man who cuts the coal from 
the seam. 

1708 J. C. Compi. Collier (1845) 35 To agree with your 
Hewers of Coals or Miners, by the Score of Corves. 1867 in 
W. W. Smyth Coal $ Coal-mining 232 The hewer that 
keeps his safety lamp in the best order. 1885 Law Times 
LXX1X. 176/1 The plaintiff. . a coal hewer or miner. 

d. Hewers of wood and drawers of water'. 
labourers of the lowest kind ; drudges. (From 
Joshua ix. 21.) 

[c 1000 jElfbic Deul. xxix. 11 Buton wuduheawerum and 
bam be waiter berab. 138a Wyclif Dent. xxix. II Out taak 
the hewers of trees, and hem that beren watris.] 1535 Cover- 
dale Josh. ix. 21 Let them lyue, that they maye be hewers 
of wodd and bearers of water for the whole congregacion. 
1755 Man No. 25. 2 Even hewers of wood and drawers of 
water are men in a lower degree. 1840 Dickens Bam. 
Rudge xxvi, Being but a hewer of wood and drawer of water, 
she is rheumatic 

Hewer, variant of Huer ; obs. f. Ewer 2 . 
?i46r in P. Lett. No. 429 II. 75, ij.basanes and ij. hewers. 
Hewgag (hi/7'gseg). U.S. [Of recent origin. 
It has been suggested that it is ' prob. based on gewgaw, 
a jew's harp '.] 

A toy musical instrument for children, consisting 
of a wooden tube with a hole near one end, and 
the other closed by a piece of parchment, the 
vibration of which produces a wailing sound. 
(Humorously referred to as a sound of jubilation.) 

1858 S. Bowles in Merriam Life (1885) I. 295 To-day 
Hanscombe sends a letter ' all about it setting it out with 
the accompanying ' sound of hew-gag '. 1880 Voice (N.Y.) 
21 Nov., When a leading paper, .sounds the hewgag, other 
papers. . take up the cry, and repeat it. 

Hewgh, ;;//. An imitation of the sound of 
whistling ; = Heugh, Whew. 

1605 Shaks. Lear iv. vi. 93 O well flowne Bird : i 1 th' clout, 
i' th' clout : Hewgh. Giue the word. 

Hewhall, hew-hole : see Hickwall. 

Hewin, ohs. form of Heaven sb. 

Hewing (hi/7 ig), vbl. sb. [f. Hew v. + -ing 
The action of the verb Hew, in various senses. 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. 239/1 Hewynge (or hakkynge), seccio. 
1497 Naval Acc. Hen. VII (1896) 324 For hewyng & 
sawyng of an Ankere Stoke — v'ujd. 1573 in Willis & Clark 
Cambridge (1886) I. 174 Item for hewing, marking, felling 
. . and carriage. 1639 T. de Grey Compl. Horseman 41 
* How cometh the farcin .. by enter-firing, and hewing, and 
, lastly by spur-galling. 1670 Eachard Conf. Clergy 67 He 
falls to hacking and hewing, as if he would make all fly into 
shivers. 1863 Mary Howitt F. Bremer's Greece ll.xii. 30 
Blocks of marble in progress of hewing, 
b. Comb., as hexving- knife, -pick, -stone, etc. 

1404 Durham MS. Sacr. Roll, j hewyng knyffe. 161 1 
Cotgr., Marteline, a small hewing picke. 1854 H. Miller 
Sch. <y Schm. (1858) 269 [He] brought his hewing stone . . 
from one of the quarries of Moray. 

Hewk e, var. Huke Obs., a cloak. 

Hewles, obs. f. Hueless. Hewmat, -met, 
-mond, -mont, obs. Sc. ff. Helmet. 

Hewn (hit~m\ppl. a. [pa. pple. of Hew v.] 

1. Fashioned by hewing with a chisel, ax, or 
other tool ; made by or resulting from hewing. 

13. . Gaw. $ Gr. Knt. 789 Harde hewen ston. 1600 J. Pory 
tr. Leo's Africa It. 168 Made of smoothe and hewen stones. 
X713 Berkeley Guardian No. 70 r 2 Small inequalities in 
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the sui face of the hewn stone. 1854 Ronalds it Richakl*«on 
Chem. Techno/, (ed. 2) I. 63 The hewn logs are arranged 
with their sharp edges towards the stake, a 1856 H. Miller 
Cruise Betsey x. (1858) 165 Having seen similar markings 
011 the hewn-work of ancient castles. 1864 Plsey Led. 
Daniel viii. 485 From the hewn stump, which has vitality, 
a strong tree will shoot forth. 
2. Excavated or hollowed out by hewing. 
138a Wyclif Luke xxiii. 53 He .. puttide him in a grauc 
I hewun. 1526 Tinoale Ibid., He .. layed it in an heawen 
toumbe. 

tHewster 1 . Obs. [f. Hew v. + -steb.] One 
who hews or hacks. 

1587 Turbeby. Trag. T. v*H. (1837) 2x4 Those hewsters 
drave the horses back. 

t Hewster Obs. [f. hew, Hue sb .1 + -ster.] 
A colourer, a dyer. 

1600 Chester PL, Banes (E. E. T. S.) 8 And then you, diers 
and hewsters, Antechrist bringe out. 

t Hewt. Obs. [prob. :— OE. hiett'et hewing, 
cutting (Gregory s fast, xxxvi. 253), and thus cor- 
responding in sense to OF. copeiz, Copse.] ? A 
copse ; a grove. 

1575 TURBEav. Vetterie ^s He muste take good heede that 
he come not too earely into the springs and hewtes where 
he thinketh that the harte doth feede. [So 1677 in N. Cox 
Genii. Recreat. 71 ; 1725 Bradley Fam. Diet. s.v. Hart.] 
Ibid. 82 Now the huntsman should go to seeke an harte in 
small groues or hewts. 1583 Stanyhlrst sEneis ti. (Arb.) 
66 A tumb to Troytowne and mouldy tempil nneereth 
Vowdto the godly Ceres; a ciperby the churche seatabydeth 
. . From dincrse corners to that hewt wee wyl make asem- 
hlye. 161 6 Bullokak, He7vte, a little copse or groue. 1688 
R. Holme Armoury 11. 188/1 Hewts, or Springs [are] the 
places where the Deer feeds ; taken for the small Groves or 
Copyes; and the Springs the greater Groves. 

Hewy, obs. Sc. f. Heavy. Hewyd, obs. f. Hued. 
Hewyn, obs. form of Even sb. 

c 1475 PUt. Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 801/14 Hicespercs, hew. 
ynsterre. Ibid. 42 Hoc crepusculutn v a hewyntyde. Ibid. 
4aHoc vesperum, a hewynsongtyde. 

jEewyn, -yne, -ynn, obs. forms of Heaven. 

Hex- (heks), Gr. six, not used in comb, in 
Greek, exc. as standing for «£<x- Hexa- before 
a vowel, but used as a combining element in 
modern formations, chiefly in Chem. (where Hexa- 
is more regular), in sense * containing six atoms or 
molecules of the radical or substance * ; as hex- 
benzoate, hexbromide, hexdecyl ( - Hexadecyl), 
hexfluoride, hexhydric adj . (containing six hydroxyl 
molecules). 

1873 Fovmes Chem. (ed. 11) j>oo Chromium forms a hex- 
fluoride. Ibid. 561 A crystalline mass, consisting of quin- 
tone hexbromide. Ibid. 629 With benzoic acid, it forms a 
dibenzoate and hexbenzoate. Ibid. 803 Quinone treated 
with chlorine yields, as final product, hexchlorobenzene. 

1 1877 Ibid. (ed. 12) II. 160 Hexdecyl or Cetyl Alcohol. 1878 

I Ki ngzett A nim. Chem. 402 Hexhydric alcohol of the general 

1 formula C«H a »-i(OH)6. 

Hexa- (heksa), before a vowel hex-, comhining 
form of Gr. six, freely used in Greek, and forming 
the initial element in various modern technical 
words, some adopted from Greek, others formed 
from Greek elements or on Greek analogies. In 
Chem. it indicates the presence of six atoms of some 
element, as in hexacarbon, hexacompound (see be- 
low), hexabromide, hexachloride, etc Hexabasic 
(-b^i sik) a. Chem., having six atoms of a base, or 
of replaceable hydrogen . He xacanth, Hexaca'xi- 
t-hous adjs. Biol. [Gr. dtcavBa thorn], having six 
spines, rays, or hooks. Hexaca'psnlar a. Bo/., 
having six capsules. HexacaTbon a. Chem., con- 
taining six atoms of carbon : cf. Hexane. || Hex- 
ace (he'ksast) Cryst. [Gr. anij point], the summit 
of a polyhedron formed by the concurrence of six 
faces. Hexaceto- Chem., in combination, con- 
taining six molecules of acetic acid or acetyl. 
KexacliSBtons (heksakrtss) a. En/om. [Gr. \ airr l 
long loose flowing hair], pertaining to the Hexa- 
chxtx, a division of the brachycerous Diptera, con- 
taining those two-winged flies which have a pro- 
boscis composed of six pieces. Hexa car onous 
a. Pros. [Gr. xp& v °s time], consisting of six moire; 

[ hexasemic. Hexaco'lic a. Pros. [Gr. kw\ov 
Colon-], consisting of six cola. Hexa-compound, 
a chemical compound of the hexacarbon series: 
see Hexane. Hexacorallan, -coralline Zool. 
a. [Cobal], pertaining to the Hexacoralla, a 
chief division of the Coralligena or corals in which 
the fundamental number of intermesenteric cham- 
bers of the body cavity and of the tentacles is six ; 
j&,onc of these corals. Hexa'ctine, Hexa cti- 
nal, -actional a. Zool. [Gr. atcris, atcrtv-os ray], 
having six rays, as a sponge-spicule. Hexacti nian 
a. Zool. [as prec], pertaining to the Hexaetinm, 
a group of Actiniaria having septa in pairs, in 
numher six or a multiple of six. Hexacyclic a. 
Bo/. [Gr. kvk\os circle], applied to flowers having 
six divisions of the floral cycle. Hexadacty lic a., 
Hexada ctylons a. Anat. [Gr. ScktuA-os finger, 
toe], having six fingers or six toes ; so Hexa- 
dactylism, hexadactylous condition. He xa- 
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drachm Nuviism. [Duachm], a coin of the value of 
six drachmas. Hexafoil [Foil a pattern hav- 
ing six leaf-like divisions or lobes. Hexafflot a. 
\Gr yXwra tongue], written or composed in six 
languages. Hexa-i-cosane Chem.,one of the higher 
paraffins, C 26 H, 4 . Hexa'ldehyde Chem. = CafroXC 
ot Hexyl aldehyde, C 6 H l? 0. Hexalogy [see 
-logy], a treatise on six subjects. Hexane'mous 
a. Zool. [Gr. vrjfia thread], having six threads (see 
quot.). Hexapa-rtit© a. [L. partitas divided], 
divided into six parts. Hexape'taloid a. Bot. 
[see Petal and -oid], having six divisions which 
have the appearance of petals ; so Hexapetaloi*- 
deous a. (see quots.). Kexape'talous a. Boi. 
TPetal], having six petals. Hexaphy lions a. 
Boi. [Gr. </>vAAoy leaf], applied to a calyx having 
six sepals or to a leaf consisting of six leaflets. 
Kexapro-atyle a. Arch. [Prostyle], having a ( 
portico of six columns in front : cf. Hexastyle. 
Hexa'pterous a. [Gr. vrtpov wing], provided with 
six wings or wing-like appendages. He-xaptote 
[Gr. iTToyToy, from irrvois case], 1 a noun declined 
with six cases ' (Phillips 1658). Hexarchy [Gr. 
-apxi* rule], a group of six states. Kexasemic 
(-srmik) a. Pros. [Gr. l£a<r^o$], containing six 
units of time or morse. Hexase*palous a. Boi. 
[Sepal] , having six sepals. Kexasp«'rmous a. Boi. | 
[Gr. citipua seed], six-seeded (Mayne Expos. Lex. 
1854). Hexaatemonous a. Bot. [Gr. cr^w 
stamen], having six stamens (Mayne). Kexaster 
(-K-stJM) Zool. [Gr. &orfip star], in sponges, a star 
or stellate spicule with six (usually equal) rays. I 
Hexasterophoroua (-sesterp-foras) a. Zool. [Gr. j 
.^opoy bearing], provided with hexasters, as the 
tribe Hexasterophora of silicious sponges. Hexa- 
sticlious a. Bot. [c£ Hexastich], arranged in six | 
rows (Mayne 1854). Kexastlgm [Gr. ariytw. 
priek, mark], a figure determined by six points : 
cf. Hexagram. HexasyllaMc a. [Gr. \i*avK- ( 
Aaflos : see Syllabic], consisting of six syllables. 
Haxatetraho-dron = Hexakistetrahedron. 

1878 Kihgzett Anim. Chent. 101 Sudeler. . constructed 
upon them the theory of bilirubin as a "hexabasic acid. 
1880 W. A. Miller's Blew. Chem. in. ». fed. 6) 300 The 
*hexabromide CftH 6 Br<j can readily be obtained. 1870 Rol- 
lestoh Anim. Life 251 The . . *hexacanth embryo .. has 
become greatly distended. 1897. Allbutt Syst. Med II. 
1008 The embryo of the cestodes is provided with six book- 
lets (hence the term 'hexacanth '). i8$4Mayhe kxpos. 
Lex., Hexacanthus . . haviog six rays .. six-rayed : hexa- 
cauthous. 1775 Ash, * Hcxacapsnlar, having six seed 
vessels. 1866 Oolihg A nim. Chem. 109 *Hexacarbon com- 
pounds such as amido-caproic acid or leucine. _ 1880 ^y<t. 
Soc. Lex., *Hexacctodcxtrin, a substance obtained whui 
starch is heated to 160° C. with acetic anhydride. 1880 
Cleminshaw Wurt£ Atom. The. 233 The *hcxacbloride of 
ruthenium is unknown. 1866O0UNG Amm. Chem.66 Hexa- 
compounds, including caproic acid, leucine, and grape sugar. 
1877 Huxley Anat. Inv. Anim. 165 Another tabulate cOral, 
PocilloPora, is a true *Hexacorallan. 1887 Encycl. Brit. 
XXII- 417 Modifications of the triaxon *hexactine type. 
1877 Athenxnm 1 Dec. 703/1 Of *hexactinian corals. 1875 
Bennett & Dyer Sachs' Bot. 554 Polycarp«. Flowers 
pentacyclic or 'hexacyclic. 1880 Proctor Rough Ways 213 
The descendants of four grandparents of whom one only 
was *hexadactylic. i8a8 Webster, *H exadactylous, having 
six toes. 1807 Robinson A rchaeol. Crsca v. xxvi. 548 Penta- 
drachms and *hexadrachms. 186a 5. Kens. Sfiec. Exhib. 
vl 58 A vertical oentral stem rising from a wide *nexafoil- 
shaped base. 1895 A thensenm 1 3 Apr. 480/3 A small mediaeval 
paten . . sunk in hexafoil. 1882-3 Sch afv Encycl. R ehg.Knowl. 
Ill 2200 The *hexaglot edition of the Psalter published at 
Rostock, 1643. 18^ W. A. Miller Chem. (ed. 4) HI. 325 
*Hexaglycenc bromhydrin. 1889 Waits Did. Chem., 
*Hexa-lcosane . . a soft waxy substance found among the 
products of the distillation of cerotic acid. x88o Miller's 
Elem. Chem. 111. 751 Normal primary *hexaldehyde . . ob- 
tained by the distillation of a mixture of calcic normal 
hexylate and calcic formate. 1881 Athensenm 22 Tan. 134/3 
Mr. Scott's *hexa!ogy closes with what we may call a satiric 
chapter on cubic determinants. 1854 Mayne Expos. Lex. t 
Hexanemus . . Having six threads . . six-armed : *hexane- 
mous. 1819 Pantologia, *Hexapetaloid corol, in botany, 
divided so near to the base as to have the appearance of 
a six -pe tailed corol, but in reality one-petalled, as in aga- 
panthus. 184$ Lindley Sch, Bot. viii. (1858) 129 Flowers 
hexapetaloid, irregular. 1830 — Nat. Syst. Bot. 252 Some 
of them have both the calyx and corolla equally formed, 
and coloured so as to be undistinguishable, unless by the 
manner in which those parts originate: these constitute 
the *hexapetaloideous form. 1727 Bailey vol. II, *Bexa- 
Petalous, composed of 6 leaves, as the Filix, Pulsatilla, 
etc. 1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp. s.v. Hemerocallis, The 
flower is liexapetalous. 1775 Ash, *Hcxaphylloiis 1875 
Encycl. Brit. II. 411 The propylaeum .. as applied to the 
Acropolis . . consists of a Doric *hexaprostyle portico in- 
ternally. 1854 Mayne Expos. Lex., Hexapterus (Bot.), 
provided with six wing,, as the capsule of the Fnttllana 
imperialis. {Entomol.), applied to the Phatena hexaptera, 
because the male seems to have a third pair of small 
wines . six-winged : *hexapterous. 1799-1805 S. I urher 
Angioma*, (18 J) I. "I- vii.206 [Ethelfrith] converted the 
Saxon States in England into an *hexarchy. 1888 if. H. 
Hill G. Canning xxiii. 217 The Concert of Europe ..a 
despotic hexarchy of States. 1870 Behtley Bot. 216 A poly- 
sepalous calyx may conrist of two or more parts . . hexa- 
sepalousofsix. 1863 'Hexastigm [see Hexagram a]. 1896 
Academy 28 Mar. 261/3 To render the Alcaic metre by t wo 
decasyllabic, one *hexasyllahic, and one octosyllabic line. 
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Hexachord (he-ksak^id). Mus. [ad. late Gr. 
l£axop5-os, f. !£a- Hexa- + X 0 /^ string, Chobd. 
Cf. F. hexacorde.'] 
1. A diatonic series or scale of six notes, having 
a semitone between tbe third and fourth. 

Adopted instead of the ancient Tetkachord as the unit of 
analysis, in the scheme attributed to Guido d'Arezzo (nth c), 
in which all recognized notes were distributed among seven 
hexachords; see Gamut. , 

1730 Pepusch Treat. Harmony 76 It is by Canons and 
Fugues that we may be sensible of the Error of those, that 
reject the Hexachords as Useless. 1854 Bvshnan in Circ. 
Sc. (c 1865) I. 289/2 A plaintive melody, consisting of an 
ascending and descending scale of the hexachord. 1880 
W. S. Rockstro in Grove Diet. Mus. I. 735 ™* ]°<* down 
upon bis IGuido'sl Hexachords from the perfection of the 
Octave. He looked up to them from the shortcomings of 
the Tetrachord. 
t 2. The interval of a sixth. Ops. 
1604 W. Holoeh Harmony viii. (173O *4$ Hexachord, 
major and minor. 1727-41 Chambers Cycl., Xf* ac/ '° r ' f >™ 
the antient music, a concord commonly called, by the 
models, a sixth.. Tht hexachord is two-fold, greater and 
lesser. , . . . . , 

3. * A mnsical instrument with six strings 

(Simmonds Diet. Trade 1858). 
S Hexactinellid (he^ksKktine-lid), tf.^and sb. 
Zool. [f. mod.L. Iiexaciinellidx (f. Gr. <£ six + 
d/fTiy ^d/rnV) ray + L. dim. -ell-) : see -id.] 

A. adj. Of or belonging to the Hexadinellidx, 
a family of siliceous sponges. m 

1865 Dawson in Relics Prim. Life vm. (1897) 201 Spicules 
of sponges, some simple and others hexactinellid. i»79 
Nicholson Palxont. (ed. 2) I. 147 At the present day we 
I find an abundance of Hexactinellid sponges. 

B. sb. A sponge of this family. 
1870 Nicholson Palseont. I. 147 In the Tertiary period 

« comparatively few Hexactinellids make their appearance. 
So Hexactine-llinert. = pree. A. {Cent. D.) 
Hexad (he-ks&d). [ad. Gr. !£o*, >a5- a group 
I of six, f. t£ six.] 

1. The number six (in the Pythagorean System) ; 
a series of six numbers. 

1660 Stanley Hist. Philos. tx. x. (1687) 5«8/i The Pytha- 
l goreans held the number Six to be perfect . . The names of 
the Hexad are these. 

2. A group of six. 

1879 G. Salmon Higher Plane Curves vi. (ed. 3] [ 234 J he 
following two groups of hexads of bitangents. /bid., These 
I 1008 and 5040 bexads have been studied by Hesse as bitan- 
1 gents whose twelve points of contact he on a proper cubic 
1 3. Chem. An element or radical that has the 
I combining power of six units, i.e. of six atoms of 
I hydrogen. Chiefly aitrib. or adj. 

1869 Roscoe Elem. Chem. 187 Six molecules of water in 
1 which half of tbe hydrogen is replaced by a hexad group. 
1 1877 W. A. Miller's Elem. Chem. 1. (ed. 5) 34 Hexads or 
Elements, each atom of which in combining may represent 
six atoms of Hydrogen. 
Hence Hexa'dic a. y of the nature 01 a hexad 

(sense 3)* 

1873 Folates' Chem. (ed. 11) 251 Sulphur has.. lately been 
shown to form certain organic compounds m which it is 
tetradic, and others in which it appears to be hexadic. 

Hexadecane (he-ksad/k^n). Chent. [mod. 
f. Gr. 4£a- Hexa- + Una ten (for Gr. UKatteita six- 
leen) + -ane.] The paraffin of the 16- carbon 
series, also called Cetane. So Kexadeco io a. 
Hexade-cyl, the radical C 16 H 3S , also called Cetyl. 



xB7* Watts Diet. Chem. VI, Hexadecyl. 1880 W. A. 
Millers Elem. Chem. m. i. ed. 6) 163 Hexadecane Deriva- 
tives. 1889 Watts' Diet. Chem. t Hexadecotc Acid. 

|| Hexaemeron (heksa,rme^n). Also hexa- 
meron. [Late L. hexaemeron (the title of a 
work by Ambrose) « Gr. Ifo^/wj/, neut. of «far)- 
^icpos of or in six days, f. six + ^«>o day ; 1) 
Qa-qiuoos was the title of a work by Basil.] The 
six days of the creation ; a history of the creation, 
as contained in Genesis ; or a treatise thereon, as 
the works of Basil the Great and Ambrose. 

a ISQ3 Harrison MS. Chronol. II. title (in Descr. Engl. 
1877 l App. 1. p. xlvit), The hexameron or worke done m 
those sixe daies wherein the worlde was created. 1651 Kiggs 
New Disp. Pref. 11 His hebdomadal work of the Hexameron 
Fabrick. 1696 Whiston Th. Earth m. 11722) 259 In the 
first Constitution of the Expansnm or Firmament on the 
2 ».i Day of the Hexa:meron there would be Clouds. 185a 
C. Wordsworth Occas. Serm. Ser. ill. 19 Let us not allow 
our souls to dwell in a sabbath-less Hexameron or earthly 
care and toil. 1886 \V. R. Smith m Encycl. Brit. XXI. 
125/2 The older account of the creation in Gen. 11. . .does not 
recognize the hexaemeron, and it is doubtful whether the 
original sketch of Gen. i. distributed creation over six days. 

Hence Kexaemeric (heksa,/me-rik) a., pertaining 
to the six days of the creation. # 

1895 Athemeuvt 19 Oct. 535/2 The hexaemenc work of 
creation. 

Hexagon (he-ksagpn). [ad. late L. hexagon- 
um, a. Gr. Ifd'yaw-ov, neut. sing, of k£ayvvos six- 
cornered, f. six + -ivvos, f. stem of y<vvia angle. 
Cf. F. hexagone.] 

1. Geom. A plane figure having six sides and six 
angles. (Loosely said of bodies of hexagonal 
section.) „ . 

1570 Billingslev Euclid iv. xvi. 124 We may in a Hexa- 
gon geuen either describe or circumscribe a circle. liS7" 
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Diggls Pantom. lit. viii. R j a, By the rules giuen in riani- 
metra, yee shall finde the area of the lesser Hexagonum.l 
1601 Rav Creation i. <R.>, The space about any point may 
b«f filled up either by six equilateral triangles, or four squares, 
or three hexagons. 1788 \vo Act. Powers : m. 11. (R-S Bees 
.. make their celts regular hexagons, i860 Farrar Ong. 
Lang. i. 13 The waxen hexagon of the bee. 
b. ailrib.ox adj. -Hexagonal. 

i7<4 Bp. Pococke Trav. (1880) II. 72 Two hexagon towers. 
t^Sifllustr. Catal. Gt. Exhib. 765 Hexagon and octagon 
Gothic fonts. 

2. Fortif. A fort with six bastions. 

1669 Sturmy Mariner's Mag. 5 Let the Fort be an Hexa- 
gon, that is, of six Bastions. 1727-4X in Chambers Cycl. 

Hence Ke-xagonize v. [cf. Gr. k^aywvi^iv], 
trans, to make into a hexagon, to render hexa- 
zonal. « , , 

1885 J. M. Cowpeh Our Parish Bks.U. 42 Some, .church- 
warden.. seems to have endeavoured to •hexagomse the 
funt by chipping off some of its corners. 

Hexagonal (heksargonal), a. {sb.) Also 7 
erron. exagonal. [f. Hexagon + »al.] 

1. Of or pertaining to a hexagon ; of the shape of 
a hexagon ; having six sides and six angles. 

1571 Dicces Pantom. iv. v. Viijb, The Diameter of the 
circle described within a Pentagonum is equall to the sides 
hexagonall and decagonall of the comprehending circle. 
1664 Power Exp. Philos. 1. 49 Poppy Seeds .. are like an 
Hony-Comb on the Surface, with regular Sides and Angles, 
making all of them pentagonal and hexagonal areola s. 186a 
Tynuall Mountaineer, viii. 67 Nature, prodigal of beauty, 
rains down her hexagonal ice-stars year by year. 

b. Hexagonal numbers, tbe series of Polygonal 
numbers 1, 6, 15, 28, 45, 66, 91, etc., formed by 
continuous summation of the arithmetical series 1, 

9i l 3; J 7> 2I ' 2 5> etc< . , . , 

(If anyone of these be multiplied by 32 and 4 added to 

the product the result will be a square number.) 
1727-41 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Polygonal number. vjs6 

Huttoh Math. Diet. I. 468/2 If that common difference . . 

be 4, the series will be hexagonal numbers or hexagons. 

2. Of solids : Whose section is a hexagon ; con- 
structed on a hexagon as base. ^ 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 11. i. 53 As for the figure of 
crystall-.it is for the most part hexagonall or six cornerd. 
1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) VIII. 101 Each cell is like 
that of the bee, hexagonal. 1704 Sullivan View hat. I. 
447 Quartz.. When crystallized in hexagonal pyramids.. is 
calkd mountain crystal. 1871 Tvkoall Fragni. Sc. (1879) 
1. xii. 357 When silica crystallises, we have formed these 
hexagonal prisms capped at tbe ends by pyramids. § m 

3. Cryst. Denominating one ot the principal 
systems of crystallization, which is referred to three 
lateral axes, normally inclined to each other at 60 , 
and a vertical axis at right angles to these and 
differing from them in length. Also, Of or be- 
longing to this system. 

1837 Dana Min. 81. (1844) 35 Hexagonal System. Thever- 
tical solid angles of the rhombohedron are formed by the 
meeting of three equal planes. 1878 Gurnev Crystallogr. 
\% The line of intersection of six symmetral planes is an 
axis of hexagonal symmetry. 1895 Stohy-Maskelyhe 
Crystallogr. Index, Hexagonal axes. 
B. sb. A hexagonal number. 

1796 Hutton Math. Diet. II. 258/2 The angles .. of the 
hexagonals [are] six. , . 

Hence Hcxa'gonaXly adv., in a hexagonal man- 
ner ; in the form of a hexagon ; according to the 
hexagonal system of crystallization. Hexa'gonaL- 
ize v. trans., to form into hexagons. 

1727 Bailey vol. II, Hexagonally. 1794 G. Adams Nat. 
* Exp. Philos. II. xvi. 233 Its sides are flat, and from its 
base, bexagonally divided. 1837 Dana ¥*"' L l * 44 l j A hCX " 
a-onally prismatic crystal of white lead. 1870 Athcmum 
2 Apr 454 With a small hexagonalized map m his pocket, 
the traveller ..could always tell his distance to a nicety. 

t HexagO'nial, a. Obs. rare. [f. late L. hexa- 
gomum Hexagon + -al.] ^Hexagonal. 

1609 C. Butler Fern. Mon. (1634) 104 Each hexagonial 
bottom of one side, answereth three third parts of the hexa- 
gonial Bases of three contiguous Cells on the other side. 
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?6 7 8 Cudworth Intell. Syst. 1. in. §.37- *5? The Bees „ 
in framing their combs and hexagonial cells. 1775 Ash, 
Exagonial. 
So f Hexagcnian a. Obs. = prec. 
1508 R. Haydock tr. Lomazzo 1. in Their ouale . . tem- 
ples; as also their circular, pentagonian, hexagonian, octo- 
gonian, square, and crosse ones. 

t Hexago-nical, a. Obs. rare. [f. Hexagon 
+ -IC + -AL.1 ^Hexagonal. 

1657 S. Puhchas Pol. Flying-Ins. 71 Each hexagonical 
bottome of one side, answereth to three 11 tn,rd t ,P ar S of fS 
hexagonical ba.sis of three contiguous cells on the ^ther side. 
1679 M. Rusoen Disc. Bees 9 Iheir several Combs, and 
hexagonical Cells. 

Hexagonons (heksse-gonas), a. hot. \l. 
Hexagon + -ous.] Having six edges ; hexagonal 
in section. (Often written 6-gonous.) # 

1870 HooKEa Stud. Flora 350 Stratiotes aloides.. Fruit., 
flagon-shaped, 6-gonous, green. 

f Hexagony. Obs. rare- 1 , [ad. late L. hexa- 
gonium (Ambrose), by-form of hexagdnum Hexa- 
gon.] A hexagonal structure, as the cell of a bee. 

1655 Bbamhall Disc. agst. Hobbes 111. Wks. 1844 1^,52 
When I read in St. Ambrose of their [bees ] hexagonies or 
sexangular cells. 

Hexagram (he'ksagrsem). [f. Hexa- + Gr. 
ypafJLfia line, letler.] 
1. A figure formed by two intersecting equilateral 
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triangles, each side of Ibe one being parallel to a 
side of the other, and the six angular points coin- 
ciding with those of a hexagon. 

1871 B. Taylor Faust (1875) I. 256 Paracelsus ascribes a 
similar degree of virtue to the hexagram. 

2. Geom. A figure of six lines. 

The term is spec, applied to : (a) PascaTs mystic hexa- 
gram* which is formed by lines joining six points on a conic, 
and has the property that the intersections of the first and 
fourth, the second and fifth, and the third and sixth of these 
lines He on one straight line ; (b) Briatichon's hexagram* 
which is a six-sided figure circumscribed about a conic, and 
has the property that the three lines joining opposite angles 
intersect in one point. 

1863 R. Towns end Mod. Geom. 1. 145 In a bexastigm or 
hexagram every triangle determined hy three points or lines 
is said to be the opposite of that determined by the remain- 
ing three. 1885 Encycl. Brit. XVI 11. 338 He (Pascal] 
established the famous theorem that the intersections of the 
three pairs of opposite sides of a hexagon inscribed in a conic 
are collinear. lnis proposition, which he called the mystic 
hexagram, he made the keystone of his theory. 

3. In Chinese literature, one of the sixty-four 
figures, consisting each of six parallel (whole or 
divided) lines, which form the basis of the i Yih- 
king ' or * book of changes \ 

1883 R. K, Douglas China xix. 359 Following each hexa- 
gram occur a few sentences of the original text. 1881 
Athenaeum 2. Sept. 206/3 The *Yi King*, or 1 Book of 
Changes 1 , consists of sixty-four hexagrams, the component 
parts of which are whole or divided lines, placed one over 
the other in a certain fanciful order, and called by a name 
which in its turn suggests an explanation found in the text. 

Ii Hexagyuia (heksadsrnia). Bot. [mod. Bot. 
L., f. Hexa- + Gr. ywi\ woman, female, taken in 
sense of ' female organ, pistil'.] In the Sexual 
System of Linnaeus, an order of plants having six 
pistils. Hence He*xagyn, a plant of this order. 
Hexagynian, Hexagynious adjs., belonging^ to 
this order. Hexagynous (heksardsinas) a., having 
six pistils. 

1778 Licntfoot Flora Scot, zu Enneandria, Hexagynia, 
Butomus. 1828 Webster, Hexagyn . . Hexagynian. 1854 
Mavne Expos. Lex., Hexagynious. 

Hexahedral heksahrdral, -he'dral), a. Geom. 
and Cryst. Also hexaedral. [f. next + -al.] 
Of the form of a hexahedron ; having six faces. 

1800 tr. Lagrange' tChem. I. 381 A salt crystallized in long 
hexaedral laminae. 1805-17 R. Jameson Char. Min. (ed. 3) 
aoo" Amphi-hexahedral (crystal], i.e. hexahedral in two senses, 
because by viewing the planes in two different directions, we 
ohtain two six-sided surfaces. 1811 Pinkerton Petrol. I. 
325 Steatite, crystallised in hexahedral prisms. 1828 Stark 
Elenu Nat. Hist II. 483 The Hexahedral or tessular form. 

So t Hexabe drical a. (in same sense). 

1666 Boyle Orig. Formes $ Qual. t Like the Chrystals of 
Salt-petre..long and Hexaedncal. 1669 — Contn. Nciu 
Ext. 1. (1682) 103 If a Hexahedrical Bit be employed it will 
make the Cavity almost as cylindrical as can be desired. 

Hexahedron (heksahrdr^n, -he'dr^h). Geom. 
and Cryst. Also 6-7 hexaedron, 7-8 -urn. [neut. 
sing, of Gr. tfd&pos, f. c£ six + cfyxi seat, base. 
Cf. F. hexatdre.] A solid figure having six faces ; 
esp. the regular hexahedron or cube. 

1571 Digces Pantom. iv. Def. xiv. T i j a, Hexaedron or 
Cvfos is a solide figure, enclosed with sixe equall squares. 
1677 Plot Oxfordsk. 122 Sal Armoniac [shooting] into 
H ex ae drums. 1690 Leybouhn Curs. Math. 299 The Side of 
the Hexaedron. 1895 Story-Maskelvne Crystallogr. $ 168 
The square hexahedron or crystallographic cube. 

Hexakis-, Gr. k£<vcis six times, forming an 
initial element in some crystal lographical terms. 
He xaxisoctahe'dron, a solid figure contained 
by forty-eight scalene triangles. He xaklstetra- 
he dron, a solid figure contained by twenty-four 
scalene triangles, being the hemihedral form of the 
hexakisoctahedron. 

1851 Illustr. Catal. Gt. Exhib. 121 Two trapezohedroos 
joined together produce the hexakisoctohedron. 1878 Gur« 
ney Crystallogr. 90 This form may be called indifferently 
the hexakisoctahedron or the octakishexahedron. 1895 
Story-Maskelyne Crystallogr. $ 187 The fortyneight 
scalenohedron or hexakisoctahedron occurs as a self-existent 
form only in the diamond. Ibid. § 189 Of the hexakistetra- 
hedron . .the minerals blende and fahlore offer the prominent 
examples. 

Hexa*meral, a. [f. as next + -al.] Consist- 
ing of six parts or divisions. 

1879 Nicholson Palaront. (ed. a) I. 182 A 'hexameral* 
arrangement of the s .pta. 

Hexamerous (heksae-meras), a. [f. H^xa- + 
Gr. fjiip'os part + -ous.] a. BoL Having the parts 
of the flower-whorl six in number. (Often written 
6-merous.) b. Zool. Having the radiating parts 
or organs six in number, as an actinoid zoophyte. 

1857 Henfrey Elem. Bot. 405 Melant/toaeac ..Herhs with 
..regular 6-merous and 6-androns flowers. 1877 Huxley 
Anat. Inv. Anim. Hi. 159 The finally hexamerous Anlho. 
roon passes through a tetramerous and an octomerous stage. 
1880 Gbay Struct. Bot. vi. $ 1. 176 In Monocotyledons, so- 
catled hexamerous blossoms are really trimerous, the sixes 
being double sets of three. 

Hexameter (heksse*mfoj), a. and sb. Also 
(4 exametron(e, -oun, -ytron), 6-7 hexametre, 
exameter. [a. L. hexameter adj. and (sc. versus) 
sb. f ad. Gr. ^<J/t€Tp-os, f. c£o> Hexa- + fitrpov 
measure, metre. Cf. F. hexamitre (1 5 1 1 ).] 
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A. adj. (Now only as attrib. nse of sb.) 

1. Pros. Consisting of six metrical feet ; esp. of the 
form of the dactylic hexameter. 

1546 Langley Pol. Verg. De Invent. 1. viii. 16 a, A songe 
of Exameter Verses. 1601 Hollano Pliny I. 189 Theheroick 
or hexametre verse we acknowledge to haue come first from 
the Oracle of Pythius Apollo. 161 j Florio, Hesametro, an 
exameter verse. 17x7-41 Chambers Cycl. s.v., Some of the 
French and English poets have attempted to compose in 
hexameter verses, but without success. 1756-81 J. Waston 
Ess. Pope (Mason), In hexameter and pentameter verse, 
b. Composing or writing hexameters. 

1837 Syd. Smith Let. to Singleton Wks. 1859 1T - * 8 9/' 
A vast receptacle for hexameter and pentameter boys. 

+ 2. humorously of an insect : Having six feet. 

1652 J. Taylor (Water P.) Joum. Wales (1859) ** Em- 
brodered all over with such hexameter poudred ermins (or 
vermin) as are called lice in England. 

B. sb. A * verse* or line of six metrical feet ; esp. 
the dactylic hexameter (ealaleclic), which in the 
typical form consists of five dactyls and a trochee, 
or s^in Latin poets) more commonly a spondee ; 
for any or all of the first four dactyls spondees 
may be substituted, but in the fifth foot a spondee 
is admitted only for special effect. 

In English and German hexameters, stress is substituted 
for length in the first syllable of each foot; but it is often 
sought to combine with this an observance of quantity. 

e 1386 Chaucer Monk's T. 91 They ben versified com- 
munely Of vj. feet which men clepen Exametron [v.rr. 
exametroun, examytron, exametrone]. 1579 E. K. Gloss. 
Spenser's Sheph. Cat. May, Emblem, These Lmblemes make 
one whole Hexametre. c 1645 Howell Lett. (1650) 1 1, lv. 77 
These 6 notes, Ut, Re, Mi, Fa, Sol. La, . . are all compre- 
bended in this Exameter, * Ut Relevet Miserum Fatum 
Solitosque Labores \ 1751 Johnson Rambler No. 88 r 10 
We have already tried and rejected the hexameter of the 
ancients, a 1834 Coleridge Ovidian Elegiac Metre Wks. 
1877 11. 344 In the hexameter rises the fountain's silvery 
column, In the pentameter aye falling in melody back. — 
Note Poet. Wks. (1893) 614/z The following verse froni the 
Psalms is a rare instance of a perfect hexameter . . in the 
English language: — God came | up with a I shout :our | 
Lord with the I sound 5f a | trumpet. J 868 Tennvson 
Lucretius 11 Fancy-borne perhaps upon the rise And long 
roll of the Hexameter. 1870 Swinburne Ess. 4* Stud. (1875) 
272 The feehle and tuneless form of metre called hexameters 
in English, 
b. Comb. 

1599 Nasnb Lenten. Stuffe 4 Such a nigling Hexameter- 
founder as he [Homer] was. 

Hexa-metral, a . [f. prec. + -al.] Of or per- 
taining to the hexameter. 

j 818 J. C. Hobnouse Hist. Illutt. (ed. 2> 376 He could 
not employ the hexametral structure. Ibid. 442 (Italian] 
heroic verses have not the advantage of the hexametral 
length. 

Hexametric (heksame-trik), a. [f. prec. + -ic.] 
Of or pertaining to a hexameter ; consisting of six 
metrical feet ; composed in hexameters. 

1785 Warton Pre/, to Milton's Smaller Poems (T.), That 
Ovid among the Latin poets was Milton's favourite, appears 
not only from his elegiac but his hexametric poetry. 1867 
Swinburne Ess. <V Stud. (18751 164 The verses are faultless, 
are English, are hexametric. 

So Hexame-trical a. = prec. 

1774 Warton Hist. Eng. Poetry lix. (1840) III. 370 His 
version ofNaogrorgus'shexametrical poem. 1861 Sat. Rev. 
27 Apr. 423/1 The intricacies of the hexametrical caesura. 

Hexametrist (heksoemftrist). [f. as prec.+ 
-1st.] One who composes or writes hexameters. 

1797 W. Tavldr in Monthly Mag. III. 338 That the Eng- 
lish dialect.. will be found inferior to the German for the 
purposes of the hexametrist. 1855 Milman Lat. Chr. VI. 
434 Claudian, and even . . Merobaudes, stand higher in purity, 
as in life and poetry, than all the Christian hexametnsts. 

Hexa*metrize, v. [f. as prec. + -ize.] a. 
intr. To compose or write hexameters, b. trans. 
To put in hexametrical form ; to celebrate in hexa- 
meters. 

1797 W. Taylor in Monthly Mag. III. 338 If.. to hexa- 
metnze should become an amusement of our poets. 1799 
Soutkey in Robberds Mem. IV. Taylor X. 301 A little prac- 
tice has enabled me to hexametrize with facility. i8«ji 
Eraser's Mag. XL1 1 1. 249 The poet stands by hexameteru- 
ing his success. 

Hexametro-, stem of Gr. tt&fierpos Hexa- 
meter used as formative element and comb, form, 
as in Hexametro -grapher [see -GRAPHEb], a 
writer of hexameters, a hexametrist. Hexame- 
troma'nia, a mania for writing hexameters. 

1865 Land. Rev. 2| June 672/* Homer is the quintain of 
most hexametrographers. 1865 Sat. Rev. 9 Dec 7^6 Distaste 
for the new hexametro-mania had predisposed English in- 
stincts to enjoy a wholesome native metre, by way of an- 
tidote. 

II Hexandria (heksce-ndria). Bot. [mod.L. 
(Linnaeus 1735), f. Gr. six + d>o>-, stem odvrjp 
man, male, in sense of ' male organ, stamen \] A 
class of plants in the Sexual System of Linnaeus 
having six (equal) stamens. 

tJSiCHAMBE«sCycl.Sttpp. } HexandrtOyin botany . .Plants 
of this class are garlic, hyacinth, etc. 1394 Maatyn Rous. 
seau % s Bot. ix. 88 The sixth class, hexandria, whose beautiful 
flowers have six stamens. 

Hence Hexa nder, a plant of the class Hexan- 
dria. Hexa'ndrian, -ions adjs. t of or pertaining 
to that class. Hexa ndrlc, H«xa*ndrons adjs. t 
having six (equal) stamens. 
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i8z8 Webster, Hexander, in botany, a plant having six 
stamens. Hexattdrian, having six stamens. 1830 Linolev 
Nat. Syst. Bot. 228 There is a tendency . . to hecome pen- 
tandrous, or even hexandrous. 1854 Mavne Expos. Lex., 
Hexandrious, or hexandrous. 1871 Oliveb Elem. Bot. 1. v. 
51 Daffodil has .. stamens epiphyllous, hexandrous. 1886 
Syd. Soc. Lex., Hexandric . . Hexandrious. 

Hexane (he-ks^n). Chem. [f. Gr. six + 
-ane.J The paraffin of the hexacarbon series, 
C 6 H 14 ; of this there are five forms. So Hexene 
(he-ksfh), the olefine of the hexacarbon series 
(C 6 H 12 ), also called hexylene, homologons and 
polymeric with elhene ; it exists in numerous 
metameric forms. Hexine (he-ksain), the hydro- 
carbon C 6 H l0 of the same series. Hexolc acid, 
CgH^Oj, the same as caproic acid. Hexo-ylene, 
one of the isomeric forms of hexine. 

1877 Watts Fovmes' Chem. (ed. 12) II. 48 Normal * Hexane 
or Dipropyl occurs in the light oils of Boghead and 
Cannei coal, and abundantly in Pennsylvanian petroleum. 
1897 Remson Theoret. Chem. (ed. 5) 208 Five hexanes are 
possible according to the theory, and all of them are known 
..Normal hexane is formed when normal propyliodide is 
heated with sodium. 1877 Watts Fovmes' t Chem. (ed. 12) 
1 1. S9 *Hexene or Hexylene, CeHia. Two hydrocarbons of 
this composition have been obtained, one from secondary, 
the other from tertiary, hexyl alcohol. Ibid. 177 Hexene 
Glycols, C«Hi 2 (OH)2. Ibid. 64*Hexines,C 6 Hi ( >. Hexoylene. 
1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., Hexine C«Hio . . a mobile liquid ob- 
tained by Berthelot hy acting on ally) iodide with sodium. . 
also called Diallyl. 1877 Watts Fownes' Chem. (ed. 12) II. 
294 *Hexoic or Caproic acids, CsHuOi .. There are eight 
possible forms of these acids, analogous to the eight pentyl 
alcohols. 1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., *Hexoyleue, C«H| 0 , Caven- 
tou's term for the hexine of petroleum oil formed in the pre- 
paration of hexylic alcohoL 

tHe'xangle. Obs. [A hybrid formation f. 
Hex(a- + Angle.] = Hexagon. Also attrib. = 
Hexagonal. 

1657 S. PuacHAS Pot. Flying-Ins. Ded. 3 The fabrick of 
bcr hexangle Combs. Ibid. 69 The wise Bee is not ignorant 
of Geometrical inventions, all her cells are hexangles. 

Hexangrolar (heksae-ngitflaj), a. [f. prec, 
after angular.'] Having six angles ; hexagonal^ 

1665 Hooke Microgr. 88 Hexangular prismatical bodies. 
a 1711 Ken Hyntnarinm Poet. Wks. 1721 II. 120 The Bees 
who in their secret Hive, Mansions Hexangular contrive, 
1871 Tyndall Fragm. Sc. (1879) II. v. 66 In strict accord- 
ance with this hexangular type. 

Hence Hexa-n^ularly adv. 

S<7in Bailey vol.11, 
e'xaped. Also erron. hexi-, hexoped. [A 
hybrid formation f.HEx(A- + L./£r,;W- foot.] 
f 1. A measnre of six feet. Obs. rare-*. 
16*3 Cockeram, Hexapede, a fathome. 
2. A creature with six feet, a hexapod. (In qnot. 
1865, humorously, a six-v*heeled locomotive.) 

3828 Webster, HexaPed, an animal having six feet. (Ray, 
and Johnson after him, write this hexapod', but it is better 
to pursue uniformity, as in quadruped, centipede 1865 
E. Burritt Walk Land's End 7 The terrible hexiped of 
the fiery eyes. 

|| Hexapla (he-ksapla). Also anglicized hexa- 
ple. [a. Gr. (rd) *£airAa (the title of Origen's 
work), neut. pi, of *£a7rAow, -irAoo? sixfold, f. 
six (Hexa-) + -jtaoo? -fold.] 

A sixfold text in parallel arrangement, as that 
made by Origen of the Old Testament, and that of 
the New published by Bagster. 

[i6o8 Willet {title) Hexapla in Genesin : that is, sixfold 
commentarie vpon Genesis.] 1613 Purchas Pilgrimage 
(1614) 179 Of all these Origen compounded his Hexapla. 
1684 N. S. Crit. Enq. Edit. Bible xviii. 178 He maintains 
that the Tetraples and Hexaples of Origen were not so 
call'd from the four or six Columns, but that they were 
call'd Tetraples, because they contain M a fourfold Version ; 
Hexaples because they comprehended six Versions. 1841 
(title) The English Hexapla, exhibiting the six important 
English translations of the New Testament Scnptures. 
1842 Brande Diet. Sci. etc., Hexafle, the combination of 
six versions of the Old Testament by Origen is so called : 
viz., the Septuagint, Aquila, Theodotion, Symmachus, one 
found at Jericho, and another at Nicopolis. 

Hence He xaplar, Hexapla-rian, Hexapla rio 
adjs., of the form or character of a hexapla. 

i8z8 Webster, Hexapiar, sextuple. 1845 S. Davidson 
in Kitto's Cycl. Bibl. Lit. II. 733/1 His [Origen's] recension 
is called the Hexaplarian text. 1 883-3 > n SchafF Encycl. 
Relig. Knozol. III. 2286 The hexapiar version of sundry 
portions of the Old Testament, made by Paul of Telle, 
a.o. 616. 1894 Athenxum 26 May 681/2 The papyrus [of 
Ezelciell . . contains Hexaplaric critical signs. f 

Hexapod (hcksappd , sb. and a. [ad. Gr. e£o> 
iro5- six-footed, f. Z£ six (Hexa-) +vovs foot.] 

A. sb. An animal having six feet, an insect ; in 
early use, chiefly applied to insect larvae. 

1668 Wilkins Real Char. 123 Strait Beetle producing 
hexapod. 1691 Rav Creation 11. (1704) 354 The Hexapods 
from which the greater sort of Beetles come. 1764 Phtl. 
Trans. LIV. 65 Their first appearance is an hexapode (an 
ilUshapen grub) with six feet. 1816 Kirbv & Sr. , Eutomol. 
(1843) 1. 7° Larvae which in this tribe are usually Hexapods. 
1875 A. Swinboofnk Picture Logic xiv. 94 A flea, madam, 
may be defined as an apterous hexapod. 

B. adj. Having six feet ; belonging to the class 
Hexapoda or Inseeta, hexapodons. 

1836-8 W. Clauk Van der Hoeven's Zool. I. 308 Diptera.— 
Hexapod Insects with two wings, and two poisers. 1880 
Bastian Brain 100 The thoracic legs of hexapod Insects. 

Hence Hexa-podal, Hexa-podons adjs., having 
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six feet, belonging to the class Hexapoda. Hexa*- 
podan a. and sb.= Hex apod a. and sb. 

1830 R. Knox Board's A fiat. 24 The Insecta, or hexa- 
nodal articulate animals, have, .six articulated feet. 1836-9 
Todd Cycl. Ana/. II. 854/1 Insects, .may be characterized as 
a class of hexapodous.. animals. 

Hexapody (heks*p*di). Pros [ad. Gr. type 
*}£anotia, f. efarroS- of six feet, f. f( six (Hexa-) 

+ irous, tto5- foot. Cf. dipody, monopoly.] A line 
or 1 verse 1 consisting of six feet. 

1844 Beck & Felton tr. Munk's Metres 16 A series of one 
foot is called a monopody . . of six, a hexapody. 1868 Jebb 
Ajax Introd. 62 In Period I, each of the two verses is a 
hexapody. 1879 J. W. White tr. Schmidt s Rhythmic Class. 
Lang: 64 The hexapody commonly called * Alexandrine 
Verse*, most used by the French in their tragedies. 189! 
Harper's Mag. Mar. 570/2 Hundreds [of folk-songs] in 
Hungarian music consisting of dipodies, tetrapodies, tn- 
podies, pentapodies, and hexapodies. 

Hexarch, erron. form of Exabch. 

Hexastich. (he'ksastik). Also 6-7 hexasti- 
chon, 7 exasfcicke, 7-S hexastick. [ad. mod.L. 
hexastichon, a. Gr. ^aarixov, nent. of If&onxos 
* of six rows, of six verses 1 , f. c(a- Hexa- + <frlxos 
row, line of verse.] A group of six lines of verse. 

1577-87 Holinsheo Chron. III. 1237/1 As appeereth by 
this hexastichon, which I find among the said lohn Lelands 
written epigrams. 161a Drayton Poly-olb. i. Notes 19 His 
request to Diana in a Hexastich. 1662 J. Bargrave Pope 
Alex. VI I (1867) 23 He gave me this insuing hexastichon. 
1749 Ames Typog. Atttiq. (1785) 301 Then follows a distich, 
and an hexastich by the expositor. 1800 Ma lone Dryden 
<R.), Dryden ..furnished Tonson with a well-lcDown hexa- 
stick, which has ever since generally accompanied the en- 
graved portraits of Milton. 1891 [see Heptastich s.v. Hepta-1- 

Hence Hexastichic a., of six metrical lines. 

1890 Athenaeum 22 Nov. 700/3 There are hexastichic 
strophes throughout Prov. xxx. 

Hexastyle (he'ksastsil), a. and sb. Also 8 
erron. hectastyle. [ad. Gr. I^tva-os, f. U six 
(Hexa-) + (rrvXos pillar. Cf. F. hexastyle.'] 

A. adj. Having six colnmns ; applied to a por- 
tico or to the facade of a temple. 

1748 De Foe's Tour Gt. Brit. II. 301 (D.) One of the largest 
..hectastyle porticoes in the kingdom. 1827 Gentl. Mag. 
XCV1I. n. 607/1 The hexastyle temple at Paestum. 183a 
W. Wilkins in Phitol. Museum I. 541 We have two ex- 
amples of hexastyle peripteral temples. 

B. sb. A portico or facade naving six columns. 
1704 J. Harhis Lex. Techn. I, Hexastyle, an Ancient 

Building which had six Columns in the Face before, and 
six also behind. 1727-4" Chambers Cycl. s. v., The temple 
of Honour and Virtue at Rome.. was a hexastyle. 1866 
Felton Anc. <y Mod. Gr. II. viii. 140 Behind the Doric 
hexastyle was a magnificent hall 60 feet broad. 

Hence H«xasty lar a. = Hexastyle a. 

Hexateucb (he'ksatiwk). [mod. f. Gr. «£ six 
(Hexa-) + t€ux os book » after Pentateuch. In Ger. 
(Wellhausen) 1876.] The first six books of the 
Old Testament, the Pentateuch with the book of 
Joshua. 

1878 Colenso {title) Wellhausen on the composition of 
the Hexateuch critically examined. 1882-3 Schaff Encycl. 
Relig. Knowl. II. 1149 A fabulous history of the events of 
the Hexateuch. 1885 Athenaeum 14 Nov. 6W3 The Penta- 
teuch, or rather the Hexateuch, now called the five books 
of Moses and the book of Joshua. 1891 Driver Introd. Lit. 
O.T. 109 Our analysis of the Hexateuch is completed. 

Hence HexateTrchal a. t pertaining to the hexa- 
terjeh. 

1889 Yale Univ. Catal. 108 Hexateuchal Analysis. 189a 
Huxley in Times ix Feb. 14/4 That component of the 
Hexateuchal compilation to which Genesis a — ii. 4 belongs. 
Hexatomic (heksaVmik), a. Chem. [f. Hexa- 
+ Atomic] Containing or consisting of six atoms 
of some substance ; having six replaceable hydro- 
gen atoms; also = Hex avalent. 

x873 J. P. Cooke New Chem. 290 No definite pentatomic 
hydrate is known, but of hexatomic hydrates there are 
several noteworthy examples. 1877 Watts Fownes Chem. 
(ed. 12) II. 187 Hexatomic Alcohols and Ethers: this class 
of compounds includes most of the saccharine substances 
found in plants. 1879 A cademy 27 Dec. 467 Iron . manganese, 
chromium, and aluminium being regarded as hexatomic. 
Hexavalent (heksarvalent), a. Chem. [f. 
Hexa- + L. valenl-em having power or value.] 
Combining with or capable of replacing six atoms 
of hydrogen or other univalent element or radical. 
(Syd. Soe. Lex. 1886.) 
Hexeity, obs. form of H^cceity. 
Hexene, Hexine, Chem. : see under Hexane. 
Hexiology heksifrlodsi), erron. hextcology. 
[f. Gr. e£*s habit + -(o)logyJ That branch 
of science which treats of the development and 
behaviour of a living creature as affected by its 
environment. Hence Hexiolo»gical a., of or per- 
taining to hexiology. 
1880 Mivart in Contcmp. Rev. Apr. 606 The inter-relations 

t- f • ^ „ „«. .iualc inH nc invnliintnrv 
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fundamentally consisting of an arrangement of six-rayed 
spicules, .hence the group is distinguished as hexiradiate. 

Hexist, obs. form of Highest. 

Hexoctahe'dron. Geom. and Cryst. [f. 
H ex(a)- + Octahedron.] t a - Tne critical form of 
the Cvno-octahedron. to. = Hexakjsoctahedron. 

1570 Billingsley Euclid App. 459 An Exoctohedron is a 
solide figure contained of sixe equall squares, and eight 
equilater and equall triangles. 1837 Dana Min. i. (1844)39 
Hexoctahedron . . Here for each face of the octahedron, is 
substituted a low six-sided pyramid. 

Hexode (he'ks^d), a. Electr. Telegr. [f. Gr. 
%i six + 65(5s way, path.] lit. Of six ways : applied 
to a mode of multiplex telegraphy, whereby six 
messages can be transmitted simultaneously. 

1894 Preece in Times 27 Tan. 4/3 The multiplex system 
of working of Mr. Delany, by which, with 'hexode work- 
ing, six messages could be transmitted simultaneously. 

Hexoic acid,HexoyIene: see under Hexane. 

Hexpa-rtite, a. [Hybrid formation, f. Gr. 
six + L. parttt-us divided.] Consisting of six 
divisions ; sexpartite, sextipartite. 

1842-76 Gwilt Archit. § 14996". Hexpartite vaulting, 
where the ribs spring from the angles, and two others from 
a shaft placed in the middle of each long side, thus making 
six divisions. .Examples of hexpartite vaulting are scarce in 
England. 

Hext, obs. form of Highest. 

Hexyl (he-ksil). Chem. [f. Gr. ft six + v\rj t 
-yl, substance.] The hydrocarbon radical C 6 H 13 . 
It may exist in various forms, of which normal 
hexyl is also called caproyl. attrib. as in hexyl 
alcohol, aldehyde ; comb, as in hexy'lamine. 

1869 Roscoe Elem. Chem. 333 Hexyl and heptyl alcohols 
are found in certain fermented liquors. 1886 Syd.Soc. Lex., 
Hexylamine CeHi 3 N H 2 . An oUy liquid obtained by treat- 
ing hexyl chloride with an alcoholic solution of ammonia. 

Hence He-xylene, an earlier name of Hexene. 
Hexylio a. y of or pertainiDg to hexyl, as hexylic 
acid, aldehyde, etc 

1873 Fownes' Chem, (ed. xi) 606 Hexylene hydrate is pro- 
duced from mannite, a saccharine body. 1873 J. P. Cooke 
New Chem. (1875) 3*4 Our common kerosene is chiefly 
a mixture of hexylic and heptylic hydride. 1880 Miller s 
Elem. Chem. in. i. (ed. 6) 45* A mixture of this alcohol 
with primary hexylic alcohol is obtained from normal hexane. 

Hey (h*», bi), int. (sb.) Forms: 3-4 *>ei, 4-8 
hay, 7 haye, 5- hey. [ME. hei\ cf. Dn. and 
Ger. hex, Sw. hej\ in sense 1. Cf. also Heigh.] 

1. A call to attract attention ; also, an exclama- 
tion expressing exultation, incitement, surprise, 
etc. ; sometimes used in the burden of a song with 
no definite meaning ; sometimes as an interrogative 

a IMS Leg. Kath. 579 Hei 1 hwuch wis read of se leudd 
keiser I c 1305 St. Kath. 137 in E. E. P. (1862) 93 Hei 



cryed. 14 . . Christm. Carol 3 (JM atz .) ney, ney, 
hey , hey^fhe borrys hed is armyd gay. a 1529 S kelton E . 
Rummyng 168 Hey, dogge,hay, Haue these hogges away 1 
16x0 Shaks. Temp. iv. i. 256 Hey Moutitaine, hey. 171* 



HEY-DAY. 

v.(Arb.) X29 Hey down, dery down. 1695 Conch eve Love 
forL. iv. xlii, Hey toss 1 What's the matter now? 1709 
Steele TatterXo.2T2 Hey! Hoop !dVe hear my damn d 
obstrep'rous Spouse? 17" Swift IVks. (1778) XI 11. 380 
Hey dazy, will you never have done ? 1867 Jean . n^elow 
Poems, Warblmgs of Blackbirds iv, With a wild sweet 
cry of pleasure, And a 1 Hey down derry, let s be merry ! 
little girl and boy I * , 

3. In phrases, sometimes treated as words. 

a. f Key go-bet. The int. hey followed by the 
phrase go bel (see I3et adv*\ which was app., 
among other things, a call in hunting, and the 
name of a song and dance ; used by Nashe as sb., 
?'one to whom "hey go bet" is said', perh. a 
person ready at one's bidding. Obs. 

^1385 Chaucer L. G. IV. 1213 Dido, The heerde of hertes 
founden ys anoon With hay goo bet, prilc thou, }&J£<xx** 
lat goon, a 1550 Frere <$■ Bt 

73 Ye hath made me daunce, ui»u 6 is u, 3 «..«...» ---- 
thornes, hey go bette. 1589 Nashe Martins Months Mindc 



. Cat 494 
these more or less enmplex relations. 

Hexiradiate (heksird" J -diA>, a. [irreg. f. Gr. 
%i six + L. radidtus rayed, Radiate.] Having six 
rays, as the spicules of a glass-sponge ; sexradiate. 

1881 Carpenter Microsc. xiii. (ed. 6) 608 Framework.. 



IOXO oHAKS, lernf. iv. 1. Z5W "cy -/-- 

W. Rogers Voy. 42 Our Musick play'd, Hey Boys up go we ! 
and all manner of noisy paltry Tunes. £"1745 in Ritson 
Scot. Songs (in*) 84 (Jam.) Hey, Johny Coup, are ye 
waking yet ? 1794 Sheridau % s Duenna n. 111, Well, and you 
were astonished at her beauty, hey ? 180* Mar, Edgeworth 
Moral T. (1816) 1. 232 Hey, Solomon, my friend? 1861 
Dickens Gt. Expect, xv, You are looking round for Estella? 
Hey? 

D. Hey for — : an utterance of applause or 
exultant appreciation of some person or thing (cf. 
Hurrah fort), or of some place which one resolves 
to reach. 

1689 Prior Ep. to F. Shepherd, Then hey for praise and 
panegyric. 1837 Lytton E. Maltrav. 30 We must make a 
dash at the spoons and forks, and then hey for the money. 
1863 Kingslev Water-Bab. ii. (1864) 89 Then hey for boot 
and horse, lad, And round the world away. 1881 Jas. Grant 
Cameronians I. iii. 42 Breakfast at nine, and then— hey for 
the covers I 

C. as sb. A cry of 1 hey I * 

13. . Gaw. $ Gr. Knt. 11 58 J>e hindez were halden in, with 
hay & war. 1513 Douglas Mneis in. viii. 36 And halsing 
gan the land with hey and haill. a 1627 Miodleton Micro- 
cynicon Wks. (Dyce) V. 489 With nailed shoes, and whip, 
staff in his hand, Who with a hey and ree the beasts com- 
mand. 1790 A. Wilson Wks. (1876) II. 100 Our hechs an' 
heys are by. 

2. In combination with various interjections or 
other words. (See also next and Hey-day.) 

1519 Four Elements in Hazl. DoHsley I. 20 Sing, frisky 
jolly, with hey troly lolly. For I see well it is but a folly 
For to have a sad mind, a 15*9 S kelton Agst. Comely 
Coystrotvue 30 Rumbyl downe, tumbyll downe, hey go, 
now, now ! a 1546 Coveroale Goostly Psalmes, Unto 
Christen Rdr., They shuld be better occupied, then with 
hey nony nony, hey troly loly, & soch lyke fantasies. 
ris6oT. Preston Cambysesxn Hazl. DodsUy IV. 236 They 
can play a new dance called Hey-diddle-diddle. 156a Phaer 
JEncid ix. A a ii, Here is our enemy lo, hevlagh, loud 
clamours than they throw. 1564 Gnitl <$• Godly Ball. 204 
Hay trix, tryme go trix, vnder the grene wod tre. 1590 
Shaks. Much Ado 11. iii. 71 Conuerting all your sounds of 
woe, Into hey nony nony. 160a Narcissus (1803) 74 The 
world, hey dery diddle, goes round without a fiddle. joo6 
Choice, Chatice etc. (1881) 19 The ploughman .. putting vp 
into, .the market, with haye Ree, and who to his horse. 1641 
Hrome JoviallCreiv 111. Wks. 1873 III. 407 Then, hay tosse 
and laugh all night. 1672 Villiers (Dk. Buckhm.)^^^r^/ 



lat goon, a 1550 Frere $ Boye 300 in HazL E. P. P. III. 

I Ye hath made me daunce, maugre my hede Amonge the 
taornes, hey go bette. 1589 Nashe Martins Months Minde 
11 Those whom he counteth his enemies (the worst better 

than the best of his hey gohetts) Hunting Song in 

Halliwell, But when my hps are very well wet, Then I can 
sing with the, Heigh, go bet ! 

b. Hey-go-mad. A phrase expressive of bois- 
terous excitement ; sometimes used as adj. dial. 

1759 Sterne Tr. Shandy I. 2 Away tbey go cluttering 
like hey-go mad. 1828 Craven Dial., Heigh go-mad, to be 
highly enraged. 1854 Dickens Hard T. 11. vi, Yo was 
hey-go-mad about her, but an hour sin. 1888 Snejffield 
Gloss., Hcigk-go-mad, said of a person who betrays exces. 
sively high spirits. . 

c. Hey-pass, An exclamation of jugglers com- 
manding an article to move : often joined with re- 
pass. Hence as a name for the command, and an 
appellation of a juggler. ? Obs. 

c 1590 Mahlowk Faust. xi. 58 Do you hear? you heypass, 
where's your master? 1593 Nashe Lenten Stnffe 31 
Whereof the onely Circes Heypasse and Repasse was that 
it drewe a thousand ships to Troy to fetch her backs with a 
pestilence. 1641 Milton Animadv. (1851) 210 You wanted 
but Hey-passe to have made your transition like a mysticall 
man of Sturbridge, 1727 Gay Fables xlii. 35 (JodO Heigh ! 
pass ! 'tis gone, a 1834 Lamb Lett. xvn. lo Wordsw. 161 
Autumn hath foregone its moralities; they are 'hey-pass 
repass as in a show-box. 

d. Hey presto. A phrase of command by con- 
jurors and jugglers : hence transf used fo connote 
an instantaneous or magical transformation, or 
some surprisingly sudden performance ; also sb. as 
a name for the command. 

1731 Fielding Lottery in. Wks. T882 VIII. 481 The ham- 
mer goes down, Hey Presto ! be gone 1 And up comes the 
twenty pound. 1761 Garrick Epil. to Hecuba, Hey I — 
Presto 1— I'm in Greece a maiden slain -Now t-st ranger 
still!— a maid, in Dniry-Lane ! 1873 Mrs. Alexander 
Wooing oH 11-55 Like s° me magician come to lift everyone 
out of the Slough of Despond, with a sort of 1 Hey Presto ! 
1877 S™*GEO*Serm. XXI II. 677 Heigh, presto f the thing 
is done. 1891 A. Lynch Mod. Authors 133 The melo- 
dramatic situations, the surprises, hi-prestos, climaxes. 

Hey, obs. form of Eye, Hay, He pron., Heo 
pron.. Hi pron., Hie, High. 

Hey-day, heyday (h^d<?»), int. Forms: 
6-7 heyda, (6 hoighdagh, hoy day, 6-7 hoy da, 
hoy day, 7 hoi da), 6-8 hey day, (7 hay da, ha 
day, 8 heigh-day), 7- hey-day, 8- heyday. 
See also High-day. [app. a compound of Hey 
int. ; the second element is of doubtful origin, but 
at length identified with day. The early heyda 
agrees in form, but less in sense, with Ger. hevda, 
heida' = hey there ! : cf. also Ger. htvdi, heidi'] 
An exclamation denoting frolicsomeness, gaiety, 
surprise, wonder, etc. 

1526 Skelton Magnyf. 757 Courtly Abusyon, Rutty bully, 
ioly nitterkyn, heyda ! 155* Holoet, Heyda or hey, cuax. 
a 1553 Uoall R oyster D. in. iii. (Arb.) 48 Hoighdagh, if 
faire fine mistresse Custance sawe you now. 1598 £5. 
Tonson Ev. Man in Hum. iv. ii, Hoyday, here is stuffe ! 
1607 Heywood Fayre MaydeWte. 1874 II. n Hoida ; come 
up. 1622 B. Jonson Masque Augur es, Hey da 1 what Hans 
Flutterkin is this? what Dutchman doe's build or frame 
castles in the aire ? 167a Villiers (Dk. Buckhm.) Rehearsal 

II iv. fArb.) 61 Hey day, hey day ! I know not wbat to do, 
nor what to say. 1709 Steele Tatter No. 171 r 3, I go no 
further than, Say you so, Sir? Indeed! Heyday 1741 
Richardson Pamela (1824) I. 67 Hey-day, why so nimble, 
and whither so fast? said she. 1780 Wesley Whs. 11872) 
X 164 Heigh-day ! What has this to do here ? 1844 Dickens 
Mart. Chuz. vii, Heyday ! Pray, what does he want with 
me? 1855 Kincsley Heroes, Theseus II. U856) 184 Hey- 
day, we are all masters here. 

Hey-day, heyday (h^-d^), sb. {a.) Also 6 

hayday, 8 hay day. [Of uncertain origin; 
perh. connected with prec The second element 
does not seem to have been the word day, though 
in later use often identified with it : see sense 2.] 
1. State of exaltation or excitement of the spirits 
or passions. 

c 1590 Sir TJwmas More (1844) 4* To be greate. .when the 
thred of hayday is once spoun, A bottom great woond vpp 
greatly vndoun. 160a Shaks. Ham. in, iv. 69 At your age, 
The hey-day in the blood is tame, it's humble. 1633 Ford 
*Tis Pity iv. iii, Must your hot itch and plurisy of lust, The 
heyday of your luxury, be fed Up to a surfeit ? 1783 I|o" 



govne Ld. of Manor 1. i. (D.), A merry pea} puts my ^spirits 

4 SOUTHEY Wi 

d quel I'd t 
ip/n. / - I /iiv etc. Wks. ^ 
in these souls the turbulent heyday. 



were young, 
1867 E 



quite in a hey-day. 1794 Sotjthey Wat Tyler 1. 1, Ay, we 
roung, No cares had quel I'd the heyday of the blood. 
Smkrson May- Day etc. Wks. (Bohn) III. 423 Checked 
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2. The stage or period when excited feeling is at ' 
its height ; the height, zenith, or acme of anything 
which excites the feelings; the flush or full bloom, 
or stage of fullest vigour, of youth, enjoyment, 
prosperity, or the like. Often associated with day, 
and taken as the most flourishing or exalted time. 

1751 Smollett Per. Pic. {1779) H« l*vfiL 221 Our imperious 
youth. .was oow in the heyday of his blood. 1768 Sterne 
Sent. Joum. (1775) 86 (Hotel at Paris), I was interrupted 
in the hey-day of this soliloquy, with a voice. Ibid. 135 
(Maria, Moulines) To Iravel it through the sweetest part of 
France— in the hey-day of the vintage. 1807-8 W. levisc 
Salmag. (1824) 143 In the good old times that saw my aunt 
in the hey-day of youth. 1824 Scott St. Ronan's iii, In his 
heyday he had a small estate, which he had spent like a 

gentleman. 1831 Lytton Godolphin 38 In the flush and hey- 
ay of youth, of gaiety, and loveliness. 1830 Loncf. Hyperion j 
lv. ii, Tbe heyday of life is over with him. 1873 Svmonos 
Grfc. Poets vii. 232 In the bloom and heyday of the young 
world's prime. 1877 M rs. Oliphant Makers Flor. xiv. 346 
He was no more than thirty-six ? in the hey.day of his powers. 1 

b. attrib. Of or pertaining to the hey-day of 
youth ; err on. belonging to a festive or gala day. 

1739 CiBBEft Apol. \. 14 All the hey-day expences of a 
modish M an of Fortune. 179a Fortn. Ramble viii. 44 A man 
with his hayday dress, .is passing over the hridge. 

Hey-day guise, hey-de-gay : see Hay sb.i 2. 
Hey duck (hardnk, hF'dvk). Forms : 7 
heyduque, 7- -duke, -duck, 9 hey due, heiduc, 
-duck, haiduk, hayduk. [a. Boh., Pol., Serv., i 
Roman, hajduk, Magyar kajdil pi. hajdtik, in 
Bulg. hajdutin, mod.Gr. xaivTovTq^ = chaidoutes, 
Turkish haidud robber, brigand.] 

A term app. meaning originally 'robber, marauder, 
brigand ' (a sense still retained in Servia and ad- 
jacent countries), which in Hungary became the 
name of a special body of foot-soldiers (to whom 
the rank of nobility and a territory were given in 
1605), and in Poland of the liveried personal fol- 
lowers or attendants of the nobles. 

1615 J. Stephens Satyr. Ess. 87 Like the Hungarian Hey- 
ducks their wrath is prone to mischief, and their amity is 
worth nothing. 1684 Scanderbeg Rediv. iv. 54 First Marched 
five Companies of Heyduques. 1685 Land. Gaz. No. 2072/1 
The Heydukes of Cattaro had made an incursion towards 
Goxa, and had destroyed all that Country. 1729 Brice*s 
Weekly Jml. (Exeter) 16 May 3 A Dwarf.. is to attend on 
his Royal Highness in the Dress of a Heyduke. 177* Ann. 
Reg. 82* Two Heyducks who were behind the coach, bravely 
exposed their lives to save the King [of Poland]. 1832 
Blackw. Mag. XXX II. 13 The richly costumed heydukes 
and chasseurs of tbe Hungarian lords. 1847 Mrs. A. Keha 
Hist. Servia 49 Such as refused to appear before the Kadi 
. . fled into the forests and turned Hey dues or robbers. 1858 
Cahlyle Fredk. Gt. vi. iii. 11. 158 Carried by two shining 
particoloured creatures, heyducs so-called,., in a sublime 
sedan. 1889 Athen&ttm 15 Tune 768/1 One of that extinct 
species of servants, the heyducs, holds the horse of the fat 
monarch. 

Heye, obs. f. Awe, Hie. Heyer, -eer, var. 
Haibe. Obs. Heyeth: see Height. Heyf; 
Heyfar, -fer, etc., obs. ff. Heave, Heifer. 
Heygh, hey;, obs. ff. High. Heygth, heyijte, 
hey^the : see Height. 

Heyghne, heyne, obs. ff. Hai> t v. 2 , to raise. 

c 1475 Crabhouse Reg, (1889) 61 She heyned the stepul and 
new rofyd it. 1550 Lever Semi. (Arb.) 34 By takyng of 
fynes, heyghnyng of rentes. 1635 Ruttea Sheph. Holiday 
(N.), And on the turfie table with tbe best Of lambs in all 
tbeir flocke shall heyne the feast. 

Hey-h.0, hey h.0 jie h hdv), int. Forms: 5-6 
hay ho(e, hey(e how(e, 6 heigho, 7 heigh ho, 
heigh-ho, hi ho, 6- hey ho. An ntterance, app. 
of nautical origin, and marking the rhythm of 
movemtnt in heaving or hauling (cf. Heave ho, 
kale and how, Hale sbA 1); often used in the 
burdens of songs, with various emotional expres- 
sion, according to intonation. In some later quots. 1 
blending with Heigh-ho. 

1471 Ripley Com/. Alch. in Ashm. (1652) 157 Hay hoe, 
careaway, lat the cup go rounde. ?£"X475 Sqr. lowe Degre 
in Ritson Metr. Rom. 111. 179 Your maryners shall synge 
arowe Hey how and rumby lowe. 15.. Peebles to Play v, 
With hey and how rohumbelowj The young folk were full 
bauld. a 1550 Frere <fr Boye 50 in H azl. E. P. P. 1 1 1 . 62 The 
lytell boye. .Of no man had he no care, But sung, hey howe, 
away the mare, And made ioye ynough. 1579 Spenser 
Sheph.Cal. Aug. 54 It fell vpon a holly eue, hey ho holljdaye. 
/bid. 78 As the bonilasse passed bye, hey ho bonilasse. 
159a G. Harvev New Letter 16 Let him be the Falanta 
downe diddle of Ryme, the Hay ho halliday of Prose. 1600 
Shaks. A. Y. L. vl vii. 180 Heigh ho, sing heigh ho, vnto 
the greene holly. 1603 — Lear m. ii. 75 With beigh-ho, the 
Winde and the Raine. a 16x4 Eng. Helicon in Brit. Bibl. 
(1812) 111. x88, I knowe a simple countrie hinde, Heigh hoe, 
sillie swaine. 1659 Pol. Ballads (Percy Soc.) III. 147 Sing, 
hi ho, Wil. Lenthall, who shall our generall be? 1848 
Dickens Dombey v, IHe] whistled 'With a hey ho chevy ! * I 
all through. 

Hey hoe: see Hickwall. Heyhove, Heyhte, 
Heykylle, obs. ff. Hayhove, Height, Heckle, j 
Heyl, -e, obs. ff. Ail, Hail, Heal, Hele. 
Heylander, obs. f. Highlander, Heyld, obs. 
f. Hield v. Heyler: see Hilleb. Heylie, ! 
obs. f. Halse sb. Heylie, var. Hail sb. 2 , Obs. 
Heyn(e, var. Hain, .Hine, Hyne, Hoine. 
Heynd, var. Ende 06s., a duck. Heynd, -e, 



var. Hend a., Obs, Heyne: see Heyghne. 
Heynne, var. Htne adv. Obs., hence, 
f Heyr. Obs. (See quot) 

1669 Worlidge Syst. Agric. (1681) 327 Heyrs, young 
Timber-trees that are usually left for Standils in the felling 
of Copses. 17*6 Diet. Rust. (ed. 3). 

Heyr, -e, obs. ff. Hair, Haibe, Heir, Her sb. 

t Hey*rat(t. Obs. An American quadruped ; 
app. the Kinkajon {Cercoleples caudivolvithts). 

1607 Topsell Four-/. Beasts U658) 84 We may hereunto 
add the beast which is bred in America, called Heyratt, 
spoken of by Theuetus : which name signifieth a beast of 
Hony . .for it will climb the trees, and coming to the caves 
of Bees . . take out the Hony with their nails. . . It is about 
the bigness of a Cat, and of a Chesse-nut colour. 1677 G. 
Chaaleton Exercit. Anim. {ed. 2) x8 Heyrat. 1688 R. 
Holme Armoury n. 183/xThe Heyrat a beast in America, 
as big as a Cat . . a great climber of Trees. 

Heyron>, -ouri, -un(e, obs. ff. IIebon. Hey- 
soge, heyeugge, obs. ff. Haysugge. Heyt, 
obs. f. Eat, Hait, Heat, Height; obs. Sc. f. 
Hate, Hot. Heyte, obs. f. Ait J. Heyth, obs. 
f. Heath, Heioht. Heypen, obs. f. Heathen ; 
var. Hethen. Heyty-titey, obs. var. Highty- 
tighty. Heyuen, obs. f. Heaven. Heyved, 
heywit, obs. pa. pple. of Heave. Heyward, 
obs. f. Hay warp. 

t Hi, hy, pers. pron., yd sing. fern. acc. Obs. 
Forms : 1 hia, hea, hi®, his, (hio), 1-2 hie, 1-3 
heo, 1-4 hf, hf, 2 hye, hyo, 2-3 ha, hoe. [OE. 
hia, hie, etc., acc. of hiu, hio, Heo, fern, of He, 
corresp. to OFris. hia; cf. Golh. ija, Ihe form cor- 
resp. to which was already lost in OHG. and OS., 
and supplied by sia, mod.Ger.^, from stem si-, Se. 
In late OE. the originally distinct nom. and acc. 
began to be confounded under the forms hie, hi, 
hig, hio, Juo ; and in later times, Ibongh heo was 
the typical nom. and hi, hy the acc, the two cases 
were hardly distinct. Following the example of 
me, ihee, us, and you, and like the other OE. accu- 
satives of the 3rd pers., hia began in tbe 10th c, 
in north-midl. dial., to be supplanted by the dative 
hire, Heb. In the east-midl. dial, of the OE. 
Chronicle, this substitution was fully established by 
1 125 ; but the original acc. hi, hy remained longer 
in the west and south, being found in Layamon 
after 1200, and in Shoreham (Kentish) in the first 
quarter of the 14th c During its obsolescence, an- 
other acc. form, hes, His, made its appearance in 
the south.] 

« Heb (acc.) ; also refl. herself. Used of females, 
and with nouns grammatically feminine : cf. Heo. 

c 8»s I'esp. Psalter xxxix. 15 Da Se socca<5 sawle mine Saet 
hie afirren hie. 835 Kentish Charter in O. £. Texts 447 
gif min wiif Sonne hia nylle mid clennisse swae ^ehaldan. 
a 000 Martyrology Ibid. 178 Se casere hio beht semartyrian. 
c 925 O. E. Chron. an. 919 [He] be^et ba bur^ and him cirdon 
to macst ealle ba burxware be hie aer budon. C950 Lindisf. 
Gosp. Matt. 1. 19, & nalde hea &ebrenge # m a ^ he walde 
deiglice forleitta hea [cyjS Rushtv. G., & ne walde hie., 
wolde desullice forleten hio]. Ibid. tx. 18 Onsett [binl hond 
ofer hia . . Jwet hiu Hfije [Rushw. xesette hond bin ofer heo, 
& beo leofab ; c 1000 Ags. G., Sete Jwne hand uppan hi^, and 
heo lyfaS; cxx6o Hat ton G., Sete bine hand upon hyo, and 
hye lefeS]. c 950 Lindisf. G. Matt. xiv. 4 Ne is selefed Se to 
habbanne hia \_Rushw. hire). Ibid. xv. 23 Forlet hia, for- 
Son [hiul cliopas aefter usi^ \Rushw. Forlet hiae, forbon be 
hiat caejeb after us], c tooaSax. Leechd. I. i7oGiihe hy 
[peouiam] mid him hafaS.^ c 1000 Ags. Gosf. Matt. xiv. 4 
Nys be alyfed hi [v.r. higl to wife to hasbbenne [c xx6o 
Hatton G., hy to wife to haebbenne]. Ibid. xv. 23 Forlaet 
hij, forSam heo clypaS aefter us [c xx6o Hatton G. % Forlast 
hyo, for^aa hyo clypaS aefter us], a 1050 O. E. Chron. 
(MS. C)an. 1037 Baldwine eorl hi [/Elfgyfe] Saer wel under- 
feng, and his seheold. Ibid. (Laud MS.) an. X048 T 4 
Se cyng .. betaehte hy his swyster to Hwerwillon. a xxoo 
Ibid. (Laud MS.) an. 1075 Se cyng hi let bryngan to West- 
mynstrc.and laesde hi wiS Eadward kyng hire hlaforde. 
Ibid. an. nooSe arcehiscop Ansealm hi him bewaeddade and 
siSSan to cwene sehalsode. n 1175 Colt. Horn. 223 Adam hi 
nemnede eua. c X17S Lamb. Horn. 3 UnhindeS heo [be asse] 
and leadeS heo to me. a 1*00 Moral Ode 2x5 J>a be godes 
milce secheS he iwis mei ha ifinden. c X205 Lav. 42 He hoe 
[be boc] ?ef bare aeoelen Alienor. Ibid. 158 He heo wolde 
habhen. Ibid. 3186 Ich heo [c X275 hire ; i.e. Cordelia] wulle 1 
be biwiten & senden ha [c jzjs hire] be in ane scipe. a X250 
Owl 4 Night. 29 pe nihtegale hi ise3 And hi biheold and 
overse3. ibid. 939 And sat sum del and heo hibohte. c 1275 
Passion our Lord 435 in O. E. Misc. 49 pe rode . . He ber 
heo on his schuldre. £13x5 Shoreham 102 Senne hys [i.e. \ 
is] swete and lyketh,#Wanne a man hi dcth. Ibid. X36 1 
To healde hy Ipe erthe] op hyt nys no ned. 

t Hi, hy f pers. pron., yd pi. nom. and acc. Obs. 
Forms : see below. [OE. hiae, hie, etc., the ori- ' 
ginal plural, nom. and acc, in all genders, of hS, 
heo, hil (see He), corresp. to OFris. hia ; cf. Goth, 
nom. pi. eis, *ijds, ija, acc. ins, ijds, ija, the forms 
corresp. to which were already lost in OS. and OHG. 
and supplied by sia, and sie, sio, siu, mod.Ger. sie, 
from stem si-, Se. Since OE, times, a like fate has 
befallen this pronominal form in Eng. Already 
in 10th c. tbe northern dial, occasionally used, as 
equivalent lo hia, the demonstrative }d, tha, plural 
of ihe, lhal ; before 1 200, the cognate form }etf, 
They, adopted from Norse, had quite superseded 



hi, hia, nominative, in north-midl. (Ormin) ; the 
corresponding northern form was pai, I hat. By 
1300, fei, Ihei, they, had become the standard 
Nominative form in midland English generally; 
though her, hem, were retained in the possessive 
and objective till the 15th c. Before 1400, ihei, 
thai are seen side by side with hi, hy, even in s.w. ; 
and before 1500, hi, already confounded in form 
with its sing, he, hee, disappeared from literature ; 
although in the reduced form & it still lingers in 
s.w. dialect. The Accusative hi was lost sooner 
than the nominative ; in the 10th c, in north-midl. 
dial., it began, like the other accusatives hine, and 
/;/ sing, fem., and on the analogy of the original 
accusative pronouns of the first and second persons, 
to be supplanted by its own dative heom, hem (see 
Hem pron.); in the east-midl. dial, of the OE. 
Chronicle,^/// had quite superseded hi before U 25 ; 
but in the west the acc. was used by Layamon after 
1200, and in Kentish it was still Shoreham's form 
^1315. ^"hen it disappeared in the south, it gave 
place, as in the fem. sing., to a form hes, His, q.v. ; 
elsewhere it was succeeded by Hem, which itself in 
course of time was displaced by Them. Thus, they, 
them are the present sense-equivalents of hi nom. 
and acc] 

L 1. Nominative case. —They. 
a. 1 hi®, hia, (hea), hie, 2 hye, 2-3 hie. 
805-3X Kentish Charter in O. E. Texts 444 iEc jc bebeode 
minum aefterfylxendum . . 5a?t hiae simle ymb xii monad . . 
fcexeorwien ten nund hlafa. c&*S V*sP> Psalter xxi. 18 Hie 
soolice sceawedun and jelocadon me. c 855 O. E. Chron. 
an. 755 J?a cusdon hie baet hie hie J>aes ne onmonden. 4:897 
K. Alfred Gregory's Past. xlvi. 354 Donne hit tocymfidait 
hie hit sprecan sculon. C950 Lindisf. Gosp. Matt, xxiii. 5 
paette hia siejesene U975 Rushw.G., pat hiae siae gesaenae]. 
c 97s O. E. Chron. an. 951 pact hie woldan eal paet he wolde. 
<:xx6o Hatton G. Matt. ix. 24 Hye teldan hine. # <rxaoo 
Trin. Coll. Horn. 51 Efter pan fc>e hie weren wuniende in 
ierusalem. .bo hie forleten godes lore, c xajo Kent. Serw. 
in O. E. Misc. 33 Hie answerden and seyde, Lord (etc.]. 

6. I hio, heo, 2 hio, hyo, 2-4 heo. 
871-89 Surrey Charter in O. E. Texts 452 ponne ageofen 

hio ba ilean elmessan to cristes cirican. a 900 Cynewulf 
Elene 166 (Gt.) Hio him andsware senile ne meahton a^ifan. 
e 937 O. £. Chron. an. 937 paet heo [MSS. A., B. hie, C, D. 
hi] beaduweorca beteran wurdun. 97X Blickl. Horn. 199 
Heo naefre swyle wundor ne sesawon. Ibid. 249 Hiowaeron 
I gefconde mycle gefean. c xooo iELFRtc Gen. iii. 7 His 
j oncneowon pa bast big nacode wasron. cu6oH atton Gosp. 
i Matt. x. 1 past hyo adrifen hyo ut [Ags. G. his..hifc]. 
! a xi 75 Cot I. Horn. 223 Nare hio blind e aescapene. c xios 
j Lav. 183 He wes king and heo quen, & kine-lond heo welden. 
1258 Proclam. Hen. Ill, pe treowbe bast heo vs ojen. 
a 1375 Joseph Arim. 282 penne bei se?en Ihesu crist in pat 
j ilke foormc, pat heo se?en him whon heo furst comen. 

7. I hi, hy, his, 2-4 hi (i, y), 3-4 hii, 4 
hy. 

£887 O. E. Chron. an. 887 And hi cuaedon baet hie past . . 
I healdan sceoldan. 97 x Blickl. Hom. X23 pa hy ba up on 
bone heofon aefter urum Drihtne locodan. c 993 Battle of 
Maldon 19 ByrhtnoS. . taehte hu hi sceoldon standan. a xooo 
j O. E. Chron. an. 093 And hy bone ealdorman baer ofslofcon. 

c xooo Ags. Gosp. Matt. be. 24 Hi \v.r. bij] taeldon hyne. Ibid. 
J 32 Hi* brohton him dumhne man. 1x54 O. E. Chron. an. 
, X137 Hi hadden him manred maked & atbes suoren. «xx7S 
' Cott. Horn. 2x9 To chiesen 3ief y wolden hare sceappinde 
! lufie. Ibid. 223 I mu3on 3ecnowen ei^Ser god and euyl. 
I Ibid. 225 pa cwe3en hi betwxe ham bat hi woldan wercen 
I ane hurch. c xaos Lav. 2210, I funden [c X27S hii fnnde] pa 
I breo maidenes. c 1275 Ibid. 3610 Hii [c X205 heo] verde to 
one borwe. Ibid. 103 14 Hii flowen for^ rihtes, bat i comen 
i to ban Peutes. 1297 R. Glouc (1724) 369 Hii rerde abbeyes 
' & prioryes vor her synnes. c x«s Shokeham 47 Ere hy 
) thys ordre have, Me schel hy welassaye Of that hy redetn 
that hy wel Ham conne aneye. a x 327 Pol. Songs (Camden) 
' 214 To the kyng Edward hii fasten huere fay. X340 Ayenb. 
I 16 Hi byep heaued of alle kueade . . be hy dyadliche, be hy 
- uenial. X377 Lancl. P. PI. B. 1. 189 Aren no men auarouser 
ban hij Whan bei ben auaunced. ^1380 Sir Ferumb. 1014 
Sory wer bey for hi ne mi3t hure pruwesse fulfille bore. 
Ibid. 2380 Y not how bay schul ascape ben, bat hy ne gob to 
dede. ^1380 Wvclif Set. Wks. 111. no Hy kepeb here 
reule. 

5. 2-5 he, (4 hey), 5 hee. 
a 117s Cott. Horn. 2x9 Hi wolde mid modinesse beon 
betere ponne he 3esceapen were. £1x75 Lamb. Horn. 91 pa 
fcet lond hefden be hit sealden. c xaoo Trin. Coll. Horn. 129 
For pat be he ne wune5 noht on hem, ne he on him. c 1220 
Bestiary 351 Alle he [hertes] arn off one mode. X297 R. 
Glouc. (1724) 16 To wyte, weper he [-they] wolde pes, ober 
heo nolde non. c X300 Havelok 152 He wrungen hondes, 
and wepen sore, c X325 Song Passion 24 in O. E. Misc. 198 
Ne cupen hey him nout cnowe. c\y&P.Pl.Crede 471 But 
ober cures of Cristen bei coveten noujt to haue, But pere as 
wynnyage lijb he lokeb^ none ohcr. fX4io Chron. Eng. 
(Ritson) 33 Schep he heden ase hors gret. c 1430 Hymns 
firg. 59 I o the child her seruice profren he [rime vanyte]. 
^7x450 LosELicH Grail xlii. 76 And whanne they syen he 
Wolde not so. .Of here vyandes thanne 3oven hee. 
€. 2-4 ho. 

cwjs Lamb. Horn. 79 A mon .. fol imong fxraes, ho him 
bireneden and ho him terwundeden. a xaoo Moral Ode 98 
Nabbe3 hi nabing for3eten of al bet ho ise^en. Ibid. 100 A} 
ho habbe5 in hore write bet we misduden here. Ibid. 105 Hwi 
weren ho bi3eten, to whon were ho iborene ? a X250 Owl $ 
Night. 66 And Bile heo [Cott. MS. ho] be driven heonne. 
c 1250 Meid Maregrete xx, Ho leiden honden hire upon. 
c 1275 Sinners Bnvare 136 O. E. Misc. 76 peos playdurs .. 
Ho schule. . In helle hah ben teone. tc 1375 Pol. Ret. 4r L. 
Poems 239 For esye he comun al, esye ho ssuln wende. 



HI. 

{. 2-4 ha, 4 a. 

c 117$ Lamb. Horn. 5 pus ha hine hereden. c 1205 Lay. 5365 
Ha [c 1275 hii] leopen on heore feire hors. a 1225 Ancr. R. 
44 Ower graces .. alse ha beoS iwriten ou. c 1325 Poem 
Times Edw. II (Percy) xliv, Loke that ha fare wel Hors & 
eke man. 1387 TaEvisA Higden 1. lix.(in Morris Spec, 340) 
pe kynges of Engelond woneb alwey fer fram bat contray 
..&3ef a gob to be norb contray, a gob wib gret help & 
strengthe. 

17. 3-4 huy, 4 hui, hue. 

c 1290 Leg. I. 10/315 pe croiz. .deope under eorbe 

huy caste, c 1290 St. Brandan 669 in S. Eng. Leg. I. 238 
An ester eue huy come, a 1300 A. //<?rw (Ritsan) i486 
Hue gurden huem with suerde, Hue eoden .. Towart the 
castele. a 1327 Pol. Songs (Camden) 214 That hue ne 
shulden a^eyn him go. a 1350 Ckildk. Jesus 50 Ne dwelden 
huy nou}t after ful longue Huy token with heom bat neod 
was. c 1375 Pol. Rtl. $ L. Poems (t866) 230 pe jates of 
parais. .A^ein hui beop noube open. 
II. 2. Accusative case. =Them. 

£825 Vesp. Psalter xvL 13 Aris, dryhten, forecym hie and 
forcer hie. a 85$ O. E. Ckron. an. 787 Se fcerefa baerto rad. 
and hie wolde dnfan to baes cyninges tune, c 950 Lindisf. 
Gosp. Matt. x. 1 J>aette hia ford rife 3a ilco and hea Sterne 
all un-baelo. Ibid. 26 Ne fordon ondredes je hia vel 8a. 
^975 Ritskw. Gosp. ibid, Ne forbon ondredab eow hiae. 
c 97s O. E. Ckron. an. 964 And [Eadgar cyng] sette hy mid 
munecan. trtooo Ags. Gosp. Matt. xx. 25 pa clypode se 
haelend hi^ to him lc 1160 Nation G., pa clypede se haelend 
hyo to hym]. Ibid, xxiii. 5 Ealle heora weorc hi?; doS baet 
menn hi geseon. c 1160 Hat ton G. ibid., Ealle heore were 
hyo dod b*t men hyo ^eseon. a 1175 Cott. Horn. 227 He hi 
ledde ofer se mid dreie fote. c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 21 pah 
ure an heofde idon eower aire sunne and he walde gan to 
scrifte and hi-reusien ha and forleten ha a mare. Ibid. 23 pu 
scoldest heo biwiten al swa clenliche swa crist ha be bitahte. 
c 1200 Trin.ColL Horn. 51 pe king, .sen de hie in to babilonie 
to bralshipe . . and bat lond folc hem ouersette mid felefelde 
pine, c 1205 Lay. 309 To his sune he heo [c 1275 ham] draf. 
a 1250 Owl $ Night. 1518 Overswithe bu hi herest. c 1250 
Kent. Serm. in O. E. Misc. 33 Ha sente hi into his wyn- 
yarde, c 13x5 Shoreham 14 He with-stent hi alle. Ibid. 16 
The foend fondeth hy so. 

3. Reflexive and Reciprocal. Themselves ; each 
other. 

c 825 Vesp. Psalter lxxii. 27 Da afirraS hie from Se for- 
weorSaSS. cS$s O. E. Ckron. an. 540 And steorran hie 
aetiewdon. r 1000 Ibid. (MS. D.) an. 925 iEbelstan . . and 
Sihtric . . heo jesamnodon aet Tame weorobige. c xooo JElfmc 
Exod. xviii. 7 H13 jgretton hij sesybsumum wordum. c 1000 
Ags. Gosp. Matt. 11. it Hi [v.r. hxgj aoenedon hi {v.r. his], 
& hi to him sebaedon. c\\6o Hatton Gosp. ibid., Hyo 
abeneden hyo, & hyo to hym jebaeden. 

Hi pron., occasional variant of He, Heo. 

Hi (hai), int. [A parallel form to Hey.] An 
exclamation used to call attention. 

? c 1475 Hunt. Hare 136 Thei cryed, 1 Hy, hy ! * all at ones 
1 Kyll ! kyll t for kockes bownes !' 1747 Gentl. Mag. 39 Hold, 
hold, 'tis a double ; hark hey ! bowler hye ! If a thousand 
gainsay it, a thousand shall lye. X847 Alb. Smitn Chr. 
Tadpole xxx. (1879) a ^7 ' Hi T cried the brigand, giving the 
mule a bang with the butt-end of his musket. 1 Hi ! ' 1886 
Fenn This Man's Wife il ii, It was not a thrilling word .. 
it was only a summons— an arrest. Hi 1 1894 — In Alpine 
Valley 1. 47 Here, hi I have a cigar T 1897 Daily Neivs 2 Oct. 
3/3 A good lunch, and then hiT for the Crystal Palace. 

Hiacinth, obs. form of Hyacinth. 

Hiant (hai'ant), a. rare. [ad. L. hiant-em % pr. 
pple. of Aid-re to gape.] Gaping ; having a wide 
aperture. (Chiefly in Nat. Hist.) 

1800 Hurdis Fav. Village 17 E'er he pours into the dis* 
tant deep, Through the wide fauces of yon hiant cliffs. 1848 
Harov in Proc. Berw. Nat. Club II. No. 6. 335 Maxillas 
rather broad, .the lobes hiant. 

Hiar, obs. form of Higher. 

Hiate (haiv't), v. rare. [f. L. hidt- 9 ppl. stem 
of kiare to gape.] intr. To gape ; to cause a 
hiatus. Hence Hia'ting' ppl. a. So Hiation, 
gaping. 

1646 Sin T. Browne Pseud. Ep. ni. xxi. 162 The continuall 
hiation, or holding open its mouth [on the part of the 
chameleon], which men observing conceive the intention 
thereof to receive the aliment of air. 1876 R. Ellis Comm. 
Catullus (1889) p. xiv, Latin, .to which the hiating vowels 
I i are comparatively strange. 

Hiatus (haij^tite). PL hiatus, hiatuses, 
[a. L. hiatus gaping, gap, opening, f. hidre lo gape.] 

1. A break in the continnity of a material object ; 
a gaping chasm; an opening or aperture. Now rare. 

1563 w -. Fulke Meteors (1640) 17 b, These holes called 
Hiatus^ differ from wide gapings, in nothing, but that they 
be lesse, and therefore seeme. .deepe pits or holes, and not . . 
gaping. 1599 Brougkton's Let. xiii. 44 Hades was below, 
and Abraham's bosotne was aboue, and betweene them both 
a great huge Hiatus. 1675 R. Burthogge Causa Dei 319 
He saw two Openings or Hiatus in the Earth. 1695 Wood- 
WAao Nat. Hist. Earth nr. i. 117 The Water of this orb 
communicates with that of the Ocean, by means of certain 
Hiatus's or Chasmes passing betwixt it and the bottom of 
the Ocean. 1737 Franklin Lett. Wks. 1840 VI. 5 Those 
hiatuses at the bottom of the sea, whereby the abyss below 
opens into it and communicates with it. 1885 Manch. Exam. 
22 June 5/3 One side of the mountain was rent into a large 
hiatus about 200 yards square. 

|| b. Aitat. An opening or foramen. 

1886 .Sjj^. Soc. Lex., Hiatus Fallopii, *. foramen situated 
on the upper surface of the petrous portion of the temporal 
bone leading to the aqueduct of Fallopius. 

C. humorously. A rent or hole in a garment. 

1761 Sterne Tr. Shandy^ IV. xxvii, The hiatus in Phuta- 
tonns's hreeches was sufficiently wide to receive the chesnut. 

2. A gap or interruption of continuity in a 
chronological or other series ; a lacuna which de- 
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stroys the completeness of a sentence, account, writ- 
ing, etc. ; a missing link in a chain of events, etc. 

1613 Jackson Creed 11. xix. § 6 To forewame the Reader 
of the hiatus in our aducrsaries collections. 1655 Fuller 
Ch. Hist. 11. iii. § 17 A Dunce-Monk, being to make his 
Epitaph, .at Night left the Verse thus gaping, Hie sunt in 

fossa Bedae ossa, till he had consulted with his Pillow, to 

fill up the Hiatus. 1676 W. Hubbard Happiness of P. 57 
When there are such Chasmaes and hiatus's in the superiour 
or jnferiour parts of a state, they are sad Omens, portending 
ruine. 1797 Monthly Mag. 111. 264 It was printed in 
the usual Greek characters, with all the hiatus filled up by 
conjecture. 1844 H. RocEas Ess. I. ii. 59 In 1671 . .there is 
another hiatus in his correspondence. It extends over three 
years. 1874 CARPENTea Ment. Pkys. 1. i. § 1 A Material 
Instrument, whose function it is to bridge over the hiatus 
between the individual Consciousness and the External 
World. 

b. Logic. A step wanting in a chain of proof; 
a gap in reasoning or evidence. 

a 1850 Calnoun Wks. (1874) II. 269 Where is that hiatus 
. .between the premises and the conclusion? 

3. Gram, and Pros. The break between two 
vowels coming together withont an intervening 
consonant in successive words or syllables. 

The break or interval of silence is necessary in order that 
the two ^ vowels may be separately heard, when there is no 
intervening consonant to mark the division between them. 

1706 Pope Let. to Walsh 22 Oct., The Hiatus which has 
the worst effect, is, when one Word ends with the same 
Vowel that begins the following. 1875 Lowell SPenser 
Prose Wks. 1890 IV. 309 note % He [Milton] also shuns a hiatus 
which does not seem to have been generally displeasing to 
Spenser's ear. Mod. The article an has been reduced to a, 
except before vowels, where hiatus would result. 

t Hibber-gibber. Obs. [Reduplicated deri- 
vative of Gibbeb.] A confused repetition or babble 
of talking; gibberish. 

1592 G. Hahvey Piercfs Super. 24 One madde knaue with 
his awke hibber-gibber is able to put down twenty of your 
smugged artificiall men that simper it so nicely. 

Hibernacle (harbajn^k'l). Also hy-. [ad. 
L. kJbentdcul'Utn : see below. So in mod.F.] A 
winter retreat ; a hibernaculnm. 

1708 Motteux Rabelais (1737) V. 231 The Legions on 
their Hybernacles think. 1791 E. Darwin Bat. Gard. n. 
17 note % What is in common language called a bulbous 
root, is by Linneus termed the Hybernacle or winter-lodge, 
of the young plant. 1822 Blackw. Mag. XI. 736 All the 
other snug ana airless depositories and hybernacles of life 
in the city of cities. 

Hiberna cular, a. [f. L. hibernacul-um (see 
next) + -ah.] Of or pertaining to a hibernacle. 

1834 Selbv in Proc. Berw. Nat. Club I. No. 2. 35 Those 
insect tribes, .had. .quitted their hybernacular retreats. 

|| Hibemacnlum (haibainarkiwltfm). Also 
hy-. PI. -a. [L. hibemacnlum winter residence, 
usually in pi. htberndcula winter hots of soldiery, 
winter quarters, f. htbem-us wintry : see -CULE.] 

f 1. A greenhouse for wintering plants. Obs. 

1699 Evelyn A cetaria Plan, Of Orangeries . . H ybernacu ta, 
Stoves, and Conservatories. 

2. Zool. The winter quarters or place of retire- 
ment of a hibernating animal. 

1789 G. White Selbome xxvii. (1853) 108 Hedgehogs make 
a deep and warm hybernaculum with leaves and moss. 1816 
Kirby & Sp. Entomol. (1843) J1 » 34 8 II sha11 seek out 
appropriate hybernacula or winter quarters and in them fall 
into a profound sleep. 1866 Tate Brit. Mollusks iv. 135 
This it lines with leaves, retires to its hybernaculum and 
closes the aperture of the shell. 

3. Bot. A part of a plant adapted to protect an 
embryonic organ during the winter, as a bulb or 
special bud. 

1760 Jas. Lee Introd. Bot. (1788) Gloss. 418 Hyberna- 
cu/um, Winter-lodge, the Part of a Plant that incloses and 
secures the Embryo from external Injuries. 1794 Mahtyn 
Rousseau's Bot. 1. 25 note. He [Linnaeus] names them Hy- 
bernacula, winter germs or buds, into which the whole plant 
retires during the winter season, i860 Tyas Wild El. 31 
[Butterwort] There are formed small round leafy buds or 
hybernacula, about half an inch in diameter. 

4. Zool. a. An encysted winter-bud of a polyzoan, 
which germinates in the following spring. 

1885 E. R. Lankesteb m Encycl. Brit. XIX. 433/1 The 
only approach to a differentiation of the polypides in Palu- 
dicella is in the arrest of growth of some of the buds of a 
colony in autumn, which, instead of advancing to maturity, 
become conical and invested with a dark-coloured cuticle. 
They are termed hybernacula. 

b. The epiphragm or false operculum of a snail. 

1888 Huxley & Mabtin Elem. Biol. 273 It is no uncom- 
mon thing to find, during the warm season, individuals 
[snails] to the exterior of whose shells there adhere one or 
more (often a great number) of. .hybernacu^ cast off by 
their fellows on emerging from the dormant state. 1888 
Rolleston & Jackson Anim. Life 108 When the snail hiber- 
nates it closes the aperture of its shell by a whitish disc, the 
hibernaculum or epiphragma. 

Hibernal (haiba-jnal), a. Also hy-. [ad. L. 
hibernal-is wintry, f. hibernus wintry.] 

1. Of, pertaining to, or proper to winter ; appear- 
ing in winter. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. iv. xiii. 225 [The dog-star] 
should rather manifest its warming power in the winter, 
when it remaines conjoyned with the Sun in its Hybernall 
conversion. 1799 Spirit Pub. Jrnls. (1800) 1 1 1. 129 To sleep 
away the hibernal months. 1819 Montgomery Reign of 
Spring in Greenland^ etc (ed. 2) 211 They meet the pale 
hybernal sun. 1870 Hooker Stud. Flora, 365 Leucojum 
scstivnm ; leaves hibernal. 
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2. fig. Pertaining to the winter of life ; late. 

a 1626 Bp. Andrewes Serm. (1856) I. 356 We have lost our 
regard so even of judgements and all, as neither vernal nor 
hibernal repentance we bring forth. 

Hibernant (harba-mant), a. Nat. Hist. [ad. 
L. hibcrnant-ent y pr. pple. of hlberjtdre (see next). 
So in F.] Hibernating. 

1836-9 Todd Cycl. Anat. II. 766/1 In the hibernant. .con- 
dition. 1842 M. Hall Gulst. Led. 15 The deep and long- 
continued sleep of the hibernant animal. 

Hibernate (hsi-bsjn^t), v. Also hy-. [f. L. 
/iiberttal-, ppl. stem of hibernd-re to winter, f. hi- 
berna winter quarters, hibernus wintry.] 

1, intr. To winter; to spend the winter in some 
special state suited to resist it ; said esp. of animals 
that pass the winter in a state of torpor, trans/. 
Of persons : To winter in a milder locality. 

a 180a E. Darwin cited in Webster (1828). 1816 Kirby 
& Sp. Entomol. (1843) II. 349 It is probable that some insects 
of almost every order hybernate in the egg state. 1827 
Butterfly Collector's Vade-M. 115 This species hybernates 
in the perfect state and sometimes survives the winter. 1865 
Pall Mall G. 4 Oct. 10 There are now positively no places 
on the shores of the Mediterranean where invalids can 
hybernate cheaply and comfortably. 

2. fig. a. Of persons: To remain in a torpid or 
inactive state, b. Of things : To lie dormant. 

1829 Southey Sir T. More I. 39 Inclination would lead 
me to hibernate during half the year. 1862 M. Hopkins 
Hawaii 305 The unsettled questions are hybernating, prob- 
ably to bud and burgeon again at some future season. 1864 
Lowell Fireside Trav. 94 The public institution in which 
he hibernated (so to speak) during the other three hundred 
and sixty-four days of the year. 

Hence Hi bernating- vbl. sb. and a. ; HI*- 
berna tor, an animal that hibernates. 

1836-9 Todd Cycl. Anat. II. 766/2 I n the sleep of the hiber- 
nating animal, the respiration is. .impaired. 1870 Hooker 
Stud. Flora 395 Propagated by budding from marginal 
clefts, and by autumnal^ hybernating bulbils. 1883 Sunday 
Mag. 674 The Faurde is really one of the hibernators, like 
our own hedgehog. 1888 Rolleston & Jackson A nim. Life 
26s ( Hibernating gland \ a gland found in many Rodentia, 
Chiroptera, and Insectivora. 

Hibernation (haibam^'fan). Also hy«. [ad.L. 
hiberndiidn-em, n. of action (.hibernare ; see prec] 

1. The action of wintering, or passing the winter, 
esp. in some suitable place, or condition. 

1664 Evelvn Kal. Hort.j Netv Conserv. (R.), The several 
plants that were to pass their hybernation in the green-house. 
1687-1700 Sir P. Rvcaut Contn. Kno lies* Hist. Turks 1462 
(L.) The next day. .the vizier [marched] to Diarbechir, for 
his hybernation. 1808 Soutnev Let. 13 Sept. in C. C. 
Southey Life <$■ Corr. III. xiv. 160, I am ..laying in health 
and exercise for the next season of hybernation. 1897 Westm. 
Gaz. 8 Apr. 1/3 My experiences may be of use next season 
to those who are in douht about their next year's quarters 
for hibernation. 

2. Nat. Hist. The dormant condition into which 
many animals and plants pass when the tempera- 
ture falls below certain limits ; esp. the winter 
sleep of some warm-blooded animals, as the dor- 
mouse, hedgehog, badger, bear, bat, etc. 

01803 E. Darwin cited in Webster (1828). 1816 Kirby 
& Sp. Entomol. (1843) II. 349 Their hybernation in these cir- 
cumstances has little or nothing analogous to that of larger 
animals. 1847 Carpenter Zool. § 221 This state of hyber- 
nation . . is better displayed in the Dormouse, than in any other 
warm-blooded animal of our own country, except the Bats. 
1856 Dove Logic Chr. Faith iv. ii. § 5. 221 [A plant] prepares 
itself for the period of hybernation, i860 Malirv Pkys. 
Geog. Sea vi. § 325 The great serpents and reptiles have 
buned themselves for hibernation. 

3. fig. Any condition or period of dormancy or 
suspended activity. 

1829 Darwin in Life <5* Lett. (1887) 1. 176, I know scarcely 
any one that walks, and this . . has reduced me to a sort of 
hybernation. 1865 Pall Mall G. 3 Aug. 1/1 With the revival 
of the Guild of Literature revive a number of questions 
which during its hybernation were put upon one side. 1879 
CasselVs Teckn. Educ. IV. 394/1 The long interval of half 
a century seems to be the period of hybernation during 
which the telescopic mind rests from its labours. 

Hibernatory (haibaMn atari), [f. L. hibernare 
(see HibernateJ : after conservatory.] A place 
for keeping plants in during the winter. 

1852 Beck's Florist Oct. 225 This frame is to be employed 
for . . propagating plants from cuttings, and lastly, to be 
used as a hybernatory. 

Hibernian (hsiba inian), a. and sb. Also hy-. 
[f. L. Hibirnia, a corrupted form of Iverna (Ju- 
uema, Iuverna^ Iubemd) = Gr. 'Iftpvq, 'Upvrj = 
O Celtic *7veriu (acc. */verionem i abl. */verione) t 
whence Ir. £riu, acc. Eirinn, Erinn Erin, later 
Mir. nom. and acc. Eri (whence OE. Yra~, Iraland) 
Ireland. See -an.] 
A. adj. Of or belonging to Ireland ; Irish. 

1632 Litncow Trav. x. 436 The conscionable carriage of the 
Hybernian Clergy. 171 1 Pope Let. to J. C. 15 June, What 
he observes at the Bottom of Page 20th . . was objected to 
hy yourself. .'Tis right Hibernian, and I confess it what the 
English call a Bull in the Expression. 1773 Brydonb Sicily 
xxiii. (1809)227, I suppose your Hibernian squabbles., 
would soon have an end. 1881 F. Hall in Nation (N. Y.) 
19 The truly Hibernian predicament of being notoriously 
unknown. 1882 Caulfeild & S award Diet. Needlavork^ 
Hibernian embroidery, .with Satin and Buttonhole Stitches 
upon velvet, silk, or net foundations, with coloured silks or 
filoselles. 
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B. sb. A native of Ireland : an Irishman. 

1709 Steele Tatter No. 35 * 2 The Native Hibernians, 
who are reckoned not much unlike the ancient Boeotians. 
1834 Meowin Angler in Wales U. a88 This was not lost on 
the shrewd quick-eared Hibernian. 

Hence Hibernianism, Irish character or nation- 
ality ; an Irish characteristic, trait, or idiom. Hi- 
bernianly adv., in a Hibernian manner. 

1833 Eraser's Mag. VI 11. 620 He altered the family name 
from Macowen . . to Owenson, and thereby destroyed its 
Hibernianism. 1873 Harper's Mag. 485 New scenes . . new 
sea landscapes as Airs. Trollope Hibernianly calls them. 
1884 A. A. Putnam to Yrs. Police Judge xii. 81 A prevailing 
disposition of the constabulary to let Hibernianism revel 
and rollic on the anniversary of its patron saint. 1894 F. 
Hall in Nation (N. Y.) LIX. 9/1 A colloquial Hibernianism. 

HibernicaUy (haiba-jnikali), adv. [f. med. 
or mod.L. Hibcrnic-tis Irish (f. Hibernid) + «al + 
-IT 2: after L. Hibernice.] In an Irish manner; 
esp. in reference to speech : With something of 
an Irish bull, with an obvious contradiction or ludi- 
crons inconsistency in terms. 

\%s.$Blackw. Mag. XVI 1 1. 727 HibernicaUy speaking, we 
have but one mode of complimentary reverence for the 
great, 1880 Times 28 Dec. 10/1 To make known to us 
something of what might be called, hibernically, solar 
geology. 

Hibemican (haiba'jnikan), a. rare — i . [f. as 
prec + - an : after Angiican.] Of or pertaining to 
Ireland, or, esp., the Irish Church. 

188$ R. W. Dixon Hist.Ch. Eng. HI. 405 The other Hi- 
bemican prelates held their peace. 

Hibernicism (haibS'jnisiz'm). [f. as prec. + 
-ism : cfc Anglicism, Scotlicism y etc.] 

L An idiom or expression characteristic of or 
currently attributed to Irish speech ; esp. an Irish 
bnlt (see Bull sbA 2). 

1758 Monthly Ren. 342 As it stands, it reads somewhat like 
an Hibernicism. 1779 Splph I. 240 That is the greatest 
trifle fto use a Hibernicism) of all. 1841 J. T. Hewlett 
Parish Clerk I. 107 Mrs. Dowling had always, to use an 
Hibernicism, 'enjoyed' very delicate health. 1879 Temple 
Bar Mag. Jan. 5 They would, to use a Hibernicism, only 
have noticed it if it had left off. 

2. The condition of being Irish ; Irish nationality. 

1807 Svd. Smith IVks. (1859) 1. 81/2 The defendant has 
pleaded that the deceased was an Irishman . . and upon the 
proof of Hiberaicism, acquittal followed of course. 

Hibernicize ^haibD'.misaiz), v. [f. as prec. + 
-3ZE.] tram. To make or render Irish in form or 
character. 

i8ts H. & J. Smith Rej.Addr. (1839)40 note, This causes 
him . . to . . Hibernicise the rest of the poem. 1831 Eraser's 
Mag. III. 67 He has Hibernicized the whole realm of faery. 
1891 Athenaeum 12 Sept. 350/2 Several of the Anglo-Norman 
families settled in Ireland became so thoroughly Hiber- 
nicized that they assumed surnames with the prefix Mac. 

Hibernize (harbajnaiz), v. rare. [f. L. type 
*Hibcrn-us Irish (f. Hibernid) + -ize.] 

1. trans. - Hibernicize. 

1771 Macpherson Jntrod. Hist. Gt. Brit. 66 The proper 
terms . . being Latin words hiberniied. 1836 E. Howard R. 
Reefer xxxv, Not yet having sufficiently Hibernised my 
taste to luxuriate on Raleigh's root. 

2. inlr. To act as an Irishman. 

1779 Gibboh Misc. Wks. (1814) II. 234 If you do not Hiber- 
nue, you might at least Bcntinckize. 

Hence Hiberaiia*tion, a making Irish. 

1844 G. S. Faber Eight Diss. (1845) II. 268 This word 
likewise escapes Sir William's hibernisation. 1894 Forum 
(U.S.) Apr. 103 The usual Hibernization of the police force 
and the city departments promptly followed. 

Hiberno-, formative element f. L. type *Hi- 
bern-us Hibernian, Irish, as in Hiberno- Celtic, 
Celtic of Ireland. 

1828 Webster, HibernO'Celtic, the native language of the 
Irish. 

Hibemo'logy. [f. L. type *Hibern-us Irish 
+ -(o)logy.] The study of Irish antiquities and 
history. Hence Hiberno logist, a student of or 
authority on Hibernology. 

a 1869 Lo. Strangforo in Lett, Papers (1878) 231 (D.) 
Wc may fairly contrast his Hibernology with that of the 
Hiber nologists of the present generation. 

Hibernophobe. noncc-wd. One who has a 
dread of or antipathy to the Irish. 

1889 Temple Bar Mag. Dec 533 It was long enough to 
demonstrate even to Protestant Hibernophobes that his 
system was the right one. 

(1 Hibiscus (hibi-sk£s). Bot. [Lat., a. Gr. 
i&iatcos some malvaceous plant (identified by Dios- 
corides with &K$aid).] A large genns of malvace- 
ous plants (herbs, shrubs, and trees), mostly from 
tropical countries ; the Rose-mallows. 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Hibiscu»\ or Hibiscus, the 
Herb Marshmallows, of known Vertue against the Stone 
and Gravel. 1791 W. Bart ram Carolina 104 The orange 
flowered Hibiscus is also conspicuously beautiful. 1857 
LrvrsGSTOHE Trav. iii. 72 Nets made of the fine strong fibres 
of the hibLscus which grows abundantly in all moist places. 

attrib. 18715 Miss Biro Hawaii 134 Hats made from cane- 
tops, and I trimmed with hihiscus blossoms. 

Hibrid(e, obs. forms of Hybrid. 

Hie (hik), int. An imitation of the sound of a 
hiccup, esp. as an interruption in the speech of a 
drunken person. 



1808 Punch 29 Jan. 41/2 What's {hie) Cuba to him, or he 
to (hie) Cuba? 

II Hicatee, hiccatee (hikatr). Also 7 hecatee. 
[app. ad. native name.] A fresh-water tortoise, 
Ckrysemis rugosa, found in the Antilles. 

1697 Dampier Voy. 1. 102 There are 3 or 4 sorts of these 
Creatures in the West lndes. One is called by the Spaniards, 
Hecatee. 1756 P. Browne Jamaica (1789) 466 The Hicatee, 
or Land Turtle. This species is a native of the main-land, 
but frequently imported to Jamaica. 

Hiccius doCCiuS hi kji^s d?*kji#s). Also 7 
Hixiua Doxius, Hictius Doctius, Hiccius- 
Docksius, 8 hiccius-doxius, hicksius doxius, 
hixious doxious, hiccius-doctius. [Conjec- 
tured to be a corruption of the Lat. phrase hicce 
est doclus ' this or here is the learned man if not 
merely a nonsense formula simulating Latin.] 

A formula used by jugglers in performing their 
feats ; hence, ' a cant word for a juggler ; one that 
plays fast and loose * (J.). Also attrib. or as adj. 

1676 Shatjwell Virtuoso 11. 22, I shall stand here till 
one of 'em has whipt away my Mistris about business, 
with a Hixius Doxius. 1678 Quacks Acad. 5 AH the use 
you are to make of such Terms, is the same Juglers do of 
Hictius Doctius and Presto. 1678 Butler Hud. m. iii. 580 
An Old dull Sot ; wh* had told the Clock.. At Westminster, 
and Hickses Hall, Aod Hiccius-Docksius play'd in all. 1690 
Devdex Amfhit. v. L, Here is nothing, and here is nothing; 
and then hiccius doccius, and they are both here again. 
a 1734 North Exam. 1. ul (1740) 211 The Author with his 
Hiccius-doxius Dexterity, can slnr this on ooe Side, by a 
Word or two. 1794 Sporting Mag. III. 163 Our jugglers 
hixious doxious Shall distance all the Greeks. 

Hiccory, variant of Hickory. 

Hiccup (hrktfp), sb. Forms : a. 6 hicke up, 
hikup, 6-7 hickop, 7 hickhop, hecup, 7-8 
hiccop, 7-9 hickup, hick-up, 7- hiccup ; &. 7- 
hiccough. See also Hicket, Hickock. [Hickop, 
hiccup, appears, from its date, to be a variation of 
the earlier hickock, Hicket q.v. Hiccough was a 
later spelling, app. under the erroneous impression 
that the second syllable was cough, which has not 
affected the received pronunciation, and ought to 
be abandoned as a mere error.] 

An involuntary spasm of the respiratory organs, 
consisting in a quick inspiratory movement of the 
diaphragm checked suddenly by closure of the 
glottis, and accompanied by a characteristic sound. 
Also, the affection consisting in a succession of snch 
spasms. 

a. 1580 Hollyband Treas. Fr. Tong, Le hoattet, the hickop, 
yexing. 1581 Mulcaster Positions x. (1887) 57 For the 
hikup. «6ai Burton Anal. Mcl. III. ii. vi. ii. (1651) 553 By 
some false accusation, as they do to such as have the hick- 
hop, to make them forget it. 1635 Brathwait Arcad. Pr. 
124 In the afternoone I am ever taken with a dry hecup. 
1671 Salmon Syn. Med. in. xvii. 375 If the Hiccup come 
after taking it. 17*7 Bradley Font. Diet, s.v., You must 
in the very instant that the Hickup seizes the Party pull his 
Ring- Finger, and it will go off. 1893 Baring-Gould Cheap- 
Jack Z. II. 190 Constitutional and chronic fits of hiccups. 

p. 1626 Bacoh Sytva § 686 It hath beene obserued by the 
Ancients, that Sneezing doth cease the Hiccough. 1744 
Birch Life Boyle in Boyle's Wks. I. 83 (R.) Some are freed 
from the hiccough, by being told of some feigned ill news 
or even of some other things, that but excites a great atten- 
tion of mind. *794-6 E. T)arwih Zoon. I. 33 Seized with 
most violent convulsions of her limbs, with outrageous hic- 
cough. 1876 Foster Phys. il ii (1879) 356 Hiccough. 

+ b. transf. A spasmodic affection of some other 
organ. Obs. 

1634 Heywood & Brome Lane. Witches 1. H's. Wks, 1874 
IV. 184 O my hart has got the hickup, and all lookes greene 
about me. 

Hence Hiccupy a., marked by hiccups. 
i8$s T>v Maurier Trilby 165 He sang with a very cracked 
and hiccupy voice. 
Hiccup (hi'kfip), v. [f. prec. sb.] 

1. inlr. To make the sound of a hiccup ; to be 
affected with hiccup. 

a. 1580 Hollyband Treas. Fr. Tong, Hoqueier, to hickop. 
1684 tr. Sonet's Merc. Compit. xvi.564 A Boy ten years old, 
Hickuped day and night for 8daycs. 1798 Ellis in Anti- 
Jacobin xiii. (1852) 58 He spoke; and to the left and 
right, Norfolk hiccupp'd with delight. 185a R. S. Surtees 
Sponge % s Sp. Tour hv. 315 He hiccuped and spluttered at 
almost every word. 

0. 1748 Hartley Observ. Man 1. i. 97 Sneezing, Hic- 
coughing, Vomiting. 1844 Dickens Mart. Chuz. xxv, As if 
a passing fairy had hiccoughed. 

2. trans. To utter or bring out with interruption 
of hiccups, as a drunken person. 

1788 Dibdin Musical Tour vi. 90 Convivial lords, .hiccup 
out non nobis domine. 1851 Th ackerav Eng. Hum. \. (1876) 
155 [They] hiccupped Church and State with fervour. 1855 
Macaulay Hist. Eng.xix. IV. 22a An idle word hiccoughed 
out when they were drunk. 

Hence Hrccuping vbi. sb. and pp>l. a. 

1748 [see 1 0]. 1803 Beodoes Hygeta ix. 23 Sobhing and 
hiccuping . . accompany epileptic fits. 1859 Sat. Rev. VII. 
426/2 The dull apologies, the hiccuping excuses. 

Hich, Sc. form of High; obs. var. of Hitch. 

f Hichcock. Obs. [app. f. some sense of Hitch 
v. + Cock sb. ; or related to Hick sb*] 1 A sim- 
pleton* (Nares). 

1607 Peele's Jests Wks. (Rtldg.) 618/1 Among whom this 
hichcock missed his rapier ; at which atl the company were 
in a maze. 



Hichcoke, hichecock, var. Hickock Obs. 

Hichel(l, obs. ff. helchet, var. Hatchel. 

Hicht, obs. Sc. f. Height sb. and a., Hight. 

f Hixhty, a. Sc. Obs. [app. f. hicht Height 
+ -y : cf. mighty.'] High, lofty ; Jig. haughty. 

1513 Douclas Jkneis vii. viii. 21 Wythin tha hychtv 
boundis Turnus rycht Lay styll at rest amyddis the dirk 
nychL 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. III. 121 So hichtie than 
into his inynd wes he. 1596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. 
Scot. xx. 214 Hichtie hardines and corageous spirit. 

Hence f Hixhtiness, haughtiness. 

1596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. 1. 96 Of this cumis 
thair pryd and hichtines, and bosting of thair nobilitie. 
t II Hie j acet v hik d.^-set). [Lat. = ' here lies \] 
The first two \vords of a Latin epitaph ; hence» an 
epitaph or monumental inscription. 

1601 Shaks. A Ifs Well ut.vi. 66,1 would haue that drumme 
or another, or hie iacet. x 654 Wh it lock Zootomia 4 1 6 M an y 
. . that, as to their dust, and Monuments, want a hicjacet. 
1859 Tennyson Vivien 751 Among the knightly hrasscs of 
the graves, And by the cold Hie Jacets of the dead. 1885 
A. Dobson At Sign of Lyre 55 (Stanf.) He let his human- 
nature rust— Write his Hie J acet in the dust. 

t Hick, sb. 1 Obs. [A familiar by-form of the 
personal name A'ichard : cf. Dick, and Hob = Robei t, 
Hodge = Roger.] An ignorant countryman ; a silly 
fellow, booby. 

1565 Harding in Jewel Def. ApoL (161 1) 529 Be it that 
Hickc, Hob, and Hans, of your Sects haue impudentlie ac- 
cused him. a 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, Hick, any Per- 
son of whom any Prey can be made . . ; also a silly Country 
Fellow. 170s Steele Grief A -la- Mode iv. i, Richard 
Bumpkin 1 Hal A perfect Country Hick. 1713 Acad. 
Compl. 204 (N. s.v. Hyckc-scomer), That not one hick 
spares. Ibid., That can bulk any hick. 

Hick, sb: 1 rare. Also hie [See Hicket.] 

1. a. A hiccup, b. A hesitation in speech. 
1607 R. C tr. Estienne's World Wonders 1. xiv. 70 To 

pronounce them with their right accents . . without either 
hicke or hem. 1796 Pegoe Anonym. (1809) *i8 Hiccup.~ 
The orthography of this word is very unsettled ; some writ, 
ing as here ; others, Hiccough, Hick, Hichoc, &nd s Hickef. 
x&ss Jamieson Hick, the act of hiccuping. 1847 J. Craw* 
ford in Whistle-Binkie (Scot. Songs) (1890) II. 237 Monie 
hicks an' hums YcVe war'd owre puutith's antrin dauds, 

2. Comb, t hick-yex, hiccup. 

1628 HoBBfiS Thucyd. (1822) 99 Most of them had all the 
hickeyexe which brought with it a stroog convulsion. 

Hick, v. rare. Also hie. [f. prec. sb.] inlr. 
To hicenp. Hence Hi'ckingly adv., in the manner 
of a hiccup ; with short spasmodic efforts. 

1607 Topsell Fourf. Beasts (1658) 204 He would cough„ 
and cannot but hickingly, as though he had eaten small 
bones. 1845 Jamieson, Hick, .to hiccup. 

Hickell, obs. form of Heckle sb. 
Hickery-pickery, vulgar perversion of Hiera 
picra. 

1816 Scott Old Mart, viii, The leddy cured me wi' some 
hickery-pickery. 1887 J. Service Lift Dr. Dugttid 280 How 
to use nykerie pykene and rue. 

t Hicket, sb. Obs. Forms : 6 hickot, hyekot, 
6-7 hicket, 7 hi(c)quet, hickett, hycket. [One 
of the earlier forms of hiccup, the other being 
hickock, both app. with a dim. formative -ct, -ock. 
The echoic stem hick appears also in MDu. hick, 
Du. hik, LG. hick, Da. hik, Sw. hicka hiccup, 
MDn. hicken, Du. hikken, Da. hicke, Sw. hicka 
to hiccup ; also Bret, hok, hik (Littre), F. hoqnet 
(15th a), Walloon hik^le, med.L. hoquelus (Du 
Cange), hicenp, F. hoqueier (12th c. in Hatz.- 
Darm.) to hicenp. The Eng. hicket corresponds 
in formation to the Fr., and is identical with the 
Walloon. Assuming this to be the earliest form, 
we have the series hicket, hickot, hickock, hickop, 
hiccup {hiccough).] Early form of Hiccup^. 

1544 Phaek Regirn. Lyfe (1553) E viij a, It is good to cast 
colde water in the face of him that hath the hicket. 1545 
Ravnold Byrth Mankynde 111. iii. (1634) 173 Against Yexing 
or the Hyckot. 1584 R. Scot Discov. Witchcr. xti. xrh. 
(1886) 1 gs The hickot is cured with sudden feare or strange 
oewes. 1601 Holland Pliny 1 1. 442 Proceeding from ex- 
cessiue yexing or hicquets. 1684 R. Johnson Man. Physick 
in. iv. 153 The causes of the Hicket are either internal or 
external. 

b. - Hiccup sb. b. 

1561 Blxlevn Bk. Simples 54 b, When the hart is weake 
or in a great hicket. 

t Hicket, v. Obs. Also 6 hickot. [f. prec. 
Cf. F. Jwqueter, Walloon hikeler.] Early form of 
Hiccrp v. 

1584 R. Scot Discov. Witchcr. xi. xv. (1886) 164 Some will 
hold fast their left thombe io their right hand when they 
hickot. 1634 T. Johnson Farcy's Chirurg. xxu. xxxvii. 
(1678) 520 Repletion helps that hicketting that proceeds from 
inanition. 

Hickis taper, variant of Hag-tapeb. 

Hick-joint. Masonry. (See quot.) 

1876 Gwilt Archit. Gloss., Hick-jptnt Pointing, that 
species of pointing in which, after the points are raked out, 
a portion of superior mortar is inserted between the courses, 
and made perfectly smooth with the surface. 

Hickle, dial. f. Heckle ; var. Hickwall. 

Hicklety-picklety : see Higgledy-piggledy. 

t Hickock, sb. Obs. Forms : a. 6 hyckock, 
7 hickock, hickcock, hie (c ock, hick-hock, 
(hick-hoe). 0. 6 hitchcock, hytchcoke, (hitch 



HICKOCK. 

cough), hichcoke, -koke, hichecock e. [A 
parallel form to Hicket, the difference being cither 
that of two diminutive suffixes, or merely phonetic, 
as in the later hickop, hiccup. The explanation of 
the variant form in hick-, hitch-, is not clear ; it is 
perh. to be sought in the dial, equivalence of ch 
and k.~\ An earlier form of Hiccup sb. 

a. 1538 Bale Thre Lawes 524 Thre syppes are for the 
hyckock And vi more for tbc chyckock. x6ia Woodall 
Surg. Mate Wks. (1653) 190 Against vomiting, and the 
Hickcock. 1660 Howell Parly Beasts 78 (D.) Go to tbe 
stomack, it hath . . singultus or the hicock. 1670 Covel 
Diary (Hakluyt Soc.) 140 A jerky motion like those who 
have a strong Hickock. 1678 Hexnam Dutch Diet., Hick, 
the Hick-hock. ' 

0. 1551 Turner Herbal i. C }, The brothe . . dryueth awaye 
the hycthcokc. Ibid. Cvjb, Dyll . .swageth y hichkoke. 
156a Ibid. 11. 54 Mynt..stancheth pcrhrekyng and tbc hitch 
cough. 1598 Florio, Singhiozzi, yeaxings, nichecocks. 

f Hickoct, v. Obs, Forms : see prec. [f. prcc] 
An early form of Hiccup v. 

1598 Florio, Singhiozzare, to sob, to throb . . to yexe, to 
bichecocke. 161 1 Cotgr., Sanglotter, to yex or hickock. 

Hickol, dial, form of Hick wall. 

Hickory (hi-ksri). Forms: 7 hiquery, 7-9 
hickory, 8 -erie, -ary, heckarry, 8- hiccory, 
hickory. [Shortened from pohickery i recorded as 
the native Virginian name in 1 7th c] 

1. A North American tree of the genus Carya, 
closely allied to the walnut, with tough heavy 
wood, and bearing drupes (mostly with a hard 
woody rind or husk) inclosing 1 nuts \ the kernels 
of which in several species are edible. Also 
hickory-tree. 

There are about a dozen species, all natives of N. America, 
the commonest in the Eastern U. S. being the Shell-bark, 
Scaly-bark, or Shag-bark H. (C. alba) ', others arc the Peccan 
or Illinois-nut H.{C.olivaefortriis), common in the Ohio and 
Mississippi valleys, the Bitter-nut or Swamp H. (C. award), 
and the Pig-nut, Hog-nut, or Broom H. (C. porcina). 

[1653 J. Ferrar Reformed Virginia Silk Worttt (Cent.), 
PopLr, Plum, Crab, t)ake f and Apple tree, Y.a, Cherry, and 
tree called Pohickery.] i68a T. A. Carolina 7 The Wild 
Wallnnt, or Hiquery Tree. 1737 w ?s l by Wks. (1872) I. 62 
Many hickary-trecs which bear a bad kind of walnut. 1748 
Phil. Trans. XLV. 543 Hiccory, the most common Tree in 
their Woods. 1807 P. Gass Jrnl. 14 Here tbe soil is good, 
with cotton wood, sycamore, hickory, oak, and white walnut. 
1849 Bryant Fountain 23 Tbe hoary trunks Of oak, and 
plane, and hickory, o'er thee held A mighty canopy. Ibid. 
75 Indian maidens . . That gather from the nestling heaps 
of leaves The hickory's white nuts. 

b. In Australia, transf. to various trees whose 
wood is similarly used to that of the American 
tree ; the Native Hickory of N. S. Wales is Acacia 
leprosa and A. Melanoxylon, of Tasmania Erioste- 
mon squameus (Morris). 

1884 Boldrewooo Me lb. Mem. v. 35 The beautiful um- 
brageous blackwood [Acacia Melanoxylon], or native hick- 
ory, one of the handsomest trees in Australia. 

2. The wood of the American hickory. 

1676 T. Glove* in Phil. Trans. XI. 628 There is also 
another sort of Timber called Hickery, that is harder tban 
any Oak. 1771 Smollett Humph. CI. (1815) 234 Her ear- 
rings consisted of two pieces of hickery, of the size and shape 
of drumsticks. 1879 Cassetts Techn. Educ. 1 V. x6o/i H ickory 
is very tough and elastic, 
b. A rod, stick, or the like, made of this wood. 

1805 D. Webster Let. 4 May in Priv. Cor. (1857) I. 206, 
I have only to take my hickory and walk, a 1813 A. Wilson 
Foresters Poet. Wks. (1846) 220 Grant this, ye powers 1 to 
dominies distrest, Their sbarp-tailcd hickories will do the 
rest, 1857 Wm. Boyd Oakw. Old 11, Let him sport his hound 
and hickory. 

C. Old Hickory \ a nickname of Andrew Jackson, 
President of U.S. 1829-37. 

3. The nut of the American hickory. 

1866 Treas. Sot. 228/2 These nuts [those of Carya alba\ 
stand second in point of flavour among the hickories. 1882 
Garden 11 Nov. 433/3 The Hickory is a fine nut. 

4. attrib. and Comb. a. simple atlrib. Adapted 
to the growth of hickory ; made or consisting of the 
wood of hickory ; resembling this wood, very hard 
or tough (also fig.). 

1 741 P. Tailfeb, etc Narr. Georgia 97 The Proportion 
of Pine Barren to either good Swamp or Oak and Hickory 
Land, is at least six to one. 1800 Med. Jrnl. III. 119 The 
sparks which were discharged from an hiccory fire. i8zg 
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II. 22 The soil of the 1 hiccory grounds ' is derived from the 
disintegration of granitic rocks. 

b. Comb, hickory-acacia = Native Hickory of 
N. S. Wales, 1 b ; hickory-elm, an American elm 
(C/lmus racemosd) ; hickory-eucalyptus, an Aus- 
tralian tree, Eucalyptus punctata, with very hard 
tough wood ; hickory-girdler (also hickory twig 
girdler), a longicorn beetle, Oncideres cingulatus, 
of the United States ; hickory -horned a., having 
very tough or hard horns ; applied to a kind of 
caterpillar (see quot.) ; hickory-nut, the nut of 
the hickory; hickory-pine, N. American species 
of pine, Pintts Balfouriana, var. aristaia, and P. 
pungens\ hickory-shirt {U.S.), 'a coarse and 
durable shirt worn by laborers, made of heavy 
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twilled cotton with a narrow blue stripe or a check ' 
{Cent Did.); hickory-tree (sec 1). 

1816 Kirby & Sp. EntomoL xxi. (1828) II. 235 This cater- 
pillar (Ceracampa rcgalis) is called in Virginia the hickory- 
horned devil. 1683 Penn Let. 5 July in Gentlem. Mag. 
(1834) CIV. 1. 42 Here is a *hickery nut tree, mighty large, 
and more tough then our ash. 180a W. Forsyth C nit. Fruit 
Trees xxi. (1824) 298 The Hickery Nut from North America. 
1886 Pop. Sci. Monthly XXX. 71 (Cent.) The shell-harks, 
the hickory-nuts par excellence. 1889 Farmer Diet. 
Amer. s.v., Colloquially hickory has been employed as a 
nickname for persons and objects partaking of the qualities 
of the wood of this tree . .so * hickory shirts for their strength. 
1891 B. Harte Fam. Tasajara 1. 16 Fumbling in the breast 
pocket of his hickory shirt. 188a Garden 27 May 370/2 1 he 
*Hickory twig girdler .. gnawing deep grooves round the 
shoots and small branches. 

+ Hicksco'rner. Obs. [See Hick jfl. 1 ] The 
name of a character in an allegorical interlude of 
the same title printed by Wynkyn de Worde, re- 
presented as a travelled libertine who scoffs at 
religion ; hence, a scoffer in general. 

C1530 Hickscomer in Hazl. Dodsley 1. 160 Freewill. 
Yeartmt where is Hickscomer now ? 154a Udall Erastn. 
Apoph. Pref. Zeno .. vsed to call Socrates the scoffer, 
or the Hicke scorner of the citee of Athcnes. Becon 
Supplic. Prayers, etc. (Parker Soc.) 232 The papists deck 
themselves like hickscomer in game-players' garments. 1581 
J. Bell Haddotfs Answ.Osor. 12 b, Here you play hick- 
scomer concernyng the reformation of our maners. 162a 
Ailesbury Semi. (1623) 4g Methinkes 1 foresee the Hie- 
scorners of this age knocking at Heauengate. 

Hicksite (hi-ksait). [f. proper name Hicks + 
-ite.] A member of a seceding body of American 
Quakers, founded by Elias Hicks in 1827, and 
holding Socinian doctrines. Also atlrib. 

1839 Marryat Diary Amer. Ser. 1. III. 95 The Friends. . 
have been separated into Orthodox and Hick site. 1874 
Whittier Anti-Slavery Convent. Prose Wks. 1889 111. 178 
A few spectators, mostly of the Hicksite division of Fnends, 
were present, in broad brims and plain bonnets. 

Hickup, obs. form of Hiccup. 
Hickwall (hrkw^l). local. Forms : a. 5 hygh- 
whele, 6 highwale, hucholl, hewhall, 6-7 
hewel(l, 7- hew-hole. $. 7 highaw(e, heighaw, 
heyhoe,hiho, 7-8 high-hoe, 9 haihow; o,heigh- 
hold. (Cf. High-hole, Hecco.) 7. 6 heche- 
wall, 6- hickwall ; also 6 hicwaw, 7 hicway, 
7-8 hickway. (Cf. Witwall.) 5. 9 hickle, 
hickol, heckle, ickwell, ickle, eckle, eacle, 
eac-ual, ecall, eikle, eekle. (Cf. Yuckle.) c 8 
hufil, 9 hefful. (Cf. Yaffle.) [A word of com- 
paratively late appearance in writing, of which the 
original form and derivation are difficult to deter- 
mine amid the variety of spellings in which it 
is found from the 16th c. onwards. It is prob- 
able that all these go back to imitations of the 
'loud laughing note* of the bird, of which the 
early form hygh-whele (? = hiixwel) may be an 
imitation (already perhaps modified so as to make 
it articulate). Closely allied to this are the series 
hueholl, hewhole, and heighaw, high-hoe, high- 
hole, accommodated by popular etymology to the 
habits of the bird. The series hickwall, hicwaw, 
hickway may easily have arisen from an earlier 
(h«xwel), by the hardening of gh to k (as in heah- 
fore, heyghfer, hekfer, keckfer (Heifer), and the 
words hext, next), although the second element 
takes the appearance of being = OE. wag, ME. 
wagh, and mod. wall, and the first has been ex- 
plained as a derivative form of hack vb., quasi 
1 that which hacks walls'. From hickwaw Drayton *s 
hecco, and the modern hickle, ickte series, are ob- 
vious phonetic descendants. Finally, hefful % hitfil, 
show / for earlier gh (x w )> and thus attach them- 
selves likewise to (h/ocwel). There is perh. some 
attraction between some of these forms and the 
names Yuckle, Yaffle, which appear to repre- 
sent an earlier *youchel, *yawchel, parallel to (ru'/'x- 
wel) ; and there may have been similar mutual 
influence between hickwall and Witwall, the 
latter proh. orig. = ME. wodewale, Wood wale.] 
The Green Woodpecker. 

o. 14.. MS. Arundel 249 If- 9° Hygh-whele, piens. 
*i53* Dewes Introd. Fr. in Palsgr. on The high- wale, 
lespec. 156a Turner Herbal u. 25 Like 



vnto y* ende of 
1570 Levins Manip. 
ewhall, vireo. Ibid. 56/13 Hewell, bird, vireo. a 1678 



the tonge of an hueholl or wodspike, 
13/41 Hewhall, vireo. Ibid. 56/13 He 
Marvell Appleton House 558 Yet that worm triumphs not 
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long But serves to feed the hewel's young. 1678 R/ y W tl- 
lughh/s Omith. 135 The green Woodpecker, or Woodspite, 
called also the Rain-fowl, High-hoe, and Hew-holc. 1797- 
1804 Bewick Brit. Birds (1847) I. 276 heading, The Green 
Woodpecker .. He w-hole. 

P. 1611 Cotgr., Epicte, a Speight. .Wood- pecker, or Hi- 
ghaw. Ibid., Pritiard, a Heighaw, or Wood -pecker. 1674 
Ray Collect. Words 84 (Halliw.) Hey/we, the green wood- 
pecker. 1678 [see a). 1688 R. Holme Armoury ir. xin. 
308/2 Woodspite, Hickwall, Witwall, Hiho, Red Sparrow. 
1879 Miss Jackson Shropsh. Word-bk., Hai/tow, tbe 
Green Woodpecker.— Bridgnorth. 

y. 1546 Lancley Pol. Verg. De Invent. 1. xvn. 30 b, The 
Hechewal, if a wedge be driuen into the whole of her nest . . 
compelleth it to fall out with an herbe that she knoweth. 
1573-80 Baret Alv. H 416 An Hickwall, or witwall, vtrco. 



HIDATED. 

1S80 Hollyuano Treas. Fr. Tottg, Pic t ..& birde called a 
Speicht or Hicwaw. 1601 Holland Pliny I. 351 Ihe Wri- 
necke or Hickway, with some few others, baue two [toes] 
before and other two behind. 1611 Florio, Picchio,. .a bird 
called a wood hacker, a wood wall, a wood pecker, a tree 
iobher, a hickway. 1661 Lovell Hist. Anim. # Mm. 
Introd., The woodpecker .. nutjobber .. witwal, hickwall 
creeper. 1708 Motteux Rabelais iv. lxii. (1737) 254 This 
same Herh your Hickways, alias Woodpeckers use. 1824 
Cary tr. Aristoph. Birds 111. i. 109 Those carpenter fowls, 
the hickwalls, Who with their beaks did hack the gates 
out work manly. 1890 Gloncestcrsh. Gloss., Hickwall, the 
green woodpecker. , 

a. 1876 S. Wanvicksh. Gloss. , Hickle, the green woodpecker. 
1879 Miss Jackson Shropsh. Word-bk., Ecall, ..the Green 
Woodpecker. 188a W.Worcs. Gloss., Eacle, theWoodpeckcr. 
1885 Swmnson Prov. Names Birds 99 Green Woodpecker. . 
Eccle (Oxfordshire , i. Icwcll (Northants). Eaqual or Ecall 
(Salop). YuckeUWilts). Vockcl (Salop). iZynGloncestersh. 
Gloss., Heckle, the green woodpecker (Heref.). 

e. 1788 W. Marshall Yorks. Gloss., Hujil, . .woodpecker. 
i8a8 Craven Dial., Hefful \ a wood-pecker, a heigh -hold. 

Hicra picra, vulgar perversion of HiEnA picba. 

1857 Sat. Rev. 111. 239/2 A drug known hy a familiar 
name, hicra picra. 

Hicwaw, Hicway, var. of Hickwall. 

Hid (hid), ppl. a. Forms : see under Hide v. 
Hidden, concealed, secret. 

aiaas Ancr. R. 172 Semei bitocneS be utwardc ancre— 
nout Hester be ihuddc. c 1380 Wyclif Wks. (1880) 299 
Pharisees . . bat ben hud monu mentis. 138a — 1 Cor. iv. 5 
J>e hid thingis of derknessis. 1500-ao Dunbar Poems xxvi. 
45 Hid malyce and dispyte. ^1598 Rollock Serm. Wks. 
(Wodrow Soc.) 1. 379 He will seirchc. .to the hiddest hirnes 
of thy hart. 1608 Dod & Cleaver Expos. Proy. ix. and x. 
44 Such things as they can come hy : which is called hid 
food. i8ao Keats Lamia 11. 54 Like the bid scent in an 
unbudded rose. 

f b. In phr. In hid {hiddts), a literal transl. of 
L. in occulto, in abscondito. Obs. 

a 1340 Hampole Psalter xxvi. 9 He hild me .. in the hid 
[L. xn abscondito] of his tahernakile. c 1380 Wyclif Sertn. 
Sel. Wks. II. 104 No man doib ou^t in hiddis and 5it he 
castib to.be in apert c 1400 Apol. Loll. 104 pingis bat bei 
don in hid. „ , , 

Kidage (hai-deds). Obs. exc. Hist. [ad. med. 
Anglo-L. hidagium, f. hida Hide sb.2 : see -age.] 

1. A tax payable to the royal exchequer, assessed 
at a certain quota for each hide of land. 

a 1195 Charter Hen. I in Welheral Reg. (i8g 7 ) 20 Terra? 
.. quiete de placitis..et geldis et danegcldis ct hidagus et 
assisis. 14*5 in Kennctt Par. Ant iq. II. 249 Cum hidagio 
hoc anno. 1480 Caxton Descr. Brit. 2 1 Hidage, taillage for 
hydes of londe. 1607 Cowell Interpr., Hidage. 1613-18 
Daniel Coll. Hist. Eng. 136 (B.) All the king's supplies 
made from the very beginning of his raigne . . Carucage, 
Hydage, Escuage, Escheates, Amercements, and such like. 
1614 Seloen Titles Hon. 270 The Aides taken in the infancie 
of the Norman State here was Hydage. 176s Blackstone 
Comm. I. viii. 310 Of the same nature with scutages upon 
knights-fees were the assessments of hydage upon all other 
lands, and of talliage upon cities and burghs. 

2. The assessed value or measurement of lauds, 
on which this tax was levied ; cf. Hidation. 

186a Collect. Archseol. 1. 12 In many cases the manors are 
found to have retained their reputed hidage. 1883 F. 
Seebohm Eng. Vill. Commun. 38 The estimate thus given 
of the hidage of a manor. 

II Hidalgo (hidse-lgo). Also 7 kuydalgo. 
[Sp. hidalgo, OSp. and Pg. fidalgo, formerly also 
hijodalgo\y\. hijos dalgd), i.e. hijo (filho) de algo, 
son of something, < the soune of a man of some 
worth' (Mtnsheu). See Diez; and cf. Fidalgo.] 

In Spain : One of the lower nobility; a gentleman 
by birth. 

No one who was not a hidalgo was formerly entitled to 
the appellative Don. 

1594 Carew Hnarte's Exam. Wits (1616) 220 These haue 
large liberties and exemptions, as in Spaine those Gentlemen 
who are called Hidalgos. 1630 R. Johnson's Kittgd. <fr 
Comtnw. 267 The Dons of Spatne, the Monsiers of France 
. . the Hidalgos of Portugal . . and the younger Brethren in 
England, make a very poore company. 1638 Sir T. Her- 
bert Trav. (ed. 2) 116 Beaten off by fifty Huydalgoes. 1808 
Scott Let. to T. Scott 20 June in Lockhart, There may he 
some hidalgo amongst the mountains of Asturias with all 
the spirit of the Cid. 1819 Byron Juan 1. ix, A true Hidalgo, 
free from every stain Of Moor or Hebrew blood. 1855 Mil- 
man Lat. Chr. ix. vii. (1864) V. 514 An outburst of reproba- 
tion, -from all the nobles and hidalgos of the kingdom, 
b. transf. One like a hidalgo. 

1826 H. N. Coleridge W^st Indies 81 In order to.. defeat 
those ingenious hidalgos the monkeys. 1867 Miss Yonge 
Six Cushions xi. go [He] was a ready-made hidalgo, as he 
well knew. 

C. attrib. " 

1838 Lytton Calderon vi, Those hidalgo titles of which 
your father is so proud. 1866 R. Cn ambers Ess. Ser. 11. 82 
The old hidalgo idea. 

Hence Hida'lffoish a., resembling or character- 
istic of a hidalgo. Hida'lgoism {hidalgism), the 
practice or manners of a hidalgo. 

1847 Disraeli Tancredu. xvi, A hat a little too hidalgoish, 
but quite new. 1887 Westm. Rev. 1045 Petty princedom 
and effeminate hidalgoism. 1887 A. Morel-Fatio in Encycl. 
Brit. XXII. 358/1 His [Cervantes'] main purpose was . . to 
show by an example pushed to ahsurdity the danger of 
hidalgism, of all those deplorable prejudices of pure blood 
and noble race .. which .. were destined to bring Spain to 

f Hi'dated r ppl. a. [f. med.L. type hiddl-us, f. 
hida Hide Made or measured according to 
hides. 
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HIDATION. 

1889 Athenxum 28 Sept.421/1 An elaborate hidated sur- 
vey, .identified as belonging to the reign of Stephen. 1898 
I hid* 12 Feb. 21X The German hidated village is not a 
creation of the State. 

Hidation (haid^-Jan). The fixing of the num- 
ber of hides ; mensnration or assessment by bides. 

1878 R. W. Eyton Key to Domesday 3 The older system 
[of mensuration in Domesday] . . in that its basis was the 
Saxon hide, we may venture to call the System of Hidation. 
1880 Acculemy a Oct. 23^ There are frequent instances of a 
low hidation m Saxon times being increased .. hy the Con- 
queror's officers. 

Hiddelles, var. Hidels Obs. 
Hidden (hrd'n), a. [See Hide v.] 

1. Concealed, secret, occult, etc : see Hide .v. 

a 1547 Surrey 1 Good Ladies , ye that % etc, in Tottel Misc. 
(Arb.) 19 That vnneath may I finde Some hidden place. 1581 
N. T. (Rhem.) j Cor. iv. 5 Who • . wil lighten the hidden 
things of darkenes. 1615-6 Purchas Pilgrims II. 1 139 We 
entered into a very fair nook, and in the hidnest corner uf it, 
17x1 W. Rogers I'oy. 179 Discovering part of the hidden 
1 reasure.^ 18x7 Coleridge SibylL Leaves Poems (1862) 87 
A noise like of a hidden brook In the leafy month of June. 
1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) I. 267 Hidden meanings or remote 
allusions. 

2. A/us. Applied to the consecutive fifths or 
octaves suggested between two parts when they 
move in similar motion to the interval of a fifth or 
octave. 

1869 Ouseley Counterp. IL 8 These imaginary octaves or 
fifths are called ' hidden consecutives _ 1889 E. Paoirr 
Harmony iv. $ 102 If two parts go by similar motion to 
octaves or perfect fifths, such progressions are called 4 hidden' 
octaves or fifths. . . These octaves and fifths, being passed 
over, instead of sounded, are said to be hidden. 

3. Comb., as hidden-veined \ -working adjs. 

1870 Bentley Bot. 144 In succulent plants, the leaves are 
termed hidden-veined. 

Hiddenite (hrdenait). A/in. [Named 1881, 
after W. E. Hidden^ A variety of spodumene, 
found in transparent emerald-green crystals, and 
sometimes cut as a gem. 

188 1 Amer. J rid. Sc. Ser. in. XXI. 130. i88r Atfunaeum 
16 Apr. 530/3 Dr. Lawrence Smith has proposed the name 
of* Hiddenite* for the oew mineral discovered hy Dr. Hid* 
den in North Carolina, which is koown in the gem market 
as 'lithia-emerald '. 

Hiddenly (hi d 4 nli\ adv. [f. Hidden ///. a. 
+ -ly 2 .] fn a hidden manner ; so as not to be 
evident to the sight or understanding ; secretly. 

1580 Hollysano Treas. Fr. Tong, En cachetic, priuily, 
closely, hiddenly. 1643 T. Goodwin Heart of Christ in 
Heaven 74 This marriage of Adam was ordained hiddenly, 
to represent and signifie Christs marriage with his Church. 
17a r R. Keith tr. T. a Kempis' SoliL Soul xiii. 207 Why 
therefore is it that thou withdrawest thy self sometimes so 
hiddenly from the Soul ? 1846 Trench Mirae. vii. (1862) 
197 note, The figure of all those who would do good hiddenly. 

Hiddenmost (hi-d'nmoast), a. [f. as prcc. + 
-most ; after inmost, etc.] Most hidden or secret. 

189a E. G Steoman in Century Mag. Apr., Describe, ex^ 
press, interpret, the hiddenmost nature of man. 

Hiddenness (hi d'n,nes). [f. as prec. + -kess.] 
The condition or state of being hidden ; secrecy. 

c 1380 Wyclif Agst. Begging Friars xlui. Sel. Wks. III. 
397 He spake opunly to bo world, and in hyddenesse nobing. 
1631 Gouge God's Arrows iv. v. 380 The Philistines use it 
. . for the hiddennesse or secrecy of a cause. 175a Law 
Spirit 0/ Love it. (1816) 27 Had oot the Christ of God laid 
in a state of hiddeness in every son of man. 1885 Pater 
Marius I. 95 The hiddenness of perfect things. 

Hidder, -ir, var. of Hedeb; Sc. ff. Hither. 
Hiddill, -ils, var. Htdel, -els. Hiddlin* r see 
H idlings. Hiddoues, -owus, obs. ft. Hideous. 

fHiddy,tf. [? var. of Heady a.] Lofty, towering. 

1631 Vicars AZneid n. 39 The hiddie [arduus] horse 
standing within our town, Hath armed men disgorg'd. 

Hiddy-giddy (hi-dijgvdi), a. and adv. Sc. 
[A riming jingle: cf. Heady a. 2 h, and Giddy.] 
A. adj. Giddy, whirling. B. adv. In a giddy whirl ; 
in confusion ; topsy-turvy. 

1450-70 Ho llano Howlai 821 la came twa flyrand fulis 
..and ^eid hiddy giddy. 1535 Lynoesay Satyre 4 151 
It gart my heid rin hiddie giddie. 1629 Maxwell fr. 
Herodian (1635) 295 He fell to his hiddygiddy veneration 
of his country Deity . .with antique dances. 1819 YV. Ten- 
nant Papistry Stontfd (1827) 205 The Main-kirk rang wi 1 
slaps and smites : Pell-mell, thwack ! hiddie-giddie I 

Hide (haid), sb.i Forms : 1 hfd, 3 hude («), 
huide, 3-4 hid, 3-8 hyde, 4 hidd, 4-5 huyde, 
4-6 hyd, 6 hydd, 4- hide. [OE. hyd str. fem. 
OKris. A/Id, OS. Ml (MDu. hut, hunt (d), Da. 
huid), OHG., MHG. hilt, Ger. haul, ON. hud, 
Goth. *hfys :-OTeut. *£;7fo , -s:-pre-Teut. *kiiti's : 
cf. L. cutis, Gr. /rvros.] 

1. The skin of an animal, raw or dressed : more 
particularly applied to the skins of t£e larger beasts 
and such as may be tanned into leather. 
t.*?? 0 ?' E ' Chron + an- 89* S« bat waes fceworht of briddan 
healfre hyde he hi on foron. c i»oo Trin. ColL Horn. 109 
Pe neddrccriepeS nedlinge burehnerewe hole, and bileueS 



carf he a bole hyde smale al to a pong, c 1400 Rom. Rose 
T « ren J the w o'f out of his hide. 1467 in Eng. Gilds 396 
That they do not shave flesh, skynnes, or huydes, hut above 
the Brugge. 1495-7 Nav. Acc. Hen. K//(i8g6) 229 For 
halfl an Oxe hyde all Redie coryed and Tanned. 1579 
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Spenser Shcph. Cal. Sept. 223 Fast hy the hyde the Wolfe 
Lowder caught. 1674 tr. Schcffer's Lapland 140 They put 
on a garment made of hides. 1727 Swift Desire ff Possess. 
57 Strip his Hyde, and pick hxs Bones, Regardless of his 
dying Groans. 1768 J. Bvron Narr. Patagonia (1778) 51 
An ox's hide, used on board for sifting powder, and called 
a gunner's hide. 1853 C Morfit Tanning, etc. 146 Hides 
.. comprise the skins of oxen, horses, cows, bulls, and 
buffaloes, and are employed for thick sole leather. 

b. In collocation with hair, esp. in phr. (/;/) 
hide and hair: wholly, entirely ; neither hide nor 
hair : nothing whatever. (So Du. huid en haar.) 

e 1330 [see 2h c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Adrian 514 Wnuem- 
myt in hyd ore hare. 1450-70 Holland Ilowlatatp This 
Howlat hidowis of hair and of hyde. C1575 Balfour's 
Praclicks (1754) 523 He sail exhibite the samin. .cattel, in 
hyde and hair, at ane certane day and place. 1857 Hol- 
lano Bay Path xxv. 303, I havn't seen hide nor hair of the 
piece ever since. 

2. The human skin. (Since 17th c. contemptuous 
or jocular.) 

a 1000 Laws of /Elf red c 70 (Schmid) Gif mon ooYum rib 
forslea hinnan j^ehalre hyde, geselled x scill. to bote J sif 
sio hyd sie tobrocen . . jeselle xv scilL to bote, a 1300 
Cursor M. 3661 J>ou wat mi hid es smith and bar. And esau 
es rugh wit har. c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 
14904 He sey neuere er, So faire childre of huyde ne her. 
c 1460 Towneley Myst. (Surtees) 224 Alle rent is thi hyde. 
1536 Bellenoen Cron. Scot. (1821) I. p. lii, He wes fairer 
oFvisage and hide, than wes ony fady of the warld. 1645 
Milton Colast. Wks. (1851) 372 Who could have beleevd so 
much insolence durst vent it self from out the hide of a 
varlet? 1781 Cowper Expost. 486 He found thee savage. . 
Taught thee to clothe thy pink'd and painted hide. 184a 
Orderson Creol. x. to6 One who. .tanned the hide of a poor 
pigmy, a 1873 Lytton Pansanias 138 The poor fellow 
meant only to save his own hide. 

f b. In alliterative collocation with hue (colour, 
complexion, countenance). Obs. 

c 1330 King of Tars (Ritson) 752 Hit hedde bothe lymes 
and face . . Huyde and heuh, bon and feL, And everi lyme. 
c 1400 Rowland <$• 0. 1230 Full fayre of hewe & hyde. c 1420 
Awntyrs off Arth. 108 (Douce MS.) But on hide ne on 
huwe, no heling hit hadde. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. III. 
305 His awio deir sonc.Of hyde and hew baith plesand 
wes and fair, a 1549 Muming Maidin xii. in Laneham % s 
Let. (1871) Introd. 151 Ye ar so haill of hew and hyd. 
1825-80 Jamieson s, v. Hyd, 1 It's sae dirty, it'll never come 
to hyd or hew.' Loth. 

3. As a material for clothing, shoes, etc. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 935 God mad bam kyrtels ban of hide. 
Ibid. 2250 J>ar-for most bai bam hide Bath wit hors^ and 
camel hide. 1827 D. Johnson Ind. Field Sports 232 Pieces 
of cane bound round with . . slips of raw hide, i860 Longf. 
Wayside Inn, K. Olaf xix. x, Eric severed the cables of hide. 
1865 Kings ley Her civ. x, They wore short jackets of hide. 

4. A whip made of a beast's hide. Cf. Cow- 
hide 3. 

1851 Mayne Reid Scalp Hunt, xxiii, Pork and pipe-clay, 
accompanied with a too liberal allowance of the ' hide \ 

5. attrib. and Comb., as hide-beating, -curing, 
-dresser, -ing, -factory, -fair, -knob, -merchant, 
-net, -plate, -seller, -thong, -whip', hide-blown a., 
bloated; hide-drogher [Drogher], a coasting 
vessel trading in hides ; the master of such a vessel ; 
hence hide-droghing, trading with such a vessel ; 
hide-factor, a dealer in hides who supplies tanners; 
hide-handler, a machine or vat in which hides 
are treated with the liquor used in tanning them ; 
hide-mill, a machine for softening dried hides; 
hide-money (transl. of Gr. dtp/Mrueov): .see quot.; 
hide-rope, a rope made of plaited cowhide (Knight 
Diet. Mech.) ; hide-scraper, -stretcher, -worker, 
appliances used in preparing hides for leather. 

1660 R. Coke Power $ Sub/. 150 Beat his hide, or make 
him to fear a *hide-beating. 183^ Sia H. Taylor 1st Pt. 
Artevelde L iil (D.), Slothful, *hide-blown, gormandizing 
niggards. 1890 Daily News 24 Mar. 6/5 A Free Trade 
demonstration of the tanners and *hide-dressers. .in Paris. . 
A thousand men who used to be employed in tanning and 
•hide dressing. 1841 Emerson Lect., Man the Reformer 
Wks. (Bohn) II. 239 It is the sailor, the *hide-drogher, the 
butcher. 188a Harper's Mag. Dec 602 The beach where 
Dana once loaded his hides in his ' hide drogher '. 1840 R. H. 
Dana Bef. Mast xv. 41 A large ship.. as rusty and worn as 
two years' ^hide-droghing* could make her. 1894 Daily 
News x May 8/3 *Hide fairs were things common enough 
in many districts of rural England m old days. 1853 
Pratt in C. Morfit Tanning, etc 321 Three *hide-mills, 
for softening the dry Spanish hides. 1846 Grote Greece 
11., vi. (1849) II. 475 note, The ^hide-money (Jfpi^xTwcor) 
arising from the numerous victims offered at puhlic sacri- 
fices at Athens, is accounted for as a special item of the 
public revenue. 1836-48 B. D. Walsh Aristofh., Knights 
1 . i, There succeeds a thievish, loud *hide-scller. 1851 M avme 
Reid Scalp Hunt, li, Raw *hide-thongs were looped about 
our wrists and ankles. 1885 Harpers Mag. Jan. 274/2 A 
blunted piece of iron, known as a 1 *hide- worker '..easily 
removes the hair after the hide is taken from the water where 
it was 'dumped' after the liming. 

Hide, sb.% Obs. exc. Hist Forms : 1 hi'sid, 
hisd, hid, h^d, 1-9 hyde, 1- hide. [OE. hid 
str. fem., earlier hhid, app. from *hiwid, deriv. 
of hiw-, hig-, household, family : cf. Hewe. The 
suffix is obsenre. 

In the Latin teat of Beda, and elsewhere, expressed hy 
familia, for which in the OE. transl. htwisc and htwscipe, 
derivatives oihlw- family, interchange with hid] 

1. A measure of land in Old English times, con- 
tinued also for some time after the Norman Con- 
quest, varying in extent with the nature of the ground, 
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etc. : primarily, the amount considered adequate for 
the support of one free family with its dependants ; 
at an early date defined as being as much land as 
could be tilled with one plough in a year. See 
Carucate. 

The question of the extent of the hide has been much con- 
troverted. The general conclusion appears to be that it 
was normally = 120 acres ; but the size of the acre itself 
varied. Sec Maitland, Domesday and Beyond. 

848 in Earle Land Charters (1888) 122 E50 berchtwulf 
cyning sile forflrede minum oegne ni^en hr*ida lond in 
wu do tune. 869 in Birch Cartular. Sax. (1885) 524 Eac 
wudulond all hit is gemaine bara fif & tuentij hijda. c 000 tr. 
Bsda's Hist. iv. xviii. [xvil(i8oo) 306 Is baes ilean ealondes 
jemet aefter Ongolcynnes eahte twelf hund hida [Est 
autem tnensura ej'usdem insula: \Vcctae\ jnxta aestima- 
tionem Angtorum, mille ducentarum fatniliaruvi\ a 1000 
Laws of /Ethelred in Schmid Gesetze 242 And sceote man 
«X.hwi]ce hide pasnig o55e paeniges weorS, and bringe man 
past to cirican. c rooo Wergilde c 2 § 7 Ibid. App. vii. 396 
Gif Wilisc man ^ebeo, bast he haehbe hiwisc landes \Laws 
of Ine c. 32 Gif Wylisc mon haehbe hide londes] and 
ma^ge cyninges gafol forSbringan, bonne hi5 his wer-gild 
exx scill. And he ne sebeo buton to healfre hide, bonne 
si his wer lxxx scill. 1086 Domesday Bk. in Keonett Par. 
Atitiq. (1818) I. 88 Idem Rotbertus tenet Bernecestre .. Ibi 
sunt 15 hidae et dim. Terra 22 car. a 1100 O, E. Chron. 
an. 1008 Her bebead se cyng bast man sceolde ofer eall 
Angel cynn scypu feastlice wircean baet is bonne lof 1 brym 
hund hidum, and of oc hidan senne scegS, and of .viii. 
hidum helm and bvman. Ibid. an. 1086 Naes an hid landes 
innan Englae lande bast he nyste hwa heo harfde. [c 1154 
Henby of Huntingdon vi. 360 (Du Cange) Hida Anglice 
vocatur terra unius aratri culturae sufficiens per annum. 
c 1 175 Dialog, de Scacc. 1. xvii, Quid Hida. .secundum vul- 
garem opimonem. Ruricolas melius hoc norunt; verum 
sicut ah ipsis accepimus, hida a primitiva insiitutione ex 
centum acris constat.] c 1290 X Eng. Leg. I. 52/185 An 
hondret hidene of guod lond with hire he jaf per. 1297 
R. Glouc (1724) 434 Of ech hyde of Engelond bre ssyl- 
lynges he nom po. 13. . K. Alls. 458 Whan come ripeb in 
heruest tyde Mery it is in feld & hyde. 1494 Fabyam 
Chron. vn. cexxii. 246 So an hyde of lande conteyneth 
.xx. acres. 1593 Noroen Spec. Brit., M % sex i» 5 The vsuall 
account of lande at this day in Englande is by acres, yardes, 
care wes, hydes, lenightes fees, cant reds, baronies and coun- 
ties. 1614 Selden Titles Hon. 273 By their account cacii. 
acres made a Hyde. 1788 R. Kelham Domesday Bk. (L.), 
The just value of a hide, that might fit the whole kingdom 
. . was ever of an uncertain quantity. 1895 Pollock & 
Maitlano Eng. Laiu I. 347 Id *be north of England this 
unit appears as the carucate.. In the south the hide appears 
in place of the carucate, and the hide is generally regarded 
as made up of four, hut it may well be of six virgates. 1897 
Maitland Domesday $ Beyond 510 They know hut one 
tenemental unit. It is the hiwisc, the terra unius fatniliz, 
the terra unius nuxnentis, the manse, the hide. 

b. Hide and Gaine [OF gaigne, gaingne arable 
land, * terre labourable ' (Godefroy)]. 

These words appear to be given originally as synonyms of 
arable land. But later compilers took them as a phrase. 

1347 in Fitzherb. Abridg. tit. Admeasurement^ r 8 fol. 15 
La terre a qe le comen est claim appendant] fuit auncient 
terre hide & geign. 1618 Coke On Lit*. 85 h, And the 
Common Law giueth errahle land (which anciently is called 
Hyde & gaine) the preheminencie and precedencie before 
meadowes [etc. J. 1658 Phillips, Hide and Gain, arahle 
Land, or the same as gainagc. 1708 Tertues de la Ley 383 
Hide and Gayne did anciently signifie arrahle Land. 

2. nonce-use. (Associated with Hide sbJ) As 
much land as could he measured by a thong cut out 
of a hide. (In quot. referring to the story of Dido's 
purchase of the site of Carthage, Virg. Ain. I. 368.) 

1594 Marlowe & N she Dido iy. ii, She crav'd a hide of 
ground to huild a town. 

Hide, sb£ [£. Hide v.* 1 ] 
T I. 1. (In ME. use.) The action or an act of 
hiding; concealment. Obs. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 10771 Quen ioseph sagh na hide ne 
dught, Nedings forth his wand he hroght. Ibid. 26115 O 
mans hert an opening wide, bat man can scheu wit-vten 
hide, a 1310 in Wrignt Lyric P. viii. 31^ A stythye stunte 
hire sturne stryf, that ys in heovene hert in hyde. 
II. 2. (In modern use.) A hiding-place ; a cache. 

1649 T. Wooenote Hermes Theol. viii. 13 Hunted by an 
Orthodox Divine.. who can easily ferret them out of all 
their hides and holds. i86a * Manhattan' Marion I. 20 
[He] would.. go early to his hide, and conceal himself, with 
the barrels of his duck gun loaded with buck-shot. 1884 
Public Opinion 5 Sept. 301/1 A nice little 'hide', contain- 
ing not only the articles he was in search of, but also other 
stolen property. 

Hide (haid), v.* Pa. t. hid; pa. pple. hid, 
hidden (hi*d*n). Forms: 1 hfd&rifl^rdsing.lift), 
hidan, 3-4 hude («), {yd sing, hitt, hut, bit), 
3-5 huide, huyde, 3- hide, (4-5 hid(d, hyd, 6 
hyed). ra. t. a. r h^dde, hidde, 2-4 hudde, 
3-6 hidde, etc., (5 hude), 4- hid. 0. 5 hidded, 
5-7 hided. Pa. pple. a. 1 h^ded, hidd, 2-4 
ihud(de, 4-5 yhud(de, -hid(de, -hyd, (y)hed(de, 
i-hid, -hydd, hud, 4-6 hidd(e, etc., 4- hid.**. 
P. 6 hyd en, 6- hidden. [OE. hydan = MDu. 
hrtden {huyden, htteden), MLG. hhderi to hide, 
LG. (ver)huen :-OTeut. *htidjan, variously re- 
ferred to the root of OE. hyd, Hide and to a 
pre-Teut. *heudh-, -kudh-, seen in Gr. kcvOuu to 
hide, cover up, conceal. The late pa. pplc. hidden 
is after strong vbs., e. g. ride, ridden.'] 

1. trans. To put or keep out of sight ; to conceal 
intentionally from the view or notice of others ; to 
conceal from discovery, to secrete. 
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C807 K. iELFBeo Gregory's Past. xxvi. 184 Swae se laece 
hvt his isern wi3 5one mon be he smoan wile, c 113a O. E. 
C/mv/. an. 063 [He] fand ba hiddc in ba ealde wealle writes 
bet Headda abb heafde aer sewriton. a 1200 Moral Oae 28 
Al to muchel ich habbe ispent, tohtel lhnd in horde. <ri2$o 
Gen. A Ex. 352 Do gunen he same snden, And limes in 
leues hiden. a 1300 Cursor ^/ 3677 (Cott.) Wit a rugh 
skin sco hidd his hals. c 134° Ibid. 9™ ■ (Tnn.> pon wommon 
. .shall haue euer pi heed hud. i486 Bk. St. AlbansK iv b, 
In moore or in moos he hidyth hem fast 1490 Caxton 
Eneydos xxiv. 89 She hidded the swerde. 1600 J. Pory tr. 
Leo's Africa is. 32, I had no leisure to hide away my coine 
from them. 1646 Fuller Wounded Cotisc. (1841) 339 Our 
English proverb saith, he that hath hid can find. 1770 
Junius Lett, xxxvi. 177 Retire, then . .and hide your blushes 
from the world. 1873 Emerson Lett. * Soc. Aims, Eloq. 
Wks. (Bonn) III. 100 Mothers hid their sons, and wives 
their husbands . . lest they should be led by his eloquence 
to join the monastery. 

f b. To conceal so as to shield or protect. Obs. 
a 1300 E. E. Psalter xxx. 21 [xxxi. 20I tMatz.) pou salt am 
hide Fra fordrovinges of men. 138a Wyclif Ps. xxvi[i]. 5 
He bidde me in his tabernacle in the day of enehs. 153S 
Coveroale Ps. lxiii[i]. 2 Hyde me from the gatheringe 
together of y* frowarde. 1614 Bp. Hall Recoil, freat.^ 

Many . . having nothing but a cote of tbatch to hide them 
from heauen. 

c. To hide one's face : (a) in Biblical language, 
to turn away or withdraw one's eyes, take no heed. 
(Also to hide one's ear, oneself?) {b) =d (£). 

138a Wyclif Job xiii. 24 Whi tbi face thou bidist, and 
demest me thin enemy? 1560 Bible (Genev.) Ps. xxx. 7 
Thou didest hide thy face, and 1 was troubled. — Isa. 1. 15 
When you shal stretch out your hands, I wil hide mine eyes 
from you. 1611 Bible Lam. iii. 56 Hide not thine ear at 
my breathing, at my cry. 1780 Cowper Tab le T. 422 When 
Avarice starves (and never hides his face) Two or three 
millions of the human race. , . , 

d. To hide one* s head: (a) to protect one s head, 
to shelter oneself, take shelter; (b) to keep out of 
sight, keep from shame or discomfiture. 

* 1400 Apll. Loll. 40 Pore He was, for He had not were 
to hied His heuid. a 1529 Skelton Howe tlie douty Duke 
18s Crepe into your canes Your hecdes for to hyde. 1503 
W. Fulke Meteors (1640) 57 Some Rivers there be, that hide 
their heads under the Earth, and., far off, breake out 
againe. 1590 Spenser F. Q. i. H. 18 But yet I waroe tbee 
noV.hide thy head. 1593 Shaks. Rtch.^ //, uu »l6 
Richard, not farre from hence, bath hid his head. 1667, 
1840 [see Diminished 2]. 1778 A. Hamilton Wks.Wm 
VII. 539. I believe it [a faction] unmasked its batteries too 
soon, and begins to bide its head. 

te. All hid\ the signal cry in hide-and-seek; 
hence, an early name of the game itself. Obs. 

1588 Shaks. L. L. L. iv. iii. 78 All hid, all hid an old 
infant play. 160a Dekker Sattrom. (N.), Cries all hid as 
boys do. 1607 Tourneur Rev. Trag. ill. v. Wks. 187811. 
82 A lady can At such all-hid beguile a wiser man. 163a 
Sherwood, All hidde,>«, ou vn se cache pour estre trottvi 

d \ a . "refl.vxA inlr. a. refi. To put or keep oneself 
out of sight, or to conceal oneself. 

,897 K. Alfred Gregory's Past, xv 88 Ge fleoo, & hydaS 
eow c 1000 Ags. Ps. (Th.) ciii. 21 Hi on holum bydab hi 
Seorne. c 1200 Ormin 13736^33 babe hemm hiddenn sone 
anan. C1330 R. Brunne Chron. Waee ( Rolls I 34™ pey 
nadde no tome for to fie, Ne place to hoyden hem priue. 
C1386 Chaucer Sqr.'s T. 504 Right as a serpent hit hym 
vnder floures Til he may seen his tyme for to byte 1489 
Caxton Faytes of A. 11. iii. 94 They hided hem self within 
the thykke busshes. 1548 Hall Chron., Hen, IV 13 b, 
Lurkyng and hidyng him selfe id P«vy places. 1639 T. 
Brogis tr. Camus 1 Mor. Relai. 255 The blade hides it selfe 
in the handle. 1879 F. Pollok Sport Brit. Burmah I. 116 
Tigers bave a wonderful knack of hiding themselves, 
b. intr. To conceal oneself. Also with up. 

Hide fox and all after', a cry formerly uttered in the 
game of hide-and-seek, wbeo one player bides and the rest 

^^"r. brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 8864 On heb and 
hilles to hyde in hulk, c m o Cursor M. 1674s L^nn.) pe 
li 3 t bigan to hyde. c 14*0 Chron. Vtlod. st, 808 Where ever 
he satte, stode, or hude. 160a Shaks. Ham. iy. 11. 32 Hide 
Fox, and all after [cf. Hioe-and-seek i]. 1774 Golosm. 
Nat. Hist. (1776) VIII. 199 The recesses m which she nlti- 
maYelf hid". 77 1872 J. E*Taylor Half Hours in Green 
Lanes (1877) 108 The slightest sound would cause them to 
hide up, - 

3. trans. To keep (a fact or matter) from the 
knowledge or observation of others ; to keep close 
or secret. 

c iaoo Trin. Coll. Horn. 190 We hudeS hSere sinnen on us 
a 1100 Cursor M. 1107 pis ded had euer l-wis ben hidd, II 
god bim-self ne had it kydd. 1382 Wvclw Prov. x. 14 
Wise men hiden kunnyng. c 1430 Iff* St Kath. (1884) 61 
The place of hir sepulture was hydde from knowlecne ot 
cristen puple an hnndcrt 3eere and thrytty. a 1533 Lo. 
Berners Htton lxxxiii. 261 He coude haue no power to 
hyde or couer the trouth. 1690 Gt. Scanderbeg 92 The 
Sultan . . being defeated, hided Ananissa's condition. 177 1 
Mrs. Griffith tr. Viatuts Ship wreck 130 P^ct my 
mother; hide from her the condition 1 am reduced jo. 18*7 
Carlyle Fr. Rev. II. iv. vii, He that has a secret should 
not only hide it, but hide that be has it to hide. ^ ^ 

4. To keep from view (without implication ol 
intention); to prevent from being seen ; to obstruct 
the view of; to cover up. 

cixia Chaucer Boeth. in. metr. vin. 64 (Camb. Mb.) The 
canines of the see 1-hyd in nodes ,398 T^visa Barth 
De P. R. y. ii. (1495) 103 Heer well dysposyd. .hydyth and 
defend£b the Pallad. on Husb.v, 487 Vndir 

cloude yhid the mone. 1577 B. Googe Heresback s Husb. 
? (1586) 45 Where the Grasse would so soone growe, as it 
woJde hTde a staffe in a day.. .610 Shaks. Temp. .11. 86 
The luy which had hid my princely 1 runck. 1709 Berke* 
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ley Th. Vision § 79 His thumb, with which he might hide 
a tower, or hinder its being seen. 1810 Vince &« n ' Astr0 ' 1 - 
xxi. 220 A few seconds before the sun was totally hid. 1850 
Kane Arct. Expl. I. v. 48 Littleton Island is before us, 
hiding Cape Hatberton. 

Hide, *>. 2 [f. Hide sbX\ 

1. trans. To remove the hide from ; to flay. rare. 
I7S7 W. Thompson R. N. Advoc. 41 They are neither 

sufficiently blooded, nor dressed in any tolerable manner 
more than hiding. ' 

2. To beat the hide or skin of ; to flog, turasli. 
(See also Hiding vbl. sb. 2 ) slang or colloq. < 

1825 Brockett, Hide, to beat. • Ml hide your jacket. 
a 182? For by Voc. E. Anglia, Hide, to thresh ; to curry the 
hide. r8 7 5 Buckland Log-bk. 169 The cause of my being 
hided and flogged so often at school. , „_ J 

fHide, ^ 3 Obs. rare. [f. Hide sbM trans. 
To fix the number of hides in (a piece of land)^ 

1610 Holland Camden's Brit. L 400 The land belonging 
to this towne was never hided. 
Hide-all, a. That hides or covers np every- 

^83? Cottle Rcmi*. (1847) 48 [He] refused to wear the 
bide-all sable gown. . . , 

Hide-and-peep. A child's game : hiding the 
face and peeping out again ; bo-peep. 

,83a W..STEPHENSON CaUshead 

chudrc 
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ren play'd at hide and peep, Beneath their mother s 
apron. . 
Hide-and-seek. Also 9 hide-and-go-seek. 

1. A children's game, in which one or more of 
the players hide, and the rest, at a given signal, set 
out to find ihem. 

The earlier name was All hid: see Hide k.i i , bnt 
hidt-and-seek must have been wen known before 1672 . cf. 2 

1726-7 Swift Gulliver \. iii, The boys and girls would 
venture to come and play at hide-and-seek in my hair. 1735 
Pecce Kenticisms, Hide-afid-fox [cf. Hide ^ 2 b], hide- 
and-seek. 1838 Dickens O. Twist y, Tbe ragged boys., 
played a noisy game at hide and-seek among the tombstones. 
1861 Hughes Tom Brown at Oxf xvn, Uhe children., 
play hidc-and-seek, and look for nests in the gorse-bushes. 

2. transf. and jig. Applied to action in which 
one person or thing evades or appears to evade 
another. Also attrib. . 

1672 Drvoen Marr. d la Mode in. 11, 'Sdeatb, 1 begin to 
be weary of this hide and seek. 1706 Farquhar Recruit. 
Officer n. i, Our armies did nothing but play at prison bars, 
and hide and seek with the enemy. 1828 Chr. Woros^ 
K. Chas. 1, /con Basitike 31 AH these hide-and-seek 
devices, all this idle child's play. 1861 Sala Dutch / tct. 
xviii. 288 The treacherous sun . . has been playing a game 
of hide-and-seek with me all day. 1870 Miss Bridgman 
R. Lynne I. xvii. 298 Rose could not have put her 
thoughts in any coosecntiye words—they seemed to De 
playing at hide-and-go-seek in her mind. 

So Hide and seek v., to play at hide-and-seek. 

1830 Tennyson Mermaid iii, We would run to and fro, 
and hide and seek, On tbe broad sea-wolds in the crimson 
shells. 1847 — Prittc. n. 43s Some hid and sought In tbe 
orange thickets. 

Hideaway (hoWl.aw^), sb. . and a. 

A. sb. One who hides himself away ; a fugitive. 
(Cf. runaway, stowaway?) 

1871 Echo s Jan., The hideaways were soon killed or 
taken prisoners: 1883 G. Allen in Col Clout's Calendar 
33 Compelled the hide-aways to reveal themselves. 

B. Oilj. That hides or is hidden away. 
1876 Mas. Whitney Sights * Ins. xvii. 173 r Still little 

hideaway nooks. 1891 Atkinson Last Gtant-Ktllers 3 In 
those deep hide-away valleys or dales. 

Hidebind (hai-dbaind), v. [f. Hide sb.* + 
Bind v. y after hide-bound.] ^ trans. To render 
hidebonnd ; to confine, constrict. 

164a Rogers Naaman 149 Selfe hath hidebound thee and 
straffed thee in thine owne bowells. 1840 De Quincey 
Style l Wks. XI. 177 Some scaly leprosy or elephantiasis, 
barking and bide-binding the fiae natural puUes of the 
elastic flesh. 

+ Hidebinding. Obs. [f. Hide sbA + Binding 
vbl sb. 2.] The disease Hidebound : see next, B. 

1748 tr. Renatus' Distemj>. Horses 241 What the Country 
People call Hide-Binding is a mischievous Plague to Cattle 
of the Ox-kind. 

Hidebound (hardbound), a. {sb.) [f. Hide 
sb.* in locative relation + Bound ///. a. 1 : cf. 
tongue-tied.] 

I. 1. Of cattle: Having the skin clinging closely 
to the back and ribs so that it cannot be loosened 
or raised with the fingers, as a result of bad feeding 
and consequent emaciation. . 

1559 (see B.]. 1600 Hollano Livy xxi. xl. 4*S Ineir 
horses, no other than lame jades and ^^^^^f' 
ings. 1681 Otway Soldier's Fort. v. 1, I had rather ray 
Ox should graze in a Field of my own, than live hide-hound 
upon the common. 1876 T. Hardy Etlulberta (1877) 3^ 
A hide-bound bull is going to be killed. 

2. Of human beings : Having the skin tight and 
incapable of extension. , 

1599 Broughton's Let. v. 17 An Archtlochus leane and 
hidebound with hart-fretting enuie. 16.4 Quahles Vw. 
Poems, Job {1717) 196 My bones are hide-bound. 1708 
Motteux Rabelais iv. Iii. <i737) «°a This did not make 
me .. Hide-bound and Costive. 1895 W. Wfwht 
SfZenobia iii. 21 They [the children] had not the hide-bound, 
hunger-pinched appearance of the children of Yabroud. 

fig. £i6i 3 0yerbv R y/1 fT/>(i6 3 8)ii3 And till he eat 
a scbooleman, he is hide-bound, a 1641 Swkuhc / 
(1646) 8 His Muse was hydebound. 1863 Mrs. Oaskell 
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Sylvia's L. 1. SS Always ease an uneasy heart, and never 
let it get hidebound. , , , , 

3. Of trees, etc. : Having the bark so closely ad- 
herent and unyielding as to impede growth. 

r6z6 Bacon Sylva § 545 If Trees be Hide.^n^riiey 
wax lesse Fruitfull, and gather Mosse. 1727 M<%? r 1 \ 
Like stunted bide-bounSTrees, that just hnvc 1 «t ^nffiaent 
sap at once to hear and rot. 1827 Steu art Flanters G. 
(182S) 27 No part of it appears stunted or ^^P^. 

fiz! a i66x Fuller Worthies (1840) 111. 306 Hitherto the 
English pale had been hide-bound in the growth thereof, 
having not gained one foot of ground in more th a n two 
hundred yeRrs. . , . 

4. transf. and fig. Of persons, their minds, etc. . 
Restricted in view or scope ; narrow ; cramped ; 
hence, bigoted, obstinately set in opinion. 

1603 H. Crossr Vertucs Commw. (1878; 82 [Tp] »ntnnsi- 
cate into the maior of the matter, with such hidebound 
reasons. 1644 Milton Areop. (Arb.) 57 To blot or alter 
what precisely accords notwiih the hidebound humor wbich 
he calls his judgement. 1678 Butler Hud. 111. u 21 Aad 
still the harsher and hide-bounder The Damsels prove, 
become the fonder. 1724 R. Welton Subst. Chr. Fatth 27 
No narrow hide-bound mind that CRn onljr love and seek 
its own self. 1886 Stevenson Dr. Jekyll 111. (ed. 2) 31 An 
excellent fellow . . but a hide-bound pedaat for all thRt. 
f b. Close-fisted, stingy, niggardly. Obs. 
IW7-8 Bp. Hall Sat. v. iv, The neighbours praisen Villio s 
hidebound son. 1616 Beaum. & Fl. ^tf.Lady 111. 11 , 
There's nothing in that hide-hound usurer.^ ^Sttuatton 
of Paradise 73 (T.) Cares and sleepless nights tormented 
with continual lashings a hidebound miser. 

II. 5. Having an edging or binding of hide. 
i8<8 W. Ellis 3 Vis. Madagascar xii. 336, The hard- 
wooded and hide-bound shields of the attacking party 
afforded no protection. 

f B. sb. The diseases affecting cattle and trees, 
described above in 1 , 3. Obs. 

ISS9 Cooper Thesaurus. Coriago, tbe sickenesse of cattail 
when tbey are clouuge, that their skynnes dope cl eve fast 
to their bSdies, hydetouode. 1607 Topsell Fourf. Beasts 
(x6 S S) 61 Oxen are also much troubled with a disease called 
the Hide-bound. 1639 T. de Grey ComM. Horsem. 132. 
1678 Phillips (ed. 4), Hidebound . u a disease whereunto 
Trees., by the cleaving of the Bark, are suhjuct 17*7 
Bradley Fam. Did., HideBound, a Disease : in Horses 
when the Skin sticks so fast to their Backs and Ribs, that 
you cannot pull it from the Flesh with your Hands. 

t Hidebounded, a. Obs. = Hidebound a. 4 b. 
1633 Massinger Guardian l. i, They are Hide-bounded 
money-mongers. „, . . 9 n 

Hided (hai-ded), a. [f. Hide sp + -bd M 

1. Having a hide (csp. of a specified kind). 
?*i 4 oo Morte Arth. 1001 He has a kyrtille one.. It 

hydedealle with hare, c 1440 YorkMyst *xxi 51, J am fnll 
t ndirlv hydid. 1576 Newtoh Lemme's Complex. (1633) 09 
RSugfsKed, of thick leathery bided, such as .are tfie 
Bcver and the Otter. 1830 Blackw. Mag. XXYI11. 237 
These are flesh and blood, hided and hairy. 

2. Made of twisted hide. . ^ , 
1807 Naval Chron. XXIIT. 189 To which was fastened 

% h Hidlgeld,.gildi. 0 .E.Law. Obs. [OE. 
hidgicld, -geld hide-payment : see Hide sb.- ] A tax 
paid on every hide of land ; hidage. 

a 1087 in Dipl. Angl. Mvi Sax. (Th.) 439 WiSntan bam 
hidzelde be nan man wiSutan Gode anum atellan ne mapz. 

Tlide^llthydegild. O.E Law. Obs. 
[OE. hjdfield, -gyld, f. hfd Hide sb.\ skin: see 
Schmid Gesetze der Angels., Glossar 615.] A fine 
paid in lieu of a flogging. ,c^ m :^ 
a 1000 Laws of Eadward * Gnthrum c. 7 § MS ch mid) 
Peolman Hie "his hyde oSSe hyd-syldes. 1708 Ternjes de 



owman pone ms> nyuc »jjf«-,-,j— — -/ . , c , 

'la Ley 391 Hydcgild, is a price or ransom to be paid for the 
saving of his Skin from being beaten. 

t Hi'del. Obs. Forms : 4-7 hidel, 4 hldll » 5 
hydle, hydeU, hedell, 6 hideUe, hidle, hydel, 
hiddill. [f. Hidels, -s being mistaken for the 
plural inflexion : cf. burial, riddle.] Hiding- 
place ; = Hidels. In hidel, in concealment, in 
secret ; but hidel, without any concealment, openly. 

a 1300 E. E. Psalter xxvi[i]. 5 He hiled me in hidel of his 
telde ai. a X340 Hampole Psalter Cant. 511 Him bat de- 
uours % poA bidil. »«^W.^^ h t r -^^ 
The same sowle . . kepte close in the hydel oi # her deaaeiy 
body ™tf$Act 1 Hen. Vlf, c. 6 § 2. Beyng in sentu-ane 
oTin heckll for youre querell and title. # 1503-4 Act 19 
Hen Vf/, c. 36 Preamble, Sir Edward kepith hym in sndi 
hide les and o^her places fraunchesed. .508 Dunbar 7 est 
Kennedy 53, I callit my Lord my held, but hiddiU. IS94 
Tas ^ VI \ Let in J. Melvill Diary (VVodrow Soc.) 320 The 
Retreat of our reb£lles to corners and hiddi lies. 1607 CoweLL 
Interpr., Hidel seemetb to signifie a place of protection, 

"Hideland (h.i'd.lxnd). Hist. [f. Hide sb.* + 
Land.1 -Hide j^. 2 i. % _ , . 

,577 Harrisoh England 11. xvn. <»8 7 7)«. »93 J tne ^ d ^ 
maiea law that everie man holding 310 hidelands, should 
find a ship. 1656 J. Harrington Oceana (1700) °5 Ihe 
Proportiorf of a Hide Land, otherwise called Caruca, or 
T$ow Land, is difficult to be understood, because it was 
not certain. 1864 Sir F. Palgrave Norm. £ Eng. IV. 61 
A *hvde land' or its synonyms heing applied to sixty, 
eighty, an hundred, an hundred and twelve, or an hundred 

an Hideiess (hardies), a. [f. Hide sb* + >less.] 
Without a hide or skin. 

1854 H. H. Wilson tr. Rig-veda IT. 109 From a hideless 
[cow] you have formed a living one. 



HIDELING. 

Hideling (hardliij), a. andj£. dial. [In A. 1 
app. a derived use of H idlings, the ending heing 
confused with thai of ppl. adjs. and vbl sbs. in | 
-ing. In B. the suffix is identified with that in 
changeling: see -ling.] 

A. culj. Given to hiding or concealment. 

1864 T. Belts Brit. Quadrup. 143 From their obscure | 
and hideling habits, the Shrews are difficult of observation. 
1867 DiMOCK in Girald. Ctunbr. (Rolls) V. 57 margin, \ 
Hares more hideling ia their habits. 

B. sb. A person or thing given to hiding itself. 
1894 Blackiv. Mag. Oct. 51 1/2 You would get a sight of 

that hideling the landrail. 

t Hidel-like, adv. Obs. [f. Hidel + -like = 
ON. -liga, advb. suffix.] Secrelly. 

c 1*50 Gen. $ Ex. 2882 Du art min Sral, <5at hidel-like min 
lond vt-stal. 

t Hi 'dels* Obs. Forms : I hidels, 3 hudlea, 
4 hyd-, hidd-, huydels, hiddils, hyddillis, 
hydlis, 4-5 hidles, -lis, -els, -ils, 5 hid-, hydeles, 
5-6 hydles, 6 hiddelles. [OE. hydels, f. hyd-an 
to Hide + -els : cf. Riddle.] Hiding-place. 

c 975 Rushw. Gosp. Mark xi. 17 Cofavel hydejs eWfona. 
a 1340 Hampole Psalter ix. 30 He sittis in waitis with the 
riche in hidels that he sla the innocente. 1387 Trevisa 
Higden (Rolls) I. 109 Saturnus hid hymself in bat load . . 
ana cleped be lond Latium, bat is Saturnus huydels. Ibid. 
V. 117 [Herculeus] hrak out of his hydels. c J450 D* I 
Imitation* hi. xv. 83 Where is be lurkynge hidels of glory 
& worship? 0570 Levins Manip. 1 16/17 Hydles, laleorar.] \ 
b. In hidels, in a hiding-place; hence, in hiding, 1 
in secret. 

a 1000 Laws of /Ethels tan c. 4 § 6 in Thorpe Laws I. 226 
Gjf hit on hydelse fuodeo sy. c 1205 Lay, 181 7 Heo .. ibon 
wilder ne an hudlese wuneden. a T.300 Cursor M. 7953 pe 
sin bat bou in hiddels did. 138a Wyclif Matt, vi, 4 That 1 
thi almes be in hidlis, and thi fadir that seeth in hidlis 
[1388 hiddils], shal jelde to thee. 1481 Caxton Gode/roy 
exxx. 294 Many.. cam and solde it in the toun by nyght 
in hydles. 1517 in Plead. Duchy Lancast. (1896) f. 70, [60 
others, who remained] in Hiddelles [near the said tenement]. 

t Hrde-money. Obs. «Hidegeld. 

1S63-87 Foxe A. $ M. (1596) 186/2 The Kings officers j 
gathered of euerie one hide monie through the realme. 

Hideosity (hid*V*siti). [f. Hideous + -nr, 
after curiosity, etc. ME. had hidouste, OF. hideu- ' 
seU^\ Hideousness; cotter . an embodiment of 
hideousness, a very ngly object. 

1856 Illustr. Lond. Neivs it Oct. 359/1 Trafalgar-square, 
that place of monstrosities and hideosities. 1884 Jaunt in 
Junk xv. 243 Mere grotesque hideosity of carving. 1897 
United Serv. Mag. 277 Lajnng bare, in spite of its repul- 
sive hideosity.. the whited sepulchre. 

Hideous (hi-dias), a. iculv.) Forms: 4-5 
hidous(e, (hid-, hyd-, -os(e, -ows(e, -owes, 
-oys, -us, -ws, hedous, -oes, -eows, hiddowus, 
hudous, idous, ydous, Sc. hid-, hyd-, -wis(e, 
-wys(s,hidowis, hydvouss), 4-6 hydous(e, 5-8 
hidious, 6 hlduous, hiddoues, hydeous, -ions, 
-youse, hedious, idyous, Sc. hiddows, -dowis, 
heiddyous, 6- hideous, [ME. hidous, a. AK. 
hidous = OF. hidos, -eus, earlier nth c.) hisdos, 
f. hisde, hide horror, fear. The alteration of -ous 
to -eons belongs to 1 6th c. : cf. courteous, dispi- 
teous, piteous , and see -ous. 

(As to origin of the Fr. word, see Diez, Littre', Brachet. 
Some think hisdos immediately represented L. *hispiddsus 
(formerly attributed to Catullus), f. hispidtts rough, shaggy, 
bristly, and that the sb. hisde was a back-formation from 
the adj. But this presents numerous difficulties.)] 

1. Frightfnl, dreadful, terrible, horrible ; hence, 
horribly ngly or unpleasing, repulsive, revolting. 
In the original sense the notion was that of causing ! 
dread or horror ' ; this has gradually passed into 
that of 1 revolting to the senses or feelings \ 

a 1300 [implied in Hideously]. 1303 R. Brunne Handl. 
Synne 102 16 Of bat syjt he gan him grys, For bat sy^t was 
h ydous And dreful and perylous. 1340 Hampole Pr. Consc. , 
4772 It sal be hydus til mans heryng. ^1380 Sir Pent/no. j 
4435 pc Sarsyn was an hudous man, By-twyne ys to browen 
was a span fargeliche of brede. 1388 Wyclip Wisd. x. 16 
He stood a^ens hidouse [138a grisful] kyngis. c 1470 Henrv | 
Wallace vi. 258 Aferd thai war with hidwis noyis and dyne. 1 
1513 Bsaoshaw St. Werburge 11. 864 Wofully crucial with 
peynes hiduous. 1667 Milton P. L. 1. 46 Hurld headlong 1 
..With hideous mine and combustion down To bottomless 
perdition. 1728 Pope Dune, iil 266 Silence, ye "Wolves ! 
while Ralph to Cynthia howls, And makes Night hideous. 
1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) IV. 253 Resembling a baboon 
in size, strength of body, and an hideous wrinkled visage. 
1783 Watson Philip III (1830) 235 More than a hundred 
thousand men, women, and children, suffered death in its 
most hideous forms. 1853 Kingsley Hyfatia ix, Lanes and I 
alleys hideous with filth and poverty. 1896 Dk. Argyle 
Phtlos. Belie/ Pref. 13 The hideous noises made by the j 
rude machinery of the first steamboat, 

b. Terrific on account of size ; tremendously \ 
or monstrously large ; huge, immense. ? Obs. 

c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810)326 J>e kyng did mak right 
?are an hidous engyn. ^1440 Gesta Rom. xxx. 110 (Harl. 

MS.) He saw at the fote of the tree an hidowse pitte, ande 
ane orible dragone bere in. 4:1440 Promp. Parv. 239/2 

Hydows {K. hiddowus. .), immanis, immensus. is* 3 Doug- 
las SEneis in. vi. 137 Als grete. wele nere, As bene ane 
heiddyous huddoun, or a quhale. 1596 Spenser F. Q. 

v. xn. 15 Of stature huge and hideous he was, Like to 
a Giant for his monstrous hight, 1634 Sir T. Herbert 

T rav. 7 This hidious Cataract [waterspout], as I conceive, 

is exhaled by the Sum powerfull Attract. 1700 S. L. tr. 
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Frykcs Voy. E. Ind. 105 The Elephant . . tumbled down 
backwards into the River, with a most hideous plunge. 1796 
M ORSE/l/wr. Geog. 1 1. 146 The great precipice below, which 
hangs over the sea, is so hideous. 

2. Terrible, distressing, or revolting to the moral 
sense ; abominable, detestable ; odious. 

c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 14268 perfore be 
bataille was merueillous, & be slaughter more h3'dons. 1382 
Wyclip Jer. xi. 15 Doth many hidous giiius [1388 greet 
trespassis}. c 147s Myrc 679 (Douce MS.) Thou shalt pro- 
nounce this idous thing With crosse & candell and bell 
knylling. 160s Shaks. Lear\. L 153 In thy best considera- 
tion checke This hideous rashoesse. 1692 DavnEN St. 
EuremonVs Ess. 351 We shall find them composed of 
a hideoos Melanchofy that makes up all Man-haters. 1863 
Geo. Eliot Romola a. iv, Hard speech between those who 
have loved is hideous in the memory. 

3. absol. A frightful person or object. 

c 1420 Awntyrs of Arth. 131 Who bat myghte bat hedows I 
see. . How hir chofle chatirede, hyr chaftis and hir chynne 1 
+ B. adv. es Hideously. Obs. 

1667 Milton P. L. vi. 206 Nor less hideous joyn*d The 
horrid shock. 1705 Bosman Guinea 273 Here are . . Snakes ; 
some whereof are hideous great. 

Hideously (hrdiasli), adv. Forms: see prec. | 
[f. prec. + -ly 2 J In a hideous manner : see the 
adj. The sense ranges from 1 horribly, dreadfully, 
fearfully', in earlier use, to ' revoltingly 1 in laler. 
Il is sometimes misused as an intensive, intended 
to be stronger than * awfully, terribly, dreadfully ', 
when these have become too familiar. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 16767+88 Fnl hidously pen con it lbe 
erthe] quake. 1340 Ayenb. 2 pe ilke pet zuerep hidousliche 
be god ober by his hal5en. 1382 Wyclif Num. xxil 27 The 
asse. .felle down vndir the feet of the sitter, the which more 
hydowsly wrooth, bette with a staf the sides of hir. c X386 
Chaucer Knt.'s T. 843 The brighte swerdes wente to and 
fro So hidously. c tyoo Destr. Troy 7522 Paris. . Hurt hym 
so hidously, bat he his horse leuyt. e 1440 Parionope 2394 
Alle aboute the lystes wyde He hym chased so hidously. 
tS9t Spenser Tears of Muses ^553 Heaps of huge wordsup- 
hoorded hideously, With horrid sound though having little 
seoce. 1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. i$ Both men and women 
hidiously cut and slash their flesh in sundry formes. 1650 
Fuller Pisgah u vi. 15 The word desert sounds hideously 
to English eares. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog: 1. 142 Those 
that are wounded show vast fury, toar hideously. 1882 
Miss Braqdon Mt. Royal II. ix. 173 There is a calmness 
about your life which makes me hideously envious, 

Hideousness (hrdtesnes). [as prec. + -xess.] j 

1. objectively. The quality of being hideous : 
dread fulness ; horrible repulsiveness. (See the adj.) 

1340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 9487 pe hydusnes Of payne and 
sorrow bat in belle es. c 1380 Wyclif \Vks. (1880) 378 
Warnyngis of hydousnes & perille of bis synne. 1530 
Palscr. 231/1 Hydiousoesse, hideuseU. 1599 Shaks. Much 
Adov. i. 96 Fashion -monging boyes, That. .Goe antiquely, 
and show outward hidiousnesse. 1633 T. Adams Exp. 
2 Peter ii. 10 He that hath wounded this lion at the heart, 
shall never fear the . . hideousness of his roaring. 1796 
Morse Amer. Geog. II. 114 That natural wonder at Castle- 
ton, which is from its hideousness named the Devil's Arse. 
188^ Law Times LXXIX. 132/2 Unsavory scandals .. ex- 
hibited in all their native hideousness. 

+ 2. subjectively. Horror, terror, dread. Obs. 

1388 Wyclif t7*«. xv. 12 Whanne the snnne was gon doun, 
drede felde on Abram, and a greet hidousenesse [1382 grisj*- 
nes] and derk asaylide him. — Job iv. 15 The^ heiris of 
my fleisch had den hidousnesse. — Ezek. xxxiL id The 
kyngis . . shulen drede with greet hidousnesse on thee [1382 
with ful myche on-our shulen be agast vpon thee]. 

t Hrdeousshig. Obs. [f. Hideous + -ship : 
cf. hardship, worship^ Honor, dread. 

c 1430 Pilgr. Ly/ Mankode 11. exxix. (1869^ 124 Gret 
hidousshipe and gret drede ye doon me. 

Hider (hai-dai). [f. Hide v.* + -er ] .] One 
who hides (in various senses of the vb.). 

c 1374 Chauckr Boeth.y. pr. i. 117 (Camb. MS.) The hidere 
of the gold. 14. . Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 575/19 Contutator, 
an hyd ere. 1540 Coverdale Con/nt. Standish Wks. II. 366 1 
An hider of the scriptures from the unlearned. 1631 Star 
Chamb. Cases (Camden) 86 Woe to hiders of corne. 184s 
Ford Handbk. Spain 1. 5 Many a treasure is thus lost from 
the accidental death of the hider. 1869 W. C H azlitt Eng, 
Prov. 204 Hiders are good finders. 

Hider, obs. form of Hither. 

Hiding .hardirj), vbl. sbA [f. Hide v. 1 + -ikg j .] 

1. The action of the vb. Hide l, lit. and Jig. ; 
the condition of being hidden ; concealment. 
(Often in phr. in hiding, Sc. under hiding?) 

a 1225 Ancr. R : 174 Ibisse worde, Hester, beofc hudunge 
& heinesse booe iueied togederes. c 1290 Beket 1355 in S. 
Eng. Leg. I. 145 In huydinge ase bei it were, e 1400 Rom. 
Rose 6712 Sothfastnesse wole none hidyngis. 1560 Bible 
(Genev.) Hab. iii. 4 There was the hiding of his power. 1656 
Bp. Hall Occas. Medit. («85i) 47 If our light be seen, it 
matters not for our hidjng. t8i4 Scott Wav. lxxii, A 
gentleman who was ' in hiding' after the battle of Culloden. 
1834 H. Miller Scenes $ Leg. viii. (1857) 116 When under 
hiding, word was brought him that she lay sick of a fever. 
1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. x. II, 612 The Popish priests, 
indeed, were in exile, in hiding, or in prison. 1890 Besant 
Demoniac ii. 27 A man.. who has to go away into hiding 
every month or so. 

2. Something that hides; a means of conceal- 
ment ; a hiding-place. 

1382 Wyclif Heb. ix. 3 Aftir the veil, or hydyng, the 
secunde tabernacle. ^1430 Pilgr. Ly/ Manhode iil xlvii. 
(X869) 160, I .. seche hydinges and corneres. 1611 Bible 
Deut. xxxii. 38 Let them rise up.. and be your protection 
\marg. an hiding for yon], 1859 G. W. Da sent Tales /r. 
Norse 94 Then he rode off with »t lo the hiding, where he 
kept the other two. | 



HIDOUS. 

f 3. Something hidden ; secrets. Obs. rare. 

ax&s Prose Psalter xliii. 23 [xliv. 21I He knewe be 
hidynges of be hert. 

4. allrib. and Comb., as hiding-hole; + hiding- 
cloth, a curtain or veil. Also Hiding-place. 

c 127s Passion Our Lord 480 in O. E. Misc. 50 pat huding- 
clob to-delde in be temple a to. 1611 Cotcr., CVu7/*,..a 
hiding hole, hidden corner, c 1731 Swift Storm 69 Else 
some hiding hole he seeks. 1852 Mrs. Stowe Uncle 
Tom's C. xvni, The more drawers aad closets there were, the 
more hiding-holes could Dinah make. 

Hiding, vbl. sb* slang or colloq. [f. Hide v. 2 ] 
A flogging, thrashing, beating. 

1809 Sporting Mag. XXXIV. 95 As complete a hiding as 
the greatest glutton . . would wish to take. 1817 Scott 
Search a/ier Happiness xiii, Some tumours. .Gave indica- 
tion of a recent hiding. 1822 Bewick Mem. 118 Giving 
him a severe beating, or, what was called, a 4 hideiog*. 

Hi'ding, ppl a. [f. Hide v> + -WG 2.] That 
hides : see the verb. 

1483 Cath. Angl. 185/2 HydyDge, occultans, absconders. 
1705 Eliz. West Mem. (1865) 222 Not altogether a hiding 
God. 1874 J. P. Hopps Princ. Relig. xiii. (1878) 42 Freed 
from most of these hiding veils. 

Hence f Hi'&Lngly adv., secretly, privily. 

1382 Wyclif 2 Sam. xii. 12 Forsothe thou didist hidyngli. 
— Wisd xviiL 9 Hidendly [1388 priueli] forsothe the njtwis 
childer of goode men saenfieden. 

Hiding-place, [f- Hiding vbl. sbS] A place 
in which one hides or conceals oneself. 

c 1440 Prontp. Parv. 239 1/2 Hydynge place, latibulum.. 
latebra. 1560 Bible iGenev.) I so. xxxit 2 That manshalbe 
as an hiding place from the wiode. x6ix — Ps. cxix. 114 
Thou art my hiding place and my shield. 1774 Golosm. 
Nat. Hist. (1790) VII. 278 (Jod.) They seldom therefore 
seek for hiding-places before the fall of the leaf, 185s 
Macaulav Hist. Eng. xvi. III. 641 The Protestants every 
where came forth from their hidingplaces. 

Hidir, obs, form of Hither. 

Hidle, Hidles, -is, var. Hidel, Hidels, Obs. 

HidlingS, adv. and sb. Sc. and north, dial. 
Also erron. -lands = -Una. [f. Hid a. + -ling, 
-lings, adverbial formative : cf. backling, etc.] 

A. adv. In hidden wise, secretly. 

a 1223 Ancr. R. 280 He mei hine unmunlunge aworpen 
[v.r. hodlinges casten]. 1808-18 in J amieson. a 1851 Joanna 
Baillie (Ogilvie), An* she's to come to you here, hidlings, as 
it war. t869 Lonsdale Gloss., Hidlands, secretly. 

b. More usually in hidlings (as if sb.) : in secret, 
secrelly. 

1422 tr. Secret a Secret., Priv. Priv. (E.E.T.S.) 171 The 
hardy or the manfull in hidlynges he nendeynyth [=n'en- 
deynyth] not aoy-thynge to do. 1563 WinJet Wks. (1890) 
II. 33 Itisagrcte temptatioun . . the samin macsuld in- 
uring in hidhngis pestilent errouris. 1725 Ramsay Gentle 
Sheph. 11. i, And skulk in hidlings on the hether braes. 
1S01 in Ferguson & Nanson Munic. Rec. Carlisle (1887) 
259 To sell in open market, or in hidlings. 1887 Hall Caine 
Deemster xxiii. 146 It's been a quarrel and maybe a fight., 
and he's been in hidlins. 

B. app. taken as sb. pi. a. Hiding-places, secret 
places. D. Secret or clandestine operations. 

1597 Montgomerie Cherrie % Sloe 764 Thair is no bound is, 
bot I haif bene, Norhidlingis fra me hid. 1813 W. Beattie 
Tales 36 (Jam.) The hills look wbite, the woods look blue, 
Nae hiddhns for a hungry ewe, They're sae beset wi' drift. 
1823 Eli2a Logan 67. Johnsloun III. iQ(Jam.>, I dinnaken 
what a' this hidlings is about. 1846-60 K. Eg.'Wakburton 
Hunt. Songs (1883) ux. xiv. 166 One was shunted into hid- 
lands, T'other laid upon the shelf. 

Hidlings, a. Sc. and north, dial. Also 9 hidd- 
lin*. [The same word as prec. used as adj., and 
then often with final -s dropped : cf. Darkling.] 
Hidden, secret, underhand, clandestine. 

a 1 810 Tannahill Poems (1846) 75 He ne'er kept up a 
hidlins plack, To spend ahint a comrade's back. 18x8 Miss 
Ferrier Marriage II. 127, I wud nae count mysel married 
i' the hiddlins way they gang aboot it noo. 1824 — Inker. 
Ixxxiv, Carrying on this hiddHn' coortship. 1887 J. Service 
Life Dr. Duguidv. 31 His hiddlin' kind of ways. 

t Hrdly, adv. Obs. = Hiddenly. 

1382 Wyclip Jer. xxxvii. 16 Sedechic.askide hym in his 
hous hidli [1388 priuyli]. 1549 Latimer 5th Serrn. be/ 
Ediu. VI{\xh.) 151 It was..hidlye and couertly done. 

f Hi'dness. Obs. [cf. OE. gehydnes security.] 
Secrecy, Hiddenness. 

c 1350 R. Brunne Chron. (18 10) 77 Saynt Cutberte's clerkes 
in hidnes euer aede. a 1598 Rollock Serm.^ Wks. 1849 I. 
366 They use to be commended fra_ their secrecie and hidnes. 
Ibid. 373 This is ane mervellous hidnes. 

Hidos(e, hidous, etc., obs. ff. Hideous. 

t Hidonr. Obs. In 4 hidor, 4-5 hydour, 5 
hydoure. [a. OF. hideur, hidor, in 1 2 th c. hisdur, 
f. hisde horror, fear (see Hideous) + -eur, h. -orem, 
as in t err eur, horreur, and Eng. dreadour.] a. 
Horror, terror, dread, b. Hideousness, terribleness. 

c 1315 Shoreham 33 Thou attest hahbe more hydour Of 
thyne o^ene unryste. 13. . E. E. Allit. P. C. 367 Such a 
hidor hem hent and a hatel drede. 1422 tr. Secrela Secret., 
Priv. Priv. (E.E. T. S.) 216 Olyfantes . . benne horribill 
hugely, and berryth grete hydoure. 1480 Caxton Chron. 
Eng. clxxxvi, He opened his mouth toward Wales and made 
it quake thurgh the hydour of his mouth. 

t Hidous, v. Obs. rare. Also 4 hydowae. 
[f. hidous Hideous. OF. had hisder, hider to feel 
terror ; also hidusable frightfnl, terrible, as if from 
a vb. hiduser.] a. mlr. To feel terror, b. trans. 
To feel terror at, dread, abhor. 

c 1380 Wyclif Set. Whs. I. 269 A man kyndeli hidoiuib 
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derknesse and is gladid bi li}t. Ibid. I II. 54 pou, to take 
mankynde for to delyuere it, hidousist not be virgyns worn be. 
— Dan. v »- *5 My spirit hidouside. 

t Hidousty. Obs. [a. OF. *hidosete*, hideusetS 
(Palsgr.), f. hideux, -eits\ see -TY.] Hideousness. 

c\\*o Wyclifs 2 Mace. vi. 12 {Gloss to dreden not) Nether 
haue hidoustee [ti MSS. either haue not hidouste]. 

Hidro-: see Hydro-. 

Hidrotic (hidrp-tik), a. and sb. Med. [ad. 
med.L. hidrdtic-us, a. Gr. I5pamfc-6s, f. ityous, -wtos 
sweat. Cf. F. hidrotique.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to sweat; causing sweat ; 
sudorific ; diaphoretic. 

1727-41 Chambers Cycl. s. v., Carduns benediclus .. 
angelica, etc. are of the number of hidrotics, or hidrotic 
medicines. 1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., Hidrotic acid . . believed 
formerly to exist in sweat. II. fever, Blunders term for those 
cases of puerperal fever in which profuse perspiration is a 
marked symptom. 

B. sb. A medicinal agent causing perspiration. 
1705 Arbuthnot Coins (T.), He seems to have been the 

first who divided purges into hydroticks and purgers of bile. 

Hidur, obs. form of Hither. 

H idus, hiduous, hidwis, ct c. , obs. ff. Hideous. 

t Hi'dy, a. Obs. rare. In 6 hydie. [f. Hide 
sbA f -Y.J Of or pertaining to hides. 

1551 HuLOeT, Hydie, or of a hyde or skynne, pelliceus. 

Hie (hat), v. Now arch, or poet. Pa. t. and 
pple. hied; pr. pple. hying. Forms: a. 1 
hijian, 2 hih^en, Orm. hi^henn, 3 hihe, 3-5 
hi^e, highe, 4 hi^ie, (hee^e), 4-5 hy3(e, hyghe, 
hei3(e, hey3e, heyghe, heije, 4-7 heighe, 4-8 
Mgh, 5 hyhe, 5-6 hygh, 0. 3-8 hye, 4 hii, 4-5 
hij,(heij) > 4-7 hy,6 Sc.he,^ hie. Pa.t. ihljode, 
3-4 hi^ede, etc., 3-5 hiede, hyede, 4- hied, (4-7 
hyde, 5 hiet, hide, hit, etc.). [OE. higian (and 
tkigian) to strive, be intent or eager, pant; cf. 
MDu. htgen, Du. hi/gen to pant, breathe with diffi- 
culty, MLG. htgen, hichen, Ger. heichen.] 

T 1. intr. To strive, exert oneself, pant. Obs. 

f 888 K. Alfred Boeth. xxtf. § 1 Hi^ab ealle magne Sect 
he wold . .jefon. c 897 — Gregory's Past. xxii. 169 He sceal 
simle hijian Saet be weorbe, . geed ni wad. 971 Blickl Horn. 
20 pa be he S^ty to Gode hijian. c 1200 Ormin 2723 
Forrbi birrb uss hi^henn her To cwemenn Crist o life, a 1125 
Ancr. R.gaZc schulen gostliche iseon be blissen of heuene, 
uor to ontenden our heorte to hien touward heom. 

2. To hasten, speed, go quickly. 

C1175 Lamb. Horn. 105 pider we sculen hihjen. 0205 
Lav. 2317 Alle heo h|3eden to. 1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 544 
So quic so he mijte hie. a 1300 Cursor M. 21278 J?e queles 
ar draun diuerse wise, be first it gas, be tober it hise [v. r. 
hyesl. C1310 R. Brunne Medit. 623 She ran ban burgh 
hem, and hastyly hyde. 13 . . E. E. A Hit. P. B. 33 Hy* not 
to heuen in hat ere to-torne. 1382 Wvclif Gen. xviii. 6 
Abraham hyede [1388 hastide] into the tabernacle, c 1400 
Destr. Troy 3803 [WasJ neuer hatfull to hym to hygh into 
batell. £I4*» Chron. Vilod. st. 474 Aryse up my collour 
my frend, and heyje. c 1440 Gesta Rom. Ixi. 254 (Harl. MS.) 
They sesyd of wepyng, and hijd to the castell. 1563 B. Googe 
Eglogs, etc (Arh.) 115 Into the Hall with haste he byes. 
1591 Shaks. Rom. $ Jul. tit. ii. 138 Hie to your Chamber, 
lie find Romeo To comfort you. 1659 R. Brough Pres. 
Schism 519 We must hie away as we love our souls. 1667 
Milton P. L. n. 1055 Thither .. Accurst, and in a cursed 
hour, he [Satan] hies. 1714 Gay Sheph. Week Prol. 37 Tie 
hye with Glee To Court. 1787 Mad. D'Arblav Diary 
2 Feb., He shook his head at me.. and hied downstairs. 
1840 DtcKENs Bam. Rudge v, The locksmith . . hied with all 
speed [to Southwark]. 1871 R. Ellis Catullus lxiil 19 
Thither hie ye thither away To the Phrygian home. 

fb. To hasten, make haste, use diligence or 
dispatch {to do something, or that something be 
done) ; to betake oneself qnickly {to something). 

c 1250 Afeid Maregrete Ixiii, To don ham to debe he hiede 
bileue. 13.. E. E.Allit. P. B. 1584 To henge J>e harlotes 
he hejed ful ofte. c 1425 Seven Sag. (P.) 1916 Hye that thay 
were dyght. c 1150 Mvrc 98 Teche the mydwyf that scho 
hye For to vndo hyre wyth a knyf. 1664 Flodden F. viii. 
73 To handy stroaxs they hyed apace. 

+ C. To advance or come on qnickly, hasten on ; 
to * get on make progress ; to speed, prosper. 

13.. SirBeues (A.) 1485 Of bat feste nel ich namor telle, 
For to hue wib our spelle. C1340 Cursor M. 4700 (Trin.) 
So pe wo bigon vp hye. 1398 Trevisa Bart A. De P. R. v. 
iiL (Tollem. MS.). He wexep feble. .and elde hyeb wel faste. 
C1420 Pallad. on Husb. nt. 1075 Wherof sum fruit wol 
targe and sum wol hie. c 2460 Totoneley Myst. (Surtees) 95 
Fayr falle thi growne, welle has thou hyde. 1381 Spenser 
Shtph. Cal. (ed. 2) Aug. 195 The night higheth [1579 nigheth] 
fast. 1608 Tourneur Rev. Trag. ui. iii. Wks. 1878 II. 74 
O sir destruction hies, 

f d. To hie it. Obs. 

1619 Bp. J. Williams Serm. Apparell (1620) n To heighe 
it abroad, to visit and to see. 

3. refi. « sense 2. 

The refl. pron. was orig. a dative, as in OE. hi eodon heom 
th y went tkum, hi Jl^ op him they flet them, hto s^t Aire 
she sat her. 

c 1*90 5. Eng. Leg. I. 258/59 Leoue sire, hije be horn. 
<ri3oo Cursor M. 19771 (Edin.) And hnd to bairn he suld 
him hii, Bot no3t j>ai talde him resun qui. c 1400 Destr. 
Troy 3245 [pai] hit horn into hauyn, as horn hap shope. 
1587 Golding De Mornay xix. (1617) 335 We must hye vs 
thither. 1599 Shaks. Pass. Pilgr. xii, O, sweet shepherd, 
hie thee, For methinks thou stay st too long. 164 1 Milton 
Reform, il (1851) 59 Certainly wee ought to hie us from 
eyill like a torrent. 1713 Warder True Amazons (ed. 2) 124 
The Bees .. high them home as fast as they can. 1854 j 
Patmore Angel in Ho. I. 11. ix. (1879) 225 The foolish hie 
them post haste through. I 



+ b. -sense 2 b. Obs. 

ta 1300 Cursor M. 15772 pat bou sal do, bar-to nu hij bou 
e. c 1489 Caxton Sottjtes 0/ Aymon xxvi. 559 Now, lordes, 
yghe you of that ye have to doo. c 1586 C'tess Pembroke 
/•*. lxx. ij Lord, hie thee, me to save. 1649 R« Hodges 
Plain. Direct. 10 Thou hyest thee about thy work, 
t C. = sense 2 c. Obs. 
1531 Elvot Gov. i. viii, That I haue well hyed me, to 
make of a noble man a mason or peyntcr. 1583 Golding 
Calvin on Dent. cv. 704 When men come before a judge 
they thinke they haue hyed them well, if they may deceiue 
him. 

f 4. trans. To cause to hasten ; to hasten, urge 
on, bring quickly ; to drive away. Obs. 

^1320 R. Brunne Medit. 573 pey hye hym, and bo gob 
withoutyn any stryfe. 1382 Wvclip Esther ii. 9 He shulde 
he^en the wymmen enournyng. c 1430 Syr Gener. (Roxb.) 
7326 Than gan he fast mercy crye, But [Clarionas] wold his 
deth hie. c 1430 Lvoo. Mitu Poems (Percy Soc.j 65 Anon 
they have hym hyed Unto the temple. 1563 WtN5ET Wks. 
(1890) II. 76 That quhilk wes neulte inuentit, suld be ex- 
plodit, and hyit away. 1575 J. Still Gamm. Gurton 11. iii. 
in Hazl. Dodsley III. 204 A man is well hied to trust to thee. 

6. with advh. accusative ; usually to hie one's way. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 5000 (Cott.) And hijd bam bar wai [Gd'tt. 
hied baim in bair way] ful suitb. 1810 Scott Lady of L. 1. 
x, On the hunter hied his way. 1853 G. Johnston Nat. 
Hist. E. Bord. I. 18 It hies its way down the valley. 

+ Hie, hy, sb. Obs. Forms : 3 hih, hi3, 4 hi, 
hii, hij,hi3e, hy^e, hiy, (hey(e, hegh), 4-5 hie, 
high(e, 4-6 hy, hye, 5 hygh. [f. Hie v. : cf. 
haste vb. and sb. Obs. in Eng. bef. 1500, in Sc. 
soon after 1600.] Haste, speed. Chiefly in phr. 
in hie, in haste, with haste, quickly, soon : often 
added merely for rime's sake. 

ci*oo Ormin 2686 Itt se35b bat Sannte Marje for Wibb 
mikell hih batt we^e. c 1175 XI Pains Hell 269 in O. E. 
Misc. 230 Aftur schal Mihel lede him in hh To paradys to 
obur holi. a 1300 Cursor M. 1275 Quedn bat I sal haue it 
in hij [v.rr. hye, hey; rime merci]. a 1340 Hampole Psalter 
i. 1 He.. bat has swa gret hegh on his way. C1430 Syr 
Gener. (Roxb.) 9532 'Sir*, he seid, *I haue grete high, 
Toward Ynde I most nede c 1470 Harding Chron. xxvu. 
i, Wherfore he wente vnto Ragan in hye. c 1475 Rauf 
Coiljear 577 Of his harnes in hy he hynt. 137a Salir. Poems 
Reform, xxxiii. 323 With speid thay ran in hy. a 1605 Mont- 
gomery Misc. Poems Hi. 46 The quhilk hut dowt wil be my 
deid In hy. 

Hence f Hiefal a. t speedy, hasty, quick, prompt. 
/» i«S Ancr. R. 302 Schrift schal beon..ofte imaked, 
hihful, edmod. 

Hie, high, int. Sc. and north, dial. [Cf. Hi 
int.] The call to a horse to turn to the left : the 
opposite of hitp. 

182s Jamieson, Hie Wo, a phrase addressed to horses 
when the driver wishes them to incline to the left, Roxb. 
1851 H. Stephens Bk. Farm (ed. 2) I. 160/1 (Language to 
horses) To come towards you. Hie is used in all the border 
couDties of England and Scotland ; Hie here, come ather, 
are common in the midland counties of Scotland. 1863 
Morton Cycl. Agric. Gloss. (E. D. S.) 148 To right, Hupp ; 
To left, Hie. 

Hence Hie v. 2 trans, to direct a horse to the 
left (by this call). 

1851 H. Stephens Bk. Farm (ed. 2) I. 181/2 Hupping 
the horses constantly from you, until about half the division 
is ploughed, and then hieing them towards you. Ibid. 

I. 177/2 By hieing the horses towards him. 

Hie: see He, Heo, Hi prons. Hie, obs. f. 
High a. and v. Hied, obs. f. Hide v. 

]| Hielaman (hrlaman). Australia. Also 
hiele-, heela-. [Corruption of native Australian 
name elimang, e-lee-mong, hilaman.'] The narrow 
shield of the Australian aborigines, made of hark 
or wood (Morris Austral Eng.). 

[1798 D. Collins Acc. N. S. Wales 612 E-lee-mong, shield 
made of bark.] 1839 T. L. Mitchell 3 Exp. E. Austral. 

II. 349 There is much originality in the shield or hieleman 
of these people. 1852 Munov Antipodes iv. (1855) 102 The 
hieleman or shield is a piece of wood, about two and a half 
feet long, tapering to the ends, with a bevelled face not more 
than four inches wide at the broadest part. 1873 J. B. 
Stephens Black Gin etc. 26 No faint far hearing of the 
waddtes banging, Of club and heelaman together clanging. 

b. Comb. Hielaman- tree, the Bats-wing Coral, 
Erythrina vespertilio, used by the Australian 
aborigines for making their shields (Morris). 

Hieland, obs. and Sc. var. Highland. 

Hield, heeld, heald (hfld), v. Obs. or dial. 
Forms ; 1 hieldan, hyldan, heldan, (1-4 3rd s. 
hylt, helt), 2-5 helde(n, 3 healden, hselden, 

4 hey Id, (heill), 4-5 held, heelde, hilde, 4-6 
heild, hield(e, hylde, 5-7 heeld, 9 dial, heald. 
See also Heel v. 2 t Hell v.* Pa. t. 1 hylde, 
3 heolde, hseld(e, halde, 4 held(e, helte, hild(e, 

5 (9 Sc.) helt; also held-, heilded(e, etc. 
Pa. pple. 1 hylded, 4 helded, held, etc. [OK. 
hieldan^ late WS. hyldan, Kentish heldan , Angl. 
hseldan «= OS. -heldian {af-heldian to decline), MDu., 
MLG. helden, Du. hellen to slope, overhang, OHG. 
heldan {\—haldjari), MUG. helden to incline, lean, 
:-OTent. type Hal/fan, {. Vialfo-, OHG. hald, OE. 
heald t ON. hallr inclined, sloping, bent to one side.] 

I. Intransitive uses. 
1. To bend downwards or to one side ; to lean, 
incline, slope. Obs. or dial. (See also Heel v 2 i.) 



1 c 888 K. Alfred Boeth. xxxiii. § 4 Heo re helt on nane 
healfe. c 1205 Lav. 29642 Austin a cneowe heolde Adun to 
bere uolde. a 1300 Cursor M. 24407 pan lete he dun his 
heued heild. c 1440 Hvlton Scala Perf. (W. de W. 1404) 
11. xxv, A cyte sette vpon an hylle heldmge to the southe. 
1483 CrtM. Angl. 180/2 To Hclde.. tobowe. 1501 Douglas 
Pal. Hon. nu ix, This gudely carvell . . Now sank scho 
low, now bic to hcuin vpheildit. 1530 Palscr. 585/1, 
I hylde, I leane on the one syde, as a bote or shyp or any 
other vessell. /bid., Sytte fast . . for the bote begynneth 
to hylde. 1539 Morwvnc Evonym. 351 Let it be laid in 
a dish hielding toward the one syde. 1627 Capt. Smith 
Seaman's Gram. xi. 53 We say a Ship doth heeld on Star, 
boord or Larboord, that is, to that side shee doth leane 
most. 1678 Phillips (ed. 4), Heeld[so ed. 1696 ; ed. Kersey 
1706 heel], a term in Navigation, a Ship heelds . . that is, 
leans most to that side. 1813 Brockett, Heald, to incline, 
to bend laterally. 

t b. To bow, submit. Obs. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 22235 All folk to rome suld heild, And 
truage ats til hefd yeild. 13. . Coerde L. 791 If ever I stope 
or held, I hope never to be scheld ! a 1400-50 Alexander 
1622 Nouthire haylsid I him ne hildid him nouthire. 

t 2. To sink, droop, decline, fall ; to come or go 
down (///. and fig.). Obs. 

r 1205 Lay. 3915 SuSSen he adun halde. Ibid. 16478 Heo 
smiten a ban naeoene p&t heo adun helden. a 1300 E. E. 
Psalter ci. 12 [cii. 11] Mine daies als schadwe helded bai. 

I c 1340 Cursor M. 6431 (Fairf.) Be be sunne be-gan to helde 
Wib Israel was left be felde. a 1400-50 A lexander 3201 Doun 

I he hildis all to-hewyn baire handis be-twene. C1430 Syr 
Gener. 4444 lsmael so Generides smet .. That Generides 
began to helde ; Welnigh he had goon to ground. 

1 3. To bend one s course, turn in a particular 
direction ; to take one's way ; to go or come. Obs. 

CI105 Lay. 6115 He to scipe wende And fram ban londe 
haelde. Ibid. 20186 ArSur nalde after Mid britti busend 
cnihten. 13.. E. E. A Hit. P. B. 39 J>en be harlot with 
haste helded to be table. 13. . Gaw. $ Gr. Knt. 1922 J?enne 
bay helden to home. 

1 4. To turn away or aside {lit. and fig.). Obs. 

c 1105 Lav. 8878 A-weiward he halde, and nolde hit ihercn. 
a 1300 E. E. Psalter xiii[i]. 3 Alle helded bai samen ai. 
ci$*$ Metr. Horn. 83 Scho heldid sone to synfull layke. 
«i340 Hampole Psalter xiii. 4 All thai heldfd, to gidere 
thai ere made vnprofi labile. 

5. To incline to ; to be of the party of, take up 
with, favour. Obs. or dial. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 17462 All bat wit him heilded or held. 
Ibid. 19805 t>ar was a man heldand to right, Cornelius to 
nam he hight. c 13*5 Metr. Horn. 80 If thou will to my 
langynge helde. 1375 Barbour Bruce vi. 353 It [valour] 
wald till hardyment hald [v.rr. heyld, heill] haly, With-thi 
away war the foly. 1818 Craven Dial., Heald, to be favour- 
able to, 4 he healds au to yan side 
II. Transitive uses. 

t 6. To cause to take a downward or sloping 
position ; to incline, bow, bend down. Obs. 

Beowulf (Z.) 687 Hylde hine ba heabo-deor. c 1000 Ags. 
Gosp. Luke xxiv. 5 pa his adredon, and hyra andwlitan on 
eorban hyldun. a 1300 E. E. Psalter xvi[ij. 6 Helde bine 
ere to me. aiw Hampole Psalter xvii. 11 He heldid 
heuens and he lightid down. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 234/2 
Heldyn, or bowyn, incline, fiecto, dejlecto. 

7. To pour out (liquor) by sloping or tilting the 
vessel that contains it ; hence gen. to pour, shed 
{lit. and fig.). Obs. or dial. See also Hell v} 

choo Trin. Coll. Horn. 213 To drinken..bat he sholde 
spelien wrecche men, oSer raSer helden hit ut bene men 
bermide fordrenchen. a 1225 Ancr. R. 428 Me schal helden 
eoli and win beo5e ine wunden. <a 1340 Hampole Psalter 
xxi. 13 As watere i am helt. 1382 Wyclip Lam. it 4 [He] 
heeld ide [1388 schedde] out as fyr his indignacioun. c 1449 
Pecock Repr. ui. viii. 323 In this dai venom is hildid into the 
chirche of God. 1674 Rav N. C. Words 24 To Heald, as 
when you pour out of a Pot. 1807 T. Stagc Poems 11 Some 
they helt it [drink] down sea fast, They suin cud hardly stan. 

Hence Hie-lded ppl. a., inclined, tilted ; Hie*ld- 
ing vbl. sb., sloping, declension, pouring oul ; 
Hie-lding ppl. a., leaning, inclining (///. and fig.). 

a 1300 E. E. Psalter Ixi. 4 [lxil 3] Als a heldeand wagh 
mai Be, And astanewalldoune-put. a 1340 Ham pole Psalter 
xiii. 4 With that heldynge thai ere made vnprofitabile. 
c X 37S £- e g' Saints, Clemens 397 J»e mone.. In heldyne 
was of Martis house, c 1430 Hymns Virg. 23 pat y he no 
bing hildande To loue uerrili be world is wele. c 1440 Promp. 
Parv. 234/2 Heldynge, or bowynge .. inclinacio. 1617-47 
Feltnam Resolves ii. xxxvi. 367 Pleasure .. is at best but a 
hilded vessell. 

t Hield, heeld, heald, sb. Obs. Forms: 
1-5 helde, 2 hulde (w\ 4-5 held, 6 heild, 9 
heald. [OE. *hielde, hylde, h^lde, wk. fern, f. 
hieldan*. see Hield v. But in later use perh. 
formed anew from the vb. stem.] 

1. A slope, incline, declivity. 

943 Charter in Kemble Cod. Dipl. III. 418 Donne and- 
lang Ssere die 08 daes clifes nor5 hyldan. a 1000 Ags. Voc. 
in Wr.-Wulcker 205/36 Cliuittm, t. discensum, helde, burh- 
steal. a 1200 Moral Ode 343 Hi muwen lihtliche gon, mid 
Sere nuSer hulde.. in-to ane hare felde. £1250 Hymn to 
God 22 in Trin. Coll. Horn. App. 258 1 n heldes and in hulle. 
13 - • Guy Warw. (A.) 3442 J>e narwe pabe bi tven the held. 
c 1420 Pallad. on Husb. vm. 22 Neepis loueth held is. 1513 
Douglas AZneis vn. Prol. 48 MoDtayne toppis sleikit wyth 
snaw our heildis. 

b. On held: in a bent or stooping posture. 
. C ,\*8X T<nvncU y M y st - (Surtees) 154 So I hobylle alle on 
held 1 hat unethes may I walk for eld. 

2. fig. Inclination ; declension, decline. 

, *3- • E - E; Allit. P. B. 1520 As vchon hade hym in helde 
he haled of be cuppe. 1309 Nashe Lenten Stuffe Ep. Ded. 
(1871) 14 His purse is on the heild. 

3. Naut. =Heel^.2 



HIELD. 

1867 Smyth Sailer's Word-bk., Hcald, the heel over of a 
grounded ship. 

Hield, obs. pa. t. of Hold v. 

Hielding, see Hield v. ; var. Hildikg. 

Hielmite (hye-lmaiO. Min. [Named i860 
{Hjelmit), after the Swedish chemist P. J. Hjclm 
(1746- 1 8 13).] A black stanno-tantalate of iron 
and other bases, found as a massive mineral. 

1861 Amer. Jmt. Sc. Ser. III. XXXI. 362 Hjelmite. .a new 
tantalate found at Kararfshol, in Sweden. 1868 Dana Min, 
(ed. 5) sro Hielmite. 

Hiely, var. Heilt a. Sc., Obs., haughty. 

Hiemal (har/maT, a. Now rare. Also hy-. 
[ad. L. hiemdlis, f. hicm-s winter. Cf. F. JitimalJ] 
Of or belonging to winter ; winter-. 

Hiemal line (quot. i635\ the tropic of Capricorn, at which 
the sun arrives at the winter solstice. 

r 1560 A. Scott Poems (S.T.S.) xiv. 18 Or sound of lark 
aboif be re venous fowlis, And somersday the nichtis hie. 
maill. 1594 Blundevii. Exerc. lit. I. xt (ed. 7) 296 Some 
[Signs are called] Hyemall or Brumall, as Capricomus, 
Aquarius, and Pisces. 163S Heywood Hierarch. in. 126 
Betwixt th' Antarticke and the Hyemal lines. 1694 West- 
macott Script. Herb. 2 Awaking and germinating from 
their Hyemal repose. 1888 Scot. Leader 16 May 4 The first 
minister, .delighted in the hyemal sport. 

Hiemate (hai'/m^t), v. rare. Also hy-. [f. 
L. hUnidt-j ppl. stem oihiemdre to winter, f. hiem-s 
winter.] intr. To winter, hibernate. 

16x3 Cocker am, Hyemate, to winter at a place, a 1770 
C Smart Hop Gard. (R. Supp.), Whistling Euros comes, 
With all his world of insects, in thy lands To hyemate. 1799 
B. S. Barton (cited in Cent. Diet.). 

f Hiema'tical, a, Obs. rare - l . [irreg. f. L. 
Aiem-s + -atic + -al.] = Hiemal. 

1631 Celestina xiv. 159 O yee hyematicall and winterly 
months ! 

t Hiema*tion. Obs. rare. Also hy-. [ad. L. 
hiemdtidn-cm, n. of action f. hiemarc to He&mate.] 
The spending of the winter, wintering. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Hyemation, a wintering. 1664 
Evelvn Sylva xx. (1776) 413 Setting it in cases in our Con- 
servatories of Hyemation. 169a — Let. to Pepys Aug. in 
P:s Diary (1889) IX. 365, I hope, however, to get home .. 
about the end of October to my hyemation in Dover-street. 

llHiemsCharemz). Obs. Also5yemps,6hiemps. 
[L. = winter.] Winter; esp. in poet, personification. 

c 1430 Lvdg. Secrees 1456 Yemps endith the ende of Feb- 
ruarye. 1568 T. Howell A rb. Amitie (1879) 24 Now Hiemps 
heapes the dyke with snow and shewes her frostie face. 1605 
TryallCkev. 11. it in Bullen O. PI. HI. 203 Where frosty 
Hyems with an ycie Mace Strikes dead all living things. 

Hiena, obs. form of Hyaena. 
Hiend, Hienes(se, obs. ff. Hind, Highness. 
Hier, obs. form of Hire sb. and v. 
Hieracite (harerasait). Eccl. Hist. [ad. med. 
L, Hieracitse followers of Hierax (see below).] A 
follower of Hierax, an Egyptian ascetic (c 300 a.d.), 
who denied the resurrection of the body, and taught 
that celibacy is required for Christian perfection, etc. 

1585-7 T. Rogers 39 Art. (1607) 154 The Hieracites, who 
have a phantasy, that no children departing this life before 
they come unto years of discretion and knowledge shall be 
saved. 1745 A Butler Lives Saints (1836) I. 70 A subtle 
heretic of ihe sect of the Hieracites. 

II Hieracium (haieV'Jtfm). Bet. [Lat., a. Gr. 
UpaKiov name of a plant, f. Upa£ hawk.] A large 
genus of Composite plants, mostly with yellow 
flowers ; called in Eng., Hawk weed. 

1664 Evelyn Kal. Hort. (1729) 209 June .. Flowers in 
Prime .. Geranium . . Hieracium. 1741 Compl. Fam.-Piece 
II. iii. 361 Columbines, and Hieraciums. a 1806 Charlotte 
Smith Flora's Horologe vi, See Hieracium's various tribe. 

Hiera'CO, combining form of Gr. ltpa£, -d*os, 
hawk, as in Hieracoso'phic a. [Gr. <r<xp'ta 
skill], pertaining to the management of hawks. 
Hieracosphinx (haier^'k^sfirjks) Egypt. Antiq., 
a hawk-headed sphinx. 

1716 M. Davies Athen. Brit. in. Diss. Phytick 2 Modern 
Practitioners . . understand as little of them, as they do of 
the Geoponick, Hieracosophic, or Cynogetic Physicks. 
II Hiera picra hsi-era pikra). Pharmacy. 
[med.L., Gr. Upd (fem. of lcp6s sacred), a name 
given to many medicines in the Greek pharmacopoeia 
+ irttepa, fem. of mtcp6s bitter. The form in quot. 1400 
is from OF. gerapigre] A purgative drag com- 
posed of aloes and canella bark, sometimes mixed 
with honey and other ingredients. Also corruptly 
hickery-pickery, hicra picra, higry-pigry, which see. 

1379-80 Durh. MS. Burs. Roll, In di. libr. deGira pipa, 
xiirf. c 1400 Lan/ranc's Cirurg. 238 lerapigre bat entrij> in 
pululas. 1616 Bullokar, Hiera picra, . . often vsed in 
Phisicke to purge Choler out of the Stomacke. 1677 Wooo 
Life (O.H.S.) 11. 378, 6 pills of Hiera picra. 1754 Mrs. 
Dejlany Life f Corr. (1861) III. 268 He takes nervous 
draughts and hiera picra. 1896 Daily News 14^ Dec. 6/6 
Charged, .with unlawfully conveying a packet of hiera picra, 
a powerful drug, into Holloway Gaol. * 
b. fig. (with allusion to the etymology.) 
a 1639 S. Waro Serm. (1862)76 (D.) There is too much of 
this bitter ieal, of this Hierapicra in all our books of contro- 
versies. 

Hierarch. (hai-erajk), a. and sb. Also 5 ier- 
arch. [ad. med.L. hierarcha, a. Gr_ Up&pxQ* 
steward or president of sacred rites, high priest, 
f. Up6s sacred + -apxVy - a PX°*> ruling, ruler.J 
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f A. adj. Having rule in holy things, or among 
the holy ones : applied to certain orders of angels. 
Obs. (Cf. Hierarchy i.) 

i486 Bk. St. Albans, Her.Axvz* Of thorderis of angelis 
v. be ierarch and iiii. trontlyl. 

B. sb. 1. One who has rale or authority in holy 
things ; an ecclesiastical ruler or potentate ; a chief 
priest ; a chief prelate, an archbishop. 

1574 Life 70th A bp. Canterb. To Rdr. D ij b, The two 
Hierarchtsoff Canterhurie and Yorke. 1640 Bastwick Lord 
Bps. iii. C iij, And those Diverse, he makes to be Prelates, 
or Hierarchs. 1641 Milton Ch. Govt. v. (1851) 115 Their 
great Hierarch the Pope. 1841 G. Waooington Hist. Ref. 
III. xxxviii. 127 Nothing was farther from the thoughts of 
its hierarchs than any serious purpose of self-amendment. 
1879 Farrar St. Paul I. 105 note, On the first summons of 
Peter and John before the Hierarchs. m 

2. Applied to an archangel ; also to Christ, as 
commander of the celestial Hierarchy. 

1667 Milton P. L. v. 468 To whom the winged Hierarch 
[Raphaell repli'd. Ibid. xi. 220 The Princely Hierarch, In 
thir hright stand there left his Powers, to seise Possession of 
the Garden. 1855 Milman Lat. Chr. V. 233 Subject to the 
Hierarch of the Celestial Hierarchy. 

Hierarchal (haieraukal), a. [f. prec. + -AL.] 
Of or belonging to a hierarch or a hierarchy. 

1641 * Smectymnuus * Vind. Attsw. § 13. 150 Enemies to 
the Hierarchall preeminency. 1773 J. Ross Fratricide 1. 
66b (MS.) Eve when first created, .uprising from the sound 
Of hierarchal harmony I 18*4 Southev Bk. of Ch. (184X) 
171 An hierarchal government, like that of the Lamas, or 
the Dairis of Japan. 

Hierarchic ^haiera'jkik), a. [ad. Gr. Upap- 
Xiwfr, f. Up&px 1 ]* Hierarch : see -ic. Cf. F. hier- 
arcAique.'] Of or belonging to a hierarchy. 

1681 Fss. Peace * Truth Ch, 30 To enforce Humane 
Rites and Ceremonies, and stahlish Hierarchick Policy; in 
the Chnrch. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. 11. 64 An empire, 
of which UpsaWVas for many centuries the political and 
hierarchic seat. 1853 TatYs Mag. XX. 388 All the hier- 
archic and aristocratic traditions and prejudices of Europe. 
1879 Fakrar St. Paul 1. 106 The hierarchic clique, which 
. . governed the body which still called itself the Sanhedrin. 

Hierarchical, a. [f. as prec + -al.] 
1 1. Belonging to the angelic hierarchy. Obs. 
1471 Ripley Comp. Alch. Pref. in Ashm. (165a) 121 Of 
Hierarchycall Jubylestes the gratulant gloryfycation. 

2. Belonging to a priestly hierarchy, or body of 
ecclesiastical rulers. 

1561 T. Norton Calvin's Inst. iv. viL (1634) £48 In the 
Councell, where principally the image of the Hierarchical! 
order ought to be seene? 169a Washington tr. Milton's 
Def Pop. Pref. (i8si) 16 An Hierarchical Tyranny, under 
a Cloak of Religion. 1735-S Bolingbroke On Parties 14 
The Excesses of Hierarchical and Monarchical Power . . 
intirely occasion 'd the Miseries, which follow'd. 1871 R. H. 
Hutton Ess. 1. 393 The principle of Church development 
was exchanged for a principle of hierarchical encroachment. 

3. Belonging or according to a regular gradation 
of orders, classes, or ranks : see Hierarchy 4. 

1832 tr. Sismondts Ital Ret. iiL 56 The nobles were 
not united hy ihe hierarchical connection of the feudal 
system. 1864 H. Spencer lllustr. Univ. Progr. 180 The 
mutual influence of the sciences has been quite independent 
of any supposed hierarchical order. 1897 Capt. F. N. Maude 
Volunt. v. Compuls. Service 31 Kalkreuth . .stood hy . . refus 
ing to move, because he had received no orders from his 
hierarchical chief. 

Hierarchically, adv. [f. prec + -ly In 
the manner of a hierarchy; from a hierarchical 
point of view ; in a graduated order, 

1 624 G at ak er Transubst. 97 Religiously and hierarchically 
(that is, as becommeth an Hierarch or a Bishops _ 183X 
Soithev in Q. Rev. XLV. 441 To specialize particular 
banks, and to connect them hierarchically one with the 
other. x88a-3 Schaff Encycl Relig. Knowl. III. 1874 
Hierarchically the country [Portugal] is divided into four 
provinces. 

Hi erarchism. [f. Hierarch (or Hierarchy) 
+ -ism.] Hierarchical practice and principles; 
hierarchical system. 

1846 Worcester cites Kelly. 185a Bunsen Hippolvtus 
11. il ii. (1854^ II. 141 She establishes Catholic hierarchism 
without its hierarchical independence in reference to the 
State. 1855 Milman Lat. Chr. xiv. viii. VI. 565 The more 
dominant hierarchism of the West is manifest in theoppug- 
nancy between Greek and Latin Church architecture. 

BCierarcllist (hsi-eraikist). [f. as prec. + 
-xsT.l An adherent or supporter of a hierarchy. 

1640 Bp. Hall Episc. 1. xi. 42 The AchilUean argument of 
the Hierarchists. 1644 Jessop Angel ofEph. 43 That argu- 
ment which is used by our Hierarchists for the maintainance 
of their Episcopall Monarchic 1882-3 Schafp Encycl. 
Relig. Knowl. I. 535 His little church at Norwich was 
persecuted by puritans as well as hy hierarchists. 

Hrerarcnize, nonce-wd. [f. as prec. + 
*ize.] trans. To arrange in a hierarchy or grada- 
tion of orders. . 

1884 Pall Mall G. x Mar.4/1 The millions of population 
that it contains seem to a Frenchman new to England so 
-trang Jy hierarchised that h. r- at first bewildered. 1897 
Daily News 23 Dec $/6 A rustic p*°P le that was never 
hierarchised. - 

Hierarchy (hai-erailri). Forms : a. 4-6 ier- 
archie, -y(e, gerarchie, -y(e, 5 ih.erarch.ye, 5-6 
jerarchy(e, (6 Sc. cherarchy, ierarche). 0. 6-7 
hierarchic, 7- hierarchy. [ME., a. OF. ier-, 
jerarchie (14th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), gerarchie (15th 
c. in Littre) « It. gerarchia, ad. late L. icrarchia 
for hierarchia, a. Gr. Upap X ia the power or rule of 
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a Upapxqs s^HiEBATtCH , episcopate. The initial 
Gr. i-, treated consonantally in late L., gave/, g , 
in the Romanic langs., and so in ME. The later 0 
forms, like mod.F. hiirarchie > are directly ad. L. 
hierarchia.'] 

1. Each of the three divisions of angels, every one 
comprising three orders, in the system of Dionysins 
the Areopagite : see note s.v. Cherub. Also, the 
collective body of angels, the angelic host. 

o. *ri38oWvcui'.frrw. Sel. Wks. II. 338 per ben pree 
ierarchies. 1398 TaEviSA Earth. De P. R. n. vii. (1495) 33 
The hyghest lerarchye of angels conteynyth thre ordres 
Seraphin, Cherubyn and Trones. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 
24 h/i Saint denys in the boolce of gerarchye of holy angellis 
in the vii chapytre saith. Ibid. 2535/1 Me semed y» all the 
Terarchyes lyft her up. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems xlviii. 57 
The hlisfull sonne of cherarchy. 1528 Lynoesay Dretne 
524 Thir ordouris nyne thay ar full plesandlye Deuydit in 
to Ierarch eis three. 

/3. 1531 Elyot Gov. 1. i, Ministres, whom . . he hath con- 
stituted to be in diners degrees called hierarchies. 1574 
Newton Health Mag. Epist. 10 The Lord .. conduct you to 
the ioyes of his glorious hierarchic 1591 Greene Maiden's 
Dr. Iii, I'll place his ghost among the hierarchies, a 1631 
Donne Poems (1650) 25s. 1667 Milton P. L. vn. 192 
So sang the Hierarchies, a 1711 Ken Hymnarinni Poet. 
Wks. 1721 II. 3 Thy Boundless Glories in Eternal Light, 
Angelick Hierarchies to Hymn excite. 1860 Pusev Min. 
Proph. 515 A subordinate order in the heavenly Hierarchy, 
b. trans/, of other beings : see quots. 

1398 Trrvisa Earth. De P. R. 11. vii. (1495) 33 Saynt 
Denys spekyth of thre Iherarchyes, the fyrste is aboue heuen 
and stondeth in thre persones [i e. the Trinity], the second 
in heuen and stondeth in holy angels. The thyrde vnder 
heuen and stondyth in prelates. i45«»- I 53o Myrr. our 
Ladye 274 Trina ceK> the thre ierarchyes of heuen, the 
sonne, the starres, the mone. 165a Bp. Hall Invis. World 
in. iii, [Lucifer] . . ceaseth not still to oppose his hierarchy 
to the celestial. 1820 Keats Ode to Psyche 25 Loveliest 
vision far Of all Olympus' faded hierarchy 1 

2. Rule or dominion in holy things; priestly rule 
or government ; a system of ecclesiastical rule. 

1563-87 Foxe A.fM. (1684) 111. 469 He speakelh of the 
Ecclesiastical Hierarchy or Regiment. 1581 J. Bell Had- 
don's Anno. Osor. 216 The principall staves and proude 
pillers of this Ierarchy. 1654 Whitlock Zootomia 509 To 
reforme Hierarchy hy Anarchy, a Remedy worse then the 
Disease. 1674 Hichman Qninquart. Hist. (ed. 2) 62 Vehe- 
ment maintamers of Hierarchy and Ceremonies. 1841 Gal- 
lenga Italy, Pastf Pr. (1848) 1. 116 An unlimited centrali- 
sation of ecclesiastical hierarchy. 1851 Ht. Martineau 
Hist. Peace iv. x. (1877) III. 75 A scheme of a hierarchy 
which might easily become a despotism, 
t b. gen. Rule, dominion. Obs. 

1390 Gower Conf. 111. 145 All the londe aboute, Which 
Stant under his [the king's] gerarchie. 

3. concr. The collective body of ecclesiastical 
rulers ; an organized body of priests or clergy in 
successive orders or grades. 

161 9 BaENT tr. SarpCs Counc. Trent (1676^ 553 Others 
placed this Hierarchy in Orders only, alledging Dionysius 
who, in naming the Hierarchy maketh mention of none but 
of Deacons, Priests, and Bishops. 1660 R. Coke Power 
% Subj. 148 The Pope and all the English Hierarchy con- 
spire with Stephen against Maud. 1738 Wesley Psalms 
lxxx. xiii, They once rever'd the Hierarchy, And bless'd 
the Mitre's sacred Power. 1856 Emerson Eng. Traits, 
Relig. Wks. (Bohn) II. 102 When the hierarchy is afraid 
of science, and education, .there is oothing left hut to quit. 

4. A body of persons or things ranked in grades, 
orders, or classes, one above another; spec, in 
Natural Science and Logic, a system or series of 
terms of successive rank (as classes, orders, genera, 
specks, etc.), used in classification. 

1643 Milton Divorce viii. (1851) 41 There is a certain scale 
of duties, there is a certain Hierarchy of upper and lower 
commands. 1781 Gibbon Decl. if F. II. 36 Those who, in 
the Imperial hierarchy, were distinguished hy the title of 
Respectable, formed an intermediate class between the illus- 
trious praefects and the honourable magistrates of the pro- 
vinces. 1864 Burton Scot Abr. I. ii. 96 All the world 
knows how difficult it is . . to transfer any person from one 
social hierarchy into his exact place in anoiher. 1864 Bowen 
Logic iv. 69 We have in each case a hierarchy of Concepts. 
1875 Manning Mission H. Ghost xiii. 375 There is a Hier- 
archy of Being, and God is the Lord of all ; and this Hier- 
archy of Being is also a Hierarchy of Intelligence. 

Hieratic (haierae-tik), a. [ad. L. hieratic-us, 
a. Gr. Up&tik6s priestly, sacerdotal, devoted to 
sacred purposes, f. *UpdT-os vbl. adj. from UpAopat 
to be a priest.] 

1. Pertaining to or used hy the priestly class ; 
used in connexion with sacred suhjecls. spec. a. 
Applied to a style of ancient Egyptian writing 
(called UpaTttcd by Clement of Alexandria, c a.d. 
200), which consisted of abridged forms of hiero- 
glyphics. 

1669 Gale Crt. Gentiles 1. 1. xi. 64 Hieratic [letters!, used 
hy those who write of Sacreds. 1771 W.Jones ZooL Eth. 
69 The next in order was the hieratic, or the writing used 
by the religious scribes and priests. 1850 Leitch tr. C. O. 
Mailer's Anc. Art (ed. 2) § 216 The hieratic character .. 
seems to have arisen in the transference of hieroglyphics, 
particularly the phonetic portion of them, to papyrus, hy 
the abbreviation and simplification of signs. 1850 Glad- 
stone Homer 11. ii. 165 Some other country having, like 
Egypt, an hieratic and also a demotic tongue. i86x Raw. 
linson Anc. Mon. 1. iv. 81 This mode of writing, .has been 
called without much reason * the hieratic *. 1883 Sayce 
Fresh Light fr. Anc. Mon. 86 It was from the hieratic 
forms of the Egyptian letters that the Phoenician letters 
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were derived. 1886 Lowell Oral. Harvard 8 Nov. Wks. 
VI. 147 The teaching, .of Hebrew, as the hieratic language. 

b. Hieratic paper : Hieratica. 
1656 [see H ! er atica l]. 1855 Hoitseh. Words XII. 67 
The old hieratic paper soon lost its prestige. 

C. Applied to a style of art (esp. Egypti.ni or 
Greek), in which earlier types or methods, fixed 
by religious tradition, are conventionally adhered 
to. Also fig, 

184 1 W. Spalding Italy # It. Is?. I. 176 Art in all its 
stages, from the rudest of the archinc or hieratic paintings 
to the finest design and finish of the Macedonian times. 
1846 C Maitland Ch. Catacombs 240 The intaglios of 
Kamai, almost the best hieratic work in existence. 1877 
A. B. Edwaros Up Nile xxii. 710 Sculptured in what is 
called the hieratic attitude ; that is, with the left arm down 
and pressed close to the body. 

d. Appropriate to sacred persons or duties. 
1866 J. Martineau Ess. I. 14 It speaks .. with hieratic 
gTandeur. 1885 Pater Marius I. 32 A sort of hieratic 
beauty and orderliness in the conduct of life. x8g3 Nation 
9 Feb. 101/3 They have a sort of hieratic calm and peace. 
2. gen. Priestly, sacerdotal. 

1859 S. Sharps Hist. Egypt xvt § 6 11. 199 Learned in the 
ten books, called hieratic, relating to the laws, the gods, the 
management of the temples, and the revenue. 1871 Morley 
Crit. Misc. 343 note, The essentially hieratic monarchies. 
188$ W. H. Pavne tr. CompayrPs Hist. Pedagogy 15 It 
[education in tbe East] was administered by the hieratic 
class. 1893 in Barrows Pari. Relig. I. 663 The Law and 
the Prophets.. constituted.. the hieratic Hebrew books. 

II Hieratica (haierae-tika). [L. hieratica (sc. 
charta or papyrus), fem. of hieralicus (see prec.).] 
Papyrus of the finest quality, in ancient Egypt ap- 
propriated to sacred writings. 

Now, a trade name of a special Quality of papen 

183a Gell Pompeiana II. 184 There was the hieratica. . 
and common waste paper. 

Hiera'tical, a. [f. as Hieratic + -al.] = 
Hieratic. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Hieratical, sacred, holy, destined 
to things sacred. As Hieratick Paper, fine Paper, Dedi- 
cated onely to Religious Books. 1685 H. More Illustr. 324 
The Hieratical power, riding this beast. 1859 W. H.Grecorv 
Egypt I. 206 Several hieratical papyri which we possess are 
dated from the Rameseum. 1884 Hartefs Mag. May 
836/1 Animals, .pain ted.. with a hieratical rigidity. 

Hiera'tico-, combining form of Gr. UpariK6-s 
Hieratic, as in Hieraticopolrtical combining 
priestly and political characters. 

1685 H. More Illuslr. 325 The secular or Civil part of the 
Hieraticopolitical Head of the Beast, 

Hierce, hierche, obs. fF. Hearse sb., Herse. 
Hierd(e, obs. f. Herd sbJ- and 2 . Hierer, 
Hierling, obs. ff. Hirer, Hireling. 

HiertV, before a vowel hier-, combining form 
of Gr. Up6s sacred, holy. See the following words. 

Hierocracy (haieVkrasi). [See -cbacy.] 

1. The rule of priests or religious dignitaries; 
government by priests or ecclesiastics: = Hier- 
archy 2. 

j 794 W. Taylor in Monthly Rev. XV. 184 Under the 
hierocracy of Palestine, and in the feudal ages of Europe. 
1801 T. Jefferson Writ. (1830) III. 469 Vermont will 
emerge next, because least . . under the yoke of hierocracy. 
1852 Gladstone Glean. IV. viii. 146. 1892 A. B. Bruce 
Apologetics 11. viii. 280 The age of the hierocracy, when 
priests and scribes bore rule, not only failed to produce new 
prophets, but became incapable of appreciatiog the old ones. 

2. concr. A body of ruling priests or ecclesias- 
tics : «= Hierarchy 3. 

1828 Southev in Q. Rev. XXXVIII. 579 It is this hier- 
archy, or hierocracy, who .. are to become the efficient and 
ruling instruments for tranquilizing Ireland. 

HierOCratic (haier^kne'tik), a. [f. as prec. : 
see -IC.1 Of or pertaining to a hierocracy. 

1851 Mas. Brownihc Casa Guidi Wind. 1. 994 By hiero- 
cratic empire, more or less Irresponsible to men. 1880 
Conoer Handbk. to Bible 1. vi. 126 The rule and govern- 
ment of the Hebrew people .. were . .hierocratic. 

Hierocratical, a. [f. as prec. + -al.] = prec. 

1799 Chron. in Ann. Reg. 420 [Theirl constitution was 
hierocratical. 

Hierodule (harewdiwl). Gr. Antiq., etc. [ad. 
late L. hierodul-us, a. Gr. /6/x$5ovXos (ma sc. and 
fem.), f. Up6v (neut. of Up6s used snbst.) temple + 
SouAos slave. The L. pi. hierodiili, and a fem. pi. 
hicrodiilse, occur in Eng. writers.] 

A slave (of either sex) dwelling in a temple, and 
dedicated to the service of a god. 

*Esp. applied to the public courtesans or votaries of 
Aphrodite at Corinth,' Liddell & Scott. 

1835 Thirlwall Greece I. v. 138 Sent to Delphi with a 
company of other hierodnles. 1850 Leitch tr. C. O. Mailer's 
Anc. Art (ed. 2) § 422 An ivory Aphrodite is celebrated by 
her hierodulae in myrtle bowers. 1893 Nation (N. Y.) 
27 Apr. 316/2 The Amazons—that is, the warrior priestesses, 
or hierodules, of the Cappadocian Hittites. 

So Hierodu-lic a., belonging to a hierodule. 

1885 Black tr. Wellhausen's Proleg. Hist. Israel IV. i. 
123 Captives were employed to do hierodulic services. 

Hierogamy (baieVgami). [f. Hiero- + Gr. 
-yanta marriage.] A sacred marriage. 

1882 Maav Lockwooo tr. Lenormant's Begin. Hist. App. 
1. iii. 550 The hierogamy of Zeus and Europa was annually 
celebrated at Gortyna in Crete. . 

Hieroglyph (hareroglif), sb. Also 0 giero- 
glife. [Back-formation from Hieroglyphic: cf. 
Vol. V. 
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F \ httroglyphe (1576 in Hatz.-Darm). The Gr. 
Upoy\v<f>os meant ' a carver of hieroglyphics 1 : cf. 
sense 3. With the gi- form, cf. F. gierogliphique 
(Cotgr.) and It., and see Hierarchy.] 

1. A hieroglyphic character ; a figure of some 
object, as a tree, animal, etc., standing for a word 
(or, afterwards, in some cases, a syllable or sound), 
and forming an element of a species of writing 
fonnd on ancient Egyptian monuments and records; 
thence extended to such figures similarly used in 
the writing of other races. Also, a writing con- 
sisting of characters of this kind. 

1598 Florio, Geroglifico, a gicroglife, mysticall or enig- 
maticall letters or cyfers vsed among the Egyptians. 1774 
J. Bryant Mythol. I. 375 The swan . . was certainly the 
hieroglyph of the country. 1831 Eraser's Mag. 1 1 1. 12 1 hese 
Hieroglyphs are a true Sacred Writing. 1859 Gullick & 
Tim as Paint. 35 The hieroglyphs were generally coloured 
on the great monuments. 1876 Birch Egypt alb* hiero- 
glyphs in the name of Ptolemy were fuller forms of the 
demotic signs used in the same name, 
b. atlrib. Inscribed with hieroglyphs. 

1853 J. Cummihc Scripture Read. Gen, xli. 358 From 
hieroglyph monuments of Egypt. 

2. transf. and fig. A figure, device, or sign having 
some hidden meaning; a secret or enigmatical 
symbol ; an emblem. 

1646 Buck Rich, III, 115 (R.) A quaint device sent unto 
her in a rich jewel, fashioned much after the manner of the 
trivial hieroglyphs, used in France, called Rebus de Picardy. 
1798 W. Taylor in Monthly Mag. VI. 552 Secret symbols 
and hieroglyphs, which described the concealed doctrines. 
1871 Swinburne Songs be/. Sunrise, Pilgrims 27 For on 
your brows is written a mortal sentence, An hieroglyph of 
sorrow, a fiery sign. 1876 G. F. Chambers Astron. 890 One 
of the signs or hieroglyphs in the centre of the Table. 

b. humorously. A piece of writing difficult to 
decipher. 

1875 L. Morris Frederic vi. in Songs Two W. Ser. in. 
(1878) 419 His writing Was so clear, and skilful, and fine, 
That I set him the task to decipher The hieroglyphs which 
are mine. 

3. One who makes hieroglyphic inscriptions, rare. 
1863 J. G. Murphy Comm. Gen. xli. 8 The hieroglyphs, 

who belonged to the priestly caste, and whose primary 
husiness was to make hieroglyphic and other inscriptions. 

Hi eroglyph, v. [f. as prec] trans. To re- 
present by a hieroglyph ; to write in hieroglyphs. 

162a Mabbe tr. Aleman's Guzman dAlf. r. 138 And there- 
fore the Egyptians, when they would Hierogline a King, and 
by some mysticall Cyphers expresse his vigilancie, they did 

?ut a Scepter in his hand, with an eye on the top of it. 1867 
)e Morgan in Athenaeum 20 July 71/1 The bricks are 
indeed alive, and the evidence is hieroglyphed upon them : 
but how are we to read it? 

Hieroglyphed (-glift), <*• [f. Hieroglyph 
sb.oxvJ] a. Written in hieroglyphs, b. Inscribed 
with hieroglyphs. 

1877 A. B. Eowaros Up Nile iv. 84 The first hieroglyphed 
sarcophagus we had yet seen. 1881 Academy No. 457. 104 
note. These hieroglyphed names are phonetically spelled. 

Hier<rglypner. rare. [?f. Gr. UpoyKvfos 
carver of hieroglyphics + -ER.] One who writes 
in hieroglyphs. 

1613 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 573 note, Christopher was 
first so painted of some Egyptian or Hieroglypher. 

Hieroglyphic (haiewigli'fik), a. and sb. Also 
6-7 hy-, -gli- t -f-, -i(c)que, -ik(e, -ick ; 7 gie-. 
[ad. F. hitroglyphique (1529 in Hatz.-Darm..) or 
late L. hieroglyphicus, a. Gr. Upoy\v<pitt6s, f. Up6s 
sacred + ykvty-rj carving (cf. ykixpt/cos). The adj. 
was used subst. by Plutarch, tcL Upoy\v(puc& (sc. 
ypd^ara) letters, writing, whence hieroglyphics.'] 
A. adj. 

1. Of the nature of an Egyptian or similar hiero- 
glyph (sense 1 ) ; written in or consisting of hiero- 
glyphics. 

1585 T. Washington tr. Nichota/s Voy. it. xvi. 50 A fair 
obelisquie. .50 cubits high beset with letters Hieroglificque. 
1662 Stillingfl. Orig. Sacr. 1. ii. § 11 Translated into 
Hieroglyphick Characters. 1726 De Foe Hist. Dernl 11. 
vi. (1840) 248 In the old writings of the Egyptians, 1 mean 
their hieroglyphic writing. 1857 Max Muller Chips (1880) 
I. x. 261 The Chinese .. was in its origin a hieroglyphic 
system. 1879 Lubbock Addr. Pol. tf Edtic. x. 186 The 
Rosetta stone, .containing an inscription in three characters, 
hieroglyphic, enchorial, and Greek. 

2. trans/, and fig. Ol the nature of a hieroglyph 
(sense 2); having a hidden meaning; symbolical, 
emblematic. 

1647 Cowlev Mistr., Soul iii, So that all fair Species be 
Hieroglyphick marks of Thee. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), 
Hieroglyphick Marks (in Palmestry\ those winding Lines 
and Wrinkles in the Hand, by which the Professours of 
that vain Science pretend to foretell strange Things. 1878 
C. Stanford Symb. Christ vii. 175 It locked in hieroglyphic 
language the truth. 

3. Containing or inscribed with hieroglyphs. 
1663 Cowlev Verses Sev. Occas., Complaint i, A wondrous 

Hieroglyphick Rohe she wore. 167$ Coles (title) Nolens 
Volens. .together with the Vouths' Hieroglyphick Bible. 

4. humorously. Difficult to decipher. 

1856 Olmsted Slave States 1 A hieroglyphic scrawl. 
B. sb. 

1. orig. in //. =Gr. rd. UpoyKvtyiKb. The char- 
acters or mode of writing used by the ancient 
Egyptians (or by transference, other peoples), con- 



HIEROGLYPHICAL. 

sisting of figures of objects directly or figuratively 
representing words {picture-writing), or, in certain 
circumstances, syllables or letters. The sing, is 
rarely nsed : see Hieroglyph. 

1586 Ferne Blaz. Gentrie 14Q The same that the auncient 
Hieroglyphiques weare with the jEgiptians. 161 1 Cotcr., 
Gierogliphique, gierogliphicall ; of, or belonging to, Giero- 
gliphickes. 1613 Purchas Pilgrimage (161^) 811 The 
Indians of . . Mexico, shewed unto a Jesuit their Bookes .. 
which in figures and Hieroglyphickes represented things 
after their manner. 1638 Sir T. Herbert Trav. ed. 2) 
338 They [Chinese] use not letters but Characters, or Hyero- 
gliphicks, of which they have above 40000. 171a W. Rogers 
Voy. 319 The antient Mexicans . . in those pretended His- 
tories, preserv'd by fanciful Hieroglyphicks. 1758 J. Ken- 
nedy Curios. Witton-Ho. 47 The Statue of Isis . . There are 
a great Multitude of Hieroglyphicks quite round the Bottom. 
1845 Maurice Mor. % Met. Philos. in Encycl. Metrop. II. 
S58/X The invention of a system of hieroglyphics. 1851 
Lavaro^ Pop. Acc. Discov. Nineveh x. 246 Between the 
figures is a cartouche, containing a name in hieroglyphics, 
2. A picture standing for a word or notion, esp. 
one symbolizing something which it does not 
directly figure (like many of the Egyptian hiero- 
glyphs) ; hence, a figure, device, or sign, having 
some hidden meaning ; a secret or enigmatical 
symbol, an emblem ; a hieroglyph. 

1596 H. Clapham Brief e Bible 1. 19 Commending onely 
vnto them Hierogliphiks, or holy preaching signes. 1599 
H. Buttes Dyets drie Dinner E, Palme, .an Hieroglyphick 
or Embleme of victory and conquest. 1634 Peacham Gentl. 
Exerc. Ii. i. 107 Flax was the Hieroglyphicke of Fate 
among the Aegyptians. 1638 Quarles {title) Hieroglyphikes 
of the Life of Man. 1638 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (ed. 2) 45 
A silken string circles both their bodies as tbe Hyerogliphic 
or bond of Wedlock. 1688 J. Ocilvy tr. Magaillan's Hist. 
China 70 It is the nature of Hieroglyphicks not to he the 
natural figures of the things which they signifie, but only 
lo represent them. 1758 Johnson Idler No. 34^6 Water 
Dhic' 



Knickerb. (1861) 262 He was the first to imprint New-year 
cakes with the mysterious hieroglyphics of the Cock and 
Breeches. 1891 Wilson in Colleges Oxford 245 The gro* 
tesque figures or * hieroglyphics ' in the Cloister Quadrangle 
[Magd. Coll.] were painted., in honour of his coming. 

b. ^.humorously. Characters or writing difficult 
to make out. Cf. Hieroglyph sb. 2 b. 

a 1734 North Lives I. 565 Petitions signed with number- 
less hands and frightful hieroglyphics. 186a Sat. Rev. 
8 Feb. 155 Inability to decipher the hieroglyphics of Brad- 
shaw. 1874 L. Stephen Hours in Library (1892) I. it 64 
Some ladies . . cross their writing till the page becomes a 
chequer-work of unintelligible hieroglyphics. 

t Hieroglyphic, v. Obs. [f. prec] 

1. trans. To represent by, or as by, a hierogly- 
phic ; to symbolize. 

i6rs T. Adams Blacke Devill 36 Perhaps he meanes to 
hieroglyphicke unto us what wondrous engines silver tooles 
are in Rome. 1650 T. Bavlv Herba Parietis 15 By Cupid 
. . was hieroglyphict the love that was between her and her 
husband. 1653 E. Chi sen hale Cath. Hist. 125 It was 
made like a Nut, and did thereby Hierogliphick its short 
continuance. 1715 M. Da vies A then. Brit. I. 282 As for 
Winefrid's Life being Hieroglyph ick 'd on the windows of 
Holywell Church. 

2. To interpret or express, as a hieroglyphic. 

x6ts Sir E. Hobv Curry-combe iii. 112 He doth Hierogli- 
phick my name of I. R. in English, Latin, and Hebrew, 
making mee in the one lack Roague, in the other Iscanoth 
de Rubigine, and Ishmael Rahshacheh in the third. 

Hieroglyphical (baiewjgli fikal), a. [f. as 
prec. + -al.] 

1. Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of hierogly- 
phics ; like the Egyptian picture-writing. 

1605 j. Dove Con/ut. Atheism 50 These letters were but 
llyeroglyphicall, like to the letters of the Egiptians, not 
Abcdarye letters, but shapes and Images of beastes. 1611 
Gierogliphicall [see Hieroglyphic B. i\. 1613 Purchas Pit- 
grimage (1614) 55 Obeliskes withhierogliphicall inscriptions, 
carried from Hieropolis . . to Rome. 1748 Hartlev Observ. 
Man 1. iiL 307 Hieroglyphical Writing in all its Varieties. 
1836 Macgillivaav tr. Humboldt's Trav. xxiv. 360 The 
Aztec manuscripts or hieroglyphical pictures preserved in 
the house of the viceroys. 

b. Relating to, or dealing with, hieroglyphics. 

181 1 Lamb Guy Faux Misc. Wks. (1871) 372 By the most 
hieroglyphical Egyptian. t86* Sat. Rev. 8 Feb. 165 The 
hieroglyphical readings of Champollion and his successors. 

2. Symbolical, emblematic; = Hieroglyphic a. 2. 

1581 Mulcaster Positions xxxix. (1887) 188 The nyne 
Muses. .painted vpon the wall. .would serue him for places 
of memorie, or for hieroglyphicall partitions. 1614 Raleigh 
Hist. World ut. v. § 4 (R.) To this challenge the Scythian 
returned an hieroglyphical answer ; sending a bird, a mouse, 
a frog, and five arrows. 1673 in Willis & Clark Cambridge 
(1886) II. 497 Gilding y* diall . . and y* Hteroglyphical 
Triangle. 1689 Loud. Gaz. No. 2501/3 (Ld. Mayor's Shew) 
The Rich Adornments of the Pageants, and Hieroglyphical 
Representations. 171 1 Addison Sped. No. 64 T 1 A good 
Courtier's Habit and Behaviour is hieroglyphical on these 
Occasions. 1840 Hooo Kilmansegg, First Step v, Cards 
like that hieroglyphical call To a geographical Fancy Ball 
On the recent [Mulreadyl Post Office covers. 

3. Difficult to decipher or make sense of; cf. 
Hieroglyphic a. 4. 

1 613-16 W. Browme Bril. Past. 1. v, My blubhring pen 
her sable teares lets fall, In characters right HyrogliphicalL 
1767 Miss Dewes in Mrs. Delatty's Life <$• Corr. Ser. 11. 
(1862) I. 134 This was written in the dark, but you used to 
love hieroglyphical letters. 1851 Rttskih Stones Ven. (1874) 
I. xxi. 238 A particular method of handling .. which has 
its effect at the intended distance, and is altogether hiero- 

35 



HIEROGLYPHICALLY. 

gWphical and unintelligible Bt any other. 1885 Law Times 
xi Apr. 421/1 Note* often disjointed, sometimes hierogly- 
phical . • as jotted down at the hearing. 

HieroglypMcally, adv. [f. prec. + -ly 2.] 

In a hieroglyphical manner. 

1. In, by, or with hieroglyphics or picture-writing. 
1S03 R. Harvey Philad. 57 They writ their Chronicle 

hieroglyphically. 1708 Brit. A folio No. 88. 1/1 Anubis 
Hieroglyphically represented with a Head like a Dog's. 
1775 Aoair A mgr. Ind. 319 Promise.. to send the.. snakes 
head, in the time appointed by our sticks hieroglyphically 
painted. 1882-3 Schaff Encycl. Relig. Kntnvl. I. 703 The 
native name was Kerne represented hieroglyphically with 
the ideographic character of the crocodile-tail. 

2. Symbolically, emblematically; metaphorically. 
1624 Massinger Pari. Love v. i, That celestial fire Which 

hieroglyphically is described In this his bow, his quiver, 
and his torch. 164a Cudworth Stmt. 1 Cor. xv. 57 in Disc. 
Lords Supp. (1670) 310 The Death of Christ. .Hieroglyphic- 
ally instructed us that we ought to take up our Cross like- 
wise, and follow our crucified Lord and Saviour. 1831 
Carlyle Sart. Res. h. x, Receiving as literally authentic 
what was hut hieroglyphically so. 

Hierogly phicize, v. rare— 1 , [f. Hiero- 
glyphic + -ize.] = Hieroglyph ize. 

1716 M. Davies At/ten. Brit. III. Dissert. Pallas Angli- 
cana 4 Under the name of Mustek, .is Hyeroglyphisiz'd the 
Protestant practical Harmony. 

Hieroglyphist (haiieVglifist). [f. as Hiero- 
glyph-er + -1ST.] A writer of hieroglyphs ; one 
versed in hieroglyphs. 

a 1829 Sir H. Davy cited in Worcester (1846). a 1857 
Glidoon cited in Webster (1864). 1876 G. Meheditn 
Beaueh. Career IK ix. J52 Trying at condensation, as the 
hieroglyphists put an animal for a paragraph. 

HierO'glyphize, v. rare — 1 , [f. as prec. + 
-ize.] trans. To write or express by hierogly- 
phics; = Hieroglyph v. 

1662 Evelyn Chalcogr. iii. (1769) 4a Mexico .. where they 
hieroglyphizM both their thoughts, histories, and inventions, 
to posterity, not much unlike to the Egyptians* 

+Hiero*gIyphy,z/. Obs.rare. [f. Hieroglyph: 
perh. associated with -py.] = prec. 

176a Foote Orators t. i. (1767) 34 Not enigmatically 
hieroglyphied [1799 -glyfied], but plainly, .pourtray'd. 

Hi ero grant (harerogrsem). [f.HiERO- + -gram. 
Cf. F. hie'rogrammc.] A sacred symbol ; a hiero- 
glyph {lit. and Jig.). 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Hierograms (from the Gr.), sacred 
Letters or writings. 1831 Carlvle Sart. Res. ti. x, Facts 
are engraved Hierograms for which the fewest have the 
key. 1873 L. Wallace Fair God l vii. 33 In square marhle 
panels., were hierograms and sculptured pictures of men. 

Hierogra'mmate, -at. [f. Gr. Upoypa^a- 
t«5s sacred scribe, one of a lower order of the 
Egyptian priesthood, f. Up6s sacred + ypapftaTevs 
clerk, scribe.] A writer of sacred records, spec, of 
hieroglyphics. 

(1678 Cudworth Intell. Syst. 1. iv. § 18. 323 Then succeeds 
the Hierogrammateus or Sacred Scribe . . to whom it he* 
Ion get h to be thoroughly acquainted with the Hierogly- 
phicks.] 1864 Athenaeum No. 1937. 785/3 The learned 
hierogrammates of the colleges of TI 



fhebes and Memphis. 



1864 A thenar urn 
.jerogrammates of the colleges 0! 

1876 J. Ellis Caesar in EgyM 66 Well-versed In mystic 
records of Egyptus' land, And Hierogrammat of linguistic 
skill. 

Hierogramma'tic, a. [f. Hierogram on 
Gr, analogies : cf. grammalic] Of the nature of a 
hierogram, relating to or consisting of hierograms. 
So Hierogramma'tical a. ; Hierogra'mmatist 

= Hierogramjiate. 

a 164X Bp. Mountagu Acts <$• Mon. 167 Symholicall Philo- 
sophic, hy figures and resemblances declaring their meaning, 
which is styled Hieroglyphicallj or Hierogram maticall, and 
hy Clemens, Mysticall Theologie. 1677 Gale Crt. Gentiles 
in. 66 Melampos, the Hierogram mat 1st. 1740 WARBUftTON 
Div. Legal, iv. iv.Wks. 1811 IV. 143 The hierogram mat ic, or 
sacerdotal he [Porphyry] comprized . . under the generic 
term of epistolic. Ibid. 157 Another alphabetic character for 
their sacred use . . called hierogram matical. i8ot J. Hacer 
Baby I. Inscript. 37 The Chaldeans., had a hierogrammatic 
or hieroglyphic writing. 1831 M. Russell Hist. Egypt v. 
(1853) 155 The Hierogram mat ist or Sacred Scribe. 
Hierograph, ^harerograf). [f. Gr. »fp<5s sacred 
+ -ypcupos written (see -QRAPh). Cf. eccl. Gr. (rd) 
Up6ypa(pa representations of holy things.] A sacred 
inscription or symbol ; a hieroglyph. 

1835 Blackw. Mag. XXXVII. 860 We have deciphered 
their hierograpbs. 1854 J. D. Burns Vis. Proph. 116 He 
saw, in radiant signatures inscribed One hierograph. 
So Hiero grapher [eccl: Gr. Upoypa<pos\ } a sacred 
scribe ; Hiero^ra'phic [late L. hierographicits ', 
Gr. Upoypa<pnc6s], Hierogrra'phical adjs., of the 
nature of, or relating to, sacred writing or symbols ; 
in qnot. 1658 = hieratic. 

1605 J. Dovk Confut. Atheism 19 His name is engrauen 
there in in hierographicall letters. 1658 Owen Cotisid. 
Walton's Bibtia Polyglot ta 262 Clemens tells us of three 
sorts of Characters among the ^Egyptians; one for things 
of common use. another, Hierographick, used by the Priests 
in their sacred Writings, and the other' Hieroglyphick. 
1730-6 Bailey (folio), H ierographer, a Writer of fiivine 
Things. 1784 Astlk Orig. * Progr. Writ. iii. (T.), Partly 
written in symbolic, and partly in these hierograph ic cha- 
racters. Ibid. j These [characters] were properly what the 
ancients call hierogra phical. 
Hierography (haierp-grafi). [ad. eccl. Gr. 
Upoypa(pia description of holy things, the Scrip- 
tures, f. Up6s sacred + *ypa<f>la writing, -graphy.] 
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1. A description of sacred things ; a description 
of religions. 

1656 Blount Glossogr. t II ierographie, a description or 
pourtrayting of divine things. 1877 J. E. Carpenter tr. 
Tiele's Hist. Relig. 1 The history of religion is not content 
with describing special religions thierography). 

t 2. Sacred writing ; writing hy hierograms. Obs. 

1731 Hist. Litteraria II. S51 They ..lost the knowledge 
of their Hierography, or emblematical way of writing. 

Hierolatry. [See Hiero- and -latry.] Wor- 
ship of holy beings or saints : hagiolatry. 

c 1814 Coleridge in Rent. (1836) III. 71 To have traced the 
progress of the Christolatry .. with the same historical dis- 
tinctness . . that the Protestants have that of hierolatry 
against the Romanists. 1861 Macm. Mag.V. 127 Manolatry, 
hierolatry. . amongst educated Freoch Roman Catholics, ot 
the male sex at least, may now be said to be nowhere. 

Hierology (haieVlodsi). [f. Hiero + -logy. 
Cf. late Gr. UpoXoyia sacred or mystical language, 
benediction. In mod.L. hierologia, F. hitrologie.] 

+ 1. 'A discourse on sacred things' (Wehster 
1828). Obs. 

f 2. Hieroglyphic lore ; the study of Egyptian 
records. Obs. 

d 1848 M. Russell Hist. Egypt xL (1853) 45* The later 
discoveries in hierology. 1859 W. H. Grecorv Egypt I. 36 
It is the pride of modern hierology .. to have brought to 
light some annals of a monarch (Sesortesen] whose exist- 
ence and name were omitted by all historians. 

3. Sacred literature or lore ; the literature em- 
bodying the religious beliefs of a country or people ; 
e.g. of the Egyptians, Greeks, Jews, etc. 

1854 Emerson Lett. <$• Soc. Aitns, Quot. * Orig. Wks. 
(Bohn) III. 214 The new researches, .have opened to us the 
deep debt of the churches of Rome and England to the 
Egyptian hierology. 1862 Burton Bk. Hunter(iB63) w Not 
to throw away the cosmogony and the hierology of Greece. 
1879 19M Cent. Sept. 486 The conjectured relation between 
the Nuk-pu-nuk of Egyptian hierology and the * I am tbat 
I am* of the Hebrew legislator. 

4. The history of religions as a branch of study. 
1883 Contemp. Rev. Aug. 204 Zoroastrianism . . is of the 

highest value to hierology. 

5. ^HAGIOLOOY. 

1890 E. Venables in Rep. Line. Archit. Soc. 265 St. 
Edmund King and Martyr ♦ . the St. Sebastian of English 
hierology. 

So Hierolo-fric, Hierologrical adjs., belonging 
to hierology ; Hierologrist, one versed in hiero- 
logy. 

1839 Eraser's Mag. XX. 204 Our living hierologists . . 
have laboured conjecturally to fill up the vague outline of 
Herodotus, a 1848 M. Russell Hist. Egypt xiii. (1853) 504 
Samuel Birch .. one of the ablest of modern hierologists. 
i864WEasTER, Hierologic, Hierologieal. 
t Jlieromachy (baierp-maki). Obs. rare. [f. 
Gr. Up6-s sacred (HiERO-) + -fiaxta fighting.] A 
conflict of ecclesiastics. 

1574 Life 70th A bp. Canterb. To Rdr. D ij b, The ambi- 
tious and tragicall Hieromachie betwene the two Hierarches 
off Canterburye and Yorke for the papacie in England. 

Hieromancy. [ad. mod.L. hieromantla (a. 
mod.Gr. UpofjiavTe'ta), f. Gr. Upo- Hiero- + pavTcia 
divination : see -mancy.] 

1. Divination from the observation of objects 
offered in religious sacrifices, or from sacred things. 

[1753 Chambers Cycl. Stipp. % Hieromantia.] 1775 Ash, 
Hieromancy. 

2. Jugglery with sacied things, notice-use. 
181 1 W. TAVLoa in Monthly Rev. LXIV. 168 He has 

known how to attach to his mystic hieromancy f> both the 
unthinking and the designing erudition of the clerical order. 

Hieroma'rtyr. Gr. Ch. [f. Hiero- + Mar- 
tyr. Cf. Gr. ttpop&prvs.] In the Greek Calendar, 
a martyr who was in holy orders. 
1864 Webster, Hieromartyr, a martyr who is also a priest. 
|| Hieromnemon (haierpmnrm^n). [Gr. Upo- 
Hvtiho:v adj. (* mindfnl of sacred things ') and sb., f. 
Upos sacred + //vr//«wv mindful.] A sacred recorder. 

1. Gr.Anliq. The title of one of the two deputies 
sent by each constituent tribe to the Amphictyonic 
council, whose office was more particularly con- 
cerned with religious matters. 

1753 Cham bers Cycl. Supp. 182* T. Mitchell A ristoph. 

n. 76. 

2. (See quot.) 

1727-41 Chambers Cjr/., Hieromnemon, an officer in the 
anticnt Greek church ; whose principal function was, to 
stand behind the patriarch at the sacraments, ceremonies, 
etc. and shew him the prayers, psalms, etc. he was to 
rehearse. 

Hieromonacb. (liaifcrampnak). Gr. Ch. [ad. 
Gr.f*po/t6vaxo*boly monk (sec Hiero- and Monk).] 
A monk who is also a priest ; a 1 regular * as op- 
posed to a ' secular* cleric. 

[1782 Burke Penal Laws agst. Irish Cath. Wks. VI. 285 
Those who wish to address them [clergy of the Greek Ch.] 
with civility always call them hieromonac/ti.) 1882-3 
Scnaff Encycl. Reiig. Knowl. III. 2082 One hieromonach 
(monk-priest), two secular priests. 

Hieronymian (haicronrmian). a. and sb. [f. 
Hicronymus Jerome, a celebrated father of the 
Church in the 5th c. : see -tan.] a. adj. Of or 
belonging to St. Jerome, the anther of the Latin 
Vulgate translation of the Bible, b. sb. = 

HlERONYMITE sb. 



HIERURGY. 

1656 Blount Glosscer., Hicromntians, a Religious Order, 
that had their beginning of St. Hierome . . 1 here were also 
certain Hermites called Hieronimians of the foundation ot 
one Charles Granel of Florence. 1884 Athenaeum jo Apr. 
502/2 To determine . . the basis of its readings, whether the 
old Latin or the Hieronymian Vulgate. 

Hieronv-mic, a. [f. as prec. + -ic.] -prec. a. 

1SS0 Hort in Academy 19 Jan. 42/1 Ceolfnd s Bible was 
to be Vulgate, Hieronymic in text, Augustinian in canon. 

Hieronymite ^haierp-nimsit), sb, and a. &ccl. 
Nisi. [f. as prec. + -ite.J a. sb. A hermit of any 
of the various orders of St. Jerome, b. adj. Be- 
longing to any of these orders. t 

1727-41 Chambers Cycl., Hierony mites, or Hermits of b. 
Jerom. 1843 Prescott Mexico 11. i. (1864) 70. This extra- 
ordinary commission of three Hieronymite friars and an 
eminent jurist. Ibid. 74 He previously solicited authority 
for this from the Hieronymite commission in St. Domingo. 

Hieropathic (hdierapce-Jrik), a. nance-wd. 
[irreg. f. Gr. Upos sacred + vdOos feeling, emotion, 
affection + -ic] Consisting in love of the clergy. 

1844 Sir J. Stephen Eccl. Biog. t Hildebrand{\%i$ 30 That 
hieropathic affection so familiarly known among ourselves 
of which the female spirit is the seat, and the ministers of 
religion the objects. t 

Hierophancy (hsrewfsensi). [ad. Gr. upo- 
d>avWa, f. i(pO(pdvTrjs : see next and -ancy.] The 
function of a hierophant ; capacity of expounding 
sacred mysteries. 

1851 S. Judd Margaret 111. (1871) 379 The hierophancy 
that exists in all soul's needed only to he awakened. _ 

Hierophant (hai-enjfent). [ad. late L. hiero- 
phanles, -pkanla } a. Gr. Ufxxpavrrjs, f. Upo* saci ^ 

+ <t>a'iv<iv bring to light, make known, reveal. Cf. 
F. hUrophante (1535 in Hatz.-I)arm.).] 

1. Antiq. An official expounder of sacred my- 
steries or religious ceremonies, esp. in ancient 
Greece ; an initiating or presiding priest. 

1677 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. it. xii. 344 The Crafts of their 
Heathenish Priests and Hierophants. 1774 Burnev Htst. 
Mus. (1789) I. 332 Emioent at Athens, as hierophant in the 
Eleusinian mysteries. 1776 R. Chandler Trav., Greece 
(1825) II. 223 The chief priest, hierophant, or mystagogue, 
was taken from the Eumolpidas. 1882 Whittier Quest, of 
Life 5, I listen to the sibyl's chant, The voice of priest and 
hierophant. . , 

2. gen. An exponnder of sacred mysteries ; the 
minister of any * revelation 1 ; the interpreter of 
any esoteric principle. 

0182a Shellev Def. Poetry Pr. Wks. 1888 .It. 38 Poets 
are the hierophants of an unapprehended inspiration. 1843 
J. Martins au Chr. Life (1867) 105 The hierophant and 
interpreter of the godlike in the soul. 1856 R. A. Vaughan 
Mystics (i860) I. 6 A doubt as to whether 'able editors 
were, after all, the great, divinely accredited hierophants of 

' Hieropha'ntic, a. [ad. Gr. Upo<pavTuc6s t f. 
Upo<pAvTT}s : see prec] Of or belonging to a hiero- 
phant or hierophants ; resembling or of the char- 
acter of a hierophant. 

1775 in Ash. 1816 Edin. Rev. XXVI. 182 The hiero- 
phantic race is not wholly extinct. 1849 Grote Greece 11. 
xliii. V. 284 Gclo thus belonged to an ancient and distin- 
guished hierophantic family. 1879 Mrs. Lvnn Linton 
Under which Lord* III. xi. 254 He, grand, calm, hand- 
some, hierophantic, solemnly exhorted all men to constancy 
and courage. r 

Hierophobia (haien>f<?u-bia). nonce-wd. [f. 
Hiero-, after hydrophobia.] Fear or horror of 
sacred things or persons. 

1816 Southev in Q. Rev. XV. 310 AH Bey has the hiero- 
phobia upon him, or philosophers' disease. ^ ^ 

HieroSCOpy (haterp'sk^pi). [ad. Gr. UpoCKoiria, 
f. Up6. sacrifices, victims + -aKoma view (-8C0PY). 
Cf. F. hiiroscopie (Littr^).] « Hieromancy i. # 

1727-41 Chambers Cycl.^ Hieroscopy,*. kind of divination, 
performed by considering the victim, and observing every 
thing that occurs during the course of the sacrifice. 

Hierosolymitan (haiewsp-limaitan), and 
sb. [ad. late L. Hierosolymitan-us (Angustine), 
f. Hierosolyma = Gr. 'UpocrSKvpn the city of Jeru- 
salem.] a. adj. Belonging to Jerusalem, b. sb. 
A native or inhabitant of Jerusalem. 

1538 Balk Gods Promises in Dodsley O. PI. (1780) I. 32 
Ten of the twelve trybes became Samarytanes. And the 
other two were Hierosolymytanes. 17*1 Bailev, Hiero- 
solomitan [ed. 1731 Hierosotomite], belonging to Jerusalem. 
187a O. Shipley Gloss. Eccl. Terms 44 The Armenian 
Liturgy is a division of the Caesarean family of liturgies, 
itself a branch' of the Hierosolymitan. 
So Hierosolymite (haierflsp'limait), sb. and a. 
[ad. Gr.'WpoffoAu/itrr/s native of Jerusalem.] *=prec, 
c 1550 Cheke Mark i. 5 Al y* contree of Judai, and y* hiero- 
soly mites cam vnto him. 1731 (see prec.] % 1863 Reader 
iSJuly 53/3 All works of purely hierosolymite ongtn. 
Hierpe : see Hearth sb. 2 
Hierurgy (hai'erwdgi). Also 8 -ourgy. [ad. 
Gr. Upovpyia religious service, f. Upovpy6s sacri- 
ficing priest, f. Upa (neut. pi. of Up6s) sacrifices + 
-epyia working, f. tpy-ov work : see -urgy.] ^ A 
sacred performance ; a religious observance or rite. 

1678 Cudworth Intell. Syst. 1. iv. § 18. 342 Both in their 
Doctrine and their Priestly Hierurgies. a 1740 W ate r la n n 
Wks. VI II. 333 (R.) All priests from him ..consummating 
the spiritual hierourgy according to the laws of the church. 
Hence Hienrrffical a., relating to sacred rites. 
1725-44 Lewis Pecocke 268 The mystical and hierurgical 
rights of the priesthood. 



HIGGLE. 

Hiet, obs. pa. t. of Hie v. Hiew, obs. f. Hur. 
Hifalutin, var. Highfaltjtin. Higgis taper, 
var. Hag-taper. 

Higgle (W-g'l), v. Also 8 higle. [app. re- 
lated to Haggle, with the vowel-modification 
which often expresses less noisy or lighter action.] 

1. intr. To cavil or dispute as to terms ; to 
stickle ; esp. to strive for petty advantages in bar- 
gaining ; to chaffer. Cf. Haggle 2. 

1633 T. Adams Exp. 2 Peter ii. 12 Either he higgles with 
some hollow reservation, or lispeth with some faltering 
equivocation. 1655 Fuller Ch. Hist. vi. i. 278 We will not 
higgle with so frank a chapman for a few months under or 
over. 167a Shad well Miser 1. Wks. X720 111. 13 He has 
been higling with a fellow, above half an hour this morning, 
about five Coney-skins he sold him. 1800 Mar. Edgeworth 
The Will (1832) 99 He would not., stand to higgle with me 
for the price of a horse. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) IV. 380 
He is a disputant, and higgles over an argument. 

2. To carry 011 the trade of a Higgler (sense 2) ; 
'to go selling provisions from door to door' (J.). 

X790, etc. [see Higgling vbl. sb. a], 

b. trans. To buy and fatten up for the market. 
local. (Cf. Higgler 2 b.) 

* 1825 Forby Voc. E. Anglia s.v., The poor often talk of 
' higgling up a pig '; i. e. buying and fatteniDg it up. 

c. (See quot.) 

1866 G. A. Sala in iv*. <y Q. 3rd Ser. IX. 318/2 When A 
knowing or hoping that figs will he soon inquired for, buys 
up all the figs m the market he higgles ; but when A keeps 
a grocer's shop and asks /?eightpence for a pound of figs and 
B offers him sixpence, then B haggles. 

Higgledy-piggledy (hrg'ldi pi-g'ldi), adv. 
sb. a. Forms: 6-8 higle- -pigle-, 7- higgle- 
•piggle-, hickle- -pickle- ; 6 -di, -die, 6-7 -de, 
-tee, 7- -dy, 8 «te, 9 -ty. [A riming compound 
of obscure origin. 

Mainly an example of 4 vocal gesture the odd conforma- 
tion of the word answering to the thiDg described ; whether 
founded on pig, with some reference to the disorderly and 
utterly irregular fashion in which a herd of these animals 
huddle together, is uncertain, though examples show that 
such an association has often been present to persons using 
it If the collateral Hicly-pigly were the original form, 
the sequence pig, pigly, higly-pigly would be not unlikely.] 

A. adv. Without any order of position or direc- 
tion ; in huddled or jnmhled confusion and dis- 
order ; with heads and tails in any or every direc- 
tion. Usually contemptuous. 

1598 FLoaio, Alia rappa, snatch ingly, higledi-pigledie, 
shiftingly, nap and run. Ibid., Alia rinfusa, pelmell, 
heltcrskelter, higledi-pigledie. 1674 tr. Martiniere's Voy. 
N. Countries 34 They ly higgledy piggledy, master, mistress, 
children, men and maid- servants altogether, c 1682 Hicker. 
ingill Black Non-Con/, xvii. Wks. 1716 II. 137 Rashly, 
hand over-head, Hickfctee-Pickletee. ^1700 B. E. Diet. 
Cant. Crau, Higglcde-piggledy, all together, as Hoggs and 
Piggs lie. 1718 AIotteux Qnix. (1733) III. 39 Not [tol set 
down at random, higgle-de-piggledy, whatever comes into 
his Noddle. ^ 1792 Gibbon Misc. Wks. (1814) I. 366 The 
officers . . lying higgledy piggledy on the ground with the 
common meo. 1838 Hawthorne A mer. Note-bks. (1883) 187 
Pigs, on a march, do not subject themselves to any leader 
among themselves, hut pass on, higgledy-piggledy, without 
regard to age or sex. 1849 Darwin in Life (f Lett. (1887) I. 
375, I will write higglety-pigglety just as subjects occur. 
1883 Stevenson Silverado Sq. (1886) 60 Our belongings, 
piled higgledy-piggledy, aod upside down, about the floor. 

B. sb. A confusion ; a disorderly jumble. 

1659 Gauden Tears Ch. Eng. 347 An higgledc piggedle of 
Preachers. 1684 tr. Agrippa's Van. Arts lxii. 184 The 
Massie Body of which Higglc-de Piggle-de is joyn'd and 
soder'd together with a feign d Sanctimony. 1859 Darwin 
in Life <J- Lett. (1887) 1 1. 241 Herschel says my hook 4 is the 
law of higgledy-piggledy 1 . 1880 E. Thring Let. H. D. 
Harper m Daily News (1897) j 2 Feb. 6/3 Higgledy-piggledy 
has been solemnly dethroned. 

C. adj. Void of order or regular plan ; confused, 
jtimhled; topsy-turvy. 

183a W. Irving in Life $ Lett. (1864^ II. 483 Robert the 
Devil is brought out in a higgledy-piggledy manner at 
various theatres. 1866 Sat. Rev. 2 June 647/1 Our principle 
of arrangement was the great higgledy-piggledy plan. 1890 
Daily News 8 Jan. 3/1 In a higgledy-piggledy world like this 
it is impossible to make very nice distinctions between good 
luck and good work. 

Higgle-haggle, v. [Reduplicated, comhining 
Higgle and Hagglk : cf. gibblc -gabble, tittle-tattle, 
etc.] intr. To higgle or haggle with much alter- 
nation or * coming and going'. 

1839-41 S. Wakren Ten Thousanda Year II. vi. 145 After 
some little Mggle-haggling he bought it. 1885 Lowe Bis- 
marck 1. ix. 633 This niggle-haggling was more than 
Bismarck could bear, and he lost his temper. 

Higgler (hrgbi). Also 7 heglar, (8 hicklar} , 
7-9 higler. [f. Higgle v. + -er 

1. One who higgles or chaffers in bargaining ; 
~ Haggler 2. 

App. the source of sense 2, as in the corresponding senses 
of Haggler. See Pegge A need. Eng. Lang. 264. 

2. An itinerant dealer ; esp. a carrier or huckster 
who buys up poultry and dairy produce, and sup- 
plies in exchange petty commodities from the shops 
in town; = Haggler 3, Cadger i, 2. 

1637 J. Taylor (Water P.) Carriers Cosmogr. in Arb. 
Garner I. 237 There doth come from Great Marlow in 
Buckinghamshire some higglers or demi-carriers. 1647 Lilly 
Chr. Astrol. cxlix. 633 Hucksters, Heglars that buy and 
sell aod forestall the Markets, 172a De Foe Plague (1756) 
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167 Higlers t and such People as went to and from London 
with Provisions. 1748 Richardson Clarissa (181 1) 111. lx. 
335 An honest higler. .goes to town constantly on Mondays. 
Wednesdays, and Fridays. 1798 in Strand Mag. (1897) 
Aug. 216 Dressed in a drab jacket and had the appearance 
of being a hicklar. 1813 Sporting Mag.XL] 1. 214 A person 
keeping a higlcr's cart. 1891 T. H ahoy Tess 1 1. 262 He was 
a foot-higgler now, having been obliged to sell his .. horse, 
and he travelled with a basket on his arm. 

b. One who huys ponltryto fatten for the market. 

1840 Penny Cyct. XVIII. 476/2 Speckled colours are most 
generally seeu with the higgler. 1846 J. Baxter Libr. 
Pract. Agric. (ed. 4) II. 220 The following method of fatten- 
ing fowls has been kindly furnished us by one of the first 
higglers in Sussex. 

f c. A horse used by a higgler. Obs. 

1719 D'Urfey Pills IV. 13 On Pads, Hawkers, Hunters, 
on Higlers and Racers. 

Higglery (hi'gbri). [f, prec. -f -Y.] A hig- 
gler's business or ware. 

1769 De Foe's Tour Gt. Brit. (ed. 7) II. 149 The Butter- 
market, with all the Sorts of Higglery Goods. 

Hrggling, vbl. sb. [f. Higgle v. + -ing i.] 

1. The action of the vb. Higgle; close bargain- 
ing, chaffering ; stickling as to terms. 

X700 T. Brown tr. Fresn/s Amusem. Ser. <J- Corn. 78 There 
is much Higling and Wrangling for t'other Ten Pound. 
1776 Adam Smith W. N. i. v. (1869) I. 32 It is adjusted 
by the higgling and bargaining of the market, i860 M otlev 
Netherl. (1868) I. vi. 329 Sagnntum was perishing while the 
higgling went on at Rome. 

2. The occupation of a Higgler (senses 2, 2b\ 
1790 T. B. Moreton Mann. W. Itid. 85 That sort of traffic 

called higling. 183a Boston Herald 22 May 3/3 [Onel who 
keeps what is called a higgling team. 1882 Athenaeum 
26 Aug. 271/2 Students of peculiar manners, .will be glad to 
obtain the capital paper on Sussex higgling. 

Hi'ggling, a. [f. as prec. + -ing 2 .] That 
higgles ; cavilling, wrangling. 

1678 Otwav Friendship in F. Epil.2X For shame leave off 
this higling way of Wit, Railing abroad, and roaring in the 
Pit. 1691 Sbadwell Scowrers iv. i, This morning 1 beat 
twenty higling-women. 1815 Sporting Mag. XLV. 225 The 
higgling disposition of the French. 1830 in Cohbett Rur. 
Rides (1885) II. 308 A sort of higgling merchant. 

tHigh, M3, sb\ Obs. Forms: 1 hyse, 3 
hu3e, hui^e, huie, hije, Orm. hi;. [OE. hyge 
«OS. hugi (MLG. hoge, hoge, MDu. hoge, hoghe, 
hoghe, Du. hettg), OHG. hugi, hugu (MHG. hiige), 
ON. hygr (Sw. hhg, Da. hu), Goth. hugsi-OTtxxX. 
*hugi-z thought, understanding, mind ; an impor- 
tant word in the older Tent, langs., but early obs. 
in ME. ; also lost in mod.G. 

To the Teutonic root hug- belong also Hicht j£.*and v?, 
Hightle v., Hiohtlv, Ho v. 1 to care, Hoe sb. 9 care, How, 
Howe v. and sb. care, with many words in the cognate langs.] 

Thought, intention, determination, purpose. 

a 1000 Seafarer 96 (Cod. Exon. 82 b) Ne maej him tonne 
. . mid hyje pencan. a 1000 Csedmon's Daniel 117 Naes him 
bliSe hi^e. c 1200 Trin. Colt. Horn. 119 pat he haue 
milce of us and gife us hi3e and mihte, to forleten and 
bireusen and beten ure sinnes. c koo Ormin 2777 A33 . . sob- 
fasst hi3 & hope onn himm. c 1*05 Lay. 2337 Mid soofasten 
huije. Ibid. 3033 Cordoille. .nom hire leaf fulne huie, J>at 
heo li^en nolden. Ibid. 4910 Mid soSfcste huje. 

High (hai), a. and sb.' 2 Compared Higher, 
Highest, q.v. Forms : a. i heali (hea-, htfaa-), 
he'll, 2 heah, (hah-, hach-, ha^-), 2-3 heh, 2-4 
heih, 2-5 he3, 3 hseh, hmy, hsohy, Orm. he$h, 

3- 4 hei3, 3-5 hey,hei, 4hey3,hei3h,hee3, heij, 

4- 5 hegh, -e, heygh, heye, 4-6 heigh, Sc. heych, 
he, h.ee, 5- Sc. heieh, (6 hech). 0. 3-5 hy3, M3, 
4 hih, hi, hij, 4-5 hyh, hie;, 4-6 hygh, hy, 
hye, hie, 5- high (5 hyhe, y3e, 5-6 hyghe, 
highe, 6 hiegh, Sc. 6 hiech, hyech, 6- hich, 
8- hie). [Com. Teut. : OE. hiah y /i<?a~, Mag- 
= OFris. lihch y hdg (WFries. haeg> heag, heeg) J 
ODu. h6h (MDu. hooch, hog-e, Du. hoog) t OS. 
hSh (MLG. hoch, hog-e y ho, LG. hoog), OHG. hdh 
(MHG., mod.G. hoch\ ON. ha-r (earlier h§-r 
from *hauhar), (Sw. hog, Da. hji), Goth, hauh-s 
OTeut. Viau/10-z pre-Teut. Houkos : cf. Lith. 
kaukas swelling, boil, kaukaras height, hill. OE. 
heah, hdh, regularly gave ME. hegh, heygh (h^x y )> 
whence later hee (still in Sc.) ; but in 14th c. this 
was narrowed to hi), high (hi"x )> whence hie, hy. 
cf. the parallel phonetic history of Die v., Eye. 
As with these words, Chaucer used both heigh {hey) 
riming with seigh saw, and hy, hye riming with 
Emelye, etc. The final guttural began to be lost 
in the 14th c, as shown by the spellings he, hee, 
hey, hi, hii, hy{e\ mod. Eng. retains the late ME. 
spelling high, with the pronunciation (hai).] 

A. adj. (Opposed, in most senses, to low.) 
I. Literal senses. 

1. Of great or considerable upward extent or 
magnitude ; extending far upward : 1 long upwards ' 
(J.) ; lofty, tall. 

cB%$ Vesp. Psalter c\v\[\\. 18 Muntas heae. ^900 tr. B&da's 
Hist. in. xii. [xiv.] (1890) 194 On bodie heah. 971 Btickl. 
Horn. 27 Upon swibe hea dune, c 1000 >Elfric Horn. 1. 166 
Uppan Sam scylfc pass heagan temples, c tij$ Lamb. Horn. 
93 Areran ., anne stepel swa hehne. 1297 K. Glouc. (1724) 
174 J>e heye hulle. a 1300 Cursor M. 11666 Scho bihild a 
tre was hei \v.rr. hey, hy, heghh e 1300 Havelok 107 1 He 
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was strong man and hc}\ 1382 Wvclif Matt. iv. 8 A ful 
hee} hill, c 1386 Chaucer Frtmkl. T. 463 Ther saugh he 
hertes with hir homes hye [v.rr. highe, hihe, hy3e, hce]. 
e 1394 /'. PI. Crede 208 Halles full hy^e, and houses full 
noble, a 1400-50 Alexander 700 To be hight of be hye 
dyke. Ibid. 4863 He clynterand torres. c 1470 Henrv 
Wallace v. 300 1 n heich haddyr Wallace and thai can twyn. 
1483 Cath. Angl. 180/1 Heghe, sublimus. 1535 Coverdale 
Dent. ii. 10 Strnnge people and hye of stature. 1590 
S tenser F. Q. 1. i. 8 The trees so straight and hy. 1698 
Frvkr Ace. E. India <J- P. 150 Clad in Black Gowns, .with 
high round Caps flat at top. 182 1 Shelley Epipsyckid. 396 
The walls are high, the gates are strong. 

b. Rising considerably from a surface. High 
relief: see Relief. 

c iooo Sax. Leechd. 1 1. 96 Gif pas dol^es ofras synd to 
hea. 1827 G. Higgins Celtic Druids 216 Worked in higb- 
relief. 1859 Jenison Brittany viii. 122 The relief is not so 
high or bold. 

2. Having a (specified) upward dimension or 
extent. ^ 

a iooq in Shrine (Cokayne) 88 Gyldenu onlicnes twelf elna 
heah. a 1175 Cott. Horn. 225 pritti fedme heah. ^1340 
Cursor M. 1419 (Trin.) An ellen hy}e bei wore. 1547 
Wriothesley Chron. (1875) I. 18s A rych herse . . of nyne 
stories heigh. 1596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. I. 35 
Sevin, or viii. cubites hich. 1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, 111. ii. 
34 When hee was a Crack, not thus high. 1633 T. James 
Voy. 43 The snow was .. halfe legge high. 1726 Swift 
Gulliver 1. vi, The common size of the natives is somewhat 
under six inches high. 1858 Hogg V eg. Kingd. 747 The 
Cabbage Palm. .is. .a lofty tree 170 to 200 feet nigh. 

3. Situated far above the ground or some base ; 
far up; having a lofty position. Formerly with 
names of countries, and still of districts, denoting 
the upper (or inland) part, as High Asia, High 
Furness (cf. High Dutch, High German). 

c 1000 Cleric Horn. I. 170 Seoe xebixde bone heafcan 
heofenlican bigels. a 1225 A ncr. R. j66 J>e heouene is swuSe 
heih. 1340 Ham pole Pr. Consc. 3204 Hey Paraydise, bat 
blisful place. C1400 Maunoev. Pref. (Roxh.) 3 Egipte 
be hie and be lawe. 1450-70 Golagros % Gaiv. 252 Al thai 
that ar wrocht vndir the hie hevin. 1535 Coverdale Tobit 
iit. 10 At this voyce wente Sara in to an hye chamber of hir 
house. 1700 S. L. tr. Fryke's Voy. E. Ind. 75 Their Sconces 
lying so high, that they had a great command of us. 1776 
R. Chandler Trav. Greece (1825) 1 1. 2 The sharp end is very 
often high in the air. 1780 Burns ' Willie brew'd\ The 
moon . . That's blinkin' in the lift sae hie. 1836 A. & T. 
Taylor Rhymes Nursery, The Star i, Up above the world 
so high, Like a diamond in the sky. %8$g Tennyson 
Guinevere 25 [He] Climb'd to the high top of the garden- 
wall. 1869 W. W. Hunter (title) A Comparative Dictionary 
of the Non-Aryan Languages of India and High Asia. 

b. Situated at a specified distance above some 
level ; (so far) up. 

x66a J. Strype in Lett. Lit. Men (Camden) 178 A very 
handsome [Chamber], and one pair of stairs high. 1722 Be 
Foe Plague (1884) 72 She lay in the Garret four Story high. 
1839 R. S, Robinson Naut. Steam Eng. 5 The limit of 
atmospheric air, supposed to be forty-five miles high. 

4. Of physical actions : Extending to or from a 
height ; performed at a height. 

With noun of action, and akin to the adv., the stages of 
development being to leap high, high leading, a high leap. 

1596 Shaks. i Hen. IV, 1. ii. 43 Now, in as low an ebb as 
the foot of the Ladder, and by and by in as high a flow as 
the ridge of the Gallowes. 1601 — Alts Well 11. iii. 299 
Which should sustain e the bound and high curuet Of M arses 
fierie steed. 1625 Bacon Ess., Dispatch (Arb.) 243 It is not 
the largs Stride, or High Lift, that makes the Speed. 1711 
Shaftesb. Charac. (1737) II. 381 You might well expect the 
fate of Icarus, for your high-soaring. m 1891 H. S. Constable 
Horses, Sport <V War 20 High action will cause splints, 
speedy-cuts, and other unsoundnesses. 1897 Ranjitsinhji 
Cricket iv. 156 It . . enables the batsman to make a forcing* 
stroke along the ground instead of a risky high-drive. 

b. Of a vowel-sound : Produced with the tongue 
or some part of it in a high or raised position. 

1876 Sweet Handbk. Phonetics it The vertical movements 
of the tongue produce various degrees of 'height', or distance 
from the palate . . From among the infinite degrees of height 
three arc selected, 1 high ' mid ', and ' low \ (* ) is a high, 
(ar) a low vowel, while (e) as in ' say ' is a mid vowel. 
II. Figurative senses. 

5. Of exalted rank, station, dignity, position, 
or estimation. (Of persons or their attributes; 
also, with emphatic force, in high God, high heaven.) 

c 825 Vesp. Psalter lxxxviii. 28 [Ixxxix. 27] Ic. .settu hine 
heane fore cyningum eorSan. Ibid. xcviii[i]. 2 Dryhtcn in 
Sion micel and heh ofer alle folc. c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 19 
He wes..hch ouer heouene and ouer eorSa. citoo Ormin 
17393 P att he^he ma^stre Nicodem. C1205 Lay. 21972 
And bus per cleopede Howel haehes cunnes. a 1300 Cursor 
M. 7945 (Cott.) Of he drightin stod be nan au. c 1340 Ibid. 
17300 (Trin.) Ouer bo iewes .. As her prince an hy man. 
1340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 1465 Now er we heghe, now er 
we lawe. c 1380 Wyclif Set. Wks. III. 199 Grete richessis 
and hehje statis. c 1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon Prol. 3 
Princes and lordes of hie estate. 15 . . in Dunbar's Poems 
(1893) 328 Befoir that hich grand Roy. 1581 Mulcaster 
Positions xxxvii. (1887) 153 In any cither hie or low 
kindc of life. 1603 Shaks. Meas. for M. ti. ii. 121 Man, 
proud man, Drest in a little briefe authoritie . . Plaies such 
phantastique tricks before high heauen, As makes the 
Angels wcepc. 1613 Miodleton Triumphs Truth Wks. 
(Bulhn) VII. 260 Like one of high hlood that hath married 
base. 17 13 Steele Englishm. No. 54. 344 Sir Francis Wal- 
singham was .. high in the Queen's Favour. 1727 De Foe 
Protest. Monast. 6 He had . . always liv'd in what we call 
high Life. 1759 Townley (////*) High Life Below Stairs. 
1859 Tennyson Guinevere 560 Hereafter. .Wetwomaymeet 
before high God. 1895 Douglas in Bookman Oct. 22/2 The 
high position France had attained in 1684. 

b. The Most High : the Supreme Being ; GocU 

35-a 
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1611 Biblr/>$. Ixxiii. 11 How doth God know! and is there 
knowledge in the most High ? [1381 WvCLiF in hei}te ; 1388 
an heije; 1535 Coverd. the most hyest]. 1667 Milton 
P. L. vi. 906 A despite don against the most High. 1755 
Man No. 28. 6 Revelation represents the Most- High to us 
as the most beneficent fountain of joy. 

6. Of exalted quality, character, or style; of 
lofty, elevated, or superior kind; high -class. (Hence 
frequently in titles : see 20.) 

4:897 K. it^LFREO Gregory's Past. lvi. 433 Buton 5one 
hean foreSonc and 5a gesceadwisnesse <5ara godena monna. 
Ibid. Ixiii. 459 Sio hea lar is betere manegum monnum 
to helanne. c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 17 pa }et he ijef us 
ane he}e 3efc c xzyx Halt Me id. 13 I be he3e hhsse of 
heuene. c 1380 Wyclif Sertn. Sel. Wks. I. 16 pei clepen it 
hey ri3i-wisnenesse. 1485 Caxton St. Wenefr. 1 A man of 
hye merite. 1500-ao Dunbah Poevts txxxviii. 3 Of high 
renoun, riches and royaltie. 1569 J. Rogers Gl. Godly Lone 
183 Surely it is an highe and pure love. 1715-20 Popr Iliad 
it. 404 Where now are all your high resolves at last ? 1757 
Footr Author I. Wks. 1709 1. 135 His peculiarities require 
infinite labour and high finishing. 1802 Wordsw. Sonn^ 
*0 Friend I I knozu not' Plain living and high thinking 
are no more. 1808 Scott Ma rut. III. xiii, High minds, of 
native pride and force, Most deeply feel thy pangs. Remorse ! 
1817 Shellgy Hymn Intell. Beauty v, Hopes of high talk 
with the departed dead. 1856 Kingsley Plays Purit. 31 
They railed in their ignorance . .at high art and all art. 1870 
Blaine Encyct. Rur. Sports § 460 The account given is not 
in unison with our notions of high play. 

b. Of great consequence ; important, weighty, 
grave, serions. 

C1200 Ormih Ded. 66 Heh wikenn alls itt semebb. 13.. 
Gaw. $ Gr. Rut. 105 1 A heje ernde and a hasty me hade 
fro bo wonez. c 1500 Three Kings' Sons 8r Wise ynough to 
conduyte an hy matier. 1646 SirT. Browne Pseud. Ep. 1. 
ii. s A high and capital! errour. 1685-6 Earl Sunderland 
13 Feb. in Macaulay Hist. Eng. v. (1871) 1. 320 note, Making 
a composition .. for the high Misdemeanour they have been 
guilty of. 1699 Bentley Phal. 213 The accusation is a very 
high one. 1730 in Swifts Lett. (1768) IV. 249 Of very high 
consequence to the whole kingdom. 1815 Scott Ld. of Isles 
yi. iv, When tidings of high weight were borne To that lone 
island's shore. 18^9 Macaulay Hist. Eng. vL II. 126 On 
pain of his high displeasure. m 1863 H. Cox Instil, u vii. 81 
Accused of high crimes and misdemeanours against the state. 

C. Advanced, abstruse, difficult to comprehend 
(now only in particular collocations); f difficult 
to perform, arduous {obs.). 

1382 Wyclip Prov. xxiv. 7 Ful hee} to the fool is wisdam. 
1471 Ripley Com p. Alch. 1. xiii. in Ashm. (1652) 132 When 
they such hygh thyngs don take in hond, Whych they in 
noe wysc understonde. a 1533 Lo. Berners Gold. Bk. M. 
Aurel. (1546) D ij, So high sentences, as he wrot. a 1568 
Ascham Scholem. 1. (Arb.) 32 Neuer passe farre forward in 
hie and hard sciences. 161 x Bible Ps. exxxix, 6 Such 
knowledge istoo wonderfull for me: it is high, I cannot 
attaine vnto it. 1667 Milton P. L. ix. 602 Speculations 
high or deep. Mod. A branch of High M athematics. 

7. Chief, principal, main ; special. (In OE. 
usually in combination, as hiahburh chief town, 
hJahsynn capital sin, etc.: see 19.) Now only 
in particular collocations: see High road, etc. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 10428 For bair hei fest sake, c 1380 
Wyclip Sel. Wks. III. 341 He was not clepid .. hi} disciple 
of Crist, c 1400 Destr. Troy 8738 Full solenly besyde the 
high aulter. 1490 Caxton Eneydos xxii. 84 We wry te. .the 
hyghe festes wyth rede lcttres of coloure of purpre. C1553 
Chancelour Bk. Emp. Russia in Hakluyt (1886) III. 40 
A place.. where the hie market is holden on Saint Nicholas 
day. 1622 Callis A7<*/. Sewers (1647) 88 There is no dif- 
ference touching repairs of the High streams and the high- 
ways in ray opinion. 1667 Primatt City $ C. Build. 72 
Houses which front high and Principal Streets. 

8. Rich in flavour or quality; luxurious. (Of 
food or drink (obs.), or of feeding.) 

c 1384 in Wyclifs Wks. (1880) 157 To drynke hei?e wynes. 
1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, 1. i. 10 Like a Horse Full of high 
Feeding. 1616 in J. Russell Haigs vi. fx 881^ 138 It was 
over high meat for my weak stomach to digest, 1626 
Bacon Sylva § 48 Almonds that are not of so high a taste as 
Flesh. 1723 Swift Stella at Wood-Park 21 Prouder than 
the devil With feeding high and treatment civil. 173a Law 
Serious C vi. (ed. 2) 83 High eating and drinking, fine 
cloaths and fine houses. 1883 F. M. Crawforo Mr. Isaacs 
2 Patient under hlows and abstemious under high-feeding. 

9. Of meat, esp. game : Tending towards decom- 
position ; slightly tainted : usually as a desirable 
condition. 

1816 Sporting Mag. XLV1I I. 258 The first place to ascer- 
tain if they [partridges] are beginning to be high, is the in- 
side of their hills. 1825 C M .Westmacott Eng. S/>y 1 1. 1 12 
The fish is rather high. 1879 F. Pollok Sport Brit. 
Burmah I. 168 Alligators and crocodiles . . prefer their food 
very high. 

fig. 1870 Lowell Study Wind. 161 A jest or a proverb 
(if a little high he liked them none the worse). 

10. Of qualities, conditions, and actions, physical 
or other : Of great amount, degree, force, or value ; 
great, intense, extreme ; strong, forcible, violent. 

Often in reference to a vertical graduated scale on which 
the magnitude or intensity of some action records itself by 
upward extension, or is marked by the position of lines, etc. 

13. . E. E. A Hit. P. B. 976 j?e wenches, .folded . .Trynande 
ay a hy}e trot bat torne neuer dorsten. C1386 Chaucer 
A'w/.V T. 940 Now looketh is nat that an heigh folye. c 1460 
Towueley Myst. iSurtees) 84 When ryches is he, Then coinys 
poverte. 1534 More On the Passion lntrod. Wks. 1272/1 
What state .. hath not high cause to tremble and quake? 
x $6<-73 Cooper Thesaurus, Ardent issi mitt color . . a very 
high or glisteryng redde colour. 1601 R. Johnson Kitted. 
Comunv. (1603) 22 Where they are in high request. 1607 
haks, Timon IV. iii. 433 Till the high Feauor seeth your 
blood to froth. 1608 D. T. Ess. Pol. <*■ Mor. 69 To sel their 
Hues at as high a rate as possibly they can. 1634 Sm T. 
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Herbert Trav. 5 Wee had the winde high and large. 1674 
Martiniere Voy. N. Countries 61 Even their Crowes are 
white, to as high a degree as our Swans. 1691 Locke 
Loioer. Interest Wks. 1727 II. 72 The Exchange is High. 
1693 Wood Life (O. H. S.) lit. 438 Earl of Westmorland 
also died, as 'tis reported, with high drinking. 171a Addison 
Sped. No. 418 F 8 Flowers with richer Scents and higher 
Colours. 1714 Er. Bk. cf Rates 3 When any high Duties 
were imposed upon the French Trade in England. 1722 
De Fob Plague (1884) 118 The Plague was so high, as that 
there dy'd 4000 a Week. 1789 M. Madan Persiut (1795) 
44 note, Who think it a high joke. 1804 W. Tennant lud. 
Recreat. (cd. 2) I. 65 Rent in Calcutta still continues high. 
1820 Scoresby Acc. Arctic Reg. I. 350 tuttc. The tempera- 
ture in London was as high as 93 0 . 5. 184a S. Lover Handy 
Andy \. 9 Who .. had got the horse into a good high trot. 
1897 Allbutt Syst. Med. 1 1. 958 An essential constituent of 
several of the high explosives. 

■fb. Of the voice: Raised, elevated, loud. Obs. 
c 1205, a 1215 [see Higher A. 1 /9, Highest A. 1 /3]. c 1250 
Gen. Ex, 2780 God sente an steuene, hri3t and he3 ; 
1 Moyses, moyscs, do of Sin s[h]on 13.. Gaw. $ Gr. Knt. 
1165 Huntereiwith hy^e home hasted hem after. 1:1400 
Ro7vlami $ O. 835 And vp he keste ane heghe cry. 1526 
Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 92 b, With hygh & clamorous 
wordes or speche. 156s in Liturg. Serv. Q. Eliz. (Parker 
Soc.) 52X After the Psalm the prayer following shall be said 
by the minister alone, with a high voice. 1646 F. Hawkins 
Youth's Behav. 1. (1663) is Shew no sign of choler, nor speak 
to him with too high an accent. 1776 Trial of Nundoc. jj/i 
Nor did he read it in so high a voice, that I should hear it. 

c. Geog. Of latitude : Denoted by a high num- 
ber ; at a great distance from the equator. 

1748 Anson's Voy. 11. v. 182 Very high latitudes not far 
from the polar circle. 1788 Wesley Wks. (1872) VI. 282 
Many other provinces in America, even as high as New- 
foundland and Nova-Scotia. 1823 Scoresby Whale Fishery 

Jx This kind of fog, peculiar to high latitudes. 1857 Lo. 
)uFFEatN {title) Letters from High Latitudes. 

fd. With defining words, denoting the propor- 
tion of precious metal to alloy : «Fine a. 2 b. 

1594 Plat Jrwell-ho. iil 85 The golde being 24 Carots 
high, & the siluer 12 ounces fine. 

e. High-priced, expensive, costly, dear. 

1717 Swipt To Earl of Oxford Wks. 1755 III. it. 47, 
I suppose now stocks are high* 1823 Byron Age of Bronze 
xiv, But bread was high, the farmer paid his way. 1889 
A. C. Gunter That Frenchmatt xvii, This palace alone is 
worth a fortune, situated . . in the fashionable quarter of 
St. Petersburg, where land is very high. 

f. Played for large stakes. 

1828 Scott F. M. Perth xiii, You are playing a high 

fame, look you play it fairly. 1889 Law Rep. Weekly 
lotes 21/2 A notice cautioning members against high play. 

11. Of time or a season : Well advanced ; fully 
come, complete. (In high noon, high day, the 
notion that the sun is high in the heavens is often 
present.) 

C127S Passion Our Lord 657 in O. E. Misc. 56 At bon 
heye vndarne . . ber hi were to-gadere. a 1300 Floriz <$■ Bt. 
151 ttibat hit was middai hi^ Ftorii was be brigge nij. c 1350 
Will. Palerne 2066, I sei} hire nou^t sej> hie} midnist. 1362 
Langl. P. PI. A. vii. 105 At hei} prime perkyn lette be plou} 
stonde. 1393 Ibid. C. xix. 139 Til plenitude tetnporis hih 
tyme a-prochedc. 1523 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. cexxxii. 322 
Tvle it was past hye none. 1546 T. Heywood Prov. (1867) 41 
we will dyne fyrst. .it is noone hy. 1581 Lambarde Eiren. 

I. vii. (1588) 36 It was .. high time to make a contrary law. 
161 1 Bible Rom. xiii. 11 Now it is high time to awake out 
of sleepe ; 1655 H. Vaughan Silex Scint. 1. Regenerat. i, 
It was high-spring, and all the way Primrosed, and hung 
with shade. 1693 G. Pooley in Phil. Trans. XVII. 673 
Sometimes the Courses, Seams or Rakes., are perpen- 
dicular, which they call the High time of the Day, or 
Twelve a Clock. 1713, Steele Englishm. No. 42. 273 It is 
high Time for every Englishman to exert himself in Behalf 
of his Country. 1828 J. R. Best Italy as it is 228 The high 
bathing season of Leghorn, i860 Miss Mulock Domestic 
Stories (1862) 100 It was high summer, too, on the earth. 

12. * Far advanced into antiquity * ( J.) ; of early 
date, ancient. In phr. high anliquily is btended 
the notion of ascending * up the stream of time \ 

i6ox R. Johnson Ktngd.ff Comunv. (1603) 28 Of no higher 
times, then when they first began. 1646 Sir T. Browne 
Pseud. Ep. v. xxii. 330 The nominal observation of the several 
dayes of the week . . is very high, and as old as the ancient 
Egyptians. 1774 Warton Hist. Eng. Poetry (1775) I. 3 
Poems of high antiquity. 1793 Hely tr. O' Flaherty' sOgygia 
Addr. 6 l oo high a date. 1875 Scrivener Led. Text N. 
Test. 17 A genuine semblance of high antiquity. 

13. Of or in reference to musical sounds : Pro- 
duced or characterized by relatively rapid vibra- 
tions ; acute in pitch ; shrill. 

1390 Gower Conf. III. 90 Now highe notes and now lowc, 
As by the gamme a man may knowe. 1573 80 Baret Alv. 
H 369 An Heigh, or shrill sound, extentus sonns. 1597 
Morlky Intro*!. Mm. 166 Songs which are made for the 
high key. 1674 Playford Skill Mus. if. 93 t Raise^ your 
Treble or smallest string as high as conveniently it will 
hear without breaking. 1705 S. Sew all Diary 28 Dec. (1879) 

II. 151, I. .went into a Key much too high. 1875 Blaskrna 
Theory Sound iv, Every ear . . distinguishes a high note 
from a tow one . . The low notes are characterised by the 
small number, the high notes by the large number of their 
vibrations per second. 

14. Showing pride, self-exaltation, resentment, or 
the like; haughty, pretentious, arrogant, overbear- 
ing ; wrathful, angry. Of words, actions, feelings, 
etc. : hence (now only dial.) of persons. In high 
words now often blended with sense 10 b. 

<ri20S Lay. 1503 He^e word he spekeS J>a;t alle heo wullct 
quellen Quic bat heo finded. 1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 442 
])oru som neye herte ber wax a lute stryf Hytuene be Erl of 
Aungeo, & be emperesse hys wyf. 1375 Barboi/r Brttce VI. 
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116 His hert, that wes stout and he, Consalit hym allane to 
hyde. c 1450 tr. De Imitatione \. i. 2 High wordes makib 
not a man holy & ri^twbe. 1523 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. 
cexxxi. 313 A man of hye mynde, right crucll, and full of 
yuell condycions. C1560 A. Scott Poems (S. T. S.) xxvii. 
31 Quhcn scho growis heich, 1 draw on dreich, To vesy and 
behald the end. 1647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. vi. 5 166 The 
Soldiery, .grew very high, and would obey no Orders. .but 
of their own making. 16^8 Milton Tenure Kings (1650) 13 
No Prince not drunk with high mind would arrogate so 
unreasonably above human condition. 1660-1 Pepys Diary 
2o Mar., Indeed the Bishops are so high, that very few do 
love them. 171a Steele Tatter No. 231 f 2 [She] had from 
her Infancy discovered so imperious a Temper (usually 
called a High Spirit) that [etc.], 1781 Cowper Truth 93 
High in demand, though lowly in pretence. 1806 R. Cum- 
berland Mem. (1807) II. 156 The wild woman, .was at high 
words with the witches. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng.lx.jl. 
404^ Many who talked in high language about sacrificing 
their lives and fortunes for their country, 
t b. Zealous, eager, ' keen \ Obs. 
166a J. Bargkave Pope Alex. VII {1867) 10 He is high for 
the House of Austria, and would be flayed alive for the 
King of Spain. 169a Llttrell Brief Rel. 11857) III. 611 
The house of lords were high on the lord Huntington and 
Marlboroughs commitment. 1704 [see High-ChurchmanI. 
1706-9 M. Tinoall Rights of Christ. Ch. iv. 144 Our first 
Reformers were as Low for Church, as they were High for 
Religion. 

15. Kxtreme in opinion (esp. religious or politi- 
cal) ; carrying an opinion or doctrine lo an extreme. 

1675 Brooks Gold. AVy Wks. 1867 V. 14 To prove, against 
the Socinians and the high atheists of the day . . that there 
is a hell, a place of torment. 1829 I. Taylor Enthus. iv. 
(1867) 77 A .. plunge from the pinnacle of high belief, into 
the bottomless gulf of universal scepticism. 1885 H. O. 
Wakeman Hist. Relig. Eng. xi. 119 As men grasped high 
Sacramental doctrine more and more, a 1890 Church tXr. 
ford Movent. xvL (1891) 295 It was a high Anglican sermon. 
Mod. A high Calvimst, a high Ritualist, a high Tory. 

h. spec. = High Chukch, A. 

1706-9 M. Tindall Rights of Christ. Ch. iv. 145 'Tis no 
wonder the Highfliers treat 'em [16th c. Reformersl so, since 
in all their Notions concerning the Power of the Clergy', they 
are too High for the Reformation. ^ 1710 Addison Tatler 
No. 220 P3 The present Constitution of our Church, as 
divided into High and Low. a 1734 North Exam. it. v. 
§ 49 (1740) 345 Conformable Loyal Gentlemen, whom we 
will cry down for High Men, that is Adherents to Popery. 
1827 Wordsw. Sacheverel 9 High and < Low, Watch.words 
of Party, on all tongues are rife ; As if a Church . . must 
owe To opposites and fierce extremes her life, 

16. Emotionally exalted ; elated, merry, hilar- 
ious : chiefly in phr. high spirits. 

1738 Swift Pol Conversat. 26 You would not have one be 
always on the high Grin. 1768 J. BvaoN Narr. Patagonia, 
Acc. Wager ^1778) 48 The men were in high spirits from 
the prospect they had of getting off in the long-boat. 178a 
Mad. D Arblay Diary 12 Aug., Daddy Crisp., as usual, 
high in glee and kindness at the meeting. 1849 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. iv. I. 435 When his health was good and his 
spirits high, be was a scoffer. 1897 Max Pemberton^ in 
Windsor Mag. Tan. 269/1 I've had a high old time hunting 
up six dozen of 53. 

b. Excited with drink, intoxicated, slang. 

1627 May Lucan x. 496 He's high with wine. 1639 Mas* 
singer Unnat. Combat ill. ii, When we are at the hanquet, 
And high in our cups, 1846 J. Taylor Upper Canada 106, 
I met three gentlemen and they were all high. 189a 
Nation (N. Y.) 28 July 66/3, I was told that Governor and 
legislators would get high on whiskey illegally sold on the 
evening of the very day when they had passed a striogent 
amendment to the [Maine] law. 

III. 17. Phrases, a. High and dry: said of 
a vessel cast or drawn up on shore out of the 
water; hence Jig. out of the current of events or 
progress, ' stranded * (sometimes with allusion to 
senses 5, 14, or 1 5, and to Dry a. sense 1 7). 

H igh-atul-dry church, a nickname for the old High 
Church party, as distinguished from that which originated 
with the 19th c Oxford movement. 

182a R. G. Wallace 15 IVx. Ind. 48 Another surf sent 
Ensign George True high and dry on the beach. 1851 
Iltustr. Catal. Gt. Exhib. 359 Dry dock . .for laying up ships 
of war out of commission, or ships *in ordinary nigh and 
dry. 1857 Trollope Barchester T. 39 (Hoppe) That party 
which is now scandalously called the high-and-dry church. 
1864 J. H. Newman Apol. 282 Principles which went 
beyond that particular defence which high-and-dry men 
thought perfection. 1891 Spectator xo Oct. 487 The high- 
and-dry aristocrats who looked on him as a tradesman. 

b. With Cf/*«, through) a high hand*, with 
imperious or absolute exercise of power ; imperi- 
ously. So to take the high hand, etc. 

1382 Wyclif Num. xxxiii. 3 Therfor thei goon forth . . in 
an hi} hooud [1535 Coyerdale, thorow an hye hande; 
1611 with an high hand]. 1596 Bp. W. Barlow Three Sertn. 
ii. 92 Much more will hee scourge them that sinne with an 
hie hand. 162a Mabue tr. A lemans Guzman cCAlf. ti. 7 
Carrying . . all a kinde of high hand over their wiiies. 1676 
Allen Address Noncouf. 171 In truth he had with a high 
hand forhidden it. 1808 Wellington in Gurw. Desp. IV. 96 
An army that, to be successful and carry things with a high 
hand, ought to he able to move. 1837 Carlyle FkRcv. 1 1 1, 
iv. ii, The dominant party carrying it with a high hand. 
1883 Stevenson Silverado Sq. 71, I took the high hand 
in despair, said there must be no more talk of T. coming back. 

c. On the high horse: see HoltsE. 

d. High and low : (people) of all conditions. 

t 1200 Moral Ode 164 in Trin. Coll. Horn., {>ar sullen ef- 
ninges ben to be heie and to be lo^e. ? a 1366 Chaucer Rom. 
Rose 1252 Curtesye, That preised was of Towe & hye. 1535 
Coverdale Ps. xlviii[i]. 2 Hye & lowe, riche &poore, one 
with another. 1598 Shaks. Merry W. 11. i. 117 He wooes 
both high and low, both rich and poor, both yong and old. 
1781 Qowtt.*Hope 3x2 That all might mark— knight, menial, 
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high, and low. 1894 Gladstone Horace: Odes m. L 15 One 
lot for high and low to draw. 

f e. In high and low : in all parts ; in all points 
or respects ; wholly, entirely. Obs. 

a 1300 Cursor AI. 27008 Alle bis werld on lagh and hei Es 
nackind forwit cristis ei. c 1386 Chaucer ProL 816 And we 
wol reuled been at his deuys In heigh and lough. 1428 
Surtees Misc. (1888) 5 In hegh and Iawe he submyt hym to 
y* grace and awardc of y* Mayr and Counsell. 

f. High and mighty : {a) formerly used as an 
epithet of dignity; {b) colloq. Imperious, arrogant ; 
affecting airs of superiority. Hence High-and- 
mightiness : the quality of being ' high and mighty' ; 
also as a title of dignity or a mock title ; also 
erron. for High mightiness : see Mightiness. 

1400 in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 11. I. 3 Right heigh and 
myghty Prynce, my goode and gracious Lorde. 1419 Ibid. 
65 Moste hy and moste my^ty Prynce. 1483 in 15//; Rtfi. 
Hist. AISS. Comm. App. vm. 33 Ane he and mychty lord, 
George of Dunbare, Erl of the March. 1548 Hall Chron., 
Edw. IV 229 Right high and mightie prince, ri^ht puyssaunt 
and nohle kyng. 1559 Bk. Com. Prayer, Prayer Queen, O 
Lord our heuenly father, high and mighty, King of Kynges. 
1654 W hitlockZ oolomia 83 Book. learned Phy si tians, against 
which they bring in their high and mighty word Experience. 
1694 tr. Milton* s Lett. State 1 Apr. an. 1656, Most High 
and Mighty Lords, our dearest Friends. 1825 J. W. Croker 
Diary Nov. in C. Papers (1884), Lord Grey, in his high and 
mighty way, was proceeding to make light of all this. 1835 
Thackeray Newcomes I. 229 Some of those bankers are as 
high and mighty as the oldest families. 1876 Fam. Herald 
30 Dec. 129^, I feel certain his serene high-and-mightiness 
has never ridden in a hay- waggon in his life. 2896 Westm. 
Gat. 13 June 2/2 This bigh-and-mighliness is not calculated 
to endear the Under-Secretary to the Press in general. 

g. High priori-, a burlesque alteration of A 
Priori, connoting lofty or unfounded assumption. 

174a Pope Dune. iv. 471 Wc nobly take the high Priori 
Road. 1851 Mill Z^Viii. (cd. 3) 1. 209, 1 am unahle to 
see why we should be . . constrained to travel the 1 high 
priori road ' by the arbitrary fiat of logicians. 

h. On the high ropes (colloq.): in an elated, 
disdainful or enraged mood. 

a 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crews.v. Rope, Upon ihe High- 
ropes, Cock-a-hoop. 1707 Hearn zCotlect. 24 Feb. (O. H.S.) 
I. 336 HeU day ! What in the High- Rope ! a high-Flyer 
& a Tantivi I 1708 Motteux Rabelais v. xviii, He was 
upon the High-Rope and began to rail at lhem like mad. 
1773 Golds m. Stoops to Conq. IL Wks. (Globe) 653/2 All upon 
the high rope ! His uncle a colonel 1 1838 Dickens Nick. 
Nick, xxxi, I went there the night before last, but she was 
quite on the high ropes about something. 

18. On high (rarely of high) [orig. an Ugh, 
also reduced to A-hioh: cf. alow, alotul, afar, 
anear; when the full form was retained, an was 
at length changed to on : see An prep.]. 

a. Jn or to a height, above, aloft ; spec, up to 
or in heaven. 

c 1200 Vices <$• Virtues 95 £)e faste hope haf5 hire stede up 
an heih. <riaoo Trin. Coll. Horn, in Ure helende be was 
his dai heued on hegh. a 1300 Cursor AI. 708 All tbinges. . 
On hei, on lau, on land, ou see. c 1386 Chaucer Fratikl. T. 
121 Hire to dispone vp on the bank an [v.r. on] heigh. 1480 
Caxton Chron. Eng. ccxliii. (1482) 284 There hyr beedes 
were set vpon high. 1535 Coverdale Isa. xl. 25 Lift vp 
youre eyes an hie, and considre. 1611 Bible Ps. cxiil 5 The 
Lord our God, who dwelleth on high. 1687 Drvden Song 
St. Cecilia's Day 61 The trumpet shall be heard on high, 
The dead shall live, Ibe living die. 1834 Medwin Angler 
in Wales 1 1. 305 From boats below, and roofs on high. 1870 
L'Estrangk Miss Alit/ord I. 131 That heart-breathed sigh 
Which for thy life ascends on high. 

fb. With a 'high/ or raised voice; loudly; 
aloud. (Also of high.) Obs. 

£1290 Beket 1288 in S. Eng. Leg. I. 143 And bi-gan to 
lelle is tale on hei^ [MS. Hart. 2277 anhe}]. C1330 R. 
Brunne Chron. (1810) 139 Whan bis was set & stabled, & 
pes cried on hit. a 1450 Kni. de la Tour\iS6S) 40 "He herde 
. . iangle, and borde of highe. 1319 hit erl. 4 Elem. in Hazl. 
Dodsley I. 23 If we call any thing on high, The taverner 
will answer. 1659 D. Pell Impr. Sea 313 Some of the 
prisoners have been heard to shout on high. 

fc. fig. To an intense or high degree, fd. 
? Openly, publicly. Obs. 

1393 Langl. P. PL C. vii. 124 Til ich, wratth, waxe an 
hyh and walke with hem bothe. c 1420 Chron. Vilod. 744- 
Suche on he was alle his leuyng. 

e. From on high (rarely from high): from 
a high place or position ; spec, from heaven. 

c 1380 Sir Ferumb. 2327 J>e Amyral bat was so riche, ys 
falle doun fram an he}. 1526 Tindale John iii. 31 He that 
commeth from an hyc is aboue all. 1531 — EjJp. 1 John 
(1537) 6 He which eucr crepeth..can not fall from an hygh. 
161 1 Bible Luke i. 78 The dayspring from on high hath 
visited us, 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg. 111. 681 Their Flock's 
Father (fore'd from high lo leap) Swims down the Stream. 
174a Gray Eton Coll. viii, Ambition this shall tempt to rise, 
Then whirl the wretch from high. 1819 Heber Hymn 1 From 
Greenland 'j icy mountains ' iii, We, whose souls are lighted 
With wisdom from on high. 

IV. Combinations and special collocations. 
19. In OE. h4ah was very often combined with a 
subst. (=Skr. karmadhdraya compounds), instead 
of standing in grammatical concord with it ; several 
of these combinations or compounds came into 
ME., where they were often written divisim, and 
were thus recognizable only by the uninflected 
form of the adj. ; when adjective inflexions were 
lost, there was nothing to distinguish these from 
the ordinary use of the adj. before a sb. 
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Among these may be mentioned the following : 
a. in lit. sense 'lofty*, as hjah-beorg high moun- 
tain ; hfah-clif high cliff; hcah-de'or high deer, 
stng; he'ah-fldd high flood, high tide, deluge; 
hdah-lond Highland; hiah-sas high or deep 
Sea ; he'ah-setl (Settle) high seat, throne, seal of 
honour; heah-weofod high altar (Weved): the 
last three passing into b. High in degree, rank, 
or dignity, excellent, main, chief, as hfah-biirh 
chief town; hfah-crvft excellent art or skill; 
htfah-freols high festival ; heah-mvesse high Mass ; 
he'ah-nama great or exalted name ; htah-slrxt 
High street ; hiah-synn mortal sin, cardinal sin ; 
hdak-tld High tide. 

<;888 K. Alfred Boeth. i, J>aer is Creca heab bur* and 
heora cynestol. ^950 Durham Ritual (Surtees) 5 Gi^eegi 
folce mtnvm hehsynna biara. C9S0 Lindisf. Gosp. John 
xix. 13 Se groefa . . gebrohte bule Oone hajlend & saett fore 
oa?m heh*sedle. a 1000 Czdtuoris Dan. 699 To bscre heah- 
byrix beet hie Babilone abrecan mihton. c xooo EcgberhVs 
Confess. Pref. in Thorpe Ags. Laws II. 132 (Bosw.) Bebeorh 
5e wi3 8a eahta hcahsvnna. a 1100 O. E. Chron. (Laud 
MS.) an. 1086 Swa swiSe he lufode pa hea deor swilce he 
waere heora feeder, c 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 91. In his heorS- 
liche be} settle, c 1200 Ormin 4172 Itt iss aj3 heh messeda^. 

C. esp. in names of offices and dignities, with 
sense 1 chief, principal, highest, head, arch-*, some- 
times passing into the absolute sense, 'of high 
rank or dignity, exalted, lofty' : e.g. htah-biscop 
high bishop, archbishop, pontiff ; htah-boda (ME. 
hchbode) archangel ; htah-cyning high king, chief 
king ; he'ah-diacon archdeacon ; hfah-ealdor chief 
elder or ruler ; hiah-ealdormann chief alderman 
or ruler ; hiah-engel (ME. heh-engel) archangel ; 
hfahftvder (ME. hehfader) high father, great father, 
patriarch ; he'ah-gerefa high Reeve ; hdah-god high 
God, the Most High ; htah-lxce high leech, emi- 
nent physician ; hdah-saccrd chief priest ; hiah- 
Perett high thane, chief minister ; etc. 

Beowulf (L.) 1039 J>aet waes hilde-setl beah cyninges. 971 
BlickL Horn. 2% Mid heabfaderura & apostolum. Ibid. 147 
Micahel se heahcDgel se waes ealra engla ealderman. c 1000 
Laws o/Wihtrxd Pref. (Schmid), Birhtwald Bretone heah- 
biscop. c 1000 Laws 0/ Mthelstan Pref. (ibid.), Mid 
fcebeahte Wulfhelmes mines heh»bisceopes. c 1000 A gs. Ps. 
(Th.) lvi[i]. 2 H con an ic cleopige to beah Gode. c 1050 
Byrht/erth's Handboc in Anglia VIII. 310/27 Se heah 
engel gabriel. a 1175 Cott. Horn. 219 Angeli (boden) arch- 
angeli (hahbodeo). Ibid. 239 per he sit . . mid bis apostlen 
mid be ha3efaderen. 1:1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 125 Ure 
drihten sende his hejj engel gabriel to .. zacharie. C1200 
OftMiN 1 7 107 J>att kmedom batt Godd Hehfaderr rixlcbb 
inne. 13.. Sir Beues (A.) 1873 Hi} dekne ich wile make 
be. 1549 LATiMEa ind Serin, be/. Edw. VI, To Rdr. 
(ArbJ 46 The office of the high bishoppe. 1551 Robinson 
tr. More's Utop. Ed. to Giles (Arb.) 24 Sente thether by the 
hieghe Bysboppe. 1890 J. Hhalv Insula Sanctorum 559 
It was to this lonely but sweet retreat that Ireland's last 
High-king retired to die. 

20. On the analogy of the preceding (19 c), fre- 
quently used with later official titles, implying the 
supreme officer or dignitary, or the officer who 
fulfils the function to the prince or state. 

(Usually written as two words, but sometimes hyphened) 
e. g. High Admiral, Bailiffs Chamberlain, Chancellor, 
Commissioner, Constable, Justice, Alars/iatl, Alasttr, 
Afightiuess, Reeve, SJuriff, Steward, Treasurer, etc. See 
these words. 

m a 1300 Cursor AI. 4617 Stiward. .Sal bou be made, and hei 
tustis. Ibid. 5008 par vs tok be hei baili. Ibid. 10341 loseph 
..bat of egyptiwas hei stiward. 13.. K. Alls. 270 Oo 
inadame, he seide, Olympyas, Hei^e maister in Egipte j was. 
1526 Tin dale Acts xxiii. 19 The hye captayne toke hym by 
the hond and went a parte with hym out of the waye. 1583 
N. Riding Rec. (1894) 254 From the Queues majestie or 
from her Lord Hye Admyrall. 1589 Hay any Work 27 The 
offices of our L. high Chancellor, high Treasurer, and high 
Steward of Englande. 166a Wood Life 10 Nov. (O. H. S.) 
I. 461 To be high-sherriff of Oxfordshire. 1747 Gentl. Mag. 
510/1 Whereby his majesty's pacifick dispositions had been 
made manifest to their High Mightinesses. 1805 N. Niciiolls 
Corr.w. Gray (1843) 33 The contest for the high stewardship 
at Cambridge, between Lord Hardwick and Lord Sandwich. 
1834 Watt Bibl. Brit. II. 4 C ivb, Townley, James. .High 
Master of the Merchant-Taylor's School. 1845 S. Austin 
Ranke's Hist. Re/. I. 497 The hands of the high cbambei- 
lain, William of Croi, Lord of Chievres. 

21. In other collocations with specialized sense : 
high Change, the time of greatest activity on 
'Change, or the Exchange itself at such a time 
(cf. 11) ; high cross, a cross set on a pedestal in 
a market-place or in the centre of a town or vil- 
lage ; f high game, a form of cheating at cards ; 
high go {colloq.), a bout of merriment, a frolic, a 
' spree ' ; + high-head, a high head-dress, such as 
those fashionable in England in the 18th c. ; 
t high-law {Thieves 1 Cant), highway robbery; 
hence f high- lawyer, a highwayman ; + high 
Mall, the time of greatest resort in the Mall (cf. 
11) ; high place, in Scripture, a place of worship 
or sacrifice (usually idolatrous) on a hill or high 
ground ; the altar and other appointments for such 
worship; high table, a table raised above the 
rest at a public dinner; spec, in colleges, the table 
at which the president and fellows sit ; high tea, 
a tea at which meat is served. 



HIGH. 

1711 Aooison Spect. _No. 69 Pi, I look upon "High-Change, 
to be a great Council, in which all considerable Nations have 
their Representatives. 1851 Mavhew Lond. Labour II. 45 
(Hoppe) Tbe Old Clothes Exchange, like other places known 
by the name . . has its daily season of 'high Change 1596 
*Hie crosse [see Caoss sb. 7 b]. 1609 in Digby Alyst. (1882} 
p. xix, The penticc at y° highe crosse. 1697 Lond. Gaz. No. 
3336/3 A great Bonfire at the High-Cross. 1674 Cotton 
CompL Gamester in Singer Hist. Cards (1816) 343 One most 
egregious piece of roguery . - playing the "high-game at putt. 
1825 New Alonthty Alag. XVI. 355 Our volatile *high-go's 
were troublesome enough to every body. 1840 R. H. Dana 
Bef. Alast xxvii. 92 The last night tbey . . were getting into 
a higb-go, when the captain called us off. 1698 FAayuHAa 
Love and Bottle 1. Wks. (Rtldg.) 488/1 She wore . . a silk 
manteau and *high-head. 1791 Wesley Wks. (1872) VIII. 
307 Give no ticket to any that wear calashes, high-heads, 
or enormous bonnets. 1591 GneenKDisc. Coosnage (1859) 33 
There be also other Lawes, as * High Law, Sacking-Law, 
Figging Law, Cheting Lawe. Ibid. 41 *High Lawieis, 
Verscrs, Nips, Con ny. catchers. 1676 Ethereoge Alan of 
Alode in. iii, 'Tis now but*high Mall, madam. 1743 Field- 
ing Wedding.Day m. i. Wks. 1882 X. 368, I have seen him 
walking at high Mall. 1388 Wycuf Num. xxit. 41 Balaach 
ledde Balaam to the *hi^e placis (138a hye thingis] 
of Baal. 1611 Lible Lev. xxvi. 30, 1 will destroy your 
high places, and cut downe your images. x66a Stillingfl. 
Orig. Sacr. II. iv. § 3 Naioth in Raman, where was a high 
place whither the people came to sacrifice. 13.. K. A lis. 
1084 Forth goth Alisaundre . . Ryght to theo *heygh table. 
I1431 cited from Oxford in Rogers Agric. Pr. HI. 550/3.I 
1711 Hearne Collect. (O. H. S.) III. 237 The Dean then 
went up to the Steps at the High-Table. 1886 Willis 
& Clark Cambridge 1. 116 A dais in parquet-work for the 
high lable. Alod. He dines at the High Table. 1856 
E. G. K. Browne Tract ar. Alovem. (1861) 337 At one of the 
' *Higb Teas' of S. Barnabas. 1884 Girls Own Paper 
May 427/2 For people who are not in tbe habit of giving 
dinner-parties, .high tea isa capital institution. 

b. With agent- noun, denoting one who does 
(what is expressed) ' high ' (see High adv.) : as 
high-attaincr, -bidder (see Bidder 4 and Highest 
A. 2), -feeder, -jumper; high-liver, {a) one who 
lives luxuriously ; (/>) one who professes a higher 
spiritual life than the ordinary. Also High- 
blower, etc. 

1654 TaApp Comm. Job iv. 13 So do tbe Enthusiasts, and 
*high.attainers. 1897 Allbutt Syst. Med. II. 860 When 
the patient has been a *higb feeder. 1896 Westm. Gaz. 
8 Apr. 8/1 A man became a mile-runner, a *high-jumpcr, a 
five-mile bicycle racer. 1883 Century Alag. XXV if. 211 
None of our family have ever been *high-livers. 1888 
Forum (U. S.) Aug. 692 Among these high-livers and faith- 
curers. 

22. a. With nouns, forming attrib. phrases; un- 
limited in number: as high-action, -caste, -class, 
-grade, -level, -pressure, -speed, •temperature, etc. 

186a Beveridge Hist. India vi. ii. II. 587 The *high-caste 
Brahmins. 1864 A. M c Kav Hist. Kilmarnock (1880) 168 
Facilities for securing a *high-class education. 1703 Art 
tr Alyst. Vintners 69 There arc *high-Countrey Wines. 1890 
Spectator 7 Tune 787 Two or three *high-grade schools. 
1686 Lond. Gaz. No. 3140/4 White Stockings .. *high-beel 
Shooes. a 1890 W. B. Scott Autobiog. Notes (1892) 1. 197 
The *High- Level Bridge, .over the lyne. 1875 J. C. Cox 
Ch. Derbysh. 1. 193 The *higb-pitcb roof of the nave. 18Z4 
R. Stuart H ist. Steam Engine 67 To supersede the *high- 
pressure engines. 1846 Mrs. Gore Eng. Char. (1852) 14 
The high-pressure power of modern education. 2891 Daily 
News 9 Feb. 2/7 About the middle of last week a large high- 
pressure system spread over the United Kingdom from the 
southward. 1599 Shaks. Aluch Ado v. i. 123 We are *high 
proofe melancholly. 1880 Warren Book-plates iii. 21 The 
prominent or *high relief portions. 1873 J. Richards 
Woott-working Factories 63 *High-speed loose pulleys. 
169a Let. in Select, fr. Hart. Alisc. U703) 488 This was 
then thought consistent enough with the *fngh-tory loyalty. 

b. Parasynthetic combs., unlimited in number : 
as high-angled, -arched, -backed, -bodiced, -boned, 
-browed, -coloured, -complexioned, -couraged, 
-crowned, -fated, -flavoured, -foreheaded, -horned, 
-line aged, -motived, -notional, -pooped, -priced, 
-principled, -roofed, -shouldered, -souled, -thoughted, 
-towered, -vaulted, -walled, -wilted, -zoned, etc. ; 
high-blooded, of high blood, race, or descent; 
t high- horsed, mounted on the high horse : 
see Horse ; high-kilted, wearing the kilt or 
petticoat high, or tucked up ; fig. indecorous ; 
high-lived, pertaining to high life, frequent- 
ing high society; high-necked, having a high 
neck ; spec, of a dress, high in the neck ; high- 
nosed, having a high or long nose ; fig. having 
a keen scent; + high-palmed, bearing the 
1 palms* of the antlers aloft ; having lofty antlers; 
thigh-sighted, having the sight directed aloft, 
supereilious. Also High-handed, -hearted, etc. 

1894 Daily Chron. 18 Aug. 5/1 Japan . . has just paid great 
attention to *high-angled as well as direct fire. 1627 May 
Lucan x. (T.), *Hieh-arch'd roofs. 1727 Somerville Poems 
225 (Jod.) His high-arch'd neck he proudly rears. 1684 
Lotui. Gaz. No. 1949/4 A thick short Gelding somewhat *high 
Back'd. 1838 Dickens O. Twist xxix, The high-backed 
oaken chair. 163a Massinger & Field Fatal Dowry 11. ii, 
Where heavenly virtue in *high-b!ooded veins Is lodged. 
1826 Miss Mitford Village Ser. 11. (1863) 450 A high-blooded 
greyhound. 1664 Pews Diary 2S Feb., His lady a very *high- 
carriaged, but comely hig woman. 1551 T. Wilson Logike 
(1580) 52b, A man maie be *high coloured ..and yet not 
blacke. 1799 Med. Jrnl. I. 143 Urine high-coloured. 161a 
Dkayton Poly-olb. xiii. 221 The *high-complection'd Leame. 
1599 Massinger, etc. Old Law v. i, Your bat is too *bigh- 
crowned. 1868 Q. Victoria Life Hig/tl. 46 Welshwomen 
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in their curious high-crowncd ..hats. 1748 Mrs. Del any 
Life «$■ Corr. (1861) II. 491 The raspberries were particularly 
*high-flavoured. a 163s Naunton Fragm. Reg. (Arb.) 28 
Of a sweet aspect, but *high-foreheaded. 156a Phaer 
sEueid lx- Cc iij. *I lyheaded . . like two great okes by Padus 
banks. 1613 T. MiLLts tr. Alexia's Treas. Anc.fi Mod. 
Times 714/1 Willing to be dismounted from their *high 
horsed frenzies. 1824 Scott Redgauntlet Let. v, Who - . 
had been carried home, in compassion, by some •high- 
kilted fishwife, a 1830 Scott in A. Cunningham Burns 
(1847) J 84 In one or two passages ofihe'jolly Beggars', the 
Muse has slightly trespassed oq decorum, where, in the 
language of Scottish song, * High kilted was she As shegaed 
owre the lea '. 1840 Hooo Kilmansegg, First Step, iv, 
To dazzle the world with her precious limb,— Nay, to go 
a little high-kilted. 1763 Goldsm. Cit. JV. lxxi, All pre- 
tensions to high-life or *high- lived company. 1844 Willis 
Lady Jane 1. 530 * High-neck'd gowns. 1870 Bryant Iliad 
II. xvtr. 185 To lead away the high-necked steeds, a 1635 
Naunton Fragm. Reg. (Arb.> 15 Weli-favoured, but *high 
nosed. 1658 Osborn Adz: Son 11673) 218 Our high-nosed 
Hypocritical Zealots that pretend to smell ranck Idolatry in 
all Professions but their own. 1612 Drayton Poly-otb. vii. 
108 The goodly Heards of *high-palm , d Harts. 1835 Willis 
Pencilling! If. xxxix. 14 *High-peaked saddle. 1749 Field- 
1 no Tom yones xn. ix, The honesty of this, .boy was some- 
what high— that is, somewhat * high-priced. 1791-1823 
DTsraeli Cur. Lit., Libraries, Rare and high-priced. 
1714. Swift Pres. St. Affairs Wks. 1765 III. 293 The 
political creed of all the * high-principled men I have,, met 
with, a 1633 Austin Medit. (1635) 267 Like our Churches 
*highroofe<T within but with a.. low Gate. 1871 Bryant 
Odyss. v. 54 His high-roofed palace. 1697 Lond. Gaz. 
No. 33i3'4 A tall thin Man, "high Shoulder'd. 1837 Thack- 
eray Ravenswing vi, The little high-shouldered vulgar 
thing ! 1601 Shaks. Jul. C. 11. i. 118 Let *high-sighted 
Tyranny range on. 1741 Richardson Pamela (1824)!. xv. 
*55 My *high-sourd.. master. 1596 B. Griffin Fidessa i. 
(1815) 9 *High-thoughtcd (like to her) with bountie laden. 
i860 Mrs. Browning V. Emanuel entering Florence, High, 
thoughted souls, a 1631 Drayton IVks. III. 827 (Jod.) 
Amongst the *higb-topt hills. Ibid. I. 34 (Jod.) *High- 
tow'red Harfleur. 1671 Milton P. R. 111. 260 Huge cities 
and high- towered. 1607 Shaks. Timon iv. iii. 109 Some 
*high-Vic'd City. 161 1 Cotgh., Haulimnre, *high-walled. 
1588 Shaks. Tit. A.w. iv. 35 *High witted Tamora. 1777-8 
Potter AEschylus (1779) II. 321 (Jod.) Hail Queen of 
Persia's *high-«on'd dames supreme I 
B. sb. [Absolute uses of the adj.] 

1. A high place or region ; a height, eminence. 
Obs. exc. Sc. (chiefly in heighs {hicks) and howes. 
heights and hollows). 

113.. Gaw. # Gr. Knt. 115a Hi^ed to be hy3e. 138a 
Wycuf it Sam. x. 13 Forsothe he ceside to prophecie, and 
cam to the he'13 [1388 an hi3 place ; L. ad excelsum]. 1581 
J. Bell Haddon's Answ. Osor. 4 16 b, There must be a thyrd 
place . . in the highe betwixt heaven and hell I suppose. 
1711 Ramsay To Ld. Dalhousie 52 She.. scours o'er heighs 
and hows a* day. a 182a Sir A. Boswell Sheldon Haughs 
in Chambers Pop. Hum. Scot. Poems 168 Frae heighs and 
hows, frae hames and ha's. 1875 W. M«Ilwraith Guide 
Wigtownshire 34 We enter Kirkcoman parish among heighs 
and howes. 

f 2. Height, altitude ; fig. highest pitch, acme. 

c 1450 Two Cookery-bks. IL 75 Rered more ben an enchc 
ofhegh. X557 Paynel Barclay's Jugnrth Aij, Increased 
to the high 01 thcyr perfection. 

3. Cards. The ace or highest trump out. 

High, (hai), adv. Compared Higher, Highest, 
q.v. Forms : 1 he"ah, hease, 2-3 he3e, heshe, 
heie, etc., 3- hech, etc. : see High a. [OE.hc'ah, 
later Mage, cf. OS. and OHG. hdho, MHG. hdhe, 
hd ; thence early ME. heje, by loss of final -e, hi), 
blending in form with the adj.] 

I. 1. At or to a great distance or extent upward ; 
in or into a high position ; far up ; aloft. 

c 1000 /Elfzic Gram, xxxvui. (Z.) 333 Heaje flyhb se 
earn, c 1200 Ormin 6057 Forr acrn ma33 fle^henn i be lifft 
Full be3he towarrd heoffne. a 12*5 Ancr. R. 130 Ant 
tauh heo vleon heie. c\i<pGcn. <$• Zi.r.3380 He, anaaaron, 
and hur ben gon ; He; up to a dune, a 1300 Cursor M. 2086 
He sittes wit dnghtin hei o loft, c 1394 P. PL Crede 494 
Wo worbe 30U wy3t.es.. pat be toumbes of profetes tildeb vp 
hehe. c 1470 Hrnrv Wallace ix. 996 To God a vow I mate 
beforn . . to hyng the heych to morn. 1559 Mirr. Mag., O. 
Glendour i, Hie fall of such as clymbe to hye. 1587 Ibid., 
Bladud xxiii, Fly not so high for feare you fall so lowe. 
1667 Milton P. L. 11. 1 High on a Throne of Royal State. . 
Satan exalted sat. 1813 Hogg Queen's Wake 175 They 
seted her hiche on ane purpil swerde. i860 Tvnoall Glac. 
1. xv. 100 Their direction changed high up the pass. 

b. Horsemanship. With 'high action % lifting 
the feet far up from the ground. 

1686 Lond. Gaz. No. 3164/4 Trots well, but gallops some- 
what high. 1701 Ibid. No. 3703/4 Saddle-Nag. .trots high. 

2. fig. In or to a high position, degree, estima- 
tion, amount, price, etc. ; to a great extent, greatly ; 
forcibly; strongly. 

a 12*5 Ancr. R. 35a Heie stod he bet spec O btsse wise ! 
c X340 Curtor M. 7304 (Trin.) For joure nchesse to heae 3e 
rise, a 1400-50 Alexander 2200 Mast ht3e 3e ere hersid and 
herid of 3oure strenthe. 1567 Satir. Poems Reform, vi. 24 
Thocht be war nener exalted so hie. 1641 Frknch Distill. 
v. (1651) 113 Rectifie the Spirit as high as you can. 165a 
Sir E. Nicholas in X. Papers (Camden) 284 [He] hath 
bid very high for iL 1667 Milton P. L. hi. 146 Both Heav'n 
and Earth shall high extoll Thy praises. 1691 tr. Emili- 
a fine's Frauds Romish Monks 407 Not in a condition to 
spend as high as others. 17*4 De Foe Mem. Cavalier 
(1840) 135 The king, .drove things too high. 1849 Mac aula y 
Hist. Eng. vL II. 65 Lewis consented to go as high as 
twenty five thousand crowns. 1871 Freeman Norm. Cong. 
IV. xvii. 62 Every, .heart beat high with joy at the news. 
+ b. Loudly, aloud. Obs. 

a 1215 Ancr. R. 152 A sopare . . rcmo" and 3eieo lude and 



heie bet he bereft 1375 Barbour Bruce iv. 416 The cry 
raiss hydwisly and hee. a 1400-^0 Alexander 948 Scho 
haldi:, out hire hede, and he^e to him callis. c 1489 Caxton 
Sonnes of Ayvton iv. 121 [This] she sayd soo htghe that 
her children vnderstode it. 1519 Inter! 4 Ele/tt. in Hazl. 
Dodsley I. 33 What haste hast thou, That thou speakest so 
high? a 1648 Lo. Herbert Life (1886) 207 You must do 
me the honour to speak high, for 1 am deaf, 
C. Richly, luxuriously ; to excess. 
♦ 1628 Br. J. Williams Serm. at Westm. 6 Apr. 8 It 
is a luscious kind of meate, and feedes very high. 1667 
Pepvs Diary 39 July, Where it seems people do drink high. 
1691 Wood Ath. Oxon. IL. 721 After his return he lived 
high .. without any visible income. 1697 Dryden Virg. 
Georg. in. 319 When once he's broken, feed him full and 
high. 1737 Bracken Farriery I mpr. (1757) n.103 If you 
feed a young Horse high, he should have Exercise. 

3. Geog. In or into a high latitude on the earth's 
surface ; far from the equator. 

166a J. Daviks tr. Maudelsto's Trav. 10 They put the 
I Caspian Sea too high, and consequently allow Persia a 
I greater breadth from North to South, than it really hath. 
1720 De Foe Capt. Singleton i. (1840) \\ Having heen . . as 
high as the Cape of Good Hope. 1853 Kane Grtnnell Exp, 
iii. (1856)30 Our expedition met it as high as Storoe Island, 
in latitude 71 0 . 

4. In reference to time : f a» Fa* on J l at e (obs.). 
b. Far back, early. 

103 Ld. Berners Froiss. l.xc 112 That yere [Easter] fell 
so hye that it was nere to thentring of May. 1613 Purchas 
Pilgrimage (161 4) a66 The moneth Ramazan . . is their Lent ; 
falling sometime high, sometime low. 166a Evelyn Chal. 
cogr. 26 For we shall not here ascend so high as Prome- 
theus. 1724 A. Collins Gr. Chr. Retig. 208 Not the least 
ground to date the Samaritao Pentateuch so high as the 
times of Jeroboam. 1774 [see Higher B. iy]. 

5. In reference to musical sounds ; At or to a 
high pitch, shrilly. 

1601 Shaks. TzveL TV. 11. iii. 4a Your true loues coming, 
That can sing both high and low. Mod. The melody goes 
very high. I can't sing as high as that. 

f6. Proudly, haughtily, overbearingly; arro- 
gantly, presumptuously; with lofty ambition or 
profession; abstrnsely (quot. 1667); with indig- 
nation or anger. Obs. 

c 1400 Deslr. Troy 1967, I shuld tere out bi tunge . . for 
chateryng so high. 1579 Gosson Sch. Abuse (Arb.) 39 Nor 
the rich suffred to loke too bye. 1659 Burton's Diary 
U828) III. 433 He.. did talk very high, how he would have 
a French cook, and a master of his horse. 1667 Milton 
P. L. II. 558 Others . . reason'd high Of Providence, Fore- 
knowledge, Will, and Fate. 1765 T. Hutchinson Hist, 
Mass. 1. 1. 105 The other threatened as high. 1844 Ward- 
law Lect. Prov. (1860) I. 393 He resents it, as a reflection 
on his penetration. He takes it short and high. 

II. Phrases. 

7. High and low. fa. Wholly, entirely (obs.) : 
see High a. 17 e ; b. up and down, here and there ; 
in every place or part. 

1375 Barbour Bruce x. 471 He saw The castelt tynt. bath 
hye and law. 1694 Congreve Double Dealt r v. viii, Gads- 
bud, I can't find her high nor low. < 1822 J. W. Crokek in 
Diary 11 Jan. (1884) He.. missed his snuff-box, and there 
was. .a search high and low. 1895 Academy 12 Oct. 294/2 
Although the publishers have searched high and low, they 
have not [etc.]. 

8. To play high ; a. to play for stakes of large 
j amount ; b. to play a card of high value. 

1796 Jane Austen Pride % Prej. viii. 31 Suspecting them 
to be playing high. 1885 Proctor Whist iL 33 By playing 
high second hand you waste a good card. 

9. 7b rtm high : lit. said of the sea when there 
is a strong current with a high tide, or with high 
waves ; hence fig. of feelings or conditions, mani- 
festing themselves forcibly. 

1711 Addison Spect. No. 125P1 When the Feuds ran high 
between the Round-headsand Cavaliers. 1714 Swift/V«, .V/. 
Affairs Wks. 1755 II. 1. 202 The tide runs high against the 
court and ministry'. 1717 tr. Freiier's Voy. 14 The Sea ran 
too high to send Boats. 1763 Watson in Phil. Trans. LI LI. 
1 1 At times . . her fever ran very high. 1836 Rl arryat Midsh. 
Easy xviii, The sea runs high, and the boat may be dashed 
to pieces on the rocks. 1849 Macaulav Hist. Eng. ix. II. 
416 The disputes . . had repeatedly run so high that blood- 
shed had seemed to be inevitable. 1893 Earl Dunmore 
Pamirs II. 28 Party .spirit ran high. 

III. Combinations. 

10. a. In syntactic comb, with pres. or pa.pple. 
of any verb which can be qualified in the active or 
passive by high or highly ; e.g. to aim high^ hence 
high-aiming, high-aimed; so high-aspiring, -bended, 
-blazing, -blest t -Motm t ~braced t -built, -climbing, 
-dressed, -dried, -cmbowed, -fed, -flushed, -gazing, 
-heaped, -judging, -mounted, -i»g, -placed, -prized, 
-raised, -reared, -seasoned, -seated^ -soaring, -stveil- 
ing, -swollen, -throtted, -thundering, -towering, 

I -tuned, -working, etc. ; f high-cargued, -carved 
Naut. (see Cargued, Carved) ; high-descended, 
of lofty or noble descent ; high-finished, of high 
finish, highly elaborated ; highly refined or accom- 
plished ; high-grown, (a) grown or increased to 

J a height ; (b) overgrown with tall vegetation ; 
high-strung, strung to a high tension or pitch ; 
fig. in a high state of vigour or of sensitiveness. 

1766 Crash aw tr. Marino (T.), Thy *high-aim'd hopes. 
1597-8 Bp. Hall Sal. 1. iii. (T.), Some uprear'd, *high-aspir- 
ing swain. 1645 Ruthrrpord Tryal $ Tri. Faith vi. (1845J 
71 Broken as a too *high-bended bow. 1667 Milton P. L. 
xt. 145 God *high-b!est, 1613 Shaks. Hen. VIII, 111. ii. 361 



My *high-hlo\vne Pride At length broke vnder me. 167 1 
Milton Samson 1069 Haughty, as is his pile *high-built 
and proud. 1880 Tennyson Revenge ix, Ship after ship . . 
their high-built galleons. 1530T1NOAI.E Doctr. Treat. (1848) 
<o$ Here must a mark be set to those unquiet, busy, and 
*high-climbing spirits. 1667 Milton P. L. ill. 546 The 
hrow of some high-climbing Hill. 1606 Sylvester Du 
Bartas II. iv. 11. Magnif. 368 * High-descended Queen. 1779 
Potter sEschylus (ed. 2) 1. 52 (Jod.) No prejudice of high- 
descended ancestry. 1756 Foote Engl. fr. Paris I. Wks. 
1799 I. 98 Two pound of *high-dried Glasgow [snuff J. 163* 
Milton Penseroso 157 To .. love the *high-embowed roof. 
1628 Ford Lover's Mel. 11. ii, Like *high-fed jaeds ..In 
antick trappings. 1770 Langhorne Plutarch (1879) I. 
193/3 A * high-finished picture of Pericles. 1605 Shaks. 
Lear iv. iv. 7 Search euery Acre in the *high grownc field. 
Ibid. 11. iv. 231 *High-judging Ioue. 1877 Black Green 
Past, i, On the northern side of this *hi?h-lying park. 
1605 Shaks. Macb. iv. i. 98 *High plac'd Macbeth. 171S 
Pope Odyss. x. 102 Cliffs, * high-point ing to the skies. 1645 
Quarles Sol. Recant, xii. 35 His *high priz'd benefits. 
1610 Holland Camden's Brit. 1. 290 * High-raised mounts. 
1594 Shars. Riclu III, v. iii 242 *High rear'd Bulwarkes. 
1588 — Til. A. iv. iv. 64 With a power Of *high re- 
solued men. 1684 Otwav Atheist m. 1, The *high-season'd 
Dish. 1752 Berkeley Th. Tar-water Wks. III. 504 High- 
seasoned food and strong liquors. 1667 Milton P. L. vu. 585 
Heav'n's *high-seated top. 1606 Shaks. J r. ff Cr. iv. iv. 126 
Farre *high soaring o 're thy praises. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De 
P. R. xiv. xxxii. (1495) 479 The moost *hyghe strowtyng 
partyes of cragges ben call yd Scopuli. 1748 Thomson Cast. 
Indol. 11. lviii, *High-strun§ health. 1872 J. G. Murphv 
Comm. Lev. x. In trod., High-strung enthusiasm, c 1590 
Greene Fr. Bacon ix. I90 Beauty's *high-swelling pride. 
1594 Shaks, Rich, III, 11. ii. 117 Your *high-swolne nates. 
1813 Scott Trienn.ux. xiii, The water's nigh-swoln tide. 
1875 Longf. Pandora ii, Commissioned by *high-thundering 
Zeus. 1596 Spenser F. Q. vi. ii. 32 Ne is there hauke . . 
Whether *high towring, or accoasting low. 

b. With an adj. = Highly, to a great degree. 
(The hyphen shows that high qualifies the following adj., 

not the sb.) 

1601 Shaks. Twel. N. 1. i. is So full of shapes is fancie, 
That it alone is high fantastical]. 1663 Boyle Colours (J.), 
A high-red tincture. 1715-20 Pope Iliad xviii. 433 High- 
eminent amid the works divine. 186$ Union Rev. III. 266 
They use such high-learned words, 

c. Occasionally hyphened to a verb to make the 
construction clear. 

1632 Sir T. Hawkins tr. MathieiCs Unhappy Prosp. 240 
Shee stirred and high-reared her creast. 1788 Cowper 
Mom. Dream i, The billows high-lifted the boat. 

+ High., v . Obs. Forms : 1 hSan, 3 heBh^en, 
hehen, (Orm.) hejhenn, 3-4 hei (en, 3-5 heje(n, 
4-6 hie, hegh(e, hey, etc. (see High a.), 4-7 
high. [OE. hian, i. htah High a. ; cf. also Goth. 
hauhjan, OHG. hShjan, hdhen, MHG. hcxhen to 
raise, exalt. See also Hain, Heyghne.] 

1. trans. To make high or higher (lit. and fig.) ; 
to raise, lift up, elevate, exalt, extol. 

£900 tr. Baeda's Hisi. 11. iv. (1890) 106 He ongon hean and 
miclian [ba cirican]. c 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 25 Swo bat 
we on alle ure banke be heien. Ibid. 57 He^eu his sete on 
heuenc. c 1200 Ormin 9204 Nu sket shall ilfc an dale beon 
All he^hedd uppand fiUedd. 1340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 4125 
He sal heghe himself to be Above n be haly trinite. c 1440 
Hylton Scala Per/, (W. de W. 1494) 1. xviii ; Who so hieih 
himself he shalbe lowed and who so lowyth himself he shalbe 
hyed. 1494 Fabyan Chron. an. 1465 (1553) 216 b, Sylner 
that . . was hyghed to xl. d. an vunce. 1523 Fitzherb. 
Surv. xi. (1539) 25 High no man for no hate. 

2. intr. To become high or higher (lit. and fig.) ; 
to rise, monnt up, ascend. 

c 1200 Ormin 60x7 God man risebb a}3 uppwarrd. .annd 
he3hebb a« Biforenn Godess ehne. a 1225 Ancr. R. 72 Ase 
3e wulieS pat heo[bouhtes] climb n & bien ton ward heouene. 
1390 Gower Con/. 111. 295 Now it higheth, now it ioweth, 
Now stant upright, now overthroweth. 1556 Bur rough in 
Hakluyt Voy. (1886) III. 126 It .. hyeth two fadome and 
a halfe water. 1601 Holland Pliny xviii. xviii, The river 
Nil us higheth apace until 1 he be risen to his ful heigth. 
1633 T. James Voy. 35 The tydes doe high about some 
6 Foot. 

High, int. Variant of Hey, Hi. 

1800 Weems Washington ii. (1 810) 15 * High I why not 
my son ? ' 1830 Galt Lawrie T. vi. iii. (1849) 260 She made 
no reply, but only a high-madam-ho signification that she 
recognised me. 

High, obs. form of Hie. 

Highaw(e : see Hickwall. 

Highball. A game, a species of poker, played 
with balls and a bottle-shaped receptacle. 

1894 J. N. Maskelyne Sharps ff Flats xi. 261-266. 1894 
Westm. Gaz. 23 Apr. 3/1 Methods of cheating with dice, at 
liighhall, poker, roulette. 

Hi'gh-bi:nder. U.S. slang, [f. High a. 14 : 
cf. Bender 5, Hellbender.] 

1. A rowdy ; one of a gang which commits 
outrages on persons and property. 

1806 Weekly Inspector 27 Dec last p., An association call, 
ing themselves ' High-Binders.' 1806 N. Y. Evening Post 
26 Dec. 2 A desperate association of lawless and unprin- 
cipled vagabonds, calling thcmselves'High-binders'. .during 
the last winter, produced several riots, i860 Bartlrtt Diet. 
A mcr„ High-binder, a riotous fellow. New York slangy 

2. One of a secret society or gang said to exist 
among the Chinese in California and other parts 
of the United States for the purpose of blackmailing 
and even of assassination. 

1887 Amer. Missionary Aug. 235 The High-Binders were 
already on his track, and he scarcely feels safe even in Oak- 
land. 1888 Pub. Opinion (N. Y.) 15 Dec. 193 The power of 
the Highbinder is the only one which the average Chinaman 
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understands and fears, and his conduct is regulated by it to 
a greater extent than by the laws of the country in which he 
lives. 1892 Boston (Mass.) Jnil. 10 Dec. 12/1 The Italian 
Mafia is a^ dangerous enemy to law and order, like the 
Chinese * highbinders ' of California. 
3. A political conspirator. 

1890 C. L. Norton Political Amcr., Highbinders . . ap- 
plied, .to political conspirators and the like. 

High-blower. > A horse that makes a i blow- 
ing * noise by flapping the nostrils at each expira- 
tion in galloping ; also sometimes euphemistically 
applied to a * roarer \ So High-blowing vbl. sb. 
and ///. a. 

1831 Youatt Horse xii. (1847) 254 Eclipse was a ' high- 
blower '. 1856 H. H. Dixon Post <fr Paddock ii. 35 The high- 
blowing Humphrey Clinker [race-horse so named]. Ibid. 
iiL 55 A roarer — or, politely speaking . . 1 a high blower \ 
1881 Sir F. Fitzwygram Horses Stables in xxiii. (ed. 2) 
300 High Blowers. The^ noise, which some horses make by 
flapping the al?e of their nostrils, has occasionally been 
mistaken by inexperienced people for roaring. 1891 
M. H. Haves Veterinary Notes xi. (ed. 4) 304 Highblowing 
is not a disease, but is simply produced by the flapping of 
the horse's nostrils when he expels air quickly from his lungs. 

Hi'gh-born, a. Born in a high rank of society; 
of noble birth. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 14236 Lazar was a heie-born man. 1728 
Pope Dune. 1. 297 High-born Howard, more majestic sire. 
1780 E. Perronet Hymn, *All hail the Power' ii, Let 
high-born Seraphs tune the lyre, a 1859 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. xxiii. V. 30 The posterity of a highborn heggar. 
fig, 1871 J. Miller Songs Italy (1878) 13 The high-born 
beautiful snow came down. 

High-borne, a. rare. [See Borne.] Borne 
on high ; exalted, lofty, of high bearing. 
(But some take it in the example as = high-bom.) 
1588 Shaks. L. L. L. 1. i. 173 This child of fancie, that 
Armado hight. .shall relate In high-borne words, the worth 
of many a Knight From tawnie Spain. 



t High-boy. Obs. 
1. One who live 



lives ' high 9 ; a * fast ' man, libertine, 
gallant ; cf. roaring boy, 

1668 R. L'Estranoe Vis. Quev. (1708) 104 Many Huffs 
and High-boys, a 1680 Brooks Wks. (1867) VI. 68 A high 
hoy, or one that was strong to drink among others, or to 
drink down others ! 
2. A partisan making high claims for his party ; 

Cf. HlGH-FLYEB 3. 
1648 Svmmons Vind. Chas. 1 117 These High-boyes say 

Slainly that all such who are not of their opinion are perfect 
Ialignants. 1715 Mrs. Centlivre Gotham Election Wks. 
1760-1 1. 177 Sir Rog. I am amaz'd to find you in the In- 
terest of the High-Boys. .Aid. Our Parson says that's only 
the Whig's Cant. 

Hi gh-bred, a. 

1. 07 high breed, stock, or descent ; high-born. 
1674 N. Fairfax Bulk * Selv. 50 The soul is too high 

bred to give us any rational accounts of the awarings of 
sense. 1760 R. Heser Horse Matches ix. 146 The high 
bred chesnut horse. 1820 Scott Abbot xxiv, The high-bred 
descendant of an ancient baron. 

2. Of, pertaining to, or characteristic of high 
breeding or bringing-up ; characterized by highly 
refined manners. 

1706 Seward Anecd. II. 306 (Jod.) Prior was a very high- 
bred man, and made himself peculiarly agreeable to 
Louis X IV. by this talent. 1816 Remarks Eng. Mann. 103 
A model of suavity and high-bred manners. 1875 Lowell 
Wks. (1890) IV. 309 He caught the grand manner and high- 
bred ways of the society he frequented. 

High Church, a, and sb. [app. deduced from 
HigK-Churchman (see next) and nsed attrib. as in 
High Church party, and then substantively.] 

A. adj. or attrib. phrase. Of, belonging to, or 
characteristic of High-Churchmen (see next) ; of 
or helonging to the principles and practices of 
High-Chtirchmen : see B. 

1704 De Foe Storm xxiv. They say this was a High- 
Church Storm, Sent out the Nation to Reform. 1705 Hearne 
Collect. 4 July (0. H. S.) 1. 1 The latter has protmVd to come 
over to the High Church Party. 1705-15 Burnet Own 
Time vx. (1823) IV. 249 Those men, who began now [anno 
1704] to be called the high church party, had all along 
expressed a coldness, if not an opposition to the present 
settlement. 1710 Let. to New Memb. Parlt. in Select. Jr. 
H art. Misc. (1793) 565 Any manner of persons, either high- 
church, low. or no church. 1726 Amherst Terra Fil. iii. 
13 Maintaining the same principles with our jacobite high- 
church priests. 1730 Swift Vind. Ld. Carteret Wks. 1761 
III. 194 Whether it contained any Tory or high<hurch 
principles. 1744 N. Tinoal Rapin's Hist. Eng. III. 523 
Those of the Clergy who began now [1700-2] to be called 
the High-Church party . . set up a complaint all over Eng- 
land of the want of Convocations. 1814 Scott Wav. ii, 
Tory or High-Church predilections and prejudices. 1827 
Hallam Const. Hist. (1876) III. xvi. 250 The nonjuring and 
high-church factions among the clergy produced few eminent 
men, A 1 30 ' Wilberf o«ce Private Papers 31 Dec. (1897) 
157 All my three Oxonians are strong friends to High 
Church and King doctrines. 1884 Manogll Creichtoh in 
Vict. Eng. Hist. 265/3 A movement which had its seat at 
P» £ nd was oe S un by Newman, Keble, Pusey, and 
Hurrell Froude, revived the old High Church party. 1800 
T. ^Joot^m/. Eng. III. x. vi. 233 By the end of 1837 
the High Church revival had become general. 1895 Oman 
Hist. Eng. xli. 670 To the new High- Church party we owe 
much good work in neglected parishes, and a restoration of 
decency and order in public worship. Mod. colloq. The 
women of the family are very High-Church. 

B. sb, [orig. short for H. C. party, H, C. prin- 
ciples,'] The party or principles of the Higl> 
Churchmen (see next). 



170* l,aoy I've in Kep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. nr. 
26, I never saw so short a sorrow as was here [about King 
William's death]., and the High Church are elevated 
hereabouts. 1704 [C. Leslie] Wolf Stript 5 They [the 
Low-Church] profess themselves ready to joyn with the 



Dissenters in Confederacy against the High-Church. 1706-9 
M. TiNOALL Rights of Christ. Church Pref, Nothing is 
more disputed at present than who is the best Church- 
man, both High and Low Church laying claim to it. 
1709 Refit. Sai here? ell's Serm. 24 This is the true Spirit of 
High-Church; they wou'd have the Mitre overtop the 
Crown. 1710 Anno. Sacheverell s Serm. 6 Several of the 
High Church are for a Union between the Church of Eng. 
land and the Church of Rome. 1710 Aodison Tatter No. 
220 P 9 The Terms High-Church and Low-Church, as com- 
monly used, do not so much denote a Principle, as they 
distinguish a Party. 1710 in Howell State 7 'rials XV. 554 
I'll lead you on, boys; huzza ! high church and Sacheverell I 
1726 Amherst Terra? Fil. Pref. 11 To convince the world 
how strenuous they were in the cause of high-church and 
the pretender. 1833 Record 24 Jan. 4/3 The order which 
resists Reformation is the High Church. 

Hence High-Church v. trans, {nonce-wd.), to 
render High Church in doctrine and practice. 
Higrh-Churchism, f Higrh-Churchship, High 
Church principles, doctrine, or practice. High- 
Churchist, -ite, an adherent to High Church 
principles. 

1720 Gordon & Trencharo Indep. Whig No. 42 p 5 Italy 
. . (that Seat of High-Churchship). 1823 S. Parr Wks. 
(1828) VII. 272 An amusing .. picture of generosity, whim, 
domination, and high churchism. i846MacFarlane Cabinet 
Hist. Eng. XV. 128 Tbehigh-cburchism of the Queen [Anne] 
naturally grew higher with sickness and danger. 1848 

Clouch Lett. ^ Rem. (1865) 118 A belongs, I see, to the 

new High Churchites. 1863 OumA Held in Bondage (1870) 
101 Stiltified County Queens, with daughters long on hand, 
had taken refuge in High-Churching their village. 1868 
Episcopalian (N. Y.) 8 July, Another High-Churchist .. 
used language inappropriate to be placed on record. 

High-ChTrrchman. [orig. high Churchman : 
cf. good Churchman, strict Churchman, etc.] 

A Churchman or member of the Church of Eng- 
land holding opinions which give a high place to 
the authority and claims of the Episcopate and 
the priesthood, the saving grace of the sacraments, 
and, generally, to those points of doctrine, disci- 
pline, and ritual, by which the Anglican Church 
is distinguished from the Calvinistic churches of 
the Continent, and the Protestant Nonconformist 
churches in England. 

a. Originally applied in the 17th and early 18th c. to 
those who, holding a de jure Episcopacy, opposed a com- 
prehension or toleration of differences in church polity, and 
demanded the strict enforcement of the laws against 
Dissenters^ and the passing of such additional measures as 
the Occasional Conformity Bill. With these were then 
associated the doctrine of the divine right of kings (of the 
House of Stuart), and the duty of non-resistance on the part 
of subjects. The appellation was, in fact, practically synony- 
mous with Tory, and was at first a hostile nickname, 
equivalent to the earlier Highflyer, High-jlying or High-, 
fiown Churchman (q.v.) ; after the invention of the anti- 
thetic Low-Churchman, it began to be accepted as relatively 
appreciatory. b. In recent times, since 1833, the name 
has been increasingly appropriated to the adherents of the 
Oxford Movement led by John Henry Newman, and (after- 
wards) by Edward Bouverie Pusey. The ecclesiastical prin- 
ciples of these are more or less analogous to those of the 
1 old High-Churchmen but exhibit (at least in their extreme 
form) a much closer approximation to those of the pre- 
Reformation Church, c. The name is occasionally applied 
to those who hold (except as to episcopacy) somewhat 
analogous opinions in the established Church of Scotland, 
and perhaps in some other religious communities. 

1687 Gd. Advice 43 Against the will of the high Church- 
men. 170a Reasons Addr. Maj. to invite Electress etc. 9 
Those . . are particularly stil'd High-Flyers, High-Church- 
men, a few of 'em Nonjurants, and all of 'em Torys. 1704 
[C. LeslieI {title) The Wolf Stript . . by one call'd an High 
Church-man. Ibid. 4, I venture, for it's a Venture at this 
Time, to own the name of an High-Church-Man. No man 
thinks it a Disparagement to be High, that is Zealous in 
any good thing. 1705 Evelyn Diary Oct. (i88o> 11. 
389. 1708 {title) The Character of a High-Church-Man. 
Ibid. 7 A High-Church Clergyman is a Holy-man in his 
Conversation. 1709 Sacheverell Serm. 5 Nov. 19 Have 
they not lately Villainously Divided us with Knavish Dis- 
tinctions of High, and Low-Church Men? 1 741-3 Weslev 
Extract ofijtnl. 1749)99 Neither should I have wonder'd, 
if., the zealous high-churchmen had rose, and cut all that 
were call'd Methodists in pieces. 1791 Boswfll Johnson 
I. 8 He was a zealous high-churchman and royalist, and 
retained his attachment to the unfortunate house of Stuart. 
1835 Hook Ch. Diet., High Churchman. This is the nick- 
name given to those . . who regard the Church, not as the 
creature and engine of State policy, but as the institution 
of our Lord. 189a T. F. Tout Hist. Eng. hi. x. vi. 234 
The Bennett judgment .. in 1870 definitely permitted the 
teaching of the most distinctive doctrine of the new High 
Churchmen. 

Hence High- Chrrrcliman ship, the doctrine or 
practice of High- Church men, High-Churchism ; 
adherence to the High Church party; also High- 
Chu-rchttianism. 

1829 J. R. Best Pers. * Lit. Mem. 108 High-church- 
manism, a religion differing much more from low-church- 
manism than from popery. 1874 Gladstone in Con temp. 
Rev. Oct. 672 It was thought to be like a sign of the double 
superlative in High Churchmanship. 1882 Aap. Tait in 
Macm. Mag. XLVI. 417 So powerfully had the early teach- 
ing of Newman represented English High Churchmanship 
as the best barrier against the Church of Kome. 

High cockalorum : see Cockalorum. 



High, court. A supreme court ; applied to 
various bodies having judicial functions, as High 
Court of Chancery, High Commission Court, H. 
C. of Justice, H. C. of Parliament : see these 
words. Without qualification High Court now 
means ' High Court of Jtistice \ (Also attrib.} 

M5°» J 597» 166a (see Court sb. 10]. 1530 Palsgr. 231/1 
Hye courte, ccn>r sovueraigne. 1701 [see Chancery 2]. 1896 
Ch. Times 13 Nov. £21/1 That the High Court would grant 
an injunction against the trustees. 1897 Westm. Gaz. 
13 Apr. 2/1 It is difficult to grasp any plausible reason for 
the continued refusal . . to give to County Courts equal juris- 
diction to that enjoyed by the High Court. It is urged 
that the judges would not be equal to discharging the duties 
of a High Court judge. 

High-crested, a. Having a high crest (in 
various senses); in qnot. 16 18 fig. Carrying the 
head high ; elated ; proud. 

1618 Boltoh Florus iv. ix. 307 The miserable overthrow of 
Crassus made the Parthians higher crested. 1833 Browning 
Pauline 324 A high-crested chief, Sailing with troops of 
friends to Tenedos. 1861 L. L. Noblk Icebergs 173 The 
rolling away of the high-crested seas. 

fb. Having a high ridge. [See Crest sb. } 9.] 

(1545 Ascham Toxoph. (Arb.) 138 A certayne lcynde of 
[arrow] heades whyche men call hie rigged, creased, or 
shouldred heades [i.e. high-ridged, •crested, or -shouldered].) 
1678 Phillips (ed. 4), High-crested [1706 or High-rigged] 
(A Term in Archery). See Shoulder-head. 

High day, hi gh-day, highday, sb. [In 

I. from High a. ; in II. for heyaay.'] 

L 1. A day of high celebration ; a solemn or 
festal day. 

£1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 215 Eche he^ dai [be hodede 
sholde] fede mid godes worde be hungrie souie. 1:1400 
Ywaine <$■ Gaw. 52 Thai saw tham never so On high dayes 
to chamber go. 1526 Tikoalb John xix. 31 That saboth 
daye was an bye day. 1535 Cover oale Baruch i. 14 Se that 
ye rede this boke .. vpon the hye dayes, and at tyme con- 
uenient. 171a W. Rogers Voy. 42 The Day kept for the 
Conception of the Virgin Mary, and a high Day of Proces- 
sion. 1865 M. Arhold Ess. Crit. iii. 105 Here, the summer 
has, even on its highdaysand holidays, something mournful. 
1883 T. H\flDV in Longm. Mag. I. 570 Never used but at 
high-days, holidays and family feasts. 
1 2. Full day, when the sun is high in the sky. 
Also attrib. as high-day noon. Obs. 

1583 Hollysaho Campo di Fior 5, I will open both these 
windowes, that . . ye may . . see, that it Is highe day. 1647 
H. More Song of Soul 1. Hi. xxvii, The Sun of righteous- 
nesse at high-day noon. 
II. 3. Perverted form of Hey-day sb. 2. 
1771 Smollett Humph. CI. II. 50 (D.) In the high-day of 



youth and exultation, a 1791 Wesley Wks. (1830) XIII. 221 
I do nothing rashly— the highday of my blood is over. 186a 
Meriyale Rom. Emp. {1865) IV. xxxix. 398 The land- 
owners of Rome, in the highday of her insolent adolescence. 



III. 4. attrib. a. Of or befitting a high day. 
b. Pertaining to the hey-day of youth. 

1596 Shaks. Merch. V. n. ix. 98 Thou spend'st such high- 
day wit in praising him. a 1625 Fletcher Mad Lover 1. i, 
Look to your wives, Your young trim wives, your high-day 
wives, Your marchpanes, 
t High-day, hit. Obs. Erroneous form of 
Hey-day, arising from confusion with prec. 

1610 Shaks. Temp. 11. ii. 190 Freedome, bigh-day, high- 
day [mod. ed. hey-day] freedome. 1687 T. Brown Saints 
in Uproar Wks. 1730 I. 80 High-day ! who have we got 
here ? 1708 Motteux Rabelais v. xiv, High -day ! Prithee. 
. . would'st thou have a man tell thee more than he knows ? 
Highe, obs. form of Hie v. and sb. 
Higher (harai), a. (sbl) and adv. Forms : a. 
i bierra, hiera, hlr(r)a, h^r(r)a ; h6ra; h6rra, 
he"arra, 2-5 herre, 5 heer, her, har, 5-6 harre. 
0. t hiehra, heahra, 2 heahere, 3 hseh^ere, 
(Orm.) hehhre, 3-4 he3er(e, heier, 4 hegher, 
-ur, heyer(e, 4-6 Se. hear(e, 5 heifer, he^are, 
heiar, heyar, 6 Se, hecher. 7. 4-6 hier(e, hyer, 
Se. hyear(e, 5 hi3ere, hiar, 6 hyar, Se. hiear, 
6- higher. 5. dial, 9 hicker. [OK. : WS. hierra, 
hiera (Anglian hira, hirra, whence ME. herre, 
heer, her y etc.), corresp. to OHG. h&hiro, Goth. 
hauhiza, f. haiths y OE. h/ah High a.; snbseq. 
conformed to the positive, as hiehra, he'ahra, 
whence ME. hejcr, hegher , later higher', see High.] 
A. adj. 1. The comparative of High a. in ils 
various senses, q.v. 

a. ^897 K. ifCLFREO Gregory's Past. Pref. 6 To hierran 
[v.r. hieran] hade. Ibid. iii. 409 Se mae^Shad is hirra Sonne 
se gesinscipe. C900 O. E. Chron. an. 897 Eac hieran [MSS. 
B. «y C. hearran] bonne ba oSru. a 1000 Cardmous Dan. 
491 Wear5 him hyrra hyje .. Jyonne J$emet wasre. cicoo 
Phoenix 28 in Exeter Bk., Herra. .bonne aeni$ bara beorsa. 
C1205 Lay. 22758 J?e an hine talde hasb, be o5er muche 
herre. 13. . Gaw. $ Gr. Knt. 333 Herre ben ani in be hous 
by be hede & more, c 1400 Destr. Troy 3924 Hoger of hert 
& of her wille. c 1430 Myrc 1527 The herre that a mon ys in 
degre. 

/3. a 1000 Czdmoris Gen, 274 Hu he him strenglicran stol 
geworhte, heahran on heofonum. a 117$ Cott. Hont.242 We 
scule bien..imeaded mid heahere mede. ciaoo Vices $ 
Virtues us Bat godes milce bie aure heier and more flanne 
his rihte dom. c 1200 Ormih 6297 All an oberr lif Annd 
hehhre lif annd bettre. c 1*05 Lay. 7740 Mid haeh^cre stefne. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 7331 Saul .was hegher [v.rr. heyer, hejer] 
ban ani man. c 1373 Sc. Leg. Saints, Marcus 5 pai ware of 
heare degre. c 1400 Apol. Loll. 8 Crist is . . heiar wib out 
comDarisoun ban ani pope, a 1400-50 Alexander 2097 
Neuire be hcaare of a hawe. 1581 Satir. Poems Reform. 
xliv, 269 Ane hear place. 



HIGHER. 

y. 13.. Cursor M. 15056 (GotL) Comen of bat he! dauid 
kin, Of hier [Coft. heierl nane can neuen. J375 Barbour 
Bruce 1. 608 God of mycht Preserwyt him till hyer h\Tht. 
£1400 Maunof.v. (1839) viii. 92 Mount Syon ..is a lytiUe 
hiere than the other syde of the cytee. 1508 Kennrdik 
Flyiingw. Dunbar 336 On Arthuns Sete, or on ane hyar 
hill. KnMoaE in Grafton Citron. (1568) II. 758 His left 
shoulder much higher then his right. 1563-7 Buchanan 
Reform. St. Andres Wks. (1892) 15 Doctor .. in the hyear 
faculteis. 1577 B. Googe Heresbach % s Husb. 11. (1586) 52 
You must make the spaces betwixt hier. 1765 A. Dickson 
Treat. Agric (ed. a) 135 Exposed to overflowings from 
higher ground. 18x4 Chalmers Esnd. Chr. Revel, vu. 195 
Geology' gives a higher antiquity to the world. 1876 Ta it 
Rec. Adv.Phys. Sc. i. (ed. 2) 20 The energy of the universe 
is continually passing from higher to lower forms. 

6. 1876 Wkitby Gloss., Hicker, higher. I want t hicker 
yan ©' them ', the top one of the lot. 

f b. Used in sense of highest. Obs. 

1340 Aycnb. 122 J>ri stages of uolke . .huer-of be on is hejere, 
be obcr men, be bridde lowest. 

2. spec. Superior to the common or ordinary sort ; 
passing or lying beyond the ordinary limits ; as in 
the higher classes, the higher education of women , 
higher mathematics. Higher criticism: see Criti- 
cism 2 b. So higher critic, one versed in higher 
criticism. 

1836, 1881 [see Criticism 2 b]. J897 Rendel Harris in 
Contempt Rev. Sept. 342 He is a ' higher critic ' occupied 
with the genesis of all Gospels out of their primitive deposit. 

3. Phrases, fa. To have the higher hand: to 
have the superiority ; to gain the victory or mas- 
tery, b. With a higher hand : see Hioh a. 17 b. 

c 1150 Gen. ff Ex. 3392 Israel Hadde hesere hond. e 1386 
Chaucer Prol. 399 If fat he faught and hadde the hyer hond. 
e 1400 Destr. Troy 7075 That holly the herhond hade at his 
wille. 1563-87 Foxe A. ff M. (1684) II. 4=5 H will shortly 
have the higher hand of all clouds. 1880 Mrs. Lvnn Linton 
Rebel of Fam. ii, He .. carried things with a higher hand 
than once she would have thought possible, 

4. Comb., forming comparatives to the combina- 
tions of High a. (see High a. IV). 

1618 Bolton Floms (1636) 307 Higher crested. 1876 Grant 
Burgh Sen, Scotl. 11. xiil 348 note. On the rolls of the higher- 
class public schools. 

5. quasi-^. a.. One higher ; a superior, a better. 
a 122$ Ancr. R. 198 Inobedience ; bet is, bet child pet ne 

buh<5 nout his eldre. .meiden, hire dame ; euerich lowure his 
berre. J840 Mill Diss. * Disc. (1875) I. 401 His reliance is 
upon reverence for a Higher above them. 

fb. Superior position; the better {of). Obs. 
a 1400-50 Alexander 2364 Alexander with his armee . .Has 
happend jit ai hedire-to be herre [v.r. hyer) of his faes. 

B. adv. 1. The comparative of High adv. in 
its various senses, q.v. 

a. cooo tr. Bsedd*s Hist. nr. vi. [viii.] (1890) 174 Heo 
wolden bone stan.. hear and jerisenlicorin bxre ileanstowe 
xesettan. C1350 Will. Palcrne 520 Min hert is so hauteyn 
bat herre he wold, c 1420 Ballad, on Husb. lit. 445 Putte 
hit on ayein. And more a litel herre vppon hit wrote. 7a 1500 
Chester PI. (E. E. T. S.) vii. 425 All heaven might not have 
gone har. J589 R. Robinson Gold. Mirr. (Chetham Soc.) 48 
How can Dame Fortune mount more harre ? 

0 and y. a 1300 Cursor M. 2232 A toure. .bat may reche 
heghur [v.rr. heier, hejer] ban heuen. 1381 Wvchf Luke 
xiv. 10 Frend, stije hijere. 1308 Trevisa Bartk. De P.R. 
in. xvii. (1495) 63 Suche foules rleen hyer in the ayre. 1508 
Dunra* Tua Mariit Wemen 160 With that sprang vp hir 
spreit be a span hecher. a 1533 Lo. Berners Huon lxxxiii. 
262 Speke out hyer that ye may the better be herde. 1570 
Satir. Poems Reform, xii. 128 Be Hanniballis,and heisjour 
hartis sum hear. 1715 Lroni Palladio's A rchit. (1742) I. 84, 

I . . mention 'd it a little higher. 1774 J. Bryant Mythol. II. 
93 Sesostris.. whose aera extends higher, than the Canon of 
Eusebius reaches. 184a C. Whitehead R. Savage {1845) 

II. ix. 298 He thought higher of human nature than he 
chose to acknowledge, i860 Tyndall Glac. 1. xi. 74 Higher 
up the sky was violet. 

2. Comb., forming comparatives to the combina- 
tions of High adv. 

1598 Ghenewey Tacitus" Ann.x. iv. 7 A higher aspiring 
mind. 1703 T. N. City <y C. Purchaser 6x A Hall, .higher 
pitch'd. 174a Young Nt. Th. 11. 54 Time higher aim'd, still 
nearer the great Mark. t866 G. Macoonaj.d Ann. Q. 
Neighb. xxxiii. (1878) 586 She*s higher.born than you. 

t Higher, sb? Obs. In 5 heyere. [f. High 
v. + -ER. 1 ] One who raises or exalts. 

1399 Lancl. Rich. Redetes it. 145 pe hende Egle, be 
heyere of hem all. Ibid. ill. 74. 

Higher,?'- rare. [f. prec. adj. : cf. lower vb.] 

1. trans. To make higher, raise {lit. and fig.). 
The opposite of to lewcr. 

C1715 in N.ft Q. 7th Ser. (1889) VII. 57/2 The major .. 
desired him to higher all sails. 1831 Blackiv. Mag. XXIX. 
980 Our high opinion . . has not been lowered . . It has— 
pardon the expression— been htghered. i86t Mavhew Lond. 
LabourlU. i6o(Hoppe)When 1 highered the rope in my yard. 

2. intr. To become higher, rise, mount, ascend. 
187* Tennyson Gareth 20 To sweep In ever-highering 

eagle-circles up To the great Sun of Glory. 

Highermost (hai^jm^st), a. {adv.) rare. ff. 
Higher a. + -most: cf. lowermost, uppermost, 
uttermost, etc.] *= Highest. 

1629 T. Adams Shot Wks. 245 The purest things are placed 
highermost. 1730 A. Gordon Mqffefs A mphith. 315 Those 
highermost Rounds or Enclosures which appear no more. 
187a Loncf. Div. Trag. 1. ii. 41 The bright triumphant host 
Ot all the highermost Archangels. 

Highest (hai-est), a. {sb.) and adv. Forms : 
o. 1 hlehst, htfhst, hehst, h6st, heahst, t-2 
hflist, 2-3 hehst, 3 heist, heest, hest, haehst, 
hcext, heixt, 3-6 hext, 6 hekst (4 hexiat). 0. 
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1 hfsest, heasest, -ost, h€ahest, 2-4 heirest, 
3 (Orm.) he^hesst, behest, 3-4 newest, -ist, 3-5 
heiest, 4-5 heghest, heyest, 5 heghist, hei$est, 
heiast, 5-6 Sc. heast, 6 heighest, Sc. heychast, 
heest. "7. 4-5 hi5est, 4-6 hiest, hyest, (4-5 Sc. 
hyeast"), 5 hieghst, 5-6 Sc. hieast, 6 hyghest, 6- 
highest. 5. 4-5 heier(e>t, heirest. 6 hierest. 
[OK. hlehst, hyhst, hthst, and hSahst, he'agost, 
corresp. to OHG. hMiist, Goth, hauhist-, f. haith-, 
OE. he'ah High. From OE. hikst> hiahst, by 
hardening of h before s , came ME. hext (like next), 
which survived to 16th c, but at length yielded 
to the disyllabic forms conformed to the positive, 
represented by OE. htagesl, ME. heiest, and mod. 
highest. The forms heirest, hierest, were formed 
on the comparative ; cf. nearest, also highermost. \ 
A. adj. 1. The superlative of High a. in its 
varions senses, q.v. 

a. £825 Vesp. Psalter ix. 3 [2] Ic. .singu noman SinumSu 
hehsta. ^807 K. Alfred Gregory's Past. xvi. 103 Deh oe 
hi selfe wilnien Saes heahstan. C950 Lindisf Gasp. Matt, 
xxiii. 11 Se oe heist is. — Mark v. 7 Sunu godes &es heista 
[Rushw. hesta]. a 1000 Guthlac 16 Se hyhsta ealra cyninga 
cyning. c 1000 in Narrat. Angl. Conscr. (i86t) 37 Seo is 
ealra duna maest and hijest. a 1050 O. E. Chron. (Parker 
MS.) an. 1031 Whenne pact flod hyb ealra hehst. a 1121 /bid. 
(Laud MS.) an. 1101 pis ba mid a5e ^efestnodan .xii. ba 
hihste of ae^Sre healfe. ^1205 Lav. 2325 pa hehste of 
j>an hirde. Ibid. 13240 J>e hachste mon of Brutlond. Ibid. 
24587 Haext cniht on londe. 111225 Juliana 63 In to be 
heste heouene. a 1225 Ancr. R. 140 Wei neih heixt bine 
wi5uten God one. c ity> Hali Meid. 41 Fram be hehste 
heuene in to helle grunde. c 1290 Beket 1314 in S. Eng. Leg. 
L 144 Pe hente of be londe. c J305 St. Christopher 10 in 
E. E. P. (1862) 60 pe hexiste bat an vrbe was. C1460 
I. Russell Bk. Nurture 32 When bale is hext ban bote is 
next. 1589 R. Robinson Gold. Mirr. (Chetham Soc) 47 
When raging flouds of surging seas be hext . . The present 
fall, hy Nature is the next. 

p. c tooo Ags. Ps. (Th.) cxviifi). 21 [22] Se ^eworden is 
hwommooa heajost. c 1200 Vices tf Virtues 35 Kantas is 
hei3est and betst of Sese brie, c J*oo Trin. Coll. Horn. 197 
Mannes heued is heiest lime. cj*»0*min 2146, I stall 
baer he3hesst iss inn heoflfne. a 1*15 Juliana 69 Wio behest e 
steuene. a 1300 Cursor M. 1837 pe heiest fell [v.rr. heyest, 
he3est], e 1350 Will Paleme 2007 Vp to be heijest tour. 
c 1380 Wvclif Serm. Sel. Wks. I. 138 Pe heieste proprete. 
c 1440 Gesta Rom. xci 419 (Add. MS.) She is heghiste of all 
Criatures. c 1470 HENav Wallace w. 588 He had the heast 
staiL 1530 Lyndesay Test. Papyngo J64 On the heychast 
lytill tender twyste. J553 Gau Richt Vay 39 The sone of 
the heest God. . 

y. j 3 . . Cursor M. 10592 Sco was won to be heist [v. r. 
hiest] stride, c 143a Hymns Vtrg. 92 This noon hete of be 
someris day, Whanne f>e sunne moost hi^est is. 1559 Mirr. 
Mag., Salisbury xxxvi, Whan helth and welth is hyest. 
1634 Peach am Gentl. Exerc. xxiii. 80 You must deepen your 
colours so that the Orpiment may be the highest. 1730 
Butler Anal. n. vi. 309 Doubtful, in the highest suppos- 
able degree. 1818 Scott Hrt. Midi xviii, Screaming at the 
highest pitch of her cracked and mistuned voice, i860 
Tyndall Glac. 1. xviii. 128 The highest point of the moun- 
tain. 1871 FaEEMAN Norm. Con?. IV. xvii, 70 The results 
of this change have been of the highest moment. 

6. C1380 Wyclif Sel. Wks. II. 265 (Bodley MS. 788) 
Preching and ober speche is be heirest dede of man, whan 
bat it is wel done. Ibid. IX. 365 But whan he is heirest, as 
smoke ban he shal vanishe awey. Ibid. III. 341 Heierste 
viker of Crist. Ibid. II. 231, 281, etc 1569 Sir T. Haw- 
kins in SirR. Haivkins' Voy. (1878) 74 In the hierest place. 

2. With agent-nouns : see High a. 21b. 

j 702 [see BiooEa 4]. 1706 Estcourt Fair Ex amp. 1. 10 
You may keep company with the highest Flyer of em all. 
1717 tr. Frezier's Voy. 109 Sold to the highest Bidder. 
B. absol. or as sb. 

1. absol. The Highest (in some Bible versions, 
the Most Highest) : the Snpreme Being, God. 

c 815 Vesp. Psalter xlv[i]. 7 16) Salde stefne his se hesta. 
£900 tr. Bsedas Hist. iv. iii. (1891) 268 Se hehsta seleO his 
stefne. 971 Blickl. Horn. 7 pses Hehstan ma^en be 
ymbscioef. a 1340 Hampole Psalter xvii. 15 pe heghest 
gaf his voice. 1535 CovEaDALE Ps. lxxii[il ; 11 Is there 
knowlege in the most hyest? — 2 Esdras vii. 62, I knowe 
Lorde, that the Hyest is mercyfull. a j6«8 Sir J. Beaumont 
Epiphany in Fair S. P. Jas. I (1848) 143 Since vnder this 
low roofe the Highest lay. 18.. WHtrriEa Ezektel iv, In 
sudden whirlwind. .The Spirit of the Highest came. 

f 2. The highest part, top, summit. (In quot. 
1484, the deepest or innermost part, depths Obs. 

1484 Caxton Fables of AKsop m. i, He retorned agcyn in 
to the hyest of the woode. 1523 Lo. Berne«s Froiss. I. Iv. 
76 He come to the hyest of the hyll. 1563 Shite A rchit . 
Djh, Deuide the hanging line from the highest of the 
Abacus. 1634 Sta T. HEflBEaT Trav. 59 At the highest of 
this Palace, is cut. .the Images of a King. 

3. Highest position or pitch: usually with at. 

a n»5 St. Marker. 14 From be heste in heouene to be 
laheste in helle. 15*6 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 73 b. 
Whan the sonne is in the hyest. 1577 B. Googe Heresbach s 
Husb. 11. (1586) 59 After the Sunne hath beene at the highest. 
1688 S. Penton Guardian's Instr. A vj b, At this time, 
when Writing, both as to Substance, .and Ornament of 
Language, is at highest. 

4. That which is highest (in fig. sense). 

j86i Tennyson Guinevere 654 We needs must love the 
highest when we see it. 1867 Faour>K Short Stud. (1876) I. 
116 Such a man.. is decent and respectable, hut the highest 
is not in him, and the highest will not come out of him. 

b. In the highest, in Biblical use, transl. L. in 
excelsis, Gr. iv tyxoroty = in the loftiest places, in 
the heavens ; but in mod. use sometimes taken to 
mean * in the highest degree \ 



HIGH-FLYER. 

1526 Tindale Malt, xxl 9 Hosianna in the hyest. 158* 
N. T. (Rhem.) Luke ii. 14 Glorie in the highest to God 
[ Wycl., in the hijist thingis ; Tind m an hye ; Cranm., on 
hye; Genev. in the hye heauens]. 1611 Bible ibid., Glory 
to God in the highest. 1897 Sat. Rev. 12 June 651/2 To 
praise in the highest * The Cloister and the Hearth ' is to 
echo Sir Walter Besant. 

C. adv. 1. The superlative of High adv. in its 
various senses, q.v. 

c 1000 Menologium 1 10 On bam gim astihS on heofenas up 
hyhst. rti3oo Cursor M. 439 Hcsette him heist [v.r. 
heyest) in his hall, c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Johannes 495 
pocht be eyrne fie heyeste. C1400 Rom. Rose 4363 She 
canne . . whirle adown, and overturne Who sittith hieghst. 
1530 Palsgr. In trod. 16 The frenche men judgyng a wordc 



to'be most parfaytly herde, whan his last end is sounded 
hyghest, use generally to gyve theyr accent upon the last 
syllable onely. 1570 Satir. Poems Reform, xxii. 46 Quha 
heichest clymmis the soner may thay slyde. 1657 R. Licon 
Barbadoes (1673) 6 Trying which of them can leap highest. 
1727 Swift Gulliver ul iii, The king when he is highest 
provoked. 1849 M acaulav Hist. Eng. x. II. 645 At the very 
moment at which their disputes ran highest. 

2. Comb., forming superlatives to combinations of 
High adv. 

(Now usually expressed by most, as 'most high-sounding \) 
J588 Suaks. Tit. A. 11. i. 8 And ouer-lookes the highest 
piering hills. 

Highfalutin, -ing (haifalw-tin), sb, and a. 
orig. U.S. slang. Also -ten, hifalutin. [f. High 
a. : the origin of the second element is unknown ; 
it was perh. a whimsical pronunciation of fluting, 
ot a grandiose equivalent of flying or flown.] 

A. sb. Absurdly pompous speech or writing ; 
bombast. 

1848 L. Coombs Sp. in New York 29 Sept. (Bartlett), A 
regular built fourth -of-July . . Jefferson speech, making 
gestures to suit the highfalutens. 1864 Lowell Rebellion 
Prose Wks. 1890 V. 133 It is a curious jumhle of American 
sense and Southern highfaluting. 1885 Century Mag. Jan. 
347/2 Nothing like short meter for taking the hifalutin out 
of stuff. 1889 Times 13 Apr. j 1/2 1 The misery of the Irish 
people .is merely a bit of high falutin. 

B. adj. Absurdly pompous or bombastic in style. 

1857 T. H. Gladstone Kansas 43 (Bartlett) No high- 
faluten airs here, you know. 1861 B. Taylor Home ff Abr. 
Ser. 11. 396 Those who endeavour to he sublime are often 
simply highfalutin. 1870 Lowell Study Wind. 36 A good 
human bit of writing . . not so highfaluting (let me dare the 
odious word 0 as the modern style. 

Hence Highfalntlna Uon, writing or speaking 
in a highfalutin style. 

1894 Hole More Mem. 178 Don't think me bumptious or 
given to hifalutination. 

Hrgh-flown, a. [f. High adv. + Flown pa. 
fple. of Fly v.] 

f 1. Soaring high ; carrying things to a high 
pitch ; elevated; elated. In quot. a 1656, Intoxi- 
cated, 'elevated*. Obs. 

1647 N. Bacon Disc.Govt. Eng. I. Hi. (i739> 93 As yet oppres- 
sion was not so high-flown, a 1656 Ussher Ann. yt. (165%) 
112 The king.being somewhat high flowen with drink, a 1668 
Denham Prudence 42 Nor high-flown hopes to Reason's lure 
descend. 170a Steele Funeral 11. i. 35 We . . have nothing 
at all, of all this High-Flown Fury. 1842 C. Bijonte in 
Mrs. Gaskell Life xi. (1857) I. 257 * n a high-flown humour, 
he forbade me to use either dictionary or grammar. 

2. Of sentiments, language, style, etc. : Extra- 
vagant, hyperbolical ; bombastic. 

1665 Sia T. Herbert Trav . (1677) 324 I" his high-flown 
conceits. 1672-5 Comber Comp. Temple (1702) 38 He is., 
noted for his high flown style. 1781 Gibbon Decl. f E. III. 
77 Such are the high-flown expressions of Prudentius. 1874 
L. Stephen Hours in Library (1802) II. v. 156 Sentiments, 
which are occasionally too high-flown and overstrained. 
1888 Bryce Amer.Commw. 1. xiv. 192 A piece of elaborate 
and high flown declamation. # g 

f 3. Of persons : Extreme in opinion or party 
feeling, esp. in support of claims of authority in 
church or state. Cf. Highflyer 3. Obs. 

167a Wood Life (O.H.S.) 1. 146 He was a high -flone Cavalier. 
1681 LirrraELL Brief Ret. (1857) I. 124 The farmer [party) 
are called hy the latter, tories, tantivies, .high flown church- 
men, &c. 1 705 Hickerincill PriesUr. 11. viii. 86 You see, 
old Highflown Beau 1 of whom they learnt. 

Hrgh-flyer, -flier, [f. High adv. + Flyer.] 

1. lit. One who or that which flies high, as a 
person, a bird, a balloon, or the like ; also, a swing 
set in a frame. 

1589 R. Harvey PI. Perc. (1590) 15 Men haue great desire 
to he compted high fliers and deepe swimmers. 1698 W. 
Chilcot Evil Thoughts vi.(i8si) 61 These highflyers, when 
they are in their altitudes, suddenly their waxen wings melt, 
and down they fall headlong. 1855 Browning Grammar. 
Funeral 135 All ye highfliers of the leathered race, Swallows 
and curlews ! 1886 T. Hardy Mayor of Casterbr. iii, Im- 
provements . . in the roundabouts and highfliers. 

b. Popular name of the Purple Emperor butter- 
fly, and of the genus Ypsipeies of moths. 

1773 Wilkes Eng. Moths ff Bniterf. pi. 120 The Purple 
Hignflier, or Emperor of the Woods, 1869 E. Newman 
Brit. Butter/1, ff Moths 152 Ruddy Highflyer. Ibid. 153 
May Highflyer .. July Highflyer. 

2. One who soars high in his aims, ambitions, 
notions, etc. 

1663 Pepys Diary 27 May, He . . would have me . . to look 
him out a widow. .A woman sober, and no high-flyer, as he 
calls it. 1694 Crowne Married Bean 11. Dram. Wlcs. 1874 
IV. 278 Oh ! pshaw, our hearts are seldom such high flyers, 

1858 R. S. Surtees Ask Mamma i. 1 He had all the airy 
dreaminess of an hereditary highflyer. 



HIGH-FLYING. 

3. One who has lofty or 1 high-flown ' notions on 
some question of polity, esp. ecclesiastical, spec. 
a. In late 17th and early 18th c, One who made 
or supported lofty claims on behalf of the authority 
of the Church ; a High-Churchman ; a Tory. Cf. 
High-flown 3, High-flying a. 3. b. In Scotland 
in end of 18th and heginning of 19th c, An Evan- 
gelical, as opposed to a Moderate. 

1680 Hon. Cavalier 9 The honest Divines of the Church 
of England who for their Conscience and Obedience are 
Branded 
Bigotry 
thought .... 

stance and Ceremony. 1718 Entertainer A uj b, I am afraid 
St. Peter and St. Paul will scarce escape being censured for 
Tories and High-Flyers. 1730 Swift Vind. Ld. Carteret 
Wks. 1841 II. 113/1, I am told that she openly professes 
herself to be a highflyer. 1803 T. Jefferson Writ. (Ford) 
YI 1 1. a22 A scbism was taking place in Pennsylvania between 
the moderates and high-flyers. 1814 D'Ishaeli Quarrels 
Autk. (1867) 395 From a sullen sectarian [he] turned a 
flaming highflyer for the 1 supreme dominion ' of the Church. 
1830 IVestm. Rev. XI II. 78 The serious effusions of the 
clerical high-flyers. 1856 Masson Edinb. Sk. (1892^ 17a 
The smalt minority of Evangelicals, or 'High-fliers', as 
they were called, corresponded to the proscribed ' Liberals 
in secular politics. 1807 Q. Rev. Oct. 486 When he [Sir 
\V. Scott] wrote, the fierce ecclesiastical conflict between 
Moderates and 1 high flyers 1 was still raging. 

f 4. A fast stage-coach. Obs. 

18 18 Scott Hrt. Midi, i, Mail-coach races against mail- 
coach, and high-flier against high-flier, through the most 
remote districts of Britain. 1868 Dickens Uneomm. Trav. 
xxii. (Farmer), The old room on the ground floor where the 
passengers of the High-flyers used to dine. 

6. slang, a. A preteulionsorfashionahle strumpet ; 
a 4 swell ' beggar, one of the ' swell mob * ; a beg- 
ging-letter writer, f b. A frequenter of the gallery 
of a theatre {obs.). f c - An exaggerated statement ; 
a 1 cram * (obs.). 

a 1700 B. E. Diet. Canl. Creiv, High Flyers, Impudent, 
Forward, Loose, Light Women ; also bold Adventurers. 
X719 D'Urfev Pills V. 349 Bench-hoppers, High-Flyers, 
Pit-Ply -.re, be still. 1776 G. J. Pratt Pupil of PI as. 1. 
168 If your Honour had beard the high-fliers he crammed 
my poor head with, all the while we were at it— the soft 
things he said [etc.]. i8ai Ecan Tom * Jerry v. (Farmer), 
As you have your higb-flyers at Almack's. 1851 Mayhew 
Lortd. Labour 1. 250 Pursuing the course of a 1 high-flyer* 
(genteel beggar). 1859 A utobiog. Beggar Boy i7Tbe highflyer 
turns up his genteel proboscis at the common cadger. 

High-flying, sb* 

1. Ht. Flying to a great height ; lofty flight. 
1653 H. Cogan tr. Pinto's Trav. xlv. 176 In the high 

flying of Falcons and Vultures. 

2. Aiming high ; lofty pretension. 

1681 Drvoem Epil. to Lee's F"cess Clevet 6 Never was man 
worse thought on for high-flying. 

3. The principles of high-flyers (sense 3). 

1730 Swift Vind. Ld. Carteret Wks. 1841 II. 1x5/1 To 
read pamphlets against religion and high-flying. 

Hrgh-flying, a. 

1. Hi. That flies high, as a bird. 

i6aa MAaaE tr. Aleman's Guzman cCAlf. it. 39 Who wing 
their thoughts with sucb high-flying feathers. 1810 Wohdsw. 
Sonn., *A Roman Master', Birds, high-flying in the element. 
+ b. transf. Swift. (Cf. Hioh-flter 4.) Obs. 

C1710 Banbury Apes (ed. 3) 3 A Messenger (on a High- 
flying Sorrel Horse). 

2. Soaring high in notions, aims, ambitions, etc. 
1581 Sidney Apol. Poetrie (Arb.) 23 That high flying 

liberty of conceit proper to the Poet, a 1649 Drumm. of 
Hawth. Hist. yas. V, Wks. (171 1) 82 A man in the prime 
of his youth, of high-flying thoughts by his alliance with 
the king of England. 169a tr. Sallust 245 With their lofty 
strains and high flying Language. X793 Beodoes Calculus 
p. vi, My hopes of the future improvement of medicine too 
high-flying. 1878 Spurgeon Serm. XXIV. 629 Little duties 
are almost too insignificant for such high-flying spiritual 
professors. 

3. Making or upholding lofty claims for authority 
in church or state ; holding the principles of the 
High-flyers. 

1695 Enq. Anc. Const. Eng. 32 Some high-flying Gentle- 
men, who if they could would make us all slaves to the 
King's absolute wilL X709 Rejl. Sackeverell's Serm. 24 
The High-flying Faction may call themselves Churchmen 
as long as they please. 1751 Carlyle in Ramsay Rem in. 
iii. (1870) 64 Webster, leader of the high-flying party. 1772 
H. Walpole Last Jmls. (1859) I. 40 Not indeed that high- 
flying Church under Bancroft and Laud, but the mild 
Church under Tillotson. 179a T. Jefferson Writ. (1830) 
IV. 463 Gouverneur Morris, a high-flying monarchy man. 
1897 A. Birrell in Indep. <y Nonconf. Jubilee No., A great 
mortification to the high-flying Anglican who cannot bring 
himself to believe that there can be two Churches witbin 
the same realm at one and the same time. 

b. Extreme ; making high claims for something. 

1876 Darwih in Life tf Lett. (1887) HI. 186 How horrified 
some high-flying aesthetic men will be. 

t Hi'ghful, a. Obs. In 3 hey-, heiuol, helpful, 
[f. ME. he) High + -FUL.] High ; fig. haughty, 
prond. 

1297 R- Glouc (Rolls) 4011 J>is wus a prout mandement 
& an heiuol dede. Ibid. 7729 Sturne he was boru out al, 
& heiuol & prout. 

High gate, hrgh-gate. Now chiefly Sc. 
[See Gate sb. 2 ] = Highway, High street. Hence 
frequent in street- and place-names, esp. in the North. 

^1340 Cursor M. 16166 (Trin.) To heroudes bo he him 
sent : euen be heie gate. 1375 BARaoua Bruce vin. 164 

Vol. V. 
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And saw the hye-gat lyand wass Apon a fair feld evin and I 
dry. c 1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aytnon xxii. 486 Reynawde, 
that was vpon the hyghe gate of Ardeyn. 1533 Bellenden ! 
Livyv. (1822) 457 Than fled the hie gate to Rome. 1629 T. 

A _ . . C_ 7 J: ' . // . .... „ \ JIM..- /.£.„\ ,„0 , TUo« A^>U 



Adams Soldier's HonourWVs. (1630) 1084 Then should many 
worthy spirits get vp the High-gate of preferment. 1721 
Kelly Scot. Prov. 273 ( fam.) Out the high-gate is ay fair play. 

Hrgh-ha nded, a. Acting or done with a high 
hand (see High a. if b), or in an overbearing or 
arbitrary manner. 

1631 Weever Anc. Fun. Moti. 49 For this high-handed 
offence, their foresaid king is still plagued in hell. 1743 in 
Doran ' Mann ' \ Manners (1876) I. vi. 164 Not any the 
worse for their high-handed proceedings. 1788 T. Jeffer- 
son Writ. (1859) II. 382 Some act of high-handed authority. 
1870 Freeman Norm. Cong. (ed. 2) II. App. 548 An act of 
high-handed violence. 

Hence High-handedness, high-handed, over- 
bearing, or arbitrary action or behaviour. 

1874 Mahaffv Soc. Life Greece v. 144 Thus he censures 
high-handedness even in the gods. 1891 Leeds Mercury 
13 Aug. 4/5 Against wrong or highhandedness Lowell was 
reBdy to strike whenever or wherever he saw it. 

Hrgh-hearted, a. Courageous, high-spirited ; 
in early use sometimes, Haughty, arrogant. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xv. lxviii. (1495) 514 In 
olde tyme men of Grecia were wroth and hyghe herted to 
men that wolde do wronge to theyr neyghbours. a 1450 
Knt. de la Tour (1868) 19 The yongest is most curteys and 
humble, and is not so highe herted as that other. 1601 
Chester Loire's Marl. (1878) 65 His enemie, High-harted 
Lucius. 1650 Stapylton Strada's Low C Warres if 47 
The more high-hearted grew the Prince of Orange. 1856 
Lever Martins of Cro y M. 129 A fine, high-hearted, manly 
class they were. 

Hence Hiffh-heaTtedness. 

1613 Lady Eliz. Carew Mariam iv. viii. Chorus, High 
hartednes doth sometimes teach to how. 

\ HrghJiede. Obs. ran. In 3 hiahede. [f. 
High a. + -hede, -head.] Height, highness. 

a 1300 Florii 9f Bl. 327 Bihold of be tur be hhjhede And 
wib fri fot met be brede. 

Hrgh-heeled, a. Having high heels: used 
of boots or shoes ; hence trans/, of their wearers. 

164a Howell For. Trav. (Arb.) 31 The one goes high, 
heeled, the other low and flat. 1664 Pepvs Diary 15 Aug., 
H e wears pretty high-heeled shoes, but not very high. 1878 
Browning Poets of Croisic exxxviii, Quick turn-about On 
high-heeled shoe. 188a Macm. Mag. XLV. 395 Becurled 
and bewigged damsels, laced and high-heeled. 

High-hoe : see Hickwall. 

Hi'gh-liolder. U.S. [Of same origin as next; 
altered by popular etymology.] *=next. 

1884 E. P. Roe in Harper's Mag. Mar. 622/1 The pigeon- 
hawk . . is about the size of our common flicker, or high- 
holder. 

Hi'gh-hole. U.S. [A variant, due to popular 
etymology, of hyghwhele } highwale, hewhole, early 
forms of Hjckwall, q.v. ; cf. Eng. dial, hey-hoe, 
high-hoe, etc.] The Golden-winged Woodpecker, 
or Flicker, of North America, Colaptes aitratus. 

i860 Bartlett Diet. Amer. (ed. 3), Clape .. the Golden- 
winged Woodpecker . . elsewhere called High-hole, Yucker, 
Flicker, Wake-up, and Pigeon Woodpecker. 1884 Century 
Mag. Dec. 222/2 The bigh-hole appears to drum more 
promiscuously than does downy [woodpecker]. 1888 Ad- 
vance 5 Apr. 209 The piercing note of the ' high-hole . 

f Hrghing, vbL sb. Obs. [f. High v. + -ing 
Raising aloft, exaltation, elevation. 

a 1225 Ancr. R. 174 Hesteres nome & hire heiunge preoueS 
so5 bet ich sigge. C1380 Wvclif Serm. Sel. Wks. 1. in 
pe heyng of Crist. ^1449 Pecock Repr. 11. x. 201 In the 
F este of the Crossis Hiding. 

Highish (haiif), a. [f. High a. +-ish.] Some- 
what nigh (in varions senses). 

1825 CoaBETT Rur. Rides 472 Mounting a highish hill. 
1828 Lamb Lett. (1888) II. 206 A friend nameless, but highish 
in office. 1884 Q. Victoria More Leaves 56 On a highish 
point called after me ' The Queen's View \ 

Highland (hsi'lsend), sb. and a. Also 5-9 hie- 
land, 6 heland, hiland, -end, (helland, he- 
leand), 7 hyland, (hayelonde). [f. High a. + 
Land.] A. sb. 

1. High or elevated land ; a lofty headland or 
cliff, b. The mountainous or elevated part of any 
country ; occas. also in the names of geographical 
districts, as the Hudson Highlands. (Pern, ex- 
tended from 2.) 

axaaoCzdmoris Exod. 385 Heahlond sti^on..on Seone 
beors. 1634 Sir T. Heubert Trav. 186 Towards Sun-set 
wee see theCoast or high land of Brin John, a 1687 Petty 
Pol. Arith. iv. (1691) 80 Wet Weather being propitious to 
High-lands, which drowneth the Low. 1736 Shf.lvocke 
Voy. round World (1757) 192 The Sierra, or highland of 
Motapa. 1748 Ansotfs Voy. n. v. 173 He was . . tn cruise 
off the highland of Valparaiso. 1833 Tennyson Hesperides, 
Beneath a highland leaning down a weight Of cliffs. 1839 
Thtrlwall Greece Hi. VI. 309 He then advanced toward the 
highlands of Nura. 1871 B. Taylor Faust I. ii. 44 Where 
over crags and piny highlands The poising eagl o slowly soars. 

2. spec. (Now always //., Sc. pronunc. hrlants.) 
The mountainous district of Scotland which lies 
north and west of a line drawn from the Firth of 
Clyde through Crieff to Blairgowrie and thence north 
and north-west to Nairn on the Moray Firth ; the 
territory formerly occupied by the Celtic clans. 

c 1425 [implied in Highlanoman], 15*9 Lvnoesav Compl. 
384 And, in this realme, hes maid sic ordour, Baith throw 
the beland and the bordour. /U687 Petty Pol. Arith. iv. 



HIGH-LOW. 

(1691) 70 The Land and Housing in Ireland, and the High- 
Lands of Scotland, c 1730 Burt Lett. N. Scotl. (18 18) 1. 37 
The Kirk, .distinguishes the Lowlands from the Highlands 
by the language generally spoken. 1840 Penny Cycl. XVU. 
507^2 Dunkeld .. by the beauty of its situation and its con- 
venience as the point of entrance upon the Highlands. 1867 
O. Victoria (title) Leaves from the Journal of Our Life tn 
the Highlands. 

B. aitrib. or adj. 1. Of, pertaining to, or inha- 
biting high rand or a mountainous district. 

1595 Duncan App. Etymol. (E.D.S.), Montanus, hieland. 
1637 Boston Rec. 11877) II. 19 The Utile marsh . . with a little 
hill of upland ground, .compast on three sydes witb highland 
ground. 1781 Gidbon Decl. $ F. 1 1 1. \xv. 626 The highland 
robbers were subdued or extirpated. 1853 Kane Gnnnell 
Exp. xxiv. (1856) 199 Merely the highland clouds over the 
mountains. 1861 Miss Pratt Flcnver. PI. III. 274 Highland 
Cudweed. 1897 Westm. Gaz. 31 Aug. 7/1 The Fen agri- 
culturists have stood the depression much better than their 
high -land neighbours. 

2. spec. Of, belonging to, or characteristic of the 
Highlands of Scotland. 

Highland dress, the kilt and accompanying costume worn 
by the Highland clansmen and soldiers^ Highland regi~ 
went, in the British Army, a regiment originally composed 
of Highlanders, or raised in tbe Highlands, and retaining 
more or less of the Highland dress. 

c 1425 [see Highlanoman]. 1500-ao Dunbar Poems xxvi. 
109 Than cryd Mahoun for a Heleand pad^ane. x6io Hol- 
land Camden's Brit. t. 107 A number of hideous high-land 
Scots. 1648 Milton Observ. Art. Peace Wks. 1738 I. 359 
A generation of Highland Thieves and Red-shanks. 1828 
Scott F. M. Perth iv, Two. .seemed to me. .to have High- , 
land plaids about them. 1882 Pebodv Eng. Journalism xxi. 
158 Upon the shores of highland lochs. 

Highlander (hai-l&ndai). [f. prec. + -er* i.] 

1. An inhabitant of a high or mountainous land. 
163a Ljthgow Trav. in. 81 High-landers of Candy. 168 1 

Cotton Wond. Peak 45 More natural to your Peak High- 
lander. 1856 Stanlev Sinai $ Pal. ix. 329 The Israelite 
highlanders of the neighbouring heights. 

2. spec. A native of the Highlands of Scotland. 
Also, a soldier of a Highland regiment. 

164a Howell For. Trav. (Arb.) 50 The Epirotiques in 
Greece, the Heylanders in Scotland. 1769 De Foe's Tour 
Gt. Brit. (ed. 7) IV. 236 The Natives of Inverness do not 
call themselves Highlanders, because they speak English. 
1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xiii. III. 335 The Highlander., 
was. .morally and physically well qualified for war. 1893 
Whitaker's Aim. 205 Royal Highlanders. Ibid.*c6 Sea- 
forth Highlanders. 

3 . Highlanders : playing cards of the third quality, 
so called from the device on the wrapper. 

184a Bradshazv's fml. 16 Apr. in Philol. Soc Trans. 
(1867) 63 The best cards are called Moguls, the others 
H arrys and H igh lan ders. 1 866 in Sla doner $ Fancy Trades 
Register 1 Sept. Ibid., The different qualities of cards are 
distinguished as Moguls, Harrys, Highlanders, and Merry 
Andrews. 

4. A kind of artificial fly for fishing. 

1867 F. Francis Angling x. (1880) 366 The Highlander 
may be found useful at times. 

Hrghlaiidisli, a. rare. [See -ish.] Of the 
nature of high land ; like the Scoltish Highlands. 

163a Lithgow Trav. x. 499 The high-landish mountaines 
overcled with Firre-trees. 1754 A. DauMMOND Trav. Ger- 
many etc. 10 (T.) The country round is altogether so bigh- 
landish. 

Hrghlandman. = Highlander. 

c 1425 Wvntoun Cron. ix. xiv. 1543 The Scottis Hieland- 
men, Ware neire the wattyr off He ihen. 1596 Dalrymple 
tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. ix. 241 Quhen sum hi lend men., be 
brocht til obedience. 1609 Skene Reg. Maj. 134 Hieland. 
men, the inhabitants of the Hielands, &Jles of this Realme. 
a 1649 Drumm. of Hawth. Hist. fas. J, Wks. (1711) 7 To 
defend the country against the incursions of these highland- 
men, a 1835 Hogg Song, 1 Come o'er the stream, Charlie' 
iii, A troop of our bold Highlandmen. 

Hi'ghlandry. [f. Highland + -ry, as in 
Irishry, Wetshry!] Highlanders collectively. 

a 1771 Smollett cited in Ogilvie. 

+ High-lone, adv. Obs. [An alteration of 
alone, of obscure origin. High prob. expresses 
degree or intensity; cf. Lone.] Quite alone, 
without support. 

1597 Shaks. Rom. Jul. 1. iii. 37 [Qo.) Then she could 
not stand high lone. 1602 Marston Antonio's Rei>. iv. iv, 
And when it [an infant] once goes high-lone, takes it hack. 
160a Middleton Burt 11. ii, When I could not stand a* high 
lone without I held a thing. 1760 G. Washington Diary 
13 Mar. (MS.), The Mares, -so poor were they, and so much 
abusd had they been . . that they were scarce able to go high- 
lone, jnuch less to assist in the business of the Plantations. 

High-low (hai'l^). [f- High a. + Low a. ; in 
contrast to 'top' boots and 'low' shoes respect- 
ively.] (Usually //.) A boot laced or otherwise 
fastened up in front and reaching up over the 
ankle. 

i8ox Bloomfielo Rural T. (1802) 8, 1 won the High-lows 
S out and out. a 1835 Foaav Voc. E. Anglia, Highlows, a 
I covering for the foot and ancle, too high to be called a shoe, 
J and too low for a boot. 1830 Cobbett Rur. Rides I. 73 
I From tbe sole six inches upwards is a high-low. 1851 Ann. 
Reg. 38 He was lacing up his high-lows in the washhouse. 

attrib. 1836 Mahbyat faphet xxxix, He was dressed in 
highlow boots, worsted stockings. 1858 O. W. Holmes 
Aut. Breakf.'t. 185 The dandies .. have split their waistbands 
and taken to high-low shoes. 

Hence Hi'gh-lowed a., wearing high -lows : cf. 
High-shod. 

1839 John Bull 28 July in Spirit Melrop. Conserv. Press 
(1B40) II. 251 The high-lowed ploughboy of Yorkshire. 
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HIGHLY. 

T Highly, a. Obs. Forms : I healfc, 3 hen- 
liche, 4 heiliche, hi^lich, Sc. hyly, 5 Sc. hiely. 
See also Heilt. [OE. hialic, f. htah High a. + 

1. High, lofty, exalted. 

(In quots. « 1400, MS?-7 0 perh. an adv.) 

r 1000 jElfric Ok. xiv. 20 Gebletsod ys se healica God. 
c 1000 //w. 1 1 . 160 On healicum muntum. [a 1400 -P/j^// 
of Susan 6 (MS. I.) Halles and herbergages, hyly on hyht. 
1450-70 Golagros $ Gaiv. 183 He had that heynd to ane hall, 
hiely on hight.l 

2. Noble, splendid. 

tiooo^LFRic Horn. II. 86 Nan jercord nis sua heahc 
swa Ebreisc. c xooo Saints' Lives, Oswald (E. E. T. S.) 
184 Leobt. .swilce healic sunnbeam, 13 . . Gaiv. <y Gr. Knt. 
183 Wyth his hiBlich here, bat of his bed reches. 

3. Of high degree ; intense, profound. 

<riooo /Elfric Honu II. 5P 6 Mid healicum gedwylde. 
c 1J05 Lay. 10291 pat Seuarus in his hirede Haefde hehliche 
gri5. 1340 Ayenb. 264 Yef ber hy hejliche clom. 

Highly (haHt), adv. Forms: see High a. 
[OE. Malice, f. hiah High + -//« = -lyA] 

1. lit. In a high place or situation; aloft, on 
high ; so as to be high or lofty. 

c 1000 /Elfric Horn. II. 354 [He] asette Sis sewrit. .bufbn 
Cristes heafde, healice to tacne. Ibid. 318 SeSe on heofo- 
num is healice sittende. c 1105 Lay. 8088 I>e king hafde his 
kine-helm Haehliche oq haefde. 13. . Gaiv. <fr Gr. Knt. 983 
J>e lorde . . Hent he^ly of his hode, and on a spere henged. 
1583 Stanyhurst JEneis u (Arh.) 19 King Aeolus, highly 
In cast el settled. 1597 A. M. tr. Guillemeau's Fr. Chirurg. 
46 0/2 That the membre be collocated softlye, smoothly and 
highlye. 

2. In or to a high position or rank. 

caoo tr. Baeddt Hist. v. xvii. [xix.l (1890) 458 Healice ba 
cyricean wses recceode. c 1440 Gesta Rom. xxxii. 122 (Harl. 
MS.) He shulde wedde hir, & be hiliche avauncyd. 1548 
Hall Chron., Hen. V, 34 b, Knowyng hym to be highly in 
the kynges favor. 1583 Goloing Calvin on Dent. Ixiii. 380 
Yet the wickeddest sorte will needes be highliest exalted. 
1704 Earl of Cromarty Sp. Pari. Scotl. 11 July, She is one 
of the Heads and highly situate. 1855 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. xiv. III. 49s A much greater proportion of the opu- 
lent, of the highly descended, and of the highly educated. 
+ b. Supremely, principally ; specially. Obs. 

1340 Ayettb. 5 |>e ilke bet deb his hope hehliche ine ssepbe, 
rene3eb dyadhche. 

3. In or to a high degree, amount, extent, or con- 
dition ; greatly, intensely, extremely, very, much. 

With such verbs as commend, esteem, extol, honour, praise, 
value, the sense is coloured so as to run into 3 b or 4 b. > 

971 Blickl. Horn. 33 He wolde ba;t his lof be heahcor 
weoxe. c moo Trin. Coll. Horn. 3 Here cumeo ure king, 
wule we. .him. .heiliche wurSie. 1375 Barbour Bruce I. 577 
For his leawte . . rewardyt and that hely. c 1440 Gesta R om. 
xvi. 54 (Harl. MS.) When the Emperoure herd this he was 
hily meved in all his bowels. 1493 Festivall (W. de W. 
1515) 49 Than this mayster .. thanked god hyghly. 1535 
Coverdale Ps. xlviL i Greate is y* Lorde & hyelie to be 
praysed. 1648 Boyle Seraph. Love (1660) 62 Rare Musick, 
which . .the knowingst Artists still do highliest value. 171 1 
Aooison Spect. No. 106 p 6 It renders his Conversation 
highly agreeable. I7a6 Shelvocke Voy. round World (1757) 
184 They would be highly to blame if they did not lay hold 
of this opportunity. i8a6 Disraeli Viv. Grey n. i, It must 
be highly amusing. 

b. At a high rate or price. 
a iaa$ Leg. Rath. 568 And wib kinewuroe 3eoues jelden ou 
hehliche ower jong hider. a 1300 Cursor M. 15224 (GOtt) His 
auen lauerd bairn for to selle, als heili als he might. 1362 
Lancl. P. PI. A. vi 1. 300 Bote he beo heihliche I -buret elles 
wol he chide. 1548 Hall Chron., Hen. V, 56b, Other were 
sore fined and highly raunsomed. Mod. His services are 
perhaps too highly paid. 

f c. With elevated voice ; loudly, aloud. Obs. 
c 1205 Lay. 822 Heihliche he cleopede. c 1375 Sc. Leg. 
Saints, Laurentins 708 Hely scho sa{ikl f bat al mycht 
heyre. ? a 1400 Morte Arth. 1286 They herde . . Homez of 
olyfaate2 fulle helych blawene. a 1533 Lo. Berners Huon 
Ixxxiii. 262, I began to stryue with mybrother so hyely that 
Gybouars myght here me. 
4. With high quality of action ; in high style ; 
with stateltness or majesty ; solemnly ; nobly, ex- 
cellently. ? Obs. 

1154 O. E. Chron. an. 1137 § 7 [Hi] behyried him healice 
in be minstre. a 1125 Juliana 76 And don hire bodibnnin 
stanene pruh hehliche. a 1300 Cursor M. 22767 pus heili, 
bot wel heiliker, Sal cum to deme be demester. 13. . Gaiv. 
4 Gr. Knt. 755 Sum herber, ber he^ly I my3t here masse. 
c 1477 Caxton Jason 47 b, Ye haue seruid me hyely and 
well, a 1533 Lo. Berners Huon clxxii. 684 The quene went 
forth hyely acompanyed. 166* J. Dayies tr. Mandelslo's 
Trav. 8 The Dutch entertain'd me very highly. 

b. With honour, honourably; with high ap- 
proval, appreciation, or praise : now chiefly wilh 
think, speak, or the like. 

a 1225 Ancr. R. 190 Heie monnes messager, me schal hei- 
liche underuongen. c 1350 Will. Palerne 1798 Hijliche bei 
heriede god of bat hap fallen, c 1477 Caxton Jason 5 b, 
Hercules him self .. welcomed them hyely. 1548 Hall 
Chron., Hen. V, 34 b, These Ambassadours were highly 
received of the Emperor Sygismond. 1642 Rogers Naaman 
387 When we thinke the highliest of ourselves. 1657 Baxter 
Agst. Quakers 10 Can they yet think highlier of themselves, 
or speak highlier of themselves, then this ? 1849 Macaulav 
Hist. Eng. vi. II. 119 He spoke highly of them to Barillon. 
f C. Solemnly, seriously, earnestly. Obs'. 
c 1350 Will. Palerne 2336 Do now, god, bi grace, And late 
me haue al be harm, hefceliche i beseche. a 1440 Sir Degrei>. 
1585 The stywarde heyle hath sworune, c 1440 Gesta Rottt. 
i. 2 (HarL MS.) per met wib him a clerk e, the which hielie 
beheld him. 1513 More Rich. Ill (1883) 53 Euery man 
laughed, .to here it then so sodainly so highly taken. 
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d. To a high degree of artistic quality or finish ; < 
with perfect workmanship ; elaborately. 

1715 J. Richardson Theory Paint. 156 *T would be loss of I 
Time to a Painter to finish such things highly. 180a Paley j 
Nat. Theol. xxvii. (1819) 479 The hinges in the wings of an 
earwig . . are as highly wrought as if the Creator had nothing 
else to finish. 1842 Macaulay Let. in Trevelyan Life (1876) 
II. ix. 110 They are not expected to be highly finished. 

5. Proudly, haughtily, arrogantly; ambitiously; 
with indignation or anger. ? Obs. 

a izi$Ancr. R. 56 Nu comeS forS a fehle mon, & halt him 
bauh heihliche. 1375 Barbour Bruce viti. 143 Schir amer 
spak sa hely. a 1450 Knt. de la Tour (1868) 21 Whanne 
tbei wille speke highely, lete hem be, and go from hem. 
1S13 More in Grafton Chron. (1568) II. 789 He tooke it so 
highly, that thereof ensued much trouble and great blood- 
shed. 156a J. Hf.ywooo Prov. *t Epigr. (1867) 216 In thy 
walke, walke not to hyly. 1633 Bp. Hall Hard Texts 128 
Why shouldest thou take it so highly as to undertake a war 
hereupon ? 1793 Gouv. Morris in Sparks Life <y t\ rtt. 
(1832) 1 1. 272 The Councilhere talk so highly to Great Britain 
that you, who know mankind, will conclude them to be afraid. 

6. Like other adverbs, highly is now generally 
hyphened to a ppl. adj., when this is used attrib. 

1711 Shaftesb. Charac. (1737) I. 259 The highly-rated 
burlesque poem. 1725 Pope Odyss. iv. 425 O highly-favoured 
delegate of Jove 1 1833 Lvell Princ. Gtol. III. p. via, The 
highly-inclined strata, i860 Rx skin Mod. Paint. V. vm. 
ii. 771 A handsomer and highlitr-furbishcd edifice. 1875 
Jowett Plato IV. 3 Two or three highly- wrought passages. 

Hrghman, high man. [f. High a. + Man : 
cf. also low matt.] Usually Dice loaded so as to 
turn up high numbers. Cf. High-runner. 

1598 Florio, Pise, false dice, high men or low men. 1622 
Mabbe tr. Alt-man's Guzman d'Alf. it. 341 There did I 
learne . . to make false Dice, as your High-men and your 
Low-men. a 1643 Cartwricht Ordinary 11. iiL in Hail. 
Dodsley XII. 243 Your high And low men are hut trifles ; 
your pois'd dye, That's ballasted with quicksilver or gold. 
1863 Sala Capt. Dangerous II. vil 226 Gamhling bullies., 
throwing their High men. 

Hi'gh-merttled, a. Of high mettle ; high- 
spirited, high-couraged. 

a 1626 Bacon Q. Eliz. Mor. & Hist. Wks. (i860) 488 In a 
military and high-mettled nation. 1667 Dryoen Sir Martin 
Mar-All v. iii, Love's an high-mettled hawk that beats the 
air. 1714 Swift Petit, to Parlt. in Davey's Catal. (1895) 
32 A chaise drawn by two high mettled horses. 1838 PaES- 
cott Ferd. $ Is. I. x, The high-mettled young cavaliers. 

Hence Hi -ffli -mettle v. to render high -mettled. 

1837 Campoell Lines on Camp Hill v, The captors of Eng- 
land's domains, That ennobled her breed And high-mettled 
the blood of her veins. 

Hrgh-mi nded, a. 

1. Having ot characterized by a haughty, proud, 
or arrogant spirit, arch. 

cxtfiz in Lett. * Papers Rich. Ill * Hen. VII (1861-3) 
I. 239 The lady Luce was a proude hij myndyd woman, 
and lovyth not the kyngis grace. 1526T1NOALE Rom. xi. 
20 Be not hye minded, but feare. 1530 Palscr. 315/2 
Hyemyneded, orgneilleux, Jfers. 1535 Coyeroale Ps. 
cxxx[i]. 1 Lord, I am not hye my nded, I haue no proude 
lokes. 1623 Bingham Xenoplum no To humble these high- 
minded men. a 1716 Blackall Wks. (1723) I. 9 Poor . in 
Spirit may very properly denote one that is free from Pride, 
one that is not high-minded. 1865 Kingsley Hereiv. xv, Be 
not rash. Be not high-minded. 

2. Having a morally lofty character ; character- 
ized by high principles ; magnanimous. 

1556 Aurelio $ I sab. (1608) D iij, Eche of them confessede 
with a hey myndede courragie the faute to be his. c 1500 
Greene Fr. Bacon ix. 195 Martial Plantagenet, Henry's 
high-minded son. 1832 W. I aviso Alhambra I. 202 These 
cavaliers are evidently well-bred, and high-minded youths. 
I 1881 H. Morley Eng. Lit. Q. Vict. iii. (Tauchn.) 77 What 
little there was of highminded statesmanship was often lost 
I among lowthough ted cares of a political life. 

Hence Hifflimi'ndedly adv., Hi^hmindedness. 

1571 Golding Calvin on Ps. Ixiii. 12 His godly hygh- 
myndednesse is to bee noted. 1657 Reeve God's Plea 39 
Oh beloved, let us abate of this high«mindednessc. 1824 
Campbell Theodoric 385 She bore her fate high-mindedly 
and well. 1884 W. S. Lillv in Contemp. Rev. Feb. 256 
High mindedness, he says, is the crown of all virtue, and 
the high-minded man occupies himself with honour, and lays 
claim to it, and takes pleasure in it. 

Hi'ghmost, a. Obs. or dial. [f. High a. : see 
-most.] = Highest. 

1592 Shaks. Rom. $ Jul. 11. v. 9 Now is the Sun vpon the 
highmost hill Of this daies iourney. 1688 R. Holme 
Armoury m. 431/1 The first and highmost is an Instrument 
called a Spatha. 1828 Craven Dial., Heighmost, highest. 

Highness (hai-nes), sb. Forms : see High a. 
[OE. hiams, -nis; later, hiahnes, f. heah High : 
see -ness. OS. and OHG. hdhntssa.'] 

1. The quality or condition of being high ; lofti- 
ness, tallness, altitude. Now rare in lit. sense, the 
usual word being Height. 

c 897 K. /Elfred Gregory's Past. H. 397 Sio heanes Sonne 
Sara mun ta. c 1050 Byrhtferth's Handboc in A nglia VIII. 
309/45 We ne rna^on his natfre jeseon for baire fyrlenan 
heahnysse. a 1225 Ancr. R. 372 Magdalene, bet spelcS tures 
heinesse. c 1340 Cursor M. 11672 (Trin.) pe Irenes of bis 
tre. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. v. xiii. (1495) "9 That 
it passe not dewe maner in lengthe, brede and hyghnesse. 
1585 T. Washington tr. Niclwlay's Voy. iv.xxiii. 139 A mount 
of great highnesse and sharpnesse. 1652 F. Kirkman Clerio 
<$■ Lozia 108 Pattins, which render our highness and stature 
both alike. 1859 H. T. Ellis Hong Kong to Manilla 124 
They had all his highness of bone and lowness of flesh. 

T b. cotter. Something that is high ; a high 
place, region, or part; a height; top, summit. Obs. 



HIGH PRIEST. 

t 825 Vesp. Psalter cxlviii. t ller^aS dryhten of heofennm 
herxad hine in heanissum. c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt iv. 5 
And asette hine ofer ba:s temples heahnesse. a 1340 Ham- 
pole Psalter xciv. 4 J>e heghnessis of hilles ere his. 1450- 
1530 Myrr. our Ladye 190 Of whose sede, the hyenesse of 
goddes mounte flowieth with fayTe blossomes. 1491 Caxton 
Vitas Pair. ii. . W. de W. 1495) 241 a/i In the hyghenesse 
of heuen he had seen a douue. 

2. Loftiness of rank, position, or character ; high 
rank, condition, or quality ; dignity, majesty. 

c 1 175 Lamb. Horn. 97 Disses deijes hchnesse is to heriane. 
1297 R. Glouc (1724) 428 God hym 3ef pre bynges, as 
rychesse, And wysdom, & maystrye, & bys was gret hey- 
nesse. c 1380 Wvclif Serm. Sel. Wks. I. 42 pus siche false 
presumpcioun of heynes of slate, c 1485 Digby Myst. (1882) 
111. 2092 My lord of gret hynesse. 1553 Gau Richt Voy 49 
He is set in greit power and henes. 1646 T. Whitaker 
Uzziah 20 Uzziah . . doted upon his highnesse. Mod. The 
highness of his character atones for the lowness of his rank. 

b. With possessive (e.g. the King's Highness; 
His, Her, Your Highness), as a title of dignity or 
honour given to princes. [Cf. Grace, Majesty.] 
* His, Her, Your, (etc.) Highness * was formerly the title 
of English kings and queens, varying with 'Grace', and 
later wilh * Majesty'. In the Dedication of the Bihle of 
i6n to James I, 'Highness' and 'Majesty' are used 
indifferently, as they had been in reference to Queen Eliza- 
beth ; but in his reign * Majesty ' became the official style. 
* Highness' was borne hy the Lord Protector Cromwell and 
his wife. In present usage, 'all sons and daughters, 
hrothers and sisters, uncles and aunts of the Sovereign are 
regarded as of the M Blood Royal ", and designated " Royal 
Highness ", which is bestowed also upon grandchildren, if 
they are the offspring of sons \ but nephews, nieces, and 
cousins, in common wilh the children of daughters, are 
addressed as " Highness " only ' (Whitaker, Titled Persons 
1898). ' Highness ' is also given to the chief Indian Feuda* 
tory Princes. 'Imperial' and 'Royal Highness' are ap- 
plied to members of the Imperial and Royal families of 
other countries, ' Royal Highness ' also to reigning Grand 
Dukes, 'Highness' and 'Serene Highness* to certain 
other princes (chiefly German) : see Serene. 

[1173 Foliot in Mat. Hist. Becket (Rolls) VII. 555 Vestrae, 
domine, celsitudini scribere tardavi] 140a Pr. of Wales 
Let. to Hen. IV (Nat MSS. I. No. 36; More can I not 
write to yowr hynesse at this tyme. C1460 Fortescus 
A os. ff Lim. Mon. vi. (1885) 118 His creauncers shul . . de- 
fame his highnes off mysgouernance. 1509 Hawes Past. 
Pleas. (Percy Soc) 2 Your noble grace and excellent 
highnes For to accepte 1 beseche right humbly Thys lytle 
boke. 1529 Wolsey in Four C. Eng. Lett. 11 This Kyndnes 
exihite from the Kyng's hyghnes. 1571 Act 13 Eliz. c. «g 
§ 1 Within the Queenes Highnes Domynions. 1611 Shaks. 
Cymb. 1. iii. 38 The Queene (Madam) Desires your High- 
nesse Company. 161 1 Bible Ded. to Jas. If 6 The Lord 
of Heauen and earth blesse your Maiestie with many and 
happy dayes, that, as his Heauenly hand hath enriched your 
Highnesse with many singular, and extraordinary Graces ; 
so [etc.l. 1653 Weekly Intellig. 14-21 Mar. in Ellis Orig. 
Lett. Ser. 11. III. 367 The Privy Lodgings for his Highness 
the Lord Protector in Whitehall are now in readiness. 1714 
Swift Pres. St. Aff. Wks. 1765 III. 296 His electoral high- 
ness should declare him self entirely satisfied. 1833 Ht. Mar- 
tineau Three Ages 1. 9 The King s Highness was not called 
upon to content himself with the homely fare of a farm- 
house. 1848 W. H. Kelly tr. L. Blanc's Hist. Ten Y. II. 
19 Her royal highness merely awaited an opportunity of 
getting rid of him. 1854 Thackeray Rose $ Ring vii, The 
first lord-in-waiting, entered and said, ' Royal Highnesses 1 
Their Majesties expect you in the Pink Throne-room '. 
f 3. Haughtiness, pride ; overbearingness. Obs. 
c i»oo Trin. Coll. Horn. 143 Heinesse of oregel be hie 
hadde. a 1340 Hampole Psatter xxi. 21 Fra be heghnes of 
iwes & all proud men. c 1394 Ps PI- Crede 542 Wib proude 
wordes . . Bobe wib * \>ou leyest, and bou lext ' in heynesse 
of sowle. 1553 Gau Richt Vay 95 Aganis al hienes and al 
oder sinnis. 1658 Tradit. Mem. K. James 131 [Hel did hy 
the highness of his hand bring it to the Counsell Table. 

4. Greatness of degree, amount, force, etc. ; high 
degree. 

1659 B. Harris PaHvars Iron Age 322 Through the high- 
nesse of the wind, and strength of the stream. 1884 Manch. 
Exam. 10 July 5/1 Responsible for the highness of the rates. 

Hence (ncmee-wds.) Highness v. trans., to ad- 
dress with the title 'Highness* ; Hi'ffhnesshood, 
-ship {rare), the rank or personality of one who 
has the title of Highness. 

1658 Cokaise Trappolin m. i. Dram. Wks. (1874) 154 
Hora. I will obey your Highness. Tra. Highness me no 
more ! 1814 Gonzanga ti. ii, My son wasn't grand enough 
for your Royal Highness-ship I 1818 J. W. Croker Jml. 
j 9 Dec. in C. Papers (1884) I. iv. 125 They don't quite High- 
ness her [Mrs. Fitzherbertl in her domestic circle, but they 
Madam her prodigiously. 1844 Blackiv. Mag. LV. 199 A 
king has descended from his throne, and a prince from royal 
highnesshood, to reward the virtues of the fair partners to 
whom they are unable to impart the rights of the blood-royal. 

Hi gh-pitched, a. 

1. Ol high pitch acoustically. 

1748 J. Mason Elocut. 7 A Habit of reading in a high- 
pitched Key. 1889 'J; S. Winter' Mrs. Bob (1891) 10 
Julia had a very high-pitched voice. 

2. Of lofly tone or character. 

1593 Shaks. Lucr. 41 His high-pitch'd thoughts. 1875 
McLaren Serm. Ser. 11. i. 2 The language, .seems much too 
emphatic and high-pitched, to be fully satisfied by a refer- 
' ence to anything in this life. 1897 Dowoen Fr. Lit. nu 1. 
144 A relief from their fatigue ot fine manners and high- 
pitched emotions. 

3. Highly inclined to the horizon ; steep. 

1813 P. Nicholson Pract. Build. 427 After the decline of 
the Roman Empire, high-pitched roofs were very generally 
introduced. 1877 J. C. Cox Ch. Derbysh. II. 81 Traces of 
, the high-pitched roof. 

High priest, hrgh-priest. [See High a. 7.] 
1. A chief priest ; esp. the Jewish chief priest. 



HIGH-PRIESTESS. 

i 3 8a Wycli* Sel. Wks. III. $17 pe hcy;c prest Hely. 15*6 
Tindale John xviii. 10 [He] smote the hye prestes seryaunt. 
158a N. Liche field tr. Castanheda's Conq. E. Ind. xvil 
43 b, The kings high Priest. 1756-7 tr. A'eysler's Trav. 
(1760) II. 399 The emperor Augustus Caesar, high-priest, &c 
having conquered Egypt, and united it to the Roman state, 
consecrated this obelisk to the sud. 1877 P. Thomson in 
Queen's Printers 1 Aids to Bible 148 To found and establish 
the Asmonxan dynasty of native high-priest-princes, 
b. Applied to Christ as maker of the Atonement. 

15*6 Tinoale Heb. tv. 14 [v. 1] Seynge then thatt we have 
a grette hye prest whych hath entred heven..lett vs kepe 
oure profession. 1718 Watts Hymn, With joy we meditate 
the grace Of our High Priest above. 1833 Causs Eusebius 
x. iv. 412 Our first and great High Priest. 

2. trans/, and fig. A hierophant; the head of 
any ' cult '. 

1767 Junius Lett. ii. (1804) I. 17 Just indignation against 
this Junius, this high-priest of envy, malice, and all un- 
charttableness. 1831 Brewster Ncivton (1855) II. xvi. 118 
The high priest of science found himself the inmate of a 
college. 1878 N. Amer. Rev. CXXVII. 106 Ricardo, the 
high-priest of the bullionists. 

High-priestess. A chief priestess. Also^. 

1645 Tagitt Iferesiogr. (1647) 114 The high Priestesse of 
the new religion. 1647 R - Stapylton Juvenal 99 This 
grove's high-priestesse, heaven's true messenger. 1858 Miss 
Mulock Tk. ab. Wont. 244. 

High-priesthood. [f.HiGH priest + -hood.j 
The office of high priest. Also fig. 

1535 CoveaoALE 1 Mace, vil 21 Thus Alcimus defended 
his hie presthode. 1640 Bastwick Lord Bps. viii. I ij, He 
denyes Christs Highpriesthood in heaven. 1841-4 Emerson 
Ess. Ser. 1. xi. (1876) 272 The high-priesthood of the pure 
reason. 1885 Athenaeum 21 Mar. 373/3 During the high- 
priesthood of John Hyrcanus. 

High-pne stly, a. [f.asprec+-LYl.] Per- 
taining to or characteristic of a high priest. 

1849 Sidonia Sore. II. 183 Even in that glorious high- 
priestly prayer of His. 1874 H. R. Reynolds John Bapt. 
1. § 5. 41 Authority, .concentrated in high-priestly hands. 

Hi*gh.-r eaxhing, a. a, lit. That reaches high 
or aloft, b. Jig. Aspiring, amhitious. 

1594 Shaks. Rich. Ill, iv. ii. 31 High-reaching Bucking- 
ham growes circumspect. [1667 MlLT0N p * I" IL At last 
appeer Hell bounds high reaching to the horrid Roof.] 18*7 
Keblb Chr. Y., Wkitsun Monday xii, Heroes and Kings, 
obey the charm, Withdraw the proud high -reaching arm. 
1847 Disraeli^ Tancred 11. ix, A beiog formed for high- 
reaching exploits. . 

Hrgh-ridged, a. Also 6-8 -rigged. Having 
a high ridge or ridges. 

1545 Ascham Toxopk. (Arb.) 138 A certayne kynde of 
[arrow] heades whyche men call hie rigged, creased, or 
shouldred heades. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), High-crested, 
or High-rigged, a Term in Archery. 1747 tr. Mem. Nuire- 
bian Court I. 13 A narrow, high-ndged nose. 

Hi gh-rigged, a. Naut. Having high rigging. 

1795 7. Phillips Hist. Inland Navig. 318 Detriment done 
to the locks and banks by high-rigged vessels. 

High road, hrgh-roatd. [After Highway.] 
A chief or main road ; a highway. 

1709 Steele Taller No. 144 T 2 [We] do not share Blikein 
theD i vision of Her Majesty's High-Road. 1763 Johnson 
in Boswellt July. The noblest prospect which a Scotchman 
ever sees, is the high road that leads him to England. 1817 
Coleridge Biog. Lit. 187 Words which he hears in the 
market, wake, high-road, or plonghfield. 1881 Besant & 
Rice Chapl. 0/ Fleet 1. iii, The lane led on to the high-road. 

1793 Holcroft Lavater*s Physiog. III. xii. 64, I .. will 
travel in the high-road of certainty, and confine myself to 
what is visible. 1839-40 Thackeray Catherine v, I was on 
the high road to fortune. 

t Hrgh-nmiier. Obs. A false die loaded so 
as to run on the high numbers; cf. Highjian. 
So Hi'gh-ramning a. 



1668 Dryoen Evening's Love ill. i, The high-running 
dice. 1670 Cotton Espemon 11. v. 235 False Dice . . the 
high, and the low runners. 1721 J. Dennis Lett. II. 407^ 
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[1603 Breton Packet Lett. Wks. (1879) 49 {Countryman's 
Let. to Sweetheart) If my high shooes come home on 
Saturday, He see thee on Sunday.) 1650-66 Wharton 
Poems Wks. (1683) 340 The Wary-High-Shooe, who so 
Idoliz'd The Covenant, that equally he priz'd It with his 
Bible. 1651 Cleveland Rebel Scot Poems 34 What all 
those wild Collegiates had cost The honest High-shoes. 
1679 Observ. last Dutch Wars 4 Our Justices.. in the more 
weighty points of the Law, would be baffled upon the Bench 
by every High-shooe. 1695 Eng. Anc. Const. Eng. 45 
Whereby we of the high shoos, would he made as capable 
ofiudging. .as the best gentleman of you all. 

2. //. High ahoon nsed attrib. — Rustic, boorish. 
High-shoon- matty a rustic, an agricultural labourer. 

1654 Whitlock Zootomia 251 As if there were no medium 
between High-shoon Language, and that of the Buskin and 
Stage. 1664 Evelyn Pomona Pref. (1729) 50 1 his Improve- 
ment would be generally obstructed by the Tenant and 
High-shoon-rnen. 1676 Mabvell Mr. Smirkew He came 
with two Reprobates of his own Heresy into a little . . ahtre 
of Italy and . . seduced three most simple high-shoon Bishops. 

High-sounding, a. 

1. Emitting a high or loud sound ; highly sonorous. 
1560 Bible (Geoev.) Ps. cl. 5 Praise ye him with high 

sounding cymbals. 1717 Fenton Poems 212 (Jod.) When 
his highsounding lyre his valour raisU 1784 Cowpsa fasti 
v. 681 Ah, tinkling cymbal and high-sounding brass, Smitten 
in vain t . , 

2. Having an imposing or pretentious sound. 
1784 De Lolme Eng. Const, t. ii. (ed. 4) 33 Vested with more 

high-sounding prerogatives, a 186* Buckle Cwiliz. (1869) 
III. iii. 131 They had high-sounding titles. 1877 i» K. 
Conoeb Bos. Faith iv. 145 What real meaning is there in 
the highsounding phrase, so often repeated, * Knowledge ol 
things in themselves 'J . , , 

Hlgh-sprrited, a. Possessing or marked by 
a lofty, courageous, or bold spirit ; mettlesome. 

ai6 3 i Dkayton Wks. I. 113 (Jod.) A lady's sleeve high- 
spirited Hastings wore. 1660 Milton Free Commw. Wks. 
(1831) 45i Of all Governments a Commonwealth aims most 
to make the People flourishing, vertuous, nohle and high- 
spirited. 1777 Robertson Hist. Amer. friBj) II. 216 Too 
high-spirited to be passive instruments in his hand. m 1810 
Keatinge Trav. (1817) II. 13 Three hundred high-spirited 
stallions. 1887 Jessopp Arcady iv. no She was an auda- 
cious, high-spirited little woman. 

Hence Highspi'ritedneaa. 

1647 Trapp Comm. 1 Cor. xiv. 36 Take heed lest God for 
your arrogancy and high spiritedness lay you low enough. 

Hrgh-ste:pper. A horse which lifts its feet 
high from the ground in walking and trotting ; 
trans/, a person of stately walk or bearing. So 
Hi-gh-ate:pping a. . m , 

i860 Mas. Riddell Too Much Alone xxix, [The beauty] 
which makes a woman be called, when young and in g ood 
action, 'showy > and 'a high-stepper'. 1880 Ouida Moths 
II. 54 She drove . .very high-stepping English horses. 1886 
1 Maxwell Gray* Silence Dean Maitland 1. 1. 9 A dog-cart, 
drawn by a high-stepping chesnnt. Ibid, jo Sending the 
high-stepper flying aJoog the level down-road like the wind. 

t Hi gh-sto:mached, a. Obs. or arch. [See 
Stomach.] Of high courage or spirit; high- 
spirited, haughty. 

1548 Hall Chron., Hen. VI, no A man very welborne. . 
but no better borne then high stomacked. a 159a H. Smith 
Wks. (1867) II.237 These nought-fearing fellows, these high- 
stomached men, which desire danger. IS93 Shaks. Rich. If, 
1, 1, 18 High stomackd are they both, and full of ire. 1786 



(rfV The rhetorical author . . makes use of his tropes and 
figures, which are his high and low runners, to cheat us. 

Hrgh-set, a. 

1. Set in a high or lofty position. 

138a Wyclif Job xxxix. 28 In stones he dwellith, and in 
he3e sett scam flintis he bideth. 1765 A. Dickson Treat. 
Agric. (ed. 2) 194 If the wrest is high set, the earth of the 
furrow will uot touch the hinder part of the mold-board. 

2. Set in a high key ; high-pitched. Also fig. 
^11631 Drayton Wks. III. 1027 (Jod.) Thy high-set song. 

1698 Noams Pract. Disc. IV. 54 His Spiritual and high-set 
Ear. 174a Richaroson Pamela III. 335 Like well-tuned 
Instruments: But., too high-set for me. 1784 R. Bage 
Barham Downs I. 54 Mr. and Mrs. Hunt seemed at present 
too high set for the dull conversation of business. 

t Hi'gliship. Obs. In 3 heih«, hehschipe. 
[See -ship.] Elevation ; high dignity ; altitude. 

a tzz$ Ancr. R. 100 Vt of mine heihschipe. c 1230 Halt 
Meiit. s pe hehschip« of meidenhad. a 1440 Ureisun in 
Cott. Horn. 189 pu hauest..ti muchele heh-schipe. 

t Hi'gll-Sliod, -shoed, a. Obs. Wearing high 
shoes ; hence, rustic, boorish. (See next.) 

1656 J. Harrington Oceana (1771) 152 (Jod.) Your high- 
shod prerogative and those same slouching fellows, your 
tribuns. 1693 Dryoen Persius (1697) 478 The high-shoo'd 
Ploughman. ^1716 South Serm. (1717) l v - 497^ • • 
rejoice as much in their homely Dame, and ragged Children, 
together with their High-shoed Companions, as those who 
can. .domineer over Kingdoms. 

t Hi gh-shoe. Obs. 

1. One who wears high shoes, as rustics did in the 
17th c. ; hence, a rustic, countryman, plain man. 



n t . r opinion. 1894 ~. 

II. ii. 24 He said she was « high-stomached . Very remark- 
able way of putting it. .wasn't it? 
Hi*gll-strai:ned, a. Highly strained ; forced. 
1659 D. Pell Impr. Sea Ded. Aiijb, The Age wee live 
in is all for novelties, and high-strained Jigs of Musick. 
168a Sir T. Browne Chr. Mor. 109 The high strain d para- 
doxes of old philosophy. 1748 Hartley Observ. Man 1. iv. 
440 The high-strained Encomiums, .paid to Learning. 
High Street. [See Street.] In OE., and 
often down to 17th c, A highway, a main road, 
whether in country or town ; now, very generally, 
the proper name (Bi'g/i Street) of that street of a 
town which is built upon a great highway, and is 
(or was originally) the principal one in the town. 

In OE. times often applied to one of the Roman Roads or 
• Streets ' ; it remains as the name of one of these, and or 
the mountain over which it passes in Westmorland. 

U 1000 Charter of Osioald, Kemble Cod. Dipl. III. 240 To 
Saere heahstrjete. c noo Trin. Coll. Horn. 89 pat burh folc 
hihten be he3e strete. ^1300 Cursor M. 8071 (Gott.) pai 
went ham forth pe hie strete [Colt, be mikel stret). 1377 
Langl. P. PI. B. xii. 105 Ri3t as sy3te serueth a man to se 
e heighe strete. 1535 Coveroale Job xxiu. n My fete 
„epe his path, his hye strete haue I holden. 1548 Hall Chron. 
K. Edw. IV, 210 Broughte.. through the hygh streates 
of London, too the cathedrall church of sainct Panle. 1563 
W. Fulke Meteors (1640) 38 b, The milke way . .is the high 
street in Heaven that goeth streight to Jupiters palace. 
1606 N. Riding Rec {1883) 1. 36 Varme Bridge being a 
common and most necessarie passage. .and being His Ma" M 
high streete. 1671 Milton Samson 1599 The morning 
trumpets festival proclaimed Through each high street. 
1726 Leoni AlbertPs Archit. I. 69/2 High Streets . .are 
designed for some certain purpose, especially any public 
one ; as, for instance, those which lead to some 1 emplc, or 
to the Course for Races, or to the Place of Justice. 1849 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. vit. II. 208 The Catholics were al- 
lowed . . to carry the host in procession anywhere except in 
the high streets of royal hurghs. 1896 Oxford Sights % 
Scenes 185 High Street being called ' the High . The usage 
is similar with other well-known streets in Oxford. 

t Hight, sb.l Obs. Forms : 3-4 liiht, 3-5 
hi;t (-e), 3-6 hight, (4 hit) ; Sc. 4-5 hichfc A-6 
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HIGHT. 

hecht, (5 heycht, height, heght). [f. Hight 
z/.l : a northern form (instead of the original OE. 
hat, ME. Hote) ; after 15th c. only Sc. Cf. Be- 

HIOHT Sb.] 

1. A command, order. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 19330 (Edin.) We . . 3m forbede bur3 be 
hi}te of bissophede, bat 3*ie in name of bat lhesu Be no^te to 
preche sa bald, c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Petrus 335 Cristis 
hecht for to fulfill, pan paul to Rome com petir till. 

2. A promise ; a vow. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 785 Pis hight . . was ful fals and fikel. 
c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Machor 1162 His hicht pat he mad 
to me. c 140a Apol. Loll. 4 Aftir his hi}t and couenaund. 
ci4as Wyntoun Cron. vm. xviii. 12 In bat Heycht he wes 
noncht lele. c 1470 Hahoing Chron. clxxiv. xi, He hight 
the Kyng . . & held nothing his hight. 1535 Stewart C roju 
Scot. III. 23 Oft syis fair hechtis makts fuillis fane. 1609 
Skene Reg. Maj. 30 Ane donation is vnderstand, to be ane 
hecht or bair promise, rather then ane trew or efFectuall 
gift. 1808-25 Jamieson, Hecht, heycht . . this word is still 
used, Lothian. [186a Hislop Prov. Scotl. 59 Fair hechts 
mak fools fain.) 

t Hight, highth, sb.z Obs. Forms : 1 hitfS, 
3 hihSe, 4 hihte, (hithte), 5 hy;t. [OE. k($,i. 
higian to Hie, with suffix -M later -t after gh\ cf. 
Height.] Exertion, impetuosity, haste. 

c 1050 Gloss, in Zsch. /iir deutsches Alterth. XXXI. 14 
Acutis nisibus, mid scearpum ni^oum. a 1125 Ancr. R. 324 
Schrift schal beon on hihSe imaked. a 1225 Juliana jj 
t>e reue . . leup for hihSc wid* lut men inio a bat. a 1310 in 
Wright Lyric P. 110 For non hithte that he hath ne sytht 
me hym ner shake, c MS» M vac 559 Wheber be wordes were 
seyde a-ry^t, And not turnet in pat hy3t. 
t Hight, sb? Obs. Forms: 1 hyht, (hiht), 
2 huht (m), 3 Ortn. hihht, hi5t(e. [OE. hyht 
:-OTeut. *hithti- from root hug- of hyegan to 
think, hope. Cf. High sb. 1 ] Hope, glad expecta- 
tion ; gladness, joy. 

971 BlickL Horn. 165 De bi5 bonne hyht and jefea. c 1000 
Ags. Ps. (Th.) cxiii. 20 [cxv. 11] Hio hyht heora habban on 
Drihten. c 1 17s Lamb. Horn. 97 [He] ^if 5 heom for3ifnesse 
and huht and heore 3eomerinde mod ilioegaS. c wooOrmin 
3816 Hihht & hope o Drihhtin God. a 123© Owl 4 Wight. 
272 Hit is mtn hi3te, hit is mi wnne. Ibid. 1101 An hadde 
sobbe blisse and hi?te. 
Hight, sbA and a. f var. of Height sb. and a. 
Hight, v> arch. Forms : see below. [A Com. 
Teut. vb. ; orig. reduplicated : OE. hdt-an y pa. t. 
heht, contr. htft, pi. hehton ) htton> pa. pple. hdten 
« OFris. JMa, OS. Mtan (MLG. hticn, MDu. 
heeten, heiien, T>n.heelen) y OHG. heitfan, {MKG. 
heiqen, Ger. heiszen) 9 ON, heita .(Sw. heta, Da. 
hede), Goth. haitan % pa. t. haihait, pi. -utth pa. 
ppl. haitansy to call by name, to name, call to 
come or do something, bid, command. Of this 
vb. the Old Teutonic medio-passive voice, Goth. 
haitada, pi. haitanda (pres. L), remained in OE. 
as h'dtte, pi. hdtlon (pres. and pa. t.), being 'the 
only trace of this voice in English. In the other 
Teutonic langs. the passive /ortn had been lost, or 
rather blended with that of the active, but the sense 
remained, as one of the uses of the verb, which was 
thus both > to call' and ' to be called'. In ME. 
the same fate befell the passive form, so that here 
also the active hoten, hight, came to be both * to 
call ' and ' to be called the latter being the chief 
use in later limes. In addition to this curious 
confusion, the active forms themselves suffered a 
remarkable series of changes, resulting finally in 
the entire loss of the present stem, and the substi- 
tution of that of the pa. t. The original pres. hate 
and pa. pple. hdten regularly became in ME. hdte, 
hdte{n (to ^145^); northern hate\ hdte{n. The 
redupi. pa. t. heht (GotK. haihait = *hchait) gave 
ME, hejt, hiht, hight ; the contracted het gave ME. 
hit. heety heie (to c 1470). Thus, the normal ME. 
inflexion was hote, het or highly hote{n ; but this 
was, from an early date, disturbed by the influence 
of ' levelling and of various assumed analogies. 
From <ri2oo the anomalous pa. t. heht often look, 
like the weak vbs., final the loss of which, how- 
ever, in I5thc, again made the form hight. About 
1300, the pres. t. took (in midl. dial.) the vowel of 
the past, and became hete, heet(e } which survived 
to the 16th c. Farther north, the pres. assumed 
the form of the redupi. pa. t., and became hight, 
hicht, hecht , stiU'extant in Sc. in sense ' promise . 
Both forms of the pa. t. hit and hight also passed 
over into the pa. pple., where hight is still a well- 
known archaism. Dialectally, or by individual 
writers, this is extended as highted. There are 
various other anomalies ; for which see the Forms 
below. The only parts of the vb. which remain 
in literary use are the pa. pple. hight 'called', 
and the kindred pa. t hight 1 was called *, both con- 
scious archaisms unknown to ordinary prose. In 
the dialects other forms and senses survive.] 

A. Illustration of Forms. 
1. Present stem. a. 1 h£t-, 2-5 hat-, 3-5 hdt-, 
(3 hoat-, 5 hoot-). 

So ~ 2 



HIGHT. 

CB97 K. /Elfreo Gregory's Past. Pre*. 3 Alfred kyning 
hated grctan WacrferS biscep. Ibid, lviii. 443 Dryhtcn hwaei 
hatst ou me don ? c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. xiv. 28 Hat mc 
cuman to be [Limiisf. G. haat meh secumas to 5c]. c 1050 
Byrht/erth's Handbocin Anglia (1885) VII 1. 303 past ser be 
man hast Solaris, c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 15 God almihtin be hat 
don bin god on-^ein his uuel. c 1200 TVw*. C<?//. Horn. 201 
Alle bileffulle ich hote bus waken, a ia*5 Ancr. R. 186 So 
hat owr ueder ou. 1258 .Ewf. Proclam. Hen. Ill, I. 6 We 
willen and hoaten bxt Rile vre treowe heom healden dead- 
liche ifoan. 03*0 R. Bruxne Medit. 240 Thys y 30W 
hotc. 14.. Wyclifs Dent, xxiii. 23 marg., Of him that 
hootitb, aod fulfilfith it not. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 240/2 
Hotyn or make beheste, pro f nit to. c 1475 Atsembl. Ladies 
689 Now good, tell on, 1 hate you, by sayot Jame. 
0. ? 3, 4-6 bete, 5-6 heete, (? 3, 4-5 hett). 

a j 300 Cursor M. 5427 Heit [Fair/, hetel me truli, wit 
couenand. C1330 R. Brunnr Chron. (1810) 148 His help I 
30W hete, c 1386 Chaucer Man of Law's T. 236 But oon 
auow to grete god 1 heete [?». r. hete). c 1460 Towneley 
Afyst.[Surtets) 72 Oylle of mercy 1 can hyra hcyt. Ibid. 74 
A child to bere thou me hetys. How shuld it be ? 1549-62 
Sternhold & H. Ps.cxix. 76 As thou to me thy seruant betesL 
7. 3-4 hiht, hi^t, 4- hight, (4 hite, hyte, 4-5 
hyght, 5 hi$te) ; Sc. 4- hicht, hecht, (4-5 hycht, 
5-6 heght, 6 heycht). 

a 1300 Cursor M. 5431 (Cott.) Truli now i be hight [Gb~tL 
bite]. Ibid. 24890 (Edin.) pu sal nu hiht and vow me 
her. a 1340 Ham pole Psalter Prol. 21 Hyghtand ioy til 
ryghtwismen. 1375 Barbour Bruce xu. 318, I hecht heir, 
in my lawte. c 1450 67. Cnthbert (Surtees) 5782 Here 1 
hight amcndeinent. c 1560 A Scott Poems (S. T. S.) iii. 34 
And hecht thame gift is, bowbeid 3c gif thame nocbt. 1505 
Golding Ovid's Met. vn. (1593) 169 And as for leach, was 
none that helpe could hight. 1674 Ray N. C. Words 25 To 
Hight (Cumb.), to promise or vow. 1789 Burns 5 Carlines 
xi, He wadna hecht them courtly gifts . . But be wad hecht 
an honest heart. 187a Blackie Lays Highl. 3 Molaise .. 
Hights me go, and I obey. 

2. Past tense, a. str. 1 heht, 3 hie^t, (hoitt), 
4 he^t, heycht, hiijt, 4-5 hight ; also weak 2-3 
hehte, 3 haehte, haht9, haette, heitte, 3-4 hihte, 
3-5 hi^te, 4-5 highte, hyghte, 5 hejte, heghte ; 
undetermined 6- hight, (hyght), Sc. hecht, 
(heght). 

a 1000 Andreas 365 (Gr.) He heht englas him to cuman. 
e 1175 Lamb. Horn. 121 Samme . . behten hine aredan. 
a 1*00 Moral Ode 268 Al bet be labe gast bechte to. c 1250 
Meid. Maregrete viii, E heitt hem aquelle. Ibid. Iv, Oli- 
brius heitte be mai ut of prisun don. c 1*50 Gen. <$• Ex. 218 
And hiejt him ded he sulde ben. a 1300 Cursor M. 15660 
Has bou nu al forgeten bat bou hight. c 1300 Harrow. 
Hell 231 That I hihte the Id the old lawe, thou dudest me. 
136a Langl. P. PL A. hi. 9 As be kyng hihte. 1375 Bar- 
bour Bruce x. 262 He his man hecht for till be. * 1375 Sc. 
Leg. Saints, Synton <$• Judas 122 He heycht to mend his 
stat. c 1380 WvcLir Scrm. Sel. Wks. 1. 101 J>at be hi3t hem 
graciously. £1440 York Myst. xliv. 49 He highte vs fro 
harme for to hyde. c 1440 Gesta Rom. lxv. 284 J>e porter 
hi}te for to do it. c 1450 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 8180 Wele 
he bight, hot euyl did he. 1460 Capgrave Chron. 265 Not- 
withstanding that the kyog hite him this, he vas exiled. 
1557 Tottetfs Misc. (Arb.) 249 Hopefull youth that higtb 
me health, 1578 Ps. li. in Scot. Poems \6th C. II. 114 Thou 
heght to Abraham anone, lsack his eldest son. 1793 Burns 
Meg 0' t/ie Mill 9 The Miller he hecht her a heart leal and 
loving. [1841 hight : see B. 5 0c.) 

/3. sir, 1 he"t, 2-4 het, 4-5 heet, hett ; also 3 
heitt, (? weak), 3 heitte, 4 hete, 4-5 hette. 

C900 tr. Baeda's Hist, iil xii. [xiv. J (1890) 194 toes be bine 
slean het. a 1000 Czdm&Cs Gen. 2613 (Gr.) He bet bis 
naman Adam. CI175 Lamb. Horn. 7 pe wite3a bet bet we 
sculde maiden his sti3es. c 1290 Beket 806 in S. Eng. Leg. 
1. 129 Heo heten him don beom sikernesse ; c 1330 R. Brunns 
Chron. (1810) 275 pre days trewe be Inglis bim hete. 13. . 
Guy Warw.{A.) 204 To him he cleped Gij, And him hete 
and comandi. 13. . Gaw . tf Gr. Knt. 448 Loke, Gawan, 
bou be graybe to go as bou hettcz. 1377 Langl. P* PI. B. 
xx. 271 Enuye. .heet freres to go to scole. 1393 Ibid. C. 11. 
17 He het f>e elementes to belpe 30W alle tymes. c 1430 
Syr Try am. 1043 When thou haste done that thou hett. 
1460 Lybeaus Disc. 206 Kyng Artour . . Hette of the table 
rounde Four the beste knyghtes. . Arme Lybeaus. 
7. err on. 6 hote. 

1579 SrENSEA Sheph. CaL July 164 A shepheard trewe, 
yet not so true, as he that earst I hote. 

3. Pa. ppie. a. 1 (3e)h6ten, 2-3 30-, i-)haten, 
3-4 haten, 4-5 hate; 2-6 (je-, y-, i-)hoten, 
(y-, i-)hote. 

<:888 K. ^Elfreo Boetk. i. § 1 Da wacs sum consul . . Boe* 
this waes haten. 1:975 Rushtv. Gosp. Matt, xxvii. 16 Mono 
se waes baten barrabas [Hatt. G. Rebate nj. 11 54 O. E. 
Chron. an. 1132 Ad prior of S' Neod, Martin was ^ebaten. j 
fii7S Cott. Horn. 219 Heo was 3ehoten leoht berinde. i 
c 1 175 Lamb. Horn, m He is ihate on grekisc paraclitus. [ 
c 1 zoo Ormin 5200 He wass batenn Helyseow. c 1205 Lay. 
3156 pe kinge of Bruttaine be Leir is haten. c 1250 Meid. 
Maregrete i, De vie of one meid an was hotcn Maregrete. 
i»97 R. Glouc (1724) 80 A lordyng of be Romaynes. bat I 
y note was Gall- a 1300 K. Horn 201 Horn ihc am ihote. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 14503 His nam was haten caiphas. Ibid. 
x 9465 pat ilk bat ban was hate saul. 136a Langu P. PI. A. I 
1. 6i A wiht bat wrong is I -hole. £1375 Sc. Leg. Saints> 
Johantie*6s pat batine wes deme drusiane. c 1380 Chaucer 
Reeve's T. 21 His name was hoote [v.r. boteo] deynous 
Symkyn. 1390 Gower Con/. 1. 55 A lord, whicbe Phorceus 
Was bote, c 1400 Solomon's Bk. Wisd. 156 He was yhote 
Ionas. 1513 Douglas /Encis in. i. 2s Our Mendlie goddis, 
Penates hait [rime estait). a 1643 W. Cartwricht Ordinary 
ni. i. in Hazl. DodsleyXlh 255 Aldersgate Is hoten so 
from one that Aid rick hight. 
0. 3-5 hatten (-in), 4-5 hatte. Chiefly north. 
[? from the passive form hatte, or shortened from haten.) 
a 1300 Cursor M. 9545 (Cott.) pe tober was hatten soth- 
fastnes. 1375 Barbour Bruce xiv. 376 Thomas of dwn 
hattyn wess be. 1387 Tre visa Higden (Rolls) 1. 97 pe tour is 
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i-cleped and batte Babel, a X400 Relig. Pieces /r. Thornton 
MS. (1867) 11 The secunde dedely synne es hattene enuy. 
c 1450 St. Cut/ibert 6827 His name was hattyn cuthrede. 

7. 4 heiten, heit, hete, hett(e, 4-5 (9 dial.) 
het. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 1524 (Cott.) Sco was heiten [v.r. cald(e] 
noema. Ibid. 14783 (Gott.) Ouber es he prophete, Or crist 
himself to man es hete. c 1340 Ibid. 2658 (Trin.) As I bifore 
haue hette [v.rr. hight, he5t, hith j to be. Ibid. 12820 (Trin.) 
pat longe was hett [v.rr. hight, hi}t] now comen es. C1460 
Towneley Myst. (Surtees) 39 So have 1 het. 1855 Waugh 
Lane. Li/e (1857) 65 A lawm, fause owd felly, bet an elder. 

3. ? 3, 4- hight, (4 he^t, hiht, hith, hite, 
4-5 hi3t, -e, hyjt, yhight, yhy;t, ihight, 4-6 
hyght, 5 height, Sc. 4- hicht, hecht, 7 heght). 

a 1300 Cursor M. 1276 (Cott.) pe oile me was bight [v.rr. 
beu, bet] omercL Ibid. 25oo(G6tt.) As it was bite bifpr bas 
dais. 1340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 107 [Godl has hight him yit 
bar to pe blise of heven. c 1374 Chaucer Troylus v. 54° O 
hous of housscs, whilom best ybight ! c 1386 — Frankl. T. 
595 Wei ye woot what ye han hight [v.rr. hy}t, hi^t, hiht). 
a 1400 Pistill 0/ Susan 14 He hed a wif Susan, c 1475 
Rau/ Coifyar 449, I sail hald that I haue becht. 1513 
Douglas AZneis 1. i. 19 Thair was ane anciant ciete hecht 
Cartage. 1563 in B. Googe % t Eglogs etc (Arb.) 81 Happye 
(Googe) he maye be hyght. 1590 Spenser F. Q. 11. ix. 59 
Ad auncient booke, hight Briton moniments. a 1605 Mont- 
gomerie Flyting 451 Wee haue heght to Mahoun, for hand- 
sell, this hair. 1664 Butler Hud. 11. iii. 106 A cunning man, 
hight SidropheL i8ia Byron Ch. Har. 1. iii, Childe Harold 
was he higbt.^ 1863 Baring-Gould Icclandxxt A glen which 
. . has been hight the Vale of Shadows. 

€. 4 *hehted, (hethede), 6-7 highted, Sc. 
8-9 hechted. 

c 1300 Havelok 551 Hwan be swike him hauede hethede, 
pat he shulde bim forth ledc. 1583 Stanyhurst &neit 
hi. (Arb.) 77 For those plats Strophades in Ianguadge 
Greekisb ar highted. 160a Fulbecke Pandectes 83 So 
Arsaces . . was . . highted a lawfull king, a 1833 J. Ballan- 
tyne in Whistle- Binku (Scot. Songs) Ser. 1. 33 Mony big 
loons hae becbted to wyle her awa. 

4. Passive : see B. 5. 

B. Signification. 
I. trans. + 1. To command, bid ; to order, or- 
dain. Constr. with person and thing, or pers, and 
inf. or clause ; also with thing only, and absol. Obs. 

a 900 Charter (Tb.) 47 (Bosw.) [He) heht <Ja;t he cuome to 
him. c 1000 /Elfric Horn. I. 394 We dydon swa swa <5u 
us hete. — Gram. xxi. (Z.) 125 Mid 5am jjemete we hatad 
o3rc menn don sum Sing. 2bid. t Gehwa haet ooerne, na 
hyne sylfne. cxx>j$ Lamb. Horn. 31 penne be preost hine 
hat a3efen ba ehte. c jaoo Trin. Coll. Horn. 211 He nc 
wile don bat god him het .. and doS bat be deuel heL 
c 1*75 Lay. 31552 We beob icome ase pou hauest i-hote. 
a 1300 Vox tf Wol/tf> in Hazl E. P. P. 1. 59 Be stille, ich 
hote, a Godes nome I c 1300 Beket 2039 (Percy) We boteb 
be ck in his half bat bu assoilli also pe Bischop [etcl- 
^1350 Will. Palertie 1082 [He] het hem alle hi3e bider as 
harde as bei rni^t 136a Langl. P. PI. A. 1. 17 He bihte 
be eorbe to seruen ow vchone. Ibid. m. o Corteisliche be 
Clerk bo as be kyng hihte, Tok be Mayden bi be Middel. 
1377 Ibid. B. 11. 218 He was . . Ouer al yhowted and yhote 
trusse. 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) 1. 411 Jif be prince of 
be lond hotc, Briddes syngeb wib mery note. 1447 Boken- 
ham Seyntys Introd. (Koxb.) 5 Lete hem be hete Thedyr 
to bere and there to lete The same thyng. 14.. Stac. 
Rome Z04. in Pol. Rel. $ L. Poems 141 He hett also that 
men shoulde to chyrche goo. 187a [see A. iyl. 

t b. To bid come, call, summon. (Only in OE. 
and arch, in Spenser.) Obs. 

a 1000 Daniel 532 Da waes to Sam dome Daniel haten. 
1591 Spenser Daphn. 11 Ne let the Sacred Sisters here be 
hight, Though they of sorrowe heavilie can sing. 

2. To promise, to vow; to pledge oneself. 
(Constr. as in 1.) Obs. exc. Sc. 

a 900 Cynewulf Juliana 53 Gif bu to saemran gode . .ha:ts5 
haeben-weoh. c xaoo Ormin 4022 patt tatt ice het Drihhtin. 
c 1205 Lav. 23384 ltt ich wulle haten mare, c 1*50 Gen. $ 
Ex. 4098 De lond hoten sal hem ben giuen. a 1300 Cursor 
M. 5429 (GStt.) Hite me treuli bu bi selue Sal me wid min 
eldns delue. C1340 Cursor M. 3886 (Fairf.) pou sal haue 
rachel as 1 be hi^t. c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Baptista 1022 
Bath gold and fe Hechtand hyme in-to pleote. c 1380 
Wvclif Sel. Wks. IH.30 We bat hoten grete avowis to 
voiden . . siiknessis. c 1386 Chaucer Man o/La-w'i T. 236 
Oon auow to grete god I heete, <r 1400 MAUNOEV. Pref. 
(Roxb.) 2 pis es be land bat es hight til vs in heritage. 
c 1460 Towneley Myst. (Surtees) 44 That he may fle Esaw, 
That us bothe hetes bale to brew, c 1470 Haroing Chron. 
clxviii. vi, Ever y* kyng Edward hight men greate hyre 
Hym for to take. 1577-87 Harrison England \. vii. in 
Holinshed 1$ He was so desperatelie wounded, that no man 
hight him life. 1724 Ramsay Tea-t. Misc. (1733) 11. 182 
Roh my eem hecht me a stock, 1839 in Chambers Scott. 
Songs 40 Hope aye hechts his safe return. 

7 3. parent helical. To assure (one that it is as 
one says) : cf. ' I promise yon.' Obs. 

13. . E. E. A Hit. P. A. 402 Maysterful mod & hyse pryde 

I hete be am heterly hated here, c 1350 Will. Palertie 1 123 
So harde bei hijed pan, i hote be for sobe. 1375 Barbour 
Bruce vn. 156 The kyng, that hungry wes, I hicht. c 1420 
Pallad. on Husb. ill. 936 Also this y yow hete 1 preued 
haue. 1501 Douglas Pal. Hon. 1. xxxiii, Baith aixtree and 
quheillis of gold, I hote. 1515 Scot. Field 257 in Chetham 
Misc. (1856) II, 1 will wynde you to wreke, wees, 1 you heete. 

4. To call, to name. (Now only in pa. pple.) 
arch. 

c 893 K. /Elfreo Oros. t. i. $ 17 Da deor hi hatab hranas. 
£1175 Lamb. Horn, yy pu scald .. bere knaue child, and 
haten hit helend. c 1*05 Lay. 2857 To hire he hefde loue, 
and laefdi heo hehte. a jzs$ Juliana 55 Sathanas bat tu 
leuest upon & ti feader hatcst. c 1350 Will. Palertie 405 
pat menskful mayde Melior was hotcn. c 1450 St. Cuthberl 
(Surtees) 477 A bischop hight Eugenius. c 1460 Towneley 
Myst. (Surtees) 145 Emanuelle is hete His name for to lere. 



HIGHT. 

1580 Sidney Ps. xxiv.vi, Even He the King of glory hight. 
1583 Stanyhurst ALneis 1. (Arb.) 26 Thee Romans of his 
owne name, Romulus, highting. 1605 Verstecan Dec. 
httell. (1634) 83 The nether Saxons arc hight now Friesians. 
1807-8 W. Irving Salmag. (1824) 83 A little pest, hight 
Tommy Moore. 1845 Hooo Recipe Civilis. 39 Look at the 
polish d nations bight The civilized. 

II. intr. : in origin mcdio-passive. 

5. To call oneself, be called, have or bear the 
name. (Now Qnly in the archaic pa. t. hight.) 

a, Orig. in forms repr. the OTeut. passive, Goth, 
pres. t. haitada, -anda. Pres. and pa. t. 1 Mtte, 
pi. -on, 2-5 hatte, pi. -en, 4-5 hette, hatt, hat, 
hett. The forms with e were prob. influenced by 
those in $ (b). 

c 897 K. Alfred Gregory's Past. Iviii. 445 On Sasm bocum 
oe hatton Apocalipsin. c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. xiii. 55 Hu 
ne hatte hys modor Maria ? c 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 13 pe 
six werkes of brihtnesse hatten bus. Ibid. 89 Bethfage . . 
hatte be brop. a 1300 Cursor M. 3948 'Tel mc nam', he 
said, 'quat es bin? ' ' Iacob i hatt 1 [v.rr. hate, het]. Ibid. 
14218 1 homas bat hette didimus. c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. 
(1810) 22 Oxen hate be toun, ber be body felle. 1377 Langu 
P. PI. B. xvi. 15 Herte batte be [h]erbcr bat it in groweth. 
1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. ill. i. (Tollem. MS.), A man 
hat [1535 hight, 158a is called] antrapos in Grew, c 1430 
Chev. Assigne 232 Betryce she hette. c 1450 St. Cuthbert 
(Surtees) 377 Hardebrecbins J>e cite hatte. c 1460 Towneley 
Myst. (Surtees) 8 A good yoraan my master hat. 

{b) Extended to infinitive; and sometimes in 
indicative with person-endings. 

C1250 Gen. $ Ex. 8x3 Dat bu^e .. atteS cariatharbe. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 3948 (Cott.) Iacob ya, Sal bou na langer 
hettcn [v.rr. hat, be caldj sua. c 1340 Ibid. 2650 (Trin.) And 
seide bou hettest now abrabame. c 1380 Wvclif Scrtn. Sel. 
Wks. 1. 365 Zacarie . .tolde what be child shulde hatte. c 1400 
Destr. Troy 4257 Not Delpbon but Doels sum demyt hit to 
het. c 1460 Towneley Myst. (Surtees) 74 Godes son shalle 
he bat [rime that]. 

0. Already in OE. the passive infinitive had to 
be supplied by the active hitan, ME. hdten, 
north, hate ; and from an early date in ME., the 
passive forms began to yield to the corresponding 
active ones : {a) in Pres. U 1 hfitan, 3-5 hdte(n, 
north. 3-5 hate, (4-6 hait). (By Spenser also erro- 
neously in pa. t) (b) in Pa, t. het, hete ; later also 
in pres. t. (e) in Pa. t. highte (etc.), later hight 
(the only part still in archaic use), (d) From 14th 
to 1 8th c. hight was extended to the pres.t. (some- 
times with person-endings), and to the infinitive. 

a. a iooo Caedmon's Gen. 344 Se hehsta hatan sceolde 
Satan sioSan. c isoo Trin. Coll. Horn. 127 pis child shal 
hoten godes prophete. a 1300 Cursor M. 4752 (Cott.) In be 
flum bat hait be nile. Ibid. 2650 (G6tt.) And said he suld 
hate [v.rr. hatte, hatj abraham. 1393 Langu P. PI. C m. 31 
Filius dei he hoteb. 7 a 1400 Arthur 613 Now hyt hooteb 
Glastyngbury. nsii 1st Eng. Bk. Atver. (Arb.) Introd. 28/1 
Oon aforemontayen and hooth caput viride. 1513 Douglas 
AEneis 1. Prol. 244 That in the text of Virgill . . Hait 
Deiphebe. Ibid. ii. 58 Qubilkis, eist, south, and waist 
wyndis hait [v.r. hate) with ws. 1579 Spenser Sheph. Cal. 
Sept. 194 Lowder (for so his dog hote). 1590 — F. Q. 1. xi. 29 
It rightly hot The well of life. 

b. a 1175 Cott. Horn. 227 His sune bete arfaxat. a 1300 
K. Horn 9 Godhild het his quen. 1387 Trevisa Higden 
(Rolls) 1. 115 In bat mount was be litel strete of preostes, 
bat heet Be[th)phage. c 1425 Eng. Cong. I rel. (E.E.T.S.) i 
[Anl heighe man in Irland, bat het dermod Macmorgh. 
1470-85 Malory A rthur vn. ii, What heteth your lady and 
where dwclleth she ? 

C. a 1225 Juliana 5 Hire fleschliche feader affrican hehte. 
CI190 6*. Eng. Leg. I. 67/6 pat hei3te Maxiraian. a 1300 
Cursor M. 633 (Cott.) J>ar for hight [v.r. hc^tl sco virago. 
a 1300 Ibid. 2594 (Gott.) Sare..had..an hand womman bat 
agar hite. c 1330 R. Brunhe Chron. Wace (Rolls) 9426 Sire 
Bert el ben hatjjat on, J>at ober heyghte sire Iordon. ^1386 
Chaucer ProL 719 At this gentil hostelrye That highte 
[v.rr. hyjte, hiht] the Tabard. 1480 Caxton Descr. Brit. 
13 Bathe highte sommetyme Athamannus Cyte. 1513 Brao- 
shaw St. Werburge 1. 314 The quene of eest-Englande saynt 
Heryswith she hyght. 1535 Stewart Cron.Scot. (1858) I. 6 
In Grecc.duelt ane king, the qubilk hecht iEalus. 1663 
Butler Hud. 1. i. 152 In School*Divinity as able As he that 
hight Irrefragable. 1714 Gay Sheph. Week 11. 20 A Lass 
that Cic'ly bight, had won his Heart. 1841 Longf. Chihtr. 
Lord's Supper ^48 Father he hight and he was in the parish. 

d. c 1340 Cursor M. 3946 (Fairf.) Tel me man quat bou 
hi3L 4:1385 Chaucer L. G. W. Prol. 423 That higbten 
Ba lades, Roundels, Virelayes. c 1386 — Knt.'s T. 699 But 
ther as 1 was wont to highte Arcite, Now highte 1 Philo- 
straie noght worth a myte. C1430 Syr Gener. 1665 * What 
dooth be hight", she seid, ' Madame?' C1440 York Myst. 
xxvi. 225 What hytist thou? 1533 Lo. Berners Froiss. 1. 
clxiii. 201 Sir, sayde he, 1 hyght lohan of Helenes, but what 
is your name ? a 1536 Calisto «$• Mel. in Hazl. Dodsley I. 56 
Sew. What hight she? Cat. Melibaea is ber name. 1600 
Fairfax Tasso 1. Argt. 1 He sends them to the fort that 
Sion hights. a 1610 Healey Cebcs (1636) 122 Shee that 
teareth her hayre, hight Sorrow. 1641 Prynne Antip. 154 
Hightest thou Vrse? Have thou Gods curse, a 1643 W. 
Cartwright Ordinary 11. ii. in Hazl. Dodsley XII. 241 How 
highteth she, say you? 

III. 6. Used by Spenser as a pseudo-archaism 
in various senses not otherwise exemplified : a. 
to direct ; b. to commit; C. to name, designate, 
mention ; d. to mean, purport. 

1579 Spenser Sheph. CaL July 164 A shepherd trewe, yet 
not so true As be that earst I hote. Ibid. Sept. 172 Say it 
out, Diggon, what euer it hight, For not but well mought 
him betight. 1590 — F. Q. 1. iv. 6 Yet charge of them was 
to a Porter hight. 1596 Ibid. iv. x. 38 An hundred brasen 
caudrons bright.. Every of which was to a damzell hight. 
Ibid.v. xu 8 But the sad Steele seizd not, where it was hight, 



HIGHT. 

Uppon the childe, but somewhat short did fall. , ibid, vi. vii. 
31 She could or save or spill whom she would hight. 

Hence t Kl ghtingr (heting, netting, hoting, 
hechting), vbl. sb. Obs., bidding or promising; 
eoncr. a promise, a vow. 

a 1300 C«wr il/. 783 (Gott.) pis heting .. was bath fals 
.and fikil. Ibid. 702 (Gott.) Sum of be hoting was gam sau. 
<r 1340 Hampolk Psalter xxiv. 11 pat ere witnes of his hight- 
ynge. c 1380 Wyclif Set. Wks. III. 33 God is trewe in his 
Jeltynge. C1440 York Myst ^^i 2 oi ,Mv hetyng haly 
schall I fulfille. a isoo /frrf. * Jftf 47 in Hazl. E. P. P. 
II. 18 This kny^t .. thou3t to fulfyl his hettynge. «iS75 
Diurn. Occurr. (1833) 300 He promittit m hechtmg to caus 
the toun men doe or die, , ... 

t Hight, Obs. In I hyhtan, 3 hi;ten. 
[OE. hyhtan, f. hyht Hight sb.z] intr. To hope, 
anticipate something with hope or joy ; to rejoice, 
exult. 

c loop Ags. Ps. (Th.) lxxxiiUi]. 2 Heorte mm and flasc 
hyhtaSxeorne, on bone lifjendan leofan Dnhten. J°* d - ? el1 . 1 " 
14 He hyhte to me. a 1250 Owl <J- Night 437 Ech wi3t is 
glad for mine pinge ..And hi^tep a3cn mine kume. 

t Hight, v$ Obs. Forms : 2-3 hihten, huih- 
ten, 4-5 hi:jte(n, 5 hyght, heyghte, 7 hight. 
[Early ME. httihten, hihten, of doubtful origin. 

Perh., like prec, a deriv. of hyht. Hight sb?, in sense ' to 
make joyous or delightful * : cf. Hightle v., Hightly.J 

trans. To beautify, adorn, embellish, set off. 

C1200 Trin. ColL Horn. 71 We shule .. noht mid faire 
worde hihten bo ateliche sinnes. Ibid. 80 pat burh folc 
hihten be hese strete and bihengen it mid palmes. Ibid. 195 
Alle bos wennen huihten his wurSshipe. 1340-7° Alex. <j- 
Ditid. 728 pe hauter of he[r]cules alle 3e hihten. c 1374 
Chaucer Boeth, 1. metr. il 4 (Camb. MS.) The lusty howres 
of the fj 
aparai 
Higd< 



r the fyrst somer seson bat hyhteth [v.r. hi3tebj and 
aaraileth the Erthe with rosene flowres. 1387 Treyisa 
Higden (Rolls) I. 217 An hous i-made wel nyh al of gold 
and i-hi3t wib precious stones. 1398 — Bart A. De P. R . 
v. (i4Q5) 31 By theyr presence al that is in heuen and in erthe 
is wonderfully hyghted. 1633 T. Adams Ex/. 2 Peter 111. 12 
His land shall be hushanded, his house highted, his gar- 
ments brushed. 
Hence Kighting vbl. sb. ; Hlghter, an adorner 
or embellisher. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) I. 7 Faire florischers and 
hi3teres of wordes and of metre. Ibid. II. 313 By cause of 
be more hQtinge and fairenesse [causa ornatus dignioris\. 

Hight vA, obs. var. of Height v. 

High-taper. [Altered from higtaper (Lyte, 
Gerarde, Cotgrave), earlier higgis taper, hickis 
taper (Turner).] *= Hag-taper, q. v. 

160s Timme Quersit. hi. 179 Take of. .hightaper, and of 
feme, of each one pound and a halfe. i86r Miss Pratt 
Flower. PL IV. 135. 

Highten, etc., obs. form of Heighten v., etc. 

Highth, obs. or dial. var. of Height sb., a. t 
v. ; var. f. Hight sb. 2 , Obs., haste. 

High-tide. [OE. hiahtid, f. High a. + Tide. 
Only in OE. and early ME. ; in mod. Eng. ad. Ger. 
hochzeit.] A high time, high day, festival. 

a 1000 Laws of JEthclrcd v. c 14 (Schmid) To aeshwilces 
apostoles heahtide. c 1250 Gen. f Ex. 1507 At he3 tide and 
at gestning. 1837 Caklyle Fr. Rev. II. 1. x, A 4 Feast of 
Pikes, Fite des Ptques\ notablest among the hightides of the 
year. 1870 Morris Earthly Par. 1 1. 111. 194 Unto the town, 
Where for the high-tide folk were dight. 1884 Symonos 
Shaks. Predec. viiL 315 To attend her high-tides, was the 
privilege and pleasure of a congregated nation. 

High tide : see Tide. 

Highting, vbl. sb. : see nnder Hight v. 

f Hightle, v. Obs. [deriv. of Hight v.s, 
with dim. and freq. suffix -le.] trans. To adorn, 
ornament ; = Hight z>.3 

13.. E. E. A Hit. P. B. 1290 J>e hous & be anournementes 
he hystled togeder. a 1400-50 A lexander 154 1 ( Ashm .) pan 
[hel him hi3tild his hede & had on a Mitre. IbM. 454° He 
has a hatt on his hede hi^tild o floures. Ibid. 4969 As it 
ware hi^tild in bat hill with handis of aungels. 

t Hightly^.andtfrfy. Obs. Forms: 1 hyhtHc, 
3-3 hihtlich, 4 hi^tli. [OE. hyhtllc 'giving or 
having cause for hope or joy', f. hyht Higut sb.*\ 

A. adj. Joyous, exultant ; delightful, pleasant ; 
in OE., also, hopeful. 

a 1000 Andreas 104 (Gr.) Hama hyhtlicost. a 1000 Czd- 
titoris Gen. 146 Hyhtlic heofontimber. Ibid. 1605 Hyhtlic 
heorbwerod heafodmaga. c raoo Trin. Coll. Horn. 213 J>e 
lichame be sholde ben be soule hihtliche hure, makeo hire 
tu ateliche quarterne. 

B. adv. ? Pleasantly, becomingly. 

13. . Gaw. tf Gr. Knt. 161 2 He . . hatz out be hastlettez, 
ashi3tly bisemez. 

Hi-gh-toned, a. [f. high tone + -ed 2.] 

1. High in pitch (vocal or musical). 

1779-81 Johnson L. P., Swi/t Wks. III. 49s His voice 
was sharp and high-toned rather than harmonious. 

2. High-strung, tense. 

1804 Anna Seward Mem. Darwin 49 His high-toned ex« 
pectations. 1814 T. Jefferson Writ. (1830) IV. 236 His 
temper was naturally irritable and high-toned. # 

3. Having a high moral tone ; high-principled ; 
expressing lofty sentiments; having dignified or 
superior manners. 

1814 Scott Ld. 0/ Isles 11. viii, In whose high-toned im- 
partial mind Degrees of mortal rank and state Seem objects 
of indifferent weight. 1856 Emesson Eng.T raits, Univ. 
Wks. (Bohn) II. 92 It is contended . . that the public senti- 
ment within each of those schools is high-toned and manly. 
1886 Swinburne in 19th Cent. Jan. 150 The rough and ready 
hand of Rowley may be traced, not indeed in the more nigh- 
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toned passages, but in many of the most animated scenes of 
The Spanish Gipsy. 

b. U. S. colloq. Excellent, tasteful, of superior 
quality. 

Highty-tighty (hsrtiitarti), int., a.> and sb. 
[A variant of Hoity-toity, q.v., app. sometimes 
associated in idea with high, height, or with tight, 
and modified in use accordingly. The pronunc. 
of oi as /, as in He, bile = oil, boil, was formerly 
prevalent.] 

A. int. An ejaculation expressing contemptnons 
surprise or anger : see Hoity-toity. 

1747 W. Horslev Fool II. 168 Hcyty titey, very fine truly. 
1844 Dickens Mart. Chuz. xlvi, 'Why, highly tighty, sir ! 
cried Mrs. Gamp, 'is these your manners? 1866 Lorn/i. 
Mas. May 565 'Highty-tighty; what a much ado about 
nothing I ' said the old lady. 

B. adj. Petulant, huffy ; supercilious. 
1848THACKEIUV Van. Fair .xviii, 4 La, William, don t be so 

highty-tighty with us. We're not men. We can t fight you , 
Miss Jane said. 18$$ — Newcomes xlii, You know very well 
what I mean, sir ! Don't try to turn me off m that highty- 
tighty way. 

C. fsb. (See quots.) Obs. (or dial.) 

a 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, Hightetity, a Ramp or 
Rude Girl. 1725 in New Cant. Diet. 178s Gaose Diet. 
Vulg. T., //eighty toily t a hoydon, or romping girl. I1877 
jV. W. Line. Gloss., Highty-tighty, a see-saw.] 

High water. The slate of the tide when the 
surface of Ihe water is highest; the time when the 
tide is at the full. 

1636 Capt. Smith Accid. Yng. Seamen 17 It flows quarter 
floud, high water, or a still water. 1656 tr. Hobbes Elem. 
Philos. (1830) 439 In twenty.four hours and almost fifiy-two 
minutes ; which is.. the time between the high-waterof one 
day and the high-water of the day following. 1719 De b oe 
Crusoe 11. xi, Put out to sea ..at high-water, i860 A ItYear 
Round No. 69. 449 High water is never so high, and low 
water is never so low, at quadratures as at syzygies. 

Hence Hlgfli-wa-ter mark. a. lit. The mark 
left by the tide at high water, the line or level then 
touched; esp. the highest line ever so touched. 
Also, by extension, the highest line touched by 
a flooded river or lake. 

i<<3 Bsende Q.Curtim Fvj.The worcke did growe from 
the bottome of toe Sea. .but not yet broughte to the hyghe 
water marcke. i6a6 Bacon Sylva § 3 Betweene the Low 
water and High water Marke. 1748 Anson's r4y.11.vM. 
210 They, .lay their eggs, .in the sand, just above the high- 
water mark. 1878 Huxlev Physiogr. 180 The standard 
taken is neither high water mark nor low-water mark, but 
the mean level between the two. 189* J. D. Hood Water- 
spouts Yorksh. Wolds 48 Traces of the high-water-mark line 



HIGRY PIGRY. 

464 From Westminster-Hall to the Temple each day The 
River of Thames 'twas made a High-way. 1837 >V. Ikving 
Capt. Bonneville I. 7 9 The Platte has become a highway for 
the fur traders. 1868 G. Duff Pol. Sunt. 220 The great 
sea on the west, the natural highway of commerce. 

b. Any track well-beaten or regularly traversed 
by animals or things. 

1570 Tomsoh Calvin's Serin. Tim. 2^3/2 Poore ignorant 
men runne thus like Cranes, and . .goe the beastes high way, 
(as the prouerbe is). 1632 T. Scorr Betg. Pismire 17 You 
may obseroe the pathes and high-wayes betwixt one nest 
and another, is track't and beaten plame with their little 
feet. 1855 Baih Senses * Int. 111. i. § 28 The Concurrence 
of Sensations in one common stream of consciousness,— in 
ihe same cerebral highway. 1866 B. Taylor Poems, Passing 
the Sirens i 7 g But mark the burning highway of the sun. 
3. jig. A course of conduct leading directly to 
some end or result. 

1598 F. Mehes tr. Lewes' Sinner's Guide Title-p., Brought 
into the Highway of Euerlasting Happinesse. 1625 Burges 
Pers. Tithes 36 This were the high way to become sonnes 
of Belial indeed. 1690 Child Disc. Trade Pref. (1694) 25 
Trades that we have lost, and are in the highway to lose. 
1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) V. 288 That state. .1 perceive to 
be on the highway to ruin. 

b. The ordinary or direct course (of conduct, 
thought, speech, etc.)* 
a 1637 B. Jonson i Di'scw., Otinm Studiorum Wks. (Rtld^.) 



apparent throughout the village. 
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. . in an orderly way, along the highways of thought. 
4. attrib. and Comb., as Highway Board, hedge, 
passage, side, theory ; b. frequenting or plying one*s 
trade on the highway, as highway robber, slander, 
thief, ivomau ; c. used to run on the highway, as 
highway dog, nag, etc. ; d. highway rate, tax, 
one imposed for the maintenance of highways. 

k6ii Markham Ccuntr. Content. 1. i. (1668) 10 A couple 
of good *high-way dogs, that is to say. Hounds . . that . . 
will hunt as well upon a dry, hard high-way as upon 
the freshest mould. 1680 Otway Cains Manns m. «». 
Some Beggar's rotten Rags., left dangling on a High- 
way Hedge. i6a« Mabbe tr. Aletnans Guzman d A If. 

7S He bestowed his blessing vpon mee, and with it a 
good *high-way.Nag. i6ai gu^M £w. 

-rates on the 
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> . The highest point of intensity, excellence, 
prosperity, or the like, attained. 

1814 Earl of Dudlev Lett. 13 June (1840) 43 The high- 
water mark of English faction is very much below the ebb 
of French violence. 1856 Emerson Eng. Trails, Personal 
Wks. (Bohn) II. 132 The Ode on Immortality is the high- 
water-mark which the intellect has reached in this age. 1800 
Spectator 31 May 766 He IDefoe] nearly touches the high- 
water mark of English prose. 

Highway (hai-w^O- Forms : see High a. and 
Way. [f. High a. 7, 19 + Way. In OE. a true 
compound; but in i5~i7th c often two words. 
Often antithetic to Bv^vay.] 
1. A puhlic road open to all passengers, a high 
road ; esp. a main or principal road forming the 
direct or ordinary route between one town or city 
and another, as distinguished from a local, branch, 
or cross road, leading to smaller places off the mam 
road, or connecting two main roads. The Kings 
Highway \ see quot. 1895. . 

859 in Earle Land Chart. 130 Circumcincta ab onente 
cyniges heiwej a meritie stret to scufelmg forde. c 1200 
Trin. ColL Horn. 131 He nolde noht turnen ut of be he^e- 
wcie. c 1325 Poem times Edw. // (Percy Soc.) Ivn, 1 hei 
~oth out of the hy-way. c 1400 Three Kings Cologne <i886) 
55 There was also bisyde bis hille a h^e-wcye, and to pis 
Ime weye were .iij. weyes metyng to-gydir. i45o- 1 53o Myrr. 
our Ladyc 140 There ys a dyfference hytwyxte an hyghc 
wave and a bypathe, for the hyghe waye ys large and com- 
mune to all. 1604 F. Hehing Modest De/. 22 lb make the 
Point as plaine as the Kings high- way. 166a k tstry bks. 
(Surtees) 109 Chosen Overseers for the hy wayes for this 
present yeare. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. I. 452 Ihe state 
[Connecticut] is chequered with innumerable roads or nigh 
ways crossing each other in every direction. 1813 Examiner 
26 Apr. 260/1 The Coroner's Jury brought m a verdict of 
self-murder, and the poor creature's body was barbarously 
mangled by a stake, and buried in the highway. 1851 
Helps Comp. Solit. i. (1874) 5 To make a road for himself 
. . instead of using the King's highway. 1895 Pollock & 
Maitland Hist. Eng. Law \. 22 The two phrases J the 
king's peace' and 'the king's highway '] are, indeed, in- 
timately connected; they come from the time when the 
king's protection was not universal but particular, when the 
king's peace was not for all men or all places, and the king s 
highway was in a special manner protected by it. 

D. To take (to) the highway, to become a high- 
wayman, footpad, etc. . 

i 7 aa De Foe Col. Jack (1840) 71 We will take the highway 
like gentlemen. I1817 J. Evans Excurs. Windsor 31 Em- 
barrassment., that had induced him to so rash a step as the 
highway.] . .. 

2. trans/, a. The ordinary or main route, or line 
of communication followed, by land or water. 

c 1400 Maundey. (Roxb.) xv. 70 In be desertes of Arabv 
by be hie way toward Egipte. 1684 Roxb. Ball. (1885) V. 



. ..ny * High way Robbers, 
House-Breakers.or Murderers. 1638 Sir ^.Herbert Trav. 
fed. 2) 87 Unexpected onsets of the Coolies and *high-way 
roaeues. 1669 Worlidge Syst. Agric. (1681) x 7 4 Any poor 
Cottager thatlives by the *High.way.side, 1600 Rowlands 
Lett. Humours Blood xxviii. 34 Three *high-way slanders, 
haueing cros-lesse cursse Did greete my friend with, Sir giue 
vs your pursse. 1807 Daily News 13 STent. 7 /S 1 he Colonial 
railway policy has been almost entirely dominated by what 
is called the 'highway theory. 1618 Bolton Floras it. xvm 
(1636) 146 From huntsman turning *highway theere. 
Highwayman (hai-w^mzen). [f. prec. : for- 
merly as three words or two, without or with 
hyphens. In some districts with chief stress on way.] 
I One who frequents the highway for the purpose 
of robbing passengers; esp. one who does this on 
horseback, as distinguished from a foot-pad. m 

1649 Thomasson Tracts (Brit. Mus.) DXXXII1. xxxi. 20 
This last session there suffered 28, most of them high way 
men. 160a Bentley Boyle Led. 34 'Tis like the friendship 
of pickpockets and highwaymen, that are said to observe 
strict justice among themselves. . 1768-74 } uckes -Lt.Nat. 
(1852) II. 553 The charms of not and debauchery make 
highwaymen and housebreakers. 178a Cowper Gilpin 237 
They raised the hue and cry 1 Stop thief I stop 1 thief !— 
a highwayman 1' 1780-1840 [see Foot-pad]. 1849 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. iii. I. 382 It was necessary to the success and 
even to the safety of the highwayman that he should be a 
bold and skilful rider. r 

fig 1694 Acc. Sev. Late Voy. 11. (17") 25 We take.. Guns 
and Lances, to resist the Highway-men the Bears. 

2. local. A surveyor of highways. (In use m 
north Lincolnshire and elsewhere.) 

1888 Faeeman in W. R. W. Stephens Life <i8 95 ) II. 379 
Ex officio guardians and highwaymen I count for a mistake. 

Hence Hiffhwaymanliood, the condition ot a 
highwayman (see Footpaddeky quot. 1861). 
Hi-gh-wrought, a. 

1. Agitated or excited to a high degree. 

1604 Shaks. Oth. 11. i. 2 It is a high wrought Flood. 1702 
Rowe Tamerl. v. i, The high-wrought 1 empest in my Soul. 
1814 Scott Wav. xxvii, The present high-wrought state ot 
his feelings. . , , ... . 

2. Wrought with exquisiLe art or skill; accu- 
rately finished, nobly laboured' (J.). 

1728 Pope Dune. 11. 187 Thou triumph st, Victor of the 
high- wrought day, And the pleas d. dame, soft smiling, 
lefd'st awaV. 1838 Lytton Alice v. vi, She understood noi 
his high-wrought scruples. 

Higiene, obs. form of Hygiene. 
Higle, etc., obs. form of Higgle, etc. 
Hiffly-pigly, adv. = Higgledy-piggledy. 

1664 Homer a la Mode (N.), Tust as neighbors higly pig- 
lie. Let their beasts graze, but then can qmcklie bpy em 
from ev'ry one's i*th town. 167$ F. Rous Archxol. Atticse 
vi. 11. ii. (ed. 8) 274 They sit higly pigly, and every one takes 
where he likes. 

Higra, higre, obs. forms of Eagre. 

Higry pigry, vulg. perversion of Hiera picra. 

1773 Graves Spiritual Quixote viit. xvt, Madam Wild- 
goose would send him some Higry pigry, which would stop 
it at once. 

Higt : see Hight v. Hig-taper, var. Hag- 



HIJRA. 

taper. Hih(e, obs. f. Hie sb. and v. Hihful : 1 
sec Hiefitl under Hie sb. Hiho : see Hickwall. ] 
Hiht, hihbe, obs. ff. Height. Hii, obs. f. Hi 
pron., High a. Hjj, obs. f. Hie v., High a. 

II Hijra, hijrah (hi-d3ra). More accurate 
form of Hegira. Hence || Hijri (Hegiree) a., 
of the Hijra. 

1839 Penny Cycl. XV. 299/1 This retreat happened on the 
16th of July, 622, and has been adopted as the Mohammedan 
sera called Hejra. 1849 Sir H. M. Elliott BibL Index 
Histor. Moham. Ind. I. 48 During the first four Centuries 
of the H ijri Era. 1886 Seeley Short H ist. Napoleon /, i. 16 
With this Hijra [flight of the Buonapartes from Corsica to 
France, 1793] the first period of Napoleon comes to an end. 

HU, obs. form of III, Isle, Hill. 

t Hilaire, Obs. rare. In 6 hylair. [ad. L. 
hilaris, kilarus cheerful, merry. Cf. OF. hilaire, 
hylaire, prob. the proximate source.] Gay, cheerful. 

1560 Rollano Crt. Venus 1. 157 With hylair vult, and 
fassouo richt famous. Ibid. 357 To sum scho is hylair. 

Hilar (haiiai), a. [f. Hil-tjm + -ar Cf. F. 
hilaire .] Of or pertaining to a Hilum (senses 2,3). 

1864 in Webster. # 1870 Hooker Stud. Flora. 339 Seeds 
. . with often a pencil of silky hairs at the hilar end. 

tHi'larate, v. Obs. rare- 0 . [{. L. hilardt- 
ppl. stem of hilardre, f. hilar-us, kilar-is t cheerful, 
gay.] 'To make merry * (Cockeram 1623). 

Hilarious (hileVrias), a. [A recent formation, 
f. L. hilar i-s + -ous : cf. capaci-ous, atroci-ous, etc] 

L Cheerful, cheery ; gladsome. 

18*3 Scott Pciterit xlvi, In answer to my hilarious exhor- 
tations to confidence. 1856 Emerson Eng. Traits, Univ. 
Wks. (Bohn) II. 94 Cheery and hilarious tone. 1885 JV. 
Amer. Rev. Apr. 333 As .. hilarious as Anacreon. 

2. Boisterously joyous or merry ; rollicking. 

1835-40 T. M. Wilson Tales Bord. (1857) I. 53 Neither 
cared the hilarious damsel for the reverend turrets of Inner- 
kepple. 1871 L. Stephen Playgr. Europe viii. (1894) 186 
They may take it for granted . . that we were hilarious, 
excited [etc]. 4 1875 H. C Wood Tkerap. (1879) 277 Others 
will become hilarious, erotic, or pugnacious. 

Hence Hilariously adv. \ Hila-riousness. 

1863 Athenaeum 5 Dec., The conclusion was hilariously 
arrived at that the new Order should be named accordingly. 
1866 Mrs. Stowe Lit. Foxes 25 The holidays passed away 
hilariously. 1885 Truth 38 May 851/2 The fresh charm, 
hilariousness, and blush of spring. 

Hilarity (hiberlti). [ad. F. hilariU ( 1 4-1 5th 
c. in Halz.-Darm.), ad. L. hilaritds, -tdt~em, f. 
hilaris, -«j = Gr. I\ap6s cheerful, gay: see -ity.] 

1. Cheerfulness, gladsomeness ; calm jo v. 

1568 Skeyne The Pest ^1860) 25 Temperat hilaritie and 
blythoes are maist commendable. 1670 Clarenoon Con- 
tempi. Ps. Tracts (1727) 594 That joy.. which extends the 
heart to such an hilarity in the eyes, and in the countenance 
..that it cannot be concealed. 1776 Johnson 12 Apr. in 
Boswell, No, Sir ; wine gives not light, gay, ideal hilarity ; 
but tumultuous, noisy, clamorous merriment. 18*9 South ey 
Sir T. More 1 1. 148 The pleasure which they partake con- 
duces . . to health and present hilarity. 

2. Boisterous joy ; merriment. 

1840 Thackeray Paris Sk.-bk. (1873) 30 The coarse and 
vulgar hilarity. 1853 De Quincev Autobiog. Sk. Wks. I. 
202 Festal music . . is the most remote of any from vulgar 
hilarity. 1894 Amer. Missionary Nov. 378 The incompar- 
able hilarity of the dusky cotton-pickers. 

fHi'larouS, Obs. rare- 1 , [f. L. hilar-us 
(see prec.) + -ous.] = Hilarious. 

1659 D. Pell Impr. Sea 430 Archimedes, .whenhee found 
the resolution of the. .question, which transported him into 
such an hilarous fit of mirthsomness. 

Hilary (hrlart). [f. Hilarius, name of a doctor 
of the church, bishop of Poiliers (died 367), w hose 
festival in the English Calendar is on Jan. 13.] 
Name of a term or session of Lhe High Court of 
Justice in England ; and also of one of the uni- 
versity terms at Oxford and Dublin. 

At Oxford now more generally called Lent term. 

[14.. Customs of Malt on in Surtees Misc. (1888) 59 Y c 
grett cowrtt next eftyr Sayntt Hyllare day.l 1577-87 
HAaRisON England 1. ix. in Holinshcd 1. 181/2 Hilarieterm 
beginneth the three and tweotith daie of Januarie (if it be 
not sundaie) otherwise the next daie after, and is finished 
the twclfe of Februarie, it hath foure retumes. 1669 Sturmy 
Mariner's Mag. It. 101 There are four times of the Year 
appointed for the Determining of Causes.. Two of these 
Terms (viz.) Hillary Term, and Michaelmas Term, are at a 
constant time of the Year : but Easter Term and Trinity 
Term are sooner or later, as those Feasts happeo. 1812 
M. A. Taylor Pari. Deb. 6 M ay in Examiner 1 1 May 295/2 
In Hilary Term, 18 is, five decrees only were pronounced. 
1875 Act 38 & 39 Vict. c. 77. Sched., O. Ixi. r. 1 The Hilary 
sittings shall commence on the nth of January and terminate 
on the Wednesday before Easter. 

t b. humorous. To keep Hilary term : to main- 
tain hilarity, be cheerful or merry. Obs. 

16*9 T. Adams Heaven made sure Wks. 905 When God 
speakes peace to the Soule. .It giues end to all iarres. .and 

makes a man keepe Hillary terme all his life. 
Hence Hilary-mass, the feast of Saint Hilary; 

Hilary-tide, the time, term, or season immediately 

following this day. 

c 1330 R. Brunne Chrott. (1810) 384 At Sayot Hillarimesse 
at Westmynster salle be. 1875 Stubbs Const. Hist. 1 1, xv. 
262 These stated sessions were held by Edward I at Hilary- 
tide, Easter, and Michaelmas. 

Hilasmic (Mlarzmik), a. rare. [f. Gr. tKao-fios 
propitiation + -ic.] Propitiatory. 
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1893 Ch. (?. Rev. XXXVII. 186 Hilasmic rites for the pur- 
gation of sin. 

Hilch (nil J), v. Sc. intr. To limp, to halt. 
Hence Hilching ///. a. ; Hilcli sb., a limp. 

1784 Burns Ep. to Davie xi,Myspaviet Pegasus will limp 
. .And then he'll hilch, and stilt,and jimp. 1785— Halloween 
xx, He swoor 'twas hilchin Jean M c Craw. 1824 Mactag- 
gart Gallovid. Encycl., Hilch, a singular halt. 

tHild, v. Obs. Forms: 1 hyldan, 3-6 hild-, 
4 huld-(tt), 4-5 hyld-, 5 held-, (5 hilt). Pa. t. 
1 hylde, 3-5 hilde, 4-5 hildide. Pa. pple. 
3 i-huld, 4 y-huld, huld, i-hylde, 5 y-hillid, 
5-6 hylt(e), 6 hild e), hylded, 6-7 hilded, (7 
hileded). [OE. hyldan (j-Huldjan), f. holder 
case ; cf. ON. hylda to slash (Vigfusson).] trans. 
a. To flay, skin. b. To strip off (the skin). • 

a 1000 Gloss, in Wr.-WGlcker 223/1 Discoriat, hvldcb. 
c 1000 jElfric Lev. iii. 6 And hyldon pa offrunga and ceor- 
foo to sticcon. c 1275 Lav. 20958 pat folk hii a*slowe pe 
cherleshii hilden [riac-S ulo-jenj. cjzgo S. Eng. Leg. I. 
471/331 5 u yt hadde ich leouere ich were i-huld. C1350 
Will. Palerne 3587 Hastili hulde we be hides of bise bestes. 
c 1380 Sir Ferumb. 1639 Ai quike y rede ban let hem hylde 
be glotouns alle & some. 1382 Wyclif Micah iii. 3 Whiche 
eeten fleshe of my peple and hildiden the skyn of hem fro 
aboue. C1440 Anc. Cookery in Househ. Ord. (1790) 458 
Take conynges or hares, hilt and wassh horn, c 1440 Gesta 
Rom. xxxiv. 133 (Harl. MS.) To the secounde [tormentor] 
he comaundid to helde him qwyke. 1546 J. Heywood 
Prov. (1867) 36, I will as soone be hylt, As waite againe for 
the mooneshine in the water. 1647 Trapp Comm. Matt. vi. 
3 Till half their hides be hilded off. 1654 — Comm. Job 
xxxvii. 8 Till half hileded by the Countreymen. 

Hence Hilding vbl. sb. 

1387 TaEvisA Higden (Rolls) II. 359 Pe sleynge and be 
hildynge of a leon. 1519 Hosman Vulg. 80 b, Membraan, 
hycause it was pulled of by hyldynge. 

Hild, -e, obs. inf., pa. t. and pa. pple. of Hield v. 

Hild, -e, obs. pa. t. and pa. pple. of Hold v. 

Hildebra-ndic, a. [f. Hildebrand + -ic] 
Of, pertaining to, or resembling the policy of 
Hildebrand, who as Gregory VII was Pope 1073- 
85, and was distinguished by his unbending asser- 
tion of the power of the papacy and hierarchy, 
and of the celibacy of the clergy. So Hi lde- 
bra-ndine a., Hildebrandism, -ist. 

1837 Hallam Hist. Lit. ii. m. § 8 Extravagances of *Hil- 
debrandic principles. 16S9 Gauden Tears Ch. Eng. 566 
They sought hy *Hildebrandine arts to exalt themselves 
above all that is called God in civil Magistracy. 1855 
Milman Lat. Chr. vti. ii. (1864) IV. 63 The Hildcbrandine 
decrees against lay investiture and the marriage of the 
clergy. Ibid. vr. iii 111. 450 Against the *Hildebrandism 
of Rome and the monasticism of Christendom. 1893 Westm. 
Gaz. 14 Apr. 7/2 Erastianism. .is the control of the Church 
hy the State ; hut an equal evil is Hildehrandisra, the con- 
trol of the State hy the Church. 1680 G. Hickes Spirit of 
Popery Pref. 4 Our Covenanting *Hildebrandists . . would 
set their feet on the Necks of Christian Princes. 

f Hilden, obs. form of hill-den, a mountain cave. 

1583 Stanvhu asT Mneis 1. (Arb.) 32 He [^Eolus] maystreth 
monsterus hildens, Youre kennels, good syrs. 

Hilder, -or, obs. forms of Elder the tree. 

Hilding (hi ldirj). Obs. or arch. Also 6 held-, 
hield-, 6-7 hyld-, 7 hiled-, 7-8 heild-. [A late 
word, of obscure etymology : perh. f. Hield hyld 
vh., to bend downwards, bow, also to fall, sink, 
and to decline, turn waywardly aside + -ing. It 
is not clear whether the application was first to a 
horse or to a human being.] 

f 1. A worthless or vicious beast, esp. a horse ; 
a sorry hack, a jade. Obs. 

1589 R. Harvey/'/. Perc. (1500) 18 Least standing long 
still in the open faire, they fall to downeright halting, and 
so he disclosed for arrant heldings. 1600 Holland Livy 
xxi. xl. 415 Their horses, no other than lame jades and poor 
hidebound hildings. 1719 D'Urfey Pills IV. 16 A Run- 
away Beast that will not be held in. .a very Heilding. 

2. A contemptible, worthless person of either sex ; 
a good-for-nothing, arch. a. Applied to a man. 

1601 Shaks. Airs Well 111. vi. 4 If your Lordshippe finde 
him not a Hilding, hold me no more in your respect. 161 1 
— Cymb. 11. iii. 128 A base Slaue, A Hilding for a Liuorie, 
a Squires Cloth. 1611 Cotgr., Caguemaille y a filthie snudge, 
. . miserable scrape-good, couetous hylding. 1679 DaYDEN 
TV. <$■ Cr. in. ii, Away, away, you naughty hildings. 1843 
Lvtton Last Bar. i.v, There's Master Sancroft, of the Oak, 
will not trust us a penny, the seely hilding. 

b. Applied to a woman : A jade ; a baggage. 

1591 Shaks. Rom. $ Jul. in. v. 169 Out on her, Hilding. 
1631 Celestina xu. 142 She is a crafty Hilcding, and I will 
not give her time to invent some one ; villainous tricke or 
other. 1681 Dryden Sp. Fryar 11. iii, How the Gipscy 
answers me ! Oh, 'tis a most notorious Hilding ! 1713 
Rowe J. Shore iv. (1766) 135 This idle Toy, this Hilding 
[Jane Shore] scorns my power. 

3. attrib. (in apposition) passing into adj. 

1581 Breton Hunted Hart in Heliconia (181 5) 1. 139 Shee 
then takes of those hylding curres againe. 1596 Spenser 
F. Q. vi. v. 25 Thinking to take them from that hylding 
hound. 1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, 1. i. 57 Some Melding 
Fellow, that had stolne The Horse he rode on. 1613 Mark- 
ham Eng. Husbandman n. II. vii. (1635) 89 Those orts may he 
given to other heilding. and hungry Cattell. 18*0 Scott 
Ivankoe xxvii, Some hilding fellow he must be, who dared 
not stay to assert his claim. 

Hile, obs. f. Hill v.* Hileded, erron. pa. t. 
Hild v. Obs. Hileg(e, variant of Hyleg, Obs. 
tHiler. Obs. [f. Hill v.^ + -ek*/] A protector. 
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a 1340 H ampole Psalter xvii. 3 My hilere and horn of my 
hele. Ibid. 33 Hilcre he is of all hopand in hioL 

+ Hilet. Obs. [perh. f. root of Hill v.* to 
cover, etc. ; but cf. Holet.] A tent, a tabernacle. 

138a Wvclif 1 Kings xx. 11 Benadab . . drank, and the 
kyngis, in hiletis [Vulg. in umbraculis \ Coverd. in the 
pauylion]. Ibid. 16 Benadab forsothe draok drunken in his t 
hilet [1388 schadewyng place]. — Isa. i. 8 Forsaken . . as 
an hylet in a place of goordes [Vulg. tugurium ; 1388 an 
hulke in a place where gourdis wexen]. — Ecclus. xxxiv. 
10 Coueryng of brennyng, and the hilet [1388 a schadewyog 
place] of the mydday [Vulg, umbractdum meridiani]. 

Hill (hii), sb. Forms : 1 hyll, 2-4 hul, 3-5 
hull(e, 3-7 hii, 4-5 hei;l, 4-°* h yh h y n 0> 4"7 
hille, (6 yll), 3- hill. [OE. hyll str. masc. and 
fern. « LG. hull, Fris. hel } MDu. hille, hii, hul:- 
OTent. *hulni-z, pre-Teut. *knhii~s ; cf. Lith. 
kilnus high, kalnas hill, L. collis hill, celstts lofty, 
culmen lop, from ablaut-stem kel-, kol-, £7-.] 

1. A natural elevation of the earth's surface rising 
more or less steeply above the level of the sur- 
rounding land. Formerly the general term, in- 
cluding what are now called mountains ; after the 
introduction of the latter word, gradually restricted 
to heights of less elevation ; but the discrimination 
is largely a matter of local usage, and of the more 
or less mountainous character of the district, 
heights which in one locality are called mountains 
being in another reckoned merely as hills. A more 
rounded and less rugged outline is also usually 
connoted by the name. 

In Great Britain heights under 2,000 feet are generally 
called hills ; ' mountain ' being confined to the greater ele- 
vations of the Lake District, of North Wales, and of the 
Scottish Highlands ; but, in 1 ndia, ranges of 5,000 and even 
10,000 feet are commonly called ' hills ', in contrast with the 
Himalaya Mountains, many peaks of which rise beyond 
20,000 feet. The pi. hills is often applied to a region of 
hills or highland ; esp. to the highlands of northern and 
interior India. 

c 1000 jElfhic Horn. 1. 576 Hi huntiaS hi of aelcere dune 
and of aelcere hylle. c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 129 Uppan ban 
nulle synai. c 1200 Ormin 12055 patt hill batt wass swa 
wunnderr heh. a 122$ A tier. R. 178 Euer so be hul is more 
& herre, so pe wind is more beron. a 1300 Cursor M. 13690 
Mont oliuet it es an hill pat iesus hanted mikel till. 1340 
Ayenb. 5 Ine be helle of Synay. 13 ..E.E. A Hit. P. A, 787 
On be hyl of Syon. 136a Lancl. P. PI. A. Prol 5 In a Mayes 
Morwnyngeon Maluerne hulles Me bi-fel a ferly. c 1400 
Maundev. (1839) iii. 16 There is a grete Hille that men 
clepen Olympus. 1438-50 tr. Higdeit (Rolls) I. 423 There 
be hilles in Snawdonia of a grete altitude . . whiche hilles 
men of that cuntre calle Eriri, that souodethe in Englishe 
the hilles of snawe. 1480 C* xtoh Chron. Eng. lix. 43 Fast 
besyde salysbury upon an hull. 1559 W. Cunningham Cos- 
mogr. Glasse 177 Aetna, the burning hii. 1630/?. Johnson's 
Kingd. «J- Commw. 69 Yea, in the ridge of their highest 
hils (mountaines indeed I cannot terme them) you shall find 
pooles. 1645 Boate Irel. Nat. Hist. (1652) 81 Whereas . . 
other Languages . . have two severall words for to signifie 
those observable heights. .The English language useth one 
and the same word for both, calling hils as well the one as 
the other . . but that sometimes the word small or great is 
added. Now because this . .would cause some confusion . . 
that hath made us restrain it to one of the sorts, and to call 
hils only the lesser sort. 1784 CowpEa Task 11. 01 The hills 
move lightly, and the mountains smoke, For He has touched 
them. 1842 Tennyson Day Dream, Departure \, O'er the 
hills, and far away Beyond their utmost purple rim. 1879 
F. Pollok Sport Brit. Burmah 1. 99 All inhabited hills 
varying from 1,500 ft. to 4,000. Ibid. II. 74 Men who came 
from the Nepaul hills, whose home was . . at an elevation 
certainly not less than 10,000 feet. 1881 J. F. T. Keane 
Six Months Meccah 1 The foot.hills of the approach to a 
range of mountains. 1888 R. Kipling {title) Plain Tales 
from the Hills. 

b. Often contrasted with dale, plain. (In this 
use hill efceurs in the sing, without article.) 

c 1380 Sir Ferumb. 3997 Prykynge oner hulle & pleyn,Til 
he cam to Charlemeyn. 1*1440 Gesta Rom. xxxiv. 134 
(Harl. MS.) Then the sonne. .toke hir with him, and Ronne 
to-gedir ouer hillis and dalis, til tyme that thei come to the 
cast ell. 1*1580 J. Jeffese Bugbears iil iii. in Archizt 
Stud. Neu. Spr. (1807) XCVI1I, Ylls, wodes and dales. 
1590 Spenser F. Q. i. ii. 8 But every hii and dale, each wood 
and plaine. 1630 R. Johnson's Kingd. Comrmv. 639 When 
it is Summer in the Hils, it is Winter in the plaines. 1667 
Milton P. L. vm. 262 About me round 1 saw Hill, Dale, 
and shadie Woods. 1850 Tennyson In Mem. lxxix, And 
hill and wood aud field did print The same sweet forms in 
either mind. 

c. After up, down, used without lhe article : see 
Down, Downhill, etc. 

1667 Milton P. L. iv. 777 Half way up Hill. 1879 F. 
Pollok Sport Brit. Burmah II. ig5 He had gone down 
hill. Ibid. II.307, I followed., up hill and down dale, 
but never saw him more. 

d. Proverbs and sayings, f To get the hill, to get 
vantage-ground (obs.). 

c 1305 St. Lucy 126 in E. E. P. (1862) 105 Euere beo lai 
stille as an hul. 1647 TaAPP Comm. Rom. vii. 19 Corrup- 
tion, edg'd with a temptation, gets as it were the hill, and 
the winde, and, upon such advantages, too oft prevaileth. 
1654 Whit lock Zootomia 292 A good Cause and M iscarriage 

j meet oftner than Hills. 1819 Metropolis I. 58 Why, he's as 
old as the Hills. 1844 Dickens Mart. Chuz. xxxv, All this 

I time, Martin was cursing Mr. Pecksniff up hill and down 
dale. 1857 TaENcH Proverbs i. (ed. 4) 21 Do in hill as you 
would do in hall. 1891 Bowen in Law Titties Rep. LXVl 1 1 . 
127/2 The law of estoppel by deed is as old as the hills. 
2. Jig. Something of enormous mass ; something 
not easily mounted or overcome. 
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c X440 Jacob's Well (E. E. T. S.) 6 Ry*t so, bis watyr & 
bis flood of be gret curs flowyth hy3e uvto be hylles of 
browde & ryche folk. 1644 Milton Sonn. to Virtuous 
Young Lady, With those . . That labour up the hill of 
heavenly Truth. 1738 Wesley Hymn, ' The Voice of my 
Beloved' i, O'er Hills of Guilt and Seas of Grief, He leaps. 
1851 WiLLMOTT Pleas. Lit. § 21 (1857) ^5 The hill of know- 
ledge and fame was rapidly climbed. 

3. A heap or mound of earth, sand, or other 
material, raised or formed by human or other 
agency. Cf. also Ant-, Dung-, Mole-hill, etc. 

1207 (see Ant-hill il. c 13*0 [see Dung-hill i]. c 1340 
Cursor M. 23221 (Fairf.) If a hille of fire ware made & 
borou chaunce bou in hit slade. c 1450 Merlin xvui. 288 
Ther was hilles of dede men and horse hem beforn. 1587 
Mascall Govt. Cattle (1662) 283 Moules . . spoyle any faire 
meddow in casting up bils. Ibid. 289 Casting a great 
hill as big as two barrowfuls. 1590 Spenser Q. n. yii. 
6 He rose for to remove aside Those pretious hils [of gold] 
from straungers envious sight. 1654 Whitlock Zootomta 
313 Looking down on tbe world as an Ant-hill. 1784 Cowper 
Task iv. 346 The wain . . appears a moving hill of snow. 1834 

H. Miller Scenes % Leg. xix. (1857) 282 She clutched her 
bands into a hill of dried weed. 1887 Kent Gloss., Hill, a 
heap of potatoes or mangold wurzel. 

b. A heap formed round a plant by banking up 
or hoeing (see Hill v. 2 2). 

157* Mascall Plant. $ Graf. (1392) 83 Then againe cast 
vp the earth about your hills, and cleansing them from all 
weedes. .so let them rest till your Poles may be set therein. 
1577 B. Googe Heresbach's Husb. II. (1586) 62 b, When the 
Hoppes..are cutte downe close to the grounde,and the hils 
being againe raised, are covered with doung. 1799 G. 
Washington Writ. (1893) XI V. 232 No. 2 v is to be. .planted 
with potatoes ; whether in Hills, or Drills, may be con- 
sidered, a 18x7 T. D wight Trav. New Eng. etc (1821) 

I. 108 The earth is raised to the height of from four to six 
inches, around the corn, and is denominated a bill ; whence 
every planting is called a hill of corn . 184S J ml. R. Agric. 
Soc. IX. 11. 538 Tbe general mode of planting hops xs to 
place tbe hills at equal distances. 1887 Blackiv. Mag. June 
815/2 In Virginia .. a labourer is required for every 20,000 
hills of tobacco. t 

c. The rising ground on which ruffs assemble 
at the breeding season ; an assemblage of raffs. 

1768 Pennant Zool. (1770) IV. 22 When a fowler discovers 
one of these hills, he places his net over night. 1859 Folk- 
ard Wild fowler lix. (1875) 294 During the breeding season 
they [ruffsl frequent drier grounds, and assemble on small 
hillocks.. An experienced fenman soon finds out their blood- 
stained bills. Ibid. 293 Frequently taking the whole hill 
at a single fold of the net. 1875 ' Stonehenge ' Brit. Sports 
1. ix. § 1 A 'hill ' of ruffs. 
4. attrib. and Comb. a. Of or pertaining to a hill 
or hills, as hill-cop, -country, -crest ', -face, -foot, 
-ground, -tine, -pasture, -range, -ridge, -slope, etc. 
b. Of or pertaining to the hill-country of India, 
as hill-appointment, -station, etc. c. For a hill 
or hill-country, as hill-chair, -gun. d. Inhabit- 
ing or frequenting hills, situated or held on a hill, 
as hill-bamboo, -convent, -fair, -fastness, -grass, 
-horse, -house, -kid, -pony, -priest, -temple, -tent, 
-town. Also Hill- fort, etc. 

1896 Westm. Gaz. 30 Dec. 3/2 There were only two *hill 
appointments possible at tbe time. 1827 D. Johnson Ind. 
Field Sports 232 The best kind of shafts are *hill bamboos 
which have no hollow. 1861 in Hare 2 Noble Lives (1893) 
III. 175 About eleven sbe set off again in ber *hill-chair. 
X878 Svmonds Marty Moods, Riviera 11 How well In this 
♦hill-convent glides for them the day ! ix.. E.E.A Hit. P. 
A. 790 pe apostel bem segh . . Arayed to pe weddyng in bat 
*hyl coppe. 158a N. T. (Rhem.) Luke i. 39 Marie . . went 
vntotbe*bil coantrie with speed. 1875 W. M«1lwsaith 
Guide Wigtownshire 20 The church ot Bargrennan is well 
attended oy people from tbe hill-country around. 1883 
LoHgnt. Mag. Nov. 71 Tbe sportsman . .has gone up tbe *hill- 
face. 1851 Mavhew Lond. Labour 1 . 329 A *hill fair (that 
is where the fair is held upon a hill away from a town). 
<xi88i Rossetti House of Lifes, Tender as dawn's first 
*hill-fire. 1650 Trapp Comm. Exod. xx. 18 From the *hill- 
foot where they stood and trembled. 1891 S. C Scrivener 
Our Fields ff Cities 12 The river winds along the hill-foot. 
1577 B. Googe Heresbach's Husb. 1. (1586) 17 b, It is to be 
learned, what is best for the *bill ground, what for the 
valley. 1799 J. RoaEaTSON Agric. Perth 310 He keeps also 
fewer *hill-horses, a small species, of which at one time 
there were vast herds in the highlands. 181 6 Scott Tales 
My Landlord Introd, What resembled hares were in fact 
*hill-kids. 1873 W r Corv Lett. * Jrnls. (1897) 343 The 
crests of the *hill-line are crowned with tbe domes of the 
mosques. 1799 J. Robertson Agric. Perth 523 All the ten- 
ants nave a proportionable share of *h ill-pasture. 1881 T. T. 
FowLfia in Academy 29 Oct, 334 The *h ill-priests and the 
hedge-priests of the Northern diocese. 1844 Mrs. Browning 
Rhyme Duch. May iv, 1 could see the low *hill-ranges. 1845 
Stocquelrr Handbk. Brit* India (1854) 265 A promontory, 
or long *hill-ridge projecting into a basin. 1874 Whittier 
Voices Freedom, Palestine 29 Lo, Bethlehem's *h ill-site 
before me is seen. 1879 F. Pollok Sfort Brit. Burmah I. 
42 Now that European troops are being gradually concen- 
trated on *hill stations. 1827 G. Higgins Celtic Druids 231 
It may be correctly described as a *hill-temple. 1743 
Bulkelev & Cummins Voy.S. Seas 89 The Carpenter went 
up to the *Hill Tent, so called from its situation. 1887 
W. S. Pratt in W. Gladden Parish Prob. 433 Even the 
most humble, untaught player in a struggling *bill-town 
may fulfill, .all the higher duties of his office. 

e. Objective, instrumental, and locative, as hill- 
climber, -climbing ; hill-crowning, -girdled, -girt, 
•surrounded adjs. 

1897 Daily News 25 May 5/4 A gentleman .. cyclist and 
champion *hill-climber. x86i Mrs. Norton Lady La G. 
11. 147 When wild ^bill-climbing wooed her spirit higher. 
rti758 DvEa Poems (1761) 175 (Jod.) Whose *hill-crowning 
walls Shine, like the rising Moon thru 1 wat'ry mists, i860 
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All Year Round No. 47. 492/2 A green, nestling, *hill-girt 
Devonshire valley. 1881 Jefff.ries Wood Magic 1 1. vi. 152 
The *hill-surrounded plain. 

f. Spec, combs. : hill-ant, a species that forms 
ant-hills; hill-berry, the Deerberry or Winter- 
green, Gaulthtria procumbens, of N. America ; 
hill-bird, {a the fieldfare, Tardus pilaris (Swain- 
son Prov. Names Birds 1885) ; (b) the upland 
plover or Bartramian sandpiper, Bartramia 
longicauda, of North America ; f hill-chapel, a 
high-place for worship ; + hill-digger, one who 
digs into harrows or tumuli ; so t hill-digging ; 
hill-fever, a kind of remittent fever prevalent in 
the hill country of India ; hill-folk, -people, in- 
habitants or frequenters of the hills, hillmen ; spec, 
{d) the Cameronians ; {&) the elves or fairies of the 
hills ; cf. Hillman ; hill-fox, an Indian species of 
fox inhabiting the hills {Cam's Himalaicus) ; hill- 
gooseberry, a Chinese myrtaceous plant (see 
quot.); hill -king, a king of the mountain- 
elves ; hill-margosa, hill -mustard (see qnots.) ; 
hilloat, a species of wild oat, Avena strigosa ; 
hill- partridge, a gallinaceous bird of India, 
Galloperdix lunulatus; hill-shading, the lines 
of shading on a map to represent hills ; hill-star, 
*a humming-bird of the genus Oreotrochilus * 
(Cent Diet.) ; hill-stead, a place on a hill ; hill- 
tit, a bird of the family Liotriehidm ; hill-wren, 
a bird of the genus Pnoepyga. 

1747 Gould Eng. Ants 2 The *Hill Ants 1 so denominate 
from their usual Place of Residence, the sunny Banks or 
Sides of Hills. 1535 Coveroale Ezek. vi. 4 The cities 
shalbe desolate, y* *hillchapels laved waist : youre aulters 
destroyed, 15*2 W. Stapleton in Dawson Turner Trial 
by Jury etc (1846) 54 Smith, .examining the same Goodred 
upon *hill digging . . If he wolde not confesse to them that 
be was an *bifl-digger, he wold thrust bis dagar throwe his 
chekes. 1847 Norfolk Archxol. I. S3~4- »887 A. Jessopp 
in 19M Cent. Jan. 56 The hill diggers of th fift jenth cen- 
tury did their work most effectually. 1804 C. B. Brown 
tr. Volncy's Vino Soil U. S. 234 In Bengal .. there are 
woody eminences, infested with what is there called the 
*hill fever. 1814 Scorr Wav. xxxvi, He spared nobody 
but the scattered remnant of *hill-folk, as he called them. 
1816 — Old MorU iv, Tbe stranger . . being, in all prob- 
ability, one of the hill-folk, or refractory presbyterians. 1838 
Penny Cycl. X. 393/1 The Cam's Himalaicus, *Hill Fox of 
the Europeans in the Doon, in Kumaon. 1859 LKKG lVand. 
India 311 During this day's march we shot .. a hill fox, a 
deer, and a wild dog. 1880 C R. Markham Peruv . Bark 
292 The pretty pink- flowered Rhodomyrtus tomentosa, the 
berries of which are called • ^bill-gooseberries'. 1884 Child 
Ballads u. xli. 361/2 The etin of the Scottish story is in 
Norse and German a dwarf-king, elf-king, ♦bill-king, or 
even a merman. 1866 Treas. Bot. 731/1 M[elia\Azedarach, 
vulgarly known as the Pride of India.. Bead-tree, or *Hill 
Margosa, is widely diffused oyer the globe. 1895 Oracle 



Encycl. I. 539/1 Oriental Bunias, sometimes called 
mustard ', was introduced into Britain about one hundred 
years ago for the sake of its leaves, which are used for feed- 
ing cattle, a 1847 Mrs. Sherwooo Lady of Manor V. xxix. 
65 Anecdotes told by the old Indians of the *hill-people. 
1879 F. Pollok Sport Brit. Burmah I. 3 Formerly gold 
was worked for by Shans and other hill people. 1878 
Huxlev Physiogr. 12 Commonly effected by a system of 
*hill-shading. 1637 Boston Records (1877) II. 18 James 
Pennyman shall have the *Hilsteade and the marsh ground 
under it. 1885 H. O. Forbes Nat. Wand. E. Archip. 207, 
I stalked a pretty little brown *hill-wren (Pnoepyga pusilla). 
Hill, 0. 1 Obs. exc. dial. Forms : 3-4 hule,hile, 
4-5 hyl(e, 4-6 hil, hill(e, 5-6 hyll(e, 4- hill. 
[ME. hulen («), hilen, hyllen, hillen, corresp. to an 
OE. type Hyllan : cf.OS. hi-hulhan, OHG. kalian 
(MHG., mod.G. /*///&//), ON. hylja {hulda, hulil, 
Da. hylle), Goth, huljan, f. hul-, weak grade of 
helan : see Hkle v. It is probable that the ME. 
word was from Norse.] 
1. trans. To cover, cover up ; protect. Now dial, 
a 1240 Wohunge in Cott. Horn. 279 Hwer wi5 bat blisfule 
blodi bodi bu mihtes hule and huide. c 1230 Gen. $ Ex. 102 
It mai ben hoten beuene-Rof ; It hileS al Sis werldes drof. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 6802 (Cott.) He has nober on bak ne bed 
Clath til hil [v.rr. hile.hule] bim. a 1340 Hampole Psalter 
xvi. 10 Vndire be shadow of bi wenges hil me. 1362 Langl. 
p. PI. A. vi. 80 Alle be houses beo}> 1-halet [v.rr. belid ; B. 
hiled, ihyled, helied; C. heledl-.Wib no led bote wib loue. 
1496 Divts Paup. (W. de W.) iv. xxiii. 189/2 Her here 
wexe soo moche that it bylled and hydde all her bodye. 
1530 Palsgr. 585/1 Yon must hyll you wel nowe anyghtcs. 
1565 Goloing Ovid's Met. 1.(1593) 12 Go hil your heads. 
1606 J. Raynolds Dolarne/s Prim. (1880) 88 So should the 
earth, his breathlesse body hill. ^1746 Collier (Tim 
Bobbin) View Lane. Dial. VVks. (1862) 68 A floose of hay . . 
quite hill'd us booath. 1854 M iss Baker Northampt. Gloss. 
I. 323 Have you hilled the child up ? 1868 B. Brierley 
Alho'-th' Yate on Times * Things (1870) 121 Th' owd lad 
wur hillin' hissel up nicely. 

b. intr. Of fish: To deposit or cover their 
spawn. 

1758 Descr. Thames 29 A noted Place for Roach, Dace, 
and other small Fish, coming in Spawning Time to Hill, as 
it is called, otherwise laying their Spawn there in great 
Quantities. 

c. See Hill z/.2 2. 

f 2. To cover from sight ; to hide, conceal. Obs. 

aii25 Attcr. R. 388 Herto ualleS a tale, and on iwrien 
[v.r. hulet] uorbisne. 1388 Wvclif Prov. x. 12 Charite 
hilith alle synnes. ^1410 Love Bonavent. Mirr. xiv. (Pyn- 
son) E v, Our defaates and trespasses we hyll and hyde. 



HILLING. 

£■1440 Capgrave Life St. Kath. iv. 1379 Wype awey bat 
blyndenesse whiche hath hilled 30a r sight. 

3. Comb, f hilback, the covering of tbe back, 
i.e. clothing (obs.). . 

1573 TussEa Husb. x. (1878) 23 As interest or vsurie plaieth 
the dreuil, So hilback and filbellie biteth as eml. 

Hence Hilled a., covered, armed. 

c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 224 He sped him bider in 
haste, with hilled hors of pris. 

Hill, [f. Hill sb.~\ 

1. trans. 1. To form into a hill or heap; to 
heap up ; spec, to throw np (soil) into a mound or 
ridge for planting purposes. 

1581 Act 23 Elm. a 10 § 4 Before . . such Corn or Grain 
shall be shocked, cocked, hilled or copped. 1799 A. \ oung 
Agric. Line. xii. 266 Mr. Lloyd is much against hilling of 
manure. 1851 Jml. R. Agric. Soc. XI 1. 11. 350 It [hme] is 
fetched from the chalk hills.. and 'hilled' for 2 or 3 weeks 
before used, the heap being covered over with earth. 1884 
Chcsh. Gloss, s.v., I put some manure in and hilled the soil 
atop of it. 1887 Blackiv. Mag.june 822/1 The tobacco-land 
is hilled up, but scarcely half of it as yet planted, 
b. fig. To heap up, amass. 

a 1618 SvLVESTEa Spectacles xl, When hoord on hoord, 
when heap on heap he hilletb. 1627-47 Feltham Resolves 
1. xx xii. 109 When a man shall exhaust his very vitality for 
the hilling up of fa tall gold. 1660 Character Italy 12 
Another trick, .that helpeth to hill up his fatal riches. 

2. Agric. To cover and bank up the roots of 
(growing plants) with a heap of soil ; to earth up. 
(Also absol.) [This seems to have been orig. a 
use of Hill to cover (cf. Hele v? 2 a), which 
has become associated with Hill sb. 3 b, and so 
with this verb, the forms being identical.] 

J577 B. Googe HercsbacKs Husb. 11. (1586) 62 b, Set in 
grounde well covered with . . moulde, and afterwarde hilled, 
and so suffered to remaine al Winter. 1601 Holland Pliny 
I. 523 The skill and feat of baring the roots of trees, and 
also of hilling or banking them about. 1612 Capt. Smith 
Map Virginia 16 When it [corn] is growne midle high, they 
hill it about like a hop-yard. 1773 Brit > N - 
Amer. vi. iii. 123 The [tobacco] plants are set at three or 
four feet intervals or distances : they are hilled, and kept 
continually weeded. 1775 Romans Florida 175 The borse 
hoe. .to do the laborious work of the hoe in hilling corn up. 
1797 A. Young Agric. Suffolk 89 At Midsummer they hill 
them [hops]. 1861 Jml. R. Agric. Soc. XXII. 11. 3°5 
Hilling, or earthing-up the plant. 

3. To surround with hills. 

161a W. Paakes Curtaine-Dr. (1876) 25 Pleasant valleys 
hil'd on euery side. 

4. To cover with hills or heaps. 

1808 J. Barlow Columb. vti. 750 Shocks, ranged in rows, 
hill high the burden'd lands. 

II. intr. f 5. To ascend, rise in or on a slope. 

1538 Lelano I tin. I. 105 Camming to highe ground and 
somewhat in sight by hilling I passid a Mile. /bid.VU. 16 
The Soyle of the Ground . . is on mayne slaty Roke, and 
especially the parte of tbe Towne billing toward tbe Castell. 

6. To assemble on rising ground, as ruffs. See 
Hill sb. 3 c. 

1768 Pennant Zool. (1770) IV. 22 Soon after their arrival 
in the fens in spring, they [ruffs] begin to hill, i.e. to collect 
on some dry bank near a flash of water, in expectation of 
the Reeves, which resort to them. 1859 Folkako Wild- 
fotvler lix. (1875) 294 During spring, when the ruffs hill. 
Ibid. 295 Taking ruffs when not hilled. 

Hill, obs. form of III, Isle. 
tHilla, Hillir, int. 0&t.«Hillo. 

a 1400-50 Alexander 1066 'A! billa, haile\ quod Alex- 
ander & him a narawe hent. 1513 Douglas Mneis 111. vi. 
192 5a, thocht thi fallowis cry out, hillir haill ! 
Hill-altar. An altar on a hill or height. 

1539 Bible (Great) 2 Kings xxiii. 5 Ministers of Baal ..to 
bume incence in the hylaulters [1611 high places]. 1585 
A bp. Sandys Serm. (Parker Soc.) 217 Sacrificing on their 

I hill-altars. 1602 J. Rhooes in Farr S. P. Eliz. (1845) II. 285 
! As he did [break] the hill-altars And groues of all idolaters. 

Hiller, -ern, -or, obs. IT. Elder sb^, the tree. 
Hi'llet. rare. [f. Hill sb. + -et.] A hillock. 
1538 Lelano I tin. II. 54 Conscending a Hillet even ther by. 
- 1577 Habkison England \. xxiv. (1881) 111. 163 Neither will 
I speake of the little hillets seene in manie places of our He, 
. . they are nothing else but Tumuli or graues of former 
times. 1695 Phil. Trans. XIX. 46 The three first Hillets, 
viz. the nearest to the Hole, are quite barren. 
Hill-fort. A fort constructed on a hill. 
1833 M. Scott Tom Cringle xvi. (1859) 434 A sudden flash 
and a jet of white smoke puffed out frum the hill fort above 
the town. 1862 BEVEaiDGE Hist. India III. vil 111. 84 The 
hill-fort of Wusota. 
I b. esp. A hill-top fortification of prehistoric age. 
1851 D. Wilson Preh. Ann. (1863) 11. in. iii. 90 The simple 
circular hill-forts wherein we trace the mere rudimentary 
I efforts of a people in the infancy of the arts. 1871 Freeman 
Hist. Ess. Ser. 1. viii. 219 That class of towns which. out of 
' Gaulish hill-forts grew into Roman and mediaeval cities. 

Hillibaloo, nilliebalo w, var. of Hullabaloo. 
Hilliness (hi lines). [f. Hilly a. + -ness.] 
The quality or state of being hilly. 

1629 Maxwell tr. Herodian (1635) 332 B Y reason of the 
hillinesse and roughnesse of the countne. 1649 Blithe Eng. 
Improv. Impr. (1653) 121 Reducing the Hilliness to Plainess. 
1887 Hissev Holiday on Road 238 Some, .may think that I 
have exaggerated the hilliness of Sussex. 
Hilling, vbl. sb.* Now dial. [f. Hill v.i +-ing 
1. Covering, hiding, protection. 
a 1300 E. E. Psalter lx[i]. 5 [4] Be for-hild in hilinge of bi 
wenges I tnon. 1388 Wvclif ibid., Keuered in the bilyng 
of thi wengis. £1440 Promp. Part/. 240/1 Hyllynge, or 
happynge. 1580 Lupton Sivqila 28 Caring for nothing, but 
for the hilling and filling of their owne backe and bellie. 



HILLING. 

2. concr. A covering; e.g. clothing, a bed -quilt, 
a roof, the cover of a book ; cf. Helino 2. (In 
ME. freq. in phr. food and killing) 

c X3t< Gtoss. W. de BibUnv. in Wright Voc. 170 Celt e 
tecte, biling of hous. c 1380 Wyclif Set. Wks. 1 1 1. 427 When 
we haue fode and hyllynge [1 . 203 bilinge]. 1388 — Prov. 
xxi. 27 That thou take awei hilyng [1382 coueryngl fro thi 
bed. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 220/2 Haite, hed hiliynge. 1496 
Dives $ Paup. (W. de W.) v. vil 204/1 Hylynge lyfelode, and 
helpe of frendes. 15*0 Lane. Wills (1857) II. 9 My best bed 
hillinge of tapstre werke. 1601 Holland Pliny 1 . 280 They 
[partridges] couer their egs with a soft carpet or hilling as 
it were of fine dust. 1657 Tomlinson Rcnorts Disp. 55 The 
hillings from many seeds. 1888 Sheffield Gloss., Hilling, 
the quilt of a bed, a bed rug. 

3. ComK hilling-stone, stone used for roofing. 
1660 Act 12 Chas. II, c 4 Sched. 11, Stones vocat' Hilling 

stone the thowsand iij*. HiW. 17a! C. King Brit. Merch. 
I. 355 Copperas, Bread, Hilling-stones and Calve-skios. 
1811 Self Instructor 422 Slate and hilling stones. 

Hilling, vbl. sb? [f. Hill + -ing The 
action of forming hills or heaps ; es/>. the earthing- 
up of plants; cf. Hill v! 1 2. 

16*7-47 [see Hill v.* i bl. 1773 Hist. Brit. Dont. N. 
Amer. 11. ii. 211 Horse-hoeings, as also hoeing and hilling 
by hand. 1796 J. Adams Diary it July Wks. 1851 III. 416 
Ploughing for hilling among the corn. 

Hillir : see Hilla. 

tHrllish,^. rare. [f. Hill sb. + -1SH.] Of the 
nature of a hill, hill-like, hilly ; pertaining to a hill. 

1583 Stanyhurst AZneis I. (Arb.) 19 Thee father almighty 
. . Mewed vp theese reuelers coapt in strong dungeon hillish 
[cf. HildenI. 1609 Heywood Brit Troy vi. xxv, The 
wounded Whale casts from his hillish Iawes Riuers of 
Waters, mixt with purple gore. 1631 Markham Weald of 
Kent 11. i. (1668) 6 It is not so billish and sliding as the Weald. 

Hill-man, tollman. 

1. a. One who frequents the hills; spec, applied 
to the Scottish Covenanters (cf. Cameronian and 
Hill-folk), b. An inhabitant of a hill-country, a 
mountaineer: applied to the hill-tribes of India, etc. 

c 1830 J. Train in Scott Old Mori. Introd., The religious 
sect called Hill -men, or Cameronians. 1859 Lang Wand. 
India 6 A sort of sedsn-chair carried by four hill men. 1893 
Arch&ol. LIV. 269 The pinch of poverty often drove the 
bravest of tbe hillmen to raid the cattle of the lowlands. 
1897 Daily News 27 Nov. 5/7 The hillmen offered a stub- 
born resistance to the advance along its whole length. 

2. One of the hill-folk (b) ; an elf or troll. 

1881 Child Ballads 1. vii. 90/2 A supernatural being, a 
demon or a hillman, seeks to entice away a mortal maid. 
1884 Ibid. 11. xli. 366/2 The hill-man, in several Norwegian 
copies, carries off the lady on horseback. 

3. spec. a. (See quot. 1851.) b. A miner, a 
slate qnarryman [cf. Ger. bergmanit\. c. A hill- 
climber. 

1851 Mavhew Lond. Labour (1861) II. X72 The labourers 
. .paid by tbe foreman or forewoman of the dust-heap, com- 
monly called hill-man or hill-woman. 1865 J. T. F. Turner 
Slate Quarries 13 Tbe cleavers, or hillmen, build rough 
walls as a partial protection from the inclemency of the 
weather, a 1885 Shairp in W. Knight Life {1888) 74 Some 
of our party were very good hillmen. One day five or six 
set out on a race from our door, .to tbe top of Fairfield. 

Hillo, hilloa (hi-lo, hibv), int. (sb.) [Cf. 
Hallo ; see also Hilla.] A call used to hail a 
distant or occupied person ; now, more often, to 
express surprise at an unexpected meeting. 

x6oi Shaks. Ham. 1. v. 115 Hor. Illo, bo, ho, my Lord ! 
Ham. Hillo, ho. ho, boy ; come bird, come. 1751 Smollett 
Per. Pic. (1779) I. ii. 12 The publican. .rebellowed in the 
same tone . .'Hilloah'. 1826 Disraeli Viv. Grey vi. ii, 
* Hilloa, witbin I' shouted Essper. 1873 Black Pr. Thule 
xix, 4 Hillo, Lavender ! * he said, in a tone of surprise, 
b. sb. As a name for this call. 

1823 Byron Island 11. xviii, And then a pause, and then a 
hoarse' Hillo!' 

Hillock (ht-hk), sb. [f. Hill sb. + -ock.] 

1. A little hill. 

rj8* Wvclif Jer. vi.6 Delueth aboute Jerusalem an erthe 
hiltoc. 1529 More Comf. agst. Trib. 1. Wks. 1 143/2 Where as 
with a verye fieble fayth & a faynte, we shall be scant hable 
to remoue a lyttle hillocke. 1665 Manley Grotius' Low C. 
Warres 521 The Ground easily swelling into little Hillocks. 
173a Leoiard Sethos II. vii. 18 Upon. .the plain.. were a 
few verdant hillocks. 1884 Q. Victoria More Leaves 271 
We got out and scrambled up a higb hillock off the road. 

2. A small mound or heap of earth, stones, or 
the like. 

1382 Wyclif Gen. xxxi. 51 Loo Mhis billok t*388 heepl 
and the stoon that I haue rerid bitwixe me and thee, witnes 
shal be; this hilloc and the stoon ben into witnessyng. 
1538 Leland Itin. III. 129 The Partition of the Shire a Mile 
and more by Northe West from Simon's Bathe at the Towres. 
These Towres be round Hillokkesof Yerth sette for Limites. 
1701 W. Bartram Carolina 126, I beheld a great number of 
biflocks or small pyramids, resembling hay-cocks, . . I knew 
them to be tbe nests of the crocodile. 1875 LyelPs Pritic. 
GeoL (ed. 12) II. in. xlvii. 553 Just as the African sand- 
winds, .raise a small hillock over the carcass of every dead 
camel exposed on tbe surface of the desert. 

1 3. A hnmp, bump, protuberance, or prominence 
on any surface. Obs. 

c 1520 AwnaEw Noble Lvfe d j, The Kamell is a Iothly 
beste, and hathe an hyllocke vpon his backe. 1665 Hooke 
Microgr. 35 At tbe upper part of the drop . . there usually 
was made some one or more little Hillocks or Prominences. 
1668 Culpepper & Cole Barthol. Anat . l it 3 To tell mens 
Fortunes from tbe Lines and Hillocks io their Hands. 

Hence Hi'llock v. trans., to raise into a hillock, 
to heap up ; HUlooked (hrbkt) ///. a. 
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1791 Cowper Odyss. v. 589 The sufTring Chief, .occupying 
soon The middle space hillock'd it high with leaves. 1804 
J. Grahame Sabbath (1839) iq/i Fill up the furrows 'tween 
the hillock'd graves. 1867 F. M. Ludlow Little Brother 
91 On the pathless field of the hillocked sea. 

Hillocky (bi-bki), a. [f. prec. + -y.] Ahonnd- 
ing in or characterized by hillocks. 

1727 Bailey vol. II, Hillocky, full of Hillocks or little 
Hills. 1831 J. Wilson in Blackw. Mat;. XXIX. 288. 1882 
Miss Braddon Alt. Royal U. x. 229 They crossed a bit of 
hillocky common. 

f Hillous, a. Obs. rare. [meg. f. Hill sb. + 
-ous.] Hilly. 

1550 Decree Chanc. Lancashire in T. Baines Hist. Lane. 
(1870) II. 46 The way.. is very foul, painful and hillous. 

Hill-side. The lateral slope of a hill. 

? a X400 A rihur 369 He went ouer to be hulle syde. 1309 
Hawes Past. Pleas, xxvn. Ixiv, We lyght adowne, under 
an hyll syde. 1644 Milton Ednc. Wks. (1847) 99/ 2 > 1 fih a n 
. . conduct you to a hilUside, where I will point you out the 
right path of a virtuous and noble Education. x8io Scott 
Lady of L. v. x,The next [breath of wind! but swept a lone 
hill-side Where heath and fern were waving wide. 

attrib. 1859 W. Collins Q. of Hearts (1875) 4 Assembled 
together in our hill-side retreat. 1890 Daily News 20 Dec. 
5/6 The name ' Hillside men * . . applied to the Fenians. 

Hence Hillsider. 

1898 Daily News 22 Mar. 3/5 To object to any money 
being given to a poor hillsider. 

Hill-top. The top or summit of a hill. 

1530 Palsgr. 231/1 Hyll toppe, crespe or cresie de mon* 
taigne. 1535 Coverdale Jer. xxxi. 39 The hill toppe of 
Gareb. 1667 Milton P. L. vm. 520 The amorous Bird of 
Night Sung Spousal, and bid haste the Eevning Starr On 
his Hill top, to light the bridal Lamp. 1784 Cowper Task 
1. 222 'Tis perched upon the green hill top. 1875 Jowett 
Plato (ed. 2) I. 497 Tbe sun is still upon the hill-tops. 

attrib. 1893 Grant White in Westm. Gaz. 7 June 2/1 
The healthy antique principle of hill-top habitation. 1897 
Daily News 3 June 5/6 The lighting of the hill-top bonfires. 

Hrllward, adv. and adj. [f. Hill sb. + -wakd.] 

A. adv. Towards the hill. 

(In quot. 1570, phrase ' down the bill ' with postposition.) 
[c 1570 Pride $ Lewi. (1841) 9 Mee thought I had espied 
A thing come downe the hilward toward me.] 

B. adj. That faces towards a hill. 

1870 Morris Earthly Par. III. iv. 296 A house . . whose 
hi 11 ward side Is midst the vines. 

Hi'll-woman. A woman who lives on a hill 
or belongs to a hill-tribe ; also, a forewoman in a 
dust-yard : cf. Hill-man 1 a, 3 a. 

1851 Mayhew Lond. Labour (i860 II. 173/2 The perqul- 
sites of the hill-man or hill-woman, are rags, bones, pieces 
of old metal, etc. 1895 Sir W. Hunter Old Missionary iv. 
109 An aged grey-baired hillwoman. 

t Hrllwort. Obs. [f. Hill sb. + Wort.] An 
old name of Pennyroyal (or? of Wild Thyme). 

c 1000 i^LFRic Gloss, in Wr.-Wulcker 133/34 Samum, hyl- 
wurt. Ibid. 137/2 Pollegia } hylwvrt. c 1265 Voc. Plants 
ibid. 555/1 Pulegium, puliol, bulwurt. 14.. Voc. ibid. 
605/48 Pulegium, hullewort. 1528 Pavnell Salerfte's 
Regim. X iij, Hyll worte.. taken with wyne purgeth blacke 
coler. 1597 Gerarde Herbal App., Hilworl is Puliol moun- 
tain . 

Hilly (hi li) , a. [f. Hill sb. + -y.] 

1. Characterized by hills ; abounding in hills. 
1432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) I. 333 pe lond is..wib-ynne 

hilly and sondy. 1523 Fitzherb. Husb. % 6 Oxen wyl plowe 
. .vpon hylly grounde, where as horses wyl! stande still. 
1625 N. Carpenter Gear. Del. 11. x. (1635) 173 Some plaine 
countries neere the .. Pole maybe colder then somehilly 
Regions neere the /Equatour. 1738 Weslev Ps. exxv. ii, As 
round Jerusalem The Hilly Bulwarks rise. 1872 Black Adv. 
Phaeton xxx, The hillier regions of Dumfriesshire. 
fig. 1635 T. Hayward tr. Biondfs Banish* d Virg. 22 Her 
dainty hands.. delicately hilly, and lasciviously dimpled. 

2. Of the nature of a hill ; elevated ; steep. 
1390 Gower Conf. I. 25 The ston which fro the hully stage 

He syh doun falle on bat ymage. 1563 W. Fulke Meteors 



(1640) 57 b, Rivers, .are swift, .because they run downe from 
an hilly place. 1577-87 Harrison England 1. xii. in Holw- 
shed 1. 6o/i First of all vpon the east side of tbe hauen a great 



hillie point called Downesend. 1622 Fletcher Prophetess 
v. ii, Better to have liv'd Poor and obscure, and never scal'd 
the top Of billy empire. 1768 J. Byron Acc. Wager in Narr. 
Patagonia (1778) 23 A bay formed by hilly promontories, 
b. Hill-like. 

1658 Sir T. Browne Hydrioi. Introd. 1 Graves of Giants 
under hilly and heavy coverings. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg. 
il 481 A hilly Heap of Stones. 

f 3. Belonging to the hills ; hill-dwelling. Obs. 

1631 J. Havward tr. Biondrs Eromena 168 Foure moun- 
taine Swaines or hillie-men. 1698 Fryer Acc. E. India % P. 
175 Though these Hilly People are of a rougher Temper. 

Hillyer, var. of Hellier, tiler. 

UHilsa, hilsah (hi-lsa). E. Ind. [Hind! 
liilsd.] 1 A rich and savoury fish of the shad kind 
{Cltipea ilishd) * found in the Indian Seas, which 
ascends the Ganges and other rivers to spawn. 
(Yule.) 

1810 T. Williamson E. Ind. Vade M. II. 154 (Y. 1 * The 
hilsah (or sable-fish) seems to be midway between a mackerel 
and a salmon. 1879 F. Pollok S port Brit. Burtnah I. 4 
The most delicious fish, such as tbe pomfret, hilsa, mango. 

Hilt (hilt), sb. Also J hilte, 1-5 hylt, 1-6 
hylte, hilte, (3 Lay. heolte, helte), 4 hult, 5 Sc. 
helt. [OE. hill str. n. and m., = MDu. hell, hilt 
m. t ON. hjalt str. n. ; also hilte wk. fern., corresp. 
to OS. hilta (MLG. hilte, MDu. helte, hilte) f., 
OHG. helza (MHG. helze) wk. f. The former ap- 
pears to represent an OTeut. *heltoz — hiftiz, neuter 



HILTJM. 

j-stem; the latter OTeut. *hillj$n-\ of uncertain 
origin ; not connected with hold vh. (Thence OF. 
hell, helte, later hemt % hen, heute, It. elso, elsa hilt 
of sword or dagger.)] 

1. The handle of a sword or dagger. 

Becnvulf (Z.) i66g Ic b?et hilt banao feondum aetferede. 
ciooo j>Elfric Voc.xn Wr.-Wulcker 142/15 Capulum, hilte. 
c 1205 Lay. 1559 pa brae bat sweord .. Riht hi bere hilte. 
13. . Gaw. $ Gr. Knt. 1594 Hit hym vp to be hult. 14. . Sir 
Beues(C.) 4313 pe hylte was a charbocle ston. 1530 Palsgr. 
531/2 Hyhe of a swerde, poignee. 1590 Sir J. Smyth Disc. 
Weapons 4 Long heavie Daggers also, with great brauling 
Ale-house hilts. 1642 Fuller Holy $ Prof. St. 11. xix. 127 
He ihat hath the hilt in his hand in the morning, may have 
the point at his throat ere night. 1693 Sir W. Hope Fenc- 
ing Master 1 The Hilt is divided into three parts, the 
Pom ell, the Handle, and the Shell. 1847 James % Mars ton 
Hall viii, The Duke . . laid his hand upon tbe hilt of his 
sword. 

f b. Formerly often in plitral, with same sense. 

Beowulf (Z.) 1615 pa hilt somod since fase. a 1000 Sal. 
$ Sat. 446 Ofer Sa byr^ena blicaS 5a hiltas. c 1000 ^Elfric 
Judg. lii. 22 pa hiltan eodon into bam innobe. c 1400 Me- 
layue 116 Gaffe hym b hiltis in his hande. c 1430 Merlin 
103 Arthur toke the swerde be the hiltes, and . . yaf it to tbe 
Archebisshopp. 1599 Shaks. Hen. V, 11. i. 68 lie run him 
vp to the hilts, as 1 am a soldier. 1632 T. Hayward tr. 
Biondts Eromena 29 In whose belly, she., buried the 
Poyniard up to the hilts. 1753 L. M. tr. Du Boscfs Ac- 
compi. Worn. II. 205 The sword.. bent to the very hilts, 
t C. By extension, a sword-stick or foil, Obs. 

1 609 B. Jonson Case is alt. 11. iv, Let's to some exercise 
or other, my hearts. Fetch the hilts. Fellow Juniper, wilt 
thou play ? 

2. The handle or haft of any other weapon or tool. 
x573~«o Baret Alv. H 454 The Hilt, or handle of any 

toole or weapon, manubrium. 1848 Lytton Harold 11. i, 
Before each guest was a knife, with the hilt adorned by 
precious stones. 1863 Kinglake Crimea (1876) I. xiv.275 
Unnecessary, .to shew even tbe hilt of his pistol. 

3. Phrases, f By these hilts : a form of assevera- 
tion, f Loose in the hills : unreliable, conjugally 
unfaithful. Up to the hilt (t hilts) : completely, 
thoroughly, to the furthest degree possible. 

1596 Shaks. i Hen. IV, 11. iv. 230 Seuen, by these Hilts, 
or I am a Villaine else. 1632 Chapman & Shirley Ball iv. 
iii, 'Tis not, I fear To fight with him, by these hilts ! 1650 
Howell Cotgrave's Diet. Ep. Ded., In French Cocu is 
taken for one whose wife is loose in the hilts. 1682 Villiers 
(Dk. Buckhm.) Chances Wks. (1714) 136 It's no matter, 
she's loose i' th* Hilts, by Heaven. 1687 R. L'Estrange 
Answ. Diss. 45 He is All, Politiques here, up to the Hilts. 
1823 Byron yuan xi. Ivii, A modern Ancient Pistol-— by 
tbe hilts ! x86» Lond. Rev. 16 Aug. 135 The original state 
ments . . have been proved— if we may say so— up to the 
very hilt. 1883 J. Payn Thicker than Water iii. (1884) 18 
The estate was mortgaged up to the hilt. 

4. Comb, hilt-guard, the part which protects 
the hand when holding the hilt, 

1874 Boutell Anns $ Arm. x. 80 At tbe two extremities 
of its massive rectangular hilt-guard, the Roman sword 
commonly displays . . the head of a lion or . . an eagle. 

Hence Hi'ltless a., without a hilt. 

c 1000 Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 142/34 Ensis, hiltleas sweord. 

Hilt, v. [f. prec. sb.] trans. To furnish or fit 
with a hilt ; to provide a hilt for. 

18 13 Scott Trierm. m. xxvii, All the ore he deign'd 
to hoard Inlays bis belm, and hilts his sword. x8i* «— 
Nigel xxvii, A long-bladed knife, hilted with buck's.horn. 
1874 Boutell Arms $ Arm. ii. 17 Not a very secure mode 
of hilling a sword. 

Hence Hi'ltingr vbl. sb., concr. material for hilts. 

1897 Daily News 25 Jan. 9/5 Prices of hilling are high, 
especially bone. 

Hilt, var. of Hild v. Obs., to flay; obs. or dial, 
f. held, pa. t. of Hold v. 

Hilted, a. [f. Hilt sb. and v. + -ed.] Fur- 
nished with or possessing a hilt; in Her., having 
a hilt of, a different tincture from the blade. 

Beowulf (Z.) 2087 Heard swyrd hilted. xooa Wilt cf 
Wulfric in Kemble Cod. Dipl. VI. 147 Twa seolfor hilted 
sweord. 1636 Davenant Platen. Lovers Wks. (1673) 410 
A brace of massie hilted Rogues. ^766 Porny Heraldry 
(1787) igo Ruby, two Swords in Saltier Pearl, pomeled and 
hilted Topaz, 1850 Black ie sEschylus I. 95, I can also 
hold a hilted dagger. 

[| Hilum (hai-l^m). [L. hilum little thing, 
trifle ; according to Festus, thought to have orig. 
meant ' that which adheres to a bean 7 ; hence in 
mod. Bot. use (see 2).] 

f 1. Something very minute. Obs. 

1659 D. Pell Impr. Sea 44 Unhewn Sailors, that have no 
more than a meer hilum of goodness in them. 

2. Bot. The point of attachment of a seed to its 
' seed-vessel ; the scar on the ripe seed. 

1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp., Hilum } a word used by 
botanists to express the blackish spot in beans, commonly 
called by us tbe eye of the bean. 1830 Lindley Nat. Syst. 
Bot. 115 Seeds .. with a smooth shining coat, and a broad 
pale hilum. 1880 Gray Struct. Bot. vl 5 8. 277 In the 
simplest form of ovule, hilum and cbalaza are one. 

b. A similar mark on a starch -grannie. C. 'The 
aperture in the extine of a pollen grain 1 (Syd. Soc. 
Lex). 

1867 J. Hogg Microsc. 11. i. 341 Most of the granules [of 
starch) have a circular spot, termed the hilum, around which 
a large number of curved lines arrange themselves. 

3. a. Anat. -Hilus. 'Applied also to certain 
small apertures and depressions * (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

b. Path. 1 A term for a small flattened staphy- 



HILUS. 

loma of the iris from corneal perforation, in con- 
sequence of its likeness to the hilum of the garden 
bean ' (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

c. A little opening in the statoblast of a sponge. 

1887 Sollas in Encycl. Brit. XXI 1. 424 {Sponges) On one 
side of the capsule is a hilum which leads into the interior. 

||HiluS(h3H#s). Anat. [mod.Lat., altered from 
Hilom.] The point at which any one of the 
viscera has its junction with the vascular system; 
a notch or fissure where a vessel enters an organ. 

1840 G. V. Ellis Anat. 528 The spleen . . is convex exter- 
nally towards the ribs, and flat or slightly concave internally ; 
and this surface, turned to the stomach, is marked by a 
fissure or hilus in which the vessels enter. m 1881 Mivart 
Cat 233 This tube . . emerges from a fissure in the concave 
surfBce, called the hilus of the kidney. 

Hilve, obs. f. Helve. Hily, obs. f. Highly. 
Him (him, enclitic -im), pers. pron., ird sing, 
masc. (and f neut.), dat. -accus. Forms : 1- him ; 
also 1-6 hym (rarely 2-4 lieom, 4-5 hem,hime, 
horn, 5 ham, 5-6 hyme). [OE. Mm, dat. sing., 
masc. and neuter, of He, It ; cognate with OFris. 
him (MDn. heme, hem, him, Du. hem), and parallel 
in inflexion to OS. and OHG. imu, imo (MLG. 
ime, erne, MHG. im{e, Ger. ihm), Goth. imma. 
In loth c. (as in the parallel her, hem), the dative 
appears to have begun to be used for the accus. 
hine in north-midl. dialect ; by 1150 him had sup- 
planted kirn in north and midl., and before 1400 
had become the general literary form, though some 
sonth-western writers of the 15th c. retained hin, 
hen, which, in the form en, un, *n, is still cur- 
rent in southern dialect speech : see Hln. (So 
in late OFris. him took the place of /tine, hin ; 
and in MDu., the dat. heme, hem, him, intruded 
upon the orig. accus. hin, hen ; and mod.Du. has 
only the dat.-acc. hem.) But while him thus he- 
came both dative and accusative in the masculine, 
in the neuter the accusative hit, it snrvived, and at 
length superseded the dative, as in the modern 
'give it a push'. Thus, from being originally 
dative masc. and neuter, him is now dat. and acc. 
masculine, having received extension in case, re- 
striction in gender. Cf. the mod.Ger. restriction 
of ihm to living beings.] 

I..1. As proper masculine pronoun of the third 
person sing., dative and accusative (objective in- 
direct and direct) of He. Also as antecedent pron. 
followed by relative or prepositional phrase (cf. 
He 4). Used of persons and animals of male sex. 

a. Dative or indirect object — to him. ( « L. ei, 
illi, Ger. ihm.) 



855 O. E. Chron., Him ba Carl Francna cyning his dohtor 
Seaf him to cuene. 971 Blickl. Horn. 11 1 Eall . .baet him. . 
wses. .leofost to a^ennc. c 1000 Gosp. Nicod. vi, Se Haelend 
hym andswarode and cwacb. a 1175 Cott. Horn. 221 Uton 
wircan.him aemace him to fultume. c 1*0$ Lay. 143 J>e king 
heuede are douter, be him was swibe deore. 1*97 R. Glouc, 
U724) 31 Pe kyng of France.. bad hire fader graunt hym be 
gode Cordeille. a 1300 Cursor M. 1360 (GStt.) J>is es be oyle 
pat was hight hi me [v.r. hyme]. c 1385 CnAUCEa L.G. IV. 
Prol. 368 Him repentetb outrely of this, c 1400 Destr. T roy 
1854 Iff ye send horn bat semi y pat I sew fore. 1509 Bahclay 
Shypof Folys (1874) I. 56 Wei is hym that wyth pacience 
can indure. 1577 B. Googe Heresbach's Husb. 1. (1586) 8 b, 
[To] cary and transport such thinges as him listeth. 1671 
Milton P.R. ii. 266 Him thought, he by the brook of 
Cherith stood. 1768-74 Tuckes Lt. Nat. (1852) II. 433 
Ten acres of land which are worth hi in five pounds a year. 
1852 Tennyson Ode Wellington vi. 13 O give him welcome, 
this is he Worthy of our gorgeous rites, 
b. Governed by a preposition. 
«855 O. E. Chron. an. 838 Herebryht aldormon.. ond 
monixe mid him. cioao Rule St. Benet (Logeman) 29 
ponne ic beo ungewemmed toforan heom. 1175 Cott. 
Horn. 237 Per cumeo" be hali engles him to. c 1300 Cursor 
M. 22498 (Ed in.) poru dred of nem was don on rod. 1340 
Ayenb. 62 He hep auich a lac ine him. 136a Langl. P. PL 
A. i. 99 Holden with hem and with heore [B. wib him & with 
hirj. c 1386 Chaucer Man of Latu's T. 460 Fflemere of 
feendes out of hym and here. 1526 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 
1531) 3 And wolde not gyue to hym the due honour. 155a 
Lyndesay Monarch* 4734 The Landis Lord .. cleiks tyll 
bim ane herield hors. c 1645 Howell Lett. (1650) II. 116 
From him whom I trust God defend me. 1710 Heabne 
Collect. 28 Mar. (O. H.S.) II. 368 We have.. a folio Edition 
of him. 1856 Rev. I I. 274/1 We have little to add to 
the knowledge of bim which readers, .already possess. 

f c. Absolute constr. After L. ablative absolute : 
now expressed by nominative. 

c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Mark v. 35 Him ba Xyt sprecendum hi 
comon. c 1160 fiatton Gosp. ibid., Hym pa 3yt sprascenden 
hio comen. X377 Langl. P. PI. B. xm. 280 Hym willynge 
bat alle men wende he were bat he is noujte. 138a Wyclif 
John viii. 30 Him spekinge thes thingis, many men bileued- 
en in to him. 

d. Accusative or direct object. ( -L, eum, ilium, 
Ger. ihn, OE. hine.) 

(The 10th c instances were probably felt as dative.) 

[^975 Rushw. Gosp. Matt. xvii. 5 Him se xeheraS [Lindisf., 
Hatt., hine ; Ags. G., hyne]. Ibid. xviu. 32 pa 3cca»de 
him dryhten his [L., H., hine; Ags. G.,hyne.] CX132 O. R. 
Chron. (Laud MS.) an. 654 Him lunede al peode. Ibid. 2x1. 
1 114 fcet he sceolde him laiden to Cantwarabyrix, and blaet- 
son him to biscop. c 1154 Ibid. an. x 140 p n He helde him for 
fader and he him for sune. c x 175 Lamb. Horn. 59 J>e lauerd 

Vol. V. 
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bet him wrohte. c i«s« G *n. £ Ex - 200 God bar him in-to 
paradis. 1375 Baerou« Bruce ix. 465 He held cuir agane 
the king, And hatit hyme atour all thing, c 1430 Two 
Cookery-bks. 18 Take a Capoun, and make hem clene, & 
sethe hym in Water. 1548 Hall Chron., Edw. IV, 222 b, 
Shyppes, for to transport hym and hys over the sea into 
Fraunce. 1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, n. iii. 3 2 And him, O 
wondrous ! bim, O Miracle of Men ! Him did you leaue . . 
vn-seconded by you. 1852 Mas. Stowe Uncle Tom's C. v. 
32 What has he done that masV should sell him ? 
t e. Rednndant before sb. Obs. rare, 
c 1386 Chaucejr Knt.'s T. 475 For lalousie and fere of hym 
Arcite. — Merch. T. 124 She goddes peple kept And slow 
hym Olofernus whil he slepte. 
2. Formerly put also for other than male beings, 
f a. Him was in OE. the dative of the neuter 
hit, It, as well as of He. This use came down to 
the 1 7th c. esp. with a preposition ; later use sub- 
stitutes it. M , . _ , 
c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 83 OH haueS huppen him lihtnesse and 
softnesse. ia*97 R- Glouc. (1724) 43 P« gob al abouten 
hym [Ireland] eke as ich vnderstonde. Ibtd. 49 per nes in 
al be world swerd hym yliche. c 1325 Lai le Ircme 210 
A litel maiden-childe..And a pel him about. C1400 Maun- 
dev. i. (Roxb.) 4 lt takes in to him xl ober ryuers. c i4»S 
Craft Nombrynge (E. E. T. S) 26 pou schalt write pc digitte 
ouer be hede of be neber figure . . and sett be articulle next 
hym toward be fyft side. 1559 W. Cunningham Cosmogr. 
Glasse 41 The Fire conteyneth in him the Aere. ioia 
Brinsley Lud. Lit. viii. (1627)93 Construe first the Nomi- 
native Case : and if there be an Adiectiue or Participle with 
him, then 1 must English them next. 

b. Him occurs also as accusative for things (in 
ME.) grammatically masculine, or (in later use) 
spoken of with the masc. pronoun. Still common 
in southern dial. In standard Eng. now only with 
things personified as masculine : cf. He 2. 

c 14*0 Chron. Vilod. st. 486 Lord God ! y betake my soule 
to be ; Bryng hym to by joy. 15*6 Tind ale Matt. xvin. 9 Yff 
..thy fote geve the an occasion of evyll,cut hym of and cast 
hym from the. — 1 Cor. ix. 27, 1 tame my body and brvnge 
hym into subieccion. 1545 Ascham Toxoph. (Arb.) 110 
Take hede yat youre bowe stande not to nere a stone wall, 
for that wyfl make hym moyste and weke. t$5fi WAaDE tr. 
Alexis' Seer. (1568)250, This herbe .. If you cannot get 
him al wayes greene, ye maye kepe him drie. 1639 in C. Kerry 
Cfi. St. Lawrence, Reading U&*3) 54 For moovmg the pulpit 
and setting him lower. 1667 Milton P. L. ix. 48 The Sun 
was sunk, and after him the Starr Of Hesperus. Mod. 
{personify Winter had wrapped his mantle about him. Mod. 
dial. (Gardener says of mowing-machine)* He wants sharpen- 
ing, sir ; it's two years since he was done ; I remember their 
putting him on the trolly just here, and taking him to the 
foundry'. 

3. For the nominative : esp. after than, as, and 
in predicate after be. 

Common in colloquial lang. from end of 16th c. Dialect- 
ally the use of him for he extends to all constructions in 
which French uses tui for it. The construction than him 
is sometimes a reminiscence of the Latin ablative. 

c 1381 Chauceb Pari Routes 623 Hym that she chesith he 
shal hire han a swithe. c i5«5 Cocke LorelCs B. 4 Here is 
gylys logeler of ayebery And hym sougelder of lothebery. 
1605 Shaks. Macb. v. viii. 34 And damn'd be him, that 
first cries hold, enough. 1610 — Temp. v. i. 15 The King, 
His Brother, and yours, abide all three distracted . . but 
chiefly Him that you term'd Sir, the good old Lord Gonzallo. 
1698 VANBaucH Prov. Wife H. i, But sure it can't be him. 
*759 Johnson Dissert. Grk. Comedy Wks. 1816 IJL.20 
No man had ever more discernment than him, in finding 
out the ridiculous. 1764 Wesley JrnL 5 Feb., Why then 
does not Jacob speak as plain as him 7 1768-74 Tucker 
Lt. Nat. (18S2) II. 137 What anybody else can do better or 
worse than him. 1797 Burke Regie. Peace iii. Wks. VI 11. 
310 Is it bim 1 1840 Barham Ingold. Leg., Jackdaw, Heed- 
less of grammar, they all cried, 'That's him!' X893 
Northumbld. Gloss. s.v., Him an' me's ganmn . 

II. 4. Reflexive = himself, to himself. (*=L. 
sibi, se, Ger. sich.) 

a. Dative with trans. vb. t or objective with prep. 
(Still in current use, when not ambiguous.) 

c 855 O. E. Chron. an. 853 He . . hiene him to biscep suna 
nam. c xooo jElfric Gen. vi. 2 Godes beam . . namon bim 
wif. a 1175 Cott. Horn. 227 He wolde of bise cynne him 
moder aeceosen. c 1205 Lav. 6356 pes Damus on his deie 
ane chiuese him ichaes. c 1350 Gen. <$• Ex. 437 He made 
him manije fon. ? 1370 Robt. Chyle 55 The aungelle before 
hym made hym to stande. 1605 Shaks. Macb. v. iv. 4 Let 
euery Souldier hew him downe a Bough, And bear't before 
him. 1716 Addison Freeholder No. 41 (Seager) By this 
means he reconciled to him the minds of his subjects. Mod. 
He put the thought from him. He will take it with him in 
the carriage. 

b. Formerly much used wilh intrans. verbs of 
motion or posture (including be), sometimes also 
with trans, verbs, app. in the sense 'for' or * as to 
himself ; where, according to modern notions, it 

1 is superfluous. Obs. (or rare archaism.) 

C993 Battle o/Maldon \x Eac him wolde Eadric his ealdre 
gelaistan. c xooo jElfric Gen. xviii. 8 Abraham stod him 
under bam treowe. — Deut. Kxiv. 5 Beo him aet ham. 
CX175 Lamb. Horn. 27 pe unclene gast be ge<5 him of ban 
suntulle mon. c xaoo Ormin 229 Zacanje for himm ham. 
c 1205 Lay. 532 )>e king him com riden. Ibid. 25555 pa be 
king him awoc. a \n$St. Marker. 4 He. .ferde him sooBen 
into antioche. * 1300 Cursor M. 5235 (Gott.) Joseph had 
him sonis tuin. c 1300 Havelok 286 Quanne the Erl godnch 
him herde Of bat mayden, hw wd she ferde. c 1340 Cursor 
M. 4055 (Fairf.l Joseph him saghe .1 nfct in squeuen. Ibtd. 
14333 (Fairf.) lhesus him loked vn-to be lift . c 1380 Sir 
Ferumb.$oi,5 par as bat schryn hym was. c 14*0 Chron. V ilod. 
St. 865 pis tempest obeyeth hym no more me to, Shipmon, 

ten hit dotbe to be. 4:1630 Milton Passion 21 Then lies 
im meekly down fast by his brethren's side. 
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c. Accusative or direct object, arch, and poetic. 
<ri«75 Lamb. Horn, tog Pe aide mei him witan iwis 1 bone 
deS. ci* 7 S Lay. 30574 Brian him [c 1205 hine) hi-bobte 
c 1386 Chaucer Knt.'s T. 551 He chaunged his array And 
cladde hym as a poure laborer, c 1 45© Lydg. S ecrces x 1 53 
So shulde a kyng . . Shewe hym gracyous to hihe and lowe 
degre. c 1489 Caxton Sonnes o/Aymon xxii. 482 Ricbarde 
the duke of normandy. .recomendeth hym humbly to you. 
IS49 Compl. Scot. 118 Quhou he suld vse hym touart bis 
maister. 1620 Frier Rush 6 Rush went forth to sport him. 
1813 Byron Giaour 68 He who hath bent him o'er the dead. 
182a Keats St. Agnes xiii, He found him in a little moon- 
light room. _ 

5. quasi-j£. Male person, man. Cf. rlB 0. 
1880 Trollope Duke's Childr. (Tauchn.) I. 94. That other 

him is the person she loves. 1884 Gilbert Ortg. % Plays i^ 
•Mr. F. shall introduce him.' « It ain't a him, its a her. 
1898 Daily News 14 Mar. 4/7 Tbe chances against her 
' getting him and ber disinclination to wed any other him . 

6. Him one, alone, by himself, alone : see One, 
Alone. Him self: see Himself, Self. 

Himalayan (hi ma "lay an, incorrectly hima- 
l^an), a. [f. Himalaya (Skr. f. hima snow + alaya 
dwelling, abode) + -an. The second pronuncia- 
tion, though incorrect, is still frequent.] 

1. Of or pertaining to the Himalayas, a system of 
mountains forming the northern boundary of India, 
and containing the highest summits in the world. 
Hence, in names of species of plants and animals 
native to this region. 

Himalayan Pine, or Neoza Pine, Finns Gerardtana,* 
pine of the N. W. Himalayas, each cone of which yields 
about 100 edible seeds or nuts ; called also the Nepal nut- 
pine. H. Primrose, Primula sikkimensis. H.RnuDarD, 
Rheum nobile, and other species. 

1866 Treas. Bot. 979/1 Himalayan Rhubarb. 1878 K. W. 
Cust Mod. Langs. E. Ind. 119 At this point..! leave the 
Western Himalayan branch and enter the Eastern. x88a 
Garden xi Mar. 171 /i This lovely Himalayan Pnmrose. 

2. fig. Like a vast mountain in weight and hulk ; 
enormous, gigantic. ^ t 

1878 N. Amer. Rev. CXXVI. 500 The North, as the 
wealthy section, would be called to bear this Himalayan 

\ Hima'ntopns. Ornith. [L.> a. Gr. IpavrS- 
irov? the stilt, f. f^apr-, thong, strap + irotfe 
foot.] A genus of wading-birds ; the stilts. 

X7S3 CHAMBEas Cycl. Supp., Himantopus.. the name of a 
water bird, very remarkable for tbe length and slenderness 
of its legs. 1789 G. White Setbome n. xlviu. (1853) 293 
The flamingo, bears no manner of proportion to the himan- 
topus. 1875 Darwin in Life $ Lett. (1887) II. 97 The 
Himantopus.. is very variable in the length of its legs. 

II Himation (himse-ti^h). [Gr. f/«xTtoi>.] The 
outer garment worn by the ancient Greeks: 'an 
oblong piece of cloth thrown over the left shoulder, 
and fastened either over or under the right ' 
(Liddell & Scott). 

x8so Leitch tr. C. O. Mailer's Ane. Art § 301 Ced. 2) 339 
Important passages in life, .reception of tbe manly himation, 
marriages, journeys. Ibid. % 337 (ed. 2) 399 The Himatton 
was a large square garment, generally drawn round from 
the left arm which held it fast, across the back, and then 
over the right arm, or else through beneath it towards the 
left arm. 1869 W. Smith's Diet. Gr. % Rom. Antiq. (ed. 
2) 1173/1 It was the usual practice among the Greeks to 
wear an Himation, or outer garment, over the Chiton. 

1879 Geo. Eliot Theo. Such ii. 32 Clad in the majestic 
folds of the himation. 

Himme, himne, obs. ff. Hem v. 2 , Hymn. 

tHimp, v. Obs. or dial. Also 6 hymp(e. 
[Found first in 16th c. ; identical with Ger. dial. 
humpen, hiimpen, himpen, Da. dial, hompen to 
hobble.] intr. To limp, to hobble. 

1533 More Confut. Barnes \m. Wks. 766/1 If ..the good 
wyfe of the bottell of Botolphs warfe, that, .halteth both in 
body and soule . . would hympe forth among them and say, 
by saint Halkin father Barns [etc.]. 15^2 Uoall Erasm. 
Apoph. 180 Lame of one leg, and himping all his dayes. 
Ibid. 206 The deformitee and disfigure of hymping on the 
one legge. .did still remain. I5S» Huloet, Hympe, loke in 
halt, a 1825 Foabv Voc. E. Auglia, Himp, to limp. 

Hence f Hlmp-halt [cf. OK. lemp-hall (Corpus 
Gl.), laempihalt (Epinal), ^urdus*], one who walks 
with a limp. (In quot. as a nickname.) 

XS33 More Confut. Barnes viii. Wks. 770/1 At that worde 
woulde hympe halt his hostes hoppe foorth againe, and say 
mary syr that it were in dede for me. 

fHimple (himp'l), z;. Obs. or dial. [Inform 
a dim. or fteq. of prec. : identical with MHG. 
hiimpelen, himpelen, Ger. humpeln, hiimpdn, 
mod.Du. hompelen to hobble, dial. Eng. homple, 
Sc. Humple; cf. MDn. humpelare a limper.] 

^Himp v. , , J , . 

1656 Blount Gtossogr., To Himple, to halt, used in the 
North of England. 1658 Phillips, Himple, an old Saxon 
word, signifying to halt, or go lame. 1721 in Bailey. 

Himself (himself), pron. Forms : see Self. 
[f. Him dat.-acc. Jers. pron. + Self. Self was 
orig. an adj. which could be inflected in conco'rd 
with any case of the pron. For the earlier con- 
structions see Self.] 

I. Emphatic use. = Very him, very he> that very 
man, etc.^L. ipse. 

1. As emphatic dative and (later) objective. 

(The OE. accusative was h ine sel/(ne.) 

c 803 K. ^Elfbeo Oros. v. xiii. § 2 [Antonius] forlet Octa- 
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uianuses swostor and him selfum onbead sewin & openne 
feondsctpe. c 897 — Gregory's Past. xvi. 100 He waes on 
himselfum mid &es hal^an gastes maejene swiSe healice up. 
abrosden. 1535 Coverdale i Mace. viii. 7 They toke him 
self alyue. 

2. Standing in apposition with the nominative 
pronoun, or with a sb. in nominative or objective. 

(Originally him and self were unconnected syntactically, 
self being a nominative, in apposition to the subject, while 
him was a dative as in Him 4b; but the juxtaposition of 
the two words resulted in the attraction of self to hint.) 

cSgy K. /Elfreo Gregory's Pasi. xiv. 90 Da scylde be se 
him self acr nyste. nooo Gospel Nicod. xxxiv, Pilatus 
hym sylf awrat ealle ba byng. *ii75 Lamb. Horn. 35 He 
heo dude him seolf. c 1100 Ormin Ded. 195 He wollde ben 
himm sellf i waterr fullhtnedd. 1197 R. Glouc. (1724) 377 
He was ryche hym sulf. a- 1300 Cursor A/. 173 Iesu enst 
him selue [v.rr. him-self, him seluen] ches til him apostels 
tuelae. c 1300 Bektt 374 And of the beste him silve he 
at, swithe scars and lute. ^1400 Desir. Troy 1236 The 
souerayn hym seluon was surly enarmyt. 1513 ^loRE in 
Grafton Chron. (1368) II. 758 Sanctified by saint Peter 
himselfe. «iS35 — Edw. V (1641) 5 A proud appetite of 
the duke himselfe. 1581 Pettie Guaxzds Civ. Conv. 11. 
(1586) 74 They will make Heraclitus himselfe laugh al it. 
1596 Smaks. Merck. V. in. L 82 A third cannot be matcht, 
vnlesse the diuetl himselfe turne lew. 1776 Trial of Numio- 
comar 36 /a Did your brother write his letters himself, or you 
for him? 1869 J. Martineau Ess. I. 50 Not Wolsey him* 
self could find more magnificent pleas. 

3. With the nominative pronoun omitted, and 
himself taking its place, arch. 

(= OE. he self he selfa.) 

c 1000 Sec. Laws of Canute c. 30 8 3 (Schmid) Nime fife 
and beo he [v.r. him] sylfa syxta.^ Ibid. $ 7 Nime him fif . . 
and beo him sylf sixta. c 1 200 Trin. Coll. Horn, lai Alse him 
self seift. 1297 R. Glouc (1724) 12 Mony was be gode body 
bat hym self slou bat day. 1388 Wycuf Hab. i. 13 A more 
lust man than hymsilf (1382 than hyml. 1535 Stewart Cron. 
Scot. (1858) 1. 6 Siclike as him sell. t6to Crt. tf Times Jos. I 
(1849) 120 Sir Edward Villiers told him himself was the 
man. 1719 J. Ricmardsoh Art Critic. 188 But Himself is 
seen throughout most apparently. 1864 Tennyson Aylmer's 
F. 596 The dagger which himself Gave Edith. 

b. Used alone in predicate after be, become, etc., 
and in adverbial extensions ■= by himself. To be 
himself 1 to be in his normal condition of mind and 
body : see Self. 

1526 Tin dale John vl 15 Therfore departed he agayne into 
a mountayne hym silfe a Tone. 1591 Smaks. Two Gent. 11. 
lit. 34, I am the dogge : no, the dogge is himselfe, and I am 
the dogge : oh, the dogge is me, and I am my selfe. 1690 
Locke Hunt. Und. u. xxvii. (1695) 186 When we say such 
an one is not himself, or is hesides himself . . as if .. the self 
same Person was no Jonger in that^ Man. 1700 Gibber 
Shahs.' s Rich. Ill, v. iii, Richard's himself again, a 1 716 
South (J.), For one man to see another so much himself as to 
sigh his griefs, and groan his pains, so sing his joys [etc.]. 
1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. I. iv. iv, He will not be Thou, hut 
must and will be Himself. 186a Lond. Rev. 50 Aug. 188 He 
would soon be himself again. 1866 Liodon Bampt. Led. 
L § 1 (1875) s His most startling revelation was Himself. 

II. Reflexive use. *=L. sibi, se; Ger. sick. 

4. Dative, and objective with preposition. fJIim- 
selfward, toward himself (see -ward). 

c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Mark iii. 24 Gif his rice on him sylfum bi5 
to-daeled. £1175 Lamb. Horn. 61 Efre mid him # solue to 
wunen. c 1250 Gen. tf Ex. 1338 God him Sor hi him -seluen 
swor. c 1400 A Pol. Loll. 60 God is al rijtfulnes in himseluen. 
1534 Tinoale Luke xv. 17 Then he came to him selfe and 
sayde [etc.]. 1549 Coverdale, etc Erasm. Par. Rom. 34 Let 
no man idely hue to himself warde. 1156a J. Hevwood Prov. 
<fr Epigr. (1867) 141 Euery man for him self, and god for vs 
all. 1607 Shaks. Cor. v. it. 11 1 He that hath a will to die by 
himselfe, feares it not from another. 1700 S. L. tr. Frykes 1 
Voy. East Ind. to If he designs to have it to himself again. ' 
1795 Macneill Will tf Jean 11. ix, Will. .Had some battles 
wi'himsel. 1809-10 Coleridge Friend (1865) 48 Charlemagne 
. .created for himself the means of which he availed himself. 
Mod. He gave himself a treat. 

6. Accusative or direct object. 

c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 75 Ne na mon nah him solue wernen 
henne. 11200 Vices tf Virtues 111 Dat he sceawede him I 
setu. a 1225 Ancr. R. 56 Dauid. .forget htm suluen. a 1300 
Cursor M. 1608 Quen he to pin him-selfen did For his ( 
choslinges on rod-tre. c 1410 Love Bonavent. Mirr. xxxiv. 
66 (Gibbs MS.) Makyngc hym selfen god. 1582 N. Liche- 
fielo tr. Castanheda's Cong. E. Ind. vii. 17 b, Perswaded the 
Captaine generall, not to trouble himselfe with the want of 
the other Pilot. 1605 Lond. Prodigal 1. i, The sea . . borrows 
of all the small currents in the world to increase himself. 
T 635 J« Havward tr. Biondis Banish 'd Virg. a 2 He could 
hardly, .beleeve himselfe ; opening therefore his eyes better. 
a 1703 Burkitt On N. T. Mark xii. 34 Every man may, yea, 
ought to love himself. 1864 Tennyson Aylmer's F. 544 
[He] bad him with good heart sustain himself. 

III. 6. quasi-j^. 

1622 Bacoh Hen. VI J ', 89 Your King, whom he desires to 
make another Himselfe. 1816 Keatinge Trav. (1817) 1 . 320 
Neither did he mix with the crowd of populace : indeed he 
had much the appearance of being a himself, at least to the 
aggregation about htm. 

IV. From the 14th c. there has been a tendency 
to treat self as a sb. (« person, personality), and 
substitute the possessive his for him. This is 
prevalent in the dialects, but in standard English 
has place only where an adj., etc. intervenes, as his 
own, very, good, true, self. See Self. 

13.. Cursor Mundi 15626 (Gatt.) His halt self all suett. 
C1340 Ibid. jjz6 (Fatrf.) Noe..wro3t his-self [Cott. he 
self, GSti. himself 1 in bat labour, ci^olbid. 3408 (Fatrf.) 
pat we may wib his-seluen wone [other texts him -self, 
him seluen]. 1406 Hoccleve La male regie 43s Who . . 
bis nwne self forgettth. 1508 Fisher 7 Penit. Ps. cii. 
Wks. (1876) 185 Also whal domage his selfe sholde endure. 
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1562 Turner Herbal u. 40 b, Mntlhiolus . ♦ erreth . . much 
more hys selfe. 1601 Holland Pliny II. 573 A Summer 
parlour for pleasure, that Callistus. .built for his owne selfe. 
1653 Gloria tf Narcissus I. in Although he were on 
horseback and his selfe on foot. 1826 Disraeli Viv. Grey 
iv. i, • Is not that Lord Lowersdale?' * His very self.' 1832 
W. Stephenson Gateshead Local Poems 48 Hehang'd hjs-sel. 
1838 Dickens Nich. Nick, xxxiv, Gorging his-self with vittles. 

Himward, ►wards, orig. to him-ward{s, to- 
wards him : see -ward. 

1563 Ord. Pub. Fast in Liturg. Serv.Q. Eliz. (Parker Soc.) 
479 To turn his ire to himward, who had chiefly offended. 
I 577-87 Holinsheo Chron. I. 1x3/2 God's high favour ex- 
tended to him wards. 1888 M bs. Lynn Linton Long Night 
II. 11. xii. 173 She was only dumbly conscious. .of Anthony 
Harford and her ever-increasing difficulties himward. 

Himyarite (hrmyarait), sb. Also Ham-, 
Hhim-. [f. name of Himyar, a traditional king of 
Yemen in Southern Arahia + -ite.] One of an 
ancient people of Southern Arabia (formerly called 
Homerites). Also attrib. = Himyari*tic a., of or 
pertaining to the Himyarites, their civilization, etc.; 
commonly applied to the language of this ancient 
people (a distinct dialect of Arabic akin toEthiopic), 
and to its alphabet, and the inscriptions preserved 
in it. So Himya»ric a. 

1842 [see Homer ite]. 1843 J. Nicholson in Kilto's CycL 
Bibl Lit. I. 668/2 The Himjarite alphabet. 1854 Pop. Bibl. 
Educ. 1. 1 80/1 Although the old Hamyaritic characters had 
somewhat degenerated in form, yet they were still in use, in 
the first century of Christianity. 1864 E. Deutsch in Reader 
IV. 664/2 Osiander,the great Himyantic scholar. 1864 Web- 
ster, Himyaric. 1881 A ihenxurn 29 Jan. 168/3 A paper *On 
a Himyarite Tetradrachm of the Second Century B.C.'. 

II Hin (hin), sb. Also 4 hyn. [ad. Heh. p 
htn.] A Hebrew measure of capacity for liquids, 
containing a little over a gallon. 

138a Wyclif Exod. xxx. 24 Oyle of the olyues,the mesure 
of nyn. that is, of two pownd.^ 1535 Coveroale Ibid., An 
Hin of oyle otyue. — Lev. xix. 36 A true Epha, a true 
Hin shalbe amonge you. 1660 Fuller Mixt Contempt. 
(1841) 177 Some have had a hin, others a homer, others an 
ephah of afflictions. 1864 R. S. Hawker Quest Sangraal 
1 The Sangraal. .That held, like Christ's own heart, an Hin 
of blood ! 1873 R. Conuek in Trans. Soc. Bibl. Arch. iy. 
122-3 The log or twelfth part of the hin, contains 34 cuhic 
inches, the hin, 288 (or 1*0198 gallons). 

T Hin, hine, pers. pron., %rd sing, masc, acctis. 
Obs. exc. dial. Forms: 1 hiene, 1-2 hyne, 1-4 
hine, 2-5 hin, 4-5 hyn, hen ; 8-9 s. w. dial, en, 
un, »n. [OE. hine, hiene, accusative of He; 
cognate w. OFris. hine {hini, hin), MDu. hin, 
hen ; and parallel in inflexion to OS. and Goth. 
ina, OHG. in, inan (MLG. ine, ene, MHG. in, 
Ger. ihn). In English, as in Frisian and Dutch, 
this original accusative has been superseded by the 
dative him. Already before 1000, traces are found 
of the dative form used instead of the ace, and 
before 1150 hine was obsolete in the north and 
midlands. Hine was used in Kentish (beside him) 
in 1340, but appears rarely in literature after 1400, 
though still, in the reduced form hi, tin, '« (an, 'n), 
the ordinary form of the accusative in s.w. dialects, 
as 1 we zeed gwayn*, we saw him going. (See 
Barnes Dorset Gram. (1863) 20, Ehvorthy W. 
Somerset Gram. (1877) 36.)] -Him, direct objec- 
tive. Also reflexive. 

c 855 O. E. Chron. (Parker MS.) an. 787 Hiene mon ofsloj. 
898 Ibid. an. 894 Hi hine ne mehton ferian. ciooo Gosp. 
Nicodemns v, Gelaede hyne in to me. na6 O. E. Chron. 
(Laud MS.), He sende him to Walingeforde . . and let hine 
don on harde hande. c 117s Lamb. Horn. 19 We hine sculde 
luuian. Ibid. 33 pa man be beo3 in pe castel and hin 5eme5. 
c 1205 Lay. 584 Mid him he hine laedde. Ibid. 26371 Let 
hine halden France [c 12^5 let him holde]. a iaa$ Ancr.R. 
86 {>e uorme .. preise5 hine biuoren bimsulf, & makeS hine 
. .3et betere ben he beo. 1*1250 Gen. $ Ex. 3004 Flexes kin 
sal hin ouergon. c 1250 O. Kent. Serm. in O. E. Misc. 
26 Hi wolden gon for to hyne anuri. Ibid. 37 Al swo hi 
hedden ifonden ure louerd, swo hin anurede. 1340 Ayenb. 
16 Liutbere be angel.. him wolde emni to god, pet hine 10 
uayr an iuo guod hedde y-mad. c 1450 Lonelich Grail 
xxx viii. 374, I saw hyn fyhten as I vndirstond. 1746 Ex- 
moor Scold. (E. D. S.) 208 Whan tha hadst cort en by the 
heend Legs o'en. Ibid. 356 Tha wud'st ha' borst en to 
Shivers, nif chad net a-vung en. a 1754 Fieloing Fathers 
in. i, 1 would a brought un to town, but the dogs would not 
spare un. 1785 Sarah Fielding Ophelia II. iv, They called 
the dead halloo, and cried out — *To-un, boys, to-un !' 1856 
Punch Jan. 37 Each feller I met, 'Didst thee zee unV 
did cry. 

b. Rarely (by confusion) for the dative. 

1127 O. E. Chron. (Laud MS.), Se kyng of France . . ia?f 
hine pone eorldom, and bet land folc him wi3 toe. 

Hina, obs. form of Henna. 

Hinch, v. Obs. exc. dial. [Usually associated 
with pinch, or crinch, both implying compression, 
and perh. formed after them. Cf. also Hunch v.] 

1. As a riming synonym of Pinch v. a. intr. 

1559 Aylmrr Harb. Faithf Subj. P j a, These Romaines 
..being.. brought to the last cast by the long^ and daun- 
gerous warres of Hanibal and the Frenche, did.. bring in 
their mony and goodes, without hinching or pinching, to 
reliefc the charges of their common welth. 1600 Heywooo 
1st Pt. Edw. IV, iv. iv. Wks. 1874 I. 73 What haue you 
saued now.. by your hinch in g and your pinching? not the 
worth of a blacke pudding. 162a MAaaE tr. Aleman's 
Guzman D*Alf. I. 217 Stand not a hinching and a crinching 
with him. 1847 Halliwell, Hinch, to be miserly. Line. 
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b. trans. 

1590 Greene Never too late (1600) toz A doubt whether it 
were Loue, or some other furie worse then Loue, that thus 
hincht him and pincht him. 

2. intr. ? To spurn. 

1626 W. Fenner Hidden Matina (1652) B v a, The more 
it is wilful ; it hinches and winches, and snuffes against it. 
1 631 J. Speed Love's Rev. To Rdr., Whereat if any kick 
or hinch, Were he not gauld, he should not winch. 

Hinch, north, dial. f. Haunch sbl, Hadnch^.3 

Hinch -boy, -man : see Hench-boy, -man. 

t Hinch-pinch. Obs. or dial. [app. a modi- 
fied reduplication of Pinch, to express some kind 
of alternate action : see Hinch. (App. uncon- 
nected with obs. Du. hinckc-pinck lame, limping.)] 
The name of some rustic game. 

1603 Hahsnet Pop. Impost. 33 Fitting complement for 
Hynch pynch and Laugh not, Coale under Candlesticke : 
Frier Rush and Two-penny-hoe. Ibid. 134 The bowle of 
Curds and Creame . . set out for Robin Good -fellow, the 
Frier, and Sisie the Dairy-maide to meet at hinch-pinch and 
laugh not, when the Good wife was abed. 161 1 Cotgr., 
Pinse morille f the game called Hinch pinch and laugh not. 

[Cf. the following : 1893 Northumbld. Gloss., Hinchy* 
pinchy, a game in which the play is begun gently, and 
gradually increased in intensity. Boy : * Aa'll play ye at 
hinchy-pinchy Strikes gently his companion, who returns 
the hlow, until it becomes a fight. The term is also em- 
ployed in games or leaping, where the first player gives an 
easy leap, and each succeeding player exceeds the leap of 
his predecessor. Dr. R. J. Lloyd says : ' Liverpool children 
have a rime, used in play, "Hincby-hinchy, barley straw, 
Forty pinches is the law . 1 

Hinck, var. Hink. 

Hind (haind), sb. 1 Forms : 1- hind ; also 
1-3 hynd, 3-7 hinde, 4-6 hynde, (5 hyynde). 
P. 6 hyne, hine. [OE. hind str. fern. = ON. 
hind: cf. OLG. Viinda (MDu., Du. ^W*),OHG. 
hint a (MHG., Ger. hinde), wk. fem., for which 
some suggest derivation from Goth. hin}an to catch ; 
others would connect it with Gr. /c</«4s young 
deer, pricket.] 

1. The female of the deer, esp. of the red deer ; 
spec, a female deer in and after its third year. 

a 900 Kent. Gloss, in Wr.-Wulcker 59AS Vammula,h\tid. 
c 1000 /Elfric Gloss. Ibid. 119/13 Cerua, hind, c 1090O.E. 
Chron. an. 1086 He laezde la^a .. bat swa hwa swa sloge 
heort oSSe binde baet nine man sceolde blendian. c 1105 
Lav. 30568 No mihten heo deor iwine Nouber heorl no 
hinde. c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 2365 He 
broughte a coppe wyb milk & wyn pat milked was of a whit 
hynde. 1480 Caxtom Chron. Eng. cxiii. 94 He wold gone 
in to deuenshyre for to hunte for the hert & for the hynde. 
1551 Bible a Sam. xxii. 34 God . . maketh my fete as 
swyfte as an hyndes. 1596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. 
Scot. I. 39 Hart and hine, dae and Rae. 1687 Dryden 
Hind <$■/*. 1. 1 A milk-white Hind, immortal and unchanged, 
Fed on the lawns. 1740 Someaville Hobbinol it. 122 Swift 
as the Hind, That, hy the Huntsman's Voice alarm'd, had 
fled. 1 871 R. Ei.lis Catullus lxiii. 7a Be with hind that 
haunts the covert, or in hursts that house the boar. 

2. (In full hind-fish.) One of various fishes of the 
family Scrranidse and genus Epinephalus. 

1734 Mortimer in Phil. Trans. XXXVIII. 317 The Hind 
..is esteemed a good Fish to eat. 1885 Lady Brassey The 
Trades 408 The delicious little hind»fish {Epinephalus 
guitaius), spotted like a Japanese deer or a dappled fawn. 

3. Comb.,2is hind-hunting, hind-like, hind-spotted 
adjs. ; f hind-fawn «= Hind-calf ; hind's foot 
(tr. Y.piedde biche), a kind of crossbow ; f hind's 
tongue «HartVtongue ; f hind-wolf, ?a lynx. 

1538 Turner Libellns Bij, Hemionitis. .uidi et herbam 
quam uulgus appellabat Hyndes tonge. 1601 Hollano Pliny 
viii. xix, The Hind-wolfe, which some call Chaus, and the 
Gaules were wont to name Rhaphius (resembling in some 
sort a wolfe with leopard's spots), were showed first in the 
solemniite of the games and plaies exhibited by Cn. Pompcius 
the Great. i6za Wither Prayer Habak. in Fair 5". P. Jas. I 
(1848) 212 Who my feet so guides, that I, Hinde-like, pace 
my places high. 1647 w « Browne tr. Gontberville's Polex- 
audcr 11. iv. 206 A Hynde spotted Fawnes skin. 1648-60 
Hexham Dutch Diet., Een Ree-kalf a Hinde- foane. 1874 
Boutell Anns tf Armour viii. 141 Of these cross-bows, or 
arblasts, there were three varieties, severally named — the 
hind's foot, the lever, and the rolling purchase. 

Hind (hsind\ sb? Forms : a. gen.pl. 1 hina, 
(hi'sna), 3 hine ; nom. pi. 1-4 hine, 3-4 hyne ; 3 
hinen, 4 hynen; sing. 3-7 (8-9 dial.) hine, hyne. 
3. 5 heynde, 6 hynd, (hijnde), 6-7 hynde, (7 
hi end), 6- hind. [Early ME. hine sing., from 
earlier OE. (north mid I.) and ME. hine pi. ; app. 
developed from hina, higna genitive pi. of higan, 
hiwan, in ONorthumb. higu, higo, * members of a 
family or household, domestics ' (see Hewe) : cf. 
higna fxder (Lindisf. Gl.), hina feder, hine feeder, 
fxder higna, -hine (Rushw. Gl.) «= L. 'paterfami- 
lias '. For the later change of hint to hind, cf. 
Astound, Sound.] 

f 1. As Household servants, domestics, ser- 
vants. Obs. 

^975 Rushw. Gosp. Matt. x. 25 Nu hie fader heora [Liw 
disf. G. faeder hiorades; Ags. G. hiredes faederl belzebub 
nemdun hu micle mae hi was vel hine [Lindisf. G. jehusel his? 
Ibid. 36 Fiondas monnes higu velhine vel hiwen [Lindisf 
G.^ husa ; Ags. G. ^ehusan] his. c laoo Trin. Coll. Horn. 51 
Hise wiSerfuIle hine bo ben denies on helle. ciy>oHaveloh 
620 Louerd, we aren bobe bine, Kne cherles, bine hine. 
C1300 Cursor M. 29462 (Cott. Galba) If bou haue hine .. 
bai may be serue to terme day. 13. . E. E. Allii. P. A. 1210 
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He gef vus to be his homly hyne. c 1380 Sir Fcrumb.yiy* 
bat he. .to helle tok bo pe way And delyuerede bar is hyne. 
2. As sing. A servant ; esp., in later nse, a farm 
servant, an agricultural labourer. 

fa. nine, pi. hinen, nines. 
c 1*05 Lay. 368 We hahbeS seoue busund . . wio" outen wifmen 
.children & hinen [c ia7S hine]. c 1230 Mali Me id. 7 Ded 
hire in to drecchunge todihten hus&hinen. axz^o Uretsun 
in Cott. Horn. 197 Ich am ..Sin owune bine, c iaso Gen. 
* Ex. 3776 Wid wifes, and childre, and hines kin. c 1340 
Cursor M. 23320 (Trin.) J>e ri 3 twis men shul se bo pynes 
Vpon oure lordes liber hynes. c 1380 Wycup Serm. Sel. Wks. 
I. 140 He is an hyred hyne. a 1400 in (1870) 
3S7 pat euerych of hem habbe fowre hynen stahvorthe. 
c 1460 Tmoneley Myst. xx. 386 Lord, shuld thou weshe feytt 
myne ? Thou art my Lord, and I thy hyne. 1600 Holland 
Livy xxvi. xxxv. 610 Their servants and nines, such as 
should husband and till their grounds [servos agri cnltores]. 
ei6$o Waller Ahsw. Suckling's Verses 33, 1 need not 
plough, since what the stooping bine Gets of my pregnant 
land must all be mine. 
0. hind, pi. hinds. 

1510 Test. Ebor. (Surtees) V. no To every servaunte, 
hynde and made viij d . c 1550 Cheke Mark i. 20 Zebedai 
yeer fayer in y* boot with his hijndes, n hired servants. 
1594 Plat Jewell-ha. 1. is The labouring Hinde, when hee 
carryeth his dungue to the feelde. a. 1639 T. Carew To 
Saxham 42 Both from the Master, and the Hinde. 1703 
Rowe Ulyss. 11. i, The lahours of the toiling hind. 1784 
Cowper Task 111. 747 Laborious hinds That had survived 
the father, served the son. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. iu. 
1. 375 It was necessary that a body of sturdy; hinds should 
be on each side of his coach, in order to prop it. 

b. spec. In Scotland and some parts of northern 
England: A married and skilled farm-workman, 
for whom a cottage is provided on the farm, and 
sometimes a cow ; he has the charge of a pair of 
horses, and a responsible part in the working of the 
farm. An average- sized farm has two hinds houses 
besides the farm-house. 

He bears to the farmer the same relation that a skilled 
journeyman holds to a master tradesman, and ranks above 
the farm-servants and labourers. In former times he fur- 
nished a female field-worker from his own family, or by 
himself hiring one, to perform stated work : see Bondager. 

1596 in H.Scott Fasti 1. (1871) 277 [He had] two men and 
one woman servant and a hynd. 1744 Hahris Three 
Treat, in. 1. (1765) 151 A comfortable Cottage and Raiment 
suitable to an industrious Hind. 1805 Forsyth Beauties 
Scot/. I. 506 There are three different classes of servants 
employed in the husbandry of this county [Haddington- 
shire!, viz. the hynd, the cottager, and the unmarried 
ploughman . . Of these the hynd holds the first rank. 1833 
G. Johnston Nat. Hist. E. Bord. I. 45 The wives of the 
hinds or married ploughmen. 1893 Northumbld. Gloss.sx., 
A stipulation is often made . . that the hind must furnish a 
female field-worker at a stipulated price per day, with extra 
wage in harvest. This extra hand is called a * bondager . 

C. A bailiff or steward on a farm (in some parts 
of England). 

1495 Act 11 Hen. V//,c. 22 No chief Hyne or a Carter or 
chief Shepeherd above xx s. by the yere. 1585 Vestry Bks. 
(Surtees) 19 Given the same day to the hinde of Shadforthe 
for kepinge of twoe gimmcrs which we bought. 1771 
Smollett Humph. CI. (18 15) 4'» I am persuaded, that my 
bind, Roger Williams, or any man of equal strength, would 
he able to push his foot through the strongest part of their 
walls. 1775 F. Gsegor tr. Fortescue's De Laud. Leg. xxix. 
OS They don't want the attendance of the Hind. [NoU] in 
some Parts of England he is called Bailiff. 1807 Vancouver 
Agric. Devon (1813) 85 Converted into the residence of the 
hind or hailiff of the estate. 1813 Trewman's Exeter 
Flying-Post 21 Oct. 4 Wants a Situation as Hind or Bailiff, 
a Young Man. 1869 Lonsdale Gloss., Hind (1) a farm 
bailiff.. (2) one entrusted with the charge of cattle. 1878 
Cutnbld. Gloss., Hine,..z manager of an off-lying farm. 
3. trans/. A rustic, a boor. 

c 1570 Pride <fr Lcnvl. (1841) 17 For of the hyndes or of the 
paysauntre I fear I should not have indifferent*. IS99 B - 
Jonson Ev. Man out of Hum. 1. ii, Why should such a 
prick-ear'd Hine as this, Be rich? 164^ Milton Colast. 
Wks. (1851) 364 A Country Hinde somtimes ambitious 4 to 
shew his betters that hee is not so simple as you take him. 
c 1750 Shenstone Elegies vii. 29, 1 bade low* hinds the 
tow'ring ardour share. i8ai Joanna Baillie Metr. Leg., 
Malcolm* s Heir xvi, Like the son of a base-born hind, 
f 4. A lad, boy, stripling ; hence, more gener- 
ally, Person, fellow, * chap*. Obs. 

1*97 R. Glouc (1724) 485 Ther was mani a wilde bine, 
that prest was ther to, & wende in to the Gywerie, & 
woundede & to drowe. 13.. Sir Beues (A.) 497 ?if 3e seb 
schipes of painim londe, Sellep to hem bis ilche hyne. 1375 
Barbour Bruce xi. 217 Valtir, steward of Scotland, syne, 
That than wes bot ane berdlass hyne. £1386 Chaucer 
Pard. T. 360 Bothe man and womman child and hyne and 
page. C1450 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 1420 He excused him, 
bat nobil heyn [ = hyne] And saide his duellyng was ferr 
bcyn [ = thynej. 1513 Douglas JEneis v. xiii. 1 All the 
peple, euery hyne. ? a 1550 Frere <$• Boy 12 in Ritson Anc. 
Pop. Poetry 35 A sonc.That was a good sturdy ladde, And 
an happy hyne. 
5. Comb., as t hine-folc\ hind-boy ', -man, etc. 
<ri«5o Gen. <$• Ex. 36*5 Here hine-folc oe was hem mide. 
1573 Satir. Poems Reform, xxxiii. 294 My Com mourns, with 



my hynd semen. 1581 Ibid, xliii. 190 The hirdis and hmde 
men in their labeis lay. 1603 Florio Montabnc (1634I L l8 9 
A certain swaine or hyne-boy of hers. 1615 M ark ham Eng. 
Housew. (1660) 187 Brown bread.. for your hinde-servants. 

Hind (batnd), a. (sb*) Also north. 4- hint, 7 
hin. [The OTeut. affinities of this word, and the 
related hinder, hindmost, hinder mo re, hindermost, 
huidward, are certain, bnt the particular history 
of the ME. words, and their mutual relations, are 
somewhat obscure. The older words were' (1) 
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Gothic hindana prep. ' on that side of, beyond, 
behind' = Oil G. hintana, Ger. hinten, adv. * be- 
hind' ^OE. hindan adv. < from behind, at the 
back, in the rear ' ; (2) Goth, hindar prep. ' on 
that side of, beyond, behind * = OHG. hinlar, Ger. 
hinter prep., in same senses = OE. hinder adv. 
* on the further side, behind, back, down 1 ; this is 
held to be the acc. neuter of a comparative adj. in 
-dar= Ski. -taram, Gr.-r<pov, the root being hin-, 
prob. identical with that of Hen, Henne, Hence; 
OHG.hadthe adj.asapositive,A/«/ar<? (Ger. hintere) 
' hind, hinder ', compared hintardro, hintardst, Ger. 
hint erst * hindmost ' ; ON. had hindri comp. (rare), 
hinztr snperl. ; this adj. was not in OE. ; (3) Goth. 
hittdumists superl. * hindmost, uttermost', app. f. 
*/iindnma « OE. hindema (rare) ' hindmost \ OE. 
had also (4) hindan-weard adv» 'towards the 
farther end ', and hindeweard adj. * turned back- 
ward ' ; also (5) the important adv. and prep, be- 
hindan, ME. bi-hinden, bi-hinde, Behind, the most 
permanent member of the OE. group, and (with 
the possible exception of 4) the only one whose 
survival into ME. is proved. In ME. there arose 
numerous new forms, viz. before 1300 hinder adj., 
before 1350 hind adj. and adv., £1375-140° hin- 
dermore, hindermost, hindmost. Since hind- was 
not an etymological element, it must have origin- 
ated from the shortening of some form with a suffix, 
perh. from ME. be-hitui, ortg. be-hind-an. In that 
case, hind-er (if hind goes back before 1300) may 
have arisen as its normally-formed comparative; 
if, however, hinder was historically descended from 
OE. hinder adv. (of which there is no evidence 
and no strong probability), and taken as a com- 
parative, hind might be inferred from it as its 
positive degree. Hindermore, hindermost were 
evidently formed on hinder, and hindmost on 
hind ; the current conjecture that the last was a 
donble superlative formed on the long obsolete 
OE. hindema is historically untenable. In all these 
words the original short * is preserved in Sc. and 
north. Eng. : cf. Sc. hint, ahint, hin'mesl.] 

A. adj. Situated behind, in the rear, or at the 
back ; posterior. Usually opposed to /ore, in 
things existing in pairs front and back, as the limbs 
1 of quadrupeds, the wheels of a wagon, etc. 

Often hyphened to its sb., esp. when forming a specific 
name of a part, as in hind-spring of a carriage. Sec C a. 

13. . Sir Beues (A.) 3562 Wib his hint [v.rr. hynder, hinder] 
fot he [the horse] him smot. 1601 Holland Pliny I. 350 In 
like sort, they that haue many feet: vnlesse it be the hin 
feet of all. 1601 Househ. Ord. (1790) 287 The hind knuckles 
. . of all the muttons and veales. 1670 Narborouch Jrtil. 
in Acc. Sev. Late Voy. t. (171 1) 31 The Male is smooth all 
over his hind parts. 1767 Byron's Voy. r. IVorld (1776^ 27 
A negro butcher . .cuts the hamstrings of his hmd legs. 1770 
G. White Selborne xxviii. 79 The fore-hoofs were upright 
and shapely, the hind flat and splayed. 1779 J. Moobe 
View Soc. Fr. (1789) I. xxxiv. 300 The lower and hind part 
of the body. i8a« Imison Sc. $ Art I. 103 [It] also presses 
the fore-wheels deeper into the ground than the hind wheels. 
1849 Mas- Cahlyle Lett. II. 03 The infatuated httle beast 
dances round him on its hind legs. i88t Fitzwycram 
Horses (ed. 2) § 879 If the fore legs are weak, they may 
suffer from excessive propulsion commumcat.d to them 
by powerful hind quarters. 1891 C. T. C. James Rom. 
Rigmarole 27 In the hind pocket of his tunic 

b. Hence, applied to the back part of (any- 
thing) : « * back of the — Cf. Hind-head. 

1870 Rolleston Anim. Life 114 He divides [the body] into 
a fore-body :.. a hind-body. 1894 R. B. Shaape Handbk. 
Birds Gt. Brit. (1896) 10 The greyish shade which pervades 
the hind neck. 

B. as sb. Short for hind quarter, hind side (see 
C. a), etc. 

189a Daily News 30 May 0/4 Refrigerated beef-quarters, 
of which there were 850 hinds. 

C. Combinations, a. Of the adj. : see A. 
1601 Holland Pliny I. 217 One of their hin-feet. a 165* 

Brome Love-sick Court v. ii. Wks. 1873 H. 158 Like burs or 
bryars Stuck in the hindlocks of our fleecy sheep, a 1687 
Cotton Poet. Wks. (1765) 85 By Hindlock seizing fast Oc- 
casion. 1725 Bradley Fam. Diet. s.v. Saddle, The Saddle 
. . will be faulty if the Hind-Bow be not exactly the Shape 
and Circumference of the Body. 1797 Sporting Mag. X. 296 
The hind-train [of a horse consists] of the rump, the tail, 
the haunches and the hind-legs. 1821 Lamb EUa Ser. 1. 
Disi. Corresp., They would show as fair a pair of hind- 
shifters as the expertest loco-motor in the colony. 1840 
Marryat Olla Podr. (Rtldg.) 293 The hind-spring of your 
carriage. 1855 Owen Skel. <fr Teeth 23 The 'ventral ' [fins], 
answering to the hind-limhs. 1862 H. M ARaYAT Year in 
Sweden II. 297 She set them hindside before. 1867 Smyth 
Sailor's Word-bk. % Hind-castle, a word formerly used for the 
poop, as being opposed to fore-castle. 1878 Bell Gegen- 
battr's Comp. Anat. p. xiv.The hind-gut of the Vertebrate 
is endodermal in origin. 1884 Roe Nat. Ser. Story ix, 
A hind-quarter of lamb. 1888 Rolleston & Tackson 
Anim. Life 344 The hind-brain is constricted into two 
lobes— the cerebellum in front, and the medulla oblongata 
behind. 1894 G. Armatage Horse ii. 14 The Spanish 
horse.. has the good head and neck of that breed [the 
Barb], but coupled with a weak and drooping hind-quarter. 

b. Of the sb.\ hind-afore, hind-flrat, hind- 
side-foremost. 
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HINDER. 

Wood Shadow Ashlyd. u 878) 399 Her 
woollen shawl . . had turned hind-afore. 1881 Oxfordsh. 
Gloss. Suppl. s.v., Turn 'indfust, 1 tell tha. 
c. quasiWa. in comb. ## 
1668 Etheredge S/u would if she could in. Mi, Never hat 
took the fore-cock and the hindcock at one motion so natur- 
ally. 187 x Figure Training 102 No plan will ever., give 
such elegance to the figure as the hind-lacmg. 1872 J. O. 
Murphy Comm. Lev. xiii. 40 Hind-bald .. in contradistinc- 
tion to the baldness mentioned in the next verse [fore-bald]. 
tHind, v. Obs. In 5 hynde. [app. shortened 
from Hinder v.*] trans. To hinder. 

1426 Ar delay Poems 32 Both the father and the moder 
hyndyd thay scbal be. c 1460 G. Ashby Potms (E. E. T. S.) 
57/329 ]?at he hynde you nat by his greuance. 

4 Hind, adv. Obs. rare. [app. short for behind : 
but cf. OE. hindan.] = Behind. 

c 1340 Cursor M. 1846 (Fairf.) Grete perel was be-fore and 
hinde [Cott. and otfier MSS. bihind]. 

b. Hind and forth, hynt an{t}forth, hind end 
foremost, backside foremost. 

13.. K. Alis. (Bodley MS.) 4710 Hynt anforb [IVeber 
Hyndeforth] hij seten, saunr faile . . And hadden in her 
bonde be tail. Ibid. 5200 Hynd antforb I IVeber and forth] 
he tourneb his pas Whan he goob on any cas. 

Hrndberry. Obs. exc. north, dial. Forms : 
see Hind sb.* and Bbuby sb. 1 Also 8- 9 hine- 
berry. [OE. hindberie, corresp. to OHG. hint- 
peri (MHG. hintbere, Ger. himbeere), Du. hinne- 
besie (Kilian), hennebezie, Da. hindbxr, Sw. hind- 
bar: see Hind sb.* and Bekby sb. 1 So called as 
growing in woods, and assumed to be eaten by 
hinds.] The raspberry. 

a 700 Epina I Gloss. 69 Acinnm, hind berie [Erfurt hin- 
berfcen]. c 725 Corpus Gloss. 59 Acinnm, hindberiae. ciooo 
Sax. Leechd. 1 1. 266 Genim hindheoloban leaf and hind bcr- 
xean. 1548 Turner Names of Herbts F vij b, Raspeses or 
hyndbenes, in duch hyndberen. 1703 Thokesby Let. to 
Ray Gloss. (E. D. S.\ Hineberrys, raspberrys. 1813 Hoc-c 

gueen s Wake, Kilmeny i, The scarlet hypp and the hind- 
:rrye. 1869 Lonsdale Gloss., Hindberry, the wild rasp- 
berry. 1878 Cumbld. Gloss., Raspberries or hine-bemes. 

Hind-calf. [OE. hindceaif- OUG. hintcalb, 
MHG. hintkalp, MDn. hindencalf, kindecalf 
(Kilian) : see Hind sb. 1 and Calf.] The young 
of a hind ; a fawn. 

a^ooKent. Gloss, in Wr.-Wfilcker 58/38 Cerua carisstma 
et gratissimus hinnulus, eala ou liofeste hind and jecwe- 
mest hindcealf. c 1000 jElfric Gloss, ibid, j 19/17 Hinnulus, 
hindcealf. 1398 Tsevisa Barth. DeP.R. xvm. xxin. (149s) 
781 Capriolus is lyke to an Enulus an hynde calfe. 1551 
Turn rr Herbal 1. B ij a. 1598 Man wood Lawes Forest iv. 
§ 5 (1615) 42/1 The first yere, you shal cal him [the Hart] a 
Hind calfe or a calfe. 1601 Holland Pliny 11. 321 The 
rennet of a Fawne or Hind-calfe. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. 
(1862) 1. 11. v. 324. 1891 C. Wise Rockingham Cast. 152. 

Hind-castle : see Castle 7, Hind a. C. a. 
t Hrnd-deck. Obs. Also hindeck(e. [See 
Hind a.] The deck at the stern of early ships (see 
Deck sb. 2); poop-deck, poop. (Cf. Fore-deck.) 

1600 Holland Livy 614 (R.) To defend and keepe the 
poupe and hind-decke. ei6*o Z. Boyd Zion's Flowers 
(1855) 10 At foredeck some, at hindeck some must stand. 
1637 Gillespie Eng. Pop. Cerem. Ep. B iij, The foredecke 
and hindecke of all our Opposities probations. 1697 Pottes 
Antiq. Greece 111. xvi. (1715) 134 The Misen-sail, which .. 
hung in the Hind-deck. 

Hinde, var. Hend a. Hindee : see Hindi. 
+ Hinder, sb. Chiefly^. Obs. [f. Husdeb v.] 
Hindrance, obstruction, impediment, detriment. 

c X2oo Trin. Coll Horn. 213 pere teldeS be werse be grune 
of hindre bat is of bipeching. 1481 Caxton R.ynard (Arb.) 
63 The moste hyndre that ye shal haue. 1568 Mary Q. 
Scots Let. Jan. in H. Campbell Love-let t. App. 31 Doing 
all the hinder and evill that 3e may to the said rebellis. 
1637-50 Row Hist. Kirk (Wodrow Soc.) 167 A great hinder 
of the work of God. 
Hinder (hai-ndai), a. 1 Forms: 3- binder, 
(3-4 hin-, hyndore, 4-5 bender, 4-6 hynder, 
-ir, 5 -ur, -yr). [See Hind a. (In Sc. and north. 
Eng. ^Yith short /.)] 

1. Situated behind, at the back, or in the rear ; 
posterior. (Notwithstanding its comparative form, 
it does not differ in sense from hind, but is more 
frequently used. Cf. yon, yonder.) Hinder gate, 
postern gate. 

Formerly, like hind, often hyphened to its sb. : cU 
c 1290 St. Brandan 642 in S. Eng. Leg. I. 237 00 Jat on is 
hindore [Percy Soc. 638 hynder] fet An Otur bare cam 
gon. Bi-twene is forbere fet he brouste a fuyr-Ire ant a 
ston. c 1380 Sir Ferumb. 3707 Now ne dar he nobyngdrede 
Of pat hyndere falurede, pat comeb after gon. c 1400 Lan- 
franc's Cirurg. 111 J?at pe hyndere [B. hyndorel partus be 
pleyn. c 1400 Rom. Rose 5850 False-Semblaot and Abstin- 
aunce. .Shulle at the hynder gate assayle. IS3S Coverdale 
Josh. viii. 12 He set them in the hynder watch betwene Bethel 
and Hai. 1590 Spenser F. Q. 111. vi. 32 Till they agayn 
returne backe by the hinder gate. 1616 Surfl. & JVI abkh. 
Country Fartue 691 The Bore goeth wider with his hinder 
legs than the Sow, and commonly setteth his hinder steps 
vpon the edges of his foresteps on the out-side. 171a Adoi- 
son Sped. No. 265 f 5 As I was standing in the hinder Part 
of the Box. 1875 H. C. Wood Therap. (1879) 325 lhe fore 
feet lose their reflex activity before the hinder. 

2. Of time. a. Last past, Mast'; as in this 
hinder day yesterday, this hinder night last night, 
yesternight, b. Last, as in Hinder end. Sc. 

1375 Barbour Bruce x. 551 Quhen I wes ^oung this hendir 
day. 1500-ao Dunbab Poems lxxxi. 1 1 his hinder nycht 
I halff-sleiping as 1 lay . a 1549 Muming Maidiri 2 in Lane- 

37-2 



HINDER. 

Ham's Let. (1871) Introd. 150 This hinder day 1 went alone. 
17*5 Ramsay Gent. Sheph. 1. i, I dream'd a dreary dream 
this hinder night, a 1774 Fehgusson Poems ^1789) II. 67 
(Jam.) Quhilk happen'd on the hinder night. 

f 3. Latter (as opp. to former). Obs. 

X j5i T. Wilsom Log ike (1580) 20 b, When the former part 
(whereof any thing is rehearsed) and the hinder part (whiche 
is rehearsed of tne former) are chaunged. x66g Bunyan 
Holy Citie 257 By the former Sea, the People of the Jews 
..and by hinder Sea, the People of the Gentiles. 

f4. Comb.: see 1. Hi 11 der-f alii nga, excrements. 

X530 Palsgr. 231/2 Hynderparte of the necke .. Hynder- 
parte of the heed. Ibid., Hynderwarde.^ar^ de derriere. 
1561 Hollvbush Horn. Apoth. 38 b, Take the beanes or 
hinderfallinges of Goates. 16x1 Cotgr., Let gardes dun. 
sanglier, the deaw-clawes or hinder-clawes of a wild Bore. 
1697 Dampier Voy. I. 89 [Seals] throw their bodies forward, 
drawing their hinder-parts after them. 1699 J bid. II. 1. 74 
The hinderpart or Stern. 

t Hinder, a.'* Obs. [app. deduced from OE. 
hinder- adv. (see Hind a.) in comb., as in hinder' 
l/iap not straight forward, crafty, guileful, hinder- hSc 
snare, artifice, hinder -scipe knavery : cf. also MHG. 
hinder list y Ger. hint er list trickery behind any one's 
back to his injury. In hinder-word, perh. in comb.] 
Deceitful, crafty, instdions. 

exsoo Trin. Coll. Horn. 59 Mid his hinder worde bicherde 
him. c U05 Lay. 10489 Carrais hine biSohte of ane hindere 
[c X175 luber] craefte. c 1190 St. Michael 688 in S. Eng. Leg. 
I. 319 HynderfuJ [altered hinder] and of best I-novj. 

Kinder (hrndoi), v. Forms : 1 hindrian, 
3-6 hindre, 4-6 hyndre, hendre, hynder, 5 
hindire, hunder, 5-6 hindur, hyndur, 5- hin- 
der. [OE. hindrian = OLG. *hindardn (MDu., 
MLG. hinderen) y OHG. hintardn (Ger. hinder n), 
ON. hindra OTeut. *hindar#jan, \.*hindar adv. : 
see Hind a. lit. To put or keep back : cf. tbe 
parallel Further v. to put forward, also Backed v.] 
+ L trans. To do harm to ; to injure, Impair, 
damage. Obs. 

c 1000 Inst Polity § 2 in Thorpe Laws 1 1. 306 (Bosw.> A he 
sceal haeSendom hindrian. a tioo O. E. Chron. (Laud MS.) 
an. 1003 Donne se heretoga wacaS bonne bi<5 call se here 
swide ftehindrcd. c xaoo Trin. Coll. Horn. 193 t>e man 
hindreS his a3ene soule. 1483 CWA. Angt. 186/1 To Hynder, 
derogare, intontmodare. 1535 Cove rd ale Luke xiii. 7 Cut 
it downe, why hyndreth it the grouade J 1561 Hollybush 
Horn. Apoth. 10 a, If any chylde weare Peony sede about 
hys body, no euell sprete can hinder him. 1639 in T. Lech- 
ford Note-Bk. (1885) 80 The Plaintiffs, .is otherwise hiodred 
and damnify ed to the sum me of twenty pounds. 

t b. To speak to the injury of; to vilify, dis- 
parage, slander, belittle. Obs. 

c 1375 XI Pains of Hell 102 in O. E. Misc. 226 Bacbyters 
of men, J?at in word and dede .. Hyndren heor euen cristen 
bat bei may. c X430 Lvdg. Compl. Bl. Knt xxx, Hindred . . 
to his lady grace with false tonges. 1555 \V. Watremam 
Fardle Facwns 333 To hiodre and empaire the name, and 
memorial le of the deade. 1573-80 Baret A Iv. H 462 To 
hinder ones good name, and speake ill of him. 

2. To keep back, delay, or stop in action; to 
put obstacles in the way of; to impede, deter, 
obstruct, prevent. 

$1400 Destr. Troy 5612 [That] may hast vs to harme, & 
hiodur our spede. 1413 Pilgr. Sowle (Caxton 1483) in. iv. 
53 That was very wrong hyndering the trewe quarell and 
fortherynge the false, c 1450 Merlin 23 The prophetcs hadden 
hyndred here purpos. 15*6 Pilgr. Per/. (\V. de W. 1531) 6 
Not able . . to helpe hym any thynge in this his iourney . . 
hut rather to hynder and let hym. 1614 Bp. Hall Recoil. 
Treat, Holy Obs. 1. § 31. 200 These are not qualities to 
hinder our lpve, but our familiaritie. 1715 De Foe Fam. 
Instruct. 1. i. 11841) I. 32 Thou shalt go to Church every 
day, and not be hindered, a 1804 W. Gilfin Serrn. 111. 
vii. (R ), The difficulty of the task should not hinder the 
attempt. 1874 Green Short Hist. i. § 2. 15 Strife between 
these two kingdoms .. long hindered the full conquest of 
Northern Britain. 

b. Const. To hinder a person from or in doing 
something ; also {obs. or rare) C. of for, to do a 
thing, that, that not, but that he should do a thing. 

b. C1440 Gctta. Rom. xxiii. 75 (Had. MS.) A clowde, so 
derk. .bat hit hundrid, & hit assundrid, & departid him fro 
all be people. 1576 Fleming Panopt. Epist. 279 Demaunding 
of me, what should hinder me . . from the use of such feli- 
citie. 1666-7 Pepys Diary \i Feb., These pleasures do 
hinder me in my business. X694 Acc. Sev. Late Voy. it. 
(171 1) 131 This doth hinder the Snip very much in its sailing. 
57^9 Junius Lett. L 6 Petitions have been hindered from 
reaching the throne. 1873 Holland A. Bonnie, xii. 205 
What's to hinder other people from liking one another? 

0. ^1380 Wyclif Set. Wks. III. 431 It semeb bat privat 
religiose ben hyndred higher ordris to kepe Cristis lawe. 
1535 Cover oale Acts viii. 36 What hyndcreth me to be 
baptysed? 1568 Grafton Chron. II. 329 They hindered 
them nothing at all of their purpose. X577-67 Holinshed 
Scot Chron. (1805) II. 296 They would hinder . . that no 
great armie should be made out of France against them. 
x6oo HoLLANoZ/Vy xxv. xxvii. 569 Marcel] us. .determined 
to hinder Bomilcar for arriving at Saracose. 161 x in Picton 
L'poolMunic.Ree.(iS83) I. 170 Mr. Rose did persyst .. in 
hindering the towne of a certen walle. 1690. Locke Hum. 
Und. 111. iv. § is That hinders not but that they are gener- 
ally less doubtful. 1732 Fielding Miser ni. 1. Wks. 1882 
IX. 307 The death of my mother, whose jointure no one can 
hinder me of. 1741 Monro Anat Nerves (ed. 3) 31 Their 
Liquor will be hindred to flow. 1843 Carlyle Past $ Pr. 
t "i. Hc does hinder that il become . . a part of it. 1862 
F. Hall Hindu Philos. Syst X44 Good works, they say, 
hioder the soul of emancipation. 

+ d. To hinder time : to spend time, and so re- 
tard matters. Obs. rare. 
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171a W. Rogers Voy. 12 Not willjng to hinder Time to 
carry her into any Harbour to examine, .we let her go. 

3. absol. or intr. To delay or frustrate action ; to 
be an obstacle or impediment. 

CX386 Chaucer Melib. p 230 Cassidorie seith that it is a 
manere sleighte to hyndre whan he sheweth to doon athyng 
openly and wcrkcth priuely the contrarie. 1450-70 Golagros 
ff Gaiv. 358 It hynderis neuer for to be heyndly of speche. 
161 1 BaiNsLEY Lud. Lit. 82 They will doe them so falsly, as 
will oft more hinder then further. 165a Nef.oham tr. Selderfs 
Mare CI. 41 Nor doth it hinder at all, that in their Assig- 
nations or Distributions wee so often finde this Particle 
usque ad Mare. 3720 Lett fr. Lond. fmt (1721) 38 But 
Fate and all the Politicks of those Times hinder'd. 1828 
Carlyle Misc., Burns (1872) II. 14 It is not the dark place 
that hinders, but the dim eye. 

Hence Hindered ppl. a. 

c X440 Promp. Parv.nofz Hundryd. or harmyd, dampni- 
ficatus. 1644 Digby Nat. Bodies t. (to*45) 366 A hindered 
water. X876 T. Haroy Ethclberia (i8oo> 193 Amid the 
shouts of the hindered drivers. 

Hinder end, hi:nder-e nd. *5V. and north, 
dial. [f. Hinder a. 1 + Ekdj^. In Sc. and north, 
dial, the two ends of a thing are spoken of as the 
fore-end and the hinder-end (with short *).] 

1. The latter end ; the opposite of the fore-end 
or beginning ; spec, the end of life, ultima dies. 

1523 Fitzherb. Husb. § 148 Yf thou spende it in y* begyn- 
j nynge of the yere & shal want in y 8 hynder ende. 1585 
J as. I Ess. Poesie (Arb.) 21 In the hinder end of this booke. 
tSo8 D. Ferguson Coll. Scot Prov. (1783) 11 (J am «) False- 
1 hood made ne'er a fair hinder-end. 1723 De Foe Cot. Jack 
(1840) 124 The devil will have you at the hioder end of the 
bargain. 1877 N. IV. Line. Gloss. s.v., 1 was born at th' 
hind rend i»' tn' year. Mod. Sc. Poor man ! he's near his 
hinder-end. 

2. The rear or posterior end ; the back of any- 
thing. (In Sc. usually hint-end.) 

1816 Scott Old Mori, viii, Ye preached us .. out o' this 
new city o' refuge afore our hinder end was weel hafted in 
it. X877 N. IV. Line. Gloss., Th ptckin' furk's i' th' hin- 
derend o' th' bam. 

3. (Usually //.) The part of anything (e.g. of 
corn) which remains after all selecting and sifting 
operations have been used ; leavings. (Also attrib., 
as hinder-ettd barley.) Also^/^f. 

1825 Brockett, Hinder-ends, refuse of corn — such as re- 
mains after it is winnowed. 1825-80 Tamieson s.v., 5. The 
hinder-end o' aw trade, the worst business to which one can 
betake one's self. 6. The hinder-end 0* aw folk, the worst 
of people. 1842 C. Nevile New Tariffs Pigs, .fed upon 
hinder-end barley. 1877 N. IV. Line. Gloss. s.v., We seod 
forends to market.. and chickens gets th' hinderends. 

Hinder er (bi-ndarai), sb. [f. Hlndeb v. + 
•er l.] One who (or that which) hinders ; t an 
injarer {obs.) ; an impeder, obstructor. 

X387-8 T. Usk Test. Love 1. vi. (Skeal) 1. 128 We. .oppres- 
sion of these olde hindrers shal againe surmounten. 1549 
Latimer 1st Serm. be/. Edw. VI (Arb.) 40 These grasiers, 
inclosers, and rente-rearers are hinderers of the kings honour. 
1602 Life T. Cromwell in. i. 97 I'll be no hinderer to so good 
an act. 1641 M iltok Reform. 1. Wks. (1847) 4/2, 1 shalldis- 
j tingubh such as I esteem to be the hinderers of reform?,tion 
l into three sorts, Antiquitarians . . 2. Libertines, 3. Polili- 
; cians. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) 1. 437 Is the body, if in- 
I vited to share in the enquiry, a hinderer or a helper? 

tHrnderer, a. Obs. In 4 hind(e)rere, 5 
hynderour. [f. Hinder a. 1 + -er3: cf. OHG. 
hintar$ro!\ = Hinder a. (In qnot. 1340 as sb. 
(transl. L. posteriora) —hinder parts.) 

a X340 Hampole Psalter Ixxvii. 7a He smate his enmys 
in the hyndirere. 1388 Wvclif Gen. xvi. 13 Y seij the hyn- 
derere [1382 the hyndirmore,Vulg.^x/^/Vra] thingis of him. 
— 1 Kings xxi. 21 Y schal kitte awey thin hyndrere thingis 
I1382 hyndirmoris], 14.. Voc. in Wr..WuJcker 604/22 Pos- 
terior, hy[n]derour. 

t Hrnder est , a. Obs. [f. as prec. + -est : cf. 
OHG. hintarosl, MHG., Ger. hinterst, MDu. hin- 
der ste.] Hindmost. 

c 1386 Chaucer Prol. 622 Euere he rood the hyndreste 
\v.rr. hynderest, hinderest] of uure route, c 1450 Merlin 
xxi v. 446 Thei kepte hem-self all-ther hinderest for to diffende 
the other. . that myght 00 faster go. 

t Hi*ndexfol, a. Obs. rare. [f. Hinder «. 2 + 
-fll.] Iniquitous, impions. Hence t Hinderful- 
liche adv.y iniquitously, treacherously. 

c X2oo Trin. Coll. Horn. 59 He. .forlet god. .and turnde on 
Jre hinderfulle rede [in consilio tmpiorutu]. Ibid. 83 Ac bis 
wiSerfulle inannisshe be fondeS me hinderfulliche. c 1290 
[see Hihder a.*}. 1569 Cal. St Papers, Foreign (1874) 54 
To purge the seas. .of such wicked and hioderful people. 

t Hi'nderhede. Obs. In 4 hyndirhede, [f. 
Hinder a^+'hede, -head.] Posteriority. 

c 1380 Wyclif Set. Wks. III. 78 J>ere ben two furberhedis 
and two hyndirhedis also. 

Hindering (hi ndarirj), vbl. sb. [f. Hinder v. 

+ -ing 1.] The action of the vb. Hinder : f a. 
Detriment, damage, disparagement (jobs.), b. Ob- 
struction, impediment hindrance. 

c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Atuirew 973 J>at mycht be hend- 
ringe to myn fame, And lattinge a!s to jorc gud name. 1390 
Gower Conf. II. 64 Which shall be to the double shame, M ost 
for the hindringe of thy name, c 1450 Cov. Myst (Shaks. Soc.) 
234 }e do yourself ryght grett hyndrynge And short ^oure 
lyff or 3e beware. MS01530 Myrr. our Lady e 241 Leste the 
deceyte of the enmy..had come vnto her to the hendrynge 
of her sowle. 

Hrndering, a. [f. as prec. + -ing 2.] 

That hinders, impedes, or obstructs. Hence Hi*n- 
deringly adv., so as to obstruct or prevent. 
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1390 Gower Conf. I. 310 How hindring is a wofull peine 
To him, that love wold atteigne. 1646 H. Lawrence Comm. 
Angels 136 The objections, .arc extreamely hindering. X815 
Btackw. Mag. XVI 11. 295 Causes, which . .bear impulsively, 
or hinderingly, upon every action. x868 Geo. Eliot Sp. 
Gipsy 304 And slays all hindering men. 

Hinderland (ht-ndail&nd). [f. Hinder a.i 
+ Land. In sense 1 , prob. from some locality.] 

+ 1. A kind of cloth imported from some conti- 
nental country : perh. from inland Germany. Obs. 

X465 Maun. $ House/t. Exp. (Roxh.) 316 My mastyr bout 
.. a pece of Hynderlond, prise the elle j. d. ob. x8u J. 
Smyth Praci. of Customs (1821) 134 Hinderlands, Brown, 
under 22$ inches in breadth, in a Britbh*built Ship. 

2. (//.) = Hinderling 2 2 (for which hinderlans 
is a misprint in edd. of Scott). 

x8t8 [see Hinderling* 2]. 1891 Stevenson & L. Osbourne 
Wrecker vt, *Set down upon your hinderlands', cried my 
grandfather, almost savagely* 

t Hrnderling 1 . Obs. [f. OE. hinder adv. 
(see Hind a.) or Hinder a. 2 + -ling]. A base, 
mean, degenerate person. 

e xaoo Ormin 486 And halde be forr hinnderrlinng, And forr 
well swibe uonwresste. xz . . Laws Edw. Conf. c. 35 § x 
in Schmid Gesetze 516 Summa ira commotus, unus vocat 
alterum hinderling, 1. e. ab omni bonestate dejectum. 1387 
Trevisa Higden (Roljs) VII. 109 Wherefore Westsexmen 
haveb in proverbe of h.3e despite hynderlyng whiche sowneb 
i-cast doun fro honeste. 

Ki*nderling \ \i. Hinder a. 1 + -ling 2 .] 

T 1. The backward direction : only in the OE. 
advb. phrase on hinderling hackward. Obs. 

trxooo Ags. Ps. (Th.) Iv. 8 [Ivi. 9] ]?onne on hinderling 
hweorfaS mine feondas faecne. I Sid. IxLx. Ilxx.] 3 Hi on 
hinderlincg hweorfad and cyrrac*. 

2. sb. pi. (also -litis). Posteriors, butlocks. Sc. 

t8t8 Scott Rob Roy xxiii, We downa hide the coercion of 
gude braid-claith about our hinderlins [so MS. and Standard 
ed. 1896; ed. 1 and subseq. edd. read hinderlans]. 1831 
Frasers Mag. III. x8 A jacket, .hung like a French coatee 
over his hinderlings. X834 M. Scorr Cruise Midge 'iv. 
(1863) 62 Wha will assure ye that they shall not kittle your 
hinderlins? 

t«3. (?) One who is behind or in the rear. Obs. 
16x9 W. Sclater Exp. j Thess. (1630) 562 Our hinderlings 
haply may ouertake and outstrip vs in holy practice. 

t Hi*nderly, a. {ladv.) Obs. [f. Hinder a. 1 
+ -lt 2.] Backward, behindhand. 

1564 in Camden Misc. (1893-5) IX. 40 Wheras the cuntry 
b to miche hinderly in all good thinges perteioing to reli- 
gion. 1659 Hammond On Ps. cxiL xo Paraphr. 57a Whilst 
themselves, .doe yet sensibly decay and grow hinderly. 

Hrndermate. nonce-wd. [f. Hinders. + Mate, 
after helpmate.'] A companion who is a hindrance. 

a X843 South ev Comm. -pi. Bk. IV. 441 There are hinder- 
mates as well as helpmates in marriage. 

t Hi*ndermore, a. (sb.) Obs. In 4 hyndir- 
more, *SV. hendirmar. [f. Hinder a. 1 + Moke 
adv. ; see Hind a. Cf. furthermore.] More to the 
j rear. 

1375 Barbour Bruce vn. 509 Quhen thai that war hendir- 
mar Saw that the formast left the stede, Thai turnit soyn 
the bak and fled, 
b. as sb. The hinder part ; the hind-quarters. 

1381 Wyclif i Kings xvi. 3, 1 shal kitte of the hyndirmore 
of Baasa, and the hyndirmores of the hows of hym. 

Hindermost (harndaim^st), a. arch. [f. 
Hinder a. 1 + -most: see Hind a. Cf. innermost, 
uppermost, uttermost.] =» Hindmost. 
1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. 111. xxii. (149s) 70 The 

' tresour of mynde is the hyndermest place of the brayne. 
CX400 Melayne 1277 Oure Cristen knygntiswithbaire speres 
The Hyndirmaste fro baire blonkes beres. c 1450 Merlin 286 
These.. were hyndermeste in the route. 1541 R. Copland 

j Gnydon's Quest. Ckirurg., The formost is the byggest. The 
myddlemost the least, & the hyndermost is meane. 1719 
De Foe Crusoe 11. xi, The stern of the hindermost boat. 
1783 Ainsworth's Lat. Diet (ISlorell) 1. s.v., The hinder- 
most dog may catch the hare. [1814 W. Taylor in Monthly 
Rev. LXX1V. 305 It is not legitimate to combine boin 
forms of inflection, and to say or to write hindermost] 

Hindersome (hi-nd9js£m), a. Now Se. and 
north, dial. [f. Hinder v. + -some.] Tending to 
hinder ; t injurious, harmful (obs.) ; obstructive. 

1,580 Hollybano Trcos. Fr. Tong, Injurieux, hurtfull, 
hindersome. 1581 Pettie Guazzds Civ. Conv. 11. (X586) 
54 b, Toothsome to the taste, but hiodersome to health. 
1663 Gerbier Counsel 42 Needlesse apd hindersome to the 

1 hording of a Room- x88i Alloa Advertiser No. 1617.2/1 
The weather continues as unsettled and as hindersome for 

I farming operations as [etc.]. 1893 Northumbld. Gloss. s.v., 

I The bad weather's very hindersome for the harvist. 

tHinderyeap, a. Obs. In 1 -s^ap, -s^p, 
3 -3sep. [OE. hindcridap, i. Hinder a. 2 + %iap 
crooked, deceitful.] Cunning, deceitful. 

exooo /Elfkic Colloq. in Wr.-Wulcker 101 On spraecuin 
glaewlice hinderjepe,- in loo tie lis as tut i, nersuti. £1050 
Supp. sElfric's Voc. ibid. x68/i: Uersutus, hinder^eap. 
CX200 Ormin 6646 patt mann iss fox and hinnderrjaep and 
full off ille wiless. 

Hi-nd-head. Obs. or arch. [f. Hind a. + 
Head.] The back of the head ; the occiput. 

1666 Despauterii Gramm. Inst. \. (Jam.), Sinciput, the 
forehead. Occiput, the hindhead. 1689 Burnet Tracts 1. 
87 They christen . . pouring the Water on the Hind-head. 
t8a6 Kir by & Sp. EntomoL III. 487 The occiput, or hind- 
head is that part of the face that either forms an angle 
with the vertex posteriorly or slopes downwards from it. 
t86s Kincsley Herew. II. vii. 114 An angry savage smote 
him on the hind head full with a stone axe. 
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t Hrndheal. Obs. [f. Hind sbA + Heal sb. ; 
cf. OE. hindhwlefe.] A giant : see quots. 

[C1050 Nomina Herbamm in Wr.-Wulcker 295/24 Am- 
brosia, hyndhatlebe. Ibid. 323/17 HindheolaS.] 

C126S Voc. Plants in Wr.-Wufcker 556/23 Ambrosia .. 
hindehele. a 1500 67. Hart. 3388 in Sax. Leechd. 11. 393 
Eupatorium lili/agus, ambrosia tnaior % wyldesauge, hynd- 
hale, a 1500 6V. Shane 5 If. 15 (tfitf.) Euperatorium, am- 
brose, is an erbe that som men callib wilde sauge ober wode 
inercbe ober hyndale. 1597 Gerabde Herbal App., Hynd- 
beele is Amhrosia. 

II Hindi (hi-nd*), a. and sb. Also Hindee. [a. 
Urdu fjSXtb hindi, f. hind, India. The 
corresponding Persian is t£j^ hinckui i hindtii, 
hinduvi, formerly used by Eng. writers in the 
same sense.] 

A. adj. Of or belonging to Northern India or 
its language. 

i8»5 W. T. Adam Stewart's Hist. A need, {heading), 
Anglo-Hindawee. i8a6 W. Bowley {title) The New Testa- 
ment. .altered ..into the Hinduee language. 1851 F. Hall 
in Benares Mag.V. 22 note. The pandits draw no other dis- 
tinction between the words Hindi and Hindu'! than that 
the first is used by the well-informed (who sometimes employ 
Hindvt, also), and the second, by villagers. .. The form 
Hindavi is confined to the Muhammadans. 1878 R. N. 
Cust Mod. Langs. E. Ind. 49 The real and original Ver- 
nacular of the Hindi people. 

B. sb. 1. The great Aryan vernacular language 
of Northern India, spoken (with numerous dialects) 
from the frontiers of Bengal to those of the Panjab 
and Sindh, and from the Himalaya Mountains to 
the Nerbudda. 

It comes into contact on the N.W. and W. with PanjahT, 
SindhT, and Gujaratl, on the S. with MarathI, on the S.E. 
with Orlya; on the E. with Bengali, sister Aryan languages, 
and on the N. with Nepali (which some make merely a 
dialect of Hindi). Cf. Hindustani. 

1800 Asiat. Ann. Reg., Acc. Bks. 6/1 Even when they 
write in HinduvL 1801 Colebrooke in Asiat. Res. VII. 
220 The language which forms the ground-work of modern 
Hindustani, and . . is known by the appellation of Hindi or 
Hindevi. 1804 W. Tennant Ind. Recr. 1 1. 199 A manuscript 
in the Hindivi. 1807 W. T, Aoam {title) Arithmetic in 
Hindu! 183a {title) Fables in Hinduwee. 1857 Monier 
Williams Sanskrit Gram. Introd. 22 Out of them I patois 
modifications of Sanskrit] arose Hindi (termed Hindustani or 
Urdu, when mixed with Persian and Arabic words), Marathi, 
and Gujarathf. 1878 R. N. Cust Mod. Langs. E. Ind. 46 The 
Language- Field of Hindi is stated to comprise 2*48,000 square 
miles, and the number of the Hindi-speaking jpopulation. . 
cannot fall short of eighty millions. Ibid. 50 The result of 
this first attempt to take stock of the dialects of Hindi, repre- 
sented actually by books or Vocabularies, is that there are 
. . in all fifty-eight varieties. 1886 Yule Anglo-Ind. Gloss. 
s.v. Hindee, The earliest literary work in Hindi is the great 
poem of Chand Bardai (c 1200) which records the deeds of 
Prithiraja, the last Hindu sovereign of Delhi. 

2. A native of Northern India, rare. 

a 1853 Elliot Hist. Ind. (1867-77) HI - 539 (Y-) Whatever 
live Hindu fell into the King's hands was pounded into bits 
under the feet of elephants. The Musalmans, who were 
Hindis (country born), had their lives spared. 

+ Hrndlongs, adv. Obs. rare, [for *hindlings, 
f. Hind a. {adv.) : cf. headlings, headlong^] In a 
backward direction. 

1668 Culpepper & Cole Barthol. Anat. in. ix. 149 It goes 
hind longs to the Ear. 

fHrndmore, a. Obs. [f. Hind a. + More, 
under the influence of the earlier hindmost.] — 
Hindeb a.* 

163a Holland tr. Cyrupsedia 1. viii. 48 Commanding the 
Caporalls to bring forward thehindmore band. 
Hindmost (hsrndm^ust),^. Forms: 4-6 hen-, 

5 hynd-, 6 hyn-, 6-9 hin-, 6- hind- ; 4 -mast, 

6 -most, 9 Sc. -maist, 5- -most. [app. f. Hind a. 
+ -most: see.HiNDa. The similarity toGoth.^Ww- 
mist, and the analogy of ME. firmest, Foremost, 
have given rise to the conjecture that this is a double 
superlative, f. OE. hi tide ma + -EST ; but the OE. 
word is known only once in Beowulf, and there is 
a chasm of 500 or 600 years between this and Bar- 
bour's henmast. Mod, Sc. uses hinmcst of time and 
succession, hintmest of fixed position.] 

1. Furthest behind or in the rear ; last in posi- 
tion j last come to ; most remote. 

1375 Barbour Bruce viii. 245 Gif the formast egirly Be 
met . . The henmast sail abasit be. Ibid, xil 268 To meit 
thame that first sail assemmyll So stoutly that the henmast 
trymmyll. 1535 Coverdale i Mace. iv. 15 The hynmost of 
them were slayne. 1596 Dalsymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. 
1. 43 This [Dunesbe] is the last and hindmest hil in Scotland. 
a 1635 Corbet IterBor. (R.), They curso the formost, we the 
hindmost. 17*3 Pres. St. Russia I. 167 To the hindmost 
Recesses of Siberia. 1852 Miss Yonge Cameos II. iv. 43 
The hindmost declared they would not stop till they were 
even with the front i860 Tyndall Glac. 1. vi. 42 The 
ridges, .have their hindmost angles wasted off. 

b. Proverbial phrase, the devil (Satan, hell) take 
the hindmost. 

1611 Beaum. & Fl. Philaster v. Hi, They run all away, 
and cry, ' the devil take the hindmost '. 1663 BuTLEa Hud. 
!. ii. 633 Each Man swore to do his best. .And bid the Devil 
take the hinmost. 1728 Pope Dune. 11. 60 ' So take the 
hindmost, Hell', (he said) 'and run'. i8ji Byron Hints 
fr. Hor. J12 If Satan take the hindmost, who'd he last? 
1890 Spectator 13 Sept. 331/1 A good example of the devil- 
take-thchindmost attitude. 

2. Last in order, succession, or time. (Chiefly Sc.) 
? a 1500 (MS. 1592) Chester PI. vn. 596 Though I come the 
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hyndmoste [MS. 1607 hyndermost] of all. 15. . Aberd. Reg. I 
(Jam.), To pa the henmest penny ol the said fiftene £. 1526 | 
Tindale 1 Cor. iv. 9 My thynketh that god hatb shewed vs 
which are apostles for the hyn most off all. 1567 Gude <$• 1 
Godlie B. 186 We salbe cruellest on the hindmest day. 
1593 Shaks. 2 Hen. VI, 111. i. 2 Tis not his wont to be the 
hindmost man. 1596 Dalkymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. x. 
326 Thair hindmest hand tha set not to the wark. 1889 
Barrie Window in Thrums 98 For the hiumost years o* his 
life. Ibid. 152 The henmost time I saw him. 

Hindoo : see Hindu. 

Hindrance (hi 'ndrans), sb. Forms: 5-6 hin- 1 
deraunce, 6 hyndera(u)nce, hindraunce, 6-9 
hinderance, 6- hindrance, [f. Hinder v. + 
-ance, after words of F. origin such as resistance.'] j 
The action or fact of hindering. 

T 1. Injury, damage, hurt, disadvantage. Obs. 

1436 Libel Eng. Policy in Pot. Songs (Rolls) II. 176 To 
oure losse and hinderaunce. C1460 Sir R. Ros La Belle 
Dame sans Mercie 602 Thus hurtes ben of dyvers businesse 
Which love hath put to right gret hinderaunce. 1529 
More Com/, agst. Trib. 11. Wks. 1 183/2 That he should 
neuer . . do any other beast anye harme or bynderaunce. j 
1390 Sir J. Smytn in Lett. Lit. Men (Camden) 56 The 
book . . is now forbidden to be soulde, greatly to the hindrance 
of the pore printer. 1597 Morley Introd. bins. 158 Nothing 
may be either added or taken away without great hinder- j 
ance to the other parts. 

2. Obstruction, prevention of progress or action. 

iS»6 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1331) 47 b, Which ben great 
let & hynderaunce to the same. 1576 Fleming Panopl. 
Epist. 49 Notwithstanding their impediments, provided for 
my hinderaunce. 1651 Baxter Inf. Bapt. 248 Full liberty I 
to speak without hinderance. 1690 Locke Hunt. Und. in. 
xi. § 4 Reason to doubt whether language . .has contributed , 
more to the improvement or hinderance of knowledge. 1856 
Lever Martins of Cro'M. 193 To follow their own wayward 1 
fancies, without let or hinderance. 1879 F. Pollok Sport 
Brit. Burma* II. 5 W« went about freely; there was not 
the slightest hindrance. 

b. with a and pi. An instance or cause of this j 
an impediment, obstacle. 

1576 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 288 Younge children, whose 
age is a hinderaunce. 1614 Raleigk Hist. World til. (1634) 
32 The Temple.. having received so many hinderances from 
the first foundation to the second of Darius. 1759 tr. 
DuhamePs Husb. in. xii. (1762) 405 With no hinderances or 
obstructions. 1877 Sparrow Serm. iv. 56 They become., 
hindrances rather than helps in the matter of religion. 

Hence fHindrance v. trans., to put a hindrance 
in the way of, to hinder. HI'ndranceful a., full , 
of hindrances or obstacles ; obstructive. 

1664 M. Casaubon {title ed. 2) Of the Necessity of Refor- . 
mation. .and what (visibly) hath most hindranced it 1889 ' 
Fr. A, Kemble Far Away $ Long Ago iii. 31 The helpful 
or hitidranccful damsel who condescended . . to endure the 
condition of servant. 

Hind-sight, hi'nd sight. 

1. (hiftd-stght) The backsight of a rifle. 

1851 Mayne Reio Scalp Hunt, xxi, When you squint 
through her hind-sights. 1889 Farmbr Americanisms. 

2. \hi'ndsight) Seeing what has happened, and 
what ought to have been done, after the event ; 
perception gained by looking backward : opp. to 
foresight. 

1883 Jml. Educ. XVII. 26/ That a schooLman sopreter- 1 
naturally gifted with ' hind-sight * should have been so de- | 
fective in 1 foresight '. 1895 A. T. Mahan in Century Mag. 
Aug. 631/2 Open to the proverbial retort that hindsight is 
always better than foresight. 

t Hrndsome,^. Obs. rare, [f. Hind a. 1 + -some.] | 
Situated behind ; hind-. 

1634 T. Jonnson Parey's Chirurg. 111. viii. (1678) 60 The | 
two hindsom-muscles serving for respiration. 

Hindtl, Hindoo (hrndtt, hind/?)> sb. and a. 
[a. Pers. jJ^a hindu, Urdu hind ft, adj. and sb., 
Indian ; f. Pers. SUb hind, India, Zend hefidu, \ 
Achsemenian hi/la*u ~ Skr. sindhu river, spec, the j 
Indus, hence the region of the Indus, Sindh ; 
gradually extended by Persians, Greeks, and Arabs, 
to northern India as a whole.] 

A. sb. An Aryan of Northern India (Hindustan), 
who retains the native religion (Hinduism), as dis- 
tinguished from those who have embraced Moham- 
medanism ; hence, any one who professes H induism ; j 
applied by Europeans in a wider sense, in accord- | 
ance with the wider application of Hindustan. 

166a J. Davies tr. Jllandt lslo's Trav. 74 The King of Cam- 
baya, who was a Hindou, or Indian, that is, a Pagan. 1665 
Sir T. Roe's Voy. E.Ind. in P. delta Va tie's Trao. E. Ind. 
1 374 The Inhabitants in general of Indostan were all anciently 
Gentiles, called in general Hindoes. 1698 Fryer Acc. E. 
India <$• P. 113 At the House of an Hindu. 1804 W. 
Tennant Ind. Recreat. (ed. 2) 1. p. xviii, Intelligent natives 
of India, both Mussulmans and Hindoos. 1853 Max MuiXEa I 
Chifis (1880) 1. iii. 64 The Hindu was the last to leave the , 
central home of the Aryan family. 

B. adj. Of, pertaining to, or characteristic of 
the Hindus or their religion ; Indian. 

1698 Fryer Acc. E. India % P. 80 According to the Hindu 
Custom. ^ 1799 Colebrooke in Life (1873) 432 In tQ c ver- 
nacular dialects, or even in the Hindu language [i. e. San- 
skrit]. 1804 W. Tennant Ind. Recreat. (ed. 2) 1. 36 They 
I have in a great measure apostatised from the Hindoo system. , 
1858 J. B. Norton Topics 30 All the Hindoo and Mahom- ( 
medan troops in the king's army bound themselves by an | 
oath to defend their sovereign. 

Hence Hinduic,Hindooic(hind/rik)a. = prec.B. 

1889 R. B. Anderson tr. Rydberg's Teut. My t hoi. 6 The J 



HIND WIN. 

Hindooic Aryans were possessors only of Kabulistan and 
Pendschab. 1893 Mission. Herald (Boston) May 199 A thing 
which.. not all my pundit-ship or Hinduic sastraship can give. 

Hinduism, Hindooism (hi ndw,iz m). [f. 
Hindu + -ism.] The polytheistic religion of the 
Hindus, a development of the ancient Brahmanism 
with many later accretions. 

1829 Bengalee 46 Almost a convert to their goodly habits 
and observances of Hindooism. 1858 Max Mlller Chips 
(1880) II. xx vii. 304 Hinduism is a decrepit religion, and has 
not many years to live. 1878 A. Kvkhell in Academy 604/2 
The result of contact with foreigners has always been a 
revival of Hinduism. 

Hinduize, Hindooize (hrnd«|3iz), v. [f. 
as prec. + -ize.J trans. To render Hindu in charac- 
ter, customs, or religion. Hence Hinduize d///^ a. 

1857 Sat. Rev. IV. 460/1 He may become Hind ooi zed him- 
self. i860 Edwaroes in Mem. SirH. B. Edwardes (1886) 1 1. 
296 The Hindoos have Hindooised the Mahommedans in 
India. 1862 Beveridge Hist. India 11. iv.vi. 190 Extolled 
by hindooised Europeans. 1871 Tylor Prim. Cult. I. 45 
Lower in culture than some H induized nations who have 
retained their original Dravidian speech, the Tamils for 
instance. 

Hindustani, Hindoostanee (hind**sta*n/), 
a. and sb. Also Hi 11 dust a nee, -sthani, Hindo- 
stanee, -stani, -staunee. [a. Urdu ^l^JiA 

hindustdni, Pers. ^1^*>»X1a hindnstdni adj., of 
or pertaining to Hindustan, lit. 'the country of the 
Hindus' (f. hindn + -stdn place, 

country) : see Hindu.^ 

To natives, Hindustan is ' India north of the Nerbudda, 
exclusive of Bengal and Behar', or, virtually, the region 
covered by Hindi and its dialects. But from early times, 
foreigners, Mohammedan and European, have extended it to 
include the whole of the peninsula 'from the Himalaya to 
the Bridge (i. e. Adam's Bridgej and this is the general 
geographical use.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to Hindustan (in the 
stricter sense), or its people or language, esp. the 
language described in B. 2. 

1800 Asiat. Ann. Reg-.,Suppl. Chron. m/i Grammar and 
Dictionary of the Hindustanee language, the universal 
colloquial language throughout India. 1804 W. Tennant 
Ind. Recreat. (ed. 2) I. 246 Trial by ordeal . . still keeps its 
place in the Hindostanee code. Ibid. 11*. 392 The Hindoo- 
stanee and the Persian characters are both used. 1827 D. 
Johnson Ind. Field Sports 210 Fifty people were at a notch, 
or H indostanee dance. 1879 F. Pollok Sport Brit. Burmah 
I. 50 Even the Hindoostani mahout forgot about ha-lal-ing, 
and was glad to partake. 

B. sb. 1. A native of Hindnstan ; a Hindu or 
Mohammedan of Upper India. 

1829 Bengalee 303 A desire to become half Hindoostanee 
and native himself. 1879 F. Pollok Sport Brit. Burmah 
I. 49 He took the best Hindostani and a plucky Burmese 
Mahout with him. 

2. The language of the Mohammedan conquerors 
of Hindustan, being a form of Hindi with a large 
admixture of Arabic, Persian, and other foreign 
elements; also called Urdu, i.e. zabdn-i-urdft 
language of the camp, sc. of the Mogul conquerors. 
It now forms a kind of lingua franca over all India, 
varying greatly in its vocabulary according to the 
locality and local language. 

Formerly called Indostan, Indoslans (cf. Scots). By earlier 
writers sometimes applied to Hindi itself. 

[»6i6 Terry Voy. E. Ind., Coryat (Y.), [Coryate] got a 
great mastery in the Indostan or more vulgar language. 
177a Hadlev Gramm, Indostan Lang. Pref. n (Y.) A con- 
fused mixture of Persian, Indostans, and Bengals. 1 1808 
W. Tennant Ind. Recreat. (ed. 2) III. 61 The Hindostanee, 
a kind of lingua franka.As the spoken language of India, 
and has become the key to all communication with the 
natives. 1815 Elpkinstone Acc. Caubul (1842) II. 85 The 
western tribes . . understand Persian much more generally 
than the Eastern ones do Hindostaunee. 1878 R. N. Cust 
Mod. Langs. E. Ind. 47^ Hindustani or Urdu is not a terri- 
torial Dialect, but a Lingua-franca. .. It can scarcely be 
said correctly, that it is the common Language of any one 
District, though freely spoken by many classes. 

So Hindoosta nish a. 

1811 Shelley Let. to E. Ilitchener in Li/e 1. 11 In the true 
style of Hindoostanish devotion. 

Hilld ward (hai ndwgid), a. rare. [A recent 
formation from Hind a. + -ward: d. foreword. 
Cf. OE. hinderweard turned backward.] 

1. Towards the rear ; backward ; posterior. 

1797 Coleridge Sonn. On Ruined House 12 Thro' those 
brogues, still tatter'd and betorn, His hind ward charms 
gleam an unearthly white. 

2. Backward in development or progress. 

1868 Gladstone Juv. Mundivm. § 5 (1869) 258 This in- 
active and hindward deity. 

Hi*ndward, adv. [cf. OE. hindamveard adv. 
4 toward the farther end \] Backward ; towards the 
rear or hinder part. 

a 1300 E. E. Psalter xxxix. 15 [xl. 14] pai tome hind-ward, 
and schoned bai be. 138a Wvclip Ps. lxix. 4 [l*x. 3I Be thci 
turned awei hindward, and waxe thei ashamed. 1*1400 
Destr. Troy 8553 He had hym of horse, hyndward anon. 
18.. Walker (Cent), The thorax has two furrows, which 
converge slightly hindward. 

t Hrndwin. Obs. rare. [f. Hind a. : the rest 
uncertain.] The fundament or anus. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 22395 All \>c filthes of his maugh sal brist 
vte at his hind win [v.r. fondament] for dred he sal haf. 



HINEHEDE. 

Hine, obs. or dial, form of Hind sb. 1 and 2 ; 
var. of HlN pron., Htne adv., hence. 

tHrnenede. Obs. [f.^/^HiND^. 2 + -hede, 
-head (OE. type *hima had).] a. Family, 
household ; company. D. ? Service. 

<z 1300 £. E. Psalter xxi[i]. 28 [27] All hinehedes [Vulg. 
patriae] of genge fol right. Ibid. ciii[i]. 14 Forth-ledand . . 
gresse to hinehede [Vulg. servituti] of men swa, J?at bou 
oute lede fra erthc bredc. Ibid. cvi[i]. 40 (41] He set als 
schepe hine-hede [Vulg. ut ovesfamilias], 

Hinene, var. Hen adv., hence. 

|| Hing (bin). Also 6 hinge, 7 hingh. [Hindi 
king'.— Skr. hingu.] The drug asafetida. 

1586 R. Fitch in Hakluyt Voy. (15991 II. 252 One hundred 
and fourescore boates laden with Salt, Opium, Hinge, Lead, 
Carpets [etc.]. 1662 J. Davies Alattdelslo's Trav. 84 The 
Hiogh, which our Drugsters and Apothecaries call Assa 
foetida, comes for the most part from Persia. 1698 Fryer 
Ace. E. India $ P. 114 The Natives eat Hing, a sort of 
liquid Assa Foetida, whereby they smell odiously. 1857 
Bellew fml. Pol. Mission (1862) 270 (Y.) The assafoetida, 
called hang or king by the natives, grows wild in the sandy 
. . plains . . of Afghanistan. 

Hing, obs. and dial. f. Hang ; obs. pa. t. of 
Hang ; obs. f. Hinge. 

Hinge (hind^), sb. Forms : 4 heng, heeng, 
4-8 hing, 5-6 henge, hyng, 6 ynge, 6-7 hindge, 
7 hendge, 6- hinge. [ME. heng, heeng:— OE. 
type *heneg, a deriv. of Hang v. : cf. early mod. 
Du. kenghe, henghene, * hinge, handle (of a pot) , 
hook' (Kilian\ MLG. henge, LG. henge, heng, 
hinge of a door or the like. The palatalization of 
thesis not distinctly evidenced before 1590: but it 
appears to be now current in all dialects.] 

1. The movable joint or mechanism by which a 
gate or door is hnng upon the side-post, so as to 
be opened or shut by being turned upon it. 

c 1380 Sir Ferumb. 2181 So harde he bot. .bat be henges 
bote barste, & be stapel bar- with out sprong. 138a Wyclif 
Prov. xxvi. u As a dore is turned in his heeng; so a 
slog man in his litle bed. 1466 Mann, «$• Househ. Exp. 
(Roxb.) 323 To the ircn mongyr for neyles, hokes, and 
henges, itij.-f. viiy.d. 1494-5 in Willis & Clark Cambridge 
II. 15 Gilbarto Smyth pro pare de hyngis et hukys xviijrf. 
1573-80 Baret Alv. H 464 The Hinge, or hingell of a gate : 
the hooke whereon a dore haogeth. 1592 Greene Art 
Conny Catch, nt. 12 He getteth the doore off" the hindges. 
1616 R. C Times' Whistle etc. (1871) 120 Even as the hinges 
doe the dore vpholde. 1634 io Harper's Mag: {1884) Dec. 
12/2 To flinge upalle doores out of hendges. 176a Falconer 
Shiprur. 111. 229 On brazen hinges turn'd the silver doors. 
x8ao Keats St. Agnes xli, The door upon its hinges groans. 

b. The similar mechanism to provide for the 
turning or moving in a quarter or half revolution 
of a lid, valve, etc., or of two movable parts upon 
each other. 

156a Child Marriages 131 She had lost the key of a chest, 
& desired hym to pull out the nayles of the hindges. a i6ba 
W. Perkins Cases Consc. (1619) 144 The frame of a great 
amphitheater, the two parts whereof were supported onely 
by two hinges. 1715 Lady M . W. Montagu B asset te-Table 
43 This snuff-box— on the hinge see brilliants shine. 1825 
J. Nicholson Operat. Mechanic 266 The hinge of the valve 
[of a pump]. 1874 Boutell A rms tf Ann. iii. 45 Guards 
for the face.. attached to the cap on each side by hinges to 
give free movement. 

c. Of bellows: see q not. 

185a Seioel Organ 37 The other ends of the bellows 
(where they open widest\ called the hinges, are provided 
with double or triple leathering. 

2. A natural movable joint : spec. a. that of a 
bivalve shell ; b. the eardo or basal part of the 
maxilla in insects. 

170a J. Petiver in Phil Tratis. XXI II. 1566 This Shell 
is sometimes near 2 inches long, the hing of which is 1 and £. 
1774 Golosm. Nat. Hist. (1776) VII. 12 The Bivalve, con- 
sisting of two pieces, united hy a hinge, like an oyster. 1851 
Richardson Gedt. viii. 242 The hinge is the point of the 
dorsal margin at which bivalve shells are united. 1862 
Darwin Ferttl. Orchids in. 99 So flexible ..is the hinge that 
the weight of. .a fly. .depresses the distal portion. 

3. Iransf. The axis of the earth ; the two poles 
about which the earth revolves, and, by extension, 
the four cardinal points. (See Cardinal a. 4.) 

a 1300 Cursor M. 22754 He to brin sal se..bath land and 
see and all thinges, bat ani werlds hald wit hinges, c 1586 
C'tess Pembroke Ps. lxxxix. iv, The heav'n, the earth . . 
The unsecoe hinge of North and South sustaineth. 1603 
B. Jonson Sejanus v. vi, Shake off the loosned Glob from 
her long Hing. 1629 M ilton Nativity 121 The Creator . . the 
well-balanc-d World on hin-es hung. 1671 — P. R. iv. 13 
The winds . . rushed abroad From the four hinges of the 
world. 1695 Wooowaro Nat. Hist. Earth 1. (1723) 57 The 
prime Hinge whereon the whole Frame of Nature moves. 
1697 Creech Manilius u. xxxiii. 80 Observe the four fixt 
Hinges of the Sky. 

4. Jig. That on which something is conceived to 
hang or be supported and to turn ; a pivot, prop, 
a. geturally. 

1604 Shaks. Oth. 111. 365 That the probation beare no 
Hiodge, nor Loop*, To hange a doubt on. i6ai Burton 
Anat. Mel. i. iL in. i. (1651) 92 Perturbations.. are.. causes 
of Melancholy, turning it out of the hinges of his health. 
*7a6 Swift Gulliver \. vi, We usually call reward and pun- 
ishment the two hinges upon which all government turns. 
1781 Cowper Truth 207 Say, on what hinge does his obedi- 
ence move? 1884 Gladstone in Standard 29 Feb. 2/3 
Because the borough fraochise as it exists io England . .is the 
hinge of the whole BilL 
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b. The cardinal point of a discussion or con- 
troversy (cf. Cardinal a. 1) ; the central principle 
of a thesis. 

1638 Chiluncw. Relig. Prol. 1. iv. § 53. 221 The hinge 
whereon your whole discourse turnes. 1687 R ; L'Estrange 
Annv. Diss. 8 The Roman-Catholique-infallibility, and the 
Dissenters liberty are the Two Hinges of the Controversie 
here in Debate. 1769 Junius Lett. xvi. 71 This is not the 
hinge oo which the debate turns. 1853 Marsoen Early 
Purit. 224 The nature of the sacraments., was the hinge of 
the whole controversy with Rome. 

c. A turning-point, critical point, crisis. 

1727 in IVodrow Corr. (1843) III. 303 So it stands till to- 
morrow ; when, may the Lord direct ! for this is the very 
hinge of the present cause. 1775 Burke Corr. (1844) II. 50 
The hinge between war and peace is, indeed, a dangerous 
juncture to ministers. 1886 Spdrgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. exxix. 
4 Here is the hinge of the condition ; this makes the turning 

fiint of Israel's distress. 1887 Bowen Virg. sEneid 1. 672, 
tremble when Juno welcomes the guest; Ne'er, at the 
hinge of an hour so great, will she slumber or rest. 

5. Phrase. Off the hinges, + out of {the) hinges : 
unhinged; out of order; in (or into) disorder, 
physical or moral. Cf. out ofharre, Habre 3. 

16x1 Cotgr., HaUebreni, sad, crest-fallen, heame-looking, 
drooping ; off the hindges, cleane out of heart. 1630 Len- 
nard tr. Charron's Wisd. 1. xiv. § 15 (1670) 58 The wildest 
and best Poets do love sometimes to play the fool, aod to 
leap out of the hinges. C1645 Howell Lett. {1650) ill. 86 
All businesses here are off the hinges. 1708 Motteux 
Rabelais iv. xix. (1737) 80 We are., out of Tune, and off the 
Hinges. x8a8 Craven Dial., Hinges, * To be off t' hinges/ 
To be out of health. 

II. 0. dial. The 'pluck* (heart, liver, and 
lungs) of a beast. Also Henge, hange. 

1469 [see HengeJ. 1787 Grose Prov. Gloss., Hinge, the 
liver and pluck of a sheep for dog's meat West. 1825BRITTON 
Beauties fViltsk. II I. Gloss. (EJXS.), Hinge, the heart, liver, 
and lungs of a sheep or pig. 1890 Gloucestersh. Gloss. , H inge, 
or Inge. 1893 Wiltsh. Gloss. t Hinge, Henge. 

IIL 7. attrib.andComb.,ashinge-band,-maker, 
-question*, hinge-like adj.; hinge-way szAv.; hinge- 
area {Conch,): see quot. 1873 ; hinge-bound 
having the mo Yemen t of the hinge obstructed; hinge- 
joint {Anat.), a joint whose movement can only 
be in one plane (e.g. that of the elbow or knee) ; 
a Ginglymus ; double hinge-joint (see quot. 1 886) ; 
hinge-knife, a clasp knife, opening and shutting 
with a hinge or joint ; hinge-line {Conch.) : see 
quot. 1888 ; hinge-pin, a pin or pintle which 
fastens together the parts of a hinge ; hinge-tooth 
{Coiuh.), one of the teeth or projections on one 
valve of a bivalve mollusc which fit into corre- 
I sponding indentations in the other valve. 

187a Nicholson Palaront. 200 The beaks of the dorsal and 
ventral valves are separated from one another by a narrower 
J or wider space, which is termed the * *hioge-area *. 184a 
Mech. Mag. XXXVI. 303 They [sluice doors] were fre- 
quently *hinge-bound and clogged up. 180a Palev Nat* 
j Theol. viiL (1830) 64 The head rests immediately upon the 
' uppermost part of the vertebrae, and is uoited to it by a *hinge- 
' joint ; upon which joint the head plays freely forward and 
backward. 1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., Hinge-joint, double, one in 
) which the articulating surfaces of each bone are concave in 
one direction and convex in the direction at right angles, as 
in the carpometacarpal joint of the thumb. 1897 Marv 
Kingsley W. Africa 330 *Hinge-knives are apt to close 
on your own fingers, a 183a Bentbam Deontology (1834) 
1. 141 Butdo they turn on these four *hinge-like virtues? 1849 
Murchison Siluria ix. 192 The species have generally a 
roundish outline, with one valve convex.. and the *hinge. 
line straight. 1888 Rolleston & Jackson Anim. Life 124 
Each valve [of the shell] presents a short straight margio, 
the hinge-line, along which it is united to its fellow. 1725 
Loud. Gaz. No. 6388/7 Oliver Wolfe, . . *Hinge-maker. 1881 
Greener Gnu 215 The distance from the face of the breach- 
action to the *hiogc-pin has been considerably shortened. 
1858 Princeton Rev. Jan. 139 These are *hingc-questioos upon 
which Mr. Brownson observes a prudent retinency. 1851-6 
Woodward Mollusca 57 The genera of bivalves have beea 
characterised by the number and positionof their *hinge-teeth. 

Hinge, v. [f. Hinge sb.] 

1. tratis. To bend (anything) as a hinge. 

1607 Shaks. Timon iy. iii. 211 Be thou a Flatterer now. . 
hindge thy knee. 1864 Sala in Daily Tel. 23 Nov., The 
j wealthiest . .city in America bows the neck, and hinges the 
knee, and crooks to the control of this man. 

2. To attach or hang with or as with a hinge. 
1758-65 Goldsm. Ess., Eng. Clergy Wks. (Globe) 293/2 

The vulgar . . whose behaviour . . is totally hinged upon 
their hopes and fears. 1804 W. Taylor in Ann. Rev. II. 
36^ The laws, which hinge gaming transactions on a mere 
principle of honor. 1879 M. Pattison Milton vi. 70 Hooker's 
elaborate sentence., is composed of parts so hinged. 

3. inlr. To hang and turn on, as a door on its post. 
1 719 Spots wood in W. S. Perry Hisl. Coll. Amer. Col. Ch. 

I. 206 The law you hinge on. 1795 Burke Corr. (1844) IV. 
317 Their adversaries endeavoured to give this colour to the 
contest, and to make it hinge on this principle. 1835THIRL- 
wall Greece I. iii. 75 The point on which the decision must 
finally hinge. 1886 Bookseller Jan. 4/1 The destinies of the 
Empire are found to hinge on some Asiatic question. 

Hence Hinging vbl. sb. (also allrib.). 

1825 J. Nicholson Oferat. Mechanic 591 Some informa- 
tion on the suhject of hinging in general. 1846 Ruskin Mod. 
Paint. 1. 11. 1. vii. § 27 Peculiar and hinging points on which 
the rest are hased. 

Hinged (hind^d), a. [f. Hinge sb. + -ED 2 .] 
Having a hinge or hinges ; turning on hinges. 

a 167a Flatman Poems, To Orinda (1674) 2 Distinguish 't 
only from the common Croud, By an hing'd Coffin or a 
Holland Shroud. 1888 Rolleston & Jackson Anim. Life 



HINNY. 

] 1 $9 note, In certain species of Micropteryx .. there is a 
! hinged and toothed mandible. 

Hingeless (hi-ndgles), a. [f. Hinge sb. + 
-LESS.] Without a hinge or hinges. 

1614 Sylvester Litt. Bartas 264 'Tis a wondrous thing 
to see that mighty Mound, Hingeless and Axless, turn so 
swiftly round. X854 Woodward Mollusca il 235 Craniadae : 
bhell orbicular, calcareous, hingeless. x88a Century Mag. 
Apr. 912/2 Hingeless doors and shutters. 

Hinger, -ing, obs. Sc. ff. of Hangee, -ing. 

Hingle (hi-rjg'l), hengle (he-rjg'l). Obs. exc. 
dial Forms: 4 heengle, 4-6 hengle, 5 hengel, 
"Tift -vile, 6 hengil, hingil, hyngel, -yll, 6-7 
(9 dial.) hingel, 7 -ell, 9 dial, hingle ; also /3. 6 
hanggell. [M E hengle :— OE. type *hpigel, corresp. 
to MDu., MLG., MHG. hengel, Ger. hdngel:- 
*hangilo-, agent-n. f. stem of Hang v. : cf. Hinge.] 
A hinge : esp. that part of the hinge which is 
attached to the gate or door, and turns upon 
the crook or pintle fixed on the post. 

Also dial, that part by which anything is hung. 

c 1325 Gloss. W. de Biblesw. in Wright Voc. 170 Verteveles, 
heogles. 1382^ Wyclif Nek. iii. 13 Thei . .setten his 3ate 
leuis, and lokis, and henglis. — Isa. vi. 4 To-moued 
ben the thresholdes of the heenglis fro the vois of the 
criendc. 1481-90 Howard Housek. Bks. (Roxh.) 2 1 x A peyer 
of hokys, and the hengelis for a dore. 1487 Churckiu. Acc. 
Wigtoft (Nichols 1797), Paid for hokes and hengles unto 
the skokhouse dore. 1553 Becon Reliques of Rome {1563) 
258 The Apostolike See . . is the heade and the hanggell 
{Cardo) of all other sees. For as the doore is gouerned by 
the hanggell : so are all churches gouerned and ruled by the 
authoritye of that see. 1594 Blundevil Exerc. vin. (ed. 7) 
749 Upon which two Poles, otherwise called the hookes or 
hengils of the World, the heavens doe tume round about the 
earth. 1639 MS. Acc. Stockton, Norfolk (N.), Item, for the 
hingels of those doores. a x8as Forby Voc. E. A nglia, Hingle 
1 (1) a small hinge, (2) a snare of wire ; moving easily, and closing 
f like a hinge. [1886 5. \V. Line. Gloss., Hingle t the handle 
j of a pot or bucket, by which it hangs.] 

Hingle, dial, form of Ingle. 

t Hink, sb* Sc. Obs. [prob. from Hink v. 

Some would identify it with OE. inca doubt, question, 
j scrupje. But the prefixing of a non-etymological k is against 
Scottish practice.} 

Faltering, hesitation, misgiving. 

c 16x4 J. Melvill A ulobiog.{iZ^) 423 But the doing of it. . 
was a grait hink in my hart, and wrought sear remorse. x668 
M. Bruce Serm. in Kirkton's Hist. Ch.Scot. vii. (1817; 273, 
1 have ay a hink in my heart about the Covenant. 1678 
Hist. Indulgence Ep. in G. Hickes Spirit of Popery (1680) 
74 They can. .hold up their face, and affirm, without binck 
or hesitation, that [etc.]. 1709 M. Bruce Soul-Confirm. 
8 (Jam.) He comes to. .afull assurance that he can say, We 
are sure we have oot a hink in our hearts about it. 

tHink, sb.2 Obs. local. See quots. 

1744-50 W. Ellis Mod. Husbandm. IV. m. 42 Here 
[Sandwich, Kent] they cut their drilled field-pease with 
what they call Hooks and Hincks. 1887 Kent Gloss., 
Hink, a hook at the end of a stick, used for drawing and 
lifting back the peas, whilst they were being cut with the 
pea-hook. The pea-hook and hink always went together. 

t Hink, v. Sc. Obs. [perh. a. ONorse hinka to 
limp, hobble: cf. MHG., MLG., MDu. hinketi to 
limp, halt.] inlr. ?To halt; to falter. 

c 1450 Henryson in Bannalyne MS. 133 (Jam.) Thyhelth 
sail hynk, and tak a hurt but hone. X097 Cleland Poenis 
X05 (Jam.) Any that saw his strange deport, Perceiv'd his 
maw to hink and jarr. 

Hinkling, obs. var. of Inkling. 

Hinmaist, -meat, dial. ff. Hindmost. Hin- 
na(h, var. Henna. Hinne, var. Hen adv. Obs. 

fHrniiiate, v. Obs. rare~°. [irreg. f. L. 
hinni-re + -ate.] *To neigh* (Cockeram 1623). 

Hinnible (hi-nib'l), a. [f. late L. hinmbilis, 
f. hinnire to neigh.] Able to neigh or whinny. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Hinnible, that can neigh as a 
horse, apt to neigh. 17x9 D'Urfev Pills (1872) III. 316 
Achilles . . Was taught by the Centaur's rational parts the 
Hinnihle to bestride, i860 Mansel Proleg. Log. vi. 204 
If he [the logician] is bound to know, as a matter of fact, 
that men are rational and horses hinnible. 

Hinny (hi'ni), sb. [f. L. hinnus (in same 
sense) : cf. Gr. twos, yiwos.~\ The offspring of a 
she-ass by a stallion. 

1688 R. Holme Armoury 11. 153/2 An Hinnus is less than 
a Mule .. called also an Hinnulus or little Hinne. 1859 
j Darwin Orig. Spec. ix. (1873) 261 Both the mule and the 
! hinny resemble more closely ihe ass than the horse. 1862 
I Huxley Led. Wrkg. Men 91 It is a very rare thing to see 
a Hinny in this Country. 1890 O. Crawfurd Round 
! Calendar Portugal 308 He loads a little swift-pacing ass 
or hinny mule with his wares, 

Hinny (hi-ni), v. Also 5 henny, hyney, 6 
hynny. [In 15th c. henny, ad. F. hennir to 
neigh ; in current form conformed to L. hinnire.'] 
inlr. To neigh as a horse, to whinny. Hence 
Hinnying vbl. sb. and a. 

c 1400 tr. Secreta Secret., Gov. Lordsk. (E. E. T. S.) 89 
Alle be hors of byn ost shal noght cesse to henny to bou 
doo awey be stoon. Ibid. 97 Hynevinge of hors, chaterynge 
of bryddes. 1530 Palsgr. 585/1 Ale thynketh this horse 
hynnyeth for yonder mare. 1684 tr. Bonet's Merc. Compii. 
xvi. 577 The Child loved a Foal . . the hinnying whereof 
when be heard [etc.]. 1880 Macm. Mag. Jao. 217/2 Ihe 
sturdy colt that hinnied and snickered round its mother. < 

fig. X614 B. Jonson Bartk. Fair v. iii, Take no part with 
the wicked, young gallant ; he neigheth and hinnieth ; all 
is hut hinnying sophistry. 



HINT. 

Hinny, hinnie, Sc. and north, form of Honey. 

Hint (hint), sb. Also 7 hent. [app. a deriv. 
of Hent v. to lay hold of, seize, grasp ; cf. Hent 
sb. The general notion appears to be something 
that is or may be seized or taken advantage of. J 

f 1. An occasion ; an opportunity. (In quot. 
162 1, ? something to lay hold of, a 1 handle*.) Obs. \ 

1604 Shaks. Oth. 1. iii. 142 Wherein of Antars vast, and j 
Desarts idle.. It was ray hint to speake. 1610 — Temp. 
11. i. 3 Our hint of woe Is common. 161 1 — Cymb. v. v. 172 | 
Hearing vs praise our Loues of Italy . . This Posthumus .. 
tooke his hint, And . . he began His Mistris picture. 1621 
W. Sclatkr Tythes 199 Gaue euer man hent to his Argu- 
ment from the matter of Abrahams Tithing? 1750 Johnson 
Rambler No. 14 r 15 To watch the hims which conversa- 
tion offers for the display of their particular attainments. 
1768 Ross Helenore 102 (J[am.) For fear I lost the hint. 
1818 Scorr Hrt. Midi, xviii, It is my hint to speak, 
fb. Time, occasion (of action); moment {Sc.). 

a 1670 Hacket A bp. Williams 11. (1692) 57 What colour 
and tincture you give them in that hint, you shall know 
them by it for many years after. 1768 Ross Helenore 98 
(Jam.) And in a hint he claspt her hard and fast. 

2. A slight indication intended to be caught by 
the intelligent; a suggestion or implication con- 
veyed in an indirect or covert manner. 

1604 Shaks. Oth. 1. iii. 166 Vpon this hint I spake. 1609 
B. Jonson .S7/. Worn. iy. i, The least hint given him of his 
wife now will make him raile desperatly. _ 1657 R. Ligon 
Barbadoes (1673) 82, I will give you some little hints of her 
sbnpe and manner of growth, 1699 Burnet 39 A rt. xxxi. 
(1700) 352 Here are not general Words, ambiguous Expres- 
sions, or remote Hints, but a Thread of a full and clear 
Discourse. 1711 Addison Sped. No. 31 F i He had taken 
the Hint of it from several Performances which he had seen 
upon our Stage. 1759 Jonnson Idler No. 46 f 4 She loves 
a sharp girl that can take a hint. 1849 Macau lay Hist. 
Eng. vi. II. 150 The king eagerly caughtat the hint. 1850 
Tennyson In Mem. xiv, And I perceived no touch of 
change, No hint of death in all his frame. 

3. Comb, {nonce-wds.) 

1671 Glanvill Disc. M. Stubbe 34 Put these Passages into 
your Hint-box, or into your Snuff-box, if you think fit. 
01680 Butler Rent. (1759) II. 294 The Hint- Keeper of 
Gresham College is the only competent Judge to decide the 
Controversy. 

Hint (hint), v. [f. Hint sb. t sense 2.] 

1. trans. To give a hint of; to suggest or indi- 
cate slightly, so that one's meaning may be caught 
by the intelligent, a. with simple obj. 

1648 Hunting 0/ Fox 13 It will not be amisse to hint both 
unto you. 1655 J. Jane in Nicholas Papers (Camden) III. 
j>28 The reason I formerly hinted to you. 1665 Hooke 
Microgr. 209 Which . . may hint us the reason of that so 
much admired appearance, .in mother of Pearl-shells. 1725 
De Foe Voy. round World (1840) 241 The Doctor hinted 
it to me. 1790 Pa ley Horse Paul. Rom. i. 10 Nothing is 
yet said or hinted concerning the place. 1849 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. iii. 1. 387 Oates . . had hinted a suspicion that 
the Jesuits were at the bottom of the scheme, 
b. with obj. clause. 

1665 Hooke Microgr. 157 To hint that it is not safe to 
conclude any thing to be positively this or that, 1743 John- 
son Let. to Cave Aug. in Boswell, As you hinted to me that 
you had many calls for money. 183a G. Downes Lett. Cont. 
Countries I. 174 It was hinted to the elderly Frenchman 
that their nocturnal departure boded no good. 

2. intr. Hint at : to make a slight, but intelli- 
gible suggestion of ; = 1 a. 

1697 Addison Pre/. Drydens Georg. (1721) 204 Agriculture 
ought to be some way hinted at throughout the whole 
Poem. 1735 Ld. Hahdwjcke in W. Selwvn Law Nisi Pr ins 
(1817) II. 986, I never heard such a justification in an action 
for a libel even hinted at. 1885 Hawtnorne Fr. <fr //. Jmlx. 
II. 218 The spectator's imagination completes what the 
artist merely bints at. 

+ c. To give a hint to (a person). Obs. rare. 

1658 Sir T. Browne Hydriot. Ep. Ded. A iij, We were 
hinted by the occasion, not catched the opportunity to 
write of old things, or intrude upon the Antiquary. 

3. opxzsA-trans. {iionce-uses.) To send off, do away, 
by a hint. 

1829 Marry at F. Mildmay ii, I was therefore 'hinted 
off*. 1830 Eraser's Mag. II. 182 He hints away every 
merit poor old Sherry could claim. 

Hence Hinted ppl. a. (whence Hintedly adv.) ; 
Hinting* vbl. sb. and ///. a. (whence Hintinyly 
adv.), 

1820 L. Hunt Indicator No. 15 (1822) I. 115 The more 
obscure and awful hintings of the world unknown, a 1845 
Hooo Lamia 1. 55 If my brows, Or any hinting feature, 
show dislike. 1846 Ruskin Mod. Paint. I. 11. 11. v, § 10 She 
always tells a story, however hintedly and vaguely. 1851 
THACKEaAV Eng. Hunt. iv. (1858) 191 There is a peculiar, 
hinted, pathetic sweetness and melody. 189a Casselfs Earn. 
Mag. Aug. 536/1 '[It] might as well stand in my bedroom', 
Aston hintingly said. 

Hint: see Hent v. and sb. t Hind a. 

Hinter (hrntar). [f. Hint v. + -eh*.] One 
who or that which hints or gives a hint. 

a 1659 Cleveland Land. Lady 29 The hinter at each turn 
of Covent Garden, .the robust Church warden Of Lincoln's 
Inn back-corner. 1765 Chron. in Ann. Reg. 145/1 The 
hinter of it intitled to parliamentary reward. 1838 Soutney 
Lett. (1856) IV. 544 Three poems, all designed as hinters . . 
Requiring them to mend their speed. 

!! Hinterland (hrntarlsend). [a. Ger. hinter- 
land) f. hinter- behind + land land.] The district 
behind that lying along the coast (or along the 
shore of a river) ; the 'back country*. 

1890 Spectator 19 July, The delimitation of the Hinterland 
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behind Tunis and Algiers. 1891 Daily News 12 June 5/2 
Lord Salisbury even recognises . . the very modern doctrine 
of the Hinterland, which he expounds as meaning that 
' those who possess the coast also possess the plain which 
is watered by the rivers that run to the coast'. 1897 
Mary Kingslev W. Africa 408 The inhabitants of the 
shores and hinterland of Corisco Bay are. .savages. 

Hip (hip), sb\ Forms: 1 bype, 3 heppe, 3-4 
hupe, 4-5 hepe, 4-7 hippe, 5 hype, 5-6 hyppe, 
6-7 hyp, 4- hip. [OE. hype masc. = OLG. *hupi 
(MDu. hope, hope, hepe, huepe, Du. heup fern.), 
OHG. huf, pi. huffi (MHG. huf, pi. hiiffe, Ger. 
hiifte fem.), Goth, hups, pi. hupeis :— OTeut. 
*hupi-z, pre-Teut. *kubis.] 

1. The projecting part of the body on each side 
formed by the lateral expansions of the pelvis and 
upper part of the thigh-bone, in men and quadru- 
peds ; the haunch. Also used for the hip-joint. 

971 Blickl. Horn. 11 Anra 5ehwylc hafde sweord ofer his 
hype, c xooo jElfric Gloss, in Wr.-Wulcker 159/43 Clunes, 
hypas. a 1225 Ancr. R. 280 He iseih hu ueole be grimme 
wrastlare of helle breid up on bis hupe. c 1325 Poem Times 
Edw. II, 13^ in Pol. Songs (Camden) 329 A litel let t re In a 
box upon bis hepe. 138a \Vycljf Gen. xxiv. 3 Put thin 
hoond vndir myn hip [Vu\g.f£ftiur\, c 1386 Chaucer Prol. 
472 A foot mantel aboute hir hipes [v.rr. hypes, hepis, 
hippes, hupes] large. C1475 Pict. Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 
750/8 Hie luntbus, a hepe. c 1489 Caxton Sonnes o/Aymon 
x. 267 Wounded hym sore vpon his hippe. 1581 Mulc aster 
Positions vi. (1887) 48 Dannsing strengthened weake 
hippes, fainting legges. 1650 Bulwer AnthroPomet. xxi. 233 
They were lame, and their Hyps contracted and crampt. 
*753 Hogarth Anal. Beauty x. 60 To be held fast to the 
out-side of the hip. 188a Ouioa Maremma 1. 1 10 Her hands 
lightly resting on her hips. 

jig. 1879 I. Bl rhoughs Locusts <y IV. Honey 127 A little 
trout-lake which the mountain carried high on his hip. 

+ b. A projecting part of female dress, covering 
the hip. Obs. 

1710 Steele Tatler No. 245 p 2 iShe] carried off the 
following Goods.. Two Pair of Hips of the newest Fashion. 

c. Zool. The first joint of the leg in the Arthro- 
poda : - Coxa 2. 

1834 [see Coxa 2]. 1834 M c Murtrie Cuvier*s Anim. 
Kingd. 307 Their legs . . are composed of seven joints, of 
which the two first form the hip, the third the thigh, the 
fourth and fifth the tibia, and the two others the tarsus. 

2. Phrases, a. Down in the hip{s: said of a 
horse when the haunch-bone is injured 5 hence Jig., 
out of sorts, out of spirits. (Cf. also Hip sb$) 

1729 Swift Grand Question Debated 178 The Doctor was 
plaguily down in the hips. 1865 Youatt Horse xvii. (1872) 
382 The horse is then said to be down in the hip. 

b. On or upon the hip (usually, to take, get, have 
one on the hip, phrases taken from wrestling) : at 
a disadvantage ; in a position tn which one is likely 
to be overthrown or overcome. 

c 1460 Towneley Myst. (Surtees) 90, 1 shrew you so smart, 
And me on my hyppys, hot if Igart Abate. 1587 Gulling 
De Mornay i. 9 If these.. be but taken on the hip, they fall 
to quaking, they crie out vnto heauen. 1591 Hahington 
Orl. Eur. xlvi. cxvii. 4 To get the Pagan on the hippe : 
And hauing caught him right, he doth him lift, By nimble 
sleight. 1596 Shaks. Merch. V. iv. i. 334 Now infidell 
I hBue thee on the hip. 1602 Warner Alb. Eng. x. lix. 
(16 1 2) 260 When Dauid seem'd, in common sence, alreadie 
on the hip. 1655 Gurnall Chr. in Ann. i. § 4 (1669) 63/2 
Sometimes the Christian hath his Enemy on the hip, yea, 
on the ground, a 1700 B.E. Diet. Cant. Crew, s.v., Upon the 
Hip, at an Advantage, in Wrestling or Business. 1865 
Trollope Belton Est. xvii. 199 Feeling that she had the 
culprit on the hip. 

t c. To fetch over the hips : see quots. Obs. 

1586 Hooker Girald. Irel. in Holinshed II. 8g/i The lord 
Thomas being iustice or vicedeputie. .fetcht both the Alens 
so roundlie ouer the hips . . as they were the more egcrlie 
spurd to compasse his confusion. 1624 Sanderson 12 Serm. 
(1637) 184 Could any of you take it well at your neighbours 
hand, should hee fetch you over the hippe upon a branch 
of some blinde, uncouth, and pretermitted Statute ? 

d. Hip and thigh : with overwhelming blows 
or slaughter; unsparingly. Usually with smite or 
the like. (Of Biblical origin.) 

1560 Bible (Genev.) Judg. xv. 8 He smote them hippe and 
thigh with a mighty plague, a 1641 Bp. Mountagu Acts 
% Mon. (1642) 115 Destroy all opposition whatsoever, Hip 
and Thigh . . Root and Branch. 1832 Tennyson Dream Eair 
Worn. 238 Moreover it is written that my race Hew'd 
Aramon, nip and thigh, from Aro^r On Arnon unto Minneth. 
1863 Whyte Melville Gladiators I. 255 To smite the 
heathen hip-and-thigh with the edge of the sword. 

attrib. 183a Southey in Q. Ret 1 . XLV1I. 502 A hip-and- 
thigh reformer . . has replied to Lord Nugent. 

3. Arch. a. A projecting inclined edge on a roof, 
extending from the ridge or apex lo the eaves, and 
having a slope on each side ; the rafter at this edge, 
the hip-rafter : see also attrib. uses in 4 c. 

1690 Leybourn Curs. Math. 901 The Bricklayer some, 
times will require to have running measure for Hyps and 
Valleys. 1703 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 240 Here at London, 
the Vallies are commonly tiled with Plain Tiles, and the 
Hips with Ridge.. Tiles. 1828 Hutton Course Math. II. 
87 When the angle bends inwards, it is called a valley ; but 
when outwards, it is called a hip. 1887 Homceop. World 
1 Nov. 511 The ridges, hips, and finials are of terra cotta. 
b. A spandrel : see quot. 

1726 Leoni A Ibertfs Archil. I. 55/2 The vacuities .. left 
between the back, .of the Arch, and the upright of the Wall 
it is turn'd from, call'd by Workmen, the Hips of the Arch. 

4. attnb. and Comb. a. attrib. Reaching up to 
the hips. (See also hip-bath in b.) 



HIP. 

1883 Pall Mall G. 6 Apr. 7/1 Two indiarubber hip fishing 
stockings. 

b. Comb, in sense 1 , as hip-ache ; hip-deep adj. ; 
hip-bath, a bath in which a person can sit immersed 
up to the hips ; hip-belt, antiquary's name for a 
belt worn diagonally about the left hip and the 
right side of the waist, a part of mediaeval armour ; 
hip-disease, a disease of the hip-joint, character- 
ized by inflammation, fungous growth, and caries 
of the bones; fhip-evil = hip-disease; fhip- 
halt a., lame in the hip, limping ; f hip-h a P> a 
covering for the hips; hip-lock, in Wrestling, 
a close grip in which one contestant places a hip 
or leg in front of the other, and attempts to swing 
him over this to the ground; hip-pain, pain in 
the hip-joint, Hip-gout ; hip-pocket, a pocket in 
a pair of trousers, just behind the hip; hip- 
revolver, one carried in the hip-pocket; hip- 
strap, a strap lying on the horse's hips, and 
supporting the breeching in a carriage- harness. 
Also Hip-bone, etc. 

1822-34 Good's Study Med. {z&. 4) IV. 47 Even the •hip- 
bath, however, though it mitigates the pain, occasionally 
does nothing more, i860 Illustr. Lond. News 26 May 
503/1 Hip baths and sponge baths, of the best designs. 1874 
Boutell Arms ff Arm. x. igj From the *hip-be!t was 
suspended, on the left side, the long sword. Ibid. 203 
In some few instances, however, ihe hip-belt appears worn 
over the taces. 1897 Pall Mall Mag. Dec. 507 My carriers 
. .were *hip-deep in the grass. 1879 St. George's Hosp. Rep. 
IX. 320 Her right lower limb was wasted and shortened 
# from old *hip-disease. 178a W. Heberden Comm. xxi. 
(1806) 107 The *hip-evil evidently belongs to the scrofula. 
1390 Gower Con/. II. 159 Therto he was *hippe-halt. a 1600 
Turn. Tottenham a 18 Some come hyp nalt, and some 
trippand. a i6a5 Fletcher Love's Cure 11. ii, A pox o' this 
filthy fardingale, this *hip-hape 1 1888 Century Mag. 
July 37V 3 The Tartar . . caught him around the body, 
and, with a *bip-lock and a tremendous heave, threw him 
over his head. 1787 Bradley Earn. Diet. s.v. A7*w, An 
admirable Remedy for the Sciatica, or * Hip-pain. 1887 
Pall Mall G. 16 July 7/1 Drawing his own six-shooter from 
his *hip-pocket. 1898 Doyle Trag. Korosko iv. 109 I've 
got a little *hip revolver which they have not discovered. 
1794 W. Felton Carriages (1801) II. Gloss., *Hip Straps. 
a part of the harness, which lies on the hips of the horse, and 
buckles to the breeching tugs, which it supports. 

C. Comb, in sense 3, as hip-knob, a knob or 
ornament surmounting the hip of a roof ; hip- 
mould, -moulding, {a) the mould or templet by 
which the hip of a roof is set ont ; (b) the 'back' 
or outer angle of the hip (Chambers Cycl. 1727— 
41); hip-pole, a pole supporting the hip-rafter; 
hip-rafter, the rafter extending along the hip of 
a roof; hip-tile, a tile of special shape used at 
the hip of a roof; hip-truss, a combination of 
timbers snpporting the hip-rafter. Also Hip-roof. 
184$ Ecclexioloeist IX. 71 A barge-board, having a cross, 

. with sunken trefoiled panels for a *bip-knob. 1703 Moxon 
Mech. Exerc. 1 56 Back or * Hip-moldings the backward H ips. 

' or Valley-Rafters in the way of an Angle for the back part 
of a Building. 178a Phil. Trans. LXXII. 367 This •hip- 
pole was supported, at its proper distance from the •hip- 
rafter, hy an iron-strap, or holdfast. 1703 Moxon Mech. 
Exerc. 240 *Hip Tiles, which are used sometimes for.. Hips 
of Rooffs. 1842-76 G wilt Archil. § 1836 Ridge roof and 
hip tiles are formed cylindrically, to cover the ridges of 
houses. 1879 CasselCs Techn. Educ. IV. 284/2 The true 
shape of the *hip-truss. 

Hip (hip), hep (hep), sb. 2 Forms : a. 1 heope, 
hiope, 4-5 hepe, 4-6 heppe, 5 heepe, 7 hepp, 
6- hep. /3. 5 hipe, 6hipp,6-hip. [OE. hiope, 
hiope \vk. fem., from same root as OS. hiopo, OHG. 
hiufo, hiafo, MHG. hiefe wk. masc, thorn -bnsh, 
bramble :— OTent. types *heup6n-, *heupo?i-. The 
regular mod. repr. of OE. heope, ME. hepe, would 
be hepe or keep ; hep and hip appear to be due re- 
spectively to ME. and mod. Eng. shortening of t.] 
The fruit of the wild rose, or of roses in general. 
a. cj2$ Corpus Gloss. 1858 Sicotnoros, heopan. riooo 
Sax. Leechd. II. 96 Geniin brer be hiopan on weaxaj* 
c 1000 jElfric Gloss, in Wr.-Wulcker 133/36 Butimus, 
heope. 13 . . K. A lis. 4983 Hawen, hepen, slon, and rabben. 
c 1350 Will. Pale-rne 181 1 Hawes, hepus, & hakernes & be 
hasel-notes. c 1386 Chaucer Sir Thopas 36 Swcete as is 
the Brembul flour That bereth the rede hepe [v. rr. heepe, 
heppe, hipe]. 1483 Cath. Angl. 183/2 An Heppe, comum. 
i486 Bk. St. Albans Eva, Hawys and heeppes and other 

I thyngs ynow. 1562 Turner Herbal n. 119 Let them . . take 
hede that make tartes of Heppes. 1565 Goloing Ovid's 

, Met. 1. (1593) 4 Men themselves . . Did live by respis, heps 
and haws. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 633 It may bee Heps and 
Brier-Berries would doe the like. 1648 Sanoebson Serm. 

j II. 247 Hepps and haws grow in every ^ hedge. 1794 
Martvn Rousseau's Bat. v. 52 The hep which is the fruit 

! of it [rose]. 1861 S. Thomson Wild El. in. (ed. 4) 265 Let 

j us take the rose hep. 1883 Century Mag. XXVI . 354 Con- 
tent to gather the heps and sow the seed. 

0. 14.. [see a quot. £1386]. 1581 Riche Earew. Mil. 
Prof. £) iij, Hippes, Hawes, and Slowes. 1591 Spenser 
M. Hubberd 948 Eating hipps, and drinking watry fome. 
1 601 Holland Pliny I. 361 A red berry like to the hips of 
an Eglantine. 171 1 Addison Sped. No. 69 F 5 That no 

1 Fruit grows Originally among us, besides Hips and Haws, 
Acorns and # Pig-Nuts. 1784 Cowper Task I. 120, I fed 
on scarlet hips and stony haws. 1840 Hood Kilmansegg, 

J Courtship xix, Pretty Cts . . Who blushes as red as haws 

i and hips, a 1861 Mas. Browning De Pro/undis ix, The 

I little red hip on the tree. 



HIP. 

b. Comb., as hep- or hip-forty, -bramble, 'briar, I 
•rose, -stone, -thorn ; -tree. 

<-iooo Sax. Leechd. II. 266 Heopbremles leaf. a 1387 
Sinon. Barth. 36 Rosa canina . .heppe-brer. c 1450 Alphita 
i S7 s.v. hepebrembel. 1483 G*M. 183/2 An 

Heppe tre (A. Hepe tre), eornus. 1513 Douglas ACneis 
111. i. 46 Quhar heptborne huskis on the top grew hie. 1770 
Waring in Phil. Trans. LXI. 379 Almost as frequent as 
the common hep-tree. 1797 W. Johnston tr. Beckmanns 
Invent. I. 215 The wax almost resembles the hip-stone. 1829 
Glover Hist. Derby I. xi6 Red dog rose or hep tree. 

Hip (hip)/ sb? Also //. hipps. [A variant of 
Hyp, abbreviation of hypocliondria. The spelling 
with y is more nsnal in the sb. ; but i prevails in 
the vb. and derivatives,] Morbid depression of 
spirits ; the * blues \ 

1710 TatUr No. 230 P 5 Will Hazzard has got the Hipps, 
having lost to tbe Tune of Five Hundr'd Pound. 1725 Bai ley 
Erasnt. Colloq. (ifyj) i3o(D.) When he is neither in a passion, 
nor in tbe hi pps [sollieitns], n or in liquor, x 76a C . J o H nston 
Reverie (1763) I. 229 That. .sentimental strain gives me the 
hip. c 1800 R. Cumberland John de Lancaster (1809) 1. 256 
You have caught the hip of your hypochondriac wife. 

t Hip, v. 1 Obs. or dial, Forms : 3-4 huppe, 
4 hupe, {pa. t. 3 hupte, 4 hipte), 4-5 hyppe, 
hippe, 7- hip. [ME. huppe, hyppe :-OE. type 
*hyppan =OHG. *hupfen, MHG. and Ger. hiipfen, 
Gotb. type *huppjan. This word is not found in 
the early stage of any of the langs. : cf. OE. hoppian, 
ON. Iwppa to Hop.] 

1. intr. To bop ; now north, to hop on one foot. 

A bird is said to * hop * on two feet, a man to * hip ' on one. 

a iaso Owlq Night, 1636 pe nihtegale . . hupte uppon on , 
htowe ris. c 1300 St. B randan 500 He hipte him amidde 
the see out of the schip biside. 1340 Ham pole Pr. Cense. 
1539 Some gas hypand als a ka. 13 . . Gaiy. 4 Gr. Knt. 1459 
pe hede hypped a^ayn, werc-so-euer hit hitte. 1177 Langu 
P. PL B. xv. 557 pat hippe [v.r. huppe] eboute in tngeloode 
to halwe mennes auteres. ^1400 Hart. MS. 4196 If. 93 
(Glosu Ham poles Pr. Consc. 301), It [be foulc] hipped hifore 
him in be gate, 1835 Brockett, Hip, to hitch or hop on one 
foot. Hip-step-and-jump, a youthful gambol. 

Jig. c 1570 Schort Somme 1st Bk. Discipl. 75 Reideris sal 
..not hip from place to place. 

f2. To walk lame, limp, hobble. Obs. 

^1430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode ill. xxx. (1869) 152 Boistows 
j am, and haltinge, and wronge. To the hirly j gohippinge. 
e 1440 Bone Flor. 1993 He came thedur wyth an evyll, 
Hyppyng on two stavys. ^1440 Promp. Parv. 241/x 
Hvppynge, or haltynge, claudicacio. 

3. To pass over, miss, * skip* ; «Ovebhip. dial. 

1804 Tareas Poems 28 (Jam.) Rather let's ilk daintie sip ; 
An' ev'ry adverse bliffert hip. i8a8 Craven Dial., Hip, to 
pass by, to skip over. 

Hip, v* [f.Hip^.i] 

1. trans. To dislocate or injure the hip of; to 
lame in the hip. See Hipped a.* 3. 

1610 M aakham Masterf. 1. xii. 33 If a horse go stiffe, it is 
a signe either of wrinching, hipping, stifling or foundring 
either in body or legs. 

2. To give a cross-buttock in wrestling ; to throw 
one's adversary over the hip. Cf. HtPE. 

1675 Cotton Scoffer Sco/t 70 And a prime Wrestler as e're 
tript, Ere gave the Cornish Hug, or Hipt. 

3. To form with a hip or sloping edge, as a roof. 
(See also Hipped a. 1 2.) 

1669 in Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) II. 557 Theroofe 
. .to be made after the best manner hipt of. 1776 G. Semplk 
Building in Water 13 The front of each Pier is hip'd of. 
1851 Turner Dow. Archit. I. vii. 346 A very steep tiled 
roof, hipped all ways. 

Hip, v?> colloq. [f. Hip sb$ : perh. back-forma- 
tion from Hipped a*] trans. To affect with 
hypochondria ; to render low-spirited. 

1842 Mrs. Browsing Grk. Chr. Poets etc. 94 Take courage ! 
I rather would hearten than hip thee ! 1843 Lefevre Life 
Trav. Phys. 1. 1, iii. 62 That my constant attendance upon 
my patient had hipped me. 1886 F. W. Robinson Fair 
Maid III. ill. iii. 27 The place hips me to death. 

Hip, int. (sb.*) Also hep. 

1. ' An exclamation or calling to one ; the same 
as the Latin eho, hens 1 9 (J.). 

175a Ains worth Lat. Diet. 1768-7$ Tucker Lt. Nat. ' 
(1852) I.34 Perhaps Dr. Hartley .. may give me a hip, and call 
out, ' Prithee, friend, do not think to slip so easily by me '. 

2. An exclamation used (usually repeated thrice) 1 
to introduce a united cheer ; hence as sb. 

1827 Hone Every-day Bk. 12 To toss off the glass, and 
huzza after the ' hip ! hip ! hip ! 1 of the toast giver, a 1845 
Hooo Sniffing a Birthday xiv, No flummery then from < 
flowery lips, No three times three and hip-hip-hips ! 1849 
Thackerav Pendennis xvi, * Here's Mrs. Smirke's good 
health : bip, hip, hurray 1 ' 

Hence Hip vA intr., to shout 1 hip 1 ; trans. , to 
greet with 'hip'. Also Mp-(hip-)hu.rrah v. 

1818 Moore3/<wt.(i853) II. 157 They hipped and hurraed 
me. 183a Examiner 609/2 One set of men ' hip hurrah ' 
and rattle decanter stoppers. 1871 Carlyle in Mrs, 
Carlyle* s Lett. 1 . 116 In tbe course of the installation dinner, 
at some high point of the hep-hep hurrahing. 

Hip-bone. [Hip sb.*] The bone of the hip ; 
i.e. either the ilium, or the ischium, or the os in- 
nominatum as a whole, or the upper part of the 
thigh-bone. 

c 1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 23 pe schuldre boones & be hipe \ 
boooes [B. hepe bonvs]. c 1475 Piet. Voc. in Wr.-WutckeT 
750/10 Clunis, a hepebone. 1668 Culpepper & Cole Bar that. 
Anat. Mao. iv. xvi. 351 Os Ischion or the Hip-bone is the 
third part. 1684 Wood Life 24 Sept. (O. H. S.) III. T09 
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Bridge-bone . . that bone that holds the two hipp-bones 
together at the bottom of the belly. 1695 Bp. Patrick 
Comm. Gen. 459 That Sinew (or Tendon) which fastens the 
Hip-bone in its socket. 

Hipe (hsip), v. Wrestling, [perh. a dcriv. of 
Hip sbA : but the phonology is obscure.] To 
throw (an antagonist) in a particular manner : see 
quot. 1S70. Hence Hipe sb., a throw of this kind. 

18. . Ljtt Wrcstliana in Blaine Encycl. Rur. Sports $ 463 
I nside striking . . is quite a different mode from what we have 
termed hipeing. .To guard against an inside stroke, or hipe, 
the defendant should, if possible, keep himself on the 
ground. 1870 Blaine Encycl. Rur. Sports § 462 Throwing, 
by lifting from the ground, and rapidly placing one^ of the 
knees between the thighs of the antagonist, is provincially 
called hipeing. 1883 Standard 24 ^far. 3/7 Wannop took 
the first fall by the ootside hipe. Ibid., Lowden hiped 
J. Wannop. 

Hiper-, obs. var. of Hyper*. 

t Hip-frog. Obs. rare. [f. Hip vX\ A frog 
that hops. 

i6ti Corvat Crudities 357, 1 noted marveilous abundance 
of little hip-frogges. 

Hip-girdle. [Hip sb.*] 

1. Anat. The pelvic girdle or arch, consisting of 
the ilium, ischium, and pubis. 

2. - Hip-belt : see Hip sbA 4 b. 
Hip-gout. [f. Hip sb.* + Gout.] « Sciatica. 

1598 Sylvester Dh Bartas 11. i. 111. Furies 540 The Flix, 
the Hip-Gout, and the Watry-Tumour. 1657 W- Coles 
Adam in Eden xxxviii, The same easeth the pains of the 
Sciatica or Hipgont. 1891 A. Ranken Hist. France I. 476 
A remedy for the sciatica, or hip gout. 

Hip-hop, adv. [f. Hip v. 1 + Hop v. ; or re- 
duplication of Iwp, with alternation of lighter and 
heavier vowel : cf. drip-drop, tip-top : see Dib v$\ 
With hopping movement ; with successive hops. 

167a Villiers (Dk. Buckhm.) Rehearsalm. ii. (Arh.) 87 To 
go off hip hop, hip hop, upon this occasion, is a thousand 
times better than any conclusion in the world, I gad. a 1729 
Congreve (J.), Thus while he strives to please, he's fore'd 
to do*t, Like Volscius hip-hop in a single boot. 1819 W. 
Tennant Papistry Storm d (1827) 182 Loupin' hip-hop frae 
spire to spire. 

Hipil, obs. form of Hipple, little heap. 

Hip-joint. [Hip sb. 1 } The joint of the hip, 
the articulation of the head of the thigh-bone with 
the iltam. 

1794 E. Foro (title) Observations on the Disease of the 
Hip Joint. x8oa Paley Nat. Theol. xxvii. (1830) 372 The 
ligament within the socket of the hip joint. 184a E. Wilson 
Anat. Vade M. 123 The movements of the hip-joint are very 
extensive. 1879 F. Pollok Sport Brit. Burmah I. 63 
A young bull.. got the shot.. in the hip-joint, and fell, 
b. Hip-joint disease = hip-disease (Hip* 4b). 

1854 Maynh Expos. Lex., Hip-Joint Disease, common 
term for the disease Coxalgia. 1876 Clin. Soc. Trans. IX. 
159 She was the subject of hip-joint disease. 

HipleSS (hi ples), a. rare. [f. Hip sbj + -less.] 
Destitute of hips. 

1870 Miss Broughton Red as Rose I. vi. 122 Their little, 
bustless.waistlesshipless figures. 1897 Westm. Gaz. 25 June 
10/1 You won't get efficient motherhood from these hipless, 
rushing women. 

+ Hi-plings, adv. Obs. [f. Hip sb.l + -lings : 
cf. headlines.] With the hips foremost. 

a 1649 Winthrop New Eng. (1825) I. 261 It was a woman 
child, stillborn, .it came hiplings till she turned it. 

Hipo- : obs. spelling of Hypo-. 

Hipocras, obs, form of Hippocras. 

Hipp arch (hi*pajk). Gr. Antiq. [ad. Gr. <V 
napxos, f. tiriros horse + -apxos ruling, ruler.] Com- 
mander of the horse ; the title of officers appointed 
to command the cavalry in ancient Greece. 

1656 Blount Glossogr. , Hipparch, the Master of the horses. 
1832 J. C Hare in Philot. Museum I. iionote, Callistratus, 
the son of Empedus, the hipparch. 1847 Grote Greece 11. 
xxxi. IV. 182 There were now created.. two hipparchs, for 
the supreme command of the horsemen. 

So Hipparclxy [ad. Gr. Itrnapxia the office of a 
tititapxov], the rule or control of horses. 

1631 Brathwait Whimzics, Ostler yo He speakes in his 
ostne (the chiefe seate of his hypparchie) like a frog in a well. 

II Hipparion (hipe*-ri^i). Palxont. [mod.L., 
ad. Gr. tnnapiov pony.] An extinct genus of quad- 
rupeds of small size, of Miocene and Pliocene age, 
regarded as ancestrally related to the horse. 

1859 Darwin Orig. Spec. vii. (1878) 201 The differences 
between tbe extinct three-toed Hipparion and the horse. 
1877 Le Conte Elcnt. Geology 111. (1879) 5°j9 Tne Proto- 
hippus of the United States and allied Hipparion of Europe, 
an animal still more horse like, .in structure and size. 

Hipped, hipt (hipt), «.* [f. Hip sbl and v.* 

+ -ED.J 

1. Having hips: esp. in comb., as large-hipped. 
1508 Dunbar Fly ting w. Kennedie 179 Hip pit as ane 

harrow. 1597 A. M. tr. Guillemeau's Fr. Chimrg. 500/2 
To be hipped and legged, or have a payere of goode and 
stedfast suites vnder them. 1611 Cotgr., Hanchu, .. great 
hipt. 1854 H. H. Wilson tr. Rig-veda II. 289 Wide hipped 
S in! v&li. .grant us, goddess, progeny. 

2. Arch. Of a roof: Having hips (see Hip sbA 3). 
1823 P. Nicholson Pract. Build. 129 A hiped roof, over a 

rectangular plan. 1870 F. R. Wilson Ch. Lindisf. 50 The 
tower is covered witb a hipped, slated roof. 

3. Having the hip injured or dislocated ; lamed 
in the hip ; hip-shot. 

1565-73 CoorER Thesaurus, Delumbata quadrupide, the 
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beast being hipped. 1607 Topsell Four-f. Beasts (1658) 315 
The Horse is said to be hipt, when the hip-bone is removed 
out of his right place ..It cometh most commonly by some 
great stripe or strain. 1709 Lond. Gas. No. 4601/4 All Hack, 
with his further Hip hipped. 1799 [see Hip-shot 1]. 

Hipped (hipt), a.* colloq. Also 8 hip'd, hipt. 
[Altered spelling of Htpt, hypfd, f. Hip sb*, 
orig. Hyp.] Aflected with hypochondria; mor- 
bidly depressed or low- spirited. 

X710 [see HvptI. 171a Steele Sped. No. 284 T 4, I have 
been to the last Degree hipped since I saw you. 1853 
Longf. Ontre-mcr Prose Wks. 1886 I. 120 What with his 
bad habits and his domestic grievances, he became com- 
pletely hipped. 18S7 Smiles Life $ Labour 446 Wlien he 
. . had nothiog to do, he became hipped, then ill, and then 
was told that he was dying. 

Hippelaph (hi prioef). Zool. [ad. mod.L. 
hippelaphus, a. Gr. \ttvk\a<po% (Aristotle), f. Xwnos 
horse + fka<por deer.] A large kind of deer, the 
nisa deer of India {Cervtts or Rnsa hippelaphus). 

1828 Webster, Hippe laph, an nnimal of the deer kind. 

Hippen : see Hipping. 
Hipper, var. of Heppeb, a young salmon. 
Hippian, a. rare. [f. Gr. Tirtroy horse + -IAN.] 
= Hifpic. 

1803 G. S. Faber My st. Cabiri II. 307 note, Winged horses 
are assigned to Jupiter, as being an arkite or hippian deity. 

Hippiatric (hipte-trik), a. and sb. rare. [ad. 
Gr. ptnU, f. Itnriarp6\ veterinary sorgeon, f. 

iTTTTor horse + idTp<$s healer, physician.] 

A. adj. Relating to the treatment of diseases 
of horses. B. sb. a. One who treats diseases of 
horses, h. pi. The treatment of diseases of horses, 
farriery ; a treatise on this. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. in. ii. 108 Absyrtus a Greek 
Author .. who in his Hippiat[rjicks, obscurely assigneih the 
gall a place in the liver. 1674 Jeake Arith. (1696) 63 The 
\ Weights among the Greeks are differently to be taken ; as 
they are Attick, Physical, Hippiatrick, Indigenital, or 
1 Exotick. Ibid. 94 The Hippiatricks had a..Litra of 12 
[Ounces]. 1829 Sforting Mag. XXIV. 154 This great 
master of hippiatncs . . gives the preference to horses that 
turn out their toes. 

So Hippla-trieal a. = HiPPUTBIC A. ; Hippia'- 
trlst, one who practises, or writes on, hippiatry ; 
Hippia-try (-?*tri) = Hippiatrics fsee B. b above). 

1653 Urqunart Rabelais 1. xxxvi, (Which is a wonderful 
thing in Hippiatrie), the said horse was thoroughly cured 
of a ringbone which he had in that foot. 1674 Jeake Arith. 
(1696) 93 Graecian Hippiatrical Measures. 1895 19/A Cent. 
' Mar. 444 Greek and Roman hippiatrists are equally divided 
on this point, 

Hippie (hi-pik), a. rare. [ad. Gr. Ivvt/c6r, f, 
I U-nox horse. Cf. F. hippique.'] Pertaining to horses, 
esp. to horse-racing. 

1846 H. ToflflEKS Rem. Mi lit. Lit. % Hist. I. 101 note, 
A curious instance of the enduring nature of the hippie 
principle among original nomads. 1871 Daily News 25 Aug., 
Ulie hippie events of that cockney watering-place. 1885 
Soc. Lond. X19 The other great hippie festivals of the year 
at Doncaster, at Stockbridge, and at Chester. 

Hipping 1 (hi -pin,), north, dial. Also -in, -en. 
' [f. Hip v. 1 + -mo *.] //. Stepping-stones (by which 
• one 1 hips f or leaps across a stream). 

1703 Thoresbv Let. to Ray Gloss. (E. D. S.), Hippins, 
steppings ; large stones set in a shallow water at a step's dis- 
tance from each other, to pass over by. 1828 Craven Dial* 
Hippins, stepping stones, over a river or brook, 
b. So Hipping-stones, stepping-stones. 

1781 J. Hcttok Tour to Caves Gloss., Hippen-stones. i8«o 
Tales ofKirkbeck Ser. 11. 120 The beck where they usually 
crossed by the hipping-stones. 

Hipping * (hi-pirj), hippen (hi-p'n). Sc. and 
j north, dial. [f. Hip sb. 1 + -1ft G *.] A napkin wrapt 
about the hips of an infant 

1768 Ross Helenore 13 (Jam.) The first hippen to the 
green was flung. 2824 Carlyle Let. to Mrs. Carlyle 12 
Nov. in Froude Life (1882) I. xv. 256 His pap-spoons and 
his hippings. 1825 Brockett, Hippings, cloths for infants. 
1893 Northumbtd. Gloss., Hippin, a napkin for the hips of 
an infant. Also often applied to the curtain of a theatre. 

Hip pish (hi-pijl, a. colloq. [f. Hip sb? + -I8H. 
More etymologically Htppish q.v.] Somewhat 
hypochondriacal ; low-spirited. 

1706 Hearne Collect. (O. H. S.) I. 303 He is an Hippish 
Man, and of Low Church as to Principles. 1814 Mad. 
D'Arblav Wanderer III. 79 Staying within doors gives 
one a hippish turn. 1870 Disraeli Lothair xxii. 

Hence Hippishness (Ash, 1775). 

Hippie (brp'l). Obs. exc. dial. Forms: 4 
huple, hypil, hipil, -yll.heepil, 5 heple, hupple, 
9 dial, hippie, [dim. of Heap :-OE. type Hiepel, 
*hypd : cf. Ger. haufel, MHG. hiu/el.] A little 
heap, f Hipyllmelum = *hipplemeal, in heaps, by 
heaps : see -meal. 

138a Wyclip 2 Chron. xxxi. 0 Why the heepils schulden so 
lyen. — fsa. xvii. 1 Damasch shal . . be as an hypil [1388 
heep] of stones. — IVisd. xviii. 23 Whan forsothe now 

! hipyllmelum thei hadden fallen dead, either vp on other. 
1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvii. Ixxii. (Tollem. MS.) 
[Hay is] gadered and made of heples into cockes. 1480 

I Caxton Descr. Brit, h xxii. (1527) 19 b, Hepes and nupples 

I of stones and of grauell. 1788 W. Marshall JrorAsh. 

j Gloss. (E. D. S.), Hippies, cocklets, or small bundles of hay 
set up to dry. 

Hippo (hi-p<?). Colloq. abbrev. Hippopotamus. 
1871 Raker Nile Tribul.iu 30 The hippo had been hauled 
' to shore by ropes, 1893 Selovs Trav. S. E. Africa 65 Onr 
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guide now wished me to remain here that I might look for 
the hippos. 

b. attrib. and Comb. 

1884 Gordon KhartBunt Jmls. 25 Sept. (1885) 08 Cassim 
gavehim a wipe over the head with his Hippo whip. 1897 
Hinoe Congo Arabs 40 My first experience of hippo- 
sbooting. , , . 

Hippo, obs. f. Hypo, abbrev. of hypochondria. 
Hippo- (hip*?), before a vowel hipp-, combin- 
ing form of Gr. iinro-s horse, in words of Greek 
derivation, most of wbich will be found in their 
alphabetical places; the following are of rare 
occurrence, chiefly nonce-wds. : Hippanthropy 
[cf. boanthropy]> a form of madness in which 
a man believes himself to be a horse. Hippo- 
drama" tic a., of dramatic nature or character 
in connexion with a circus. Hippogastro'- 
nomy, the art of cooking and eating horseflesh. 
Hippo'gouy [Gr. -yov'ta a begetting ; cf. cosmo- 
gony]* * pedigree or origin of a horse * (Davies). 
Hippo'machy (-maki) [Gr. -j*ax"i fighting], a 
fight on horseback. Hippomanl'acally adv., like 
a mad horse. Hippo-nomy [after economy], the 
management of horses. Hlpponosology, Hip- 
popatho-loffy, ' the doctrine of the diseases of the 
horse ' (Syd. Soc. Lex.) ; hence Hipponcsolo'ffi- 
cal, Hippopatholo gfical adjs. ; HI ppophil(e 
(-fil) [Gr. <pt\os loving], a lover of horses. Hlp- 
popho-Ma [Gr. -<po0ia fear, after hydrophobia, 
etc.], fear of or aversion to horses. Hippo-sandal 
(see quots.). Hipposteology, the description of 
the bones of the horse. 
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conversations on .. the Opera, Singing, * Hippodramatic 
Performances [etc]. 1879 Sala Paris herself Again \. 
xvii. 291 The grandest of hippodramatic spectacles. x86o 
All Year Round No. 74. 575 Our French friends late 
experiments in *bippogastronomy. 1838 Southey Doctor 
cxliv. V. 88 There was nothing supernatural in Nobs. His 
*hippogony . . would upon his theory have been in the 
course of oature. x6« Cockeram, *Hippomachie, a lusting 
on horsebacke. 1658 Phillips, Hippomachie, a fighting on 
bors-back. 1876 G. Meredith Beauch. Career III. xiv. 
246 As if . . an insane young chorister or canon were gallop- 
ing straight on end *hippomaniacally through the Psalms. 
x6i8 M. Baret {title) An *Hipponomie, or the Vineyard of 
Horsemanship. 1854 Maynb Expos. Lex., Htpponosth 
loeicus . . *hipponosological. Ibid., Hipponosologia . . hip- 
ponosology. Ibid. , Hippopathologicus . . *hippopathological. 
1834 W. Percivall (title) *Hippopatbology : a Systematic 
Treatise on the Disorders and Lameness of the Horse. 
185a Fraser's Mag. XLV. 535 That sympathy with the 
horses . . felt . . by the English *hippophile. 1841 Longf. 
in Life (1891) L. 404 You know be has the *hipppphobia. 
1886 Times 1 Feb. 6/4 Known in society for his extra- 
ordinary hatred of horses. This aversion amounted to a 
real hippophobia. 1886 Pall Mall G. 5 Feb. 4/1 Major 
Brucy-Clarke introduced a *hippo-sandal— a sort of iron- 
soled boot to resist the wear and tear of civilized roads— 
which was fastened by straps and buckles on the outside 
of tbe hoof. 1897 Areteol. JrnL LIV. 309 Chancellor 
Ferguson, F.S.A., exhibited a bippo-sandal . . showing it to 
be undoubtedly a horse-shoe, and probably used to protect 
a broken or injured hoof. . . Two other hippo-sandals of 
neo-arcbaic date were also exhibited . . Both are formed to 
enlarge the surface of the tread, so as to prevent the horse 
sinking into tbe soft mosses. 1847 Craic, *HipPosteology. 
Hippocamp (hipoksemp). [ad. late L. hippo- 
campus (see below).] = Hippocampus 1. 

1613-16 W. Browne Brit. Past. n. i. (R.), Fair silver-footed 
Thetis . . Guiding from rockes her chariot's hyppocamps. 
1851 C Newton in Ruskin Stones Ven. I. App. xxi. 402 The 
sea-monsters whodraw these chariots are called Hippocamps, 
composed of the tail of a fish and tbe fore-part of a horse. 

Hippocampal (hip^kse-mpal), a. Anat.^ [f. 
Hippocampus + -al.] Belonging to the hippo- 
campus in the brain : see Hippocampus 3. 

1839-47 Todd Cycl. Anat. III. 294/2 The hippocampal 
commissure of the Wombat. x88i Mivabt Cat 269 Tbe 
anterior end of the hippocampal gyrus. 

Hippocampus (hipokaempife). PL -1. [a. 
late L. hippocampus, a. Gr. iirnoKaix-nos, f. tir7ro-s 
horse + /roftiros sea-monster.] 

1. Mythol. A sea-horse, having two fore-feet, and 
the body ending in a dolphin's or fish's tail, repre- 
sented as drawing the car of Neptune and other 
sea-deities. 

1606 Drumm. of Hawtn. Let. Wks. (17x1) 232 Stately 
pageants . . that of Cheapside was of Neptune on a hippo- 
campus, with his Tritons and Naereides. 1840 Hood Kit- 
mansegg, Marriage xxviii, Hearty as hippocampus. ^ 

2. IchthyoL A genus of small fishes, having a 
head shaped somewhat like that of a horse ; the 
sea-horse. 

1576 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 353 The fishe called Hippo- 
campus, is a present and sovereigne remedie, against tbe 
byting of a madde dogge. 1865 Miss Sewell Chr. Names 
II. 279 The quaint little horny hippocampus^ _ 

3. Anal. Each of two elongated eminences {hip- 
pocampus major and minor) on the floor of each 
lateral ventricle of the brain ; so called from their 
supposed resemblance to the fish (sense 2). 

1706 Phillips <ed. Kersey), Hippocampa ..in Anatomy, 
the Processes or Channels of the upper or foremost Ventricles 
of the Brain. 1863 Sat, Rev. 606/2 A purely unscientific 

Vol. V. 
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person .. capable of going to his grave without tbe remotest 
notion whether be had a hippocampus or not, if Mr. Owen 
and Mr. Huxley had never discussed tbe subject. 

Hippocaust (hi-p0k§st). [f. Gr. iWo-s horse: 
after Holocaust; rendering Skr. acwamedha.] The 
burning of a horse in sacrifice. 

1858 F. Hall in Jml. Asiai. Soc. Bengal 249 Not. .even 
by a hundred hippocausts. 1866 — in H. II. Wilson's tr. 
Vishnu Purdna 1 1 1. 198 note, Or offers a hippocaust accom- 
panied by remuneration, agreeably to rule. 

HippOCentaur (hip^se-nt§i). fad. L. hippo- 
centaurus, a. Gr. liriroKevravpos (f. tmro-s horse + 
Kcvravpos Centaur), horse-centaur, opp. to ixOvo- 
Khravpos fish-centaur.] A fabulous creature com- 
bining the forms of a man and a horse ; a centaur. 

[1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvm. lxxix. (W9S) 832 
Ipocentaurus is a beest wonderly shape, in whom is acountyd 
the kynde of man and of an horse.] 1533 Elyot Cast. 
Helthc (1539) 37 a, He affirmetb, that he did se an Hippo- 
centaure. i6ox Holland Pliny I. 157 Thessahe there 
was borne a monster called an Hippocentaure. 1674 
Drvqen State Innoc. Apol., But how are poetical fictions, 
bow are hippocentaurs and chimeras . . to be imaged 7 
1880 Muirhead Gains in. § 97 If one stipulate for some- 
thing that can have no existence, such as a hippocentaur, 
tbe stipulation is equally useless. 

Hence Hippocentaurio a., of the nature of a 
hippocentaur. 

X614 Jackson Creed m. v. § 13 A monstrous Hippocen- 
taurique combination. 
HippOCras thrptfkrses). Obs. exc. Hist, or arch. 
Forms: 4-6 ypocras,(5 ypoorate), 6-7 ipocras, 
hipocras, 6-7 (9 arch.) ippocras, hypocraa, 7- 
hippocras, -crass, (6 ypo-,ipo-, hypo-, -crass (e, 
-erase, -crace, -craze, 7 ippocrass(e, hyppocras). 
[a. OF. ipocras, ypocras {a 1400), forms of the 
proper name Hippocrates-, in sense I, after the 
med.L. name, vinum Hippocraticum 'wine of 
Hippocrates \ app. given to it because it was fil- 
tered through * Hippocrates' sleeve ' or < bag ' : see 
next. See Skeat Chaucer V. 361. 

c 1369 Chaucer Dethe Blaunche 571 Ne hele me may noo 
physicien, Noght ypocras, ne Galyen.] 
1. A cordial drink made of wine flavoured with 
spices, formerly much in vogue. 

£1386 Chaucsr Merck T. 363 He drynketh Ypocras 
Clarree and Vernage Of spices hoote tencreessen bis corage. 
1466 Mann. <$■ Housek Exp.(Koxb.) 377 The same day my 
mastyr paid fore ypocras to tbe Ryalle x. d. 1513 Douglas 
JEneis 1. xi. 67 The quene . . Bad fill it full of the riche 
Ypocras. 1570 Levins Manip. 7/23 Hypocrace, vinum 
myrrhatum. 1600 Hevwood 1st Pt. Edw. IV _ Wks. 1874 
I. 10 We'le take the tankards from the conduit-cocks To 
fill with ipocras and drinke carouse. 1613 in Crt.fy Times 
Jos. I (1849) I. 285 The king and queen were both present, 
and tasted wafers and hippocrass, as at ordinary weddings. 
1709 Strvpe Ann. Re/. I.xv. 196 After the christening were 
brought wafers, comfits .. and hypocras and muscadine 
wine. 1843 Lvtton Last Bar. iv. vi, Now there appeared 
tbe attendants, with hippocras, syrups, and comfits. 

f 2. Hippocras bag. A conical bag of cotton, 
linen, or flannel, used as a filter or strainer. Obs. 

x6ox Holland Pliny II. 153 Tbe wbolesomest wines . . be 
such as haue run through a strainer or Ipocras bag, and 
thereby lost some part of their strength. 1641 French 
Distill, v. (1651) 123 When you would have this or any 
other Liquor to be very clear, you may use the triple Hy- 
pocras bag. 1674 Josselyn Voy. New Eng. 100 Put tbem 
in an Hippocras bag and let it drain out ofit self. 

Hippocrates (hip^'kratfz). Name of a famous 
ancient Greek physician bom about 460 b.c. 
t Hippocrates' bag, Hippocrates' sleeve [tr. 
L. manica Hippocratis]- prec. 2. Obs. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 6 Passing it [Ippocrasse] through a 
Wollen Bagge, which they call Hippocrates Sleeue. 1696 
Phillips (ed. 5), Hippocrates Bag, a Bag made of white 
Cotton, like a Sugar Loaf, pointed at Bottom. 1775 Romans 
Florida 137 It is then put into bags of the form of Htppo- 
crates's sleave to drain it from all superfluous humidity. 

KippOCratic (hipokrae-tik), a. [ad. med.L. 
Hippocratic-us, f. Hippocrates', see prec] 

1. Of or belonging to Hippocrates ; following the 
method, or made according to the receipt of Hippo- 
crates, f Hippocratic wine, spiced wine, hippocras. 

<;i6ao Bacon Wks. (1857) III. 831 Astringents.. Hippo- 
cratic wines. 1869 E. A. Parkes Pract. Hygiene (ed. 3) 
508 Tbe Hippocratic rule, tbat tbe amount of food and 
exercise must be balanced. 1874 Mahaffy Soc. Life Greece 
ix. 279 These enquiries belong to the history of medicine, 
and must be based on the Hippocratic writings. 

2. Applied to the shrunken and livid aspect of 
the countenance immediately before death, or in 
a case of exhaustion threatening death : so called 
because described by Hippocrates. 

1713 Sprecnell The Plague in Phil. Trans. XXVIII. 120 
Succeeded by . . Lethargy, a dismal Hippocratic Face, 
staring Eyes. 1770 Hanly Ibid. LXI. 132 With a sharp 
pincbed-up nose, hippocratic countenance. 1881 Century 
Mag. XXI II. 300/1 Tbe lines of the face hippocratic. 

fig. 1843 Caalyle Past tr Pr. 111. viii, A terrible Hippo- 
cratic look reveals itself. 1880 Internat. Rev. VIII. 372 
The absolutist regime there shows a Hippocratic visage. 

So Hippocratlan (-kr^-jan), Hippocra/tical 
adjs. = prec. HIppo cratIsm, the doctrine of 
Hippocrates. Hippoxratize v. intr. } to follow or 
imitate Hippocrates. 

a 1849 Poe Loss Breath Wks. 1864 IV. 307 The *Hippo- 
cratian pathology. 1876 W. Stepnens Mem. Chicfuster 
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190 Half of the wine was to be hypocratian. 1625 Hart 
Anat. Ur. 1. ii. 32 With an *Hippocraticall face, deaths 
trustie messenger. 1799 Med. Jml. I. 363 A physician 
truly Hippocratical, and guided by observation. *8i8 Todd, 
*Hippocratism [cites Chambers]. 1869 tr. Hugo's By Ktng s 
Command 1. i. 3 He *Hippocratised and be Pindansed. 
Hippocrene (hrpakrln). In 7 erron. Hypo-, 
[ad. L. Hippocrene, Gr. 'iTntoicptyt} for "Ittttov tcpr)vrj 
1 fountain of the horse so called because it was 
fabled to have been produced by a stroke of Pega- 
sus 1 hoof. Cf. F. Hippocrene (16th c. in Littre).] 
Name of a fountain on Mount Helicon, sacred 
to the Muses ; hence used allusively in reference 
to poetic or literary inspiration. 

1634 Habington Castara (Arb.)64 My sacke will .. inspire 
so bigb a rage, That Hypocrene shall henceforth Poets 
lacke. 1638-48 G. Daniel Eclog iii. 269 And Hypocrene it 
selfe is but a Tale To countenance dull Soules who drinke 
not Ale. 1693 Concbeve in Dryden's Persius (1697) 400 
This Hippocrene, which from a Rock did flow. 1820 Keats 
Ode to Nightingale 16 O for a beaker. . Full of the true, tbe 
blushful Hippocrene. 1841 Loncf. Goblet of Life ii, Mad- 
dening draughts of Hippocrene. 

Hence Hippocre'nian a. y pertaining to Hippo- 
crene. 

a 1679 Eabl of Orrerv Guzman i, There's no more Hy- 
pocrinian Moisture in my lirain. 

Hippocrepian (hipokn-pian), a. (sb.) Zoo/. 
and Bot. [f. Hippo- + Gr. Kprjms shoe + -(i)an.] 

Resembling a horseshoe: spec, applied to the 
lophophore of certain polyzoans, and so to these 
polyzoans themselves, b. as sb. A hippocrepian 
polyzoan. 

1877 Huxlev Anat. Inv. Anim. viii. 461 The lophophore 
resembles tbat of the hippocrepian Phylactolaemata in being 
produced into two arms fringed with a double senes of 
tentacula. 1888 Dawson Geol. Hist. Plants in. 94 Traces 
of the hippocrepian mark characteristic of Protopteris. 

Hippocre-piform, a. Bot. [f. as prec. + 
-fobm.J Shaped like a horse- shoe. 
1864 WEastER cites Gray. 

tHippodame. Obs. [ad. Gr. hir6Saixos horse- 
tamer, but in sense 1, app. confused with hippotame. 
Hippopotamus.] 

1. erron. used by Spenser for Hippocamp. 

1590 Spenser F. Q. ii. ix. 50 Infernall Hags, Centaurs, 
feendes, Hippodames. Ibid. in. xi. 40 His [Neptune si 
swift charet .. Which foure great Hippodames did draw. 

2. A horse-tamer. 

1623 Cockebam, Hippodame t a Horse breaker. 

Hence Hippo* damiat, a horse-tamer; Hippo'- 
damous a., horse-taming, horse-breaking. 

1841 S. Wabben Ten Thous. a Yearu. x. 293 The present 
famous hippodamist at Windsor, by touching a nerve in the 
mouth of a horse, reduces him to helpless docility. 1894 
Athenzum 1 Sept. 284/3 The bippodamous gentry whore- 
ceive more or less attention from bim. [See Hippological.j 

Hippodrome (hi-p^dnTnm), sb. [a. T. hippo- 
drome (13th c. in Hatz.-Darm., in form ypodrome), 
or ad. L. hippodromos, Gr. \irn6tipopos race -course for 
chariots, f. itttto-j horse + Sp^os race, course.] ^ 

1. In Gr. and Rom. Antiq. A course or circus 
for horse-races and chariot -races. Sometimes used 
as a high-sounding name for a modern circus. 

[1549 Thomas Hist. Italic (1561) 36 b (Stanf.), Tbere is a 
faire grene aunciently called Hippodromus.] 1585 T. Wash- 
ington tr. Nicholay s Voy. 11. xvi. 50 Of the noble anti- 
quities . . found at Constantinople, are the Hippodrome. 
x6j$ G. Sandvs Trav. 34 The swift boofe beats the dustie 
Hippodrome. 1781 Gibbon Decl. ff F. II. xli. 518 The 
glorious procession entered the gate of the hippodrome.^ X855 
Milman Lai. Chr. iv. viii. (1864) II. 380 Dragged amid the 
shouts of the rabble round tbe Hippodrome and then put to 
death. 1886 Pall Mall G. 14 Dec. 6/1 4 Olympia ' is to be 
open on Boxing Day, [with], .the famous Hippodrome which 
has just arrived from Paris. 

2. U.S. Sporting slang. A fraudulent race, or other 
athletic contest, in which it is arranged beforehand 
which of the contestants shall win. {Cent. Diet.) 

Hence Hi ppodrome v. ( U.S. Sporting slang), to 
conduct races or other contests in which the result 
is prearranged by collusion (see 2 above). Hip- 
podro mlc, and erron. Hippodroma-tic (confused 
with hippodramatic. see Hippo-) adjs., of or be- 
longing to a hippodrome or circus. Hlppo'dro- 
xnlst, a trainer or rider of a horse in a circus. 

1840 Mrs. Shellev in Shelley's Ess. I. Pref. 19 Well 
versed in nautical, *hippodromic, and other arts. 1893 Na- 
tion (N. Y.) 18 May 37°/3 T he 'Talisman ' is to a painful 
extent melodramatic and hippodromic. 1886 Daily News 
14 Dec. 3/1 T he *hippodromists confess that they have to 
get their clever ponies from Scotland and Wales. 

Hippogriff, -gryph (hrpogrif). [a. F. hip- 
pogrife (16th c. in liatz.-Darm.), ad. It. ippogrifo 
(Ariosto), f. Gr. frnro-j horse + It. grifo, late L. 
grpphus Griffin.] A fabulous creature, like a 
grimn, but with body and hind-quarters resembling 
those of a horse. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Hippogryph, a kind of feigned 
beast, in part horse, in part Griffin, a 1659 Cleveland 
Poems, Chym. Magic 2 Tell us no more of Icarus, Of Hypo- 
gryph, or Pegasus. 1671 Milton P. R. iv. 542 He caught 
him up, and without wing Of hippogrif, bore through tbe 
air sublime. 1790 GiBaoN Misc. Wks. (1814) HI. 487 The 
African magician, .sends him to wander through the air on 
a hippogrif. 1856 J. H. Newman Callista 222 She thinks 
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herself a Christian, when she is just as much a hippogriff, or 
a chimaera. 

b. transf. and. fig. 

1837 Cablylb Fr. Rev. I. iv. iv, Woe the day when they 
mounted thee .. on that wild HippogryflF of a Democracy ; 
which . . no yet known Astolpho coutd have ridden 1 1864 
Vambery Trav.Centr.Asia 146, I was obliged, however, to 
tug a long time at the reins, before I could induce my long- 
eared bippogriff to change his headlong career. 

Also t Hlppo^ri'ffic, -grri'ffin, -on, -gryphon. 

1654 Gayton Pleas. Notes nr. xi. 147 Or Pacolets, or 
Bradamants, or Hippo-gryphon. 1656 Earl Monm. Advt. 
fr. % Partiass.^ 368 Poets in their writings had mentioned 
Tritons,.. Sirins, Hypogriffiks, Phemxes. 1798 W. Taylor 
in Monthly Rev. XXVI. 247 Ariosto, whose hippogriffon so 
few have since been able to govern. 1848 C. C. Clifford 
A ristoph., Frogs 31 Not hippogriffins, sir, nor yet stag-goats. 

Hippoid (hrpoid). Zool. [f. Gr. tWwo-s horse + 
-oiD : cf. anthropoid.] An animal resembling, or 
allied to, the horse. 

1880 Huxley in Times 25 Dec. 4/1 A prima facie probabi- 
lity that tbis primordial htppoid had a low form of brain. 

Hipj)Olitli (hi-pdib). [ad. med.L. hippolilhus, 
f. Gr. uriro-y horse + Ai0os stone: cf. F. hippolilhe.] 
A concretion or calculus found in the stomach or 
intestines of a horse. 

(1661 hovELt.Nist.Anim. 4 Min. 81 The stone found in the 
stomack, called hippotithus.] 1828 Webster cites Quincv. 

Hippology hipp-lodgi). rare. [f. Hippo- + 
-(o)logy.I The stndy of horses. So Hippolo-gi- 
cal a., relating to hippology ; Hippo-Iogiat, one 
versed in hippology. 

1 854 Mayne Expos. Lex. , Hippologia . . hippology. 1885 
tr. Hehn's Wand. PI. 4 A nim. 424 The celebrated traveller 
and htppologist. 1887 F. H. Huth {title) Bibliographical 
Record of Hippology, or Works on Horses and Equitation. 
1894 Athenaeum x Sept. 285/1 [Capl. Hayes] an author of re- 
nown in the field of htppodamous and hippologicat literature. 

II Hippomanes (hippmanfz). [Gr. faro/rave's 
(see below), nent. of lirnonavi)s y f. tirwo-y horse + 
/wf-, root of ficuvfaSat to be mad. In mod.F. hip- 
pomane.*] a. ' A small black fleshy substance said 
to occur on the forehead of a new-born foal b. 
4 A mucous humonr that runs from mares a-horsing ' 
(Liddell and Scott). (Both reputed aphrodisiacs.) 

1601 Holland Pliny I. 222 These foles verily, by report, 
haue growing on their forehead . . a little black thing of the 
bignesse of a fig, called Hippomanes. a 1661 Holyday 
fuvenat 130 Caesonia the wife of Caligula . . whom she 
drench'd with the tove-cup made of the hippomanes, a tender 
peice of flesh taken from the brow of a young foat. 1697 
Dryden Virg. Georg. tit. 443. 1756 Gentl. Mag. XXVI. 
170 The Hippomanes has been distinguished under two 
species ; the one a liquor distilling from a mare, during the 
lime of her heat. 1831 Tytler Hist. Scot. (1864) IV. 201 
Poison was compounded, according to the declaration of the 
wizard, of adders' skins, toads' skins, and the hippomanes in 
the head of a young foal 

jHipponesse. Obs. rare. A name of some 
fur-bearing animal. 

1619 Middleton Love $ Antiq. 19 The names of those 
Beasts, bearing Furr, and now in vse.. Martin, Badger, 
Beare, Luzerne, Budge, Otter, Hipponesse, and Hare. 

Hippophagy (hiryfad^i). [f. Gr. nnro-s + 
-tpayta eating.] The practice of eating horseflesh. 

1828 Webster cites Q. Per', i860 Mas. P. Byrne Under- 
curr. Overlooked II. 115 [Denmark] is perhaps the only 
country where prisoners are condemned to hippophagy. 
189a County 'Cent lent. XXX. 103 Hippophagy has long been 
a recognized cult at Paris. 

So Hippo phagriam = prec. ; Hippo phayist, an 
eater of horseflesh ; Hippophagi-atical a^ relat- 
ing to hippophagy; Hippo -phagous a., eating 
horseflesh. 

1828 Webster, Hippophagous, feeding on horses, as the 
Tartars. 1856 Sat. Rev. II. 485/2 It is. .of tittle use that 
historians and travellers tell of hippophagists. 1869 Bar- 
ingGoulo Orig Retig. Belie/ "118 The hippophagism of the 
Tartar and ancient Norseman sprang up from the necessi- 
ties of a nomad life. 1881 Graphic 10 Sept. 286 Sausage- 
makers of hippophagisticat tendencies. 

Hippopotamic {hi p^rxrtae-mik, -pp-tamik), a. 
[f. HiPPOPOTAM-us + -ic] Belonging to, like, or 
suggesting a hippopotamus ; huge, unwieldy. 

1785 J. Douglas Antiq. Earth 9 These hippopotamic 
remains being discovered petrified. 1865 Livingston k 
Zambesi xvi. 326 They stare with peculiar stolid looks of 
hippopotamic surprise. 1884 Punch 15 Nov. 240/1 Rather 
hippopotamic in his humour. 

So Hippopota'mlan, Hippopo*tamine adjs.- 
prec. ; Hippopo'tamid Zoo/., an animal of the 
family Hippopotami d& ; Hippopo~tamold a., re- 
sembling a hippopotamus. 

1864 Realm 6 Apr. 2 Ladies of such hippopotamian pro- 
portions. 1866 E. C Rye Brit. Beetles 56 The heavy hip- 
potamoid Zabrus gibbus. 1871 Huxley A nat. Vert. A nim. 
vtn. 375 Merycopotamus.. appears to have been a Hippo- 
potamid. 1883 Nature XXVII. 247 About thirty years is 
the extreme limit of Hippopotamine existence. 

Hippopotamus (hipq^-tamps). PI. -muses, 
-mi. Forms : a. 4 ypotame, -tamos, -tanos, 
-tan us, 5 ypotam, ipotayne, (//. ypotamy), 
6-7 nippotame, (6 hyppotame, hippotamon). 
$. 6-7 hippopotame, (7 hippopotom, -potamy, 
hyppopotamus), 7- hippopotamus, (8-9 -oa). 
[a. late L. hippopotamus, a. late Gr. fffiroiroVa^os 
(Galen), f. frnro-s horse + irorafiSs river. (The earlier 
Gr. writers used 6 ftriros o worafitos the riverine 



horse.) The earlier Eng. forms were a. OF. ypo- 
tame (13th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. med.L. ypola- 
mus, corrnption of hippopotamus. The mod.Fr. 
is hippopotame.'] 

A pachydermatous quadruped, the African river- 
horse, Hippopotamus amphibius, a Yery large beast 
with a thick heavy hairless body, large muzzle and 
tusks, and short legs, inhabiting the African rivers, 
lakes, and estuaries. 

o. 13. . K. A lis. 5166 Vpotamos comen flyngynge . . Grete 
bestesand griselich. Ibid. 5184 Ypotame a wonder beest is 
More than an olifannt, I wis. Ibid. 6554 He sleth ypotanos, 
and kokadnlL 1340-70 Alex. 4- Dittd. 157 Dredful dra- 
goous . . Addrus and ypotamus, and obure tile wormus. 1398 
Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xut. xxvi. (1495) 160 Some fysshe 
seke theyr meete oonly in water and some by nyghte vpon 
the londe, as Vpotanus, the water horse, e 1400 Maundev. 
(1839) xxvi. 268 In that Contreeben many Ipotaynes [Roxb. 
ypotams], 1563 Hyll Art Garden. (1593) 26 The hide of 
the riuer Horse, named Hippotamon. 1572 Bossewell 
Arttwrie n. 65 b, The water Horsse of the Sea is called an 
Hyppotame. 1658 W. Sanoerson Graphice 22 Monsters, 
Chimera cs, Hippotames, and others such, which Heraulds 
undertake to bestow upon Gentlemens Buryings. 

^. 1563 Warde tr. Alexis* Seer. it. 28 b (Stanf.) A skin . . 
of a Hippopotame. 1600 J. Poav tr. Leo's Africa \. 39 The 
Hippopotamus or water-horse is somewhat tawnie. 1601 
Holland Pliny 1. 91 (Stanf.) The river Bambotus full of Cro- 
codiles and Hippopotames. 1605 Daniel Philotas in Fair 
S. P. Jos. I (1848) 274 Me thought a mighty hippopotamus, 
From Nilus floting, thrusts into the maine. 1630 J. Taylor 
(Water P.) Praise Hempseed Wks. 111. 63/1 The Ibis, Croco- 
dile, a Cat, a Dog,The Hippopotamy, beetles, or a frog. 1774. 
Golds m, Na t. Hist. IV. x. 202 The hippopotamos is an animal 
as large, and not less formidable than the Rhinoceros. 1833 
Lyell Princ. Geol. III. 221 The tusks of hippopotamuses 
often appear on the surface. 1865 Livingstone Zambesi iii. 
81 A considerable body of bitter water containing leeches. . 
crocodiles and hippopotami. 

b attrib. 1875 Maskell Ivories 14 The handle of a mirror 
in hippopotamus ivory. 1897 Daily Nnvs 6 Dec. 3/3 A hun- 
dred lashes with the hippopotamus hide whip. 

Hippotomy (hipp tomi). rare. [f. Hippo- + 
Gr. -ro/ua cutting.] ' The anatomy or dissection 
of the horse* (Mayne Expos. Lex. 1854). So 
Hippoto'mical a., pertaining to hippotomy; 
Hippo'tomist, one versed in hippotomy. 

1737 Bracken Farriery Itnpr. (1756) I. 203 Divided by 
two Necks (as they are termed by Hippotomists). 1847-9 
Todd Cycl. A nat. IV. 716/1 Called by hippotomists the 
os quadratum. 1854 Mayne Expos. Lex., Hippotomical. 

Hippurate (hipiuVr#). Chem. [f. Hippur-ic 
+ -atk 4 .] A salt of hippuric acid. 

1854 in Mayne Expos. Lex. 1857 G. Bird Urin. Deposits 
(ed. 5) 206 Delicate feathers of hippurate of ammonia. 

II Hippnria (hipiuVria). Path. [mod.L., f. 
Hippuk-ic, Hippur-ate.] ' Bouchardafs term for 
the presence in excess of hippuric acid or hippu- 
rates in the urine ' (Syd. Soc. £ex.). 

1857 G. Bird Urin. Deposits (ed. 5) 110 When an abnor- 
mally large proportion of this acid is present, as., in hippuria. 

Hippuric (hipiuVrik), a. [f. Gr. iW-oy horse 
+ ovp-ov urine + -ic] Chetn. In Hippuric acid, 
an acid (C 9 H 9 NO s ) found in the urine of horses 
and other herbivora. 

1838 T. Thomson Chem. Org. Bodies 46 Of Hippuric Acid. 
Rouelle was the first person who discovered the existence of 
benzoic acid in the urine of the horse. ^ 1846 G. E. Day tr. 
Simeon's A nim. Chem. II. 117 Hippuric acid is regarded by 
Liebig as an invariable_constttuent of ordinary human urine. 

Hippurid (hipiuVrid). Bot. [f. mod.L. Hippu- 
ridex (Link), f. Hippuris name of a genus of plants, 
a. Gr. Xirnovpis, f. i7nro-s horse + ovpd tail.] A plant 
of N.O. Hippuridese or Haloragacex, of which the 
typical genus is Hippuris or Mare's-tail. 

Hippurite (hi piursit). Pafaont. [ad. mod. I,. 
Hippurites, f. Gr. tmrovpos horse-tailed (cf. prec.), 
subst., a sea-fish (Coryphxna hippurus), and a kind 
of insect.] 

1. A fossil bivalve mollusc of the genus Hippu- 
rites or family Hipfurilidx. 

[1814 J. Parkinson in Geol. Trans. II. 277 Observations 
on the Specimens of Hippurites from Sicily.] 1843 H. Miller 
O. R. Sandst. viii. (ed. 2) 187 An entirety new field among the 
hippurites, sphairulites, and nummulites of the same forma- 
tions. 1851-6 Woodward Mollusca 40 The hippurite is 
distinguished by a cancetlated texture, 
b. attrib. or adj. ^Hippubitic. 

1863 Lyell Antiq. Man x. (ed. 3) 174 These caves are 
situated in rocks of hippurite limestone. 

2. 'A kind of fossil cup-coral, Cyalhophyllum 
ceratites of Goldfuss ' {Cent. Vict.). 

Hence Hippuri-tic a., pertaining to, or contain- 
ing, hippurites (sense 1). 

Hippy, a. colloq. [f. Hip^.3] =Hippiph. 

1891 7 emple Bar Mag. Aug. 478 [She] led him such an 
awfut life, No wonder he was hippy. 

Hip-roof. Arch. [f. Hip ^3.] A roof having 
hips or sloping edges (see Hip sb.* 3), the ends ( 
being inclined as well as the sides ; a hipped roof. t 

1727-41 Chambers Cycl. s.v., A hip-roof has rafters as 
long, and with the angles at the foot, etc., at the ends of 
buildings, as it has at the sides. 177a Phil. Trans. LXII 1 . 
43 A lofty building, with a pointed hiproof. 1886 Bynmbr 
A. Surriage xxvi. 291 A wooden structure, .with a hip roof. 

Hence Hip-roofed a., having a hip- roof. 

a 1834 W. Wirt Let. in J. P. Kennedy Life (i860) II. vii. 
116 A small, red, hip-roofed, one«storied old house. 



Hip-Shot, a. (sb.) Also hip-ahotten. [f. Hip 
sb. 1 + shot, pa. pple. of Shoot ».] 
1. Having a dislocated hip-joint ; having the hip 
out of joint. 

1639 T. de Grey Compl. Horsem. 240 How doe you cure 
a horse that is hip-shot? 1799 Sporting Mag. XIV. 185 To 
be hipped or hipshot is to have one hip lower than the other. 
1877 Ohio State Jrnl. 16 May, A hipshot, windbroken horse. 
fig. Lame, clumsy; disabled, 'out of joint'. 
1642 Milton Apol. Smect. iv. 86 He has not spirit enough 
teft him so far to look 10 his syntax, as to avoid nonsense . . 
This hipshot grammarian. 1661 Needham Hist. Eng. Reb. 
70 Reformation, thou stalking horse of our hip-shotten state. 
B. sb. Dislocation of the hip-joint. 
e 17*0 W. Gibson Farrier's Dispens. xiv. (1734) 277 For a 
Hip-shot, or Dislocation. 1727 Braoley Fata. Diet., Hip- 
Shot., befals these Animals many Ways, sometimes by the 
Wrench or Stroak of another Horse, and at other Times by 
a Slip, Strain, Sliding or Falling. 

Hipt, var. of Hipped. 

Hip wort (hrpwwt). [f. Hip sbA ; so called 
from the resemblance of the hollow round leaf to 
the socket of the hip-joint; cf. Cotyledon a.] 
I A name for Navelwort, Cotyledon Umbilicus. 

"597 Gerarde Herbal 11. cxliii. $ 3. 424 Nauelwoort is 
j called.. in English Penny woort, Walt Pennywoort, Ladies 
nauell, and Hipwoort. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Htp- 
•wort, a kind of Herb. 1863 Prior Plant-n. 
Hir, obs. ME. form of Her /row. 
Hirable: see Hireable. Hiraude, obs. f. 
Herald v. Hirawen, obs. f. Ihram. 

II Hircarr a, -ah , hur cam ( hwka-ra) . E. Ind. 
Forms : 8 ircara, hurcurrah, hircar, harcar, 8-9 
hircarra(h, -cara ; 9 harcar(r)ah, halcarrah, 
hurkorah, hurkaru. [Hindi, Urdu, etc. harkara 
messenger, courier.] An East Indian spy, messenger, 
or courier. 

1747 Exp. Paymaster Fort St. David (MS.) Jan. (V. 
Suppu), Given to the Ircaras for bringing news of the En- 
gagement . . 4. 3. a 1748 in J. Long Unpub. Rec. (i860) 4 
(Y.) They were as far as Sundra Col, when first descried by 
their Hurcurrahs. t 1757 in E. Ives Voy. to India (1773) 161 
(Y.) Hircars or spies. 1761 M. White in J. Long Unpub. 
Rec. (1869) 260 (Y.) The head harcar returned, and told me 
this as well as several other secrets very useful to me. ^1773 
Gent 1. Mag. XLI 1 1. 89/2 As the hircarrah came in a private 
manner, disguised, the President refused him an audience. 
1803 Wellington in Owen IVellesley's Desp. 786 We de- 
pended for our intelligence of tbe enemy's position on the 
common hircarrahs of the country. 1827 D. Johnson Ind. 
Field Sports (ed. 2) 37, I.. took with me an Harcarrah, two 
guns, .and a spear. 1834 Baboo I. vii. 118 (Stanf.) A Hur- 
karu announced Nuwab Yoosuf Ulee Khan Buhadoor. 
186a Beveridge Hist. India II. VI. y. 690 Two friendly 
letters, the first brought by a camel-man, and the latter by 
hircarrahs. 

Hirchen, -on, -otm, obs. forms of Urchin. 
Hircic (hausik), a. Chem. [f. L. hirc-us he- 
goat + -IC.J Of or pertaining to a goat. Hircic 
acid, a liquid fatty substance believed by its dis- 
coverer to be the odorous principle of mutton suet : 
now held to be a mixture of fatty acids. 

1836-9 Todd Cycl. Anat. II. 233/1 A colourless volatile 
oil which. .Chevreut terms. .hircic acid. 1846 G. E.DAY tr. 
Simon's A nim. Chem. II. 65 Goat's milk is a very rich 
white fluid., with a peculiar disagreeable odour arising 
from the hircic acid which is present in the butter. 

Hircin (hausin). Chem. [f. as prec. + -in.] 
A peculiar substance existing in the fat of the goat 
(and, in a less degree, in that of the sheep) on which 
its strong odour depends. 

1836-9 Todd Cycl. Anat. II. 233^1 A distinct fatty matter 
..which Chevreut has called hircin. 184a Branoe Diet. 
Set. etc, Hircine.. when saponified .. produces hircic acid. 
c 1865 Letheby in Circ. Sc. I. 94/1 Tallow, .contains a few 
other fats, as hircine, butyrine, etc 

Hircine (hsusain), a. and sb. [ad. L. hircinus 
{hirqutnus) of a goat ; having a goatish smell.] 

A. adj. Of, belonging to, or resembling a goat ; 
spec. b. Having a goatish smell ; c. Lustfnl. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Hircine, goatish, of a Goat. 1794 
Martyn Rousseau's Bot. xxiv. 338 The wbole plant has a 
strong hircine smell. 1802 Sir J. E. Smith in Mem. (1832) 
II. 152 Orchis latifolia has, occasionally, a very disagree- 
able hircine scent. i8za South ey Vis. Judgem. v, And 
beyond the limits of ether Drove the hircine host obscene. 
1859-63 Wooo Illustr. Nat. Hist. 1. 656 Goat-like in aspect, 
and very hircine in many of its habits. 1881 Ruskin in 
19M Cent. Oct. 520 Satyricor hircine conditions of thought. 

B. sb. Min. A fossil amorphous resin which 
hunts with a strong animal odour. Also called 
Hlrcite (Dana Min. (186S) 747). 

HircinotLS (ha-isinas), a. Bot. and Zool. [f. 
L. hircin-us + -ous.] Having a hircine odour. 
1866 Treas. Bot. 592/2 Hircinous, smelling like a goat. 

II Hircocervns (hajkos^Mvtfs). [med.L., f. 
hircus he-goat + cervus stag: cf. F. hircocerf.] 
A fabulous creature, half goat, half stag. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xviii. c. (MS. Bodl.), 
Tragelaphus is icleped Ircoceruus also and bab bat name 
tragelaphus of tragos bat is a gotte bucke & elephos bat is 
an herte. 1661 K. W. Conf. Charac., Infortncr (i860) 47 
Hees a clubfooted ..large Ingg'd eagle ey*d hircocervus 
{printed -rous], a meere chimera, one of the devils best 
boys. 1701 Norris Ideal World 1. iii. 150 An Hirco-cervus 
or any other fictitious being is true and real with respect to 
the simple essences or natures. 1706 Phillips, (ed. Kersey). 
1839-41 Howitt Vis. Rem. Places (1882) 201 A large paint- 
ing on the wall, a hircocervus or man animal. 



HIRCOSE. 

f HircO'Be, a. Obs. rare. [ad. L. kircos-us 
goat-like, f. hireus.] * Goatish, smelling like a 
goat, rammish * (Bailey, vol. IT. 1727)- 

Hircosity (hwty-slti). [f. L. hircos-us + -ity .] 
Goatishness, lewdness. . 

1873 Symonds Grk. Poets viii. 24s About the audacious 
scene ..there is no Aretine hircosity. It is merely comic. 

f Hircula'tion. Obs. rare- 0 . [?f. L. hi rat/us 
little goat.] (See quots.) . 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Hirculation, a disease in the Vine, 
when it bears no fruit at all. 17*7 Bailey vol. 1 1, H initia- 
tion (with Gardiners), a Disease in Vines, when they run 
out into Branches and Wood, and bear no Fruit. 

tHird, hired. Obs. Forms: 1 hired, hiered, 
hf red, heored, he*orod, 2-3 hired, 2-4 hird, 
(3 (Orm.) also hirrd), 3-4 h y rd > 4 h y rt > 4*5 
herd(e. [OE. h!r€d > kird ' es household, family, 
shortened from *hkvrxd (ef., in same sense, hlw- 
rxdenkm.) — OHG., MUG. htrdt marriage, setting 
up of a household (mod.Ger. heirat, also heural), 
- from *hturdt, *htwrdl, Goth, type Heiwarfds ; 
f. htwan members of a household, Goth, heiwa- 
household- + -rxd, condition, state, -bed.] 

1. A household, family ; a company of servants 
or retainers, a retinue; a king's court; also, a 
monastic household. 

c 888 K. Alfred Boeth. xxxvi. § 1 On sumes cvmnges 
hirede. c 893 — Oros. vi. xxx. § 7 Luctnius bebead baet nan 
cristen mon ne come on his hierede. £950 Ltndisf.Gosp. 
Matt. xxtv. 45 Dejn . . Sone fcesette hlaferd his ofer hiorod 
his. 1:975 Rushw. Gosp. Matt, xiii. 27 Cumendc .to fajder 
bas heoredes. c tooo ./Elfhic Horn. 1. 314 Se har&a hyred. 
ciooo Ags. Gcsp. Matt. x. 25 Gyf ht tes hiredes feder 
belzehub clypedon [<rii6o Nation G. t pas hyrdes feder]. 
104S Will Thurstan in Thorpe Chart. 574 Se hird on 
Seynt Eadmundsbiri. a itoo Ags. Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 308 
Familia, hiwraeden o3oe hired, a 1100 O. E. Chron. an. 
108s Se cyng . .heold baer his hired .v. dagas. c 1 17S Lama. 
Horn. 89 Dat halie hired cristes apostles. <ri«oo Ormin 
10026 Patt Cristess hirrd, Crisstene folic. Ibid. isSoo Hrm 
drffebb Crist ut off hiss hird. c 1205 Lav. 6252 Foroi-w 
bat hired swa bar king haehte. c 1250 Gen. * Ex. 1001 Of 
is hird euerile wapman wurS circumcis. c 1350 W ill. Falcrne 
j 120 He .. dede him on gate holly wib al his herde bat he 
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Is hird euerile wapman wurS circumcis. c 1350 W ill. Falcrne 
1 120 He .. dede him on gate holly wib al his herde bat he 
a-sembled. a 1440 Sir Degrev. 1088 Ffolke frouschen tn 
fere, In herd ys not to hyde. 
2. Comb, (only in OE. and early ME.) : hired- 
ohild, child of the house ; hirdenave, hirdeniht, 
Mrdswain,a household attendant,retainer,menial ; 
Mrdfolc, household servants, followers ; hired- 
gome, man of the conrt; hirdifere> attendants; 
hiredpl®ie, courtly amusement. Also Hirdman. 

citoS Lay. 16553 P et P mc *hired-childeren pj«en mid 
bissen huode. Ibid. 5664 Ne nacuer naenne *hird-cnaue. 
c 1000 JElfric Horn. 1. 374 *>aes caseres Sennas and hired, 
cnihtas. c 120S Lav. 4316 Anne hird-cniht he hauede. Ibid. 
6463 pa hahte he al his *h*trd-folc faren to are bui^e. Ibid. 
12289 Aure «^ nc *hired-gume fa« h«ot£r»tten. Ibid. 
66« per he hundede on comelan \Vi5 his *hird-iferen. Ibid. 
14481 Mid haueken & mid hunden *hired-plaeie luuien. 
Ibid. 5662 pet he..neaue nenne *herd-swein. 

Hird, -e, obs. ff. Herd shy and 2, Herd v?> 
obs. pa. t Hire. 

tHirdmaii,liiredmaii, Obs. Also4hered-, 
tarde-. [f. Hird + Man.] A member of a house- 
hold ; a domestic, a household servant ; a retainer. 

c 003 Battle of Maldon 26*1 Ongunnon 3a hiredmenn 
heardlice feohtan. ciooo ^Elfric Gen. I. 7 Pharaones 
yldestan hiredmen. c 1205 Lay. 2350 Ah he nom his enne 
hired mon [c 1275 hired man] be he wel trowede on. c 1230 
Hali Meid. 31 Habbe monie under be htrdmen in halle. 
C13S0 mil. Paleme 2139 Loke bat hirdemen wel kepe be 
comune passage. 13. . 6aw. $ Gr. Knt. 302 Alle be hered- 
men in halle, be hy* & be I03C c 142S Thomas o/Ereeld. 
(1875) 697 Of swilke an hird mane wolde j here pat couth me 
telle of swilke ferly. 

Hirds, obs. form of Hards, Hurds. 

HiTdum-drrdum. Sc. and north, dial. [Re- 
dupl. of Dirdom.] Uproar, tumultuous noise. 

1724 Muirland Willie in Ramsay Tea-t. Misc. (1729) J 8 
Sick Hirdura, Dirdum, and sick Dm Wi' he oer her and 
she o'er him. 1869 Lonsdale Gloss., Hirdum-dtrdum, an 
uproar. 

Hirdy-girdy, sb. and adv. Sc. and norlh. dial. 
[Cf. prec., and Hiddy-gjddy.] 

f A. sb. Uproar, confusion, disorder. Obs. 

a 1500 Colkclbie Sow 1. 184 (Jam.) Wi sic a din and a 
dirdy, A garray and htrdy-girdy, The fulis all afferd wer. 
1686 G. Stuart Joco-ser. Disc. 44 What Hirdy-girdy this 
ye keep 1 canna get a wink of sUep. 1893 NortJmnibld. 
Gloss. , Hirdy-girdy, a disorderly noise, a disturbance. (Obs.) 
B. adv* In or into disorder, in confusion. 

16.. in Glanvill Sadducisvtus (1726) 399 They all ran 
hirdie-girdiu 1819 W. Tennant Papistry Stormed (1827) 
So Sae to the cross o' Anster ran Hirdie-girdie, woman and 
man. 1824 Scott Redgauntlet Let. xi, He ventured back 
into the parlour, where a* was gaun hirdie-girdte. 
Hire (hai»J) , sb. Forms : 1 Itf r, hit , 3-4 huire, 

3-5 huyre, hure, 4 hir, hi jre, 4-5 here, 4-7 hyre, 

5 huyr, hyr, 6 hyire, 6-7 hier, hyer, 3- hire. 

[OE. hyr str. fern., corresp. to OFris. here (WFns. 

hiere\ OLG. *h&ri* (MLG.,MDu. hlire, LG. hure, 

hiir, Dn. htiur ; Ger. heuer, Da. hyre, Sw. hyra, 

all from LG.) :-OTeut. type Wlr/d-, not known 

in OHG., ON., or Gothic] 
1. Payment contracted to be made for the tem- 
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porary use of anything. (In OK., esp. for money 
lent ; usury, interest.) To be or have on hire, lo 
let (+ put, set) to hire, i.e. at the service of another 
in consideration of payment made by him. 

ciooo jElfric Dent, xxiii. 10 Ne bene Hne breber nan 
binx to hire. - Lev. xxv. 37 Ne syle bu \>in feoh to hyre. 
c 1000 Eegbcrhfs Pen it. m. Proem, a 1300 Cursor Al. 6778 
Elles nognt . . I lete to hire for ani mede. c 1386 Chaucer 
Prol. 507 He sette nat his benefice to hyre [v.rr. hire, 
huyre]. 1413 Pilgr. Sotole (Caxton 1483) hi. v. 53 Longe 
tyme haue ye putte youre tonges to hyre, ye wiinessers of 
faUhede Cath. Angl. 186/2 To let to Hire, tocare. 

U^Na^AxZHtn. K//(i8 9 6) 186 Payed to Richard 
Yoksale of Portesmouth flbr the hyre of hys bote. M97 
Ibid. 250 Ffreight & hyre of a crayer. 1526 Tindalb Mark 
xii. 1 A certayne man planted a vyne yardc.and lett it out 
to hyre to hushandemen. 1583 Hollyband Campo di Fior 
03 Of him that in..streatc keepeth horses to hier. 1587 *• 
IImes in Collect. (O. H. S.) 1. 199 Bote hyre from Lamheth. 
1699 Dampier Voy. II. 1. 13 The hire is pretty reasonable 
both for the Vessels, and the Men. 1717 
109 Paying him the King's Duty, and the Hire of the Mill. 
1870 W. M. Baker New Timothy 161 f Cent.) 1 o keep one s 
conscience, too, on hire, as that drunken Isham .. at the 
livery-stahle does a horse. Mod. Bicycles on hure. 

2. Payment contracted to be made for personal 
service; wages. 

a*22< Aucr. R. 208 Etholden oSres hure, ouer his nhte 
terme, nis hit strong reflac? c 1290 S. Eng. Leg. 1. 285/242 
He scholde him paye is huyre. 13. . Sir Beues (A.) 2972 
And of be meistri icham sure, 3if he vnlc Jilde min hure. 
i 3 8a\VvcuFiw*<:x.7 Forsothe a workman is worthi his 
hyre. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 283 a/2 They .. sayd they 
wold brynge hym thyder without ony freyght or huyr. 150* 
Priv. Purse Exp. Eliz. of York (183O 76 For the scole hyer 
of the same Edward, .every quarter viij d. 1583 Hollyband 
CamPo di Fior 6i What aske you for your hyer ?. .1 will 
contente myself with a small hier. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. 
1. 277 Their testimony against preaching for hire. 1882 
Ouida Maremnta I. 4 They had other thoughts besides 
those of their hire and wages. 

3. fig. Reward, recompense, payment (for work 
or service of any kind). 

a 1225 Ancr. R. 428 Hore hure schal beon pe eche hlisse 
of heouene. a 1300 Cursor M. 23192 Sathanas sal casten 
be .. in a stincand stang ofire; bar sal he y olden him his 
hire. 138a Wyclif Rom. vi. 2a Treuli the hyns of synne, 
deeth. 1481 Caxton Reynard (Arh.) 30 Our lorde god shal 
ones rewarde them their hyre. c 156a > A. Scott Poems 
(S. T. S.) xxxii. 10 Schort plesour, lang displesour ; Repen- 
tence is the hyre. 1608 D. T. Ess. Po/. Jr Mor. a b, ^ Some . . 
that thinke the very disturbance of things esUbhshed, a 
sufficient hyre to set them on worke. 1841 James Brigand 
iv, And make her hand the hire of this Savoyard. % 

4. The action of hiring or fact of being hired. 
1615 J. Stephens Satyr. Ess. 189 The dispersed hire of 

acquaintance to extoll things indifferent. 1835 Lytton 
Rienzi 1. iv, Ay, it is the duty of thy hire. 1863 Mrs. C. 
Clarke Shaks. Char, xiv, 357 A savage hire, -and the 
wages he receives are as dispiteous. Mod. To arrange tor 
the hire of a horse. 

5. attrib. and Comb., as hire-payer, -usage ; Inre- 
eyBtem, a system by which a hired article becomes, 
by virtne of a stipulated number of payments, the 
property of the hirer ; so hire-purchase. Also 

HlREGANG, -MAN, -WOMAN. . 

1483 Cath. Angl. 186/2 An Hire paytr,merccdarius. 
1548 Udall Erasm. Par. Luke xvi. 134 h, To diggc m the 
field for hire wages from daie to daye. 1896 Daily Neivs 
24 Jan. 7 /2 Mr. Moore . .was the inventor of the now widely 
adopted hire-purchase system. 1898 Westm. Gaz. it Jan. 
2/1 Could not the hire-purchase system be worked ? 

Hire (hato), v. Forms : 1 h^rian, hyTan, 3 
hure(n, 3-4 huyre, 4-7 hyre, 6 hiare, hyer, 6-7 
hier, 4- hire. [OE. tyrian, corresp. to OFris. 
h$ra, OLG. *hiirian (MLG., MDn. hiiren, LG. 
hiiren, Du. huren, Ger. hettern, Da. hyre, Sw. 
hyra, from LG.), f. the sb. : see Hire sb.] 
1. trans. To engage the services of (a person) for 
a stipulated reward ; to employ for wages. 

c 1000 jElfric Horn. 11. 72 SeSe ..wolde hyrian wyrhtan 
into his winscarde. c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. xx. 7 Us nan 
mann ne hyrode [c »6o Nation G. herde] a 1225 Ancr.R. 
126 Vorte huren mid ham, ase me deo mid garsume beo t>et 
wel vihteS. c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 80 Pe bissbop 
. . Hired ilk a man. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 241/2 Hyryn, con- 
duco. 1535 Coverdalb Prov. xx vi. io Who so hyreth a 
foole, hyreth soch one as wyl take no hede. 157° B. Oooce 
Pop. Kingd. m. 43 h, They also hier folkes to say the 
Psalters speedily. 1663 Cowley Verses $ Ess , Ode on 
Harvey in, As if he hir'd the workers by the day. 174* 
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swioe deore. c 1290 Beket 1161 in S. Eng. Leg. L 139 lH«l 
huyrde him a mere, Koran Englichs pern, with an haltre, 
bis holi man to bere. c i 4 S° Bk. Curtasye 37S *' 
310 For cariage be porter hors schalle hyre. 1583 Holly- 
band Camfio di Fior 327 He had hired a house m Colme- 
streate. 1590 Shaks. Com. Err. iv. 1 95 A ship you sent mee 
too, to hiePwaftage. 1718 Lady M. W. Montagu Let. to 
Abbe Conti 31 July, I hired an ass .. that I might go some 
miles into the country. 1863 M iss Braddon Eleanor s I tct. 
(1878) I. iii. 24 He hired a villa by the Lake of Como. 

3. To grant the temporary use of for stipulated 
payment ; to let out on hire ; to lease. 

138a Wyclip Mark xii. 1 A man plauntide a vynejerd . .and 
hirede it to erthe tilieris. 1484 Caxton Fables of Atfonce 
(1889) 3 [HeJ demaunded of the poure yong man that he 
wold hyre to hym a parte of his hows. 1589 G. Fletcher 
in Lett. Lit. Men (Camden) 80 That no man should hier 
owt horse or boat to anie Englishman. 1611 Bible 1 Sam. 
ii. < They that were full, haue hired out themselues for 
bread. 1662 Wood Life (O. H. S.) 1. 462 Having skill in 
gardning and manuring [he] hired himselfe to gent, there for 
that imployment. 1721 Duxbury Rec. (1893) 238 That the 
said money should be hired out at five pounds per cent, to 
such persons as shall give sufficient security for the same. 
1842 Tennyson Dora 36 He left his father's house, And hired 
himself to work within the fields. 

b. inlr. (for refl.) To hire out, to engage one- 
self as a servant for payment. U.S. and Colonial. 

1856 Olmsted Slave States 83 Poor white girls never hired 
out to do servants* work. 1884 Harpers Mag. May 882/1 
They hire out to.. farmers. 

Hire, early form of Her pron. 
Hireable (hai^rabT), a. Also hirable. [f. 
Hire v. + -able.] Capable of being hired ; ob- 
tainable for hire. 

1864 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. xn. xi. IV. 239 Four pretty 
Sovereignties. Three, or Two, of these hireable by gold, it 
is to be hoped. 1868 Daily Tel. 31 July sA P«ces of all 
purchasable or hirable things are high. 

Hired (hoiwd), ///. a. [f. Hire v. + -ed*.] 
Engaged or employed for payment; let out on 
hire ; mercenary* Also with adverbs, as hired out. 

tiaio Hali Meid. 29 Eni driuel ibe bus ooer eni inured 
hine. 1382 Wyclif Luke xv. 19 Make me as oon of thi 
hyrid men {1388 thin hirid men* 1388 - John x. 13 The 
hirid hyne fleeth, for he is an hind hyne. c 1440 Promp. 
Parv. 241/2 Hyryd man, or servawnte, conducttus. 1583 
Hollyband Campo di Fior 271, 1 have a hiered horse. 1597 
Daniel Civ. Wars vl lix, With mercenarie breath And 
hyred tongue. 17" Steele Sped. No. 155 r 1 Travelling 
together in the same hired Coach. 1789 P»bbon Autobiog 
<i8g6) 127 An independent stranger in a hired lodging. 1H08 
Scott Life Dry den iv, To have recourse to hired bravoes to 
avenge his personal quarrel. 1863 Kinglake Crimea (1876) 
I. i. 9 He . .has a crowd of hired courtiers at his side. 

b. In U.S. the terms hired man, woman, girl, 
people, are commonly applied to free men or women 
engaged as servants (the latter word being formerly 
used to include slaves). 

1630 Plymouth Col. Rec. (1855) 1* Roberte Eldred, the 
hyred servant of Nicholas Sympkins for the terme of three 
yeares. 1714 tr. JouteVs La Salle's Jml. 2 Hired People 
and Workmen of all Sorts, requisite for making of a Set- 
tkment. 1715 Laws of Maryland (1765) c 44 § 
Person whatsoever, shall trade, .with any Servant, whether 
hired, or indented, or Slave .. without Leave or License. 
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' Pitt Sp. Ho. Com. 10 Dec. in Anecd. <y Sp. Earl Chatham 
1 (1707) ! ■ v. 116 They have already been informed there was 
no necessity for hiring auxiliary troops. 1872 Raymond 
1 Statist. Mines tf Mining 182 Chinamen are in the country 
and can he hired cheaply. . 

b. trans/. To engage or induce to do something 
by a payment or reward ; to bribe. 
c 1400 Gamely* 786 He was fast aboute bothe day and 
" other, For to hyre the quest to hangen his brother. 1529 
, More Dyatoge m.Wks. 246/1 A man could not hyre a Jewc 
I to sit down vpon his hyble of the oldc testament. 1031 
I Gouge God's Arrows ill. xciii. 357 Cullin .. was hired by 
English runagates in th~ Low Countries to kill thc Queene. 
1697 Drvden Vtrg. JEneid 11. 42 Thymoetcs first ( tis doubt- 
ful whether hired, Or so the Trojan destiny required) Moved 
that the ramparts might be broken down. 1849 Macmjlay 
Hist. En?, vi. II. 159 A popish priest was hired with the 
promise of the mitre of Waterford to preach at Saint James s 
against the Act of Settlement. 
2. To procure the temporary use of (any thing; 
for stipulated payment. 
c 1205 Lav. 30441 pa scipen heo gunnen hure mid ahten 
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kept as long as a man pleases .. while hired men are con 
tinually leaving their masters (of ten in the midst of his busi- 
ness). 1792 tr. 7. P. Brissofs New Trav. U. S. 400 They 
{Quakers! have no slaves; they employ negroes as hired 
servants. 1818 J. Flint Lett. Amer. (1822) 9 Masteris not 
a word in the vocabulary of hired people. Bos, a Dutch one 
of similar import, is substituted. The former is used by 
Negroes, and is by free people considered as synonymous 
witf slave-keeper. 1820 Ibid. 2 6 4 These I must calf Ame- 
ricanisms .. Hired Girl for Servant Girl. .Hired Man for 
Servant Man. 1842 J. F. Watson A mi. P hilad. (1857) I . '7* 
Now all hired girls appear abroad in the same style of d jess 
as their ladies 1877 Bartlett Diet. Amer. ecf. 4), Hired 
a man-servant. Hired woman, a servant-girl. Many 
servantsdisliketobecalled su^^^ 

to say « help* or' hired woman \ Nation (N. Y.) iq Jan. 
43/, Where are the farms on which there is no place for the 
• hired man * or * hired girl ' ? 

Hired, Hiredman: see Hird, Hibdman. 
Hiree (haierf ). [See -ee.] One who is hired. 

1811 Sporting Mag. XXXVII. 7 5 Would, .either hirer or 
hiree disgrace themselves so much ? rf „ 

tHiregang. Sc. Obs. Also 6 hyre-. [f. Hire 
sb. + Gang sb.f Hire, lease. . 

,513 Douglas JEneisxxxM -5° His fader eyrit and sew 
an? peice of feild, That he in hyregang held to be his beild. 
I53VW Mag. Sig. Scot. 1513-1546. 3^A Proficuum {xxvij 
lib?] a mensfjulfi 1515 P?r '7 annos ^.£ u J" sl ! h f fir ^ 
annuatim^xtenden. in le hiregang et laborious ad 6 firlotas 

f Hireless (h^ules), a. [f. Hire sb. + -less.] 
Without hire or pay, unhired 

1651 Davenant Gondibtrt vi. lxvi, This fam d Philosopher 
is Nature's Spic, And hireless gives th mt Jhgence to Art. 
1796 Coleridge Sonn. Erskine, An hireless Pries^ .before th 
insulted shrine. 1817 - Biog. Lit. 81 Preach.ng hy the way 
in most of the great towns, as an hireless volunteer, tn a blue 
coat and white waistcoat 

Hireling (h^ulir)), sb. and a. [OE. hyrhng 
(rare), f. hyr Hire + -ling. Not known m ME., 
and app. formed anew in 16th c] 

A. sb. I. One who serves for hire or wages ; a 
hired servant; a mercenary (soldicT). (Now usually 
somewhat contemptuous : cf. 2.) 
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HIRELING-SHIP. 

c iooo Ags. Gosp. Mark i. 20 Hi heora faeder zebedeo on 
scipe forlelon mid hyrlingum (cxi6o Hatton G. hyrhngen]. 
iS3S Coverdale Tobit v. 11 Axest ihou after the kvnred of 
an hyrelinge ? iS47 J- Harrison Exhort. Scottcs O j b 1 o 
bee as common hirelynjzcs to a forrem aacion. 158* N. 1. 
(Rhem.) John x. 13 The hireling fleeth because he is a 
hireling {Wyclif hirid hyne ; Tindale heyred servauntl. 
163a Lithcow Trav. ix.380, 1 dispatched my Dragoman, and 
the other Barbarian hireling. 1 734 ^- Rollings Ajic.H «/.,The 
loss he had sustained by the robbery of his hireling. 1849 
Macaulay Hist, Eng. i. (1880) 1. 57 Hirelings whom want 
and idleness had induced to enlist, 
b. A hired horse, nonce-use. 

1803 Sia G, Chesney Letters ; 111. 11. xxi. 23 Lionel on his 
hireling was the only one up with the hounds at the last. 

2. One who makes reward or material remunera- 
tion the motive of his actions; a mercenary. 
(Opprobrious.) 

1574 tr. Marlorat's Apocalips 32 Least in sted of faithfull 
shepherds, they set hyrelings or rather wolues ouer the 
flocke of Christe. 1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 1. ii. § 5 As an 
hireling, that loves the work for the wages. 1667 Milton 
P. L. iv. 193 So since into his Church lewd Hirelings climbe. 
1731 Pope Ep. to Earl of Oxford 36 No hireling she, no 

f»rostitute to praise. 1821 Byron Sardan. 11. i, Baser Hire- 
ings, who live by lies on good men's lives. 1849 Macaulay 
Hist, Eng. iv. 1. 456 James, .had now, in becoming King of 
England, become also a hireling and vassal of Lewis. 

B. adj. Characteristic of or pertaining to a hire- 
ling ; serving for hire or wages ; to be had for hire ; 
mercenary. (Usually opprobrious.) 

1587 Goloing De Mornay xxxii. 510 What find we in al 
the writings of the Heathen but a Hierling vertue ? 1614 
Raleigh Hist. World 1. ix. § 1 (R.) The factious and hire- 
ling historians of all ages. 1681 DavoeN Ads. 4- Achit. 92a 
The plot by hireling witnesses improv'd. 1720 Lett, fr, 
Lond. Jml. (1721) 47 Here are also hireling Chairs. 1738 
Johnson London 213 Some hireling senators. 1843 Macau- 
lay Ivry iv, With all the hireling chivalry of Guelders and 
Almayne. 1894 Law Times XCVll. 384/1 [To] earn for 
itself the name of a profession of hireling subornees of per- 
jury. 

Hence HiTeling'ship, the condition of a hireling. 

1827 Pollok Let. in Life (184 1) 357 Wherever you send 
him during the above specified hirelingship, 

Hir email (h9i*umsen). Obs. or dial. [OE. 
hyrmann, i. Hire sb. + Man.] A hired man, hired 
servant ; retainer. 

£975 Ruskw. Gosp. Mark i. 20 Forlet faeder his 2ebedeus 
in scipe miS ba?m hyremonnum. auoo Gere/a in Anglia 
IX- 260 Symle he sceal his hyrmen scyrpan mid manunge. 
13.. Fragm. AZlfric's Gram, in Wr.-Wulcker 552/20 Mer- 
ceunarius, hurmon. a 1310 in Wright Lyric P. xv. 50 Alse 
ys hirmon halt in hous. 17.. Hireman ChUl in Child 
Ballads (1861) VIII. 234 He .. has put on the hireman's 
coat, To keip him frae the cold. 179a Statist. Acc. Scot I., 
Forfars. IV. 15 (Jam.) The wages of a hireman, that is, 
a man-servant hired for the half year, .now are £3, or £3 10s. 

+ Hir en (hai^'ren). Obs. [A corruption of the 
female name Irene, F. frtne.] The name of a 
female character in Peele's play of ' The Turkish 
Mahamet and Hyrin the fair Greek* (a 1594) ; used 
allusively by Shakspere and early 17th century 
writers as meaning * a seductive woman \ a harlot. 

1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, 11. iv. 173 Downe : downe Dogges, 
downe Fates: haue wee not Hiren here? 1598 Sylvester 
Du Bartas 11. i. ill. 35 Of charming Sin the deep inchaunting 
Syrens, The snares of vertue, valour-softning Hyrens. 1605 
Chapman, etc Eashv. Hoe in O. PI. IV. 218 (N.) 'Sfoot, 
lend me some money. Hast thou not Hyren here? 1615 
T. Aqams Sfiir. Navigator Wks. (1630) 402 There be Sirens 
in the sea of this world. Sirens? Hirens t as th^y are now 
called . . What a number of these Sirens, Hirens, Cockatrices, 
. .in plaine English, Harlots, swimme amongst vs. 

Hiren, obs. form of Hern, hers. 
Hirer (haie-rai). [f. Hibe v. + -er i.] 

1. One who engages the services of a person or 
obtains the use of a thing for payment. 

a 1500 in Arnolde Chron. (1811) 72 If the said hirer in gret 
duelle not in any parte therof but lete it out ageyn. 159a 
West 1st PL Symbol. 1. § 25 B, The lessee or hierer. 1767 
Blackstone Comm. II. xxx. 453 By this mutual contract 
the hirer, or borrower, gains a temporary property in the 
thing hired. 1885 Law Rep. 14 Q. Bench Div. 892 The 
relation .. between hirers and letters of private carriages. 

2. One who lets out something on hire. Obs. 
or Sc. (esp. in coach-hirer, carriage- hirer). 

1591 Percivall Sp. Diet., Arrendador, a lettor, a hirer. 
1598 Florio, Nolatore, a hyrer, a hackney man. 1755 
Johnson, Hirer 2. In Scotland it denotes one who keeps 
small horses to let. 1766 Beattie Ep. to Hon. C. B. 27 
'Tis wondrous hard, To act the Hirer, yet preserve the Bard. 

t Hi*re- woman. Sc. ? Obs. [Cf. Hireman.] 
A hired woman, a woman-servant. 

155a Abp. Hamilton Catech. (1884) 112 Thow^all nocht 
cowet thi nychtbouris house, nor his croft or his land, nor 
his servand, nor his hyir woman. 

Hirie-harie, variant of Hirrie-harrie. 
Hi*ring, vbl. sb. [f. Hire v. + -ing 

1. The action of the vb. Hire ; engaging a person 
or thing for hire ; letting out on hire. 

c 1400 Three Kinges Cologne 24 J>e lordys of be grounde 
haue .. grete toll of hyryng of bes beestes. 1675 in Willis 
& Clark Cambridge (1886) III. 42 The bireing* of workmen 
. . may be intrusted .. to the yicc chancel I our. 1767 Black- 
stone Comm. II xxx. 453 Hiring is always for a price, or 
stipend, or additional recompence; borrowing is merely 
gratuitous. r868 Pall Mall G. 12 Dec. 3 Hiring is an 
agreement for the continuous performance of certain tasks 
for current wages. 

2. local, (See quot. 1825.) (Also Slatule hiring.) 
1835 Brockett, Hiring, a fair or market at which country 
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servants are hired. 1826 in Hone Evcry-day Bk, II. 668 
The ' hirings' for farmers' servants half yearly at Whitsun- 
tide and Martinmas. 1885 R. Euchanan Annan Water v, 
A couple of female farm servants had come in to the spring 
• hiring '. 

3. attrib., as hiring-agreement, -lime, etc. ; hir- 
ing-fair « 2 ; + hiring man, a man to be hired. 

c 1425 Eng. Conq. Irel. 22 We come aat yn-to thys land 
as hyryng men. 1883 T. Hardy in Longm. Mag. July 257 
Attending a wet hinng-fair at Candlemas, in search pf a 
new master. 189a Antiquary Jan. 14 The annual agricul- 
tural hiring-time in any district. 1897 Daily News 15 Oct. 
8/7 The largest hiring fair in Berkshire was held at Newbury 
yesterday. 

Hirk, Hirkful, ohs. ff. Irk, Iekful. Hirkle, 
obs. f. Hubkle v. Hirling, var. of Herling. 
Hirmon, obs. f. Hireman. Hirn(e, obs. ff. 
Hern sb., corner. 

Hirondelle hirpnde-1). Obs. exc. in Heraldry. 
Forms : 7 arrondell, arundell, 8 hyrondell, 9 
hirondelle. [a. F. hirondelle] A swallow. 

c 1600 Burets Pilgr. ia J. Watson Coll Poems (1706) 11. 
62 (Jam.) The Arrondell, so swift of flight. 1661 Morgan 
Spk. Gentry 1. v. 58 More swift, than Bird hight Arundell. 
1880 G. T. Clark in Encycl. Brit. XI. 701 A The Swallow, 
or hirondelle, forms the very early coat of the Arundells. 

Hirple (ha-jp'l), v. Chiefly Sc. and north, dial. 
[Origin unknown. (Its coincidence in sound and 
sense with Gr. epir-etv is noticeable.)] 

inlr. To move with a gait between walking 
and crawling ; to walk lamely, to drag a limb, to 
hobble. In early use said of the hare. 

c 1450 Henryson Mor. Fab. 32 The hard-back Hurtchen, 
and the hirpland Hair, a 1605 Montgomery Ckerrie $ 
Sine (2nd version) 30 in Poems (1887) 286, I saw the hur- 
cheon and the hare In hidlings hirpling heir and thair. 
1768 Ross Helenore 44 (Jam.) T <> Colin's house . . He, tired 
and weary, hirpled down the brae. 1781 J. Hutton Tour 
to Caves Gloss., Hirple, to limp in walking. r8ai Clare 
VilL Minstr. II. 117 Hirpling round from time to time. 
i8ar Scott Pirate vii, Neil Ronaldson, that canna walk 
a mile to hear the minister, but he will hirple ten if he hears 
of a ship embayed. 1866 J. Payn Mirk Abbey II. 96 An 
old mRn and his wife.. came hirpling out. 

fiS- , 79* Burns On Birth Postk. Ckild ii, November 
hirples o*er the lea Chill on thy lovely form. 1893 Crockett 
Stickit Minister 17 It [the speech] ran or rather hirpled 
somewhat as follows. 

Hence Hirpling- ppl. a. ; Hirple sb., a crawling 
or limping gait. 

i8ai Scott Pirate xxxii, They will be waiting for him, 
hirpling, useless body. 1821-30 Ld. Cockburn Mem. ii. 
(1856) 119 With a slow stealthy step— something between 
a walk and a hirple. 1830 Galt Lawrie 7\ vm. i. (1849) 
363 Whose gallop was never hetter than a hirple. 

+ Hirpled, -ild, ppl. a. Obs. Also 4 harplid. 
[Origin obscure : cf. ON. herpa cramp, contraction, 
her past to be contracted as with cramp. See also 
the forms of Hurkle v.] Contracted, wrinkled. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 8085 pair amies hari wit hirpild [v.rr. 
harplid, rungilt] hid. 

f Hirquita-lliency. Obs. nonce-wd. [f. L. 
hirquilalli-re (of infants) to acquire a strong voice 
(f. hircus he-goat) + -ency.] 

165a Uhquhart Jewel 125 To speak of her hirquitalliency. 

Tlirrawem, obs. form of Ihram. 

Hirrie-harrie (hi-ri,hse*ri), int. (sb.) Sc. Also 
6 hiry hary, 9 hirie-harie. An utterance ex- 
pressive of rapid and tumultuous movement. 

£1520 in Dunbar's Poems (1893) 314 Hiry, hary, bubhil- 
scbow ! Se 3e not quha is cum now? 1808-80 Jamieson, 
Hirrie-harrie, 1. An outcry after a thief. 2. A broil, a 
tumult. 1819 W. Tennant Papistry StomCd (1827J 86 
Then, hirie-harie ! folks did rusch. 

Hirrient (hi-rient), a. and sb. rare. [f. L. 
hirrient-em, pr. pple. of hirrtre to snarl.] a. 
adj. 'Snarling 1 ; trilled, b. sb. A trilled sound. 
(Cf. litera canina, Lat. name for r.) 

1832 J. K[enrick] in Philol. Museum I. 618 The peculiar 
barbarism of the Kape*, which consisted in the frequent use 
of the hirrient p. i860 Farrar Orig. Lang, il 51 In the 
hirrienls and the gutturals, the burr and roughness of the 
Northern tongues. 

t Hirse (h5is). Obs. Also 6 erron. hirst, [a. 
Ger. hirse, MHG. hirse, hirs, OHG. hir si, hir so ; 
orig. a High German word, which in later times has 
spread into LG. and Scand. (Da. hirse, Sw. hirs), 
as well as Eng., where app. introduced by the i6thc. 
herbalists. See Klnge.] Millet. 

[156a Turner Herbal 11. 57 Milium is named in Greke 
kegchros & piston, in Duche hirsz, in Frenche du Millet.] 
1578 Lvte Dodocns iv. ix. 463 This plant [Milium! is called 
in .. English Mill, Millet, and Hirse. iS79"8o North 
Plutarch (1676) 77 A Vessell or Pan wherein they did fry 
millet or hirse. 1589 Fleming Virg. Georg. \. 8 For Millet 
or for Hirst comes yearly care and paine. 161 1 Cotcr., 
Millet, Millet, Mill, Hirse. 1658 Phillips, f/yrse, a kind 
of plant otherwise call'd Millet. 

Hirsel (h5Msel), sb. Sc. and north, dial. 
Forms : 4 hirsill, hyresel, hersale, 5 hyrsale, 
8- hirsel, (8 hirdsell, hirsle, 9 her-, hirsell). 
[ad. ON. hirzla from hirtSsla custody, safe-keeping, 
f. hirda to herd, tend (sheep, etc.) ; bnt the north. 
Eng. and Sc. word has always been concrete, and 
intimately connected in sense with hird, Herd 2 .] 

1. The flock of sheep under the charge of a shep- 
herd ; the entire stock of sheep on one farm. 



HIRSTJTENESS. 

1366 Durham Halm. Rolls (Surtees) 55 Ordiuatum est . . 
quod quilibet eorum teneat hirsill' el quod custodiant porcos 
. .citra . . ne quis eorum teneat porcos absque hirsill . 1378 
Ibid. 148 Quilibet teneat hirsill cum porcis. 1728 Ramsav 
Robert Ricky $ S. 4 Tenting his hirsle on the moorland 
green. 1737 — Sc. Prov. (1776) 10 (lam.) Ae scabbed sheep 
will smit the hale hirdsell. 1853 G. Johnston Nat. Hist. 
E. Bord. I. 95 A hirsel of sheep animates the moor above. 
1893 Northumbtd. Gloss., Hirsel, ihe general sheep stock 
belonging to a hill stock.farmer. 

b. Jig. A spiritual flock, a church. 
C1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Petrus 670 Hyrde of goddis her- 
sale ail ! Ibid., Jacobus Minor 848 Pat mene ine bis hale 
world sal se Bot a hyrde & a hyresel be. 1880 A. Somek- 
ville A utobiog. 26, 1 had an easy hirsel and never wearied. 

2. trans/. A company or number to look after ; 
a * lot ' of persons or things of one kind. 

c 1425 Wvntoun Cron. vm. xi. 33 Thai thowcht foMhi 
mare honeste" .. to sla thame Ipnsoners] in niellc, Than 
swilke ane hyrsalle for till hald. x8o8-8o Jamieson s. v., 
It is common to speak of a hirsell of folk, a hirsell of bRirns, 
etc. 1818 Hogg Brownie of B. 1. 160 Qam.) Ye're just tell- 
ing a hirsel o' eendown lees, a 1845 Hodgson MS. in North- 
vmbld. Gloss, s. v., A great hirsel of wood or of corn stacks. 

Hence Hirsel v. (Sc. and north.) traits, to arrange 
in hirsels, form a hirsel of. 

1794-5 Statist. Acc. Scotl., Dumfries XI 11. 573 (Jam.) 
In a lese (farmsl there is room to hirsel or keep separate 
different kinds of sheep. 180a C. FiNLATEa Agric. Surv. 
Peebles 195 (Jam.) The principles of hirseling are, to class 
into separate flocks such sheep as are endowed with differ, 
eat abilities. 1805 A. Scott Poems 14 (J am -) When a the 
rout gat hirsel'd right. . 

Hirsle (h5-jsa), v. .SV.and north. dial. Forms: 
6 hirsill, hirssill, 8-9 hirsle, 9 -sell, -sel. 

[Possibly from an earlier kristle; cf. OW.krista to shake, 
Da. ryste to shake, stir, rustle.] # m 

1. intr. To move or slide wilh grazing or friction. 
Also To hirslle one y s way. 

1513 Douclas jEneis in. x. 87 On blind stanis and rolkis 
hirssUIit we. 1756 Mrs. Calderwooo Journey (1842) 159 
A very droll machine . . just the body of a coach hirslemg 
on its bare doup, and drawn by one horse yoked with ropes. 
1 8 15 Scott Guy M. xlv. So he sat himsell doun and hir- 
selled doua iuto the glen. 1825-80 Jamieson s.v., One 
hirsills doun a hill when .. he to prevent giddiness, moves 
downwards sitting. 1893 Nortkumbld. Gloss., s.v. ' Hirsel 
alang '—move along the seat. Mod. Sc. Hirsle vont ! 

2. trans. To move (something) with much friction 
or effort. 

171 1 Ramsay Elegy Maggy Joknstoun 62, I birsl'd up my 
dizzy pow, Frae 'mane the corn. 1895 Crockett Men of 
Mosskags 152 We are hirsled over moss and moor .. as the 
devil drives. 

t Hirst. Sc. Obs. [Origin unknown.] A 
threshold ; or perh., in early nse, a hinge. 

1513 Douglas JEneis 1. vii. 57 The brasin durris iargis on 
the marble hirst. Ibid. vi. ix. 87 Thai wareit port is, jargand 
oa the hirst [stridentes cardine] Warpit wp braid. Ibid. 
VII. xi. 33 Wy thin that girgand hirst \stridentia limina] also 
suld he JPronunce the new weyrs, battale, and melle. [1819 
Hocc Lcnackan's Farew. ii. in Jacob. Songs (mi) 227 But 
if serf or Saxon came, He crossed Murich's hirst nae main] 

Hirst, obs. form of Htjrst. 

Hirsute (h5*jsi«t), a. Also 7 hersute. [ad. 
L. hirsulus rough, shaggy, bristly, f. *hirsus, by- 
form of hirlus in same sense. Cf. F. hirsute.} 

1. Having rough or shaggy hair ; hairy, shaggy. 



iii, The wild and hirsute appearance of the individual. 1855 
Motlev Dutck Ref. m. vi. {1866) 463 Wearing his hair and 
beard unshorn . . this hirsute and savage corsair seemed an 
embodiment of vengeance. 

2. Bot. and Zool. Covered with long and stiffish 
hairs. 

1626 Bacon Sylva % 616 There are . . Bulbous Roots, Fibrous 
Roots, and Hirsute Roots. 1668 Wilkins Real Char .125 
Caterpillars .. those that are hirsute .. Palmer worm, Bear 
worm. 1770-00 Withering Brit. Plants (ed. 3) H. 424 The 
stems more or less hirsute. 1856-8 W. Clark Van der 
Hoeven y s Zool. 1. 404 Caterpillars, .sometimes pilose or hir- 
sute. 1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 122 Styles free or nearly 
so, hirsute. 

3. Of or pertaining to hair ; of the nature of or 
consisting of hair. 

1823 Byron Juan ix. liii, The usual hirsute seasons which 
destroy, With beard and whiskers. . ihe fond Parisian aspect 
which upset old Troy. 1840 H. A ins worth Tower Lond. 
(1864) 208 The giant clapped his hand to his chin— too 
late, however, to save a particle of his hirsute honours. 
188a May Crommelin Brown-Eyes xi. (1884) 92 A broad 
though kindly face, totally devoid of hirsute ornament. 

4. trans/, and Jig. Rough, shaggy ; untiimmed. 
1621 Burton Auat. Mel. in. ii. vi. iii. (1651) 558 Dressed 

in some old hirsute attires out of fashion, a 1849 Cole- 
ridge Poems (1850) 11. 106 Garden-plots hirsute and weedy, 
b. Of manners or style : Rough, unpolished. 

1658 Wood Life 5 Apr. (O.H.S.) I. 243 He look'd elderly 
and was cynical and hirsute in his behavior. 1854 Gilfillan 
Life Blair B.'s. Wks. (1854) 125 The tone and style of his 
poem.. are somewhat hirsute and unpolished. 

So Hirsxrted a. rare = prec. 2. 

1707 Sloane Jamaica I. 113 Having neither hirbUted, 
spotted, nor undulated leaves.. 

Hrrsuteness. [f. prec. + -ness.] The state 
or quality of being hirsute ; hairiness. 

1 62 1 Burton Auat. Mel. 1. iii. 111. i. (165 1) 208 Baldness 
comes from excess of driness, hirsuteness from a dry tem- 
perature. 1864 H. Spencer illnstr. Univ. Progr. 62 Red 
republicanism has always been distinguished by its hirsute- 
ness. 



HIRSUTIES. 

j| Hirsuties (hMMfrtiffc). [L., f. hirsitt-us 
Hirsute.] a. Bot. and Entom. Hairiness ; a thick 
covering of hair. b. (See qnot 1854-67.) 

1847 Johnston in Proc. Berw. Nat. Club ill. No. 5. 229 
Body ovate ..clothed with a white appressed hirsuties. 
1854-^7 C. A. Hahms Diet. Med. Terminal, Hirsuties, 
hairiness. The growth of hair in unusual situations, or in 
greater abundance than usual. 

Hirsuto- (hsjsif/to-), comb, form of L. hirsuttts 
Hihsute, prefixed to adjs. of colonr, etc., as hir- 
suto-atrous, with black hairs ; hirsuto-rufous, etc. 

Hirt, obs. f. Heart v., Hurt v. and sb. Hir- 
tle Hirtleborry, var. Hurtle, Hurtleberry. 

+ Hirudinal (hinrdinal), a. Obs. [f. L. hirudo, 
hirudin-em leech + -al.] Of or pertaining to a 
leech. So Hiru'dinid, a member of the Hirudinidai 
or Leech family. Hirudinean, a member of the 
Hirudinea or order of annelids containing the 
leeches. HirndinicTrltnre, the artificial pro- 
pagation of leeches, t Hirtrdinous a., leech-like, 
blood-sucking (Jig.). ^ y ^ .. 

i6si Biggs New Disp. r 192 Exhausted hy :; hirudinall 
blood-suckings. 1654 Gayton Pleas. Notes iv. il 181 Such 
an himdinous and exacting Lady as Dulcinf a. i»35 Kirbv 
Hab. ft /nst. Anim. I. xii. 3 34 His fourth Order [of Inver- 
tebrate Animals] he names Hirudineans. 1861 Hulme tr. 
Moquin-Tandon 11. ill. iv. 147 Hirudiniculture has for some 
years been an important branch of commerce. 1865 H coder 
30 Sept. 368/1 Pisciculture, hirndi[ni]culture, pearlculture. 

Hirundine (hirtrndsui), a. [f. L» hirundo 
swallow + -INI.] Of or pertaining to a swallow. 

1831 Carlyle Sari. Res. 11. ii, Swallows, .swashing to and 
fro with., activity almost super-hirundine. 

t Hirirndinous, a. Obs. rare" 0 , [f. L. hir- 
undo, -inem + -ous.] Of or pertaining to a swallow 

(Blount Glossogr. 1656). 

His (hiz, -iz), poss. pron., $rd sing. masc. and 
t neut. [OE. his {hys), genitive. of personal pron. 
He and hit, It. The cognate langs. have only 
the parallel forms without h, Goth, and OS. is, 
OHG. is, es, in later stages supplanted by the 
originally reflexive sin, stin, ztn, zijn. In OE., on 
the contrary, the refl. possessive sin was already 
obsolescent, and usually replaced by his, hire, htra. 
About the nth c, the genitive his began, after the 
earlier analogy of min, tin, tin, tower, to be 
treated as an adj. (with pi. hist, occurring till the 
15th C.). Like the other possessive pronouns also, 
his tended to develop absolute derivative forms, of 
which hisis, hysen (like hiris, hiren), occur in ME. 
The former did not take root (see next word), and 
the latter is only dialectal (see Hisn).] 
A. Forms. 

1. Sing 1- his; 1-6 hys, (2-7 is, 3 ys, hise, 

3- 4 hiss, hesse, 4 hes, heys, hisse, hijs, hus, 

4- 5 hese, 5 hyse, heis, 6 ys), 6-7 's. 

a 855- His [see B. passim], a 1000 Hymns* n. « 
Se byo eadis se . . a hys willan wyrcS. c 1200 Ormih 84 He 
senndeuss sone hiss word, biss witt, Hiss Sune, hiss mahbt, 
hiss kinde. c »50 Gen. * Ex. 1713 A modi stiward he 
Sor fond Betende a man wid hise wond. Ibid. 2851 He bar 
hise *erde forS in is bond. M97 R- Glouc. (1724) 59 H* let 
a moneJ> of f>e }er ctepye aftur ys owne name, a 1300 Christ 
en Cross S in E. E. P. {1862) 20 Bihold to is brest nakid, 
and is blodi side, a 1300 Cursor M. 62 (Gott.) Hijs fal is 
neist at hand. /bid. 12685 (Cott.) Hes kaes war bolnd sua. 
Ibid. 17890 (G6tt.) AlLmighti godd es fader biss. 13 •. 
E. E. Psalter cxlviii. 8 (Mfiti.) Blaste of stormes, J>at makes 
worde hisse [verbum ejus], c 1380 Wyclif Wks. (1880) 347 
He. .tristib not to hijs trcuthe. c 1380 Siir Ferumb. 881 Attes 
nauel J* deot a-stod. 1393 Langl. P. PL C. xix. 267 Thus 
haue ich beo hus heraude. 1556 Chron. Gr. Friars (Camden) 
68 He was dyschargyd ys byschopryge and all hys londes. 
tisoa Mablowe Jew of Malta iv. m, Look how his brains 
drop out on 's nose. 1609 Sir R. Shirley in Harl. Misc. 
(Malh.) III. 88 Man can receiue is birth but from one place. 
161 1 Shaks. Cymb. v. v. 294, I cut off *s head. 1647 Ward 
Simp. Cobler 85 He . . must lift up 's head. 
f2. Plural. 2-5 nise, 5 hese. Obs. 
a 1100 O. E. Chron. an. 1070 Abbot Turolde. .was cumen 
. .mid ealle hise Frencisce menn. a 1131 J bid. an. 11 23 Se 
kyng . .bed hise biscopes, and bise abbates, and hise £ei*nes 
ealle j»et hi scolden cumen to his jewitene mot. {oid.^n. 
1 124 He sende. .to hise casteles. cxzoo Tnn. Coll. Horn. 
93 t>e holie procession \* he wile maken a domes dai mid 
hise chosene. c iaoo Ormin 14343 fo sha:wenn hise manh- 
tess..burrh hiss goddcunnde kinde. a 1225 ^ff- 
406 Aa of hise [v.r. his] men. 1*58 Proclam. Hen. JU y 
Henr' . . Send igretinge to alle hise holde Uarde and ilea- 
wede. c 1380 Wyclif Serin. Sel. Wks. II. 1 Men shulden 
trowe bi hise word is pat bei ben sojje. c 1400 Destr. Troy 
6892 Henex, with hese men. 

B. Signification. 
+ 1. as gen. case of pers.pron. : a. masc. Of him ; 
of the male being or thing in question, L. ejus; 
b. ntut. of it; c. reft, of himself, of itself, L. sui. 

cBq? K. Mlfrzo Gregory'* Past. Win. i43 . Hwset maxon 
we his nu don ? a 1000 Czdmon's Gen. 616 (Gr.) Nu bu his 
[i.e. baes leohtes] hrinan meaht. c 1000 Sax. ^echd.\.j^ A 
Gedrinc his . . preo ful fulle. a 1300 Cursor M. 3874 Bisid 
lya al night he lai, His vnwitand. /bid 4505 An d, maugre 
bis, he dos him lute, c 1340 /hid. 43 73 (* airi) His hit jvare 
no resoun Tille our lorde do suche tresoun. c 1400 M aunoe v. 
(Roxb.) iv. 12 pe dragoun ..bare him maugree his til a 
cragg of pe see. . , 

2. Poss. cuij. pron. masc. (orig. poss. gen., ana 
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then, like L. ejus, often following its sb.). a. Re- 
ferring to a person : Of or belonging to him, that 
man*s, the male being's ; also refl. of or belonging 
to himself, his o>vn (L. situs). 

This includes the simple possessive relation as in his 
money, his lands 1 , the subjective genitive as 'his defence 
of his doings \ and the objective genitive as in his defeat, 
his murder, his murderer \ No special provision exists in 
the language for theMistinction of the latter two, except by 
context (cf. 4 his dismissal of the envoys was blamed ; he 
received his (own) dismissal soon after y )\ hut in some cases 
the objective genitive is expressed periphrastic^ ly by oj 
him (e.g. 4 his defence, 1 mean your defence of him, was 
well conducted '). But the periphrastic form occurs also 
for the possessive genitive, as for the life of him . 

a 8« O. E. Chron. an. 787_On his dafcuni cuomon arrest 
Hi. sapu. c 1000 Ags. Ps. fTh.) xxxix. [xlU Se wer be his 
to-hona byo to swylcum Drihtne. c 1000 JZlfmc Gen. vh. 
7 Hwaet ba Noe eode into pam arce and his pn suna and 
hiswifandhissunawif. amzO.E. Chron. an. 1101 Se 
cyng.. sende bis brooer. ^1250 Gen. $ Ex. 1737 Wx3 »s 
wiufs he takeS red. 1382 Wyclif Matt. 1. 25 He. .clepide 
his name Jhesus. c 1440 Promfi. P ' * Jf^J 

suus. 1477 Marc. Pastom in P. Lett. No. 809 III. 2>5 The 
Holy Trenyte have yow in Hese kepyng. 1605 Shaks. 
Macb. 1. vfi. is His Host, Who should against his Mur- 
therer shut the doore. 1643 Angier Lane. M- f f**?' 
,6 Which God forbid for his Chnsts sake. 1671 M* 1 -™* 
P. R. 1. 02 Man he seems lo all his lineaments, though 
in his face The glimpses of his Father's glory shine. 1714 
Rowe Jane Shore in. 1, His bold defence of me. 183* 
Tenmyson To J. S. 49 His memory k>ng will live alone In all 
our hearts. 1835-7 Southey in CowPefs Wks. III. 220 
Cowper manifested no pleasure at his sight. 1847 Ghote 
Greece 11. xlv. (1862) IV. 79 His friends retained his panoply. 

b. Also used with objects which are not one s 
property, but which one ought to have, or has 
specially to deal with (e. g. to kill his man, to gam 
his blue), or which are the common possession of 
a class, in which every one is assumed to have his 
share (e.g. he knows his Bible, his Homer, his 
Hudibras, he has forgotten his Greek, his arith- 
metic, etc.). , „ , ... 

1709 Steele Tatler No. 39 F 36 A good Marks-man will 
be sure to hit bis Man at 20 Yards Distance. 18*7 Ld.Eldon 
in S. Walpole Hist. Eng. 1. 158 A sportsman was thought 
nothing of unless be could kill his thousand birds a day. 
1863 Kincsley Water-Bab. iii. 132 He knows his Bewick. 
1870 H. Smart Race for Wife vi, He'd like to see him well 
through 4 his smalls to begin with. 1882-4 [see Blue ^. 9]. 
1884 Freemah Methods Hist. Study (1886) 33 The historian 
of Teutonic nations.. cannot afford wholly to shut up his 
Tacitus, his Strabo, and his Caesar. 

c. In reference to inferior animals his (or her) 
now varies with its, according to the nominative 
pronoun used : see He, It. 

ciooo Ags.Gosp. Matt. xvii. 27 Nimbone aerestan fisc, and 
hys mubxeopena [Rushw. Ootyn muff his], c iaao Bestiary 
, De leun stant on hille, And he man hunten here, 05er 
§un his nese smel. /bid. 58 His [an eagle's] bee is al to- 
wrong. ««So Owl* Night, 77? Ncraai his [a horse s] 
strenthe hit ishilde. c 1380 Sir Ferumb. 794 Set me be-for 
be on is [the horse's] bak. iS35 Coveru. Lev. xi. 29 The 
Wcsell, the Mouse, the Tode, euery one with his kynde. 
1623 Cockeram 111. Gvj, It hath cruell teeth and scaly 
back, with very sharpe clawes on his feete. 1653 Walton 
^*r/*rxi.i96Tbe Barbell is so called, .from or by reason 
of his beard, or wattles at his mouth, his mouth being under 
his nose or chaps. 1697 Daypra Virg.Georg. m. 4x8 The 
fearful Stag dares for his Hind engage. 1733^ Pope Ess. 
Man m. 32 Is it for thee the lark ascends and sings ? Joy 
tunes his voice, joy elevates his wings. 1820 Keats Ot. 
Agnes i, The owl, for all his feathers, was a-cold. 

H Examples of his for hir, htr, are app. errors, 
scribal or typographical. 

c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 248 That ilk *ere the 
quene died in Lindseie, At Westminster, 1 wene,his [i.e. , herl 
tody did thei leie. iS77 Hellowes tr Gueuaras Chron. 
115 Secretly he gaue poyson vnto his wife Sabina, whereby 
sbe finished his life. 
3. Referring to neuter nouns or things inanimate. 
Here are to be distinguished four groups : m 
a. Names of inanimate things of masculine ^gender m lOf . 
b. Nouns of neuter gender in OE. Both these had his in 
OE., resulting in ME. in a general use of Am (c) for all 
names of inanimate things, exc. in those instances where 
her was used, either traditionally from OE., or under the in- 
fluence of translation (the sb. being fem. in Latin, etc.), or 
by personification. In this use, his was often exchanged 
for t/tertofin 16th c.,and was gradually superseded by Its 
from c 1600 onwards, though the historical his lingered in 
some writers till late in the 17th c. d. In modern use, esp. 
since 1700, the use of his with things implies personification. 

a. c 1000 Treat. Astron. in Sax. Leechd.XW. 248 Pjs is 
p«s monan jear, ac his monao is mare. /bid. 274 Se bndda 
heafod wind hatte zephirus. .purh his blatf acuciad ealle 
eorSlice blsedu. 

b. c 1000 Treat. Astron. in Sax. Leechd. III. 246 /Elc 
oaera twelf tacna hylt his monao". c 1000 jELFaic Gen. 1. 1 1 
iEppelbaire treow waestm wircende aefter his cinne. 

C. c 1250 Gen. Sf Ex. 327 Is fruit sired mannes mood, To 
witen booen iwel and good. *13»5 Prose Psalter cmfij. 
19 pe sonne knewe hys going doun. 138a Wyclif Matt. vi. 
34 It sufficith to the day his malice, c 1386 Chaucer Pro/. 
1 AprilL with hi-e -boure s soote. ^ 1405 Bidding Prayer m 
Lay Folks Mass Bk. 65 That the erthe may bring forthe his 
fruyt. c 1449 Pecock Repr. 1. ii. 10 It longith not to Holi 
Scripture, neither it is his office. 1523 Lo- Bern ess Froiss. 
i. ccx. 251 Euery hatayle bad bis vawarde. 1526 J-'Noale 
John iii. 8 And thou nearest his sounde [1539 (Great Bible), 
the sounde thurof]. 1561 Daus tr. Bullinger on Apoc. 
(1573) 47 b, It seemeth to haue kept his olde wonte. 1563 
Homilies 11. Whitsunday 1. (1859) ^54 This feast hath his 
name, to he called Pentecost. i6u Bible Exod. xxxtx. 33 
The tent, and all his furniture, his taches, his boards, his 
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barres, and his pillars, and his sockets. 1612 Bmnsley Lud. 
Lit. Qi The Preposition must be ioined with his case. 1O34 
W. Wooo Nezu Eng. Prosp. (1865) 41 Boston is two miles 
North-east from Roxberry : His situation is very p easant. 
1644 Nye Gunnery Contents, How to renew and make good 
any sort of Gnn-powder that hath lost his strength. 1670 
T. "Smith Eng. Hnprov. Revived 225 Gout wort, .easeth the 
bains of the Gout, and. .had not bisName for nothing. 

d. 1667 Milton P. L. x. 652 The Sun Had first his 
precept so to move. 1725 Pope Odyss. xi. 195 The wide 
sea with all his billows raves, /bid. xvu. 688 The sun 
obliquely shot his dewy ray. 1808 J. Barlow Columb. 1. 437 
Saw proud Potosi lift his glittering bead. 18 18 J as. Mill 
Brit, /ndia 1 1. v. v. 530 Famine now raged in all bis horrors. 
4. After a sb., used instead of the genitive in- 
flexion. Cf. the similar use of Hew, Their. 
Chiefly with proper nouns, but also with others. 

Found already in OE., hut most prevalent from c 1400 to 
1750; sometimes identified with the genitive inflexion -es, 
•ts, -ys, esp. in 16-1 7th c, wben it was chiefly (but not ex- 
clusively) used with names ending in or when the 
inflexional genitive would have been awkward. Archaically 
retained in Book-keeping and for some other technical pur- 

P ?woo Ags. Ps. (Th.) xcviii[i]. 6 J?a Gode his naman neode 
cixdan. c 1000 ^Elpric Num. xiii. 29 We sesawoh Enac 
his cynryn. c 1175 Lay. 29589. Amang be king his cnihtes. 
/bid. 11296 Vo was in Norweie his erp. /bid. 19030 l° e 
inchestre his toun. c 1380 Sir Ferumb. 3130 pay kemen 



Winchestre his toun. c 1380 Sir Ferumb. 3130 payj- - 
atte laste to Ainyral ys pauyloun. 1387 TaEviSA Higden 
(Rolls) III. 203 To fore Noe is flood, c 1420 Chron. Vtlod. 
^044 To by-reue holy chirche his possessione. 14*6 Audel ay 
Poems ii To forsake syr Sathanas his werkus everychon. 
a 1460 Gregory's Chron. in Hist. Coll. Citizen Lond. 
(Camden) 203 Beyng at Wynchester in Wycham ys college. 
1551 Robinson tr. Move's Utop. Ep.. The twpo pnncipall 
secretaries to the kyng his moste excellente maiestie. c iw 
Habpsfield Divorce Hen. V/// (Camden) 178 Since Christ 
his birth. 1568 R. Franck North. Mem. (1821) 31 Jobs 
patience, Moses his meekness, Ahraham s faith. IS79 K - 
Gloss. Spenser's Sheph. Col. Jan. 60 Julia, themperor 
Augustus his daughter. 1583 Stubbes A not. Abus. 11. 



(1882) 3 When Pharao the king of kgypt his sinne was ripe. 
1504 T. B. La Primand. Fr. Acad. 11. 425 Epicures and 
Atheists, .who place Nature in God his stead. IS99 Thynne 
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Animadv. (1875) 64 Wordes are curteyled for the verse his 
cause. 1648 Gage West /nd. i. (1655)? Fit mates for the 
Horseleech his two daughters, crying, Give, give. i66x Bk. 
Com. Prayer, Pr.for all Conditions of Men, And thiswe beg 
for Jesus Christ his sake. 1667 Pkpys Diary Aug., Do hear 
Mr. Cowly mightily lamented his death, by Dr. Ward.. as 
the best poet of our nation. 1671 H. M. tr. Colloq.Erasm. 
xn Whether of the two bis death seemed to be more 
Christian? i 7 w Addison Sped. No. 409^ 7 In examining 
jEneas his Voyage by the Map. xn\(> Rep. Cona\ Sir 7- 
Cope 13 The Orders contained m ' the Marquis his letter . 
1767 H. Walfole Historic Doubts etc. (1768) 66 King 
Edward the Fourth his death. 1843 Caalyle Past * Pr- 
iv. i, It were better for you .. to keep out of Pandarus his 
neighbourhood. . ( 

II Sometimes an erroneous expansion ot s. 
1607 HAfliNGTON in Park Nug. Aniiq. (1804) Ii. 238 Mrs. 
Sands his maid. „ _. 

5. His one, Sc. his lane, for earlier htm one : see 
One, Lone. His own: see Own. His self', see 
Himself IV. and Self. 

Hence His v. trans, nonce-wd., to use his of, to 
qualify with his. 

1621 Bp. Mountagu Diatribx 1. 167 Yet Colossus was no 
man nor woman that you His it. (Referring to Selden s 
' upon a Colossus his backe '.] 

His (hiz), absolute poss. pron. [The 3rd pers. 
sing. masc. member of the series mine, thine, his, 
hers, its, ours, yours, theirs, formed ©r differentiated 
in various ways from the adjective possessives my, 
thy, his, htr, its, our, your, their. In OE ; and 
early ME., no such distinction existed ; the simple 
possessive prons. min, pin, tire, tower, and the 
genitive cases hir, hire, hira (with ME. }eftre), 
were used in both constructions. The differentia- 
tion app. began about 1 300, but was not complete 
till much later. In min,}in {mint, thine) the ori- 
ginal forms remained when used absolntely ; when 
followed by a sb., they were gradually reduced to 
mi, thi, now my, iky. In her, our, your, their, an 
absolute pron. was formed by the addition of -is, 
-es, -'f , 'S (see Hers, etc.) In his, which already 
ended in s, although a form Hisis was tried in 
ME., the additional -is, -es, -s, did not take root, 
and the absolute his sien, il suo,der scinige), 
(although it may perhaps be considered as standing 
for his's, his\ as in possessives \\VtJestts\ Moses , 
remains identical in form with the simple or adjec- 
tive possessive. The more recent its, also ending 
in s, has followed the example of his. For another 
type of the absolute pronoun see HlSN.] 
The absolute form of prec, used when no noun 
follows : = His one, his ones. 

c 1000 Ags. Ps. (Th.) xcix. 2 [c. 3] We his syndon. « 117$ 
Cott. Horn. 231 Pa cweS se hlaford to his. a ia*5 Leg. KaM. 
1392 As he bet hise. i*Q7 R. Glouc. (1724W51 He ;: ladd £ 
ost gret ynou a3e ^e kyng & hys. a 1300 Cursor M. io ? 8 
For.y wa he wit his for-lorn. /bid. 6479 V\ neghbur wijf 
aerne noght at haue, Ne aght of his. c xyn Bcket 1578 And 
strivede for holi churche a3en the King and his. * *33° K - 
Brunne Chron. (1810) 57 Edward him granted . . Pat neuer 
be Dangildt for ne non of hise, Suld bt chalenged for man 
of Dan.s lond. 1388 Wyclif Job xxxix. 16 H* [the ostnche] 
is maad hard to hise briddis, as if thei hen not hise 1 13^ She 
hir hiris]. 1460 Capgrave Chron. (Rolls) 146 Pbihp 
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sold his prisoners: Richard hung his. a 1533 Ld. Berners 
Huon Iv. 185 All y* damages that thou hast dooe him & his. 
1611 Bible Song Sol. ii. 16 My beloued is mine, and 1 am his. 
1784 Cowpsa Task v. 343 He is ours .. We are his, 1827 
Scott Napoleon Introd. Wks. 1870 IX. 49 Blood .. shed . . 
without command of his. 1864 Tennyson En. Ard. 756 
[He] saw the babe, Hers, yet not his, upon the father's knee. 

t His, hise, fers. pron., zrd sing. fern, acc. 
Obs. Forms : 3 hes, es, 3-4 his, is, as, 4 hys, 
y a, hise, hyse. [This and the next are identical 
in form, and are intimately associated in their his- 
tory, as well as in the obscurity of their origin. 
They appear together in south and s.e. of England 
before 1200, and continue in use there for abont 
200 years. They each take the place of an OK 
hi, hy acc. (Hi * and 2 ), when this was being dis- 
placed elsewhere by the dative {hire and hem) ; they 
each answer to OS. ;w, sea, sie, OFris. se, MDu. 
sty se, MLG. se, OHG. sia, sie, MHG. sie, si, sf t 
Ger. sie * her * and • them \ to which they appear to 
be in some way related. They are also enclitically 
combined as -es, -j, with a vb. or another pronoun : 
e.g. dide-s,calde-s, sette-s, warp-cs, hc-s, mc-s, we-s. 

Morsbach (Anglia. Mar. 1897, 331), founding on the fact 
that OFris. and MDu. se * her, them', is an uncmphatic 
form, often enclitic, and then in OFris. reduced to -s to com* 
bination with the vb., eg. bund***, bifuchien* (for bun- 
den +se, etc.), suggests a like origin for these ME. 
pronouns. He would find the earliest extant form in the 
enclitic -xof calde-s.sette-s, he-s, nu-s, etc, which he takes 
to represeDt, as in OFris, an earlier se, an uncmphatic form 
from the pronominal base se, sio ; this, after its origin was 
forgotten, is conjectured to have been expanded, as a 
separate word, to es, is, hes, his, on the analogy of such 
combinations as madim=made him,tomdem=tomdehem. 
The form hise of the Ayenbite might be explained as simi- 
larly developed from the enclitic -se. But it is doubtful 
whether the chronology of the forms, as preserved to us, sup- 
ports this development.] 

= Her, it ; reft, herself. (See also As, Es frons.) 

a i»oo Moral Ode 55 (Trin. Coll. Horn.) Se be aihte wile 
holde wel be while hes mu^e wealden 3» euc hes for codes 
luue banne do3 hes wel ihealden. c noo Trin. ColL Horn. 
159 An edie meideche hes fette horn, c noo Vices ff 
Virtues 107 He is isali Se hes [temperantia] halt. 1*97 R. 
Glouc (Rolls) 6595 He . .is kioges croune nom & sette is vpe 
be rode heued. a 1300 Fragm. Pop. Sc. (Wright) 363 Jhilke 
so'ile nymeb his in, and bileveb i-wis In be childes brayn an 
he*, c 1315 Shoreham 77 Tha} he hy hyre ne ligge nou^t 
Other halt hys ine hys house. Ibid. 136 The erthe hys hevy 
. . Ho halt ys op. 1340 Ayenb. 179 Ase deb be cat mid Jk: 
raous banne he his hep ynome ; and huanne he heb mid hire 
longe yplayd, banne he his etb. Ibid. 191 pe prest his [i. e. 
a cow] nom blebeliche, and hise aente to be obren. 

tHis, hise, fers. pron., yd pi. acc. Obs. 
Forms : 2-3 hes, 3 es, 2-4 his, 3-4 is, hys, ys, 
as, 4 hise. [See prec. This took the place of 
OE. hi, hy plural, and was equivalent in sense to 
ME. hem.] =Them. (See also As, Es prons.) 

a 1175 Colt. Horn. 237 Eter gate me his scyft, and ber me 
hi to 3esceode5. c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 55 pa bodes he beodeS 
ber inne, Bute weo hes haldeo, we do5 suone, and uwile 
mon hes undernim to haldcn wel. c 1200 Vices $ Virtues 
23 Nu 5urh godes grace bu hes hafst forsaken, c woo Trin. 
Coll. Horn. 145 Hie his fet lauedc.and wipede his ber after 
mid hire faire here, c 1200 Moral Ode 259 Ibid. 228 pe 
waren swo lease men, bat mes ne mihte leuen. c 1220 
Bestiary 786 Alle wes ojen to hauen in mode, c 1250 Gen. 
<$■ Ex. 135 He settes in Se firmament. Ibid. 943 Vndelthes 
leide quor-so hes tok. Ibid. 1700 Bala two drildre bar bi 
him, Rachel caldes dan, neptalim. Ibid. 1702 Lia calde is Gad 
and asscr. Ibid. 3025 Moyses askes up-nam. And warpes vt 
til heuene-ward. c 1250 Old K ent. Stmt. \nO.E. Misc. 34 pu 
his makest velaghes to us. 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 9163 pe 
bones hii bere . . And ybnrede ys here vayre ynou. c 1300 
Havelok 1 174 He ys hire yaf, and she as tok. c 1315 Shohe* 
mam 92 In ston ich wot that he hys wrot. 1340 Ayenb. 71 
pe dyab hise heb and neuremo his nele be yelde. Ibid. 100 
He his hyat and his chasteb. 13.. K. A lis. 4088 Darie 
hyght. .Remuwe his tentis. .And setten his bysyde Estrage. 

His, obs. spelling of is : see Be v. 

Hiih(hif),w.i dial. [Echoic: cf. Hiss. With 
sense 2 cf. also MDu. hissen, his seen, in Kilian also 
hisschen, to hound on a dog, to instigate, MLG. 
hissen, hi/sen, Bu. hitsen.'} 

1. inlr. A by-form of Hiss. 

1388 Wyclif 2 Chron. xxix. 8 (The Lord] gaf hem in to 
stiryng, and in to perischyng, and in to hisshing [1382 
whistlyng, Vulg. in sihilum]. 1398 Trevisa Earth. De P. 
R. xill. xxvi. 1495) 458 The grekes tell that this fisshe v 
conceyuyth of the serpent, and therfore fisshars calle it 
wyth hysshynge and whystlyng. 1530 Tindale Num. Prol. 
Wks. (Parker Soc.) 1. 432 So manifestly proved that they 
cannot once hish against it. 

2. To make a hissing noise to hound on a dog. 
i860 Geo. Eliot Mill on El. v. ii, 1 might hish at him 

hy th'hour together, before he'd fly at a real gentlewoman 
like you. 

Hish, sb. [Echoic] The rushing or whishing 
noise made by a scythe cutting grass, etc. 

1893 M. Gray Last Sentence III. ut. xviii. 251 The hish 
of falling swathes. Ibid. 252 * Hish, hish ! ' went the scythes. 

Hence Hish v.- inlr., to make this sound. 

1893 M. Gray Last Sentence III. lit. xiv. 188 The gar- 
dener's scythe hishing through the grass. 

Hisingerite (hi-siijgarait). A/in. [Named 
1828 after W. Hisinger, a Swedish chemist: see 
-1TE. (The name had been previously proposed 
for gillingite.)] A hydrous silicate of iron of 
somewhat uncertain composition. 



1823 H. J. Brooke Introd. Crystallogr. 469 Hisingerit 
[—gillingite\. 1868 Dana .Win. (ed, 5) 490 Cleve's analysis 
makes the scotiolite. .essentially hisingerite. 

tHi/sis, absolute poss. pron. Obs. [f. His 
poss. pron., in the same way as Ilir-is, hires, 
hers, Onris, oures, ours, etc. were formed from her, 
our, etc As the simple possessive itself ended in s, 
it appears to have been generally felt to be unneces- 
sary to add another -ij or V.] =next. 

c 1380 Wyclik Three Treatises (Todd 1851) 1. 59 J>at 
pope may do no symooye for alle beneficis ben hisis [Bodley 
MS. hise]. 

Hisn, his'n (hi-z'n), absolute poss. pron. dial. 
Also 5 hysene, 6 hizzen. [f. His poss. pron., 
analogous to hem, ourn,yourtt, theim, apparently 
by form-association with My, mine, Thy, thine, 
earlier ml, mln, thl, thin, in which the -« distin- 
guishes the absolute from the adjective form. These 
forms in are midland and southern.] = His absol. 
poss. pron. 

c 1410 Love Bonavettt. Mirr. lxii. 119 (Gibbs MS.) Bote 
bat was oure ioye and nojt hysene. 1575 Laneham Lett. 
(1871) 15 With humbl suhiection of him and hizzen. 1748 
Richardson Clarissa xxxii. I. 219 [Anthooy Harlow, a 
gentleman of family and fortune, writesl When you are hisn. 
a, 1845 Hood Muggins <$■ Dutgins, I often wish my lot was 
hiso. {.Provincial Adage, 'Him as prigs what isn't hisn, 
When he's cotch'd he goes to prison.'] 

Hisop, obs. form of Hyssop. 

t Hispanian (hisp^i-nian), a. Obs. rare. [f. 
L. Hispdnia, in 16th c. Eng. Hispanic Spain.] 
Of or belonging to Spain, Spanish. 

[1580 in Picton L'pool Munic. Rec. (1883) I. 42 Trading 
[to] Hispanie and Portingale.] 1656 Blount Glossogr., 
Htspanian, of or belonging to Spain, born in Spain. 

Hispanic (hispse*nik), a. rare. [f. L. Hispa- 
nic-us Spanish (f. Hispaniay. see -ic] Pertaining 
to Spain or its people ; esp. pertaining to ancient 
Spain. So tHispa-nicalfl.(<7^j.); Hispa'nically 
adv., in the Spanish manner ; Hfspaniclsm (his- 
parnisiz'm), a Spanish idiom or mode of expression; 
Hispa-nicize v. trans., to render Spanish. 

1584 R. Scot Viscov. Witchcr. in. vii. (1886) 38 ?i/*rg., 
Confession compulsorie ; as hy Hispanicall inquisition. 
1632 Lithgow Trav. 1. 19 In this Hispanicall^ proverbe. 
1831 Eraser's Mag. III. 613 A gentleman so Hispanically 
cognominated. 1836 Macaulay Ess., Temple (1887) 460 
A style . . superficially deformed, indeed, by Gallicisms and 
Hispanicisms. 1878 H. A. Webster in Encycl. Brit. VI. 
i£5/2 Others [tribes] have been in large measure Hispani- 
cized both in language and in hahits. 1889 Sat. R ev. 12 Jan. 
27/2 The Hispanicisms and generally uncultivated character 
of the style. 

Hispaniolate (hispse'nuH^t), v. rare. [f. Sp. 
espaiiolar to make Spanish, f. espaflol Spanish, f. 
Espafla :—L. /fispdnia Spain: see -ate 3.] trans. 
To make Spanish, imbue with Spanish notions. 

i860 Motlev Netherl. xxxiii. (i860) III. 454 The His- 
paniolated counsellors of Duke John. 

Hispa niolize, v. [f. as prec. + -ize.] =prec. 

1583 Stocker Hist. Civ. Warrcs Lowe C. 1. a ij a, Certaine 
other Hispaniolized low Countrey men. 1600 O. E. Repl. to 
Libel Pref. 10 This rinegued English, and Hispaniolized 
fugitiue. 1619 in Crt. <$■ Times Jos. I (1849) H. 192 A privv 
councillor, .wished that fenestration were the reward of such 
that had their tongues so Hispaniolised. 1823 Soutmev in 
Q. Rev. XXIX. 191 The favour with which he had been 
received at Madrid, .had completely hispaniolized him. 

Hispanize (hrspanaiz), v. [f. L. Hispanns 
Spanish, Spaniard + -ize.] trans. =prec. 

1600 W. Watson Decacordon (1602) 239, 1 was informed by 
an Hyspanized politicians meanes. 1612 T. James Jesuit's 
Dciujif. 50 (Parsons] a Zoilus, a Timon, an hispanized Ca- 
meleon, like Proteus wretched seed of Cain, and sonne of 
Beliall. 1824 New Monthly Mag. XL 190 He selected . .that 
only which was adapted for representation in Spain, hispan- 
izing (if we may be allowed the term) whatever he found it 
convenient to transport with him. 

Hispa*no-, combining form of L. Hispan-ns 
Spanish, prefixed to another gentile adj., which it 
either qualifies or is coupled with ; as in Hispano- 
Gallican, belonging in common to Spain and Gaul 
(or France) ; so Hispano-Oerman, Htspano- 
Italian. Hlspano-Moresque, belonging to the 
Moors of Spain, Spanish-Moorish. 

1824 IVestm. Rev. II. 449 Spain, Austria, the Hispano 
Italian Stales. 1845 S. Austin Rankers Hist. Rcf. III. 12 
The Hispano-Gcrman army had conquered Rome. 1897 
Wcstm. Gas. 24 Dec. 3/2 Hispanc-Moresque [ware] is treated 
at greater length. 

Hispid (hi-spid), a. [ad. L. hispid-us in same 
sense. Cf. F. hispide (14th c in Hatz.-Darm.).] 
Rough with stiff hair or bristles ; shaggy ; bristly : 
in Bot. and Invert. Zool. Clothed with short stiff 
hairs or bristles ; rough with minute spines. 

1646 H. More in % Hall's Poems To yng. Authour, John 
I of the wilderness ? the hairy child ? The hispid Thisbite ? or 
! what satyr wild? 1648 Herrick Hesper., To J. Weare 24 
Sooner the in-side of thy hand shall grow Hisped, and 
hairie. 1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp. s.v. Leaf % Hispid Leaf 
J ..one whose surface is covered with more thick and rigid 
i hairs than the pilose leaf. 1835 Kirby Hob. $ Inst. Anim. 
I I. xi. 323 The Hispid Worms of Lamarck. 187a Oliver 
Elenu Bot. 11. 212 The herbage of Boragineae is often very 
coarse and hispid. 1877 Coues & Allen N. Amer. Ro- 
dentia 31 Pelage hispid, from abundance of large bristly 
hairs. Jig. 1848 J. Hamilton Happy Home ii. (1871) 37 
The harsh and hispid law. 



Hence Kispi dity ; Ki spidly adv. 

1660 H. More Myst. Godl. in. vi. § 5 The hispidity, or 
hairiness of skin. 1854 Mayne Expos. Lex., Hispiditas.. 
hispidity. 1870 Hooker Stuti. Flora 228 Sheep's-bit . . his- 
pid I y pubescent. 

Hispi'dulate, a. [f. as next : see -ATE 2 .] = 
next. 1854 in Mayne Expos. Lex. 

Hispidnlous (hispi di«bs), a. [f. L. type 
*hispidtd-us (cf. acidttlus) + -ous.] Slightly hispid. 

1854 in Mayne Expos. Lex. 1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 
198 Leaves hispidulous lanceolate entire or distantly lobed. 

Hiss (his), v. [A word imitating or exemplifying 
the sonnd to which it is applied ; app. not recorded 
before the close of the 14th c, and not known in 
the earlier stage of any Teutonic lang. (An alleged 
OE. hysian is an error.) Kilian has in early mod. 
Flem. (1 599) ihisschen, his sen, sibilare, Aug. hisse \ 
but this word is not in MDu. nor in mod.Du., where 

* to hiss ' is sissen, Ger. zischen. Cf. Htsu, Hizz.] 

1. inlr. To make the sharp spirant sound emitted 
by certain animals, as geese and serpents, or caused 
(e.g.) by the escape of steam through a narrow 
aperture, or uttered in the pronunciation of ' j\ 
(L. sibilare.) 

1388 Wyclif I so, v. 26 He schal hisse [138a whistlen] to 
hym fro the endis of erthe. c 1400 Mavnoev. (1839) xviii. 196 
J?ei speken nought, but bei hissen, as serpentes don. c 1440 
Jacob's IVell (E.KT.S.) 107 Asa chylde, pat dare no3t passe, 
for be goos hysseth at him. c 1532 Dewes Introd. Fr. in 
Palsgr. 917 The serpentes hysses. ^1637 B. Jonson Eng. 
Gr«w.\Vks.(Rtldg.) 774/2 Sis a most easy and gentle letter, 
and softly hisseth against the teeth in the prolation. 1656 
Br. Hall Occas. Medit. (185 1) 54 Hark how that iron, 
quenched in the water, hisseth. 1715-20 Pope Iliad 1. 68 He 
twang'd his deadly bow. And hissing fly the feather'd fates 
below. 1843 Lever J. Hinton xl, The little tea-kettle was 
hissing on the hob. 187a Baker Nile Tribut. xxi. 362 A few 
drops of water thrown on the surface will hiss and evaporate 
as though cast upon molten metal 

2. Oi a person : To make this sonnd as an ex- 
pression of disapproval or derision. (Usually const. 
at, with indirect passive.) 

1388 Wyclif Jer. xix. 8 Ech that passith bi it, schal 
wondre, and hisse (138a whistlen) on al the veniaunce 
thereof. 153s Coyerda le Lam. ii. 15 Hissinge and wag- 
ginge their hcades vpon the doughter Jerusalem, c 1566 J. 
Alday tr. Boaystuau's Tlieat. tVortdlvj, Subject, as in a 

Jlaye to be hissed at, and chased awaye with shame. 1649 
er. Taylor Gt. Exemp. HI. Ad § 15. 105 Thou art disgraced 
and hissed at. 1683 Dryoen Vina. Dk. o/Gnise Wks. 1725 
V. 329 To Clap and Hiss are the Privileges of a Free-born 
Subject in a Play-House. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xiv, 
Those who had hissed when the subject was introduced. 

3. trans. To express disapproval of (a persgn or 
thing) by making this sound. 

1599 Marston Sco. Villanie I. iv. 190 Would not some 
freshman . . Hisse and deride such blockish foolery ? 1615 
J. Stephens Satyr. Ess. 292 When hee heares his play hissed. 
1720 Prior Prol. to * TIu Orphan' 4 Hireling actors .. 
Whom you may clap or hiss for half-a-crown. 1833 LAMa 
Elia (i860) 274 They have hissed me. 

4. To drive or send away with or by means of 
hissing. Chiefly with advbs., as to hiss out, away, 
down. 

1519 Horman Vulg. 137 He was hyssed out of the place. 
1548 VoKULErasm. Par. Luke Pref. 12 The poetes doe hisse 
the olde goddes out of place. 1591 Svlvester Du Bartas 
1. iv. 4S9 He. . Is to be hist from learned Disputations. 1642 
Fuller Holy *r Prof. St. iv. xi. 290 They had rather be 
hiss'd down then not come upon the stage. x6$$ Gurnall 
Chr. in Ann. xix. (1669) 240/2 Thus faith hisseth Satan 
away with this his argument. 1779 Johnson Lett, to Mrs. 
Thrale 28 Oct., 1 always hissed away the charge. 1895 K. 
H. Sherard in Bookman Oct. 17/2 The first performance of 

* Faust ', which was hissed off the stage on that occasion. 

5. To utter or express by hissing or with a hiss, 
esp. as expressive of intense anger or hate. 

1775 Johnson Tax. no Tyr. 78 One of the threats hissed 
out hy the Congress. 1850 Lynch Theo. Trin. yii. 135, 
I sat down to the piano whilst the kettle was hissing pre- 
paration. 1884 Pa e Eustace 66 4 You shall yet repent this \ 
ne hissed. 

Hence Hissed (hist) a. Hisser, one who 

hisses. 

C1440 Gesta Rom. xxxv. 137 (Harl. MS.) In that obere 
side is an hisser or a siblatour, and he hissithe so swetlye. 
1589 Nashe Pref. to Greene's Menap/ton (Arb.) 13 Whose 
heroicall poetry .. recalled to life what euer hissed [ed. 
1616 histed] Barbarisme hath been buried this C. yeere. 
1662 J. Chandler Van Helmont's Oriat. 164 He uncom- 
pelled, runs back to hissed-oul elementary distemperatures. 
1819 Sporting Mag. IV. 20 A rhapsody addressed to the 
clappers, hissers and damners, attending the theatres. Mod. 
' S ' is a hissed consonant. 

Hiss (his), sb. Also 6 hys, hysse. [f. Htss v.] 
1. A sharp continuous spirant sound such as is 
emitted by geese and serpents, and in the pro- 
nunciation of ' s ... 

1513 Douglas sEueis xii. xiii. 176 Scho [an owl] soundis 
so with mony hys and how, And in hys scheild can with hyr 
wyngis smyte. 1598 Barret Theor.lVarrei : 11. 1. 17 The 
alarme. .is sometimes done with a whistk or hysse, for not 
10 disturhe the Campe. 1667 Milton P. L.x. -jtZ Brusht 
with the hiss of russling wings. 1791 Cowpes / had xvi. 435 
The hiss of flying -hafts, 1871 I Stephen Playgr. Europe 
Hi. (1894) 80 A layer [of snow].. slid smoothly down . .with a 
low ominous hiss. 1887 Bowen Vtrg. JSnvtd v. 278 Some 
snake, .throat lifted to dart Hiss upon hiss. . 

b. Phonetics. A consonant pronounced with a 
hiss; a sibilant. Also attrib. 



HISSA. 

1890 Sweet Pritntr Spoken Eng. 10 Burres^ (voiced hisses) 
when final begin with voice and end in whisper. % 1892 — 
Short Hist. Eng. Grammar § 305 Words .. ending in a 
hiss-consonant. 

2. This sound uttered in disapproval or scorn. 

1602 Dekker Satiro-Mastix To Rdr. A ivb, To beholde 
this short Comedy of Errors, and where the greatest enter, 
to give them instead of a bisse, a gentle correction. 1667 
Milton P. L. x. 508 A dismal universal hiss, the sound Of 
public scorn. 1711 Pope Temp. Fame 405 Scornful hisses 
run thro" all the crowd. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) III. 70 
The applauses and hisses of the theatre. * 

f Hissa, int. Obs. [Cf. heisau, under Heeze 
v., quot. 1549. Also Sp. hiza, ' hoise, as mariners 
hoise vp saile * (Minsheu) ; Pg. ica interj., a term 
used by seamen in hauling a rope : see Hoise.] 
A cry used on ship-board in hauling or hoisting. 

c 1450 Piter. Sea Voy. 13 in Stac. Rome etc. 37 With 
•howel hissa!' then they tthe sailors] cry, « What, liowe, 
mate ! thow stondyst to ny, Thy fetow may nat hale the by . 

Hissation, humorous for hissing: see -ation. 

His-self (dial, hissel, hissen) : see Himself IV. 

Hissiness (hi'sines). [f. an assumed adj. *hissy 

+ -ness.] Hissing manner or character. 

1828 Blackiu. Mag. XXI II. 398 Mr. Hunt, .to the prating 
pertness of the parrot adds the hissiness of the bill-point- 
mg gander. 

Hissing (hi-sirj), vbl. sb. [f. Hiss v. + -ingI.] 

1. The action of the verb Hiss ; the production 
of a sibilant sound ; sibilation. With a and //. An 
instance of this ; a hiss. 

1388 Wyclif Judges v. 16 That thou here the hissyngis of 
flockis. 1535 Coyerdale 1 Kings xix. 12 After the fyre 
came there a styll softe hyssinge [138* Wyclif issyng]. 1656 
tr. Hobbes y Elem. Philos. (1839) 489 The breath blown with 
violence from the mouth makes a hissing, because m going 
out it rakes the superficies of Ihe lips, whose reaction 
against the force of the breath is nol sensible. 171 1 Aooison 
Sped. No. 135 r 7 That hissing in our Language, which is 
taken so much notice of by Foreigners. 1810 Shelley 
Zastrozzi xiii, The wind .. whispered in low hissings among 
the withered sbrubs. , 

2. The utterance of a hiss or hisses as a sign of 
disapproval or detestation. 

1382 Wyclif Micah vi. 16 Y shulde jeue thee in to per- 
dicloun, and men dwellynge in it in to hissyng. i«7 Mro- 
oleton Wisdom of Solomon vii. 15, I rather look for clap* 
ping than for hissing, a 17x9 Addison Playhouse (R.\ 
Thundering claps and dreadful hissings rise. 

3. concr. An occasion or object of expressed 
opprobrium, arch. 

1388 Wyclif Jer. li. 37 Babiloyne schal be. .the dwellyng 
of dragouns, wondryng and hissyng [1382 whistling]. 1560 
Bible (Genev.) Jer. xix. 8, I wil make this citie desolate 
and an hissing. 1873 H. Rogebs Orig. Bible i. 51 That the 
Jews would at last become a hissing and a by-word among 
the nations. 

4. Comb, hissing-stock (after laughing-stock), 
an object of expressed opprobrium or scorn. 

1648 Petit. Eastern Ass. 4 To make our selves an hissing- 
stocke to Papists, _ ^ mt 

Hi'SSing, a. [f. Hiss v. + -ing \ ] That 
hisses (in the senses of the verb). 

a 1547 Surrey Mneid 11. (R.)» Whoes waltring longs did 
lick their hissing mouthes. 1590 Spenser F. Q. i. u. 9 For 
her he hated as the hissing snake. 1697 Drvoen Vtrg. 
Georg. iv. 250 Others to quench the hissing Mass prepare. 
1784 Cowper Task iy. 38 While the bubbling and loud- 
hissing urn Throws up a steamy column. 1834 Blackw. 
Mag. XXXVI. 484/2 The hissing iron became of a dull red. 

b. Of sounds: Sibilant, sibilated. 

1697 Dryden Mneid xi. 820 He drowned One bissing 
letter in a softer sound. 1741 Richardson Pamela (1 824) I . 
xxix. 289 Methinks there is such a hissing sound in the word 
sister, that I cannot abide it. 1855 Bain Senses * /*£ 11. 11. 
§ 15 The hissing sound of j, the burring of the r, the hum of 
the w,are well marked modes of producing variety of effect. 
C. advb. in phr. hissing hot. 

1771 Contemplative Man I. 50 He sent ihemboth hissing 
hot into the other World. 

Hence Hissingly adv. 

161 1 Cotgr., Sijflantement, hissingly, with a whistling 

Hist (hist), int. [A natural exclamation (also 
more exactly written 'si !) enjoining silence (which 
seems to be suggested by the abrupt stoppage of 
the sibilant by the mute). Cf. 1st, St, Whisht.] 

1. A sibilant exclamation used to enjoin silence, 
or call on people to listen. 

1617 Minsheu Ductor, Hist, tiota silent ij. 1681 Otway 
Soldier's Fort. v. i, Didst thou hear nothing ? Hist, hark ! 
1767-74 Thornton tr. Plautus' Discov. (R.), Hist ! silence ! 
be of good heart. 1870 Morris Earthly Par. III. iv. 203 
• Hist said the old man, ' there he is \ 

2. A similar sound made to urge on a dog or 
other animal. Hist-a-boy, an exclamation used to 
incite or urge on. U.S. 

1 841 Emerson Addr., Conservative Wks. (Bohn) II. 276 He 
must cry ' Hist-a-boy * and urge the game on. i860 — Co?ul. 
Life, Illusions ibid. 4 43 To. .cry Hist-a-boy ! to every good 
dog. tCf. Sc. hist-a-cat t , 'st-a-cat t , used in hounding a dog 
after a cat.] „ __ 

Hist (hist), v. Now poelic. [f. Hist int.] 
I. fl. trans. To summon with the exclamation 
'histl ' ; to summon in silence or without noise. Obs. 

163a Milton Penseroso 5S The cherub Contemplation; 
And the mute Silence hist along, 'Less Philomd 1 will 1 deign 
a song. 1647 H. More Song o/Soulun. lvu, Which he to 
me with earnest countenance show d Histing me nearer. 
1778 R. Lowth Transl. Isa. v. 26 He will hist every one of 
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them from the ends of the earth. Ibid. vii. 18 Jehovah shall 
hist the fly. .And the bee. .And they shall come. 
2. intr. To be silent. 

1867 J. Conincton Virg. /Eneidx. 237 (ed. 2) Then should 
some man of worth appear Whose stainless virtue all revere, 
They hush, they hist [ed. 1 list! ; his clear voice rules Their 
rebel wills, their anger cools. . 

II. 3. trans. To incite or urge on with the ex- 
clamation 4 hist ' ; hence, generally, to incite. 

1604 Miooleton Father Hubbard's Tales Wks. 1886 VII I. 
106 Lest they should be out, or faint, or cold, Their innocent 
clients bist them on with gold. , 

Histic (hi-stik), a. [f. Gr. tWs tissue + -ic.] 
Of or pertaining to tissues. (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1886.) 

Hi stin. [f. as prec. + -in.] A name for fibrin. 

1886 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Histioid (hi-stloid), a. Phys. and Path. [f. 
Gr, Ivrfov, dim. of tcros web, tissue + -OID.] ~ 
Histoid. _ 

1854 Jones & Siey. Pathol. Anat. (1874) 134 Those new 
growths which resemble the simple tissues of the body may 
be called Simple Histioid Tumours. 1876 tr. Wagner's 
Gen. Pathol. 355 Virchow calls tumors which are composed 
of only one tissue, tissue-like, or Histioid. 

Histiology (histifrlodgi). [f. as prec. + -logy, 
Cf. F. histiologte.] = Histology. t 

1857 in Dunclison Med. Lex. 1886 Syd. Soc. Lex. , H istio- 
logy, Valentin's term for a description of the tissues. 

Hence Histiolo'arical a. = Histological. 

1857 in Dunglison Med. Lex. 

Histo-, combining form of Gr. web, tissue, 
occurring with sense ' tissue ' in various biological 
terms, as Hi-stoblast [Gr. 0\aar6s cell], the 
primary element or unit of a tissue {Syd. Soc. Lex. 
j 886). Histochemical a., relating to Histo- 
chemistry, the chemistry of organic tissues. 
Histodialysis [see Dialysis], ' term for a reso- 
lution of an organic texture ' (Mayne Expos. Lex. 
1854) ; hence Histodialytic a., ' of or belonging 
to histodialysis* (ibid.). Kistogfra-pMc, -ical 
adjs., belonging to Histofirraphy, description of 
the tissues (Craig 1847). Histohw -matin Chem. 
[see HjEMatin], name for a kind of colouring 
matter occurring in animal tissues. Histolysis 
[Gr. \vais loosening], disintegration or dissolution | 
of organic tissue ; hence Histolytic a., belonging 
to histolysis. Hfcstomorpholoffical a., relating 
to Histomorpho logfy, the morphology of the 
tissues. Histomorpho tic a. [Gr. /xo/k/wtikos, f. 
fiop<p6(tv to form, shape], relating to the formation 
of tissue. Histo-nomy [Gr. -j/o/xta arrangement], 
the subject of the formation and arrangement of 
organic tissues (Craig 1847). Histo-phyly [Gr. 
<pv\rj tribe], the history of tissues within the limits 
of a particular tribe of organisms. Histophy sics, 
the subject of physics as related to the tissues. 
Hisstophysiolo-ffical a. f relating to Histophy- 
Biology, the physiology of the tissues (Syd. Soc. 
Lex. 1886). Histotomy [Gr. -TO/u'a cutting], 
<the dissection of the organic tissues' (Mayne 
1 854). Histotro-phic a. [Gr. rpo^ nourishment], 
relating to the formation and nourishment of the 
tissues. Hi'stozyme [Gr. f o/xj? leaven] , Schmiede- 
berg'sterm for a substance that causes fermentation 
in the tissues. 

1874 A. J. Rabkea tr. Fre/sIIistol. $ Histoehem. § 48 The 
chemical constitution of the animal cell .. a field of *histo- 
chemical inquiry of which little is known. 1861 A. Syd. 
Soc. Year-bk. 1 Histology and *Histo-cheimstry of man. 1886 
Syd. Soc.Lex.*Histographic t otwhf:\o\\z\\\%\o histography. 
1854 Mayne Expos. Lex., Histographicus, *Histographical. 
1885 C. A. MacMvnn in Proc. R. Soc. Nov. 248 Observa- 
tions made on the spectra of the organs and tissues . . have 
brought to light the presence of a series of animal colouring 
matters. The name *histohaematins is proposed for all these. 
1857 Dunclison Med. Lex., * Histolysis. 1886 Syd. Soc. 
Lex.* Histolysis.. the retrograde metamorphosis of the 
tissues. 1868 J. H. Bennett Clin. Led. (ed. 5) ."8 The suc- 
cessive formation of histogenetic and *histolytic molecules. 
1885 W. Roberts Treat. Urin. Dis. Hi. iv. (ed. 4) 484 Ine 
blood and tissues arc.charged with the primary histolytic pro- 
ducts. 1883 Golgi in Alien. $ Neurol. July 387 Oth ^r* 1 } isto- 
morphological particulars. 1857 Blackiv. Mag. LXXX 1 1 . iG 
Is. there, .in albumen a mysterious *histomorphotic power 
in virtue of which it transmutes itself from the liquid into the 
solid condition 1 1879 tr. HaeckeTs Evol. Man 1. 1. 24 Tribal 
history of cells..*histophyly. 1886 Jrnt. B.Microsc.Soc.Apj. 
365 On the *histophysics of the red blood corpuscles. Ibid. y 
'Histophysiologtcal researches on the extension of the nerv,:. 
in th muscles. 1886 Syd. So . Lex., Hist physio logy, 
a 1889 Dunclison Med. Lex. s.v. Plastic, Agents— hygieni- 
cal or curative— which take part in such formations [of 
organized tissue], may be termed *histotrophic or wnstruo 
tive. 1876 Med. News iU. S.) LI1. 542 That injections 
of *histozyme into the blood of dogs produced high fever. 

Histogenesis (histogenesis). Biol. [t. 
Histo- + Gr. ytvtats birth, production.] The pro- 
duction or development of organic tissues. 

1854 in Maynk Expos. Lex. 1880 Libr. Univ. KrurwL 
VII. 554 Schwann is often called the founder of the science 
of histogenesis. 1881 Athenaeum 20 Oct. 566/1 The histo- 
genesis of man and the higher vertebrata. 

Histogenetic (-dg/ne-tik), a. [f. as prec. : see 
Genetic] Having the quality of producing tissue ; 
relating to the formation of tissues. 



HISTORIAN. 

1854 in Mayne Expos. Lex. 1859 Toon Cycl. Anat. V. 
130/1 Phenomena of a histogenetic nature. 1875 Huxley 
m Encycl. Brit. II. 50/1 Histogenetic elements ; that is., 
cells which by their metamorphoses, give rise to tissues. 

Hence Histo&ene'tically adv., in relation to 
histogenesis ; from a histogenetic point of view. 

iB8s Encycl. Brit. XVI II. 4002 Histogenetically, they [con* 
nective tissuesl are the remains of that . . embryonic tissue 
from which the blood -channels themselves were made. 

Histogeny (Mstp-ds/ni). [f. as prec. + -geny.] 
= Histogenesis. 

1847 CaAic, Histogeny, the formation of an organic tissue. 
1854 in Maynk Expos. Lex. 1879 tr. Haeckel's Evol. Man 
I.K24 Germ-history of the cells, etc. (Histogeny). 'bid. 
iii. 62 Histogeny, or the Science of the Evolution of Tissues, 
as first elahorated hy Remak and by Kolliker. 

Histoid (hi-stoid), a. Phys. and Path. [f. Gr. 
{<tto5 web + -OID.] Like or of the nature of tissue, 
esp. connective tissue : spec, said of tumours. 

187a Peaslee Ovar. Tumours 25 A variety of histoid 
tumor. 



minor. 

Histoire, early form of History. 

Histologic (-lfnteflO, *• ~n«t. 

1855 H. Spenceh Prim. Psychol. (1870) 1. 1. ii. 25 Nerye- 
tuhes. .and nerve-cells, .are the histologic elements of which 
the nervous system is built up. 

Histological, a. [f. Histology + -ic + «al.] 
Belonging to histology ; relating to organic tissues. 

1844-6 Owen Led. Comp. Anat. vi. 135 The cartila- 
ginous or intermediate histological change between the 
primitive membranous and ultimate osseous stage. 1863 
H. Spencer Princ. Biol. § 60 In the hydra the histological 
differentiation that has been established is extremely slight. 
1879 C assess Techn. Educ. IV. 123/1 The skins, skeletons, 
spirit and histological preparations .. should be amalgamated 
into one series. ■ 

Hence HiBtolo-gically adv., in relation to histo- 
logy. 

1859 Tood Cycl. A nat. V. 372/2 The matters thus excreted 
may be divided histologically into lwo chief constituents. 

Histo'logist. [f. next + -ist.] One versed 
in histology. 

1859 J . Tomes Dental Surg. 289 Few subjects have engaged 
the attention of histologists more frequently.. than the de- 
velopment of dentine. 1881 E. R. Lankester in Nature 
No. 628. 25 The medical histologist and physiologist has 
learnt that, .he must not confine himself, .to. .the chick. 

Histology (histp-lodsi). [f. Gr. Iar6s web + 
-logy. Cf. V. histologie] The science of organic 
tissues; that branch of anatomy, or of biology, 
which is concerned with the minute structure of 
the tissues of animals and plants. 

1847 Craig, Histology, tbe doctrine of the organic tissues. 
1858 Carpenter Veg. Phys. \ 39 These parts are called the 
tissues of plants, and a knowledge of their nature is called the 
science of vege table histology. 1885 H . W. Acland in Pall 
Mall G. 9 Mar. 6/2 The assistant . . appointed . . for histology, 
lhat is to say, minute microscopical demonstrations. 

t Historial, a. (sb.) Obs. [a. F. histonal (1 291 
in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. late L. historialis (Sidonius 
^■475), f. historia History.] Belonging to or of 
the nature of history ; historical, historic. 

1382 Wyclif Bible Genl Prol. Proph.,The stories of Mokes 
la we . . and of other* historial bookis schulen be wel lokid. 
c 1386 Chaucer Doctor's T. 156 This is no fable, But knowen 
for historial thyng notable, c 1449 Pecock Eepr.uxm. 
66 The historial parties of the Oold Testament. 1598 Hak- 
luyt Voy. 11. 1. 72 To write and reduce in veritie Historian, 
the great siege . . of Rhodes. 1649 Roberts Clavis Bibl. 382 
Direct historiall Narrations. 
B. sb. History, record. 

1595 B. Barnes in Farr S. P. Eliz. (1845) 4* That his- 
tortall Of my sinnes numberlesse in deepe seas cast. 

Historian thistdeTian), sb. (a.) Also 0 -ion. 
[a. F. historien (in OF. also adj.), f. L. historia 
History : see -an.] 

1. A writer or author of a history ; esp. one who 
produces a work of history in the higher sense, as 
distinguished from the simple annalist or chronicler 
of events, or from the mere compiler of a historical 

narrative. _ , . F , . ... 

1531 Elyot Gov. i. xxiv, Quintus Fabius for this quahtie 
is soueraignely extolled amonge histonens. 1581 Sioney 
Afol. Poetrie (Arb.) 25 The Historian [sayth] what men 
i haue done. 1589 J- Sanforo tr. AgripPa s I an. Artes 15 
There are . . other amonge the Historians, giltie of greater 
' lies. 1663 Cowley Verses Sev. Occas., Royal Soc. .ix, And 
! ne'r did Fortune better yet W Historian to the Story fit. 
1769 Junius Lett. xii. 55 It isthe Historian s office to punish, 
though he cannot correct. 1873 Freeman Hist. Ess. Ser . 1 . 
ix. 308 Gibbon is before all things the historian of the transi- 
tion from the Roman world to the world of modern Europe. 
,874 Green Short Hist. i. § 4. 3* Baeda was j at once : the 
founder of mediaeval history and the first Er^hs^istonan. 
1870 Gaironer Early Chron. Eng. n. 77 He William of 
MaTmes.] is a genuine historia^ not a dry compiler of annals 
like the writer! who preceded him. 1884 Freeman Methods 
Hist. Study (1886) 33 The man [Polybios] who looked at his 
own age with the eyes of an historian of all ages. 

f 2. One who relates a narrative or tale ; a story- 
teller ; in quot. 1603 rendering Gr, ircpt^rr/s 1 local 
guide, cicerone'. Obs. 

1586 Young tr. Guazzo's Civ. Conv. rv. 202 b, V ou arc but 
a simple Historian for ministring of mirth. 1603 Holland 
Plutarch's Mor. 1194 Our discoursing Historians and ex- 
positours shewed us the place, where sometimes stood the 
ohelisks of iron. 1667 Milton P. L. vin. 7 What thanks 
sufficient.. have I to render thee, Divine Hystonan. 

3. One versed in history, rare. . 

c 1645 HowEtiZf/f. (1655) IV.xi. 29 Not to bean Historian, 
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that is, not to know what Forren Nations and our Forefathers 
did, * Hoc est semper esse Puer\ as Cicero hath it. 1665 
Evelyh Corr. 2t June, What your Lordship's curiosity will 
desire to dip into, to emerge a complete historian. 

f B. adj. Relating to or founded on history ; 
historical. Obs. rare, 

163a Lithgow Trav. Author to Bk. B iv h, Go lively 
charg'd with stout Historian Faith, And trample downe 
base Crittickes in the Dust. 

Hence Histo'rianess, a female historian, rare. 

1837 New Monthly Mag-. XL1X. 597 Mrs. Macauley, the 
historianess, married his brother, a 1839 L. E. Landon in 
L. Blanchard Life (1855) 1. 48 She is a great historianess, a 
most charming delightful woman. 

Historia'ster. rare. [i.'L.historia History 
+ -aster.] A petty or contemptible historian. 

1887 Blackw. Mag. Nov. 715 An ' historiaster' (as distin- 
guished from an historian). 1894 IVestm. Gaz. 23 Apr. 3/2 
Our modern hi Monasters neglect this. 

Historiated (histo»TL?'ted), ///. a. [f. med. 
L. historiat-us, pa. pple. of historian (see History 
v.) + -ED.] Decorated with figures of men or ani- 
mals (or, sometimes, flowers : see Floriated), as 
illnminated or ornamental initial letters, etc. 

1886 A themtttm 29 May 716/2 Ornamented with initial 
letters historiated with figures. 1895 M. R. James Abbey 
St* Edmund 131 At Amiens four portions of a like historiated 
screen remain. 

Historic (hist/rrik), a. (sb.) [ad. L. historic-us 
adj. (and sb. 'historian'), a. Gr. Iffropiic-Ss, f. Icropia 
History. d.Y.hislorique (1480 in Hatz.-Darm.), 
■in OF. also * historian \] 

1. Of or belonging to history ; of the natnre of 
history; historical; esp. of the natnre of history 
as opposed to fiction or legend. 

1669 Gale Crt. Gentiles 1. ti. viii. 111 Evident from sacred 
Historic Observation. 1700 Prior Carmen Seculare 15 
With equal Justice and Historic Care, Their Laws, their 
Toils, their Arms with his compare. 1847 Tennyson Princ. 
Prol. 30 A hoard of tales that dealt with knights, Half- 
legend, half-historic.^ i860 Tyndall Glac. Pref., To make 
myself better acquainted.. with the historic aspect of the 
question. 1871 Freeman Hist. Ess. Ser. 1. i. 9 The sort of 
difficulty against which simple historic truth has to struggle. 
1873 H . Rogers Orig. Bible i. (1875) 36 The miracles imputed 
to the historic Christ. 

2. esp. Formifig an important part or item of j 
history ; noted or celebrated in history ; having an 
interest or importance due to connexion with 
historical events. (The prevailing current sense.) 

a 1794 GiaBON Auiobiog. <$• Corr. (1869) 22 My first intro- 
duction to the historic scenes, which have since engaged so 
many years of my life. i8«;t D. Wilson Preh. Ann. (1863) 
II. iv. ii. 249 That historic ground and the moss-grown 
sculptures with which it is paved. 1876 Freeman Norm. 
Cong. (ed. 3) I. v. 321 A Norman castle and a Norman 
minster rose and fell on that historic spot. 

3. Conveying or dealing with history ; recording 
past events; = Historical (which is the usual 
prose equivalent). 

167s Ogilby Brit. 28 That Eminent Piece of Historick 
Poetry, Poly-olbion. 1723 Pope Odyss. 1 . 306 Then grateful 
Greece with streaming eyes wou'd raise Historic Marbles, 
to record his praise. 1762-71 H. Walpole Vertue^s Anecd. 
Paint. (1786) III. 12 John Freeman, An historic painter, 
was a rival of Fuller. 1809 W. Irving Knickerb. iy. i. (1849) 
199 The true subjects for the historic pen. 1849 Lingard 
Hist. Eng. Prelim. Notice (1855) 9 The stately and dignified 
march of the historic muse. 1871 Freeman Hist. Ess. Ser. 1. 
xi. 314 The possession of real historic power. 

4. Applied, in Latin and Greek Grammar, to those 
tenses of the verb which are used in narration of 
past events (opposed toprimary 01 principal); also, 
in Latin, to the infinitive mood when used instead of 
the indicative ; and, generally, to the present tense, 
when used instead of the past in vivid narration. 

The term historic tenses has been variously used ; they 
answer partly to the secondary tenses of some grammarians. 

184s Jelf Kuhner*s Greek Gr. (1851) II. 52 The relative 
tenses are divided into Principal (Present, Perfect, and 
Future) and Historic Tenses (Imperfect, Pluperfect, and 
Future exactum). 1871 Public Sch. Lat. Primer § 38 
Tenses are Primary or Historic. The Present and Futures 
are Primary Tenses ; the Imperfect and Pluperfect are 
Historic. The Perfect is Primary when Present-Past (/ have 
lovcd)>\mt Historic when Simple Past (/ loved). Ibid. § 117 
note, The Infinitive used predicatively for a Finite Verb, 
and called the Historic Infinitive. 1879 Roav Lat. Gram. 
§ 1457 The Present tense expresses. .An action in past time, 
but rhetorically assumed to he present. This is frequent in 
vivid narrations. (Historic present.) 

B. sb. rare, f 1. A historian. Obs. 
161 1 Bsoughton Require Agreem. 25 Eusebius, being the 
common historique for the Church, telleth the common 
opinion for his time. 
2. ellipl. A historic work, picture, subject, etc. 
1830 H. Akgelo Remin. 1. 203 He had tried all branches and 
attempted all styles ; histories, landscape, familiar subjects. 

Historical (histp-rikal), a. (sb.) [f. L. hisloric- 
us (see prec.) + -al.] 
1. Of or pertaining to history ; of the natnre or 
character of history, constituting history f ; following 
or in accordance with history. 

1561 Daus tr. Bullinger on Apoc. (1573) 101 b, The cor- 
poral 1 [restoryng of Israel] may be called hystoricall, and 
was performed by Cyrus. 1597 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. Ixviii. 
§ 2 Setting downe with historical! breuitie what was spoken. 
1614 Raleigh Hist. World 111. ii. § 3 (R.) The bulk and 
gross of his narration was founded upon mere historical 
truth. 1743 J. Morris Serm. iii. 86 Historical and moral 
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evidence is not indeed of the same nature with mathematical 
demonstration. 18x6 Keatinge Trav. (1817) 1. 300 It is not 
consistent with historical dignity, .to notice such a trifle as 
a massacre of. .unbelievers. 1884 {title) A New English 
Dictionary on Historical Principles. 

b. spec. Of, pertaining to, of the nature of 
history as opposed to fiction or legend. 

1843 Knight Shaks. 1. x. 137 The notion .. that nothing 
ougln to be presented upon the stage hut what was an 
historical fact. 187 1 Freeman Hist. Ess. Ser. 1. i. 29 The 
fact that his [Roland's] famous legendary death is a very 
easy perversion of his historical death. 187s J. S. Stuart- 
Glenn ie in Eticycl. Brit. II. 651/2 The scepticism . . as to 
the existence of an historical Arthur. 1877 Dowoen Primer 
Shaks. vi. § 15. 97 This historical Oldcastle is better known 
as Lord Cobham. 

2. Relating to or concerned with history or his- 
torical events. 

t Historical faith : that concerned only with historical 
facts ; intellectual belief or assent, as distinct from faith that 
is practically operative on conduct : cf. Faith 3 b. 

c 1513 Bradshaw's St. Werburge Ball, to Author 18 Sith 
thou gaue to vs a floure most riall Redolent in cronicles 
with historicall syght. c 1530 Tindale Wks. 267 (R.) The 
historicall fayth hangeth of the truth and honestie of the 
teller, or of the common fame and conseot of many. 1531 — 
Expos. 1 John (1537) 12 The fyrst .. is called an hystoricall 
fayth and belefe. c 1645 Howell Lett. (1655) 11. x. 18. 339 
The Prince of darknesse himself and all the cacodsemons by 
an historicall faith believe ther is a God. a 1699 W. Bates 
Div. Medit. ix. (R.), So many have an historical knowledge, 
yet because they are not united to Christ, they receive no 
benefit. 1865 Mozley Mirac. i. 2 By the historical imagina- 
tion I mean the habit of realizing past time, of putting history 
before ourselves in such a light that the persons and events 
..are seen as once-living persons and once-present events, 
fb. transf. Characterized by 'historical faith \ 

1649 J. Eccliston tr. Behmen % s Ep. 29 There may be many 
honest hearts among them ; but many of them are onely 
Historicall, and Titular, a 1718 Penn Life Wks. 1726 1. 156 
The Carnal, Fleshly, and Historical Christian of the Out- 
ward Courts. 

c. Historical Method a method of investigation 
in which the history of the object is studied. 

1843 Mill Logic II. vi. x. (1856) 498 Of the Inverse Deduc* 
tive, or Historical Method. Ibid. £17 His IComte's] work 
is hitherto the only known example of the study of social 
phenomena according to this conception of the Historical 
Method. 1889 Fowusa Induct. Log. (ed. 5) 204 A very im- 
portant application of the Method of Concomitant Variations 
is what is now commonly known as the Historical Method. 
1891 Edgeworth in Econ. Jml. 1. 633 The historical method 
. . defined by . . Prof. Ashley as 'direct observation, and 
generalization from facts past or present '. 

3. Dealing with history, treating of history, as a 
historical treatise or writer; using history as its 
basis, as a historical play, novel, etc. 

1590 Spenser F. Q. Pref., The Methode of a Poet historical 
is not such, as of an Historiographer. 1615 J. Stephens 
Satyr. Ess. 135 Considering our negligence of historicall 
Poems. 1780 Von Troil Iceland p. viii, The grossest errors 
that ever disgraced the historical page. 18*7 Lytton Pelham 
ii, She had read all the historical romances of the day. 1871 
Froude in Devon. Assoc. Trans. IV. 38 The most perfect 
English history which exists is to be found., in the historical 
plays of Shakespeare. 1876 Stopf. Brooke Primer Eng. 
Lit. vii. §124. 130 In., such tales as Kenilworlh and 
Quentin Durward, he [Scott] created the Historical Novel. 
Ibid. § 125. 133 In our own day, a critical historical school 
has arisen, of which Mr. Freeman and Professor Stubbs are 
the leaders. 1881 Athenaeum 30 July 147/1 The veteran 
historical writer Kostomarof. 1886 Fsebman Methods Hist. 
Study PreC 4 It is against this state of things . . that a his- 
torical Professor at Oxford has to fight. Mod. The author 
of numerous historical works. 

b. Of an artist or work of art : Representing 
history ; depicting or describing historical events. 

1658 W. Sanderson Graphice 32 Three sorts of Painting ; 
Prospective (or Landskip,) Historicall, and Life. 1715 J. 
Richardson Theory Paint. 56 Every Historical Picture is 
a Representation of one single point of Time. 1768 W. 
Gilpin Ess. Prints 92 The best of his historical prints. 
187a Ruskin Eagle's N. § 210 The function of historical 
painting.. is to record of man what has been best in his acts 
and way of life, and fairest in his form. 

4. Celebrated or noted in history; = Historic 2 
(which is now the usnal word). 

1834 Medwin Angler in Walrs 1. 25 It has become an 
historical fact . . that 1 Childe Harold and the ' Bard of 
Memory ' met at Pisa. 184s M. Pattison Ess. (1889) I. 10 
It is the old historical lands of Europe that the lover of his- 
tory longs to explore. 1857 Miss Yonge Landmarks Hist., 
Mod. v. 111. (1865) 388 [Fleury] was seventy-three years old, 
feeble, and cautious, dreading, as he said, 'a historical 
administration'. 1858 Longf. M. Standish Notes 132 
This historical and gallant little ship [the May Flower] 
returned to England in the month of April, 1621. 

5. Gram. = Historic a. 4. 

1867 W. Smith tr. Curtius 1 Gr. Gram. (ed. 2) § 225 Two 
classes of Tenses : A. Principal, viz. :— 1. Present : 2. Per- 
fect : 3. Future. B. Historical, viz: — 1. Imperfect: 2 
Pluperfect : 3. Aorist. Ibid. § 487 By a lively apprehension 
a past action may be represented as present, hence the use, 
very frequent in Greek, of the Historical Present, which fre- 
quently alternates with past tenses. 

6. Biol. Relating to the life -history of an organism 
or race of organisms. 

187s Bennett & DvEa tr. Sachs' Bot. tit. iv. 695 The in- 
ternal and external conditions of growth may therefore be 
distinguished as the historical and the physical ; but those 
properties of a plant which have been obtained historically 
are generally termed hereditary. Ibid. 697 So far as tbe 
definition given above of historical properties concerns the 
inherited specific peculiarities of plants, the term is not 
metaphorical from the point of view of the Theory of 
Descent, but must be taken in its literal signification. 
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B. sb. (ellipt.) A historical statement, work, etc. 
1666 Wallis in Phil. Trans. 1. 286 Granting his (Vossius'J 
H jstoricals to be all true. 1894 Daily News 28 Nov. 5/4 
Historical show signs of a rise, and politicals signs of a 
headtong fall. 

Historically (hist/rrikali), adv. [f. prec. + 
-ly2.] In a historical manner; in the way of 
hislory ; according to, or in relation to, history. 

1550 Bale Apol. 21 (R.) Now wyll 1 shewe hystorycallye 
the forme and fashyon of that popysh vowinge. 1591 
Harington Orl. Fur. (1634) 15 note, Rather in Fabulous 
and in Allegoricall sence, then plainelie and historicallie. 
t6 73 O. Walker Educ. (1677) 51 Let him every night at his 
going to bed recollect historically what he hath done and 
said that day. 1790 Burke Fr. Rev. 187 The fact is so his- 
torically; and it agrees well with the speculation. 1878 
Gladstone Prim. Homer 6 When we use the word Homer, 
we do not mean a person historically known to us, like Pope 
or Milton. 

Comb. 1879 Gairdner Early Chron. Eng. vii. 319 The 
most historically-minded of English poets. 

Histo'ricalness. [f* as prec. + -ness.] The 
quality of being historical ; historical character. 

1664 H. More Myst. Iniq., Apol. 489 Correspondent to 
the test of the Historicalness of the Creation. 1882-3 
Schaff Encycl. Relig. Knowl. II. 1294 Its historicalness 
was defended by De I'lsle. 

Historic a *ster. [f. L. historic-us Historic 
+ -aster.] = Historiaster. 

i86i F. Hall in Jml. Asiatic Soc. Bengal 204 note, 
However reluctantly we receive the word of such as 
Sagaravarman, or his historicaster. 

t Historician. Obs. [f. as Historic + -ian. 
Cf. rhetorician.'] A writer of history, Historian. 

1536 Bellenden Cron. Scot. (1821) I. n. xxii.The Romane 
historicianis and Ptolome. .callit tbe hail ile, Britane. 1564 
Haward Eutropius in. 25 As Fabius the historician dooth 
report. 1637 Gillespie Eng. Pop. Cerem. i.vi. 19 A learned 
Historician, observeth of the auncient Councels, that there 
were in them reasonings, colloquies, discussions. 

Historicity (historrsiti). [f. L. historic-us, 
Historic + -itt.]. Historic quality or character 
(opposed to legendary or fictitious: see Historic 1). 

1880 J. Fenton Early Hebrew Life 9 These stories are of 
doubtful historicity. 1884 Farrar in Contemp. Rev. Mar. 
446 Turning from the question of tbe genuineness of the 
gospel to its historicity. 

Historicize (hist^risaiz), v. [f. as prec. + -ize.] 

1. trans. To make, or represent as, historic 
1846 Grote Greece 1. iv. (1862) 1. 77 Here again he histori- 

cises various features of the old legend. 

2. intr. To recount historical events, (nonce-use, 
after moralize.} 

1887 St. James sGaz. 24 Dec. 7/2 The author, .moralizes 
and histoncizes, so to say. 

Hence Histo'ricizing vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

1846 GroteGV*** i.'v.(t869) 1. 96 Another statement, formed 
in more histori rising times. 1888 Rhys Hibbert Lect. 651 
The historicizing of the myth. 

Histo'rico-, combining form of Gr. icropnc6-s 
H18TORIO, Historical : = historically , histo- 
rical and . . ., as in historico-cabbalislical, -critical, 
-dogmatical), -ethical, -geographical, -philosophical, 
-physical, -prophetic, -religious adjs. 

a 165* J. Smith Set. Disc. vi. 290 A historico-cabbalistical 
treatise of R. Abraham Ben Dior. 1738 tr. Strahlenberg 
{title) Historico-Geographical Description of the North and 
Eastern Parts of Europe and Asia. 1746 Beekeley Let. 
to Prior 3 July Wks. 1871 IV. 309 Desiring that I would 
become a member of the Histonco-physical Society. 1846 
Teench Mirac. (1862) 81 The last assault upon the miracles 
is that which may be not unfitly termed the historico- 
critical. 1864 J. H. Newman Apol. 155 This historico-dog« 
matic work employed me for years. 1881 Athenaeum 8 Oct. 
465/3 Somewhat inclined to indulge in historico-philosophical 
thoughts, or, to use his own words, in historionomical ideas. 

Historied (hi storid), a. rare. [f. History 
sb. and v. + -ed.] 

1. Adorned with figures representing historical 
incidents : see History v. 2. 

2. Having a history (esp. of a specified kind) ; 
recorded or celebrated in history, storied. 

1818 Todd, Historied, recorded in history; containing 
history. See Storied. 1849 M. Arnolp Resignation, He 
sees, in some great-historied land, A mler of the people 
stand, a 1861 T. Winthrop Cecil D. xvii. (Cent.), Richly 
historied Italy. 

t Histo'rier. Obs. Also 6 -ar. [ad. OF. his- 
toriettr (15th c. in Godef.), f. historier History v.] 
A historian. 

c 1449 Pecock Repr. ni.xin. 366 Sith,en historiers dwelling 
in thilke same cuntre. .kouthen knowe better thetreuthe of 
the deede than othere men. 1490 Caxton Eneydos vi. 24 
Wrytynges and dyctes of olde and auncyente cronycles or 
historyers. 1523 Skelton Garl. Laurel-^ Aulus Gellius, 
that noble historiar. 1581 Maheeck Bk. of Notes 924 Which 
al writers, Poets, historiers, cosmographers..do confesse. 

I! Historiette (historic t). Also 8 -etto. [F., 

f. hisioire History +-eile> dim. snffix (after L. A*>- 
loria). Cf. It. istorietta.] A short history or story ; 
an anecdote. 

a 1704 T. Brown Wks. (1760) II. 268 (D.) She thus con- 
tinued her tragical historietto. 1786 Mao. D'ARaLAY Let. 
to T. Twining 10 July, My head is full of the charming 
little historiette in your father's letter. 1839 New Monthly 
Mag. LVII. 351, I.. wrote.. what I conceived was a very 
original and amusing historiette. 

Historify (hist^rifat), v. [f. L. historia 
History + -py.] 



HISTORIOGNOMER. 

1. trans. To relate the history of; to record or 
celebrate in history. 

c 1586 Ctbss Pembroke Ps. lxxvi. ii, Thy conquest meetc 
to be historified. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. vi. vi. 295 
The third time, .wherein matters have been more truly histo- 
rified, and may therefore he bcleeved. 1823 Lamb Etta 
Ser it. Tombs in Abbey That Church which you have so 
worthily historified. 1884 A. A. Putnam 10 Years Police 
Judge v. 28 In one of the years of the ten which this 
volume historifies. 

2. absol. To write history ; to narrate, relate. 
1614 Earl Staling Domes-day n. (R.), 1 must historifie, 

and not divine. 1635 Heywooo Hierarch. 11. 75 As th 
author doth of him historifie. 1802 Southey Lett, (1856) I. 
201, I have been historifying successfully. 

f 3, trans. To decorate with figures : cf. Histo- 
riated. Obs. „ m _ 

1633 Wotton in Reliq. Wotton. (1672) 465 Some fine his- 
torified Table Cloth for a Banquet, t f 

f Historio'gnomer. Obs. rare. [f. Gr. taropia 
Hjstoby, app. after physiognovter.] One learned 
in history. 

1593 R. HAavEY Philad. 13 In the best historicall Methode 
that i could make out of the best Historiognomers. 

t Historiograph. Obs. [a. F. historiograph* 
(14th c. in Littre), ad. late L. historiographies, a. 
Gr. l<7Toptoypa<po$, f. iVropta History + -ypa<pos 
writing, writer.] «next. 

1474 Caxtoh Chesse 23 Poule the historiagraph of the 
lombardes. 1535 Jove A/ot. Tindate 6 As wryteth that 
aunciaunt historiograph Joscphus. 1664 Evelyn tr. Freart s 
Archit. 11. t 88 It was Architecture herself which was here 
the Historiograph.. of this new kind of History, a 1734 NoajH 
Exam. 11. v. § 13a (1740) 397 One might expect from an His- 
toriograph a plain, honest, and full Narration of the Fact. 

Hence Historio'frraphal of the nature of a 
historiograph, or historian ; historical. 

1841 G. S. Faber Provinc. Lett. (1844) 1. 229 We may cite 
Mr. Palmer himself as our historiographal witness. 

Historiographer (hist6*ry-grafoi). (Also 6 
-graphier.) [f. prec. or late L. historiograph-us + 
-ER. Cf. OF. historiographer.] 

1. A writer or compiler of a history ; a chronicler 
or historian. 

1404 Fabyan Chron. vi. exciv. i99Henricus,the histo[rio> 
grapher, made of hym [the king] thyse verses. 11540 tr. 
Pot. Verg. Eng. Hist. (Camden) I. 103 Thus.. was this 
wall made . . if wee bceleeve Gildas, a Brittyshe historio- 
grapher. 1 541 Udall Erasm. Apoph. 160 b, Valerius Maxt- 
mus, and the other Historiograph ters. 1669 Gale Crt. 
Gentiles I, Introd. 7 Piecei of Mythologie .. so commun 
among the ancient Poets, and Historiographers. 1728 
Morgan A Igiers II. iv. 390 Why should these circumstances 
be mentioned by a Historiographer of such gravity ? f* 1834 
Lamb Ode to Treadmill (L.), Inspire my spirit, spirit of 
Defoe . .Historiographer of deathless Crusoe. 

2. spec. An official historian appointed in con- 
nexion with a court, or some pnblic institution. 

1555 Eden Decades 144 lohannes Aiora is broker to . . the 
kynges historiographer. 1691 Wood Ath. Oxon. II. 365 
James Howell . . was made the Kings Historiographer, 
being the first in England that bore that title. 1796 Morse 
Amer. Geog. II. 677 Rev. Dr. William Robertson ..histo- 
riograph er to h is majesty for Scotland. 186a Eraser's Mag. 
July 122-3 The reign of William and Mary, when the office 
of 'Historiographer* Royal was conferred on.. Thomas 

R 7m!w/. 1865 M. Ashold Ess. Crit. v. (1875) ao6 Scott 
became the historiographer royal of feudalism. 187 1 L. 
Stephen Playgr. Europe viii. (1894) 173, I felt myself at 
liberty to accompany my friends in the humble character of 
historiographer. 

3. One who describes or gives a systematic ac- 
count of some natural object or objects (cf. History 
sb. 5) ; a writer of natural history. 

1579-80 North Plutarch (1676) 1 The Historiographers 
which do set forth the Description of the Earth in Figure. 
1600 J. Porv tr. Leo's Africa II. 330 The Historiographers 
affirme, that this kindc of wilde horses ranging up and 
downe the Arabian deserts [etc.]. 1633 Swan Spec. M. iv. § a 
(1643) 67 Their tops are above the clouds . . (as Historio^ 
graphers do report it). 1816 Kibby & Sp. Entomol. (1843) 
II. 41 The great historiographer of ants is M. P. Huber. 

Hence Historio'ffraphership, the office of his- 
toriographer. 

1814 W. Tavlor in Robberds Mem. II. 419, 1 am heartily 
glad you iSouthey] got the laurcateship, and wish you had 
also the historiographcrship. 1881 Saintsbury Dryden iii. 
67 The late holder of the historiographership. 
Historiographic (hist6« rw,grse-fik), a. [f. 
Historiography + -ic, after Gr. l<TTopioypa<f>uc6s.] 
Pertaining to the writing of history, or to the 
delineation of historic scenes. 

1807 W. Taylor in Ann. Rev. V. 232 Worthy of historic 
graphic sanction. 1883 H. M. Kenhkdv tr. Ten Brink's 
E. Eng. Lit. i ia The historiographic ascendency of this 
city [Winchester] was now past. 

Historiogra-pliical, a. [See-AL.] = prec. 

1630 J. Taylor (Water P.) Taylor's Trav. Wks. 111. 76 
Dedicated— To the Cosmographicall, Geographicall . .Histo- 
riographicall, Calligraphicall Rjlater and Writer .. Sir 
Thomas Coriat. 1716 M. Davies A then. Brit. 1 I . 1 78 The 
t'other gentile English couple of Historiographical Scholars 
[Fuller and Strype]. 1891 Driver Introd. Lit. O. T. (1892) 
■ft note, Expressions such as might be used by any writer of 
the best historiographical style. 

Hence Historiosfra pkically adv. . 

1878 Besant & Rice Celiacs Arb. III. i. 8 The historic 
graphically gifted Ferdinand had found fresh and worthy 
subjects for his pen. 

Historiography (histo«rifgrafi). [ad. Or. 
Vol. V. 
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icToptoypa<pta t f. iaropia HISTORY + -ypaf'ta writ- 
ing.] The writing of history ; written history. 

1569 J. Sahford tr. Agrippa's Van. Artes 14b, Many, 
that impudently and shamefully avaunt themselves to pro- 
fess Historiograph te. 1597 Breton Hit's Trenchmour 
Wks. (1879) 13 (D.) Haue you not beene a little red in his- 
toriographic 1797 Monthly Mag. III. 269 An important 
work ..beginning with the historiography of the first 
founders of the school of Florence. 1858 J. H. Newman 
Hist. Sk. (1873) HI. iv. xi. 419 Monastic historiography., 
proceeded from the motive of religious duty. 

Historiology (histo«ri,p lod^i). [f. as prec. + 
-log Y.I The knowledge or study of history. 

161 6 Bullokar, Historiology, the knowledge and telling 
of old Histories. i68z Bunyan Holy War Introd. lines, 
•Tis strange to me that they .. that do excel Their equals 
in historiology Speak not of Mansoul's wars, but let them 
lie Dead like old Fables. 1813 W. Taylor in Monthly Rev. 
LXX. 285 Erudition has been divided by a German professor 
into glossology, bibliology, and historiology. % 

Hence Historiolo'ffical a., pertaining to his- 
toriology. 

1716 M. Davies A then. Brit. II. 175 Where that eminent 
Prelate Umpires all Historiological Emulosities with amic- 
able equity. , , 

Historkrnomer. tionce-iva. [f. Gr. taropta 
Histoby, after astronomer.'] One versed in the 
principles which regulate the course of history. 
So Hifltoriono mical a. 

1854 Lowell ?mt. in Italy Prose Wks. 1890 I. 191 By 
and by, perhaps, .. historionomcrs will have measured accu- 
rately the sidereal years of races. 1881 [see Historico-]. 

t HistOTiouS,0. Obs. rare. [a. OF. his torteux, 
ad. L. type Historiosus, f. historia History : see 
-ous.] « Historical. 

1523 Skelton Garl. Laurel 345 There Titus Lyyius 
hymsclfc doth auaunce, With decades histonous, which e 
that he mengeth. a 1529 — P. Sparowe 749 A thousand 
new and old Of these historious tales. 

Historize (hrstoraiz), v. Now rare or Obs. 
[f. Histor-y sb. + -ize : cf. botanize , etc] 
L trans. To tell the history of ; to narrate or 
relate as history. ? Obs. 

1599 Sandys Europae Spec. (1632) 8 Eucn those Legends 
of Saints and tales at which children . . smile, are there 
solemnly historized in their Cathedrall Pulpits. £1645 
Howell Lett. H. lxiii. (1655) 89 Sir W. Rawfeigh.. whose 
Fame shall contend in longaevity .. with that great World 
which he Historiseth so gallantly. 1657-83 Evelyn Htst. 
Relig. (1850) II. 320 note. 
t 2. To represent, display. Obs. rare. 
1645 Evelyn Diary 6 May, A long and spacious walk, 
full of fountaines, under which is historized the whole 
Ovidian Metamorphosis in rarely sculptur'd mezzo relievo. 
3. inlr. or absol. To compose history or uarra- 
tive, to act the historian. 

163a [see Historizing below]. 1640 Howell Dodona's 
Gr. Introd. Verscs,While Druyd-like . . Under their blooming 
shade 1 historize. 1838 B. CoaNEY Controversy 22 You have 
. .attempted to historize, to ratiocinate, to sentimentalize. 
Hence Hi'storizing: vbl. sb. and a. 
1631 J. Hayward tr. BiondCs Eromena To Rdr. A iv, 
I mean an historicall way of Poetizing, or Poeticall manner 
of historizing, or displaying of the famed . . adventures and 
actions of persons reall. 1647 Torshell Design to Har- 
monize Bible in Phenix (1721) I. 106 An Harmonious his- 
toriring of the Psalms. 165a Gaule Magastrom. 103 In 
use among the historizing or exemplarizing astrologers. 

History (hi'stori), sb. Also 4 hiatoire, 5 hys- 
torye, 5-6 historye, 6-7 hietorie. [ad. L. his- 
toria narrative of past events, account, tale, story, 
a. Gr. Iaropia a learning or knowing by inquiry, 
an account of one's inquiries, narrative, histpry, f. 
io-to;p, tOTcp- knowing, learned, wise man, judge, 
:-*fl5 T a>p t f. f <5-, J5- to know. (The form hisloire 
was from F.) Cf.ST0BY, anaphetic form of history.'] 
f 1. A relation of incidents (in early use, either 
true or imaginary ; later only of those professedly 
true) ; a narrative, tale, story. Obs. (exc. as applied 
to a story or tale so long and full of detail, as to 
resemble a history in sense 2.) 

1390 Gower Con/. III. 48, 1 finde in a boke compiled To 
this matere an olde histoire, The which comth now to my 
memoire. 1484 Caxton Fables ofs&sop vi. , xm, The car- 
penter told thystory to his felawes. 155* T. Wilson Lop^e 
(1580) 77 Wee read a notable historie of a yong childe in 
Rome, called Papirius. 1563 w - FuLKE Meteors (1640) 
25 b, Which may be verified by an History that Plutarchus 
m the life of .. Flaminius reportcth. 1631 Lithgow Trav. 
vi. 248 Heere Dives the rich Glutton dwelt, .this I suspend 
. . for all hold it to bee a Parable, and not a History. 1700 
T Brown tr. Eresny's A musem. Ser. <5* Com. 119 A Mounte- 
bank on the Stage .. gave them a History of his Cures. 
1834 M edwin Angler in Wales II. 183 Byron had some 
excellent pairs of pistols, about most of which there were 
histories. 



2. spec. A written narrative constituting a con- 
tinuous methodical record, in order of time, of im- 
portant or public events, esp. those connected with 
a particular country, people, individual, etc. 

Chronicles, Annals, are simpler or more rudimentary forms 
of history, in which the events of each year, or other limited 
period, are recorded before passing on to those of the next 
year or period, the year or period being the primary divi- 
sion ; whereas in a history, strictly so called, each movement, 
action, or chain of events is dealt with as a whole, and pur- 
sued to its natural termination, or to a convenient halting- 
point, without regard to these divisions of time. 

Drum-and-trumpet history, a contemptuous term for a 
history that gives undue prominence to battles and wars. 



HISTORY. 

1485 Caxton Paris * V. (1868) 206 The brave deeds which 
our ancestors accomplished. I have undertaken to draw the 
history for you. ISS7 lore's Wks. (title)The history of King 
Richard th. third - 1563 WiN 3 aT Wis. (1890) II. 49 Q^how 
worschipful wes he.. the historiis dedans, quhilkis schawls 
that the mother of Alexander the Empriour calht him in nir 
cumpanie. 1577 Holinsbed (title) The Historie of Scot, 
land; conteining the Beginning, Increase, Proceedings, 
Continuance, Acts, and Gouermeot of the Scottish Nation, 
from the original thereof to the yeere 1571. 1685 Baxtesi 
Paraphr.N. T., Matt.x. 1, 1 begin this History of Christ, with 
the Genealogy or Catalogue of his Ancestors. 1688 Shadwell 
Sqr. Alsatia 11. Wks. 1720 IV. 44 How can there be a true 
History, when we see no Man living is able to write truly 
the History of the last Week ? 1753 W. Smith Thucyd. 1. 
<R.), Thucydides, an Athenian, hath compiled the history of 
the war between the Peloponnesians and the Athenians. 
1803 Med. Jmt. X. 517 Some important dates and circum- 
stances towards the history of the Influcnia. 1821 Miss R. 
Mancnall Hist. $ Misc. Quest. Pref. 5 Opportunities^ of 
perusing the best English, Grecian, and Roman histories. 
1823 Mas. M arkham lElir. Penrose! Hist. Eng. Advt. 3 In 
putting a History of England into the hands of their chil- 
dren. 1857 Buckle Civiliz. I. xiii. 711 Mezeray..was also 
the first who saw that a history, to be of real value, must be 
a history, not only of kings, but of nations, a 1871 MAuaiCE 
Friendship Bks. vi. (1874) 177 They profess to be Histories 
—that is, records of the actual growth and unfolding of a 
particular nation. 1874 Stubbs (title) The Constitutional 
History of England in its Origin and Development. 1874 
Green Short Hist. Pref. 5 Whatever the worth of the 
present work may be, 1 have striven throughout that it 
should never sink into a * drum and trumpet history'. 

3. (Without a or //.) That branch of knowledge 
which deals with past events, as recorded in writ- 
ings or otherwise ascertained ; the formal record 
of the past, esp. of human affairs or actions; the 
study of the formation and growth of communities 
and nations. 

In this sense often divided, Tor practical convenience, into 
Ancient and Modem, or Ancient, Mediaeval, and Modern 
History. These have no very definite chronological limits ; 
but Ancient History is usually reckoned as ending with the 
fall of the Western Roman Empire in a.d. 476. Mediaeval, 
when separated from Modern History, is usually brought 
down to the period of the Oceanic discoveries in the 15th c. 

* Ancient History * is also humorously used in the sense of 

* matters which are out of date, or which no longer form 
part of practical politics \ 

The Muse 0/ History, Clio, one of the Nine Muses, repre- 
sented as the patroness of History ; also often put for a 
personification of History. 

148a Caxton Higden's Poly chroni con Proem, Some sothly 
techytb to lye, but historye representynge the thynges lyke 
unto the wordes embraceth al utylyte and prouffite. 161 1 
Shaks. Cymb. 1. vi. 70 To think that man who knowes By 
History, Report, or his owne proofe What woman is. .wills 
free boures languish : For assured bondage ? 1625 N. 
Cabfenteb Geog. Del. u. vii. (1635) Where History is 
vncertaine, reasonable coniecture must challenge precedency. 
1651 Hobbes Leviath. I. ix. 40 The Register of Knowledge 
of Fact is called History. 1735 Bolingbroke Lett. Study 
Hist. ii. (1752) 14, I have read somewhere . . that history is 
philosophy teaching by examples. 1798 Jane Austen 
Northang. Abb. (1870) I. xiv. 85, I can read poetry and 
plays.. But history, real solemn history, I cannot be inter- 
ested in. 1816 Keatihge Trav. (1817) I. 241 We hardly find 
in classical history any parallel. 1828 Macaulay Ess., 
Hallam F 1 History, at least in its state of ideal perfection, 
is a compound of poetry and philosophy. 1837 Caalylf. 
Fr. Rev. I. vii. v, If fame were not an accident, and History 
a distillation of Rumour. 1838 Macaulay Ess., Temple 
(1865) II. 8/2 There is a vile phrase of which bad historians 
are exceedingly fond, ' the dignity of history 1855 Bain 
Senses $ Int. 111. L § 76 The successions of events and trans- 
actions in human life, remembered and related, make His- 
tory. 1865 M. Arnold Ess. Crit. ii. 75 The huge Mississippi 
of falsehood called history. 1876 Stopf. BaooKE Eng. Lit. 
viL 131 History.. was raised into the rank of literature in 
the fatter half of the eighteenth century by three men 
[Hume. Robertson, Gibbon]. 1886 Freeman Meth.Htst. 
Study iii. 117, 1 should be most inclined, .to say that history 
is the science of man in his character as a political being. 

b. 1595 Aunciuit Histories [see Ancient 3 b]. I73S 
Bolingbroke Lett. Study Hist. ii. (1752) 3& Modern history 
shews the causes, when experience presents the effects 
alone : and ancient history enables us to guess at the effects, 
when experience presents the causes alone. 1773 Mrs. 
Chapohe Improv. Mind x. (1827) 99, I only mean to warn 
you against mixing ancient history with modern. 1818 
Hallam Mid. Ages (1878) I. Pref. 4 The subversion of the" 
western empire is manifestly the natural termination of 
ancient history. 1853 Miss Yonge Lafidmarks Htst. Mtd. 
Ages 1. 1. (1868) 1 It is in effect impossible to draw any 
decided line between the periods of Ancient and Mediaeval 
history. We have chosen to commence the latter from the 
Battle of Tours Ia.d. 732L "884 Freeman Meth. Hist. 
Study (1886) 20, I need not tell you .. that I acknowledge no 
such distinction as that which is implied in the words 
•ancient ' and « modern ' history, I have never been able 
to find out by my own wit when * ancient history ends and 
when « modern ' history begins. Ibid. 12 Each time that I 
was appointed Examiner, I had to learn my trade afresh , 
my experience from the former time had already become a 
matter of ancient history. 
C. 1768 Beattie Minstr. 11. xxxm, The Muse of History 



can hardly be said to know aught of the fate of his two 
young nephews. 

4. trans/, f a. A series of events (of which the 
story is or may be told). Obs. 

1585 T. Washington tr. Nicholay (title) Nauigations, 
Peregrinations, and Voyages made into Turkic ..with diucrs 
faire and memorable histories happened in our times. 1608 
Topsrll Serpents (1658)601 As may appear by this succeed- 
ing discourse, of a true history done in England, in the house 
of a worshipful Gentleman. 1687 A. Lovell tr. Thevenot s 

39 
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Trav. i. 1 86 Many Figures in Bass-Relief, representing 
several sacred Histories. 

b. The whole train of events connected with a 
particular country, society, person, thing, etc., and 
forming the subject of his or its history (in sense 2) ; 
course of existence or life, career. Also in pregnant 
sense, An eventful career; a course of existence 
worthy of record. (See also Life-history.) 

[1608 Skaks. Per. v. i. 119 If I should tell my history, it 
would seem Like lies disdain'd in the reporting.] 1654 
Wkitlock Zootomia 200 For every one . .to turn over a new 
leafe in his own History, and amend his own Erratas. 17x5 
J. Richardson Theory Paint. 98 If there be any thing par- 
ticular in the History of the Person which is proper to be 
Express'd. 185a Lynch Brief Medit. in Lett, to Scat- 
tered etc. 255 Every man has a moral history, i860 Geo. 
Eliot Mill on Fl. vi. iii, The happiest women, like the 
happiest nations, have no history. 187a Yeats Growth 
Comm. 93 Travelling by sea was a task for which their pre- 
vious history had not prepared them. 1875 Jowett Plato 
(ed. 2) IV. 272 Our idea of space, like our other ideas, has a 
history* 1895 'Peronne' Veil of Liberty x. 209, I know 
what it is to love and to be parted. I, too, have a history. 

O. (Without a or //.) The aggregate of past 
events in general ; the course of events or human 
affairs. 

1654 Whitlock Zootomia 306 Take a turn in the Temple 
of History, and there meet with instructive Lectures of 
Providence. 1845 M ill Ess. 1 1. 22 i It was Lessing by whom 
the course of history was styled ' the education of the human 
race'. 1871 Smiles Charac. i. 22 History., is but con- 
tinuous humanity influenced by men of character. 1874 
Motley Bameveld I. vii.311 The great tragi comedy which 
we call human history. 

5. A systematic account (without reference to 
time) of a set of natural phenomena, as those con* 
nected with a country, some division of nature or 
group of natural objects, a species of animals or 
plants, etc. Now rare, exc. in Natural History. 

I In this sense following the similar use of toropwt by 
Aristotle and other Greek writers, and of historia by Pliny.] 

1567 J. Maplet [title) A Greene Forest, or a natural His- 
toric, wherein may bee seene the most sufferaigne Vertues 
in all the whole kinde of Stones and Mettals; of Brute 
Beastes, Fowles, Fishes (etc.]. 1600 J. Pory tr. Leo {title) 
A Geographical Historie of Africa. 1608 Topsell {title) The 
History of Serpents. 161$ Crooks Body of Man 270 Aris- 
totle in his Bookes of the History and Generation of creatures, 
doth [etc]. 1676 Ray Corr. (1 848) 122 In the « History of the 
Fero Islands' I find no more species of birds than what 
I have already inserted. 1774 Goldsm. (title) History of the 
Earth and Animated Nature. 1790 Beilby (title) General 
History of British Quadrupeds. 1797 — (title) History of 
British Birds. 1834 Medwin Angler in Wales I. 30 The 
may-fly. .1 am curious to know something of the history of 
this little creature. 

6» f a - A story represented dramatically, a drama. 
Obs. b. spec. A drama representing historical 
events, a historical play. 

1596 Shaks. Tarn. Shr. Induct, ii. 144 Your Honors 
Players . . Are come to play a pleasant Comedie . . It is a 
kinde of history. 1598 — (title) The History of Henrie the 
Fovrth. 1600 — A. V. L. 11. vii. 164 Last Scene of all, 
That ends this strange euentfnll historie. 1602 — Hetm. 11. 
iL 416 The best Actors in the world, either for Tragedie, 
Comedie, Hisrorie, Pastorall. 1633 (title) Mr. William 
Shakespeares Comedies, Histories, and Tragedies. 1864 
Kirk Chas. Bold I. 11. iii. 525 She was entertained with 
1 Histories '—a kind of dramatic representation. 1877 Dow- 
den Primer Shaks. vi. § 15. 97 Both parts of Henry IV 
consist of a comedy and a history fused together. 

f7. A pictorial representation of an event or 
series of incidents; in 18th c. a historical picture. 

1514 Barclay Cyt. $ Uplondyshm. (Percy Soc.) p. lxx, All 
the walles within of fynest golde, With olde historyes & 

Pictures manifolde. 1585 T. Washington tr. Nicholay's 
r oy. 11. xvi. 50 b, A great colomne, in ye which are carved 
by histories the things memorable, whiche have been done 
in this Hippodrome. 1670-98 Lassels Voy. Italy I. 76 In 
the Sacristy we were shown, .the curious hack of an altar of 
Ivory cut into Histories after a rare manner. 1715 J» 
Richardson Theory Paint 138 When a Painter intends to 
make a History. 1776 Sir J. Reynolds Disc. vii. (1876) 422 
A landscape of Claude Lorraine may be preferred to a history 
by Luca Giordano. 
H 8. Eccl. =L. historia, liturgically applied (a) 
to a series of lessons from Scriptnre, named from 
the first words of the Respond to the first lesson ; 
(b) to the general order of a particular Office. 

Misunderstood and erroneously explained in Rock Ch. of 
Fathers IV. xii. 124 : see Proctor & Wordsworth Sarum 
Breviary, Index to Fasc. 1, 11. 

9. atlrib. and Comb., as history- monger, -profes- 
sor, -wise, -writer ; f history faith, * historical * 
faith (see Historical 2) ; history -maker, (a) a 
writer of a history ; (b) one who ' makes history*, 
i.e. performs important actions which shape the 
course of history; so history-making a.; his- 
tory-painter, one who paints ' histories' (sense 7) ; 
so history-painting, history-piece. 

153 » Tindale Expos. $ Notes (1849) *54 L* 1 th is therefore 
be an undoubted article of thy faith : not of a "history faith, 
as thou believest a gest of Alexander. 1805 Lo. Wolseley 
Decl. <Jr F. Napoleon i. 3 The sayings, doings, aspirations, 
even the villanies of this great *history-maker. 184.5 W - 
Cory Lett. 4 Jmls. (1897) 37, I could get a sure living 
as a iourneyman *history-monger. 1658 W. Sanderson 
Graphice 18 Excellent *History Painters, xjri SHAFTEsa. 
Charac. (1737) III. 387 In a real history-painter, the same 
knowledg, the same study, and views, are requir'd. as in 
a real poet. 1686 Aclion3Y Painting Illustr. Explan. 
Terms, *History-Painting is an Assembling of many Figures 
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in one Piece, to Represent any Action of Life, whether True 
or Fabulous, accompanied with all its Ornaments of Land- 
skip and Perspective. 1713 Berkeley Guardian No. 49 P 8 
As I can not go to the price of history painting, I have pur- 
chased at easy rates several beautifully designed pieces of 
landskip and perspective. 1706 Art of Paint mg (17/4) 345 
He painted several *history-pieces. 1773 Johnson in Bos- 
well 30 Apr., Robertson paints minds as Sir Joshua paints 
faces in a history- piece. 1701 Walus in Collect. (O. H. S.) 
1. 329 An *history-professor. 1571 Golding Calvin on Ps. 
ix. 4 He sheweth in *historywise, that his enemies were 
overthrowen. 1587 — De Momay\\\\. 97 lustine the *His* 
torywriter witnesseth, that the Kings . . afore Ninus . . were 
but particular Judges of Controuersies. 1770 Armstrong 
Misc. II. 179 (Jod.) Superior in candour and impartiality to 
many at least of our modern history-writers. 

t History, v. Obs. [ad. F. historier (14th c. 
in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. med.L. his tor tare (in both 
senses), f. historia History.] 

1. trans. To relate in a history or narrative ; to 
record, narrate, recount. 

1475 Bk. Noblesse (i860) 13 As in the .30. chapitre of the 
Actis of the said King Philip more plainly is historied. 
1502 Ord. Crysten Men Epil. (W. de W. 1526) 426 Newely 
hystoryed and translated out of Frensshe into Englysshe. 
1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV y iv. i. 203 And keepe no Tell-tale to 
his Memorie, That may repeat, and Historie his losse, To 
new remembrance. 

2. To inscribe or adom with < histories ' or his- 
torical scenes. 

1585 T. Washington tr. Nicholay's Voy. 11. xvi. 50 b, A 
great Colomne of Marble historied after the maner of those 
of Antonin and Adrian . . at Rome. 1670-08 Lassels Voy. 
Italy I. 127 These doors are all of brass historied into 
figures containing the remarkable histories of both the 
Testaments. Ibid. 148 Its three brazen doors are historied 
with a fine basso relievo. 

Hiatotomy, -trophic, -zyme : see Histo-. 

II Histrio (hrstrio). [a. L. histrio, histridn-em 
stage-player. (In Holland only as L.)] «next. 

[1600 Holland Livy 250 (R.) Heerevpon our owne countrie 
actors and artificiall professours of this feate were called 
Histriones, of Hister, a Tuscane word, which signifieth a 

Slayer or dauncer.] 1658 Phillips, Histrio, a Player of 
'arces, a Buffoon. 1850 Carlylk Latler-d. Pamph. iv. 6 
1 Begone, ye imbecile hypocrites, histrios not heroes t ' 1887 
PaU Mall G. 6 July 1/2 A poor histrio, a stagey pedant. 

Histrion (hVstri^n). Also 6 err on. -an, -en. 
[a. F. histrion (1570 in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. his- 
tridn-em : see prec] A stage-player, actor. (Now 
nsually contemptuous.) 

c 1566 J. Alday tr. Boaystuan's Theat. World S iv, His- 
trians that we have seene in our time flie on a rope in ye 
ayre. 1589 Puttenh am Eng. Poesie 1. xiv. (Arb. ) 48 Koscius 
..the best Histrien or buffon that was in his dayes to be 
found. 1603 Florio Montaigne 11. xxxvii. (1632) 426 Let 
her leave this care to Mimikes, to Histrions, and to Rhe- 
toricke Masters. t86a Merivale Rom. Emp. (1865) VI. Hi. 
295 It was found necessary to expel the histrions, or panto- 
mimic dancers. 1889 Evening News 6 Nov. 2/6 When it 
is the fashion for histrions to air themselves in print. 
fHistrio'nian, a. Obs. rare, [-ian.] =next. 
1609 R. Barnerd Faithf. Sheph. 85 This is a forewearing 
of the spirits, and too Histrionian like. 

Histrionic (histri^-nik), a. and sb. [ad. late 
L. histrionic-ns, L histrion-em ; cf. F. histrionique 
(1769 in Littre).] 

A. adj. 1. OF or belonging to stage-players, or 
to play-acting ; theatrical; dramatic. 

1759 DiLWoa-m Pope 91 The favourite passion of the his- 
trionic tribe. 1774 Warton Hist. Eng. Poetry Hi. III. 285 
In consequence of his love and his knowledge of the his- 
trionick art, he taught the choristers over which he presided 
to act plays. 1867 CornJt. Mag. Jan. 31 He can also boast 
decent histrionic talents. 

2. Theatrical in character or style, ' stagey* ; also 
fig. 'acting a part', hypocritical, deceitful. 

1648 J. Beaumont Psyche xx. (R), The crisp'd, perfnm'd, 
belac'd, befooled Wights, Jetting in histrionick pride I 
saw. 1679 HoaaES Behemoth (1840) 363 The Presbyterian 
preachers.. by a long practised histrionic faculty, preached 
up the rebellion powerfully. 1784 Cowper Task 11. 563 Fop- 
pish airs And histriooic mumm'ry, that let down The pulpit 
to the level of the stage. 1889 Globe 7 Mar., Yesterday's 
histrionic proceedings. 

3. Path. Histrionic paralysis (see quot). His- 
trionic spasm, spasm of the facial muscles. 

t886 Syd. Soc. Lex., Histrionic spasm. 1893 Ibid., Paraly- 
sis^ histrionic, Bell's facial palsy, so named because the 
power of facial expression is lost. 

B. sb. 1. A stage-player, actor. Also fig. 
1850 Sala Tw. ronnd Clock (1861) 256 Costumes . . ready 

for the histrionics who are to wear them. 1860 All Year 
Rnd. No. 75. 595 Commend me . .to this matchless histrionic ! 

2. pi. Play-acting, theatricals; theatrical arts; 
acting (of a part), pretence. 

1864 Sat. Rev. XVII. 515/1 We have theatres in London 
. . not worse than the special Stratford histrionics. 188a 
A .W.Ward Dickens i. 11 He loved the theatre and every- 
thing which savoured of histrionics. 1890 Times 10 Mar. 9/1 
As a matter of common decorum or of satisfactory histrionics. 

Histricvnical, a. [f. as prec. + -al.] 

1. =prec. adj. 1. 

1609 Holland Amm. Marcell. xvm. vii. 117 In lieu of 
histnonicall actours and players. 1787 Sir J. Hawkins 
Life Johnson 74 This supposed abuse of histrionical liberty. 
1801 Strutt Sports <$• Past. in. iii. § 3 In the Saxon canons 
. .a. d. 060, it is ordered that no priest shall . . exercise the 
mimical or histrionical art. 

2. =prec adj. 2. 

1560 Brcon New Cateck. Wks. 1844 II. 300 It was become 
deadly sin to minister the holy communion without these 
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scenical, histrionical, and hickscorner-like garments, a 1626 
Bp. An dr ewes Serm. (1856) I. 414 This scenical, theatrical, 
histrionical godliness. ^1670 Hacket Abp, Williams 1. 
(1692) 102 They [the Inquisition] are so histrionical in their 
ceremonies, as if they made a sport of barbarousness, that 
they cite the dead men three several days to appear. 

Histrionically, adv. [f. prec. + -ly2.] In 
a histrionic manner ; in relation to, or in the style 
of, actors or acting ; theatrically. 

1647 Trapp Mt'llif. TIteol. in Comm. Ep. 637 They did all 
theatrically, histrionically, hypocritically. 1657 W. MoaiCE 
Coena quasi Koci'ij Def. xix. 337 To translate the Stage into 
the Church, making some Histrionically to personate that 
which they are not. 1864 Realm 25 May 7 Signor Gra2*iani 
..is now a very fair Valentine considered histrionically. 

Histrionicism (histri^Tiisiz'm). [f. Histrio- 
nic + -ism.] Histrionic action ; =*next. 

1870 Daily News 13 Dec, His vanity, his half-conscious 
histrionicism . . have been the subject of good-humoured 
laughter. 1873 Black Pr. Thulesi. 89 How could this girl 
have taught herself, in the solitude of a savage island, a 
species of histrionicism which women in London circles 
strove for years to acquire? 

Histrionism (hrstri^niz m). [f. Histrion or 
L. histrio, -otiem + -ism.] Theatrical practice, ac- 
tion, or style ; ' acting \ 

1682 Sir T. Browne Chr. Mor. nr. § 24 When personations 
shall cease, and Histrionism of happiness be over. 1835 
Eraser's Mag. XII. 540 Something to wash down his lord* 
ship's dose of histrionism. 1862 Cablyle Fredk. Gt. ix. iv. 
III. 113 The Cathedral Church,— where high Prince Bishops 
delivered palliums, did histrionisms. 

Hi'Strionize, v. rare - l . [f. as prec. + -ism.] 
intr. To act, as a stage-player; to play a part. 
(In quot., to histrionize it.) 

1652 Urquhaht Jewel Wks. (1834) 229 During the five 
hours space that, .he was pleased to histrionize it, he shewed 
himself so natural a representative that [etc.]. 

Hit (hit), v. Pa. t. and pa. pple. hit. Forms : 
1 hyttan, 3-6 hitte, hytte, 4 hutte, hete, 4-5 
hyt, 4-7 bitt, 5 ($rd sing.) hit, 4- hit. Pa. t. 
1 hytte, 3-4 hutte, 3-5 hitte, (4 hite), 4- hit, 
(4-5 hitt, 5 hyt(te, 6-7 hot, 6-9 Sc. and north. 
hat, 7 hatt). Pa. pple. 4 y-hyt, 5 hyt, yhytte, 5- 
hit, {dial. 5 Sc. hittin, 6-hitten, hutten, 6 hot). 
[Late OE. hyttan = ON. hitta to hit npon, light 
upon, meet with, Sw. hitta, Da. hitte to hit, find. 

App. from Norse : cf. Branch 11 ; but the senses under I 
seem to have been developed at an early date in Eng. from 
the notion *get at, reach '.1 
X To get at or reach with a blow, to slrike. 

1. trans. To reach or get at with a blow or a 
missile ; to give a hlow to (something aimed at) ; 
to strike with aim or intent. When the success of 
the actor is the prominent notion, its opposite is to 
miss ; when the effect npon the object is prominent, 
the meaning tends to be ' to strike sensibly, so as to 
be felt 1 ; cf. sense 8. 

cizo$ Lav. 26060 pe eotend smat after biliue & noht hine 
ne hutte. Ibid. 27680 He. . bene admiral hitte mid smacrten 
ane dunte. 13.. K. Alis. 2155 Ac Alisaundre hutte him, 
certe, Thorugh livre, and longe, and heorte. c 1350 Will. 
PaLrne 3621 No man bat he hit mi3th him withstonde. 
1387 Trevisa Higden vi. xxix, Atte laste Harold was yhyt 
wy> an arewe & loste hys on ye. 1413 Pilgr. Sowle 
(Caxton 1483) v. x. 101 Pacyence hitte Ire in the helme 
that it flewe a feld. 1460 Lybeaus Disc. 273 Was he never 
yhytte ? 1484 Caxt 6n Fables of JEsop iv. ix, Thow shalt 
hytte hym with thy swerd and kylle hym. 1530 Palscr. 
585/2, I hytte a thyng that I throwe at. 1553 \X. Wilson 
Rhet. (1580) 3 Phavorinus the Philosopher.. did hit a yong 
man over the Thumbes verie handsomely, for usyng..over 
straunge woordes. c 1560 A. Scott Poems (S. T. S.) ii. 36 
Sym said he sett nocht by hiss forss, Bot becht he sowld 
be hittin. 1584 R. Scot Discov. Witchcr. xn. xv. (1886) 
206 A viper smitten or hot with a reed is astonied. t6oi 
Shaks. Twel. N. 11. v. 51 O for a stone-bow to hit him in 
the eye. a 1605 Montcomerie Misc. Poems xxxiii. 17 He 
shot and hat me on the breist. 1743 Broughton's Rules 
Boxing in Blaine Encycl. Rur. Sports § 1221 No person 
is to hit his adversary when he is down. 1828 Craven 
Dial., Hat, pracL of hit. 1879 F. Pollok Sport Brit. 
Burmah 1. 193, 1 had hit the tigress hard as she sprang up. 
1885 Law Times g May 29/2 The plaintiff, .fired at him, but 
did not hit him. 

fig. 1611 Middleton & D. Roaring G. Epil., Some dis- 
praised The haire . . Some hit her o're the lippes, mislik'd 
their colour. 

b. Cricket, (a) To strike (the ball) with the bat : 
hence with the bowler as object, (b) To hit off, 
to make up (a number of runs) by hitting. 

1857 Hughes Tom Brown 11. viii, When you or Ragglcs 
hit a ball hard away for six. 1883 Daily Tel. 15 May 2/7 
Dr. Grace hit Hill square for 4. 1884 Pall Mall G. 14 Aug. 
9/1 Mr. Hornby hit each bowler twice for 4. t888 Daily 
Ne-ivs 15 Sept. 3/4 The Englishmen had only 33 to get to 
win and this was hit off in twenty-five minutes for the loss 
of one wicket. 1892 Ibid. 1 Sept. 4/5 Yorkshire . . in the time 
remaining.. hit off 56 of these for the loss of two batsmen. 

2. absol. or intr. To give a blow or blows ; to 
strike with something in hand or with a missile. 

la 1400 Morte Arth. 1 149 Arthur, .hittez ever in the hulke 
up to ^e hiltex. 1581 Mulcaster Positions xxxviii. (1887) 
I 178 Who so shootes at the like, in hope to hit, may sooner 
misse. 1669 Stuhmy Mariner's Mag. v. 57 Take aim to the 
Mark you would shoot to, and that is the way to hit. 1700 
S. L. tr. Fryke*s Voy. E. Ind. 25 Throw a Dart or long 
Stick, with which they'll bit within the compass of a far- 
thing a mighty distance. t8$o S. G. OsaoRNE Gleanings 
112 There were .. lads .. hitting at stones with hammers. 
1870 Blaine Encycl. Rur. Sports § 4038 (Boxing) He was 
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..an excellent * stopper \ hitting with his right and stop- 
ping with his left. . « j «« 

3. trans. Of a missile or moving body : To come 
upon with forcible impact ; to strike. 

civs Sc. Leg. Saints, Cristo/ore 581 Sowne ane erow 
in be ee hyme hit. 1628 Digby Voy. Medit. (t868) 77 He. . 
shott 7 peeces att my pinnace, all which hatt her. 1694 
A. de la Pryme Diary (Surtees) 40 In at the window [it] 
was flung . . and had like to have hitten Mr. Walker on the 
head. 1700 S. L. tr. Fryke's Voy. E. Ind. 354 With an 
Elligar . . that sticks in the Fish it hits. i8a8 Scott F. M. 
Perth xi, My pellet . . I trust, it did not hit your eye. 

fig' »5*3 Douglas JEneis v. Hi. 00 The meikle hilhs 
Bemys agaae, hit with the brute so schdl is. 1847 Tennyson 
Prittc. v. 44 The sun, that now. .hit the Northern hills. 

4. absol. or intr. To come with forcible impact 
(against, upon, etc.). 

c 1400 Mauhoev. (Roxb.) xiii. 58 Pe whilk brand efter- 
wardes hitt on be erthe and stakk still perin. 1530 Palsgr. 
585/2, I went darkeling and dyd hytte agaynst a doorc. 
1659 B. Harris ParivaCs Iron Age 337 When we en- 
deavour to shun one .. Sand-bank, we hit against another. 
a 1704 Locke (J.), If bodies be extension alone, how can they 
move and hit one against another? i860 Tyndall Glac. 1. 
xxv. 190 The little snow granules hit spitefully against the 
skin. Mod. The shot hit in front of the head high up. 

5. trans. To deliver (a blow, stroke, etc.). 

ta 1400 MorteArth. 3687 Archers of Inglande .. Hittis 
thourghe >e harde stele fulle hertly dynnttis. c 1400 Destr. 
Troy 5937 He ..Hit on his hede a full hard dynt. 1460 
Lybeaus Disc. 1631 Ayder yn other scheld hytte Strokes 
grymly grecte, 1879 F. Pollok Sport Brit. B. 1. 122, 1 lifted 
the stick and pretended to hit at it a back-handed blow. 

6. With two objectives. To hit any one a blow : 
to strike him with a Mow, to give him a hlovv. 

1597 T. Bearo Theatre God's Judgem. 1. xxi. (1631)^122 
One of his seruants . . hot him such a knock with a pistol 
that he killed him therewith. i599 J* Minshbu Dial. Span. 
% En?. (1623) 18, 1 hit my selfe a blow.. in this shin bone. 
1763 C. Johnston Reverie I. 135 Hitting him a plump in 
the bread-basket. 1858 Hawthorne Fr. <$■ It. Jrnts. II. 23 
Hitting the poor Venus another. . blow. 

7. trans. To knock (a part of the body) against 
or on something. 

1639 T. Brucis tr. Camus' Mor. Relat. 249 [He] hit his 
nose so hard against the ground, that he lay quite stund 
with the falL 1665 Hooks Microgr. 178 It would swim to 
and fro . . but would often hit itself against the rocks or 
stones. Mod. In the dark he hit his foot against the step. 

8. Jig. To affect the conscience, feelings, comfort, 
prosperity, etc. of (any one) in a way analogons to 
physical hitting; to affect sensibly, painfully, or 
injuriously ; to smite, wound, hurt. To hit home : 
cf. Home adv. 5. 

c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, George 1 10 Sad sorow sa cane hyme 
hit. 1513 Douglas Mneis iv. xi. 22 Now art thou hit with 
frawart weirdis vnkynd. 1553 T. Wilson R/iet. (1580) 138 
A merie man can want no matter to hitte hym home, c 1565 
Linoesav (Pitscottie) Chron. Scot. (1728) 234 (Jam.) The 
chancellour.. hearing the grose and ruid speach.. thought 
he hat thame ovir near. i6ao Sahoerson Semi. (168 1) I. 
142 Christ hitteth him home, and presseth upon his par- 
ticular corruption. 1678 R. Barclay Apol. Quakers x. § 17. 
307 This Objection hitteth not us at all. 1735 Pope Donne 
Sat. iv. 232 Dear Countess ! yon have charms all hearts to 
hit ! 1861 Bricht Sp. India 19 Mar., The noble Lord felt 
himself hit. 1888 Brvce A mer. Commw. II. xliii. 134 There 
is always a desire to hit companies. 

b. To be hard (sometimes heavily, badly) hit : 
to be severely or deeply affected by something ; 
esp. to be seriously smitten by some adversity. (Cf. 
sense t, quot. 1879.) 

1854 Lever Dodd Fam. Abr. xiv. no, I got 'hit hard ' at 
the Brussels races, lost twelve hundred at icarti. 1888 
Bryce Amer. Commw. III. xc. 229 Stocks had now fallen, 
and everybody was hard hit. 1891 N. Gould Doub.^ Event 
3 A friend of his had been hit heavily over a certain race. 
1893 L'Pooi Daily Post 1 Jan., Liverpool was badly hit last 
year by the fall in cotton. 

9. To cast, throw. Obs. exc. dial. 

136a Langl. P. PL A. v. 172 penne Clement be Cobelere 
caste of his cloke, And Hikke be Ostiler hutte his hod aftur. 
1803 H. Kincsley Ravens/toe xlii. (D.), Everything past use 
was hit, as they say in Berkshire, out into the street. 

10. Backgammon. To 'take up' (a man). To 
hit a blot : to throw a number which enables the 
player to take up an unguarded man, that is, one 
left single and alone on any point in his adversary's 
tables. Hence fig. to discover a failing or a weak 
point. (See Blot sb. 2 ) 

1599 Porter Angry Worn. Abingd. in Hazl. DodsleyVH. 
276 Mrs.Gour. Look ye, mistress, now I hit ye. Mrs. Bar. 
Why. ay, you never use to miss a blot, Especially when it 
stands so fair to hit . . I hot your man. 1691 T. H[ale] Acc. 
New Invent, p. xxxviii, And he there hits a blot in the 
Papal Tenets that was never hit before. 1778 C. Jones 
Hoyle's Games Impr. 175 Suppose I leave two Blots, cither 
of which cannot be hit hut by double Dice, 1870 Hardy & 
Ware Mod. Hoyle 144 If you are obliged to leave a blot, 
by having recourse to the Calculations for hitting it, you will 
find the chances for and against you . .Never fail spreading 
your men, either to take a new point in your table, or to 
hit a man your adversary may happen to enter. 1889 Spec- 
tator 14 Dec 832 Mr. Morley has hit a hlot in our policy. 

II. To come upon, light upon, meet with, get 
at, attain to, reach one's aim, succeed, and the like. 

This is the ON. sense*, but with the exception of the 
single late OE. instance in 11, its exemplification in Eng. 

lish as a whole is later. 

11. trans. To come upon, light upon, meet with, 
get at, reach, find, esp. something aimed at. a. 
with material object. 
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a 2075 OE. Chron. (MS. D.) an. 1066 Da com Harold, .on 
unwacr on ba Normenn, and hytte hi befceondan Eoforwic, 
xt Steinford-brygge. 1587 R. Thorne in Hakluyt Voy. (1589) 
256 Sayling Northwarde . . we shall hitte those Islandes. 
ci$y* Dewes Introd. Fr. in Palsgr. 908 To hitte or ouer- 
take, attaindre. 1621 T. Williamson tr. Goularfs Wise 
Vieiilard 2$ So farre out of the way. . thnt they can hardly 
hit the right way againe to the. .cilie of God. 1704 Addi- 
son Italy (1733) 56 The Entrance is so difficult to hit. 1738 
Swift Pol. Conversat. ii. 138 Egad, I can't hit the Joint. 
1797 Capt. Troubridce 25 July in Nicolas Nelson's Disf. 
(1845) II. 426 note. From the darkness of the night I did 
not immediately hit the Mole, the spot appointed to land 
at. 285a Mrs. Carlvle Lett. II. 19s As soon as I knew 
where to hit you with a letter, 
b. with immaterial object. 

1555 Eden Decades 309 To consyder howe they hytte the 
truthe sumtyme. 1581 Pettie Guazzds Civ. Conv. 11. 
(1586) 68 You have hit my meaning right. 1685 Lady 
Russell Lett. I. xxi. 57, I caonot hit the names of the 
rest. 178a Priestley Corrupt. Chr. 1. 11. 272 Otherpersons 
.. were able .. to hit the happy medium. 1866 G. Mac- 
donald Ann. Q. Neigfib. iii. (1878) 37, I never could hit his 
way of talking to his parishioners. 

12. intr. With upon, on {\of), in same sense as 
11. (With indirect passive.) 

a 1300 Cursor M. 7152, 1 wat noght hn he on bam hitte. 
c 1375 Sc. Leg. SaintSt Clement 836 Bot one bat place 
mycht nane of bame hyt. 1553 T. Wilson Rhet. (1580) 
146 In teadyng .. he hit at length upon himself and the 
More. 1568 V. Skinner tr. Montanus' Inquis. 17 a, So he 
can hit of the matter. 1609 B. Jonson Sit. Worn. iv. 11, 
No, but I could hit of some things that thou wilt miss. 
1705 Bosman Guinea 34 The Means which they chiefly hit 
upon, and practised. 1715 Vanbruch Country Ho. 11. Wks. 
(Rtldg.) 464/1 Sure I shall hit of some way to get rid of this 
crew. 1764 Reid Inquiry vi. § 12 Like other facts, they are 
not to be hit upon by a happy conjecture. 1807 P. Gass 
Jrnt. 132 We . . crossed a large mountain and hit on the 
creek and small valley, which were wished for by our guide. 
1874 Sayce Compar. Phitol. ii. 69 Hypothesis after hypo- 
thesis, until the right one is at length hit upon. 

f 13. intr. To attain the object aimed at or end 
intended ; to * hit the mark Of events, etc. : To 
come to the desired end ; to succeed ; to come off 
as intended. Obs. or dial. 

c 1400 Destr. Troy 2071 Thow se not bat sothely said ys 
of olde, And ofte happes to hit, qwo so hede tas. 1596 
Shaks. Merck. V. in. ii. 270 Hath all his ventures fail'd, 
what not one hit? 1668 Seolev Mulb. Gard. ProL, The 
cruel critic and malicious wit. Who think themselves undone 
if a play hit. 1744-50 W. Ellis Mod. Husbandm. II. !i. 
127 (E. D. SO Thispirky wheat is often sown after turneps 

..and generally hits well. 184a Aberman Wilts. Gtoss. 
(E. D. S.) s.v., The apples hit well t'year. 

14. trans. To attain to an exact imitation or re- 
presentation of ; to imitate exactly or to a nicety. 
Cf. hit off, 24 c. 

x6oa Narcissus (1893) 484 Harke how Jumball hitts it 
[a cry] right. 161 1 Shaks. Wint. T. v. i. 127 Your Fathers 
Image is so hit in you. 1623 B. Jonson in Shakspere's 
Wks. To Rdr., O, could he but baue drawne his wit As 
well in brasse, as he hath hit His face, c 1633 Milton 
A rcades 77 If my inferior hand or voice could hit Inimitable 
sounds. 171a Aodison Spect. No. 418 r 3 It is pleasant to 
look on the Picture of any Face, where the Resemblance is 
hit. 1808 WoLCOTT (P. Pindar) One more Peep at R. Acad. 
Wks. 1812 V. 356 How dares thy hand, that cannot hit The 
features of a poor Tom tit, Attempt the Eagle's fury in its 
flight? 184a Motley Corr. (1889) I. iv. 119 Ooe of the most 
difficult things in painting is to hit the exact colour of the 
human face. 

15. To fall in with exactly ; to suit, fit, be agree- 
able to. 

c 1580 Sidney Ps. xl. iv, [II sought with deedes thy will 
to hitt. 1601 Holland Pliny I. 506 The dry marie, sortetb 
well with a moist soile ; and the fatty, hitteth that which is 
dry and lean. 1632 Milton Penseroso 14 Hail, divinest 
Melaocholy, Whose saintly visage is too bright To hit the 
sense of human sight. 169a Bentley Boyle Led. ix. 327 
All the Characters must hit and correspond one to another. 
1766 Goldsm. Vic. W. xvi, We did not immediately recollect 
an historical subject to hit us. 1850 Tennyson In Mem. 
xlvii, What vaster dream can hit the mood Of Love on 
earth? 1884 Church Bacon i. 20 In the hope . . of hitting 
her taste on some lucky occasion. 

fl6. intr. To fall in snitably or exactly; to co- 
incide ; to square with, agree with. Obs. 

1607 Shaks. Timon m. i. 6 A Guift I warrant. Why this 
hits right : I dreampt of a Siluer Bason and Ewre to night. 
1699 Bentlev Phal. xi. 274 Plutarch .. would never balk a 
good story though it did not exactly hit with Chronology. 
1 719 De Foe Crusoe 11. i, The Scheme hit so exactly with 
my Temper. 1722 — Col. Jack (1840) 133 Was there nothing 
in his case that hit with your own ? 
17. intr. To agree together. Obs. or dial. 
1605 Shaks. Lear 1. i. 308 Pray you let vs sit [Qos. hit] 
together. 1758 T. Nevile Imit. Hor. Ep. 1. xvm. 131 
Believe me, contraries will never hit ; The fop avoid the 
clown, the dunce the wit. 1828 Craven Dial., Hit, to 
agree. 1876 Whitby Gloss, s.v., * We hit about it agreed. 
. . • Hae ye hitten on yet? come to an agreement. 
III. To aim, direct one's aim or course, 
f 18. intr. To aim, seek, strive. Obs. rare. 
13.. E. E. Atlit. P. A. 132 pe wy3..Hittez to haue ay 
more & more. 

10. intr. To direct one's course, he directed ; to 
pass, turn; to 'strike* out, in, in a particular 
direction. ? Now dial. 

13. . E. E. A Hit. P. C. 380 Of a hepe of askes he hitte in 
be myddea. a 1400-50 Alexander 445 He sail hit with his 
hede tn-to be heghe est. c 1400 Destr. Troy 4671 pai comvn 
to the cost . . and bere hyt into hauyn. Ibid. 7242 Achilles 
also afterward rose, Hit on his horse, hurlit into fight. 
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la 1500 Chester PI. x. 275 Into Egypte till we hitte [E.E.T.S. 
hytt] The Angel will us leade. 1604 Power Exp. Philos. 
119 The Atoms of Fire, or Hent, which penetrate into the 
Bladder ;. .Why could they not hit out, as well as in, through 
the same pores ? 1713 Pope Guardian No. 40 ad Jin., Both 
Spenser and Philips have hit into the same road with this 
old West Country Bard of ours. 1895 T. Haroy in Harper's 
Mag. Mar. 568 I've seen her hit in and steer down the long 
slide on yonder pond. 
IV. Phrases. 

20. To hit it. a. To hit the mark ; to guess the 
right thing ; to make a correct conjecture. 

1588 Shaks. L. L. L. iv. i. 127 Thou canst not hit it my 
good man. 1591 Florio 2nd Fruites 25 G. That is stake- 
money under the line, is it not so? T. Vea sir, you hitt it 
right. 1738 Swift Pol. Conversat. iii. 199 Guess again. . .A 
Girl then. You have hit it. 1890 Boldrewood Col. Re- 
former (1891) 134 You've just hit it there. 

b. (Now usually to hit it off.) To agree. 

1634 Strafforo Lett. I. 299 Would to God our master 
could hit it with that crown ! 1668 Sedlev Mulb. Gard. 1. 
L Wks. 1722 II. 9 You and I shall never hit it. 1780 Mad. 
D'Arblay Early Diary (1889) II. 291 How do you and the 
great Mrs. Montague bit it off? 1844 Alb. Smith Adv. 
Mr. Ledbury xxii. (1886) 66 The respective wives of these 
gentlemen never hit it exactly. s86z Hughes Tom Brown 
at Ox/, xi, Tom did not venture to inquire for a day or two 
how the two hit it off together. 

c. To attain exactly to the point wanted; to 
strike the scent in hunting (also hit it off). 

1704 Steele Lying Lover l (1747) 16 Not ev*ry open- 
handed Fellow hits it neither. 1710 Prideaux Orig. Tithes 
ii. 52 To look through every circumstance necessary to be 
considered in the adjusting of this point so as exactly to hit 
it. 18 . . Rec. N. Devon Siaghounds 65 (W. Som. Word-bk.) 
The hounds then hit it up the river. Ibid. 68 The hounds 
came to a check, and could never hit it off again. 

21. To hit the mark, the nail, the needle, the pin, 
the nail upon the head, usually fig. 

c 1450 Cov. Myst. (Shaks. Soc) 138 Now be myn trowthe 
ae hytte the pynne. 1530 Proper Dyaloge (1863)15 Thou 
hyttest the nayle upon the head For that is the thinge that 
they dreed. 1580 Sidney Arcadia (1622) 305 Indeede she 
had hit the needle in that denise. 1597 Morley Introd. 
Mus. 75 That we commonly call hitting the eight on the 
face, when we come to an eight, and skip vp from it agayne 
to another perfect concord, a 1613 Overbury Charac, 
Amorist Wks. (1856) 57 To keep Cupid from hitting the 
blacke. 1680 H. More Apocal. Apoc. 54 This Bow-man 
hat the mark, when the Emperour Constantine turned 
Christian. 1866 Mrs. Gaskell Wives <$r Dau. (Tauchn.) I. 
69 He was rash, .hitting the nail on the head sometimes. 

b. To hit one in the teeth : to reproach one {with 
a thing), throw it in one's teeth (see Tooth). 

22. Hit or miss : Whether one hits or misses ; 
at random, at haphazard, happy-go-lucky. (Cf. 
Hitty-missy.) Also altrib. and subst. 

1606 Shaks. Tr. $ Cr. 1. iii. 384 But hit or misse, Our 
proiects life this shape of sence assumes. 1654 Whitlock 
Zootomia 115 Whose practise in Physick is nothing but the 
Countrey dance, call'd Hit or Misse. 1705 Hickerimgill 
Pricst-cr. 1. (1721) 14 Do we all march towards Heaven hit 
or miss, and hy guess? 1873 Ouioa Pascarkl II. 42 It is 
not the happy-go-lucky hit-or-miss sort of thing that you 
may fancy. 

V. With adverbs in specialized senses. 

23. Hit in. f a. trans. To thrust in, push in 
with a stroke. Obs. 

a 1400-50 Alexander 512 pan wendis bar-out a litill worm 
& wald it eft enter, And or scho hit in hire hede a hard 
deth suffirs. 

b. intr. To strike in : see 19. 

24. Hit off. a. trans. To produce or throw off 
with success. , 

1700 Concreve Way 0/ World ill. xiii, We bit off a little 
wit now and then, but no animosity. 1822 Mary A. Kelty 
Osmond I. 87 You used to be rather au fait at hittiog off 
a sonnet. 

b. To succeed in attaining or getting at or upon. 
(Said esp. of striking the scent in hunting.) # 

1678 DavDEN Limberham iv. i, Yon have hit it off it seems. 
a 1698 Temple (J.), What prince soever can hit off this 
great secret, need know no more. 1749 Fieloinc Tout 
Jones x. vi, It happens to this sort of men, as to bad hounds, 
who never hit off a fault themselves. 1815 Sporting Mag. 
XLV. 299 The hounds again hit off the scent. 1879 F. Pol- 
lok Sport Brit. Burmah I. 69 We started at daybreak . . 
and soon hit off a trail. 

C. To descrihe, represent, or reproduce success- 
fully or to a nicety. 

1737 Waterland Eucharist 81 He has very well hit off 
the Sense. 1831 Macaulay in Life Sr Lett. (1883) I. 233, 
1 never saw a character so thoroughly hit off. 1871 bMiLss 
Charac. x. (1876) 275 Sometimes he hits off an individual 
trait by an anecdote, 
d. See also senses 1 h and 20 b, c. 

25. Hit out. f ^- trans. To knock out. Obs. 
1303 Lancl. P. PI. C. xxi. 386 And ho so hitteb out a 

mannes eye ober elles hus for-teb. 1704J. Pitts Acc. Ma- 
Jtometans 98, I have hit out the Devils Eyes already, 
f b. To bring out, come out with. Obs. rare. 
1579 E. K. Ep. Ded. Spenser's Sheph. Cat., He mought 
needes in singing hit out some of theyr tunes. 
C. To strike out, elicit. 
1838 Keble Occas. Pap. $ Rev. (1877) 31 [She] hit put 
the spark which has now become such an orb of poetical 
fame. 

d. intr. To strike out with the fist. Also fig. to 
deal heavy blows at, to attack vigorously. 

1856 Reads // is never too late xv. No 1 give me a chap 
that hits out straight from the shoulder. 1873 Punch 
xo Way igo/i Mr. Torrens hit out at Mr. Lowe, a 1895 

39-a 



HIT. 

Lo. C. E. Paget Autobiog. vi. (1896) 188 A member [of 
Parliament) should hit out seldom but bit hard. 

VI. 26. Comb, hit-wicket {Cricket), the act 
of hitting the wicket with the bat or a part of the 
person, by which the batsman is ' out'. 

«773 in Q. Rev. No. 316. 469 [We find] 4 hit wicket * [scored 
for the first time in a match between Hambledon and Eng- 
land in 1773]. 1850 ' Bat ' Cricket Man. 47 The bitter, is 
given out as ' hit wicket \ 1897 Ranjitsinhji Cricket xix, 
The umpire at the bowler's end is the proper person to be 
appealed to in all cases except those of stumping, hit- 
wicket, and run out. 

Hit, sb. Also 5 hete, 6-8 hitt. [f. HtT v.] 

1. A blow given to something aimed at ; a stroke 
(at cricket, billiards, etc) ; the collision or impact 
of one body with another. 

Hit oj^ (In Hockey\the first stroke, which begins the game. 

c 1450 Cov. Afyst. (Shaks. Soc.) 185 To hym wyl I go, and 
aeve hym suche an hete That alle the lechis of the londe 
his lyf xul nevyr restore. 1598 Florio, Colpo, a blow, a 
stroke, a hit. x6oa Shaks. Ham. v. ii. 292 A hit, a very 
palpable hit. 1681 Cotton Wond. Peak 32 How deep. .By 
tumbling down stones. .Till the first hit strikes the astonisht 
ear, Like Thunder under-ground. 1810 Sporting Mag. 
XXXV 1. 105 The navigator could plant but few hits. 181 1 
Ibid. XXXV11. 92 He. .can only be denied by a hit down. 
1850 • Bat ' Cricket Man. 46 Whatever hyes result from the 
hit, go to the hit. 1879 F. Pollok Sport Brit. Burmah 1. 229 
We . . made some very disgraceful misses, and again some 
very pretty hits. 1893 Westm. Gaz. 22 Feb. 11/2 The annual 
encounter.. at hockey. .Hit off will be at half-past two. 

2. A stroke of sarcasm, censure, rebuke, etc. 

c 1668 Roxb. Ball. (1802) VII. 381 Tis Wit for Wit, and 
Hit for Hit. 1673 [R. Leigh] Transp. Reh. 139 His snip- 
snap wit, hit for hit. 1800 Sporting Mag. XV. 265 We have 
received a number of hits about the soup or broth shops. 
1873 VL^tsAnim. $ Mast.vt. (187J) 102 In Hudibras there 
is a sly hit at the sayings of the philosophers. 

3. A stroke of good lnck which one hits npon or 
meets with ; a fortunate chance. 

1666 Pepys Diary 1 June, To lament the losse of the oppor- 
tunity of the last yeare, which ..all might have been such a 
hit as will never come again in this age. 1684 T. BuaHET 
Th. Earth 1. 294 A lucky hit indeed, for chance to frame a 
world I 1704 Churchill Collect. Voy. 1 1 1. 9/1 One of these 
Hits is enough to Enrich a Family. 1875 Whitney Life 
Lang, vil 120 Such words, .which only by a lucky hit gain 
life and a career. 

b. To look to (or mind) onfs hits : to look to 
one's chances. 

1699 Bentley Phal. 190 He should have minded his hits 
better, when he was minded to act the Tyrant, a 1700 B. E. 
Diet. Cant. Crew s. v. Eye, To have an Eye to the main 
Chance, or look to your Hits. 1760 C. Johnston Chrysal 
(1822) II. 248 If I mind my hits this trip, I shall be as rich 
as the best of them. 1840 Mrs. F. Trollope Widow Mar- 
ried xxiii, You had better mind your hits between mamma 
and me. 

4. A successful stroke made in action or per- 
formance of any kind. 

1815 W. H. Ireland Scribbleomania 157 note, One of Mr. 
Lane's most fortunate hits. 18*9 Blackw. Mag. XXV. 399 
Mr. Peel seems to have made a hit in the chief character of 
Shiel's play. 1847 Alb. Smith Ckr. Tadfole xxiv. (1879) 
217 His general effect, .was pronounced to be a hit. 

b. A saying that goes to the point ; a striking 
and effective expression ; a telling phrase. 

1836 T. Hook G. Gumey (1850) I. i. t8 He suggested the 
introduction of two or three jokes — * hits', I recollect he 
called them— into the speeches of that personage. 1884 Non* 
con/. <y Indcp. 25 Sept. 929/2 The nohle speaker had made 
the hit of the evening. 1885 Law Times LXXX. 10/r One 
of his happiest hits is to brand wire pullers as the chiffofv- 
niers of politics. 

C. A successful guess. 
1852 Gladstone Glean. IV. i. 139 A knack of lucky con- 
jecture . . resembling that which solves conundrums, often 
seems to be more successful in its hits than comprehensive 
mental grasp or the closest logical continuity. 

d. Hit off, the act of hitling off (Hit v. 24 c) ; 
a clever representation or imitation. 

1830 J. Badcock in Footers Wks. p. xi, The plaudits 
which would accompany a successful hit-off of the subject 
under treatment. 

6. Backgammon, a. A game won by a player 
after his opponent has thrown off one or more men 
from the board, as distinguished from a gammon or 
a backgammon', see quot. 1888. b. The act of 
hitting a * blot ' : see Hit v. 10. 

1766 Goldsm. Vic. W. ii, Backgammon, at which my old 
friend and I sometimes took a twopenny hit. 1778 C. Jones 
Hoyle's Games Impr. 171 Two of your Adversary's Men in 
your Tahles are better, for a Hit, than any greater Number, 
provided your Game is forwardest. 1856 Lever Martins 
o/Crd M. 18 A hardly-contested * hit ' of backgammon was 
being fought out. 1888 CasselVs Bk. Sportt <fr Past. 385 
There are three different kinds of wins, viz., the hit, the 
gammon, and the backgammon. The player who has played 
all his men round into his own inner table, and by fortunate 
throws of the dice has borne all his men, wins the hit. 
6. An abundant crop of fruit (i.e. one that turns 
out a success), west, dial. 

x8oo Trans. Soc. Arts XVIII. 303 What in the Cider- 
countries is called a hitt. This . . superabundance of fruit, 
is very destructive to the trees ; for so great, a crop weakens 
them very much. 1890 GloucesUrth. Gloss., Hit, an ahun- 
dant crop of fruit. 

Hit, obs. f. Hight v., Height ; obs. and dial, 
f. It. 

Hitch, (hitj), v. Forms : 5-6 hyche, hytche, 
hich, 6- hitch. [In Promp. Pan/., 1440, hytchc-n ; 
in 16— 1 7th c, also without h, see Itch v.* ; app. tden- 
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tical in sense with early ME. Icche-n. If these are 
in origin the same word, it is equally difficult to 
explain the loss of k in the one, and its addition in 
the other form. In some uses hitch is equivalent in 
sense to Sc. and north, hotck, with which, if the h 
is original, it may be radically cognate. No re- 
lated word appears in the cognate langs. The con- 
nexion of branches I and II is also uncertain. # 

(There does not appear to be any ground for connecting it 
with hick- in hicket, hiccup.)} 
I. To move jerkily. 

1. trans. To move (anything) as with a jerk, or 
in an abrupt or discontinuous manner ; to shift (a 
thing) a little away or aside. 

^1440 Promp. Parv. 239/2 Hytchyn, or remevyn (a. 
hychyn, P. hytchen, J., W. hythen), amoveo, moveo.re- 
mot > 0. a 15*9 Skelton E. Rmnmyng *p\ Another than 
dyd hyche her, And brought a pottel pycher. 1639 Fuller 
Holy War 1. xxiii. (1840) 38 Jerusalem.. hath somewhat 
altered her situation, having hitched herself more north- 
westward. 1674 N. Fairfax Bulk * Sekr. 122 That the 
spring of the Watch, .should by its bear or elasticity hitch it 
forwards. 1849 C. Bronte Shirley ix, Hitching his chair 
nearer the fire. 1884 Gilmour Mongols 256 Hitching him- 
self round., looking at me. 

b. esp. To raise or lift with a jerk. Usually 
with up. Orig. nautical. 

1833 Marry at P. Simple li, So saying, Swinburne hitched 
np his trowsers, and went down below. 184a Barham Ingot. 
Leg. Ser. 11. Misadv. Margate xix, And then he hitch'd his 
trousers op, as is, I'm told, their use. 1861 Miss Tytler Pap. 
Thought/. Girls (1863) 38 Over-prominent shoulderblades, 
which she had not given over hitching awkwardly. 1865 
Dickbns Mut. Fr. n. i, She hitched this chin up. 1869 
Blackmore Lorna D. iii, She. .hitched her dress. 

2. Jig. To move or lift as by a jerk into some 
position ; spec, to put (as by an effort) into a story, 
into verse, or the like ; to insert or mention in a 
literary work, esp. by way of exposure or ridicule. 
Sometimes app. associated with sense §. 

1749 Fielding Tom Jones vnt. i, Hitch him in distich. 
1779 Sheridan Critic 1. i, Now we must appear loving and 
affectionate, or Sneer will hitch us into a story. 1779 T. 
Adams in FamXett.UW) 355 If ..the letter should be caught 
and hitched into a newspaper, the world would say I was 
not to be trusted with a secret. 1788 V. Knox Winter Even. 
I. ti. xiii. 196 The most exalted persons, .cruelly hitched in 
a rhyme, and thrown out to the vulgar. 1805 W. Taylor in 
Ann. Rev. III. 58 Our endowed free schools .. keep down 
the price of education.. and they hitch into genteel life a 
number ofyoung men, who are lost to industry. 1889 Serj. 
Robinson Bench * Bar 305 A few words hitched in here re- 
garding barristers clerks may not be thought out of place, 
b. intr. for passive. 

1733 Pope Hor. Sat. 11. i. 78 Whoe'er offends, at some un- 
lucky time Slides into verse, and hitches in a rhyme,Sacred 
to Ridicule his whole life long. <H797 Mason Dean $ 
Squire (R.), I ask his pardon. At the time He chane'd to 
hitch into my rhyme. 1805 Foster Ess. iv. v. 185 note, 
Names that may more commodiously hitch into verse. 

3. intr. To shift one's position a little ; to move 
with a jerk or succession of jerks. 

16*9 T. Adams Serm. Rev. vi. 16 Wks. 758 When . .the place 
of their hope became an Hand, loe now they hitch vp higher 
to the toppes of the tallest trees. 1655 Fuller Ch. Hist. 11. 
ii. § 52 To ease themselves a little, by hitching into another 

Elace. 18. . W. Tavlor in Ann. Rev., The Belga: .. were 
itching westward to make room for the Goths. 1865 
Carlyle Fredk. Gt. xvm. xii. VIII. 35 Slow Fcrmor.. 
began hitching southward, southward gradually to Poscn. 
b. To jerk the body up and down ; to Hotch. 
1510-zo Compl. too late maryed (\%bt)Z Mogallantes. .ren 
After a wentche, and lepe and hytche, Than dogges do 
about a faroweiye bytche. 1571 Satir. Poems Reform, xxix. 
15 Quhat mervell than thochte chaist forett . . Hichit on pe 
hure so oppinly? 

4. To walk unevenly or lamely ; to hobble ; also 
{dial.) to hop. 

1513 Douglas sEneis iv. xi. 114 The tother . . Hichit on 
furth with slaw pace lyke ane trat. a 1605 Montgomerie 
Fly ting w. Polwart 395 Fra the how to the hight, some 
hobles, some hatches terror for hitches ; rimes r witches ', 
• bitches '1 ; With their mouthes to the moone, murgeons 
they maid. 1755 Johnson, Hobble, to walk lamely or 
awkwardly upon one leg more than the other; to hitch. 
1787 Grose Prov. Gloss., Hitch, to move or walk. Norf 
1837 Carlvle Fr. Rev. I. v. v, Surely also Punishment, 
this day, hitches (if she still hitch) after Crime, with frightful 
shoes-of-swiftness ! 1868 Atkinson Cleveland Gloss., Hitch, 
to move a short distance in any direction ; to hop. 1874 
Mrs. Whitnev We Girls x. 214 She began to hitch along ; 
for walk she wouldn't, and she didn't. 

II. To fasten by something that catches. 

5. trans. To catch as with a loop, noose, or 
hook ; to fasten, esp. in a temporary way (and 
against force acting in one direction). Also Jig. 

1627 Capt. Smith Seaman's Gram. vii. 30 Hitch, is to 
catch hold of any thing with a rope to hold it fast, or with 
a hooke, as hitch the fish-hooke to the Anchors flooke, or 
the Tackles into the Garnets of the Slings, 1726 Leoni 
Albertis Archit. II. 14/1 Little knobs . against which the 
ropes were hitched, to prevent their slipping. 1806-7 J* 
Bkresforo Miseries Hutu. Life (1826) in. xxxiii, Hitching 
your knife in the gritty flaws of a black-lead pencil. 1824 
Miss Mitford Village Ser. 1. (1863) 75 Hitching our shawls 
in a bramble. 1835 W. Irving Tour Prairies xix. 162 The 
hunter, .hitches the running noose of the lariat over his [the 
wild horse's! head by means of the forked stick. 1844 Regul. 
<fr Ord. Army 351 The tackle is to be hitched on, and the 
horse run up quickly. 1852 Owen Invertebr. Anim. xiv. 
(2855) 303 Sometimes the crah hitches one of its claws into 
some crack or fissure. 1864 Rusk in A rrows of Chace (x88o) 



HITCH. 

I. 262 A stone under a glacier may be hitched or suspended 
in the ice itself for long spaces. 1870 Gordon Bush Ball., 
Wolftf Hounds 1 hitched my mare to a tree. 1872 Ella- 
combe Ch. Bells Devon, Bells Ch. ii. 2x7 Bells are sometimes 
chimed hy. .hitching the rope round the flight or tail of the 
clapper. 1893 Q. [Couch] Delect. Duchy 286 He. .hitched 
this hat upon a peg in the wall. 

b. Jig. To catch, arrest (attention, etc.). rare. 

a 1764 Lloyo Ruff. Poet Wks. 1774 I. 171 As gaudy signs, 
which hang beforeThe tavern or the alehouse door, Hitch 
every passer's observation. 182a Hailitt Table-t. Ser. 11. 
xvi. (1869) 317 As if the mind were equally hitched in diffi- 
culties and distracted with doubts. 

c. with up : To harness, yoke ; absol. * To har- 
ness a horse to a vehicle, make ready for driving ' 
(Cent. Diet.). US. So hitch to. Austral. 

1870 Emkhson See. * Solit., Civilit. ii.AVks. (Bohn) HI. n 
Now that is the wisdom of a man . . to hitch his waggon to 
n star. 1870 E. E. Hale Ten Times One iv. (Cent.), He 
would hitch up at once and drive over to Elyria. 1880 
Earl Dunrayeh in xgth Cent. Oct. 606 There was nothing 
for us to do but hitch up our teams and drive back to settle- 
ments. 1890 Bolorewood CoL Reformer (i8gi) 127 The 
three leaders was hitched to, and away we went. 

d. To hitch horses together, also short, to hitch : 
to agree, get on well together, act in harmony. 
U.S. colloq. 

1837-40 Haliburton Clockm. (1862) 117 They [man and 
wifel don't bitch their horses together well at all. 1842 
Mrs. Clavers Forest Life I. 116 (Bartlett), I .. have come 
to drive a spell for this old fellow, but I guess we shan't hitch 
long, a x86o AFClintock Tales (Bartlett), After he poked 
his fist in my face, one election, we never hitched horses 
together. 1862 Lowell Biglow P. Poems 1890 II. 283 An 
so we fin'lly made it up, concluded to hitch horses. 

e. pass. To be yoked ; Jig. to be married. U.S. 
1857 Holland Bay Path xv. 172 Now and then a feller 

gets hitched to a hedge-hog [of a wife]. m x86a A. Ward His 
Bk. x, If you mean gettin hitched, I'm in ! 

6. intr. To become fastened or canght, esp. by 
hooking on; to be caught or stopped by some 
obstruction ; to catch on something. h\%oJig. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens iv. xxx. 487 The leaues .. endc with 
clasping tendrelles, whereby it hitcheth fast and taketh sure 
hold. 1633 T. James Voy. 25 The Anker hitcht againe, and 
upon the choppiog of a Sea, threw the men from the Cap- 
stans. 1793 Smeaton Edystone L. $ 167 note, We have 
had instances of the boat's gunnel hitching under a stone in 
the tackle. 1855 W. Irving Tour Prairies xx, The lariat 
hitched on one of his ears, and he shook it off. 1897 Mary 
Kings ley W. Africa 583 My descent being arrested by a 
collection of brushwood and rubbish, .which had hitched far 
down in the shaft. . . 

fig. 1781 Cowper Conversation 108 Set your opinion at 
whatever pitch, Knots and impediments make something 
hitch. 1828 Scott Jml. 18 Feh., Despatched all my sheriff 
processes, save one, which hitches for want of some papers. 
1864 Bagehot in Nat. Rev. Nov. 31 Their traits were indis- 
tinct ; we forgot them, for they hitched on to nothing, and 
we could not classify them. 1891 Newcastle Daily Jrnl. 
23 Mar. s/4 They want marriage, .to be dissolved when one 
party tires of the other or desires to hitch on elsewhere. 

7. Of a horse : To strike the feet together in going ; 
to interfere. (Perh. related to 4. Cf. Hitch sb. 3.) 

1686 Land. Gaz. No. 2128/4 Stolen . . A hrown Gelding . . 
all his paces, and hitches a little in his pace. 1706 Phillips 
(ed. Kersey), To Hitch, . . to knock the Legs in going as a 
Horse does. .... 

Hence Hitching vbl. sb. (also altrtb. as tn hitch- 
ing-bar, -clamp, -post, -strap, -weight, i.e. one used 
in tethering a horse) ; Hitching ///. a. 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. 239/2 Hytchinge, or remevynge (v.rr. 
hichynge, hyhchynge), amocio, remocio. 1678 Bonyan 
Welcome to Jesus in Pilgr. (Virtue) 379 The desire of his 
mind is not to be judged by the slow pace of the dull beast 
he rides, as hy his hitching, kicking, and spurring. 183a 
Examiner 790/1 Nothing lets down a smart hit so lament- 
ably as a hitching verse or hohbling rhyme. i88a Nares 
Seamanship (ed. 6) 130 The sail is.. laced to the yard with 
hitching turns. 1884 Harper's Mag. Dec. 96/2 Every avail- 
able hitching-post [for horses] in sight was taken. 

Hitch (hitj), sb. [f. prec. vb.] 

1. A short abrupt movement, pull, or pnsh; a 
jerk. 

1674 N. Fairpax BulktfSetv. 122 Some minute or minutes 
more to bear on towards a second hitch. 1835 Marryat 
Jac. Faithf.xW, Ben. .gives his trousers one hitch, and calls 
for a quartern. 1847 Ansteo Anc. World xvi. 401 One 
more great movement of elevation . . acting by successive and 
repeated hitches, each of small amount. 186a Carlyle 
Fredk. Gt. ix. xi. 111. 186 Noailles. .manoeuvres him, hitch 
after hitch, out of Italy. 

b. colloq. A little lift or push up ; * temporary 
assistance ; help through a difficulty * (Ogilvie). 

2. Mining. A slight fault or dislocation of strata. 
1708 J. C. Compl. Collier (1845) 39 Sometimes a Pit may 

happen to haue a Hitch or Dipping of the Thill or Bottom of 
the way. 1789 Brand ///*/. Newcastle II. 679 note, A hitch 
is only a dike or fissure of a smaller degree. 1837 Penny 
Cycl. VII. 283/1 The dykes, if not Urge, are locally called 
troubles, slips, or hitches. f 

3. A limp, a hobble ; an interference in a horse s 
pace. Cf. Hitch v. 7. 

1664 Etheredce Com. Rev. t. iii, I will as soon undertake 
to reclaim a horse from a hitch he has learned in his pace. 
1682 Lond. Gaz. No. 1748/4 A bay Mare. .and hath a hitch 
in her Pace. 1704 Steele Lying Lover 1. i.With a pert jirk 
forward, and little Hitch in my Gate like a Scholastick 
Beau. 1750 Chesterf. Lett. (1774) HI. 4? There is still a 
considerable hitch or hobble in your enunciation. 

4. dial. The act of hopping; a hop : cf. Hofj£/ 3. 

1799 J. JeppERSOH Let. to J. Boucher 24 Jan. (MS.), I re- 
member, when a boy, the playing at 1 hitch, step and jump . 
1807 J. Stacg Poems 11 Hitch step an' loup some try'd. 



HITCHER. 

5. The action of catching or fastening in a tem- 
porary way, as on a hook, etc. 

i8a8 in Webster. ^ . . 

6 A contrivance for fastening something, a catch. 

1881 Ravmoho Mining Gloss., Hitch.. 2. A hole cut in the 
side^rockt when this is £>lid enough, to hold the cap of a set 
of timber,, permitting the leg to be dispensed with. 

b (Chiefly Naut.) Applied to a noose or knot 
of various kinds, by which a rope is caught round 
or temporarily made fast to some object, bee 
Clove-hitch, Diamond hitch, Half-hitch, etc. 

«il ClovepH itchI j8 3 » Mabrvat N. ForsUr xn, 
d^JSS^^W iho nLe her fast .had made a 
'sliMerv hitch 1 , so away we went. ciMo H. Stuaat 



float ..is fastened on wun iwu - . ~ _ „ ' 

XXXVI. 202/2 An expert packer, versed in the my* 
teries of the ' diamond hitch \ the only arrangement of the 
ropes that will insure a load staying in its place 1894 
Phillipps-Wollev Gold in Cariboo 61 The diamond hitch 
had no mysteries for him, the loops flew out and settled to an 
inch where he wanted them to. , 
7. fig. An accidental or temporary stoppage, sach 
as is caused by something suddenly getting caught 
or entangled ; an impediment, obstruction. ># 

1748 H. Walpole Lett. H. Mann (183,4) ' clxxxvu. 229 
There seems to he some hitch in Legge's Embassy. I be- 
lieve we were overhasty. i?94 ^AUissBUaY in u« 
Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. v. 577 1 hew ™ ^ e 
in the execution of our treaty. 1821 J. W. Choker Diary 
3 June in C. Papers (1884), There may he some h tch in the 
arrangement. 187a Bagehot Physics * 
When any hitch has arisen in the moral system of the 
human world. 1885 Manch. Exam 15 May 5/3 A hitch 
has occurred in regard to the Afghan boundary arrangement. 

Hitchcock, var. of Hickock Obs. f hiccup. 

Hitchel, obs. and dial, form of Hatchel. 

Hitcher (hrtjai). [f. Hitch v. + -eb *.] One 
who or that which hitches. 

1. A hook for catching hold ; a boat-hook. 

,630 J. Tavlor (Water P.) Wks. I. 64/2 One of them 
tooke a Hitcher or long Boate : hooke, and hitched m the 
sicke mans Breeches, drawing bun backward. 
Ouarll (i8i6> 6 Having taken the hitcher of the boat, he 
groped along for sure footing. 1857 -P. Colquuouk Com*. 
OaWnian's Guide 17 The boat should be brought in by the 

^^Coal-mining. A 'hanger-on \ (See quot.1801.) 

1800 Daily Nnvs 7 Feb. 5/6 It has^surprised everybody to 
findthat John Beard, the hitcher in the pit, should have 
escaped so marvellously. 1891 Labour Commission Gloss., 
H tickers, the men who put the trams of coal on the carriage 
at the pit bottom. 

Hrtch-pin. [f. Hitch v. + Pin.} In a piano- 
forte, The pin to which each string is attached at 
its fixed end, opposite to the tuning- or wrest-pm. 
Also attrib., as hitchpin-block. . 

1878 A. J. Hipkins in Grove Diet. Mns. I. 468 A hitchpin. 
block for the attachment of the other ends of the strings. 
,881 Ibid. III. 194 The merit of Hans Ruckers..was his., 
boldly attaching the strings to hitchpins on the soundboard. 

Hitchy (hrtji), a. rare. [f. Hitch sb. or v + 
-y.] Characterized by hitches or hitching ; jerky. 
Hence Hitchily adv., Hitchiness. 

187a Howells Wedd. Journ. (1884) 46 Things go more 
hitchily the first year than ever they do afterwards. Ibid. 
47 The great object is not to have any hitchiness. 

Hite : see Hight v. 

Hithe, hythe (hoitf). [OE. h& fem.:-OTeut. 
type *hupj&- : not found in any of the other 1 eut. 
langs.] A port or haven ; esp. a small haven or 
landing-place on a river. Now obsolete except 
in historical use, and in place-names, as Hylhe, 
Rotherhithe, Lambeth (orig. Lamb-hilhe), Hythe 
Bridge at Oxford, Bablock Hithe on the Thames 
above Oxford. , - 

cnz*> Corpus Gloss. 643 Deconfugione x statione, hyoae. 
<riooo Boeth. Metr. xxi. 13 (Gr.) pat is sio an hyS. a 1000 
Prose Life St. Guthlac xi. (1848) 54 Comon bar hry men 
to bare hySe. c 1000 Ags. Ps. cvi. 29 (evil. 30I And he hi on 
halo hybe S ela:dde. ctup Promp. Parv. Z42/1 : Hybe, 
where bootys ryve to londe, or stonde, stacto. 1538 Bale 
Thre Lawes 1345 In an oyster bote, a little beyonde quene 
hvthe. 17*3 Banff Burgh Rec. in Cramond Ann. Banff 
(1807) II. 219 [The shipmasters crave] ane further reparation 
to be made one Gutherie's Hyth. 179° Ve^t London 
in"! (R.) When the hithe fell into the hands of King Stephen, 
he bestowed it on William de Ypres 1853 M. Asnold 
Scholar-Gipsy viii, Crossing the stripling Thames at Bah- 
lock-hithe. 1886 Willis & Clark Cambridge I. Jntrod. 11 
The diff .rent hythes or landing-placts along the nver-baok. 
1807 F. W. Maitland Domesday $ beyond 189 Hythes out- 
side the walls. 
HijSen, var. Hethen adv. Obs., hence. 
Hither (hrfoi), adv. and adj. Forms: a. 1-5 
hider, 3-6 hyder, 4 buder, 4-5 hidir, -ur, 5 
hydir, -ur, -yr, 4-6 hidder, -ir,hydder, -lr, -yr ; 
4 hiper, 5-6 hyther, 5- hither. 0. 3 nidere, 
4-5 hidre. y. 4-5 heder, -ir(e, -ur, -yr, 6 
hedder; 4 be))er, 4-5 hethir 5 "7 Aether. [OE. 
hider corresp. to ON. hetfra, Goth. htdr$\ f. de- 
monstr. stem hi- (see He, Hebe) + suffix appearing 
also in L. ei-tra on this side. Not known in WGcr. 
exc. in OE. ; but it has been suggested that Ob. 
herod, OHG. herot, tn same sense, are of similar 
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origin. For the later change of d to th (S), cf. note 
to Father.] A. adv. 

1. With verbs of motion (or cognate nouns): lo 
or towards this place. (Now only literary; in ordin- 
ary speech supplanted by Here q.v., sense 7). n 
c 7 zi Carpus Gl. 1158 tstuc, hider ;> c\ 825 Vesp. Ps. lxxn. 
10. c 1000 iELFRic Gram, xxxvhi. (Z.) 223 \ Hue, hider. 
a n» O. E. Chron. an. noi Pe mid unfnSe hider to laride 
fund5cle. c 1205 Lav. 26733 We beoS hidere [c 127S bider] 
icumen. a 1300 Cursor 10315 Nn am , 1 hidij r to ^e send. 
1788 Wvclif John xx. 27 Putte hider thin bond. £1440 
Gtncrydes 168 Of my comyng heder. cygp Merlm 39 
Bring? hethir the clerxes. 1SS0 Cbowlev Last Tru,y. 93 
Come hither unto me. 1600 Shaks. A . Y.L. xl v. 5 Vwto 
ihe ereene wood tree, who loues to lye with mee . . Come 
hK come hither, come hither .671 Miltok Samson 
1 44S My inducement hither. 1766 Geay in Corr. w. Nicholls 
^3) 6 V 3 Till my return hiihe/yesterday. ^ 
Hist. Eng. v. I. 557 Hither ..came news that the frigates 
had forced a passage. ...... » ~. 

+b. (Of the direction of feeling.) Obs. rare. 
1579 J- Stubbes Gaping Gul/E vj, That false Scot prelate 
Rosse, mortall enemy hether. 

fa With redundant to or unto (north. Mi). 
(Cf. from hence.) Obs. 

V ,340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 7746 Swa many myle, Fra heven 
tyl?? hyder. 1382 Wvclif Job xxxvm. ix Vnto hider thou 
shalt come, and no ferthere gon. 
2. To or on this side {of), rare. m 
1864 Carlvle Fredk. Gt. xn. ix. IV. 209 At Steinberg . . 
some twenty miles hither of Olmutz. 

+ 3. Up to this point (of time, or of discourse, 
etc.) ; till now, thus far, hitherto. Also with re- 
dnndant to (north, till). Obs 

a 1 too Cursor M. 581 Now haf 1 sceud yow til hider [Gfftt. 
hibeffiow [etc). '.400 Mawd«v./i8 39 { v rf 4 Ftam hat 
tyme hidre, the Sowdan clepethe him se 1 _Caiyn"ee .466 
Eow. IV in Paston Lett. No. 552 U -' Z % Si ^ 
quest hither. 1607 Topsell Four-f. Beasts (1658) 267 
ftithcr of causes and sickness in general. Now it is also 
meet, that we speak . . of signes whereby sickness is Imowo. 

f 4. To this end, aim, or result ; to this subject, 
class, or category ; hereto. Obs. 



HITHERWABD. 



+ Hi-thermore, a. Obs. [f. Hither adv. or a. 
+ Mobk: cf. next.] = Hither a. 

1609 Holland tt.Amm. Marcett. xvn.xiv. 99 1 hey came, 
theV?fore .. to the hithermore banke of the «ver .610 ~ 

^^SSSort.*?*- [f. Hither adv. or a. 
+ -most: cf. hindermost, nethermost, uttermost, 
etc.] Situated most in this direction ; nearest. 
1563 GoLDiNC Cxsar 80 (R.) The cities of the hythermost 
c„„:„ M*t it PW» ( . nrir. Man. I. vi. 124 Ihe 



lass, ui taicKuiv > iawwww. ^ ... j 
,536 Starkev 1. i. 7 Hyther tendyth al P™f «ce 

«nd pollycy. 1561 Daus tr. Bulhngeron Apoc. Pref. (1573) 
JasJjofin hath hyther borrowed all his thinges out of the 



and pollycy. 1561 Daus 

12 Sfjohn hath hyther borrowed all his thingei. ----- — 
Scriptures to .. confirme his writinges hy the scripture. 
1608 D. T. Ess. Pol. Mor. 118 Hither may that speech . . 
be welt referred, a 1694 Tillotsom Sernt. (1743) !• v. 137 
Hither belong all those texts which [etc.]. 
6. Phr. Hither and thither. To this place and 
that, in this direction and in that (alternately); to 
and fro ; in various directions. [In OE. ; also with 
gen. endings hidres Mdres.] So hither and yon 
(yond). dial, and U.S. 

cm Corpus Gl. 2148 Ultroque citroque hider. ond Sider 
[ Ml hide?], c 888 K. jElfbed Boeth. xL § 5 Ac ic ondrade 
baet ic be tede hidres bidres on ba pabas of binum wexc. 
C897 - Gregory's Past. ix. 5?.^ S ??P ; • .P" fe Q n ™ e I 
and Sider. c 900 tr. B*M* Hist. v. xui. [xu.l (1890) 428 
Da ahof ic mine eaxan upp & lpcade hider & xeond. a 1300 
Cursor M. 16001 l>ai iesus ledd .. Bath hider & frfcr. 
X4i% PUgr. Stfivle (Caxton) v. 1. (1859) 69, I sawe hym. .fie 
hyderanTthyder. 1621 G. Sandys Ovids Met. xv. (1626) 
3 o8 Hether and thether still the Spirit strayes. 1787 GaosE 
Prov. Gloss., Hither and yon, hat and there, backwards 
and forwards. North. 1821 Galt Sir A. Wylie II. 20 
(Tarn.) Noo that they're hither and yont frae ane anither. 
,871 R. H. Huttom Est. (1877) I. 34 A Power.. that moves 
us hither and thither through the ordinary Courses of our 

lV J3. adj. Situated on this side, or in this direction; 
the nearer (of two things, or ends or parts of some- 
thing). Also fig. of time. {C(.L. titer, cttertor.} 

1387 TaEviSA Higden (Rolls) 1. 299 J*>* beej> tweye 
Spaynes; be hyder hygynneb from be pfeynes and valeys 
of Pireneies..pe 3 onder Spayne con tey neb be west partye. 
?577-8 7 Holihshed Chron. III. 942/2 On this hither side of 
the riner. 1667 Miltoh P. L. in. 722 That Glohe, whose 
hither side With light .. reflected, shines. 1703 Moxon 
Mech. Exerc. 53 Lay ..the Mold flat upon the hither ^nd of 
the using File. 1850 Mebivale Rom. Emp. (1865) II. xix. 
382 In the wildest districts of the Hither Province. 1863 
Hawthorne Our Old Home 177 On the hither bank a 
fisherman was washing his boat. 1871 Eable Philol. Eng. 
Tongue v. 219 A widening divergence separates them at 
their hither end. 
b. sup. Hitherest : nearest. Obs. exc. dial. 
1462 Mann. * Honsek. Exp. (Roxh.) 562 My master brake 
his hederest ponde at Sprottes. And . . lete nat owte alle 
the water. 1876 Whitby Gloss., Hitherest, the nearest. 
Hi'ther, v. [Elliptical use of adv. = come 
hither.'] intr. To move or come hither ; chiefly 
in phr. to hither and thither = to go to and fro ; 
to move about in various directions. 

1856 Mas. Carlvle Lett. IL 2 7 5 Mr. C. always hitters 
and thithers in a weary interminahle way. x864 CARLYLb 
Fredk. Gt. xvi. xi. IV. 436 Confused hither ing and ihUhenng. 
1876 Whitby Gloss, s.v., They come hithenng frae aU 
parts. iB.. New Mirror (X. Y.) III. 96 (Cent.) An old black 
trunk— a companion to our hithering and thithering lor 
seven long years, 
f Hrthercome. Obs. Forms: see Hither 
[OE. hidercyme, f. hider Hither + cyme Come sb.\ 
The action of coming hither ; advent, arrival. 

cooo tr. Bxda's Hist. I. iv. (1890) 32 Da was fram Cnstes 
hidercyme hundteonti S and fiftij and * l \Z c $\ r i**? 
Trin. Coll. Horn. 141 Hwu wunderhch was his i hider<nme. 
13.. Guy Warw. (A.) 6216 Hou come bou hider, sir On f 
bine hider-com wil me harm, c 1440 Bone Flor. 51S God, 
and seynt Petur of Rome, Yylde yow yowre hedur-come. 
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hithermost and concluding extreme. 17" W. Rogers Voy. 
App. 56 The hithermost of the Rocks. 1864 Carlyle Fredk. 
Gt. xn. ix, At Steinberg, his hithermost post. 

Hrthersi'de, hither-side. [Properly two 
words, hither side : see Hither a. Cf. inside, oul- 
sule.1 This side ; the nearer side. 

1587 Fleming Contn. Holinshed III. 1967/2 Ouertakmg 
them three miles on the hitherside of Hardilo sands 1670 
Miltoh Hist. Eng.iv.WVs. (1851) M7 All on the hitherside 
Humber. 1703 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 31 The Hither-side 
of the Anvil. 1751 Johnson Rambler No. 105 F 8 On the 
hitherside of the lunar world. 1876 Geo. TLliot Dan. Der. 
IY Hi. 52 With a dubious wink on the hither-side of him. 

f Hithertill, -tills, adv. Sc. and north, dial. 
Obs. Forms : see Hither, [f. Hither adv. + 
Till prep. Hithertills has the adverbial genitive, 
like towards.] = Hitherto. u - 

a. a 1300 Cursor M. 3605 t>ou has hidir-till Glad 1 don bi 
fader will c 1340 Ibid. 10281 (Laud), I haue nochild 1 heber- 
tylle. 1567 Ps. li. in Gude $ G. Ballatis (S. T. S.) 129 
Mont Syone . . In thrall is hiddertill. 

8 1513 Douglas Mneis v. xi. 1 Thus, hiddirtillis, warry ne 
derenys seir Exercit in wirschep of his fadir deir. 1603 
Philotus xWi, Father hithertils ftrow, : haue nane vther 
seine. 1637-50 Row Hist. Kirk (1842) 460 Who hithertills 
had graciously., provyded for him. 
Hitherto (hittoit«' f hi-Cwt»), adv. (a.) Forms: 
see Hither, [f. Hither adv. + To prep.] 
A. adv. 1. Up to this time, until now, as yet. 
axzzs Leg. Kath. 447 Hwucche men bu hauest ihaued 
hiderto to meistres. a 1300 Cursor M. 4554, J haf sognt 
both farr and nerr . . Bot hider-to moght 1 noght spede. 1482 
Monk of Evesham (Arh.) 24 Verely wele y was hedrr to ►but 
now . . vereiy euyl y am and fele my selfe. 1526 T noale 
John ii. 10 Thou hast kept hacke the goode wyne hetherto. 
i6 S i Hobbes Leviath. Ii. xviii. 93 ^^ept the vulgar be 
better taught than they have hetherto been. 1769 R° BF - B J: 
son Chas.V, vii. (1805) 1 1 1. 259 The veil under which he had 
hitherto concealed his real sentiments. 1861 M. Pattisoh 
Ess. (1889) I. 46 Ohjects hitherto unknown to Europe. 

1 2. Up to this point (in discourse, writing, argu- 
ment, etc.) ; thus far. Obs (or merged in 1). 

a im5 Ancr. R. 48 Pis is nu Se uprme dole, bet ich habbe 
ispeken hiderto. i 3 & Wvclif %n xhx. 1 Hvdertothe 
domes of Moah. .483 Caxtoh Gold. Leg. .59 W " y 2S?? 
endure the wordes of the sayd Sermon. 1526 Ptlgr. Per/. 
(W. de W. 1531) 143 Thus hytherto we haue shewed [etc]. 
i6oa Shaks. Ham. m. ii. 216 Hitherto doth Loue on For- 
tune tend. 176a Kames Elcm. Crtl. xvm. (1833) 278 Hitherto 
of arranging single words. _ . . 

3. To this place or point in space ; thus far. are/i. 
J535CovEaoALE Job xxxviii. 11 Hither to shalt thou come, 
but no further. 1596 Shaks. i Hen. IV, \\\. \. 74 England, 
from Trent, and Seuerne, hitherto, By South and East, is 
to my part assign'd. 1694 S. Johnson Notes Past. Let. Bp. 
Burttet 1. 64 Hitherto shall ye come and no further. 

f 4. To this end or purpose ; to this subject or 
division ; hereto ; -Hither 4. Obs. 

i6n Pockli ngton Sunday no Sabb. 2 Hitherto, 1/ 1 can 
hut hold me by my text, I hope not to fall into impertinences. 
1656 Ridglev Pract. Physick 253 Hitherto belongeth mad 

l0V B. quasi-«<#. [attrih. use of adv. : cf. then.] 

.787 Mad. D'Ahblav Diary (1842) III. 305 All his huherto 
offences. 1874 J. H. Newman Tracts Theol.f Eccl. 365 
The hitherto editions. 1883 Gbeen Proleg. Ethics in. 11. 
207 The hitherto experience of men. 

t Hithertoward, -towards, adv. Obs. or 
dial. [f. prec.+-wAED, .wards.] = Hitherto. 

a 1400-50 Alexander 3517 As I *it haue Je^o^ 
hericd all my faes. 1483 Catlu Angl. 185/2 Hyd.rtoward 
hnensque. 1514 in Burton & Rafne Hemmgbrough 381 
The custume .. of our Monasterie hethertowardis usyd. 
a 1825 FoauY Vox. E. Anglia, Hithertoward, towards this 
time, or place. „ 

HitheruntO-, -trnto, adv. arch. [f. Hither 
+ Unto prep.] = Hitherto. 

,505 F. MAasm, etc., in Mem. Hen VII (1858)235, 1 have 
served the said queen many years, being her grace a jntle 
child hithcrunto. 157^80 Jsokth / V«^r^ (t6?6> 595. J 
hitherunto haue done nothing worthy of my self 1625 Gill 
Sacr. Philos. xii. 184 Hitherunto tend those words. 1657 
Cromwell Sp. zx Apr. in Carlyle, Jo consider the Provi- 
dence of God, how He hath led us hitherunto. 
Hitherward(hi-^iw§id),^. arch. Forms: 
see Hither. [OE. hiderweard, f. hider Hither 
+ -weard -ward. (In OE. also adj.)] 
1. Towards this place ; in this direction ; hither. 
+ b. Hitherward and thitherward : see Hither 5. 

a noo O. E. Chron. (Laud MS.) an. 1085 Menn .. saedan 
baet Cnut cyng of Den-mearcan . . fundade hider-ward, and 
wolde xe-winnan bis land. .1205 Lav. 30780 p an hine 
putte hiderward And be ober hine putte ^eondward. i«97 
R Glouc. (1724) 516 Vor the barome Vor lone him bro^te 
hiderward. 1398 TaEviSA Barth. De P. R. xvi. 1. (1495) 55^ 
That reeryth partyes therof hitherwarde and thy therwarde. 
c mso tr. De Imitationc 1. xiii. 14 A ship wiboute gouern- 
aunce is stired hiderwarde & Hderwarde. 1503 Shaks. 
1 Hen. VI, v. i. 3 Marching hitherward. 1667 Milton P. 
L. iv. 794 Some infernal Spirit seen Hitherward bent. 1709 
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Lend. Gas. No. 4561/3 They.. could discern five or six Sail 
more plying hitherward. i860 Hawthorne Marb. Faun I. 
xvi, It flows hitherward through old subterranean aqueducts. 

attrib. 1831 Lytton Godolpk. Ixi.Their hitherward career. 

2. On this side (of). Also fig. 

1864 Lowell Fireside Trav. 51 Submerging them to the 
h air' s-b read th hitherward of the drowning-point. 1864 
Carlyle Fredk. Gt. xv. xii. IV. 161 Hitherward of Sohr. 

f 3. Up to this time ; until now ; hitherto. Obs. 

1*97 R. Glouc (1724) 150 For Gyneman was for be Stoo- 
henge hiderward ?et wrob. c 1330 R . Brunne Chron, (1 8 10) 
21 A grete Daneis felde..pat euer sipeu hiderward Kampe- 
deoe men kalle. a 1450 Knt. de la Tour (1868 136 The 
mischeef that is befall e sin hedirwarde. 1513 A] orb in Graf- 
ton Chron. (1568) II. 768 From that time hetherward. 

Hi*th.erwards, adv. arch. [f. as prec. + 
-wabds.] »prec. 

c taoo Trin. Coll. Horn. 55 Sioe mid winter com hider- 
wardes. C1400 Maukdev. (1839) xiv. 154 Fro that tyme 
hiderwardes. 1596 Shaks. i Hen. IV, iv. i. 89 The Earle 
of Westmoreland . . Is marching hither-wards, a, 16x6 Bp. 
Anorewes in Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. lxxxv. 10 It is told 
here.. that she [righteousness] but looked down hitherward^ 
from heaven. 1896 Sir T. Martin Virg. sEneid vi. 236 
'Twas thy sad image, That drove me hitherwards to make 
my way. 

Hitnte, obs. form of Height. 

Hittable (hrtab'l), a. [f. Hit v. + -able.] 
Capable of being hit. 

Mod. Cricket-Match Report, He lays on the wood with 
power when a hittable ball comes his way. 

Hitter (hi-toi). [f. Hit v. + -er 1.] One who 
hits or strikes, as in boxing, cricket, etc. Also fig. 

1813 Sporting Mag. XLI. 33 The advantage of being the 
more effective hitter. i8a4 Miss Mitford Village Ser. 1. 
(1863) 172 Your blacksmiths are capital hitters. 1884 Times 
(weekly ed.) 7 Nov. 8/4 Writers.. equally remarkable as 
* good haters * and * hard hitters *. 

Hitter, -ur, var. Heter a. Obs., rough, fierce. 

Hitting (hi'lirj), vbl. sb. [f. Hit v. + -ISO 
The action of Hit v. in various senses ; striking, 
impact, collision ; also fig. 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. 241/1 Hytlynge, or towchynge, 
t actus. 1687 A. Lovell tr. Thevenofs Trav. l 283 There 
was no hitting of them, a 174a Bsntlev Serrn. ii. (R.), *Tis 
the hitting and collision of them that must make them strike 
fire. 1891 J. Morley in Daily News sj Oct. 6/3 A hitting 
below the belt, for which I will venture to say you won't 
find a parallel in the worst times of our political history. 

Hitting, a. That hits or strikes ; striking 
{lit. andj*^.). 

163a Sherwooo, Violent hitting, henrtant. 1691 tr. Etui- 
lianne y s Frauds Romish Monks 148 It was not aoy hitting 
or pinching Raillery. 1861 Reads Cloister $ H. I. 292 Men 
will shoot at their enemies with the hittingest arm. 

Hittique, obs. form of Hectic. 

1614 Markham Cheap Husb. 1. viiL (1668) 48 The Quartan, 
the Continual, the Hittique. 

Hitty-missy (hiti mi-si), adv. (a.) Also 6-7 
hittie-missie, hit-I misse-I. [app. from hit he, 
miss he, or hit I, miss I: cf. Willy-nilly.] Hit 
or miss : see Hit v. 22 ; at random, at haphazard. 

»5S3 T. Wilson Rhet. 47 b, Young boyes. . whiche showte 
in the open and plaine feldes at all aventures hitlie missie. 
1565 Goldinc Ovid's Met. viti. (1593) 195 The hand of 
prince Meleager Plaid hittiemissie. 160* Warner Alb. 
Eng. xni. Ixxvii. (1612) 319 Howbeit hit-I-misse-1, when was 
Speculation weake. 161 1 Cotgb., Tombant levant, well or 
ill, hittie missie ; here or there, one way or other. 1705 
HicKiRiNGtLL/V/Vj^cr.rv. (1721)238 Hittee Missee, happy 
go lucky, as the blind Man kill'd the Crow, a 1815 Forbv 
Voc. E. Anglia, Hitty-missy >, at random ; hit or miss. 1897 
F. Hall in Nation (N.Y.) LXIV. 357/3. 
B. adj. Random, haphazard. 

1885 Pall Mall G. 28 May 3 This hitty-missy, ready-go- 
lucky fashion. 1894 Steao //Christ came to Chicago 338 
The hitty-missy, hugger-mugger fashion. 

Hitwaw r see Hiokwall. 

t Hity-tity. Obs. [Cf. Highty-tighty : bnt 
there is no obvious connexion of sense.] Bo-peep. 

1609 B. Ionson Case is altered iv. iv, If Rachel stand now, 
and play hity-tity through the keyhole, to behold the equip- 
age of thy person ! 

Hiu'lcity. rare. [ad. L. type *hiulcitds, f. 
hiulcus gaping, split, cleft, f. hidre to gape.] A 
gaping, opening, cleft. 

a 1681 Wharton Eclipses Wks. (1683) 103 That the Moun- 
tains of the Earth are not to be compared to the bigness 
thereof, the equal roundness of the Shadow tells us : Wherein 
we observe no Hiulcity or Cleft, by reason of the Vallies, 
nor yet any part .. extended . . because of the Mountains. 

Hive (hair), sb. Forms: 1 h^f, 2- hive, (4 
huive, 4-7 hyve, heve, 5 hyfe). [OE. hyfi— 
OTeut. type *htifi-z\ not preserved elsewhere in 
Teutonic; prob. related to ON. hiifr hull of a 
ship, and to L. cupa tub, cask. The form heve is 
Kentish.] 

1. An artificial receptacle for the habitation of a 
swarm of bees ; a beehive. 

Originally made, in a conical or dome-like form, of straw 
or the like, but now often a square box, constructed with 
movable compartments or other arrangements for the re- 
moval of the hooey. 

cn$ Corfius Gloss. 133 Atvearia, hyfi. c 1000 jElfric 
Gloss, in Wr.-Wulcker 123/16 Canistrum, uel atueariunt, 
hyf. c 1000 Sax. Lecchd. L 98 Wip oat beoo at ne fleon, 
Senim bas ylcan wyrte. .and $ehoh hy to Ssere hyfe. a 113a 
O. E. Chron. an. 1137 He wunede call riht swa drane do3 
era hiue. 13 . . Sir Beues (A.) 1408 So faste hii gonne aboute 
him scheue A*e don ben aboute be heue. c 13*5 Gloss W. 
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de Biblesw. in Wright Voc. 17a Rusehe, hyve [Canibr. MS. 
huive J. c 1440 . Jacob's Well (E. E. T. S.) 14a t>e bere 
deJyteth mvche in hony, and per-fore he goth to an heve, to 
a swarm of been, & lycketh awey here hony. c 1460 Towneley 
Myst. (Surtees) 386 Hooey takyn of a hyfe. 1577 K - Googk 
HeresbacfCs Husb. iv. (1586) 179 Some make their Hives of 
Lanterne borne, or Glasse. .that they may viewe the maner 
of their working. 1605 Camden Rem., Poems 7 Out of the 
heues came swarmes of Bees. 1741 Compl. Fam. Piece m. 
5 15 Any sort of Hive, whether of Straw, Board, or Glass. 
1881 T. W. Cowan Brit. BeckprSs Guide Bk. ix. (1889 1 46 
No hive can be considered complete unless it has some 
arrangement for securing pure honey in the comb. 

2. fig, A storehouse of sweet things. 

1633 G. Herbert Temple, Hotne iv, Must he leave that 
nest, That hive of sweetnesse. 1670 Devout Commun. (1688) 
143 Whose bosom is the hive and centre of all goodness. 
1708 S. Rogers Ep. to a Friend 14 Loodon hails thee to its 
splendid mart, Its hives of sweets, and cabinets of art. 

3. transf. a. A place swarming with busy occu- 
pants. 

1634 S. R. Noble Soldier v. iiL in Bullen O. PI. \. 333 Re. 
ligious houses are those hyves where Bees Make honey for 
mens soules. 1647 Cowley Mistr., Wish i,The Crowd, and 
Buz, and Murmurings Of this great Hive, the City. 1784 
Cowper Tiroc. 458 Our ^public hives of puerile resort. 1849 
Macaulav Hist. Eng. ii. I. 200 A busy and populous hive, 
in which new wealth was every day created. 1 863 P. B arrv 
Dockyard Econ. a A private shipyard is a hive of industry. 

b. A place whence swarms of people issne ; the 
nursery of a teeming race. 

1788 Priestley Led. Hist. v. Iviii. 457 They no longer send 
forth those swarms of people .. which made them be called 
the northern hive. 1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) I. 2 Both the 
Danes and Saxons were undoubtedly swarms from the 
northern hive. 1835 Thirlwall Greece I. ii. 54 The hive 
whence the Pelasgian people issued. 

c. The abode of any gregarious domestic animal. 
-1641 Baker Chron. (1660) 31 Hens, Peacocks, Geese, and 
Ducks bred in and accustomed to houses, forsook their 
wonted hives, and turned wilde. 1875 * Stonehehge ' Brit. 
Sports 1. 1. L § 3 The old heo of each hive or nide. . is always 
anxious to retain her old nest 

d. spec. A breeding-place for oysters. 

188a Daily Tel. 18 Aug. 5/1 The ostriculturisl has designed 
what is termed a * hive ' made of limed tiles, to which the 
spat can readily affix itself. 

4. A hiveral of bees, a hived swarm. 

c 1430 Lydg. Min. Poems (Percy Soc) 154 Foo untohevys 
and eoemy is the drane. 1593 Shaks. 2 Hen. VI, hl ii. 125 
The Commons like an angry Hiue of Bees That want their 
Leader, scatter vp and downe. 171 j Swift Lett. (1767) III. 
219 [They] seemed to me to be just like a hive of bees work- 
ing aod labouring under huge weights of cares. 

b. transf. A swarming or teeming multitude. 

1833-4 De QyiNCEY Cxsars Wks. 1859 X. 168 Those Gothic, 
Vandal, and Prankish hives, who were as yet hidden behind 
a cloud of years. 1839 Yeowell Anc. Brit. Ch. i. (1847) 2 
It was here that the great hive of mankind was gathered 
together. 1864 Tennyson Boadicea 19 There the bive of 
Roman liars worship a gluttonous emperor-idiot. 

6. Something of the shape or structure of a bee- 
hive : a. A head-covering of platted straw, b. 
A capsule or case containing many cells. 

1597 Shaks. Lover's Compl. 8 Upon her head a platted 
hive of straw. 1665 Hooke Microgr. 155 Microscopical 
seeds. .For first, though they grow in a Case or Hive often- 
times bigger then one of these .. being not above £ part of 
an 1 nch m Diameter, whereas the Diameter of the Hive of 
them oftentimes exceeds two Inches. Ibid. 188 Whether 
the seed of certain Bees, sinking to the bottom, might there 
naturally form itself that vegetable hive, and take root. 1758 
Ch. Lennox Henrietta (1761) I. 73 The shepherdess.. with 
a straw hive on her head, and a tatter'd garment on. 

t 6. ? A contrivance of wickerwork, resembling 
a beehive, used for catching fish. Obs. 

> 533-4 Act 25 Hen. VTIJ, c. 7 No.. person.. shal.. take., 
in. .any..net..lepe, hiue, crelc.or any other engine. .the 
yonge frie . . of any kinde of salmon. 1558 Act 1 Eliz. c 17 
§ 3 No . . person . . shall . . take Fishe withe any maner of Nett, 
Tramell, Keppe.Wore, Hyvy,CreIe, or by any other Engyne. 

7. attrib. and Comb. y as hire-hee, the common 
honey-bee; f hi ve -cot, a beehive ; f hive-dross, 
bee-glue, propolis ; hive-evil, a sickness to which 
bees are liable ; hive-honey, honey from a hive ; 
hive-nest, a structure consisting of an aggregation 
of many nests constructed and occupied by a colony 
of birds, such as those of the republican grosbeak 
and re publican swallow; hive-vine, 'the partridge- 
berry or squ&vf-vineiMitchelfa repens* (Cent. Vict.). 

1816 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. (1843) £ I. 103 The instincts 
that actuate the common *hive-bee. 1859 Darwin Orig. 
Spec. xix. (i860) 411 The admirable architectural powers of 
the hive-bee. 1583 Stahvhurst JEneis 1. <Arb.) 31 Lyke 
bees . . Feaze away thee droane bees with sting, from maunger, 
or *biuecot. 16^8 Rowland Monfcfs Theat. Ins. 916 Pro- 
polis the Arabians call Kur. .the English, *HiveHdross. 1706 
Phillips (ed. Kersey), Hive-dross or Bee-glue, a kind of 
Wax which Bees make at the Month of their Hive, to keep 
out the Cold. 1607 Topsell Serpents (i6s8> 650 If they be 
too many, they bring a sicknesse called the *Hive-evill. 
1653 Walton Angler vi. 140 Take the stinking oil . . and 
*Hive-honey, and annoint your bait therewith. 

Hence Hi*veless a. t destitute of a hive. Hi-ve- 
ward adv. j towards the hive. 

1575 Gascoighe Herbs, Fruit Reconciliation Wks, II. 130 
Like hiueless Bees they wander here and there. 1847 Tennv- 
son Princess iv. 181, 1 . .less from Indian craft Than beelike 
instinct hiveward, found at length The garden portals. 

Hive (haiv), v. [£ Hive sb.] 
1. trans. To gather (bees) into a hive ; to locate 
(a swarm) in a hive. 
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161 1 Cotcr., Rueher, to hiue, make hiues. 1615 W. 
Lawson Orch. $ Card. (1626)2 Your Gardoer must.. watch 
his Bees, and hive them. 1796 Pegce Ationym. (1809) 265 
Two swarms of Bees from different hives united, and were 
hived together. 1844 Gosse io Zoologist I £. 607 A * gum * 
or square box to hive the swarm for domestication. 

2. transf. and fig. To shelter as in a hive ; to 
afford shelter to, as a hive does ; to house snngly. 

c 1586 Ctess Pembroke Ps. lvii. i, Lord.. Hide me, hive 
me as thine owne Till those blasts be overblown. 1610 B. 
Joxsox A Ich. hi. ii, So hive him In the swan-skin coverlid, 
and cambric sheets, Till he work hooey and wax. 2813 W. 
Tavlor in Monthly Rev. LXVI 1 . 539 The successive swarms 
of sharpers, which that city has hived, are notorious. 

3. To hoard or store up, as honey, in the hive. 
1580 Goldinc in Barefs Alv. To Rdr. Ava, Of fower 

Tungs the flowers hyued bee, Io one sweete tuice to seme 
the turne of thee, a 1659 Clevelano (J.), He at Fuscara's 
sleeve arriv'd Where all delicious sweets are hiv*d. 1816 
Byron Ch.Har. hi. cvii, The other, deep and slow, exhaust- 
ing thought, And hiving wisdom with each studious year. 
i8ai —Sardan. iv. i. 312 Happier than the bee, Which hives 
not but from wholesome flowers. 1868 G. Durp Pol. Surv. 7 
It pleased M. Marc Monnier . .to hive up an enormous mass 
of information. 

4. intr. To enter the hive, take to the hive, as 
bees. b. To live together as bees in a hive ; also 
transf to lodge together. 

1596 Shaks. Merch. V. 11. v. 48 Drones hiue not with me, 
Therefore I part with him. 1655 H. Vauchan SilexScint. 
1. Man '1858) 128 Where bees at night get home and hive. 
17*5 Pope Let. to Blount 13 Sept., We arc.forc'd to. .get 
into warmer houses and hive together in cities. 1871 J. 
Miller Songs Italy (1878) 81 Then I should hive within 
your hair, And I should bide in glory there. 

5. intr. Hive of: To swarm off like bees. 

a 1856 in 01mste<T Slave States ii. (1861) 38 'This way, 
gentlemen — this way P. .and the company immediately hived 
off to the second establishment. 1864 Cornk. Mag. Nov. 62r 
These emigrants are part of the swarm which annually hives 
off from the west. 

Hence Hiving- vbl. sb. (also attrib?) ; Hiver, one 
who hives (bees). 

«S77 B. Googe Heresbach's Husb. rv. (1586) 185 b, For 
commonly in the teoth yeere after their first hiving, the 
whole stocke dieth. 16*7 W. Sclater Exp. 2 Thess. (1629) 
265 The Church of no time may affcord hiuing for drones. 
1707-ia Mortimer Husb. (J.), Let the hiver drink a cup of 
good beer, and wash his hands and face therewith. 1844 Titp- 
per Crock o/G. xxiii,With all her hiding and hiving propensi- 
ties. 1876 Mrs. Whitney Sights $ Ins. y. 25 All my hiving- 
up of what I am to gather. 

Hives (haivz) , sb. pi. Also hyves. [Origin un- 
certain. Usually connected with Heave v., 'be- 
cause hives appear above the skin* (Jamieson); 
but this derivation is difficult phonologically.] 

* Any eruption on the skin, when the disorder is 
supposed to proceed from an internal cause * (Jain.) ; 
applied to red-gum or Strophulus, chicken-pox, 
nettle-rash ; also, inflammation of the bowels or 
Enteritis (Bowel-hives), and inflammation of the 
larynx, croup, or Laryngitis. 

c 1500 Routfs Cursing 47 in Laing Sel. Rem. Pop. Poetry 
Scot., Ffluxis, hyvis,or hnttit ill. Hoist, heidwark, or fawin ill. 
1 715 Bowel-hyve [see Bowel sb. 6]. 1754-64 Smellie Mid- 
wif., A child.. struck out all over the body with small red 
eruptions : which in London the nurses call the red-gum, 
but in Scotland is termed the hives. 1825 Brockett, Hives, 
water-blebs, an eruption in the skin. 1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., 
Hives, a popular name for the globular species of Varicella, 
or chicken-pox. .also, any skio eruption ; also, a synonym of 
Urticaria ; also, a name for Croup. 1893 Northttm bld.Gloss., 
Hive, an ioward feeling of enlargement. There are ' chest 
hives \ ' bowel hives 1 , etc, descriptive of an inward heaving 
or swelling. Hives are not^usually outward eruptions, but 
when so they are commonly called het hives^ — hot heaves or 
hot spots. 

f Hivie-Skivy, ? adv. Obs. rare- 1 . ? =Hnrry- 
scurry, helter-skelter. (Or ?sb. : see quot) 

1646 Butcher Surv. Stamford x. (1717) 76-7 The bull is 
turned out of the alderman's house : and tnen hivie-skivy, 
tag and rag, men, womeo, and children, .with all the dogs 
in the towo, promiscuously running after him with their 
bull-clubs. 

Hizz (htz), v. Now rare. [Echoic : cf. kiss, 
whizz.'] intr. To make a hissing or whizzing 
noise. Hence Hrzzing vbl. sb. and ///. a. 

1583 Stanyhurst AEneh etc (Arb. 1 * 137 Three watrye 
clowds shymring toe the craft they ram py red hiiing. 1598 
Barret Theor. Warres v. v. 167 To passe amid the hizzing 
bullets. 1605 Shaks. Lear m. vi. 17 To haue a thousand 
with red burning spits Come hizzing in vpon 'em. 1655-87 
H. More Antid. Atk. App. (1712) 221 If we spit upon .. 
metals . . heated . . they will make the spittle hizze and buhble. 
a 1716 South Sertn. (1717) VI. 307 Hearing Bullets hizzing 
about his Ears. 1876 Smiles Sc. Natur. ix. (ed. 4) no The 
otter, polecat, stoat and weasel have a knack of blowing or 
huzing when suddenly come upon. 

t Sizzle, v. Obs. In 6 hizle. [f. prec. with 
dim. suffix -le.J intr. =prec. 

1583 Stanyhurst JEncis in. 81 A prosperus hizling Of 
south blast, puffing on sayles dooth summon vs onward. 

Hizzy, Sc. and north, dial, form of Hussy. 

H'm, hm, int. See Hem int., Hum int. 

1854 Thackeray Rose $ Ringx, See it be done, or else, 
—h'm !— ha !— h'm 1 mind thine own eyes ! 

tHo,^ 1 Obs. Also f h6h, pi. h6s. [OE. hdh, 
h6\-*hanho~, not found in the cognate langs., but 
recognized as the primitive of which heel :—*hdhit 
:—*hanhil- is a deriv. : see Heel ; also Hoe sb.* f 
Heugh, Hough sbs.] The heel. 
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c iooo ^Elfric Gen. iii. 15 Heo tobryt pin hfa^d nndjm 
syrwst onxean hyre ho. c 1000 Ags. Ps. (Spelm.) lv. 6 Hos 
mine West. Ps. helspuran mine, Thorpe haelun mine]. c xooo 
,4«. Gosp. Jobn xiit. 18 Se be ytt hlaf myd me ahefp hys 
ho [Lind. hel] onjean me. c 1300 St. Margaret* ' x6o He 
aenede & gan his ouere cheoke ouer hire beued do, & his 
nybere chtoke byne>e at hire ho, & forsual? so Jus maide. 

Ho (h*»), int. 1 and sb* Also 4-6 hoo, (6 hoe, 
hoha), 6-7 hoh, 6-9 hoa. [A natural exclama- 
tion. Not recorded in OE. ; cf. ON. M 1 int., also 
a shepherd's call \] A. int. 

1. An exclamation expressing, according to into- 
nation, surprise, admiration, exultation (often ironi- 
cal), triumph, taunting. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 12129 1 Ho ! * [Gtftt. O ho t] all ban curt 
bai cri, 1 Qua herd eiier sna gret ferli \ 1599 Shaks. Much 
Ado ft. i. 205 Ho now you strike like the blindman. a : 1623 
— Epit. John Combes in Aubrey Lives, ' Hoh ! ' qnoth the 
Devill, ' 'Tis my John o Combe '. x 785 Burns Jolly Begga rs 
Air iv, Sing, ho, my braw John Highland man ! 1808 
Scott Marm. n.xxix, * Ho ! shifts she thus?* King Henry 
cried. 1830 Tennyson Poems, Eng. War Song, Shout for 
England ! Ho ! for England 1 George for England 1 

2. An exclamation to attract attention. 

c 1430 Lvdc. Min. Poems (Percy Soc.) 107 Then hyed I me 
to Belyngsgate ; And one cryed, 4 hoo 1 go we hence 1 
1 575 Gascoignb/V. Pleas. Kenilw. Poems x86o II. 97 Ho, 
Eccho; Eccho, ho, where art thou, Eccho, where? 1583 
HoLLvaANn Campo di Fior 327 Hoe boye, where is your 
maister? 1596 Shaks. Merck. V. 11. vi. 25 Hoa 1 who's 
witbin ? 16x1 Bible Ita. lv. 1 Ho, euery one that thirsteth, 
come ye to the waters. 1678 Bunyan Pilgr. I. 85 Then said 
Christian aloud, Ho, ho, So-ho ; stay and I will be your 
Companion. At that Faithful looked behind him. 1788 
Weslev Wkt. (1872) VI. 303 Ho 1 Art thou one who readest 
these words ? 1820 Shelley (Edipns 11. ii. xi6 Hoa t hoa 1 
tallyho 1 tallyho ! ho 1 ho 1 Come, let us hunt these ugly 
badgers down. 183a Macaulay Armada 28 Ho ! gunners, 
fire a loud salute : ho ! gallants, draw your blades. 1833 
M. Scott Tom Cringle (1859) 44 ' Ho, the ship, ahoy ! 
1 Hillo ! * was the reply. 1864 Ballantyne Lifeboat (ed. 2) 
99 Ho 1 comrades, look alive, here comes the lifeboat I 

b. After the name of a thing or place to which 
attention is called : used by boatmen, etc., to call 
attention to the place for which they are starting ; 
hence, generally, with a sense of destination. 

1593 Peele Chron. Edw. I, Wks. (Rtldg.) 409/1 A cry of 
'Westward, ho!' Q. Elinor. 'Woman, what noise is this 
1 hear ? ' Potter's Wife . . * It is the watermen that call for 
passengers to go westward now/ 1595 Shaks. John in. 
iii. 73 On toward Callice, hoa. 1601 — Twel. N. in. i. 146 
Then Westward-hoe : Grace and good disposition attend 

rburyorLam- 
4) 9 Thou too 



your Ladyship. 1747 {title) A Race for Canterbury or Lam- 
beth, Ho ! 1855 Kincslev Westiv. Ho ! (1874) 9 Thou toe 
shall forth, and westward ho, beyond thy wildest dreams. 
1881 Hinoley Cries Lond. 141 Each night round Temple 
Bar she plies, With Diddle Dumplings, ho I 

3. As a call to animals, with various senses. 
1878 Cumbld. Gloss., Ho, . . a word used in guiding horses 

to the left ; come hither. Ho Bye, . . stand out of the way. 
i88x Oxfordsh. Gloss., Hot hot a word used to call sheep 
10 their food. 

4. Repeated, ho! ho! or ho ! ho! ho!, it expresses 
derision or derisive laughter. 

[c 1 150 ViiaSt.Godrici(SuTttes) 354Q«»hus ille, Ho 1 Ho 1 
Si in veritate tarn pulchra fuisses, quam exterius appares.) 
1551 Huloet, Ho, ho, a voice of wondringe or disdain inge, 
hui. 157S J. Still Gamm. Gurton n. iii. in Hazl. Dodsley 
III. 205 Did not the devil .cry, ho, ho, ho? 1590 Shaks. 
Mids.N. in. ii. 421 Ho, ho, ho; coward, why com'st thou 
not? 1627 Drayton Nymphidia Wks. 1753 II. 461 Hoh, 
hoh, quoth Hob, God save thy grace. 1763 Bickerstaff 
Love in Village 1. vi, Serve the king, master ! no, no, I pay 
the king, That's enough for me. Ho, ho, ho ! 1820 Scott 
Monast. v, ' Ho 1 ho I ho I ' and he shook his portly sides at 
his own jest. 1895 M. E. Francis Daughter of Soil 70 Ho 1 
ho ! ho f Twenty-two— did yon ever hear o' sich a tale? 

6. With other interjections. 

See also Gee.^ / Heigh-ho 1 Hev-ho t Holla Jiol Hollo 
ho t O ho ! Oh ho 1 So ho ! Wa ho 1 What ho I Wo ho I 
Yo ho ! etc. 

1792 Ch. Smith Desmond II. 43 Hohoop, hohoop, New. 
minster, it is time to go. my lad — come, let us be off. 
1811 Blackw. Mag. X. 35/1 Ho, spy t is chiefly a summer 
game. Some of the party of boys conceal themselves, and 
when in their hiding-places call out these words to their 
companions. 1879 Marzials Song, Twickenham Ferry, 
O-hoi-ye-ho. Ho-ye-ho, who's for tbe ferry? 1891 Daily 
Newt 26 May 3/2 Five more explosions followed. Each 
time the miner, .uttered his warning,' Ho — Ho— Ho— Hoy', 
and each time it felt as if the 1,200 acres of rock shook and 
trembled with each successive explosion. 

11 6. Cockney for 0, Oh. 

1S40D1CKZXS Barn. Rudge III. 40s 'Ho master, ho mim ! 
cried Miggs. . 'Ho what a cutting tbing it is \ 

B. sb. A cry of 'ho in any of the prec. senses 
(Some instances may belong to the next.) 
c 1386 CHAUCEa Knt.'s T. 1675 An heraud on a Scaffold 
made an Oo [4 MSS. hoo] Til al the noyse of peple was 
ydo. c J470 HENav Wallace it. 265 Atour the wattir [they] 
jed bim with great hoo Till hyr awin hous with outyn ony 
hoo. c 1480 Crt. of Love 270 A messenger, .from the king, 
which let commaund anon, Through-out tbe court to make 
an ho and cry. 1533 Bellenden Liv y (*822) 50 Quhen 
the serjandis had, with thair noyis and hohas, warnit the 
Albanis to here the kingis concioun. 1600 Shaks. A.Y.Lr 
v. iii. 18 With a hey, and a ho, and a hey nonino. 

Ho, int. 1 and sb$ Also 4-6 hoo, 6 hoa, 6-7 
hoe. [a. OF. ho halt ! stop t] 

+ A. int. A call to stop or to cease what one is 
doing. To say or cry ho : to stay, cease, check one- 
self. Obs. (It is often impossible to separate Ihe 
interj. from the imperative of Ho v. 2 ) 
13.. Gaw. 4- Gr. Knt. 2330 per-fore, hende, now hoo 
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c 1386 Chaucer Knt.'s T. 848 This due. .pulled out a swercl 
and cride hoo, Namoore vp on peyne of lesynge of youre 
heed. 1390 Gowsa Cottf. II. 201 Of golde he shulde such 
plente Receive, till he saide ho. 1408 in Rymer Foedera 
VIII. 540 Emisso per Nos Silentii Vocabulo consueto, 
scilicet, Ho, Ho, Ho (quod est) Cessate, Cessate, Cessate. 
c 15 to Barclay Mirr. Gd. Manners (1570) F ij b, The sacke 
without bottome which neuer can say hoo [rime gape for 
moo]. 1535 Coverdale Prov. xxx. 15 There be thre thinges 
that are neuer satisfied, and the fourth saieth neuer hoo. 
i577 Stanvhurst Descr. Irel. in Holinshed (1587) 11. 26/2 
They would not crie hoa here, but sent in post some of their 
covent to Rome. 1631 R. H. Arraignm. Whole Creature 
xiii. § i. »7S To satisfie this all-devouring Mwotaure, till it 
cry Hoe, or enough. 

b. A call to an anima\ to stop or stand still. 
x8»8 WEasTER, Ho, a word used by teamsters in stopping 
their teams . . This word is pronounced also wh3, or hw3. 
1894 A. J.STUART-WoaTLEVtVnwi* in Many a one [dog] is 
spoilt by being so used to the sign and the ejaculation of 
'Ho 1* that he does not believe in the necessity of standing 
steady unless he hears it. Ibid. 112 The keeper, .sees the 
dog drawing on birds, and immediately up goes his hand 
and ' Ho ! 'he shouts. , , . 

B. sb. Cessation, halt, pause,intermission; limit. 
Withouten ho t without stopping, straight on ; no 
ho, no cessation, end, or limit ; ottt of all ho, out of 
all bounds of moderation. Obs. or dial. 

c 1374 CnAUCEa Troylns it. 1034 (1083) pan gan he telle 
his wo, But bat was endeles with-outen ho [v.r. hoo]. 
c 1470 Henry Wallace vi. 406 To the herrold [he] said syne 
with outyn ho. igas Ld. Berness Froiss. II. cxlii. 396 There 
is no hoo hytwene them as longe as speares, swordes, axes, 
or dagers wyll endure, c 1590 Greene Fr. Bacon xu. 73 
He loued the faire maid of Fresiogfield once out of all hoe. . 
1597 R. Bruce Let. in Wodrow Life (1843) 167 If they 
could have keeped any hoe or measure in their crooked 
course. 1684 Littleton Lat. Diet., To have no ho, modum 
tenere nullum. Ibid., Out of all ho, immodict. 171 1 Swift 
7ml. to Stella Lett. 1766-8 III. 13s When your tongue 
runs, there's no ho with you. 1818 Todd s. v., Mr. Malone 
[d 1812] says, it is yet common in Ireland : as, there is no ho 
with him, i.e. he knows no bounds. 1828 Craven Dial., s.v. 
There is ' no ho with him', he is not to be restrained. 
Ho, int.* A sailors cry in heaving or hauling : 
see Heave ho ; also How int. 

Ho, f- 1 rare. [f. Ho inf.*: cf. ON. hda 'to 
shout ho 1 or hoy V (Vigf.)] intr. To cry ' ho \ 
1377 Lancl. P. PI. B. x. 61 But hoen [v. rr. heon, howen 
howlen] on hym as an hounde and hoten hym go bennes. 
1644 Quarles Sheph. Orac. iv, N. Ho, Shepheard, ho. 
p7\ prithee leave thy hoing. 

t Ho, v. 2 Obs. Also 5-6 hoo. [f. Ho int. 2 , 
taken as the imperative of a vb.] intr. To cease, 
stop, pause. 

1390 Gower Conf. III. 103 Till that men comen to the 

fates Of paradis. and there ho. a 1400-50 Alexander 2835 
'or-bi hoo with pi hautes & bine vnbemed wittis. 14.. in 
Archseol. LIV. 1. 166/184 Here of herbys wul y ho. c 1430 
Pol. Ret ft L. Poems 195 Whanne bou art tau?t bat bou 
schuldist hoo Of sweenng. c 1500 Maid Emlyn 411 in 
Harl. E. P. P. IV. 96 Naye there do 1 ho. 

Ho (hJ«), dial. [A recent spelling of the 
OE. vb. hogian, ME. hop, hoiue : see How, Howe 
v. Cf. Hoe j£.3] intr. To care, be anxious, long. 

1787 Gaosa Prov. Gloss., Ho. To ho for anything, to 
long for any thing. Berks. 1847-78 Halliwell, Ho ..to 
long for anything ; to be careful and anxious. West. 1874 
T. Hardy Madding Crowd II. 289 To ho and hanker after 
thik woman. 1881 Isle of Wight Gloss., Ho. 1888 Berksh. 
Gloss., Ho, to long for ; to care greatly for. 

Ho, obs. f. He pron., How, Who ; var. Heo, Hi 
prons. Obs. y O adv., ever ; see also Hose. 

|| Hoactzin, hoatzin (h^arktsin, h Ju,ze-tsin). 
Also hoazin. [Said to be the native name, derived 
from the 1 harsh grating hiss \ which is the voice 
of the bird.] A remarkable bird, Opisthocovius 
hoazin i or 0. cristatns, native of tropical America, 
considered to be the type and sole member of a 
group named by Huxley Heteromorphx. 

1661 Lovell Hist. Anim. A- Min. Introd. 5 Birds, which 
are .. exoticks, or outlandish, chiefely the American, and 
they are terrestriall ; as . . hoactzin . . hoactli, heatototl. 
1678 Rav Willughbfs Ornith. 389 Its use in Physic recom- 
mends the bird Hoactzin, that utters a sound like its name. 
1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Hoactzin, a Bird of the Bigness 
of a Hen, which feeds chiefly on Serpents, and is thence 
call'd by our Sea-men, the Snake-eater of America. 1889 
Athenawn 2 Mar. 284/2 Mr. Sclater exhibited specimens 
of the eggs and chicks of the hoatzin . .from . . British Guiana. 
1893 Westm. Gaz. 27 Nov. 7/1 Dr. lk>wdler Sharpe . . men- 
tioned the hoatzin or reptilian bird, which builds its nest 
just above the water line, near lakes and rivers ; the chicks 
have little claws or hooks on the end of their unfledged 
wings, with which they can climh up out of the flood if it 
threatens the security of the nest. 

Hoage, obs. f . hoja, Kho j a , a teacher. Hoaky , 
var. of Hockey 1, harvest-home. Hoald, dial. f. 
Hold. Hoale, obs. f. Hole, Whole. Hoam, 
dial. var. of Home. 

t Hoaming, ppl. a. Obs. or dial. Origin and 
meaning uncertain. 

The word in Dryden (though so in all the early edd. e. g. 
1670, 1674, 1690, 1701, etc) has been conjectured by many 
to be a misprint or error, and was aliored by Scott in his 
2nd. ed. (1821) to foaming', others conjecture coaming far 
combing. But hoaming is supported by the Echard quot. 
(unless the expression was merely taken from Dryden). 
Identity with the reputed Whitby use is for many reasons 
doubtful: cf. Home v. Richardson understands it as 'a 
humming or booming sea \ Cf. also Loom v. (to move). 

1670 Drvdfn & Davenant Tempest \. i, Vent. What a Sea 
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comes in. Must. A hoaming Sea! we shall have foul 
weather. 1694 Echard Plautus, Rudens 164 Now 'tis such 
a hoaming Sea, we've little hopes o' Sport; and except we 
light o' some Shell-Fish [etc.]. [Cf. 1876 Whitby Gloss, s.v., 
'The tide comes hoaming in '^flowing in. See Heeamvig 
{Heeaming or Yamming, aiming homeward).] 

Hoan, -e,Hoape,obs. ff. Hone j^.and p., Hope. 

Hoar (hooj), a. and sb. Forms : a. 1 hir, 3-5 
hor, (3-4 he or, 4 hoer), 4-5 hoor, 4-7 hore, 
6 Sc. hoir, 6-7 hoare, (whore), 6- hoar. &. 
north, and Sc. 4-6 har, hare, 5-6 hair, -e, 6 hayr. 
7. 3 her, 4-5 heer. [OE. hdr- OHG. her 4 old ', 
hence 'venerable, august* (mod.G. hehr august, 
stately), ON. hdr-r hoary, old :-OTeut. *hairo-z, 
usually referred to an OTent. *hai-, pre-Teut. *koi- 
to shine.] 

A. adj. 1. Grey -haired with age ; venerable. 

a. Beowulf {Z.) 1307 pa was frod cyning, har hilde-rinc, 
on hreon mode, e 1190 St. Brandan 265 in S. Eng. Leg. 1. 
226 A fair old man and swibe hor. 1377 Langl. P. PI. B. 
xvi. 173 panne mette I with a man .. As hore [v.rr. hoor, 
hoer, heor] as an hawethorne. c 1386 Chaucer Merch. T. 
220, I feele me nowhere hoor but on myn heed. 1470-85 
MALoav Arthur 11. xvii, An old hore gentylman. 1590 
Spenser F. Q. i. x. 3 Through wisedome of a matrone grave 
and hoar. 1715 Pope Odyss. vin. 112 A countless throng, 
Youth and hoar age. 1847 Loncf. Ev. i. Prel. 4 The murmur- 
ing pines and the hemlocks . . Stand like harpers boar, with 
beards that rest on tbeir bosoms. 1881 jEFFEaiES Wood 
Magic II. iv. 108 A very old hare, quite hoar with age. 

/S. a 1400-50 Alexander 4996 'Behalds now', quod pis 
hare man. 1560 Rolland Crt. Venus is. 661, I was sa auld 
ane man and hair. 

2. Of colour: Grey, greyish white. 

a. esp. Of the hair, head, or beard : Grey or white 
with age. 

a. c 1290 S. Eng. Leg. 1. 368/66 His berd is long and sid 
i-nou3, and sum-del hor a-mong. c 1380 Sir Ferumb. 1580 
Al for elde ys hor byn her. 138a [see Hoarhead]. 1398 
Trevisa Barth. De P. R. v. iii. (1495) 108 Thei haue soone 
hoore heeres. 1482 Monk of Evesham (Arb.) 33 The heere 
of his hed was whore. 1583 Stubbes Anat. Abns. w. (1882) 
43 Their old age, their hoare haires, their blindnesse. 161 x 
BiatE Isa. xlvL 4 Euen to hoare haires will I cary you. 
165a T. Hodges Hoary Head Crowned 23 His hoar head 
bring thou down to the grave with blood. X798 Colebidge 
Anc. Mar. vii. xxiv. Whose beard with age is hoar. 1810 
Keats Isabella xlviii, So she kneeled.with her locks all hoar. 

/3. c 1340 Cursor M. 5313 (Fairf.) His berde was side, his 
heued hare. 15x3 Douglas Mneis ix. x. 52 The steyll 
helmys we thrist on hedis hayr. 

b. Of the frost which feathers objects with white, 
and objects so whitened : see Hoar-frost. 

a. axooo Andreas 1260 (Gr.) Hrim and forst hare hild- 
stapan. 1477 Nortoh Ord. Alch. v. in Ashm. (1652) 55 As 
it sheweth in Ice and Frosts hore. 1583 Stanyhurst^ww 
iv. (Arb.) 103 His beard with froast hoare is hardned. 1596 
Spsnser F. Q. iv. xi. 46 Like to the hore Congealed Iitle 



drops which doe the morne adore. 1785 Burns Vision 11. 
xiv, When the North his fleecy store Drove thro' the sky, 
I saw grim Nature's visage hoar Struck thy young eye. 

0. C1450 Henrvson Mot. Fab. 56 Both bill and holt 
hailled with frostes hair. 1513 Douglas Mneis vn. Prol. 
42 With frostis haire ourfret the feildis standis. 
c. Of colour simply. 
a 900 Cynewulf Judith 328 Helmas and hupseax hare 
byrnan. a 1000 Wanderer 82 in Exeter Bk„ Sumne se 
hara wulf deaoe gedaelde. a 1000 Boeih. Metr. v. 25 Of 
clife harum. 13. . K. Alts. 5031 Hi hen hore al so a wolf. 
1551 Huloet, Hore, or whyte graye, canus. 157a Bossr. 
well Arnioric 11. 69b, The Pellicane feruentlye loueth her 
byrdes, Yet when they bene haughtie, and beginne to waxe 
hore, they smite her in the face. 1727-46 Thomson Summer 
1601 Island of bliss !..all assaults Baffling, as thy hoar cliffs 
the loud sea-wave. 1812 1. Wilson Isle of Palms in. 569 
Folded up with blossoms hoar. 1890 R. Bridges Shorter 
Poems 1. 9 Her leaves are glaucous green and hoar. 

f3. Used frequently as an attribute of various 
objects named in ancient charters as marking a 
boundary line. Obs. Hence in many place-names. 
See also Hoar-stone. 

The meaning may have been ' grey ' simply, or with lichen, 
and so 1 grey with age \ 'old, ancient \ Some have conjec- 
tured however (see Arch&ologia XXV. 33) that hoar 'by 
itself expresses a frontier or peninsular station '. 

994 in Kemble Cod. Dipt. III. 279 Of 3am haran haesle on 
earnhylle middewerde. 999 Ibid. 313 Of 3an haran stane 
on oonne haran wio^. 1005 in Dugdale Monast. Angl. 
111. 11 Fram Egceanlaea to bam haran wif>ie. a 1079 O. E. 
Chron. (MS. D) an. 1066 [He] com him to senes at bsere 
haran apuldran. 1198 in Archxol. XXV. 35 Exinde usque 
ad Horeapeldre. [Cf. the place-names Horethorne Down, 
Somersetsh., Hore Cross, Staffordsh., Hoar Grounds, Hoar 
/W/Sr.Warwicksh., Hormead, Herts., Horridge, Gloucester- 
sh., Harestanes, Hartree, Harewood, Hanvood, Scotl., etc. 
See Archseologia XXV. 30-60.] 

4. Of trees, woods, or the like : Grey from ab- 
sence of foliage ; showing the bare grey stems. 

In later use a more or less traditional epithet, esp. in the 
alliterative phrase holts hoar, which referred perhaps to 
the grey lichen with which aged tree-trunks are clad, and 
thus combined the notion of old, ancient. When said of 
mountains the primary reference is to colour, which in later 
use is sometimes lost. 

a. 13 . . Gaw. ff Gr. Knt. 743 Of hore okex ful hoge a hun- 
dreth to-geder. a 1400 Isumbras 167 The floures of the 
thorne, Up-one tho«t holtes hore. c 1430 Lvdg. Compl. Bl. 
Knt. ii g In the parke, and in the holtes hore. 1555 Eden 
Decades 132 The herbes waxe wythered . . and the medowes 
become hore. 1590 Spenser F. Q. i. iii. 10 Under the steepe 
foot of a mountaine hore. 1631 Milton L'A llegro 55 From 
the side of some hoar hill, Through the high wood echoing 
shrill, a 1650 Flodden F. 214 in Percy Folio I. 327 Under- 
neath the holtes so whore. 
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0. a 1400 Sir Perc. 230 Fyftene wynter and mare He 
duellede ia those holtcs hare, c 14*5 Wyntoun Cron. vm. 
xxvi. 228 Dat semyd ane hare Wode for to be. 1513 Douglas 
sEnsis x. xiv. 142 This Troiane prynce . . Intil hys stalwart 
stelyt scheild, slikand out Lyke a hayr wod, the dartis hair 
about, a 1543 Muming Maidin 26 And walk among the 
holds hair, Within the woddis wyld. 

y. r 1305 Lav. 16372 Swulc hit weoren an hacr wude. 
a 1400-50 Alexander 776 pe holtex of pe heer wode. 
b. Of things: Grey with age, venerable, ancient. 

1500 Spenser F. Q. 11. vii. Argt,, Guyon findes Mamon in 
a delve Sunning his threasure hore. a 1756 Collins Pep. 
Superstit. Highlands 142 To that hoar pile, which still its 
ruin shows. 1768 Beattie Minstr. 1. xliii, Instructed by 
tradition hoar. 1856 H. C. Adams First of June (1862) 6 
To trace legends back to yet more hoar antiquity. 

5. White or grey with mould; mouldy, musty. 
Also Jig. Obs. exc. dial. 

1544 Phaek Regim. Lyfe (1560) S j, Let them so stande, 
vm. dayes to putryfye tyl! it be hoare, then fry them out. 
159a Shaks. Rom. 4- Jnl. 11. iv. 141 An old Hare hoare, 
and an old Hare hoare is very good meat in Lent. But 
a Hare that is hoare is too much for a score, when it hoares 
ere it be spent. 1605 Svlvester Dn Barias it. iii. iv. 
Captaines 431 But the long Journey, we have gnne, hath . . 
tnrn'd our victuals hoar. [* Still in use in Somerset ' (Haiti* 
well 1847-78).] 

f 6. From the use in hoar frost (sense 2 b) comes 
prob. that of ' Cold, nipping ' (Jam.). Sc. Obs. 

£1450 Henryson in Bannatyne Poems 114 (Jam.) Fra 
hair weddir, Bnd frostis, him to hap. 1513 Douglas sEfteis 
vi. vii. 79 By gousty placis, welsche savorit, mist, and hair. 
Ibid. vn. Prol. 130 The mornyng bla, wan and har. 
f b. Jig. * Keen, biting, severe ' (Jam.). Sc. Obs. 

a 1605 Montgomeiue Misc. Poems Ui. 61 Houbeit }e think 
my harrand something har. 

f 7. ' Harsh, ungrateful to the ear* (Jam.). Sc. 

c 1450 Hen«yson Test. Cres. 338 Thy voice sa cleir un* 
plcsand hoir and hace. Ibid. 445 My cleir voice .. Is rawk 
as ruik, full hiddeous, hoir, and hace. 

8. Comb, j chiefly parasynthetic, as hoar-haired, 
-locked, Hoar-headed; also hoar-leprosy, white 
leprosy, elephantiasis ; hoar-rime — Hoar-frost ; 
hoar withy, the White-beam, Pyrus Aria. 

£1205 Lav. 25845 Heor-lockede wif [cimys hor-ilocket]. 
1549 Compl. Scol. vi 59 The hayr ryim is ane cald deu, 
the quhilk fallis in mysty vapours, and syne it fresis on the 
eird. 1580 Hollvband Treas. Fr. Tong t Chen*, horeheared, 
gray heared. 1607 Shaks. Timon jv. iii. 35 This yellow 
Slaue, Will .. biesse th 1 accurst, Make the hoare Leprosie 
ador'd. 1879 BaiTTEN & H. Plant -n., Hoar Withy, Pyrns 
A ria f Hants., from the white under-surface of the leaves. 
B. sb. + 1. A grey-haired man. Obs. 

Beowulf (Z.) 2989 Hares hyrste hixe-lace baeron. 13.. 
K. A lit. 6752 Sey me now, ye olde hore ! <Mony day is 
seothe ye weore bore). 

2. Hoariness from age. 

(But in first quot. perh. for-hore : see Fo«. 10.) 

[la 1366 Chaucer Rom. Rose 356 Hir heed for hoor 
[Thyune for hore] was whyt as flour.] 1500-90 Dunbar 
Poems lxxxv. 59 Quhill store and hore, my jouth devore. 
1796 Burke Let. Noble Ld. 52 His grants are engrafted on 
the public law of Europe, covered with the awful hoar of 
innumerable ages. 1872 J. G. Murphv Com. Lev. Introd., 
Now that it is touched with the hoar of a venerable antiquity. 

3. A white or hoary coating or appearance ; esp. 
hoar-frost, rime. 

1567 Turbesv. Epit. <$■ Sonn. Wks. (1837)303^ hilles be 
ouerwhelmde with hoare. 1731 Winter's Thought in Gentt. 
Mag. (1732), The candyM rhime and scattered hoar. 1732 
Gent lent. Guide to Cattle (ed. 2) 9 Mornings when we per- 
ceive a white Hoar and Cobwebs upon the Grass. 1886 
T. Habov Mayor Casterbridge I. i, The thick hoar of dust 
which had accumulated on their shoes and garments, 
f b. Canescent hairiness. Obs. 

1551 TuRNEa Herbal 1. B vij h, Most gentle, full of hore 
and softe, with whyte floures and whit sedes. 
fC. Mould. Obs. 

1548-67 Thomas Ital. Diet., Mujffa, the hoare that is seene 
in stale breade. 1597-8 Bp. HAULSat. rv. i, His goldcD fleece 
o'ergrown with mouldy^ boar. 1686 Plot Staffordsh, 15 
Interspersed with a white hoar or vinew much like that in 
mouldy bread. 

d. A fog; a thick mist. (? Error for Haab.) 

1846 Worcester, Hoar. . (2) thick mist. Louden. 

t Hoar, v. Obs. Forms : 1 harian, 4-6 hore, 
5 hoore, 6-8 hoar. [OE. Adrian, f. hdr Hoar a.] 

1. intr. To become hoary or grey-haired. 

a 1000 Malchus in Shrine (Cockayne) 39 J>aetic pa sceolde 
wesan ceorl on hariendum heafde. c 1000 jElfric Gram. 
xxvi. (Z.) 154 Caneo, ic hairje. a 1310 in Wright Lyric P. 

?o Help me, Lord, er then ich hore. 13.. K. A lis. 1597 
lis berd schal hore, his folk schal sterve. 1198 Trevisa 
Barth. De P. R. v. Ixvi. (1495) 184 The heer of the temples 
hooryth sooner than the other heer. 
b. Jig. To grow old ; to become inveterate. 
11x430 Hoccleve De Reg. Princ. 2808 Correcte it.. while 
that it is grene. For and it hore, this londe is but loste. 

2. To become mouldy. 

1573 Art of Limning 7 To have your yoke to continue 
longe, and not to hore, put therein baysalte. 159a [see 
Hoar a. 5]. 1750 W. ELLts Country Housrw. 22 If Bread 
is kept in too moist a Place too long, it will rope, or hoar, 
or mould. 

3. trans. To make hoary or white, to whiten. In 
quot. 1607, To smite with hoar-leprosy. 

1391 Sylvester Dm Barias 1. iii. 344 Hils hoar'd with 
eternall Snowes. 1598 Ibid. 11. i. hi. Furies 86 Heav'n .. 
hoars her head with Snowes. 1607 Shaks. Timon iv. iii. 155 
Hoare the Flamen, That scold'st against the quality of 
flesh. 1747 Gentl. Mag. 242 Hoar'd with stifTning frosts. 

Hoard (ho»jd),^J Forms: a. 1-4 hord, 4-6 
horde, 5-7 (8 Sc.) hoord, 6 hoorde, 7- hoard ; 
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I p. north. 4 Sc. hwrde, 4-5 (6 Sc.) hurd, 4-7 
' hurde, 7- Sc. huird. [OE. hord ^OS. hord trea- 
sure, hidden inmost place, OHG., MHG. hort, 
ON. hodd, Goth, huzd treasure :-OTeut. *hosdo ,n , 
pre-Tent. *kuzdhd-\ perh. from *kudhto- pple., 
concealed, hidden (Kluge). The usual 16-1701 c. 
forms hoord, hurde, Sch uird, imply an early length- 
ening of OE.0 to 6 as in board, ford', hoard is rare 
before iSth c] 

1. An accumulation or collection of anything 
valuable hidden away or laid by for preservation 
or future use; a stock, store, esp. of money; a 
treasure. 

Beowulf (Z.) 92X4 Da wass hord rasod onboren bea^a hord. 
Ibid. 3012 Ac par is madma hord. 937 Poem on /Ethelstan 
10 in O. E. Chron., Hi aet campe..fand eargodon, hord and 
hamas. C975 Rnshw. Gosp. Matt. vi. 19 Ne hydeb eow 
hord in eorpe bser om Bnd mohba etab. a 1 100 Ags. Voc. in 
Wr.-Wulcker 337/1 1 Thesaurus, hord. e iaoo OaMi» 6733 
Rihht all swa summ hord off gold Mang menn iss horde 
deresst. a 1225 Ancr. R. 224 Heo gedereS hord. 0x300 
Cursor M. 22179 For all be hordes [Go~tt. hurdes] bar ar hid 
Sal hali in his time be kid. c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Latr. 
rentius 178 Spere besyly Quhare are be hurdis bat has he. 
c 1425 Wyntoun Cron. vn. i*. 103 Na bai of bame made na 
hurde. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 246/2 Hoord, tresowre. 1590 
Shaks. Mids. N. rv*. i. 40 A venturous Fairy, That shall 
seeke the Squirrels hoard. 1609 Skene Reg. Maj. Table 65 b, 
The fraudfull conceling of ane huird, or thresour. 1695 
Woodward Nat. Hist. Earth v. (1723) 265 This Hoord .. 
that was stowed in the Strata underneath. 1764 Goldsm. 
Trav. 19s While his lov'd partner, boastful of her hoBrd, 
Displays her cleanly platter on the board. 1851 D. Wilson 
Preh. Ann. (1863) II. iv. iii. 262 A large hoard of coins was 
discovered. 1859 Tennyson Enid 352 Our hoard is little, 
but our hearts are great. 

b. Jig. Said of intangible things treasured or 
valuable, things concealed or kept secret; now 
esp. an amassed stock (of facts, etc.). 

a 900 Cyxewulf Crist 1055 "» Exeter-bk., Se msera daeg 
hreder-iocena hord, heortan gebohtas ealle aetyweS. a 1000 
Ciedmon's Gen. 1602 OS bact breosta hord, gast,..gangan 
sceolde to godes dome, a 1000 in Mone Gl. 417 Arcana, 
hordas, fceryne. a 1000 Psalm (Cotton) L 28 (Gr.) His synna 
hord selfa ontende. c 1200 Ormin 12920 Sobfasstnessess hord 
patt all mannkinn birrb sekenn. a 1300 Cursor M. 19214 Vte 
o bair hali hertes hord Spedli bai speld godds word. 1340 
Ayen&.9&3 Hous .. in huychen be uader of house woneb, be 
hord of uirtues gadereb. c 1440 Capgrave Life St. Katfu m. 
1503 God sende vs alle, of vnyte be hord. 1635 R. Bolton 
Comf Afll. Consc. iv. 20 A heavenly hoard of grace, good 
conscience, Gods favour. 1764 Goldsm. Trav. 58 To see the 
hoard of human bliss so small. 1805 Words w. Waggoner 
rv. 179 A hoard of grievances. 1847-8 H. Miller First 
Jmpr. xix. (1857) 339 He accumulates much larger hoards 
of facts. 

f2. The place in which anything is hidden, 
hoarded, or stored up ; a repository ; a hiding- 
place, store ; a treasury. Also Jig. Obs. 

In the phrase in (or on) hoard, the sense fluctuates between 
the deposit, the repository in which it is stored up, and the 
state or condition of being hoarded (sense 3). 

a 1200 Moral Ode 259 pe wreche mon binom his ehte and 
leide his on horde. 1258 Proclam. Hen. Ill, We senden 
3ew bis writ open iseined wib vre seel to halden a manges 
;ew in .hord [v.r. ine hord]. c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Johannes 
42 [He] prechit furth ay goddis word, pat he had plentiusly 
ine hurd. c 1380 Wvclif Wks. (1880) 316 Widnesse of siche 
clobis is an hord to hyde synnes. c 1386 Chaucer Pars. T. 
r 747 It is the deueles hoord, ther he hideth hym and resteth. 
c 1400 Destr. Troy 11539 All my gold . . bat I getyn haue, 
Kepid in hurd, holdyn full long. 1577 Hellowes Gueuara's 
Chron. 297 He was the hoorde of al my profound secretts. 
16x1 Cotgr., Musse, a secret corner, prime hoord, hiding hole. 
1663 Gerbier Connsel-21 If the building cannot suffer the 
Chimney to be made even with the upright of the wall, both 
sides may be made up to serve for hoards. (1837 Keightlev 
Hist. Eng. I. 29 The Cambrian princes had . . to pay yearly 
twenty pounds weight of gold, and two hundred of silver 
into the hoard or treasury of the ' King of London \ 1876 
Freeman Norm. Cong. V. xxiv. 383 The sums which went 
into, and which, when it was needed, came out of, the hoard 
of the E nglish King. 1883 Green Cong. Eng. 403 note , The 
* Hoard * (not yet the Exchequer *) in Eadward s time was 
settled at Wiochester.] 

f3. Hoarding up. Obs. 

c 1390 Chaucer Truth 3 For horde habe hate, and clymb- 
yng tykelnesse. 

4. Comb., as hoard-burg (mod. archaism, for 
OE. hordburr), treasure city; f hoard - house, 
treasure-house, treasury (obs.) ; hoard-ward (for 
OE. hordweard), guardian of a hoard, treasurer. 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. 502/1 Tresowrye, erarium . . an 
hoordhnwse. 1892 Stopford Brooke E. £. Lit. iii. 7s The 
hoard-ward knew the voice of a man. 1895 Morris Beoumlf 
17 The gem-rich hoard-burg of the heroes. 

Hoard, sb. 2 Also 8 hourd, 9 hord. Now 
rare or Obs. [app. a modern ad. AngloFr. hurdis 
(see Hurdis, Hurdice) mistaken for a plnral of 
*hurd\ see the quot. from Liber Albus. But cf. 
also obs. F. hourd scaffold (Cotgr.), in OF. hurt, 
hourt, hourd, palisade, of which hourdis, Hurdis 
was a deriv.] = Hoardinq sb. 

[14x9 Liber Albus (1859) I. 477 Item, qe nulle hurdys, ne 
palys, nautre cloysure, soit fait devaunt nulle tenement en 
fes hautes rewes ou venelles en la citee {Riley s ntarg. note 
Hoards or palings not to be erected before housesX] 1757 
Act 31 Geo. //, c. 17 § 7 No Builder nr other Person, shall 
erect or set up. .in any of the public Streets, .any Hourd or 
Fence. 18 10 Hull Improv. Act si Hords or fences to be 
erected where buildings are taken down. 1836 Smart, 
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Hoard, . . a fence enclosing a house and materials while 
builders are at work. 1838 F. W. S imms Pttb.^ Wks. Gt. Brit. 
5 The hoard is to consist of uprights six inches hy four 
inches scantling. 

Hoard (ho»id), v. Forms: a. 1 hordian, 3 
(firm.) horde nn , 4 horde, 4-6 hoorde , (6 whord), 
0-7 hourd(e, (hord), 6-7 (8 Sc.) hoord, 7- hoard ; 
0. Sc. and north. 6 hurde, 6- hurd. [OE. hordian, 
{. hord Hoard sb.* (Cf. Goth, huzdjan, OHG. 
gihurten, MHG. gehiirten, MG. gehorden, which 
belong to a different conjugation.)] 

1. trans. To amass and put away (anything valu- 
able) for preservation, security, or future use j to 
treasure up : esp. money or wealth. 

c 1000 ^Elfric Horn. II. 104 HordiaS eowerne goldbord 
on heofenum. c iaoo Ormin 12281 Gredijli; to sammnenn 
all & hordenn batt tu winnesst. 1516 Pilgr. PerJ. (W. de W. 
1531) 98 b, To helpe other with them, and not mnrdynatcly 
to hoorde & kepe them. 1530 Palsgr. 588/2, 1 hourde, je 
amasse. Declared in * I hoorde \ 1535 Coveadalb Prov. 
xi. 26 Who so hoordeth vp his corne, shalbe cursed anionge 
the people. 1548 Uoall, etc. Erasm. Par. Matt. v. 36 
Whorded and heaped up. ? a 1550 in Dunbar's Poems 0 803) 
306 Gif thow hes a benefice, Preiss nevir to hurde the kirkis 
gude. 1573 G. Harvev Letter^bk. (Camden) 8 He did not 
wel to hord it up. 1583 Stanvhusst sEneis 11. (Arb.) 68 
Theere Troian treasur is horded. 161$ G. Sanovs Trav . 136 
The Granaries of Joseph : wherein he hoorded corne. 1635 
A. Stafford Fern. Glory (1869) 124 Whereof the Rich hide 
and hoard up their wealth. ^1702 Addison Dial. Medals 
(1727) 25 Hoording up such pieces of money. 1840 Hood 
Kilmansegg, Moral, Gold 1 Gold I Gold ! Gold ! . .Hoarded, 
barter d, bought and sold. 1878 Jevons Prim. Pol. Econ. 
22 If the rich man actually hoards up his money in the form 
of gold or silver, he gets no advantage from it. 
b. absol. 

c\ooo jElfric Horn. I. 66 SeSe hordaS, and nat hwam 
he hit fcegaderaS. a 1300 E. E. Psalter xxxviii. 7 [x*xix. 6] 
He hordes, and he wate noght To wham bat he samenes 
oght. 1590 Sprnser F. Q. 1. x. 38 He .. Ne car'd to hoord 
for those whom he did breede. 184a Tennyson Ulysses 5 
A savage race, That hoard, and sleep, and feed, and know 
not me. i860 Emerson Cond. Life, Wealth Wks. (Bohn) 
II. 349 They should own who can administer; not they who 
hoard and conceal. 

2. Jig. and transf. To keep in store, cherish, 
treasure up, conceal (e.g. in the heart). 

1340 Ayenb. 182 pet create lost bet god hordeb and wyteb 
to ham pet ouercomeb |>e aduersetes of pise wordle. c 1380 
Wvclif Wks. (1880) 321 Crist .. lakyngon be citee.. wepte 
ber upon for greet synne pat it hoordede. 1596 Spenser 
F. Q. rv. xi. 43 The goodly Barow which doth boord Great 
heapes of salmons in his deepe bo some. 1699 Dsyden 
Ep. to y. Driden 117 You hoard not health for your own 
private use ; But on the public spend the rich produce. 
1789 Burke Corr. (1844) III. 119 Revenge will be smothered 
and hoarded. 1821 B. Cornwall Mirandola rv. i, Half of 
the ills we hoard within our hearts Are ills because we 
hoard them. 1870 Morris Earthly Par. 1. 1. 370. 

f 3. intr. in reflexive or passive sense ; To lie 
treasured up, lie hid. Obs. rare. 

1567 Turberv. Epit. ff Sonn. Wks. (1837) 300 In common 
weales what beares a greater sway Than hidden hate that 
hoordes in haughtie brest ? 

Hoarded (ho»uded), ///. a. [f. Hoard v. + 
-ed J.] Stored up, treasured up : see the verb. 

1596 SPENSEa F. Q. iv. ix. 12 Great store of hoorded threa- 
sure. 1607 Shaks. Cor. rv. ii. 11 Th* hoorded plague a* th* 
Gods requit your Inue I 1693 S. Hervev in Dry den" s 
Juvenal {1697) 232 Say, Goat. . For whom thy hoorded Bags 
in silence sleep ? 1751 Grav Ode on Spring v. No hive hast 
thou of hoarded sweets, a 1859 Macaulav Hist. Eng. xxv. 
V. 252 The hoarded ill-humour of six months was at liberty 
to explode. 1887 Spectator 21 May 684/1 Modern theories 
as to the hoarded wealth of India. 

Hoarded, a. [f. Hoard sb* + -ed 2.] Pro- 
vided with a hoard or hoarding. 

1898 Daily News 29 Mar. 5/2 The large hoarded enclosure 
before the Royal Exchange. 

Hoarder (ho»udaj). Forms: 1 hordere, 2 
-are, 4 hordyer, 6 horder, Sc. hurdar, 6-7 
hoorder, 7- hoarder, [f. Hoard v. + -er I.] 

f 1. The keeper of the hoard or treasure ; a 
treasurer ; a steward. Also Jig. Obs. 

944 in Kemble Cod. Dipl. IV. 280 Dis forward was makid 
with Ordric hordere. c 1000 jElfric Horn. II. 178 Da het 
he his hordere baet glxsene faet syllan Sam biddendan sub- 
diacone. 1131 O. E. Chron. an. 1131 Swa baet he scolde 
setten *paer prior of Clunni & circeweard, & hordere, & reil- 
bein. 1340 Ayenb. 121 f>et is pe hordyer bet Iokep be herte. 
[1876 Fheemah Norm. Cong. V. xxiv. 414 The King's 
' Hoarder* was as old as the King's ' hoard .] 

2. (in mod. use) One who hoards or stores up, 
esp. money. (Also with 

1500-20 Dunbar Poems xxvi. 59 Hud-pykis, hurdaris, and 
gadderaris. a 1529 Skeltok Image Hypocr. Wks. 1843 H- 
417/2 And yet ye be questors, And hoorders vppe of 
testers. 1552 Huloet, Horder of treasure, abditor. 1594 
{title) in AT. $ Q. 3rd Ser. III. 1 God's justice shewed uppon 
a cruelle horder of come. 1691 Locke Lower. Interest vV ks. 
1727 11. 80 Nobody else, but these Hoarders, can get a 
Farthing by this proposed change of our Coin. 1845 Fokd 
Handbk. Spain 1. 66 Hoarders-up of unrevenged grievances. 
1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) III. 102 He is mean, saving . . a 
skinflint, a hoarder. 

Hoarding (h6°udiij), sb. [f. Hoard sb.*] 
1. A temporary fence made of boards inclosing 

a building while in course of erection or repair ; 

often used for posting bills and advertisements; 

hence, any boarding on which bills are posted. 
1813 P. NiciiOLSOM Pract. Build. 22s Hoarding, an in- 
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closure of wood about a building, while erecting or repair- 
ing. i860 W. Collins Worn. White 111. xi. 413 A rough 
hoarding of boards had been knocked up before the vestry 
doorway. 1864 Realm 23 Mar. 6 He rents a hoarding, or 
a wall, or the side of a house ; and woe to that man who, 
being unauthorised, sticks anything thereupon. 1878 Print. 
Trades Jml. No. 25. 14 A poster now to be seen on most 
of the London street hoardings. 
2. Mil. See qtiot. 1875. 

186s Kings ley Herew. II. ix. 146 They had thrown up .. 
doubtless overhanging hoardings or scaffolds. 187s Parker 
Gloss. Archit.,IIonrd, Hoard, Hoarding, boarding used for 
protection.. A term in military architecture for the wooden 
gallery, protected by boarding in front, which was thrown 
out from the surface of the wall in time of war, to enable 
the defenders to protect the foot of the wall. 

Hoarding (ho»udirj), vbl. sb. [f. Hoard z>.] 

1. The action of the verb Hoard ; esp. the ac- 
cumulation and hiding of money. (Also with up.) 

XS93 Shaks. 3 Hen. VI, 11. ii. 48 And happy alwayes was 
it for that Sonne Whose Father for his hoording went to 
hell, a 1639 W. Whateley Prototypes hi. xxxix. (1640) 16 
Such hoording is no oppression but good husbandry. 1845 
Ford Handbk. Spain 1. 5 In self defence they are much 
addicted to hoarding. 

2. concr. (pi.) That which is hoarded ; money 
laid up. 

1715 South Seruu IV. 450 All a Man's Gettings and 
Hoardings up, during bis Youth. 1870 Spurgeon Treas. 
Dav. Ps. xlix. 10 Their hoardings are no longer theirs. 

Hoarding, a. [f. Hoard v. + -lng 2.] 
That hoards : see the verb. 

1595 Shaks. John in. iii. 8 Shake the bags Of hoording 
Abbots. 1641 Brome Joviall Crew 1. Wks. 1873 111. 356 
The hoarding Usurer. 1827 Hooo Hero Leander Ixxii, 
And with concealing clay, Like hoarding Avarice locks up 
his eyes. 

Ho are, obs. form of Whore. 

fHoared {h&xd), ppl. a. Obs. [f. Hoar v.] 

1. Made or grown hoary. 

1557 North Gueuara's Diall Pr. 120 a/2 My whyte 
heares, and hored beard e. 1568 T. Howell Arb. Amitie 
(1879) 25 Now hored age with stealing steps creepes in. 
a 1643 W. Cartwright Ordinary 111. i. in Haxl. Dodsley 
XII. 253, 1 no where hoart yfeel but on mine head [cf. 
HoAa a. 1, quot. 1386]. 

2. Grown monldy. 

1496 Dives <$• Paup. ii. xx, Tbey toke hored brede in 
theyr scryppes. 1551 Bible (Matthews) Josh, ix, 5 All their 
prouysyon of breade was dried vp and bored. 

3. Comb., as hoared- headed, hoar-headed. 

1390 Snaks. Mids. N. 11. i. 107 We see The seasons alter ; 
hoared headed frosts Fall in the fresh lap of the crimson Rose. 

Hoa*r-frOSt. Formerly, and still often, two 
words. [See Hoar a. and Frost sb. 2.] The 
white deposit formed by the freezing of dew, frozen 
dew, white frost. 

c 1290 St. Michael 617 in S. Eng. Leg. 1. 317 J>e hore-forst 
[v.r. hor-forst] cometh jwane it is so cold f>at it freoseth 
a-ny3t, And be Dev freose a-doneward. 1340 Ayenb. 108 
The zonne . . wasteb be cloudes and be hore urostes bi be 
monen. 1535 Coveroale Ps. cxlvii. 16 He geueth snowe 
like woll, & scatereth y* horefrost like ashes. 1644 Z. Boyd 
Gard. Zion 60 (Jam.) Sweet Mannah, round, small as the 
haire frost. 1730-46 Thomson Autumn 11 69 The rigid 
hoar-frost melts before his beam. 1880 Miss Braddon Just 
as I am xii, All the trees were fairy-trees wreathed with 
hoar-frost. Jig, 1852 Badger Nestorians I. 243 The hoar- 
frost of care was prematurely sitting upon bis locks. 

attrib. 1804 Anna Sewaro Mem. Darwin 323 A fine 
picture of an hoar-frost landscape. 

Hence Hoa'r-frosty a. 

1845 Carlvle Cromwell (1871) I. 39 A cold hoarfrosty 
morning. 

Hoa rhead, [f. Hoar a. + Head sb.] A hoary 
head ; hence, an old grey-haired man. Also allrib. 

1382 Wyclif Lev. xix. 32 Before the hoor heed aryse. 1560 
BiaLE (Genev.) ibid., Thou shall rise vp before the horebed. 
1574 Hellowes Gueuara's Fam. Ep. (1577) 125, I do not 
beleeue that the wisdome lyeth in horeheads, but in olde 
bookes. 1830 Tennyson Poems 113 The hoarhead winter 
paving earth With sheeny white. 

Hoar-headed, a. [Parasynthetic f. hoar head 

+ -ed 2.] Having the head hoary with age. 

1561 T. Hoby tr. Castiglione's Courtyer 11. M iv b, Hore- 
headed and toothlesse. a 1693 Urquhart Rabelais 111. 
xxviii. 227, I see tbee waxing a little hoar-headed. 1880 
Tennyson Battle of Brunanburh ix, Hoar-headed hero ! 

Hence Hoar-hea'dedness. 

1574 tr. Marlorafs Apocalips 22 Holy and reuerend Hore* 
heaaednesse pretendeth wisedome gotten by long experience. 

HoarllOUnd, another spelling of Horehoukd, 

Hoarily, adv. [f. Hoary a. + -ly 2.] with 
a hoary appearance ; with a grey or whitish hue. 

1890 W. C. Russell Ocean Trag. II. xxi. 184 Clouds of 
foam. .whirling hoarily under the black vapour. 

Hoariness (hotlines), [f. Hoary a. + -ness.] 
The quality or state of being hoary : see the adj. 

1573-80 BazetAIv. H 492 Hoarinesse,whitenesseof haires, 
auncientie. Ibid. 404 Hoaricnesse, vinewednesse, pr mouldi- 
nesse, comming of moisture, for lacke of cleansing. 1599 
Massing er, etc. Old Law in. ii, His white hairs, they'll 
betray his hoariness. 1647 Trapp Comm. Matt, xxvii. 15 
Custom without truth is but hoariness or mouldiness of 
error. 1705 C. Purshall Mech. Macrocosm 37 These 
Frosts seldom last long, that come with a Frozen Fog, or 
Hoariness. i8a9 Loudon Encycl. Plants 1001 The stem 
under the shelter of long grass, is covered with a white 
hoariness which is easily rubbed off. 1885 Clodd Myths 
<$• Dr. 11. i. 144 Legends sacred with the hoariness of time. 

+ Hoarish. (ho»-riJ), a. Obs. [f. Hoar a. + -ish,] 
Somewhat hoary. 
Vol. V. 



1398 Trevisa Earth. De P. R. xvn. xii. (1495) 610 That 
one wormode is grene, that other somdeale horisshe and 
lesse bytter. a 1547 Surrey in TottelCs Misc. (Arb.) 31 
The white and horish heares, the messengers of age. 

t Hoa'rness. Obs. [f. Hoar a. + -ness.] The 
quality of being hoar or hoary ; hoariness. 

a goo Kent. Gloss. in Wr.-Wulcker 76/21 Canities, harnes. 
1382 Wyclif Prov. xx. 29 The dignete of olde men hornesse. 
1398 Trevisa Earth. De P. R. xix. jv. (1495) 862 Thenne is 
whyte colour gendryd as it faryth in snowe in hoore froste 
and in horenes of heere. 14. . Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 570/13 
Canities, hoorenesse. f 1450 R. Gloucester's Chrott. (1724) 
481/2 note (MS. Coll. Arms) A litelle harenesse hathe 
chaunged sumwhat his colour. 156a Bitlleyn Def. agst. 
Sickness •, Compounds 17a, It kepeth..the hedde from hore- 
nes. 1564 Becon Dent. Holy Script. Prayers, etc. (1844) 607 
Having hoarness of manners, authority, gravity, and high 
knowledge. 1565*73 CooPEa Thesaurus, Mucor, . . hoare- 
nesse, such as is on breade or meate long kept, 
b. A close growth of white or grey hairs. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens 1. v. 10 The leaues. .hauing a certaine 
fine horenesse upon them like veluet. 

Hoarse (ho<us), a. Forms : a. 1 hfis, 3-4 hos, 
4-5 hose, hoos, hoose, (4 hois), 5 hooce, hoce, 
(hoost), 8-9 dial, hoast ; north, and Sc. 4-5 haase, 
hase, 5 hayse, 5-6 Sc. hace, 6 hays, hais, (hess). 

0. 4-5 hors, -e, hoors, 5-6 hoorse, 6 horce, 
(hourse), 6-7 hoarce, (7 hoars), 6- hoarse; Sc. 
8 hers, 8- hearse, 9 herse, hairce, hairse, dial. 
hairsh, hearsh. [A word of which the stem varies, 
not only in Eng., but in the other Teut. langs. The 
recorded OE. type was hds (ME. hds, Sc. hase), 
corresp. to OHG., MHG., OLG. heis, OS. his, 
MDn. hees, LG. hh :-OTeut. Haiso-. But beside 
this ME. had hOrs, hoors, now hoarse, Sc. hairse, 
hairsh, hearsh. Although written evidence for the 
r forms goes back only to c 1400, the correspon- 
dence of mod.Eng. hoarse and Sc. hairse implies 
the existence of an unrecorded OE. *hdrs beside hds. 

The ON. normal repr. of OTeut. *haisO'Z would be *heiss, 
instead of which ON. had hdss, app. to be explained as for 
*kdrs \—*hairs<h (orig. at before r gave d in ON.). The 
OF1. heersch, recorded by Kilian beside heesch, appears to 
go back similarly to an OLG. *keirs. For these and other 
reasons it is now generally held that *hairto- was the orig. 
OTeut. type, and that the r subseq. disappeared at different 
times in most of the dialects. The southern Scotch hairsh, 
hearsh, appears* to exemplify a frequent Sc. interchange of 
rs and rsk, seen e. g. in farce, farsch, scarce, scairsh, Erse, 
Ersch, etc] 

1. Rough and deep-sounding, as the voice when 
affected with a cold, or the voice of a raven or frog; 
harsh and low in pitch ; not clear and smooth like 
a pure musical note ; hnsky, croaking, raucous, a. 
Of the voice (of persons or animals). 

a. c 1000 iELFaic Gram. xxx. (Z.) 150 Raucus and rauca, 
has. a 1950 Owl % Night. 504 pu. .pipest al so dob a mose 
Mid cokeringe mid stefne hose. C1374 Cnauceh Troylus 
iv. 1 119 (1147) With brokyn vois, al hois [Catnpsall MS., 
hoors ; MS. Gg. 4. 27, hors] for shright. c 1440 Promp. 
Parv. 248/1 Hoos {K. hors, P. hoorse), raucus. £1450 
HENavsoN Test. Cres. 338 Thy voice.. unplesand, hoir, and 
hace. 1468 Medulla in Promp. Parv. 248 note, Raucus, 
hoost. 1483 Cath. Angl. 177/1 Hase {A. Hayse), raucus. 
1876 Mid-Yorksk. Gloss., Hdast,. .hoarse. 

p. c 1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 39 A wood hound . . if bat 
he.. berk e, bis vois is ful hors. e 1430 Trevisa' s Earth. De 
P. R. xii. xviii. (MS. Bodl.), An henncclokkinge wib an 
horse [ed. 1495 hoars] voice. 1584 R. Scot Discov. Witchcr. 

1. ii, (1886) 5 His voice was hoarse and lowe. 1625 Donne 
Anat. World, Progr. Soul (Song of Sorcerers).. She feigns 
hoarse barkings, but she biteth not ! 1762 Beattie Bat. 
Pigmies $ Cranes 70 He [a frog] . . mourns in hoarsest croaks 
his destiny. 1865 Dickens Mut. Er. l iii, His voice was 
hoarse and coarse. 

b. Of other sounds. (Chiefly poetic.) 
1513 Douglas Mneis ix. iii. 109 The ryver brayt with hais 
[ed. 1710 hers] sovnd. 1697 Dryoen Virg. Past. ix. 52 The 
Tides with their hoarse Murmurs. 1699 Garth Dispens. vi. 
72 Where with hoars dinn imprison'd tempests rave. 1728 
Pope Dune. 11. 233 This Drum, whose hoarse heroic bass 
Drowns the loud clarion of the braying Ass. 1883 Ouida 
Wanda 11. 40 The hoarse sound of the sea surging amongst 
the rocks. 

2. trans/. Having a hoarse voice or sound, a. 
Of persons and animals, or of the voeal organs. 

a. a 1000 JElfbic Colloq. in Wr.-Wulcker 90/40 Ic haebbe 
sumne cnapan . . be eac swilce nu has ys for cylde and 
hreame. c 1330 King of Tars $99 Ofte he criyede, and ofte 
he ros, So longe that he wox al hos. a 1340 Hampole 
Psalter lxviii. 4 Thai vndirstode me noght na mare than 
man may do a hase man. C1400 Vivaiue $ Gaio. 3620 So 
was he hase and spak ful law. 1513 Douglas /Ends m. 
Prol. 21 Chyde quhill thair heidis rife, and hais worth hais 
[v.r. hace, rimes place, face]. 1535 LYNDESAvStf/^r* 315 Hpw- 
beit that I am hais [v. r. hess] I am content to beir a bais. 

p. 1377 Langl. P. PI. B. xvn. 324 Til he be blere-nyed or 
blynde and hor [v. rr. hoos, hos] in be throte. 1538 BiXE 
BrefeCom. John Baptist in Harl. Misc. (Malh.) I. 207, 1 oft 
haue bene horce Cryenge for custom e. 1593 Shaks. 2 Hen. 
VI, v. ii. 7 Warwicke is hoarse with calling thee to armes. 
1697 Dryden Virg. Past. 1. 25 The hoarse Raven . .croaking. 
1728 Pope Dune. 1. 330 The hoarse nation croak'd, 1 God save 
King Log ! * 1786 Burns Earnest Cryj Alas I my roupet 
Muse is hearse ! 1826 Miss MiTFoao in L'EstrangeZz^ II. 

1 x. 231 Charles Kemble is at present as hoarse as a crow. 1887 

I J. Sebyice Dr. Dugutd vii. 41 He. .was now as hairse and 
roopit as a craw. 

b. Of inanimate things. (Chiefly poetic^) 
c 1369 CHAUCEa Dethe Blaunche 347 Tassay hys home, and 

j for to knowe Whether hyt were clere, or horse of sovne. 

I 1370 B. Googr Pop. Kingd. iv. (1880) 36 With Bagpipe 



hoarce he hath begon his Muslcke fine. 1667 Milton P. L. 
11. 661 The hoarce Trinacrian shore. 1765 Beattie Judgem. 
Paris exxxiii, Raves the hoarse storm along the bellowing 
main. 1870 Dickens E. Drood iii, Cloisterham, with its 
hoarse cathedral bell. 

3. qnasi-a</z\ - Hoarsely. 

1709 Tatler No. 121 f 1 He catcbed Cold, and. .began to 
bark very hoarse. 1808 Scott Marm. 1. Introd. i, Now, 
murmuring hoarse.. An angry brook, it sweeps the glade. 

4. Comb. a. parasynthetic, as hoarse -throated, 
-voiced ; b. adverbial, as hoarse-resounding, etc. 

1598 FLOaio Ital. Diet. To Rdr. A vj b, An vnluckie, hoarce- 
voist . . night-rauen. a 1729 Congreve Hymn to Harmony 
vi. (Jod.), Loud trumpets .. And hoarse-resounding drums. 
a 1743 Savage Wks. (1775) II. 75 (Jod.) Hoarse-echoing 
walls. 1791 Cowper Iliad 11. 888 The hoarse-throated war. 
1836-48 B. D. Walsh Aristoph., Clouds 1. iv, The hoarse- 
roaring Ocean's fountains. 1887 Bowem Virg. Mneid vi. 
327 The hoarse-voiced torrents of doom. 

Hence + Hoa-rsehead, hoarseness. 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. 248/2 Hooshede, or hoosnesse (A", 
hoshed, P. hoorshede), raucitas. 

Hoarse, v. [f. prec] a. intr. To be or be- 
come hoarse, b. trans. To make hoarse. Obs. 
exc. with up {dial, and U.S.). 

<r 1000 iELFaic Gram. xxx. (Z.) 190 Raucio, ic hasi^e, 
rausi, rausum. 1483 Cath. Angl. 177/2 Hase, ww/o. 1629 
T. Aoams Sinner's Passing Bell Wks. 1861-2 I. 355 When 
his voice is hoarsed. 1877 Ba8tlett Diet. A mer. (ed. 4) s. v., 
He's got a bad cold and is all hoarsed up. 1886 S. W. Line. 
Gloss, s. v., I'm hoarst on my chest— hoarst up, a'most. 1897 
Voice (N. Y.) 23 Dec. 5/1 My voice seems good when 1 
begin, but 1 very soon * hoarse up'. 

Hoarsely (ho^asli), adv. [f. Hoabse a. + 
-ly With a hoarse voice or sound. 

a 1529 Skelton P. Sparoivc 419 The woodhacke, that 
syngeth chur Horsly, as he had the mur. 1380 Sidney 
Arcadia 111. (1590) 280 His words ..slowly and boarcely 
pronounced. 1610 G. FLETCHEa Christ's Tri. over Death 
lvii, The .. waters hoarsely groan, c 1720 Tickell Imit. 
Proph. Nereus 44 While hoarsely he demands the fight. 
x8ai Shelley Prometh. Unb. 1. i. 715, 1 heard the thunder 
hoarsely laugh. 1883 Mrs. Oliphant Ladies Lindores II. 
300 1 Sit down *, he said. hoarsely, * and I will tell you '. 

Hoarsen (ho»*js n), v. [f. Hoabse a. + -en 6.] 

1. trans. To make hoarse. 

1748 Richardson Clarissa (18 11) V. vii. 79, I shall be 
obliged to hoarsen my voice, and roughen my character. 
1881 Palgraye Vis. Eng., Tower of Doom ii, Hoarsening 
the cry Of those who watch'd. 1886 Baring-Gould Gold. 
Ecather i, The sore throat . . hoarsened her voice. 

2. intr. To become hoarse ; to sound hoarsely. 
1798 LANDOa Gebirvu. 148 The brazen clarion hoarsens. 

1894 Hall Caine Manxman 43s His voice had hoarsened. 
Hence HoaTsened ppl. a. 

1798 Landoh GeHr 1. 135 To tune afresh the hoarsened 
reed. 1876 Geo. Eliot Dan. Der. v. xl, The last words 
had a perceptible irony in their hoarsened tone. 

Hoarseness (ho**Jsnes). [f. as prec. + -ness.] 
The quality or condition of being hoarse. 

o. <riooo /Elfric Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 113/1 Rauccdo, 
hasnys. 1387 Trevisa Higden 1. vii. (Rolls) 1. 11 My bareyn 
speche, hosnes and snochynge. C1440 Promp. Parv. 248/2 
Hooshede or hoosnesse [1499 Pynson, hoorsnesse]. 1483 
Cath. Angl. 177/2 An Hasenes, raucedo, raucitas. 

0. 1495 Trevisa* s Earth. De P. R. v. xxiv. 134 Hoorsnes 
of voyce. Ibid. Vii. xxvii. 242 Horsnes and Iettyng of the 
voyce. 1589 Cog an Haven Health cexvii. (1636) 247 Red 
wine . . bindeth the belly and maketh hoarsenesse. 1648 
Hunting of Fox 10 They (even to hoarsnesse) cried downe 
the Common-Prayer book. 1732 Arbutnnot Rules of Diet 
i. 247 Figs are useful in Hoarseness and Coughs. 1885 
Manch. Exam. 22 Feb. 5/3 Mr. Reeves sang . . without the 
slightest trace of hoarseness. 

f Hoa*rsy, a. Obs. rare. [f. Hoarse a. + -t : 
cf. hoary.] = Hoarse. 

1570 Levins Manip. 108/25 Horsy, raucus. 

Hoar-stone. Forms : 1 hir st&n, 3 hor ston, 
6-8 hore-, 7 hoore-, 9 hoar-stone, Sc. hair-, 
hare stane. [In OE. two words : see Hoar a. and 
Stone.] 

1. ///. A hoar, i.e. grey or ancient stone (?an an- 
cient stone grey with lichen). 

Beowulf (Z.) 887 He under harne Stan, aebelinges bearn. 
Ibid. 2745 Nu 5u lungre geong hord sceawian under harne 
stan. 971 Blickl. Horn. 209 He baer geseah ofer <$aem 
waetere sumne harne stan. 

2. spec. a. A stone (ancient or grey with lichen), 
frequently mentioned in charters as marking a 
boundary line ; an ancient boundary stone, mere- 
slone. (See Hoar a. 3.) 

847 Charter of yEthelwulf'm O. E. Texts 434 Donon on 
Sone healdan wex wio huitan stanes, Sonon to daem beor^e 
Se mon hateS act Saem holne, Sonon an haran stan. a 1000 
in Heming's Chartulary (1723) 348 Of syringes aewylme on 
norSdcne on bone grenan weg, b[an] on J>ane haran stan, of 
5am haran stane andlang grenan we^es on scepe clif. ? c 1195 
in Arch&ol. (1832) XXV. 55 Unam scilicet suble Harestan. 
1298 Ibid., Et sic directe usque le Horeston inTwycbenylde 
Grene. ? a 1300 Ibid. 58 Ad Haresteines et sic usque ad Depe- 
dale. 1503 in Hearne Johannis Glastoniensis Chron.iij 26) 
303 Inter Dominium de Andresey & Dominium de Stoke seu 
Dreycote, usque ad la Hore Stone, a 1831 W. Hamper in 
Arehxol, (1832) XXV. 30 The Hoar-stone is consequently 
nothing more than the stone of memorial or land-mark, de- 
scribing the boundary of property. 1849 Kemslf. Sax. in 
Eng. 1. 52 note, Artificial or natural stone posts are implied 
by the constantly recurring haran stanas, gregan stanas, 
hoary or grey stones. 1831 D. Wilsoh Preh. A ntu (1863) II. 
iv. vii. 375 Hoare-stones, or landmarks of the fifth century. 

b. An ancient stone associated with some event or 
tradition ; a stone of memorial ; a standing stone. 
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1666 in Hearne R. Brunnc's Chron. (1810) 472 A stone of 
8 foot high above ground.. It is now called, in the full of 
the mouth, hoore-stone, according to the dialect of Sommer- 
sett. 1808 Scott Alarm, iv. xxv. note. The royal standard 
is traditionally said to have heen displayed from the Hare 
Stane, a high stone, now built into the wall, on the left 
hand of the high-way leading towards Braid. 181a Archarol. 
XVI. 361 The largest stone, at the east end, bas been long 
knowo in that County, hy the name of the Hoar Stone 
#1831 W. Hamper in Arrhaeol. (1832) XXV. 25 In many 
parts of Great Britain are to be seen upright rude Pillars or 
massive blocks of stone which in England are called Hoar- 
stones, .in Scotland . .Hare-Stane. 1851 D. Wttsos Preh. 
A ntu 02 The Hare Stane on the Borough Moor of Edinburgh. 
ibid. (1863) I. v. 137 A hoare-stone or Stone of Memorial. 
C. Hence very frequent as a place-name. 

See a list in Arch&ologia (1832) XXV. 5a. 

Hoary (ho«*ri), a. Also 6-7 hory, (6 hoory, 
horie,heorye). [A late formation (i6lhc.) from 
Hoar a. or sb. + -Y : c£ dusky, haughty \, vasty.] 

1. Of the hair, head, or beard : Grey or white 
with age. 

1530 Palscs. 315/2 Hoory as a man orbeestes heare is, 
chaneu. a 1547 Surrey Carelesse mati in TotteWs Misc. 
(Arb.) 26 What will she do, when hory heares are powdred 
in herhedde ? i6xi Bible Lev. xix. 32 Thou shalt rise vp be- 
fore the hoary head. 1814 Scorr Ld. of isles iv. xix, Veterans 
. . Whose helmets press'd their hoary bair. 1885 R. Buchanan 
Annan Water i, With hoary bushy eyebrows. 

b. Having white or grey hair, grey-haired. 
1573-80 Baret Ah. H 486 To waxe Hoarie, or white 

headed^ incanesco. 168a Drvoem Mac Ft. 106 The hoary 
prince in majesty appeared. 1738 Gloves Lconidas l 55 
Her sons, her matrons and her hoary sires. 1868 Freeman 
Norm. Cong. II. viii. 186 Men like the hoary sinner .. in- 
stinctively saw io him the destined enemy of his kind. 

c. Ancient ; venerable from age, time-honoured. 
1609 Dekker GuUs Home-bk. (1812) 25 Venerable father 

of ancient, and therefore hoary customs. # 1630 Prvnnb A nti- 
Armin. 238 Hoarie English Antiquities. 1781 Cowrsa 
Expost. 506 Windsor's hoary towers. 185a Robertson Serm. 
Ser. 111. xviii. 232 A hoary and most remote antiquity. 1871 
R. Ellis Catullus lxiv. 1 Born on Pelion height, so legend 
hoary relatetb. 

2. Of colour : Grey, greyish white. 

i573f*° Baset Ah. H 493 A hoarie frost, cana. pruina. 
«S79 Spenser Shepfu Cal. Feb. 70 Clothed with cold, and 
hoary wyth frost. 1667 Milton P. L. 11. 891 The secrets 
of the hoarie deep. 1697 Dsyden Virg. Georg. 11. 168 With 
Ethiops hoary Trees and woolly Wood. 1784 Cowper Task 
in. 830 Winter's hoary wing. 1809 Hbber Europe 258 The 
hoary poplars wave. 1878 G. Macwxalp Phantasies L 12 
Below lay a sea, still as death and hoary in the moon. 

+ 3. Mouldy, musty ; corrupt. Obs. 

Perh. in some instances confused with hory, filthy. 

1530 Palsgr. 315/2 Hoory as meate that is kepte to longe, 
Jleury. 1567 tr. sElfric's Let. to Bp. Wulsitie in Brady 
Clavis Cal. (1813) I. 280 Some pristes keepe the housell.. 
all the Yere for Syke Men, — But they do greatlye amysse, 
by cause it waxeth Heorye. 1603 Knolles Hist. Turks 
(1621) 624 Hoarie, moulded bread. 1693 Eyelyn De la Quint. 
Compl. Gard. Diet., Musty, Mouldy, or Hoary Dung. 

4. Bol. and Entom. Covered with short dense 
white or whitish hairs ; canescent. 

1597 Gerardb Herbal 1. vii. § 1. 8 Soft and downie, and 
somewhat hoarie. 1668 Wilkins Real Char. 11. iv. § 6. 112 
That whose leaves are bigger, and hoary all over. 1796 
Withering Brit. Plants (ed. 3) 111. 725 Whole plant hoary 
with a dense cottony substance. 1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 
28 Perennial hoary herbs. 

b. Hence used to designate species of plants 
and animals so clothed; otten rendering L. canus, 
incanus, etc. : as Hoary Alder, Creeper, Mullein, 
Stock, etc. 

1811 Shaw Zool. VIII. 261 Hoary Creeper, Certhia canes- 
cens.. bill stout and hlack. 1819 Sir J. Richardson Fauna 
Bor.-Amer. 1. 150 Hoary marmot, with long coarse fur, par- 
ticularly on the chest and shoulders, where it is hoary. 1841 
W. Spalding Italy * It. isl. III. 314 The white willow, and 
the common and hoary alder, form thickets. 

5. Comb. a. parasynthetic, as hoary-dated, -fea- 
thered, -haired, -headed, -herbaged, -vested, etc. ; b. 
with another adj., as hoary-pubescent, etc. 

1508 B. Jonson Ev. Man in Hum. iv. viii, This hoarie- 
beaded letcher.this old goat. 1771 Wesley Wks. (1872) V. 
61 When he is old and hoary-haired. 1797 T. Park Sonn. 
8 Classic Eton's hoary-vested towers. 1831 Don Gard. 
Diet. 1. xvii, Hoary-pubescent, covered with white down 
which is pressed to the surface, ibid^ Hoary-villons, 
covered with white villi. 1847 W. E. Steele Field Bot. 
53 Leaves hoary-white beneath. 1859 Tennyson Enid 29,5 
There musing sat the hoary-beaded Earl. 1876 Blackie 
Songs Relig. $ Life 11 A hoary.dated Patriarch pedigree. 

Hoase, obs. form of Hoarse, Hose. 

Hoast (hJost), sb. Chiefly north, dial. Forms : 
[1 hw6sta], 4-9 host, 5, 9 dial, hoost, (6-9 
hoste, hoist), 7- hoast, (haust, p hoarst). [The 
OE. hwdsla is not known to have survived in 
ME. ; the extant northern word (from 14th c.) was 
app. the cognate ON. hSsle cough = OLG. *hSslo 
(MLG. hdsle, MDn. hoeste, hoesl, LG. hoost, h$sl, 
Da. hoesl), OHG. huosio (MHG. huosle, Ger. 
huslen) OTeut. *hwdslon-, f. a root *hw&s~ (whence 
OE. hwe*san :—*hwdsjan to wheeze), pre-Teut 
*kwos-, kds~ ; cf. Skr. kds to congh. 

It is possible that OE. h-wSsta may have survived dialec- 
tally ; some writers refer to a dial, form, whoost, which 
would be its representative ; and this, as in who, whoop, 
might become hoost, whence mod. Shropshire *oost.\ 

A congh. In some Eng. dialects used only of 
cattle. 



• [e xooo Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 277/27 Tussis, hwosta.] a 1300 
Cursor M. 534 Als aand with host in bre.<t is spred. c 1440 
Promp. Parv. 248/2 Hoose, or cowghe {other MSS. host . . 
boost), tussis. 14.. Nom. in Wr.-Wulcker 708/2 Hec tussis, 
the host, c 1500 [see Hives], a 1510 Douglas A". Hart u. 
455 Heidwerk, Hoist, and Parlasy, maid grit pay. 1562 
Tusker Herbal 11. 34 Mastik is good .. for an old host or 
coughe. a 1605 Montgombrie Fly ting zu. Polwart 302 The 
hunger, the hart-ill, and the hoist still thee hald. x6aa Course 
Cottformitie 117 (Jam.) He that can swallow a camel, .with- 
out an hoast. a i6«ji Caloeswood Hist. Kirk (1678) 60 
Oam.) From the thirteenth of November .. he became so 
feeble with a hoast. 1674 Ray N. C. Words 24 An Haust 
or Hoste, a Dry Cough. 1688 R. Holme A nnoury ». 172/1 
The Cough, or Cold, and Shortness of Breath, or Hausts, 
an Toward Disease in Cows. 1773 Epitaph in Spectator 
(1884) 6 Sept. 1173 Of a cnuld and a sair host, He died 
upon the Yorkshire coast. 1803 Med. JrnL X. 217 A great 
number of cats in Shrewsbury became seized with what h 
commonly called the Hoost. 1821 Galt Ann. Parish ii. 
(D.), I gave them a sign by a loud hoast. a 1825 Forbv 
Voc. E. Anglia, Hoist, a cough. 1863 Mas. Gaskell 
Sylvia's L. xxiv, I'll make him a treacle-posset ; it's 
a famous thing for keeping offhoasts. 1879 Miss Jackson 
Shropsh. Word-bk., Hoost [oost], a cough t said of cattle. 
1893 Northumbld. Gloss., Hoast, Hoist, a cough. 

Hoast, v. Chiefly north, dial. Forms: [1 
hwdstanj, 5-9 host, (6hoyst, 9 hoist), 8- hoast, 
{dial, huist). [OE. hwSslan = OLG. *hSslSn 
(MLG. hdsten, MDn. hoeslen), OHG. huosldn 
(MHG. huosten, Ger. husten), ON. hdsta (Sw. 
hosla, Da. hoste), f. the sb. : see prec. The exist- 
ing northern word (known only from 1 5th c.) ap- 
pears to be the ON. word. Beside hoast, Sc. has 
also the form huist, going back to host.'} 

1. intr. To cough. 

{c 1000 Sax. Leechd. II. 258, & hwostaS [MS. hwosaS] ge- 
lome.) c 1440 Promp. Parv. 249/1 Hostyn, or rowhyn, or 
cowghyn. . . tussio. 1483 Cath. A ngl. 190/1 To Host, tussire. 
1619 Life «$• Death P. Simsone (1845) 100 He hosted con- 
tinually to his death, c 1750 in Ritson Scot. Songs (1794^ 
II. 250 He hosts and be hirples the weary day lang. 1753 
A. Macihnes in Scots Mag. (1753) July 342/2 Allan Breck 
came behind him, and boasted, a 1825 Forbv Voc. E. 
Anglia, Hoist, to cough. 1885 Queen 31 Jan. 11 1 That 
hobbling * hosting ' old woman who asks for human charity. 

2. trans. To cough up or oul. Also fig. 

1508 DimaAa Tua Mariit Wemen 272 Ane hair hogeart, 
that hostit out flewme. 1513 Douglas A^neis xin. i. 10 The 
Latyn pepyll.. hostit owt full cleyr, Deip from thar hrestis 
the hard sorow smart. 1583 Leg. Bp. St. Androis 146 in 
Sat. Poems Ref. xlv, He hosted thair a hude full fra him. 
1786 Burns fvillic Chalmers v, And host up some palaver. 

Hoast, obs. form of Host. 

Hoastman (hJu'stmaen). Also 6 host-e, ost-, 
7 oast-, 7-8 host-, [f. host, oste, in sense ' stranger, 
guest ' ; the seal of the corporation shows a member 
in his robes receiving a stranger with the words 
'Welcome my oste \] 

A member of a corporation or merchant-guild in 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, who had originally the 
functions of receiving strangers (called 1 hosts * or 

• oasts ') who came to buy coal and certain other 
commodities, and of conducting their purchases, 
on which they levied a certain duty; in later times, 
they controlled the selling and exportation of coal ; 
now, they merely form the premier civic corporation. 

1518 Merch. Adv. Newcastle (Suttees) 51 The act for the 
ostmen that byes any merchaundyse of ther hosts, or it be 

Presented to the Master of the Feloship. 1623-4 Act 21 
f as. /, c. 3 § 12 Any. .Priviledge heretofore claymed..by 
the auncient Fellowshipp Guild or Fraternitie commonlie 
called Hoastmen, for. .the selling, carrying, lading .. vent- 
ing or trading of or for any Scacoles, Stooecoales or Pit- 
coales forth or out of the Haven and Ryver of Tyne. 1739 
Eng. Reasons Adv. Price Coals ji The Hostmen or Fitters at 
Newcastle are an incorporated Company. 1789 Braho Hist. 
Newcastle II. 269 A society of ostmen or hostmen bad existed 
as a guild or fraternity in the town of Newcastle upon Tyne 
from time immemorial. 1864 Reader 697 *Jack Scott, the 
Newcastle hoastman's son, who ran away with Bessy Sur- 
tees, and who was afterwards known as Lord Eldon. 1893 
Northumbld. Gloss. s.v.. The term hoastman bas long 
ceased to describe the profession of coal-shipper or *en- 
I grosser' of the commodities enumerated in the charter of 
incorporation. .The Company of Hoastmen remains simply 
the premier Incorporated Company of Newcastle, and elec- 
tion to its membership is a much coveted honour. 
Hoastrie, var. of Hostry Obs. Hoat, obs. 
form of Hot. Hoatzin : see Hoactzin. 

Hoax (h<?oks), v. [Appears shortly before 1 800 ; 
supposed to be a contracted form of Hoccs v. 

This origin suits sense and form, but there is no direct 
evidence of connexion, and 18th c. quotations for Hocus v. 
are wanting : see that word.) 

trans. To deceive or take in by inducing to be- 
lieve an amusing or mischievous fabrication or 
fiction ; to play upon the credulity of. 

1796 Gaoss Diet. Vulg. T., Hoaxing, bantering, ridiculing* 
Hoaxing a quiz ; joking an odd fellow. University wit. 
1800 Gentl. Mag. LXX. 947 Hoax, Hoxe, or Goaxe, a word 
much in vogue in political circles. It signifies to make any 
person the object of ridicule by a species of acclamation. 
The word is borrowed from the kennel. 1805 Sporting 
Mag. XXVI, 128 He would not be hoaxed any more. 1829 
W. L eigh Let. to G. Townsend 87 Either the statesman was 
hoaxing you, or the exile the statesman. 1869 Trollope 
He knew etc xviii. (1878) 100 The people who bring you 
news have probably hoaxed you. 

absol. 1884 Mas. Walfoso Babtfs Grandmother II. 119 
My word ! Bertha, you are hoaxing. 



I Hence Hoaxing vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

1808 J. P. Malcolm Mann. & Cust. Lond. 213 Contriving 
! wonderful stories for the publick . . This waggery has re- 
! cently received the elegaot term of hoaxing. 1815 Sixteen 
ff Sixty t. iii, Out of my presence, you hoaxing young 
rake-hell ! ^ 1834 Lvtton Pilgr. Rhine xii. 143 You know 
..hoaxing is a fashionable amusement among the great. 
Hoax (h^ks), sb. [f. prec. vbj An act of 
hoaxing; a humorous or mischievous deception, 
usually taking the form of a fabrication of some- 
thing fictitious or erroneous , told in such a manner 
as to impose upon the credulity of the victim. 

1808 Sporting Mag. XXXI I. ro4 The hoax was indeed 
most successful. 1814 Stock Exch. Laid Open 20 The day 
on which the hoax was practised on the Stock Exchange. 
1815 Sixteen 4- Sixty n. iii. In spite of your hoax of the 
Bath Doctor. 18x7 Edin. Rev. XXVI 11. 382 Having 
amused himself with a mystification (or what is in England 
vulgarly called a hoax) on the Mayor. 1855 Mac a clay 
Hist. Eng. xxl IV. 6x3 It is difficult to believe that a 
Prince.. would have been scared by so silly a hoax. X876 
Holland Sev. Oaks xiv. 201 A paper which manufactured 
hoaxes and vended them for news, 
b. concretely. One who is a deception, * a fraud \ 

1869 Mrs. H. B. Stows Oldtown xxiv. (1870) 263 After 
all, the beautiful little hoax had nothing for it but her at- 
tractive soul-case, 

Hoaxee (h<?nksr). [f. Hoax v. + -ee.] One 
wbo is hoaxed ; the victim of a hoax. 

1840 Nciv Monthly Mag. LIX. 277 Lynchpynne .. was 
enjoying the miseries of the hoaxee immensely. x86o Macm. 
Mag. I. 219 Perhaps a hoax roust be a deception supported 
by evidence such as the hoaxee thinks he can appreciate, 
or wishes to appear to understand. 

Hoaxer (h^u kswj. [f. Hoax v. + -er One 
who hoaxes. 

18x4 Stock Exch. Laid Open 20 All the profit the hoaxers 
got. 1889 Spectator 16 Nov., Spite of his roercilessness as 
a hoaxer . . Sotbern was personally a very , . kind-hearted man. 

Hoa*xical, a. [f. Hoax sb. + -ic + -al.] Of 
the nature of a hoax. 

18x9 Blackw. Mag. IV. 564 Its want of unity, and there- 
fore use . . its hoaxical bodge-podging. 

Hoay, int. : see Hoy. Hoazin : see Hoactzix. 

Hob Ovb), sb.l Also 4-6 hobbe. [A familiar 
by-form of Rob = Robin, Robert : cf. tbe parallel 
Hodge, Hick, for Roger, Richard, with H for R ; 
also Dob, Dobbin, and Dick with initial D.] 

1. A familiar or rustic variation of the Christian 
name Robert or Robin. Hence formerly a generic 
name for : A rustic, a clown. Cf. Hodge. 

^1325 Pol. Songs (Camden) 216 Now Kyng Hobbe {=Sire 
Robert the Bruytz] in the mures jongeth, For te come to 
toune nout him ne longeth. 1399 Langl. Rich. Redeles 1. 
90 Oper hobbis }e hadden of hurlewaynis kynne. 1549 
CuALONEa Erasm. on Folly D ij b, The rudest hobbe that 
maie be piked from the plough. X573 Tusses Husb. ix. 
(1878) 17 To raise betimes the luhberlie f both snorting Hob 
and Margerie. 1607 Shaks. Cor. 11. iii. 123 To begge of 
Hob and Dicke, that does appeare Their needlesse Vouches. 
1611 Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. xxiL (1632) 1115 Hob, Die, 
and Hie (meaning the Rustickes). 168a New News fr. 
Bedlam 11 More fitter for the Country Hobs. 1778 Saints 
5 And Priests with Hob go Snacks and share the h leld. x8as 
Bbockett, Hob. .also a clown ; contracted from Robin. 

2. = Robin Goodfellow or Puck; a hobgoblin, 
sprite, elf. (See also Hob-thrush.) 

c X460 Towneley Myst. (E. E. T. S.) ii. 297 Whi, who is 
that hob ouer the wall ? we ! wbo was that that piped so 
small? 1559 Mirr. Mag., Owen Glendour viii, Merlyn 
fathered hy an Hoh. £1580 J. jEFFEaE Bugbears in. 
iii. in Archiv Stud. Neu. Spr. (1897), Puckes, puckerels, 
hob bowlard .. and Robin Good-fefow. a 1625 Fletcher 
Mons. Thomas iv. vi, From elves, hohs, and fairies, That 
trouble our dairies.. Defend us, good Heaven ! 1627 Dray- 
ton Nymphidia Wks. (1753) 462 Yet much they doubted 
there to stay, Lest Hob should hap to find them. 1891 
Atkinson Moorland Par. 65 If there was a 'weight ol 
work * craving to be done . . Hob would come unasked, un- 
warned to the rescue. 

b. Phr. 73? play hob : to 'play the devil work 
mischief. 

1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. xxvi. (1856) 213. I need not say 
that the cold metal played bob with tbe tinkers. 

3. A name for the male ferret. Also hob-ferret. 
1688 R. Holme A rmoury n. 136/1 The male . . Ferret [isl 

the Hob. x88a IV. Wore. Gloss., Hob ferret, a male ferret. 
1 [In Staffordshire the male of a ferret is called 'the hob', 
the female * tbe gill '.] 

4. altrib. and Comb, f hob-clunch, a rustic, 
boor ; Hob Collingwood (see quot.) ; hob-ferret 
(see 3) ; hob-lantern (also hobby-lantern), a Will- 
o'-the-wisp ; hob-like a., rustic, clownish, boorish : 
fhoblob, a rustic, clown: see Lob. 

1578 Whetstone 2nd Ft. Promos if Cass. in. ii, Rapax. 
! What, bytest thou, *hobclunch ? John. Yea, that chull and 

Eunch. 1829 Brockett, * Hob Collingwood.. the four of 
earts at whist ; considered by old ladies an unlucky card. 
1825-80 Jamieson, Hob Collinwood. tbe name given to the 
, four of Hearts at whist. Teviotd[a(e\. 1847-78 Halliwell, 
j Hobby-lantfwm, an ignis fatuus. Also termed a *Hob- 
lantern. Var. dial. x6n Cotgr., Rude, rude .. *hoblike, 
lumpish, lohlike. 1583 Stanyhurst Mneis iv. (Arb.) 99 
Foorth with thee rustical *hohlobs. 1509 Nashe Lenten 
Stuffe 8 The drarTe of the carterly Hoblobs. 

Hob, sb. 2 [Origin obscure: perhaps more words 
than one. Cf. Hub.] 
1. (Formerly also hub.) In a fire-place, the part 
of the casing having a surface level with the top 
of the grate. 
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In its simplest form it appears to have been a boss or mass 
of clay behind the fire, the 'back of the chimney* or 
* grate ' ; afterwards, the brick or stone back and sides of 
a grate ; now, usually, the iron-plated sides of a small grate, 
on which things may be set to warm. 

151 1 Nottingham Rec. III. 332 Makyng of an hubbe in 
the ketchyn. 1600 Surflet Coutttric Farttte 1. xii. 54 
Soot taken off from the hub of the chimney. 1674 Ray 
N.C. Words 26 Hob, the back of the Chimney. 1772 in Brand 
Fop. Antiq. (181 3) II. 243 not*, Ordering their cupfuls to be 
placed on the Hob of the Grate. m 1801 Trans. Soc. A rts 
XIX. 325 The hobbs. .project two inches and a half before 
the fire-grate, a 1825 Forby Voc. E. Anglia, Hob, Hub.. 
2. The flat ends of a kitchen range, or of a Bath-stove ; not 
the back. .Saucepans, tea-kettles, etc. are set upon the hub. 
a 1839 Praed Poems (1864) II. 201 If he puts up his feet on 
the hob. 1866 Rogers Agric. Prices I. xviii. 421 In the 
manor-houses, .and still more in tbe cottages of the poor, 
the fire was made against a hob of clay. 

2. A (rounded) peg or pin used as a mark or 
target in games ; esp. one of the iron pins used in 
quoits. Also, A game In which these are used. 

1589 Nashe Martins Months Minde 20 Leauing the 
obscurer hobbs that first they began with, to shoote a maine 
for the vpshot, at the fairest markes of all. 1676 Wycherley 
PI. Dealer 1. Wks. (Rtldg.) 105/2 To tell your honour the 
truth, we were at hob in the hall, and whilst my brother 
and I were quarrelling about a cast, he slunk by us, 1801 
STaurr Sports $ Past. 11. ii. 69 Stand at one of the iron 
marks and throw an equal number of quoits to the other, 
and the nearest of them to the hob are reckoned towards 
the game. 1847-78 Halliwell, Hob, a small piece of wood 
of a cylindrical form, used by boys to set up on end, 
to put halfpence on to chuck or pitch at with another half, 
penny. 1855 ' Stonehence ' Brit. Rur. Sports (1859) 5 10 
The Game [Quoits] is played by driving two hobs into the 

? round at the distance agreed upon [etc.]. 1883 Almond- 
ury Gloss., Hob, the name of a stone used in various 
games, such as 'cots and twys*, for placing the stakes 
upon, or in 'duckstone*. 

3. (Also hub,) 1 A hardened, threaded spindle, 
by which a coinb or chasing-tool may be cut' 
(Knight Diet. Mech.). 

1873 C. P. B. Shelley Works/toP Appliances iii. (1883) 100 
Instruments, known as hobs, are also employed in forming 
the cutting ends of screw-chasing tools for use in the lathe. 

4. The shoe of a sledge. 

1788 W. Marshall Yorksh. Gloss. (E.Y>.S.^,Hob, the shoe 
or soal [sole] of a sledge. 185a G. H. Andrews Agric. 
Engin. 111. 41 A long thick log of wood, which slides upon 
the ground as the boo or shoe of a sledge. 

5. Short for Hobnail. Also dial, hob-prick. 
1828 Craven Dial., Hob-Prick, a wooden peg driven into 

the heelsof shoes. 1874T. Hardy Madding Crowd \ \. xix. 
222 He now wears shining boots with hardly a hob in 'em. 
Hob, v. 1 local. [Cf. Hub, sod, uneven spot 
of ground.] trans. To cut the high tufts of grass 
in a pasture, or those left or missed in ordinary 
mowing. See quots. 

1799 A. Young Agric. Line. 196 Beasts are changed while 
hobbling is done ; and the sooner it is hobbed the better. 
1863 Morton Cycl. Agric. II. Gloss. (E. D. S.), Hobbing 
(Line), mowing the high tufts of grass in a pasture. 1888 
Sheffield Gloss., Hob, to cut pieces of grass left untouched in 
hedge bottoms, etc., by a mowing machine, or by the ordin- 
ary scythe. A farmer will say . . 4 Hob the hedge bottoms '. 

Hob, v.* dial. [Origin unknown.] trans. To 
bring up (a young animal) by hand. 

1793 A. Young Agric. Sussex 75 When they are a fortnight 
old, the calf is hobbed upon skim milk. 1875 Parish Sussex 
Gloss, s. v., Two little pigs which she was nobbing-up. 
b. Comb, hob-lamb, a lamb reared by hand. 

1847 in Halliwell. 1875 Parish Sussex Gloss., Hob-lamb, 
a pet lamb, brought up by hand. 1893 in Surrey Gloss. 

Hob, v.* dial. [f. Hob sb* 5.] trans. To fur- 
nish with hobnails. 

1874 T. Hardy Madding Crowd 11. iv. 38, I went into 
Griffin's to have my boots hobbed. 

Hob, in the phrases hob-a-nob, hob and nob, hob 
or nob : see Hob-nob ; in Hob Monday, Tuesday, 
-tide, corrupt or erron. forms (perh. only scribal) of 
hok- or Hock Monday, etc., cf. Hop-. 

t Hob all. Obs. Forms : 6 hoball, howball, 
hobbel, hobil, 9 hobbil, hob-hald. [perh. f. 
Hob sb.^ 1 ; but this does not explain howball.'] 
A clown, fool, idiot. 

<*'553 XJdall R oyster D\ 111. iii. (Arb.) 44 Ye are such 
a calfe, such an asse, such a blocke, Such a lilburne, such 
a hoball [v.r. hobilj, such a lobcocke. 1570 Levins Manip. 
55/34 A Cobbel, dullard, hsebes, bardus. An Hobbel, idem, 
c 1570 Pride $ Lowl. (1841) 48 The worst of them no how- 
ball, ne no foole. 1828 Craven Dial., Hobbil, a fool. 1847- 
78 Halliwell, Hob-hald, a foolish clown. North. 

Hobbadehoy, hobbedehoy, etc.: see Hob- 
bledehoy. 

Hobbed (h^bd), a. dial. [?f.H0B^.2] Hav- 
ing a hard inflamed lump. 

a 1722 Lisle Husb. (1757) 352 Sometimes a cow's udder 
will be hobbed after she has calved. 

Hobber-nob, -nobber. [Corruption of hob 
or nob.] = II ob-nob. 

1800 in Spirit Pub. Jrnls. (1801) IV. 265 They never will 
go hobber-nob at the fount ! 1829 D. Con w ay Norway 138 
Such is the hobbernobbering— touching with yours the rim 
of the person's glass with whom you drink wine. 

Hobbesian (hf?*bzian), a. [f. the name of 
Thomas Hobbes (1588-1679), an English philo- 
sopher ; see -ian.] Of or relating to Hobbes or his 
philosophy. Hence Hobtoesianism = Hobbism. 

1776 G. Campbell Philos. Rhet. (1801) 1. 1. ii. 76 Any 



admirer of the Hobbesian Philosophy, a 1866 J. Grote 
Exam. Utilit. Philos. ix. (1870) 158 Mr. Mill tries to rise 
above his Hobbesianism. 1888 Huxley in igth Cent. 
XXI II. 165 The Hobbesian war of each against all was the 
normal state of existence. 
Hobbet, -it. local, [perh. a phonetic var. of 
Hoppet.] 

1. A seed-basket: see Hoppet sb. 1 1. 

2. A local measure = 2^ bushels. 

1863 MoflTON Cycl. Agric. Gloss, <E. D. S.), Hobbci (N. 
Wales) of wheat, weighs 168 lbs. ; of beans, 180; of barley, 
147 ; of oats, 105 ; being 2^ bushels imperial. 1896 Daily 
News 8 Oct. 9/5 Potatoes are rotting in the ground and can 
be had for 3s. a hobbet. 

Hobbey, obs. form of Hobby. 

t Hobbian, a. and sb. Obs. [f. Hobb(es : see 
prec. and -ian.] A. adj. = Hobbesian. 

1687 Death's Vis. 214 Id 'e make the Sceptic and the 
Hobbian Schools Recant their Maxims and Confound their 
Rules. 1696 J. Edwards Demonstr. Exist. God Ep. Ded. 
4 The vanity and inconsistency of the Hobbian creed. 
B. sb. = HOBBIST. 

a 1691 Baxter Charac. Hale in Chdmbers* Cycl. Eng. 
Lit., The Hobbians and other infidels. 1754 Connoisseur 
No. 35 r 13 Bob Booty was a strict Hobbian, and main- 
tained, that men were in a natural state of war with each 
other. 1857 [see HobuistJ. 

Hence Ho , bbianism = HoBBiSM. 

c 1651 H. Moan in R. Ward Life (1710) 287 But the Error 
is.. a kind of Theological Hobbianism. 170a C. Mather 
Magn. Chr. 11. App. (1852) 218 Any governour that kens 
Hobbianism, can easily contrive ways enough to wreak a 
spite, where he owes it. 

f Hobbididance, hoberdidance. Obs. [The 
first element seems to be Hobby or Hoberl, perh. in 
same sense as Hobj/». 1 2, 4 (cf. Hobby -lantern) , but 
perh. associated with Hobby-horse 2 ; the rest 
seems to be F. de danse 1 of the dance ' sc. morris.] 
The name x>{ a malevolent sprite or fiend, one of 
those introduced in the morris-dance. 

1603 Harsnet Pop. Impost, x. 49 Frateretto, Fliberdi- 
gibbet, Hoberdidance, Tocobatto were foure deuils of the 
round, or Morrice. 1605 Shaks. Lear iv. i. 62 Five fiends 
have been in Poor Tom at once ; of lust, as Obidicat ; Hob- 
bididance [QoJ Hobbididence], prince of dumbness . . Flibber- 
tigibbet of mopping and mowing. 

t Hobbinoll, hobinoll. Obs. Also hobbi- 
nol, -all, -old, hobinall, hobynoll, hobnol. 
[app. f. Hob, Hobby, or Hobbin (see prec.) app. with 
reference to the sense ' rustic ' of Hob sb. 1 + Noll 
head, pate, noddle (or 1Noll= Oliver): cf. also Ho- 
ball.] The name of a shepherd in Spenser's Ship- 
herd's Calendar*, hence, A countryman, rustic, boor. 

[1579 Spenser Sheph. Cat. Apr. Argt., The speakers herein 
be Hobbinoll and Thenott, two sbepheardes. 1579 E. K. 
Gloss. Ibid. Jan., Hobbinol is a faincd country name, 
whereby., seemeth to be^ hidden the person of some his very 
special! and most familiar freend.] 1600 Maides Metam. 
iv. in Bullen O. PI. I. 149 So Hobinoll the plowman calls 
his dame. 1636 Heywooo Loz'e's Mistris 11. Wks. 1874 Y. 
115 This bobinall, this rusticke, this base clowne. a 165a 
Bkome Queen <fr Cone. iv. v. Wks. 1873 II. 92 Indeed 1 do 
not like . . the countenances of these Hobnols. [ 1880 Etuycl. 
Brit. XI. 501/1 To the student of Spenser he [Gabriel Har. 
veyl is familiar . . as the Hobbinol who wrote the poem pre- 
fixed to the * Faerie Queen \\ 

Hobbish (hp-bij) , a. 1 rare. [f. Hob sb. 1 + -1SH.] 
Of the nature of a * hob ' or rustic ; clownish. 

1823 Gr. Kenneov Anna R oss (1837) 91 To associate with 
their rude hobbish boys. 

+ Ho'bbish, a* Obs. rare. [f. Hobbies + -ish.] 

= Hobbesian. 

1704 E. Ward Dissent. Hypocr. 12 Tbeir Notions Machia- 
vilian, Hobbish, Draw Multitudes, because they're Mobbish. 

Hobbism (h^biz'm). [f. Hobb(es (see Hobbe- 
sian) + -ISM.] The philosophy or principles of j 

1 Thomas Hobbes. 

1691 W. Nicholls Answ. Naked Gospel 90 A mixture of i 
Platonism, Hobbism, and Sabellianism. 1706 Hearne Col- 
lect. 26 Apr. (O. H. S.) I. 235 Y« . . Scheme savours of Hob- 
bism. 1874 Green Short Hist. ix. § 1. 602 * Hobbism' be- 
came, ere he [Thomas Hobbes] died, the popular synonym 
for irreligion and immorality. 
So Ho "bbist, an advocate or adherent of Hobbism, 

I a disciple of Hobbes; attrib. = Hobbesian. Hob- I 
bi-stical a., of, pertaining to, or according to the 

1 Hobbists. Ko bblze v. inlr. t to philosophize in 
the way of Hobbes. 

[ 1681 Baxter Search Schism ii. 19 Swearers and Atheists, 

I * Hobbists and wicked men are members of their Church. 
1756-8* J. Warton Ess. Pope (1806) II. 47 With all the 
malignity of a discontented Hobbist. 1857 Buckle Civiliz. 
I. vii. 357 Every man who ventured to think for himself was 
stigmatized as a Hobbist, or as it was sometimes called \ 
a Hobbian. 1874 Green S/iort Hist. ix. § 1. 602 The Hob- 
bist philosophy. 1754 Edwards Freed. Wiltw. vii. 238 He I 
only acts by an *Hohbistical Fatality. 1696 J. Edwards 
Demonstr. Exist. God n. 109 We must not surmise that this 
great man began to *Hobbize. 
Hobbits, var. Howitz Obs., a howitzer. 
Hobble (hp*b*l), v. Also 4 hobelen, 4-8 hoble, 

I 5 hobyll, 6 hobbil, -yll. [Recorded from 14th c. : 

I a PP« cognate with Du. hobbelen 'to toss, rock from 
side to side, ride on a hobby-horse, halt, stammer, 
stutter', which appears in Teuthonisla 1475 as a 
synonym of ivyntelen, 1 hoblen, volutare, volvere *, 

I and is taken as dim. of hobben to toss or rock (as a 

I boat on the billows) : cf. sense 1. 



Cf. also High Germ. dial, hoppcln, in Uavaria, to move up 
and down like a bad rider on a trotting horse, in Switz. to 
make clownish jumps, also, to jolt, as a cart over stones, 
iterative of hoppen to hop, referred hy some to an original 
*hobbdn, by-form of *lwpp6n to hop (Paul & Br. Beitr. IX. 163). 
put both form- and sense-history offer many obscurities; 
in particular, it may be doubted whether some of the trans, 
senses really belong to the same word.] 

1. intr. To move unsteadily up and down in 
riding, floating, etc. ; to rise and fall on I he surge, 
as a boat ; to rock from side to side, to wabble. 

13.. Sir Tristr. 1161 Tristremes schip was }are . .pe hauen 
he gan ontfare . . Ni3en woukes and mare He hobled vp 
and doun ; A wind to wil him bare To.. an hauen in irland. 
1375 Barbour Bruce iv. 447 Thai .. held thame thair so 
lang hobland, That of thre batis drownyt twa. 1545 Ascham 
Toxofh. (Arb.) 133 Vf the shafte be lyght, it wyl start e, if 
it be heuye, it wil hoble. a 1605 Montgomery Ely ting iu. 
Pohvart 279 On Alhallow euen, When our good nighbours 
doe ryd. .Some hobland on ane hempstalke, hoveand to the 
hight 1813-17 Cog an Eth. Quest. Note li (R.), His hoop 
..If it hobbles in its motion, upon perfectly level ground, 
it cannot be a perfect circle. 

2. To walk with an unsteady rising and falling 
gait, as one whose limbs give way under him ; to 
walk lamely and with difficulty ; to limp. 

136a Lancl. P. PI. A. 1. 113 Out of heuene in-to helle 
hobleden faste. c 1394 P. PI. Crede 106 We haunten none 
tauernes ne hobelen abouten ; At marketts & myracles we 
medlep vs nevere. £-1460 Towneley Myst. (E. E. T. S.) 
xvii. 6 Lo ! so I hobyll all on held, That vnethes may I 
walk for eld. 1508 Dunbar Fly ting w. Kennedie 21a Upoun 
thy botingis hobland hard as home. 1530 pALsca. 586/1, 
I hoble, or halte, or lomber, as a horse dothe. 1601 
? M AaSTON Pasquit % Kath. 1. 136 Some old Beldame hob- 
bling ore my graue. 1666 Lond. Gaz. 3^ Sept., # Many 
cripples were seen hobbling about not knowing which way 
to go. 17*8 Morgan Algiers 1. iv. 99 In stony ways the 
poor creatures [camels] hobble very much. 2781 Mad. 
D'Arblay Lett. 15 May, I now hobble about the garden 
with a stick. 1871 L. Stephen Playgr. Europe xiii. The 
..old gentleman, .now hobbles about on rheumatic joints. 

b. To dance, to bob (with an implication of 
clumsiness or imperfection). Also trans. 

[Cf. the Germ. dial, equivalents above.] 

«535 Lyndesay Satyre 5624 Menstrell, blaw vp ane brawll 
of France ; Let se quha hobbils best. 171a Budgell Sped. 
No. 301 f 1 The same Folly . . makes Clodius, who was 
a celeorated Dancer at five and twenty, still love to hobble 
in a Minuet, tho' he is past Threescore. 1753 Foote Eng. 
in Paris Ii. Wks. 1799 I. 48 I'll just hobble over a minuet 
by way of exercise. 176a Golosm. Cit. W. lxxviii, At sixty 
[she] shall hobble a rigadooa when she can scarcely hobble 
out without a crutch. 

3. fig. To proceed irregularly and haltingly in 
action or speech ; (of verse) to have an irregular 
or halting rhythm, to 'limp*. Also trans, to titter 
haltingly. 

152a Skelton Why nat to Court 523 His Latyne tonge 
dothe hobbyll, He doth but cloute and cobbill In Tullis 
faculte. a 1568 Ascham Scholem. 11. (Arb.) 146 Carmen 
Exametrum doth rather trotte & hoble, than runne smothly 
in our English tong. 1645 Milton Colast. Wks. (1851) 351 
His first Argument, all but what hobbles to no purpos is 
this. 1717 Prior Alma 1. 162 While you Pindaric truths 
rehearse, She hobbles in alternate verse. ci8oa Canning 
Poet. Wks. (1827) 45 When his speeches hobble vilely, What 
'Hear hims' burst from brother Hiley. 1813 Hobhouse 
Joum. Albania (ed. 2) 1000 The Caimacam . . proceeded to 
speak to the Ambassador, but hobbled repeatedly, and was 
prompted . . by the Grand Signior. Ibid. 1001 The Caima- 
cam. .began hobbling another speech. 

4. trans. To embarrass, perplex, foil, nonplus : 
in Sc. hobble. 

176a Goldsm. Cit. W. cxix, 1 could give no account of 
myself (that was the thing that always hobbled me), a 1823 
in Byron Juan xi. xix. note, You'll be hobbled in making 
a Clout. i8as Jamieson, Habble, to confuse, or reduce to 
a state of perplexity, Roxb. To be habbled^ to be perplexed 
or nonplussed, to be foiled in any undertaking, ibid. 

5. slang. To take into custody, *nab\ 

181a J. H. Vaux Flash Diet., Hobbled, taken up, or in 
custody. 

6. To cause to hobble or limp. lit. and fig. 
1870 Lowell Study Wind., Chaucer (1886) 243 Sometimes 

they thrust in a word or words that hobble the verse. 1897 
Mary Kincsley W. Africa 109 On his feet are a pair of 
ammunition boots that fairly hobble him. 

7. To tie or fasten together the legs of (a horse 
or other beast) to prevent it from straying, kicking, 
etc. [In this sense Hopple occurs earlier.] 

1831 R. Cox Adv. Columb. Riv. I. 155 note, Their two 
fore legs were tied together. This we called hobbling. 1835 
W. Irving Crayon Misc., Tour Prairies xi. {1863) 61 The 
horses were now hobbled, that is to say, their fore legs were 
fettered with cords or leathern straps. 1835 J. P. Kennedy 
Horse Shoe R. xvii. (i860) 206 The borses were hobbled, by 
a cord from the fore to the hind foot. 1893 E. Reeves 
Homeward Bound 211 Hundreds of cattle lying down, 
their fore legs hobbled with rope. 

Hence Hobbled a. (in sense 7). 

i860 Dickens Uncontm. Trav. xi, What tramp children 
do I see here . . making a toy of the hobbled old horse ? 1878 
Miss Braodon Open Verd. xlv. 302 [She] had hung upon 
him like a log on a hobbled donkey. 

Hobble (h^'b'l), sb. [f. prec. vb.] 

1. The action of hobbling ; an uneven, clumsy, 
infirm gait, with sinking and rising of the body. 
Also fig. of utterance. 

17*7 Swift Gulliver 1. iv, We can^ plainly discover one of 
his heels higher than the other ; whicb gives him a hobble 
in his gait. 1750 Chesterf. Lett. (1774) III. 42 There is 
still a considerable hitch or hobble in your enunciation. 
1871 C. Gibbon Lack of Gold i, His pace was a species of 
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HOBBLE-BUSH. 

hobble. 1874 Wooo Nat. Hist. 7 The walk of the Orang- 
ou tan is little belter than an awkward hobble. 

2. Jig. An awkward or perplexing situation from 
which extrication is difficnlt. dial, and cottoq. In 
Sc. habble, a difficulty, a perplexity. 

1775 Ash. Hobble t . .a kind of bluoder. 1776 Fdote CVj/«- 
chin it, Take care wbat you say 1 you sec what a hobble 
we had like to have got into. 1799 G. Washington Lett. 
Writ. 1893 XIV. 193, I think yon Wise men of the East, 
have got yourselves in a hobble. 1807 Tannahill Poems 
41 (Jam.) Else, like the bero of our fable, We'll oft be 
plunged into a babble. 1820 Byron Blues 1. 64 Pray get 
out of this hobble as fast as you can. 1866 Sat. Rev. 10 
Nov. 57s We had got into sncb a hobble, there really 
seemed no way out of it save by betaking ourselves to 
spiritual weapons. 

3. A rope, strap, clog, or other apparatus used 
for hobbling a horse or other beast (see Hobble 
v. 7); trans/, a fetter; « Hopple sbJ (Usually in//.) 

1831 Youatt Horse vii. (1847) 158 The Horse must be cast 
and secured, and the limb . . removed from tbe hobbles and 
extended. 1842-4 H. Stephens Bk. 0/ Farm (1840) 1. 525/1 
The hobbles are then placed on tbe bind fetlocks [of the 
cow] to keep tbe heels down. 1850 Smeoley F. Fairlegh 
li. 440 A picturesque donkey, whose fore-feet being fastened 
together by. .'hobbles', advanced by a series of jumps. 

Ho/bMe-bush. The North American Way- 
faring-tree, Viburnum lantanoides, a small shrub 
with cymes of white flowers and purple berries. 

184a Loudon Encycl. Trees $ Shrubs 520. 1858 Thoreau 
Maine W. ii. (1894) 116 The mountain-ash was now very 
handsome, as also the wayfarers -tree or hobble-bush, with 
its ripe purple berries mixed with red. 

Hobbledehoy (V Kldrhoi ), hobbadehoy 
(hp-ba-), hobbeaehoy (hp-hi"-). colloq. Forms : 
a. 6 hobledehoye, 8-9 hobble-de-hoy, hob- 
blede-, 9 hobbledyhoy; 8-9 hob(b)letehoy, 
hobblety-hoy. /?. 6 hobbard de hoy, habber 
de hoy, 7 hab(b)erdehoy, hoberdihoye, hob- 
berdy-hoy, hober-de-hoy(e, hubber de hoy, 
9 hobberdehoy. 7. 7 hobet*a-hoy, hobody- 
hoye, 8 hobedihoy, hobby de hoy, 8-9 hobby- 
dehoy, 9 hobby-de-hoy, hobide-, hobada-, 
hobbydy-,hobbade-, hobbady-, hobbede-, hob- 
bedyhoy, hobbety-, hobbity-hoy. [A colloquial 
word of unsettled form and uncertain origin. One 
instance in hoblc- occurs in 1540 ; otherwise hober-, 
hobber-, are the prevailing forms before 1 700 ; these, 
with the forms in hobe~, hobby-, suggest that the 
word is analogous in structure to Hobcrdidancc,Hob- 
bididancc, and Hobidy-booby , q.v. : cf. also Hoberd. 
Some of the variants are evidently due to the effort 
of popular etymology to put some sense into an odd 
and absurd-looking word. It is now perb. most 
frequently associated with hobble, and taken to have 
ludicrous reference to an awkward and clumsy gait. 

The word has been often discussed : see Ray, Jaraieson, 
Forby, Skeat (in Philol. Trans. i835-€, 302). The form 
has naturally suggested a French origin. Jamieson held 
that i hoberaehoy has been undoubtedly borrowed from the 
French *, and suggested, for first part, F. hobereau, hobrean 
hobby (the hawk), also ' petit gentilhomme campagnard ' 
(LittrcO, according to Diet. Trevoux, 'also applied to those 
who are apprentices or novices in the world'. But no 
confirmatory evidence has been found in French or even in 
Anglo-French.] 

1. A youth at the age between boyhood and man- 
hood, a stripling ; esp. a clumsy or awkward youth. 

a. 1540 [see c. below], 1723 Steele Consc. Lovers in. i, 
T was then a Hobble-de-hoy, and you a pretty little tight 
Girl. 1738 Swift PoL Convers. 1. Wks. 1766 XI, 158 Why 
he's a mere hobbledehoy, neither a man nor a boy. 1821 
BLxckw. Mag. X. 571/1 The squire and bis good lady, .fol- 
lowed by a dozen hoydens and hobbletehoys. 1841 L. Hunt 
Seer (1864^ 11, I was then a little hobble-de-hoy. 1874 L. 
Stephen Hours in Library (1892^ I. v. 172 Her awkward 
hobbledehoy of a son offends against the proprieties. 1891 
Pall Mall G. 25 June 3/1 There is nowadays an immense 
public of hobbledehoys— of all ages— -and there are even men 
of culture and critical capacity who take a perverse pleasure 
in affecting hobbled ehoynood. 

0. 1573 Tusser Husb. lx. (1878) 138 The first seuen yeers 
bring vp as a childe, The next to learning, for waxing too 
wilde. The next keepe vnder sir hobbard de hoy, The next 
a man no longer a boy. 1611 J. Davies Sco. Folly Wks. 
1878 II. 32/2 Peace lowing cow-babe, lubberly-hobberdy-hoy. 
1637 Briah Pisse-Proph. (1679) 48 His Hubber de hoy, 
which is his man-boy, or half a man, and half a boy. 1648 
Hexham Dutch Diet.* Een jong manneken, a young Boy, 
a Habberdehoy, or a Stripling. 

y. 1638 Foro Fancies iy. i. Wks. 1869 II. 293 This gelded 
hobet-a-hoy is a corrupted pander. 1750 W. Ellis Mod. 
Husbandm. VI. 1. 140 What we call in tbe Country a Hobby 
de Hoy, between a Man and a Boy. a 1825 Forbv Voc. 
E, Anglia, Hobidehoy, a lad approaching to manhood. 1828 
Craven Dial, Hobbity-Hoy. 1863 Miss Braodon Eleanor's 
rut I. x. 193 A gaunt, long-legged bobadahoy of eighteen. 

D. trans/. (Inquot. 1702, ?a mongrel or nonde- 
script affair.) 

1678 T. Tones Heart Right Sov. 118 Some bo-body 
hoyes, and no right sons of the one church' or of the other. 
170a Secret Mercury 9 Sept. in Hone Everyday Bk. (1826) 
1. 1240 Enter a hobletehoy of a dance, and Dogget, in old 
woman's petticoats and red waistcoat. 182a Lamb Elia 
ufV ?°? st pi & Thing 5 between pig and pork—those 
hobby de hoys. 1861 C. Bqnep Forest Creatures 12 They 
lyoung wild boars] are either the babes and sucklings of the 
present or the hobberdehoys of tbe last year, 
c. atirib. 

1540 Palsgrave tr. Fullonins' Acolastus 1. i, Theyr noble- 
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dehoye tyme .. the yeres thai one is neyther a man nor 
a boye. 1848 Thackeray Bk. 0/ Snobs I, Mrs. Chuffs hobba- 
dehoy footboy. 1886 Jerome Idle TJtougkts (1889) 101 A 
man rarely carries his shyness past the hobbledehoy period. 
2. Locally applied by children to a large clumsy 
top. (Cf. Hobbler ~ 2.) 

1825 Brockett s.v., Children call a large unmanageable 
top, a hobblety-hoy. 

Hence Hobbledehoydom, the condition of a 
hobbledehoy; also concr, hobbledehoys collectively. 
Hobbledehoy hood, the age or condition of a 
hobbledehoy, adolescence. Hobble dehoy ish a., 
like a hobbledehoy. Hobbledehoyism, the con- 
dition or character of a hobbledehoy. 

1876 F. E. Trollope Charming Fellow I . vi. 69 The period 
of *hobbledehoydom. 1889 T. A. Guthrie Pariah nr. vii, 
The hobble-de-hoydom of that village . . had assembled. 1 836 
Blackw. Mag. XXXIX. 483 Enquiries into the exact period 
of Athenian *hobble-de-boyhood. a 1863 Thackeray Fatal 
Boots iv, From boyhood until hobbadyboybood— from four- 
teen until seventeen. 18x2 G. Colman Poet. Vagaries (18 14) 
12 When Master Daw full fourteen years had told, He grew 
as it is termed, *hobbedyhoyish. 1874 Burnano My time 
xxvi. 236 In a rude, shy, hobbledehoyish way. 1837 New 
Monthly Mag. L. 123 They feel themselves springing into 
*hobbledyhoyism. 1864} Homeward Mail 2 Aug. 665 It is 
an unfailing characteristic of hobbledehoyism to dress and 
to talk like a man, before thinking and acting as a man. 

Hobbler 1 (hfbbi). Obs. exc. Hist Forms ; 
4-9 hobler, hobeler, hobiler, 4 hoblur, (4 hob- 
iner), 5 hobyler, (Hist. 6 hobellar, hobbiler, 
8 hobelar, 9 hobbelar, hobiller, hobelour), 9 
hobbler. [In AngloFr. hobeleor, -lour, also hobe- 
ler, hobler (Godef.), in rned.L. hobellarius, hober- 
drius (Du Cange), a deriv. of hobi, hobin, Hobby 
sb. 1 , app. of irregular formation.] 

1. A retainer bound to maintain a hobby for mili- 
tary service ; a soldier who rode a hobby, a light 
horseman. Obs. exc. Hist. 

c 1308 Pol. Songs (Camden) 196 And thos hoblnrs, name- 
lich, That husbond benimeth en of grund. [1325 io Calend. 
RotuL PatenU (1802) 96 De Hobelanis eligendis, apud Beau- 
lieu 4 0 April.] 1375 Barbour Bruce xi. 110 And 6fty thousand 
of archerys He nad, forouten the hoblerys. 1480 Caxton 
Chron. Eng. excii. 169 The Englysshmen fled bytweoe the 
bobylers and the grete boost. 1577-87 Holinshed Scot. 
Chron. (1805) II. 20 Of such armed men as they called 
boblers set forth by the borrowes and good townes twentie 
thousand. x6i* Davies Why Ireland etc. (1787) 25 Tweoty 
hoblers, armed (the Irish horsemen were so called, because 
they^ served on hobbies). 1651 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. 
11. xi. (1739) 59 By Hoblers, meaning those now called light 
Horse- meo. 1736 Carte Ormonde II. 395 The Irish armies 
consisted of Hoblers which were their horse, and Kearnes 
which were their foot. 187* E. W. RoBeaTSON Hist. Ess. 
Introd. 19 Richard de Burgh was ordered to forward from 
Ireland 300 Hobelers for service in the Scottish wars. 
% Erron. used for hobby. 
1828 Scott F. M. Perth viii, I guess him, by his trotting 
hobbler.. to be the follower of some of the southland lords. 
Ibid., While he himself remounted bis hobbler. 
f 2. (See quots.) Obs. 

157. Lambarde in Strutt Antiq. Eng. (1775) II. 34 The 
hobbilers were aunciently snche men as in time of daunger 
rode in poste from place to place, to give notice thereof upon 
hobbyes, or nagges ; whereof the name of hobbilers was given 
to them. 1659 E. Leigh Eng. Descr. 85 The whole Countrey 
[Isle of Wight] is divided into eleven parts, and every of them 
hath their .. Posts also or Runners, whom by an old name, 
grown almost out of use, they terme still Hoblers, who 
presently give intelligence of all occurrents to the Captain 
and Governour of tbe Isle. 

3. Comb. Hobbler-archer, an archer mounted 
on a light horse. 

[1364 Chron. Will. Thorn in TVysden Scri/tores Decern 
(1652) 2140 Pro hoberariis sagittariis inveniendis et suste- 
nandis. Ibid., Praedictos bobilarios sagittarios, 1 1786 Grose 
Milit. Antiq. (1801) 1. 108 Sometimes archers were mounted 
on light horses, whence they were stilcd bobiler archers. 

Hobbler 2 (b^blw). [f. Hobble v. + -erI. 
(But sense 3 may be a distinct word.)] 

1. A person that hobbles in his gait. 

c 1665 Roxb. Ball. (1888) VI. 498 But now my resolve was 
never to trouble her, Or venture my carkis with such a blind 
hobbler. 

f 2. A child's top that wabbles or spins unsteadily. 
Hence (app.) hobler s hole, hoblcr-hole, hoblus hole, 
? a hole into which such a top was thrown, as a 
mark to be aimed at. Obs. 

1594 Lyly Moth. Bomb. y. iii, Rather than Tie lead 
this life, He throw my fiddle into the leads for a hobler. 
1609 Armin Maids 0/ More-Cl. (1880) 87 Now lohn.i'le cry 
first. And i'le cry lagge. I was in hoblies bole. 1633 B. 
Jonson Tale Tub m. iv, I had whipp'd 'hem all, like tops 
In Lent, and hurl'd *hem into Hoblers-hole J Or the next 
ditch. 1686 W. de Britaine Hum. Prud. xix. 85 Like a 
Top, which bath been for a long time scourged, and run 
well, yet at last to be lodged up for a Hobler. 1847-78 
Halliwell, Hobler-hole, the hinder-hole at a boy's game, 
b. trans/. A person that vacillates or * wabbles *. 

1575 Gascoicne Glasse Govt. 1. i. Poems 1870 II. 22 Shall 
I be cast vp for a hobler then I I am sure I was neuer yet 
vntrusty to any of you both. 

3. a. An unlicensed pilot, on some parts of the 
coast of England : = Hovelleb 1 . b. A man who 
undertakes the moving or transporting of vessels 
in and out of dock; a man employed in towing 
vessels by a rope on land, local, c. A casual la- 
bourer employed at quays, docks, etc local. 

1838 Hollow ay Diet. Provitu:, Ilobbters, men employed 



HOBBY. 

in towing vessels by a rope on the land. Somerset. 1840 
Marrvat Poor Jackxxxx, Those pilots who ply in tbe Chan- 
nel are called Hoblers. 1851 in lllustr. Lond. News (1854) 
5 Aug. 118 Occupations of the people, Hobler, lumper. 1867 
Smyth Sailor's Word-bk., Hobbler,. .an unlicensed pilot.. 
Also, a man on land employed io towing a vessel by a rope. 
1885 Morn. Post Aug., The men were all paid off, and four 
hob biers were engaged to perform the necessary work while 
the vessel remained in port. 1886 LifeH.S. Brown i. (1887) 
5 An Irishman, who was a hobbler on the quay. 

Hobbleshaw, -shew, -show : see Hubblk- 
show. 

Hobbling (h^blirj), vbl. sb. [f. Hobble v. + 
1.] The action of the verb Hobble, q.v. 

1535 Lvnoesav Satyre 4425 With hobling of a,our hippis. 
1754 Richaroson Grandison Vl.xxviii. 175 The hobbling it 
will cause in the reading will make it worse. 1867 Garfield 
in Century Mag. (1884) Jan. 4x7/2 That distressful hobbling 
which marks the mass of Parliamentary speakers. 

Hobbling,///.**- 1 [f. as prec. + -1NG 2.] That 
hobbles ; characterized by hobbling : see the verb. 

1545 Ascham Toxoph. 11. (Arb.) 126 That shafte whiche 
one yeare for a man is to Iygbte Bnd scuddioge, for the same 
selfe man the next yeare may chaunce be to heujr and hob- 
blynge. 1615 Bedwell Index A ssurat. O iv, A kind of rude 
Poeme, or hobbling kind of rythme. 1676 Wycherley PI. 
Dealer 11. Wks. (Rtldg.) 118/1 Thon withered, hobbling, dis- 
torted cripple. 1717 Prior Alma in. 144 In smooth-pae'd 
verse, or hobbling prose. 1777 Sheridan Sch. Scand. iv. i, 
Justice is an old, lame, hobling beldam. ^ 1826 Scott WoodsU 
xxxviii, A stiff, rheumatic, hobbling gait. 

Hence Ho'bblingly adv., with a hobbling pace 
or movement; lamely. 

1607 R. C. tr. Estienne's World Wond. 238 They neither 
cared for rime nor reason, neither regarded they how hob- 
lingly they ttheir versesl ranne. 1668 H. More Div. Dial. 
II. 282, 347. 1833 Eraser's Mag. VIII. 64 He., walks 
bobblingly upon three legs. 

Hobbling, a. 2 [Related to Hobbler 2 3.] 
In Hobbling pilot = Hobbler 23 a, Hovelleb i . 
So hobbling &wz/=Hoveller 2. 

1891 Labour Commission Gloss., Hobbling Pilot, a pilot 
who has tbe necessary marine knowledge but no licence 
from the Board of Trade. 1891 Manch. Exam. 24 Dec. 8/4 
Tbe officer.. hailed a hobbling boat and went ashore. 

Hobbly (h^bli), a. dial. [f. Hobble^. orz>£. 
+ -Y. Cf. Du. hobbeligknobby, craggy, rugged, cen 
hobbcligc weg a nigged road.] Rough, uneven. 

a 1825 Forby Voc. E.Anglia, Hobbly, rough ; uneven; full 
of hobbles. 1825 Brockett s.v., A hobbly road. 

Hobby (tyrhi), sb. 1 Forms: 4 hobyn, 5-7 
hoby, 6 hobye, hobbie, 7 hobbey, 6- hobby. 
[ME. hobyn, hoby, in OF. hobin, hobi, haubby, 
whence mod.F. aubin, It. ubino. 

The OFr. was adopted from English, where the word is app. 
native. In all probability it is the by-name Hobin, Hobby, 
var. of Robin, Robbie', see Hob sb. 1 According to Bp. 
Kennett (1695) Gloss, to Parock, Antiq. s.v. Hobelers, *Our 
ploughmen to some one of their cart-horses generally give 
the name of Hobin, the very word which Phil. Comines 
ItfiSoo] uses, Hist. yi. vii.* Another by.form of the same 
name, Dobbin, has become a generic name for a cart-horse. 
Cf. also Dicky, Donkey, Neddy, Cuddy, names for the ass. J 

1. A small or middle-sized horse ; an ambling or 
pacing horse ; a pony. Now Hist., arch., or dial. 

In early times hobbies are chiefly referred to as of Irish 
breed ; in later times, also, as Welsh or Scotch. 

1375 Barbour Bruce xiy.68 Hobynis,that war stekit thar, 
Rent and flang..And kest thame that apon thame raid. 
c X400 Rel. Ant. II. 23 An Iyrysch man, Uppone his hoby. 
1547 Booade Introd. Knowl. iiu (1870) 131, I am an Iryshe 
man. .1 can kepe a Hobby. 1602 ind Pt. Return fr. Par- 
nass. 11. iii. 647, I will, .buy ao ambling hobby for my fayre. 
Ibid. v. 775 Hath the groome saddled my hunting hobby ? 
i6ix Cotgr., Hobin, a Hobbie ; a little ambling (and 
sborne-maned) horse. 1652-62 Heylin Cosmogr. 1. (1682) 220 
Hobbies.. afterwards became a common name for all Nags 
or Geldings. 1688 Lond. Gaz. No. 2340/4 Stolen.. a black 
Welsh Hobby, near 13 hand, a 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant. 
Crew, Scotch-hobby, a little sorry, scrubbed, low Horse of 
that Country, c 1730 Burt Lett. N. Scotl. (1760) 1 1, xvi. 30 
The little Highland Hobbies, when they find themselves 
bogged, will lie still. 1732 Gentlem. Guide to Cattle (ed. 2) 
265 A. Turk for the Sire, a Scotch Powny, or the Irish Hobby, 
for Dam. 180A Chron. id Ann. Reg. 502/2 Sir William Kemp 
Bart., .was riding on a bobby from which he fell and expired 
! on the spot. 1852 Miss Vonge Cameos (1877) II. xviii. 193 
The chiefs and cavalry, both Irish and Anglo-Irish, bad 
small light horses called hobbies. 

f2. *= Hobby-horse 2. Obs. or Hist. 

1760 Tollett in Shaks. Plays (1813) XI. 439 Our Hobby 
is a spirited horse of pasteboard, in which the master dances 
and displays tricks of legerdemain. 1830 Scott Abbot xv, 
Prance, hobby— hiss, dragon, and halloo boys ! 

3. « Hobby-horse 4. (In qnot. i860 with play 
on sense 5.) 

1689 Prior Ep. to F. Shepherd go But leap prolibitu,and 
scout On horse called Hobby, or without. 1748 Shenstone 
Ode Memory viii, Bring the hobby I bestrode, Whenpleas'd, 
in many a sportive ring Around the room I jovial rode. 
i860 Punch XXXIX. 95 Master John Russell. 'Please, 
Pam, find room for this *. Master Pam (the big boy of the 
school). 4 No, certainly not. You must leave that old bobby 
of yours behind *. 

f4. A kind of velocipede, introduced in 1818, 
on which the rider propelled himself by pushing 
the ground with the point of each foot alternately : 
« Dandy-horse. Obs. exc. Nisi. 

1819 Caricature in Miss Millard's Catal. (1895) Jan. 19 
The Newe Long BackM Hobby made to carry three with, 
out Kicking. 1819 Morning Chron. 13 May Advt., The 
V'elocimanipede, or Ladies Hobby . a Machine to carry 
One, Two, or Three Persons. 
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5. A favourite occupation or topic, pursued 
merely for the amusement or interest that it affords, 
and which is compared to the riding of a toy horse 
(sense 3) ; an individual pursuit to which a person 
is devoted (in the speaker s opinion) out of propor- 
tion to its real importance. Formerly Hobby- 
horse (sense 6). 

18x6 Scott Antiq. xi, I quarrel with no man's hobby. 
18*1 — Peveril x, The pleasure of being allowed to ride 
one s hobby in peace and quiet 1857 Hughes Tom Brotvn 
11. ii, He's on one of bis pet hobbies. 1874 Sayce Comfar. 
Philol. viii. 312 Transgress the boundaries of scientific 
evidence, and incur the charge of riding a hobby too hard. 
1880 L. Stephen Pope vi. 139 His [Lord Oxford's] famous 
library was one of his special hobbies. 

6. attrib. and Comb., as hobby -groom , -monger, 
-rider, riding ; + hobby-headed a. y explained by 
Weber 1 shag-headed, as an Irish hobby \ 

1737 List Govt. Officers in Chamberlayne's St. Gt. Brit. 
11. 241, 3 *Hobby Grooms. 1836 Mrs. Papenoiek Crt. Q. 
Charlotte (1887) II. 194 The Hobby groom was., sent off to 
London. 16 13 Beaum. & Fl. Coxcomb 11. Hi, Oh, you 
•hobby headed Raskal, Tie have you flead. 1866 Whipple 
Char. «J- Charac. Men 45 The *bobby-monger is the only 
perfect, .bore. 1883 Times 18 Aug. 9/2 The whole tribe of 
crotchet-mongers and *hobby-riders. 

Hence Ho'bbyism, pursuit of or devotion to 
hobbies (see 5). Hobbyist, a person devoted to 
a hobby. Hobbyless a. t having no hobby. 

1846 EcctesiologistW. 176 [Brass-rubbing] burdens Eccle- 
siology with the *hobbyism of an amusing trifle. 1871 
Napheys Prev. <$■ Cure Dis. hi. ix. 955 The pernicious 
counsel of some *hobbyist. 189a Daily Neivs 17 Feb. 3 A 
The philatelists or collectors of postage-stamps, like nearly 
all otber hobbyists, have long had their association. 1870 
Sal. Rev. 4 June 730/2 How many *bobbyless wretches are 
still crawling about the world ? 

Hobby (Vbi), sb* Forms : 5 hobey(e, 5-7 
hoby, 6 hobie, 6-7 hobbie, hobbey, 5- hobby, 
[a. OF. hobi, hobet, med.L. hobetus, dim. of hobe 
the same bird ; other diminutives were OF. kobel, 
hobert, hobe ret, mod.F. kobereau. According to 
Darmesteter, perh. derived from OF. kober to move, 
stir, bestir oneself : cf. Du. hobben under Hobble v.] 

A small species of falcon, Falco subbufeo, for- 
merly flown at larks and other small birds. 

^1440 Prom/. Parv. 242/1 Hoby, hawke, alaudariut, 
alietus. 1486 Bk. St. Albans D iv a, Ther is an Hoby. And 
that hauke is for ayong man. 1588 Greene Pandosto (1607) 
28 No bastard Hawke must soare so high as the Hobby. 
1642 Fuller Answ. Feme To Rdr. 1 Be not like a Larke, 
dared into the net by a painted Hobby of pretended Con- 
science. 1678 Marvell Growth Popery 10 As ridiculous. . 
as for a Larke to dare the Hobby. 1828 Sis J. S. Sebright 
Observ. Hawking 45 The merlin and the hobby both breed 
in England. 

b. Comb., as hobby -like adj. or adv. ; hobby- 
bird dial., name for the wryneck (Swainson) ; 
hobby-hawk, same as hobby, hobby-owl dial, 
name for the barn owl (Swainson). 

1570 Levins Manip. 44/33 An Hobybauke, alaudarius. 
1628 Wither Brit. Rememb. Pref. 123 She dares not onely, 
Hobby-like, make wing At Dorrs and Butterflyes. 

t Hobby, v. Obs. [f. Hobby sb*] intr. To 
hawk with a hobby. 

c 1430 Lydg. Min. Poems (Percy Soc.) 203 On hobying 
whan she lyst to fare. 1326 Skelton Magnyf. Wks. (Dyce) 
I. 276, 1 wolde hauke wbylest my hedc dyd warke, So 
1 myght hobby for suche a lusty larke. 

Hobby-horse, [f. Hobby sbA + Horse.] 

fl. A kind of horse : — Hobby Obs. 

1598 Florio, Vbino, a hobbie borse, such as Ireland 
breedeth. 1609 Dekker GvlVs Horne-bk. v. (1812) 130 At 
the doors, with their masters* bobby-horses, to ride to the 
new play. 1614 B. Jonson Barth. Fair m. iv. Wks. 
(Rtldg.) 321/1 A Carrocb . . with four pyed hobbyhorses. 

2. In the morris-dance, and on the stage (in 
burlesques, pantomimes, etc.), a figure of a horse, 
made of wickerwork, or other light material, fur- 
nished with a deep housing, and fastened about the 
waist of one of the performers, who executed 
various antics in imitation of the movements of a 
skittish or spirited horse ; also, the name of this 
performer in a morris-dance. Hence, To play {the) 
hobby -horse : also trans/, and Jig. 

>SS7 Ckurchw. Acc. St. Mary's in Coates Hist. Reading 
(1802) 130 Item, payed to the Mynstrels and the Hobby- 
horse on May Day 35. 1569 Nottingham Rec. IV. 132 Gevyn 
to tow mynstreles, and to them that did play with y hoby 
horse, xxjd. 1583 Stubbes Anat. Abus. 1. (1879) M7 Then 
haue they their Hobby-horses, dragons and other Antiques. 
"599,8. Jonson Ev. Man out of Hum. 11. i. Wks. (Rtldg.) 
37/1 'Sblood \ you shall see him turn morrice-dancer. he has 
got him bells, a good suit, and a hobby-horse. 1645 Mjlton 
Colast. Wks. (1851) 365 The word Politician is not us'd to his 
maw, and therupon he plaies the most notorious hobbihors, 
jesting and frisking in the luxury of his nonsense. 1673 Dav- 
den Epil. Univ. Oxford 14 Your delight Was there to see two 
hobby-horses fight. 1820 Scorr Abbot xiv, He performed 
the celebrated part of the hobby-horse. 1821 — Kenilw. 
xxxix, Captain Coxe . . executed . .a gambade, the like where- 
of had never been practised by two-legged hobbyhorse. 

t b. Prov. The hobby-horse is forgot : a phrase 
app. taken from some old ballad. Obs. 

1588 Shaks. L. L. L. iu. i. 30 Brag. But O, but O. Boy. 
The Hobbie-horse is forgot. 1600 KempAVw* Dates Wond. 
h tj b, With hey and ho, through thicke and thin, the hobby 
borse quite forgotten. 160a Shaks. Ham. 111. ii. 142 Else 



shall he suffer not thinking on, with the Hoby-horsse, whose 
Epitaph is, For o, For o, the Hoby-borse is forgot. 1603 
B. Jonson- Satyr Wits. (Rtldg.) 538/2 But see, the hobby- 
horse is forgot. Fool, it must be your lot, To supply bis 
want with faces, And some other buffoon graces. 1609 
Old Meg of Herefordsh. for a Mayd Marian in Halliw. 
Shaks. Wks. 1855 IV. 286 But looke you, who here comes : 
Tohu Hunt the hobby-horse, wanting but three of a hundred, 
'twere time for hiin to forget himselfe, and sing, but O, 
nothing, but O t the hobbie-horse is forgotten, a 1615 
Fletcher Women Pleased iv. i. Shall the hobby-horse be 
forgot then? 1631 Dhle Dutch, of Suff. Civb (N.), CI. 
Answer me, hobbihorse, which way crost he. .? Jen. Who 
do you speake to, sir ? We have forgot the hobbihorse. 
fc. A hobby-horse dance. Obs. 

1670-98 Lassels Voy. Italy I. 68 Women like those that 
danced anciently the Hobby-horse in Country Mummings. 
1779 in Brand Pop. Antiq. (1870) I. 285 We are come over 
the Mire and Moss ; We dance an Hobby Horse ; A Dragon 
you shall see, And a wild Worm for to flee. 

f 3. trans/, a. A person wbo plays ridiculous 
antics ; a frivolons or foolish fellow, jester, buffoon, 
b. A lustful person ; a loose woman, prostitute. 

1588 Shaks. L. L. L. hi. i. 31 Cal'st thou my loue Hobbi- 
horse ?^ 1599 — Much Ado in. ii. 75, I haue studied eight or 
oine wise words to speake to you, which these hobby-horses 
must not heare. 1604 — Oth. iv. L 160. 1609 B. Jonson 
Sil. Worn. iv. ii. Wks. (Rtldg.) 225/1 What a neighing 
Hobby-horse is this ! a 1616 Beaum. & Fl. Little Fr. 
Lawyer v. i, Make 'em tame fools and hobby-horses. 

4. A stick with a horse's head which children be- 
stride as a toy horse. 

1589 Puttenham Eng. Poesie in. xxiv. (Arb.) 286 King 
Agesilaus hauing a great sort of little children . . tooke a 
little hobby horse of wood and bestrid it to kcepe them in 
play. 1614 B. Johson Barth. Fain. Wks. (Rtldg.) 310/2 Did 
you all think, .that I had changed it in tbe fair, for bobby- 
horses? 163a Shehwooo, A (childs) hobbie-horse, baston, ou 
cheval de bois dun enfant. 1710 Brit. Apollo 111. No. 115. 
2/2 A Parcel of Hobby-Horses, Rattles and Penny-Fiddles. 
*75 8 Johnson Idler No. 13 T$ She saw lady Fondle's eldest 
son ride over a carpet with his hobby-horse all mire. 1827 
Hone Table-Bk. 1. 68s A street seller of hobby-horses — toys 
for the children of a hundred years ago. 

b. A wooden horse fixed on a * mcrry-go-ronnd ' 
at a fair, c, A rocking-horse for the nursery. 

1741 Gray Let. Poems (177s) 114 A Fair here is not a place 
where one eats gingerbread or rides upon hobby-horses. 
1842 S. C. Hall Ireland 11. 340 The merry-go-rounds and 
bobby-horses 'crammed'. 1894 T. Harov Life's Little 
Ironies 91 The gyrating personages and hobby-horses. 
f5. = Hobby sb.* 4. Obs. exc. Hist. % 
1819 Gentt. Mag. Feb., A machine denominated the Pe- 
destrian Hobby-horse, invented by a Baron von Drais..has 
been introduced into this country by a tradesman in Long 
Acre. 1819 (17 Apr.) Title of Plate Johnson's Pedestrian 
Hobby-horse Riding School, at 377 Strand. 1819 The Dandy 
# the Hobbyhorse 10 For this good turn The sweep would ride 
The hobby horse And Dandy's pride. 1880 Scribner's Mag. 
Feb. 483 An old fanner.. narrated how he bad seen the low 
'hobby-horses' of fifty-nine years ago driven on English 
roads by thrust of the toes on the ground. 1887 Badm. 
Libr., Cycling 50 The bicycle of the present day is a descen- 
dant in the right line of the 1 dandy ' or 4 hobby horse ' of 
1 819. 1892 [see Danov-horse]. 

6. A favourite pnrsnit or pastime ; = Hobby sb. 1 
5. Now rare. 

1676 Hale Contempt. 1. 201 Almost every person hath 
some hobby horse or other wherein he prides himself. 1768 
Mao. D'Arblav Early Diary 17 July, 1 never pretend to 
be . . above having and indulging a Hobby Horse, a 1791 ' 
Wesley Serm. Ixxxiii. 11. 2 Wks. 181 1 IX. 434 Every one I 
has (to use the cant term of the day..) his hobby-horse I \ 
Something that pleases the great boy for a few hours. 1817 
Coleridge Biog. Lit. 43 Metaphysics and psychology have 
long been my hobby-horse. 1867 Darwin in Life $ Lett. 
{1887) 111. 134, 1 shall not make so much of my bobby-horse 
as 1 thought I could. 

7. attrib. and Comb., as hobbyhorse dance 
(see sense 2) ; hobby-horse man, ho'bbyhorse- 
man, (a) a man who sells hobby-horses ; (b) a man 
who rode a * hobby-horse ' or dandy-horse (see 5) ; 
(f ) a man who ' rides a hobby ' (see 6). 

1686 Plot Staffordsh. 434 They had . . a sort of sport . . 
call'd the *Hobby-horse dance, from a person that carryed 
the image of a horse between his leggs, made of thin boards. 
1614 B. Jonsoh Barth. Fair iv. i, 1 cannot find my ginger- 
bread wife nor my *hobby-horse man, in all tbe Fair now. 
1849 Eraser's Mag. XL. 417 Mr. Ellis really abuses these 
privileges of the hobbyhorse man. 1894 Tablet 27 Oct. 663 
Taken up by small sectarians and hobbyhorsemen. 

Hence Ho-bby-horse v. intr., to play the hobby- 
horse. Hobby-ho rsical a. (humorous}, belong- 
ing or devoted to a ' hobby-horse ' or hobby, 
crotchety, whimsical ; whence Hobby-ho 'rsically 
adv. Hobby-ho rsiness, devotion to a 'hobby'. 

1636 W. Sampson Vow Breaker 1 iij. Shall the Major put 
me besides the hobby-horse? let him *hobby-horse at home. I 
1830 J. Savage Hist. Carhampton 583 A singular custom, 
called * Hobby-horsing ' prevails here [Minehead] on every I 
first day of May. A number of young men ..having., made 
some grotesque figures . .rudely resembling men, and horses i 
with long tails . .perambulate the town . .performing a variety ] 
of antics. 1761 Sterne Tr. Shandy 111. xxii, The generous 
(tho'*hobby-borsical) gallantry of my uncle. 1893 Blackih in 
Westm. Gaz. 15 Mar. 9/1 We quarrel a bit— he is so hobby- 
horsical, you can't avoid it. 1759 Sterne Tr. Shandy II. 
v, What he gained *Hobby-Horsica!ly, as a body-servant. 
1771 G. Burns in Burtts' Wks. (1845) 184 note, Having 
. . become most hobby-horsically attached to the study of 
medicine. 1881 Nature XXIV. 161 Practical, and alto- 
gether free from *hobby-horsiness. 

Hobbyism, -ist, -less: see after Hobby sbA 
Hobby-lantern = Hob-lantern, Hob sbS 4. 



Hobeler, -beller, etc., obs. ff. Hobbler 1 . 

t Hoberd. [? a. OF. hobert hobby, hawk, or by- 
form of Robert : cf. Hob sbA] A term of reproach. 

c 1450 Cov. My st. (Shaks. Soc.) 179 Do howlott bowtyn 
hoberd and hcyn. Ibid. 325 3our thrust, sere hoberd, for to 
slake, Eyzil and galle bere I tbe take. 

Hoberdehoy, obs. var. of Hobbledehoy. 
Hobgoblin (hp-bg^blin), sb. (a.) Also 6-8 
-gobling. [f. Hob sb. 1 2 + Goblin.] 

1. A mischievous, tricksy imp or sprite; another 
name for Pock or Robin Goodfellow; hence, a 
terrifying apparition, a bogy. 

*53° Palscb. 231/2 Hobgoblyng, goblin, mavffc. 1567 
DaANT Horace, Art Poetry (R.), An ould wyfes chat, or tale 
Of wiches, buggs, and hobgoblings. 1584 R. Scot Discov. 
Witchcr. vii. ii. (1886) 105 Robin goodfellow and Hob gob- 
blin were as terrible.. as hags and witches be now. 1590 
Shaks. Mids. N. 11. i. 40 Those that Hobgoblin call you, 
and sweet Pucke, You do their worke, and they shall haue 
good lucke. 1678 Bun van Filgr^i. 81 Now be saw the Hob- 
gobhns, and Satyrs, and Dragons of the Pit, but . .after break 
of day they came not nigh, a 1704 T. Bhown Praise 
Drunkenness Wks. 1730 I. 34 No hobgobblings or dancing 
fairies. 1791 Mas. Raocliffe Rom. Forest vii, Stories of 
ghosts and hobgoblins have always been admired and 
cherished by the vulgar. 1850 W. laviHG Goldsmith \. 20 
A huge misshapen hobgoblin used to bestride the bouse every 
evening with an immense pair of jack-boots. 

2. fig. An object which inspires superstitious 
dread or apprehension ; a bogy, bugbear. 

1709 Steele Tatter No. 118 f 1 Some of the Deceased, 
who I thought had been laid quietly in their Graves, are 
such Hobgoblins in publick Assemblies. 1823 Bentham 
Not Paul 277 Putting an extinguisher upon this hobgoblin 
may have the serious good effect, of calming a mass of dis- 
quietude. 1841-4 Emehson Ess., Self-rel. Wks. (Bohn) I, 
24 A foolish consistency is the hobgoblin of little minds. 

3. humorous. An animal that causes terror. 

1770 Ghav xxx Corr. w. N. Nicholls (1843) 113 Here is Mr. 
Foljambe, has got a flying hobgoblin from the East Indies. 

4. attrib. and adj. Of, pertaining to, or connected 
with hobgoblins ; like a hobgoblin. 

1622 S. WAao Life Faith Death (1627) 72 Phylosophie . . 
bath taught them not to feare any such Hobgoblin spirits. 
1628 Wither Brit. Rememb. m. 737 Those hobgoblin 
terrors of tbe grave. 1679 Dhvden Troilus Pref. B, His 
language is as hobgoblin as his person. z8oi Mar. Eoce- 
woftTM Gd. French Governess (1832) 153 The sorrows of 
Werter, or some of our fashionable hobgoblin romances. 
1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) 1. 386 Frightening us like children 
with hobgoblin terrors. 

Hence (nonce-wds.) Hobgo'blin v. trans., to 
terrify or pursue as a hobgoblin. Hobgo'blinet, 
a little hobgoblin. Hobgo-blinism, belief in hob- 
goblins. Hobgo-blinry, hobgoblin business. 

161$ Sia E. Hoby Currycombe iv. 153 Agonies, tbe feare 
whereof the Popes pecuniarie Hobgoblinets. .did afterwards 
rayse. 1713 Darrell Gen tie m. Instr. 11. xii. (ed. 5) 222 We 
have been Hobgoblin'd too long into Religion. 1799 Cole- 
ridge Lett. (1895) 291 They believe that be hovers between 
heaven and earth, and at times hobgoblins his relations till 
they perform it for him. 1836 Blackw. Mag. XL. 159 The 
lower classes of Welsh were notorious for their faith in these 
local bobgoblinisms. 1843 Boaaow Bible in Spain xlvii. 271 
What do you mean by this foolish hobgoblinry ? 1853 F. W. 
Newman Odes of Horace 56 Some regard tbis as a piece of 
hobgoblinry. 

Hobh.OUCh.ill. Obs. or dial. Also -howchin. 
[f. Hob sb. 1 + Houchin.] An owl. 

1682 N. O. Boileau's Lutrin HI. 126 If poor Hobhowchin 
puts you in this fearing. 1750 W. Ellis Mod. Husbandm. 
V. 11. 100 With us the Owl is called Hobhouchin, and makes 
a great hooping Noise or cry, many times in the Night. 

f Hobidy-booby. Obs. rare. [f. hobi-, hobbi-, 
as in hobbe-dehoy, hobbi-didance : see Booby.] 
? A scarecrow. 

1720 Man's Treach. to Worn. (N.), His legs are distorted 
so.. that he looks like a hobidy-booby, prop'd up with a 
couple of crooked billets. 

Hobie, obs. f. Hobby. Hobiler, var. of Hob- 
bler 1. Hobinoll, var. Hobbikoll Obs. 

Hobits, Hobitzer, var. Howitz, Howitzer. 

Ho*b-job, sb. dial, and slang. [? 1'. Hob 1 
+ Job.] orig. A clumsy unskilled job; hence 
app. a job of unskilled work, an odd job. Hence 
Hob-job v., Hob-jobber, Hob-jobbing. 

1857 Wright Prov. Diet., Hob-job, a clumsy job. 1873 
B. Waogh Gaol Cradle 123 4 Hob-jobbing ', to use the vividly 
descriptive phrase of his class in life, through thirteen 
months the lad somehow managed to appease, .the cravinc* 
of nature. Ibid., Days came in whicb there was a hob- 
jobber's famine; no horses to hold, no parcels to carry. 
Ibid. 133 Every day not less than seventy thousand boys 
and girls are actually 4 hob-jobbing about utterly helpless, 
until they hob-job into gaols, penitentiaries, reformatories. 

t Hobie, v. Obs. rare- 1 . [? error for hobie, hoby, 
Hobby z/.] intr. To use a trammel-net. 

1530 Palsgr. 586, I hobie, I tranell for larkes, je trentaille. 
[Cf. Dare v:* 5, quot. a 1556.] 

Hobie, obs. f. Hobble. Hobleshew, var. of 
Hubbleshow. Hoblies hole : see Hobbler 2 3 . 

t Hoblin. Obs. nonce-iud. A factitions variant 
of goblin , hobgoblin. 

^SS 1'- Amory Mem. (1769) 11. 61 Be they, .hoblins or 
goblins, fairies or genii. 

Hoblob : see Hob sbA 4. 

tHo*b-man. Obs. In J/ob man blind, the s&mc 
as hodman- or Hoodm an -blind, blind-man's-buff. 
1599 Porter Angry Worn. Abingd. in Haz\. Dodsley VII. 
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364 *Tis Christmas sport Of Hob-man -blind, all blind, all 
seek to catch, All miss. 1609 Armin Ital. Taylor (1880) 181 
The Doctor now at hob-man blindc, Begins to cast about. 
1638 Heywood Wise Worn. Hogsdon in. Wks. 1874 V. 310 
Why should 1 play at Hob-man blinde? 

Hobnail (h^bn^l), sb. [f. Hob sb.- + Nail.] 

1. A nail with massive head and short tang, used 
for protecting the soles of heavy boots and shoes. 

1594 1st Pt. Contention (1843) 64, I beseech God thou maist 
fall into some smiths hand and be turn'd to hobnailes. 1598 
B. Jonson Ev. Man in Hum. 1. iv. Wks. (Rtldg.) 6/2 All old 
iron, and rusty proverbs : a good commodity for some smith 
to make hob-nails of. 1607 Heywood Worn, kilde w. Kindn. 
Wks, 1874 II. 95 They treade heavy where their Hob-nai!es 
fall, c 1700 Bp. Kennett \x\Lansd. MS. 1033 If. 184 [190] 
Hob-nail, small short nail, with a round head, used for the 
bottom of Plough-Men's shoes. 1804 Abeknethv Surg. Obs. 
50 The sensation as if he was lying on a number of hobnails. 

2. transf. A man who wears hobnailed shoes; 
a rustic, clodhopper, clown. So Hobnails, as 
generic proper name. r 

1645 Milton Colast. Wks. (1851) 365 No antic hobnail- at 
a M orris, but is more hansomly facetious. 1684 Otwav 
Atheist 1. i, Thou unconscionable Hobnail. 1705 Hickerin*- 
gill Priest-cr. 1. (1721) 17 Then, replied Hob-nails , how is 
it possible that there could be either Night or Day, when 
there was neither Sun, Moon, nor Stars? 1839 Thackeray 
Virgin. 1. 353 Troops of hobnails clumping to church. 

3. all rib. or adj. Clownish, rustic, boorish. 

1614 Gee Foot out of Snare in Somers Tracts (1810) 111. 
76 The first question tbat an hob-naile spectator made, 
before be would pay his penny .. was, Whether there be 
a devil and a foole io the play? 1618 Earle Microcosm. , 
Country Fellow (Arb.) 50 Hee. .has some thriftie Hobnayle 
Prouerbes to Clout his discourse. 1658 J. Robinson Eudoxa 
Pref. 3 Barbarous and hobnail phrases. 

4. attrib. and Comb., as hobnail shoe; hobnail- 
proof "adj.; hobnail liver : see quot. 

1607 Rowlands Dr. Merrie-man (1609) 4 Their Shooes 
were Hob-naile proofe, soundly bepegg'd. 1847 Buckstone 
Rough Diamond i, How 1 used to kick you in my hob-nail 
shoes ! 188a Quain Diet Med., Hobnail Liver, a name 
given to a cirrhotic liver, when it presents small prominences 
on its surface resembling hobnails. 

Ho'bnail, v. [f. prec sb.] 

1. trans. To furnish or set with hobnails. 

1649 Trag. Massenello 62 I'le . . hob-naile my shoos with 
a couple of old thorns. 

2. To trample down, as with hobnailed shoes. 
1875 Tennyson Q. Mary n. ii, Your rights and charters 

hobnail'd into slush. 

Hence Hobnailer, a machine for putting hob- 
nails into the soles of boots {Labour Commission 
Gloss. 1892). 

Hobnailed (hfrbn^ld), a. [f. as prec. + -ED.] 

1. Furnished or set with hobnails ; having the 
marks of hobnails. 

1603 B. Jonson Satyr Wks. (Rtldg.) 538^2 Come on, clowns 
..bestir your bob-nail'd stumps. 1693 Dryden Jnvenafs 
Sat. hi. 399 Some rogue-soldier, with his hob-nail'd shoes, 
Indents his legs behind in bloody rows. 1871 L. Stephen 
Player. Europe viii. (1894) 175 The vocal music played on 
ihe planks by a^ pair of sturdy hobnailed boots. 

b. Hobnailed liver: a cirrhotic liver, studded 
with projections like nail-heads. 

t 1847-9 ToooCycl. Anat. IV. 711 [The liver] presents what 
is termed a hobnailed appearance. 1886 Standard 19 Jan. 
3/5 He found a large patch of cirrhosis, commonly known as 
hobnailed liver. 

2. transf. Rustic, boorish, clownish. 

1599 Nashe Lenten Stuffe 62 The hobnaylde houses of 
their carterly ancestrie. 1683 Kennett Erasm. on Folly 
(Reeves^ 33 The hob-nailed suiter prefers Joan the milkmaid 
before any of my lady's daughters. 1839 H. Rogers Ess. II. 
iii. 135 Our national proverbs .. the maoual and vade-mecum 
of ' hobnailed ' philosophy. 

Ho b-nob, phrase and adv. [In origin app. 
a variant of hob nab, hab or nab : see Hab adv.] 

1. Phrase Hob, nob : have or have not ; used by 
Shakspere app. in the sense * give or take*. 

1601 Shaks. TweL N. nr. iv. 262 His incensement..is so 
implacable, that satisfaction can be none, but by pangs of 
deatb and sepulcher : Hob, nob, is his word : giu 't or take 't. 

2. adv. = IIab nab (Hab adv. x)\ hit or miss; 
however it may turn out ; at random. 

1660 Fisher Rusticks Alarm Wks. (1679) 505 [He] quotes 
as many of tbem, as he judges, as to number, may make a 
Jury, and so Hob-Nob, as they say, without mattering much 
what they are, so they Concord all in one in tbe bare naming 
of the Words. 1787 Grose Prov. Diet, Hob-nob (sometimes 
pronounced hab-nab), at a venture, rashly. 1887 S. Chesh. 
Gloss. s.v., We'n go at it hob-nob at a venture. 

3. Hob or nob, hob a nob, hob and nob : (prob. 
=give or take, give and take) used by two persons 
drinking to each other. 73? drink hob or nob, hob 
a nob, to drink to each other alternately, to take 
wine with each other with clinking of glasses. 

1756 Foote Eng.fr. Paris 1. Wks. 1799 1. 106 Then.. they 
proceed to demolish the substantials, with, perhaps, an oc- 
casional interruption, of * Here's to you friends 1 Hob or 
nob\ 'Your love and mine'. 1761 Golosm. Cit. W. Iviii, 
* Hob and nob, Doctor ; which do you choose, white or red ? ' 
177a G raves Sfir. Quix. vm. xxi. (1808) 366 Having drank 
hob-or.nob with a young lady in whose eyes he wished to ap- 
pear a man of consequence. 1815 W. H. I kelano Scribbleo- 
mania 213 With whig or with tory he'll drink hob a nob. 
1861 Dickens Gt. Expect, v, ' Have another glass ! ' ' With 
you. Hob and nob*, returned the sergeant. 'The top of 
mine to tbe foot of yours— the foot ofyours to the top of 
mine— Ring ooce, ring twice—the best tune on the Musical 
Glasses 1 Your health.* 
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b. quasi-rf^\ On intimate terms of good-fellow- 
ship, in close companionship. 

1851 D. Jerrolo St. Giles xv. 149 In those very good, .old 
times, hoh and nob with the housebreaker. 1859 Thackeray 
Virgin, xlvi, I might be hob-and-nob with you now in your 
dungeon. 187 1 Daily News 17 Nov., To make things 
pleasant, .after a pleasant yet practical hob-and-nob fashion. 

Ho*b-nob, v. [At first hob or nob, hob-a-nob, 
hob atid nob, hob-and-nob (one or both vbs. in- 
flected), from the adv. phrase : see prec. 3.] 

1. intr. To drink to each other, drink together, 
o. 1763 Brit. Mag. IV. 117 Do I go to hob or nob in 

white-wine, 1 am probably told red is better for my nerves. 
1794 Wolcott (P. Pindar) Acad. Process. Wks. 1812 111. 
278 Deserts, for common serving-men, the room, And hobs or 
nobs wilh Ladies of the Broom. i8ox M. G. Lewis Tales 
IVond., Giles Jollup i, A Doctor so prim and a sempstress 
so tight Hob-a-nobb'd in some right marasquin. i$o$Sport* 
in? Mag. XXVI. 148 Watch the eye of him who wishes to 
hob or nob. 28*3 W. H. Pynf. IVtne * Walnuts (1824) II. 
x. 163 ' Here's my hearty service to you, and let us hob and 
nob.' 1840 Thackeray Paris Sk.-bk.{i%(*)) 12 We nobbed 
and nobbed with.. the celebrated bailiff of Chancery Lane. 
1840 — Catherine viii, The gallant Turpin might have bob- 
and-nobbed with Mrs. C. 188a Miss Braddon Mt. Royal I. 
vii. 201, 1 will hob and oob with her over one glass of toddy. 

0. 1818 Craven Dial, s.v., I have frequently heard one gen- 
tleman, in company, say to another, will you hob-nob with me? 
When this challenge was accepted, the glasses were instantly 
filled, and then tbey made tbe glasses touch or kiss each 
other. This gentle striking of the drinking vessels I always 
supposed explained the term hob-nob. 1831 J. Tekvll Corr. 
27 Jan. (1894) 267 At a supper he hobnobbed with Lady 
Dudley Stuart. 184a Barham Ingot. Leg., Nell Cook Moral, 
Don't .. Hob-nob in Sack and Malvoisie. 1861 Salk Ace. 
Addr. 1 is [Shel insisted 00 the Captain hobnobbing with her. 

2. To hold familiar intercourse, be on familiar 
terms with, 

a. 1828 Lady Granville Lett. Mar. (1894) II. 17 It can- 
not be her interest to hob-and-nob with Lord Fitzwilliam. 
1844 Thackeray Little Trav. ii, An honest groom jokes and 
hobs-and-nobs ..with tbe Kitchen maids. 1881 Jessopp 
A ready iii. (1887) 66 What a curious joy., to hob-a-nob for 
a season witb tbe nigmies of the Meiocene. 1893 Vizetelly 
Glances Bach I. xvu 303 The chairman, .hobbed and nobbed 
unreservedly with his immediate neighbours. 

0. 1866 Sat. Rev. 20 Jan. 86/x Looking at the maid Clara, 
I found that she had seated herself at tbe table, and was 
prepared to hobnob it with me. 1871 Dixon Tower 111. 
xviii. 191 Eliot, now hob-nobbing with the pirate io pre- 
tended friendship. 1879 G. Macdonalo P.Faber\\\. iii. 
38 He. .hob-nobbed with Death and Corruption. 

Hence Ho*b-no:M>ing vbl. sb. ; also Ho'b-no bber, 
one who hob-nobs ; Ho'b-no "bfoy a., characterized 
by or characteristic of hob-nobbing or familiar in- 
tercourse. 

a. 1795 Wolcott (P. Pindar) Sorrows Sunday Wks. 1812 
III. 370 May have her tea and rolls and hob and nobbing. 
1813 Examiner 25 May 328/2 The joyous hobbing-a-nob of 
the lovers. 1830 Wesim. Rev. XIII. 147 A little pleasant 
bobbing and nobbing. 1865 G. M erkoith R. Fleming xxix. 
(1889) 244 The honour of hob-anobbing with a gentleman. 

0. 1816 Sorting Mag. XLV1I. 63 Young ladies.. often 
left the solitary glass of wine which they took with the 
gentlemen hob-nobber half unfinished. 1853 W. Jerdan 
Autobiog. IV. xiii 232 The toast was drunk with accla- 
mation, and then followed hob-nobbing. 1888 E. M. 
M arsh Saved as by Fire viii, Diffusing a genial, hobnobby 
expression over the severest countenance. 1895 Miss Dowie 
Gallia xi. # 123 Upon an omnibus, too, that very hob-nobby 
and familiar vehicle. 

Herb-nob, sb. [f. as prec As a sb. more usual 
in the condensed form.] 

+ 1. A 'sentiment * or phrase used in hoh-nobbing. 

1761 {title) The Masque : anew and select collection of the 
best English, Scotch, and Irish Songs .. To which is added 
a complete collection of the various Toasts, Sentiments, and 
Hob-Nobs. 1770 (title) Toasts, Sentiments, Hob-nobs and 
Songs : The Company Keeper's Assistant. 

2. A drinking to each other or together. 

a. 1834 L. Ritchie Wand, by Seine 71 At the end of the 
repast, a general 'choque \ or Itob-or-nob took place. 1888 
J. Ramsay Scotl. i8*/t Cent. II. viii. 132 When hob or nob 
was first introduced, on a young gentleman calline for wine 
a second time during dinner, George whispered nim, * Sir, 
you have had a glass already '. 

0. 1825 Fosbrooke EncycL Antiq. 537 Pril and wril was 
an ancient form of hob nob. 

3. A familiar conversation ; a tete-a-t£tc. 

1876 Black Madcap V. xviii, Sitting on a fence, having a 
quiet hobnob among themselves. 

Hobnol, var. Hobbinoll Obs. 

Hobo (hJu-tx?). Western U.S. 1 An idle shiftless 
wandering workman, ranking scarcely above the 
tramp* (Funk). 

i8ox J. Flyntiu Contemp. Rev. Aug., The tramp's name 
for himself and his fellows is Hobo, plural Hoboes. 1892 
Pall Mall G. 28 Dec. 3 3 They will be vagrants on the 
streets and hobos of the night. 1896 Pop. Sen J ml. L. 254 
Tbe tramp, .can scarcely be distinguished from the dyed-in- 
the-wool hoboe. 1896 A tl. Monthly Jan. 58 By the * Ainbu- 
lanter' it is called Gypsyland, by the tramp Hoboland. 

Hoboe, hoboy : see Hautboy. 

Hobson's choice : see Choice sb. 2 c. 

Hob-thrash, Hob-thrust. Obs. exc. dial. 
Also 7- Hob-thurst. [f. Hob sb. 1 + (perh.; 
Thubse, QN.J>urs giant, goblin.] 

1. A goblin : see quots. Now dial. 

1590 Tarlton News Pnrgat. (Shaks. Soc.) 55 One of those 
Favtiliares Lares.. as Hob Thrust, Robin Goodfellow and 
such like spirites..famozed in every olde wives chronicle for 
their mad merrye prankes* x6xi Cotgr., Loup-garou,. .also, 
a Hobgoblin, Hob-thrush, Robin-good*fellow. 1713 Steele 
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Guardian No. 30 P 4 Our own rustical superstition of hob- 
thrushes, fairies, goblins, and witches. 1815 Brock ett, 
Hobthrnst, a local spirit, famous for whimsical pranks. 
1867 Murray* s Handbk. Yorksh. 228 Hob Thrush, or 
'Hob o' th' Hurst' was a woodland and mountain spirit. 
1877 H older ness Gloss., Hob-thrust, .a good-natured goblin 
who assbts servant-maids in their early morning work, but 
in a state of nudity. 

*t*b. ? Lycanthropy. Obs. (App. an erron. trausl. 
of F. lonp-garou lycanthrope, through a misunder- 
standing of Cotgrave's definition.) 

1658 tr. Bergerons Satyr. Char. xi. 47, 1 cure sick Persons 
of the Hob-thrush, by giving them a blow with a forke just 
between the two eyes. 

c. Applied opprobriously to a rustic, dial. 

168a H. More Annot. Glanvilts Lux O. 91 That any 
I ignorant rural Hobthurst should call the Spirit of Nature. . 
a prodigious Hobgoblin. 1854 Bamford Dial. S. Lane. 188 
(Lane. Gloss.) * Theau great hobthurst.' 

2. (In full hob-thrush louse\ A wood-louse, dial. 

1838 Craven Dial., Hob- thrush-louse, Millepes. 1873 
Swatedale Gloss., Hobthrush, a wall-louse. 

Hobub, Hoby, obs. forms of Hubbub, Hobby. 

Hoc, hock (hpk), sb. Obs. exc. Hist. [a. F. hoc 
(1642 in Hatz.-Darm.), app. ad. L. hoc * this \ (Not 
the same as It. oca, F. hoca.J] Name of an old card 
game, ' in which certain privileged cards give to 
the person who plays them the right of attributing 
to them whatever value he wishes ' (Hatzfeld). 

1730-6 Bailev (folio\ Hock, Hoca, a Game at Cards. 
1838 South ev Doctor cxlii. V. 46 The Game of Hoc, the 
Reverse, the Beast, the Cuckoo and the Comet. 1887 All 
Year Round $^ Feb. 66 Hoc was the favourite game of 
Cardinal Mazarin, which he introduced from Italy. 

Hoc, Hoccamore, obs. ff. Hock sb*, Hook, 

HOCKAMOBE. 

II HOCCO (hp'ko). [Said to be the native name 
in Guiana. Used in French hy Barrere 1745 and 
Brisson 1 760.] A name given to several birds of 
the family Cracidx or Curassows. 

1834 M e MuRTRiE Cuvier's Anitn. Kingd. 140 The Hoccos 
are large gallinaceae of America, which resemble turkeys, 
with a broad, rounded tail, formed of large and stiff quills. 
1852 Th. Ross Humboldt's Trav. 11. xviii. 154 The bocco, 
with its black plumage and tufted head, moves slowly along 
the sausos. 

Hoce, obs. £. Hoarse. Hoch, obs. Sc. f. 
Hough. Hoche, obs. f. Hutch. Hochepot, 
hochpoch, -pot, obs. ff. Hotchpot, Hotchpotch. 
Hochheimer : see Hockamobje. 

t Hock (hpk), sb. 1 Obs. (exc. tn Hollyhock). 
[OE. hoc : of unknown origin. (The pi. hockes has 
been adopted in Welsh as hocys, hocos.)] A general 
name for various malvaceous plants, esp. the Com- 
mon and Marsh Mallow and the Hollyhock. 

£725 Corpus Gloss. 1288 Malva, hocc, cottuc, vel gearwan 
leaf, c 1000 Sax. Leechd. II. 330 Hocces leaf wyl on ealop. 
ciz6$ Voc. Names Plants in Wr.-WGlcker 550/3 Malva, 
. . hoc. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvh. cvii. (Tollem. 
MS.), Malua, J>e bocke is a nesche herbe. 1578 Lytk 
Dodocns\. xxiiL 581 Flowers, .in figure lyke to the common 
Mallowe or Hocke. 1611 Cotgr., Rose d" outre mer, the 
garden Mallow, called Hocks, and Holyhocks. 

Hock (hpk), sb. 2 [A southern by-form of ho), 
hoch, Hough, which it has largely superseded.] 

1. The joint in the hinder leg of a quadruped be- 
tween the true knee and the fetlock, the angle of 
which points backward. 

1540 MS. Ace. St. John's Hosj>., Canterb., For tar to ye 
cowse fote & mendyng a bocke jd. c 1710 W. Gibson Far- 
rier's Guide 1. vi. (1738) 08 The bones of the Hock are in 
number the same with those in the Knee. 1854 R. Owen 
Shel. <$• Teeth in Circ. Sc., Organ. Nat. 1. 234 The heel-bone, 
* calcaneum * . . forms what is called the ' hock '.1807 Sia E. 
Wood Achievem. Cavalry v. 92 Your horses canoot charge 
in mud up to their hocks. 

2. The knuckle end of a gammon of bacon, the 
hock-end. 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Hock, the small end of a Gam- 
mon of Bacon. 181 5 Sporting Mag. XLVI. 13 A oice hock 
of ham which 1 made John leave for you. 

3. attrib. and Comb., as hock action, -bone, -end, 
-joint, etc. ; hock-deep adj. 

1641 Prvnne Antip. 2 Odo apprehends her the second 
time, and cuts off her sinewes at the hock bone. 1865 H. H. 
Dixon Field & FernV. i. 7 Sir Walter had forgotten none of 
his beautiful hock action. 1868 Ouioa Trieotrin (1877) 1. 75 
The horses of the wagon . . stood . . hock-deep in grass arid 
rushes. 1874 M. A. Waro Out I. Zool. 42 The bock-joint, 
containing six bones, viz., astragalus, os calcis, cuboid, and 
three cuneiform, corresponds to our ankle-joint. 

t Hock, sb$ Obs. rare. [Etymology unknown.] 
A caterpillar. 

e 1420 Paltad. on Husb. 1. 882 Brenne heer and ther the 
he,dLs garLk steiis, The tynke of hit for hockis [contra 
campas] help and hele is. Ibid. 948 And other als seyn 
hockis [campas] forto lese Keste figtre aske on hem. 

Hock (hpk), sbA Also 7 hocke, hoc. [Short- 
ened from Hockamore.] The wine called in 
German Hochheimer, produced at Hochheim on 
the Main ; hence, commercially extended lo other 
white German wines. 

a i6»S Fletcher Chances v. iii, John ..What wine is it? 
Fred. Hock. 1676 D'Urfev Mad. Fickle 1. i. (1677) 4 J oil. 
Here's a glass of excellent old Hock. . Tilb. Old Hock ! what 
a Dickins is that? . .Wine was never good since it has been 
corrupted with such barbarous notions. 1755 Mem. CaM. 
P. Drake II. iii. 156, 1 requested him to go and take a Whet 
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of Old Hock before Dinner. 1864 I. Taylor Words * 
Flaxes (1882) 282 It would he curious to trace the progress 
of the perversion whereby the wines which in the fifteenth 
century used to be correctly designated 1 wines of Rhin ' 
have come to be called Hocks. Hocheim ..lies on the Main 
and not on the Rhein. 

b. attrib., as in hock-bottle, hock-glass, a 
bottle, or wine-glass, made of coloured glass, used 
for hock or other white wine. 

1802 Burton Mod. Photogr. (ed. 10) 176 Hock bottles .. 
from their deep red or orange colour, are useful for various 
parts of the work. 

Hock, sb. 5 [? shortened from hok, Hook.] A 
rod, stick, or chain, with a hook at the end. 

1530 Palsgr. 231/2 Hocke, crocq. 1693 Evelyn De la 
Qmnt. Orange Trees xi, As to the Removing and Trans- 
porting Cases and Boxes of the Middle and smaller Size, 
every body knows 'tis done by., strong Coul-Staves, which 
with good Hocks take hold on the Bottom of the Cases at 
both sides. 1886 Daily News 16 Sept. 7/1 Passing a butcher's 
shop he caught up a * hock ', used for handing down joints 
of meat, and made several more hlows at him. 

Hock, sb.o [perh. related to Hoc] 'In the 
game of faro, the last card remaining in the box 
after all the others have been dealt ' (Cent. Did.). 
Hock, [f. Hock sb? : cf. Hough trans. 
To disable by cutting the teudons of the ham or 
hock, in man or beast ; to hough, hamstring. 

1563-87 Foxe A. $ M. (1596) 124/2 Those holie martyrs, 
whom the emperor Maximns had put out the right eie, and 
hockt their left legs. 1658 W. BuaroN J tin. Anton. 16 His 
Son . . to escape Sevtrus . . who pursued him, hockt all the 
Post horses he left behind him. 1730-6 Bailev (folio), To 
Hock, to cut Beasts in the Hock or Hoof. 
Hence Hocking- vbl. sb. ; Hocker, a hougher. 
189a R. Kipling Barrack-r. Ballads, Cleared v, They 
only paid the Moonlighter his cattle-hocking price. 

Hock,z>. 2 ff. hock- in Hock-day.] a. intr. To 
observe Hocktide. b. traits. To bind or otherwise 
beset (persons) in the way practised at Hocktide. 

1406 [Siie below]. 1727 CowelVs Inlerpr., And in the 
Accounts of Magdalen College in Oxford there is yearly an 
allowance pro Mnlieribus Hockantibus, in some manors of 
theirs in Hampshire, where the Men hock the Women on 
Monday, and e contra on Tuesday. 1843 Fosbrooke s EncycL 
Antiq. 649 On Monday and Tuesday men and women reci- 
procally hocked each other, i.e. stopped the way with ropes, 
and pulled the passengers towards them desiring a donation. 

Hence Hoxking' vbl. sb. Also in comb., as hock- 
ing-ale, ale brewed for the festival at Hocktide ; 
the festival itself, at which collections were made 
for parochial purposes. 

1406 Proclam. in Letterbk. I. Guild Hall Lond., If. xlixb 
[cf. Riley Mem. Lond. 562], lsta proclamatio facta fuit die 
Veneris proximo ante quindenam Pasche . . Qe null persone 
di ceste Citee . . teygne, ou constreyne ascun persone .. 
dcin2 meason ou de hors pur hokkyng lundy ne marsdy 
proscheins appelles Hokkedayes. Ibid., Darrestier tiel per- 
sone qi qe soyt fesaunt ou usaunt tiell hokkyng. 1466 
Mann, tf Honseh. Exp. (Roxb.) 211 Item, the same day my 
mastyr gaffe the women to the hokkynge .xx.d. 1484 in 
Glasscock Rec. St. Michaels, Bp. Stor tford (1882) 26 Item 
pd. for brewyng of the hokyng ale xvjd. 1618 m Brand Pop. 
Antiq. (1870) f. 159 Gained with hocking at Whitsuntide, 
/16 12s. zd. 1854 Toulm. Smith Parish (1857) 504 Then 
there was the Hocking- Ale, one of great importance ; and 
the thorough kindly Bid-Ale. 

t Hock -ale. Obs.= hocking- ale : seeprec, 

1484 in Glasscock Rec. St. Michaets (1882) 26 Item pd. 
for ix b. malte to the hoke ale v>. iiij^. 

t Hockamore (hp*kamo<u). Obs. Also 7 hoc* 
eamore. [Anglicized form of Hochheimer, from 
Hochheim on the Main.] =*Hock sbA 

1673 Snadwell Epsom Wells m. 40 (Stanf.), I am very 
well, and drink much Hockamore. 1747 Genii. Mag. 28 
Suppose, by keeping cyder-royal too long, it should become 
unpleasant, and as unfit to bottle as old hockamore. 

Hock-cart. Obs. exc. Hist. [Cf. Hockey I.] 
The cart or wagon which carried home the last 
load of the harvest. 

1648 Herrick Hesper. Argt, I sing of may-poles, hock* 
carts, wassails, wakes, Of bride-grooms, brides, and of their 
bridall cakes. Ibid., Hock-eart 14 The Harvest Swaines, 
and Wenches bound For joy, to see the Hock-cart crown d. 
1648 Earl Westmoreland Otia Sacra (1879) 175 How the 
Hock-Cart with all its gear Should be trick'd up. 1864 
Chambers' Bk. of Days II. 377/1 The grain last cut was 
hrought home in its wagon, called the hock-cart, surmounted 
by a figure formed of a sheaf with gay dressings. 

Hock-day. Now only Hist. Also (2 hoce- 
dei), 3 hokedey, 3-4 (7-9 Hist^ hoke-, hocke-, 
4 hokke-, 4-6 hoc-, 5 hok-, -dai, -day. 

[Few words have received so much etymological and his- 
torical investigation as hock-day, hocktide, hock Tuesday, 
hock Monday. But the origin has not yet been ascertained. 
Early evidence shows that the first clement was originally 
disyllabic, hoke- ; but whether the o was long or short is not 
det rmined ; it wa idently short when subsequently spelt 
hocke-, hokke-. Hock-day, which is the earliest of the group 
(Hock Tuesday appearing next), has not been found before 
the 12th c. ; no trace of it appears in OE. or any Germanic 
lang. Skinner's conjecture that hock- tide might be the 
MDu. hogetide, hoochtide, 'high time, festival, wedding , is 
out of the question, and Lambarde's explanation of hock 
as for OE. hocor, 'mockery, scorn, derision* (repeated by 
Speed, Blount, Phillips, Bailey, etc.), is on many grounds 
untenable. (H. Grotefend, Handb. Hist. Chronol. (1872) 
87/2, cites from a Vienna document, * der pnetf 1st geben 
dez mcntags nach dem Goychkentag am newnten tag nach 
Ostern 1377', where Goychkentag coincides in date with 
Hock-day, but it is difficult to see any connexion between 
the names.)] 
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The second Tuesday after Easter Snnday ; Hock 
Tuesday : in former times an important term-day, 
on which rents were paid, and the like, Hock-day 
and Michaelmas dividing the rural year into its 
summer and winter halves. It was also, from the 
14th c, and probably earlier, a popular festival, 
signalized by the collection of money for parish 
purposes by roughly humorous methods: see Hock- 
tide, Hock-money. The plural, hock days, includes 
also the preceding day, Hock Monday, which was 
similarly celebrated. 

The date is sometimes given as the second Monday and 
Tuesday after Easter week ; this appears to originate in 
different ways of reckoning the qmndena Paschae as the 
fortnight following Easter, or the two weeks before and 
after Easter. (Statements going back to the 15th or 16th c. 
assert that Hock-day commemorated either the massacre of 
the Danes on 13 Nov. 1002, or the death of Hardicnnt on 
8 June, 1042. From the dates of these events it is difficult 
to understand how either was associated with Hock-tide.) 

c 1175 Caen Cartulary {MS. Paris, Bibl. Nat., Lat. 5650) 
If. 54 h (Du C), Omnes bubulci .. a Hocedei usque ad An- 
enstum habtbunt de bidentihns lac mane diebus Domimcis. 
1210 Feel of Fines Michaelm. 3 Hetu III, File in. No. 30 
Quod ipsi homines veniant . . bis in anno .. semel ad Hoke, 
dey et iterum ad festum Sancti Martini, a 125a Rentaha 
Glaston. (Som. Rec. Soc) 10 A die lune prox. post hocke. 
dai. a 1259 Matt. Paris Chron. Maj. anno 1255 (Rolls ; V. 
403) De magno parlamento quod fuit in qmndena Paschae. 
Circa idem tempus scilicet in quindena Paschae, ^quae : vul- 
gariter Hokedai appellatur. Ibid, anno 1258 (V. 676) Et 
post diem Martis, quae vulgariter Hokedai appellatur, 
factum est Parlamentum Londini. cm6o Deed Granting 
Messuage in Glastonbury {penes Rev. \V. E Darnel), Octo 
denarios ad duos anni terminos, videlicet ad la Hokedaye 
quatuor denarios, et ad festum sci. Michaelis quatuor de- 
narios. c 1330 Annal. Lond. an. 1269 in Chron. Edw. / * 
// (Rolls) I. 80 Die Martis, qui vocatnr Hokkeday. 1369 
in Madox Formnlare (1702) 225 Die Martis proximo post 
quindenam Paschae qui vocatur Hokeday. 1406 [see Hock- 
ing under Hock v?\. 1450 in Leland Collect. 299 Sic mooe- 
mns, ut ab hujusmodi ligationibus & ludis inhonestis diebus 
hactenus usitatis, vocatis communiter Hoc-dayes, ut praedi- 
citur, cessent. 1467 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 385 At the lawday 
holdyn at hokday. 1512 Vat ton Churchw. A cc. (Som. Rec. 
Soc.) 132 [Reed.] of 1. Bek for his tnverne of Ale at Hoc- 
day xxxvjK viij 1 *. 1677 Plot Oxfordsh. 202, 1 once thought 
they might anciently, as well as now, observe two Hock, 
days, one for the women and another for the men .. It is 
most certain that now we observe two of them here, on 
Monday for the women, which is much the more solemn, 
and Tuesday for the men, which is very inconsiderable. 
1777 Brand Pop. Antiq. (1849) 1. 185 Hoke Day was .. an 
annual festival, said to have been instituted in memory of 
the almost total destruction of the Danes in England by 
Ethelred in 1002. i8ooKitchin Winchester (1893) 166 .1 here 
were usually two assemblies of the commonalty in each year, 
one on Hockaday (the Tuesday week after Easter), the 
other at Michaelmas. . 

Hockelty-card. =Hock sb.* (Cent. Diet.). 
Hocker mocker, obs. f. Hugger-mugger. 
Hockerye, van of Huckery, Obs. 
t Kocket. Obs. Also 4-5 hoket, 7 hocquet. 
[a. F. hoquet, in OF. also hocquet shock, sudden 
interruption, hitch, hiccup : see Hatz.-Darm.] 

1. Hitch, obstacle; interruption; chicane, trick. 
[1276 see Hockettor.] 13. . K- ^tis. 7000 Monyhoket is 

in amours ; Stedfast seldom ben lecboures. c 1460 Towneley 
My st. xxx. 233 Here I be gesse of many nyce hoket, Of care 
and of curstnes, hethyng and hoket. Ibid. 312 Hym thyoke 
it no hoket his taylle when he Wryngys. 

2. m HlCKET, HlCOUP. 

1601 Holland Pliny xx. xvii, The troublesome yex or 
hocquet. Ibid. II. 50 Against the Hocquet or Vex, there 
is a notable medicine made with it. 1617 Minsneu Ductor 
s.v. Hocke, It is good to helpe the Hocket or Hicket. 

3. Medieval Mus. An interruption of a voice- 
part (usually of two or more parts alternately) by 
rests, so as to produce a broken or spasmodic 
effect ; used as a contrapuntal device. 

[1326 RoaT. de Handlo Regnlx xii. § 5 Hoketus.] 
1776 Hawkins Hist. Mus. hii. II. 195 De Handle . . says, 
I that Hockets are formed by the combination of notes and 
l pauses. 1875 STAiNEa & Barrett Diet. Mus. lerms, 
Hocket, Hoket, Ochetus . . was the same as truncal 10 {tvuri- 
catio idem est quod hoket). 1880 Grove Diet. Mus. , /locket, 
a term which occurs in old English writers on music, begin- 
1 ning with De Handlo (1326), for passages which were trun- 
1 cated or mangled, or a combination of notes and pauses. 
Hence f Hockettor Obs. f a tricker, a sharper. 
[1276 Act 4 Edw. I, Stat. Rageman in Stat. Realm I. 44/2 
Par hoketours ou barettours \v.r. par hokettez ne par 
baretrl l 1672-1727 Cowelfs Interpr., Hockettor or Hoc- 
queteur, is an old French word for a Knight of the Post, 
a decayed man, a Basket- carrier. 

Hockey 1 (hrki), hawkey (hyki), horkey. 

Also 6 hocky, hooky, 7 hoacky, hoky, 8 hoaky, 
9 hockay, hawkie. [Origin and etymological 
form unknown : cf. Hock-cart.] 

1. The old name in the eastern counties of Eng- 
land for the feast at harvest-home. 

1555 [see a]. 1600 Nashe Summers Last Will <fr Test. 
in Hazl. Dodsley VIII. 49 Hooky, hooky, we have shorn, 
And we have bound ; And we have brought Harvest Home 
to town. 1676 Poor Robin's Aim. Aug. in iv. £ Q. 1st ber. 
(1850) I. 457/2 Hoacky is brought Home with hallowing 
Boys with plum-cake The Cart following. j8o6 Bloom- 
field Horkey Advt., The man who.. goes foremost through 
the harvest with the scythe or the sickle, is honoured with 
the title of Lord, and at the Horkey, or harvest-home feast, 
collects what he can. 181a E. D. Clarke Trav. Far. 
Countries II. 22$ note, At the Hawkie, as it is called, or 



HOCK MONDAY. 

Harvest-Home, I have seen a clown dressed in woman's 
clothes, having his face painted, his head ^^»d with 
ears of corn. 1822 J. Gage Hist. Hengrave 6 The hockay 
or harvest home . . begins to fall into disuse, a 1825 Fordy 
Voc. E. Anglia, Hazvkey, the feast at harvest home. 1826 
G. H. 1. in Hone Every-day Bk. II. 1168 This health- 
drinking . . finishes the horkey. 
2. attrib. and Comb., as hockey cry, load, mghl ; 
hockey cake,lhe seed cake distributed at a harvest- 
home ; hockey cart « Hock-cart. 

1555 Abp. Parker Ps. exxvi. 376 He home returnes : wyth 
hocky cry, With sheaues full lade abundantly. 1602 AVarnf.r 
Alb. Eng. xvi. ciii. 80 l ie duly keepe for thy delight Rock- 
Monday, and the Wake.Hawe Shrouings.Christmas-gambols, 
with the Hokie and Seed-cake, a 1613 Overbuy Charact., 
Franklin Wks. (1856) 150 Rocke Munday . .Christmas Eve, 
the hoky, or seed cake, these he yeerely keepes yet holds 
them no reliques of popery. 1712 Poor Robin ^N.), Harvest 
is done, therefore, wife, make For harvest men a hoaky 
cake. 1731 N. Salmom New Surv. Eng., Hertf. II. 4*5 
Hockey Cake is that which is distributed to the people at 
Harvest Home. The Hockey Cart is that which brings 
the last Corn, and the Children rejoycing with Boughs 
in their Hands, with which the Horses also are attired. 
x8o6 Bloomfield Horkey iv, 'Twas Farmer Cheerum's 
Horkey night. Ibid, xiii, Home came the jovial Horkey 
load, Last of the whole year's crop ; And Grace amongst 
the green boughs rode Right plump upon the top. Ibid. 
xvi, Farmer Cheerum went.. And broach d the Horkey 
beer, a 1825 FoRav Voc. E. Anglia, Hawkey-had, the last 
load of the crop, which .. was always led home on the 
evening of the hawkey, with much rustic pageantry. 1826 
G. H. 1. in Hone Every-day Bk. U. 1x66 The last, or 
'horkey load' (as it is here [Norfolk] called) is decorated 
with flags and streamers. 

Hockey 2 (hp-ki). Also 6 -ie, 9 hawky, -key. 

[Origin uncertain ; but the analogy of many other games 
makes it likely that the name originally belonged to the 
hooked stick. OF. hoquet 'shepherd's stafT, crook \ suits 
form and sense ; but connecting links are wanting. The 
isolated occurrence of the word in 1527 is very remarkahle. 
It is not certain that Cowpcr's 'sport* was the same.] 

1. An outdoor game of ball played with sticks or 
clubs hooked or curved at one end, with which the 
players of each side drive the ball towards the goal 
at the other end of the ground. Also called bandy 
and shinty. ^ 

1527 Galway Stat, in 10th Rep. Hist. MS6 . Comm. App. 
v. 402 The horlinge of the litill balle with hockie stickes or 
staves. 1785 Cowper Let. 5 Nov., The boys at Olney have 
likewise a very entertaining sport, which commences annually 
upon this day [5th Nov.]: they call it Hockey; and it 
consists in dashing each other with mud, and the windows 
also. 1838 W. Hollowav Diet. Provinc, Hawkev, the 
name of a game played by several bovs on each side with 
sticks, called hawkeybats, and a ball.. W. Sussex 1842 
Vigne Trav. Kashmir (1844) H. 289 At Shighur I first saw 
the game of the Chaughan . . It is in fact hocky on horseback 
..The ball is called in Tibiti, 'Pulu*. 1857 Chambers 
Inform. II. 703 Shinty in Scotland, Hockey in England, and 
Hurling in Ireland seem to be very much the same out-of- 
door sport. 1865 Lu asocic Preh. Times xiv. (1 869) 498 Kane 
saw the children in Smith's Sound playing hockey on the ice. 

2. (U.S.) The stick or club used in this game : 
cf. bandy, shinty. 

1830 Jacob Abbott Caleb in Town H. The Hawktes 38 
Now, a hawkey is a small, round stick, about as long as 
a man's cane, with a crook in the lower end, so that a boy 
can hit balls and little stones with it, when lying upon the 
ground. A good hawky is a great prize to a Boston boy. 
1866 Harvard Mem. Biog., % Savage 1. 320, I remember 
him as yesterday, full of fun and courage, with his hockey 
in hand. 1868 Miss Alcott Lit. Wonu I. vm. j 17 Laurie 
. .lying flat [on the ice] held Amy up by his arm and hockey. 

3. attrib. and Comb., as hockey-bally -bat, -club, 
-match, -stick, -tournament. . 

!8 3 8 Hawkcy-bat [see j]. 1849 Thackeray P*"?™"'? 
iii, A little wretch whom he had cut over the back with 
a hockey-stick. 1884 Bath Jrnl. 16 Feb. 7/2 The festivities 
of the week include a hockey tournamenL 1889 John Bull 
a Mar. 146/3 Hockey clubs now abound in the neighbour- 
hood of London . . while a Hockey Association has drawn up 
an admirable code of rules. • 

Hocking : see Hock vbs.i and L . 

+ Hockie, Obs. [app. deriv. of Hock sb* ; 
or iterative of Hock v.\ Hotjoh v. But perhaps 
only an error of Skinner's, perpetuated in Diction- 
aries.] To hough, to hamstring. Hence Hockler. 

1668^71 Skinner Etym. Ling.Angl. A^oYiocV \*PoP hies 
seuSujfragines Succidere. Ibid., Jlocklers of Horse^ qui 
eouis suffragines snccidunt. 1678 Littleton Lat Diet 
ZA ^LvfHocklc, to hamstring, or cut the Joints towards 
the hongh. 1755 in Johnson. Thence m mod. Djcts 

HocSe, ™ local. ? Obs. To cut up (stubble). 

1^6 Comll Farmer s.v. Farm, Hockling, or cutting up 
anTrakfng^ hauli. «. *d. per acre. 1785 in A. Young Ann. 
A^ric nf. 108 We [near Hartlebury, Worcester^.] pay 
alS^fV per acre for reaping wheat, and diet, if they set it 

B ttSne, obs. form of Hucklebone. 

Hockly(hrkli),^. [Cf. Hock jM] A term 
in the game of faro : see quot. 1850. 

180s Sporting Mag. XXVI. 203 The banker now claims 
the chance of hockly . Th, a a dvan ^^ 
quish^d by some bankers. 1850 Bohn's Hand-bk. Games 
wHockly, a Certainty, signifies the last card but one, the 
chance of which the banker claims, and may r. fuse to let 
any punter withdraw a card when eight or less remain to be 

^Ho-ckly, a, Obs. rare. Cf. Huckle-backed. 

,707 E. Ward Hud. Rediv. II. v. 22 Next to this hockly 
greasy Beast, Stood a young Bean, most nicely drest. 

Hock Monday. Obs. exc Hist. Also 5 hoc, 
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hok, 6 hoke, hocke. [f. hock in Hook -dat + 
Monday.] The Monday in Hocktide. 

1481-90 Howard House/t. Bks. (Roxh.) 202 Item, to women 
on Hoc Monday \)d. 1485 Church™. Acc. St. Mary Hill, 
Lond. (NichoLs 1797) 102 t or bred and ale to the wyvys yn 
the parish that gathered on Hokmonday, ix. id. 1516 in 
Lysons Envir. Loud. (1810I 1. 1. 222 Reed, of the gadcr- 
ynge of the churchwardens weyffes on Hoke Monday, &r. yi. 
1555 W. Watreman Fardle Facions 11. viii. 169 The kyng 
. . cometh to hunting . . accotnpaignied with a rable of women, 
in as good ordrc as ours ware wonte to be vpon Hocke mon- 
daie. 1578 Churchiv. Acc. Kings ton-upon* Thames in Lysons 
Envir. Lend. (t8xo) 1. 1. 229 Read, of the women upon Hoc 
Monday, $s. 2d. 1677 P L0T Oxfordsh. 201. 1826 Honk 
Every-day Bk. I. 476 Hock Monday was for the men, and 
Hock Tuesday for the women. 

Hock money. Obs. exc. Hist. Also 5 hocke, 
5-6 hok, 6 hoke, oke, hozce. [f. hock- in Hock- 
day + Money.] The money collected by the men 
and the women at Hocktide. 

x 484-5 Churchw. A cc. St. Dunstan's, Canterb., Ress. by vs 
the seyde Wardeynes of Hockemoncye at Ester Ixs. xd. 
1499 in C Coates Antiq. Reading 214 It. rec. of hok money 
gaderyd of women xxs. It. rec of hok money gaderyd of 
men iiijr. 1515 6 in Archarol. VII. 251 Received of the 
men for oke mooey vs. viiid. Item of the wyfls of oke money 
x vs. id. 1556-7 Ibid. 253 For Hoxce money by them received 
to the use of the Church, xi\s. 18*6 Hone Every-day Bk. 
I. 476 At Hock-tide.. collections of Hock-money were made 
in various parishes.. until the Reformation. 

Hookorn, obs. form of Acorn. 

Hocks, var. of Hox v. Obs. 

t HoxksMn. Obs. or dial. In 4 hokschyne, 
7 huckson, 8 huckeheen. [app. repr. OE. hdk- 
sinu, pi. hdhsina, Hough-sinew, with the 6 short- 
ened by position, and the second element associated 
with shin.] The under side of the thigh ; the hongh. 

£-1394 P. Pl.Crede 426 His hosen onerhongen his hok- 
schynes on eueriche a side. 1648 Herrick Hesperides, 
Beggar to Mob, Commeod a crickets-hip, Or his huckson to 
my scrip. 1746 Exmoor Scolding 154 (E.D.S.) Thy Hozen 
muxy up xo vurs thy Gammerels to tha very Hucksheens o' 
tha. 1778 tbid. Gloss., The Hucksheens, the Legs up 
to the Hams, or Hocks. 188$ Elwortky W. Somerset 
Word-bk., Huckshins, the hock-shins; under-side of the 
thighs just above the bend of the knee. 

Hocktide. Obs. exc. Hist. Also 5 hoke-, 6 
hok-, 6-7 hoc-, 7 hocks-, hucx-, hocke-, huck-. 
[f. hock- in Hock-day + Tide time, season.] 

The time or season of the hock days : Hock 
Monday and Tuesday (the second Monday and 
Tuesday after Easter-day), on which in pre-Refor- 
mation times money was collected for church and 
parish purposes, with various festive and sportive 
customs; after the Reformation kept for some 
time as a festive season with various traditional 
customs, some of which survived into the 19th c. 

The earlier custom seems to have been the seizing and 
binding (by women on Monday, and by men on Tuesday) 
of persons of the opposite sex, who released themselves by 
a small payment. After this was prohibited (see 1406 in 
Hock vA, 1450 in Hock-day), recourse was had to the plan 
of stretching ropes or chains across the streets and ways, to 
stop passers for the same purpose. (See 1777 in Hock 
Tuesdav.) 

1484 in Glasscock Rec. St. MichneTs, Bp. Stortford (1882) 
36 Item pd. for bakyng of the hrede at hoketyde \d 1509 
Churchiv. Acc. Kingston-upon-' Thames in Lysons Envir. 
Lond. (1810) I. 1. 168 Rec d for the gaderyng at Hoc-tyde 
o 14 o. 15 10 Churchiv. Acc. St. Mary's in Peshall Hist. 
Oxford 67 Recepts. Recd. atte Hoctyde of the wyfes gader- 
ynge, xv* . i\d. 1546 Churchiv. Acc. Si. Dunstans, Canterb., 
Recevyd of the wyvys y* they did gether at Hoktyd Ujs. \xd. 
161 1 Speed Hist. Gt. Brit, viii, v. § 11. 392 The day of his 
[Hardicnut's] death is annually celebrated with open pas- 
times . . which time is now called Hoctide or Hucktide, 
signifying a time^ of scorning or contempt, which fell vpon 
the Danes by his death. 1625 Purchas Pilgrims lit. 621 
margin, Hocktide I haue seene kept with publike feasting 
in the street, the women also binding men, or compelling 
them to some ransome ; the Tuesday fortnight after Easter. 
1656 Blount Glossogr., Hocktyde or Hockstyde, .. in some 
parts of this Nation not yet out of memory, but observed 
the week after Easter. 1663 Churchiv. Acc. St. Peter's in 
East in Peshall Hist. Oxford 83 Hocktide brought in this 
year ,£6. 1772-3 Ibid. 83 This parish of St. Peter in the 
East gained by the Hocktide and Whitsuntide, anno 1664, 
the sum of 14/. 1777 Brand Pop. Antiq. (1849) I. 187. 
1826 Hone Every-day Bk. I. 476. 1898 Vpool Echo 19 Apr. 
(2nd Tuesday after Easter) 4/3 ' Kissing Day* at Hunger- 
ford. — Hungerford is once more celebrating Hock-tide, with 
all its quaint customs and ancient ceremonies. 

b. allrib., as hocktide-/cslival, -money , -pastime. 

c 1505 Churchiv. Acc. St. Dunstans, Canterb., Receyvid 
of Hoktyde money for iij yere xxiijj. viijrt'. 1613 Wither 
Abuses Stript (1618) 232 Because that, for the Churches 
good, They in defence of Hocktide custome stood. 1636 
J.TaussBix in Ann. Dubrensia (1877) 7 The Hocktide pas- 
times are Declin'd, if not diserted. 1884 Svmonds Shaks. 
Predecess. iv. 176 They were acted.. at hock-tide festivals. 

Hock Tuesday. Obs. exc. Hist. Also 5-6 
hok(e. The Tnesday in Hocktide ; Hock-day. 
Also called binding- Tuesday {dies <Martis liga- 
toria) : see Binding vbl. sb. 6. 

CI150 Reg. Salop Abbey No. 179 Unum denarium co- 

fuinas praenominati conventns die qui vulgariter dicitur 
loketysday persolvere. Ibid No. 178 B, In die Hoketisday. 
1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. ccxliv. (1482) 301 On saynt 
Markes day that was that tyme hoketewysday, he toke 
hii leue. 1375 Laneham Let. (1871) 36 margin, Hok Tuis- 
day by the Couentree men. 1607 Cow ell Interpr., Hoke* 
day, otherwise called Hock-Tuesday. 1656 Dug dale War- 



ivicksh. (1730) 340/2 Hither came the Coventre men [in | 
1 ?75)i and acted the antient Piny, long since used in that 
City, called Hocks tuesday, setting forth the destruction of 
the Danes in King Ethelred's time. 1777 Brand Pop. 
Antiq. (1870) I. 105 note, Hoke Monday was for the men, 
and Hock Tuesday for the women. On both days the men 
and women, alternately, with great merriment intercepted 
the public roads with ropes, and pulled passengers to them, 
from whom they exacted money to be laid out in pious uses. 

Hocle«bone, obs. f. Hccklebone. Hocour, 
-owre,var.HoKER Obs. Hocqueton, Hocton, 
obs. var. Haqueton, Acton. Hocster, obs. f. 
Huckster. 

Hocus (h Ja-kas), sb. Also 7 hocas. [Short for 
Hocus Pocusy Hocus-pocus.] 

fl. A conjuror, juggler. Obs. 

1640 G. H. Witfs Recreat. in Facetise (1817) II. 237 Epi- 
taph. .On Hocas Pocas. Here Hocas lyes with his tricks and 
his knocks, Whom death hath made sure as his Juglers box. 
1647 Cleveland Poems, Rebell Scot 36 Before a Scot can 
properly be curst, 1 must (like Hocus) swallow daggers first. 
1675 Coffiee. Houses Vind. in Hart. Misc. VI. 473 Our pam- 
phlet-monger (that sputters out senseless characters faster, 
than any hocus can vomit inkle). 1694 R. L'Estrange I 
Fables xciv. (1714) 109 These Ordinary Hocusses . . have 
been made use of in all ages. 1699 — Colloq. Erasm. (17 it) 
37 Running mad after Buffoons, Fortune-tellers and Hocus's. 
+ b. trans/. A cheat, impostor, pretender. Obs. 

c 1685 South Strut. Will for Deed Serm. (171 5) 411 J[ust 
like that old formal Hocus, who denied a Beggar a Farthing, 
and put him off with his Blessing. 

2. Jugglery, trickery, deception. Obs. or arch. 
1652 Gaule Magastrom. 41, I must not believe there was 

any Hocas in this. 1693 R. Goulo Corrupt. Times 3 
(Stanf.) A quick Eye may all their Hocus see. 1854 Syo. 
Dobell Balder xxiv. 164 Here.. With neither gold nor 
tinsel, cap nor crown, Hocus nor title . . nor conjuring-rod 
nor sceptre.. To lie here thus. 

3. Dragged liquor: cf. Hocos v. 2. 
In mod. Diets. 

4. Comb, as hocus- trick, juggling trick. 

c 1680 Roxb. Ball. (1885) Y. 595 Three Kingdoms now at 
stake do lie, And Rooks all Hocus-tricks do try, That ye 
may be undone, a 1683 Oldham Poet. Wks. (t686) 78 Such 
Holy Cheats, such Hocus Tricks, these, For Miracles 
amongst the Rabble pass. 

Hocus (h^a-kas), v. [f. Hocus sb. 

Supposed to be the source of the later Hoax v., though 
the want of instances for the 18th c. makes this less certain. 
Apparently revived in 19th c, perh. under the influence of 
hoax.] 

1. trans. To play a trick upon, * take in *, hoax. 
1675 R. Head Proteus Rediv. 322 The Mercer crieSj Was 

ever Man so HocussM 7 however, I have enough to maintain 
me here, a 1686 Nalsok (T.), One of the greatest pieces of 
legerdemain, with which these jugglers hocus the vulgar and 
incautelons of the present age. 1847 Disraeli Tancred vi. 
v, There is nothing . . I so revel in as hocussing Guizot and 
Aberdeen. 1883 Lo. R. Gower My Remin. I 368 These 
people have been hocussed and cheated by the Government. 

2. To stupefy with drags, esp. for a criminal 
purpose ; hence, to drag (liquor). 

1831 in Ann. Reg., Law Cases (1832) 321/2 [A witness] 
saw May put some gin into Bishop's tea. He said, * Are you 
going to hocus (or Burke) me ?' 1837 Dickens Pickw. xiii, 
' What do you mean bjr " hocussing brandy-and water ?*. . 
'Puttin' laud'num in it*, replied Sam. 1848 Thackeray 
Van. Fair]xiv, It was at her house at Lausanne that he 
was hocussed at supper and lost eight hundred pounds to 
Major Loader. 1885 J as. Graht Royat High landers (Rt\6%.) - 
154 By unfair play he had rooked many : he had hocussed 
horses. 1887 Besant The World -went etc xviii. 148 You • 
shall hocus his drink and put him on hoard. 

Hence Ho cussed a., Hocussing" vbl. sb.; 
also Ho'cusser, one who hocusses. 

1827-39 De Quincev Murder Postscr. Wks. IV. 107 The 
landlord.. they intended to disable hy a trick then newly , 
introduced amongst robbers, and termed hocussing. 1862 
Mavhew Lond. Labour IV. 31 The 'Drummer' plunders 
by stupefaction; as the ' hocusser '. 1865 Dickens Mut. 
Fr. u. xii, 1 will not say a hocussed wine. 1892 M idoleton 
Rome II. S3 The bribing of jockeys and the ' hocussing ' of 
horses and their drivers were familiar to the ancient Romans. 

HOCUS-POCUS (h<?a-k3s parkas), sb. {a., adv.) 
Also 7 hocas pocas, hokos pokos, hokus pokus. 
[Appears early in 17th c, as the appellation of a 
juggler (and, apparently, as the assumed name of 
a particular conjuror) derived from the sham 
Latin formula employed by him : see below, and 
cf. Grimm, Hokuspokus. 

The notion that Iwcvs pocus was a parody of the Latin 
words used in the Eucharist, rests merely on a conjecture 
thrown out by Tillotson : see below. 

1655 Aov Candle in Dark 29, 1 will speak of one man. . 
that w~nt about in King James his time, .who called him- 
self, The Kings Majesties most excellent Hocus Pocus, and 
so was called, hecause that at the playing of every Trick, he 
used to say, Hocus pocus, tout us talontns, vade celeriter 
jubeo, a dark composure of words, to blinde the eyes of the 
beholders, to make his Trick pass the more currantly with- 
out discovery, a 1694 Tillotson Serm. xxvi. (1742) II. 237 
In all probability those common juggling words of hocus 
Pocus are nothing else but a corruption of hoc est corpus, by 
way of ridiculous imitation of the priests of the Church of 
Rome in their trick of Transubstantiation.] 

fl. A conjuror, juggler. (In 17th c. freq. as 
proper name or nickname of a conjnror.) Also 
trans/, a trickster. Obs. 
I 1624 Gee New Shreds Old Snare at, 1 alwayes thought 
they had their rudiments from some iugling Hocas Pocas in 
a quart pot. 1625 B. Johson Staple of N. 11. Wks. (Rtldg.) 
388/2 Iniquity came in like Hokos Pokos, in a Iuglers ierkin, 
I with false skirts. 1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 55 A Persian 



Hocus-pocus, .performed rare trickes with hands and feet. 
1648 C. Walker Relat. 4 Observ. 12 This labyrinth into 
which these unpolitick Hocas Pocasses have brought us. 
1650 H. More Observ. Anitna Magica in Enthus. Tri. 
(1056) 117 He opens as Hokus Pokos do's his fists, where 
we see that here is nothing and there is nothing. 1680 
HiCKERiKGiLL Meroz 26 He shall now.. play as many tricks 
as Hocus Pocus at a fair. 17. . Tollet in Johnson Shaks. 
Plays, 1 Hen. IV, v. v. (Jod.), 1 incline to call him hocus- 
pocus* or some juggler, or attendant upon the master of the 
hobbyhorse. 

fb. To play hocus-pocus, to play the juggler, to 
juggle. Obs. 

1659 Lond. Chant id. ix. in Harl. Dodsley XII. 343 Thou 
hast played hocus-pocus with me, I think. 1737 Benti.ey 
Free Thinking % 12 (R.) Onr author is playing hocus pocus 
in the very similitude he takes from that jugler. 

2. Used as a formula of conjuring or magical in- 
cantation. (Sometimes with allusion lo an as- 
sumed derivation from hoc est corpus : see etymo- 
logy above.) 

1632 Randolph Jealous Lev. 1. x. Hocus-pocus, here you 
shall have me, and there you shall have me ! 1656 Hobbes 
Lib. Necess. <$• Chance (1841) 384 This term of insufficient 
cause, .is cot intelligible, but a word devised like hocus 
pocus, to juggle a difficulty out of sight. 177* Fletcher 
Logica Genev. 201 The hocus pocus of a popish priest cannot 
turn bread into flesh. 1851 Longf. Gold. Leg. 1. Court-yard, 
The Priests, .began to mutter their hocus-pocus. 1886 Mal* 
lock Old Order Changes U. 47 This man, who only an hour 
ago was muttering hocus pocus, in the dress of a mediaeval 
conjuror. 

3. A juggler's trick ; conjuring, jugglery ; sleight 
of hand ; a method of bringing something about as 
if by magic ; trickery, deception. 

1647 N. Bacon Pise. Govt. Eng. l lxiv. (1739) 135 Thus 
this Statute became like a Hocus Pocus, a thing to still the 
people for the present, and serve the King's turn. 1678 
Marvell Growth Popery 28 The same opportunities that 
others had of practising the Hocus Pocus of the Face, of 
Playing the French Scaramuccie. 1688 R. Holme A rmoury 
m. 447/1 The Art of Leger De Maia or Tugling, otherwise 
called Hocus Pocus. 1774 Westm. Mag. 11. 449 There hath 
been a mystery, a hocus-pocus, in all Religions, since the 
days of the Egyptians to those of the American Indians. 
184a DtCKENS Amer. Notes xii, The vagabond arts of sleight- 
of-hand, and hocus-pocus. 1843 w « Irving in Life $ Lett. 
(1866) III. 300 These insurgent legions .. which, by the 
sudden hocus pocus of political affairs, are transformed into 
loyal soldiers. 

1 4. A bag or 4 poke 1 used by jugglers. Obs. rare, 
c 1640 [ShirlevI Capt. Underwit 11. it in Bullen O. PI. II. 

^42 His very fingers cryed *give me the gold I* which .. 
e put in his hocas pocas, a little dormer under his right 
skirt. 

B. 1. atlrib. or adj. Juggling ; cheating, tricky. 

1668 R. L'Estrange Vis. Quev. (1708) 117 Hocus Pocus 
Tricks are calPd Slight of Hand. 1698-1700 E. Ward Lond. 
Spy in Ashton Soc. Life Q. Anne (1882) II. 94 By virtue of 
this Hocus Pocus Stratagem he had conjur'd all the ill 
blood out of my Body. 1773 Macklih Love A la Mode 11. 
i, The law is a sort of hocus-pocus science. 1785 Span. 
Rivals 9 He looks rather hocus pocus, as a body may say. 
1841 E. Miall in Nonconf 1. 305 A sort of hocus-pocus use 
of the word ' church \ 

2. as adv. 

x8xs W. H. Ireland Scribbleomania 24 To joke us, Great 
Southey performs all his flights Hocus Pocus. 
HOCUS-POCUS, v . [f. prec] 

1. inlr. To act the conjnror, juggle; to play 
tricks, practise deception. 

1687 R. L'Estrange Ansiv. Diss. 18, I never lov'd the 
Hocus-Pocussing of Hoc est Corpus Meum. a 1704 — 
(J.), This gift of hocuspocussing. and of disguising matters, 
is surprizing. 1838 Eraser's Mag. XV11I. 157 So Talley- 
rand hocus-pocused in politics. .nothing but political leger- 
demain. 1855 Miss Manning Old Chelsea Bun-ho. xiii. 212, 
1.. showed them some simple Hocus-pocussiog. 

2. trans. To play tricks upon ; to transform as if 
by jugglery. 

1774 Westm. Mag. II. 375 But, hocus'd-pocus'd All, with 
so much art I 1808 Miss-led General 30 Before Frederic 
was two years old . . he was hocus-pocus'd, alias, metamor- 
phosed, into a Bishop. 1892 Nation (N. Y.) 28 Apr. 317/1 
So commonly is the law hocus-pocussed by the local boards 
before whom the new voters are made. 

Hocu8-po*cusly, adv. [f. Hocus-pocus a. + 
-ly 2 .] In a ' hocus-pocus ' manner; by jugglery. 

1791 Lackington Mem. (1792) 107 Many of their hearers 
are not only methodistically convinced, or alarmed, but are 
also hocus pocusly converted. 

Hod (hpd), sb. [Not in evidence before 16th c. : 
app. a modification of Hot sb. 1 in same sense : see 
esp. qnot. 1300 there.] 

1. An open receptacle for carrying mortar, and 
sometimes bricks or stones, to supply builders 
at work ; also the quantity carried in it, a hodful. 

Formerly a sort of tray ; now, as in quot. 1688. 

*573 Tusse* Husb. xvii. (1878) 37 A lath hammer, trowel, 
a hod. or a traie. 161 1 Cotcr., Oiscau.. also, a Hodd ; the 
Tray wherein Masons, &c. carrie their Mortar. 1636 MS. 
Acc. St. John's Host.* Canterb^ For 4 hodes of lime and 
sand, j s. 1688 R. Holme A rmoury m. 395/2 The Hod is a 
kind of three square trough made up at one end and open at 
the other, haveing a staffc fixed to its bottom. 1800 B. Rush 
in Med. Jml. III. 185, 1 have done but little more than 
carry the hod to assist in completing part of a fabric 1848 
Mrs. Jameson Sacr. 4 Leg. Art (1850) 297 Ascending a 
ladder with a hod full of bricks. 

2. A receptacle for carrying or holding coal. 
Formerly dial, and US. 9 bnt now generally ap- 
plied to a pail-shaped coal-scnttle, having one 
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upper edge prolonged in a scoop-like form, for 
throwing coal on the fire. 

182S1 etc « Coal-hod [see Coal 16]. 1854 Miss Bakes 
Northampt. Gloss. , Hod, a trough or scope, made of wood 
or metal, for carrying coals or cinders. A coal-hod, or cinder- 
hod. 1870 Miss Alcott Old-fash. Girl ii. 26 Tom, resenting 
the insult, had forcibly seated her in the coal-hod. 1884 
Tradesman's Price List, French 'Repousse' Coal Hod. 
Waterloo Coal Hods. 

3. (Seequot.) 

1883 Gresley Gloss. Coal-Mining) Hod, a cart or sled for 
conveying coals in the stalls of thin seams. 

4. altrib. and Comb, (from 1), as hod-bearing 
-elevator, -work ; hod-bearer, •carrier = Hodman 
q.v. ; hod -wo man, a woman acting as a hod-bearer ; 
hod -work, unskilled labour, mere mechanical 
drudgery. 

1831 Carlyls Sari. Res. 11. iii, Till the Hodman is dis- 
charged or reduced to *hod-bearing. 1771 Smollett 
Humph. CI. so May, The * hod-carrier, the low mechanic, 
the tapster, the publican. 1866 A. L. Panay Elem. Pol. 
Econ. (1873) 95 Why class the brick-maker as a productive 
laborer, and refuse the epithet to the hod-carrier ? # 1875 
Knight Diet. Mech., * h 1 od-elevator, a hoisting device to 
raise hods loaded with bricks or mortar to the . . building. 
1891 R. H. Busk in N. <fr Q. 31 Oct. 351/2 Hodmen and 
*hod women always display the former quality. 1837 Caalvle 
Mirabeau in Misc. Ess. (1888) V. an To do *hodwork and 
even skilful handiwork. 

Hence Ho'dded a. nonce-wd., bearing a hod ; 
Ho dful, the quantity that a hod will contain. 

1801 W. TAVLoa in Monthly Mag. XII. 588 With hodfuls 
of allusion to familiar national nature. 181a H. & J. Smith 
Rej. Addr. 78 Workmen in elder times would mount a ladder 
With hodded heads. 

Hod, v. Sc. [? Onomatopoeic.] intr. To bob 
up and down in riding; to jog. 

1785 Burhs Holy Fair vii, Here farmers gash, in ridin 
graith Gaed hoddin by their cotters. 1889 Stevenson 
Master of B. 229 The smoking horses and the hodding 
post-hoy. 

Hod, early ME. f. Had, -hood, condition, etc. ; 
dial. f. Hold ; obs. f. Hood sb. and v. 

Hodde, obs. form of Hood, 

Hodden (hp-d'n). Sc. Also 8 hoddan, 8-9 
hoddin, 9 huddin. [Origin unknown.] 

1. Woollen cloth of a coarse quality such as used 
lo be made by country weavers on their hand-looms. 

179a Sinclair in Statist. Ace. Scotl., Forfar IV. 342 Of 
the wool, .is manufactured almost every kind of cloth worn 
in the parish ; hodden, which is most used for herds cloaks, 
and is sold at is. Sd. the yard ; plaiding [etc], la 1800 
Bonnie Lizzie Lindsay xxx. in Child Ballads VIII. ccxxvt 
(1892) 262/2 And make us a bed o green rashes, And covert 
wi huddins sae grey. 1837 CAaLVLE Fr. Rev. III. in. iv, 
Behold how their Peasants, in mere russet and hodden . .dash 
at us like a dark whirlwind. 

b. atlrib. or adj. c. Comb., as hodden-clad adj. 

1812 W. Tehnant Anster F. 11. xxi, Tenant and laird, 
and hedger hodden-clad. 1837 Carlvle Fr. Rev. III. 1. vi, 
The hodden or russet individuals are Uncustomary. 

2. Hodden grey. Grey hodden, made without 
dyeing, * by mingling one black fleece with a dozen 
white ones ' {Gloss, to Burns, Paterson, 1877). Ap- 
plied to the * cloth worn by the peasantry, which 
has the natural colour of the wool (Jam.). Hence 
often takeu^as the typical garb of homely rusticity. 

A poetic inversion oigrey hodden % used for rime's sake by 
Ramsay in a well-known passage, whence also in Burns, 
which has thence become^ a stock phrase, the two words 
being often hyphened, as if ' hodden 1 were a qualification 
of * grey \ or * hodden-grey ' were a colour. 

1724 Ramsay Gent. Sheph. v. ii, But Meg, poor Meg I 
maun with the shepherds stay, And tak what God will send 
in hodden grey. 1795 Burns A man's a man 10 {Scots 
Mag. 1797, 611) What tho' on hamely fare we dine, Wear 
hoddan grey and a' that [ed. Curry 1800 though .. hoddin]. 
1816 Scott Old Mort. viii, An old woman, .supported by a 
stout, stupid.looking fellow, in hodden-grey. 1837 R. Nicoll 
Poems (1843) 175 His coat is bame-spun hodden-gray. 1851 
Longf. Gold. Leg. 1. Court-yard, He went . . Clothed in a 
cloak of hodden grey. 

attrib. 1820 Scorr Abbot xvii, From the hodden-grey 
coat to the cloak of scarlet and gold. 1843 James Forest 
Days I. ii, Plain hodden-grey cloth, of a coarse fabric. 
\>.fig. 

1866 Chr. Rossetti Princess Progr.dc. xvii, And heaven 
put off its hodden grey For mother-o'«pearl. <zi88a Whittier 
Garris. Cape Ann iv, Golden-threaded fancies weaving in a 
web of hodden gray. 

Hcrdding-spade. local. (See quot.) 

a 1825 Forbv Voc. E. Anglia, H odding-spade, a sort of 
spade principally used in the fens, so shaped as to take up 
a considerable portion of earth entire, somewhat like a hod. 
1863 Morton Cycl. Agric. II. Gloss. (E. D. S.). 

Hoddy, hoddie (bp-di), a. dial. [?f. ME. Mtf, 
hode state, condition : see Had sb.] In good con- 
dition physically or mentally ; healthy ; in good 
spirits, pleasant, cheerful. 

1664 J. Wilson Cheats v. v, O my Child, my Child— Thy 
father is prettie hoddie again, but this will break his heart 
quite. 1674 Ray S. $ E. C. Words 68 Hoddy, well pleasant, 
in good tune or humour, c 1700 Kennett in Land MS. 1033 
If. 184 Hoddy, well, in good health. * Pretty hoddy.* Kent, 
1785 Sarah Fieloing Ophelia II. i, I love a hoddy girl. 
a 1825 Forbv Voe. E. Anglia, Hoddy, pretty well in health 
and spirits; in tolerably good case. 1890 Gloucestersh. 
Gloss., Hoddy pretty, pretty well. 

tHoddy-dod, hoddidod. Obs. [The ele- 
ment dod is evidently the same as in Dodman a 
Vol. V. 



shell-snail ; hoddy dod, hoddy-doddy, hodman-dod, 
are perhaps in origin nursery reduplications ; but 
the element hoddy- appears itself to have come to 
be associated with or to mean ' snail ' (or ? horned), 
as in several words that follow.] A shell -snail. 

i6ox Holland Pliny II. 368 So doth the ashes of shell - 
snailes or hoddidods. Ibid. 539 H oddy-dods or shell-Snailes 
sticking hard therto and eating it. 161 s Florio, Chiocciola 
..also a hoddydod, a shel-snaile, a perwinkle. 

Hoddy-doddy, sb. and a. Obs. exc. dial. [See 
prec. (In sense 3, with reference lo the * horns ' of 
a cnckold ; cf. sense 1.)] 

A. sb. 1. A small shell-snail, dial. 

T 2. A short and dumpy person : cf. B. Obs. 

a 1553 Uoall Royster D. 1. i. (Arb.) 11 Sometime I hang 
on Hanky n Hoddydodies sleeue. 1702 Burlesque R. 
V Estranges Vis. Qnev. 76 Some thick and short like 
Hoddy Doddies. 1 723 Swift Cook Maid's Let. 10 A person- 
able man, and not a spindle-shank'd hoddy-doddy. 

+ 3. A cuckold ; a hen-pecked man ; a noodle ; 
a simpleton. Obs. 

1598 B. Jonson Ev. Man in Hum. iv. viii. Wks. (Rtldg.) 
35/1 You, That make your husband such a boddie-doddie. 
1656 S. Holland Zara 162 Where shall I bath this vexed 
body, Tormented to a Hoddy-Doddy 1 

4. dial. (Seequot.) 

1847-78 Halliwell, Hoddy-doddy .. a revolving light. 
Devon. 

B. adj. 1. Short and dumpy or clumsy. 

1824 Miss FERaiER Inher. Ixxviii, Shoals of hoddy-doddy, 
white-haired, blubbered boys and girls. 1854 Miss Bakfr 
Northampt* Gloss. 329 Hoddy-Doddy. disproportionately 
stout. A short, lusty, squat looking person is said to be * all 
hoddy-doddy . with us it is restricted to females. 

2. dial. Confused, in a whirl. 

a 1809 J. Palmer Like Master Like Man (1811) 1. 159, I 
gets up, all hoddy-doddy, and goes out to see what were 
matter. 

t Hoddy-noddy. Obs. rare. [Reduplicated 
from Noddy.] A fool, simpleton, noodle. 

1600 O. E. Reply to Libel 1. vii. 181 If this hoddy Noddy 
thinke otherwise, let bim.. bring foorth bis proofes. 

t Ho'ddypeak. Obs. Forms: 6 hody-, hodi-, 
hodie-, hoddy-, huddi-, -peke, -peeke, -peak(e, 
-peck. [f. hoddy (see Hoddy-dod) +Peak sb. or 
v., but the sense is obscure.] A fool, simpleton, 
noodle, blockhead. 

1S00 in Furniv. Ball.fr. MSS. I. 254 Who dwelleth here, 
wyll no man speke ? Is there no fole nor hody-peke ? 1549 
Latimer xrdSerm. bef. Edw. VI (Arb.) 84 Wbat ye brain- 
sycke fooies, ye hoddy peckes, ye doddye poulles, ye huddes, 
do ye beleue hym ? are you seduced also? 1554 Cnristopher- 
son Exhort, agst. Rebel. (N.), They counte peace to be 
cause of ydelnes, and that it makcth men hodipekes and 
cowardes. 1563-^87 Foxe A. <fr M. (1684) II. 547 O most idiot 
huddipeaks and blockish condemners, 1589 Nashe Anat. 
Absurd. 13 A Paramour.. vnder her husbands, that hoddy- 
peekes nose. 

t Ho'ddypoll. Obs. In 6 -poule, -peelo. 
[f. hoddy as in prec. + Poll head : cf. Doddtpoll 
in same sense.] A fool, simpleton ; a cuckold. 

igaa Skelton Why not to Court 670 Moche I wonder, How 
suche a hoddypoule So boldely dare controule. 1589 
Nashe Almond for Parrat 4 a, Learne of ber .. to make 
hodie-peeles of your husbandes, and leade them..vp and 
downe the streetes by the homes. 

t Hode, var. Hade Obs. trans. To ordain, 
consecrate ; in quot 1275, to admit to a religious 
order. 

[900-1340 see Hade v. 1 ] c 1275 Lay. 28474 pare me hire 
hodede and munechene makede. c 1425 Eng. Conq. Irel. 
Iv. 132 Ihon comyn [was] . . of the clergye . . by on accordc 
1-chose ; & of the pope . . theraftyr 1-hodet & I-sacred. 

Hode, obs. form of Hood. 

f Hodelnesse. Obs. rare. [perh. for hodemesse, 
or from the same root as Hoder v., hoder-moder.] 
Concealment, secrecy. 

c 1475 Partenay 5961 His knyghtly entent Stilled ne put 
shold he in hodelnesse. 

Hode-man, obs. f. Hood-man. 

t Hoder, v. Obs. Also 5 hodur. [ME. hoder, 
of which a modern form would be hudder, an itera- 
tive from same stem as huddle. Cf. LG. hudern 
to cherish, shelter, as a hen her chickens, iterative 
of MLG. huden to hide, conceal, cover up.] 

1. trans. To huddle together. 

c 1330 R. Bruhhe Chron. (1810) 073 Scatred er bi Scottis, 
& hodred in ber hottes, neuer bei ne the [Pol. Songs 286 
Hodred in the hottes, v.rr. hodered, hodird, hoderd]. 

2. To cover or wrap up tenderly ; to ' cuddle \ 
£1440 Bone Flor. 112 Sche schall me bothe hodur and 

happe, And in hur lovely armes me lappe. 

Hoder-moder : see Hudder-mudder adv. Obs. 

Hodge (h?d 2 ). Also 4 Hogge, 5 Hoge, 6 
Hodg. [Abbreviated and altered from Roger, like 
Hob from Robert, Hick from Richard.] 

1. A familiar by-form and abbreviation of the 
name Roger; used as a typical name for the Eng- 
lish agricultural labourer or rustic. 

c 1386 CHAUcEa Cook's Prol. 12 Euer sibbe I highte hogge 
of ware. [Ibid. 21 Oure host seyde I graunt it the, Now telle 
on, Roger.] 1483 CrtM. Angl. 187/1 Hogc, Rogents, nomen 
proprium. 1589 Greene Menaphon (Arb.) 58 These Arca- 
dians are giuen to take the benefit of euerie Hodge, a 1700 
\i. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, Hodge, a Country Clown, also 
Roger. 1794 Wolcott (P. Pindar) Wks. III. 350 No more 



shall Hodge's prong and shovel start. i8a6 in Hone Every- 
day Bk. II. 1210 You seem to think that with the name 1 
retain all the characteristics, .of a hodge. 1885 Observer 13 
Dec. 5/3 The conduct of Hodge in the recent election. 
2. (See quots.) Cf. haggis. 

1879 Miss Jacksoh Shropsh. Word-bk., Hodge, the large 
paunch in a pig. 1884 Chesh. Gloss., Hodge, the stomach of 
a pig, cleaned out and eaten as tripe. 

6. Jolly Hodge (also Jolly Roger), the pirate's 
flag bearing the Death's Head and Cross-bones. 

182a Scott Pirate xl, Up goes the Jolly Hodge, the old 
black flag, with the death's-head and hour-glass. 

4. Comb., as Hodge-razor, a razor made to sell 
to Hodge : see Peter Pindar's Wks. (1794) 1. 151 ; 
hence, in Carlyle, anything made to sell ; a sham. 

1843 Carlyle Dr. Francia in Misc. Ess. (187a) VII. 48 
Hodge-razors, # in all conceivable kinds, were openly 
marketed, * which were never meant to shave, but only to 
be sold I * 

Hodgee, -gia, obs. ff. hoja, Khoja, a teacher. 

Hodge-podge (h^d3,p^ds), sb. Forms: 5 
hogpoch, 6 hogepotche, 6-7 hodge-potch, 7 
hodg-podge, -poge, (hogg-podg, hodge-bodge), 
7-8 hodg-podg, 7- hodge-podge. [A corruption 
of Hotchpotch ; prob. assimilated to the familiar 
personal name Hodgb.] 

1. A dish made of a mixture of various kinds of 
meat, vegetables, etc., stewed together; a haricot; 
esp. in Sc. =* Hotchpotch i. 

i6aa Mabbe tr. Aleman's Guzman d*Alf. II. 275 A hodge- 
podge of boyled mutton, that was nothing but mammockes. 
1641 Nenvs fr. Hell, Rome, etc. in Harl. Misc. (Malh.) IV. 
398 This covered mess is a gallimawfry ; or, as the Flemings 
calls it, a hodge-podge, wherein are sundry meats stewed 
together. 1658 Phillips, A Hodge-podge, or Hotch-pot f a 
Hachee, or flesh cut to pieces, and sodden together with 
Herbs [1706 {ed. Kersey) Also any kind of cold mixture of 
Thingsl. 1699 Dampier Voy. II. 11. 38 The little Pieces of 
Beef were like Plums in our Hodg-podg. 1769 Mas. Raffald 
Eng. Housekpr. (1778) 141 A hodge-podge of Mutton. 1843 
I.efevbe Life Trav. Phvs. III. in. xiv. 285 A basin of sour 
pea-soup, as thick as hodgepodge. 

2. contemptuous. A clumsy mixture of ingredients. 
1615 G. Sandys Trav. 1. 65 Hodgpodges made of flower, 

milke, and hony. 1673 Charac. Coffee-Ho. in Harl. Misc. 
(1810) VI. 467 As you have a hodge-podge of drinks, such 
too is your company. 1694 Westmacott Script. Herb. 21 
The Oyntment commonly sold in the shops . . generally a 
sophisticated hodg-podge. 1803 Med. Jml. X. 265 Who 
place greater confidence in the unknown hodge podge of a 
stone-mason or a gingerbread-haker, than in the skill of an 
honest and able regular practitioner. 

3. A heterogeneous mass or agglomeration ; a 
medley, farrago, gallimaufrey. 

[As to the origin of this sense cf. Hotchpot 3.] 
1426 Audelay Poems 29 Cast ham in a hogpoch togedur 
fore to daunce. 1561 Daus tr. Bullingeron Apoc. (1573) 58 
Many at this day make an hogepotche of papistrie and the 
Gospell. 1579 & K - Ded - to Spenser's Sheph. Cal., They 
haue made our English tongue a gallimaufray or hodge- 
podge of al other speches. 1653 Walton Angler xi. 216 
Tis a hodgepodge of business. And mony, and care. 1762 
Kames Elem. Crit. (1763) 1. viii. 389 A perfect hodge-podge 
of chearful and melancholy representations. 1864 Lowell 
Fireside Trav., Italy 202 He [a horse] treated me to a 
hodge-podge of all his several gaits at once. 

f b. See quot. and cf. hodge-podge act in 5. Obs. 
1793 J. PEAasoH Polit. Diet. 29 Hodge-Podge, the name 
of a bill passed at the end of the Session, to lick up every 
little thing forgot through the negligence of the Secretary of 
the Treasury, or the hurry of business. 

4. quasi-adb. In confusion, promiscuously. 

1848 Lowell Fab . Critics 544 Roots, wood, bark, and leaves 
. .clapt hodge-podge together, they don't make a tree. 

5. altrib. or as adj. Of the composition of hodge- 
podge or a heterogeneous mixture ; hodge-podge 
act, a name for a legislative act embracing a 
number of incongruous matters : cf. also 3 b. 

1602 Life T. Cromwell 1. ii. 80 Time who doth abuse the 
cheated world, And fills it full of hodge-podge bastardy. 
1705 Hickerihgill Pricst-cr. 11. v. 47 Take warning, that 
they make no more Hodge-podge Divinity. 1766 BAaaiNG- 
toh Obs&rv. Stat. (1796) 449 Thrown together in that very 
strange confusion which hath now obtained the name of a 
hodge-podge act. 1796 Rep. Ho. Com. (1803) XIV. 35 note, 
Hodge Podge Acts, these have been discontinued of late 
years, hut the statute book abounds with them. 1842 P. 
Parley's Ann. III. 16 What is called a hodge-podge sea— 
that is, a sea which is met on the cross hy a cross wind, with 
a cross tide, according to nautical explanation. 1861 Macm. 
Mag. May 31 The 33 Geo. III. c. 26 is quoted by the com- 
missioners as a specimen of what is familiar to lawyers as a 
Hodge.Podge Act. 1878 S. Walpole Hist. Eng. II. 66 
A hodgepodge committee on penal laws, prisons, Botany 
Bay, and forgery. 

Hodge-podge, v. [f. prec. sb.] 

1. trans. To make a hodge-podge of ; to mix up 
in disorder. 

1769 Mas, Raffald Eng. Housekpr. (1778) 137 To hodge 
podge a Hare. 1814 Mao. D'Asblav Wanderer I. 12 Lest 
it should. . he hodge-podged into a conspiracy. 1883 Sivord 
Trorvel Feh. 89/1 A collection of oth jr writer?' views 
mingled with scraps of hymns, .hodge-podged together. 

2. intr. To form a hodge-podge. Hence Hodge- 
podging///. a., heterogeneous. 

177a Gcntl. Mag. XLII. 191/1 A bodge-podging habit, 
'twixt fidler and beau. 

f Hedge-poker. Obs. Also -pocher. [app. 
f. Hodge + Pokeb, bugbear, the devil.] A bug- 
bear or hobgoblin. 

41 



HODG-BPOT. 

1508 Florio, Fisiolo, a hobgoblin, a hag, a sprite, a robin, 
goodfellow, a hodge-pocher. lbtd., Folletto,..* hobgoblin, 
a robin-goodfellowe, a hodgepoker, an clfc 

t Ho'dgepot. Obs. Also 5 hogge pot, hoge- 
potte. [Corruplion of Hotchpot ; cf. Hodge- 
podge.] 

1. Cookery. = Hotchpot i, Hodge-podge i. 

r 14*0 Liber Coeorum (1862) 32 Gose in a Hogge pot. 
<:i43o Two Cookery-bks. 18 Agoos in bogepotte. 1550 J. 
Coke Eng. $ Fr. Heralds § X02 (1877) 89 The rest seke theyr 
lyvynges .. of herbes, rotes, warraons, hodgepottes, fruyte, 
& such other beggery . 1616 Bacon Sp, agst. Ctess Somerset 
(T.), As for mercury water, and other poisons, they might be 
fit "for tarts, which is a kind of hodgepot, [1897 Chicago 
Rec, 29 May, Samp cooked in Dutch fashion like a hutespot 
or hodgepot, with salt beef or pork and potatoes and other 
toots, such as carrots and turnips.] 

2. Law. = Hotchpot 2. 

17a! Bailey, Hodge-pot (in Law), is the putting to- 
gether of Lands of several Tenures, for the more equal 
dividing of them. 

T Hodge-pudding. Obs. rare. [cf. Hodge- 
podge.] A pudding made of a medley of ingre- 
dients. Msojtg. 

1598 Shaks. Merry W, v. v. i£9 Ford, What, a hodge- 
pudding t A bag of flax ? Mist. Page. A puft man ? 

Hodglrin's disease. [So called from Dr. 
Thomas Hodgkin (1 798-1866), who first described 
it.] A disease marked hy enlargement of the 
lymphatic glands and spleen, with progressive 
anaemia : also called lymfhadenoma. 

1877 Roberts Handbk. Med. (ed.3) 11. 285 Simple Hyper- 
trophy constitutes the promineot anatomical character of 
what is known as Hodgkin's disease. 

Hodid, obs. form of Hooded. 

f Hodiern (h^-diSin), a. Obs, [ad. L. hodiern- 
ns, f. hodie to-day.] =next. 

1500-20 DuwaAa Poems lxxxv. 5 Hodiem, modern, sempi- 
tern, Angelicall regyne. 1666 Bovle Hydrost. Paradoxes 
Wks. 1772 II. 754 Contrary to the common optmoa of 
divers hodiem mathematicians, a 1770 Akehsidb Virtuoso 
vi. Hodiern and antique rarities. 

Hodiernal (h^dfrjnal), a. [f. as prec. + -al : 
cf. diurnal] Of or belonging to the present dav. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Hodiernal, of to day, or at this 
time. 1715 M. Davies Athtn. Brit. I. 191 Monks . . of the 
more modern Accuracy, and hodiernal Improvement, a 1879 
J. S. Brewer Eng. Stud. (t88i) 267 The commonest events 
of hodiernal life. 

Hodja, var. Khoja, a Turkish teacher. 
Hodman (h^dm&n). [f. Hod sb,i i + Man.] 

1. A man who carries on his shonlder the hod 
snpplying builders with mortar (which he also pre- 
pares), bricks, or stones ; a ' bricklayer s labourer \ 
(Now very rarely nsed in the trade.) 

1587 Fleming Contn, Holinshed III. 1541/2 They were 
onlie good dikers and hodmen. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), 
Hodtnan, a Labourer that bears a Hod. 1837 Carlvle 
Fr. Rev. 111. 1. v, One of them ..said, He was as weary 
as a hodman that had been beating plaster. 1848 Mill Pol. 
Earn, i- ii„ § 8 (1876) 26 The stupidest hodman, who repeats 
from day to day the mechanical act of climbing a ladder. 

2. Jig. a. One who more or less mechanically 
supplies material to a constructive worker, b. A 
mechanical worker in literature, a literary hack. 

1829 Caslyle in Froude Life (1882) II. 79 They (political 
economists] are the hodmen of the intellectual edifice, who 
have got upon the wall, and will insist on hu tiding as if they 
were the masons. 1849 Miss Mulock Ogilvies xxv. (1875) 
185 A sort of literary hodman. 1887 Sia J. D. Hooker in 
Darwin's Life $ Lett. I. 347 Thk generous appreciation of 
the hod-men of science, and their labours. 

3. A term of contempt applied hy undergraduates 
of Christ Church, Oxford, who were King's Scholars 
of Westminster School, to those who were not, and 
hence to men of other colleges. 

1677 Littletoh Lat. Diet., A Hodman, in Christchurch 
at Oxford. Advena, alienigena (quippe quod Alumni Regii 
e Schola Westmonasteriensi eo adsciti se pro Indigenis 
habeant). 17*1 Amherst Terrx Fil. No. 1 The men [of 
Christ Church! gave themselves airs .. those of other 
Colleges were * squils ' and 4 hodmen 

^ Variously misexplained in diets. : see quots. 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Hodman, .. a young Scholar 
admitted from Westminster-School to be a Student in 
Cbrist's-Cburch College in Oxford. (Followed by Chambers 
(1727I, Rees (1819), etc] 1847 78 Halliwell, Hodman, 
a nickname for a canon of Christ Church, Oxford. 

Hod-man-blind, obs. f. Hoodman-bund. 

Hodmandod (hp-dmaend^d), sb. (a.), [A re- 
duplicated variation of Dodman, Hoddy-dod ; app. 
influenced in form by hodman : it has the dial, 
variants hodmadod, hodmedod, hodman Hob, hod- 
mandon."] 

1. A shell-snati, a dodman. 

i6a6 Bacon Sylva 5 732 The Crab, the Crafish, the Hod- 
mandod or Dodman, the Tortoise, a 1654 Webster Appius 
«Jr Virg. 111. iv, 1 am an Ant, a Gnat, a worm, .a Hodmandod 
amongst flies. 1674-91 Rav S. *r E. C. Words 102 A 
" a shell-snail. 1766 [Anstey] Bath Guide vi. 



Hodmandod, ; 

27 As snug as a Hod'mandoa rides in His ShelL 1050 
Sposoens Suppl. Forby in E. Angl. Gloss., Hodman Hob, 
a snail- shell. 1893 Wiltsh. Gloss., Hodmedod, a snail, 
b. fig. Applied to a deformed person. 
1663 Kjlligsew Parson* s Wed, v. iv. in Hazl. Dodsley 
XIV. 525. 1807 Flowers Lit. 278 His head was thrice 
broader than his body, which . . accident had made such a 
hodmandod one of the greatest philosophers of this age. 
f 2. An early corruplion of the name Hottentot. 
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1697 Dampier Voy. (1729) 1. 536 The Natural Inhabitants 
of the Cape are the Hodmodods, as they are commonly 
called, which is a corruption of the word Hottantot. 1710 
E. Ward Vulgus Brit. 111. 40 So Hodmontots, because their 
Feasts Chiefly consist of Gutts of Beasts. 1729 Coivley's 
Voy. in Collect. Voy. IV. 11. 35 The Hodmandods are born 
white, but make themselves black with Sut, 

3. Any strange creature ; a scarecrow, dial. 

i88j Isle of Wight Gloss., Hodmandod, any strange animal, 
a nondescript. 1886 Berksh. Gloss., Hodmedod, a scare- 
crow ; usually a figure with a hat on, holding a stick to 
represent a gun. _ 
B. adj. Short and clnmsy; « Hoddy-doddy B. 1. 

1825 BarrroH Beauties Wiltsh, 111. Gloss. (E. D. S.), 
Hodmandod, hodmedod, short and clumsy. 1893 Wiltsh. 
Gloss. _ _ , 

Hodograph (h^rdograf). [f. Gr. oMs way + 
-ypcupos (-graph), writing, writer.] 

1. Math. A curve, invented by Sir W. ^ Hamil- 
ton, of which the radius vector represents in mag- 
nitude and direction the velocity of a moving par- 
ticle. Also attrib. 

1846 Proc. R. Irish Acad. 111. 347 The Newtonian law 
[of attraction] may be characterized as being the Law of 
the Circular Hodograph. 1879 Thomson & Tait Nat. Phil. 
1. 1. § 37 If from any fixed point, lines be drawn at every 
instant, representing in magnitude and direction the velocity 
of a point describing any path in any manner, the extremi- 
ties of these lines form a curve which is called the Hodo- 
graph. 1883 A. S. Herschel in Nature 15 Mar. 458 The 
square of the hodograph-radius signifies the square of the 
material point's velocity, or its directed actual energy. 

2. A machine invented by Prof. Marey, for regis- 
tering the paces of a horse, etc. (Commonly, bnt 
unetymologically, spelt odograph.) 

1883 Mag. of Art VI, 109 Some years ago one of the 
horses in M iss Thompson's 1 Roll-Call * was severely attackcd, 
and proved iocorrect hy scientific men, odograph in hand. 

Hence Hodoffraphic a., of the nature of, or per- 
taining to, a hodograph ; Hodogrra'phlcaUy adv., 
hy means of a hodograph. 

1846 Proc. R. Irish Acad III. 34S This hodographic 
curve. 1847 Ibid. 417 Note by Sir W. R. Hamilton, an- 
nouncing a theorem of hodographic isochronism. Ibid^The 
times of hodograph ically describing the intercepted arcs 
will be equal 

Hodometer (lwdpmitai), odometer. [ f - 

Gr. o56s way + fiirpov measure ; cf. F. odomltre 
(1724 in Hatz.-Darm.), whence the more frequent 
spelling without h.] 

An instrument for measuring the distance traversed 
by a wheeled vehicle, consisting of a clockwork 
arrangement attached to the wheel or bearing, 
which records the number of revolutions of the 
wheel ; also, an instrument for measuring distances 
in surveying, consisting of a large light wheel, 
having such a recording apparatus in the centre, 
and trundled along by a handle. Also applied to 
an instrument for measuring distances otherwise 
traversed, e.g. a pedometer. 

1791 Jeffersoh in Harper's Mag. (1885) Mar. 536/1 Pd. 
Lesl lie for an odometer 10 L>[ollars]. 1824 Mechanic s Mag. 
No. 34. 92 An odometer is a machine hy which the steps of a 
person who walks. . may be counted. 1848 Sir J. HEascHEL 
Ess. (1857) 318 To each of these cars, .a hodometer, marking 
the distances travelled . .was attached. 1885 J. Bigelow in 
Harper's Mag. Mar. 536/1 The number of revolutions of 
the wheels of his phaeton . .were registered hy the odometer. 
1885 Tradesman's Price List, Patent Odometer accurately 
registers the distance travelled by Bicycle or Tricycle. 

Hodometrical (h^tome'trikal), a. [f.as prec. 

-h Gr. peTptfcSs Metric + -al.] 

1. Relating to the measurement of a ship*s 'way', 
i.e. the distance traversed by it. 

3730-6 Bailey (folio), Hodometrical . . is the Method of 
Computation of the Measure of the Way of a Ship between 
Place and Place . . and what Way she has made. 1753 in 
Chambers Cycl. Snfip. 1867 Smyth Sailor's Wordbk., 
Hodometrical, [applied to] a method of finding the longi- 
tude at sea hy dead reckoning. 

2. (Also odomeirical.) Belonging to a hodometer. 
1847 Craig, Odometrical. i88» Ogilvie, Hodometrical, 

j. Pertaining to a hodometer. Ibid., Odomeirical. 

Hodo'metry,odo-metry. [£ as Hodometer, 
after Gr. -ticrpia -metry.] Measurement, as by a 
hodometer, of distances traversed. 

1846 Worcester, O dome try, the measurement of distances. 

Hodone, ohs. f. Hoddon, a kind of whale. 

Ho'dsman, rare var. Hodman ; in qnot./^. 

1863 Bates Nat. Amazon viii. (1864) 228 The little hods- 
meo soon have as much as they can carry. 

Hodur(e, var. Hoder v., Obs. ; obs. f. Odour. 

tHodymoke. Obs. rare. ? Concealment. 

c 1450 MYRC2031 Huyde hyt not in hodymoke, Lete other 
mo rede by boke. 

Hoe (h^o), sb.l Obs. exc. dial. Forms : 1 h6h, 
h6, (3-6 hogh), 5- howe, 7-8 haw(e, 5- hoe, 
h.ooe, hoo. [OE. hdh, h6, str. masc. (gen. hSs, 
dat. h6ge,hS, pi. hSs) the same word as the northern 
Heuoh (and app. the same asHo*£.i heel) :-OTent. 
type *hanho- t from ablaut stem of Hano v.] 

'A projecting ridge of land, a promontory* 
(Sweet) ; 'originally a point of land, formed like 
a heel, and stretching into the plain, perhaps even 
into the sea* (Kemble) ; a height ending abruptly 
or steeply : cf. Heogu. Now only in the names 



HOE. 

of particular places, as The Hoe at Plymouth, The 
Hooe near Chipping Camden, Hoo in Kent, Bedford- 
shire, etc. ; and frequent as a second element in 
place-names, as Martinhoe, Mori hoe, Pinhoe, 
Trenlishoe, in Devonshire, Aynho, Ivinghoe, Stan- 
hoe, IVyvenho, elsewhere. 

[OE. hd would normally give hoo (h«), which it has 
given in some of these cases. The hoe (h^°) in other 
arts, may be derived from the OE. dative hoge, giving 
klB. ho$e, howe, how, pronounced like grow, stow. Of 
this hawe may have been a dialectal form: cf. the 
phonology of Hoe sbJ 2 , where we have also howe, haw, 
hoe. In the north of England, there is sometimes con- 
fusion between -hoe and -how from ON. hangr: see 
How sb?\ 

1c 700 Cliarter (13-141* c copy) in Kemble Cod. Dipl. 
I. 45, xl. terrae illius manentes uhi Hogh nuncupatur 
t^Hoo, co. Kentl. ^850 Munsler Glosses (Kluge At*. 
Leseb. $S Promontorium, hooh. 972 Charter in Kemble 
III. 70 Of hrischeale to Sam ho. 988 Ibid. 236 Danon to 
AelfriSe ho. a 1000 in Cockayne Narrat. Angl. Cofiscr. 24 
Da hean hos and dene and garsecg Sone asthiopia we £es- 
nwon. 14.. Liber Sharbur, in Spelman Gloss. s.v. Hoga, 
Edwinus inuenit quendam collem et hogum petrosum, & 
ibi incipiehat adiftcare quandam villam, & vocauit lllam 
Stanhoghiam, qua* postea vocahatur Stanhowe [Stanhoej. 
1590 Spenses F. Q. 11. x. 10 The westerne Hogh, bespnncled 
with the gore Of mighty Goemot. 160a Carew Cornwall 
(1 811) 4 Upon the Hawe at Plymouth is cut out in the 
ground the portraiture of two men, with clubs in their 
hands, whom they term Gog and Magog. 1612 Draytoh 
Polyolb. i. 13 That loftie place at Plimmouth call'd the Hoe 
\rimegd\. 1797 Polwhele Hist. Devonsh. I. 46 The hill 
between the town of Plymouth and the sea, that we call the 
Haw. 

Hoe (h#>), sb. 2 Forms : 3-9 howe, 5 howe, 
6 boue, 7 haw, 7-8 haugh, 7-9 bow, hough, 8- 
hoe. [a. F. hone (1 2th c. in HatzXDarm. : hone in 
Cotgr.) :~OHG. houivd (in MHG. houwe, mod.G. 
hatie), hoe, mattock, pick-ax, f. houwan to Hew. 
The spelling hoe (dne to the falling together of 
-ow, ~oe, in pronunciation, as mflowJloS) appeared 
in 1 8th c, and became the ordinary form ^1755. 
How, hough, are still dialectal; the Sc. is howe 
(hz>u, hou), riming with Sc. pron. of grow, hnowe, 

etc-] , . . 

1. An agricultural and gardening tool, consisting 

of a thin iron blade fixed transversely at the end 
of a long handle ; used for breaking up or loosen- 
ing the surface of the gronnd, hoeing np weeds, 
covering plants with soil, and the like. 

[c 1284 Hist, et Cart. Mon. Gloucesi. (Rolls) III. 219 Quod 
sint in curia, becchise, howae, civerae, et alia minuta uteosilia.] 
137S Babbour Bruce xvn. 344 The yngliss host Arme thame 
in hy . . With . . Pykis, howis, and ek staff.slyngis. c 1430 



Well (E. E. T. S.) 265 Now schal 1 telle aow of be howe 
or a pek-ex wherwyth }e muste stubbe out pe grauel. 1573 
Tusser Husb. xlvt. (1878) 98 A houe and a parer .. to pare 
away grasse and to raise vp the roote. 1606 BavsKErr 
Civ. Life 66 Which to cut downe or roote vp, many 
sithes and howes would scarce suffice. 1664 Evelyn Kal. 
Hort. Apr. (R.), Remember to weed them ..and a little 
after to thin them with a small haugh. 1674 Rav S, 
ff E. C. Words 68 A How', pronounced as mow and 
throw : a narrow iron rake without teeth, to cleanse Gardens 
from weeds. 1678 Anhe Bradstseet Poems 6 Ve husband- 
men, your coulters made by me, Vour houghs, your mat- 
tocks. 1694 Westmacott Script. Herb. 182 It may be the 
better weeded with a Haw. 1722 De Foe Col. Jack (1840) 
j 3 2 With my haugh, or hoe, in my hand. 1753 Hanwav 
Trav. (1762) 1. vi. Uxxiv. 382 A gardiner once threw a bough 
at him. 1764 Grainger Sugar Cane 11. (R.), Let the hoe 
uproot Th' infected cane piece. 1884 Pae Eustace 70 Busy 
with hoe and rake amongst the flowers. 

b. With qualifications, indicating the shape, the 
mode of use, etc In respect of the latter, the chief 
distinction is that of draw-hoes (the original type) 
and thrust-hoes (as in the Dutch hoe). The name 
is also extended, as in horse-hoe, to machines of 
various kinds which do the work of several hoes 
in stirring up the soil between plants, etc. 

Bayonet hoe, a form of draw-hoe, with the blade narrow 
and pointed much in the form of a trowel-bayonet [Cent. 
Diet). Dutch hoe, Scuffle hoe, kinds of thrust-hoes. 
Spanish hoe, Vernon hoe : see quot. 1855. 

1744-46 [see Hani>hoe, Horse-hoe]. i744-£° w - Ellis 
Mod. Hnsbandm. IV. 1. 16 The Beck-hough, is an instru- 
ment differing from the common Pick-axe or Mattock, only 
hy having its two Ends about four Inches hroad. Ibid. 17 
This common Hough (the hand-hough) with which we 
hough all our Turneps, etc., and .. the Dutch Hough, to 
hough hetween the close Rows of drilled Wheat, are of 
prodigious Value to the Farmer. Ibid. iv. 52 This Dutch 
Hoe is., most conveniently fitted to hoe the Weeds up 
between the Drills of Wheat, Barley, etc. 182a Loudon 
Encycl. Gard. (1834) 519 Hoes are of two species, the draw- 
hoe and the thrust-hoe, of each of which there are several 
varieties . . The Spanish hoe . . Pronged hoes [etc]. 1834 
D. Low Elan. Pract. Agric. (1843) 130 mattock-hoe 
of the countries of the East. i8« C. M'Intosh Bk. of 
Gard. II. 38 The best hoe, when deep-stirring the soil 
between drilled crops is performed, is the Spanish hoe . . or 
the Vernon hoe. 

2. A dentist's excavating instrument, shaped like 
a miniature hoe. (Knight Did. Mech. 1875.) 

3. attrib, and Comb., as hoe-handle, -helve, -work ; 
hoe-armed adj.; + hoe-break = Horse- hoe. Also 

HOE-PLOUGH. 



HOB. 

1744-50 W. Ellis Mod. Husbandm. IV. 1. 8 There are 
three Sort* of Hough Horse-breaks, actually in use. Ibid, 9 
This Hough-break is light in itself. 1764 Grainger Sugar 
Cane l 288 Might not the plough that rolls on rapid wheels, 
Save no small labour to the hoe-arm 'd gang? 18x7 Scott 
Let. to Sou they 9 May, All sort of spade-work and hoe-work. 

Hoe, Obs. exc. dial, [Later form of OE. 
hogu, ME. hoje, howe, How sb. 1 , q.v. Cf. Ho v.'S] 
Care, anxiety, trouble. 

1567 Turbesy. tr. Ovid's Ep. 155 b, Though there bee 
a thousand cares that heape my hoe. 1798 Ch. Smith I 'ng. 
Philos, I. 195 Him that.. this gentlewoman is in such a hoe 
about. 1875 Parish Sussex Gtoss. s.y., I doant see as you've 
any call to putt yourself in no such terrible gurt hoe over it. 

Hoe, sbA local, [a. ON. hd-r (Da. kaa) dog- 
fish, shark.] The name, in Orkney and Shetland, 
of the Picked Dog-fish, Sqitalus acanlhias. 

a 1804 G. Barry Hist. Orkney I si. (1805) 296 The Piked 
Dog-Fish... known by the name of the hoe, frequently visits 
our coasts. 1836 Yarrell Brit. Fishes 1 1. 400 The Picked 
Dog-Fish. .among the Scotch islands.. is called Hoe. 

b. Comb, hoe-mother (contracted homer) , the 
Basking Shark, Sclachus maximus ; hoe-tusk, the 
Smooth Houndfish, Muslelus kinnulus, 

a 1804 G. Barrv Hist, Orkney Isl. (1805) 296 The Basking 
Shark . . has here got the name of the hoe-mother, or homer, 
that is the mother of the dog-fish. 1809 A. Eomonstone 
View Zetland Isl. I 1. 304 Sqitalus Mustelus . . Hoe-tusk, 
Smooth Hound. — Frequently met with in the hays. 

Hoe, v. Forms : sec Hoe sb, 2 [f. Hoe j£ .2] 

1. intr. To use a hoe ; to work with a hoc. 
£-1430 Pilgr, Lyf Manhode 111. yiii. (1869) 140 He sigh 

that folk howweden and doluen aboute the cherche. 1664 
Evelyn Kal. Hort. (1729) 199 Weed and haugh betimes. 
1832 Marrvat N. Forster xiv, The slaves . . were at work 
hoeing. 1894 R. Bridges Feast of Bacchus I. 39 Here 
I find you, digging, hoeing. 

2. trans. To weed (crops) with a hoe ; to thin 
out (plants) with a hoe ; to 4 cultivate ' with a hoe. 

1693 Evelyn De la. Quint. Compl. Card. vi. II. 155 Aspara- 
gus.. must be carefully howed, or cleared of Weeds. 1748 
Anson's Voy. hi. ix. 393 Chinese, who had been hoeing rice 
in the neighbourhood. 1846 J. Baxter Libr. Pract. Agric. 
(ed. 4) 1. 243 Peas, properly drilled, and carefully hoed. 1858 
Glennv Card. Every-day Bk. 81/1 Spinach.. is finer when 
boed out to six-inch distances. 

3. To break or stir up (the ground) with a hoe, 
so as to loosen the surface and destroy weeds ; to 
dress with a hoe. 

171 2 J. James tr. Le Blond's Gardening 44 Walks that., 
would take up too much Time to hough and rake, a 1746 
E. Holosworth Rem. Virgil 121 (Jod.) To hough the land 
in the spring time. 1858 Glenny Gard. Every-day Bk, 
133/2 Hoe the ground between the young evergreens and 
deciduous plants. 

4. with adv. To dig up, raise up, take away, cut 
down, cover in, with a hoe. 

1699 Evelyn Kal. Hort. (ed. 9) 56 Rake away what you pull 
or Haugh up. 1707 Sloane Jamaica I. p. Ixiv, When the 
Potatoes. are full grown, they hough up the roots. 1788 
Tram. Soc. ArtsW. 93, 1 . .hoed them in at the last hoeing 
about the middle of May. 1846 J. Baxter Libr. Pract. Agrt'c. 
(ed. 4) II. 339 Exposed to the frosts during the winter, from 
the earth being hoed away from them. 1885 Gardening 13 
Juae 183 Dig them [sow thistles] in if you can, but in any 
case hoe them down. 1886 Casseirs Fam. Mag. May 337 
This done, hoe up the soil between the rows. 

Hence Hoed (h^d) ppl. a. Also Hoe able a. 

1740 Tull Horse-hoeing Husb. xi. (1822) 138 The wheat 
may not be hoeable before the winter is past. 1744-50 
W. Ellis Mod. Husbandm. IV. in. 27 There is no such 
Necessity for deep Houghing, lest the houghed Turneps up- 
set and grow again. 

Hoe, van Heo, \i\prons., Ho. Hoeboy, Hoe- 
buck, obs. var. of Hautboy, Hawbuck. 

Hoe-cake (b^u k^k). U.S. [Orig. cake baked 
on the broad thin blade of a cotton-field hoe {Cent. 
Diet.).'] Coarse bread, made of Indian meal, water, 
and salt, and usually in the form of a thin cake. 

1793 J. Barlow Hasty Pudding \, Some talk of Hoe-cakes, 
fair Virginia's pride. 1809 W. Trying Knickerb. (1861) 138 
Great roisters, much given to revel on hoe-cake and bacon. 
1885 Boston (Mass.) Jml. 4 Sept. 2/4 Perhaps Americans 
will . . make international the power and elegance of hoe-cake 
and baked beans. 

Hoe-down. U.S. A noisy, riotous dance ; = 
Breakdown 2. 

1860 in Bartlett Diet. Amer. (ed. 3). 1885 Libr. Mag. 
(N. V.) July 1 They [negroes] dancecl their vigorous hoe- 
downs, jigs. 

Hoefal (h^ful). [f. Hoe + -ful.] As 
much as can be lifted on a hoe. 

1866 Livingstone Last Jmls. (1873) I. v. 129 The final 
preparation is effected by men digging .. passing each hoe- 
ful into the left hand. 

Hoeing (rwu-irj), vbl. $b. [f. Hoe v. + -ing 
The action of the vb. Hoe ; stirring up the ground, 
digging, weeding, etc. with a hoe. 

1676 Worlidge Cyder (1691) 77 They require your care 
in hawing. 1699 Evelyn Kal. Hort. (ed. 0) 87 Begin the 
work of Haughing. 1787 Winter Syst. Husb. 211 Hoeing 
is the breaking or dividing of the soil by plows or other in- 
struments, while the corn or plants are growing thereon. 
1842 Brand Diet. Sci. etc. s.v. f Hoeing is sometimes per- 
formed on surfaces which are without weeds, for the purpose 
of stirring the soil. 

b. Comb., as hoeing- instrument, -mack trie, -I t me. 

1744-50 W. Ellis Mod. Husbandm, 1 V. in. 27 1 f the Ground 
is wettish at Houghing-time. 1875 Knight Diet. Mech., 
Hoeing Machine .. for tending drilled or dibbled crops. 
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Hoe'-plough, sb. ? Obs. = Horse -hoe. 

. 1733 Tdll Horse-hoeing Husb. xvi. 112 The Plow, which 
is almost the same with the Ho- Plow. 1775 Romans Florida 
1 20 In a large field these hoeings are most commodiously 
performed by the hoe plough drawn by one horse. 

Hence Hoe -plough, v. trans., to hoe with a hoe- 
plocgh ; Hoe-ploughing- vbl. sb, 

1733 Tull Horse-kocing Husb. x. 45 Vou may Ho-plow 
them. 1770-4 A. Hunter Georg.Ess. (1803) I. 432 Hoe- 
ploughings necessary for completing tbe crop are three. 
1790 Castles in Phil. Trans. LXXX. 356 The land should 
then be ploughed or hoe-ploughed twice. 

Hoer (hou'di). Also 8 hougher. [f. Hoe v. + 
-er One who hoes or uses a hoe. 

1744-50 W. Ellis Mod. Husbandm. V. 1. 86 Turnips may 
be houghed ill, if the hougher stubs them, as we call it, i.e. 
if he . . only cut off the heads, and leave the roots in the 
ground. 1893 Baring-Gould Cheap-Jack Z. II. 117 The 
wheat had to oe hoed, and the hoers were women. 

II Hoey. [Chinese (Mandarin dial.) huy (tun), 
society, club, guild.] A society of Chinese : esp. 
a secret society formed by them in English-speaking 
countries or colonies. 

1865 Sat. Rev. 25 Mar. 351 The people [Chinese] from 
every province form a secret society or ' hoey ', bound to- 
gether by solemn oaths, and imposing the most implicit 
obedience on its members. 1883 Spectator 24 Nov. 1504/2 
The terrible law making entrance into a Hoey or Secret 
Society a crime punishable with death. 1885 Cycl. India 
(ed. 3) II. 91 Hoe, a secret society of the Chinese into which 
the members are initiated. 

Hof, early f. Hove. Hof, hofen - hove, hoven, 
pa. t. and pple. of Heave v. Hofe, obs. f. Hoop. 

Hoff, obs. Sc. f. Hove ; dial. f. Hough sb. and v., 

1825 Brockett, Hoff, hough, to throw any thing under 
the thigh. 1828 Craven Dial., Hoff, the hock. In the plural 
tuffs, a ludicrous term for the feet. 

tHo'fles,fl. Obs, [f. ME. hof, Hove + , 
•less: cf. ON. hdftauss immoderate.] Immoderate, 
excessive; unreasonable; intemperate. Alt hofelses 
(quot. 1200), immoderately. 

c 1200 Ormin 6224 Swa batt jitt nohht att hofelaes Ne nede 
be^m to swinnkenn. a iaag Ancr, R. 108 Muchel hofleas 
is pet cumen into ancre buse..vorte sechen eise berinne. 
c 1230 Halt Meid.43 Sone so bu . . buncheS hofles & hoker 
of ewt bat moo seid be oSer deS 3ette. 

t Hofte. Obs. [app. MDn. hooft, hovet Head.] 

1SJ6 Skelton Magnyf. 759 Decke your hofte aod cower 

f Hofal, a. Obs. [Late form of OE. hogful, 
ME. horful, hokful Howtvl: cf. Hoe sb.S) Careful. 

1365 T. Staplkton Fortr. Faith 97 b, Euer hofull of his 
doings and behauiour. 

Hence f HoftOly adv., carefully; t Ho*fnlness, 
carefulness, care, solicitude. 

1565 T. Stapleton Fortr. Faith 86b, The army..kepeth 
watche and warde hofullyer. Ibid. 119 b, Wemen seruing 
God hofully and chastly. 1566 — Ret. Untr. Jewel iv. 64 
The hofulnesse of all Churches. 

Hogf (tyg), sb.* Also 4(?)-6 hogge, 6-9 hogg. 
[First exemplified c 1 340, but the derivative Hog- 
g aster occurs c 1175 • origin unknown. 

The word may possibly be contained in the OE. place- 
names Hocgestdn (Hogston) and Hocgetwistle ; but this is 
hardly likely. The conjecture that ME. hog represented 
Cornish hoch, Welsh hwch, swine, is improbable on phonetic 
and other grounds. The evidence afforded hy the word 
itself and by its derivatives hoggaster, hoggerel, hogget 
(the first of which, applied to sheep, offers our earliest 
example of the word-group), makes it probable that the 
word originally had reference to the age or condition of 
the animal, rather than to either pig or sheep distinctively. 
Hence some have thought hog possibly related to Hag v>, 
with the notion of castration. But the notion of ' yearling ' 
runs through most of the uses : cf. 2 b, 4, 4 h, 5, 13 b. In this 
uncertainty, the order of senses followed is merely one of 
practical convenience.] 

I. 1. A swine reared for slaughter ; spec, a cas- 
trated male swine, a barrow-pig or barrow-hog (see 
Barkow 2 i b) ; hence, a domestic swine generally. 
(Not used in Scotland.) 

(The original application may either refer to the age, swine 
reared for the purpose of slaughter being seldom allowed to 
exceed much more than one year in age, or to the fact that 
the males intended for this purpose are usually castrated : 
see etym. note.) 

1340 Ayenb. 89 Of hare moder be erbe, bet berb and norys- 
seb azewel be hogges, ase hy deb be kinges. 13. . K.AUs. 
1885 Alisaunder & alle his kni3ttes Hem to pieces bai gonne 
talle,To bocher bat hog vpon his stalle. 1377 Langl. P. PI. 
B. vi. 183 *Suffre hem lyue' he sayde, 'and lete hem ete 
with hogges '. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xyiii. Ixxxvii. 
(1495) 837 Hogges bothe male and female haue lykynge 
to ete Akernes for it tempreth theyr flesshe. c 1440 Promp. 
Parv. 242/1 Hogge, swyne, ue/rendis, maialis. 1474CAXTON 
Chesse 83 Whan he wold haue buryed the body he founde 
hit an hogge or a swyne and not a man. 1483 Cath. Angl. 
187/ 1 An Hogge, maialis, est enim parens carens tcsiiculis. 
1530 Palsgr. 231/2 Hogge, pore, porcean. 155a Huloet, 
Hogge called a harrow hogge or gait, maias. , , Hogge ungelt, 
vcrres. 1644 Evelyn Diary 30 Sept., A dish of trufles, an 
earth nut, found out by an hogg train'd to it. 1707 Mortimer 
Husb. (1708) 186 The Males must be gelt, and the Sows 
spay'd ; the spay'd Gelts..they esteem tbe most profitable, 
because of the great Quantity of Fat that they have upon 
their Inwards more than the Hogs. 1756-7 tr. Kcysler's 
Trav. (1760) 1. 433 It is remarkable, that in the Milanese 
all the hogs are black. 1846 J. Baxter Libr. Pract. Agric. 
(ed. 4) II. 190 Hogs will thrive very fast when fed on it 
[parsnip], and will leave any other food to attack it. 

b. Bacon-hog, a hog fattened for making bacon. 

1612 J. Taylor (Water P.) Trav. Wks. (1872) 35 For most 
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of them are as full of humanity as a bacon-hog. i860 J. 
Donaldson Brit. Agric. 490 Two lots of bacon hogs may be 
fattened during the curing season from October to April. 

c. U. S. The flesh of the pig ; pork ; in allite- 
rative phr. hog and hominy, pork and Indian corn. 

«i86o Thorpe Big Bear Arkansas (Bartlett), I can give 
you plenty to eat ; for, besides hog and hominy, you can 
have bar [bear] ham and bar sausages. 1870 Daily News 
21 Oct., From abundant hog and hominy down to the last 
lean mule. 

2. Used as the name of the species, and so includ- 
ing the wild boar and sow : = Swine, b. Formerly 
spec, a wild boar of the second year: cf. Hoggaster. 

C1483 io Hall Chron., Rich. Ill (1548) 18 The Rat, the 
Catte and Lovell our dogge Rule al England vnder the 
hogge. [1548 Hall Comment, Meanynge by the hogge, 
the dreadfull wylde bore which was the kinges cognisau nee.] 
1486 Bk. St. Albans E iij a, The boore . . is . . the secunde 
yere an hogge. 1660 Howell Lexicon 111, A wild Bore, 
the first year a Pigg, the 2. a Hogg, the 3. a Hoggsteer, the 
4. a Hore, the 5. a Cingular. 1766 Pennant Zool. (1768) I. 
41 The hog is certainly the most impure and filthy of all 
quadrupeds. 1807 T. Williamson Oriental Field Sports 
(1808)1. 34 In grass covers a hog is often started, hunted, 
and killed, without being seen till be is dead. 1835 Swain- 
son Quatlntp. 224 It is generally supposed, .that the wild 
hog, or boar, is the origin of our domestic swine. 

3. Applied, with distinguishing epithet, to dif- 
ferent species of the family Suidse. See also 
Ground-, River-, Sea-, Water-hog. 

1732 Gentlem. Guide to Cattle (ed. 2) 109 The Bantam- 
Hogs, and the African Hogs from whence those of Hartford- 
shire are derived. 1781-5 W. Smellie tr. Buffon's Nat. 
Hist. (1791) VII. 58 The Bnbtroussa or Indian Hog. 1788 
Chambers'' Cycl. s.v., Of this genus are the common hog, 
the Guinea hog or Porcus Guiueeusis, the Mexican musk 
hog or Taj'acu, the hydrochieris or Capyhara, and the 
Bai >yroussa. 1836 Knight CycL Nat. H ist. I V. 964 Aelian's 
Wart-Hog is a native of the North of Africa, i860 Cham- 
bers' Encycl., Babyroussa ..sometimes called the Horned 
Hog. Ibid. s,\., The Bush Hog of South Africa.. is about 
two feet six inches high, covered with long bristles. 

II. 4. A name given to a sheep of a certain age. 
a. In Scotland and many parts of Engl, a yonng 
sheep from the time it ceases to be a lamb till its 
first shearing: see qnot. 1842-4. 

[1350 Bp. Hatfield's Surv. (Surtees) 226 Hogs et Jercs. 
Et de x hogs et jercs de remauentibus. Summa x. ] c 1460 
Towneley Myst. xiii. 456 And of fefteyn hogys ffond I bot 
oone ewe. 1549 Compl, Scot. vi. 66 gouis and lammis . .and 
mony herueist hog. x6o6 Choice, Chance etc. (1881) 17 
The Sheepheard he would.. talke ofhisRammes and his 
Weathers, of his Ewes and his Lambs, his hogs and his 
sheerlings. 1674-91 Rav N. C. Words 38 A Hog, a Sheep of 
a year old ; used also in Northampton and Leicester shires, 
where they also call it a Hoggrel. 1732 Gentlem. Guide to 
Cattle (ed. 2) 12, I haye seen those of a year old., which we 
call Hogs, or Hoggets, bring Lambs. 1842-4 H. Stephens 
Bk. of Farm (1851) 924 After a lamb has been weaned, until 
the first fleece is shorn from its back, it receives the name of 
hogg. 1867 Gainsborough Nezvs 23 Alar., 200 lamhed and in- 
lamb ewes and gimmers, 200 he hogs, 140 she hogs. 

b. With distinguishing epithets as chilver- or 
ewe-hog, tap-hog, wether-hog, etc. 

1607 Topsell Four-/. Beasts (1658) 495 The first year we 
call it in English a Lamb, so the second year a Hog, Lam- 
hog, or Teg if it be a female, the third year Hoggrils and 
Theives. 1614 Markham Cheap Husb. (1623) 106 The first 
year a male Lambe is called a weather-Hog and a female 
Lambe an Ewe-Hog. 1618-9 Riding Rec. II. 190 An 
old Malton man presented for stealing a gimmer hogge 
value 10^. 1794 T. Davis Agric. Wilts in Archxol. Rev. 
(1888) Mar., Sheep, . . wether-hogs, chilver-hogs from thence 
I Christmas] till shear-time. 1866 Brande & Cox Diet. Sci. 
etc. 1 1. 138 A lamb becomes a teg in its first winter, and 
afterwards a hogget ; and on losing its coat a shearhog. 
1882 Somerset Co. Gaz. 18 Mar., 12 good ewe and wether 
hogs, warranted sound. 

c. Short for hog- fleece, -wool. 

1854 Miss Baker Northampt. Gloss., Hog, a yearling 
sheep, which has only been shorn once .. Applied equally to 
the animal and to the fleece. 1879 Cassell's Techn. Educ. 
IV. 259/2 The fleeces shorn from sheep which have not pre- 
viously been shorn as lambs, are called hogs or tegs, / hog' 
applies properly to the first shorn fleece of any long-stapled 
wool. 1884 York Herald 26 Aug. 7/3 The trade in wool 
remains firm., all hog made from \\s. to 12s. 3d. per stone. 

III. 5. Applied (chiefly in comb.) to various 
domestic animals of a year old. See hog-dull, -coll, 
in 13 b. 

1775 Ash, Hog, a bullock of a year old. a 1893 Wilts. 
Arch. Mag. XVII. 303 (Wilts. Gloss.) The word hog is now 
applied to any animal of a year old, such as a hog bull, 
a cbilyer hog sheep. 

6. Short for hog-fish. 

1623 Whitbourne Netvfoundland 9 The Sea likewise all 
along that Coast, doe plentifully abound in other sorts of 
fish, as Whales.. Herring, Hogs, Porposes. 

IV. 7. fig. Applied opprobriously to a person, 
a. A coarse, self-indulgent, gluttonous, or filthy 
person. 

1436 Libel in Pot. Poems (Rolls) II. 171 Thus arn they 
hogges ; and drynkyn wele ataunt ; flare wel, Flemynge ! 
1546 J. Heywooo Prov, (1867) 76 Ye haue bene so veraie 
anog, To my freendis. ig94 Shaks. Rich. Ill, 1. iii. 228 
Thou eluish mark'd, abortiue rooting Hogge. 1727 Gay 
Molly Mog viii, Who follows all ladies of pleasure, In 
pleasure is thought hut a hog. 1890 Besant Demoniac ii. 
20, 'lama hog ! lama hog ! ' he said . . * I made no resist- 
ance ; I drank because I was thirsty '. 

b. A nickname for the members of St. John's 
College, Cambridge. 

1690 De la Pryme Diary (Sortees) 20 For us Jonians are 
called abusively hoggs. 1795 GentU Mag. LXV. 1. 22/1 The 
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Jolmian hogs were originally remarkable, on account of the 
squalid figures and low habits of the students. 1890 C. 
Whibley In Cap «$■ Gown xxvii, Perhaps . . Johnians were 
only called * Hogs because they were fond of good living. 

8. slang. A shilling. In U.S., a ten-cent piece. 

1673 R. Head Canting Acad. t Shilling, Bord or Hog. 
1725 New Cant. Diet. (Farmer), Half a Hog, Six-Pence. 
1809 Mar. Edgeworth Ennui (1815) 74 ' A hog to driok my 
health?' 'Ay, that is a thirteen, plase your honour; all 
as nne as an English shilling.' 1859 Mastell foe., Hog, a 
teo-cent piece. 1875 Cat ikshank 3 Courses <fr Dessert 413 
What's half a crown and a shilliog? A bull aod a hog. 

0. A name given to various contrivances, a. 
A sort of broom or scrubbing-brush for cleaning a 
ship's bottom. 

1769 Falconer Diet. Marine (1789^, Goret. .a hog, or large 
brush to scrub the ship's bottom under water. 1867 Smyth 
Sailor's Word-bk., Hog, a kind of rough, flat scrubbing 
broom, serving to scrape a ship's bottom under water. 

b. Paper-making. A revolving stirrer in a chest 
of paper pulp which agitates the pulp so as to 
keep it of uniform consistence. 

1807 Specif. CoWs Patent No. 3084. 2 Agitators or hogs 
. . are placed in the said vats to keep the pulp duly r u speeded. 

c. Hop-drying (see quot.) 

1848 Jml. R. Agric. Soc. IX. 11. 570 It is a very good 
precaution.. to have horses or hogs (as these plates, resting 
upon open hrickwork, are called) over the fires, when there 
are three to the same space. 

10. Curling. A stone which has not sufficient tra- 
petns to carry it over the hog-score or distance-line. 

a. 1772 Graeme Curling 43 His opponent is glad, Yet fears 
a sim'lar fate, while ev'ry mouth Cries, Off the hog. 1856 
*Stonehrnc£' Brit. Sports (1859} 512 Every stone to be 
considered a hog which does not clear a square placed upoo 
the score. 

V. 11. Phrases and locutions. Chiefly belong- 
ing to sense i. 

1526 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 24 Cast not your perles 
before hogges. 1546 J. Heywood Prov. (1867) 38 Euery 
man basteth the fat hog we see, But the leane shall bume er 
he basted bee. 1587 Mascall Govt. Cattle (1627) 270 Where- 
fore the common saying is, the hog is aeuer good but when 
he is in the dish. 1638 Clarke PhrascoL Puer. 76 Triti- 
cum advexiff hordeum vendo . . 1 have brought my hoggei 
to a faire market, c 1645 Milton Sonn. xii, But this is got 
by casting pearls to bogs. 1660 Howell Eng. Prov. 5 You 
have spun a fair threed, you have brought your bogs to 
a fair market. Spoken in derision when a business hath sped 
ill. Ibid. 13 A great cry and little wool, quoth the Devil 
when he sheard the hogg. 1670 Ray Prov. (1768) xi Better 
my hog dirty home than no hog at all. Ibid. 196 To make 
a hog or a dog of a thing. 1670-1705 [see Halfpennyworth]. 
1705 H tc k ering ill Priest-cr. 1. (1721) 64 He truly setting 
the Tail on another Hog, affrighted the good King off the 
Bench. 1738 Swift Pol. Conversat. II. Wks. 1766 XI. 207 
He . . snor'd so hard, that we thought he was driving his hogs 
to market. 1748 Smollett Rod. Rand. xll, 1 should have 
remembered the old saying, Every hog his own apple. 188a 
Handbk. Prov. 166 What can you expect of a hog but his 
bristles ? 

b. To go the whole hog: To go all the way, to 
do the thing thoroughly {slang) ; hence, in deri- 
vative uses. 

(Many conjectural explanations have been offered. But 
cf. Cow per Hypocrisy Detected (1779) 12 [hy J. Newton] 
But for one piece they thought it hard From the whole bog 
to be debarred ; And set their wit at work to find What joint 
the prophet had in mind. Ibid. 22 Thus, Conscience freed 
from every clog, Mahometans eat up the hog.] 

1830 Galt Lawrie T. 11. i. (1849) 43, I reckon Squire 
Lawrie may go the whole hog with her. 1837-40 Halibir- 
ton Ctockm. (1862) 21 We never fairly knew what goin the 
whole hog was till then. 1839 Times 11 Apr., If so, let him 
'go the whole hog' in candour. 184a Boston Advert. 30 
June 3/3 Mr. Yorke would have been just the man for the 
Boston r whole-hoggites '. 1853 Taifs Mag. XX. 414 Stage 
morality, moreover, finds in Mr. Burke a whole-bogg de- 
fender. 1857 Hughes Tom Broivn 11. ii, Yes, he's a whole- 
hog man is Tom. 1876 Kingston Hist. Brit, Navy 533 
Russia has gone the whole hog, and has now produced two 
circular monitors. 

VI. 12. General comb. a. attributive, as hog- 
butcher, -farm, -fat, -grunt, -hunt, -market, 
-merchant, -spear, -yard, etc. Also, in sense * like 
that of a hog, hog-like as hog rump, shoulder. 

1707 A. van Leeuwenhoek in Phil. Trans. XXVI. 114, 
I also caused a *Hog-Butcher to bring me divers Tongues 
of Hogs. 1699 Dam pier v'oy. II. 98 There are abundance 
of Crawls or *Hog-farms. 1749 Fielding Tom Jones xvm. 
vi, One would have thought that . . I had been the greatest 
*hog-merchant in England. 1679 Lond. Gaz. No. 1436/4 
Also a bay Mare, with a *hog rump. 1807 T. Williamson 
Oriental Field Sports (1808) 1. 40 They [bamboos] serve as 
shafts to mount *hog-spears. 1657 W. Coles Adam in 
Eden Iviii, In such places as these cattle do commonly dung, 
abundance of this plant [henbane] groweth as in *Hog-yards. 

b. objective and obj. genitive, as hog-driver, 
-feeder, -hunter ; hog-farming, -feeding, -hunting, 
-raising, -serving, -shearing. 

^1704 T. Brown in R. L'Estrange tr. Erasm. Coltoq. 
(17 11) 335 Let me die if I wou'd not sooner marry my 
daughter to. .a *hog-driver. 155a Huloet, *Hogge feader, 
forculator. 1790 Sir M. Hunter Joum. (1894) 79 At Walla- 
J^bfd w « had the finest *hog-bunting that ever was. 1661 
K. W. Conf. Charac (i860) 88 She to *hog-se*ving, to hack- 
ling, to spinning. 1663 Martin Lett. 95 [The] hideous cry 
of Hoggsheanng, where . . wee have a great deal of noise, 
and no Wool 

c. parasyntheticjas^^///^^,-/^, -tucked 
adjs. ; also Hog -backed. 

169a Loud. Gaz. No. 3730/4 A thin Horse, *Hog But- 
tock d. 1640 (title) A certaine Relation of the * Hog-faced 
Gentlewoman called Mistris Tannakin Skinker. 1793 Hol- 
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croft Lavaler*s Physiog. xl. 212 Horses are divided into 
..the swnn-necked, the stag-necked and the *hog-necked. 

d. The possessive case hog*s is also largely used 
in quasi-combinations, as hog's bristle, dung, foot, 
hair, lard, etc. (hyphened when attrib.). 

1693 C. Mather Wond. Invis. World (1862) 137 Several 
Poppets, made up of Rags and * Hogs-bristles, 161 1 CoTca., 
Onglons de fourceau, *hogs-feet singed, then sodden vntill 
they be vene tender, then broyled [etc]. 1819 Rres CycL 
s. v. Back-Painting, With a *hog's-hair brush. 1688 Boyle 
Wks. (177a) V. 372 Take rue .. with May or other unsalted 
butter, or else with fresh *hogs-lard. c 1865 Letheby in 
Circ. Sc. I. 94/a Hog's-lard is fluid at 8i°. 

13. Special comb. : a. f hog- babe, a sncking- 
pig; hog-cholera, the swine-fever ; hog-cistern, 
f hog-loom, a receptacle for pig-wash ; hog- 
constable = Hog-reeve ; hog-feast (see quot.) ; 
hog(*s)-flesh, pork ; hog('s) -grease, the lard or 
fat of a hog; hence hog-grease vb., to smear 
with hog's grease ; t hog-grubber, a mean or 
sneaking fellow; hence hog-grubbing adj.; hog- 
house, a shed in which swine are kept; hog- 
jobber, a dealer in hogs ; hog-man, a swineherd ; 
hog( , s)-meat, pork ; hog-pen, -pound, a pig- 
sty; hog-plague, the swine-fever; hog-potato, 
an inferior or small potato nsed to feed swine; 
hog-ring, a ring or bent wire put into the snout 
of a pig to prevent grubbing ; hog-ringer, one 
who fastens rings in pigs' snouts ; a kind of pincers 
used for the purpose; f hog-rubber, one who 
rubs hogs ; hence, a term of opprobrium ; + hog's - 
face, a person with a face like a hog's ; a term of 
opprobrium; hog-tied «.(seequot.); hog-wallow, 
a hollow or ditch in which pigs wallow; also, 
spec, in U.S., a natural depression having this ap- 
pearance; hog-ward, a keeper of hogs ; a swine- 
herd ; hog(*s)-yoke, a frame of wood put round 
a hog's neck to prevent its getting through hedges. 

1610 Healey St. Aug. Citie of God 170 Lette him bee 
Potina and suckle the *hog-babes. 1881 Chicago Times 
j 6 Apr., Loss of . . bogs in this state from so-called *hog 
cholera. 1865 N. «$■ Q. 3rd Ser. VII. 295 The Huntingdon- 
shire *hog-feast is the domestic rejoicing that follows upoo 
that important event in a cottagers family— the killing of a 
pig. 15*8 Paynel Saleme's Reginu E iv, The beste *hog 
fleshe ; 1616 B. Jonson Ev. Man in Hum. 1. i, Doe not 
conceiue that antipathy betweene vs, and Hogs-den ; as 
was betweene Iewes, and hogs-flesh. 1825 Scott Talism. 
u f Dried hog's-flesh, the abomination of the Moslemah. 
1614 Maakham Cheap Husb. 1. xtvii. 31 Take Waxe, 
* Hcgges-grea.se an( j Turpentine. 1654 Gayton Pleas. Notes 
111. iu 71 Yet tbey did Hog-grease his body. 1676 Lend. 
Gaz. No. 1073/1, 4 Tierces of Hogsgreace. a 1700 B. E. 
Diet. Cant. Crew s. v. Hog, * Hog-grubber, a close-fisted, 
. . sneaking Fellow. 1806 Forsyth Beauties Scotl. IV. 
62 Having stables milk-bouse, *hog-house, &c 1896 
Westm. Gaz. 26 Oct. 10/2 Chicago has just built for itself 
a new piggery .. In the language of the West it is a 
1 600,000 dollar hog-house'. 1723 Lend. Gaz. No. 6170/p 
Thomas Greathead, ..*Hogjobber. 173a Londoti Mag. I. 
278 He lov'd *hog-meat thorough done. 1695 Lond. Gaz. 
No. 3048/4 A convenient Still-house ready fitted with Stills, 
Coppers, *Hogpenns. 1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., *Hog plague, 
the same, according to Klein, as infectious pneumo-enteritis 
..Also called Swine fever. 1796 Stedmah Surinam II. xxv. 
224, I have here also found a kind of real potatoe . . but 
they are only used hy the negroes, being inferior to the 
*hog- potatoes in Great Britain. 1866 Rogers Agric. $ 
Prices 1. xxi. 552, 1 find *hog-rings bought on two occasions 
in 1360 and 1374. 1692 in G. Sheldon Hist. Deerfietd, Mass. 
(1895) I. 267 The *hogg ringers shall have 6d. per head for 
every hogg ya ring. 1802-25 Syo. Smith Ess. (Beetou) 215 
Because he has served the office of clerk, or sextOD, or hog- 
ringer. 1614 B. Jonson Barth. Fair v. ui. Wks. (Rtldg.) 
338/3 Ves good man *Hogrubber, of Pickthatch. 1621 Bca- 
toh Anat. Mel. ill. ii. iv. 1. (1638) 536 The very rusticks and 
hog-rubbers . . if once they tast of this Loue liquor, are 
inspired in an instant, c 1630 Trag. Rich. II, (1870) 60 
Hecresafatt horson in his russet slops, And yett may spend 
300^ bith yeare, The third of which the *hoggsface owes 
the kinge. 1894 Harper's Mag. Feb. 356 A cow was soon 
caught.. thrown down, and *hog-tied, which means all four 
feet together. 1840 Amer. Jml. Sc. XXXIX. 212 From 
the difference of surface, soil, and exposure, there arises a 
great diversity in the size, depth, and general appearance of 
the *hog-wallows. 1893 N. .5- Q. 8th Ser. IV. 406 Chapel 
Lane.. was a hog- wallow, a fetid ditch, and open receptacle 
of sewerage and filth. 1883 Green Cone. Eng. 330 The 
*hog-ward who drove the swine to the denes in the wood- 
land paid his lord 15 pigs at the slaughter time. 1577 Tusser 
Husb. xvii (1878) 38 note, *Hog yokes, and a twicher, and 
ringes for a hog. 1613 Pv rchas Pilgrimage (1614) 387 Wcare 
a Yoke like a Hogs-yoke. 1707 Mortimer Husb. (1708) 290 
Hog-Vokes and Rings. 

b. From senses 4 and 5 : hog-bull, a yearling 
bull ; hog-colt, a yearling colt ; hog-fence, pas- 
ture fenced off for feeding young sheep or ' hogs ' 
during the winter ; hog-fleece, the fleece obtained 
from a * hog ' ; hog-fold, a fold for young sheep 
(Lisle Husb. a 1722); hog-gap (see quots.); so 
hog-hole ; hog-lamb, a castrated wether lamb; 
hog*pox (see quot.) ; hog-sheep = sense 5 ; hog- 
wool = sense 5 c. 

1794T. Davis Agric. Wilts in Arcfaeol. Rev. (1888) Mar., At 
this time it is used in a more extended sense for any animal 
of a year old, as a *hog bull, a chilver hog sheep. 1591 
Percivall Sp. Diet., Potrico, a *hog colt. 1796 W. MAa- 
shall W. Eng. I. Gloss. (E.D.S.) Hog-colts, yearling colts, 
180a Finolater Agric. Surv. Peebles 192 Some better and 
lower lying pasture is saved . . for them [lambs], for their 
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Winter's provision ; what is thus hained, is called the *hog 
fence. 1865 H. H. Dixon Field $ Fern IV. iv. 61 The weight 
of the *hogg fleeces depends so entirely on their keep. 1878 
Cnmbid. Gloss., * Hog-gap, a covered opening in a wall for 
sheep to pass through. 1818 Scott Hrt. Midi, xxviii, The 
bairns' rime says, the warst blast of the borrowing days 
couldna kill the three silly poor *hog-lambs. 1842-4 H. 
Stephens Bk. 0/ Farm (1851) 923 When a male a tup- 
lamb, and this last is changed to hogg-lamb when it under- 
goes emasculation. 1749 W. Elus Slteph. Guide 324 This 
Disease, by many Farmers, is called the * Hog-Pox in Sheep, 
proceeding from Foulness of Blood, and as some think is 
somewhat of the Nature of the Small-Pox in the human 
Body. 1667 Comenio's Diet. 584 They did also pull off the 
fleeces of *hog-shcep (whom now a days we shear). 1807 
Vancouver Agric. Devon (1813) 346 The ewes and lamhs, 
with the preceding year's hog sheep, are brought down from 
the forests in the beginning of November. x8ii Sia J. 
Cullum Hist. Haivstcd Suffolk (ed. 2) 274 Their [Hoggets'l 
first fleece is called *Hog-wool. 

c. In names of animals resembling the hog, or 
infesting swine, as hog-ape (also hog-faced ape) t 
the mandrill baboon, Simla porcaria; + hog- 
badger (see quot. 1741); hog-beetle, a beetle of 
the family Curculionidiv ; hog-caterpillar, 'the 
larva of a Sphinx-moth, Darapsa viyron, so called 
from the swollen thoracic joints' {Cent. Diet.) ; hog- 
choke, -choker, U.S. (see quots. 1857, 1885) ; hog- 
molly, a name in VS. of two fishes : (a) ^/fog- 
sucker ; (b) « H00-FISH4 ; hog-monkey ~ hog-ape ; 
hog-mouse, the shrew-mouse; hog-mullet =■ hog- 
sucker ; hog-perch, the hog-fish, Percina caprodes ; 
hog-rabbit, hog-rat (see quots.) ; hog-sucker, a 
North American fish, the Hammer-head, Hypcn- 
telium nigricans ; hog-tapir, the Mexican tapir ; 
hog-tick, a tick or louse parasitic on swine, Hzma- 
topinus suis. 

1608 Topsell Serpents (1658) 675 The snout is like to the 
snout of a *Hog-ape, always gaping. 1793 Pennant Hist. 
Quadrup. I. 187 Hog-faced Ape, Simia Porcaria. 1611 
Cotcr., Taisson porchin, the *hog Badger ; is footed, and 
snowted like a swine. 1741 Compi. Fam. Piece 11. L 397 
There are two Sorts of Badgers, yiz. the Dog-Badger, as 
resembling the Dog in his Feet; and a Hog- Badger, as 
resembling a Hog in his cloven Hoofs. 1836-9 Toon Cycl. 
Anat. II. 895/1 A similar change in the form and relative 
size of parts of the head occurs io the *hog-beetles. 1857 
Harper** Mag. XIV. 442 The refuse fish commonly taken 
(in North Carolina) are sturgeon ..*hog-choke, or flounder, 
lampreys, and common eels. 1885 Kingsley Stand. Nat. 
Hist. 111. 280 The nearest American relative of the sole . . 
Achirus line at us. It is a worthless animal, as one of its 
popular names — *hogchoker — suggests. 1744-50 W. Ellis 
Mod. Husbandm. 111. 11, 36 But it happened, that good 
Part of his Bean-crop was spoiled by *Hog or Shrew-mice. 
1845 Encycl. Mctrop. XVI. 793 Calogenus Paca. .They are 
sometimes called *Hog Rabbits, and are natives of Brazil. 
1847 Carpentek Zool. § 147 Connecting the Rats with the 
Marmots is a curious animal of larger size, the Capromys or 

* Hog-rat, which inhabits Cuba. This is a climbing, not a 
burrowing species, .and feeds entirely on vegetable matter. 

d. In names of plants devoured by, fit for, or 
left to hogs or swine, as hog-apple (see quot.) ; 
hog-bed (U.S.), the Ground Pine, Lycopodium 
eomplanatum ; hog(*s) -grass, Swine's Cress, Sene- 
biera Corotwpus (Britten & H.J ; hog(*s)-meat, 
(a) Aristolochia grandiflora, (0) Boerhaavia de- 
cumbens of Jamaica ; hog-pea, -pease, the com- 
mon field-pea ; hog-peanut, a twining plant of 
U.S., Amphicarpcca mottoica (N.O. Leguminosx), 
having purplish flowers and .fleshy, pea-shaped 
fruits ; hog's bane, Goosefoot or Sowbane ; hog's 
bread, Sowbread, Cyclamen ; also = hog-meat b 
{Syd. Soc. Lex. 1886); hog's eye (see quots.); 
hog's garlic, Allium ursinum (Miller Plant-n. 
1884); hog-slip (see quot.); hog's madder, Rag- 
wort, Senecio Jacobxa; + hog's snout (see quot.); 
hog-succory, a species of Hyoseris ; hog- wort, 
Heptalon graveolens (N.O. Euphorbiacex) of U.S. 
{Syd. Soc. Lex. 1886). 

1865 Chatnbers' Encycl. VII. 622 Podophyllum pellalum, 
. . is common in North America . . and is known as May- 
Apple., also as * Hog-apple. 1756 P. Browne Jamaica 329 
The poisoned *Hog-meat. This plant is very common in 
St. Ann's. 1853 Lindley Veg. Kingd. (ed. 3) 507 According 
to Auhlet the root of Boerhaavia decumbens (called Hog- 
meat in Jamaica), is emetic. 1744-50 \V. Ellis Mod. Hus- 
bandm. III. 11. 118 How another Farmer lost Crops of 

* Hog-peas, by the Slugs . . he had sown his Hog-pea Seed 
in the random broad-cast way of sowing them. 1807 Van- 
couver Agric. Devon (1813) 183 A few *hog-pease and some 
beans, are occasionally cultivated. 1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., 
*Hog's bane, the Chenopodium mnrale. 1607 Topsell 
Four-/. Beasts (1658) 73 The same gall with a little * Hogs- 
bread. 1854 Mayne Expos. Lex. t * Hog's Eye, .. common 
name for the Hyophthalmus, 1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., Hvoph- 
thalmus, the hog's eye plaot, supposed to be the Bupnthal- 
mum spinosnm, from the likeness of its flowers to a hog's 
eye. 1750 G. Hcghes Barbadees 171 *Hog-slip, this is a 
trailing herbaceous vine, cloathed with sharp-pointed leaves. 
1707 Mortimer Husb. (1708) 188 For the Gargol in Hogs. . 
lake Angelica, Rue, Staverwort, or *Hog's-M adder, and 
May-weed. 1834 M. G. Lewis JmL W. Ind. 168 The trees 
..were many of them entirely covered with the beautiful 
flowers of the *bog's-mcat, and other creeping plants. 1559 
MoawYNG Evonym. 367 The juice of Hamsig, Plantain, .. 
Rostrum porcinum or *Hogges snout. 

Hog, sb* local. [Origin obscure: it varies locally 
with hod.] A heap of potatoes or turnips covered 
with straw and soil ; a * clamp 1 pit \ 
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1 700- 1 804 A. Voung Ann. Agric. XXXII. 213 The usual 
mode of preserving potatoes m this country is in hogs, as 
they are called. 1857 Jml. R. Agric. Soc. XVIII. 1. 108 
The potatoes are brought out of the ' hogs ', or * graves ', or 
'pits —all of whichare provincial terms for the same mode 
of covering them with straw and earth. 

Hog (fy>g)> v. 1 [f. Hog sb. 1 , in various senses un- 
connected with each other.] 

I. 1. trans, a. To arch (the back) upward like 
that of a hog. b. To cause (a ship, her keel, a 
plank, etc.) to droop at the ends and rise in the 
centre, as the result of a strain. 

1798 Wolcott (P. Pindar) Tales of Hoy Wks. 18 12 IV. 417 
A very bad world indeed in some parts—hogg'd the moment 
it was launch 'd, a number of rotten timhers. 180a Naval 
Chron. VIII. 257 The Mars.. received some damage, which 
has bogged her a little. 1803 Wellington Let. to Lieut.- 
Gen. Stuart in Gurw. Desp. (1837) II. 18 note, The .. 
draught bullocks always suffer by exposure. They stick in 
the mud, hog their backs, droop their heads and die. 183a 
Hull Newspaper t Thz planks were bogged amidships. 

2. intr. To rise arch- wise in the centre, as a ship 
when the ends droop or sink. 

1818 R, Seppings in Phil.^ Trans. 3 She hogged, or broke 
her sheer., one foot two inches. £1850 Rudim. Navig. 
(Weale) 124. 1875 Nat. Encycl XI. 662 In still water there 
is usually an excess of weight towards the ends, and an 
excess of buoyancy amidships, teoding to make the ship 
hog, or arch upwards. Ibid., In rough water, there is a 
tendency to hog and to sag alternately. 

II. 3. trans. To cut (a horse's mane) short, so 
that it stands up like the bristles of a hog. 

1769 Dublin Mercury 25 Sept 1/3 A sorrel Horse ..his 
mane hogged last May. 1880 W. Day Race/torse in Train. 
vi. 42 Some, perhaps, would wish to plait or shave the tail 
and crimp or hog the mane to complete the picture. 

III. 4. To make a 'hog* of (a lamb) ; to keep 
(a lamb) over winter for sale in the following year. 

1853 Jml. R. Agric. Soc. XIV. it. 298 A good many of 
the lambs usually sold fat have been hogged, and kept on 
to be sold when fat. Ibid. 300 From the high rates of hold- 
ing lambs, many farmers last season hogged the lambs. 
1865 H. H. Dixon Field * Fern IV. ix. 183 Hundreds of 
acres are now let for hogging black-faces off the Grampians. 

IV. 5. To appropriate greedily or selfishly. 
U.S. slang. 

1887 Orange Jrnl. 16 Apr. (Farmer Amer.), If the crook 
is obstinate enough to hoi it a U« *888 Daily Inter-Ocean 
13 Mar. (Farmer A mer. ,), To bog whatever there was in the 
business for themselves. 1896 Columbus (Ohio) Disp. 2 July, 
It would give tbem a chance to say I was hogging every- 
thing and giving no one else a chance. 

V. 6. To clean a ship's bottom with a 1 hog*. 
1769 Falconer Diet. Marine (1789), Goreter, to hog a ves- 
sel ; to apply the hog to her bottom. 1862 Totten Naval 
Te.rt-bk.340 To hog a vessel* is to scrub her bottom. 

t VI. 7. {Curling) * To play (a stone) with so 
little force, that it does not clear the hog-score 7 
(Ogilvie). Also fig. 

i8as Blackw. Mag. XII. 307 There's no a merchant amang 
us that's no hogged mair or less. 

VII. 8. To carry on the back. dial. 

1 78 1 J. Hutton Tour io Caves Gloss., Hog, to carry on 
the back. 

Hence Ho'gging vbU sb. and ppl. a. 

1772-84 Cook Voy. (1790) V. 1726 Remaining part some- 
what resembled the crest of their caps, or that which, in 
horses manes, is called hogging. 1812 Q. Rev.WW. 49 The 
Tremendous . . was launched without breaking or hogging, 
as it is sometimes called, the tenth part of an inch. 1853-61 
A rchit. Publ. Soc. Did. I V. 64 Hoggin or Hogging, the term 
used by workmen for the curved form given to the cross 
section of a roadway.to throw off the surface water. 1884 
Eng. Illustr. Mag. Oct. 17/2 The ' hogging ' of the mane .. 
varies in style from the Arab. 1891 A thenseum 22 Aug. 257/3 
Longitudinal strains, or hogging, being.. as often tbe cause 
of leakage in a long, heavily-timbered, carvel-built ship. 

Hog, tf. 2 [f.Hoo^.2] trans. To store (pota- 
toes, etc.) in a heap, covered with straw and earth. 

1730 Parson Walker Diary 23 (Lane Gloss.), I put off at 
present, being throng hoggiogupsomeofmy potatoes. 1884 
Cheshire Gloss, x Hog, to earth up potatoes in a heap, or to 
throw compost into a heap. 

Hogan Mogan, obs. form of Hogen Mogen. 

Hogarthian (hoga-jbian), a. [f. name of Wil- 
liam Hogarth, a satirical painter and caricatnrist 
of the 1 8th c. + -ian.] Of or pertaining to Hogarth, 
or characteristic of his style. of painting. 

1798 Lamb Lett. (1888) I. 93 Your old description of 
cruelty in hell, which was in the true Hogarthian style. 
i8a8 Ibid. II. 203 Tis true broad Hogarthian fun. 1837 
Carlyle Mirabeau in Misc. Ess. (1872) V. 230 In one point 
of view there is nothing more Hogarthian comic. 1886 
Swinburne in igth Cent. Jan. 141 It [Michaelmas Term] is 
an excellent Hogarthian comedy, full of rapid and vivid in- 
cident, of pleasant or indignant humour. 

Ho'gback, hog-back. Also hog's back. 

1. A back like that of a hog. 

1661 Walton Angler 1. iv. (ed. 3) 72 Note that a hog back 
and a little head to any fish, either Trout, Salmon or other 
fish, is a sign that that fish is in season. 1758 Descr. Thames 
190 The Bream has a sharp Hogback. 

2. Something shaped like a hog's back. a. A 
sharply crested hill-ridge, steep on each side and 
sloping gradually at each end ; a steep ridge of 
upheaval. 

1834 Sia W. Napier Penins. War xm. ii. (Rtldg.) II. 209 
A rugged hill, .joined by a hog's-hack ridge to the. .moun- 
tain spine. 1862 H. Marrvat Year in Sweden II. 388 Our 
way runs along a hogsback, till we reach tbe lake of Fur. 
1863 G. T. Lowth Wand, in West. France 216 There is a | 



long elevated line of hill, a hogVback, running from south 
to north. 1896 Advance (Chicago) 1 Oct. 433 The dry 
knobs, or hog-backs, where the prairie breaks down to the 
streams. [Cf. The Hog's-back, a hill near Godalming.] 
b. Coal- mining, (See quots.) 

1867 W. W. Smyth Coal $ Coal-mining 27 Another sort 
of thinning is where the floor rises, .sharply, in a * hog-back ' 
or saddle. 1883 Grrslev Gloss. Coal-Mining, Hog-bach, 
sharply rising of the floor of a coal seam. 

3. A hog- backed tombstone. 

1889 R. S. Ferguson Carlisle iv. 54 The coped tombstones, 
commonly called Saxon hogbacks. 

4. = HOG-FRAME. 

1886 Waterbury (Conn.) American 2 Apr. (Cent.), Tbe 
strength of her hull and the solidity of her hog-back. 

Ho*g-backed, a. [f. prec. + -ed -'.] 

1. Having a back like a hog. 

1654 Gayton Pleas. Notes iv. iii. 186 Being you were hog- 
backt, you must needs have more of them [bristles] about 
you. 1675 Lond. Gaz. No. 970/4 Likewise one light iron gray 
Gelding, with strong limbs, a little Hog-backed. 1758 Descr. 
Thames 183 The Pearch is Hog-backed. 1884 West. Daily 
Press 26 Jan. 3/2 This elephant is . . hog-hacked. 

2. Haying a rise in the middle like a hog's back. 
1852-61 A rchit. Publ. Soc. Diet. IV. 64 Hog-backed, the 

term used by common work-people for the rise purposely 
made in the centre of any very long line, such as the ridge 
of a barn roof. 186a Rawlinson Anc. Mm. I . i. 229 In form 
they [hillsl are hog-hacked. 1893 C. Hodges in Reliquary 
Jan. 11 The class of early grave covers, known as 'hog- 
backed ' stones. 
Hog-boat, var. of Hag -boat. 

187a Daily Newt 24 Aug., On came the hog-boat full sail, 
and with the water spurting up at her bows. 

Hog-brace. = Hog-fbame. 

Ho'g-chain. A device serving the same pur- 
pose as a hog-frame ; * a chain in the nature of a 
tension-rod passing from stem to stern of a vessel, 
and over posts nearer amidships ; designed to pre- 
vent the vessel from drooping at the ends \ 

1875 Knight Diet. Mech. 

fHo*g-cote. Obs. Also hog*s-cote. Ahog- 
or pigsty. 

1401-3 Durham MS. Terr. Roll, Pro reparacione del 
Hogcote apud Holme, iiij s. viij d. c 1440 Jacob's Well 
(E. E. T. S.) 228, & haue made 3oure herte an hoggys cote 
& a denne of theuys, 1573 Tusser Husb. xvii. (1878) 38 A 
stie for a bore, and a hogscote for hog. 1707 Mortimer 
H usb. (J.\ Out of a small hogcote sixty or eighty load of 
dung hath been raised. 

Ho*g-deer. 

L The common name of two small Indian deer, 
Axis porcinus and A. maculatus. 

1771 Pennant Synops. Quadrup. 52 Porcine Deer, .called, 
from the thickness of their body, Hog Deer. 1843 StR W. 
Jaroine Natur. Libr. XI. 170. 1893 R. Lvoekker Horns 
«$• Hoofs 301 The hog-deer differs from the sambar by the 
absence of a mane on the neck and throat. 

2. The Babironssa or Indian hog. 

1777 Miller in Phil. Trans. LXVIII. 171 Porcupines, 
and the small hog-deer. 1835 Kirby Hob. <$• Inst. Anim. 
(1853) The Babiroussa, or Babee ww.anamc which 

signifies Hog-deer, given to this animal probably on account 
of its longer legs and slender form. 

Hoge, ohs. f. Hodge. Hoge, Hogge, ohs. fF. 
Hdoe a. Hoje, var. How sb. and v. y Obs. 

t Hogen, hogan (h<?«*gen), a. and sb. Obs. 
[Abbreviation of Hogen-Mogen.] 

A. adj. 1. High and mighty; snperlatively fine. 
a 167a Flatman Poems, Belly God (1674) 119, 'Twas I set 

the world a gazing, Wheo once they tasted of this Hogan 
Fish. 1733 Revol. Politicks lit. 63 It was so predicted by 
a Renegado heretical Star-gazer in his Hogan Blast, call'd 
his Mene-Tekell. 
2. Dutch. 

1710 E. Ward Brit. Hud. xiii. 153 So the proud Hogen 
State we see. 

B. sb. 1. A Dutchman; the Dutch, the 
States General. 

a 1657 Loveoay Lett. (1663) 59 The Hogens, I confess, 
are anger 'd into more animosity against us. 167a W. de 
Britaine Dutch Usurp. Ded. x Tbe Hogans then my Muse's 
Pow'r should feel. 

2. Strong drink : see Hogen Mogen B. 3. 

1727 Gav Molly Mog xiii, Those who toast all the family 
royal, In bumpers of Hogan and Nog. 1737 GaAV Let. in 
Mason Mem. (1807) I. 158 For your reputation, we keep to 
ourselves your not hunting nor drinking hogan. 

Hogen Mogen (h<?u:gen mJu'gen), sb. and a. 
Forms : 7 Hoghan Moghan, (Hogin Mogin), 
7-8 Hoghen-Moghen, 7-8 Hogan Mogan, 
Hogen Mogen. [A popular corruption or per- 
version of the Dutch Iloogmogendheiden, 1 High 
Mightinesses', the title of the States-General. 

Obsolete in all senses, exc. perhaps A 2, B 1 ; and these are 
rare. In transf. senses sometimes with small initial letters.] 
A. sb. +1. « Their High Mightinesses the States- 
General of the United Provinces of the Netherlands. 
Cf. Mightiness. Obs. 

c 1645 Howell Lett. (1655) II. xiv. 26 The Hoghen Mog- 
hen are very exact in their polemical government. 1657 — 
Londinop. 390 The Hague subsists by the residence of the 
Hoghen-Moghen, the Council of State. 1678 Butler Hud. 
1440, I have sent him for a Token To your Low-Country 
Hogen-Mogen. 1685 Mischief * a^als \ The Hoghen- 
Moghen scorn'd to accept of any thing. 

2. Hence,The Dutch; a Dutchman : contemptuous. 

167* W. ob Britaine Dutch Usurp. 25 The Hogan 
Mogans .. did warm their hands at those unhappy flames. 



1752 J. Macsparran A mer. Dissected (1753) 19 King Charles 
the Second sent Sir Robert Carr. . who soon subdued Hogan 
Mogan, and wrested this Country [New York] out of these 
Hollanders Hands. 1823 Scott Perteril xxii, I have seen 
thee wave thy whinyard at the throat of a Hogan-mogan — 
a Netherlandish weasand. 

f 3. transf. Any grandee or high and mighty per- 
son: used humorously or contemptuously of a person 
in power or who arrogates or affects authority. 

1638 Ford Lady's Trial 11. i, Guy. Here are lords too, we 
take it . . Fttl. . .Tag, rag, or other, hogen-mogen, vanden, 
Skip-jacks, or choruses. 1649 C. Walker Hist. Independ., 
White-hall, .where our Hogens Mogens orCouncell of State 
sit. 1658-0 Burton's Diary (1828) IV. 222 [He] told Sir 
Arthur Haslerigge that it was he that endeavoured to make 
himself and Sir Henry Vane the great Hogen Mogens, to 
rule the Commonwealth. 1713 Darrell Gentlem. Inslr. 111. 
iii. 394 The Temple and Gray's-Inn have declar'd me a pub- 
lick Enemy to the Hoghen Moghen learn'd in the Law. 
B. aitnb. and adj. 1. Dutch, {contemptuous.} 

a 1658 Cleveland Gen. Poems etc. (1677) 99 A kind of 
Dutch Hotch-Potch, the Hogan Mogan Committee-man. 
/11704 T. Brown Wks. (1760) IV. 122 (D.) Are.. our armies 
commanded by hogan-mogan generals that hate our nation ? 

1753 Smart in Anderson's Poets XI. 166 A snub-nos'd dog, 
to fzrt inclined, Of the true hogan-mogan kind. 1842 United 
Service Mag. 1. 2 Their hogen-mogen admirers— les braves 
Beiges. 

1 2. High and mighty. (Often contemptuous!) 

1648 Neeoham Mer cur ins Pragtnat. No. 7 G j b (Stanf.), 
Come creeping to the Hogan Mogan States of Westminster. 
1676 Baker in Rigaud Corr. Sci. Men (1 841) II. 3 Vet dare 
I not arrogate .. that Hogun Mogun title of Magnus 
Apollonius. 1705 Hickeringill Priest-cr. 1. xiL (1721) 12 
The Hogen Mogen States of Venice. 

f3. Strong, heady (ot drink): cf. Hogan sb. 2. 
Hogan mogan rug, a strong drink : see Rug. Obs. 

1653 J. Taylor (Water P.) Cert. Trav. of Uncert. Journ. 
Wks. (1872) 1 1 There was a high and mighty drink call'd 
Rug.. Hogen Mogen Rugs, great influences To provoke 
sleep. 1663 Dryoen Wild Gallant 1. ii, I was drunk ; 
damnably drunk with ale ; great hogan-mogan bloody ale. 

Hogeous, obs. form of Hugeous a. 

Hoge-, hoggepotte, obs. forms of Hodgepot. 

Hog-fish. [f. Hog sb* + Fish. Cf. Ger. 
meerschwein, obs. It. pesce porco, Sp.puerco marine >, 
OF. porpeis (:— L. poreum piscem), Porpoise.] 

f 1. The Porpoise, also called Sea-hog. Obs. 

161 1 Florio, Pesce Porco, the Molebout-fish.or Swine-fish, 
the Sea-swine, the Porpuis, Hog-fish or Sea-hog. 1686 J. 
Dunton Lett. fr. Nrw-Eng. (1867) 32 These Porpoises, or 
Hog-fish, are^very swift in their motion. [1850 L. Hunt 
Autobiog. I. ii. 55, I did not know that .. porpoise meant 
hog-fish. ] 

f 2. The West African Manatee. Obs. 

1597 Hartwell Pigafeita's Lopea' Congo 1. iv. in Churchill 
Voy. (1752) VIII. 532 In the river [Congo] another kind of 
creature, that hath, as it were, two hands, and a tail 
like a target, which is called ambize angulo, that is to say, 
a hog-fish, 1613 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 697. 

3. A fish of the genus Seorpmia, having bristles 
on the head, and cirri or tags on the head and body. 

1608 Topsell Serpents 137 The Crocodiles doe also feare 
to meddle with the Sea-hogge or Hog-fish, because of his 
bristles all about his head. 1847 Carpenter Zool. § 556 
The Scorpxna or Hog-fish has the head flattened side- 
ways. 1863 BAiao Stud. Nat. Hist. 494 Scorpaena scrofa, 
the hog-fish, a native of the European seas.. is said to be 
very good eating. 

4. Also applied to other kinds of fish, esp. the 
West Indian Laehnolxmus maximus or sui/lus t 
having 14 dorsal spines, and the hog-molly or log- 
perch, Percina caprodes, of North American rivers. 

1734 Mortimer in Phil. Trans. XXXVIII. 317 Turdus 
flarous, the Hog- Fish . . Snillus, the great Hog- Fish. 1756 
P. Browne Jamaica 445 The Hog- Fish. Tbe two species 
are generally confounded under the same appellation in the 
markets, 1775 Romans Florida App. 52 We may with safety 
eat of all fish caught on the Florida shore, unless it should 
be of the hog-fish taken on the very outer reef. 1840-1 
Boston (U. S.) Jml. Nat. Hist. III. 346 Ettuostoma. .The 
most common species found in the Ohio., called almost 
everywhere Hog-fish. 1843 Zoologist I. igi. 

Hog-frame. Shipbuilding, etc. A fore-and- 
aft frame, usually above deck and forming together 
with the frame of the vessel a truss to prevent 
hogging, used esp. in light-draught river steamers. 
Also called hog-brace \ hogging-frame. 

1864 in Webster. 1875 Knight Diet. Mech. 1108/1 The 
term ' hog-frame ' has been adopted into carpentry and 
engineering in some forms of trusses for roofs and bridges. 

Hoggard, obs. form of Hogherd or Ihogward. 

1655 tr. De P arc's Francion iv. 3 Our Regent (who had 
in him no more humanity than a Hoggard). 

tHcggaster. Obs. Also 3-4 hogaster; 4 
hoggestere,6hogsteere, 7hogsteare,9 hogsteer 
(all in sense 1) ; 9 hogster (in sense 2). [med.L. 
hogaster, dim. from Eng. hog; also in AFr. form 
hogaslre. The forms hogsteer, etc., appear to be 
due to false etymology.] 

1. A boar in its third year; cf. Hog sb. 1 2 b. 
01420 Venery de Twety vn Ret. Ant. 1. 151 The boor frist 

he is a pyg as long as he is with his dame . . the .iij. yere he 
is callyd an hoggaster. 1486 Bk. St. Albans E iy a, And 
an hoggestere when he is of yeris .iij. 1583 Stanyhubst 
A^neis iv. (Arh.) 100 A sounder of hogsteers, Or thee 
brownye lion too stalck fro the mounten he wissheth. 1598 
Manwooo Lawes Forest iv. § 5 (1615) 43 The third yeere 
he is a Hogstearc. 1831 in Johnson Sportsman's Cycl. 

2. A young sheep, a hog or hogget. 

[£1175 Caen Cartulary (MS. Paris, Bibl. Nat., Lat. 5650) 
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If. 45 b, Scptem vigbti oves matres . . & 60. & 12. inter 
gerces & Hogastres, medietatem gercesS medietatem 
Hogastres. c 1*90 Fteta 11. Ixxix, Tcrtium [ovile] pro 
hogastris annatis & juvenibus. »33 2 "3 in Rogers -Agric. 
fc Prices I.679 Ewes • • Hoggasters . . J ercions . . Lambs. J 1706 
Phillips (ed. Kersey), Hoggacius, or Hoggaster (in old Latin 
Records), a youog Sheep of the second Year. 1894WYLIE 
Eng. Hen. IV^ II. 478 The farmers threatened with dis- 
trauit upon their beasts and hogsters. 

Hoggates, var. of Howgates Obs* in what way? 

Hogged (hfgd), ppl. a. [f. Hog v.* + -ed i.] 

1. a. Of a ship: Drooping at stem and stern; 
hog-backed, b. Of a road : Raised in the centre. 

1769 Falcoser Diet. Marine (1789), A rqu/, hroken-backed 
or hogged ; drooping at the stein and stem. 1867 Smyth 
Sailors Word-bk., Hogged, a significant word derived from 
the animal ; it implies that the two ends of a ship's decks 
droop lower than the midship part, consequently, that her 
keel and bottom are so strained as to curve upwards. The 
term is therefore in opposition to that of sagging. 1806 
Brit. Med. J ml. 25 July, If the road be 1 bogged 1 ..the 
wheel slides away from under him [a cyclist], aod he falls 
sideways without the slightest warning. 

2. Of a horse's mane : Cut off short. 

1764 G. Colman Prose on Sev. Occ. (1787) II. 258 Hogged 
manes and hogged toupees, came in together. 1867 Miss 
Broughton Cometh up as a Flower v. 44 A sedate cob, 
with a docked tail and hogged mane. 

■f Hoggener. Obs. local. Also hogner, -ener, 
-oner, hodgener. App. the same as Hoggler, q.v. 

1558 Ckurckw. Ace. St. Thomas. Launceston in Peter 
Hist. Launceston etc. (1885) 371 Hoggeners monye, 1588 
Ibid. 373 Hodgener bread. i6ao Ibid. 377 Hogner bread. 

Hogger (hf goi). Sc. and north, dial. Also 7 
hoger, 9 hog(g)ar, Sc. hugger. [Origin obsenre. 

Compare OF. hoguine armour for the thighs and legs; but 
this would naturally give hoggin in Sc.] 

1. A coarse stocking without the foot used as a 
gaiter. Cf. Cocker sb.* 2. 

1681 GLAftviLLSaddncismt/s It. 295 He observed, .that be 
Ithe Devilj had Hogers on his Legs without Shoes. # 1768 
Ross Helenore 137 A pair of grey hoggers well clinked 
bencw. 18*9 Brockett, Hoggers. upper stockings without 
feet, used as gaiters— riding stockings. 1851 Greehwell 
Coal-trade Terms Northumb. $ Durh. 30 Hoggers, stock- 
iogs without feet, chiefly used by the barrowraeo. 

2. A short piece of pipe of metal, indiarubber, 
etc used as a connexion. Hence hogger-pipe>-pump. 

1851 Greenwell Coal-trade Terms- Northumb. ff Durh. 
30 Hoggcr-purnp, the top pump of a set, with a short pipe 
cast on to it at right angles near the top. The hogger is 
attached to the short pipe. 1881 Raymono Mining Gloss., 
Hogger-pipe, the upper terminal pipe of the mining pump. 
1898 Newcastle Correspt., The name * hogger' is applied to 
ruhber connexions for pneumatic brakes between carriages, 
as well as to the indiarubber pipe that connects the tender 
feed with the engine delivery pipe for feeding the boiler. 

Hoggerel, hogrel (h^garel, hogrel). Forms : 
6 hogrell, -ele, hoggerell, 6-8 hogrel, 7 hoggril, 
8 hoggeril, 9 -erel, -rel, hogerell. [dim. of Hog 
sb* : cf. cockerel.] 

L A young sheep of the second year (cf. Hog sb* 
4) ; with some, a sheep of the third year. 

1530 Palsgr. 231/2 Hoggerell, a yong shepe. 1538 [see 
Hogget 2I. a 1547 Surrey Mneid iv. 72 By sacrifice for 
grace, with Hogreles of two yeares [bidentes]. 1607 Topsell 
Four/. Beasts (1658) 495 The first year we call it in English 
a Lamb, so the second year a Hog, Lam-hog, or Teg if it be 
a female, the third year Hoggrils and Theives. 1780 A. 
Vol no Tour Irel. I. 364 Generally buy year-old wethers, 
hoggerils in May at Ss. to 10s. 18*9 Glover Hist. Derby 
I. 214 Three ram bogerells .. were weighed. 

f2. = Hogget i. (See quot 4 1786.) Obs. 
Hoggery (fyrgari). [f. Hog sb* + -ery.] 

1. A place where hogs are kept ; a hog-yard. 
1819 Rees Cycl. s.v. Hog Sty, The building of a hoggery. 

2. Hogs or swine collectively. 

1856 Mrs. Browning Aur. Leigh vn. 263 Crime and shame 
And all their hoggery trample your smooth world, Nor 
leave more footmarks than Apollo's kine. 

3. Hoggishness, swinishness, brutishness. rare. 
1864 in Webster. 

Hoggester^e, var. Hoggaster; obs. f. Huck- 
ster. 

Hogget (hp get). Also -it. [f. Hog sb* + -ET.] 

1. A young boar of the second year. ? Obs. 
[1332-3 in Rogers Agric. <J- Prices I. 679 Sows . . Porci .. 

Hoggets. 14*0 in Annal. Przmonst. II. 591 (Du C.) De 
porcis triginta tres, de Hogettis centum viginti sex, et 
porcellis octoginta novem.] 1786 Chambers' Cycl., Hogget, 
or Hogrel, a young boar of the second year. 

2. A yearling sheep ; cf. Hog sb.* 4. 

\\yjoMem.Ripon (Surt.) Il.iaoEquos. . vaccas..hoggettes 
. . multon' . .oves matrices . . agnos. ] 1538 Elyot Diet. , Bi- 
dentes, shepe with u. teth, called in some place hogrelles, 
or hogattes. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Hogget or Hogrel, 
a Country-Word for such a Sheep [ Hoggaster]. 173a 
Gcntlem. Guide to Cattle (ed. 2) 32, I have explained . . that 
at a Year old they are called Hogs, Hoggets or Hogarels. 
1834 D. Low Etcm. Pract. Agric. (1843) 793 In * en days . . 
after shearing, the wetber-hoggets, now dinmonts, and such 
of the ewe-hoggets, now gimme rs, as are not to be retained 
on the farm for breeding, may be sold. Ibid. 794 From this 
time Iweaning] forward the lambs, now termed hogs or 
hoggets, are kept separate from the breeding ewes. 1863 
Morton Cycl. Agric II. Gloss. (E. D. S.), Hogget or Lamb- 
hog, a young sheep before the first shearing ; a one-year-old 
sheep. 1884 F. J. Llovo Set. Agric, Careful management 
should enable the hoggets to be sold when ten months old, 
weighing from 80 to 90 lbs. 1886 Daily News 14 June 2/8 
(Norwich) Hoggetts in their wool brought 45*. to 55*. 

3. A year-old colt, dial. 
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1787 Grose Prov. Gloss., Hoggets, hog-colls, cotis of a 
year old. Hants. 
4. atlrib. 

1841 Penny Cycl. XXI. 358/1 The hogget wool is ..finer 
than the other long wools, and is applicable to many new 
and valuable purposes. 184a Bischoff Woollen Manuf. 
(1862) II. 154 When the lamb has not been shorn, the fleece 
taken off the succeeding summer is called hogget, or teg 
wool. 

Hoggett, var. hogkead, obs. f. Hogsuead. 

Hoggie, Sc. dim. of Hog ; obs. f. koja, Khoja. 

Ho'ggin. [perh. the same as hogging s.v. Hog 
v. x quot. 1852-61.] Screened or sifted gravel. 

1853-61 Archit. Publ. Soc. Diet. IV. 64 Hoggin is the 
term applied to the siftiogs or screenings . . separated from 
the stones of rough pit gravel, and used for footpaths, while 
the stooe or ' ballast * is used for the carriage-ways. 1886 
Times 22 Jan. 4 A coat of binding material, usually hoggin, 
is spread over the surface .. of road. 189a Pall Mall G. 
9 Sept. 2/1 There is [in a filter-bed] a foot of coarse gravel, 
six inches of fine hoggin, and three feet of sand. 

Hogging vbl.sb. and ppl. a. : see under Hog v.* 

Hogging-frame. The same as Hog-frame. 

1864 in Webster. 

Hoggish (hrgif), a. [f. Hog sb* + -ish.] 
Of, belonging to, or characteristic of a hog or pig ; 
swinish, piggish ; coarsely self-indulgent or glnLton- 
ous ; filthy ; mean, selfish. 

1548 Thomas Ital. Diet. (1567), Ciacco, an hoggysh or 
slouenly man. 1552 Huloet, Hoggish, or of a hogge, 
porcarius, porcinus. 1581 Pettie tr. Guazzo's Civ. Cotnh 
11. (1586) 109 b, Those shew themselves most hoggish and 
cruel to strangers. 1590 Spenser F. Q. ii. xii. 86 Grylle . . did 
him miscall That had from hoggish forme him brought to 
natural L 1610 Holland Camden's Brit. 1. 375 Folke would 
say of one .. unmanerly after an Hoggish kind, that he was 
borne at Hocknorton. 1711 Shaftesb. Charac. (1 714) III. 
228 Is not a hoggish Life the height of some Mens Wishes ? 
184a Tennyson St. Sim. Styl. 174 With colt-like whinny 
and with hoggish whine They hurst my prayer. 

Hence Hoggishly adv. ; Ho ggris^ess. 

1576 Gascoigne Diet Droonkardes (1789) 7 They are all 
eyther hoggishly dronke . .or else they become Asses. 1623 
Mabbe Xx.Aleman's Guzman d 'A If. II. 90 This hoggish- 
nesse of his, this his vocivill carriage . . did much trouble 
me. 1771 Smollett Humph. CI. Let. to Lewis 28 Apr., 
Well ! there is no nation that drinks so hoggishly as the 
English. 1864 Lowell Fireside Trav. 259 Santo diavolol 
but what hoggishness ! # 

Ho'ggism. nonce-wd. Hoggish condition. 

1786 WoLCOTT (P. Pindar) Bozzi <$■ Piozzi 11. 63 At Corra- 
chatachin's, in hoggism sunk, I got with punch, alas ! con- 
founded drunk. 

t Ho'ggler, hogler. Obs. local. Of uncertain 
origin anameaning. 

Occurs frequently in Churchwardens' Accts. in the s.w. of 
England. Bp. Hobhouse, Editor of the Croscombe Accts., 
in which the word occurs constantly, explains it as * A field 
labourer of the lowest class *. 

1465 Churchw. Acc. Tintinhull (Som. Rec. Soc.) 190 Et 
de Willelmo Warefull et Iohanne Trent de hogelers light 
hoc anno . . xxijdl 1474 Churchw. Acc. Croscombe (ibid.) 3 
Comes the Webers and bryng in their stoke x\yd. ..Comes 
tokers and bryngs in their stoke x\yd. . . Comes Hoglers and 
bryngs in there stoke xys, and more encrece xd. summa ij s. xd. 
1476 /bid. 4 Comes the Hogglers, and presents in of old and 
new . . iiw. xd. . . and they received ayen for a stoke . . ijs. 
Comes the maydens and bryng in of tncrcs cler bed. 1516 
/bid. 34 The maidens, young men, hoglers, tokers, and the 
pascale xxxvijx. yd. 

So Ho'ggUng (also hokelyng), the practice or 
action of the hogglers; also atlrib. hoggling- 
money, the contribution of the hogglers to the 
parish chest; hoggling-light, app. a light (in 
the church) maintained by the hogglers : cf. qnot. 

1465 above. 

1498 Churchw. Acc. Pillon (Som. Rec. Soc) 65 Item 
receved of hoglyng money of our lady wardens vjr. 1510 
Ibid. 57 Item for Issabell Man for hokelyng ly3ghte 1yd. 
/bid. 59 The Dettes that remayneth the said yere : Item 
Iohn Elyns for hokelyng a yere and a half. 1511 /bid. 63 
Item Iohn Elyns forhoggelyng lyght \\s. 1516 Churchw. 
Acc.Si.MichaeVs, Bath (ibid.) 229 Venditio et incremen- 
tum forin-secum de la Hogeling. 1612 Churchw. Acc. 
Cheddar in N. $ Q. 3rd Ser. III. 423 Received for the 
Hogling monie, ixl. xiiys. iiij</. 1626 Churchw. Acc. Dnrsley, 
Gloueestersh. in Scott. Antiq. (1890) June 40 For hoggling 

^Efoggotton, ohs. form of Haqueton, Acton. 

1516 Sc. Ld. High Trcas. Accts. in Pitcairn Crim. Trials 
I. 265* note, Blak vellous to be hoggottonnis. 

Hog gum. [f. Hog sb. 1 + Gum sb.] A kind 
of gum or resin obtained from various trees in Ihe 
West Indies, etc. Hence Hog-gum tree. 

Amoog the trees said to yield the gum are Moronobea 
coccinea, Rhus Metopium, and Clusia flava of Jamaica, 
Hedwigia balsamifera of San Domingo, and, according to 
some, Symphonia globulifera of British Guiana. 

1756 P. Browne Jamaica 177 The Hog-gum tree. This 
tree is well known for its medicinal gum, to which the very 
hogs are said to have recourse when wounded in the woods. 
1858 Hogg Veg. Kingd. 149 Clusia Jlava, the Yellow 
Balsam Tree, is a native of Jamaica . . This too yields 
a resinous juice, which is sometimes used among the negroes 
as a vulnerary, and was considered to be the Hog Gum. 
Ibid. 241 R[hus\ metopium yields a great quantity of 
1 gummy resin . . and this it is which is considered by some 
the Doctor's Gum, or Hog gum of Jamaica, /bid. 254 
Hedwigia balsamifera is found in the woods and moun- 
tains of St. Domingo, and there called Boh de cochon or 

Wild Boards Tree, because, it is said, these animals, when 
wounded t strip off the bark and heal their wounds by rub- 
bing agaiost the gum which exudes from it, and hence it 
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may be regarded as another source of the Hog Gum. 1866 
Treas. Bot., Moronobea coccinea, the Hog Gum tree, is a 
lofty straight-stemmed tree. 

Hogh, -e, H03, early ff. Heugh, Hoe sb.*, 
Hough. Hoghe, Hc^e, ME. form of Ho to 
care. Hoghefull, var. of Hoful, careful. Obs. 

t Hoghenhine, Hogenhine, Agenhine, 
barbarous forms, handed down in the Law books, 
of early ME. o)en /line, lit. own domestic (hind), 
member of one's own family (see Hind sb. 2 2). 

ia.. Laws 0/ Edtv. Con/, c. 23 (Schraid) Ilabeat eum ad 
rectum tanquam de propria familia, quod Angli dicunt 
* tuua nicte geste be birdde nicte »3en hine 1 [Holl'ham MS. 
tuo niht gest be p ridde o3en hine ; Hozvden, Tvain nithes 

fe^t thrid nith hawan man, Lambard, Twa nl^hi gest, 
rid nijht a3en hine.1 c 1250 Bracton hi. n. x, Prima nocte 
dici poterit uncuth, secunda vero gust, tertia nocte hog- 
henehyne. 1607 Cowell /nterpr., Hoghenhine, is be that 
commeth guest-wise to a house, and heth there the third 
night. After which time he is accounted of his familie in 
whose house he lieth. 1619 Dalton Country Just., The 
3rd night is called an Hogenhine or Agenhine . . and if he 
offend the King's Peace his Oast must be answerable for 
him. 1848 Wharton Laxu Lex. 662/2 The third night, an 
agenhinde, a domestic. 

tHogherd (b^gbwd). Obs. [f. Hog sb.* + 
Heed .3.2] A swineherd. 

c 1380 Wvclif Whs. (1880) 149 To .. fle in-to an hogberdis 
office. 138a Pol. Poems (Rolls) I. 269 As it were an hog- 
hyerd hyand to toun. 156a J. Hevwood Prov. $ Epigr. 
(1867) 214 Where hogis be parishioners, hogherd must be 
best, a 1704 T. Brown 2 Oxford Schol Wks. 1730 I. 9 
A wonderful encouragement indeed 'tis for a man to turn 
Country Parson 1 May I rather be a Hogherd. 

Ho'ghood. The condition of a hog. 

1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. III. 1. vii, Many a Circe Island, 
with . . temporary conversion into beasthood and hoghood. 

Hogi, -gia, obs. ff. hoja, Kiioja, a teacher. 

Hog in armour. 

1. An awkward or clumsy person, stiff and ill at 
ease in his attire. (Hence Thackeray's 'Count 
Hogginarmo * in Rose and Ring xiii.) 

1660 Howell Eng. Prov. 19 He looketh like a Hogg in 
armour. 1774 Westm. Mag. II. 457, 1 never see Alderman 

on horseback, but he reminds me of an bog in armour ; 

and yet a knowledge of dress is what this man has been all 
his hfe aiming to acquire. 1857 Trollope Three Clerks 
(i860) 289 But he did not carry his finery like a hog in 
armour, as an Englishman so often does when an English- 
man stoops to be fine. 

b. An unwieldy iron-clad ship. 

1865 Examiner 11 Mar. 146/2 If these vessels are made 
as proposed, to combine the greatest speed with the most 
efficient armament, they will be far superior to the slugs 
with iron skins, and the huge, unwieldy hogs-in-armour. 

2. The nine-banded armadillo, Dasypus or Talu- 
sia novemcincius, of Central and N. America. 

1739 Collect. Voy. IV. iv. 0 Here is.. a little Animal that 
is somewhat less than a Land-Turtle, having a jointed shell 
on his Back . . the Spaniards call it a Hog in A rmour. 1834 
Blackw. Mag. XXXVI. 40/2 Why, they have two monkeys 
on board, and a kangaroo, and a nog in armour. 

Ho'g-like, a. Like or resembling a hog. 

1800 G. Shaw Zool. I. 21 Short-tailed brown Baboon .. 
with black naked hog-like face. 1849 Sk. Nat. Hist, 
Mammalia III. 64 This animal is hog-like in its figure. 

Hogling (fyrglin). [f. Hog sb.* + -ling.] 

1. A young or liLtle pig. 

a 1440 Sir Eglam. 548 My lytylle spote hoglyn, Dere 
bogbt thy dethe scbalie bee f 1549 Chaloner Erasm. on 
Folly B iv, Slicke and smolhe skinoed . . lykc hoglyngs of 
Acarnania. 1583 Stanvhurst Mneis Ml. (Arb.) 83 A 
strange sow . . dug dieting her mylckwhit farroed hoglings. 

2. A young hog (sheep), hoggerel, or hogget. 
1890 Scott. Antiq. June 40 'Hogling* is a well-known 

term for a lamb, as 'hog * is for a young sheep. 

3. 'An apple turnover 1 (Halliwell 1847-78). 
a 1825 Forbv Hoglin, a homely kind of pastry. 

+ 4. atlrib. or adj. (?) Hoggish, hog-like. Obs. 
(Perh. does not belong here.) 

e 1645 Howell Lett. 11. ix. (1655) 1. 78 Yet 1 am sorry . . that 
Marquis Spinola should in a hogling way, change his 
Master for the time. 

Ho'g-lonse. [f- Hog sb. 1 (in reference to its 
shape) + Louse.] The woodlouse, Oniscus asellus. 

3587 Mascall Govt. Cattle (1627) 15 A small red worme, 
round, and full of legges, much like a hogge lowse. 160s 
B. Jomson Volpone v. ii, He Will crumpe you, like a hog- 
louse, with the touch. 1743 T. Lord in Phil. Trans. XLI I. 
522 A few of one Sort, which rolled themselves up like Mille- 
pedes, or Hog-lice. 1805 Prisc. Wa kefield Dom. Recreat. 
1. (1806) 19 Hog-lice are used as medicine. 

tHo'gmace. Obs. A name given (at Sandwich, 
Kent) to the staff of office of that serjeant-at-mace, 
who was hog warden ; also to the officer himself. 

1792 W. Boys Hist. Sandwich 689, i5S9 •• Tne hogmacc 
to have one yard [of cloth] for his coat. /bid. 785 The hog- 
mace, or sergeant at hrazen inace, is first mentioned in 1471. 
He bears a stout staff with a brazen head. 1881 Jewitt 
in Art Jml. 105 In 1452 an overseer of the streets was ap- 

Eointed ' who is to have a gown and a salary of 20*. a year ; 
e is to bear the Hog Mace, to wait upon the mayor, &c. 
t Hcgman. Obs. A name given in the House- 
hold Book of Edw. IV to the bread for the king*s 
horses made from the bran of a bushel of flour. 

a 1483 Liber Niger in Househ. Ord. (1790) 69 Office of 
Bakthuu t hath, a Perg^aunt. .yett myght ther be made 
alweyes of a busshell xxix loves . . The scrgeaunt of thys 
office to make continually of every busshell xxvii loves . . 
Memorand', that the other twene loves be called under the 
name of Hogman, whiche mought be made according to 
service to be delyvered for the Kinges horses. 



HOGMANAY. 

Hogmanay (hagman* 1 -, -in? 1 )- St. and north. 
Eng. Forms : 7 hogmynae, 8 hagmane, -menai, 
8-9 hagmena, -menay, (hagman heigh », hog- 
manay, (9 hograena, -menay, -maney, hang- 
anay). [Of obscure history, noted only from 1 7th c. 
App. of French origin : see note below.] 

The name given in Scotland (and some parts of 
the north of England) to the last day of the year, 
also called 'Cake-day* ; the gift of an oatmeal cake, 
or the like, which children expect, and in some parts 
systematically solicit, on that day; the word shouted 
by children calling at friends' houses and soliciting 
this customary gift. 

c 1680 Isee b]. 1693 Scotch Prcsbyt. Eloq. (1738) 120 It is 
ordinary among some Plebeians in the South of Scotland, 
to go about from Door to Door upon New-Vear's Eve, 
crying Hagmane. 1790 GentL Mag. LX. 1. 499/1 Concerning 
the origin of the expression ' Hagman Heigh \ Ibid., In . . 
Scotland, and in the North of England, till very lately, it was 
customary for every body to make and receive presents 
amongst their friends on the eve of the new year, which 

f>resent was called an Hagntenay. Ibid. 11. 616/2 On the 
ast night of the old year (peculiarly called Hagmenai). 
179a Caledonian Mercury 2 Jan. (Jam.), The cry of Hog- 
manay Trololay is of usage immemorial in this country. 
1805 J. Nicol Poems I. 27 (lam.) The cottar weanies, 
glad an* gay . . Sing at the doors for hogmanay. 1825 
Brock ett s.v. Hagmena, The poor children in New- 
castle, in expectation of their hogmena, go about from 
house to house knocking at the doors, singing their carols, 
and [saying] 'Please will you give us wor hogmena*. 
1826-41 R. Chambers Pop. Rhymes Scot. (1858) 295 The 
children on coming to the door, cry • Hogmanay 1* which is 
in itself a sufficient announcement of their demands. Ibid. 
296 Cries appropriate to the morning of Hogmanay . . ' Get 
up, goodwife, and shake your feathers, And dinna think 
that we are beggars ; For we are bairns come out to play, 
Get up and gie's our hogmanay. 1 18*7 Hone Table-Bk. 
1. 7 The Hagman Heigh is an old custom observed in 
Yorkshire on new year's eve. 1830 Scott Jrni. II. 360 We 
spent our Hogmanay pleasantly enough. 1884 St. James's 
Gaz. 27 Dec. 6/ 1 Seasonable mummery . . was reserved for 
Hogmanay. 1890 Scott. Antiy. June 40 This is the sort of 
thing they used to sing as their * Hagmena Song * in York- 
shire. 1893 Heslop Northumb. Gloss, s. v., In North North- 
umberland the hogmanay is a small cake given to children 
on Old Vear's Day ; or the spice bread and cheese, with 
liquor, given away on the same day. 1897 E. W. B. Nichol* 
son Golspie 100-108. 

b. attrib. and Comb., as Hogmanay cake, day, 
night, concert, song, etc. 

c r68o in Law Mem. 191 note [Protest of the Gibbites] They 
solemnly renounce . . Pasch-Sunday, Hallow-even, Hog- 
mynae-night, Valentine's even [etc.]. 1826-41 R. Cham- 
bers Pop. Rhymes Scot. (1858) 295 A particular individual 
. . has frequently resolved two bolls of {oatlmeal into hog- 
manay cakes. 1864 Burton Scot Abr. I. v. 297 The eve 
that ushers in the new year is called in Scotland Hogmanay 
Nighty 1897 Westm. Gaz. 21 Dec. 6/3 On New Year's Eve 
there is to be a grand Hogmanay concert for the special 
benefit of patriotic Scots in London. 

[Note. Hogmanay corresponds exactly in sense and use 
^ OF. agtiillannci//* the last day of tbe year, new year's 
gift, tbe^ festival at which new year's gifts were given and 
asked with the shout of aguillannett/: Of this Godefroy gives 
many dialect variants and by-forms, as ang- aguillenneu, 
aguilloneu, aguilattleu, haguilennef haguirenleu, hagui- 
menlo, etc.; in mod.Fr. dialects it survives as aiguilan, 
guilani, guilanneau, in Normandy hdguignettes, hogui- 
nan/, in Guernsey hoginotto; it is found in Sp. before 1600 
as aguilando, now aguinaldo, handsel, Christmas-box. 
Copious examples are given by Godefroy of the phrases 
demander raguillanneuf, 'dormer l'< guilanneu 'petiz 
en Bans qui demandoient aguillenleu le jour de 1'an dernier', 
* aller querant aguillenneu le dernier jour de decembre * 
comme jeunes gens oat accostume* a faire pour qucrir leur 
guillenleu which require only to be translated, with tbe 
substitution of hogmanay, to be vernacular Sc. expressions. 
Although the phonetic difference between aguillanneuf and 
the Sc. word is great, the Norman form hoguinane is much 
closer to hagmane', hogmanay, and it cannot be doubted 
'S? ^S th the custom an <* term are from the French. 
The French term is explained byCotgrave, iGi^as'au-guy- 
/ an-neuf ["to the mistletoe the new year"] the voyce of 
country people begging small presents, or new-yeares-gifts, 
in Christmas : an ancient tearme of reioycing, deriued from 
the Druides, who were woont, the first of Januarie, to goe 
vnto the woods, where hauing sacrificed .. they gathered 
Misletow (etc.). And according to Soucbet 1. 16 (in Gode- 
troy) W it h us (in la Beauce) people go on new year's day to 
their relatives and friends' houses, to solicit gifts, vulgarly 
called / cgutlanleu, pour le guy ran neuf [for the mistletoe 
the new year] for that on this day they distribute mistletoe 
for handsel and as a form of good augury.' But these ex- 
planations, with the reference to the gui or mistletoe, are 
now rejected by French scholars as merely 'popular ety- 
mology . The alleged Fr. cry 'An gui menez, iiri liri, 
rnainte du blane et point du bis\ cited Second-hand in 
Jaimeson, is not to be found in the French author from 
whom it professes to be quoted, and appears to be a figment. 

Schucnardt {Romania IV. 253) suggests that Sp.aguilando, 
b. aguilanleu, guilanU, etc., are corruptions of L. calendze \ 
see also Kortmg Lateinisch-romanisches Wbch. art. 324.] 

Hog mane. [See Hog z>.i 3.] (Seequots.) 
Hence Hog-maned a. 

1804 Charlotte Smith Conversations 1. 137 Vour poney 
..with his new bridle and his hog mane. 1823 Crabb 
Tcchnol. Diet., Hogmanc, the mane of a horse when cut 
short. 1883 Miss Bradooh Phantom Fort. 11. 201 A fine 
display of hog-maned ponies. 1884 Times (weekly ed.) 29 
Aug. 14/2 The hog-maned, crop-tailed little Kerry nag. 1888 
Times 22 Aug. 14/4, I did not bring the strawberry roan . . 
here ; all 1 brought was one with a hog mane. 

Ho*g-money. [From the figure of a hog borne 
on the obverse.] The coinage in circulation in the 
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Somers Isles (now Bermudas) in the beginning of 
the 17th c. It consisted of copper pieces silvered, 
of the value of 2d., id., 6d., and is. 

[1624 Capt. Smith Virginia v. 183 They had for a time a 
certaine kinde of brasse money with a hogge on the one side, 
in memory of the abundance of hogges was found at their 
first landing.] 1883 Numism. Chroti. Ser. in. III. 117 The 
peculiar currency known as hog-money, struck for circula- 
tion in the plantation of the Somers Isles under the Charter 
granted to the Bermuda Company by James I in 1609. 1898 
Miss Rawlings Brit. Coin. 204 It is.. inferred that these 
pieces, .date from some time between 1616 and 1624, and if 
this inference is correct the hog money has the honour of 
being the first coinage of the North American colonies. 

f Hognel, hognall. Obs. local In hognel 
money, of obscure origin and meaning : cf. hoggling 
7nowy, under Hogoler. 

1546 Inv. Ch. Goods Surrey in Surrey Archxol. Collect. 
(i860) IV. 101 Recevid of the hognel money at the ffeast of 
the Nativitie of our lord God .. \\i\li. xxiij*. vjd. 1784 in 
N. $ <?. 4*h Sen II. 275 Mrs. Wright indebted to Richard 
Basset for keeping a mare four weeks for work, $s. 6d., by 
tbe Hognall monney. 1857 Ibid. 2nd Ser. IV. 441 Hognell- 
money seems connected with hock-monzy. 

Ho'g-nose. A name given to some N. Ame- 
rican species of ugly but harmless snakes of the 
genus Heterodon. More fully Nog-nose snake. 

1736 Mortimer in Phil. Trans. XXXIX. 257 Anguis 
capite Viperino : The Hog-Nose Snake. 1796 Morse Amcr. 
Geog. I. 219 Bluish Green Snake with a stretched out trian- 
gular nose, or Hognose Snake, Coluber mycterizans. 184s 
De Kay Zool. N. York Hi. Reptiles 51-2 The Hog-nosed 
Snake, Heterodon platyrhinos. This well known species has 
a venomous aspect . . It is also called . . Hog-nose. 

So Hog-nosed a m , in hog-nosed boa, snake. * 

t8oa Shaw Zoology III. 361 Hog-nosed Boa. Boa Contor- 
trix. .a native of North America. 1842 [see above]. 

Ho-g-nut. 

1. U.S. The fruit of the Broom Hickory, Carya 
porcina ; also the tree. 

1829 Loudon Encycl. Plants 794 The Americans make 
very good and durable brooms by slitting into narrow slips 

the very tough wood of Jugla~* ~ J ~ L — : »~« - - 

or hog-nut, also broom hickory, 
Hi 



the very tough wood of Juglans glabra, which is called pig 
or hog-nut, also broom hickory. 1866 Treas. Bot. 228 fi The 
Pig or Hog-nut, or Broom Hickory, C[aryd\ porcina, is a 
noble tree seventy or eighty feet high. 

2. The Earth-nut or Pig-nut, Bunium flexttosum. 

1771 Warner Plants Wood/ordienses 20 Hawk-nut, or 
rather Hog-nut. 1879 in Prior Plant.n. 

tHogO (htfu-go). Obs. Also 7 hough, goe, 
how go, hogow, hogou, huggo, 7-8 hogoe, 
hogoo. See also Haut-gout. [prop, hogoo, angli- 
cized spelling of F. hautgo&t high savour or flavour.] 

L A high or piquant flavour, a relish : = Haut- 
gout 1. 

1653 Walton Angler vii. 159 To give the sawce a hogoe, 
jet the dish (into which you let the Pike fall) be rubed with 
it [garhek]. 1657 R. Ligon Barbadoes (1673) 79 A greater 
Hough goe is not in the world. 1660 M. Grifpith Fear 
of God $ King 76 (T.) The hogo of his delicious meats and 
drinks. 1688 R. Holme Armoury in. 80/1 They .. please 
the Pallet with a dellicate Ho-goo. 

b. A ' high ' or putrescent flavour ; an offensive 
taste or smell ; a taint ; a stench, stink. 

1654 Gayton Pleas. Notes 11. iiL 42 His Arme-pits..gave 
a stronger Hogo. 1669 W. Simpson Hydrol. Chym. 145 In 
sulphur are ferments, hogo's, smells. 1670 Mod. Ace. Scotl. 
in Harl. Misc. VI. 136 Their meat not affecting their dis- 
tempered palates, without having a damnable hogoe. 1744 
TS° W j. Ellis Mod. Husbandm. I V. 111. 36 It is mixed. .with 
fresh Oil to lessen its Hogo, or stinking Scent, a 1852 
Moore Case Libel iv, To keep the sulphurous hogo under. 

C.Jig. 

1685 Crowne Sir C. Nice iv. 33 Lock up the women till 
they r musty, better they shouU have a Hogo, than their 
reputations. ^D'Urfey/V//* III. 177 That her Honesty 
sells for a Hogo of Honour. 

2. A highly flavoured dish : = Haut-gout 3. 

1649 C. Walker Hist. Independ. n. To Rdr. 3 It must be 
a mixture a Hogo of all Relishes. 1656 Choyce Drollery 
34 (N.) Witnesse all who Have ever been at thy ho-go. 
1730-6 Bailey (folio), Hogoe (in Cookery), a Mess so called 
from its high savour or relish. 

Ho*g-plum. The fruit of species of Spondias, 
esp. S. lutea, found in the West Indies and Brazil, 
where it is a common food for hogs. Also the tree, 
more fully called Hog-plu?n tree. 

1697 ^Dampier Voy. (1729) 1. 123 They have abundance of 
large Hog-plumb Trees, growing about their Houses. 1725 
Sloane Jamaica 11. 127 Hog plum — The wood is soft and 
used for cork. 1756 P. Browne Jamaica 229 The Hog- 
Jlumhlr.e The fruit . .supplies th- principal part of the 
food of the wild hogs in the season. 1858 Hogg Veg. Ki?igd. 
247 The Hog-Plums {Spondias).. of the West Indies and 
South America, .produce fruit which is eatable. 

b. In North America applied to several other 
fruits and the trees that bear them, as the wild- 
lime of Florida (Ximem'a), the Chickasaw plum 
(Pm?ius angnstifolia), etc. 

1889 Farmer Americanisms, Hog plum (Ximenia) a tall 
growing bush found in South Florida, the fruit of which is 
in size and shape like a plum, and pleasant to the palate. 

Hogpoeh, -pot, obs. ff. Hodge-podge, -pot. 

H<yg-reeve. U.S. [f. Hog sbA + Reeve.] An 
officer charged with the prevention or appraising 
of damages by stray swine ; a field-driver. For- 
merly a town officer in New England ; the office is 
now merely nominal. 

1759 Amherst Rec.(m A ) 21/1 Joseph Clark.. John Petty 
sworn Hog Riffs. 1780 Ibid. 77/2 Voted— Israel Dickinson 



HOGSHEAD. 

. . Benjamin Smith Hogreeves.^ 1837-40 Halirurton Clockm. 
(1862) 138, I wonder, says he, if there's are a hogreave here, 
because if there be I require a turn of his office. 1888 Bryce 
Amer. Comnviu. II. 11. xlviii. 229 Hog reeves (now usually 
called field drivers). 

Hogrel, var. of Hoggerel. 

Hog's beau, ho-g-bean. Herb. a. The 
Sea Starwort, Aster Tripolium. b. 1 An old name 
for Globularia ' (Miller Plant-n. 1 S84). c. A ren- 
dering of the word I/yoscyamus. 

1597 Gerarde Herbal n. lxxxviii. 334 About Harwich it 
{Aster Tripolium) is called Hogs beanes, for that the swine 
doe greatly delight to feede thereon : as also for that the 
knobs about the rootes do somwhat resemble the Garden 
Beane. 161 1 Cotgr., Turbit,. . sea Starrewort, blue Daisie or 
Camomill, Hogs-beanes. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Hogs- 
beans, Hogs-bread, and Hogs-fennel, several sorts of Herbs. 
1866 Treas. Bot., Hyoscyamus, this name is the Latinised 
version of the ancient Greek name for the common Henbane, 
and literally signifies bog-bean. 

Hog- SCOre. Curling. Also hog's score, 
[f. Hog sb> 10 + Score.] A distance-line drawn 
across the rink at about one-sixth of the rink*s 
length from the tee, which a stone must cross in 
order to count in the game. Also 

1787 Burns Tarn Samson v, He was the king o' a' tbe 
core To guard, or draw, or wick a bore .. But now he lags 
on death's hog-score, Tarn Samson's dead. 1812 Sporting 
Mag. XL. 51. 1857 Chambers' Inform. 11. 684/2 No sweep- 
ing to be allowed by any party till the stone has passed 
the hog's score. 

Hog's fennel. A name given to some weeds 
with fennel-like leaves: a. Sow-fennel, Petice- 
dannm officinale ; b. Mayweed, Anthem is Cotula. 

1585 Higins tr. Junius' Nomenclator ug/2 Libanolis 
Hogs fenel, or heares roote. 1591 Percivall Sp. Diet., 
Ervato, maidenweede, hogfenell, peucedanum. 1608 Top- 
sell Serpents (1658) 618 Of green hogs-fennel take the lowest 
branches. 1614 Markham Cheap Husb. 1. (1668) Table Hard 
Words, Mayth is a Weed that grows among corn, and is 
called of some Hogs-fennel. 1763 Watson in Phil. Trans. 
L11I. 23 He.. directs the patient.. to be rubbed. .with the 
j uice of Peucedanum, or hogs-fennel. 1822-34 Good's Study 
Med. {ed.4) II. 590 A composition of arsenic, sulphur, hogs- 
fehncl. .and crows-foot. 

Hogshead (h^gzhed). Forms : 4-6 hogges- 
hed, (4 hoogeshed, 5 hoggishede, hoggys hed, 
hogges heed, hoggesyde), 6 hoggesheed, hog- 
gis heed, hogyshed, 6-7 hoggeshead, 6- hogs- 
head, (6 hogs(h)ed, -heed, 7 hogs-head, hogs- 
hede) ; also J9. (6 hoggett), 7 hoghead, Sc. 6-7 
hogheid(d, 7 hodg-head. [f. hog's poss. of Hog 
sb. 1 + Head. The reason of the name is uncertain. 
i The English word was taken later, in a disguised form, 
into most of the Teutonic languages, viz. early mod. Flem. 
and Du. oxhooft *tonneau ou muid de France' (Plantijn 
iS7Z\hocks!woi, ockshood, ^^^♦dolium, Angl. bogghes- 
head (Kilian 1599), mod.Du. okshoofd, oxhooft (Hexham, 
1678), MLG. hukeshovet, LG. okshdfd, Ger. oxhqft, Da. 
oxehoved, Sw. oxhufvud. I n S w. and Da. this is equi valen t 
to * ox-head ', and the first element in Ger. also takes the 
form of ' ox * ; but in LG. and Du. (where the word for ' ox * 
is os, formerly osse), oxhooft is meaningless as a native 
formation, while the early variants hukeshovet, hockshoot, 
'hood, more closely approach the English. The OF. hoguette 
petit tonneau,' cited by Godefroy from a charter of Henry V 
of Engl., has app. no standing or origin in Fr. : cf. the Eng. 
variant fwghead, Sc. hoggit, hnggit in Snppl. to Jamieson.} 

1. A large cask for liquids, etc. ; spec, one of a 
definite capacity, which varied for different liquids 
and commodities. See sense 2. 

1390 Earl Derby's Exp. (Camden) 23 Clerico panetrie per 
manus Fyssher pro ij barelHs et j hoogeshed vacuis per 
ipsum pro floure imponendo xviij d. 1392 Ibid. 156 Diuersis 
hominibus de Linne pro xiiij doliis vacantibus, ij pipes, 
y hoggesbedes . . dolium ad ij s. ij d., pipa ad xx d., hogges- 
hedz ad xij d. 1423 Rolls Parlt. IV. 256/1 Tonnes, Pipes, 
Tertians, Hoggeshedes of wyn of Gascoign. .shulden be of 
certem mesurc.the Terciane nil" 1111 galons, the Hogges- 
hede in" m galons. a 1467 Gregory Chron. 207 They fulle 
ungoodely smote owte the heddys of the pypys and hoggys 
hedys of wyne, that men wente wete-schode in wyne. 1578 
in 10th Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. v. 428 Marchauntes 
shall not . . marke any signe or signes upon anye pipe, 
bout, or hogscd. 1674 tr. Schcffcr's Lapland x. 44 A 
garland .. about as big as the hoop of an hogshead. 1706 
Phillips (ed. Kersey) s.v., In Fortification Hogsheads 
fill'd with Earth serve to make Breast-works, to cover 
the Men. 1781 Gibdon Decl. $ F. III. Ixviii. 716 Innumer- 
able fascines, and hogsheads,and trunks of trees, were heaped 
on each other. 1868 E. Edwaros Raleigh I. vi. 97 Some of 
his trees were excellently fitted to make hogsheads. 

£• x 577 in Glasgow Burgh Rec. (1832) 88 To ressavc .. 
ten bogheids, blawin and ticht, and to paye . . twa schil. 
lingis for be grathing of ilk ane bairof. 1644 Z. Boyd Gard. 
Zion in Zion's Flowers (1855) App. 10/1 Which .. Blowes up 
the bung, or doth the Hodghead rent. 1687 Wood Life 
3 Sept. (O. H. S.) III. 228 The conduit . . had a boghead or 
vessell of clarret in it. 

2. Hence, Such a caskful of liquor ; a liquid mea- 
sure containing 63 old wine-gallons (equal to 52! 
imperial gallons). Abbreviated hhd. 

This^ content was prescribed by a statute of 1423 : see 
quot. in 1. The London hogshead of beer contained 54 
gallons, that of ale 48 gallons ; elsewhere the hogshead of 
ale or beer contained 51 gallons. (' Now seldom used of beer, 
but almost invariably of cider.' Encycl. Diet.) 

*4. 8 3 Ac* 1 Rich. Ill, c. 13 Euery hogshead to containe 
Ixuj gallons. And euery barrel 1 to containe xxxj gallons and 
an halfe. 1500 Chron, Calais (Camden) 50 Dyverse sortes 
of wyne, and \\ hogshedys of ypocras. 1510 H. Id. Clifford's 
Mouse ft. Bk. (in Craven Dial. 1828), Itm pa yd at London 
. . to John Browne for a tonne of wyne, y* ys to say v hogs- 
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heeds of white and two of clared v. li. 1587 HxaaisoN 
England 11. vi. (1877) 1. 159 Hereof we make three hogges- 
heads of good beere. 1599 N ashe Lenten Stuffe 47 Hairing 
a drop or two of pitty left of ihe huge hogshead of teares 
they spent for Hero and Leander. 1713 Steele Englishm. 
No. 8. 56, 1 sell it by the Gallon, as cheap as you can buy it 
any where by the Hogshead. 1749 Revnardson in Phil. 
Trans. XLV1. 65 The liquid Bushel is not 64, hut t\ 
Pounds or Pints ; eight whereof make the Hogshead equal 
to 63 Gallons. 1825 J. Nicholson Operat. Mechanic 54 By 
means of pumps a horse can raise 250 hogsheads of water, 
10 feet high, in an hour. 1862 Aksted Channel Isl. iv. 
App. A- (ed. 2) 566 The hogshead of cider in Jersey contains 
sixty gallons. 1897 Whitaker's Aim. 424 Of wines imported 
in casks the following are the usual measurements. .Hogs- 
head of Claret 46 ; Port, 57 ; Sherry, 54 ; Madeira, 46 gallons. 

0. 1499-1500 Durham MS. Burs. Roll, In v doliis et uno 
hoggett vim rubij. 1634 xnGtasgow Burgh Rec. (Rec. Soc.) 
I. 23 Twa hogheidis of wine to the Bischope. 

b. Of other commodities : A cask of capacity 
varying according to the contents and locality. 

In later use varying from 100 to 140 gallons ; the hogshead 
of molasses was in 1740 fixed at 100 gallons. 

1491 Vitas Pair. (\V. de W. 1495) 1. cxxiv. 142 bb, He 
sente . . a thousande hogges heedes of beenes & peesen to 
make potage wyth. 1569 Irish Act 11 Eliz. Sess. in. c. 10 
in Bolton Stat. lrel. (1621) 336 Shall pay . . for every such 
hugshead of beafe fortie shilling sterling. 1745 De Foes 
Eng. Tradesman lit (1841) I. 20 Two carts loaded with 
about 12 hogsheads or casks of molasses. 1776 Aqam Smith 
W. N. 11. v. (1869) I. 378 About ninety-six thousand bogs- 
heads of tobacco are annually purchased in Virginia and 
Maryland. 1858 Simmonds Diet. Trades. v., The hogshead 
is at present a large cask used for transporting various 
articles; for sugar ranging from 14 to 18 cwt. in weight. 

0. 1588 in Glasgow Burgh Rec. (Rec. Soc) I. 123 Ane 
hogheid of beifF. 

Jig. 1773 in Bos well Tour to Hebrides 21 Oct., This man 
is just a hogshead of sense. 

3. Applied to a person with allusion to the animal. 
Couch a hogshead 1 see Couch v. x 1 e. 

c 1515 etc [see Couch v} i e]. 1586 A. Day Eng. Secre- 
tary 1. (162O no If you delight in a Pigs-nie, you may by 
receiving of him be sure of a Hogs-head. 1619 R. Harris 
Drunkard's Cup 20 Their Parish Priests (as those hogs- 
heads terme him). 1645 Milton Colast. Wks. (1851) 375 
His jabberment in Law, the flashiest and the fustiest that 
ever corrupted in such an unswill'd hogshead. 

4. Humorously applied to the head or lid of a 
pig-shaped vessel, used as a drinking cup. 

1884 Mag. 0/ Art Jan. 102 The vessel [a Sussex pigl is 
filled with liquor, .and the head being taken off aod filled, 
each guest is invited to 1 drink a hogVhead of beer to the 
health of the bride \ 

5. attrib., as Iwgshead stave \ also hogshead 
weight (see quot). 

1600 Hvll Arith. xiii. 66, 112 Poundes weight maketh 
1. hundred weight, 5. of those hundreds*. . 1. Hogshead 
weight. 1772 Ann, Reg. 230 That a bounty of six pounds 
be allowed for every 1800 such hundred of hogshead staves. 

Hcrgship. The personality of a bog. 

i860 Merc. Marine Mag. VII. 295 Sacrifices were offered 
to his hogship [a half-hog deity]. 

Hog skin, hogskin. 

1. The skin of a hog ; leather made of this, pig- 
skin ; chiefly attrib. 

1705 Lond. Gaz. No. 4178/4 An Hogskin Saddle and curb 
Bridle. 1858 Simmonds Diet. Trade, Hog-skin Saddle, a 
superior kind of saddle made from tanned hogskin. 

2. The skin of a hog used as a wine-bottle. 

a 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, Boracho, a But, a Drunkard, 
and a Hogskin. 1711 E. Ward Quix. I. 372 Till they had 
drank one Hogskin out. 

Hog's pudding. Theentrail of a hog variously 
stuffed, according to locality, with a mixture of 
oatmeal, suet, tripe, etc., or of flour, currants, and 
spice. 

1614 Selden Titles Hon. 72 As ridiculous a denomination, 
as Lucanica, signifying a kind of Hogs-pudding. 171a 
Addison Sped. No. 269 P 8 He had sent a string of Hogs- 
puddings . . to every poor Family in the Parish. 1833 Ht. 
Martineau Brooke Farm vii. 87 Bacon in plenty . . and 
hog's-puddings and lard for the children. 

Hog-stag. Zool. The male of the Hog-deer 
(sense 1). 

1781-5 W. Smellie tr. Bujfon's Nat. Hist. (1791) TV. 111. 

Hogsteer, -star : see Hoggaster. 

Ho'gsty. Also hog's sty. A pigsty. 

C1475 Pict. Voc.'va Wr.-Wulcker 803/44 Hoc porcatorium, 
a hogstye. a 15*9 Sreltom Merie T. xiii. in Shaks. Jest 
Bk. 11864) II. 25 He wente & charged one of hys boyes, in an 
euenyng .. to sette fyre in one of hys hogges sties. 1669 
Wooohead St. Teresa ti. xviL 118 He replied, He would 
dwell not only there, but even in a Hog-stie, 1797 W. 
Johnston tr. Bcckmann's Hist. Invent. II. 41 Hog-sties 
were erected in the streets, sometimes even under the win- 
dows. 1821 Blackiv. Mag. IX. 137 Loud was the grumph 
and grumble from hog-stye. 

Hogton(e, var. of hocton, hocqueton, Acton. 

>S3S Aberdeen Reg. Y. 15 (Jam.) Hat, bonet, gowne, bog- 
ton. 1538 Ibid. 16. 

Hog- trough (hp-g,tr£f ). Also hog's trough. 
A trough for hogs to feed out of; a pig-trough. 

153° Palsgr. 231/2 Hogges troughe, auge d pourceaux. 
iS9» Nashe P. Penilesse (1842) 26 He falls Mike a hog's 
trough that is set on one end. 1679 Oldham Sat. Jesuits 
tv. 4 Once 1 was common Wood, a shapeless Log . . The 
Workman yet in doubt, what course to take, Whether 1 *d 
best a Saint, or Hog-trough make. 1800 Coleridge Lett. 
('805) 323 A Scotch Hog-trough. 

b. A trough-like hollow = hog-wallow (see Hoo 
sby 13 a). 

1807 A. Young Agric. Essex (18 13) I. 200, 1 did not see 
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one false furrow, or any tendency to a hog trough upon his 
whole farm. 

Hog-wash. Also hog's wash. [See Wash 
sb.] The swill of a brewery or kitchen given to 
hogs ; pig's-wash. 

c 1440 Jacob's Well (E. E. T. S.) 81 pey in be kechyn, for 
iape, pouryd on here hefd hoggyswasch. 161 1 Cotga., 
La-, -ailles, Swillings, Hogs-wash, washings for Swine. 1708 
Motteux Rabelais v. xv. (1737) 58 Ten Sows . . could swill 
Hog wash. 1844 Col. Hawker Diary (1^93) II. 247 Wine 
little better than bogwash. 

b. Contemptuously applied to weak inferior 
liquor or any worthless stuff. 

1 71 2 Arbuthnot John Bull 1. x, Vour butler purloins your 
liquor, and the brewer sells you hogwash. i88> B. Harte Flip 
ii, That's the sort of hog-wash the old mao serves out to you. 
1883 — In Carquinez Woods 155 He had * had enough of that 
sort of hog- wash ladled out to him for genuine liquor '. 

Ho'gweed. Herb. A name given to various 
herbs of which hogs are fond, or which are thought 
fit only for hogs. 

1. In England: Cow-parsnip, Heracleum Sphon- 
dyliurn ; Knotgrass, Polygonum avicnlare ; Sow- 
thistle, Sonchus; Coltsfoot, Tttssilago Farfara; 
Hedge Parsley, Torilis Anthriscus* 

1744-50 W. Ellis Mod. Husbandm. III. 1. 45 Hog weed, 
Heracleum Sphondylinm. 1771 Burke Corr. (1844) I. 260 
My experiment of the cultivation of that species of the wild 



My experiment 

parsnip which Ui^y c*m w S -u«», -*~y -~ 
Young Agric Essex (1813) II. 87 Hogweed, Polygotmm 
avicnlare. .this weed is a great plague on the bean stubbles. 
1858 Hogg Veg. Kingd. 379 Heracleum sphondylium or 
Common Cow Parsnip.. The whole plant is a wholesome 
and nourishing food for cattle, and is gathered in Sussex for 
fattening hogs, and hence called Hog<veea\ 

2. In the West Indies, species of Boerhaavia ; in 
U.S. Ambrosia artemisi&Jolia. 

\T<yj Sloane Jamaica 1. 210 Hogweed. Hogs feed on this 
herb with much delight 1756 P. Browne Jamaica 123 
Hogweed. .is frequently gathered for the hogs, and thought 
to be a very fattening and wholesome food for them. 1884 
Miller Plant-n., Hog-weed, American, Ambrosia ariemi- 
sisefolia, Boerhaavia erecta, and other species. 

3. Poisonous Hogweed : see quot. 

1858 Hogg Veg. Kingd. d^Alristolochia] grandiflora, 
a native of the West Indies.. The roots are bitter.. and are 
said to be destructive to swioe . . hence the plant is called 
Poisonous Hog- weed. 

Hoh, hona, obs. ff. Ho, int. 1 and sb. 2 

Hohl-flute (h*i-lfl"t). C ad - Ger - hohlflote, lit. 
hollow flute.] An open 8-ft. flute-stop on an 
organ, having a soft hollow tone resembling that 
of the Stopped Diapason. 

1660 Specif. Organ Banqueting Room, Whitehall In Grove 
Diet. Mus. II. 591/1 Great Organ. 1. Open Diapason. 2. 
Holflute. 185a Seidel Organ 21 In 1515. .an organ in St. 
Mary's, at Danzic. .contained, .stop-diapason, flute.. hohl- 
flute, gems-horn {etc]. 1880 E. J. Hopkins in Grove Diet. 
Mtts. II. 591/1 'Hol-flute* was the name which Father 
Smith attached to a metal Stopped Diapason with chimneys. 

Hoi, int. : see Hoy. 

Hoicks (hoiks), hoick (hoik), int. (sb.) Also 
8 hoics, 8- hoix ; 8- hoic ; 7 hoika. [Origin un- 
known : it has also the form Yoick, -s.] A call 
used in hunting to incite the hounds. Also transf. 

1607 Topsell Four-/. Beasts (1658) 212 Speaking to his 
dogs by name, saying 1 Now A !' then 4 B ! * • Hoika C ! 
d such like words of art - 



trt 1756 Foote Eng. fr. Paris 11. 
Wks. 1799 1. 110 Hoic a boy, hoic a boy . . Hey boy, hoix, 
** tie Buck. 1773 Goldsm. Stoops to Cong. Epil. 13 
hoiks to jigs and pastimes ev'ry night. 1859 Art 
Taming Horses xii. 199 Cover hoick 1 i.e. Hark into cover ! 



Then hoiks 



. And to a particular hound— Hoick, Rector I Hoick, Bonny 
Lass I 

b. sb. A cry of 1 hoicks ! 

1797 Mas. A. M. Bennett Beggar Girl (1813) III. 52 
A smacking of whips, coarse laughs, and loud hoic hoics, 
with shrill hollos. 

Hence Hoicks (hoick) v. a. trans, to incite or 
salute with ' hoicks 1* ; b. intr. to * hark back\ 

1 761 Smollett Sir L. Greaves Misc. Wks. 1806 V. 88 
The fox-hunters.. hoicksed the speaker, exclaiming,— 4 Well 
opened, Jowler— to'un again, Sweetlips !' 1823 Scott Fam. 
Lett. 11 May (1894) II. 172 Come to Ahbotsford with him, 
and we will hoicks back with you again to Rokehy. 1897 
Punch CX II 1 .121/2 H untsman getting warm, and 1 Hoic-ing . 

Hoida, obs. form of Hey-day int. 

Hoiden, -on, var. spellings of Hoyden. 

Hoie, hoigh, obs. forms of Hoy sb.* 

Hoif, Hoige, obs. forms of Hove, Huge. 

t Hoigh. Obs. [f. hoigh. Hoy int. : cf. * on the 
qui vive.] Excitement ; chiefly in phr. on (0') ihe 
hoigh : eager, excited; excitedly, riotously. 

1576 Gosson Spec. Humanum iv. in Sch. Abuse (Arb.) 
Notes 77 To set our heartes on hoygh for aye. 1598 R. 
Bernaro tr. Terence (1607) 127 There comes running vpon 
the hoigh together to meete me, all the hucksters, fish- 
mongers, butchers. 1607 Midoleton Fam. 0/ Love tu. ii, 
Young wenches now are all o' the hoigh. 1641 Bbome 
JoviallCrew 1. Wks. 1873 III. 363, 1 left the merry Griggs 
. .in such a Hoigh younder 1 such a frolic ! 

Hoighce, obs. f. Hoise. Hoighdagh, obs. f. 
Hey-day int. Hoighty-toighty, var. Hoity- 
toity. Hoika: see Hoicks. HoiKe, hoill, obs. 
Sc. ff. Hole, Holl sb. f Whole. 

tHoine, hoyne, v. Obs. or dial. [a. OF. 
hoigner, hogner (13th c. in Hatz.-Darm.) lo 
whine ; cf. Palsgr. * Je hoigne, I whyne as a chylde 



HOISE. 

dothe, or a dogge \] intr. To whine ; to gnmt ; 
to murmur, to mntter ; « Hone v. 2 

c 1440 York Myst. xxx. 309 Vone lordyngis to lose be Full 
longc haue thei hoyned [printed heyned ; rime enioyned]. 
a 1529 Skelton Agsl. Venom. Tongues 4 Hoyning like 
hogges, that groynis and wrotcs. 1847-78 Halliwell, Hoine, 
. . to whine. Line. 

Hence f Hoinish a., grunling. 
1633 T. Adams Exp. 2 Peter ii. 14 Worldlings are swine . . 
insatiable in devouring, hoinish and grunting. 

Hoip, obs. Sc. spelling of Hope. 

Hoir, obs. form of Heir, Hoar, Whore. 

Hoise (hoiz), v. Obs. exc. dial. Pa. t. and pple. 
hoised, hoist. Forms; a. 5 hysse, 6 hyce, 
hyse. p. 5- hoise (6 hoighce, 6-7 hoyse, 
hoisse, 7 hoiss). [In 15-1 6th c. hysse, hyce, 
which corresponds with Icel. hisa, Norw., Sw. 
hissa, Da. hisse, LG. hie sen, hissen (Chytraus 1582, 
whence Ger. hissen), Du. hijschen (Jut zeyl ophijsen 
to hoise the sail, Hexham 1678) ; also F. hisser 
(16th c. hinser, inser, 16 ti Cotgr. yser), It. issare 
(Diez), Sp. tzar (1599 Minsheu hi far), Pg. ifar. 
It is not yet known in which language this nautical 
word arose ; the English examples are earlier than 
any cited elsewhere. The 0 forms hoighce, hoisse, 
hoise, appear to arise from a broad pronunciation 
of hyce, hysse, hyse (the mod. repr. of which 
appears to be the northern Heeze) ; they are 
earlier than the interchange of oi, i, in oil, He, 
boil, bile, etc Otherwise, Engl, oi, oy, is usually 
of foreign origin, French or Dutch : cf. rejoice, 
boil, toy, etc. 

It is to be noticed that the word appears early as an inter* 
jection, being the actual cry of sailors in hauling : Eng. 
hissa 1450), Sc. heisan (Compl. 0/ Scot. 1549), bp. hiza 
(Minsheu 1599), now iza, Pg. if a, F. insel inset (Rabelais 
c 1530). These Romanic forms have the appearance of the 
imperative of the vb. hizar, ifar, inser \ but whether this is 
historically so, or whether the vb. was subseq. formed from 
the cry, is not clear.l 

1. trans. To raise aloft by means of a rope or 
pulley and tackle, or by other mechanical appli- 
ance, a. Orig. nautical, and chiefly to hoise sail ; 
often with up. 

a. {c 1450 Pilgr. Sea Voy. \\ in Stac. Rome etc. 37 With 
'howe! hissa V then they [shipmen] cry, 'What howe, 
mate I thow stondyst to oy, Thy felow may nat hale [=haull 
the by '. Cf. also heisau in Heeze v. quot. i54?«l «49° 
Caxtom Eneydos xxxi. 117 They made the saylfes to be 
hyssed vppe. 1517 H. Watson Ship of Fools A ij a, 1 tourne 
and hyse the cordes of the shyppe. 1530 Palsgr. 585/1* 1 
hyse up the sayle, as shypmen do, je haulce. 1547 Sales- 
bury Welsh Diet., Kodi ancor i vyny, hyce up an ancre. 
>S49i etc. [see Heeze]. 

p. 1509 Ha whs Past. Pleas. (1555) 53 Hoyse up thy 
sayle. Ibid. 191 Then their anker they weyed in haste. 
And hoyst their sayle. «i537 Batayle Egyngeconrte 
(printed hy J. Skot) Aijh, Uhey hoysed their sayles 
sadly a lofte A goodly syght it was to se. 1589 Greene 
Menaphon (Arb.) 58 Eurilochus .. willed his men perforce 
to hoyse him a shipboord. 1610 Shaes. Temp. 1. ii. 148 
They prepared A rotten carkasse of a Butt . . There they 
hoyst vs To cry to th* Sea. 1615 G. Sahdvs Trav. iorj 
We . . hoissed sailes for Sidon. 1 715-20 Pope Iliad 1. 624 
Then launch, and hoise the mast. 1791 Cowper Odyss. xv. 
353 They.. straining at the halyards, hoised the sail. 

absol. 1685 Roxb. Ball. (1885) V. 544 We hoised and 
hast'ned up into the Straits. 

f b. To hoise out {forth) : to launch, lower 
(a boat). Obs. 

1599 Hakluyt Voy. 11. 179 To hoise out their sldfle. 
1628 World Encomp. by Sir F. Drake 18 A boat being 
therefore hoised forth. 1697-9 Dampier Voy. an. 1688 (R.) 
We hoysed out our boat, and took up some of them. 
C. In other than nautical nse. 

1561 Daus tr. Bullingcr on Apoc. (1573) 148 b, Hoysing 
them horribly vp to a gibet. 1613 Porch as Pilgrimage iv. 
x vi. 370 Hoising them up and down by the armes with a cord. 
1699 Dampier Voy. (1729) II. 1. 48 There stands a Flag Staff, 
purposely for the hoysing up the English Colours. 1710 
Swift Baucis ff Philemon 57 The kettle to the top was 
hoist, And there stood fasten T d to a joist. 

2. To raise aloft, lift up : usually with the notion 
of exertion ; cf. Heeze v. 

1548 Udall Erasm. Par. Luke xxiv. 175 Beyng hoighced 
yp vpon the crosse. 1570 B. Gooce Pop. Kingd. 1. 5 b, 
From the bottom deepe He hoyseth up the weeping soules, 
in blessed ioyes to sleepe. 1645 Milton Colast. Wks. 
(1851) 374 The shame of all honest Atturneys, why doe they 
not hoiss him over the barre, and blanket him? 1690 W. 
Walker Idiomat. Anglo- Lat. 36 Hoise this fellow on thy 
back, and carry him in. a 1763 Shenstone Colemira 59 
When with nice airs she hoist the pancake round. 1830 
J. Wilson Noct. Ambr. Wks. 1855 II. 34? Gu> 1 could get 
a cleik o' the bane . . I might hoise it gently up . . and then 
pu' it out o' his mouth. 184a S. Lover Handy > Andy xv. 
142 ' Remember, . .you won't tell we hoised you.* 

b. Hoist with his awn petard (Shsks.) : Blown 
into the air by his own bomb ; hence, injured or 
destroyed by his own device for the ruin of others. 

1604 Shaks. Ham. m. iv. 207 (Qo. 2) Tis the sport to haue 
the tnginer Hoist with his own petar. 1816 Scott Iv oodst. 
xxxiii, 'Tis sport to have the engineer Hoist with his own 
petard, as our immortal Shakspeare has it. 1847 De 
Quincev Protestantism Ess.- (1858) 138 To see the cruel 
hihliolater, in Hamlet's words 'hoist by his own petard'. 
1866 Geo. Eliot F. Holt ii. (1868) 30 They shall be hoist 
with their own petard. 188a Nature XXV I. 146 The criti- 
cism of practical men .. was disarmed ; these found them- 
selves hoist with their own petard. 
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f3. To raise in position, degree, or quality ; to 
exalt, elevate ; to raise in amount or price. Obs. 

1581 W. Staffosd Exam. Compl. 111. (1876) 82 This 
rackynge and hoyssing vp of Rentes. 1583 Stanyhosst 
.tenets 1. (Arb.) 18 Slice pouts, that Ganymed by lone too 
skitop is hoysed. 1643 Rogers Naaman 488 To hee 
hoysed up with such a spirit of freedom. 1679 CaowNE 
Ambit. Statesm. v. 80 I've torn my bowels out To hoyse 
my self into this Tyrant's favour. 1730 T. Boston Mem. 
vii. ioo, I was somewhat hoised above it. 

f 4. To lift and move ; to remove. Obs. 

1593 Shaks. 2 Hen. VI, 1. i. 169 Wee'l quickly hoyse 
Duke Humfrey from his seat. 167 1 Gasw Anat. Plants 1. 
iii. App. § 7 The Brushes of the Winds would injuriously 
hoise them to and fro. c 1750 Rob Roy ii. in ChUd Ballads 
vii. cexxv. 248/1 He hoisd her out among bis crew, And 
rowd her in his plaidie. 

f6. intr. (for pass.) To be raised, to rise. Obs. 

1565 Golding Ovid's Met. 11. (1593) 32 The waioe for 
want of weight . . Did hoise aloft, and scaile, and reele as 
though it emptie were. 1570 B. Googe Pop. Kingd. 2 a, 
And with a worde be hoyseth up, unto the starry raigne. 

Hence Hoised ///. a., Hoising vbl. sb. and ///. 
a. Hoi'ssr, one who or that which noises. Also 
Hoiss sb., a lift, Hoist 1. 

1568 T. Howell Nave Sonets (1879) nq With boysing 
waues and windes so hardly tost. 1576 Gosson Spec. 
Humanum iii. in Sell. Abuse (Arb.) Notes 76 The prime of 
youth, whose greene vnmellowde yeares With hoysed head 
doth checke the loftie skies. 161 1 Cotgr., Leveur, a rayser 
. . hoyser, or heauer vp of. 1615 T. Adams White Devill 
62 For the hoarding of corne and hoysing of markets. 163a 
Sherwooo, A hoising instrument (to lift vp stones). 1786 
Burks Ordination xiii, They'll gie her on a rape a boyse. 

Hoise, hois (8, obs. Sc. forms of Hose. 
THoisen, v. rare. In 6 hoysen. = Hoise 1. 

»553 Eden Treat. Newe Ind. (Arb.) 29 Hoyseninge vp his 
sayles. 

Hoist (hoist), v. Also 6 hoihst, 6-7 hoyst. 
[orig. a corruption of hoiss, Hoise v. ; perh. 
through taking the pa. t. and pple. as the stem : 
cf. graff, graft ; also amidst, whilst, wonst « once.] 

1. trans. To raise aloft; to set or put up; to 
place on high. (Also with up.) 

1548 Udall Erasm. Par. Luke xxiv. 181 b, His onely 
soonne they hoihsted vp and nayled on the crosse. I573- 80 
Babet Alv. H 531 Hoist me this fellowe on thy backe 
Drorao and carrie him in. 1606 Shaks. Ant. % CI. iv. xii. 
34 Let him take thee, And hoist thee vp to the shouting 
Plebeians. 1607 Heywood Worn, kilde w. Kindn. Wks. 1874 
II.93 This marriage musicke hoists me from the ground. 
1878 Huxley Pkysiogr. xii. 186 Beds of dead mussels were. . 
hoisted ten feet above high- water mark. 188? Miss Brad- 
dok Phantom Fort. III. 106 Lesbia mounted lightly to .. 
the box-seat ; and Lady Kirkbank was hoisted up after her. 

b. esp. A flag, colours, or the like. Here the 
sense is often the same as in 2. 

1697 [see Flac sb* 2J. 1748 A nson's Voy. 1. iv. 40 We saw 
the two forts hoist their colours. 1836 W. Iavmc Astoria 
1. 201 The drums beat to arms, the colours were hoisted. 
1874 GaEEN Short Hist. vii. 8 6. 406 English vessels hoisted 
the flag of the States for a dash at the Spanish traders. 

c. spec. To lift up on the back of another in 
order to receive a flogging. Cf. Hoisteb b. 

c 1719 Lett. Jr. Mist's Jrnl. (172a) I. 183, 1 have been 
hoisted many a time for translating a Piece.. for him, 
while he had been hunting Bird-nests. 1835 MAaavAT Joe. 
Faith/, iv, He was hoisted : his nether garments descended, 
and then the birch descended with all the vigour of the 
Domine's muscular arm. 186a Mas. H. Woon Channtngs 
vii. 55 Seniors have been hoisted afore now. 

d. fig. 

1814 Cary Dante, Par. xxi. 124 Modern Shepherds (of 
the Churchl need . .from behind, Others to hoist them. 1822 
W. laviNC Braceb. Hall vii. 60 Having been hoisted to the 
rank of general. 

2. To raise by means of tackle or other me- 
chanical appliance. (Also with up.) To hoist down : 
to lower. To hoist out (a boat) : to launch, 
lower. See Hoise v. 1. 

1578 T. N. tr. Conq. IK India Pref. 9 But hoysted saile 
to search the golden vaine. 1594 tr. Linschotens Voy. in 
Arb. Gamer IU. 20 They which hoist up the mainyard by 
a wheel. 1698 S. Sewall Diary 14 Apr. (1878) I. 477 A 
Lad was kiU'd by a hogshead of sugar falling on him as it 
was hoisting into a Boat. 1710 De Foe Crusoe 1. xviii, We 
saw them iby the help of my glasses) hoist another boat out. 
1762 Falconeh Shifwr. h. ioi The boats then hoisted in 
are fix'd on board. 1794 Rigging ff Seamanship I. 165 
Down-hauler,* rope which hoists down the stay-sails. 1876 
Routleoce Discov. 20 Engines of this kind ..are also 
much used by contractors, for hoisting stones. 
1 3. To lift and remove, to bear away. Obs. 
c 1550 Pryde <y Ab. IVom. 16 in Hail. E. P. P. IV. 232 
But theyr prayse and cloke wyll not serve, But hoyst them 
to the devyll of hell. 1599 Nashe Lenten Stuffe 47 She saw 
her mistris mounted a cock-horse, and hoysted away to hell 
or to heatien. 1762 MoaE in Phil. Trans. LI I. 452 The 
stream . . had hoisted us far out into the ocean, 
f 4. To overtax, surcharge. Obs. 
1607 Midolbton Michaelmas T. iv. i. G ii j b, Tis for your 
worships to haue land, that kcepe great houses ; I should 
be hoysted. 161 1 CoTca., Surtaux, an ouer-cessmg, oner* 
rating, hoisting, surcharging, in the Subsidie booke. Ibid., 
Surtax/, ouer-sessed, hoisted, surcharged. 
5. intr. (for pass) To be raised, to rise aloft. 
1647 H. Moaa Song of Soul m. App. lvi. Thus dismist th' 
Assembly, bad Hoyst up into the Air, fly home through 
clammy shade, c i860 H. Stuart Seaman's Catech. 2 It 
will allow the vard to hoist close up to the block. 1892 
N. V. Weekly IVitn. 13 Jan. 7/5 He • . marches .. toward 
hosannas that ever hoist and hallelujahs that ever roll. 
Vol. V. 



Hence Hoi'sted ///. a. 

c 161 1 Chapman Iliad xvn. 256 Down fell Letheides, and 
. .the body's hoisted foot. 1897 Daily News 21 Dec. 8/3 The 
hoisted hoard * House Full' is a common occurrence. 

Hoist, sb. [f. Hoist w.] 

1. An act of hoisting ; a lift ; a shove up. 

1654 Gavton Pleas. Notes iv. xxv. 286 He is upon his second 
hoyst into the Cart. 1674 N. Fairfax Bulk $ Setv. Ep. Ded., 
To be lifted up by the Hoist of breath. 1813 Scott Fam. 
Lett. 9 Mar. 11894) I. ix. 274, I wish you would give the 
raw author, .a hoist to notice, by speaking of him now and 
then. 1894 CaocKETT Raiders 231 As one gets to the edge 
of a wall when a comrade gives a hoist up. 

2. Something hoisted ; Naut. a number of flags 
hoisted together as a signal. 

1805 W. Pasco in Daily Nezvs (1896) 21 Oct. 5/6 As the 
last hoist was handed down Nelson turned to Captain 
Blackwood, .with ' Now I can do no more \ 

3. A thing by which something is hoisted; a 
machine for conveying persons and things from 
one level to another, in mines, factories, hotels, 
etc. ; an elevator, a lift. 

1835 URvPhilos. Manttf. 46 The teagle. .or hoist consists 
of three principal parts. 1852-61 Archil. Publ. Soc. Diet. 
IV. 64, Hoist, the name given to the machinery that has 
lately been introduced into building operations for the pur- 1 
pose of raising materials to the heights required in the con- 
struction. 1869 Athenaeum 9 Oct. 466 Lifts and hoists are 
vulgar things in common hotels and warehouses for convey- 
ing ordinary people, sacks and casks to upper stories. 

4. Naut. a. The middle part of a mast. b. The 
perpendicular height of a sail or a flag. c. The 
extent to which a sail or yard is hoisted {Cent. 
Diet.), d. The fore edge of a staysail. 

1764 Veicht in Phil. Trans. LIV. 288 Each of these parts 
of the mast are divided as to length, and have their proper 
names . . the middle part, which reaches from a little below 
the rigging, to that place, where the lowermost part begins 
. .is often called the hoist, or hoisting part. 1769 FALCOKEa 
Did. Marine (1789), Guindant, . .the hoist or heighth of an 
ensign or flag. 1794 Rigging # Seamanship I. 89, Slay- 
/tales, holes made through staysails, at certain distances 
along the hoist. 1841-62 Totten Naval Text Bk. 340 The 
hoist of a sail or flag is its perpendicular height; applied to 
staysails or headsails, it means the foremost leeches. 1867 
Smyth Sailor's IVord-bk. s.v. Leeches, The sails which are 
fixed obliquely on the masts have their leeches named from 
their situation with regard to the ship's length, as the hoist 
or luff, or fore-leech of the mizen, the after-leech of the jib, &c. 

Hoist-, in combination : hoistaway ( U.S.), a 
mechanical lift or elevator; hoist-bridge (see 
quot); hoist-hole, an opening through which 
things are hoisted ; hoist-man (see quot.) ; 
hoist-rope, a rope by which a sail, goods, etc. 
are hoisted; hoist- way ((7.S.) « hoist-hole, the 
shaft of a lift or elevator. 

j88x WoacESTEa Suppl., Elevator, a mechanical contriv- 
ance for raising persons and goods from the lower story of 
a building to the higher stories.. called also lift and hoist- 
away. 1875 Knight Diet. Mech., * Hoist-bridge, a form of 
drawbridge, in which the leaf or platform is raised. 1892 
Labour Commission Gloss., *Hoist Men, men attending 
the hydraulic cranes or steam winches used for hoisting the 
cargo from deck to quay . - men . . engaged in looking after 
the hoists or lifts in the yard. 1794 Rigging % Seamanship 
I. 128 The *hoist-rope is put through the holes in the head- 
stick. 1896 I Vest m. Gaz. o Oct. 5/1 Twelve sorters slid 
down a hoist rope through the flames. 

Hoist, pa.t. and pple. of Hoise ; obs. Sc. form 
of Host, var. Hoast. 

Hoister (hoi-stoi). [f. Hoist v. + -eh*.] One 
who or that which hoists, raises, or elevates. 

186a Gen. P. Thompson in Bradford Advert. 1 Nov. 6/1 
The hoister of the black flag. 1862 Rep. to Ho. Repr. Prec. 
Met. U. S. 408 New shaft house .. containing the 40-horse- 
power engine and hoister. 

b. The person on whose back a pnpil was 
hoisted to receive a flogging. (See Hoist v. 1 c.) 

1836 E. Howaro R. Reefer xiv, The two school men- 
servants came in, one.. being the obnoxious hoister. 

Hoisting (hoi'stirj), vbl. sb. [f. as prec. + 
-ING 1 .] The action of the verb Hoist: raising, 
lifting, elevation, lit. and fig. 

1641 Milton Reform. 11. (1851) 40 He was the subversion > 
and fall of that Monarchy which was the hoisting of him. ! 
1796 Burke Regie. Peace i. Wks. VII 1. 189 The lowering 
or the hoisting of a sail. 1855 Milman Lat. Chr. V. 300 
The criminal .. at a sign of the Judge was hauled up with 
a frightful wrench ; and then violently let fall to the ground. 
This was called, in the common phrase, hoisting. 

b. attrib. and Comb., as hoisting-apparatus, 
-bridge, -crab, -engine, -jack, -line, -machine, -rope, 
-stage, -tackle, etc. 

1692 Capt. Smith's Seaman's Gram. 1. xiv. 64 Ahoistinglin 
for Pennant. 1751 Labelve IVestm. Br. 84 The Centers 
and hoisting Stage were compleated. 1852-61 Arckit. 
Pnbl. Soc. Diet. IV. 63, Hoisting bridge . . lately employed 
in canal and railway works, where the platform is required 
to be raised so as to allow a barge or train to pass under- 
nenth. 1875 Knight Diet. Mech., Hoist ing-;ack y a con- 
trivance by which hand-power is applied to lifting an object 
by working a screw or lever. 1876 Engineering XXI. 389 
The hoisting rope is led to a drum on the second shaft, 1 
which we shall call the hoisting shaft. 1889 E. Mathesoh 
Aid Bk. Engin. Enter/, (ed. 2) 725 An ordinary hoisting- 
crab or winch for working by hand. 

Hoistings, obs. form of Hustings. 
tHoit,?. Obs, or dial. Also hoyt. [Origin 
obscure: senses 1 and 2 are perh. unconnected. 



There seems to be connexion or association of 
sense with Hoyden : see esp. hoiting ppl. a.] 

1. intr. * To indulge in riotous and noisy mirth ' 
(Nares) ; to act the hoyden, to romp inelegantly. 

c 1600 Day Begs. Bednall Gr. 11. i. (1881) 27 There you'll 
be hoyting and kissing the wenches you. 161 1 Eeaum. & 
Fl. Knt. Burn. Pest. 1. iii, Hark my Husband he's singing 
and hoiting. Ibid. iy. iii, There he. . sings, and hoyts, and 
revels among his drunken companions. 1650 Fuller 
Pisgah 11. iv. vi. 110 Let none condemn them [girls] for Rigs, 
because thus hoiting with boys. 1868 Atkinson Cleve- 
land Gloss., Hoit, to play the fool.. to engage in some 
evident absurdity. 

2. To move clumsily and with difficulty; to 
limp. Sc. 

1786 Busns To Auld Mare vii, Tho' now ye dow but 
hoyte and hoble An' wintle like a saumont-coble. 

Hence (in sense 1) Hoiting- vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 
[with the latter, cf. Hoyden a.]. Also Hoit sb., 
north, dial., a spoilt child, a simpleton, an awk- 
ward silly girl, a hoyden. 

1594 Caaew Tasso (1881) 87 Then would [II hoyting 
wanton to a tribe Of loues my body haue abandoned. 1601 
Donne Progr. 6>«/xlvii,Us'd to wooe With hoiting gambols 
. .To make his Mistriss merry. 1612 tr. Benvenuto's Pas- 
senger (N.), The court is not . . a market-place for boyes, 
hoy tings, and knaveries. 1649 Dayenant Love $ Hon. Ml. 
Dram. Wks. 1873 III. 141 Young enough, But given too 
much to hoyting, and to barley-break. 1676 Laov Fanshawe 
in Mem. {x%2g) 33, I was that which we graver people call a 
hoyting girl. 1687 Mas. Behn Lucky Chance 11. ii, One of 
those hotting Ladies that love nothing like fool and fiddle. 

Hoit, obs. Sc. f. Hot a. 

Hoity-toity (hoi-ti toi-ti), sb., adj., adv., int. 
See also Highty-tighty. [app. a deriv. of Hoit 
v., with reduplication ; logically, the adj. ought 
lo precede the sb. The sense seems in later times 
to have gradually been influenced by high, height, 
and their family; this becomes explicit in the 
spelling Highty-tighty.] A. sb. 

\. Riotous or giddy behavionr ; romping, frolic ; 
disturbance, 1 rumpus ' ; Mightiness. Also, b. As- 
sumption of superiority, 1 airs huffiness. 

1668 R. L'EsTaANGs Vis. Quev. (1708) 100 The widows 
I observ'd . .Chanting and Jigging to every Tune they heard, 
and all upon the Hoyty-Toyty, like mad Wencbes of 
Fifteen. 1784 O'Keefs Fontainebleau pu Hi. (L.), My 
mother . . was a fine lady, all upon the hoity-toities, and so, 

food for nothing. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. Ill, yi. ii, If this 
)anton were to burst your mesh-work !. . what a hoitytotty 
were there. Justice and Culprit changing places. 1875 
BaowNiNG Aristoph, Apol. After your three bouts At 
hoitytoity, great men with long words, And so forth. 
2. A giddy or romping girl ; a hoyden, romp. 
dial. Cf. Highty-tiohty sb. 

1719 D'Urpey Pills I. 2£5 Tbe Frowzy Browzy, Hoyty 
Toyty, Covent-Garden Harridan. 1796 Gaosa Diet. Vnlg. 
T. y Hoity-toity, a hoity-toity wench ; a giddy, thoughtless, 
romping girl. 

B. adj. Frolicsome, romping, giddy, flighty. 
Also, b. Assuming, haughty, petulant, huffy. 

1690 DaYDEN Amphit. 11. ii, And that hoighty toighty 
business ought, in conscience, to be over. 1713 Steele 
Guardian No. 10 f 5 If any hoity-toity things make a 
fuss, they are sure to be taken to pieces the next visit. 
1769 Mas. Brooke Emily Montague (1784) I. iv. 16 There 
is generally a certain hoity-toity inelegance of form and 
manner at seventeen. 1820 Keats Cap $ Bells lxxix, See 
what hoity-toity airs she took. 1851 Helps Comp. Solii. 
vii. (1874) 127 A good girl and not hoity-toity. 1896 Sir 
W. Harcourt Sp. Ho. Com. 13 Feb., It is not to be got rid 
of by the use ot, if I may use the phrase without offence, 
the hoity-toity language of the hon. and gallant member, 
f C. adv. In a frolicsome or giddy manner. Obs. 

1714 Arbuthnot Harmony in Uproar Misc. Wks. 1751 
II. 31 All of a sudden we run as mad as ever; and hoity 
toity away went we. 1763 B!CKerstaff Love in Village 11. 
iii. 1 8th Air, Hoity, toity, Whisking, frisking. 

D, int. An exclamation expressing surprise with 
some degree of contempt, esp. at words or actions 
considered to show Mightiness or undue assumption. 

1695 Congaeve Lcve for L. in. x, Hoity toity, what have 
I to do with his Dreams or his Divination? 1749 Fielding 
Tom Jones vn. viii, Hoity toity !.. madam is in her airs, 
I protest. 1838 Dickens Nich. Nick, xxix, * Why he don't 
mean to say he's going ! Hoity toity 1 Nonsense.' 1883 
Mrs. Alexander Executor II. 91 ' Hoity toity 1 ' cried Mr. 
Harding, a little surprised. * Well, you'll think better of it . 

Hence Hoity - toi tyism, Hoity -toi tyness, 
flightiness, huffiness, petulance. Hoity-toity v. 
intr., to act in a hoity-toity manner, to romp in- 
elegantly, to hoyden. 

1700 ' Tobv Teach 'em ' Hist. Goody Goosecap 23 Miss 
Sally Scramble . . minded nothing but hoity-toitying about, 
•and had nothing but play in her head. i8ao Miss Mitford 
in L'Estrange Life (1870) II. 106 A person whose hoity- 
toityness is depressing beyond conception. 188 1 T. Watts 
in Athenaeum 3 Sept. 308/2 The talk gets naturally upon 
' lords' in general, gentility, nonsense, and ' hoity-toityism 
as the canker at the heart of modern civilization. 

Hoix, var. spelling of Hoicks. 

Hoja(h, var. of Xhoja. Hok, hoke, obs. ff. 
Hock, Hook, Oak. Hoke, var. of Holk, Howk 
v. ; Hokeday, etc., early ff. Hockday, etc. 

tHoker, sb. Obs. Forms; 1 hocor, hocer, 
2-4 hoker, 4-5 hokir, 5 hocowre, hocour. 
[OE. /iocor, not found in the cognate langs. ; the 
0 is of doubtful length, but prob, short ; possibly 
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related to OE. hux* httsc 'mockery', root hue-, 
hoc-. (Not related to OHG. huoh, MHG. hilch, 
huoch ' coa tempt, scorn, derision ', in which the 
second^ is Germanic, reqniringOE.^.)] Mockery, 
derision ; scorn, contempt ; abuse, reviling. 

1014 Wulfstan Serm. ad Anglos in Horn, xxxiii. (1B83) 
164 To oft man mid hocere gode daeda hyrweS. riaoo 
Trin. Coll Horn. 163 Iuele word, hoker and scorn. C1205 
Lav. 29790 Bruttisce clerekes Him seiden hokeres. c 1386 
Chaucer Reeve's T. 4s She was as digne as water in a dich 
As ful of hoker and of bismare. 14. . Cast. Love (Halliw.) 
211 Alle the fendes hadyn hocowre That mon shuld wonyn 
in the blessed honowre. 1421-3 Hoccleve Dialog. 741 My 
wyf mighte haue hokir & greet desdeyn. 
b. Comb, hoker-word, mocking word ; gibe. 

1014 Wulfstan Serm. ad Anglos in Horn, xxxiii. (1883) 
164 Hocorwyrde dysixe. c 1205 Lav. 19595 [Hi] me atwiten 
mid heore hoker worden. 

t Hoker, v. Obs. [f. Hoker sb.] trans. To 
mock, scorn, revile. 

a 1225 Leg. Kath. 458 pu . . ure godes hokeresL c t*j$ 
Passion Our Lord 456 in O. E. Misc. 50 He . . gon him 
hokeri. C1425 Eng. Cong. I ret. 140 Thay..weren shame- 
fully receyned, & lothly 1 -holered, 
b. intr. To poor scorn {upon). 

ci205 Lav. 14795 Ah nes hit nan., bat him ne hokerede on. 
c 1275 Passion Our Lord 449 in O. E. Misc. 50 pe princes 
and bet ober volk hokerede him vp-on. 

Hence Ho'kering vbl. sb., mockery, scorn. 

01225 Ancr. R. 188 peo on hokemnge 3eieden so lude. 
a 1240 Wohunge in Cott. Horn. 281 pe red 3erde pat te was 
..}iuen pe on hokerringe. 

Hokerere, var. of Okeree Obs., usnrer. 

t Hckerfal, a. Obs. [f. Hoker sb. + -ful.] 
Scornful. Hence Ko'kerfally adv., scornfully. 

a 1275 Prov. ASlfred 670 in O. E. Misc. 137 He wole liben 
and hokerful ben. c 1325 Lai le Freine 61 A proude dame 
and an envieous, Hokerfulliche missegging. 

t Ho'kerly, adv. Obs. [f. as prec + -ly 2 .] 

1. Scornfally, mockingly, contemptaonsly. 
<ri2o5 Lay. 19412 And laetten swiSe hokerliche of Lote 

ban eorle. 1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 417 pe kyng. .wel hoker- 
lyche by held pe folc pat bere stod. c 1386 Chauce* Pars. 
T. r 510 Thanne wole he .. answeren hokerly and aogrily. 

2. In a way worthy of scorn, contemptibly, 
ridicnlously. 

a 1225 A ncr. R. 140 pis is wunder ouer alle wuodres, & 
hokerliche wuoder. c 1230 Hati Meid. 15 Swa muchel pe 
hokerlucher him buncheo to beon ouercumen. 

Hoker moker, obs. f. Hugger-mugger. 
Hoket : see Hocket. 

Hokey, hoaky (h<?a-ki). In by Hokey, by the 
Hokey, a petty oath, or asseveration. 

[Hoakie, in Ayrshire, according to Jamieson, means * a fire 
that has been covered up with cinders, when all the fuel has 
become red This is hardly likely to be the source of the 
petty oath, which seems to be substituted for some other 
word. ) 

1825 Jamiesoh s.v., Used also as a petty oath, By the 
hoakic. 1842 Barham Ingol. Leg. Ser. II. Dead Drummer, 
What sound mingles too?— hy the hokey— a Drum ! 1842 
S. Lover Handy Andy xi. 101 Hilloa, by the Hokey I have 
him! 1867 F. H. Ludlow Little Brother 64 Then, by 
hokey, I'll like you very much indeed, old fellow ! 

Hokey-pokey ( h^*ki pja-ki). slang or eolloq. 
Also hoky-poky. [In sense 1, altered from hocus- 
pocus ; in sense 2, perh. of distinct origin.] 

1. (Cf. Hocus-pocus 2.) Deception, cheatery, 
nnderhand work. 

1847-78 Halliwell, Hoky-foky, hocus-pocus. North. 
1893 Farmer Slang, Hokey-pokey. 1. A cheat ; a swindle ; 
nonsense. \From Hocus Pocus.) 

2. A cheap kind of ice-cream, sold by street 
vendors. 

1884 Sunday Mag. Nov. 715/1 ' Hokey pokey, pokey ho I 1 
. .a curiously compounded beverage. 1885 Tu er Old Lond. 
Cries 58 Hokey Pokey is of a firmer make and probably 
stiffer material than the penny ice of the Italians. 1888 
Pall Mall G. 25 Sept. 3/2 The correct origin of the term 
•Hokey Pokey, a penny a lump'. [An incident is related 
as tending to identify the term with the It. O che pocol 
*0 how little ! *) 

3. Cf. Hoket, and pokey-hokey in Spnrdens^//. 
to For by. 

1883 Bread-Winners 231 By the great hokey-pokey i they 
couldn't keep it up a minute when their wives came. 

Hokster, hokester, obs.ff. Huckster. 

Hoky, variant of Hockey 1 , harvest-home. 

Hoi, see Hole, Holl, Whole. Hola, obs. f. 
Holla. Holacueur, obs. f. Halalcor. Ho- 
lagogue, etc. : see Holo-. Holand, -er, obs. 
f. Holland, -er. 

Holarctic (hfllauktik), a. [f. Gr. 6\o-s whole 
(Holo-) + Arctic] In the Geographical Dis- 
tribution of Animals: Of or pertaining to the 
entire northern or arctic region, as the Holarctic 
region, or Holarctic family of birds. 

Mr. P. Sclater divided the surface of the globe into six 
great aoological Regions, two of which, the Palxarctic and 
Nearctic, comprised the Old and the New World respec- 
tively north of the Tropic of Cancer (nearly). It has since 
been proposed to unite these into one region, to which 
Prof. A Newton has applied the term Holarctic. It corre- 
sponds essentially to Huxley's Arctogxal. 

1883 A. Heilpaim in Nature 26 Apr. 606 As regards the 
name •Triarctic', by which I intended to designate the 
combined Neoarctic and PaUearctic regions. .1 beg to state 
that at the suggestion of Prof. Alfred Newton . . it has been 
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replaced by Holarctic. 1887 Newton' in Rep. Brit. Assoc. 
733 The great northern or * Holarctic ' fauna. 

+ Holard. Obs. [A by-form of Holo or, with 
snffix -ard.] A whoremonger. 

4:1460 Towneley Myst. (E. E. T. S.) xvi. 358 Haue at thy 
tabard, harlot and holard ! Thou shalle not be sparde ! 

Holbard, -beard, -ber(d(e, -bert, obs. ff. 
Halberd. Holbarderetc, obs. ff. Halberdier. 

Holcodont (h?-lk<?d?nt), a. Orniih. [f. Gr. 
oA/ro? furrow + oSoit- tooth.] ' Having teeth dis- 
tinctly and separately socketed in a long continuous 
groove, as the Odontolcx * (Cent. Diet). 

Hold (h<?uld), v. Pa. t. held ; pa. pple. held, 
arch, holden (htfWd'n). Forms : see below. [A 
Com. Teut. redupl. str. vb. OE. haldan, healdan, 
pa. t. heold, pple. ha/den, healden, corresp. to OFris. 
ha/da, helt, halden, OS. haldan, Jield, gihaldan 
(MLG. holden, MDn. honden), OHG. halten, Malt, 
gehaltan (Ger. halten, hielt, gehalten), ON. halda, 
helt, held-, haldenn,Goth. haldan, haihald, haldans. 
The Anglian form haldan remained in the north as 
hald, hauld, haud ) but regularly gave in midl. 
and general Eng. hold; the WSax. healdan gave 
in the sonth a pres. stem heald, hxld, hyald, held 
in ME. The 2nd and 3rd pers. sing, had often 
umlaut and contraction in OE. and early ME. The 
pa. t. OE. heold (:— redupl. *hchold) became heeld, 
held, dial, hield, hyld, huld {it) ; rarely, with weak 
ending, hulte, holdede, in ME. The pa. pple. be- 
came holden, north, halden {handen, hadden), 
sonth. healden, helden ; also, with loss of suffix, 
y halde, y holde, holde, etc. ; in 16th c. holden began 
to be displaced by held from the pa. t, and is now 
archaic, but preserved by its nse in legal and formal 
language ; weak forms holded, hoddit, are freqoent 
from 1 6th c. in dial, or individual use.] 
A. Inflexional Forms. 

1. Present stem. a. Anglian and north. 1-7 hald, 
(4-5 aid), 6-9 Sc. hauld, (6 hawd, 6- hand, had), 
9 north. Eng. hod. 

a 900 O. E. Chron. an. 874 Miercna rice to haldanne. 
ewn Lindisf. Gosp. Mark v. 4 Nanis roonn maehte hine 
halda. £1175 Lamb. Horn. 41 HaldeS broberreddene eow 
bitwenen. a 1225 Juliana 47 Hu derst tu halde me? 
a 1300 Cursor M. 4034 After might bam aid. Ibid. 28353, 
I pat cuth na mesur hald. 1375 Barbour Bruce t. 514 To 
hald pat bai forspokyn haid. 1426 Av delay Poems 33 
And aid houshold oponly. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems xlix. 
42 Micht oon him hawd. Ibid. Ixix. 27 Quhy wald thow 
hald that will away? 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. II. i< 
Ane pennyworth to had, 1724 Ramsay Tea-t. Misc. (1733) 

I. 29 Twa good pocks . . The fane to had the grots The 
ither to had the meal. 1777-1836 J. Mayne Siller Gun in 
Chambers Pop. Hunt. Scot. Poems (1862) 122 Nought could 
hauld them. 1781 Burns My Nanie % O, vii, I'm as hlythe 
that hauds his pleugh. 

0. 3- hold, (5 hoold, old, 5-7 hould). 

c 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 161 Hie sullen weie holden. 1297 
R. Glouc (1724) 460 Ych hym holde vaste. c 1400 Destr. 
Troy 11648 Hold hit onone 1 c 1460 Fortescue Abs. 4- 
Lim. Mon. v. (1885) 119 We most holde [MS. Digby 145 
(1532) houlde] it for vndouted. 1546 ). Heywood Prov. 
(1867) 62 Who maie holde that will awaie ? 

7. WSax. and south. 1-4 heald-, 3 hseld-, 3-5 
held-, (4 Kent, hyald-, hye(a)ld-). 

971 Blickl. Horn. 13 We., his bebodu healdan. £iooo 
Sax. Leechd. I. 224 Heald hy mid be. c 1200 Trin. Coll. 
Horn. 31 Heald bin cunde. a 1275 Prov. sElfred 620 in 
O. E. Misc. 136 penne mijt bu pi lond mit frendchipe 
helden. c 1315 Healde {see B. 23 c]. 1340 Ayenb. 27 Zome 
bet me hyelde guode men. Ibid. 145 God of huam we 
hyealdeb alle. Ibid. 220 [HeJ hyalde hit wyleberhuyle hit 
ilest. 13. . Coer de L. 2340 Al my lond I will of him held. 

b. 2nd sing. 1 *hieltst, hyltst, 2 alst, 3-4 
halst, 4 north. hald(e)s, 3- holdest ; 3rd sing. 1 
hielt, helt, hilt, hylt, 2-4 halt (alt), 4 halth, 
north. hald(e)s, 4-5 holt, 3- holdeth, 6- holds. 

£897 K. iEtFRKD Gregory's Past, xxxiii. 220 Se wisa 
hilt his spraece. 970 in Kemble Cod. Dipl. III. 466 
Afene stream healt oone norb ende. c 1000 Sax. Leechd. 

II. 198 Sic.helt ba lendenbraedan. a 1175 Cott. Horn. 233 
Hlaford be alste {=halst be] hefencn brimsettles. c 1250 
Gen. ff Ex. 924 Quo-so his alt him bi a^t. a 1300 Cursor 
M. 2655 If bou halds mi techeyng. c 1300 Beket 1614 He 
halth me the meste wrecche. C1315 Shoreham 90 %cf 
thou hys [hestes] halst man. 1340 Ayenb. 259 Vor huo 
bet halt aid man uor child : he hine halt uor fol. c 1386 
Chaucer Scr.'s T. 53 And halt [v.r. holte] his feeste so 
solempn-. c 1/00 Maundey. 1829) xxvii. 270 Prestre Iohn 
holt fulle gret Lond. 

2. Pa. t. a. 1 hiold, 1-4 heold, 1- held; 3 hield, 
(hel), 3-4 huld, 4 heeld, 4-5 heild, helt, 4-6 
hild, hyld, 5 hueld, hold, hyllde. 

c 897 K. Alfred Gregory's Past. Pref. 4 Ure ieldran 3a 
be Sas stowa aer hioldon. c 1000 Cleric Horn. I. 46 Judei 
..heoldon heora earan. a 1132 O. E. Chron. an. 1123 Fela 
o5r„. .hJd -n here castles him to xean ^. c 1100 Trin. Coll. 
Horn. 165 Du helde mi riht bond, a 1225 Ancr. R. 66 Eue 
heold . . longe tale mid te neddre. c 1290 5". Eng. Leg. I. 
19/13 [TheJ taper . . bat heo huld in hire bond, a 1300 
Cursor M. 408 be seuend o werk he hild [v.rr. held, helde] 
him still. Ibid. 6038 Langer his forward heild he noght. 
c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Laurentins 724 Mony feyndts hyld 
bare vay. 138a Wvclif Eccl. ii. 2 Lining 1 heeld errour. 
c 1400 St. Alexius (Cott.) 315 He hyllde his hand so faste. 
c 1420 Chron. VUod. st. 724 Seynt Wultrud hold hurr' ry3t 
wel afrayde. c 1450 Merlin 64 Thus hilde the kynge that 
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feeste. 1485 Caxton Chas. Gt. 20? [An idol] helde in his 
ryght h onde a grete keye. 1574 tr. MarloraCs A pocalips 40 
He hilde himselfe still vnder his fathers obedience, 160 1 
Shaks. Jul. C. v. v. 65, 1 held the Sword. 1841 Lane Arab. 
Nts. 1. 93 A thing that thou heldest in thy hand. 
0. 5 hulte. 7. 5 holdede. 

c 1420 Chron. Vilod. st. 602 [He] hulte hym styll ns he 
nou3t rou3t. Ibid. 937 His hond . . so hulte be. 1432*50 tr. 
Higden (Rolls) I. 89 The sonne of Mithridatis holdede that 
realme by xliij. yere. 

3. Pa. pple. a. 1-2 (se)halden, 2-3 ihalden, 4-5 
halden, -yn (alden, etc.), 4-6 haldin, (6 Sc. hal- 
dine, haulden, 9 Sc. hadden, north, hodden). 

c 930 Lindisf. Gosp. Matt. ix. 17 /Ed-gaedre hiSon gehalden. 
a 1175 Cott. II om. 229 pat naman ne mai bien }ehalden. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 28470, I haue halden. 1413 Pilgr.Smvle 
(Caxton) v. xiv. (1859) 80 The festc.is haldan in this wyse. 
axssj Dium. Occurr. (Bannatyne) 11 The Parliament to 
be haldin in Edinburgh. 1558 Maitlano Wynning of 
Calice viii. in Sibbald Chron. Scot. Poetry (1802) III. 94 
Be ilk man haulden in reverence. 1600 Skene Reg. Maj. yj 
Lands haldin be the heire. Mod. Sc. He's ower fou hadden. 

0. 3-4 y-, i-holden, -yn, 3- holden, (4-5 -in, 
-yn, -un, olden). 

a 1240 Lofsong in Colt. Horn. 205 Vuele i*holden treouSe. 
c 1150 Gen. «$• Ex. 2039 Holden harde in prisun. c 1320 
Cast. Love 266 That never 3et i-holdyn nes. 1377 Lancl. 
P. PI. B. v. 281 Alle.. Ben holden .. to helpe be to restitue. 
? a 1400 Praier Ploweman m Hart. Misc. (1810) VI. 112 
Ych am y-holden hy charite to parte with hym of these 
goodes. 141 r Rolls Parlt. I II. 650/1 At the last Parlement 
. .holden at Westminster]. 1868 Lowell Under Willows, 
Wind-Harp 5 Only caught for the moment and holden. 

7. I (se)healden, 3 ihealden, 4-6 helden. 

c 1000 [see B. 6]. a 1300 Cursor M. 9504 He. .helden had 
J?ir laghes tuin. 

5. 4 ihalde, y holde, y healde, halde, halt, 4-5 
holde, hold, 6 Sc. hald. 

c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 8242 J>ou hast halde 
ber lond wyb wrODg. 1340 Ayenb. 165 pe hestes . . huerto hi 
byeb y-hyealde. £1340 Cursor M. 10493 (Trin.), I out of 
chirche . . am don & for cursed holde. c 1386 Chaucer 
Wife's T. 168 Seyde he had holde his day. 1393 Langl. P. 
PI. C. rv. 269 For a man yholde. a 1450 Knt. de la Tonr 
(1868) 32 Ye are moche holde to youre God. 1513 Douglas 
j£neis xn. iv. 9 Ane rych enornament Of cleyr Phebus, that 
was his grandschir hald. 

€. 6- held, 6 helde, hild. 

1303 Act 19 Hen. VI I y c 24 The Shire-Court.. is held and 
kept in the City of Chichester. 1387 Goloing De Momay 
ix. 125 If he had hild himselfe to that which he saith. 1590 
Shaks. Com. Err. v. i. 44 How long hath this possession 
held the man. — Lucr. 1257 O, let it not be hild 

[rimes kill'd, fulfill'd] Poor women s faults. 1621 Burton 
A nat. Mel 11. iv. 11. iii, To be held and chewed in the mouth. 
1893 Field 11 Feb. 190/3 Their quarry got 'held ' in a bit of 
bog. 

(. 6-7 holded, 9 dial, hoddit. 

1590 L. Lloyd Dial Daies Oct. 31 Which day amongst the 
antient Romans was holded a fortunate day for marriage. 
1716 B. Church Hist. Philip's War (1867) II. 71 A Court. . 
which was holded before I came home. 

B. Signification. 

In Gothic, haldan is recorded only in the sense * to watch 
over, keep charge of, keep, herd, pasture (cattle) (Cf. the 
derivative Behold = hold in observation.) This is generally 
accepted as the original sense in the Teutonic langs. (cf. 
Grimm, s.v. Halten, Verwijs & Verdam Middelndl. Wbk. 
s.v. Houden), whence have arisen the senses, 'to rule 
(people), guard, defend, keep from getting away or falling, 
preserve, reserve, keep possession of, possess, occupy, con- 
taio, detain, entertain, retain, maintain, sustain in which 
it is now used. In some of these hold covers the same con- 
ceptual ground as >tar> (which has superseded it in reference 
to cattle), in others it is a stronger synonym of have. But 
its typical current sense is 1 to have or keep in one's grasp ' ; 
uses into which this notion does not enter, literally or 
figuratively, having mostly become obsolete. Hence it is 
the English equivalent of L. tenere, F. tenir, and so of 
contain, retain, etc., as above. The verb had already a 
wide development of sense in OE., as far as we can go back ; 
uses akin to the Gothic are here placed as sense 1. 
I. Transitive senses. 

+ 1. To keep watch over, keep in charge, herd, 
'keep' (sheep, etc.) ; to rule (men). Only in OE. 
and early ME. Obs. 

971 Blickl. Horn. 45 paere heorde be hi aer Gode healdan 
sceoldan. c 1000 ^Elfric Gen. iv. 9 Sceolde ic rninne brobor 
healdon? Ibid, xxxvii. 13 pine ^ebrobru healdab seep on 
Sichima. c 1000 — Horn. 1 1. 230 Se Se hylt Israhel. Ibid. 
382 Da weardas heoldon baes ^ cwearternes duru. c 1050 
Laws of Cnut 1. c. 20 (Schtnid) pe he his men rihtlice 
healde. a 1100 O. £. Chron. an. 1014 Gif he hi rihtlicor 
healdan wolde. 1x1175 Cott. Horn. 219 He halt mid his 
mihte hefene and eorSe. 

t b. To guard, defend, preserve (from hnrt). 

c 1000 Ags. Ps. (Th.) cxx. 4 Se be sceal healdan nu Israela 
folc utan wiS feondum [qui custodit Israel]. 13 . . Guy 
Warw. (A.) 7225 ' God ', he seyd, ' fader almi^t, pat . .heldest 
Daniel fram be lyoun, Saue me fram bis foule dragoun'. 

2. To keep from getting away ; to keep fast, grasp. 

Often with advb. extension, as hold fast ; see also IV. 
To hold one's sides : to press the hands against the sides, 
as in excessive laughter. 

ciooo Mlvmc Horn. I. no Iacoh heold bone yldran 
broSer Esau be Sam fet. c 1205 Lav. 24752 -flSlc mid his 
honde heold his iuere. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. v. 
xviii. (1405) 127 Joab helde the chynne of Amasa as though 
he wold kysse hym . 1 550 Lyndesav Sq r. Meldrum 378 Ane 
quaif of gold to hald his hair. 1578 Lyte Dodoens 1. IviiL 85 
The same decoction, holden and kept in the mouth. 1606 
Shaks. Tr. % Cr. v. iii. 59 Lay hold vpon him Priam, 
hold him fast. 1632 Milton L' Allegro 32 Laughter 
holding both his sides. 1768 Sterhe Sent. Joum. (1778) 
1. 43 In the Street), I continued holding her hand. 1892 
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Chamb. Jrtd. 3 Sept. 561^ A.. boy rushed up. .to hold the 
rector's hors»e. 

b. Cricket. To catch (a ball) ; implying a diffi- 
cult or skilful catch. 

1882 Daily Tel. 24 June. Hornby drove Giffen hard to 
mid-on, where Bannerman held the ball cleverly. 

c. Sporting colloq. To prove a match for, hold 
one's own against. 

1883 Times 22 Oct. 10/2 It seems likely that she holds all 
the horses that ran in the Cesarewitch safe enough. 1891 
Sat. Rev. xo Oct. 412/1 On the more level slope he begins 
to hold his pursuer. 1893 Sat. Rev. 25 Mar. 323/1 Oxford 
rowed a slower stroke .. than their opponents, and yet 
appeared to hold them fairly easily from post to finish, 

3. To keep from falling, to sustain or support in 
or with the hand, arms, etc. : applicable to any 
degree of exertion, from that involved in holding tip 
(see sense 44) a heavy object, to that which does 
not differ from having in the hand, except by the 
mere implication of muscular action. 

c 1000 jElpric Horn. 1. 538 Ealle . . healdende palm«twigu 
on beora handum. [Cf. 1. 90 Hahbende heora palm-twigu 
on banda.] c 1*90 St. Dunstan 13 in S. Eng. Leg. 1. 19 
Seint Dunstones moder taper . . pat heo hald on hire bond. 
a 1300 Floriz Bl. 746 His swerd fel of his hond .. Ne mi^te 
he it holde. c 13*0 Seuytt Sag. (W.) 2009 Another ymage 
That held a mirour in his hood. 1 a X366 Ch AUCF.a Rom. Rose 
939 Ten brode arowis hilde he there. 1583 Hollvb and Campo 
at Fior 25 Hold the basin high as you give water to ones 
handes. 1585 T. Washington tr. Nicholay's Voy. 1. vi. 4 b, 
Holding in bys hande a long staffe of silver. 1613 Purchas 
Pilgrimage (1614) 371 Muttering their prayers, holding a 
bundle of small Tameriske-twigs. 1879 4 Cavendish ' Card 
Ess. 191 My partner held good trumps. 1887 Times (weekly 
ed.) 2 Sept. 14/3 Holding a brief for the National League. 
1887 Bowen Virg. AVneid 11. 674 My wife. .Holds our little 
lulus before his father to see. Mod. Hold my book while 
I run back. The girl was holding the baby for her mother. 

+ b. fig. To uphold, support, maintain. Obs. 
c xooo Laws Mthelred\. c 35 Utan aenne cyne-hlaford hold- 
lice healdan. t X340 Ayenb. 35 pe he3e men . . pet hyealdeji 
and sosteneb icwes and be caorsins. 

c. In pregnant sense : To hold so as to keep in 
position, guide, control, or manage, as to hold the 
sceptre, the reins ; the plough. 

X577 B. Googe HeresbacfCs Husb. 1. (1586) 6 He custom- 
ably used himselfe to hold the Plow. 1590 Spenser F. Q. 
1. iv. 41 Enraged wight, Wbome great griefe made forgett 
the raines to hold Of reason's rule, xoax T. Williamson tr. 
Goulart's Wise Vieillard 49 Even as wee see Pilots . . hold- 
ing the Rudder. X63X Gouge God's Arrows v. xi. 421 More 
fit . . to handle a mattocke then to hold a musket. 

+ d. To sustain, bear, endure, 4 stand * (some 
treatment). Obs. 

1593 GaEENE Upst. Courtier (1881) 237 The shoomaker 
cares not if his shooes hold the drawing on. x6o6 W. 
Chawshaw Romish Forgeries A ij a, If tbe matter will not 
hold plea { and if my proofc be not substantiall. 1607 Shaks. 
Cor, 111. ii. 80 Now humble as the ripest Mulberry, That 
will not hold the handling. 1664 Waller Poems, To Sir 
T. Higgins, Their small gallies may not hold compare With 
our tall ships. 

4. To keep (the body, or a member) in a parti- 
cular position or attitude ; to 1 carry sustain, bear. 

a 1300 Cursor M.419& Godd hald ouer him his holi hand ! 
X387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) 1. 229 A man sittynge peron. . 
halt his rijt hond as bou} he spake to be peple. 1545 
Ascham Toxoph. 11. (Arb.) 145 An other holdeth his necke 
a wrye. 1592 Shaks. Rom. % Jul. v. iii. 4 Holding thy 
eare close to the hollow ground. 1613 Beaum. & Fl. Cox- 
comb v. ii, Be not fearful, for I hold My hands before my 
mouth. X885 Dora Russell On Golden Hinges II. xi. 165 
She held herself like a queen. 1890 W. C. Russell Ocean 
Trag. I. iii. 52 She held her face averted. 189a Longm. 
Mag. Jan. 230 She held her head as proudly as ever. 

5. To have or keep within it ; to retain (fluid, or 
the like), so that it does not run out ; esp. to contain 
(with reference to amount or quantity) ; to be 
capable of containing, have capacity for. 

c xooo ^Elpric Horn. II. 56 ©a wa:ter-fatu, sume heoldon 
twyfealde gemetu, sume bryfealde. a 1300 Cursor M. 
5924 Ne was in hus na vessel fre pat watur hild, o stan ne 
tre. X388 Wvcuf Jer. ii. 13 Cisternes distried, that moun 
not holde watris. c 1400 Maundev. (1839) v. 54 That yle 
[Cycile] holt in compas aboute cccl frensche myles. c 1480 
Lit. Childr. Lit. Bk. 30 in Babces Bk. 18 Put not tby mete . . 
In-to thy Seler that thy salte halte. X531-2 Act 23 Hen. 
Vi ! I, c. 4 § 4 Euery barrell for bere shall conteine and 
holde .xxxvi. gallons. X590 Shaks. Mids. N. v. i. 9 More 
diuels then vaste hell can hold. X720 De Foe Capt. 
Singleton xii. (1840) 206 He stored the sloop as full as she 
could hold. 1736 Fielding Pasquin 1. i, I'll make the 
house too hot to hold you. 1805 W. Saunders Min. Waters 
225 The animal and vegetable matters which it holds in 
solution. 1847 JrnL R. Agric. Soc. VIII. 1. 66 Peat holds 
water like a sponge. X873 Black Adv. Phaeton xii, Cannot 
the phaeton hold five ? Mod. This jug holds two pints. 

6. To have or keep as one's own absolutely or 
temporarily ; to own, have as property ; to be the 
owner, possessor, or tenant of; to be in possession 
or enjoyment of. 

To Jiave and to hold : see Have v. x c. 

^855 O. E. Chron. an. 611 Her Cynegils feng to rice, .and 
heold xxxi wintra. C897 [see A. 2]. ciooo Ags. Ps. (Th.) 
exxu[i]. 1 pu pe heofon-hamas healdest and wealdest [fiabi. 
tas in carlo], a 1200 Moral Ode 55 in Trin. Coll. Hottu 221 
Se be aihte wile holde wel. c isoo Ormin 2225 fatt illke 
kinesaete fatt Davipp king hiss faderr held, c X330 R. 
Rrunne Chron. (18 10) 14 1 f any Breton were fonden holdand 
lond. 136a Langl. P. PI. A. 11. 38 Sir Simouye is of-sent 
to asseale be Cbartres, )?at Fals obur Fauuel by eny [fyn] 
heolden. c 1400 Destr. Troy 13697 Pirrus . . Weddit pat 
worthi, & as wif held. C1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) i. 4 pe 
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kyng. .haldes grete and mykill land. For he haldes be land 
of Hungary, Sauoy, Comany [etc.]. 1470-85 Maloky Arthur 
xx. ii, Syr Launcelot holdeth your quene and hath done 
longe. 1574 tr.* Littleton's Tenures 15 b, If an house be let 
to holde at will. 1651 Hobbf.s Leviath. 11. xxvi. 148 By 
which he acquireth and holdeth a propriety in land, or 
goods. 1810 Scott Lady 0/ L. 11. xxxvii, My Sovereign 
holds in ward my land. 1844 Jml. R. Agric. Soc. V. 1. 
177 Farms are held on a variety of tenure. x88i Garoiner 

6 Mullinger Study Eng. Hist. 1. vii. 135 No man who 
taught the contrary was to be allowed to hold a benefice. 

b. To possess, have, occupy (a position, office, 
quality, etc.). 

1340 Hampole Pr.Consc. 8129 If endlesnes any end moght 
hald, pan war it endlesnes unproperly cald. £1400 Apol. 
Loll. 5 In dede bei hald not, ne do his office, c 1430 Lyog. 
Min. Poems (Percy Soc.) 174 Wheresoevere thou hoold 
residence. 1583 Stubbes Anat. Abns. 11. (1882) 104 They 
may also lawfully hold superioritie ouer their brethren. 1631 
Weever Anc. Fun. Mon. 242 He might well haue holden 
place with the worthiest. 1757 Beattie Wolf iff Sheph. 10 
One With whom wit holds the place of reason. X809 
Kendall Trav. L v. 40 Their places, therefore, are prac- 
tically holden during good behaviour. 18*7 Scott Surg. 
Dau. i, Doctor Grey (he might hold the title by diploma for 
what 1 know). 1890 T. F. Tout Hist. Eng. fr. 1689. 137 
Catholics could hold rank up to that of colonel. 

c. Const, of or from (the superior from whom 
the title to an estate or office is derived). Also fig. 

c 1205 Lav. 29377 And ajef heom sone al pis aerd, of him 
to heoldenne. c 1290 Beket 2000 in S. Eng. Leg. I. 163 pe 
baronie al-so, pat pou halst of him iu chef. X495 Act 11 
Hen. VII, c. 48 § 1 The same Castelles..be holden of your 
Highnes in Chief as of youre Crowne. X604 Shaks. Oth. 

I. iii. 118 The Trust, the Office, I do hold of you. 1636 
Massinger Bash/. Lover w. iii, I hold my dukedom from 
you, as your vassal. 1703 Rowe Ulyss. iv. i, 1 have learnt 
to hold My Life from none, but from the Gods who gave it. 
1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) 1. 68 It has been contended that 
the word feodum signifies land holden of a superior lord, by 
military or other services. 

d. Mil. To keep forcibly against an adversary, 
defend ; to keep possession of, occupy. 

xxs4 O. E. Chron. an. 1135 And [he] held Exeeestre a^enes 
him. xS73 J. Sanforo Hours Recreat. (1576) 173 They 
tooke and held the Citie with force. 1593 Shaks. Rich. //, 

II. iii. 164 To Bristow Castle, which they say is held By 
Busbie, Bagot, and their Complices. X649 J. Taylor (Water 
P.) West. Voy. to Mount Wks. (1872) 18 The main Island 
is held for the Prince, by one Captain . . called Sir John 
Grenville. 1667 Milton P. L. v. 723 With what Arms We 
mean to hold what anciently we claim Of Deitie or Empire. 
X867 J. B. Rose tr. VirgiVs Mneid 40 The foeman holds 
the wall. X869 W. Longman Hist. Edw. Ill, I. xvii. 319 
The bridge was held for some time.. at last the French fled. 

e. To occupy, be in (a place) ; also, in stronger 
sense, To remain in, retain possession or occupa- 
tion of. 

1297 R. Glouc (Rolls) 7166 He ber be croune & huld pe 
deb mid ober atil also. X3. . K. Alt's. 1x54 Alisaundre heold 
the deys. c X590 Greene Fr. Bacon ix. 124 As if science 
held her seat Between the circled arches of thy brows. X634 
Milton Comus 94 The star, that bids the shepherd fold, 
Now the top of heaven doth hold. X704 J. Trapp A bra-Midi 

II. i. 456 One who holds the very next Apartment. 1885 
Mrs. Pirkis Lady Lovelace \\. xxix. 123 For the nonce 
lighter questions held his brain. 189a lllustr. Lond. News 

7 May 559/3 His first piece.. long held the boards. 

£ fig- Oi disease, error, etc. : To have in its 
power, possess, affect, occupy. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 11829 Ydropsi held him sua in threst. 
1410 Proclam. Hen. V in Rymer Foedera (17x0) 917 Our 
sayd Father is holden wyth divers Sekeness. X577 Hanmer 
Anc. Eccl. Hist. (1619) 241 The detestable heresie of Arius, 
which held their minds of a long time. x6io Shaks. Temp. 
v. i. 116 Th* affliction of my minde amends, with which 
I feare a madnesse held me. X711 Hearne Collect. (O.H.S.) 

III. 122 A Feaver that held him for about a Fortnight. 
1886 Seeley Short Hist. Napoleon /, iv. § 1. 1x8 The 
intoxication of the Marengo campaign still held him. 

7. To keep, preserve, retain ; not to lose, let go, 
part with, or emit ; to detain ; to arrest, rivet the 
attention of. 

c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. ix. 17 His doS niwe win on 
niwe bytta, and a:£($er by)? ge-healden [Lindisf. gehalden]. 
exoao Rule St. Beuet (Logeman) 98 Him sylfum na 
healdende of eallum. a 1225 Ancr. R. 50 pe blake cloS. . 
halt his heou betere. 1*58 Proclam. Hen. Ill, We senden 
}ew bis writ . . to halden a manges 3ew inehord. a X300 
Cursor M. 13409 ( Quarfor said he, 'pus has bou Halden 
be god wine to now?' 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. x. 
vii. (1405) 378 Cole rake # in asshes holdeth and kepyth fyre. 
X486 Bk. St. Albans C vij b, If she holde it past the secunde 
day after, she shall be hoole. 1577 B. Googe Heresbach's 
Husb. 1. (1586) 7 b, But I holde you to long with commenda- 
tion of that. . I pray you let us goe to dinner. 1613 Plrchas 
Pilgrimage (1614) 333 Might.. dive in as long as they could 
hold thar breath. 1861 Ttmple Bar Mag. III. 335 Constant 
changes of scene and method hold the attention. X885 
E. F. Bvrrne Entangled II. 1. xxiv. 130 She .. found herself 
held by his eyes. 

b. With extension or complement : To keep in 
a specified place, stale, condition, or relation ; to 
oblige to adhere to (a promise or the like : cf. 10). 

97X Blickl, Horn. 189 pa heht Petrus and Paulus on 
bendum healdon. c 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 179 Heald me be 
wrache. c 1205 Lav. 1044 3e. .haldeS me inne bende. a 1300 
Cursor M. 3183 Abraham.. hald still pin arm, And to bi 
sun do pou no harm. Ibid. 14405 Pharaon ..pat bam in 
seruage held lang. c X374 Chaucer A net. $ A rc. 339 Thus 
hulditht m~ my destcnye a wrechche. c 1400 D, str. Trjy 
8083 To hold hym in hope & hert hym the bettur. 148a 
Monk 0/ Evesham (Arb.) 26 Beyng holde in a certeyn 
stupour and wondyr of mynde. X545 Ascham Toxoph. 1. 
(Arb.) 83 Suche a rable of shoters. .as wolde holde vs talkyng 
whyles tomorowe. 1607 Shaks. Cor. 11. iii. 202 His gracious 
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Promise, which you might, .haue held him to. 175$ Rich- 
ardson Grandison (1820) II. 286 The captain is desirous to 
hold you to it. 1872 C. E. Maurice Stephen Langton in. 
2x3 John's army was held in check. 189* Temple Bar Mag. 
Nov. 360 He was held at bay. 

c. refi. To keep oneself; to adhere, remain, keep. 

c 1*30 Halt Mcid. 25 Moni halt him til an make. 1297 R. 
Glouc (1724) 379 'pekyng*, he seyde, *of Engelond halt 
hym to hys bedde '. a 1300 Cursor M. 6521 Moyses him hild 
awai. Ibid. 104x3 Quen bat he heild him fra hame. 1377 
Langl. P. PI. B. xx. 245 Holdep ?ow in vnyte. c 1475 Ran/ 
Coil$ear 373 For thy, hald ?ow fra the Court, a 1533 Ld. 
Berners Huon lv. 187 Euery man praysed gretely Huon 
that he helde hym selfe so fermely. 1535 Coveroale Job 
xxxvi. 2 Holde the still a litle. 1571 Campion Hist. /ret. 
11. vii. (1633) 98 Richard held himselfe in Ireland. x86x 
Temple Bar Mag. I. 340 They held themselves aloof from 
the popular current. 

+ d. To continue to occupy; to remain in (a 
place) ; not to move from or leave ; to 'keep Obs. 

C1386 Chaucer Matt 0/ Law's T. 623 She halt hire 
chambre. a X450 Knt. de la Tour (1868) 64 Had they holde 
the highe waye. 13x3 Douglas ASneis 111. iii. 84 The 
schippis haldand the deip see. a 1547 Subrey Aineid 11. 
Poems (1831) 131 Holding alway the chief street of the town. 
X795 Osbaldiston Brit. Sportsm. 477 If it be rainy, then the 
hare will hold the highways more than at any other time. 

e. Hunting. To keep going; to lead or drive 
(hounds). Cf. 24. 

1891 Field 2X Nov. 792/2 We found Mark ..holding the 
hounds up the common again. 1891 Ibid. 19 Dec. 954/2 
Laurance. .held his hounds across ihe valley. 

8. To keep togelher, to keep in being, existence, 
or operation, to carry on ; to convoke and preside 
over (a meeting, assembly, council, or the like) ; to 
go through formally, perform (any proceeding or 
function) ; to keep, observe, celebrate (a festival) ; 
to carry on, sustain, or have (communication, in- 
telligence, conversation) ; to keep (company, silence, 
etc.) ; to use (language) habitually or constantly ; 
= Have v. ii. 

a xxoo O. E. Chron, an. 1075 Hi ne dorstan nan fcefeoht 
healdan wi3 Willelm eynge. Ibid. an. X085 Her se cyng 
ba;r his corona and heold his hired, c 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 
85 Seinlt] nicholas . . bat wune heold to his Hues ende. c X205 
Lav. 4766 Belin in Euerewic huld eorlene husting. a xx*5 
A ncr. R. 22 Vrom bet, efter Preciosa, holde3 silence, a X300 
Cursor M. 10215 A mikel fest. .bat lues held, c 1340 Ibid. 
X3363 (Trin.) A bridale was bere on 1 halde. X375 Barbour 
Bruce 1. 410 The king Eduuard . . Come to strevillyne. . For 
till hald thar ane assemble, c X450 Merlin 2 The fendes helden 
a gret conseill. X485 Caxton Paris 4 V. 8, I wyl holde you 
companye thyder. tfxS3S More Edw. V (164 1) 3 The 
Parliament holden the thirtieth yeere of King Henry the 
Sixth. X570 Spenser Shtph. Cat. July 29 To holden chat 
with seely shepherds swayne. 1654 tr. Scudery's Curia Pol. 
41 Had he held intelligence with the King of Granada. 
X726 Swift Gulliver 1. v, [They] can hold conversation in 
both tongues. 1760 Blackstone Comm. IV. xix. 267 Any 
county, wherein the assises are held. X814 Carv Dante, 
Par. xxvi. 93, I pray thee hold Converse with me. 1840 J. 
Quincy Hist. Harvard Univ. I. 91 The first meeting of the 
Corporation . . was holden on the 13th of the ensuing July. 
X849 Macaulav Hist. Eng. vi. I. 667 Several opulent gentle- 
men were accused of holding conventicles. 

b. A/its. t (tf) To perform (a particular part in 
concerted music) ; = Beak v. 1 20. Obs. [b) To 
sustain (a note, esp. in one part while the other 
parts move). 

1885 * Rita* Like Dianas Kiss xxiv. 180 The vocal thunder, 
having terminated in a prolonged holding of the low E, is 
followed by loud applause. X889 E. Prout Harmony xix. 
§ 501 A suspension may be very simply defined as a note of 
one chord held over another of which it forms no part. 

1 9. To keep unbroken or inviolate ; to observe, 
abide by (a command, vow, promise, faith, etc.) ; 
the opposite of to break or violate. Obs. 

071 Blickl. Horn. 35 We sceolan pa ten hebodu healdan. 
Ibid. 45 Gif hi nellap healdan Godes awe. £1x75 Lamb. 
Horn. 89 Ne we ne moten halden moyses e. 1258 Proclam. 
Hen. Ill, pset heo stedefaestliche healden and swerien to 
healden..bo isctnesses baet beon imakede. ^1300 Cursor 
M. 10698 Hu Sco moght hir mari and hald hir voii. ? a 1366 
Chaucer Rom. Rose 266 Feith ne trouth holdith she To 
freend ne felawe, bad or good, c 1400 Soivdone Bab. 6io, 
I aske nowe of the To holde covenaunte in this cas. c 1475 
Rau/ Coityar 449, 1 sail hald that I haue hecht. 1598 
Shaks. Merry W. v. v. 260 To Master Broome, you yet 
shall hold your word. ^1625 Fletcher Women PLased 
v. i. Wks. (Rtldg.) II. 200/1 'Tis fit you hold your word, sir. 

flO. To oblige, bind, constrain; in later use, 
chiefly in pa. pple. holden. Obs. or arch. 

CX205 Lav. 9459 pe to fehte heom scolde halden. 138a 
Wvclif 2 Kings iv. 8 Ther was there a grete womman, 
that heelde hym, that he ete brede. £1385 Chaucer 
L. G. IV. 1443 Hypsip., Thanne were I holde to quyte thy 
laboure. ? a 1400 Praier 0/ Ploweman in Hart. Misc. 
(1810} VI. 113 And thus ys my brother y-holde to done 
to me. X4.. Hoccleve Compl. Virgin 138 Thou art as 
mocbe, or more, holde him to hyde, Than Sem, bat helid his 
Fadir Noe. 1582-8 Hist. James VI (1804) 71 His brother 
should not be haldin to answere onie farder in that mater. 
1794 S. Williams Vermont 253 They could not view them- 
selves as holden. .to submit. 

f b. To be holden : to be obliged, under obliga- 
tion to (any one), to be Beholden. Obs. or arch. 

<:x3So Will. Palente 317 To pis man & his meke wif 
most y am holde. 1390 Gower Con/. III. 374 (MS. Harl. 
3490) Whereof to him in speciall above all other 1 am most 
holde. 1485 Caxton Paris <J- V. 34 We be moche holden to 
you. 15x9 Ititerl. Four Elements in Harl. Dodsley I. 15 
Greatly am 1 now holden unto thee. x666 Pepvs Diary 
9 Apr., So we. .turned back, being holden to the gentleman. 
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e. To Jiold to bail : to bind or constrain by bail ; 
see Bail so*, esp. the note after sense 6. 

1837 Dickens Pickxo. xxv, Pickwick and Tupman he had 
already held to bail. 1890 Times (weekly ed.) 28 Feb. 2/3 
[He] was wrongfully held to bail to he of good behaviour. 

11. To keep back from action, hinder, prevent, 
restrain ; reft, to restrain oneself, refrain, forbear. 
Obs. or arch. exc. in special phrases ; spec. b. To 
keep in, refrain from (speech, noise, etc.) : see also 
hold one's Tongce. 

c 897 K. jElfreo Gregory's Past, xxxiii. 220 Ac se wisa 
hilt his spraece and bitt timan. 971 Blickl. Horn. 37 pact 
we us healdan. . wib ba heafodlican leahtras. a 1300 Cursor 
M. 13647 He allan bat dos his will, And halds him fra dedis 
ill. 138a Wyclif Luke xxiv. x6 Sothli her vjen weren 
holdnn, lest thei knewen him. 1484 Caxton Fables oJALsop 
in. iii, Who holdeth now me that wyth my foote I breke 
not thyn hede ? 154a TJoall Erasm. Apoph. 288 To suche 
poynte that thou maiest not hold vomityng. 1566 Gas- 
coigne Supposes 1. i, Holde thy talking, nourse, and harken 
to me. 1642-3 Earl of Newcastle Declar. in Rnshw. 
Hist. Coll. (j 721) V. 137 Let them call them what they 
will, so they woold hold their Fingers from them. 1774 
T. Jefperson Autobiog. App. Wks. 1859 !• *3 T The only 
restraining motive which may hold the hand of a tyrant. 
1844 Dickens Mart. Chun, xxv, 1 wish you'd hold your 
noise 1 *8gi Graphic Christra. No. 20/3 He had reluctantly 
held his fire, determined to wait till he could *mak siccar \ 

12. To have or keep in the mind, entertain : a. 
(a feeling, etc.) Obs. or arch. 

a 1000 Beowulf (Z.) 1954 Hio. .heold heah-lufan wi5 hale, 
ba brejo, ciaos Lay. 30198 Aod for bere mochele lune ba 
neolde heore aldren. 1379 Spenser Sheph, CaL Jan. 64 
She . . of my rurall mnsick holdeth scorne. 1591 Shaks. 
Two Gent. 111. ii. 17 Protheus, the good conceit I hold of 
thee. 1595 — John in. iv. 90 You hold too heynous a re- 
spect of greefe. 1637 Heylim Answ. Burton Pref. Civ a, 
If they hold a Reverend esteeme of those who [etc]. 1802 
Levden Mermaid xiv. That heart. .Can hold no sympaihy 
with mine. 1846 H. Torrens Rem. Milit. Lit. I. 39 The 
first, .who acknowledged the tactical theory and held great 
account of those who practised it. 

b. (a belief, opinion, doctrine, etc) : To accept 
and entertain as true ; to believe. 

1340 Ayenb. 134 We pet be ri^te byleaue hyealdeb. 1485 
Caxton Chas. Gt. 224. I holde the cristen faytb. 1579 
Gosson Sch. Abuse (Arb.) 65 Let me holde the same pro- 
position still. 1608 Topsell Serpents 134 All the Egyptians 
holde opinion, that the Crocodile is a Diuinatour. 1667 Earl 
of Cardigan in 12M Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. v. 9 
The Church of England holds the three creeds as well as 
we. 1678 Cudworth lntett. Syst. Contents 1. iii. § 36 It 
appears, that Aristotle also held the world's animation. 
1890 T. F. Tout Hist. Eng. Jr. 1689. 102 Those who held 
most strongly the divine right of the people to choose their 
own ministers. 1893 Monist 11. 162 Justified in holding 
this view. 

C. With obj. clause : To be of opinion, think, 
consider, believe {that). 

a 1300 Sarmun xiii. in E. E. P. (1862) 2 Ihc hold a fole 
bat he be. c 1340 Cursor M. 2507 (Trin.) pei helde heres 
was pe lond. 1413 Pilgr. Sowie (Caxton) 1. v. (1859) 5, I 
holde nought that al be trewe that he seyth. 1535 Cover- 
dale Matt. xxii. 23 The Saduces which holde that there is 
no resnrreccion. 1607 Shaks. Cor. 11. ii. 87 It is held, That 
Valonr is the chiefest Vertue. 1771 Johnson Lett, to Mrs. 
Thrale 7 July, She holds that both Frank and his master 
are much improved. 1871 Freeman Hist. Ess. Ser. 1. i. 15, 
I hold, .that the details.. are altogether unhistorical. 

d. With obj. and complement or extension : To 
think, consider, esteem, regard as. Const, with 
simple com pi. or (arch.) with as, for, or with infin. 

c 1200 Vices Virtues 63 And halt him seluen for ieroe. 
c 1205 Lay. 8082 Heo heolden hine for haehne godd. ^ a 1225 
Ancr. R. 192 HoldeS hit alle blisse uorte uallen in mis- 
liche of beos fondunges. a 1300 Cursor M. 27135 J>ou haldes 
bin aun gilt hot light. £1386 Chaucer Prol. 141 And to 
ben holden digne of reuerence. — Reeve's T. 288 When 
this Iape is tald another day, I sal been halde a daf, 
a cokenay. c 1477 Caxton Jason 63, I requyre yow that 
ye holde me for excused, a 1533 Ld. Berners Gold. Bk. M. 
Aurel. (1546) Mviijb, They were holden and reputed as 
goddes after their death. 1641 T. Jackson Tn/t Evan?. 
T. 111. 202, I hold mine own Religion so good, as it Deeds 
not fetch lustre from the disgrace of another. 1779 J. Moore 
View Soc. Fr. (1789) I. xxiii. 179 The very idea of resist- 
ance . . they hold as absurd. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. viii. 
II. 364 For their absence the king was held responsible. 
xS$$Ibid. xii. HI. 185 He held the lives of other men as 
cheap as his own. 1864 J. H. Newman Apol. 419 if you 
would not scruple in holding Paley for an honest man. 

e. Of a judge or court : To state as an authori- 
tative opinion ; to lay down as a point of law ; to 
decide. 

164a tr. Perkins" 1 ProJ. Bk. v. § 306. 135 It hath been 
hok len in the time of King Henry the third that {etc.]. 
1769 Blackstone Comm. IV. iii. 49 It is clearly held, that 
one acquitted as principal may be indicted as an accessory 
after the fact. 1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) III. 360 The 
Master of the Rolls held that the renewed lease was a new 
acquisition, which vested ic the daughter as a purchaser. 
1863 H. Cox Instil. 1. vi. 47 The Court, .held that the plea 
to its jurisdiction was insufficient. 

f. To have in a specified relation to the mind or 
thought ; to entertain a specified feeling towards ; 
in snch phrases as to hold in esteem, contempt^ 
memory, etc. 

For these phrases, transitive verbs may usually be substi- 
tuted ; thus to hold in esteem = to esteem ; to hold in con- 
tempt^ to despise; to hold in memory =to remember. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 2610 Yone lasce. . Als in despit sco haldes 
me. /bid. 4245 Putifer . . held ioseph in meosk and are. 
a 1533 Lc>. Berhers Cold. Bk. M. Aurel. (1546) Bivb, In 



so hyghe estimation it holdeth the virtuous. 1585 T. 
Washington ir. Nicholay's Voy. 111. xxi. 11 1 The temple of 
Solomon . . which they holde in great reverence. 161 1 Bible 
Phil ii. 29 Hold such in reputation. tjt8 Freethinker 
No. 64 p 7 Magna Charta . . with Us is justly held in the 
greatest Veneration. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) III. 304 
The wise and mighty one who is to be held in honour. 

1 13. To offer as a wager ; to wager, bet, * lay \ 

e 1460 Towneley Myst. (E.E.T.S.) xvi. 328, I hold here a 
grote she lykys me not weyll. 1530 PALSGa. 691/2, 1 holde 
the a penye I tell the where this bell ryngeth. 1594 Greene 
& Lodge Looking Glass e Wks. (Rtldg.) 126/1, 1 hold my cap 
to a noble that the Usurer hath given him some gold. 
1698 Vanbrugh Prov. Wife 11. i, Const. Til hold yon a 
guinea you don't make her tell it you. Sir John. I'll hold 
you a guinea I do. 1719 D'UaFEY Pills II. 54 I'll hold ye 
five Guineas to four. 1768 Golosm. Good-n. Man 11. Wks. 
(Globe) 618/2 I'll hold you a guinea of that, my dear, 
t b. To accept as a wager. Obs. 

1530 Palsgb. 586/2 Lay downe your monaye, I holde it, 
sus boutez vostre argent, j'e le tiens. 1591 GaEENE Disc. 
Coosnage (1502) 7 Saith the Connie, I durst laie xii. d. more. 
I hold it saith the barnacle. 1626 Scogin's Jests in Shaks. 
Jest Bk. (1864) II . 103 Yes . . and on that I will lay twenty 
pound. 1 hold it said the knight : lay downe the Money. 

% 14. Billiards. « Hole v. 1 6. [A corruption 
of hole, by association of holed and hold : cf. 2, $.] 

1869 Blacklev JVord Gossip 74 A jplayer is continually 
said to have held a ball when he drives it into a pocket. 
1877 Bartlett Diet. Amer. (ed. 4^ 283 Billiard players say, 
' I held the ball \ instead of 1 holed it. 
II. Intransitive and absolnte uses. 

15. To do the act of holding; to keep hold; to 
maintain one's grasp; to cling. Also with l>y 
(fupon, to). 

(App. by is instrumental : cf. 'beheld the pig by the ears ' 
with 'he held by the pig's ears'.) 

c 1305 St. Dunstan 82 in E. E. P. (1862) 36 pe deuel 
wrickede her and ber : and he {Dunstan] huld euere faste. 
1549 Latimer 2nd Serm. bej. Edw. VI (Arb.) 59 He toke 
sanctuary, and held by the homes of the aultare. 1551 T. 
Wilson Logike (1580) 35 h, Some hold fast upon the saiyog 
of sainct Augustine, and build wonders upon that text. 
156a J. Heywooo Prov. <$• Epigr. (1867) 171 Holde fast 
when ye haue it. a 1654 Seloen Table-T. (Arb.) 22 Do 
as if you were going over a Bridge, .hold fast hy the Rail. 
1796 C. Marshall Garden, xiv. (1813) 195 If the plants hold 
tight to the pots. 184a Tennyson Epic 21 There was no 
anchor, none, To hold by. 

t b. In the imperative, nsed in offering or pre- 
senting ; =Here ! take it ! [ = F. tiens, Sc. hae.'] 

c 1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon vi 154 Holde here, worthy 
knyghte Reynawde, I gyve you my suster to your wyff and 
spouse. 1567 Habman Caveat 39 Holde, here is a couple 
of pence for thee. 1598 Shaks. Merry IV. 1. iv. 166 Hold, 
there's money for thee. 1605 — Macb. II. i. 4 Hold, take 
my Sword. 

c. Commerce. To retain goods, etc. ; not to sell. 
1890 Bolorewooo Col. ReJormer{iSgi) X49 What will you 

take for that cattle station . . ? No use holding, you know. 
1892 Standard 7 Nov. 6/6 Spinners are holding tenaciously 
for full rates. 

d. Of a female animal : To retain the seed ; to 
conceive. Also to hold to (the male). 

1614 Markham Cheap Husb. 1. iii. (1668) 34 To know 
whether ^your Mare hold to the Horse or no. 1617 — Caval. 
U 40 It is most infallible that she holdeth. 1851 Jml. R. 
Agric. Soc. XII. 1. 64 A disposition in cows to conceive (or 
'hold to the bull *)• *8oi Field 28 Nov. 805/2 The chances 
j are against the mare holding. 

16. Of things : To maintain connexion ; to remain 
I fast or unbroken ; not to give way or become loose. 

c 1398 Chaucer Fortune 38 Yit halt thin ancre and yit thow 
mayst aryue. c 1400 Lanjrauc's Cirurg. 142 And be nose 
were kutt al awey but bat it held faste at bope be eendis . . 
of be wounde. 1506 Guylforde Pilgr. (Camden) 65 They 

, let fall the thyrde ancre, which, thankyd be AlmyghtyGod, 
helde fast. 1611 Shaks. Wint. T. iv. iii. 36 If the sprindge 

I hold, the Cocke's mine. 1648 Cornu-Copia in Harl. Misc. 
(1810) VI. 33 To make glue for the joining of hoards . . that 
shall hold faster than ihe boards themselves. 1795 Osbaldis- 
ton Brit. Sportsm. 259 One of them will hold better than 
two of the common sort [of nails]. 1891 Illustr. Lond. 
News 31 Ian. 140/3 The helm was perfectly sound, and the 
lashings held bravely. 1893 Longm. Mag. Apr. 552 The 
lock held. 

17. To maintain one's attachment; to remain 

; faithful or attached ; to adhere, keep, * stick ' to ; 
to abide by. (Sometimes approaching sense 21.) 

c 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 61 We. .hiheten him festliche bat 
we wolden enre to him holden. c 1300 Havelok 1171 And 
bat she sholde til him holde. 1390 Gower Con/. III. 355 
For she. . Hath set me for a finaTl ende The point, wherto 

i that I shall holde. i6« Bible Matt. vi. 24 Hec will holde 
to the one, aod despise the other. 1677 Hale Prim. Orig. 
Man. 1. iii. 77 If they hold to their Principles. 1865 Jml. 
R. Agric. Soc. 1. 11. 323 Herefordshire has held stoutly by 
its native breed. 1879 Miss Yonge Cameos Ser. iv. xxviii. 
299 The Queen, .held to her purpose. 

18. To have capacity or contents ; spec, in Hunt- 
ing, said of a covert : To contain game. 

1581 Mulcaster Positions xl. (1887) 230, I wishe the 
roome.. large to holde, and conuenient to holde handsomely. 
1891 Field 21 Nov. 791/2 It [a covertl did not hold to-day, 
, and we went on to..Bourke's Gorse. 1893 Ibid. 11 Feb. 
190/1 Leslie's Gorse did not hold. 

19. To hold properly by some tenure, to derive 
title to something {of or from a superior). 

ctzj$ Luue Ron 102 in O. E. Misc. 96 Henri king of 
engelonde, of hym he halt, and to hym buhb. £-1330 R. 
Brl'nhe Chron. (1810) 42 He com vnto Gaynesburgh, of 
Suane forto halde. »4to-8s M alory A rthur 1. vii, He made 
alle lordes that helde of the croune to come in. 1550 Crowley 
) Last Trump. 1234 As thon doest hold of thy kyng, so doth 



thy tenaunt holde of the. 1647 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. 
1. Iv. (1739) 98 A second sort of men that made the King 
uncapable to hold hy Conquest, was the Clergy. 1734 tr. 
Rollins Anc. Hist. 11827) I. Pref. 9 Not holding of a 
superior power. 1868 Jrnl. R. Agric. Soc. IV. 11. 264 M r. 
S ism an holds under a 21 years' lease. 1869 W. Longman 
Hist. Edw. Ill, I. xi. 206 Men holding by knight's service. 

+ b. Of a possession or right : To be held {of ox 
from). Obs. 

1648 Cromwell in Carlyle (1871) II. 106 A Lease which 
holds of your College. 11654 Seloen Table-T. (Arb.) 64 
Allodium . . signifies Land that holds of nobody ; we have 
no snch Land in England. 1665 Dryoen lud. Emp. \. ii, 
ftlv crown is absolute, and holds of none. 

20. To depend ; to belong or pertain. Const, of 
fon, at. Now only as fig. from 19. 

<r*43o Pilgr. LyJ Mankode in. Iviii. (1869) 171 It holt not 
of hire hut of yow ; Helpeth me ! c T477 Caxton Jason 
23 What euyll woldest thou doo — if hit helde at no man hut 
at the. 1485 — Paris $ V. 63 It holdeth not on me. 1589 
Puttf.nham Eng. Poesie in. xxiv. [xxv.] (Arb.) 294 Yet are 
generally all rare things and such as hreede maruell and 
admiration somewhat holding of the vndecent. 1664 Dryoen 
Rh'ai Ladies v. iii, Julia goes first, Gonsalvo hangs on her, 
And Angelina holds upon Gonsalvo, as I on Angelica. 1889 
W. S. Lilly Century Revol. 146 No wonder, for genius 
holds of the noumenal. 

21. To hold with (arch, of, f on, for) : to main- 
tain allegiance to ; to side with, be of the party of ; 
mod. colloq. to agree with or approve of. (Cf. 17.) 

1154 O. E. Chron. an. 1140 F 6 Dat he neure ma mid te 
king his brother wolde halden. f 1300 Havelok 2308 He 
swore, pat he sholde with him halde Bobe ageynes stille 
and bolde. c 1385 Chaucer L. G. IV. Prol. 458 They 
aughte rathcre with me for to holde. c 1460 Towneley 
Myst. (E. E. T. S.) xiv. 47 Any. .That wyll not hold holly 
on me [Herodl, And on mahowne. 1485 Caxton Chas. Gt. 
224, I am a paynym, & holde for my god Mahoun. 1549 
Coverdale, etc. Erasm. Par. x Cor. 1 Therof rose these 
sediciouse wordes, I holde of Apollo, I holde of Cephas, I 
j hold of Paule. 1577 Hanmer A?tc. Eccl. Hist. (1619) 115 
1 Some there were, that held with both sides. 1786 tr. Beck' 
Jord*s Vathek (1868) 4 It was not with the orthodox that he 
usually held. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. I. 1. i, These, and 
what holds of these may pray,— to Beelrebub, or whoever 
will hear them. 1895 Cornh. Mag. Nov. 502, 1 don't hold 
with him buying flowers when his children haven't got 
enough to eat. 

22. To maintain one's position (against an adver- 
sary) ; of a place, to be held or occupied ; to hold 
out : cf. 41 ). 

a 113a O. E. Chron. an 1123 F 7 Se kyng held stranglice 
hem to seanes. c 1305 St. Edmund 493 in E. E. P. (1862) 
84 ]?e Couent ek of Canterbury a3en seint Edmund hnlde 
faste. 1340 Hampole Pr. Come. 4144 Alle.. pat o-gaynes 
Goddes Taghe will halde. 14.. Songs $ Carols i$th C. 
(Percy Soc) 27 Her husbondes agens hem durn not holde. 
1523 in Halliwell Lett. Kings Eng. I. 279 As touching 
I Berwick . . it hath ere this holden against great puissance. 
1606 Shaks. Ant. \ CI. III. xiii. 170 Our force by Land 
Hath Nobly held. 1640 Yorke Union Hon. 40 Beating 
downe such holds as held against him. #1713 Ellwooo 
Autobiog. (1765) 3 [He] betook himself to London, that City 
then holding for the Parliament. 

Jig. 1776 Maiden Aunt I. 145 Do yon not hold for con- 
gruity of soul in friendship, as well as love ? 

23. To continue, remain, or 'keep* in a state 
or course ; to last, endure. 

£t2oo Oamin 3253 Uss birrb beginnenn god to don, & 
halden n a baeronne. 13. . Coer de L. 2419 To another town 
he went and held there. 1465 J. Paston in P. Lett. No. 
514 II. 200 If the werr hold. X573 Tusser Husb. xxiii. 
(1878) 62 The housing of cattel while winter doth hold. 161 1 
Shaks. Wint. T. iv. iv. 36 Your resolution cannot hold. 
1684 Scanderbeg Rediv. vi. 132 He entred into a Treaty 
with the Czar of Muscovy, which held a long time. 1719 
De Foe Crusoe 11. iii. (1840) 61 The Battle, they said, held 
two Hours. 1754 Richardson Crandisott (1781) I. v. 18 
The bloom of beauty holds but a very few years. 1856 
Kane Arct. Expl. II. xxii. 219, I was only too glad, 
however, to see that their appetites held. 1888 *Flor. 
Waroen * Woman's Face II. xiii. 55 The frost still held, 
b. with compl. or extension. 

c 1460 Towneley Myst. xxiii. 193 A, ha ! hold still thore S 
1535 CovEaDALE 2 Kings v. 9 So Naaman came .. and 
helde still at the dore of Eliseus house. — Luke vi. 42 
Holde styll Brother, I wil plucke y« moate out of thyne eye. 
1599 Shaks. Much Ado 1. i. 91, 1 will hold friends with you 
Lady. 1703 T. N. City % C. Purchaser 242 Shingles 
seldom hold to be all 4 Inches broad. 1865 Kihgsley 
1 Herew. i, Hold still, horse ! 1873 Burton Hist. Scot. V. 
Ivii. 180 They held at him in this fashion to the very end. 
1879 Minto Dtjoe x. 161 Editors of journals held aloof 
from him. 1890 W. C. Russell Ocean Trag. Ill.xxvii. 54 
The weather held phenomenally silent. 

C. To be or remain valid ; to subsist ; to be in 
force ; to apply. Also to hold good, to hold trite. 

c 1315 Shoreham 64 That treuthynge darf naut healde. 
1581 Pettie Gnazzo's Civ. Conv. m. (1586) 127 h, My rule 
holdeth not. 1594 Shaks. Rich. fll t 11. iii. 7 Doth the 
newes hold of good king Edwards death ? 1596 — 1 Hen. 
IV, 1. ii. 34 Thou say'st well, and it holds well too. 1607 
— Timon v. i. 4 Does the Rumor hold for true, That bee's 
so full of Gold ? 1674 PLAYFoao Skill Mus. 111. 4 This Rule 
likewise holds, if the Notes descend a second. £x68o 
Beveridge Serm. (1729) I. xi The same reason holds good 
also as to the sacrement of the Lord's supper. 1716ADDISON 
Freeholder No. 31 The Logick will hold true of him which 
is applied to the great Judge of all the earth. 1825 McCul- 
loch Pol. Econ. 1. 15 It will hold good in nineteen out of 
twenty instances. 1841 Jml. R. Agric. Soc. 1 1. 11. 192 The 
same reason holds with regard to corn. 1871 Smiles 
Charac. ii. (1876) 33 The saying of the poet holds true in a 
large degree. 189a H. R. Mill Realm Nat. vii. 101 This 
law does not hold for gases. 

24. To continue to go, keep going, go on, move 
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on, proceed, continue, or make one's way. Now 
esp. to hold on one's way or course. 

c 11450 Holland Howlat 945 And ilk fowle tuke the flicht 
. . Held hame to thar hant, and thar herbery. 1450-70 
Golagros <$• Gaw. 126 The heynd knight at his haist held to 
the tovne. 1:576 Gascoigne Philomene (Arb.) 114 But if 
they hold on head, And scorne to bear my yoke. 1627 J. 
Carter Plaine $ Compend. Expos. 124 It lyeth us in hand 
to hold on our way. 1743 J. Morris Sertn. vii. 183 He 
held on his way from the city. 1:793 Burns Wandering 
Willie^ Here awa, there awa haud awa hame. 1850 R. G. 
Cum ming Hunters Life S. Afr. (ed. 2) I. 242 We pro- 
ceeded in a westerly course, and held up the lovely valley 
of Bakatla. 1889 DoYLe Micak Clarke xxxiv. 376 I've held 
on my course when better men than you have asked me to 
veil topsails. 1891 Field 24 Oct. 633/1 Instead of holding 
to Oakhill Wood, the pack bore to the right. 189s Ibid. 30 
Jan. 153/1 The merry chase held forward up the bill. 

+ 25. To avail, profit, be of use : in interrogative 
or negative sentences. Obs. 

cxi 75 Lamb. Horn. 17 Hwet halt pe wredSe seodSan bus 
god almihtin hauet ihaten 1 Ibid. 33 Ne halt nawiht bat 
scrift. it 297 R. Glouc. (1724) 105 po was J?is lond kyngles, 
wat halt yt to telle longe? c 1:320 Sir T ristr. 918 What nalt 
it long to striue? Mi Ieue y take at te. CX380 Sir 
Femtnb. 1602 What halt hit muche her-of to telle, to 
drecchen ous of our lay? 

26. To take place, be held ; to occur, prevail. 
1461 Paston Lett. No. 420 II. 60 The gayle delyverye 

holdeth not this daye. 1593 Shaks. Rich. II, v. ii. 52 What 
newes from Oxford? Hold those lusts & Triumphs? 1645 
Prynne Sov. Power Pari. 1. (ed. 2) 15 The Estates and 
Parliament generall of France . . met and held but twice in 
the yeare only. 1892 Field 19 Mar. 404/1 Stormy weather 
again holds in north of Scotland. 

27. (for rejl.) To restrain oneself, refrain, forbear ; 
to cease, stop, give over. Often in imper. as an 
exclamation: =Stop! arch. 

1589 P. Ive tr. Du Bellay's Instr. iVarres 265 If a third 
doe crie hould, to the intent to parte them. 1605 Shaks. 
Macb. v. viii. 34 Lay on, MacdufTc, And damn'd be him, 
that first cries hold, enough, a 1610 Healey Theopkrastus 
(1636) 170 When he heareth any Fidlers, he cannot bold but 
he must keepe time. 1631 Sir T. Hawkins tr. Matkieu's 
Vnkappy Prosfr. 121 She could not hold from saying this. 
1669 Sturmy Mariner's Mag. VM. 19 Hold fast Gunner, do 
not fire till we hail them. 1:67a Villiers (Dk. Buckhnu) 
Rehearsal 'v. i. (Arb.) 117 Well, I can bold no longer, .there's 
no induring of him. 1775 Sheridan Duenna 1. iv, Hold, .a 
thought has struck me ! 1818 Shelley Rosalind 297 * Hold, 
bold 1 ' He cried,—* 1 tell thee 'tis her brother I* 

28. In shooting : To take aim, to aim. 

Hold on, to aim directly at the game. Hold ahead, to 
aim ahead of it 

1881 Greener Gun 485 It is a much disputed point amongst 
all who use the gun whether the shooter should 'hold on * 
or * ahead '. 

III. Phrases. (To h. the plough , the reins, one's 
sides , see 2 and 3c; to h. to bail, see 10 c. ; to h. 
good, h. true, see 23 c. To h. at Bay (sbA 3), to h . 
one's Breath, to h. a Candle to, to Have and to h., 
to h. the Field, to h. one's Ground, to h. with the 
Hare and run with the hounds, to h. one's Jaw, to 
h. one's Nose, to h. one's Peace, to h. (in) Play, to 
h. Short, to h. Tack, to h. one's Tongue, etc. : 
see these words.) 

29. Hold (. .) hand. 

a. To hold one's hand : to stay or arrest one's 
hand in the act of doing something ; hence gen. to 
refrain, forbear. 

c 1460 Towneley Myst. iv. 260, I byd the hold thi hand. 
1:535 Coyerdale i Chron. xxift]. 15 It is ynough, holde 
now thy hande. 1602 Narcissus (1893)654 f)orastus, hold 
thy handes, for 1 am slaine. 1:699 Dampier Voy. II. in. 64 
Called for an Axe to cut the Mizan Shrouds . . He bad him 
hold his hand a little. 1768 Ross Helenore 30 (Jam.) She 
hads her hand. 1889 J. S. Winter Mrs. Bob I. vii. 118 She 
knew when to hold her hand and when to pile on all her 
strength. 

f b. To hold hand: (a) to bear a hand, to con- 
tribute help or support, co-operate, concur ; (b) to 
be on an equality with, to match (quot. 1 595). Obs. 

1589-8 Hist. Jos. VI (1804) 237 The queene of England 
directit Sr. Johnne Forester, warden of the middle marches 
..to male sum tncursiounes against the borderers on the 
svde of Scotland, and she should hald hand upoun hir syde 
that they should not escape butt captiuitye or punishment. 
*595 Shaks. John n. i. 494 She inheautie, education, blood, 
HoFdes hand with any Frincesse of the world. 1616 Rich 
Cabinet (N.), Curtesie and charitie doe commonly hold hands 
together. 1717 JVodrtnv Corr. (1843) H. 218, I hope you'll 
hold hand to this History of the Sufferings, since you have 
it so much at heart. 

f c. To hold in hand : to assure (one) ; to main- 
tain (that . . .). To pay attention to ; to keep in 
expectation or suspense (see Hand sb. 29 c, e). Obs. 

1530 Palsgr. 587/1 He holdeth me in hande that he wyll 
ryde out of towne. 1658 W. Burton I tin. Anton. 127 They 
. .who hold in hand that this Chester . . was so named from 
a Gyact the builder thereof. 

30. Hold . . head. 

a. To hold oties head high : to behave proudly 
or arrogantly, b. To hold up one's head (fig.) : to 
maintain one's dignity, self-respect, or cheerfulness. 

*S53 T. Wilson Rhet. (1580) 28 None can holde up their 
hedds, or dare shewe their faces . . that are not thought 
honest. 1598 Shaks. Merry W. 1. iv. 30 Do's he not hold 
vp his head (as it were ?) and strut in his gate ? 1707 N orris 
Treat. Humility viii. 339 The proud man holds up his head 
too high to see his way. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. x. II. 
585 He had never held up his head since the Chancellor had 



been dragged into the justice room in the garb of a collier. 
1:867 Trollope Chron. Barset II. Ivi. 131, 1 have desired that 
they should be able to hold their heads high in the world. 

31. Hold one's own. To maintain one's position 
against a competitor or an opposing force of any 
kind ; to stand one's ground. 

£1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810)71 Sir Harald..Fulle wele 
his awen suld hald, if he had kept his treuth. 1526 Pilgr. 
Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 98 Neuer saye Mca culpa, .but holde 
thyne owne. 1606 Shaks. Tr. «fr Cr. iv. v. 114 Now Aiax 
hold thine owne. 1720 De Foe Capl. Singleton xvi. (1840) 
274 Our sheet anchor held its own. 1859 Rusk in Arrows 
of Chace (1880) I. 194 Frightful superstitions still hold their 
own over two- thirds of the inhabited globe. 1885 Tenwson 
Charge Heavy Brigade ii, But he . . Sway'd his sabre, and 
held his own Like an Englishman there and then, 
fb. To hold good. Obs. rare. 

1632 Rowley Worn, never vext 111. in Contn. Dodsley's 
O. PI. (18 1 6) V. 282 Does that news hold his own still, that 
our ships are. .on the Downs with such a wealthy frautage ? 

32. Hold water, a. To stop a boat by holding 
the blades of the oars flat against the boat's ^Yay. 

a 1618 Raleigh Invent. Shipping 10 The Pomerlanders . . 
used a. kind of Boate, with the prowe at both ends, so as 
they need not to wend or hold water. 1626 Capt. Smith 
Accid. Yng. Seamen 30 To row a spell, hold- water, trim 
the boate. 1769 Falconer Diet. Marine (1789) Ddd, Pull 
the starboard oars, and hold water with the larboard oars ! 
1875 * Stonehengk' Brit.Sporis it. viii. ii. § 1. 648 Holding 
water is necessary when the boat is to be suddenly stopped. 

b. To retain water, not to let water through or 
out (sense 5) : hence, Jig. To be sound, valid, or 
tenable; to bear a test or examination; to hold 
good when put to the test. 

a 1300, 1388 [see B. 5]. 1535 Coyerdale Jer. ii. 13 Vile 
and broken pittes, that holde no water. 1622 Mabbe tr. 
Aleman's Guzman eFAlf. II. 79 This, .will not hold water 
nor doe vs that good wee thought. 1652 French Yorksh. 
Spa ii. 32 Let them produce a more rational account of any 
other opinion, that will hold water, .better than this of mine 
doth. «7SS Smollett Qnix. (1803) IV. 251 4 Brothers ', said 
he, ' the demand of Loggerhead will not hold water \ 1889 
G. Allen Tents of Shew III. Ii. 251, I think these docu- 
ments will hold water. 

33. Hold wind. Naut. To keep near the wind 
in sailing without making lee-way ; to keep well 
to windward : usually to hold a good wind. 

1759 in A. Duncan Mariner's Chron. (1805) III. 360 To 
lie dowo in the fore-part of the boat, to bring her more by 
the head, in order to make her hold a better wind. 1769 
Falconer Diet. Marine (1789), Sourdrc au vent, to hold a 
good wind ; to claw or eat to windward. X839. Marryat 
Phant. Skip viii, The vessels . . could hold no wind. x8o« 
Longm. Mag. Oct. 587 The Duke . . signalled Jo the whole 
fleet to brace round their yards and hold the wind between 
the two English divisions. 
IV. With adverbs. 

34. Hold back. a. trans. To keep back; to 
restrain ; to reserve from disclosure ; to retain. 

i53$ Coyeroale Job xxvi. 9 He holdeth back his stole, 
that it can not be sene. 1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, 11. iii. 66 
Many thousand Reasons hold me backe. 1665 DavoEN Ind. 
Emp. iv. i, Sure thou hear'st some cbarnij Or some divinity 
holds back mine arm. 1841 R. Oastler in Fleet Papers 1. 
xlviii.379 It is sinful to hold back the truth. 

b. intr. (for rejl.) To restrain oneself ; to refrain ; 
to hesitate. 

1576 Gascoigne Philomene (Arb). 117 Hold backe betime, 
for feare you catch a foyle. 1844 H. H. Wilson Brit. 
India III. 374 Holding back when the Native Government 
was anxious to advance. 1890 M rs. H. Wood House Halli- 
well II. vii. 162, 1 have held back from asking you. 

35. Hold down. a. trans. To keep down (lit. 
and Jig.) ; to keep under, keep in subjection, re- 
press, oppress. 

1533 Bellenoen Livy iv. (1822) 394 The fame and rumoure 
thareof was haldin doun amang the Veanis. 1606 Marston 
Fawne iv. Wks, 1856 II. 77 The more held down, they 
swel. 1840 Marrvat Poor Jack xix, Confused, and holding 
down my head. 1881 N. T. (R. V.) Rom. i. 18 Men who 
hold down the truth in unrighteousness. 1883 Daily News 
1 Feb. 5 Plump English folk, not at all starved or * hadden 
doon as his countrymen say. 

b. Mining ( U.S. and Australia). To hold down 
a claim (also absol. to hold down) : * to reside on a 
section or tract of land long enough to establish a 
claim toownershipunderthehomesteadlaw^C/}.). 

1888 Harper's Mag. July 236/1 A lone and unprotected 
female ' holding down a claim . 1893 Eng. Illustr. Mag. 
X. 324/1 In mining slang Pilbarra did not ' hold down *, and 
the place was ultimately almost deserted. 

36. Hold forth, f trans. To keep up, main- 
tain, continue, go on with. Obs. 

C1250 Gen. Ex. 165 Dis fifte dai held forS his fli3t. 
c 1400 Ywaine $ Gaw. 2931 Thus thair wai forth gan thai 
hald. a 1420 Hoccleve De Reg. Princ. 317 He held forthe 
his oppyDyoun dampnahlc. a 1547 Surrey sEncid 11. 496 
Hold fourth the way of health. 

f b. intr. To continue one s course ; to go on, 
proceed. Obs. 

ctzoo Trin. Coll. Horn. 85 Iohan baptist ..bicom eremite 
and hield for<S perone. 1375 Barbour Bruce xix. 249 Thai 
held furth soyn till Ingland. 1513 Douglas sEneis ix. vi. 
heading, Furth haldis Nysus and Eurillius baith tway. 

t c. trans. To offer, proffer, propound, set forth, 
exhibit. ?0bs. 

t$6o Bible (Geneva Phil. ii. 16 Holding forthe [eVe^-ofTes] 
the worde of life. 1648 Eng. Way to Establ. in Harl. 
Misc. (1810) VI. 42 Now Heaven holds forth power and 
opportunity far more liberally than ever heretofore. 1704 
Swift Mech. Operat. Spirit Misc. (1 711) 277 This Animal, 
by whom I take human Nature to he most admirably held 



forth in all its Qualities. 1736 Lediabd Life Marlborough 
1. 63 A chappel.. where Mass waspuhlickly held forth every 
Day. 1814 Father <$• Son it. i, The profligacy . . that im- 
pelled you to hold forth that language to me. 

d. intr. [from Phil. ii. 16 : see prec] To preach ; 
to speak publicly, discourse, harangue. (Usually 
somewhat contemptuous.) 

{1694 J. Wallis Def. Chr. Sabb. 11. 27 The Phrase of 
Holding-forth was taken up by Non conformists about the 
year 1642 or 1643, as 1 remember . . in contradistinction to 
the word Preaching.] 

1667 Dryoen Maiden Queen v. i, Lord ! what a misfortune 
it was . . that the gentleman could not hold forth to you. 
1693 Li TTRELL Brief Ret. (1857) III. 324 This week William 
Penn the quaker held forth at the Bull and Mouth in this 
citty. 31709 Steele Tatter No. 142 p 5 He is able to hold 
forth upon Canes longer than upon any one Subject in the 
World. 1881 Mrs. G. M. Craik Sydney II. ix. 262 Netty 
was holding forth with the utmost eloquence. 1889 Doyle 
M. Clarke xxii. 222 Nature is a silent preacher which holds 
forth upon week days as on Sabbaths. 

37. Hold hard. intr. (orig. a sporting phrase) : 
To pull hard at the reins in order to stop the horse ; 
hence gen. to 'pull up', halt, stop. Usually in 
imper. {colloq'S 

1761 Colmah Jealous Wife v. Wks. 1777 I. 130 (Farmer) 
Hold hard ! hold hard ! you are all on a wrong scent. 1829 
Sporting Mag. XXIII. 280 But I must 'hold hard' here, 
as we say in the field. 1854 Wood Sk. A need. Anint. 
Life (1855) 4°7. The 'Hold hard' of the conductor being 
sufficient to bring them [horses] to a stop. 186a Temple 
Bar Mag. VI. 310 Hold hard, shipmates. 

38. Hold in. a. trans. To keep in, confine, 
retain; to restrain, keep in check. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 5527 Wit herd werckes pai (Egyptians) 
heild pam in. c 1300 Proverbs of Hetuiing x, Wis mon halt 
is wordesynne. # 1:599 T. M[oufet] Silkwormes 73 Trie if 
thou canst hold in an outward smile. i6i« Bible Ps. xxxii. 
9 As the horse, or as the mule.. whose mouth must be held 
in with bit and bridle, a 1745 Swift (}.), My nag.. became 
such a lover of liberty that I could scarce hold him in. 
21888 E. Stuabt Joan Vellacot 1. x. 192 She held in the 
ponies, so that they recognized a strong band. 

b. intr. To * keep in *, continue in some position 
or condition understood or indicated by context ; 
to restrain oneself, refrain, keep silence ; to ' keep 
in ' with. 

chqo Maunoey. (Roxb.) xxxi. 142 If a man..couer pe 
coles beroff with aschez, pai will hald in quikk a twelfmonth. 
K596 Shaks. 1 Hen. IV, 11. i. 85 Sucn as can holde in. 
1641: Trapp Theol. Theol. 229 To bold in with Princes and 
great ones. 170a Lond. Gaz. No. 3838/1 [He] held in pretty 
near the French Town of Basse-Terre. 1849 I. A. Carlyle 
tr. Dante's Inferno 268 Alichtoo held in no longer, and in 
opposition to the others said [etc.]. 

39. Hold off. a. trans. To keep off, away, or 
at a distance ; to pnt off, delay. 

c 1420 Pallad. on Husb. 1. 98 An hier hil, that wynd that 
wold offende Let holde of. 1580 Lyly Euphues (Arb.) 387 
Thou boldest me off with many delayes. k6os Shaks. 
Ham. 1. iv. 80 Hold off your hand. 1628 Ear le Microcosm. 
(Arb.) 87 A meere Complementall Man is one to be held off 
still at the same distance you are now. 1725 Pope Let. to 
Swift 10 Dec, Absence does but hold off a Friend, to make 
one see him the more truly. 1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk., 
Hold off, the keeping the hove -in part of a cable or hawser 
clear of the capstan. 

b. intr. To keep oneself or remain off, away, or 
at a distance ; to refrain from action ; to delay. 

160a Shaks. Ham. 11. ii. 302 If you loue me hold not off. 
1790 T. Jefferson Writ. (1859) III. 133 Holding off, there, 
fore, nearly three months. 1861 Temple Bar Mag. I. 339 
The only person who at all held off from joining. 1887 
Spectator 1 Oct. 1301 The storm may hold off. 189 1 
Lcngm. Mag. Oct. 592 The galleons .. had been observed to 
hold off. 1893 field 15 Apr. 555/1 The rain * holds off'. 

C. nonce-use as adj. (hold-off). Given to holding 
off; distant. 

1893 Stevenson Catriona 286, I saw I must be extremely 
hold-off in my relations. 

40. Hold on. a. trans. To keep (something) 
on ; to retain in its place on something. 

a 1529 Skelton Agst. Gamesche Wks. 1843 I. jj8 Why 
holde ye on yer cap, syr, then? 171 1 Hearne Collect. 
(O. H. S.) III. 106 Henry VIII*'* Charter to Stephen 
Tucker for holding on his Hat before the King. Mod. 
I can't keep on a bicycle unless somebody holds me on. 
+ b. To continue, keep up, carry on. Obs. 

1500-20 Dunbak Poems xxxiv. 44 Hald on thy intent. 
1656 Bp. Hall Occas. Medit. (1851) 70 Thus bountiful 
house-keepers hold on their set ordinary provision. 1757 
Mrs. Griitith Lett. Henry # Frances {1767) II. 68, I . .am 
pleased to find that you still hold on a correspondence with 
her. C1800 R. Cumberland John de Lancaster (1809) I. 
150 In order to hold it [the harangue] on. 

C. intr. To keep one's hold or grasp on some- 
thing ; to cling on ; also Jig. 

1830 N. S. Wheaton Jml. 508 The rolling and tossing 
of the ship oblige us to ' hold on \ 1861 Temple Bar Mag. 
III. 509, I found myself holding on to a piece of plank. 
1877 Spurgeon Sertn. XXII I. 36* As though he held on 
by his teeth. 

d. To maintain a course of action or movement ; 
to keep on, continue, go on (rarely rejl.). 

a 1225 Leg. Kath. 434 He heold on to henen his heaSene 
maumez. 1405 Bidding Prayer ii. in Lay Folks Mass Bk. 
65 For thaim that first began and langcst haldis on. 1513 
Douglas sEneis xi. iii. 41 Now haldis on. 1630 Sanderson 
Sertn. II. 264 If we hold on as we do, tn pampering every 
man his own flesh. 1667 Milton P. L. xi. 633 But still I see 
the tenor of Wans woe Holds on the same. 1725 De Foe 
Voy. round World (1840) 17 The gale held still on. a 1822 
Shelley There is no work 7 O MaD ♦ hold thee 00 in 
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courage of soul. 1889 Faoudb 2 Chiefs Dunboy xv. 218 He 
held 00 till they were less than a mile apart. 

e. imper. Stop! wait! {eolloq.) Cf. 27, 37. 
1860 Bartlktt Diet. Amer. 198 f Hold on a minute', 

originally a sea phrase. 1867 Smyth Saihrs Word-bk., 
Hold on a minute, wait or stop. 1883 Breadwinners 62 
' Hold on \ he burst out ; 4 Don't talk to me that way*. 
I can't stand it 

f. In shooting : see 28. 

41. Hold out. a. trans. To stretch forth, ex- 
tend (the hand or other limb, or something held 
in the hand). 

1535 Covkrdale Esther i\. it Excepte the kynge holde 
out the golden center voto him. 1599 Shaks. Hen. V, u. 

i. 8, 1 dare not fight, hut I will winke and holde out mine 

J, Ton. 1 761 Sterne Tr. Shandy 111. xlii, We want a cava* 
ier, said she, holding out both her hands, as if to offer 
them. 1848 Thackeray Van, Fair v, * Hold out your hand, 
Sir ! ' Down came the stump with a heavy thump on the 
child's hand. 1879 McCarthy Dotitia Quix. xxxii, Throw- 
ing away the pitiful olive-branch of peace he had been pre- 
tending to hold out* 
f b. To exhibit ; to hold np (44 c). Obs. 
1613 Porchas Pilgrimage (1614) 160 They hold out to us 
the light of Scripture, themselves walking in darkoesse. 
1799 Mrs. Jane West Tale of Times 111. 131 She felt the 
cruelty of thus holding her out to general ridicule. 
C. fig. To offer, proffer, present. 
a 1637 B. Jonson (J.), Fortune holds out these to you, as 
rewards, 1796 Hist, in Ann. Reg. 77 The French.. held 
out language promissory of equitable conditions. 1849 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. v. I. 615 Hopes were held out to 
him that his life would be spared. 1890 T. F. Tout Hist. 
Eng./r. 1689. 46 The inducement held out was the wonder- 
ful profits to be won. 

a. To represent. 

i8a9 Sir I. Parke in Barnew. & Cressw. Rep. X. 140 The 
defendant had held himself out to be a partner ..to the 
plaintiff! 1878 Sia N. Lixoley Partnership fed. 4) 1.4. § 2. 
49 A person may hold himself out or permit himself to be 
held out as a partner, and yet coaceal his name. 

e. To keep ont, exclnde. Now rare. In Cards : 
see Hold-out. 

15183 Stubbes A not. Abut. II. (1882) 37 Almost none of 
their leather will holde out water. 159a Shaks. Rom. $ 
Jul. 11. ii. 67 Stony limits cannot hold Loue out. 1628 
Rutherforo Lett. (1862) I. 43 As an enemy bolden out at 
the posts of our city. 1890 Lo. Lytton Ring Amasis vii. 
147 He got [the boat] afloat, aod found that it would hold 
out the water. 1894 [see Holo-out]. 

f. To keep np, continne or maintain to the end. 
1593 Shaks. 3 Hen, VI, 11. vi 24 No way to flye, nor 

strength to hold out flight. 1599 Porter Angry Worn. 
Abingd. in Hazl. Dodsley VII. 338 'Tis not time of night to 
hold out chat With such a scoldfas thou art. 1618 Bolton 
Florus 330 Stiffer in holding out a rebellion. 1893 Field 
1 1 Mar. 354/3 The way he holds his stroke out is very good, 
t g. To bear or sustain to the end. Obs. 
1595 Shaks. John iv. Hi. 156 Now happy he, whose cloake 
and center can Hold out this tempest. 1736 Lediaro Life 
Marlborough II. 456 The Place was ill-provided to hold 
out a Siege. 1771 Goldsm. Hist. Eng. II. 21 x. 

h. To occupy or defend to the end (against an 
adversary). 

1769 Goldsm. Rom. Hist. (1786) II. 13 He had.. conceived 
a resolution of holding out the town. 1826 Scott Woodst. 

ii, I will hold out the old house, and it will not be the first 
time E have held it against ten times the strength. 1879 
Miss Yonge Cameos Ser. iv. xxxiii. 359 The burghers, .who 
had held out the city were put to death. 

i. With obj. clause : To maintain, rare. 

1848 Thackeray Van. Fair xiii, Holding out that the 
lady was a Duchess, 

j. intr. To maintain resistance, remain un- 
subdued ; to continue, endure, persist, last. (Also 
formerly fto hold it out in same sense.) 

1585 T. Washington tr. Nicholay's Voy. 1. xix. 23 In 
despaire of succour, and not able to holde out any longer. 
>S95 Shaks. John v. L 30 All Kent hath ycelded : nothing 
there holds out But Douer Castle. 1680 Burnet Rocfiesier 
(1692) 150 He was not able to hold out long in discourse. 
1707 Watts Hymns 1. lxxxviii. i, And while the lamp holds 
out to hum The vilest sinner may return. 1728 Newton 
Chronol. Amended iv. 307 Bahylon held out, and the next 
year was taken. 180a H. Martin Helen 0/ Glenross IV. 32 
Miss Wansbro is so robust, she holds out to dance with all 
who ask her. 180a Med. Jml. VIII. 212 Her constitution, 
shattered by the frequent attacks it endured, could not long 
hold out. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xii. 1 1 1. 234 By no art 
could the provisions, .be made to hold out two days more. 

1598 Shaks. Merry W. rv. ii. 141 Well said Brazon-face, 
hold it out. 1713 Adoison Cato it. iii, We ought to hold it 
out 'till terms arrive. 1764 Gar rick in Colman's Posth. 
Lett. (1820) 253, I cannot hold it out so long. 

+ k. To preach : = hold forth (36 d . Obs. rare. 

1680 Wood Life 28 Feb. 111. 299 His old dancing school. . 
they have made a preaching place. Mr. Cornish holds out. 

42. Hold over. a. intr. {Law) To remain in 
occupation or in office beyond the tegular term. 

1647 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. 1. Ixii. (1739) 125 If the 
Lord fail, he^ loses his Tenure, and the Tenant might 
thenceforth disclaim, and hold over for ever. 1880 A. 
Brown New Law Diet. (ed. 2), HoLting over, this is the 
phrase commonly used to denote that a teDant remains in 
possession of lands or houses after the determination of his 
term therein. ( 

b. Irons. To retain or reserve till a later time ; to 
keep for future consideration or action; to postpone. 

185a Dickens Bleak House xxviii, I will hold the matter 
over with him for any reasonable time. 1861 Temple 
Bar Mag. III. 321 Comes down a telegraphic message 
to us to hold over all our warrants against him. 1865 
Dickens Mut. Fr. 1. vii, You needn't be afraid of my 
disposing of you. I'll hold you over. That's a promise. 



1885 Matuh. Exam. 8 July 5/1 The Sixpenny Telegrams 
Bill is to be held over till next year. 1891 Iilustr. Loud. 
News 10 Jan. 54/1 Not to sell any sealskins . . but to hold 
them over till next winter. 

43. Hold together, a. trans. To keep together, 
retain in union or connexion, lit. and fig. 

41225 Leg. Kath. 2268 Porphire & alle hise heolden ham 
togederes.^ 1573 J. Sanforo Honrs Recreat. Ep. Ded. 
(1576) Avijh. Her Grace, who is the best knot in this 
Garden, that holdeth Englishmen together. 1613 Puacius 
Pilgrimage (1614) 433 Two men . . held the ends together. 
1784 Cowper Task il 687 The sacred band That holds man- j 
kind together. 1850 Lyell 2nd Visit U.S. IT. 171 The 
roots also of trees, .were very effective formerly in holding 
j the soil together. 

b. intr. To continue in union or connexion ; to 
remain entire ; to cohere, lit. and fig. 

c 1330 Amis $ A mil. 151 That thai schuld frely fond, To 1 
hold togider at eueri nede. 136a Langl. P. PI. A. 1. 55 
[ Husbondrieandheholdento-gedere. 1533 Heywooo Johan 
\ if- Tyb B iv, The payle . . is so rotten and olde, That it wyll 
) not skant together holde. 1691 Wooo Ath. Oxon. 11. 494 
It was then commonly reported that if they hung him, his | 
body would not hold together because of its rottenness. 1861 
Temple Bar Mag. III. 509 There was hope that the ship 
would hold together. 

44. Hold tip. a. trans. To keep raised or erect, 
keejj from falling, support, sustain. {To hold up 
one s head : see 30 h.) 

1207 R. Glouc. (1724) 455 $our ryat honden holdeb vp to 
God .. And byhoteb hym to be stable. 1455 E. Clere in 
Four C. Eng. Lett. 5 Then he hild up his hands and thankid 
God therof. 1558 Traheron Answ. Priv. Papist B iij (D.), 
I yield vnto you this nohle victorie, and hold vp myhandes. 
1651 Cleveland Poems 45 Who name but Charles, he 
comes aloft for him, But holds up his Malignant leg at 
Pyra. 1670-98 Lassels Voy. Italy It. 97 Four great 
pillars of Jasper . . hold up the back of this altar. 1854 
Jml. R. Agrie. Soc. XV. 1. 49 The river . . is held up in 
levels by 34 locks. 1894 Daily News 26 May 2/5 Four men ! 
. . ordering the President . . and the clerks to hold up their , 
hands under threats of death, seized a sum of 2,500 dollars. 

b. fig. To support, sustain, maintain, keep np. 
c 1290 Beket 229 in S. Eng. Leg. 1. 117 Swybe wel bi-gan 

bis Ercedekne holi churche bi-lede, Aod stifliche heold op 
hire rijte. 1389 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 6 To holde vp & 
meyntene be poyntes. c 1465 Paston Lett. No. 536 II. 254 
How that ever ye do, hold up your manship. 1590 Shaks. 
Mids. N. ill. ii. 239 Winke each at other, hold the sweete 
iest vp. 1667 Pepvs Diary 28 Jan., He tells me gold holds 
up its price stilL 1890 T. F. Tout Hist. Eng.fr, 1689. 147 
Austria, whose arms alone held up the petty despots. 

c. To offer or present to notice ; to exhibit, dis- 
play ; to present in a particular aspect j to put 
up as a candidate (qnot. 181 3). 

1602 Shaks. Ham. in. ii. 24 To hold as Hwer the Mirrour 
vp to Nature. 161 1 — Wint. T. iv. iv. 567 What colour for 
my Visitation, shall I Hold vp before him? 1808 Mrs. 
Inchbald in Brit. Theatre XIV. 4 To hold up to detesta- 
tion vices, now no looger to be tolerated. 1813 W. Irving 
in Life <$■ Lett. (1864) I. 293 William was held up for Con- 
gress, and . .lost his election, i860 Temple Bar Mag. 1. 30 
Bacon . . has been held up to opprobrium. 189a Sat. Rev. 
30 Apr. 497/1 (Hel held up the Government, .to hatred and 
contempt. 

d. To let alone, resign, give up (quot. 1529) ; to 
keep back, withhold ; in Cards, to keep in one's 
hand, refrain from playing. 

a 1529 Skf.lton Bowge of Courte 250 Holde vp the helme, 
Ioke vp, and lete God stere. 1535 Coverdale i Esdras v. 
72 The Heithen in the londe . . helde vp the buyldioge from 
them. 1807 T. Jefferson Writ. (1830) IV. 70 We.. hold it 
up until we know the result of the instructions of February 
the 3rd. 1879 * Cavendish ' Card Ess. 1 1 1 You may make a 
trump by holding up. Ibid. 198 Prone to hold np ace, knave. 

e. {U.S.) To stop by force and rob on the high- 
way. (From the robbers* practice of commanding 
their victims to hold up their hands on pain of being 
shot ; =■ Australian to stick up.) 

1887 A. A. Hayes Jesuit's Ring 228 Any man could hold 
up a wagon. 1894 Times 22 Oct. 5/4 At noon yesterday 
four unmasked men 'held up 'a Texas Pacific train near 
that place. 

f. intr. (for refi.) To keep np, not to fall : usually 
addressed to a horse. 

i860 Whyte Melville Holmby House xviii. 266 ' Hold 
up!' exclaimed Humphrey, as the sorrel cleared a high 
wall, with a drop into a sandy lane. 1890 Doyle Firm 
Girdlestone xxxiii. 264 * Hold up, will ye ! ' The last remark 
was addressed to the horse, which had stumhled. 

g. To maintain one's position or state ; to endure, 
I hold out ; in Hunting, to keep up the pace. 

158a N. T. (Rhem.) Acts iv. annot., Let no Catholike man 
j he scandalized that this heresie holdeth vp for a time. 

a 1694 Tillotson (J.), Some few stout and obstinate minds, 
j which, without the assistance of philosophy, could have 
1 held up pretty well of themselves. 1708 Ockley Saracens 
(1848) 219 The Saracens .. made shift to hold up till night 
parted them. 1864- Tennyson Aytmer's F. 733 * 0 pray God 
1 that he hold up ', she thought, * Or surely 1 shall shame my- 
self and him'. 1888 Mrs. Notlev Pinver of Hand 1. xii. 
144 If this wind holds up. .we shall catch the coast . . in six 
hours. 189a FieLl 23^ July 124/1 Having arrived at the 
I starting point . . Prince is told to ' hold up ' — an order which 
he obeys with alacrity. 

h. To give in, submit, surrender {obs.) ; to check 
oneself, refrain, 'pull up' {U.S. colloq.). 

1396 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. ix. 195 How Iang 
thair lyfe was in, tha neuer held vp. 1843 Maury in Mrs. 
Corhin Life (1888) 46 The doctor said I was destroying 

1 myself with over-much head-work, and . . I have had to hold 
up somewhat. 1879 Howklls L . A roostook (1 882) I . xii. 1 70, 

I I see your difficulty plainly enough, and I think you re 

I quite right in proposing to hold up. 



i. To keep front raining (when there is a threaten- 
ing of rain) ; rarely, to cease raining, clear ttp. 
(Said of the weather, the day ; also of the rain.) 

1601 Deacon & Walker Spirits Divels 213 They may 
then cause it to hold vp, when it should raine, and to raine, 
when it should hold vp. 1700 S. Sewall Diary 17 May 
(1879) II. 14 It rains hard. Holds up about 5 p.m. 1798 
Jane Austen Northang. Abb. (1833) 1. xi. 63 Perhaps, .it 
[the weather] may hold up. 1848 Thackeray Van. Fair 
xxxiv. 1891 Field 21 Nov. 791/2 The day held up wonder- 
fully, in spite of lowering clouds. 

Hold, sb.l Forms : 1 heald, 1-3 1,4-8 north.) 
hald, 4-7 holde, 3- hold ; also 4-5 twrth. halde, 
4- Sc. and north, hauld, 6-7 hould(e, 9 Sc. 
haud, dial. hod. See also Holt 2 . [£ Hold v. ; 
OE. had heald in senses 1 and 7, but in other 
senses the word is only ME. or later.] 
I. The action or fact of holding. 

fl. The action or fact of having in charge, keep- 
iogi guarding, possessing, etc. ; keeping;, occupa- 
tion, possession ; defence, protection, rale. Obs. 

a ixoo O. E. Chron. an. 1036 Gecuroo Harold to healdes 
ealles EDgla landes. e iaoo Ormin 5026 Forr all bin helipe 
& all bin hald Iss uppo Godess are. c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, 
Petrus 730 He jalde J?e spyrit, of god in-to be halde. e 1450 
St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 68 All' yreland rewme was in hys 
halde. 1487 Act 4 Hen. VII, c. 16 Many Dwelling-places 
..have of late time been used to be taken in one Man's 
Hold aod Hands. 1534 Whitintoh Tullyes Offices t. (1540) 
10 Priuate by nature be no thynges, but eyther by olde 
occupyenge and holde. .or els that be got by victoryc. 1586 
D. Rowland tr. Lazar. de Torfnes (1672) U viij a, They gave 
me the hold and possession of the Hermitage. 

b. Tenure. Cf. Copyhold, Freehold, etc. 

a 1645 Habincton Surv. Wore, in Wore. Hist. Soc. Proc. 
11. 185 For thys parishe . . was as they saye of St. Peter's 
houlde. 1774 T. West Antiq. Furness (1805) 132 For the 
fyns and customs of the hold, as well of the said coppyholders 
as of the customary tenants. 1876 Whitby Gloss. s.v., * He 
has his land under a good hod *, on easy terms. 

2. The action or an act of keeping in hand, or 
grasping by some physical means ; grasp : esp. in 
to catch, gety lay, lose, seize, take hold (see also 
these verbs). Also, an opportunity of holding, 
sometimes almost concr., something to hold by. 
(The main current sense.) 

a 1300 Cursor M. 24451 To climh had i na hald. a 1350 
Childh. Jesus 652 He tolde, How Jesues picher with outen 
holde Hangude on be sonne bem. a 1400-50 A lexander 
1440 And qua sa leddirs had naoe ..Wald gett bam hald 
with bair hend & on-loft clyme. 1537, ctc « [se* Catch v. 45]. 
1585 T. Washingtom tr. Nicholay's Voy. 111. x. 86 Wrestlers 
..annointed with oyle . . to the intent to give or to take the 
lesse hold the one of the other. 1605 Shaks. Lear 11. iv. 73 
Let go thy hold. 1613 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 32 Like 
men drowning, that get hold on every twig. 1653 Walton 
Angler ii. 55 Leather-mouth'd fishes, of which a hook does 
scarce ever lose his hold, a 1684 Leightqn Comm. 1 Pet. 
ii. 1 As the stepping of children when they begin to go by 
hold. 1724 De Foe Man. Cavalier (1840) 157 The officers 
. . were laid hold on. 1793 Smeaton Edystone L . § 239 note, 
Every force exerted to drive the wad out. .tends to make 
it take the stronger hold. 1816 Scott Antiq. vii, Take haud 
o' myarm, my winsome leddy ! 1843 Carlyle Past % Pr. ti. 
xvi, The.. hand ..suddenly quits hold. 1871 L. Stephen 
Playgr. Europe iv. (1894) 103 The hold was generally firm 
when the fissures were not filled with ice. 
b. in Wrestling and Boxing. In holds, at grips. 

1713 Sir T. Parkyns Cornish-Hugg Wrestler (1727^ 14 
A thorough-pae'd Wrestler, Perfect and Quick, in breaking 
and taking all Holds. Ibid. 43 Hand-Hold. Ibid. 46 Collar 
Hold. Ibid. 50 Under-Hold. Ibid. 56 Upper-Hold. 1870 
Blaine EncyeL Rur. Sports (ed. 3) $ 463 Some advantage 
. . such as catching his heel, mending his hold. 1891 Sports- 
man 8 July 6/3 Then they closed again, and were still in 
holds when time was called. 

3. fig. A grasp which is not physical. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 9350 It tok neuer in per hertes hald. 1526 
Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 241 How lytell hold or surety 
man hath by them. 1551 T. Wilson Logtke (1580) 10 b, That 
constante holde of any thing whiche is in the mynde. 1596 
Shaks. Merch. V. iv. i. 347 Tarry lew, The Law hath yet 
another hold on you. a 1628 Preston Effect. Faith (1631) 
134 They are small things of no hold. 1667 Milton P. L. 
x. 406 On your joynt vigor now My hold of this new King- 
dom all depends. 1725 N. Robinson Th. Physick 292 When 
the Disease has taken any Hold of the Patient. 1829 
Lytton Devereux 1. iv, The Ahbe had obtained a wonder, 
ful hold over Aubrey. 1865 Kingsley Herew. xvii, It was 
there where he could most easily keep his hold on the 
country. 1894 J. T. Fowler Adamnan Introd. 17 Their 
old religion had no great hold on the common people, 
b. Naut. (See quots.) 

1769 Falconer Diet. Marine, Hold, in navigation, is 
generally understood to signify a particular situation of the 
ship wjtn regard to the shore .. Keep a good hold of the 
land, .implying to keep near, or in sight of the land. 1846 
Young & Brisbane Naut. Diet. 177 Keep a good hold of 
the land, to keep as near it as can be done with safety. 

4. Confinement, custody, imprisonment Chiefly 
in phr. in hold (f in holds, at, to hold), arch. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 17320-1 J>ai . .bad bam do him up at hald, 
In a hald in prisun state, c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 
120 Maid at |>e last kyng Steuen scho toke, & led him to 
Bristow, & did him ber in hold. 138a Wyclif Acts xxii. 4 
Byndinge to gidere and drawinge into holdis men and 
wymmen. e 1400 Melayne 583 We were taken in to holde. 
e 1511 1 si Eng. Bk. Amer. JArb.) Introd. 33/1 They hadde 
put in prysone or in holde the great kynge. 1577-87 Holik. 
sued Chron. III. 1225/1 The said Storie hauing beene a 
while deteined in prison, at the last . . brake fborth of hold, 
1658 Bramhall Consecr. Bps. v. 129 Father Oldcorne being 
in hold for the powder treason. 1879 Sala in Daily Tel. 26 
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June, Where ear-cropt Prynne and Bast w ick .. lay in cruel 
hold for daring to assert the liberty of free writing. 

f 5. Retention; restraint. Obs. 

a 1225 Ancr. R. 74 per is mest neod hold bwon J>e tunge 
Is o rune. C1430 Syr. Gener. 9240 There was noo hold but 
to go. 1508 Kenneoie Fly ting w. Dunbar 491 Na hald 
agayn, na hoo is at thy hips. 1680 H. More Apocal. Apoc. 
225 And this is a good hold to the Church from relapsing 
into Heathenism again. 

f 6. Contention, struggle, pulling opposite ways ; 
opposition, resistance ; chiefly in hard hold, strong 
or tough struggle. Obs. 

1523 in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 1. I. 220 Sithens tbe begyn- 
nyng of the Parliamente there hathe bene the grettiste and 
soreste hold in the lower Hous for tbe payemente of ij«. of 
the li. that ever was sene . . in any parliamente. 1565 
Jewel Repl. Harding (t6n) 273 As touching Plato, it 
seemeth there was hard hold, when a Naturall Philosopher 
must stand foorth, to prooue Christs Mysteries. 1577-87 
Holinsheo Chron. (1807-8) II. 331 There was hard hold 
about it in that court. 1580 Lyly Enphues (Arb.) 422 
Great holde there bath beene who shoulde proue his loue 
best. 1600 Holland Livy xlil xxiii. 11 28. 1618 Bolton 
Floms 11. xvii. (1636) 145 But the hardest hold of all was 
with the Lucitanians and Nu man tines. 1654 E. Johnson 
Wond. ivrkg. Provid. 106 Great hold and keepe there was 
about choice of Magistrates this yeare. 

II. concr. That which holds or is held. 

f7. That which holds tip or supports; a sup- 
port, a defence. Obs. 

1042 in Kenible Cod. Dipl. IV. 73 Wit synd Sisra landa 
hald and mund into Sam hal^an mynstre 5a hwile oe unker 
lif biS. a 1300 Cursor M. 23929 (Cott.) Leuedi..J>at es nu 
mi hope be J»an mi hald, Ogain bat brem pat es sa bald ! 
c 1340 Ibid. 24095 (Fairf.) AlTane he was my hope & balde. 

1 8. Property held ; a possession, holding ; spec. 
a tenement. Cf. Copyhold, Freehold, House- 
hold, Leasehold, etc. Obs. 

c iaso Gen. A Ex. 1772 Yuel ist bi-t03en Min swine a- 
buten Sin holde dro^eu. 1303 R. BauNNE Handl. Synne 
7016 How he hadde lore a ryche holde, And for auaryce he 
hyt soldc. ci$po in Arnolde Chron. Index (18 11) 2 That 
of ther londes and holdes they haue right. 1533-4 4 ci 2 5 
Hen. VIII, c. 13 § 14 No maner person.. shaf receiue or 
take in ferine, .aboue the numbre of two suche holdes or 
tenementes. 1581 W. Stafforo Exam. Compl. ii. (1876) 35. 
c 1590 Greene Fr. Bacon x. n, I am the lands-lord, Keeper, 
of thy holds. By copy all thy living lies in me. 

0. A place of refnge, shelter, or temporary abode ; 
a lurking-place (of animals). 

c 1205 Lay. 3861 Buten wuhlc wrxeche swa cwic cuahte 
to holde. c 1320 Sir Tristr. 2807 pe geaunt hem gan lede. 
Til be fond an hald. C1450 St. Cuthberl (Surtees) 7636 
At Jarow stode walks aide, Whare some tyme was an 
abbot halde. 1513 Douglas AEneis vm. vi. 55 The aucto- 
ritie of god Apollyne, Hes me constrenyt to duell in this 
hald. 16x1 Snaks. Cymb. in. Hi. 20 And often . . shall we 
finde The sharded-Beetle, in a safer hold Then is tbe full- 
wing'd Eagle. 1688 R. Holme Armoury 11. 134/2 A Boare 
. . when Lodged . . Coucheth in his Den or Hold. 1787 Best 
Angling (ed. 2) 37 His bold is usually under the roots of 
trees, and in hollow banks in the deepest parts of rivers. 
1815 Scott GuyM. xii, Now they're out of house and hauld. 
1867 F. Francis Angling- iv. (1880) 104 Reed or rush beds, 
..all of which are favounte holds. 

10. A fortified place of defence ; a fort or fort- 
ress ; a Stronghold, arch. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 17342 pai ledd ioseph..To prisun in 
a stalwortb hald [Laud & Trin. a strong holde). c 1330 
R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 12773 f e wode to*. 
J>at was bitwixt hem & Arthures hold. £1400 Destr. 
Troy 9712 All his stid to distroy, and his stith holdis. 
1461 Paston Lett. No. 416 II. 52 All the casteltes and 
holdes in. .Wales ar gyfen and yelden up into the Kynges 
hand. 1552 Act 5 * 6 £ dw. VI, c. 11 § 5 Castles, Fort- 
resses, Fortilesses or Holds. 1605 Verstegan Dec. Intetl. 
v. (1628) 128 In seruice in the field, and in Garrisons in the 
holdes. 1691 Wooo Ath. Oxon. II. 291 He. .did seemingly 
plot with them, .to have the Tower, Windsore Castle, and 
other Holds delivered to them. 1800 Stuabt in Owen 
Wellesle/s Desp. (1877) 572 When defeated there, it may 
be necessary to retire to the interior holds. 1848 Lytton 
Harold six. i, A rude fortress, .out of the wrecks of some 
greater Roman bold. 

11. Somethiog which is laid hold of, or by or 
with which anything is grasped or laid hold of. 

1578 Banister Hist. Man iv. 53 [The muscle] inserted 
by the stay of sinewy holdes, to all the ribbes. 1595 Shaks. 
John 111. iv. 138 He that stands vpon a slipp'ry place, 
Makes nice of no vilde hold to stay him vp. 1663 J. Spen- 
cer Prodigies (1665) 366 To conclude it a falling Cause 
which catchetb at such weak and unfaithful holds.^ 1848 
M a aaVAT L it. Savage xxxvi, Sharks, .forming a semi-circle 
round me, watched with upturned eyes, .the snapping of the 
frail hold that supported me upon the rock. 1876 Whitby 
Gloss., Hod, a handle. * A cannle-hod a candle-stick. 

b. A thing that holds something ; as, a mortise, 
a lock in a river, a receptacle, etc. 

1517 Tor Kington Piter. (1884) 43 The very hold or morteys 
hevyn [-hewn] owt of tbe stone Rooke wherin the Crosse 
stode. 1677 Plot Ox/ordsh. ix. § 46. 234 Locks, or Holds 
for water, made to let down flashes. 1885 Manch. Exam. 
15 May 5/7 The first-class compartments are converted into 
' boots ' or holds only fit as receptacles for luggage, 

f 12. Mus. The sign now called a panse. Obs. 

1674 Playforo Skill Mus. 1. xi. 36 A Hold.. is placed 
over the Note which the Author intends should be held to 
a longer Measure than the Note contains. 1876 Stain* a 
& Barrett Diet. Mus. Terms, Hold, an old English 
name for tbe sign of a pause ess . 

13. A prison-cell : = Hole sb. 2 b. 

1 717 Hist. Press-Yard 7, I was conducted to the door 
leading out of the lodge into the Condemned Hold. 1728 
G y Bogg. Op. 11. x. 1859 Dickens T. Two Cities 11. 1 You 
were put into a species of Condemned Hold at the back. 



Hold (hJald), sb? Also 7 holt, hould, howld. 
[Corruption of earlier Holl, Hole, prob. by asso- 
ciation with Hold sbA Cf. also MDu. and Dn. 
hoi {a 1500) in same sense.] 

The interior cavity in a ship or vessel below the 
deck (or lower deck), where the cargo is stowed. 

[1470-1508 see Holl sb. 2. 1483-1882 see Hole sb. 6.) 
1591 Raleigh Last Fight Rev. (Arb.) 22 That the shippe 
had sixe foote water in hold. 1594 Nashe Unfort. Trav. 
73 As a man falls in a shippe from tbe oreloope into the 
hold. 1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. I V, 11. iv. 70 You haue not seene 
a Hulke better stufft in the Hold, a 1618 Raleigh Royal 
Navy 25 If many had not been stricken downe into Holt 
in many voyages. 1627 Capt. Smith Seaman's Gram. ii. 12 
The Cooke-roome . . may bee placed , . in the Hould. 1678 
Phillips (ed. 4), The Howld '[1706 hold] o/a Ship, the Room 
between the Keilson and lower Decks. 1726 Shelvocke 
Voy. round World 2 That I might have room to strike 
down some of my guns into the Hold. 1819 Byroh Jnan 
11. xlii, Again blew A gale, and in the fore and after hold 
Water appear'd. 

b. Comb, hold-beam, -stanchion (see quots. 
1867) ; hold-book, a book containing an account 
of the cargo of a vessel ; hold-stringer, a stringer 
or shelf-piece for receiving the end of a hold-beam. 

1800 Asxai. Ann. Reg., Chron. 67/1 The hold-beams had 
shrunk so considerably, that where there was room before 
to stand nearly upright.you could now only crawl on hands 
and knees. 1803 W. Ramsay in Naval Chron. IX. 269 
That a hold-book be kept to ascertain tbe stowage. 1867 
Smyth Sailor's Word-bk., Hold-beams, the lowest range 
of beams in a merchantman. In a man-of-war they support 
the orlop-deck. Ibid., Hold-stanchions, those which sup- 
port the hold-beams amidships, and rest on the kelson. 1869 
Sia E. Reed Shipbuild. viii. 158 The heels of the stanchions 
are formed differently in different ships .. to connect them 
with the keelsons or bold -stringers. 1874 THEAaLE Naval 
Archit. 118 Hold stringers sometimes consist of plates and 
angle-irons, and at others, of angle-irons only. 

Hold, sb.S Now only Hist. [a. ON. hpldr 
(in early MSS. hauler, haulpr), identified by Bugge 
with OE. hxled, Ger. held, in Norse law 1 a kind 
of higher yeoman, the owner of allodial land', 
poet, a ' man \] In OE. times, the title of an 
officer of high rank in the Danelaw, corresponding 
to the High Reeve amongst the English. 

£0io O. E. Chron. an. 905 On Sara Deniscena healfe 
wearS ofstejen . . Ysopa hold & Oscytel hold, c 1000 Wer- 
gilds c 2 § 4 in Scbmid Geseize 396 Holdes and cyninges 
heab-gerefan .nil. pusend J>rymsa. 1614 Selden Titles 
Hon. 225 Archbishops, Eorles, Bishops, Ealdormen, 
Holdes, Hebgerefas, Messethegnes, and Werldthegnes. 
1717 Blount's Law Diet. (ed. 3), Holdes, Bailiffs of a Town 
or City. 187* E. W.'RoaERTSOH Hist. Ess. 177 I o later 
times, the Eorl and Hold seem to have answered amongst 
the Danish population of Northumbria, to the Ealderman 
and Heah-gerefa amongst tbe Angles. 

t Hold, sb* Obs. [OE. hold, cogn. with ON. 
hold (Da. huld, Sw. hull), flesh.] A carcase, dead 
body, corpse. 

c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. xxiv. 28 Swa hwaer swa hold byo, 
J»seder beod earnas gegaderude. 11 . . Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 
551/24 \Cad\auer, lie, uel hold, c 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 
183 Aweilewei pu fule hold pat ich auere was to pe iteied. 

t Hold, holde, sbfi Obs. [f. Hold a. ; OE. 
had hyldo in the same sense — OS., OHG. huldi, 
Ger. huld, n. of quality from Hold a.] Allegiance, 
fidelity. 

13. . K. A lis. 2912 Alle. .swore heom holde, and lewte. 

t Hold, a. Obs. Also 3 heold, 4 hoild, huld, 
old. [OE. hold = OFris., OS. hold (MDu. hout, 
houd-, Du. hou), OHG. holt (MHG. holt, hold-, 
Ger. hold), ON. hollr (Da., Sw. huld), Goth. 
hulps, favourably inclined, gracious, merciful : cf. 
Goth, wilja-halpei benevolence, and *hilpan to be 
inclined ; prob. f. same root as HiELD ».] 

1. Gracious, kind, friendly. 

Beowulf (Z.) 267 purh holdne hige. ^893 K. Alfred 
Oros. vi. xii, He wearS cristnum monnum .. swipe hold. 
a 1 175 Cott. Horn. 231 To underjeite wa an alle his cyne 
rice him were frend oSer fend, hold oder fa. " c 1250 Gen. 
<$• Ex. 1389 For kindes luue he was hire hold, a 1300 
Cursor M. 13264 Leche to pam was he ful hold \G6tt. hoild] 
He asked no>er siluer ne gold, c 1475 Partenay 2146 And 
of Ausoys the noble kyng hold. 

2. Loyal, faithfnl, true. a. Of persons. 

a 1000 Oaths c. 1 in Schmid Gesetze 404 Ic wille beon N. 
hold and jetriwe. c 1000 ^lfric Horn. II. 552 Donne 
bi5 se holda 6eowa geset ofer manexum godum. c 1200 
OaMiN 10174 To winnenn ahhte to pe king, fo beon himm 
holde & trowwe. c 1275 Duty Christ 20 in O. E. Misc. 
141 He is vre beste kin », we ouhte beon hym holde. a 1300 



Cursor M. 20843 P at ne dcd « ne wil » ne wa « Ma * neuer 
turn mi hert pe fra, Bot hald it hold in pi seruis. 



c 1380 



Sir Ferumb. 2592 For heo is trewe & holde. 

b. Of things ; esp. in hold(e opes, opes holde , late 
OE. hold-dSas, for earlier hy?d-dt)as } oaths of fealty. 

In OE. hyld-, hold-, are in comb., but in later use hold is 
treated as adj. 

[a 1000 Oaths c. 1 in Schmid Geseize 404 pus man sceal 
swerijean hyldaSas.) a ixoo O. E. Chron. an. 1085 3 Ealle 
hi.. him hold aSas sworon. a 1122 Ibid. an. 11 15 Ealle pa 
heafod men..dydon man-raeden and hold-aoas his snnu 
Willelme. <ri*oo Trin. Coll. Horn. 163 On redingcs and 
lorspelles, and on holde bedes. 1297 R- Glouc (1724) 3«3 
Me suor hym holde opes, a 1300 Cursor M. 21318 All war 
pair warkes old [Go'tt. holdl. a X300 K. Horn 1249 Hi sworen 
opes holde. 

Ho'ldable, a. [f. Hold v . + -able.] Capable 
of being held ; tenable. 



a 1649 Drumm. of Hawth. Fam. Ep. Wks. (1711) 146 A 
fortress holdable and impregnable against the greatest as- 
saults of his enemies. 

Ho ld-all. [f. Hold z>. + All.] A portable 
case for holding clothes and miscellaneous articles 
required by soldiers, marines, travellers, etc. 

1 851 Ord. Regul. R. Engineers xxiv. 119 The Knapsack 
is to contain the Great Coat, one Shirt, one pair of Stock- 
ings, Cloth and Shoe Brushes, Blacking, and Hold-all com- 
plete. 1859 F. A. Griffiths Artil. Man. (1862) 164, 1 
leather cartouch, 1 holdall. X883 C. T. Wills Land 0/ Lion 
% Sun 55 An india-rubber soldier's hold-all. 1895 A thenseuni 
17 Aug. 220/1 To spend a fortnight attired in riding habits, 
. . with holdalls hanging like wallets over the saddles. 

Ho'ld-back. |X hold back : see Hold v. 34.] 

1. Something that holds one back ; a hindrance. 
1581 Petti e Guazzds Civ. Conv. 1. (1586) 9 To get the 

garland, by breaking in sunder those hookes, and hold- 
backs. 1640 Hammono Serm., Poor man's Tithing Wks. 
1684 IV. 555 The only holdback is the affection and pas- 
sionate love, that we bear to our wealth. 1863 Mrs. 
Whitney Faith Gartney xix. (ed. 18) 179 Other families 
had similar holdbacks, that is the word, for they were not 
absolute insuperabilities. 

2. The iron or strap on the shaft of a vehicle to 
which the breeching of the harness is attached. 
Also hold-back hook. 

1864 in Webster. 1875 Knight Diet. Mech., Hold-back 
Hook, a projection on a carriage-shaft, to which the breecb- 
ing-strap of a horse is connected, to enable the animal to 
hold back the vehicle. 

t Holde, hold, adv. Obs. [OE. holde, f. 
Hold a.] Graciously, kindly ; loyally, faithfully. 

c tooo Ags. Ps. (Th.) lxxifi]. 2 Heald J>ine j>earfan holde 
mid dome, c 1250 Gen. Ex. 3941 D03 balaac king me 
goue hold, His hus ful of siluer and of gold. 13.. Gaw. <$• 
Gr. Knt. 2129 Helde ^ou it neuer so holde. 

Holde, v., abbreviated from Behold. 

1303 R. Brunne Handl. Synne 9390 As he (Belshazzarl 
J>ys bande began to holde Hys herte bygan to tremle and 
colde. 

tHoldely,^- [OE.holdli'ce,L Hold*. + -ly2.] 
a. Graciously, kindly, b. Faithfully, loyally. 

c 1000 ^IElfric Horn. II. 368 HecwseSeac swioe holdlice 
be us. c 1050 Suppl. Mlfric's Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 191/12 
Affectuose, uel deuote, holdlice. c 1*50 Gen. $ Ex. 1546 He 
him bliscede holdelike and wel. 13.. Gaw. A Gr. Knt. 
1875 Lays vp J>e luf-Iace, J>e lady hym ra3t, Hid hit ful 
holdely, f>er he hit eft fonde. Ibid. 2016 His oJ>er harnays, 
j>at holdely watz keped. 

Holden, archaic pa. pple. of Hold v. 

Holder 1 (h^-kbi) . [£ Hold v. + -eb i .] 
I. One who or that which holds or takes hold. 

1. One who holds or grasps. 

14. . Nom. in Wr.-Wiilcker 687/14 Hie stinarins, a balder. 
155a Huloet, Holder, .. he that holdetb fast. 1610 W. 
Folkingnam Art o/Stirvcy 1. viii. 16 Rooks runne flutter- 
ing after the share at the verie heeles of the holder. 1756 
T. Hale Compl. Body Agric. vi. lix. 331 The Holder may 
also make some alteration in the going of the Plow by the 
Handles. 1859 Dickens T. Two Cities 11. i, The holder of 



b. with prep. 
1857 Hughes Tom Brown 1. vi, Bigoted holders by estab- 
lished forms and customs. 

2. One who holds, occupies, possesses, or owus ; 
a tenant, occupier, possessor, owner. Often in 
Comb., as freeholder, householder, innholder, loan- 
holder, shareholder, etc. 

c 1350 in Eng. Gilds 362 After )>e deth of euerych haldere 
in flee, c 1449 Pecock Repr. (i860) 1. 93 The holders of the 
ij« opinioun. 1609 Holland A mm. Marcell. xym. v. 111 
Being now a landed man, and a holder of possessions there. 
1838 De Morgan Ess. Probab. 218 Suppose that the holder 
of the policy wishes to sell his interest. 1856 Bouvier Law 
Diet. (ed. 6) I. 588 The holder of a bill of exchange is the per- 
son who is legally in the possession of it, either by endorse- 
ment or delivery, or both. 1869 Arber Latimer's Serm. 
bef. Edw. VI Contents 3 The present holder of the farm. 

3. A" contrivance for holding, containing, or sup- 
porting something. Often preceded by a word 
denoting what is held, as bouquet-, cigar-, gas-, 
pen-, whip-holder, etc. : see the first element. 

1833 J. Hollano Mamtf. Metal II. 139 The tool for cut- 
ting, &c. is fixed in the two holders .. by their screws. 
1842-4 H. Stephens Bk. Farm (1871) I. 408 If she [the 
cow] is known to have a fractious temper, it is better to put 
a holder in her nose. £1865 J. Wylde in Ctrc. Sc. I. 63/1 
In using small holders, such should be. .emptied of all gas. 
1876 G. Roslvn Geo. Eliot in Derbysh 50 A small Quaker- 
shaped bonnet, .hung on a holder in the wall. 1884 World 
29 Oct. 12 Long streamers of the brigade ribbon were tied 
round the bouquet-holders. 

4. a. A canine tooth. 

1672 Lond. Gaz. No. 686/4 His [a dog's) Holders broak. 
1854 Owen Skel. % Teeth in Circ. Sc., Organ. Nat. I. 279 
Large conical teeth situated behind the incisors, .are called 
holders, tearers, laniaries, or more commonly, canine teeth, 
b. A prehensile organ in some animals. 

1774 Golosm, Nat. Hist. (1862) I. xiv. 233 The insects 
have feelers; and the worms, holders. 1822-34 Goods 
Study Med. (ed. 4I I. 271 [Long tape-worm] with a terminal 
mouth ^urr >mided by two rows of radiate houks or holders 

5. With adverbs, as holder-forth, one who 'holds 
forth a preacher, orator (somewhat contemptuous) ; 
holder-on, one who holds on (in quot. one who 
shoots direct at the game; see Hold v. 28); 
holder-out, one who holds out : see Hold v. 41 j ; 
holder-up, one who holds up or sustains ; a sup- 
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porter, raaintainer; spec, a workman who supports 
a rivet with a hand -anvil or sledge-hammer in 
riveting. 

1 66 1 Trial % James in Howell St. Trials (1816) VI. 71 
By this time John James was brought into the meeting* 
place, and the Lieutenant, .said to the women, What have 
you no better a *hoIder-forth than he? a 1704 T. BaowN 
2 Oxf. Sckol. Wks. 1730 I. a, I shall receive a call to be a 
Pastor or Holder-forth in some Congregation or other. 
a 1754 Fielding New Way to Keep Wife 1. ii f Thou art a 
fine promising holder forth . . and dost begin to preach in a 
most orthodox manner. x88x Greener Gun 486 A bird 
crossing was fired at by one of the **holders on '. 1643 E. 
TJdall Serm. (1645) 21 Constant . .* holders out in righteous* 
nesse to the eod. c 1374 Chaucer Troylus it. 595 (644) Here 
comeb . . his brother, *holdere vp of Troye ! 1548 TJdall 
Erasm. Par. Luke i. (1551) 225 The sturdy holders vp of 
their snoute, he hath cast downe. 1869 Sir E. Reed Ship- 
build, xvii. 340 Each 'set' of riveters consists of two riveters. 
* a holder-up and one or two boys. 
II. That of which hold is taken. 

6. The strap by which a carriage window is drawn 
up ; also, the strap on the back of a carriage by 
which footmen hold. 

1794 W. Feltos Carriages (1801) I. 137 By holders and 
strings are meant the lace . . for the purpose of holding 
hy, or drawing up the glasses with. Ibid., Every inside- 
holder takes a yard of lace, and every footman-holder a yard 
and a half. 1825 T. Cosnrtt Footman's Direct. 213 Hold 
fast with the holders on the left side with your left hand. 

Holder 2 . [f. Hold sb. 2 + -mti.] A workman 
employed in a ship's hold. 

1495 Act it Hen. VII, c. 22 § 1 An holder by the day ij d 
with mete and drinke. 1800 Colqunoun Comm. Thames 
iv. 179 Holders are persons who unstow the Cargo during 
the discbarge. 1867 Smyth Sailor** Word-bk., Holders, 
the people employed in the hold duties of a ship. 

Holdfast (ho ldfast), a. and sb. [f. hold fast : 
see Hold v. 2 + Fast adv.] A. adj. 

1. That holds fast, and Jig.; having a firm 
hold or grasp ; persistent. 

1567 Maplet Gr. Forest 57 The Pine tree is called hold- 
fast or pitchie tre, 1593 Shaks. Lucr. 555 In his hold-fast 
foot the weak mouse panteth. 1612 J. Davies Muse's Sacr. 
(1878) 12/2 With hold-fast armes of euerlasting Ioue. 1884 
Tennyson Becket n. ii, Only the golden Leopard printed in 
it Such hold-fast claws. 

+ 2. Tenacious of what one has. Obs. 

1560 Becon New Catech. Wks. 1844 II. 399 So hold-fast 
and wedded to the world, that whatsoever they can get, 
they so hoard it up. 

B. sb. 1. The action or fact of holding fast ; firm 
or snre grasp, lit. and Jig. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens 1. Win. 84 The Strawberrie . . creepeth 
alongst the ground, and taketh roote and holdefast. i6a8 
Prvnne Love-lockes 7 They serue . . but to giue tbe Deuill 
holdfast, to draw vs by them into Hell. 1691 T. H[ale] 
Acc. Neiv Invent. 119 The Nature of Ground as to the 
hold- fast of Anchors. 1862 C A Johns Brit. Birds (1874) 
29 Secure of its holdfast, it allows its victim no chance of 
escape. 

2. Something to which one may hold fast or 
which affords a secure hold or support. (In some 
of the fig. uses perh. to be referred to sense 4.) 

1566 T. Stapleton Ret. Untr. Jeivel r. 8 We will trie 
farder what sure holdefast he hath to staie him self thereon. 
1688 Bovle Final Causes Nat. Things iv. 187 Nature, .has 
famished the several sorts of teeth with holdfasts, suitable 
to the stress, .they may be put to. 1793 Smeaton Edystone 
L. § 121 We should then have lost the rock as a Holdfast, 
and Buttress against tbe great South-west seas. 1867 F. 
Francis Angling vi. (1880) 233 The sedge and alder being 
great holdfasts. 

3. One that holds fast : f a. A stingy or hard- 
fisted person ; a miser. Obs. 

1576 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 320, 1 may sooner wring 
Hercules his clnbbe perforce out of his fist, then get mine 
owne monie ont of the hands of this injurious holdfast. 
1660 tr. Amyraldus* Treat, eonc. Relig. 1. v. 60 A great 
Miser and hold-fast. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey, Hold-fast 
. .is also commonly taken for a griping covetous Wretch, 
b. As name for a dog that holds tenaciously. 

1509 Shaks. Hen. V, 11. Hi. 54 Hold- fast is the onely 
Dogge. 175a Johnson Rambler No. 197 ^3 When I envied 
the finery of any of my neighbours, (my mother] told me 
that * Brag was a good dog, but Holdfast was a better'. 
1861 Dickens Gt. Expect, xviii. 

4. Something that holds fast, binds, supports, or 
keeps together ; spec, a staple, hook, clamp, or bolt 
securing a part of a building or other structure. 

1576 Turberv. Venerie 196 You may take them out alive 
with your holdfasts and clampes. 1609 Holland A mm. 
Marcell. xiv. xi. 27 The insoluble bond and hold-fast of 
necessitie, binding tbe pride of mortall men. 1620-55 !• 
Jones StoncHeng (1725) 46 They united .. the Stones to- 
gether, by certain Ligatures or Holdfasts. (703 Moxon 
Meek. Exerc. 64 The Hold-fast . . to keep the Work fast 
upon the Bench, while you either Saw, Tennant, Mortess, 
or sometimes Plain upon it. 1706 Pnillips (ed. Kerseyj, 
Hold-fast, an Iron Hook in shape of the Letter S fix'd in 
a Wall to support it ; also a Joyner's Tool. 178a Phil. 
Trans. LXXlI. 367 This hip-pole was supported . . by an 
iron-strap, or holdfast. 1803 Trans. Soc. Arts XXI. 349 
The pole, .passes through the strong holdfasts in the braces. 
1842-67 Gwilt Archit. Gloss., Holdfast, a long nail, with 
a flat short head for securing objects to a wall. 1877 W. 
Thomson Voy. Challenger \. i. 14 The Microscopes are 
secured to the table by brass holdfasts like those in common 
use on carpenters* benches. 

Hence Holdfastnesa, tenacity, persistency. 

1869 S. Bowles Our New Wett 466 A healthy copartner- 
ship of American enterprise and enthusiasm, and English 
solidity and holdfastness. 1897 Harper'* Mag. Apr. 724 



The Belgians.. combining the vivacity and quick wit of the 
Latin races with a sturdy energy and holdfastness. 

Holding (h£u-ldirj% vbl. sb. [f. Hold v .] 

I. 1. The action of Hold v., in various senses. 

a 1225 Ancr. R. 176 pet heo beo euer edmod . . mid louh 
holdunge of hire suluen. 1340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 5994 
Alle wrang haldyngs of gudes sere, e 1440 Hvlton Scala 
Perf. (W. de W. 1494) 1. lxxi, In the holdyng ne in be 
kepyng. ^1470 Henry Wallace vm 1640 Thow werray 
help in haldyn off the rycht. 1545 Ascham Toxoph. 11. 
(Arb.) 149 Holdynge must not be longe, for it . . put tut h a bowe 
in ieopardy. 162 1 Lady M. Wroth Urania 451 They 
would almost in kindnesse hurt, with hard, but kindest 
holdings, a 1774 W. Peaace Serm. (1778) IV. 31 This is 
the unity of the Christian Church, the holding of Christ 
for the head. 1855 Morton Cycl. Agric. 1. 848 To obtain 
a holding, they are twisted round the stakes. 

b. spec. The tenure or occupation of land. 

1420 Searchers Verdicts in Surtees Misc. (1888) 16 A 
tenement of Sir John of Langton Knyght in the haldyng of 
John Rumby. 1480 Caxton Chron.^ Eng. clxii. 145 That 
he shold come to parlement for bis lande and for his 
holdynge in walys. 1609 Skenb Reg. Maj., Stat. Robt. 
Ill, 59 To schaw his chart our (or maner of halding to 
his overlord). 1774 T. Jefferson Autobiog. App. Wks. 
1859 I. 138 In the earlier ages of the Saxon settlement, 
feudal holdings were certainly unknown. 18 18 Cruise 
Digest (ed. a) I. 284 Such a holding now operated as a 
tenancy from year to year. 1875 Maine Hist. Inst. iv. 102 
That the Irish holdings in * rundale ' are not forms of pro- 
perty, but modes of occupation. 

T C. Consistency. Obs. rare. (Cf. hold together , 
Hold v. 43 b.) 

1601 Snaks. Alls Well iv. ii. 27 This ha's no holding To 
sweare by him whom 1 protest to loue That I will worke 
against him. 
d. With adverbs : see Hold v. IV. 

1581 Mulcaster Positions xv. (1887) 69 The holding in of 
the breath. 1606 Holland Sueton. 100 The cause of this 
holding of and delay. 161 1 Bible Jcr. vi. 11, 1 am weary with 
holding in. a 1680 Butler Rem.{i js9) 1. 78 When ..a dull 
Sentence, and a moral Fable Do more, than all our Holdings- 
forth are able. 1689 Evelyn Diary 25 Aug. ; Londonderry 
reliev'd after a brave and wonderfull holding ouL 171 1 
Marv Astell {title) Quaker's Sermon: or a Holding- 
Forth concerning Barabbas. 

2. That which holds or lays hold; an attach- 
ment ; a means of laying hold or influencing. 

1770 Burke Pres. Discont. Wks. 1842 I. 149 This is one 
of the principal holdings of that destructive system, which 
has endeavoured to unhinge all the virtuous, honourable, 
and useful connexions in the kingdom, a — Wks. 
(1842) 1. Introd. 21 If I have assisted to loosen the foreign 
holdings of the citizen, and taught him to look for his 
protection to the laws of his country. 1806 R. Cumberland 
Mem. (1807) I. 24a, 1 had a holding on Lord Halifax, 
founded on my father's merits. 1887 Mrs. L. Baxter Tuscan 
Stud. 1. i. 40 The block in some manner slipped from the 
holdings and fell heavily into the river. 

II. That which is held. 

3. Land held by legal right, esp. of a superior ; 
a tenement. 

1640 W. Boswell Let. to Laud 12 June in Ussher Proph. 
(1687) 5 All evil Contrivances here and in France, and in 
other Protestant Holdings, a 1810 Tannahill Poem, When 
John and me were married Our hading was but sma 1 . 1856 
Froude Hist. Eng. (1858) I. i. 89 Capitalists were not 
allowed to drive the labourers from their holdings, 
b. Property held, esp. stocks or shares. 

1573 in Gross Gild Merck. (1890) II. 76 The sayde war- 
dens.. shall have for their paynes double holdinges of all 
the bargaines. 1872 H. Spencer Princ. Psychol, (ed. 2) 
§515 II. 584 Documents representing holdings in foreign 
government debts. 1891 Daily News 28 Apr. 2/7 As the 
pressing sellers have disposed of their holdings, prices are 
now sound. 

1 4. An opinion held, a tenet. Obs. 

c 1449 Pecock Repr. 1. i. 5 Thre trowingis holdingis or 
opiniouns. 1450-5 — Bk. of Faith i. § 2 (1688) j To 
followe the Determynations and the Holdingis of the 
Churche in mater of Feith. 1851 J. Hinton Let. in Miss 
Hopkins Life v. (1885) 84 A train of thought that has 
almost revolutionised my holdings. 

t 5. The burden of a song. Obs. 

1598 Servi/igman's Comf. C, A song is to be song, the 
vndersong or holding whereof is, It is merrie in Haul, \vhen 
Beardes wagges all. 1606 Shaks. Ant. <$• CI. 11. vii. 117 
Then the Boy shall sing. The holding euery man shall bcare 
[ printed beate] as loud, As his strong sides can volly. 

III. 0. atlrib. and Comb. Of or for holding. 
»593 Shaks. 3 Hen. VI, v. iv. 4 The Cable broke, the 

holding- Anchor lost. 1731 J. Tull Horseshoeing Husb. 
xxii. (1733) 153 This Holding-Screw has a pretty broad 
Head. 1898 Daily News 15 Feb. 8/1 The car with its 
adjuncts was a marvel of holding capacity. 

b. Holding-ground, a bottom in which an 
anchor will hold, anchorage ; also Jig. ; holding- 
note (Mus.), 'a note sustained in one part while 
the others are in motion ' (Stainer & Barrett). 

1740 Woodroofe in Hanway Trav. (1762) I. iv. lix. 271 
There is three fathoms water, and a good holding ground. 
1774 Burnev Hist. Mus. (1789) I. v. 58 Euclid tells us. that 
sounds may be sustained in the same tone which we call a 
holding-note. X839 Marrvat Pkant. Ship xxiii, The anchor 
. .dragged, from . . bad holding-ground. 1849 Grote Greece 
it. 1. VI. 334 The assembly and the dikastery were Kleon's 
theatre and holding-ground. 

Holding, ///. a. [f. as prec. + -ing 2.] 
1. That holds, in various senses (see the verb) ; 
retentive ; grasping ; tenacious. 

c 1400 tr. Secreta Secret*, Gov. Lordsh. (E. E. T. S.> 70 
Nedys bat he take first a holdynge mete yn "be ground of pe 
stomake. 1568 Grafton Chron. II. 49 He was free and 
liberall to straungers, and heard and holdyng from his 



familiers and servauntes. 1681 Cnetnam Angler's Vade-m. 
iv. § 13 (1689) 42 It is . . the most holding Bait of all other. 
1891 Field 19 Dec. 957/1 Fetlock deep in holding clay. 
2. Fanning. Applied to animals * held * or kept 
for breeding. Also ellipt. as sb. = holding pig, etc. 
[In origin, attrib. use oi vbl. sb ] 
1547 WiU of R. Meese (Somerset Ho.), 
ith 



„ My blacke sowe 

with v holdinge pigges. 16x5 Markham Eng. Houscw. 
(1660) 177 Holding Swine, which are onely to be preserved 
in good flesh. 185 1 Jml. R. Agric. Soc. XII. 11. 348 
Pasture, which is grazed by the breeding cattle, or 'holding 
stock'. 1853 Ibid. XIV. n. 300 From the high rates of 
holding lambs, many farmers last season hogged the lambs. 
Hence Ho ldingly adv. rare. 

exyjs Gloss, in Rel. Antiq. I. 8 Tenaciter, holdynglyche. 
161 1 Cotgr., Tenacement, fastly, cleauingly, holdingly. 

Hcvld-out, [See Hold v. 41 e.] (See quot.) 

1893 in Farmer Slang. 1894 Maskelyne Sharps *f Flats 
j v. 73 JTie term ' Holdout ' is the name given to a mechanical 
1 contrivance, constructed with the object of enabling the 
card-sharper to ' hold-out ', or conceal one or more cards, 
until be finds that they will be useful to him. 

Hcrld-over. [See Hold ^.42.] a. An author- 
ization granted by a bench of magistrates for the 
transfer of a publican's licence to another person 
for the unexpired term till the next annual licensing 
session, b. U.S. A cell for the retention of 
prisoners awaiting trial, c. One who continues 
to hold an office after his term has expired. 

1888 Wine, Sp. Beer 8 Mar. 174/1 The license became 
void, and being advised not to ask for a hold-over, the 
Company now applied to Special Sessions. 1888 Missouri 
Republican 24 Feb, (Farmer), Wilson was released from 
the hold over, where he has been held since Irwin's death. 
1893 Good Govemm. (N. Y.) 15 Aug., The obnoxious Re- 
publican hold-over still holds over. 

Ho ld-np. U.S. slang. [See Hold v. 44c] 
a. One who robs by 1 holding np * a traveller, train, 
etc. : see Hold v. 44 e. b. An instance of 1 holding 
up * ; a robbery committed in this manner. 

1885 Harpers Mag. Apr. 695/2 Darkness into which 
one ventured with grave apprehensions lest a 'hold-up* 
might be in waiting for him. 1888 in Farmer Diet. Amer., 
[He] was mortally shot by hold-ups, Tuesday night. 1896 
Boston (Mass.) Jml. 29 Dec. 2/1 The prisoner confessed 
to a hold-up. 1897 Ibief. 16 Jan. 2/5 We are tired of reading 
in our papers nothing but hold-ups and killings. 

fHoldur, erron. f. Helder adv., lather. 

c 1400 Destr. Troy 2919 Holdur ben holynes happont so 
then. 

Hole (h^l), sb. Forms: 1-5 hoi, 4-- hole; 
also 5-6 hoole, Sc. hoill, hoil(e, 6 hooll(e, 
whole, 6-7 hoale, 8-9 J 'orksh. dial. hoil. [OE. hoi 
nent., inflected hol-e> hol-es, hol-u, a hollow place 
= OFris., OS., OHG. (MHG.,MLG., MDn., Dn.) 
hoi (Ger. hohl) t orig. neuter of hoi, Holl a., hollow. 
Also app. repr. OE. holh, Hollow sb. f in its 
inflected forms hol-e } hol-es, ($)hol-u, which fall 
together with the corresp. forms of hoi. (The OE. 
hole, holu, holum, usually referred to hoi, may 
equally well belong to holh : see Sievers Ags. 
Gram. (ed. 3) § 242, Anm. 3, 4; and cf. inflexion 
of healh, sealh, tuealh.) 

The uninflected kol retained short 0 in ME., and was 
normally written Holl (cf. OE. sceal, sntsel, ME. shall, 
small) ; but in the inflected forms ko-le, ko-les, etc (whether 
from kol or kolk), the o in open syllable was normally 
lengthened, giving ME. and mod. kdle, holes. (In mod. 
Eng., short o is further lengthened before //, giving mod. dial. 
kdll (not distinguishable from kdle) ; in Sc. -dll becomes 
•ow, -owe, giving kmv, Howe, 'hollow'.) OE. kolk, like 
other words in -Ik, -rh, was susceptible of twofold in- 
flexion, (1) with loss of h, hole, etc., (a) with consonant-ablaut, 
kolie, kolwe, etc. The former, as said above, fell together 
with the inflected forms of kol ; the latter gave rise to ME. 
kolwe, kolewe, Hollow sb. and a. The development may be 
thus shown : 

OE kol \ un * nfl * bolt ME. kdll, mod. (dial.) kdll, Sc. kow{e. 

' Ltit} » » **• 

» nom 1 infl. kolwe „ kolwe „ hollow. 
The senses, to a great extent, coincide or overlap ; holl a. 
and sb., Sc. kow{e, are, in use, the northern equivalents of 
kollow ; hole sb. has all the senses of holl {kowe) sb. and 
fioltoiu sb., with a fuller development of its own. In tbe 
i5-i6th c. Sc. spelling hoill, oi is merely the graphic form of 
& ; but in mod. Yorkshire /toil, the oih diphthongal.] 
I. A hollow place, cavity, excavation, etc. 

1. A hollow place or cavity in a solid body ; a pit, 
cave, den, hiding-place in the earth ; a deep place 
in a stream, pond, etc. 

946 Charter Edmund in Kemble Cod. Dipl. 111. 423 To 
bain ealdan hole ; of Sam holy, a 1000 Boeih. Metr. ii. 
21 Me bas woruld saeloa. .on bis dimme hoi dysine forlscddon. 



swa swa leo deo" of his hole, a 122$ St. Marker. 10 He . . 
weneS for to beoren me in to his balefnle hole, c 1290 S. Eng. 
Leg. I. 85^5 In pe north-side of be toun in one olde roche 
he was. He lai and darede out of is hole. 13 . . E. E. A Hit. 
P. C. 306 Out of be hole bou me herde. a 1400-50 Alexander 
4050 Haue ;e na houses ne na hames, ne holis in to hery ? 
c 1440 Promp. Parv. 243/1 Hoole, or pyt yn an hylle, or other 
lyke (S. hole, or eryth), caverna. 14 . . Norn, in Wr.-Wiilcker 
722/35 Hec crttpta, a hoi in the erthe. 1548 Hall Ckron., 
Edw. IV, 191 Whichc.hid themselfes and lurked in dennes 
and wholes. Ibid., Hen. VIII, 134 b, With their swordes 
digged holes in the banke to clyme up. 1571 Satir. Poems 
Reform, xxvi. 23 }our fais wist not in what hoil yame to hyde. 
a 1605 Moktgomerie Sonn. xxii. 11 $e sail not haif ane hoill 
aour heids to hyde. 1653 Walton A ngler ii. 52 Go to the same 
hole, where, .you will finde floting neer the top of the water, 
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at least a dozen or twenty Chubs. 1657 R. Licon Barbadoes 
(1673)41 Great Rocks, .so soft, as witb your finger you may 
bore a hole into it. 1736 T. Hale Compl. Body Husb. 
in. xix, 122 Digging a Hole in tbe Ground. 1826 Scott 
Woodst. xxxiv, The head . . dinted a hole in the soil of six 
inches in depth. 1883 J. G. Wood in Sunday Mag. Nov. 
676/2 All rivers have some portions deeper than others, 
* holes ' as we call them. 

b. An excavation made in the ground for habita- 
tion by an animal, as the fox or badger ; a burrow, 

£950 Liudisf. Gosp. Luke ix. 58 Foxas holas habhaS 
\Rnshiv. G. Foxes holo habhas. Ags. G. Foxas hahba5 
holu. Hatt. G. Foxas haebbeS hole], ciaoo Vices $ Virtues 
ror Hie [naddre] haueS hire hoi. cizxo Bestiary 248 Of 
corn and of gres [8e mire] haleS to hire hole. 1375 Bar- 
Boua Bruce xix. 669 The fox . . Lukit ahout sum hoill to se. 
148X Caxton Reynard (Arb.) 12 Reynart. .wente. .in to his 
hole, for maleperduys was ful of hooles, hier one hool and 
there an other. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg. 11 1. 810 The 
Viper dead within her Hole found. 1789 Swift Let. to 
Bolingbroke 21 Mar., To have done with the world . . if I 
could get into a better . . and not die here in a rage, like a 
poisoned rat in a hole. 179a Osbaldiston Brit. Sportsm. 40 
If you intend to dig the badger out of his hole. 1885 Leisure 
Hour June 401 A snake-charmer's music inducing a large 
cobra to leave its hole. 

c. A deep hollow or cavity in the surface of the 
body ; e. g. an eye-socket. Cf. Arm-hole. 

c 1300 Havelok r8i3 pat be rith eye Vt of be hole made he 
fleye. 14.. Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 598/4 Nucha, the hole of 
the polle. 1483 Cat A. Angl. 187/2 An Hole in y° nek, 
frontinella. c 153a Dewes Introd. Fr. in Palsgr. 903 The 
holes under the armes, les esselles. 1638 Sanderson Serm. 
(1681) II. 101 We might have waited till our eyes had sunk 
in their holes. 1758 J. S. Le Dran's Observ. Surg. (177 1) 50 
That Part vulgarly called the Hole of the Neck. 

2. transf. fa. A secret place, a hiding-place; 
a secret room in which an unlawful occupation is 
pursued; a place where unlicensed printing was 
carried on. 

1483 Cat A. Angl. 187/2 An Hole, latebra, latibulum. 1660 
Pepvs Diary 23 May, At a Catholique house, he was fain 
to lie in the priest's hole a good while. 1683 Moxon Meek. 
Exerc. 380 Many Printers for Lucre of Gain have gone into 
Holes, and then their chief care is to get a Hole Private, 
and Workmen Trusty and Cunning to conceal the Hole, and 
themselves. 1688 R. Holme Armoury in. 122/1 Holes , in 
Printing dialect is a place where privat Printing is used, 
vk. the printing of unlicensed Books or other Men's 
Coppies. 

b. A dungeon or prison-cell ; spec, the name of 
one of the worst apartments in the Counter prison 
in Wood street, London. Cf. Black-hole. Obs. 
(exc. as a case of c.) 

1535 Lvndesay Satyre 1017 Wee haue gart hind him with 
ane poill, And send him to the theifis hoill. 1607 Hevwood 
Woman killed with Kindn. Wks. 1874 If. IBS Heisdeni'de 
the freedome of the prison, And in the hole is laide with men 
condemn'd. 1607 Wentw. Smith Puritan 111. F, But if ere 
wee clutch him againe, the Counter shall charm him. Rav. 
The hole shall rotte him. «666 Pepys Diary 2 July, He 
was clapped up in the Hole. 1678, 171a Condemned hole 
[see Condemned 3]. x8aa Nares s.v,, We still hear of the 
condemned hole in Newgate. 

c. A small dingy lodging or abode ; a small or 
mean habitation ; an unpleasant place of abode ; 
a term of contempt or depreciation for any place. 

1616 W. Haic Let. 2 Aug. in J. Russell Haigs vii. (1881) 
156 Being innocent, it is a pity to smother me in this loath- 
some hole. *zr700 Dryden (J.), How much more happy 
thou, that art content To live within this little hole, than I 
Who after empire, that vain quarry, fly. 17*6 Leoni Designs 
Pref. 1/2 You expect a stately Palace, where you find 
nothing hut an ill-contrived Hole. 1836 T. Hook G. 
Gurney III. 127 This house, .to me thehorridest hole I ever 
was in. 1876 Geo. Eliot Dan. Der. m. xxv, Grandcourt.. 
pronounced that resort of fashion a beastly hole, worse than 
Baden. 1889 J. S. WiNTEa Mrs. Bob (189 1) 3 Two hundred 
a year for a little hole I could not get my piano into. 

3. Jig. A position from which it is difficult to 
escape ; a fix, scrape, mess. 

1760 C. Johnston Chrysal (1764) I. 11. vii. 132, I should 
take great pleasure in serving you, and getting you out of 
tbis hole. 1762 Smollett Sir L. Greaves xvi, I should be 
in a deadly hole myself, if all my customers should take it in 
their heads to drink nothing but water-gruel, a i8as Forbv 
Voc. E. Anglia, Hole, a scrape .. A man gets himself 
into a hole by taking a wrong step. 1883 Ouida Under 
2 Flags i. {1890) 6 I'm in a hole — no end of a hole; and 
I thought you d help me. 

4. tech?iical. a. A hemispherical cavity into 
which a ball or marbles are to be got in various 
games ; esp. one of those into which the ball 
is driven at golf; hence, a point scored by the 
player who drives his ball from one hole to another 
with the fewest strokes. 

1583 Hollyband Campo di Fior 129 We will playe at pit 
hole for nuttes. We will make a pitte hole, and there cast 
our nuttes. 1808-18 Jamieson, Golf,goff,gouf a game in 
Scotland, in which hooked cluhs are used for striking balls, 
stuffed very hard with feathers, from one hole to another. 
1890 Hutchinson Golf (Badm. Lihr.) 43 You are playing 
a match of, say, eignteen holes, and have reached the 
putting-gr^en of th*. la t hok. 1896 Park Golf $ The *ize 
of th*. hole-, as fixed by the law* of the game, is four and a 
quarter inches in diameter. 

b. Billiards. = Pocket. 
1688 R. Holme Armoury in. 262/2 The Holes in the four 
corners and sides of the .. Billiard Table. 1725 Cotton's 
Compl. Gamester (ed. 5) isr At the four Corners of the 
[Billiard] Tahle there are Holes, and at each side exactly 
in the Middle, one, which are called Hazards. 1778 C. 
Jones Hoyl/s Games Tmpr. 191 He that stops either Ball, 
when running, loses one ; and if near the Hole, loses two. 

Vol. V. 
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f c. The narrow closed part or bag at the lower 
end of a trawl-net or other fishing net : — Cod sb\ 5. 

1630 in Descr. Thames (1758) 72 The third Part, which is 
the Hole or Cod, Inch and Quarter wet and dry. 

5. local U.S. a. An indentation or opening in 
the coast ; a small bay, a cove. 

1639 in Virginia Hist. Mag. (1895) III. 31 Vf the shipps 
he p'mitted to goe at pleasure and ride in every hole as is 
desired by them. 1748 H. Ellis Hudson's Bay 149 This 
[flag] was to he raised at a good anchoring place called Five- 
Fath om Hole. 1807 C. W. Janson Stranger in Atner. 300 
Tobacco is. .conveyed then down the river to Hobbs' Hole, 
where ships in the European trade lie ready to receive them, 
b. A grassy valley surrounded by mountains. 

6. =Holl, Hold (j3.~) of a ship. 

1483 Cath. Angl. 187/2 An Hole, .. columbar est nauis. 
1678 Marvell Growth Popery 11 The Hole of some 
Amsterdam Fly- boat. 1769 Falconer Diet. Marine (1789) 
H iij b, The pointers, .are. .fixed across the hole diagonally. 
r88a Naues Seamanship (ed 6) 97 Abaft the main hole. 

II. A perforation, and connected senses. 

7. An aperture passing through anything ; a per- 
foration, opening. 

c 725 Corpus Gloss. 1900 Spiramentum, hoi. c 1200 Trin. 
Coll. Horn. 201 We. .cumeo to be stone, be haueS fif hole 
narewe, bat is.. his holie fif wunden. cxzqa BekJ 1144 in 
S. Eng. Leg. I. 139 poruj be churche he made an hoi. c 1375 
Sc. Leg. Saints, Ninian 503 Ane aide cohle bare be fand, 
bat mony hoilis in it had. 1-1400 Destr. Troy 13501 Hit 
happit hym in hast the hoole for to fynd Of the cave. 14. . 
Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 627/12 J?e hoole of a prevay, gumphus. 

01529 Skelton Merrie T. in Shahs. Jest Bk. (1864) II. 21 
Wbat shall those hoales seme for?, .holes to look out to see 
thy enemyes. 1674 tr. Martiniere\ Voy. North. i C. 83 
A top the House . .there is a hole or window left for light to 
come in. 1687 Lond. Gaz. No. 2218/4 A new fashionable 
Suit . .gold frost Buttons, and gold Holes. 1773 Cook's Voy. 
in Hawkesworth Voy. II. 332 A musket was fired.. which 
fortunately struck the hoat..and made two holes in her side. 
1896 Times 16 Dec. 5/2 The service bullet was found to 
have drilled clean holes, and .. the hole of exit was little, if 
any, larger than the hole of entry. 

Jig. 161 1 Bible Transl. Pre/. 1 If there be any hole left 
for cauill to enter. 

8. The orifice of any organ or part of the body. 

c 1340 Cursor M. 528 (Trin.) Seuen holes hab mannesheed 
euen. c 1400 Maundev. (Roxh.) xxii. 100 J>ai hafe in steed of 
baire mouth a lytill hole. ^1475 Pict. Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 
749/8 Hec arteria, the hole of the throt. 1486 Bk. St. Albans 
Bj b, The Hoolis in the hawkes heke bene callede the Nares. 

1530 Palsgr. 232/1 Hole that swete or heres cometh out at, 
pore. 1607 Topsell Fourf. Beasts (1658) 223 There are 
seven crosse ribs in his neck, and seven from his reins to his 
hole. 1615 Crooke Body 0/ Man 611 A Membrane where- 
with the hoale of the eare is stopped. 1687 A Lovell tr. 
Thevenot's Trav. 1. 117 The hole of the Nostril full round. 

0. Jig. A flaw, fanlt, ground for blame. Usually 
in phr. io pick a hole or holes in something ; formerly 
also to Jind {pick, ?nake) a hole in a persoris coat. 

1553 T- Wilson Rhet. (1580) 98 The Lawiers lacke no 
cases . . Is his Lease long ..Then (q th he) let me alone with 
it, I will find a hole in it. 1599 Shaks. Hen. V } 111. vi. 88 
If I finde a hole in his Coat, I will tell him my minde. 1648 
Needham Plea for King 21 Every ambitious popular person 
would he ready to pick holes in their Coates, to hring them 
into disfavour of the People. 168a Wood Life 10 Feb. 
(O. H. S.) III. 4 If they did not appeare, there might some 
hole be picked in their charter. 1789 Burns Capt. Grose's 
Peregrin, i, If there's a hole in a' your coats, I rede you 
tent it. 1871 Miss Mulock Fair France i. 4 We do not 
go to visit a neighhour, in order to pick holes in him and 
fiis establishment. 1894 Aspects Mod. Oxford 93 Any one 
can pick holes in the University system of teaching and 
examination. 

1 10. a. An old game in which balls were rolled 
through little cavities or arches ; called also Pigeon- 
hole, Troll-madam , Trunks. Cf. Nine-holes. 
b. An old game of cards. 

1611 Cotgr., Trou Madame,the Game called Trunkes.or 
the Hole. 1621 J. Taylor (Water P.) Motto Wks. (1630) 
54/2 Ruffe, slam, Trump, noddy, whisk, hole, Sant, New-cut. 
«8i6 Sporting Mag. XLVIII. 178 Another game called 
holes was occasionally played. 

III. 11. Phrases. To make a hole {in anything) : 
to use up, or cause the loss of, a considerable 
amount of anything ; to create a loss. A round 
peg (or man) in a square hole (and vice versa) : 
one whose situation does not fit his special apti- 
tudes. To pick a hole or holes i?i : see sense 9. 
To take (something) a hole lower \ to take .down, 
humiliate, humble. Cf. Button-hole i b. 

1591 Lvlv Endym. in. in, He hath taken his thoughts 
a hole lower, and saith . .he will vaile honet to heautie. 1611 
Cotgr,, Humilii, humhled . . taken a hole lower. 1617 
Morvson I tin. 11. 183 To lay five hundred of your hest men 
on the earth, which losse will make a great hole in your 
Armie. 1625 Burces Pers. Tithes 75 It will make a greater 
hole in thy conscience, then it can in thine estate hy parting 
with it. 1706 Mrs. Rav in Lett. Lit. Men (Camden) 208 
Mr. Ray did not leave ^40 a year . . out of which taxes, 
repairs, and quit-rent make a great hole. 1887 Spectator 
26 Mar. 412/2 An average daily consumption of four glasses 
. . makes a hole in the income of the working class, a 189s 
Lo. C. E. Paget Autobiog. iii. (1896) 72 The Admiralty 
would not rescind their orders, so we were a round man in 
a square hole, and vice versd. 

IV. 12. altrib. and Co7?zb. f as&. attrib. (sense 4 a) 
hole game, play; b. objective, as hole cutter, -dig- 
ger, -digging, -pickings -piercing, -stopper ; c. loca- 
tive, as hole-breeder, -builder, -creeping sb. and adj. ; 
hole-creeper, a sneaking thief; d. hole-board, 
-man, -stitch (see quots.). 
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1874 Knight Diet. Mech., Compass'board, the *hole-hoard 
of the loom for fancy weaving. It is an upright board of 
the loom through which pass the neck-twines. X889 F. A. 
Knight By Leafy Ways 155 The kingfisher, another *hole- 
breeder. 1891 Daily News 16 Feh. 5/1 Her eggs., are 
white, like those of most *hole-bui!ders. 146a in Scrope 
Hist. Castle Combe (1852) 325 Communis *holecreppar an- 
serum et porcellorum tenentium. 1638 Ford Fancies in. 
iii, The page, that *hoIe -creeping page. 1852 Scrope Hist. 
Castle Combe 235 He qualified himself, .hy 'hole-creeping* 
after his neighbours' geese and pigs. 1897 Westm. Gaz. 
9 Mar. 8/3 Drillers and *hole -cutters. 1876 Preece & 
Sivewricht Telegraphy 188 To guide the * hole-diggers in 
the event of the marks.. having been removed, /bid. 189 
*Hole-digging . . for a telegraph pole. 1895 Wesim. Gaz. 
6 May 7/2 There is all the difference . . hetween the stroke 
and the *hole game [at golf], and at least a score of men 
have some chance. 1851 Mavhew Lond. Labour (186 r) II. 
447 The *holeman, who goes into the cesspool. 1801 C. 
Gadsden in J. Adams* Wks. (1854) IX. 580 That his public 
actions may be judged of . . without any captious *hole- 
picking. 11889 Linskill Golf iii. (1895) 13 Besides * *hole 
play \ which involves playing a succession of small matches 
from hole to hole round the links, there is also what is called 

* score play '. 1882 Cau lfeild & Saward Diet. Needlework 
253/2 *Hole Stitch, a stitch used in Pillow Lace making, to 
form holes or small round spots in the centre of the thick 
parts of a pattern. 1794 Wolcott (P. Pindar) Wks. II. 85 
A neighbouring town. .Begg'd him to be their tinker— their 
*hole-stopper. 

Hole (hd~"\), v \ Forms : 1 holian, 3 holien, 
4-5 hoole(n, 7 hoale, Sc. hoile {pi=o) t 4- hole. 
[OE. holian to hollow out, excavate — OHG. hol$ii, 
Goth. httlSn, f. hoi-, Holl «.] 

I. To make a hole. 

1. trans. To hollow out; to make a hole or 
cavity in ; to perforate, pierce. 

c 1000 >Elfric Horn. II. 162 Da XebroSra. . jemetton Sone 
dud 5a iu swaetendc; and hi 3a hwaethweza holodon. 
C1330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 6836 pe wal bey 
holede. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 243/1 Holyn, or horyn {P. 
hoolen, or make hoolys), cavo, Perforo, terebro. 1578 Lyte 
Dodoens vi. lviii. 746 Before they be holed or pearsed. 1648 
Markham Housew. Gard. in. x. (1668) 77, I use . . a piece 
of wood hoal'd. 1864 Standard 29 Nov. 3/3 She [the ship] 
has holed her bottom. 1890 Times 27 Dec. 9/1 Some 80 
miles of the route already holed [for telegraph posts]. 

b. To make holes in (the earth) in agriculture ; 
to dibble; to dig trenches for planting sugar- 
canes. 

1756 P. Browne Jamaica 130 You hegin to hole and con* 
tinue to open the ground gradually. 1842 Orderson Creol. 
i. 5 Occasionally 4 holing 'his neighbours* fields. 1890 Jml. 
Soc. Arts 15 Aug. 827/2 Preliminary to the all-important 
progressive step in coffee culture, that of transplanting, is 

* holing 

2. To sink (a shaft), drive (a tunnel) through. 
1708 J. C. Compl. Collier (1845) 13 We design to hole our 

Pit. 1816 Chron. in Ann. Reg. 129 The Tunnel, .was, after 
thirteen years* incessant lahour, holed . . with great accuracy. 
1870 Daily News 30 Nov., Next week this shaft will be 
holed to the 100 fathom level. 

3. Mi fting. To undercut (the coal) in a seam so 
as to release it from the other strata. 

1829 Glover Hist. Derby I. 58 A set of colliers, called 
holers, who begin in the night and hole or undermine all 
the bank or face of the coal. 1861 Temple Bar Mag. III. 
137 The collier a hundred fathoms down, .holing under the 
coal. 1867 W. W. Smyth Coal Coal-Mining, In break, 
ing down or getting the coal, the first operation is to hench, 
kirve, or hole it along the hottom of the seam. 

4. intr. To make a hole or holes ; to dig. Esp. 
in Mining*, to make a hole through from one 
working to another. 

a 122$ Ancr. R. 130 ]?e mid hore lustes ne holieo 7 nout 
aduneward, ase doS be uoxes. 1303 R. BfiUNNE Handl. 
Synne 10736 Pys mynur . . wrojt on a day, and holed yn be 
hyl. 1708 J. C. Compl. Collier (1845) 46 They frequently 
hole, or cut through from one Board to another. x8oo 
Melbourne Argus 29 May 9/8 From the hottom of the work- 
ings they sank 7 ft... and holed through to the crosscut. 

II. To put or go into a hole. 

5. trans. To put into a hole ; to put in prison ; 
to plant (sugar-canes) in holes or trenches. 

»6o8 Middleton Mad World iv. v, She could not endure 
the sight of a man, forsooth, but run and hole herself pre- 
sently. 1618 J. Tavlor (Water P.) Waterman's Suit Wks. 
{1872) 14 So their prodigal sons are holed in some loathsome 
jail. 1828 Craven Dial., s.v., 'To hole a person ', to send 
him to gaol. 1866 Morning Star 27 Sept. 4/5 To work 
hard in holing canes or in throwing out trenches. 

6. spec, in Golf, Billiards, Bagatelle. To drive 
(the ball) into a hole or pocket. Also to hole out. 

1803 Marv Charlton Wife $ Mistress I. 264 He con- 
trived to hole hoth white and red ball at the next stroke. 
18x9 Rees Cycl. s.v. Billiards, If the striker holes his 
adversary's hall, or forces it over the table, or on a cushion 
.. he loses two points. 1857 Chambers' Inform. II. 693/2 
{Golf) The best club for holing out the hall. 1880 Boy's 
Own Bk. 633 Bagatelle. .The object, .is to 'hole 1 the balls. 
1883 Standard 16 Nov. 5/2 The numher of strokes he 
requires to take before ' holeing ' the ball [at golf 1. 1891 
Golf Rules No. 35 in Linskill Golf (1895) 45 If the bail 
rest against the flag-stick when in the hole, the player 
shall be entitled to remove the stick, and, if the ball fall in, 
it shall be considered as holed out in the previous stroke, 
b. absol. Golf* To drive the ball into a hole. 

1867 Comh. Mag. Apr. 492 The deadly accuracy with 
which they approach the hole, and 4 hole out *, as it is called. 
1886 ' Stonehence ' Brit. Sports 754/2 He who succeeds in 
holeing in fewer strokes than his opponent wins that hole, 
e. Golf To drive the ball into (a hole). 

1894 Westm. Gaz. 29 Sept. 7/1 Mr. W. T. Griffin holed 
the eighth hole of the., links— 100 yards— in one. 
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7. intr. To go into a hole. Hole up, to retire 
to a hole for hibernation. 

1 614 B. Jonsom Barf A. Fair iv. iv, Let him hole there. 
,6a S _ SfapU ofN, v. i, Wi* your worming braine. .Which 
I shall see you hole wiih very shortly : A fine round head, 
when those iwo lugs are off, To trundle through a pillory. 
1688 Shadwell Sqr. Alsatia v. i, The rogue is hol'd some- 
where. 1828 Craven Dial,, Hole, to earth as a fox. 1878 
ScribneVs Mag. XV. 303/1 The fox . . has run to earth, or, 
as we have it, * has holed '. 1890 L. C. D'Oyle Notches 70 
It was getting time for the bears to * hole-up '. 

T III. 8. mtr, T6 become full of holes. Obs, 

x6n Cotgb., Se Troufr, to hole, to grow full of holes. 

t Hole, v. 2 Obs, Forms : 1 h61ian, 3 holen. 
[OE. hSlian, cogn. with Goth, hdl&n to treat with 
violence ; cf. OHG. huolan to deceive.] a. trans. 
To oppress, b. intr. To commit oppression. 

c xooo Lamb, Ps. cxviifti]. 121 (Bosw.) Ne sele 5u me 
holiendum me [Vulg. calumniantibus me\. c 1200 Ormin 
93x0 patt holebj> o be lajhe leod, & rippe>b hemm & ra;feb)>. 

Hole, -ful, -ly, -some, etc., the common early 
(and etymological) spelling of Whole, etc. 

Hole : see Holl a., Helb v.* t Hull. 

Hole-and-CO*rner 9 adj. phr. Done or hap- 
pening in a * hole and corner , or place which is 
not public ; secret, private, clandestine, under-hand. 
Contemptuously opposed to ' public * or ' open 

1835 FoNflLANQUB Eng. under 7 Adminisl, (1837) III. 205 
Hole-and-corner meetings are got up to speak the voice 
of the nation. 1839 Stonkhouse Axkolme 7^ Any manu- 
facturer of the hole and corner political petitions of the 
present day. 1862 H. Kingsi.ey Ravenshoe 111. 55 Tell 
me at once what this hole-and-corner work means. 1878 
S. Walpole Hist. Eng. I. vi. 600 The Queen's friends de- 
clared that the King's supporters were ' hole-and-comer' 
men. 1883 Black Shandon Bells i. 

Hence Hole-and-co-merlsm, hole-and-corner 
action ; a system of secret procedare. 

1873 Daily News 7 Nov. 5/4 1 he real.. conduct of French 
politics at the present moment is by hole-and-cornerism. 

Holed (hJuld), ppl. a. [f. Hole v.* or sb. + -ed.] 
Having a hole or holes ; pierced, perforated. 

c S481 Caxtom Dialogues (E. E. T. S.) 34/10 Everard the 
upholster can well stoppe a mantel hooled. S548-77 Vicaby 
Anal, ix. (1888) 74 Euery Spondel is holed on euery side. 
c 1615 Ckapmam Iliad it. 636 His men yet pleased their 
hearts With throwing of the holed stone. 1645 Rutherford 
Tryal $ Tri. Faith (1845^ 258 His dead, and holed, and 
torn body. 1885 Garden 10 Oct. 367/2 Holed peach leaves. 

b. Holcd-stone, a perforated stone considered to 
be a monument of prehistoric times. 

1769 Borlase Antiq. Cornwall (ed. 2) 178 Tbe middle 
stone.. has a large hole., whence it is called the Men an Tol 
(in Cornish holed stone). x8Sx Blight Week at Land's 
End 19 Holed-stone near Bolleit. 1879 Miss A. W. Buck- 
lano in Jrnl, Anthrop. Instit. TX. 153, I never heard of 
libations being poured through these Cornish boled-stones. 

Holeless (h£u-l,les),<z. [f. Hole sb. + -less.] 
Without a hole or holes. 

1887 Bicycl. Ne7vs 17 Sept. 387/2 The week's washing .. 
hung in spotless but not holeless purity. 

Holely, erron. f. Holey a. 

Holer (hpu-lai). [f. Hole v.^ + -eb 1.] One 
who makes a hole ; spec, the collier who * holes ' 
or undercuts a coal -seam. 

1829 [see Hole v. 1 3]. 1873 Echo 22 Sept. 9/2 The 
' Holers', chiefly boys of about seventeen or eighteen, can 
earn from 5s. to 6s. per day. 1891 Labour Cotnmission 
Gloss., Holer's Day or Stint, the measure of undercutting, 
undermining, or curving a length of seam. 

Holer, var. of Holour Obs. 

tHolet. Obs. [f. Hole j£. + -et. Cf. OE. 
grdfet ? little grove, piccet thicket.] 

1. A little hole ; a small cave. 

c 1380 Wyclif Wks. (1880) 322 Siche placis of newe ordris 
shulden be fled as feudis holetis. a 1440 Pr. Life Alex. 
{MS. Lincoln A.x. 17 If. 30I (Halliw.) In thirholettez duelle 
we alwaye, and in thir caves, c 1491 Chast. Goddes Chyld. 
03 O thou edder. .tornynge hyder and thyder by a thousande 
holettes and halkes. 

2. A hut, cot, tent, tabernacle ; =Hilet. 
^1380 Wyclif Serm, Sel. Wks. II. 281 Bishopis of be 

olde lawe . . entriden . . in to a litil holet bat was be west 
part of be tabernacle, c 1450 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 1285 
Hirdes holetts [Pastor um tuguria (Bede)l sowe he pare. 

Holethnic, Holetrous : see Holo-. 

Hole we, obs. form of Hollow. 

Holewort (b<?« \wvit), [Lyte's ad. Ger. hol- 
wurz.\ «= Hollow wort ; extended by Lyte to 
another species of Corydalis. 

1578 Lyte Dodoensm. ii. 316 The roote whiche is holowe 
within is called in Germanie Holwurtz, that is to say in 
English Holowe roote, or Holewurt. 1863 [see Hollow- 
wort]. 1866 Treas. Bof., Holewort, Corydalis bulbosa. 

Holey (h^u-li), a. Forms : 4-7 holy, hollie, 
-y, 5-6 hooly, (6 erron. holely), 7- holey, [f. 
Hole sb. + -y. (The c is retained, to distinguish it 
to the eye from Holy a.)] Full of holes. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vm. xxl (Bodl. MS.),Thei 
[stars] bebrounde in substaunce. .noujt hoioua nober holly 
m be vtter partie. 1551-2 ^5*6 Edw. VI, c 6 % 6 Yf 
. . Clothe happen . . to be full of holes mylbrack or to be 
holhe [Rufhead holely]. 1578 Lyte Dodoens 11. xxv. 177 
Leaues. .holy, as though they had bene eaten with Locustes, 
Paulmers or Snayles. 1637 Rutherford Lei. to Ld. 
Lowdoun 10 Sept., An old hollie and threed-bare garment. 
1818 J. Brown Psyche 127 Tis just as holey as a crumpet. 
1875 Jowett Plato, Gorgias Introd. Tl. 287 Fools are 
supposed to be carrying water to this vessel in a holey sieve. * 
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b. Holey (erron. holy) dollar, a Spanish dollar 
out of which a dump had been punched (see Dump 
sb$ b), formerly current in parts of Australia. 

1857 D. Bunce Austral. Remin. 59 Our first change for a 
pound consisted of two dumps, two holy dollars, one Spanish 
dollar, one French coin [etc.]. 1883 Numism. Chrott. Ser. 
hi. III. 1x9 These coins popularly called ' holey dollars 'are 
extremely scarce. 

Holgh, I10I3, holh, obs. ff. Hollow. 

Holi, holie, obs. ff. Holy a. Holibut : see 
Halibut. Holick, obs. form of Wholly. 

Holidam(e, early form of Haltdom, still used 
In edd. of Shakspere. 

HoUday (hp lid**), sb. Forms : a. 1 hfilisdees, 
MIi-d©is, 3 halidei, //. helidawes, 4-5 hali- 
dai, -daie, -day, -daye, pi. halydawes, 4-6" 
halyday (5 haleday), 5-6 hallidai, -day. P. 4 
holidai, 4- holiday ; (also 5-9 holyday, 6 holie, 
hollie daie, holydaie, holy daie, daye, 6-7 
holliday, -e, holly day, -daie, holy-day, holy 
day, 7 holedaye, holidaie). [OE. h'iligdie^ 
(dat. pi. hd!igdagum)i found beside the tincom- 
pounded Adli'i d#i in two words (dat. pi. hdlgum 
dapwi). In the combined form OE. d instead of 
being rounded to ME. 6, was shortened to a 
(cf. Hallow, Hallowmas, Halibut, Halidom), 
giving halidaif halliday y used till 16th c. But 
the uncombined form was i\i concurrent use, and 
became more frequent as the distinction in signifi- 
cation between sense 1 and sense 2 became more 
marked, until, in the 16th c, holy day or holy- 
day became the usaal form in sense 1. About 
the same lime holiday (holliday), with 0 shorl, 
being a later combination and shortening of 
holy day t rare in late ME., took the place of the 
earlier hafiday, which however remained in the 
northern dialects, where also (esp. in Scotland) the 
uncombined form was haly day. 

It is thus difficult to divide holiday and holy-day in sense 1. 
Under this article are included the combined forms haliday, 
holiday; the uncombined forms, as well as those in which 
tbe vocalization shows that the word was analyzed^ are 
treated under Holy-oay. But the habits of mediaeval 
scribes as to the combination or separation of the elements 
of compounds were so irregular, and the treatment of the 
matter by modem editors is so uncertain, that many ME. 
instances might be placed under either article.l 

1. A consecrated day, a religious festival. Now 
usually written Holy-day, <j.v. 

a. c 950 Lindisf. Gosp. Mark iii. 2 HueSer on halixda^um 
fcesemde [Rushw. G. £if he halves da;sessis e mde]. a 1035 
Laws of Cnut 11. c. 45 (Schmid) Be hali-daciges freolse. 
De die dominica et festis observandis. a 1115 Ancr. R. 
18 Jif hit is balidci..sigge3 Pater Noster. Ibid. 24 Ine 
werkedawes, heihte & twenti Pater Nosters ; ine helidawes, 
forti. 4*1300 Cursor M. 6473 Hald bou wel pin halidai. 
136a Langl. P. PL A. vm. 22 J>ei holdeb not heore haly- 
day [B. balidayes, C. balydaies] as holy churche [B. holi- 
cherche, C. holychurche] techep. c 1386 Chaucer Miller's 
T. 154 This Absolon..Gooth with a Sencer on the haliday. 
1426 Au delay Poems 6 Tn clannes kepe jour haleday. 
c 1440 Promp. Parv. 222/2 Halyday (K. halliday)^^//^ itas. 
c 1450 Myrc 203 Aske the banns Hire halydawes. 1481 
Caxton Reynard (Arb.) 28 Goo to chirche, faste and kepe 
your halydayes. 1530 PALSca. 228/2 Halyday. feste. 

p. 1x375 Cursor M. U929 (Laud) Hyt fille vpon an 
holiday f>at Sabot bight in lewis lay. 1393 Langl. P. PI. 
C. viu. 226 Hold wel byn halyday [MS. M. 218 (a 1400) 
halt byn holidail. c 1475 Pict. Voc. in Wr.*Wfilcker 778/1 
Hoc Jestum, a holyday. 1526 Tindale Acts xx. 6 After 
the ester holidayes. 1551-2 Act 5^6 Edw. VI, c. 3 
{title), An Acte for the keping of Hollie dates and Fastinge 
dayes. 1661 Bf. Nicholson Catech. Pref. (1686) 8 En. 
joined on tbe Lord's day, and every holiday to be done by 
every rector. 178a Paiestley Corrupt. Chr. I. iv. 336 
Pagan festivals [were changed! into Christian holidays. 
1844 Lingaro Anglo-Sax. Ch. (1858) I. vii. 288 The Sun- 
days came round weekly; other holidays came yearly. 
1873 Sir R. Phillimore Eccl.Law\ori Fish carriages., 
shall be allowed to pass on Sundays or holidays. 

2. A day on which ordinary occupations (of an 
individual or a commanity) are suspended ; a day 
of exemption or cessation from work ; a day of 
festivity, recreation, or amusement. (In early use 
not separable from 1 .) 

a. a 1300 Cursor M. 12276 lesus went him for to plai 
Wit childir on an halidai. 1478 W. Paston, Jr. in P.Lett. 
No. 824 III. 237 One for the haly days, .and a nothyr for 
the workyng days. 1495 Act 11 Hen. VII, c. 22 § 3 That 
noe artificer, .working but the half day take no wagis but 
for the half day, and nothing for y 8 halyday. 

p. 1540 HyROE tr. Vives\ Instr. Chr. Worn. 1. v. (R.) On 
some working daies doe likewise, . .specially if there bee 
any long space betweene tbe holly-daies. 1577 B. Googe 
Heresbach s Husb. in. (1586) 113 b, Doo you not knowe 
that it is holliday, a day to dance in, and make mery at the 
Ale house? i6ox Cornwallyes Ess. ii. xxvi. (16311 3 Life 
being like a Premises holy day. 1601 Shaks. jut. C. 1. L 2 
Hence: home you idle Creatures, get you home: Is this 
a Holiday? 1782 Cowper Gilpin 8 Though wedded we 
have been These twice ten tedious years, yet we No 
holiday have seen. 1818 Byron Ch. Har. iv. cxh, Butcher'd 
to make a Roman holiday. 1881 Trollope Ayala's Angel 
111. 88 Glomax thought that Tony had been idle, and had 
made a holiday of the day from the first. 

b. collect, pi. or sing. A time or period of cessa- 
tion from work, or of festivity or recreation ; a 
vacation. (See also Blind man's holiday.) 

a. 13.. Gaw. 4- Gr. Krtt. 1049 Er be halidayez holly 
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were halet out of toun. £1420 Pa Had. oh Husb. 1. 176 
Necessite nath neuere halyday. 1573 G. HARvav Letter- 
bk. 27 Tn the hallidais he tooke a iurni into the cuntri. 

p. 1539 Tayerner Erasm. Prov. (1552) 40 With sluggers 
or unhardye persons, it is always holy daye. 1546 J. Hey- 
wooo Prov, (1867) 83 Lightly he Iayde hir vp for holhe daies. 
1647 Claresoon Hist. Reb. iv. § no The Christmas holidays 
giving more leave and license to all kinds of people, a 1652 
Brome Queene's Exch. 1. ii. Wks. 1873 ITT. 469 To make 
my rest of life all holidayes. 1806-7 J ■ Beresford Miseries 
Hum. Life (1826) in. v, My youngest boy, Tom, now at 
home for the holidays. x8«5 Southey in Life (1849 s T « 1 53 
Blair spent one summer holidays with his mother Lady 
Mary, at Spa. 1863 Miss Thackerav Elizabeth (1867) 166 
Will Dampier..went year by year to scramble his holiday 
away up and down mountain sides. 

c. Cessation from work; festivity; recreation. 
To make holiday t to cease from work, to take 
a day's recreation. 

1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 72 We shall.. rest & 
make holyday for this tyme. 1592 Warner Alb. Eng. vm. 
xlii. (1612} 204 Til therefore might it hoode at her to make 
our Holly-day. 1600 Dekker Gent. Craft Wks. 1873 I. 
47 Ham. . . Lets play. Jane. T cannot Hue by keeping 
holliday. 1714 Rowe Jane Shore (M.) When my approach 
bas made a little holy-day. 1886 Pall Mall G. 13 Aug. 
1/1 Men of business seat themselves in the railway carriages, 
bent on holiday. 

+ d. Phr. To speak holiday, to use choice lan- 
guage, different from that of ordinary life. Cf. 
holiday English, holiday terms in 4. Obs. 

1598 Shaks. Merry IV. in. ii. 69 He writes verses, bee 
speakes holliday, he smels April and AT ay. 

3. cclloq. Naut. A spot carelessly left uncoaled 
in tarring or painting; see also quot. 1882. 

S785 Grose Diet. Vulg. T. s. v v A holiday is any part of 
a ship's bottom, left uncovered in paving it. 1840 R. H. 
Dana Bef. Mast viii. 18 He only thinks of leaving no 
holidays (places not tarred*. 1882 J ago Dial. Cormv., 
Holidays, parts left untouched in dusting. 'Don't leave 
any holidays.' 

4. attrib. and Comb. a. atlrib, or as adj. Of, 
belonging to, or used on, a holiday ; befitting a 
holiday, festive, gay, sportive; superior to the 
ordinary workaday sort, as holiday clothes, terms, 
English. Sometimes (esp. formerly of persons) : 
Snited only to a holiday ; not engaged in, or not 
fitted for, serious action ; dainty ; idle, trifling. 
Comb, f holi dayman, -woman, a man or woman 
taking a holiday, an idler or trifler. 

c 1440 Jacob's Well (E. E.T. S.) 136 Comoun strumpettes, 
hasardourys, & such obere, & halyday-werkerys. Ibid, 
196 pou bat hast getyn good be haly-day werkyng, haly- 
day chaffaryng, be false othys, be false dyscey^tes. S548 
Uoall Erasm. Par. Luke x. 105 b, Although they seme as 
bolidayemenne, to repose theymselfes from all corporall busi- 
nesse. 1589 Pafipe w. Hatchet (1844) 20 Put on your night 
cap, and your holiday English. 1594 Greene & Lodge 
Looking Glasse Wks. (Rtlde.) 125/1 She will call me rascal, 
rogue, runagate [etel . . and these be but holiday -terms. S598 
Shaks. Merry W. tl, i. 2 What, haue scap'd Loue-letters in 
the holly-day-time of my beauty, and am 1 now a subiect 
for them 7 s6oo — A. V. L.\. hi 14 They are but burs., 
throwne vpon thee in holiday-foclerie. 1600 Surflet 
Countrie Fartne 837 More fit for holidaie men, milke sops, 
and cowards. 1610 Shaks. Temp. 11. ii. 30 Not a holiday- 
foole there but would giue a peece of siluer. 1676 Wvcher- 
lev PI. Dealer in, i, Prithee, don't look like one of our 
Holyday Captains now-a-days. 1695 Poor Rolin's Aim, 
in Brand Pop. Antiq, (1870) TT. 353 A Holy-day Wife, all 

flay and no work 1701 Addisoh Switzerland Wks. 1721 
I. 173 Their holy-day cloaths go from Father to Son, and 
are seldom worn out. 1765 Foote Commissary 11. Wks. 
1799 II. 29 Them holiday terms wou'd not pass in my shop. 
j8ao W. Tooke tr. Lucian 1. 558 Put on holiday-looks and 
pretend to be merry. 1836 Emerson Nature i. Wks. 
(Bohn) TT. 143 Nature is not always tricked in holiday 
attire. 1838 Lvtton Alice 13, 1 must give you a holiday 
task to learn while 1 am away. 

b. objective, as holiday-keeper, -keeping, -maker, 
-making-, locative, as holiday-rejoicing adj. 

1807-8 W. laviNG Salmag. (1824) 369 Holiday-loving 
rogues. 1859 Chambers* Bk, of Days 16 May I. 643 Tbe 
holyday-maker and his partner. 1800 Daily News 8 Apr. 
6/2 The streets were thronged with holiday keepers. 1896 
Ibid, 3 Feb. 8/4 To say nothing of the loss from holiday- 
keeping. 

Hence Holiday v. intr., to take a holiday; to 
go on a pleasure- excursion ; whence Ho'lidayer, 
a holiday-maker. Ho-lidayish a., of a character 
befitting a holiday, festive. Ho lidayisni, the 
practice of making holiday, devolion to holidays. 

1869 Contemp. Rev. XI T. 629 Tbe hero .. meets an artist 
. . likewise ^holiday ing. 1871 Carlyle in Mrs. C.'s Lett. 1 1 . 
311 Craik from Belfast.. was here holidaying. 1887 Pall 
Mall G. 20 Dec. 5 The prospective bridegroom holidays in 
Scotland for three weeks. 1886 Birmingham Weekly Post 
1 Aug. 4/6 We hear, .that many *holidayers spend tbeir time 
in suburban public-houses. 1886 Gd. Words 247 Some more 
or less . .*hohdayish kind of work . 1886 Lewis in Pop. Sci. 
Monthly XXIX. 708 Under the working of the civil law . . 
Sunday has tended and must tend to *holidayism. 

Holie, obs. form of Holy, Wholly. 

t Holihede. Obs. Forms : see Holy a. [f. 
Holy a. + -hede, -head.] Holiness. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 1430 No moght ban help na hali-heid 
[v.rr. hali-hede, halihede, holy hedel. Ibid. 2330 Fild of 
troutflO and haly-hede. 13^0 Ayenb. 247 Guode men pet 
ledeb lif of angel an erbe be hire holyhede. 

Holihock, obs. form of Hollyhock. 
Holily (hJo-lili), adv. Forms: see Holy a, 
[f. Holy «. + -ly2.] 
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1. In a holy manner ; with sanctity or devoutness. 
c 1200 Ormin 15920 Korr all batt tatt tett haliln & daffti?- 

like hcmm ledenn. Ibid. 17282 To spellcnn bafijlike, and 
ec To wirrkenn hall3hc tacness. 1340 Ayetib. 74 |?o J>et . . 
lokeb holyliche hare herten. 138a Wyclif i Thess. ii. 10 
How hoolily, and iustli, and wi thou ten querel. . we weren. 
C1386 Chaucer Merck. T. 211 And lyue in chastitce ful 
holily. c 1450 Mirotir Saluacioxm 777 Hire sawle with- 
inne woke than fulle haiily. 1526 Filer. Per/. (W. de W. 
1531) 58 b r As longe as a persone is holyly occupyed, so 
longe he prayeth. 1605 Shaks. Macb. 1. v. 22 What 
thou would'st highly, That would'st thou holily. 1754 
Edwards Freed. Wilt iv. vii. 236 To act holily and wisely 
in the highest possible Degree. 1894 Athenaeum 3 Mar. 
276/3 With an eloquent impulsiveness becoming their holily 
emotional themes. 

2. Sacredly, scrupulously, inviolably; solemnly. 
Now rare or Obs. 

c 1374 Chaucer Boeth. 111. pr. x. 70 (Camb. MS.) See now 
how pou mayst proeuen holyly and with.owte corupcion 
this pat I haue seyd. 1548 Uoall, etc Erasm. Far. Matt. 
v. (R.>, But I wil haue matrimony obserued more holyly & 
vndefyledly among them that professe tbe new la we. 1577- 
87 Holinsheo Chron. Scotl. (180O II. 237 If the Scots 
would most hoiilie and handfastlie promise. 1651 Life 
Father Sarpi (1676) 41 And those that.. had lived intimately 
with him, do most holily attest, that they were never able 
to observe any such defects in him. 

Holinionth (h^liro»n». [Nonce -formation 
after holiday^] A month of recreation or abstinence 
from work ; a month's holiday. 

I(OE. bad hdlizmdnad. Holy-month, as the name of Sep. 
tember (app. of heathen origin); but this did not survive.)l 

186a Temple Bar Mag. VI. 189 (heading), The English- 
man's Holimontb. Ibid. 194^ On every-days and on holi- 
days, in working months and in Holimonths. 1896 Advance 
(Chicago) 4 June 822/2 A country holimonth with bicycle 
and kodak. 

Holin, obs. form of Hollin, holly. 

Holiness (h<Ju'Iines% Forms: see Holy a. 
[OE. hdlignes, *nys («OHG. heilagiiissd), f. h&lig 
Holy + -ness.] 

1. The quality of being holy ; spiritual perfection 
or purity ; sanctity, saintliness ; sacredness. 

971 Blickl. Horn. 31 J?a pe him beowiab on rihtwisnesse 
& on halijnesse. e 1000 Ags. Ps. (Spelm.) xcv[i]. 6 (Bosw.) 
Halixnys on halftnyssc. c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 99 Godcs gast 
wissao efre to halisnesse. £1230 Hali Meid. 31 WiS bali- 
nesse of heorte. 1297 R. Gloiic (1724) 331 pe betere hym 
were in holynesse to nyme hyr to wyue. a 1300 E. E. 
Psalter xcv[i]. 6 Helinesses and mikelhed in his helinesse. 
c 1386 Chaucer Man of Law's T. 69 Hir herte is verray 
chambre of hoolynesse. a 1400 Relig. Pieces fr. Tltomton 
MS. 23 Slouthe .. makes mane to yrke in prayere or 
halynes. C1532 Dewes Introd. Fr. in Palsgr. 927 By 
my holynesse, par ma saincteU. 1651 Hobbes Leviath. 
Hi. xxxv. 220 Of Holinesse there be degrees. 1766 Fobdyce 
Serm. Yng. Worn. (1767) II. viii. 8 There rise up to view 
nameless beauties in holiness. 1850 Lynch Theo. Trin. 
ii. 28 Holiness is innocence made perfect. 1885 F. Temple 
Relat. Relig. <$■ Sc. ii. 49 Holiness consists in the subjection 
of the whole being.. to the authority of conscience. 1896 
Daily News 13 Jan. 6/4 One of the most interesting of Mr. 
Granger's chapters is that in which he explains primitive 
* holiness * as obedience to the public recognition of the 
rights of ghosts and gods. 

2. With possessive, as a title of the Pope, and 
formerly of other high ecclesiastical dignitaries. 

A transl. of L. sanctitds, given orig. to all bishops, then 
c6oo limited to patriarchs, and since the 14th c. to the Pope. 
The same title was also given to the Byzantine Emperors, 
and sometimes to other sovereigns; it was addressed by 
John of Salisbury to Henry II of England. (See Du 
Cange.) 

[1169 BecketZ*/. to Cdl. Hyacinth in Mat. Hist. Beeket 
(Rolls) VII. 125 Omnes ad sanctitatis vestras confugiunt 
pedes. 1 1 70 Hen. II Let. to Pope Alexander Ibid. 419 Si 
devotionis mese, pater, erga sanctitatem vestram expeninen- 
tum quaeritis. j 1450 Ho llano Howlat 75, I will appele to 
the Pape. . For happin that his halynace Throw prayer may 
purchace To reforme my foule face. 1502 Hen. VII in 
Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 1. I. 49 The Popes Holynesse hath 
named certeyn Legats to be sent to all Cristen Princis. 
1579 Flilke Confut. Sanders 559 Your bolines is heade of 
all holy churches. 1590 Shaks. torn. Err. v. i. 110 111 it doth 
beseeme your holinesse [a Lady Abbess] To separate the 
husband and the wife. 1689 Let./r. Pope to Pr. Orange in 
Harl. Misc. (1808) I. 368 Great Prince, Although the semi- 
circle of your Highness be . . elevated above the full orb of 
my Holiness. 1756-7 tr. KeysleSs Trav. (1760) III. 285 
With the permission of his holiness Clement IX. 1858 
Carlyle Fredk. Gt. in. iv. 1. 223, 'I could help you to 
repay it ! ' said his Holiness [Pope Leo]. 

f3. cotter. A holy place, sanctuary ; a holy thing, 
an object of religions devotion. Obs. 

CB97 K. iT* lfbeo Gregory's Past. xv. 93 Inngongende 
and utgongonde beforan Gode to Sam halijnessum. ioia I 
Wulfstan Serm. ad Anglos in Horn, xxxiii. (1883) 158 And 
halijnessa syndon to gnoiease wide, c 1175^ Lamb. Horn. 
27 Denne cumcS drihtenes engel and binimeo pa halinesse 
mid him toward heouene nche. a 1300 E. E. Psalter 
lxxxiifi]. 12 In eritage Goddes halines hagh we. [1526 
Tinoale Heb. ix. 1 And worldly holynes.] 

f b. Holy rites ; worship, devotion. Obs. 

t izos Lay. 1820 Brutus & his du^eSc makeden halinesse 
\c 1275 holynisse]. Ibid. 8049. 

4. aitrib., as holiness convention, meeting, 
a gathering or meeting for the promotion of holi- 
ness (in some religious communities). 

1892 Daily News 21 July 6/4 In the evening a holiness 
meeting was held. 

Holing (h^u-lirj), vbl. sb. [f. Hole v. + -ing 
1. The action of making a hole or holes. 
1398 TwtvisA Barth. De P. R. vm. v. (1495] 303 The 



Ether .. neyther inaye be departed by thyrlynge and hool- 
nge of a nother body. ^1440 Gesta Rom. iv. to (Harl. 
IS.) Some tyme is sucbe holiyng and perforaexon goode. 
1807 Vancouveb Agric. Devon (i8r3) 126 The holeing, 
digging, gripping, ditching, hacking, and hand-beating. 

attrib. 1846 ). Baxter Libr. Pratt. Agric. (ed. 4) II. 331 
The slit or holing-in method of planting is used, 
b. The action of undercutting a coal-seam. 
1841 Collieries f Coal Trade (ed. 2) 240 When the work- 
man has been for some time engaged in what is termed 
* holing under \ 1877 Encycl. Brit. VI. 66/2 The process 
of holing in coal is one of the severest kinds of human 
labour. 

2. cotter. The stuff underlying a coal (or other) 
seam picked out to undermine it. 

188a Nature 27 July 299 The bottom bed— 7 inches thick 
— together with a bed of soft shale 10 inches thick, serves 
as a holing. 1890 Goldfelds Victoria 65 Soft hlack clay 
(holing)..i inch. 

3. attrib., asholing-ax, -stuff (see quots.). 
1819 Rbes Cycl. t Holeing.stuff). . the small earth or coals 

which is cut or picked out from under the coal in a pit. 
1828 Webster, Holing»ax t a narrow ax for cutting holes in 
posts. 1829 Glover Hist. Derby I. 58 Pecking out the 
holeing stuff with a light and sharp tool. 

Kolinight (b^-lingit). [f. Holy + Night.] 

fl. (After Holiday i, Holy -day.) A night 
that is kept holy, as the eve of a festival. Obs. 

ai2t$A ncr. R. 22 5*if hit beo holiniht vor pe feste. a 1300 
Cursor M. 27994 On fastin dai or hali night. 

2. {nonce-use, after Holiday 2.) A night of 
festivity or pleasure. 

a x8ai Keats Day is Gone 10 The dusk holiday or holi. 
night Of fragrant-curtain'd love. 1884 Century Mag. 
XXVIII. 508 (lieaditig), A Summer Holinight. 

Holioke, obs. form of Hollyhock. 

Holiship : see Holyship. 

fHolite. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. Holy a. + -ty (if 
not an error for tolite. Jollity).] Holiness. 

14. . Passio Domini in MS. Cantab. Ff. 5. 48. If. 15 a, In 
heuon shal j?ai wone w» me W*outen pyne w* holite. 

t Hoik, sb. Obs. [OE. holca or Iholc, deriv. of 
hoi, Holl a.-, cf. LG. holke, holke small hole, Sw. 
halkJ] ? A hollow, cavity. 

c 1000 Sax. Leeckd. II. 148 On bam holcum baes licboman. 
Ibid. 160 On bam holcum paere lifre. a 1240 Sawles Warde 
251 Ed ehnen, ant ed oeauele, Bnt ed te breoste holke. 

Holk,howk(h<5uk,hauk),a. Nowdial. Forms: 
4-6 holk(e, 7-9 hoke, huck, Sc. 7-9 howk, 9 
houk. [Northern ME. hoik, cognate with MLG. 
holken, LG. holketi,^ holhen, to hollow, Sw. hdlha; f. 
root of Holl a., with dim. formative -k : cf. talk.'] 

1. trans. To hollow out by digging; to exca- 
vate ; to dig out or up. With various spec, local 
senses : see quots. 

13.. E. E.Al/it.P.K X222, [He] bolkked out his auen y^en 
heterly bobe. 1483 Cath. Angl. 187/2 To Ho\kc y 4alare. 
1513 Douglas sEneis 1. vii. 18 ?onder wther sum the new 
havin holkis. 1552 Lyndesav Monarche 1702 Sum holkit 
claye, sum brynt the tylde. 1573 Sempill in Satir. Poems 
Reform, xxxix. 270 Hes scho not helpit to bolk out 4one 
Tod? 1686 G. Stuart Joco-ser. Disc. 47 Who bowks a 
hole for any other His sel' fau* in were he my brother. 
1780 A. Young Tour Irel. I. 261 They bring up tbeir 
children to hoking potatoes. 1798 J. Iefferson Let. to J. 
Boucher 19 Mar. (MS.), Huck, to pick out any thing with 
an instrument, as to huck a thorn out of the finger. 1805 
Sporting Mag. XXVI. 75 I'll away up to the kirk-yard, 
and bowk a few graves. 1880 Antrim <$■ Down Gloss., 
Hoke, to hollow-out anything, such as a toy boat. A dog 
hokes out the earth from a rabbit hole. 1891 Hall Caine 
Scapegoat xviii, To bowk out her grave with bis own hands. 

2. intr. To dig, make excavation, turn things up. 
. 1513 Douglas JEneis vi. ix. 139 Vndir bis cost holkand 
in weill law. 1825 BaocKETT, Hoivk, to dig, to scoop. 1834 
Blackw. Mag. XXXV. 874 He will lie upon his master's 
grave, and . . howk wi' his paws. 1893 Crockett Stickit 
Minister n8 He was howkm' up in the garret twa efter- 
noons last week. 

Hence Hoiked, -et, -it ppl. a. a. Excavated, 
dug out or up ; f b. Sunken, depressed, hollow. 
Hoiking vbl. sb. and ppl. a., excavating, burrowing. 

c 1420 Anturs of Art h. 116 (Thornton) Hir eghne ware 
holk^de fulls, holle. a 1500 P. Johnston Thre Deid Pcrwis 
iii, Full laithly thus sal) ly thy lusty heid Holkit and how. 
1508 Dunbar Fly ting w. Kennedie 164 Ffor hiddowis, 
haw, and holkit is tnyne ee. 1552 Lynoksav Monarche 
1528 Holkit Glennis ; and hie montanis. 1785 Burns Addr. 
to Deil ix, They .. in kirk-yards renew their leagues, Owre 
howkit dead. 1850 W. Allingham Poems 1 16 In thy bed of 
clay the howking mole Bores no tunnel thorough. 

Hoik, obs. form of Hulk sb. 

Hoiks, sb. pi. Sc. and north, dial. Also 9 
howks. [App. plural of Holk sb.] A disease of 
the eyes or face. 

1313 Douglas AEtuis nr. Prol. 27 Suppose the holkis be 
all otirgrowin thi face. 1570 Satir. Poems Reform, xvi. 86, 
I thinke the holkis ouergangis a,our enc. a 1843 Southev 
ZMc/Vwcxliii. (1848)357/1 He [horselhad neither the howks, 
nor the haws. 1893 Northnmbld. Gloss., Howks or Haaks, 
a disease of the eye. 

Holl (h<?ul,) a. Obs. or dial. Forms : r-5 hoi 
(Jnfl. hole), 4-9 holl, (5 holle, dial. 5-9 hole, 9 
howl(e) : see also Howe a. Sc. [OE. ^/hollow = 
OFris., OS., OHG. (MLG., MDu., Du., MHG.) 
hoi (Ger. hoht), ON. holr (Sw. hoi, Da. hnul) 
hollow, concave ; cf. Goth, hulundi cave, ushulon 
to hollow out j OTeut.stem *hulo-, pre-Teut.*AW<?-; 



perh. related to helan to cover, Hele v. 1 ; or with 
snffixal from root *ku-, *kaw-, of L. cavus 
hollow ; cf. Gr. tcvap hole, orifice. As shown under 
Hole sb. Tq.v.), OE. hoi had 0 short, retained in 
ME., in which the / was normally doubled, while 
in hole, which represents the inflected cases, the o 
was lengthened. Subsequently, short 0 before // has 
also been lengthened (cf. boll, roll, poll), and in Sc. 
has become -ow(e, so that holl is in Sc. how, Howe.] 

1. Hollow, concave; having a void space within j 
empty. 

^1000 Sax. Leechd. I. 306 Das wyrte . . on middan hoi. 
Ibid. 316 And hy beoo innan hole, c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, 
V II SUperis 102 In a hoi cowe [ = cove] vndir a stane. c 1400 
Mauncev. (Roxb.) ix. 35 pai failed in baire hertes and be- 
come holle within, c 1440 Promp. Parv. 242/2 Hoi, as 
pypys, or percyd thyngys iv.rr. hole, hollowe], cavus. 1483 
Cath. Angl. 188/1 Holle, cavus ttatura, concautts arte, 
cauatns vtroone intrttigitur, inattis. a 1500 Deguileville's 
Pilgr. 84b (MS. St. John's. Camb.) in Cath. Angl. 188 note, 
Jlany a willowe is. .hoi with-in and fulle of wormys. 1513 
Douglas Mtteis v. ii. 85 Of the holl grave law A gret eddir 
slvdaod gan furth thraw. a 1825 Foray Voc. E. Anglia, 
Holl, adj. hollow. 1847-78 Halliwell, Hole..( 5 ) Hollow ; 
deep; concave. North. Metaphorically, hungry, cheerless, 
or comfortless. 187A Waugh Jannoek iv. 30 (Lane. Gloss.) 
' He must be varra howle when he's hungry'. . . ' Howie ! ' 
said Adam, 4 why he'll be like a two-legged drum, about 
t'middle o' t f forenoon \ 

2. Deeply excavated or depressed, as a valley or 
ditch ; lying in a hollow. 

C897 K. iELFaED Gregory's Past, xxxiii. 217 fcif se weobud 
ufan hoi na;re. a 1000 Charter of JEthelrcd in Kemhle 
Cod. Dipl. V. 124 On 5one holan wej. a 1000 Martyrol. 1 
On anum holum stanscraefe. 1375 BAafloua^r;^ vi. 78 He 
saw the brayis bye standand, The V2ttir holl throu slike 
rynand. Ibid. vm. 176 Sa holl & hye tbe dykis war. c 1420 
Anturs ofArth. 116 (Douce) Withe eighen hoiked ful holle 
[rimes cholle, polle]. 1691 Ray N. C. Words 37 Hole, 
hollow, deep: an hole dish, opposed to shallow. 1828 
Craven Dial. b. v. Howl, A howl dish, opposed to shallow. 
1855 Robinson Whitby Gloss.. Holl, Holl time or Hollow 
time. * The boll of winter the depth of winter. 

1 3. In specific uses : holbasin, a deep basin ; 
holcress (only OE. holcerse), Field Gentian ; hoi- 
rush (holrysche), a bulrush ; holtile, a concave tile 
such as those nsed for the ridges of a roof; holle- 
way, hollow way, an excavated lane ; holwork, 
the making of * holtiles 1 ; concr. a quantity of such 
tiles. Also Holle ke. 

c 1000 Sax. Leechd. 1 1. 34 Wib wenne on ea^on, jenim ba 
holan cersan. 1323 in Rogers Agric. $ Prices II. 436 
Holwork. 1362 Ibid. 438 Holtiles. C1440 Promp. Parv. 
244/2 Holrysche, or bulrysche \v.rr. hool ryschyn, hol- 
ryschyne], papirus. 1463 Bury Wills (Camden) 23, I 
wille she haue. .the grettere hoi basyn of ij. smale basynes. 
1471 Ibid. 242, j peluem laton voc' an bolbasyn, j peluem 
laton voc' a flat basyn. £1475 Pict. Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 
798/20 Hie traco, a hollewey. 

Holl, sb. Obs. exc. dial. Forms : 1 hoi, 1-9 
holl, (5 holle, houle, 5-9 howle, 9 dial, houl, 
howl). [OE. hoi, late OE. and ME. holl, neuter 
of prec. adj. used subst. ; retained chiefly in the 
north {pronounced hJul, houl) ; in Sc., holl has 
regularly become how, Howe sb.] 
1. A hollow place ; a cave, den ; a Hole. 
c 1050 Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 187/1 Lustra, wilddeora holl 
and denn. c 1205 Lav. 20864 fP c fo*l i ban holle wendeo". 
<ri352 Pol. Poems (Rolls) I. 83 In holl gan thai it hide. 
c 1400 Deslr. Troy 1362 Mony wyues . . Hyd horn in houles 
and hyrnys aboute. Ibid. 11991 He . . Hid hir in a howle 
vnder a hegh towre. c 1470 Heney Wallace v. 1022 With 
a knyfF he stekit him to dede ; In a dyrk holl kest him 
doun in that sted. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems xxxii. 47 All 
the hollis wes stoppit hard. ci6oo Noroen Spec. Brit., 
Cornw. (1728) 40 A holl or deepe vaute in the grounde, 
whereinto the sea floweth at high water. 

b. A surface hollow, excavation, or deep de- 
pression in the ground ; a ditch. 

1 701 MS. relating to Suffolk Matters, One little piece of 
ground extending beyond the holl of him the s«C S. H. 
^11825 Forbv Voc. E. Anglia, I loll, a ditch, particularly 
a dry one. 1825 Brockett, Howl, a hollow or low place. 
4 Wherever there's a hill, there's sure to be a howl/ 1855 
Robinson Whitby Gloss., Holl, a deep hollow valley. 1888 
Rider Haggabu Col. Quaritch I. vi. 96 To be kicked through 
every holl on the place, 
f 2. The Hold of a ship. Cf. Holk sb. 6. Obs. 

C1470 Henbv Wallace ix. 122 Bathe schip maistir, and 
the ster man also, In the holl, but baid, he gert thaim go. 
Ibid. x. 836 Out off the holl thai tuk skynnys gud speid. 
c 1475 Pict. Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 804/43 Hec carina, a holle. 
Ibid. 805/30 Hoc columbar, the holle of the schyp. c 1490 
Promp. Parv. 243/1 (Pynson & MS. K) Holle [c 1440 hoole 
of a schyppe], carina. 1508 Kennedie Fly ting w. Dunbar 
458 Foul brow in holl thow preposit for to pas. 1627 Capt. 
Smith Seaman's Gram.vW. 33 When you let anything downe 
into the Howie, lowering it by degrees, they say, Amaine. 

3. The middle or depth (of winter, night), north. 

c 1375 Babbour Troy-bk. n. 1695 In-to be holl of wyntir 
richt. 1828 Craven Dial., Hole, Houl, middle. ' T' hole 
o' winter '. Sc. how, as ' how o' the nicht midnight. 1868 
Atkinson Cleveland Gloss., Holl,.. the depth of winter; 

-m tiniv • applied also to the 'dead time of night'. 

Holl, obs. form of Hull, Whole, 

Holla (hp-la, rarely hpla'), int. and sb. Also 
6-8 hola. [a. F. hold (15th c. in Litlr£) 'stop', 
* cease also a call to excite attention : * hoe there, 
enough, soft soft, no more of that; also, heare you 
me, or come hither* (Cotgr.).] 
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HOLLA. 

f 1. An exclamation meaning Stop ! cease ! 
Hence to cry holla ; to give the holla to, to stop 
or check by this call. Obs. 

1523 Ld. Beakers Froiss. I. ccclxv. 597 Than therle of 
Buckyngham sayd, hola, cease, for it is late. 1566 Gas- 
coigke Supposes lit. i, Holla ! no more of this. 1600 
Shaks. A. Y. L. 111. ii. 257 Cry holla, to the tongue, I 

?rethee : itcuruettes vnseasonably. 1622 J. Taylor (Water 
Farew. Tower Bottles Wks. (1872) 11 But holla, holla, 
Muse come back, come back. 1630 Lennard tr. Ckarron's 
Wisd. u. Pref. (1670) 207 No man stays us, or cryes hola 
unto it. 1675 Hobbes Odyss. xxm. 259 Telemachus and tbe 
good servants two, When they had to the dancers said 
* Hola ! ' Unto ibeir beds within tbe palace go. 1681 Cotton 
Wond. Peak (ed. 4) 86, 1 must give my Muse the Hola, here. 

2. A shout to excite attention : cf. Hollo. 

1588 Shaks. L. L. L. v. ii. 900 Holla, approach. 1599 
Minsheu Span. Dial. 25/2 Hola Page, bring Cards, let vs 
passe away the time. 1668 R. L 1 Estrange Vis. Quev. 
(1708) 63 Hola! Grannum, (quoth I, good lustily in her 
Ear. .) what's your pleasure with me ? 1756 Fcote Eng. fr. 
Paris 11. Wks. 1799 '• KI Hola, Sir Toby, stole away \ 1855 
Kingslev Heroes HM1856) 170 Then Theseus shouted to 
him 'Holla, thou valiant pine-bender, hast thou two fir* 
trees left for me ? ' 

3. A shout of exultation : cf. Hollo. 

1727 Swift Worn. Mind 64 So, holla, boys ; God save the 
king. ? a 1800 in Hone Every-dayBh. 1. 1431 Holla boys ! 
bolla boys ! huzza-a-a ! 

4. Also holla ho ! [F. hold ho /] 

1596 Shaks. Tarn. Shr. iv. i. 12 Holla hoa, Curtis. 1796 
Scott Wild Huntsman xlix, Behind him hound, and horse, 
and horn, And, * Hark away, and holla, ho 1 ' 1871 B. 
Tavlor Faust (1875) I. v. 84 With open throat sing cborus, 
drink and roar ! Up I Holla! Ho! 
B. sb. A shout of holla ! 

159a Shaks. Ven. <$■ Ad. 284 What recketh he his rider's 
angry stir, His flattering 'Holla*, or his 'Stand, I say'? 
167a Villiers (Dk. Biickhm.) Rehearsal v. i. (Arb.) 115 
He's here with a whoop, and gone with a holla [ed. 1714 
holloe]. 18x0 S/orting Mag. XXXV. 299 Reynard was 
unfortunately lost. .by a false holla from a man. 1837 M. 
Scott Tom Cringle (1859) 9 At the moment 1 thought 1 
heard a holla. 

Holla, v. : see Hollo v. 

Hollabaloo : see Hullabaloo. 

Holland (hp-land). [Dn. Holland, in earliest 
sources Holtlant, f. holt wood + -lant land ; a name 
whereby was designated ' locus qutdam silvis et 
palndibns inhabitabilis . . ubt videlicet Mosa et 
Wal flavins corrivantur % i.e. the district about 
Dordrecht, the nucleus of the original county of 
Holland. 

This derivation, which, though it has been impugned, 
appears to be finally established (see W. F. Gombault in 
Taal enLetteren VIII. 197, April 1898), separates the name 
from that of Holland in South Lincolnshire, the physical 
conformation of which has often caused it to be associated 
with Dutcb Holland. The English name seems to be f. hoi, 
Holl a., sense 2 + Land ; but there is the difficulty that it 
appears in Domesday Book as Hoiland, a form not easy to 
account for.] 

I. 1. The name of a province of the Northern 
Netherlands, formerly a connty or 'graafschap ', 
comitatus, of the German Empire, now usually 
extended by Englishmen and other foreigners to 
the kingdom of the Netherlands. 

? a 1400 Morte Arth. 35 Holaund and Henawde they 
helde of hyme bothe. 1436 Libel in Pol. Poems (Rolls) II. 
180 But they of Holonde, at Caleyse byene oure felles And 
oure wolles. 1449 Paston Lett. No. 68. 1. 86 The cheff 
scbyppys of Ducbelond, Holond, Selond, and Flaundrys. 
1647 Clarenoon Hist. Reb. 1. § 143 He went ambassador 
into Holland to the States General. 1655 Sia W. Lower 
tr. De Cerizier's Innoc. Lord 67 All those effeminates, whom 
the Cloth of Holland hurteth. 

Jig. 1866 Ho wells Venet. Life 256 The vegetable and 
fruit market where whole Hollands of cabhage and Spains 
of onions opened on tbe view. 

b. attrib. esp. in names of products received 
from Holland : see quots. Holland-toad, a small 
Dutch herring-hoat. Holland-cloth : see 2. 

1577 B. Googe Heresbach's Husb. in. (1586) 147 Next are 
commended the Holland Cheese, the Cheese of Normandy, 
and the English Cheese. 1614 Eng. Way to Wealth in 
Hart. Misc. (Malh.) III. 237 Vessels of divers fashions., 
go.. for herrings .. and they are called ..Holland-toads. 
1684 tr. Bonet's Merc. Compit. 4 Lime mixed with Holland 
soap eats deep enough into the flesh. 1807 Vancouver 
Agric. Devon (18 13) 58 A slate formerly taken up at East 
Alwington, and exported under the name of Holland hlues. 

2. A linen fabric, originally called, from the 
province of Holland in the Netherlands, Holland 
cloth. When nnbleached called brown Holland. 

1437 Wills <$• Inv. N. C. (Surtees 1835) 77 Unum super- 
pellicium oovum de holand-cloth. e 1450 Cov. Myst. (Shaks. 
Soc) 241 A shert of feyn Holond. 150a Arnoloe Chron. 
(181 1) 206 Item a pece Holland or ony other Iynnen cloth. 
154a Nottingham Rec. III. 220 Thre elnes of Holand cloth. 
i5Si-» Househ. Acc. P 1 cess E Hz. in Camden Misc. II. 31 
For vj. ellnes of hollande for towelles. 1596 Shaks. i Hen. 
IV, hi. ni. 82 Holland of eight shillings an EH. 16x7 
Moryson I tin. in. 169 Women .. cover* their heads with a 
C0 £\° fine holIand hnen cloth. 1661 m J. Russell Haigs 
(i88x) 470 To bay holen..to make bands of. 1666 Dryden 
Ann. Mirab. ccvi, Some.. For folded turbans finest hoi land 
bear. 1673-4 Grew Anal. Trunks 11. vii. § 13 All our fine 
Hollands are made of Flax. 1706 Philups (ed. Kersey), 
Holland or Holland-Cloth, a land of Linnen Cloth made 
in that Country. 1848 Dickens Dombey in, Every chan- 
deher or lustre, muffled in Holland. 185a R. S. Surtees 
Sponge's Sp. Tour (1893) 134 He had the house put away 
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in brown Holland, the carpets rolled op, the pictures 
covered, the statues shrouded in muslin. 1884 Times 
(weekly ed.) 12 Sept. 7/1 Frocks of neat hrown holland 
embroidered with scarlet, 
b. atlrib. or in Comb. : of Holland (cloth). 

*554 Bury Wills (Camden) 146 Oon paier of bolland 
shetes. 1660 in Hart. Misc. (1 811) VII. 198 Six dozen of 
large fine Holland handkerchiefs. 1712 Steele Sped. No. 
518 r 9 An open breast, with an audacious display of the 
Holland shirt. 1879 Edna Lyall Won by Waiting xxvi, 
Looking cool and countrified in their brown holland suits. 

3. Comb, ^in sense 2), as Holland-weaver ; hol- 
land- lined adj. 

1895 Westm. Gaz. 13 Sept. 3/1 Ancient holland-lined 
barouches. 

Hollander, [f. Holland + -er 1 .] A native 
of Holland, a Dutchman ; also a Dutch ship. 

1547 Boorde Introd. Knowl. ix. (1870) 148 And I am a 
Holander ; good clotb I do make. 1604 Shaks. Oth. ti. iii. 
80 Your Dane, your Germaine, and your swag-belly'd 
Hollander, (drinke hoa) are nothing to your English. 1708 
I. Cham8eiu.ay.ne £7. Gt. Brit. it. i.ii. (1737.) 326 There has 
been at one Time in Brassay-Sound, 1500 Sail of Hollanders. 
1777 Franklin Lett. Wks. 1889 VI. 82 Those supplies were 
openly furnished by Hollanders at St. Eustatia. 1855 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. xvii. IV. 3 It was said ..Whenever the 
dignity of the English flag . . was concerned, he forgot that 
he was a Hollander. 

Ho'llandish., a. Now rare. [f. as prec. + 
-ish.] Of or belonging to Holland (province or 
country); Dutch. 

161 1 Cobyat Crudities 652 The rest of the Zelandish and 
Hollandish cities. 1626 in Crt. $ Times Chas. I (1848) I. 
133 A Hollandish pirate . . who in a sbort time hath taken 
130 sail of ships. 1846 Worcester cites Ann. Reg. 

Hollands (fyrlandz), sb. [ad. Dn. hollandsch 
{ch mute), Hollandish, Dutch, in hollandsch gc- 
never, Hollands gin.] A grain spirit manufactured 
In Holland : more fully Hollands gin, formerly 
Hollands geneva. 

[1714 W. Wagstaffe Let./r. Bath 27 By all Means, you 
must renounce Holland Geneva, and Brunswick Mum.l 1788 
J. Mav Jrtd. ff Lett. (1873) 26 A case-bottle .. filled with 
Hollands, of which each of us took a sling. 18x2 Examiner 
23 Nov. 739/1 He. .ordered a glass of Hollands and water. 
183a Veg. Subst. Food 53 The grain spirit . . known . . as 
Hollands Geneva. 1862 Chatnbers* Eneycl. IV. 755 The 
Dutch . . call tbe Hollands-gin (which is their national 
spirit) giniva. 1894 Crockett Raiders (ed. 3) 138 A square 
bottle of Hollands. 

Ho'llantide, short for All-hollantide, All- 
hallowtide : see All- hallow (s. 

1573 Tusser Husb. xxi. (1878) 55 At Hallontide, slaughter 
time eotereth in. i$8o R. Hitchcock Politic Plat in Arb. 
Garner II. 158 Continuing very good until Holleotide. 1607 
Miodleton Fam. 0/ Love iv. 1, At what time wert thou 
bound, Club ♦ at Guttide, Hollantide, or Candletide? 1731 
Swift Mem. Creichton Wks. 1763 X. 195 The Hollantide 
after I arrived in Ireland. X795 D. Walker Agric. Surv. 
Herts. 28 From harvest to Hbflandtide. 1870 Dublin Even. 
Mail 1 Nov., Great Hollantide Fair of Drogheda. 

t Ho lib ar owe. Obs. [f. Holl a. + Babbow 
j£. 3 ] A barrow having a body of the form of a 
shallow box. 

1453-4 Durham MS. Hostill. Roll,) Holl Barowe. 1480- 1 
Durham MS. Cell. Roll, Pro factura unius hollbarowe et 
ij stanebarowes, vjd. 

Holle, obs. form of Holl, Hcll, Whole. 

t Holleke. Obs. [OE. holHac, f. hoi, Holl a. 
+ Uac, Leek ; cf. Ger. hohllauck.] A species of 
Allium or onion : according to i6lh c. writers, the 
Chibol, Cibol, or Welsh onion, Allium fistulo- 
sum ; earlier writers appear to apply it to the 
Scallion or Shallot {A. ascalonicum). 

c 1000 Voc. in Wr.-W flicker 270/29 Duricoriutn, holleac. 
14 .. Nom. Ibid. [710/28 Hec hinnula, a scalyonc] 710/31 
Hec ascolonia, a holleke. 1483 Catk. Angl. 187/2 An hoi- 
leke ? hinnla [cf. John de Garlande {c 1225) Dictionarius 
(Wright Vocab. 136), inula Gallice dicitur eschaloigne]. 
1548 Turner Names 0/ Herbes 25 s.v. Cepa, Hole Teke. 
1551 — Herbal 1. I ij b, Y« herbe which is called of hym 
[Pliny] cepa jSssilis.. is it that we call in englysb holleke, 
& tbe duche men call Sere or Suer,a.nd in fresland Suerley. 
Jbid.j The onyons that we cal hollekes ar of this nature, 
that if one be set alone that their wil a greate sorte within 
a shorte space growe of that same roote. (1611 Cotgr., 
Ciboule, a Chiboll, or hollow Leeke.] 

Hollen, obs. form of Hallan. 

1674-91 Rav N. C. Words 135 The Hollen, is a wall about 
2<$ yards high, used in dwelling houses to secure ihe family 
from the blasts of wind, rushing in when the heck is 
open. 

Hollen, obs. f. Hollin, holly. Holli, holliche, 
obs. f. Wholly. Hollibut, obs. f. holibut, Hali- 
but. Hollidam(e, -dome, obs. ff. Halidom. 

Holtie-, in comb. [ = Holy with shortened 
vowel: cf. holiday, etc.] In hollie point, hollic 
stitch : see qnots. 

1882 Caulfeild & Sawabd Diet. Ncedleivork, Holtie 
Point, a needle lace much worked in the Middle Ages. 
The word is a corruption of Holy Point and was used to 
denote Church Laces. Ibid t Hollie Stitch, the Stiich 
used in making Hollie Point is a description of Buttonhole. 

t Ho'lliglass. Obs. Also 6 noli-, holyglasse. 
[A corruption of howlcglas, owliglasse, Owlglass, 
f. Ger. Ettletisp'egel.'] An Owlglass, a buffoon. 

1583 Leg. Bp. St. Amlrois 51 in Satir. Poems Reform. 
xlv, Now Holyglass, returning hame, To play the sophist 
thought no schame. 1596 Blake Serm. in G. Hickes 
Spirit 0/ Popery (1680) 53 The Privy-Council were Holli- 
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glasses, Cormorants, and men of no Religion. 01639 
Spottiswooo Hist. Ch. Scotl. vt. (1677) 425. 

Hollihocke, -oke, etc., obs. ff. Hollyhock. 

Hollin, hollen ty-lin, -en). Now arch, or 
dial. Forms : 1 holen, holesn, 3-6 holin, -yn, 
5 holing, holyng(e, 5-6 holyne, 6- hollen (6 
holine, holene, hollynne, 7 hollyn, holli nge), 
7-9 hollin. [OE. holen, holegn, radically related 
to OHG. hulis, huls, Ger. and Dn. hulst (also, 
from OHG., F. houx) ; the OE. form appears to 
be cognate with Welsh celyn, Com. celin, Bret. 
kclcn, Ir. cidllean holly ] ■= Holly. (Still a com- 
mon form in Scotland.) 

c 725 Corpus Gloss. 53 Acrifolus, holegn. c 1000 ^lfric 
Gloss, in Wr.-Wulcker 138/38 Aeri/olws, holen. c 1325 
Gloss. W. de Biblesw. in Wright Voc. 163 La hous, 
holyn. ^1450 Bk. Curtasye 399 in Babees Bk. 311 per 
brow5t schalle be a bolyn kene,pat sett schalle be in erber 
grene.^ 1450 Holland Howlat 48, I sawe ane Howlat 
. . vndir ane holyne. 1501 Presentm. Juries in Surtees 
Misc. (1888) 30 Thomas Ternour . . has pylled hollynnes in 
diverse places, a 1650 Marr. Sir Gain. 55 in Furniv. 
Percy Folio 1. 109. Betwixt an oke & a greene hollen. 1816 
Scott Antiq. xxxiii, Make your merry men gather the thorn, 
and the brier, and the green bollin. 1858 Kincslev Poems, 
Red King 8, I saw thee lie under the hollins green. 

b. attrib. and Comb. Hollin cock, hollin 
stick : see quots. 

c 1000 Sax. Leechd. II. 78 Wyl on waetere . . holen rinde. 
Ibid. 356 fcenim holen leafa. 13. . Gaiv. <y Gr. Knt. 206 In 
his on honde he hade a holyn bobbe. £132$ Gloss. W. 
de Biblesw. in Wright Voc. 163 La houce, holin-tree. 
1483 Cath. Angl. 187/2 An Holyn bery, hnssum. 1560 
Rolland Crt. Venus 1. 88 His Spain5e cloik was of the 
Holine hew. x688 R. Holme Armoury 111. 349/2 Hollin 
Sticks used by Cordwainers, not that they are made of 
Hollin Wood, hut a peculiar name so given them, with 
them they burnish and polish the upper Leather, and sides of 
the Sole Leather ; also by the sharp ends they run Riggets, 
and score the Leather with what Devises they please. 1848 
Zoologist VI. 2290 The missel thrush, .a * hollin cock \ 

t Ho'llness, holness. Obs. [f. Holl a. + 
-NESS. Cf. Howness.] Hollowness, cavity. 

1483 Cath. Angl. 188/1 An Hollnes, eauitas. c 1490 
Promp. Parv. 244/2 (MS. K) Holnes, cottcavitas. 

Hollo, hollow (bp'l<3Q, int. and sb. [Akin to 
holla and hallo.} 

A. int. A call to excite attention, also a shout of 
enconragement or exultation : = Holla 2, 3. 

1588 Shaks. Tit. A. 11. i. 25 Hollo, what storme Is this? 
1589 Pappe to. Hatchet C 0, Hollow there, giue me the 
beard 1 wore yesterday. 1697 W. Cleland Poems, Hollow 
my Fancie 79 Hollow my Fancie, hollow > Stay thou at home 
with me. lyioAcc. Last Distemp. T. Whiggi. 10 Hollow, 
Hollow Boys, rejplied the staring Populace. 1761 Sterne Tr. 
Shandy VII. xin, Hollo I Ho !— the whole world's asleep 1 
—bring out the horses. 1796 Scott William ^ Helen i, 
Hollo ! thou felon, follow here, 1815 Savoyard 11. iii, Holo ! 
there I (Enter Servant) Give me a goblet. 1885 Baillie- 
Hamilton Mr. Motttenello I. 176 Hollo ! Thornton, is that 
you? 

B. sb. A shout of hollo ! a loud shout ; esp. a 
cry in hunting ; cf. Halloo sb., Hallow sb. 2 

1598 Tofte Alba (1880) 79 But when th' acquainted 
Hollow he doth heare..He leaues his flight, and hackward 
turnes againe. 1670 Caveat to Conventtclers 4 He was no 
sooner seated, hut he gave a lowd Hollow through the 
Air. 1697 tr. C'tess D'Auncy's Trav. (1706) 9 They set 
forth lowder Hollows than before, and wished me a good 
Journey. 1798 Coleridge A nc. Alar. \. xviii, The AlbRtross 
..every day for food or play, Came to the Marinere's 
hollo ! 1823 Bvron Age Bronze xiii, The hounds will 
gather to their huntsman's hollo. 

attrib. 1766 Goldsm. Vic. W. xxii, The deep-mouthed 
watch-dog, at hollow distance. 

Hollo, hollow (h?bjr), holla (V^), v. 
Forms : 6-9 hollow, holla, 7-9 hollo, holloa 
(6 holow, 7 holo, holloe, 8 holloo, 9 holler). 
[Connected with Holla int., Hollo int. ; also 
with Hallo int. and Hallow v. 2 ] 

1. intr. To cry out lond, to shout, vociferate ; to 
halloo. 

1543 Booroe Dyelary xxxii. (1870) 295 Vocyferacyon, 
holowynge, cryeng. 1599 Porter Angry Worn. Abingd. 
(Percy Soc.) 65 Why, hollow to me, and I will answere 
thee. 1642 Fuller Holy $ Pro/. St. 11. xix. 122 Tis mad- 
ness to holloe in the ears of sleeping temptation. 1647 H. 
More Song 0/ Soul \\. App. lxvi, If one hollowed from highest 
Heaven aboven. 1654 H. L'Estrange Cftas. I (1655) 19 
Houting and ho-lo-ing, not only to the disturbance of that 
duty, but scorn of our Religion. 1675 Hobbes Odyss. vi. 
286 As far as one that Holla's heard can be. 17*7 Swift 
Gulliver 11. i, I was going to holla after them. 1737 
Fielding Tumble Down Dick iii. Song, Then to some 
hollow tree she flies, To hollow, hoot, and howl. 1748 
F. Smith Voy. Disc. I. 24 They Holloed at Times, as they 
approached. 184a Gen. P. Thompson Exerc. I. 3 Tbe 
more the boys holla'd [1829 hallooed], and called out 
' Whip behind 1865 Kingsley Hereto, iii, Dont holla till 
you are out of the wood. 1883 Ba ring-Gould John Herring 
I. i. 7 Cobbledick . .said, • If you holler, I'll smash your head . 
1885 Bompas Life F. Bucklandi^ They all rushed after me 
shouting and holloing. 

b. To call to the hounds in hunting. 

16x2 Two Noble K. ir. ii, To our Theban hounds . . No 
more now must we hollo. 1613 Purchas Pilgrimage (161 4) 
432 As we use here in England to hollow, whoope or shout 
at Houndes. 1674 N. Cox Gent I. Recreat. 1. (1677) 75 
Blowing and hollowing until the Hounds are come in. 1735 
Someryille Chase 11. 63 He levels ev'ry Fence, Joins in the 
common Cry, and hollows loud. 1884 Punch 18 Oct., They 
hunted an' they holloM and they blew their horns also. 
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2. trans, a. with the thing shouted as object. 
1593 Shaks. Rich. II, iv. i. 54 As many lies As may he 

holloa'd in thy treacherous ear. 1596 — 1 Hen. IV, 1. iii. 
222 And in his eare, He holla Mortimer. 1654 Gataker 
Disc.Apoi. 8$ The Independents may cry and hollow it up 
to the Pygmies on the tops of their Towres. 1701 Rowe 
Amb, Step-Moth, v, ii, 1 will pursue thee And hollow Ven- 
geance in thy guilty Ears. 1788 V. Knox Winter Even. xli. 
(R.), The hostlers, .hollo to the three footmen .. Who is it ? 
who is it? 1855 Browning Transcendentalism 11 Speak 
prose and hollo it till Europe hears 1 

b. To call after (in hunting) ; to call or shout to. 
1605 Shaks. Lear in. i. 55 He that first lights on him, 
Holla the other. 1607 — Cor. 1. viii. 7 If 1 flye Martins, 
hollow me like a Hare. 1633 P. Fletcher Poet. Misc. 59 Th* 
unlucky Parrat, and death-boding Owl . . Hollow their mates. 

3. With adv. Hollo away, to drive away by 
holloing ; hollo m, off, to call in or off (dogs, etc.) 
by shouting ; hollo out, to shout out. 

160a Narcissus (1893) 478 Hollowe in the hind doggs. 
#1621 Beaum. & Fl. Thierry n. ii, Let's to horse, And 
hollow in the troop. 1648 Herrick Hesper., Parson 
Beams, Six dayes he hollows so much breath away, That on 
the seaventh.he can nor preach, or pray. 1655 Fuller Ch. 
Hist. in. iv. § 20 Such hounds are easier laid on, then 
either rated or hollowed off. 1683 Kennett tr. Erasm. on 
Folly in They'l sometimes mutter their words inwardly 
and then of a sudden hollow them out. 1748 Anson s 
Voy. in. iii. 328 He hollowed out with great extasy, The 
ship, the ship. 

Hence Ho'lloing vbl. sb. ; also altrib. 

1396 Shaks. Merch. V. v. i. 43 Leaue hollowing man, 
hcere. 160 1 Hollano Plinjr 1. 235 No voice, crie, hollaing 
and homing.. affrighted this kind of fish. 1767 Carteret 
in Phil. Trans. LX. 21 With a great hollowing noise, i860 
Gem. P. Thompson Audi Alt. III. cxix. 61 War, after all, is 
not settled by hollaing, any more than horse-racing. 

Holloa {hp\d*-) t int., sb., v. A form of Hollo 
leading on to Halloa, q.v, 

A. int. (See quots.) 

(1726 G. Roberts Four Years Voy. 30 So 1 answer'd him, 
Ho lo.] 1769 Falconer Diet. Marine, Holloa, . .an exclama- 
tion of answer, to any person, who calls to another to ask 
some question, or to give a particular order . . The master. . 
calls, Main-top, hoay 1 To which they answer, Holloa ! 
1866 Craven Meg's Diversion 11. 40 Holloa ! Meg, frolick- 
some Meg, here ! 1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk. y Holloa, 
ox holla, an answer to any person calliug from a distance, to 
show they hear. 1883 Mas. Oliphant Ladies Lindores I. 
247 * Holloa ! ' he cried, * Gone, are they ! ' 

B. sb. A shout of ' holloa 1 ' 

1749 Fielding Tom Jones vit. iii, The same holloa wnich 
attends the departure of a hare, when she is first started. 
1861 Hughes Tom Brown at Ox/, vi, It was an uncommon 
bad night for running by holloas. 

C. vb. To call ' holloa ! ' ; to shout so as to call 
attention, express surprise, etc. 

1666 Bunyah Grace Ab. F 173 Then would the text cry. .as 
if it did holloa after me. 1858 R. S. Surtees A sk Mamma 
Ixiv. 287 He holloaed out to the grooms. 1885 Badm. 
Libr., Hunting 144 The result of holloaing immediately a 
fox has crossed a ride often is to make him pop hack again. 

tHollock. Obs. Also hallocke, hullock, -ok. 
[a. Sp. aloque (in Minsheu haloque) adj., light red, 
sb., a species of wine of fine red colour, a. Arab. 
Jjjk> haluqi, adj. from JjjW haluq, an aromatic 

of clear red colour (Dozy). (Notwithstanding 
the identification by Florio, it is not related to 
It. aigleuco, L. aigleucos, Pliny.)] A Spanish wine 
of a fine red colour. 

1576 GASCOtGNE Diet Droonkardes (1780) 18 We must have 
. .Sack, Hollocke, Canaria wine. 1598 in Aberdeen Burgh 
Rec. (1844-8) 11. 176 Thrie quartis of the best wyne, tovit, 
hullok,and wyne tent. 15519 Mi nsheu Span. Dial. 18/2 Wines 
.. Hallocke, claret, candie. 1611 Florio, Aigliuco vino, 
sweet hollocke wine. i6zo J. Taylok (Water P.) Praise 
Hempsecd Wks. (1630) 65 Hollock and Tent would be of 
small repute. 1660 Act 12 Chas. II, c 4 Sched, Sackes, 
Canaryes, Malegaes. Maderaes, Romneys, Hollocks, 
Bastards, Tents & Allicants. 

Hollocore, obs. form of Halalcor. 

Holloo, var. of Halloo int. and v. 

1671 Eachaad Obs. Answ. Cont. Clergy (1705) 4 Claps his 
Hands, and cries, Holloo to the Armies that are drawing up. 
1709 Steele Tatter No. 19 P 2 To all that ride mad after 
Foxes, that holloo when they see an hare. 1735 Swift 
Ltgion Club 67 At the parsons, Tom, holloo, boy. 

Hollop, a sailor's corruption of Orlop. 

1751 Smollett Per. Pic. Ixxxvi, Several feet of under, 
water logging in her hold and hollop. 

Hollow (h?'bu), sb. Forms : 1-2 holh, 3 hoi}, 
6- holow, hollow. [OE. holh (cf. OHG. hulhva, 
hulwa, MHG. hillwe, pool, puddle, slough) 
OTent. *holhw<h, app. radically related to OE. hoi, 
Holl a., Hole sb. } and hole, Holk, cavity; but 
the nature of the formation is obscure. As shown 
under Hole sb. (q.v.), hollow represents an inflex- 
ion of holh, *Aolw-e, *holw-es, etc., whence ME. 
holwe, holewe, holoive, while the inflexional type 
*hol-e, *hol-es, etc., fell together with Hole sb. 

OE. holh was only sb. ; it was perh. from association with 
holy which was both adj. and sb., that holh was also made 
an adj. in early ME. : see next word. But the history is 
peculiar, for while the sb. came down to 1205, in ME. only 
the adjective occurs ; the sh. reappears c 1550, app. formed 
anew from^ the adj. ; from which time both sb. and adj. 
have been in common use.] 

1. A hollow or concave formation or place, which 
has been dug out, or has the form of having so 



been : f a. a hole, cave, den, burrow (obs.) ; fb. a 
hole running through the length or thickness of 
anything; a bore (obs.) ; c. a surface concavity, 
more or less deep, an excavation, a depression on 
any surface ; d. an internal cavity (with or with- 
out an orifice) ; a void space. 

^897 K. jELFaEn Gregory's Past, xxxiii. 218 Holh wais 
heboden dan sceolde beon on 3acm weobude uppan, for&em 
3aet wind ne meahte 5a lac tostencean. Ibid. xxxv. 240 
Bar se iii haefde his holh. c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 23 pah an 
castel beo wel bemoned mid monne and mid wepne, and per 
beo analpi holh bat an mon mei crepan in. nzo5 Lay. 
20848 [The fox] holies [c 1275 holes] him wurcheS. 

j$. In modem English. 

1560 Bible (Genev.) Gen. xxxii. 25 He touched y* holow 
of his thigh, and the holow of laakobs thigh was losed. 
1592 Shaks. Rom. <$• Jul. in. v. 3 It was the Nightingale, 
and not the Larke, That pier 'st the feareful) hollow of thine 
eare. 2605 — Lear it. iii. 2 By the happy hollow of a Tree. 
161 1 Bible Isa. xl. 12 Who hath measured the waters in 
the hollow of his hand? 1613 Purchas Pilgrimage {1614) 
774 The first Indians, .had one, and some both of their teats 
bored thorow, in the hollow wherof . . they wear a Reed. 
1658 A. Fox Wurtz' Surg. 111. viii. 240 If congealed hloud be 
in the body, and that within the hollow of it. 1687 A. Lovell 
tr. Thevenot's Trav. 1. 165 We rested in the hollow of a Rock, 
where we spent the Night. 1691 Ray Creation it. (1692) 
62 The hollow of the Bones.. serves to contain the Marrow. 
1703 Moxoh Mech. Exerc. 218 An Hollow on the Tooth [of 
a tool] makes a Round upon the Work ; and a Round upon 
the Tooth, makes an Hollow on the Work. 1707 Curios, in 
Husb. <$• Gard. 253 A like Iron Pipe, whose hollow were 
very small, c 1850 Rndim. Navig. (Weale) 124 Sometimes 
the hack sweep which forms the upper part of the top- 
timber is called the top-timber hollow. 1867 Smyth Sailor's 
Word-bk., Hollow, the hore of a rocket. 187$ Knight 
Diet. Mech,, Hollow., the empty portion of a bastion.. .The 
depression in an anvil-face or fullering. 1884 A. R. Pen- 
nington Wiclifix. 296 Such places as the hollow of an oak. 
1884 Bower & Scott De Bary's Phaner, 201 Completely 
closed hollows or cavities. 

fig- '853 RoBEaTSOH Serin. Ser. in. xxi. 271 The empty 
holl low of an unsatisfied heart. 

2. spec, A depression on the earth's surface ; a 
place or tract below the general level or sur- 
rounded by heights ; a valley, a basin. 

1553 Bhende Q. Curtius 170 AH the holowes and valeys 
there about rebounding with the voice of so many thousand es. 
1601 Holland Pliny 1. 96 Within the inner compasse and 
hollow of Africke. 1649 Providence (R.I.) Rec. (1893) II. 9 
His 6 acre Lot runneth all along on the brow or top of 
that Hollow. 1725 De Foe Voy. round World (1840) 258 
A very narrow hut deep hollow. 1846 H. Beckelv Hist. Vcr> 
mont 55 The vallies and hollows interspersed among the 
mountains and hills are generally very fertile. 1878 Huxley 
Physiogr. 16 The river then does really occupy a hollow, in- 
closed on three sides by high ground. 1885 Miss Thackeray 
Mrs. Dymond 18 Can you make out the sea, Susy? Look, 
there it is shining in the hollow. 

3. The middle or depth (of night or of winter) : 
= Sc. hoiue. 

1865 Carlyle Fredk. GL xv. ix. VI. 62 These were Fried- 
rich's last general orders, given in the hollow of the night. 

4. Short for hollow meat, hollow moulding, 
hollow plane, hollow square \ see Hollow a, 7. 

1726 Neve Builder's Diet., Hollow, a Term in Archi- 
tecture, hy which is meant a Concave Molding, being 
about a Quadrant of a Circle ; hy some it is called a Case- 
ment, by others an A bacus. 1764 Foote Mayor of G, 1. 
(1783) 13, 1 learnt to form lines, and hollows, and squares. 
1823 Egan Grose's Diet. Vulg. T., Hollmv, among epicures, 
means poultry. Nothing but hollow for dinner. 1850 
Holtzapppfel Turning 11. 492 Concave and convex planes, 
called hollows and rounds. 

5. Bookbinding. A strip of thick paper or paste- 
board, cut to the height and thickness of the book 

I for which the boards and cloth are intended, and 
I which acts as a gauge for the guidance of the case- 
makers and as a stiffener for the cloth at the back 
of the book (Ures Diet. Arts (1875) I. 421). 

Hollow (h^-ltfu), a. and adv. Forms : 3 holh, 
holeh, holeuh, holu, 3-4 hoi:}, holewe, 3-5 
holw(e, 4 holou, -ou;, -ough, 4-5 holow5, 4-6 
holow(e, 5 holgh, holu;e, 6 hollowe, 6- hollow. 
[ME. hoi), holeh, also holu, inflected holwe, holewe, 
identical in form with holh, hoi), pi. holies, holwes 
sb. : see prec. The development of -lw(e y -low from 
is normal : cf. follow, hallow, sallow, etc.] 
A. adj. 

1. Having a hole or cavity inside ; having an 
empty space in the interior ; opp. to solid. 

a iaso Owl % Night. 1113 An hobj [v.r. holehl stoc hwar 
bu be miht hude. c 1290 S. Eng. Leg. 1. 202/96 In one 
holewe weie onder eorbe. 1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 251 And 
made kynges fourme of bras al holu wybinne. 13. . Gaw. 

Gr. Kiit. 2182 AI watz hoi} in-with, no-bot an olde caue. 
c 1350 Will. Paleme 295 Vnder an holw ok. 1387 Trevisa 
Higden (Rolls) 111. 395 A 3erde of fir holow} wip ynne as 
a pipe. 1398 — Barth. De P. R. viii. xxi. (1495) The 
sterres hen rounde. .and ben sadde and sounde, not holough 
nother hooly in the vtter party. 1530 Palsor. 232/1 Holowe 
sperc, bovrdon. 1577 B. Googe Heresbach's Husb. iv. 
(1586) 190 b, The juice thrust into a hollow tooth, ass wageth 
the painc. 1613 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) ^67 This was 
hollow, the other solid. Ibid. 833 Blow it thorow hollow 
canes. 1674 tr. Schemer's Lapland 84 In trunks of trees 
made hollow either by fire or age. 1748 Anson's Voy. I. iii. 
30 Orellann placed his hands hollow to his mouth, and bel- 
lowed out the war-cry used by those savages. 1817 J. 
Bradbury Trav. Amer. 286 note, Although many species 
of trees are liable to become hollow, yet none are so per- 
fectly hollowed as the gum tree. [1848 Lowell Biglow P. 



Ser. t. iv. 15 A marcifu) Providunce fashioned us holler, 
O* purpose thet we might our principles swaller.] 
b. Having an empty or vacant space beneath. 

1657 R. Licon Barbadoes (1673) 43, 1 would raise my 
foundation .. three foot above ground; leaving it hollow 
underneath for Ventiducts. 1687 A. Lovell tr. Thevenot's 
Trav. 1. 124 Alexandria is all hollow under, being an entire 
Cistern. 1703 T. N. City $ C. Purchaser 136 They .. dry 
and season their Boards.. laying them . . hollow for the Air 
to play hetween them, i860 Tvndall Glac. 1. iii. 28 The 
floor., was snow, which 1 knew to be hollow beneath. 

f c. Porous or open in texture or composition : 
the opposite of close, compact, or solid. Obs, 

1398 TaEviSA Barth. De P. R. m. xx. I1495) The tonge 
towchinge the complexion of the substaunce therof is holowe 
and full of holes. 1733 J. Tull Horse-Hoeing Husb. vi. 24 
Roots and Plants, which otherwise require the lightest and 
hollowest Mould. Ibid., note, 'Tis easier . . to imitate this 
Artificial Dust in hollow than in strong Land. 

2. Having a hole, depression, or groove on the 
surface ; depressed below the surrounding surface, 
sunken, indented ; excavated, concave. 

c izos Lay. 761 Wes be wei holh & long, a 1250 Owl % 
Night. 643 Mi nest is hoh [v.r. holeuh]. c 1385 Chaucer 
L. G. W. 2193 Ariadne, The holwe rokkis answerden hire 
a-gayn. c 1440 Pronip, Parv, 242/2 Holow, as vessellys . . 
concavus, 1577 B. Googe Heresbach's Husb. 1. (1586) 44 
Then must the grounde neither lye hollowe, nor in hilles. 
1674 tr. Schemer's Lapland & The snows .. continue undis- 
solve in hollow places between the hills. 1703 Moxon 
Mech. Exerc. 150 If any part of the Floor prove hollow, 
they lay a Chip . . upon that hollow place, to bare up the 
Board. Ibid. 187 The hollow edge of the Hook. 1854 
Hawthorne Eng. Note-Bbs. (1879) 1. 151 Our way to it was 
up a hollow lane, 
b. Of the eyes, cheeks, etc. 

13.. E. E. A Hit, P. B. 1695 Hohe were his yjen. 1509 
Hawes Past. Pleas, xxix. (Percy) 135 Hys eyen holow, 
and his nose croked. 1577 B. Googe Heresbach's Husb. 
111. (1586) 117 A horse when he beginnes to be olde, his 
temples waxe hollowe. 17*6 Adv. Capt. R. Boyle 114 
With hollow Cheeks, and Eyes black. 1858 Mrs. Cablyle 
Lett, II. 358 Bess .. was rather thinner, and her eyes 
hollower. 1873 Longf. Challenge ix, Hollow and haggard 
faces Look into the lighted hall. 

C. Of the sea : Having the troughs between the 
crests of the waves very deep. 

17J6 G. Roberts 4 Years Voy. 19 With a very hard Gale 
of Wind, .and a very deep hollow Sea. 1748 Anson's Voy. 
1. x. 104 The ship laboured very much in a hollow sea. 1805 
Naval Chron. XI 11. 469 The sea was running very hollow. 
1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bit., Hollow Sea, the undulation 
of the waves after a gale ; long hollow-jawed sea ; ground- 
swell. 

3. Empty, vacant, void ; hence, having an empty 
stomach, hungry ; lean, starved-looking. 

1362 Langl. P, PI. A. v. 108 So hungri and so holewe. 
c 1386 Chaucer Prol. 289 He nas nat right fat, 1 vndertake, 
But looked holwe and ther to sohrely. c 1460 Towneley 
Myst. ii. 310, I will fayre on feld ther oure bestis ar, To 
looke if thay be holgh or full. 1507 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, 1. 
iii. 75 His Coffers sound With hollow Pouerty, and Empti- 
nesse. 1598 — Merry W. iv. ii. 171 As ieafous as Ford, 
that searcn'd a hollow Wall-nut for his wiues Lemman. 
1858 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. iy. ii. 1. 392 That also is gone ; 
and the hollow Eternities have swallowed it. 1878 B. 
Taylor Denkalion 1. i. 21 The strains dissolve into the 
hollow air. Mod. It must he getting towards dinner-time ; 
I'm feeling pretty hollow. 

4. trans/. Of sound : Wanting body ; not full- 
toned ; 4 sepulchral \ 

1563 Sackville in Mirr. Mag. t Induct, xli v, With broken 
and hollow playnt. 1583 Earl Northampton De/ensative 
Ep. Ded., Like young babies, they regard e. .Rattles that 
can make a kind of hollow sound. 1633 T. James Voy. 8 It 
made a hollow . . noysc, like an ouer-faii of water. 1798 W. 
Nares in Anti'Jacobin xxii. (1852) 106 My voice as hollow 
as a ghost's. 1881 Broadhouse Mus. Acoustics 175 If only 
the uneven partials are present . . the quality of tone is 
hollow. 1887 Bowen Virg. Atncid 11. 546 On the brass of the 
buckler it smote with a hollow ring. 

5. fig. Of persons and things: Wanting soundness, 
solidity, or substance ; empty, vain ; not answer- 
ing inwardly to outward appearance ; insincere, 
false. 

a 1529 Skeltoh Sp. Parrot 595 So many holow hartes, and 
so dowbyll faces. 1579 Lyly Euphues (Arb.) 113 Too holy 
a profession^ for so hollow a person. 1593 Shaks. 2 Hen. VI, 
in. ii. 66 It is knowne we were but hollow Friends. 1593 — 
Rich. II, t. iv. 9. 1655 Fuller Ch. Hist. iv. iv. § 14 The 
Kings Army was hollow at the heart. 1769 Junius Lett. 
xxix. 131 A false or hollow friendship. 1781 Gibbon 
Decl. $ F. 11. xlii. 562 Flattering and hollow words. 
1832 Lander Adv. Niger I. v. 209 The governor's preten- 
sions are as hollow as they are improbable. 1855 Motley 
Dutch Rep. v. iii. (1866) 696 The hollow truce with the 
Huguenots in France had. .been again succeeded by war. 

6. [f. the adv. : cf. B. 2.] Complete, thorough, 
out-and-out. colloq. 

1750 Coventry Pompey Litt, x. xvi. (1785) 41/1 It was 
quite a holtoiu thing", Goliah won the day. 1761 Colman 
Jealous Wife v. (D.). So, my lord, you and 1 are both 
distanced; a hollow thing, damme. 1852 Dickens Bleak 
Ho. Ixiv, Which, in the opinion of my friendsj is a hollow 
bargain. 1894 Times 31 July 11/1 The Prince's cutter 
steadily left her opponent and gained a verv hollow victory. 

7. In various collocations, chiefly technical: 
hollow-adz, -auger, tools with concave instead 
of flat face, for curved work (Knight Diet. 
Mech.) ; hollow-bastion (see quot.) ; hollow fire 
(see quot.) ; hollow fowl, meat, ' poultry, 
rabbits, etc., any meat not sold by butchers * 
(Halliwell) ; hollow spar [tr. Ger. hohlspal\, a 
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name for Chiastolite (lire Diet. Chem. 1S23); 
hollow -stock, name of the plants Leonotis nepetse- 
folia and Malvaslmm spicatitm (Cent. Diet); 
hollow tower (see quot.) ; hollow-turner, a 
mechanic who turns hollow or concave vessels, 
funnels, etc.; hence hollow-turnery ; f hollow 
vein, the vena cava ; hollow-way, a way, road, 
or path, through a defile or cutting ; also extended, 
as in quot. 1882. Hollow Month, Mould, Plane, 
Squabe, Hollow-ware : see these words. 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey) s.v. Bastion, * Hollow ox Voided 
Bastion, is that which has only a Rampart and a Parapet, 
ranging about its Flanks and Faces, so that a void Space is 
left towards the Center or Middle. 1881 Raymono Mining 
Gloss., * Hollow-fire, a kind of hearth with blast, used for 
reheating the stamps produced in the South Welsh process 
of fining, or the bars of blister-steel in the manufacture of 
shear-steel. 1885 T. Mozley Rtmitu Towns, etc. I. 89 
People had then to be content with * "hollow fowl as 
poultry, ducks, and rabbits were alike called. 1828 Craven 
Dial., * Hollow meat, fowls, 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey) 
s.v. Tower, * Hollow Tower (in Fortif), a Rounding made 
of the remainder of two Brisures, to joyn the Courtin to 
the Orillon ; where the Small-Shot are plac'd that Ihey may 
not be too much expos'd to the Enemies Yiew. 1887 T. 
Haroy Woodlanders 11. 243 Peeping out she saw., the 
*hollow-tumer . . loading his wares — wooden bowls, dishes, 
spigots, spoons, cheese-vats, funnels and so on. Ibid. 1. 56 
A neighbour engaged in the *hollow-lurnery trade. 1591 
Sylvester Du Bartas 1. vi. 719 Through branching pipes 
of the great *Hollow-vein. 1625 Hart Anat. Ur. it. viii. 
105 Through the mesaraicke veines into the great porter 
veine, and from thence into the great hollow veine. 1761 
Sterne Tr. Shandy (1802) 111. 147 Acquainted intimately 
with every country the . . roads, and *hollow-ways which 
lead up to them. 1882 D. Gardner Qttatre Bras, etc. 182 
note, The term 4 hollow-way ' is employed by English writers 
on this battle [Waterlool . . lo designate any means of 
passage, from a footpath to a boulevard, which is enclosed 
on the sides to a considerable height, whether by walls, 
fences, hedges, houses, or embankments. 

8. Comb. (parasynthetic),as hollow-backed, -billed y 
-checked, -footed, -horned, -toned, -jawed, -vaulted, 
-voiced adjs. Also Hollow-eyed, -hearted. 

15*3 Fitzherb. Husb. § 78 The nyne propertyes of an asse 
. . the .vii. to be rounde foted, the .viii. lo be holowe foled. 
1603 J. Davies Microcosm. Wks. 1878 I. 17/2 Breath 'd out 
with grones, like hollow- voiced windes. 1791 Cowpeh 
Yardley Oak 4 A shattered veteran, hollo w-trunked perhaps. 
1831 Youatt Horse 31 (U. K. S.) Some persons j>refer a 
hollow-backed horse. 1854 Owen Skel. # Teeth in Circ. Sc., 
Organ. Nat. I.239 The ruminants.. called hollow-horned. 
B. adv. 

1. In a hollow manner ; with a hollow sound or 
voice ; insincerely. Obs. exc. in comb, (see 3). 

i6ox Shaks. Twel. N. m iv. 101 Lo, how hollow the 
fiend speakes within him. 1607 Topsell Four-/. Beasts 
(1658) 291 Then he will cough more hollow. 

2. Thoroughly, completely, out-and-out; also 
{US.) all hollow, colloq. 

[The origin of this is obscure, and has excited conjecture 
from its first appearance in literature.] 

1668-71 Skinner EtymoL Ling. Angl. s. v., He carried it 
Hollow, Lncnlenter Vicit vel Superavit, .. credo dictum 
quasi 4 he carried it wholy\ 1762 Foote Orators 1. Wks. 
1799 I. 193 Foote... You succeeded? Suds.. .Yes, yes, I got 
it all hollow. 1767 Chesterf. Lett. (1794) IV. ccexxi. 267 
He set up for the County of Middlesex, and carried it 
hollow, as the jockeys say. 1786 Wolcott {P. Pindar) 
Farew. Odes xiv. Wks. 1794 I. 185 I'm greatly pIeas'd..To 
see the foreigners beat hollow. 1824 W. Irving T. Trav. II. 
39 Her blood carried it all hollow. 1839 Times 19 Oct, In 
the article of hypocrisy . .as in sheer impudence, Mioto has it 
hollow. 1851 J. H. Newman Catk. in Eng. 367 Local 
opinion would carry it hollow against popular opinion. 1859 
Geo. Eliot A. Bede 47 She beats us younger people hollow. 

3. In Comb., qualifying ppl. adjs., to which 
hollow is hyphened ; mostly in sense 'with a hollow 
sound as hollow-bellowing, -blustering, -ringing, 
mounding, -whispering, etc. ; also * with a hollow 
foundation', as hollow-grounded. 

161 1 Sylvester Du Bartas 11. iv. v. Decay 537 O feeble 
stay I O hollow-grounded hope ! 1726-46 Thomson Winter 
737 The hollow.sounding plain Shakes from afar. Ibid. 
989 Muttering, the winds.. Blow hollow-blust'ring from the 
south. 1728-46 — Spring 91 8 The hollow- whispering breeze, 
the plaint of rills. 1864 Tennyson En. Ard. 599 The hol- 
lower-bellowing ocean. 

Hollow (hfb"), f- 1 U* Holloav 0.] 

1. trans. To render hollow or concave ; to make 
a hollow in ; to excavate. Also with out. 

c 1450 R. Gloucester's Chron. (1724) 415/1 note (MS. Coll. 
Arms) Suche a stroke cam doune . . that hit holwed the 
stonene walle to a mannes gretnesse. c 14.77 Caxton Jason 
20 b, How well the stone is myned and hollowed by con- 
l i? ue i I ^PP^ of water - *577 B. Googe Hercsbach's 
Husb. 11. (1586) 55 b, Hollowing it cunninglie with an Aulle 
or a Bodkmg. i 7 a 7 Philip Ouarll(iSi6) 46 A rock hollowed 
out hke the entrance to a church. 1784 Cowper Task vi. 
3" s ome lonely elm That age or injury has hollowed deep. 
i860 1 vhoall Glaciers 1. xviii. 125 The wall of one [fissure] 
. .was hollowed out longitudinally. 

1 fi $A tf 4 ? Tennyson Love * Duty 60 The want that hoi- 
lowM all the heart. 

b. To bend into a hollow or concave shape. 
1598 B. Jonson Ev. Man in Hnm. 1. iv, Hollow your 
body more sir, thus. 183a Tennyson Pal. of Art 109 
Hollowiog one hand against his ear, To list a foot-faJf. 
1889 Macm. Mag. Aug. 246/2, I hollowed my hands into 
the form of a binocular glass 

2. To form by making a hollow (in something) ; 
to excavate. Often with out. 
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1648 Her rick Hesper., The Cruell Maid, Next, hollow 
out a tomb to cover Me. 1687 A. Lovell tr. Tkevenot's 
Trav. 11. 19 Who led us into a Grotto hollowed in the Rock. 
1796 H. Hunter tr. St. Pierre's Stud. Nat. (1799) III. 338 
Amphitritcintreated the Nereids to hollow out that little 
bay. 1817 C. Wolfe Burial Sir J. Moore v, As we hoi- 
lowed his narrow bed, And smoothed down his lonely pillow. 

3. To make hollow in tone. 

1772 Nugent tr. Hist. Fr. Gerund I. 96 Hollowing his 
voice, and snuffling with much sedate confidence. 

4. intr. To become hollow or concave. 

<:x86o Faber Hymn, The Length 0/ Death viii, How 
suddenly earth seems to hollow. 1892 Harper's Mag. 
280/2 Her cheeks seemed to hollow in, and her chin shook. 

Hence Hollowed (h^ioud), ppl, a ., made hollow, 
excavated ; Hollowing vbl. sb., a making hollow, 
excavation; also attrib., as in hollowing-iron, 
-knife, -machine, etc. 

1607 Markham Caval. vi. (1617) 64 Make it by a little 
hollowing to bear.. from the false quarter. 1613 Purcmas 
Pilgrimage {1614)643 In boats made of a hollowed tree (like 
the Indian Canoas). 164T in T. Lechford Note-bk. (1885) 428 
One hollowing iron . .one rabbetting iron. 1697 Drvoen Virg. 
Georg. 1. 207 Then first on Seas the hollow d Alder swam. 
1714 Addison Spectator No. 584 i» 6 The digging of 
Trenches, and the hollowing of Trees, for the better Dis- 
tribution of Water. 1875 Knight Diet. Mech., Hollo7oing- 
knife (Coopering), a drawing-knife for working on concave 
surfaces. 1876 Clin. Soc. Trans. IX. 191 When the child 
was made to bend the body, this lumbar hollowing did not 
disappear. 1884 J. Pavn Lit. Recoil. 217 His hollowed 
hand and smiling attentive face. 1889 Daily News 12 Oct. 
2/1 Wooden pipes and hollowed trunks of trees. 

Hollow, v* : see Hollo v. 

f Ho'llowed, a. Obs. : see quot. 

a 1734 R. Wodrow Analecta (1842) I. 104 Being of a 
hardy frolic temper, or a little hollowed, as we call it. 

Hollow-ey • ed, a. Having hollow eyes ; having 
the eyes deep sunk in their orbits. 

a. 1539 Sk elton Vppon Deedman's Hedw No man may 
him hyde From Deth holow eyed. 1590 Shaks. Com. Err. 
v. i. 240 A needy-hollow-ey'd-sharpe-looking-wretch. 1781 
Cowper Hope 58 Hollow-eyed abstinence, and lean despair. 
1870 P'cess Alice Mem. 31 Jan. (1884) 239 Victoria looks 
very hollow-eyed, pale and wretched. 

Ho'llow-hea'rted, a. Having a hollow heart ; 
insincere, false. 

X549 Coverdale, etc Erasm. Par. Eph. Prol. (R.), 
Ho! lowe-herted flatterye and craftye deceauyng. 1648 
Gage West Ind. xii. (1655) 43 Inwardly false and hollow 
hearted. 1830 Tennyson Poems 44 Hollowheartcd apathy, 
The cruellest form of perfect scorn. 

Hence Ho How-he a- rtedness, insincerity. 

1549 Coverdale, etc. Erasm. Par. 1 John 44 Except al 
holowhartednes be also plucked quite out of y» mind. 1678 
J. Brown Life of Faith (1824) I. u. 44 The Lord discovered! 
the hollow-heartedness of many. 18 16 South ey in Q. Rev, 
XV. 539 They are haughty toward strangers, . . suspicious, 
and full of hollow-heartedoess. 

Hollowly (h^ bli), adv. [f. Hollow a. + -lt2.] 
In a hollow manner; with a hollow sound; in- 
sincerely. 

a 1547 Surrey ASneid 11. 70 Wherewith the caves gan 
hollowly resound. 1603 Shaks. Meas.forM. 11. iii. 23 He 
..try your penitence, if it be sound, Or hollowly put on. 
1607 Markham Caval.\\. (1617)63 It may couerall thehoofe 
hollowly that it may not touch the scale. 1814 Mermaid 
11. i, How strange and hollowly bis accents sound ! 1881 T. 
Hawthorne Fort. Fool 1. v, The sound echoed hollowly 
through the house. 

Hollowness (ty'bnes). [f. as prec. + -NESS.] 

1. The quality or condition of being hollow ; 
concavity ; internal emptiness ; sunken condition. 

14.. Voc. in Wr.-Wfilcker 571/32 Cavilas, holwnehse. 
c 14^0 Promp. Parv. 244/1 Holownesse of a vesselle . . con- 
cavttas. j 545 Raynold Byrth Matikynde 9 b, The . . matrix 
. .a strong bladder, hauyng in it but one vniuersal holonesse. 
1593 Shaks. Rich. II, 1. iL 59 Greefe boundeth where it 
falls, Not with the emptie hollownes, but weight. 1664 
Evelyn Pomona iii. (R.), Old trees (quite decayed with an 
inward hollowness). a 182a Shelley Mother $ Son iii. 9 
Within her ghastly hollowness of eye. 

+ 2. concr. and semi-concr. A hollow formation 
or place ; a hollow, cavity, or concavity. Obs. 

c 1374 Chaucer Troylus v. 1809 His lighte gost ful blys- 
fully is went Vp to pe holwghnesse of be seuenbe spere. 
1480 Caxton Descr. Brit. 6 Aite cherdhoke there is a grete 
holownes vndererthe. 1611 Markham Country Con lent. 1. xii. 
65 The Perch . . abideth most in Creeks and hollownesses, 
which are about the bank. 1715 Molyneux in Phil. 'Trans. 
XXIX. 375 There are Nine of these Hollownesses and as 
many Eminences, undulated as they paint Sea Waves. 

3. Of a sound or voice : see Hollow a. 4. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vii. xxvii. (1495) 242 
Yf holownesse comyth of drynesse, it is knowen by drye 
coughe. 1605 Shaks. Lear 1. i. 156 Whose low sounds 
Reuerbe no hollownesse. 1884 Mrs. C. Praeo Zero II. 64 
Helena was shocked at the hollowness of her voice. 

4. Emptiness, vanity; insincerity, falseness. 
1608-33 Bp. Hall Medit. <$■ Vows (1851) 202 Dissect this i 

close heart of mine . .and if tbou findest any hollowness, fill 
it up. 1790 G. Walker Sernt. II. xxi. 118 A thorough 
man of the world, who knows it in all its hollownesses. 1886 
Manch. Exam. 13 Jan. 5/7 The hollowness of his profes- 
sions. 

Hollow-rOOt. Herb. [A 16th c. transl. of G. 
holwurtz, hohlwurtz, applied to Aristolochia, also 
to Corydalis tubcrosa: see Grimm.] a. A name 
for Corydalis tuberosa (C. cava), also called hole- 
wort and hollowwort) ; extended by Gerarde to 
other species of Corydalis. b. erroneously, A name 
for Adoxa Moschatellina. 
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1578 Lyte Dodoeus in. ii. 316 (Of Holeworte) The roote 
whiche is holowe within is called in Germanie Holwurtz, 
that is to say in English Holowe roote, or Holewurt. 1597 
Geraroe Herbal 11. ccccxlvL (1633) 1092. 1753 Chambers 
Cycl. Supp. App., Hollow-root, .a name sometimes given lo 
the .. fumitory. 1788 Chamber s y Cycl., Moschatellina, 
hollow root, or tuberose moschatel . . a little plant common 
under our hedges, in spring. 1884 Miller Plant-n., Hole- 
wort, Hollow- wort, or Hollow-root. Corydalis tuberosa 
and Adoxa Moschatellina. 

Ho'llow-ware. Bowl- or tube-shaped ware of 
earthenware, wood, or metal : now especially the last. 

1682 [see bl. 1703 T. N. City $ C. Purchaser 274 All 
hollow Ware, (as they call Ridge-tyles, Corner, Gutter, and 
Dormar-tyles). 1744-50 W. Ellis Mod. Hnsbandm. VII. 
11. 79 Maple .. is approved of by the turner for making 
hollow-ware. 1880 Statist. Manuf. U. S. 1059 A coarse, 
greenish glass, often termed bottle-glass. .It is called in this 
country hollow ware. 1891 Daily News 9 Feb. 2/4 Cast- 
iron hollow.ware is selling very slowly. 

b.^ attrib. and Comb., as hollow-ware maker, 
making, manufacturer, f pewterer, trade, utensil. 

1682 Lond. Gas. No. 17 17/8 Francis Scagood,. .Hollow- 
Wear Pewterer, hath Molds and Stocks to Sell. 1881 Por- 
celain Works, Worcester 21 The manufacture of soup 
tureens, covered dishes, ewers and basins, &c. is called 
Hollow Ware Pressing. These objects are all made in 
moulds. 1888 A. N. Palmer Hist. Old Nonconf. Wrexham 
76 A hollow-ware manufacturer at Bewdley. 

HollOWWOrt (ty?-l0,W2>it). = Hollow-root a. 

1863 Prior Plant-n., Hollow-wort, or Hole-wort, from its 
hollow root, Corydalis tuberosa. 

t HoUowy, hol(o)wy, deriv. or by-forms of 
Hollow a. and adv. 

c 1400 Laufranc's Cimrg. 78 (MS. B.), pere hen sixe manere 
of hese Vlcus . . Venemy & holwy [MS. A. I10I0W3]. Ibid. 93 
pe Ulcus ys foule & stynkynge, be lippes . . alle aboute 
areryde & holwy [MS, A, holowel, & bis is be dy (Terence 
bytwene cancre & a foule Ulcus &an hory. 1495 Trevisa's 
Barth. De P. R, v. xliii. 160 The reynes ben flesshly poores 
and bolowy rounde and coueryd wyth fatnesse. 

Holly (fyrli). Forms : 2-5 noli, 3-6 holie, 4 
noli;, 5 hoolly, 5-6 holy, 6 holee, 7- holly. 
[Shortened from OE. holegn, holen : see Hollin.] 

1. A plant of the genns Ilex ; orig. and esp. the 
common Enropean holly, /. Aquifolium, an ever- 
green shrub or small tree with dark-green tough 
glossy leaves, having indented edges set with sharp 
stiff prickles at the points, and bearing clusters of 
small green flowers succeeded by bright red berries ; 
much used for decorating houses and churches at 
Christmas. The American holly, /. opaca, is an 
evergreen tree similar to this, found in the United 
States from Massachusetts southward. 

<rii5o Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 545/23 Ulcia, holl a 1225 
Ancr. R. 418 Ne mid holie [MS. T. holinl, ne mid breres ne 
ne biblod3e hire sulf. 14. . Songs * Carols 15th C. (Percy 
Soc.) 84 Here commys holly, that is so gent. 1470-85 
MALoav Arthur iv. xxvi, He sawe hyni sytte vnder a tree 
of hoolly. m r.545 Ascham Toxoph. 11. (Arb.) 127 Peecynge of 
a shafte with brasell and holie, or other heauy woodes. 156a 
Ludlow Ckurchw. Acc. (Camden) 108 Paid for holy and 
evy. .uij d. 1610 Guillim Heraldry in. vii. (1611) 108 There 
is a kinde of Holly that is void of these prickles.. and there- 
fore called free holly. 1805-6 Coleridge 3 Graves iv. xxiii, 
Lone hollies marked the spot. 1850 Tennyson In Mem. 
xxx, With tremhling fingers did we weave The holly round 
the Christmas hearth. 

2. Applied, with or without defining word, to 
other plants (mostly shrubs) resembling the com- 
mon holly ; e.g. (in mod. Diets.) to the holm-oak, 
Quercus Ilex \ in Australia to species of Hakea 
and Lomatia. Califoraian Holly, Heteromeles 
arbutifolia (Cent. Diet.) ; Cape Holly, Crocoxylon 
excelsum ; Ground Holly, Chimaphila umbdlata ; 
Mountain Holly, Nemopanthes canadensis ; New 
Zealand Holly, Olearia ilicifolia ( Treas. Bot. and 
Miller Plant-n.). See also box holly (Box sbA 3 b), 
Knee-holly, Sea-holly. 

1846 J. L. Stokes Disc. Australia II. iv. 132 Holly.. 
Hakea.. Sandy Soil, — produces gum. 

3. attrib. and Comb. a. Of or belonging to the 
holly, as holly-bark, -berry, -bough, -Inish, -leaf, 
-tree, -wood ; consisting or made of holly, or its 
wood, as holly-hedge, -staff, -wand. b. Special 
Combs. : holly-boy, an effigy of a boy made of 
holly, which (together with an ivy-girl) figured in 
certain village sports in East Kent on Shrove 
Tuesday ; holly-fern, Aspidium (or Polystichunt) 
Lonchitis, so named from its stiff prickly fronds ; 
holly -laurel, * the islay, Prunus ilicifolia, of Cali- 
fornia' {Cent. Diet.)', holly -leaved a., having 
leaves resembling those of the holly ; holly-oak, 
the holm-oak or evergreen oak, Quercus Ilex ; 
holly-rose, f (a) an old name for some species of 
Cistus ; (b) a name for Ttimera tilmifolia, a West 
Indian shrub with yellow flowers ; holly-set a., set 
with holly ; sb. a hedge made of holly (cf. quickset). 

1727-41 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Bird-lime, Made from *holly- 
bark boiled ten or twelve hours. 1818 La Belle Assemblee 
XVII. 85/1 Cambridge hat.. edged with *holly-berry red. 
1785 Burns Vision 1. ix, Green, slender, leaf-clad ^oily- 
boughs. 1779 Gentl. Mag. XLIX. 137 The girls.. were 
assembled in a crowd and burning an uncouth emgy, which 
they called an *Holly Boy, and which it seems they had 
stolen from the boys. 1664 Evelvn Kal. Hort. (1720) 218 
Guard it with a Furse or *Holly branch. 1506 in Kerry 
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St. Lawrence, Reading (1883) 52 It. payed for sysis to the 
*ho!y bush at Christmas \xd. 1594 Plat Jewell-ho. hi. 65 
To take a Tauerne and get a Hollibush. 1861 Miss Pratt 
Fiercer. PL VI. 192 Rough Alpine Fern, or *Holly Fern. 
1728-46 Thomson Spring 635 Some to the *holly-hed?e 
Nestling repair. 1601 Holland Pliny I. 470 The * Holly 
Icaues and all the kindes of Holme be set with sharpe 
prickes. 1777 Cook 2nd Voy. iv. iii. (R.) The *holly-leaved 
harbary. 1597 Gerards Herbal III. xxx. 1159 Holme Oke, 
Huluer Oke, or *Holly Oke. Ibid. 111. iii. 1092 Of *HoIlie 
Roses, or Cistus. 1700 tr. C<nvley*s 6 Bks. Plants iv. 90 
Why Holly-Rose, dost thou, of slender frame, And without 
scent, assume a Rose's Name? 1664 Evslvs Sylva xxi. 
(1812) K 274 Let every fifth or sixth be a * Holly-set; they 
will grow up infallibly with your Quick. 1787 9 Woausw. 
Even. Walk 10 'Mid clustering isles, and *holly-sprinkled 
steeps. 1538 TuaxEfl Libelhts C j a, Angli an *holy tie, & 
an Huluar tre nomtnant. 1864 Symec Eng. Bot. (ed. 3) II. 
222 There are records of Holly trees of great size growing 
in some of the counties of England. 1573 Tusser Hush. 
Ixxvii. (1878) 169 Let *ho!liewand threate. Let fisgig be 
beate. *688 R. Holme Armoury it. 41/2 The Hone is .. 

* Hollywood converted into stone. 1864 Svme Eng. Bot. 
(ed. 3) II. 222 To the turner Holly wood is very valuable. 

Holly, obs. form of Wholly. 

HolIybut(t, -dame, obs. var. Halibut, -dom. 

Hollyhock (h^lihp k) . Forms : 3 holihoc, 4-7 
holihocke, 5 holyhokke, holy hokke, 6 holioke, 
hollihoke, holyoke, -ocke, hollyhocke, holly- 
oke, 6-7 hollihoeke, hollioke, holyhocke, 7 
holliock, -oak, holyhock, hollyoak, 7-8 holy- 
hock, 8 holyoak, holy-oak, ?9 holly -oak, 7- 
holly-hock, 8- hollyhock, [f. Holt a. + Hock 
sb. 1 mallow: evidently of hagiological origin; cf. 
the Welsh name hocys be ndigaid, which appears to 
translate a med.L. *malva benedicta. Another name 
was caulis Sancti Cztthberii, * Seynt Cut berts- cole T : 
seeAlphila 61 s.y.Euiscus, 110 s. v. Malua* 

Tbe guess that 'the hollyhock was doubtless so called 
from being brought from the Holy Land * has been offered 
in ignorance of the history of the word.] 

1 1. orig. The Marsh Mallow, Allhnea officinalis 
(in med.L. ibiscum malva t bis malva, OF. vie 
mauve ,F.guiwauve,Sp. malvaviscd). Obs. 

# c 1*65 Voc. Names Plants in Wr.-Wulcker 556/24 Althea, 
i. ymalue, i. holihoc. a 1387 Sinon. Barthol. (Anecd. Oxon.) 
10 Altea, 1. holihocke. Ibid. 43 Wimave, i. holt hocke. 
c 1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 56 Take malowe leues . . & be 
rote of holihocke \B. holy hokkek c 1440 Prom/. Parv. 
243/2 Holy hokke, or wylde malowe.., altea, malviscus. 
c 1465 A lphita(Anecd. Oxon. )+Alta malua . .gall. wymalue, 
anglice holyhokke. 1538 Turner Libellus A ij a, Altheam 
aliqui ebiscum, siue ibiscum nominant,officinaemaluam, bis 
maluam, nostrates Holy oke. 1610 Markh/,m Master/, it. 
clxxiii. 489 An oyntment made of holy-hoxe, or sea-mallowes. 
1614 — Cheap Husb. It. xxv. 149 Annoint her feet with the 
juyce of the Hearb Holyhocke. 

A. Jtfow, The plant Alihsea rosea, of the same 
genus as the prec, a native of China and southern 
Europe, having a very tall and stout stem bearing 
numerous large flowers on very short stalks ; many 
varieties, with flowers of different tints of red, 
purple, yellow, and white, are cultivated in gardens. 

1548 Tleneh Names of Herbes s. v. Malua, Malua hor- 
tensis is of two kindes. The one is called alone in greeke 
Malache in englishe Holyoke, and of thys sort is the iag?ed 
mallowe. [He distinguishes it from 'Althea and Hibiscus 
.. in englishe marrishe Mallowe'.] 1551 _ Herbal 1. 
B viij a, By thys description it is playne that our comon 
holyoke is not Althea. 1573 Tusser Husb. xliii. (1878) 96 
Holiokes, red, white and carnations. 1625 B. Jonson 
Pan's Anniv. 29 Bright crowne-imperiall, king's-speare 
holy-hocks. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 510 This Experiment of 
seuerall Colours, coinming vp from one Seed, would bee 
tried also in.. Poppy and Hollyoke [1677 Hollyoak]. 1641 
True Char. Untrue Bislwp 10 Who wcareth . .a fine holliock 
for the knot of his girdle. 1700 tr. Cowley's 6 Bks. Plants 
iv. 89 The Holihock disdains the common size Of Herbs, 
and like a Tree do's proudly rise. 1741 Compl Fam.-Piece 
11. iii. 357 Sow Pinks . . Holyoaks, annual Stocks. 1766 
Anstev Bath Guide xi. 106 Like a Holy-Hock, noble, 
majestic, and tall. 1830 Tennyson Song, *A spirit haunts ', 
Heavily hangs the hollyhock, Heavily hangs the tiger-lily. 

Jig. 1897 Violet Hunt Unkist, Unkind! ii. (ed. 2) 24 It 
takes a great bouncing hollyhock of a woman to look well 
here, not a white lily, as they call me in town. 

b. atlrib. and Comb., as hollyhock blossom , root ; 
hollyhock-rose, an American species of club-moss, 
Selaginella lepidophylla, also called resurrect ion- 
planl ; hollyhock-tree, a malvaceous tree, Hibis- 
cus splendcns, found in Australia. 

1616 Surfl. & Markh. Country Farme 145 The decoction 
of hollihoeke roots. 

Holm, holme 1 (h<?u m ). Also Sc. howm. 
[In sense 1, OE. holih sea, ocean, wave (only 
in poetic lang.); in sense 2, a. ON. holmr islet 
in a bay, creek, lake, or river, meadow on the 
shore ; corresp. to OS., LG. holm hill. 

These are generally held to be the same word ; the sense 
' hill '(not recorded in OE., though used by Layamon) being 
taken as the original (related to the stem of Hill sb., and 
so to L. col/is, culmen); thence it is supposed arose the 
sense * islet ', and fig. that of * billow ', * wave * sea ' ; but 
this last is obscure. (Med.L. holmns, hutmus are from Eng.)] 
f I. 1. The sea, the wave. (Only in OE.) 

a 1000 Beowulf (Z.) 240 Hider ofer holmas. /bid. 1593 
J>a oe mid hroS-gare on holm wliton. 1 189* Stopf. Brooke 
E. E. Lit. iii. 59 The one who is killed swims in the holm.] 
II. 2. A small island, an islet ; esp. in a river, 
estuary, or lake, or near the mainland. 
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(Frequent in place- names, as Steep Holme in the Severn, 
Priestholm near Anglesea, Rampskolm and Lingkolm in 
Derwent water, Willow Holm near Carlisle ; but, as a living 
word, applied only to the small grassy Ulets in Orkney and 
Shetland, and (as a foreign word) to those of Norway, Ice- 
land, etc.) 

1c 1050 O. E. Chron. (MS. C.) an. 902 J>y ilean gore wars 
bat jefeoht act bam Holme Cantwara & baia Deniscra. 
* jroo /bid. (Laud MS.) an. 1025 Her for Cnut cyng to 
Denmearcon mid scipon to bam holme aet ea baere halgan. 
c 1440 Promp. Pan: 244/1 Holm, of a sonde yn the see (A*, 
holme of sowude in be see ; Hart, holm or sond of the see>, 
bitalassnm, vel Animus. 1556 \V. Towrson in Hakluyt 
Voy. (1589) ti2 The 13. daye we came hetwext the flat 
Holmes and the steepe Holmes. 1693 J. Wallace Orkney 
92 Holm, a little Isle for the most part desart, and only 
employed for pasturage. 1706 Maule Hist. Picts in Misc. 
Scot. (1818) I. 103 Some times they stand in little holms in 
the midst of lochs. 1839 Stonehouse Axkolme 261 The 
monks of the Priory of Thornholmes . . built a convenient 
house on a holme or small island between Owston and 
Gulnethorpe. 1846 M c Culloch Acc. Brit. Empire (1854) 
I. 315^ In Orkney .. Some of the islets, or holms, appear 
like gigantic pillars, rising perpendicularly from the sea : 
these are the resort of vast numbers of sea-fowl. 1886 
Bubton Arab. Nts. 1. 126 An islet, a mere holm, girt on all 
sides by the sea. 

(| b. (In Sw. and Da.) A dockyard, shipyard.- 

1654 Whitelocks Jrnl. Sived. Emb. (1772) II. 249 White- 
locke came to the holme where the ship was to be launched. 

3. A piece of flat low-lying ground hy a river or 
stream, submerged or surrounded in time of flood. 

In living use in the south of Scotland {howm} and north 
of England, and extending far south in place-names; 
'a flat pasture in Romney Marsh (Kent) is yet called the 
Holmes* (Way). 

Newminster Carlul (Surtees)22g Item in le Suther- 
holme, duas acras, in le Northerholme, tres rodas .. ab 
australi fine del holme usque ad aquilonalem finein ejusdem 
holmi. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 243/2 Holm, place . . he-syde a 
water, hulmus, 1531 Nottingham Rec. III. 369 For the 
holm bytwen the Grey Frere walle and Leen. 1799-1805 
Woaosw. Prelude 1. 275 O Derwent 1 winding among 

frassy holms. 1803 — Yarrow Unvis. v, 'Oh ! green, 1 said 
, 'are Yarrow's holms 1806 Gazetteer Scotl. (ed. 2) s.v. 
Dreghom, The holms on the banks of the rivers Annock and 
Irvine are a fine deep loam. 1864 Tennvson North. Farmer 
(O. S.) xiii, Wi *auf the cows to cauve an' Thornahy holms 
to plow 1 1865 Livingstone Zambesi xiii. 264 On these 
holmes herds of buffaloes and waterbucks daily graze, 
fill. 4. A hill. Obs. rare. 
C1205 Lay. 20712 Into ban ha3e wude, in to ban hae^e 
holme. Ibid. 20861 He [be yoxI ulih to ban holme, & his 
hoi isecheS. 

IV. 5. aitrib. and Comb, (in sense 2 or 3). 

1744 W. STUKELEYinJ»/^»z.(Surtees) III. 173 The Roman 
money found here in great abundance; they call them 
Holm-pennys. 1865 H. H. Dixon Field tf Fern V. 308 Half 
bred lamhs are on the holme land near the river. 

Holm 2 (hJam). Also 4- holme. [A phonetic 
corruption of holn from OE. holm, Hollin, holly.] 

1. Tbe common holly. Obs. exc. dial. 

c 1386 Chauces Knt.'s T. 2063 Ook, firre, birch, Aspe, 
Alder, holm, popeler. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 244/1 Holme, 
or holy, ulmus, hussus. 1577 B. Googe Heresbach's Husb. 
n. (1586) 108 b, Holme, or Holly, is .. continually greene. 
1598 Stow Snrv. xi. (1603) 98 Nay led full of Holme and 
Iuie. 1598 Florio, Agrifogtio lalso Agui/bglio], the Holly, 
the Holme, or Huluer tree. r6oi Hol la nd Pliny 1 . 470 All 
the kindes of Holme be set with sbarpe prickes. 1774 
Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1862) I. 11. v. 325 Feeding on holm, 
elder-trees, and brambles. 1859 All Y. Round No. 36. 225 
Still called holme in Devonshire. .in Norfolk it is called 
hulver. 1893 Westm. Gaz.' 21 June 3/1 (New Forest) He 
' rattles like a boar in a holme '. .is still a familiar saying. 

2. The Holm-oak. 

tSS* Coopeh Elyofs Diet. s. v. Hex, A tree called of some 
Holme. 1577 B. Googe Heresbach's Husb. 1. (1586) 4 
Sometime 1 list to rest me under an old Holme. 1591 
Spenser Virg. Gnat 215 The blacke Holme that loves 
the watrie vale ; And the sweete Cypresse, signe of deadly 
bale. 1601 Holland Pliny I. 495 There is an Holme 
growing in the Vatican, elder than Rome it selfe. a 1701 
Seoley Virg. Past. Wks. 1722 I. 262 Often from a hollow 
Holm the Crow Did on the left the coming Mischief show. 
1726 Leoni Albert fs Arc/tit. I. 25/2 The Holm, and all 
other Sorts of Oaks. 1814 Cakv Dante (Chandos) 206 
A sturdy holm, Rent from its fibres hy a blast. 

3. Comb., as holm-berry (dial.), -dish (made of 
holly - wood), -wood ; holm - cock, -screech, 
-thrush, local names of the missel-thrush, from its 
feeding on holly-berries. See also Holm-oak, -tree. 

1601 Holland Pliny I. 267 Stakes and posts . . of Holme 
wood. 1758 Borlase Cormvall 244 The . . missel-bird . . 
which we call in Cornwall the holm-thrush. 1771 Genii. 
Mag. XLI. 489 Holm dishes held our rustic cheer. 1885 
Swainson Prov. Names Birds 1 Missel Thrush Holm 
thrush, Holm cock, Holm screech (Cornwall, Devon, 
Dorset). 1891 T. Hardv Tess I. 102 Let me put one little 
kiss on those holmberry lips. 

f Holme, obs. form of Hame 2 , Haulm. 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. 244/1 Holme, or halm. 1533 Fitzherr. 
Husb. % 15 They must have hombers or collars, holmes 
withed about theyr necks. 1552 Hulokt, Thacke eryge, 
holme, or strawe, slipula. 1565-73 Coope* Thesaurus s.v. 
Casa, Stramincat casz, made of holme. 

t Holmen, a. Obs. [f. Holm 2 + -en* ; cf. 
oaken.] Of holm or holly ; made of holly-wood. 

13 ■• AT. Alt's. 4945 Her garnement .. of holmen leues. 
a 1618 Sylvester Mayden^s Blush ^41 Hee makes a shift 
to cut an holmen pole. /bid. 1782 The Lad here loads the 
Asse with Holmen sprnyes. 

t Holmes. Obs. Also 5 holiness, 7 hollmes. 
[A cormption of Ulmes (Ulm).] A fustian made at 
Ulm in Germany; more fully Holmes fustian. 
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1474 in Dauney Anc. Scot. Melodies (1838), Item, x. elnes 
of blak holmess fustian to the trumpatis doublat.s. 1547 
Boorde /ntrod. Knowl. xiv. (1870) 161 A cyte called Ulmes, 
where fustyan vlmes is made, that ue cal holme*. 1551 
Ascham Let. Wks. 1865 I. n. 264 This city is enriched by 
making of fuschian called in England barburuslie holmes 
fuschian. 1624 Nawortk I J oust h. Bks. (Surtees) 2 1 3, 3 yards 
of white hollmes, iiij t . 1633 /bid. 298, 9 yeardes of holmes 
fustian, xij ". 

II Holmgang. [mod. ad. ON. holmganga, 
* going to the holm ' (or islet) on which a duel wns 
fought.] A duel to the death. 

1847 1. A. Blackwell in Mallet North. Antiq. 288 The 
question at issue was decided with sword and battle-axe 
by a holmgang. 1865 Kings ley Hercw. I. iv. 145 Me 
happier the Valkyrs shall hail from the holmgang. 1891 
Rioer Haggard Eric xii. 115 The two who shall stand 
against me in holmgang. 

Holm-oak (h<*vmiouk). [f. Holm 2 + Oak.] 
The evergreen oak (Quercus Ilex^, a native of 
Italy and other Mediterranean countries ; so called 
from the resemblance of its dark evergreen foliage 
to that of the holly. 

1597 Geraaoe Herbal 111. xxx. 1159 The Ilex . . might he 
called Holme Oke, Huluer Oke, or Holly Oke, for difterence 
from the shrub or hedge tree Agrifolium, which is simply 
called Holme, Holly, and Huluer. 1599 Thynne Animadv. 
(1875) 47 The Cerrus, being the tree whiche we comonly call 
the ' holme oke '(as Cooper also expoundeth the Ilex to be that 
whiche wee call holme). 1770 Langhorne Plutarch (1879) 
I. 8/1 JEgevxs gave a scarlet sail dyed with the juice of the 
flower of a very flourishing holm-oak. 1837 Longf. Fri* 
thiofs Homestead 19 A table of holm-oak, Polished and 
white, as of steel. 

attrib. 1830 tr. Aristoph. Acham. 29 The sparks . . leap 
aloft from the holm-oak embers. 

Holm-tree. [f. Holm2.] 

1. The holly; =Holm^ i. Obs. exc. dial. 
CX400 Soivdone Bab. 61 He rested him vndere an holme 

tre. 1576 Turbehv. Venerie 89 Holies of holme trees. 1778 
Eng. Gazetteer (ed. 2) s.v. Lydd, Near the sea, is a place 
called Holmstone.. which abounds.. with holm-trees. 1887 
T. Hardy Woodlanders III. 286 l'hey had arranged that 
their meeting.. should be at the holm-tree. 

2. The holm-oak; =Holm2 2. 

1565 Cooper Thesaurus s. v. /ligneus, A branch of 
holme tree. 1606 Holland Sneton. 79 In the Hand Capreie, 
the boughes of a very old hol metree. .became fresh againe 
at his comming thitber. 1802 R. Brookes' Gazetteer 
(ed. 12) s.v. Landcs, The holm-tree, of the bark of which 
corks are made. 

Holn, pa. pple. of Hele vJ* Obs. 

Holnes, obs. form of Wholeness. 

Holo- {hplt>\ before a vowel hol-, combining 
form of Gr.oXos 'whole, entire', occurring in various 
scientific and technical terms, for the more im- 
portant of which see their alphabetical places; 
sometimes opposed to hemi- or merth. In Crys- 
tallography, denoting that a crystal or crystalline 
form has the full number of faces (Holohedral, 
Holosymmetrtcal), or the full number of normals 
(Holosystematic), belonging to its system. 

f Ho'lagfogTie Med. Obs. [Gr. ay<uy6s leading], 
sb. a. medicine reputed to expel all morbid humours ; 
adj. having this property. Holarthri'tic a. [Ar- 
thritic], affected with gout in all the joints. 
|| Hole *t linos [Gr. tOvos nation, race], an undivided 
primitive stock or race ; hence Hole thnic a. (less 
correctly holo-ethnic), pertaining or relating to a 
holethnos. Holetrous (-rtras) a. Zool. [Gr. yTpov 
abdomen], of or pertaining to the Holetra^ a division 
of Arachnids in which the abdomen is closely joined 
to the thorax (Mayne Expos. Lex. 1854). Holo- 
■ba ptist, one who baptizes by immersion. Holo- 
branchiate (-brse ijki^t), -ious (-ios) adjs. Ich- 
thyol [Gr. 0payx«i gills], having complete gills or 
branchial apparatus: opp.to hemibranchiate. Holo- 
cephalous (-se'fates) a. [Gr. ncfaXrj head], having 
an entire or undivided skull, as the group llolo- 
cephali of fishes, in which the hyomandibular bone 
is continuous with the cranium ; so Holoce'phal, 
a fish belonging to this group. Hol ochlamy date 
(-klarmid/t), -chlamydic (-klamrdik) adjs. Zool. 
[Gr. x Aa /"k mantle], having the margin of the 
pallium entire, as the suborder Holochlajnyda of 
gastropods. Ho loehrone (-kr<?«n) Math. [Gr. 
XpoVos time], a curve such that the times of descent 
of a heavy particle through different portions of it 
are a given function of the arcs described. Holo- 
cryptic (-krrptik) a. [Cryptic], wholly hidden or 
secret ; spec, of a cipher incapable of being read 
except by those who have the key (Webster 1864). 
Holocrystalline a., wholly crystalline in strnc- 
ture ; opp. to hemicrystalline. Holodacty lic a. 
Pros., consisting entirely of dactyls except the last 
foot, as a hexameter. || Hologfa-strula Embryol., 
the gastrula of a holoblastic ovum (opp. to mcro* 
gaslruld) ; hence Hologa-strular a., of the nature 
of a hologastrula. Holognathous (holp-gnaj^s) a. 
Zool. [Gr. 7*6:005 jaw], having the jaw in one piece, 
as the section Holognatha of gastropods. Holo- 
hemihe draZ a. Cryst., having the full number of 
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planes in half the octants ; sometimes said of the 
inclined hemihedral forms of the isometric system. 
Holohexa'g'onal a. Cry si., having the full number 
of normals belonging to the hexagonal system. 
Holophanerous (-fce-neras) a. Entom. [Gr. <pavcp6s 
manifest], wholly discernible; applied after Latreille 
to the metamorphosis of insects when complete 
(Craig 1S47). Kolophytlc (-fi'tik) a. BioL [Gr. 
<pvrov plant], wholly plant-like ; used in reference 
to the nutrition of certain Protozoa. || Holople*xia 
nome-wd. [as if mod.L., after apoplexia Apo- 
plexy], general or total paralysis (cf. Hemi- 
plegia). Holo-ptica. (see quot.). Holorhi-nal a. 
Omith. [Gr. fiv- nose], having the nasal bones 
slightly or not at all cleft. Holosericeous 
(-seri'J'as) a. Bot. [L. sericum silk], wholly covered 
with silky pubescence. Holosiderite (-si-derait) 
[Gr. afoijpos iron : see -ite], a meteorite consisting 
entirely or almost entirely of iron. Holosiphonate 
(-sai'fonA) a. ZooL, having a completely tnhular 
siphon, as the order Holosiphona or Dibratuhiata 
of cephalopods. Holosponda'ic a. Pros., consist- 
ing wholly of spoodees, as a hexameter. Holo- 
stean (iwl^'stfan) [Gr. barkov bone] a., entirely 
bony; having a wholly osseous skeleton, as the 
gronp Holostei of ganoid fishes ; sb. a fish belonging 
to this group; so Holo steons a. » prec. Holo- 
sterio (-ste'rik) a. [irreg. f. Gr. artpds solid], 
wholly solid ; applied to a barometric instrument 
in which no liquid is employed, as an aneroid. 
Holote'sseral, Holotetra-g-onal adjs. Cryst., 
having the full number of normals belonging to 
the tesseral, or the tetragonal, system. Holothecal 
(-brkal) a. Omith. [Gr. Oiiicn case, envelope], 
having the tarsal envelope entire or undivided. 
Holotrichous (twl^trikas) a. Biol. [Gr. 9pl£, rpi\- 
hatr], belonging to the order Holotricha of in- 
fusorians, which have similar cilia all over the 
body. Holotrochous (h<?brtr#k3s) a. BioL [Gr. 
Tpo\fc wheel], belonging to the division Holotrocha 
of Rotifers, which have one entire trochal disk. 
Holozolc (-zJuik) a. BioL [Gr. fcuo? animal], wholly 
like an animal in mode of nutrition : said of certain 
Protozoa, in opposition to holophylic. 

1683 Salmon Doron Med. 1. 38 *Holagogues, or Pan- 
chymagogues. 1854 Mayne Expos. Lex., Holagogus, .. 
applied to medicines that evacuate or empty ; holagogue. 
Ibid., Holarthriticus, of or belonging to H olarthritis \ 
*holarthritic. 1876 Douse Grimm's L : § 7. 11 note, 1 shall 
venture, for brevity, to call the primitive undivided Indo- 
European people the * Holethnos ' . . whence the adjective 

* *Holethnic * by correct derivation. 1890 A themenm 7 June 
733/1 The germ from which the Aryan ' holethnic ' language 
was developed. « 1641 Bp. Mountagu Acts tf Mon. (16421 

S9 These hypocrites were not onely Hemerobaptists, but 
orabaptists, and *Holohaptists, washing .. almost every 
honre in the day, if not their whole body, yet some parts 
of the body. 1885 Syd. SocLex., *Holooranchialc. 1854 
Mavne Expos. Lex., *Holobranchious. 1886 Athenaeum 
J2 June 782/2 Callorhynchus . . is the southern representative 
of the northern 4 *holocephalous ? Chimaera. 1884 Q. J ml, 
Geo/. Soc. XL. 446 The ground mass is *holocrystalline. 
1891 Athenaeum 19 Sept. 391/1 He. .describes the principal 
igneous^ rocks in groups under the Ihree heads, A. Holo- 
crystalline, B. Hemicrystalline, and C Highly Glassy 
Rocks. 1895 Story-Maskelyne Crystallogr.% 2^5 [Hexa- 
gonal systcml Holo-systematic haplohedral forms; or *holo- 
hexagonal haplohedra. Ibid. § 237 Holohexagonal mero- 
symmetry ; 1888 Rolleston & Jackson Anim. Life^ 820 
In some instances where chlorophyl is present, nutrition 
appears to take place as in plants, in other words the Proto- 
zoon is *holophytic. But the presence of chlorophyl need 
not necessarily lead to holophytic nutrition. 1801 Syd. 
Smith in Mem. (1855) I. 46 Why this *holoplexia on sacred 
occasions alone ? Why call in the aid of paralysis to piety ? 
1893 E. A. Butler Household Ins. ix. 186 The eyes of the 
males come completely into contact on the forehead . . Flies 
whose eyes meet in this way are said to be **hoIoptic' 
(whole-eyed). 1872 Cours Key N. Amer. Birds (1884) 165 
A bird having the (nasal) bones .. with moderate forking, 
so that the angle of the fork bounding the nostrils behind, 
does not reach so far back as the fronto-premaxillary suture, 
is termed *holorhinal. 189a Gadow Classif. Birds in Proc. 
Z00L Soc, 5 CEdicnemidse, Cosmopolitan, Holorhinal. No 
basipterygoid processes. 1831 DoxGard. Diet. I. p. xvii, 

* Holosericeous, covered all over with silky down. 188 1 
Lubbock Pres. Addr. Brit. Assoc. in Nature No. 618. 409 
The whole class of meteorites, consisting of iron generally 
alloyed with nickel, which Daubree terms *Holosiderites. 
1870 Rolleston Anim. L ife 264 *Holostean Ganoids. 1870 
N. Q. 4th Ser. VI. 41* * Holosteric. .has appeared of late 
years, as the distinguishing name of a particular form of 
barometer, resembling an aneroid. 1875 Knight Diet. 
Mcch. s.v., The aneroid of Vidi, and the bent tube of 
Bourdon, are examples of holosteric barometers. 1895 
Story - Maskelyne Crystallogr. § 176 Holo-systematic 
haplohedral forms; or *holo-tesseral hemihedra. Ibid. 
§ 207 Holosystematic haplohedral forms; *holotetragonal 
hemihedra. 187a Coues Key N. Amer. Bi^ds (1884) 125 A 
booted or *holothecal tarsus chiefly occurs* in the higher 
O seines. 1877 Huxley Anat. Inv. Anim. ii. 104 In the 
*holotnchous Paramoecium . . there is a very distinct cor- 
tical layer. 188s E. R. Lank ester in Encycl. Brit. XIX. 
861/2 All [the Ciliata] are *holoioic in their nutrition, though 
some are said to combine with this saprophytic and holo- 
phytic nutrition. 1888 Rolleston & Jackson Anim. Life 
820 The faod-material consists . . of living or dead animals 
or plants, and the Protozoon is then said to be holoioic. 



I Holoblastic (h^loblae'stik), a. BioL [f. Holo- 
+ Gr. f3\aa76s germ, -blast + -10. J Of an ovum : 
Wholly germinal ; undergoing total segmentation 
(as in most mammals). Opp. to meroblastic. 

187a Coues Key N. Amer. Birds (1884) 220 Supposing it 
already fertilized, the whole of its contents would develop 
into the body of the embryo. It would therefore be holo- 
blastic. 1879 tr. Haeckets EvoL Man 1. 215 Such animal 
eggs have long been called holoblastic. .by Rcmak, because 
in them the cleavage into cells extends to the whole mass. 

So Ho-loblast, a holoblastic ovum {Cent. Vict.). 

Holocaust (h/rlokpst), sb. [a. F. holocauste 
(1 2th c), ad. late L. holocaustum, a. Gr. b\6icavaTov 
nent. of oKunavaros (by-form of 6\6tcavros) y f. SAo-y 
whole + tcavar6s, tcavrvs burnt.] 

1. A sacrifice wholly consumed by fire ; a whole 
burnt offering. 

£1150 Gen. <$• Ex. 1326 Ysaac was leid Sat auter on, So 
men sulden holocaust don. 1516 TisnALE Mark xii. 33 
A greater thynge then all holocaustes and sacrifices. 1680 
H. More Apocal. Apoc. lot In the latter part thereof 
stands the altar of Holocausts. 173a Berkeley Alciphr. 
v. § 3 Those Druids would have sacrificed many^a holo- 
caust of free-thinkers. 1847 Grote Greece n. xxxiL (1862) 
III. 162 A holocaust of the most munificent character. 

2. trans/, and fig. a. A complete sacrifice or 
offering, b. A sacrifice on a large scale. 

1497 Bp. Alcock Mons Perfect. C iij a, Very true obedyence 
is an holocauste of martyrdom made to Cryste. 1648 J. 
Beaumont Psyche xxtv. exciv. (R.), The perfect holocaust 
of generous love. 1688 in Lond. Gaz. No. 2401 /i We., 
humhly offer our Lives and Fortunes .. which is that true 
Holocaust which alt true honest-hearted Scotsmen will give 
to so good.. a Prince. ^1711 Ken Anodynes Poet. Wks. 
1721 III. 477 While 1 thy Holocaust remain. 1868 M. Pat- 
tison Academ. Org. y. 139 By another grand holocaust of 
fellowships we might perhaps purchase another respite. # 

C. Complete consumption by fire, or that which 
is so consumed; complete destruction, esp. of a 
large number of persons; a great slaughter or 
massacre. 

1671 MtLTON Samson 1702 Like that self-begotten bird 
In the Arabian woods embost, That no second knows nor 
third, And lay erewhile a Holocaust, a i7ii Ken Christophil 
Poet. Wks. 1721 I. 442 Shou'd gen'ral Flame this World 
consume.. An Holocaust for Fontal Sin. 1833 L. Ritchie 
Wand, by Loire 104 Louis V 11.. once made a holocaust of 
thirteen hundred persons in a church. 1883 Mrs. Croker 
Pretty Miss Neville III. 124 When Major Percival has 
made a holocaust of your letters. 

Hence Ho locaust v. trans., to offer as a holo- 
caust. Holocau'stal, Holocatrstic adjs., belong- 
ing to or of the nature of a holocaust. 

1651 Cleveland Poems 52 Where you might have seen 
His conscience holocausted lo his spleen. 1828 Btackut. 
Mag. XXIV. 350 The retainers, ruggin* and rivin' at bolo- 
caustal sheep. 1871 R. B. Vaughan St. Thomas 0/ Aquin 
II. 920 The first principles of holocanstic sacrifice. 

Holograph, (h^-bgrof), a. and sb. [a. F. holo- 
graph* (also olographe) or ad. late L. holograph-its, 
a. Gr. 6\6ypa<p-os, f. oAo-y whole + -ipatyos written.] 

A. adj. Of a deed, letter, or document : Wholly 
written by the person in whose name it appears. 

1753 Stewart's Trial 24 Principal holograph letter, by 
Allan Stewart . .addressed to Duncan Stewart of Glenbucky. 
1754 Erskine Priuc. Sc. Law (1809) 298 Holograph deeds 
(written by the granter himself) are effectual without wit- 
nesses. 1897 z$th Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. vm. 15s 
These letters are all holograph of the Duke. 1898 Daily 
Neivs 26 Jan. 7/6 According to the law of Belgium, a man 
might make his testament in two or three different ways, 
and one of those was by a holograph will. 

B. sb. 1. A letter or other document written 
wholly by the person in whose name it appears. 

1613 Cockeram, Holograph, a Testament all written by 
the Testators hands, a 1834 Lamb Let. to Mantling (L.), 
I have got your holograph. 1848 Wharton Law Lex., 
Holograph, a deed written entirely by the grantor him- 
self, which . . is held by the Scotch law valid without wit- 
nesses. 1856 Mas. Browning Aur. Leigh 1. Poems 1890 
VI. 32 A palimpsest, a prophet's holograph Defiled, erased 
and covered by a monk's. 

2. In holograph : wholly in the author's hand- 
writing. 

£1817 Hocc Tales % Sk. IT. 255 Two short codicils in his 
own holograph. 1873 Browning RedCott. Nt.-cap iy. 650 
Bequeathed, .by testament In holograph. 

Hence Hologra phic, Hologra-phical adjs. — A; 
Holo-fjraphy, writing wholly by one's own hand. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Holographical, wholly written 
with his own band, from whom it is sent. 1737-41 Chambers 
Cycl. s.v. Hobgraphum, The Romans did not approve of 
holographic testaments. x8oa-ia Bentham Ration. Jndic. 
E id. (1827)11.459 Autography or holography. 1895 C olu tu- 
bus (Ohio) Disp. 1 July 1 Heirs under the holographic will. 

Holohedral (h^bhrdral, -he'dral), a. Cryst. 
[f. Holo- + Gr. ? dpa seat, base + -al.] Of a crystal : 
Having the full number of planes required by the 
highest degree of symmetry belonging to its system. 

1837 Dana Min. i. (1844) 38 The holohedral and hemi- 
hedral forms may be separately considered. 1855 W. A. 
Miller Chem. 103 Hemihedral forms . . may be derived 
from a holohedral form, as the tetrahedron is from the 
octahedron. 

So Holohe-drism, the condition or quality of 
being holohedral, crystallization in holohedral 
forms. Holohe-dron [cf. F. hololdri\, a holo- 
hedral crystal or form. (In mod. Diets.) 

II Holometa"bola (hfwtomftae-rxtta), sb. pi En- 



tom. [mod.L., nent. pi. (sc. insecta), f. Gr. 0A0- 
Holo- + fi€Ta&6\oi changeable.] The insects which 
undergo complete metamorphosis. (More usually 
called simply Jlfetabola.) Hence Holometabo lie, 
Holometa'holous^r/V., undergoing complete meta- 
morphosis. Holometa bolism, Holometa boly, 
complete metamorphosis. 

1870 Rolleston Anim. Life In trod. 113 A period of 
quiescence as • pupae '. . gives the Holometabolous orders of 
Insects an advantage as regards their distribution over the 
colder regions. 1875 Blake Zool. 281 In the 3rd or holo- 
metabolic sub-class, tbe insect passes through 3 stages. 

Holometer (h^-mitai). [f. Holo- + -meter. 
Cf7 F. holomUre (1690 Furetiere), ad. mod.L. holo- 
metritm, f. Gr. 0A0- Holo- + fxirpov measure.] A 
mathematical instrument for making all kinds of 
measurements ; a pantometer. 

1696 Phillips (ed. 5), Holometer, a Mathematical Instru- 
ment for the easie measuring of any thing whatever, in- 
vented by Abel Tull. 1717-41 Chambers Cycl. s.v., The 
holometer is the same with what is otherwise denominated 
pantometer. 1830 Mech. Mag. XIV. 42 To determine how 
far the holometer be entitled to supersede the sector in 
point of expense, accuracy or expedition. 

Ho lom Orphic (h^m^ufik), a. [f. Holo- + 
Gr. ftofxp-Ti shape, form + -ic] 

1. Cryst. The same as Holohedral or Holo- 
symmetrical, esp. as distinguished from Hemi- 
morphic. 

2. Math. Said of a function which is monogenic, 
uniform, and continuous. 

1880 G. S. Carr Synops. Math. Index 886 Holomorphic 
functions. 1893 Forsyth Theory of Functions i§ When 
a function is called holomorphic without any limitation, the 
usual implication is that the character is preserved over the 
whole of the plane which is not at infinity. 

So Ho lomorphy, f the character of being holo- 
morphic ' {Cent. Did.). 

Holophote (hp-\o(o»t). [f. Holo- + Gr. <pw, 
<pojT'6s light. (The adj. holophotalwzs first formed : 
see below.)] An optical apparatus, used in light- 
houses, etc., by which the whole, or nearly the whole, 
of the light from a lamp or other source is made 
available for illumination by means of reflective or 
refractive media or both. 

1859 T. Stevenson Light/to. Illumination 25 The optical 
arrangement which produces this result may be termed a 
Holophote. 1 86a Rep. Juries Intemat. Exkib. xtu.28 All 
rays coming from the back of the flame are directed through 
the holophote. 1881 Athettseum No. 2828. 21 Mr. J. H. A. 
Macdonald, Q.C., the late Solicitor-General for Scotland, 
has constructed an 'electric holophote course indicator*. 
1884 Globe 8 July, It is the Holophote that reflects the red, 
white, and blue colours on the cascade, also the parti- 
colours on the fountains themselves. 

So Kolopno'taJ. a., of the nature of or belonging 
to a holophote ; reflecting or refracting all, or nearly 
all, the light. Hence Holoplio*tally adv. Holo- 
photo 'meter, an apparatus formeasnring the whole 
light emitted from a source. 

1850 T. Stevenson in Trans. Scott. Soc. Arts IV. 5 Such 
a light 1 have called the * holophotal or light of maximum 
intensity. 1851 Rep. Juries Gt. Exhib. 531 An arrange- 
ment of apparatus has been suggested by Mr. Thomas 
Stevenson . . He has . . termed it a holophotal system. 1871 
R. L. Stevenson in Trans. Scott. Soc. Arts VIII. 274 
Another mode of holophotally producing the intermittent 
light. 1875 Beofohd Sailor's Pocket Bk. v. (ed. 2) 132 The 
power of a reflector is much increased by what is termed the 
holophotal arrangement, where an annular lens is placed 
in front of the frame, while all the back rays of light, 
which are otherwise lost, are thrown back into the flame 
by a hemispherical mirror. 1888 Times (weekly ed.) 
11 May 7/fc The holophotometer. .is a marvellous apparatus, 
of great ingenuity, for measuring, by a careful adjustment 
of mirrors, the intensity of light all round. 

Holophrasis (h<?V*frasis). Philol. [f. Holo- 
+ Gr. <t>pd(rts speech, Phrase.] The expression of 
a whole phrase or combination of ideas hy one word. 

1869 Farrar Earn. Speech tv. (1873) 130 Holophrasis, is 
the reduction of whole sentences into words. 

Holophrastic (h^tofrae'stik), a. Philol. [f. 
Holo- + Gr. <ppaoriK-6^ f. <pp&Cctt> to indicate, tell, 
express. Cf. F. holophrastiqut (Littre).] Of the 
nature of holophrasis : expressing a whole phrase 
or combination of ideas by a single word. 

1860 Farrar Orig. Lang. via. 174 Many ancient languages 
are holophrastic. i86a D. Wilson Preh. Man 1. i. 12 With 
their peculiar holophrastic power of inflecting complex word- 
sentences. 1865 Athenaeum No. i960. 6S8/1 Holophrastic, 
polysynthetic languages. 1875 .Whitney Life Lang. x. 209 
The holophrastic utterances of a primitive time. 

Holorie : see nnder Holour. 

Holostomatous vM^strmatas),«. Zool. [f. 
Holo- + Gr. aro^a y aro^ar- mouth + -ous.] Hav- 
ing the mouth entire; as the division Holostomata 
of gastropod mollnscs, having shells of which the 
mouth is not notched or prolonged into a siphon ; 
or the group Holostomi of eel-like fishes, which 
have all the bones of the mouth fully developed. 

1871 Nicholson Palaeont. 244 The shells in which the 
mouth has this form are termed * holostomatous '. 1888 
Rolleston & Jackson Anim. Life 107 These two varieties 
of aperture are known respectively as ' holostomatous ' and 
* siphonostomatous 

So Holostomate (h^stfm/t), Holo'stomons 
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adjs. =prec. Holostome (h^l^t^«m), one of the 
Holostomata or of the Uolosiomi (see above). 

1864 WEBSTEa, Holostome, a univalve mollusk having the 
aperture of the shell entire, or without a terminating canal. 
Dana. 1885 Kingsley Stand. Nat. Hist. I. 338 We will 
first consider the holostomate (entire mouthed) forms. 

Holosymmetry (M<?,si-metri). Cryst. [f. 
Holo- + Symmetry.] Same as Holohedrism ; 
opp. to merosymmetry. So Holosymme'tric, 
Hole- symmetrical adjs. = Holohedral. 

1895 Story-Maskelyne Crystallogr. § 137 A holo-sym- 
metrical form in any system win be the term applied to a 
form in which all the faces required to complete the sym- 
metry of the system are present, and are physically as well as 
geometrically similar. Ibid. § 140 Holo«symmetry, where 
a form is at once holo-systematic and diplohedral. /bid. 
§ 267 The holo-symmetrical type of the Hexagonal system. 

Holo systematic (h^tosistemre'tik), a. Cry si. 
[f. Holo- + Systematic] Having the full number 
of normals required by the complete symmetry of 
its system. Opp. to merosystematic. 

1878 GuaNEY Crystallogr. 54 A holosystematic form is 
one in which all the normals required by the Law of Sym- 
metry are present. 1895 Story-Maskelyne Crystallogr. 
§ i39« 

Holothurian (hftobiuVrian), a. and sb. Zool. 
[f. mod.L. generic name Holothuria, f. kolothuria 
(Pliny), a. neuter pi. of Gr. okoOovpiov, a kind of 
zoophyte.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to the genus Ilolothuria 
or division Holothurioidea of Echinoderms : see B. 

1878 Bell Gegertbaur's Comp. An at. 226 Organs, .formed 
on the Holothurian type.^ 1886 Athenaeum 21 Aug. 242/1 
For two years a holothurian industry was maintained on 
the coast of Florida, but the export to China was not, 
apparently, very profitable. 

B. sb. An animal belonging to the division 
of Echinoderms, of which Holothuria is the typical 
genus ; they have an elongated form, a tough 
leathery integument, and a ring of tentacles around 
the month ; a sea-slug, sea-cucumber, or trepang. 

184a Branoe Diet. Set. etc., Holothurians, 1872 Nichol- 
son Palaeont. 135 The last order . . is that of the Holothu- 
rians or 4 Sea-cucumbers '. 1893 Nation (N.Y.) 13 July 34/1 
As soon as collected, the holothurians are boiled for a short 
time, split open, gutted, and smoked. 

So Holothure (hp'tobiuej), a holothurian (Webster 
1864). Holothuria, Holothtrrioid, belong- 
ing to the Holothurida or Holothurioidea among 
Echinoderms, holothurian ; sbs. a holothurian. 

1859 Agassiz E ss \ Classif. 162 It was not until the present 
period, that the highest Echinoderms, the Holothurioids, 
assumed a prominent position in their class. 1877 Huxley 
Anat. Inv. A nun. ix. 552 The tentacula are developed 
around the mouth, the ciliated bands disappear, and the 
Holothurid Echinoderm is complete. 1887 Athenaeum 
5 Feb. 104 f 2 No naturalist doubts that the ecbinids, asterids, 
and holothurids have sprung from a common primitive 
form. 

Holou(3), -ough, -ow, -ow$, obs. ff. Hollow. 
t Holour. Obs. Forms : 3 huler, 3-4 holer, 

4 holyer, houlloure, 4-5 houlour(e, holour (e, 

5 -or, hullour, -o wre, -ur, -ar, hulour. [a. OF. 

holier, holer, huler (later also houlleur), var. of 
horier, hourier, hurier, ad OHG. hitorari, huareri 
(MHG. huorer, Ger. hurer), whorer, fornicator. 
The first r became / in OF. by dissimilation, as 
in peregnnusy pelegrin, Pilgrim.] A fornicator, 
whoremonger ; a debauchee, ribald. 

c 1230 Halt Meid. 31 [He] tuke3 be to bismere as huler 
his hore. 1207 R. Glouc. (1724) 26 5ef alle luber holers were 
y serued so, Me schulde fynde be les such spouse bruche 
do. 1340 Ayenb. 51 J>anne he becomb ribaud holyer and 

tyef. c\yj$Sc. Leg. Saints, Lucy 226 J>e presydent gert 
yme bryng Sere houlouris. c 1386 Chaucer Wife's Prol. 
254 Thou seyst that euery holour [v.r. hullurl wol hire 
haue. — Pars. T. r 783 Thise olde dotardes holours [v.rr. 
holors, boulours, huloursj. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 252/2 
Hullowre, idem quod Horet. c 1460 Towneley Myst. xxjv. 
vj-x Thise dysars and this hullars, Tbise cokkers and thtse 
Dollars, And alle purscuttars. 
Hence fHoloury (holorie), fornication. 
13 . . Minor Poems fr. Vtmon MS. xxxv. 391 J>e bridde 
is clept Holorie. 

Holp(e, holpen, obs. or arch. pa. t. and pples. 
of Help v. Holrysche : see Holl a. Hol- 
scipe : see Wholeship. 
tHcrlsom, Ndut. Obs. (Seequot.) 
1688 R. Holme Armoury nr. 164/1 Howlsom, is when 
a Ship will hull, try and ride well at Anchor, without 
rowling and tumbling and labouring much. Hence 1706 
Phillips (ed. Kersey), Holsom. 1727-41 in Chambers Cycl. 
1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk. 

Holsom (e, obs. form of Wholesome. 
f Holste. An old name of some bird. 
14.. Pict. Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 762/25 Hec talendiola, 
a holste. 

Holster (h<9n*lst3j). Also 7 hulster, 8 houl- 
ster. [Corresponds to mod.Du. holster (1678 in 
Hexham) in same sense : cf. also Icel. hulstr case, 
sheath, Sw. holster, Da. hylsier sheath, holster, 
Goth, hulistr veil ; also OE. heolster hiding-place, 
concealment ; all from ablaut stem hel-, hul- to 
cover. The Ger. holfier, hulfier holster, MHG. 
hnlftcr quiver, OHG. hul{ii) ft covering, appear to 
be from a different root. The history of mod. 
Vol. V. 



Eng. and Du. holster •, before 17th c, does not ap- 
pear.] 

1. A leather case for a pistol fixed to the 
pommel of a horseman's saddle or worn on the belt. 

1663 Butler Hud. 1. i. 391 In th' Holsters, at his Saddle- 
bow Two aged Pistols he did stow. 1677 Loud. Gaz. No. 
1 163/4 His furniture was a green velvet Saddle with silver 
Lace, with a pair of Holsters answerable, and Horse 
Pistols. 171 1 Ibid. No. 4897/3 A .. Pad -Saddle, made fit 
for Houlsters. 1816 Scott Antiq. xxxiv, The arrival of a 
stranger., and a servant in black, which servant had holsters 
on his saddle-bow and a coronet upon the holsters. 1847 
James J. Mars/on Hall xi, I felt that my pistols were 
free in the holsters. 

2. atirib. and Comb., as holster -cap, -case, -pistol ; 
holster-gall, a gall caused by the chafing of a 
holster; holster-pipe, 'that part of a holster 
which projects downward and receives the barrel 
of the pistol ' {Cent. Did.). 

1688 Lond. Gaz. No. 2407/4 A blew Velvet Saddle with 
Silver Twist, and new *Holster-Caps of the same. 1846 
Hist. Rec. yd Light Dragoons 39 The holster Caps and 
housings having a border of Royal lace. 1840 Dickens 
Barn. Rudge i, A pair of pistols in a * holster-case. 1689 
Loud. Gaz. No. 2509/4 A black Mare.. with a *Holster 
GaJL 1679 Lauderdale Papers (Camden) III. xciv. 162 
The Troop of Horse, .all of ym had *hulsterpistolls. 1858 
Cablvle Fredk. Gt. v. ii. I. 545 A pair of military boots or 
a holster-pistol of superior excellence. 

Hence Holstered a. t bearing holsters. 

18 12 Byron Ch. Har. 1. H, The hoist er*d steed beneath 
the shed of thatch. 

Holt 1 (h<?«H). Also 4-7 holte, 5 halte, 6 Sc. 
hout, 6-7 hoult. [OE. holt = OFris., OS. holt, 
MDu.,Du. hout wood (as material) ; OHG., MHG., 
Ger. holz wood, a wood, ON. holt wood, copse, now 
in Icel. 'a rough stony hill or ridge ' :— OTeut. 
Vittlto- :-pre-Teut. *kjdo'- : cf. OSlav. klada beam, 
rafter, stump, timber, Gr. K\6dos twig, Olr. caill, 
colli (-// from -Id) wood.] 

f 1. Wood, timber. (OE. only, and doubtful.) 

a 900 Cvnewulf Juliana 577 in Exeter Bk. t He laemen 
fast biwyrcan het wundor-craefte wises womum and wudu- 
beamum holte bi[h]laenan. 

2. A wood ; a copse. Now poet, and dial. (Occurs 
in many place-names and derived surnames.) 

Beowulf (Z.) 2598 Hy on holt bu^on. c 1000 jElfaic 
Gram. ix. (Z.) 59 Nemus, holt, c 1205 Lav. 20124 penne 
he cumeS of holte. c 1345 Orpheo 207 Now wol y be, And 
wonne there in holtys nore. c 1374 Chaucea Troylus ill. 
302 (351) These holtes and these hayes That han in wynter 
ded ben and dreye. a 1450 Z e Mortc A rth. 3029 A chapelle 
he lette make By-twene two hye holtys hore. 1513 
Douglas sEneis vn. Prol. 66 'Woddis, forestis, wyth nakyt 
bewis blout, Stud strypyt of thair weyd in every hout. 1600 
FAiaFAX Tasso Hi. vi. 7 As the winde in hoults and 
shady greaues, A murmur makes, among the boughes and 
leaues. 1664 Evelvn Sylva (1776) 222 In the fresher bot- 
toms and sides of hills, hoults, and in hedge rows. 1695 
Bp. Patrick Comm. Gen. 241 A Holt or Grove of Oakes. 
1796 Scott Wild Huntsman xxii, The timorous prey 
Scours moss and moor, and bolt and hill. 1864 Tennyson 
En.Ard. 676 Narrow breadth to left and right Of wither'd 
holt or tilth or pasturage. 1887 Kent. Gloss., Holt, a wood, 
b. A plantation, esp. of osiers, local. 

1611 Cotgb., Islaye,. .a hoult, or plot wherein Oziers, or 
twig-withies grow. 1795 Trans. Soc. Arts XIII. 142 What 
has been done towards making these plantations or holts? 
1813 T. Mabtin Circle Mech. Arts, Basket-making 67 In [ 
the fens, many holts (as they are provincially called), or 
plantations of osiers are raised, a 1825 Forbv Voc. E. j 
Anglia, Holt, a small grove or plantation. We have goose- 1 
berry*holts, cherry-holts, nut-bolts, osier-holts, &c. 

3. A wooded hill. 

I [This sense may have arisen from a misunderstanding of 
1 holtis hie * in ME. poems ; but cf. Icel. holt rough hill.] 

1567 Tobbery. Songs <$- Sonn. (T.), Vee that frequent the 
hilles, And highest holtes of all. 1757 Dyeb Fleece 11. 382 
Whose rustic muse O'er heath and craggy holt her wing 
display'd. 1825 Brockett, Holt, a peaked hill covered 
with wood. 1848 Lytton Harold vil. ii, Let his feet., 
climb the green holts of England. 
f4. (vSeequoD Obs. 

161 1 Cotgr., Heulet, a Hoult, or little Isle cut out of the 
land of purpose to be ouerflowed euerie tyde by the sea ; 
that of the froth thereof, salt may be made. 

5. Comb., as holt side ; f holt-felster, i. e. holt- 
feller, a woodcutter ; f holt-wood, a wood. 

a 1000 Phoenix 171 in Exeter Bk., Dear he heanne beam 
on holt-wuda wunaS. 13.. Gaw. % Gr. Knt. 742 Hi3e 
hillez on vche a halue, & holt wodez vnder. c 1400 Destr. \ 
Troy 1350 The Troiens. . Fleddon in fere, .ouer hilles and j 
hethes into holte woddes. a 1678 Mabvell Appleton Ho. 
538 But most the newel's wonders are, Who here bas the 
holtfelster's care. 

Holt 2 , [An unexplained phonetic variant of 
Hold which is still so pronounced in the mid- 
land (and some sonthern) counties.] 

1. Hold, grasp, grip ; support, sustenance, dial. , 

c 1375 in Pot. Ret. <$• L. Poems 241 Alas ! helle me hath in 
holt in ruyde ; 5 e deuel in pine for worldes pride, c 1410 
Love Bonaven t. Mirr. lix. (Gibbs M S. ) If. 1 14 pe . . strengeste 
holt and comforte bat bay myghten haue. 1619 R. Harbis 
Drunkards Cup 19 Vet would bee not leaue his holte. 1881 
Leicester G toss. s.v., When they'n wanst took holt. Mod. 
midl. dial. Ketch 'olt on 'im ! 

t 2. A stronghold ; =Hold sb. 1 10. Obs. 

i§86 J. Hooker Girald. Irel. in Holinshed II. ix/i 
Building a holt or castell vpon a certeine rockie hill. 
1600 Holland Livy xxxr. xxx. 791 Our ancestors inhabited 
those small holts [castellis]. Ibid. xl. xxii. 1075 They 
wasted and destroied their holts. 



3. A place of refuge or abode; a lurking-place ; 
an animal's lair or den, esp. that of an otter: 
-Hold ^Ao. 

1590 Sia T. Cockaine Treat. Hunt. Dijb, An Otter 
..before he come to the holt where he lyeth. 1766 Pen- 
nant Zool. (18 12) 1. 120 [The otter] forms before it reaches 
the top several bolts, or lodges. 1885 Badm. Libr., Hunt' 
3i4 An old otter going for a strong holt. 1890 O. 
Cbawflbd Round Calend. in Portugal 24 The others., 
frighten the trout from their * holts ' behind stones. 

Holus-bolus (h<?a-Ii;s b<J«-l#s), adv. [Of dial, 
origin : a pp. a mock-latin ization of * whole bolus \ 
or of an assumed Greek 0A.0? pwkos * whole lump \] 
All at a gulp ; all in a lump ; all at once. 

1847-78 Halliwell, Holus-bolus, all at once. Line. 1857 
Hughes Tom Brown 1. i, As we say in the Vale, holus- 
bolus just as it comes. 1866 Daily Tel. 6 Feb. 3/3 One 
of the sails was rolled up in a lump and thrown into the 
hatchway bolusbolus. 1868 W. Collins Moonsl. (1889) 
120 She.. making a sudden snatch at the heap of silver, 
put it back, holus-bolus, in her pocket. 1892 J. Morley 
Speech in Pall Mall G. 22 Aug. 6/3 Swallowing every pro- 
posal that is made holus bolus. 1807 Sat. Rev. 20 Mar. 
282/2 Mr. Balfour simply decided that the Bill must go 
through holus bolus. 

Holvir, obs. form of Hulveb, holly. 
HoIw(e, obs. forms of Hollow. 
t Holwort. Herb. Obs. The name of a plant : 
cf. Hollow wort, Hulwobt. 

£1350 Med. MS. 1204 in Archxol. XXX. 386 Y« lef is 
most like an hoi worte plante. 
Holy (h<?oii), a. (sb.) Forms : a. 1 Mlis, h&les, 

2- 3 hali3 {def. hal^e, Orvt. hall^he), 2-4 (6 Sc.) 
hali (3 ali), 4 (5- *aly, <«*. 5 haily, 5-6 
halye, 6-7 halie). 0. 3-4 heli, hely. 7. 2-5 holi, 

3- holy, (3-6 hole, 3-7 holie, holye, 4 hooli, 
hoely, 4-6 hooly, 4-7 holly, 5 oly, 6 wholy). 
[OE. hdlig, -c£ (in inflexion contracted to hdlg-), 
also Northumb. hklig (whence northern ME. hely), 
OFris. hHech, OS. helag, -eg (MDu. heilech, ~egh- t 
Du. heilig), OHG, heilag (MHG. heilec, Ger. kei- 
lig) t ON. heilagr (Sw. helig, Da. hellig) :-OTeut. 
type *hat'lag-os, the sense of which is expressed in 
the Gothic of Ulfilas hy weihs (but hailag, app. 
* consecrated, dedicated is read on a Runic in- 
scription generally held to be Gothic). A deriv. 
of the adj. *hailo~, OE. hdl, free from injury, whole, 
hale, or of the deriv. sh. *hatloz-, *hailiz~, in OHG. 
heil, ON. heill health, happiness, good luck, in 
ON. also omen, auspice: see -y. 

The sense-development from hailo- is not clear, because the 
primitive pre-Christian meaning is uncertain, although it is 
with .some probability assumed to have been * inviolate, 
inviolable, that must^ be preserved whole or intact, that 
cannot be injured with impunity', a sense preserved in 
ON.; hence the adj. would naturally be applied to the 
gods, and all things specially pertaining to tbem ; and, with 
the introduction of Christianity, it would be a ready word 
to render L. sanctus, sacer. But it might also start from 
hail- in the sense ' health, good luck, well-being or be con- 
nected with the sense ' good omen, auspice, augury ', as if 
*of good augury': cf. OHG. heilisdn, OE. hdlsian, to 
Halse, augur, divine, exorcise, etc. The sense arrangement 
here is therefore merely provisional ; we cannot in OE. get 
behind Christian senses in which holy is equated with L. 
sanctus, sacer.] 

1. Kept or regarded as inviolate from ordinary 
use, and appropriated or set apart for religious use 
or observance ; consecrated, dedicated, sacred. 

(This sense blends eventually with 3 b.) 

c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Luke ii. 23 JE\c waepned . . byS drihtne 
hali;s fcenemned. c 1050 ByrhtfcrWs Handboc in Anglia 
VIII. 310 He ys halix sunna daej. £"1175 Lamb. Horn. 87 
Fram ban halie hester dei. 13 . . Cursor M. 17288 + 83 J>e thrid 
day after. . Hald we hely pasche day. 1382 Wvclif Matt. 
vii. 6 Nyl 3e 3eue holy thing to houndis. 1526 Tindale Heb. 
ix. 2 The candlesticke, and the table, and the shewe breed, 
which is called wholy. 1549 Coveadale, etc. Erasm. Par. 
Tit. 28 Neyther ought they to thynke any tbinge that god 
hathe made to the vse of man to be holyar or vnholyar 
one than an other. 1559 W. Cunningham Cosmogr. 
Glasse 184 Helicon the holy Hill of the Musis. 1608 
To ps ell Serpents (1658) 633 The holy kinde of Asps they 
call Thermusis. 1613 Pukchas Pilgrimage (1614) 542 
What day they begin any great worke they after keepe holy. 
1651 Hobbes Leviath. iv. xl v. 360 The word Holy., im- 
plies a new Relation by Appropriation to God. 1713 
Addison Cato 1. ii, The pale trembling Vestal When she 
beholds the holy flame expiring. 1836 O. W. Holmes 
Poetry in. 82 All is holy where devotion kneels. 

2. As applied to deities, the development of mean- 
ing has probably been : Held in religious regard or 
veneration, kept reverently sacred from human pro- 
fanation or defilement ; hence, Of a character that 
evokes human veneration and reverence ; and thus, 
in Christian use, Free from all contamination of sin 
and evil, morally and spiritually perfect and unsul- 
lied, possessing the infinite moral perfection which 
Christianity attributes to the Divine character. Cf. 
sense 4. 

It earlier application^ heathen deities is found in ON., 
but app. not in OE. ; in later use (see b) it renders Latin 
sanctus, sacer, so applied. 

4:825 Vesp. Psalter xcviii[il. 9 Halig is dryhten god ur. 
£950 Lindisf. Gosp. John xvii. 11 Du halij fasder, ^ebald 
3a on Sinum noma baet Su sealdcs me. c 1175 Latnb. Horn. 
101 Alswa is beo hahe breomnesse an god. 138a Wyclif 
Lev. xx. 26 }e shulen be holi tome, for V the Lord am holy. 
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— Acts iv. 30 Signes and wondris for to be maad by the 
name of thin hooly sone Ihesu. — Rev. iv. 8 Holy, holy, 
holy, the Lord God alau 3 iy. i533 J- Heywood Pard. * 
Frere, The holy Trynyte Preserve nil that nowe here be. 
161 1 Bible Ps. xxh. 3 But thou art holy, O thou that 
inhabitest the praises of Israel. 1799 W. Gilpin Serm. I. 
xxi. (R.), The holy sufferer bowing his head, and crying, It 
is finished, gave up the ghost. 1827 Heber Hymn, Only 
Thou art holy, there is none beside Thee [etc.] 1857 
Bona* Hymn, Holy Father ! hear ray cry ; Holy Saviour ! 
bend Thine ear ; Holy Spirit I come Thou nigh. 

b. 1606 Shaks. Ant. CI. iv. viii. 29 Like holy Phoebus 
Carre. 1608 — Per. in. iv. 7 Delivered, by the holy gods. 
1850 Buckley Smart's Horace 265 Swearing by holy Osiris. 

3. Hence, a. Of persons: Specially belonging to, 
commissioned by, or devoted to God (or so re- 
garded) : e. g. angels, the Virgin Mary, prophets, 
apostles, martyrs, saints, popes, bishops, etc. 

950 Lindisf. Gasp. Mark viii. 38 [Hel cymeS on wuldre 
fadores his miS englum halzum. ciooo jElfric Saints' 
Lives (1890) II. 14a Nu cwaeose halja Beda. cxaoo Trin. 
Coll, Horn. 141 pat holie maiden, ure helendes moder. 1340 
Ayenb. 74 Vor al J>et eure poleden pe holy martires. c 1380 
Wyclip Serm. Sel. Wks. II. 229 J>e pope wole be clepid 
1 moost hooly fadir \ c 14*5 Hampole't Psalter Metr. Pref. 
21 A worthy holy man cald Rychard Hampole. 1591 Shaks. 

1 Hen. VI, 1. iv. 102 The Dolphin, with one loane de Putel 
ioyn'd, A holy Prophetesse, new risen vp. 1626 T. H. 
Caussin's Holy Crt. 483 The holly Bishops began to 
declare the cause of theyr voyage. 1697 Dryden Virg. 
Georg. in. 737 The Victim Ox.,hy the holy Butcher, if he 
fell, Th' inspected Entrails cou'd no Fates foretel. 1781 
GiaaON Dec/. <fr 1 II. 61 On the summit of a lofty mountain, 
the holy John had constructed, with his own hands an 
humble cell. 1885 Mrs, Macquoid Louisa 111. vii. 115 Ah, 
may the Holy Virgin keep her from all evil I 

b. Of things : Pertaining to God or the Divine 
Persons ; having their origin or sanction from God, 
or partaking of a Divine qnality or character. 

e 1000 Ags. Ps. (Th.) xix. [xx.] 6 He hine xehyrS of his 
pam halg.in heofone. c 1000 Be Domes DageD. 36 Halite 
dreamas clasnre staefne. c 1 175 Lamb. Horn. 1 19 Vre drihmes 
halie passiun. c moo Trin. Coll. Horn. 143 Hali boc nemmeS 
pes woreld sae. c 1250 Gen. <fr Ex. 51 Dat heli luue, Sat 
wise wil. C1315 Shoreham 53 Thout3 hys holy dethe 
Of sennes he was leche. c 1400 Maumdev. (1839) «39 
Straungeres fro the holy and verry Beleeve. 1521 Fishbr 
Wks. (1876) 313 This hooly gospel gracyously offereth vnto 
vs foure goodly instruccyons. 1534 Elyot Doctrinal Princes 

2 Any booke, holy scripture excepted, a 1700 Drydeh tr. 
Veni Creator 9 Thrice holy fount, thrice holy fire, Our 
hearts with heavenly love inspire. i860 Ray Palmer 
Hymn, * Jesus, Thou joy of loving hearts' v, Shed o'er the 
world Thy holy light ! 

c. More generally : Of high and reverend excel- 
lence ; formerly said of things highly esteemed for 
their qualities or 1 virtues \ 

1599 H. Buttes Dyets drie Dinner Fiij, Many do much 
extol! Sage, calling it an^ holy Hearbe, averring tliat it 
preventeth all abortument in women. 1634 Sir T. Herbert 
Trav. 37 Paint their faces, and put Rice upon the paint, 
a holy remedy for each dayes chances. # 186a Burton Bk. 
Hunter (1863) 399 There is a propensity to believe that 
whatever is old must have something holy and mysterious 
about it. 

4. Conformed to the will of God, entirely devoted 
to God : in earlier times often connoting the prac- 
tice of asceticism and religions observances ; now 
usually : Morally and spiritually unstained ; free 
from sinful affection ; of godly character and life ; 
sanctified, saintly ; sinless, a. Of persons. 

e 897 K. jElfred Gregory's Past. xviii. 134 He wilniaS 
Sat hie mon haebbe for oa betstan and 3a haljestan. c 950 
Lindisf. Gosp. Mark vi. 20 Herodes. . wiste hine wer soSfaest 
& halix,. c 1200 Ormin 5394 Rihht aedi^nessess seoffne, patt 
hall^he weress foll3henn. a 1300 Cursor Al. 10618 par was 
na mai of nan oxspring Haher, noper aid na ying. 1382 
Wvclif Tit. L 8 Sohre, iust, hooly, contynent. 1426 
Au delay Poems j 5 ThroB the prayere of a good prist, an 
hole and an hynd, that kepys his ordore. 1508 Dunbar Tua 
Mariit Wcmen 472 Jit, am I haldin a haly wif our all the 
haill schyre. 1591 Shaks. Two Gent. iv. ii. 41 Holy, faire, 
and wise is she. 1842 Arnold Serm. Chr. Life (1849) 29 
For a moment it must overwhelm the mind of the holiest. 
1875 Manning Mission H. Ghost xvi. 436 A just man fulfils 
the law, and gives to every man his due; a holy man is 
specially united with God. 

b. Of actions, feelings etc. 

ciaoo Vices <J- Virtues 13 And se35en mid hali3e wordes 
me wissede. a 1125 Ancr. R. 142 Heo owun to beon of so 
holi liue. c 1320 Cast. Love 814 \>e middel bayle . . Bi-toknep 
hire holy chastite. 1426 in Surtees Misc. (r888) 10 For the 
werke of the haly charite. 1548-9 (Mar.) Bk. Com. Prayer, 
2nd Collect at Evensong, O God, from whom all holy 
desyres . . do precede. 1600 Shaks. A. V. L. in. v. 99 So 
holy, and so perfect is my loue. 1781 Cowper Truth 281 
A demeanour holy and unspecked. 1813 Hurn Hymn, 
* There is a rh er deep and broad* iv, With holy joy their 
breast expands. 

5. In special collocations. 

Holy Alliance : an alliance formed in 1815, after the fall 
of Napoleon, between the sovereigns of Russia, Austria, and 
Prussia, with the professed object of uniting their respective 
governments in a Christian brotherhood, t Holy bone [tr. 
L. os sacrum : cf. Ger. das heilige bein) : the SAcauM. Holy 
brotherhood [tr. Sp. Santa Hermandad]t =Hermandad. 
Holy doors : in the Greek Church, the doors in the screen 
which separates the aharand sanctuary from the main body of 
the church, t Holy oak : an oak marking a parish boundary, 
at which a stoppage was made for the reading of the Gospel 
for the day in the 'beating of the bounds* during the 
Rogation days; called also goipd-oak, gospel-tree. Holy 
One : a holy person; used as a title of God or Christ ; one 
dedicated to or consecrated by God. Holy seed : tbe seed 
of some species of Artemisia, also called Wormseed. Also 
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Holy Church (sense 7), //. City (2 f), H. Family (3), //. 
Father (6 d), //. Grail, H. Inquisition, //. League, 
//. Office, //. On, //. Order, H. Passion, //. Rood, //. 
Saturday, H. See. H. Sepulchre, H. Spirit, H. Synod, 

H. Table, H. Thcrsoav, H. War; see these words. See 
also main words below. 

1823 T. Moore (title) Fables of the *Holy Alliance. 1849 
Macaulav Hist. Eng. ii. I. 207 Apprehensions.. resembling 
those which, in our age, induced the Holy Alliance to 
interfere in the internal troubles of Naples and Spain. 1615 
Crooke Body of Men 890 Ovt of the marrow concluded 
within the rackes of the *Holy-bone doe yssue sixe coniuga* 
tions of Nerues. 1634 T. Johnson Parey's Chirurg. 574 
The fracture of the Holy-bone. 1742 Jarvis Quix. xxii. 
(1897) 101 The fugitives would give notice of the fact to the 
*Holy Brotherhood, who . . would sally out in quest of the 
delinquents. 189s Stanley Weyman Minister of France 49 
You have been in the hands of the Holy Brotherhood ? 177m 
J. G. King Greek Ch. 26 The *holy, royal, or beautiful doors. 
1849 Bf.resf. Hope in Ecclesiologist IX. 10 The chancel is 
separated from the nave by a rood screen of oak with holy- 
doors tracer led in the head. 1648 Herrick Hesper., To 
Anthea, Dearest, bury me Under that *holy>oke, or gospel- 
tree. 1535 Coverdale Jer. Ii. 5 Of the Lorde of hoostes, of 
the *holyone of Israel. — Mark i. 24, 1 knowe that thou 
art euen y* holy one of God. 1560 Bible (Genev.) Ps. xvi. 
10 Nether wilt thou suffer thine holie one to se corruption. 
1667 M ilton /'./,. xii. 248 He vouchsafes.. The holy One with 
mortal Men to dwell, i860 T. H. Gill Gold. Chain Praise 
iv. ii, Holy One, who sin abhorrest. . Holy One, our sin who 
bo rest .. Holy One, who takest sorrow When we touch the 
thing abhorred ! 1597 Gerarde Herbal 11. ccccxxxv. 942 
The seede is called euery where Semen sanctum, *Hohe 
seedc.in English, Wormseed, 

b. In names of plants : holy grass, a grass of 
genus Hierochloc, esp. Northern H. g., H. borea- 
lis (quot. 1842); also, rarely - holy-hay ; holy- 
hay, Sainfoin ; applied both to Onobrychis saliva 
and Medieago saliva: see Lucerne, Sainfoin; 
f holy hemp, * an old name for Galeopsis Lada- 
num * (Miller) ; f holy herb [transl. Gr. /*po- 
poT&vrj], a name in the Herbals for Vervain ; 
fholy rope, an old name for Hemp-agrimony 
(Ettpaiorium caimabinuin) ; holy tree, an Indian 
tree, Melia Azcdarach, also called Pride of India ; 
fholy wood, a name of the West Indian Guaiacum 
sanctum. See also Holt Ghost, Holt Thistle. 

1778 Eng. Gazetteer (ed. a) s. v. Cambridgeshire, The dry 
and barren parts have been greatly improved by sowing that 
called saint-foin, and *holy-grass, from its having been first 
brought into Europe from Palestine. 184a C. W. Johnsoh 
Farmer's Encycl. 636 Holy-Grass, Northern {Hierochloe 
borcalis). .This grass is said to be used at high festivals, for 
strewing the churches in Prussia. 187a Syme Eng. Bot. xi. 
(ed. 3) 16 Northern Holy Grass . . This grass, dedicated to 
the Virgin Mary on account of its sweetness, is strewn about 
Catholic churches on festival days, a 1661 Fuller Worthies 
(1840) 11. 113 Saint-foin, or *Holy-hay.' 1669 Worudge 
Syst. Agric. (1681) 26 What annually yields its increase 
without a renovation of expence in Ploughing and Sowing ; 
as we find in the Clover-grass or great Trefoyl, St Foyn or 
Holy-Hay, La Lucern, Ray-grass, &c. 1884 Millea 
Plant n., Holy Hay, Medieago sativa. 1567 Waplet Gr. 
Forest 64 Veruen, of some after their language is called 
*Holy Herbe. 1688 R. Holme Armoury 11. 114/1 Vervain 
of some called Holy Hsrb. c 1485 MS. Bodl. 536 in Sax. 
Leechd. III. Gloss. 332 *Holi roppe. 1597 Gerarde Herbal 
App., Holy rope is wild Hemp. 1866 Treas. Bot. 731/1 
M[elia] Azedarack, vulgarly known as the Pride of India, 
False Sycamore, * Holy-tree. 171a tr. PomeVs Hist. Drugs 

I. 65 *Holy-Wood grows plentifully in the West-Indies. 
B. absol. or as sb. 

L That Nvhich is holy ; a holy thing. 

^950 Lindisf. Gosp. Matt. vii. 6 Nellas ^e sella halijr, 
hundum. 1548 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. Acts 45 a, That it 
was not lawfull to gyue to dogges the holy. 1613 Puschas 
Pilgrimage (16 14) 827 The Friers went one day with their 
conjuring, and conjured holies, the Crosse, Stole, Holy- 
water. 1678 Cuoworth Intell. Syst. 1. iv. $ 16. 29a The only 
1 nventor of the Natural Holy. 1831 Carlyle Sart. Res. \. v, 
Clothes, a mystic grove-encircled shrine for the Holy in man. 

1 2. A holy place, sanctuary. Obs. (exc, as in 5.) 

138a Wycli? Pt. lxii[i]. 3 So in holi I aperede to thee. 

t 3. A holy person, a saint : —Hallow sb. Obs. 

1548 Udall, etc Erasm. Par. Acts 10 Neither wilte thou 
suffre thine holy, to see corrupcion. 16a a T. Stoughton 
Chr. Sacrif. ix. 114 So well pleasing are the Lords holies 
vnto him. 1648 Herrick Hesper., To Mr. S. Soame. 
Canonized here, Among which holies, be thou ever known. 

f 4. //. Sacred rites, devotions. Obs. 

1613 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 370 In their holies they 
most use tbe Arabike by reason of the Alcoran written in 
that language. Ibid. 54a Their Temples . . to which they 
resort to say and doe their Holies. 

5. Holy of holies. [A Hebraism, CUhpH tfnp, 
qodesh haqq$dashim t rendered in Exod. xxvi. 34 
' most holy place hut literally reproduced in LXX 
and Vulgate rbv a-ytov rSiv ay'tav, sanctum sancto- 
rumj whence in Wyclif, etc.] a. The 1 most holy 
place *, the inner chamber of the sanctuary in the 
Jewish tabernacle and temple, separated by a veil 
from the outer chamber or ' holy place \ b. trans/. 
The inner part of any temple ; the sanctuary or 
bema of a Christian church, esp. in the Greek 
Church ; a small recess containing a cross at the 
east end of a Nestorian church, e. Jig. A place 
of special sacredness, an innermost shrine. 

[138a Wvcn? Exod. xxvi. 34 The parti of the tabernacle 
that is clepid holi of balowes. c 1400 M aundev. (1830) viii. 
85 This Place the Iewes callen Sancta Sanctorum ; tnat is 
to seye, holy of halewes.1 1641 Milton Ch. Govt. 1. v, The 



HOLY CROSS. 

type of Christ in some one particular, as of entering 
yearly into the holy of holies . . rested upon the high 
priest only. 1725 J. Henley tr. Montfancon's Antiq. 
Italy (ed. 2) 56 A Priest .. open'd ihe Doors of the 
Sanctuary, which the Greek call the Holy of Holies. 1778 
Eng. Gazetteer (ed. 2) s.v. Stonehenge, The space within it 
has been called the adytum, or the Holy of Holies. 1876 
Ouioa Winter City \\. 155 Self-engrossed, entirely shut in a 
Holy-of- Holies of culture and of criticism. 
6. sup. Holiest ) used absol. a. As a title of God 
or Christ. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 9337 Quen he J»at haliest es cumen. 1866 
J. H. Newman Hymn, Praise to the Holiest in the height. 

b. = Holy of holies : see 5. 

161 BinLS? Heb. x. 19 Hauing 'therefore . . boldnesse to 
enter into tbe holiest by the blood of Jesus. 

C. Comb. a. adverbial, with other adjs., as 
holy-crucly -proud, -wise. b. parasynthetic, as 
holy-mindedi -tempered, -thonghled adjs.; hence 
holy-mindedness, etc. c. + holy-maker, sanctifier ; 
f holy-making, sanctification. 

160 1 Shaks. All's Well iv. ii. 32 Be not so *holy cruell : 
Loue is holie. c 1546 Joye in Gardiner Declar. Art. Joye 
(1546) 14b, The only nghtwysnes, wisdome, *holy maker., 
and satisfaction sufficient for nl that beleue in hym. 1535 
CovFaoAi.E 2 Esdras viii. 39, I wil remembre also the pil- 

f amege, the *holymakynge and the rewarde. 1801 W. 
AYLoa in Monthly Mag. XI. 43 Religion, or *holyminded- 
ness, may, with obvious advantage, be substituted. 1602 
CAaEW Cornwall (181 1) 324 You neighbour.scorners, •holy- 
proud, Go people Roche's cell. 1836 J. H. Newman in 
Lyra Apost. (1849) 163 Like . . * holy-tempered Nazarite. 1593 
Shaks. Lucr. 384 *Holy-thoughted Lucrece. a 1592 Greene 
Jos. IV, 11. ii, She's *holy-wise and too precise for me. 
a 1649 Drumm. of Hawth. Poems Wks. (171 1) 15 Goodness 
by thee The holy*wise is thought a fool to be. 
t Holy, v. Obs. [f. Hcly a. t instead of the 
historical Hallow v.] trans. To make holy, 
sanctify, consecrate ; to make a saint of, canonize. 

1578 Almanack in Liturg. Serv. Q. Eliz. (Parker Soc.) 
446 The Temple of Jerusalem was finished and holied. 1584 
R. Scot Discov. Witchcr. rv. viii. (1886) 65 Written in 
virgine parchment, celebrated and holied by a popish priest 
i6as Massihger & Dekker Virg. Mart. n. it, On I I hug 
thee. Theoph. Both hug and holy me. 

Holy, var. Holey; obs. f. Holly, Wholly; 
early f. Hooly a. and adv. Holyander, obs. f. 
Oleander. 

Holy bread. Forms : see Holy ; also 6-7 
hally-, halli-, 7 halle-. The (ordinary leavened) 
bread which was blessed after the Eucharist and 
distributed to those who had not communicated : 
corresponding to the enlogia of the Greek Church 
and the French pain bhnl. b. In post-Reformation 
times, The bread provided for the Eucharist. 

a 1300 Sat. People Kildare x. in E. E. P. (1862) 154 Hail 
be 5e, presiis..whan }e delip holibrede, ^iue me botte a litiL 
1303 R. BauNXE Handl. Synne 838 Ete noght ar pou haue 
holy brede. c 1405 Bidding Prayer ii. in Lay Folks Mass 
Bk. 65 For thaim that halyhred gaf to this kirk to day. 
1548-9 (Mar.) Bk. Com. Pr., Communion (Rubric), In suche 
Chapeiles annexed where y* people hath not bene accus- 
tomed to pay any holy bread, there they must .. make .. 
prouision for the bering of the charges of the Communion. 
1599 Sandys Europx Spec. (163a) 179 As in their Holy-bread 
on Sondayes for them that doe not communicate. 1600 Shaks. 
A. V. L. 111. iv. 15 His kissing is os ful of sanctitie, As the 
touch of holy bread. 1619 Vestry Bks. (Surtees) 175 for 
holye brede for the whole yeare for the Communion, xviijd. 
178a Priestley Corrupt. Chr. II. vi. 16 Some churches 
substituted what they called eulogies, or holy bread for the 
bread of the Lord's Supper. 1866 Peacock Eng. Ch, 
Furniture 86 note, The holy bread, holy loaf, or Eulogia, 
was ordinary leavened bread blessed by the priest after mass, 
cut up into small pieces and given to the people. 

c. attrib. and Comb., as holy bread cake, cantle, 
cloth, loaf, silver, skep. 

"55* Huloet, Holy hreade loofe, stmes. 1575-6 Durham 
Depos. (Surtees) 278 The said inhabitors every 7 yere paid 
hally bread syllver, vii. 3d. for every Sonday in the hole 
yere. Ibid. a8r Hallybread caike. Ibid., The said clerk 
cut off a part of the said caike, cauld the hally breid cantle, 
to gyve to ther next neighbour. 1640 Vestry Bks (Surtees) 
103 Item this yeere, 1640, the churchwardens receved of the 
parish for holly bread silver but only 3s. 6d. 

t Holy chur che, holicherche, halykirk, 

etc., ME. ways of writing Holy church, Church 7. 

«357 La y Folks Catcch. 29 The lawe and pe lare pat 
langes till halikirke. <-i45o Merlin 14 In the mercy and 
ordenaunce of god and holicherche. 

Holy cross. The cross upon which Jesns 
Christ suffered death (see Cross sb. 2 and note). 
Hence in derived senses (cf. Cross sb. 3, 8, and 9). 

c 1 290, c 1380, 1548-9 [see Caoss sb. a^o, 3]. 13 . . Coer de L . 
1304 Thus, thorwgh tresoun of the Eerl Joys, Surry was 
lorn and the holy croys. 1470-85 Malory Arthur xvn. x, 
Thenne he took her by the brydel and sayd, by the holy 
crosse ye shalle not escape me. 1583 Hollybano Canrpo 
di Fior 51 Blesse thee with the signe of the holie crosse. 
1826 Hone Every-day Bk. I. 1291 A Romish catholic 
festival in honour of the holy cross, or, as our ancestors 
called it, the holy rood. 

b. In the titles of certain religious societies or 
communities. 

[1426 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 246 note, Willielmus Rydware, 
magister Gilde sancte Crucis de Bermyngeham.] 1547 Rep. 
Commissioners ihid. 248 The guilde of tholye Crosse in 
brymyncham. 187a O. Shipley Gloss. Feci. Terms, Holy 
Cross, an order of Augustinian canons, suppressed in the 
17th cent. 1884 Casselfs Encycl. Dict. } Holy-cross, a society 
consisting of clerical members of the ritualistic school of the 
English Church. It was founded in 1855. 
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HOLY WATER. 



c. attrib. Holy Cross day, the festival of the 
Exaltation of the Cross, September 14th. 

166* Bk. Com. Prayer, Calendar, Holy Cross Day. 1687 
A. Lovell tr. Thevenot's Trav. 1. 232 And the four and 
twentieth, which is Holy- Cross -Day, according to the 
Calender of the Greeks. 1883 R. Sinker in Prayer Bk. 
Comment. (S.P.C K.) 34 * Holy Cross Day 1 in our Calendar, 
or, more strictly speaking, the 'Exaltation of the Cross* 
probably celebrates primarily the consecration of the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem in 335 a.d.; 
but its renown is specially due to the victory of Heraclius 
over the Persians and his restoration of the Cross to its 
shrine at Jerusalem. 

Holy dam, -dome, var. of Halidom. 

Holy-day (h^'Hid^). Forms : see Holiday. 
[OE. hfilis da>s, two words, with the adj. subject 
to inflexion; ME. early and northern halij, haly 
day, midland and southern hooly day, holy day, 
holy day. In early times, more usually a com- 
pound, OE. hdligdxi, ME. holiday, later Holi- 
day, q.v. Since the 16th c. the habit has more and 
more prevailed to use the analytical form, whether 
written holy day, holy-day, ox holy day, v& the original 
sense, and to restrict holiday (hf 'lid; 1 ) to the sense 
* day of recreation * (although the spelling holiday, 
in the sense of holy day, has not become quite 
obsolete). See Holiday i.] 

A day consecrated or set apart for religious ob- 
servance, usually in commemoration of some sacred 
person or event ; a religious festival. 

a jooo Laws of AVthelrcd vi. c. 22 (Schmid) Woroldricra 
weorca on pam hal^an dae^e fceswice man georne. c 1200 
Ormin 4350 Forr Saterrda33 wass hali^ da33. 13 . . E. E. 
A Hit. P. B. 134 Hit watz not for a haly day honestly 
arayed. 1462 in Ellacombe Ch. Bells Devon, Bells Ch. ix. 
(1872) 469 Every Sonday and woly day. 155a Bk. Com. 
Prayer, Communion (Rubric), Any holye dayes or fasting 
daies. 1603 Knolles Hist. Turks (J.), They kept that day 
as one of their solemo. holydays for many years after. 1663 
Butler Hud. 1. i. 213 A Sect That with more care keep 
Holy-day The wrong, than others the right way. 1844 
Lingaro Anglo-Sax. Ch. (1858) II. App. A. 331 The days of 
St. Augustine and St Boniface were ordered to be kept as 
holydays. 1871 Daily News 7 Apr., Of late years Good 
Friday has become . . a general holiday rather than a holy 
day. 1876 M tss G. Gumming In Hebrides (1883) 2 We . .soon 
found. .that they were keeping holy-day or holiday, as the 
case might be. 

attrib. 1549 Latimer 5th Serm. be/. Edw. VI (Arb.) 141 
1 1 is a holy daye worcke to vyset the prisoners. 155* H v loet, 
Holy daye euen, or halfe holy fay.profcstus. 168a N. O. 
BoileaiCs Lntrin iv. 70 He calls, .tor's Holy-day Apparell I 

Holyer, var. of Holour Obs. 

Holy fire. arch, [trausl. L. sacer ignis ' sacred 
fire * (Oelsns, Vergil) ; cf. Ger. das heilige Fetter.'] 
Erysipelas, St. Anthony's fire : see Fire sb. 12. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvn. xxii. (Bodl. MS.) pe 
yuel pat hatte Ignis saluaticus and sacer ignis the holy 
fuyre. 1607 Topsell Four-/. Beasts (1658) 201 The holy 
fire is a disease of Sheep almost incurable, because if any 
remedy do but touch them, they fall mad. Ibid. 476 Of the 
Holy fire which the Shepheards call the Pox, or the Blisters, 
or Saint Anthonies fire. ■ 1813 T. Busby Lucretius vi. 764 
Observe the Holy-Fire Eat as it creeps, and through the 
frame its dire, Its flamy virus lead ! 

Holy Ghost (htfu-H g<?u- s t). [Properly two 
words (see Holy a., Ghost 6), and so always 
treated in OE., so h&lsa g&st, halis gast, but in 
ME. very generally as a combination, haligast, 
holigost ; since 1 500 again usually written as two 
words, but treated as a proper name or individual 
designation, and, as such, taken as a whole in the 
transferred and derivative uses.] 

1. The Divine Spirit ; the Third Person of the 
Godhead, the Holy Spirit. 

/eooo Halsuncge in Durh. Rit. (Surtees) 114 Ic eow hal- 
sige on fatdcr naman, and un suna naman..and on fees 
haljan gastes. c 1000 Ags, Gosp. Matt. i. 20 Hyt ys of pam 
halgan gaste. c xi6o Hatton G. Ibid., Hyt is of pan harden 
gaste. £1175 Lamb. Horn. 101 Efter pes hal3a gastes to- 
cume. c 1200 Triu. Coll. Horn. 119 pus hie se^en pe holi 
gost on tungene euene. a 1225 Juliana 2 On his deore- 
wurSe suoes nome, ant o pes haligasies. c 1*50 Gen. <$• Ex. 
2428 Quuor ali gast stille hadde seid . . Quuor iesu crist 
wulde Den boren. a 1300 Cursor M. 19349 Wit haligast he 
has us sent. £1320 Cast. Love 562 porw God pe Holi- 
gostes miht. a 1340 HAMPOLE/\ya//Wxvii. 13 pe haly gast. . 
J>at is makcre of haly writ. X377 Langl. P. PI. B. xn. 141 
For pe heihe holigoste [v.r. hye holygost] heuene shal to- 
cleue. cj 394 Z 3 . Pl.CredeS$6 A man. .pat my 3tewip his good 
Hjf bat Holly Gost fongen. c 1450 tr. De Imilatione in. vi. 
70 Pe holigost pe comfortour. 1483 Cath. AngL 171/2 pe 
iia\yga^c,consolator,parac/itus. 1535 Jove Apol. Tindale 
(Arb. ) 46 The holigost also before y* declaring hym. 1548-9 
Bk. Com. Prayer, Ordering Priests, Receiue the holy 
goste. i6ai Burton Anat. Mel. ill. i. 1. ii. (1651) 416 
The Holy Ghost is the love of the Father and the Son. 
1637 J. Cosin tr. 9th c. Latin Hymn, Come, Holy Ghost, 
our souls inspire. 1*1699 Stillingfl. Serm. III. v. (R.), 
lie., bestowed these miraculous gifts of the Holy-Ghost on 
the Apostles. 1842 Tknnyson St. Sim. Sty 1. 216 For by the 
warning of the Holy Ghost, I prophesy that I shall die to- 
night. 1875 Manning Mission H. Ghost i. 1 The Spirit of 
the Lord is God the Holy Ghost, and the Holy Ghost fills 
the whole world. 

b. Order 0/ the Holy Ghost, a French order of 
Knighthood (ordre dtt Saint- Esprit), instituted by 
Henry III in 1 578. So Knight 0/ the Holy Ghost ; 
Cross of the Holy Ghost : see quot. 1727-41. 

1686 J. Sergeant Hist. Monast. Convent. 98 The Order 



of the Holy Ghost in France was Instituted by Henry the 
Third, in memory of his Nativity, Election to the Polonian 
Kingdom, and his coming to.. the Crown of France, all 
which hapned on Whitsunday. 1696 Load. Gas. No. 3241/3 
Paris, Dec. 3... There is to be a Promotion of the Knights 
of the Holy Ghost very suddenly. 1727-41 Chambers Cycl. 
s.v., Before they receive the order of the holy Ghost, 
that of S. Michael is conferred, as a necessary step ; for 
which reason their arms are surrounded with a double 
collar. Ibid., Cross 0/ the Holy Ghost, consists of a circle 
in the middle, and on it the holy Ghost in figure of a dove : 
the four arms are drawn narrow from the centre, and 
widening to the ends. .This is the cross wore by the Knights 
of the order. 

2. a. The figure of a dove as a symbol of the 
Holy Spirit, b. The cross of the Order of the 
Holy Ghost : see 1 b, 

1520 Mem. Ripon (Surtees) III. 180 Pro nova factura 
cujusdani nebulas pro lee Holy Goost. 1558 Will of M. 
Ellys (Somerset Ho.), Rynge of golde w* a Holy goste in 
y*. 17*5 Load. Gaz. No. 6404/1 His Star and Holy Ghost 
were of Diamonds. 

3. (Also Holy Ghost's Root.) The plant Angelica, 
Archangelica officinalis. (Erroneously taken as 
Angelica sylveslris.) 

1585 J. Hicins tr. Junius* Nomenclalor 136/1 Spltondylium 
. .the holye ghostes roote : Angelica. 1863 Prior Plant-n., 
Holy Ghost, so called * for the angel-like properties therein \ 
1879 Britten & Holland Planl-u., Holy Ghost, Arch- 
attgelica officinalis. 

4. attrib., as in Holy Ghost flower, plant, an 
orchid, Peristeria elata, also called dove-plant } from . 
the resemblance of part of the flower to a dove ; 
Holy Ghost pear = Avocado (from a mistaken 
rendering of this as ' advocate 

1866 Treas. Bol., Holy Ghost Flower. Peristeria elata. 
1 88a Garden 10 June 401/3 The Dove plant.. the beautiful 
Holy Ghost flower of the Spaniards. 1885 Lady Brassev 
The Trades 158 Specimens of the ' Holy Ghost ' orchid, 
with the little dove brooding in the centre. 1889 Cent. 
Diet., Holy-Glwst pear. 

Holyhock, holyoak, etc, obs. ff. Hollyhock. 
Holy Land, [transl. medX. (nth c.) terra 
sancla, F. terre sainted] 

1. Western Palestine, or, more particularly, Judaea : 
so called as being the scene of the life and death of 
Jesus Christ, and (with reference to the Crusades) 
as containing the Holy Sepulchre ; sometimes, in 
later use, as being the scene of the development of 
the Jewish and Christian religions. 

1397 R - Glouc (1724) 392 Of so muche folc nyme pe croys, 
lie to pe holy londe go, Me ne sey no tyme byuore, ne suppe 
napemo. 1389 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 22 We shul preyen. .for 
ye holy londe and ye holy crosse, yat godd . . bryng it oute of 
hethen power, c 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) Pref. 1 pe land of 
rcpromission, pat men calles pe Haly Land. 1593 Shars. 
Rich. II, v. vi. 49 He make a voyage to the Holy-land. 
1686 J. Sergeant Hist. Monast. Convent. 98 To restore the 
Possessions of the Christians in the Holy Land. 1758 [see 
Holv i-lace]. 1803 K. White Gondoline v, And he was 
gone to the Holy Land To fight the Saracen. 

2. slang. The parish of St. Giles's, London. 
1821 The Fancy 1. 250 (Farmer) The Holy-land, as St. 

Giles's has been termed, in compliment to the superior 
purity of its Irish population. 1891 Licensed Vict. Gaz. 
3 Apr. 215/1 (ibid.) Whether the Irishmen of the Holy Land 
or the Hebrew scum of Petticoat Lane. 

Holy loaf. =Holy bread. Also attrib. holy 
loaf money. 

1499 Churchw. Acc. Croscombe (Som. Rec. Soc.) 24 Paid. . 
for tynnyng of the lyght and the holy-lofe xvj<*. 1548-9 
J Mar.) Bk. Com. Prayer, Communion (Rubric), The Parish- 
ioners of euerye Parishe shall offer euery Sonday, at the 
tyme of the Offertory, the iuste valour and price of the holy 
lofe .. to the use of theyr Pastours and Curates. 16x6 in 
T. D. Whitaker Hist. Whalley (1801) 149 The parishioners 
. . are accustomed to pay an ancient duty called ' Holy loaf ( 
money'. 1849 Rock Ch. 0/ Fathers I. 137 This holy loaf 
or eulogia was meant to be an emhlem of. .brotherly love. 

Holyn(e, holyng(e, obs. ff. Hollin, holly. 

Holy place. A place that is holy ; a sanctuary. 
spec. a. The outer chamber of the sanctuary in the 
Jewish tabernacle and temple, separated by a veil 
from the 'most holy place' or 'holy of holies*, 
b. (See quot. 1856.^ 

1526 Tinuale Heb. ix. 25 The hye prest entreth in to the 
holy place every yeare with straunge bloud. 161 1 Bible 
Exod. xxvi. 33 The Vaile shall diuide vnto you, hetweene 
the hcly place and the most holy. 1758 (title) Travels 
through Egypt, Turkey, Syria, and the Holy Land ; con- 
taining.. A Description.. 4. Of the Holy Land, particularly 
of Jerusalem and the Holy Places. 1856 Stanlev Sinai «y 
Pat. 431 What are technically called 'the Holy Places', 
liy this term are meant not the scenes of sacred events, 
taken generally, but such special localities as the Greek or 
Latin Church, or both conjointly, have selected as objects of 
pilgrimage. 

fHolyship. Obs. = Holiness 2. 

c «68o Hickeringill Wks. 1. 63 The King sent his Holiship 
all mann r of Vcs;>els belonging to a Chaml-er. 

Holy Stone, holy-Stone, sb. [Origin of name 
uncertain ; in sense 2 perh. for hoUy stone. ~\ 

1. A soft sandstone used by sailors for scouring 
the decks of ships. 

1833 in Crabb TechnoL Did. 1837 Old Commodore I. 64 
A wet swab and a dry holy-stone will set all to rights. 1840 
R. H. Dana Be/ Mast xxii. 66 The decks were . . white as 
snow .. from constant use of holystones. 1867 Smyth 
Sailor's Word-bk., Holy-stone, a sandstone fur scrubbing 
decks, so called from being originally used for Sunday 
cleaning, or obtained by plundering church-yards of their 



tombstones, or because the seamen have to go on their 
knees to use it. 1800 Spectator 5 Apr., I believe you will 
find the correct spelling to he * holey the stones used hy 
preference being full of holes, like a sponge, and that any 
derivations of the name 'holy* were simply inventions to 
account for what sounded a remarkable name. 

2. A stone with a natural hole in it, used as an 
amulet or charm. 

1825 Brocketv, Holy-stones, holed-stones, are hung over 
the heads of horses as a charm against diseases. .1855 
Robinson U 'hitby Gloss., Holystone, a flint or pebble io its 
natural state with a hole through it, numbers of which are 
found on our coast. They are also called ' lucky stones '. 

Holystone, v. [f. prec. sb.] trans. To scour 
with a holystone. 

x8a8 P. Cunn ingkam N. S. Wales II. 217 Scrubbed, 
swahbed, scraped, or dry holystoned . 1830 M arrvat King's 
Own \\, No sails to set, and no holystoning the deck. 2840 
R. II. Dana Be/. Mast iii. 6 Six days shalt thou labour and 
do all thou art able. And on the seventh — holystone the decks 
and scrape the cable. x886 H . W. Elliott A rctic Prov. 108 
Floors scrubhed and sanded Hkea well holystoned ship'sdeck. 

Holy tide, holy-tide. A holy lime or 
season ; a day or season of religious observance. 

a 1035 Laws 0/ Cnut 1. c. 17 § 2 (Schmid) And beo pam 
hal^um tidum, eal swa hit riht is. c xaoo Triu. Colt. Horn. 
3 De holie tid pat me clepe'3 aduent. a 1300 Cursor M. 
27210 In halitide or fastim dai. 1613 Bp. Corbet Joum^ 
France iii. Poems (1672) 129 Much like John Dory^in the 
song, Upon a holy tide. 1810 Scott Latty o/L. vi. Hi, And 
now, by holytide and feast.From rules of discipline released. 

attrib. 1828 Scott F. M. Perth ii. Now lay by thy work, 
lass, for it is holytide eve, and it becomes us to go to the 
evening service. 

Holy water. Forms : see Holy and Water ; 
also 5-6 hally, h.olli(e. [OE. h&ligwxtcr, a true 
compound, whence in ME. halywater ; snbseq. 
analyzed as two words.] 

1. Water dedicated to holy uses and used for 
ritual purification of persons and things ; water 
blessed by a priest and used in various rites and 
devotional acts. 

c 900 tr. Br da's Hist. v. iv. (1890) 396 Sumne dael paes hali$- 
wanres. tfiaaj Ancr. R. 324 Confiteor, & haliwater, & 
beoden, & holie pouhtes. c 1380 Wvclip Sel. Wks. II 1. 452 
Waschen awey wip preieris ofa Pater-noster, wiphali watir, 
wip pardon. 138a — Num. v. 17 He [the prcest] shal take 
the holy watre 111 a britil vessel, c 1440 Promp. Parv. 223/1 
Halywater, aqua benedicta. 1570 B. Googe Pop. Kingd. 

iv. 47 b, Then followeth good sir Blase, who doth a waxen 
Candell giue, And holy water to his men. 160a Fulbecke 
Pandectes 77 The Pope's holiwater. a, 17x4 Burnet Hist. 
Re/, an. 1536 (R.) Jests about confession, praying to saints, 
holy- water, and the other ceremonies of the church. 1885 
Catholic Diet. s.v. } Before the High Mass on Sundays the 
celebrant sprinkles the people with holy water. 

b. Prov. As the devil loves holy water, \. c. not 
at all, or rather with violent dislike. 
1570-6, 1738 [see Devil sb. 22 h]. ? c 1600 Distracted Emp. 

v. u in Bullen O. PI. III. 242 Faythe I love thee. Yes, as 
the devyll does freirs holye water. 

t c. fig. in Court holy water, gracious but 
empty promises, q.v. 

2. attrib. and Comb., as holy water basin, bearer, 
brush, can, casting, /at (Fat sb.*) t font, /ount, pot, 
stottp ; f holy-water clerk, one who carried the 
vessel containing holy water : often spoken of with 
contempt as holding a mean office ; holy-water 
sprinkle, sprinkler, (a) a kind of brush used to 
sprinkle holy water, an aspergillum ; (b) a kind of 
club armed on all sides with spikes ; (c) a fox's 
' brush ' ; f holy -water stick = holy-water sprink- 
ler {a) ; t holy-water stock, a holy-water stoup 
or basin ; t holy -water stone, a stone vessel for 
holding holy-water; f holy-water strinkle, (a) 
= holy -water sprinkle (a) ; {b) the plant Horsetail. 

C1440 Promp. Parv. 223/1 * Halywater berere, aauaba- 
jutus. a 1678 ISIarvell Appleton Ho. 232 Another bolder, 
stands at push, With their old *holy-water brush. 1563-87 
Foxe A. $ M. (i860 VII. 1. 47 *Holywater-casting, pro- 
cession-gadding, mattins - mumhling. 1303 K. Bkonne 
Handl. Synne 11592 An *holywatyr clerk . . pat lytyl hap 
lerncd yn hys lyue, He ys ordeyned a prest to shryve. 
i$2RCovj\.k\\ti State Papers II. 141 A symple Irish preste, 
a vagabounde, without lernyng, maners, or good qualitye, 
not worthy to bee a hally-water clerc. 1660 Howell Eng. 
Prov. 10 The Parish-Priest forgetteth that ever he hath 
been Holy-water Clark. 1464 in Rtfon Ch. Acts (Surtees) 
222 Simul cum le *halywater fatt. 1566 in Eng. Ch. 
Furniture (Peacock) 37 An holiwater fat of Stone. 1513 
in Glasscock Rec. St. Michael's, Bp. Stortford (1882) 33 
Pd for mendyng of the *halywater potte lyV. C1440 
Promp. Parv. 223/1 *Haly water spryngellc. .aspersorium. 
1614 T. Adams Devil's Banquet 17 The Priest must dash 
the graue with a holy-water-sprinkle. 1706 Phillips (ed. 
Kersey), Holy-Water sprinkle, a Term us'd by Hunters for 
the Tail ofa Fox. a 1887 Jeffekies Field $ Hedgerow 
(1889) 296 The spiked halls ofa holy water sprinkle, such as 
once used in the wars. 1816 Scott Antiq. xxv, Another 
churchman in his vestments bore a * holy-water sprinkler. 
1846 Faikholt Costume Eng. 288 The Morning-star, a ball 
of wood, encircled by bunds of iron in which spikes are in- 
serted . . was sometimes termed jocularly a ' holy-water 
sprinkler \ the way in which it scattered hlood .. suggesting 
a similarity to the sprinkling of holy water. 1419 Will 0/ 
Maydeston (Somerset Ho.), Vno *holiwaterstykke argent. 
155a Huloet, Holy water sticke or sprincle, aspergillus. 
1530 P lngk. 228 a * Haly water stock e, fonoistier. 1566 in 
Eng. Ch. Furniture (Peacock) 34 One hally water stock of 
stone broken in peces. Ibut. 52 One *hollie water stone- 
broken in peces and defacid. 1419 Will 0/ Maydeston 
(Somerset Ho.), Vno vase argent vocat *holiwaterstop. 1483 
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HOLY-WATERED. 

Act i Rich. Ill, c. 12 § 2 No Merchant Stranger shall 
Wing into this Realm ..Candlesticks, ^ojy^Jitcv Sloppy 
1872 O. Shipley Gloss. Eccl. Terms, Holy Water StouP, 
the .stone, stoup, stock, vat or other receptacle for holy 
water placed near the entrance of churches. c\^oPromp. 
Parv 223/1 *Haly water . . strencle . . aspersonum. 1538 
Turner Libcttus Bij a, H 'ippvris, .. Hally water stryncle. 

Hence Holy-watered a., sprinkled wilh holy 
water (in quol. fig.). 

1608 Toufneur Rev. Trag. iv» iv. Wks. 1878 II. 124 
Farewell, once dryed, now holy-watred Meade ! 

Holy Week. The week immediately preceding 
Easter Sunday, also called Passion Week. (In 
modern use only from 18th c, chiefly in reference 
to its observance at Rome.) 

c 1060 Charter of Eadweard in Kemble Cod, Dipl. IV. 209 
lnne Easterne and inne 6a hali wuca. 1710 Lond. Gas. 
No. 4685/1 The Pope, .designs to officiate at some of the 
Functions of the Holy Week. 1727-41 Chambers CycL, 
Holy Week, is the last week of Lent, called also passion 
week. 1812 Braov Claris Cat (181 5) I. 277 The week was 
called the 'Great Week*.. the Holy Week from the eatra- 
ordinary solemnities practised throughout its continuance 
and Passion Week. 1885 Catholic Diet. 405 In Holy Week 
the Church commemorates Christ's Passioo. 

Holywell. [See Well sb. A combined form, 
as in holiday, is represented in the proper names 
Holywell, Hollywell (h^liwel), Halliwell.] A well 
or spring reputed to possess miraculous healing 
properties, as being a channel of divine influence. 

854 Charter in Kemble Cod. Dipl. V. 100 Donne upp on 
Beaddingbroc on hal^an welle. 1672 Petty Pol. Anat. 364 
They [the Irish] have a great opinion of holy- well's, rocks, 
and caves. 1793 in A rchxol. XI. 1 27 The bath near one end 
of the church of East Dereham in Norfolk, .was more likely 
to have been a holy well. 1846 R. Hart Eccl. Rec. (ed. 2) 
224 Holy wells are occasionally found in churchyards. 1871 
Tvlor Prim. Cult. 1 1. 195 Cornish-folk still drop into the old 
holy wells offerings of pins, nails, and rags. 

Holyworkfolk; see Haliwerfolk. 

Holy Writ. [See Holt a. and Writ.] Holy 
writings collectively; spec, the Bible or Holy 
Scriptures. In earlier times, sometimes including 
other writings dealing with sacred subjects. 

c 900 tr. Bxda's Hist. 11. xvi. [xx.] (1890) 152 iEfter bon be 
halise writu sprecaS. c iaoo Vices <fr Virtues 15 We finde3 on 
hali write, a 1225 A ncr. R . 98 Ase holi writ seiO, hore speche 
spret ase cauncre \ c 1305 St. Kenelm 258 in E. , E. P. (1862) 
54 pe pope nam bis holi writ. <*i375 Lay Folks Mass Bk. 
App. iv. 90 Wip-outen witnesse of holi writ Wisdam weore 
hit non. c 1400 M aunqev. (1839) xiL 136 Thei han Gospelles 
and the Prophecyes and the Byble wnten in here Langage, 
Wherfore thei conne meche of Holy Wrytt. 1604 Shaks. 
Otk. 111. iii. 324 Confirmations strong. As proofes of holy Writ. 
1700 Drvoen Cock tf Fox 380 Of Daniel you may read in 
holy writ. 1714 Pope Wife of Bath 346 And close the sermon, 
as beseem'd his wit, With some grave sentence out of wholly 
writ. 1805 Colebrooke in Asiat. Res. <i8o8) VIII. 483 
Writers on ethics sometimes draw from the Vedas illustra- 
tions of moral maxims, and quote from their holy writ 
passages at full length, in support of ethical precepts. 1817 
Coleridge Sibyl. LeavesiiUi) 245 To Nature and to Holy 
Writ Alone did God the boy commit. 

II Horn (h^m). Also homa. [Pers. ^yt homy 

Zend. haoma,= Skr. soma.] The sacred plant of 
the ancient Persians and Parsees ; also its juice : 
originally the same as the Soma of the Vedas. 

1855 Bailey Mystic 35 And horn sweet herblct of immortal 
life Sipped till transmute he stood. 1861 F. HALLin Parthenon 
1 Nov. 844/1 Under the name of homa, the part which this 
liquid [the juice of the soma, or acid asclepias] plays in the 
offerings of the Parsees is almost equally conspicuous, 1870 
Rock Text. Fabr. 238 That tree-like ornament.. seems the 
traditionary form of the Persians* ■ horn \ 1878 M rs. Palli- 
ser tr. Jacquemart's Hist. Furniture 468 Horn or sacred 
palm depicted upon Persian textiles. 1886 Edin. Rev. July 
151 A shrub of homa on an enamelled gold vase, 
b. attrib. and Comb. 

1882 E. W. West Pahlavi Texts n. 165 note, This twig 
a small fragment of which is pounded with the Horn-twigs 
when preparing the H6m-juice, 

Horn, obs. f. Home ; var. Hem pron., Obs., them. 
Homacanth : see Homo-. 
Homage (hp'rneda;), sb. Also 3-5 omage, 5-6 
hommage, (5 erron. homoge, umage, ymage). 
[a. OF. ommage, homage, humage (1 2th c), mod.F. 
hommage (formerly omnage = Pr. homenatge, Sp. 
homenage) :-lale L. homindticum (in Du Cange), 
f. homo, homin- man : see -age. The (late) OE. 
equivalent was mann-rkden : see Manred.] 

1. In Feudal Law, Formal and public acknow- 
ledgement of allegiance, wherein a tenant or vassal 
declared himself the man of the king or the lord of 
whom he held, and bound himself to his service. 

Phrases. To do (fmake), render homage; to resign 
homage, formally to renounce allegiance. 

c 1290 Beket 600 in 5. Eng. Leg. 1. 123 Homage he scholde 
don to him. 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 7987 So bat bis Macolom 
..Dude king willam omage, & bicom is man al out. 13. . 
Guy Warm. (A.) 1294 Mine men ?e beb & to me swore, 
Omage }e schul me ber-fore. c 1400 Ywaine <$■ Gaw. 1952 
And evermar to be hir frende, Umage made he to that hende. 
C1470 Henrv Wallace 1. 116 King Eduuard . . thar he gat 
yraage of Scotland swne. 1548 Hall Chron., Hen. IV 8 
To resigne to hym all the homages and fealties dewe to him 
as kyng. '1597 Skene De Verb. Sign, s.v., Weemen makis 
na homage, bot onely fidelitie . . Homage concernis service 
specially in weirfare, to the quhilk weemen ar nocht subject. 
1670 Miltoh Hist. Eng. 1. (1851) 23 He .. gave them that 



348 

Hand to hold of him as in Homage. 1843 Carlyle Past <$■ 
Pr. it. xi, Coming to do homage for his Father's land. 1867 
Freeman Norm. Conq. I. iii. 99 Homage was there; for the 
relation of every man to his Lord was a relation of homage. 

b. Homage ancestral (see quot. 1595). Homage 
feudal, liege (see quot. 1 856). Nev) homage, homage 

by an alienee or his successors, as distinguished 
from homage ancestral. Plain homage (see quot. 
1727-41). Simple homage = feudal homage. 

[<zi48i Littleton Ten. 11. vii. (1516) Biv, Tenure per 
homage auncestrell.] 159$ R<"*elVs Expos., Homage 
anncestrelt, is where a man and his ancestours of time out 
of mind, did hold their land of their lord by homage. 1628 
Coke On Litt. xoob, I think there is little or no land nt all 
at this day holden by homage auncestrel. 1727-41 Chambers 
Cycl. s. v., Plain Homage, or homage of a fee, where no 
oath of fidelity is taken. 1831 Burrill Law Diet. 575 
Simple homage ; that kind of homage which was merely an 
acknowledgment of tenure, with a saving of the rights of 
other lords. 1856 Bouvier's Law Diet. (ed. 6) I. 588 Homage 
was liege and feudal. The former was paid to the king, the 
latter to the lord. 

c. An act of homage; a render or money pay- 
ment made as an acknowledgement of vassalage. 

[1432-50 transU Higden (Rolls) 1 1. 89 Tenauntes were wonte 
toyclde theire wepens for an homage in the firste commenge 
of newe lordes.] 1599 Nashe Lenten Stuffe 7 1 Euery yeare 
about Lent-tide, the sherifes of Norwich take certayne herring 
pies and send them as a homage. C1645 Howell Lett. 1 
xxxviii. (1726) 68 He is contented with a white Mule, and 
Purse of Pistoles about the Neck, which he receives every 
year for a Herriot or Homage. 1661 in Tighe & Davis Ann. 
Windsor (1B5B) 11. 302 To indeavour to take off the some of 
36//. 6s. charged as a homage dew to his Ma««. 1774 T.West 
Antiq. Fumess (1805) 109 Rents, services, homages. 

2. A body of persons owning allegiance ; spec, m 
Eng.Lazv, the body of tenants attending a manorial 
court, or the jury at such a court 

<*i3oo K. Horn 1497 ]>e king and his homage ?eu en 
Arnoldin trewage. a 1577 Sir T. Smith Commw. Eng. 11. 
xvii. 63 [In a manor] his tennantes being sworne make a 
Iurie which is not called the enquest, but the homage. 1620 
J. Wilkinson Courts Baron 143 You shall sweare that you 
as Foreman of this Homage . . shall duely inquire and true 
presentment make. Ibid., Then call the rest of the Homage 
and sweare them. 1804 Occurr. in Ann. Reg. 84 Court of 
Piedpoudre. Before the steward of Bartholomew fair and 
a special homage. Ibid., The homage returned a verdict for 
the plaintiff. 2865 Spectator 7 June 9/2 With the consent of 
the ' homage *, L e., of his copyholders. 

3. fig. Acknowledgement of superiority in respect 
of rank, worth, beauty, etc. ; reverence, dutiful 
respect, or honour shown. 

1390 Gower Cottf. I. 249 The yonge ladie was forth fet, 
To whome the lordes done homage. 1450-70 Golagros $ 
Gaw. 283 Thair gat he nane homage For all his hie parage. 
1526 Pifgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 25 b, To do homage and 
honour to almyghty god. 159° Shaks. Com. Err. in. n. 43 
Your weeping sister is 00 wife of mine, Nor to her bed no 
homage doe I owe. 1671 Milton P. R. 11. 376 All these 
are Spirits of air, and woods, and springs, Thy gentle 
ministers, who come to pay Thee homage, and acknowledge 
Thee their lx>rd- 1785 Burns Cottar's Sat. Nt. xvm, The 
parent-pair their secret homage pay. 1803 Mackintosh Def. 
Peltier Wks. 1846 III. 272 They are compelled to pay a 
reluctant homage to the justice of English principles. 1823 
Chalmers Serm. 1. 417, I offer them the homage of my 
respectful Congratulations. 1856 Emerson Eng. Traits, 
Wealth Wks. (Bohn) II. 68 There is no country in which so 
absolute a homage is paid to wealth. 

4. attrib. and Comb., as homage-breaker, -fee, 
-gift, -penny ; homage-doing adj. ; homage-jury, 
the jury at a manorial court. 

C1586 C'tess Pembroke Ps. lxxii. iv, The kinges of 
Tharsis homage guifts shall send. 1623 Lisle A^lfric on 
O. <V N. Test. Ded. xiv, If after him . . Be under thee such 
homage-breakers found. 1650 Trapp Comm. Numb. xv. 20 
Ye shall offer up a cake, As an homage-peny, as acknow- 
ledging God, the chief Lord of all. 1686 in 1 ighe & Davis 
Ann. Windsor (1858) II 421 Paid to Sr Thomas Duppa the 



i. 19 [Hel called this homage-doing King his vassal. 

Homage, v. [f. prec. sb., or ad. F. hommager 
(Cotgr.), 1. hommage (see prec).] 

fl. trans. To render or pay as a token of 
homage. Obs. 

a 159* H. Smith Wks. (1866) I. 112 Every man must 
homage his heart. 1662 Cowley Civ. War 63 To her great 
Neptune homag'd all his streams, And all the wide-stretch'd 
ocean was her Thames. 

f 2. intr. To pay homage. Obs. 

1592 Nobody <$■ Someb. 240 in Simpson Sch. Shaks. (1878) 

I. 286 Servants homaging And crying Ave. 1636 II eywooo 
Love's Mis Iris 11. Wks. 1874 V. 115 To whom Jove some- 
times bends. .Mars homageth, and Phebus will submit. 

3. trans. To do homage or allegiance to. 

163a Lithgow Trav. ix. 380 To Court I came, and homag'd 
Royall James. 1677 Gilpim Dcmonol. (1867) 178 How he 
was horn aged hy fowls and fishes. 1773 J. Ross Fratricide 

II. 100 (MS.) For him the Universe, .and all Creation ought 
To homage without ceasing. 1862 Carlvle Fredk. Gt. ix. 
12. III. 146 Don Carlos . . styles himself ' King of the two 
Sicilies \ .whom Naples . .willingly homages as such. 

t Homageable, a. Obs. [f. Homage sb. + 
-able. Cf. obs. F. hommageable.] Bound to 
render homage. 

c 1645 Howell L*tt. 1. 11. xv. (1655) 8s He of Holland being 
homegeable to none, .was the more potent. Ibid. \. vi. xiL 
254 The Dutchy of Bar ; for which he is hommageable to the 
Crown of France, as he is to the Emperor for Lorain. 1764 
Antiq. in Ann. Reg. 169/1 Great and small homageable fiefs. 
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t Ho'magely, adv. Obs. rare -1 . In 5 homage- 
liche. [f. as prec. + -ly*J By way of homage. 

C1420 Chron. Vilod. St. 210 And b* homagclyche to hym 
bey dedon so abeyje. 

Homager (hpmeda;3j). Also 5 omager(e, 
homegere, homyger, 6 homagier. [a. OF. hom- 
mager, -ier, f. hommage Homage : see -erA] 

One who owes homage or fealty ; one who holds 
lands by homage. 

Crown homager, the crown of a vassal king. Liege 
homager: cf. Homage sb. z b. 

?rti4co Arthur \n Kynges..pnt were to hym Omager. 
a 1529 Skelton Agst. the Scottes 122 Pardy, ye were his 
homager And suter to his parlement. 1601 Holland Pliny 
I. 69 The Camuni. .did seruice as homagers to them. 1608 
D. T. Ess. Pol. $ Mor. 71 They would acknowledge them- 
selves. .Uegc-homagers for it to the Crowne of France. 1610 
Gi'illim Heraldry iv. i. (1660) 269 This Kind of Crown .. 
some have given it the name of a Crown Homager. 1769 
De Foe's Tour Gt. Brit. (ed. 7) IV. 293 The Isle of Man .. 
for several Generations, has belonged to Families, who have 
heen Homagers to the Crown of England for it. 1867 
Freeman Norm. Conq. I. iv. 231 Before long we find hiin 
again the faithful homager of King Lewis. 

b. spec, in Eng. Law, A manorial tenant. 

1598 Kitchin Courts Leet (1675) 7 Homagers of Court 
ought to enquire in this Court, c 1640 J. Smyth Lives 
Berkeleys (1883) I. 282 All of them homagers to the Castle 
of Berkeley. 17*4 Scaoccs Courts-lect (ed. 3) 159 The Oath 
of a Stranger in the Lord's Court to the Homagers. 1889 
Jessopp Coming of Friars v. 225 The homagers were afraid 
to give a verdict against the steward. 

c fig. Cf. Homage sb. 3. 

C1400 Rom. Rose 3288 Whanne thou were maad the 
omager Of God of Love to hastily. »6o6 Shaks. Ant. $ CI. 
1. L 31 Thou hlushest Anthony, and that blood of thine Is 
Caesars homager. 1673 Lady's Call. 1. v. § 34. 43 Interest 
. .should render her an homager to that omnipotent power. 
1877 Mrs. Chapman in Ht. Martineau's Autobiog. III. iot 
The newspapers were jealous heralds and homagers. 

t Homagy. Obs. rare- 1 , [ad. medX. homa- 
gium, f. F. hommage Homage.] Allegiance; 
rendering of homage. 

1610 Holland Camden's Brit. 11. Irel. 72 We have given 
also unto him for his homagy and service, the Cantred. 

Homalogonatous (h^mab,g^-nat3s), a. Or- 
mth. [f. mod. L. Homalogonatx (see below), f. Gr. 
6iulK6s even, level, ordinary + y6vv, yovaT- knee: 
see -ous.] Belonging to Garrod's division Homalo- 
gonatse of birds, comprising those which have a 
rectus femoris or ambtens muscle in the leg. 

187* Coues Key N. Amer. Birds (1884) 195 Passeres have 
no ambiens . . Birds having it are homalogonatous or 
* normally-kneed 

HomalOgraphic (h^makigrse-hk), a. {erron. 
homolo-.) [f. Gr. o/xaA<fc (see prec.) + Graphic : 
cf. F. komalographique.'] 

1. Geog. Delineating in equal proportion ; applied 
to a method of projection in which equal areas on 
the earth's surface are represented by equal areas 
on the map or chart. 

1864 Webster, H omolographic projection. 1866 Proctor 
Handbk. Stars 22 The prohlem proposed by Babinet, and 
solved by Cauchy, of the homolographic (or, as 1 prefer to 
call it, the equigraphic) projection of maps; that is of the 
construction of maps in which all areas shall be correctly 
given. — in Intell. Observ. No. 54- 4*9 T he homolographic 
projection of the globe. 

2. Anat. (See quot. 1886.) 

1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., Homalographic method. Le Gendre s 
name for a mode of exhibiting or representing the anatomical 
structures by making plane sections, if possible, on a frozen 
body. 1889 J. M. Duncan Leet. Dis. Worn. xxx. (ed. 4) 
250 He has shewn it in a homalographic section made 00 a 
woman recently delivered. _ . 

Ho'maloid. Geom. [f. Gr. o/«xAos (see above) 
+ -0LD.] A homaloidal space of any number of 
dimensions ; a * flat'. 

1876 Clifford in Proe. Lond. Math. Soc. VII. 67 On the 
free motion under no forces of a rigid system in an «-fold 
homaloid. 

Homaloidal (h^maloi-dal), a. Geom. [f. as 
prec. + -al.] Of the nature of a plane ; flat : see 

^i^PROCToa Fam. Sci. Stud. (1882) ax.,1 wrson ally have 
often found relief from the dreary infinities of Homaloidal 



Springs cf Conduct 11. iii. 79 The space that we know is 
practically homaloidal. It is possible thaUt may not be 
theoretically homaloidal— that is to say, it is possible that 
the shortest path between two points may not be an abso- 
lutely straight line, but a very, very little curved. 
II Homaloptera (tymaty -ptera), sb.pl. Entom. 
[mod.L., f. Gr. o/mAos (see above) + irrcpov wtng.J 
A division of dipterous insects, in Leach's classifica- 
tion. Hence Homalo pterous a., belonging to the 

Homaloptera. _ , , _ , , 

1817 Leach Zool. Misc. III. 60 Order 16 Omaloptera. 
1835 Kirbv Hob. tf Inst. Anim. II. xx. 317 The Horn atop, 
t ra ( J are t-fly, etc.) called also Pup*para. 1874 Chambers 
Encycl. s.v., All the Homaloptera are parasites. 

Ho^naloste-rnal, a. Omith. [f. as prec. + 
L. stern-um breast-bone + -al.] Having a flat keel- 
less sternum or breast-bone ; ratite. 

Homarine (h^marain) a. and sb. [f. modX. 
Homarus, generic name of the lobster, f. v . homard 



HOME. 

(formerly homar, a. ON. humarr, Da. hummer) 
lobster.] a. adj. Related to or having the charac- 
teristics of a lobster, b. sb. A crustacean of the 
genus Homarus ; a lobster. 

1880 Huxlev Crayfish 316 Whether a given crustacean 
belonged to the Astacine, or to the closely allied Homarine 
group. Ibid., Whether the crustacean in question was 
a marine Astacine, or a true Homarine. 

Homatomic, Homaxonial : sec Homo-. 
Homber, obs. var. Hambabgh. 

iaxx Nottingham Rec. II. 88 Ad faciendum hombers. 
Ibid., Ad artem de hombermaker. 1523 tsee Holme]. 

Hotnblock, obs. form of Hemlock. 

1578 Lvte Dodoens 11. lxix. 238 It is good for them that 
haue taken excessiuely of the iuycc of Homblocke. 
Hombre, var. Ombbe. 

Home (h<?um), sby and a. Forms: 1-2 hfim, 

3- 5 (7) horn, (3-4 hoom, 4-5 hoome), 4- home, 
(5-7 whome, 6 whom) ; north, and Sc. 3-5 ham, 

4- hame, (5 hem, 5-7 hayme, 6 heme, 6, 9 
heame, 7 haim, 9 haam). [Com. Teut. : OE. 
hdvi « OFris. htm, OS. Mm (MDti., Dn. hecm\ 
OHG, heim (MHG., Ger. heim), ON. heimr dwel- 
ling, world (Sw. hern, Da. hjem), Goth, hdims fem., 
village. Cf. Lith. kimas, kaimas, village, home- 
stead, OPruss. caymis village; Skr. kSimas safe 
dwelling, f. *ksi to dwell secure. 

In the earlier stages of Teutonic, the acc. case was used 
without a preposition (accusative of direction) like L. domum, 
with the sense 'to one's house, to home'; and the dat. 
(= locative), OHG. heimi, heime, MHG. heime, OS. hhne, 
in the sense 1 at home \ L. dona. The former usage survives 
in *go home', where Home is now treated as an adv\ 

A. sb. f 1. (Only in OE. and early ME.) A vil- 
lage or town, a collection of dwellings ; a vill 
with its cottages. Obs. 

C900 tr. Basda if. xiv. [xvi.] (1800) 146 He rad betweoh his 
hamum o<5be be tunum. 901 O. E. Chron. an. 901 iE^elwald 
saet binnan bsem ham mid bxm monnum be him to xebujon. 
c 1205 Lay. 19455 J>a wes Verolam a swi5e kinewuroe hom. 
fb. An estate, a possession. Obs. 

C9SO Lindisf. Gosp. Matt. xix. 22 Was forSon haebbend 
monijra homas vet aehta {possessions], ciooo ^Elfric 
Gen. xlvil 20 J>a his ciptun ealle hira hamas for paes hun- 
gres micelnyssa. c iaos Lav. 19537 Nc ljBten 5 e naeuere pas 
haeoene, bruken eoure hames. 

2. A dwelling-place, house, abode; the fixed 
residence of a family or household ; the seat of 
domestic life and interests ; one's own house ; the 
dwelling in which one habitually lives, or which 
one regards as one's proper abode. Sometimes 
including the members of a family collectively; 
the home-circle or household. 

c 9<o Lindisf. Gosp. John xiy. 2 In hus fadores mines hamas 
menisa sint [Ags. G. manega eardungstowa ; Vutg. man- 
siones], 971 BUckL Hom. 25 Se ham is jefylled mid heofon- 
licura gastum. c tooo Laws 0/ AZthclbirht c. 3 (Schmid) Gif 
cyning act mannesham drincasS. ^1175 Lamb. Horn. 49 Riche 
men . .pe habbeS feire huses and feire hames. c 1275 in O. E. 
Misc. 170 Al hit wolle agon. His lond and his hus and his 
hom. a\yn Cursor M. 5619 Noght fer fra be kinges hame. 
1393 Lancl. P. PI. C. xn. 46 God is nat in bat hom. c 1440 
Promp. Parv. 244/2 Hoome . . mancio. c 1489 Caxton Sonnes 
o/Aymon xxviii. 588 All thesike. .retourne to theyr home in 
goode helthe. 1605 Shaks. Leant, i. 126, 1 best thought it 
fit To answere from our home, a 1667 Cowley Elegy in Eng. 
Poets (1810) VII. 61 There banish'd Ovid had a lasting home. 
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naturally feels for his home. 1871 Freeman Norm. Cong. 
IV. xvii. 81 [He] returned to the home which, almost alone 
among princely homes, supplied a model for lowlier homes to 
follow. 1894 H. DauMMOND Ascent Man 390 Sacred and 
happy homes.. are the surest guarantees for the moral 
progress of a nation. 

b. trans/. Applied to the dwelling- or resting- 
place of animals or things. 

1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. II. v. i. (Squirrel), It continues 
for some hours at a distance from home, until the alarm be 
past away. 1821 Byron Heaven Earth 1. i. 155 Foam, 
Which the leviathan hath lash'd From his unfathomable 
home. 1864 Woon {title) Homes without Hands, being a 
Description of the Habitations of Animals. 1895 Sir R. 
Ball Story of Sun 295 To rend this stone from the home 
where it was originally placed. 

C. The usual contents of a honse ; a houseful. 
1887 Charity Organis. Rev. HI. No. 34. 369 The creditor 
relies . .on the power of selling up the ' home '. 1888 Times 
16 Oct. 3/2 He emigrated to America, leaving his wife and 
children with a home of furniture. 
3. (Without qualifying word or pi uml.) The place 
of one's dwelling or nurturing, with the conditions, 
circumstances, and feelings which naturally and 
properly attach to it, and are associated with it. 

The absence of the article is prob. connected historically 
with the constructions at home, to go home (both in OE.), 
from home {c 1300) ; but it appears also to be connected 
with the generalized or partly abstract sense, which includes 
not merely « place ' but also ' state and is thus construed like 
youth, wedlock, health, and other nouns of state. 

ci 460 Towneley Myst. xiv. 212 In euery place he shall 
haue hame. 1546 J. Hevwood Prov. (1867) 9 Home is 
homely, though it be poore in syght. 1611 Cotcr. s.v. 
Pouvoir, When all is done home's homelie. 1616 S. Ward 
Coalefr. Altar (1627), True zeale loues to keepe home. 1813 
Byron Corsair Hi. xviii, Oh ! what can sanctify the joys of 
home ? i8zx J. H. Payhe Song, Home, Sweet Home, Be it 
ever so humble, there's no place like home. 1858 Hawthorne 
Fr. $ It. Jmls. (1872) I. si This life of wandering makes a 
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three days' residence in one place seem like home. t88a 
A. W. Ward Dickens vil 223 He was most English in that 
love of home to which he was never weary of testifying. 

4. Jig. In various connexions, referring to the 
grave, or future state : the ' long ' or ' last 1 home. 

1303 R. BnuNNE Handl. Synne 9195 To by long home 
shalt bou wende. c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints Prol. 32 Quhene 
he sal cume til his lang hame. 1535 Coverdale Eccl. xii. 5 
Man goeth to his longe home. 1588 Shaks. Tit. A. 1. i. 83 
These that I bring vnto their latest home. 1638 Sia T. 
Herbert Trav. (ed. 2) 204 A deadly flux .. brought that 
religious Gentleman . . in the vigour of his age t> to an 
immortall home. 171a Wollaston Relig. Nat. ix. 218 
Preparing for our removal hence to our long home. 1833 
I. Tavloa Fanat. iii. 70 Whatever is spurious is marked 
already for oblivion, and moves on to its home. 

5. A place, region, or state to which one properly 
belongs, in which one's affections centre, or where 
one finds refuge, rest, or satisfaction. 

1548 Hall Chron., Hen. F38D, He subdewed Wales, .and 
broughte that unruly parte to his olde home and aunciente 
degree. 1567 Throckmorton Lei. to Eliz. 9 Aug. in Tytler 
Hist. Scot. (1864) 111. 270 They [the Hamiltons] account 
but the little king betwixt them and home, who may die. 1589 
Warner Alb. Eng. vi. xxxii. (1612) 160 His Brothers twaine, 
his Nephewes twain, and Neeces three did stand Betwix 
himselfe and home. 1596 Shaks. r Hen. IV, iv. t. 57 
A Randeuous, a Home to flye vnto. 1667 Milton P. L. x. 
1085 Till we end In dust, our final rest and native home. 
1873 Lvtton Kenelm Chillingly 11. xv, Wherever woman 
has a tongue, there Mrs. Grundy has a home. 1884 Contemp. 
Rev. Mar. 315 In the Church of England he found a 
satisfying home. 

6. One's own country, one's native land. Used 
by Britons abroad, by inhabitants of the British 
colonies, and formerly by those of British descent 
in the U. S., for Great Britain =• the mother-country, 
the * old country '. (Cf. at home : 1 1 b.) 

1595 Shaks. John 11. i. 31 Till then faire boy Will I not 
thinke of home, but follow Armes. 1601 — Alts Well 11. v. 
71 That presently you take your way for home. 1755 
Washington Let. to Aug. Washington Apr. (Bartlett), My 
command was reduced, under a pretence of an order from 
home. 18 1 7 Brougham in Pari Deb. I. 545 Whether in con- 
sequence of orders from home, or of the views entertained by 
the local governments. 1837 Lett. fr. Madras (1843) 9* 
Home always means England ; nobody calls India home. 
1886 Froude Oceana (ed. 2) 78 The Controller.. had many 
questions to ask about * home * and what was going there. 

7. The seat, centre, or native habitat ; the place 
or region where a thing is native, indigenous, or 
most common. 

1706 Prior Ode to Queen 315 Flandria, by plenty made the 
home of War. 1871 Freeman Norm. Conq. IV. xviii. 125 
The return of the Conqueror was ushered in by the destruc- 
tion of the ecclesiastical home of the nation. 1874 Green 
Sltort Hist. vii. § 5. 386 The South and the West still 
remained . . the great homes of mining and manufacturing 
activity. 1886 Posnett Comp. Lit. iv. 11. 258 Sicily, then, was 
the real home of bucolic poetry. 

8. An institution providing refuge or rest for the 
destitute, the afflicted, the infirm, etc., or for those 
who either have no home of their own, or are 
obliged by their vocation to live at a distance from 
the home of their family. 

1851-61 Mayhew Lond. Labour II. 81 (Hoppe) These 
birds are not admitted into the Sailors* Home. 1863 S. Low 
Charit. Lond. 31 The Home for Confirmed Invalids. Ibid. 
Index 312 Home for Aged Annuitants. 1897 Whitaker's 
Aim. 282 Dr. Barnardo's Homes for Orphan waifs. Ibid. 
285 Homes for Working Girls in London. 

9. In games: The place in which one is free 
from attack ; the point which one tries to reach ; 
the goal. 

1855 Dickens Dorrit vii. 50 The prison children . . whooped 
and ran, and played at hide and seek, and made the bars of 
the inner gateway 'Home'. 1870 Haroy & Ware Mod. 
Hoyle, Backgammon i< i The object of the game is to bring 
the men round to your own 'home', or inner table. 1897 
Daily News 18 June 2/3 All the time Watts kept Persimmon 
in waiting, and not till the line for home did he let the great 
horse go. 

10. The accusative retains its original use after 
a verb of motion, as in to go or come home ( = L. ire, 
venire domum) ; but as this construction is other- 
wise obsolete in the language, home so used is 
treated practically as an adverb, and has developed 
purely adverbial uses. See Home adv. 

11. At home. a. At or in one's own house, or 
place of abode. (In OE. often = * in the house 
as distinct from outside.) 

805-31 Charter in O.E. Texts 444 Of hfena semenum 
godum Saer aet ham. c tooo Ags. Gosp. Mark ix. 33 pa hi 
set ham [Lindisf. set huse] waeron. — Luke ix. 61 me 
seryst hit cypan bam5e ait ham [Lindisf sed ham ; Rushw. 
set huse] synt. c 1x05 Lay. 2436 pa waes Guendoleine at 
hame. 13.. Cotr de L. 256 At home ne dwellyd never 
none, On forfeyture on lyff and londe. 1484 Caxton Fabies 
of A If once (1889) 11 A lytyl catte which she hadde at home. 
1504 Atkynson tr. De Imitaiione 1. xx. (1893) 168 To byde 
at whome. 1573 J. Sanford Hours Recreat. (1576) 220 
When the Catte is not at home, the Myce daunce. '6i6~ 
1798 [see Charity 9). a 1631 Donne Lett. (1651) 44 1 Natu- 
rail and inborn charity, beginning at home. 1711 Steele 
Sped. No. 431 r 3, 1 had not been long at home with him. 
i8zo W. Irvihg Sketch Bk. I. 39 There is still a little world 
of love at home, of which he is the monarch. 

fig. c 1440 York Myst. xlviii. 360 5c herde bem noght, 
youre eris 3e hidde, Youre helpe to pame was no?t at hame. 
1796 Bursev Mem. Metastasio 1. 70 A sure sign that your 
head is at home. 
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b. In one's own neighbourhood, town, country, 
etc. ; in one's native land. (Opp. to abroad.) In 

the mother-country, in England. (Cf. sense 6.) 

The application has gradually widened from uses in which 
it is hardly distinguishable from the prec. 

C1386 Chaucer Prol. 512 Hcdwelleth at hoom, and 
kepeth wel his folde. ^1400 Destr. Troy 9337 Ome 
buernes..bat might haue leuet in hor lond, as lordes at 
hame. 1548 Hall Chron., Edw. IV 195 b, That he then 
myght do at his pleasure, bothe at home and in outward 
parties. 1678 Wan ley Wond. Lit. World v. i. § 93. 467/2 
Unfortunate in his Wars at home and abroad. 1751 in J. F. 
Hageman Hist. Princeton (1879) 1. 59 The administration 
of his Excellency . .has been disadvantageous^ represented 
to the ministry at home. 1873 C. Robinson N. S. Wales 
105 To all who are struggling to get on at home and yet 
can hardly keep their heads above the water.. we say., 
come out to this Land of Plenty. 

c. At one's ease, as if in one's own home ; in 
one's element. Hence, Unconstrained, unembar- 
rassed ; familiar or conversant with, well versed in. 

1513 More in Grafton Chron. (1568) II. 8xt In his custo- 
die, where he might recon himselfe at home. 1528 Tin* 
dale Ansiv. Sir T. More 57 The mayde was at home also 
in heuenly pleasures. 1787 'G. Gambado ' A cad. Horsemen 
(1809) 45 Supposing you are now at home enough on 
horseback, to ride out alone. 1816 Keatince Trav. (1817) 

I. 23 The complete manner in which they appear to be at 
home at the table. 1860 W. GoaooN Dearest Mamma n 
Pray make yourselves at home, gentlemen. 1878 Bosw. 
Smith Carthage 376 In politics he does not seem to have 
been at home. 1886 Ruskin Praetcrita I. v. 171 More at 
home on the hills than in the counting-house. 

Hence al-homeish, at-homcness : see At home. 

d. Conventionally understood as = Accessible to 
callers ; prepared to receive visitors. Hence, used 
as a formula inviting company to an informal re- 
ception. See also At home sb. 

1601 Shaks. Twel. N. 1. v. 117 If it be a suit from the 
Count, 1 am sicke, or not at home. What you will, to 
dismisse it. 1710-13 Swift Jrnl. to Stella (K. O.), The 
Minister is not at home, which 1 knew to be a lie. 1760 
C. Johnston Chrysal II. 1. i. 7 Turning to the footman, 
* I thought, sirrah (said she), that I was not to be at home 
this evening !' Ibid. ii. 10 You know your company is 
always welcome. 1 am always at home to you ! 178a 
Cowper Progr. Err. 167 Their answer to the call Xsr^Not 
a t home. 1849 Thackeray Pendettnis xli, The M archioness 
of Steyne would be at home to Mr. Arthur Pendennis upon 
a given day. 1806 Westm. Gaz. 7 Sept. 3/2 Mrs. S. is 'At 
home * first and third Mondays. 1898 Card, Mrs. M— . At 
Home, Randolph Assembly Rooms, Monday, February 21st, 
9 to 1 1 o'clock. K. S.V. P. Notice, Owing to a recent bereave- 
ment Mrs. — will not be at home on Thursdays at present. 

Hence 'not -at- home \ the intimation or arrange- 
ment that one is not accessible to visitors. 

1874 T. Hardy Madding Crowd 1. ix. 123 Not-at»homes 
were hardly naturaliied in Weatherbury farm-houses. 

12. From home. Away from one's house or 
place of abode ; not at home ; abroad, f fig. Ill at 
ease, ont of one's element. (See also quot. 15 73.) 

a 1300 Cursor M. 3350 Ysaac was not fra hame. 1573 
J. Sanford Hours Recreat. (1576) 223, I come from home, 
that is, I neither winne nor lose. 1618 J. Tavloh (Water P.) 
Penniless PUgr. (1883) 27 Her husband being from home. 
1737 Bracken Farriery Impr. (1757) II. 77 You are never 
from Home, if you have such a Horse under you. 1738 
Johhson London 225 Sign your will, before you sup from 
home. 1886 Mrs. Hungerford Green Pleasure *r Grey 
Grief III. vi. 113 Having run away from home. 

13. Nearer home. a. lit. Nearer one's own 
dwelling-place or country, b. fig. In or into 
closer relation or connexion with oneself; so that 
one is more closely touched or intimately affected. 

1577 Harrison England m. ii. (1878) 11. 13 Peradventure 
we might haue found the same neerer home. 1709 Reft. 
SacheverelTs Sertn. 22 The Dr. ought to look nearer home. 
1712 Addison Sped. No. 415 p 10 In . . China, as in Countries 
nearer home. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) 111. 167 There are 
whole countries too, such as India, or, nearer home, Ireland. 

14. attrib. and Comb. a. Simple attrib., apposi- 
\\ve y e\.c.,zs home -address, -breeding, -haven, -island, 
-lesson, -name, -tree, -woe (tr. Ger. heimivch), -wor- 
ship, -wreck. Also, in sense To, for, or towards 
home, homeward, as home-breeze, -correspondent, 
-letter, -longing, -wind : cf. Home adv. 8 a. 

1886 Mrs. HuNGEBFoao Lady ValwortlCs Diamonds 
xxiii. (1888) 156 If you will give me his *home address. 
1865 H. H. Dixon Field $ Fern IV. v. 90 There is n o home 
breeding to any great extent. 1825 Emily 1 ailob V is. Las 
Casus 16 Her full sails catch the *home-breeze joyfully 1887 
Ebkoll Ugly Duckling III. ix. 143 Something like *home- 
comfortableness. 1840 Longf. in Life (1891) I. 359. I hope 
I shall be a better *home-correspondent than I nave been 
hithertofore. 185a Susan Warner Queechy (1853) 1. 219 
Without one softening or home-like touch from any home, 
feeling within, a i6«8 Sylvester Paradox agst. Libertic 
725 As hee .sees his ship her *home-haven enter safe. 1887 
World 21 Sept 15/2 Miss P...has opened a *home- hospital 
in Weymouth Street, z**/ Spectator 10 Sept. 1220/2 Home 
lessons, also, are longer and more exacting than with us. 
1804 H. Nisbet Busk Girl's Rom. 212 Have you got your 
*hoine.letter ready * 1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) 

II. 507 *Hnme-longing, when at a remote distance from 
one's friends and country. 1886 Illustr. Lond.^ News 
27 Nov. 569 Her *home name is * the Princess M ary . 1649 
G. Daniel Trinareh., Hen. V, cxvii, Soe farre Devided 
. .as hee shall not heare *Home whineinges. 1855 Longf. 
Hiaw. iv. 234 Ruler shall you be.. Of the *home-wind. 
1891 R. Kipling Barrack-r. Ballads, Eng. Flag *, The 
East Wind roared.. Me men call the Home-Wind, lor i 
bring the English home. 1879 F. W. Robinson Coward 
Conscience 1. iii, A *home-wreck and a soul cut adrift. 



HOME 

b. In same sense as B. i . 
1597 Daniel Civ. Wars vit. Hi, Th' ayde, home-di>obedi- 
ence would afford. 1604 Carew Cornwall n. (1811) 234 
Afflictions by home-neighbours. 1621-31 Laud Sev. Serin. 
(1847) 86 He may have leisure from home-cares. 1641 
Brome Joviall Crew 11. Wks. 1873 III. 381 Such was bis 
love to keep me a home-Man. 1740 J- Clarke Ednc. 
Youth (ed. 3) 204 This is an ohject ion. .against a Home- 
Education. 1802 Edin. Rev. I. 80 The home-group, in 
which his infancy was spent. 1853 Miss Sheppard Clu 
A uchesterX. 7 A domestic presence of purity, kindliness, and 
hotne-heartedness. 1856 Kane Arc/. Ex/l. II. viii. 85 
Bonsall and Kane took the entire home-work on themselves 
today. 1870 MoRRts Earthly Par. It. ill. 78 All folk 
unto the homestead draw, And noted how a homeman 
there Turned round unto the hillside bare. 1878 N. A/ncr. 
Rev. CXXVII. 354 Some features of home4ife in France. 
1883 Evang. Mag. Aug. 349 The dictating of a letter to the 



home-circle. 1886 Ruskin Praeterita I. xi. 371 Both despised 
me, as a home-boy, to begin with. 1886 F. W. Robinson 
Courting Mary Smith II. xx. 101, I was too much of a 



home-bird to be satisfied with the change, 

c. In same sense as B. 2. 
1774 Garton Inclos. Act% All the homesteads, home-closes, 

and ancient inclosures. 1859 Geo. Eliot A. Bede 1. vi, 
The calves are bleating from the horae-croft. 1870 Morris 
Earthly Par. II. 111. 486 Over the homefield towRrd the 
wait they drew. 1890 Boldrewood Col. Reformer (1891)353 
They were fairly on the sandy home-station track. 

d. In same sense as B. 3. 

1597 Daniel Civ. Wars Wks. (171 7) 200 The glory lost, 
which Home-Broils hinder might. 1601 Holland Pliny 
II. 137 Ech region is furnished sufficiently with home- 
physicke of their owne. 1622 Bacon Hen. Vll 76 To set 
prices hy Statute.. vpon our Hoine-Commodities. 1642 
Chas. I Answ. Declar. both Houses 1 July 51 For home- 
defence of the Kingdome. 1713 in Lond. Gaz. No. 51 30/6 
Neither do we.. fear any Foreign Rivalship to our Home- 
Manufactures. 1766 W. Gordon Gen. Count ing-ho. 365 
Whether foreigner or home-trader. 1799 J. Robertson 
Agric. Perth 351 The home-market price was raised. 1804 
Earl Lauderd. Pub. Wealth (1819) 153 In the home-trade. 
1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bit., Home-Service, the Channel 
service; any force. .stationed in and about the United 
Kingdom. 1889 Spectator 2 Nov., What may be called the 
home-missionary spirit. 

e. In same sense as B. 4, q.v. 

f. In same sense as B. 5. 

1638 Ford Fancies 1. i, Speak a home-word For my old 
bachelor lord. 1694 Crowne Married Beau Ep., A more 
blunt expression . . when they wou'd make a home-proof of 
such a transgression. 1723 M' Ward Earnest Contend. 196 
1 Jain.) Your great confidence makes plain and home-dealing 
with you ..necessary. [1711, 1881 Home-truth: see B. 5.] 
fg. Of, pertaining to, or concerning oneself; 
intimate, private, personal. Obs. 

xnix Shaftesb. Charac, (1737) 1. 170 Such confidence they 
had in this home-dialect of soliloquy. 1726 Butler Serm. 
Rolls x. 195 If this sincere Self-Enjoyment and Home- 
Satisfaction be thought desirable. 

h. objective and obj. gen., as home-builder, 
-lover, -maker, -making, -seeker, Home-keepek, 
-keeping ; home-building, -loving adjs. 

1884 J. Hall Chr. Home 82 The recollection . . will prevent 
the young *home-builders from being paralyzed with sur- 
prise. 1825 Coleridge Aids Refl. Aph. xxxvi. (1848) I. 86 
The *home-huilding, wedded, and divorceless swnllow. 
1856 Emerson Eng. Traits, Result Wks. (Bohn) II. 133 
Truth in private life, untruth in public, marks these •home- 
loving men . 1876 Stopf. B rooke Eng. L it. 8 A home-loving 
people. 1886 Pall Mall G. 26 Oct. 5/2 Teaching girls how 
to become good housekeepers and *home-makers. 

i. locative, in sense * at home with ppl. adjs., 
vbL sbs., nouns of action, agent-nouns, as home- 
baked, -built, -fed, -formed, -grown, -left, -raised, 
-reared, -woven, Home-brewed, -made, -spun ; 
home-abiding, -growing, -sitting, -staying, -tour- 
ing, -washing', home-execution, -stay ; home-baker, 1 
-brewer, -dweller, -patient, -stayer, -tarrier, etc. 

1886 Mary Howitt in Gd. Words 545 The *home-ahiding 
poet Whittier. 1870 I^owell Study Wind. 251 The ♦home- 
baked Saxon loaf. 1490 Canterb. City Rec, Robertus 1 
Dehytyngton, *homebaker. #1631 Drayton Wks. II. 586 
(Jod.) *Home-hegotten hate. 1676 Ref. Fr. Capers 4 Aug. 
in Marvell Grotuth Popery (1678) 59 With their own *home- | 
built Ships. 1593 Q. Eur. tr. Boeth. iv. pr. i. 76 *Home- 
dweller in thy country. 1549 Coverdale, etc Erasm. 
Par. Eph. Prol., By foreign*;, or *homed welling enemies. 
1573 Tusser Husb. xxxiii. (1878) 72 Fat *home fed souse, 
is good in a house. 1846 J. Baxter Libr. Pract. Agric. 
(ed.4) II. p. xxxviii, The independent production of ♦home- 
grown wool. 1602 Warner Alb. Eng. xrt. lxxvi, Why you 
Should *home-left love forget. 1801 Med. Jrnl. V. 5 A 
*home-patient of the Manchester Infirmary. 1827 Lincoln 
Cabinet §9 Persons residing in Lincoln . . unable to attend 
at the dispensary, shall be deemed home-patients. 1866 
RacheVs Seer. 1. 103 Everything was either home-made or 
*home-raised. 1886 Badminton Libr., Shooting I. 3 
*Home reared birds. 1630 Lord Banian Ep. Ded., In- 
forme the *home-residers with the Manners and Customes 
of the People. 1728 Savage Bastard 76 The guilt of 
*homeshed blood. 1649 G. Daniel Trinarch., Hen. V, 
ccxciii, Enflame *home-sitters hy long Pedigrees Of their 
Atcheivments. 1655 Gurnall Chr. in Arm. Ded., To have 
their Will ready made, and their worldly interests set at 
*home stay. 1655 E. Waterholse in E. Terry Voy. to E. 
India A vij a, To the gain of homestayes. V 1579-30 North 
Plutarch iooThe *home-tarriers and house-doves that kept 
Rome still. 1898 Westtu. Gaz. 7 Apr. 3/2 A recipe . .for the 
"home-washing of lace. x888 Century Mag. XXXVI. 769/1 
* Home- woven hats, or knitted caps. 

j. dative, instrumental and other relations, as 
hotne-bouttd, -fraught, -sheltered, -tied adjs. k. 
similative, as home-sweet adj. 
1882 May Crommelin Brown- Eyes vi. (1884) 69 Why should 
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the Marken men he so *homebouud ? 1853 Talfourd Cos* 
tilian iv. iii, WeMl ensure one hour of "home-fraught comfort. 
1823 Moore Fables Holy Alliance, etc. 104 Calm, wedded 
affection, that *home-rooted plant. 188a H. S. Holland 
Life <$• Logic (1885) 216 Its dear shores and *home-sweet 
hills. 1897 Daily News 30 Mar. 8/2 Work amongst th« 
*home»tied and crippled children of London. 
B. aitrib. passing into adj. 
These uses do not differ esseotially from those treated 
under 14 ; but home, being here written separately, functions 
as an adjective used attributively; in sense 5 it is even used 

f>redicatively, and cjualified by adverbs more, most, so, etc., 
ike an ordinary adjective. 

1. Of, relating to, or connected with home or 
one's home; reared, fostered, or carried on at 
home ; proceeding from home ; domestic, * family'. 

l<riooo Sax. Leechd. II. 244 Ham [and] wilda hamna.] 
1552 Huloet, Home supper, domicomium. 1573 Tusser 
Husb. lvi. {1878) 127 Home wants to supplie. 2641 Brome 
Joviall Crew 11. Wks. 1873 III. 380 Home came I In my 
home Cloaths again. 1849 Thackeray Pendennis (1 87 1) 624 
But this was only a home pastime, and the young school- 
boy was not fond of home sports. 1871 Smiles Charac. i. 
(1876) 29 Its citizens had no true family or home life. 1883 
E. Blackwell Booth, 0/ Blue Ribbon Movent, viii. 91 Home 
comforts [had gone] to make way for home necessities. 1883 
Mrs. Cudlif Mod. Housew. 84 A room that . . had the real 
genuine 'home look' about it. 1886 W. J. Tucker E. 
Europe 308 The entire garments worn are home manu- 
facture and home tailoring. 

2. In the neighbourhood of or surrounding one s 
home, or the mansion on an estate. Hence, belong- 
ing to head-quarters, principal ; as home station. 

1662 Providence (R.I.) Rec. (1893) I *7 The high way. . 
where John Steere his howse standeth and his home share 
of Land. 1699 Boston Rec. (1881) VII. 236 A great White 
Oake standing oeer by Mr. Benja White's home meadow. 
1815 Jane Austeh Emma 1. xii, Keeping in hand the home 
farm at Don well. 1864 Trollope Small Ho. Allington 
(1879) I. 7 An inner gate, leading from the homepaddock, 
through the gardens. 1886 World 17 Dec 11 The home 
covers were shot on Friday. 1887 Spectator 9 Apr. 495/1 
The two home farms brought in a gross revenue of ^250. 

b. Home Counties, the counties nearest to Lon- 
don : Middlesex, Surrey, Kent, and Essex ; some- 
times with the addition of Hertford and Sussex. 
Home Circuit : the assize circuit which has London 
as its centre : its area has been repeatedly changed ; 
at present (1S98) it includes the counties of Hert- 
ford, Essex, Sussex, Kent, Surrey, Hnntingdon,Cam- 
bridge, Norfolk, and Suffolk. (See Circuit sb. 5.) 

1737 y. Chamberlayne's St. Gt. Brit. 11. List Offices 262 
Clerk of the Assiie of the Home-Circuit. 1837 Penny Cycl. 
VII. 195/1 The Home Circuit comprehends the counties of 
Hertford, Essex, Kent, Sussex, and Surrey. 1862 Trollope 
Orley F. (1868) 67 Mr. Furnival practised at the common 
law bar, and early in life had attached himself to the home 
circuit. 1883 H. P. Smith Gloss. Terms etc. 253 Home 
Circuit, or South Eastern Circuit, Norfolk, Suffolk, Essex, 
Herts, Surrey, Kent, Sussex. t 

c. Belonging to the county or locality in which 
a sporting contest or match takes place. Home- 
attd-home applied to two matches, one of which 
is played at the home or locality of each side. 

1886 Times 21 Tune 10/5 (Cricket, Gentlemen of England 
v. Australians) The home fieldiog did not realize expec- 
tation. 1886* World No, 632. 9/1 The home crew jumped 
away with the lead, but the visitors speedily joined company 
with them again. 1 888 Observer 1 July 2/4 A draw, greatly 
in favour of the home team. 1890 Daily N» ws 10 Dec. 2/4 
Somersetshire . . have arranged home-and-home matches 
with Surrey, Lancashire, Yorkshire, Kent [etc.]. 

3. Relating to, fostered, produced, or carried on 
in, or proceeding from, one's own country or 
nation; domestic: opp. to foreign. 

[1577-87 Holinshed Chron. I. 4/1 Diuers other, both 
forraine and home-writers. 1 1591 Shaks. Two Gent. u. iv. 
119 He leaue you to confer of home affaires. 1634 Sir T. 
Herbert Trav. 150 They are not very inquisitive about 
forreigne affaires, they are content with home occurrents. 
1794 T. Coxb View U.S. 382 To extend the home market for 
our agricultural products. 1842 Bischoff Woollen Manuf. 
(1862) II. 171, I consider the home trade the safest . . but I 
think the foreign trade the most extensive. x866 A. L. 
Perry Elem. PoU Econ. (1873) 518 A duty..laidon foreign 
hats to encourage the home manufacture.^ 1885 Manch. 
Exam. 29 Tune 5/1 We have reached a crisis in our home 
politics. 1886 Globe 25 Mar. 2/4 The home producer com- 
plained of foreign goods being carried at a cheaper rate 
than his home produce. 

b. Treating of domestic affairs ; dealing with 
matters concerning one's own country, as contrasted 
with foreign countries, or to the molher-country as 
distinguished from the colonies. Home Office : in 
Great Britain, the department of the * Secretary of 
State for Home Affairs * (abbrev. Home Secretary) ; 
the building in which its business is carried on. 

1797 Jacob's Law Diet. s.v. Secretary, Secretaries of 
State : for the Home Department ; for Foreign Affairs ; the 
Colonies, etc. 1818 Scott Rob Roy vii, The Secretary of 
State for the Home Department. 1836 (title) Home and 
Colonial School Association. 1844 H. H. Wilson Brit. 
India 1 1. 514 The Home authorities earnestly recommended 
to the Indian Governments the immediate [etc.]. 1863 
S. Low Char it. Lond. 255 The societies . . may. . be classed 
either under Home Missionary or Foreign Missionary. 1865 
Dickens Mut. Fr. 1. iii, A recommendation to the Home 
Office to offer a reward for the solution of the mystery. 
4. In games : Of, pertaining to, or situated at or 
near ' home ' : see A. 9 ; reaching or enabling a 
player to reach * home \ (Also hyphened.) 



HOME. 

1857 Chambers' Inform. It. 689/2 Keep on your ground, 
and smother these balls by the home-block, rather than risk 
your wicket hy stepping in to hit them. 1886 M rs. Burnett 
Ld. Fauutleroy vi. (1888) 122 But Mr. Hohhs took me 
several times to see hase-ball..Here is the first base and 
that's the second, and that's the third, and that's the home- 
hase. Ibid., Once round the field is a home ruu and counts 
one. 1895 Pall MallG. 15 Oct. 9/1 (Golf) In the new order 
of things this first hole has become the last or home hole. 
1897 Boston (Mass.) Jrnl.S Jan. 10/1 The horses had thun- 
dered down the home stretch with a finish so close as to 
cause the judges to wrangle among themselves. 

5. That strikes home ; that comes home to one; 
searching, poignant, pointed ; effective, appro- 
priate; to the point, close, direct. Now chiefly 
in home question, home truth, which are often 
hyphened : see also Home -thrust. 

Home was here originally adverbial (home-speakings 
speaking home, home-thrust a thrust home) : see Home 
ativ. 4, 5 ; separation from the vhl. sb. has led to its treatment 
as an adj., and its extension to other sbs. as in home truth. 

a 1625 Fletcher Faith/. Shep/terdess iv. iv, But why Do I 
resolve to grieve, and not to die ? Happy had heen the stroke 
thou gavest, if home. 1625 Bp. Mountagu A pp. Caesar. 34 
This is plaine and home enough. 1643 Jer. Taylor Episc. 
(1647) 132 An instance may he given, full, and home to this 
purpose. 1643 Herle Ausiv. Feme 14 The full and home 
testimony of Forteskue. 1654 H. L'Estrange Chas. I (1655) 
45 The Earl of Bristow . . returned so home an answer, as 
the House was amply satisfied with it. 1709 Steele Tatter 
No. 31 F 9 The other, with a sly serious one, says home 
Things enough. 1711 Shaftesb. Charac. (1737) HI; 3*8 
If he has indirectly spoken some home-truth. 1783 Mao. 
D'Arblay Diary 9 Dec, This was rather a home stroke to be 
sure. 1785 Ibid. 16 Dec, It is, I own, a very home question. 
1788 H. Walpole Remin. in Lett. (1857) I. ix. p. cxlii, That 
negociation not succeeding, the Duchess made a more home 
posh. 1843 Lefevre Life Trav. Phys. 1 1. 1. xiii. 16 People 
who pique themselves upon telling home truths. 1844 Alb. 
Smith Adv. Mr. Ledbury xxv. (1886) 78 This was a very 
home question. 1881 Marv A. Lewis 2 Pretty Girls III. 
267 What a nice word * home ' is, and everything connected 
with it.. All except home-truths. 1897 Sir H. Gough Old 
Mem. ii. 95 That curious feeling of victory already won 
seems to be the prevailing sentiment in a good home charge. 
Home, sb£ rare. =* Homelyn. 
1836 Yarrell Brit. Fishes II 42? The Homelyn Ray,.. 
The Home, Sand Ray, and Spotted Ray. 
Home (hJ u m), adv. Forms : see Home sb. 1 
[Originally the accusative case of Home sb., in its 
primary sense as the case of destination after a 
verb of motion : cf. L. ire domum to go home. 
Bnt at length treated as a simple adv., and, in senses 
4 5, formerly compared homer, homest.] 
1. To one's home, house, or abode; to one's 
dwelling-place, own district, or country. 

c 1000 Ags. Gosp. John vii. 53 And 015 cyrdon ealle ham. 
C1070 O. E. Chron. (MS. C.) an. 1049 Se cing lyfde eallon 
Myrceon ham. c X200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 53 King chirus . . 
let hem . . feren horn in to ierusalem. c 1330 R. Brunne 
Chron. (1810) 69 Now gos he home, c 1450 Cov. Myst. 
30, 1 krepe hem to my stynkyng stalle. c 1450 How 
Gd. Wif taught hir Donght. 165 in Hazl. E. P. P. I. 191 
Borowed thinge wole home, my leue childe. 1578 Notting- 
ham Rec. IV. 181 Or fetche anne wayre whome vpon the 
Sabothe Daye. 1 651 Cleveland Poems 35 God wou Id h ave 
chang'd his doom, Not fore'd him wander, but confin d him 
home. 1719 De Foe Crusoe 1. xiii, I lugged the money 
home. 1802 Mar. Edgeworth Moral T. (1816) I. yi. 37 
In their way home. 1831 Sir J. Sinclair Corr. II. 208 
The value of the ship and cargo, going out and coming 
home. 1849 Kingsley Poems, Sands of Dee, O Mary, go 
and call the cattle home. 1885 W. C. Smith Kildrostan 50 
I'll see Miss I na home. 

fig. *S8* W. Charke in Confer, iv. (1584) A a \\, Howso- 
euer you labour to auoyde the direct course of disputation 
. . I must call you home by and by. 1629 H . B 1 rton Babel 
no Bethel '31 This comes home to my stating of the question. 
x686 W. de Britaine Hum. Prttd. Ep. Ded., If the World 
would spend that time in active Phylosophy . . and come 
home to business. 1872 Ellacombe Ch. Bells Devon., 
Bells Clu iii. 225 This is continued till the end of the peal, 
when the bells are brought * home* to their regular places. 

b. To the home- or mother-country from a 
colony or foreign possession. 

16x3 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 523 notc * A Ietter which 
was brought home by the last Indian Fleet. 1762 in B. 
Peirce Hist. Harvard (1833) 278 The persons who sued for 
it will make application home for another [Charter]. X874 
Gaironer Lancaster $ York vii. (1875:1 133 The Regent 
Bedford, .wrote home to the government in England. 

C. To the place of final rest, to the * long home \ 
to the grave ; to 'the place appointed for all living '. 
To go home : to die (common dialectally). 

1528 Will of J. Buckingham, My wine to bryngme home 
and to pay my dettes. x8x6 Scorr Antiq. xxxti, But ye are 
sure your mother, the Lady Countess, is gane hame? <rx855 
Harriet Parr Hymn, * Hear my prayer, O heaveuly 
Father' v, Guide and guard me with Thy blessing, lill 
Thine angels bid me home, 
d. With ellipsis of go. 

x$Z\ Stock er Hist. Civ. Warres Lowe C. 1. 112 a, The 
fugitiues . . had . . made their reckoning, that they should 
home to their houses. 1859 G. Meredith R. Feverel xxi, 
* Shall we home ?' Adrian inquired. 

2. It sometimes expresses the result of motion 
(which is not expressed by the verb). « Come 
home, arrived at home, at home after absence. 

1587 Harrison England 11. xvii. ^1877) 1. 203 They [ships] 
will be there in thirtie or fortie dales, and home againe in 
Cornewall in other eight weekes. 1726^^. CapL R. Boyle 
34g The Secretary would have me home with him. 1848 
Emily Dickinson Lett. (1894) I. 72 Only twenty. two weeks 
more, and then home again you will be to stay. 1870 E. 



HOME. 

Pfacock Ralf Skirl. I. 273 My son will he home soon. 
1885 Ho\vells6". Lapham II. i. 20 Like people who have 
been home from Europe three years. 

3. Technical, a. Naul. Towards or into the 
ship. Hence, of an anchor, away from its hold, 
so as to drag : cf. Anchor sb. 6 e. 

1603 Knolles Hist. Turks (1621) 724 Her ankars came 
home, and she driven upon the flats, was cast away. 1711 
W. Sutherland Skipbuild. Assist. 165 Tumbling home. 
1748 Anson's Voy.in.v. 334 A sudden gust of wind brought 
home our anchor. 1813 Sporting Mag. XLII. 938 He was 
sorry to inform him that the anchors came home. 1833 T. 
Richardson Merc. Mar. Archit. 13 Giving only six inches 
tumble home of the topside. 1874 Thearle Naval A rc/til. 
40 There is a considerable * fall home ' to the ship's side. 

b. In games, sport, etc. : To the ' home or goal ; 
arrived at the 'home *: see Home sb. 9, 

1778 C. Jones Hoyle's Games Impr. 185 In order to pre. 
vent B from getting his Man home. 1812 Sporting Mae. 
XXXIX. 184 The ball did not reach half home. 185$ 
Smedlev //. Cm/erdale xliv, I. .beg to enter a horse of mine 
. .in order to discover whether Broth*of-a-boy can show him 
the way home. 1897 Whitakcr's Aim. 634/1 G. Martin, 
Essex Beagles, was the first man home. 

4. Of physical actions : To the point or mark 
aimed at ; to its ultimate position, as far as it 
will go ; so as to reach, touch, or penetrate effectu- 
ally ; into or in close contact ; closely, directly. 

1548 Bradford Let. to Troves 12 May in Foxe A. <$• M. 
(1838) VII. 281 You hit me home, and give me that I look 
for. 1586 A. Dav Eng. Secretary \. 137 God when he 
stnketh, smiteth home. 1603 Knolles Hist. Turks (1621 ) 8 
Resolutely charging them home, put them to flight. 1627- 
77 Feltham Resolves 1. xlv. 72 An arrow, aimed right, is not 
the worse for being drawn home. 1669 Sturmv Mariner's 
Mag. 16 Hawl home the Top-sail Sheets. 1677 Earl op 
Orrerv Art of War 17 Those will charge the homest, 
who find they are strongest, at the grapple. 1686 Goad 
Celest. Bodies \\\. ii. 403 Strike the Nail homer yet. 1692 
Capt. Smithes Seaman's Grant. 11. xxi.134 Put the Cartredge 
home with the Rammer. 1769 Falconer Did. Marine 
s.v., In the stowage of the hold, &c, a cask, bale, or case is 
said to be home, when it bears against, or lies close to some 
other object, without leaving any interval between. i8ox 
Nelson in Nicolas Disp. (1846) VII, p. cciv, Time is 
precious,, .strike quick and home, 1863 Whyte Melville 
Gladiators xii. (1864) 83 She could see that her thrust had 
pierced home. 1872-6 Vovle Mil. Diet. (ed. 3) s.v., Is the 
shot well home ? 1897 SlR E - Wood Achievem. Cavalry xii. 
226 That the squadrons should ride home on the enemy as 
far as possible. 

b, Naui. Full in (from the sea), full to the shore. 

1793 Smeaton Edyslone L. 193 Nothing to hinder the 
Ground Swells., from coming home upon the Edystone 
Rocks uncontrouled. 1794 Ld. Hood 5 Aug. in Nicolas 
Disp. Nelson (1845) 1. 476 note, The wind not blowing home 
to the shore with so much violence. 1894 Daily News 
6 Sept. 3/1 It is one of those harbours where, as the sailing 
book says, *a swell is apt to come home '—-especially with a 
north-easterly wind. 

5. fig. To the very heart or root of a matter ; into 
close and effective contact ; so as to touch, reach, 
or affect intimately; closely, directly, effectively, 
thoronghly, out and ont. To bring a charge home 
to (a person): to fix it npon him, convict him of it. 

154a Udall Erasm. Apoph. 218 To be paied home ieste 
for ieste. c 1 586 C'tess Pem broke Ps. li v, Lord . . pay them 
home, who thus against me fight. 1588 J. Udall Diotrephes 
(Arb.) 25 If they happen to speake home now and then. 
i6ri Shaks. Cymb. \\\. v. 92 No farther halting : satisfie me 
home, What is become of her? 1641 M. Frank Semi. y 
Ckristm. t (1672) 49 To drive that lesson homer. 1650 T. 
B. Worcester's Apoph. 43 To bring the similitude a little 
homer. 1682 Luttrell Brief R el. (1857) 200 He P utt 
the case very home to the court. 1697 F. Smith m Lett. Lit. 
Men (Camden) 255 Wicked enough. .to forge, .old writings 
♦ .and to charge this home upon the Monks. 1722 De Foe 
Moll Flanders (1840) 309 The witnesses swearso home against 
you. a 1825 Forbv Voc. E. Anglia s.v., The meat is home 
done. 1858 Hawthorne Fr. $ It. Jmts. II. 13 One who 
cannot get closely home to his sorrow. 1869 Freeman 
Norm. Conq. (1876) III. xii. 208 The charge is. .not brought 
home to William. 1895 F. Hall Two Trifles 10 He professes 
to bring home to me what amounts to portentous folly. 

b. esp. To come {go) home to : to touch, affect, 
or move intimately. 
1623 Bacon Ess. Ded. Dk. Buckhm. (Arb.) 498, 1 doe now 
ublish my Essayes ; which, of all my other workes, haue 
eene most Currant : For that, as it seemes, they come home, 
to Mens Businesse, and Bosomes. 1660 Boyle New Exp. 
Phys. Mech. Pref. 16 He has already provided, that this 
piece shall.. be done into Latine, that so it may come home 
to divers worthy Persons. 1713 Steele Englishm. No. 48. 
313 ApplBuse must never come quite home to them. 1769 
Junius Lett. xvi. 71 There is no precedent, in all the pro- 
ceedings . . which comes entirely home to the present case. 
1823 New Monthly Mag. IX. 106/2 It.. comes home to the 
heart with a refreshing and harmonizing power. 1864 Car- 
lvle Fredk. Gt. xii. xii. IV. 274 That Walpole will probahly 
be lost, goes much home to the Royal bosom. 1871 Fbeeman 
Norm. Conq. (1876) IV. xviii. 211 Whose tale . .comes more 
deeply home to us than anything else in the local history. 

6. To ' oneself ; hence, f to one's normal condi- 
tion ; to consciousness, sense, self-control, self- 
possession (obs.). 

1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 269 Whiche may not 
]onge..beare such eleuacyonsof the soufc, but anone calleth 
it home. 1576 Fleming Panopl. Epist. Ep. Ded. r iij b, 
Having called home my wandering witts. 1614 Bp. Hall 
Recoil. Treat. , Heaven upon Earth § 21. 131 That great 
King .. now comming home to himself . . complaines, that 
(etc.l. 1 660 Fuller Mi.vt Contempt. (1841) 244 Manasseh . . 
came home to himself, and destroyed the profane altars he 
had erected. 1645 Quari.es Sol. Recant, vii. 43 Call home 
thy selfe : Inspect thy selfe anew. 
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7. Phrases, a. To bring oneself home, to be 
brought home, come, get home : to recover oneself 
(financially), recoup oneself, regain one's position. 

1760 C. Johnston Chrysal II. 1. ii. 9 Her patroness., 
having lost every rubber ; and, what was still worse, several 
by-bets which she made to bring herself home. 1782 Miss 
Burnev Cecilia vm. viii, He has taken a very good road to 
bring himself home again. 1806 R. Cumberland Mew. 
(1807) I, 256, I believe be got home pretty well upon the 
sale of it. 1831 Scott Abbot In trod., The book -seller, .is at 
once, to use a technical phrase, 'brought home', all his outlay 
being repaid. 1886 So English (N. Y.) # i4 They. . determined 
to let this particular race be their getting- home stakes. 189s 
Miss Braddon in Weslm. Gas. 6 Nov. 1/3 The publisher., 
has to consider whether he can 'come home' upon the 
publication of a book by a new writer. 

b. To call home : to publish the banns of mar- 
riage of ; to * ask in church \ dial. 

1891 T. Hardv Tess (1892) 267 You was not called home 
this morning. 1892 E. Slow Wiltsh. Gloss. 

f c. To come short home : to fail to reach home 
(as the aim or goal of effort) ; to come to grief ; 
so to come home by misfortune, etc. Obs. 

1548 Hall Chron., Hen. VI 175 b, The erle of Warwicke 
had come to short home to tel these Tidynges, if the duke 
. .might have had his awue will. 1596 Habington Metam. 
Ajax(\%\$ 36 An hundred thousand of them came home by 
weeping-cross. 1600 Holland Livy xxxiv. xiii. 861 Many 
of his enemies were caught up and came short home. 
a 1610 Healev Cebes (1636) 154 He that either refuseth it 
or misapplyeth it, comes home by unhappinesse and ruine. 
1655 Stanley Hist. Pkilos. in. (1701) 87/2 Take heed your 
Herd come not short home. 17*2 De Foe Cot. Jack (1840) 
230 They very often came short home, for the Germans had 
the better of them. 

8. Comb. a. In sense 'to one's home, home- 
wards', with nouns of action (esp. vbl. sbs.), 
agent-nouns, verbs, and participles; as home- 
arrival, -bringing, -calling, -farer, -going, -march, 
-return, -sailing, -writing; ho??ie-bring, -revoke 
vbs,; home-borne, -bound, -brought, faring, -speed- 
ing, -taking adjs. Also Home-come, -coming. 

a 1000 in Mone Gloss. 357 (Bosw.) Ne hi beob hambroht ne 
fceswnode. 1493 Sc. Acts Jas. IV (8 May) § 11 (1814) 234 
For the honorabill hamebringingofa Quene. 1586 Warner 
Alb. Eng. iv. xxii. 109 To winne and weare the home- 
brought Spoyles. 1590 Shaks. Com. Err. 1. i. 60 My wife 
1 . . Made daily motions for our home returne. 1591 Sylvester 
Du Bartas 1. iii, 974 Weening to home-revoake him With a 
love-potion. 1615 Chapman Odyss. xvi. 200 T'attend the 
home-turne of my neerer kind, a 1625 Fletcher Mad Lover 
Prol. 14 Our home-bound voyage, a 1670 Spalding Troub. 
Chas. I (1829) 81 The committee, .would comeand visit their 
College in their home-going. 1820 Scott Abbot xv. The 
home-driven poniard of Roland Graeme. 1838 Miss Pardoe 
River $ Desert II. 52 The salutation of the home-speeding 
1 mariner. 1849 Mrs. Oliphant Marg. Maitland xxii, The 
sorting of my things for our homegoing. 1870 \V. Binnie 
in Spurgeon Treat. Dav. Ps. xlv. In trod., The home-bringing 
I of Christ's elect. 1891 Morris News fr. Nozvhere i. 9 As 
the homefarer caught sight of it. 
b. In senses 4 and 5 : with ppl. adjs., as home- 
I charged, -directed, -driven, -hunted, -set, -ihrusted ; 

with nouns of action, as home-charge, -push, 
I -speaking. 

1609 R. Barnero Fail/if Sheph. 71 This home-speaking 
is the sharpe edge of the sword. 161 1 Bp. Hall Sertn. 
xxxiv. Wks. 1837 Y. 462 The Canon is fully and home- 
charged, a 1657 Lovelace Poems (1864) 203 Like a glorious 
general, With one home-charge lets fly at all. a 1683 Old- 
! ham Poet. Wks. (1685) 4 That its each home-set thrust their 
blood may draw. 1748 Richardson Clarissa (1811) II. 202 
My aunt was displeased at this home-push. 1755 J. N. 
Scott Ess. transl. Homer 16 Struck brave Agenor with 
I home-thrusted Spear. 1814 Sporting Mag. XLIV. 147 The 
I most ingenious, home-directed.. cuts. 

Home (h<?am), v. [f. Home sby\ 
i 1. inlr. To go home. (Cf. elliptical nse of Home 
i adv. id.) 

I 1765 [see Homing vbl. sb. 2]. 1862 [see Homing ppl. a.]. 
I 1889 Pall Mall G. 24 Aug. 6 One bird (swallow] homed 
from Paris in ninety minutes. 1893 Nat. Observer 14 Oct. 
I 559/1 Your tourist is homing from abroad. 

2. To have one's home or dwelling-place, dwell. 
1832 J. Bree St. Herbert's Isle etc. 160 He homed where 

man had immortal grown. 1890 R. Bridges Shorter Poems 
1 in. 13 Dost thou . . home in our creations ? 

3. trans. To establish in or furnish with a home. 
1802 Southey in C. C Southey Life (1850) I. 195 When 

I I am housed and homed. 1839 Bailev Festns (1854) »74 
; Homed and heavened within the embrace of God. 1864 Gd. 
Words 792/2 As colonists or as settlers [they] have homed 
themselves all the world over. 

Home-born, a. Born or produced at home ; 
of domestic or native origin ; native. 

1587 Harrison England 11. xx. (1877) 1. 329 Homeborne 
and forren simples. 1598 Ord. Prayer in Liturg. Serv. 
Q. Eliz. (Parker Soc.) 687 Foreign, .rebels, and homeborn 
unloyal and discoatented runagates. 1611 Speed Hist. Gt. 
Brit, v, iii. § 15 Gildas our ancientest home-borne writer. 
1734 Watts Reliq. Juv. (1789) 106 This wicked pride is 
a home- born and domestic enemy. 1871 Earle Philol. 
Eng. Tongue § 142 Even in the home»born words, 
fb. fig. Homely, uncultured ; = next 2. Obs. 
1589 Nashe Ded. to Greene's Menaphon (Arb.) 10 Though 
their home-born mediocritie be such in this matter. 

Home-bred, a. [Home sb. 14 i.] 
1. Bred or reared at home ; often synonymous 
with home-bom ; native, indigenous ; domestic. 

1587 Harrison England n. vi. (1877) 1. 148 Conserues of 
old fruits, forren and home-bred. 1592 Shaks. Ven. ^ Ad. 
764 A mischief worse than civil home-bred strife. 1609 



HOMELESS. 

Bible (Douay) Gen. xvii. 12 As wel the homebred shal be 
circumcised, as the bought servant. 1662 Stillincfl. 
Orig. Sacr. 111. ii. § 2 The native and home-hred Greeks, 
such as Aristotle and Epicurus. 1791 Newte Tour Eng. 
«$■ Scot. 237 There are no home-bred agues. 1869 Freeman 
Norm. Conq. (1876) 111. xiii. 308 Foreign invaders or 
home-bred rebels. 

2. Of homely breeding ; lacking breadth of cul- 
ture and experience ; unpolished ; unsophisticated. 

1602 Carew Cornwall u8n) 172 Not only the homebred 
multitude, .but even persons of the better calling. 1691 
N orris Pract. Disc. 340 The young Home-bred Heir that 
thinks his Father's Mannour a considerable part of the 
World, is sent abroad to see more of it. 1758 Johnson 
Idler No, 49 ? 2 A story., which will strike a homebred 
citizen.^ 1827-48 Hare Guesses Ser. 11. U873) 520 Home- 
bred wits are like home-made wines, sweet, luscious, spirit- 
less, without body, and ill to keep. 

Home-brew. [f. Home sb. + Brew sb.] Home- 
brewed ale, beer, or other beverage. Also fig. 

1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. xlvi. (1856* 429 A strong and 
manly home-brew of the best language in the world. 1874 
Lowell Agassiz Poet. Wks. 1890 IV. no The cider of the 
Judge's wit (Ripe-hearted homebrew). 1886 T. Hardv 
Mayor Casterbr. 1. 119 You can have some home-brew if 
you want to, you know. 

Home-brewed, a. [f. Home sb. 14 i.] 
Brewed at home or for home consumption, absol. 
Home-brewed ale, etc. Also fig. 

17S4 Connoisseur No. 26 r 4 Every hedge ale-house that 
promises good home-brewed. 1771 Smollett Humph. CI. 
8 June, The sparkling heverage home-brewed from malt of 
my own making. 1815 Scott Guv M. xxiv, Home-brewed 
ale of excellent quality. 1883 J. Parker Tyne Ch, 107 
What he called 'real old English home-brewed*. 
fig. 1808 4 C. Hogg * [E. S. Barrett! Miss-led General 182 
One Whitepot, a very good sort of a home-brewed general. 
1894 Law Times XCVII, 387/2 Sir Richard Malins .. dis- 
pensed a home-brewed equity of his own. 

t Home-come. Obs. = Home-coming sb. 

ctooo /Elfric Horn. I. 80 JEher &es waelhreowan ham- 
cyme, c 1230 Halt Me id. 31 [pu] hauest a^ain his ham 
cume sar care & eie. c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Johannes 64 
pe quhilk.„fschol 3» r nyt his hame-com in be land, c 1440 
Bone Flor. 1744 Tythandes. .of my lordys home come. 
1513 Douglas sEneis xi. i. 122 This is our hamecom thou 
desyrit lang. 
Home-comer. One who comes home. 
1637 Rutherford Let. to Mistress Stuart Lett. (1671) 353 
My blessing, .be on the home-comer. 

Ho*me-coiniiig, sb. [f. Home adv. 8 a,] A 
coming home, arrival at home. 

c 1374 Chaucer Troylus v. 503 J>at may fynde at myn 
homcomyng, Crisseide comyn 1 1586 A. Day Eng. Secre- 
tary 11. (1625) 72 Let them rest untill my home comming. 
1772 Mackenzie Man of World 11. ix. (1823) 475 The maid 
sat up to wait their home coming. 1820 Scott Abbot iii, 
First to welcome my home-coming. 1894 Daily News 12 
Nov. £/7 The homecoming of the Marquis of Hamilton and 
his bride to the ancestral home of the Abercorn family. 

Ho me-coming, a. [f. Home adv. 5, 8 b.] 
That comes home to one; effective ; impressive. 

1867 A. Thomson Sk. Script. Char. 33 The most valuable 
and homecoming of all evidences. 
Home-felt, a. [f. Home adv. 5.] Felt « at 
home intimately, or in one's heart. 

1634 Milton Comm 262 A sacred and home-felt delight. 
1718 Pope Chorus Youths % Virg. 34 What home-felt rap- 
tures move. 1822 W. laviNG Braceb. Hall (1845) 275 
Whatever is most homefelt and delightful in rustic life. 
i860 I. Tavlor Spir. Heb. Poetry (1873) T39 Worship., 
homefelt -national— near to the heart of. .the worshippers. 

Homeish : see Homish. 
Ho*me-keeping, a. [Home sb. 14 h and i.] 

That keeps or takes care of a home ; that keeps or 
remains at home, home-staying. 

1591 Shaks. Two Gent. i. i. 2 Home-keeping-youth, haue 
euer homely wits. 1826 Miss Mitpord Village Ser. 11. 
(1863) 258 An eldest sister, .a home-keeping Martha North. 
1888 Daily News 26 Sept. 6/1 The sun of an Indian summer 
—no home-keeping Englishman knows what that means. 

So Hcme-keeping" sb. ; Ho me-keeper, the 
keeper or guardian of a home. 

1598 Florio, Mansionaro, a homekeeper, a housling. 
1846 Grote Greece 1. i. (1862) I. 47 We find ascribed to 
her . . attributes of industry and home-keeping. 1808 Pop. 
Sci. Monthly LI I. 534 Oikology, from its Greek derivation, 
includes also family life or homekeeping. 1898 Chicago 
Advawe 20 Jan. 75/1 A living homekeeper's thoughtful care. 

Homeland (h^-mlaend). The land which is 
one's home or where one's home is ; one's native 
land. In earliest use altrib. = Home sb. 14 d. 

1670 Blome Treat. Trav. $ Traff. 53 Another sort of 
Merchants, which may be termed Homeland-Traders., 
who drive a trade to Scotland and Ireland. 1833 1. Taylor 
Fanat. v. 139 A homeland densely peopled. 1874 Green 
Short Hist. 1. § 1. 4 The gods whom our English fathers 
worshipped in their English home-land. 1887 Home Mis- 
sionary (N. Y.) Feb. 385 (Nebraska! was the native home- 
land of the buffalo. 

Homeless (h^-mles), a. [f. Home sb. + -less.] 
1. Having no home or permanent abode. Usually 
of persons; hence transf. of their condition, etc. 
(In quot. 1615 quasi-adv. in comb.) 
1615 Chapman Odyss. 1. 94 His daughter 'tis, who holds 
( this nomeless-driuen, Still mourning with her. 1782 V. 
Knox Ess. cxlv. (R.), Friendless, homeless, unbeloved, un- 
regarded. »793 Cow per A Tale 28 Or was the merchant 
charged to bring The homeless birds a nest ? 1802 Wordsw. 
Sotm.t 4 Jones 1 as from Calais', A homeless sound of joy 
was in the sky. 1871 R. Ellis Catullus lxiii. 58 Shall 
a homeless Attis hie him to the groves uninhabited ? 



HOMEIiESSLY. 

2. Affording no home or dwelling-place, 
X7Q7 Mrs. Raocuffe Italian vi, Going forth into a new 
and homeless world. x8xa J. Wilson Isle of Palms it. 455 
Thus left by herself on the homeless sea. 

Hence Ho-nielessly adv, t in a homeless condition, 
without a home. Ho melessness, homeless con- 
dition. 

1839 Blackzv. Mag. XXVI. 286 Who o'er this scene of 
clay Once wandered homelessly. 1848 Dickens Dombey 
xlviii, Forgetful of her homelessness. 186a R. Vaughan 
En?.' Nanconf. 41 His life of poverty and homelessness. 

Homelet (hamlet), [f. Home sb. + -let.] 
A tiny or diminutive home, 

185s Waugh Lane. Life (1857) 192 In the hilly parts., 
many tiny homelets of past ages still stand, 

t Homelihede. Inshomlyhed. [f. Homely 
a. + -hed(e, -head.] Homeliness, familiarity, 

c 1440 Jacob's Well (E. E. T, S.) 246 Loue be companye 
of poore folk, & holde here manerys in homlyhed. 

Ho'melike, a. [f. Home sb. + Like a.] Like 
or resembling home ; suggestive of home ; homely. 
Hence Ho'melikeness. 

1817 Coleridge Biogr.Lit. 98 A more home-like acquaint- 
ance witb the language, 1858 Mrs. Oliphant Laird of 
Norlaiv II. 209 An unexplainable something of familiarity 
and homeltkeness. 1886 Mrs. Alexander By Worn. Wit 
I. ii. 61 It is.. not too fine for use, and supremely home- 
like. 1887 Edna Lyall Knight-Errant II. ix. 215 Its air 
of comfort and homelikeness. 

Homelily (h^u-mlili), adv. [f. as next + -LY 2.] 
In a homely manner, 

1489 Barbour* s Bruce xyii, 4 (MS. E) He resauit thame 
hamlyly [MS. C rtcht gladly, ed. 1616 tenderly]. 1556 J. 
Heywood Spider ff F. xxxv. 7 To talke trewly and homhly. 
1687 Shadwell Juvenal 53 A People who lived plainly, 
homelily, and virtuously. 1755 Johnson, Homelily, rudely, 
inelegantly. 

Homeliness (hemlines), [f. Homely a.+ 
-NESS.] The quality or condition of being homely ; 
f familiarity, intimacy {obs.) ; f kindness, kindli- 
ness (obs.) ; simplicity, plainness ; lack of beauty. 

«i34o Hampole Psalter Prol., Fosterand barnes wib 
hamlynes. C1380 Wvclif Wks. (1880) 462 Crist bicliptide 
;onge and pore in tokene of his homelynesse. c 1386 Chaucer 
Melib. f 720 Ouer greet hoomlynesse engendreth dtsprei- 
synge. c 1449 Pecock Repr. 244 Forto cleue to a thing . , 
and 3it for to haue noon homelynes with the same thing 
were an vnchereful thing. 1576 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 
304 With homelines of style and basenesse of phrase. 1656 
Bp. Hall Occas. Medit. (1851) 55 Homeliness makes less 
shew, and hath less danger. 1764 Hurd Dial. Uses of 
For. Trav. (R.), I have never heard that the loveliness of 
her form is impaired, or even disgraced, by the homeliness 
of her habitation, 1837 Howrrr Rur. Life ti, iii. (1862) 
107 Life in the country . .presenting a picture of simplicity, 
homeliness, and quiet. 1849 Macaulav Hist. Eng. vi. II. 
69 She well knew that she was not handsome, and jested 
freely on her own homeliness. 

t Ho*meling. Obs. [f. Home sb. + -lino.] 
A home-born inhabitant ; a native, b. attrib. or 
adj. = Indigenous, native. 

1577 Harrison England 11. ix. (1877) t. 189 So long as 
our homelings had the dominion of this He. 1609 Holland 
A mm. Marcell. xxn. viii. 200 The homeling inhabitants cal 
it Achileos-dromon. a 1649 Dhumm. of Hawth. Poems Wks. 
(17x1) 37 Which (Jiotnelings) from this little world we name. 

Home-lot, U.S. = House-lot, Homestead 3. 

i638/W/k*w(U.S.)/?*t.(i892)I 1 1.51 Abraham Shaweselleth 
. .one portion of Grownd called an hill or Hand as it lyeth 
to his home lott. 1714 in Temple and Sheldon Hist. North- 
field, Mass. (1875) 134 The rear of said home-lots' fence shall 
have one-half of said fence to be accounted as Public Fence. 
1875 Temple & S. Ibid. 13 Every engager for the First and 
Second Settlements received, in addition to a home-lot, 
a share of these interval lands. 1895 J. Winsor Mississ. 
Basin 293 Twelve families were soon picking out their home 
lots along its banks. 

Homelty-jomelty : see Humblety-. 
Homely (hJ«-mli), a. Forms : see Home, [f. 
Home sb. + -ly 1 . Not recorded in OE., but the 
cognate word exists in OFris. hhneltk, OHG, 
heim[e)ltch, ON. heimiligr (Da. hemmelig)^ 

+ 1. Of or belonging to the home or household ; 
domestic, ' family Obs. 

13. . E. E. Allit. P. A. 1210 He gef vus to be his homly 
hyne. a 1366 Chaucer Rom. Rose 1373 Many hoomly 
trees ther were, That peches, coynes, and apples bere. 1388 
Wvclif Gat. vi. 10 To alle men ; but most to hem that ben 
homlichc of the feitb. 1483 Cath. Angl. 172/2 To make 
Hamely, domestical. 1552 Latimer Serm. Sf Rem. (1845) 
40, I heard say, that there were some homely thieves, some 
pickers in this worshipful house. 1577 Harrison England 
111. vii. (1878) M. 44 Dogs of the homelie kind, are either 
shepheards, curs, or mastiffes. 
2. Become as one of the household ; familiar, 
intimate ; at home with. Now rare or arch. 

C1 37S Sc. Leg. Saints, Ninian 853 pis mane, bat vas 
hamely Vith hyme. c 1380 Wvclif Serm. Sel. Wks. I. 13 
To be more homely wib him ban bci weren before. 1460 
Capcrave Chron. (1858) 201 That he (Mortimer] was ovyr 
homeli with the qween. a 1533 Li>. Berners Gold. Bk. M. 
A urel. (1546) H ij, This goode emperoure was ..homely with 
euery man. 1636 Rutherforo Let. to Earlcstown 6 July, 
Ye see your father is homely with you. 

b. Familiar, that one is f at home' with. rare. 
1889 Rider Haggard Cleopatra i, When the matter [she 
had heard] had become homely in her mind, and her fear 
had fallen from her, she spoke of the prophecy. 
3. Characteristic of home as the place where one 
receives kind treatment ; kind, kindly. Now rare 
or Obs. 
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£1375 Barbour Troy-bk. 1. 331 And with suete wordys 
hambly Reconfortit thame rytht hertly. tx47<> Henry 
Wallace vm. 1660 He agayn, with humyll hamly cher, 
Resauit him. 1867 G. M acoonalo Poems 20 Whom gentler, 
homelier feelings stir. 

4. Such as belongs to home or is produced or 
practised at home (esp. a humble home) ; unso- 
phisticated, simple; plain, unadorned, not fine; 
everyday, commonplace ; unpolished, rough, rude. 
(Sometimes apprcbative, as connoting the absence 
of artificial embellishment ; but often apologetic, 
depreciative, or even as a euphemism for * wanting 
refinement, polish, or grace \) a. Of things. 

c 1386 Chaucer Sompn. T. 135 Thanne hadde I with yow 
hoomly suffisaunce I am a man of litel sustenaunce. c 1475 
RaufCoityar 112 Heir is bot hamelie fair. 1490 Caxton 
Eneydos 1 Some gen tylmen. .desired me to vse olde and 
homely termes in my translacyons. 1553 T. Wilson Rhet. 
(1580) 164 Who can tell if suche men are worthe a groate, 
when their apparell is so homely? xS73 Tusser Hnsb. 
lxxiii. (1878) 164 Though home be but homely, yet ..home 
hath no fellow. 1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 96 1 he Buzzar 
in this Towne is but homely. 1711 Addison Sped. No. 119 
r 5 The Clown .. clothed his Ideas in those plain homely 
Terms that are the most obvious and natural. 1795 Gentl. 
Mag. 607/2 The unfortunate King of Poland ...lives in a 
very homely manner. 1813 Byron Corsair u 11, Earth s 
coarsest bread, the garden's homeliest roots, 
b. Of persons, 

1399 Langl. Rich. Redeles it. 43 3e myssed ten schore Of 
homeliche hertis. 1426 Audelay Poetns 13 Hou homle 
hosbondmen here hertys thai aryse. 1504 Atkynson tr. 
De Imitatione 1. ii. (1803) 154 A pore homely laborynge 
man. 1549 Latimer 5th Serm. bef. Ediv. VI (Arb.) 134 
In his persuasions he is very whomlye, 1605 Shaks. Macb. 
iv. ii. 68 If you will take a homely mans aduice, Be not 
found heere. 1704-5 I. Morris in Pa. Hist. Soc. Mem. I X, 
371, I beg excuse for being thus homely and plain. 1863 
Mrs. Carlyle Lett. III. 155 A dear little homely woman. 

5. Of persons, etc. : Of commonplace appear- 
ance or features ; not beautiful, ' plain uncomely. 
(Said also of the features themselves.) 

1590 Shaxs. Com. Err. 11. i. 8g Hath homelie age th'al- 
luring beauty tooke From my poore cheeke? *i6i9 
Fotherby Atheom. 11. xii. § 1 (1622) 332 Some parts of Man 
be . .comely, some homely. 1634 Milton Comusitfi It is for 
homely features to keep home. 1669 Penn No Cross x\. 
§ 10 Nothing is Homely in God's Sight but Sin. 1706 
Phillips, Homely, ugly, disagreeable, course, mean, a 1797 
H. Walpole Mem. Geo. II (1847) III. viiL 211 She .. was 
extremely deformed and homely. 1873 Ouida Pascarel II. 
161 To bethink themselves of homelier and humhler charms. 
1886 Mrs. Lynn Linton P. Careio viii, The homely vein 
running through her own four daughters, of whom not one 
was really pretty and some were really plain. 

6. Comb. t as homely-featured, -looking adjs. ; also 
f homely-man, + homely-woman, a domestic. 

£1490 Promp. Part). 245/1 (MS. K) Homliman, or woman, 
domesticus, domestica. 1784 Cowper Task iv. 252 Like 
homely-featured Nigbt. 1864 A. McKay Hist. Kilmarnock 
99 Our farmers were then more homely-looking individuals 
than at present. 

t Homely, adv. Obs. [f. Home sb. +-ly^ : cf, 
MHG, heim(e)liche.] 

1. Familiarly, intimately. 

13 . . Seuyn Sag. (W.) 3228 Down he broght hir til his 
hows, Hamely als sho war his spows. a 1340 Hampole 
Psalter iv. 1 Hamly he spekis til him. 1387 Tkevisa 
Higden (Rolls) I. 371 His briddes. .comeb homeliche to 
manis honde. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 245/1 Homly, or yn 
homly maner, domestice, familiariter. a 1553 Udall 
Royster D. i. iv. (Arb J 27 What. .A nourse talke so bomely 
with one of your worship ? 1650 Trapp Comm. Gen. xxxi. 34 
Presumptuous sinners deal as homely with the dear mercies 
of Almighty God. 

2. Kindly. 

1375 Barbour Bruce xvm. 546 His frendis thus gat curtasly 
He couth ressawe, and hamely. 1508 Dunbar Tua Mariit 
Wemen 230, I . . him behaldis hamely, with hertly smyling. 
1596 Spenser F. Q. vi. ix. 17 There he was welcom'd of 
that honest syre, And of his aged beldame homely well. 

3. Plainly, simply, unpretentiously; without 
adornment or polish ; without refinement ; rudely, 
roughly. 

c 1386 Chaucer Prol. 328 He rood but hoomly in a medlee 
cote. 1549 Latimer 2nd Sertn. bef. Ediv. VI (Arb.) 66 
Homlyes .. they maye be well called, for they are homely 
handeled. 1552 Huloet, Homely, or after a rude fashion, 
agreste. 1563 Foxe A.ffM. 1077/1 Of these yeomen of the 
arde. .the fourth (whose name was Homes), used him very 
iomely, unkindly, and churlishelie. 1509 H. Buttes Dyets 
drie Dinner B v, It was very homely and rudely distilled, 
. .not in a limbeck. 1697 Drvoen /Eneid vu. 928 Thus. . 
homely drest, He strides into the hall. 

4. Without reserve or circumlocution ; directly 
< home * ; straight to the point ; plainly. 

£1374 Chaucer Traylns 11. 1510 (1559) Sche nolde feyne 
But as his sustir homeli sob to seyne. 1465 Paston Lett. 
Nn. 501 II. 183 Foryeve me that I wryte thus boldly and 
homly to you. 1621 Elsing Debates Ho. Lords (Camden^ 
107 Vf he can accuse, lett him doe y* homely. 1688 H. 
Care Kinfs Right Indulg. 28 They . .spoke homely of the 
Clergy, who assisted the Pope's proceedings, crying out 
upon these shrivled Rihbaulds. 

Homelyn (h^-mlin). Also hommelin, horn- 
lin, homerling. [Origin unascertained : there is 
no allied name in the cognate langs. 

(The suggestion of Jamieson that it is a deriv. of ON. 
hamla, OE. hamelian to Hamrle, mutilate, appears to 
have no basis other than the similarity of sound.)] 

A fish, the Spotted Ray, Rata maculata. 

1666 Merrett Pinax Rerum Nat. Brit. (1667) 185 Raia 
l&vis, a Homelyn . . in Cornubia, a Guilt head. 1808 E. 
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HOMERICAN. 

Donovan Brit. Fishes V. ciii, It perfectly agrees with the 
Homerling Ray. 1810 P. Neill List Fishes 28 (Jam.) Raia 
rubus, Rough ray : Hommelin. 1836 Vasrell Brit. Fishes 
II. 431 The Homelyn and the ThornbRck ..are the two 
species most common in the Ix>ndon market. 

Home-made, a. [f. Home sb. \ 4 b and adv. 8 b.] 

1. Made at home or for home consumption ; of 
domestic manufacture. Also absol. 

a 1650 Cleveland Poems, Sanbourn 3<} Loaves of Home- 
made Bread. 1768 Boswell Corsica iii. (ed. 2) 193 None 
but the very peasants wear bome-made cloth. 1823 J. F. 
Cooper Pioneer xi. (1869) 47 The thick coat of brown 
* home-made \ 1886 Lowell Wks. {1800) VI. 173 An over- 
weening confidence in itself and its home-made methods. 

t 2. Sent home, home- delivered. Obs. rare. 

1663 Bctler Hud. t. iii. 852 Seconding With home-made 
thrust the heavy swing, She laid him flat upon his side. 

Htrmeness. [f. Home sb. + ness.] The 
quality or condition associated with home. 

1840 Malcom Trav. 6/1 The cold emotions of wonder .. 
now give place to a sense of exhilaration and homeness. 
1879 G. Macdonald P. Fabcr III. viii. 128 Not the less 
was the air around them the air of homeness. 

Homeo- : see Homo-o-. 

Homer 1 (h^u-maj). [f. Home z>. + -erI.] A 
homing pigeon. 

1880 Times 24 Nov. 10 The homer bird is sometimes 
called the Antwerp. 1888 Pall Mall G. 1 Aug. 2/2 Country 
doctors often employ homers to return with prescriptions to 
their surgeries in special cases. 1892 C asset Ts Sat. Jmi. 
13 Aug. 1124/1 During Mr. Gladstone's Midlothian cam- 
pRign . . by means of homers, the reporters despatched mes- 
sages from mining villages to Edinburgh. 

II Homer 2 (h^« m3i\ Alsochomer. [ad. Heb. 
"tibh xo?ner y lit. c heap \] A Hebrew measure of 
capacity, the same that in later times was called 
the Cob, containing 10 ephahs, or 10 baths (liquid 
measure). Its content has been very variously 
calculated, but was probably about 80 gallons. 

(Not to be confouoded with the omer *V2y, =^th of an 
ephah.) , 

1535 Coverdalk Ezek. xlv. 14 Ten Battes make one 
Homer. 1611 Bible Isa. v. 10 The seed of an Homtr shall 
yeeld an Ephah. 1778 Lowth Transl. Isa.v. to A chomer 
of seed shall produce an ephah. 1876 Helps Study Bible 
241, 10 ephahs = i kor, or homer. 

% Also erroneously used for Omer, q.v. 

Homer, contr. of hoe-molhcr : see Hoe sbA^ 

Homerian (h<miie*rian), a. [f. L. Homeri-us, 
f. Homents Homer + -an.] =Homekic. 

1796 Burney Mem. Metastasio II. 410 The Hoinerian 
imitation of Alcides extricating himself from Cimmeria. 
1814 J. Gilchrist Reason True Arbiter Lang. 46 The true 
Homerian and Virgilian strain. 

Home-ribbed, a. [f. Home adv. 8 b.] Well 
ribbed up : see quot. 1720. 

1688 Land. Caz. No. 2312/4 A grey Nag . . his Ears cropt 
close, home rib'd. 1720 W. Gibson Diet Horses 1. (1731) 16 
When the short Ribs advance pretty near the Haunch Bone, 
a Horse is then said to be home-nbbed [printed -rid] and 
well coupled. 1815 Sporting Mag. 114 We do not quite 
agree.. as to the preference due to the home-ribbed racer. 

Homeric (home-rik), a. [ad. L. Homeric-us, 
a. Gr. 'OfXTjpiKos, f. "O^pos Homer ; the traditional 
name of the author of the two Greek epic poems, 
the Iliad and the Odyssey. In F. Homtrique] 

Of, pertaining lo, or characteristic of Homer, the 
poems ascribed to him, or the age with which they 
deal ; like, or of the style of, Homer. 

The Homeric question : the question of the authorship, 
date, and construction of tbe Homeric poems. 

^1771 R. Wooo Ess. Homer 2x5 (Jod.) The whole 
Homerick history. 1835 Thirlwall Greece I. 159 1h« 
Homeric world . . is at once poetical and real. 1838 Penny 
Cycl. XII. 277/1 The Hymn to Apollo ..The Hymn to 
Hermes . . The Hymn to Aphrodite and that to Demeter.. 
are the principal of the Homeric hymns . . These, with the 
•Battk of the Frogs and Mice', makeup the sum of the 
Homeric poems, genuine and spurious. 1858 Gladstone 
{title) Studies in Homer and the Homeric age. 1889 Pall 
Mall G. 14 Mar. 7/2 A great Homeric laugh showed that 
the joke had gone home. 

+ Home*rical, Obs. [f. as prec. + -AL.J 
«* Homeric B omer ical medicines : see quot. 1584. 

1578 in Nichols Progr. Q. Eliz. (1823) II. 172 The Homerv 
call Jupiter. 1584 R. Scot Discov. Witchcr. xn. xin. (1886) 
195 Of these Homericall medicines he saith there are foure 
sorts, whereof amulets, characters, and charnics are three., 
the fourth . . he saith, consisteih in illusions, which he more 
properlie calleth stratagems [Ibid. xii. Ferrarius . . saith 
that this is called Ilomerica medicatio, bicause Homer dis- 
covered the bloud of the word suppressed, and the infections 
healed by or in mysteries]. 1779-81 Johnson L. F..Pope 
Wks. IV. 126 It has been objected by some.. that Popes 
version of Homer is not Homerical. 

Homerically (home-rtkali), adv. [f. Homeric 
+ -al + -ly*.] In a Homeric manner ; in the 
style of Homer or the Homeric poems. 

1841 D'Israeli Amen. Lit. (1867) 522 Chapman often 
caught the ideas of Homer, and went on writing Homeri- 
cally. 1892 A themeum 19 Nov. 696/2 1 he more Homerically 
the great fundamental passions of man s nature are treated 
. . the more powerful is the effect. 

t Home-rican, a. Obs. [f. as Homeric + 
-an.] = Homeric 

1678 Cudworth Intell. Syst. 1. iv. § 16. 290 The Third in 
the Persian Trinity ♦. as it was in the Homencan. 1749 
Fielding Tom Jones Contents, A battlr sung by the muse 
in the Homerican style. 1820 W. Tooke tr. Lucian I. 1. 
501 note, Parody of an homerican verse. 



HOMERID. 

Homerid (b^-mfirid)- [ad. Gr. 'O/wft-i?;, 
usu. in pU 'Ofirjptiai, Lat. ffomeridse, a guild of 
poets in Chios who claimed descent from Homer 
and a hereditary property in the Homeric poems, 
which they recited publicly. In F. Home'ride.] 

1, One of the Homerids (see above) ; a Homeric 
rhapsodist. 

1846 Grote Greece II. 177 The Homerids were still 
conspicuous in the days of Akusilaus, Pindar . . and Plato. 

2. A Homeric scholar. 

1866 Blackie Homer $ Iliad I. 141 The greatest modern 
Homerid, Wolf. . 

Hence Homeridian (humeri dian) of or per- 
taining to the Homerids. 

185a BaiSTED c7*rV. 315 The Homeridian Hymns. 

Homerist (hJ«-merist). [ad. L. Homerist a, a. 
Gr. 'O/MjptffTi}*.] a. An imitator of Homer, b. 
A Homeric rhapsodisl. c. A Homeric scholar. 

*599 Brought ott's Let, iv. 15 You will be the Homerist of 
our time, a 171 x Ken Hymnotheo Poet. Wks. 1721 III. 292 
The Homerists sat singing lo bare walls. 1886 Athenaeum 
11 Sept. 331/2 The copious literature .. poured forth by the 
new school of Homerists. 

So Ho merize v. [cf. late Gr. 'Ofirjpt^tvj tntr., 
to practise the style of Homer. 

1764 Acc. Bks. vd Ann, Reg. 272/2 Phidias and Apelles 
may be said, .to have homerized. 

Homerite (hja'merdit). [a. Gr. 'Octroi //.] 

= HlMYARlTE. 

1613 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 665 This Hellisthaeus had 
warred against the Homerites for quarrell of Religion. 1708 
Ockley Saracens (1848) 136 Homerites, a warlike tribe of 
the Arabs. 184a PaicHAao Nat. Hist. Man 143 The dialect 
of the Hbimyarite Arabs, the Homerites of the Greeks. 

Hence Homeritic a., Himyaritic. 

i8ox J. HAGEa Babylon. Inscr. 18 The Homeritic alphabet, 
the oldest which the Arabians possessed. t 

f Homerkin. Obs. [Cf. firkin, ktldcrkin.] 
A liquid measure. 

x66a-3 in H. F. Swayne Church™. Acc. St. Thomas, 
Santm (1896) 335 Odc Homerkin of Beere 12$. 

Homerology (hJumer^-lod^i). [f. Homer (see 
Homeric) +-(ojlogy.] The study of Homer and 
of the Homeric poems, their authorship, date, etc. 

1876 Glaostoxe Homeric Synchr. 8 It is pleasant lo see 
that in Germany, and even in this country. .Homerology 
does not cease to flourish. 1878 — Prim. Homer i. ilo 
rescue this circle of studies from inadequate conceptions, 
and to lay the ground for a true idea of them 1 have proposed 
to term them Homerology. X887 Athenaeum X7 Sept. 357/1 
Orthodox homerology. 

Hence Homero'logfist, one versed m Homer- 
ology. 

1890 Athenaeum 29 Nov. 729/1 Among those wbom Mr. 
Gladstone calls Homerologists. 

Home Rule. [Home sb. B. 3.] Government 
of a conntry, colony, province, etc., by its own 
citizens ; the political principle or theory, accord- 
ing to which a country or province manages its 
own affairs; used spec, in British politics with 
reference to the movement, begun about 1870, to 
obtain for Ireland self-government throngh the 
agency of a national parliament. 

The phrase * Home Rule * had been used incidentally in 
i860. But at the meeting for the local autonomy of Ireland 

1 1 j xfn.> ,q.,x frVi- nhnc» 1 T4rmi^ Onv^rn merit 1 was 
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the counties of Down and Antrim. 1891 Sia C. G. Duffv 
Ibid. 7 Apr. 2/1 An eminent English Home Ruler last year 
said to an Irish friend that the greatest impediment to 
Home Rule was the Home Rulers. 1894 Westm. Gaz. 
11 Tune 1/2 'We have changed all that now', the Home 
Ruling Liberals will say. 

f Hcrmeself, a. Obs. rare. [Cf. Home adv. 6.] 
Carried on with oneself ; private. 

1650 W. Brough Sacr. Princ. (1656) 364 Wholsome Home- 
self Conferences. 

Home-sick, homesick (h^u-msik), a. [f. 
Home sb. 14 j + Sick a. : after next.] Depressed 
in consequence of a longing for home during 
absence from it ; affected with homesickness. 

£1798 [see HomesicknessI. x8»7 KEaLK Chr. Y. Prayer 
at Sea iii, The homesick seaman, a 1859 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. xxv. V. 287 A servant of the true God . . banished, 
homesick, and living on the bounty of strangers. X867 
TaoLLOPE Chrm. Barset II. lix. 168, I am homesick. 1 m 
not accustomed to be away from mamma for so long. 

Home- sickness, homesickness, [f. 

Home sb. + Sickness : app. at first a rendering of 
Ger. (Swiss) heimwek] A depressed state of 
mind and body caused by a longing for home 
daring absence from it ; nostalgia. 

1756 tr. Keysler's Trav. (1760) 1. 174 The heitmveh, i.e. 
•homesickness' with which those of Bern are especially 
afflicted. 1775-83 THACNEa Mil. Joum.UZri) 242 Cases 
of indisposition caused by absence from home, called by 
Dr. Cullen Nostalgia or home-sickness. rx798 CoLEaipGE 
Home-Sick iv, (Written in Germany) Home-sickness is a 
wasting pang. X805 W. TAYLoa in Ann. Rej\ IIL 235 A 
cat is as subject as a mountaineer to the home-sickness. 18 . . 
Kingslev in Life 1. 3 (D.), I have .. continually the true 
• heimweh ' home-sickness of the Swiss and Highlanders. 
187X L. Stephen Plavgr. Eur. i. (1894) 1 Symptomatic of 
the proverbial homesickness of mountaineers. 

Homesoken, rare form of Hamesucken. 

Homespun (h<?a*msp»n), a., sb. [Home sb. 14 i.] 

A. adj. 1. Spun at home ; of home manufac- 
ture ; made of the material mentioned in B. 1. 

159X Flowo md Fruites A iv, One being onely clad in 
home-spunn cloth. x6x6 R. C Times' Whistle ti. 718 Thy 
syrckept his wife in a course homespun gowne. X796 
Morse A mer. Geog. I. 45 * The farmers, .are mostly clothed 
in plain, decent, homespun cloth. 184a Bischoff Woollen 
Manuf. II. 304 In the form of iplik, or homespun thread. 

2. fig. Of domestic origin or quality ; simple, 
unsophisticated, unvarnished ; plain, homely ; un- 
polished, rude. ... 

1600 Dekkeb Fortunatus Wks. X873 I. r30 His wooing is 
plaine home-spun stuffe. x6i8 J. Ta ylob (Water P.) Penni- 
less Pilgr. Wks. (1883) 62 Yet this plain home-spun fellow 
keeps.. thirty, forty, fifty servants. X766 FoaDvcE Serm. 
Yng. Worn. (1767) I. iv. 123 Sobriety is., void of show; 
substantial, home-spun, and hardy. 1874 Mahaffy Soc, 
Life Greece iv. 79 The plainest homespun morality. 1874 
L. Stephen Hours in Library (1892) II. ii. 40 Crabbe was 
one of those simple, homespun characters. 

B. sb. 1. Cloth made of yarn spun at home ; 
hodden ; also, a coarse and loosely-woven material 
made in imitation of home-made cloth. 

1607 Rowlands Guy, Earl Warm. 59 Homely Countery- 
gray, Such as the poor j>lain people term home-spun, 



ind became almost immediately the popular phrase. 

i860 A. M. Sullivan in Nation (Dublin) 28 July, (Heading 
of National Petition to the Queen) The National Petition 
taking England at her word. The Vote for Home Rule. 
[1870 in O'Connor Pamell Movent. (1886) 225 On May 19, 
1870.. A new organisation was founded . .'The Home 
Government Association of Ireland '.. Ireland to be ex- 
clusively mistress of Irish affairs.l 1871 BROoaiCK in Macm. 
Mag. May 42 Beyond this I am not prepared to go in the 
direction of what is called 'bome-rule ia Ireland. 1871 
J. F. Maguire Sp. Ho. Com. 26 June in Hansard CCVII. 
634 There is at present a wonderful amount of misconception 
in the minds of Englishmen with respect to what is termed 
4 Home Rule \ I am myself a Nationalist, and in favour of 
Home Rule, but at the same time I am a loyal subject of Her 
Majesty. X871 Punch 29 July 41/2 What used to be called 
• Repeal * is now denominated 4 Home Rule X87X Times 
9 Oct. 5/5 Home Rule is still the topic of the day. The 
country rings with the cry. x886 Observer 28 Feb. 4/4 
Home Rule for London, then, ratber than police reform, 
ought to have been the chief question. X890 Echo 6 Dec 
1/4 Prof. Galbraith was present at the first meeting, .which 
was held at Bilton's Hotel, Dublin, on the ioth May, 1870, 
and was chosen one of tbe hon. secretaries. He it was who 
coined the expression Home Rule, 
b. attrib. (also home-rule). 

1871 Times 9 Oct. 5/6 Home Rule Association. 1880 
M<Ca*thy Own Times lxii. IV. 380 Home Rule agitation. 
1886 Morn. Post 17 Apr. 5/3 The Home Rule members 
speak confidently as to the prospect of legislation. x886 
Ca*negie Triumph. Democr. 16 The Republic has solved 
the problem, .by adopting the federal, or home-rule system. 
1893 Tennvson in A. Tennyson Mem. (1897) II. 462, 1 love 
Gladstone, but I hate his Home-rule policy. 

Hence Home-rtvler, one who advocates or prac- 
tises Home Rule. Also Home-ru-le v. trans., to 
govern by Home Rule. Home-nrling* a., 
advocating or practising Home Rule. 

x88o M'Carthv Own Times lxii. IV. 382 SeveraUrish elec- 
tions.. were fought out on the question for or against Home 
Rule; and the Home Rulers were successful. 1886 Pall 
Mall G. 2 June 2/1 To detach from Home.Ruled Ireland. . 

Vol. V. 



spun. 1858 Longf. M. Standish iii. 53 She, the Puritan 
girl . . Making the humble house and the modest apparel of 
homespun Beautiful with her beauty. X883 Casselfs Fam. 
Mag. Oct. 697A Homespuns are still much worn. 

b. Anything of plain, homely, or rude texture. 
1845 A thenxum 4 Jan. 17 The edifice is of uniform texture, 
instead of being.. of superfine quality in one part, and 
arrant home-spun in another. x88 7 Hall Caine Deemster 
vii. 44 The young rogue, who spoke the home-spun to the 
life. X889 Pall Mall G. 21 Dec. 3/1 Nor is tbe style . .com- 
parable in any way with the classic homespun of Cellini. 

2. transf. One who wears homespun ; heace, a 
rustic, a clown. 

xcoo Shaks. Mids. N. in. i. 79 What hempen home-spuns 
haue we swaggering here? 1604 Fr. Bacon's Proph. in 
Hazl. E. P. P. IV. 281 Sheepes Russet to home spunne. 

3. Comb., as homespun- clad, -hooded adjs. 

x86o O. W. Holmes Elsie V. (1886) 4 Some of our most 
illustrious public men have come direct from the homespun- 
clad class. 1897 Westm. Gaz. 27 Mar. 5/2 Peasants, 
dressed in coarse, woollen homespun -hooded garments. 

Homestall (twu-mstpl). [OE. hdmsleall home- 
stead, f. hdm Home + steal! position, place.] 

fl. = Homestead. Obs. 

990 in Kemble Cod. Dipl. III. 255 Ane hide on Cnmtiinc 
on his hamstealle. X2.. Ibid. IV. 133 Bet he u3e Chnste 
into Christes cheriche Sane homstal Set he on set. c xitj 
Charter in Cowell Inierpr. (1701), De uno itinere . . quod 
. .ducit versus Homstale. 1598 Kitchin Courts Lett (1675) 
244 If a Cottage or a House is decayed, it is called a Home- 
stall. x6ss New Eng. Hist. <$• Gen. Reg. (1865) XIX. 42 A 
Home-stall of 6 acres, with a dwelling house, barne .. and 
orchard vppon it, £35. 170X Providence (R. I.) Rec. (1893) 
IV. 237 John Whipple . . shall have the home stall, or to say 
tbe Dwelling house. X767 Blackstone Comm. II.4A pro- 
perty was soon established in every man's house and home- 
stall ; which seem to have been originally mere temporary 
huts or moveable cabins. 

2. A farm-yard, dial, 

x66x Wood Life 5 Nov. (O. H. S.) I. 419 This house hath 
a fair homestall and six yard land belonging to it. 1677 
Plot Oxfordsh. 239 Manure.. from the Home-stall, or from 
the Mixen in the field. 1735 Somkrville CheuexxuM 
Thro' ev'ry Homestall, and thro' ev'ry Yard, His Midnight 
walks, panting, forlorn, he flies. 1845 Alb. Smith Fori. 



HOME-THRUST. 

Scatterg. Fam. xi. (1887) 40 At one of the gates belonging 
to the homestall at the hack of the house. 

Hence Homes tailed a., having a homestall. 

X815 Lamb Lett. (1837) 11. 18 Our rosycheeked, home- 
stalled divines. , , . 

Homestead (h0«-msted), sb. [OE. hdmstede, 
f. hdm Home + stede place, Stead. Cf. OFris. 
hhnsted, ON. /letmsiod.] 

1. gen. The place of one's dwelling or home : 
+ a. The place (town, village, etc.) in which one's 
dwelling is. Obs. b. A home or dwelling. 

972 in Kemble Cod. Dipl. III. 77 Of hamstede on ropleah 
geat. X612-X5 Bp. Hall Cotttempl., N. T. 11. iii, I. do not 
see thee led into.. thy homestead of Nazareth, but into the 
vast wilderness. X799 W. Tooke View Russian Emp. I. 
435 The Orenburg- Kozaks.. At present they have their 
homestead about the Samara. X853 Kane Grinnell Exp. 
iii. (1856) 25 The cabin, which made the homestead of four 
human beings. 11859 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xxiiL V. 9 
To play the men for their own homesteads. 

2. A house with its dependent buildings and 
offices ; esp. a farm-stead. 

a 1700 Dryden (T.), Both house and homestead into seas 
are borne. x8x8 CoaaETT Pol. Reg. XXXIII. 412 A most 
beautiful country, studded.. with farm-houses, barns and 
homesteads. 1834 Brit. Husb. I. 99 We now present a 
collective plan of a homestead, or farm-steading, upon 
a compact and very moderate scale. 1839 Stonehocsk 
Axholme 285 After the fire.. many of the old homesteads 
were never rebuilt. X847 Longf. Ev. 1. ii. 26 Twilight de- 
scending Brought back.. the herds to the homestead. 

3. U.S. A lot of land adequate for the residence 
and maintenance of a family ; * a farm occupied 
by the owner and his family ' ; esp. the lot of 160 
acres granted to a settler by the Homestead Act of 
Congress, 1862. 

Hence homestead granl, law, policy, etc. ; homestead 
exemption, * the exemption by law from forced sale under 
execution for general debts of a certain amount of real 
estate occupied by the owner as a homestead 1 (Funk). 

1693 Providence (R. I.) Rec. (1893) IV. 92 We.. have., 
sold.. all the remaining part of our home stead or bouse 
lott. 1706 Prop. Rec. Cambr., Mass. (1896) 227 The said 
piece of Land be and shall be from time to time improved 
by him.. for a house Lott or borne Stead to Build upon. 
X87G Johnson's Neiv Univ. Cycl. II. 97X A home and shel- 
ter for a family under the name of a homestead, which was 
to be held exempt from the ordinary incidents of ownership. 
X879 Cons tit. California c. 17 § x The Legislature shall 

Erotect, by law, from forced sale, a certain portion of the 
omestead and other property of all heads of families. 
1884 Mi l hall Diet. Statist. 231 Homestead Grants. In 1862 
theUnited States law was passed to encourage settlers from 
Europe, whereby lots of | square miles or 160 acres are 
given to immigrants, on condition of 5 years' occupation. 
x886 Times 9 Oct. 10/1 The Canadian homestead policy is 
a more favourable one than that of the United States. 

4. attrib. (see also 3). 

1845 R. W. Hamilton Pop. Educ. viii. (ed. 2) 185 The 
scattered population, in which homestead virtues were once 
supposed to find their favourite abode. 

Hence Ho meBteadleea a., without a homestead. 

1887 W. G. Palgrave Ulysses 301 Left houseless and 
homesteadless on a desolated land. 

Ho'mestead, v. U.S. [f. prec. sb.] trans. 
To take up and occupy as a homestead (sense 3). 
Also absol. 

1884 Pall Mall G. 26 Aug. 5/r Can a man, if he cbooses, 
homestead a hundred and sixty acres of land, free of pur- 
chase-money? x888 Ibid. 20 Mar. 3/1 He homesteaded his 
160 acres. 1888 Chicago Advance 5 Apr. 216 The farmers 
who homesteaded on a Nebraska prairie twenty years ago. 

Homesteader (b^mste'dai). [f. Homestead 
sb. +-ER 1 .] The holder of a homestead; spec, in 
U.S., one who holds lands acquired under the 
Homestead Act of Congress. 

X879 Scribner's Mag. Nov. 136/1 The random cabins of the 
* homesteaders \ 1888 Pall Mall G. 14 Tan. 7/1 He. .has 
four grown sons, all homesteaders, who have four houses, 
one on each homestead, to comply with Government regu- 
lations. 

Ho-mesteading. A homestead, a farm-stead. 
X850 James Old Oak Chest III. 80 A small house with 
a very tolerable homesteading. 

Homester (Iwa-mstw). [f. Home sb. + -ster.] 
A contestant in a sporting match who belongs to 
the locality ; one of the home team. 

1891 Lock to Lock Times 24 Oct. 16/2 In the second half 
the homesters were seen to much better advantage, but the 
defence of the visitors was so good that nothing definite 
was scored. 1893 Westm. Gaz. 16 June 5/3 The homesters 
winning the toss put together the capita!, score of 305, 
whilst the Australians before tbe call of time lost three 
good wickets for 41 runs. 

Ho-me-thrust, sb. [f. Home adv. 4, 5.] 
Fencing. A thrust which goes home to the party 
against whom it is directed ; hence fig. and transf. 

16*2 MxaBE tr. Alematfs Guzman dAlf. I. 136 To giue 
..a slash on the arme, and to receiue a home-thrust, and 
full Stocada in his owne bosome. 1774 Weslev Wks. (1872) 
XIII 06 This i: a home-thru t at th. Mosaic law. 1862 
Beveridce Hist. India vm. vi. III. 479 This home-thrust 
bis lordship appear- to hav. had some difficulty in parrying. 

So Ho metlxrnst a., that is thrust home, that 
reaches its mark. Ho metlxruflt v., to thrust home, 
to deliver a homethrust. Ho'metlxrtiater, one 
who thrusts home. 

c x68o Hickeringill Wks. (1716) I. 165 God bless me 
from you, you are Home Thrusters. X836 J. Hallev m 
Arnot Life (1842) 75 A weak and rather impudent effort at 
homethrust ing. 1856 R. A. Vaughan Mystics (i860) I. 168 
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HOMEWARD. 

His plain, homethrust speech had wrought the multitude to 
what he would. 

Homeward (h^'mwgjd), adv. and a. J* orms : 
see Home sb. [OE. hdmweard ( « OHG. /ww- 
war/), f. hdm, Home j^.i + -weard, -wabd. In 
OE. a true comb., hence in ME. the a of the first 
syllable remained (shortened) in some southern 
dialects ; in others the comh. was analysed as h$m- 
ivard, or with the ME. shortening homward.] 

A. adv. Towards home; in the direction of 
one's home, dwelling-place, or native land. 

855 O. E. Chron., j-Ebelwulf. . ba him ham weard for. 
ax 100 Ibid. an. 1048 And jewende pa ham weard. £1305 
Lay. 16941 iElc userde heomwarcl. (1250 Gen. <$• Ex. 2376 
He. .bad hem rapen hem horn ward swioe. c X375 Sc. Leg. 
Sis., MacJwr ryil His wayag hamewart tuk in hy. c 1385 
Ckaucgb L. G. IV. 2162 Ariadne, Homward saylyth he. 
c 1420 Chron. Vilod. st. 762 So sore wepyng boskede hem 
hamarde to go. c 1450 Myac 11 76 That thou myites ham- 
ward wende. 1474 Caxton Chesse 156 Retournyng agajTi 
homeward. 1526 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 20 To drawe 
homewarde towarde dethe. 1*3560 A. Scott Poems 
(S. T. S.) xxv. 1 Returne the, hairt, hamewart agane. 1583 
Stanyhurst Mneis 11. (Arb.) 67 Thence dyd 1 trudge 
hoamward. 1750 Gray Elegy i, Theploughraan homeward 
plods bis weary way. 278* CowpEa Task 1. 522 The mariner 
Bound homeward, and 10 nope already there. 

b. Comb., as homeward-going, -veering, -wend- 
ing adjs. Also HOMEWABD-BOUKD. 

18x3 Byron Giaour 4 The homeward-veering skiff. 1898 
Westnt. Gas. 31 Jan. 2/1 The homeward-going teams. 

B. adj. Directed or going homeward ; leading 
home. Primarily with such sbs. as march, way ; 
hence of things moving home. 

1566 Drant Horace, Sat. ir. i. (R.), Which in their ex- 
Ireame dayes Will part from Iyfc.to goe theyr homewarde 
wayes. 1696 Tate & Brady Ps. cxix. 176 Till 1 despair to 
find my home-ward way. 2709 WoaDsw. Ruth xli, At 
evening in his homeward walk. 1816 J. Wilson City of 
Plague 1. i. 153 Upon our homeward voyage. 1817 W. 
Selwyn Law Nisi Prius (ed. 4) 11. 937 Surinam, where she 
had taken in her homeward cargo. 

Homeward-bound, a. [See Bound///. aX\ 
Bound homeward ; preparing to go home ; direct- 
ing one's course homeward. Said esp. of a ship 
returning home from a foreign port. 

160a Cahew Cornwall (1811)9 When either outward or 
homeward bound they are checked by an east . . wind. 1703 
Lond. Gaz. No. 3826/3 With 6 homeward-bound Merchant 
Ships. 183a Marryat N. Forster xxiii, The crew . . were 
picked up by a homeward-bound vessel. 

absol. 1887 Pall Mall G. 6 July 5/1 There is no precaution 
taken against outward-hounds meeting homeward-hounds? 

Hence Ho meward-bou'nder colloq., a home- 
ward-bound vessel. 

1867 Smyth Sailor's IVord-bk., Homeward-Bounder, a 
ship on her course home. 1897 Daily News 2 June 8/6 
What time the homeward bounders were heading . . for the 
white cliffs o( opposite Albion. 

HoTnewardly, adv. rare. [f. Homeward a. 
+ -LT 2 .] In a homeward direction. 

2797 South ey Poems, Hannah 13 It was eve When home- 
wardly I went. 

Homewards (hfla'mwgidz), adv. Forms : see 
Home sb. [OE. hdmweardes, f. hdmweard, with 
adverbial genitive : = OHG. heimwarles, Ger. 
heimwdrts : see - wards.] = Homeward adv. 

898 O. E. Chron. an. 894 P 1 Sio oberu fierd waes ham 
weardes. 1375 Barbour Bruce yii. 492 Than hamvardis 
buskit he to fair. 1481 Churchw. Acc. Yatton (Som. Rec. 
Soc.) 114 For custom of y* bell att Redely ff hyll, utwardys 
and whomwardys. 1586 Warner Aid. Eng. in. xiii. (R.), 
The Grecians homewards drewe. 1638 Sir T. Herbert 
Trav. (ed. 2) 341 Tis high time to look homewards, i860 
Tvndall Glac. 1. xv. 102 We., turned our faces homewards. 

Ho'mewort. Herb. rare. [OE. hdjnwyrt, f. 
hdm Home sb.* + wyrt Wobt.] The house-leek. 

c 1000 Sax* Lcechd. XX. 105 Wib poc adle onred hamwyrt. 
1884 Miller Plant-n., Sempervivum tectorum,. .Common 
House-leek, f Fuet', Home-wort. 

Homey, variant of Homy a. 

Homichlin (hp'miklin). Min. [mod. (Breit- 
haupt 1858) f. Gr. 6/u'xAi; mist, dimness (in refer- 
ence to the tarnishing of the surface) + -in.] A 
sulphide of copper and iron, akin to Barnharditc. 

1859 Amer. Jrnl. Sc. Ser. 11. XXV111. 132 Under the 
name Homichlin, Breithaupt has described an ore from 
Plauen. 1865-72 Watts Diet. Chem. 111. 163. 

Homicidal (h^misai'dal), a. [f. Homicide + 
-al. Late L. had homictddlis.] Of, pertaining to, 
or characterized hy homicide; tending to or re- 
sulting in homicide ; man-slaying; murderous. (Of 
persons and their acts, or of things personified.) 
Homicidal insanity, mania: see qnot. 1883. 

1735 Pope Odyss. iv. 718 The troop forth-issuing from the 
dark recess, With homicidal rage the king oppress. 1791 
Cowper Odyss. vin. 139 In aspect dread as homicidal Mars. 
1847 Tennyson Princ. Prol. 210 Some great Princess, six 
feet high, Grand, epic, homicidal. 1851 Longf. in Life 
(1891) H. 225 The firing of those homicidal guns. _ 1862 
h\TTOtiSfr. Story XX. 8 Nounfrequent illusion of homicidal 
maniacs. 2883 A. S. Tayloa Princ. Med. Jnrispr. (ed. 3) 
II. 551 Homicidal mania or monomania is commonly de- 
fined to be a state of partial insanity, accompanied by an 
impulse to the perpetration of murder; hence it is some- 
times called impulsive or paroxysmal mania. 

Hence Homici'dally adv., in a homicidal manner. 

1893 Daily t News 29 Nov. 4/8 A verdict that the wound 
. .was homicidally inflicted was returned. 
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Homicide (hp-missid), sb.*- [a. F. homicide 
(12th a), ad. h.homicTda,t shortened stem of homo, 
hommi-s man + csedtre, -ctdereio kill: see -cide i.] 
One who kills a human being ; a man- slayer ; in 
earlier use often = murderer. 

c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Mathou 563 Of dauit, homycyde & 
auster hath. 1421-2 Hoccleve Dialog 64 Had I be for an 
homysede yknowe, or an extorcioner or a robbowr. 1591 
Suaks. x Hen. VI, 1. ii. 25 Salisbury is a desperate Homi- 
cide, He fighteth as one wean- of his life. 1632 M assinger 
& Field Fatal Dowry v. ii, 1 have lost a son,. . I require his 
blood From his accursed homicide. 1791 Cowper Iliad v. 38 
Gore-tainted homicide, town-hattering Mars ! i8ai Byaox 
Sardan. iv. i. 180 And her, the homicide and husband-killer. 

fig- »$35 [Glapthorne] Lady Mother v. i. in Bullen 

0. PI. II. 184 O, dispaire, Grimme homicide of soules. 
t b. Self-homicide, a suicide. Obs. 

i68x Nevile Plato Rediv. 212 So that for the Parliament 
to seek to take from him such Authority, were to befelo de 
se, as we call a self-Homicide. 

c. attrib. Man -killing, homicidal. 

1382 Wyclif Acts iii. 24 Jcaxiden a man homeside, or 
mansleer, for to be ?ouun to 30U. 1796 Burke Regie. Peace 

1. Wks. VII I. 119 This regicide and homicide Government. 
1825 T. Jefferson Anlobiog. Wks. 1859 I- 94 Their unholy 
and homicide alliance. 

Ho'micide, sb. 2 [a. F. homicide (1 2th c), ad. 
L. homictdium : see prec. and -cide 2.] The action, 
by a human heing, of killing a human being. 

In Law, usually classed as justifiable, excusable, or 
felonious. Justifiable fwmicide, the killing of a man in 
obedience to law, or hy unavoidable necessity, or for the 

Erevention of an atrocious crime. Excusable homicide, 
omicide committed by misadventure, also in cases of self- 
defence, wbcre the assailant did not originally intend murder, 
rape, or rohbery : but the distinction between justifiable 
and excusable homicide is merely verbal in modern Eng. law. 
Felonious homicide comprehends the wilful killing of a man 
through malice aforethought (murder) ; the unlawful kill- 
ing of a man without such malice, either in a sudden heat, 
or involuntarily while committing an unlawful action not 
amounting to felony (manslaughter, in Scots Law called 
culpable homicide) ; also, the destroying of one's own life, 
self-murder, suicide. The degrees of culpable homicide have 
been defined by statute in divers colonial and American 
jurisdictions, as part of a systematic criminal code or other- 
wise. See Manslaughter, Murder. 

c 1386 Chaucer Pars. T. r 498 Another homycide is that 
is doon for necessitee as whan o man sleeth another in his 
defendaunt. 1484 Caxton Fables Alfonce (1889) 1 This 
man dyd not the homycyde. e 1560 A. Scott Poems 
(S. T. S.) xxxvi. 58 Lord God, deliuer me, and gyd Frome 
schedding hiude, and homicyd. a 1612 Donne Btaflai/aTos 
(1644) 90 It [suicide} is not onely Homicide, but Murder. 
1769 Blackstone Comm. IV. 179 In some cases homicide is 
justifiable, rather by the permission, than by the absolute 
command of the law. 1809-10 Coleridge Friend (1865) 44 
[Hel is acquitted of murder— the act was manslaughter only, 
or it was justifiable homicide. 1856 Emerson Eng. Traits, 
Race Wks. (Bohn) X\. 26 These Norsemen are excellent 
persons in the main .. But they have a singular turn for 
homicide. 

f b. Self-homicide, self-murder, suicide. Obs. 

a 161a Donne Biaflai/aros (1644) 26 Of such condition is 
this Self-Homicide. 1650 Vind. Hammond's Addr. § 32. 
12 Self-homicide is evill, and forbidden by God. 

Ho'micide, v. (Also pa.pple. in 5 homycied.) 
[f. Homicide sb. 2 ] trans. To kill or murder. 

c 1470 Harding Chron. lxxxi. v, That place . . Wher that 
gyaunt and she were homycied. 1858 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. 
11. xi, Her ancestor was Husband to an Aunt of that homi- 
cided Duke. 

Homicidial (h^misi'dial), a. rare. [f. as 
next + -al.] = Homicidal. 

1808 Helen St. Victor Ruins Rigonda 111. 168 The 
wretched end of her homicidial father. 

Homicidious (hpniisi'diss), a. rare. [f. L. 
homicidi-7im Homicide sb. 2 + -ous.] ^ Homicidal. 

1632 Lithgow Trav. ix. 407 An inhumane and homicid- 
ious Pope. 1689 Def. Liberty agst. Tyrants 162 The Cruel 
and Homocidious Directors and Appointers of these Bloody 
Sports. 1808 J. Bablow Columb. iil 585 Dread Zamor 
leads the homicidious train. 

t Homicidy, -ie. Obs. [ad. L. homicidi-nm 
Homicide sb. 2 } = Homicide sb. 2 

c 1386 Chaucer Pars. T. p 490 (Harl. MS.) Vnderstonde 
wel bat homicidie bat is man-slaughter is in diuers wise. 
1440 J. Shwley Dethe K. James (1818) 20 This abhomin. 
able, .homy cidie, and false treason of thiscruell murdur. 

Homictllture (hp'mik^ltiuj). Erron. homo-, 
[f. L. homo, homi\nt)- man + Culture.] _ The 
physical cultivation or development of mankind. 

1886 Aberdeen Free Press 4 Sept. 4 Aj All honour therefore 
to Sir George Campbell for grappling so boldly at the 
British Association with the question of ' Homi-Cuiture '. 
1888 Pub. Opinion 29 Sept., Marriages ..made on bases 
which, if not those that the laws of homiculture would lay 
down, are at least not diametrically opposed to them. 

Homiform, erroneous f. Hominifobm. 

Homilete (hp*milft). [ad. Gr. 6fu\t)T7}s dis- 
ciple, scholar, t vfiTKUiv to hold converse with, to 
attend the lectures of.] A preacher, a Homilist. 

1875 Presbyl. Quarterly Jan. 120 (Cent.) The pulpit wants 
above all else enthusiastic homiletes. 1891 J. H. Thayer 
in Class. Rev. V. 22/1 After all it holds true that the pro- 
vince of the exegete is distinct from that of the homilete. 

Homiletic (h^mile'tik), a. and sb. Also 7 
homilitick. [ad. Gr. 6nt\riTt(c6s affable, con- 
versable, f. dfuKrjTos, vbl. adj. of opxXUiv to consort 
with, hold converse with, f. ofuAos assembled 
crowd, throng. Cf. F. homiUtigne.'} 



HOMILY. 

A. adj. Of the nature of or characteristic of a 
homily ; by way of a homily. Homihtic divinity 
or theology = Homiletics : see B. 1. 

1644 Sir E. Dering Prop. Sacr. C iv, Polemick and Homi- 
litick Divinity. 1846 Trench Mirac. xxx. (1862) 432 Many 
admirable homiletic applications of this portion of the history 
have been made. 1884 D. Hunter tr. Rer/ss's Hist. Canon 
v. 76 Tbe homiletic use of the apostles* writings. 

J3. sb. usually in pi. Homiletics [see -ICS, and 
cf. Gr. ij 6/jLi\r)TtKr) the art of conversation ; also 
Ger. ho?niietik'\. 

1. The art of preaching ; sacred rhetoric. 

1830 Pusey Histor. Enq. II. 126 If., the teaching of 
Homiletic were con6ned to the multiplication of methods 
for laying out a discourse [etc.]. 1846 Worcester cites 
Brit. Crit. for Homiletics. 1858 Sat. Rev. V. 288/t We 
proceed to an analysis of this remarkable specimen of 
Christian homiletics. 1865 D. P. Kidder {title) Treatise 
on Homiletics. Designed to illustrate the true Theory and 
Practice of Preaching the Gospel. 1882-3 Schaff Encycl. 
Relig. Knowl. 1013 His [Hyperius'l work De Formandis 
Concionibus Sacr is . . distinguishes him . . as the founder of 
the science of homiletics. 

2. Homtletical works ; homilies, rare. 

1850 Carlyle Laiter-d. Pamph. vii. (1872) 221 Reading 
its liturgies, homiletics, and excellent old moral horn*books. 

Homile'tical, a. [f. as prec. + -al.] 
+ 1. Of or pertaining to familiar intercourse or 
discourse ; conversable, sociable. Obs. 

1668 Wilkins Real Char. 11. viii. 206 Conversations, or the 
right Demeanour of our selves considered as Members of 
Society, in our converse with others ; the due managing of 
tbe common Affairs and Businesses of life. .These are com- 
monly called Homiletical Vertues. 1687 Atterbury Luther 
(R.\ His virtues active chiefly and homiletical : not those 
lazy sullen ones of the cloister. 169X Norris Pract. Disc. 
92 To yield some compliance and conformity with the 
Humours and Dispositions of those with whom we Con* 
verse ; for this is a necessary part of Homilitical Vertue. 

2. *= Homiletic a. 

1838-9 Hallam Hist. Lit. IV. iv. iv. § 7. 15* A less homi- 
letical form, and a comparative absence of Scriptural quota* 
tion, are the chief distinctions. 1849 Sir J. Stephen Eccl. 
Biog. (1850) 11. 74 Whitfield's homiletical labours, during 
each of bis next five and thirty years. 

Hence Homile-tically adv., after the manner of 
a homily or sermon. 

1867 Deutsch Talmud in Q. Rev. Oct. 427 Tho' it might 
be explained homiletically or otherwise in innumerable 
new ways. 

t Homi'lian. Obs. rare. [f. Gr. opXKia homily 

+ -AN.] ^HOMILIST. 

a 1641 Bp. Mountagu Acts 4- Mom. (1642) 509 Hippolytus 
and other Homilians. 

Homiliary (h^mi'liari). [ad. med.L. homJ- 
liarium, hovtilidri-ns (liber), f. homtlia Hoiiilt : 
see -aby.] A collection of homilies or sermons to 
be used in Church-service; a hook of homilies. 

1844 S. R. Maitland Dark Ages 64 note, 1 cannot help 
thinking that the Codex might be that service-book which 
was then more properly and strictly, and commonly too, (if 
not exclusively) called a Homiliary. 1882-3 Schaff Encycl. 
Relig. Knowl. HI. 1733 A kind of homiliary.. destined to 
be used at the celebration of tbe respective saints* days. 

Homilist (V-milist). [f. Homily + -ibt.] 
One who writes or delivers homilies, or hortatory 
sermons ; a preacher. 

1616 Beaum. & Fl. Scornf. Lady iv. i, To this good homi- 
list 1 have been ever stubborn, which God forgive me for 
and mend my manners. 1642 Hales Schism 7 What if the 
Homilist have Preached, or delivered any Doctrine, of the 
Truth of which we are not well perswaded 1 1849 Rock 
Ch. of Fathers 1. i. 22 We have the testimony of the homi- 
list jElfric. 1882 Farrar in Contemp. Rev. XLH. 807 
Among the classic homiiists of the English Church. 

Hence Homili'stical a., characteristic of a homi- 
list. 

1659 Gauden Tears Ch. Eng. 621 Armed .. onely for the 
preaching or Homilisticall flourishes of a Pulpit. 

Homilite (h^ mibit). Min. [f. Gr. 6/u\ta asso- 
ciation, 6fit\4(tv to be in company + -ite.] A 
borosilicate of iron and calcium, allied to datolite. 

1881 Watts' Diet. Chem. VII 1. 1038 Homilite, a mineral 
occurring, together with erdmannite and melinophane, at 
Stockoe near IJrevig in Norway. 

Homilize (h^-mibiz), v. [f. Homily + -ize.] 
intr. To discourse, to preach, sermonize. (In quot. 
1857 perh. trans. To preach to.) 

1624 Bp. Mountagu Immed. Addresse 169 Basil.. excelled 
in that popular kind of Homilizing. a 1662 Heylin Laud 
(1668) 9 Not cloying them with continual Preaching, or 
Homilizing. 1683 O. U. Parish Ch. no Conventicles 21 
Must the Parochial Ministers be bound to preach or homilize 
every Holy-Day ? 1857 Erasers Mag. LVI. 496 The stones 
at our feet can homilize and humanize us. 

Homill, obs. Sc. f. Hummel. 

Homily (h^mtli). Forms : 4-6 omelie, -y(e, 
5 homilye, 6 omylie, omilie, 6-7 homely, 6- 
homily. [a. F. omelie (12th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), 
mod.F. homilie, ad. eccl. L. homilia, a. Gr. tyXXia 
intercourse, converse, discourse, (eccl.) sermon, 
homily, f.o/xrA.0? crowd, throng, f. 6>ot) together + 
tKrj crowd, band, troop.] 

A religious discourse addressed to a congregation ; 
a sermon ; esp. a practical discourse with a view 
to the spiritual edification of the hearers, rather 
than for the development of a doctrine or theme : 
see quot. 1883. In the Church of England spec. 



HOMINAL. 

applied to the discourses contained in the Books of 
Homilies published in J 547 and 1563 for use in 
parish churches. 

c 1386 Chadcea Pars. T. r 1014 Of.. Ometies and mora* 
litee and of denoeion. 1390 Gower Con/. 1 1. igi Gregoire upon 
his Omelie Ayein the slouthe of prelacie Compleigneth him. 
e 1440 Gesta Rom. ix. 25 (Add. MS.) Seynte Austyn seithe 
in an Omelie. 1534 More On the Passion Wks. 1 307/1 The 
omely or lecture vpon the seconde chapiter. 1548-9 (Mar.) 
Bk. Com. Prayer, Com/nun. Rubric, After the Crede ended, 
shall folowe the Sermon or Homely, or some porcion of one 
of the Homelyes, as thei shalbe herafter denided. 156a 
Homilies Pref. (1859) 4 [The Queen] hath, .caused a Book 
of Homilies, which heretofore was set forth by her most 
loving brother, .to be printed anew. 1649 J EK « Taylor Gt. 
Exemp. 1. Ad § 8. 115 The good example of the Preacher 
is alwayes the most prevailing Homily ; his life is his best 
Sermon. 1844 (title) The Homilies of the Anglo-Saxon 
Church. Part I. The Homilies of ./Elfric. 1883 Schaff 
Encycl. Relig. Knowl. 161 1 In the Western Church the 
terms ' sermon ' and ' homily ' were at first used interchange- 
ably; hut in time each came to designate a special kind of 
discourse. The sermon was a discourse developing a definite 
theme . . The homily pursued the analytical method, and 
expounded a paragraph or verse of Scripture. 1886 Hall 
Caine Son of H agar w. xvi, The service was soon done, and 
then the parson delivered a homily. 

h. transf. A serious admonition, exhortation or 
counsel ; a lecture ; a tedious moralizing discourse. 

z6oo Shaks. A.Y.L. in. ii. 164 O most gentle lupiter, what 
tedious homilie of Loue haue yon wearied your parishioners 
withall. 1894 W. Irving T. Trav. L 252 There are homi- 
lies in nature's works worth all the wisdom of the schools. 
1838 James Robber vi, I vow and protest you have read 
them a homily as fair as any in the book. 1848 Lytton 
Harold v. i, Edith, after a long homily from the King, re- 
turned to Hilda. 

Hominal (nominal), a. [a. F. hominal, f. L. 
homo, homin-em, man : see -al.] Of or relating 
to man (in Natural History) ; human. 

x86i Hulme tr. Moquin-Tandcn I. vi. 35 Voltaire seems 
to have been the first who looked upon Man as constituting 
a separate kingdom .. Most naturalists and ethoologists of 
the present day have adopted this moral, human, or hominal 
kingdom.. Amongst living beings, or in the organic world, 
there are therefore three kingdoms : the vegetable, the 
animal, and the homioal. 189a Daily News 14 Jan. 5/3 
The most remarkable studies of M. Quatrefages were on 
marine animals aod on the humao or ' hominal r kingdom. 

f Homine'ity. Obs. [f. L. homo, homin-em, 
man, after deity.] The essential quality of man- 
kind ; that which constitntes man. 

1659 Stanley Hist. Phitos.xu (1701) 448/1 Many Indi- 
vidual Men are such by participation of the Idaea of Man, 
(as if we should say Homineity). Ibid. 449/1. 

Hominess : see under Homy a. 

Homing (hJaTnirj), vbl. sb. [f. Home z\] 

f 1. Naut. (with in) The curving inwards of the 
sides of a vessel above its extreme breadth ; * fall- 
ing' or ' tumbling home'. Obs. 

i6*z R. Hawkins Voy. S. Sea (1847) 220 This race build- 
ing, first came in by overmuch homing in of our shippes. 

2. The action of going home ; return home ; the 
faculty possessed hy animals of returning home from 
a distance. Also attrib. esp. in reference to pigeons. 

1765 Treat. Dom. Pigeons 88 When they come to be 
trained for the homing part. 1875 Live Stock Jml. 16 Apr. 
35/2, I have always admired the homing faculty in the 
pigeon. 1886 E. S. Starr in Century Mag. XXXII. 375 
The much discussed question of the homing of the pigeon, 
or, as the French term it, orientation. 1894 A. Morrison 
Mean Streets 249 At his regular homing-time he appeared. 

Homing, ppl. a. [f. Home v. + -ing 2.] That 
goes home; spec, applied to pigeons that are 
trained to fly home from a distance. 

186a Huxley Leet. Wrkg. Men 105 The so called * homing' 
birds having enormous flying powers. 1886 Daily Tel. 
7 Sept., Nowadays, the ' homing pigeon \ . is so much better 
understood than of yore .. that no other agency than 
electricity would be capable of outstripping him. 

Hominid (h^minid). [ad. mod.L. Hominid-x, 
a family of mammals represented by the single 
genus Homo (man), f. L. homo, homin-em, man: 
see -id. Cf. F. pi. hominides.'] A member of the 
Hominidx (see above) ; a man, zoologically con- 
sidered. 1889 in Cent. Diet. 

+ Ho*miniform, a. Obs. [f. L. homin-em 
man + -form.] Of human shape. 

1678 Cudworth Intell. Syst. 1. v. 673 Monstrous shapes., 
mixtly Boviform and Hominiform. 

Hominify (hp'minifai), v. [f. as prec. + -ft.] 
trans. To make a man of; to render human. 

1579 J. Jones Preserv. Bodie Sonle 1. xli. 91 Damnably 
teaching, that they in God are Deified, and God in them 
Hominified. 1633 T. Adams Exp. 2 Peter i. 16 Mankind 
had not been rea*eemed, unless the Word of God had been 
hominified. 1890 F. Hall in Nation (N. Y.) II. 380/3 A 
work of the celebrated historian Ahulfazl being, thus, homi- 
nified and accorded royal rank. 

Hominine (hfrrainain), a. [f. L. homin-em 
man + -ine. Cf. asinine.] Of or belonging to 
man zoologically ; of the human species. 

1883 American V. 204 If the footprints are really those of 
a hominine species. Ibid. 267 The most distinctively simian, 
and consequently least hominine, characteristic. 

Ho^mmise'Ction. rare. [f. L. homin-em 
man 4- Section.] Human anatomy. 

1888 Coues in Auk V. 105 If the author is correct in 
identifying the muscle . . with the myon of that name in 
bominisection. 
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Hominivorous (hpmini'voras), a. [f. L. ho- 
min-em man + -vor-us devouring + -ous.] Devour- 
ing or feeding upon human beings. 

1859-63 Wood Illustr. Nat. Hist. (1876) 224 There are 
man-eaters among the Hyaenas, and these hominivorous 
animals are greatly dreaded. 1861 Hulme tr. Moguin* 
Tandon 11. iv. i. 237 The Hominivorous fly . . inhabits 
Cayenne. 1868 P. M. Duncan tr. Figuier*s Insect World 
ii. 72 Let us.. observe that this hominivorous fly is not, pro- 
perly speaking, a parasite of man. 

Hominy (homini). Forms : 7 homini, hom- 
miney, omine, 7-8 homine, 7-9 hom(m)on(e)y, 
8 hommany, -iny, 8- hominy. [Of American 
Indian origin : see the early quots. 

The actual origin seems unsettled. J. H. Trumbull, in 
Note to Roger Williams's Key into Lang. 0/ America (1643), 
Narragansett Club ed., 1 866, has ''Appuminneonash? parched 
corn From a/potn, apwdon, "he bakes or roasts", and 
min pi. tninneash, 11 fruit, grain, berry ". In this and other 
compounds of minneash we discover the origin of the much- 
corrupted modern name hominy '. But see a different sug- 
gestion in Trans. American Philol. Assoc. 1872.] 

Maize or Indian corn hulled and ground more or 
less coarsely and prepared for food by being boiled 
with water or milk. 

i6ao Capt. Smith Contn. Hist. Virginia (1630) 43 Their 
servants commonly feed upon Milke Homini, which is 
bruized Indian corne pounded, and boiled thicke, and milke 
for the sauce. 1634 Re/at. Ld. Baltimore's Plantat. (1865) 
17 Their ordinary diet is Poane and Omine, both made of 
Corne. 167a Josselvn New Eng. Rarities 101 They beat 
the corn in a mortar and sift the flower out of it : the re- 
mainder they call Homminey. 1683 Penn Wks. (1782) IV. 
306 Their diet is maize . . sometimes beaten and boiled with 
water, which they call homine. 1699 J. Dickenson Jrnl. 
Trav. 70 Our chief Dyet was Hommoney. 1751 J. Baetram 
Observ. Trav. Pennsylv. etc. 60 Kettles of Indian corn 
soop, or thin homony. 1771 Smollett Humph. CI. 10 June 
Let. i, Our entertainer . . made him own that a plate of 
hominy was the best rice-pudding he had ever eat. 1827 
J. F. Cooper Prairie I. ii. 30 The delicious hommony pre- 
pared by his skilful . . spouse. 1836 WttiTTiEa Mogg Megone 
1. 326 Or offering up, at eve, to thee, Thy birchen dish of 
hominy, 
b. attrib. and Comb. 

1687 I. Clayton in Phil. Trans. XLI. 159 At all Hours 
of the Night, whenever they awake, they go to the Hominy- 
pot. 1775 Adaih Attter. Ind. 407 The second sort is yellow 
and flinty, which they call 1 hommooy-corn 1875 Knight 
Diet. Meeh., Hominy-mill,* machine in which shelled corn 
is subjected to a grating or beating action which removes 
the cuticle and the germ. 

Homish. (hJu'miJ), a. Also homeish. [f. 
Home sbJ +-ish.] 

f 1. Belonging to or suited for home ; domestic. 

1561 Hollybush (title) A most Excellent and Perfecte 
Homish Apothecarye ; or Homely Physick Booke. 1^77 
Dee Gen. q rare Mem. 10 Nor homish Subject, or wauenng 
vassal, .durst, .privily muster to Rebellion. 

2. Resembling or suggestive of home ; homelike. 

1789 Mrs. Piozzi Joum. France I. 327 The gardens have 
a homeish and Bath-like look. 1838 Prescott in Ticknor 
Life (1864) 114 The complexion of Anna's sentiments looked 
rather homeish. 

Hence Homishness, homish quality. 

1835 Ntrzo Motitkly Mag. XLI 1 1. 15 [Picturesl add a 
' homeishness ' to the rooms. 1889 Spectator 14 Sept., As 
for the squalor of the streets, they cease in a short time to 
perceive it, or even derive from it a sense of homisbness. 

Hommack, var. Hummock. Hommage, obs. 
f. Homage. Hommany, -iny, etc., var. Hom- 
iny. Homme, obs. f. Ham. Hommel, obs. f. 
Humble, Hummel. 

II Homo (hJa-n*?). The Latin word for man. 
a. From its use in Latin works on logic, frequently 
employed, in quasi-logical or scholastic language, 
in the sense 'human being \ b. Zoot. The genus 
of which Man is the single species, having many 
geographical races and varieties. 

1596 Shaks. i Hen. IV y \\.\. 104 Homo is a common name 
to all men. 1649 Moderate Intelligencer No. 213. 10 F ij b 
(Stanf.), Yon have made the word Malignaot of that latitude, 
that it almost comprehends all, that is a homo, a 1843 
Southey Comm.-pl. Bk. (1849) IV. 419 One of these homo's 
had 800 head of game in his larder. 1861 Thackeray 
Philip Wks. 1887 1. v. 155 But, being homo, and liable to 
err. 1886 Besant Ckildr. Gideon 11. iii. I. 285 A Homo in 
the abstract, male or female. 

Homo-, before a vowel hom-, combining form 
of Gr. 6p6s same ; a formative of many scientific 
and other terms, often in opposition to hetero-. 
The more important of these, with their deriva- 
tives, will be found in their alphabetical places; 
others, of less importance or frequency, follow here. 

The pronunciation of the first syllable, with primary or 
secondary stress, varies; etymologically the o is short (o) 
and is so usually pronounced by scholars (cf. HoloO ; but 
popularly it is often (d u ) \ when stressless it is o (though some 
make it q). 

Homacantli (hfrmaksenh) a. Ichth. [Gr. amvOa 
thorn, spine], having the spines of the dorsal and 
anal fins symmetrical ; opp. to heteracanth. Ho- 
matomic (h^matfrmik) a., consisting of like 
atoms ; opp. to heteratomie. Homaxonial (-aek- 
s<?u-nial), Homaxonic (-aeks^nik) adjs., in Mor- 
phology, having all the axes equal. Homobaric 
(-baj'rik) a. [Gr. 0apos weight], of uniform weight. 
Homoblastio (h^moblarstik) a. Biol. [Gr. 0\aor6s 
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germ], arising from cells of the same kind ; opp. 
to heteroblastic. Homobranchiate (-brse'rjki/t) a. 

Zool. [Gr. fipdyxia gills], having gills of uniform 
structure : applied to decapod crustaceans ; opp. 
to heterobranchiate. Homocarpous (-kaupas) a. 
Bot. [Gr. fcapjrds fruit], applied to composite plants 
in which all the fruits arising from a flower-head 
arealike; opp. to heterocarpous. Homocategoric 
(h^mtfjkaeti'g^rik) a. [see Categoric], belonging 
to the same category. Horuochiral (h^m^kdi» a ral) 
a. [Gr. x*' l P hand], of identical form and turned in 
the same direction, as two right or two left hands ; 
opp. to heteroehiral ; hence HomocM rally adv. 
t Homochre-sious (erron. -creaious) a. Obs. [Gr. 
XP*7<ns use], relating to the same commodity or 
use; opp. to heteroehresious. Homochromic 
(-kr^umik), -chromous (-krJu'mas) adjs. [Gr. 
XpcD/xa colour], of the same colour, as the florets 
of most Compositx ; opp. to heterochromous ; see 
also quot. 1876. Homochxonous (h^m^kr^ss) 
a. [Gr. xp6" 0 * time], occurring at the same time, 
or at corresponding times (cf. Heterochronous). 
Homodemic (-de'mik) a. [Gr. S^/ttos people, tribe] 
^homophylie. Homodermatous (-da jiDatas'), 
-dermous (-dSumas) adjs. Zool. [Gr. Up^a skin], 
having the skin or integument of uniform structure, 
as certain serpents ; opp. to hetcrodermatous. 
Homode'rmic a. Biol, [as prec], derived from, 
or relating to derivation from, the same primary 
blastoderm (endoderm, mesoderm, or ectoderm) 
of the embryo. Romodynamous (h^m<?dr- 
namas) a. Comp. Anal. [Gr. Svvafiis power, 
force], having the same force or value; applied 
(after Gegenbaur) to parts serially homologous; 
so Homodynamy (-di'nami), the condition of 
being homodynamous. Homogungliate (-gse'rj- 
gli<*t) a. Zool., having the ganglia of the nervous 
system symmetrically arranged, as in the Artieu- 
lata ; opp. to heterogangliate. Homoglot (h^r- 
m^glfrt) a. [Gr. -yKurros -tongued ; cf. polyglot], 
having the same language. Homohe'dral a. [Gr. 
ttipa seat, base], (properly) having like or corre- 
sponding faces; but nsed by Miller as » Holo- 
HEORAL. Homomalous (hom^malas) a. Bot. [Gr. 
dfxaXds even, level], applied to leaves or branches 
(esp. of mosses) which turn in the same direction : 
opp. to hetero malons. Homcmeral, -o'merous 
adjs. [Gr. pipo? part], having like or corresponding 
parts {Cent. Diet.). Homome trlcal a., in the 
same metre; hence Homoms trically adv. Ko- 
monemeous (-nf'rmas) a. Bot. [Gr. vfffxa thread, 
filament], applied (after Fries) to algae and fungi 
in which the filaments in germination produce 
a homogeneous body; opp. to heteronemcous 
(Mayne Expos. Lex. 1854). Homo-organ^/. 
= Homoplast 2. Homopathy (h^m^-paH) [Gr. 
dixon&etia, f. irdflos suffering], sameness of feeling, 
sympathy (cf. Heteropathy). Homoperlo'dlo 
a., agreeing in having the same periods. Homo- 
petalous (-pe-tabs) a. Bot., having the petals 
alike ; opp. to heteropetalotis (Mayne 1854). Ho- 
rn ophyadic (-f3i,ardik) a. Bot. [late Gr. tf>udy, 
<pvaS- shoot, sucker], producing only one kind of 
stem, as some species of Equisetum', opp. to 
heterophyadie. Homophylic (-fi'lik) a. Biol. [cf. 
Gr. dix6(pv\os of the same race or stock], belonging 
to the same race ; relating to homophyly. Horao- 
phyllous (h^mflfVbs) a. Bot. [Gr. </>uaaoj/ leaf], 
' having leaves or leaflets all alike * (Mayne 1854) ; 
opp. to heterophyllous. Homophyly (h^m^-fili) 
[Gr. &iJio<t>v\ia], the condition of being of the same 
race. Homopolar (-pJu-laj), -polic (-p^'lik) adjs., 
having equal poles, as in the figures called Stau- 
raxonia homopola (1883 Eneycl. Brit. XVI. 844); 
opp. to heteropolar. Homoproral (-pio«Tal) a. 
Zool. [L. prora prow], having equal or similar 
prorae, as a pterocymba in sponges ; opp. to hete- 
roproral. Homcrgan Biol. = homo-organ. Ho- 
morga-nlc a. in Botany, ' having the same, or a 
uniform, organization ; applied to plants * (Syd. 
Soc. Lex.) ; in Phonetics, produced by^ the same 
vocal organ. Homoseismal (-sai'zmal) a. and 
sb., Homosei-smic a. [Gr. <r«<r/x($s earthquake], 
proposed substitutes for Coseismal, Coseismic. 
Homosporous (hom^rsporas) a. Bot. [Gr. <jv6pos 
seed], producing only one kind of spores ; opp. to 
heterosporotis. Homostaural (-st§ral) a. [Gr. 
aravpds cross], having a regular polygon as the 
base of the pyramid ; said of a homopolar stau- 
raxonial figure; opp. to hetero staitral. Homo- 
systemic (-siste-mik) a., belonging to the same 
system. Homotatio (-tje'tik) a. Dynamics [Gr. 
raros vbl. adj. of Ttiveiv to stretch; r&ais stretch- 

45-2 
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ing, tension], ' pertaining to a homogeneous 
stress 1 (Cenl. Did?). Homoteleutio (-tiliw'tik) 
a. [cf. HoMOiOTELKUTic], having the same ending. 
Komothermous (-Jwumas) a. Biol. [Gr. 6(pfji6s 
hot], having a uniform temperature, which does 
not vary with that of the surroundings, as warm- 
blooded animals ; opp. to heterothermal. nomo- 
thetic (-pe-lik) a. Geom. [Gr. 6triK6s, f. rtBivai 
to place], similar and similarly placed ; also ex- 
tended to any figures in homology with reference to 
the line at infinity as axis of homology, f Homo- 
ti mous a. Obs. [Gr. ofiortfios, f. Tt/tq honour], 
held in equal honour. Homotonous (himi'tfnds) 
a. [Gr. toVos tone], having the same tone or 
sound ; hence Homo'tonously adv. ; so Homo- 
touy, sameness of tone. Homo topic (-t^-pik) a. 
[Gr. rSiros place], relating to the same place or 
part, or corresponding places or parts. 

1880 GUnthkr FisAcs 41 If ia the depressed position the 
spines cover one another completely, their points lying in 
the same line, the fish is called *homacanth. 1883 P. Geddes 
in Encycl. Brit. XVI. 845/1 Questions of symmetry, for 
which Haeckel's nomenclature of *homaxonial, homopolic, 
etc is distinctly preferable. 1885 E. R. Lankester Ibid. 
XIX. 849/2 A spherical (*homaxonic) . .perforated shell of 
membranous consistence, a- 1889 N Y. Herald (Worcester 
Supple, A *homobaric cargo. 1888 *Homoblastic [see 
keteroblastic s.v. Hetero-]. 1854 Mayne Expos. Lex. s.v. 
Homobranckiaiusy Crustacea, including such as have gills 
pyramidal and composed of layers piled one upon another: 
*homobranchiate. Ibid., Homoca?ptes, . . *homocarpous. 
1866 Treas. Bot., Homocarpous, having all the fruits of a 
flower-head exactly alike. x88$ P. Geddes io Encycl. Brit. 
XVI. 845/1 Whether two organisms .. are of the same cate- 
gory of individuality — are *homocategoric. 1879 *Homo- 
chiral [see h*terochirals.v. Hetero-1. 1889 Sir W. Thomson 
Math, Phvs. Papers (1890) III. 410 note, Two meo of 
exactly equal and similar external figures would be. .*homo- 
chirallysimilarifeachholdsouthis right hand, or each his left. 
1893 — in Academy {1894) 1 Sept iso/2Twoeqnal and similar 
right-hands are homochirally similar. 1612 Sturteyant 
Metallica {1854) 70 * Homocresious inuentions are such 
which produce, .emporeuticall workes for the same use. So 
a horse-milne, a water-miloe, a wind-milne are Homocresious, 
because they all grinde flower. 1876 tr. Haeckefs Hist. 
Creat. I. xi. 263 Darwin's *homochromic selection of animals, 
or the so-called * sympathetic selection of colours '. 1842 
Brande Diet. Set. ctc,*H omochrontous. 1850 Hooker & 
Arnott Brit. Flora (ed. 6) 199 Tanacetum. Heads discoid, 
homochromous. 1876 tr.Haeckels Hist. Creai. I. 217 The 
law of contemporaneous or *homochronous < transmission, 
which Darwin calls the law of * transmission in correspond- 
ing periods of life \ 1883 P. Geddes in Encycl. Brit. XV I. 
845/1 The parts and units thus recognized by ontogenetic 
research, respectively or successively homodermic, homo- 
systemic, and *homodemic, may . . be termed . . either 
'specially homologous', 'homogenous', ' homophylic ', or 
' homogenetic ' in the language of phylogenetic theory. 
1854 Mayne Expos. Lex., *Homodermatous. 1883 * Homo- 
dermic [see homodemic). 1886 Vines in Encyct. Brit. XX. 
421/1 This correspondence, which is of high . .importance in 
determining homologies, may be termed homodermic. 1886 
Syd. Soc. Lex., * Hontodcnnous, .. applied to those snakes 
which have the scales equal in size over the body. 1878 
Bell Gegenbaur's Comp. Anat. 415 They appear to be 
*homodynamous organs, which graduallyget to vary greatly 
in form in correlation with their great variety jof function. 
Ibid. 446 Nerves . . bomodynamous with the spinal nerves. 
Ibid. 64*Homodynamy. .subsists between parts of the body 
which are affected by a general morphological phenomenon 
serially expressed in the organism . 1835^6 To od Cycl. A nat. 
I. 245/1 This *homo-gang!iate disposition of the nervous 
system. 1841-71 T. R. Jones Anim. Kingd. (ed. 4) 291 
The jointed legs developed in more highly organized forms 
of homogangliate beings. 1859 Life E. Henderson 123 The 
inhabitants of Scania and those of Zealand may have been 
*homoglot. 1877 W. A. Miller Elem. Chem. (ed. 6) 1. § 82. 
143 *Homohedral or Holohedrat forms, are those which . . 
possess the highest degree of symmetry of which the system 
admits. 1854 Mayne Expos. Lex., Homomallus,. .*homo- 
mallous. 1864 Webster, Homomalons. 1881 West in 
Jrnl. Bot. X. No. 220. 115 In Timmia austriaca . . they 
[the leaves] seem to have a homomallous tendency. 1854 
Mayne Expos. Lex., Homomeris, ..those in which the 
rings of the body are like each other : *homomerous. 1877 
C. B. Cayley {title) The Iliad of Homer, *Homometrically 
translated. 1883 P. Geddes in Encycl. Brit. XVI. 842/2 
The idorgan . .is. .defined as a morphological unit consisting 
of two or more plastids, which does not possess the positive 
character of the person or stock. These are distinguished 
into hontoplasts or *homo-organs and alhplasts or alloc- 
organs. 1678 Cudworth Intell. Syst. 1. v. 826 That 2vn*m- 
fleia, or 'OuLoird&cta, That Sympathy, or *Homopathy, which 
is in all Animals . . It being One and the Same thing in 
them, which Perceives Pain, in the most distant Extremities 
of the Body., and which moves one Part to succour and re- 
lieve another labouring under it. 1893 Forsyth Th. Func- 
tions § 116. 224 Two functions which are doubly-periodic 
in the same period [Note. Such functions will be called 
"homoperiodicj. Ibid. 226 Homoperiodic functions of 
the same clais are equivalent to one another if they 
have the same infinities. 1889 Bennett & Murray 
Cryftog. Bot. 113 The classification of the species into two 
distinct groups of **homophyadic ' and ' heterophyadic ' is 
not a natural one. 1883 *Honiophylic [see hontodemic}. 

1883 P. Geddes in Encycl. Brit. XVI. 845/1 Haeckel pro- 
posed to # terra *homophyly the truly phylogenetic homology 
in opposition to homomorphy, to which gerfealogic hasis is 
wanting. 1883 *Homopolic {see homaxotiial]. 1887 * Homo- 
proral [see lustcroproral s.v. H ete ro-]. 1854 M ayne Expos. 
Lex., Homorganus, .. *homorganic: homorganous. 1864 

Max Muller Sc. Lang. Ser. 11. iii. {1868) 148 The hard 
aspirates are the hard letters, k, t t p, together with the 
corresponding winds or homorganic winds. 1880 Sayce 
Introd. Sc. Lang. I. 289 Wherever homorganic sounds are 
produced, the vocal organs pass at once from the position 
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required for the first to that required for the second. # 1887 
Goebel Morphol. Plants 228 The heterosporous [family}.. 
Salvineaceae comes very near to the *homosporous Ferns. 
1883 *Hoinosystemic [see homodemic}. 182 1 Blackw. Mag. 
X. 384 They are merely *homoteleutic, and.. do not rhyme 
any more than correct with direct. 1881 I. C. Rosse 
Cruise Corwzn 12 Such *homothermous animals as whales, 
seals, walrus [etc.]. 1880 G. S. Carr Synops. Math. 
I ndex, *Homothetic conies. 1892 Routn A nalyt. Statics 1 1 . 
§ 182 A shell bounded by two similar and similarly situated 
surfaces has been called a nomothetic shall by Chasles(i837>. 
This is a convenient term when the surfaces are either not 
concentric or not ellipsoids. 1658 J. Robinson Eudoxa v. 
36 We speak of *Honiotiinous persons, level in the same 
degree of honour. 1775 Ash, * Homotonous. 1785 CowpEa 
in Life Wks. (1835-7) II. 195 To discover homotonous 
words in a language ahounding with them like ours, is a task 
that would puzzle no man competently acquainted with it. 
1855 Bagehot Lit. Stud. (1895) 1. 141 Closing every couplet 
with sounds homotonous. 1822-34 *Homotonously [see 
Jtcterotonously s.v. Hetero-]. 1763 Langhorne Effns. 
Friendsh. (L.), Thomson has often fallen into the *homotony 
of the couplet. 1876 tr. Hacckds Hist. Creat. I. 217 The 
laws of *homotopic transmission, .which might be called the 
law of transmission in corresponding parts of the body. 

b. In Chemistry, denoting a compound homo- 
logous with that whose name follows (see Homo- 
logous 3), as in homatroptne, homocuminic, homo- 
lactic, homosalycilic acids , homoeinchonine, homo- 
jduorcsecinc, homopyrocatechin, homoquinine. 

1865-7* Watts Diet. Chem. III. 163 Hotnocuminic Acid, 
an acid homologous with cuminic acid. Ibid., Homolactic 
A rid,.. name . . given by Cloez. to an acid, isomeric if not 
identical, with glycollic acid. 1880 W. A. Miller* s Chem. 
(ed. 6)111.1. 684 Creosol or Homocatechol Monomethylin. 1881 
A thenseum 15 Jan. 99A Homo-fluoresceine, a new Colouring 
Matter from Orcine and its Derivatives. Ibid. 24 Dec 856/3 
The authors have extracted from the bark of the China 
Cuprsea an alkaloid closely resembling quinine in its general 
properties. .They have named it homoquinine. 

Homocentric (hpnuJseTitrik), a. and sb. [ad. 
mod.L. homoccntric-us (1535 Fracastoro Homo- 
centricorunt), f. Gr. 6jto- Homo- + KevTptK-6* Cen- 
tric ; cf. F. homoantriquc (1690 Furetiere), ho- 
mocentricalcment {a 1553 Rabelais).] 

A. adj. Having the same centre, concentric. 

1696 in Phillips (ed. 5). 1834 Nat. Philos.,Hist. Astron. 
vL 30/1 (U. K. S.) A circle homocentric with the ecliptic 

f B. sb. (In old Astronomy.) A sphere or circle 
concentric with another or with the earth : opp. 
to Eccentric B. i. Obs. 

1621 Burton Anat. Mel. it. ii. MI. (1651) 251 Maginus 
makes eleven Heavens.. Fracastorius 72 Homocentricks. 

So + Ho'mocentre — B. ; + Homoce'ntrical a. 
= A. ; hence Homoce'ntrically adv. 

1686 Goad Celest. Bodies 11. i. 124 The Luminaries, .[arej 
far from being Homocentrical, as possible the Infancy of the 
World, with Fracastorius since might imagine. 1690 Ley- 
bourn Curs. Math. 735, I call that Circle an Homocentre, 
which has the same Centre that the Earth has. a 1693 
Uhquhart Rabelais ill. xxiL 178 Homocentrically poysed. 

HomOCerc (h^-m^ik), sb. and a. Jchlhyol. 
Also -cerque. [f. HoMO- + Gr. k^qk-qs tail.] a. 
sb. A homocercal fish. b. adj. =next. 

1876 Pace A'dv. Text-bk. Geol. xvii. 308 The homocerque 
or equally-lobed, and the undivided tails become the .. 
normal forms. 

Homocercal (h^mosSukal), a. Ichthyol. [f. 
as prec + -al.] Having the lobes of the tail 
equal ; having a symmetrical tail. Also said of 
the tail. Opp. to keterocereal. 

1838 Penny Cycl. XII. 191/1 In and above that [ooliticl 
system Homocercal forms appear. 1849 Murchison Siluria 
xiii. 342 All other species now living . . have homocercal 
tails. 1880 Nature XXI. 430 The diphycercal tail is a 
more primitive.. form than the heterocercal, of which the 
modern homocercal is a further specialisation. 

So Ho mocercy (-saisi), homocercal condition. 

1881 in Worcester Suppl. 

Homock, obs. var. Hummock. 

Homodont (hp-modpnt), a. and sb. Zool. [mod. 
f. HoM(o- + Gr. odovs, odour- tooth.] 

a. adj. Having teeth all of the same kind. 
Also said of the teeth. Opp. to hcterodont. b. sb. 
A homodont animal. 

1877 Turner in Encycl. Brit. VII. 232/1 A few mammals, 
as the toothed whales, have the teeth uniform in size, shape, 
and structure, and are named Homodont. 1888 Rolleston 
& Jackson Anim. Life 363 In homodont dentitions ..the 
number [of teeth) is often great, e. g. 100 in Priodon. 

fHomodox (h^-m^ks), a. Obs. [ad. Gr. 
ojji6do£-o$ of the same opinion, f. Spo- Homo- + 
86£a opinion : cf. Heterodox.] Of the same 
opinion. So + Homodo*xian a. — prec ; sb. a 
person of the same opinion. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Homodox, that is of the same 
opinion with another. 1716 M. Davies A then. Brit. II. 
To Rdr. 14 The Homodox Idolatry of the Cacodox Brians 
and Socinians. Ibid. 244 The Orthodox . . Territories and 
Htr.dit-i.ment of Hoinod x Antiquity. Ibid. II. 2 38 Homo- 
doxian Witnesses to the Arian Law. 

HomodromOllS (h^rnp dr^mas), a. [f. mod.L. 
homodrom-us % f. Gr. o/zo- Homo- + -dpopos running 
+ -0U8. In mod.F. homodromc.'] Running in 
the same direction : opp. to heterodrotfwus. t a. 
Mech. Applied to levers of the second and third 
orders, in which the power and the weight move 
in the same direction, b. Bot. Turning in the same 
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direction, as two generating spirals of a phyllotaxis 
(e. g. on the main stem and on a branch). 

1710 J. Harris Lex. Techn. II. s.v. Homodromus, Of 
this Homodrom[o]us kind of Leavers, are the Rudders and 
Oars of Ships and Boats. 1870 [see HETEnooaoMousl. 1878 
Masters Henfrey % s Bot. 273 An inflorescence homodromous 
with the principal axis. 

So Homo'dromal, Ho modrome adjs. =prec. b. ; 
Homo dromy, homodromous condition. 

1849 J. H. Wilson tr. Jussieu's Elem. Bot. 192 This 
series of axes is either homodrome or heterodrome. 1866 
Treas. Bot., Hotnodromal, having all the spires turned the 
same way. 1875 Bennett & Dyer Sachs Bot. 171 Two 
spirals are constructed, .the two are homodromal, running 
in the same direction round the stem. 1880 GaAY Struct. 
Bot. (ed. 6) 415/2 Homodromy. 

Homoeo-, combining form of Gr. ofiotos of the 
same kind, like, similar (also occasionally mitten 
homoio-, and, in fnlly anglicized words, esp. in 
U. S.,homeo-) ; occurring in various terms, chiefly 
scientific or technical, sometimes in opposition to 
heltro-. The more important of these, see in their 
alphabetical places. 

The etymological pronunciation would be hpmi'o-, as in 
b^moiv?- ; but usage favours h^'m?,^, or in popular use 
h(5 u *m/,o- ; the last esp. in homoeopathy and its family (the 
only really popular members oj" the group). 

Homceoarchy (hfroan?iaiki) [Gr. dpxn begin- 
ning], similarity of the beginnings of two words 
occurring near each other, as a cause of mistakes 
in copying (distinguished from homceotel). Ho- 
mceocephalic {hpmi-o-, h^m&iszfae'lik) a. [Gr. 
Kt<pa\ri head], pertaining to skulls of similar form 
and structure. Homceocry 'stalline a. (see qnot.). 
Homce odont a. (see quot). Homceogeneous 
(h^m/^d^f-n&s) a. [after homogeneous], of a 
similar kind. Homceogenesis (jii^mf^dge'nisis) 
Biol. [Gr. yivtais generation], degree of relation- 
ship or similarity of the races from which indi- 
viduals are descended. Homceoplxony (hp:m/ ( f - 
foni) [Gr. <pwvrj voice, sound], similarity of sound. 
HomcBOSemant (-srmaent) [Gr. <nipavr6s adj., f. 
crjfxatvftv to signify], a word of similar meaning. 
Homceotel (b^mf -tftel) [Gr. re\os end], the similar 
ending of two words or clauses near each other, as 
a cause of a mistake in copying Homozoteleuton 
2 . Homceotherma! (-Journal) a. Biol. [Gr. 6*pii6s 
hot] = Homothermotjs ; opp. to hetcrothtrmal. 
Homoeotopy (h^nu^'topi) [Gr. r6nos place], simi- 
larity of words or parts of words, as a cause of 
mistakes in copying. Homoeozoic (h^m*V7|Z<?a-ik) a. 
[Gr. C<uq life], containing similar forms of life. 

1883 A. Watts in Expositor Jan. 68 This is another term 
which I have ventured to coin . . homceotel . . is a confusion 
of the word or letter with which, upon turning from copy to 
transcript, the copyist actually broke off; *homceoarchy 
is a mistaking of the one which, upon thus breaking off, he 
accidentally observed to follow next. 1866 J. A. Meigs Obs. 
Cranial Forms Amer. Aborig. 18 In the *homoiocephalic 
comparison of the old and new worlds, these Arickaree skulls 
may be fairly regarded as the American representatives 
of the Swedish crania. 1888 Teall Brit. Petrogr. Gloss. 
434 * Homceocry stalline, a term applied by some authors to 
a granitic structure when the minerals are developed in 
equal proportions. 1888 Amer. Naturalist 834 He [Ruti- 
meyerl divides the molar teeth of Mammalia into three 
categories, the simply conic ' * Homceodont ' ; the vertically 

{jlicate ' Elasmodont * ; and the cross-crested by junction of 
our tubercles, the 'Zygodont'. 1890 J. Mahtineau.W 
Author. Relig. rv. ii. 394 The imitation being not homo- 
geneous but *homoeogeneous with the original. 1864 
Reader No. 94. 477/1 The lowest degree of human hy- 
bridity, in which the *homoeogenesis is so feeble as to render 
the fecundity of the first crossing uncertain. 1827 HAaE 
Guesses Ser. 1. (1873) 105 In such expressions as my father 
and myself ..we are misled by *homoeophony. 1873 F. 
Hall Mod. Eng. 172 What we have long and loosely called 
synonyms. Note, The exact technicality is * homoeosemants. 
1883 A. Watts in Expositor Jan. 67-8 There is a most un- 
mistakeable mental effect of *homoeotel which operates.. in 
leading the copyist, .to think that he has reached a certain 
word when he has only reached another that resemhles it. 
1870 Rolleston Anim. Life Introd. 40 The warm-blooded- 
ness or *homoeothermal character of Birds. 1883 A. Watts 
in Expositor Jan. 67 * Homoeotopy . . the way in which two 
like places in the copy may . . affect the copyist . . whether 
they are like words, like terminations, like prefixes [etc.l. 
Ibid. 68 It very frequently happens that in printing homoe- 
otopy occasions a double instead of an omission. 1852 E. 
Forbes in Trofis. Brit. Assoc. 73 On a New Map of the 
Geological Distribution of Marine Life,aDd on the *Homoic~ 
zoic Belts. 1866 BaANOE & Cox Diet. Sci. etc., Homoeo- 
zoic Belts. 

Homceoid (hp-m/,otd). Math. [f. Gr. 6>ot-cs 
like + -oiD.] A shell bounded by two surfaces 
similar and similarly situated with regard to each 
other, a homothetic shell ; sometimes restricted to 
such a shell bounded by concentric ellipsoids. 
Hence Homceoi dal a., belonging to a homceoid. 

1883 Thomson & Tait Nat. Phil (new ed.) I. u. § 494 g- 42 
In every case the thickness of the homoeoid is directly pro- 
portional to the perpendicular from the centre to th . tangent 
plane at any point. Ibid., The one point which is situated 
similarly relative to the two similar surface of a homoeoid 
is called the homoeoid al centre. 

Homosomeral (hpmip'meraX), a. Bros. [f. 
Homceo- + Gr. pip-os part + -al.] Consisting of 
(metrically) similar parts. 
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Homoeomerian (hpmwme'rian). [f. L. ho- 
m<roM0ria t Gr. o>oio/4 ipeta Homosomeky + -an.] 
A holder of the theory of bomceomery. Hence 
Homoeome'rianism. 

1847 Lewes Hist. Philos. (1867) 1. 101 Atomism is homceo- 
merinnism stripped of qualities. It is therefore the system 
of Anaxagoras greatty improved. 

Hoinceonieric (h^m/bme-rik), a. [f. Homceo- 
+ Gr. p4pos + -ic] a. Relating to homoeomery ; 
of the nature of homceomeries. b. Consisting of 
similar parts, homogeneous. 

1836 in Smart. 1865 Grote Plato I. i. 53 The Homaeo- 
menc particles congregated together, each to its like. 1884 
Pom. Sch. Jml. XXXI I. 267 This homceomeric work, su 
deep and so broad in its results. 

So Homceome*rical a. - prec. a. 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Homoeomerical Principles, 
certain Principles which, according to Anaxagoras, are in 
all mix'd Bodies. So that when they become Parts of the 
Body of a living Creature, they there make such Masses 
and Combinations as are agreeable to their Nature. 

f HomoeomeTious, a. Obs. rare. In 7 erron. 
homio-. =HOM(EOMEROUS 2. 

1656 Stanley Hist. Philos. vi. (1701) 255/1 From these are 
thus denominated, Homiomerious mixt Bodies, as Metals, 
Gold, Brass, Silver, Stone and the like. 

Homoeomerous (b^nnV'meras), a. [f. Gr. 
opLoios like \- fxipos part + -ous.] Having or con- 
sisting of similar parts. 

1. Bot. Applied to lichens in which the gonidia 
and hyphoe are distribnted uniformly through the 
thallus : opp. to heteromerous. 

1875 Bennett & Dyer Sachs* Bot. 265. 188a Vines 
Sachs' Bot. 320 The disposition of the gonidia and hypha: 
in a thallus may be such that these two structures appear 
about equally mingled . . and the thallus is in this case called 
homoiomerous. 

2. = Homceojlerio a. 

189* Athenaeum 30 July 154/2 In the chapter on Anaxa- 
goras Mr. Burnet . . understands the 'everything in every- 
thing * to refer to the opposite qualities hot and cold, aod so 
forth, not to the 'homoeomerous ' seeds of things. 

Homoeomery (h^m*|^meri). Alsohomoio-, 
and in L. form homceomeria. [ad. L. homceo- 
meria (Lucretius), ad. Gr. bfioiofxiona, n. of quality 
f. dpoioficpijs consisting of like parts, f. o^otoy like 
+ (xipos part.] a. The theory (propounded by 
Anaxagoras) that the ultimate particles of matter 
are homogeneous or of the same kind. b. The 
ultimate particles of matter, regarded, according 
to this theory, as homogeneous. 

1660 Stanley Hist. Philos. ix. (1701) 403/1 They who 
assert Homoiomeria's, and hulks, and leasts, and: indi- 
visibles, to be elements, conceive their substance eternal. 
1678 Cuoworth Intell. Syst. 1. v. § 20. 380 Anaxagoras . . 
supposed Two Substantial Self-existent Principles of the 
Universe, one an Infinite Mind or God, the other an Infinite 
Homoiomery of Matter, or Infinite Atoms. Ibid. v. 741 
[see Atomology]. 1766 G. Canning A nH- Lucretius xii. 266 
Of Anaxagoras why the scheme reject, And flaws in 
Homoeomery detect ? 1865 Grote Plato I. i. 51 Particles 
of the same sort he {Anaxagorasl called Homceomeries I the 
aggregates of which formed bodies of like parts. 
HomceomorphOUS (h?mfcm/ufos), a. [f. 
Hoskeo- + Gr. (iopffj shape + -ous. Cf. F. homtfo- 
tnorpke.*] Of similar form or structure : spec. a. 
Cry st. Having similar crystalline forms : said esp. 
of substances differing in chemical composition or 
atomic proportions, b. Palh. (Seeqnot. 1854.) 

1832 Johnston in Rep. Brit. Assoc. 429 The differences 
under discussion have given rise in Germany to another 
term, hoinoiomorphous ..It groups together crystalline forms 
differing widely in their angles, provided they belong to the 
same system of" crystallization. 1854 Mayne Expos. Lex., 
Homceoniorphus, .. homeomorphous. Applied to tumours 
containiog those elements wbich are found io a normal 
state of the organism. 1865-72 Watts Diet. C hem. III. 
431 Many substances commonly regarded as isomorphous 
are in reality only homoeomorphous, inasmuch as their 
atomic volumes differ considerably. 

So Homceomorph. (b^Wflm^if), 'a substance 
exhibiting bomceomorphism * {Cent. Did.) ; Ho- 
mceomoTphism, homoeomorphous constitution. 

1854 Dana in Amer. Jrnl. Sc. XVIII. 35 {title) On the 
Horaceoraorphisra of the Mineral Species of the Trimetric 
System. 1865-72 Watts Did. Chem. III. 433 An interest- 
ing example of homceomorphism is afforded hy nitrate of 
potassium, which is dimorphous, having a rhombohedral 
form similar to that of calcspar, and a trimetric form like 
that of arragonite. 

Homoeopath (h^-m-, h<?n- m j<£7pajb). Also 
homeo-. [Mod. (= Ger. hombopalh 1824, F. 
hotniopathe, 1827 in Hatz.-Darm.), f. Homeo- 
pathy. Cf. Allopath.] One who practises or 
advocates homoeopathy. 

1830 Edin. Rev. L. 5 13 Over a great part of the continent . . 
the dispensers of health and longevity are dow known as 
HomSopaths or Allopaths. 1861 Bumstead Ven. Dis. 
(1879) 817 According to the homoeopaths, gold is of great 
value in many tertiary lesions. 1883 Nation (N. Y.) 
XXXVI. 540 The case needed surgical care, which the 
allopath could give, and tbe homoeopath could not. 
Homoeopathic ,hf?m-, hJ«m*0parbik),£. (sb.). 
f. Homeopathy + -ic. Cf. F. homtopathiquc 
1827) and Ger. hom'oopathisch (1824).] 
1. Belonging to or of the nature of homoeopathy ; 
practising or advocating homoeopathy. 



[1824 Hahnemann Organon dcr Heilkunst (ed. 3) 1 | 
Diesen homoopathischen Heilweg lehrte bisher niemand.] I 
1830 Edin. Rev. L. 513 First stands tbe homoopathic. .then 
the allopathic or heteropathic [method], a 1845 Hooo To 
Hahnemann Hi, Thanks to that soothing homoeopathic 
halm. 1876 B'ness Bunsen in Hart Life (1879) II. vifi. 467, 
I am resolutely homoeopathic. 

2. Jig. Very small or minute, like the doses usually 
given in homoeopathy. (Often humorous.) 

1838 Dickens O. Twist xlii, Mr. Clay pole taking cold 
beef from the dish, and porter from the pot, and administer- 
ing homoeopathic doses of both to Charlotte. # 1841 Motley 
Corr. (1889) IV ' 7° Prussia is a mild despotism to be sure. 
'Tis the homoeopathic tyranny — small doses, constantly 
administered, and strict diet and regimen. 1876 C. M. 
Da vies Unorth. Lofui. 307 The chapel was homoeopathic 
in its dimensions. 

B. sb. A homoeopathic drag or medicine. 

1854 W. Irving in Life <$• Lett. (X864) IV. 179 Von ask me 
whether the homoeopathies still keep me quite well. 

Homoeopathic ally, adv. [f. prec. + -AL + 
-LY-.] In a homoeopathic manner ; in accordance 
with homoeopathy. Also Jig. 

1837 T. Hook Jack Bragxx, The application of a remedy 
homceopathically. 1842-1865 [see Allopath icallv], 1855 
Ld. Houghton in Life (1891) I. xi. 505 The Burns anni- 
versary acted on me homceopathically ; I went to it with a 
bad headache, and have none this morning. 

Homoeopathicity (-i-siti). [f. as prec. + -ity.] 
Homoeopathic qnality or character. 

1842 F. Black Homccop. \. 2 Ordinary practice owes much 
of its success to the homoeopathicity of the means. 1887 
Homeop. World 1 Nov. 495 The homeopathicity of the cure 
of the child. 

Homoeo'pathism. rare. ~ Homeopathy. 

1834 Motley Corr. (1889) I. 36 He spoke of Cooper, 
Irving . .steamboats, homoeopathism, himself, elocution, with 
Shakespeare and the musical glasses. 

Homceopathist (h?m-, b£u m *V'pa]>ist). [f. 
Homoeopathy + -ist.] = Homeopath. 

1830 Edin. Rev. L. 507 Shakspeare, who was so many 
things without suspecting it, was, among the rest, a Homoo- 
pathist. 1881 Scribner y s Mag. XX 11. 305 The allopathist 
calls the homeopathist a ' quack and the latter regards the 
former as a ' butcher '. 

Homoeopathy (h*?m- ; btfrm*ypa]>i> Also 
homeo-, and formerly erron. homoo-. [Mod. 
(first used in Ger. {homoopathic) by Hahnemann), 
f. oVotos like -f- -Traflcm, f. v&Oos suffering. (Gr. 
6fioio-na9€ia meant 1 sympathy, (also) likeness of 
affection or condition, homogeneonsness'). Cf. 
F. homiopalhie (1827 in H.-D.) and Allopathy.] 

A system of medical practice founded by Hahne- 
mann of Leipsic about 1796, according to 
which diseases are treated by the administration 
(usually in very small doses) of drugs which would 
produce in a healthy person symptoms closely 
resembling those of the disease treated. 

The fundamental doctrine of homoeopathy is expressed in 
the Latin adage * Similia similibus curantur *, ' likes are 
cured by likes \ 

1826 Lancet 14 Oct 55 A new medical doctrine . . had 
sprung up in the German universities. . It originated with a 
Dr. Hahnemann, a physician of Leipzig, about 30 years 
ago, and is called Homooepathia. 1830 Edin. Rev. L. 505 
Homdopathie, which for the last twenty years, has caused 
no little sensation among our Teutonic neighbours, though 
its very name has as yet scarcely penetrated into our insular 
regions. 1838 Penny Cycl. XII. 277/2 Homoeopathy. 1847 
Craig, Homeopathy. 1849 Lewis Infl. Author. Matt. 
Opin. iii. § 12. 51 Mesmerism, homoeopathy, and phrenology, 
have now been before tbe world a sufficient time to be fairly 
and fully examined by competent judges. 

HonioeoplastlC (h^mwplse-stik), a. Palh. ff. 
Gr. 6/<ocos like + vXckttikSs Plastic] Said of a 
tumour or growth similar in structure to the tissue 
in which it occurs : opp. to heteroplastic. 

1876 tr. Wagners Gen. Pathol. 363 Transformation of . . 
homceoplastic into heteroplastic formations, so<alled De- 
generation. 1878 T. Brvant Pract. Surg. I. 95 Lobstein 
..naming those tumours homceoplastic which were similar 
in structure to the natural constituents of the hody. 

II HomoeoptotOIl (h<mU|fpt0u'tpn). Also ho- 
moio-. [Late L., a. Gr. dfioioirrwrov (sc. ffifui), 
f. ofxoio-s like + -marrds, vbl. adj. of mirruv to fall, 
decline (cf. -mwois fall, inflexion, case).] A 
rhetorical figure consisting in the use of a series of 
words in tbe same case or with the same inflexion. 

1678 in Phillips (ed. 4). 17*1 in Bailey. 1883 H. P. 
Smith Gloss. Terms etc. 253. 

II Horn ceo teleuton (homiottftu-tpn). Also 
homoio-. [Late L., a. Gr. o^oiOTcAcuTOP (sc. 
ffifia), f. o^toio-s like + tcAcutj; end, ending.] 

1. A rhetorical figure consisting in the use of a 
series of words with the same or similar endings. 

1586 A. Pay Ettg. Secretary 11. (162s) 86 Omoioteliton . . 
when words and sentences in one sort doe finish together, 
as thus; Weeping, wailing, and her hands wringing, she 
moved all. .to pittie. 1678 in Phillips. 17*1 in Bailev. 

2. The occurrence of similar endings in two 
neighbouring words, clauses, or lines of writing, 
as a source of error in copying. 

m 1861 Scrivener Crit. N. T. (1883) 9 Or a genuine clause 
is lost by means of what is technically called Homceote- 
leuton . . when the clause ends in the same word as closed 
the preceding sentence, and the transcriber's eye has 
wandered from the one to the other, to the entire omission 
of the whole passage lying between them. 1896 Eng. Hist. 



Rev. Apr. 952 It (a clause] fell out . . owing to one of the 
commonest causes of such omissions in manuscripts, a 
homoioteleuton. 

So t Homce-oteleft (for -te/eut), a word having 
a similar ending to another (obs.). Homwote- 
len-tica., a. having similar endings ; b. resulting, 
as an error, from homceoteleuton. 

165a Urquhart yewel Wks. (1834)^ 211 Would wish pres- 
bytery were of as empty a sound, as its homceoteleft Bhtery. 
1880 Muirheao Uipian xxiv. § 24 note, Most eds. .. agree 
that the non. .should be deleted. Hu. retains it by assum- 
ing a homeoteleutic omission. 1890 A thenxnm 2 Aug. 161/3 
A half-my tbical rhyming ^ history of the Norman dukes, 
written in homoeoteleutic lines. 

Homogamous (lumv-gamas), a. Bot. [f. Gr. 
dfio- Homo- + -yapo* married, yap-os marriage + 
-ous.] a. Having all the florets (of a spikelet or 
capitulum) hermaphrodite, or all of the same sex : 
said of certain grasses and composites: opp. to 
Heterogamous i b, c b. Applied to flowers in 
which the stamens and pistils ripen together. * 

a. 1842 in Brande Diet. Sci. etc. 1850 Hooker & 
Arnott Brit. Flora (ed. 6) 229 Heads homogamous (all tbe 
florets perfect and fertile). 187a Oliver Elem. Bot. 11. 196 
If all the florets of a flower-head .. be perfect, the flower- 
heads are homogamous (Dandelion). 

b. 1854 Mayne Expos. Lex., Hotnogamius, Homo- 
gamus,. .applied by Sprengel (Homogamia) to tbe case in 
which the male and female organs of a plant arrive together 
at maturity: homogamious: homogamous. # 1881 Muller 
in Nature XXIII. 337 The hermaphrodite flowers are 
homogamous and short-stj'led, like Syringa vulgaris. 

So Homo 'gamy, homogamous condition ; fertili- 
zation of a flower by its own pollen or by that of 
another flower on the same plant (cf. b above). 

1874 R. Brown Man. Bot. 432 Spren gel's term Homogamy 
. . has a prior claim over Bennett's Synacmy. 

Homogen (fyWd^en). [f. Homo- + -gen.] 
fl. Bot. (See qnot.) Obs. 

1866 Treas. Bot., Homogens, a name given by Lindley to 
a division of Exogens characterised by the wood heing 
arranged in the form of wedges, and not in concentric circles. 

2. Biol. A part or organ homogenetic with 
another : see Homogenetic i. 

1870 Ray Lankester in Ann. Nat. Hist. VI. 43 The 
hoemochyle or blood-lymph system of Vertebrates has no 
homogen, or but a very rudimentary one, in the other groups 
of animals. 1875 Contemp. Rev. XXVI. 946. 

b. A race of organized beings descended from a 
common ancestor. 

1888 Pop. Set. Monthly Dec. 179 We can consider the 
different men as forming a relative homogen— a- species, as 
M. de Quatrefages contends. 

Homogene (hp-m^^rn), a. and sb. Now rare 
or Obs. [ad. Gr. 6noy€vf}s, bfioytvt-, of the same 
kind, f. 6/to- Homo- + 7&0S, 76^(0-)- kind. Cf. 
F. homogtnc] A. adj. = Homogeneous. 

1607 Schol. Disc. agst. Antichr. 1. ii. 102 Homogene to 
the bread and to the wine. i6jo> 1709 [see Heterocene]. 
1794 Sullivan View Nat. II. 95 An uniform and homogene 
liquor. 

B. sb. That which is homogeneous. 

1 7*5 Swift Let. to SJuridan 25 Jan., I affirm, .that cold 
and rain congregate homogenes ; for they gather together 
you and your crew, at whist, punch, and claret. 1874 Geo. 
Kliot Coll Break/. P. in Jnbal etc. 227 Making their abso- 
lute and homogene A loaded relative. 

Homogeneal (h^m^jd^rnial), a. and sb. Now 
rare. Also 7-8 erron. -ial(l. [f. Scholastic L. 
homogene-us (f. Gr. dfioyeve- : see prec.) +-al.] 

A. adj. Homogeneous. 

Homogeneal Surds \ see quot. 1706 ; now called like surds. 

1603 Sir C. Heydon Jnd. Astrol. vi. 163 That which was 
conceiued . . liueth after the same manner, an Homogeneal! 
kinde of life . . annexed vnto her [the mother], as a part of 
her selfe. 1623 N. Carpenter Geog. Del. 1. ii. (1635) 40 The 
water is an vniforme and homogeneall body. i<56* Gurnael 
Chr. in Arm. verse 17. II. xxiv. § 5 (1669) 318/2 Truth is 
one ; it is Homogenial. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Homo- 
geneal Surds, such as have one common Radical Sign. 1805 
[see HeterogenealJ. 1877 W. Bruce Comm. Rev. 313 Good- 
ness and truth are homogeneal and congenial to each other. 

B. sb. A homogeneous substance or person. 
1651 [see Heterogeneal B.]. 1686 Goad Celest. Bodies 

429 There may be Communication between Homogeneals. 
Hence Homog-e'nealness, homogeneity. 
1 7SS m Johnson. 

t Homoge'nean, a. Obs. = Homogeneous. 

a 1601 [see Heterogenean], 

Homoge'neate, v. rare. [f. as prec, + 
-ate 3.] trans. To make homogeneous, to unite 
into one body of uniform composition. 

a 1648 Digbv Closet Open. (1677) 130 Care . . that the rise 
or barley be well homogeneated with the Milk. 1652 
Urquhart Jcivel Wks. (1834) 283 Homogeneated by naturali- 
zation. 1848 G. Chalmers Allan Ramsay's IVks. III. 
App. vii. 313 Nor was society, in any part, .so homogeneated. 

Homogeneity (h^m<7,d3/n/'iti). [ad. Scho- 
lastic L. homogeneities, f. homogetu-us (see next 
and -ity). Cf. F. homogtniitt (i6thc.).] The 
qnality or condition of being horaogeneons : a. 
Identity of kind with something else; b. Com- 
position from parts or elements of the same kind ; 
uniformity of composition or natnre. 

1625 N. Carpenter Geog. Del. 1. iv. {1635) 88 A Harmony 
and Communion, .a Homogenity of the Forme and Nature. 
1664 H. More Myst. Iniq., Apol. 494 The Homogeneity 
and Unorganutedness of the Heavenly Body. 1674 [see 
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Heterogeneity]. 1779 PhiL Trans. LX1X. 493 The 
homogeneity of the air. 1854 Eraser's Mag. XLIX. 23 
There is no homogeneity between the men or the subjects 
of their communications. 186* [see Heterogeneity]. 

c. eoncr. Something homogeneous. 

1638 Rawley tr. Bacofis Life <fr Death (1651) 58 All 
things in the Body do dissolve, and return to their Homo- 
geneities, or . . Elements. 1887 F. Robinson New Relig. 
Medici 79 He is regarded, .as a homogeneity. 

d. Law of Homogeneity (Logic) t see quot. 
1864 Bowes Logic vr. 90 The Law of Homogeneity affirms 

that things the most dissimilar must, in some respects, be 
similar or homogeneous; and consequently, any two Con- 
cepts, how unlike soever, may still both be subordinated 
under some higher Concept. 

Homogeneous (hpmoidsrnias), a. [f. Scho- 
lastic L. homogene-us (see Homogeneal) + -ous.] 
The opposite of heterogeneous. 

In early use homogeneal was more frequent, esp. in tech- 
nical expressions. 

1. Qf one thing in respect of another, or of various 
things in respect of each other : Of the same kind, 
nature, or character ; alike, similar, congruous. 

1641 Milton Ch. Govt. 1. vi, Of such a councell .. every 
parochiall Consistory is a right homogeneous and con- 
stituting part. 1664 H. More Myst. iniq., Apot. 485 1 1 may 
be.. homogeneous enough to the natural Scope of our first 
Rule. 1779-81 Johnson L. P., Pope Wks. IV. 14 Of all 
homogeneous truths, at least of all truths respecting the 
general end. 1855 Bain Semes $ Int. hi. i. § 38 Between 
the world and mind there is no comparison, the things are 
not homogeneous. 1879 Tourgee FooVsErr. xxiv. 147 To 
secure a development homogeneous with that of the North, 
f b. loosely. Congruous, befitting. Obs. 

1708 S. Sewall Diary 20 Aug. (1870) II. 230 They .. 
solicited me to Pray; 1 was loth, and advis'd them to send 
for Mr. Williams, as most natural, homogeneous. 

2. Of a thing in respect of its constitution : Con- 
sisting of parts or elements all of the same kind ; 
of uniform nature or character throughout. 

<ri645 Howell Lett. (1655) H- lx. 84 Som do hold that this 
Island was tied to France, .for if one. .observe the rocks of 
the one, and the cliflcs of the other, he will judge them to 
be one homogeneous piece. 1646 Sin T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 
11. i. 52 Ice is a similary body, and homogeneous concretion. 
178a Priestley Corrupt. Chr. I. v. 425 Man is an homo- 
geneous being. 1796 Pearson in Phil. Trans. LXXXVI. 
421 It was of a perfectly homogeneous texture. 1863 KlBK 
Ckas. Soldi. 11. i. 444 Here the population was homogeneous 
. .without any foreign intermixture. 1869 Tyndall Notes 
Led. Light 23 In the air this shifting of the rays, .is often 
a source of grievous annoyance to the astronomer who 
needs a homogeneous atmosphere. 

3. Math. a. Of the same kind, so as to be com- 
mensurable, b. Of the same degree or dimen- 
sions ; consisting of terms of the same dimensions. 

1695 Alingnam Geom. Epit. 14 All Homogenious Mag- 
nitudes i.e. Magnitudes of the same kind, have a Proportion 
or Relation one to another. 181$ Hutton Math. Diet. 
led. 2), Homogeneous Equations .. in which the sum of the 
dimensions of x and ^..rise to the same degree in all the 
terms. 1859 Barn. Smith Algebra (ed. 6) 201 The terms . . 
are said to be of the Same Dimensions or Homogeneous, 
when the sum of the indices in each term is the same. 

Hence Homogeneously adv.^'m a homogeneous 
manner. Homogre"neousn«ss, the quality or 
condition of being homogeneous, homogeneity. 

1651 Biggs New Disp. F 154 Which cannot . . he wholly 
homogeneously resolved. 1658 J. Robinson Eudoxa 66 
An Homogeneousness in the derivation of the matter. 
1835-6 Todd Cycl. Anat. 1. 81/2 Homogeneousness of sub- 
stance is. .an indication of low organization. 1854 J. Scof- 
i-ern CJtem. in Orr's Circ. Sc. 26 The cooliog mass does 
not cohere homogeneously. 187$ Bennett & Dyer Sachs' 
Bot. 40 Dilute solution of potash .. dissolves protoplasm. . 
and makes it homogeneously transparent. 

HomOgenesis :h^^d5e*nesis). Biol. [f. 
Homo- + -genesis.] 

f 1. Applied to asexual reproduction : see quot. 
(Opp. to Heterogenesis 2.) Obs. 

1858 Carpenter Veg. Phys. § 395 This kind of multipli- 
cation of the same parts by a simple process of growth . . 
which, .may be called homogenesis. 

2. The ordinary form of sexual reproduction, in 
which the offspring resembles the parent and 
passes through the same course of development. 
(Opp. to Heterogenesis 3.) 

Homogenetic (-d3/he*tik), a. Biol. [f. 
Homo- + Genetic] 

1. Having a common descent or origin ; applied 
by Ray Lankester to organs or parts of different 
organisms which, however variously modified, 
show a correspondence of structure due to deriva- 
tion from a common ancestor. Nearly synonymous 
with Homologous 2, and opp. to Homoplastic. 

1870 Rav Lankester in Ann. Nat. Hist. VI. 38 We surely 
are not to understand that these muscles are homogenetic, 
that the common ancestor of Mammalia and Sauropseda 
possessed all these muscles. 1874 Blackie\s Pop.^ Encycl. 
s.v. Homology, It has.. been proposed to distinguish those 
homologies where community of descent is obvious as homo- 
genetic. 

2. Relating to ordinary reproduction or HoMO- 
GENESIS (sense 2). 1889 in Cent. Did. 

So Homogene tical a., of, relating to, or having 
reference to, homogeny or community of descent. 

1870 Ray Lankester in Ann, Nat. Hist. VI. 37 The 
homogenetic*! agreement can be one of no greater detail 
than is indicated ny the condition of this region in the sup- 
posed common ancestor of Mammalia and Sauropsida. 



Homogenist (hom^da/nist). [f. Homogeny 
+ -1ST.] One who maintains the theory of a 
common descent. 

1874 Sayce Cotnpar. Philol. iii. 109 To overthrow the 
a rg uments of the homogenists. 

Homogenize (homp'd^ln^iz), v. rare. [f. 
Homogene + -jze.] trans. To render homo- 
geneous. Hence Homo'genizer, one who or 
that which * homogenizes \ 

1886 Fortn. Rev. XL. 201 The whole island [Ireland] 
would have become homogenized by the action of strong 
centripetal forces. 1886 Sci. A mer. 1 1 Dec 371 The mixture 
I is thoroughly amalgamated and ground together in an 
apparatus called by the inventors a * homogeuizer '. 

Homogenous (homp-dgihss), a. Biol. [f. 
Homo- + Gr. 7«W race + -ous.] = Homogenetic r . 

1870 Ray Lankester in Ann. Nat. Hist. VI. 36 Structures 
.which are genetically related, in so far as they have a single 
representative in a common ancestor, may be called homo- 
genous. We may trace an homogeny between them, and 
speak of one as the Jwmogen of the other. Thus the fore 
limbs of Mammalia, Sauropsida, Batrachia, and Fishes, may 
be called.. liomogenous, but only so far as relates to general 
structure. 1872 Darwin Orig. Spec. (ed. 6) xiv. 385. 

Homogeny {homp'd^lhi). [Ultimately, ad. 
Gr. 6ftoyTvaa community of origin, f. ^/itryevc- of 
I the same race or same kind : see Homogene.] 
I 1 1. Uniformity of nature, homogeneity. Obs. 

i6a6 Bacon Sylva § 333 The Exhaling, or. .Driuing backe 
of the principall Spirits, which preserue the Consistence of 
the Body; So that when their Gouernment is Dissolued 
euery Part retumeth to his Nature or Homogeny. 

2. Biol. The quality of being homogenous ; cor- 
respondence of structure due to common descent. 

1870 Ray Lankester in Ann. Nat. Hisl. VI. 36 If, how- 
ever, we compare the fore limb of Sauropsida and Mam- 
malia, it is possible to go a step further with the homogeny. 
187a Nicnolson Biol. 49 Mr. Ray Lankester has recently 
proposed to supersede the term 'homology', and to substi- 
tute for it the two terms * homogeny ' and ' homoplasy \ 

Ho mo gone (h^m#g<mn), a. Bot. [f. Homo- I 
+ Gr. -701^05 generating.] = Homooonous I. 

1877 Gray in A mer. Jml. Sc. Ser. in. Xll 1 . 82 The counter- 
! part homogone (or homogonous) would designate the ab» 
sence of this kiad of differentiation. 

HomogonOUS (hflmp'gonas), a. [f. HOMO- + 
Gr. -70V0S generating or 70V0S offspring + -ous.] 

1. Bot. Having similar reproductive organs; 
applied by Asa Gray to flowers in which there is 
no difference of length in the stamens and pistils 
of different individuals ; opp. to Heterogonous i. 

1 877 [see prec.]. 1880 Gray Struct. Bot. vi. § 4. 225 Those 
. . with Homogonous and those with Heterogenous flowers. 

2. Biol. Exhibiting ordinary reproduction ; pro- 
| ducing offspring similar to the parent; opp. to 
j Heterogonous 2. 

1883 Syd. Soc. Lex., Homogonous digettesis, that form of 
I digenesis in which, as in Annelides, the buds produce 
1 animals similar to those from which they spring. 1886 
j Ibid.) Homogonous, having like offspring. 

Homograph, (hp-mtfgraf). [f. Homo- + Gr. 
-ypa<po$ written, -graph.] 
fl. (See quot. 1823.) Obs. 

1810 J. Spratt in Nicholson's Jml. XXV. 325 {title) In- 
vention of a Homograph, or Method of Communication by 
Signals, on Sea or Land. 1823 Cbabb Technol. JQid., 
Homograph (Mil.), a sort of telegraphic signals performed 
by means of a white pocket handkerchief. 

2. Philol. A word of the same spelling as another, 
but of different origin and meaning. 

1873 F. Ha li. Mod. Eng. 170 Homographs, identical to 
the eye ; as base, bore, dun, fair . . in their various seases. 

Homo graphic (hpmogne'fik), a. [mod. f. 
Gr. o>o- Homo- + ypa<f>iK6s Graphic : cf. F. homo- 
graphique (Chasles .] 

1. Geom. Having the same anharmonic ratio or 
system of anharmonic ratios, as two figures of the 
same thing in different perspective ; belonging or 

I relating to such figures : see quot. Nomographic 
substitution-, see Substitution. 

1850 Caylev Sixth Mem. Quantics in Phil. Trans. 
CXL1X. 77 Any figure . . in the first plane gives rise to a 
corresponding figure in the second plane, and the two figures 
are said to be homograph ic to each other. To a point of the 
first figure there corresponds in the second figure a point, to 
a line a line, to a range of points or pencil of lines, a homo- 
graphic range of points or pencil of lines. 1866 Brande & 
Cox Did. Sci., etc., nomographic, a term of modern geo- 
metry, introduced by Chasles. 

2. Gram. Said of spelling in which each sound 
is always represented by the same character, which 
stands for that sound and no other ; strictly pho- 
netic; opp. to heterographie. 

X864 in Webster. 1870 Colange tr. ZelCs Pop. Encycl. 
I. 1160. 

3. Philol. Of, belonging to, or consisting of 
homographs. 

1880 Direct. Sub- Editors N. E. Did. 4 Your slips are now in 
nomographic groups, i.e. groups of words identical in spelling, 
but perhaps really consisting of several distinct parts of 
speech, or even of words having no connexion. 

Homography (hom^grafi). [f. HoMo- + Gr. 
-ypa<pta writing, -GRAPHY.] 

1. Geom. The relation between nomographic 
figures ; = Homology 4. 

1839 Cavlev Sixth Menu Quantics in Phil. Tram. 



CXL1X. 77 The theory of homography in geometry of two 
dimensions may be made to depend upon., the homography 
of ranges or pencils. 

2. Gram. 'That method of spelling in which 
every sonnd is expressed by a single character, 
which represents that sound and no other' 
(Webster 1864). 

Homoio- : see Homcbck 

Homoionsian (hpmoi|Qu*sian, -w'sian), a. and 
sb. Theol. [f. Gr. o>oiou<n-os of like essence (f. 
oftotos like, similar + ovaia essence) + -an.] 

A. adj. a. Of like essence or substance, b. 
Relating to or maintaining likeness (as distinct 
from identity and from difference) of substance 
between the Father and the Son : see B. (Dis- 
tinguished from heteroottsian and homoousian.) 

1854 Baoham Halieut. 175 As important and difficult as 
the homoousian and homoionsian controversy. 1866 Felton 
Anc. <$■ Mod. Gr. 11. 11. iv. 320 The questions .. whether 
the Son was homofiusian with the Father ; whether he was 
homoionsian [etc.]. 

B. sb. One who held the Father and the Son, 
in the Godhead, to be of like, but not the same, 
essence or substance ; a Semi-Arian. 

173a Berkeley Alciphr. vii. § 12 What was the Intention 
of those venerable Fathers the Homoousians and the Homoi* 
ousians? 1776 [see Homoousian B.]. 1876 C. M. Davies 
Unorttu Lond. 333 Probably since the era of the homoousian 
and the homoiousian so great a difference has not turned 
on a single syllahle. 

tHomO'logal, a. Math. Obs. [f. med. L. 
homologous, a. Gr. 6fjt6\oyos agreeing, Homologous 

+ -AL.] Corresponding, as the two antecedents or 
the two consequents in a proportion : « Homolo- 
gous 1. (Opp. to heterologal.) 

1570 Dee Math. Pre/. 32 After the proportion of the 
Pyramidal or Conik homologall lines. 1656 tr. Hobbes' 
Elem. Philos. (1839) 202 Like figures are alike placed, when 
in both of them the homologal strait lines.. are parallel. 
1674 Jeake Arith, (1696) 48 Multiplication, .of these new 
Homologal terms. 

Homologate (h0m^l<$g<rtt), v. Chiefly Sc. 
[f. med.L. nomologdre (1268 in Du Cange), after 
Gr. dpoXoyttv to confess, acknowledge + -ate 3. 
Cf. F. homologuer (1 539 in H. Estienne).] 

1. trans. To express agreement wilh or approval 
of; to assent to, acknowledge; to countenance; 
to ratify, confirm. 

1644 Bp. Maxwell Prerog. Chr. Kings viii. 92 Saint Paul 
homologates this doctrine, a 1715 Bu rnet Own Time (1766) 
I. 347 To accuse a minister before a Bishop was an acknow- 
ledging his jurisdiction.. or, to use a hard word much in use 
among them, it was homologating his power. 1819 Scott 
Leg. Montrose ii, Whilk 1 was altogether unwilling to 
homologate by my presence. 1876 Grant Burgh Sch. 
Scotl. 11. iL 105 Sometimes one body of patrons elected the 
teacher, the others afterwardshomologating the appointment. 
1879 M. Pattison Milton xiii. 190 It could hardly but be 
that one or two of the incidents which Milton has supplied, 
the popular imagination has been unable to homologate. 

b. spec, in Sc. Law. To ratify or render valid (a 
deed in itself defective or informal) by some subse- 
quent act which expresses or implies assent to it. 

a 1765 Erskine Inst. Law Scot. {1773) 4 6 $ A marriage 
contract, though defective in the legal solemnities, is held., 
to be homologated by the subsequent marriage of the parties. 
1790 in Dallas A mer. Law Rep. (1798) 1. 366 The agreement 
being homologated, that is to say recorded and confirmed 
by the Court of Parliament, became obligatory. 

2. intr. or absol. To agree, accord ; to express 
agreement or assent. 

a 1649 Drumm. of Hawth. Skiamachia Wks. (171 1) 191 It 
did homologate both in the end and means with their com- 
mission, and the matter of their present deliberations. 1678 
R. Barclay Apol. Quakers v. § 26. 189 The Apostle clearly 
homologates, or confesses to the sentence of Peter. 

3. trans. To represent as agreeing {with some- 
thing else) ; to identify, rare. 

1794 J. Hutton Philos. Light etc. 51 While it homologates 
this irradiated substance or modification of matter with that 
of light, it also excludes it from heing any species of heat. 

Homologation (h^mf7l^g<?i j3n). Chiefly Sc. 
[ad. med.L. homologation- ctn, n. of action f. homo- 
logdre (see prec). Cf. F. homologation (16th c.).] 

The action of homologating ; assent, ratification, 
confirmation. Mostly in legal use; spec, in Sc. 
Law (see prec. 1 b). 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Homologation, an admission, 
allowance, or approbation, a consent unto. 1754 Erskine 
Princ. Sc. Law\\Zog) 318 One's subscribing as witness to 
a deed, does not infer homologation. 1818 CoLebrooke 
Treat. Obligat. 1. 128 A recognition, confirming and ratify- 
ing an obligation, to which an exception might be opposed, 
or for the rescission of which an action might be sustained, 
is termed Ziomologatiofi. It is approval^ or assent-sudse- 
quent. 1849 Taifs Mag. XVI. 422 A distinct categorical 
homologation of our principle. 1861 W. Bell Diet. Law 
Scotl., Homologation, is a technical expression, signifying 
an act by which a person approves of a deed ; the effect of 
such approbatory act, being to render that deed, though 
itself defective, binding upon the person by whom it is 
homologated. All deeds, informal or defective, may be 
homologated. 

Homologen (n^m^Wdsen). Chem. [f. Ho- 
mologous + -gen.] A proposed name for the 
gronp of atoms by which each of the compounds 
in a homologous series differs from the preceding : 
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e.g. the group H 2 C in the hydrocarbons of formula 
CnH 2n +2' ctc « So Homology *nic a., said of 
the molecule or group to which the * homologen ' 
is successively added. 
1876 Johnson's New Univ. Cycl. II. 979. 

Homologic (h?m%*d3ik), a. [f. Homology 
(or its source) + -ic. In F. homologique.'] =next. 

1880 Nature XXI. 313 The civilised philosopher classifies 
by essential affinities— homologic characteristics. 

Homological (hpm^lp d^ikal), a. [f. as prec. 

+ -al.] Involving or characterized by homology, 
homologous ; relating to homology. 

1849 Owen Disc. Nat, Limbs 72 Whatever higher homo- 
logical proposition may be demonstrated of the one must 
apply to the other. 1850 H. Miller Footer. Creat. viii. 
(1874) 154 Wbat may be termed homological symmetry of 
organization. 1854 Owen Skcl. 4- Teeth in Cire. Sc., Organ. 
Nat. 1. 211 The homological characters of bones. 1885 
Leudesoorf Cremona's Fro/. Geom. 11 Consider two 
homological figures.. let O be their centre, s their axis of 
homology. 

Hence Homolo'glcally adv., in a homological 
manner ; in relation to homology. 
t 1864 Webster cites Dana. 3866 Dk. Argyll Reign Law 
iv. (1867) 208 Limbs which are homologically the same are 
put to the most diverse, .uses. 1866 Ogling Anim. Chem. 
137 The most oxidised of known 2-carbon uric acid products 
are homologically the representatives of the least oxidised 
3-carbon products. 

Homologist (lwm^lodsist). rare. [f. Homo- 
loot + -I st. J One versed in homologies. 

X849 Owen Disc. Nat. Limbs 68 Which the homologist is 
ready to give to the determination of tbe special character 
of the parts. 1894 Athenatum 18 Aug. 226/3 Those poor 
laboratory nomologists from whom his tolerant contempt is 
so thinly veiled. 

Hoinologize (h^mp-lod^siz), v. [f. as prec. 

+ -IZE.] 

1. intr. To be homologous, to correspond. 

1733 Cnevne Eng. Malady 1. x. § 4 (1734) 94 The Self, 
motive, Self-active, and living Principle concurs with, and 
homologises to Mechanism in the animal Functions. 1886 
Nature 4 Feb. 333/1 Two ventricles . . which homologise 
with the lateral ventricles in the cerebrum of Mammalia. 

2. trans. To make, or show to be, homologous. 
*8w T. Jefferson Writ. (1830) IV. 156 To bomologize 

our constitution with that of England. 1880 Nature XXI. 

9 This neuration is in some cases, .difficult to homologise 
with that of existing forms. 

Hence Homo'Iogizer, one who homologizes. 
1716 M. Davies .4 Brit. III. Diss. Pallas A nglicana 

10 What Thorndike, Heylin, Hicks . . with b11 our present 
Saxon Homologizers do unanimously maintain. 

!l Homologon (h^mp-log^n). [Or., neut. of 
0/16X070* agreeing, consonant, f. 6p6s same + A670S 
ratio, proportion, analogy.] A thing correspond- 
ing to another ; a homologue. 

187* J. F. Clarke 10 Gt. Relig. 1. iv. § 1. 145 One of the 
curious homologons of history is this repetition in Europe of 
the course of events in Asia. 

Homologous (homp-logas), a. [f. med.L. homo- 
fog-us or Gr, o/uoAo-y-os agreeing (see prec.) + -ous.] 
Having lhe same relation, proportion, relative 
position, etc. ; corresponding. Specifically : 

1. Math. Having the same ratio or relative value 
as the two antecedents or the two consequents in 
a proportion, or the corresponding sides in similar 
figures. 

1660 Barrow Euclid y. def. ti, 2? and D are homologous or 
magnitudes of a like ratio. 1750 Phil. Trans. XLVII. iv. 
23 Comparing the homologous terms. 185$ H. S pence a 
Princ. Psychol. (1872) II. yi. ix. 118 The quantitative relation 
between any two sides of the one, is equal to that between 
tbe homologous "Sides of tbe other. 

b. Mod. Geom. Having a relation of homology, 
as two plane figures ; homological ; nomographic 
and in the same plane. (See Homology 4.) 

1879 Salmon Conies 59 Two triangles are said to be homo- I 
logous, when the intersections of the corresponding sides lie 
on the same right line called the axis of homology ; prove 
that the lines joining corresponding vertices meet in a point. 

2. Biol. Having the same relation to an original 
or fandamental type; corresponding in type of 
structure (but not necessarily in function) ; said of 
parts or organs in different animals or plants, or 
of different parts or organs in the same animal or 
plant. (Distinguished from analogous ; see qnot. 
1854 ** v ' Analogous i b.) 

1846 Owen in Rep. Brit. Assoc. 174 There exists doubtless 
a close general resemblance in the mode of development of 
homologous parts. 1868 Darwin Anim. $ PI. II. 322 In 
the vertebrata the front and hind limbs are homologous. 
1880 Gray Struct. Bot. i. 6 Tbe name of leaves has been . . 
extended . . from the green expansions which constitute 
foliage to other forms under which such appendages occur 
. .The latter are homologous with leaves or the homologues 
of leaves. 

b. Path. Of the same formation as the normal 
tissue of the part : said of morbid growths. (Opp. 
to Heterologous.) 

187X T. H. Green Introd. Pathol. (1873) 106 A growth 
primarily homologous may subsequently become hetero- 
logous. 1878 T. Brvant Pract. Surg. I. 97 The cartilaginous 
tumour is homologous, .if it springs from cartilage. 

3. Chem. Applied to series of compounds differ- 
ing in composition successively by a constant 
amount of certain constituents, and showing a 



gradation of chemical and physical properties ; 
esp. to series of organic compounds differing by 
multiples of CH 2 , as the alcohols, aldehydes, 
ethers, etc. 

1850 Dal'beny Atom. The. viii. ted. 2) 252 Four classes of 
homologous bodies, to adopt the term which Gerhardt has 
proposed, namely, alcohols, ethers, aldehydes, and acids. 
1869 Roscoe Elem. Chem. 292 These homologous series of 
mono-, di-, tri-, and higher carbon groups. 1876 Foster 
Phys. (1879) App. 677 The Acetic Acid Series one of the 
most complete homologous series of organic chemistry. 

4. In other applications :» Corresponding. 

1837 Brewstkr Magnet. 22 Making the homologous poles 
of two magnetized wires repel each other. 1855 H. Spencer 
Princ. Psychol. U872) II. vi. xiii. 173 A symmetrical figure 
is one in which the homologous parts on opposite sides are 
equal in magnitude. 1895 Story-Maskelyne Crystallogr. 
§ 82 Two poles or planes thus symmetrically disposed in 
regard to an origin-plane will be termed homologous to each 
other in respect to that plane of symmetry. 

Homolographic : see Homalographic. 

Homologue (hf mfflpg). [a. F. homologue, 
ad. Gr. 0/U0A070P (Homoloqon).] That which is 
homologous ; a homologous organ, etc. : see prec. 

1848 Owen Homol. Vertebr. Skrt. 5 Homologues. .used. . 
by geometricians as signifying * the sides of similar figures 
which arc opposite to equal and corresponding angles ', or 
to parts having the same proportions. 1857 Chambers* 
Infirm. I. Index 802 The arms of a man, the pectoral fin of 
a nsh, and the wings of a bird, are homologues of one another. 
1871 H. Macmillan True VineWx. (1872) 109 Every Christian 
• .is a homologue of the Great Archetype. 

Homology (homjrlodgi). [ad. late L. homo- 
logia, a. Gr. 6/10X07(0 agreement, assent, f. 0/^X070? 
Homologous. Cf. F. homologies Homologous 
quality or condition ; sameness of relation ; corre- 
spondence. 

1. In general sense. (Before 19th c. only in Diets.) 
1656 Blount Glossogr., Homology, an agreement. 1721 

Bailey, Homology^ Proportion, Agreeableness. 1871 Dar. 
win Desc. Man I. h. 59 We find in distinct languages striking 
homologies due to community of descent. 1875 O. W. 
Holmes Crime % Autom. in Old Vol. Life (1891) 325 The 
plain law of homology, which declares that like must be 
compared with like. 

2. BioL Correspondence in type of structure (of 
parts or organs); see Homologous 2. (Distin- 
guished from Analogy 9.) Also, that branch of 
Biology or Comparative Anatomy which deals with 
such correspondences. 

General homology, the relation of an organ or organism to 
the general type. Lateral Iwmology, the relation of 
corresponding parts on the two sides of the body. Serial 
homology, the relation of corresponding parts forming a 
series in the same organism (e. g. legs, vertebrae, leaves). 
Special homology, the correspondence of n part or organ in 
one organism with the homologous part in another (e. g. of 
a horse's 'knee' with the human wrist). 

1835-6 Todd Cycl. Anat. I. 525/2 The cephalic processes 
. .have no real homology with the locomotive extremities of 
the Vertebrata. 1846 Owen in Rep. Brit. Assoc. 175 The 
correspondency of a part or organ . . with a part or organ in 
a different animal . . (i. e.) special homology. Ibid., A higher 
relation of homology is that in which a part . . stands to the 
fundamental or general type . . (i. e.) general homology. 1855 
Bain Setises Int. in. iL § 28 The homologies of the skeleton 
imply a wide range of similarities. 1859 DAawiN in Life 
<$- Lett. (1887) II. 240 Homology and Embryology. 1871 
H. Macmillan True Vine 99 From the leaf.. all the floral 
organs are developed, and to it . . all parts are reducible 
by homology. 187a Nicholson Biol. 42 Lateral homology 
consists in the structural identity of the parts on the two 
sides of the body. 1878 Bell Gegenbanr's Comp. Anat. 63 
We distinguish, accordingly, physiological likeness, or 
Analogy, from morphological likeness, or Homology. 

b. Path. Of a morbid growth : see Homolo- 
gous 2 b. 

1871 T. H. Green Introd. Pathol. (1873) 106 A knowledge 
of the homology or heterology of a growth. 1878 [see 
Heterology]. 

3. Chem. The relation of the compounds form- 
ing a homologons series : see Homologous 3. 

1876 Johnson's^ Neio Univ. Cycl. II. 979 Homology x a term 
expressing a principle in tbe chemistry of organic com- 
pounds., first introduced by the illustrious Gerhardt. 

4. Mod. Geom. The relation of two figures in the 
same plane, such that every point in each corre- 
sponds to a point in the other, and collinear points 
in one correspond to collinear points in the other ; 
every straight line joining a pair of corresponding 
points passes through a fixed point called the 
centre of homology, and every pair of corresponding 
straight lines in the two figures intersect on a fixed 
straight line called the axis of homology. 

1879 [see Homologous i b]. 1885 Leudesdorf Cremona's 
Proj. Geom. n Two corresponding straight lines therefore 
always intersect on a fixed straight line, which we may call 
s; thus the given figures are in homology, O being the 
centre, and s the axis, of homology. 

Homomorph (hp'mompi(). {{. Gr. o>o- Homo- 
+ /*°P<pi7 form.] A thing of the same form as 
another; applied to letters or characters having 
the same form (as Russian II *= «, Greek H -<?, 
Roman H)> and to different words having the same 
spelling. 

1886 G. Mallfay Photogr. N. A. Ind. 230 Characters sub- 
stantinlly the same, or homomorphs, made by one set of 
people, have a different signification among others. 1895 
Hoffman Begin. Writing 176 Writing by such a method 



demands, .a thorough command of the language, its homo, 
niorphs and homophones, 
liomomorphic (hpmomp'jfik), a. [f. as prec. 
+ -ic] Of the same or similar form. spec. a. 
En torn. Said of insects in which the larva more or 
less resembles the imago {Homomorpha) ; hemi- 
metabolous or amctabolons. b. Bot. Applied to 
flowers or plants in which there is no difference in 
the relative length of the stamens and pistils ; also 
to the self-fertilization of such flowers, c. Biol. 
Applied to organs or organisms showing an ex- 
ternal resemblance, but not really related in struc- 
ture or origin. (In senses a. and b. opp. to hetero- 
morphic ; in sense c. to homologous.) 

1872 Nicholson Biol. 50-1 Many examples are known, both 
in the animal and the vegetable kingdom, in which families 
widely removed from one another in their fundamental 
structure, nevertheless present a . . close resemblance. For 
this phenomenon the term ' homomorphism ' has been pro- 
posed, and such forms are said to he 4 homomorphic '. 1873 
Hooker tr. Sysf. Bot. 154 Heteromorphic unions produce 
consideraoly more capsules and good seeds than homo- 
morphic unions. 1874, 1877 [see HETEaoMoaPHicJ. 1875 
Blake Zool. 372 The nutritive zooids all resemble each other, 
or they are homomorphic. 1896 Henslow Wild Flmvers 86 
Every flower had become homomorphic and self-fertHmng. 
So Homomo rphism, Ho momo rphy, the con- 
dition of being homomorphic ; resemblance of form, 
esp. without real structural affinity. 

1869 Nicholson Zool. 233 Homomorphism subsists between 
the Polyzoa and the Hydroida. 187a [see HomomorphicI. 
1874 R. Brown Man. Bot. Gloss., Homomorphy. 1883 [see 
homophyly s.v. Homo-]. 

Homomo*rphous, a. [f. as prec. + -ous.] 
Of the same form ; « prec. 

1854 Mayne Expos. Lex., Homomorphus, Bot,, having 
the same form: homomorphous. 1855 [see HtTEaOMOR- 
phocs]. 1864 Reader 2 Apr. 434/1 A step higher than the 
simple homomorphous organization of Amoeba. 1874 Lub- 
bock Orig. *t Met. Ins. lii. 43 The Orthoptera and other 
Homomorphous insects. 1884 Bower & Scott De Bary's 
Phaner. 283 [It] has homomorphous leaves in many rows. 

Homo nom OUS {homp -nomas), a. p. Gr. 6/i<5- 
vop-os (f. 07*0*5 same + v6fxos law) + -0TJS.J Subject 
to the same or a constant law ; spec, in Biol. 
Having the same law or mode of growth : said of 
homologons parts or organs (opp. to heteronomous\. 

1854 in Mayne Exfos. Lex. 1870 Rolleston Anim. 
Life 112 The great number of homonomous segments, .in 
Mympoda. 1878 Bell Gegenbanr's Comp. Anat. 64 The 
individual fingers and toes, .are homonomous structures. 
Homonomy (-f -nomi). [f.asprec. + -Y: after 
I Gr. derivatives in -vofxta.'] Homonomous condition. 

spec, in Biol, (see prec.\ 
1 t a 1683 SirT. Browne Tracts (1684) 127 The key hereof 
is the homonomy of the Greek made use of in the Latin 
words. 1870 Rolleston Anim. Life Introd. 114 In the 
j hoinonomy and number of their segments and appendages, 
S the Atyriopoda resemble certain of the Crustacea. 1878 
\ Bell Gegcnbaur's Comp. Anat. 64 Homonomy . . describes 
the relation to one another of those parts which are arranged 
along a transverse axis of the body. 1888 Rolleston & 
Jackson Anim. Life 147 The larva., has a somewhat 
vermiform appearance owing to the great homonomy or 
similarity of the remaining somites. 

Homony, obs. form of Hominy. 

Homonym (hp-m^nim). Also homony me. 
[ad. late L. homonym -nm (Quintilian), a. Gr. 
ojjwvvp-ov, neut. of oftwvvfxos Homonymous. Cf. 
F. honionyme i an equiuocation, or word of diuers 
significations ' (Cotgr.).] 

1. a. The same name or word used to denote 
different things, b. Philol. Applied to words 
having the same sonnd, but differing in meaning : 
opp. to heteronym and synonym. 

1697 tr. Bnrgersdicius^ his Logic 1. xxv. 100 Those [wordsl 
that differ not in termination; as grammatica, the art of 
grammar, and grammatica, a woman, are not conjugates, 
hut homonyms. 1851 Sir F. Palgbave Norm. <$• Eng. I. 
350 During the later periods of the Empire there are so 
many homonyms as to confuse the most attentive investi- 
gator. 1876 Douse Grimm's L. § 17. 34 A monosyllabic 
language, indeed, like the Chinese, is but, as it were, a 
I cluster of homonyms. 

2. A person or thing having the same name as 
another ; a ' namesake \ 

1851 F. Hall in Benares Mag. V. 27 It is to this Mushtaq 
that Mannu Ldla. .alludes, and not to his titular homonym 
of Azimabad, as our author imagines. 1864 Sir F. Pal^ 
grave Norm. $ Eng. 111. 118 He bestowed tbe Duchy 
upon his Father's homonym Robert the Vounger. 1865 
W. G. Palgrave Arabia It. 138 The locust of Arabia is., 
twice or tbree times the size of its northern homonym. 

Hence t Homo'nymal a., agreeing in name. 

1641 H. I/Estrange Go(fs Sabbath 102 For Island ..their 
dayes are homonymall with ours in England . . as derived 
from the same idoles. 

Homony'mic, a, [f. as next+ ic] Of or 
relating lo homonyms or homonymy. So Homo, 
nymical a. (in mod. DictsO. 

t86a F. Hall in Jml. A static Soc. Bmgal 10 The Vihva- 
prakdka, an homonymic lexicon . . written in the year int. 
1867 Whitney Stud. Lang. xii. (1870) 454 The homonymic 
designation of a thing by something which called to the 
mind tbe sounds of which its name was composed. 

Homonymous (h^mp-nimss), a. [f. late L. 
liomonym-us, a. Gr. dp&vvjA-os of the same name, 
sb. a namesake, pi. rci dfxwvvjxa (Aristotle) equi- 



HOMOK YMO USLY. 

vocal nouns, ambiguous words ; f. 6fi6s same + 
ovopia Coolie ovvfxa) name : see -ous.] 

1 1. Denoting different things by the same name 
(said of the same word used in different senses) ; 
equivocal, ambiguous. Obs. 

ifei W. Sclater Ty tlx* (1623) 115 Vour Minor is euery 
whit homonymous. 1656 Stanley Hist. Philos. vi. (1701) 
244/2 Terms are of three kinds, Homonymous, Synonymous, 
and Paronymous. Homonymous, whose name only is com- 
mon, their Essence divers, a 1661 Fuller Worthies, Lane, 
{John Smith] became Fellow and Proctor of tbe University 
[of Cambridge] when past Sixty years of age, when the 
Prevaricators gave him this Homony[m]ous Salute Ave 
Pater. 1725 Watts Logic 1. iv. § 6 Equivocal words, or 
those which signify several things, are called homonymous, 
or ambiguous. 1801 Colebbooke in Asiatic Res. (1803) 
VII. 216 A list of homonymous indeclinables is subjoined. 

b. Philol. Of the nature of homonyms : said of 
words identical in sound but different in sense. 

1876 Douse Grimm's L. § 17. 34 The meanings of the 
several primitives are in general so widely different that 
the homonymous derivatives remain to all time clearly 
distinguished in use. 

2. Having, or called by, the same name. 

1658 Phillips, Homonymous, things of several kindes, hav- 
ing the same denomination, a Term in Logick. 1748 Hartley 
Observ. Man 1. L 99 Tbe homonymous nerves of the right 
and left Sides. 1881 Athenaeum 26 Feb. 305/2 There 
seems to have been.. a single capital, homonymous with 
the island. 

b. Optics. Applied to the two images of one 
object seen in looking at a point nearer than the 
object, when the right image is that seen by the 
right eye and the left by the left : opp. to Hete- 
ronymous 2. 

1881 Le Coxte Sight 11. i. 95 When we loot at the 
farther finger, the nearer one is so doubled that the left 
image belongs to tbe right eye and the rigbt image to the 
left eye . . ; when we look at tbe nearer finger, the farther 
one is so doubled that the right image belongs to the right 
eye and the left image to the left eye. In the former case, 
the images are said to be heteronymous, L e. of different 
name, and in the latter case they are said to be homonymous, 
i. e. of the same name, as the eye. 

Hence Homonymously adv. 

1 751 Harms Hermes m. Hi. (1786) 342 One Word may be 
not bomonymously but truly and essentially common to 
many Particulars past, present and future. 1881 [see 

H ETERONYMOUSLV]. 

Homonymy (homp'nxmi). Also 7 erron. 
•imie, -omie. [ad. late L. homonymia, a. Gr. 
ofjuuvvpia, L ofji&vvpos (see prec). Cf. F. homo- 
nymie (1606 in Hatz.-Darm.).] Tbe quality of 
being homonymous ; the use of the same name for 
different things ; f equivocation, ambiguity (06s.) ; 
sameness of name with difference of sense. 

[1551 T. Wilson Logike (1580) 65 Homonymia, whiche 
maie be called in Englishe, the doubtfulnesse of one woorde, 
when it signifieth diversly] 1597 Morley Jntrod. Mus. 
150 You play upon the Homonymie of the word Loue. 
1616 Bullokar, Homonymie, a termein Logicke, when one 
word signifieth diuers things : as Hart : signifying a beast, 
and a principall member of tbe body. 1751 Harris H ermes 
C1841) 181 Proper names, .often fall into homonymie, that 
is, different persons often go by the same name. 1847 Grote 
Greece 1. xviii. (1849) H. 24 There existed certain homo- 
nymies and certain affinities of religious worship, between 
parts of Boeotia and parts of Thessaly. 

fHoxilOOTrsial,a. Obs. rare. =Homoousian<z. 

1695 Howe Wks. (1834) 163/1 Those three Divine Persons 
. . all homoousial, or consubstantial to one anotber. a 1834 
Coleridge Lit. Rem. (1836-9) IV. 234 Why not.. retain the 
same term in all languages ? Why not usia and homousial, 
as well as hypostasis, .and the like ? 

Homoousian, homousian (ty>:nu>,airsian, 
homau'sian, -w'sian), a. and sb. Theol. [ad. med.L. 
homou sian-us y f. homoitsius (Jerome), a. Gr. 6>o- 
ovatos, opiovaios, f. dpos same + ovala essence, sub- 
stance : see -an. In mod.F. homousien. Opp. 
to heterooitsian and homoiousian. 

The form homousian is normal, according to the regular 
equivalence of Roman u to Gr. ov ; but Engl, writers have 
mostly thought of tbe Gr. letters.] 

A. adj. a. Of the same essence or substance ; 
co-essential, consubstantial. b. Relating to or 
maintaining the consnbstantiality of the persons of 
the Trinity : see B. 

1678 Cudworth Intelt. Syst. 1. iv. § 36. 597 The Genuine 
Platonists would doubtless acknowledge also, all the Three 
Hypostases of their Trinity to be Homo-ousian, Co-Essen- 
tial or Con-Substantial. 1716 M. DAYtES At/ten. Brit. III. 
Crit. Hist. 48 Tbe first Father of tbe Homousian Ortho- 
doxy. 1744 Lardner Credit. Gosp. Hist. 1. 1. § 2. V. 134 
The council of Nice established tbe homousian or consub- 
stantial doctrine. 1864 Lowell Fireside Trav. 38 So ho- 
moousian botb in look and soul, So indiscernibly a single 
wbole. 1866 [see Homoiousian A.]. 

B. sb. Eccl. Hist. One who holds the three 
persons of the Trinity to be of the same essence or 
substance ; an orthodox Trinitarian. 

1565 T. Stapleton Fortr. Faith 17 b, The Arrians called 
tbe Catholikes Homoousians. 1678 Cuoworth Intelt. 
Syst. 1. iv. § 36. 610 The Arians call us Homoousians, 
because.. we defend the Father, Son and Holy Ghost, to 
be in the language of the Greeks Homoousious, that is of 
One and tbe Same Substance. 1748 Lardner Credit. Gosp. 
Hist. 1. lxx. § 7. VII. 429 These measures incommoded by 
turns the Homousians and the Arians. 1776 Gibbon Dec/. 
*r F. (1848) I. 475 The profane of every age have derided 
the furious contests which the difference of a single dipb- 
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thong excited between the Homoousians and the Homoi- , 
ousians. 1885 E. S. Ffoulkes Prim. Consecr. v. 162 The 
Acacians, lonj» afterwards, condemned the Homoousians, 
the Homoiousians and the Anomeans in one lot. 

Hence Ho mo on sianism, the doctrine of the 
Homoousians. Homoou'sianist ^ Homoousian 
B. So also Hoxnooirsi&st ~ Homoousian B. 
Homoorrsious a., consubstantial. Homousie 
[cf. Gr. (to) dpoovatov, neut. of opoovatos, used 
subst], consubstantial ity. 

1869 O. W. Holmes Cind./r. Ashes in Old Vol. Life (189O 
244 A very worthy professor . . but thought hy certain 
experts to be a little questionable in the matter of *homoon- 
sianism. 1716 M. Davies A then. Brit. III. Crit. Hist. ?j 
The term Homousian or *Homousianist, nick-names in- 
vented by the Blaspheming Arians. 1626 Bp. Mountagu 
in Cosin's Corr. (i860) I. 99 For the *Homousiasts, they 
rest all upon God and neclected means. 1835 Penny Cycl. 
III. 3/1 Gregory of Cappadocia . . committed many acts of 
violence against the Homoousiasts. 1678 Cudworth Intel/. 
Syst. 1. iv. § 36. 606 It is full of divine things, by reason of 
its being cognate or congenerous, and *homoousious with 
them. /bid. 610 [see Homoousian B.J. 1886 Westm. Rev. 
Oct. 475 As a substitute for the absent *bomousie or identity 
of being with God. 

Homophone (ho-mofTn). [irreg. f. Homo- + 
Gr. </>aiV-€ir to show, to appear. (The Gr. forma- 
tion would be *6fjxxf>apris f giving Eng. homophanc.)] 
A word having the same form to the eye as another ; 
used esp. in reference to the reading of deaf-mutes, 
who recognize words only by sight. Hence Homo- 
phe nous (more correctly -phanous), a. 

1883 A. G. Bell in Ann. Deaf $ Dumb (1884^1 Jan. 44 
Homophenous words, or words that have the same appear- 
ance to the eye. ibid. 59 A knowledge of homophenes, 
that is . . of those words that present the same appearance 
to the eye. 1884 A. J. Ellis in Athemum 12 Jan. 55/3 
The word homophenes (similarly appearing), on the model 
of homophones (similarly sounding), was suggested to Prof. 
Graham Bell some years ago by Mr. Homer, late Principal 
of the Providence (Rhode Island) School for Deaf-Mutes, 
and has now been permanently adopted. Ibid., Here every 
word in the sentence is homophenous with the correspond- 
ing word in the list. 

Homophone (hp*mo(o^n) t a. and sb. Also 
-phon. [ad. Gr. 6fi6<p<»vos of the same sound, f. 
djto- Homo- + <parq sound. Cf. F. homophone .] 

A. adj. Having the same sound, rare. 

1623 Cockeram, Homophon, of one sound. 1880 Encycl. 
Brit. XI. 796 Ten homophone letters were added. 

B. sb. 1. Philol. (Usually in //.) Applied * 
to words having Ihe same sound, bnt differing in j 
meaning or derivation ; also to different symbols 
denoting the same sound or group of sounds. 

1843 Gliddon Anc Egypt (1850) 6/2 An alphabet com- 
posed of 16 distinct articulations, for each of which there 
was a number more or less great of homophones— L e. 
symbols differing in figure, though identical in sound. 1866 
Feltox Anc. <$• Mod. Gr. I. 1. iii. 45 Each syllable or word 
[in Chinese] has. .a considerable number of characters, made 
I up originally of different elements . . Practically each of 
these homophones may be used for the word, in whatever 
' sense that word may be employed. 1873 F. Hall Mod 
1 Eng. 170 note, Homophones, identical to tbe ear only ; as 
ail and ale. 1883 I. TAYLoa Alphabet I. 29 We have in 
English tbe four homophones rite, write, right, and ivright. 
By the aid of the variant spelling a cbild readily learns 
that these homophones are really four different words. 
2. Mus. = Homophony I. rare. 
1879 Grove Diet. Mus. I. 746 Homophone, .voices or 
instruments sounding alike — unison ..sometimes applied to 
music written in what was formerly called the Monodic 
style.. now ordinarily employed for music in plain harmony 
. .as opposed to the Polyphonic treatment. 
Homophonic (hpm<?fp*nik), a. Mus. [f. as 
prec. + -ic] 1. Producing, or consisting of, 
sounds of Ihe same pitch; unisonous, in unison. 
Said of ancient music ; opp. lo antiphonic. 

1881 Broaohouse Mus. Acoustics 342 Helmholtz in his 
chapter on * The Tonality of Homophonic Music ' enume- 
rates five scales which differ more or less from our modern 
major scale. 

2. loosely. Said of music characterized by the 
predominance of one part or melody, to which the 
rest merely fnrnish harmonies; more correctly 
called monophonic or monodic. Opp. to polyphonic. 

1879 E. Prout in Grove Diet. Mus. I. 55 The homo- 
phonic rather than the polyphonic style predominates in 
the music [allemande], which frequently consists of a highly 
figurate melody, with a comparatively simple accompani- 
ment. 1885 Athenaeum 7 Mar. 310/2 [Bach's] compositions 
are polyphonic rather tban homopnonic 

Homophonous (hflmp'f^nss), a. [f. as prec. 

+ .ous.] 1. Mus. = Homophonic 1. 

1753 in Chambers Cycl. Snpp. xZj* F. Huffer in Fortn. 
Rev. Mar. 271 The homophonous innocence of the Doric 
and Mixolydic scales. 

2. Having the same sound ; of the character of 
homophones (see Homophone B. 1). 

1826 Edin. Rev. XLV. 145 Each sound.. may be repre- 
sented by several homophonous signs. 189a Athenxnm 16 
Apr. 501/1 The 'Scott Library * is sure to be confounded 
with the • Stott Library so homophonous are they. 

Homophony (homp'tfai). [ad. Gr. 6fxo<pcwia 
unison, f. bpfapwos (see Homophone).] 

1. Mus. Homophonic music or style, a. Unison, 
or music performed in nnison : opp. to antiphony. 
b. loosely. Monophony, monody : opp. to poly* 
phony. (See Homophonic.) 
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1776 Burney Hist. Mus. I. 137 Antiphony is more agree- 
able than homophony. 1879 Grcn>e's Diet. Mus. I. in The 
leading feature in. .the 17th century is. .the development of 
homophony with its melodious character and its richness of 
harmony, in contradistinction to tbe old strict polyphony. 

2. Philol. The quality of being homophonous ; 
identity of sound (of words or characters). 

1842 Brande Diet. Set. etc s.v., In French, which is 
peculiarly a dialect of Latin abounding in contractions, 
homophonies are numerous. 1892 Spectator 13 Aug. 233/2 
Evident corruptions of the texts.. specially favoured by the 
homophonies of the characters. 

Ho-moplasmy Homoplasy. 

1874 R. Brown Man. Bot. 558 Cases of homoplasmy in 
plants are referable to two distinct classes, .resemblances in 
general habit, and resemblances of particular organs. 
Homoplast (h/rmflplsest). Biol. [f. as prec. 
+ Gr. irAaoTos moulded : cf. bioplast.] 

1. An organ or part homoplastic with another 
(see next) ; opp. to Homogen 2. 

1870 Ray Lankester in Ann. Nat. Hist. VI. 39 Such 
details of agreement, .we must set down to the fact that 
they are to a great degree homoplasts, similar forces or 
requirements operating on similar materials in the two 
stocks, .having produced results in the way of structure 
which have a certain agreement. 

2. An aggregate or fusion of plastids all of the 
same strncture : opp. to alloplast. 

1883 [see homo- organ s. v. Homo-]. 
Homoplastic (-pl3e-stik\ a. Biol. [f. as prec. 
+ Gr. wKaaTtKos fit for moulding.] Having a simi- 
larity of structure without community of origin : 
said of parts or organs of different animals or 
plants. Opp. to Homogenetic. 

Nearly synonymous with HoMOMOarmc c, and with 
Analogous 1 b ; but implying that the similarities are due 
to similarity of environment. 

1870 Ray Lankester in Ann. Nat. Hist. VI. 40 The 
right ventricle of the bird's heart is not homogenous with 
the right ventricle of the mammal's heart, nor the left with 
the left ; but tbe two cavities in each case are homoplastic 
1872 Darwin Orig. Spec. (ed. 6) xiv. 386 Homoplastic 
structures are the same with those which I have classed 
. . as analogous modifications or resemblances. 

Homoplastide (-plae-staid). Biol. [f. as prec. 
+ Gr. wkaaros monlded + -IDE.] An organism 
consisting of a nnmber of cells all of the same 
kind. Opp. to heteroplastide and monoplastide. 

1889 Vines in Nature 24 Oct. 621 The body of unicellular 
organisms (monoplastides), as also that of undifferentiated 
multicellular organisms (homoplastides). Ibid. 622 [see 
H eteroplastioe]. 

Homoplasy (htfmp'plasl). Biol. [f. as prec. 
+ Gr. •irAaam, f. tr\aais moulding, formation.] 
Homoplastic condition ; similarity of structure pro- 
duced independently by the operation of similar 
external circumstances. Opp. to Homogeny 2. 

1870 Ray Lankester in Ann. Nat. Hist. VI. 39 When 
identical or nearly similar forces, or environments, act on two 
or more parts of an organism which are exactly or nearly 
alike . .[or] on parts in two organisms, which parts are exactly 
or nearly alike and sometimes homogenetic, tbe resulting 
correspondences called forth in the several parts in the two 
organisms will be nearly or exactly alike .. I propose to call 
this kind of agreement homoptasis or homoplasy. Ibid 40 
What, exactly, is to be ascribed to homogeny, and what to 
homoplasy, in the relations of this series of structures, is a 
matter for careful consideration. 1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., 
Homoplasy, the assumption by organisms . . of externally 
similar forms when exposed to similar external conditions. 
A good example is seen in the similarity of the American 
aloe, which is an Agave, to the true aloe. 

|[ Hom opt era (h^mp*ptera), sb. pi. Entom. 
fmod.L. (l^treille 1817), f. Gr. o^o- Homo- + 
trepoV wing: cf. Gr. 6fi6irr€pot with the same 
blumage.] A snborder of Hemiptera, comprising 
Insects of very various forms, wilh wings of uniform 
texture : contrasted with Heteboptera. 

1826 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. xlvii. (1828) IV. 38s He de- 
nominated the last of these suborders Homoptera. 1835 
Kirby Hab. $ Inst. Anim. II. xx. 319 The Homoptera have 
four deflexed wings often of a substance between coriaceous 
and membranous. 1874 Lubbock Orig. $ Met. Ins. \. 25 
The Homoptera agree with the Heteroptera in the structure 
of the mouth, and in the metamorphoses. 

Hence Homo pter [F. homoptere, Latreille], 
Homo pteran, a member of the Homoptera ; 
Homo-pterous a., belonging to or having the 
characters of the Homoptera. 

1826 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. xlvii. (1828) IV. 385 Very 
considerable differences take place in the economy of 
Homopterous insects. 1842 Bbanoe Diet. Sci. etc., Hotnop- 
terans, Homoptera, tbe name of an order of insects, dis- 
membered from the Hemiptera of Linnaeus, including those 
in which the wing-covers are of an uniform semimembranous 
consistency. 1864 Webster, Homopter. 

Homostyled (h^m0,st3ild), a. Bot. [f. Homo- 

+ Style + -ed-.] Having the styles or pistils (in 
different individual plants) of the same length rela- 
tively to the stamens ( = HoMOGOffous 1, Homo- 
morphic b) : opp. to heterosiyled. Also Homo- 
stylic (b^mostarlik), Hoxnostylous (-stai'bs), 
adjs. in same sense ; Homostyly (hp-mostaiH), the 
condition of being homostyled. 

1877 [see HeterostyleoI. 1883 Thompson tr. Mailer's 
Fertil. Flowers -zoUomostyWc plants with irregular flowers, 
1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., Homostylous. 1887 Goebel Morphol. 
Plants 481 Homostyly, same as homogony. 
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Homotaxial (-tjs'ksial), a. Geo/, [f. Homo- + 
Gr. -To£ia (f. ra£ii) arrangement + -al.] Applied 
to strata in different regions, having the same rela- 
tive position with respect to those underlying and 
overlying them, but not necessarily contempora- 
neous : cf. Homotaxis ; also to the fossil remains 
(usually of similar character) found in snch strata. 

1870 Huxley Anniv. Addr. Geol. Soc. \nQ. Jml. XXVI. 
p. xlii, Certain forms of life in one locality occur in the same 
general order of succession as, or are homotaxial with, 
similar forms in the other locality. 1888 J. Prestwich 
Geol. II. 4 The homotaxial relations of the groups. 

Hence Homota'xially adv., in the way of or in 
relation to homotaxy. Also HomotaTceous, Ho- 
mota xic adjs. « Hosiotaxial. 

1866 Intell. Qbserv. No. 56. 97 As homotaxeous, and not 
as contemporaneous. 187* Nicholson Palseont. (1879) 1. 4a 
The Silurian rocks of Europe, North America, South 
America, Australia, &c M contain very similar fossils, and are 
undoubtedly 1 homotaxeous'. 1877 Huxley Anat, Inv. 
Anim. Introd. 22 The species which constitute the corre- 
sponding or homotaxic terms in the series, indifferent locali- 
ties, are not identical. 1880 Dawkins Early Man 22 note, 
If. .we look at them, homotaxially, from the point of view 
offered by the European Meioceaes, they are Meiocene. 

Homotaxis (-tarksis). Geol. [irreg. f. Gr. 
tyo- Homo- + rafts arrangement. The Gr. for- 
mation would be *dfJiQTa£ja homotaxy.] The con- 
dition of being homotaxial ; the relation of strata 
having the same relative position in the geologic 
series, or of the similar forms of life occurring in 
such strata. 

1862 Huxley Anniv. Addr. Geol. Soc. in Q. Jrnl. XVIII. 
p. xlii, For Geology (which after all is only the anatomy and 
physiology of the earth) it might be well to invent some 
single word (such as 'homotaxis*, similarity of order), in 
order to express an essentially similar idea [i.e. to ' homo- 
logy ' in anatomy]^ Ibid. p. xlvi, The mischief of confound- 
ing that * homotaxis y or 1 similarity of arrangement * which 
can be demonstrated, with 'synchrony' or identity of date, 
for which there is not a shadow of a proof, under the one 
common term of ' contemporaneity \ 1870 Ibid. XXVI. 
p. xliii, The use of the term 'homotaxis' instead of 'syn- 
chronism ' has not, so far as I know, found much favour in 
the eyes of geologists. 1883 Nature 18 Jan. 262 It cautions 
the student against the confusion of geological synchrony 
with stratigraphical homotaxis. 

Homotaxy (-taeksi) . Etymol. regular f. for prec. 

1873 F. Hall Mod. Eng. 295 note, Homotaxis is im- 
possible, .homotaxia, homotaxy, is the eligible form. 1889 
in Cent. Did. 

Homo tr opal (homp'trifyiX), a. Bot. [f. as next 
+ -AL.] =next. 

1844 in Hoblyn Did. Med. (ed. 2) 148. 1855 Balfour 
Bot. (ed. 3) 302 In an anatropal seed, where the micropyle 
is close to the hilum, and the chalaza at the opposite 
extremity, the embryo is erect or homotropal. 

HomotropOUS (-frtnJfpas), a. Bot. [f. Gr.tyo- 
Homo- + -Tf otto? turning + -ous (after F. homotrope, 
A. Richard 1 8 1 9) : cf. Gr. 6fjt6rpoiros of like disposi- 
tion.] Of the embryo of a seed : Having the 
radicle directed towards the hilum. Opp. to anti- 
tropous or heterotropous. 

*8ao P. Clinton tr. Richards Elem. Bot. {ed. 4) 398 The 
embryo is said to be homotropous when it has the same 
direction with the seed, that is to say, when its radicle cor- 
responds to the hilum. 1870 Bentley Bot. (ed. 2) 342 The 
embryo is said to he tred or homotropous. 

Homotype (hfrnruteip). Biol. [f. Gr. o/xo- 
Homo- + twos Type.] A part or organ having 
the same type of structure as another, a homologue ; 
applied esp. to serially or laterally homologous 
parts in the same organism. 

1840 T. A. G. Balfour Typ. Char. Nat. (i860) 64 A general 
likeness is sufficient in nature to constitute, in the eyes of 
naturalists, a type, and hence they speak of such as homo- 
logies or homotypes. 1849 Owen Nat. Limbs 19 The 
femur, ^ the homotype of the humerus. 1854 — Skel. $ 
Teeth in Circ. Sc., Organ. Nat. I. 170 So far as each seg- 
ment, .is a repetition or ' homotype* of every other segment. 
187a Mivart £Zew. Anat. 215 The successive vertebrae .. 
are serial homologues, or homotypes. 

Hence Homotypal (hfrnutoipal), Homotypic 
(h^nurtrpik), -leal adjs., of the character of, or 
relating to, a homotype; homologous. Homo- 
typy (hp'nurtaipi, hom^tipi), relation of homotypes ; 
homology ; esp. serial or lateral homology. 

1849 Owen Nat. Limbs 29 To discern their *homotypal 
relations and their classification. 1871 H. Macmillan True 
Vine iii. (1872) 102 The vine presents a repetition both of 
homotypal parts and of homotypal arrangement of parts. 
1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., *HomotyMc. 1870 Rolleston Anim. 
Life 93 The large pincers of the scorpion are *homotypical 
. .with the large pincers of the crayfish. 1874 Pop. Encycl. 
s.v., *Homotypy, another term for serial homology. 1878 
Bell Gegenbaur's Comp. Anat. 64 Homotypical organs .. 
are often so changed that their homotypy cannot be 
recognised, and has to be worked out. 

Homousian : see Homoousian. 

t Homple. Obs. ?Some kind of linen fabric. 

c 1450 in Rcl. Ant. I. 27 Loke well your lawne, your 
homple, and your lake . . Ye wasbe cleyn. I1847-78 Halli- 
well, Hotnpel, a kind of jacket. North.] 

Homple, var. of Humple v. 

II Homtmcio {homvnsio). [Latin dim. of homo, 
homin-, man.] — Homtjncule. 

1643 Prynne Sov. Poiver Pari. App. 153 An hundred 
Homuncioes more or lesse. 1650 BvuwEfiAnthropomet. 253 
Such an Homencio was Mr. JefFeries the late Queens 

Vol. V. 



Dwarfe. 1753 Ess. Celibacy 64 Producing an homuncio by 
the laws of matter and motion. 1802 Bentham IVks. (1838- 
43) XI. 129 But it is something for an Homuncio like myself 
to put all these potentates into jeopardy. 

Hoinuncule, -uncle (homtf-rjkw/l, -trnk'l). 
[ad. L. homunculus, (also in Eng. use) dim. of 
homo man. Cf. F. homuncule (18th c. in Littre).] 
A little or diminutive man ; a mannikin. 

1656 H. More Enthns. Tri. 46 That there is an artificial! 
way of making an Homunculus, and that the Fairies of the 
woods, Nymphs and Giants themselves had some such ori- 
ginall. 1696 J. Eowaros Demonstr. Exist. God 11. 124 Par- 
celsus's artificial homuncle. 1759 Stkrne Tr. Shandy I. ii, 
Homunculus. 1839 New Monthly Mag. LVI. 25 The door 
opened suddenly, and admitted an homuncule, of about 
four feet three. 

Hence Homrrncular a., diminutive, pigmy. 

1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) IV. 13 Delappius. .not 
only saw these homuncular tadpoles, hut pretended to trace 
one of them bursting through the tunic by which it was 
swaddled. 

Homy, homey (hJuTni),*. colloq. [f. Hosier. 
+ -Y. For analogical spelling, cf. bony, limy.] 
Resembling or suggestive of home ; home-like ; 
having the feeling of home ; homish. 

1856 Kincsley vaLife {1877) 1. 488, I like to. .feel 'homey ' 
wherever 1 be. 1864 Ibid. II. 194, I saw .. plenty of our 
dear English ' lady's smock ' in the wet meadows near here 
[Hayonne], which looked very homy. 1874 Mas. Whitney 
We Girls ix. 181 *What a heautiful old homey house it is ! ' 
* And what a homey family ! ' 

Hence Ho ininess, homy quality or character, 
homelikeness. 

1885 Roe Driven back to Eden 69 A sense of rest, quiet, 
comfort and bominess. 1888 Pall Mall G. 30 Apr. 11/2 
The 1 Hominess * of the French Character. 

Homyger, obs. form of Homager. 
Homynable, shortened form of Abhominable. 
1489 Caxton Faytcs of A . ni. xvii. 208 It is an homynable 
horreur. 

Hond, -e, obs. ff. Hand, Hound. Hondel, 
hondle, obs. ff. Handle v. Honderyd, -yth, 
hondre, -ed, -eth, obs. ff. Hundred, -edth. 
Hondhabend, -habbing, var. Hand-habend. 

Hone (h£in), sb. 1 Forms : 1 hi.n, 4 honne, 5 
hoone, 7 hoan(e, 5- hone. [OE. hdu str. fem. 
= ON. hein str. fem. (S\v. dial, hen, Da, heeit).] 

fl. A stone, a rock. (OE.) Obs. 

Frequently applied to a stone serving as a landmark. 

939 in Birch Cartnl. Sax. 1 1. 458 J?onne norb fram setle to 
netles stede to baere bane. 966 Ibid. III. 435 Of baere 
grsejan hane and lang hearpdene. 12. . Ibid. II. 481 ponon 
on ba readan hane, of baere hane on pone herpab. 

2. A whetstone used for giving a fine edge to 
cntting tools, esp, razors. 

c 1325 Poem Times Edw. II, 86 in Pol. Songs (Camden) 327 
He put in his pautener an honne and a komb. ^1440 
Promp. Parv. 245/1 Hoone, barbarys instrument, cos. 1545 
Raynold Byrth Mankynde 11. vi. 127 Rub it on a Barbers 
Whetstone, called a Hone, 1612 Woodall Surg. Mate 
Wks. (1653) 2 Take in his Chest a good Hoane. 1746 
Simon in Phil. Trans.XLW . 323 The Whetstones or Hones 
. .sold for Lough-Neagh Stones, are none of these, but of 
a soft gritty kind, and found near Drogheda. 1807 P. Gass 
Jml. 79 Part of a log quite petrified., of which good whet- 
stones or hones could be made. 1881 Young Every Man 
his own Mechanic § 358 After a few hours set it on a hone. 

3. Stone of which snch whetstones are made ; 
hone-stone. (Several kinds of stone varying greatly 
in mineral composition are used for this purpose.) 

1793 Hely tr. O y Flaherty's Ogygia II. 178 Lough-Neach 
. .which most assuredly converts holly into hones. 1806 
Gazetteer Scot I. (ed. 2) 163/2 In the parish of Ratho is 
found a species of whetstone or hone, of the finest sub- 
stance. 1875 Knight />«•/. Mech. s.v., Various kinds, differ- 
ing greatly in texture and hardness, are employed. Norway 
ragstone, water-of-Ayr, bluestone, German-hone, and many 
other varieties. 

4. attrib. and Comb, hone-pavement : see quot. 
j 788; hone-stone, = senses 2 and 3; spec, a very 
siliceous clay slate having a conchoidal fracture 
across the grain of the rock ; also called novaculite. 

1788 C/iambers 1 Cycl. s.v., Bed of hones, or hone-pave- 
ment, one of the tools used in the operation of grinding 
specula for telescopes ; formed of pieces of the finest blue 
bone or whetstone. C1790 Imison Sch. Art II. 108 The 
bone pavement has uniformly taken out all the emery 
strokes. 1855 tr. Labarte's Arts Mid. Ages i. 25 Hone- 
stone, a compact, fine-grained magnesian limestone. z88a 
Geikie Text-bk. Geol. 11. 11. § 6. 122 Whet-slate, novaculite, 
hone-stone, an exceedingly hard fine grained siliceous rock. 

Hone, sb. 2 north, dial. Also 4 hon, howne, 
4-5 hoyn(e, 4-9 hune. [ME. hon, app. derived 
from Hone p. 1 ] Delay, tarrying : in the phrases 
but, without hone, often a convenient metrical tag. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 5795 Siben sal bou wit-outen hon Wend 
to king pharaon. Ibid. 8413 Curtaisli, wit-vten hone, He 
yatte hir frdi al hir bone, c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Paulus 
804 Bad bame .. Set fyre at anis but ony bowne. c 1400 
Rowland O. 341 Send owte Rowlande withowtten hone 
[rime tone], c 1460 Towneley Myst. xxii. 228 Withoutt any 
hoyne [rime soyne=soon]. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. III. 
43* For to devyiss without[in] ony hune, Richt wyslie than 
quhat best wes to be done. 1560 Rollano Crt. Venus iv. 
629 That thay suld pas but hone. 1820 Edin. Mag. May 
422/2 The trauchl't stag i' the wan waves lap, But huliness 
ur hune. 

f Hone, sb$ Obs. dial. A swelling or tumour. 
[See HoNEWoar, quot. 1633, the sole authority for this.] 
Hone, north, dial. Forms : 4 hon(e, 5-6 



hoyne. [Goes with Hone sb? (the vh. being app. 
the source) : origin obscure. The rimes show 
that it had ME. close 0 (giving Sc. 0, ii) j its mod. 
Eng. form would he 00 («), and it is thus distinct 
from Hone v. 2 The oy in some texts is northern 
spelling of o.J intr. To delay, tarry, hesitate. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 6088 Yee be alle belted, wit staf in hand, 
Hones noght quils yee ar etand. Ibid. 19867 Petre ban 
bigan til hon. C1400 Melaync 819 In no place wolde he 
hone [rime done], c 1460 Tmvneley Myst. iii. 319 It shall 
be done full sone brether, help to bere. .ffull long shall I not 
hoyne to do my devere. Ibid. viii. 363 It may not help to 
houer ne hone [rime bone=boon]. 1370 Levins Manip. 
215/20 To Hoyne, haerere. 

Hone, v* dial and U.S. Also 8 hoan. [a. 
OF. hogner, hoigner, Norman dial, honer, (13th c. 
in Littre) * to grumble, mutter, murmure ; to re- 
pine ; also, to whyne as a child, or dog ' (Cotgr.), 
app. f. hon, a cry of discontent (cf. * Hoigner, ou 
hogner, faire hon hon, et criailler comme font les 
enfants quand ils vondraient bien avoir quelque 
chose', Duez Did. 1664, in Godef.).] intr. To 
grumble, murmur, whine, moan. 

1621 Evrtoh Anat. Mel. in. ii. 111.614 Admiring and com- 
mending her still, and lamenting t honing [1638, 1651, etc. 
moaning], wishing himselfe any thing for her sake. 1657 G. 
Star key M elmont's Vind. 243, I know that the Galenical 
Trihe will whine and hone pitifully, rather than lose to be 
reputed Chymists. 1825 Lamb Elia Ser. 11. Convalescent, 
He lies pitying himself, honing and moaning to himself. 
18*8 Scott/". M. Perth\, Thou awakest to hone, and pine, 
and moan, as if she had # drawn a bot iron across thy lips, 
b. To whine or pine for ; to hanker after. 

1600 Hollano Livy 1. vii. 6 Some of the Oxen . . missed 
their fellowes behind, and honing after them, bellowed as 
their nature is. 1708 Brit. Apollo No. 36. 3/1 When in 
Wezon 'tis gone, For another I hoan. ^1713 Ellwood 
Auiobiog. (1714) 64, I had no Money., nor ever boned 
after it. 1754 Richaroson Grandison xxxv. (1812) I. 264 
She brought a servant up with her.. who hones after the 
country. 1883 C F. Smith in Trans. A mer. Philol. Soc. 50 
Hone, * to pine or long for anything is not yet obsolete 
in the South, though perhaps rare. 1884 Harper's Mag. 
Oct. 800/1 * I'm just honin' after food ', is another example of 
the Tennessee patois. 

Hence Ho'ning vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

180a Lamb Cur. Fragm. iv. Poems, Plays, etc. (1884) 203 
What weeping, sighing, sorrowing, honing . . friends, rela- 
tives. 1878 Seeley Stein II. 505 When I had heard his 
honing and moaning about Moscow. 

Hone, v$ [f. Hone sb.*] trans. To sharpen 
on a hone. Hence Boned ppl. a., Honer. 

1Z26 Carlyle Early Left. (1886) II. 349 Without aid from 
any grinder or honer whatever. 1828 Webster s.v., To 
hone a razor. 1837 Eraser's Mag. XV. 576 A well-honed 
knife. 1856 Leisure Hour V. 13/1 Honing and strapping 
his stock of razors. 

Hone in O hone : see Ohone, alas ! 

Honement, obs. form of Oinement, ointment. 

Honer, honerable, ohs. ff. Honour, -able. 

Honest (p'nest), a. Also 4-5 onest(e, 4-6 
honeste. [a. OF. honcste (12th c. in Littre), 
mod.F. honnite ( = It. ones to, Sp., Pg. honesto), 
ad. L. honestus honourable, respectable, decent, 
fine, handsome, f. honos, -or, honor-, Honoub.] 

fl. Of persons: Held in honour; holding an 
honourable position ; respectable. Obs. 

^1325 Metr. Horn. 160 A widou..com this Candelmesse 
feste, And scho wald haf als wif honeste Hir messe. 13.. 
K. A lis. 158 Olimpias . . Wolde make a riche feste Of 
knyghtis and ladies honeste. 1388 Wyclif Ecclus. xL 23 
It is esy in the i^en of God, sudeynli to make onest a pore 
man. c 1400 Destr. Troy 147 1 A woman .. Onest & abill, & 
Ecuba she hight. 1348 Hall Chron., Hen. VIII 46b, The 
honest and sustanciall persons arrested or indited. 1634 
Capt. Smith Virginia iy. iii Houses, wherein Hue the 
bonester sort of people, as Farmers in England. 1687 A. 
Lovell tr. Thevenot's Trav. u 1. 57 He told me That that 
Country is pleasant enough, and full of good honest People. 
169a Lond. Gaz. No. 2735/4 The Purchaser to take 2 honest 
Men, and the Seller 2 more, for all such Goods. 

b. To make aft honest woman ofiio marry (a 
woman) after seduction, dial, or vulgar. (The 
sense may have been associated with 3 b * chaste *.) 

1629 Earle Microcosm., Servingman (Arb.) 84 The best 
worke he does is his marrying, for it makes an honest woman. 
1749 Fieloing Tom Jones xv. viii, Miss Nancy was, in 
vulgar language, soon made an honest woman. 1824 Scott 
St. Rona?i's xxv, My right honourable father nourished 
some thoughts of making an honest woman of Marie de 
Martigny. 1825 Jamieson s.v., If he .. marries her, be 
is said to 'make an honest woman of her', i. e. he does all 
in bis power to cover her ignominy, and to restore her to 
her place in society. 1887 Miss Bbaooon Like $ Unlike 
III. v. 64, I wish he had been free to make your sister an 
honest woman. 

C. As a vague epithet of appreciation or praise, 
esp. as used in a patronizing way to an inferior. 
(Cf. worthy) 

1551 T. Wilson Logike (1580) 83, 1 had good chere in suche 
a mannes house. Ergo, he is an honest man. 1583 Holly- 
bano Campo di Fior 309 Honest man, is this the way to 
Bolonia? 1590 Shaks. Mids. N. nr. i. 187 Your name 
honest Gentleman ? 168* Dryoen Abs. % Achit. 508 These 
were for laying honest David by, On principles ofpure good 
husbandry. 1709 Tatler No. 45 T 7 Let Mr. BickerstafT 
alone (says one of the Honest Fellows), when he's in a good 
Humour, he's as good Company as any Man in England. 
1 815 Scott Guy M. ix, Cannot he sing his sang.. like 
Collector Snail, honest man, that never fashes ony body? 
1846 Brockett (ed. 3) s. v., A Northern baronet, .chairman 
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of quarter sessions, was accustomed, when he sentenced a 
prisoner, to begin, 4 Now, my honest man, you have been 
convicted of felony '. 
f 2. Of things, conditions, actions, etc. Obs. 

a. Worthy of honour, honourable, commend- 
able ; bringing honour, creditable. 

13.. Coerde L. 1773 Christmas is a time full honest ; Kyng 
Richard it honoured with gret feste. 1340 Ayenb. -2-2-2 pet 
stat of spoushod is zuo holy and suo honeste. 1x386 
Chaucer Merclu T. 780 In honeste wyse as longeth to 
a knyght 1477 Earl Riyers (Caxton) Dicies 2 Alle 
vertuouse and honest thynges. iS26^Tindale Rom. xii. 17 
Prouyde afore honde thynges honest in the sight of all men. 
2533 Bellenden Lhy n. 253 Thare wes na batall mair 
honest, than this last rehersit. 2548 Hall Ckron.. Edw. IV, 
323 b, Kyng Henry, .founded a solempne schoole at Eton 
.. an honest Colege of sad Priestes, with a greate nombre 
of children. x6ax Bi hton Anat. Mel. I. i. if. xi. (1651) 29 
That respects onely things delectable and pleasant, this 
honest 1700 Dryden tr. Ovid's Met. xm. 408 Many a 
manly wouod All honest, all before. 1715-20 Pope Iliad 
v. 312 Know, 'tis not honest io my soul to fear, Nor was 
Tydides born to tremble here. 

b. Free from disgrace or reproach ; respectable, 
decent, seemly, befitting, becoming. 

1340 Ayenb. 229 Loke be uram uonle wordes bet ne byeb 
na*t honeste. c 1350 Leg. Rood (187s) 76 To plant J>a wandes 
in honest place, Forto be keped honestly, And wirschipd als 
bai war worthy, c 1440 Gesta Rom. xvii. 60 (Add. MS.) It 
were more honest that I shuld have such a wyf, and my 
felaw to have suche a wyf as I have. 1514 Test. Ebor. 
(Surtees) V. 52, I will that, the day of my buryall, she maik 
an honest dynner to my frendes and neybours. 1633 Earl 
Makch. A I Mondo (1636) 37 Honest sepulture is a blessing. 
1653 Walton Angler ii. 44 Now lets go to an honest Ale- 
house and sing Old Rose. 1674 Plavford Skill Mus. 1. 61 
Corants, Sarabands, and Jigs, used for honest mirth and 
delight at Feasts. 

c. Decent or respectable in appearance ; with- 
out blemish ; comely, c fair * ; neat, tidy. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 19850 (Cott) All maner crepand beist, 
paa bat er noght tald honest, c 1340 Ibid. 6067 (Trin.) 
A clene lomb bat is bonest. X388 wyclif Ruth iii. 3 Be 
thou waischun and anoyntid, and be thou clothid with 
onestere clothis. 1493 Festivall (W. de \V. 1515) 31 The 
people wolde ..clyppe theyr berdes & polle theyr heedes 
& so make them honest ayenst eester day. 1526 Tihdalk 
1 Cor. xii. 23 Apon those members of the body Which we 
thynke lest honest put we most honestie on. c 1566 J. Aldav 
tr. Boaystuau's Theat. World R iv. [He] hath created the 
chin after so honest a forme, ana hath enriched it with 
a beard e. 

3. Of persons : Having honourable motives or 
principles ; marked by uprightness or probity. 

t a. In early use in a wide sense ; Of good 
moral character, virtuous, upright, well-disposed. 

X300 GowRa Con/. I. xio A king wise and honest in alle 
thing. Ibid. III. 136 So shulde he he tbe more honest To 
whom god yaf so worthy a yifte. 1535 Coverdale x Kings 
i. 52 Yf he wil be an honest man, tbere shall not one heer 
fall from him vpon the earth. 1585 T. Washingtoh tr. 
Nicholay's Voy. 1. xxii. 28 Beyng a good Pilot and a very 
honest man. 1613 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 393 For the 
credit of" this honest and loyal 1 . . societie. 1673 Cave Prim. 
Chr. 1. i. (1673) 10 The honester and severer Romans were 
ashamed on 't. 170a Rowe Tamer I. Ded., It were to be 
wish'd . . that the World were honest to sucb a degree,and that 
there were not that scandalous defect of common morality. 

b. spec. Chaste, 'virtuous'; usually of a woman. 
arch. 

c 1400 Cato's Mor. 57 in Cursor M. App. iv. 1670 Fie to 
take wifc.bot ho be honest, .ne halde hir for na druri if ho 
be vnchest. 1438 E. E. Wills (1882) 79 The mariage of 
onest and poure maidens. 1535 Coverdale 2 Esdrasxvi. 
49 Like as an whore enuyeth an honest woman. 1598 Shaks. 
Merry W. I v. ii. 103 Wives may be merry, and yet honest 
too. x66i Pepys Diary 12 Aug., Colonel Dillon . .comes to 
church with them, which makes me think they are not 
honest. 1669 Shadwp.ll R. Shepherdess I. i, You marry'd 
me to keep me honest, did you? 1711 Steele Sped. No. 
xx8 r 2 The Maid is honest, and the Man dares not be 
otherwise. 

C. That deals fairly and uprightly in speech and 
act ; sincere, truthful, candid ; that will not lie, 
cheat, or steal. (The prevailing modern sense, the 
' honest man ' being the ' good citizen \ the law- 
abiding man, as opposed to the rogue, thief, or 
enemy of society.) 

c 1400 Destr. Troy 48 Ouyde and othir bat onest were ay 
. .Tbes dampaet his dedys. c 1500 Doctr. Gd. Servannis in 
A tic. Poet. Tracts (Percy Soc.) 8 Ye seruauntes Be ye 
honest and dylygent. 1581 Pettie Guazzo's Civ. Conv. 1. 
(1586) 42 He, which plainly telleth the truth, sheweth him- 
selfe to be an honest man. 1674 Breviht Saul at Endor 
282 The honestest Monks we know are sometimes tempted 
to say strange things. X734 Pope Ess. Man rv. 248 An 
hoaest man's the noblest work of God. 1751 Johnson 
Rambler No. 189 p 12 She. .was at last convinced that she 
had been flattered, and that her glass was honester than her 
maid. X79X 'G. Gambado' A nn. Horsem. iv. (1809) 83 A 
dealer in Moorfields (who.. is no honester than he ought to 
be). 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. vil II. X77 Though often 
misled by prejudice and passion, he was emphatically an 
honest man. X897 W. Raleigh Style 125 The pillory and the 
stocks are hardly educational agents, hut they make it 
easier for honest men to enjoy their own. Proverb. ' When 
thieves [or rogues] fall out, honest men come by their own.* 

d. Ingenuous; without disguise, open, frank, not 
concealing one's real character (good or bad). 

X634 Ford P. Warbeck 11. i, Bless the young man 1 Our 
nation would be laugh 'd at For honest souls through 
Christendom. x68o Otwav Orphan it. v, I am a doating 
honest Slave. X701 Rowe Antb. Step-Moth, 1. i. 171 Dull 
heavy things! Whom Nature has left honest In meer 
frugality. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. iv. I. 437 The honest 
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monk was so illiterate that he did not know what he ought 
to say on an occasion of such importance. x866 Howells 
Venet. Life ii. 23 He beheld the honest swindling count en- 
ance of a hotel porlier. 

4. Of actions, feelings, etc.: Showing uprightness 
or sincerity of character or intention ; fair, straight- 
forward ; free from fraud. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 22914 Sant gregor gaf ansuer honest. 
X3.. A". Alt's. 401 1 He no dude no treson. His dede n'as 
bote honest. x<o8 Dunsar Gold. Targe 166 Leuefell 
Company, and Honest Besynes. xj68 Grafton Chron. 1 1. 
382 Their honest and reasonable excuses could not be heard. 
16 1 7 Moryson I tin. 11. 268 A quiet harvest that might arise 
out of their own honest labour. X658 Bramhall Consccr. 
Bps. ix. 218 It is none of the honestest Pleas, Negare fac- 
tum, to deny such publick Acts as these, a 173a Gay Fables 
11. vi. 10 Unbrib'd, unaw'd, he dares impart The honest dic- 
tates of his heart. X848 Thackeray J 'an. Pair Hi, The 
very best and honestest feelings of the man came out in 
these artless outpourings of paternal feeling. 1883 Law 
Times 20 Oct. 408/1 The object of a bankruptcy law .. 
should be the economical and honest distribution of a 
bankrupt's estate. 

b. Of money, gain, etc. : Gained or earned by- 
fair means, without cheating or stealing; legitimate. 

[1676 Wych er Lav PI. Dealer in. Wks. (Rtldg.) 125/2 Vou 
must call usury and extortion God's blessing, or the honest 
turning of the penny.] X700 T. Brown tr. Fresny's A musem. 
Sen $ Com. 25 Some call Trade, Honest Gain, and . . have 
lacker'd it with the Name of Godliness. 1825 Mrs. Cameron 
Houlston Tracts I. 10 {title) An Honest Penny is worth 
a Silver Shilling. X873 Slang Diet. 194 Instructions to earn 
an bonest shilling. 1887 Jessopp Arcady vii. 2x6 He turns 
an honest penny by horse hire. 

c. Of a thing : Not seeming other than it is ; 
genuine, unadulterated, unsophisticated. 

1598 Shaks. Merry W. rv. ii. 126 Behold what honest 
cloathes you send forth to bleaching. 1674 tr. Martiniere's 
Voy. N. Countries 31 We were glad to betake ourselves to 
the provisions we had brought.. which was honest Bisket 
and salt Beef. x8x» CnAaaE T. in Verse xiv, His Conscience 
never checks him when he swears The fat he sells is honest 
fat of bears. 1838 Penny Cycl. XI 1. 307/2 The honest mouth 
of a three-year old borse should be thus formed [etc.]. 1884 
Child Ballads 11. xxxviL 322/2 Bringing some honest bread 
and wine with her. 

6. as adv. — Honestly ; or {peel.') in comb, with 
another adj., expressing union of the two qualities 
denoted. 

a 159a Greene Jos. IV, II. t, Yet would I, might I choose, 
be honest-poor. 1596 Shaks. Merck. V. m. iv. 46 As 
I have euer found thee honest true. 1654 Gayton Pleas. 
Notes iv. i. 176 And why slay him, if that he honest meant ? 
1671 F. Phillips Reg. frecess. 330 Wares and Commodities, 
honester made. 

6. Comb., as honest-hearted, -looking, -minded, 
-naiured adjs. 

XS99 Sandys Europae Spec. (1637) 206 An honest-hearted 
desire, but no probable dessein. 1600 Hakluvt Voy. III. 
174 (R.) Worshipful, honest-minded, and well disposed 
merchants. 1607 Shaks. Timon v. i. 89 My honest Natur'd 
friends. X783 Burns Song, * My father was a farmer' ix, 
A cheerful bonest-bearted clown. 1895 J. Smith Perman. 
Mess. Exod. xix. 304 Jethro brings in his honest-hearted- 
ness. 1897 Mag. of Art Sept. 251 Honest-looking enough. 

t Honest, v. Obs. [ad. L. honesl-dre to honour, 
dignify, adorn, embellish, f. honest-us Honest. 
Cf. obs. F. honester.'] 

1. trans. To confer honour upon ; to honour. 
138a Wyclif Ecclus. xi. 23 Li^t is forsothe in the e3en of 

God, sodeynly to honesten [1388 to make onest; Vulg. 
honestare] the pore, a 1575 Abp. Parker Corr. {Par- 
ker Soc) 411 For his more estimation I have honested him 
with a room in the arches. 1609 B. Johsoh Sil. Worn. 1. iv, 
You have very mucb honested my lodging with your pre- 
sence. <ix6x3 OvEpauav A Wife (1638) 279 To honest it 
with the tittle of clemency. 

2. To cause to appear honest or honourable ; to 
justify, defend, excuse. 

1602 Warmer Alb. Eng. Epit (1612) 396 It stood him 
vpon to honest his actions. 1651 Charletoh Eph. <$• Citnm. 
Matrons 11. Pref., That learned and pious Divine ; who 
was willing to honest the poor womans lapse. 1654 H. 
L'Estrahgb Chas. I (1655) "86 Specious jweteoces they 
wanted not to honest, to justifie the enterprize. 

3. To ' make an honest woman of ' : see Honest 
a. 1 b. 

x6xx Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. xii. (1632) 717 Honested by 
lawfull matrimony, a 1652 Brome Cov. Card. v. iii, I ask 
no further satisfaction of you, then to be honested by 
marriage. 

% 4. nonce-use, from the adj. 

1669 Shadwell R. Shepherdess 1. i t You marry'd me to 
keep me honest, did you ? I'll honest you ; I will go in- 
stantly and meet 'em all three. 

f Hcnestate, v. Obs. rarer 0 , [f. L. honesldl-, 
ppl. stem of honeslare : see prcc] ' To honour * 
(Cockeram 1623). 

t Honesta tion. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. L. type 
*hotieslation-em, f. honest-are to Honest.] The 
action of making honourable ; something that does 
honour to one ; an honourable quality or attribute. 

1648 W. Montague Devout Ess. 1. x. § 6. 118 By which 
virtuous qualities and honestations they have been more 
happy than others in their applications to move the mindes 
of men. 

+ Hone'Stete. Obs. Also ones tete e. [a. OF. 

hotteslete (mod.F. /tonnJlet/, =* Pr. hvnesletat, Sp. 
honeslidad, Pg. honestidade) Com. Rom. type 
*honeslildt-em, for L. hottesldl-em.'] -Honesty. 
c 13x5 Shoreham 69 Jet scholdy nan3t Honestete so3wene. 
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1340 Ayenb. 53 pe uerste libbeb be be ulesse, be ober be his 
iolinete..be uerbe be his onestete. 1377 Lahgl. P. PL 
B. xv. 90 As holynesse and honestete [v. r. honeste] oute 
of holicherche spredeth. ^1386 Chaucer Clerk's T. 366 
Wedded with fortunat honestetee. 

t Hone'stify, v. Obs. nonce-rod. [f. L. honest- 
us honest + -FY.J trans. —Honesty. 3. 

a 165a Brome Mad Couple v. ii, I'le marry, and honest ifie 
her. 

Honestly Omestli), adv. [f. Honest a. + 
-ly 2 .] In an honest manner. 

fl. In an honourable or respectful manner, 
honourably, worthily, respectably ; in a seemly or 
becoming manner ; decently. Obs. 

1340 Ayenb. 47 Ofte hy sseaweb and di^teb ham be more 
quayntefiche and pe more honesteliche. c 1386 Chaucer 
Merck. T. 782 His housynge, his array, as honestly To his 
degree was maked as a kynges. c X400 Maundev. (Roxb.) 
vi. 20 He gers bam be keped honestly and wirschipfully. 
X504 Bury Wills (Camden) 104 Yf yt be so y* I.. fall to 

Eonerte, and may not leue honestly. XSS9 Ibid. 153 To 
ringe my bodie honestly to the grounde. X645 Ussher Body 
Div. (1647) 275 Friends and Neighbours should see that his 
body be honestly buried, and Funerals decently performed. 

2. With honourable or upright conduct; esp. 
without fraud or falsehood ; with honest intention 
or by honest means; sincerely, fairly, frankly, 
without disguise. 

X390 Gower Conf. III. 342 For he hath first his love 
founded Honestelich as for to wedde. 1428 E. E. Wills 
(1882) 78 That he gouerne hym goodly and onestly. 1526 
Pilgr. Perf (W. de W. 1531) 48 b, A man tbat hath a good 
crafte wherby he myght lyue honestly. 1597 Morlev 
Introd. Mnt. Ded., A nomber of honest poore men, who 
Hue (and that honestly) vpon teaching. x6«5 Haht Anat. 
Ur. n. ix. 1 10 He dealt honestlier then the Parson. 1755 
Berkelev Reasons not repl. to Walton § 7, 1 can honestly 
say, the more he explains, the more I am pu2xled. X738 
Swift Pol. Conversat. 185, I came honestly by it. X788 
V. Knox Winter Even, lxxvi. (R.), The stripling is often 
sent, .to the banks of the Ganges, tbere to heap up enormous 
riches, honestly if he can ; but at all events to fulfil the 
ultimate end of his mission. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. a) 
1. 99 He does not like honestly to confess that he is talking 
nonsense. 

t 3. Chastely, ' virtuously \ Obs. 

X3.. E. E. Allil. P. B. 705 Elle2 bay mo^t honestly ayber 
ober welde. 1613 Purchas Pilgrimage (16x4) 824 The 
married Women live honestly. 1691 Wood Ath. Oxon. II. 
56 Whether the Females lived honestly, 'tis not for me to 
dispute it. 

Ho*nestness. rare. [f.asprec. + -NES3.] The 
quality of being honest t&. Comeliness; orna- 
ment. Obs. b. Virtuousness ; honesty. 

c 14*0 Chron. Vilod. st. 569 Abonjt be tombe for honest- 
nas, Hit was y-sowed. 1556 J. Heywood Sfider $ F. 
xxxix. x6 Honestnes is vertousnes, and woorshipfulnes. 

Honesty (^Tiesti). Forms : 4-5 oneste, -ty, 
4-6 honeste, 5-6 -tee, 5-7 -tie, 6 -tye, 6- 
honesty. [a. OF. {h)oneste (12th c. in Litlr*, 
earlier (h)onestet It. oncslb, Sp. honestad, Pg. hon- 
eslaf), ad. L. honestds, -diem, n. of quality f. 
hones tus Honest, or ? honos honour.] 
I. The quality of being honest 

f 1. Honourable position or estate ; high rank ; 
respectability. Obs. 

1509 Fisher Fun. Serm. Ctess Richmond Wlcs. (1876) 
296 The straungers of honeste whiche . . resorteth for to 
vysyte the souerayne must be consydered. i5ao Caxton' s 
Chron. Eng. in. 19/2 He [Daniel].. was made a man of 
greate honeste. 

f b. Honour conferred or done ; respect. Obs. 

c 1330 R. Bkuhne Chron. (1810) 151 He sent his sister 
Tone with mykelle honeste. X382 Wyclip x Cor. xii. 23 
The membris that ben vnhonest, han more honeste. c 1400 
Destr. Troy 2861 pe lell gentils, pat Venus the worthy 
worshippit for god, And most honouret of other with 
oneste bere. 1531 Elyot Gov. 1. xx, Refuse nat to doe me 
that honestie in your presence, a 1553 Udall R oyster D. 
iv. iii. (Arb.) 63 More shame and harmcThen all thy life 
days thou canst do me honestie. 1613 J. Dijhster in 
Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. lxxiv. 2 There is an honesty 
which belongetb to the dead body of a man. 

+ c. Honour gained by action or conduct ; repu- 
tation, credit, good name. Obs. 

138a Wyclif Wisd. vii. 11 Vnnoumhrahle honeste [is] hy 
the hondis of it. 1513 More Rich. Ill (1883) 56 Doctonr 
Shaa by his sermon loste hys honestie, and sone after his 
life. 15*6 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 173 h, He hath 
sclaundred me before many, & so I haue lost myne 
honesty. 1548 Udali. Erasm. Par. (?) Pref. 15 Defence of 
their owne poore honesties. 

fd. concr. [collect.) Honourable or respectable 
people. (Cf. the quality.) Obs. rare. 

1563 Aap. Pahkeb Articles, That vseth.. delay to make 
any accompte in the presence of the honestye in the parish. 
1575 J« Still Gamm, Gurton iv. ii. in Hazl. Dodsley III. 
228 If such a toy be used oft among the honesty, It may 
[not] beseem a simple man of your and my degree. 

f2. The quality of wbat is becoming or befit- 
ting; decency, decorum ; comeliness. Obs. 

137S Barbour Bruce 1. 548 Hys Eyu with his hand closit 
he, For to dey with mar honeste. c X400 Maundev. (1839) 
xx. 221 The ordynanccne the honestee ne the clennesse 
is not so arrayed there, as it is here. X538 Stabkey Eng. 
land 1. i. 2 [They] lyuyd lyke wylde bestys in the woodys, 
wythout lawys and rulys of honesty. X547 Homilies 1. Gd. 
Wks. 111. (1859) 5? How tnc h Profession of chastity was 
kept, it is more honesty to pass over in silence. 1652 
Needham tr. Selden's Mare CI. 36 For honestie sake, and 
for the friendship whicb the Repuhlick had with the hous 
of Austria. 
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3. Honourable character. 

fa. Formerly in a wide general sense, including 
all kinds of moral excellence worthy of honour. 

1340 Ham pole Pr. Consc. 5829 'A gude castelle' he says 
'kepes he J>at his body kepes in honest,'. 1390 Gowbr 
Con/. III. 272 Nought only upon chastete, But upon alle 
honeste. c 1^3,0 Syr Gener. (Roxb.) 1856, I shal be glad 
him forto see, Mi worship to kepe with honestie. 1548 
Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. Matt, ii. 26 Encreased in all 
kynde of honestie, and heauenlye giftes. x6zi B. Jonson 
Catiline in. ii, Let not .'.wicked friendship force What 
honesty and vertue cannot work. 

fb. spec. Chastity; the honour or virtue of a 
woman. Obs. 

c 1385 Chaucer L. G. W. 1673 Hypsip., Why lyked me 
thy yelow heer to see More then the boundes of myn 
honestee. CX400 Destr. Troy 2965 Hit were sittyng for 
sothe, & semly for wemen . . ouer nil, pere onesty attell to 
saue. 1573 J. Sanfobo Hours Recreat. (5576) 158 A poore 
manne proude, a woman without honestie. 1621 Burton 
Anat. Mel. in. iii. 11. i. (1651) 612 It was commonly 
practised in Diana's temple, for women to go barefoot over 
hot coals to try their honesties. 1634 Sir T. Herbert 
Trav. 52 A Venus (like in honestie, though not in beautie). 
f c. Generosity, liberality, hospitality. Obs. 

c 1400 Cato*s Mor. 152 in Cursor M. App. iv. 1671 pat pou 
has gitin to pe, vse hit in honeste & be no3t calde nixing. 
1551 Recoroe Cast. Kturwl. (1556) 138 A manne not onlye 
of grcate learning, hut also of as great honesty in seekioge 
to profite all men by his trauailL 1607 Shaks. Timon Ml. 
i. 29 A Noble Gentleman 'tis, if he would not keep so good 
a house, .euery man has his fault, and honesty is his. 

d. Uprightness of disposition and conduct ; 
integrity, truthfulness, straightforwardness : the 
quality opposed to lying, cheating, or stealing. 
(The prevailing modern sense.) 

1579 Lvlv Euphues (Arb.) 19^ Yet hath he shown him* 
self as far from honestie, as he is from age, and as full of 
craft, as he is of courage. 1599 Sanovs Europas Spec. (1632) 
102 Out grossc conceipts, who think honestie the best 
policie. 1601 Shaks. Jut.^ C. 11. i. 127 What other Oath, 
Then Honesty to Honesty ingag'd, That this shall he, or we 
will fall for it. 1657 R. Ligon Barbadoes (1673) 121 The 
Saylers will as certainly take it, as you trust it to their 
honesties. 1737 De Foe Syst. Magic 1. i. (1840) 18 Honesty 
shall be praised: and starved, .to be high and great, is to be 
wise and good. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. vii. II. 221 
Either of the two suppositions was fatal to the King's 
character for honesty. 

e. transf. of things : cf. Honest a. 4 c. 

184a Bischoff Woollen Manuf. (1862) 1 1. 95 The German, 
or rather the Polish cloth, cannot be depended upon for 
honesty, in either the breadth or the length of the cloth. 

II. 4. a. The popular name of Lunaria biennis, 
a cruciferous plant with large purple (sometimes 
white) flowers and flat round semi-transparent pods 
(whence the name),commonly cultivated in gardens. 
Also applied to other species of Lunaria. 

1597 Geraroe Herbal 11. cxvii. 378 We cal this herb in 
English Pennie flower . . in Nortnfolk, Sattin, and white 
Sattin, and among our women it is called Honestie. 1794 
Martyn Rousseau's Bot. ii. 31 The second class contains 
those whose seed vessel is a silicle . . as . . honesty. 1868 
G. Macdonalo R. Falconer II. 44 Purple-black heartseases, 
and thin-filmed silver pods of hooesty. 1884 Miller 
Ptaut-n., Lunaria biennis, Bolbonac, Common Honesty. 

b. (In full, Maidetis Honesty^ A local name 
of wild Clematis or Virgin's Bower (C, Vitalba). 

1640 Parkinson Tkeat. Bot. 384 The Italians call it 
Vitalba. .and in English of most country people where it 
groweth Honestie. aicV^AuBREY Wilts. (R. Soc. MS.) 
120 (Britten & H.) About Michaelmass all the hedges about 
Thick wood., are as it were hung with raaydens honesty: 
which looks very fine. 1888 Berks. Gloss., Honesty, the 
wild clematis is always so called. 

f c. Small Honesty : an old name for various 
species of Pink (Dianthus). Obs. 

1578 Lytk Dodoens 11. vii. 156 Called in Englishe by 
diuers names, as Pynkes, Soppes in wine, feathered Gillofers, 
and small Honesties. 1597 Gerarde Herbal 11. clxxiii. 478. 

Honewort (h^-nwspit). [See quot. 1633.] A 
name for Corn Parsley (Petroselinum segetu/n) ; 
also erroneously extended to other umbelliferous 
plants, as Sison Aniomum, Trinia vulgaris, and 
Cryptotmnia canadensis. 

1633 Johnson Gerarde' s Herbal 1018 Of Corne Parsley or 
Honewort .. About the yeere 1625, I saw Mistriss Ursula 
Leigh.. gather it in the wheate ershes about Mapledurham 
. . who told me it was called Honewort, and that her 
Mother . . taught her to use it .. for a swelling which shce 
had in her left cheekc.This swelling her Mother called 
by the name of a Hone ; hut asking whether such tumors 
were in the said Isle [of Wight— where the mother lived] 
. .usually called Hones she could not tell. 171 1 J. Petiver 
in Phit. Trans. XXVII. 382 Its lower Leaves like Hone- 
wort, but deeper cut. 1879 Britten & Holland Plant-n. 

Honey (h»*ni), sb. {a.) Forms: a. 1 hums, 
hunses, 3 huni}, 3-4 huni, (uni), 4-5 huny, (4 
houny, 5 Sc. hwnie, -ny), 6-7 hunny. 0. 4-7 
honi, (5 ony, hoony), 4-8 hony, 5-6 honye, 5- 
honey, (6-7 honie, honnie, honny). 7. Sc. and 
north. 7- hinny, -ie, -ey. [OE. hunig - OFris. 

tt^(mod.Fris. d tal. hunig, -ing, huynig, honning, 
-ig), OS. honeg, -ig(MDu. honich, -inc, Du. honig, 
-ing, MLG. honnich, LG. honnig), OHG. honag, 
/wnang (MHG. honec, -ic, -ich, G. honig), ON. 
hunang (OSw. hunagh, honag, Sw. homing, Da. 
honning) :— OTeut. *huna(n)go m neut. , not recorded 
in Gothic, which has instead milip — Gr. ftcXtr-. 
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The 0 forms are mainly graphic, in accordance 
with the usual ME. writing of 0 instead oiu before 
n ; bnt there may have been a northern form *honi f 
to which mod.Sc. hinnie goes back (like brither f 
mither) through ii, 0, to 0.] 

1. A sweet viscid fluid, of various shades from 
nearly white to deep golden, being the nectar of 
flowers collected and worked up for food by 
certain insects, esp. the honey-bee. 

<: 8*§ Vesp. Psalter xviii. 11 \x\x. 10] Swoctran ofer hunig 
and biobread. c 893 K. JElfred Oros. 1. i. § 23 J>aer (Est- 
land] bid swy5e mycel hunix & fisc[n]ao\ c 1200 Ormin 
0225 Itt wass huni3 off pe feld. c\zy> Hali Meid.o Ha 
IickeS huni of pornes, 1*97 R. Glouc (1724) 43 Hony 

6 mylk per ys rauche. a 1300 Cursor M. 21296 pe stile 
o matheu, water it was . . And john honi suet als suilk. 
£1394 P. PI. Crede 726 Dranes dop nou3t but drynkep 
vp |?e huny. 1422 tr. Secreta Secret. , Priv. Priv. 
(E. E. T. S.) 247 Hote drynke makyd wyth Hoony. 1483 
Cat A. Angl. 192/1 To make Huny, metlifacere. 1508 Fisher 

7 Penit. Ps. exxx. Wks. (1876) 227 O swete wordes, more 
sweter than hony and suger. 1563 W1N3BT Wks. (1890) II. 
48 Quhais speche wes . . nocht wordis sa mekle as certane 
hwnie. 158a T. Watson CenturU of Love xii. Poems 
(Arb.) 48 Hunny miat with gall. 1590 Spenser F. Q. 
11. iii. 24 Sweete wordes, like dropping honny, she did 
shed. x6n Bible Exod. iii. 8 A lande flowing with milke 
and hony. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 612 There be three things 
in vse for Sweetnesse, Sugar, Honey, Manna, 1794 Burns 
My Tocher's the yewtl, It's a' for the hiney he'll cherish the 
bee. 1838 Thiblwall Greece axxvii. V. 21 His hody, im- 
mersed in honey, was carried home for a royal burial. 

b. With qualifications. 

Honey of borax, Borax h., a mixture of clarified 
honey and borax, used as a remedy in aphthous diseases 
(Hohlyn Diet. Med. Terms, 1844). f Corn h., Stone h. 
(see quot. 1609). Clarified h., honey melted in a water- 
bath and freed from scum. Clover h., Heather h., 
that gathered from these flowers respectively. + Live h. 

We quot. 1609). Unripe tu (see quot. 1884). Virgin h., 
hlte h., honey that flows from the cells spontaneously 
without pressure, being that made by bees that have not 
swarmed. Wild h., t Wood h. 9 that made by wild bees. 

c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. iii. 4 Hys mete waes. .wudu-huni^. 
c 1200 Tnn. Colt. Horn. 139 Moren and wilde uni was his 
mete, c 1430 T wo Cookery.bks. 29 Do per-to hwyte Hony 
or Sugre. Ibid. 35 Take wyne & pouder Gyngere, 
Canelle, & a lytil claryfyid hony. 1526 Tinoale Matt. 

iii. 4 Hys meate was. .wylde hony. 1607 Topsell Four-f. 
Beasts (1658) 165 This powder with Hony-Attick, taketh 
away the spots in the face. 1609 C. Butler Fern. Mon. 
(1634) 108 While it continueth liquid, and will run of it self, 
it is called Live-honey : when it is turned white and hard . . 
it is called Corn-honey, or Stone-honey. (1x648 Digby 
Closet Open. (1677) 4 It is of three sorts, Virgin-honey, 
Life-honey, and Stock-honey. 1727-41 Chambers Cycl. s.v., 
We have two kinds of honey, white and yellow. — The white, 
met album, called also virgin honey, trickles out spon- 
taneously from the comb, by turning it up. 1884 Phin 
Diet. Apicutt. 73 Unripe Honey, honey from which the 
water has not been sufficiently evaporated. 

2. Applied to products of the nature of", or re- 
sembling honey : esp. a. the nectar of flowers ; 
b. a preparation consisting of the expressed juice 
of dates or other fruit of palm trees. 

1732 Pope Ess. Man 11. 90 Taste the honey, and not 
wound the flow'r. 1737 Whiston yosephus, Wars yews 

iv. viii. § 3 The better sort of them Ipalm trees], when they 
are pressed, yield an excellent kind of honey. 1836 Mac- 
cillivbay tr. Humboldfs Trav. xxv. 387 This juice or 
honey has an agreeable acid taste. 1855 Tennyson Maud 
1. iv. x, The honey of poison-flowers. 1883 V. Stu abt Egypt 
271 The treacle which drains from the sugar is called black 
honey, and is much used by the natives. 1885 Gbay Bot. 
Text-bk. II. 451 The nectar .. is the sweetish liquid com- 
monly called the ' honey ' of the flower, secreted by certain 
specialized organs known as nectar-glands. 

3. (? Short for honey-cake^) Singing hinny, a 
currant cake baked on a girdle, north. 

183a W. Stephenson Local Poems 27 Ma canny bairns 
come get your tea, I've made a singing hinny. 185$ Corn- 
wall 283 The Cornish cottage has no 'singing hinnies', 
or rich girdle cakes. 

4. Jig. Sweetness. 

1592 Shaks. Rom. yut. v. iii. 92 Death that hath 
suckt the honey of thy breath. 1613 — Hen. VIII, in. ii. 
22 Matter, .that for euer marres The Hony of his Language. 
1738 Popr Epil. Sat. 1. 67 The Honey dropping from 
Favonio's tongue. 1855 Thackebav Nnvcomes t. 216 Mrs. 
Mack was not all honey. 1893 Stevenson Catriona 365 
He said it with a serious heat of admiration that was honey 
to the girl. 

5. A term of endearment : Sweet one, sweet- 
heart, darling. (Now chiefly Irish and, in form 
hinnie, hinny, Sc. and Northnmbr.) 

c 1350 Will. Palerne 1655 William .. seide, ' mi hony, mi 
hert al hoi pou me makest'. ^1386 Chaucer Miller's T. 
431 Alisoun his hony deere. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems 
lxxv. 3 My hwny [v.r. hunny], my hart, my hoip, my 
heill. c j6oo Timon 11. i. (Shaks. Soc.) 24 My sparrow, 
my hony, my duck, my cony. 1607 Tourneub Rev. Trag. 
H. ii, Hunny, how's this? 1712 Abbuthnot yohn Bull 111. 
vi, Our affairs, Honey, are in a bad condition. 1749 
Fielding Tent Jones vn. vi, Follow her, boy, follow her; 
run in, run in, that's it, honeys. 1809-12 Mar. Edgewobth 
Ennui viii. Wks. 1832-3 Vl. 74 Have done being wild, 
honey-dear, and be a credit to your family. x8i8 Scott 
// rt. Midi xvi, Where did he change his clothes again, 
hinny? ai8*$ Song in Brockett s.v. Ilinney, Where hest 
thou been, maw canny hinny ? 1832 Mbs. Tbollope Dom. 
Mann. Amer. (1894) I. 140 My children ; . she always 
addressed by their Christian names, excepting when she 
substituted the word ' honey '. 

6. attrib. and Comb. a. Of, for, pertaining to, 



HONEY. 

or connected with honey; as honey bike, brake 

(see Bbake sbfi 1), -cake, colour, -crock, -cup, 
drink, -harvest, -knife, -mead, -pore, -scale, -shop, 
-time, wine, etc. 

c 1460 Towneley Myst. v. 4 The smell of my son is lyke To 
a feld with flouris, or *hony hike. 154a Udall tr. Erasm. 
Apoph. zx8 bis [119] Fair and smoothe speakyng.. Diogenes 
customably vsed to call an *hony brake, or a snare of honey. 
1710 Aodison Ta/lerlio. 255 P 2 It was usual for the Priest 
. . to feast upon the Sacrifice, nay the *Honey-Cake. 1853 
Hickie tr. Aristoph. (1872) II. 418, I will now knead you 
a honey-cake. 16x1 Florio, Melichlorone, a stone partly 
yellow and partly of an *hony colour. 1596 Spenser F. Q. 
v. ii. 33 Like foolish flies about an *hony-crocke. 1833 
Tennyson Poems 70 Like to the dainty bird . . Draining 
the *honeycups. a 1648 Digby Closet Open. (1669) 97 To 
make *Honey drink. To two quarts of water take one 
pound of Honey, a 1700 Dbyden Ovid (T.), Bees., 
bring Their *honey-harvest home. 1843 Zoologist I. 28 
An abundant honey-harvest. 1884 Phin Diet. Aficult., 
* Honey-knife, 1. A long thin knife used for separating the 
combs from the sides of a box-hive. 2. A knife . . used 
for cutting-otT the caps of the honey-cells, a 1735 Arbuth- 
not Congress 0/ Bees Misc. Wks. 1751 II. 141 The first 
Foundation of their Work the skilful *Honey Masters call 
Comtnosis. 1845 Lindley Sch. Bot. iv. (1858) 26 Petals 
numerous, small, with a *honey-pore at the hack. 1831 
Don Gard. Diet. Gloss., * Honey-scales, the scales in flowers 
which secrete honey. 1658 Rowland Movfefs Theat. Ins. 
006 The Bees do frequently resort thither . . their nest or 
♦Honey-shop is not far off. X552 Huloet, *Hony tyme 
when it is rypely gathered. > 

b. objective and obj. gen., as honey-dresser, 
-farmer, -gatherer, -hunter, -maker, -worker; 
honey -bearing, -dropping, -eating, -gathering, 
-making, -secreting, -storing, -yielding, etc., sbs. 
and adjs. Also Honey-eater. 

x6xi Florio, JI/^/j/irw,..*honie-bearing. 155* Huloet, 
*Hony dressers, mellisones. X596 Fiti-Gefkray Sir F. 
Drake (x88x) 82 *Honie-dropping Aganippes fount. 1679 
M. Rusdbn Further Discov. Bees 53 *Hony-gathering being 
past, the Bees have no more need of them [drones]. 1853 
Lyhch Self-lmprov. ii. 40 The continued honey-gathering 
of the bee. 1608 Topsell Serpents 68 There are none Idle, 
although they be not all *Honny-makers. x88x Encycl. 
Brit. XII. 136/1 *Honey-secrcting glands are to he met 
with on the leaves. 

c. parasynthetlc, as honey-coloured, -hearted, etc., 
adjs. Also Honey-lipped, -mouthed, etc. d. 
similattve, etc., as honey-brown, -dun, -pale, -tast- 
ing, -yellow ; honey-like adjs. Also Honey-sweet. 
e. instrumental, as honey-bubbling, -flowing, -heavy, 
-laden, -loaded, -steeped, -stored, etc., adjs. 

1596 Fitz-Geffbay Sir F. Drake (1881) 89 Agaoippes 
*honv-bubling fountaine. 1879 Browning Ivan Ivanov. 62 
The bush of *honey-coloured beard, a 1000 Guthlac 1276 
in Exeler Bk., Wyrta jehlowene *huni3-flowende. 1580 
Siohev Arcadia 1. Wks. 1725 1. 3 The honey-flowing speech 
that breath doth carry. 1884 Miss Gobdon-Cumming in 
Cent. Mag. XXVII. 920 * Honey-laden blossoms. 1698 J. 
Petiveb in Phit. Trans. XX. 323The bottom of each Flower 
contains a *Hony-like Liquor. 161 x Flobio, Melino, honie- 
sweete, *honie-tasting. 1838 T. Thomson Cliem. Org. 
Bodies 524 It is *honey-ye}low, transparent, hrittle. 

7. Special Combinations : honey-ant, an ant of 
the genus Mymtecocystus, the workers of which iu 
summer have the abdomen distended with honey, 
which the others feed upon when food becomes 
scarce ; f honey-apple, (a) in OE., a lozenge or 
pastille containing honey; (b) tr. L. melimelum, 
Gr. fMtXtfirjXoVj 6 a sweet-apple, an apple grafted 
on a quince 1 (Liddell and Sc.) ; honey-badger = 
Honey-ratel ; honey-bag, the enlargement of 
the alimentary canal in which the bee carries its 
honey ; honey-basket, the corbiculum of the bee : 
cf. quot. s.v. Basket sb. 7; honey-bearer, a 
honey-ant which stores up in its distensible abdomen 
the honey collected by the workers; t hon ©y- 
beer, ?mead; honey -cell, a cell of a honey- 
comb ; honey -creeper, a bird of the Neo-tropical 
family Carebidx or Dacnididx ; honey-extractor 
(see quols.) ; honey-fall = Honey-dew 1 ; also 
; t honey-fly = Honey-bee ; honey-gate 
(see qnot.) ; honey-gland, a gland secreting 
honey, a nectary ; honey-holder = honey-bearer ; 
honey-kite = Honey-buzzard ; honey-man, a 
man who sells honey or has charge of bees ; 
honey-mark = honey-spot; honey-moth, the 
honeycomb molh ; + honey-people, fanci- 
fully applied to honey-bees; thoney-rore == 
Honey-dew 2; honey-soap (see quot.); fhoney- 
eop, a sop made with honey ; also, a term of 
endearment ; f honey-spot, a mole on the flesh ; 
honey-stomach = honey-bag ; honey-sucker, 
one that sucks honey; spec, applied to birds of 
the family Meliphagidx, and popularly to various 
other small birds, as the Carebidx, Nectariniidm 
(sun-birds), etc.: cf. Honey-eater; f honey- 
tear (OE. htmigtear, ME. hunitiar, -ter), virgin 
honey, nectar ; sweet wine ; honey-tube, one of 
the two setiform tubes on the upper side of the 
abdomen of an aphis, which secrete a sweet fluid ; 
honey-water, water with honey dissolved in it ; 
honey- week (nonce-wd.) f a honeymoon lasting 
only a week ; + honey-wooled a., having wool 
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of a honey colour; honey -words, words of 
sweetness, honeyed words : cf. B. 

1882 Proctor Nature Stud. 27 The *honey-ants are a 
nocturnal species. 1894 Westtn. Gaz. 27 Feb. 1/3 Our 
human specialists are never quite so utterly sacrificed to 
their kind as the honey-ants. ^700 Epinal Gloss. 830 
Pasteltas, *hunaegaepL a 1000 Ags. Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 
279/25 Passteltus, hunisasppel. s 678 Littleton La t. Diet., 
A honey-apple, melimelum. 2884 J. S. Kincslev St ami. 
Nat. Hist. V. 392 The ratels or *hoaey badgers . . surpass 
the skunk in burrowing activity. 1590 Shaks. Mids. N. 
ill. i. 171 The *honie-bags steale from the humble Bees. 
1774 Golosm. Nat. Hist. (1862) II. iv. xl 518 The .. 
honey-bag . . when filled* appears like an oblong bladder. 
188a Proctor Nature Stud. 26 This species (honey-ants] 
..possesses, apparently at least, a fourth caste, that of the 
*honey-bearers, whose abdomen is distended till it is almost 
spherical. 1731 Medley Kotben's Cape G. Hope II. 57 
They owe not their healths a little to the simplicity of their 
drink, which is only water, milk, and *honey-beer. 2885 
J. S. Kingsley Stand. Nat. Hist. IV. 540 The *booey- 
creepers in the New World 1 represent 1 the snn-birds. 1884 
Phin Diet. Aptcult., * Honey-extractor y a machine by 
means of which the honey is thrown out of the cells by 



centrifugal force. 159778 Bp. Hall Sat. m. i. 16 They 
Hckt oake leaues besprint with *hony fall. 1855 Whitby 
Gloss., Honey/ally a befalment of good things. ' They have 



had a brave honeyfall lately/ 1483 Caxton CatoWjb, 
The poure man had in hys gardyn many *hony flees or 
bees. 1591 Sylvester Dt* Bartas 1. vii. 591 Prince and 
People, rise, And rua to School among the Hony-Flies. 
a 1700 ia Palgrave Gold. Treas. (1863) 73 The care- 
burthen'd booey-fly. 1884 Phin Diet. Apicult. 44 Since 
thick honey does not flow freely through the ordinary 
faucet, beekeepers have adopted the ' molasses-gate ' as it is 
called. When used for honey it is properly called a *honey- 
gate. 1874 Lubbock Wild Flowers Hi. 54 The *honey- 
glands are . . situated in pairs at the base of the petals. 
1894 Westnu Gaz. 27 Feb.1/3 The specialised *hooey-holders 
are fed by the workers till they can contain no more without 
danger of an explosion. 1883 CasselCs Nat. Hist. III. 290 
The * Honey- Kite inhabits.. the greater part of Europe. 
155a Huloet, *Hony man, or seller of hony, mellarins. 
1836-48 B. D. Walsh Aristoph. t Knights h. iv, Honey men 
besides, Prepared to join his banners, a 1803 Young Benjie 
xii. in Child Ballads (1886) lxxxvL II. 282/2 *0 how shall 
we her ken ? '. . ' There's a *booey-mark on her chin.* 1832 
J. Rennie Butterff. <$• Moths 211 Tineidae. .Galleria . . The 
4 Honey [moth] (tf. alveria). 1855 M rs. Gatty Parables fr. 
Nat. Ser. 1. (1869) 23 The mischievous honey moth has laid 
her eggs in our combs. 1598 Sylvester Du Bartas n. i. 
ill. Furies 336 Never did the. .king Of*hony-people..Lead 
to the field .. More busie buzzers. 163a Vicars tr. Virgil 
(N.), He. .felt loves *honey-rore Soak in. 1878 H. Beaslry 
DruggisVs Receipt Bk. (ed. 8) 239 The *honey soap usually 
sold, consists of fine yellow soap perfumed with oil of 
dtronella. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems Ixxv. 30 My *hwny 
soppis, my sweit possodie. iS9« Percivall Sp. Dict^ 
Cahinas, hony sops made of bread, hony and water. 1606 
Wily Beguiled ia Harl. Dodsley IX. 269 Ha, my sweet 
honey-sops 1 how dost thou ? 1547 Salesburv Welsh Dict.y 
Man geniy Mole, *hooy spotte. £1050 Gloss, in Wr.- 
Wulcker 370/37 Careney cerenes, o35e *buni5teares. a 1175 
Cott. Horn. 217 fflic word of him swete, al swa aa huni tiar 
felle upe 3aire hierte. a 1240 Urcisun Ibid. 183 Ihesu 
swete.. mi leof .. Min huniter. 1884 Sedgwick tr. Clans' 
Zool. 569 Many of them [Aphidar] possess, on the dorsal 
surface of the antepenultimate segment, two * *honey tubes', 
from which is secreted a sweet fluid — the honey dew — 
which is eagerly sought for by ants. 1597 A. M. tr. 67**7- 
lemeau's Fr. Chirurg. 23 b/2 He most washe his mouthe 
with *hooye-water, to the purifyioge of the dissease. 179a 
Nelson 5 Feb. in Nicolas Disp. (1845) 1. 292 To tell her 
where hoaey-water is sold in Norwich. 1833 T. Hook 
Widow <$- Marquess x. (1842) 143 The happy couple left 
town .. to pass the *honey week — for they had not time 
to make a moon of it. 1607 Topsell Four-/. Beasts 
598 Their best sheep . . near the Alpes, they are gray or 
*hony-wolled. 1593 Barnpield Cassatidra xxi. in Poems 
(Arb.) 70 Scarce were these * hony words breath'd from her 
lips. j8i8 Keats Endym. in. 420 Tears, and smiles, and 
honey-words. 

b. In names of plants and fruits : honey-apple 
(see 7) ; honey-balm, a labiale plant, Melittis 
Melissopkyllum ; honey-berry, the sweet beny 
of a West Indian tree, Melicocca bijuga ; also, 
that of the Nettle-tree of Southern Europe, Celtis 
australis ; honey-blob (hinny-) Sc., a sweet 
yellow gooseberry; honey-bloom, the Fly-trap 
of North America, Apocynum androsxmifo- 
lium; honey-bottle (local), the bloom of Erica 
Telralix; honey-bread, the Carob {Ceratonia 
Siliqud) ; honey-cherry, a sweet variety of 
cherry ; honey-garlio, a name of Allium siculum 
{Nectaroscordum) ; honey-locuet, name of the 
thorny leguminous trees of the North American 
genus Glcdilschia,esp. G. triacanthos ; also applied 
to the mesquit, Prosopis juliflora, a similar tree 
found in the South-western States ; honey-lotus, 
a local name of the White Melilot, Mclilotus alba ; 
f honey-meal [tr. L. melimelum]^ honey -apple b. 
(see 7) ; honey-mesquit, Prosopis julfflora (see 
honey-locust) ; honey-pear, a sweet variety of 
pear ; honey-plant, a plant yielding nectar ; ' the 
genus Hoya 1 (Miller) ; 'Meliantkus \Treas. Bol.) ; 
in Tasmania, Richea scoparia (Morris Austral 
Eng.) ; honey-pod honey-mesquit (Cent. Did.); 
honey-stalka sb. pi., applied by Shakspere to 
the stalks or flowers of clover; honey-wood, 
the Tasmanian tree Bedfordia salicina (Morris). 
See also Honeysuckle, Honeywort. 

188* J. Smith Diet. Econ. PL, * Honey ♦berry of Guiana 
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.. where it forms large forests. 1746 H. Walpole Lett. 
(1820) 1. 144 He stopped.. to buy* honey-blobs, as the Scotch 
call^ gooseberries. 1855 Thackeray Newcomes xxiii, Con. 
fessing. .that she preferred it to the rasps and hinnyblobs 
in her grand mama's garden. % 1880 Jefferies Gt. Estate 6 
Wild moor-like lands, beautiful with heaths and *honey- 
hottle. 1757 A. Cooper Distiller tn. Hi. (1760) 22 1 The black 
Heart Cherry, the common red Cherry, the black Cherry, the 
Merry or *Honey Cherry. 1884 Miller Plant-n^ Necta- 
roseordunty * Honey-Garlic. 1788 Chambers'* Cycl. % *Honey- 
locust. 1 8xa Brackenridge Views Louisiana (181 4) 104 
Beautiful woods of tall oak, walnut, mulberry, sassafras, 
honey locust. 161 x Cotgr., Pomtne de paradis, an excel- 
lent sweet apple .. some also call so our *Honnymeale, or 
S. Jobns apple. 1664 Evelyn Kal. Hort. (1729) 220 Apples 
.. Pearmain, Pear-apple, Honey-meal. 1845 Statist. Acc. 
Scot I. IV. 60 The..*honey pears which were produced in 
the orchard. 1880 Iepferies Gt. Estate ii. 25 She watched 
the bees busy at the sweet-scented '*honey-plant\ 1588 
Shaks. Tit. A. iv. iv. 91 Words more sweet, and yet more 
dangerous Then baites to fish, or *bony stalkes to sheepe. 

B. adj. [from the atlrib.usc in 7, and fig. senses 
4 and 5.] 

L Resembling, or of the nature of, honey ; sweet, 
honeyed ; lovable, dear. lit. and Jig. 

£1450 Lydg. Secrees 378 Oinerus with the hony mouth. 
c 1571 Gascoicne Fruiies Warre (1831) 210 Rethorike that 
hoonnie harmclesse arte. 159a Shaks. Ven. <$■ Ad. 16 A 
thousand home secrets shall thon know. 1596 — 1 Hen. IV, 
1. ii. 179 My good sweet Hony Lord, ride with vs tomorrow. 
1609 B. Jonson Case is altered v. iv, My most honey gold 1 
1631 Weever Anc. Fun. Mon. 20 And to bring you this 
honie example, a 1700 Dryoen (J«)> Why, honey bird, 
1 bought him on purpose for thee, c 1822 Bed does Poems, 
Pygmalion 162 As if sweet music's hooiest heart did break 1 

S. Comb, (parasynthelic) : see A. 6 c. 

Honey, z>. arch. [f. prec sb.] 

fl. trans. To make sweet with or as with 
honey ; to sweeten, dulcify, lit. and Jig. Obs. 

13.. August in 496 in Horstmann Alteng. Leg. (1878) 1. 
70 Wib hony of henene ihonied swete. c 1430 Lvdg. Secrees 
882 Sugryd galle hoayed with Collusyoun. 16x2 T. Scott 
Belg. Pismire 40 The brimme whereof shee hath cunningly 
hunnied with faire pretences of seeming pietie. 1645 
Rutherford Tryal <$• Tri. Faith xv. (1845) 164 The law of 
God, honeyed with the love of Christ. 

f 2. To address as • honey *, to nse endearing 
terms to. Obs. 

1602 Marstom Antonto y s Rev. 1. 1. Wks. 1856 1. 75 Canst 
thon not hony me with fluent speach? 1631 Chettlb 
Hoffman (N.), If he be po worse; that is doe worse, And 
honey me in my death-stinging thoughts. 

b. absol. or intr. To use honeyed or endearing 
words ; to talk fondly or sweetly, arch, and U.S. 

1602 Shaks. Ham. iil iv. 93 Honying and making loue 
Oucr the nasty Stye. 1847 Tennyson Princess Prol. 115 
One Discuss'd his tutor, rough to common men But honey- 
ing at the whisper of a lord. 1884 — ^*^ ProL, The 
King came honeying about her. 

f 3. trans. To coax, flatter, tickle, delight. Obs. 

1604 Marston & Webster Malcontent in. ii, O unpeer- 
able 1 inveotion ! rare ! Thou god of policy ! it honeys 
me. 1605 Chapman, etc. Eastw. Hoe Hi. ii. D iv b, Was 
euer Rascall honnied so with poison ? 1622 Fletcher Sp. 
Curate iv. ii, I am honyed with the project. 

Honey-bear, 

1. A small quadruped, somewhat larger than a 
polecat, the potto or kinkajou, Cercoleptes caudi- 
volvulus, a native of tropical America. 

1838 Swainson Anim. in Menag. 77 Baron Humboldt 
affirms that it [the Potto] makes use of its long tongue to 
suck honey, and hence is a great destroyer of the nests of 
bees : this habit has procured for it. .the name of the Honey 
Bear. 1883 Lady Brassey The Trades 452 From Colon 
one of the officers had brought back a honey-bcar— an in- 
telligent brute, about the size of a mongoose. 

2. The sloth-bear, Mclursus labiatus, of India. 
1875 Encycl. Brit. HI. 462/1 There is hut one species, the 

Sloth or Honey Bear. .It inhabits the mountainous regions 
of India. 1880 A. R. Wallace I si. Life iii. 44 The great 
features of the Oriental region are, the long-armed apes, 
the orang-utans, the tiger, the sun-bears and honey-bears. 

Honey-bee. A bee that gathers and stores 
honey, esp. the common hive-bee. 

c 1566 J. Aloav tr. Boaystuau's Theat. World N iv b, 
Athenor writeth that honie Bees and other flies chased out 
of a towne all the inhabitantes thereof. 1614 Raleigh 
Hist. World 1. (1634) 75 Some affirme that hee (Jupiter) was 
fed by Honi-Bees. 1663 Gerbier Counsel F v b, Your 
Honey-bee-like disposition. 1835 W. Irving Tour Prairies 
62 Some of the ancient settlers . . pretend to give the very 
year when the honey bee first crossed the Mississippi. 

Ho*ney-bird. 

f 1. A fanciful name for a bee. Obs. 

1605 Sylvester Du Bartas 11. iii. iv. Captaines 1143 
Quails (havelbut One Chief, the Hony-birds but One, One 
Master-Bee. 

2. A bird that feeds on honey or Ihe nectar of 
flowers, as those of the family Melipkagidx. Cf. 
Honey-eater, -suckek. 

1870 Wilson A ustral. Songs 99 Honey-birds loitered to 
suck at the wattle. 1898 Morris Austral Eng. s.v. Honey* 
eatery The whole series are sometimes called Honey- birds. 

3. «= Honey-guide i. 

1850 R. G. Cumming Hunters Life S. A/r. (ed. 2) I. 41, 
I saw to-day for the first time the honey -bird. This extra- 
ordinary little bird, .will invariably lead a person following 
it to a wild -bees* nest. 1893 Selous Trap. S. E. A/r. 455 
Two of our Kafirs . . had gone in pursuit of a honey-bird. 

Honey-buzzard. A bird of prey of the genus 
Pernis, esp. Ihe European species P. apivorus, 
which feeds chiefly on tne larvae of bees and wasps. 
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1674 Ray Words, Eng. Birds 82 The Hooey-Buzzard : 
Butco apivorus. 1766 Pennant Zool. (1768) I. 146 As he 
[Mr. Willughby] found the combs of wasps in the nest, he 
gave this species the name of the honey buzzard. 1883 
Cassettes Nat. Hist. III. 289 Crows and Rooks mob the 
Honcy-Buzzard with almost the same eagerness as they 
chase the Eagle-Owl. 

Honeycomb (lurnikJnm), sb. * Forms : see 
Honey and Comb. [OE. kunigcamb. f. hunig 
Honey + camb Comb sb. 1 (sense 8).] 

I. A structure of wax containing two series of 
hexagonal cells separated by thin partitions, formed 
by bees for the reception of honey and their eggs. 

The shape and arrangement of the cells secures the greatest 
possible economy at once of space and of material. 

rtio$o Liber ScintiL x. (1889) 50 Sawl jefylled trytt 
hnnixcamb [fauum]. c 1275 Pass. Our Lord 616 in O. E. 
Misc. 54 Hi hym. .brouhten of one visse ibred And ek enne 
huny-comb. a 1340 Hampole Psalter xviii. 11 Swelter 
abouen huny and huny kambe. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 245/1 
Hony coom, . . favus. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems Ixxxii. 39 
Mcrchandis . . hamperit in ane hony came. 1577 B. Googe 
Heresbach's Hnsb. iv. (1586) igt b, Blewe knoppes, or tuftes, 
like Honicoames. 1651 Hobbes Leviath. lit. xxxvi. 230 
The fault that lonathan had committed, in eating a honey- 
comb. 1774 Golosm. Nat. Hist. (1776) VIII. 100 The 
honeycomb of the bee is edgeways with respect to the 
hive. 1857 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. II. 314 Tea, eggs, brown 
bread and honey-comb. 

fig' c 1386 Chaucer Melib. r 147 He seith that wordes bat 
been spoken discreetly by ordinaunce been bonycombes, for 
they yeuen swetnesse to the soule. 1642 J. Eaton {title) 
The Honey-combe of Free Justification by Christ alone. 
1842 Tennyson E. Morris 26 Was he not A full-cell'd 
honeycomb of eloquence Stored from all flowers? 

t 2. A term of endearment Cf. Hokey 5. Obs. 

c 1386 Chaucer Miller's T. 512 What do ye, hony comb, 
sweete Alisoun ? 155a Huloet, Darlynge, a wanton terme 
..as be these : hony combe, pyggisnye, swetehert, truelouc. 

3. A cavernous flaw in metal work, esp. in guns. 
1530 Palsgh. 232/1 Honny combe, marcq. 1588 LucAa 

Colloq. Arte Shooting App. 2 Whether or no any hony- 
combes flawes or crackes are in the peece. 1706 Phillips 
(ed. Kersey), Honey-comb, a Flaw in the Metal of a Piece 
of Ordnance. 1763 Del Pino Sp. Dict.y EscarabajoSy. . 
what gunners call honey-comb, that is, holes in the metal. 
j8»8 J. M. Spearman Brit. Gunner (ed. 2) 330 Efforts to 
force the water through any honey-combs or flaws which 
there may be in the bore. 1881 Greener Gun 146 A scratch 
or spot of honey-comb in the grooves renders the rifle com- 
pletely useless for match-shooting. 

4. The reticulum or second stomach of ruminants, 
so called from the appearance of its inner surface. 

1727-41 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Ruminanty The reticulum, 
which we call the hony -comb. 1774 Goldsmith Nat. Hist. 

II. 11. L 1859 Todd Cycl. Attat. V. 302/2 The second 
cavity, the honeycomb .. is so called from the appearance 
of its mucous membrane. 

6. Honeycomb work (see 6). 

1838 H. G. Knight Norm, in Sicily 276 The vault is 
ornamented with the^ Moorish honeycomb. 188a Daily Tel. 
23 Nov., A large white quilt, real honeycomb. 

6. attrib. and Comb. Of or pertaining to a honey- 
comb ; like, or arranged in the form of, a honey- 
comb ; having a surface hexagonally marked ; as 
honeycomb cell, decoration, Jlanndy ground \ lime- 
stone jornamentjpattern, sponge, work, honeycomb 
bag = sense 4 ; honeycomb coral, a coral of the 
genus Favosites; honeycomb moth, a tineid 
moth of the genus Galleria which infests beehives ; 
honeycomb ringworm, scall, species of the 
disease Favus ; honeycomb stitch (see quot.) ; 
honeycomb stomach ~ sense 4 ; so honeycomb 
tripe; honey comb -stone, fossil honeycomb coral. 

1 86$ Chambers* Encycl. VIII. 367 The stomach, .consists 
of four distinct bags or cavities . . The second cavity is the 
•Honeycomb bag. 1873 Dawson Earth % Man v. 91 The 
Favosites or *honeycomb coral, presenting regular hexa- 
gonal cells with transverse floors or tabula. 1884 Advt. t 
*Honeycomb Flannel .. for Petticoats and Skirts. 1721 
Mrs. Bradshaw in Lett. Ctess Suffolk I. 75 There is one 
[edging], of a honeycomb ground. J813 Bakewell 
Introd. Geol. {1815) 463 ^Honeycomb lime-stone, a name 
which conveys a tolerably correct idea of its appearance. 
1864-5 Wood Homes without H. viii. fi868) 192 The last 
of our burrowers is the *Honey-comb Moth belonging to 
the genus Galleria. 1838 H. G. Knight Nortn. in Sicily 
272 notey The ^honeycomb ornament is common in the 
alcoves, and vaulted apartments of the Arabians. 1881 
Caulfeild & Sawaro Diet. Needlework, ^Honeycomb 
Pattern, cast on any number of stitches that divide by six. 
First row— Knit. Second row— Purl (etc.). This completes 
one Honeycomb. 1867 J. Hogg Microsc. n. 1. 296 The 
Favus fungus, .is commonly called the cupped ringworm or 
*honycomb scall. 1874 J. Pereira's Mat. Med. 101s 
Turkey Sponge,.. the common variety is called *boneycomb 
sponge. 1882 Caulfeild & Saward Diet. Needlework, 
* Honeycomb Stitch, this stitch is used to draw together in 
an ornamental pattern the gathers upon the neck and 
sleeves of smock frocks, and also for all kinds of decorative 
gathering. 1861 Hulme tr. Moquin-Tandon 11. 1. 43 ^be 
reticulum or *honey-comb stomach. 1753 Cha ? b ? rs W. cL 
Supp., */foneycomb.Stone. 1874 T. Hardv Far Jr. Madding 
Crowd), ix. 127 Snow-white smock-frocks, .marked on the 
wrists, breasts, backs, and sleeves with *honey comb- work. 
1895 JmL R. Inst. Brit. Archil. 14 Mar. 348 A richly 
fretted ceiling of Arabian honeycomb- work. 

Honeycomb, v. [I prec. sb.] 

1. trans. To fill like a honeycomb with cells, 
cavities, or perforations; to render cavernous, 
hollow, or insubstantial in this way ; to undermine. 

1774 Golosm. Nat. Hist. (1776) VII. 67 If it had been 
boney-combed by worms in the quarry. 1834 Meowim 
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Angler in Wales I. 163, 1 have known tents, .completely 
honeycombed in a very few weeks, i860 All Year Round 
No. 78. 30 The drains may honeycomb the basement and 
not remove the refuse passed into them, 
b. intr. for pass. To become cavernous. 
1851 Jrnl. R. Agric. Soe. XII. 11. 382 Peat land is subject 
to * honey-comb *, or contract when dried by frost. 

2. Jig. To penetrate through and through so as 
to render hollow, rotten, etc. ; to undermine. 

1855 H. Rogers Ess. II. vii. 331 This great empire is 
rotten; honey-combed as it were. 1875 McLaren Serm. 
Ser. 11. vii. 113 The small continuous vices, which root 
underground and honeycomb the soul. 1878 Bayne Purit. 
Rev. x\. 477 His theory is here again honeycombed by his 
own averments of fact, 
b. absol.y and intr. for pass. 

1868 Loro Strangforo Sel. Writings (1869) I. 338 The 
very same man who has been honeycombing away at the . . 
cranky old Ottoman empire. 1879 Baring-Gould Germany 
II. 179 Floating dogmas .. all imperceptibly, yet certainly, 
honeycombing aod melting away. 

3. trans. To mark with a honeycomb pattern. 

1888 Daily News 28 Nov. 7/6 Velveteens, plain, shaded, 
and honeycombed, in light shades. 1889 Ibid, 21 Nov. 6/1 
The bodices . . are honeycombed, after the most approved 
fashion, across the chest and shoulders. 

Hence Honeycombing vbl. sb, and ppl, a, 

1889 Daily News 21 Nov. 6/1 Liberty frocks, with their 
many folds upon the chest, held in by honeycombing. 1893 
E. H. Barker Wand, by South. Waters 277 The honey- 
combing action of water. 

Honeycombed (h»-nik^«md), a. [f. prec. vb. 
or sh. + -edI or 2 .] a. Having perforations, excava- 
tions, or cavernous parts, like a honeycomb ; esp. 
abounding in little cells, as cast metal when not 
sound, b. Marked with a honeycomb-like pattern. 

1627 Capt. Smith Seaman's Gram. xiv. 65 Honicombed, 
is when shee is ill cast or ouermuch worne shee will bee 
rugged within. 1676 Wiseman Surg. (J.), A mariner having 
discharged his gun, which was honeycombed, and loading 
it suddenly again, the powder took fire. 1803 Med. Jrnl. 
VIII. 471 The head of the tibia .. quite spongy or honey- 
combed in its texture. 1806 Gazetteer Scotl. (ed. 2) s.v. 
Greenock, Coarse-grained basaltic whin, intermixed with 
honey-combed lava. 1897 Allbutt Syst. Med. 111. 16 Its 
free surfacej owing to the movements of the heart, becomes 
roughened m a peculiar manner, presenting a shaggy or 
honey.combed appearance. 

Honey-dew. 

1. A sweet sticky substance fonnd on the leaves 
and stems of trees and plants, held to be excreted 
by aphides : formerly imagined to be in origin akin 
to dew. 

'577 B - Googe HeresbacfCs Ilusb, iv. (1586) 180 b, The 
leaves. .bedewed with Hony . . la the inorniog, our common 

Eeople call it Manna, or Hony dewe, cleaving to the leaves 
efore the rising of the sunne. 1588 Shaks. Tit. A. in. i. 
112 Fresh teares Stood on hercheekes, asdoth the honydew 
Vpon a gathred Liltie almost withered. 1657 S. Purchas 
Pol. Flying-Ins. 133 Pliny affirmed the Hony-dew to bee 
either the sweat ofthe heaven, or the slaver or spittle of the 
stars, or the moisture of the aire purging it self. 1789 
G. White Selborne lxiv. (1875) 309 In the sultry season of 
1783 honeydews were so frequent as to deface and destroy 
the beauties of my garden. 1883 J. G. Wooo in Gd. Words 
Dec. 763/1 The sweet juice which is exuded by the aphis . . 
is popularly known as 4 hooey-dew \ 

2. An ideally sweet or luscious substance ; often, 
like dew, represented as falling: sometimes applied 
to the nectar of flowers or to honey itself. 

x6o8 Tops ell Serpents 65 Their stomach . . wherein they 
[bees]..keepe their Honny dew which they haue gathered. 
1646 G. Daniel PoemsWYs. 1878 I. 52 Sweet, as the Hony- 
deaw, which Hybla hath. 1695 Blackmore Pr. Artk. 11. 
347 Hony-Dews fall in delicious Showers. 1797 Coleridge 
Kubla Khan $3. 1798 — Arte. Mar. v. xxvi. The other 
was a softer voice, As soft as honey-dew. 1871 B. Taylor 
Faust (1875) I. xxii. 197 Little step and lofty leap Through 
honey-dew and fragrance. 

fig. *x835 Mas. Hemans Poems, Fount. Obliv., The 
cool honey-dews of dreamless rest. 1878 Svmonps Sonn. 
M. Angelo 2 On hitter honey-dews of tears. 

3. A kind of tobacco sweetened with molasses. 
1857 Kingsley Two Y. Ago viii, I say, how do you sell 

honeydtw? 1894 Daily News 12 Mar. 6/2, I took up a 
paper containing 2 oz. of sunflaked honeydew. 

So Honey-dewed a., a. bedewed with honey; 
b. covered with honey-dew. 

1596 R. L[inche] Diella(iS 77 ) 34 Thy hony-de wed tongue 
exceedes hir far in sweete discourse. 1798 South ey Poems, 
Oak 0/ Fathers, The bees o'er its honey-dew'd foliage 
play'd. 1868 DAawiN Anim. £ PI. II. xxv. 337 Horses . . 
injured by eating mildewed and honeydewed vetches. 

Honey-drop. 

1. A drop of honey : sometimes taken as a type 
of what is sweet and delicious. Cf. honey-dew 2. 

xooo Fairfax Tasso xv. xxxvi, The honeydrops from 
hollow oaks distill. 1610 Shaks. Temp. iv. i. 79. 1641 
Tbappe Theologia T/ieologix 359 The Promises are the 
hony-drops of Christs mouth, a 171 1 Ken PreParat. Poet. 
Wks. 1 721 IV. 97 Jonathan from his pointed Spear Suck'd 
Honey -drops, and his Eyesight Grew quick and bright. 1852 
James Agnes Sorrel (i860) 1. iifi To sweeten the cup of 
pain with the wild honey-drops of pleasure. 

2. A mole on the skin. Cf. honey-mark , -spot i 
s.v. Honey sb. 7. 

x8oo Bondsey <$■ Maisry v. in Child Ballads IV. lxxxvi. 
(1886) 283/1 Here she is, my sister Maisry, Wi* the hinny- 
draps on her chin. 

Ho*ney-ea:ter. An animal that feeds on 
honey ; spec, a bird that feeds on honey or nectar : « 
Honeysucker. (In quot. 1 731 « Honey-guide i.) 
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In Morris Austral English, 56 Australian species of 
Honey-eaters are named, e.g. Banded, Black, Bridled, 
Brown Honey-eater, etc. 

1731 M edley /Colbert's Cape G. Hope 11. 155 These Gnat- 
snappers, or Honey-eaters are a sort of guides to the 
Hottentots in the search of honey. 186a Wooo Iltustr. 
Nat. Hist. II. 212 The true Honey-Eaters form a very 
numerous group of birds. 1864-5 — - Homes without It. 
xxv. (1868) 470 In Australia there is a large group of rather 
pretty birds, popularly called Honey-eaters, because they 
feed largely on the sweet juices of many flowers. 188a 
Proctor Nature Stud. 26 Like many other ants, these little 
honey-eaters are divided into different castes or classes. 
1884 J. S. Kingslev Stand. Nat. Hist. V. 392 The ratels 
belong to the genus Mellivora, the Honey Eaters. 

Honeyed, honied (h*rnid) j a. r orms as in 
Honey si. ; also 5 hownyd. [f. Honey sb. + -ed 2 .] 

1. Abounding in or laden with honey; sweetened 
as with honey ; consisting of or containing honey. 

CX374 Chaucer Boeth. 111. mctr. ii. 54 (Camb. MS.) Al 
thowh bat the pleynynge bysynesse of men yeueth hem 
honyede drynkes and large metes. 1551 Turner Herbal 1. 
Hyjb, Wyne lyke vnto honyed wyne. i6ox Holland 
Pliny 1. 422 Of Hydromel and Oxymel (i. Honied water, and 
Honied vinegcr). 1637 W. Coles Adam in Eden lviii, The 
remedy is to drink honyed water. 1791 Cowper Odyss. vii. 
139 The honied fig, and unctuous olive smooth. x8oi Med. 
Jrnl. V. 61 Diabetic urine . . marked by a saccharine or 
honied taste. 1812 Byron Ch. Har. 11. lxxxvii, Still his 
honied wealth Hymettus yields. 1841-71 T. R. Jones A nim. 
Kingd. (ed. 4) 329 Honeyed fluids from the flowers. 

2. Jig. Sweet; sweet-sounding, dulcet, mellifluous. 
*435 Misvn Fire of Love u. v. 79 pe sweitt honyd mynde 

of Ihesu. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems lxvii. 17 With gall in 
hart, and hwnyt hals. 1599 Shaks. Hen. V, 1. i. 50 His 
sweet and honyed Sentences. 1639 T. Brugis tr. Camus* 
Mor. Relat. 244 Whom we will call by the name of Mela, 
for the honeyed sweetnesse of her disposition, a 1839 Praeo 
Poems (1864) II. 351 Conviction hung On soft Persuasion's 
honied tongue. 1852 M. Arnolo Tristr. % Iseult II. 47 
Silken courtiers whispering honied nothings. 

Hence Ho'neyedly adv., sweetly, in dulcet tones. 
Ho'neyedness, sweetness as of honey. 

x6ix Cotcr., Emmielleure, sweetnesse, honiednesse. > 1849 
Clouch Dipsychns It. vi. 46, 1 too. .Can speak, not honiedly, 
of love and beauty, But sternly of a something much like 
duty. 1887 Mas. C Reade Maid o* Mill I. xix. 286 ' I'll 
he your cbaperon, if I may ', honeyedly. 

Ho'ney-flower. 

1. a. A flowering shrub of the Cape of Good 
Hope, of the genus Melianthus. 

171a J. Petiver in Phil. Traits. XXVII. 421 Great Cape 
Honey-Flower. 1731 Medley Kolben's Cape G. Hope II. 
243 These Honey-flowers contain a great deal of sweet 
juice. 1882 J. Smith Diet. Econ. PL, Honey-flower, .. a 
soft-wooded shrub. .The flowers are of a dark brown colour. 

b. Au Australian flower, Lambert ia formosa. 
1802 Barrington Hist. N. S. Wales iv. 101 They returned 

.. dreadfully exhausted, having existed chiefly by sucking 
the wild honey-flower and shrubs. 1889 J. H. Maiden 
Useful Native PI. Austral. 37 ' Honey-flower' or 1 honey- 
suckle \ This plant is as well known to small boys about 
Sydney as to birds and insects. [Named] on account of the 
large quantity of a clear honey-like liquid the flowers contain. 

c. A local name ofthe Bee Orchis. 

1879 Britten & Hollano Plant-n., Honey-flower (Kent). 

2. gen. A flower yielding honey. 

1887 J. Service Dr. Duguid vi. 36 All sorts of honey, 
flowers, marigolds, pansies, roses, clover. 

t Ho'neyful, a. Obs. [f. Honey sb. + -ful.] 
Full of or abounding in honey or sweetness. 

c 1340 Hampole Prose Tr. 1 This name es. .in my mouthe 
honyfull swetnes. 1610 Healev St. Aug. Citie o/God 685 
Hony-full Calydna. 

Honey-guide. 

1. A small African bird of the genus Indicator 
which guides men and animals to the nests of bees. 
(Also honey-guide cuckoo?) 

1786 Chambers* CycL, Cuctttus indicator, a species of 
cuckow found in the interior parts of Africa .. called by the 
Dutch settlers honig-wyzer or homy-guide. 1798 Sporting 
Mag. XII. 89 A remarkable bird called the Honeyguide. 
1843 Penny Cycl. XXVI. 59/2 The Honey-Guide Cuckoo. 
1865 Livingstone Zambesi x. 209 The honey guide is an 
extraordinary bird ; how is it that every member of its family 
has learned, that all men, white or black, are fond of honey ? 

2. A marking in a flower, which serves to insects 
as a guide to the position of the honey. 

1879 Lubbock Sci. Lect. 6 The lines and bands by which 
so many flowers are ornamented have reference to the posi- 
tion ofthe honey ;.. these honey-guides are absent in night 
flowers, where they of course would not show. 

t Ho'neyish, a. Obs. rare. [f. Honey sb. + 
-1SH.] Somewhat honey-like. 

1657 W. Coles Adam in Edtn lxvi, A sweet honeyish 
moisture. 1693 Brancard Phys. Diet. 138/1 A honyish 
kind of Substance. 

Honeyless (hirniles), a. Destitute of honey. 

1601 Shaks. Jul. C. v. i. 35 Your words, they rob the 
Ilihla Bees, And leaue them Hony-less :. 1609 C. Buti.ek 
Fern. Mon. (1634) 134 Many Hives are left Honniless. 1874 
Lubbock Wild Flowersm. 68 The inner, honeyless stamens. 

Honey-lipped (-lipt), a. = Honey-mouthed. 

1828 Blackw. Mag. XXIV. 705 He is ..as honey-lipped 
as a bee-hive in spring. 1855 I. TAVLoa Restor. Belief 
(1856) 301 Honey-lipped gentlemen, .who would gladly keep 
entire a Theism— patched with borrowings from the Gospels. 

t Honey-month. Obs. [After Honeymoon.] 
The first month after marriage ; the honeymoon. 

1696 C. Leslie Snake in Grass {1697) 31 In their Haste, 
and in their Honey-Month while they were New-fangl'd. 
J710 Steele Tatter No. 192 r 2 Sometimes the Parties . . 
grow cool in the very Honey Month. 
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Honeymoon (hzriiimwn), sb. * The first month 
after marriage, when there is nothing but tender- 
ness and pleasure* (Johnson); originally having 
no reference to the period of a month, but com- 
paring the mutual affection of newly-married persons 
to the changing moon which is no sooner full than 
it begins to wane ; now, usually, lhe holiday spent 
together by a newly-married couple, before settling 
down at home. 

1546 J. Heywooo Prov. (1867) 14 It was yet but hony 
moone. 155a Huloet, Hony mone, a terme prouerbially 
applied to such as be newe maricd, whiche wylf not fall out 
at the fyrste, but thone loueth the other at the beginnyoge 
excedyngly, the likelyhode of theyr exceadynge loue ap- 
earing to aswage, y* which time the vulgar people cal the 
ony mone, Aphrodisia, ferise, hymetvs. 1612 Breton 
Cornucopia (T.), And now their honey-moon, that late was 
clear, Doth pale, obscure, and tenebrous appear. 1651 N. 
Bacon Disc Govt. Eng. 11. xxxv. (1730) 161 The first year 
of her Marriage was Honey-moon with her; she thought 
pothing too dear for the King. 1656 Blount Glossogr., 
Hony-moon, apply ed to those marryed persons that love 
well at first, and decline in affection afterwards ; it is hony 
now, but it will change as the Moon. [1693 Oxford Act 3 
Brisk and Bonny, As Bridegroom's self, in Moon-call'd- 
Hony.] 1801 M Aa. Eogewobth Out of Debt i. Wks. 1832-3 
IV. 196 Mr. and Mrs. Ludgate went down in the hoy to 
Margate, to spend the honeymoon in style. 1880 Dixon 
Windsor \\ I. ix. 89 They kept their honey-moon for a year. 
attrib. 1865 Trollope Belton Est. xxxii. 391 After their 
honeymoon trip. x88z Miss Bradoon Mt. Royal I t.vti. 134 
It was a dreary departure for a honeymoon tour. 

b. trans/. The first warmth of newly established 
friendly relations. 

1580 Lylv Euphues (Arb.) 268 It being now hut Honnie 
Moone, I endeauoured to courte it with a grace. 1655 
Fuller Ch. Hist. iv. ii. § 8 Kingdoms have their honey- 
moon, when new Princes are married unto them. 1735-8 
Bolingbroke On Parties 120 In the Honey-moon ofhis 
Accession. X795 Burke Regie. Peace iv. Wks. IX. 87 
Spain, in the honey-moon of her new servitude. 1867 Goldw. 
Smith Three Eng. Statesmen (1882) 7 The brief honeymoon 
of the Dew king and his parliament. 
Hence {nonce-wds., chiefly humorous) Ko'ney- 
moo-nish a.; Ho'ney-moo'nlig-ht, -moo'nshine ; 
Ho ney-zn 00 -n- struck a. 

1741 H. Walpole Lett. II. Mann {1833) I. vii. 2« Quite 
bridal together, quite honey-moonish. 1869 F. Locker- 
Lampson in Ld. Tennyson Tennyson (1897) II. iii. 76 Lovers 
. .steeped in honeymoonshine. 1872 Howells Wedd. Journ. 
(1884) 8 There was not a suspicion of honey- moonshine 
about us. Ibid. 197, 1 wanted to Know. . whether you seemed 
honey.moon-strucK. x888 Chicago Advance 16 May 371 The 
effects . . are ascribed . . to the peculiar refractive power of 
honey-moonlight. 
Ho*neymoo:n, v. [f. prec. sb.] intr. To 
spend the honeymoon. 

1821 Miss MiTFoao in L'Estrange Life (1870) II. 135 How 
did 1 know but you were tourifying or honeymooning 7 1828 
L Jekvll Corr. 15 Dec. (1894) 190 The Speaker and his 
bride, .are honeymooning at Hastings. 1891 Mas. Clifforo 
Love Lett. Worldly Worn. 244 Some one offered us a 
country seat to honeymoon in, but we declined. 

Hence Ho-neymoo ner ; Ho neymoo ningf vbl. 
sb. and ppl. a. 

x86i Hughes Tbm Brown at Oxfi xlvii, As soon as 1 can 
get his discharge, and he has done honeymooning, we 
shall start. X873 Daily News 25 Aug., Some miserable 
honeymooner .. glad to get a reasonable being to talk to. 
X873 M. Collins Miranda III . 227 A honeymooning couple. 

Ho'ney-mouthed, a. Sweet or soft in speech : 
often implying insincerity. (Cf. mealy- tnouthed.) 

XS39 Latimer Serm. $ Rem. (Parker Soc.) 413, 1 like not 
these honey-mouthed men, when I do see no acts nor deeds 
according to their words. x6ix Shaks. Wint. T. 11. ii. 33 
If 1 proue hony-mouth'd, let my tongue blister. 

Honey-pot. 

1. A pot in which honey is stored, b. A recep- 
tacle, of wax or olher substance, in which many 
species of wild hees store their honey. {Cent. Diet.) 

X483 Cath. Angl. 192/1 An Huny pot or hony wesselle, 
mellarium. 1589 Pappe w. Hatcftet B ij b, The Martin- 
mongers swannd to a lecture, like bcares to a honnie pot. 
X694 Drvden Love 'Triumph, iv. i, Mind to have a lick at 
the honey-pot yourself. 

2. pi. A children's game. Also attrib. in refer- 
ence to lhe posture. 

One of the players, called a honey-pot, sits with his hands 
locked under bis hams, while the 'honey-merchants' lift 
him by the arm-pits as handles, pretend to carry him to 
market, and shake him, with the aim of making him let go 
his hold. Also called in Scotland fwney-pigs. 

182X Blackw. Mag. X. 36/2 Common games . . as the 
Skipping-rope, and Honey-pots. 1854 H. Miller Sch. $ 
Schm. (1858) 52 A game at marbles, or honey-pots, or hy- 
spy. x86o Lady Canning in Hare 2 Noble Lives {1893) III. 
no It was an easy pass . . I could not resist a ' honey-pot ' 
descent. 1886 Daily Tel. 10 Apr. 5/2 To squat low down on 
his haunches, like a political 4 honey-pot'. 

Honey-ratel (mrnijr^tel). A name of the 
ratel, from its fondness for honey. 

1816 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. (1843) I. 238 The honey-ratel 
. . has a particular instinct enabling it to discover bees. 1835 
Kirby Hab. $ Inst. II. xxiii. 463 Bee cuckows. .indicating 
to the hon^y-rat J . .ttu. subterranean nests of curtain bees. 

Ho*ney8ome, a. rare. [f. Honey j£. + -80ME.] 
Sweet, like honey. 

XS93 Nashe Christ's T. 64 Marke how sweete and honny- 
some they are. 1877 Blackmore Cripps (1887) 348 He 
should rather speak honeysome words. 

Ho'ney-stone. 

f 1. A stone said to have a sweet smell or iaste. 
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1567 Maplet Gr. Forest 15 The Melanite is a Stone, 
which distillcih. .that iuice which is verie swecte and honic 
like : wherfore it may well be called Melanite, as you 
would say Honistone. 1659 Torriano, Mclitt, a kind of 
yellow stone, which, broken and put into water, smelleth of 
honey, called the sweet or Honey-stone. 

2. A synonym of Mellite, called by Werner, 
1789, honigstein. from its colour. 

1795 Schmeisskh Min. I. 299 Honey stone . . was first dis- 
covered by Mr. Werner. 1884 Bauer man J//*. 393 Honey 
stone, .is a raellitate of aluminium. 

Ho*ney-SUck. Now only local. Forms: 1 
huxri$suge, huniauge, -suce, 4-5 honysouke, 
7- honey-suck. [OE. kum£sdge, -stlce, f. hunig 
honey + stigan. stican to sack; the ME. form 
represents the secoud of these.] 

L An earlier equivalent of the name Honey- 
suckle (senses 1 and 2) : used with the same laxity 
of application. 

£725 Corpus Gloss. 1214 Ligustrum, hunijsuge. a 1100 
Ags. Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 298/33 Lugustrum, hunisucc. 
14.. Voc. Ihid. 572/12 Cerifoliutn. honysouke. Fbid. 611/30 
Serpillum, peletur vel honysonkc 1597 Geraroe Herbal 
11. cccclxxvti. 1018 Mcdow Trefoile is called . . of some 
Suckles, and Honisuckes. 1879 Britten & Holland 
Plant-n., Honey-suck. (1) Flowers of Tri/olium pratense. 
. .(2) Lonicera Periclymenunu 

tb. « Honeysuckle rb. 06s. 

1388 Wyclip Matt, til 4 His mete was honysoukis, and 
hony of the wode. 14. . Voc. in Wr.AVnlcker 593/24 Locus ta t 
a honysouke. 

+ 2. Honey ' sncked ' or gathered by bees. 06s. 

1608 Topsell Serpents (1658) 645 Then they [Bees] flye 
notfar from their own homes, but sustain themselves with 
their own Honey-suck already provided. 

Honey Slacker. An animal that feeds on 
honey ; spec, applied to numerous small birds that 
feed on honey and the nectar of flowers, esp. the 
Afeliphagidx, also the Nectariniidas, Coere6idx y etc.; 
a nectar-bird ; a Honey-eater. 

1772-84 Cook Voy. (1790) VI. 203 j There are four species 
that seem to belong to the trochili, or honey-suckers of 
Linnaeus. 1837 Swainson Birds II. 144 The MeliphagiaUe^ 
or honeysuckcrs, are distinguished .♦ by their notched bill. 
1883 G. Allen in Longm. A fag. July 308 Butterflies . . sail 
further up mountain heights than the bees and other meadow 
hooeysuckers. 

Honeysuckle (htf-nisck'l). [ME. hunisuccle, 
•sotikil, app. extended from hunisuce, honysouke : 
see Honey-suck.] 

1. A name for the flowers of clover, esp. the 
common red clover ; also applied to other flowers 
yielding honey. 06s. exc. dial. 

c 1*65 Voc. Nanus PI. in Wr.-Wulcker 558/15 Ligustrum. 
i. triffoil, /. hunisuccles. 1387-8 T. Usk Test. Loi>e 111. vi. 
(Skeat) 1. 6 If thou shalt haue Honie soukels, thou leauest 
the fruict of the soure Docke. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 245/1 
Hony socle, apiago. 1530 Palsgr. 232/1 Honnysuckell, 
lait Nostre Dame. ioo^Owen Pembrokesh. (1891) 72 Fine 
grasse full of the hearbe called Tri/olium . . and of the 
Countrie people honie suckles both white and red. 1626 
Bacon Syiva % 496 Flowers that haue deepe Sockets, doe 
gather in the Bottome a kinde of Honey ; As Honey-Suckles 
(both the Woodbine and the Trifoile). 1697 Drvoen Virg. 
Georg. iv. 87 Then Melfoil beat, and Honey-suckles pound, 
With these alluring Savours strew the Ground. 1879 
Britten & Holland Plant-n., Honeysuckle. .(2) Lotus 
comiculatus. Ches. (4) Tri/olium pratense. .. Mr. El- 
worthy says that in Som. the name is restricted to ihe flowers 
of T. pratense. (5) Rkinantkfis Crista-gallu 

f b. A rendering of L. locusta taken as the name 
of some plant ; hence used by confusion where the 
real sense was ' locust * (the insect). 06s. 

c 1380 Wyclip Serm. Sel. Wks. II. 5 Sum men seien hat 
locusta is a litil beest good to etc Sum men seien it is an 
herbe J?at gederitb hony upon him ; but it is licli bat it is an 
herhe bat mai nurishe men, bat J»ei clepen hony souki!. 
1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) I. 159 Som leueb onliche hy 
honysoukels [solis tocustis vivunt] i-dryed wip smoke o>er 
wib be sonne. 1430-40 Lydg. Bochas vn. (1554) 172 b, 
Honisocles his moderate feedyng ..This blessed Baptist. 
1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 370 b/i Takyng onelye for her 
refeccion honysocles and locustes. 1493 Fcstivall (W. de 
W. 15 1 5) 106 [Iohn the Baptist] sucked hony of floures that 
be called honysocles that poore people gadereth and frye 
theym in oyle to theyr mete. 

2. The common name of Lonicera Periclymenum. 
also called Woodbine, a climbing shrub with 
fragrant yellowish trumpet-shaped flowers, frequent 
in woods; thence extended to the whole genus. 
Fly-honeysuckle, the species L. Xylosteuin and L. 
ciliala : see also 3. Trumpet or Coral Honey- 
suckle, a North American species, L. sempcrvirens, 
with evergreen foliage and scarlet flowers. 

*54* [see 4]. 156a Turner Herbal 11. 82 a, Wodbynde or 
Honysucklcwindeth it self about busshes. 1590 Shaks. 
Mids. N. iv. i. 47 So doth the woodhine, the sweet 
Homsuckle. Gently entwist. a 1711 Ken Hymnotkeo Poet. 
W ? 5 : J '7 21 iU ' 10 Sw eet Honeysuckles round the Branches 
twmd. 1753 Chambers CycL Supp. s.v.. The Virginian 
scarlet honey-suckle, called the trumpet honey-suckle. 1796 
Withering Brit. PI. (ed. 3) II. 247 Lonicera periclymenum, 
..Common Honeysuckle, Woodbine Honeysuckle. L. 
Xylostcum, ..Upright Honeysuckle. 1890 Chambers' 
Encycl. V. 763 The Fly Honeysuckle. Lonicera Xylosteum. 
is an erect shruh . . common in shrubberies, 
b. The flower of the woodbine. 

1573-80 Baret Alv. W 368 Woodhin that beareth the 
Homesuckle. 1640 * Naples (T.), A honeysuckle 
The amorous woodbine s offspring. 
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3. Applied, with or without qualifying word, to 
various shrubs or plants of other genera, in some 
way resembling the common honeysuckle. 

a. Applied in Australia to species of Batiksia, the flowers 
of which contain a sweet honey-like liquid, eagerly sucked 
out by the aborigines ; also in N. S. Wales to the Honey* 
flower, q.v. ; in New Zealand to Knightia excelsa ; in New 
England to species of Columbine, esp. the native species 
Aquilegia canadensis ; in Jamaica to Passifiora lauri/olia. 
b. Bush-honey suckle, name for the shrubs of the genus 
Diervilla. nearly allied to the common honeysuckle, natives 
of N.America and Japan. Dwarf Honeysuckle,a species 
of Cornel, Comtts suecica, having berries like those of the 
honeysuckle. False Honeysuckle, • the genus Azalea ' 
(Miller Plant-n.). Fly-honey suckle, a South African 
shrub of the genus Halteria ^N.O. Scrophulariacex) ; see also 
2, and Fly si. * 1 1 h. French Honeysuckle, name given 
to Hedysarum corottariunt % a native of Italy, a leguminous 
plant, with flowers rescmbliog those of the red clover (cf. 1). 
Ground Honeysuckle, a name for Bird's-foot Trefoil, 
Lotus comiculatus. Purple Honeysuckle, a name for 
Rhododendron nudiflorum {Azalea undifiora). Red 
Honey suckle = French h.; also a name for red clover 
(see 1). Virgin Mary's Honeysuckle, the Common 
Lungwort, Pulmonaria officinalis. West Indian Hon ey- 
s tickle, Teconta (Tecowaria) capensis and various species 
of Desmodium. White H oney su ckle, Rhododendron vis* 
cosum {Azalea ziseosa) ; also white clover (see i> 

159a Gheenb Upst. Courtier B ij, A little dapper flowre, 
like a grounde Hunnisucklc, called thrift. 1619 Parkinson 
Paradisus (i6j>6) 340 The red Sattin flower, although some 
foolishly call it, the red or French Honysuckle. 1756 P. 
Browne Jamaica^ Passifiora /oliis ovatis. . The Honey* 
suckle., cultivated in many parts of America for the sake of 
its fruit : it is a climber. 1788 Chambers' Cycl. t Halleria.. 
is called hy some gardeners the African fly-honeysuckle, 
from its resemblance to the upright or fly-honcysuckle. 1794 
Martyn Rousseaifs Bot. xxv. 366 French Honeysuckle 
which is distinguished by its jointed, prickly, naked, 
straight legumes ; its pinnate leaves. 1706 Withering Brit. 
PL (ed. 3) II. 201 Cornus herbacea^ dwarf honeysuckle, 
dwarf^ cornel. 1834 Ross Van Diemen s s L. Ann. 125 
(Morris Austral Eng.) Some scattered honeysuckles, as they 
are called. 1861 Mrs. Meredith Over the Straits III. 78 
A very singular and handsome species of Banksia (coloniafly 
termed Honeysuckle). 1873 Gard. Chron. 26 Apr. 579^ 
Virgin Mary's Honeysuckle. 

4. A figure or ornament somewhat resembling a 
sprig or flower of honeysuckle : esp. in Arch. 

154*8 Hall Chron., Hen. VI 1 1 58 h. The apparell ..was 
blacke velvet, covered all over with hrauncnes of hony 
suck t Is of fjrne flat gold. 1849 Lavaeo Nineveh II. 294 
We have ..in the earliest monuments of Nineveh, that 
graceful ornament, commonly called the hooeysuckle, which 
was so extensively used in Greece, Z852-61 Archit. Publ. 
Soc. Vict. VI. 27 Palmette... In England, by some authors 
and most workmen, the name Honeysuckle is given to it.. . 
It is a small ornament, one of those called running orna- 
ments, and appears to be a diminutive of the Palm. 

5. The colour of the flowers of the common 
honeysuckle : see quot. 

1890 Daily News ao Nnv. 2/1 A rich, soft silk of the 
colour koown as 'honeysuckle', being a combination of 
pale pink and even paler yellow. 

1 6- fig* Applied to a person, as a term of praise 
or endearment. (Cf. Honey s6. 5.) 06s. 

1598 E. Gilpin Skied. (1878) 36 Who would not thinke 
him perfect curtesie? Or the honny- suckle of humilitie? 
1638 Foro Fancies 11. ii, Yes, honeysuckle, and do as much 
for them one day. 

f 7. Honey 'sucked* or gathered by bees; = 
Honey-suck 2. 06s. rare- 1 . 

1607 Walkington Opt. Glass vii. (1664) 81 Like an in- 
dustrious Bee . . can gather such Honey-suckle from the 
sweetest flowers. 

8. attrib. and Com6. f as honeysuckle ar6our t 
colour; honeysuckle-apple, in New England, a 
fungus, Exo6asidium Azalese, occurring on the 
branches of Rhododendron nudi/lorum {Azalea 
nudiflord). and eaten by children {Cent. Diet) ; 
honeysuckle clover, honeysuckle grass, names 
for white clover (Britten and H.) ; honeysuckle 
ornament = sense 4 ; honey suckle- tree, (a) the 
common honeysuckle ; (6) name for various Aus- 
tralian trees and shrubs of the genus Banksia; 
honeysuckle-trefoil, name for red clover. 

1796 Withering Brit. PI. (ed. 3) III. 652 Purple Trefoil, 
Honeysuckle Trefoil, Cow Clover. 1852 Mrs. Meredith 
Home in Tasmania I. 164 (Morris) The honeysuckle-tree 
{Banksia lati/olia). .the hlossoms form cones, .the size and 
shape of a large English teazel, and are of a greenish 
yellow.. .The honeysuckle trees grow to about thirty feet in 
height. 186s Chambers' Ertcyct. V. 621 The Honeysuckle 
ornament, so much used in Ionic architecture, is one of the 
features which indicate its eastern origin. 189a Daily 
News 29 Sept, 6/2 Brocade of honeysuckle colours. 1893 
Ibid. 14 Feb. 8/7 A Louis XIII dress in English-made 
honeysuckle brocade. 

Honeysuckled ,hzrnis»k'ld , a. [f. prec. + 
-ed 2 .] Overgrown, or scented, with honeysuckle. 

c 1&1S Howell Lett. (1655) I. xxiv. 36 Those Beams that 
irradiat only, and guild your Honey-suckled fields. i8aa 
W. Irving Braceb. Hall (1823) II. 167 Divided by honey- 
suckled hedges into sheltered fields. 1815 R. P. Warq Tre* 
maine III. v. v6 Having slept in a pure honey-suckled air. 

Hoitey-Swee:t, a. (s6.). Sweet as honey: 
often a term of endearment. 

c 1000 in Thorpe Anal. Anglo-Sax. 45 (Bosw.) Mid hunij- 
swettre brotan. c 1386 Chaucer Merck. T. 152 The lusty 
lyf..That is in mariage hony sweete. 1575 G. Harvey 
Letter*bk. (Camden) 91 Not sick After so hoonysweete 
a Hcke. 1599 Shaks. Hen. V t 11. Hi. 1 Honey sweet 
Hushand. 1633 Ford "Tis Pity 11. iv, Most dainty and 
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honey-sweet mistress. 1865 M. Arnold Ess. Crit. vi. (1875I 
238 Oh, honey-sweet Proserpine. 

B. sb. Local name for the Meadowsweet (El- 
worthy W. Somerset lVord-6h.). 
Ho ney - tongued, a. Speaking sweetly, 
softly, or winningly ; mellifluous ; using honeyed 
discourses. 

1588 Shars. L. L. L. v. ii. 334 Pay him the dutie of 
honictongued Boyet. 1598 F. Meres Pallad. Tamia 11. 
281 b, The sweete wittie soule of Ouid Hues in mellifluous 
and hony-tongued Shakespeare. z86z J. Kuffihi Dr. An- 
tonio vi, I hate honey-tongued people. 

Honeywort (htrniw&t). [ See Wort.] 

1. The English name of the genns Cerinlhe of 
boraginaceous plants, cnltivated in gardens, and 
much frequented by bees for their honey. 

1597 Gerarde Herbal 11. cxlix. § z. 431 Cerinthe or Honie 
woort, riseth foorth of the grounde after the sowing of his 
seede. 1668 Wilkins Real Char. 11. iv. § 3. 80. Z855 
Singleton Virgil I. z88 Bruised balm, and honey wort's 
humble herh. 1866 Treas. Bot. 257/1 Honeywort, an ap- 
pellation due to the abundance of honey secreted by their 
blossoms, which are much resorted to hy bees. 

2. Locally applied to Crosswort {Galium cruet- 
alum), from its strong sweet scent. 

Z863 Marc. Plues Rambles Search Witd Fl. (1892) 158. 

3. atlrib.y as in Honeywort Haw kweed, a book- 
name for Hieracium ccrinlhoidcs. 

1 861 Miss Pratt Flower. PI. III. 21s. 1884 Miller 
Ptant-n.f Honey-wort Hawkweed. 

II Hong (bfTTj). Also 8 haung. [ad. Chinese 
hang- row, rank.] In China, a series of rooms or 
buildings used as a warehouse, factory, etc. ; spec, 
{a) one of the foreign factories formerly maintained 
at Canton; (6) the corporation of Chinese merchants 
at Canton who (before the treaty of Nanking in 
1842) had the monopoly of trade with Enropeans; (c) 
a foreign trading establishment in China or Japan. 

1726 Shelvocke Voy. round World 458 The English have 
no settled Factory at Canton, Bnd are only permitted to 
hire large Hongs, or Houses, near the water side. Z727 
A. Hamilton NrtvAcc. E. Ind. 1 1. 227 (Y.) When I arrived 
at Canton the Hapoa ordered me lodgings.. in a Haung or 
Inn belonging to one of his Merchants. Z797 Sift G. 
Staunton Embassy China II. 565 (Y.) A Society of Hong, 
or united merchants, who are answerable for one another, 
both to the Government and to the foreign nations. 1836 
J. F. Davis Chinese I. iii. 87 (Stanf.) Some Hong merchants. 
1844 H. H. Wilson Brit. India \. viii. I. 512 The Chinese 
Government . . confined the^ trade . . to a certain number of 
native merchants of Canton incorporated under the designa- 
tion of Hong. 1888 A. J. Little Thrd Yangtse Gorges 
2zo A hong, .consists of a series of lofty one-storied build- 
ings, situated one behind the other, and separated hy inter- 
vening courtyards. 

Hong(e, obs. inf. and pa. t. and pple. of Hang v. 

Honger, -ir, -ur, etc., obs. ff. Hungeb. 

Honied: see Honeyed. 

t Htrnily, a. 06s. rare. [f. ME. honi, Honey 
s6. + -ly*.] Like honey; as of honey. Hence 
Honily-like adv. 

1435 Misvn Fire of Love I. xxv. 55 With swettyst sound 
of heuyn honily lyke pa synge. ibid, xxviit 60 Honily 
swetnes. 

Honily h» nili), adv. rare. Like or as honey. 

Z&71 R-Ellis Catullus xcix. 2 Dear one, a kiss 1 stole . . 
Sweet ambrosia, love, never as honily sweet. 

fHonish, v. 06s. Forms; 4 honyse, ho- 
nessche, hunysche, honysh ; 5 pa. pple. honest. 
[£ OF. honiss-y extended stem of honir (mod.F. 
toonnir), ad. OHG. hdnen (mod.Ger. hb'hnen) to 
scoff at, scorn.] trans. To bring to disgrace or 
ruin ; to dishonour, insult ; to destroy, put an end to. 

13. . E. E.Allit. P. B. 596 He . . harde honysez bise ober & of 
his erde flemez. 1362 Langl. P. PI. A. xi. 48 Honesschen 
him as an hound, and hoten him go bennes ! a 1400-50 
Alexander 3004 Hys hors it honyshyd for euer. Ibid. 3791 
Sum in baire haraais for hete was honest for euire. 

Honk (hfrjk), sb. (7.S. and Canada. [Echoic] 
The cry of the wild goose. Hence Honk v. intr., to 
utter this cry ; Ho'nker, a name for the wild goose. 

1854 Thoreau Walden xiii. (1886) 247 The faint honk or 
quack of their leader. Ibid, xv* 271, I was startled hy the 
loud honking of a goose. lbid. t Their commodore honking all 
the while with a regular beat. 1888 T k u.m bu ll Bird Names 
(U.S.) 1 Branta canadensis, . .[termed] Honker orOldHonker 
in recognition of its hoarse notes or 'honking'. 

Honne, obs. f. Hone ; var. of Hen adv. hence. 

Honor, Honorable, etc. : see Honour, etc. 

t Honor ance. Obs. Also 4 honur-, 7 
honour-, [a. OF. honor ance. -ur ance y f. honorer> 
honurer to Honour : see -ance.] The action of 
honouring or doing homage ; honour. Chiefly in 
phr. in {the) honor attcc of. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 8896 pis ilk tre .. M man mad til 
sli honurance. ^1330 Assump. Virg. (B. M. MS.) i la 
honorance of ihesu cryst. 13 .. Coer de L. 5870 Jn syg- 
nifyaunce. Off lesu Crystys hoooraunce. 1367-89 in Eng. 
Gilds 89 In ye honurauncc of ihesu crist of heuene. a 17x6 
South 5Vrr«. (1744) VIII. 244 As honour is in honourance, 
in him that honours rather than in him that is honoured. 

t Honor ant. Her. Obs. [a. F. houorant, 
pr. pple. of honorer to Honour : see -ant.] a. 
One who honours, b. See qaots. 

160a Segar Honour Mil. ff Ciuil iv. xxi. 236-7 These 
diuers degrees were in the Emperiall Court called Adminis- 
trantes, Vacantes, and Honorarij . . The same course is to 
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be kept among the Honorants or serunnts extraordinary. 
— V Envoy in Guillim Heraldry, Made Honour only by 
the Honorant. i66x Morgan Spfu Gentry iv. ix. 1 15 Among 
the Honorants or servants extraordinary. 

Honorarily (p-norarili), adv. [f. Honorary + 
-ly 2 J In an hooorary manner ; by way of honour. 

1842 A. J. Christie in tr. Fleury's Eccl. Hist. I. 203 note, 
St. Cyril of Alexandria ascribes irpoo-Kvifjcris to the martyrs, 
but.. relatively and honorarily. 
Honorarium (h?n-, fnoreVritfm). PI. -urns, 
-a. [Late L. honorarium gift made on being ad- 
mitted to a post of honour, douceur, fee, neut. sing, 
of honorarius Honorary. In F. honoraire.] An 
honorary reward ; a fee for services rendered, esp. 
by a professional person. 

1658 Evelyn Corr. 8 Nov., What equipage and honor* 
arium my Lord dos allow? 1669 Boston Rec (1881) VII. 
151 The said John Woodmansey doth hereby binde and 
engage himself*, .to pay. .one pepper come . . for ever as an 
honorarium to the towne of Bostone. 17*7-41 Chambers 
Cycl., Hoftourary,Honorarinm } is also used substantively, 
for a lawyers fee ; or a salary given to public professors of 
any art or science. 1852 W. Jerdah Autobiog. II. xi. 122, 
I am afraid, .the architect of the monument, .never received 
the proposed honorarium. 1895 W. Munk Sir H. Halford 
42 The emoluments and honoraria of physicians. 
Honorary (/rnorari), sb. Now rare or Oh. 
[ad. L. honorarium : see prec] = prec. ; also, a 
gift ; an honouring distinction. 

1615 Chapman Odyss. xm. 15 An honorary given to age. 
1650 Trapp Comment. Numb. iii. 9 The ministers of the 
Gospell are called gifts, Eph. 4. 8. 11, honouraries, such as 
Christ bestowed upon his Church. 1776 Adam Smith W. N. 
v. i. in. (1869) II. 345 In some universities, the salary makes 
but . . a small part of the emoluments of the teacher, of 
which the greater part arises from the honoraries or fees 
of his pupils. 1845 Lo. Campbell Chancellors (1857) III. 
liv. 68 The usual amount of honoraries to counsel. 
Honorary (p*norari), a. Also 8-9 honourary. 
ad. L. honordri-us, f. honor Honour : see -ary. 
n F. honoraire.l 

1. Denoting or bringing honour; conferred or 
rendered in honour. 

1614 Selden Titles Hon. 22 Hee caused that Honorary 
title to bee scratcht out of the letters. 1698 Fryer Acc. E. 
India <$• P. 287 The wonderful Works of the Creation should 
be brought as Honorary Presents. 1705 Addisoh Italy (J.), 
Honorary arches erected to emperors. 1774 J. Bryant 
Mythol. 1. 319 It was an honorary term. .. It signified a lord 
or prince. 1841 Elphinstone Hist. India II. 477 Without 
..receiving the honorary dress usual on such occasions. 
1847 Grote Greece 11. xxviii. (1862) III. 48 The simple 
crown of olive, an honorary reward. 

2. spec. Conferred or rendered merely for the 
sake of honour, without the usual requirements, 
functions, privileges, or other adjoncts. 

1661 Bramhall Just. Find. ix. 258 Some few honorary 

friviledges. .which signifie not much. 173a Lemaro Sethos 
I. x. 409 The vivacity of this young prince . . had already 
chang'd this honorary title into a real one. 1813 J. Thomson 
Led. Inflam. 27 The precise period at which the different 
universities in Europe first began to confer honorary titles 
or degrees is not well ascertained. 1897 Westm. Got. 14 
Dec. 6/2 The honorary colonelcy. 

b. Honorary monument, a cenotaph. 
1658 Sir T. BaownE Hydriot. iii. 41 Beside their real 
Tombs, many have found honorary and empty Sepulchres. 

* 178a W. Cole in Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) I. 86 
There is but one Monument. . w ch is only an Honorary one 
or Cenotaph. 1850 P. Cunningham Handbk. Lond. 538/1 
Honorary monument to Shakspeare. Note, The word 
honorary, as here used, is meant to imply that the person I 
to whom the monument is erected is huned elsewhere. 

3. Holding a title or position conferred as an 1 
honour/without emolument, or without the usual 
duties, obligations, privileges, etc. ; titulary. Also, 
giving services (as secretary, treasurer, etc.) without 
emolnment. 

1705 H earns Collect. 17 Nov. (O. H. S.) I. 81 Ag» 
Honorary Freemen having Right to vote. 1717-41 Cham- 
bers Cycl. s.v., In the college of physicians, London, are 
honourary fellows. 1873 Daily News 22 Sept. 3/1 The 
Emperor intends to appoint the King honorary colonel of the 
13th Infantry Regiment. 1878 Bosw. Smith Carthage 21 
The Suffetes had gradually become little more than an 
honorary magistracy. 

4. Depending on honour ; said of an obligation 
which one is bound by honour to discharge, but 
which cannot be formally or legally enforced. 

1794 Gouv. Morris in Sparks Life $ Writ. (1832) II. 405 
The U nited States will be under a kind of honorary obliga- 
tion to discharge the debt. 1848 Arnould Mar. Insur. 1. 
iv. (1866) I. 152 Merely an honorary engagement, of which 
the Courts will take no notice. 

5. Law. Honorary feud, service : see quots. 
1670 Blount Law Diet., Honorary Services, .are such as 

are incident to the Tenure of Grand Serjeanty, and annexed 
commonly to some Honor or Grand Seigniory. 1767 
Blackstone Comm. II. xiv. 214 The emperors began to 
create honorary feuds or titles of nobility. 1809 Tomlins 
Law Diet., Honourary . .Feuds, are titles of nobility, de. 
soendible to the eldest son. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. ii. 
(1866) I. 121 Those honorary services which are still, at a 
coronation, rendered to the person of the sovereign by some 
lords of manors. 
[Honorate, erron. form of Onerate v.] 
t Honora'tion. Oh. rare- 1 , [ad. L. hono- 
ration-em, n. of action f. honorare to hononr.] 
The action of honouring. 

# 1496 Dives <$• Paup. (W. de W.) 1. xiii. 46/1 Worshyp that 
is called honoracyon, & veneracyon. 



Honorific frnori'fik), a. (sb.) [ad. L. hono- 
rific-us, f. honor Honour sb. + -ficus making, -fic. 
Cf. F. honorifique (1507 in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

Doing or conferring hononr; importing hononr 
or respect; spec, applied to phrases, words, or forms 
of speech, used, esp. in certain Oriental languages, 
to express respect, e.g. certain adjectives meaning 
'august * eminent 1 venerable *, etc, substituted 
in Chinese and Japanese for the possessive pronouns 
of the second and third person ; forms of the verb 
used in respectful address, etc. 

X650 Bulwer Anthropomel. vii. 83 They had no other 
Nurses lesse honorifique than Eunuchs. 1816 Keatinge 
Trav. (1817) I. 239 The epithet Abu, father, is honorific. 
a 1846 Landor Wks. (1868) I. 396/1 Generous to the rohber, 
honorific to the poisoner and assassin. i86x F. Hall in 
JrnL Asiat. Soc. Bengal 204 note, The S'rf is to be regarded 
as honorific. 1879 Cust in Trans. Philol. Soc. 617 The verh 
[in Korean] has a simple affirmative form, a conditional, an 
interrogatory, an honorific, a causative, and several others. 

1888 Times 8 Oct. 5/2 A solemn proposal., that the honorific 
title of ' Worshipful ' should be bestowed by the government 
on its president. 

B. sb. An honorific phrase or word : see above. 
1879 Bailey in H. Spencer Princ. Sociol. § 398 1 1. 153 
They use none of the honorifics so profusely common 
in Singhalese; the pronoun to % thou, being alone used. 

1889 A thenseum 2 Mar. 273/1 Where these honorifics occur 
[in Japanese] the sentence can always he easily turned so 
as to give their significance, which is often of a merely 
pronominal character, the honorific indicating a reference to 
the person addressed or forming the subject of the thought. 

So f Houorl'fical a. m prec. ; hence Honori'fl- 
cally adv., in an honorific manner. 

1656 Blount Gtossogr., Honorifical, that brings or causeth 
honor. 1816 Keatince Trav. (181 7) I. 344 A very brave 
people, honorifically, or nicknamed by the Moors, The Sons 
of Lions. £1878 Birch Attc. Hist. fr. Mon. Introd. 20 
(S, P. C. K.) Queens were honourifically styled wives or 
handmaids of the God Amen. 

f HonorificabiUtudrnity. Oh. rare- 0 . 
[ad. med. L. honorificdbiHtiidinitds (Mussatus 
c 1300 in Du Cange), a grandiose extension of 
hmorificabilitudo honourableness (in a charter of 
1 187, Du Cange), f. honorifiedbilis honourable. Cf. 
Complaynt of Scotland (1548-9), Prolog. If. 14 b, 
Shaks. L. L. L. v. i. 44, and Marston Dutch Cour- 
tezan v. (1605) H, where the L. ahl. pi. honorifica- 
bilitiidinitatibus is cited as a typical long word, as 
honorificabilitudinitate had been previously by 
Dante De Vulg. Eloq. n. vii.] Honourableness. 

[rS99 Nashe Lenten Stuffe 24 Physitions deafen our eares 
with the Honorificabilitudinitatibus of their heauenly 
Panachaea, their soueraigne Guiacum.] 1656 Blount Glos- 
sogr., Honorifieabititudinity. Hence in Bailey, Ash, etc. 
1800 Spirit Pub. Jmls. (1801) IV. 147 The two longest 
monosyllables in our language are strength and straight, and 
the very longest word, honorificabilitudinity. 

t Honori'ficence. Oh. rare. [ad. L. hono- 
rificentia, f. honor ificent-, collateral stem of hono- 
rific-US Honorifio : see -ence. Cf. obs. F. honori- 
fieenee.] A doing of honour. So f Honorl-flcent 
a. = Honorific. 

1640 Bp. Hall Episc. in. iv. 238 There is Honortficentia 
af talis, the honoriheence of age. 168 1 H. More Exp. Dan. 
iv. Notes 118 That honorificent Title, .prefixt to it. 

t Hono'rify, v. Obs. rare- 1 , [ad. eccl. L. 
hondrificare, i. honor- Honour : see -ft. Cf. obs. 
F. honorifierJ] trans. To do honour to, to honour. 

1606 Foao Fame's Mevtor. xcvii, Making large statues to 
honorific Thy name. 

t Honorous, honourous, a. Oh. [a. OF. 

type *honoros, -eus, AF. -ous L. type *honorosus } 
f. Honour : see -ous.] Honourable. 

c 1475 Partenay 1321 Hyr honorous fader. Ibid. 3236 We 
will, lord honourous. a 156a Cavendish Wolsey (1825) I. 2 
Of his ascending and descending from honorous estate. 

Honour, honor (p"U3i), sb. Forms : 3-4 onur, 
honur(e, 4 onour(e, 4-6 honoure, -owto, (5 
onnere, 5-6 honnour(e, 6 honnor), 3- honour, 
4- honor, [a. OF. onor, -ur, honor, -ur (1 ith c), 
AF. (h)onour, mod.F. hontieur («It. more, Sp., 
Pg. honor) :— L. honor- em repute, esteem, official 
dignity, honorary gift, ornament, grace, beauty. 

The oldest Fr. forms were onor, onnr^ later and AF. onour 
(Latin h having disappeared in Romanic, and o, u ou being 
successive symbols for the OFr. vowel, derived from L. d. 
which passed through a very close o to ii) ; these varied 
with enor, anor t -ur, -our, whence the early ME. anur, 
anour {see Anour, Anoure) ; but the influence of L. spelling 
brought back into Fr. at an early date the non-phonetic h, 
giving honor, honur, honour, which were also prevalent 
ME. spellings. Honor and honour continued to be equally 
frequent down to the 17th c In the Shakspere Folio of 
1623 honor is about twice as frequent as honour. The two 
forms appear indiscriminately in the early 17th c. diction- 
aries, but honour was favoured by Phillips, Kersey, Bailey, 
Johnson. Ash, 1775, adopted ' Honor ^a modern but correct 
spelling) and this is said to have been fashionable at the 
time (see quots.). Nevertheless honour carried the majority 
of English suffrages eventually, while honor was (under the 
lead of Noah Webster) generally accepted in U.S. As to 
derivatives, Bailey, 1731, considered honorable, hmorary, 
' the best spelling ', but referred them to honourable, 
honourary, as the more usual. Phillips, in his various edd., 
had honorary, Kersey (1706) honourary or honorary, 
Chambers (1727-41) honourary. Johnson, 1755, has honour, 
honourable, honorary. 



1758 L. Temple Sketclics (ed. 2) 19 Our Reformers in the 
Art of Spelling . . at present .. write Honor, Favor, Labor. 
a 1791 Whs lev Wks. (1872) VIII. 317 Avoid the fashion, 
able impropriety of leaving out the u in many words, a<; 
honor, vigor, etc. This is mere childish affectation. 1871 
R. F. Weymouth Eufh. 6 The clause ' they hang that are 
in honour ' suggests the suspicion that Lilie would aspirate 
the h in honour and its congeners; a suspicion confirmed 
by our finding elsewhere unwholesome balanced against 
nnhonest, and hue against honesty. \ 

1. High respect, esteem, or reverence, accorded 
to exalted worth or rank ; deferential admiration 
or approbation, a. As felt or entertained in the 
mind for some person or thing. 

c 1375 Leg. Rood 123 Men suld hald pat haly tre In honore. 
c 1450 St. Cnthbert (Surtees) 6957 Gude men him in honour 
had. 161 x Shaks. Wint. T. v. i. 51 Good Paulina, Who 
hast the memorie of Hermione I know in honor. 1664 
Marveli. Corr. Wks. 1872-5 II. 164 Desirous of shewing. . 
the great honour She retains and cherishes for Your Majesty. 
1 713 Steele Guardian No. t i» 3 To shew my honour for 
them. 1809-10 Coleridge Friend (1837) In * 7 6 Honor 
implies a reverence for the invisible and super-sensual in 
pur nature. 1857 Ruskin Pol. Econ. Art* True wealth 1 
hold in great honour. 

b. As rendered or shown : The expression of 
high estimation. (See also 9 c, e.) 

ci»75 Lay. 6085 HiL.leide hine mid honure Heje in pan 
toure. a 1300 Cursor M. 23586 Heuen and erth als creature 
Sal her bam wirscip and honur. c 1400 Ywaine $ Gaw. 720, 
I aw the honor and servyse. 1535 Coveroale 2 Kings 
Contents xxiii, How Iosias..setteth vp the true honoure of 
God againe. 1653 H. Cogah tr. Pinto's Trav. xxxix. 154 
The Prince was exceedingly pleased with this honour done 
unto him. 1759 Robertson Hist. Scot. I. in. 174 He re- 
ceived tbe queen herself with the utmost honour and respect. 
1875 Stubbs Const. Hist. II. xv. 304 Let then the honour 
be given where it is due. 

c. As received, gained, held, or enjoyed ; Glory, 
renown, fame ; credit, reputation, good name. The 
opposite of dishonour, disgrace. 

CX2XM Trin. Coll. Horn. 83 Hie giuen here elmessc.oSer 
for onur to hauen, ooer ne mai elles for shame. 1297 
R. Glouc (Rolls) 8176 Deie we raper wip onour. 1475 
Bk. Noblesse (i860) 26 The hope and trust of recovering 
on another day . . onnere and fortune. 1548 Hall Chron., 
Hen. VI 134 The duchesse of Bedford .. myndyng also 
to marye, rather for pleasure then for honour. 1593 
Shaks. 3 Hen. VI, u 1. 246 But thou preferr'st thy Life 
before thine Honor. 1617 F. MoavsoN I tin. 11. 164 
Wounds are badges of honour, yet may befall the coward 
assoone as the valiant man. 1765 Blackstone Comm. I. 
xviii. 467 The honour of originally inventing these political 
constitutions entirely belongs to the Romans. i8ao G. W. 
Featherstohehaugh in Sir % Sinclair's Corr. (183 1) II. 73, 
I have the honour to forward to you . . a pamphlet [etc.]. 
i8aa Southev Vis, Judgem. HI, Peace is obtain'd then ai 
last, with safety and honour I 1878 Edith Thompson Hist. 
Eng. xv. S 3- 82 To their honour, the patriot nobles did not 
take thought for themselves alone. 1896 T. BavcE in Daily 
News2Q July 7/4 A country feels that its honour is affected 
when it yields to threat^ seems to give way on any disputed 
point through fear, and incurs the imputation of cowardice. 

2. Personal title to high respect or esteem ; honour- 
ableness; elevation of character; 'nobleness of mind, 
scorn of meanness, magnanimity 1 (J.) ; a fine sense 
of and strict allegiance to what is due or right 
(also, to what is due according to some conven- 
tional or fashionable standard of conduct). 

1548 Hall Chron., Edw. IV, 233 b, The king of England 
had so great trust.. in the honor and promise of the French 
kyng. 1649 Lovelace Poems (1864) 27, I could not love 
thee, dear, so much, Lov'd I not Honour more, a 1677 
Barrow Theol. Wks. (1830) I. 89 A man of honour, surely is 
the best man next to a man of conscience. 1687 A. Lovell tr. 
Thevenot's Trav. in. m Tbe Japanese make it a point of 
honour to breed Merchants. 1705 Stanhope Paraphr. II. 
94 What is Honour, but a greatness of mind which scorns 
to descend to an ill and base thing? 1764-7 Ld. G. 
Lvtteltoh Hen. II, III. 178 Tbe idea of honor, .as some- 
thing distinct from mere probity, and which supposes in 
gentlemen a stronger abhorrence of perfidy, falsehood, or 
cowardice, and a more elevated and delicate sense of the 
dignity of virtue, than are usually found in vulgar minds. 
1809 Words w. Sonn., Say, what is Honour? 'Tis the finest 
sense Of justice which the human mind can frame. 1834 
Scott Redgattntlet ch. ix, Honour is sometimes found 
among thieves. 1880 W. Coav Lett. % Jrnls. (1897) 460 The 
sentiment of Honour is a lay thing ; it is a rival of the 
sentiment of saintlioess. 

b. A statement or promise made on one's 
honour; word of honour, arch. 

1658-9 Burton's Diary (1828) IV. 6 You took the honour 
of a Lord the other day. You may well take the word of a 
gentleman now. 1708 Mrs. Centlivre BusieBody 1. (1749) 
21 He had given her his Honour, that he never would .. 
Endeavour to know her till she gave him leave. i8a«j Moore 
in Mem. (1853) IV. 309 Having first made the prince and 
all the rest give their honours that they would not [etc.]. 

3. (Of a woman) Chastity, purity, as a virtue of 
the highest consideration ; reputation for this virtue, 
good name. 

1390 Gower Con/.\\\. 24 So as she may. .Her honour and 
her name save. 1596 Spenser F. Q. iv. i. 6 Nathlesse her 
honor, dearer then her life, She sought to save, as thing re- 
serv'd from stealth. 1610 Shaks. Temp. 1. ii. 348 Till thou 
didst s^ek j to violate The honor of my childe. 1675 
WVcherlev Country Wifen. Wks. (Rtldg.) 77/2 To neglect 
her own honour, and defame her own noble person with 
little inconsiderable fellows. 1747 Hoadlev Susp. Husb. 
1. ii, And yet I'll answer for her Honour. 1856 Bouviea 
Law Diet. I. 589 To deprive a woman of her honor is, in 
some cases, punished as a public wrong. 

t b. concretely : cf. Ger. die scham. Obs. 

1688 R, Holms A rmoury in. 94/2 These Buskes . . if to keep 



HONOUR. 

the Belly down, then itreacheth to the Honor. 17*4 Weekly 
Jrnl. No. 276 Her %Vhat, io Heroicks, we call Honour. 

4. Exalted rank or position ; dignity, distinction. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 487 And Jms he [Lucifer] leses his gret 
honur. Ibid. 24713 Chamburlain o grett honure. a 1440 
Sir Degrev. 383 Knyghtos . . Lordus off honore. 1534 Mor e 
On the Passion ^Vks. 1286/2 Gyuing to a poore man . .landes 
with the honour of a dukedome also. 1568 Grafton 
Chron. II. 350 They would not . . disgrade him from the 
honor of Knighthood. 1S9S Shaks. John 1. i. 182 A foot 
of Honor better then I was, But many a many foot of Land 
the worse. 1632 J. Havwaro tr. Biondfs Eromena 185 The 
affect of honour being somewhat a-kin to that of gold, 
whereof the more one hath the more he covets. 1765 
Blackstone Comm. I. vii. (1809) 271 The king is likewise 
the fountain of honour. 1857 Miss Mulock Nothing, Fam. 
in Love, It is the apex of feminine honour to be a bride. 

b. With possessive pronoun, = ' honourable per- 
sonality* : formerly (and still in rustic speech) given 
to any person of rank or quality ; now a formal 
title for the holders of certain offices, esp. County 
Court judges. 

iSS3 Geesham in Burgon Life (1839) I. 98, 1 received your 
honnor's letter of the 24 th of this present. 1577 J. Langley 
in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 11. III.* 51 My dutie humblye re- 
membred to your Honor [Lord Burghley]. 1607 Shaks. 
Timon 1. ii. 1S3, I beseech your Honor, vouchsafe me a 
word, a 161* Harington Let. to Lady Russell in Metam. 
Ajax (1813) p. xv, Your honors most bownde John Haring. 
ton. 1647 Ward Simp. Cooler 29 What greater honour 
can your Honors desire? 1723 Steele Consc. Lovers iv. i, 
Ah 1 says I, Sir, your Honour is pleas'd to joke with me. 
»755 Johnson, Honour, . . 3 The title of a man of rank. Not 
now used. 1785 Burns Earnest Cry xxiv, God bless your 
honours a' your days. 1796 G. M. Wooowaro Eccent. 
Excurs. 83 Indeed the title of Your Honor is bandied about 
and indiscriminately used. 1827 Jarman Powelts Devises 
II. 179 That part of his honors decision which gave the 
estate to the trustees. 183a Ht. Martineau Weal or W. iv. 
38 Indeed, but they have, your honour. 1833 Marryat 
P. Simple xiii, (Irishman) Plase your honour, it s all an idea 
of mine. 1885 Tennyson Tomorrow. 1896 Law Times 
n July 261/2 At Bow County Court on the 6th inst., before 
Judge French, Mr. Sharman ..applied to his Honour to 
direct [etc.]. Mod. {Beggar). Has your honour a copper to 
spare for a poor man ? 

6. (Usually in pi.) Something conferred or done 
as a token of respect or distinction ; a mark or 
manifestation of high regard ; esp. a position or 
title of rank, a degree of nobility, a dignity. 

13 .. K. Alls. 1388 {1391] He .. ?af vche lordyng gret 
honoure, And parted wib hem his fader tresoure. c 1440 Gesta 
Rom. xlv. 176 (Harl. MS.) He yede forthe to bataile, and had 
be victorye ; and after took bope honoures and dolours, as 
is seide befor. 1599 Shaks. Hen. V, iy. viii. 63 Kecpe it 
fellow, And weare it for an Honor in thy Cappe. 1634 Sir 
T. Herbest Trav. 48 The English Agents receive custome 
of all strangers, thai honour being granted them from the 
Persian King. 1663 Maryell Corr. Wks. 1872-5 II. 91 
A clause to be entered against buying and selling of honours. 
1701 W. Wotton Hist. Rome, Marcus iv. 56 Divine Honors 
were payd him. 1806 Wordsw. Char. Happy Warrior 44 
Who. .does not stoop, nor lie in wait For wealth, or honours, 
or for worldly state. 1849 Macau lay Hist. Eng. vi. II. 126 
Papists were admitted in crowds to offices and honors. 
+ b. An obeisance ; a bow or curtsy. Obs. 

1531 Elyot Gov. i. xxii, The first meuyng in euery daunse 
is called honour, whiche is a reuerent inclination or curtaisie, 
with a longe deliberation or pause. 1605 Chapman All 
Fooles Plays 1873 1. 136, 1, .plant my selfe of one legg Draw 

backe the tother with a deep fetcht honor. 17 19 D'Urfey 
Pills (1872) II. 171 Make your Honour Miss, Now to me 

Child. 1741 Richaroson Pamela II. 360 They., made 

their Honours very prettily, as they pass d by us. 1805 E. 

oe Acton Nuns of Desert I. 113 He walked onward, with- 
out deigning to make a departiog honour. 

c. Civilities or courtesies rendered, as at an 
entertainment : in pbr. to do the honours. 

1659 B - Harbis ParruaVs Iron Age 177 Received with 
respect . . at Amsterdam, where that illustrious Magistracy 
performed the honours of the Republick. 1715 Vanbrugh 
Country Ho. 1. Wks. (Rtldg.) 462/1 This son of a whore 
does the honours of my house to a miracle. 1737 Pope 
Hot. Epist. 1. vi. 100 Then hire a Slave, or (if you will) a 
Lord, To do the Honours, and to give the Word. 1768 in 
Priv. Lett. Ld. Malmesbury I. 168 The Duchesse. .did the 
honours of the table, or rather received them, as ladies here 
never interfere with carving. 1826 Disraeli Viv. Grey VI. 
iii, The Prince did the honours of the castle to Vivian with 
gTeat courtesy. 1857 Dickens Lett. 15 Sept., The mayor 
called this morning to do the honours of the town. 

d. Last, funeral honours : tbe observances of 
respect usual at the burial of the dead. Military 
honours 1 the external marks of respect paid by 
troops to royalty, high military or civil officials, at 
the bnrial of an officer, etc. Honours of war-, the 
privileges granted by a victorious commander to 
a capitulating force, as of marching out under arms 
with colours flying and drums beating ; also for- 
merly a military honours. 

1513 More Rich. Ill (1883) 1 This noble Prince . . with 
greate funerall honoure . .was entered at Windesor. 167A tr. 
Martiniere's Voy. N. Countries 57 Doing him his last 
honour. 1717-41 Chambers Cycl., Funeral honours, are 
the ceremonies performed at the interments of gTeat men ; 
as hangings, hearses, funeral harangues, etc 1756-7 [see 
Funeral A. x]. 1790 Bruce Trav. II. rv. 401 As soon as the 
prince Facilidas had paid the last honours to his father. 
1813 iD Gurw. Wellington*! Desp. XI. 101 note, The French 
troops shall file out tomorrow . . with all the honors of war, 
with arms and baggage, and drums beating, to the outside, 
where they will lay down tbeir arms. 1833 Stocqveler Mil. 
Did. s.v., In another sense, the 'honours of war * signify eth 
compliments which are paid to gTeat personages, military 
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characters, etc., when they appear before any armed body of 
men ; or such as are given to the remains of a deceased 
officer. — Military Honours, are salutations to crowned 
heads and officers of rank, by dropping coloure and standards, 
officers saluting, bands playing, artillery discharging sal- 
voes, etc 1855 Trollope Warden xi, She capitulated, or 
rather marched out with the honours of war. 

e. pi. Special distinction gained, in a University 
or other examination, for proficiency in scholarship 
beyond that required to pass the examination. 

1782 V. Knox Ess. in C Wordsw. Sehol. Acad. 232 If he 
aspires at higher honours. 1790 Gooch Ibid. 321 Peacock 
kept a very capital Act indeed, and had a very splendid 
Honor. 1802-6 Cox Recoil. Oxford 49 Several shy men of 
first-rate scholarship shrunk from * challenging the Honours ' 
(as the phrase was), a 18x9 Oxford Spy (ed. 4) xxi, A man, 
who gains the highest honours. 1846 M Culloch Acc. Brit. 
Empire (1854) II. 341 A private tutor's fee, an expense which 
is seldom incurred except by those who are preparing for 
honours. 1847 James Convict i, You had taken high honours 
at this university. 1856 Lever Martins of Cro'M. 86 There 
were clever men reading for honours. 1880 Trollope 
Dukes Childr. I. iii. 33 He. .had gone out in honours, having 
been a second class man. 1883 {title) The Honours Register 
of the University of Oxford. A Record of University 
Honours and Distinctions, 

6. A person, thing, action, or attribute that confers 
honour ; a source or cause of honour ; one who or 
that which does honour or credit (to). 

[a 1330 Otuelm It hadde be more honour to pe, For sobe 
to habbe i-smite me. c 1450 Merlin 580 So that it myght be 
savacion to theire soules . . and honour to theire bodyes. 1 
a 1568 Ascham Scholem. 1. (Arb.) 62 Erasmus the honor of 
learning of all oure time. 1611 Tourneur Ath. Trag. 1. i. 
Wks. 1878 I. 9 Nephew, you are the honour of our bloud. 
1798 Ferriar Illuttr.Sierttev'i. 176 It is an honour to think 
like great men. 1894 Ian Maclaren Bonnie Brier Bush 
vn. it 265 You are an honour to our profession. 

b. (Usually in //.) An adjunct or part of any- 
thing which gives it distinction; a decoration, 
adornment, ornament, (poetic?) 

1613 Shaks. Hen. VIII, in. ii. 354 Hcbeares his blush- 
ing Honors thicke vpon him. 1625 Fletcher Noble Cent. 
v. Wks. (Rtldg.) II. 278/2 With the whisking of my sword 
about, I take thy honours off. 1715 Pope Odyss. xu 235 
The autumn. .The leafy honours scattering on the ground. 
Ibid. xvin. 182 He shook the graceful honours of his head. 
1784 Cowper Task 1. 321 The woods, in scarlet honors 
' 'it. 

Law. A seigniory of several manors held 
under one baron or lord paramount 

1439 Rolls Parti. V. 16/1 Tenauntz of oure Lorde the 
Kynge, as of his Castell and Honure of Tutbury, parcell of 
his Duchie of Lancaster. 1523 Fitzherb. Surv. x. (1539) 15 
The lorde of the honour or manour. 1641 Terrnes de la 
Ley, Honour . . is used specially for the most noble sort of 
Lordships, whereof other inferiour Lordships or Manors doe 
depend by performance of customes and services. 1655 
Digges Compl. Ambass. 17 Given under our signet at our 
Honour of Hampton Court. 1708 Lond. Gaz. No. 4424/i 
The Humble Address of the Honour and Borough of 
Cockermouth, in the County of Cumberland. 184s Stephen 
Comm. Lawi Eng. (1874) I. 215 If several of these manors 
were held.. under one great baron or lord paramount, his 
seigniory over them was termed an honor. 

8. a. Cards. (Chiefly //.) In Whist, The four 
highest trumps (ace, king, queen, and knave) : the 
relative proportion in which they are held by the 
two sides being an element in counting the points 
in some forms of the game : cf. Can tou ; Easy a. 1 8. 
In Ombre and Quadrille, The aces of spades and 
clubs, and the lowest card of the trump suit. 

1674. Cotton Compl.Gamester x.(i68o) 82 The four Honours 
are the Ace, King, Queen, and Knave. 1741 Richaroson 
Pamela II. 259 We cast in, and . . I had all four Honours 
the first time. 1778 C. Jones Hoyle's Games Impr. 47 It 
being 5 to 4 that your Partner has an Honour in that Suit. 
«i839 Praeo Poems (1864) II. 63 Well— four by honours, 
and the trick ! 1878 H. H. Gibbs Ombre 12 The Ace of 
Clubs called Basto both in English and Spanish, is the 
Third Honour even though another suit may be trumps. 
Ibid. 14 The Matadores when united in the same hand may 
be called Honours. 1896 Maitland in Eng. Hist. Rev. 
Oct. 643 The honours were divided ; hut the state, as by 
this time its habit was, took the odd trick, 
b. Golf. (See quot.) 

1896 Park Game of Golf 6 This privilege of playing first 
from the Tee is called * the honour \ 

9. Phrases, a. Comm. For (the) hoftour (of. . .) : 
said of the acceptance or payment of a bill of 
exchange (which has been refused by tbe drawee 
and duly protested) by a third party, with the object 
of preserving the mercantile honour or credit of the 
drawer or indorser. Act of honour, an instrument 
drawn by a notary public by which such payment 
or acceptance is formally agreed upon. 

1832-52 M e CuLLOCH Commerc. Diet. 583 When the drawee 
refuses to accept [a bill of exchange), any third party, after 
protesting, may accept for the honour of the bill generally, 
or for the drawee, or for the indorser. i88» Act 45 <y 46 
Vict. c. 61 § 65 Where an acceptance for honour does not 
expressly state for whose honour it is made, it is deemed to 
be an acceptance for the honour of the drawer. 

b. In honour \ in allegiance to the moral prin- 
ciples which are imperative in one's position, or to 
some conventional standard of conduct (see 2) ; as 
a moral bounden duty : sometimes implying that 
there is no legal obligation (cf. debt of honour). 

1597 Shaks. Lover* s Compl. 150 Finding myself in honour 
so forbid. 1654 tr. Scudery*s Curia Pol. 40 His Master 
esteemed himselfe obliged in honour to requite the injury. 
1738 Swift Pol. Conversat. xxxvi, Young Ladies under 
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twenty. . being in Honour obliged to blush. 1883 Wharton* s 
Law Lex. 388/2 Honorary Trustees, .are bound, in honour 
only, to decide on the most proper and prudential course. 

c. In honour of (f in or to the honour of in 
honour to) : as an expression of respect or reverence 
for ; for the sake of honouring ; in celebration of. 

c 1300 St. Margarete 270 If eni man in honour of me eni 
chapel dop rere. c 1383 Chaucer L. G. W. Prol. 81 Ye see 
I do yt in the honour Of love. 1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de 
W. 1531) 1 Diuyded in to thre bokes, in the honour of the 
Trinite. 1613 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 834 The Divel. . 
in honour of whom they sacrifice their Captives. 1635 Pagitt 
Christianogr. (1646) 1. 37 A goodly Temple erected to the 
honor of St. Thomas the Apostle. 1788 Clara Reeve Exiles 
II. 158 To.. keep every thing in good repair, in honour to 
the memory of the noble benefactors. 1897 Hall Caine 
Christian x, I believe this rout to-night is expressly in 
honour of the event. 

d. On or upon one's honour : a phrase by which 
the speaker stakes his personal title to credit and 
estimation on the truth of his statement; used 
formally by members of the House of Lords in their 
judicial capacity ; hence, an expression of strong 
assurance : cf. 2 b. To be upon (his) honour ; to 
put a person upon his honour, i.e. under honour- 
able obligation. 

a 1460 Gregory's Chron. in Hist. Coll. Lond. Cit. (Camden) 
1 19 The for sayde captaynys have sworne a*pon hyr hooowre 
that [etc.]. 148s Rolls Parlt. VI. 288/1 Yee shall swere, 
that [etc.].. upon youre Honour and Worship. 1548 Hall 
Chron., Hen. IV 17 Assuryng hym on his honour that if 
[etc.]. 1656-7 Burton's Diary 10 Jan. (1828) I. 735 
Promising, upon her honour, to return within six weeks. 
1765 Blackstone Comm. I. xii. (1800) 402 A peer sitting 
in judgment, gives not his verdict upon oath, like an 
ordinary juryman, hut upon his honour : he answers also to 
bills in chancery upon his honour. 1856 Bouvier Law 
Diet. I. 589 In courts of equity, peers, peeresses and lords 
of parliament, answer on their honor only. 1862 Thackeray 
Wks. (1872) X. 194 This I declare upon my honour. Mod. 
They were upon their honour not to tell. 

e. To do honour to : (a) to treat with honour, 
show or pay due respect to, confer honour upon, to 
honour ; (b) to do credit to, bring respect to. 

c 1320 R. Bronne Medit. 1131 We onely hym banke and 
do hym onoure. c 1400 Destr. Troy 4659 Agamynon . . To 
Diana full derely did his honowre. c 1425 Seven Sag. (P.) 
531 Thow doost thy selfe lytil honour, For to suffyre thy 
sone by slawe. 1548 Hall Chron., Hen. V 75 To se his 
estate and dooe hym honor, a 1691 Bovle Hist. Air (1692) 
189 His late Majesty, .doing me one day the honour to 
discourse about several marine observations. 1738 Swift 
Pol. Conversat. Ixxxii, Mr. Colly Cibber, who does too 
much Honour to the Laurel Crown he deservedly wears. 
1898 E. E. Hale in Chr. World 19 May 7/4 He did me the 
honour to say that this was precisely true. 

f. To do the honours, last homurs, etc. : see 
5c,d. 

g. Honour bright (colloq.) : used as a protesta- 
tion of (or interrogatively as an appeal to) one's 
honour or sincerity. 

1819 Moore Tom Crib 36 (Farmer) At morning meet, and 
—honour bright,— Agree to share the blunt and tatters. 
1840 Dickens Bam. Rudge viii, * I do', said the 'prentice, 
• Honour bright No chaff, you know \ 1852 Geo. Eliot 
in Cross Life (1885) I. 293 Is it not so, honour bright? 1856 
Emerson Eng. Traits vii. Wks. (Bohn) II. S* The phrase of 
the lowest of the people is * honour-bright ', and their vulgar 
praise * his word is as good as his bood 

h. . Code or law of honour: the set of rules and 
customs which regulate the conduct of some 
particular class of persons according to a convene 
tional standard of honour : see 2. 

1783 Paley Mor. Philos. 1. ii. (1830) 2 The Law of Honour 
is a system of rules constructed by people of fashion, and 
calculated to facilitate their intercourse with one another ; 
and for no other purpose. 1843 Lever J. Hmton xviii. 
(1878) 126 They know how imperative is the code of honour 
as regards a bet. 1887 Fowler Princ. Mor. n. iv, Similarly, 
lawyers, doctors, clergymen, bankers are said to have a code 
of honour, or, what amounts to the same thiog, to observe 
certain rules of professional etiqueite. 

i. Court of honour : a court or tribunal for deter- 
mining questions concerning the laws or principles 
of honour, as the courts of chivalry which formerly 
existed in Europe. 

1687 Luttrell Brief ReL (1857) I- 4*3 His majestie 
haveing required the duke of Norfolk, earl marshall of 
England, to hold .. a court of honour, his grace hath 
appointed the 5th of Octob. next to keep it. 1768 Black- 
stone ComTtt. III. vii. (1800) 104 This court of chivalry . . 
As a court of honour, it is to give satisfaction to all such as 
are aggrieved in that point. 1801 Med. Jml. V. 4 Your 
valuable Journal serves, among other useful purposes, as a 
Court of Honour, to which any Member of the Faculty 
may appeal, respecting the misconduct of another. 

For other phrases, as Affaik, Bed, Debt, Legion, 
Maid, Point, Word of honour, etc., see these words. 

10. Comb. , as honour-giver, -seeker ; honmer-fired , 
-flawed, -giving, -owing, -splitted, -thirsty, -worthy 
adjs. ; also honour-court, a court held within an 
honour or seigniory (sense 7) ; honour-man (also 
honours-man), one who has taken, or is studying 
for, academical honours (sense 5 e) ; honour-point 
(Her.), the point just above the fess-point of an 
escutcheon ; honour-policy : see quot. 

1670 Bloukt Law Diet., * Honor Courts, are Courts held 
within the Honors aforesaid. x6n Shaks. Wint. T. u. i. 
143 Be she 'honor-flaw'd. i$9S — John 1. i. 53 The *Honor- 
giuing-hand Of Cordelion. 1880 Times 12 Nov. 8 It repre- 
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sents to the *honour-man, whose attainments are not 
classical, tbe goal of bis studies in that direction. 1891 
Daily News 26 Sept. 7/5 A Cambridge honotirsman will 
. .read with pupils. 1610 Guillim Heraldry 1. vii. (1660) 41 
The * Honour Point. 1661 Morgan Spit. Gentry 1. i. 2 The 
middle point of an escotcheon is called the Honour-point. 
1895 Sir W. R. Kenneoy in Law Times Rep. LXXII. 
861/x All these > ' disbursements ' policies were p. p. i. or 
* "honour ' policies — policies, that is to say, wberein it was 
stipulated that the policy should be deemed sufficient proof 
of interest, a 1871 Grotb Eth. Fragm. v. (1876) 141 Aris- 
totle admits (into his catalogue of pleasurable pursuits) the 
life of the *honour-seeker. 1580 Sioney Arcadia vi. (1590) 
486 *Honour-thirstie minds. 1535 Coverdale Song 3 Child. 
22 That thou only art the Lorde God, & *honoure worthy 
thorow out all the worlde. 1609 J. Rawlinson Fishermen 
Fishers of Men Ep. Ded., Your most honoured and honour- 
worthy Father. 

Honour, honor 0>*n3j), v. Forms: 3-4 
onure(n, honure(n, onoure(n, 3-6 honoure, 
honore, (honire), 4-5 oner, 5 honnoure, honer, 
(pa. I. honret), 5-6 honowre, 4- honour, 6- 
honor. See also Anotjke, an early by-form. [a. 
OF. (K)onorer, -urer, -ourer, etc. (mod.F. honorer) 
= Pr. honorary (h)onrar, Sp. honrar, It. onorare 
1— L. honor are , f. honor-em, Honour.] 

f 1. trans. To do honour to, pay worthy respect 
to (by some outward action) ; to worship, perform 
one's devotions to ; to do obeisance or homage to ; 
to celebrate. Obs. (or merged in 2 or 3.) 

C1290 Beket 2423 in S. Eng. Leg. I. 176 For-to honouri 
}ns holi man bere cam folk i-nov3. a 1300 Cursor M. v;og 
Bot an allan he honired o baa. ^1300 Si. Margarete 82 
Such a fals god to onoure. 1382 Wvclif Gen. xxiv. 26 The 
man bowide hym silf and onouryde [1388 worscbipide ; 
Vulg. adoravit] the Lord. 1393 Langl. P. PI. C. vi. 105 To 
be kirlce gan icb go god to honourie. c 1400 Destr. Troy 
3001 J>ere honestly sho offert, honourt hir goddes. 1559 
W. Cunningham Cosmogr. Glasse 201 They do honour the 
Sonne, Mone, and Sterres. 1593 Shaks. Ven. Ad. Ded., 
Till I haue honoured you with some grauer labour. 1613 
Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 458 Heere also they beginne to 
honor tbe Crosse. 1697 Dryoen Virg. Georg. iv. 544 They 
..honour with full Bowls their friendly Guest, 
b. To address with ' your honour \ nonce-use. 

1726 Adv. Capt. R. Boyle 25 To convince your Honour 
of the Truth (for I honourM him much) here's the Letter. 

2. To hold in honour, respect highly; to reverence, 
worship ; to regard or treat with hononr or respect. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 14336 (Cott.) Honurd be bou fader, euer 
and oft, Wit angels bine bar vp oloft. c 1300 Ibid. 25230 
(Cott. Galba) pat we tak neuer pi name in vayn . . bot honore 
it als es worthy. 1382 Wycuf Exod. xx. 12 Honour thi 
fader and thi moder. C1440 York Myst. xx. 147 To 
bonnoure god ouere all thing. 1538 Starkey England 
1. iv. 139 Only for tbeyr vertue they [priests] schold be 
honowryd. 15*8-9 (Mar.) Bk. Coin. Prayer, Matrimony, 
Wilt thou loue her, coumforte her, honor, and kepe her in 
sickenesse and in health? 1589 R- Harvey PL Perc. 13 
Honor gray heares. 1651 Hobbes Leviath. 1. x. 43 To 
honour tbose another honours, is to Honour him. 1713 
Steele Englishm. No. 4. 26 There is no M an whom I so 
highly honour as the Merchant. 1743 J. Morris Serin, vii. 
205 We should love and honor our parents, a 1873 Lytton 
Pausanias 35 Yes, I honour Sparta, but I love Athens, 

3. To confer honour or dignity upon; to do honour 
or credit to ; to grace. 

a 1340 Hampole Psalter xxiv. 2 Jt>ai sail be honurd with 
aungels. 138a Wvclif Esther \\. 9 Thus shal ben honoured, 
whom euere the king wile honoure. ^1400 Destr. Troy 
12944 pan honered hym bat od kyng with ordur of knight. 
1596 Shaks. Merch, V. 111. ii. 214 Our feast shall be much 
honored in your marriage. 160a — Ham. 1. iv. 16 It is a 
Custome More honour'd in the breach, then the obseruanee. 
1677 Laoy Chaworth in 12th Rep, Hist. MSS. Comm.App. 
v. 36, I beg to know if your Lordship intends to honour my 
poore house with being heere. 1730 Pulteney Let. to 
Swift 9 Feb. S.'s Lett. 1766 II. 121 None gave me greater 
pleasure, than the kind letter you honoured me with. 1756-7 
tr. Keysler's Trav. (1760) IV. 413 Such persons.. as he 
honours with the title of Excellency. 1838 Thielwall 
Greece xliii. V. 291 Charidemus. .had been honoured with a 
crown, and other marks of popular favour. 1859 Max 
Muller Chips {1885) III. iv. 76 A nation honours herself 
by honouring her sons. 

ft). To decorate, adorn, ornament, embellish. 
[Cf. Anodre.] Obs. 

1528 in Willis & Clark Cambridge {1886) I. 486 The new 
church e.. which I have honored att myne owne propre 
costes and charge. 1613 PuacHAS Pilgrimage (1614) 83 
The continuance of this Daphna^an grove, honored with 
Buildings and spectacles. 

4. Comm. To accept or pay (a bill of exchange, 
etc.) when due. Also fig. 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), To Honour a Bill of Exchange 
(among Bankers), to pay it in due time. 1709 Steele Tatter 
No. 57 F 2 They jest by the Pound, and make Answers as 
they honour Bills. 1779 Franklin Lett. Wks. 1889 VI. 444, 
I shall pay it all in honoring their drafts and supporting 
tbeir credit. 1809 R. LANCFoao Introd. Trade 19 The 
utmost punctuality should be observed in honouring Bills. 
1838 D. Tereolo Men of Character 1. ix. 109 ' Witb great 
pleasure —and Saffron honoured a challenge to wine. 1859 
Thackeeay Virgin, xxi, Nature has written a letter of 
credit upon some men's faces, which is honoured almost 
wherever presented. 

Honourability, honor- (pnarabrtfti). rare. 
In 5 honourablyte, honurabilite. [a. OF. 

honorablete (13th c.) from honorable : subseq. con- 
formed in Fr. and Eng. to the ordinary type of 
sbs. from L. -bilitas : see -ability.] The quality 
of being honourable, honourableness ; pi. things 
that are honourable, honours. 
Vol. V. 
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c 1400 tr. Secreta Secret., Gov. Lordsh. (E.E.T.S.) 103 
at he be of greet corage yn purpos, and Iouynge honura- 
ilite. Ibid. 107 Wys and willynge, honourablyte vnder- 
stondynge, Iele, and eschewand oper fleand all velanye and 
blame. 1708 Motteux Rabelais (1737) V. 233 What tho* 
Honorabilities it offers. 1895 Pall Mall Mag. VII. 272 
To appreciate Lowe's. .'profound honourability', as Dr. 
Richard Congreve calls it. 

Honourable, honorable (fnarab'l), a. (sb. t 
adv.) Also 4-6 onour-, oner-, honur-, honer-, 
honner-, -abil(l, -abyll. [a. OF. honorable, honnr- 
able^Vu, Sp. honorable, It. onorabile ; ad. L. hono- 
rdbil'is, f. honerdre to Honour : see -ble.] 

1. Worthy of being honoured ; entitled to honour, 
respect, esteem, or reverence, a. Of persons. 

a 1340 Hampole Psalter viii. 6 He [Crist] is honurabile 
till all. 138a Wvclif Dan, xiii. 4 [Susanna 4] Jewis camen 
to gidre to hym, for that he was more honorable of alle. 
c 1397 CHAUCEa Lack Stedf. 22 O prince desire for to beo 
honourable. 1540 Hyrde tr. Fives'* Instr. Chr. Worn. 1. 
vi. (R.), Three thinges made Pallas honorable; virginitie, 
strength, and wisedome. 1589 R. Hakvey PI. Perc. (1590) 
r3 Men. .honorable, .for their calling, a 1673 Swinnock in 
Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. lxxxix. 6 The ancientest, the 
honourablest house of the creation. 1675 tr. MachiavelWs 
Prince vi. (1883) 41 They remain.. honourable and happy, 
b. Of things. 

1390 Gower Conf. III. 225 His name is good and honour- 
able, c 1566 J. Alday tr. Boaystuau's Theat. World R v, 
Who . . hath made y« most honorablest members to sight, 
and the foule .. placed out of sight #1619 Fotherby 
A tkeom. 11. xiv. § 1 (1622) 354 The very name of Philosophic, 
is both honourable, and holy. 163 1 High Commission Cases 
(Camden) 233 There is ooe tyme fitter for it then this 
honourahle day [the Sabotb day]. 1738 Swift Pol. Con- 
versat. 83 Marriage is honourable, but House-keeping is 
a Shrew. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) V. 73 The soul which 
came from heaven is more honourable than the body which 
is earth-born. 

fc. Respectable in quality or amount; consider- 
able; decent. Obs. 

C133P R. Brunnb Chron. (i8ro) 324 fei wilde biseke 
Edward pat he mot him jelde tille nim in a forward pat 
were honorable to kepe wod or beste. 1588 Shars. 
L. L. L. v. ii. 327 Monsieur the nice, That when he plaies at 
Tables, chides the Dice In honorable tearmes. 1590 Sia J. 
Smyth Disc. Weapons 7 b, To reduce all the great and 
honorable bands aforesaid, into little bands of 150 or 200. 
1666 Eyelyn Diary 24 May, Dined with Lord Cornbury.. 
who kept a very honorable table. 

2. Holding a position of hononr ; of distinguished 
rank ; noble, illustrious. 

a 1340 Hampole Psalter Ixxxviii. 27 He honorabilest of 
all and highe bifore kyngis. ^1400 Destr. Troy 3973 
Ecuba, the onest & onerable qwene. xA. . tr. Alain Char- 
tier's Quadril. (MS. Univ. Coll. 85) 1 The right honeurable 
magnificence of nobles, c 1450 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 2609 
Elfled, pat honorabil abbas. 1513 Moke Rich. Ill (1883) 13 
Manye of them far more honorable part of kin then his 
mothers side. 1596 Shaks. Merch. V. in. iv. 70 Tell quaint 
lyes How honourable Ladies sought my loue. 1849 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. vi. II. 61 This man, named Edward 
Petre, was descended from an honorable family. 

b. Applied as an official or courtesy title of 
honour or distinction. 

The prefix 'Honourable* (Hon.) is given to sons and 
daughters of peers below the rank of Marquess, to all 
present or past Maids of Honour, all Justices of the High 
Court (not being Lords Justices nor Lords of Appeal), to 
Lords of Session, the Lord Provost of Glasgow (during 
office), and especially to members of Governments or of 
Executive Councils in India and the Colonies. (Whitaker 
Titled Persons.) In the U. S. it is given to members of botb 
Houses of Congress, and of State legislatures, to judges, 
justices, etc. Honourable is also applied to tbe House of 
Commons collectively; 1 honourable member 1 or 'gentleman* 
is applied to members individually; also formerly to the 
East India Company, etc. 

Most Honourable is applied to Marquesses; also to the 
Order of the Bath and H.M. Privy Council (collectively). 

Right Honourable is applied to peers below the rank of 
Marquess, to Privy Councillors, and to certain civil function- 
aries, as the Lord-Mayors of London, and some other cities, 
the Lord Provost of Edinburgh ; sometimes, also, in courtesy, 
to the sons and daughters of peers holding courtesy titles. 
(See further, Whitaker Titled Persons (1898) 44.) 

* 1450 Paston Lett. No. 75 I. 96 To my right honorabull 
and right wurshipful Lord, my Lord Viscont Beaument. 
C1490 Ibid. No. 918 III. 364 Onerabyll and well be lovyd 
Knythe. 1538 Starkey Will in Lett. (1878) 8 note, Item I 
geveto the verayhonnerableand mysinguliergood lorde, my 
iorde Montague. 1538 in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser.i. II. 90 
Mooste humbly besechith your honorable Lordship. 1583 
Stubbes Anat.Abus. 11. (1882) 8 Hir royall Maiestie and hir 
most honorable Councel. 1593 Shaks. Ven. *r Ad. Ded., To 
the Right Honorable Henrie Wriothesley, Earle of South- 
umpton, and Baron of Titchfield. 1612 T. Ryves in Ellis 
Orig. Lett. Ser. in. IV. 172 Honourable Sir, Yow have beene 
pleased. 1643 Let. from Irish Council 28 Oct. in Clarendon 
Hist. Reb.vn. § 344 To our very good lord, the lord Speaker 
of the right honourable the Lords' House of Parliament . . 
and to our very loving friend, William Lenthall, esq., 
Speaker of the honourable Commons House in Parliament. 
1674 Grew Anat. Plants, Led. Mixture 1. iv. (1682) 229 
Agreeable to the Doctrine of the Honourable Mr. Boyle. 
1698 FavER Acc. E. India <§• P. 38 In pay for the Honour- 
able East India Company. 1709 Pope Ess. Crit. 588 Fear 
most to tax an Honourable fool, Whose right it is, un. 
censur'd, to be dull. 1727 Pope, etc. Art of Sinking 122 
Th>. honourable th directors of the academy, 1744 {title) 
A Treaty Held in the Town of Lancaster, Pennsylvania, by 
the Honourable the Lieutenant-Governor of the Province, 
and the Honourable the Commissioners for the Provinces 
of Virginin and Maryland, with the Indians of the Six 
Nations. 1783 Sheridah Sp. Ho. Com. in Moore Life (1825) 
xi. I. 508 An Honourable friend of mine, who is now, I be* 
lieve, near me. . . that Honourable gentleman has told you 
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that [etc]. 181 7 Pari. Deb. 731 The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer expressed his anxiety to consult the wishes of 
honourable gentlemen on the subject. i8ao in Bischoff 
Woollen Manuf. (1862) II. 9 Your petitioners humbly pray 
that they may be heard by their counsel at the bar of your 
Honourable House. 1873-6 Voyle & Stevenson Mt'Ht. 
Diet. (ed. 3), Honourable Artillery Company, a volunteer 
force and the oldest military body in England. 

3. Of things : Characterized by or accompanied 
with honour ; bringing or fraught with honour to 
the possessor. 

c 1374 CiiAUCEa Boeth. iv. pr. vi. 109 (Camb. MS.) Many 
oothre folk han bowht honourable renoun of this world by 
the prys of tbe gloryous deth. 1540 Act 32 Hen. VIII, 
c. 48 The castell of Douer . . is. .a very honorable strong & 
defencible fortresse. 1548 Hall Chron., Hen. V 51 It is 
more honorable to bee praised of his enemies then to be 
extolled of his frendes. 1581 Savilb Tacitus' Hist. 1. 
lxxxvit. (1591) 50 Good hope of honourabler seruice here- 
after. 1591 Shaks. Two Gent. 111. i. 64 Sure the Match 
Were rich and honourable. 164a Milton Apol. Smect. 
(1851) 270 A composition and patterne of the best and 
honourablest things. 1839 Thiblwall Greece VI. 27 Areo- 
pagus . . deprived jEschines of his honourable office, 
b. Consistent with honour or reputation. 

1548 Hall Chron., Edw. IV 232 The Frenche kynge .. 
offered me. .bothe honorable and honest overtures of pence. 
163a J. Hayward Xr. Biondfs Eromena 186 Toyeeld it up 
upon honorable conditions. 1697 Dry den Virg. Georg. m. 
176 Such is the Love of Praise, an Honourable Thirst. 1791 
Mrs. Radcliffe Rom. Forest \, And withheld him from 
honourable retreat while it was yet in his power. 1829 
Lytton Devereux 11. tv, Let us effect an honourable peace. 
1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xii. III. 149 To capitulate on 
honourable and advantageous terms. 

4. Showing or doing hononr ; honouring. 

a 1340 Hampole Psalter, Cant. 508 Trouth and luf . . hild 
apostils and haly men as honurabil clatbynge. 1390 Gower 
Conf. I. 208 He wolde an honourable feste Make, c 1500 
Doctr. Gd. Servaunts in Anc. Poet. Tracts (Percy Soc.) 4 
Seruauntes ought to be honourable. .To all men seruysable. 
«68 GaAFTON Chron. 11. 252 She made him honourable 
chere. a 1592 H. Smith Wks. (1866-7) I.441 There be many 
names of honour, but tbis is the honourablest name. 1595 
Shaks. John 1. i. 29 An honourable conduct let him haue. 
1743 Pococke Descr. East I. 57 The Cashif .. shew'd me 
great civility * which was more honourahle than if I had 
placed myself lower at the table. 1791 Boswell Johnson 
Advt., An honourable monument to his memory. 

5. Characterized by principles of honour, probity, 
or rectitude ; upright, honest ; the reverse of base. 

a. Of persons. 

1601 Snaks. Jul. C. in. ii. 87-8 For Brutus is an Honour- 
able man, So are they all ; all Honourable men. 1601 — 
Airs Well v. iii. 239 So please your Maiesty, my master 
hath bin an honourable Gentleman. 1784 Cowpeb Tiroc. 
738 A wretch, whom.. The world accounts an honourable 
man. 1838 James Robber iv, 1 have always found you 
honourable and generous, 
b. Of things. 

159a Shaks. Rom. $ Jul. 11. ii. r43 If that thy bent of 
Loue be Honourable, Thy purpose marriage, send me word 
to morrow. 1614 Raleigh Hist. World II. y. iii. § 15. 442 
This was thought the best, and most honourable. course. 
1769 Junius Lett. xxxv. 157 On yonr part we are satisfied 
that every thing was honourable and sincere. 1835 Lytton 
Zicci 24 Honourable and generous love may even now 
work out your happiness. 

B. sb. a. An honourable or distinguished person. 

b. One who has the title of Honourahle. So right 
honourable, {eolloq.) 

c 1400 Destr. Troy 6708 Ector full onestty bat onerable 
banket. 1695 Congreye Love for L. 1. xiii, Tat. Won't 
a baronet's lady pass? Scan. No, nothing under a right 
honourable. 1800 Mrs. HEavEY Mourtray Fam. 1. 229 
My poor brain . .never can remember all the forms required 
by your Honourables and Right Honourables. 1880 
WAaREN Book-plates viii. 95 Six bear courtesy titles or are 
Honourables. 

Hence Honourable v. trans., + ( a ) t° hononr ; 
(b) to address with the title ' Honourable 

145S Paston Lett. No. 239 I. 328 Plese it your hyghe 
Majeste. .to be honorabled and worssbepyt as most ryghtfful 
Kyng and oure governour. 1877 Lowell Lett. (1894) II. 
viii. 220 1 1 is altogether a bore to be honorabled at every turn. 

f C. adv. Honourably. Obs, rare. [Perh. only 
misprints.] 

1593 Shaks 3 Hen. VI, in. ii. 123 Widow goe you along : 
Lords vse her honourable. 1654 tr. Scudery's Curia Pol. 71, 
1 have not done Iesse honorable. 

Ho-nourableness, honor-, [f. prcc. adj. + 
-ness.] The stale or quality of being honourable 
(in various senses : see the adj.). 

1553 T. Wilson Rhet. (1580) 35 Fortitude .. Of this vertue 
there are fower braunches, Honourablenesse, Stoutnesse, 
Sufferaunce, Continuaunce. 1639 Fulleb Holy War 1. viii. 
(1647) 11 Tbe equitie and honourablenesse of the cause. 1748 
RicHAaDSON Clarissa (1811) III. xvii. 107 The honourable- 
ness of my intentions to your dear self. 1872 Casselfs Mag. 
13 Jan. 309 The payment and receipt of wages, so far from 
detracting from the honourableness of the # relation, places 
both master and servant on a footing of plain justice. 

Ho'nour able ship, nonce- wd. The rank of 
one who has the title * Honourable ' ; used with 
poss. pron. as a mock title. 

1825 Knapp & Baldw. Newgate Cal. IV. 290/1 To be 
cozened by their Honourableships. 1859 Tait's Mag. 
XXVI. 36 The Honourable takes the lead of course m 
deferent to his b "uiorable hip. 

Honourably, honorably (^narabli), adv. 
[f. as prec. + -ly^.] In an honourable manner; 
with honour or respect ; consistently with honour ; 
creditably, reputably : see the adj. 
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1303 R. Brunne Handl. Synnc 10594 Onourablye he dyd 
hyt graue Yn hys cfaerche. 1377 Langl. P. PL B. xxi. 155 
Clerkes . . comen ..And deden her homage honourablely to 
bym. 01400 Relig. Pieces fr. Thornton MS. 15 To Iyffe 
perfitly. .bat es to Iyffe honourahilly mekely and lufe-somly. 
1588 Snaks. L. L. L. v. ii. 448 Tbe Noble Lord Most 
honorably doth vphold his word, a 16 19 Beaum. & Fl. 
Valentin, iv. iv, When 1 am dead speak honourably of me. 
1 710 in C. Wordsw. Schot. Aead^ 305 He took his degree 
very honourably, and I believe will have an optime. 1780 
Burke Sp. Bristol frev. to Elect. Wks. III. 355, ] had 
served the city of Bristol honourably. 1883 Froode Short 
Stud. (1883) IV. v. 339 The fitting and peaceful close of a 
life honourably spent. 

Honoured, honored (p*naid), ///. a. [f. 
Honour v. + -ed 1 .] Held in honour, highly 
respected ; dignified ; celebrated : see the verb. 

1 60 1 Shaks. A IPs Well 1. iii. 162, I am from bumble, he 
from hooored name. 1644 Sue S. Luke in Ellis Orig. Lett, 
Ser. in. IV. 222 Honoured Sir, Give mee leave to beg your 
favour. 1809-10 Coleridge Friend (1865) 131 Havel then 
endeavoured to connect public odium with his honoured 
name t 1855 ^f acaulay Hist. Eng. xvii. IV. 40 There Ken 
passed a happy and honoured old age. 

f b. Her. The same as crowned. Obs. 

1688 R. Holmes Armory 11. vii. 138/2. 1828-40 Wm. 
Berrv Ettcycl. Herald.* Honoured or Crowned, the former 
term is sometimes used in old blazon when any animal, 
&c is borne crowned. 

Honour er, honorer (p'naraj). [f. Honour v. 
+ -er l .l One who honours ; f a worshipper (obs.). 

a 1340 Ham pole Psalter cxxxiv. 15 Honurrers of maw- 
metis, /bid., Cant. 500 Honurers of riche men. 1563 
Homilies II. Idolatry t. (1859) *7 2 I* ne Prophet curseth the 
image honourers in divers places. 1603 B. Jonson Sejanns 
Ded., Vour Lordship's most faithful honorer, Ben Jonson. 
1710 R. Ward LifeH. More 165 He was a sincere Honourer 
and Approver of it. 1845 Tbehch Huh Led. I. iv. 64 The 
honourers and sanctifiers of these relations. 

Honouring, honoring (p nsrirj), vbl. sb. [f. 
Honour v. + -ino 1 .] The aclion of the verb 
Honour ; honour. (Now chiefly as gerund.) 

c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Baptista 1149 3et of sancte Iohnne 
in honoryng I ma eke to a ferly things 1500-20 Dunbar 
Poems xliv. 3 Thay [wemen] suld haif wirschep and grit 
honoring Off men. 1535 Coverdale Wisd. xiv. 27 The 
honouringe of ahhominable ymages. 1667 Milton P. L. 
vm. 560 Aq outside? fair no doubt, and worthy well Thy 
cherishing, thy honouring, and thy love. 

Honouring, honoring, ppl. a. [f. as prec 
+ -ING 2 .] That honours; see the verb. Hence 
Ho'nourln^ly adv. 

1845 R. W. Hamilton Educ. iii. (ed. 2) 45 Wehonour- 
ingly contrast its patience, its contentment, its cheerfulness 
with its treatment, 1854 Emerson Lett. <$■ Soc. Aims, 
Quot. $ Orig. Wks. (Bohn) III. 223 A phrase or a single 
word is adduced, with honouring emphasis, from Pindar. 

Honourless (^vngiles), a. [f. Honour sb. + 
-less. J Destitute of honour; unhonoured, or un- 
worthy of honour. 

1560 Phaer AZneidx. (1562) Ffiijb, Unfamous free from 
wars, and honourlesse lead out his age. 1618 Bolton 
Floras 11. viii. (1636) 117 To draw the Romans into an 
honourlesse league with him against the Macedonians. 
1870 Morris Earthly Par. III. iv. 284 And honourless did 
all things seem and vain. 1873 Argosy XV. 192 The would- 
be honourable, but, in this case, truly honourless, gentleman. 

b. nonce-use. That has not * taken honours ' at 
the University: see Honour sb. 5 e. 

187* J. C. Jeaffreson Worn, in Spite 0/ Herself \. 1. vii, 
117 An ordinary honourless Oxford or Cambridge M.A. 

t Hononrment. Obs. [a. OF. (h)onoremenl, 
f. honorer to Honour + -ment. Cf. Anourement 
adornment] The action of * honouring ' or em- 
bellishing; adornment, decoration. 

1440 in Lincolnsh. Ch. Goods* With all the honourments 
for the sepulchre, i486 Surtees Misc. {1888) 55 The stretes 
..furnishede w» clothis of the best .. for the honourment of 
the same. 1521 in Arehseol. (1792) X. 98 [The wife of Chris- 
topher Sunlayl gave to the honourement of the ferture of 1 
crucifix of silver and gvlt. 

Hont, etc., obs. form of Hunt, etc. 

tHo*nt<ms,0. Obs. Also 5 hountouse,hounte- 
ous. [a. OF. honlos, -us, -ous, -eus, mod.F. honleux, 
f. honte (from Teutonic : cf. Goth, haunifa, OHG. 
hbnida, hdndd) shame, disgrace.] Full of shame ; 
ashamed ; shameful. 

c 1477 Caxton Jason 35 b, Ye haue sent him from you all 
hountouse and shamed. Ibid. 42, I am ashamed and 
hontouse to lyue. fijjoo Melusine xxxiv. 238 Whan the 
nohle pucelle Eglantyne vnderstode the kyng her vncle, she 
was shamfull & hontous. 

So t Hontag-e, honntag-e [a. OF. honlage, hount- 
age\ shame, disgrace, t Honntee, shame. 

The connexion and meaning of the first quot. is doubtful. 

13. . Minor Poems fr. Vernon MS. 528 Id his askyng he 
geteb hountage. c 1430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode iv. xviii. (1869) 
184 pe skyn of whiche j make my barmfcll j clepe Hountee 
and confusioun. 

Hoo (h?7), int. and sb. A natnral exclamation, 
used to express various feelings, as a call to attract 
attention, etc. Also, imilative of the sound of an 
owl, the wind, etc. (See also Whoo.) 

1606 Shaks. Ant. 4 CI. 11. vii. 141 Hoo, saies a, therVs 
my Cap. 1607 — Cor. 11. i. 116 Take my Cappe, Jupiter 
and 1 thanke thee; hoo, Martius commine home? 1883 
Brinslev- Richards 7 Years Eton 1x6, 1 heard a cry of 
Hoo ! tug I and . . had just time to see the wretched little 
colleger clattering down the staircase. 

b. Often doubled, or otherwise extended. 
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1607 Shaks. Cor. 111. iii. 137 Our enemy is banish'd, he is 
gone : Hoo, 00. 1851 Carlyle Sterling 11. v. (1872) 127 A 
dreary pulpit or even conventicle manner; that flattest 
moaniog hoo-hoo of predetermined pathos. 1855 Thackeray 
Rose ff Ringx, I'm hungry for his blood. H 00-00, aw ! 
1884 Daily Neivs 27 Feb. 5/6 One could distinguish the 
hoo-hoo-oo, the strange war-cry of the [Soudanese] rebels. 

Hoo (h«), v. Also Sc. hou* [f. prec. ; see also 
Whoo v. and cf. Hce v. 2 ] inh\ To make the 
sound ' hoo ! ' Hence Hooing vbl. sb. and ///. a. 

la 1800 in Cromek Rem. Nithsd. «$• Gal. Song (1810) 
276 When the gray Howlet has three times hoo'd. 1820 
Edin. Mag. May 422/2 The houlct hou't through the riftit 
rock. 1842 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. I. 157 The hooing and 
squealing of a child .. to keep off the crows. 1865 Cornh. 
Mag. J uly 37 The West-countryman says the wind 4 hoois', 
and the North-countryman that 'it soughs'. 1880 Mark 
Twain Tratnp Abroad I. 328 The clamorous boo-hooing 
of its cuckoo clock. 

Hoo, ME. spelling of Ho ////. and v. ; obs. and 
dial. f. Heo pron. f she ; Sc. f. How ; obs. f. Who. 

Hooboobe, -bub, etc., obs. ff. Hubbub. 

Hooce, obs. form of Hoarse. 

Hood (hud), sb. Forms : 1 h6d, (hood), 3-5 
hod, 4-6 node, hoode, north. hud(e, 4- hood, 
(5 houd, hoyd, 6 hodde, whod(e, whood(e, 
whodde, mod.Sc. huid, hude(w)). [OE. h6d str. 
masc. = OFris. hbd, MDu. hoet(d-\ Dn. hoed, MLG. 
hbt, h&t, OHG., MHG. huot (Ger. hul hat):~ 
OTent. hbdo-z, f. hbd-, in ablaut relation with 
*hailus (:—*hadnris) Hat, q.v.] 

1. A covering for the head and neck (sometimes 
extending to the shoulders) of soft or flexible 
material, either forming part of a larger garment 
(as the hood of a cowl or cloak) or separate ; in 
the former case, it can usually be thrown back so 
as to hang from the shoulders down the back ; in 
the latter sense it was applied in 1 4-1 6th c. to a soft 
covering for the head worn by men under the hat. 

#700 Epinal Gloss. 239 Capitium, hood, a 1000 Ags. Voc. 
in Wr.-Wulcker 199/X8 Capitium, hod. c 1205 Lav. 13 109 J>e 
hod hongede adun. c 1290 S. Eng. Leg. I. 284/200 pis 
peues with bis wide hodes. c 1325 Poem Times Edzv. II 
187 in Pol. Songs (Camden) 332 Als ich evere hrouke min 
hod under min hat. c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, VII Sleperis 
269 He .. Kist his bud done oure his face. C1386 
Chaucer Prol. 103 He was clad in cote and hood of grene. 
C1400 Maunoev. (Roxb.) xxvL 121 Hudes vsez pai nane. 
1410 E. E. IVilh (1882) 16 A grene Gowne and a hoyd 
percyd with Ray. C1460 in Babees Bk. 13 Holde of py 
cappe & by hood also. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 266 
Vpoun his beid come nother hat nor bude. 1548 Hall 
Chron., Hen. VI JJ (i8co) 619 He had on his head a whode. 
a 1592 Greene Jos. IV, 111. Ii, A fool may dance in a hood, 
as well as a wise man in a bare frock. r6oo J. Porv tr. 
Leo's Africa II. 222 Certaine jackets of leather with hoods 
upon them, such as travellers use in Italic 1667 Milton 
P. L. in. 490 Then might ye see Cawles, Hoods, and 
Habits with thir wearers tost And flutterd into Raggs. 
1739 Grav Let. in Poems (1775) 62 We are. .as well armed 
as possible against the cold, with muffs, hoods, and masks of 
bever. 1865 Dickens Mut. Fr. 1. i, Tbe girl pulled the hood 
of a cloak she wore, over her head and over her face. 

b. A separate article of apparel for the head 
worn by women ; also, the close-fitting head- 
covering of an infant. French hood, a form of hood 
worn by women in the 16th and 17th centuries, 
having the front band depressed over the forehead 
and raised in folds or loops over the temples. 

c 1430 Lvdg. Min. Poems 201 For to kepc hire froom the 
heef;, She weryth a daggyd hood of grene. c 1532 Dewes 
In trod. Fr. in Pahgr. 906/3 The frenche hode, le chapperon 
a pit's. 1533 Heywood Pard. <$• Frere in Hazl. Dodsley I. 
203 Her bongrace which she ware, with her French hood. 
1541-1636 [see French hood]. 1556 Chron. Gr. Friars 
(Camden) 17 The comyn strompettes that ware takene in 
London ware raye hoddes. 1610 B. Jonson Alch. 11. vi, 
Sh' is not in fashion, yet ; she weares A hood : but't stands 
a cop. 1667 Pepys Diary 27 Mar., To put myself and wife 
. . in mourning and my two under-mayds, to give them 
boods, and scarfs, and gloves. 1712 Addison Sped. No. 271 
f 4, I was . . in an Assemhly of Ladies, where there were 
Thirteen different coloured Hoods. 1792 S. Rogers Pleas. 
Mem. 1. 110 Her tattered mantle and her hood of straw. 
1897 Civ. Serv. Supply Assoc. List, Infant's Silk Hoods, 
Cashmere Hoods, White Knitted Hoods. 

•\ e. By my hood : an asseveration. Obs. 

(Actual reference uncertain.) 

c 1374 Chaucer Troylns v. 1151, I commende hire wisdom 
by myn hod ! 1546 J. Heywood Prov. (1867) 84 Onely for 
both I wed not, hy my hood. 1596 Shaks. Merch. V. 11. vi. 
51 Now hy my hood, a gentle, and no lew. 
d. Jig. A cap of foam, mist, or cloud. 

18x4 Scott Ld. of Isles in. xvi, Corrywrekin's whirlpool 
rude, When dons the Hag her whiten'd hood. 1841 in 
Chambers* Pop. Rhymes Scot I. 149 When Ruberslaw puts 
on his cowl, The Dunion on his hood, Then a* the wives o* 
Teviotside Ken there will be a flood. [These are two hills.] 

2. As a mark of official, or professional dignity, 
worn by ecclesiastics, physicians, civic officials, etc. ; 
now spec, the badge, varying in material, colour, 
and shape, worn over the gown (or surplice) by 
university graduates as indicating their degrees. 
(Cf. Amice 

136a L angl. P. PI. A. vii. 256 }>at Fisyk schal his Forred 
hode for his [foode] sulle, And eke his cloke of Calabre. 
1377 Ibid. B. xx. 175 A Fisicien with a forred hode. c 1489 
Caxton Sonnes of Aymon xi. 282 The kynge . . was cladde 
wyth the abbyt of religyon and the hode vpon his hede. 
1548-9 (Mar.) Bk. Com. Prayer, Offices etc. 37 Such hoodes 
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as pertaineth to their seueral degrees. 1598 Stow Surv. x. 
(1603) 87 Whoodes of Budge for Clearks. 1603 Constit. $ 
Canons Eccles. § 58 Such Hoods as by the orders of the 
Universities are ngreeahle to their degrees, 1688 R. Holme 
Armoury 111. 19/2 About the beginning of Queen Elizabeths 
Reign [Masters and Stewards of Incorporated Societies] 
cast them [Hoods] off their heads, and hung them on their 
shoulders. , 1714 Bvrom Jml. tf Lit. Rem. (1854) I. 1. 26 
To treat all our white-hoods, or Masters of Arts of two or 
three years standing. 1868 Marriott Vest. Chr. 228. 1895 
Rasndall Univ. Mid. Ages \ I. 640 At Paris [c 1500] the 
Rectors wore violet or purple, the Masters scarlet, with 
tippets and hoods of fur. The hood was not originally re- 
stricted to Masters, being part of the ordinary clerical dress 
of the period, and was not even exclusively clerical. 
Bachelors of all Faculties wore hoods of lamb's wool or 
rabbit's fur. Ibid, note, At Oxford, undergraduates lost 
their hoods altogether in 1489. 

b. The ornamental piece attached to the back of 
a cope, orig. shaped like and used as a hood. 

a 1225 Ancr. R. 56 Jif he baueS enne widne hod & one 
ilokene cope. 1509 Bury With (Camden) 112, 1 wole have 
in the whod theroff [a cope] the salutacion off our Lady. 
1885 Catholic Diet. (ed. s\ Cope . . a wide vestment . . open 
in front and fastened by a clasp, and with a hood at the 
back. 1890 Lippincott's Mag. July 73 A gorgeous cope of 
crimson silk and gold-thread damask, - the coronation of the 
Virgin was figured in colored silks on the hood. 

1 3. The part of a snit of armour that covers the 
head ; applied to the helmet itself, or lo a flexihle 
head-covering inside the helmet. Obs. 

ci»o$ Lav. 27630 [He] smat bane king a pene helm.. and 
aec pere burne-hod. c 1400 Destr. Troy 10297 pai hurlit of 
his helme . . Harmyt the hode, bat was of hard maile. i860 
Fairholt Costume 126 The hood of chain-mail drawn over 
and enveloping the head. 1874 Boutell A rms $ A rm. vii. 
110 This hauberk .. had a hood or coif, of the same fabric 
with itself. . ; and over this hood, as a second defence for 
the head, the close-fitting iron helm was worn. 

4. A covering of leather put over the head of 
a hawk to blind her when not pursuing game. 

c 1575 Perf. Bk. Kcpinge Sparhawkes (1886) 15 Put on 
an easy hoode in the dark .. be suer the hode be esy. 
1629 Leather 10 Sheath makers. Hawkes-Hood-makers. 
Scabberd-makers. 1826 Sia J. S. Sebrignt Obs. Hawking 
(1828) 9. 1852 R. F. Burton Falconry Valley Indus iv. 
47 note, The use of the hood at home is to keep the hawk 
quiet.. In the field the hood prevents the hawk fluttering 
upon the fist every time that a bird rises. 

5. Applied to various things serving for a cover- 
ing, capping, or protection, or resembling a hood 
in shape or nse. 

a. The straw covering of a beehive. _ b. A roof-like and 
often curved projection, e.g. over a window, door, bed, pas- 
sage, etc. ; the head or cover of a carriage ; the cover of a 
pump; Naut. *a covering for a companion-batch, skylight, 
etc' (Smyth Sailor's Word-bk. 1867). C. 4 A dome-shaped 
projection or canopy over a discharging or receiving orifice 
in a structure, as of a fireplace, chimney, or ventilator' 
(Knight Diet. Mech.); tbe 'cowl' of a chimney, d. 
Hydraulics. * The capping of the piles of a starling ' (ibid.), 
e. 'The leathern shield in front of a wooden stirrup, which 
serves to protect tbe foot of the rider ' (ibid.). I. Ship' 
building (pi.). The foremost and aftermost planks, within 
and without, of a ship's bottom, g. In plants, any hood- 
like part serving as a covering, esp. tbe vaulted upper part 
of the corolla or calyx in some flowers, h. In animals, a 
conformation of parts (as in the cobra and the hooded seal), 
or arrangement of colour about the head or neck, resemb- 
ling or suggesting a hood. i. =hood~shcaf{see 8). 

1658 Evelyn Fr. Gard. (1675) 68 You shall make the hood 
with fine earth and bay. 1686 Plot Staffordsh. 387 A straw 
hood .. to keep the wax and hony from melting in the 
Summer. 1750 Blanch ley Naval Expos., Hood. . to go on 
the Top of the Chimney . . and to shift as the Wind does, 
that it [the smokel may always fly out to leeward. 1765 
Treat. Pigeons 115 [Iu the jacohine] the upper part of 
this range of feathers is called the hood. 1790 W. Marshall 
Midland Co. Gloss. (E. D. S.\ Hoods, the covering sheaves 
of shucks ; hood-sheaves. 1803 R. Percival Acc. Ceylon 
in Penny Cycl. (1840) XVI. 62/1 [The Cobra Capello] 
distends from its head a membrane in the form of a hood, 
from which it receives its oame.l.\Vhen the hood is erected 
it completely alters the appearance of the head. 1815 
W. Burnev Univ. Diet. Marine s. v., Naval Hoods, or 
Hatvse-Bohters, . . large pieces of plank,or thick stufF,wrought 
above and below tbe hawse-boles. 1821 Clare Vill. Minstr. 
II. 201 Cuckoo-flowers just creeping from their hoods. 
1826 in Hone Evcry-Day Bk. II. 683 The bood of the 
chaise struck against tbe projecting branch of a tree. 
1828 Stark Elem. Nat. Hist. I. 363 Reptiles .. Naia .. 
hind head furnished with a hood; poisonous fangs in 
the upper jaw. 1831 J. Holland Manuf Metal I. 311 
This operation . . must be performed under the hood of a 
smith's forge-hearth. 1841 Penny Cycl. XXI. 164/2 (Seals) 
That the connection of the nostrils with this hood . . indicatefsl 
its importance as ancillary to the sense of smelling, c 1850 
Rudim. Navig. (Weale) 124 Hood,..* covering to shelter 
the mortar in homb-vessels. In merchant ships it is tbe 
berthing round the ladder-way. 1859 Jephson Brittany vii. 
87 Tiers of slated hoods protecting the windows, c i860 
H. Stuart Seaman's Cateeh. 65 What is the rabbet in the 
stem for ? To receive the ends of the outside planks, which 
are called ' fore hoods'. 1862 Darwin Fertil. Orchids \. 29 
The upper sepal and two upper petals form a hood. 1867 
Smyth Sailors Word-bk., Hood of a pump, a frame cover- 
ing the upper wheel of a chain-pump. 1874 Thearle Naval 
Archil. 15 Inner posts., for securing the after ends, or 
hoods, of the outside plank. 1883 W. H. Flower m 
Encycl. Brit. XV. 444/1 Cystophora .. Beneath the skin 
over the face of the mate, .is a sac capable of inflation, when 
it forms a kind of hood covering the upper part of the head. 
1887 S. Chesh. Gloss, s. v n The two end sheaves of the hat- 
tock are used as hoods for the remaining six. 1887 Hall 
Caine Deemster xii. 77 There was no hood above the bed. 
1897 Marv Kingsley W. Africa 32 He took me .. to two 
newly dug graves, each covered with wooden hoods in a 
most husiness-like way. 
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6. The hooded seal ; « Hood-cap 2. 

1854 Chamb. JrnL I. 76 Four varieties of seal, .the young 
harp and young Ziood, the old harp and the bedlamcr, or 
old hood. 

7. Proverbs and proverbial phrases. (See also 
Ape sb. 4, Bone sb. 9.) 

[c 1400 Rom. Rose 7388 With so gret devotion They made 
her confession, That they had ofte, for the nones, Two 
hedes in one hood at ones.] c 1430 Pilgr. Lyf Man hode iv. 
xix. (1869) 185 Alle bilke . . bat hauen here hoodes wrong 
turned, and bat prosperitee hath blindfelled. £-1475-1580 
\Ttvo faces under one hood : see Face sb. 2]. c 1510 Robin 
Hoodvn. in Child Ballads (1888) v. cxyii, That he ne shall 
lese his hede, That is the best hall in his node. 1550 Lever 
Serrn. (Arb.) 99 These Flatterers be wonders perilous fe- 
lowes, hauynge two faces vnder one hoode. 1580 H. Gif- 
roao Gillqfiowers (1875) 71 Fortune's flattering vowes, Who 
in one hoode a double face doth beare. 1613 Shaks. Hen. 
VIIl % in. i. 23 All Hoods make not Monkes. a 1700 B. E. 
Diet. Cant, Crew s.v., Two Faces under one Hood, a Double 
Dealer. 

8. altrib. and Comb., as hood-box, -fillet, -hole, 
-maker \ hood-like adj.; hood- cover, hood-fend, 
a protecting covering over a carriage, an opening, 
etc. : see sense 5 ; hood-end (Shipbuilding) : see 
qnot. ; hood-gastrula, a form of secondary gas- 
trula resulting from unequal segmentation, an 
araphigastrnla ; hood-jelly, one of the Hydro- 
medusx or acalephs proper ; hood-sheaf, each of 
two sheaves placed slantwise on the top of a shock 
of corn so as to carry off the rain ; hood-shy a. 
(see quot.) ; f hood-skull = sense 3. 

1604 MiooLETON Father Hubburd's T. Wks. (Bullen) VIII. 
102 All my pack contained in less than a little *hood-box. 
1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk., * Hood-ends^ the ends of the 
planks which fit into the rabbets of the stem and stern 
posts. 1804 Naval Chron. XII. 474 Several of the ♦hood- 
fends opened. 1894 H. Speight Nidderdale 208 The •hood- 
fillet is plain. 1879 tr. Haeckets Evol. Mail I. yiii. 201 In 
common with Mammals, these animals exhibit unequal 
cleavage, and form a *Hood-gastrula. 1647 Wahd Simp. 
Cobler 27 Women . . peering out of their *hood-holes. 1861 
T. R. GfiEENE Man. Anim. Kingd., Cozlent. 124 A *hood- 
like, crescentic fold of the ectoderm. 1530 Palsgh. 231/2 
*Hode maker, faiseur de chaperons. 1799 J. Robertson 
Agric. Perth 159 The two *hood sheaves are .. laid on in 
opposite directions, as a covering. 1848 Jml. R. Agric. 
Soc. IX. 11. 501 The wheat is invariahly covered with 'hood* 
sheaves'. 1886 Salvin & BaooaicK Falconry Bril. Isles 
Gloss. 151 * Hood-shy, a term used for Hawks that have 
been spoilt to the hood. 1537 Ld. Treas. Acc. Scotl. in 
Pitcaim Crim. Trials I. *288 To the Kingis grace, ane 
Pissane of Mailye and ane *Hudskule. 

Hood (hud), v. Also 6 hudde. [f. prec. sb.] 
trans. To cover with or as with a hood : sometimes 
with the intention of protection or concealment. 

c 1410 Pallad. on Httsb. in. 717 With cley & mosse here 
hedys hode & hyde. 1-1440 Promp. Parv. 242/1 Hoodyn, 
capucto. 1579-80 NoaTH Plutarch (1676) 84 Valerius and 
his company . . budded them with their gowns over their 
heads. 1593 Bilson Govt. Christ's Ch. 90 This is a shift 
that hoodeth some mens eies. a 1693 UacjuHAaT Rabelais 
in. xvii. 141 She began to hood her self with her Apron. 
1810 Cbabbe Borough i, Their head the gown has hooded. 
1826 Sebright Obs. Hawking (1828) g To hood a hawk, 
requires a degree of manual dexterity that is not easily 
acquired. 185s Wooo Nai. Hist. (1874)43 When a Chetah 
is taken out for the purpose of hunting game, he is hooded. 

b. To cap a shock of corn with two hood-sheaves 
(see Hood sb. 8). 

i8as-8oin Jamieson. 1856 frnl. R. Agric. Soc. XVII. it. 
480 Hooding or capping the sheaves is common in some parts. 

Hood: see also Hud. 

-hood (hud), suffix. [ME. -hod {-hode) :-OE. 
-hdd = OS. -hid, OHG. -hell.] Orig. a distinct sb., 
meaning * person, personality, sex, condition, quality, 
rank ' (see Had sb.), which being freely combined 
with nouns, as in OE. eild-hdd child-condition, 
mx$-hdd virgin state, pdpan hdd papal dignity, 
ceased at length to be used as a separate word, and 
survived as a mere suffix, and is thus noteworthy 
as a late example of the process by which suffixes 
arose. The ME. form was regularly -hdd with 
open d, as still in Chaucer ; but in the 1 5th c. it 
had become close 0 (riming in Bokenham's Seynlys 
vi'Vthgod 'good'), and this duly gave mod. Eng. hood. 
A parallel suffix, from same root and in same sense, 
is -head, ME. -hed, -hede, Sc. -held. 

A considerable numher of derivatives in -hood go back to 
OE. -had, e.g. bishophood, childhood, priesthood \ many are 
of later origin, either with -hood substituted for the cognate 
-hede, -head, e.g. falsehood, lustihood, or as analogical 
formations, in some of which -hood has displaced earlier 
suffixes. Being a living suffix, 'hood can be affixed at will 
to almost any word denoting a person or concrete thing, 
and to many adjectives, to express condition or state, so 
that the number of these derivatives is indefinite. Nonce- 
formations arc numerous : 

1599 Nashe Lenten Stuffe 46 Their heauenly hoods 
in theyr syoode thus decreede. a 1639 W. Whately Proto- 
types 1. iv. (1640) 45 It is not man-hood, it is dog-hood, or I 
may terme it beare-hood. 1602 Spahrow tr. Bekmts Rem. 
Wks., Apol. cone. Per/. 117 Man in his self.hood and 
I -hood. 1876 W. Bathgate Deep Things of God ii. ig 
Acquainted with the great reality of their Soulhood. 1883 
Daily News 3 Oct. 2/2 Believing in the white Aylesburys. . 
as the final expression of duckhood. 

Hood-cap (hu'dikaep). [f. Hood sb. + Cap sb,"] 
1. A close cap or bonnet covering the sides of the 
face, worn by women in the early part of the 16th c. 
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184a Agnes Stbicklano Queens Eng. IV. 116 The oil 
painting [of Katherine of Arragon]at Versailles.. .The hood 
cap of five corners is bordered with rich gems. 

2. The hooded or bladder-nosed seal, Cystophora 
erislata ; so called from having a piece of loose 
skin over its head, which it inflates when menaced. 

1864 in Webster. 

Hooded (hu'ded), a. [f. Hood sb. and v.] 

1. Wearing or covered with a hood, having a 
hood on. 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. 242/1 Hodyd, capiciatns. 1603 
Holland Plutarch's Mor. 358 (R.) He went hooded, as it 
were with his robe cast over his head. 41621 Beaum. & 
Fl. Thierry Theod. v. ii, He can sleep no more Than a 
hooded hawk. 1687 Dryden Hind P. in. 1024 And sister 
Partlet with her hooded head, Was hooted hence. 1734 
Pope Ess. Man iv. 198 The friar hooded, and the monarch 
crown'd. 1873 Ouioa Pascaril I. 146 A little laughing 
group of sightseers, cloaked and hooded. 

f b. Hooded man : {a) a Lollard : see quot. 
1460; (b) a native Irishman : see quot. 1596. Obs. 

1460 Capgrave Chron. (Rolls) 244 Hodid men were cleped 
then thoo Lolardis, that wold nevir avale here hood in 
presens of the Sacrament. [1596 Spenser State Irel. Wks. 
(Globe) 631/2 For a theif it [the Irish mantlel is soe hand- 
some.. he can in his mantell pass through any toune or com- 
pany, heing close hooded over his head ..from knowledge of 
any to whom he is endaungered.l 1621 Bolton Slat. Irel. 
5 (Act 18 Hen. VI) That no Lord . . shall bring or lead . . 
Hoblors, kearnes, or hooded men. 1641 Relai. A nsw. Earl 
Strafford 29 The Kings owne Souldiers . . could in no con- 
struction bee called Irish-Rebclls, English-Enemies, or 
Hooded -men. 

C. Of a garment : Having a hood attached to or 
forming part of it. 

1590 Mablowe Edw. II, 1. iv, He wears a short Italian 
hooded cloak. 1816 Wobdsw. French Army in Russia 5 
Humanity.. Hath painted Winter .. In hooded mantle, 
limping o'er the plain. 1866-7 J« Thomson Poems, Naked 
Goddess 115 Vestal sister's hooded gown. 

2. Of animals : Having a conformation of parts 
or an arrangement of colour resembling or suggest- 
ing a hood ; hooded crow, Corvus Comix (see 
also quot. 1 893) ; hooded seal, see Hood-cap 2 ; 
hooded serpent or snake, a snake of the family 
Elapidse or JVaJidx, having the power of distending 
the elastic skin of the neck, so as to resemble a hood 
or cowl : esp. the Indian cobra, Naja tripudians. 

1500-20 D 1 nba 8 Poems xxxiii. 71 The hudit crawls his 
hair furth ruggit. 1549 Compl. Scot. vi. 39 The huddit 
crauis cryit varrok varrok. 1658 Sia T. Hebbebt Trav. 
(ed. 2) 347 The Dodo . . her head is variously drest, the one 
halfe hooded with downy hlackish feathers ; the other, per- 
fectly naked. 1774 Golds m. Nat. Hist. IV. 126 The cobra 
di capello or hooded serpent. 1802 Bingley Anim. Biog. 
(1813) II. 461 The Hooded or Spectacle Snake. When it 
is irritated or preparing to bite, this animal .. seems, as it 
were, hooded by the expanded skin of the neck : hence its 
name of Cobra di Capello, or Hooded Serpent. i8ro 
Scobesby Acc. Arctic Reg. I. 511 The Hooded Seal is 
common near Spitihergen. < 1840 Penny Cycl. XVI. 62/2 
We owe to Dr. Cantor, .the introduction of a new genus of 
hooded snakes, Hamadryas. 1893 Newton Diet. Birds 
117 The so-called 'Hooded Crow' of India, C[orvus] 
splendens, is not very nearly allied to its European namesake. 

3. Of a corolla or other part : Hood-shaped, 
cucullate; hence, of a flower or plant: Having 
a hood-shaped corolla, calyx, etc., as Hooded Wil- 
low-herb, Hooded Malweed, etc. 

1597 GEBAaoE Herbal 1. xxviii. § 2. 38 Hooded Mat 
weede. 1665 Hooke Microgr. 128 Round and uniform 
heads, very much resembling the form of hooded Mush- 
roms. 1668 Wilkins Real Char. 96 Having Hooded 
flowers. 1834 Maav Howitt Sk. Nat. Hist. (1851) 83 Here 
too the spotted Arum green, A hooded mystery, is seen. 
1861 Miss Pbatt Flower. PL IV. 205 Common Skull-cap 
..is also called Hooded Willow-herb. 

4. Having a hood or protective covering. 

1847 Disbaeli Tancred 11. xi, The porter rose from his 
hooded chair. 1859 Reeve Brittany 236 A curious hooded 
house. 1868 Holme Lee B. Godfrey iv. ig The Cheap 
Jack's hooded cart. 

5. trans/, and fig. a. Covered, enveloped, b. 
Blindfolded, hoodwinked, c. Coveredup, concealed. 

1652 Peyton Caiastr. Ho. Stuarts (1731) 36^ We are 
hooded, and cannot see that God hath done miraculous 
Works, a 1653 C. Daniel Idyll iii. 90 The Lust of Tyranis 
(over-banded still By hooded Law) carnalls the world at 
Will. 1695 Sibbalo Auiobiog. (1834) 127, 1 . .came into the 
world hooded (as they call it) with the after birth upon my 
head. 1866 B. TAYLoa Poems, The Neighbor, Beneath the 
cloaked and hooded sky. 

Hood-end: see Hood sb. 8 and Hud sb. 2 3. 

Hooder (hu-dai). local, [f. Hood v. + -erI.] 
A hood-sheaf : see Hood sb. 8. 

1805 R. W. Dickson Pract. Agric. (1807) II. 280 These 
top sheaves, from the manner in which they cover the 
others, are termed hooders. 1862 Jml. R. Agric. Soc. 
XX 1 1 1 . 2 16. 1886 Chesh. Gloss., Hudders. 

Hoo'dfal. [f. Hood sb. +-FUL.] As much as 
a hood will hold. 

c 1500 Maid Emlyn in Anc. Poet. Tracts (Percy Soc.) 13 
She wold make theyr herdes whether they wold or no, ana 
gyve them to were a praty hoodefull of belles. 1583 Leg. 
Bp. St. Androis 146 in Satir. Poems Reform, xlv, He 
hosted thair a hude full fra him. 

Hoodie, hoody (hu'di). Also 8 Sc. hoddy, 
huddie. [f. as Hooded 2, with denominative -ie, 
-y : cf. Hawkey.] The Hooded or Royston Crow, 
Corvus Comix. Also hoodie- crow. 

1789 Davidson Seasons 4 (Jam.) tfpon an ash above the 
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lin A hoody has her nest. 1797 Statist. Acc. Scotl., Perths. 
XIX. 498 There are also carrion crows (hoddies, as they 
are called here). 1816 Scott Antiq.\ iii, They are sitting., 
like hoodie-craws in a mist. 1863 Kingslev IVater-Bab. vii. 
(1886) 296 On the rabbit burrows on the shore there gathered 
hundreds and hundreds of hoodie-crows, such as you see in 
Cambridgeshire. Ibid. 298 But they are true republicans, 
these hoodies, who do every one just what he likes. 

Hooding (hu'dirj). [f. Hood v. or sb. + -iko*.] 

1. The wearing or putting: on of a hood. 

c}S7$ Perf Bk. Kepinge Sparhawkes (1886) 14 Hoding is 
a singuler poynt in hawking. 

t 2. The making of, or material for, hoods. Obs. 

c 1450 Stratford MSS. (Wright Prov.Dict.), Also the mays- 
tir schalle every yere ordcyn cloth for hodyngc. 

3. Naut. (pi.) =Hood sb. 5 f. 

1627 Capt. Smith Seaman's Cram. ii. 4 Those plankes 
that are fastened into the ships stem are called whoodings. 
1867 Smvth Sailor's IVord-bk., Hoods, or Hoodings, the 
foremost and aftermost planks of the bottom, within and 
without. 

4. altrib. hooding-end = hood-end ; hooding- 
sheaf —hood-sheaf-, see Hood sb. 8. 

1711 W. Sutherland Shipbuild. Assist. 161 Hooding- 
ends ; the But-ends in the Rabbits of the Stem and Stern- 

Sost, which are more hid by the Rabbits than the other 
tut-ends are. i8o» Acebbi Trav. I. 30 The sheaves of 
corn.. are.. covered with tone hooding-sheaf expanded at 
the end, for warding off the rain. 

Hoodless (hu-dles), a. [f. Hood sb. + -less ] 
Without a hood ; not having or wearing a hood. 

13.. E. E. Allil. P. B. 643 Ahraham, al hodlez with 
armez vp-folden, Mynystred mete byfore bo men. C1369 
Chauceo Dethe Blaunche 1038 That he Go hoodlesse into 
the drie see. 1894 Thinker VI. 335 A Eucharistic vest- 
ment . . which is practically a hoodless cope. 

Hoodlum (hu-dl#m). U. S. slang. 

[The oame originated in San Francisco about 1870-72, 
and began to excite attention elsewhere in the U.S. ahout 
1877. by which time its origin was lost, and many fictitious 
stories, concocted to account for it, were current in the news- 
papers. See a selection of these in Manchester (N. H.) 
N. $ Q. Sept. 1883.] 

A yonthful street rowdy ; 4 a loafing youth of 
mischievous proclivities * ; a dangerous rough. 

1872 Sacramento Weekly Union 24 Feh. 2 (Farmer) All 
the boys to he trained as scriveners, .clerks, pettifoggers, 
polite loafers, street-hounds, hoodlums, and bummers. 
1877 Boston jml. Aug. (Ceot.), You at the East have but 
little idea of the hoodlums of this city [San Francisco]. 
They compose a class of criminals of boih sexes.. travel in 
gangs; and are ready at any moment for the perpetration 
of any crime. 1882 Chicago Advance 6 Apr. 221 Let our 
Legislature pass a law to take away the hoodlum's pistol . . 
and he will become harmless. 1886 Pall Mall G. 8 Feh. 
8 A miscellaneous assortment of hoodlums and corner men, 
anxious to profit by the excitement generated in Trafalgar- 
square. 1888 Bavcs Amer. Commw. III. v. xc. 236 note, 
The term 'hoodlums' denotes those who are called in 
Australia ' larrikins ', loafing youths of mischievous pro- 
clivities. 

Hence Hoo'dlnming vbl. sb., Koo'dlumish a., 
Hoodlumism. 

1883 Jrnl. Educ. XVIII. 297 There is nothing that is 
sweeter nuts to a half-grown hoodlumish pupil.. than to 
annoy and baffle the teacher. 1885 Pall Mall G. 29 Aug. 
6/1 Children are brought up in the school of 4 hoodlumism ' 
and utterly lost. 1892 Chicago Advance 31 Mar., It is too 
near hoodluming to be worthy of notice. 

t HoO'dman. Obs. • A hooded man ; the blind- 
folded player in the game of Hoodman-blind. 

1565-73 {implied J n next]. 1601 Shaks. All's Well iv. iii. 
136 Ber. A plague vpon him muffeld ; he can say nothing 
of me: hush, hush. Cap. G. Hoodman comes. 

Hoo*dman-bli*nd. An old name for Blind- 
man's-buff. 

1565-73 CooPEa Thesaurus, Mya . . a childish play called 
hoodman blind. 1602 Shaks. Hani. in. iv. 77 What diuell 
was'i That thus hath cousen'd you at hoodman-blinde ? 1609 
Abmin Maids of More-CL (1880) 104 Was I bewitcht, That 
thus at hud-man blind I dallied ? 161 1 CoxGa., Clignemusset, 
the childish play called Hodman blind, Harrie-racket, or, 
are you all hid. 1790 Pobson Lett, to Travis 172. 1821 
W. IaviNG Sketch Bk., Christm. Eve, Here were kept up the 
old games of hoodman blind, shoe the wild mare [etc.]. 1850 
Tennvson In Mem. lxxviii, Again our ancient games had 
place. .And dance and song and hoodman-hlind. 

Hood-mould. A moulding over the head of 
a window, door, etc. ; a lahel or dripstone ; cf. 
Hood sb. 5 b. So Hood-moulding. 

1842-76 Gwilt Archit. m. iii. § 8. 939 In most cases, 
especially to windows, a string course forms a real drip or 
weathering, .thus becoming what is termed a hood moulding. 
1849-50 Weale Diet. Terms, Hood-mould,* band or string 
over the head of a door, window, or other moulding, in an 
ancient building ; so called from its enclosing, as within a 
hood, the inferior mouldings and the opening itself. 1878 
McVittie Christ Church Cathedral 59 A hood-mould over 
the arch of each bay terminating in masks. 

Hoodoo (h«-d*7), sb. U.S. [ A PP- an alteration 
of Voodoo.] 

1. The same as Voodoo. (Cent. Diet.) 

1885 Stevenson Dynamiter xi. 148 [A mulatto sorceress] 
exercising among her ancient mates, the slaves of Cuba, an 
influence as unbounded as its reason is mysterious. Horrible 
nt. ,it is supposed, cem nt her empire : the nttc of Hoodoo. 
Ibid. 175 To swear to them, on the authority of Hoodoo or 
whatever his name may be. 

2. An occult cause of bad luck ; a person or thing 
whose presence is supposed to hring bad luck. 

1889 N. Y. Sun 20 Mar. (Cent. Diet.), The prospect of 
pleasing his party and at the same time escaping a hoodoo 
must he irresistibly attractive. 189a Pall Mall G.2Z Dec 3/3 
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This year 1 am a tramp, a dead-beat, a hoodoo I 1894 
Columbus (Ohio) Disp. 18 Sept., Superstitious persons ure 
likely to think that T. J. starts in his race against B. with a 
heavy handicap, or 1 hoodoo ', in the language of the street. 
1896 Montreal Gazetteers Nov. 12/4 The Hoodooed Texas 
. . Means to exorcise the hoodoo which makes so much trouble 
for the battle-ship Texas. 

Hence Hoodoo v. trans., to exercise occult in- 
fluence over ; to bewitch ; to bring bad luck to. 

1895 Chicago Advance 25 July 11 7/1 Like the Mississippi, 
it [the St. l^aurence] hoodoos whoever once touches it. You 
return again and again, and go away regretfully. 1896 
Watertown (Wis.) Daily Times 9 Nov. a/i The coterie of 
democrats ihat hoodooed the Wilson bill. 

f Hood-pick. Sc. Obs. Also 6huid-,hude-, 
hud-, hudipyk. [app. f. Hood sb. + Pick v. ; 
bnt the analysis is not clear*] A miser, a skinflint. 

1500-20 Dunbar Poems xvi. 23 Sum gevis to littill full 
wretchitly, That his giftis ar not set by, And for a huidpyk 
[v.rr. hudxpyk, hudepyk] haldin is hie. Ibid, xxvt 59 Hud- 
pykis, hurdaris and gadderaris, All with that warlo went. 
a 1605 Polwart Flyting to. Montgomerie 213 Alace I poore 
hood-piks hunger-bitten. 

Hoodwink (hu-dwink), v. [f. Hood sb. + 
Wikk v.) 

1. trans. To cover the eyes with a hood or other 
covering so as to prevent vision ; to blindfold. 

1562 A ppl. Priv. Masse (1850) 10 Will you enforce women 
to hoodwink themselves in the church ? 1631 Star Chamb. 
Cases (Camden) 62 Hawthorne's face was hoodwinked with 
a cloake or coate. 1690 W. Edmdndsom Jml. (1715) I2 7 
Then they hood-winkt my Sons to hang them, a 1691 
Flavel Sea-Deliv. (17$^ 157 The fog hoodwinked our eyes. 
175a Carte Hist. Eng. III/342 Several gentlemen .. were 
taken up and carried to the Tower, hoodwinked and muffled 
that they might not be known. 1801 Strutt Shorts «fr Pasl. 
1. iL 28 When the hawk was not flying at her game she was 
usually hood-winked with a cap or hood provided for that 
purpose. 1836 W. I aviwc Astoria 1 1 . 302 One of the savages 
attempted to hoodwink him with his buffalo robe with one 
hand, and to stab him with the other. 

2. fig. To cover up from sight. 

a 1600 Hooker Eccl. Pol. vi. vL § 10 Had it pleased him 
not to hoodwink his own knowledge, I nothing doubt but 
he fully saw how to answer himself. 1610 Shaks. Temp. iv. 
i. 206 For the prize He bring thee too Shall hudwinke this 
mischance. 1674 R. Godfbey Inj. $ Ab. Physic 187 The 
Necessary .. Ingredients, are so hood-winkt hy the Adjuncts, 
that they are unable to peep out of the mixture. 

3. fig. To blindfold mentally; lo prevent (any 
one) from seeing the truth or fact ; to ' throw dust 
in the eyes * of, deceive, humbug. 

1610 Healey St. Aug. Citie oj 'God 848 Let not the faith- 
lesse therefore hood-wmck them-selves in the knowledge of 
nature, a 1619 Fotherby Atheom. 1. xii. f 5 (1622) 134 
Some men . . may so hood wink e their conscience. 1756 C. 
Lucas Ess. Waters III. 246 The public is easily hood- 
winked. 185a Dickens Bleak Ho. IL viii. 115 A man of 
business who is not to be hoodwinked. 1874 L. Stephen 
Hours in Library (1892) IL vi. 180 A professor . . trying to 
hoodwink me by a bit of technical platitude. 

f4. intr. To shut one's eyes, to wink. Obs. rare. 

1641 Milto* Animadv. Wks. (1851) 198 Wherfore have 
you sat still, and comply'd and hoodwinkt, till the generall 
complaints of the Land have squeez'd you to a . . hollow- 
hearted confession. 

Hence Hoo dwinking vbl. sb. Also Hoo'd- 
winkable a., capable of being hoodwinked; 
Hoo'dwinker, one who hoodwinks. 

1609 Holland A mm. Marcell. xiv. vii. 17 There was 
nothing so rife as the hangman, sequestring of pillage, hood- 
wincking [obductio capitum]. 1858 Greener Gunnery 383 
The ' hoodwinking* of the public by not disclosing the fact. 
1884 Harpers Mag. Dec. 93/1 Hypocrisy ..the hood winker 
of communities. 1889 Poet Lore Aug. 387 The hoodwink- 
able stupidity of the public. 

Hoodwink, sb. [f. prec. vb.] 

f 1. The act of hoodwinking ; the game of hood- 
man-hlind or blind-man's-buff. Obs. 

1573-80 Baret^ Alv. H 597 The Hoodwinke play, or 
hoodrnanblinde, in some places called the blindmanbuf. 
1622 Drayton Poly-olb. xxx. 134 By Moone-shine . .giue 
each other chase, At Hood-winke, Barley-breake [etc.]. 

2. A concealment from view ; a blind. 

1583 Stanvhurst yEneis iv. (Arb.) 100 Too mask her 
Phansye with hudwinck. 1586 J. Hooker Girald. Irel. in 
Holinshed IL 86 f i Where are the tokens of my wilfull hud- 
winke? 1732 Gay Distr. Wife 1, Flattery, fondness and 
tears.. hood- winks that wives have ready. 1894 Blackmobe 
Pcrlycross 417 Hood-winks of nature, when she does not 
wish man to know everything about her. 

+ 3. One who hoodwinks; a deceiver. Obs, 

1638 in Maidment Bk. Scot. Pasquils (1868) 66 These 
hoodwinks now ar stolne Lyke thieves to court. 

t Hoo'dwink, a. Obs. [? for hoodwinkt.] = 
Hoodwinked; blindfold. 

1580 Sidney Ps. x. vi, God sleepes..His farr-of sight now 
hud winck is. 1647 H. More Song of Soul 11. i. 1. x, Some 
uncouth might them hoodwink hither drave. 1652 Easi. 
Monm. tr. Benlivoglio's Hist. Relat. 106 What hoodwink 
and untimely wisdome is it? 

Hoodwinked (hu-dwinkt), ppl. a. [f. Hood- 
wink v. + -ErA] Blindfolded, blinded. lit. and fig. 

1640 Bp. Hall Chr. Moder. (Ward) 26/2 If an hood- 
winked man had reeled upon him heedlessly in his way. 
a 1643 W. Cahtwright Lady Errant 1. iii, Wear the day 
out in a hoodwinkt room. 1643 Milton Soveraigtze Salve 1 
To unblind the hoodwinkt world. 1837 Morisoniana 100 
The hood- winked person at the play of ' blind-man's buff'. 

Hood wort (hrrdwwt). [f. Hood sb. + Wort.] 
An American species of Scutellaria or Skull-cap, 
S. lalerifolia. 



Hoody : see Hoodie. 

Hoof (htff), sb. PI. hoofs, sometimes hooves. 
Forms: 1 h6f, 4 houf, 4-6 north, hufe, (5 
huyfe) ; 5-7 hoofe, (5 howue), 6- hoof, (6 hofe, 
houfe, houe, 7 hoove, hooff, huff(e). [Com. 
Teut.: OE. ^=OFris., OS. /td/(MhG., LG. hof, 
MDu., Du. hoef), OHG., MUG. huof (Ger. /////), 
ON. hdfr (Sw. hof Da. hov), Goth, not recorded 
OTeut. type *hofo-z :-pre-Teut. *ko-pos.] 

1. The massive horny growth which sheathes the 
ends of the digits or incases the foot of quadrupeds 
forming the order Ungulata, primarily that of the 
horse and other equine animals : it corresponds to 
the nails or claws of other quadrupeds. 

False or spurious hoof: see quot. 1854. On the hoof /a 
butcher's phrase), alive. Cloven hoof l see Cloven x c. 
c xooo R utu Poem xix. (Gr.), Hors bofum wlanc. a x 100 Ags. 
Voc. 1 bid. 307 in Wr.-Wulcker Ungula, hof, oSoe clawu. 1340 
Hampole Pr. Consc. 4179 pe nedder . . sal byte be hors by 
pe hufe harde. 1382 Wvclip 2 Kings ix. 33 The hors houes 
[1388 howues] that treden hyre. 1398 Tsevisa Earth. Dc 
P. R. xhi. xix. (MS. Bodl.),Hoouesand clees of beestes. 1531 
Elvot Gov. i. xvii, Discrepant in figure from other horsis, 
hauing his fore hoeues like to the feete of a man. X535 
Coy eh dale Lev. xi. 3 What so euer hath hoflfe [Wyclik 
dee] and deuydeth it xn to two clawes. X553 Eden Treat. 
Newe Ind. (Arb.) 16 Theyr fete . . hauing fyue toes like 
hoeues vndeuided. 1570 Levins Manip. X57/20 Y* Hoof of 
a foote, vngula. X621 Qdarles Argalus <J- P. (1678) 64 
His proud Steed removes The hopeful fallows with his 
horned hoves. 1635 J. Havwabd tr. Biondis Banished 
Virg. 20 A short pasterne with a hard, high, concavous, and 
round huffe. 1686 Plot Staffordsh. 372 The hooves, and 
horns of Cattle. 1747 Gentl. Mag. 208 He [the rhinoceros] 
has three hoofs on each foot forwards. 183a Tennyson 
Dream Fair Worn. 21 Clattering flints batter'd with clanging 
hoofs. 1854 Owen SkeL $ Teeth in Circ. Sc. t Organ. Nat. 
II. 24* In tfie horse the rudiments of the two stunted toes 
were their upper ends or metatarsal bones ; in the ox they 
consist of their lower ends or phalanges; these form the 
' spurious hoofs ', and are parts of the second . . and fifth 
..toes, 188 1 Stevenson Virg. Puerisqne (1895) 265 The 
hooves of many horses, beating the wide pastures in alarm. 

b. In allusion to the cloven hoof attributed to 
the Devil : cf. Cloven i c ; also, to the hoof of 
' the Beast i.e. Antichrist. 

1638 A. Cant Serm. in Kerr Coven. $ Covenanters (1895) 
77 In their [the English] reformation something of the 
beast was reserved : in ours not so much as a hoof. 1658 
Wood Life 24 July (O. H. S.) I. 257 Wilson.. did, after his 
humoursome way, stoop downe to Baltzar's feet, to see 
whether he had a huff on, that is to say, to see, whether he 
was a devil, or not, because he acted beyond the parts of 
man. 1788 T. Jefferson Wks. (1859) II. 483 Here the 
cloven hoof begins to appear. 1863 Mas. C Clarke Shaks. 
Char. vii. 171 He has nowhere given to virtue the hoof of 
a fiend. 1885 J. Payn Luck of Darrells x.xxi, [It] had 
caused him to show the cloven hoof too soon. 

2. a. trans/. Hard or callous skin on the hands 
(cf. horny-handed), dial. b. fig. A callous sheath 
or covering, as insensible as a hoof. 

1647 Tbapp Comm. Matt. xx. 7 Such an hoof they have 
over their hearts, that scarce any thing will affect them. 
/bid. t Acts xxviii. 27 It is a heavy case when men have got 
a kind of hoof over their hearts. 1888 Sheffield GJoss., Hoof 
or Hoove, hard skin on the hands made by working. 

3. In certain phrases, put for a hoofed animal, 
as the smallest unit of a herd or drove. 

*535 Cove bo alb Exod. x. 26 There shal not one hooffe be 
left behynde. a 1592 GaEENE George a Greene Wks. (Rtldg.) 
254 Sirrah, you get no victuals here, Not if a hoof of heef 
would save your lives, a 1799 Washington (Wehster 1828^ 
He had not a single hoof of any kind to slaughter. 1851 
Mavne Reio Scalp Hunt, xxxii, We should lose every hoof 
of them [the buffaloes]. 1859 Tennvson Enid 1334 * Horse 
and maxi \ he said, * All of one mind, . . Not a hoof left *. 
fb. fig* A fragment or particle. Obs. 

1655 Fuller Ch. Hist. 1. i. § 10 Vet we will not willingly 
leave an hoofe of the British Honour behind. 

4. Applied humorously or derogatively to the 
human foot : esp. in phrases lo plod away on (obs.), 
beat, pad, be upon the hoof ; to go on foot, to be 
on the move. To see a person's hoof in anyihing y 
to trace or detect his influence or interference in a 
matter. 

1598 Shaks. Merry JK 1. iii. 92 Goe, Trudge ; plod away 
ith r hoofe : seeke shelter, packe. c 1645 Howell Lett. x. 1. 
xvii. (1655) 1. 23 A mischance befell the horse, .insomuch that 
the Secretary was put to heat the hoof himself, and Foot it 
home, a 1687 Cotton Epistles vi. Poems (Chalmers) 736 
(Farmer) Being then on foot away I go And bang the hoof 
incognito. 1687 T. Bhqwn Saints in Uproar Wks. 1730 I. 
78 We beat the hoof as pilgrims. 1713 Dahrell Genttem. 
Instr. (ed.s) 11. vii. 167 A Man that is thus upon the Hoof 
can scarce find leasure for Diversion. 1750 Warburton 
Doctr. Grace xii. Wks. 181 1 VIII. 399 The good man was., 
forced to beat it on the hoof as far as Hernhuth in Germany. 
1794 J. Wolcott (P. Pindar) Poor Sold. Tilbury Wks. 
181 2 III. 241 Thus Poverty and Merit beat the hoof. 1834 
M. Scott Cruise Midge (1859) 3°° Contriving .. to tread 
heavily on my toes with his own hoofs. 1838 Dickens O. 
Twist ix, Charley Bates expressed his opinion that it was 
time to pad the hoof, i860 Thackerav Round. Papers, 
Screens Dining-Rooms (1863) 87, I once said to a literary 
gentleman,. Ah ! I thought I recognised your hoof in it *. 

b. Under the hoof*, trampled, downtrodden, 
under the oppression of. 

1841 Gen. P. Thompsdn Exerc. (1842) VI. 25 He taunted 
the unfortunate Canadians while they were under the hoof. 
1852 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom's C. xxxv. 312 1 I'd rather ten 
thousand times said the woman, ' live in the dirtiest hole 



at the quarters than be under your hoof!' ' But you are 
under my hoof, for all that', said he. 

5. at t rib. and Comb. a. Simple attrib., as hoof- 
beat, -clang, -mark, -print, -stroke* -track, -lramp> 
-tread ; b. locative, as hoof brittle, -cast, -loosened, 
adjs. ; instrumental, as hoof pitted, -plod, -ploughed, 
-printed adjs. ; similative, as hoof- button ; hoof- 
fooled, -shaped adjs. ; also hoof-like adj. 

1847 Loncp. Ev. 11. ii. 43 The *hoof-beats of fate. 1881 
Century Mag. XXIII. 937/1 The hoofbeats came nearer 
..over the sandy road. 1727 Bradley Fam. Diet, s.v., 
The Horse will at last grow to be Hoof bound, which dis- 
temper in the Hoofs as well as *Hoof hrittle, ''Hoof cast, 
malt Hug, &c, you may consult under their respective 
heads. 1705 Loml. Gaz. No. 4179/4 A great Coat .. with 
hlack *Hoof Buttons. 1808 Scott Marm. II. Introd. 50 
* Hoof-clang, hound, and hunters' cry. 1802 Bincley A mm. 
Biog. (1813) I. 119 note, Their feet are armed with strong, 
blunt, and *hoof-hke nails. 1727^41 Chambkss Cycl., *H oof- 
loosened, is a dissolution or dividing of the horn or coffin 
of a horse's hoof from the flesh, at the setting on of the 
coronet. 1812 BvaoN Ch. Har. 1. xlix, Wide scatter'd 
*hoof-marks dint the wounded ground. 1821 Clare Vill. 
Minstr. 1. 204 Narrow *hoof-plod lanes. 1612 Drayton 
Poly-olb. xv. 243 In sacred Tempe . .about the *hoofe-plow'd 
Spring. 1804 J. Grahame Sabbath 636 *Hoof-prints filPd 
with gore. 1818 Scott Hrt. Midi, xxix, Avoid the soft 
ground, my lad ; leave no *hoof-track hehind you. 

c. Special comb.: hoof-and-mouth disease 
— foot-and-mouth disease*, hoof - binding = 
Hoof-bound sb. ; hoof- cushion = hoof pad ; 
hoof-footed a., having hoofs on the feet ; hoof- 
pad, a pad or cushion to prevent a horse's foot 
or shoe from striking or cutting the fellow foot ; 
hoof-paring knife, a farrier*s knife with a 
recurved blade, for paring the hoofs of horses ; 
hoof-pick, a hooked instrument for picking stones 
out of a horse's hoof ; hoof-spreader (see quot.). 

1887 Lowell Democr. n Would it account for the phyl- 
loxera, and *hoof and-mouth disease, and bad harvests .. 
and the German bands? 1727-41 Chambers Cycl. s.v. 
Horse-shoe, Panton, or Pantablc shoe, which opens the heels, 
and helps *h oof-binding. 1721 Brahley Philos. Acc. Wks. 
Nat. 88 The general Heads . . are, the Tallon-footed, the 
Claw-footed, the *Hoof-footed, and the double Hoof or 
Cloven-footed. 1890 19M Cent. Nov. 845 His comrades 
will borrow the tools of daily use, such as brushes, ^oof- 
picks, dusters. 1875 Knight Diet. Mech., * Hoof spreader, a 
device for expanding ^ mechanically the hoof of a horse 
suffering from contraction of the foot. 

Hence Hoo'fiah a., resembling that of a hoof, 
hoof-like ; Hoo'flesa a., without a hoof or hoofs. 

1728 Morgan A Igiers 1. iv. 99 After a Rain, .their [Camels'l 
soft hoofless Feet being extremely apt to slip. 186a Mrs. 
Crosland Mrs. Blake II. 245 Beneath the hard, hrute heel 
Whose hoofish tread yet leaves you leal. 1897 Naturalist 
206 The hoofless reindeer with a prodigality oi horn. 

Hoof (h/7f), v. [f. Hoor sb.] 

1. intr. (Also to hoof it.) To go on foot; to 
foot it. 

1641 [see hoofing, below]. 1685 Crowne Sir C. Nice 11. 
Dram. Wks. 1874 *U« a8 3> 1 am growing a woman's ass., 
and I must hoof it away with her load of folly upon my 
back. 1728 Morgan Algiers I. iv. 98 Neither are their 
women and children (many of which hoof it over those 
Desarts . .) very apt to lag behind, a 1852 Moore Case of 
Libel v, And so my gentleman [the devil] hoofed about. 

2. trans. To strike with the hoof. 

1864 Bush hell Christ $ HisSalvat. i. (i860 15 All horning 
or hoofing each other, as hungry beasts in their stall. 

3. colloq. South. U.S. f To kill (game) by shoot- 
ing it on the ground ' {Cent. Diet.). 

Hence Hoo'finff vbl. sb., going on foot ; provision 
of hoofs. 

1641 Brome yoviall Crew in. Wks. 1873 III. 305, I am 
sorely surbated with the hoofing already. 1654 Whitlock 
Zootomia 479 As much as Riding differs from Hoofing. 187a 
Spusgeon Treas. Dav.Ps. Ixix. 31 The horning and hoofing 
are nothing to him, though to Jewish ritualists these were 
great points. 

Hoo f -"bound, a. (sb.) Farriery. Affected with 
a painful dryness and contraclion of the hoof; 
having the shoe put on too tight, causing the horse 
to go lame. Also sb. as a name of the affection. 

1598 Florid, fncastellare, . .a horse to haue his hoofe dride 
vp, . .to be hoofe-bound. 1610 M arkham Master/. 11. c. 382 
The hoofe-bound is nothing else but a shrinking in of the 
whole hoofe in the vpper part thereof, making the skinne to 
stare aboue the hoofe, and to grow ouer the same. 1727-41 
Chambers Cycl. s.v. Hoof, If the heel be narrow and tender, 
the horse will in time grow hoof-bound. 

Hoofed (httft, h/Hed), a. and ppl. a. Also 
hooved (h£vd). [f. Hoof sb. and v. +-ed.] 

1. Having hoofs; ungulate; often in comb., as 
broad-, flat-, solid hoofed. 

1513 Douglas yEneis vn. xiii. 179 From the tempil of 
Diane euermo Thir horny hovit horssis bene debarrit. 1586 
Ferne Blaz. Gentrie, Lacies Nobil. 24 A deere and all 
hooued thinges of that nature. 1607 Topsell Four-f 
Beasts (1658) 225 Greece therefore yeeldeth choice Horses, 
and well hoofed. 1663 Butler Hud. 1. i. 435 Caesar's 
Horse . . Was not by half so tender-hooft. 1766 Pennant 
Zool. (1768) 1. 8 Most of the hoofed quadrupeds are domestic. 
1838-9 Hallam Hist. Lit. IV. viii. iv. § 16. 346 Quadrupeds 
he was the first to divide into ungulate and unguiculate, 
hoofed and clawed. 1883 E. Arnold Pearls Faith 64 
Hooved like a mule he was. 

2. Beaten with hoofs. 

«86b Dobell iii Maem. Mag. Aug. 327 Peace . . From hoofed 
and trampled sod She leaps transfigured to a god. 



HOOFLET. 

3. dial. Callous or horny like a hoof. 

1828 Craven Dial., Hooved, callous, homy, as the hands 
of labouring people,, .made hard or horny, like a hoof. 

Hoofisn, Hoofless : see under Hoop sb. 

Hooflet (h«'flet). [f.Hoora>. + -LET.] A small 
hoof ; one of the divisions of a cloven hoof. _ 

1834 Macgillivray Zoologists 21 j A crackling noise . . is 
produced by the hooflets striking against each other. 1880 
Haughton Phys. Geog. vi. 283 Phohippus, which has lost 
the small hooflets, and is otherwise very equine. 

Hoofy (h«-fi),a. [f. Hoop jJ. + -y.] Having 
or characterized by a hoof or hoofs. 

^1674 Herrick Hesper.,Farenv. Poetry 84 And softely on 
With numerous feete to Hoofy Helicon. 1880 G. Meredith 
Trag. Com. in. (1881) 30 In the semblance of the hairy, 
hoofy, snouty evil one. 

Hence Hoo finess. [After handiness.\ 

1843 Carlyle Past $ Pr. 111. v. Its handiness mere hoof- 
iness. 1857 Ruskin Pol. Econ. Art i. 27 The horse, with 
its inferior brains and its awkward hoofiuess, instead of 
handiness. 

Hook (huk), sb. Forms: 1 hoc (hooc), 2-4 
hoc, 3-5 hok, ? 3,4-6 hoke, 4 Sc. houk, howk, 
4-6 Sc. huke, 5-7 hooke, (6 hoocke, 7 Sc. 
hwick), 7- hook. [OE. Mr-MLG. hdk, MDu. 
hoec, Du. hoek, MLG. hSk corner, angle, nook, 
point of land. In ablaut relation with OE. haca 
' pessulus', a (? hooked) holt, and app. also with 
MDu. hake (? hdke) t Du. haak, OHG. hdko, h&kko 
(also hdggo), mod.Ger. haken, ON. haki t Sw. 
hake, Da. hage hook : see Hake sb. 2 '] 

1. 1. A length of metal, or piece of wood or other 
material, bent back, or fashioned with a sharp 
angle, often forming a part of something, as a 
pole, chain, etc., adapted for catching hold, drag- 
ging, sustaining suspended objects, or the like. 
(Frequently with a qualification indicating shape or 
use, as boat-hook, chain-hook, chimney-hook, clip- 
hook,firc-hook,jlesh-hook,gaff-hook, hat-hook f meat- 
hook, pot-hook y tenter-hook, etc.) 

C900 tr. Bardas Hist. 1. be. [xii.] (1890) 46 pa .. worhton 
him hocas, and mid bam tu^an hi earmhee adun of bam 
wealle. c 1000 j£lfric Gloss, in Wr.-Wulcker 107^9 A rpago, 
u I palnm, hooc C1150 Semi-Sax. Voc. ibid. 548/21 
Uncinus, hoc C1290 S. Eng. Leg. 1. 195/57 Hokes and 
witthene he let nime : and faste to hire breoste binde. 
C1325 Gloss. W. de Biblesw. in Wright Voc. 170 Cliket 
a centre y lacche and hok. c 1375 Sc. Leg. S a ints, Katenne 
852 Quhelis. .of be quhilkis be felyis all with scharpe houkis 
fichit be sail. C1440 Promp. Pary. 242/1 Hooke [v.r. 
hoke}, hamus y uncus. 148S Naval Acc. Hen. VII (1896) 49 
Hokes to fish the Ankre with .. leche hokes . . catte hokes. 
1495 Ibid, 195 Hokes to hange the ketylles with a chavne 
of yron to the same. 1568 Grafton Chron. II. 243 They 
had great hookes and grappelers of Iron to cast out of one 
Ship into another. 1694 Burthogge Reason is* There 
needs no more of Hooks and Crooks to make the Latter 
to stick and hold together. 1774 Golosm. Nat. H ut. (1776) 
VI. 20 The Avosetta is chiefly found in Italy, ..the bill . . 
turns up like a hook, in an opposite direction to that of the 
hawk or the parrot. 1 823 Scoresby Whale Fishery 69 note. 
The ice-anchor is a large iron hook, nearly of the shape of 
the letter S. 1874 Boctell Arms <$• Arm. 111. 53 Some- 
times, this axe has an edge on one side only, when on the 
other side it has either a hook or a hammer. 
Jig 1581 Pettie tr. Gnarzo's Civ. Conv. 1. (1586) 9 When 
..assailed., with the temptation of pleasures, .breaking in 
sunder those hookes. 1818 Jas. Mill Brit. India II. v. vi. 
564 The hooks and handles, which the ensnaring system of 
law, administered by them, afforded in such abundance. 

b. Zool. and Bol. A recurved and pointed organ 
or appendage of an animal or plant. 

1666 J. Davies Hist. Caribby Isls 84 His mouth is arm'd 
with two hard hooks extreamly sharp. 1834 McMurtrie 
Cuvier's Anim. Kingd. 376 All the joints of the tarsi are 
entire, and the hooks of the last present one or two indenta- 
tions beneath. 1841-71 T. R. Jones Anim. Kingd. (ed. 4) 
329 Jaws armed with strong and penetrating hooks for 
seizing and securing active and struggling prey. 1866 
Treas. Bot. 415/2 The hooks of the Teazels come in contact 
with the surface of the cloth, and thus raise the nap. 1888 
Rolleston & Jackson Anim. Life 657 Chitinoid hooks are 
preseat in some Taeniadae. 

2. A slender bent piece of wire, usually armed 
with a barb, which is attached to a fishing-line 
and carries the bait ; a fish-hook ; an angle. 

C950 Lindisf. Gosp. Matt. xvii. 27 Gae to sae and sende 
ongul vet hoc. c 1000 in Cockayne Narrat. A ngl.Conscr. 
40 Ic eom swa swa fisc on hoce. c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 
123 Alswa deSmah^e face bene isib} na bene hocbesticao 
on ban ese. c 1300 Havelak 752 Mani god fish ther lane he 
tok, Both, with neth, and with hok. a 1450 Knt. dt la 1 cur 
(1868) 59 As the fysshe that takithe his bayte upon an 
hoke. 1573-80 Baret Alv. H 610 The fish ruoneth to the 
hooke bidden with the baitc. 1617 Moryson I tin. in. 37 
No man will fish with a golden hooke for a halfe penny 
fish. 1657 R. Ligon Barbadoes {1673) 5 The Engine we 
took this great Shark with, was a large Hook, baited with 
a piece of Beef. 1728-46 Thomson Spring ^412 Then fix, 
with gentle twitch, the harbed hook. 1840 F. D. Bennett 
Whaling Voy. I. 10 Birds we captured by book and line, 
baited with fat meat. 1867 F. Francis Angling xxix. (1880) 
463 The angler might see fish rising but be unable to bring 
them to hook. . , 

b. Jig. That hy which any one is attracted or 
ensnared and caught ; a snare ; a catchy 

1430-40 Lydg. Bochas vi. i. U554> Manus Iayd out 

hoke and lyne As I haue told, Metellus to confound, a 154* 
Wyatt Poems. Renouncing of loue, ^rewell, Loue . . 
Thy bayted hokes shall tangle me no more, a 1635 N aunton 
Fragm.Reg. (Arb.) 36, I am to seek wherefore he suffered 
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Parry to play so long on the hook, before he hoysed him up. 
1730 Bolingbrok e Hist. Eng. xxiii. (R.), This Solomon 
catched at the bait which was thrown out to him, and hung 
fast on the hook for seven years together. 1893 Farmer 
Slang, Hook, . . 3 . . A catch ; an advantage ; an imposture. 
1895 Daily News 2 Jan. 5/1 We often ..have a perfectly 
visible hook offered to us, in a young lady, a speculation . . 
or what not . 

3. A curved instrument with a cutting edge. a. 
An agricultural implement with a crescent-shaped 
blade and sharp inner edge for lopping or cutting, 
as a weed-hook ; esp. a reaping-hook. 

A hook used to he distinguished from a sickle by having 
the edge finely serrated. , • 

a 700 Epinal Gloss. 887 Sarculwn. uueadhoc. a 1310 in 
Wright Lyric P. 41 He sende hem thider [to the vineyard] 
fol son, to helpen hem with hoc. c 137S Sc. Leg. Saints, 
Niniau 04 Gyf he in sic come cuth set huke. 139V Revisa 
Earth. De P. R. ix. xv. (1495) 35« lulius is paynted with an 
hoke repynge corne. c 1440 Promp. Pa rv.jv/ 1 Hooke to 
hewe wode, . . sirculus. 1513 Douglas Mneis yu. iv. 67 
The crukit huik vndir his weid held he. 1523 Fitzherh. 
Husb. § 20 Pees and benes be . . reped or mowen of diners 
maners, some with sickles, some with hokes, and some with 
staffe hokes. 1643 Sc. Acts Chas. I (1814) VI. 1. 251, 2000 
hwickis and 100 sythes for sheiring and mawing. m *744-S° 
W. Ellis Mod. Husbandm. IV. 111.42 Here [Sandwich] they 
cut their drilled field-pease with what they call Hooks and 
Hincks. 1851 lltustr. CataUGt. Exhib. 6ioThe reaping and 
bagging hooks are made of cast-steel. 1889 Daily Nrtvs 
8 Aug. 5/1 The old saying applied to the bad harvestman, 
' A bad shearer never had a good hook *. 

+ b. Naut. Sheer-hooks. Obs. 

c n8< Chaucer L. G. W. 641 Cleopatra, Among the ropis 
rennyth the scherynge hokys. Ibid. 646 He rent the seyl 
with hokys lyk a sithe. 1627 Capt. Smith Seaman s Gram. 
xii. 58 Some haue vsed sheare hookes, which are hookes 
like sick els fixed in the ends of the yards armes, that if a 
ship vnder saile come to boord her, those sheares will cut 
her shrouds, and spoile her tackling. 
+ C. An 4 inside * tool. Obs. 

I7 03 Moxon Meek. Exerc. 186 The Hook is used when 
the Work stands on the right or left side the Workman. . . 
And the Hook is made so as to cut on the right or left side. 

4. The crook or pin on which a door or gate is 
hung ; forming the fixed part of the hinge. 

c 1325 Gloss. W. de Biblesw. in Wright Voc. 170 Gouns, 
hokes. Verteveles, the bondes of hokes. 1377 Lahgl. P. PI. 
B. v. 603 Of almes dedes ar be hokes bat be gates hangen 
on. 1535 Coyer dale 1 Kings vii. 50 The hokes of y* dores 
on the insyde of the house . . were of golde. 1581 J . Bell 
H addon's Answ. Osor. 147 b, He doth not heave the doores 
of the hookes. 1624 in Naworth Househ. Bks. (Surtees) 215 
A hooke and thimble for the parke gate. 1784 R. Bage 
Barham Downs I. 126 They contented themselves with 
throwing gates off the hooks. 

6. A bent metal appliance for fastening together 
two parts of a dress, on one of which it is fixed so 
as to catch in a loop or an 'eye* on the other. 
See also Hook and eye. 

1525 Jests Widow Edyth xii. (1573) Givb This wydow 
borowed . . A Cap : an Hat, and three kerchieues therto, 
A cople of syluer pinnes, a payr of Hokes and no mo. iS3° 
Palsgr. 231/2 Hoke for a womans gowne, agraffe, a 1659 
Cleveland Poems, Poor Cavalier 36 Thy Hooks and But- 
tons sprung with Sherburns Mine. 1895 Advt., 1 he only 
hook made to keep the dress in its place. 1896 Edith 
Thompson in Monthly Packet Chnstm. No. 91 She .. 
wrenched open the fastenings of her black dress, breaking 
two hooks and a loop. 

f 6. A shepherd's crook. Obs. 

1523 Fitzherb. Husb. § 40 Lette the shepeherde take that 
shepe with his hoke. 1635-56 Cowley Dayideis 111. Wks. 
(1684) 89 Some drive the crowding Sheep with rural hooks. 
1636 Massinger Bashf. Lover 111. i, My scrip, my tar-box, 
hook, and coat, will prove But a thin purchase. 1697 
Dryden Virg. Past. III. 150 From Rivers drive the Kids, 
and sling your Hook. 

+ 7. The barb of an arrow; the fluke of an 
anchor. Obs. 

c 1470 Henry Wallace iv. 553 Ane angell hede to the 
hukis he drew, And at a schoyt the formast sone he sleu. 
ai6oS Montgomery Misc. Poems xxvm. 57 Eviry shaft 
tbairof must needs To haif als mony heeds, And euirie head 
als mony huikis. 1627 May Lucan 11. 753 The anchors 
made No noise, when from thicke sands their hookes are 
weigh'd. 

8. Shipbuilding. A bent piece of timber used to 
strengthen an angular framework. Cf. breast- 
hooks, fort-hooks, and Futtocks. 

1611 Cotgr., Four,, .a great peece of timber in the prowe 
of a Ship, called the Hooke. 1627 Capt. Smith Seaman s 
Gram. ii. 3 Your rising tirohers are the hookes, or ground 
timbers and foot-hookes placed on the keele. 1678 Phillips 
(ed. 4), Hooks of a Ship, those forked Timbers which are 
placed upright on the Keel, both in the rake and run of the 
Ship. 1820 Scoresby Acc. Arctic Reg. II. 191 The fore 
part of the ice-beams, which butt against the nook, .. 
diverge. ^1850 Rudim. Navig. (Weale) 124 Hook of tfte 
Decks. See Breast-hooks. 

9. A sharp bend or angle in the course or length 
of anything ; esp. a bend in a river (now in proper 
names). [Pern, in some cases influenced hy Du. 
hock corner, nook.] 

1563-87 Foxe A. * il/. (1684) U. 338 The very straight 
way that hath neither hook ne crook. 1661 Stillingfl. 
Orig. Sacr. 111. ii. § 15 In order to the making of such hooks 
and angles, which are necessary for the contexture of 
bodyes. 1670 Narbqrough Jrnl. in Acc. Sev Late Voy. 
1. (1694) 67 For the Bay lies up in a little hook North-west. 
1740 W. Douglass Summary I. 402 Cape Cod harbour, 
safe, and deep water ; hut from the hook or flexure, .vessels 
with difficulty get out to sea. 1863 N. E. Hist $ Gen. Keg. 
XVII. 321 He was often at Hallowell Hook; so called 



HOOK. 

from a peculiar bend in the river. . 1877 W. Line. Gloss., 
Hook, a bend in a river. Thus in the Trent are— Morton 
Hook, Amcotts Hook, etc. 

10. a. A hook-shaped symbol or character ; a 
'pot-hook* as an element of handwriting. 

1668 Wilkins Real Char. 377 The first Rank doth contain 
tbe Characters for the six more simple Vowels.. the former 
three being meer Rounds, the other Hooks. Ibid. 388 
Abstracts may be expressed hy a Hook at the left end of 
the Character. . . The Active and Passive voice may be 
expressed, one of them hy a Hook, and the other by a Loop, 
at the left end of the Character. 1867 Pitman Man. 
Phonogr. (ed. 12) 30 Initial loir hooks. Ibid. 33, n hook 
. ../or v hook. Ibid. 34, -tion hook. 

t b. pi. Brackets (in printing), parentheses : 
formerly also called crotchets and crooks ; also, in- 
verted commas. Obs. 

1680 G. Hickes Spirit of Popery Pref. 5 He hath left out 
all betwixt the Hooks. 1707 Hearne Collect. 10 Feb. 
(O. H. S.) I. 325 Words ..in hooks are his own. 173a 
Bentley Pref. Milton's P. L., Printing them in the Italic 
letter, and inclosing them between two hooks. 1788 Mad. 
D'Arblay Diary Feb., As if he had pronounced a sentence 
in a parenthesis, between hooks. 1806 R. Cumberland M em. 
(1807) I. 64 What is within hooks is of my own composing. 

c. Mtis. One of the lines or marks at the end of 
the stem of a quaver (J), semiquaver (£), etc. 

1782 Burney Hist. Mus. (ed. 2) II. iv. 303 [Called] 
crotchets : a name given by the French with more propriety, 
from the hook or curvature of the tail, to the .. Quaver. 
1880 W. S. Rockstro in Grove Diet. Mus. I. 476/2 I he 
Semiquaver was.. subdivided into Demisemiqu avers, with 
three Hooks, and Half-Demisemiquavers, with four. 

11. A projecting corner, point, or spit of land. 

[app. a. Du. hoek, as in Hoek van Holland Hook of 
Holland ; cf. also Fris. hdk, point or tongue of land.] 

185s Motley Dutch Rep. (1861) I. 21 This narrow hook 
of land, destined, in future ages, to be the cradle of a con- 
siderable empire, i860 Bartlett Diet. A mer. (ed. 3). H 00k 
..This name is given, in New York, to several angular 
points in the North and East Rivers; as, Corl ear s Hook, 
Powle's Hook, Sandy Hook 1862 Dana Man. Geol. iy. 
663 The course of the outflowing currents . . determines tbe 
position of the channels and sand-bars, and causes the 
prolongation of hooks off prominent capes. 

fl2. Applied with certain qualifications to a 
person : unhappy hook, unhappy wight. Obs. 

1526 Skelton Magnyfiyp All hokes unhappy to me haue 
resorte. 1556 Heywood Spider * F. xvii, Why hast thou 
..thou vnhappy hooke No conscience to be a periurde 
wretche? 1562 Jack Jugler (1820) 26 Loo yender cumithe 
that vnhappye hooke. 

13. Cricket. The act of hooking: sec Hook v. 8 c 
1807 Lang in Longm. Mag. Oct. §03 Playing on the leg in 

all its variety of ' glances ' . .varied by the 1 pull and hook 
to the undefended area of the ground. 
II. Phrases. 

14. By hook or (and) by crook, t vnth h. or c.\ 
hy all or any means, fair or foul ; by one device 
or another. Usually implying difficulty in attain- 
ing the thing sought, which may necessitate the 
use of special or extraordinary means. 

As to the origin of the phrase there is no evidence; 
although invention has been prolific of explanatory stories, 
most of them at variance with chronology. The Wyclimte 
quots. are of somewhat doubtful date, and may be later 
than that from Gower, which has Hepe (q.v.) for «hook . 
c 1380 ? Wyclif Wks. (1880) 250 pei schulle bie hem wip 
~ yx,\h VinnL- or wiH erok. c i^8l — Set. 



CI30O ; WYCLIF *VKS. Vioow; y^i -"-"""^ " * 

pore mennus goodis wib hook or wib crok. c 1383 — 
Wks. III. 331 pei sillen sacramentis . . and compcllen men 
to hie alle>is wib hok or crok. [1300 GowEa Conf. II. 223 
What with hepe and what with croke They [false Witness 
and Perjury] make her maister ofte winne.] 015*9 Skelton 
Col. Cloute 1240 Nor wyll suffre this boke By hoke or by 
croke Prynted for to be. 155* Robinson More s Utop.\. 
(Arb.) 41 By one meanes therefore or by other, either by 
hooke or crooke, they must needes departe awaye 1561 
Schole-ho. Worn. 847 in Hazl. E. P. P. IV. 1 38 So at length 
by huch or by cruch, Lesse or more, euer they craue, Until 
thy hand be in thy pouch. 1621 Burton Anat. Mel. 1. 11. 111. 
xv. (1651) 137 Some.. care not how they come by it per fas 
et nefos, hooke or crook, so they have it. ifci N. Bacon 
Disc. Govt. Eng. 11. xiii. (1739) 69 Title enough for a great 
Man that resolved to hold by hook, what he had get by 
crook. 1778 Foote Trip Calais u. Wks. 1799 H. 348 1 If 
you could put us in a way, hy hook or by crook, to get her 
out of the convent. 1833 Marhyat P. Simple \n,V you 
can't gain it hy hook, you must by crook. 1842 Geo. *,liot 
in Life (1885) I. 112 Do come by hook or hy crook. 
16. Off the hooks. (Cf. off the hinges, Hinoe 
sb O + a. Out of proper condition ; out of 
order; 4 in a had way', f b. Out of ordinary 
bounds, to excess, f C Out of hnmour or spirits, 
- put out * not quite right \ Obs. d. Straight off, 
at once, snmmarily. e. To drop (etc.) off the 
hooks, to die {slang). 

a. ? 16. . Songs Land. Prentices (Percy Soc.) 64 In all this 
long season they were off o' lV hook. ax6 S9 Cleveland 
52? Poem 22 My Doublet looks Like him that wears it, 
quite off o' the Hooks. 1684 H. More A nswer 240 But the 
application is, methinks, much off the Hooks. 

b. 161a North's Plutarch 1214 Agnppma began ., 
to five off the hookes : and coming to Nero himself, 
threatned to take his Empire from him. 162 1 Molle 
Camerar. Liv. Libr. in. vi. 167 In time of fospentie 
proudly flie off the hookes. 1676 D'Urfev Mad. Fickle }. 
I (j6 7 7) 7 My Brothers a little off the Hooks; but., tis 
only the over-flow of Wit. 

C. 166a Pepvs Diary 28 Apr., One thing that hath put 
Sir William so long off the hooks. 1665 Ibid. 26 May, Jne 
Duke of Albemarle . . mightily off the hooks, that the ships 
are not gone out of the River. t 779 Syiph II. 98 The Baronet 
is cursedly off the hooks, from the idea of its transpiring. 
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iSza Scott St. Kenan's xxx, Everybody . . is a little off the 
hooks.. in plain words, a little crazy, or so. 

d. i860 Trollofe Castle Richmond (Tauchn.) II. 350 
(Hoppe) BaroDets with twelve thousand a year cannot be 
married off the hooks. 

e. 184a Barham Ingol. Leg., Blk. Mousquet. 11, Our 
friend.. has popp'd off the hooks ! 1.86* Trollofe Orley F. 
(Tauchn.) II. 192 (Hoppe) If he fatigues himself so much as 
that often, bell soon he off the hooks. 1886 Mrs. Lynn Linton 
Paston Carew iii, He.. was not far from eighty when he 
slipped off the hooks without an ache or pain. 1894 Llack- 
more Perlycross 293 Is it true that old Fox is dropping off 
the hooks? 

16. On one's own hook: in dependence on one- 
self or one's own efforts ; on one's own account ; 
at one's own risk, colloq. 

1845 N. Y. Herald Oct. (Barttett), The time is fast 
approaching when we sbalt have our American Pope . . and 
American Catholic every thing, on our own hook. # 1849 
Thackeray Pendennis Ixix, Do we come out as Liberal 
Conservative, or as Government men, or on our own hook? 
185* Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tarn's C. xiv, 'I'm a thinkin, that 
every man'lt have to hang on his own hook, in them ar 
quarters.* 1861 Hughes Tom Brown at Oxf. ii, I thought 
to-day I would go on my own book, and see if I couldn't 
make a better hand of it. 

III. Attributive uses and combinations. 

17. a. attrib. (or adj.) Shaped like or resembling 
a hook, hook-like, hooked, as hook-head, -shoulder, 
-tool; Hook-bill, -nose ; furnished with a hook, 
as hook block> bolt, ladder, rope, tackle ; parasyn- 
thetic, hook-backed, -beaked, -handed, f -nebbed, 
-shouldered adjs. ; also Hook-nosed. 

1847-78 Halliwell, * Hook-backed, hump-backed, crooked. 
1875 Knight Diet. Mech., * Hook-block, a pnlley-btock 
strapped with a hook, in contradistinction to one with an 
eye or a tail, a 1637 B. Jonson Underwoods, Epigr. to 
Counsellor, *Hook-handed harpies. 1756 Rolt Did. Trade, 
Hook-pins, in architecture, are taper iron pins, only with a 
*book-head, to pin the frame of a roof or floor together. 
1519 Churchw. Acc. St. Cites, Reading 5 For sises pynnes 
and *hoke naylles. ? a 1400 Morte Arth. 1082 *Huke- 
nebbyde as a hawke. 149S-7 Naval Acc. Hen. VII (1896) 
271 *Hoke ropes for fyssyng of ankers. 1801 Nelson 15 
Aug. in Nicolas Disp. (1845) IV. 460 To he furnished with 
stout hook-ropes, to be the more ready to take them in tow. 
a 1678 Marvell Poems, On hill at Btllborow,Ye mountains 
Which do with your * hook-shouldered height The earth 
deform, and heaven fright. 

b. objective and obj. gen., as hook-bearer, 
•bender; C. sirailative, tic.,zs hook-crooked,-shaped 
adjs. ; hook-like adj. ; d. instrumental and locative, 
as hook- armed adj., hook-swinging. 

1627 May Lucan 1. 4s6 The Belgae *hooke-arm'd Chariots 
expert-guiders. 1883 Fisheries Exhib. Catal. 363 Various 
Tools for manufacturing Fishing Tackle and Gear, such as 
*Hook-benders [etc. J. cibu Sylvester Du Bartas 11. iv. 
iv. Decay 883 With *hook-crookt hands upon the smoothest 
crawling. 1616-61 Holvday Persius 323 A *hook-like 
bearded dart. 1874 Boutell Arms <y Arm. vi. 91 Project- 
ing hook-like barbs. 1834 Medwin Angler in Wales I. 317 
*Hook-shaped prickles. 1891 Pall Mall G. 18 Nov. a/a 
The horrible ceremony of ' *hook-swinging \. . the swinging 
aloft at the end of a long pole, for over an hour, of a man by 
means of two iron books embedded in the muscles of his 
back. 1894 Daily News 15 Nov. 5/3 The Government of 
Madras has passed orders giving Magistrates power to 
prevent.. hook-swinging in the Southern Presidency. 

18. Special combs. : hook and butt, hook- 
butt, * a mode of scarfing timber so that the parts 
resist tensile strain to part them ' (Knight) ; 
hook-book, a book with flannel or parchment 
leaves in which anglers keep their hooks ; hook- 
climber, a plant that climbs by means of its own 
hooklets, as members of the genera Galium and 
Rubus; hook-heal, a name for Self-heal, Pru- 
nella vulgaris ; f hook-land, land ploughed and 
sown every year ; \ hookmau, a manufacturer of 
fish-hooks ; hook-money, a currency formerly in 
vogue in Ceylon, consisting of pieces of silver 
twisted into the form of fish-hooks ; hook-penny 
{Sc.), a penny received by reapers every week in 
addition to the ordinary wages; hook-pin, a 
taper iron pin with a hooked head to pin the frame 
of a roof or floor together ; a draw-pin ; hook* 
scarf, hook-scarf-joint = hook-bull ; hook-seam 
(see quot.) ; hook- squid, a decapodous cepha- 
lopod of the family Onychoteuthididx , having long 
tentacles armed with hooks, the bases of which 
are furnished with suckers; hook-sucker, a fish 
that takes a hook or bait with a sucking motion 
{Cent. Diet.) ; hook-swivel, the swivel of a gorge- 
hook ; hook-tip, a moth of the genus Platypteryx, 
having the tips of the wings hook-shaped ; hook- 
ward, a ward of a lock having the shape of the 
letter L; t hook-ware, tools used in reaping; 
hook-weed, same as hook-heal ; hookwise adv., 
after the fashion, or in the manner of a hook ; 
hook-wrench, a spanner with a bent end adapted 
to grasp and turn a nut or coupling piece. 

1859 Sala Gas-light <y D. x. 118 The parchment *hook- 
books of the gentlemen fishermen. 2897 Willis Flower. 
PI. I. 177 In the tropics many *hook-climbers grow to a 
great siie and have stem- or leaf-structures modified into 
hooks. 1378 Lyte Dodoetts 1. xx. 1 33 The second kinde is 
also called . . in English Prunell . . * 1 1 ooke heale. 1 717 Rn ad- 
ley Fam. Diet. s.y. Cut, Take some Prunel or Hook-heal. 



1669 WoaLiDGE Syst. Agric. (1681) 56 That Land which is 
so often tilled, which they call * Hook-land. 1706 Phillips 
(ed. Kersey), Hook-land, or Opedand. 1658 Rowland 
Moufet's Tkeat. his. 946 We have some bold bragging 
*hookmen. .that ascribe it to their own invention. 1801 C. 
Keith Har'sl Rig exxi. note, * Hook-Penny, which each 
shearer is in use to ask and receive weekly over and above 
their pay. 1637-8 in Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) 1. 94 
Ashpoles for levers and *hookepinnes. 1703 Moxon Meek. 
Ex ere. 123 The Hook-Pin is. .to pin the F ramc of a Floor, 
or Frame of a Roof together, whilst it is framing. 1793 
Smeaton Edystone L. § 268 To be united to each other by 
*Hook-Scarf- Joints, so as to compose, io effect, one stone. 
1838 Craven Dial., * Hook-seams, hooks or paniers to carry 
turf, lead, etc.; now nearly extinct, since the improvement 
of roads. 1819 G. Samouelle Entomol. Compend. 254 
*Hooktip moths. 1869 E. Newman Brit. Moths 205 The 
boundary line between the two colours is straight in the 
Hook-tips. Ibid. 206 The Scalloped Hook-tip. 1688 R. 
Holme Armoury 111. 301/2 *Hookivard, any cross Ward 
that cometh out from it (the Key]. 1^41 Aberdeen Reg. 
V. 17 (J am «) Tar, pik, hemp, im, & *huik-wair. 1861 Miss 
Pratt Flmver. PI. IV. 205 Carpenter's-Hcrh, Sickte-wort, 
and *Hookweed\ 1597 A. M. tr. Guillemeau's Fr. Chirurg. 
i6h/2 A Spatula, may be vscde in place of a privet 
and the same being *boockwise, is called Agrimeles. 
Hook (huk), v. [f. prec. sb.] 

1. trans. To make hook-like or hooked ; to bend, 
crook, incurve, rare. 

a 1250 Owl * Night. 377 5if hundes urncb to him ward 
He . . hokeb papes swipe narewe. 1483 Cath. A ngl. 191/2 To 
Huke, hatnare. 1370 Levins Manip. 159/32 To Hooke, 
inenruarc. 1308 Florio, Vncinare, to hooke, to crooke. 

2. intr. To bend or curve sharply; to have a 
hooked shape. 

C1420 Pallad. on Hnsb. iy. 202 It is so ferd of oiles, that 
therfro Hit boketh, yf me sette it nygh thervnder. i6ot 
Holland Pliny xtx. y, Melons cannot abide oilc.let oile 
stand the tike distance from them, shrink they wil from it, 
and hook upward. 1663 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (1677) 383 
Her bilt hooks and bends downwards. 1704, 1774 [see 
Hooking ppl. a. 2]. 

3. intr. To move with a sudden turn or twist. 
Now slang or dial. To make off. Also hook it. 

c 1400 Destr. Troy 4621 All the company enclinet, cairyn 
to ship. . Hokit out of hauyn, all the hepe somyn. 1824 W. 
InviNG T. Trav. 11. 243 He. .was always hooking about on 
mysterious YOyages. 1851 Mayhrw Lond. Labour (1861) 
II. 137 (Farmer) He slipped from her and hooked it. 186* 
H. Kincsley Ravenshoe III. xi. 184 When the experienced 
hunter sees him doing that, he^so to speak, * books it '. 1886 
Baring-Gould Crt. Royal 1. iii. 37 Hook up the steps, if 
you please. 1886 — Gold. Feath. viii. 20 Anything does to 
burn.. human creatures as well, if they don't hook out of 
the windows. 

4. trans. To lay hold of or grasp with a hook ; 
to make fast, attach, or secure with a hook or 
hooks, or in the manner of a hook ; to connect 
or fasten together with hooks, or hooks and eyes. 

16x1 Cotgr., Haver,.. to hooke, or grappte with a hooke. 
c 1616 Dick of Devon iv. i. in Bnllen O. PL II. 63 Now 
the word is 4 Come, hooke me '. .the needle lance knights. . 
put so many hookes and eyes to every hose and duhbtet. 
1634 Heywood Maydenh. Well Lost 1. Wks. 1874 IV. 112 
At last we came to hooke our ladders, and By them to 
skale. x68z N. O. Boilcau's Lutrin iv. 222 A third . . Had 
not due time to hook his dropping Breeches ! 1710 J. 
Clabke Ro/tanlt's Nat. Phil. (1729) 1. xxii. 135 Their 
Particles are so hooked together, that they may be bent any 
way. 1820 Scoresby Acc. Arctic Reg. II. 287 When the 
harpoon . .slipped out . . it luckily hooked the lines belonging 
to another boat. 1895 The Season Mar. 84 Stuff put 
plain or pleated over lining hooked down the middle in 
front. Ibid. 95 Cape hooked over at the side. 

b. To hook on, in, up, to attach hy means of a 
hook, e.g. a horse to a vehicle, etc. 

1823 J- Nicholson Oberai. Mechanic 428 There are muny 
other ways hy which the hooking up of the yarns may be 
effected. 1835 Marryat Joe. Faith/, xxxvii, Maintop, 
there, hook on your stays. 1844 Mrs. Houston Yacht Voy. 
Texas 1. 5 After being hooked on to a steamer, we were 
tugged rapidly down the river. 1875 W. S. Hayward Love 
agst. World 16 They saw a horse booked up to the post of 
the inn. 1883 Chicago Advance 23 Aug., The livery man 
hooked up for us as fine a team. 1897 Cavalry Tactics xvi. 
H2The breast- harness horses in the cavalry ranks should 
be hooked in. 

5. intr. ( for re/.) To attach oneself or be attached 
with or as with a hook ; to be coupled. Hook on 
(fig.): to join on ; to be consequent or continuous. 

1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, 11. i. 175 Go with her, with her : 
hooke-on, hooke-on. 1774 C. J. Phipps Voy. N. Pole 181 
Two small steel rods . . hook into the ends of this board. 
1777 Shrrioan Trip Scarb. 1. ii, If it had heen tighter, 
'twould neither have hooked nor buttoned. 1847 Thackeray 
Brighton in 1847 i, He hooked on to my arm as if he had 
been the Old Man of the Sea. 1885 T. A. Guthrie Tinted 
J r ennsv'ul 93 Haven't you missed out a lot, sir? . .because 
it don't seem to me to hook on quite. 

6. trans. To snatch with a hook ; to seize by 
stealth; to steal, pilfer. Cf. Hookek 1 i. 

1615 Tomkis Albumazar 111. iii. in Hazl. Dadsley XI. 359 
Picking of locks, or hooking clothes at windows. 1627-77 
Feltham Resolves 1. x. 14 Like Thieues, that hooking for 
clothes in the dark, they draw the Owner which takes . . 
them . 1631 Weever A nc. Fun. Mon. 47 To hooke or draw 
any thing from thence, is a sinne. 1785 Burns Jolly 
Beggars Recitat. iv, Monie a pursie she had hooked. 1857 
N. V. Tribune (Bartlett), A maid hooked one of her mistress's 
dresses the other day. 1884 Mark Twain Huckleb. Finn 
xxx. 312 (Farmer) To hook the money and hide it. 

7. To catch (a fish) with a hook : applied both to 
the external nse of a large hook, and to that of 
the baited hook which is swallowed. 



[1700 Wallis in Collect. (O. H. S.) 1. 326 This hait . . is to 
hook-in somewhat else.] 1771 Mrs. Griffith tr. Viand s 
Shipwreck 178 A few small flounders, which are hooked up 
out of the water, with a sort of harpoon. 1772-84 Cook 
Voy. (1790) V. 1831 This day we hooked plenty of fine cod. 
1885 W. C Smith Kildrostan 1. i. 227 It is not every fish 
yon hook that comes to the creel. 

b. Jig. To catch, secure, e.g. as a husband, etc. 
a 1800 T. Bellamy Beggar Boy (1801) II. 97 He was 

anticipating .. the young spendthrifts whom he hoped to 
hook at the gaming-table. 184ft Thackeray Van. Fair iv, 
The first woman who fishes for him, hooks him. 1893 F. J. 
Furnivall Child-Marriages Pref. 49 A man trying to hook 
a well-off widow. 

8. trans/, and fig. a. To catch hold of and draw as 
with a hook ; to drag. b. To attach as with a hook. 

1577 Stanyhurst Descr. /ret. i. (R.), Neighbourhood bred 
acquaintance, acquaintance waffed in the Irish toon g, the 
Irish hooked with it attire. x6n Shaks. IVinl. T. 11. iii. 7 
The harlot-King Is quite beyond mine Arme . . but shee, I 
can hooke to me. a i66r Fuller Worthies (1840) 1. 560 A 
Dictionary, or Vocabulary, hooking all words . . within the 
compass thereof, a 1677 Barrow Pope^s Snprem. (R.), There 
is nothing which each of these powers will not hook within 
the Ycrge of its cognizance and jurisdiction. 1764 Wesley 
Wks. (1872) III. 199 He hooked me, unawares, into a little 
dispute. 1842 Tennyson Day-dream, Moral ii, I f I Should 
hook it to some useful end. 

c. In Golf, To drive (the ball) widely to the left 
hand. In Cricket, To play (the ball) round from 
the 'off * to the 'on' side without hitting it at the 
pitch. =*Draw v. 14. 

1857 Chambers* Inform. II. 695 (Golf) When standing too 
far, the ball is apt to be ' drawn ' or ' hooked '—that is to 
say, struck with the point or * toe ' of the club, in which 
case the bait flies in to the left. 1897 A. Lang in Longman's 
Mag.Oct. 503, I remember Mr. Fry returning a simple ball 
as a yet simpler catch to bowler in nis first over, all because 
he tried to hook it. 1898 C. B. Fry in Windsor Mag. June 
26/1 His cutting and hookiog are second only to Ranji's. 

9. Hook in : to draw in with or as with a hook ; 
Jig. to get hold of as best one may ; to secure by 
hook or by crook ; to bring or drag (a person) in 
unwillingly or against his judgement. 

1551 Robinson tr. More's Utop. 1. (Arb.) 56 An other .. 
admseth to hooke in the kynge of Castcll. 1617 Moryson 
I tin. 1. 62 Mils . . having an iron wbeele, which doeth not 
onely drive the saw, but hooketb in, and turneth the boords 
to the saw. 1658 Gurnall Chr. in Arm. verse 14. 111. xiii. 
(i66g) 107/2 Servants standing at the door to hook in 
customers. 1683 Kennett tr. Erasm. on Folly 114 Hook- 
ing in a larger revenue to their own Exchequer. 177a 
Burke Corr. (1844) I. 396 If they can hook in any job or 
patronage tbey wilt. 1836 J. Halley in Arnot Lije (1842) 
77, 1 have been booked in for an essay. 

10. To link by a hook or bent part. 

1823 T. Badcock Dom. Amusem. 116 Holding the other 
extremity in your hand, or booked over the arm. 1847 
Tennyson Princ. iv. 249 At last 1 hookM my ankle in a 
vine. 1861 Hughes Tom Brown at Ox/, xv, He booked 
his arm into Tom's and led the way into the town. 

11. To catch on the horns, attack with the horns, 
as a cow. Also absol. U.S. 

1837-40 Haliburton Clockm. (1862) 225 As a hookin* cow 
does {carryl a board over her eyes to keep her from makin' 
right at you. 1863 Whittier Snowbound 86 The oxen 
lashed their tails and hooked. 

12. To furnish with a hook (see Hook sb. 10 a), 
j 867 Pitman Man. Phonogr. (ed. 12) 30 The downward r 

and f do not require to be booked for rr, sr. 

II Hookah (hu ka). Also hooker, houia, hooka, 
huk(k)ah, hooqqa. [a. Arab. (Pers., Urdu) 
Imqqah casket, vase, cup, 'the bottle through 
which the fumes pass in smoking tobacco*, ex- 
tended in Urdu to the whole apparatus.] A pipe 
for smoking, of Eastern origin, having a long 
flexible tube, the smoke being drawn through water 
contained in a vase, to which the tube and the 
bowl are attached ; the narghile of India. 

1763 Scrafton Indostan iii. (1770) 86 A fellow entered .. 
and carried off the gold top of the hookab he was smoaking. 
1803 Ann. Rev. I. 209/2 It is a ceremony of friendship for 
the master of the house to offer the visitor his hookah. 1804 
W. Tennant Jnd. Recreat. (ed. 2) I. 67 Smoking their 
hookers. 1820 T. S. Hughes Trav. Sicily I. vi. 185 (Stanf.) 
He was seated, .smoking his houka. 1893 Earl Dunmore 
Pamirs I. 338 The bukkah is brought in. 
b. attrib. and Comb. 

1763 Scrafton Indostan (1770) 31 His Hookah, or pipe- 
hearer. 1872 E. Bradoon Life India i. 4 (Stanf.) A luxurious 
idler, whose life is spent in hookah-smoking. 

Hook and eye, hook-and-eye, sb. [Hook 
sb. 5.] A metallic fastening, esp. for a dress, con- 
sisting of a hook, usually of flattened wire, and an 
eye or wire loop on which the hook catches, one 
of the two being fixed to each of the parts to be 
held together. 

c 1626 [see Hook v. 4]. a 1697 Aubrey Lives (1898 I. 205 
Then their breeches were fastened to the doubletts with 
points—then came in hookes and eies. 18x2-16 J. Smith 
Panorama ScfArtl. 330 The ends are united by a small 
steel hook and eye. 1838 Dickens Nich. Nick, xvu, Now 
and then tying a string, or fastening a hook-and-eye. 1862 
Reade Hard Cash 9 My ladies did not . . care a hook and 

C 7S> a 180^*10 Cole r 1 oc e Friend (1837) I. 20 All the hooks- 
and-eyes of the memory. 1860 Emerson Cond. Life, 
Worship Wks. (Bobn) II. 394 The whole creation is made 
of hooks and eyes. , . . 

attrib. 1850 Beck's Florist Apr. 95 The hd attached by 
hook-and-eye hinges. 



HOOK-BILL. 

Hence Hook-and-eye v. trans. , to fasten with 
or as with a hook and eye ; Jig. to connect, link. 

a8*7 Southev Lett. (1856) IV. 82 That any combination of 
chances should hook-and-eye me with any near connection 
of absolute wisdom ! a 1843 — Comm.-pl. Bk. Ser. ti. (1849) 
230 A multitude of stories hooked and eyed together 
clumsily. 1855 J. Leech Pict. Life <$r Char. 11 (Heading) 
Hooking and Eyeing. 

Hook-bill. [See Bill sb.l and 2.] 

1. A bill with a hook ; a billhook. 

1613 T. Campion Entertainm. Ld. Knowles Wks. (Bullen) 
178 One of them in his hand bearing a hook -hi 11. 

2. 1 The curved beak of a bird ' (Ogilvie). Cf. 
Hook-nose. 

3. 1 A spent male salmon whose jaws have become 
hooked ' {Cent. Z>ut.). 

So Hoo k-billed a., having a curved bill. 

169 S Lond Gaz. No. 3080/4 Hookbil'd Ducks. 

Hfooke, obs. form of Oak. 

Hooked (hukt, hulked), a. [f. Hook sb. or v.] 

1. Bent like a hook ; hook-shaped ; hamate. 
ciooo in Kemble Cod. Dipl. III. 434 05 Sat hit cymp 

to San hokedan garan. a 1350 Owi $ Night. 1675 For 
|>eo pe havep bile ihoked, And clivres scharpe and wel 
i-croked. 1413 Pilgr. Sowle (Caxton) 11. xlv. (1859) 5* 
Somme hadden longe hoked clawes. 555a Huloet, Hooked 
nose. 1665 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (1677) 149 He holds a 
Sword not so hooked as the Damasco. 1766 Pennant Zool. 
(1812) I. 218 The bill is strong, short, and very much hooked. 
1834 Meowin Angler in Wales I. 291 note. The nose being 
larger and more hooked. 

2. Having or furnished with a hook or hooks. 
136a Lahgl. P. PI. A. Prol. 50 Eremytes on an hep wip 

hokide staues. 1430-40 Lydg. Bochas 1. xiv. (1554) 28 a, 
One sleeth the dene with an hoked arowe. c 1586 C'tess 
Pembroke Ps. lxvju. vi, Twice ten thousand . . Of hooked 
chariotts, clad in warrs array. 1687 A. Lovell tr. Thevenot's 
Trav. 11. 65 One of them with a hooked stick, took hold of 
my Horses bridle and stopt him. 1867 Pitman Man. 
Phonogr. (ed. 12) 30 A series of curved hooked letters. 

3. [?. Hook v.] See the verb. 

161 1 Cotgr., Accrochi, hooked ; clasped, grapled. a 1700 
B. E. Did. Cant. Creiu, Hookt, over-reached. x8n BvaoN 
Vis. Judgm. xv, To bring to land a late-hook'd fish. 

Hence Hoo'kedness (mrkednes). 

1530 Palsgr. 231/2 Hokednesse, crochuseti. 1623 Cock- 
eram, Aduticitie, hookednesse. 

Hooker 1 (hu-kai). [f. Uookv. +-er1.] One 
who or that which hooks. 

1. A thief who snatched away articles with a 
hook ; a pilferer, thief; (mod. slang) a watch -stealer. 

1567 Harman Caveat (1869) 35 These hokers, or Angglers, 
be peryllous and most wicked knaues. 1391 Greene Art 
Conny-catch. n. 24 The Courber, which the common people 
call the Hooker ..with a Curb.. or hook, doth pul out of 
a window any loose linnen cloth, apparell, or els any other 
houshold stiiffe. 1672 Worth ington in Mede's Wks. Life 
42 The Hooker, .once began to draw away his Bed-cloaths 
whiles he lay awake. 1834 H. Ains worth Rookwoodm. v, 
No strange Abram, Rurfler crack— Hooker of another pack. 
1888 Tit Bits 17 Nov. 82/2 (Farmer) The booker, having. . 
got a hold of the desired prize, detaches it from the chain by 
breaking the ring and passes it to number two. 

2. One who fastens his clothes with hooks : see 
quot. 

1880 Libr. Univ. Knowl. IX. 700 The Amish Mennonites 
..are sometimes called Hookers, because they substitute 
hooks for buttons on their clothes. 

3. Hooker-on (Coal-mining) : A 'hanger on* or 
hitcher. 

1883 Times 9 Nov., These men found the fire-beater acting 
as hooker-on for the uninjured men, who were brought up 
with great rapidity. 

Hooker^ (hu'ksi). Also howker, hawker. 
[App. orig. a. Du. hoeker t in Hexham 1 hoeckcr- 
schip a dogger-boat in Kiltan hoeck-boot 1 a fish- 
ing-boat, so called from hoeck hook \] 

1. A two-masted Dutch coasting or fishing vessel. 
1641 S. Smith Royal Fishings 4 A Hooker or Wellboat. 

1781 Westm. Mag. IX. 555 There were also two large 
Hookers, which I could not conveniently bring away. 2794 
Rigging <$• Seamanship I. 237 Howker, a vessel of burthen 
with two masts (main and mizen) used by the Dutch and 
Northern nations. 1858 Simmonos Diet. Trade, Hoivker, 
a two-masted Dutch vessel. 

2. A one- masted fishing smack on the Irish coast 
and south-west of England, similar to a hoy in 
build. Also attrib. 

j8oi Naval Chron. VI. 432 He was in a Cork hawker, 
which shipped a sea. 1807 Sia R. Hoare Tour Irel. 84 
The whole morning was spent on board Mr. Newenham's 
hooker. 1813 Q. Rev. July 289 The cost of one of these 
hookers is from £130 to £150 ;.. the mode of fishing is by 
the hook and line. 3884 West. Mom. News 28 July 1/4 
Hookers belonging to the Port of Plymouth. 3894 Daily 
News 15 June 5/6 The number of hooker boats in Achill is 
very limited. 

3. Applied depreciatively or fondly to a ship. 
2823 J. F. Cooper Pioneer xxiii, Where away did 'ee ever 

fall in with such a booker? 1825 Blackw. Mag. XVIII. 
50/2 You've the easiest birth in the hooker. 1865 Daily 
Tel. 6 Dec. 4/4 The voyage— fair or foul— has been made ; 
..people shake hands with one another, giving the 'old 
hooker ' a hearty cheer before they leave her. 1867 Smvth 
Sailor's Word-bk., Hooker, or Howker. . . Also, Jack's name 
for his vessel, the favourite 'old hooker'. 1883 Century 
Mag, Oct 945/1 The old hooker actually made two and a 
half knots, and answered her helm tolerably well. 
Hence Hoo kerman, 

1894 Daily News 15 June 5/6 The hookerman should 
have lowered her sail before jibing. 
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t Hooker 3 . Obs. (Seequots.) 

1594 Plat Jewelt'ho. 11. 30 Great stone pottes . . such as 
the Golde finers call their Hookers. 1602 — Delightes for 
Ladies Receipt iii, An earthen potte hauing a narrow 
mouth, and being well leaded within (the Refiners of gold 
and siluer, call these pottes hookers). 

Hooker, var. of Hookah. 

Hooking, vbl. sb. [f. Hook v. + -ing*.] The 
action of the vb. Hook; catching, fastening, or 
attachment by means of a hook or hooks. 

c 1430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode rv. viii. (1869) 179 Sathan .. 
dooth al his entente to haue alle pilke pat ben in pe see by 
his fysshinge and bi his bookinge. 1658 R. White tr. Digb/s 
Powd. Syrnp. (1660) 72 The continuity of bodies results 
from some small bookings or claspings. 4:1850 Rudim. 
Navig. (Weale) 124 Hooking, the act of working the edge 
of one plank, &c. into that of another, in such a manner 
that they cannot be drawn asunder endways. 

Hocking, a. [f. as prec. + -inq2 j That 
hooks. 

1. That snatches, catches, or grasps as with a hook. 
1598 Sylvester Du Bartas 11. i. in. Furies 708 Avarise, 

all-armed in hooking Tenters And clad in Bird-lime. 162 1 
Molle Camerar. Liv. Libr. iv. iii. 229 To saue it from the 
hooking bands of the Spaniards. 1837-40 [see Hook v. ii], 

2. That bends or curves into a hook ; hooked. 
1704 Lond. Gaz. No. 4011/4 His Nose somewhat hooking. 

1774. GoLOSM. Nat. Hist. (1776) V. 109 Beak straight in the 
beginning, but hooking at the point. 

Hookish (hu'kif), a. [f. Hook sb. + -ish.] 
Somewhat hook-like or hooked. 

1597 A. M. tr. Gnillemean's Fr. Chirurg. i^hh He is 
also hoockishe and recurvated. 1711 Lond. Gaz, No. 5053/3 
Full Eyes, hookish Nose. 

Hookless (hu-kles), a. [f. as prec. + -less.] 
Without a hook. 

1776 R. Graves Euphrosyne 11. 173 Thus round the hook- 
less bait the Pike will play. 1854 Eraser's Mag. L. 397 
Your line springs into the air, hookless, and of course Ashless. 

Hooklet (hu klet). [f. as prec. + -let.] A 
small or minute hook ; esp. in Nat, Hist, 

1836-9 Tooo Cycl. Anat. II. 127/1 Hard transparent 
horny hooklets around the oral proboscis. 1872 Nicholson 
Pateont.314 The spines, or hooklets, or denticles of Naked 
Molluscs and Annelides. 1897 Allbutt Syst. Med. 11. 1007 
The suckers and hooklets serve to attach the parasite to 
the mucous membrane of the alimentary canal of the host. 

Hook* nose. A nose of a hooked shape with 
a downward curve ; an aquiline nose. 

1687 Lond. Gaz. No.2307/4 A tall black Man, with a Hook 
Nose. 1826 Scott Jrnt. 21 Oct., Figures, with black eyes 
and hook-noses. 

Hook-nosed, a. Having a hook-nose. 

1519 Ho ft m ah Vulg. 31 They that be hookenos id .. theyr 
spectacles shall nat lightly fal fro them. 1597 Shaks. 
a Hen. IV, iv. iii. 45, I may iustly say with the hooke- 
nos'd fellow of Rome, I came, saw, and ouer-came. 1682 
Lond. Gaz. No. 1708/4 A..raw-bon'd Man.. squint Eyed, 
hook Nos'd. [1870 Morris Earthly Par. III. iv. 34 Thin- 
cheeked, hooked-nos'd, e'en as might be An ancient erne.l 

Hookster, obs. form of Huckster. 
. Hooky (hu'ki), a, [f. Hook sb, + -Y.] Having 
a hook or hooks ; hook-shaped ; hooked. 

1552 Huloet, Hooky, or full of hookes, hamosus. 161 1 
Cotgb., Racrocher, . . to make of a hookie forme. 3678 
CuowoftTH Intell. Syst. 1. v. 687 Strato derided Deinocritus 
his Rough and Smooth, Crooked and Hooky Atoms, as 
meer Dreams and Dotages. 1855-9 Singleton Virgil U, 
171 Holding a hooky bill below his bust. 

Hoo'ky-croo'ky, a. and sb. [Cf. Hook sb. 14.] 

a. adj. Not straightforward, perverse, dishonest. 

b. sb. An underhand act or practice. 

1830 Galt Lawrie T, v. iv. 205 He was coming round me 
with one of his hooky-crookies. 1833 Eraser's Mag. VI II. 
20T[Theyl manage to keep themselves .. by hookey-crookey 
gambling ways, as brother Jonathan would say. 

Hool, -e, obs. forms of Hole, Hull, Whole. 

Hoold, obs. form of Hold. 

ii Hoolee, holl (h u-ti, ho* -1/ ) . E. Indies. Also 
7 houly, 7-c)hooly, 8-9 huli, 9 hooley, hohlee. 
[Hindi holi.] The great festival or carnival of the 
Hindoos, held at the approach of the vernal 
equinox, in honour of Krishna and the Gopis or 
milkmaids. 

1687 A. Lovell tr. Thevenot's Trav. m. 67 That once in 
his life he might be present at the Feast of Honly. 1698 
FavEa Acc. E. India § P. 180 In their Hooly, which is at 
their ether Seed time. 1789 Pearce in Asiat. Res. II. 333 
During the HUH, when mirth and festivity reign among 
Hindus of every class. Ibid. 334 The late Shujaul Daulah . . 
was very fond of making Hull-fooh. 1800 A si at. A nn. Reg., 
Misc. Tr. 280/1 The hooly, or saturnalia of India, when 
liberty of speech and action towards superiors are allowed to 
as great an extent as among the ancient Romans. 1809 
T. D. Broughton Lett. (1813) 87 (Y.) We paid the Muha 
Raj the customary visit at the Hohlee. 1825 Hebeh Narr. 
Jonrn.WiZ) II. 524 During all the time of Hoolee, drunken- 
ness is common among the Hindoos. 

Hooli, hoolly, obs. forms of Wholly. 

I Hoolock (h;7i?k). Also hulluk, hooluck, 
-ack, huluq. fa. kulluk, the native name.] The 
Black Gibbon, Hylobates Hoolock, native of Assam. 

<:i8o9 Buchanan Rungfioorxn E. Ind. III. 563 (Y.) The 
Hn links live in considerable herds. 1838 Penny Cycl. XII. 
407/2 Three individuals of the species called the Hoolock. 
1868 in T. Lewin Fly on Wheel (1885) 374 (V.) A huluq 
monkey, a shy little beast. 

Hooly, hilly (h/7-li, Sc. hu-li), adv. and a. Sc. 
and north. Also 4 holy, 6 hulie, hully, 7 he wly. 



HOOP. 

[ME. /wfyj app. of Norse origin : cf. ON. hSfligr 
moderate, hdfliga with moderation, fitly, justly, f. 
hdf measure, moderation, Hove sb. 2 ; also, ON. 
hogligr adj. easy, gentle, hdgliga adv. gently, calmly, 
meekly, fitly, f. h6g- in comb, easy, gentle, soft.] 

A. adv. Gently, softly, cautiously; tardily. Often 
in phr. hooly and fairly. 

a 1340 Hampolb Psalter xxxix. 24 My god cum not holy 
[Vulg. tie tardaveris]. Ibid., God come oner buly til oure 
bihofe. 1513 Douglas JEneis vi. v. 127 Huly and fair on 
to the cost I swam. 1598 Ferguson Scott. Prov. (1785) 13 
(Jam.) Hooly and fairly men ride far journies. 1728 Ramsay 
To R. Yardexn Yet love is kittle and unruly, And shou'd 
move tentily and hooly. 1817 Scott Jrnl. 10 June, Cash 
difficulties, etc. all provided tor . . so that we go on hooly 
and fairly. 1830 Galt Lawrie T. vi. i. (1849) 253 * Hooly, 
hooly, Mr. Bradshaw ', cried I. 

B. adj. Gentle, cautious ; slow, tardy. 

1513 Douglas sEneis ix. xiii. 45 Turnus . . Steppys abak 
wyth huly pays full styll. 1597 Montgomery Cherrie $ 
Slae 1283 Fulis hast cums buly speid. a 1810 Tannahill 
Poet. Wks. (1846) 55 In judging, let us be right hooly. 

Hence Hoo-liness, hn-liness, tardiness, delay. 

a 1340 Ham pole Psalter xxxix. 24 pat hulynes pat he will 
not bifell. 1820 Edin. Mag. May 422/2 The trauchl't stag 
i' the wan waves lap. But huliness or hune. 

Hooly, obs. f. Wholly. Hoom(e, obs. ff. 
Home. Hoom(m)ock(e, obs. ff. Hummock. 
Hoond(e, obs. ff. Hand. Hoon(e, obs. ff. Hone. 
Hoong, obs. f. hungj pa. t of Hang v. 

Hoop (htfp) , sb* Forms : 2 h6p, 2-5 hop, 4-6 
hope, 5 north, hupe, 5-7 hoope, 6- hoop, (6 
howp(e, howpp, whop(e, whoope, 6-7 houpe). 
[Late OE. h6p = OFris. hdp, MDu. hoop, houp t hoep, 
Du. hoepi— OTeut. type *h#po-z; but not known 
outside the Low German-Frisian group.] 

1. A circular band or ring of metal, wood, or other 
stiff material ; esp. a circle of wood or flattened 
metal for binding together the staves of casks, 
tubs, etc. 

a 1 175 Hist. Holy Rood (E. E. T. S.) 22 Da het he wur- 
cean amne seolfrene hop of prittisa? pundon . . swa fela 
seolfrenas hopae. 1398 Tbevisa Earth. De P. R. xvn. 
clxxiv. (1495) 716 Bendes and knyttynges made to bynde 
vp vynes and hopes for tonnes. 1417 Durham MS. 
Almoner's Roll, In j pari molarum cum hopys et rynd- 
spindellis. ^1440 Promp. Parv. 24s/* Hoope, vesselle 
byndynge (K. hope). 1485 Ripon Ch. Acts (Surtees) 
373, lj hupes pro rota plaustri. 1511 Churchw. Acc. St. 
Giles. Reading 17 Paid for a whope of Iron to the shafts of 
the churche gate iijrf. 1555 Eden Decades 28 The hoopes 
of his barrels cracked and brake. 1592 Warneh Alb. Eng. 
viii. xlii. (1612) 202 A Stoole halfe backed with a houpe. 
1617 MoavsoN I tin. m. 174 This cap., is hollow, .being 
borne up by little boopes, and so cooles the head. 1750 
Johnsoh Rambler No. 51 F 12 A vessel of gooseberry wine 
had burst the hoops. 1851 lllustr. Catal. Gt. Exhib. 971 
Model of a hoop for a mast, for the boom to work in, instead 
of a 'goose-neck'. 1875 lire's Diet. Arts III. 244 The 
pieces of buhr-stones..are bound with iron hoops into large 
millstones. 3885 Act 48 $ 49 Vict. c. 70 § 9 Barrels made. . 
with such hoops as may be approved by the Fishery Board. 

Jig. 1602 Shaks. Ham. 1. iii. 63 The friends thou hast, 
and their adoption tride, Grapple them to thy Soule, with 
hoopes of Steele. 1606 — Ant. $ CI. 11. ii. 117 What Hoope 
should hold vs staunch from edge to edge A tb' world, 
b. In tavern signs : see Cock-a-hoop, note. 

1403 Add. Charter 5313 Br. Mus. t [A messuage called] 
the belle on the hoop. 1463 Bury Wills (Camden) 31 The 
hert of the hop [sign of inn at Bury]. 1631 Deed (in J. 
Coleman's Bk. Catal. 1889), Two Inns in Shoreditch, one 
called the Cock and Hoope, the other the Holy Lambe. 

2. Applied to rings, bands, or loops, having 
similar uses (see quots.) ; also to other contrivances 
for binding or confining, as * the enclosing case of 
a run of stones ' in a mill (Knight Diet. Meek.). 

1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk., Hoops, the strong iron 
bindings of the anchor-stock to the shank, though square, 
are called hoops. 1875 Knight Diet. Mech., Hoop,.. 
one of the rings to which the weather-leach of a fore-and-aft 
sail is bent, and by which it slides on the mast or stay 
as the sail is hoisted or lowered. 

3. A circle of wood or iron (orig. a barrel-hoop), 
which is trundled along as a plaything by children. 

179* Maav Wollstonecr. Rights Worn. iv. 150 When they 
ought to have been spinning a top, or twirling a hoop. 1801 
Strutt Sports ff Past. iv. iv. § 4 Trundling the hoop is a 
pastime of uncertain origin, but much in practice at present. 
1848 Dickehs Dombey xviii, The rosy children . . run past 
with hoops. 

f4. One of the bands at eqnal intervals on a 
quart pot ; hence, the quantity of liquor contained 
between two of these. Obs. 

1591 Nashe P. Penilesse (ed. 2) 23 b, 1 beleeue hoopes in 
quart pots were inuented to that ende, that euery man 
should take his hoope, and no more. 1593 Shaks. 2 Hen. 
VI, iv. ii. 72 The three hoop'd pot shall haue ten hoopes, 
and 1 wil make it Fellony to drink small Becrc. 1609 
Dekker GvlVs Horne-bk. 28 (N.) The Englishman's healths, 
his hoops, cans, half-cans [etc.]. 

5. A measure of com, etc. of varying capacity. Now 

local. 

1520 Whitinton Vulg. (1527) 12 b, A mette or an hoope of 
oote mele. 1548 Ludlow Churchw. Acc. (Camden) 35 A 
busshelle and a whop of lyme. 1606 Holland Sueton. 
Annot. 4 Denosmodios, in round reckoning may goe for ten 
peckes or hoopes with vs. 1654 Manch. Crt. Leet Rec. 
(1887) IV. 129 The Jury Amerce John Maulton for a halfe 
hoope and a Peck vnd r measure. 1674 Ray N. C. Words 
26 A Hoop, a Measure containing a Peck or Quarter of 



HOOP. 

a Strike. Vorksh. 1810 \V. Da vies Agric. N. Wales xvii. 
S 2. 466 In Montgomeryshire, a cylindrical vessel, contain- 
ing 20 quarts, is called a hoop ; two of such hoops make a 
strike or measure 1845 Petrie Eccl. Archil. Jrel. 222 
A hoop [i.e. a quarter of n peck] was sold for no less than 
five groates. 

b. A short metal cylinder used as a shape for 
a cake. 

174 1 Compl. Fam. Piece 1. ii. 193 Butter your Hoop, and 
let it stand 3 Hours in a moderate Oven. 

6. A circle of flexible elastic material, as whale- 
bone or steel, used to expand the skirt of a woman's 
dress ; hence, the structure consisting of such hoops 
connected by some material, worn under a petticoat 
or skirt ; a hoop-petticoat or -skirt. 

Such a structure has appeared, with modifications, in the 
farthingale of the z6th-i7th c, the extravagant hoop-skirt 
of the 18th, and the crinoline of the 19th. 

1548 Hall Ckron., lien. VIU 67 b, Eight ladies in 
blacke velvet bordred about with gold, with hoopes from 
the wast downeward, and sieves ruffed. 1550 Crowley 
Epigr. 13x8 Wvth whoopes at the skyrte. 1617 Morysok 
J tin. iil 168 Women weare long fardingales . . like hoopes, 
which our Women used of olde. t 1717 Prior Alma 11. 277 
The swelling hoop sustains The rich brocade. 1738-9 Mrs. 
Delany in Life <y Corr. (1861) 11. 25 The fashionable hoops 
are made of the richest damask, trimmed with gold and 
silver, fourteen guineas a hoop. 1754 Connoisseur No. 36 
p 3 The hoop. . . At present it is nearly of an oval form, and 
scarce measures from end to end above twice the length 
of the wearer. 1800 Mar. Edgeworth Belinda (1832) I. v. 
98 Everybody wears hoops, but . .'tis a melancholy considera- 
tion — how very few can manage them. 1812 Bvron Waltz 
xiii, Hoops are no more, ana petticoats not much. 184a 
Tennyson Talking Oak xvi, In teacup-times of hood and 
hoop, Or while the patch was worn. 1878 Mrs. Oliphant 
Dress iv. 54 The hoop proper was not so abrupt as the far- 
thingale, and the crinoline was greatly softeoed from the 
hoop. 

7. A finger-ring. 

1507 Will of Oppy (Somerset Ho.\ My hoope of gold 
made like a crown of thorn. 1520 Test. Ebor. (Surtees) V. 
117 My howpe of golde that 1 were on my finger. 1530 
Palsgr. 233/1 Houpe a greate jyng, signet, 1596 Snaks. 
Merck. V. v. i. 147 A hoope of Gold, a paltry Ring. 1668 
Dayenaht Man's the Master H. i. Wks. 1874 V. 41, 1 know 
but one hoop in the world can bind us close together. . . 
A wedding-ring. * 

8. Any hoop-like or circular structure, conforma- 
tion, or figure ; a circle, ring, arc. 

1530 Palsgr. 233/1 Houpe of a beestes fote, come. 1570 
B. Googe Pop. Kingd. it. 25 b, Scarce an ynche brode 
hoope of heare, about their pate appeares. 1684 T. Burnet 
Th. Earth 1. 169 Saturn is remarkable for his hoop or ring, 
which seems to stand off from his body. 1719 D'Urfey Pills 
(1872) III. 315 His Knights around his Table in a Circle 
sate, d'ye see, And altogether made up one large Hoop nf 
Chivalry. 1893 McCarthy Red Diamonds II. 41 Specimens 
of almost every herb under the hoop of heaven. 

b. Bat. Applied to the overlapping edge of one 
of the valves of the frustule of the Diatomaeex; 
called also the ' girdle*. 

1884 Challenger Reports, Botany II. 3 These walls . . are 
formed by two distinct plates or valves, each possessing its 
own hoop . . This hoop, connecting zone or belt, may be 
singte, double, or of complex structure. 

9. A hoop- or ring-net. 

188a Standard 26 Sept. 2/2 They I whelks] are also caught 
in nets called 1 hoops ' or * rings 

10. One of the iron arches used in croquet. 

1872 R. C. A. Prior Croquet 56 Hoop is now an established 
term, but is a wrong name for the arches set upon a croquet 
lawn. 1874 J. D. Heath Croquet Player 17 The setting or 
arrangement of the boops. 

+ 11. The semicircular part of the spur which 
clasps the boot. Obs. 

1620 S 11 elton Quix. (1746) III. xiv. 93 Jagging his Spurs 
into his Horse to the very Hoops. 

+ 12. pi. A canopy stretched upon hoops. Obs. 

a$2o Mem. Ripon (Surtees) III. 206 Item pro howpps 
pro sacrament ad summom altare, \\d. 

13. attrib. and Comb. a. General, as hoop-bender, 
-dancer, -girdle , -maker, -mill, -roller, -stuff ; hoop- 
crimping, -dressing, -fellied, -hornedy -ribbed, -riv- 
ing, -spined, -splaying, etc., adjs. Also HOOF-PETTI- 
COAT, -STICK. 

1858 Greener Gunnery 99 In the *hoop-and-stave wrought 
iron gun. 1812 Examiner 7 Dec. 777/1 W. Rumsey, .. 
*hoop bender. 1875 Knight Diet. Meek., * Hoop-crimping 
Machine, one for giving the bend to hoop-stuff to render the 
hoops tractable in fitting to barrels and casks. 1800 Sporting 
Mag. XV. 28 His most Christian Majesty was attended by 
several devils, *hoop-dancers and banner-bearers. 1799 Ibid. 
XIV. 28 *Hoop-feIhed wheels. 1607 Dekker Knt.'s Conjur. 
(1842) 74 A streame .. claspts it round about like a *hoope 
girdle of christall. 1626 Canierb. Marriage Licences ( MS. ), 
Robert Claringbole of Barham, *hoopemaker. 1832 in 
Cobbett Rur. Rides (1885) II. 366 Beautiful cattle. .*hoop- 
ribbed, square hipped. 1825 J. Nicholson Operat. Mechanic 
339 The *hoop-rollers are represented in fig. 351 ; the bar- 
rollers in fig. 35a. 1884 Bham Daily Post 28 July 3/4 
Wanted, a thoroughly experienced . . Hoop Roller. 1875 
Knight Diet. Meek.* Hoop Splaying and Bending Machine, 
a machine for spreading hoop-iron on one side so as to 
enable it to set snugly on the hilge. f# 

b. Special combs. : hoop-ash, (a) a species of 
ash, Fraxinus sambueifolia, the flexible stems of 
which are used for making hoops ; (b) the American 
Hackberry, Celtis occidentalis (Craig 1 847) ; hoop- 
bee, a burrowing bee of the genns Eucera ; $ hoop- 
caul, the chorion or outermost membrane envelop- 
ing the foetus before birth; f hoop-coat, =*Hoop- 
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petticoat ; hoop-cramp, c a ring-clutch for hold- 
ing the ends of a hoop which are lapped over each 
other* (Knight Diet. Mee/t.) ; hoop-driver, a tool 
or machine by which the hoops of a cask are 
driven on ; hoop-iron, (a) flat thin bar-iron of 
which hoops are made ; (b) the iron rod with which 
a child's hoop is trundled ; hoop-lock, a mode of 
connecting the ends of a wooden hoop by inter- 
locking notches; also one of the notches them- 
selves; t hoop-man, an acrobat who performs 
with hoops ; hoop-net, a fishing-net, butterfly-net, 
etc. held open by a hoop or ring at its mouth; 
hoop-pine, the Moreton Bay Pine {Araucaria 
Cunninghamii) of eastern Australia (Morris); 
hoop-pole, a smooth straight sapling of green 
wood for making hoops ; hoop-ring, a ring con- 
sisting of a plain band ; also, a finger-ring encircled 
with stones in a cut-down setting; hoop-shave, 
a kind of spoke-shave for dressing hoop-stuff; 
hoop-shaver, (a) one who dresses wood for hoops ; 
(b) a name given to a species of wood-boring bees ; 
hoop-shell, a shell of the genus Troc/ius,a top- 
shell ; hoop-skirt = Hoop-petticoat ; + hoop- 
sleeve, a wide full sleeve, as though expanded by 
hoops; hoop-snake, a snake fabled to take its 
tail in its month and roll along like a hoop, spec. 
the harmless Abastor erythrogrammus of U.S.; 
hoop-tree, a semi-tropical low tree, Melia semper- 
virens (Miller 1884); + hoop-wheel, the detent- 
wheel of a clock ; hoop-withe, -withy, a plant 
of the genus Rivina (Craig 1847) ; also Cohtbrina 
asiatica (Miller 1 884) ; hoop-wood, a tree yielding 
wood suitable for making hoops; in Jamaica 
Calliandra latifolia ; in U.S. the Hoop-ash. 

1864 Chambers' Encycl. VI. 727 Another American species. 
Cettis crassifolia, often called Hackherry or Hagherry, and 
*Hoop Ash. 1545 Rayhold Byrtk Mankynde (1564) 34 b, 
Chorion or the *hoope cal. 1820 Scoresbv Acc. Arctic 
Reg. II. 511 A quantity of *hoop-iron and rivets. 1858 
Simmonos Diet. Trade, J loop-iron, .. a child's toy for 
trundling a hoop, a 1668 Davenant Play-House 1. Dram. 
Wks. 1873 IV. 24 Rich jugglers.. *hoop-men, And so many 
tom-tumblers. 1481-90 Howard Housek. Bks. (Roxb.) 192 
(The] netter. .had sent home . . ij. *hopenettes, prise viij. d. 
1880 Huxley Crajfish 1 11 Hoop-nets baited with frogs are 
let down into the water. 1807 Vancouveb Agric. Devon 
(1813) 247 Used for hop-poles, *hoop-poles, hurdles, faggots, 
and charcoal. 1545 Rayhold Byrtk Mankynde 39 It 
is compassed with this wrapper, as with a broode *hoope- 
ryng. i6ao Massinger Picture ti. ii, Good madam, what 
shall he do with a hoopring, And a spark of diamond 
in it? 1798 Jame Alsten Northang. Abb. (1833) I. xv. 99 
She saw herself with . .a brilliant exhibition of hoop rings on 
her finger. 1885 St. James's Gaz. 2 Jan. 6/2 The long- 
bladed *hoop-shave, with the double handle. 1688 Lond. 
Gaz. No. 2318/4 A Man of about 30 years old . . by Trade a 
*Hoopshaver, or Lathrender. 1771 G. White Obs. Insects 
in Selborne (1875) 348 It strips oft the pubes, shaving it bare 
with the dexterity of a hoop-shaver. 1864-5 Wood Homes 
without H. viii. (1868) j8o One of the wood-boring bees. . 
We will call it the Hoop-shaver. # 1875 Knight Diet. Meek. 
11x8/2 The modern * hoop-skirt is formed of braid-covered 
flat steel-wire hoops, united hy tapes and shaped upon 
a former. 1892 A. E. Lee Hist. Columbus (Ohio) I. 735 
The hoop-skirt gradually waned until the opposite extreme 
was reached, a 1613 Overbury Char., Lawyer Wks. (1856) 
85 Next tearme he walkes his *hoopsleeve gowne to the 
hall. 1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn., Detent- Wkeel, or * Hoop- 
Wheel in a Clock, is that which has a Hoop almost 
round it, wherein there is a Vacancy at which the Clock 
locks. 1756 P. Hrowhe Jamaica 279 Horse-wood, or 
* Hoop- wood, the wood is pretty tough, and sometimes cut 
for hoops. 1770 G. Washington Writ. (1889) II. 302, 
1 marked two maples, an elm, and hoop-wood tree I also 
marked.. an ash and hoop- wood. 

Hoop, sb* Also 4 houp, 6 howp. [f. Hoop z>.2 
Cf. Hoop int.. Whoop sb. and int., F. houp int.] 

L A cry or call of ' hoop * ; a whoop. 

1340-70 Alex. *f Dind. 167 Whan bei burden lh]is houp, 
hastiliche aftur A lud to a htit boot lepus in haste. 1673 S. 
Parker Reproof Rehears. Transf. 26 (R.) Vou have run 
tbem all down with hoops and hofa's. 1791 *G. Gambado 11 
Ann. Horsem. xvii. (1809) 135 His shouts. .much resemhled 
the war-hoops of the Indians. 1879 R. H. Elliot Writ, 
on Foreheads II. 6 Tbe hoop-hoop-hoop of the large black- 
bodied, grey-bearded monkey. 

2. The sonorous inspiration characteristic of 
hooping-congh. (Qnot. 1538 is uncertain.) 

[1538 Bale Thre Lawes 195 For noyaunce of the howp, 
For easement of your toth.] 1811 Hooper Med. Diet. s. v. 
Pertussis, The cough .. is attended with a peculiar sound, 
which has been called a hoop. 1871 Naphevs Prev. <$• Cure 
Dis. 11. i. 370 The long ? jerking cough, imcrspersed with a 
loud, sucking, drawing in of the air, known as the 'hoop', 
is known to every mother. 

Hoop, sbj* Forms : 5 huppe, 6 hupe, houupe, 
6-7houpe, hoope, 7 oope,whoope, 7~8houp, 7- 
hoop. [a. F. huppe (12th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), in 
Cotgr. hupe, upe 'a little woollen thread, or tuft 
in the top of a cap ; also, the crest, or cop on the 
head of a bird ; also, the Whoope or dnnghill 
Cocke ' pop. L. upupa, for ttpupa Hoopoe.] 

1 1. The Hoopoe. (Formerly identified or con- 
fnsed with the lapwing on account of its crest.) Obs. 
_ 1481 Caxton Myrr. n. xvi. 102 The huppe or lapwynche 
is a byrd crested, whiche is moche in mareys & fylthes. 
1580 Holuybako Treat. Fr. Tong f Hupe, a bird called 



HOOPED. 

a I loupe. 1599 Minsheo Sp. Diet., Abubilla, a bird called 
a Hoope. Some thinke it to be the Lapwing. 1601 Holland 
Pliny 1. 287 The Houpe or Vpupa . . is a nasty and filthy bird 
.. but a goodly fairc crest or comb it hath. 1607 Barley- 
Breake (1877) 32 Rookes, Pies, and Oopes. 1666 J. Davies 
Hist. Caribby I sis 92 That Bird which the Latines call 
Upttpa, the English a Wltoope. a x68a Sir T. Browne 
Tracts (1684) zoo When Tereus was turned into an Vpupa, 
or Hoopebird. 1708 Ockley Saracens (1848) 495 Solomon 
and the Queen of Sheba .. had a bird called Hudhud (that 
is, the 'houp*) who was the messenger of their amours. 

2. A local name for the Bullfinch. 

[It is not certain that this is the same word : cf. the names 
Alp 1 , Olph, Nope (=an ope).\ 

1798 F. Leighton MS. Let. to J. Boucher 11 May 
(Shropsh. Words*, A Bullfinch — near Bath it is called a 
Hoop: in Nnrfolk an Olph. 1845 P. Parley's Ann. VI. 36 
|The bullfinchl in some places .. is called the Thickhill, the 
nope, and the hoop. It has a wild hooping noie. 1848 
Zoologist VI. 2290 The bullfinch is in Gloucestershire] 
a *hoop\ 

Hoop, v.* [f. Hoop sb.*\ 

1. trans. To bind or fasten round with a hoop or 
hoops ; to confine with hoops. 

c 1440 Protnp. Parv. 245/2 Hoopyn, or settyn hoopys on 
a vesselle. 1531-a Act 23 Hen. VI 11, c. 4 § 10 Euery here 
brewer may kepe . . coupers, to hoope and amende his 
barrelles. 160a Marston Ant. if Mel. v. Wks. 1856 I. 65 
And twere not hoopt with Steele, my brest wold break. 1674 
tr. Martinieres t Voy. N. Countries 18 A Tub of Wood, 
hoop'd about with tron..in which we were let down into 
the Mine. 1693 R. Gould Corrupt. Times by Money 26 
Tho your Tomb be hoop'd with Lead. 1809 W. Irving 
Knickerb. vi. iil (1849) 3 2 7 The music of a cooper hooping 
a flour-barrel. 1887 Hall Caihe Deemster xxx. 195 The 
smith was hooping a cart-wheel. 

2. trans/, and fig. To surround or confine as with 
a hoop ; to encircle, embrace ; to bind together or 
unite, as the staves of a tub. 

a 1541 Wyatt Oftneane Estate 77 in TottelPs Misc. (Arb.) 
87 Although thy head were hoopt with golde. 16x1 Shaks. 
Wint. T. iv. iv. 450 If euer henceforth, thou.. hope his body 
more, with thy embraces. 1690 LEvaoosx Curs. Math. 457 
An Island is a part of the Earth ..hoopt as it were with 
a watery Girdle. x8ax T. Jefferson Autobiog. WriL 1892 1. 
107 During the war of Independence, while the pressure of 
an external enemy hooped us together. 

Hoop, v.' z Also 4 howpe, hope, 4-7 houpe, 
6 hoope. [a. F. houpe-r (in 12th c, huper), f. 
houp, imitative of the cry : see Hoop sb.* ? Cf. 
OE. hwdpan to threaten, OHG., Goth. hzuSpan to 
boast, from which some derive the Fr. vb. Whoop 
(q.v.) is a later spelling, after who: cf. whole. 1 

I. intr. To utter a hoop ; to whoop. 

1362 Langl. P. PL A. vii. 159 Pers.. hoped {B. vt. 174 
houped ; v. r. howpede] aftur hunger bo bat herde him atte 
furste. e 1386 Chaucer Nun's Pr. T. 580 Ther-with-al they 
shriked and they howped. a 1553 Uoall Royster D. 11. 1. 
(Arb.) 32 The howlet out of an yuie bushe should hoope. 
1 601 Hollano Pliny \. 21 Ecchoes, answering one another 
..when a man doth holla or houpe among them. 1664 
Ethekedge Love in Tub 1. ii, Vou.. hoop'd and hollow'd 
like madmeo, and roar'd out in the streets. 1771 Mrs. 
Griffith tr. Viand's Shipwreck 226, I inlreated them to 
hoop and halloo. . in hopes she might be able to hear. 1845 
Mrs. S. C. Hall Wkiteboy iv. 30 I He was] hooping and 
jumping like a half maniac. 

+ b. Hoop and hide : the game hide-and-seek. 

1710-11 Swift Tatler^ Jan. T6 You played at Hoope and 
Hide with my Brother in the Garret. 

f 2. To shout with astonishment. Obs. 

"599 Shaks. Hen. V, 11. ii. 108 Working so grossely..That 
admiration did not hoope at them. 1600 — A. Y. L. lit. ii. 
203 O wonderfull, and most wonderfull wonderfull, and yet 
againe wonderful, and after that out of all hooping. 

3. To make the sonorous inspiration characteristic 
of hooping-cough. 

1822-34 Good* s Study Med. (ed. 4> 1. 452 note, Dr. Gregory 
knew a lady who never hooped in the disease, but instead 
of doing so always fainted. 

f 4. trans. To greet with a * hoop \ Obs. rare. 

1781 W. Blane Ess. Hunting (1788) 122 Having met and 
hooped her, she Ithe hare] has redoubled backhand leaped 
off into some hedge. 

b. Hoop out : to drive out with derisive cries. 

1607 Shaks. Cor. iv. v. 84 By th* voyce of Slaues to be 
Hoop'd out of Rome. 

Hoop, int. [Cf. Hoop^.-] *= Whoop. 

1709 Steele Taller No. 2 r 2 Hey ! Hoop 1 d'ye hear my 
damn'd obstrep'rous Spouse ! 179a Hohoop {see Ho int. 1 5]. 

t Hoo*page, Obs. [f. Hoop sb.i] (See qnot.) 

161 1 Cotgs., Droict de Liage, hoopage ; or a fee due vnto 
some Lords vpon euerie hooped vessell of wine which their 
vassal Is haue, or sell. 

Hoop(e, obs. ff. Hope; var. Hoppe, boll of flax. 
Hooped (h/7pt), a. [f. Hoop sb.l + -ed2.] 

1. Having a hoop or hoops ; made with a hoop. 
1552 Huloet, Houped, functus. 1630 in Descr. Thames 

(1758) 66 No Fisherman .. shall .. use or exercise any., 
hooped Net. 1716 Lond. Gaz. No. 5464/4 One hoop'd Dia- 
mond Ring, with 19 Brilliants. 1794 W. Felton Carriages 
(1801) I. in There are three descriptions of wheels viz. the 
straked.the hooped, and the patent rim. 1866 Rogers Agric. 
if Prices \. xxvi. 648 Hooped wooden goblets, 
b. Hooped petticoat « Hoop-petttcoat r. 
1712 Sped. No. 292 r ix, I wear the hooped Petticoat. 
1881 Besant & Rice Ckapl. Fleet I. 203 Skirts extended 
like a woman's hooped petticoat. 

2. Wearing a hoop (sense 6). 

1821-30 Ld. Cockbukm Mem. i. 63 They had both shone 
as hooped beauties in the minuets. 1864 Sala in Daily 
Tel. 10 June, Are the stalls of the opera hig enough to hold 
their hooped occupants? 



HOOPER. 

Hooper 1 (b»-psw). [f. Hoop v/i + -er1,] A 
craftsman who fits the hoops on casks, barrels, etc, ; 
a cooper. Also, a maker of hoops. 

155s Huloet, Howper, victor. 1554 T. Martin Priests 
Marr. Llijb, Kuerye .. tinker, tailour, hooper. 1765 J. 
Brown Chr. 7ml. (1814) 55 Here stands the hooper: just 
now he set up the staves of his vessel. 1861 W. H. Russell 
in Timet 12 July, A Few of the Creole population., engaged 
as hoopers and stave-makers. 

Hoo-per 2 . [f. Hoop v. 2 + -eri.] 

1. One who hoops or cries 'hoop': only in 
hoopers hide, an old name of hide-and-seek ; cf. 
Hoop v. 2 J b. 

17x9 D'Usfev Pills I. 278 His Wife with Willy, Was 
playing at Hoopers-hide. 

2. The Whooping, Whistling, or Wild Swan, 
Cygnus musicus (ferns) : so called from its cry. 

1556 Withals Did. (1568) 5 b/i A hooper or wilde swanne, 
onocrotalus. 1686 Plot Staffordsh. 228 Hoopers or wild- 
Swans whose feet are not black, hut of a dusky yellow. 1750 
R. Pococke Trav. (1888) 95 A sort of swan . .call'd a hooper. 
1851 J. Colquhoun Moor <fr Loch (1880) 1. 77 Four hoopers 
were discovered close to the shore. 

Hooperyng, obs. f. hoop-ring (Hoop sbl 13b). 
Hooping (hu pin.), vbl. sb.i [f. Hoop vA] 

1. The action of the verb Hoop* ; the pntting of 
hoops on casks, barrels, etc. Also fig. 

1463 Mann, tf Housek. Exp. (Roxb.) 193 Payd to Peter 
Garn for hopyng and hedyng and settyng in of hedys of 
pypys and harells. 1589 Hay any IVork Bb, Vour Cooper, .is 
..a deceitful workeman.and if you commit the hooping of your 
bishopricks vnto him, they wil hake. 1664 Butler Hud. 
it. it. 590 Kettle drums, whose sullen dub Sounds like the 
hooping of a tub. 1803 Naval Chron. X. 477 The hooping 
of masts. 

2. cotter. Hoop-iron. 

j 823 Scores bv Whale Fishery 36 A coarse piece of iron- 
hooping, the substitute Tor a razor. 1831 ). Holland 
Mann/. Mttal I. 145, Pieces or the old hooping properly 
straightened and cut into lengths. 

+b. Something that girds like a hoop. Obs. rare. 

1583 Stan vh u rst sEneis it.(Arb.)so His midil embracing 
with wig wag circuled hooping. 

3. Trundling a hoop, nonce-use. 

1844 P. Parley's Ann. V. 68 We had sober, steady, ashen 
hoops.. and instead of hooping about in public thorough- 
fares, .we used to take a range round greens, commons. 

Hooping, vbl.sb* [f. HooPt>.* + -iNQi.] The 
action of Hoop v2 ; crying * hoop \ 

1557 F. Seager Sch. Vertue 257 in Babecs Bk. 341 Hoop- 
ynge and halowynge as in huntynge the fo*e. 1600 Holland 
Livy vtt. x. 255 Without any houping, singing, and joyous 
vaunting of himselfe. j8ii Hooper Med. Diet. s.v. Pgr. 
tussis, A convulsive strangulating cough, with hooping. 

Hooping, ///. tf. 1 [f- Hoop v.i + -inq2.] That 
seen res with or as with a hoop. 

1794 W. Felton Carriages (1801) II. Gloss., Hoofing 
Piece, a strong timber, which unites the perch to the fore 
end of the carriage. Hoofing Wings, two extending 
timbers, which unite the perch to the fore end. 

Hooping, <*- 2 [f- Hoop v. 2 + -ingA] 
That hoops or whoops, f Hooping-bird, the 
Hoopoe. Hooping - orane, Grus americana. 
Hooping turtle, the Hawk's-bill Turtle. 

1677 Plot Oxfordsh. 177 The Upupa, the Hoopoe, or 
Hooping-bird. 171a W. Rogers Voy. 276 The very 
large hooping or logger-head Turtle. 1731 Mortimer in 
Phil. Trans. XXXVII. 177 Grus Americana alba, The 
Hooping Crane. 1837 M. Donovan Dom. Econ. II. 137 
The brown crane and hooping crane are both edible species. 

HoO'ping-COngh. A contagious disease chiefly 
affectingchirdren,andcharacterizedbyshort,violent, 
and convulsive coughs, followed by a long sonorous 
inspiration called the hoop (whoop); the chin- 
cough. Also Whoopiho-cough. 

1747 Wesley Prim. Phytic (1762) 43 Chin-Cough or 
Hooping-Cough. 1758 Mas. Delanv in Life f Corr. 475 
The Duchess of Portland's receipt for a hooping, or any 
nervous cough. 180a Med. Jrnl. VIII. 426 Treatment to 
be adopted in the latter stages of the Hooping Cough. 1877 
Roberts Handbk. Med. (ed. 3) I. 279 Hooping-Cough is 
generally regarded as an infectious disease, depending upon 
a specific poison. 

Hoopoe (h» p»). Also 7 hoopo, 7-8 hoo- 
poop, 7- hoopoo. [app. an alteration of the earlier 
Hoop (sb.Z) t with partial assimilation to L. 
upupa, formed on the cry (up up) of the bird : cf. 
the form koopoop.] A bird of the family Upu- 
pidse, esp.the typical Upupa epops > a south European 
species, which occasionally visits England, con- 
spicuous by its variegated plumage and its large 
erectile crest ; formerly called Hoop (sb.^). 

t668 Charleton Onomasticon Zeicon 92 Upupa, . . verna- 
cule an Hoopoop. 1675 Rav Diet. Trilingue 27 This bird [the 
lapwing] by a great mistake bath been generally taken to be 
the upupa ofthe Antients, which is now by all acknowledged 
to be the Hoopo. 1677 [see Hoofing ///. a.*]. x688 R. Holme 
Armoury 11. 254/2 A Upupa. .is in our country speech called 
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Hoo:p-pe*tticoat. 

1. A petticoat or skirt stiffened and expanded by 
hoops of whalebone, cane, hoop-steel, or the like. 
(See Hoop sbA 6.) 

1711 Aooison Sped. No. 127 r 5 There are Men of Super* 
sthious Tempers, who look upon the Hoop Petticoat as 
a kind of Prodigy. 1715 Lond. G 
. . Hoop- Petticoat-Maker. r t . 

Nicholls (1843) 112 With what grace .. can she conduct her 



5 Lond. Gaz. No. 6391/ 6 John Lee, 
1770 GaAV in Corr. ivitk N. 



H. 31 The most unusual hirds I ever observed in these parts 
were a pair of hoopoes. 1852 W. Smitn Smaller Class. 
Diet. (1874) 417 Procne, accordingly, became a nightingale 
.. Tereus a hoopoo. 1895 Daily Neivs 5 Oct. 6/2, I saw 
to-day a pair of hoopoes on the road . . I could see the 
beautiful orange crest of the male, with its black tip going 
up and down as he walked, and after he flew into the tree 
he continued his cry of * uup, uup '. 
Vol. V. 



hoop petticoat through this auger-hole, and up the dark 
windings of the grand escalier? 1837 L. Hunt Men, 
Women B. (1876) 310 We perceive a rustling or hoop- 
petticoats. 

2. A name for plants of the genus Corbularia, 
sometimes reckoned as a snb-genus of Narcissus ; 
so called from the shape of the flower. 

1847 in CaAic. 1866 Treas. Bot,, Corbularia, a genus of 
amaryllids, commonly called Hoop-petticoats. . . C. Bulbo* 
codium, the common Hoop-petticoat. 1889 J. HAaasaTON 
in Harper's Mag. Feb. 367/x The daffodil, the •pheasant- 
eye *, and the 4 hoop-petticoat' are all narcissuses. 

Hence Hoo p-pe'tticoated a.> wearing a hoop- 
petticoat ; having a flower of this shape (see 
sense 2 above). 

1837 Hawthorne Twice.Told T. (1851) II. iv. 79 A hoop- 
pet ticoated phantom of Esther Dudley. 1893 Daily News 
28 Mar. 2/2 Hoop-petticoated daffodils. 

Hoop-stick. 

1. A thin pliable stick or sapling such as is used 
for making cask-hoops. 

1703 Moxon Meek. Exerc. 11 Your Punch fixed at the end 
of a Hoop-stick, or some such Wood. 17^04 tr. /. Le/evre's 
Mem. 75 How many blows 1 have received with Cudgels 
and Hoopsticks. 

2. One of the arched rails forming the framework 
of a carriage-head. 

1794 W. Felton Carriages (1801) 1. 16 The compass rails, 
called hoopsticks, five or six in numher, are shaped to the 
intended form of the roof. Ibid. 31 The flats and hoop- 
sticks, or the timber- work for a square head to support the 
leather. 

3. A stick for driving a toy hoop. 

185a W. Jeroan Autobiog. III. 174 A woman, howling n 
hoop round the walks, with a hoop-stick in one hand and 
a book in the other. 

Hoor, obs. and dial. f. Whobe. Hoora, 
hooray, var. Hurrah. Hoord, -e, obs. ff. 
Hoard, Horde. Hoore, obs. f. Hour, Whore ; 
var. Ore adv., before. Hoorle, obs. f. Hurl. 
Hoora, -e, hoos, -e t obs. ff. Hoarse. Hooae, 
obs. f. Hose ; Sc. f. House. 

Hoose, hooze (h«z), sb. local, [app. related 
to *hw6s- root of OE. hw/san to wheeze, or to 
root of Hoast cough.] A cough or wheeze : said 
of cattle. Cf. Hoast. 

1797 Downing Disord. Homed Cattle 15 The symptoms 
are a great difficulty in breathing, attended with a cough or 
hoose. 1818 Craven Dial. Hoose, a difficulty of breathing 
in cattle. 1890 Yorksh. Weekly Post 15 Nov. 4/1 Husk or 
Hoose in Calves, Lambs, Heifers, and Sbeep. 

Hoose, hooze, v. local. [Belongs to prec. sb.] 
intr. To cough or wheeze. Hence Hoo'sing vbl. sb. 

1846 Jrnl. R. Agric. Soc. VII. t. 204 In the early short- 
horns no hoosing or cough, no delicacy of constitution was 
known. 1868 Atkinson Cleveland Gloss., Hooze, to wheeze 
or breathe with difficulty and noise. 

Hooat, obs. form of Hoast, Host. 

Hooayl, obs. form of Houbel. 

Hoot (hwt), v. Forms : 3 huten, (4 hult), 4-5 
houtefn, howte(n, hot(en, 6-7 howt, hout, 7- 
hoot, (7-9 whoot). [ME. kuten is found c\ 200 : 
perh. echoic, representing an inarticulate sound like 
the hooting of owls or the 'toot* of a horn or 
pipe, of which the characteristic vowel is u (being 
that heard at the greatest distance, whence its use 
in distant calls,as hoo ! koo I } coocc, etc.). Cf. Swedish 
huta ut 'to take one up sharply*, MUG. kiuzen, 
htizen to call to the pursuit ; also Da. huie to shout, 
cry, halloo, Fr. huer to boot, and the exclamations 
mentioned under Hoot int. But the phonology 
presents difficulties : beside kuten, ME. had hoten, 
north, and Sc. huit, hute : perhaps a different word. 
ME. kuten regularly gave later kout y howt y down 
to 17th c, when its place appears to have been 
taken by hoot> which might either be the descendant 
of OE. koten, or an alteration of hout under the 
influence of the natnral sounds (cf. Cuckoo). The 
late spelling whoot was due to the influence of who y 
whom, whose.] 

1. intr. To shout, call out, make an inarticulate 
vocal noise; to toot with a born; now, esp., to 
ntter loud sounds of disapproval or obloquy. 

a was Isee Hooting vbl. sb.). e 1350 Will. Palerne 1387 
pel. . went after pe werwolf, .hotend out wib homes, c 1380 
Sir Ferumb. 3225 panne by.gunne J>ay to grede & houte. 
e 1440 Promp. Parv. 251/2 Howtyn, or cryyn, boo. J bid., 
Howtyn, or cryen as shepmenn, . . eeleunto. c 1450 Cov. 
Myst. (Shaks. Soc.) 182 Upon my spere, A gerle 1 bere, 
I dare welle iwere Lett moderes howte. 1601 Shaks. Jul. 
C. 1. ii. 245 And still as hee refus'd it, the rabblement 
howted, and clapp'd their chopt hands. 1610 Rowlands 
Martin Mark*alt 35 At this newes the whole fraternity of 
Vagabonds whooted for toy. 1654 H. L'Estrangr Ckat. J 
(1655)19 Recusants. . frequently passed through the Churches 
in time of Divine Service houting and ho-lo-ing. 1666 



HOOT. 

Wood Life (O. H. S.) II. 76 They houted and hum'd all 
the way from the Scooles to Xt. Ch. 1711 Aooison Sped. 
No. 131 t 7, I do not hoot and hollow and make a Noise. 
Mod. The crowd began to hoot. 

b. To call out or shout opprobriously at {•[on) 
or after any one. (With indirect passive.) 

a 1300 Cursor M. 15833 pai huited on him viliker pan he 
had ben a hund. 1565 T. Staplbton Eortr. Faith it8 
What is more houted at, scoffed and scorned in Englande 
now. 159a Nashe P. Penilesse (ed. 2) 28 b, Young children 
howted at her as a strumpet. x6n Snaks. Winter's T. v. 
iii. 116 [It] should be hooted at Like an old Tale. 16x4 Gee 
Foot out of Snare v. 27 All who meet with their modern books, 
may hoot at them. S741 Richardson Pamela 1.67, I cannot 
wear those good things without being whooted at. s8ao W. 
Irving Sketch Bk. I. 78 A troop of strange children ran at 
his heels, hooting after him. 

2. trans. To assail with shouts or sounds of dis- 
approval, contempt, or derision. 

c 1 joo Ormin 2034 3.iff mann wollde tselenn f>att f & hutenn 
hire & putenn. Ibid. 4875 Whaerse lec amm bitwenenn 
menn Ice hutedd amm & putedd. 1377 Langu P. PI. B. it. 
218 He was nawhere welcome. .Ouer at yhowted and yhote 
trusse. 1508 Dt nbar Tua mariit Wemen 465 Fy on hirl 
..Hutit he the halok. 16x1 B. Jonson Catiline tit. ii, The 
Owle of Rome, whom boyes and girles will hout ! 1718 
Young Love Fame 11. (1757) 90 Tho' hiss'd and whooted by 
the pointing crowd. 1740 C. Pitt Virg.y /Eneid xn. (R.), 
How will the Latians hoot their hero's flight ! 1875 Jowrrr 
Plato (ed. 2) I. 132 They will not listen to him, but laugh at 
him, and hoot him. 

b. To drive (a person) out t away, or io any 
direction, (a play) off or from (the stage), by 
shouts and sounds of disapproval. 

1393 Langl. P, PI. C. m. 228 He was .. Ouer.al houted 
out and yhote trusse. 16*4 Fletcher Rule a Wife 1. i, 
I would give the Boys leave to whoot me out o* th' Parish. 
1683 Kennett tr. Erasm. on F'olly 20 [He] could never 
recover himself but was houted and hissed home again. 
171a Steele Sped. No. 443 f 7 There is neither Mirth nor 
Good-humour in hooting a young Fellow out of Countenance. 
1843 Macaulay Ess., Mad. D'Arblay (1887) 743 His play 
had not been hooted from the hoards. 1805 19M Cent. 
Aug. 327 They can tell the public that work which they 
elect to hoot off the stage is first rate in quality. 

3. intr. Applied to the cry of some birds, spec. 
of the owl. 

a 1500 Cvckow *r Night. 185 Thou shalt he as other that 
been forsake, And than thou shalt hoten as do I [the Cu ckoo]. 
1601 Shaks. Jul. C. 1. iii. 28 The Bird of Night did sit., 
ypon the Market place, Howting, and shreeking. s6i8 
Wither Motto, NecCareo Wks. (1633) 531 No more. .Then 
doth the Moone ffear] when dogs and birds of night Doe 
barking stand or whooting at her light. i7«;o G. Hughes 
Barbadoes 153 Even doves .. will not whoot, if deprived of 
these and bird-pepper. i8ao W. IaviNG Sketch Bk. (1859) 
131 The owl fshallj hoot from the shattered tower, 
b. trans. To utter or express by hooting. 

a J687 Cotton Fable (R.), Perched on Parnassus all night 
long, He Tan owl] hoots a sonnet or a song. 

4. Applied to certain sounds mechanicallv pro- 
duced, esp. that of a steam siren or ' hooter , used 
as a signal to workmen for beginning or ceasing 
work, a fog-signal, etc. To hoot her way (of a 
ship) : to make her way (as in a fog) with con- 
tinuous hooting. 

1883 Stevenson Silverado So. (1886) 84 A cuckoo-clock. . 
hooted at intervals. 1890 Daily News 29 Sept. 6/6 It was 
not a dangerous fog, but our ship had to hoot her way for 
some distance down. 1896 R. Kipling Seven Seas 3 Through 
the yelling Chanrjel tempest when the siren huoU and roars. 

Hoot (h£t), sb. Forms : 6 hute, 6-7 hout, (7 
whout, whoote), 7- hoot. [f. Hoot v.] 

L A loud inarticulate exclamation, a shout, out- 
cry. 

1600 Holland Livy xxm. xix. 487 Anniball made a hout at 
it \exclamaret\ and cried alowd : What T shall we sit heere 
about Casilinum so long ? a 1610 Healev Epictetui* Man, 
(1636) 70 But for the whootes.and cryes, and other turbulent 
motions avoide them utterly. 1859 T. G. Bonnev in Mrs. 
Cole Lady's Tour Monte Rosa App. 395 A marmot . .scam- 
pered rapidly away among tbe rock s at the hoot of our guides. 

2. spec. A shout of disapprobation or obloquy. 
161a T. James Jesuits' Downf. 53 Hee was hissed out the 

College with whouts and hobubs. 1660 Fisher Rvstict's 
Alartn Wks. (1679) *<>3 For all the then Hout, aod the still 
stout standing of thy Rout of rude ones to the contrary. 
I still say the same. 1893 Lelanb- Mem. I. 138, I heard 
certain mutterings and hoots among the students. 

3. The cry or call of an owl. (Sometimes imitated 
as to-hoot, too-hoot, to-hoo.) 

1795 Wolcott (P. Pindar) Lous tad ill. Wks. 1812 I. 248 
To-hoot of Owls amid the dusky vales. 185a Wpoo Nat. 
Hist. (1874) 281 The voice of the Urown Owl is a loud 
monotonous hoot. 1863 Kingslev Water-Bab. iv. (1886) 
146 He ..listened to the owl's hoot. # 

4. Hoot owl, the Tawny Owl, Syrmum aluco. 
1885 Swainson Prov. Names Birds 129 Tawny owl {Syr- 

nium aluco), Hoot owl (Craven). 1893 Northumbld. Gloss 
384 The tawny owl (Symium aluco) is called brown owl, 
hoot owl and Jenny hoolet. 

Hoot (hfrt), int. Sc. and north, dial. Also 
hout (hout), hut (hrt). [App. a natnral utterance 
of objection or repulsion, there being parallel forms 
in many langs. : e. g. Sw. hut begone, used in taking 
one up sharply, Welsh hwt off 1 away !, Irish ut out 1 
pshaw I, Gael, ut I utl interj. of disapprobation or 
dislike. Possibly connected In origin with Hoot v.] 

An ejaculation expressing dissatisfaction with, or 
impatient and somewhat contemptuous dismissal 
of, a statement or notion: nearly synonymous with 
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/*//, with which also it appears to be combined in 
the more emphatic hoot loot (hout tout, hut tut). 

1681 Otway Soutdiers Fort. 1. i, Hoot ye Caterpi law. ye 
iicustsrf the Nation. 176a Foots <W*r 11. %Vks. 1799 
l£x6 Hut, hut, not spake what should ail me? 179S 
Ma^ill Witt h Jean 1, (' Wha can this new comer be! ) 
•Hoot !* quo* Tarn, 'there's drouth in thinking—Let's in, 
Win; and syne we'll see '. 1815 Scott Guy At . xxm, Hout 
tout mao J I would never be making a hum-dudgeon about 
a scart on the pow. 1825-80 Jamieson, Hoot % hout, funuts, 

equivalent to Eng. fy. Hoot-toot, of the same meaning, 
but stronger, and expressing greater dissatisfaction, con- 
tempt, or disbelief. 1879 Mrs. Walforo Coitstns x. 133 
'Hut, Emily I who said you were a tyrant? 1883 Mas. 
Oliphant Ladies Lindores II. 130 'Hoot, mem, we 11 lust 
manage fine*. 1893 Northumbld. Gloss., Hoott hoots t 
kowtt hout I hutt huts I an expression of impatience. 
Sometimes hoot-toot, or otherwise varied. 

So Hoots (houts, huts), mt. [with advb. -s.j 

1824 Mactaggart Gallovid. Encycl., Howts, huts . . as 
« howts— nonsense 1 ; « howts— ay*. 1816 J. Wilson Aocf. 
Ambr. Wks. 1855 I. 240 Hoots ! You're no serious in saym 
you're gaun to smoke already. 183a \V. Stephenson Gates- 
head Local Poems 59 One with feelings cried ' Hoots, hoots, 
Let's roll him up in wool \ 1871 C. GiaaoN Lack of Gold v, 
Hoots, not so had as that. 1893 (see above). 

Hoot, -e, obs. forms of Hot. 
Hootation, humorous for hooting \ see -ation. 
Hooter (hw-taj). [f. Hoot v. + -er1/J One who 
or that which hoots. 

a. A person or animal that hoots : esp. an owl. 
1674-1828 (see Giix-hooter). 1856 F. E. Paget Owlet 0/ 

Owlst. 12 Though he [an owl] was esteemed a good hooter 
in his youth, their hootings heat his hollow.^ 1884 Chesh. 
Gloss., Hooter, an owl. Mod. A few hooters tried to disturh 
the meeting. . . . 

b. A steam whistle or siren ; esp. one at large 
works, sounded as a signal for beginning or ceasing 

1878 C J. H. Fletcher in Oxford Chron. 19 Oct., The 
conditions under which these 'hooters' or « turners' are 
used in our northern manufacturing towns. 1881 Daily 
News 24 Feb. 5/3 Behind this apparent boiler stands the 
driver with brake, regulator and * hooter ' within easy reach. 
1894 Westm. Gat. 30 June 5/a The accompaniment of inde- 
scribahle din and noise from the sirens and hooters of all 
the steamers down below. 1897 Blackmore Dariel Iv. 485 
The Osset tongue . .sounds like., a hooter at the junction. 

Hooting (h«-tin), vbl. sb. [f. Hoor v. + -ing 1.] 
The action of the verb Hoot in various senses, 
a. Shouting, calling out, clamour; spec, calling 
out in execration or derision. 

a 1225 Juliana 52 Ne make bu me nawt men to huting 
ant to hokere. Ibid., Ant heo leac him efter hire endeloag 
be cheping chepmenne huting [MS. B. be cheping chapmen 
to huting]. a 1330 Syr Degarrc j> 7 7 Than was ther long 
houting and crL 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. ccxliv. (1482) 
208 The frensshmen made .. moche reuel with houting and 
shawtyng. 1583 Stanvhurst Mneis 11. (Arh.) 68, I stoutly. . 
raysed an howting. 1588 Shaks. L. L. L. iv. ii. 61 (1623) 1 he 
people fall a hooting, a 1611 Beaum. & Fl. Philaster II. iv, 
Your whootings and your clamours ,♦ Can no more vex my 
soul, than this base carriage. 1756 Foots Eng. fr. Paris 
1 Wks 1799 I. 102 The hideous hootings of that canaille. 
1844 Thirlwall Greece VIII. Ixvi. 447 They were ohliged 
to retire amidst the jeers and hootings of the multitude, 
b. The cry or call of an owl. 

1837 W. Irving Capt. Bonneville III. 143 The hooting of 
large owls, and the screeching of the small ones. 1856 [see 
Hooter 1« _ 

Hooting (hw tirj), ///. a. [f. as prec. + -ing 2 . J 
That hoots ; spec, of certain species of owls. 

1697 Drvden Virg. Past. viii. 75 [Le^l hooting Owls con- 
tend with Swans in Skill. 1703 Rows Tamerl. ill. 11, Like 
an idle Madman That wanders with a Train of hooting 
hoys. 1819 Crabbe T. of Hall xiv. 398 The night-wolf 
answer'd to the whooting owl. 1821 Clare Vill. Minstr. 
II. 71 Cracking whips, and shepherd's hooting cries. 

Hoouel, obs. f. Hovel. Hoouer, obs. f. 
Hover. Hoouge, obs. f. Huge. Hoove: see 
Hoof, Houve, Hove. Hooze : see Hoose. 

Hoove (h«v). [f. OE. hdf, ablaut-stem of 
Heave v. ; perh. representing ME. hove, for hoven 
pa. pple.] A disease of cattle, characterized by an 
inflation of the stomach, usually due to eating too 
much green fodder. 

1840 Penny Cycl. XVII. 81/2 At other times an unnatural 
fermentation commences, and the stomach is inflated with 
gas. ..This is termed hoove. 1846 J. Baxter Libr. Pract. 
Agric. (ed. 4) 1 1. 141 If there is hoove, this will combine 
with the extricated gas, aDd prevent the continued forma- 
tion of it. 

Hop %p), s?>- v Also 5-6 hoope, hopp, 5-7 
hoppe, 6 hope. [In 15th c. hoppe, a. MDu. hoppe, 
Bu. hop = late OHG. hopfo (MHG. hopfe, Ger. 
hopfen) ; med.L. hupa (for *huppa) ; ulterior origin 
obscure.] 

1. (TJsuallyin //.) The ripened cones of the female 
hop-plant (see 2), used for giving a bitter flavour to 
malt liquors, and as a tonic and soporific. 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. 245/2 Hoppe, sede for beyre . . hum- 
mutus secundum extraneos. 1500- 1600 Gh ester PI. (Shaks. 
Soc) II. 82 When I was a brewer longe With hoopes I 
made my ale stronge. 1502, 154a [see Beer sb. 1 1]. 1545 
Nottingham Rec. III. 224 Duas libras hoppes pro vd. 161 7 
Moryson I tin. 11 1. 147 The English Beere is famous in 
Netherland . . made of Barley and Hops ; for England yeelds 
plenty of Hops. 1654 Trapp Comm. Job xxxix. 13 They 
were wont to say here, that Peacocks, Hops, and Heresie, 
came first into England in one and the same ship. 171 1 
Lend. Gaz. No. 4848/1 An Act for laying a Duty upon Hops. 
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1881 Whitehead Hops 61 The hops are picked into bins, 
long, light, wooden frames, with sacking bottoms. 

2. A climbing perennial dioecious plant (Jfmmtlus 
Lupulus, N.O. Urticacex, suborder Cannabinex) , 
with rough lobed leaves shaped like those of the 
vine ; the male plant bears pcnlamerous flowers 
which grow in drooping panicles ; the female bears 
green cones or catkins consisting of broad scales 
each with two flowers at the base. The plant is 
a native of Europe, and ts much cultivated for its 
cones, esp. in Bavaria, Belgium, England, and the 
United States: see 1. 

The plant is believed to have been introduced into the 
south of England from Flanders between 1520 and 1524. 

1538 Turner Libel tus Bijb, Lupus salictarins, hoppes. 
156a — Herbal n. 42 b, I can fynd no mention of hoppes in 
any olde autor.sauing only in Pliny. 157a Mascall/Yom/. 

Graff. (1592) 81 To choose your Hoppe. Ye shall choose 
your rootes best for your Hop, in the Sommer before ye 
shall plant them. 1647 Sanoerson Sertn. II. 197 A hop, 
for want of a strong pole, will wind it self about a thistle or 
nettle or any sorry weed. 1754 Hume Hist. Eng., Jos. I, 
App. (R.\ The planting of hops increased much in England 
during this reign. 187a O uvea Elem. Bot. it. 232 The Hop 
. . is remarkable amongst the Nettle Family for its twining 
stem. 

b. Locally applied to Medicago lupulina and 
Bryonia dioica ; in Australia to species of Dodonxa 
and Daviesia. Bog hop, a local name for Buck- 
bean {Menyanthes trifoliate?). 

1866 Treas. Bot. 727/2 M[edicago\ lupulina . . generally 
known by farmers as the Hop Trefoil, or Hop. 1876 Ibid. 
Suppl., Hop, Native, the seed-vessels of Dodonaa which 
are used in the same manner as the common hop in the 
manufacture of beer. 1879 Britten & Hollano Plant-n., 
Hop, Bog . . In allusion to its well-known bitter properties 
and place of growth. 

3. Phr. As thick as hops (? referring to the plants 
when grown in rows, or to the crowded catkins of 
flowers); also as fast as hops, as mad as hops 
(? with play on Hop sb.*). 

1590 Nashe Pasquifs Apol. 1. C, They must be throwne 
ouer the Pulpit as thicke as hoppes. 1630 J. Tavlor {Water 
P.) Wks. (N.), At the bake-houses as thicke as hops The 
tatling women, .thy fourefold praises knead. 1677 Neeoham 
md Packet Adv. 54 Tis to he answer'd too as fast as Hops 
now. 1700 T. Brown tr. Eresny'sAmusem. Ser. <y Com. 1 10 
Other Amusements presented themselves as thick as Hops. 
1884 Harper's Mag. Oct. 695/a Such a grin 1 It made me 
mad as hops. ^ 

4. Comb. a. General Combs., as hop-bud, -cone, 
-dealer, -drier, -duty, -frame, -growing, -harrow, 
-harvest, -plantation, -prop, -setter, -top. 

1812 *Hop-dealer [see hop-porter in h]. 1875 Knight 
Diet. Mech., * Hop-dryer, a chamber in which hops are 
artificially dried . . Also called oast or hop-kiln. 1891 Daily 
News 12 Sept. 3/6 Hop-dryers earn about 71. per day. 1858 
Simmonds Diet. Trade, * Hop-duty, a tax of about two-pence 
per pound, levied on hops. 1807 Vancouver Agrtc. Devon 
(1813) 206 The valley in which are these *hop-plantations, 
is formed by sharp hills rising very ahruptly from the plain 
below. 1664 Evelvn Sylva xvii. § 6 The Timher [of the 
poplar] is incomparahle . . for Vine, and *Hop-props, and 
divers viminious works. 

b. Special Combs. : hop-back [Back sb. 2 ], a 
vessel with a perforated bottom for straining off 
the hops from the liquor in the manufaclure of 
beer ; hop-bag, a large bag of coarse cloth for 
packing hops; hence hop-bagging, the cloth of 
which this is made ; hop-bind, -bine, the climb- 
ing stem of the hop-plant ; hop bitters, a kind of 
unfermented liquor flavoured with hops ; + hop- 
boll, the seed-vessel of the hop ; hop-bush, an 
Australian shrub belonging to the genus Dodonxa ; 
hop - clover = hop-trefoil ; hop - cushion = hop- 
pillow ; hop-dresser, one who cultivates hops, 
a hop-grower; hop-factor, a dealer in hops 
(Simmonds Diet. Trade 1858); hop-flea, a very 
small beetle {Phyllotreta or Haltica concinna), de- 
structive to the hop-plant ; hop-fly, a species of 
aphis (Phorodon humxdi), destructive !o the hop- 
plant ; hop frog-fly, hop froth-fly, a species of 
froth- fly {Aphrophora interrupta or Amblycephahis 
interruptus), destructive to the hop-plant ; hop- 
grower, one who grows hops as a crop ; hop- 
hill (see Hill sb. 3 b); hop hornbeam (see 
Hornbeam) ; hop-jack = hop-back ; hop-kiln, a 
kiln for drying hops ; an oast ; hop marjoram, 
medick, species of Marjoram, Medick ; hop- 
mildew, a parasitic fungus of genus Sphxrotheca, 
infesting the hop; hop-nidget (see Nidget) ; 
hop-oast, a kiln for drying hops (Simmonds Diet. 
Trade 1858) ; hop-oil, an acrid oil ohtained from 
hops ; hop-pillow, a pillow stuffed with hops to 
produce sleep ; hop-plant, = sense 2 ; also ap- 
plied lo species of Origanum ; hop-planter = 
1 hop-grower-, hop-pocket (see Pocket); hop- 
porter, a man employed to carry sacks of hops ; 
hop-press, a machine for expressing the liquid 
from hops after boiling; hop-shim, a horse- 
hoe used in hop cultivation ; hop*tier, a person 
employed to tie the hop-bines to the poles ; hop- 
tree, a North American shrub or small tree {Ptelea 
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trifoliata), N.O. Rutaccx, with bitter fruit which 
has been used as a substitute for hops ; hop-trefoil, 
a name for yellow clover {Trifolium procumbens), 
from the resemblance of its withered flower-heads 
to the cones of the hop ; also applied to the 
hop medick, Medicago lupulina ; hop-vine, the 
trailing stem or bine of the hop-plant, or the 
whole plant ; hop-ycast, yeast prepared from an 
infusion of hops. Also Hop-doo, oarden, etc. 

1604 T. M. Black Bk. Middleton's Wks. (BuHen) VI 1 1. 22 
Apparelled., in a wicked suit of coarse "hop-bags. 1733 P. 
Miller Gard. Diet. (ed. 2) s.v. Lnpulta^ Two or three 
times in a Day the Binn must be emptied into a Hop-bag 
made of coarse Linen Cloth. 1705 Wakes Cotne (Essex) 
Overseers Acc. (MS.), Paid for *hop baginge for Clarke and 
Woodward. 1845 Encycl. Metrop. VI. 58 Light wooden 
frames called binges . . are clothed with hop-bagging, into 
which the hops are picked off the poles. 1733 Act 6 Geo.lt, 
C 37 § 6 If any Person maliciously cut any *Hop*binds 
growing on Poles in any Plantation of Hops [etc.]. 1813 
Examiner 3 May 279/2 The *hop hine said ta come up 
very strong. 1846 Sir J. Tvloen in J. Baxter Libr. Pract. 
Agric. (ed. 4) II. 33 Using the old hop-bines in the hop- 
garden, instead of hurning or otherwise wasting them. 1894 
Lancet 3 Nov. 1054 Other preparations affording excellent 
malt liquor substitutes are the *hop hitters and hop stout. 
1649 Blithe Eng. Improv. Irnpr. (1652) 179 It may do best 
if all of the *hop-bowl or busk be but cut and shattered 
as aforesayd. 1883 F. M. Bat lev Queensland Flora 82 
(Morris) The capsules of many Dodonaeasare used for hops, 
and thus the shrubs are known as *hop-bushes. 1679 Lond. 
Gaz. No. 1383/4 A way to cleanse Trefoil or *Hopclover 
Seed from their husk. 1741 Compl. Earn. Piece m. 421 
Hop-clover, Trefoil, or three-leav'd Grass, are both finer 
and sweeter than the great Clover-grass. 1685 in Canterb. 
Marr. Licences (ed. Cowper) Ser. iv. 397 Robert Rye of 
Barham, *hop dresser. May 21. 1880 Chambers* Encycl., 
* Hop-flea . .does much mischief in hop-plantations in spring. 
1834 Penny Cycl. II. 156/2 We may refer to the *hop-fly. 
1846 J. Baxter Libr. Pract. Agric. (ed. 4) I. 404 On the 
13th of May, 1845, the hop-fly made its appearance in my 
grounds. 1868 Chambers* Encycl. Suppl., *Hop Froth- 
fly, ox '''Hop Frog-fly. .sometimes appears in great numbers 
in hop*grounds,and does considerable mischief, 1880 Times 
10 Sept, 9/4 Our *hop-growers have continued to hold their 
own. Ibid., It would be cause for general regret.. were 
English *hop-growing to languish and die out 1707-12 J. 
Mortimer Husb. 145 Dissolved dung., to enrich your 
*Hop~faills. 1848 Jml. R. Agric. Soc. IX. 549 It will be 
wrong to attempt to grow any other crop between the 
rows of hop-hills. 1875 Ure's Diet. Arts I. 515 A shallow 
vessel or cooler, over which is placed the *hop-jack or sieve 
for straining out the spent-hops. 1784 Lett, to Honoria $ 
Marianne II. 75 By the way, he stopped to cheapen two 
hundred of hop-poles, and to inspect his new *hap-kiln. 
1807 Vancouver Agric. Devon (1813) 205 The hop-kiln is 
occasionally otherwise employed than in drying hops. 1883 
Encycl. Brit. XVI. 294/1 The * Hop-Mildew . . is a para- 
sitic disease of the hop. 1818 Toon, *Hop-oast, in Kent, 
a kiln for drying hops, a 1 887 J efferies Field $ Hedgerow 
(1889) 106 The shapely cone of the hop-oast rises at the end. 
1889 Watts'* Diet. Chem. s.v., At the base of the membranous 
cones of the hop there is a bitter yellow powder called 
lupulin..When distilled with steam it yields *hop oil, which 
consists of a terpene C10 Hi«, and various compounds con- 
taining oxygen. 1834 Soutkey Doctor I. 9 Lettuces, cow- 
slip-wine, poppy-syrup, .. *hop-pillows, spiders- web pills. 
1884 Marv Wilkihs in Harpers Mag. Oct 792/1 There 
was a hop pillow in a little hnen case. 1817 J. Braobury 
Trav. Amer. 43 On the sides of the hills I noticed abund- 
ance of the *hop plant 1866 Treas. Bot. These last 
[Origanum Dictamnus, and O. sipyleum] are popularly 
called Hop plants, and are often seen in cottage windows. 
1663-4 Canterb. Marriage Licences (MS.), Joh'es Dodd, 
civitatis Cant, *hopplanter. 1848 Jml. R. Agric. Soc. IX- 
538, 1 would advise every young hop-planter never to stick 
a plough in his hop-ground. 1813 Examiner Oct. 636/2 A 
*hop-porter .. made oath, that . . he hired himself.. to Mr» 
G. S., a hop<iealer. 1805 R. W. Dickson Pract. Agric. 
(1807) I. 44 * Hop-shim, this implement is constructed with 
a frame, somewhat in the manner of the common wheel- 
harrow. 1848 Jrnl. R. Agric. Soc. IX. 555 It is not neces- 
sary for the *hop-tiers to wait until there are three hines for 
every pole loog enough to tie. 1877 Bartlett Diet. Amer. 
(ed, 4), ^Hop-tree, . . the fruit, a wafer-like seed, grows in 
clusters. 1890 Chambers' Encycl., Hop-tree . . also called 
Shruhby Trefoil, is planted as an ornamental plant. 1855 
London's Encycl. Plants 648 *Hop-trefoil. .is cultivated 
along with the perennial clover. 1866 Treas. Bot. 1170/1 
The Procumbent or Hop Trefoil of the botanist must not 
be confounded with the Hop Trefoil of the farmer, which 
is the Medicago lupulina. 1707-11 J. Mortimer Husb. (!.), 
Have the poles without forks, otherwise it will be trouble- 
some to part the *hop vines and the poles. 1884 Harper's 
Mag. Aug. 440/1 The cultivation of the hop vine. 1884 
Marv Wilkins Ibid. Oct. 790/1 She made *hop yeast. 
Hop(hpp),^. 2 [f. Hop*.!] 

1. An act, or lhe action, of hopping; a short 
spring or leap, esp. on one foot. 

1508 DtNaAR Gold. Targe 19 For mirth of May, wyth 
skippis and wyth hoppis. 1600 Surplet Counlrie Farme 
11. 1. 323 [Hel is lead by the hops and skips, turnings and 
windings of his hraine. 1611 Cotgr., Cahot, the iumpe, hop, 
or iog of a coach, etc, in a rugged, or uneven, way. 1834 
Beckforo Italy I. 125 AH of a hop with toads and locusts. 
1888 Longm. Mag. XI. 4S3» 1 thought I'd take the ball on 
the hop. . - 

b. humorously, A leap or step m dancing : cf. 2. 

1C79 Gosson^A. <4£«r*(Arb.)33 He gaueDauncers great 
stipends for selling their hopps. 1812 W. Tennant Anstcr 
F. tv. xiv, And scour with majesty of hop the ground. 

2. slang or colloq. A dance ; a danemg-party, 
esp. of an informal or nnceremonious kind. 

1731 Read's Weekly Jrnl. 9 Jan. t Near an hundred people 
of both sexes . .dancing to the musick of two sorry fiddles. . 
it was called a three-penny hop. 1744-5 ^ as - Delany in 
Life 4 Corr. (1861) II. 335 Our little hop . . was appointed 
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for Wednesday. 1771 Smollett Humph. CI. 5 June, The 
vulgar . . now thrust themselves into all assemblies from a 
ridotto at St. Tames to a hop at Rotherhithe. 1797 Sporting 
Mag. X. 73 The most famous Dancing Assembly, or, as it is 
vulgarly called, the genteelest Hop, that ever was known 
in London. 1831 Lady Granville Lett. (1894) II. 98 On 
Friday, at my hop, it was known that there was a majority 
against us. 1880 Scribner's Mag. XX. 917/2 A party of 
youths and . . maidens . . dressed for a bop. 

3. Hop, step, and jump (also hop, skip, and 
jump ; hop, step y and leap, etc.). a. as sb. The 
action of making these three movements in succes- 
sion ; an athletic exercise in which the players try 
who can cover most gronnd with this sequence of 
movements. Also trans/, and. Jig. 

ai'jig Aooison (J.), When my wiogs are on, I can go 
above a hundred yards at a hop, step, and jump. 1785 Burns 
Holy Fair Hi, The third cam up, hap—step— a n { lowp, As 
light as ony Iambic. 1810 Scott Let. to Southey 20 May 
in Lockkart, I omitted no opportunity, .of converting my 
dog-trot into a hop-step-and-jump. 1816 Mao. D'AaDLAY 
Lett. 2 Apr., Your kind father . . instantly ran downstairs, 
with a bop, skip, and a jump. 1819 Blackw. Mag. V. 613/1 
A match at hop-step-and jump between Tickler and Dr. 
Scott 1858 Mavhew Upper Rhine v. § 2 (i860) 263 It 
seems literally but a hop, skip, and a jump, from one. .shelf 
of crags to the other. 

b. aiirib. or as adj. Of the nature of, or char- 
acterized by, such a saltatory motion. Also fig. 

1783 WoLCOTT {P. Pindar) Odes to R. A. s s vi. Wks. 1812 
1. 62 A hop and step and jump mode of inditing. 1808 Scott 
Autobiog. in Lockhart (1837) *• »♦ 44 Surprise that, after 
such a hop-step.and*jump perusal, I knew as much of the 
book. 1869 Mrs. Palliser Brittany 248 The dancers., 
sidle round in a kind of hop-skip-and-a-jump step. 1893-6 
Caleud. Univ. Nebraska 233 It is not designed to give a hop- 
skip-and-jump star lecture course. 

c. as vb. intr. To make this movement ; to pro- 
ceed with irregular saltatory action. Also fig. 

1815 SHEaiOAN Let. to Mrs. Sheridan 27 Apr., Mind 
I don't hop, step, and jump through a book as some certain 
people do. 1891 Mrs. Walforo Mischief Monica III. 21 
We pay the porter.. and hop-skip-and-jump into the train. 

Hop (h^p), v.l Pa. t. and pple. hopped, hopt 
(hppt). Also 2 oppe, 3-6 hoppe, 6- Sc. hap. 
[OE. hoppian, corresp. to ON., Sw. hoppa, Da. 
hoppe ; also MHG., mod.G. hopfen, early mod.Fl. 
hoppen (Kilian) :— OTeut. *hoppdjan } co-radicate 
with *huppjan, (see Hip v. 1 ), also with High 
Ger. dial, hoppen {\—*hopp6n \—*hubb6ri) and OE. 
hoppctan to jump about. The OTeut. stem hupp-, 
prob. represented a pre-Teut. kupn- from root kup- : 
cf. OSlav. kiipftiXo hop, leap.] 

1. intr. To spring a short way upon the ground 
or any surface with an elastic or bounding move- 
ment, or a succession of such movements : said of 
persons, animals, and things. Formerly a general 
synonym of hap ; now implying a short or undig- 
nified leap (pern, by association with b). 

. c 1000 jElfric Horn. 1. 202 Da blissode min cild on minum 
innoSe, and hoppode on^ean his Drihten. ^1230 Halt 
Meid. 17 And te deoueles hoppen. 1387 Trevisa Higdett 
(Rolls) VII. 285 panne Lanfrank hopped for joye. 1398 
— Barth. De P. R. xvm. iv. (1495) 751 The lambe hoppith 
and lepeth tofor the folke. £1440 York Myst. xxxi. 164 
0 1 my harte hoppis for joie. 1535 Coveroale i Kings 
xviii. 26 They [Baal's priests] hopped aboute the altare, as 
their vse was to do. — Ps. lxviifi]. 16 Why hoppe ye so, ye 
greate hilles? 1590 Spenser F. Q. n. i. 43 If any drop Of 
fiuing bloud yet in her veynes did hop. 1597 Montgomkrie 
Cher He <$r Sloe 17, I saw the hurcheon and the hair . . Wer 
happing to and fro. 163a J. H a vwaro tr. Biondi's Eromena 
181 The fawoc.that plaid skipping and hopping round 
about him. 1758 Gray Let. in Poems (1775) 261 Mr. 
Shenstone .. goes hopping along his own gravel-walks, and 
never deviates from the beaten paths. 1758 in Doran *Mann * 
<$• Manners (1876) II. t 18 Count Lorenzi hopped in, in the 
evening. x8z4 Scott Redgauntlet Let. xi, Bullets happed 
aff his buff.coat like hailstanes from a hearth. 

b. spec. Of animals : To move by leaps with 
both or all the feet at once, as opposed to walking 
or running : said esp. of small birds, frogs, grass- 
hoppers, sand-hoppers, fleas, and the like. 

c 2440 Promp. Parv. 246/1 Hoppyn as fleys, or froschys, 
or other lyke, salio. 1590 Shaks. Mids. N. v. i. 401 Hop 
as light as bird from brier. 1657 R. Licon Barbadoes (1673) 
60 They are a kind of Stares, for they walk, and do not hop 
as other birds. ^1813 A. Wilson Discons. Wren Wks. 
(1846) 98 But lanely, lanely aye I'll bap, 'Mang auld stane- 
dykes and braes, a 1845 Hooo Mermaid Margate ix, She 
hopt like a Kangaroo ! c 1850 Arab. Nts. (Rtldg.) 405 The 
bird, .flew upon the table, .hopping from dish to dish. 1871 
R. Ellis Catullus iii. a The sparrow.. Hopping round her, 
about her, hence or hither. 

c. Of a person : To spring or leap on one foot, 
or move onwards by a succession of such leaps. 

1700 T. BaowN tr. Fresny's Amnsem. Ser. <$■ Com. 57 
They [women] Hop always upright with one Foot upon the 
Ground. 1711 Steele Sped. No. 6 r 2 A Man .. hopping 
instead of walking. 187a Huxley Fhys. vii. 165 The thigh- 
bone of the leg. .is bent up towards the body and not used, 
in the action of hopping. 

2. To dance (for which it is now only a playful 
expression) ; also with cognate obj. 

1 1386* Chaucer Reevis Prol. 22 We hoppen ay, whil that 
the world wol pype. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 2+6/1 Hoppyn, 
or skyppyn .., salto. 1500-20 DuNBAa Poems liii. 25 He 
hoppet lyk a pillie wantoun. 1546 J. Hevwood Prov. (1867) 
71 Where all thy pleasure is, hop hoore, pipe theefe. 1791 
Wolcott (P. Pindar) Magpie <$■ Robin Wks. 1812 II. 475 
And hops like modern Beaus in Country-dances. 1806 



Morn. Herald in Spirit Pub. frnls. (1&07) X. 266 She . . 
snapped the small bone of her right leg in hopping a reel 
with Lord Sligo. 1825 Brockett, Hop, to dance. 

3. To limp. 

1700 Dryden Iliad 1. 769 The limping Smith . . hopping 
here and there (.himself a jest). 1724 De Foe Mem. Cavalier 
{1840) 235 Away he hops with his crutch. 1814 D. H. 
O' Brian Captiv. Escape 46, 1 insisted upon their leaving 
me in the rear, to hop on and struggle for myself . . I . . 
limped on with the assistance of my club. 

4. trans. To hop about (a place), b. To hop 
or jump over. 

1 791 Wolcott (P. Pindar) Rights of Kings Wks. 1812 II. 
423 Poor Bird, whom fate oft cruelly assails.. To hop 
a garden, and hunt snails. Mod. I could hop that easily. 

5. To cause to hop. 

i860 Lo. Dundonalo Autobiog. Seaman I. xv. 260 These 
guns were got on board by means of hawsers carried from the 
frigate to the cliff, one end being made fast to the masthead. 
By the application of the capstan and tackles the guns were 
thus hopped on board. 

6. Phrases, a. Hop the twig (slang) : to depart, 
go off, or be dismissed suddenly ; (also simply hop, 
hop off) to die. 

1797 Mary Rodinson IValsingham IF. 279 Must look in 
upon the rich old jade, before she hops off. I bid. IV. 280 
[He] kept his bed three days, and hopped the twig on the 
fourth. 1828 Craven Dial., Hop, to die. Ibid., Hop, 'to 
hop the twig', to run away in debt. 1870 Miss Bbidgman 
R. Lynne II. xiv. 289 If old Campbell hops the twig. 

b. Hop headless : see Headless i b. Hop step 
(skip) and jump : see Hop sb$ 3 c. 

7. Comb, hop-about, {a) the action of hopping 
about, a dance ; (/>) name for an apple dumpling ; 
hop-ball, some game with a ball ; hop-crease 

= Hop-scotch ; hop-frog = Leap-frog ; f hop- 
legged a lame in the leg (cf. 3) ; t hop-my-fool, 
some gambling game. Also Hop-o'-my-thumb. 

1593 Bacchus Bonntie in Harl. Misc. (Malh.) If. 27s The 
pots danced for joy the old *hop about commonly called 
Sellengar's Round. 1820 Sporting Mag. {N. S.) VI. 93 She 
made.. four and twenty hop-a-bouts— apple dumplings— out 
of one pound of flour. 1811 Ibid.XXX.Vlll. 223 A particular 
game denominated *Hop-Ball. 1803 W. Taylob in Ann. 
Rev. I. 354 Flying kites, knuckling marbles, chuck-half- 
penny and *hop-crease. a 1825 Forby Voe. E. Anglia, 
Hop-crease, the game among boys more commonly called 
hop-scotch . . A scotch is a cut or crease. 1720 Gordon & 
TaENCHARD Indep. Whig No. 32 r 13 He bows, .and ducks 
his Head, as if he was playing at *Hop Frog. 1714 Savage 
Art Prudence 257 *Hop4egg'd, Hump-bacVd .. never did 
any thing that was either Good or Honest. 1824 Galt 
Rot he/an II. 111. i. 8 The slouched and the slovenly., 
wrangled at skittles and toss*my-luck, and bent eagerly over 
the *hop-my-fool tahles. 

Hop (h?p), [f. Hop sbS\ 

1. trans. To impregnate or flavour with hops. 
(Chiefly used in passive.) 

*S7* J« Jones Bathes Buckstone 10 a, Ale, neyther to new, 
nor to stale, not ouerhopped. 1587 Harrison England 11. 
vi. (1877) 1. 160 The drinke. .being well hopped it lasteth 
longer. 1605 Camoen Rem. (1637) 287 A man of worship, 
whose beere was better hopped then maulted. 1738 Swift 
Pol. Conversat. 165, I never taste Malt Liquor ; but they 
say, 'tis well hopt. 1830 M. Donovan Dom. Econ. I. 163 
Malt liquors which have been highly hopped will at length 
lose all bitterness, and become powerfully acid. 

2. intr. Of the hop-plant : To produce hops. 
1848 Jml. R. Agric. Soc. IX. 11. $54 They climb the poles 

fast, .but do not. .hop so well. /bid. 557 The Goldings do 
not hop down generally so low as many other sorts. 

3. To gather or pick hops : see Hopping vbl. sb.- 
Hop, obs. form of Hap v.% Hope. 

Hop- in Hop-Monday, -tide, erron. form of 
Hock- ; cf. Hob-. 

1528 Churchw. Acc. St. Dunstan*s, Canterb., Item the 
furst ^ere of Hopmunday of strayngers and the parysshyns 
vijr. \\yd. 1558 laid.. Money gathryd att Hopptyde last past. 

Ho*p-dog. (X Hop sb> + Dog.] 

1. A tool for drawing hop-poles out of the ground. 
1796 J. Boys Agric. Kent (18 13) 56 A hop-dog, to wrench 

up the poles, costs 5s. 1880 C. M. Mason 40 Shires 397 
The cutter with his 'hop-dog* (which has a hook on one 
side and a knife on the other), cuts the viae near the roots. 

2. A green caterpillar which infests the hop-bine. 
1887 in Kent. Gloss. 

Hope (bJup), sb.* Forms : 1 hopa, 2- hope ; 
also 4 hoppe, ope, Sc. hape, 4-6 hop, 5 hoype, 
howpe, 5-6 hoop(e, 6 hoape, Sc. hoip, houpe, 
6- Sc. houp, howp (haup). [Late OE. hopa, 
earlier td-hopa, wk. masc, corresp. to OLG. tdhopa, 
MLG. and MDu. (m. and f.) hope, Du. hoop ; not 
in OHG. ; MHG., Ger. hoffe ; Sw. hopp, Da. haab 
(from LG.). This word, with its cognate vb. (OE. 
hopian t MDu. etc. hopcn\ is recorded first in OE., 
and seems to have belonged originally to the Saxon 
and Low G. domain, and thence to have spread 
into HG. and Scandinavian.] 

1. Expectation of something desired ; desire com- 
bined with expectation. 

C1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 193 Habbeftrihte bileueto brunie 
and hope to hejme. a 1225 A ncr. R. 78 Ine silence & ine 
hope schal beon ower strencSe. 138a Wyclif Rom. iv. 18 
The which Abraham ajens hope bileuede in to hope. 1435 
Misyn Fire of Love 11. v. 78 Hoype my sawle chastisis. 
1504 Atkvnson tr. De Imitatione rv. vii. 269 Humble hoope. 
c i$6o A. Scott Poems (S.T.S.) xv. 3 Art thow no 1 wantoun, 
hail], and in gud howp. 1579 Tomson Calvin's Serm. Tim. 
225/2 When the Churche was in bondage, and vtterly out of 



hope. 1597 Montcomerie Cherrie <$• Sine 464 Luik quhair 
to licht before thou loup, And slip na certenty for Houp. 
1690 Locke Hum. Und. n. xxi. § 9 (R.) Hope is that plea, 
sure in the mind, which every one finds in himself upon the 
thought of a profitable future enjoyment of a thing, which 
is apt to delight him. 1732 Pope Est. Man 1. 95 Hope 
springs eternalin the human breast. 178 1 CowpEa Hope 167 
Hope, as an anchor firm and sure, holds fast The Christian 
vessel, and defies the blast. 1838 Tmirlwall Greece xliii. 
V. 293 While the public mind was thus suspended between 
hope and fear. 1850 Tennyson In Mem. Iv, I . . call To 
what I feel is Lord of all, And faintly trust the larger hope. 
1868 Bain Mettt. 4 Mor. Sc. in. xii. § 5 This is the emotion 
of Hope, which is ideality coupled with belief. 

b. Const, of (that which is hoped for), or with 
clause introduced by that, or (arch.) with infin. 

c 1000 iELFaic Horn. I. 568 Ne bepaece E2echias eow mid 
leasum hopan, Jraet God eow .. ahredde. 1297 R. Glouc. 
(1724) 456 Vor hope J>at per bt\> mo. a 1300 Cursor M. 
2835$ 1° no P e °^ forgiuenes. 1375 Babbour Bruce 11. 89, 
I haiff gret hop he sail be king, c 1375 Sc. Leg. % Saints, 
Vtncentins 216 Men . . sal hafe na hape til vndirstande. 
c 1386 Chaucer Prol. 88 In hope to stonden in his lady 
grace. 1548 Hall Chron., Hen. V 68 b, Beyng in good 
nope that al his affaires should prosperously succede. 1603 
Shaks. Mens, for M. 111. i. 4, I haue hope to Hue, and am 
prcpar'd to die. 1653 Milton Hirelings (1659) 10 In hope 
..that preaching.. would prove gainful. 1781 Gibbon Decl. 
<$• F. II. 133 It was only in a field of battle that he could 
assert his innocence with any hope of success. 1842 Tenny- 
son The Voyage viii, And still we follow'd. . In hope to gain 
upon her flight, 

c. In plural ; often in singular sense, esp. in 
phr. in hopes. Const, as in b. 

1613 PuacHAS Pilgrimage (1614) 523 We will borrow of 
them to pay your hopes, by this long introduction sus- 
pended. 1659 B. HAaais ParivaVs Iron Age 215 They 
continued still upon their guard in hopes of better times. 
1660-1 Marvell Corr. Wks. 1872-5 II. 44 God be praised, 
there is all good hopes of her recovery. 1702 T. Logan in 
Pennsylv. Hist. Soc. Mem. IX. 04 Hearing he was past 
hopes, I went to visit him the day before he departed. 170a 
Aooison Dial. Medals ii. Misc. Wks. 1727 III. 128, 1 
was in hopes you would have shown us our own Dation. 
1849 Macau lay Hist. Eng. v. I. 662 Great hopes were en- 
tertained at Whitehall that Cornish would appear to have 
been concerned : but these hopes were disappointed. 1864 
Tennyson En. Ard. 620 His hopes to see his own.. Not 
yet had perish 'd. 

d. Personified ; esp. as one of the three heavenly 
Graces. (1 Cor. xiii. 13.) 

1382 Wycuf 1 Cor. xiii. 13 Now forsothe dwellen feith, 
hope, and charitc, thes thre. 1782 Han. More David v. 52 
Fair Hope, with smiling face but ling'ring foot. 1799 
Campbell Pleas. Hope 1, Oh ! sacred Truth ! thy triumph 
ceased a while, And Hope, thy sister, ceased with thee to 
smile. 18.. Chr. Worosw. Hymn * Graciojis Spirit* v, 
Faith and hope and love we see Joining hand iuhand agree. 

2. Feeling of trust or confidence. Obs. exc. as 
biblical archaism, with mixture of sense 1. 

ciooo i^LFRic Horn. I. 350 Geleaffullum mannum mst% 
beon micel truwa and hopa to Sam menniscumGode Criste. 
c 1200 Vices <fr Virtues 33 Ne haue Su hope to golde ne to 
seluer. 1382 Wyclif Ps. cxlv[i]. 5 His hope [is] in the Lord 
his God. a 1400-50 A lexander 1859 So sadly in soueraynete 
he set neuire his hope. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems Ixvi. 97 
The formest hoip 3U that I haue . . Is in 3our Grace. 1548 
Hall Chron., Hen. VII 49b, To the whiche saiynges. .the 
freer perceaved hope to be geven. 1576 Fleming Panopl. 
Epist. 99 Our private friendship, . . upon hope and affiance 
whereof, I presume to be your petitioner. 1707 Freino 
Peterborow's Cond. Sp. 174 My hopes then are all in you. 
1867 G. Macdonalo Disciple xxv, Though the sky be dim, 
My hope is in the sky. 

+ 3. Expectation (without implication of desire, 
or of a thing not desired) ; prospect. Obs. 

13. . E. E. A Hit. P.B. 713 J?enne ar^ed Abraham .. For 
hope of be harde hate pat hy}t hatz oure lorde. c 1375 Sc. 
Leg. Saints, Clement 193 Gret hope had he, pat his modir 
in £e se Was drownyt. c 1440 CAPGaAVE Life St. Kath. 11. 
419 To hem pat be in dwere And eke in hope for to be 
hange and drawe. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. I. 16 In hoip 
agane that tha sould neuir meit. 

4. transf. Ground of hope ; promise. 

c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Nycholns 579 Oyl rycht clerc.for 
seknes sere Gaf hop and but. 1535 Coveroale Prov, xxvi. 
! 12 There is more hope in a foole then in him. 1613 Purchas 
Pilgrimage (161/) 850 He which at one blow can kill a Cap- 
tive, is of the greatest hopes. 1633 Ford Broken Ht. v. 11, 
Never lived gentleman of greater merit, Hope or abihment 
to steer a kingdom. 1676 tr. Guillat teres Voy. Athens 349 
A Child of great hopes. 1847 Tennyson Princess 1. 167 
Hills that look'd across a land of hope. 

b. A person or thing that gives hope or promise 
for the future, or in which hopes are centred. 

a 1225 Juliana 65 pu art hope of beale • pu art rihtwises 
weole. a 1300 Cursor M. 23929 Leuedi . . pat es nu mi hope. 
1382 Wyclif i Tim. i. 1 Jhesu Crist oure hope. 1526 
Tinoale Col. i. 27 Christ in you, the hope of glory. 170a 
Pope Dryope 9 Her tender mother's only hope and pride. 
1876 E. Mellor Priesih. viii. 390 ? f , the adult population 
are the despair of the priests, the children are their hope. 

c. An object of hope ; that which is hoped for. 
138a Wvclif Prov. xiii. 12 Hope that is deferrid torment- 

eth the soule. — Rom. viii. 24 Hope that is seyn, is not 
hope. 1526 Tinoale Tit. ii. 13 Lokinge for that blessed 
hope, and glorious apperenge of the mighty god. c 1600 
Shak<;. Sonn. cxliii, If thou catch thy hope, turn back to me. 
1632 J. Haywaro tr. BiondVs Eromena 122 The Prince thus 
frustrated of his first hope, came running. 1816 Shelley 
Alastor 32 Staking his very life on some dark hope. 

% See also Forlorn hope. 

5. Comb, chiefly objective and instrumental.^ 
1580 StONEY Arcadia 111. (1724) II. 477 Hope-grving 

phrases. 1598 Sylvester Du Bartas 11. ii. I. Ark 362 Then 
hope-cheer'd Noah.. Sends forth the Crow. 1817 Shelley 
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Pr. A titan. I. 10 Baffled with blast of hope-consuming shame. 
i8aa Lamb Elia Ser. L Decay Beggars, The cheerful and 
hope-stirring tread of the passenger. 1892 Jusserano French 
Ambass. 160 The hope- forbidding testimony of Pytheas. 

Hope (,h*'P), sb-' 1 Forms: 1 hop, 4 hopp', 6 
hoppe, Sc. hoip, 8 Sc. houp, 3- hope. [OE. hop 
app. recorded only in combination (e. g. fenhop, 
mdrhop : see sense 1). It is doubtful whether all 
the senses belong orig. to one word. With sense 3 
cf. ON. hdp ' a small land-locked bay or inlet, salt 
at flood tide and fresh at ebb* (Vigf.).] 

1. A piece of enclosed land, e. g. in the midst of 
fens or marshes or of waste land generally. 

a 1000 in Kemble Cod. Dipl. VI. 243 Maedwaegan hop and 
wassan mxd oS done breos die. cizoo Merton Coif. Rec. 
No. 1259 (Essex), Unam hopam marisci in villa de Westille* 
bene, quae hopa iacet in extrema hoparum mearum versus 
orientatem quae vocantur tandhope, extendentem versus 
austrum a hopo Leuenoth. 1323-4 ibid. No. 1260 (Essex), 
Unam hopam marisci continentem duas acras cum perti- 
nentiis sicut fossatis undique includitur. 1468 WillofHey- 
•ward (Somerset Ho.), Mesuagium vocat. le Bakhous cum 
quadam domo vocal, le stable & vno hope & vna Wallia. 
1500 Will 0/ N. Brown (ibid.), Crofts lands marshes hopes 
& walles. 1607 Norden Surv. Dial. 205, I have planted 
an Ozier hope (for so they call it in Essex, and in some 
places an Ozier bed) in a surrounded ground, fit before for 
no vse, for the too much moisture and ouerflowing of it. 

2. A small enclosed valley, esp. * a smaller open- 
ing branching ont from the main dale, and running 
up to the mountain ranges ; the upland part of a 
mountain valley ' ; a blind valley. Chiefly in south 
of Scotl. and north-east of England, where it enters 
largely into local nomenclature, as in Hopehirh, 
Hopetoun, Hope-head, Drykope, Grcenhopc, Rams- 
hope, Ridlees Hope, etc. 

1378 Durh. Halm. Rolls (Surtees) 143 Quod nullus eorum 
snccidat bent infra le hopp* sine licencia. ? a 1400 Morte 
Arth. 2503 Thorowe hopes and hymlande hillys and ober. 
a 1400-50 Alexander 5390 So bai come till a caue .. Be- 
twene twa hillis in a hope, and herberd all ni^t. 1542 
Nnvminsier Cartul. (Surt.) Introd. 18 Such as inhahyte in 
one of those hoopes, valves, or graynes cannot heare the fraye, 
outecrye, or exclamacon of suche as dwell in an other 
hoope or valley npon the other syde of the said mountayne. 
1596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. 11. 163 Ouer 
hil and hoip, bank and bra. a 1697 Aubrev Nat. Hist. 
Surrey 17 19) IV. 164 A long Hope (i.e. according to Virgil, 
Deductus Vallis) in the most pleasant and delightful Soli- 
tude. 1805 Forsyth Beauties Scotl. 1 1, isr The hills are 
every where intersected by small streams called bums. 
These flowing in a deep bed. form glens or hollows, pro- 
vincially called hopes. 1893 Northuntbld. Gloss., Hope, . .the 
inch ordnance map of Northumberland gives seventy-three 
place names having this termination. In the county of 
Durham forty such occur. 1895 Crockett Men of Moss- 
hags ix. 67 Wide green holms and deep blind 4 hopes' or 
hollows among the mountains. 

3. An inlet, small bay, haven. 

c 14*5 Wyntoun Ckron. vi. xx. 2499 And in Saynt Mar- 
gretys Hope belyve Off propyre nede than till arryve. 1535 
Stewart Crcn. Scot. II. 673 Tha tnke land richt far vp into 
Forth, Into ane place . . Sanct Margaretis-hoip is callit at 
this da. 1587 Fleming Contn. Holittsked III. 1379/2 Being 
by contrarie winds driuen to staie against Erith, at Graues- 
end, in Tilberie hope. 1756 Rolt Diet. Tr<uie, Hope, a 
station for ships in the mouth of the river Thames, below 
Gravesend. 1818 Scorr Br. Lamm, xii, A little hamlet 
which straggled along the side of a creek formed by the 
discharge of a small hrook into the sea. . It was called Wolf's 
Hope {i.e. Wolf's Haven\ 1887 Kent. Gloss., Hope, a place 
of anchorage for ships. 

Hope (h<?ap), v. Forms: see Hope sb. 1 [OE. 
hop tan , ME. hopien, hopen, corresp. to MLG., 
MDu., Du. hopen OLG. *hop6n. Not known in 
OHG. ; in MHG. hoffen is rare, and chiefly MG., 
not the regular word for ' to hope * : like the cor- 
resp. sb. the vb. appears to have belonged orig. 
to the English and Saxon-Frankish domain, and 
thence to have spread in later times over Germany 
and Scandinavia.] 

1. inlr. To entertain expectation of something 
desired; to look (mentally) with expectation. 
Const, t after, f of (obs.), for ; also with 

indirect passive. 

971 BHckl. Horn. 87 We to binum htdercyme hopodan & 
hyhtan. c 1205 Lav. 17936 Ah ne hope bu to rasde of heom 
bat liggeS dede. c 1290 S. Eng. Leg. 1. 291/97 Ne hopie ich 
nou^t f>ere-fore. c 1400 Cato's Mor. 203 in Cursor M. App. 
iv. 1672 Qnen bou art atte disese, hope ofter better ese. 
1553 Eden Treat. Newe Ind. (Arb.) 39 This nanigation . . 
was not brought to the ende hoped for. 1595 T. Beding- 
peld tr. MackiavellTs Florentine Hist. 140 The Earle. . 
shut hiroselfe vp in Poppi, not hoping of any aide, c 1600 
My Lady is Pulcritud 26 in Montgomerie's Poems (1887) 
279 Houping aganis all houp. 1659 B. Harris Parivats 
Iron Age 29, I can hope for no support in the equity of [ 
my cause. 1726 Adv. Capt. R. Boyle 16 Come, hope for 
the best, said I. 1850 Tennyson In Mem. cxii, Hope could 
never hope too much, In watching thee from hour to hour. 
Mod. I hoped for better things from him. 

t b. With lo,for: To look for, expect (without 
implication of desire): =4. Obs. rare. 

1303 R. Bru nne HandtSynne 6968 He yn be feuer lay, And 
to be debe he hopede weyl. 1599 H. Buttes Dyets drie 
Dinner Ep. Bed. A vij, Neither can 1 hope for, at either of 
your hands, any ungentle or discourteous censure. 

2. inlr. To trnst, have confidence. Const. + to, 
f on (obs.), in (obs. exc. as biblical archaism ; now 
only a strong case of sense 1). 



c 888 K. /Elfred Boeth. xlii, Hit nys no unnyt fct we 
hopien to Gode. c 1000 y^LFaic Horn. 1. 256 Ne hi ne hopian 
on heora unjjewissum welan. c 1200 Moral Ode 31 in Trin. 
Coll. Horn. 221 Ne hopie wif to hire were ne were to his 
wiue. a 1325 Prose Psalter li[i]. 7 He hoped in be multi- 
tude of his riches. 1548 Hall Ckron., Hen. VI 176 The 
lordes lyenge at Caleys, hopiDg in their frendes within the 
realme. a 1605 Montgomery Misc. Poems li. 43 Bot I houp 
in the goddes Hemene. 161 1 Bible Ps. cxix. 49 The word 
..upon which thou hast caused me to hope. 1855 Cath. 
Winkworth Hymn, Leave God to order all thy ways, And 
hope in Him whate'er hetide. 

3. tram. To expect with desire, or to desire with 
expectation ; to look forward to (something desired), 
a. with simple object {-hope for, sense 1). Now 
chiefly poetic. 

c xooo jElfric Horn. I. 250 We beoS haebbende Sass fce we 
aer hopedon. a 1240 Ureisun in Cott. Horn. 183 pu al bet 
ic hopie. a 1340 HAMpoLE/W/*rxxvi. 6 And hope pe victory 
thoro his help. ^1374 Chaucer Boeth. t. pr. iv. 10 By 
whiche lettres I am accused tn han hooped the fredom of 
Roome. 1567 Gude <fr Godlie B. (S. T. S.) 124, I grant, 
1 haif done wrang, Nocht hopeand help of the. 1603 B. 
Jonson Sejanus v. x. Wks. (Rtldg.) 172/2 Dost thou hope 
fortune to redeeme thy crimes ? 1676 DavoEN A urengz. iv. 
i, Strange cozenage ! none would live past years again ; Yet 
all hope pleasure in what yet remain. 179a S. Rogers 
Pleas. Mem. 1. 350 With looks that asked yet dared not 
hope relief 1837 Dickens Pickw. ii, The conviction that 
be had nothing to hope from his friend's fears. 1872 
Ruskin Fors Clav. xxii. 28, I have not time to ask Mr. 
Sillar's permission, but hope his pardon for assuming it. 

b. with obj. clanse. (In mod. colloq. use often 
' in weakened sense, expressing little more than a 

desire that the event may happen, or (with clause 
in pres. or past) that the fact may turn ont to be 
as stated.) 

^1050 Byrhtferth's Hattdboc in Anglia VIII. 32s Ic 
hopifce baet cherubin se maera aet wesan wylle. a 1225 
Ancr. R. 430 lch hopie bet hit schal beon .. swu8e biheue. 
c 1350 Will. Palerne 1097, I hope to henene king mi help 
schal nou3t fayle. ^1449 Pecock Repr. 11. xiii. 223 It is to 
hope that . . thei schulen no longer so erre. 1590 Shaks. 
Com. Err. ill. L 54 You'll let vs in I hope? 1660 Boyle 
New Exp. Phys. Meek. Pref. 4, 1 have in another treatise. . 

fiven a particular, and, I hope, a satisfactory account. 1738 
wift PoL Conversat. 123 Thirty bad Bits, and Two good 
ones, .but I hope, you have got one of the two good ones. 
1804 W. Gilpin Sertn. III. xxxviii. (R.), He hoped you would 
consider the debt of little consequence, i860 Tyndall Glac. 
1. xL 70 We hoped that no repetition of the process would 
occur. 1865 W. G. Palgrave Arabia 1. 114 He enters with 
a 'hope I don't intrude* air. 

c. with infinitive. 
1297 R. Glouc (1724) 220 He . . hopede to wynne Rome, 

wanne he come eft a}e. c 1305 Judas Iscar. 34 in E. E. P. 
(1862) 108 Glad beo was and hopede of him to habbe an 
hcire. c 1400 Destr. Troy 8006 pai . . hopit in haste . . the mater 
to here. 1574 Churchyard Wolsey xlvi. in Mirr. Mag. 
(1815) II. 495, I hoapt to come hefore the king. 1659 B. 
Harris ParivaVs Iron Age 29 Cardinal Wolsey. .hoped to 
come to be Pope by the recommendation of the Emperour. 
1738 Swift Pol. Conversat. 178 When may we hope to 
see you again in London ? 1857 Buckle Civiliz. I. viL 423 
Violent measures, by which the King hoped to curb the 
colonies. 

f4. To expect or anticipate (without implica- 
tion of desire) ; to suppose, think, suspect. Obs. 

c 1330 R. Ban nne Ckron. Wace (Rolls) 4429, 1 hope lulyus 
had drawen hit out. Ibid. 15842 Non hoped til hym no 
gyle, a 1340 Hampole Psalter ix. 1 comm., I hope had he 
beyne a rightwisman he had noght sayd swa, c 1386 
Chaucer Reeve's T. 109 Our Manciple I hope he wil be 
deed, a 1400-50 Alexander 3548, I hope bou wenes at we 
be like to bire lethire Persyns. 15. . Tanner Tamw. in 
Puttenham Eng. Poesie (Arb.) 263, 1 hope I shall be hanged 
to morrow. 1571 Satir. Poems Reform, xxvt. 113 Qunat 
man did hoip of Grange now dois appeir..He dois Rebell 
and will not serue the King. 1632 Rowley Worn, never 
vexed 11. in Hazl. Dodsley XII. 132, I hope thou'lt vex me 
. . I shall rail and curse thee, I hope. 
5. trans. To bring by hoping, nonce-ztse. 
1720 Lett.fr. Lond. Jrnl. (1721) 60 Some hope them- 
selves., into a Halter, but few intD their Wishes. 
Hope, obs. form of Hoop. 
Hopeable (hju'pab'l), a. rare. [f. Hope v. + 
-able.] That may be hoped for. 
161 1 Cotgr., Espcrable, hopeahle, fit to be hoped for. 

Hoped (hJupt) , ///. a. [f. Hope v. + -ee>i.] 
1. Expected with desire : see Hope v. 3. 
1573 Tusses Husb. cvi. (1878) 196 This was both God and 
man, of Jewes the hoped king. 1579 Spenser Skcpk. Cal. 
Dec. 100 All my hoped gaine is lurnd to scathe. 1625 
Modell Wit 62 b, Shall .. all my hoped ioyes be defeated in 
a moment? 1685 H. More Illustr. 300 Which are the 
hoped Consequences thereof. 

b. Now usually hoped-for : see Hope v. i . 
1593 Shaks. 3 Hen. VI, iv. viii. or Cold hiting Winter 
marres our hop d-for Hay. 1694 Salmon Bates* Disp. Ded. 
(1713) Aijb, This Book, which, through your Benignity, 
cannot go without its hop'd-for Effects, i860 Pusey Min. 
Propk. 48s Two-fifths only of the hoped-for produce was 
yielded. 

1 2. Viewed or contemplated with hope ; about 
which hopes are entertained. Obs. 

1581 Ml lcaster Positions xli. (1887) 241 His most honored 
prince, and his best hoped pupill. 
3. Possessed of or imbued with hope. dial. 
1896 Barrie Marg. Ogilvy ii. (1897) 3t The Doctor says 
this morning that he is better hoped now, but at present we 
can say no more but only she is alive. 

Hopeful (hJu-pful),**. {sb.) [f.HopEj£J + -rrjL.] 
1. Fnll of hope; feeling or entertaining hope; 
expectant of that which is desired. 



1594 Shaks. Rich. Ill, 1. it 24 Childe. .Whose vgly and 
vnnaturall Aspect May fright the hopefull Mother at the 
view. 1665 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (1677) 124 Hopeful of 
some reward. 1822 Jeffrey Let. lxxxix. in Cockburn Life 
1 1, The. .happiest, hopefulest, creature that ever set fortune 
at defiance. 1886 Ruskin Praeterita 1. vii. 220 A time of 
active and hopeful contentment for both the youog people, 
b. Expressive of hope. 

1607 Rowlands Guy, Earl Warw. Bt The comfort of a 
hopeful word bestowing. 1865 Dickens Mut. Fr. 1. iii, 1 1 
is likely enough that ten thousand other young men. .made 
the same hopeful remark in the course of the same evening. 

2. Causing or inspiring hope ; giving promise of 
success or future good, * promising ' : said of a 
person or thing on which one's hope is set, or con- 
cerning which hope is entertained ; sometimes 
ironically, of a young person who is likely to 
disappoint hopes. 

1568 Elizabeth Let. to Cecil in Strype Ann. Ref. (1709) 

I. li. 515 That she would allow honorary salaries to the acute 
and hopeful youth, for their maintenance in their studies 
there. 1592 Shaks. Rom. $ Jut. 1. ii. 15 Earth hath 
swallowed all my hopes but she, Shee's the hopefull Lady 
of my earth. 1647 in WoooVs Life (O.H.S.) I. 301 note, 
M oney to maintain hopeful students at the University. 1732 
Swift Sacram. Test Wks. 1761 III. 294 Which of the two 
is in the hopcfullest Condition to ruin the Church. 1768 
Goldsm. Good-n. Man \. Wks. (Globe) 6ir/i Here comes 
his hopeful nephew; strange, goodnatured, foolish, open- 
hearted. 1865-6 H. Phillips Amer. Paper Curr. 11. 92 
Loans now seemed to afford a hopeful prospect of relief. 

b. as sb. (colloq.) A 'hopeful * boy or girl : chiefly 
ironical* (Sometimes as a ^w«j/-proper name.) 

1720 Duchess Ormond Let. 18 Apr. in Swift 's Wks. 
(1814) XV L 363 Else young Hopefol might have been in 
danger. 181 1 Byron Hints fr. Hor. 256 O'er hoards 
diminish 'd by young Hopeful's debts. 1842 C. Whitehead 
Richard Savage (1845) III. vi. 381 Some of the young 
hopefuls make their parents pay pretty smartly for their love. 

Hopefully (h^-pfuli), adv. [f. prec. + -LT2.] 
In a hopefnl manner ; with a feeling of hope ; with 
ground for hope, promisingly. 

a 1639 Wotton Life Dk. Buckh. in Reliq. (1672) 237 He 
left all bis female kindred .. either matched with peers of 
the realm actually, or hopefully with earls' sons and heirs. 
1846 H. Rogers Ess. (i860) 1. 171 The limits within which 
the human understanding can hopefully speculate. Mod. 
He set to work hopefully. 

Hopefulness (hJu'pfulnes). [f. as prec + 
-NESS*] The quality or state of being hopeful. 

1. The state of feeling or expressing hope. 

1628 Wither Brit. Rememb. in. 170, I scarcely held it 
worth my hopefhloesse. 1858 J, H. Newman Hist. Sk. 

II. 11. ii, Perhaps he exaggerated his own hopefulness, in 
order to increase hers. 1886 Hall Caine Son of Hagarwx. 
ix, Greta's eyes were full of a radiant hopefulness. 

2. The quality of inspiring hope ; promisingjiess. 
1651 Fuller's A bel Rediv., Zanchius 390 Zanchins in his 

youth shewing some testifications of hishopefulnesse. 1698 
Strype Life Sir T. Smith ii. (R.), While he was thus a 
student here . . notice was taken of his parts and hopefull- 
ness. Mod. The hopefulness of the political situation. 

Hopeite, hopite (h<?u-pait). Mm. [Named 
1823, after Dr. T . C. Hope of Edinburgh : see 
►iTE.j A phosphate of zinc found in greyish-white 
crystals, never accurately analyzed. 

1824 Trans. R. Soc. Edin. X. 107 Description of Hopeite, 
a New Mineral. 1834 T. Allan Min. 24 Sir David 
Brewster . . distinguished it by the name of Hopeite. 

Hopeless (hJ«r p les), a. [f. Hope sb?- + -less.] 

1. Destitute of hope ; having or feeling no hope; 
despairing. 

1590 Shaks. Com. Err. 1. i. 158 Hopelesse and helpelesse 
doth Egeao wend. 161 1 — Cymb. iv. iv. 27 Hopelesse To 
hane the courtesie your Cradle promis'd. 1659 Hammond 
On Ps. cii. 6, I am as destitute and hopeless of it as the 
most solitary Pelican. 1823 Scoresbv Whale Fishery 460 
On this [ice-floe] they spent a dismal and hopeless night. 
1884 Contemp. Rev. May 629 Is it surprising that the great 
army of the hopeless should forget the way to church? 

2. Of or concerning which there is no hope; 
despaired of, desperate. 

1566 Drant Horace, Sat. 11. ii. (R.), Hc.keepes it well, 
and warylye to helpe in hopelesse tyde. 1583 Stanyhurst 
A^neis u. (Arb.) 50 Laocoon. .al hoaples Hee striues. 1751 
Johnson Rambler No. 87 > 2 A sign of hopeless depravity, 
that though good advice was given, it wrought no reformat 
I tion. 1849 Macau lav Hist. Eng. vii. II. 185 He recovered 
from maladies which seemed hopeless. 1867 Fheem an Norm. 
Conq. I. v. 296 To reconcile the chronology is hopeless. 

f 3. Unhoped-for, unexpected. Obs. 

1590 Spenser F. Q. hi. v. 34 His watry eies . . He up gan 
lifte toward the azure skies, From whence descend all hope- 
lesse remedies. 1624 Capt. Smith Virginia iv. 160 Giuing 
thanks to God for so hopelesse a deliuerance. 

Hopelessly (h^plesli), adv. [f. prec + -ly2.] 
In a hopeless manner ; without or beyond hope ; 
so that there is no hope ; desperately. 

1616 Bealm. & Fl. Scomf. Lady i. i, EL Lo. Brother, is 
your last hope past? Y. Lo. Hopelessly past. 1646 S1R T. 
Browne Pseud. Ep. 1. iii. 8 Hopelesly continuing in mis- 
takes, they live and dye in their absurdities. 1838 Lvtton 
Alice 162 You are hopelessly in love with Miss Cameron. 
1873 Black Pr. Tku(e \\\\ t Never was . . sea-song sung so 
hopelessly without spirit. 

Hopelessness (h(3u-plesnes). [f. as prec. + 
-NESS.] Hopeless condition; want of hope, despair ; 
state of being despaired of, desperateness. 

1809 Han. More Coelebs II. 19 (Jod.) That discouragiog 
superiority, which others might be deterred from imitating 
through hopelessness to reach. 1853 )• H> Newman Hist 
Sk. (1873) II. t. L 13 A message which well illustrates the 



HOPELOST. 

hopelessness of going to war with tbem. 1880 Ouida Moths 
II. 287 The old heavy burden of hopelessness and apathy 
had fallen on her again. 

tHopelost (b5a-p,l£sl), a. and sb. Obs. [f. 
Hope sb.^ + Lost a. adj. That has lost 

hope, despairing ; lost to hope, desperate, b. sb. 
One who has lost hope. 

1570 Satir. Poems Reform. xxiL 70 Fretting with feir in 
Inward conscience, As hoiplost wichtis without all pacience. 
1587 Fleming Contn. Holinshed III. 1548/2 His two grace- 
lesse hopelost sonnes Shane and Alike Bourke. 1648 
Symmons Vind. Chas. I, 148 Like a Company of poore 
Hopclosts..look up to that place of Honour, where erst 
tbey sat. 

fHo'pely, a. Obs. rare, [f. Hope sbA + «ly1.] 
Of the nature of hope ; fraught with hope. 

1653 H. Whistler Upshot Inf. Baptisme 62 A noble 
instance of hopely probability by divine Providence. 

Hoper (hju-paj). [f. Hope v. + -er*.] One 
who hopes. 

1382 Wvchf 2 Sam. xxii. 31 God .. a shelde is of alle the 
hopers [Vulg. speranlium] in hym. 153a MoaE Con/ut. 
Tindale Wks. 733/1 Such hopers and such louers . . are yet 
no lesse begiled then are the oeggers that dreme they finde 
great heapes of gold, a 1684 Leighton Comm. 1 Pet. Wks. 
(j868) ig6 Then shatl these hopers be in eternal possession. 
1788 Mao. D'Arblay Diary 23 Nov., She is no hoper; she 
sees nothing before us but despair and horror. 1889 W. 
Ward W. G. Ward tf Oxf. Movent. 379 It would take a 
ver y enthusiastic hoper to look for success now. 

Hoper, obs. form of Hopper. 

Ho-p-ga rden. [f. Hop^.i] A field or piece 
of land devoted to the cnltivation of hops. 

1573 R- Scot {title) A Perfite Platforme of a Hoppe 
Garden, and necessarie Instructions for the making and 
mayntenance hereof. 1669 Worlidge Syst. Agric. (1681) 
160 In the Winter, when little else can be done to the Hop- 
garden. 1766 GaAY Let. in Poems (1773) 322 Orchards, 
cherry-grounds, hop-gardens, intermixed with corn and 
froquent vill2ges. 

H<rp-ground. [f. Hop sbf\ =prec. ; also, 
ground suited to the cultivation of hops. 

1679 Essex 's Excell. 3 Coll. Mildmay came from his house 
to the place near the Hop-ground. 17x5 Lond. Gaz. No. 
5326/3 Four Acres of Hop Ground. 1855 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. xv. III. 611 The hopgrounds of Kent would be as the 
vineyards of the Neckar. 

Hop-harlot, var. Hap-haklot, Obs. 

Hoping (h Jo pirj ) , vbl. sb. [f. Hope v. + -ing 1.] 
The action of the verb Hope ; hope ; f trust. 

a 1100 Cursor M. 27016 Again be tober hoping bat es in 
werldes welth. a 1400-50 A Texander 4 5 1 8 3e haue na hoping 
in bat hathill at on hije sittis. 1818 Blatckw. Mag. III. 62 
A few years of confident hopings and unreserved trustings. 

Ho ping, ppl. a. [-ing2.] That hopes ; hope- 
ful. Hence Ho'pingly adv., hopefully. 

xooa Warner Alb. Eng. x. lvi. (1612) 247 Contrarie to it 
that all did hopingly affect. 184a Manning Serm. (1848) 
I. 374 Out of a hoping timidity. 1883 Von Bunsen in 
Harper's Mag. Aug. 367/2 Hopingly yet gravely did he ride 
into Versailles. 

Hopkinsian (h^pkrnzian), a. and sb. [f. the 
name of the New England theologian Samuel 
Hopkins (1 721-1803) : see -I AN,] a. adj. Belong- 
ing to or adhering to the theological system of 
Samuel Hopkins,a modification of Calvinism, h. sb. 
An adherent of this system. Hence Hopkinsian- 
ism, the theological system of Samuel Hopkins. 

1850 Whittier Pr. Wks. (1889) II. 132 Hopkinsianism .. 
held. . that guilt could not be hereditary, i860 J. GABDNea 
Faiths World II. 64/1 Some Christians . . called from their 
leader Hopkinsians, though they prefer to he called Hop- 
kinsian Calvinists. Ibid. 65/1 The Hopkinsian controversy 
is but little known in Britain. 1886 Eficycl. Amer. III. 339 
The founder of * Hopkinsian divinity'. 

Hoplite (h^plait). [ad. Gr. oirAirns, f. fa\ov 
weapon, piece of armour, heavy shield, pi. otr\a 
arms: see -Ite.] A heavy-armed foot-soldier of 
ancient Greece. 

1737-41 Chambers Cycl. s.v., A painting which represented 
two hoplites. 1846 Gbote Greece 1. xx. (1849) II. 143 The 
hoplites, or heavy-armed infantry of historical Greece, main- 
tained a close order and well-dressed line. 1857 Birch 
Ahc. Pottery (1858) I. 408 Ares appears as a hoplite. 

Hence Hoplitic (h^pli'tik) a. f belonging to or 
resembling a hoplite ; Hopli'tios (nonce-wd.), the 
drilling of hoplites. 

1851 Eraser's Mag. XLIII. 251 The heavy-armed Hoplitic 
angler, 2s he may be called, returns generally from bis ex- 
pedition laden only with disappointment. 1886 Sidgwick 
Hist. Ethics ii. 21 New pedantries of f tactics * and 'hop- 
litics '. 

Hoplo- (hpplo), before a vowel hopl-, combin- 
ing form of Gr. 6n\ov weapon, piece of armour, 
or of o^ajJ hoof, as in Ho'plaroby (-aaki), ftonce- 
wd. [after hierarchy] (see quot.). f Ho ploohriam 
[see Chrism] (see quot. 1656); so f Hoplochris- 
tioal a. Hoplo gfnathous (-^gnabss) a. [Gr. fvaOos 
jaw], * having the jaw armed* {Syd. Soc. Lex. 1886). 
Hoplology (-p'\6d$i) [see -logy], the science of 
weapons or armour. Hoplomacliic (-mce'kik) a. 
[ad. Gr. 6VA.o/uax<*<fe» f« owAo/*axoy fighting in heavy 
arms (cf. Hoplite)], fighting in heavy armour (in 

2 not. Jig.) ; so Hoplomaohist (-^rnakist), one who 
ghts in heavy armour. Hoplo nemertean (•ni'- 
moYUan), Hoplonemertine (-nftnautsin) Zoo!., 
a. belonging to those nemertean worms in which 
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the proboscis is armed with a stylet ; sb. one of these 
worms. Hoplophorous (-p-foras) a. [Gr. 6rr\o<p6pos 
bearing arms], « bearing armour ; protected 1 (Syd. 
Soc. Lex.). Hoplopleurid (-pliue-rid) Zoo/. [Gr. 
ir\ivpa rib, side], a fish of the extinct family Hoplo- 
pleuridse, having the body provided with four rows 
of sub-triangular scutes. Hoplopodous (-p-ptfdas) 
a. Zool. [Gr. b-n\i\ hoof, irovs, tto5- foot], having 
the feet protected by hoofs. 

a 1843 Sou they Doctor (1847) VII. 498 Tbe chiefs of the 
Hierarchy, the Iatrarchy, the Nomarchy, and the *Hop- 
larcby (under which title both sciences, naval and military, 
were comprised}^ 1650 Charleton Paradoxes Prolee. 
d iv b, Our disquisition of the 81 on, or Casualties [? Causali- 
ties] of *Hoplochrisme. Ibid, e, Objection to the dignity 
of *HoplochristicalI Remedies. 1656 Blount Glossogr. % 
Hopiochrisnty an anointing of Armes or weapons ; as they 
do in the use of the weapon-salve. 1884 R. F. Buhton Bk. 
0/ Sword 1 The imperious interest of *Hoplology. 1831 
Eraser's Mag. V. 696 That most pugnacious, or, to use the 
old term, *hoplomachic of universities. 1793 Misc. in Ann. 
R*g* 39.8 Dempster, the last of the formidable sect of *Hop- 
lomacnists, who fought every day . . either with sword or 
fist, in defence of his doctrines in omni scibili. 1854 Mayne 
Expos. Lex., Hoplopodus, applied by Goldfuss to an Order 
(Hoplopoda) . . including those [mammals] which have their 
feet protected by hooves : *hoplopodous. 

Hop-merchant, [f. Hop sbA] 

1. A merchant who deals in hops. 
1639 Canterb. Marriage Licences 12 Nov., Henry Sum'er- 

sole of the city of London, hopmar chant. 1849 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. in. (1889) 1. 156 He., made bargains over a 
tankard with drovers and hop merchants. 

2. slang, [with play on Hop sb.Z] A dancing- 
master ; a dancer. 

a 1700 B.E. Diet. Cant. Crew, Hop-Merchant, a Dancing- 
master. 1708 Motteux Rabelais iv. xxxviii, Imitated by 
your Hop-Merchants . . in their . . Country Dances. 

Hopnyt, obs. pa. t. of Open v. 
Hopoland, obs. f. Houpland, a garment. 
Hop-o'-my-thumb (h^-pomijw m). Also 6 
i hopthumb, 9 hop-me-thumb. [In 16th c, hop 
on my thombe, from Hop v. 1 (in imperative mood), 
, applied to a person so small that he may be hyper- 
bolically told to hop on one's thumb : cf. stick-in* 
t he-mud, pich-me-itp.] A dwarf, a pygmy: the 
l name of a pygmy hero of nursery lore. Cf. Tom 
Thumb. 

1530 Palsgr. 232/1 Hoppe upon my thombe, freiitloti. 

I' 1546 F. Heywood Prov. (1867) 25 It is a small hop on my 
thombe. And Christ wot, It is wood at a woorde. 1583 
Stanyhurst sEneis iv. (Arb.) 106 A cockney dandiprat hop- 
thumb. 1594 Taming 0/ Shrew (N.), Plaine friend hop of 
my thum, know you who we are ? 1681 Otway Soldier's 
j Fort. iv. i, You little Hopo'-my-thumb, come hither. 1817 
Hone Every-day Bk. II. 67 He was a hop-o*.my-thumb no 
higher than the window- locker. 1855 Thackeaay Newcomes 
II. 2« This hop : o-my-thumh of a creature has begun to 
give herself airs since her marriage and her carriage. 
atlrib. 1748 Smollett Rod. Rand. (18x2) I. 59 You pitiful 
I hop o' my thumb coxcomb. 1819 SP'orting Mag. IV. 272, 
, I cannot . . help laughing at such hop-me-thumb fellows. 

X889 Pall Mall G. 25 June 1/2 Austria is a mere Hop-o'-my- 
! Thumb Power excepting so far as she is backed by Germany. 

t Hoppe. Obs. Also 5 hoop(p)e. [Cf. OE. 
I hoppe, pi. hoppan t * ornament, ? small bell ' (Sweet). 
(Senses 1 and 2 are perhaps distinct words.)] 

1. The seed-vessel of flax. 

c 1325 Gloss. W. de Biblesw. in Wright Voc. 136 Le boceaus 
I [du lyn] Gloss, hoppen [Camb. MS. flaxbolles]. 1398 
Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvii. xcvii. (1495) 663 Floures of 
flex ben .. blewe, and after corny th hoppys, and therin is 
I the seed. And whan the hoppe hegynnyth to wexe, thenne 
the flex is drawe vp. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 246/r Hoope 
[v.r. hooppe], sedt of flax. 155a Huloet, Hoppes of flaxe or 
hemp, lincidtilum. 

2. The cornel tree, and its fruit. 
1499 Garlandias Liber Equiv. Voc. (W. de W.), Cortta, 

fructus corni, hoppe : comus, quidam arbor, hoppe tre, 
nt quidam diennt. 

Hopped (hflpt), a. [f. Hop sbJ- or v? + -kij.] 
Furnished, mixed, or flavoured with hops, 
j 1669 Boyle Coutn. New Exp. 11. (1682) 174 A Receiver 
filled with hopped and fermented Beer. 1830 M. Donovan 
Dom. Econ. I. 203 Thirty-five barrels of hopped wort 1897 
Daily News 6 Sept. 7/3 The bines being lightly hopped 
without any 1 tail ', and the fruit all being within sight. 

Hopper 1 (fy-pai). [f. Hop v\ + -erJ. OE. 
type *hopptre, implied in the feminine hoppestre. 

Sense 3 is naturally accounted for ; but the origin of sense 
5 is not clear, unless derived from resemblance to the mill- 
hopper, which is not favoured by the chronology of existing 
quotations.] 

1. One who hops ; a leaper, dancer. 
c J 375 Sc. Leg. Saints^ Baptist a 442 J>at fore a hoppare 

can hym sla. 1598 Floiuo, Saltarino, . .a iumper, a hopper. 
1744-5 Mns. Delany in Life % Corr. U861) II. 335 The 
dancers are to be [etc.]. These are the rest of the hoppers. 
1775-8 Tyrwhitt Notes on Chaucer's Knt.'s T., I conceive, 
a female hopper, or dancer, was called an hoppester. 18*9 
Chron. in Ann. Reg. 21/1 A great hopper and runner. 

b. pi. < A kind of play in which the actor hops 
on one leg 1 (J.) : see Scotoh-hoppers, Hopscotch. 

2. An animal characterized by hopping, esp. an 
insect or insect-larva that hops. 

Applied more or less spec, to a locust or grasshopper, 
a saltatorial beetle as the turnip flea, a saltatorial homop- 
terous insect as a froth-hopper, a flea, the cheese-hopper or 
maggot of the cheese-fly ; also dial, to a samlet ; in New* 
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foundland to a seal of the second year. Also as a second 
element, in cheese-hopper, grasshopper, sandhopper, etc. 

c 1250 Gen. <$• Ex. 3096 On wind cam fro westen, and 60 
opperes nam, And warpes ouer in- to 5e se. 1797 Polwhele 
Hist, Devon I. 120 The Samlet of Mr. Pennant, called here 
the hopper. 1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) I. 278 
M[usca] putris, the larva: of which are known to the house- 
wife by the name of hoppers, as those of all of them by the 
name of maggots. 1877 Mrs. Fleming Life Amot (1879) 
192 The armies of barbarous inhuman black hoppers are 
not greatly diminished. 1897 Chamb. Jrnl. XIV. 766/2 
The locusts were attacked while still in the ' hopper' stage. 

3. In a com or other grinding mill) a receiver 
like an inverted pyramid or cone, through which 
grain or anything to be ground passes into the 
mill ; so called because it had originally a hopping 
or shaking motion (which is now usually transferred 
to the shaki tig-shoe, where that is present). 

c 1386 Chaucer Reeve's T. 119 Yet saugh I neuere. .How 
that the hopur wagges til and fra. c 1430 Pilgr. Lyf Man- 
hode 1. lxxiii. (1869) 43 In the boper of the mille. .he was 
grounden broken and brused. c 1585 Faire Em 1. ii. 17s »n 
Simpson Sch. Shaks. II. 414 Now let me alone to pick tbe 
mill, to All the hopper, to take the toll. 1786 Burns To 
Unco Guid i, The heapet happer's ebbing still, And still the 
clap plays clatter. 1825 J. Nicholson Ofcrat. Mechanic 
158 The hopper, .is agitated by two iron pins on the axis. . 
that alternately raise the vessel containing the grain, which 
again sinks by its own weight. 1858 Thoreau Maine W. 
(1894) 204 A boy collecting the long edgings of boards as 
fast as cut off, and thrusting them down a bopper, where 
they were ground up beneath the mill. 1876 T. Hardy 
Etkclberta II. xl. 151 Modem developments have shaken 
up the classes like peas in a hopper. 

4. Applied to similar contrivances for feeding 
any material to a machine, and, generally, to 
articles resembling a mill hopper in shape or use. 

1763 W. Lewis Commerc. Phil.-techn. 277 The space in- 
cluded between the pipes, at their lower end, under the 
bason, is a kind of hopper. Ibid. 278 The water issuing 
from the hopper is necessarily reduced into drops. 183a 
Babbace Econ. Manuf. iil (ed. 3) 28 To make the engine 
supply the fire with small quantities of fuel at regular inter- 
vals by means of a hopper. 1873 Sports Diet. Engin. III. 
j 2253 Receiving and weighing hoppers. Ibid. 2254 The 
sheet-iron funnel in which the grain is received before pas- 
' sing up into the weighing hopper. 1875 Knight Diet. 
I Mech., HoPper % 1. a chute for feeding any material to a ma- 
| chine. 2. 1 he basin of a water-closet, 3. (Glass.) A conical 
! vessel suspended from the ceiling, containing sand and 
water for the use of the glass-cutter. 1878 F. S. Williams 
Midi. Railw. 626 The tickets are placed in a kind of tube 
or hopper, down which they descend, and .. are drawn one 
by one across a printing machine. 1883 Daily News 27 July 
1 2/1 The new twelve-barrel Nordenfeldt gun . . Hoppers to fit 
on the feeders keep them constantly replenished, and so 
1 incessant is the fire that in half a minute 600 shots were dis- 
charged. 

5. A basket; esp. a basket or other vessel in 
which the sower carries his seed. Now dial. 

a 1300 E. E. Psalter lxxx. 7 [lxxxi. 61 His hend in hoper 
served bai. 136a Lancl. P. PI. A. VII. 57 He hengan Hoper 
on bis Bac In stude of a Scrippe. c 14*0 Pallad. on Husb. 
x. 43 Thyn hopur clothe hienys skyn ; and throwe Thy 
seede therynne. 15*3 Fit2herb. Husb. § 10. 1649 Blithe 
Eng. Improv. Impr. (1652) 179 Be sure ever and anon to 
stir up the bottom of your Hopper, or Seed-lop. x8ai Clare 
Vill. Minstr. II. 106 What once were kernels from his 
hopper sown, Now browning wheat-ears. 

($. A barge in attendance on a dredging machine, 
which carries the mud or gravel out to sea and 
discharges it through an opening in its bottom. 
Also hopper-barge. 

1759 in Brand Hist. Newcastle (1789) II. 588 A person in- ( 
vented a machine.. called a Hopper.. to take ballast out of 
j ships, .convey tbe same to the sea, and there drop it. 1887 
Daily News 14 Dec. 2/6 New steamer Giralda, when off 
Claxheugh, river Wear, came into collision with a laden 
hopper. 1894 Ibid. 8 Oct. 6/7 The men who were working 
I the marine dredger and its attendant boppers in the outer 

port of Port Said, 
j 7. = hopper-car 1 see 10. 

1862 N. Y. Tribune 10 June (Bartlett), Of the fifty-seven 
hoppers thrown over Opequan bridge, one half can be put 
into serviceable order again. 

8. A funnel-shaped or hopper-like hollow. 
1838 T. L. Mitchell 3 Exp. E. Austral. (1839) II. 319 

We find among the features on these lofty river banks many 
J remarkable hollows, not unaptly termed ' hoppers ' . . from 
tbe water sinking into tbem, as grain subsides in the hopper 
of a mill. 1847 D. A. Wells & S. H. Davis Sk. Williams 
Coll. 88 You find yourself on the edge of a gulf at least a 
thousand feet deep, the four sides of wbich apparently con- 
verge to a point at the bottom. This place, from its peculiar 
form, is called the Hopper. 

9. Pianoforte. A piece attached at the back part 
of a key to raise the hammer and regulate the 

. distance to which it falls back from the string 
I after striking it. Also called grasshopper. 

1840 Penny Cycl. XVIII. 140/1 The action of the square 

I)iano-forte, on its first introduction, consisted of a key, a 
ifter, a hammer, and a damper. .Longman and Broderip .. 
brought out a patented invention having two additional 
parts in the action, namely, the hopper, and the under- 
hammer. 1896 Hifkins Pianoforte 37 The key, hopper, 
spring and set. off. 

10. attrib. and Comb. a. appositive, as (sense 6) 
I hopper-barge, -punt. b. Of or belonging to a 
' hopper, as (sense 3) hopper feed, form, head 1 

mouth ; (sense 9) hopper button, lever, spring, c. 
Shaped like or resembling the hopper of a rnill, 
as hopper casement, closet, hip, pan, roof, ventilator. 
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d. parasynthetic, as (sense 5: cf. quot. 1787 s.v. 
HoppetI I) hopper-arsed, -hipped, -rumped adjs. 

e. Special combs.: hopper axis, a contrivance 
for grinding apples, something like a coffee-mill ; 
hopper-boy, ' a name given in mills to a rake 
which moves in a circle, drawing the meal over an 
opening through which it falls* (Craig 1847); 
hopper-car, a kind of car or truck for carrying 
coal, gravel, etc., shaped like a hopper, and empty- 
ing through an opening at the bottom ; hopper- 
oock, a valve for water-closets, etc. (Knight Diet* 
Meek.) ; f hopper-crow, ? a crow that follows a 
seed-hopper during sowing ; hopper-eared, -free 
adjs. (see qnots.) ; hopper-hood, a hooded seal in 
its second year. 

a 1700 B. E. Diet Cant. Crau, *Hopper-arst, when the 
Breech sticks out. 1787 [see Hoppet 1 i]. 1807 Vancouver 
Agric. Devon (18 13) 124 It perforins all the operations of 
thrashing, winnowing, grinding, and bolting, together with 
an iron "hopper axis for grinding apples. 1895 Westm. 
Gaz. 16 Oct. 4/2 The Admiralty *bopper barge, .for use at 
the Gibraltar new Dry Dock and Extension Works, had an 
adventurous voyage. 1840 Penny CycL XVI 1 1. 14 1/2 
Hopper spring Hopper lever. .*Hopper button. .Sustain- 
ing spring, .fixed in the front end of the hopper lever. 1861 
N. Y. Tribune to June (Bartlett), There were one hundred 
and eighty-three iron "hopper-cars recovered in a condition 
to be restored. 1844 Catholic Weekly Instr. 103 * Hopper 
casements, .should be inserted in almost all the windows, in 
order to secure due ventilation, a 1599 Gbeene Jas. IV, 
v. ii, To gather feathers like to a "hopper-crow, And lose 
them in the height of all my pomp ? 1744-50 W. Ellis 
Mod. Husbandm. 111. 1. 19 (E.D.S.) Such land would re- 
turn an "hopper-eared crop at harvest, or, in plainer English, 
a little ear, with a few kernels. 1887 Pall Mall G. 12 Mar. 
2/1 Mr. Maxim's next effort was also a 3-pounder, using a 
long cartridge, but having a very short action and a "hopper 
feed. 1819 J. HuNTEa Hallamsh. Gloss. 51 When the 
tenants of the manor of Sheffield ground their corn at the 
lord's mill, some of them were called * hopper-frees, being 
privileged. 1898 Edin. Rrv.Apr. 440 The 'hopper-free* 
tenants at Leeds .. had their corn grinded immediately 
upon the emptying of the hopper, though there were never 
so many attending. 1500-ao Dunbab Poems Ix. 55 With 
"hoppir hippis, and benches narrow. 167a Wvcherley 
Love in Wood XX. i, She is bow-legg'd, "hopper-bipp'd, 1793 
Smeaton Edystone L. 198 The large square wooden nipe.. 
termioates. .in a *hopper-mouth proper for receiving in the ; 
hurthen. 1884 Health Exhib. Catal. $9fr Flushing Water 
Closet, with "Hopper Pan. 1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk. 9 
* Hopper-punt, a flat-floored lighter for carrying soil or j 
mud, with a hopper or receptacle in its centre, to contain | 
the lading. 1626 Midoleton IVom. Beware Worn. ir. ii, 
Her body straight, not "hopper-rump'd. 1840 * Hopper 
spring [see hopper button]. 1896 Hipkxns Pianoforte Gloss., 
HoPfer Spring, the wire spring that regulates the angle of j 
the sticker or hopper, and accelerates its return under the 
notch or roller. 

Hence Hoppered a. : cf. hopper-hipped (above;. 

1704 D'Urpey Hell beyond Hell 54 Holland, up to the 
ankles fine, But hopper'd still about the chine. 

Hopper 2 (h^-pai). [f. Hop v 2 + -erI.] 

1. One engaged in picking hops ; a hop-picker. 
1719 in Cowper Canterb. Reg., St. George (1891) 207 

Edward Even and Alice his pretended wife, hoppers and 
way-going persons. 1751 Smollett Per. Pic. Ixxxvii, The 
venerable Society of weeders, podders, and hoppers, i860 
Dickens Uneomm. Trav. xx, Many of these hoppers are 
Irish, but many come from London. 

2. A brewer's vat in which the infusion of hops , 
is prepared to be added to the wort {Cent. Diet.). 

3. attrib., as hopper-house. 

1883 J. Y. Stratton Hops <r Hop-pickers 45 The hopper, 
house is generally a long low-pitched building. 1884 Daily 
Netvt 23 Sept. 3/2 Great efforts have been made, .to provide 
suitable lodgings for the hoppers, and •hopper-houses' 
catch the eye at every turn of the road. 

Hopper, erron. form of Hooper 2 , wild swan. 

t Hoppestere. Obs. [OE. hoppystre, f. hoppian 
to hop : see -ster. The mod. form would be 
kopster\ cf. Chaucer's tappestere, now tapster.'] A 
female dancer, a danceress. In the quot. from 
Chaucer app. used attrib. = ' dancing '. 

'Schippes hoppesteres' answers to navi bellatrici ( = 
'warlike ships ) in Boccaccio's Teseide t which it is sup- 
posed that Chaucer misread as ballatrici (=dancers, danc- 
ing, pi. fern.). Speght (followed by BuIIokarand Cockeram) 
erroneously explained * hoppesteres ' as 1 pilots \ See Skeat, 
Chaucer V. 8a 

erooo i^LFRic Horn. I. 484 He .. <5aes maeran wite^an 
dea<5 paere lySran hoppystran hire glides to mede for^eaf. 
c 1386 Chaucer Knt.s T. 1159 Yet saugh I brent the shippes 
hoppesteres {Comb. MS. hospesterys]. 

Hoppet 1 (hp*pet). Chiefly north, dial. Also 
7- hobbet, 9 hoppett, -itt. [? f. Hopper* with 
dim. suffix. Cf. also Hobbet.] 

1. A basket, esp. a small hand-basket. 

1671 Skinner Etym. Angl., Hoppet, vox agro Line, 
usitatxssima significat autem Corbem seu Calathum quo 
fructns circumferunt. 1674 Ray N. C. Words 26 A Hoppet, 
m little Handbaskct. 1688 R. Holme Armoury hi. 392/1 
An Hoppet. or Hobbet . . is a Vessel of wood to carry corn 
in by bim that soweth the same. 1787 Grose Prov. Gloss., 
Hoppet, a little basket, chiefly for holding seed-corn, worn 
by the husbandmen, in sowing, at their backs, whence a man 
with protuberant buttocks is compared to a man accoutered 
with a hoppet, and s tiled hoppet-arsed. vulgarly hopper* 
arsed. 1828 Craven Dial., Hoppit, a little basket. 1847-78 
Halliweix, Hoppet,. .the dish used by miners to measure 
their ore in. 1886 S. W. Line. Gloss., Hoppet, a small hand- 
basket with lids. * She has ta'en a hoppet with her lunch.* 



2. A large bucket, used for lowering and raising I 
men and materials in the shaft of a mine or other 
excavation. 

1865 Ann. Reg. 3 The engineer was astonished to find ' 
that the hoppet containing the men stopped in the shaft. 
1888 Times 9 Apr. 6/5 The hoppet is a large iron bucket \ 
fastened by three hooks and chains to the rope. 1890 Pall 
Mall G. 8 Sept. 3/1 The workmen are raised by means of 
a 'hoppett', which a steam engine lifts or lowers as re- 
quired. 1897 Times 10 Mar. 13/6 One hoppit came up with 
debris showing slight dampness. 

3. A bee-hive ; also bee- hoppet. dial. 
Hoppet 2 . local. [? dim. of Hope sb 2] 

1. An enclosure ; a yard, paddock, or the like. 
1701 Deed (relating to properties called] *a Barn and 

Hoppett*. 1864 Gd. Words 581/2 There is a boppet big 
enough for the run of a pony. 1867 Crim. Chronot. York 
Castle 153 Crowther and Hoyle were interred in the hoppet 
at the back of the Castle. 

2. A gaol or prison. [May perh. belong to prec. 
word : cf. cage, coop similarly used.] 

1855 Robinson Whitby Gloss., Hoppet, the jail. 'They 
were putten i' t' hoppet ', imprisoned. 

Hcrppet 3 . north. diaL [dim. from Hop vX\ 
An inlant in arms. 

1695 Kennett Pa r. Antiq. II. Gloss, s.v. Tremuta, A 
young child danced in the arms is by metaphor called a little 
hoppet. 1828 Craven Dial., Hoppit, an infant. 

Hop-picker. A labourer employed to pick 
the ripe hops from the bines; usually one of 
a large body who annually migrate to the hop- 
growing districts to do this work; also, a me- 
chanical contrivance for picking, cleaning, and 
sorting hops. So Hop-picking, the work of pick- 
ing hops, which annually gives temporary employ- 
ment in the country to large bodies of the poor. 

1760 Engraving of picture by G. Smith, The Hop Pickers. 
1777 Brand Pop. Antiq. (1870) II. 20 To the festivities of 
Harvest Home must be referred the following popular 
custom among the hop-pickers in Kent. 1875 Knicht Diet. 
Mech., Hop-picker, ..a machine for picking hops. x8ia 
Examiner 5 Oct. 629/2 Hop-picking completed. 

Hoppill : see Hopple v. 

Hoppiness (h^rpines). [f. assumed adj. *hoppy 9 
f. Hop sb. 2 + -ness.] Hopping manner or quality. 

i860 J. White Hist. France (ed. 2) 1 Animals [frogsl. .the 
exact image of himself in hoppiness of motion. 

Hopping ( V'pirj), vbl. sb. 1 [f. Hop v.^ + -ing*.] 
L The action of the verb Hop, in various senses. 
c 1290 S. Eng. Leg. I. 379/79 At pis bruydaie was plel 
i-noujh : song and gretboppingue. a 1340 Hampole Psalter 
xxxtx. 6 Hoppynge & daunceynge of tumblers & herlotis. 
1576 Newton Lemnie's Complex. 1. ii. 10 b, Vndecent hop- 
ping and dauncing. 1879 H. Spencer Data Ethics x. § 66. 
181 The perpetual hoppings of the canary from bar to bar of 
its cage. 

2. A dance ; a rural festival of which dancing 
forms a principal part. 

£1330 Arth. <J- Merl. 3545 Men made song and hop- 
inges, Ogain the come of this kinges. c 1570 Durham 
Depos. (Surtees) 102 The day that one John Fletcher of 
Chester made a hopping. 1686 G. Stuart Joco-ser. Disc. 
32 To Horse-race, Fair, or Hoppin go. 1843 Haroy in 
Proc. Berw. Nat. Club II. No. 11. 55 These feasts, or as I 
they are called elsewhere in Northumberland, hoppings, are 
held on the festival day of the patron Saint. 1889 A rckteol. | 
M liana XIII. 322 At Newburn..the hopping is held about 
the feast of St. Margaret of Antioch. 

Hopping, vbl. sb. 2 [f. Hop sbA or v. 2 + -TNG 1 .] 

1. The gathering of hops ; hop-picking. 

1 717 Canterb. Parish Reg., St. George (ed. Cowper) 206 
One Robert Northbom, a stranger came hopping [=a-hop- 
pingj. 1751 Smollett Per. Pic. Ixxxvii, The profession of 
hopping. 1880 Times 10 Sept. 9/4 The return of the hopping 
season. Ibid. 9/5 A labourer, with his wife and children, j 
may make from £6 to £8 by * the hopping \ 

2. The flavouring of malt liquor with hops. 

1816 J. Smith Panorama Sc. $ Art II. 570 Of Boiling I 
and Hopping. 1890 Daily News 14 Oct. 2/3 English hops i 
suitable for fine ale brewing or dry hopping must prove to 
be in limited supply. 1894 Times 6 Mar. 4/1 When German j 
hops were used for hopping down. 

Hopping, ppl. a.* [f. Hop v.^ + -ing2.] 

1. That hops : see the verb. 

r78s Burns Winter Night iv, Ilk happing bird. 1790 
Burke Fr. Rev. 127 The little shrivelled, meagre, hopping, 
though loud and troublesome insects of the hour. 1799 , 
Coleridge Lett. (1895) 280 A little hopping, over-civil sort , 
of thing. 

2. Comb. Hopping-dick, local name for a species 
of thrush (Merula leueogenys) common in Jamaica, 
resembling the blackbird in appearance and song ' 
(AfaundcPs Treas. Nat. Hist. (1874) 325); hop- 
ping-john {Southern U.S!) t a stew of bacon with I 
pease or pease and rice seasoned with red pepper ; 
hopping-mad a. {dial, and U.S.), violently angry, 
so as to dance with rage. 

1856 Olmsteu Slan<e States 506 The greatest luxury with 
which they are acquainted is a stew of bacon and peas, with 
red pepper, which they call * *Hopping John '. 1675 Cotton 
Scoffer Scoft 52, 1 us'd to make him "bopping mad. a i860 
Widow Bedott Papers 275 (Bartlett) Miss Fustick said 
Liddy Ann was too old to wear plumes., which made Liddy 
hoppin* mad, and led to an awful quarrel. 

Hence Ho*ppingly adv. 

1598 Florio, Saltellone, hoppingly, skippingly. 

Hopping,///, a 2 [f. Hop v. 2 + -jng*.] En- 
gaged in hop-picking. 



i860 Dickens Uneomm. Trav. xi, The whole country 
side, .will swarm with hopping tramps. 

Ho*ppity. [f. Hop z*. 1 ] Another name for 
Halma. 

1894 L. B. Sperry Confid. Talks with Yng. Men xvii. 164 
Games of all sorts, base-ball, foot-ball,, .checkers, hoppity. 

Hopple (hp'p'l), v. [Origin obscure ; it is 
exemplified earlier than Hobble v. in same sense, 
and can hardly be a later variant of that word ; 
rather does the corresp. sense of hobble seem to be 
taken from hopple. But Kilian has early mod.Fl. 
hoppelen = MDu. hobelen to jump, dance ; and see 
the German forms mentioned under Hobble v.] 

trans. To fasten together the legs of (a horse or 
other beast) to prevent it from straying ; also trans/. 
to fetter (a human being) ; = Hobble v. 7. 

1586 in Scotter Manor Rec. (N.W. Line. Gloss.), That noe 
man hoppell noe cattell in the Forthe. 1630 /3irf.,That noe 
man shall leave his horsse or beaste loose in the fallowe 
feilde but to hoppill tether or bringe him home att night. 
1660 H. More Myst. Godl. ix. vii. § 8 Superciliously 
hoppled in the Toils and Nets of superfluous Opinions. 
a 1749 Chalkley Wks. (1766) 382, 1 think then he ought to 
be muzzled and hoppled too. 1807 P. Gass 7ml. 223 We 
caught all our horses and hoppled them. 1876 Morris 
Sigurdi. 26 What of men so hoppled should be the tale to tell? 

Hopple ( Vp'l), [£ Hopple v.] 

1. An apparatus for hoppling horses, etc. (see 
prec.) ; also trans/, a fetter ; « Hobble sb. 3- 

a 1825 Forby Voc. E. Anglia, Hopple. 1886 Guernsey 
News 18 June 5/1 A pattern hopple for sheep was sub- 
mitted. j888 W. Morris Dreatn J. Ball iv. 34, 1 . . went up 
and down my prison what 1 could for my hopples. 1893 
M. C. F. Morris Yorksk. Folk-Talk 113 When they are 
milking a cow they tie her hind legs with a hopple. 

2. ? = Hobble-bush. 

1856 Bryant Poems % Strange Lady vii, A pebbly brook, 
where rustling winds among the hopples sweep. 

II Hoppo (Vpo). [S ee <l uot - 1882.] In China: 
The board of revenue or customs. Also (short for 
hoppo-man) an officer of the customs. 

171 1 C. Lockyer Trade in India sot (Y.) The Hoppos, 
who look on Europe Ships as a great branch of their Profits, 
will give you alt the fair Words imaginable. 1726 Shel- 
vocke Voy. round World 446 We should have met with 
great trouble from the Hoppo-men, or Custom-house Officers. 
Ibid. 448 The Booita's boat. .was.. pursued by a Hoppo, or 
Custom-house boat. 1748 Anson's Voy. in. vii. 355 The 
Hoppo or Chinese Custom-house officer at Macao. 188a 
Fan Kwae at Canton 36 (Y.) The ' Hoppo' (as he was in- 
correctly styled) filled an office especially created for the 
foreign trade at Canton. ..The Board of Revenue is in 
Chinese ' Hoo-poo and the office was locally misapplied 
to the officer in question. 

Ho*p-pole. [f. Hop stO] A tall pole on 
which hop-plants are trained. 

IS73-4 in VVUlb & Clark Cambridge (1886) HI. 583 For 
setting up the hop poles.. vj*. a 1687 Cotton Poems, To 
J. Bradshaw (R.), Like bop-poles in a hop-yard rear'd. 
1784 [see hop-kiln s. v. Hop sb. 1 5 hi. 189a Spectator 23 Jan. 
xi8 Alder for charcoal, chestnut for hop-poles. 

Hoppyne, obs. form of Open. 

Hop-sack, hopsack (hp psjek). [f. Hop^. 1 ] 

1. A sack in which hops are packed. 

1481-90 Howard Housek. Bks. (Roxb.) 72 Item; making 
of the hopsakes iiij^. x6ia Rowlands More Knaves Yet 
A iv. Great large abhominable breech Like Brewers Hop- 
sackes. 1753 School of Man 28 Vice may be said to get 
admittance to us habited in velvet, but comes from us in 
a Hopsack. 1869 Punch 10 July 10/2 He would come in a 
hop-sack, with a cahbage-leaf on his head. 

2. =next, b. 

189a Daily News 15 Oct. 7/t Every variety of surface is 
supplied, .from the sheeny ' faced cloth ' to the rough ' hop- 
sack'. x8g3 Ibid. 28 Mar. 2/3 'Horse-cloth', 'hopsack', 
and other similar kinds of material, which are only coarse 
in appearance, being really made of the finest wool. 

HOp-sacking. a. The material of which hop- 
sacks are made, a coarse fabric composed of hemp 
and jnte. b. Applied to a woollen dress-fabric 
made with a roughened snrface. 

1884 Girrs Own Paper Feb. 211 h, I give the preference 
to unbleached lioen and hop sacking. 1893 Daily News 17 
July 6/3 A gown of hop-sacking, shot mauve and grey. 

Ho 'p- score, local. = Hopscotch. 

1829 J. Hunter Hallamsh. Gloss. ^H op-score, a child's 
game. 1890 N. % Q. 7th Ser. IX. 196 The game has always, 
I believe, been called in Yorkshire and the Northern 
countries ' hop-score *. 

t Hop-scot. Obs. rare. =» Hopscotch. 

1789 Arckaeol. IX. 18 (D.) A very common game at every 
school called hop-scot 

Hopscotch ( hp-pskpt f) . [f. Hop v.* + Scotch sb. 
an incised line or scratch : a formation like catch- 
penny, heat-all, etc] A children's game, consisting 
in hopping on one foot and driving forward with it 
a flat stone, fragment of a slate or tile, etc., from 
one compartment to another of an oblong figure 
traced out on the ground, so as always to hop 
over or clear each scotch or line. Also called 
Hop-score, Hop-scot, and (earlier) Scotch-hoppers. 

1801 Strutt Sports ff Past. iv. iv. 339 Among the school- 
boys in my memory there was a pastime called Hop-Scotch. 
1840 R. H. T>KSKBef. Mast xxiii. 72 Playing hopscotch and 
other games on the hard sand. 1886 American XII. i\° 
It would seem that the well-known boys' game of 1 bop- 
scotch* dates back to the beginning of the Christian era. 

attrib. 1897 Pop.Sci. Monthly Nov. 64 Streets and lanes 
cross and recross in delightfully hopskotch fashion. 
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Ho *ps hackle, sb. Obs. exc. dial. [The second 
element is app. Shackle ; the first is obscure : cf. 
Hopple, Hamshackle.] * A ligament for confining 
a horse or cow * (Jam.) ; a hopple or hobble. 

a 1568 Ascham Scholem. 11. (Arb.) 128 Soch runners .. in 
the end . . cum behind others and deserue but the hop. 
shakles, if the Masters of the game be right iudgers. 

So Hopshackle (in 6 Sc. hap-) v. trans., to 
hopple or hobble. Obs. exc. dial. 

1500-20 Dunbar Poems liii. 12 He stackerit lyk ane 
strum mall awer [i.e. aver, old horscl That hap shackellit 
war abone the kne. 1879 W a ugh Chimney Corner 1 7 Thou 
walks as if thou were hop-shackle' t. 

Hopthumb: see Hop-o'-my-thumb. 
Hop-yard, [f. Hop^.iJ = Hop-garden. 

1533-4 V Estrange Honseh.-bk. in Archaeol. XXV. 538 
For trymyng of the hopp yerd. 155a Huloet, Hoppe yarde, 
arbustum. 1587 Harbison England 11. xiii. (1877) 1. 259 
There be now no houses at all, but hopyards. 1624 Capt. 
Smith Virginia 11. 28 They hill it about like a hop-yard. 
a 1687 [see Hop-pole]. i88« Whitehead Hops 22 The hop- 
yards in Worcestershire are . . situated upon the better and 
richer clays and marls. 

Hopyn, Hoqueton, obs. ff. Open, Haqueton. 

Hor, var. Her poss.pron. Obs., their; ME. var. 
of Hair ; obs. f. Hour ; var. Hore Obs., filth. 

t Horaba'ptist. Obs. rare, [irreg. f. Gr. &pa 
or L. hora hour.] One who baptizes every hour. 

a 1641 [see Holobaptist s. v. Holo-]. 

Horal (h6»Tal), a. [f. L. hor-a hour + -al. 
Late L. had horalis.*\ Of or pertaining to an hour 
or hours ; horary ; hourly. 

1717 Paioa A hna m. 268 If the horal orbit ceases,The whole 
[watch] stands still. 1808 F. Balfour \x\Asiat.Res. VIII. 27 
A column for the horal variations of sol-lunar power. 1896 
Daily News 13 Nov. 7/7 The same rectification of the horal 
system that has already taken place in all Europe with the 
exception of France, Spain, and Portugal. 

Hence Korally adv., hourly, in relation to hours. 

i6»3 Cockeram, Horally, hourely. 

Horarious (horeVrtes), a. rare. [f. late L. 
horari-us Horary + -ous.] -next, 3. 

1866 Treas. Bot., Horarious, enduring for an hour or two 
only ; as the petals of Cisttts. 

Horary (.hoe'rari), a. [ad. med.L. ho?-a~ri-us t 
f. hora Hour : see -art and cf. F. horaire.] 

1. Of, relating to, or indicating the hours. Horary 
angle = Hour-angle. Horary circle : see Circle 
sb. 7, 13 a ; also, the circle of hours on a dial-plate. 

1664 Power Exp. Philos. in. 193 Understood no more of 
Nature, than a rude Countrey-fellow does of the Internal 
Fabrick of a Watch, that onely sees the Index and Horary 
Circle. 1688 Boyle Final Causes Nat. Things 1. 19 Fur- 
nished with a stile, with horary lines and numbers, and . 
all the requisites of a sun dial. 1767 Phil. Trans. LVII. 
390 The horary spaces, or angular distances of the hours on 
the dial. 1798 tr. Pirouse % s Voy. round World III. 332 
M. de Langle himself took the distances and horary angles. 
1816 pLAYFAia Nat. Phil. 1 1. 13 The angle which the meri- 
dian of a star makes with the meridian of the place of 
observation, is called the star's Horary Angle. 1853 Ckr. 
Remembr. Jan. 71 The general horary arrangement of time. 

2. Occurring every hour, hourly. 

163a B. Jonson Magn. Lady 1. vi, Horary shifts Of shirts 
and waste-coats. 1641 J. Jackson Trtte Evang. T. 11. 152 
A dayly, horary, momently breaking of that great Evan- 
gelicall precept. 1796 Hutton Math. Diet, s.v., The Horary 
motion of the earth on ber axis is 15°. 188 1 Nature No. 
620. 480 The horary average [of meteors] increased rapidly 
between the evening and morning hours. 

f3. Lasting only for an hour, or for a short 
time ; applied to fruits that will not keep. Obs. 

1620 Venner Via Recta vii. 114 These and such like 
horarie and quickly perishing fruites. 1698 FavER Acc. E. 
India <$• P. 293 Melons, Cucumbers, and other Horary 
Fruits. 

4. Astrol. Horary question, a question, the answer 
to which is obtained by erecting a figure of the 
heavens for the moment at which it is propounded. 
Hence, Relating to such questions, as horary 
aslrology, prediction. 

1647 Needham Levellers Lev. 9 To perswade the Lady 
Arnabella to come to me, to be resolv'd 'bout some horary 
question. 1664 Butleh Hud. II. iii. 985 Draw a Figure that 
shall tell you What you perhaps forget, befell you, By way 
of Horary inspection. 1790 Sibly Astrol. (1792) I. 107 Cal- 
culating nativities or resolving horary questions. 1819 
J. Wilson Diet. Astrol. s.v., The figure for a horary 
question is erected in the same manner as for a nativity. 

Horary, sb. rare. [ad. late L. horari-um dial, 
book of hours, nent. sing, of horari-us (see precA] 

+ 1, Eccl. A book containing the offices for the 
canonical hours. Obs. 

1631 Heylin St. George 1. v. § 11. 93 So was it in our Ladies 
Horarie, or horarium, according to the use of Sarura. 1789 
Burney Hist. Mus. III. i. 9 This year [1549I all. .breviaries, 
offices, horaries. .were called in and destroyed. 

2. An hourly account or narrative. (Cf. diary.) 

1864 Sat. Rev. 31 Dec. 817/r Todleben tells us that Can- 
robert deployed on the heights by two o'clock ; Kinglake, 
that Bosquet . . crossed by the ford . . at 2*10 ; and so on 
through the horary of the battle. 

Horatian (hor? 1 -pan), a. (sb.) [ad. L. Hord- 
fidn-us f f. Horati-us gentile name of the poet 
Horace.] Belonging to or characteristic of the 
Latin poet Horace (Quintus Horalius Flaccus, 
B.C. 65-8), or his poetry, b. as sb. The language 
of Horace. 
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1851 Tennyson in Life (1897) 1. 34r A far-off echo of the 
Horatian Alcaic. 1891 S. Mostyn Curatica 10 He capped 
my verse instantaneously, and for the next half hour we 
conversed in Horatian. 

Horce, obs. form of Hoarse. 

t Hor COp, hore COp. Obs. Also 6 dial, hoore- 
cup, -chup. [ME. f. hor whore + ? Cop sb.'~ ; but 
the analytical sense is not clear.] A bastard. Also 
as a term of abuse. 

c 1430 Syr Tryam. 224 Hyt were not feyre, A horcop to 
be yowre heyre. c 1440 Prom£. Parv. 246/1 Horcop, bas- 
tarde. 4:1440 Gesta Rom. Ixvii. 384 {Add. MS.), I gafe 
sonke, and noryshed my ij. hore Coppis. 14.. Norn, in 
Wr.-Wiilcker 694/9 Hie pelinguis, a horcoppe. 1578 Whet- 
stone Promos 11. iv, T'wyll teache the hoorecup wyt. 

Hord, obs. f. Hoard, Horde ; var. Ord Obs. 

f Hord. Obs. [ad. L. horda in same sense.] 

1623 Cockeram, Hord, a Cow great with Calfe. 1658 in 
Phillips. 

Horda*rian. rare. [f. med.L. hordari-us, ad. 
OE. hordere treasurer, Hoarder.] (See quot.) 

189a G. W. K itch in Comp. Rolls 32 The Hordarian, who 
had charge of the home or material resourcesof the Convent ; 
providing bread and beer, meat and fish, for the Refectory. 
Ibid. 496 Hordarius, a Hordarian, officer in charge of the 
hoard or collection of property belonging to the Monastery 
[at Winchester]. 

So Ho-rdary [ad. medX. /wrddria], the depart- 
ment of the monastery under the hordarian. 

189a G. W. Kitchin Comp. Rolls Index 527 Hordary, 
Chaplain of the. 

Horde (hoeid), sb. Forms : 6-8 horda, hord, 
7 hordia, 7-8 ho ord, 7- horde. [Ultimately ad. 
Turk! ordd, also ordt, ordfi, urdii camp (see Urdu), 
whence Russ. ordd horde, clan, crowd, troop, Pol. 
horda, Ger., Da. horde, Sw. hord, It. orda, Sp., Pr. 
horda, F. horde (1559 in Hatz.-Darm.). ^ The 
initial h appears in Polish, and thence in the 
Western European languages. The varions forms 
horda, horde, hord were due to the various channels 
through which the word came into Eng.] 

1. A tribe or troop of Tartar or kindred Asiatic 
nomads, dwelling in tents or wagons, and migrating 
from place to place for pasturage, or for war or 
plunder, b. Also applied to other nomadic tribes. 

Golden Horde, name for a tribe who possessed the khanate 
of Kiptchak, in Eastern Russia and western and central 
Asia, from the 13th century till 1480. 

i«5 Eden Decades 280 Tartares are diuided by companies 
which they caule Hordas . . they consiste of innumerable 
Hordas. 1560 Jen kinson in Haklnyt Voy. <i886) 111. 225 
The Nagayans. .were diuided into diuers companies called 
Hords. 1594 Blundevil Exerc. v. (ed. 7) 560 The Tarta- 
rians are divided into certaine commonalties, and Colonies, 
called of them Hordes. 1600 Fawfax Tassa xvii. xxi, 
As the Scythian Hordas stray. 1613 PuacHAS Pilgrimage 
(1614) 421 Stayed with him in his hord (which consisted 
of about 1000 housholds of a kindred). 1740 Thompson 
& Hogg in Han way Trav. (1762) I. iv. Hi. 239 Tbey are 
divided into three hordas, under the government of a khan. 
1799 W. Tooke View Russian Emp. II. 78 The Kirgbises 
. .have always been divided into three hordes, the great, the 
middle and the little hordes. 1863 Kinglake Crimea (1877) 
I. i. 2 Nations trembled at the coming of the Golden Horde. 

b. 1613 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 745 (Greenland) In 
which Tents they lived by hoords. 1695 Temple Hist. 
Eng. Introd., Such were the Hords among the Goths, the 
Clans in Scotland, and Septs in Ireland. 1838-43 Arnold 
Hist. Rome (1846) II. xxxiiL 320 Of the Gauls, new hordes 
had lately arrived from beyond the Alps. 1847 DisaAEH 
Tancred vi. iv, 1 am sprung from a horde of Baltic pirates. 

2. trans/. A great company, esp. of the savage, 
uncivilized, or nncultivated ; a gang, troop, crew. 

1613 PuacHAS Pilgrimage (1614I 426 Pillars of Stone, 
which sometimes were Hoords of Men and Beasts feeding, 
transformed. 1796 Burke Regie. Peace 1. Wks. VIII. 99, I 
hardly shall allow that with the horde of regicides we could 
..obtain any thing at "all deserving the name of peace. 
1837 W. IaviNG Capt. Bonneville 11. 160 Eager to be out 
of the vicinity of such a piratical horde. 1883 igth Cent. 
May 901 In all our large cities there are hordes of little 
ragged urchins who live on the streets. 1888 H. E. Scudokr 
in Atlantic Monthly Aug. 227/1 This great horde of young 
readers in America has created a large number of special 
writers for the young. 

b. Of animals : A moving swarm or pack. 

1834 Lytton Pompeii iv. iv, The grass still moved to the 
stir of the insect horde. 1864 Swinbuane Atalanta 823 
Wolves in a wolfish horde. 

Hence Horde v. intr., to form a horde ; to con- 
gregate or live as in a horde. 

1821 Byron Sardan. v. i. 209 My fathers' house shall 
never be a cave For wolves to horde and howl in. 

Horde, obs. form of Hoard. 

Hordeaceous (b/Tid^-Jas), a. [f. L. horde- 
dce-us , f. hordeum barley : see -aceous.] Of the 
nature of barley ; related to or resembling barley. 

1854 in Mayne Expos. Lex. 

tHcrdeate. Obs. [ad. medX. hordeat-um, 
f. hordeum barley. Cf. F. orgeat '.] A drink made 
of barley ; a decoction of barley. 

1639 J. W. tr. Guibert's Char. Physic. 1. 28 To make a 
Hordeat or mundified Early. 1657 Tomljnson RenoiSs 
Disp. 162* They may be used instead of apozems and 
Hordeates. 1676 Wiseman Chimrg. T real. vn. 60, I pre- 
scribed him that night a barly-cream .. We repeated the 
hordeat that nigbt. 

Horden, Hordere, obs. ff. Ordain, Order. 
Hordein (b/\m7,in). Chem. [f. L. horde-um 
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barley + -IN.] A pulverulent substance obtained 
from barley-meal : see quots. 

1826 Henry Elem. Chem. II. 259 In this grain, Proust has 
discovered .. a peculiar substance . . to which he has given 
the name of hordein. 1830 M. Donovan Dom. Eeon. 
1. 73 Dr. Thomson is of opinion that the hordein . . is 
merely starch in a particular state. 1865-72 Watts Diet. 
Chem. III. 167 Barley-starcb obtained by kneading barley- 
meal in water, and leaving the liquid to settle . . leaves a 
pulverulent substance, to which Proust gave the name 
hordein. It appears, however, to he, not a definite sub- 
stance, but a mixture of starch, cellular tissue, and an 
azotised body. 

t Hore, hor, Obs. Also 4 hoore. [Com. 
Tent. : OE. horh, hor? masc. and neut., clammy 
humour, phlegm; also horu, horw- m., dirt, filth, 
foulness = OKris. hore, OS. horu, OHG. horo 
{horW', horow-, horew-), MHG. hor (horw-es) n. f 
dirt, LG. hor, Mr, dirt, ON. horr m., mucus from 
the nose:— OTeut. Viorwo- :— pre-Teut. *korw-, 
*korv-\ cf. Olr. corbud pollution.] Dirt, filth, 
defilement, foulness. 

a 700 Epinal Gloss. 412 Flegmata> horh. a 1000 Elene 
297 (Gr.) Ge mid horu speowdon on Saes andwlitan. £1000 
Sax. Leechd. II. 174 Dracontjan wib fule boras on men. 
c 1000 ^Elpbic Horn. II. 56 pset aSweahS. .fram synna hore- 
wnm. ciaoo Trin. Coll. Horn. 49 J>e clenesse be is bideled 
of be hore bat is cleped^ hordom, j>at is aire horene hore. 
c 1305 Edmund Con/. 8 in E. E. P. (1862) 71 So clene he 
cam fram his moder: wiboute erne bore. ^1305 Land 
Cokaygfie 34 (ibid. 157) per nis schepe no swine no gote No 
non horw}. 1340 Ay end. 137 Huet am ich bote esssse and 
spearken and hor and stench, wermes wynd ssed and smech. 
1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xm. iii. (1495) 442 Fylthe 
and hore of cyttees ben cast in to ryuers. Ibid. xvi. vii. 557 
The fome of sylner clensyth fylth and hoore of bodyes. 
c 1430 Hymns Virg. 83 On me was neiber wem ne hore. 

Hore, ME. north, midl. form of Hair ; obs. f. 
Hoar, Hour, Oar, Whore ; var. Her pron. Obs. t 
their, Ore Obs., mercy. Horecop : see Horcop. 

Horehound, hoarhound (ho«rhannd). 
Forms : 1 hare hline, (bar an htinan), 3 hore- 
hune, 4 -houne, 5 horho(w)ne, haarhounde, 
5-6 horehounde, 6- horehound, 8- hoarhound. 
[OE.hdre hzine, f. hdr hoar, hoary + hrine name of 
a plant, of uncertain origin; ibence ME. hdrhowne, 
altered by popular etymology to horehound, which 
puts some appearance of meaning into the second 
element. The analogical spelling is hoar- t but this 
is much less usual in England than hore-.] 

1. A labiate herb, Marrubium vulgare, having 
stem and leaves covered with white cottony pubes- 
cence ; its aromatic bitter juice is much used as 
a remedy for coughs, etc. Hence extended to 
several allied herbs (see b), horehound proper 
being then distinguished as Common or White 
Horehound. 

criooo Sax. Leechd. II. 110 Genim ba haran hunan. 
a uoo Ags. Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 298/6 Marubium, hare 
hune. c 1265 Voc. Names PI. Ibid. 554/4 Marubium, maruil, 
horehune. c 1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 80 Wib watir . . bat 
mirre wormode, horhone, sauge, pimperaelle hony symple 
or compounned hen soden yn. c 1425 in Rel. Ant. II. 9 An 
heved hor als horhowne. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 247/1 Horone, 
herbe.. marubium. i486 Bk. St. Albans Cvb, Take the 
Juce of haarhounde. 1530 Palsgb. 232/1 Horehounde herbe, 
langue de chien. 1742 Loud. % Country Brew. 1. <ed. 4) 
38 That wholesome Herb Horehound, which, indeed, is a 
fine Bitter. 1794 Martyn Rousseau's Bot. xxii. 308 Common 
White Horehound. 1897 Willis Elotver. Pt. 11. 242 Marrtf- 
bium vulgar*, white horehound. 

b. With qualifying words : Base Horehound, 
White Dead-nettle, Lamium album ; Black,Fetid, 
or Stinking H., Ballota nigra, a common weed 
with dull purple flowers; Water H., species of 
I.ycopzts, particularly L. Europxus. 

1548 TuaNEa Names of Herbes (1881) 19 Ballote . . is named 
in english stynkyng Horehound or blacke Horehound. Ibid. 
77 Stachys..maye be named in englishe litle Horehounde 
or strayte Horehound. 1578 Lyte Dodoens 11. lxxxi. 255 
There be foure kindes of Horehounde, in fasshion one like 
to another.. The first kinde is our white Horehounde, the 
seconde is the blacke stinking Horehounde. The third is 
Stachys or field Horehounde. The fourth is water or Mar. 
rishe Horehounde. Ibid. 256 Stachys or wilde Horehounde. 
*597 GEaAaDE Herbal n. cexxi. 564. ^1625 FLETCHEa Faith. 
Shcph. u. i, The Clote .. And this black Hore-hound, both 
are very good. 1741 Compl. Fam.-Fiece 11. iii. 380 Perennial 
shrubby Lamium or base Horehound. 1897 Willis Flower. 
PI. II. 39 Ballota Nigra, the foetid horehound. 

2. An extract or confection of the plant Marru- 
bizem vulgare, used as a remedy for coughs. 

1362 TuaNEa Herbal 11. 51 b, Horehounde. .is good to be 
geuen with hony vnto them that sygbg much. 1859 Sala 
Tiv. round Clock (1861) 55 The relative merits of almond- 
rock and candied horehound. 1876 H/ aLEV Mat. Med. 
(ed. 6) 475 Horehound, an aromatic stimulant. 

3. attrib. and Comb., as horehound candy, drop, 
lozenge, etc. ; horehound beer, a fermented bever- 
age containing horehound juice. 

1855 Mas. Gaskell North $ S. v, She.. took the hore- 
hound drop that Margaret offered her. 1861 Delamer 
Kitch. Gard. 127 Horehound lozenges are sold by most 
dispensing chemists, as expectorant medicine. 

T Horel. Obs. rare~°. Also 6 horrel(l. [app. 
a var. of holour, assimilated to hore; cf. next.] 
A fornicator, adulterer. 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. 246/2 Horel, or hullowre (.$'. hollowr, 
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HORIZONTALISM. 



P. \xQ\onT\fowcator. .fomicatrix. i55* Hl-loet, Horrell, 
or whoremonger, concubitor, libidinarsut. 157° Levins 
Manip. 56/n An Horrel, libidinosns. 

tHoreling, horling. Obs. [f. ME, hore, 
Whobe + -ling.] A fornicator, whoremonger ; an 
adulterer, a paramour. 

<r 1 too M?m/ 103 in 7>»«. Co//. 223 Hwat sul en 
horlinges don? 0325 T imes Edw - /7 » ?S in . ^ 



t 57 Horlynges and strompettes. c 14*5 Seven Sag. (P.) 9189 
Quod hire horlyng in the bede. i 

f Htvremint. Some hoary species of mint ; 
or perhaps horehonnd. 

1533 Elyot C<w/. Heltke (1339) 60 Digestiues of fleume . . 
Horemint. _ __ 

tHo reness. Obs. In 4 hoornesse. [f. Hore 
filth + -ness.] Foulness, filth ; mucus. 

1398 Trbvisa Barih. De P. R. rv. L (i495)t Heete .. 
dystroyeth superfluytees, and clensyth fyltheand hoornesse. 

Horestrong, var. of Harstrang. 

+ HoTeWOrt. Obs. Herb. [f. hore Hoab a. + 
Wobt, in reference to its white downy covering.] 
An old name of Cudweed, Filago Gcrmaniea. 

en<x> Alphab. Herb, in MS. Arundel If- 94 b, Filago 
horswort [error for horwort]. c 1485 MS. Bodl. 536 If. 27 
Filago. .a litell erbcald feld worteor hor worte And he groys 
in whete. 1597 Gerarob Herbal App., Horewort is Filago. 

Hori, filth, filthy: see Hobe Hobt a. 

Horison, obs. form of Orison, prayer. 

Horizon (horarzan, -z'n), sb. Forms: a. 4 
oriaont(e, 4-5 orizont(e, 6 orizunt, 6-7 hori- 
zont. 0. 4 orisoun, 5 oryson, 5-6 orizon(e, 
6 horyson, 6- horizon, [a. OF. orizonte (13th c. 
in Hatz.-Darm.), orizon (14th c), mod.F. horizon 
(=It. f orizonte y orizzonte, Sp., Pg- horizonte), ad. 
late L. hortzont-em (horizon), a. Gr. 6pt(w (sc. 
kvkXo*) the bounding circle, horizon, pres. pple. of 
dp't&iv to bound, f. Bpos boundary, limit. In later 
OF. and Eng., conformed to the L. nom. ; but at 
first stressed ho'rteon (Gascoigne, Shakspere, Syl- 
vester) ; horizon appears in Cowley, 1647.] 

1. The boundary-line of that part of the earth's 
surface visible from a given point of view ; the line 
at which the earth and sky appear to meet. In 
strict use, the circle bounding that part of the 
earth's surface which would be visible if no irregu- 
larities or obstructions were present (called the 
apparent, natural, sensible, physical, or visible 
horizon, as distinguished from 3), being the circle 
of contact with the earth's surface of a cone whose 
vertex is at the observer's eye. On the open sea or 
a great plain these coincide. 

o. C1374 Chaucer Troylus v. 276 And whiten gan the 
Orisonte shene. c 1386 — Frankl. T. 289 Ffor Thorisonte 
hath reft the sonne his lyght 1390 Gower Con/. III. 108 
By thorizont, as to us semeth. 1551 Recoroe Cast. Knatvl. 
(1556) 21 The Horizonte is a cyrcle whiche parteth that 
parte of the worlde that wee see, from that whiche wee see 
not. Ibid. 179 The other horizont, whiche I thinke moste 
aptlye to bee called the Earthly horizont, hycause it., 
reacneth not vnto the skie .. his semidiameter excedeth not 
..22 myles and a halfe. 1559 W. Cunningham Cosmogr. 
Glasse 149 Whan as the Mone shall shew her selfe above 
the Horizont. 

$. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vm. vi. (Tollem. MS.), 
The circle to be whiche be sy^te streccheb and endeb is 
calde Orizon, a<? it were be ende of be sy^te. 1413 Pilgr. 
Sowle (Caxton) v. xiv. (1859) 81 The sonne. .bastyd hym 
vpward toward the eest oryson, to bringe ageyne the day. 
e 1550 Sheph. Kal. (1604) Contents xxxv, Of the rising and 
descending of the signes in the horyson. 1610 Holland 
Camden's Brit. 1. 631 Wilde Deere .. feeding aloft .. in the 
farthest Horizon or Kenning or their sight. 1667 Milton 
P. L. ix. 52 Nights Hemisphere had veild theHorizon round. 
1728-46 Thomson Spring 961 Like far clouds That skirt the 
blue horizon. 181* S. Rogers Columbus 1. 53 Stars rose 
and set, and new horizons glowed. 1887 Bowen Virg. 
Mneid 1. 181 ^Eneas explores meanwhile with his glance 
All the horizon of waters. 

t b. trans/. The part of the earth's surface bounded 
by this line ; the region visible from any point. Obs. 

1559 W. Cunningham Cosmogr. Glasse 137 The townes, 
and Villagies, about you adjacent in your Horizont. 1771 
Mrs. Griffith tr. Viand's Shipwreck 23 To open to us the 
horrid prospect of a boundless horizon and a devouring sea. 
f c. The bounding limits, the compass. Obs. 

1620 Melton Astrolog. 9 If the Man.. lies eyther wiihin 
the Horizon of England, Fraunce, Spaine, Italy, or the Low- 
Countries, I will undertake to shew you him. 

2. Jig. fa. A boundary, the frontier or dividing 
line between two regions of being. Obs. 

1387 Trbvisa Higden (Rolls) II. 183 Mannis soulc.is 
i-cfeped orisoun, as it were be next marche in kynde Lytwene 
bodily and goostly binges. 

b. The boundary or limit of any * circle ' or 
* sphere* of view, thought, action, etc. (often with 
direct reference to sense 1) ; that»,which bounds 
one's mental vision or perception ; limit or range of 
one's knowledge, experience, or inlerest ; formerly, 
sometimes = the region so bounded. 

1607 Topsell Four-/. Beasts Ep. Bed., The Right Noble 
..Earl of Surry, long ago departed out of this earthly 
Horizon. 1615 CaooKE Body of Man 261 Now at the 
second seauen yeares the heate begins to gather strength . . 
and to rule in the Horizon of the body. 1639 T. Brugis tr. 



Camus' Mor. Relat. 179 Noe sooner did the new star 
appeare on the Horizon of Touraine, but her raye* strooke 
into the eyes of. .divers Sutors. 1659 B. Harris Parivars 
Iron Age 89 The Minister, who then began to climb the 
Horizon of favour. 1681 Flavf.l Metlt. Grace vii. 148, 1 see 
no hope within the whole horizon of sense. 1.826 T. Jeffer- 
son Writ (1830) IV. 424 The present lowering aspect of 
our political horizon. 1849 Rt skin Sev. Lamps 3 Their 
range necessarily includes the entire horizon of man's action. 
1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) II. 199 The danger . . of substi- 
tuting the definite and intelligible for the true but dim out- 
line which is the horizon of human knowledge. 

3. Astron. A great circle of the celestial sphere, the 
plane of which passes through the centre of the 
earth and is parallel to that of the sensible horizon 
of a given place : distinguished as the astronomical, 
celestial, mathematical, rational, real, or true h. 

Right horizon, the celestial horizon of a place on the 
equator, the plane o£ which is perpendicular to that of the 
equinoctial; opp. to oblique horizon, that of any place 
between the equator and either pole. Geographical horizon, 
the great circle on the earth's surface in the plane of the 
rational or astronomical horizon. 

C1391 Chaucer Astrol. Prol., A suffisaunt astralabie as 
for owre orizonte, compowned after the latitude of Oxenford. 
Ibid. it. § 26 This forseid rihte orisonte .. diuideth the 
equinoxial in-to riht Angles. 1549 Compl. Scot. vi. 49 
There is tua sortis of orizons, ane is callit the rycht orizon, 
the tothir is callit the oblique orizooe. 1559 W. Cunningham 
Cosmogr. Glasse 39 The vj. great circles of the Sphere ar, 
as the Horizont, the Meridian, th* Equinoctiall, the Zodiake, 
the Equinoctiall and solsticiall Colures. 1634 Sir T. Herbert 
Trav. 8 For the jEquator is Horizon to both Poles. 1704 
J. Harris Lex. Techn. s.v., The Rational, Real or True 
Horizon, is a Circle which encompasses the Earth exactly 
in the Middle, and whose Poles are the Zenith and Nadir. 

b. trans/. The celestial hemisphere within the 
horizon of any place. 

a 1577 Gascoigne Hearbes, Praise 0/ Countesse v. 240 
Dan Phcebus stands in dread, And shames to shine within 
our Horizon. 1593 Shaks. 3 Hen. VI, iv. vii. 81 When the 
Morning Suone shall rayse his Carre Aboue the Border of 
this Horizon. 1600 F. Walker Sp. Mandeville 122 a, Eucry 
Prooince and Country hath an Orizon, which is that part of 
Heauen which they discouer in circling or compassing it 
about with theyr sight. 164a Milton Apol. Smcct. viii, 
1 leave you and your fellow stars, as you term them, of 
either horizon, meaning, I suppose, either hemisphere. 1650 
Trap? Comm. Numb. xxiiL 10 No more, .then a man doth 
of the Sun, when it shines not in his own Horizon. 1825 
Scott Talism. i, The burning sun of Syria had not yet 
attained its highest point in the horizon. 

4. a. The broad ring (usually of wood) in which 
an artificial globe is fixed, the upper surface of 
which represents the plane of the rational horizon. 

1592 Dee Compend. Rchtars., The theorick of the eighth 
spheare, the nynth and tenth, with an horizon and meridian 
of copper of Gerhardus Mercator his owoe making. i594"7 
Blunoevil Exerc. rv. Introd. (ed. 2) 437 To the Globe 
belongeth another Circle called the Horizon, which is a broad 
Circle of wood. 1674 Moxon Tutor Astron. 1. i. § vi. (ed. 3) 
6 The use of the upper Plain of the Horizon is to distinguish 
the Bay from the Night ; the rising and setting of the 
Sun, Moon, or Stars, etc. 1796 Hutton Diet. Math., 
Horizon of the Globe, a broad wooden circle. 

b. Artificial or /alse horizon : a level reflecting 
surface, usually of mercury, used in taking alti- 
tudes. 

1812 Wooohouse Astron. xl. 393 A False Horizon.. in its 
simplest state, Is a bason either of water, or of quicksilver. 
1820 Scoresbv Aec. Arctic Reg. I. 442 Where the sea is. . 
smooth . . an artificial horizon may be used with tolerable 
accuracy, eveo upon a ship's deck. 

5. Geol. A plane or level of stratification assumed 
to have been once horizontal and continuous ; a 
stratum or set of strata characterized by a par- 
ticular fossil or group of fossils. 

1856 Woodward Mollusea ill. 411 Each Ispecies] is most 
abundant in one horizon, and becomes gradually less frequent 
in the beds above and below. 1863 A. C. Ramsay Phys. 
Geog. v. (1878) 65 The passage of species from lower to 
higher geological horizons. 1890 Builder LVIII. 80/2 A 
horizon that may give a bad stone io one quarry may 
improve. 

6. Zool. and Anat. A level or horizontal line or 
surface, as the horizon of the teeth, the horizon of 
the diaphragm. Retinal horizon, * H elmholtz's term 
for the horizontal plane which passes through the 
transverse axis of the globe of the eye ' (Syd. Soc. 
Lex.). 

7. alt rib. and Comb., as horizon-bounded adj., 
horizon-line; horizon-glass, a small mirror of 
plate-glass fixed on the frame of a quadrant or 
sextant, having one half unsilvered so that the 
horizon-line or other object can be observed directly 
through it, and the reflected image of a heavenly 
body brought into optical coincidence with such 
object. 

1812 Bvroh Ch. Har. 1. xxxi, Immense *horizon-bounded 
plains succeed. 1827 Moir Poems, To a Dead Eagle iii, 
Outstretched, *horizon-girt, the maplike earth. 1774 M. 
Mackenzie Maritime Surv. iv. 35 How to adjust the 
* Horizon-glass for Observation, by a horizontal Line. 1820 
Scoresbv Acc. Arctic Reg. I. 388 Viewed through the 
horizon glass of z sextant. 1877 Black Green Past, v, At 
the far *horizon-Iioe. m 

Hence Kori zonleas a., having no definite hori- 
zon, visually boundless. 

a 1839 Galt Demon Destiny vi. (1840) 38, I that horizon- 
less scene surveyed. 1892 Chicago Advance 7 July, The 
horizonless praines of the West. 



Hori'ZOU, v. [f. prec. sb.] trans. To furnish 
or bound with a horizon : chiefly in pa. pple. Hori'* 
zoned. 

1 791 E. Darwin Bot. Gard. 1. 124 A thousand realms, 
horizon'd io his arms, 1859 Cornwallis New World 1. 108 
Far away to the west and north . .the view was horizoned by 
a chain of rolling hills. 1863 M rs. Whitney Faith Gartney 
xxvi. 245 Her eyes away off over the lake, and.. thoughts 
horizoned yet more distantly. 

Horizontal (b^riz/rntal), a. {sb.). [f. L. type 
*hortzonidl-is, f. horizon, horizont' (see prcc. sb.). 
Cf. F. horizontal (1545 in Hatz.-Darm.).J 

1. Of or belonging to the horizon ; situated on or 
occurring at the horizon. Now chiefly in special 
collocations, as horizontal parallax, the geocentric 
parallax of a heavenly body when on the horizon. 

1555 Eoen Decades 0 The eleuation of the pole from the 
horizontal lyne. 1665 Hooke Microgr. 236 The Astronomers 
. . who have calculated the distance of the Planets from 
theii\Horizontal Parallax. 1667 Milton P. L.i. 595 As when 
the Sun new ris'n Looks through the Horizontal misty Air. 
1709 Berkeley Th. Vision § 77 He will . . declare the hori. 
zontal moon shall appear greater than the meridional. 1816 
Playfair Nat. Phil. II. 74 The parallax at any given 
altitude.. is to the horizontal parallax as the cosine of the 
altitude to the radius. 

2. Parallel to the plane of the horizon ; at right 
angles to the vertical line ; level ; flat ; measured 
in a line or plane parallel to the horizon. 

Horizontal Plane, in Perspective, a plane at the level of 
the eye, intersecting the perspective plane at right angles, 
the line of intersection being the horizontal line. Horizontal 
plane of Camper in Craniometry, the plane passing through 
the centre of the external ear-holes and the inferior nasal 
spine ; the intersection of this with the median plane o£ the 
bead is the horizontal line {of Camper). 

1638 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (ed. 2) 158 The Horyzontall 
plaine which is., discovered from thirty rising Turrets there, 
yeelds most pleasure tto look on]. 1665 Hooke Microgr. 
151 The bended part or Index of it lay horizontal. 1696 
Phillips (ed. 4), Horizontal Projection, a Projection of the 
Sphere in Arches of Circles, called Sfereographic, wherein 
the Sphere is pressd into the plain of the Horizon and the 
Meridians and Parallels of the Sphere projected thereon. 
1704 F. Fuller Med. Gytnn. (1711) 27 Changing .. from an 
Horizontal to an Erect Position. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), 
Horizontal Range (in Gunnery), the Level-range of a piece 
of Ordnance, being the Line it describes parallel to the 
Horizon. 1834 Medwin Angler in Wales II. 210 The 
head is . .circular in its horizontal section. 1886 R. C. Leslie 
Sea-painter's Log 192 That strange family of fish which, 
commencing life on edge . . change that position at an early 
age for a horizontal one. Mod. The strata are nearly, but 
not quite, horizontal. 

b. Applied to various mechanical contrivances, 
or artificial structures, of which the whole or the 
main part works or lies in a horizontal direction. 

Horizontal bar, a round bar fixed horizontally at some 
distance above the ground for gymnastic exercise. Hori- 
zontal dial, a dial with the face, or surface on which the 
hours are marked, horizontal. Horizontal (steam) engine, 
one in which the piston moves horizontally. Horizontal 
escapement (in a watch), 'one in which the impulse is given 
by the teeth of a horizontal wheel acting on a hollow cylinder 
on the axis of the balance ; invented by Graham about 1700 ' 
(Knight Diet. Meek.). Horizontal watch, one having a 
horizontal escapement. Horizontal wheel, a wheel the 
plane of which is horizontal, the axis being vertical ; in a 
carriage, the wheel-plate or 4 fifth wheel '. 

1674 Moxon Tutor Astron. v. Prob. iii. (ed. 3) 150, I would 
make an Horizontal Dyal for Londons Latitude. 1688 
R. Holme Armoury m. 372/2 A Horizontal Dial., is a 
Dial Tor a Pillar or top of a Post. 1755 Specif Bostey's 
Patent No. 698 The scapemt. of the ballance of these my 
horizontal watches. 178a Specif. T. Tyrer*s Patent No. 
1311 [For a] Horizontal scapement Tor a Watch. 1794 W. 
Felton Carriages (1801) 1. 45 When the carriage is intended 
for a whole or horizontal wheel, the perch has no hooping, 
piece, but is bolted by the plates at each end to the inside of 
the transoms, ibid. 46 Exteoding to the out circumference 
or the horizontal half-wheeL 1825 J. Nicholsoh Operat. 
Mechanic 139 Horizontal and vertical windmills, 1895 
Maclaren Phys. Edue. 254 It is important that every gym- 
nasium should contain two forms of horizontal bar. 

C. Bot. Applied to parts or organs having a 
position at right angles to the stem or axis. d. 
Zool. and Anat. Applied to parts, organs, or mark- 
ings parallel to a plane supposed to extend from 
end to end and from side to side of the body. 

1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp. s.v. Leaf, Patent Leaf. . when 
it forms perfectly right angles, it is called horizontal. 1880 
Grav Struct. Bot. vi. § 8. 277 Ovules are. .horizontal, when 
borne on one or more sides of the cell and not directed 
either upward or downward. 1881 Miyart Cat 77 The rest 
is named the horizontal ramus. 
B. sb. (ellipt. use of the adj.) 

+ 1. = Horizon. Obs. 

1555 Eden Decades 10 They had euer the northe pole . . 
eleuate in sight aboue the Horizontal. Ibid. 185 It can not 
bee seene, bycause it is vnder the horisoutal. 

2. ellipt. A horizontal line, bar, member, etc. 

Craniometry. 'The line drawn from the lower edgeofthe 
orbital cavity to the middle of the ear-cavity ' (Cent. Dtct). 

1674 Moxoh Tutor Astron. v. Prob. iv. (ed. 3) You 
may reduce all Verticals into Horizontals [m dialling]. 
1755 Young Centaur v. Wks. 1757 IV. 224 To confess, 
that, though we are not quite horizontals, vet neither are we 
quite upright. 1816 Keatinge Trav. (18x7) I. 162 The 
geology of Spain is an alternation of edges and horizontals. 
1890 Bolorewood Col. Refortner (1891) 225 The 4 cap , or 
uppermost horizontal., of rounded., timber. 

Horizo'ntalisxn. [f. prec. + -ism.] The quality 
of being, or of having some part, horizontal. 



HORIZONTALITY. 

1848 B. Webb Continent. Ecclesiol. 19 At York the 
buttresses are too prominent; there is an over-great hori- 
zontal ism apparent. 1853 Kane Grinnelt Exp. xlviii. (1856) 
449 Their slopes became less sudden, their horizontalism 
more diffused. 

Horizontality (h^rizfjntze'liti). [f. as prec. 
+ -ITT.] The condition or quality of being hort« 
zontal (in sense 2) ; horizontal position. 

175a Shobt in Phil. Trans. XLYII.352 The cause of this 
horiiontality. 1797 Ibid. LXXXVI1. 507 The whole in* 
strument may be moved round without disturbing its hori- 
zontality. 1881 A. Geikie in Macm. Mag. Oct. 423 Mile 
after mile they can be followed . . always keeping their 
horizontality. 

Horizo*ntalize 9 v. [t as prec. + -ize.] a. 
trans. To place in a horizontal position, b. To 
horizonlalizc it (humorous) : to lie down flat. 

1837 T. Hook Jack Brag xxii, With his little legs hori- 
zontalised on his lodging-house sofa. 1843 Eraser's Mag. 
XXVI 1 1. 39 My friend . . was still horizontal is ing it on the 
chairs. 

Hence Horizontalizatlon, the action of making 
horizontal ; spec, in Craniometry, the placing of 
the skull with the datum -plane truly horizontal. 

Horizontally (h^rizp'ntali), adv. [f. as prec. 
+ -ly 2 .J In a horizontal position or direction. 

1646 Sir T. Bbowne Pseud. Ep. 259 An obelisk erected, 
& golden figures placed horizontally about it. 1715 Desa- 
culiebs Fires Impr. 80 The Wind .. blows horizontally. 
1776 Withering Brit. Plants (1796) II. 143 Panicle spreading 
horizontally. 187 1 Tynoall Fragm. Sc. (1879) L * v « 
A glass tube, .supported horizontally on two stands. 

Horizo'ntalness. [f. as prec. +-ness.] The 
quality of being horizontal ; horizontality. 

1869 tr. Hugo's By King's Command 11. i. 58 The hori* 
zontalness of the blasts. 

t Horizo'ntic, a. Obs. rare. [f. L. horizon, 
korizont- Horizon + -10.] Of or pertaining to the 
horizon; = Horizontal 1. Hence f Horizonti- 
cally adv. = Horizontally. 

1651 Ocilby j&tof (1665) 169 The Four Winds muster'd. . 
From all their Honzontick Seats in Heaven. 1665 Bovle 
Hist. Air xvii. (1692) 100 Being placed on one of the Scales 
as Horizontically as we could. 

Horkey, var. of Hockey 1 . 

Horl(e, obs. ff. Hukl. Horlege, obs. f. Horo- 
loge. Horly-borly, obs. f. H uuly-btjrly. 

f Horme*tic, a. Obs. rare. [ad. Gr. Qpfxrp-ttcSs, 
f. opfid-iiv (vbl. adj. 6ppt)T-6i) to urge on, impel : 
see -to.] Having the property of exciting or im- 
pelling. Hence f Horme tlcally adv., by impulse. 

t666 ). Smith Old Age (1676) 62 [The muscles] By their 
bormetick power and contraction into their own bodies . . 
can readily perform whatsoever motion the Organ is capable 
of. 1678 Cudworth Inicll. Syst. x. Hi. § 18. 161 The plasiick 
nature, acting neither by knowledge nor by animal fancy, 
neither electively nor hormcticaliy. 

Hormogone (hp'imogo*n\ -gon (-gp»). Bot. 
[ad. mod.L. hormogonium, f. Gr. o/yxoy chain, neck- 
lace, after archegonium, etc.] A special repro- 
ductive body in the Nostocs, consisting of a chain 
of roundish cells. Hence Hormogonous (hpirap-- 
g#nas) a., having or resembling a hormogone. 

1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., Hortnogone^ in Nostocs, the portion 
of the filament included between two consecutive hetero- 
cysts, 

Horn (hpm), sb. Forms : 1- horn ; also 3 
heorn, 5 horun, 4-7 home. [Com. Tent. : OE. 
horn masc. = OFris., OS. horn masc, OHG., ON. 
horn neut, Goth, haum neut. :— OTeut. *homo- y 
cognate with L. comu, Celtic corn 'horn': in 
ablaut relation with Gr. Ktp-as, Ktp-a.T- j cf. also 
Skr. crh-ga * horn \] 

I. As an animal organ or appendage. 

L A non-decidnous excrescence, often curved and 
pointed, consisting of an epidermal sheath growing 
ahout a bony core, on the head of certain mammals, 
as cattle, sheep, goats, antelopes, etc., and serving 
as a weapon of offence or defence. 

(True horns are common to male and female animals. 
They are usually produced in pairs^a right and a left ; some- 
times in two, or (in some extinct animals) even in three pairs. 
Horns also occur singly, or one in front of the other, as in 
species of rhinoceros.) 

c 1000 iELFRic Gen. xxii. 13 Anne ramm betwux bam 
bremelum be ham homum ^ehaift. a ia25 St. Marker. 7 
Leose . . mi meoke mildschipe af be anburnde homes, c 1300 
Havelok 700 Shep wit wolle, netb wit horn. 1382 Wvclif 
Rev. xiii. 1 A beest..hauynge seuen heedes and ten homes. 
C1440 Protnp. Parv. 247/1 Home, comu. 1596 Sprnser 
F. Q. vi. vii. 47 A salvage Bull, whose cruell homes doe 
threat Desperate daunger. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 753 No 
Beast that hath Homes hath vpper Teeth. 1774 Goldsm. 
Nat. Hist. (1776) IV. 287 The elephant is often found dead 
in the forests, pierced with the horn of a rbinoceios. 1854 
Owen Skel. <fr Teeth in Circ. Sc., Organ. Nat. I. 239 The 
term 'horn' is technically restricted to the weapon which is 
composed of a bony base, covered by a sheath of true homy 
matter. Such horns are never shed. Ibid. 240 The horn 
of the rhinoceros consists wholly of fibrous horny matter. 
h.fig. 

tfi659 OsaoRN Char. etc. Wks. (1673) 632 Were You 
thrown upon it, by the Iron Horns of an unavoidable 
Compulsion. 1827 Pollok Course T v, The Church, Who 
with a double horn the people pushed. 

c. That borne by the Ram (Aries) and Bnll 
(Tanrns) as figured among the constellations and 
Vol. V. 
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zodiacal signs ; the stars situated in those parts of 
the constellations; f also the constellation Ursa 
Minor [cf. It. il Carro e 7 Corno the Wain and the 
Horn]. 

1390 Gower Conf. III. no This bulle is eke with sterres 
set, Through which he hath his homes knet. 1513 Douglas 
s&neis vni. Prol. 154 The son, the sevin sternis, and the 
Cbarll wane.. The home and the hand staff, Prater John 
and Port Jaff. a 1605 Montgomerie Fly ting w. Polwart 
419 Be the homes, the handstaff, and the king's ell. 1726 
tr. Gregoiy y s Astron. I. 370 Copernicus and others.. reckon 
the distance of the Fix'd Stars in the Ecliptic towards the 
East, from the preceding of the two in the Horn of Aries, 
d. Ptit for 'horned animal '. Cf. Shorthokn. 

1588 Shaks. L. L. L. iy. i. 113 My Lady goes to kill 
homes. 1846 T. Baxter Libr. Pract. Agric. (ed. 4) II. 87 
This property is almost peculiar to the improved short born. 
1890 L. C. D'Oyle Notches 85 They at last headed the 
drifting * horns 

2. PI) rases and proverbs. 

ta- Horn and corn', used symbolically for cattle and 
provisions in general. b. Neither horn nor hoof : not 
a trace or vestige. c. Horn with horn : see quots. d. 
A II h. and hide : nothing hut skin and bone. e. In a 
horn (slang) : ' a general qualification implying refusal or 
disbelief; over the left 1 (Farmer). [Cf. It. un corno as a 
negative.] f. To be squeezed through a h. t to come out 
at the little end of the h. : to come off badly in an affair, 
esp. to fail conspicuously in a great or pretentious under- 
taking, g. Other phrases of obvious meaning. Also 
to take the bull by the kortis, etc. : see Bull sb. 1 7 c ; to 
carry hay in one's h. : see Hay sb.l 3. 

a. 1633 T. Stafford Pac. I lib. 111. xv. 357 Their Troupes left 
neither Come nor home, nor house un burnt, betweene Kinsale 
and Rosse. 1819 Sporting Mag. IV. 274 Horn and com 
were both up at a pretty vitty price. b. 1664 H. Mors 
Myst. Iniq. 548 There is not any one horn or hoof of Anti- 
cbristianism left in our Church. C. 1276 Const. Rob. 
Dunelm. in Spelman Gloss. (1626) s.v., Licet in vicinis 
parochijs, Home with home, secundum Anglicam linguam 
pascua quaerant. 1490 in Trans. Durh. Arckaeol. Soc. 
IV. 294 He saith that all way the Priours bestes and the 
tenantes bestes went all, home with home. 1809 Tom- 
lins Law Diet, s.v., The commoning of cattle horn with 
hom, was properly when the inhabitants of several parishes 
let their common herds run upoD the same open spacious 
common. d. 1890 Boldrewood Col. Reformer (1891) 219 
The cattle were, .mostly old savage devils, all born and hide. 
6. 1847 78 Halliwell s.v., In a horn when the devil is 
blind, spoken ironically of a thing never likely to happen. 
Devon. 1858 Washington Even. Star 26 Aug. (Bartlett), 
1 have mentioned before the innumerable comforts— in a horn 
—of the old White Sulphur Springs. f. 1605 Chapman, etc 
Eastw. Ho 1. i, You all know the deuise of the Home, where 
the young fellow slippes in at the Butte end, and comes 
squesd out at the Buckall. 1624 Fletcher Wife for Month 
111. iii, The prodigal fool. .That was squeezed through a hom. 
1847 Pobter Big Ben etc 37 (Farmer) How did you make it ? 
You didn't come out at the little end of the hom, did you ? 
g. 1560 Daus tr. Sleidane'sComm. 358 To geue God thankes 
y* sent shrewed cowes short homes, a 1640 Dav Peregr. 
Schol. (1881) 43 A Butcher.. sweares by the home and the 
hoofe (a poor othe, yet proper enough to the trade). 1660 
Howell Prov. 16 You will make a hom as soon of an Ape's 
tail. 1869 Hazutt Eng. Prov. 208 Horns and grey hairs 
do not come by years. 

3. Each of the two branched appendages on the 
head of a deer. 

(These differ from a true hom in being osseous, deciduous, 
and (usually) borne only by the male.) 

Bemvulf (Z.) 1370 Heorot homum trum, ciooo Sax. 
Leechd. I. 334 Wib heafod sare, heortes homes axan. .drinc 
C1290 S. Eng. Leg. I. 393/19 Ane heort . . Bi-twene is homes 
he i-sai^h ane croiz schine brijhte. c 1386 Chaucer Frankl. 
T. 463 Ther saugh he hertes with hir homes hyc i486 Bk. 
St. Albans Ejb, The hornys that he then berith a bowte. 
1607 Topsell Fourf. Beasts (1658) 98 Every year in the 
month of April, they [harts] loose tbeir horns.. Their new 
horns come forth like bunches at the first. 1870 Blaine 
Encycl. Rur. Sports (ed. 3) § 1797 April is the most usual 
month for the shedding of the horns of the older deer. 

4. t The tnsk of an elephant {obs.) ; the tusk of 
a narwhal. 

1607 Topsell Fourf. Beasts (1658) 165 That there was 
nothing in an Elephant good for meat, except the trunck, the 
lips, and the marrow of his horns, or teetb. 161 1 Bible 
Ezek. xx vii. 15 They brought thee for a present, homes of 
Iuorie, and Ebenie. 1613 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 739 
Tbey found a great dead Fish, .twelve foote long, having a 
Home of two yardes . . growing out of the Snout, wreathed 
and straight, like a Wax Taper. 1847 Carpenter Zool. 
§ 212 The Monodon, or Narwhal, commonly known as the 
Sea Unicorn, .has been known to drive its horn, or rather 
tusk, deep into the thick oak timbers of a ship. 

5. A projection or process on the head of other 
animals : e. g. the excrescence on the beak of the 
Hoknbill, the antennae or feelers of insects and 
crustaceans, the tentacles of gastropods, esp. of 
the snail and slug ; also, loosely, a crest of feathers, 
a plumicorn, as in the horned owl, etc. 

1340 Ayenb. 32 [He] pet ne dar na$t guo ine pe pepe uor 
pane snegge pet sseawep him his bornes. 1398 Trevisa 
Barth. De P. R. xvm. i. (Bodl. MS.), Snailes haue certayne 
homes nasche and gleymyer, but pei beb noujt propre lich 
homes but binges jeue to snailes for helpe and socoure. 
1588 Shaks. L. L. L. iv. iii. 338 Tbe tender homes of 
Cockled Snayles. 1657 R. Ligon Barbadoes (1673) 65 Flyes 
. .(from two inches long with the great horns, which we 
keep in boxes, and are shewed by John Tredescan amongst 
his rarities). 1665 Hoobe Microgr. 194 Resembling the long 
horns of Lobsters. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) V. 236 
It [the Hornbill] has a kind of born standing out from tbe 
top, which looks somewhat like a second bill. 1834 Medwin 
Angler in Wales 1 1. 47 The beetle being somewhat restless, 
they pinioned down his horns.. to the ground. 

D. To draw in (t shrink^ pluck, pull in) one's 
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horns : to restrain one's ardour ; to repress one's 
pride ; to lower one's pretensions : in allusion to 
the snail's habit of drawing in its retractile tentacles 
(which bear the eyes), when disturbed. 

13 . . Coer de L. 3835 They . . gunne to drawen in her 
homes, As a snayl among the thornes. 1430-40 Lvoc. 
Bochas 1. xx. (Bodl. MS.) If. 83/1 Who is knowe ontrewe 
. . Shrynkith his horn is whan men speake of falsheede. 
c 1566 J. Alday tr. Boaystuaus Thcat. World N iv b, As 
soone as man thinketh to spread out his horns, or rise 
against his god. 1589 Hay anjf Work 38 Mark how I haue 
made the bishops to pull in their homes. 1678 Wood Life 
(O. H. S.) II. 414 When the parliament was prorogued he 
plucked in his home. 1741 Richardson Pamela 11883) I. 
x 15 So I began to pull in my horns, as tbey say. 1824 
Examiner 434/1 We are to creep into our shells and draw 
in our homs. 1891 Sat. Rev. 19 Dec. 682/2 They are im- 
ploring the Council to draw in its horns. 

6. Horns (like those of quadrupeds) have been 
attributed to deities, demons, to Moses, etc, and 
are represented in images, pictures, etc. Cf. sense 15. 

a 1400-50 Alexander 319 pis myjty god .. How he is 
merkid & made is mervaile to neuyn With .. twa tufe 
homes. C1590 Marlowe Faust, iv. 58 All he-devils has 
horns. 1603 Shaks. Me as. for M. 11. iv. x6 Let's write 
good Angellon the Deuills home, a 1822 Shelley Devil 
11. 3 His homs were concealed by a Bras Chapeau. 1832 
Gen. P. Thompson Exerc. (1842) II. 64 Homs and a tail 
would not be more decisive to a frightened child at mid- 
night. 1895 Elworthy Evil Eye vi. 186 note, The belief 
that Moses bad actual solid boms must have been firmly 
held in the Middle Ages. Ibid. 197 From Tahiti was 
exhibited an idol, with two large homs on its head carved in 
wood. 

1 7. Cuckolds were fancifully said to wear horns 
on the brow. To give horns to, to graft, plant 
horns on : to cuckold. Obs. 

[The origin of this, which appears in so many European 
langs., and, seemingly, even in late Gr. in phrase Kcpara 
naidv nvi (Artemidonis, Oneirocritica II. 12) is referred by 
Dunger (Germania XXIX. 59) to the practice formerly 
prevalent of planting or engrafting tbe spurs of a castrated 
cock on the root of the excised comb, where they grew and 
became homs, sometimes of several inches long. He shows 
that Ger. hahnreh or hahnrei 'cuckold*, originally meant 
* capon '.] 

1430-40 Lydg. Bochas 11. xxiii. (Bodl. MS.) If. 128/1 A 
certeyn knyht Giges callid . . To speke pleyn inglissh made 
hym a cokold. Alas 1 was nat auysid weel beforne On- 
cunnyngli to speke such language; I sholde ha said how 
that he hadde an hom.. As in sum land Cornodo men them 
call. £1530 Hickscorner in Hazl. Dodsley I. 180 My 
mother was a lady of the stews' blood born, And . . my 
father ware an hom. c 1537 Thersites Ibid. 412. 1594 
Greene & Lodge Looking Glasse (1598) H iia, Nay, sir, he 
was a cuckoldly diuell, for hee had homes on his head. 1599 
Shaes. Much Ado 11. i. 28. 1600 — A. Y. L. iv. ii. 18. 1606 — 
Ant. fCl. 1. ii.4 Oh that I knewe this Husband, which you 
say, must change his Homes with Garlands. 1700 Drvden 
Epit. 25 Mar. 10 London a fruitful soil, yet never bore 
So plentiful a crop of homs before. 1728 Young Love 
Fame 1. 70 And the brib'd cuckold . . glories in his gilded 
horn, a 1796 Burns Cooper o* Cuddle iii, On ilka brow 
she's planted a horn. 182* Scott Nigel xxxvi, O what 
a generous creature is your true London husband 1 Homs 
hatb he, but.. he goreth not. 

fb. To make homs at [F.faire les comes H, It. 
far le coma a] : to hold the fist with two fingers 
extended like a pair of horns, as an insulting gestnre. 

[Cf. c 1530 Crt. Love 1390 This folissh dove will give us 
all an horn !1 1607 Dekkfh & Webster Nortkw. Ho 1. 
D.'sWks. 1873 III. 9 If a man be deuorst. .whether may he 
haue an action or no, gainst those that make boms at him ? 
i6a7 Dravton Agincourt etc. 174 Some made mouthes at 
him, others as in scorne With their forkt fingers poynted 
him the home. 1652 Peyton Catastr. Stuarts (1731) 30 
Denmark was so disquised, as he would have Iain with the 
Countess of Nottingham, making Horns in Derision at her 
Husband the High Admiral of England. 

8. In Biblical and derived uses : An emblem of 
power and might ; a means of defence or resistance ; 
hence horn of salvation (f health) is used of God 
or Christ. To lift up the hom : to exalt oneself ; 
to offer resistance, ' show fight \ 

[Representing well-known uses of Heb. pp qeren horn, 
found also in Syriac, Arabic, and the Semitic langs. gener- 
ally. Through the Septuagint and Vulgate also in late Gr. 
and Lat„ and so in tbe mod. langs. : cf. F. lever les comes. 
(Some would explain it from sense 15.}] 

C825 Vesp. Psalter Ixxiv. [Ixxv.] 5 NyllaS uphebban 
horn, a 1300 E. E. Psalter xvii. 3 Mi schelder, and of min 
hele home. Ibid. Ixxiv. 11 Alle bornes of sinful breke sal 
I ba, And up-hoven ben homes of rightwys ma. 1382 
Wvclif Luke i. 69 He hap rerid to vs an hom of helpe, in be 
hous of dauij> his child. 1570 Tragedie 277 in Satir. Poems 
Reform, x. 90 Than did sum Lords lyft vp yair hornis on 
hie. 1611 Bible 2 Sam. xxii. 3 Hee is my shield, and the 
home of my satuation. 1613 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 632 
Fleeing then to his home or defense in time of distresse. 
a 1703 Burkitt On N. T., Luke i.79 The hom in Scripture 
signifies glory and dignity, strength and power. 1806 
Wolcott (P. Pindar) Tristia Wks. 1812 V. 341 On Homer's 
birth-place, proud t'exalt their horn. 1844 E. RoamsoN tr. 
Gesenius > Heb. Lex. 954 s.v, pp. Metaph. horn is put as 
the symbol of strength, might, power, the image being 
drawn from the bull and other animals which push with their 
homs. 1886 M as. Lynn Linton Paston Carew xliii, Pride, 
when it has lowered its horn as it skirted by ruin, now raises 
it again as it touches success. 

II. As a substance, or an article made of it. 

9. The substance of which the horns of animals 
consist, as a material for manufacturing purposes 
or the like. Gate of hom : see Gate sb. 1 5. 
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1545 Ascham Toxoph. if. (Arb.) 135 Many countryes bothe 
of olde tyme and nowe, vse heades of home. 1575 Laneham 
Let. (1871) 39 Horn .. a substauns . . netber so churlish in 
weight az 12 mettall . . nor roough to the lips, az wood iz. 
1577 Harrison England 11. xii. (1877) 1. 236 The Saxons. . 
did make panels ofhorne in steed of glasse. 1599 Shaks. 
Much Ado v. iv. 126 Tbere is no staff more reuerend than 
one tipt with horn. 1647 H. More Song of Soul 11. i. 11. v, 
A lamp arm'd with pellucid hom. 1784 Cow pes Tiroc. 120 
Neatly secur'd from being soil'd or torn Beneath a pane of 
thin translucent horn . . Tis called a book, though but a 
single page. J 843 J. A. Smith Product. Farming (ed. 2) 
133 Hom is a still more powerful manure than bone,— tbat 
is to say, it contains a greater proportion of organized animal 
matter. 

10. A structure of the nature of horn ; the hard- 
ened and thickened epidermis or cuticle of which 
hoofs, nails, corns, the callosities on the earners 
legs, etc consist, (f Formerly also « hooC) 

c 14*0 Pallad. en Huso. iv. 815 I A stallion] With holgh 
horn high yshood. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 164 b/2 He 
knelyd so oft in prayers that his knees were as harde as the 
home of a camel. 1599 Shaks. Hen. V, in. vil 17 The 
basest home of his hoofe, is more Musicall than the Pipe of 
Hermes. 1607 Topseix Four-/. Beasts (1658) 287 Of the 
horns or hard knobs growing under the Sadie side. 1763 
Wesley Nat. Philos. (1784) 1. 1. iii. $ 5. 159 From three years 
old, [she] had Horns growing on vanous parts of her body 
. .they are fastened to the skin like warts but toward the 
end are much harder. 1764 Choker, etc. Diet. Arts «fr Sc. 
s.v. Tanning, When the skin has not been kept long enough 
in the lime, or in the tan pit, upon cutting it in the middle 
there appears a whitish streak, called the hom or crudity 
of the skin. 1808-18 Jamieson, Hom, an excrescence on 
the foot, r com. 1867 JmL R. Agric. Soc. 111. 11. 446 The 
straw in wet weather softens tbe horns of sheep's feet, 

11. An article manufactured of horn ; the side of 
a lantern ; a thimble, esp. one used by cutpurses to 
catch the edge of the knife in cutting the purse- 
strings ; a horn spoon or scoop, a Shoe-hobn. 

1483 Act 1 Rich. Ill, c. 12 % 2 That no merchaunt 
Straungier..brynge into this Realme lantern homes, c 1560 
Preston Cambyses in Hazl. Dodslcy IV. 235 A hom on 
your thumb, A quick eye, a sharp knife, at hand a re- 
ceiver. 1573-80 Baret Alv. H 637 A shooing home, cornu 
calcearium. 1607 Topsell Fourf. Beasts (1658) 86 To 
make hafts for knives, or else horns for Spectacles. 1683 
Wilding in Collect. (O. H. S.) I. 258 For a home in my 
Lanterne . .00 00 02. 1810 Crabre Borough xviii, How she, 
all patient, both at eve and mom Her needle pointed at the 
guarding hom. 1875 Knight Diet. Mech., Horn, a spoon or 
scoop ofhom, in which washings are tested in prospecting. 

III. The hollow horn of an animal (without 
the core) used as a vessel or a musical instrument, 
with senses thence developed. 

12. A vessel formed from the horn of a cow or 
other beast, or in later times shaped after this, for 
holding liquid (as drink, oil, or ink), powder, etc. ; 
a drinking-horn ; a powder-flask ; also, a similarly 
shaped vessel for cupping. Hence a hornful ; a 
draught of ale or other liquor. 

c xooo Sax. Leechd. II. 126 Setehom on baopenan scear-' 
pan. 1073 Charter in Dipl. Attgt. ASvi Sax. (Th.) 428, it 
Sebonede hnaeppas, and I in. boraas. < a 1300 Cursor M. 
7345 P ovt AH P» hom Wit oile, and weind be forth, a 1300 
K. Horn 1153 Heo fulde hire hom wib wyn, And dronk to 
be pilegrym. 138a Wvclif t Sam. xvi. 13. 1398 Trevisa 
Barth. De P. R. viu xxi. (Bodl. MS.), Men shall .. souke 
it oute oper drawe it oute wib an home oper a copping 
cuppe. 1583 Hollyband Camfo di Fior 333 Give me a 

g:nne and ink-home. 1587 Mascall Govt. Cattle (1627) 11 
iue it the beast in the morning with a home. 1634 T. 
Jonnson Party's Chirurg. xn. iv. (1678) 295 Ther shall 
you apply Cupping-glasses, or Horns. t68a Wood Life 
31 May, He went to Queen's College .. and had a home 
of beere. 1719 De Foe Crusoe 1. iv, I took out. .a horn of 
powder. 1804 Wolcott (P. Pindar) Ep. to Ld. Mayor 
Wks, 1812 V. 206 My horn's last drop of ink To raise her 
glory, lo, I'll shed it. 1851 D. Jerrold St. Giles xviii. 190 
Take another horn of ale. 1868 G. Stephens Runic Mon. 
I. 323 The Runic Horn, so rich and rare, so barbarically 
magnificent, altogether unique, a splendid and mystic relic, 
b. Horn of plenty or abundance — Cornucopia. 
c 1586 C'tess Pembroke Ps. lxxiii. iii, They see Their 
home of plenty freshly flowing still. 1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, 
I. ii. 52 He hath the home of Abundance. 1707 Curios, in 
Husb. if Gard. 193 Holding in his Left Hand a Reed, and 
in his Right a Horn of Plenty. 1851 Illustr. Catal. Gt. 
Exhib. 826 Wood-carving, consisting of . . flowers and two 
horns of plenty. 1886 Besant Childr. Gibeon 11. xxviii, 
Nature, very oddly, when the Horn of Plenty is quite 
empty, always fills it with babies. 

C. Horn of Plenty grass ". see quot. 
1866 Treas. Bot. 333/1 Cornucopia cucullata, the Horn 
of Plenty grass, a native of Greece and Asia Minor . . fre- 
quently cultivated in gardens amongst curious annuals. 

13. A wind instrument more or less resembling 
a horn in shape, and originally formed of the horn of 
some beast, now made of brass or other material. 
Also with qualifying words, as bugle hom, hunting- 
horn, post-horny tin horn, valve horn, etc. 

c 825 Vesp. Psalter lxxx. 4 [Ixxxi. 3] SingaS in fruman 
monoes home, a 1000 Laws 0/ Wihtrsed c. 28 (Schmid) 
He bonne nawSer ne hryme ne he horn n«. blawe. c 1205 
Lav. 25787 Hafe mine godne hom . . and blawe bine mid 
maine. a 1300 Cursor M. 15011 Wit harp and pipe, and 
hom and trump, c 1400 Sowdone Bab. 2520 Thai, .blewen 
homes of bras, c 1420 Anturs of Arth. xxxiv. (Thornton 
MS.\ We hunte at the herdis with hundes and with home. 
1590 Shaks. Merch. V. v. i. 47 Ther's a Post come from my 
Master, with his home full of good newes. 1617 Moryson 
I tin. in. 267 The Vrij blow a home of a wild Hart .. but 
those of Luceroa use a home of brasse. 1735 Somerville 
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Chase it. 186 The clanging Horns swell their sweet-winding 
Notes. 1794 Mrs. Raocliffe Afyst. Udolpho iii, The 
hunter's horn hung from his belt. 

b. To wind the horn t to blow a blast on the 
horn, to sound the horn ; also fig. of insects making 
a piping or humming sound. 

16x1 Heywood Gold. Age 11. Wks. 1874 III. 32 {Stage 
directions) Homes winded . . Winde homes. 1617 Moryson 
I tin. 1. 7 Neither may the Citizens., winde a Home in their 
night watches. 1637 Milton Lycidas 28 What time the 
grey-fly winds her sultry hom. 1746 Collins Odes, To 
Evening iii, Or where the beetle winds His small but sullen 
hom. j 783-94 Blake Songs Innoc., School- Boy 3 The 
distant huntsman winds his hom. 1810 Scott Lady of L. 

I. xvii, But scarce again his horn be wound. 

C. (More fully French horn) An orchestral wind 
instrument of the trumpet class, developed from 
the hunting-horn, and consisting of a continuous 
tube some 17 feet in length, curved for convenience 
in holding, and having a wide bell and a conoidal 
mouthpiece. 

1742 Pope Dune. iv. 278 The voice was drown'd By the 
French horn, or by the op'ning hound. 1753 Scots Mag. 
Sept. 427/1 A band of French horns. 1856 Mas. C. Clarke 
tr. Bcrlioi? Instrument. 129 All horns with the exception of 
the hom in C, are transposing instmments. 1879 W. H. 
Stone in Grove Diet. Mus. I. 748/1 The bunting hom 
finally adopted differs from the orchestral horn in consisting 
of an unbroken spiral of three turns, sufficiently large to be 
worn obliquely round the body, resting on one shoulder and 
passing under the opposite arm. Ibid. 748/2 The introduc- 
tion of the Horn into the orchestra is attributed to Gossec. 

d. English hom (Fr. cor anglais), a wind instru- 
ment of the oboe kind : see quots. 

1838 Penny Cycl. XII. 292/2 The English Hom, or Corno 
Inglese, is a deeper-toned oboe, but of rather larger dimen- 
sions, somewhat bent, the lower end very open. 1879 W. H. 
Stone in Grove Diet. Mus. 1. 488/2 English horn, the tenor 
oboe in F, intermediate between the ordinary oboe and the 
bassoon. 

e. An 8-foot reed-stop on an organ. 

1722-4 Specif. Organ St. Dionis Backchurch in Grove 
Diet. Mus. II. 596 Great Organ.. xo. Trumpet, it. French 
Horn to tenor D. ['It appears to have been the earliest 
organ to contain a "French Horn" stop.'] 1834 Sfiecif 
Organ York Minster Ibid. 600 Swell Organ ..42. Horn. 
43. Trumpet, 

14. The wind instrument as used in forms of 
legal process; e.g. in the Scotch ceremony of pro- 
claiming an outlaw, when three blasts were blown 
on a horn by the king's messenger; hence to put 
{denounce) to the hom, to proclaim an outlaw, to 
outlaw ; \ to be at the horn, to be out of the pro- 
tection of the law, proclaimed an outlaw. 

1397 Sc. Acts Rob. Ill (1844) I. 574/1 [red] Qwhasa cumys 
nocht within be said terme sal be at bekyngis home and pair 
landis and gudis eschete. 1432 Sc. Acts fas. I, c. tt (1814) 

II. 22/1 Ilk officiar of pe kingts as mare or kingte seriande . . 
sal nocht pass in pe cuntrena pe baroun seriande in pe barony 
but a borne and his wande. 1536 Bellenoen Cron. Scot. xn. 
vi. (Jam.), Makbeth . .syne confiscat Makduffis guddis, & put 
him to the hom. 1567 Gude «$■ Godlie B. (S. T. S.) 76 For je 
war all at Goddis home. 1609 Skenf. Reg. Maj. iv. xxiii. 
§ 2 (Jam.) Gif ane man findes ane theif with the fang . . in- 
continent he sould raise tbe blast of ane home vpon him ; 
and gif he hes not ane home, he sould raise the shout with 
his mouth ; and cry lowdly that bis neighbours may heare. 
c t6io Sir J. Mel vil Mem. (1735) 397 Such as were de- 
nounced to the Hom. a 1765 Erskine Inst. Laiv Scot. 11. 
v. § 56 (1773) 236 The messenger must, .read the letters, also 
with an audible voice, and afterwards blow three blasts with 
an hom ; by which the debtor is understood to be proclaimed 
rebel to the King. . . Hence the letters of diligence are called 
letters of homing, and tbe debtor is said to be denounced 
at the horn. 1895 Crockett Men of Moss Hags 121 Both of 
us were put to the hom and declared outlaw. 

fb. « Horning sb. 4. Obs. rare. 

1491 Acta Dom. Conc.vos (Jam.) The lordis prolongis the 
execucioun of the home in the meyntime. a 1670 Spaloinc 
Troub. Chas. I (1829) 31 He compears before the council, 
and upon his compearance he is released from the hom. 

IV. A horn-shaped or horn-like projection ; one 
of two or more such ; a corner, an angle. 

15. A horn-like appendage or ornament worn on 
the head. (Cf. sense 6.) 

Actual horns or antlers of beasts have been and are some- 
times worn by savages ; boms of metal have been from time 
immemorial worn by women in some eastern countries ; the 
name was also given to part or the whole of head-dresses 
worn in England, and to forms in which the hair was done 
up in the 14th and 15th c 

1340 Aycnb. 176 }>o pet makeb zuo greate homes of hare 
here oper of opren pet hi sembleb wel fole wyfmen. a. 1450 
Knt. de la Tour (1868) 62 Ladyes and gentilwomen, that 
were mervelously arraied . . and hadde highe homes. 1605 
Camosn Rent. (1870) 214 Queen Anne, wife to King Richard 
the second.. brought in high head attire piked with homs. 
1613 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 536 About her fore-head 
a haire-lace with two homs. .. The homed Beldame still 
muttereth certaine wordes. 1617 Moryson Itin.ux. 169 
A boyke or vaile which . . hath a kinde of home rising over 
the forehead. Ibid. 172 Women of Venice . . raise up their 
hair on the forehead in two knotted homes. 1859 Thomson 
Land $ Bk. 1. vi. (1872) 74 The princesses of Lebanon and 
Hermon sported gold homs, decked with jewels. 1864 
Kino's Cycl. Bibl. Lit. s.v., The women among the Druses on 
Mount Lebanon wear on their heads silver horns of native 
make which are the distinguishing badge of wifehood. 

16. A projection, like a hom, at each corner of 
the altar in the Jewish temple ; one of the two 
outer comers of the altar in some churches. 

ciooo Ags. Ps. (Spelm.) cxvii[i]. 27 05 hom wibedes 
[ Thorpe 00 wt3-bedes . . hornas], a xyoa E. E. Psalter ibid. 
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Settes miri daie in thicknesse, Unto horn bat of weved esse. 
138a Wvclip 1 Kings i. 51 Adonyas dredynge kyng Salomon, 
holdith the horn of the auter. 161 1 Bible Exod. xxvii. 2 
Thou shalt make an Altar of Shittim wood. .And thou shalt 
make the homes of it vpon the foure comers thereof. t8t6 
Keatince Trav. (181 7) 1. 49 Delinquency, a garrison quali- 
fication, first clings to the homs of the altar. 1877 J. D. 
Chambers Div. Worship 196 At the right horn of the Altar. 

17. Each of the pointed extremities of the moon 
as she appears in her first and last quarters (or of 
Mercury or Venus in a similar phase) ; each end 
of a crescent ; a cusp. 

a 1000 Riddles xxx. (Gr.\ Ic wiht &eseah .. hornum bi- 
tweonum huoe laedan. c 1400 Rom. Rose 5340 The shadowe 
maketh her bemis merke, And hir homes to shewe derke. 
1 617 Moryson I tin. 1. 5 The Idol Isis, bearing two homes 
of the Moone. Ibid. 27 This City is of the forme of an half 
Moone..and. .imbraceih betweenethe two homes the lesser 
City. 1667 Milton P. L. x. 433 From the homes Of 
Turkish Crescent. 1726-46 Thomson Winter 125 The 
moon Wears a wan circle round her blunted horns. t8i3 
Scott Triernt. in. xi, Till . . The moon renew'd her silver 
hom. 1816 Playfair Nat. Phil. II. 179 Certain periodical 
inequalities, observed in the Horns of the disk {of Mercury], 
seem to indicate a revolution on an axis. 1869 Huxley Phy- 
siol, xi. 286 This grey substance {of the spinal cord] is so 
disposed that., it looks something like a crescent. ..The 
two ends of the crescent are called its homs or comua. 
b. Each tip or end of a bow. 

i6ti Cotcr. s.v Comette, Les comettes d'un arc, the 
homes, or hornie tips of a long Bow. 1697 Dryden Virg. 
Georg.x. 524 At either Hom the Rainbow drinks the Flood. 
— ASneid ix. 854 He drew, And almost join'd the horns of 
the tough yew. 177a Cook 1st Voy. 1. vii, The island was 
shaped exactly like a bow . . The horns, or extremities 
of the bow, were two large tufts of cocoa-nut-trees. 1879 
E. Arnold Lt. Asia 34 Drew the twisted string Till the 
horns kissed. 

18. Each of the two wings of an army; =L. 
contu. 

1533 Brllenden Livy v. (1822) 457 The left home of 
Romanis . . fled to the brayis of Tiber. 1598 Barret 
Theor. IVarres hi. ii. 70 Seruing for bomes or wings vnto 
the battell. 1636 E. Dacres tr. MachiaveVs Disc. Livy II. 
520 Quintius seeing one of the bomes of his Army beginning 
to fayle. 1834 Medwin A nglerin Wales 1. 106 II] perceived 
the two homs, or wings, of the troop, making.. to outflank, 
and then enclose us. 

19. Each of two (or more) lateral projections, 
arms, or branches. 

a. The two arms of a cross (late L. comua cruets), b. 
The two projecting divisions of the uterus {comua uteri). 
C. The branches of a river or estuary, the narrow arms of a 
bay (L. comua). 

a. 13. . Minor Poems fr. Vernon MS. xxiii. 621 In cruets 
comibus a iudeis tentum . . pat on |>e homes of be Croys 
Iewes helden wib-outen les. 1814 Ca«y Dante, Paradise 
xviii. 30 On the homs . . of the cross. b. 1597 A. M. tr. 
Guillemeau's Fr. Chirurg. Q b/2 The Testicles or Homes of 
the Wombe. 1889 J.M.Dunca>i Lect. Dis.Woni.v\\\.(ed. 4) 43 
The foetus developed in a uterine hom. C. 1697 Dbyden 
Virg. Georg. iv. 409 With sev'n-fold Homs mysterious Nile 
Surrounds the Skirts of Egypt's fruitful Isle. 1840 E. 
Fitzgerald Lett, (1889) I. 61, 1 remember a ravine on the 
horn of the bay opposite tbe town where the sea rushes up. 
1870 Morris Earthly Par. 1. 1. 50 Within the long homs of 
a sandy bay. 

20. pi. a. The awns of barley, dial. b. fig. 
Rigid branches of leafless trees. 

a. a 1825 Fo«by Voc.E.Anglia, Homs,the awns of barley. 
1851 Illustr. Catal. Gt. Exhib. 386 A barley aveller..for.. 
nibbing the horns or avels off barley. 1893 Jrnl. R. Agric. 
Soc. Dec. 696 The Himalayan barley which has three short 
homs to the flowering g^ume. b. 1850 Tennyson In 
Mem. cvii, The wood which grides Bnd clangs Its leafless 
ribs and iron homs. 

21. A pointed or tapering projection. 

a. The beak of an ancient galley {obs.) ; of an anvil ; the 
end of an ancient roll of bread : cf. Ger. horn, It. comuto 
' a kind of loafes or simnell bread cornered*, b. Name of 
the projections or crutches on a side-saddle, which support 
or are grasped between the rider's knees; also the high 
pommel of a Spanish or half-Spanish saddle. O. A piece 
of land projecting into the sea, etc ; a promontory. # d. A 
mountain peak (sometimes fig., sometimes = Swiss-Ger. 
hom). e. A part of a plant shaped like a horn, beak, or 
spur. f. The minute apex of a Hebrew letter, as at the 
top of o or l. 

a. c 1205 Lay. 4538 Scip aerne to 3en scip . . hom a-^en 
home, c 1300 Havelok 779 For hom he brouthe fele si|>e 
Wastels, simenels with be horn. 1826 Scott Diary 10 Feb. 
in Lockhart, When I was a young man, I was able at 
times to lift a smith's anvil with one hand, by what is called 
the 'horn'. c. 1601 Hollanu Pliny 1. 135 Media 
..casting forth a crooked and winding home as it were 
toward the West, seemeth to enclose within that compasse 
both the said realmes. 1612 Drayton Poly-olb. i. 505 The 
conquering Brute, on Corineus braue This home of land 
(Cornwall] bestow'd. 1865 Athenseum No. 1947. 225/1 The 
extreme western horn of Brittany. d. 1820 Keats Hyper. 
ti. 12 Rocks that . . Forehead to forehead held their monstrous 
horns. 1846 Miss Costello Tour to <fr fr. Venice 389 
Strange-pointed rocks, piercing the skies, the horns of the 
dolomite mountains. 1861 Svmonds in ^1^.(1895) I. 156 
The Bernese Alps . . and their snow-capped homs. j886 
Pall Mall G. 4 Sept. 5/1 The highest point of the Cuchullins 
is Scuir Dearg, the 1 Red Peak a square-shaped mountain, 
topped with a strange-looking hom of rock. e. 1776 
Withering Brit. Plants (1796) II. 434 Capsule when ripe 
lengthened out into a straight horn. 1804 in Charl. Smith 
Convers. 1. 40 The woodbine's honied hom.' 1819 Panto- 
logia, Horn or Spur in Botany . . The hinder hollow part of 
the nectary in some flowers, extended in a conical form : as 
in Orchis, Larkspur, etc. f. J 879 Farrar St. Paul ix. 
(1883) 103 They remembered what He had said about the 
permanence of every yod and horn of a letter in the Law. 

22. Arch, fin OE. a pinnacle or gable {obs.)\ 
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each of the Ionic volutes ^likened to ram's horns; ; 
the projections of an abacus, etc. : see quots. 

c 1000 Finnesburg 4 (Gr.) Ne bisse heallehornas ne byrnad. 
1847 Craig, Horn, . . a name sometimes given to the Ionic 
volute. 1851-61 ArchiUPubl. Soc. Diet, s.v., In general 
the word Horn (Fr. come) is employed to express each of 
the four projecting portions of any ahacus which has its 
faces curved on a plan. The terms horn or side-arm are 
also applied to the portions which project beyond the rest of 
a piece of framed work, as in the head of a solid door-frame. 

23. Naut. See quots. (In quot. 1887 tr. L. cornua 
the ends of the sail-yards : cf. Antenna.) 

1704 Rigging <$• Seatnanship 1. 167 Horns, the jaws, or 
semi-circular ends of booms and gaffs. 1867 Smyth Sailor's 
Word-bk., Horn, the arm of a cleat or kevel. Horns, the 
points of the jaws of the hooms. Also the outer ends of the 
cross-trees. Horns of the Rudders R ttdder-horns. Horns 
oftfte tiller, the pins at the extremity. 1883 Nabes Sea- 
tnanship (ed. 6) 76 The foremost horn of the topmast trestle- 
tree. 1887 Bowen Virg. sEneid 111. 548 Windward pointing 
the horns of the sail-clothed yards of the fleet. 

24. Fortif. — Hornwork. 

1709 Luttrell Brief Rel. (1857) VI. 497 One of our 
bombs fell into a magazine in the horn, blew it up, and 
ruin'd great part of the wall. 

25. In various other technical applications. 

1875 R. F. Martin tr. Havrez Winding Mach. 60 H is to 
be feared that the rope might slip down between its own 
coil and the horns of the rope rolls. 1875 Knight Diet. 
Mech., Horn . . 8. {Milling) One of the points of a driver, on 
the summit of a millstone spindle . . which project into the 
coffins of the runner to convey the motion of the spindle 
thereto. 9. One of the prongs or crutches of an elevating 
screw or jack. 10. A curved projection on the forepart of a 
plane. 1884 Ibid. Suppl., Horn {Railway U.S.), One of the 
projecting parts of a pedestal, between which the journal- 
boxes work = Horn-block. 

V. 26. Each of the alternatives of a dilemma (in 
Scholastic Lat. argumenlum cornutum), on which 
one is figured as liable to be caught or impaled. 

1548 Udall Erasm. Par. Luke xx. 158 fverses 3-7J Thys 
forked questyon ; which the sophisters call an horned ques- 
tion, because that to whether of both partyes a bodye shall 
make a direct aunswere.he shall renneon the sharpe poyncte 
of the home. 1647 Cowley Mistr., Agst. Hope t, And both 
the Horns of Fates Dilemma wound. 1668 H. More Div. 
Dial. 1. xviii. (17 13^ 38 This seems a smart Dilemma at first 
. . yet I think neither Horn is strong enough to push us off 
from our belief of the Existeoce of a God. 1755 Young 
Centaur v. 183 That horn of the alternative wounds more 
than the former. 1853 W. Jerdan Autobiog. III. x. 137 
{He] placed the King in a dilemma, from the norn of which 
he could not extricate himself. 1887 Fowler Deduct. Logic 
v. 121 In disputation, the adversary who is refuted by a 
dilemma is said to be ' fixed on the horns of a dilemma'. 

VI. allrib. and Comb. 

27. a. Simple attrib. = of a horn or horns, as horn 
colour, measurement shavings. 

1632 B. Jonson Magii. Lady v. i, They burnt old shoes, 
goose-feathers, assafcetida, A few horn-shavings. .And shee 
is well again. 1828 Stark Elem. Nat. Hist. II. 54 Shell. . 
yellowish horn colour. 1855 Morton Cprcl. Agric 11. 70 
Horn shavings, from the large proportion of nitrogen in 
them, are a powerful manure. 1896 Daily News 13 Nov. 
6/6 Records of horn measurements. 

h. objective and obj. gen., as horn-bearer, 
-blower, -blowing, -player, c. similative,as horn- 
shaped adj. d. instrumental and locative, as 
horn-bind vb., horn-crested, -pushing, -yoked adjs. 

1483 Cath. Angl. 188/2 An *Horne berer, corniger. 1679 
Prot. Conformist 3 How they have *horn-bound for several 
years past the Bavarian Duke. ^725 Corpus Gloss. 454 
Cereacus, *horo blauuere. 1483 Lath. Angl. 188/2 An 
Home hlawer, corniccn. 1830 Gen. P. Thompson Exerc. 
(1842) 1. 314 The horn-blowers of arbitrary power in England. 
1870 Echo 23 Nov., Vague— not to say unsatisfactory pieces 
of *hornblowing. 1848 C. C. Clifford A ristoph., Frogs 9 
*Hom-crested Fan. 1879 W. H. Stone in Grove Diet. 
Mus. I. 752/1 Rossini, the son of a *horn-player. 1776 
Witnering Brit. Plants (1706) II. 495 Aquilegia. .nectaries 
5, *horn-shaped. 1852-61 A rchit. Publ. Soc. Diet, s.v., The 
horn-shaped leaf so often seen in English medieval work. 

28. attrib. passing into adj. Made of horn, as 
horn bow, cup, lantern, ring, spoon, ware ; formed 
naturally of born, as horn foot, sheath. Hence 
parasynthetic combs., as horn-footed, -sheathed adjs. 

c 1440 York Myst. xvi. 124 An home spone. 1575 La neham 
Let. (1871) 40 Wear it not in deede that homz becso plentie, 
hornware 1 beleeue woold bee more set by than it iz. 1611 
Shaks. Wint. T. iv. iv. 61 1 Not a Rihbon . . Shooe-tye, Bracelet, 
Home- Ring. 161 1 Cotgr., Corne-pied, hoofed, home-footed. 
1665 Dryden Ind. Emp. 11. i, The frighted satyrs . . their 
hom-fi.tt ply. 1698 Fryer Aec. E. India <$• P. 357 They 
draw their Bows with the Thumb armed with an Horn Ring. 
1843 James Forest Days mi, The horn cup, which the host 
set down heside the tankard. 1844 W. H. Maxwell Sports 
<$• Adv. Scotl. ix. (1855) 93 The porrich . . must be eaten with 
a horn spoon. 1847 Tennyson Princ. it. 143 Horn-handed 
breakers of the glebe. 1854 Owen Skel. $ Teeth in Circ. 
Sc., Organ. Nat. I. 276 This edentulous and horn-sheathed 
condition of the jaws. 1877 J. D. Chambers Div. Worship 
251 Horn Chalices were forbidden. 1879 G. Macdonald 
P. Faber (1883) 201 If it is a horn lantern you've got. 1885 
tr. Hehn's Wand. PI. <y A trim. 408 Horn-bows were used 
as well as those of yew. 1885 Tennyson Tiresias 10 Tramp 
of the hornfooted horse. 

29. Special combs.: f horn-back - Horn- 
fish ; horn-band, a band of musicians that play 
horns ; horn-bar, the cross-bar of a carriage, or 
the gearing supporting the fore-spring stays ; 
fhorn battle, an army in battle array having 
horns or wings ; + horn- beast, a horned beast, as 
an ox ; f horn-beaten a., cuckolded ; horn-beech 



« Hornbeam ; horn-bug, a North American 
beetle, Passalus comutus, having its head armed 
with a stout curved born; horn-card, a trans- 
parent plate of horn bearing a gradual ed scale, or 
the like (Knight Vict. Mech. 1875) ; horn-cattle 
« horned cattle: sec Cattle 6 ; horn-centre, a 
mathematical instrument : see quot. ; f horn-cod, 
a carob ; f horn-coot = Horn-owl ; horn-core, 
the central bony part of the horn of quadrupeds, 
a process of the frontal bone ; horn-distemper, 
* a disease of cattle, affecting the internal substance 
of the horn' (Craig 1847); horn-drum (Hy- 
draulics), a water-raising wheel divided into 
sections by curved partitions (Knight Diet. Mech.); 
horn-eyed a., having a horny film over the eye, 
dull-eyed; f horn-face, ?a stupid face, such as 
a cuckold might have; f horn-fair, *a fair 
formerly held at Charlton in Kent ' (Nares) for 
the sale of horn goods; used allusively by 17th 
and 1 Sth c. writers with reference to cuckoldry ; 
horn-flint, flint of a horn-like appearance and 
translncency ; horn-fly, a dipterous insect, Mm- 
matohia serrala, so called from its habit of cluster- 
ing on the horns of cattle ; t horn-foot, -feet a., 
having feet of horn, as horses ; horn-footed ; 
horn-frog, the horned frog ; see Horned ; horn 
grass, a grass of the genus Ceratochloa (Craig 
1847) ; horn-hard as hard as horn ; also 
advb. ; f horn-head, a horn-headed being, a 
cuckold; horn-hipped a. (see quot.) \ horn-lead, 
a name given by the old chemists to chloride of 
lead, because it assumes a horny appearance on 
fusing : cf. Corneous ; horn-machine, a shoe- 
soling machine, so called because the shoe is 
placed on a horn-like projection ; horn-maker, 
a maker of horns ; f one who ' horns ' or cuckolds; 
horn-man, a man with a horn ; horn-mercury, 
chloride of merenry : cf. horn-lead ; f horn-mouth 
a., having a horn in the mouth ; f horn-nose, a 
rhinoceros ; horn-nut, the horned fruit of plants 
of the genus Trapa; horn-ore, *a species of 
silver ore of a pearl-grey colour, bordering on 
white ' (Craig) ; f horn-penny « Horn geld ; 
horn-piece, the skin (of an ox) with the horns 
attached ; horn-pike, the horn-fish or garfish ; 
horn-pith, the soft porous bone which fills the 
cavity of a horn ; horn-plant, a seaweed, Ecklonia 
buccinalis; horn-pock, -pox, a mild form of 
smallpox or chicken-pox; horn-poppy, the 
Horned Poppy, Glauciuni lute urn", horn por- 
phyry ~ Hornslate ; horn-pout {U.S.), a name 
for some fishes of the genus Aviiunts, esp. A. 
talus; horn-press, a form of stamping-machine 
for closing the side seams of tin cans and boxes 
(Cent. Did.) ; + horn-putter (tr. Vulgate cor- 
nupeta), an animal that butts or gores with the 
horn ; horn- quicksilver, same as horn-mercury ; 
horn -schist = Hornslate; horn -shell (see 
quot.) ; f born sickness, humorous for ' jealousy 
due to being cuckolded' ; horn-snake, (a) the Pine 
Snake or Hull Snake, Coluber melanoleucus ; (b) the 
Red-bellied or Wampum Snake, Farancia abacura 
(local U.S.) ; horn-tail, an insect of the family 
Uroceridx, having a prominent horn on the abdo- 
men of the male; t norn -t numD > a thumb pro- 
tected by a thimble of horn such as was used by 
cutpurses ; a pickpocket ; horn-tip, the tip of 
a horn ; a button or knob fixed on the point of a 
horn for a guard or ornament ; horn-weed, (a) 
same as Hornwort; (b) same as horn-plant; 
T horn- wood = Hornbeam ; horn-worm, a kind 
of caterpillar that injures the tobacco plant. 

1598 Florio, Acieulii, a home fish or *homehacke. 1879 
CasselPs Techn. Educ. IV. 175/1 The *horn-bar which 
stands at the hack of the top bed. 1635 Barrifpe Mil. 
Discip. lxxv. (1643) 207 The *Horne Battcll may be for the 
same occasion and use. 1600 Shaks. A. V. L. III. iii. 51 
No Temple but the wood, no assembly but * home-beasts. 
165a Peyton Caiastr. Ho. Stuarts (173O 27 Silly Men, 
bctng * Horn-beaten. 1771 R. Warner Plant. Woodford. 
114 Carpinus, Ostrya Ulmo situiiis . . the Horn, or Hard- 
beam Tree, called in some places, the Horse-beech or *Horn- 
beech, from some likeness of the leaves to the Beech. 1846 
Worckster cites Farm. Encycl. for *Hornbug. 1793 Miss 
Seward Lett. (1811) III. 257 Beauties of *horn.catlle. 1879 
CasselCs Techn. Educ. I. 12/2 *Horn centres, .are small cir- 
cular pieces of horn with three needle-points fixed in them. | 
1682 Wkeler Joitm. Greece vi. 446 The *Homcod-Tree or 
Keratia. 1650 Earl Monm. tr. Senaulfs Man bee. Guilty 
306 To make lodgings for Owles, and to prepare habitations j 
for *Horu-Coots. 31753 Chambers Cycf. Supp., Horn-coot, \ 
a name given by fowlers to the great Horn owl. 31872 
Nicholson Patxont. 424 In neither case are the horns sup- 
ported by bony *hora-cores. 1838 Lytton A lice xi. ii, Self- 
conceit is *hom-eyed. 1843 Carlyle Post <$• Pr. 11. vu, All 
his flunkey hood, and horn-eyed dimness, a 1668 Davenant 
Man's the Mast. Wks. (1673) 334 D°g - what wil l sne 
of thy *hom-face ? 1669 Neiuest Acad. Compliments (N.), 
When . . cuckolds forget to march to *Horn-fair. 1730 Poor 
Robin (N.), Now in small lime comes on Horn-fair, Your 



horns and ladles uow prepare. 1896 A. W. Tver Htsi. 
Hom-Bk. I. vii. 91 Horn Fair was held at least as early as 
the time of Henry III, and was continued annually until 
abolished in 1872. 1802-3 P*Ua* % * Trav. (1812) II. 108 
Its grain can with difficulty be perceived, and the whole is 
similar to *horn-flint. 1708 Kersey, * Horn-fly, an American 
Insect. 3(897 Bailey Princ. Fmit-Growing 25 A compara- 
tively harmless insect in France becomes the dreaded hom- 
ily in America, c 1595 J. Dickenson Sheph. Compl. (1878) 1 1 
The *hornfeet halfe-gods, with all the progeny rurall. 1627 
Hake will Apo(. (1630) 279 Horn-foote horses. 1807 Pike 
Sources Mississ. (1810)11. 156 note, I have seen the Wish- 
tonwish, the rattle snake, the *horn frog .. and a land tor- 
toise all take refuge in the same hole. 1768 Ross Helenore 
S3 (Jam.) For now the lads are sleeping *horn hard. 1818 
Scott Br. Lamm, xxv, The hearty shake of Mr. Girder's 
horn-hard palm, a 1625 Fletcher Love's Cure 11. i, And Vul- 
can a limping *horn-head, for Venus his wife was a Strumpet. 
1727-41 Chambers Cycl. s.v., A horse is said to he •Horn- 
hipped when the tops of the two haunch bones appear too 
high. 1782 Kirwan in Phil. Trans. LXXIll. 22, 100 grs. 
of *horn lead, formed by precipitation, contain 72 of lead, 
18 of marine acid, and 10 of water. 1812 Sir H. Davy Chem. 
Philos. 397 Called horn lead hy the old chemists. 1600 
Skaks. A . V. L. iv. L 63 Vertue is no *home-inaker : and my 
Rosalind is vertuous. 1844 Camp Refuge 1. 126 The *horn- 
inen blew might and main. 1776 Woulfe in Phil. Trans. 
LXVI. 610 The * horn-mercury .. was intermixed with 
minute globules of quicksilver. 1645 Quarles Sol. Recant. 
xii. 58 The *horn-mouth Belman shal affright thy slumbers. 
1598 Florio, Rinoceronte, a great beast or monster called a 
*horne nose, c 1330 in Registr. Monast. de Winehelcumba 
(1892) 291 Et acquielabimus omnia predicta de assists >v 
wardepeni, hevedpeni, *hornpeni, et de omnibus servitiis 
secularibus. 1757^ W. Thompsoh R. N. Advoc. 46 He will 
find the Legs, Shins .. and *Horn Pieces of Oxen .. pack'd 
into slight Casks. 1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) II. 
360 Varicella, crystalline and *horn-pox. 1877 Roberts 
Hattdbk. Med. (ed. 3) 1. 153 Horn-pock or Wart-ppck is a 
mild and abortive form, in which the pocks, .shrivel and 
dry up on the 5th or 6lh day. 1796 Kirwan Elem. Min. 
(ed. 2) 1. 309 Leske in his voyage through Saxony often 
calls our stone {Hornslate] *hornporphyry. i860 O. W. 
Holmes Elsie V. (1887) 26 Pond well stocked with *horn 
pouts. 1870 Lowell Among my Bks. Ser. t. (1873) 247 
Memories of going after pond-lilies, of angling for horn- 
pouts. 1383 WYCLtF Exod. xxi. 29 If an oxe be an •horn- 
putter. i860 Dana Man. Min. 288 *Horn-quicksilver . . 
Chloride of Mercury. 1790 W. Tooke View Russian 
Emp. 1. 151 Genuine *hornschisl and jasper are here not to 
be found. 1883 Cassell's Nat. Hist. V. 209 Cerithium, or 
the ' *Horn-shell \ has a turreted, many-whorled shell. 1613 
in Crt. * Times Jas. I (1849) 1. 238 Laogley. .is lately dead 
of the *horn sickness. 1688 J. Clayton in Phil. Trans. 
XV 1 11. 134 The *Hom-Snake is, as they say, another sort 
of deadly Snake. 1705 R. Beverley Virginia (1722) 260 
They have likewise the Horn-Snake, so called from a sharp 
Horn it carries in its Tail. 1791 W. Bartram Carolina 276. 
1884 J. S. Kingslev Stand. Nat. Hist. \\. 507 The family 
Uroceridas, or *horn-tails, includes insects which are closely 
allied to the saw-flies. 1594 Greene & Lodge LookingGlasse 
Wks. (Rtldg.) 138/2, 1 cut this from a new-married wife by 
the help of a *horn-thumb and a knife. 1884 M iller Plant-n., 
Horn- wort or * Horn- weed, Ceratophyllum detnersum. 1731 
Lunenburg {Mm*.) Proprietors' Ree. (1897) 137 There mak- 
ing an Angle and runing East. .68 rod to a smale *horn wood 
tree. 1676 T. Glover in Phil. Trans. XI. 635 A Worm that 
devours the leaf, called a *Horn-worm. 1763 T. PaicE in 
B.M. Carew Life no The planters prune off the suckers, 
and clear them of the Horn-worm twice a week. 

Horn (hpm), v. [f. Horn sb.] 

1. trans. To furnish with horns. 

1694 R. L'Esthange Fables lxxviii. (1714) 95 Jupiter 
instead of Homing the Camel, order'd him to be Cropt. 
b. To tip, point, cover, etc. with horn. 

1431-3 fsee Horning sb. 2]. 1605 Eik to Seal of Cause 
of Skinners of Glasgow 5 Feb. (Jam. Supp}.), That nane.. 
schaip or home poinds, schaip or mak purssis. 

t2. To ' give horns to* : to cuckold. Obs. 

<ri55o Pryde $ Ab. Worn. 76 in Hazl. E. P. P. IV. 237 
Some wyll not styckc. .To home you on cv^rye side. 1608 
Rowlanos Humors Looking Glasse 30 Being married to 
a iealous asse, He vowes she homes him. 1703 Steele 
Funeral 1, This Wench 1 know has play'd me false, And 
horn'd me in my Galants. 1823 New Monthly Mag. VIII. 
343 Milk and water husbands— horned, hen-pecked, and 
abused hy virago wives. 

3. To butt or gore with the horns. 

1599 Minsheu Sp. Diet., Comear, to home, to push with 
the horns. 1883 Pall Mall G. 12 Oct. 3/2 The cattle horn 
each other. 1891 Melbourne Argus 7 Nov. 13/5 A beast 
turned on me and horned my horse. 

4. Shipbuilding. To adjust (the frame of a ship) 
so as to be at right angles to the line of the keel. 

c 1850 Rudim. Navig. (Weale) 147 Standards, .convenient 
to horn or square the frame. Ibid. 151 To Square, is to 
horn or form with right angles. 1869 Sir E. Reed > 6 /up- 
build, xx. 442 Each frame being horned and plumbed in 
order to ensure the correctness of its position. 

f 5. Sc. Law. To put to the horn ; to proclaim 
a rebel ; to outlaw : cf. Horning sb. 4. Obs. 

159a Sc. Acts Jas. VI (1814) 55i (Jam.) That ye nor nane 
of yow charge, home, poynd, nor trouble the said Johnne 
Schaw. 1702 E. Chambeklayne St. Gt. Brit. u. xi. (1707) 
142 Condemn'd, out-lawed, or Horned. 1705 Hickeringill 
Priest-cr. 1. 3 They proclaim you to be Rebels to God, 
Horn you, as in Scotland. 

f Homage. Obs. rare" 0 , [f. Horn sb. + -age, 
after F. cornage.] Cornage, horngeld. 

161 1 Cotgr., Cornage, homage ; anyearely duetieofcorne 
exacted . . vpon euerie Oxe that labours in the Winter-come- 
ground. 

Hornbeak (hp-inbik). Now dial. The garfish 
or hornfish, Belone vulgaris, which has extremely 
long and slender tapering jaws. 

1565-73 CooPEa Thesaurus, Acus, a fish.. of some called 
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a hornebeakc. 1598 Epulario G iij b, To seeth (he Horne- 
beeke or Pipe fish. 1601 Holland Pliny I. 266 The 
Horoe-beaks or Needle-fishes, Belonae . . haue within them 
so great egs that their wombe cleaueth and openeth when 
they should lay them. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Horn- 
beaky a kind of Fish. 1836 Yarrell Brit. Fishes I. 442. 

Hornbeam (h p'in bfm) . [f. Horn sb. + Beam.] 

1. A small tree, Carpinus Betuhts, indigenous in 
England and often planted in hedges: so called 
from its hard, tough, close-grained wood. Also 
the cognate American species, C Americana, the 
Bine Beech. (An earlier name was hardbeam.) 

1577 B. Googe Heresbach's Hnsb. 11. (1586) 101 b, Upon 
the plaines you shall have . . tbe Hornebeame. 1664 Evelyn 
Sylva xii. § 1. 29 The Horn-beam, in Latine the Carpinus, 
is planted of Sets. 1766 J. Bartram JmL 6 Feb. in Stork 
E. Florida 62 A hammock of oak, hiccory, magnolia, and 
hornbeam. 1897 Willis Flmver. PL II. 71 The horn-beam 
is very like the beech in habit, but tbe leaves are oot shioy. 

b. Hop Hornbeam, the name of the genus 
Ostrya, closely allied to the Common Hornbeam, 
so called from the hop-like appearance of the ripe 
catkins ; it has two species, O. vulgaris of Southern 
Europe, and O. virginica of America. 

1794 Marty n Rousseau's Bot. xxviiL 441 In the common 
Hornbeam the scales of the strobiles are flat ; and in the 
Hop-Hornbeam they are ioflated. 1866 Treas. Bot. 828 A 
Ostrya vulgaris, the Common Hop Hornbeam, is a native 
of the south of Europe, but is quite hardy in the climate of 
England. 1884 Miller Plant-n., Ostrya virginica. Iron- 
wood (N. American), Hop-Hornbeam, Lever- wood. 
C. atlrib. f Hornbeam pollenger (see quot.). 

1597 Gerardb Herbal 11 1, cix. 1205 Bctulus, or the Horne- 
beame tree. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Horn-beam Pol- 
lengers, trees of about Twenty Years Growth, that have 
been often loppM, and upon that Account not Tithahle. 
#1783 J. Scott Ode to Leisure (R.), Where Easna's 
horn-beam grove Its foliage o'er me interwove. 1838 
Murray's Hand-Bk. N. Germ. 94 The avenues and high 
hornbeam hedges, with windows cut in them. 

f2. A beam of light issuing like a horn from 
the head of a deity, etc. Obs. 

1583 Stanvhurst Mtuis in. (Arb.) 91 Lyke. .Phcebus 
his horoebeams. 

3. = Beam sb.* 12. 

1861 Wilob Catal. Antiq. R. Irish Acad. 259 A horn- 
beam of an immense red deer. 

Hornbill (h^unbil). [f. Horn sb. + Bill sb.*] 

1. A bird of the family Bucerotidx, so called 
from the horn-like excrescence surmounting the bill. 

Formerly called Homed Crow, Horned Pie. 

1773 Pennant Genera of Birds p. xxix. and 8. 1781 
Latham Gen. Synops. Birds I. 341. 1802 Binglev Anim. 
Biog. (1813) II. 89 Of the Hornbills in general .. [Their 
bills] have frequently a protuberance, somewhat resembling 
aoother hill, on the upper mandible. 1854 Owen Skel. <y 
Teeth in Circ. Sc.y Organ. Nat. I. 167 The enormous beak 
of the hornbill . . forms one enormous air-cell. 1893 Newton 
Diet. Birds 435 The Hornbills, of which more than 60 
species bave been described, form a Yery natural and in 
some respects an isolated group. 

2. Comb. Hornbill cuckoo, the keel-hilled 
cuckoo, Crotophaga, of N. America. 

Hornblende (hp-mblend). Min. Also -blend, 
[a. Ger. hornblende , f. horn horn + Blexde.] 

1. A mineral closely allied to augite, and having 
as its chief constituents silica, magnesia, and lime. 
It is a constituent of many rocks, as granite, 
syenite, and diorite, and has numerous varieties, 
aluminous and non-alnminons, as actinolite, antho- 
lite, asbestos, dannemorite, nephrite, tremolite, 
etc., which are sometimes all included under the 
name Amphibole ; it is usually of a dark brown, 
black, or greenish black colour. 

1770 Forster tr. Cronstedfs Min. 95 The hornblende of 
the Swedes, 1796 Kirwan Elem. Min. (ed. 2) I. 215 The 
great weight of tbe stone called hornblende made the miners 
at first imagine it contained some meial, but finding none 
except iroo they called it blind. 1847 Tennyson Princ. 111. 
344 Chattering stony names Of shale and hornblende, rag 
and trap and tuff, Amygdaloid and trachyte. 1876 Page 
Adv. Text-bk. Geol. v. 104 Hornblende is of a dark or 
dark -green colour, with a borny glistening lustre. 

2. atlrib. Of hornblende, as hornblende boulder, 
etc. ; containing or having hornblende as a chief 
constituent, hornblendic, as hornblende basalt, 
granite, porphyry, syenite ; hornblende andesite 
^see qnot. 1885) ; hornblende gabbro, a variety 
of gabbro in which the diallage is more or less 
replaced by hornblende ; hornblende rock, a green- 
stone consisting chiefly of hornblende ; hornblende 
schist, slate, hornblende rock of a schistose nature. 

1796 Kirwan Elem. Min. fed. 2) I. 354 Hornblende Por- 
phyry. Ibid. 383 Hornblende Slate, penetrated with Talc 
or Mica. 1821 J. M c Culloch Geol. Classif. Rocks 298 
Wherever hornblende rock occurs, it is only a portion of 
those beds of which the greater parts present the same 
characters as hornblende schist. 186a B. Taylor Poet's 
Jrnt.y ind Eve 23 Through hornblende bowlders, where 
the discus flung. 1880 Birowood Ind. Art { \l. 4 The horn- 
blende slate or schist from which tbe magnetic iron used for 
ages in the manufacture of Damascus steel, .is still obtained. 
1885 Geikie Text-bk. Geol (1893) 167 Hornblende-andesite 
consists of a triclinic felspar with hornblende, augite or mica. 
..Hornblende-andesite is a volcanic rock of Tertiary and 
post-Tertiary date. 

Hornblendic (hpmble'ndik),^ Min. [f.prec. 
+ -ia] Of the nature of hornblende ; containing 
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hornblende ; hornblendic rock, schist, slate 
hornblende rock, etc. : see prec. 2. 

1823 Scoresby Whale Fishery 233, 1 obtained specimens 
of rocks . . hornblendic mica-slate. 1858 Geikie Hist. 
Boulder xii. 239 Mioeralogically they are.. hornblendic, 
when the augite is replaced by hornblende. 1862 Ansteo 
Channel I si. I. vi. (ed. 2) 126 Quarries of remarkably fine, 
tough hornhlendic granite. 1865 Lubbock Preh. Times iv. 
(1878) 82 At the hornblendic extreme of the trap rocks we 
find the basalt, of which also celts were made. 

Horn-book (h/unhuk). A leaf of paper con- 
taining the alphabet (often with the addition of 
the ten digits, some elements of spelling, and the 
Lord's Prayer) protected by a thin plate of trans- 
lucent horn, and mounted on a tablet of wood with 
a projecting piece for a handle. A simpler and 
later form of this, consisting of the tablet without 
the horn covering, or a piece of stiff cardboard 
varnished, was also called a Battledore (q.y. 3). 
For an exhaustive account see A. W. Tner, History 
of the Horn- Book (1896). 

1588 Shaks. L. L. L. y. i. 49 Ves, yes, he teaches boyes 
the Horae-booke: What is Ab speld backward with the 
born on his head? 1589 Pappe iv. Hatchet C iij, Such 
vnmannerlic knaues. .must bee set againe to their A. B. C. 
and learne to spell Our Father in a Home booke. 1639 
Bury Wills (Camden) 176 For the buyeing and provideing 
of home bookes and primers to be giuen to poore children. 
i632 N. O. Boileau's Lutfin 1. Argt, St. George oth' hack- 
side of the Horn-book, The Dragon kills, to Humour 
Scorn-book. 1717 Prior Alma il 463 To Master John the 
English maid A horn-book gives of gingerbread, And that 
the child may learn the better, As nc can name, he eats 
the letter. 1763 Brit. Mag. IV. 131 Being ambitious to 
commence author, I was composing a new bora-book. 
a 1842 Honk in A. W. Tuer Hist. Horn-Bk. I. i. 7 A large 
wholesale dealer in.. school requisites recollects that the 
last order he received for Horn-books came from the 
country, about the year 1799. From that time the demand 
wholly ceased. .In tbe course of sixty years, he and his 
predecessors in business had executed orders for several 
millions of Horn-books. 1851 D. Jerrold St. Giles xiii. 
135 A child at the horn-book might spell it. 1864 Chambers' 
Book 0/ Days II. 233/1 The * Horn-book ' gradually gave 
way to the * Battledore * and the * Primer 

b. transf. A treatise on the rudiments of a sub- 
ject ; a primer. 

1609 Dekker {title) The Gulls Horae-booke. 1757 Con- 
noisseur No. 83 (Tuer) Under tbe title of The Rhymer's 
Play-thing, or Poetaster's Horn-Book. 1790 Wolcott (P. 
Pindar) Adv. Fut. Laureat iii. Wks. 1812 II. 339 Go find 
of Politics the lost Horn-book. 1847 H. Piddington {title) 
The Horn Book of Storms for Indian and China Seas. 
1848 Lytton Harold vi. vii, I come not here to learn the 
horn-book of wax. 1874 Motley Barneveld II. xi. 30 
Ignorant of the very hornbook of diplomacy. 
C. atlrib., as horn-book lore, school. 

x68x W. Robertson Phraseol. Gen. (1693) 215 A Battle- 
dore boy or Horn-book -boy. 1766 Entick London IV. 
403 The third school is the horn-book school, where 30 
children are taught by the mistress. 1832 J. Bree St. 
Herbert's Isle etc. 154 The horn-book lore I early knew. 

Horned (h^-tned, hpind), a. 
I. [f. Horn sb. + -ed*. (OE. had hyrned, from 
hyrnan :—*humjan : cf. OHG. giAumel.)] 

1. Having horns or antlers ; cornuted. 

a 1400-50 A Uxander 4267 Hald we do hors . .ne na homed 
stottis. 1413 Pilgr. Sowle (Caxton 1483) 11. xlv. 51 Somme of 
them were homed, as boolys. 1590 Spenser F. Q. hi. x. 47 
Emongst the borned heard. 1667 Milton P. L. x. 525 
Cerastes homd, Hydrus, and Ellops drear. 1756-7 tr. 
Keysler's Trav. (1760) III. 175 Tbe. .horned cattle brought 
from Umbria. 1887 Bowen I'irg. Eclogue v. 33 Bull to 
the homed herd, and tbe corn to a fruitful plain. 

b. Logic. Homed syllogism {argument, etc.) : 
the dilemma. 

1548 Homed question [see Horn sb. 26]. 1551 T. Wilson 
Logike (1580) 34 h, Dilemna, otherwise . . called a horned 
argument. 1620 T. Granger Div. Logike 285 note, Dilemma 
. . A forked or horned Syllogisme. 1837-8 Sir W. Hamilton 
Logic xviii. (1866) I. 351 An hypothetico-disjunctive syllo- 
gism is called the dilemma or homed syllogism. 

2. Having, bearing, or wearing an appendage, 
ornament, etc., called a horn ; having horn-like 
projections or excrescences. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 6655 Quen moyses had broght be lagh 
..bam thoght him homd apon farr. 138a Wvclif Exod. 
xxxiv. 29 He wiste not that his face was homed of the 
cumpanye of the word of God. a 1450 Knt. de la Tour 
(1868) 63 He saide that the women that were so borned 
were lyche to be homed snailes and hertis and vnicomes. 
1585 Homed beetle fsee Hornet sb. 3]. 1650 Sir T. Browne 
Pseud. Ep. v. ix. (1686) 201 One side of a Silver Medal we 
find Moses homed, c 1695 J. Miller Descr. N. York (1843) 
6 In the middle of the line from thence northward is a homed 
work. 1850 H. W. Torrens in Jrnl. A siat. Soc. Bengal '33 
A peculiar horned or crested helmet. 1856 Brvant Poems, 
Count 0/ Greicrs i, The homed crags are shining. 1867 
J. B. Rose tr. VirgiCs Mneid 13 Screened By the horned 
altar. 188a Miss Bradoon Mt. Royal I. i. 14 That horned 
coast is said to have given its name to Cornwall. 

b. Horned crow or pie, old name of the Horn- 
bill. Homed frog, toad, a lizard of the genus 
Phrynosoma, having the head and back covered 
with spikes {U.S.). Horned hog (a), the babi- 
roussa : see Hog sb. 1 3 ; f {b) a kind of fish with 
a horn on its head {obs.). Horned horse, the 
Gnu. j Horned-snout, the rhinoceros {obs.). 
Also Horned Lark, Owl, Poppy, etc. 

1661 Lovell Hist. Anim. Min. 79 Horad-snout. Rhino- 
ceros. 170a Collect. Voy, (1729) III. 413 The Horned-Hog. 
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A small flat Fish, with a Horn on his Head, notcht on one 
Side only. 1841 Catlin N. Amer. Ind. (1844) II. xliv. 78 
Tbe horned frog.. specimens.. with the horns of half and 
three- fourths of an inch in length and very sharp at the 
points. 1847 Ruxton Adv. Mexico 156 The cameleon is 
the 'horned frog* of the prairies of America. 1883 Har- 
per's Mag. Oct. 706/1, 1 put my homed toad in bis cage 
out in the sun. 

3. Having crescent horns, crescent-shaped. 

c 1400 Lvdc. Flonre Curtesie 2 In Fevrier, whan the frosty 
mone Was horned, c 1560 A. Scmr Poems (S. T. S.) xiv. 3 
Hornit Dyane, with hir paly glemis. 1624 M assincer Rene- 
gado 11. v, These knights of Malta . . with their crosses Struck 
pale your horned moons, 1810 Vince Elem. Astron. viii. 
89 Venus and Mercury appear, first borned. 

f4. Of a cuckold : see Horn sb. 7. Obs. 

1626 Midoleton Anything far Quiet Life iv. ii, Thou art 
a beast, a borned beast, an ox I 1719 D'Urfey Pills I. 349 
The hora'd Herd witbin yon City Wall. 1830 in Roxb. 
Ball. (1890) VII. 195 You boroed fumbling Cuckolds, in 
city, court, or town. 

f5. Applied to bishops with reference to the 
shape of the mitre. Obs. 

c 1425 Lydg. Pilgr. Lyf Mankode 1663 Ye that han in 
subieccioun Peplys vnder your prelacye .. Thogh ye be 
hornyd to syth f=sight] outward [etc.]. 1558 Knox Serm. 
in Set. Writ. (1845) 236 Our horned and mitred bishops. 
*x65i Calderwood Hist. Kirk (1843) H. *7 2 To tne ser ' 
vants of tbe devill, to your dumbe dogges, and homed 
bishops. 

6. Armed or furnished with horn or horny sub- 
stance. 

1590 Spenser F. Q. hi. x. 45 All day they [Satyrs] daunced 
. . And with their horned feet the greene gras wore. 

7. Provided, fitted, or ornamented with horn. 
1801 Wolcott (P. Pindar) Tears <$• Smiles Wks. 18 12 V. 

42 Of spectacles that rode his nose He wink'd through each 
horn'd glass. 1884 Pall Mall G. Extra 24 July 9/2 Speci- 
mens of horns mounted in silver and horned goods generally. 

II. [f. Horn z>. + -edI.] 

f 8. Sc. Law. * Put to the horn 1 ; proclaimed a 
rebel. Obs. 

1705 Hickerincill Pricst-cr. I. (1721) 38 The hom'd Man 
has no Remedy hut to fly out of the Kingdom of Scotland. 

Hence Ho-raedness, horned condition. 

1777 Brand Pop. Antiq. (1849) III. 241 The homedness of 
the moon. 185a J. Martineau Ess., Rev. etc. (1891) 111. 
417 The previous coexistence of homedness and rumination 
in our conception. 

t Hornen, a. Obs. exc. dial. [f. Horn sb. + 
-en*. OE.had hymen:— OTeut fhurntno-.] Made 
of horn. 

1382 Wvclif Ps. xcvii[i]. 6 In vois of the horneoe trumpe. 
a 1825 For by Voc. E. Auglia s. v., 'A horaen-spoon '. 

Horner (h^mai). [f. Horn sb. or v. + -erI.] 

1. A worker in horn; a maker of horn spoons, 
combs, etc 

1421-2 [see Horning vbl. sb. 2]. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 
247/1 Hornare, or home make[r], comutarius. 1464 Rolls 
Pari. V. 567/1 The men of the Craft of Homers enfraun- 
chised in the Cite of London. 1484 Nottingham Rec. II. 
346 Georgius Hoton. .homer. 1607 Dekker Knt.'s Conjur. 
(1842) 18 The head^ warden of the homers. 1766 Entick 
London IV. 309 The most reputable inhabitants are the hor- 
ners, who prepare hom for petty manufacturers. 1896 A. 
W. Tuer Hist. Horn-Bk. \. vii. 91 The Homers' Exhibi- 
tion held in London in 1882. 

+ b. One who makes mnsical horns. Obs. 

1530 Palscr. 232/2 Horner a maker of homes, cornettier. 
155a Loseley MSS. (Kempe 1835) 53 Homer for hlowinge 
homes, turner for daggers. 

2. One who blows or winds a horn. 

14. . Voc. in Wr.-WQlcker 575/31 Comicarius, an homere. 
1611 Cotgr., Comeux, a Horner; a winder of a Home. 
1677 N. Cox Gentlem. Recreat. (ed. 2) A iv h, Mr. Michael 
Marsh, Homer ..who teaches to blow the Horn. 1827 in 
Hone Every-day Bk. II. 121 The keeper .. blew* the death 
of the buck and. .the homers, .answered him. 1894 F. R. 
Stockton Pomonds Trav. 25 The homer blew his horn 
until his eyes seemed bursting. 

f 3. One who cnckolds ; a cuckold-maker. Obs. 

1598 Florio, Comaro.. .a homer. 1690 D'Urfev Collin's 
Walk 111. (D.), Till th' Jury.. Their favour gave with sense 
adoro'd, Not to the horner, but the horn'd. 1717 Bullock 
Woman a Riddle \. i, A cornuted coxcomb, that cou'd not 
smell his Horner from his house-dog. 

f 4. A person who has been * put to the horn ' or 
declared a rebel. Sc. Obs. 

iS9oSc.Acts Jos. *V(i8i4) III. 525/1 Thair names salbe 
deleit out of the catologe of hornans and . . they sail not 
be forder troublit for that horning in tyme cuming. 1598 
Ibid. IV. 174/2 To the effect the haill horneris registrat 
thairin and rcmaneing vorelaxt may be extractit and chargit. 

Hence f Ho-rneress, a female worker in horn 
or maker of horns. 

1530 Palscr. 232/2 Homeresse, a woman, comettiere. 

Hornet 1 (h/'inet). Forms: a. 1 hymetu, 
hyrnet, 5 hernet. /3. 4 harnette, 6 haxnet. 7. 
6- hornet, (6 -ette, 7 -ett). [OE. hyrnetu, 
hyrnet, earlier hurnitu, hirnitu, fem. corresp. 
to MDu. homete,homti, MLG. hornte, LG. homt, 
hornke, EFris. hornetje, hbrnlje, OHG. hornuz, 
-0z,-tf0,masc.,MHG. hornuz, -iz, etc., Ger. homisse 
(with many variants : see Grimm). 

These words have the appearaoce of being derivatives of 
horny a presumption strengthened by the OS. homobero, 
and early mod.Du. horener (Kilian>, which mean both 
•horner or hom-hlower* and * hornet', also by Kilian's 
horns el as a var. of horsche, mod.Du. korzel. Many scholars 
however incline to tbe opinion that tbe latter contains the 
original root, and that homut- represents an original luyrz- 
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uut-, formed, like BID. Itorsele, from a radical *hors- = pre- , 
Teut. *hrs-, found in OSlav. sritsa, Lith. szirszn wasp, and 
perh. in* L. crabrdn- for *crasron-. If this were so, the 
association with /torn would he later and due to popular 
etymology. See Kluge s.v. Homisse, Kranck s.v. I/orzel.) 

1. An insect of the wasp family, esp. the 
European Vespa Crabro and the American V. 
metadata, much larger and stronger than other 
wasps, and inflicting a more serious sting. 

cja$ Corpus Gloss. 603 Crabro, waefs vel hurnitu. «8oo 
Erfurt Gloss. 275 Crabro, hirnitu. a 1000 Ags. Voc. in 
Wr.-Wulcker 215/3 Crabro, hyrnetu. £1000 Mlfric Gloss. 
Ibid. 121/11 Crabro, hyrnet. 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) 
II. 211 Of calues i-rooted comeb bees, and of hors l-roted 
comeb harnettes. 14. . Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 619/7 Vespa, 
a waps yet est vespa major ilia, an hernet). 1535 Cover- 
dale Deut. vii. 20 The Lord- thy God also shal sende 
horncttes anionge them. 1565-73 CooPEa Thesaurus, 
Crabro, a great waspe called an hornet. 1602 Narcissus 
(1893) 647 Thou huge and huinminge bumblebee, thou 
hornett. 1709 Swift Tritkal Ess. Wks. 1755 II. 1. 143 
Laws are like cobwehs, which may catch small flies, hut let 
wasps and hornets break through. 1802 Bingley Anim. 
Biog. (1813) III. 261 It is chiefly in the hollow trunks of 
decayed trees that the Hornets form their nest. 1855 Lohcf. 
Hiaw. xvii. 10 Words of anger and resentment, Hot and 
humming like a hornet. 

b. In early glosses and vocabularies (continental 
as well as Eng. : see Verwijs and Verdam, Mid- 
ddndl. lVbk.) } there is some confusion between the 
hornet and hornet-fly or large gadfly, due app. 
to uncertain use of L. oestrus. 

csooo Mlvmc Gloss, in Wr.-Wulcker 121/12 CEstmm, 
beaw uel hyrnette. 1530 Palscr. 232/2 Hornet a flye. 1658 
Phillips, A Hornet, a kinde of Insect, called in Latin 
Crabro ? which useth to infest horses and other creatures, 
and is mgendred of the carcases of dead horses. 

2. trans/, and Jig. An enemy that attacks per- 
sistently and with virulence ; esp. in phr. hornets' 
nest, nest of hornets. To bring a hornets 1 nest 
about one's ears, arouse a nest of hornets : to stir 
up a host of enemies around one. 

1590 Nashb Pasquil's Apol. I. Cij, They are no better 
then the Prophets, which dwelt as it were in a Dest of 
Hornets. 1751-73 JoaxiN Eecl. Hist. (R.), He dared not 
speak out, and provoke the hornets. 1857 TaoLLOPE Bar* 
Chester T. xiv, But Proudie, ass as he is, knows the world too 
well to get such a hornets' nest about his ears. 

f 3. The horned beetle or stag-beetle. Obs. 

1585 Hicins tr. Junius' Nomenclator 72/2 Cerf volant, 
a horned beetle : a bullflie, or hornet. 1598 Florio, Buca- 
rone, .. a beetle, a hornet. 

4. An artificial fly for salmon-fishing. 

1867 F. Francis Angling xii. (x88o) 434 The Hornets . ; 
have fat bodies dressed after the fashion of the 4 bumble * 
trout fly. 

5. alt rib. and Comb. t as hornet host, sling \ 
hornet-haunted adj. ; hornet-clearwing, -hawk, 
•moth, names for certain moths of the genus Sesia 
(see quots.) ; hornet-fly, a dipterous insect of the 
family Asilid&> a hawk-fly or robber-fly ; + hornet 
worm, ? the larva of the hornet. 

1869 E. Newman Brit. Moths 16 The *Hornet Clearwing 
of the Osier {Sesia Bembeci/ormis). The Hornet Clear- 
wing of the Poplar (Sesia Apiformis). 175a Sir J. Hill 
Hist. Anim. 31 The * Hornet Fly. This is ope of the 
largest of the fly kind; it equals the hornet in size. 1816 
KiaBY & Sp. Entomol. (1843) II. 290, 1 have often been 
amused in my walks with the motions of the hornet fly 
(Asilus crabroniformis}. 1895 K. Grahame Golden Age 
43, I scrambled through the hedge, avoiding the *hornet- 
haunted side. 183a J. Rennie Conspectus Butterfl. $ 
Moths 27 The *Hornet Hawk (Tr[ochitium] Crabroni- 
formis) appears in July. 1834 Mary Howitt Sk. Nat. 
Hist., Hornet (1851) 185 The *hornet-host is retreating to 
its den. a 1450 Fysshyuge w. angle (1883) 25 In Juyll . . the 
water docke leyf worme & the *hornet wormc. 

Hornet 2 , nonce-wd. [f. Horn sb. + -et.] A 
diminutive horn. 

1825 Lamb Vis. Horns Misc. Wks. (1871) 381 It was the 
least little hornet of a horn that could be framed. 

Horn-fish. 

1. The garfish, Belone vulgaris , so called from 
its long projecting beak. 

a 1000 Andreas 370 (Gr.) Hornfisc plejode, glad seond 
garsecg. 1599 Minsheu Sp. Diet., Hornefish, enxarraco, 
xarraco. 1611 Florio, Comuto . . Also the Home-fish. 
175a Sir J. Hill Hist. Anim. 223 We call it the Gar-fish, 
and, in some places, the Horn-fish. 

2. The sauger or sand-pike, Stizostedium cana- 
di-nst. 

1885 J. S. Kincsley Stand. Nat. Hist. 111. 229 Sauger, 
sand-pike, gray-pike, blue-pike, and horn-fish, are. .designa- 
tions of a smaller pike-perch, the Stizostedion canadense. 

3. A fish of the family Syngnathidx ; a pipe-fish : 
so called from the horny texture of the exoskeleton. 

Hornful (harmful), [f. Horn sb. + -ful.] As 
much as a (drinking) horn holds, or will hold. 

1610 Markham Masterp. 1. xli. 86 Giue it the horse to 
drinke, one horne-ful at his mouth, and another at his 
nosthrels. 1868 Baker Cast up by Sea iii. 48 He poured 
out a large hornful for the lad. 

t Horngeld. Old Law. Obs. [f. Horn sb. + 
Geld sb.*] A feudal • service % being a form of rent 
fixed according to the number of horned cattle ; 
cornage. 

rii7o Newmittsler Carlul. (Surtees) 197 Et geldis, et 
danageldis, et hornegeldis. c m§o Bracton Note-Bk. (Mait- 
land, 1887) No. 1270 Quia dedit cornagium quod anglice 
dicitur horngelde. 1579 Rastell Expos . , Hornegeld. 1598 
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Kitchin Courts Leet (1675) 415 If he hold to give to the 
King Hornegeld . . it is great Serjeantry. i6a8 Coke On 
Litt. 107 a, Cornage . . is called in old hookes horngeld. 

Hornify (hpunifai), v . [f. Horny a + -fy.] 

1. trans. To make horny or horn-like in texture. 

1670-7 J. Covel Diary (Hakluyt Soc.) 215 Of a dryed 
film, or skin hornifyed. 1859 Specif. Siemens^ Patent No. 
2053 in J. Dredge Elcctr. ilhtmin. (1882) I. App. 82/2 Of 
vulcanite, or hornified india-rubber. 

f 2. To make horned, ' give horns to ' ; to cuckold. 
Hence Ho-mifled a., Ho-rnifying vbl. sb. ; 
also Ho-mifier ; Kornifica'tioa, cuckold ry. Obs. 

1607 World of 'Wonders 78 They horn ifie their husbands. 
»6xi Cotgr., Apistoler,.. to hornifie, or giue the blow that 
smarts not. a 1693 URQUHAar Rabelais 111. xlvi. 373 Horni- 
fyer. Ibid., Hornified and cornuted. 1698 J. Crull Mus- 
covy 52 Opportunity of hornifying their Husbands. 1769 
Pub. Advertiser 18 May 4/1 My hornified Situation. 181c, 
1 R. Rabelais' Abeillard <$■ Heloisa 69 Sad and vile horm- 
fication. 

Hornily (h^wili), adv. [f. Horny a. + -ly2.] 
In a horny fashion ; in a manner like horn. 

1873 Miss Brouchton Nancy I. 280, 1 am now becoming 
hornily hard. 

Horniness (homines), [f. as prec. + -ness.] 
Homy quality or character. 

1885 Athenxnm 7 Feb. 190/1 It [the painting] has none 
of the yellow horniness common in I)ous. 1894 Ibid. 5 May 
587/2 A certain horniness. .injures the coloration. 

Horning (h^-min), vbl. sb. [f. Horn sb. or v.] 
f 1. Bleeding with a horn. Obs. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vn. xxviiL (Bodl. MS.), 
Leting of blood vndur be tunge.. copping or homyng in 
be nekke and in be schuldres. 

1 2». Covering or furnishing with horn. Obs. 

142 1 -a York Minster Fabric Acc. (Surtees) 46 Thomae 
Hornar. . pro hornyng et naillyng superscriptorum libromm. 

1 3. Cuckolding, cnckoldry. Obs. 

1575 Laneham Let. (1871) 40 Too auoow that many an 
honest man.. hath had his hoous by horning well vphollden. 
1588 Shaks. Tit. A. 11. iii. 67 'Tis thought you haue a goodly 
gift in Horning. 1762 J. H. Stevenson Crazy Tales 55 An 
hour convenient for horning. 

4. Sc. Law. 1 Putting to the horn 1 (see Horn 
sb. 14). Letters of homing', a process of execu- 
tion issued under the signet directing a messenger 
to charge a debtor to pay or perform in terms of 
the letters, under pain of being ' put to the horn', 
i.e. declared rebel. (Now largely superseded by 
the simpler forms of diligence introduced by 1 & 2 
Vict. c. 114 ; but not obsolete.) 

1536 Sc. Acts 7as. V, c. 38 (1814) II. 350/1 paim bat 
sustenit sik process of hornyDg 3ere and day as said Is. 
1568 in Calderwood Hist. Kirk (1843) II. 426 Upon the 
said letters of horning, to direct letters to officers of armes 
. . to uptake the escheats of the persouns denounced and 
putt to the home. 1733 Neal Hist. Purit. II. 315 Who 
were charged with letters of Horning for their disobedience. 
1754 Erskine Princ. Sc. Law (1809) 57. 1873 Buston 
Hist. Scot. V. lvii. 166 The Government . . relaxed the 
homings, — that is to say, restored the men for the time to 
the protection of the law. 

f5. The fact of becoming a crescent. Obs. 

a 1646 J. GREGoav Posth. (1650) 168 (T.) They account., 
from the horning [of the moonl 

6. Shipbuilding. See Horn v. 4. 

1879 CasseWs Techn. Educ. IV. 190/1 A line or batten is 
stretched from some point in the middle-line of the keel to 
the corresponding heads or sirmarks on the opposite sides, 
and the two measurements must.. be equal when the timbers 
are in place ; this operation is termed * horning '. 

7. attrib. Horning-tackle : see quot. 1850. 
£1850 Rudim. Navig. (Weale) 147 Horning Tackles.. 

most convenient to horn or square the frame as wanted. 
1895 CaocKETT Men of Moss Hags xvi. 113 This is uot a 
'horning' but a hanging job. 

Ho'rning, ///. a. [f. Horn v. + -ing 2 .] That 
horns or * puts to the horn ' : see prec, 4. 

1705 Hickerincill Priest-fr. 11. iii. 36 In no Nation in 
the World, but the poor, rigid, horning Scots. 

f Homing, app. a corruption of Hornen a. Obs. 

162a W. Horhbye Hom-bk. (Tuer), My honest, humble, 
harmlesse homing-book, From whence young Schollers 
their first learning took. 1632 Heywooo ind Ft. Know not 
me 1. Wks. 1874 I. 258 The homing-husk and silken bride* 
laces are in good request with the parsons wife. 

Hornish (h£\mij), a. [f. Horn sb. + -ish.] 
Of or pertaining to a horn ; of the nature of horn. 

1634 M. Sandys Prudence 21 (T.) Temperance, as if it 
were of a hornish composure, is too hard for the flesh. 
a 1638 Meoe # Apost. Later Times 11641) 71 This Hornihh 
soveraignty is.. the conclusion of the fourth heast. Ibid.> 
Daniels hornish tyrant. 

Ho'rnist. [f. Horn sb. + -ist.] One who 
plays a hom; a performer on the (French) horn. 

1865 tr. SpohVs Autobiog. 1. 39 The hornist Bornaus, and 
others. 1867 ComJi. Mag. Jan. 28 Hornists or trumpeters. 

II Hornito (hornfU?). [Sp., dim. of homo 
(:— L. furnu-s) oven, furnace.] A low oven- 
shaped mound of volcanic origin, usually emitting 
smoke and vapour from its sides and summit : 
frequent in South American volcanoes. 

1830 Lvell Princ. Geol. I. 378 The small conical mounds 
(called 'hornitos* or ovens) [at Jorullo]. 1853 Herschel 
Pop. Lect. Sc. \. § 43 (1873) 33 Out of which sprang thousands 
of little volcanic cones called Hornitos or ovens. 1877 Le 
Conte Elem. Geol. (18791 8 3 These subordinate cones about 
the base, and upon the slopes of the principal cone, axe 
called monticules or hornitos. 



HOKNPIPE. 

t Hornkeck. Obs. [f. Horn sb. : the second 
element is obscure ; can it have originated in a 
scribal error for bek, beke } Beak, copied by succes- 
sive compilers ?] The garfish or hornbeak. 

c 1425 Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 642/19 f/ccgamorus, hornekek. 
c 1440 Pro/up. Parv. 247/1 Horn keke, fysche {P. hom- 
kek, or garfysshe). fi475 P*ct. Voc. m Wr.-W flicker 
765/12-13 Hcc rugclla, Hoc rustiforum^ a hornkeke. 1530 
PALSca. 232/2 Hornkecke, a fysshe lyke a inackerell. 161 1 
Corca. Orphie^ the Horneheake, Hornekecke..Garre-fish. 

Hornless (hp\mles), a. [f. Horn sb. + -less.] 
Without horns ; destitute of horns. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xviu. xviii. (Bodh MS.), 
pe camel .. bowae he be horneles. 161 1 CoTGa., Vicugtie, 
a hornelesse wild beast in Peru. 1766 Pennant Zool. (1776* 
I. 20 The cattle of the highlands of Scotland are exceeding 
small, and many of them, .are hornless. 1812 W. Tennant 
AnsterF. 1. xii, The hornless moon among her brilliant host. 

Hence Hornlessness, hornless condition. 

1887 Amer. Naturalist XXI. 897 Herod otus's opinion as 
to the cause of hornlessness has been accepted by many 
writers down to the present times. 

Hornlet (hpunlet). [-let.] A little horn. 

a 1794 Sir W. Jones Observ. Ind. Plants Wks. 1799 11. 
105 Wings oblate, .embracing the keel and the hornlets of 
the awning. 1894 R. B. SHAaPE Birds Gt. Brit. (1896) 80 
The horned larks . . recognised by the little tufts of black 
feathers, or hornlets, on each side of the hinder crown. 

HO'rn-like, a. Resembling horn or a horn. 

1579 J • Jones Preserv. Bodie <$• Soule 1. xl. 87 Swordlike, 
tunlike, homelike,., and such other. 1684 Boyle Porousn. 
Anim. 4- Solid Bod. v. 93 This horn-like Silver did dissolve 
neither. X835-6 Todd Cycl. Attat. 1. 314/1 The Hornhills 
have . . upon iheir enormous beaks horn-like prominences. 
1885 Pall Mall G. 31 Mar. 4/1 Certain notes. full, hornlike 
..which no horn or violoncello ever equalled in timbre. 

Horn-mad, a. arch. App. orig. of horned 
beasts : Enraged so as to he ready to horn any one. 
Hence of persons: Stark mad; mad with rage; 
furious. Cf. the earlier Horn-wood. 

1579 Tomson Calvin's Serm. Tim. 57/2 With it must we 
fight against these hornemad heastes. 1596 Nashe Saffron 
Walden 32 A Bulls.. bellowing and running home mad at 
euery one in his way. 1607 Walkingto.n Opt. Glass 47 
We must not . . drinke our selues home madde. »6o8 
Topsell Serpents (1658) 660 The perillous and transpiercing 
stinging of these horn-mad Hornets. 1695 Concreve Love 
for L. v. viii, She's mad for a Husband, and he's horn 
mad, I think, or they'd ne'er make a Match together. 
<**773 in Hone Every -day Bk. (1825) I. 157 ran born 
mad to go to law. 1893 Stevenson Catriona 265 Miss 
Grant . . would be driven fair horn- mad if she could hear of it. 

f b. Sometimes by word-play: Mad with rage at 
having been made a cuckold. Obs. 
1590 Shaks. Com. Err. 11. i. 57 E. Dro. Why Mistresse, 

sure my Master is home mad. Adri. Home mad, thou 

villaine? E. Dro. I meane not Cuckold mad, But sure he 

is starke mad. 1658 J. Jones Ovid y s Ibis 51 A loose wife 

makes her husband horn-mad and heart-sad. a 1700 B. E. 

Diet. Cant. Crew. Hom-mad y stark staring Mad because 

Cuckolded. i8aa Scott Nigel xxvi, The man is mad, hom 

mad, to boot, 

Hence f Horn-ma'dded ///. a., driven hom- 
mad; Horn-ma dness, horn-mad condition. 

1661 Neeoham Hist. Eng. Reb. in Hart. Misc. (Park) II. 
523 The Houses know not what to think ; The Cits horn- 
madded be. 1868 Browning Ring % Bk. 11. 832 Somebody 
courts your wife, Count? Where and when? How and 
why? Mere horn-madness : have a care ! 

Horn-Owl. A horned owl, or one having 
plumicorns on the head, as some species of Asio 
and Olus ; formerly, a name for the Eagle-owl. 

1601 Holland Pliny 11. 397 The fat of the Bistard or 
Hom-owle is verie good. 1674 Ray Words, Eng. Birds 83 
The Horn-Owl, Otus sive Noctua aurita. 1678 Rav 
Willoughbfs Ornith. 99 The great Horn-Owl or Eagle- 
Owl. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. V. 140 The Brown Horn Owl 
is often seen to prowl along the hedges by day. 

Hornpipe (hpunpaip). 

L An obsolete wind instrument. Said to have 
been so called from having the bell and mouth- 
piece made of horn. See Penny Cycl. XII. 297. 

£-1400 Rom. Rose 4250 Controve he wolde, and foule fayle, 
With hornepypes of Comewayle. 14 . . Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 
575/37 Cornubinnty an hornpipe. 1579 Spenser Sheph. Cat. 
May 23 A..Tahrere That.. a Home pype playd. iS9 a 
Greene Groat's W. Wit (1637) 14 Desiring them to play on 
an horn pipe. 1697 Dryoen sEneid xi. 1086 The shrill 
horn-pipe sounds to bacchanals. 1788 Chambers Cycl., 
Hornpipe, a common instrument of music m Wales, con- 
sisting of a wooden pipe, with holes at stated distances and 
a horn at each end. 1891 Daily News 5 Oct. 2/3 Among 
other instruments were.. the original hornpipe, which has 
now given its name to the popular sailors' dance, 
t b. One who played the instrument. Obs. 

a 1693 Ukquhabt Rabelais Hi. xlvi. 373 You will be the 
Hornepipe of Busancay. 

2. A dance of a lively and vigorous character, 
usually performed by a single person, orig. to the 
accompaniment of the wind instrument, and speci- 
ally associated wilh the merrymaking of sailors. 

c 1485 Digby My st. (1882) v. Stage direct, ad fin.. Here 
mynstrallys, an hornpype. 1597 MaaLEv Introd. Mns. 181 
Many other kindes of daunces (as hornepypes Iygges and 
infinite more). 1700 Steele TatlerNo. 106 r 6 Florinda.. 
having danced the Derbyshire Hornpipe in the Presence of 
several Friends. 1755 Johnson, Horttpipe, a country 
dance, danced commonly to a horn. 1833 Hx. Martineau 
Manch. Strike vii. 80 It appeared from the heavy tread 
and shuffling of feet that some were dancing hornpipes 

fig. 1798 Wolcott (P. Pindar) Tales of Hoy Wks. (1823) 
169/1 The true heart dances no hornpipes on the tongue. 



HORN-PIPING. 

1849 Lvtton Caxtons 38 My father, .could conjure wonder- 
fully, make a bunch of keys dance a hornpipe. 

3. A piece of music for such a dance. 

1789 Buknev Hist. Mus. III. vii. 397 Harry Carey's 
ballad.. is a slower kind of hornpipe. 1838 Penny Cycl. 
XII. 207/1 That the dance-tuncs still called Hornpipes were 
originally composed for the instrument. 1879 Grove 
Did. Mus. I. 753/1 Hornpipes were much written in the 
last century.. The airs 1 My lave is hut a lassie yet' and 
'The British Grenadier', and the hymn tune 4 Helmsley', 
are hornpipes. 

4. atlrib., as hornpipe dancer, Jling. 

1797 Monthly Mag. III. 61 The hornpipe movement 
given to 1 When on the ocean ', is particularly pleasing. 
1845 J. T. Smith Bk. for Rainy Day 6 Nancy Dawson, 
the famous hornpipe dancer, died this year I1767]. 

Hence Ho-rnpiping, playing or dancing a horn- 
pipe. 

1864 Realm 30 Mar. 8 When we have praised . .Miss Lydia 
Thompson's lively hornpiping. 

Horn-plate. An iron frame attached to the 
lower part of a railway carriage or truck and 
having two guides in which the journal-bos of the 
axle moves ; an axle-guard, pedestal. 

1856 S. C Bbees Gloss. Terms 29 Axle Guard or Hnrn- 

Elate. 1861 Ann. Reg. 5 The cause of the disaster was the 
reaking of one of the 4 hom-plates * of the engine. 1864 
Daily Tel. 1 Dcc^ Adopting the old classic car system of 
rollers fixed oo a shaft or axle, which revolves with them 
in hole pins, or what are now termed horn plates. 

Hom-silver. Min, [Cf. Ger. homsilber] 
Native chloride of silver, so called from its horny 
appearance ; cerargyrite. 

1770 Forster tr. Cronsfedt*s Min. 178 The author., quotes 
the horn silver ore.. as proof of his opinion. 181a Sia H. 
Davy Chem, Pkilos. 211 It appears that muriatic ncid gas 
is formed when horn silver is blackened by light. 1875 tr. 
Vogets Ckem. Light i. 4 In the mines of Frtburg is oow 
and then found a vitreous dull-shining stiver ore, which on 
account of its appearance, is called fwrn silver, 

tHomslate(h/un,sl^t). Mm. Obs. [Cf. Ger. 
homschiefer.] A schistous form of hornstone. 

1791 Beoooes in Phil. Trans. LXXXI. 60 The Scbeiben- 
berg, near Konigsbruck, consists of a stone which Mr. 
Leske knows not whether to call homslate, or corneous 
porphyry. 1796 Kirwan Elem. Min. (ed. 2) I. 707 Horn- 
slate . . Schistose Porphyry of Werner. 1799 W, Tooke 
View Russian Emp. I. 116 Pebbles of homslate. 
Hornsman (h^mzjmaen). [f. horn's poss. case; 
cf. townsman, etc] 

1. A man who plays a horn. 

x 897 <?• Rev. Apr. 521 The hornsman himself was cut 
down, and the famous horn captured. 

2. The homed adder or plumed viper of Africa, 
Clotho comuta. ,890 in Cent. Diet. 

t Ho'rn-stock. Obs, 

1. The garfish or hornbeak. 

a 1485 Pramp. Parv. 247/1 (MS. S.) Home stoke \c 1440 
Horn keke ; Pynson, or garfysshe]. 

2. A cuckold. 

161 1 Chapman May-Day Plays 1873 II. 393 Alas, poore 
homestockc, he thinks her to haue no fault. 

Hornstone (h^\ra r st<?un). Min, [tr. Ger. horn- 
stein : from its appearance.] A compact siliceous 
rock, resembling flint, but more brittle ; chert. 

17*8 Woooward Caial. For. Fossils 11 Rother Horn- 
stem, i.e., Red Hornstone, 1796 Kirwan Elem, Min. 
(ed. 2) I. 305 Hornstone diners from jaspers, often by its 
splintery fracture. 1816 Keatinge Trav, (1817) II. 155 
Here the sand-stone approaches to hom-stone; that is, 
assumes the rhomboidal conformation. 1833 Lyell Princ. 
Geol. III. 370. <zi86a Thoreau Maine \V. iii. (1864) 180 
This variety of hornstone I have seen. .in. .New England, 
in the form of Indian arrowheads, hatchets, chisels, &c 
b. atlrib., as hornstone basis, porphyry. 

1796 Kirwan Elem. Min. (ed. 2) I. 351 Hornstone Por- 
phyry. Ibid. 368 [It] has for its ground a hornstone basis. 

t Horn-WOO'd, a, Obs. [f. Horn sb. + Wood 
a. mad.] = Horn-mad. 

? a 1500 Chester PI. (Shaks. Soc.) II. 68 Though Cayphas 

§oe home-wood therby. 1546 J. Heywood Prov. (1867) 82 
he was (as they say) home wood. 1581 Marbeck Bk. of 
Notes 143 A Bull .. of his homewoode and madde fierce- 
nesse, when he is well baited. 1600 Hollano Livy xxxi. 
xviii. 784 The King amazed and astonied to see them thus 
home-wood, stayed the bloudie hand of his owne souldiours. 

Hornwork(h^-jnwwk). [f. Horn**. + Work.] 

1. Fortif. A single-fronted outwork, the head of 
which consists of two demi-bastions connected hy 
a curtain and joined to the main body of the work 
hy two parallel wings. It is thrown out to occupy 
advantageous ground which it would have been 
inconvenient to include in the original enceinte. 

1 64 1 Evelyn Diary 6 Aug., I watched on a home worke 
neere our quarters. 1759 Sterne Tr. Shandy II. xii, The 
horn-work . . is formed by two epauhnents or demi-bastions. 
1813 Wellington in Gurw. Desp. XI. 61 note, A mine was 
exploded in the left angle of the counter-scarp of the horn- 
work, which did great damage. 

2. Work done ia horn ; articles made of horn. 
164a Milton Apol. Smect. xii, No helrnet of salvation, 

but the meere mettle and hom-work of Papall jurisdiction. 
1777 W. Dalrymple Trav. Sp. $ Port, exxxi, This town 
is famous for hom-work. J887D0NALOSON Suppt. to yamic- 
son s.v. Homer, A few of the simpler hranches of horn* 
work are still followed by tinkers and gipsies. 

+ 3. Cuckoldry. Obs. 

1738 Common Sense I. 344. 1750 Sterne Tr, Shamly 
II. xii 1813 Moore Poems, Re-itiforcem, for Duke, 
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Horn wort (hpmwpjt). [f. Horn sb> + 
Wort, after Gr. Kfpa.r6<pv\\ov, i.e. horn-leaf: 
from the appearance of the branched stem.] A 
book-name of Ceratophyllum demersnm, an aquatic 
plant with dense whorls of finely-divided leaves; 
also called Homed Pondweed. 

1805 J. Galpine Brit. Bot. (1806) 399. 1857 Henfkey 
Bot. 384 Ceratophyllaccx, the Hornwart Order. 188s 
Geikie Text-bk, Geot. (ed. 2) 880 Cones of Scotch fir and 
spruce,., horn wort, blackthorn, bog-bean. 

Horn wrack (h^un,r£ek). [f. Horn sb, + 
Wrack, seaweed cast ashore.] A polyzoon of the 
genns Fluslra, resembling a seaweed in appear- 
ance, and of somewhat horny consistency. 

1819 Pantologia, Ftustra, horn- wrack. 1888 Rolleston 
& Jackson Anim, Life 234 Broad-leafed Hornwrack 
(Flnstra foliacea), % 

Horny (hp-mi), a. {sb,) [f. Horn sb. + -v.] 

1. Consisting of horn j of a texture resembling 
that of horn ; corneous. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P, R. v. v. (Bodl. MS.), Foure 
I webbes] bene in the formest partye [of the eye] . . the thredde 
de cornia, horny. 153a Palsgr. 316/1 Horny, made or 
stared of homes. 1615 tr. De Monftrfs Surv. E. Indies 
20 With a kind of hornie rinde. 1671 Milton P. R. 
it. 267 Htm thought, be . . saw the Ravens with their homy 
beaks Food to Elijah bringing euen and mom. 1774 
Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) VI. 253 These eggs [of the ray] 
are covered with a tough homy substance. 1864 H. Spenceb 
Illttsir. Univ. Progr. 398 A »itcba-\ike creatures, massed 
together in a frame-work of horny fibres, constitute Sponge. 

t b. Horny gate {port), the gate of horn : see 
Gate sb. 1 5. Obs. 

•59* Sylvester Tri. Faith 1. i, Sad Morpheus, entring in 
Through 's homy gate, a 1649 Dai mm. of Hawth. Poems 
Wks. (171O 17/1 Dametas dream'd he saw his wife at 
sport, And found that sight was through the homy port. 

t C Homy coronet, humorously put for ' cuck- 
old's horns \ Obs, 

1688 Crowne Darius Prol., He dubs this man a knave, a 
coxcomb that, Gives any brow a homy coronet, 

2. trans/. Callous or hardened so as to be horn- 
like in texture. 

1693 Tate in Dryden's yievenal (1697) 370 Who, wanting 
Weapons, clutch their horny Fists. 1697 Dryden Virg. 
Georg. iv. 172 Till his hard horny Fingers ake with Pain. 
1875 Hameaton Intcll. Life v. ii. 177 It is observed that 
homy hands, in the colonies, get gold into them sooner than 
white ones. 1884 W. C. Smith Kildrostan 1. i. 84 Bronzed 
with weather, and horny of hand. 

3. Semi-opaque like horn. 

1652 Bp. Hall Invis. World 1. v, The [angels] do not, as 
we mortals are wont, look through the dim and homy spec- 
tacle of senses. 1830 M. Donoyan Dom. Econ. 1. 75 So 
affected as to be at least homy, if not in a slight degree 
transparent. 1859 Gullick & Times Paint. 203 The media 
afforded by expressed oils become horny or semi-opaque. 

4. Bearing, having, or abounding in horns or 
horn-like projections. 

1530 [see 1]. 1613 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 89 So it 
appcarelh by her hornie head, a 182^ Forby Voc. E. 
Angl/a, Homy, abounding in horns. It is applied to a sam- 
ple of barley, from which the awns have not been properly 
separated in the process of winnowing. 

5. Consisting of beasts* horns. 

a 173a Gav Birth of Squire (T.), The homy spoils that 
grac d the wall. 

6. Of sounds : Like that of a hom. 

1888 P. H. Fitzgerald Fatal Zero ix. 48 When they open 
their full lips out streams the twang, nasal and homy t 

7. Comb,, parasynthetic, as horny -eyed, -fisted, 
-hamled, -hoofed, -knuckled, -nibbed adjs. 

1513 Douglas AZticis vii. xiii. 179 From the tempil of 
Diane euermo Thir horny hovit horssis bene debarrit. 181a 
W. Tennant Anster F. 11. xxxvii, The homy-knuckl'd 
kilted Highlandman. 1859 J. Brown Rab $ F.S That horny- 
handed, snell, peremptory little man. 1880 Tennyson 
Battle of Bmnanburh xiv, The horny-nihb'd raven. 189a 
Spectator 10 Dec 847/2 He must have employed indirectly 
tens of thousands of the horny-handed. 

B. sb. Usually Anld Hornie : A name for the 
devil. Sc. 

1785 Burns Addr. to Deil i, O thou ! whatever title suit 
thee, Auld Hornie, Satan, Nick, or Clootie. 1806 J. Black 
Falls of Clyde 1. iv, I'm sure I wish them a' in hell Wi* 
Hornie their auld father there to dwell. 1840 Gen. P. 
Thompson Exerc. (1842) V. 44 As 'old Hornie', or some- 
body I took for him, once said to me. 

fHorodix. Obs, rare- 0 , [f. Gr. wpa hour + 
Zti(is exhibition, f. Sate- to show.] ' A kind of 
dial, or instrument to shew how the hours pass 
away* (Phillips 1658; thence in Bailey 1721, etc.). 

Horograph (h^tfgraf). Math, [f. Gr. opo-s 
boundary + -graph.] (See quot.) 

1879 Thomson & Tait Nat. Phil. I. 1.§ 136 The curvatura 
Integra of any given portion of a curved surface, is the area 
enclosed on a spherical surface of unit radius by a straight 
line drawn from its centre, parallel to a normal to the sur- 
face, the normal being carried round the boundary of the 
given portion. The curve thus traced on the sphere is 
called the Horograph of the given portion of curved surface. 

Horography (horp'grafi). [a. F. horographie 
(1644 in Halz.-Darm.), f. wpa time, season + 
-ypcupia writing.] (See quots.) 

1727-41 Ch ambers Cycl., Horography, the art of making 
or constructing dials; called also horologiography. 1755 
Johnson, Horography, an account of the hours. 1798 J. 
Gilchrist in Asiat. Res. V. 81 [They] reckon and divide 
time in the following manner, which exhibits a horography 
so imperfect . . that [etc. ]. 



HOROLOGIC. 

So Horo-grapher, a horologer, horologist. 
In recent Diets. 

Horologe (hp'Tdlpdg). Forms : n. 4 orlogge, 
4-5 orloge, 4-6 orlege, 4-7 -lage, 5-legge, -lyge, 
horlege, (6 orlache, horleige). $. 4orologge, 
4-5 oriloge, 5 oro-, oryloge, orrelegge, (horo- 
lage, 6 hora~, horyloge, horrelage), 5- horo- 
loge, [a. OF. orloge, oriloge, mod.F. korloge 
( = lt. orologio, Sp. reloj, Pg. relogio, Pr. reloge) 
L. horologinm, a. Gr. wpo\6ytov instrument for 
telling the hour or time, dim. of wpoXoyos hour- 
teller, f. wpa time + -Aoyos telling. The initial h 
in Fr. and Eng., and the medial 0 in Eng. are 
owing to later conformation to L.] 

1. An instrument for telling the hour ; a time- 
piece ; a dial, hour-glass, or clock. 

138a Wyclif Isa. xxxviii. 8 The shadewe of lynes bi the 
whtche it hadde go doun in the oriloge [1388 orologie] of 
Acath. c 1386 Chaucer Nuns Pr. T. -?4 Lll esm. MS.) Wei 
sikerer was his crowyng in his logge Than is a Clokke or an 
abbey Orlogge. 1413 Pilgr. Sowle (Caxton 1483) v. xiv. 
81 And by this tyme the Horologe had fully performed half 
his nyghtes cours. c 1449 Pecock RePr. 1. xx. 118 Orologis, 
schewtng the houris of the daie bi schadew maad bi the 
sunne in a cercle. 1481 Caxton Myrr. 111. x. 152 By hym 
were founden first the oryloges of the chirches whiche be- 
gynne the houres of the dayes & of the nyghtes. a 1535 
More "jth Pageant, Tyme (R.), 1, whom thou seest with 
horyloge in hande, Am named Tyme. 15.. Aberdeen Reg. 
V. 16 (Jam.) The talbuith horrelage. 1627 in J. Irving Hist. 
Dumbarton (x86o) 478 The paynting and cullaring of the 
orlage. a 1652 J. Smith Sel. Disc. v. 142 This world indeed 
is a great horologe to itself, and is continually numbering 
out its own age. 1853 G. Johnston Nat. Hist, E. Bord. 
I. 101 The flower affords a horologe of a primitive sort. 
1884 Tennvson Beckci 11. ii, Always in suspense, like the 
tail of the horologe— to and fro — tick-tack. 

b. transf. and Jig. Applied to the cock, chanti- 
cleer; and in other applications. Horologe of 
Flora, Fiords Horologe {Horologinm Florae, Lin- 
nreus Philos. Bot. (1750) § 335) : see quot. 1789. 

c 138X Chaucer Pari. Foules 350 The kok, that orloge ys 
of thorpis lyte. 1513 Douglas sEneis 1. Prol. 5461'hocrit 
venerable Chaucer, principal! poet hut peir, Hevinlie trom- 
pat, horleige [1553 orlege] and reguleir. 1604 Drayton 
Moses 11. (L.), The cock, the country horologe, that rings 
The ch earful warning to the sun's awake. 1659 T. Pecke 
Parnassi Pucrp. 88 The Countrey Horologe, first claps bis 
wings ; Before ne News of grateful Day-light brings. 1691 
E. Taylor Behmen's Philos. 396 This Soul, the Horologe 
of Nature. 1789 E. Darwin Bot. Garden 62 note, Many 
other flowers close and open their petals at certain hours of 
the day ; and thus constitute, what Linueus calls the Horo- 
loge, or Watch of Flora. 1798 Charl, Smith Young Philos. 
IV. 59 note, Notes on.. the horologe of Flora, in the 
Oeconomy of Vegetation. 1817 Southey Ess. (1832) II. 
23 The hand of the political horologe cannot go back. 
1837 Sir F. Palgravk Mcrch, <$• Friar iv. (1844) 157 Make 
your government horologe go right. 1845 Longf. Old Clock 
on Stairs ix, The horologe of Eternity Sayeth this. 

1 2. Phrase. The devil in the horologe : the devil 
in the clock playing pranks with its works and 
making chaos of its time-keeping ; a type of the 
confusion and disorder caused hy a mischievous 
agent in any orderly system. Obs, 

1519 Horman Vvlg. 232 b, Some for a tryfull pley the 
deuyll in the orlege. a XSS3 Udall Roystcr D. 111. ii ( Arb.) 
43 Cust. What will he ? Me. Play the deuill in the horo- 
loge. 156a J. Heywood Prov. <$• Epigr. (1867) 149 The 
diuell is in thorologe, the houres to trye, Searche houres by 
the sunne, the deuyls dyall wyll lye. 1589 R. Harvey PI. 
Perc. (1590) j8 Martins clocke goes true, though the Diuell 
were in the Horologe. 
3. atlrib. 

X483 Catk. Angt. 188/2 An Horlege loker, horuspex. 

Horologer (horp-lod^aj). Forms : 5-6 orlo- 
ger(e, 6 orla-, orliger(e, 6-7 orleger(e, 7 hora- 
loger, 9 horologer. [ME. and AFr. orloger= 
OF. orlogier, f. orloge : see prec. and -er 2 . The 
mod. word is a new formation from horologe^] 

1. A clock-maker, horologist. 

[1368 Pat. Roll 42 Edw. Ill, 1. 5 in Rymcr Foedcra (1830) 
tn. n. 845 Johannem Vueman, ^yillieImum Vueman, et 
Johannem Lietuyt de Delft, orologiers, veniendo in rcgoum 
nostrum.] 1496 Dives <fr Paup. (W. de W.) 1. xviii. 52/2 
Thou mayst not knowe by the orloge what tyme the orloger 
wyll sett it. i8aa Scott Nigel vi, The young lord naturally 
addressed himself next to the old horologer's very pretty 
daughter. 1865 Pall Mall G. 10 Nov. 9 We advise that 
facetious horologer to offer to take down his clock. 

2. A prodaimer of the hours. 

c 1420 Lydg. Story of Thebes Prol., I will myself, be your 
Orlogere. 1513 Douglas sEneis vii. Prol. 113 Phebus 
crownit byrd, the nychtis orloger [1553 orlagere]. 16x6 J. 
Lane Cont. Sgr.'s T. vi. 1 Chaunticlecr, the sadd nightes 
horaloger.vpthrilld the poize that his clockes watch gann stcrr. 

t Horolo'gial, a. Obs. = Hokolocical. 

1662 J. Chandler Van Helmonfs Oriat. 127 Seven points 
after the ninth houre Solar or according to the Sun, and not 
horologiall or according to the Diall or Clock. 

Horologic (h^lp-d^ik), a. [ad. L. horologic- 
tts, a. Gr. wpokcytf<6s t f. wpa Hour + -\oyo$ telling : 
see -ic] Of or pertaining to horology. 

1665 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (1677) 377 Horologic know- 
ledge they want, as may be supposed by that.. King who 
upon first view of a Watch.. believed it a living creature. 
1850 Leitch tr. C. O. Mallet's Anc.Art § 153 (cd. 2 128 
The octagonal horologic building of Andronicus Cyrrhestes. 
1859 Wrax all tr. R,Houdin iii. 21 Blois, a town which has 
long excelled in the horologic art. 



HORO LOGICAL. 

b. Sot. Of a flower : Opening and closing at 
certain hours. 

1882 in Ogilvie, and later Diets. 

Horological (h^r^-d^ikal), a. [f. as prec. 
+ -al.] Of or pertaining to a horologe or to ho- 
rology ; measuring or recording time. 

1503 Fale Dialling A iij b f The making of the Horologicall 
Cyhndrc.we bave presently omitted. 1653 W. Oughtber 
{title) Description and Use of the General Horological 
Ring, and the Double Horizontal Dial. 1838 Penny Cycl. 
XI 1. 297/2 The middle of the fourteenth century seems to 
be the time which affords the first certain evidence of the 
existence of what would be now called a clock, or regulated 
* horological machine. 1867 A. Bar ay Sir C. Barry vi. 177 
Mechanical ingenuity, and horological knowledge. 

Hence Horolo-gically adv., in a horological 
manner. 

1727 in Bailev vol. II. 1851 Tait's Mag. XVI II. 469 
Chronologically, or rather horologically, the most convenient 
course. 

tHorologiography (h^wl^sy-grafi). Obs. 
[f. Gr. ufpo\6yto-v Horologe + -graphy.] a. A 
description of horologes or timepieces, b. The 
art of constructing horologes ; dialling. 

[1570 Dee Math. Pre/, d ij, Horometrie .. called . . of late 
Horologiographia.\ 1639 Wyhaao {title) Lunar Horologio- 
graphie. 1653 W. Oughtrkd {title) Mathematical! Recrea- 
tions, a collection of problems ? as secrets and experiments 
in Arithmetick, Cosmograpbie, Horologtography [etc.]. 
1696 PHiLLtPS (ed. 5), Horologiography, the Art of making 
or treating of the Properties of Dials, Clocks [etc.]. 

Hence f Horologio£ra*phian, \ Horologio-- 
graplier, a maker of timepieces; a horologist. 
f Horologiogra'phic a., pertaining to dialling. 

x688 R. Holme Armoury 111. 37 2 / 1 An Horologiographian 
[is] a Sun Dial maker. 1727 Bailey vol. II, Horologio* 
grapher } a maker of Dials [etc.]. 17. . Chambers (T.), The 
gnomonick projection is also called the horologiographick 
projection, because it is the foundation of dialling. 

Horologist (hor^'lod^ist). [mod. f. Horo- 
loge or Horology + -ist.] One who is skilled 
in horology; a maker of timepieces; a clock- or 
watch-maker. 

1798 J. GiLCHRtsr in Asiat. Res. V. 86 The grand horo- 
logist himself is about to inform them, that now is the time. 
01857 Ld. Ellesmerb Addr. etc 54 (I*) The name of 
Mr. B. L. Vulliamy is one well known as conoected with 
the highest eminence in his profession as an horologist. 
1884 Spectator 12 July 923/2 The.. advocate, .was a jour- 
neyman horologist. 

II KorolOginm (hproty^ipm^u'dsipm). Also 
(in sense 3) -on. [L. horologium , Gr. tipoXSyiov: 
see Horologe.] 

1. = Horologe i ; a dial, clock, or chronometer. 
Horologium Florae: see Horologe 1 b. 

«i66i Fuller Worthies 11. (1662) 72 He presented King 
Henry the 8. with a Horologium ..observing the shadow 
of the sun. 1846 Ellis Elgin Marb. I. 29 The horologium, 
or water clock. 1866 Treas. Bot., Horologium Florae, 
a time-paper of flowers ; a tabic explaining the time at 
which the same flowers expand in different latitudes. 

2. Astrol. One of the southern constellations. 

1819 Panlologia, Horologium, . . a new southern constella- 
tion. 1838 Penny Cycl. XII. 297/1 Horologium, the Clock, 
a southern constellation of Lacaille. It is cut by a line 
passing through Canopus to the southern part of Eridanus. 

3. Gr. Ch. A book containing the offices for the 
canonical hours ; corresponding to a certain extent 
with the Western breviary. 

17*4 Waterlano A than. Creed vL 56 Tbis Horologion 
belongM to a monk of Constantinople. 1727-41 Chambers 
Cycl, Horologium, Horologion, is also a name the Greeks 
give to their liturgy, or breviary. 187s Smith's Diet. Chr. 
Antiq. 1. 784 The contents of tbe Great Horologium, which 
is the fullest form. Jbid. y The Horologion is often prefaced 
by the calendar of the Menology, which begins with 
September. 

Horology 1 (horp lod^i). Also 4 orologie, 6 
horologio. [ad. L. hdrologi-um, ad. Gr. u)po\6ytov.'] 

+ 1. = Horologe i; a dial, clock, or timepiece. 

1388 [see Horologe 1]. 1509 Hawes Past. Pleas, xliv. ii, 
In his left hande he had an horology. 1504 Blunoevil 
Exerc. hi. 1. xlviii. (ed. 7) 363 The most part of Horologies 
or clocks in the East country. 1639 Drumm. of Hawth. 
Consid. to Parlt. Wks. (1711) 186 That great horologies of 
towns be reformed according tci the small sun-dials. 1798 
J. Gilchrist in Asiat. Res. v. 87 The simple rude horology 
described above suffices . . the Asiatics in general. 1836 
I. Taylor Phys. Th. Another Life 29 This stupendous 
• machinery [naturel is a vast horology— a register of duration 
to all Tational tribes. 

2. A rendering of Horologium 3. 

1890 in Cent. Diet. 

Horo logy [f. Gr. &pa time, Hour + -(o)- 
loqy, after Gr. type *ctyoAo7i'a.] The art or science 
of measuring time ; the construction of horologes. 

1819 Pantologia s.v.,The term horology is at present more 
particularly confined to the principles upon which the art 
of making clocks and watcbes is established. 1848 Carpenter 
{title) Mechanical Philosophy, Horology, and Astronomy. 
187a Yeats Techn. Hist. Comm. 381 About this time., 
horology was first applied to astronomical purposes. 

Horometer (hor^mrtaj). [f. Gr. &pa time + 
-meter.] An instrument for measuring the time. 

1775 in Ash. Hence in Maunder, Worcester, etc. 

Iiorometrical (hfwme'trikal), a. [f. as 
prec. + -ic + -al.] Of or pertaining to horometry ; 
relating to the measurement of time. 

1691 T. H[ale] Acc. New Invent. 119 Magnet ical, Horc 
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metrical, and Optical Instruments. 1694 W. Leyhouhn 
{title) Pleasure and Profit, consisting of Recreations of 
divers kinds, viz : Numerical, Geometrical, . . Astronomical, 
Horometrical, CryP to g ra pl" ca l [etc.]. 1798 J. Gilchrist 
in Asiat. Res. V. 84 The Indian horometrical system. 

Horometry (hor/r m/tri). [f. Gr. wpa time, 
Hour + -metry, Gr. -ftirpia measurement.] The 
measurement of time ; also, ' the determination of 
the exact error of a timepiece by observation \ 

1570 Dee Math. Pre/, dij, Horometrie, is an Arte 
Mathematical!, which demonstrated, how . . the precise 
vsuall denomination of time, may be knowen . . Some parte 
of this Arte, .may be termed Dialling. 1646 Sir T. Browne 
Pseud. Ep. Y. xviii. 260 It is I confesse no easie wonder 
how the horometry of Antiquity discovered not this Artifice. 
1798 J. Gilchrist in Asiat. Res. V. 81 Account of the 
Hindustanee Horometry. 1819 H. Busk Vestriad iv. 851 
Pleas'd her borometries and signs foretell Fortunes to those. 

Horone, obs. form of IIorehound. 

Horopter (horjrptaj). Optics, [mod. f. Gr. 
opo- s boundary, limit + dnrqp one who looks. Cf. 
F. horoptere (1694 in Hatz.-Darm.).] A line or 
surface containing all those points in space, of 
which images fall on corresponding points of the 
two retinre ; the aggregate of points which are 
seen single in any given position of the eyes. 

X704 I. Harris Lex. Techn., Horopter, in Opticks, is a 
Rigbt Line drawn thro' the Point of Concourse, parallel to 
that which joyns the Center of the Eye[s]. 1876 Bernstein 
Five Senses vii. 135 The imaginary figure in space, in 
which all points are seen single, is called the Horopter. 
1876 Foster Phys. 111. ii. (1879) 507 For any given position 
of the eyes there exists in the field of vision a certain line or 
surface of such a kind that the images of the points in it all 
fall on corresponding points of the retina. A line or surface 
having this property is called a Horopter. 

Hence Horopteric (h^pte'rik), Horoptery 
adjs., pertaining to or forming a horopter ; horop- 
teric circle, the horopter. 

1876 Bernstein Five Senses vii. 136 For other positions 
of the eye complicated Horoptery figures have been con- 
structed. 1881 Lb Contr Sight 99 This circle has been 
called the horopteric circle of Muller. Ibid. 210 The increas- 
ing inclination of the horopteric line with increasing nearness 
of the point of sight. 

Horoscopal (horf sk<?pal), a. [f. L. horoscope 
us Horoscope + -al.] Of or pertaining to a 
horoscope* 

a 1649 Drumm. of Hawth. Poems Wks. (1711) 39/2 The 
Speeches at the horoscopal Pageant by the Planets. 1658 
Sir T. Browne Hydriot. v. 75 Disparaging his Horoscopal 
Inclination and Judgement of himself, a 1693 Urquhart 
Rabelais 111. xxxviii. 320 Genethliack and Horoscopal fool. 
1873MASSON Drumm. 0/ Hawth. x. 199. 

t llorO'SCOpate, v. Obs. |f. L. horoscopare 
to draw a horoscope, to cast the nativity of.] intr. 
« Horoscope v. ; to be in the ascendant. 

1647 Lilly Chr. Astrol. clxxvi. 747 Forme and Stature. 
Designed principally from the Signe horoscopating, viz. Vf . 

Horoscope {hp'rdsko^), sb. [In current form, 
a. F. horoscope ( = Sp. horoscopo, It. oroscopo), ad. 
L. horoscopus, a. Gr. &po<TK&nos nativity, horoscope 
(also observer of the hour of nativity, caster of 
nativities), f. wpa time, hour + ovroiros observer, 
watcher. In early use the L. form also occurs.] 

1. Astrol. An observation of the sky and the con- 
figuration of the planets at a certain moment, as 
at the instant of a person's birth ; hence, a plan or 
scheme of the twelve houses or twelve signs of the 
zodiac, showing the disposition of the heavens at 
a particnlar moment. In early use, spec. = As- 
cendant, or house of the ascendant. 

To cast a horoscope (see Cast v. 39), to calculate the degree 
of the ecliptic which is on the eastern horizon at a given 
moment, e. g. at the birth of a child, and thence to erect an 
astrological figure of the heaven^ so as to discover the 
influence of the planets upon his life and fortunes. 

C1050 Byrhtfertk's Handboc in Anglia VIII. 298 An 
circul ys be uowitan hatao" zodiacus o55e horoscopus. c 1391 
Chaucer Astrol. 11. § 3 To knowe by nyht or by day the 
degree of any signe bat assendith on the est Orisonte, which 
bat is cleped communly the assendent or elles oruscupum. 
Ibid. § 4 Yif bat any planet assende at bat same tyme in 
thilke for~seide [degre of] his longitude, Men seyn bat 
thilke planete is in horoscopo. 1S68 Grafton Chro?i. I. 
45 The Horoscope of the beginning of the said woorke 
first considered. 1594 Blunoevil Exerc. iv. xxxvj. (ed. 7) 
403 This word Horoscope doth not only signifie the degree 
of the Ecliptique, otherwise called the ascendent, . .but also 
somtimes the wbole figure of heaven containing the 12 
houses, and doth shew the very secrets of nature. 160a 
Fulbecke md Pt. Parall. 60 The Horoscope in Astronomy, 
if it be formally taken is nothing els but horse inspectio, if it 
bee materially taken, it is that part of the Zodiacke which 
ascendeth vpon our hemisphere. 169a Bkntley Boyle Lect. 
iii. 101 Drawing Schemes of tbeir own Horoscopes. 1828 
Scott F.M.Perth xvi, I have a strong horoscope, and shall 
live for fifty years to come. 1837 Whewell Hist. Induct. 
Sc. (1857) !• 22 9 Tne niost important part of the Sky in tbe 
astrologer's consideration, was that sign of the Zodiac 
which rose at the moment of the child s birth, this was, 
properly speaking, the horoscope, the ascendant or the first 
house. 1886 Pall Mall G. 7 July 4/2 This able and gifted 
lady.. also makes horoscopes, but only 'to order ; price, 
100 francs. . 

Jig. 1641 Milton Ch. Govt, l.vi, A Lordly ascendent m the 
horoscope of the Church from Primate to Patriarch, and so 
to Pope. 1856 FaouoE Hist. Eng. (1858) I. iv. 309. Catholics 
and protestants had alike their horoscop . of the impending 
changes. 1867 Longp. Wind over Chimney vi. These are 

prophets, bards, and seers ; In the horoscope of nations . . 



HORRENT. 

They control the coming years. 1886 Pall Mall G. 26 July 
1/1 If we were to cast the horoscope of the new Government 
solely from the signs afforded us in some quarters. 

•f 2. A figure or tahle on which the hours are 
marked, a. A dial. b. A tahle showing the 
length of the days and nights at different places 
and seasons, c. A kind of planisphere, invented 
hy John of Padua. Obs. 

i6a3 Cocker am. Horoscope, wherin houres bee marked, as 
in a dyall. ^11656 Ussheh Attn. vi. (1658) 98 He also 
invented ..the Horoscope, or instrument whereby to observe 
the Equinoctials, and the Tropicks, or the summer and 
winter solstice. 1696 Phillips (ed. 5), Horoscope.. is also 
a Mathematical Instrument, made in the form of a plani. 
sphere, invented by John Paduanus. 

HoTOSCOpe, v. [f. prec. sb.] a. intr. To 
form a horoscope; to inquire into futurity, b. 
trans. To cast the nativity of. 

1673 Marvell Reh. Transp.W. 77 He spent a considerable 
time tn creeping into all Corners and Companies, Horoscop- 
ing up and down concerning the duration of the Government. 
1888 Daily News 16 Feb. 4/8 It would be a good deal more 
convincing if, instead of horoscoping people dead and gone, 
he would prophesy about the living. 

Hence Horoscoper (hf'r<fek£ap%i), one who casts 
horoscopes ; an astrologer. 

1561 Eden Arte Nauig. Pref., The superstitions Horos- 
copers (astrologiers I meane and not Astronomers). 1710 
Shaftesb. Charac., Adv. Author 111. i. (1737) I. 289 
Astrologers, horoscopers, and other such, are pleas'd to 
honour themselves with the title of mathematicians. 

Horoscopic (tyroskf-pik), a. [ad. L. horos- 
eopic-us, f. horoscop-us: see-ic] Of or pertaining 
to a horoscope. So Horosco'pical a. 

1790 Sibly Occult Sc. (1792) I. 97 Those persons in whose 
nativity TV SI bPare horoscopical, have a constant hoarse* 
ness. 1850 KiTTO Daily Bibl. lllustr. xxxm. vi. (1881) 241 
Under certain horoscopic and astrological aspects. 

Horoscopist (horp-sk^pist). [f. L. horoscop-us 

+ -istJ = Horoscoper. 

1652 Gaule Magastrom. 3 He would not give the least 
occasion to planetary horoscopists and monethly prognosti- 
cators. 1883 Contemp. Rev. June 849 The astronomical 
writings and tables of the ancient horoscopists are lost. 

Horoscopy (Iwrp-sWpi). [f: Horoscope (or its 
source) + -y : cf. L. horoscopium, -opium, Gr. 
bpouKoitfiov, -omovy a horoscopic instrument, a ho- 
roscope.] a. The casting of horoscopes, b. The 
aspect of the heavens at a given moment, esp. at 
that of nativity. 

1651 Hoebes Lez'ialh. t. xii. 56 Sometimes in the aspect 
of the Starres at their Nativity ; which was called Horoscopy. 
1664 Butler Hud. ti. iii. 207 He had been long t'wards 
Mathematicks .. Magick, Horoscopie, Astrologie, And was 
old dog at Physiologic 1823 Lamb Elia Ser. it. New yearns 
coming 0/ age, Good Days, bad Days, were so shuffled 
together, to the confounding of all sober horoscopy. 

Horow, var. Harrow int., or Harro y. Obs. 

c 1460 Towneley Myst. xvi. 391 Veniance for thi blod thus 
spent, out 1 I cry, and borow ! 

Horowe, var. Hory Obs., filthy. 

Horpyd, var. Orped a. Obs., bold. 

t Horre, v. Obs. [ad. L. horrere to stand on 
end (as hair), to bristle, to be rough ; to shake, 
tremble, shiver, shudder, quake ; to shudder at, 
dread, loathe : cf. Arhor v.] trans. To abhor. 

C1430 Life St. Kath. (1884) 3» P»y l> orrc not be foule 
ymage of eny myschape byng. Ibid. 47 Had not oure lawe 
horred j>e sect of cristen puple. i4SO-*S3° Myrr. our Ladve 
120 When thou shuldest take vpon the mankynde for the 
delyueraunce of man; thow horydest not the vyrgyns 
wombe. _ _ , 

t Horre'nd, a. Obs. rare. [ad. L, horrend-us 
dreadful, horrible, gerundive of horrere : see prec. 
Cf. OF. horrende in same sense.] = next. 

c 1420 Pallad. on Husb. 1. 1035 Fer awey propelle Hor- 
rende odour of kitchen, bath, gutteris. 

Horrendous (hpre-ndas),^. rare. [f. as prec. 
+ -ous : cf. tremendotis, stupendous^ Fitted to 
excite horror ; terrible, dreadful, horrible. 

1659 Howell Twelve Treat. (1661) 399 Vour horren- 
dous Sacriledges the like whereof was never committed. 
1683 E. Hooker Pre/. Ep. Pordage's Mystic Div. 15 
Damnings most dreadfull . . Execrations horrendous, Blas- 
phemies stupendous. 1702 C. Matheb Magn. Chr. 1. App. 
(1852) 100 The preservation of the town from horrendous 
earthquakes. 1897 Blackw. Mag. May 675 A man alone 
..could compass an effect so horrendous. 

Horrent (h^rent), a. Chiefly poet. [ad. L. 
horrent-em, pres. pple. of horrere : see Horre v.] 

1. Bristling ; standing up as bristles ; rough with 
bristling points or projections. 

1667 Milton P. L. 11. 5*3 Inclos'd With bright im- 
blazonrie, and horrent Arms. 1744 Akensioe Pj^-J 
11. 699 Terror's icy hand Smites their distorted limbs and 
horrent hair. 1829 Ca rlyle Voltaire Misc. 1 857 1 1. 30 A life . . 
horrent with asperities and chasms. 1847^ Sir A. de V ere j st 
Pt. Mary Tudor v. v, The snakes of the Eumenides Brandish 
their horrent tresses round my head ! 1847 W. E. Steele 
Field Bot. 55 Excessively hirsute ; calyx horrent ; leaves 
jagged. 1878 H. S. Wilson A Ip. Ascents i. 15 The horrent 
peak of the fatal Matterhom. 

2. Shuddering ; feeling or expressing horror. 
J721 Bailey, Horrent, . . abhorring. 1799 Campbell Pleas. 

Hopeu. 173 There shall he pause with horrent brow, to rate 
What millions died— that Caesar might be great. 182s 
Southey Tale Paraguay ti. xxvi, Horrent they heard ; and 
with her hands the Maid Prest her eyes close as if she 
strove to blot The hateful image which her mind portray d. 



HORRESCEKT. 

1876 J. Ellis Carsar in Egypt 145 Then went a shout of 
flame, a horrent cry. 

Horrescent (hpre'sent), a. rare. [ad. L. 
horrescent'tm, pres. pple. of horresclfre , inehoative 
of horrere (see prec.).] Shuddering ; expressive of 
horror. 

1865 De Morgan in Athenaeum 14 Oct. 504/2, I agree in 
the main with A. B. ; but can . . make none but horrescent 
reference to his treatment of the smaller philosopher. 

Horribility (hfribrliti). Now rare. [ME. 
{h)orribleie, etc., a. OF. horribleti, horribiliU, f. 
horrible (see next) ; in mod. nse f. Horrirle, after 
stich words as possibility ; etc.] 

1. The quality of being horrible, horribleness; 
f something horrible or to be abhorred (obs.). 

13.. St. Bernard (Horstmann) 528 Seint Bernard wolde 
hire not se t As a bing of horriblete. c 1400 Rom. Rose 7187 
Full many another orribilite May men in that book se. 1413 
Piigr. Sowle (Caxton) 11. lviii. (1859) 56 Of al my fowle 
horribilite thy self art the cause. 1481 Tiptoft Tulle on 
Friendsh. (Caxton) E vij b, The horrybylyte of his sharp lyf. 
i8a6 Disraeli Viv. Grey tt. i, The horribility of * commit- 
ting ' puns. 

f2. Abhorrence = Horrirleness 2. Obs. rare. 

1496 Dives $ Panp. (W. de W.) vt. x. 247/1 Comonly 
wymen haue more horrybylyte of synne than men doo. 

Horrible (hpTib'l), a. (sb., adv.) Forms : 4-6 
or(r)i-, hor(r)i-, h)or(ry-, -bel(l, -bil(l, -ble, 
-bull(e, -byl(le, (4 orebil, orble, 5 arrable, 
horreble, horebyl, 5-6 horrable, -bul, 6 ora- 
bill), 4- horrible, [a. OF. (h)orrible (12th c. in 
Hatz.-Darm.). ad. L. horribilis, f. L. horrcre : see 
Horre and -ble.] Exciting or filled to excite 
horror ; tending to make one shudder ; extremely 
repulsive to the senses or feelings; dreadful, hideous, 
shocking, frightful, awful. 

1303 R. Brunnb Handt. Synne 4472 So grete hyt was and 
so orryble. X340 Ayenb. 43 Ane create lenoe, dyadlich, 
and orrible. c 1375 XI Pains Hell 201 in O. E. Misc. 217 
Orebil wonnys devouryd hem bere. c 1386 Chaucer Frank/. 
T. 282 Thanne moot I dye of sodeyn deth horrible [v.r. 
orrible]. 14.. MS. Cantab. Ff. v. 48 1C 45 (Halliw.) 
Fendis led bir with arrable song. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 
397 a/i He made the horry blest crye that myght be herde. 
1535 Coveroale Job xxxvii. 5 It geueth an horrible sownde, 
when God sendeth out his voyce. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. 
11. 152 That orabill wes to euerie Cristin man. 1568 
Turner Herbal III. 35 Bitter and horrible thinges destroye 
the appetite. 1604 J as. I Counterbl. (Arb.) 1 12 The horrible 
Stigian smoke of the pit that is bottomelesse. 1667 Milton 
P. L. 1. 61 A Dungeon horrible, on all sides round As one 
great Furnace flam'd. 1727 De Foe Hist. Appar. iv. (1840) 
31 An apparition and a horrible monster in the night. 1856 
Kane Arct. EXpl. I. xxvi. 343 It is horrible— yes, that is 
the word — to look forward to another year of disease and 
darkness. 1870 Swinburne Ess. ff Stud. (1875) 311 Superb 
instances of terrible beauty undeformed by horrible detail. 

b. as a strong intensive (now colloq.) : Excessive, 
immoderate. (Primarily of things objectionable, 
but often without such qualification. Cf. azuful, 
dreadful^ frightful, tremendous^) 

1460 Ca pgrave Chron. 155 The Kyngof Frauns [wasltoke 
prisonere be the Soudan, and raunsond to a horibil summe. 
c 1489 Caxton Blanchardyn vii. 28 Suche an horryble and 
dysmesurable a strok. 1529 More Com/, agst. Trib. {1573^ 
36 [Solomon] multipliyng wiues to an horrible number. 
163* J. Haywaro tr. Biondis Eromena 178 {He] ranne his 
head at the wall with such a horrible force as he therewith 
dash'd out his braines. 1676 Laoy Chaworth in 12th Rep. 
Hist. MSS. Comm. App. v. 33, I cannot get rid of my 
horrible cold heere. 1676 Temple Let. to C/ias. It Wks. 
1731 II. 423 They had a horrible mind to the Peace. 1718 
Laoy M. W. Montagu Let. to Ctess Bristol 10 Apr., This 
letter is of a horrible length. 

C. In combination (parasynlhetic). 

1552 Huloet, Horrible sowned, or voyced, horrisonus, 
horriuocus. 17x9 De Foe Crusoe 11. xv, Horrihle-shaped 
animals. 

B. as sb. A horrible person or thing; fa being 
inspiring awe or dread (quot. 1400); a horrible 
attribute or characteristic ; a story of horrible 
crime or the like (cf. Dreadful C). 

c 1400 Destr. Troy 13260 An old temple I founds Of 
a god, bat with gomes wasgretly honouret. At bat orribill 

1 asket angardly myche, Of dethe, & of deire, as destyny 
willes. 1726 De Foe Hist. Devil 11. vi. (1840) 242 Among all 
the horribles that we dress up Satan in. 1890 Pall Mail G. 

2 Sept. 7/2 Those children of this world, the writers of 
'penny-dreadfuls * and ' halfpenny horribles '. 

C. as adv. Horribly, terribly; usually as a 
mere intensive = Exceedingly (cf. Horribly). 

c 1400 Apol. Loll. 24 pei curse more souare & horribelare 
hem bat bei hatun. c 1489 Caxton Sonnes o/Aymon xxiii. 
496 By cause of the grete stone that was at his necke 
whiche was horryble hevy. 1513 Q. Kath. Let. 13 Aug. 
in Ellis Orig. Lett. Scr. 1. I. 83, I am horrible besy with 
making standerds, banners, and bagies. 1605 Shaks. Lear 
iv. vi. 3 Glou. Ale thinkes the ground is eeuen. Edg. 
Horrible steepe. i6ix Middleton & Dekker Roaring 
Girle D.'s Wks. 1873 III. 182 Sbee has a horrible high 
colour indeed. 1623 Webster DeviTs Law-Case tt. ni, 
1 am horrible angry. 1708 Oiell tr. Boileau's Lntrin v. 
84 Her Den groan T d horrible. 1843 Carole Past. $ Pr. 
it. vi, A far horribler composed Cant. 

Horribleness (hp-rib'lnes). [f. prec. + -ness.] 
1. The quality of being horrible ; shocking re- 
pnlsiveness ; dreadfulness, hideousness. 

1398 TaEviSA Barth. De P. R. 111. xx. (1495% As it 
faryth in the taast of an aloe and other that ben passynge 
bytter. for by her horryblenes therof the taast is sore 
greuyd. a 1450 Knt. de la Tour (1868) 69 None might 
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endure to loke theron for orribelnesse. 1587 Goldikg 
De Momayxxx. (1617) 525 To make him know the horrible- 
nesse of his sin. 1683 Cave Ecclesiastici 409 You do not 
rightly apprehend the horribleness of the Massacre. 1827 
D. Johnson Ind. Field Sports 108 A bite from^ a mad dog 
is more dreaded, .from the horribleness of the disease. 
f2. subjectively. A feeling of horror or repul- 
sion. Obs. (Cf. Hideousness 2.) 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vm. xxxi. (Bodl. MS.), 
[An eclipse] smyteb in men and beestes many maner feere and 
horriblenesse [limoris et horroris]. Ibid. ix. xxv, Ny3t of it 
silfe greuebe in horribleoes and feere. 1548 Uoall, etc. 
Erasm. Par. John xi. 78 b, By horriblenesse of spirite, and 
by trouble of minde. 1577 Frampton Joyful News in. 
(1596) 108 Although it bee taken, it maketh not any horrible- 
ness, as the other Balsamo doeth. 

Horribly (hp-ribli), adv. [f. as prec. + -LY 2 .] 
In a horrible manner, or to a horrible degree ; so 
as to make one shudder or tremble; dreadfully, 
awfnlly, frightfully: sometimes as a strong in ten- 
sive = Exceedingly (properly before an adj. having 
an objectionable sense). 

J340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 2340 Foule devels of belle . . 
hombely defygurd thurgh syn. 1382 Wycup Wisd. vi. 6 
Orribleh [1388 Hidousli] and soone he shal apere to |ou. 
c 1386 Chaucer Monk's T. 627 He stank horriblely That 
noon of al his meynee bat hym kepte . . Ne myghte noght 
fox stynk of hym endure, c 1450 St. Cutkbert (Surtees) 4864 
He cryed orrybellyand confest clene. 1480 Caxton Chron, 
Eng. clxxxi. 161 Horrybelyche they tormented the body. 
1535 Coveroale Esther < Apocr.) xvi. 24 AH cities and londes 
that do not this, shal horribly perish. 1599 Shaks. Much 
Ado if. iii. 243, I wil be horribly in loue with her. 1671 
Milton Samson 1510 What htdeous noise was that? 
Horribly loud, unlike the former shout. 1711 Swift Lett. 
(1767) III. 261, I am horribly down at present. x8x8 BvaoN 
Ch. Har. tv. lxxii, A matchless cataract. Horribly beautiful. 
1884 F. M. Crawford Rom. Singer 1. 8 Suddenly his voice 
cracked horribly. 

Horrid (h^rid), a. (adv.) Also 7 horred, hor- 
ride. [ad. L. horrid-us bristling, rough, shaggy ; 
rude, savage, unpolished; terrible, frightful, f. 
horrere : see Horre v. Cf. It. orrido.'] 

1. Bristling, shaggy, rough. (Chiefly poetic.) 
1590 Spenser F. Q. i. vii. 31 His haughtie Helmet, horrid 

all with gold. x6ai Burton Anat. Mel. I. ii. in. xiv. (1651) 
125 A rugged attire, hirsute head, horrid beard. 1654 
Evelyn Diary 27 June, There is also on the side of this 
horrid Alp a very romantic seate. a 1700 Drvoen (J.), Horrid 
with fern, and intricate with thorn. 1717 Pope Eloisa 20 
Ye grots and caverns shagg*d with horrid thorn ! 1740 
Gray Let. in Poems (1775) 72 They [Apennines] are not so 
horrid as the Alps, though pretty near as high. 1772-84 
Cook Voy. (1790) IV. 1255 Nothing in nature can make 
a more horrid appearance than the rugged mountains that 
form Table Bay. 1817 G. S. FABEa Eight Dissert. Mighty 
Deliv. (1845) II. 179 The Roman Capital was horrid with 
sylvan thickets. fig. 1731 Blackwall Sacr. Class. II. 
132 (T.) This makes the style look rough and horrid. 

2. Causing horror or aversion ; revolting to sight, 
hearing, or contemplation ; terrible, dreadful, 
frightful ; abominable, detestable. 

In earlier use nearly synonymous with horrible ; in modern 
use somewhat less strong, and tending to pass into the 
weakened colloquial sense (3). 

1 601 Shaks. Twel. N.nt. iv. 220, 1 wil meditate the while 
vpon some horrid message for a Challenge. 1602 Marston 
Ant. ff Mel. 1. Wks. 1856 I. 16 We might descry a horred 
spectacle. 1616 Bullokar, Horride t terrible : fearefull to 
looke on. £1645 Howell Lett. (1650) 111. 2 Within these 
twelve veers ther have the strangest revolutions, and horridst 
things happen'd. 1662 Dryden Astrsea Redux 7 An horrid 
stillness first invades the ear, And in that silence we the tem- 
pest fear. 1678 Ladv Chaworth in \itk Rep. Hist. MSS. 
Comm. App. v. 53 The horrid murther of Sir Edmondbury 
Godfrey is not yet discovered. 1720 De Foe Capt. Singleton 
iv. (1840) 66 They set up the horridest yell. 1751 Act 25 
Geo. II, c. 37 title, An Act for better preventing the horrid 
Crime of Murder. 1827 D. Johnson Ind. Field Sports 77 
The fierce horrid look of the tiger. 1827-39 De Quincev 
MurderWks. 1862 IV. 105 Stupefied with the horrid narcotic 
which he had drunk. 

3. colloq. in weakened sense . Offensive, disagree- 
able, detested ; very bad or objectionable. 

Especially frequent as a feminine term of strong aversion. 

1666 T. Davies Hist. Caribby Isls 281 Making horrid 
complaints that .. treated them ill. 1668 Pepys Diary 
23 Oct., My Lord Chief Justice Keeling hath laid the 
constable by the heels . . which is a horrid shame. 1676 
Wvcherley PI. Dealer 11. Wks. (Rtldg.) 110/2 O horrid t 
marriage t . . I nauseate it of all things. 1697 Dam pier Voy. 
I. 362 We began to work on our Ships bottom, which we 
found very much eaten with the Worm : for this is a horrid 
place for Worms. 1749 Fielding Tom Jones xi. i, Neither 
can any one give the names of sad stuff, horrid nonsense, 
&c. to a book, without calling the author a blockhead. 1782 
Miss Burney Cecilia iv. ii, He said be supposed we were 
only talking some scandal, and so we had better go home, 
and employ ourselves in working for the poor ! Only think 
how horrid ! 1858 Lytton What will he do 1. vi, I should not 
wear those horrid dresses. 1864 P'cess Alice in Mem. (1884) 
78 The horrid weather has kept me in these three days. 
1883 Harper's Mag. 866/1 She's so horrid, you know. 

B. as adv. 'Horridly', 'abominably', very 
objectionably, colloq. or vulgar. 

1615 Crooke Body of Man 410 All things become horred 
wanne and pale. 1697 tr. Ctess D' Annoy* s Trav. (1706) 
214 His Father in Law . . lives at a horrid profuse rate. 1753 
Scots Mag. XV. 37/2 Went to bed horrid soon. Mod. 
(Cockney) It's 'orrid 'ot. 

Horridity (hpri *di ti). [ad . m ed. L. horridilds, 
f. horridus Horrid. Cf. obs. F. horridite'.] t a* 
(See quot. 1623.) Obs. b. The quality of being 
horrid, horridness ; concr. something horrid. 



HORRIPILATION. 

1623 Cockeram, HorriditiCt a fearefull trembling, a 1641 
Bp. Mountacu Acts <fr Mon. (1642) 285 Most of them dyed 
in the Tormentors hands upon the rack, with horridity of 
paine. 1892 Itiustr. Sporting <$■ Dram. News 20 Aug. 842/1 
A taste for beetles, butterflies, .in fact, horridities of all kinds. 

Horridly ( V* ridli % t f : Horrid + -ly 2.] 
In a horrid manner, or to a horrid degree ; dread- 
fully, frightfully, abominably : often colloq. as a 
strong intensive before adjectives denoting qualities 
that are disliked. 

160a Shaks. Ham. 1. iv. 55 That thou dead Coarse . . 
Reuisits thus the glimpses of the Moone..So horridly to 
shake our disposition. 1660 F. Brooke tr. Le Blanc's Trav. 
88 Idols strangely and horridly shap'd. 1742 H. Walpole* 
Lett. H. Mann (1834) I. Ii. 200 Lord, I am horridly tired of 
that romantic love and correspondence. 1798 Laoy Chatham 
in G. Rose Diaries (i860) 1. 208 The weather is .. horridly 
bad. 1857 Mas. Carlyle Lett. 11. 309, 1 was horridly 
sick and uncomfortable. 

Horridness (h^ridnes). [f. as prec. + -ness.] 
The quality or condition of being horrid : see adj. 

ai6tz Donne Bia0ar*To* (1644) 24 Disorderly long haire 
which was pride and wantonnesse in Absolon, and squallor 
and horridnes in Nebuchodonozor. X638 F. J o mus Painty of 
Anc. 350 In old pictures, we are most of all affected with 
their decaying horridnesse. 1649 Bp. Hall Cases Consc. 177 
Conscience of the horridnesse of a crime done. 1659 D. 
Pell I in fir. Sea 270 [The Alpesl the difficulty of their 
ascent is admirable, the horridness of their crags is 
wonderful, a 1791 Wesley Serm. lxv. ut. 4 Wks. 181 1 IX. 
199 The horridness of their appearance the deformity of 
their aspect will vanish. 1896 M as. Capfyn Quaker Grand- 
mother 160 His not having come for so untold a time., 
formed part of the general horridness. 

t HorrrferOUS, a. Obs. rare. [f. L. horrifer, 
f. stem of horrere (see Horre) + -fer bearing; 
see -ferous.] Bringing or inducing horror. 
Hence Horri ferously adv., in a way that induces 
horror, horribly. 

c 16*6 Dick of Devon iv. L in Bullen O. PL II. 61, 1 heard 
one of you talke most stigmatically in his sleepe-most 
horriferously. 17*7 Bailey, Horriferous, bringing horror. 

Horrific (tyrrfik), a. [a. F. horrifique (1532 
Rabelais) or ad. L. horrific-us, causing tremor or 
terror, frightful, f. stem of horrere : see Horre v. 
and -fic] Causing horror, horrifying. 

1653 Urquhart Rabelais 11. xxxi v. 210 Now (my Masters) 
you have heard a beginning of the horrifick history. 1 730-46 
Thomson A uiumn 782 The huge encumbrance of horrific 
woods. 1799 Jane West Tale of Times I. 5 The lover of 
the wonderful and the admirer of the horrific. 1817 Cole- 
ridge Biog. Lit. II. xxiii. 259 To add the horrific incidents. 
1856 Masson Ess., Three Devils 83 The horrific plays a much 
less important part in human experience than it once did. 
1879 G. Macdonald Sir Gibbic I. xviii. 243 A thrill of 
horrific wonder and delight. 

Hence Horrl flcally adv., in a horrific manner. 

a 1693 Urquhart Rabelais in. xxiii. 193 Mars.. did raise 
his Voice, .horrifically loud. 1830 Wcstm. Rev. XIII. 364 
Something horrifically picturesque. 

Korrifi cation (hprifik^ l Jan). [n. of action f. 
L. horrificdre to Horrify : see -ation.] The 
action of horrifying or condition of being horrified ; 
concr. something horrifying. 

1800 Mar. Edgeworth Belinda (1831) I. iii. 60, I could 
almost have thought of ' Sir Bertrand *, or of some German 
horrifications. 1817 ). F. Cooper Prairie II. vii. 105 
Among the horrifications and circumventions of Indian 
warfare ! 1891 G. M ereoith One of our Cong. I. viii. 139 
To the horrification of the prim. 

Horrify (h^-rifoi), v. [ad. L. horrificdre to 
cause horror, f. horrific-us Horrific : see -FY. 

Not in Johnson, Ash, Todd, Richardson, nor io Webster 
1828. The finite vb. is still rare.1 

trans. To cause or excite horror in ; to move to 
horror. Hence Ho-rrifled, Ho rrifying ///. adjs. 

1791 W. Bartram Carolina 190 The thundering alligator 
has ended his horrifying roar. 1836 T. Hook G. Gurney 
(L.\ I was horrified at the notion. 1866 J. Martineau 
Ess. I. 7 In a way horrifying to Quakers. 1875 Jowett 
Plato (ed. 2) 111. 160 We start back horrified from this 
Platonic ideal. Mod. He horrified me by playing cards on 
Sunday. I looked at him with a horrified air. 

t Ho*rring, vbl. sb. Obs. rare. [f. Horre v. 
+ -ikg!.] Abhorrence, horror : = Abhourisg. 

c 1568 in H. Campbell Lave Lett. Mary Q. Scots App. 
(1824) 25, I haif horring thairat. 

j Horrious, a. Obs. rare, [irreg. f. horri- in 
L. horri ficus + -ous.] Causing horror, horrible. 

nsao Barclay Jugurth 48 a, The sounde of the armoure 
and horrious strokes mounted to the ayre. 

Horripilation (h^ripil^-Jan). [ ad - lale L. 
horripilalio (Vulgate), n. of action f. hom- 
pildre, f. stem of horrere to bristle (see Horre v.) 
+ pilus hair.] Erection of the hairs on the skin 
by contraction of the cutaneous muscles (caused 
by cold, fear or other emotion, or nervous affec- 
tion), producing the condition known as 'goose- 
flesh ' ; 1 creeping of the flesh \ 

1656 Bloukt Glossogr., Horripilation, the standing up of 
the hair for fear.. a sudden quaking, shuddering or shiver- 
ing. 1659 Gell Atnendm. Transl. Bible 501 That 
formidable doctrine which causeth horripilation, and makes 
the hair stand on end through fear. 1776 Cull en 1st Lines 
Pract. Phys. t. i. Wks. 1827 I. 480 The hompilatio is con- 
fined to diseases from internal causes. 1822-34 Good's 
Study Med. (ed. 4) 1. 617 When the shivering or horripilation 
produced by the cold-water has not been followed by 
a stimulant effect. 1896 Times 18 Dec, 6/3, I. .never in my 
life felt more keenly that uncomfortable sense.. known as 
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1 horripilation *. 1898 J. Hutchinson in A rchives Surg. IX. 
No. 34. 133 Spasmodic contraction of the muscular coats of 
the blood vessels is probably the essential cause of true 
shivering, whilst spasm of the arrectores pili is that of 
horripilation. 

So Horripilant a., cansing horripilation ; Hor- 
ri-pilate v. intr. to undergo horripilation ; trans. 
to cause horripilation in, make (the flesh) to creep. 

1623 Cocker am, Horripilate, to grow rough with hair. 
1835 4° J. M. Wilson Tales Borders (185 1) XX. 238 
Rendered the sight appalling and horripilant. 1887 L. 
Hearn Some Chinese Ghosts vi. 149 Flesh made to creep by 
the utterance of such words as poets utter — flesh moved by an 
Idea, flesh horripilated by a Thought I 

Horrisonant ^px\ -sonant), a. [f. stem of L. 
horrere (see prec.) + sonant-cm sounding, f. sotwrc 
to sound.] Sounding horribly ; of terrible sound. 

1656 Blount Gtossogr., Horrisonant, roaring, having a 
terrible so-md. 1709 Brit. Apollo II. No. 64. 2/2 A Multi- 
plicity of Horisonant Phrases. 1771 Nugent tr. Hist. Fr. 
GemndW. 97 The horrisonant bam, bim, bom, of the bombs 
resounded throughout all the fields. 1835 Soutmev Doctor 
lxxxvi. III. 105 To exact implicit and profound belief by 
mysterious and horrisonant terms. 

t Horrrsonous, a. Obs. [f. L. korrison-us (f. 
stem of horrere + -sonus sounding) + -ors.] = prec. 

1631 Celestina vu. 84 Words of most horrisonous roaring. 

Horror (h^rrai), sb. Forms: 4-5 orrour, 5 
orrowre, horraur, 6 horrure, 4-9 horrour, 6- 
horror. fa. OF. orror, {h)orrour (mod.F. horreur) 
«Pr. and Sp. horror, It. orror L. horror-em, f. 
horrere to bristle, shudder, etc. (see Horre v.). 
For the spelling cf. Error.] 

L Roughness, ruggedness. (In 1382 a literalism 
of translation ; now poet, or rhet. Cf. Horrid i.) 

138a Wvclif Deut. xxxii. 10 The Lord..foond hym in a 
deseert loond, in place of orrour [1388 ethir hidousnesse], 
and of waast wildernes. 1697 Drvoen AVneidvn. 41 Which 
thick with Shades, and a brown Horror, stood. 1774 
Pennant Tour Scotl. in 1772. 39 The horror of precipice, 
brokrn crag or overhanging rock. 

t b. transf. Roughness or nauseonsness of taste, 
such as to cause a shudder or thrill. Obs. 

1477 Norton Ord.Alch. v. in Ashm. (1652) 73 Over-sharpe, 
too bitter, or ofgreate horrour. 

2. A shuddering or shivering ; now esp. {Med.) as 
a symptom of disease. 

X533 Elvot Cast. Helthe (1541) 52 h, Horrour or shrovelynge 
of the body myxt with heate. 1626 Eacon Sylva \ 700 
Squeaking or Skriching Noise, make a Shiuering or Horrour 
in the Body, and set the Teeth on edge, a 1693 Aubrey 
Lives, Harvey (1898) 1. 301 His way was to rise out of his 
bed and walke about his chamber in his shirt till he was 

fretty cool, i.e., till he began to have a horror. 1706 
'hillifs (ed. Kersey), Horrour. .Among Physicians 'tis 
taken for a shivering and trembling of the Skin over the 
whole Body, with a Chilness after it. 1743 tr. Heiste>*s 
Surg. 192 It generally seizes the Patient with a Horror or 
Shivering. 1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) I. 615 The 
first attack generally commences with a horror. 

+ b. Ruffling of su rface ; rippling. Obs. (Cf. 1.) 
a 1634 Chapman (Webster 1864), Such fresh horror as you 
see driven through the wrinkled waves. 1765 Antiq. in 
Ann. Reg. x8i/i A gentle horror glides over its [the sea's] 
smooth surface. 

3. A painful emotion compounded of loathing and 
fear ; a shuddering with terror and repugnance ; 
strong aversion mingled with dread ; the feeling I 
excited by something shocking or frightful. Also 
in weaker sense, Intense dislike or repugnance. J 
(The prevalent use at all times.) 

c '375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Mathias 47 Gret horroure had Ibai 
alsa, For sic dremynge. 1382 Wvclif Ezck. xxxii. 10 The 
kyngis..with ful myche orrour shulen be agast vpon thee. 
c 1386 Chaucer Pars. T. T 149 Ther shal horrour and grisly 
drede dwellen with-outen ende. £1440 Promp. Parv. 
371/x Orrowre, horror. 1526 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 
b, Affeccyon & loue to this present worlde, horrour 
despeccyon of the worlde to come. 160a Marston 
Ant. <$• Met. iv. Wks. 1856 I. 54 A sodden horror doth 
invade my blood. 163a J. Hayward tr. Biondts Eromena 
30 Foure bodies . . whereof (to their great horror) they 
knew at the first sight their Mistresse and the Prince. 
1697 DavoEN Virg. Georg. 1. 451 Deep Horrour seizes 
evry Humane Breast. 1725 De Foe Voy. round World 
(1840) 192 The mountains of Andes.. so frightful for their 
height, that it is not to be thought of without some horror. 
1756 Bi rke Vind. Nat. Soc. Wks. 1842 1. 11 On the 
return of reason he began to conceive a horrour suit2ble to 
the guilt of such a murder. 1833 N « Arnott Physics (ed. 5) 
I. 3<o What was called nature s horror of a vacuum. 1866 
G. Macdonalo Ann. Q. Ncighb. iii. (1878) 24, 1 had a horror 
of becoming a moral policeman as much as of * doing church \ 
1872 Darwin Emotions xii. 304 He who dreads, as well as 
hates a man, will feel, as Milton uses the word, a horror 
of him. 

b. pi. The horrors (colloq.) : a fit of horror or 
extreme depression ; spec, such as occurs in delirium 
tremens. 

m 1768 Golosm. Good-n. Man I v. Wks. (Globe) 631/2 He 
is coming this way all in the horrors. 1780 J. Adams in 
Earn. Lett. (1876) 382 London is in the horrors. Governor 
Hutchinson fell down dead at the first appearance of mobs. 
1818 Miss Ferriee Marriage iii. (D.), As you promise our j 
stay shall be short, if I don't die of the horrors, 1 shall 
certainly try to make the agreeable. 1889 Boldrewood I 
Robbery under Arms (1890) 3 He does drink, of course, .the 
worst of it is that too much of it brings on the horrors. 1893 \ 
C. G. Lelano Mem. 1 1. 20 To be regarded as a real Bohemian 
vagabond, .would.. have given me the horrors. 
f4. A feeling of awe or reverent fear (without 
Vol. V. 



any suggestion of repugnance) ; a thrill of awe, 
or of imaginative fear. Obs. 

1579 Fulke Heskins' Pari. 129 That sacrifice most full of 
horror and reuerence, where the uniuersall Lorde of all 
thinges is daily felt with handes. a 1670 Hacket Abp. 
Williams (1692) 11. 56 (D.) That super-ccelestial food m 
the Lord's Supper which a Christian ought not once to 
think of without a sacred kind of horror and reverence. 
1715-TO Pope Iliad vm. 36 A reverend horror silenced all 
the sky. [1820 Hazlitt Lect. Dram. Lit. 321 The interest 
will be instantly heightened to a sort of pleasing horror.] 

5. transf. The quality of exciting repugnance 
and dread; horribleness ; a quality or condition, 
and cotter, a thing, or person, which excites these 
feelings ; something horrifying. 

Chamber of Horrors, the name given to a room in Madame 
Tussaud's waxwork exhibition, containing effigies of noted 
criminals and the like ; hence transf. a place full of horrors. 

c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Jacobus Minor 695 To be thefys 
horroure alvay. 1413 Pilgr. Sowlt (Caxton 1483) ill. x. 56 
The grete horrour therof may not be lykened ne declared. 
1489 Caxton Faytes of A. m. xvii. 208 To putte a man 
in an euyl pryson and constrayne by tormentynges .. is 
an homynable horreur. 1594 Daniel Cleopatra 111. ii, This 
solitary Horror where 1 bide. 1605 Shaks. Macb. 11. iii. 
85 As from your Graues rise vp, and walke like Sprights, 
To countenance this horror. Ibid. v. v. 13, 1 haue supt 
full with horrors. 1748 Anson's Voy. ill. vii. 357 The Cen- 
turion, fitted for war.. was the horror of these dastards. 
1831 Praeo Poems, Where is Miss Myrtle ii, I brought her, 
one morning, a rose for her brow. . She told me such horrors 
were never worn now. 1856 Amy Carlton 126, I want to 
see the Chamber of Horrors. It is full of wax models of the 
most wicked people that ever lived. 1861 Du Chaillu Equat. 
Afr. xi. (ed. 2) 144, 1 dreamed, .of serpents that night, for 
they are my horror. 1895 R. L. Douglas in Bookman Oct. 
22/2 Louis was in a large measure responsible for the horrors 
of the Revolution. Mod. A veritable Chamber of Horrors. 

6. Comb., as horror-monger, -mongering; horror- 
croivned, -fraught, -inspiring, -loving, -stricken, 
-struck adjs.; horror-strike vb. (rare). 

1851 C. L. Smith tr. Tasso v. xliv, Engirt with steel, and 
*horror-crowned. 181a G. Colman Br. Grins, Lady of Wreck 
t. xviii, A moment *horror.fraught. 1797 Mrs. Bennett 
Beggar Girl (1813) IV. 22s Her reality might have set the 
best *horror«moneer of the age at a distance. 1887 Saints- 
3Ury Hist. Elizab. Lit. xi. (1890) 425 A specimen of *horror« 
mongering. 1805 E. oe Acton Nuns of Desert I. 41 The 
*horror»stricken witnesses. i8i8CoaBETT/W.tf<£\XXXHI. 
41 She seemed horror-stricken when some of her own agents . . 
took the liberty to trade in human blood. 1876 Black 
Madcap V.\, He looked so horror-stricken that she nearly 
laughed. 181 1 Colerioce Own Times (1850) 906 Though 
[they should] attempt to * horror-strike us with the signature 
of Cambro-Hibern-Anglo-Scotus 1 1821 ). W. Croker in 
Diary 14 Aug. (1884), He looked *horrorstruck and stopped 
short. 1857 Ruskih Pol. Econ. Art 20 We should be utterly 
horror-struck at the idea. 

Hence fHrrrror, Ho'rrorize vbs. trans., to affect 
with horror, horrify; Ho'rrorful, Ho'rrorlsh, 
Horrorous, Ro'rrorsome adjs., full of, character- 
ized by, or producing horror ; f Horrorie, horror. 

1642 Sia E. Dering Sp. on Relig. 85 Truly (Sir) it *horrors 
me to thinke of this. 1600 Tourneur Transf Metamorph. 
Prol. 10 The ecchoired sounds of *horrorie. 1847 J. Mac- 
kintosh Diary 10 June in Macleod Mem. (1854) 124 Pensive 
but not *horrorish. »8ao Southey in Life {1850) V. 19 In 
my next letter 1 shall probably *horrorize you about these 
said verses. 1836 T. Gwynne Young Singleton xv. 250 The 
corpse lay., with the same horrorized yet defying expression 
of face. 1756 Gentl. Mag. XXVI. 254 That they should gall 
a recking wound, and produce *norrorous effects. 1593 
Nashe Christ's T. {1613) 77 Some part of thy.. description 
would 1 borrow, to make it more *horrorsome. 

[HorS (hor), adv. and prep. [Fr., doublet of 
fors:—L.foris out of doors, abroad.] Out, out of: 
in the following phrases :] 

II Hoxs de combat (hor dp konha) adv., out of 
fight, disabled from fighting ; also fig. and transf 
>7S7 Chesterf. Lett. 11. cxii. Misc. Wks. 1777 II. 439 
The King of Prussia . . is now, 1 fear, hors de combat. 1767 
ibid. (1774) II. exciii. 525 Lord C — is hors de combat, as a 
Minister. 1776 Franklin Lett. Wks. 1889 VI. 2 An arrow 
sticking in any part of a man puts him hors du combat till 
it is extracted. 1834 Blackw. Mag. XXXVI. 18/1 Colonsay, 
turning tail, flings out savagely, and puts him hors de 
combat. 1894 G. Armatacf. Horse iv. 48 It will be gener- 
ally found that out of a stud of four [hunters], one will be 
hors de combat. 

|| Hors d'oBuvre (hordSvr), adv. and sb. [F., lit. 
' outside (the) work 

A. adv. Out of the ordinary course of things. 

m 1714 Aooison Sped. No. 576 r 5 The Frenzy of one who 
is given up for a Lunatick, is a Frenzy hors cCauvre . . some- 
thing which is singular in its Kind. 

B. sb. [The pi., which remains unchanged in Fr., 
usually has -s in Eng.] 

1. Something out of the ordinary course. 

1783 H. Walpole Lett, to Mann n June (1858) VIII. 379 
This is a hors d'a>uvre, nor do 1 know a word of news. 

2. An extra dish served as a relish to whet the 
appetite between the courses of a meal or (more 
generally) at its commencement. 

1741 Pope Dune. iv. 317 He. .Try'd all hors-d'oruvres, all 
liqueurs defin'd, Judicious drank, and greatly-daring din'd. 
1771 Smollett Humph. Ct. 8 Aug., 1 have seen turnips 
make their appearance, not as a dessert, but by way of 
hors d'oewres, or whets. 1898 Pali Mail Mag. Jan. 85 
Themore unpalatable is an hors d'oeuvre [to him], the more 
fashionable is the dinner which it precedes. 

fig. 1877 L. M. W. Lock hart Mine is Thine xm. Art 
ana literature were for him the hors d'auz-res of life. 



t HOTS age. Obs. rare. [f. next + age.] Pro- 
vision or supply of horses. 

1586 Earl Leicester Corr. (Camden) 323, I shall neither 
haue the allowance for horsage, nor for myself. 

Horse (h£is), sb. Forms: sing. 1-6 hors, (3 
Orm. horra, 4 horce, ors, 5 orse, 6 horsse), 4- 
horse ; pi. i~6 hors, 4- horse, 3- horses. [Com. 
Teut. : OE. hors « OFris. hors, hars, hers (Fris. 
hoars), OS. hros (MLG. ros, ors, MDu. ors, LG. 
and Du. ros), OHG. hros, ros, MHG. ros, ors, G. 
rosz, all neuter, ON. hross masc. ; not recorded in 
Goth. The affinities of the word outside Teutonic 
are uncertain : the conjecture that OTeut. *horso-\ 
pre-Teut. Hurso- was from the root *kurs- of L. 
currcre'Xo run' is favoured by many; but other 
derivations have also been suggested. Like several 
other names of animals {sheep, swine, neat, deer), 
this was originally neuter, applicable to the male 
and female alike ; and like these words and other 
neuters in a long syllable, the nom. plural was the 
same as the singular. The plural horses, and the 
tendency to restrict the name to the male came in 
later : see 1 b, c] 

I. The animal, and senses immediately related. 

1. Asolid-hoofed perissodactyl quadruped [Equus 
caballus), having a flowing mane and tail, whose 
voice is a neigh. It is well known in the domestic 
state as a beast of burden and draught, and esp. as 
Ubed for riding upon. 

cS*s y*sp. Psalter xxxi[i]. 9 NyllaS bion swe swe hors 
& mul in oaem nis ondget. c zao5 Lav. 21354 pe king . . 
his hors he gon spurie. c 1190 Beket 1151 in S.Eng. Leg. 
I. 139 Hors ne hadde he non. cxyx> Havelok 126 Mi 
doubter. . Yif scho coute on horse ride, c 1380 Wvclif Sel. 
Wks. 111. 231 A horce.. J>at haves a sore back, wynses when 
he is oght touched, c 1400 Maunoev. (1839) xxii. 237 [Theil 
presenten the white Hors to the Emperour. 1567 Gude $ 
Godlie B. (S. T. S.) 9 Nor wis His hors, his oxe, bis maide 
nor page. 1584 Powel Lloyd s Cambria 288 Falling off his 
horsse. 1594 Shaks. Rich. Ill, v. iv. 7 A Horse, a Horse, 
my Kiugdome for a Horse I 1654 Whitlock Zootomia 143, 
1 believe Banks his Horse was taught in better language, 
then some would have Christians taught. 178a Cowper 
Gitpin 45 John Gilpin at his horse's side Sened fast the 
flowing mane. 1848 W. H. Babtlett Egypt to Pal. v. 
(1879) 116 Not a horse appears on the monuments prior to 
Thothmes III, who clearly in his conquests brought them 
from Asia. 

b. Plural. 

The plural was in OE. the same as the sing. ; horse plural 
was in general use down to 17th c, and is still frequent dia- 
lectally ; but hcrses appears as early as Layamon (0205), 
and its use increased till in 17th c. it became the usual 
plural in the literary language; sometimes horse appears 
as the collective and horses as the individual plural, which 
explains the retention of horse in military language as in 
'a troop of horse '. The OE. dat. pi. horsum appears in 
early ME. as horsen, horse. 

a. a 900 in O. E. Texts 177 Fiow(er) wildo hors. Ibid. 
178 Da cwom Godes engel . . and gestillde Ssem horssum. 
c imoo Trin. Coll. Horn. 179 Hundes and hauekes, and hors 
and wepnes. c 1205 Lay. 1025 He sculde beon. .mid horsen 
[01275 horse] to-drawen. 1375 Baeeour Bruce vm. 446 
Syoe tbame lay Apon their horss. 1387 Trevisa Higden 
(Rolls) VII. 121 Two gentil hors. 1422 tr. Secreta Secret., 
Priv. Priv. (E.E.T.S.) 219 We seen that knyghtis knowyth 
the goodnys of horsyn. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. clxxxix. 
167 Oftymes the poure peple . . etc also the houndes . . and 
eke hors and cattes. a 1533 Lo. Berners Huon lxii. 215 
Gerames. .bought horse and mules to ryde on. 1588 Shaks. 
Tit. A. ti. ii. 18 Come on then, horse and Chariots let vs 
haue. 170a Lond. Gaz. No. 3783/3 We brought away . . 
above 500 Horse belonging to their Cavalry and Artillery. 
x8i8 Byron Mazeppa xvii, A thousand horse— and none to 
ridel 183a Lander Adv. Niger 1. iv. 177 A few rough, 
ragged-looking ponies are the only 'horse of which he has 
the superintendence. 

p. C1205 Lav. 3561 Hundes & hauekes & durewurSe 
horses [c 1275 hors]. 1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 50 Here folc heo 
loren. . & heore horses [MS. A hors] ney echon. 1382 Wvclif 
Rev. xix. 14 The hoostes. .sueden him in whijte horsis [v.r. 
hors]. 1434 Priv. Purse Exp. Eliz. of York{ 1 830) 262/2 Three 
of her best horses, c 1511 1st Eng. Bk. Amer. (Arb.) Introd. 
33/2 They haue horsey s as great as a great dogge. 1584 
Powel Lloyd's Cambria 41 They were driuen to eat their 
own horsses. 1697 Dryden I'irg. Georg. in. 178 Bold 
Ericthonius was the first, who join'd Four Horses for the 
rapid Race design'd. 1735 Somerville Chase in. 322 Intrepid 
Bands, Safe in their Horses Speed. 1859 F. A. Griffiths 
Artit. Man. (1862) 156 The ride and spare horses will be on 
the left when picketed, the gun horses on the right. 

c. spec. The adnlt male of the horse kind, as 
distinguished from a mare or colt : a stallion or 
gelding. To take the horse : (of the mare) to con- 
ceive. 

£1485 Digby Myst. (1882) ti. 119 He was nother horse ne 
mare, nor yet yokyd sow. 1549 Compl. Scot. vi. 39 Baytht 
horse & meyris did fast nee, & the folis nechyr. 1577 
B. Gooce Heresbach's Husb. 111.(1586) 117 What age doe 
you thinke best for the Mare to go to the horse? Ibid. 
1x7 b, To put the Mare to the Horse. 1606 Shaks. Ant. $ 
Ct. in. vii. 7. 1617 Moryson I tin. m. 56 They have goodly 
Mares to draw these Waggons, using Horses for the troops 
in their Army. 1697 Drvoen Virg. Georg. 111. 223. 1854 
Owen Skel. $ Teeth in Circ. Sc., Organ. Nat. I. 285 Upon 
the rising of the third permanent incisor, or 1 corner nipper ' 
. . the ' colt ' becomes a ' horse *, and the ' filly a * mare \ 
1870 Blaine Encyct. Rur. Sports § 1013 Having taken the 
horse, i.e. being fecundated, is therefore a matter of uncer- 
tainty usually for three or four months, particularly in 
pastured mares. 
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d. In Zool sometimes extended to all species of 
the genos Equus, or even of the family Equidse. 

e. With qualifications denoting origin, variety, 
or use, as Arabian , Barbary, Flemish , wild horse. 
Cf. also Cart-, Dray-, Saddle-, Wak-horse, etc. 

cxooo jElfric Gloss, in Wr.-Wiilcker 119 '33 Eqidfer, 
wilde cynnes hors. a 1400-50 A Uxamler 1250 pe multitude 
was sa meki 1 . . Of wees & of wild horsis [v.r. horse]. 1577 
B. Googe Heresbach's Hnsb. 1. (1566) 13, I have an other 
stable ..for my Horses of service, and Hackneyes. 1607 
To ps ell Four-f. Beasts (1658) 252 Single horses, which 
therefore they called Coursers, and now a days a Horse for 
Saddle. 1889 Spectator 21 Sept., As good, if not better, 
than the shire or cart-horse. 1890 Besant Demoniac xv. 
179 To have his flesh wrenched off with red-hot pincers and 
to be torn to pieces by wild horses. 

2. A representation, figure, or model of a horse. 
Cf, also Hobby-horse, Rocking-horse. 

e 1400 Destr. Troy 11848 The grekes . . Prayd to Priam. . 
ffor to hale in a horse hastely of bras, Palades to pies with. 
<**547 Surrey sEneid ti. 44 Astonnicd some the scathefull 
gift beheld .. All wondring at the hugenesse of the horse. 
c 1600 Timon 1. iv, Dost thou knowe where Are any wodden 
horses to be sou Id, That necde noe spurre nor haye ? 1639 
Du Verges tr. Camus' Admir. Events To Rdr. Aiv b, The 
hor-.e of Troy, out of which came armed souldiers. 1738 
F. Wise Lett, Antiq. Books 26 No one can be ignorant, 
that the Horse was the Standard which the Saxons used, 
both before and after their coming hitherto. 1760 Tollett 
in Shahs. Plays (1813) XI. 439 Our Hobby is a spirited 
horse of pasteboard. Mod. Advl., Pole Horses, well made, 
as. 6d. 

b. = The constellation of Pegasus : cf. Flying- 
horse (sense 19). Also the equine part of Sagittarius 
(represented as a centaur). 

IX565-73: see 7 c] 1697 Creech Manilius v. 69 When 
this Centaur hath advane'd his Fire Thrice Ten Degrees, 
and shews his Horse entire ; The Swan displays his Wings. 
Ibid. 80 With Pisces twenty first Degree to fly The Horse 
begins, and beats the yielding Sky. 

3. Mil A horse and his rider ; hence a cavalry 
soldier, fa. In sing., with pi. horses. Obs. rare. 

1548 Haix Chron., Edw. IV 231 The Duke .. came in 
no small hast..onely accompaignicd with sixtene horses. 
Ibid., Hen. VIII 32 The kyng contynually sent foorth his 
ligbt horses to seke the country. 

b. Collective pi. horse : Horse soldiers, cavalry. 
Light horse : see quot. 1853, and Light-horse. 

1548 Hall Chron., Hen. IV '13 King Henry.. with a fewe 
horse in the night, came to the Tower of London. 1549 
Compl. Scot. xi. 89 He furnest. .tua hundretht lycht horse. 
1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, 11. i. 186 Fifteene hundred Foot, 
fiue hundred Horse Are march "d vp. 1698 Lond. Gaz. No. 
3445/1 First marched an Alai Beg with about 50 Horse. 1777 
Robertson Hist. Amer. (1783} I. 157 The body.. consisted 
only of two hundred foot, twenty horse, and twenty.. Indians. 
1853 Stocqueler Milit. Encycl., Light horse, all mounted 
soldiers that are lightly armed and accoutred, for active and 
desultory service. Thus light dragoons, fencible cavalry, 
mounted yeomanry, etc are, strictly speaking, light horse. 

C. Horse and foot : both divisions of an army ; 
hence, whole forces ; f advb. with all one's might. 

c 1600 1. T. Grim iv. in Hazl. Dodsley VIII. 448, I made 
a dangerous thrust at him, and violently overthrew him 
horse and foot. 1607 Miodlbton Phoznix iv. i. 66, I hope 
I shall overthrow him horse and foot. 1740 H. Walpole 
Lett. (1820) 1. 87 (D.) She played at pharaoh two or three 
times at Princess Craon's, where she cheats horse and foot. 

4. fig. Applied contemptuously or playfully to 
a man, with reference to various qualities of the 
quadruped. 

1500-ao DuNaAa Poems Ixi. 68 Tak in this gray horss, 
Auld Dunbar. 1596 Shaks. i Hen. IV, 11. iv. 215 If 1 tell 
thee a Lye, spit in my face, call me Horse. 1606 — Tr. <$- 
Cr. 111. iii. 126 The vnknowne Atax ; Heauens what a man 
is there? a very Horse, That has he knowes not what. 1648 
Brit Bellman 20 Vour Maior (a very Horse, and a Traitour 
toourCity). 1806 Sir R. Wilson Jrnl. 17 Jan in Life 1862) 
I. v. 302 His wife somewhat pretty and amiable, .his eldest 
daughter guod-looking, but his youngest a third horse. 1847 
RoBa Squatter Life 70 (Bartlett) None of your stuck-up im- 
ported chaps from the dandy states, but a real genuine 
westerner— in short, a hoss 1 1857 T. H. Gladstone 
Eugtishm. in Kansas iv. 41 Step up this way, old boss, 
and liquor. 1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk., Horse, as a term 
of derision where an officer assumes the grand ioso, demand- 
ing honour where honour is not his due. Also, a strict 
disciplinarian, in nautical parlance. 

5. Applied to other animals, a. = Blue-fish. 
b. See Sea-horse, c. Horned horse, an appella- 
tion of the Gnu, a species of antelope. 

167a Josselvh Mew Eng. Rarities 06 Blew Fish, or 
Hor-ve, I did never see any of them in England ; they are 
as big usually as the Salmon, and better Meat by far. 

II. Things resembling the quadruped in shape, 
use, or some characteristic real or fancied. 

6. A contrivance on which a man rides, sits 
astride, or is carried, as on horsehack. 

a. gen. and fig. esp. with Qualification, as iron or steam 
horse, the locomotive engine ; T a bier. spec, b.^ An ancient 
instrument of torture; a wooden frame on which soldiers 
were made to ride as a punishment; also called timber 
mare. c. A vaulting block in a gymnasium. d. A 
wooden block on which, sitting astride, a man is lowered 
down a shaft. e. A low wooden stool or' board on which 
a workman sits in various occupations. 

*597 J« Payne Royal Exch 10 To think often on the 
wodden horse or foure foted bere, so sodaynly comminge 
from other mens dooresto theires. .to carie them a waye for 
ever. 1606 Choice, Chance etc. (1881) 9, 1 saw how woodden 
horses went with the wind, which carried men and Mer- 
chandize, ouer the water. 1659 D. Pell Impr. Sea 20 He 
got his foot into the stirrup of a Wooden Horse, and rid as 



proudly over the waves . .as any Commander. 1754 Richard- 
son Grandison (1812 IV. 299 (D.) A kind of horse, as it is 
called with you, with two poles like those of chairmen, was 
the vehicle ; on which is secured a sort of elbow-chair in 
which the traveller sits. 1874 Longf. Monte Cassino xxi, 
1 saw the iron horses of the steam Toss to the morning air 
their plumes of smoke. 1898 Daily Chron. 26 May 7/7 It 
[a locomotivel was a powerful and quick-moving horse, only 
the run to London was not done uoder any sort of pressure. 

b. 1648 J en kyn BlindGuide iii . 33 A wooden horse for un- 
ruly Souldters is no living creature. 1705 Farquhar Re* 
cruiting Officer v. iv. 1788 Grose Milit. Antiq. II. 200 
The remains of a wooden horse was standing on the parade 
at Portsmouth, about the year 1760. 1895 J. J. Raven H ist. 
Suffolk 37 If they were suspected of falsifying their accounts, 
tbey might be tortured by a kind of rack called the horse. 

d. 1747 Hooson Miner's Diet. K ij b, Horse x a strong 
thick piece of Wood, with a Hole bored in the middle of it, 
and . . the Rope being put through the Hole . . the Miner 
places between his Legs and sits on it and so rides down 
and up the Shafts. 1894 Times 10 Jan. 11/3 He was seated 
on the 'horse' ..and the engineman heard him give the 
signal to * lower \ 

e. 1865 J. T. F. Turner State Quarries 14 These sheets 
of slate are then passed to the * dressers ', or cutters . .seated 
on a wooden 'horse '..The ' horse' is a low wooden stool, 
on one end of which the cutter sits astride. 

7. A frame or structure on which something is 
mounted or supported. (Often having legs.) 

a. A horizontal board or beam resting upon two or four 
vertical legs, and used as a support. b. A sawyer's frame 
or trestle, a saw-horse. c. A clothes-horse, on which 
washed linen, etc. is dried ; a frame on which towels are 
hung. d. A frame, board, block, or plank, used in various 
trades, to support the material or article which is being 
operated on. (See quots.) 

a. 1703 T. N. City <5- C. Purchaser 3, Horses, or Trussels 
.. to lay the Poles .. on whilst they are boring. 1727-41 
Chambers Cycl., Horse ..is also used in carpentry for a 
piece of wood jointed across two other perpendicular ones, 
to sustain the boards, planks, etc. which make bridges over 
small rivers. 1874 J. H. Collihs Metal Mining 82 The 
horses are placed one on each side of the shaft, about 5 or 6 
feet apart, the centre of the space between being in line 
with the span-beam of the whim. 1875 Knight Diet. Mech., 
Horse, . . 6. That on which the mooring of a flying-bridge 
rides and traverses, and which consists of two masts with 
horizontal beams at their heads. 

b. 1718 Law French Diet. (ed. 2) s.v., A horse to saw 
wood on, cantherius. 1769 Falconer Diet. Marine (1789)* 
Baudet, a sawyer's frame, horse, or trestle. 

0. [1565-73 Cooper Thesaurus, Pegasus, A winged horse. 
A signe of starres so named. An instrument in an house 
whereon garments and other things be hanged.] 1706 
Phillips (ed. Kersey), Horse, . . also a wooden Frame to 
dry wash'd Linnen upon. i8a6 H. N. Coleridge West 
Indies 171 Converted into drying horses for their clothes. 
185a Mas. Smvthies Bride Elect xxxii, She. .wrung out the 
wretched rags, and hung them »n an old horse to dry. 

d. 1727 41 Chambers Cycl. s.v., The horse used by tanners 
and skinners .. upon which they pare their skins. 1750 
Bl ancklev Naval Expos., Horse . . is also a Frame of Wood 
the Riggers make use of to woold Ships Masts, which 
hath a Rowl fixed in it, whereon several Turns are taken 
for the heaving the Rope taught round the Mast. 1791 
Hamilton Berthollefs Dyeing II. 11. 11. v. 107 Passing tbe 
piece successively from tbe winch to the horse or board. 
1823 Crabb Technol. Diet., Horse, the form, or bench, on 
which tbe pressmen set the heaps of paper ; also the press- 
men themselves were jocosely so called because they worked 
the horse. 1839 T. Beals Sperm Whale 187 Strips of fat or 
blubber.. being cut up into thin pieces upon blocks called 
4 horses'. 1850 W. B. Clarke Wreck Favorite 31 The ' horse', 
used for supporting the blubber whilst it is being cut into 
the tubs, consists of a piece of board, about one foot wide by 
one foot and a half long, having a ledge . . on each side. 
1853 C. Morfit Tanning etc. 156 The working and soften- 
ing of the hides upon the horse, or beam. Ibid. 447 (in 
parchment manufacture) A horse, or stout wooden frame • • 
formed of two uprights and two crossbars, solidly joined 
together by tenons and mortises. 1875 Knight Diet. Mech, 
s.v., A shaving-horse is a beam supported by legs, and hav. 
ing a jaw . . to hold a shingle, axe-handle, spoke, or other 
article while heing shaved by a drawing knife. Ibid., 
Horse,. .4. A slanting board at the end of the bank or table, 
to hold a supply of paper for a press. 1884 F. J. Bbitten 

Watch % Ctockm. 122 [A] Horse [is] a wooden standard 
for supporting a small clock movement while it is being 
brought to time. 

8. An instrument, appliance, or device, for some 
service suggesting or taken to suggest that of a 
horse. 

fa. A wedge passed through the pin which holds pieces 
together to tighten their contact. Obs. b. A clamp for 
holding screws for filing. C. A hook-shaped tool used in 
making embossed or hammered work. d. A cooper's tool 
used in driving the staves of a cask closely .together. t e. 
A kind of battering-ram. Obs. f. In a malt-kiln : see 
quot. 1848. g. A wooden faucet (Jam.). 

c 1391 CuAUCEa Astrol. 1. § 14 Tborw wich pyn ther goth 
a litel wegge which bat is cleped the hors, pat streyneth 
alle thise parties to hepe. 1601 Holland Pliny I. 180 The 
engine to batter wals (called sometime the horse, and now 
is named the ram). 1610 W. Folkingham Art of Survey 

1. xiii. 45 Engines are. . Militarie; as Battering- Rams, Sowes, 
Horses, Tortuses. 161 1 Cotgr., Sergeant de tonnelier, the 
Coopers horse; anyron toole which he vseth in the hooping 
of Caske. 1669 Woblidge Syst. Agric. (1681) 153 In the 
midst of this Room on the Floor, must the Fire-place be 
made . .it is usually called a Horse, and is commonly made 
in Mault-Kilns. 1848. 7ml. R. Agric. Soc. IX. 11. 570 It 
is a very good precaution, .to have horses or hogs (as these 
plates, resting upon open brickwork, are called) over the 
fires, when there are three to the same space. 

9. Nautical. 

a. A rope stretched under a yard, on which sailors stand in 
handing sails ; a foot-rope. b. A rope for a sail to travel 
on, also called traverse-horse. C. A jack-stay on which a 
sail is hauled out. d. Applied to various other ropes used 



to support or to guide, e. A horizontal bar of iron or wood 
used as a traveller for the sheet-block of a fore-and-aft sail, 
f. Applied to various other bars used as protections, etc. 
(See quots. and Smyth Sailor's Word-bk. 1867.) 

1626 Capt. Smith Accid. Yng. Seamen 14 The fore top 
sayle hal!yard..the horse, the maine sheats. 1627 — Sea- 
man's Gram. v. 21 A Horse is a rope made fast to the fore 
mast shrouds, and the Spretsaile sheats, to keepe those 
sheats cleare of lhe anchor flookes. 1692 Ibid. 1. xiv. 64 
Tbe Horse for the main Topsail yard. Ibid. The Main 
Horse and Tackle. Ibid. 65 Tbe Horse on the Bowsprit. 
1706 Phillips, Horse, . . also a Rope made fast to the 
Shrowds, to preserve him that heaves out the Lead there 
from falling into the Sea. Ibid. s.v. Wapp, Those little 
short Wapps which are seized to the Topi-mast and Top- 
gallant-mast Stay, wherein the Bowlings of the Top-sail 
and Top-gallant-sail are let thro', are also call'd Horses. 
171X W. Sutherland Shipbuild. Assist. 114 Horses for the 
Yards ; a Conveniency for the Men to tread on. in going 
out tu furl the Sails. 1727-41 Chambers Cycl., Horse .. is 
also a rope in a ship, made fast to one of the foremast 
shrouds ; having a dead man's eye at its end, through which 
the pennant of tbe sprit-sail sheets is reeved. 1794 Rigging 
ff Seamanship I. 6 Horse, a thick iron rod, fastened at tbe 
ends to the inside of the stern of vessels that carry a fore 
and aft mainsail, for the main sheet to travel on. Ibid. 167 
Bowsprit-horses .. serve as rails for the men to hold by. 
when . . out upon the bowsprit. Flemish-horses are small 
horses under the yards without the cleats. Jib-horses hang 
under the jib-boom. Traverse-hones are of rope, or iron, 
for sails to travel on, &c. 1815 W. Bi rney Diet. Marine 
s.v., Flemish Horse . . placed at the top- sail-yard-arms, on 
which the man who passes the earing usually stands. / bid., 
Iron Horse, in ship building, the name given to a large 
round bar of iron, fixed in the heads of ships, with stanchions 
and netting, e 1850 Rudim.Navig. (Weale) 125 Horse, the 
round bar of iron which is fixed to the main rail and back 
of the figure in the head, with stanchions, and to which is 
attached a netting for the safety of the men who have occa- 
sion to be in the head. 1854 H. Miller Sch. <$• Schm. i. 
(1858) 15, 1 was stationed a-head on the out-look beside the 
foresail horse. cx86o H. Stuart Seaman's Catech. 17 
What is the name of the standing rigging for jib and flying 
jibbooms ? Foot ropes or horses, inner and outer jib guys, . . 
flying jib foot ropes or horses. 1867 Smyth Sailor's Word- 
bk. s.v., Horses are also called jackstays, on which sails are 
hauled out, as gaff-sails. 

1 10. a. A lottery ticket hired out by the day. 
b. A day-rule, legal slang* 

1726 Brice's Weekly Jml. 14 Oct. 2 Tis computed that 6000 
Tickets, called Horses, are hired every Day in Exchange- 
Alley. 1727-41 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Horse. .To determine 
the value of a horse.— Multiply the amount of the prizes in 
the lottery by the time the horse is hired for [etc.]. 1731 
Fielding Lottery \, Does not your worship let horses, Sir? 
1 have a little money . . and 1 intend to nde it out in the 
lottery. 1825 C. M. Westmacott Eng. Spy I. 317 King's 
Bench rulers with needy habiliments, and lingering looks 
sighing for term time and a horse. [Note] A day-rule, 
so called. 

11. A mass of rock or earthy matter enclosed 
within a lode or vein (usually part of the rock 
through which the lode runs) ; a fault or obstruc- 
tion in the course of a vein ; hence to take horse. 

1789 Mills in Phil. Trans. LXXX. 74 Examining the 
cliffs at Ballycastle, 1 found the horses (or faults) of which 
there are several between the coals, were veins of lava 
standing vertically. 1828 Craven Dial., Horse,an obstruc- 
tion of a vein or stratum, called also a rider. x8$sCornwatl 
88 When a lode divides into branches, the miners say it has 
taken horse. 187a Raymond Statist. Mines <$• Mining 302 
One vein, which is divided into two parts by an intervening 
1 horse ' of ground. 1874 J . H . Collins Metal Mining 27. 

12. (See quot.) 

1871 Trans. Amer. Inst. Mining Engineers I. x 12 Me- 
tallic iron, not finding heat enough in a lead-furnace to keep 
it sufficiently fluid to run out with the slag, congeals in the 
hearth, and forms what smelters term 'sows', 'bears', 
* horses ' or ' salamanders *. 

13. A translation or other illegitimate aid for 
students in preparing their work ; a * crib'. U.S. 

14. slang. Among workmen, work charged for 
before it is executed. See dead horse (s_nse 18). 

1823 Cbabb Technol. Diet., Horse, is the surplusage of work 
which a journeyman printer sets down in his bill on Satur- 
day night above wbat he has done, which he abates in his 
next bill. This was formerly called Horse-fftsh. 
III. Phrases. * With governing prep. 

15. On horse. On horseback. 

On horse of ten toes (humorous), on foot ; so on foot's horse 
(Foot sb. 29, quot. 1883). 

c xaso Gen. <$• Ex. 3217 On horse fifiti Shusent men. a 1300 
Cursor M. 6267 He folud wit ost on hors and foie. a i65x 
Fuller Worthies, Somerset (1662) 31 Mounted on an horse 
with ten toes. 

16. To horse, a. To horseback, to monnting a 
horse ; used absolutely as an order to mount. 

c 1350 Will. Paleme 1947 Whan pe gomes of grece were 
alle to horse, araied wel redi. a 1400-50 Alexander 777 
Ilk a hathill to hors \Dubl. to hys hors] hi}is him be-lyue. 
1593 Shaks. Rich. II, 11. i. 299 To horse, to horse, vrge 
doubts to them y* fear. 1617 Moryson I tin. 1. 106 As soone 
as the mules are grast, they must to horse againe every 
man. 1847 Tennyson Princ. iv. 148 * To horse I Said Ida ; 
' home ! to horse 1 ' 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. vm. II. 288 
His trumpets had been heard sounding to horse through 
those quiet cloisters, 
b. Of a mare : To the stallion. See 1 c, qnot. 

'577. 

** With governing verb. 

17. To change horses, to substitute a fresh horse 
for that which has been ridden or driven up to this 
point. To hitch, set, or stable horses together, to 
agree, combine, get on with each other. To take 
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horse , to mount, start, or proceed, on horseback : 
see also i c and i r. To talk /torse, to talk the lan- 
guage of ' the turf ' ; to talk big or boastfully. 

1617 Moryson I tin. 111. 12 Being ready to take Horse. 
163a J. Havwafd tr. BiondPs Eromena 29 They rode all 
night, having twise changed horse. 1651 Ep. Dec!, to 
Donne's Lett., Tbe Cavaliers and They (that were at 
such enmity here) set their horses together there, a 1704 
T. Brown Wks. (1760) III. 198 (D.) Faith and reason, 
which . . can never be brought to set their horses together. 
c 1800 R. Cumberland John de Lancaster (1809) I. 258 
They'll never set their horses up together. 1821 Scott 
Kenilw. vii, The earl and his retinue took horse soon after. 
1837-1862 [see Hitch v. 5d]. 1891 Melbourne Argus 7 
Nov. 13/2 In the stand [at a race]. . I was privileged to hear 
the ladies talk horse. 1891 R. Kipling Life's Handicap 
209 Half-a-dozen planters., we re talking * horse' to the big- 
gest liar in Asia, who was trying to cap all their stories. 

*** With qualifying adjective or attribute. 
(Dark, Salt, Willing horse, etc. : see the adjs.) 

18. Dead horse. Taken as the type of that 
which has ceased to be of use, and which it is vain 
to attempt to revive. 

To work, etc. for a dead horse, or to work the dead 
horse : to do work which has beeo paid for in advance, and 
so brings no further profit : cf. sense 14 and Horseflesh 3 b. 
To flog (also to mount on) a dead horse : to attempt to 
revive a feeling or interest which has died out ; to engage 
in fruitless effort. 

1638 Brome Antipodes 1. Wks. 1873 III. 234 His land .. 
'twas sold to pay his debts ; All went That way, for a dead 
horse, as one would say. 1668 Nicker Nicked in Hart. 
Misc. (Park) II. no Sir Humphry Foster had lost the 
greatest part of his estate, and then (playing, as it is said, 
for a dead horse) did, by happy fortune, recover it again. 
1830 Gen. P. Thompson Exerc. (1842) I. 271 What can 
have led any sensible man to mount on a dead horse like 
this? 1857 N. Sf Q. 2nd Ser. IV. Wi When he charges 
for more .. work than he has really done . . he has so much 
unprofitable work to get through in the ensuing week, which 
■is called * dead horse'. 1887 Worley in Diet. Nat. Biog. 
XI. 151/2 In parliament he again pressed the necessity of 
reducing expenditure. Friends warned him [R. Cobden] 
that he was flogging a dead horse. 

19. Plyingr horse. The mythical winged horse 
of the Muses, Pegasus; hence, Astron. the con- 
stellation Pegasus ; see also Flying a. 1 d. 

1551 Recoroe Cast. Knoxvl. (1556) 265 Harde by him is 
the Flying horse, named Pegasus : and doth consiste of 20 
starres. 1559 W. Cunningham Cosmogr. Glasse 54 To have 
shewid me.. the flieng Horse, mightie Orion [etc.]. 

20. Gift horse. (Earlier given horse.) A horse 
bestowed as a gift. To look a gift (t given) horse 
in the mouth, to criticize and find fault with a gift. 

1546 J. Heywood Prov. (1867) 11 No man ought to looke 
a geuen hors in the mouth. 1616 B. R. Withals' Diet. 578. 
1663 Butler Hud.i. i. 490 He ne'er consider'd it, as loth To 
look a Gift-Horse in the mouth. 1707 J. Stevens tr. Que- 
vedo's Com. Wks. (1709) 334 It is a madness, .to look a gift 
Horse in the Mouth. 1888 J. Payn Myst. Mirbridge xxxii, 
He would be a fool, .to look such a gift horse in tbe mouth. 

21. Great horse. The horse used in battle and 
tournament ; the war-horse or charger [« F. grand 
cheval]. fig. (quot. 1800) *=high horse, 22 b. 

1466 Clement Paston in P. Lett. No. 540 II. 259 The 
Kyng..is nowther horsyd nor harneysyd, for his grett hors 
is lykly to dye. I553.T. Wilson Rhet. {1580) 13, I maie 
commende hym for plaiyng at weapons, for runnyng uppon 
a greate horse. 1615 in Crt. <$■ Times Jos. 7(1849) I« 3^3 
The king hath sent for some of his great horses to New- 
market, and for St. Anthony, the rider. 1623 Massinger 
Bondman 1. iii, His singing, dancing, riding ofgreat horses. 
1700 Wallis in Coltect. (O. H. S.) I. 319 Here was, Not 
many years since, one.. Mr. ... in Oxford*,, .to teach riding 
the great horse. 1771 R. Berenger Horsemanship I. 
170^ Those persons who professed the science of arms were 
obliged to Icarn the art of managing their horses, in con- 
formity to certain rules and principles ; and hence came the 
expression of learning to 'ride the great Horse'. 1800 I. 
Milner in Life xii. (1842) 204, I hope our people will not 
ride the great horse, a iBij R. L. Edceworth Mem. (1844) 
166 To compel his antigallican limbs.. to dance, and fence, 
and manage the great horse. 1858 Sat. Rev. V. 421/2 They 
learned fencing, or rode the great horse, with a skill un- 
known to the vulgar. 

22. High horse, a. lit. -great horse. 

c 1380 Wyclif Wks. (1880) 475 pe emperour .. made hym 
& his cardenals ride in reed on hye ors. a 1400-50 
'Alexander 883 Heraudis on heie hors hendly a-rayed. 

b. To mount or ride the high horse (colloq.) : 
said of a person affecting airs of superiority, or 
behaving pretentiously or arrogantly. So on the 
high horse. Cf. high-horsed in High a. 22 b. 

1805 F. Ames Wks. 1. 339, 1 expect reverses and disasters, 
and that Great Britain, now on the high horse, will dismount 
again. 1831 Lo. Granville Let. to Palmerston 4 Feb. in 
Bulwer Palmerston (1870) II. vm. 38 note, At one o'clock 
he tSebastiani] was warm, warlike, and mounted on his 
highest horse. 1833 Longf. Outre- Mer Prose Wks. 1886 I. 
118 My radical had got upon his high horse again. 1848 
C. Bronte J. Eyre xvii, She appeared to be on her high 
horse to-night. 1869 Lowell Wks. (1890MII. 213 To be 
sure Chateaubriand was apt to mount the high horse. 

23. White Korse. The figure of a white horse, 
reputed (by later writers) as the ensign of the 
Saxons when they invaded Britain, and the heraldic 
ensign of Brunswick, Hanover, and Kent ; also, the 
figure of a horse cut on the face of chalk downs in 
England, and popularly supposed to represent the 
'white horse* of the Saxons; notably that near 
Uffington in Berkshire. 

\c 1 171 Cartnl. Abbey Abingdon in Hughes Scouring White 



Horse (1859) App. t. 215 Juxta locum qui vulgo mons Albi 
Equi nuncupatur], 1368-9 Close Roll 42 Edw. Ill (ibid.) 
En la vale de White Horse. 1607 Camoen Brit. 202 In 
vallem . . quam a nescio qua albi equi forma, in candicanti 
colle imaginata. The Vale of Whitehorse vocant. 1720 
Magna Britania et Hiberma I. 171/1 Some fancy it to he 
the Monument of Utcr Pen Dragon, with as much Reason 
..as others imagine Hengist to have made the White Horse 
on the Edge of the Hill. 1738 F. Wise (title) A Letter to 
Dr. Mead . . shewing that the White Horse is a monument 
of the West Saxons. 1780 Reading Mercury 22 May in 
Hughes Scouring White Horse (1859} v. 93 The ceremony 
of scowering and cleansing.. the White Horse, was cele- 
brated on Whit-Monday. 1814 Scott Wav. xi, May the 
white horse [of Hanover] break his neck over a mound of 
his making ! 1856 Knight Pop. Hist. Eng. I. vii. 98 [On] 
the chalk-hills about Wantage .. the White Horse of the 
Saxon race has he en held to be a monument of the Saxon 
victory. Ibid. 100 The banner of the White Horse floated 
triumphantly over the Danish raven. 1859 Tennyson Enid 
1784 As now Men weed the white horse on the Berkshire 
hills To keep him bright and clean. — Guinevere 16 He 
[Modred] ..tamper'd with the Lords of the White Horse. 
1869 Freeman Old Eng. Hist, for Childr. v. 33; viii. 124. 
b. A high white-crested racing wave. 

1833 Mrs. Opie in Mem. (1854) xix. 298 The sea a succes- 
sion of foaming billows, and the white horses galloping 
towards us. 1834 Meowin Angler in Wales I. 174, I like 
to see the pool . . full of what the Genevese call * moutons ' 
and the Irish 'white horses*. 1848 C. A. Johns Week at 
Lizard 102 As mariners say, the sea is covered with * white 
horses'. 1849 Arnold Forsaken Merman 6 The wild 
white horses play, Champ and chafe and toss in the spray. 

f 24. Wooden horse. The scaffold, the gallows 
(cf. a horse foaled of an acorn : 25 b) ; an instru- 
ment of torture. See also 6 b. Obs. 

1643 Fuller Holy «y Prof. St. iv. ii. 247 He becomes 
Mordecai's Herauld and Page ..(who he hoped by this time 
should have mounted the wooden horse). Ibid. v. xv. 419 
The wooden horse hath told strange secrets. 

**** 25. Proverbial phrases and locutions, a. In 
comparisons: As holy, as sick, as strong as a 
horse-, to eat, or work like a horse. A horse of 
another {the same, etc.) colour, a thing or matter 
of a different (etc.) complexion. 

1530 Palsgr. 620/1 He maketh as thoughe he were as 
holy as a horse, it pretent ta saincteti dung cheual. 1601 
Shaks. Tivel. N. 11. iii. 181 My purpose is indeed a horse of 
that colour. 1707 Lo. Rabv in Hearne Collect. 14 Sept. 
(O. H. S.) II. 43 He eats like a Horse, i860 O. W. Holmes 
Prof. Breakf.-t. vii. (Paterson) 143 It is a common saying 
of a jockey that he is 'all horse \ 1867 Trollope Chron. 
Barset I. xxiv. 216 What did you think of his wife ? That's 
a horse of another colour altogether. 

b. A horse that was foaled of an acorn, the 
scaffold, the gibbet. + To come for Itorse and 
harries s, i. e. for one's own ends, f To run before 
one*s horse to market, to count one's gains prema- 
turely. Horse and foot : see 3 c. 

1483 Caxton G. de la Tour E viij, [She] dyde come thyder 
only for hors and harnois, that is to wcte to accomplisshe her 
fowle delyte. 1594 Shaks. Rick. Ill, 1. i. 160 But yet I run 
before my horse to Market : Clarence still breathes, Edward 
still Hues and raignes, When they are gone, then must I 
count my gaines. 1678 Ray Prov. 253 You'll ride on a horse 
that was foaPd of an acorn. That is the gallows. 1708 
Motteux Rabelais v. xxviii. (1737) 128 May I ride on a 
Horse that was foal'd of an Acorn. 1828 Lytton Pelham 
III. xviii. 296 As pretty a Tyburn blossom as ever was 
brought up to ride a horse foaled by an acorn. 
C. Other phrases and proverbs. 

ciijS Lamb. Horn. 9 Hwa is f>et mei bet hors wettrien be 
him self nule drinken ? c 1300 Prox>. ileruting xxvii, He is 
fre of hors bat ner nade non, quob Hendyng. 1390 Gower 
Conf. II. 392 What man hath hors men yiven him hors. 
1541 Schole-ho. Worn. 1013 in Haxl. E.P.P. IV. 145 Rub a 
scald horse vpon the gall, and he wil bite. 1546 J. Heywood 
Prov. (1867)27 A man maie well bring a horse to the water, 
But he can not make him drinke without he will. Ibid. 
75 That some man maie steale a hors better Than some 
other maie stande and looke vpone. Ibid. 81 For it is .. A 
proude horse that will not beare his own prouander. 1573 
J. Sanford Hours Rccreat. (1576) 208 He that can not 
beate the Horsse, beateth the saddle. 1577 B. Gooce 
Heresbach's Hnsb. 1. (1586) 16 b, The weather being faire, 
you bring a Horse to the Fcelde (as they say) when you 
speake to me of going abrode. 1611 Cotgr. s.v. Cheval, 
The best-shod horse doth slip sometimes. 1640 Herbert 
Outland. Proiu Wks. (Warne) 383 Choose a horse made 
and a wife to make. 1659-60 Pepvs Diary 2 Feb., After 
this we went to a sport called, setting of a horse for a dish 
of eggs and herrings, and sat talking there till almost twelve 
at night. 167a W. Walker Parxmiol. 37 It is a good 
horse that never stumbles. 1869 Hazlitt Eng. Prov. 215 
I'll not hang my bells on one horse : That is, give all to one 
son. 1897 Marq. Salisbury in Ho. Lords 19 Jan., Many 
members of this House will keenly feel the nature of the 
mistake that was made when I say that we put all our 
money upon the wrong horse. 
IV. attrib. and Comb. 

26. a. appositive, as horse-beast, foal, etc. 

1573 in W. H. Turner Select. Rec. Oxford 347 Every 
beast as well *horsebeast as other. 1587 Fleming Contn. 
HolinshedUl. 1543/" They wrought altogether with hors- 
beasts. 1535 Coveroale Ecclns. xxiii. 30 A yonge *horse 
foaie. 1822 Lamb Elia Ser. 1. Decay Beggars, He was ns 
the man-part of a centaur, from which the *horse-half had 
been cloven in some dire Lapithan controversy. 

b. Of, pertaining or relating to, or connected 
with a horse or horses, as horse-beef -body, -craft, 
t -crag ( s=neck), -dentist, -dropping, -factor, -hide, 
-kick, -length, -mane, -market, -merchant, -muck, 
-piss, -side, -supply, -tread, -trick, etc., etc. 

1716 B. Church Hist. Philip's War (1865) I. 161 They 



fell to roasting their * Horse-beaf. 18 17 Ed in. Rev. XXVI I. 

306 Half a do2«n prime joints of horse-beef. 1767 Young 
Farmer's Lett, to People 106 It has been objected, that oxen 
are not proper for all work— and in the *horse counties 
there is quite an abhorrence against their use. 183a J. P. 
Kennedy Swallow B. ii. (i860) 36 The mystery of *horse- 
craft, c 1470 Henry Wallace x. 368 Sper and *horscrag in 
till sondyr he drave. 1796 lustr. «y Reg. Cavalry (18 13) 
124 Tbe serrefiles .. place themselves in rank behind their 
squadrons, at half a *horse distance. 1871 Smiles Ckaract. 
iv. (1876) in De Foe was by turns *horse-£actor, brick and 
tile maker, shopkeeper. 1887 Daily News 27 July 6/3 He 
had complained to the * horse-foreman that the animal he 
drove was vicious, a 1300 Cursor M. 2250 Bath wit *hors 
and camel hide. 181 1 Sporting Mag. XXXV 1 1 1 . 292 With 
the force of a *horse-kick. 1673 Providence (R. I.) Ree. 
(1893) III. 248 Vntill the Comon be divided to say Cow. 
kind or *horse kind and sum swine. 1880 Browning 
Muteykeh 89 A *horse-lengih off. £1425 Voc. in Wr.- 
Wulcker 638/28 II ic iuba, *horsemane. 1894 Westm. Gaz. 
13 Sept. 1/3 Of palpable material advantage to this country, 
the v horse-market of the nations. 171 1 Loud. Gaz. No. 
4849/4 Thomas Skitt of Newport, . . * Horse-Merchant. 1607 
Makkham Cavat. 1. (1617I 24 Some .. out of curiositie .. 
would become *Horse-midwiues. 1727 S. Swit2er Pract. 
Card. 11. vii. 55 The water that proceeds from a *horse-mixen 
is reckoned some of the best, .torn melonry. 1601 Holland 
Ptiny I. 507 They prefer it before *hors-muck, and such 
like. 1610 Shaks. Temp. iv. i. 199 Monster, I do smell all 
*horse-pisse. 1596 Spenser F. Q. vi. ii. 10 His Ladie .. by 
his *horse side did pas.^ 1570 Tragedie 340 in Satir. Poems 
Reform, x, Sum saw him weill, and followit his *hors tred. 
1851 Mayne Reid Scalp Hunt, xli, It [the sound] was the 
horse-tread of the approaching Navajoes ! 1599 M assinger, 
etc. Old Law 111. ii, Look you, here's your worship's *horse- 
trick, sir. (Gives a spring.) 1608 Merry Devil Edmonton 
in Hazl. Dodsley X. 221 Make her leap, caper, jerk, and 
laugh, and sing, And play me horse tricks. 

c. For a horse ; for the use, pasturage, accoutre- 
ment, housing, transport, etc. of horses, as horse- 
ball, -bell, -bin, -blister, -close, -corn, feed, -ferry, 
-fleam, + -garth, -girth, -grass, -hames, -harness, 
-heck, -lighter, -manger, -measure, -medicine, -net, 
-paddock, -path, -road, -rod, -rug, -ship, -track, 
-transport, -trappings, -trough, -yard, etc. 

i8a6 Miss Mitford Village Ser. H. (1863) 421 Think of 
giving a *horse-ball to my Mayl 1685 Lond. Gaz. No. 
1998/4 It had a Coller and *Horse Bell about his Neck. 
1851 Illustr. Catat. Gt. Exhib. 497 *Horse blankets of 
various qualities. 1701 C. Wolley J ml. N. York (i860) 
59 A Curry Comb and * Horse-brush, c 1440 Durham MS. 
Hostillars Roll, In clausura circa le *horscloce. 1577 H ar* 
bison England 11. vi. (1877) 1. 153 The poore laboring man 
. . is driucn to content himselfe with *horssecorne, I meane, 
beanes, otes {etc.]. 178* J. Phillips Treat. Inland Navig. 
xz Land, now occupied to grow horse-corn only. 163a J. 
Haywakd tr. BiondVs Eromena 29 They must have taken 
them up behind them on their *horse-croppers. 1610 Hol- 
land Camdeti's Brit. 1. 444 Tenements were demised with 
a spurre, or *horse-cury-comhe. 1682 Lond. Gaz. No. 1782/4 
At the White- Hart-Inn, by the * Horse- Ferry, in West, 
minster. 1776 Withering Brit. Plants (1796) II. 512 On 
the Thames shore, over against Lambeth palace ; and . . 
above the horse ferry. 1771 Smollett Humph. CI. 4 Oct. 
Let. iv, Pulling out a *horse-fleam, [hel let him blood in the 
farrier style. 14 . . Nom. in Wr.-Wiilcker 727/37 Hec singula, 
a *horsgarthe. a.1000 in Kemble Cod. Dipl. III. 414 
Onbutan Sone *horsgaerstun. 1493 Mem. Ripon (Surtees) 
III. 164 Pro j hors gresse in parva prata apud Topclyf. 
1887 Rogers Agric. <$• Prices Y. 304 The charges for a horse- 
grass . . are common in the accounts, c 1325 Gloss. W. de 
Biblesw. in Wright Voc. 171 *Hors-hames, hesteles de chival. 
1483 Act 1 Rich. Ill, c. 2 Sadeles, sadcl trees, *hors hames. 
1577 B. Googe Heresbach's Husb. HI. (1586) 119 Bridles 
and other horse harneies. 1400-1 Durham MS. Almoner's 
Roll, Pro uno *Horshek et senevectorio. a 1656 Ussheh 
Ann. vi. (1658) 258 How far every harge, how far every 
*horse-lighter, how far every ship of war should steer on 
from each other. 1457-8 Durham MS. Bursar's Roll, Pro 
emendacione le *horsmaunger in stabulo. 1706 Phillips 
(ed. Kersey), * Horse-measures, a Rod of Box. .divided into 
Hands and Inches, to measure the Height of Horses. 1784 
Cowfer Lett. 19 July, Some geese were in tbe *horse-path, 
and in danger of being run over. 1847 James Convict xvii, 
A narrow norse-path across the downs. 1824 Scott St. 
Ronan'sxx, The *horse-road which winded down the valley. 
1876 Bancroft Hist. U. S. II. xlii. 570 Trees had been 
blazed ail the way for a 'horse road'. 1869 C Gibbon R. 
Gray xxxi, With a coarse *horse-rug rolled in a bundle on 
his shoulder. 1635 in Crt. $ Times Chas. I (1848) I. 63 
You must add five victuallers, and as many *borse-ships. 

1836 Penny Cycl. V. 225/1 There is a + horse-track across 
the well-known pass of Sty Head to Wasdale. 1836-48 B. 
D. Walsh Aristoph. iqi note, 200 cavalry in *hor;,e trans- 
ports. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. (1510) 233/2 Theyr cotes, 
theyrarmure, sheldes, *hors trappure. .all was wbyte hertes. 

1837 Dickens Pickw. Iii, Immersing Mr. Stiggins's head in 
a * horse-trough full of water. 

d. Carried, drawn, or worked by a horse or by 
horse-power, as horse-barge, -broom, -burden, -cap- 
stan, -cart, -drill, -gin, -harrow, -pack, -railroad, 
-rake (hence horse-rake vh., horse- raking), -roller, 
-shaft, -sled, -tram, -wain, -whim, etc. 

1858 Simmonds Diet. Trade, * Horse-barge, one towed by 
horses on a canal or narrow river. 189a J. Lucas tr. Kalm s 
England 412 The *horsebreak is much used here to plough 
and clean away the weeds, a 1400 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 353 
Euerych *horse-burdene of fresh fysh. 1774 Abigail Adams 
in y. Adams' Fam. Lett. (1876) 34 About two hundred men, 
preceded by a *horsecart. 1736 in N. Eng. Hist. $ Gen. 
Register (1869) XXIII. 159 My Saddle horse which I usually 
Ride, and my part of the *Horse Chair, and Tackling. 1770 
J. R. Forster tr. Katm's Trav. N. Amer. (1772) II. 327 
The governor-general and a few of the chief people in town 
have coaches, the rest make use of horse-chairs. 1886 T. 
Hakdy Mayor Casterbr. xxiv, The new-fashioned agricul- 
tural implement called a *horse-drilI . 1881 Ravmond M ining 
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Gloss. , * Horse-gin, gearing for hoisting by horse-power. 
1523 FnzHEKB. Husb. % 15 The harrowe is good to breake 
the greatte clottes..and then the *horse-harowes to come 
after, to make the ctottes small. # 1791 Gent I. Mag. LXI. it. 
719 Capt. Lloyd, of Kiltgwyn. .invented, about eight years 
ago, a horse-harrow. 1696 Lond. Gaz. No. 3238/4 A * Horse- 
Pack of Goods lost or mislaid. 1858 O. W. Holmes Aut. 
Brenkf.l. vii. (1891) 165^ Busy Camhridge Street with its 
iron river of the *horse»railroad. 1892 Aberdeen (S. Dakota) 
Sun 34 Nov. 6/5 The loogest horse-railroad in the world 
runs from Buenos Ayres to San Martin.. the distance being 
about fifty miles. 182a J. Flint Lett Amer. 17 A *horse 
rake has beeo recently invented. 1887 1. R. Lady's Ranche 
Life Montana 95 If people tried *horse-raking when they 
are ordered carriage exercise, they would get a little of the 
latter. 1848 Thoreau Maine W. (1894) 37 A *horse-s!ed 
made of saplings. 1895 Daily News 39 Oct 3/7 The 
lessees of the present *horse trams, c 1000 /Elpric Gloss. 
in Wr.-Wulcker 140/4 Carpentum,currus, *horswa;n. 1838 
Soames Anglo Sax. Ck. (ed» 3) 383 To travel about in 
a horse-wain. 

e. Mounted upon a horse or horses ; used by or 
for the service of mounted soldiers; as horse- 
armoury, -arms t -artillery , -barrack , -bowman, 
-camp, -dragoon , -forces, -grenadier, -lancer, -officer , 
f -petrel, -quarters, -soldier -troop, -trooper \ etc. ; 
performed on horseback, as horse-exercise. 

1766 Ej*tick London IV. 343 The *horse-armoury is a little 
eastward of the White Tower. 1688 Lutt«ell Brief Rel. 
{1857) I.457 T fle Dutch.. are getting ready . .saddles and 
*horse armes. 184a Penny Cycl. XX11I. 510/1 Should the 
enemy's line become disordered, the *horse-artillery gallops 
up to within range of grape-shot, and completes the victory. 
182a in Cobbett Rur. Rides 11885) 1. 92 The first thing you see 
. . is a splendid *horse-barrack on one side of the road. 1840 
Thirlwall Greece liii. VII. 20 Alexander.. sent the *horse- 
bowmeo forward to recoonoitre. 171a Lond. Gaz. No. 
5000/2 Threescore *Horse Dragoons. 1807 Coleridge Lett, 
to Vary 11 Sept. (1895) 515, 1 have.. received such manifest 
benefit from "horse-exercise. 163a J. Lee Snort Sure. 38 
Their *horse-forces are raised both from among the Gentne 
and the common people. 170a Lond. Gaz. No. 3807/1 First 
a Troop of *Horse-Granadiers, Knight Marshal's Men, 
Kettle-Drum. 173* A nn. Reg. 67 The trial of the horse- 
grenadier for imprisoning Mr. Rainsford. i8« Hist. Eur. 
in Ann. Reg. 106/1 A body of Polish * Horse-lancers. 1716 
Lond. Gaz. No. 5472/3 The Westminster Troop of *Horse- 
Militia. 1709 Steele Tatler No. 17 n The same Man 
pretended to see in the Style, that it was an * Horse-Officer. 
18*3 Spirit Pub. Jrnls. (1824) 210 Every horseman on the 
road, with the *horse-patrot. .scampered after him. 1844 
Ld. Broucham Brit. Const, xix. % 3 (1862) 325 The horse 
patrol put an end to highway robbery near London. 1580 
Hollybano Trcas. Fr. Tong., Poictrailde Ckeval, a *Horse 
petrell. 1641 Evelyn Diary 8 Aug., I din'd in the *Horse 
quarters with Sir Rob. Stone and his Lady, a 1674 Claren- 
don Hisl. Reb. xv. § 141 It [HochstradeJ is always a Horse- 
quarter in the Winter Season, who use great licence. 1849 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. Hi. 1. 294 The dragoon.. has since 
hecome a mere *horse soldier. 1600 Dvmmok / reland (1 843) 
32 The rest of the *horse troopes fell in before the reare- 
warde. 1661 Barriffe's Mil. Discip. {title-p.), Instructions 
for the exercising of the Cavalry of *Horse Troopers. 

f. objective and objective genitive, as horse- 
breeder, -catcher, -dealer, -feeder, -gelder, -jobber, 
-painter, -seller, -stealer, -tamer, -trader, -trainer, 
-waterer, etc. ; horse-boiling, -breeding, -broking, 
-clipping, -docking, -duffing, -hitching, -owning, 
-slaughtering, -taming, etc., sbs. and adjs. 

1898 Westm. Gaz. 32 Jan. 7/2 Horse-slaughtering and 
* horse-boiling establishments. 1607 M arkham Caval. 1.(1617) 
54 Advising all *Horsebreeders and Horsemen whatsoever. 
1890 Bolorewood Col. Reformer (1891) 260, 1 should begin 
to think there was something in *horse-breeding after alL 
1889 The County xxii ; Mrs. Stuart .. does a good bit of 
*horse-broking in a quid way. 1740 Hist. Jamaica vii. 170 
No common * Horse -catcher shall ride or drive in any 
Savannah, without giving 100/. Bond. 1761 J. Thompson 
{title) The Complcat * Horse-dealer ; or, Farriery made plain 
and easy. 1865 W. G. Palgravr Arabia I. 36 Their trade 
is.. a little in the *horse-dealing tine. 1895 Daily News 
22 Oct. 6/4 Fined for *Horse Docking. 1888 Bolohewooo 
Robbery under Arms I. i. 9 Poaching must be some- 
thing like cattle and *horse duffing. 155a Huloet, *Horse- 
feader, hippobotos. 1750 Phil. Trans. XLV1I. xu. 89 This 
phaeoomenon surprized, .the *horse-flayerwho attended me. 
1593 Nottingham Rec. IV. 239 William Vates, *horsegelder. 
179S Sporting Mag. V. 49 A number of *horse jobbers were 
there. 1890 Bolorewood Cot. Reformer(iSgi) 279 Drawing 
forth . . encomiums from the *horse-loving .. ColoneL 1810 
Sporting Mag. VI. 157 Stubbs, the prince of *horse-painters. 
155a Huloet, *Horse seller, hippoplanus. Ibid., *Horse 
stealer, hippplegus. 1600 Shaks. A. V. L. in. iv. 25 Yes, 
I thinke he is not a picke purse, nor a horse-stealer. 1530 
Palsgr. 232/2 *Hurse tamer, domptevr de chettavlx. 
1859 Art Taming Horses i. 3 Mr. Rarey . .as an invincible 
Horse-Tamer. 1836-48 B. D, Walsh Aristoph. 365 note* 
Patlas, the *hnrse-taming goddess of frowns. 187a Daily 
News 2 Aug., Goodwood, as a *horsewaterer phrased it, is 
a * quality * meeting. 

g. instrumental, as horse-bitten, -drawn, -nibbled, 
-raised adjs. ; horse-tower, -towing. 

1677 Lond. Gaz. No. 1238/4 The further shoulder full of 
spots, having been * Horse-bitten. 1638-48 G. Daniel Ectog- 
v. 106 *Horse-rais'd Hyppocrene. 1783 Rules for Barge- 
masters etc 9 No such *horse-tower shall take, for the 
towing of aoy barge, more than the usnat price. 1795 A ct 35 
Geo. J 1^ c. 106 Preamble, la making *Hors% Towiog-Paths. 

h. attrib. Like a horse, or like that of a horse, 
horse-like ; hence coarse, unrefined : in construction 
sometimes approaching an adj. ; horse face (hence 
horse-faced adj.), horse joke, language, mouth, smile, 
vein. See also Horse-laugh, Horse-play, 

1630 Davenant Just Hal. 11. Dram. Wks. 1872 I. 227 See 
his horse veins, th* are targe as conduit pipes. 167a Josselvn 



New Eng. Rarities 99 The Men are somewhat Horse Fac'd. 
1681 Otway Soldiers Fort. v. i, With a Horse-face, a great 
ugly head. 1748 Richakdson Clarissa (1811) III. lxii. 356 
She prims up her horse-mouth. 1845 Disraeli Sybil (1863) 
213 Here he [ Tadpole] broke into a horse smile. 1865 Pali 
Malt G. No. 208. 3/1 A vulgar, insolent horse-joke. 

27. Special combs. : a. horse aloes (see qnot.) ; 
horse arm {Mining), that part of a horse-whim 
to which horses are attached ^Cassell); horse- 
billiards, a game played on board ship with 
wooden disks, on a diagram chalked oti the deck ; 
horse- boot, a leather covering for the hoof and 
pastern of a horse designed to protect them against 
over - reaching or interfering; horse - bridge, a 
bridge for horses to pass over ; horse-bucket (see 
quot.) ; horse-butcher, a man who kills horses, 
esp. for food ; so horse-butchery ; horse-cadger 
a horse-coper; horse-chanter = Chanter sb. 1 7; 
so horse-chanting; horse-clipper, a man who 
clips horses ; a pair of shears used in clipping 
horses; + horse-coal (see quot.^ ; horse-doctor, 
one who treats the diseases of horses ; so horse - 
doctoring ; horse-drench, a draught of medicine 
administered to a horse ; also, a horn or other 
vessel by which it is administered ; horse-fettler, 
a man who 1 fettles * or attends to horses in a coal- 
mine (Heslop Northumb. Gloss. 1893); horse- 
fight, (a) a fight on horseback ; (b) a fight between 
horses ; horse-furniture, the trappings of horses ; 
horse-gang = horse-walk (Heslop Northumb. Gloss. 
1893) ; horse-gentler (local), a horse-tamer or 
breaker ; horse-holder, a slinging frame for hold- 
ing unruly horses while being shod, or for sup- 
porting sick or disabled horses (Knight Diet. Aleck. 
1875); f horse-holy a. (cf. 'as holy as a horse' 
25 a) ; horse-hook, an iron hook on a railway 
carriage or truck by which a horse may be 
attached to draw it ; horse-iron (see Horse v. 1 1 ) ; 
horse- knacker, one who bnys np old or worn- 
out horses, and slaughters them for their com- 
mercial products ; f horse -knave = Horse-boy ; 
horse - lease — Horse - gate 2 5 -j- horse - lede, 
horsemen ; f horse marshal, one who has the 
charge or care of horses ; a horse-doctor ; f horse- 
match, a race between two horses ; f horse-meal, 
a dry meal withont drink, such as a horsed is; 
horse-milliner (qna.si-arch>\ one who snpplies 
ornamental trappings for horses ; t horse-mithri- 
date, an antidotal medicine for horses; horse- 
monger, a dealer in horses ; + horse - nest = 
Mare's nest ; horse-nightcap, grimly humorous 
for a hangman's halter ; horse -pew, a large pew 
with high sides, = Horse-box 2 ; horse-pick, 
-picker, a hooked instrument, sometimes forming 
part of a pocket knife, used for removing a stone 
from a horse's foot ; horse-piece, a large piece of 
whale's blubber ; esp. a tough piece put under the 
pieces to be cut in order to protect the edge of the 
knife; horse pistol, a large pistol carried at 
the pommel of the saddle when on horseback ; 
f horse-plea, a sort of special plea for delaying 
the cause and carrying it over the term ; horse- 
post, a letter-carrier who travels on horseback; 
postal delivery by means of such carriers ; horse- 
protector, a spiral spring for reducing the strain 
upon a horse in starting a vehicle ; horse-rough, a 
calk fitted to a horse's shoe to prevent slipping on 
frozen ground; horse-run (see quot.); + horse- 
running = Horse-raclng ; horse-sickness, a dis- 
temper incident to horses in tropical countries ; 
+ horse-smith, a farrier ; horse-steps = Horse- 
block 1 ; horse-towel, a coarse towel, hung on 
a roller, for general use ; a jack-towel ; horse- tree 
(see quots, 1787 and 1828); horse-trot (U.S.); 
a trotting match ; t horse -twitcher (see quot.) ; 
horse-walk, the path which a horse follows in 
working a machine, as a gin, whim, etc. ; horse- 
watcher (Horse- racing), one who watches the 
performances of raciug horses and calculates their 
chances for particular races ; horse -wrangler, in 
the Western U.S. a herder having charge of a string 
of ponies. 

1881 Syd. Soc. Lex., Aloi caballina, caballine, *hon,e, 
or fetid aloes. # An inferior variety . . at one time used in 
veterinary medicine. .. It is black, opaque, dull in fracture, 
and very nauseous. 187a 'Mark Twain' Jnnoc. Abr. iv, 

* Horse, billiards is a fine game. 1897 — More Tramps 
Abr. iv. 1637 in N. Riding Rec. IV. 69 Not repairing the 

* horse-bridge near by Button Oak. 1647 Mass. Colony Rec. 
{1854) III. 1 13 There shalbe a sufficyent horsbridge made on 
the riuer neere Watertowne Milt. 1791 R. Mvlne Rep. 
T/iames I sis 50 Towing path on South side requires two 
horse-bridges. 1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bfc., 'Horse- 
buckets, covered buckets for carrying spirits or waier in. 
1815 Sporting Mag. XLVI. 19 A *horse-butcher's cart draws 
up. 1896 Westm. Gaz. 28 July 10/1 There are. .at least 200 
horse-butcher shops in Pans. 189a Daily News 2 Mar. 5/4 
In the year 1866 the then Prefect of the Seine ..authorized 



the first *horse butchery in Paris. # 1866 Westm. Rev. April 
380 A combination of a Yorkshire *horse-cadger and a 
Whitechapel bully. 1835 Sin G. Stephen Adv. Search 
Horse v. 71 tveii the knavery of a professed *horse- 
chaunter is at fault to hide it 1841 J. T. Hewlett Parish 
Clerk II. 7 The mysteries of horse-couping, *horse-chanting. 
155a Will of R. Turke (Somerset Ho.\ Cooles which are 
brought to London on horsback called *Horse cooles. 167a 
J. Lacv Dumb Lady 1. Dram. Wks. a 875) 25, I understand 
myself to be a great *horse-doctor, sir. 1783 Lond. Gaz. 
No. 6139/3 Rope Dancers, Horse-Doctors, Poppet-Sh ewers. 
1607 Shaks. Cor. 11. i. 129 The most soueraigne Prescription 
. .of no better report then a * Horse-drench. x6ox R. John- 
son Kingd. Commw. (2603) 58 The Persians have some- 
time prevailed in *horse-fights. 1897 Edin. ReiK Oct. 304 
Savage horse- fights, and sombre legends of Lapland witcn- 
women. 1613 Puachas Pilgrimage (1614^ 654 All his *horse- 
furniturne ♦ ♦ were of Gold. 1851 M avne Rbio Scalp Hunt. 
xxvi, They strip (he animals, and bring away their horse- 
furniture. 1889 Hissey Tour in Phaeton 140 Over a house 
..we read the inscription * *horse-gentler\ 1589 Nashe 
Almond for Parrnt 18 a, This *hors-holy father preaching. 
1750 Blanc k ley Naval Expos., * Horse Irons, used by the 
Caulkers, wheu they cannot come at a Seam with their 
common Irons, c 1850 [see Horse v. ii). c 1300 Havelok 
1019 It ne was non *horse-knaue. 1390 Gower Conf. 1 1. 48, 
I must nedes sue her route ♦. And am but as her horse 
knave. 1887 E . Gilliat Forest Outlaws 235 More I heard, 
mostly from Alan her horse-knave. 1721 Lond, Gaz. No. 
593 0/3 A Fishpond and * Horse- Lease in the Common. 
c iaos Lav- 23012 His wepnen and his weden & his *hors- 
ledeo. 1508 Kenneoie Fly ting- w. Dunbar 475 A *horse 
marschalt thou call the at the mute. 1670 Ray Prov., 
Scott. Prov. 296 Unskild mediciners and horsemarshels. 
1632 Sanoerson Serm. 1. 299 Who can reasonably say, that 
*horse-matches..are in themselves wholly unlawful? X707 
Lond. Gaz. No. 4371/4 Two Horse Matches will be run for 
cn Wakefield out- wood . . for Two Plates. 1760 C. Johnston 
Chrysal II. I. ii. 12 *Horse-meals .. are enough to choak 
human creatures ! a 1770 Chatte«ton Balade Charitie 

g6 in Rowley Poems (1778) 207 The *horse«millanare his 
ead with roses dighte. 1829 W. Irving Conq. Granada 
Ixxvii. (1850) 417 Saddlers and harness-makers and horse- 
milliners, also, were there. 1614 M arkham Cheap Husb. 1* 
i. (1668) 7 Give him . .2 spooofuls of Diapente, or such like, 
which is called *Horse-Mithridatc a 1400 Octouian 836 
What thenkest dow be an *horsmonger? *i4*5 Yoc- » n 
Wr.-Wulcker 650/18 Hie mango t a horsemownger. 1^83 
Stanyhurst AZneis To Rdr. (Arb.) 14 Soom grammatical 

Eullet .. would stand clocking agaynst mee, as thogh hee 
ad found an * horse nest a 1639 Breton Sch. Fancie U879) 
6 (D.) To laugh at a horse nest, And whine too like a boy. 
1593 Bacchus Bountie io Hart. Misc. (Park) 1 1. 304 His very 
head so heavie, as if it had beene harnessed in an *horse- 
oightcap. 1681 Dial. Oxford Part. 11. 28 He better de- 
serves to go up Holborn in a Wooden Chariot, and have a 
Horse Night-Cap put on at the farther end. 1778 Learning 
at a Loss 11. 24 He. .began digging his Jaw-bone wiih his 
* Horse-picker., as if it had been the Hoof of the Animal. 
1840 F. D. Bennett Whaling Voy. II. 211 The blubber is. . 
cut with spades into slips, or '* horse-pieces', which, (after 
ihey have beeo * minced * . .upon an elevated block of w ood, 
termed the * horse") [etc]. 1874 C. M. Scammon Marine 
Mammals 119 The fat [of the sea elephant! . . is cut into 
1 horse-pieces , about eight inches wide, and twelve to fifteen 
tong. 1704 Lond. Gaz. No. 4055/4 One Pair of *Horse Pistols. 
18x4 Scott Wav. xxxix, Discharging one of his horse- 
pistols at the battlements. 1 796 J . Anstey Pleader's Guide 
(1803) 116 Of *Horsepleas, traverses, demurrers. Jeofails, 
imparlances and Errors. 1668 Lond. Gaz. No. 304^ A new 
*Horse-Post is setled, to carry Letters twice every week 
between Exeter and Lawnslon. 1711 Ibid. No. 4866/1 Any 
Offender .♦ that shall presume to .. employ any Foot-Post, 
H orse-Post, or Packet-Boat. 1887 Pall Mall G. 3 Sept. 5/1 
The ** Horse Protector*, only just introduced into ibis 
country . . consists of a series of spring coils of great strength 
connecting the vehicle with the traces of the horses. 1848-67 
Gwilt Archit. Gloss., * Horse-run. a contrivance for draw- 
ing up loaded wheelbarrows of soil from the deep cuttings 
. .by the help of a horse, which goes backwards and for- 
wards instead of rouod, as in a horse-gin. 1601 Holland 
Pliny II. 490 Those *horse-runners they called Celeres. 
1504 Ld. Treas. Acc. Scott, in Pitcairn CWw. Trials I. *i2i 
I He wan fra pe King 00 *hors-rynnyng, xxviiijj. 1601 
, Holland Pliny 1. 222 The horses, .who had woon the price 
in the horse-running at Veij. 1885 Manch. Exam. 13 June 
5/3 * Horse-sickness is one of the drawbacks of these fat 
plains. 1897 Marv Kincslev W.Africa 637 The horse- 
sickness and tsetse fly .. occur as soon as you get into the 
forest behind the littoral region. 1580 Hollvbano Treas. 
Fr. Tong, Vn Mareschal, a Ferrier, a *horse smith. 1828 
Craven Dial., * Horse-steps, steps for the convenience of 
mounting a horse, a hnrse-hlock. 1861 J. G. Shepfard Fall 
Rome xiii. 744 The rough *horse-towel which bump on 
a roller before the door. 1787 W. Marshall Sorfolk Gloss. 
(E. D. S.), *Horse-irec, whippin; or swingletree. 1828 
Craven Dial., Horse-tree, the beam 00 which timber is 
ptaced previous to sawing. i88a Burdette Life of W. 
Penn viii. 134 The agricultural *horse-trot of the county 
fair. 1858 O. W. Holmes Aut. Breakf.-t. (1865^ 13 Horse- 
racing is not a republican institution ; *horse-trottin§ is. 
1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey) s.v. Barnacle, Among Farriers, 
Barnacles, * H orse-twitchers, or Brakes, are Tools put on 
the Nostrils of Horses, when they will not stand quietly to 
be Shoo'd, Blooded, or Dress'd of any sore. 1807 Vancouver 
Agric. Devon (1813) 124 Lord Clifford has erected a thrash- 
ing machine ihe*hor»e-walk of which is 28 feet in diameter. 
1894 Asiley 50 Years Life II. 303 Meeting any of the 
numerous touts and * horse-watchers. 1894 Daily News 10 
Sept. 3/1 The horse- watchers were, however, wrong, and the 
real spin was decided on Friday. 1888 Century Mag. Apr. 
851/2 There are two herders, always known as "horse- 
wranglers'— one for the day and one for the night. 

b. In names of animals (sometimes denoting a 
large or coarse kind, sometimes with the sense of 
'infesting horses*): horse-ant, a large species of 
nnt ; horse -bo t, the larva of the horse-bee or bot- 
fly ((Estrusequi): see Boti ; horse-conch, a large 
shell-fish (Strombus gigas) ; horse-crab =xHoK8E- 
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SHOE-crab ; f horse-eel - House-leech ; horse^ 
emmet ~ horse-ant; horse-finch, a local name 
of the chaffinch (Swainson Prov. Names Birds) ; 
horse-lark, name in Cornwall for the corn bunting 
(Swainson) ; t horse-marten, ' a kind of large 
bee ' (Johnson, citing Ains worth) ; horse-masher, 
-musher = next (a); horse -match, -matcher, 
loeal names for two different birds : (a) the Stone- 
chat or Wheatear {Saxicola cenanthc) ; (b) the Red- 
backed Shrike (Lanius collnrio) ; horse-mussel, 
a large and coarse kind of mussel of the genus 
Modiola\ also a freshwater mussel, Unto or Ano- 
donta; horae-amatch^ horse-match (a); horse- 
sponge, the commercial bath-sponge (Spongia 
equina)) found in the Mediterranean; horse- 
stinger, a popular name for the Dragon-fly ; 
horse- thrush, local name for the missel thrush 
(Swainson) ; horse-tick =■ Horse-fly ; f horse- 
whale, the walrus; horse-winkle, the common 
periwinkle (Littorina littorea); horse-worm, a 
'worm* or maggot infesting horses, as the larva of 
the common bot-fly. 

17a! BaAOLEY PAilos. Acc. Wks. Nat. 132 There are 
several sorts of Ants, some of which are larger than our 
common House Flies; these are call'd *Horse-Ants. 1747 
Gould Eng. Ants 2 ttote, They [Hill Ants] are also called 
Horse Ants, or Hipporayrraaces probably on Account of 
their being superior in Size to the other species. 1815 
Kirbv & Si\ Entomol. I. viii. 230 Auts will sometimes plant 
their colonies in our kitchens (\ have known the horse-ant, 
Formica mfa, do this). 1 744-50 \V. Ellis Mod. Husbandm. 
IV. 1. 132 (E. D.S.) If the fly, dar, or *horse-bee should 
happen to blow your sheep. 1885 C. F. Holder Marvels 
Anim. Life 85 The hermit-crab, .that hauled about a shell 
of the *horse conch, c 1400 Maunoey. (Roxb.) xxi. 98 J>are 
er in be lowgh *hors iles of wonderfull greteness. 1483 Cat A. 
Angl. 189/2 An Horse ele [v. r. ey\\t] sanguis-suga. 1755 
Johnson, *Horseemmet, ant of a large kind. 1885 Swain- 
son Prov. Names Birds 9 Wheatear {Saxicola anantAe).. 
Horse smatch, or Horse musher. Ibid. Index, *Horse 
masher. 1736-53 AiNswoaTM Lett. Diet., The *horse match 
(bird), cenanlAe. 1848 Zoologist VI. 2290 The red-backed 
shrike is in Gloucestershire] a 'French magpie' or a 
'horse match'. 1879 Jefferies Wild Life in S. Co. x. 
159 *Horse-matchers or stonechats also in summer often 
visit the rickyard. 188a — Bevis HI. vi. 85 The horse- 
matcher is the bold hedge-hawk or butcherbird. 1626 
Bacon Sylva $ 875 The great *horse-Mussle, with the fine 
shell, that breedeth in Ponds, do.. gape and shut as the 
oysters do. 1661 J. Chilohey Brit. Bacon. 178 In the 
Rivers Dee and Done is.. a shel-fish called the Horse- 
Muskle, in which there grow Pearls, as Orient as the best. 
1791 Statist. Acc. Scoil. t Lanark. II. 179 (Jam.) A large 
bivalvular shell-fish known here by the name of the horse- 
muscle .. in some of them are found small pearls. 177a 
Aim. Reg. 207 Large insects, about the size of a *horsc- 
stinger. ^893 K. Alfred Oros. L i. § 15 For baem *horsc- 
hwselum, for Sacra hie habba5 swibe se)>ele ban od hiora 
tobum. 1598 Hakluyt Voy. I. 5 For the more commoditie 
of fishing of horsewhales. 1863 Kingsley Water-Bob. vii. 
275 Right whales and horse- whales. 

c. In names of plants, fruits, etc. (often denoting 
a large, strong, orcoarsektnd : cf. similarnse of A'osz- 
in German, in Roszveilchen, etc.) : horse-balm, a 
strong-scented labiate plant of the North American 
genus Collinsonia, with yellowish flowers (Webster 
1 864) ; horse-bane, name for species of (Enanthe, 
esp. (E. Phellandrium, supposed to cause palsy in 
horses ; horse-bean, a coarse variety of the com- 
mon bean, used for feeding horses and cattle ; horse- 
beech, the Hornbeam (see Beech 2) ; horse-blob, 
local name of the Marsh Marigold (Caltha palus- 
tris); horse-bramble, local name of the wild 
rose (W. Marshall Norfolk II. Gloss. 1 787) ; horse- 
brier, 1 the common greeubrier or cat-brier of N. 
America,»SV////A# rotitndifolia\Cent.Dict.) ; horse- 
cane, the Great Ragweed of N. America, Ambrosia 
trifida {Syd. Soc. Lex. 1886) ; horse-cassia, a legu- 
minous tree {Cassia tnarginata or Cathartocarpits 
marginatus), bearing long pods containing a purga- 
tive pulp used in the East Indies as a medicine for 
horses (Webster 1864); f horse-chare, an old name 
for Germander {Teacrium Ckamsedrys) ; horse- 
cress, local name for Brooklime ( Veronica Becca- 
bunga) ; horse-cucumber (see quot.) ; horse- 
daisy, the Ox-eye Daisy (see Daisy 2) ; f horse- 
elder, corrupt form of Horseheal, elecampane ; 
horse-eye, horse-eye bean, the seed of the Cow- 
age (Alucuna prttriens), a West Indian leguminous 
plant ; also that of Dolickos Lablab ; horse-fennel 
(see Fennel) ; + horse-flower, a species of Cow- 
wheat (Melampyrum arvense) ; f horse-gall, an 
old name for Erylhrxa Centaureum ; horse - 
gentian, -ginseng, a North American caprifolia- 
ceous plant of the genus Triostcum, having a bitter 
root ; horse-gog, local name for different varieties 
of plum, having a harsh taste ; horse-gowan, name 
given in Scotland to the Ox-eye Daisy and other 
large composites with similar flowers j horse - 
gram, a leguminous plant (Dolichos biflorus) 
grown in India as food for horses; horse-jag, 
-Jug (aft*/.) = Horse-pllm 1 ; horse-knob, -knop, 



-knot (dial.), the head of the Knapweed, also the 
plant itself ; horae-nettle, a North American weed 
of the nightshade family (Solatium carolinense) ; 
horse -pars ley, a large-leaved umbelliferous plant, 
Smyrnium Olnsatmm (Prior Plant-n. 1879) ; 
f horse-pear, ? a large or coarse variety of pear ; 
horse -pipe, local name for several species oi Equi- 
selum or Horsetail; horse -poppy — horse-fennel ; 
horse-purslane, a West Indian plant, Trianlhema 
monogyna (Webster 1 S 2 S) ; horse-sorrel, the Water- 
dock, Rumex Hydrolapathum ; horse-sugar, a 
shrtib (Symplocos tinctoria) found in the southern 
United States, also called sweelleaf, the leaves of 
which are used as fodder (Webster 1864) ; horse- 
thistle, + {a) an old name for ' Wild Endive' or 
Succory {Cichorium Inly bus), and for Wild Lettuce 
(Lactuca virosa) ; (b) a thistle of the genus Cirsiu/u 
(sometimes reckoned a subgenus o(Cnicus) (Miller 
Plant-n. 1884); f horse -thyme, Turner's name 
for Wild Basil (Calamintha Clinopodium) ; horse- 
tongue, (a) the shrub Ruscus tfypoglossum (^= 
Double-tongue 2); (b) the HartVtongue Fern 
(Miller Plant-n.) ; horse-vetch = Hokseshoe- 
vetch (Webster 1828); horse-violet, loeal name 
for the Dog-violet, in Essex, etc.; horse-weed, 
name for two North American plants, Erigeron 
canadensis (N. O. Composite), also called butter- 
weed (now frequent in England), and Colli nsonia 
canadensis (N.O. Labiatx), also called horse-mint 
(Miller Plant-n.) ; horse-wellgrass {Sc.) « horse- 
cress (cf. well-grass, watercress) (Jam.) ; f horse- 
willow = Horsetail 2 ; horse-wood, name for 
various West Indian shrubs or trees of the genus 
Calliandra. 

1894 Harper's Mag. Mar. 562, I passed a luxuriant clump 
of. . *horse-balm. 1818 Wit Aering's Brit. PI. (ed. 6), P/tel/an- 
drium aquaticum . . Water Hemlock, or *Horsebane. 1707- 
ia Mobtimer Husb. (J.), Only the small *horsebean is pro- 
pagated by the plough. 1787 Winter Syst. Husb. 253 
A bushel of horse beans weighed sixty four pounds. 181 1 
Sporting Mag. XXXV I II. 137 A fricasee of horse-heans. 
1731 Gray in PAil. Traits. XXXVII. 36 It was that Sort of 
Wood they call *Horse-Beech. i8ai Clare Vill. Minstr. 
1 1. 120 The *horse-blob swells its^ golden ball. 1597 
Gerabde Herbal App., *Horsechire is Germander. 1879 
BaiTTEN & Holland Plant-n. y * Horse Cress, Veronica 
Beccabttnga.—JL. Yks. One of its French names is Cresson 
du cAeval. 1707-12 Mortimer Husb. (J.), The *horse- 
cucumber is the large green cucumber, and the best for the 
table, green out of the garden. 1597 Gerarde Herbal App., 
*Horselder is Euula campana. 1700 W. King Trans- 
actioneer 23 The Second sort of Bean is called the *Horse 
Eye-Bean, for its resemblance to the Eye of that Beast by 1 
reason of a Hilus almost surrounding it. 1707 Sloane 
Jamaica I. 179 Horse-eye Bean.. of a light-brown colour, j 
with a black ledge or hilus almost round them, looking 
something like a horses eye, whence the name. 1750 G. 
Hughes Barbadoei 215 A large downy pod inclosing from I 
one to three heans, called Horse-Eyes. 1578 Lyte Dodoens 
ii. xiv. 163 Of *Horse floure or Cowe wheatc.They call ! 
this herbc.in Brabant Peertsbloemen : that is to say, 
Horse floure. a 1500 Gl. Stoane 5 in Sax. Leecful. III. 
333/1 *Horsegalle, centanrea minor. 1864 Webster, 

* Horse-gentian ..called also fever-wort. 1842 Harov in 
Proc. Berzu. Nat. Club II. No. 10. 16 The corn-feveifew 
. .the great ox-eye. .and the corn-chamomile. .have been, in 
Berwickshire, denominated *horse-gowans, and in Northum- 
berland white-gowlons. 1886 A. H. Church Food^ Grains 
India 162 *Horsc-Grain, this species of Dolichos is either 
suberect or twining in habit. 1886 CAesAire Gloss., * Horse- 
Jug, or Aorse plum y a small red plum. 1730-6 Bailey (folio), 
* Horse-Knobs, Heads of Knap-weed. 1876 WAitby Gloss., 
Horse-knobs,, .knob weed, or black knapweed, Centanrea 
nigra . 1674-91 Ray N. C\ Words 30 *Horseknops, Heads 
of Knapweed so called. 1868 Atrinson Cleveland Gloss., 
Horse-knops, the plant black knapweed. .Also called Hard- 
heads. i860 Bartlett Diet. A utcr. i^ed. 3), * Horse-Nettle. . . 
a plant well known for its orange yellow berries. 1657 
Beale in Phil. Trans. XLII1. 517 The croft Crab and 
white or red *Horse-pear do excel them and all others 
[for cider]. 1671 Ibid. VI. 2147 The Horse-pears.. the white 
and the red of several kinds, yield abundance of pleasant 
liquor. 178. Ann. Agric. IV. 431, Staff., * Horse-pipe, 
Bquisctum arvense. 1578 Lyte Dodoens v. ix. 559 Called 
..in Englishe, Great Sorrel, Water Sorrel, and * Horse 
Sorrel, c 1450 Herbal in MS, Douce 290 If. 142 Endive 
is an herbe Jrat som men callet *hors bistel. 1597 Geraroe 
Herbal App., Horse Thistle is wild Lettuce. 1548 Tlhner 
Names ofHerbes, Clinopodium. .may be called in englishe 

* horse Tyme, because it is like greate Tyme. 1562 — 
Herbal 11. 15 a, A Garland made of the leaues of *hors 
long. 1736-52 AiNswoRTiiZrt/.Z>/V/. (1783} \\,Hif>poglossum, 
..the herb horse-tongue, or tongue-wort. 1611 Cotgr., 
QueuS de clieval, Shaue-grasse, * Horse- willow, horse-taile. 
1756 P. Browne Jamaica 279 *Horse-wood or Hoop-wood. 
1 his shrub is very common in St. Mary's. 

Horse, v. [f. prcc. sb.] 

1. trans. To provide with a horse or horses ; to 
set on horseback. 

a 1 100 O. E. CAron. an. 881 J>aer ba war5 se here horsad 
a;fter bam gefeohte. Ibid. an. 1015 West Seaxe bugon. .& 
horsodon bone here, c 1330 R. Brunn e Chron. W ace (Rolls ) 
12715 Of pern alle last horsed he was. 1470-85 Malorv 
Art/tur t. xiv, Syre kay..lad his hors vnto syr gryflet & 
horsed hym ageync. 1582-8 Hist, fames VI (1804) 250 He 
suddainlye horsit himselff for saifftie of his lyric, and came 
furth of the village. 161 1 Coryat Crudities 80 Mar on of 
Turin, who horsed oure Company from Lyons to Turin. 
1688 in Gutch Coll. Cur. 1. 420 He horst a servant, and sent 
him with a Letter to the Bishop. 1799 Shekioan Pizarro 



Prol., Horsed in Cheapside. 1867 Freeman Norm. Conq. 
I. v. 324 The Danes horsed themselves and ravaged the 
whole western part of the shire. 

b. To furnish (a vehicle) with horses ; esp. to 
provide horses for carriages and coaches on a given 
length of road. Also transf, to provide the engine 
for a railway train. 

1755 Washington Lett. Writ 1889 1. 167 We set out with 
less than thirty carriages . . all of them strongly horsed. 
1809 Taunton Cases in Com. Pi, 50 On the road . . the 
separate Defendants horsed the separate stages. 18 12 Col. 
Hawker Diary (1893) I. 47 One Kitty Lockey, who horses 
the mail. 1842 P. Parley" s Ann. 111. 85 He immediately 
gave orders that his carriage should he horsed. 1888 Pall 
Mall G. 23 July 6/2 Twelve 16-pounder guns, horsed for 
service. 1897 Westm. Gaz. 30 Dec. 3/2 Thc North-Eastern 
again took up the 'horsing 1 — as the original agreement 
terms it— of the northern portion of the East Coast trium- 
virate, 

2. intr. To mount or go on horseback. 

c 1400 Destr, Troy 11044 Polidamas .. Horsit in hast. 1535 
Stewakt CrotuScot. 11. 234 King Loth thair lord.. sync 
horsit hes agane. 1661 Pepys Diary 19 Sept., Then we all 
horsed away to Cambridge. 1670-98 Lassels Voy, Italy 
I. 52 We dined, horsed, and went that night to Susa. 1853 

G. Iohnston Nat. Hist. E. Bord. 1. 90 He had to horse it 
with guides, and carry all necessaries. 

f 3. trans. To raise or hoist up. Obs, 
c 1460 Towueley MysU xxiit. 108 Stand nere, felows, and 
let se how we can hors oure kyng so fre. 1542 Ludlow 
CAurcAio. Acc. (Camden) 11 Item, for vj. peces of tymbere 
to horse the belles.. iijrf. 1613 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 
849 Three of them stole a horse.. but were therefore horsed 
on a Gibbet. 1637 T. Morton New Eng. Canaan (1883) 
202 If bee tread on the trapp hee is horsed up hy the legg, 
by meanes of a pole that starts up and catchcth him. 
b. Salt-making. (See quot.) 

1886 CAesAire Gloss., Horse, . . to set the lumps of salt 
upon the top of each other in the hothouse. 

4. To carry on a man's back or shoulders. 

c 1560 A. Scott Poems (S. T. S.) v. 58 Madynis . . hes their 
myn^onis on the streit To horss thaim quhair the gait is 
ruch. a 1680 Butler Bern, (it $g) II. 93 Horsing the deer 
on his own Back, and making off. 1780 A. Young Tour 
Ire/. II. 250 They send to the fair one's cabin to inform her 
that on the Sunday following 'she is to be horsed', that is 
carried on men's backs, a 1843 Southey Comrn.-p/. BA. 
IV. 563 [The] Irish custom of horsing a girl, and then 
hurling for her, that the winner may marry her. 

b. To elevate on a man's back, in order to be 
flogged ; hence, to flog. 

1563-87 Foxe^4. 4 M. (1596) 81 (R.) The capteine com- 
manded the child to be horsed up and scourged. 1647 
Needham Leve/Urs Lev. 13 He make the House of Lords 
horse one another, while 1 doe lash their Buttocks. 1767 

H. Brooke Fool 0/ Qual. (1859) 1. 232 (D.) Andrew was 
ordered to horse, and Frank to flog the criminal. 1822 
New MontAly Mag. V. 462 A judicious teacher, when he is 
compelled to punisn a wicked boy, horses him (as the phrase 
is) on the back of a dunce, a 1863 Thackeray Fatal Boots 
ii, The biggest boy .. horsed me— and I was flogged. 

+ 5. JVaut. Of a current, tide, etc. : To carry with 
force (a ship or its crew). Obs. 

1698 Fryer Acc. E. India $ P. 184 The Tides horsed us 
to the Northward, ' 1726 G. Roberts 4 Years Voy. 143 
A strong Lee Current, which we perceivM to horse us down 
to Leeward apace. 1726 Shelvocke Voy. round World 298 
We were in eminent danger of being horsed hy the current 
upon two rocks. 

6. Of a stallion : To cover (a mare). 

c 1420 [see Horsed 3]. 1530 Palsgr. 588/1 Your genet hath 
horsed my mare. 1605 A. Willet Genesis 319 The fashion 
is in Spaine to set before the mares, when they are horsed, 
the most goodly beasts. 1650 Bulwer AntAropomet. 209 
Mares, which they would not have horsed. 

7. To set astride, bestride, rare. 

1607 Skaks. Cor. 11. i. 227 Windowes are smother'd vp, 
Leades fiird,and Ridges hors'd With variable Complexions. 

8. Natit. To drive or urge at work unfairly or 
tyrannically; also (workmen's s/ang), 'to work to 
death to out-work. 

1867-4// Year Round ^3 July 59 (Farmer) To horse a man, 
is for one of two men who are engaged on precisely similar 
pieces of work to make extraordinary exertions in order to 
work down the other man. 

9. Hop-growing. (See quot.) 

1887 Kent. G/oss., Horse, to tie the upper branches of the 
hop-plant to the pole. 

flO. Horse away: to spend in a lottery. Obs. 
See House sb. 10 a. 

1731 Fielding Lottery Prol., Should we behold poor 
wretches horse away The labour of a twelvemonth in a day. 

11. Horse up: to drive (oakum) between the 
planks of a ship. 

£1850 Rudim. Navig. (Weale) 125 Horse iron, an iron 
fixed in a handle, and used with a beetle by caulkers, to 
Jwrse-up or harden in the oakum. 

12. Horse it : to charge for work before it is 
done: cf. Horse sb. 14 and 18. 

X857 N. <y Q. 2nd Scr. IV. 1 92/1 A workman 'horses it' 
when he charges for more work than be has really done. 

Horse, obs. f. Hoarse ; erron. f. Hause. 

Horse-back, horseback, sb, {adv.) 

fl. (hj7us,bae'k). The back of a horse. Obs. 

1484 Caxton Fables 0/ Poge iv, He sawe a fayr yong man 
on a horsbak. 1589 Marprel. Epit. Fiijb, They are no 
sooner on their horse hackes, then . . the horse [etc.]. 1595 
Shaks. John 11- i. 289 Saint George that swindg'd the 
Dragon, And ere since sit's on's horsebacke at mine Hostesse 
dore. 1688 R. Holme Armoury in. vii. 320/2 Water Bags, 
with the Leather under it which covers the Horse*Back. 
1704 N. N. tr. Boccalini's Advts.fr. Pamass. II. 219 So 
soon as he had alighted of his Horse-back. 
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2. (hjrjsbsek). esp. in Phrases. On horseback (+<x 
horseback), a. Sitting or riding on a horse ; b. of 
motion : (Mounting) upon a horse. So from, off 
horseback. 

a. 1390 Gower Con/. I. 260 This knight, whiche hoved 
and abode Emhuisshed upon horsebake. c 1400 Maundev. 
(1839) v « 5 8 Be tn * s Desert, no Man may go on Hors back. 
1523 Lo. Berners Froiss. I. xvii. 18 They are all a hors* 
backe. 1535 Coveroale Esther vi. 11 Aman . ; broughte 
him on horszbacke thorow the strete of the cite. 161 1 
Cotgr. s. v. Maladie, Diseases come a horsebacke, and 
returne oa foot. 1627 Lisanderff Col. 1. 21 Many of the 
chiefe courtiers were a horse-backe. 1667 Flavel Saint 
Indued (1754) 75 That such a beggar should ride 00 horse- 
back, and such a prince run after it on foot ! 2772 Smol- 
lett Humph. CI. 26 June, A couple of robbers a-horseback 
suddenly appeared. 2849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. iil I. 352 
In an age when even princesses performed their journeys 
on hors .back, 

b. 1*2489 Caxton Blanckardyn vil 28 The knyght 
mounted hastely on horshake. 25x3 More in Grafton 
Chron. (1568) II. 764 They found the king with his companie 
readie to leape on horsebacke. 2623 PuacnAS Pilgrimage 
(16 14) 420 Counterfeit shapes of men set on horseback. 2704 
N. N. tr. Boccalinpt Advts./r. Paruass. III. 175 A certain 
Great King., fell off Horse-back. 2724 De Foe Mem. 
Cavalier (1840) 269 The dragoons.. get a horseback. 2740 
tr. De Mouhy's Fort. Country Maid (.1741) II. 297 A Man 
just alighted from Horseback. 2809 CoaBKir PoL Reg. XV. 
xiL 429 Set a beggar 00 horse-back, and^ he'll ride to the devil. 
Mod, He had some difficulty in climbing on horseback. 

+ C. To horseback, (to monnt) upon horseback ; 
to horse. Obs. 

c 2435 Torr. Portugal 2466 To hors-back went thay in fere. 
C2500 Melusine liv. 331 He made to go to horsback hys 
brother and his x knightes. 2562 J. Heywooo Prov. <fr 
Epigr. (1867) 202 Then must she to horsbacke. 2594 R. 
Ashley tr. Loys le Roy % s Interchang. Var. Things 108 a, 
A stool to help him to horsback. 2607 Topsell Four-/. 
Beasts (1658) 240 Before you go to Horseback first stroke 
your Horse. 

d. Short for : Riding on horseback. 
2878 Geo. Eliot in Life (1885) III. 332 Mr. Lewes did 
once try horseback, some years ago. 

3. Geo/, (h^-jsbrek) A low and somewhat sharp 
ridge of gravel or sand ; a hog-back. U. S. 

2857 Thoreau Maine W. (2894) 390 There were singular 
long ridges hereabouts, called ' horsebacks \ covered •with 
ferns. 2884 G. Nash in Hist. Norfolk County (Mass.) 561/2 
The sharp, linear hills, called horse-hacks or kams. 

4. Coal Mining (A r ewc). 1 A portion of the roof 
or floor which bulges or intrudes into the coal.' 

2882 in Raymond Mining Gloss, a 2886 C M. Ingleby 
Ets. (2888) 45 What miners call a * horse's back which is 
an upheaviog of the strata which underlie the coal. 

6. at I rib. and Comb., as horseback-breaker, -ride, 
-riding; horseback-fashion adv. 

Horseback ride, riding, are expressions used chiefly in 
U.S.; in England, ride, riding are understood to be on 
horseback, unless otherwise expressed or implied, as 'a ride 
in a wagon ', ' a bicycle ride '. See Ride, Drive. 

2596 Shaks. 1 Hen. IV, it. iv. 268 This Hors-back-breaker, 
this huge Hill of Flesh. 2822 Col. Trimble in Open Court 
XI. 245 A horseback ride over the country. 2843 Marryat 
M. Violet xxxii, Seated, horseback-fashion, upon parallel 
low benches. 2878 G. Dcrant {title) Horseback Riding 
from a Medical Point of Vkw. 2884 CasselCs Encycl. Vict. 
s.v., The American use is to speak of the latter [i. e. driving 
in rx carriage or riding in an omnibus] as riding, distin- 
guishing the former as horseback-riding. 
B. adv. Short for on horseback. 

2727 S. Wesley in Eliza Clarke Susanna Wesley (1886) 
152 We can neither go afoot or horseback. 1756 Frances 
Brooke Old Maid Np. 26 r 22 Upon the Champion's entry 
horse-back, he burst into.. an immoderate fit of laughter. 
2890 Boldrewood Col. Reformer (1891) 129, I rode horse- 
back to the next stage. 

i Horse-belly. Obs. An old name for a retort 
or alembic of some kind. 

2660 tr. Paracelsus' Archidoxis 1. iv. 53 Let this he put 
in a Horse-belly to distil off all the moisture. 

t Horse -bier. Obs. [OE. horsbser, -ber, f. hors 
Horse + bser, bir, Bier.] A horse-litter. 

£00O tr. Bxda's Hist. rv. vii. [vl] (2890) 282 His horsbaer, 
be nine mon untrumne on barr. c 2205 Lav. 29598 Ich waes 
here ilad innc horse-bere. 2297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 3400 
thider he sede be wolde . . %if eny horsbere him wolde 
bere. 2387 Trkvisa Higden (Rolls) VII. 413 pe Kyng was 
i-leide on an horsbere. c 2440 Promp. Parv. 247/2 Horse- 
bere, lectica, bajulum. 2470-85 Malory Arthur iv. xii, 
Whan Accolon was dede, he lete sende hym on a horsbere.. 
vnto Caraelot. 2480 Caxton Chron. Eng. ccxliii. (2482) 289 
Thens he [the # deceased knight) was broujt to london vpon 
a hors bere with moche torche lyght. 

Ho'rse-block. 

1. A small platform, usually of stone, ascended by 
3 or 4 steps, for convenience in mounting a horse ; 
also a portable structure of wood, or the like, for 
the same purpose. 

1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp., Horse-block, in the manege. 
2798 Sporting Mag, XI. 79 Near the gate a horse block, for 
the cooveniency of mounting. 2854 Emerson Lett * Soc. 
Ainu, Poet. $ I mag. Wks. (Bohn) III. 243 The old horse- 
block in the yard. 2889 Constance F. Woolson Jupiter 
Lightx I 9 A horse-block with a flight of steps attached was 
brought, and placed in position for the visitor's descent. 

2. 'A square frame of strong boards, used by 
excavators to elevate the ends of their wheeling- 
planks * (Gwilt Archil. 1842-76). 

28*5 J. Neal Bro. Jonathan II. 22 Lolling about over 
the horse-blocks, timber, and shingles. 

3. Shipbuilding. 1 A grating or platform elevated 



above the deck at the height of the rail, for the use 
of the officers of the deck ' {Cent. Did.). 
Horse-boat. 

1. A ferry-boat for conveying horses or carriages. 
2592 Percivall Sp. Diet., Tafurea, a horse boate, Hip- 

Pagittm. 2665 Pepys Diary 31 July, The horse-boat could 
not get off on the other side the river to bring away the 
coach. 2755 Johnson, Horscboat, a boat used in ferrying 
horses. 2849 E. B. Eastwick Dry Leaves 22 In another 
. .boat, I embarked my horses. My horse-boat {etc.]. 

2. {U.S.) A boat drawn by a horse or horses. 
2828 Webster, Horscboat. .a boat moved by horses ; a new 

Species of ferry-boat. 

Horse-box. 

1. A closed carriage or vehicle for transporting 
horses by railway ; an enclosure for a horse to be 
slung into or conveyed in a vessel. 

1846 Tsee Box sb.i 12]. 2849 Sir F. Head Stokers <y 
Pokers iii. (1851) 41 Embarking in carriages, horse-boxes, 
and trucks. Mod. Railw. Time Table, Horse Boxes and 
Carriage Trucks are not conveyed hy these Trains. 

2. Humorously applied to large pews with high 
sides, formerly eommon, esp. in conn try churches. 

2884 Sat. Rev. 16 Aug., The interior is encumbered with 
huge horse-boxes, lined with mangy baize. 2892 P. G. 
Stone Archit. Antiq. Isle Wight 6 lo 2744 the pewing 
was re-arranged.. on the * horse-box ' principle. 

Ho*rse-boy. A boy employed to attend to 
horses ; a stable-boy. (Often contemptuous.) 

2563 Winjet Four scoir thre Quest, lxxiii. Wks. 2888 1. 122 
Except je will euiry lady in the land to be subdeuit to hir 
awin cuik or horsboy. 2627 Moryson /tin. u. 227 Though 
thereby their state hee no better then horseboyes. 2808 
Scott Mann. 11. xxvii, For three long years I bowed my 
pride, A horse-boy in his train to ride. 2847 Emerson 
Repr. Men, Napoleon Wks. (Bohn) I. 375 Every horse-boy 
and powder-monkey in the army. 

Ho'rse-bread. Bread made of beans, bran, 
etc. for the food of horses. 

Horse-hread is still in use in many parts of Europe. 

2467 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 406 That non Baker that shalle 
bake eny horsbrede,kepe eny hostre. 2540 A cl 32 Hen. VJJI, 
c. 41 No hosteler or inholder shuld make any horse breadde. 
1590 Webbe Trav. (Arh.) 20 The foode which I aod others 
did eat, was very blacke, far worse then Horse-breade. 
1622 Naivorth Househ. Bks. (Surtees) 296 Horsbread for 
Mr. Howard brought from Newcastell. 2704 Diet. Rust. 
s. v. Bread, make your Loaves like to Horse-bread, hut 
not too thick. 1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp., Horse-bread, 
is often given Horses to hearten and strengthen them. 

Comb. 2599 B. Jonson Ev. Man out of Hum. 111. ii, 
You thread-bare, horse-bread-eating rascals. 

Ho'rse-breaker. One who breaks in horses 
or trains them to the bridle or collar. 

2550 Coverdale Spir. Perle vi. (2588) 66 Whao the 
horsse breaker geueth vnto a lusty fresne yong horsse, too 
much of the bridle, he is wild - and wanton. 2601 Holland 
Pliny I. 222 Hereupon horse-breakers . .haue an art by cords 
to bring a horse to the like amble. 2660 R. Coke Justice 
Vitid. 9 The most furious and robust man is not the best 
horse-breaker and pacer. 1864 J. Payn .Sir Massingberd 
58 If he had been a horsebreaker by profession, he could 
not have taken greater pains with the animal. 

Hoarse-car. U.S. 

1. A tram car (or railway-car) drawn by a horse 
or horses. Also attrib. 

1864 Webster, Horse-car, a railroad car drawn by horses. 
2883 Century Mag: June 240/1 Everything she had in 
her portemonnaie except some horse-car tickets. 1888 
Brvce Amer. Commw. II. lit. Ixx. «6 The horse-cars can 
scarcely penetrate the throng. Ibid. Ixx v. 621 note, The 
right of laying a horse-car line in Broadway. 

2. A railway-car for the transport of horses. 
\jCent. Vict.) 

+ Horse-charge. Obs. [See Charge sb.] 

1. A horse-load ; the load of a pack-horse. 

c 2350 Usages Winchester in Eng. Gilds (1870) 358 An 
halpeny of custome as many tyme as he come)?, and be 
horsecharche a ferthynge. J bid., An horse-charche, a peny. 

2. A cavalry charge. 

2650 R. Elton Compl. Body Art Milit. 1. iii. (x668) 2, 
I conceive it to be of little use to receive a desperate charge 
of the Horse. .The best way of opposing the Horse-charge 

Ho*rs e -che*S tnut. [tr. obs. Bot. L. Castanea 
equina ; cf. Ger. Roszkastanie. 

The statement in Gerarde as to the origin of the name 
(quot. 1597) goes back to Matthiolus Comment. 1. exxii. 
(Venice 1548). See also N. & Q. 3rd Ser. X. 452, 523, Gard. 
Chrofi. 2878 II. 53.] 

1. The hard smooth shining hrowri seed or * nut 1 
of the tree described in 2. 

261 1 Cotgr., Chastaigne chevaline, the horse Chestnut. 
2698 Lond. Gaz. No. 3366/4 A parcel of Horse Chesnuts 
lately brought from beyond Sea.. to he sold by Mr. Edw. 
Fuller. 2789 Wolcott (P. Pindar) Expost. Odes xvi. 24 
Wks. (1823) 230/2 On hard horse chesnuts make them dine 
and sup. 28 . . Chapter on Logic 40 (Bell's Stand. Elocut. , 
1883, 471) Down fell A fine horse-chestnut in its prickly shell. 

2. A large ornamental tree, sEsculus Hippocasta- 
num. (N.O. Sapindace?e) i probably a native of Asia, 
said to have been introduced into England c 1550 ; 
it bears large digitate leaves, and upright conical 
clusters of showy flowers ; the fruit resembles the 
edible chestnut, consisting of a soft thick prickly 
husk inclosing two or three large seeds of a coarse 
bitter taste. The name is also extended to some 
American species of sEscu/us and the allied genns 
Pavia, usually called buck-eye. 

2597 Gerakdb Herbal m, Ixxxv. 1254 Called.. in English 



Horse Chestnut ; for that the people of the East countries 
do with the fruit thereof cure their horses of the cough . .and 
such like diseases. 2664 Evelyn Sylva vii. § 4 The Horse. 
Chessnut . . bears a most glorious flower. 2794 Martyn 
Rousseau's Bot. xix. 255 The form of the Horse-Chesnut is 
grand, the pyramids of flowers heautiful. 2866 Trtas. Bot. 
853/2 P[avia] rubra, often called Red-flowered Horse, 
chestnut, is a slender-growing tree.. from the mountains 
of Virginia and Carolina. 2884 Miller Plaut-n., Pavia 
(/Esculus), Buck-eye, Smooth-fruited Horse-Chest nut. 

HoTse-cloth. A rug or cloth used to cover 
a horse or as part of its trappings. 

2530 Palsgr. 232/2 Horse clothe, coituerture a cheual, 
covuertoir. 2600 J. Poav tr. Leo's Africa \\. 46 Base and 
harsh stufTe.. much like unto the stufle which is brought 
hither.. to serve for horse-cloathes. 2704 Steele Lying 
Lover 11. i. 24 The Furniture, and the Horse-Cloaths will 
be all your own Device for the Wedding, and the Horses. 
2865 W. G. Palgrave A rabia 11. 93 [Horses] tied up at 
their stalls; some, but not many, had horse-cloths over 
them. 2866 Rogers Agric. «$• Prices I. xxi. 533 Surcingles 
are mentioned in the year 1305, as also horse-cloths. 

b. A strong rough material for dre>ses akin in 
quality to shepherd's plaid : chiefly all rib. or as adj. 

2892 Pall Matt G. 30 June 1/2 Shepherd's plaids, and 
'horsecloth ' materials will be the fashion for dresses this 
autumn. 2893 [see Hop-sack 2]. 

Ho'rse -collar. The Collar of a horse. 

To grin through a /torse-collar: see quot. 2801. Hence 
allusively, as in quot. 1878. 

4:2440 Promp. Parv. 247/2 Horsys colere, eph(ipp)ium, 
colnmbar. 2497 Xaval Acc. Hen. VJI (1896) lot Hors- 
oolers, 1. vij. 2592 Percivall Sp. Dict. x A/ele'na. a horse 
collar. 2802 Strutt Sports $ Past. iv. iii. § 31 The Grin- 
ning Match is performed by two or more persons, .each of 
them having his head thrust through a horse's collar. 1878 
Black Goldsmith xiii. 222 The jokes.. are of the poorest 
sort. The horse-collar is never far off. 2882 Besast & Rice 
Cluipl. of Fleet u x, Bawling a coinic song while he grin?, 
through a horse-collar. 

b. Comb., as horsecollar-maker. 

2580 Faversham Reg. (MS.), Richard Cookes, a horse- 
kollermaker. 2897 Daily News 30 Apr. 3/5 A horse-collar 
maker, an Army Reserve man. 

Ho'rse-COlt. A young (male) horse. 

2382 Wyclif Ecclus. xxiii. 30 As an horsecolt he shal be 
dryue. C2440 Jacob's Well (E. E. T. S.) 39 pe tythes 
owyth to be payed of folys of hors, pat is, of hors-coltys. 
2544 Will of J. Welles in B. M. Addit. MS. 24,925 If. 22, iij 
coltes, one horse colt and ij mare coltes. 2760 Washing- 
ton Writ. (2889) II. 168 My Great Chestnut foalded a horse 
colt on the 6 Instant. 2809 Portfolio Ser. 11. II. 309 Horse- 
colts and mare-colts. 

Horse-COmb (h^Js,kJum). An instrument for 
combing the hair of horses ; a curry-comh. 

a 2 too Ags. Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 33 1/0 Strigil, net strigilh, 
horscamh. 2387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) IV. 25 S 011 ^ 6 - 
lynges..frotede be oliphanntes in pe forhedes wib hors- 
combes. 2398 — Barth. De P. R. xviil. xL ^Bodl. M S.\ pe 
colte is noujt . . icoreyed wib hors combe. 2465 Durham 
MS. Almoner's Roll, Item j horskam. 2584 R. Scot 
Discov. Wilchcr. xn. xiv. (1886) 297 Horssccombs and 
sickles that have so many teeth. 2679 Bloont A nc. Tenures 
46 A certain Horse-comb, or Curry-comb. 2866 Rogers 
Agric. #f Prices I. xxi. 532 Among other stable implements 
. . strigils, which I conceive to he horsecombs. 

HoTse-coper (-k<?u:p3i), -couper (-kau^pai). 
Also 7 -cooper, 8 -koper, 9 dial, -cowper. [f. 
Horse +Coper1, Couper. Practically, horsc-couper 
is treated as a northern variant of horse-coper.'] 
A horse-dealer. 

o. 2682 Colyil Whig's Supplic. (1605) 25 Some tum'd 
Horse-Coopers, some pedlers. a 2734 Worth Lives I. 287 
There were horsecopers amongst them. 2748 De Foe's 
Tour Gt. Brit. (ed. 4) II. 397 (D.) There were not less than 
an hundred jockeys or horse-kopers, as they call them 
there [Penkndge, Staffs.) from London, to buy horses lor 
sale. 288a Patl Mall G. 2 June 4/2 Horse-copers.. are 
singularly at one with respect to stolen nags. 

P- 1755 Johnson s. v. Horsecourser, The word now used 
to Scotland is horsecouper, to denote a jockey, seller, or 
rather changer of horses. 2824 Scott Wav. xxxix, I was 
br^d a horse-couper, sir. 2847 J* Wilson Chr. North ( 1 857) 
II. 25 Newcastle horse-cowpers, who laid their money 
thick. 2859 Thackeray Virgin, xiii, Moping at the taverns 
..with horse-coupers and idle company. 

So HoTse-coping, -eouplug- sb. and adj., horse- 
dealing. 

2842 J. T. Hewlett Parish Clerk II. 7 The mysteries of 
horse-couping, horse-chanting. 2862 Whvte Melville 
Mkt. Harb. ii, The stables of a certain horse-coping worthy. 
288a Patl Mall G. 2 June 4/2 Three horses.. carried south 
by a horse-coping gang. 

t Horse-corser, -courser. Obs. Also 6 
-coarser, -scorser, 7 -scourser, 9 -coser. [See 
Corser, Scorser ; also Skeat in Trans. Phil. Soc. 
(1888-9), where AF. cossour (1310), corsour (1372) 
broker L. cocialor-em, is cited.] A jobbing dealer 
in horses. 

2552 Huloet, Horsecorser, whiche let horse to hyre, 
vcterinarius. 2567 Thomas Hal. Gram., Cozzone, an 
horscoarser, or the rider that tameth wilde horses. 2576 
Gascoicne Steele Gl. (Arb.) 79 When horsecorsers beguile no 
friends with lades. 2585 Higins tr. Junius 1 Nomencl. 524/2 
Mango equorum, a horse scorser: he that buyeth horses, 
and putteth them away againe by chopping and changing. 
2605 Nottingham Rec IV. 277 Horssecorsers and diuers 
other that do buy and sell horsses. a 2623 Overburv A 
Wife (2638) 236 Which, .were as strange a thing to doubt, 
as whether there be knavery in Horse-coursers. 2627 
Mihsheu Ductor, a horse Courser, or horse scourser.. 
mango equorum. 2704 Diet. Rust. s. v. Horse. This 
manner of making a Horse to look Young, is called by 
Horse-coursers, Kishoping. 2802 Sporting Mag. XVI If. 



HORSE-CORSING. 

io i Horse Coscr, a dealer in horses, vulgarly and cor- 
ruptly called horse-courser. 1808 Scott Alarm, vi. xvi, 
Thou sworn horse-courser, hold ihy peace. 1818 W. H. 
Scott Brit. Field Sports, No credit to the discernment of 
those practical Horse Coursers. 

t H<rrse-corsiiig, -coursing. Obs. [See 
Corse v. and prec] Horse-jobbing. Applied also 
to dishonest modes of * raising the wind * by means 
of a horse: see context of quot. 1602. 

1602 Rowlands Greenes Ghost 14 There is a certain kind 
of cosonage called horse coursing. 1607 Markham Cava/. 
vin. i. 2 This deceit or impostume vpon the face of Horse 
manshippe which wee call Horse-corsing. 161 1 Cotgr., 
Maquignonnage > deceitfull brokage.. also the trade of hors- 
scoursing. 1644 Bdlwer Chirol. 105 WH not set forth ihe 
art of Hors-coursing. 1675 R. Head Canting Acad. 19a If 
they catch him horse-coursing he's noozed. 

Hots e-c our se. 1. A horse-race. 

1715 Lf.oni Palladia s Archii. (174a) II. 83 The Hippo- 
dromus for Horse- courses. 1727 Swift Art Polit. Lying 
Wks. 1755 III. 1. iai Fox-chases, horse.courses, feats of 
activity in driving of coaches. 1759 Goldsm. Wks. (1854) 
II. 68 The ambition of being foremost at a horse course. 

2. A place for horse-races ; a race-course. 

1766 Pennant Zool. (1768) I. 5 Croydon in the south, and 
Garterly in Yorkshire, were then famous horse-courses. 
1778 Eng. Gazetteer (ed. 2) s.v. Nottingham, Here is a fine 
plain on the north side of the town for a horse -course. 
1841 Lane Arab. Nts. I. 86 [He] directed him to repair to 
the horse -course. 

Horse-cour3eri f .coursing see Horse- 

CORSEB, -CORSLNG. 

Horae-courser2. [See Courser 1. 

(It appears first in Johnson, identified with HoaSE-CoasER, 
of which it is put down as the primary sense, without 
quot. ; but the sense is perh. only conjectural.)] 

1755 Johnson, Horsecourser t one that ruDS horses, or 
keeps horses for the race. Hence in later Diets. 

T Ho'rse-coursing 2 . Obs. [See Coursing 
vbl. sbA] Horse-racing. 

1764 J. Kirbv Suffolk Trav. (ed. 2) 190 There [New- 
market] are many good modern Houses built by Noblemen 
and Gentlemen who delight in Horse-coursing. 

Horsed (h£ist),///. a. [f. Horse v. + -ed. 1 ] 

1. Mounted on horseback. 

c 1400 Destr. Troy 6470 All horset hut he. c 1470 Henry 
Wallace v. 795 Horssyt archaris schot fast. #1533 Ld. 
Berners Huon lviii. 197 Then Gerames yssued out clene 
armed, well horsed. 161a Rowlands More Knaves Yet 4a 
The seauen deadly Sins all Horst and riding to Hell. 1807 
Worosw. White Doe 11. 82 All horsed and harnessed witn 
him to ride. 1865 Kingsley Herew. vii, Footpad- churls. . 
who fancy they can face horsed knights, 
b. Furnished with or drawn by a horse. 

1884 Times (weekly ed.) to Sept. 5/2 A number of well- 
borsed cars. 1898 Daily Jvews 27 July 2/5 A horsed am- 
bulance was speedily brought to the court. 

2. Propped, supported. 

1745 tr. Columella's Husb. v. iv, Those which leaning 
upon props are placed upon single frames. These the 
peasants call under-propped or horsed vines. 

3. Of a mare : Covered hy a horse. 

ci4*o Pallad. on Husb. 1. 984 An horsid asse or mare, 
f Horse do frise, partial trans, of Cheval 
de frise. 

1688 J. S. Forlif. 120, Horse de Freeze, or Turnpikes. 
170a Mi lit. Diet. (Stanf.)» Chevanx de Frise t or Horse de 
L>rise t the same as Turnpikes. 
Ho*rse-duilg. The excrement of horses. 

1460-70 Bk. Quintessence 1. 6Distillid in hors doungecon- 
tynuely digest. 1606 Peacham Gentl. Exerc. 1. xxii. (1612) 
73 Let it rot in hot horse dung. 1796 H. Hunter tr. 
St. -Pierre's Stud. Nat. (1799) II. 41 This last insect takes 
delight in a hillock of borscdung. 1823 J. Badcock Dom. 
Amusem. 21 A luting of clay and horse-dung. 

Ho'rse-fai'r. A fair or annual market for the 
sale of horses. t>. Hence the name of the square, 
place, or street where such a fair is or was held. 
(Cf. Mayfair y Hay market, Cornmarket, etc., as 
place-names.) 

1369 Mem. Ripon (Surtees) II. 127 In le Horsefaire. 
1504 Ripon Ch. Acts (Surtees) 321 In le horsffayr, aliter 
dicto horstrey t gaytt . . al. dicto horsgaitstrey t. 1688 Lond. 
Gaz. No. 2323/4 The Horse- Fairs at Ripon in Vorkshire, 
will be holden. 1689-90 Temple Ess. Trade Irel. (Jod.), 
Tbere may be set up both a horscfair and races. i8a8 
Carlyle Misc., Voltaire (1840) II. 101 Figure Mahomet, in 
his youthful years, * travelling to the horse-fairs of Syria ! ' 
Mod. Barnet is celebrated for its annual horse-fair. 

C. attrib. Such as is used in a horse-fair: dis- 
honest, equivocating. 

1606 Sir G. Goosecappe iv. i. in Bullen O. PI. III. 58 
Away with these same horse-faire allegations; will you 
answer the letter? 

Ho rse-fish. A name given to various fishes 
with heads more or less like that of a horse, a. 
The carangoid fish Vomer setipinnis (also called 
dollar-fish or moonfish\ and the allied Selene 
vomer, b. * The sauger, Stizosiedion canadense. 
(Western U.S.) ' {Cent. Did.), c. The Hippo- 
campus or sea-horse. 

1723 S. Morland Spec. Lat. Diet. 7 Here 1 shall beg 
leave to show the difference between tbe Sea-horse and 
Horse-fish, i. e. the Hippocampus. 1883 Fisheries Exhib. 
CataL (ed. 4) 98 The tufted gillcd fishes, represented by 
the pipe* and horse-fishes. 

Horseflea-weed, var. of Horse-fly weed. 
Horrse-fiesh, horseflesh. 

1. The flesh of a horse, esp. as an article of food. 
c 153a Df wes Inirod. Fr. in Palsgr. 921 Horse flesshe, 
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cker de eheuaJ. 1613 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 421 They 
preferre horse-flesh before other meats, esteeming it stronger 
nourishment. 1699 Dampier Voy. 1 1 . 1. ii. 31 The Horseflesh 
comes to Market at Cachao very frequently, and is as much 
esteemed as Beef. 1709 Steele Tatler No. 59 P 6 They 
were reduced to eat Horse-Flesh.^ 1855 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. xii. III. 228 So early as the eighth of June horseflesh 
was almost the only meat which could be purchased. 

2. Living horses collectively, usually with reference 
to riding, driving, or racing. 

a 1400-50 Alexander 2 161 What aj'lez you nowe?.. 
Wheper euer your hertes for horse-fleshez abaytez? 149a 
W. Paston in P. Left. No. 929 III. 376 Hors flesche is of 
suche a price here that my puree is schante able to bye 
one hors. 1548 Hall Chron., Ed7t». IV 202 b, Herauldes 
spared no horseflesh in riding betwene the kyng and the 
erle. 1601 Holland Pliny II. 614 As for horse-flesh, I 
haue alwaies heard.. That the breed of Italy passeth al 
others. 1711 Steele Sped. No. 157 r 7 A Person.. pro- 
foundly learned in Horse-flesh. 1791 1 G. Gambado ' Ann. 
Horsem. iv. (1809) 85 As honest a man as any that deals 
in horse flesh. 1861 Hughes Tom Brown at Ox/, xl. 
Anything that horse-flesh is capable of, a real good Oxford 
hack.. will do. 

f 3. In technical uses : a. Surgery (see quot.). 

1658 A. Fox Wurtz' Surg. 11. xxvi. 175 The flesh holds 
the two ends of the [fractured] bone together, for that 
reason is it called Horse-flesh, because it is harder then 
other flesh. 

h.=Dead horse : see Horse sb. 14. 

1688 R. Holme Armoury nr. iii. 122/1 (Printing) If any 
Journeyman set down in his Bill . . more Work then he hath 
done that Week, that surplusage is called Horse Flesh. 

C. (In full horse-flesh wood, mahogany.) The 
sahicu tree, Lysiloma Sabicu, a native of Bahama. 
(So called from its colour.) 

1851 Jllustr. Catal. Gt. Exhib. 195 Horseflesh-wood, 
Rio Janeiro. Ibid. 813 Horse-flesh, or Bahama mahogany. 
Nassau. 1883 Fisheries Exhib. Catal. (ed. 4) 160 The 
timbers being of native bard wood (horse-flesh). 

4. attrib. t usually in reference to the colour, a 
peculiar reddish bronze. Horse-flesh ore, an 
ore of copper, hornite. 

1530 Palscr. 232/2 Horse flesshe colour. 155a Inv. Ch. 
Goods Surrey in Surrey Archzeol. Collect. (1869) IV. 07 
Item iij dekyns of sylke one of hlew another of greoe and the 
other of horse flesh color. 1597 Gerarde Herbal 11. clxxii. 
472 Some are called Carnations, others Cloue Gilloflowcrs, 
. .some Pagiants or Pagion colour, Horseflesh, blunket, pur- 
ple, white.. Gilloflowers. 1787 Best Angling (ed. 2) 101 
April . . The Horseflesh Fly. This fly is taken all the month 
two hours before sun set till twilight. 1868 Dana Min, 
(ed. 5) 45 Crystalline varieties [of bornitel are found in 
Cornwall, .called by the miners ' horse-flesh ore '. 

HoTse-fiy 1 . [f. Fly sb. 1 2.] One of various 
dipterous insects troublesome to horses, as the 
horse-tick (family Hippobosctdx), the breeze or 
gadfly (Tabanidx), the bot-fly {CEstridx). 

138a Wyclif Josh. xxiv. 12, 1 sente before 30U hors fleegis 
[Vulg. crabrones]. 1556 Withals Diet. (1568) 7 a/i A horse 
flie, canthotarethrus. 1578 Lyte Dodoens n. Ivi. 221 The 
third [Serapias Orchis]ha.ib small floures like to a kinde of 
Horseflies. 1645 Milton Colast. (1851) 377 Infested, som- 
times at his face, with dorrs and horsflies. 182a Loudon 
Encycl. Gard. 11. iv. (L), The horse-flies cause much distress 
to horses in the vicinity of the New Forest. 1861 Hulme 
tr. Moquin-Tandon 11. iv. i. 227 The Horse Fly (Hippobosc a 
Equina).. oi a brown colour mottled with yellow and white. 

b. attrib. Horse-fly-weed, a North American 
leguminous plant, Baptisia tinetoria, called also 
wild indigo. 

1884 in Miller Plant-n. 

t Hcrse-fly* Obs. [f. Fly 3 b.] A cov- 
ered carriage drawn hy a horse. (Now simply fly.) 

1826 Miss MiTFoao Village Ser. 11. (1863I 355 A much more 
dignified conveyance, .than any of the race of flies, whether 
horse-fly or man-fly. 1830 T. Hook Maxwell II. ii. 53 
[To] go and get a fly. .not to bring a horse-fly. 

Horse-foot. 

f 1. A horse's foot. Obs. 

1375 Barbour Bruce 11. 359 Knychtis . . Wndyr horss feyt 
defoulyt thar. ^1400 Destr. Troy 5834 The Troicns.. 
Harlet hym fro horsfet, had hym away. 1597 GERAaoE 
Herbal 11. eclxxvii. 666 Tvssilago or Folefoote hath . . 
many great broad leaues .. fashioned like an horse foote. 
b. attrib. (See Hippocuene.) 

1591 SPENSEa Tears Muses 271 The sacred springs of 
horsefoot Helicon. 

f2. The plant Coltsfoot {Tussilago Farfard) ; 
also applied to T. alpina (Mountain Horse-foot). 

1597 Gerarde Herbal 11. eclxxvii. 666 Of Coltes foote, or 
Horse foote. 1633 Johnson Gerarde'' s Herbal 11. cexcii. 815 
Tbis plant. . 1 have thought good to name in English Horse- 
foot, for that the leaves exceed Colts-foot in hignesse, yet 
are like them in shape. 

3. a. A crustacean of the genus Limulus f also 
called horseshoe-crab or king-crab. h. A fossil 
molluscan shell (Hippopodium ponderosum) found 
in the Lias, so called from its shape. 

167a Tosselvn New Eng. Rarities 13 They feed upon 
a shell-fish called a Horse-foot, i860 Bartlett Diet. 
Amer. (ed. 3), Horse-Foot, ..a crustacean^ found in our 
waters from Massachusetts to Virginia, and in some places 
so abundant as to be used for manure. 1883 Pall Mall G. 
21 Sept. 12/1 (The eelsl are fed regularly every day on 
* horse-feet*, a peculiar shell-fish. 

HoTsefuUy, adv. nonce -wd. [After manfully ; 
cf. dogfully.'] As becomes a horse. 

1837 New Monthly Mag. L. 535 Brown George . . had 
stepped out manfully, or rather horsefully. 1864 G. Dvce 
Bella Donna I. 163 Both horses were fresh, and went over 
hedges and ditches, and smooth field, horsefully. 



HORSE GUARD. 

Ho'rsegate 1 , [f. Gate sb. 1 ] A gate for the 
passage of horses. 

1535 Coverdale Jer. xxxi. 40 From thence vnto the 
corner of the horsgate. 1894 Daily News 5 Feb. 6/6 The 
crew then proceeded on to Sandford, and paddled to the 
horsegate. 

Ho-rsegate 2 . [f. Gate sb.* t going, walk.] 
A right ot pasturage for a horse, e.g. in a common 
field. Cf. Cow-gate. 

1619 iv*. Riding Rec. (1894^ I. 17 Whether anie tenante . . 
hath sold anie Oxegates, Cowgates, horsegates or the like. 
1776 Foston Inclos. Act 2 The Reverend Joseph Sommers 
is entitled. .to a borsegate in the car. 

Horse-gear. 

1. Harness or trappings for horses. 

1653 H. MoaE Antid. Ath. u. vii. (1662) 60 Roaps for the 
horse-gears to pull by. 1894 H. Speight Nidderdale 384 
Bits.. and other metal work required for horse-gear. 

2. A mechanism by which horse-power is applied 
to drive machinery. 

Mod. Manufacturer's Catal., Very Powerfut two-horse 
Gear, with covered Driving Wheel and poles and fittings 
for two horses. Light One Horse Gear, 33 in. Driving 
Wheel, speed 6£ to one. 

Ho:rse-go'dmother. dial, and vulgar. A 
large coarse-looking woman. 

1569-70 Durham DePos. (Surtees) 91 In causa diff. viz. 
that she was a horse goodmother water wych. 1785 Gaoss 
Diet. Vulg. T.., Horse Godmother > a large masculine woman. 
1809 Malkin Gil Bias 1. v, A kitchen girl.. a great 
bloated horse-god-mother. 1848 Thackeray Van. Fair 
xxxix, You ain't like that old horse-godmother your mother. 

Horse guard (h^is ga id). 

1. One of a body of picked cavalry for special 
service as a guard ; formerly also collective. 

1647 SpaiGGE Anglia Rediv. (1854) 104 Sallied out . . in a 
full career, and came upon our horseguards. 1670 Cotton 
Espemon 1. iv. 157 They furiously set upon the Duke's 
Horse-Guard ; who were all presently cut to pieces, a 1674 
Clarenoon Hist. Reb. ix. § 37 In the Reserve were the 
King's life-Guard . . with the King's horse-Guards. 1815 
R. Tweddell in J. TweddelVs Rem. 207 note, Potemkin 
.. was an eBsign in the horseguards. 1824 Heber Jml. 
(1828) II. 62 His [King of Oude's] horse-guards are fine tall 
men, and well-mounted. 

b. //. The cavalry brigade of the English 
Household troops ; spec, the third regiment of this 
body, the Royal Horse Guards (formerly the Oxford 
Blues). 

1661 in Sir S. D. Scott Brit. Army (1880) 82 His Majesty's 
Regiment of Horse Guards under the command of. .Aubrey 
Earl of Oxford, was mustered this day [16 Febr.l in Tuthill 
Fields. 1666 Pepvs Diary 9 Nov., Drums beat and trumpets, 
and the Horse Guards everywhere spread running up and 
down the street. 1707 J. Chamberlavne St. Gt. Brit. 11. 
xiv. 183 Of the Troops of the Housbold : And first of the 
Horse-Guards. — List Govt. Officers ibid. 559. First troop of 
Horse-guards.. Second Troop of the Guards.. Third Troop 
of the Guards. Ibid. 560 Regiment of Royal Horse Guards. 
1727-41 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Guard, The English horse 
guards are distinguished by troops : first, second, third, and 
fourth troop of horse guards. 1840 Dickens Bam. Rudge 
xlix, The Horse-guards came riding in among the crowd. 

2. The barracks, head-quarters or guard-house 
of such cavalry; spec, a building in London, opposite 
Whitehall, bearing this name. 

The building in London orig. served as the guard*house 
of the palace of Whitehall and, on the establishment of the 
Horse Gunrds, as tbeir guard-house and barracks ; later, 
while remaining a guard-house, it became the bead«quarters 
of the whole army organization, and subsequently that of 
the Commander-in-Chief and the military authorities, as 
distinct from the Secretary of State for War and the civil 
authorities (whence tbe uses in 3). The buildings serve now 
(1809) as offices for some of the departments of the War 
Office, the head-quarters of several regiments of the Guards, 
etc The fact tbat soldiers of the Household cavalry still per- 
form tbe duties of the guard helps to keep the name in 
popular use. 

1645 Evelvn Diary 12 Dec, Next to this is the Inquisi- 
tion bouse.. To this joins his Holinesse's Horse-guards. 
[1659 Luolow Mem. (,1698) II. 776 Next morning I went 
with Sir Henry Vane and Major Saloway to the Chamber 
of the Horse Guards, at Whitehall, where the principal 
officers use to meet.] 1666 Pepys Diary 9 Nov., News that 
White Hall was on fire ; and presently more particulars, 
that the Horse-guard was on fire. 1666 Lond. Gaz. No. 103 
Nov. 9. — Between 7 and 8 at night there happened a fire in 
the Horse Guard House in the Tilt Yard, over against 
Whitehall. 1679 Ibid. No. 1455/4 Whoever gives notice of 
him to Mr. John Bird Sutler at the Horse Guard, shall be 
well rewarded. 1691 Luttrell Brief Rel. (1857J H- 
An order is fixt on the horse guards door by Whirehal. 
1713 Lond. Gaz. No. 5105/2 The Lords and other Commis- 
sioners of Her Majesty's Royal Hospital near Chelsea., 
will meet at the Horse-Guards on [etc.]. 1763 Brit. Mag. 
Apr. 542/1, I heard a bunter at the Horse-guards, .swear she 
would not venture into the Park. 1843 Gen. P. Thompson 
Fxerc.Prcf. 3 Like the mounted sentries at the Horse Guards. 

3. pi. The personnel of the office of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief and the military authorities at 
the head of the army, esp. as distinct from the 
Secretary of Slate for War and the civil authorities. 

1826 Wellington in Croker Papers (1884) 1. xi. 342, 
I can't say that I owe my successes to any favour or con- 
fidence from the Horse Guards. 1867 Goldw. Smith Three 
Eng. Statesmm (1882) 37 [The question who shall control 
the army] does partly present itself whenever an attempt is 
made to bring the Horse-Guards under constitutional 
control. 1880 Chambers' Encycl. s.v., The word Horse- 
guards is used conventionally to signify the ^ military 
authorities at the head of army affairs, in contradistinction 
to the civil chief, the Secretary of State for War. 
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4. A sentinel in charge of a horse or horses. 

1851 Mayns Reio Scalp Hunt, xlii, The horse-guard 
stood leaning upon his rifle silent and watchful. 

Hence Horse -gTiar daman, a man of the Royal 
Horse Guards. 

1817 J. Scott Paris Revis. (ed. 4) 147 A Horse-guardsman 
. .was upon the ground.. wounded in a charge. 

Horsehair (h£is,he».i). a. A hair from the 
mane or tail of a horse. 

Animated horsehair = horsehair worm \ see c. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) III. 323 A hri?t swerd and 
a scharp euene aboue his heued by an hors here. 14x2 tr. 
Secreta Secret.. Priv. Priv. (E. E.T. S.) 155 Nothynge the 
Swerde helde, Sane oone hors-here. 161 1 Shaks. Cymb. 11. 
iii. 33 A voyce in her eares which Horse-haires, and Calues- 
guts, cao neuer amend. 1672 Phil, Trans. VII. 4064 
{heading) Extract of a letter.. concerning animated horse- 
hairs, rectifying a Vulgar Error. 1753 Chambers Cycl. 
Supp. s.v., Animated Horse-Hairs, .. a sort of long and 
slender water-worm .. generally, by the vulgar, supposed 
to be the hair fallen from a Horse's mane into the water. 
1796 WiTHEaiNG Brit. Plants (ed. 3) III. 655 Fruit-stalks 
hardly thicker than horse hair. 18x6 J. Smith Panorama 
■ Sc. > Art II. 82 Suspended by means of a horse hair. 

b. A mass or collection of snch hair. 

In quot 1850= legal verbiage, horsehair being used to 
make barrister's wigs. Vegetable horsehair', see quot. 
1897. 

£1305 Edmund Con/. 158 in E. E. P. (1862) 75 Seint 
Edmund werede stronge here .. Of hard hors-her ymaked. 
1494 Act 11 Hen. VI i ', c 19 Preamb., Cussions stuffed with 
horse here. 1638 Sia T. Herbert Trav. (ed. 2) 338 The 
Cbynaes. .they write with pcncills made of horse hayre. 1812 
J. Smyth Pracl. of Customs (1821) 203 The Haircut from the 
manes and tails of Horses is considered and passed in London 
as Horse Hair, and no other. 1850 Carlvle Lattcr*d, 
Pamph. ii. (1872) 67 lo spite of all this . . blotting-out of 
Heaven's sunlight by mountains of horsehair and officiality. 
1897 Willis Flower. PL II. 372 Tillandsia usneoides, L. 
(long moss, old man's beard, vegetable horsehair). 

c. attrib. and Comb., as horsehair crest, -crested 
adj., -dresser ; glove, plume, etc. ; in sense ' covered 
with a fabric woven of horsehair*, as horsehair 
chair, cushion, sofa, -etc. ; horaehair-lichen * 
horsetail-lichen ; horsehair-worm, a hairworm 
or Gordins. 

»753 Chambers Cycl. Supp., Norse Hair Womts. 1822-34 
GoocCs Study Med. (ed. 4) I. 276 The Gordius is the seta 
equina or horse-hair-worm of tbe old writers. 1838 Dickens 
O. Twist xxvii, The very horse-hair seats of the chairs. 
185a Miss S&well Exper. 0/ Life xiv. (1858) 95 A set of 
black horsehair chairs and a horsehair sofa. 1853 Hickie 
tr. Arhtoph. (1872) II. 572 Strife of horse-hair-crested 
words. 1864 Earl Derby tr. Iliad vl 546 Scar'd by the 
bra?en helm and horsehair plume. 1875 B. Meadows Clin, 
Observ. 61 Friction with horse hair gloves. 1897 Daily 
News 30 Apr. 3/3 The daughter of a horsehair dresser. 

So HoTse-haired a., covered or furnished with 
horsehair; in quot. =hewigged. 

1887 Pall Mall G. 4 Mar. 1/1 Glozing phrases ..which 
horse-haired pedants of Attorney-Generals in every age 
have employed. 

Ho-rse-head. 

1. The head of a horse, b. A head like that of 
a horse, c. The representation of a horse's head. 

la 1400 Arthur 394 Hyt was so oryble & so greet, More 
ban any Horse heed. 1551 T. Wilson Logike (1580) 21 b, 
What idiote knoweth not, except he had a Horse hedde, 
that here th« sence is altered ? 1601 Holland Pliny 1 1. 337 
The haire which is curried from the horsehead or buttock. 
1610 Guillim Heraldry in. xiii. (1611) 126 He beareth 
gules a Horsehead couped argent. 1897 • Mark Twain ' 
More Tramps Abr. Ixvii, The long horse-heads and very 
sharp chins of the negroes of the picture-books. 

2. Racing. The length of a horse's head. Cf. 
Head sb. 1 c. 

1623 Massinger Dk. Milan 11. Wks. (Rtldg.) 55/2 A devil 
of this size, Should they run for a wager to be spiteful, Gets 
oot a horse-head of her. 

3. The stony inner cast of the fossil Trigoma. 
1708 Phil. Trans. XXVI. 78 The Horse-head. This is 

only the Kernel or Stone included in the Wry-neb. 1851-6 
Woodward Mollusca yji Casts of the interior are called 
1 horse-heads * by the Portland quarry-men. 

4. Zool. A name of various fishes whose heads 
more or less resemble that of a horse, as the moon- 
fish, Selene vomer, and the Hippocampidx. 

+ 5. Mining. A kind of ventilator : see quots. 

1747 Hooson Miner's Diet. K iij, Hortehead, a large kind 
of Trunk standing on the Top of the Rest . . it is made broad 
and wide in the Top. and open on one side, and conveniently 
made to catch the Wind. 1789 Trans. Soc. Arts VII. 193 
Thus the horse-head. .drives the wheel . .to the right or left. 
1802 J. Maws Min. Derbysh. Gloss. (E.D.S.), Horsehead, 
a large opening made of wood, to turn and put on to a fang 
or trunk, to convey wind from day-light. 

t Horseheal, -heel (hpus,hf 1). Obs. or dial. 

Forms : i horselene, horshelene, 3-5 horselne, 
5 horshelne, horshelyn, horselle, horshalle, 
(5-7 horahelm(e), 6 horshele, horseheele, 6-7 
horseheale, 7- horseheal, 9 horseheel. [OE. 

horselene, horshelene, f. hors Horse + clem, helene, 
the latter of which appears by itself as a name of 
the same plant, also in form eolone, representing 
med.L. clena, helena, given, along with ynula, 
enula, enela, elna, elenia, elhnium, as names of 
this plant in Alphita and other med.L. lists. 
Some of these go hack immediately to ancient L. 
inula, whence others are formed by metathesis, 
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and by influence of another L. name helenium = 
Gr. iXiviov. The prefix hors- prob. meant 1 wild * 
or « coarse as in other plant-names in horse-. The 
later phonetic history of the word is somewhat 
parallel to that of Ell ; hut there was prob. asso- 
ciation with hele, Heal sb."] 

A tall strong composite plant, with very large 
yellow flowers ; Elecampane {Inula JTelenium). 

c 1000 /Elfric Gloss, in Wr.-Wulcker 136/23 Helena, 
horshelene. a 1100 Ags. Voc. ibid. 323/8 Helena, horselene. 
£1265 Voc. Names PI. ibid. 557/5 Enula, [Fr.] alne, [Eng.] 
horselne. c 1450 Alphita (Anecd. Oxon.) 53/1 Elena catu- 
Patia uel enula [v.r. enela ],. .horshelne ty.r. horselle]. Ibid. 
163/2 Horselne. 14.. Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 580/12 Enula 
campana, horshelyn. 14.. Nom. ibid. 712/19 Hec elenu 
campana, horshalle. 1483 Cat/i. Angl. 189/2 Horselle, 
herba, enula campana. c 15 16 Greie Iicrball cl. I v b/2 De 
Enula campana, .. Scabwoort or horshele. 1578 LvTa 
Dodoens m. xiv. 336 This herbe is called, .in Englishe Ele- 
campane.. and Horseheele. 1640 Parkinson Theat. Bot.s. 
Ixxxiii. 655 This herb we [call] Elecampane generally, yet in 
some countries of this kingdome Scabwort and Horseheale. 

Horse-herd, [f. Herd sb*] One who herds 
or tends horses. (In quot. 1175, tr. L. stabularius 
hostler, innkeeper : cf. Horse-house.) 

c 1000 ^ELFaic Gram. ix. (Z.) 35 Agaso, horshyrde. c 1175 
Lamb. Horn. 79 [He] bitahte hine pe hors horde to witene. 
£1475 Pict. Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 814/12 Hie equiarins, a 
horsheyrd. 155a Huloet, Horse herd, hipponomus. 1884 Gi l- 
mour Mongols 120 A horse-herd appeared inside the door. 

Ho'rse-hire. The hire of a horse ; payment 
for the use of a horse. 

1464 Nottingham Rec. II. 375 For his horshire the said 
ij tymes viijrf. 1589 Puttenham Eng. Pocsie ill. xv. (Arb.) 
183 The Sergeant, for sparing of hors-hire, said he would 
goe with the Carrier on foote. 1646 J. Harrington in 
Monthly Mag. (1800) X. 240 For victuals, drink, and horse- 
hire. 1887 Jessopp A ready vii. 216 He turns an honest 
penny by horse hire. 

Ho*rse-hoe, sb. [f. Horse sb. + Hoe sb.] A 
frame mounted on wheels and furnished with ranges 
of shares at such intervals as to work in the spaces 
between drills or rows of plants, in which each 
acts like a hoe in stirring up the soil, rooting up 
weeds, etc. 

1 731 Tuix Horse-hoeing Husb. xviii. (1733) 121 Proper for 
the regular operation of the Horse-Hoe. 1789 Ann. Reg. 64 
Of the utility of the horse-hoe I am inclined to entertain 
a very high opinion. 1826 Loudon Encycl.Agric. (1831) 405 
Of horse hoes there is a great variety, almost every imple- 
ment-maker having his favourite form. 

Ho rse-hoe, v. [f. Horse sb. + Hoe v.] 

trans, or absol. To hoe (or stir up the earth as 
in hoeing) with an implement drawn by a horse ; 
to work with a horse-hoe. Hence Horse -hoed 
///. a. y Horse-hoeing vbl. sb. ; also Horse-hoer. 

"73i J* Tull (title) Specimen of a Work on Horse-Hough- 
ing Husbandry. 173a W. Ellis Pract. Farmer Gloss. 
1 (E. D. S.), Horse'houghing is so called by reason it saves 
man's houghing, not that a hongh is used by horses, but 
their drawing a plough in a particular manner supplies the 
use of a hough. 1780 A. Young Tour Irel. I. 14 Horse 
hoed, hand boed and weeded 1808 J. WALKEa Hist. 
Hebrides I. 245 All horse-hoed grain should be avoided for 
seed-corn. 1846 J. Baxter Libr. Pract. Agric. (ed. 4) II. 
24 As soon as the plants get about three inches high, the 
' intervals should be horse-hoed. 

HoTsehood. The quality proper to a horse. 

1654 Gayton Pleas. Notes in. i. 65. 

HoTSe-hoof. Also (in sense 2 5 -howvo, 6 
-hove. [f. Horse sb. + Hoof.] 

1. The hoof of a horse. 

1539 Bible (Great) Judg. v. 22 Then were the horse hoffes 
smytten asunder. 1638-48 G. Daniel Eclogm. 273 The 
true fountaine which The Muses Love . . The Horse-hoofe 
never rais'd [cf. Hippocrene]. 1843 Macaulav Lays Anc. 
Rome, Lake Regillus xxxvii. To listen for the rushing Of 
horse-hoofs from the east. 1896 Black Horse Gaz. Jan. 8/2 
Loud thunder of horse hooves, low curtain of dust. 

2. The plant Coltsfoot {Tussilago Farfard). 
1398 Trevisa Earth. De P. R. xvii. xciii. (Bodl. MS.), 

Many men clepep it Caballina an bors huoue. 15*2 
Turner Herbal 11. 158b, Tussilago is named.. in Englishe 
Horse houe, or Bullfoote. 1578 Lvte Dodoens 1. xii. 20 It 
is called . . Fole foote, Horse houe, Coltes foote. 1893 North- 
umbld. Gloss., Horsc-hoof, the colt's-foot, Tussilagofarfara, 

3. « Horse-foot 3 a. 

1699 Dampier Voy. II. n. ii. 40 Horse-hoof-fish. Ibid. 
44 By the shore, you find abundance of Shell-fish, called by 
the English, Horse -hoofs.. the shell is thin and brittle, like 
a Lobsters ; with many small Claws. 

tHoTSe-house 1 . [f. House 1.] A stahle: 
in quot. tr. L. slabulum stable, hostelry, inn. 

ci 175 Lamb. Horn. 79 [He] brohte him to an hors huse. 
Ibid. 85 Hwet is pis hors-us ? bet is hali chirche . . In hors- 
huse bo5 fule and clene. 

t Ho*rse-house 2 . Obs. [f. Housk sb. 2 ] 
Honsings or trappings for a horse. 

1316 Durham MS. Cell. Roll, In ij Horsehous', ij capistris 
..empt. 1480 Wardr. Acc. Edw. IV (1830) 125 For the 
making and garnyssbing of x hors houses. 1483 in Grose 
Antiq. Repert. (1807) !• 5° To tne queen for her use, xvj 
horshouses, made of. .rede clothe engreyled. 

HoTSe-jO'ckey. One hired to ride a horse 
in a race. (Now usnally simply jockey.) 

1782 Wolcott (P. Pindar) Odes R.Acad. 1. i. Wks. 1812 I. 
15 My Cousin Pindar, in his Odes Applauded Horse-jockeys 
and Gods. 18x2 Storting Mag. XXXIX. 66 The' parties 
were both horse-jockeys. 1858 in Hughes Tom Brown Pref. 
to ed. 6, Horse-jockeys have learnt to be wiser. 
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attrib. 1848 Thackeray Van. Fatrlxiv, His horse.jockey 
jokes and prize-ring slang. 

Hots e -keeper. One who has the care of 
horses : in various shades of meaning. 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. 247/2 Horskepare,. .equarius. c 1515 
Cocke Lot-ells B. (Percy Soc.) 14 Carryers, carters, and 
hors-kepers. 1581 Savile Tacitus' Hist. 11. lxxxvii. (1591) 
104 Of fackeyes and horsekeepers a greater number. 1673 
R. Heao Canting Accui. K iij, The Oates which his Horse- 
keepers had given his Horses. 1789 Maoan Persius (1705) 
132 note, A horse-keeper, a groom that looks after his 
master's horses. 1891 S. C. Scriveneb Our Fields $ Cities 
160 Ploughmen who want to 'get on ' by being thought able 
horse-keepers. 1803 Northnmbld. Gloss., Horse-keeper, the 
person in a [coal] pit who attends to the feeding and groom- 
ing of the horses and ponies. 

So Hots 8 -keeping 1 . 

1777 Abigail Aoams in J. Adams* Fam. Lett. (1876) 262 
By your accounts of board, horsekeeping, etc., I fancy you 
are not better off than we are here. 

Horse latitudes, sb. pi. [Origin of the 
name uncertain : see the quots. for statements and 
conjectures.] The helt of calms and light airs 
which borders the northern edge of the N.L. trade- 
winds. 

1777 G. Forster Voy. round World II. 581 The latitudes 
where these calms chiefly reign, are named the horse-lati- 
tudes by mariners . . because they are fatal to horses and 
other cattle which are transported to tbe last mentioned 
continent [Americal. 18x6 H. N. Coleridge West Ind. 330 
A dead calm for five days in the horse latitudes. 1850 
Mauhv Notice to Mariners (ed. 2) 10. 1851 — Winds $ 
Currents 38. i860 — Phys. Geog. Sea (Low) § 514. 1883 
R. H. Scott Elem. Meteorol. xiv. 268 The Horse Latitudes, 
a title which Mr. Laughton derives from the Spanish El 
Gol/o de las Yeguas, the Mares' Sea, from its unruly and 
boisterous nature.. in contradistinction to the Trade-wind 
zone, El Golfo de las Damas, so called from the pleasant 
weather to be met with there. 

Horse-laugh (hpus,lof). [See Hokse sb. 26 h.] 
A loud coarse laugh. 

1713 Steele Guardian No. 29 f 24 The Horse-Laugh is 
a distinguishing characteristick of the rural hoyden. 1751 
Lavincton Enthus. Method. * Papists U754) 1 1. 46 Treating 
the holy Men with Derision, Scoffs, Taunts, Horse-Laughs. 
2847 Alb. Smith Chr. Tadpole xiv. (1879) 394 They.. burst 
into a loud horse-laugh in his face. 1874 L. Stephen Hours 
in Library (1892) I. x. 353 Jovial squires laughed horse- 
laughs at this mincing dandy. 

So (nonce-wds.) Korss-laugh v. intr., to give 
vent to a horse-laugh or a series of horse-laughs ; 
hence Horse-laiifflier. Also Horae-langThter. 

1713 Steele GuardianNo. 29 T5 Several kinds of laughers 
. .The Dimplers. The Smilers . .The Horse-laughers. 1763 
Brit. Mag. IV. 660 For ministers had done the like before, 
And like him horse-laugh 'd at the nation. 181X Blackw. 
Mag. X. 572/2 Whisperings, and titterings, and horse 
laughter, and loud guffaws. 

Horse-leech (hJjs,irtJ), sb. [f. Horse + 
Leech OE. Ikce, Uce, physician.] 

f 1. A horse-doctor, farrier, veterinary surgeon. 

1493 Mem. Ripon (Suttees) III; 165 Item Johanni Hors- 
leych pro medicacione j equo magistri Langton, yd. c 1515 
Cocke LorelVs B. (Percy Soc.) o Bokell smythes, horse 
leches, and gold beters. 1529 More Dyaloge 11. x. 52 b/2 
Saynt Loy we make an horsleche, and must let our horse 
rather renne vnshodde and marre hys hoofe than to shoohym 
on hys daye. 1652 Bogan Mirth Chr, Life 234 The horse 
..will not endure the hand of the horseleech. 

2. An aquatic sucking worm {Hsemopsis sangai- 
sorba) differing from the common leech in its larger 
size, and in the formation of the jaws. 

(In some early quots. it seems to mean the common 
medicinal leech.) 

14.. Nom. in Wr.-Wulcker 706/26 Hec sanguissuga, a 
horsleche. 1530 pALSCia. 232/2 Horse leche, a worme. san- 
sue. 2535 Coverdale Prov. xxx. 15 This generacion (which 
is like an horsleche) hath two doughters [1388 Wyclif The 
watir leche hath twei doujtris]: y one is called, fetch 
hither : the other, brynge hither. 1573-80 Baret Alv. 
H 663 An Horse leach, or bloudsucker worme, kirudo. 
1581 Marbeck Bk. of Notes 503 The Horse-lcach hath 
two daughters, .that is, two forks in her tongue, which he 
hecre calleth her two daughters, wherby she sucketh the 
bloud, and is neuer saciate. 1625 Hart Anat. Ur. \. ii. 15 
Horse-leaches were wont to taste of the horses dung. 1802 
Bingley Anim. Biog. (1813) III. 412 Horse-leeches are 
. . so extremely greedy of blood, that a vulgar notion 
is prevalent, that nine of them are able to destroy a 
horse. 1880 Chambers* Encycl. VI. 74/2 The Horse-leech 
.. is much larger than the medicinal species, but its teeth 
are comparatively blunt, and it is little of a blood-sucker 
— notwithstanding the popular notion. .It feeds greedily on 
earth-worms. 

3. Jig. A rapacious, insatiable person. 

1546 Suppl. Poor Commons (1871) 63 Besides the infinit 
number of purgatory horseleches, 1608 SvLVESTEa Dv 
Bartas II. iv. iv. Decay 192 Thou life of strife, thou Horse- 
leach sent from hell. 1705 Hickerincill Priest-cr. t. (1721) 
18 Of all Priests, the Popes have been in several Ages the 
great Horse-leaches and Blood-suckers. 1836-48 B. D. 
Walsh Aristoph. f Clouds 1. i, He has disregarded my advice, 
and stuck horse-leeches on to my estate. 

Hence f Horse-leech, v. trans, to suck insatiably 
(as reputed of the horse-leech) ; f HoT8e-lee:chery , 
-leechcraft, veterinary medicine. 

1679 Prot. Conformist % Tbey have thereby Horse -leach 'd 
a great deal of the best blood in Europe. 1688 R. Holme 
Armoury 11. 149/2 Horse Leachery, or Leach-craft, is the 
Art of curing Horses of Diseases. 

Horseless (h^*js,les), a. Without a horse. 

1671 H. M. tr. Erasm. Colloq. 429 The horseless Horse- 
man. 1790 Cower Let. to Bull 8 Sept., We rejoice 
that though unhorsed, or rather horseless, you are come 
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safe borne again. 1878 Loud. Rev. Jan. 338 It is from the 
apparently horseless Continent of America that the finest 
geological evidence of ihe pedigree of the horse is to be 
traced. 1895 Chamb. jfrttl. XII. 673/r Horseless carriages 
threaten to give a new aspect to road traffic. 

HOTSe-like, <*• Like or resembling a horse. 

1530 Palscr. 316/t Horselyke, belongynge to an horse, 
chenalin. 1598 Sylvester Du Bart as it. 11. 111. Colonies 
453 Bunch-backed Calves, with Horse-like manes. 

Ho*rse-li:tter. Forms: see Litter. 

1. A litter hung on poles, carried between two 
horses, one in front and the other behind. 

1388 Wyclif 2 Mace. iii. 27 Putte in a pakke sadil [gloss] 
ether hors litir. c 1465 Eng. Chron. (Camden 1856) 46 He 
was hrought in a horshter to Westmynstre. 1600 Holland 
Livy xxvi. xxix. 650 Scarce able to endure the shogging and 
shaking of the horselitter, for pain and greefe of his wounds. 
1775 R. Twtss Trav. Porl. *t Sp. 49 Chairs and horse-litters 
are used here in bad weather. 1851 Dickens Child's Hist. 
Eng. xvi, The King, now weak and sick, followed in 
a horse-litter. 

b. Sometimes on wheels, esp. as a funeral car. 
1591 Pfaciyall Sp. Diet., Carro con andas, a horslitter, 
rheda. 1663 Wooo Life July (O. H. S.) I. 479 Then the 
wain or hors-litter on four wheeles. 

2. A bed of straw or hay for horses to rest upon, 
b. The manure consisting of such straw mixed 
with the excrements of horses. 

1624 Burton Anat. Mel. 1. ii. iv. viL 146 Olde monu- 
ments and bookes, made horse-litter, or burned like straw. 
1721 Braoley Coffee 33 A bed prepared with horse-litter. 
— Philos. Acc. Whs. Nat. 20 It must be cover'd, the Top 
and Sides with Horse-litter to lie upon it undisturb'd. 

Ho'rse-load. A load for a horse; sometimes, 
a determinate weight : cf. Load. 

0350 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 358 Tonnes and barelles J* 
comep in carte, sholde custome a peny ; an horselode an 
halpeny. c 1400 Maundey. (Roxb.) xxxiv. 153, ccc™ hors 
lade of corne and als many of ryess. 1483 Cath. AngL 
189/2 An Horse \nde,clitella. 1580 Holly&and Treas. Fr% 
Tong, Somme ou charge de charbon, a horse lode of coles. 
1641 Vicars jfehovah-Jireh x6o His Souldiers took horse- 
loads of Provision, Bisket, Meal and other necessaries. 1667 
Phi matt City $ C. Build. (1680) 6 Some [lead] Oarcyeild- 
ing Thirty-six shillings, .a Horse-load (which Is nine dishes, 
as they compute, weighing about Four hundred and Fifty 
pound). 1700 Tyrrell Hist. Eng. II. 977 A Horse-load of 
Corn was sold for Ten Shillings. 1776 Pennant Zool. III. 
63 If a Porpesse should be too big for a horse-load, allow- 
ance should be made to the purveyor. 

b. loosely or Jig. A large load or quantity. 

c 1500 How Plowman leartud Pater>Noster 116 in Hazl. 
E. P. P. II. 213 They thought tolonge that they abode, Yet 
eche of them had an hors-lode. 1641 Milton Ch. Govt. n. 
Pref., They bave. .laid ye down their horseload of citations 
and lathers at your door. 1681 Otway Soldier's Port. 1. i, 
A Horse-load of Diseases. 1837 Hawthorn 1 Twice-Told 
T. (1851) I. v. 7s Toiling through the difficult woods, each 
with a horseload of iron armor to burden his footsteps. 

t Ho'rse-loaf. Obs. A loaf of Horse-bread. 

c 1468 in Stotv's Surv. (ed. Strype 1720) v. 341 The horse 
lof shal wey two halfpeny white lofis. 1483 in Eng. Gilds 
(1870) 337 Thath all Bakers.. make butt lj. horselofys to a 
peny, and of clene beanys. 1591 Habincton Orl. Fur.wu 
lxii. (N.), Her stature scant three horse-loaves did exceed. 
1611 Cotgr., Nain,& dwarfe, .. one thats no higher then 
three horse-loaues. 1681 Alanch. Crt. Leet Rec. (1888) VI. 
126 James Smith, 1 horse loafe 4 ounce too light. 

t HOTSe-lock. Obs. A shackle for a horse's 
feet = Fetlock sb. 2; hence, app, any hanging 
lock, a padlock. 

i486 Nottingham Rec. III. 25s For a horse \oY..\yd. 
1530 Yatton Churchw. Acc. (Som. Rec. Soc) 145 Payd for 
a horse locke to y B cherche yatte, viii < *. 1573 Tusser Husb. 
xvil (1878) 38 Soles, fetters, and shackles, with horselock 
and pad. 1623 Fletcher & Rowley Maid 0/ Mill in. i. 
Horse-locks nor chains shall hold ber from me. 1680 Loud. 
Gaz. No. 1569/4 A little.. Nag. .a Horse-lock on his near foot 
before. 1736 N. Jersey Archives (1804) XI. 483 He [one 
escaped from prison] had a Horse- Lock on one of his Legs. 

t HOTSely, a. Obs. Also horsly(e. [f. Horse 
+ -ly 1 ; cf. manly. ] Of or pertaining to a horse ; 
of the nature of a good horse. 

c 1386 Chaucer Sqr?s T. 186 This hors so horsly [v.r. 
horselyl and so quyk of eye. 155a Huloet, Horsly, or 
parteynynge to a hor.se, equarius. 

Ho'rse-maxkerel. A name for several fishes 
allied to the mackerel ; esp. the Cavally or Scad 
{Caranx vulgaris). 

Also in various parts of U. S. the common Tunny, the 
Jurel {Caranx pisquetus), the Bluefish (Pomalomus salt a- 
trix), the Black Candle-fish (Anoplopoma fimbria), the 
Californian Hake {Merlucius productus), and the Ten- 
pounder {Elops saurus). {Cent. Diet.) 

a 1705 Ray Synofts. Pise. (1713) 92 Tracherus. .A Scad., 
a Horse Mackrell. 1777 G. Forster Voy. round World I. 
126 Scorpens, mullets, horse-mack rel, and many other sorts. 
1838 Johhston in Proc. Berw. Nat. Club I. No. 6. 171 The 
Scad or Horse- Mackerel, i860 Bartlett Diet. Amer. (ed. 
3), Blue-Fish, . . on the Jersey coast . .called Horse- Mackerel. 
1862 Ansteo CJtannel /si. 11. ix. (ed. 2) 212 The horse- 
mackarel also is considered poor and dry. 

Horseman (h^'js,m&n). PI. -men. 

1. One who rides on horseback, a rider; one 
skilled in riding and managing a horse. 

e iaoo Ywaine <$■ Gaiv. 401 Another noyse than herd i sone, 
Als it war of horsmen. 1583 Hollvbano Campo diFior 277 
O there is a good horseman : O brave rider. 1673 S. C. A rt 
of Complaisance 131 To pass simply for a good horseman, or 
a fioe dancer. 1780 Harris Philol. Eng. Wks. (1841) 542 
These Spanish Arabians . . were great horsemen, and par- 
ticularly fond of horses. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. viii. 
1 1. 349 These letters., were sent by horsemen to the nearest 
country post towns on the different roads. 
Vol. V. 
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fb. spec. A mounted soldier. Obs. 
e 1205 Lay. 26641 Heo letten alle pa horsmen i ban wude 
alihten. c 130a in Pol. Songs (Camden) 189 Sixtene hundred 
of horsmen asemblede o the gras. 1382 Wyclif Rev. ix. 16 
The noumbre of the boost of horsemen twenty thousynd. 
1548 Hall Chron., Hen. VIII 28 Among the Frenchmen 
were certain light horsmen called Stradiotes. 1655 Stanley 
Hist. Philos. lit. (1701) 116/1 Notwithstanding he had also 
a Horse.man's Cuirass. 1835 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xxi. 
(1880) II. 529 A horseman in tbe uniform of the Guards 
spurred through the City, announcing that the King had 
been killed. 

c. A knight, {transl. L. eques, Gr. Inncvs.) 
1596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. I. 13 In Galloway 

ar horsmen, Barounes, and vthiris noble men mony. 1807 
Robinson Arcltstol. Grarca iv. ii. 337 Both at Athens and 
Sparta inntU, horsemen, composed the second order in the 
commonwealth. 1849 Grote Greece il Ixxii. (1862) VI. 347 
The Knights or Horsemen, the body of richest proprietors 
at Athens, were the mainstay of the Thirty. 

d. Horsematis bed (in Ireland), a tenement of 
a certain size. Horseman's hammer, a hammer- 
shaped mace, a mediaeval weapon. Horseman s 
weight ', the weight by which a jockey is weighed, 
applied to the legal stone of fourteen ponnds. 

167a Petty Pol. Anat. (1691) 107 As to these town-lands, 
plough-lands, colps, greeves . . horseman's beds, etc., they 
are at this day manifestly unequal. 1828 J. M. Spearman 
Brit. Gunner 413 Also, 14 pounds make 1 stone, horseman's 
weight, and 8 ponnds 1 stone, in the London markets. 

2. A man who attends to horses. 

1882 Howells in Longm. Mag. I. 5s, I heard myself 
indicated in a whisper as 'one of the horse-men'. 1889 
N. W. Line. Gloss, (ed. a), Horseman, the man who attends 
upon and travels with a stallion. 1898 R. Haggard in 
Daily News 28 Sept 6/5 The agricultural labourer.. works 
from six to six .. horsemen and cattlemen work longer. 

3. A variety of fancy pigeons: see guot. 1867. 
1735 J« Moore Columb. 31 The oftener it is thus bred 

[from a Carrierl the stouter the Horseman becomes. 1741 
Compl. Fam.. Piece HI. 512. 1867 Tegetmeier Pigeons vii. 
79 In many of the older treatises an inferior variety of the 
Carrier was described under the name of the Horseman. 

4. IchlhyoL A scisenoid fish of the genus Eques 
found on the coasts of Central America. 

5. See also Light-horseman. 

Light and Heavy Horsemen, slang names for certain 
Thames thieves. 

1840 Marry at Valerie xviii, * There's a lighter adrift', 
said I. 'The Light Horsemen have cut her adrift.' Ibid., 
Light Horsemen—that's a name for one set of people who 
live by plunder. . . Then we have the Heavy Horsemen— 
they do their work in the daytime, when they go on board 
as lumpers to clear the sbips. 

Horsemanship (h^ism&njip). [f. prec.+ 
-ship.] The art of riding on horseback ; skill or 
expertness in riding, eqnestrian performance. For- 
merly including the breeding, rearing, and manage- 
ment of horses ; the duties of the manage. 

1565 Blun devil {title) The Fower Chiefest Offices be- 
longing to Horsemanshippe, that is to- say, The Office of the 
Breeder, of the Rider, of the Keeper, and of the Ferrer. 
1577 B. Googe Heresbach's Husb. ill. (1586) 19 When we 
entreat of horsemanship, and hreaking of horses. 1601 R. 
Johnson Kingd. <fr Comrnw. (1603) 205 The nature of the 
countrey is not fitte for horsemanshippe. 17*7-41 Chambers 
Cycl., Horsemanship, in its latitude, includes what relates 
to the make, colour, age, temper, and qualities of horses. 
1796 Morse Amer. Geog. II. 479 The Tartars are inured to 
horsemanship from their infancy : they seldom appear on 
foot. 1816 Kf.atinge Trav. (18 17) II. 102 The show ex- 
hibited very capital horsemanship. 1875 Jowett Plato 
(ed. 2) V. 375 Gymnastic and horsemanship are as suitable 
to women as to men. attrib. 1825 Scott Fam. Lett. 
5 Nov. (1894^ II. 369, I hope in pod you will not break 
Jane's neck with your horsemanship experiments. 

t Horse-marine 1 . Her. Obs. [f. Horse sb. 
+ Marine a.] A sea-horse. 

1705 Lond. Gaz. No. 4162/4 On a Torse a Demy Horse- 
Marine. 

Horse-marine 2 (hpus,marrn). [f. Horse sb. 
+ Marine^.] 

1. A marine mounted on horseback, or a cavalry- 
man doing a marine's work. 

1878 N. Amer. Rev. CXXVII. 225 This old sea- dog . . 
organized a body of horse-marines to patrol the shore. 1886 
Tinsley's Mag. Apr. 321 The 17th Lancers were once 
christened the * Horse marines'. Two troops of this showy 
corps were employed as marines on board the Hermione 
frigate during some severe fighting in the West Indies. 

2. humorously, {pi.) An imaginary corps of 
mounted marine soldiers, considered as a type of 
men out of their element ; hence, sing, a man 
doing work for which he is not fitted ; a ' land- 
lnbher * on shipboard. 

1824 Scott St. Ronan's xxi, 'What the devil has a ship to 
do with horse's furniture ?— Do you think we belong to the 
horse-marines?' i860 O. W. Holmes Sea Dial. 45 Belay 
y'r jaw, y* swab ! y' hoss-marine ! 189a Wops the Waif 1. 
1 (Farmer) You'd better tell that to the hoss marines; I've 
lived a sight too long in Shoreditch to take that in. 

3. 'A man or yoath who is engaged in leading 
and attending to ihe horse drawing a canal-boat 
{Lab. Comm. Gloss. 1894). 

ci8<o [Correspt. writes 'In general use on Regent's 
Canal '. 1 c i860 [Used by a witness at the Lindsey Sessions, 
Lincolns.]. 1881 Census-returns in Brit. Aim. Comp. 
(1885) 94. 

Ho'rse-master. One who owns or manages 
horses ; also, a horse-breaker. 
1523 FiTiHERB. Husb. S 120 A Horse«mayster is he, that 
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bieth wylde horses, or col tes, and bredeth theym, and selleth 
theym agnyne wylde, or breaketh parte of thein, and maketh 
theym tame, and then selleth them. 1567 Triall Treas. 
(1850) 22 Suche horse maisters will make a colte quickely 
tame. 1607 Topsell Fourf. Beasts (1658) 249 Of the 
greatest Horse-masters and nourishers of Horses. 1766 W. 
Smith tr. Bouquet's Exp. (1868) 43 Four divisions, .of pack- 
horses, each conducted by a horse master. 1897 Cavalry 
Tactics ii. 8 The good horse master in stables is much more 
likely to be a good horse master under any circumstances. 

Ho*rse~meat, [See Meat.] Food or pro- 
vender for horses. 

1404 Durham MS. Sacr, Roll, j sythe pro horsmet falcand. 
1475 Bk. Noblesse 30 Finding bothe horsmete and mannys- 
mete to youre soudeours riding be the contre. 1538 Sib B. 
Tuke in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 1. I. 286, 1 sent a phisician. . 
promysing hym a mark by day, horsmete, and mans mete. 
1677 Plot Oxfordsh. 256 Oats, and all mixed Corns called 
Horse-meat, are Harvested somtimes with two reaping 
hooks. 1742 Fielding J. Andreivx 11. ii, The sum due for 
horsemeat was twelve shillings. 

Ho rse-mill. A mill driven by a horse ; 
usnally, by one walking in a circle or in a wheel. 

1530 Palsgr. 232/2 Horse myll, movlin a cheual. 1559 
in Boys Sandwich (1792) 738 The water must be conveyed 
awaye with horse mylnes. 1769 Falconer Diet. Marine 
(1789) Lij, Like the machinery of a horse-mill. 1828 P. 
Cunningham N, S. Wales (ed. 3) II. 65 Ten water-mills, 
eighteen windmills, and two horse-mills, 
b. Jig. A monotonous round. 

1621 BvnTON Anat. Mel. 1. it m. xi. (1651) in Desire 
hath no rest, and is infinite in it selfe, endlesse, and as one 
cats it, a perpetuall racke, or horse mill . . still going round 
as in a ring. 

Ho'rse-mint. [See Horse 28 c] 

1. ' A name applied generally to the wild mints ' 
(Britten and Holland), esp. Mentha sylvestris and 
M. aquatica. 

c 1265 Voc. Names PI. in Wr.-Wulcker 555/5 Menlaslrum, 
. . horsminte. a 1387 Sinon. Barthol, (Anecd. Oxon.) 30 
Menta aquatica, an horsment. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 248/1 
Horsmynte, herbe, balsamita, mentasirwn. c 1516 Grete 
Herball eclxxv. Pvb, Agaynst colde cough bethe dry 
fygges with horsmynt in wyne, and Yse it. 1646 Sia T. 
Browne Psmd. Ep. 102 So are they deceived in the name 
of Horse-raddisb, Horse-mint, Bull-rush, and many more. . 
that expression is but a Grecisme. .intending no more then 
great. 1787 Winter Syst. Husb. 97 Coarse grass, rushes, 
horse-mints . . general productions of lands overcharged 
with moisture. 1861 Miss Pratt Flower. PI. IV. 152. 

2. Applied in North America to other aromatic 
labiates, as various species of Monarda, Collin- 
sonia canadensis, and Cunila Mariana (Sweet 
Horse-mint, also called dittany). (See Miller 
Plant-n. t and Cent. Diet.) 

fHorsen, a. Obs. rare. [See -EN*.] Of or 
belonging to horses. 

1558 Warde tr. Alexis 1 Seer. 1. vi. (1580) 108 a, Let hym 
put the Yearth onely, the Floxe, and the Horsen doung. 

Hcrrse-nail. 

1. A horseshoe-nail. 

1598 Barret Theor. Warrcs 135 Horse nayles and horse 
shoes of all sizes. 1695 Congrevr Love for L. in. ix f Poring 
upon tbe Ground for a crooked Pin, or an old Horse-Nail. 
1858 Greener Gunnery 148 The inferior iron of which we 
make horse-nails. 

2. A tadpole, local. 

1608 Topsell Serpents (1658) 719 The heads of" these 
young Gyrini, which we call in English Horse-nails; be- 
cause they resemble a Horse-nail in their similitude, whose 
head is great, and the other part small. 1887 in Kent. Gloss. 

Hoarseness, nonce-wd. The abstract quality 
of a horse (tr. Gr. lmr6Tr)s). 

1864 Q. Rev. July 72, ' I see a horse \ said Antisthenes to 
Plato, • but I do not see horseness \ 

Horse-play. 

1 1. Play in which a horse is used or takes part ; 
theatrical horsemanship. Also trans/. Obs. 

1599 Wassinger, etc. Ola Law hi. ii, Horse-play at four- 
score is not so ready, a 1627 Midoleton Mayor of Queen* 
borough v. i, Second Play. We have a play wherein we use 
a horse. Sim. Fellows, you use no horse-play in my house. 
1668 Dryoen Evening's Love 1. ii, Bel. They get upon tbeir 
jennets, and prance before tbeir ladies' windows. . . Wild. 
And this horseplay they call making love. 

2. Rough, coarse, or boisterous play, passing the 
bounds of propriety. 

1589 R. Harvey PI. Perc. (1590) 9, I am a stranger, and 
cannot tel what your horse play meanes. 1700 Dryden Fables 
Pref. Wks. (Globe) 506 He [Collier] is too much given to 
horse-play in bis raillery. 1749 Chesterf. Lett. (1792) II. 
clxxix. 166 No aukward overturns of glasses, plates, and 
salt-cellars; no horse-play. 1856 Masson Ess. iv. 121 
Dryden's best comic attempts were but heavy horse-play. 
1871 L. Stephen Playgr. Europe vi. {1894) 149 Explosions 
of animal spirns, bordering at times upon borse-play. 

Hence Horse-playisli a., given lo horse-play. 

1882 Daily News 22 Sept. 2/1 The younger men were 
somewhat horse-playish in tbeir behaviour. 

Ho-rse-plum. 

1. A small red variety of plum. 

1530 Palsgr. 232/2 Horse plome, frute, jorroise. 1546 
T. Heywood Prov. (1867) 20 Her cheekes are purple ruddle 
lyke a borse plumme. 1648 Gage West Ind. 28 A great 
black kernell as big as our horse Plums. 1886 Britten & 
Holland Platit-n., Horse Plum, a small red plum. 

2. (U.S.) The common wild plum of North 
America {Prunus Americana). 

Ho'rse-pond, sb. A pond for watering and 
washing horses ; proverbial as a ducking-place for 
obnoxious persons. 

51 
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1701 Cibbeu Love Makes Man i. i, I han't much Land to 
spare ; hut 1 have an admirahle Horse-Pond— I'll settle 
that upon him, if you will. 17 13 Adoison Guardian No. 
13^ ? 4 Led into a horsepond by a Will of the Whisp. 1746 
Brit. Mag. 101 If old Bettenson had ordered him to have 
been dragg'd through a Horse-pood 1843 Bethune Sc. 
Fireside Star. 62 He intended to take a third individual 
to a horse-pond.. and duck him head and ears three times. 

HoTse-pond, v. [f. prec. sb.] trans. To 
duck in or drag through a horse-pond. 

1757 Garbick Mate Coouelte 1. 13 If I go again, Sir, may 
I be caned, kicked, and horseponded for my pains. 1782 
Miss Bukney Cecitia vt. x, Not only horsewhipt, but horse- 
ponded. 1884 Church Reformer III. 79 [They] will not 
readily forget his suggestion of horse-ponding their leaders 
as a substitute for redressing their grievances. 

Ho-rse-power. 

1. The power or rate of work of a horse in draw- 
ing; hence, in Mech., a conventional nnit for 
measuring the rate of work of a prime motor, 
commonly taken (after Watt) as = 550 foot-pounds 
per second (which is about \\ times the actual 
power of a horse). Abbreviated H.P. 

1806 O. Gregory Meeh. (1807) II. 357 The usual method 
of estimating the effects of engines by what are called 

* horse powers* must inevitably be very fallacious. 1881 
EncycL Brit. XII. 207/1 Nominal horse-power is a purely 
conventional term adopted by makers of steam-engines, 
and has no fixed relation to indicated horse-power. 1891 
Electrician Sept. 551 A new and shockingly unscientific 
unit, the electrical horse power, is insensibly coming into 
use. 1897 P«erce in Glasgow Herald 6 Feb. 3/5 The term 

* horse power* has probably seen its best days.. As a scien- 
tific term it has been much abused, and as a commercial 
terra it conveys no meaning. 

b. With prefixed numeral, expressing the power 
or rate of work of an engine, etc. ; as ' an engine 
of 40-horse power or ' a 40-horse-power engine \ 

Properly the numeral + ' horse ' form an attrib. phrase 
qualifying ' power * (as in ' four-horse coach * ; cf. two-foot 
rule, half-mite race) ; but the whole phrase (esp. when used 
attrib.^ ts often analyied as numeral + * horse-power*. 

1823 Byrom Juan x. xxxiv. note, A metaphor taken from 
the * forty-horse power' of a steam-engine. 183s Mabrvat 
Olla Podr. iv, She. .preferred the three-horse power of the 
schuyt to the hundred-horse power of the steam-packet. 
1851 Wustr.Catal.Gt. Exhib. 214 Oscillating steam-engine, 
of ro-horse power. 187a R. B. Smyth Mining Statist, so 
One 25 horse -power engine, 16-inch cylinder. 

2. iransf. Power or rate of work as estimated 
by this unit ; number of horse-powers. Also fig. 

i860 Maury Phys. Geog. Sea iv. 8 268 What is the horse- 
power of the Niagara? 1867 Emb&son Lett. * Soc. Aims, 
Progr. Culture Wks. (Bonn; III. 235 Enthusiasm is the 
leaping lightning, not to be measured hy the horse-power 
of the understanding. 1871 Tymdall Fragm. Sc. I. xx, 
(He] calculates the equivalent of that heat in horsepower. 

3. The power or agency of a horse or horses as 
employed in driving machinery ; hence, a machine 
by which the pull or weight of a horse is con- 
verted into power for driving other machinery. 

1853 Catal. R. Agric. Soc. Show Gloucester 50 A One 
Horse Power Portahle Horse Gear. Ibid, 51 A useful and 
economical thrashing machine to be either worked by hand 
or horse power. 1864 Webster, Horse-Power. . 3. A machine 
operated hy one or more horses; a horse-engine. 1875 
Knight Diet. Mech. s.v., An ordinary horse-power, such as 
is used for thrashing-machines, drag-saws, clover-hull ers. 

Hrrrse-pox. [See Pox.] 

+ 1. A severe or virulent pox. (Used in coarse 
execrations.) Obs. 

1656 S % Holland Zara ^1719) 115 With a Horse-pox and 
a Murrain. 1667 Dk. Newcastle & Dryden Sir Martin 
Mar-all iy. i, Leave off your winking and your pinking, 
with a horse-pox t'ye. 1694 Echard Plautus Pref. Aiij, 
Til fetch ye out with a Horse-pox for a damnahle, pryingi 
nine-eyed Witch. 

2. A pustular disease of horses, said, when com- 
municated to cows, to produce cow-pox. 

1884 N Y.Med. Jml. 15 Nov. S4 8 An outhreak of casual 

* horse-pox * among the she-asses. 1897 Allbutt Syst. Med. 
II. 636 He explained the failure on the part of many experi- 
menters to transmit horse-pox ^o the cow. 

Hcrrser. [f. Horse v. + -eki.] One who 
provides horses for a coach ; a postmaster. 

1851 ' Nimrod * Road 35 The horser's profits depend upon 
the luck he has with his stock. 

HOTse-race. A race by horses (with riders). 

1581 Sidney Apol. Poctrie (Arb.) 46 Phillip of Macedon 
reckoned a horse-race wonne at Olimpus among hys three 
fearcfull felicities. 1617 Moryson /tin. 1. 198 No meane 
l,ordes. .and Gentlemen in our Court had in like sort put 
out money upon a horserace, or speedie course of a horse, 
under themselves, a 1616 Bacon (}.), In horseraces men are 
curious that there be not the least weight upon one horse 
more than upon another. 1712 Steele Sped. No. 462 p 4 
To glory in being the first Man at Cock-matches, Horse-races. 
1821 Byron Juan in. Ixxxy, Pindar sang horse-races. 

attrib. 1629 J. Maxwrll tr. Herodian (163s) 426 Cirque 
{margin, Or Horse-race-yard, ahle to hold above 20000). 

Horse-racer, [f. Horsk-bace + -eri, after 
race, racer.] One who keeps horses for racing ; 
one who rides horses in races, a jockey. 

e 1618 J. Bruen in Hinde Life xi. (1641) 38 A good rule 
for our horse-racers, rank riders, and hot-spurre hunters. 
*m Weekly Reg. 8 Dec, Song-singers, horse-racers, valets- 
de-chambre. 1888 Athenaeum 22 Sept. 381/1 The first Lord 
Godolphm was a horse-racer as well as gambler undoubtedly. 

HoTse-ra:cing, sb. [f. Horse + Racing vbl. 
sb., after horse-race.] The practice or sport of 
running horses in competitions of speed. 



c 1654 G. Fox Jml. (1827) I. 250 Each taking his horse 
. . and so go to horse-racing. 1780 T. Davies Garrick 
(1781) I. xx vi. 297 The wretched attachment of our young 
nobility and gentry to horse-racing. 1837 W. Irving Cafit. 
Bonneville ITT. 201 AH ardently addicted to gambling and 
horse-racing. 1894 Westm. Gaz. 13 Sept. 1/3 Horse-racing 
. . is a sport which gives more employment to more thou- 
sands of deserving persons than can be claimed for any other. 

b. Comb. Horseraciug- board, a board used 
for a gambling game played with figures of horses. 

1883 Pall Mall G. 13 Mar. 7/2 Charged with gambling 
with a horse racing-board in the New-cut, and carrying on a 
system of swindling. 

So Horae-ra cing a., addicted to horse-racing. 

1814 Last Act ii. H, A bold, dashing, horse- racing, fox- 
hunting heroine. 

Hots e-r a dish. [See Horse sb. 27 c] 

1. A cruciferous plant {Cochlearia Armoracid), 
with white flowers and broad rongh leaves, a 
native of middle Europe and western Asia, com- 
monly cultivated for its root (see 2). 

1597 Geharde Herbal M. vii. 186 Horse Radish bringeth 
foorth great leaues. 173a Arbuthxot Rules of Diet 263 
Vegetables which abound with a pungent volatile Salt and 
Oil as . . Horse-Radish, Cresses. 1876 Harley Mat. Med. 
(ed. 6) 732 Horse- Radish is a Native of most hilly situa- 
tions in Europe, . . flowering in May. 

2. The thick rootstock of this plant, which has 
a very pungent flavour, and is scraped or grated 
down as a condiment. 

16*5 Hart Anaf. Ur. Pref. Bh, The Germanes in diuerse 
places . . boyle wilde or horse radishes with their beefe. 1769 
Mrs. Raffalo Eng. Househpr.^ij-jZ) 351 Pour it on your 
parsley, with two or three slices of horse-radish. ^ 1881 
Besant & Rice Chapi. of Fleet I. vi. 150 His prejudices as 
a gentleman and a scholar were offended hy the absence of 
horse-radish. 

fig. 1830 G alt Lawrie T. vi. iii, With a plentiful garnish- 
ing of the horse radish of their petulance. 

3. attrib, and Comb., as horse-radish root; 
+ horse-radish ale, ?ale flavoured with horse- 
radish ; horse-radish tree, (a) a tree (Aforinga 
pterygospermd), a native of India, cultivated in 
tropical countries for its pod-like capsules, which 
are eaten fresh or pickled, and for its winged seeds 
{ben-nuts), from which oil of ben is obtained ; the 
root resembles horse-radish in flavour; (b) in 
Australia, a name for Codonocarpus cotini/olius 
(N. O. Phytolacca?) : see quot. 1889. 

1664 Pepys Diary 16 Sept, He would needs have me 
drink a cup of horse-radish ale. 1694 Salmon Bates' Disp. 
U713) 437/2 On the edulcorated Pouder, affuse Oil of Tur- 
pentine drawn off from Horse-radish -roots. 1859 A it Year 
Round No. 32. 127/1 Horse-radish trees, giving perfumers 
and watchmakers that famous oil of Ben, which can hardly 
ever be obtained pure. 1889 J. H. Maiden Usef. Nat. 
Plants Australia 164 Called also 4 Horse-radish Tree', 
owing to the taste of the leaves. 

HOT se-ri der . One who rides a horse ; a pro- 
fessional performer on horseback ; a cirens-rider. 
So Ho* r se-ri ding vbt. sb. and ///. a. 

1580 Lyly Euphues To Gcntlem. Rdrs. (Arb.) 223 The 
cholaricke Horse-rider, who . . not daring to kill the Horse 
went into the stahle to cutte the saddle. ri6io Sir J. 
Melyil Mem. (1735) 317 His Pastimes of Hunting, Hawk- 
ing and Horse-nding. 1854 Dickens Hard T. 1. iii, The 
clashing and banging band attached to the horse-riding 
establishment . . A flag . . proclaimed . . that it was 1 Sleary's 
horse-riding \ Ibid. 111. v,The horse-riders never mind what 
they say, sir ; they're famous for it. 1885 tr. Hehn's Wand. 
PI. Anim. 48 Those north-eastern hranches. .as far as the 
light of history reaches, are . .found a horse-riding race. 

Horse-scorser^scourser : see Horse-corser. 

HoTSe-se'nse. U.S. eoltoq. Strong common 
sense ; * a coarse, robust, and conspicuous form 
of shrewdness often found in ignorant and rude 
persons; plain, practical good sense' {Cent. Diet.). 

1870 Nation (N. Y.) 18 Aug. 105 The new phrase— born 
in the West, we believe— of * horse-sense*, which is applied 
to the intellectual ability of men who exceed others in prac- 
tical wisdom. 187a C. D. Warner Backlog Studies 124 He 
was a plain man. . he had what is roughly known as ' horse- 
sense ', and he was homely. 1884 New Eng. Jrnl. Educ. 
XIX. 377 The latent 'horse-sense' of the American people 
may be relied on, in the end, to abate this nuisance. 

Horseshoe, horse-shoe (h^jsJ/7), sb. 

1. A shoe for a horse, now usually formed of a 
narrow iron plate bent to the outline of the horse's 
hoof and nailed to the animal's fool. 

Widely employed by the superstitious as an amulet, a 
protection from witchcraft, omen of good luck, etc. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VI. 25s Foure hors schoon. 
1485 Nottingham Rec. III. 245 Item for a hors shoo. .jd. ob. 
1596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. vn. 30 Makdonald 
. . with horschone he schod his wife, and set thame on her 
solis with nailis. 1598 Shaks. Merry W. 111. v. 123 To be 
throwne into the Thames, Bnd coold, glowing-hot . . like a 
Horse-shoo. 1665 Boyle Occas. Refi. (1845) 348 The com- 
mon People of this Country have a Tradition, that 'tis a 
lucky thing to find a Horse-shoe. 1751 Univ. Mag. in 
Hone Every-day Bk. II. 1457 No horseshoe nor magpye 
shall baffle our skill. 1824 Scott Redgauntlet ch. xi, Your 
wife's a witch, man ; 3'ou should nail a horse-shoe on your 
chamber door. 1851 D. Wilson Preh. Ann. (1863) II. 111. 
iv. 124 One of the ancient horse-shoes is described as con- 
sisting of a solid piece of iron. 1895 Elworthy Evit Eye 
vi. 217 Here in Somerset, horseshoes are nailed on stahle 
doors, hung up to the ceilings above the horses, or fastened 
to the walls or the cow-house, 1 to keep off the pixies '. 

b. Horseshoes, the game of quoits, dial. 

18*5 in Brockett. 1846 Ibid. (cd. 3) I. 228 The game of 



quoits is called ' horse-shoes * in the North because some- 
times played with horse-shoes. 

2. Applied to things shaped like a horseshoe, or 
a circular arc larger than a semi-circle, a. generally. 

1489 Caxton Faytes of A. 1. xxiv. 73 The bataylle ought 
to be then ordred and made in manere of a hors-shoo. 17x5 
Dk Foe Voy. round World (1840) 130 The river making a 
kind of a double horse-shoe. 1770 Washington Writ. (1889) 
II. 298 The Ohio running round it in the nature of a horse- 
shoe. ^ 1799 Kir wan Geol. Ess. 337 When the dip forms 
what ts called a horse-shoe, descending from one mountain 
or hill, and ascending on the opposite. 1866 Rogers Agric. 
«$■ Prices 1. xx. 507 The horseshoe which lies between the 
wooded hills of Maidenhead, Wycombe and Marlow. 

b. f ortification. (See quol. 1 704.) 

1698 Froger Voy. 108 Three pieces of Fortification call'd 
Horse-Shooes. 1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn., Horse-Shooe, in 
Fortification, is a Work sometimes of a round, and some- 
times of an Oval Figure, raised in the Ditch of a Marshy 
Place, or in low Grounds, and border'd with a Parapet. 
17 17 tr. Frezier's I'oy. 312 That Fortress has no other Out- 
works, hesides a Horse-shooe next the Port, and a little 
Cover d-way. 

c. Ship-building. ^ Horseshoe clamp \i\ 5d. 

c 1850 Rudim. Navig. (Weale) 12s Horse-shoes, large 
straps of iron or copper shaped like a horse-shoe and let into 
the stem and gripe on opposite sides, through which they 
are bolted together to secure the gripe to the stem. 

d. Turning-lathe. (See quot.) 

X875 Knight Diet. Mech., Horseshoe ..2. A movable 
support for varying the gearing and the velocity of the screw 
which moves the slide. 

3. Bot. The same as horseshoe~vetch : see 5 d. 
1578 Lyte Dodoens iY.xxxi.49oThe thirde kinde is called 

..in English Horse shoe. 1597 Grrarde Herbal 11. d. 1057 
Horse snooe cotnmeth vp in certaine vntilled and sunny 
places of Italy and Languedock. 1711 J. Petiver in Phil. 
Trans. XXV II. 387 Horseshoes. .The Pods of this elegant 
Plant resemble a Half moon, or Horse-shoe. 

4. Zool. a. A horseshoe-crab : see 5 d. b. An 
American name of a bivalve mollusc, Lutraria 
elliptica, the oval otter-shell. 

1775 Romans Florida 302 A crab, .called in the southern 
province a king crab, and to the northward a horse-shoe. 
1850 Hawthorne Scarlet L. xv. (1883) 213 She seized a live 
horseshoe by the taiL 

5. attrib. and Comb. a. Simple attrib. 'of a 
horseshoe as in horseshoe-fashion, /orm, shape. 

1712 J. James tr. Le Blondes Gardening 26 Great Stairs 
made Horse-shoo- Fashion. 1837 Penny Cycl. VII. 23/2 Nose 
..bordered hy a wide crest of a horseshoe shape. 1874 
Parker Goth. Archit. 1. iii. 66 Norman arches are not un- 
frequently of the horse-shoe form. 

l>. attrib. passing into adj. 'Of the form of 
a horseshoe, or arc larger than a semicircle', as 
horseshoe arch, bend, brooch, door } table. 

1796 Combe BoydelCs Thames II. 71 The horseshoe bend 
that begins at Mortlake. 1812-16 J. Smith Panorama Sc. 
$Art\.\si Aborse-shoe arch has its centre above the spring. 
1873 Hayne in Tristram Moab 375 Arches distinctly horse- 
shoe. 1884 Graphic 22 Nov. 538/1 The delegates took their 

? laces to the right and left of him at a horseshoe tahle. 1893 
*. B. Foreman Trip to Spain etc. 64 Through the usual 
horse-shoe door, we enter an open court. 

c. similative, parasynthetic, etc., as horseshoe- 
shaped, horseshoe- like adjs. 

1776 Pennant ZooL IV. 48 A horse -shoe-shaped mark of 
deep purple. 1892 E. Reeves Homervard Bound 276 A 
small room entered by a horse-shoe-like arch. 1895 Westm. 
Gaz. 4 Sept. 3/3 The tunnel, .is 21 ft. high and 19ft. hroad, 
and is horseshoe-shaped. 

d. Special combs. : horseshoe anvil (see 
qnot.) ; horseshoe-bat, any species of bat having 
a nose-leaf more or less horseshoe-shaped, esp. 
Rhinolophus ferrum-equinum, R* hipposideros, 
and Phyilorhina armigera ; horseshoe clamp 
(see quot.); horseshoe-crab, a crab-like animal 
of the genus Limulus, so called from the shape 
of its shell ; a king-crab ; horse shoe -fern, (in 
New Zealand) Maratlia fraxinea, called in Aus- 
tralia potato-fern (Morris Austral Eng. 1898); 
horseshoe goose, head, kidney, magnet (see 
quots.); horseshoe-nail, a nail of so ft iron for fasten- 
ing on horseshoes ; hence horseshoe-nail machine, 
rod; horseshoe-vetch, a leguminous plant {Hippo- 
crepis comosa) bearing umbels of yellow flowers, 
and jointed pods each division of which resembles 
a horseshoe. 

1875 Knight Diet. Mech., * Horseshoe-anvil, one which 
corresponds in shape and size to the hoof of a horse, and has 
shanks which permit its adjustment in the socket-hole of 
the anvil, in cither a natural or a reversed position. 1774 
Goldsm. Nat. Hist. IV. 140^ The *Horse shoe Bat v with 
an odd protuberance round its upper lip, somewhat in the 
form of on horse-shoe. 1847 Carpenter Zool. % 169 Two 
species are known in England under the name of the 
Greater and Lesser Horse-shoe Bats. 1875 Knight Diet. 
Mech., * H orse shoe-clamp {Ship-buildi7ig\ an iron strap by 
which the gripe and fore-foot are attached. 1865 Parkman 
Champlain iii. (187^) 231 The *horse<;hoe-crab awakened 
his especial curiosity. 1849 Zoologist VII. 2393 The 
Egyptian goose is the '*horse-shoe goose '. _ 17*7-41 Cham- 
aers Cycl., * Horse-shoe Head, a disease in infants, wherein 
the sutures of the skull are too open, or too great a vacuity 
is left between them. 1887 Syd. Soc. Lex., * Hone-shoe 
kidney . . a variety of the kidneys in man in which they are 
connected by their lower ends, so as to make one horseshoe- 
shaped organ. i8ai Tmxson Sc. <fr Art I. 409 A magnet, bent 
so that the two ends almost meet, is called a *horse-shoe 
magnet. 1871 Tyndall Fragm. Sc. (1879) II. xvi. 441 He 
bent it into a continuous ring, which . . he caused to rotate 
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rapidly close to the poles of a horse-shoe magnet. 1415- 
16 Durham MS. Sacr. Roll, Et in furfure ct *horsescho- 
nayle, xixs. xjd. 1800 tr. Lagrange* s Chem. II. 97 Six 
parts of iron in small fragments, as points of horse-shoe nails. 
1888 Law Rep. 13 App. Cas. 401 A patent for the manufac- 
ture of horse-shoe nails. 1875 Knight Diet. Mech., * Hone- 
shoe Nail-machine, one in which rods of iron are shaped 
into nails for the purpose stated. 1894 Daily News 22 Jan. 
7/4 Rolled horseshoe nail rods (charcoal) are priced at £16 
xos. 1760 J. Lee Introd. Bot. (1788) 282 Hippocrepis, 
•Horseshoe Vetch. 

Hots e shoe, v. [f. prec. sb. : cf. Shoe ».] 

1. Irans. To provide with horseshoes. 

2. Arch. To make (an arch) horseshoe-shaped. 
1874 J. Fergusson Hist. Archil, (ed. 2) 1. iv. vi. I. 391 

A Sassanian arch. .horae-shocd to the extent of one-tenth 
of its diameter. 

So Horss-shoer (-JVtaj), one who makes horse- 
shoes, or shoes horses ; HoTae-shoeing-, the art 
or craft of shoeing horses. 

1591 Sparry tr. Cat tot's Geomancie 76 Craftsmen working 
by yron, as horse-shooers, locke-smiths, and such like. 1869 
G. Fleming (title) Horse-Shoes and Horse-Shoeing. 1888 
Pall Mall G. 24 Sept. 1 1/2 The horse-shoers wore new 
russet leather aprons, with blood-red horseshoe stamped in 
the centre. 

Ho'rse-skin. The skin of a horse; leather 
made of a horse's skin. Also attrib. 

11340 Cursor M. 2250 (Fairf.) pai dight ham..wib hors 
skynnys and camel hide. 1654 tr. Martinis Conq. China 
3S Their Boots., of Horse-skin very neatly drest. 1851 
Wayne Reio Scalp Hunt, v, The soft clingiDg sand already 
overtopped my horse-skin boots. 

Horse-tail, horsetail. 

1. A horse's tail. 

c 1400 Dcslr. Troy 10311 He..Festnyt hym..by his fete 
euyn, Hard by the here of his horse tayle. <*i$33 Lo. 
Berners Huon Ixxxi. 251, I say and iuge that Gerarde be 
drawen at horse taylles, and then hangyd. 1596 Shaks. 
Tarn. Skr. vs. i. 96 Let them, .not presume to touch a haire 
of my Masters horse-taile, till they kisse their hands. 1737 
Pope Hor. Epist. 11. i. 63 Then by the rule that made the 
Horse-tail bare, I pluck out year by year, as hair by hair. 
1846 H. Torrens Rem. Milit. Hist. I. 162 The Turk . . 
made his standard of a horse-tail. 

b. Used in Turkey as an ornament, as a military 
standard, the symbol of war, and as an ensign 
denoting the rank of a pasha : see Tail ; hence, 
tthe office of a pasha {pis.). Anciently used also 
hy the Bulgarians. 

i6i3 PuacHAS Pilgrimage (1614) 695^ Horse-taiJes are 
great jewels, and two slaves will be given for one taile. 
1683 Lond. Gas. No. 1860/6 The King of Poland has taken 
two Horse Tails (which are the Turks Signals of War). 
1703 Maundrell Joum. Jsrus. (1721) 127 Next were 
brought the Bassa's two Horse Tails. 1711 LtrrraELL 
Brief Rel. (1857) VI. 709 The sultan has resolved., to renew 
the war against Muscovy, having for that end caused the 
horse tail (their signal of war) to be placed again before 
the seraglio. 1771 Smollett Humph. CI. 5 June, The dey 
will make you a horse-tail. 1840 Blackw. Mag. XLVII. 
219 While all Christendom trembled at the sight of the 
horse-tails, Soliman died. 1847 Disbaeli Tancred vi. x. 
1855 Milman Lat.Chr.v. viii. II. 423 They [the Bulgarians] 
were to go to battle no longer under their old national 
ensign, the horse-tail, but under the banner of the Cross. 

2. The common name of the genns Equisetum, 
consisting of cryptogamous plants with hollow- 
jointed stems, and whorls of slender branches at 
the joints ; the whole having some resemblance to 
a horse's tail. 

1538 Turner Libellus, Hippuris, latinis dicitur equise- 
tum, aut cauda equina.. aliquibus dicitur Hors tayle, non- 
nullis Hally Water stryncle, Dysshewasshynges. 1577 
B. Googe Heresbach's Husb. 1. (1586) 45 For Pasture or 
Meddowc.the woorst as Plinie saith, is Russhes, Fearne, 
and Horsetayle. 1664 Power Exp. Philos. 1. 31 The 
Water spider, hath two hairy geniculated horns, knotted or 
joynted at several divisions like . . Hors-tayl. 1794 Martyn 
Rousseau's Bot. jexxii. 488 Wood Horsetail has the leaves 
compound or divided, and the spikes at the end of the same 
stems. 1873 Mas. King Disciples, Ugo Bassixx. (1877) 146 
Brushing past the rigid arms Of hideous giant horsetails. 

b. f Female Horse-tail, an old name for 
Hippuris or Mare's-tail, a phanerogamous plant 
somewhat rcsemblingEquisetum in habit. Shrubby 
Horse-tail, name for shrubs of the genus Ephedra 
(N. O. Gnetaceas), having small scale-like leaves 
resembling the branches of Equisetum. Tree 
Horse-tail » horset ail-tret : see 5. 

1597 Gerarde Herbal u. ccccxlii. 057 Cauda equina 
/armina, the female Horse taile. 1794 Maatyn Rousseau's 
Bot. xi. 116 In the books it [Hippuris] is called Female 
Horsetail or Mare's-tail. 1884 Miller Plant-n., Horse- 
tail, Great Shrubby, Ephedra distachya. ibid., Casnarina 
equiseti/olia,.. Swamp Oak of Australia, Tree-Horse-tail. 

3. « A hippurite/ {Cent. Did.) 

4. Anal. The leash of nerves in which the spinal 
cord ends : called in mod.L. cauda equina. 

5. attrib. and Comb., as hor sel ail-like adj., horse- 
tail standard (see 1 b) ; resembling a horse's tail, 
as horse-tail cloud, lock ; also horsetail-lichen, 
name for various species of Alectoria, esp. A. 
jubala, having a slender pendulous thallus; 
horsetail-tree, a tree of the genus Casuarina, esp. 
the Australian C. equiseti/olia, so called from the 
resemblance of the leafless jointed branches to 
those of Equisetum. 

1600 Rowlands Lett. Humours Blood C, Aske Humors, 
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why a Feather he doth weare?..Or what he doth with 
such a Horse-taile locke ? 1612 PasqmTs Night-Cap {1877) 
7 His sweet worship with his horse-taile locke. 1831 
HowiTT Seasons (1837) 228 The vault of heaven was strewn 
with what are called horse-tail clouds. 1891 Pall Mall G. 
23 Oct. 3/2 [A yucca with] enormous horse tail -like panicles 
of white flowers. 

HoTSeward, orig. (0 horse-ward : see -ward. 

161 1 Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. xviii. (1632) 901 Giuing 
command to make themselues shortly ready, for their Lords 
were to horse- ward. 

Ho*rse-way. A road by which a horse may 
pass ; a bridle-road ; sometimes = cart-road. 

Charter 0/ SEthelretl in Kemhle Cod. Dipl. 111. 219 
To horswefces heale. 1517 Torkington Pilgr. (1884) 66 
With owt the Citys ys an horse wey vnder neth a mown- 
teyn. 1532-3 Act 24 Hen. VIII, c. 5 Any common high- 
way cartway horseway or fotewayes. 1605 Shaks. Lear iv. 
I. 58 Glou. Know'st thou the way to Douer ? Edg. Both 
style and gate ; Horseway and foot-path. 1766 Goldsm. 
Vic. JV. x, I therefore walked back by the horse-way, 
which was five miles round, though the footway was but two. 
1875 Poste Gains iv. § 3 A right of horse-way or carriage- 
way through his land. 

Horsewhip (Ivusihwip), sb. A whip for driv- 
ing or controlling a horse. 

1694 G. Fox Jml. (1827) 1. 108 Then they . . put me into 
the stocks, . . and they brought dog-whips and horse- whips, 
threatening to whip me. 1766 Smollett Trav. I. xv. 254 
(Jod.) Riding out.. with his horsewhip in his hand. 1809 
Malkin Gil Bias x. xi. (Rtldg.) 377 Those impracticable 
beings, on whom good example, good advice, and a good 
horsewhip, are equally thrown away. 

Hot sewhip, v. [f. prec. : cf. Whip v.} trans. 
To chastise with a horsewhip. 
1768 Bickerstaff Lionel tf Clarissa m. ii, If you are a 

gentleman, .you shall fight me; if you are a scrub, I'll 
orsewhip you. 1829 Lytton Devereux v. v, I will fulfil 
your errand, and horsewhip him soundly. 1877 Black Green 
Past, viii, If I were a man I would horsewhip him. 
Jig. 1790 J. B. Won eton Mann. IV. Ind. 183 That he 
horsewhips and shoots you dead with a murdering infamous 
tongue. 

Hence HoTBewhipped ppl. a., HoTsewhip- 
ping vbl. sb. Also Ho'rsewhipper, Ho rae- 
whipehip. 

^1774 T. Ebskine in Spirit Pub. Jmls. (1799) III. 320 
To save thy borse-whipp'd back from daity fears. 1808 — 
Ep. to Mrs. Clarke ibid. V. 405 A horse-whipper of carpets. 
i8a9 Lytton Devereux v. v, If ever you meet him, give 
him a good horse-whipping on my account. 1842 Tail's 
Mag. IX. 457 Ballinasloe, where this person performed his 
feat of horse whipship. 1875 W. S. Havwaro Love agst. 
World 20 If he tamely submits to a horsewhipping, he 
must be more or less than man. 

Horsewoman (h{?usjwu:man). A woman 
who rides on horseback; a female equestrian. 
Usnally with qualifying adj. 

1564-78 Bulleyn Dial. agst. Pest. (1888) 58 Your mother 
was a good horsewoman, and loued ridyng well as any 
gentlewoman that euer I knewe in my life. i6a6 Middle- 
ton Worn. Beware Worn. 11. i, Sh'ad need be a good 
horsewoman, and sit fast. 1814 Jane Austen Mans/. 
Parkvn, His comments on Miss Crawford's great clever- 
ness as a horsewoman. 1887 Frith Autobiog. I. xxi. 279 
Miss Gilbert was a most accomplished horsewoman. 

Hence HoTsewomanehip. 

1857 Tail's Mag. XXIV. 332 Her excellent and bold 
horse womanship attracted .. admiration. 188a * Annie 
Thomas' A llerlon Towers II. vi. 105 A severe critic upon 
horsewomansbip. 

Horsiness (hpustnes). [f. Horsy a. + -ness.] 
The quality of being horsy, esp. in sense 2. 

1864 Daily Tel. 10 July, There is no keeping clear of 
' horsiness ' and the horsey. 1875 Tennyson Q. Mary 111. 
v, It shall be all my study for one hour To rose and lavender 
my horsiness, Before I dare to glance upon your Grace. 
188a Miss Braddon Ml. Royal JU. vi. 117 The St. Aubyn 
girls, .finding him a kindred spirit in horseyness and doggy- 
ness, took him at once into their confidence. 

Hot sing, vbl. sb. [f. Horse v. + -ino 1.] 

1. Provision of horses or cavalry. 

138a Wyclif Deut. xvii. 16 Bi noumbrc of horsynge arered 
[Vulg. eqnitatus nnmero sublevatus}. c 1400 Rowland $ O. 
389, I hafe horssynge at my will, c 1650 Don Bellianis 72 
Send half of your men .. taking with them double horsing 
that when we arrive . . we may find fresh horses. 1896 N. B. 
Daily Mail 17 June 4 The ordinary expenses for horsing, 
traffic, and general management [of a tramway]. 

2. The * covering ' of a mare. 

155a Huloet, Horsynge of a mare. 1565-73 Cooper 
Thesaurus, Catftlio, to desire the male s .. to go to rutter : 
to horsing : to blissoning. # 1577 B. Googe Heresbach's 
Husb. 111. (1586) 125b, She.. is taken to be barren. .y l takes 
not at y* first horsing. 1737 Pope, etc. Mart. Scribl. I. vi. 

3. A mounting as on a horse ; a flogging in- 
flicted while on another's back : see Horse v. 4 b. 

1688 R. Holme Armoury in. 105/1 Horsing, of Beer, is 
the setting of one Barrel upon two. 1824 W. Irving^T". 
Trav.\. 261, 1 felt so indignant at the ignominious horsing 
1 had incurred. 

4. Cutlery trade. (See qnot.) 

1831 J. Holland Mann/. Metal 1. 292 What is technically 
called the horsing, heing in fact, the seat or saddle upon 
which the grinder sits astride while at work. 1870 Reaoe 
[see second quot. in 5]. 

5. attrib. and Comb. : horsing -block, stone = 
Horse-block i and 2 ; horsing-chain, the chain 
that fastens a grinder's seat to the framework of 
the grindstone. 

1661 Manch. Court Leet Rec. (1887) IV. 300 For a Horseing 
stone att Hyde Crosse. 166a Gurnall Chr. in Arm. verse 
18. viii. § 3 (1669) 452/2 [He] makes his seeming piety to God 
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but as a horsing-block to get into the Creatures Saddle. 
1708 Tnoresby Diary iHunter) II. 13 We met with a great 
number of horsing-.stones, each of three steps, but cut out of 
one entire stone % 1856 S. C. Brees Gloss. Terms, Horsing 
block, a square timber framing, used in forming excavations 
for raising the ends of the wheeling planks. 1870 E. Pea- 
cock Rat/ Skirl. II. 23 A stone horsing-block stood near 
the doorway. 1870 Reade Put yourself in his place I. 201 
The stone went like a pistol-shot, and snapped the horsing - 
chains like thread .. the grinder.. had fallen forward on his 
broken horsing. 

HoTSing,///. a. [f. as prec. + -iNG 2 ; but in 
sense 1, app. for phrase a- horsing.] 

1. Of a mare : Desiring the horse ; in heat. 

"577 B. Googe Heresbach's Husb. m. (1586) 126 b, When 
you perceive y l she is Horsing. . put to your stallion. 1870 
Blaine Encyct. Rur. Sports (ed. 3) § ion Mares come into 
season about February, and continue to be horsing, as it is 
called, until the end of June or middle of July. 

+ 2. Riding on orhaving to do with horses ; horsy. 

c 1613 Miodleton No Wit like a WomatCs 11. in, A young 
horsing gentleman. 

Horsly, obs. f. Hoarsely, Horsely. Horson, 
obs. f. Whoreson. Horat, dial. f. Hurst. 
Horsy (b^usi), a. Also -ey. [f. Horse sb. + -r.] 

1. Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of a horse 
or horses. 

1591 Spensea Virg. Gnat 41 Th' halfe-horsy people, Cen- 
taures hight. 1864 Daily Tel. 19 Oct., Elk-flesh is a 
decidedly horsey species of game. 

2. Having to do with horses; addicted or de- 
voted to horses, horse-racing, and matters of the 
stable ; affecting the dress and language of a groom 
or jockey. 

1852 R. S. Surtees Sponge's Sfr. Tour I. 3 [Hisl groomy 
gait and horsey propensities, 1858 Altnae Matres 6 The 
horsy individual then related an anecdote. 1881 Athenaeum 
19 Mar. 392/1 'In Luck's Way' is a horsy, if not a racy 
story. 1882 Miss Braddon Ml. Royal II. v. in They, .were 
both horsey and doggy, and plain-spoken to hrusqueness. 

3. Of the mare : Desiring the horse. 

1870 Blaine Encycl. Rur. Sports § 1012 Separated from 
other mares, which, becoming horsy, will kick them. 

4. Comb., as horsy-looking, -minded. 

185a R. S. Surtees Sponge's Sp. Tour Ixiv. 361 He's 
a horsey lookin' sort o'man. 1886 Cycl. Tour. Club Gaz. 
May 183/2 Horsey-mioded road trustees and sheriffs. 

Hence Ho rsyism, horsy quality and practice ; 
Ho rsily adv., in a horsy manner. 

188a Daily News 31 Jan. 5/7 Horseyism is a word that 
has been coined to express that inexplicable affinity which 
equine pursuits se.em to have in some countries with rough 
manners and loud oaths. 1889 Sat. Rev. 30 Nov. 614/2 If 
he he horsily inclined. 

Hort, obs. form of Hurt. 

tHo'rtal, a. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. L. hort-us 
garden + -al : cf. med.L. ho rtdle,-alis (Du Cange).] 
Growing in a garden ; cultivated. 

c 1700 A. de la Pryme Diary (Surtees) 316 Flowers, as 
welt hortal as wild. 

Hortation (hpi&'fan). [ad. L. hortation-em, 
n. of action f. hortari to encourage, exhort.] The 
action of exhorting or inciting ; exhortation. 

1536 Bellenden Cron. Scot. (1821) 1. 98 The Albianis, in- 
flammit. ,be this hortation, come forthwart weill arrayait on 
thairennimes. i62oGrangerZ^{V.Z.^. 4 Propounded in forme 
of a commandement, counsel!, hortation. 1721 Strype Eccl. 
Mem. an. 1548 (R.) That he should by his hortation set the 
commons against the Dobility and gentlemen. 

Hortative (tyritativ), a. and sb. [ad. L. hor- 
tativ-us, f. hort art to exhort : see -IVE.] 

A. adj. Characterized by exhortation, serving 
or tending to exhort. 

1623 Cocker m, Hortatine, belonging to exhortation. 
1651 Howell Venice 63 Hereupon Pope Vrban came, .and 
made this hortative Oration. 1854 Tait's Mag. XXI. 364 
The narrative . . is vastly more interesting than the didactic 
or hortative. 188a Farrar Early Chr. I. 445 Many hortative 
and illustrative digressions. 

B. sb. A hortatory speech ; an address intended 
to exhort or encourage. 

1607-ia Bacon Ess., Marriage $ Single Life (Arb.) 268 
Generalls commonlye in theire hortatives putt Men in minde 
of theire wives and Children, c 1645 Howell Lett. (1650) I. 
72 Others incited him to it, and among other hortatives 
they told him [etc.]. 1884 Jaunt in Junk 253 So encourag- 
ing [were] the hortatives of Kinioch. 

Hence HoTtatively adv.,m a hortative manner; 
by way of exhortation. 

1883 Farrar Early Chr. II. 44 Are we to understand this 
phrase hortatively? 

Hortator {hpiteHsi). [a. L. hortdtor, agent-n. 
f. hortart to exhort.] One who exhorts or en- 
courages ; an exhorter. 

1880 L. Wallace Ben-Hur 140 With an angry crash, 
down fell the gavel of the hortator. 

Hortatory (hputatari), a. [ad. late L. hortd- 
tori-us, f. hortari to exhort : see -ORY.j Of, per- 
tain iog to, or characterized by, exhortation or 
encouragement ; hortative, exhortatory. 

1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary 1. (1625) 20 Hortatorie and 
Dehortatorie. 161a T. Taylor Comm. Titus i. p After the 
doctrinall part followeth the hortatorie. a 1784 Johnson in 
Boswell (1831) I. 381 1 Law's Serious Call' [he said] was the 
finest piece of hortatory theology in any language. 1878 
W. C. Smith Hilda (1879) 173 That night he went on, 
ceaseless, in his hortatory tone. 

Horte'nsial, a. ? Obs. [f. L. hortensis, -ius, 
of or belonging to a garden (f. hortus garden) 
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+ -AL.J Of or belonging to a garden ; growing or 
cultivated in gardens. 

1655 W. How Let. 20 Sept. in Sir W. Browne's Whs. (1848) 
III. 517 Wee shall adde our experiments ; to this, horten* 
siall . . to that, medicinalt. 1664 Evelyn Sylva Introd. § 3 
Such [trees] as are sative and hortensial. 

Hortensian, a. ? Obs. [f. as prec. + -an.] 
asprec. 

1657 Tomlisson Renou's Disp. 229 Mallows .. is either 
Hortensian . . or Syl vestrian. 1 807 Robinson A rchxol. Grxca 
in. i. 188 Venus was named ovp<m'a, the celestial; ..i) iv 
KtiToif, the hortensian. 

Horter, obs. form of Hurter sb. 

Horteyard : see Hortyabd. 

H or ti colons (hpitrktfbs), a. rare. [f. L. 
hortus garden + col-ere to inhabit + -ous. Cf. mod. 
F. horticole."} 'Inhabiting or growing in the 
garden' (Mayne Expos, Lex. 1854). 

f Hortrcnlist. Obs. rare. [f. med.L. horti- 
cula y -ulus (Dn Cange), * gardener* (?for L. *hor» 
ticola, like agricold), f. hortus garden + col-tre to 
cultivate + -ist. (Cf. agricolist in same poem.)] 
A horticulturist. 

17S4 Doosley Pub. Virtue, Agric. 11. 135 On Culture's 
hand Alone, do these Horticu lists rely? 

t Ho'rticultor. Obs. rare. [ad. L. type 
*horticultor y f. hortus garden + cultor cultivator. 
Cf. mod.F. horliculteur.] = Horticulturist. 

1760 Bp. Hildebsley in W. Hanbury Charities Church 
Langton (176^) 114 To have paid my respects to the 
renowned horticultor at Church- Langton. 

Horticultural (hjjtikirltiural), a. [f. as 
next + -al.] Of or pertaining to horticulture; 
connected with the cultivation of a garden. 

1778-9 V. Knox Ess. cxv. (R.), I should not hesitate to 
allot the first place, io an estimate of horticultural graces, to 
the weeping willow. 1805 T. A. Knignt (titte) Report of 
a. Committee of the Horticultural Society of London. 1820 
Snellev Witch Att. xxxii, Like an horticultural adept, 
Stole a strange seed, and wrapt it up in mould. 187a Yeats 
Growth Comm. 141 I Haarlem] early celebrated for its horti- 
cultural produce. 

Horticulture (ty?'itikt?4tiui, -tfw). [ad. L. 
type *horticullura cultivation of a garden, f. hortus 
garden + cullura Culture : after agriculture. Cf. 
mod.F. horticulture, admitted by Acad. 1835.] 

The cultivation of a garden ; the art or science of 
cultivating or managing gardens, including the 
growing of flowers, fruits, and vegetables. 

1678 Phillips (ed. 4) App., Horticulture, the tillage, dress* 
iog, or improvement of Gardens, as Agriculture of other 
Grounds. 1609 Evelyn Acetaria Ep. Ded. a j b, The Pro- 
duct of Horticulture, and the Field. 1713 A. Evans Ver- 
tumnus xix, Hail, Horticulture's Sapient King ! Receive 
the Homage which we bring. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 
iii. 1. 4iolemple, in his intervals of leisure, had tried many 
experiments in horticulture. 

Horticulturist (h£itik»-ltiurist). [f. prec. + 
-ist.] One who practises the art of horticulture ; 
a gardener; esp. one who practises gardening 
scientifically as a profession. 

1818 Tood, Horticulturist, one who is fond of, or skilled 
in, the art of cultivating gardens. 1820 Scott Abbot xxviii. 
1836 PeiCHAao Phys. Hist. Man I. i. § 5. 139 Hybrid 
plants are continually produced in gardens.. by a process 
well known to horticulturists. 

Hortle, obs. form of Hurtle. 

Hortolan, hortulan(e, obs. ff. Ortolan. 

Hortour, obs. form of Hurter sb.* 

Hortulan (hpMtitflan), a. {sb.) Also 7-9 
hortulane, 8 hortuline. [ad. L. hortuldn-us of 
or belonging to a garden, sb. a gardener, f. 
hortul-us dim. of ho rt- us garden. In earlier form 
Ortolan, from It. ortolauo.] Of or belonging 
to a garden or gardening; garden-. 

1664 Evelyn Kat. Hort. Ep. Ded.,This Hortulan Kalen- 
dar is yours. 1669 J. Rose Eng. Vineyard Pref., All 
things which concern nis hortulan profession. 1783 W. F. 
Mabtyn Geog. Mag. II. 236 Fruits and other hortulane 
productions are drawn by dogs round the streets, a 1817 
T. Dwignt Trav. New Eng. (1821) II. 311 The hortulan 
vegetables, common to other parts of New-England. i8aa 
New Monthly Mag, IV. 83 A rarer display of architectural 
and hortulan splendour. 

t B. sb. A gardener. Obs. rare. 

1526 Isee Obtolan]. 

f Hortula nary, a. Obs. rare. = Hortulan a. 

1715 Pirns Life Dr. Radcliffc 24 The Doctors servants 
made such a Havock amongst his Hortulanary Curiosities. 

II Hortus Siccus (hputffs si'ktfs). [Lat., = dry 
garden.] An arranged collection of dried plants ; 
a herbarium. 

1687 A. Lovell tr. Thevenofs Trav. Pref. Bij, It is a 
Collection of all the Plants of those Countries, which in 
Botanick terms is called a Hortus Siccus. 1759 Johnson 
Idttr No. 64 p 5, 1 . .bought a Hortus Siccus of inestimable 
value. 1824 Miss Mitfobo Village Ser. 1. (1863) 38 Flowers 
in the court looking fit for a hortus siccus. 1853 Kane 
Grinnell Exp. vi. 48 (Stanf.) The furs Vere packed, my 
sketches and wet hortus siccus [mosses, etc] properly com- 
bined, and we started again. 

fig. 1763 Gray Let. to Wharton 5 Aug., [At Cambridge] 
where no events grow, though we preserve those of former 
days, by way of Hortus Siccus in our libraries. 1790 Burke 
Fr. Rev. (ed 3) 15 The ample collection of known classes, 
genera, and species, which at present beautify the hortus 
siccus of dissent. 



t Ho'rtyard. Obs. Also 6-7 horteyard, hort- 
yard. [An affected alteration of orchard, frequent 
in 1 6-1 7th c, influenced by L. hortus garden. The 
earliest OE. form was orlgeard, whence later orceard, 
ME. orchard (from c 1200) ; in 16th c. this was 
written by some ortyard f after mecl.L. ortus or It. 
orto garden, and still later hortyard.'] A garden 
of fruit trees, an Orchard ; sometimes a garden 
in general. 

1555 W. Wateeman Fardle Facions App. 323 He that 

Klanteth an horteyarde. 156a TuaNsa Herbal 11. 60 a, The 
ortyard of Pembrook hall in Cambrigde. 1579-80 North 
Plutarch (1895) I. 326 Pety larceny, as robbing mens horte- 
yards and gardens of firuite. 1677 Plot Ox/ordsh. 15 Any 
one that suspects the Echo to be really ia the Hortyard, and 
not in the Garden, go but into it. 1699 Evelyn Acetaria 
Plan, Of the Hort-Yard and Potagere ; and what Fruit. 
Trees, .may be admitted into a Garden. 

Horwed : see Hory v. 

Horw^, hor3(e, filth: see Hore sb. 

Hory, horry, a. Obs. exc. dial. Forms : a. 1 
horis, 3-4 hori, hore, 4 horie, 4-5 hory, hoory, 8 
horry,9<ta/.howry ; £.4-5horow(e,(7 horrow). 
[OE. horig, f. horh, horw-, hor-, Hore sb. + -Y. The 
ordinary OE. horig naturally gave ME. hori t hory. 
Chaucer's horowe (cited by Bullokar and Cockeram 
as hor row) attaches itself app. to the inflexional 
horg- in horg-um, etc. : cf. Holy, Hallow.] 
Foul, dirty, filthy ; slanderous. 

o. c 1000 Canons of /Elfric § 22 in Thorpe Laws 1 1. 350 Dart 
his reaf ne beo hori3- tfiooo iELFaic Horn. 1. 528 Mid 
horium reafe. ciaoo Trin. Coll. Horn. 141 Clensunge bat 
is bat brinS hori to cleoe. a 1300 Sev. Sins, Pride 13 in 
E. E. P. (186a) 19 Hit nis bote a hori felle. 138a Wyclif 
Lev. xxii. 5 He that..shal louche.. eny vnclene, whos 
touchynge is hoory I1388 foul], shal be vnclene vnto the eueo. 
c 1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 82 An bcry wounde shal be heelid, 
in remeuynge awey £e crust eibere nlbe bat is in him. c 1420 
Chron. Vilod. 1870JWS synfulle worlde bat so horry ys. 1746 
Exmoor Scold. (E.D.S.) 153 Thy Waistcoat oil horry. 1880 
Tennyson Village Wife vii, A howry owd book. 1881 N. 
Line. Gloss.) Howery t dirty, filthy. 

0. \c 1000 Apollonius (1834) 13 Mid horhgum scicelsc.) 
c 1374 CHAUCEa CovtpL Mars 206 Somtyme eovyous folke 
with tunges horowe departen hem alas. ? c 1400 Plowman" s 

T. 1097 They were nougbty, foule, and horowe. 1616 
Bullokar, /A?rr<w, beastlie ; base, slaunderous. 

Hence t Ho'ryness. Obs. 

c 1425 Eng. Cong. fret, xxviii. 66 Mych horynesse [Rawt. 
MS. felth] or oryble synnes, that me ne aght nat to speke of. 

t Hory, v. Obs. Forms : 2-3 hore3>en, hory- 
en, 4 horew-en, horw-en. [OE. type *horgian, 
f. horig (see prec.) : cf. hergian, Harry.] trans. 
To make hory, foul, or filthy ; to defile, pollute. 

c 1200 Trin. Colt. Horn. 201 We habbeb don of us be ealde 
man be us hore^ede alle. c 1375 in O. E. Misc. 9a Lest he 
schulde his saule horyen and schede. 13. . E. E. A Hit. P. 
B. 335 Of vche clene comly kynde enclose seuen makez Of 
vche horwed, in ark halde bot a payre. 

Horydest, 2nd sing. pa. t. of Horre v. Obs. 

Hos, obs. form of Hoarse. 

Hosanna (h^zse*na), /«/., sb. and v. Forms : 
1 osanna, 4 ossanna, 4-7 osanna, 6 hosianna, 
osan, 7 hosannah, 6- hosanna. [ad. late L. 
osanna, hosanna (Vulg.), ad. Gr. waavva, waavva, 

repr. the Heb. WTfiPin hoshac-nd, abbreviated 
form of KirnjP^ln hoshtzdh-nna save, pray I 
Cf. Ps. cxviii. 25, lxxxvi. 2. In Rabbinical litera- 
ture the phrase occurs as a word in NJJJCirrOr 
yom-hoshacna, ' hosanna-day the seventh day of 
the Feast of Booths, also as a name for the 
palm (or willow) branches carried in procession.] 

A. int. An exclamation, meaning * Save now I ' 
or * Save, pray ! *, occurring in Ps. cxviii. 25, which 
forms part of the Hallel at the Passover, and was 
in frequent liturgical use with the Jews, as an 
appeal for deliverance, and an acclamation or 

1 ascription of praise to God. At the entry of Jesus 
I into Jerusalem it was shouted by the Galilean 
pilgrims in recognition of His Messiahship (Matt, 
xxi. 9, 15; Mark xi. 9, 10; John xii. 13), and it 
has been used from early times in the Christian 
Chnrch as an ascription of praise to God and Christ. 

c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Mark xi. 9, 10 Osanna [Lindisf. Ia hael 
wusixl sy xeblelsod se be com on drihtnes naman.. Osanna 
on heahnessum. a 1300 Cursor M. 15031 Osanna, lauerd ! 
welcum bou be, Quar has bou ben sa Tang? Ibid. 15 106 
Nu sais alle ossanna I 1377 Langl. P. PL B. xvm. 9 How 
osanna by orgonye [C. orgonel olde folke songen. 1383 
Wyclif Matt. xxi. 9 The cumpanyes that wenten before, 
and that sueden, crieden, seyinge, Osanna [gloss that is, 
I preie, saue], to the sone of Dauith., Osanna in the heejist 
thmgis [1526 Tindale, 1535 Covebd. hosianna, 1534 Tin- 
dale hosanna]. 1567 Gude $ Godlie B. (1897) 198 For our 
gude man in heuin dois regne . . Quhar Angellis singis euer 
Osao. i6as Sanderson Serm. I. 117 The abridgment., 
which some have made of the whole book of Psalms, but 
into two words, Hosannah, and Hallelujah. 1718 Watts 
Ps. cxviii. iv. v, Hosanna in the highest strains The churcb 
on earth can raise. 181 1 Hebes Hymn, Hosanna to the 
living Lord.. To Christ, Creator, Saviour, King, Let earth, 
let beaven, Hosanna sing. 

B. sb. A cry or shout of ' hosanna ' : a shout of 
praise or adoration. 



1641 Milton* Ch. Govt. it. iii, All men with loud hosannas 
will confess her greatness. 1673 Lady's Call, u iv. § 13. 29 
The acclamations and hosannans of the multitude. 171 7 
Pope Eioisa 353 When loud Hosannas rise. 1866 Bbvant 
Poemst Death Slavery ii, Our rivers roll exultiog, and their 
banks Send up hosannas to the firmament ! 

C. vb. trans. To address, appland, or escort 
with shouts of ' hosanna \ 

1697 C. Leslie Snake in Grass (ed. 2) 46 This James 
Naylor suffer'd himself to be Hosanna'd into Bristol, as 
Christ was into Jerusalem. 1775 P. Oliver in T.Hutchin* 
son's Diary 31 Oct. (1886) II. 110 Tbey Hosanna'd a man 
who was known to be infamous in all vices. 1851 H. Angus 
Serm. (t86i) 143 The act of him who has been much hosan- 
naed as if he were a Saviour. 

Hosband, -bond, obs. ff. Husbasd. 

Hosch, obs. form of Hush. 

Hose (h<7»z), sb. Forms : Sing, and collect, pi. 
1 hosa, 3- hose ; 3-6 hosse, 4-7 noose, 5 hoyse, 
5-6 Sc. hois, 6 hoys, Sc. hoss, hoiss, hoyss, 
hoess, howis, 6-8 hoase, 7 Sc. noise, 8-9 erron. 
Sc. sing. ho. PL a. 3- hosen, (5 hoosen, hausyn, 
hosin, 5-6 -yn, 6 -one, hozen) ; &. 4-7 hoses, 
(4 hoosis, 4-6 hosis, 5 hossys, 6 hosys). [OE. 
hosa (those, hosu) = OHG. hosa (MDu., MLG., 
MHG., Ger. hose hose, trousers, Dn. hoos stocking, 
water-hose), ON. hosa, Da. hose stocking ; app. 

OTeut. *hos6n~. Of German origin are the 
Romanic forms, med.L. hosa, osa, OF. hose, heuse, 
It. uosa, OSp. huesa, OPg. osa, Pr. oza legging ; 
Welsh and Corn, hos are from Eng.] 

1. An article of clothing for tbe leg ; sometimes 
reaching down only to^the ankle as a legging or 
gaiter, sometimes also covering the foot like a 
long stocking. 7 a. sing. Obs. 

a 1100 Ags. Voc. in Wr.-Wfilckcr 327/29 Caliga % uel 
ocrea, hosa. £-1205 Lay. 15216 J>at aelc nome a long sax 
& laeiden hi his sconke wiS inoe his hose, c 1477 Caxton 
Jason 49 The firste man that he mette with an hose on 
that one foot and none on that other. 1483 Cath. AngL 
189/2 An Hose {A. Hoyse). caliga, caligula. 1490 Caxton 
Eneydos xxiv. 89 Dydo beynge tber present.. with one 
fote bare and the other hosse on. 1573-80 Baeet Atv. H 
664 An Hose, or nether stocke, crurale. 168a N. O. 
Boileau's Lutrin iv. 218 One Chanon ran With one hose 
off, the other scarcely on. 

0. pi. hosen, arch, or dial. ; hoses, obs. Sense 
as in 7. 

a i2ai Ancr. R. 420 Ine sumer 3e habbeSleaue uorto goo 
and sitten baruot ; and hosen widuten uaumpez, and ligge 
ine ham hwoso likeS. 1*97 R. Glouc (Rolls) 8013 Is 
chanberlein him bro^te. .Amorewe uor to werie a peire 
hosen [v.rr. hoses, hose] of say. c 1300 Havetok 860 Haue- 
lok..Hauede oeyber hosen ne shon, Ne none kines obe[rl 
wede. 138a Wyclif Acts xii. 9 Be ihou gurd bifore, and 
do on thi hosis [Vulg. caligas]. c 1386 CHAtCEa ProU 456 
Hir hosen weren of fyn scarlet reed c 1400 Maundev. 
(1839) Y* 59 Ovae lord seyde to Moyses, 'Do of bin hosen 
an dthi scnon : for the place pat bou stondest on is lond 
holy and blessed'. C1460 Fo«tescU£ Abs. <$• Lim. Mon. 
iii. (1885) 114 Thair hausyn beth of lyke caunuas, and passyn 
not thair kne, wher fore thai beth gartered and ther theis 
bare. 1530 Palsgr. 232/2 Hosyn and shossys, chaussure. 
1557 North tr. Gueuara's Diall Pr. ioob/i Wearing their 
hosen very close, a 173a Gay Past. (J.\ Will she thy linen 
wash, or hosen darn? 188a Gd. Words 602 With their 
spruce knee-breeches, hosen and buckles. 

7. colled, pi. hose. In mod. use = Stockings 
reaching to the knee. Half-hose, short stockings 
or socks. 

From hose (as if -hoes) t a false sing, ho, stocking, is found 
in Sc. 

iao7 [see 0]. C1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) vni. 31 J?ai putte 
off baire hose and baire schone. 1538 Aberdeen Reg. V. 16 
(Jam.) To pay him x sh. & the wtter part of a pair of 
hoyss. 1553 T. Wilson Rhet. (1567) 8a b> Some, go with 
their hose out at heles. 1579 Inv. R. Wardr. (1815) 282 
Ten howis sewit with reid silk, grene silk and blak silk. 
1591 Shaks. Two Gent. 11. i 83 Hee becing in loue, could 
not see to garter his hose. 1660 Acts Council Ruther. 
glen in D. Ure Hist. Ruthcrglen (1703) 65 A paire of shooes 
and hoise. 1715 Ramsay Christ's Kirk Gr. u. xxi, Her left 
leg ho was flung. 1776-81 Gibbon Decl. $ F. Ixv. (R.), The 
legs and feet were clothed in long hose and open sandals. 
1807 Hogg Mount. Bard 193 His shoon was four pound 
weight a-piece ; On ilka leg a ho had he. 1851 Itlustr. 
Catat. Gt. Exhib. 588 Merino hose, half-hose, and socks. 
189a Labour Commission Gloss. s.v., WroughUhose, a very 
elastic class of hosiery made wholly upon a Hand-machine. 

fig. 1670 Eachard Cont. Clergy 59 We must put on the 
hose of faith. 

b. Coverings for the legs forming part of a 
suit of armour ; greaves. 

<ri*>5 Lay. 31136 His sconken he helede mid hosen of 
stele. 13.. Guy Warw. (A.) 3851 Hosen of iren he habon 
drawe. c 1380 Sir Fcrumb. 235 Wib is hosen of mayle he 
by-gon. c 1440 Partonope 1907 Armed wele Wyth hosyn 
of mayle made of stele. 

c. One's heart in ones hose : see Heart 54 a. 

f 2. Sometimes an article of clothing for the legs 
and loins, = breeches, drawers ; esp. in phrase 
Doublet and hose, as the typical male apparel, a. 
Usually in //., hosen, hoses, hose, also (with 
reference to its original divided state) a pair of hose. 

c 1460 J. Russell Bk. Nurture 895-7 Then drawe on his 
sokkis & hosyn.. Strike his hosyn vppewarde. .pen trusse 
ye them vp strayte to his plesure. Ibid. 961 His shon, 
sokkis, & hosyn to draw of be ye bolde. c 1485 Digby 
Myst. (188a) in. 50a My dobelet and my hossys euer to- 
gether a-byde. 1535 Coveroale Dan. iii. 21 So these men 



HOSE. 

were bounde in their cotes, hosen, shues [1611 in their 
coates, their hosen, and their hats]. 154a Inv. R, Wardr. 
(1815) 93 Ane pair of hois of cramasy velvott, all the theis 
laid out with small frenyeis of gold. 1563-4 Rolls Parlt. V. 
505/2 Nor that eoy of the same Servauntez nor Laborers., 
use or were eny close Hoses, nor eoy Hoses wherof the 
peyre shall excede in price xiiii</. 1586 B. Voung tr. 
Guazzo y s Civ. Conv. 227 Not knowing how to put on 
a paire of hose, made his wife holde them with both her 
hands abroade, and then rising.. in the hed, leapt downe 
into his breeches. 1596 Shaks. 1 Hen. IV, 11. iv. 239 Falsi. 
Their Points heing broken. Poin, Downe fell his Hose. 
1647 Waso Simp. Cobler 36 They have carried away with 
them all that was in the pockets of their Holliday hose. 
1650 FutLEa Pisgah iv. vi. II. 109 By hosen we understand 
not stockins, but breeches. [1849 James Woodman xxiii, 
You have got a new coat and hosen, I see.] 
+ b. app. sometimes in sing, with same sense. 

1465 J. Paston in P. Lett. No. 526 II. 233, I have not an 
hole hose for to doon. 1560 J. Hevwooo Prov, ff Epigr. 
(1867) 134 A hart in a heelde hose, can neuer do weele. 
+c. Shipnuzn's hose, wide trousers worn by sailors. 

(Contrasted with the tight-fitting hose then worn.) 

1553 T. Wilson Rhet, (1567) 51 b, Not made as a shippe 
manncs hose, to serue for euery legge. 1565 Jewel Def. 
Apol. (161 1) 416 Hereunto they adde a similitude not very 
agreeable, how the Scriptures be like to a Nose of Wax, 
or a Shipmans Hose : how they may. .serue all mens turns, 
a 1625 Boys Wks, (1629-30) 414 Making the Scriptures 
a shipmans hose to cover their own malitious humours. 

3. A flexible tube or pipe for the conveyance of 
water or other liquid to a place where it is wanted. 

1495-7 Naval Acc. Hen. VII (1896) 229 Halflf an Oxe 
hyde . . spent abought makyng of hoses for the pompes of 
theseid ship. 1787 Bradley Fam. Diet. s. v. Building, A 
Parish-Engine compleat, with Socket, Hose, and Leather. 
Pipe. 1748 Ansorfs Voy. 11. iii. i4r The casks may be 
filled in the long-boat with an hose. 1788 Chambers' 
Cycl., Hoase in Sea- Language, is a long flexible tube, 
formed of leather or tarred caavas..to conduct the fresh 
water.. into the casks. 1825 J. Nicholson Operat. Me' 
chanic 272 That if any of the hoses burst, the water may 
not escape from the receiver at the aozle. 1854 Hull 
Improvem. Act 36 Fire-plugs, hose and all necessary works 
..in case of fire. 1868 Daily Tel. 28 July, If it were 
watered every evening hy a hose. 

4. A sheath or sheathing part ; spec, the sheath 
inclosing the ear or straw of corn ; the sheath or 
spathe of an Arum. 

(In Halliwell, sheath is erron. printed sluaf, which is 
copied by other Diets.) 

a 1450 Fysshynge with an Angle (1883) 15 Thenne put 
your threde in at the hose twys or thries & lete it goo at 
eche tyme rounde abowte the yerde of your hoke. Thenne 
wete the hose & drawe it tyll that it be faste. 1495 
Trevisa's Barth. De P. R. xvn. clvii. (W. de W.) Stobble 
is properly that strawe wyth leues and hosen that is 
lefte in the felde after that repers haue repen the corn. 
1578 Lyte Dodoens hi. vii. 323 It [Arum] canethacertayne 
long codde, huske, or hose. *6io Thomas' Lat. Dirt., 
Folliculus,.. the ^ greene huskes or hose^of wheatc or any 
other graiae being young, and beginning to spire. 1656 
[see Hosed ppl.a.3]. 1657 W. Coles Adam in Eden 
xxxii. 65 (Arum) At the top. .standeth a long hollow Hose 
or Husk, close at the bottom, but open from the middle 
upwards, ending in a point. 1744-50 W. Ellis Mod. Hus- 
bandry II. 1. 2 The Honey-dews will then so close 
and glew up the tender Hose of the Ear, that the unripe 
/ Wheat-kernels cannot expand themselves. 1813 Heaorick 
Agric. Surv. Forfarsh. 299 The disease of smut, .is found 
in the ears before they have burst from the hose or seed- 
leaves, a 1825 Forby Voc. E. Anglia, Hose, the sheath 
or spathe of an ear of corn. 

6. A socket, spec. a. The socket of any metal 
tool (as a spade or rake) which receives the handle 
or shaft, b. In a printing press of the old type : 
A square wooden frame inclosing part of the 
spindle and serving as a support for keeping the 
platen level. 

161 1 Cotgr., Planche, . . the Till of a Printers Presse, or 
the shelfc that compasseth the Hose. 1743 Maxwell SeL 
Trans. 96 (Jam.) With a hose or socket . . made for holding 
of a pole or shaft; which being fixed into the hose, it may 
be thrust down into the earth. 1765 Croker, etc. Diet. A rts 
U.S. v. Printing, At each corner of the hose, there is an 
iron-hook fasteaed with pack-thread to those at each corner 
of the platten. 

1 0. The bag at the lower end of a trawl-net or 
other fishing net : —Cod sb^ 5. Obs. 

1630 Order in Descr. Thames (1758)72 The Hose not to 
exceed eleven feet in length, and io compass sixty Meishes. 
Ibid. 73 To have the Hose or Cod of his Net full Inch and 
half. 

III. 7. attrib.an&Comb.,tis> (senses ianda)^<w- 
cloth, -factor y -garter,- heeler, -maker, -yarn ; (sense 
3) hose-carriage, -carrier, -cart, -coupling, -maker, 
-making, -man, -pipe, -reel, -tender, -trough, -van; 
hose-bridge, -jumper, -protector, -shield, de- 
vices for the protection of firemen's hose lying 
across a street or road ; hose-grass, a local name 
for Holcus lanalus; hose-hook, {a) a hook for 
raising the hose of a fire-engine ; f (i) a hook by 
which the platen was attached to the hose (see 
sense 5 b) ; hose-husk, a husk resembling a hose 
or stocking ; hose-ring (humorous) a fetter. 
1893 Daily News 12 Jan. 5/5 The bodies were conveyed 
„ on two *hose carriages, on each of which were twelve fire- 
men in their helmets and uniforms. 1894 Westm. Gaz. 
9 Oct. 5/2 As the *hosc-carrier was # crossing the market- 
place the wheels skidded and the carrier turned over. 1887 
Times 19 Sept. 7 The firemen had run out the telescopic 
escape and the *hose-cart, and were on the scene. 1478 
W. Paston in P. Lett. No. 824 III. 237 Also I beseche yow 
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to sende inc a *hosc clothe. 1543-4 Old City Acc.-Bk. in 
A rchaeol. Jrnl. X LI 1 1 , 1 tm for iiij yards of hoose cloth . 1703 
Lond. Gaz. No. 3879 4 He . . for many years was a * Hose- 
Factor in Freeman s-Yard. 1894 Westm. Gaz. 10 Sept. 8/2 
He [DefoeJ did not consider himself a ' hosier', that is, one 
who stood behind the counter selling hosiery, hut 'a hose 
j factor* — a warehouseman in a small way. 1563 W, Fvlke 
Meteors (1640) 30 b, Her *hose garters untyed. 1811 W. 
A 1 ton Agric. Surv. Ayrsh. 287 (Jam.) *Hose.grass or York- 
shire fog (IIolcus lanatus), is next to rye-grass the most 
valuable grass, a 1625 Fletches Martial Maid 11. i, 
Thou woollen-witted *hose-heeler. 1727-41 Chambers 
Cyct., * Hose-Husk, in botany, a long round husk; as in 
pinks, july flowers, &c 1483 Caxton Cato C ij, We reden 
of two *hosemakers. 1863 P. Barry Dockyard Econ. 113 
Twenty-third in order stand the hosemakers' shops. 18 . . 
Elect. Rev. (U.S.) XI. 2 (Cent.) The *hosemen managing the 
apparatus. 1872 Raymond Statist. Mines Mining 64 The 
water of seven or eight ordinary *hose-pipes. 1884 Pall 
Mall G. 15 Aug. 4/2 A friendly hand turned the hose-pipe 
upon them. 1837 W. Baodeley in Mech. Mag. XXVII. 
34 A little invention which I have termed a *hose-reel, 
c 1530 Hickscortier in Hazl. Dodsley I. 172, 1 will go give 
him these *hose rings. 1851 J. S. Macaulay Field Fortif. 
197 The *hose-troughs are small wooden tunnels, in which 
the powder-hose intended to communicate the fire to the 
charge is placed. 1581 Act 23 Eliz. c. 9 § 1 Wools,.. 
Cottons, *Hose-Yarn. 

Hose (hJuz), zf. Also 3 ose, 6 hoose, hoase. 
[f. Hose sb.] 

1. trans. To furnish or provide with hose. 

c 1300 Havelok 971 Hwan he was clobed, osed, and shod. 
1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) I. 29 Bobe i-hosed and i-schod. 
c 1430 Pilgr. LyJ Manhode 11. xxxii. (1869) 87 Thou wolt 
hose him, and take him noble robes. 1530 Palscs. 588/1 
It costeth me monaye in the yere to hose and shoe my ser- 
vauntes. 1599 Thynne Animadv. (1875) 13 The name of 
Chaucer . . (being freDche, in Englishe signyfyinge one who 
shueth or hooseth a manne). 1610 W. Folkincham Art 0/ 
Survey To Rdr., 3 shillings, which now will scarce hose a 
frugal! Peasant. 1834 Eraser's Mag. X. 416 The men 
degenerate shirted, cloaked, and hosed. 

2. To water or drench with a hose. (Hose sb. 3.) 

1889 Laoy Brassev Last Voy. iv. 92 Jo the morning we go 
on deck at a very early hour. . . Then we are most of us 
hosed. 1898 Westm. Gaz. 15 Feb. 11/3 AH the .. animals 
able to stand the application of water were repeatedly hosed. 

Hose : see Hoakse, Halse, Hause. 

Hoseband, -bond, obs. forms of Husband. 

Hosed (h^azd), a. [f. Hose v. or sb. + -ed.] 

1. Provided with hose ; wearing hose. 

a 1310 io Wright Lyric P.xxxlx. in Hupe forth, Hubert, 
hosede pye. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. (1510) s j b/2 With 
a swerde gyrde aboute hym f & hosyd and sporyd. 1565-73 
Cooper Thesaurus, Caligatus,. .hoased. 1825 Scott Be- 
trothed x f The scarlet-hosed Gillian. 

2. Of a horse : Having the lower parts of the 
legs covered with white hair so as to present the 
appearance of wearing white stockings. 

1720 W. Gibson Diet. Horses i. (ed. 3) 5 When the White 
.. happens to be on all the four feet, or only before, or 
behind, rising pretty high, the Horse is then said to be 
hosed. 1737 Bracken Farriery^ Im/r. (1757) II. 5 When a 
Horse is what we call hosed, it is a Sign he is of a washy 
Constitution. 

3. Inclosed in a sheath or glnme. 

1656 W. D. tr. Comenius* Gale Lat. Unl. § 91. 31 Corn 
bringeth grains ; that which is eared, in ears ; the hosed in 
hosen; the codded in codds. 

Hose-in-hose, a. and sb. [See Hose sb. 4.] 
Said of flowers which appear to have one corolla 
within another, esp. a well-known variety of 
Primula or Polyanthus. 

1688 R. Holme Armoury 11. iv. 67/2 Another kind [of 
Thorn Apple] having the Flower Ingeminated, or Hose in 
Hose, that is one coming out of another. 1727-41 Chambers 
Cycl., Hose in Hose, .signifies one long husk within another ; 
as in the polyanthos. 1879 Britten & Hollano Plant-n., 
Hose-in-hose, a peculiar variety of garden Polyanthus, 
where the calyx becomes petaloid, giving the appearance 
of one corolla within another. 1882 Garden 20 5iay 343/1 
Hose-in- Hose Polyanthuses. 

Hosel(e, hosil, obs. forms of Housel. 

Hoseless (hJu'zles), a. [f. Hose sb. + -less.] 
Without hose ; wearing no hose. 

X594 Carew Huar/e's Exam. Wits xi. (1596) 156 A . .hosier 
. . if none agree with the buiers measure . . must send him 
away hoselesse. 1658 Clevelano Rustic Ramp. Wks. 
(1687) 416 Among such hoseless Ribaulds. 1823 N w 
Monthly Mag. VIII. 397 The shoeless, hoseless, shirtless, 
and houseless peasantry. 

Ho'SO-net. Chiefly Sc. A small net resem- 
bling a stocking, affixed to a pole (Jam.) ; Jig. a 
position from which it is difficult to escape. 

155a Lynoesay Monarch* 4762 They . .with their hois net 
dayly drawis to Rome, The maist fine gold, that is in 
Christindome. 1589 R. Bruce Serm. Sacrament M iv b, 
Sa..yee haue drawne your selfes in a hose-net, and crucified 
your messe. 1743 Pitt in Anecd. Earl Chatham (1797) I. 
v. 149 If the French had not.. caught our army in a hose 
net, from which it could not have escaped. 1824 Scott 
Redgauntlet Let. xiii, I had him in a hose-net. 

Hoaere, obs. f. Whosoever. Hosewif, obs. 
f. Housewife. Hoshen, var. Hushion. 

Hosier (h o»'^hi, h d*'z{zi). Forms : 5 hoaeer, 
hose are, hose}ere, hosiare, hoser, (hosyrer), 
5-6 hosyer, 8 hozier, 6- hosier, [f. Hose sb. + 
-ier.] One who makes or deals in hose (stock- 
ings and socks) and frame-knitted or woven under- 
clothing generally. 

[1403 in York Myst. Introd. 20 note, Touz hosyers que 
vendront chauuees ou facent chauuees a vendre.] 1 1440 
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Protnp. Parv. 248/2 Hoseare, or he bat makythe hosyne 
(A". hosc|ere, S. hosiare, P. hoser). 1465 J. Paston in 
P. Lett. No. 526 II. 233, ij peyir hose redy made for me 
at the hosers. 1574 J. Dee io Lett. Lit. Men (Camden) 38 
Vulgar, obscure persons, as hosiers and tanners. 1731 Swift 
Lett. 10 Sept., You are as arrant a cockney as any nosier 
in Cheapside. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xx. IV. 503 It 
had been necessary for the Chancellor of the Exchequer to 

0. hat in hand, .. borrowing a hundred pounds from this 
osier, and two hundred pouads from that ironmonger. 
Hosiery (hJu-giari,h^a-zi3ji). [f.prec: see -er Y.J 

1. Hose collectively ; extended to other frame - 
knitted articles of apparel, and hence to the whole 
class of goods in which a hosier deals. 

1790-1826 Fleecy Hosiery [see Fleecy \ b]. 1796 MoasE 
Amer. Geog. I. 259 Hosiery of wool, cotton and thread. 
1839 E. E. PeaniNs Haberdashery $ Hosiery led. 6) 98 
Socks and stockings legitimately constitute Hosiery, hut. . 
caps, waistcoats, drawers, and petticoats,— being made of 
the same materials are now included under the term 

Hosiery \ 1875 Ure"s Diet. Arts (ed. 7) II. 813 There are 
many different fabrics of stocking-stitch for various kinds of 
ornamental hosiery. Ibid. , The 6rst kind of frame is that 
for knitting plain hosiery, or the common stocking-frame. 

2. The business or trade of a hosier. 

1789 J. Pilkington View Derby sh. II. 51 The business of 
hosiery is carried on extensively in that part of the county. 

3. A factory where hose are woven. 

4. attrib. and Comb. 

1803 Med. Jrnl. IX. 550, I adopted the use of fleecy 
hosiery stockings. Ibid. X. 283 The patent fleecy hosiery 
jackets sold in the shops. 1897 Daily News 23 Apr. 3/4 
Manager in the hosiery department. Ibid., The question 
had never been previously raised as to hosiery goods. 

Hosing (hjo-zirj),^/. sb. [f. Hoskz/. + -ingV| 
The provtding with hose ; cotter, material for hose, 
hose collectively. 

1340 Ayenb. 154 Inc mete and inc drinke and ine clopinge 
and ine hosiynge and ine ssoinge. 1513 Douglas JEneis 
xi. xv. 23 Hys hosing schanc of wark of Barbary. 1580 
Hollybano Treas. Fr. Tong, Chaussure, hosing. 

Hospetes, obs. f. hostess : see Hospte. 

Hospice (fyrspis). [a. F. hospice, ad. L. hos- 
pitium hospitality, entertainment, a lodging, inn, 
f. hospit-em : see Host j£. 2 ] 

1. A house of rest and entertainment for pilgrims, 
travellers, or strangers, esp. one belonging to a 
religious order, as those of the monks of St. 
Bernard and St. Gotthard on the Alps; also, 
generally, a ' home 1 for the destitute or the sick. 

*8i8 Blackw. Mag. IV. 88 The Hospice of St. Bernard. 
1832 G. Downes Lett. Cont. Countries I. 275 Beyond this 
spot are the Hbpital, an ancient hospice, and a new but 
unfinished one, commenced by Napoleon. 186a Merivale 
Rom. Emp. (i86£) VI. xlviii. 62 The establishment of a 
hospice in the wilderness of snows. 1894 Times 18 Dec. 
13/1 The hospice provides 20 beds, soup, bread, aod coals 
to families, and penny dinners to sandwich-mea. 

2. A hostel for students; =Hospiticm 2. 

1895 Rashdall Univ. Europe I. v. § $. 497 There was 
more chance of the rule, .being enforced [in a college] than 
in the private Hospice. 

Hospitable (hp-spitab'l), a. [a. obs. F. hos- 
pitable (Cotgr. 1 611), or ad. L. type *hospitabilis , 
f. hospita-re : see Hospitate and -ble.] 

1. Offering or affording welcome and entertain- 
ment to strangers; extending a generous hos- 
pitality to guests and visitors, a. Of persons. 

1570 Levins Manip. 3/28 Hospitable, Iwspitabilis. 1638 
Sir T. Herbert Trav. (ed. 2) 340 They are very hospitable 
one to another. 1816 Keatinge Trav. I. 330 note, The sav- 
ages in America are extremely hospitable. 1859 C. Barker 
Assoc. Princ. i. 9 They were.. hospitable to travellers, 
b. Of things, feelings, qualities, etc. 

1595 Shaks. John 11. i. 244 Then the constraint of hospit- 
able zeale, In the releefe of this oppressed childe. 1612 
Drayton Poly-olb. ii. (R.), His hospitable gate The richer 
and the poor stood opea to receive. 1727 Swift Gulliver 
111. iv, Entertained in a most hospitable manner. 1838 
Thirlw all Greece xxxviii. V. 55 He is said to have inherited 
his father's hospitable relation to Sparta. 

2. transj. Disposed to receive or welcome 
kindly ; open and generous in mind or disposition. 

1655 Evelyn Lett. 8 June, Ostende may prove as hospit- 
able to our shippinge as Brest hath bene. 1661 Boyle 
Style of Script. (1675) 134 We must . . make our faculties as 
hospitahlc to it [God's Word] as we can. 1887 Amer. Jrnl. 
Philol. VIII. 86 The religion of the Greeks .. was hospitable 
to novelties and was composite ia character. 

Hence Ho'spitableness, hospitable quality or 
character. 

1612-15 Bp- Hall Contempt., N. T. iv. xvii, Charity and 
hospitablencss. 1665 Boyle Occas. Refi. (1845) 73 Such 
a constant kindness and hospitableness to such thoughts. . 
they will, as it were, come to the mind without calling. 
a 1677 Barrow Serm. Wks. 1687 I. xxxi. 428 His beoignity 
to strangers, and hospitableness, is remarkable. 

Hospitably (hp-spitabli), adv. [f. prec. + 
-LY 2 .] In a hospitable manner ; with hospitality. 

<t 1721 Prior Ladle H9 Ye thus hospitably live, And 
strangers with good cheer receive. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. 
Hist. (1776) IV. 327 He makes a virtue of necessity, and 
hospitably rows him to shore. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 
v. I. 530 They received him most hospitably. 

Hospitage hpspited3). Obs. or arch. [ad. 
med.L. hospitagium, f. hospit-em : see Host sb. 2 
and -age.] 

+ 1. The position of a guest ; guestship. Obs. 
1590 Spenser F. Q. hi. x. 6 That his ungentle hoste n'otc 
him appeach Of vile ungentlenesse, or hospitages breach. 
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f 2. Lodging, entertainment as a guest. Obs. 
1611 Speeo Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. ix. § 77 No where con. 
tenting himself with his dyet and hospitage. 
3. A place of hospitality. 

1855 Singleton Virgil I. 312 That a hospitage Defiled 
should be abandoned. 

Hospital (hp-spital), sb. Also 4 -ayle, 4-6 
hospyt-, 4-7 -ale, 5-7 -alle, 5-8 -all. [a. OF. 
hospital, mod.F. hdpital, ad. med.L. hospitale place 
of reception for guests, neut. sing, of hospitalis 
(see next). Of this word, Hostel and Hotel 
are douhlets, and Spital an aphetized form.] 

1. A house or hostel for the reception and enter- 
tainment of pilgrims, travellers, and strangers ; a 
hospice. Hence, one of the establishments of the 
Knights Hospitallers. 

c 1300 Beket 84 Ther is nouth an hospital arerd of Seint 
Thomas, c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. (18 10) 135 To temples 
in Acres he quath fiue bousand markc, & fiue thousand to 
be hospitale. c 1400 Maunoev. (Roxb.) x. 40 Before be 
kirke. es a grete hospitale. .of whilk be hospitalleres base 
baire first fundacioa. c 1500 Melusine xxi. 122 How they 
chaced two galleycs of the hospytal of Rodes. 1540^/ 
32 Hen. VUI, c 24 § 2 The said William Weston or any 
of his bretherne or confrcers of the said Hospitall or house 
of Sainct John of Hiemsalem in England. igo8 H akluvt 
Voy. I. 102 (R.) The countrey of Prussia^ which the Dutch 
knights of the order of Saint Maries hospitale of Jerusalem 
haue of late wholly conquered and subdued. 1765 H. 
Walpole Otranto iii. (1798) 52 An adjacent hospital founded 
by the princess Hippolita for the reception of pilgrims. 

2. A charitable institution for the housing and 
maintenance of the needy; an asylum for the 
destitute, infirm, or aged. Obs. exc. in Eng. legal 
use and in proper names like Greenwich Hospital, 
orig. a home for superannuated seamen. 

1418 E. E. Wills 31, I bequethe to be pore hospitales.. 
to eueryche hospitall, to parte a-monge pore folk there, xx s. 
1548 Hall Chron., Ediv. IV too An olde and riche Hos- 
pitall, dedicated to Saincte Leonarde, in the whiche Almose- 
house the poore and indigente people were harbored. 
1581 W. Stafford Exam. Compl. 1. (1876) 18 Yee knowe the 
hospitall at the townes ende, wherein the freemen decaied 
are releaued. 1657 R * Ligon Barbadoes (1673) 44 Send 
into England for rug Gowns, such as poor people wear in 
Hospitals, c 1710 Celia Fiennes Diary (1888) 38 We go 
by St. Cross [Winchester] a large hospitall for old men 
and I thinke most is for ye decayed schollars. 1838 Penny 
Cycl. XII. 316/2 Hospitals intended merely for the relief 
of poor and indigent persons in England are peculiarly 
called Alms-houses. 

t b. A house for the corporate lodging of 
students in a university ; a hostel or hall. Obs. 

1536 Act 27 Hen. VIII, c 42 § 1 Halles Hostelles Hos- 
pitalles. 1589 N ashe Pre/, to Greene's Menaphon (Arb.) 1 1 
Saint Johns in Cambridge, that at that time was.. shining 
so farre aboue all other Houses, Halls, and Hospitalis. 
1706 Estcourt Fair Exam/, ill. i, England, instead of being 
..the Hospital of Fools wou'd be an entire College of 
Learned Men. 

C. A charitable institution for the education and 
maintenance of the young. Now only in Sc. legal 
use and in names of ancient institutions such as 
Christ's Hospital, London, and Heriot's Hospital, 
Edinburgh. 

155a Huloet, Hospitall for children to be brought up, 
brephotrophia. 1598 B. Jonson Ev. Man in Hum. 11. i, 
I tooke him of a child, up, at my doorc.gave him mine 
owne name Thomas, Since bred him at the hospitall. 1691 
Wooo A th. Oxon. I. 164 Among the blew coats in Ch. Ch. 
Hospital. 1837 Penny Cycl. VI 1. 347/2 An hospital.. is 
sometimes a place of learning, as Christ's Hospital, London. 
Ibid. IX. 275/x Edinburgh has some noble hospitals and 
charitable institutions. Among these are . . Heriot's Hos- 
pital. .Watson's Hospitals, Merchant-Maiden and^ Trades' - 
Maiden Hospitals, Orphan Hospital, and Gillespie's Hos- 
pital. 1870 Ramsav Remin. v. (ed. 18) 118 She was brought 
up in one of the hospitals here. 1880 Chambers Encyct., 
Hospital^ in Law., in Scotland - .more frequently signifies 
a mortification or endowment for the education as well as 
support of children. 

3. spec. An institution or establishment for the 
care of the sick or wounded, or of those who 
require medical treatment. (The current sense.) 

Such institutions are either public or private, free or 
paying, — or both combined, — general or special with respect 
to the diseases treated. 

[£i4»S Found. St. Bartholomew's (E. E. T. S.) xliii, Oure 
hoely places, callyd the Priory of scynt Bartholomew yn 
Smythfyld, and.. the hospital by olde tyme longyng to the 
same.] x^/^Ordcrresp.St. Barthol. in Vicary'sAnat.(x&SB) 
App. iii. 137 For the better sustentation and comforte of 
the diseased and impotent persons within the said hospitall. 
x$$* Ordre Hosp. St. Barthol. Pref. A v, This Hospital. . 
where . . there haue bene healed of the pocques, fystules, 
filthie hlaynes and sores, to nombre of .viij. hundred. 
1573-80 Babet Alv. H 665 An Hospitall, or spittle for poore 
folkes diseased. 1613 Purchas Pilgrimage (161 4) 299 The 
money.. is sent to the Hospitals of the diseased. 1789 
W. Buchan Dom. Med. (1700) 81 Physicians, surgeoos, 
and others who attend hospitals, ought, for their own 
safety, to take care that they be properly ventilated. 1869 
Lecky Europ. Mor. II. i. 85 A Roman Lady, .founded at 
Rome as an act of penance the first public hospital. 

trans/, and fig. 1643 SlR T * b «owne Kelig. Med. 11. § 11 
For the world, I count it not an Inne, but an Hospitall, and 
a ptace, not to live, but to die in. 1681 Flavel Meth. 
Grace x. 217 The world is a great hospital full of sick and 
dying souls, all wounded by one and the same mortal 
weapon, sin. 

bl A similar establishment for the treatment of 
sick or injured animals. 
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1613 Purchas Pitgritnage (1614) 4*2 The publike Hos- 
pitall, which the Citizens, .had founded for all kindes of 
Birds, to cure them in their sicknesse. 1884 Daily News 
23 July 7/1 The Great Northern Railway has just set up 
a hospital for their sick or injured horses. 

c. Short for hospital-ship. 

1709 Land. Gaz. No. 4562/3 Her Majesty's Ships the 
Dover .. Pembroke - Hospital, and Carcass - Bomb. _ 1723 
Ibid. No. 614 1/3 Serpent Bomb, Smirna Factor Hospital. 

d. lit {into) hospital-, under medical treatment 
in a hospital. In quot. 18S5, trans/, of vessels. 

1844 H. H. Wilson Brit. India 111. 113 More than half 
the survivors were in hospital. 1885 U. S. Grant Pert. 
Mem. xxii. 1. 305, I saw the absolute necessity of bis gun- 
boats going into hospital. 

+ 4. A house of entertainment ; 'open house*. 

cupbAPol. Loll. 33 Ne coueytous of foul wynning, but 
to holde hospital. 159* Greene Groat's IV. wit (1617) 9 
The house where Lamilia (for so wc call the Curtezan) kept 
her Hospitall. 

+ 5. A place of lodging. In 6rst quot.yS^. Obs. 

1500-20 Dunbar Poems Ixxxv. 77 (To the Virgin Mary) 
Hospitall riall, the lord of all Thy closet did include. 1548 
Uoall, etc Erasm. Par. Matt. xii. 74 An unclene spirite. . 
banished from bis olde hospital. 1590 Spenser F. Q. 11. ix. 
10 They spide a goodly castle . . Which choosing for that 
evening's hospitale, They thither marchL 

6. attrib. and Comb.., as hospitaUassistant, man- 
agement, practice, surgeon, etc. ; hospital-treated 
ndj. ; hospital-boy, a boy brought up at a hos- 
pital, a charity-boy; hospital fever, a kind of 
typhus fever arising in crowded hospitals from the 
poisonous condition of the atmosphere due to 
exhalations from diseased bodies ; hospital gan- 
grene, a spreading, sloughing, gangrenous inflam- 
mation starting from a wound and arising in 
crowded hospitals ; also called sloughing phage- 
dena ; hospital-man, mate, an assistant in a 
hospital on board ship ; Hospital Saturday, a 
particular Saturday in the year on which collec- 
tions of money for the local hospitals are organized 
in workshops, in the streets, and elsewhere; 
hospital-ship, a vesse'l fitted up for the reception 
and treatment of sick and wounded seamen ; so 
hospital berth, cabin, hulk, vessel; hospital 
steward, (a) a non-commissioned staff-officer in 
the U.S. army who makes up prescriptions, ad- 
ministers medicine, and has general charge, under 
the direction of an army surgeon, of the sick and 
of hospital property ; (b) in the navy, the desig- 
nation formerly given to the apothecary (Cent. 
Diet.) ; Hospital Sunday, a particular Sunday 
in the year on which collections of money are 
made in the places of worship of a town or district 
for the local hospitals; hospital ulcer = hospital 
gangrene. 

1816 A. C Hutchison Pract. Obs. Surg. (1826) 168 Ex- 
amined during the night by the nurse of the ward, or by an 
*hospital-assistant. 1758 J. Blake Plan Mar. Syst. 53 
That the *hospital-birth be appointed . . between decks. 
1677 Hqrneck Gt. Law Consid. iv. (1704) 21.0 A thing only 
fit for alms-men and *hospital-boys. 1750 Phincle {title) 
Observations on the Nature and Cure of *Hospital and Jail 
Fevers. 1822-34 Goods Study Med. (ed. 4) I. 690 It (putrid 
fever] possesses the additional names of Jail, Camp, and 
Hospital Fever. 1813 J. Thomson Led. Inflam. 456 The 
particular ulcer, to which surgeons now give the name of 
malignant ulcer, or *hospital gangrene. 1828 P. Cunning- 
ham N. S. Wales (ed. 3) II. 217, I also allow each captain 
of the deck and *hospital-man two pounds of tobacco for 
use on the voyage. 1809 Wellington Let. to Ld. Liverpool 

LDec. in Gurw. Desp. (1838) V. 341, I also hope your 
>rdship will . . send us out *Hospital Mates. 1683 Lond. 
Gaz. No. 1877/4 The Swallow is arrived in the Downs ..as 
likewise an ^Hospital Ship, with old and sick Soldiers. 
1758 J. Blake Plan Mar. Syst. 51 It is proposed, that, .an 
hospital-ship be appointed. 1888 E. J. Mather Nor'ard 
0/ Dogger 282 Numbers of poor fellows, .eager to seize the 
first opportunity of boarding the hospital -ship. 1873 Punch 
1 Feh. 43/2 Munificence to medical charities upon * *Hospital 
Sunday . 1876 J. Irving Ann. Time Suppl. (ed. 2), [June] 15 
(1873].— The first * Hospital Sunday * held in London ; above 
27,400/. collected in connection with the differeot services. 
1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) I. 687 One reason why 
nurses, and perhaps *hospital-surgcons, escape so often with- 
out injury. 1799 Med. Jrnl. 1. 430 Ulcers, .which arc known 
by the term of *hospital ulcers. 1897 Mary Kingslev IV. 
A/rica 620 The true sanatorium for the Coast would be 
a *hospital vessel attached to each district 
Hence Ho -spital v. trans., to place in a hospital. 
1840 Eraser's Mag. XXII. 182 Like a deserving pensioner, 
hospitalled in the comfort . . of fond protection, 
t Ho'Spital, a. Obs. [ad. L. hospitalis hos- 
pitable, f. hospes, hospit-em host, guest : see Host 
sb: 1 and -AL.J 
1. -Hospitable, a. Of persons. 

1570 Levins Manip. 14/28 Hospitall, hospitalis.^ 1600 
Abf. Abbot Exp. Jonah 307 And it is said that a Bishop. . 
should be hospitall, that is an entertainer of strangers. 1616 
Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 482 For Men they had not an 
Hospitall, that were thus Hospitall to Fowles. 1680 
Moroen Gcog.Rcct., Wales (1685) 27 Their Gentry brave 
and Hospital. 

b. Of things, qualities, feelings, etc. 

1600 Holland Livy xlii. xl. 1138 Hospitall and friendly 
courtesies. 1638 Heywooo Lucrece Wks. 1874 V. 222 Her 
kindc hospitall grace. 1697 Potter Antiq. Greece iv. xxi. 
(1715) 416 He had contemn'd the Salt, and overturn'd the 
Hospital Table. 
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2. In phr. hospital Jove, Jupiter, or God, a 
translalion of L. hospitalis or Gr. (ivios ' protector 
of the rights of hospitality * ; also of Gr. £<vik6s. 

138a Wvclif 2 Mace. vi. 2 Thei weren, that enhabitiden 
the place, of louis hospitale [Vulg. lovis hospitalism 1609 
Holland Amm. Marcell. xxx. ii. 380 In the very sight of 
the Hospitall God. 1658 Rowlano tr. Mou/efs Theat. Ins. 
1052 They are sacred to hospital Jnpiter. 1697 Potter 
Antiq. Greece w. xxi. (.1715)416 Out of a pious regard to 
the Hospital Alliance. 1807 Robinson Archxol. Grseca t. 
xx. 03 Src'^aeoi £e vikqX, hospital crowns. 

Hospitala'iiaii. rare. [f. med.L. hospildldri- 
us f -an.] « Hospitaller i. 

1745 A. Butler Lives Saints (1836H. 40 Dedicated under 
the name of St. Julian the hospitafarian and martyr. 

+ Ho'spitalary. Obs. rare. [ad. med.L. hos- 
pitalari-us Hospitaller.] = Hospitaller 3. 

1598 H akluvt Voy. I. 144 The Order of the Dutch knights, 
commonly called the Hospital aries of Ierusalem.' Ibid. 150 
Sifridus Walpode de Bassenhcim, chiefe hospitalary com- 
mander in Elburg. 

f HospitaOious, a. Obs. rare, [irreg. f. L. 
hospitalis hospitable + -ous.] Hospitable. 

1602 Warner Alb. Eng. ix. liii. (16x2) 238 Be hospitalions, 
Churchmen. Ibid. xii. Txxvii. 313 Lesse hospitalious too. 

Hospitalism (hp'spitaliz'm). [f. Hospital 
sb. + -ism.] The hospital system : used esp. vilh 
reference to the hygienic evils incident to old, 
crowded, and carelessly conducted hospitals. 

1869 Sir J. V. Simpson (title) Hospitalism : its effects on 
the results of surgical operations. — Our existing System 
of Hospitalism 4 We cannot, .hope for adequate, .progress 
in the. .healing art, till our system of hospitalism is more or 
less changed and revolutionized. 1897 Allbutt Syst. Med. 
II. 146 That unknown conjunction of ward influences known 
as Hospitalism. 

Hospitality (h{?spit3e'tfti). [a. OF. hospitalite' 
(1 2-1 3th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. hospitdlitds, 
X. hospitalis (see Hospital a.).] 

1. The act or practice of being hospitable ; the 
reception and entertainment of guests, visitors, or 
strangers, with liberality and goodwill. 

c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Thomas 424 r J>e] aucht wel ma be, 
for to luf hospitalyte. 1382 Wvclif Rom. xii. 13 Hospitalite, 
that is, herboringe of pore men. c 1460 Foftescue Abs. <$- 
Lim. Mon. xviii. (1885) 153 Euery abbey priory, and ober 
howses founded vpon hospitalite. 1550 Crowley Last 
Trump 705, I can kepe hospitalitye, And geue as much 
vnto the pore. 1617 Morvson I tin, in. 151 That the old 
English Hospitality was.. a meere vice, I have formerly 
shewed. <*i66i Fuller Worthies (1840) II. 421 Keeping 
good hospitality in the Christmas at Bromley. 1771 Smol- 
lett Humph. CI. 26 June, Living in the country and main- 
taining ' old English hospitality ' . . This is a phrase very 
much used by the English themselves, both in words and 
writing ; but I never heard of it out of the island, except 
byway of irony and sarcasm. 1810 Scott Lady 0/ L. 1. 
xxix, Every courteous rite was paid, That hospitality could 
claim. 1865 Livingstone Zambesi xxviii. 580 We accepted 
his hospitality after the weather had moderated, 
b. with //. An instance of this. 

1856 Emerson Eng. Traits, Aristocr. Wks. (Bohn) II. 82 
In matters of state, and of expense . . in convivial and do. 
mestic hospitalities. 1890 Spectator 14 June, The mind has 
various hospitalities to offer, and may treat its guests, .with 
a caprice we cannot wholly over-reach. 

f2. Hospitableness. Obs. 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Hospitality, a being well dis- 
posed to entertain. 171 1 Shaftesb. Charac. 11. 11. § 3 (1737) 
II. 166 The noble Affection, which, in antient Language, 
was term'd Hospitality, viz. extensive Love of Mankind, 
and Relief of Strangers. 

f 3. A hospitable institution or foundation ; a 
hospital (sense 2). In quot. 1571, ? Hospitable 
institutions generally. Obs. rare. 

1571 Act 13 Eliz. c. 10 § 2 The Dilapidations and the De- 
caye of all Spyritualt Lyvynges and Hospi tally tie. 1761 
Hume Hist. Eng. II. xxii. 45 The hospitality of St Leon- 
ard's near York. 

4. attrib. and Comb. 

1552 Huloet, Hospitalitie keper, or he who kepeth a good 
howse of meat and crinke, philoxenus. Ibid., Hospitalitie 
kepynge, larem /ouens. 1897 Daily News 5 Oct. 5/3 The 
women.. have formed a strong 'hospitality' committee. 

Hospitaller, -aler (hp-spitabi). Forms: 
4-6 hospiteler, -yteler, 5 -ytler, hosspituller, 
hospi tuler, ospitallere, 6 hospytelar, 7-8 -itler, 
4- hospitaler, 5 -alter, [a. OF. hospitaller (12- 
13th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. med.L. hospitdlarius 
hospitaller (senses 1 and 2), f. hospitale (see Hos- 
pital sb,). Hosteler, Ostler are doublets.] 

1. In a religious house or hospice, the person 
whose office it is to receive and attend upon 
visitors, pilgrims, and strangers Hosteler 1 i. 

1483 Cath. Angl. 190/1 An Hosspituller, cenadochiaria, 
cenodochiarius. 1745 A. Butleb Lives Saints (1836) I. 67 
St. Isidore, Priest and Hospitaller, .of Alexandria. 1864 
Greenshielos Ann. Lesmahagow 13 The hospitaler re- 
ceived strangers and the wayfaring poor. 

2. spec. A member of a religious order, brother- 
hood, or sisterhood, formed for charitable pur- 
poses, esp. for the care of the sick and infirm in 
hospitals. Many such have existed from the 
1 3th c. or earlier. Such were originally the Knights 
Hospitallers (see 3). 

c 1386 Chauceh Pars. T. f 817 Folk that been entred 
in-to ordre as subdekne or preest or hospitaliers. c 1430 
Lydc. Venus- Mass Ep. in Lay Folks Mass Bk. 394 To all 
the holy ffraternite and Confrary of the same bretherhede. 
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And to alle hospytlerys and Relygious nat spottyd nor mad 
foul wyth no cryme. 1686 J. Sergeant Hist. Monast. 
Convent. 52 The Hospitalers of the Holy Ghost took their 
beginning at Rome, about . . 1201. 17*7-4' Chambers Cycl. 
s v The appellation is chiefly given to certain communities 
of religious ; as, the hospitalers of Elsefort in Essex, insti- 
tuted to take care of lepers ; hospitalers of S. Jobn Baptist of 
Coventry : hospitalers of S. Julian ; hospitalers of S. Leonard 
at York, etc. 1746 in Acc. French Sett lent. N. A mer. 24 
This house is serv'd by the nuns hospitalers of St. Augustine 
of the congregation of the mercy of J esus. 1880 Chambers 1 
Encycl. s.v. f The hospitallers of Our Lady of Christian 
Charity were founded near Chalons in the end of the 13 th c., 
by Guy de Joinville ; . . and the hospitallers of Our Lady 
Delia Scala about the same time at Siena. 

3. More fully, Knights Hospitallers, an order of 
military monks, following chiefly the rule of St. 
Augustine, which took its origin from a hospital 
founded at Jerusalem, c 1048, by merchants of 
Amalfi, for the succour and protection of poor 
pilgrims visiting the Holy Land, but subsequently 
grew to be a wealthy fraternity, received a military 
organization, and became one of the chief bulwarks 
of Christendom in the East, besides having depen- 
dent 'hospitals' and possessions thronghont the 
Christian lands. (See Commandery.) Grand Hos- 
pitaller, the third in dignity of the order, after the 
Grand Commander and Grand Marshal ; also an 
officer in some other orders. 

After tbe taking of Jerusalem by Saladin in 1187, the chief 
seat of the order was successively at Markab in Phoenicia, 
Acre 1 193, Cvprus 1291, Rhodes 1310, Malta 1530 to 1798. 
Their possessions were confiscated in England in 1540, and 
tbe order was suppressed in most European countries in or 
after 1799. Tbey were known at various times, and in 
their various capacities, as Brothers 0/ the Hospital of St. 
John the Baptist, Knights of the Hospital of St. John of 
Jerusalem, Knights of Rhodes, Knights of Malta, etc. 
(This is the earliest sense of the word in English.) 

c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 178 He toke it wikkedly 
out of |*j Hospitelers bond. £1400 Maunoev. (Roxb.) iv. 
13 pe ile of Rodes, be whilk be Hospitelers halde2 and 
gouernes. Ibid. x. 40 [see Hospital sb. 1]. 1531 Dial, on 
Laws Eng. n. xlii. (1638) 136 The Hospitelers and Tern- 
piers be prohibit they shall hold no plee that belongs to the 
Kings Courts. 1605 Knolles Hist. Turks (1638) 13 He en- 
tred into a deepe discourse thereof with - .the master of the 
Hospitalers. 1703 Maunorell Joum. Jerus. (1721) 53 The 
Convent of the Knights Hospitallers. 175*7 ^Keysler s 
Trav. (1760) I. 274 As to the order of St. Maurice, it has 
the king for grand master. . .The marquis de Moras, chancel- 
lor of the order. The count de Provana, great hospitaler. 
1776-81 Gibbon Decl. <$• F. IviiL 1858 W. Porter Knights 
Malta I. i. 13 Such was the original establishment of the 
Hospitallers of Jerusalem, which may justly be considered 
as the cradle of the Order of St. John. 

4. In some of the London hospitals, which were 
orig. religious foundations (and thus a direct de- 
velopment of sense 1) : The tille of the chief resi- 
dent official whose office included that of religious 
superintendent ; hence it is retained in some cases, 
e. g. St. Bartholomew's Hospital and St. Thomas's 
Hospital, as the title of the chaplain. 

155a Ordre Hosp. St. Barthol D liij. The office of the 
Hospiteler. 1557 Order of Hospitalls E j b, Your warrant 
in sending any [sick folkl to the Hospitalls, shalbe sufficient 
to the Hospitaller for the receaving of the same. 1624 in 
Vicary y s A nat. (1888) App. iii. 146 To haue a revercion of 
the Hospitlers place of Saint Bartholomewes. 1726 Leoni 
Albert?* Archit. I. 86/1 Sick Strangers.. distributed regu- 
larly to inferior Hospitlers, to be looked after. 1737 J. 
Chamberlavnc St. Gt. Brit. 948 (St. Thomas's Hospital, 
South wark) In the same court are the houses of the Trea- 
surer, Hospitaler, Steward, Butler and Cook. 1766 Entick 
London IV. 382 An hospitaller or chaplain, 4 physicians. 



1898 St. Barthol. Hosp.. Charge of the Vicar and Hospi 
taller. 1898 St. Ttiomais Hosp., Duties of Hospitaller, 
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shall enjoin the Sisters to send for you, or the Assistant 
Hospitaller, whenever any Patients shall desire such [reli- 
giousl Ministrations. 
6. An inmate of a hospital, rare. 
1854 Hawthorne Eng. Notc-Bks. (1879) II. 325 There is 
an old man's hospital . . Life-like tales might be written on 
the., experiences of these Hospitallers. 
6. attrib. \ Hospitaller Knight = 3. Obs. rare. 
1613 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 521 It was the Seat of 
the Hospitular-knights, which now reside in Malta. 

+ H<rspitary, a. Obs. rare. [ad. med.L. 
hospit dri-us, f. hospes, hospit--. see Host sb.% + 
-ary.] Connected or having to do with entertain- 
ment or honsing. 

1658 Rowland MonfeVs Theat. Ins. 900 Untill the pub- 
lick overseers and hospitary Bees have found a fit place for 
the Swarm to settle in. 

Hospitate (hp-spit/t), a. rare. [ad. med.L. 
hospit at -us : see Du Cange.] Devoted to the pur- 
poses of a hospice. 

1869 R. Willis Hist. Monast. Christ Ch. Canterb. v. 
{heading), Hospitate and private buildings of the prior. 
Ibid. Index, Hospitate buildings of the Monastery. 

Hospitate (V'spit^t), v. rare. [f. L. hos- 
pital-, ppl. stem of hospit art to be a guest, 
med.L. hospitdre to receive as a guest, f. hospit-em 
guest, Host sb. 2 ] 
tl. trans. To lodge or entertain. Obs. rare~°. 
1623 Cocker am, Hospitate, to lodge one. 
1 2. intr. To lodge, take up one's abode. Obs. 
1681 Grew Museum (J.), This hospitates with the living 
animal in the same shell. 
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3. Repr. Ger. hospitieren, To attend university 
lectures as an occasional student. 

a 1886 W. B. RoaERTSOH Martin Luther etc II. (1892) 
113 You may hospitate, as it is called, though you nre not 
a Bursch. . 

So Hospita-tion, reception as a guest, hospitable 
enterlainment. Ho'spitator (L. hospitdtor), one 
who receives or entertains hospitably. 

1851 Illustr. Calend. Angl. Ch. 251 From his great liber- 
ality to travellers and wayfarers, he [Saint Julian] is called 
Hospttator, and is considered the patron saint of travellers, 
ferrymen, and wandring minstrels. 1863 J. R. Walbran 
Mem. Fountains Abbey (Surtees) 188 He. .was admitted by 
the grace and favour of Queen Margeret to her household 
and hospi tation . 1894 J- A. Whitlock Hosp. Goo" s H ouse, 
Southampt. 28 The traditionary life of St. Julian, Hospitator. 

Hosprticide. rare- 0 , [ad. rareL. hospiticida, 
f. hospes, hospit- guest + -cida, -cide i.] One who 
kills his guest or host. (Blount Glossogr. 1656.) 

t Hospitious (h^sprjas), a. Obs. [f. L. hos- 
pitium *see Hospice) + -ocs: cf. auspicious, 
officious.'] Hospitable. (Sometimes repr. L. hos- 
pitalls : see Hospital a. 2.) 

1588 Greene Dorastus F. 22 Where I shall hope hos- 
pitious friends to find. *j6xi Chapman Iliad \\. 240 We 
glory in th' hospitious rites our grand-sires did commend. 
1622 Drayton Poly-olb. xxii. (1748) 341 The shires hospi- 
tious town. 1784 in Sir B. Burke Viciss. Fam. Ser. 11. 
(i860) 316 He got the name of Na Feile, or the Hospitious. 

11 Hospitium (tyspi-Jufoi). [L.: see Hospice.] 

1. = Hospice i. 

1650 Trapp Comm. Gen. \. 9-10 God. .will not faile to pro- 
vide us an hospitium, a place to reside in, when cast out 
of all. X700 tr. Angela <$• Carlis Congo in Pinkerton 
Voy. (1814) XVI. 156 (Stanf) Attended by this croud, we 
proceeded to our hospitium or house for our reception. 
1830 Scott Monast. xvi, Inform us why you will not 
approach our more pleasant and better furnished hospitium. 
1878 Maclear Celts xi. 181 The Church at Iona, as well as 
the hospitium, the refectory, etc. were thus made of wattles. 

2. A place of residence for students in a univer- 
sity; a hall or hostel. 

1895 Rashdall Univ. Europe I. v. § 5. 481 The original 
Hospicium or Hall (as it was usually called at Oxford) was 
a democratic, self-governing Society. Ibid. 482 The College 
was, in its origin, nothing but an endowed Hospicium or 
Hall. Ibid. II. 11. xii. § 9. 558 At Cambridge . . the more 
usual name was Hospicium or Hostel— not the only instance 
in which a Parisian usage has been preserved more faith- 
fully at Cambridge than at Oxford. 

ItOSpitize (h^spitaiz), v. rare. [f. L. hospit- 
em guest + -ize.] 

1. trans. To lodge or entertain with hospitality. 
189s Ch. Chron. (N. Zealand) May 597 His Lordship .. 

was driven to the residence of Mr. Aldrich, where they 
were hospitised till the following evening. 

2. intr. = Hospitate 3. 

1895 A. Stodoart J. S. Blackie iii. 54 By the rule of 
* hospitising * practised in the University, he found himself 
free to visit the classes under Hausmann [etc.]. 

|| Hospodar (hpspodea). [a. Roumanian hos- 
poddr, of Slavonic origin : possibly from Little 
Russ. hospoddrt=* Russ. gospoddrt (in South Russia 
♦master of a house ')? deriv. of gospSdl lord. 
Another Russian form of the word is gosuddrt 
sovereign, king, lord, sir.] 

A word meaning * lord', formerly borne as a title 
of dignity by the governors appointed by the 
Ottoman Porte for the provinces of Wallachia and 
Moldavia. 

[1630 R. Johnson's Kingd. <$• Commiv. 476 (Russia) And 
all this for the honour of Hospodare, viz. the Prince.] 

1684 Scanderbeg Rediv. iv. 86 The Hospodars of Walla- 
chia and Moldavia, .revolted from the Turks. 1796 Morse 
Amer. Geog. II. 461 (Stanf.) The Hospodars, or princes of 
Wallachia and Moldavia, pay very large sums to the 
Grand Sultan for their dignities. 1838 Penny Cycl. XII. 
317/1 These Hospodars or governors assumed the title of 
princes, and were addressed as 'Most Serene Highness 1 . 
1886 Dowoen Shelley II. ix. 362 His faiher, for a time 
hospodar of Wallachia, had retired into private life. 

Hence Hospoda-riat, -iate (erron. -iot, hospo- 
dorate), the office of a hospodar, the territory 
governed by a hospodar. 

1833 Eraser's Mag. VII. 196 The hospodariats were sure 
to become dependencies of Muscovy. 1866 Ch. Times 
3 Mar., The deposition of Prince Couza from the Hospo- 
dariate of Wallachia and Moldavia has been accomplished. 
1878 Seelev Stein III. 529 Hampering negotiations, with 
the ideas of an Hospodorate, an annexation of Candia. 

Hospray, obs. form of Osprey. 

fHospte, a variant of Host, assimilated to 
L. hospit-em. So + Hospetes for Hostess. 

1^49 CovEflo a le, etc. Erasm. Par. 2 Tim. 25 Salute 
Prisilla and Aquila myne hospte and myne hospetes. 

Hospyt-, obs. form of Hospit-. 

fHoss, v. Obs. rare-°. [An onomatopoeic 
form akin to Huzz.] intr. To buzz. 

1530 Palsgr. 588/1, 1 hosse, as a bee or flye dothe.. It is a 
perylous noyse. .to here a bee hosse in a boxe. 

Hoss, dial. f. Horse. 

Hoss, -e, Hossell, obs. ff. Hose sb., Housel. 

Host (h<7"ust), sb.* Forms: a. 3-6 ost(e, 4-5 
oost, 4-6 ooste, 6 oast, 6-7 Sc. oyst. ft 4-6 
hoost, 4-7 hoste, 5-6 hooste, 6-7 hoast, Sc. 
hoist, 4- host. [a. OF. est, host, oost, hoost army 
(10th c. in Godef.) * It. oste, Sp. hueste % Vg.hoste:-L. 
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hostem (hoslis) stranger, enemy, in med.L. army, 
warlike expedition. The Latin h, lost in Romanic, 
was gradually readopted in OF. and ME. spelling, 
and hence in mod. Eng. pronunciation.] 

1. An armed company or multitude of men j an 
army. Now arch, and poet. 

c 1290 ^. Eng. Leg. I. 13/431 His sone a-^ein be Aum- 
perotir with is ost he wende, a 1300 Cursor M. 6160 Of 
egypte godds ost [Trin. hoost] vte vend, c 1330 R. Brunne 
Chron. Wace(Ko\\s) 14336 pey . . gadered folk,& bostcs ledde. 
136a Langl. P. PI. A. lit. 252 Weend bider with pin host 
\y.rr. ost, oost]. i398TaEViSA Barth. De P. R. xv. exxviifi]. 
(Bodl. MS.), per was no corner of be worlde wide but he 
feelde be swerd of be oste of Rome. 1526 Tin dale Acts 
xxviii. 16 The chefe captayne of the host, a 1555 Lynoe- 
say Tragedie 163, I rasit ane oyste of mony bald Baroun. 
a 1592 H. Smith Serm. (1637) 148 As Samuel would not 
come to Saul, so wisdome will not come to that oast. 
1605 Shaks. Macb. v. iv. 6 Thereby shall we shadow The 
numbers of our Hoast. 1609 Skene Reg. Maj., Stat. Will. 
7 Of them qvha comes to the hoist. 1700 Dryogn Ajax $ 
Ulysses 214 Who better can succeed Achilles lost Than he 
who gave Achilles to your hoast? 1715-20 Pope Iliad it. 
201 Haste, goddess, haste 1 the flying host detain. 1840 
Thirlwall Greece lvii. VII. 211 She was. .not daunted by 
the sight of the armed host which surrounded her. 1871 
Freeman Norm. Cong. IY. xvii. 30 The leaders of the host 
were exhorted to gentleness and moderation, 
b. fig. and trans/. 
[£1315 Shoreham is A prince of Godes ost Schel do the 
confermynge None lo^er, Therfore hit mot a bisschope be.] 
1340 Ham pole Pr. Consc. 4475 Gog and Magog es noght 
elles 13ot be host of anticrist. c 1400 Rom. Rose 5859 
Fonde Shame adowne to brynge, With alle her oost erly 
and late. 1373 J. Sanforo Hours Recreat. (1576) 5 6 T h at 
an host of Hartes is more to be feared that is ruled by 
a Lyon, than an hoste of Lyons ruled by an Hart. 1629 
Milton Hymn Nativ. 21 All tbe spangled host keep watch 
in squadrons bright. 1773 Burke Corr. (1844) I. 4*7 
He was a host of debaters in himself. 186a Stanley Jeto. 
Ch. (1877) I.xix. 374 It is a word which.. is a host of ima- 
gery and doctrine in itself. 1866 G. Macoonalo Ann. Q. 
Neighb. xxvii. (1878) 470 Arcturus and his host. 

f C. A warlike gathering ; cf. Hosting. Sc. Obs. 
1807 Grierson St. Andreius74 A clause binding the latter 
to attend and protect the former in all reids and hosts. 

2. trans/. A great company j a multitude ; a large 
number. 

(c 1440 Gesta Rom. xii. 38 (Harl. MS.) The king maade 
him redy to come to be Emperour, witb a gret oost, for to 
wedde his dowter.] 1613 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 269 
Tbe three Hostes [caravans] cast themselves into a triangle. 
1797 Mrs. Raocliffe Italian xii, Defend this lady against 
your host of Monks. 1840 Mrs. F. Trollope Widow 
Married viii, The examination of a host of trunks just 
arrived from France. 1845 M. Pattison Ess. (1889) I. 11 
What a host of thoughts and images that one name carries ! 
187s Jowett Plato (ed. 2) III. 234 They produce a host of 
books written by Musaeus and Orpheus. 

f b. A name for a * company ' of sparrows. Obs. 

1486 Bk. St. Albans F vj b, An Ost of sparowis. 

3. In Biblical and derived uses : a. Hostovhostso/ 
heaven (Heb. &*D$n ts'ba hashshdmayitn) 
is applied to (a) the multitude of angels that attend 
upon God, and (b) the sun, moon, and stars. 

1382 Wyclif i Kings xxii. 19, I saw the Lord vpon his 
sec sittynge, and al the oost of heuene stondynge nee3 to 
bym. 1535 Cover oale Gen. ii. 1 Thus was heauen and 
earth fynished with all their hoost. — Deut. xvii. 3 Sonne 
or Mone, or eny of tbe hooste of heauen. 161 1 Bible Josh. 
v. 14 As captaine of the hoste of the Lord am I now come. 
1667 Milton P. L. iv. 606 Hesperus that led The starrie 
Host. Ibid. v. 710 His count'nance. . Drew after him the 
third part of Heav'ns Host. 1839 Yeowell Ane. Brit. Ch. 
i. (1847) 5 The worship of the host of heaven. 

b. Lord {God) 0/ hosts ( Jehovah Ts'bdoth) : a 
freqnent title of Jehovah in certain books of the 
Old Testament; app. referring sometimes to the 
heavenly hosts (see a), sometimes to the armies 
of Israel, and hence in modern use with the sense 
1 God of armies ' or * of battles \ 

1382 Wvclif i Sam: xvii. 45 V come to thee in the name 
of the Lord God of oostis, God of the cumpanyes of Irael. 
— Zech. \. 3 Be 5e conuerted to me, saith the Lord of oostis. 
1535 Coverdale Zech. xiv. 21 AH the kettels in Ierusalem 
and Iuda, shalbe holy vnto the Lorde of hoost es. 1569 in 
Q. Eliz. Prayer Bk. App. v. (1890) 225 O most myghtie God, 
the Lorde of boastes. .the only geuer of all victories, i860 
Pusey Min. Proph. 78 The Lord of Hosts, i. e. of all things 
visible and invisible.. of all things animate and inanimate, 
which, in the history of Creation, are called, tbe host of 
heaven and earth, the one host of God. 1891 A. F. Kirk- 
patrick in Cantb. Bible for Schools, Psalms xxiv. 10 note 
1897 R. Kipling Recessional, Lord God of Hosts, be with 
us yet, Lest we forget— lest we forget. 

Host (hJust), sb* Forms : a. 3-7 oste, 4-5 ost, 
5-6 ooste, 6-8 oast. 0. 4^ host ; also 4-6 hoost(e, 
4-7 hoste, 6 Sc. hoist, 6-7 hoast. [a. OF. oste, 
hoste (12th c. in Littre), mod.F. hSte host, guest = 
It. oste :-L. hospit-em {hospes) host, guest, stranger, 
foreigner. For resumption of h, cf. prec] 
1. A man who lodges and entertains another in 
his house: the correlative of guest. 

1303 R. Brlnne Handl. Synne 4601 And ?yt shall he 
make sum robbery, Or begvle hys hoste bcr he shal lye. 
1388 Wvclif Rom. xvi. 23 Gayus myn oost [138a my her- 
borgere; 1526 Tinoale myne boste; 1611 mine hoste] 
greeteth *ou wel. 1531 Tindale Exp. I John (1537) 98 
Gaius . . whome Paule . . calleth hys ooste and the ooste 
of all the congregacion. 1580 Sionev Arcadia 11. (1622) 
173 A tedious guest to a loathsome oast. 1605 Shaks. 
Macb. 1. vi. 29 Conduct me to mine Host, we loue 



HOST. 

him highly. 1700 Drvoex Baucis $ Phil. 118 But the 
kind hosts their entertainment grace. With hearty welcome, 
and an open face. 1708 E. Cook Sot-weed Factor (1865) 
10 Pleas*d with the Treatment I did find, I took my leave 
of Oast so kind. 1870 Dickens E. Drood viii, \ou are 
almost in the position of host to-night. 

2. spec. A man who lodges and entertains for 
payment; a man who keeps a public place of 
lodging or entertainment ; the landlord of an inn. 
Often in archaic phr. mine {my) host = the landlord 
of such and snch an inn. 

tijoo Beket 1176 in S. Eng. Leg. I. 140 At one gode 
manoes house his In a-nijt he nam.. his oste nam wel god 
jeme hov heo heom alle here, c 1386 Chaucer Prol. 747 
Greet chiere made onre hoost [v.rr. ost, oste, hooste] vs 
eaerichon. c 1400 Ywaine 4- Gaw. 222 Efter soper, sayd 
myne oste, That he cowth noght tel the day That ani 
koight are with him lay. 1573 J. Saxford Hours Recreat. 
(1576) 145 Lodged in an Inne . . Whcrnuppon the Hoste 
asked him payment. 1598 Shaks. Merry W. 11. i. 100 
Mine Host of the Garter. 1653 Walton Angler ii. 45 Tell 
roe freely how you like my Hoste, and the company? is 
Dot mine Hoste a witty man ? 1805 Wordsw. Waggoner 1. 
90 Who does not know the famous Swan ? Object uncouth \ 
and yet our boast. For it was painted by the Host. 1858 
Murray's Hand-bk. N. Germ. 58 The two daughters of 
mine host are both fair and graceful in their national 
costume, i860 Tynoaix Glac. h xvii. 121, I was informed 
by my host that [etc.]. 

b. Prov. To reckon {\ count) without (f before) 
one's host : to calculate one's bill or score without 
consulting one's host or landlord ; to come to con- 
clusions without taking into consideration some 
important circumstance of the case. 

c 1489 Caxton Blanckardyn Iii. 202 It ys sayd in comyn 
that ' who soeuer rekeneth wythoute his hoste, he rekeneth 
twys for ones'. 1533 More Debell. Salem Wks. 091/2 He 
fareth lo lyke a geste, that roaketh hys rekening himselfe 
without hys hoste. 1548 Hall Chron., Hen. VI 131 b, 
Thei reckened before their host, and so paied more then 
their shotte came to. 1597 Montgomerie Ckerrie $ Sloe 
649 He that countis without his oist, Oft tymes he countis 
twyse. 1698 Vanbruch and Ft. Msop hi, But here, 
alas 1 he found to's cost, He had reckon 'd long without his 
host. 18*4 Scott St. Ronan*s xv. But hostess as she was 
herself... she reckoned without her host in the present 
instance. 1877 [see Count v. 7]. 1886 Symonos Catholic 
React, il 174 He [Bruno] reckoned strangely in this matter, 
without the murderous host into whose clutches he had fallen. 

3. Biol. An animal or plant having a parasite 
or commensal habitually living in or npon it. 

1857 Lankesteh tr. Ktlchenmeister** Anim. Faras. I. 
Introd. 4 They usually emigrate once into the external 
world, generally with the excrements of the hosts of their 
parents. Note, Host is a literal translation of the German 
* Wirth ', and although not perhaps previously used in the 
above seose in the English language, I have adopted it 
to prevent a somewhat tedious circumlocution. 1862 IntelL 
Observ. I. 115 The mode in which the liver flukes gain access 
to their hosts, or in other words to the bodies of the her- 
hivorous animals they frequent. 1875 Bennett & Dyer 
Sacks' Bot. 733 Cuscutais nourished exclusively by the haus- 
toria which penetrate into the tissue of the host. 1892 Braoy 
Addr. Tyneside Field Club 9 To complete the life-cycle of 
any one of these creatures [tape-worms], successive residence 
is necessary in the bodies of two distinct species of animal, 
. .thus called the ' intermediate host 1 and the ' final host \ 

attrib. 1888 Athenseum 28 Jan. 119/1 Preparations 
showing the entrance of the potato fungus into the host, 
plant. 1889 Scot. Leader 19 June 7 The part played by 
the barberry as a 1 host plant ' in producing mildew. 

f 4. A guest. Cf. Hoastman. Obs. 

1390 Gower Con/. III. 205 How he[Lichaon]. .His hostes 
slough and into mete He made her bodies to ben etc 1490 
Caxton Eneydos xviii. 68 An hoste that lightly forgeteth 
his lodgyngc.and departeih loyously wythout to haue 
eny rewthe. 1518 Merck. Adv. Newcastle (Surteesj 51 
The ostmen that byes any merchaundyse of ther hosts. 1559 
Mirr. Mag., Jos. /, vii, They took me prisoner, not as osre. 

t Host, sb.z Obs. Forms: 4 0oste, hoost(e, 5 
ost(e, host(e. [? ad. OF. hosti, oste', var. of hostel, 
ost el Hostel. The pi. of the latter was often ostez, 
vstes f whence by reaction the sing, ost J; mod.F. 
dialects have hdti, 6t(. For the loss of final -c in 
Eng. cf. assign sb., avowe sb.] A place of lodging 
or entertainment ; a hostel, inn. 

138a Wyclif Acts xxviit 23 Mo camen to him in to 
the hoost, or herbore [1388 the in]. — Pkilem. 22 Make 
redy to me an ooste [gloss or hous for to dwelte inne]. 
c 1440 Gesta Rom. xxiv. 80 (Harl. MS.) Thes two yong 
knyghtes yede to her oste in be cite. Ibid. IxL 257 His 
squier sojte an host, for swiche a worthi knvjt to be 
eside ynne. c 1450 Lonelich Grail xxxv. 26 An old 
vauasour that kepte Ao Ost, & was A Man of honour. 

b. Phr. To be (or lie) at host : to be lodged or 
entertained ; to be put up at an inn ; fig. to be on 
familiar terms or at home with 



c 1450 Merlin 171 This mayden . .was at hoste with a riche 
burgeys. 1554 H. Weston io Latimer's Serm. $ Rem. 
(Parker Soc) 264, I will be at host with you anoo. 1565-73 



Cooper Thesaurus, Diuerti ad alio uem in kospit turn,.. to 
be at host with one. 1589 Nashe Anat. A bsurd. 35 Crowes 
and Rauens..are at hoste with euery kind of fruite in the 
Orchard. 1590 Shaks. Com. Err. v. L 410 Your goods 
that lay at host.. in the Centaur. 
Host (h<Tost), sbS Forms : a. 4 oyst, 4-5 oost, 
4-7 ost(e, 6 oast. 0. 4-6 hoost(e, hoste, 6-7 
hoast(e, 5- host, [a, OF. oiste 9 hoiste :-L. hostia 
victim, sacrifice. At an early stage the Eng. word 
became assimilated in form to the prec. sbs., of 
which ost, oost, hoost, etc. were the normal etymo- 
logical forms. See also Hostie.] 
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t L A victim for sacrifice ; a sacrifice (lit. and 
fig.) : often said of Christ. Obs. 

a 1340 Hampole Psalter xxvi. 11, I offird in his taberna- 
kile pe hoste of heghynge of voice. 1382 Wyclif Phil. iv. 
18 A couenable oost {gloss or sacrifice], plesynge to God. 
— 1 Pet. U.5T0 offre spiritual hoostes {gloss or offringes] 
acceptable to God bi Jhesn Crist, c 1430 Li/e St. Kath. 
(1884) 44 pat I myght offre my self an acceptable oost to 
hym. 1563 Homilies u. Sacram. il (1859) 448 Let us . .offer 
always to God the host or sacrifice of praise by Christ. 1605 
Sylvester Dh Bartas 11. iii. 11. Fathers 287 Anon said Isaac 
. . But where's your Hoste ? 1609 Holland A mm. MarcelL 
xxiii. vi. 232 To goe unto the altars, or to handle an ost or 
sacrifice. 1653 Lo. Vaux Godeau'sSt. Paulpo Jesus Christ 
having once offered the Host of His body, is seated at the 
right hand of God. 

2. Bed. The bread consecrated in the Eucharist, 
regarded as the body of Christ sacrificially offered ; 
a consecrated wafer. 

1303 R. Brunne Handl. Synne 8849 He stode and heylde 
be oste. 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) V. 9 He ordeyned 
pat be oyst schulde be of perf brede. c 1400 Apot. Loll. 
Introd. 7 The sacred oost is no maner breed, but either 
nowjt, or accident withauten ony subiect. 1526 Pilgr. Per/. 
(W. de W. 1 531) 259 Tne hosl betokeneth the body of Chryst. 
a 1583 Grinoal fruit/. Dial. Rem. (1843) 46 If a little mouse 
get an host, he will crave oa more meat to his dinner. 1687 
A. Lovell tr. Thcvenots Trav. 11. 164 They make their 
Hosts of Flower kned with Wine and Oil. 1756-7 tr » 
Keysler^s Trav. (1760) IV. 28 Such as scruple to kneel at the 
host. 1845 S. Austin Rankes Hist. Re/. II. 10 Omitting the 
words which convey the idea of a sacrifice, and the ceremony 
of the elevation of the host. 1881 Shorthouse J. Inglesant 
\. x. 19J An apothecary, who also was useful to the Catholics, 
making ' Hosts ' for them. 

3. at/rib., as (sense 2) host-bearer, -cup. 

1688 R. Holme Annoury iil 465/1 Host Cup. 1890 O. 
Crawfuhd Round Calend. Port. 4 The solemn chant of the 
Host-Bearers. 

t Host, v> Obs. [f. Host sby\ 

1. trans. To gather into a host ; to assemble in 
battle array, to encamp. (Cf. Hosting vbl. sb.) 

1297 R. Glouc (Rolls) 1 190 Betere horn adde ibe at rome, 
pan iiousted [MS. B. y osted] pere. e 14*5 Eng. Conq. Jrel. 
16 The whill the host was thus in Ossory . .these tweyn, as 
har wone was, weren both I -hosted to-gedderes. 

2. intr. To be assembled or gather in a host. 
1430-40 Lydg. Bocfias il i. {1554) 42 a, As they lay hostyng 

Not farre asonder, and Saul lay an slepe. 1787 J. Barlow 
Vis. Columbus vi. 173 With scanty force, where should he 
lift the steel, While hosting foes immeasurably wheel ? 

Host, v. 2 [f- Host sb*] 

f 1. trans. To receive (any one) into one's house 
and entertain as a guest. Obs. 

148s Act 1 Hrn. VII, c. 10 § 3 That no Straunger..shuld 
oste or take to sojourne with hym within this Realme of 
England any Merchaunt Straunger. 1531 Elyot Gov. ti. 
xii, Fuluius.. caused him to be hosted with a worshipfull 
man. 1596 Spenser F. Q. iv. viii. 27 Such was that Hag, 
unmeet to host such guests. 1613 T. Milles tr. Mexias 
Treas. Anc. ff Mod. Times 1. 20/2 Nowhere should he 
account himselfe eyther a Stranger, or to be Hosted, [1894 
R. Leichton Wreck Golden Fleece 61 They [fishing smacks] 
were ' hosted ' by Lowestoft merchants, to whom they sold 
their fish.] 

b. intr. To play the host, nonce-use. 
1868 Bp. Wilberforce in Collect, ff Recoil, xv. (1898) ao* 
The great power of charming and pleasant host-ing possessed 
by Salisbury. 

1 2. intr. To be a guest ; to lodge, put up. Obs. 

c 1450 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 3978 He ostyd at haly eland. 
1546 J. Heywooo Prov. (1867) 30 Great bost and small roste, 
Maketh vnsauery mouthes, where ever men oste. 1590 
Shaks. Com. Err. 1. ii. o Goe beare it to the Centaure, 
where we host, a 1656 Ussher Ann. vi. (1658) 386 Antio- 
chus, falling in love with.. the daughter of Clcoptolemus, 
where he hosted. 

Host, var. Hoast sb. and v., cough. 

Hostage (h^steds), sb. 1 Also 4-7 ostage. 
[a. OF. ostage (nth c), hostage (i2-i6th c. in 
Littre ; Cotgrave 161 1, hostage and ostage), mod.F. 
otage, = Pr. ostatge, OCat. hostatgc, OSp. hostage, 
It. ostaggio, going back throngh *obstdticum, 
to a late pop.L. type *obsiddticum, f. L. obsidatus 
condition of a hostage, hostageship, f. obses, obsid- 
em hostage. The initial h appears to have been 
added in OF., etc., through association with the 
family of L. hospit-em : see Host sb.- Cf. med.L. 
ostaticum, hostdticum in sense 1, hostaticus, osta- 
gius, hostagius, in sense 2 (Du Cange).] 

T 1. Pledge or security given to enemies or allies 
for the fulfilment of any undertaking by the handing 
over of one or more persons into their power ; the 
standing, state, or condition of the persons thus 
handed over ; chiefly in phrases in, into, to hostage. 
(No plural.) Obs. 

c 1275 Lay. 5317 Hii wollebhabbe hure children to hostage 
[c 120$ jisle]. c 1290 S. Eng. Leg. 1. 399/231 Heo and manie 
ober m ostage weren itake. a 1300 Cursor M. 4987 pijs 
oper ten . . Duel in ostage her wit me. a 1420 Hoccleve De 
Reg. Princ. 3680 There was a maide sent hym into hostage. 
1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 432 b/i He was tedde . . with hys 
two brethren in ostage or pledge for the delyueraunce of 
the sayd kyng theyr fader. A1533 Ld.Berhers Hnon Ixv. 
223 Your brother layd hostage, pr&mysynge that he wolde 
neuer retourne without he brought with hym y« admyrall 
Gaudys berde. 1555 Eden Decades 8oViolatinge the lawe 
of hostage. 1588 Shaks. Tit. A. rv. iv. 105 If he stand in 
Hostage for his safety. 1634 Sia T. Herbert Trav. 6 
(They] desired one or two of our men to goe ashoare, leav- 
ing hostage in our ship for their safe returne. 1726-31 



HOSTEL. 

Tinoal RapMs Hist. Eng. (1743) II. xvn. 97 To give the 
young King.. in Hostage to the Queen. 

2. (with //.) A person thns given and held in 
pledge. Cf. Ho stager. 

e 1275 Lav. 20909 Four Bnd twenti hostages [e 1205 jislesl 
Childrich bar bitahte. £1330 R. Brunne Chron. (i8io> 78 
William, .gaf ageyn bo fees, of whilk he toke ostages. 1520 
Caxton' t Chron. Eng. v. 460/1 Upon assuraunce of this 
same thynge they gave him good hostages. 1579 Fenton 
Guicciard. in. (1599) xoi He laboured secretly that the 
Genoways should not deliuer in their ostages to the King. 
1665 Manley Grotius' Loiv C. Warres 85 He ♦. kept the 
Prince of Au range's Son.. as an Hostage for his Fathers 
Actions. 1781 Gibbon Dccl.tfF. III. 225 Ambassadors., 
to solicit the exchange of hostages. 1871 Freeman Norm. 
Cong. IV. xviii. 155 [At the siege of Exeter in 1068] one of 
the hostages was brought close to the East Gate, and his 
eyes were put out in the sight of both armies. 1879 Froooe 
C**irxvi.254 They had given hostages for their good be- 
haviour. 

3. generally. A pledge or security. 

c 1400 Rom. Rote 7312 Though ye borowes take of me, The 
sikerer shal ye never be For ostages, ne sikimesse, Or 
chartres. 1597 Daniel Civ. Wars n. xxiii, The ost of 
Christ, an ostage for his troth. 1606 Shaks. Tr. * Cr. ill. 
ii. 115 You know now your hostages: your Vnckles word 
and my firme faith. 1607-12 Bacoh Ess., Marriage (Arb.) 
264 He that hath wife and children, hath given hostages to 
fortune; for they are impedimentes to great enterprizes, 
either of vertue, or of mischief. 1 865 Wu ittie r Snow-bound 
483 One who wisely schemed, And hostage from the future 
took In trained thought and lore of book. 

f 4. A treaty to which parties are pledged, rare. 

1470-85 Maloby A rthur x. xxx, And there with alle was 
made hostage on bothe partyes, and made hit as sure as hit 
myghte be. 

Hence Ho'stagfe v. trans , to give as a hostage. 

1624 Capt. Smith Virginia iv. 158 Nor is it likely now 
they would have so hostaged their meo. .had they intended 
any villany. 

t Hostage, sb. 2 Obs. [a. OF. {h)ostage :-late 
L. \ypi*host>itaticum, f. hospes, hospit-em Host^.2: 
see -age. (Med.L. had hospitdgiton and hostdgiunt, 
from Fr.)] A hostel, hostelry, inn. Also attrib. 

c 1440 1 pom. 1292 His owne'mayde, that was so bryghu To 
his ostage she went right, c 1450 Cov. Myst. (Shaks, Soc.) 
147 Ostage in this towne know I non, Thin wyff and thou in 
for to slepe. 1547 Boorde Introd. Knowl. xaxii. (1870) 205, 
1, hauynge pitie . . poynted them to my hostage. «x828 
Willie Wallace x. in Child Ballads (1882-98) III. 271 He's 
on to the hostage gone Asking there for charitie. Ibid, iv, 
Fifteen lords io the hostage-house Waiting Wallace for to 
see. 1852 Act 15 *, x6 Vict. cx22vi. Preamb. (Hull Shipping 
Dues), Certain Dues called.. Hostage Dues. 

tHostager. Obs. Also 4 ost-. [a. OF. 
{/t)osfagier, -ger hostage, pledge, seenrity, f. hostage 
+ -ier:—L. -dritts.'] «= Hostage sb.* 2. 



c 1330 R. Brunnb Chron. (1810) 139 J?e castels and ostagers 
he 3ald borgh curteysie. — Chron. Wace (Rolls) 4983 
Sende he scholde hym hostagers. Men of gode, barons, 
pers. 1523 Ld. Berhers Froiss. I. ccxlvi. (R.), Ther wer 
styll in England hostagers, the erle Dolphyn of Auuergne, 
therle of Porseen..and dyuers other. 1530 Palsgr. 232/2 
Hostager, one that is pledge for another, hostagier. 

Hostageship (brstedsjip). [f. Hostage 
sb. 1 (sense 2) + -ship.] The condition of a 
hostage; =Hostaqe^.i i. 

1848 Lytton Harold iv. iii, The time of the hostageship 
rests with the King and the Duke. 1865 J. M. Luolow 
Epics Mid. Ages If. 249 By this act . . the terms of his 
hostageship are forfeited. 1867 Contemp. Rev. VI. 256 
For a companion of his exile and hostageship. 

Hostay(e, var. of Hoste y v., Obs. 
Hosted (hJn'sted), a. [f. Host sbX + -ED. Cf. 
Host v. 1 ] Assemhled in a host ; in hosts. 

1808 J. BAaLOW Columb.x. 576 Indignant Frost . .plies His 
hosted friends that vex the polar skies. 1830 W. JPhilufs 
ML Sinai it. 91 The hosted Hebrews to their several tents 
. . betake them. 1892 Stopf. Brooke E. E. Lit. x. 243 The 
hosted waves of ocean. 

Hostel (hostel), sb.* Forms : a. 3-4 ostel, 4 
osteyl, 5 osteill, -tell, 6-7 ostle. &. 3- hostel ,* 
also 4 hostil, 4-7 ho8tell, 6 hostle, hostelle. [a. 
OF. ostel, -eil, hostel, mod.F. hdtel** Pr. {h)ostal, Sp. 
hostal :-med.L. hospilale (see Hospital).] 

1 1. A place of sojonm ; a house where one 
lodges ; a lodging. Obs. 

c 1250 Gen.* Ex. 1056 He . . bead hem horn to is ostel To 
herbenen wiohim. 13.. Gaw. $ Gr. Knt. 251 tte hede ol 
bis hostel Arthour I hat. e 1450 Merlin 130 The kynge 
wolde not haue hem at noon other osteill but io his house, 
b. trans/, and fig. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 22623 Lauerd. .yeild us gain vr ostel nu, 
pat us es reft. 1450-1530 Myrr. our Ladye 326 Whiche 
gaue to the lordeof heucn the hostell of her moste holy body. 
1610 Holland CamdeiCs Brit. \. 495 That this Island is an 
Hostell of Charity, an harbour of honesty. 
2. spec. A public house of lodging and entertain- 
ment for strangers and travellers ; an inn, a hotel. 
Obs. after 16th c. till revived in 19th by Scott. 
e 1384 Chaucer H. Fame 11. 514 Seynt Iulyane loo bon 
hostele Se her the house of Fame lo. 1393 Langl. P. PI. 
C. xiv. 64 As safliche passe as the messager and as sone at 
hus hostil. 1550 Lever Serm. 14 Dec. (Arb.) 121 One 
hundred also of an other sorte. .dyd lyue of theym selues in 
Ostles and Innes. 1808 Scott Marm. 111. {keading), The 
hostel, or inn. 1847 Lyttoh Lucretia (1853) a6 4 As is 
the usage of hostels, a pair of boots stood outside the door, 
to be cleaned betimes in the morning. 1880 W atsoh Prince's 
~uest (1892) 25 But, being wearied sore in every limb 



night out a goodly hostel, where he might Rest him and 
eat and tarry for the night. 



HOSTEL. 

3. A house of residence for students at a uni- 
versity or elsewhere; esp. (in recent times) for 
students connected with a non-resident college; 
= Hall 4 a. 

The term was never in official use at Oxford, though 
• Halls ' have been spoken of as ' hostels ' ; at Cambridge it 
has a recognized standing. 

1536 Act 27 Hen. VIII, c. 42 § 1 Provostshippz Maister- 
shippz Halles Hostelles. 1547 Act 1 Edw. VI, c. 14 § 15 
Any of the Colleges Hostelles or Halles being in the same 
Universities. 1577 Harrison England 11. iii. (1877) !. 87 
There is mention and record of diuerse other hals or hostels, 
that haue beene there [at Oxford] in times past, as Beefe 
hall, Mutton hall [etc.]. 1629 in Willis & Clark Cambridge 
(1886) I. 41 The clearing of the ground, .was begun in May 
1628, by taking down the 'litle Ostle 1 . a 166 1 Fuller 
Worthies (1840) II I. 436 Bred in some of the hostels after- 
wards united thereunto [Trinity College, Cambridge]. 1894 
Times (weekly ed.) 2 Feb. 98/3 (.St. Deiniol's Library, 
Hawarden> These [readers] are expected to reside in the 
hostel belonging to the library. 1895 Rash o all Univ. 
Europe I. v. § 1. 296 The Provost of Paris at the head of an 
armed band of citizens in return attacked a Hall or Hostel 
(hospitium) of students. 1898 Cambridge Calendar 876 
Selwyn College .. was recognised as a Public Hostel of the 
University by Grace of the Senate, Feb. 8, 1883. 

f4. A town-mansion ; = Hotel i. Obs. 

1587 Fleming Contn. Holinshed III. 1381/1 The said duke 
de Montpensier . . met the earle of Derbie and the English 
tratne . .and did accompanie him vnto hostell de Longueuille, 
sometime called the hostle of Aniou. a 1648 Ld. Herbert 
Life {1886) 105, 1 went sometimes also to the court of Queen 
Margaret at the Hostel, called by her name. 1661 Morgan 
Sph. Gentry in. vi. 60 Doth belong to Serjeants Inne in 
Fleet street and as they were anciently called Hostels by 
being Houses of Nobles. 1670 Cotton Espernon i. 11. 61 
His llostel at Paris . . was then the hest House next to the 
Queen Mothers, now call'd I' Hostel de Soissons. 

1 5. Lodging, entertainment ; esp. in to take 
hostel, to lodge, put up. Obs. 

c 1230 Gen. «$• Ex. 1397 Laban . . fond good gri<5 and good 
hostel, Him, and hise men, and hise kamel. 1303 R. 
Brunne Handl. Synne 12472 Whan synne ys shryue ande 
clene eche deyl pere wyl Gode holde hys hostele. c 1400 
Ywaine % Gaw. 3404 Syr Ywayn and his damysell In the 
town toke thaire hostell. ^1450 Merlin 606 For his love 
shull ye haue hostell at youre volunte. 

6. attrib. 

ri6io in Gutch Coll. Cur. II. 13 A harrel of Hostel Ale. 
1808 Scott Marm. m. xxvi, Slumbering on the hostel floor. 

t Hostel, sb. 2 Obs. rare* 1 . A dyslogistic 
diminutive of Host sb.* 

16*4 Darcie Birth 0/ Heresies xy. 62 Your round hostel, 
which you cause to be ador'd. 

Hostel, v. Obs. exc. dial. Also 5 hostyl, 9 
hostle. [f. Hostel sb.*] 

f 1. trans. To lodge, put up. Obs. 

c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 5557 In Wynchestre 
were bey host eld bobe. 1377 Langl. P. PL B. xvn. 118 
Hope shal lede hem forth . . And hostel hem and bele. a 1400 
Stac. Rome 548 Bobe pei weoren hostelled bere. 

2. intr. To lodge. Now dial. 

c 1460 Towneley Myst. xxviii. 263 Ther hostyld thai all 
thre. 1855 Robinson Whitby Gloss, s.v., 'Where do you 
hostle at!' lodge at. 

Hostelar. Also -ilar, -illar. Sc. form of 
hoslellary, Hostelry. 

(The 15th c. instances may be plurals of hostelaric.) 

1424 Sc. Acts Jas. I § 25 (1814) II. 6/2 j)* in all hurrowis 
townys .. par be ordanyt hostilaris and resettis haifande 
stabiflis and chawmeris to ridaris and gangaris. 1435 
/bid. § 11 (1814) II. 10/1 pe king .. forbids bat otay liege 
man . . berbery or luge bairn in ony vthir place bot in pe 
hostelaris forsaide. 1819 W. Tennant Papistry Slorm'd 
(1827) 125 Spers'd about in search o' beds Throu' houses, 
hostillars, and sheds. 

Hosteler (hp-stelar). Now arck. or Hist. 
Forms : a. 3-5 (9) hostiler, 4- hosteler, (4 hos- 
tyller, 4-5 hostilere, -ellere, 5-6 -iller, -©lore, 
5-6 (9) -illar, 6 (9) -elar, 7 (9) -eller ; also 5-8 
hostler. 0. 4-5 ostiler, 4-6 osteler, 5-6 -ere, 5-7 
ostler, 6 ostleir, 7 Sc. oistlar. [a. OF. ostelier 
(1 2th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), hostelier, mod.F. hdtelier, 
f. hostel : see -er. Cf. med.L. hospildldrius, hosta- 
larhtSy hostel{l)drius. See also Hostler, Ostler, 
variants of this word.] 

f 1. One who receives, lodges, or entertains guests 
and strangers; spec, in a monastery or religious 
house, one whose office was to attend to guests 
and strangers. Obs. exc. Hist. 

£1290 S. Eng. Leg. I. 361/61 pe Abbot sende him out 
to one of heore celles; hostiler he was bare i-mad gistes to 
onder-fongue. C1430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode 1. lxi. (1869) 37, 
1 am nonshe of orphanynes, osteleer of pilgrimes. 1483 
Caxton Gold. Leg. 1490/2 Thabbot .. sente hym .. to 
be hosteler for to receyue there ghestes. 1877 J. Raine in 
Smith & Wace Did. Chr. Biog. I. 725 In this establishment 
Cuthbert was the hostillar. 1897 J. W. Clark Priory 
Barnwell p. Iii, It was the duty of the Hosteller, .to enter- 
tain the guests who sought the hospitality of the monastery. 

2. A keeper of a hostelry or inn ; an innkeeper. 
arch. 

1365 Mnnim. Gildk. Lond. (Rolls) III. 422 Ricardus le 
Vonge, hostyller. 1388 Wvclif Lnke x. 35 He brou^te forth 
twey pans, and aaf to the ostiler. c 1440 York Myst. xlvii. 
headmg f The Osteleres. Alias Inholders. 1531 Dial, on 
Laws Eng. 11. xlii. (1638) 138 If a man desire to lodge with 
one that is no common Hosteler. 159a Nashe P. Peniteste 
(ed. 2) s a, An Hostler that had huilt a goodly Inne. a 1635 
Corbet Iter Bor. 174 The inne-keeper was old, fourescore 
allmost .. God and Time decree To honour thrifty ostlers. 

Vol. V. 
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such as hee. a 1670 Spalding Troub. Chas. I (1829) 12 
[They] crossed the water, and breakfasted in William 
Stewart's, ostler. 1862 J. Grant Capt. 0/ Guard xxv, 
Gray had been repeatedly warned hy tbe friendly hosteller 
. . to beware of travelling in the dusk. 

3. A stableman: see Hostler, Ostler. 

f 4. A student who lives in a hostel (sense 3). Obs. 

1577 Harrison England 11. iii. (1877) 1. 87 The students 
also that remaine in them, are called hostelers or halliers. 
Hereof it came of late to passe, that.. Thomas late arch- 
hishop of Canturhurie, being brought vp at such an house 
at Cambridge, was of the ignorant sort of Londoners called 
an ' hosteler ', supposing that he had serued ..in the stable. 
1655 Fuller Hist. Camb. 29 We infer them to be no 
Coliegiates, but Hostelers, not in that sense which the 
spitefull Papists charged Dr. Cranmer to be one (an atten. 
dant on a stable), but such as lived in a learned Inn or 
Hostle not endowed with revenues. 

5. attrib., as hosteler-house OF. maison 
hosleliere; cf. med.L. hospildldria (sc. domus) 
hostelry] ; hosteler-wife, the mistress of an inn. 

^1470 Henry Wallace in. 71 A trew Scot, quhilk hosteler 
house thair held. i8ao Scott A bbot xviii, The hostler- wives, 
. .are like to be the only losers by their miscarriage. 

Hence Ko*steleress, a female student in a hostel. 

1850 Eraser's Mag. XLII. 251 The female college, with 
its professoresses and hostleresses, and other Utopian 
monsters. 

fHoste-lity. Obs. rare. Also -illity. [?f. 
hostel** hospital 4- -ity.] Hospitality. 

1593 Jack Straw hi. in Ha2l. Dodsley V. 398 Defacing 
houses of hostelity [Old copy, hostilities 

Hostelry (hp-stelri). Now arch. Also 4-5 
oatelrie, (h)ostellerie, -elerie, -ye, 4-6 ostlerye, 
-ie, 5 hostillary, 7 hostilerie, 4-7, 9 {arch.) 
hostelrie. [a. OK. {h)ostelerie (12th c. in Hatz.- 
Darm.), mod.F. hdtellerie y t{h)oslelier Hosteler 1 : 
see -ery 3, -RY. The word is sparsely exemplified 
hefore the 19th c, when it was taken up by Scott, 
and thence became common as a literary form.] 

1. A house where lodging and entertainment 
are provided ; an inn, a hostel. Also, the place in 
a convent for the reception of strangers. 

£1386 Chaucer Prol. 718 In Southwerk at this gentil 
hostclrye [v.r. ostelry, Pttw. hostrye, " Lansd. hosterie] 
That higbte the Tabard. — Knt.'s T. 1635 In the 
hostelryes [v.rr. ostelleryis, hostelleries, Lansd. hostries] 
al aboute. e 1430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode iv. xxxii. (1869) 193 
To be ostelrye j wente at be firste, thinking to herberwe me 
bere. 1597-8 Bp. Hall Sat. 111. i. 73 The under-groome of 
the ostlerie. 1630 B. Jonson New Inn 11. i, A bashful child, 
homely brought up, In a rude hostelrie. 1808 Scott 
Marm ion in. ii. note, The accommodations of a Scottish 
hostelrie, or inn, in the sixteenth century, may be collected 
from . . the * Friars of Berwick '. 1823 — Pez'eril xxi, Peveril 
entered the kitchen, which indeed was also the parlour and 
hall of the little hostelry. 1840 Dickens Old C. Shop xviii, 
Codlin diminished the distance hetweeh himself and the 
hostelry. 1886 Ruskin Praeteriia 1. vi. 188 Dining at any 
nice village hostelry. 

2. Hostel business, nonce-use. 

1855 Tn acker av Newcomes 1. x. 101 A gay sight was the 
road . . in those days, before steam-engines arose and flung 
its hostelry and chivalry over. 

Hence Ho-stelric a. noncc-wd. y pertaining to a 
hostelry or inn. 

i860 All Year Round IV. 78 He looks at things in an 
eminently hostelrie view. 

t Hoster 1 . Obs. rare. [f. Host v 2 .] A 
hosteler or innkeeper. 

£1500 in Amolde's Chron. Index (181 1) 5 That commen 
hosters be partyners of all charges so as free hosters. 1598 
Flobio, Hosteriero, an hoste, an hoster, an inholder. 

Hoster 2 (h<7o-stai). rare. [f. Host sb. 1 ] One 
who serves in a host or army. 

1893 Stopf. Brooke E. E. Lit. viii. 183 The hosters grim 
Sent the showers of arrows. 

Hosteria, obs. f. Osteria, (Italian) hostelry. 
Hostery, var. Hostry. 

Hostess (h^u-stes). Forms: a. 3-7 ostesse, 
(5 ostes, 7 oastess . £. 4 hoostesse, 4-6 hostes, 
4-7 hostesse, 6-7 hostis, 7- hostess, [a. OF. 
ostesse (J2th c. in Littre), mod.F. hdtesse f f. (h)osle 
Host sb. 2 : see -ess.] 

1. A woman that lodges and entertains guests. 

c 1385 Chaucer L. G. W. 2496 Phyllis, Ostesse [v.rr. 
hostesse, ostes] thyn quod she O demophon Thyn Philis 
whiche that is so wo begon. 1589 Hay any Work 48 He 
has also a charge to prouide for ? his hostesse and cosin. 
159a Warner Alb. Eng. vni. xlii. 19 Thanks, and wel- 
come too, he sayd Unto his Oste and Ostesse. 1598 Barn- 
fisld Pecunia xxi, Your Hostis pressently will step in 
Place. 1605 Shaks. Macb. 1. vi. 10 See, see, our honor'd 
Hostesse. 163a T. Deloney Thomas 0/ Reading xi. (ed. 6) 
Hjb, Beholding his Oast and Oastesse earnestly. 1808 
Pike Sources Mississ. m. 235 At one o'clock we hid adieu 
to our friendly hostess. 1880 Mrs. Forrester Roy $ V. I. 
28 * Come and look at the conservatory ', smiled his hostess. 

fig. 140a Hoccleve Letter 0/ Cupid 461 O womman that 
of wertu art hostesse. 

2. spec. A woman who keeps a public place of 
lodging and entertainment; the mistress of an inn. 

c 1 390 S. Eng. Leg. I. 325/96 J>are-with heo fedde hire 
swibe wel and hire ostesse al-so. c 1305 Edmund Con/. 98 
in E. E. P. (1862) 73 His ostesce had a dowjter per he was 
at inne. 1375 Barbour Bruce iv. 635 His hostes com rycht 
till hym thar: 1474 Caxton Chesse 115 Al tho thynges that 
ben delyuerd to kepe to the hoste or hostessis they ought to 
be sauf. 1596 Shaks. i Hen. /K, 11. iv. 305 Hostesse, clap 
to the doores: watch to night. 1653 Walton Angler iii. 



HOSTILE. 

82 Come Hostis, give us more Ale. 1716 Swift Phillis 98 
John is landlord, Phillis hostess : They keep at Staines the 
Old Blue Boar. 183a W. Irving Alhambra I. 3c [He] had 
a good understanding with the brother of mine hostess. 

t3. A female guest : cf. Host sb* 4. Obs. rare. 

1388 Wyclif Exod. iii. 22 A womman schal axe of hir 
nei^boresse and of her hoosteesse [1382 gest] siluerne vesselis. 

4. Comb. 

a 1774 Golosm. tr. Scarron's Comic Rom. (1775) 11. 199 She 
spoke with so grave and hostess-like a tone. 

Hence Ho stessship, the office of hostess. 

161 1 Shaks. Wint. T. iv. iv. 72 It is my Fathers will, I 
should take on mee The Hostesseship o th'day: you're 
welcome sir. 

t Ho'stey, v. Obs. Also h)osteye, hostaye, 
(hostie) . [a. O F. (Ji)osteie-r, -aier f -oier L. type 
*hoslicdre, f. hostis (med.L.) army, warlike expedi- 
tion : see Host sb.^] intr. To wage war, make a 
warlike expedition. 

? a 1400 Morte Arth. 555, I ettylle my selfcne, To hostaye 
in Almayne with armede knyghtez. Ibid. 3503 Ffor he es 
in this empire. .Ostayande in this oryente with awfulle 
knyghtes. 1430-40 Lyog. Bochas in. ix. (1554) 80 h, Neuer 
prince. .Hosteyed at once with such a multitude. C1450 
Alerlin 70 Arayed for to osteye. 14^75 Bk. Noblesse 13 Full 
noble erle of Darby havyng rule . . in the duchte of Guyen, 
hostied tbe said tyme and yere. 

Host-house. Now dial. [Cf. Ger. gaslhaus.] 
A house for the reception of gnests or strangers; 
a hostelry ; an inn. 

1563-87 Foxe A. <$• M. (1684) III. 501 To go with him to 
the free Ostehouses amongst the English Merchants. 1634 
W. Tirwhyt tr. Balzac's Lett. (vol. I.) 352 One night in a 
had Host-house. i8$S Robinson Whitby Gloss., Host-house, 

..a farmer's inn at market. 1893 Norihumbld. Gloss, s.v. 
Hoast-hoos, The inns where farmers put up.. have oast- 
hooses attached. They are the waiting rooms used by wife 
and daughters, and the reception place for parcels or goods. 

Hostiary, obs. form of Ostiary. 

f Ho'Bticide. Obs. rare~°. [ad. L. Viosliclda, 
f. hostis enemy : see -Cide iJ One that kills his 
enemy (Blount Glossogr. J 656). 

1848 in Wharton Law Lex. 

Hostie (hp*sti). Obs. ox arck. Also 4-5 hostye, 
5 hoostye. [a. F. hostie (14th c. in Littre), ad. L. 
hostia victim, Host sbA] 

1. = Host sbA 1 . 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 57 b/i Moyses saide we shal take 
with us suche hostyes & sacrefyses as we shal offre. 1495 
Trevisa's Barth. be P. R. xx. xxvii. (W. de W.) 363 The 
feest. .was worsbypped wyth spyrytuell hostyes [Bodl. MS. 
hoistes] and offryriges. 1681 R. Fleming Eul/itl. Script. 
(1801) II. 287 There is no necessity to offer daily Hosties 
for the sins of the people. 

2. = Host sbA 2. 

1641 R. Baillir Parall. Liturgy with Mais-bk. 51 The 
Papists injoyne all the relickes of the Hostie and wine.. to 
be gathered together, a 1715 Burnet Own Time (1766) I. 
11 Some of his seamen went ashore and met the Hostie 
carried about. 1837 Carlyle Er. Rev. III. VI. i, Saint-Just 
..'carries his head as if it were a Saint-Sacrement\ ador- 
ahlc Hostie, or divine Real-Presence I 

Hostie, rare var. Hobtey v. Obs. 

Hostile (hp-stail, -til), a. {sb.) Also 7 hostill. 
[ad. L. hosliliSy f. hostis enemy (see -ILE) ; perh. 
through F. hostile (15-1 6th c. in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1. Of, pertaining to, or characteristic of an enemy ; 
pertaining to or engaged in actual hostilities. 

1594 Shaks. Rich. ///, iv. iv. 236 (Qos.) My dangerous 
attempt of hostile armes. 1596 — \ Hen. IV, 1. i. 9 Nor 
bruise her Flowretswith the Armed hoofes Of hostile baces. 
1659 B. Harris ParivaCs Iron Age 246 The King of Den- 
mark, who entred Germany in an hostile manner. 1698 
Fryrr Acc. E. India $ P. 337 By these Bars.. the Hostile 
Arms of the Turks have been put to a stop. 1725 Pops 
Odyss. xi. 656 Thus, great in glory, from the din of war, 
Safe he return'd without one hostile scar. 1810 Wellington 
in Gurw. Desp. (1838) VI. 114 The operations of hostile 
armies. 1847 Emerson Repr. Men, Napoleon Wks. (Bohn) 
1. 371 On a hostile position [hel rained a torrent of iron. 

b. Of the nature or disposition of an enemy; 
unfriendly. 

178a Priestley Corrupt. Chr. I. Pref. 4 They all came in 
from a foreign and hostile quarter. 1821 Joanna Bailus 
Metr. Leg., Lady J. B. li, The dame held fast the hostile 
door. 1840 F. D. Bennett Whaling Voy. II. 88 A second 
hostile rajah .. was for some time kept as a state-prisoner. 
1876 Freeman Norm. Cong. V. xxiv. 392 Men of different 
and hostile races. 

2. trans/, and fig. Unfriendly in feeling, acjton, 
nature, or character; contrary, adverse, antagonistic. 

1791 Boswsll Johnson an. 1748 The natives of North 
Britain, to whom he is supposed to have be *n so hostile. 
1800 Med. Jnil. IV. 114 The principal of putrefaction, or 
azote, the element hostile to life. 1849 Macaulav Hist, Eng. 
ii. I. 231 A long succession of princes, hostile to the estab- 
lished faith, might sit on the English throne. « 1862 
Buckle Civiliz. (1873) HI- v. 413 It is possible for two 
hostile principles to flourish side hy side, without ever 
coming into collision. , TTr ,. ^ 

B. sb. A hostile person ; spec. {(/.S.) a North 
American Indian unfriendly lo the Whites. 

i860 Bartlett Diet. Amer., H ostites, enemies. Western. 
1880 Libr. Univ. Knowt. X. 431 They were formerly 
hostiles, hut . . at present peaceable and industrious. 1885 
Milnor (Dakota) Teller 24 Apr. 5/3 Saturday a scouting- 
party. .captured three hostiles. 1890 Pall Mall G. 18 Dec. 
5/2 A courier has just arrived, and reports, .that the hostiles 
are fighting with the friendly Indians on the Grand River. 

Hence f Hostile v. Obs. y \n to hostile it, to be 
hostile, engage in warlike hostilities. ^ 
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$6s6 S. H. Gold. Law 8 Why may not Clients clearly 
injured by tbeir Lawyer, or their Adversary, hostile it, and 
gather an Army? Ibid. 96 Had you just cause to invade 
and hostile it against us. 

Hostilely (hjrstailili), adv. Also 7 hoatilly, 
hostily. [1. Hostile a. + -ly 2 .] In a hostile 
manner ; as or in the manner of an enemy, b. 
W ith opposition or antagonism. 

S609 Bp. W. Barlow Answ. Nameless Cath, 238 Hostily 
to inuade another Kings Land. 161 1 Speed Hist. Gt. Brtt. 
ix. xvi. (1632) 856 The Scot* hostilly entred into Northum. 
berland. 1649 Bounds Publ. Obtd. (1650) 52 D. Hamilton 
entred England hostilely. 176a St. Papers in Ami. Reg. 
108/1 To act hostilely against Great Britain. 1876 Geo. 
Eliot Dan. Der.MV. xxx. He could not shake her nor touch 
her hostilely. 

Hostil(e)ment, var. Hustlement. 

Hostility <,lystrttti). [ad. late L. hostilitds, f. 
host Tit's Hostile; pern, through F. hostility (15- 
16th c. in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1. The state or fact of being hostile ; hostile action 
exercised by one community, state, or power against 
another ; esp. such as Involves war. 

SS3* Elyot Gov. 1. xxiv, With outwarde hoitilitie or mar- 
tiall businesse. 1548 Hall Chron., Hen, VI 17a Ve feare 
of outward hostilitie, and foren invasion. 1665 Man ley 
Grotius' Low C. Warres 101 Now these private Quarrels 
were broke out into open Hostility. $706 E. Gibson 
Assize Serm. Croydon 15 Open acts of sedition and hostility. 
1876 Mathews Coinage ii. 16 Prusias dared the hostility of 
the Romans by giving a shelter at his Court to Hannibal, 
b. pi. Hostile acts ; acts of warfare, war. 

1613 PuacHAS Pilgrimage (1614) 837 Howsoever they 
exercise hostilities, and mutuall disagreements. 1609 
Bfntley PhaL 488 DeclarM no War . . nor committed the 
least Hostilities. 1781 Ld. CoaNWALLis Let. Washington 
17 Oct., I propose a cessation of hostilities for twenty-four 
hours. 1855 PaESCOTT Philip II, viii. (1857) 141 A suspen- 
sion of hostilities was agreed on. 

2. transf. and Jig. Opposition or antagonism in 
action, thooght, or principle. 

163a J. Hayward tr. Biom/fs Eromcna 63 There being 
not betweene us any cause of hostility. 1704 J. HAaais Lsx. 
Techn. %. v. Duellist, Explicate all the Phenomena of 
Nature from the Doctrine of Alkali and Acid, and the sup- 
posed Hostility that there is between them. 1849 Macal lay 
Hist. Eng. iit. I. 400 Tbe hostility excited by a grotesque 
caricature of virtue did not spare virtue herself. 

Ho'stilize, v. rare- 1 , [f. Hostile a. + -ize ; 
cf. Sp., Pg. hoslilizar.] trans. To render hostile; 
to cause to be an enemy. 

1794 Anna Sewafd Lett. (1811) III. 376 The powers al- 
ready hostilized against an impious nation. 

Hosting (h<?«i-stirj), vbl. sb. Obs. exc. Hist. [f. 
Host v.ij The raising of a host or armed mnlti- 
tude ; hostile encounter or array ; formerly, esp. in 
Ireland, a military expedition. 

J4*a tr. Secreta Secret., Priv. Priv. (E. E. T. S.) 204 
Tbis Erie a litill afore the forsayd hostynge rode Thomon xl. 
dayes, the wyche is the moste Inly Strcyntb of Iryssh of al 
the land. s$37 Act 28 Hen. VIII in Stat. Irel. (1621I 130 
Going, riding or abiding in any hostings, jorney, or rode. 
5596 Spenseb State Irel. Wks. (Globe) 673/2, I have often 
hearde, that when the Lord Deputye hath raysed any 
generall hostinges, the noblemen have claymed the leading 
of tbem. 1617 MoavsON Itin. 11. 102 Tbe foresaid generall 
boasting is a rising out of certaine foote and horse, found by 
the subject .. to assist the Queenes forces. 1667 Milton 
P. L. VI. 03 Strange to us it seemd At first, that Angel 
should with Angel warr, And in fierce hosting meet. 1708 
J. Philips Cyder (1807) 98 From him, Two branches, that, 
in hosting, long contend For sov'reign sway. 171$ Act 1 
Geo. I Stat 11. c 54 § 10 The annual Value of the Services, 
commonly called personal Attendance, hosting, hunting, 
watching and warding, due by virtue of any Charter.. shall 
be paid in Money annually instead of them. 1884 Low 
& Pulling Diet. Eng. Hist. s.v. Pale, The small English 
freeholders were forced to follow the Lord-Deputy in his 
' bostiogs '. Their abandoned farmsteads were robbed and 
burnt by English and Irish alike, 
b. attrib. 

*S7S Maitland Scot. Poems 318 My hors, my harnes, and 
my speir ; And all uther, my hoistinggeir. Now may be said. 
1577 Holinsmed Chron. II. 973/1 The Prince .. aduanced 
forwarde .. towarde his enimies an hosting pace. *6ao 
Thomas' Cat. Diet., SimpLtres armaturx, hosting harnesse. 

Hostis, obs. form of Hostess. 

Ho'Stler. Forms : 4-5 hosteler (-eller, .iler, 
-ill r), 5- hostler. See also Ostler. [Asyncopated 
form of hosteler, found also in the sense ' keeper of 
ahostelry,iniikeeper' (Hosteler 2), bntfrom i6thc. 
usually appropriated as below; in this popular 
sense it has always varied with the form Ostler 
(psUi) , now more prevalent. The Shakspere Folio 
of 1621 has hostler once, ostler six times. 

As a variant spelling of ostler, ordinarily pronounced like 
the latter, with h and t mute ; but, if used in the sense of 
hosteler, both letters would now usually be sounded.] 

A man wbo attends to horses at an inn ; a 
stableman, a groom. 

c 1386 Chaucer Pars. T. f 366 Thilke that holden hostel- 
ries, sustenynge the thefte of hire hostilers [v.rr. hostelers, 
hostel leris, ostelers, ostilers]. f 1400 Three f/Cings Cologne 
23 pis was a comune custome to diuers hostlers . . to bring 
her hors to bat plaas. c 1485 Digby Afvst. (1882) II. 85 How, 
hosteler, how, a peck of otys and a botell of haye. 1570 
Levins Manip. 73/46 Hostler, canpo, stabularius. i6$r 
C. Walker Hist. Independ. 111. 10 To make Religion but 
a sulking horse.. and the Ministers thereof but hostlers to 
rub down, curry and dresse it for their tiding, a $7*3 Ell* 
wood Autobiog. (1765) 20 Having ordered the Horstler to 



take Care of my Dog. 1837 Hawthorne Twice-Told T. 
(1851) II. x. 139 The landlord himself, or his loutish hostler. 
1848 Dickens Dombey vii, Where hostlers were continually 
accompanying themselves with effervescent noises, 
b. U.S. (See qnot.) 

1890 Cooley, etc. Railw. Atner. 232 The compartments 
in the round-houses for sheltering locomotives are termed 
the stalls, and the keeper of the round-house is called the 
hostler. 

Hence HoBtlership, the function of a hostler, or 
the discharge of such function. 

i6a6 W. Sclatea Exp. 2 Thess. (1629) 123 To hold his 
stirrop, and beare the cbecke for ill hostlership. 

Hostler, Hostleress : see Hosteler. 

Hostless (hJa-stles), a. rare. [f. Host sb. 2 + 
-less.] Destitute of a host ; f inhospitable. 

1590 Sinenses Q. hi. xi. 3 Forth ryding from Malbeccoes 
hostlesse hous. 1891 St. James's Gaz. jo Mar. 6/s A 'Frisco 
millionaire, who apparently prefers his friends to dine host- 
less. 

Hostly (h<?o-stli), a. [f. Host sb. 2 + -ltI.] 
Belonging or proper to a host ; host-like. 

1893 Star 6 June 1/7 To resume their hostly functions. 
1894 Bedford Times a June 2/2 A hostly host and trusty 
citizen. 

t Hostry (h^a stri). Obs. or arch. Forms : 
a. 4-6 ostrye, 5 oostre, 5-7 oatry, -ie, 5-8 ostery, 
6 oatrey. p. 4-6hostrye,5-6 hostre, 5-7 hoatrie, 
5-8 hoatery, hoatry, 6 -trey, 6-8 -terie, 8 arch. 
hoaatrie. [a. OF. hosterie, hostrie (= It. osteria, 
Sp. hosleria), f. hoste (mod.F. hdte) Host $b;~ : see 
-ery, -ry.] *- Hostelry. 

1377 Lancl. P. PI. B. xvii. 73 He .. Herberwed hvm at 
an hostrye. c 5400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xxv. 119 pus pai do 
fra ostrie to ostne till pai comme at pe empcrour. c 1460 
Towneley Myst. ami. 329, I was neuer bard ere . . In sich an 
oostre as this. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 2 10 b/2 This wenche 
went to another that laye in the same hostery. 15*6 Tindale 
Luhe ii. 7 There was no roume for them with in, in the 
hostrey. JS9 8 Stow Surv. xxxvi. (1603) 350 Now a common 
ostrey for receipt of travellers. 1630 R. Johnson's Kingd. 
*r Commw. 88 The Princes sit at meat like Carriers in an 
Hostry. 165a Peyton Catastr. Ho. Stuarts (1731) 31 She 
..accompanied him to some Hostery. 1756 CiaaEE Apol. 
II. Dial. Old PI. s6$ Five inns or common osteries. 1790 
Pennant London 458 (R.) In Stow's time it was altered to 
a common hosterie or inn, having a black bell for a sign. 

b. aitrib., as hostry bottle, court, house, press, 
roof: (h)oatry faggot, a faggot used to light 
hostelry fires ; so lioatry-wood : see qnot. 1769. 

1507-8 Durham MS. Terr. Roll, Le hostre house ibidem. 
1594 GaeENK & Lodge Looking Glasse G.'s Wks. (Rtldg.) 
133/1 Think, mistress, what a thing love is: why, it is like 
to an ostry*faggot, that, once set on fire, is as hardly 
quenched as tbe bird crocodile driven out of her nest. 1644 
Quarles Sheph. Orac. ii, It must be served in locks And 
ostry bottles. 1671-a Overseers' Acc. Holy Cross, Canterb., 
For six ostery fagotes. .£0. os. 6d. 1769 De Foe's Tour Gt. 
Brit. (ed. 7) I. 139 "Here they make those Faggots, which 
the Wood-mongers call Ostrey wood, and in particular those 
small light Bavins which are used in Taverns in London to 
light their Faggots, a 1770 Chatteston Eclogue i. 26 in 
Rowley P. (1778) 3 The joyous daunceynge ynn tbe hoastrie 
courte. 188s T. Watts in Athenaeum 10 Sept. 337/1 To 
have the grass for his bed and the sky for his hostry-roof. 

H ostry che, -yge, obs. forms of Ostrich. 

t Ho-Stryinge. Obs. [f. Hostry.] Lodging, 
entertainment. 

c 1470 Harding Chron. ccxl. note (Harl. MS.), All this 
cuntrey is goode hostryinge and full of uitaile. 

Hostship (h^-st,jip). [f. Host sb. 2 + -ship.] 
The function of a host, entertainment of guests. 

1874 Helps Sec. Press, x. (1875) 142 The prime minister 
whose excellence . . in hostship was to be attributed to his wife. 

\ Hosyl, obs. form of Housel. 

Hot^hottCbpt),^. Obs. medial. [a.OF.hotle 
a pannier or creel, supposed to be of Ger. origin : 
cf. Ger. hotte, Swiss hutte a vintager's dorser, a tub 
or basket carried on the back. (See also Hod sb.^) 
Sense 3 is possibly a different word.] 

1. A kind of basket or pannier for carrying earth, 
sand, lime, manure, etc. north, dial. 

4x300 Cursor M. 5524 Apon per neckes sal pai here Hott 
wit stan and wit morter. c 1384 Cnaucer H. Fame 111. 850 
Twigges-.Swiche as men. .maken of tbese paniers, Or elles 
hottes or dossers. 1434-$ Durham MS. Almoner's Roll, 
j par de hottys pro sabulo et luto cariand. 1483 Caxton 
Gold. Leg. 109 a/2 And bare on bys sholders vii hottis or 
baskettis fulle of erthe. »66i Wit $ Drollery 74 Ise lay 
down my hot. 1781 J. Hltton Tour to Caves Gloss. 
(E.D. S.), Hots, a sort of panniers to carry turf or slate in. 
1825 Brockett, Hot, a sort of square basket formerly used 
for taking manure into fields of steep ascent. 1878 Cumberld. 
Gloss., Muck hots .. panniers for conveying manure on 
horseback. 

2. A small heap (e.g. of dung, dust, sand, etc.). 
Sc. and north, dial. 

a s8oo Song in Edinb. Month. Mag. (1817) June 238 There 
was. .An hunder hotts o' muck to spread. 1822 Hogg Perils 
of Man II. vii. 25s Will tben laid his arm over the boy and 
the hott o' claes, and fell sound asleep. 184* Jml. R. 
Agric. Soc. II. 1. 126 The field . . was left by the cattle in 
tufts or hots not eaten regularly oflf. 1878 Cumberld. Gloss., 
Much hots, . .(N.E.) heaps of muck or lime in the field. 

f3. (Alsohut(t.) A padded sheath for the spur 
of a fightiog cock. Obs. 

1615 Mabkham Pleas. Princes (1635) 48 Hots are soft 
bumbasted roules of Leather, covering their Spurs, so that 
they cannot hurt or bruise one another. 1640 G. Daniel 
Trinarch. To Rdr. 92 Hee without Cloake Is a Witt in 



Hutts, a pretty spurringe Cocke. 1688 R. Holme A rmoury 

ii. xi. 252/2 Hotts or Hutts, are the Pounces or round Balls 
of Leather stuffed and clapped or tied on the sharp end of 
the Spurs, to keep Cocks that they shall not hurt one another 
in sparing, or breathing themselves. 1806 Sporting Mag. 
XXVII. 140 Cover your Cock's heels with hots made of 
leather. 

Hot, sb. 2 : see Hot a. 10. 

Hot {hpt) f a.(sb.) Forms : a. 1 h£t, 2-4hat,(4>5 
north. hatt(e, hate) ; 5 hayt, 5-6 hait, 6 haet, 
heit. P. 2- hot; 4-6 hoot, -e, 4-7 hcte, 6 
hoatfe, 6—7 hott ©. 7. 5-6 whole, whoot(e, 
6 whot, whott(e, whoat(e, woght. Comp. 1 
hattra, 2-3 hattre, hattere, hatere, 3 hatture, 
3-4 hattore, 4- hotter. Sup. 1 hattost, 3-7 
hotest, 4- hotteat. [Com. Tent.: OE. hdt f 
corresp. to OFris., OS. hU (MDu., Du. heel, LG. 
hit), OHG. (MHG.) het'z (Ger. heisz), ON. heitr 
:-OTent. *haito-z, f. ablaut-stem hit-, htt-, hait-, 
whence also Goth, heitd fever, and OE. hettu 
Heat. The normal phonetic representatives of 
OE. hdt were ME. northern hat {hale f hail), 
southern hSl {hole t hoot, hoat); the former came 
down to 1 6th, the latter to 17th c. ; but as early 
as 1550 we find the shortened hot, hott. This 
was app. taken from the inflected comparative, 
OE. hdtra, later hattre, found as late as 1400 as 
hatter, beside which hotter shortened from hSler 
is found in 14th c. (cf. out, utter, late, latter). 
The forms in wh are parallel to those of Whole. 

The phonology of hot in the dialects presents many points 
of difficulty. Cf. Het.] 

1. The proper adjective expressing a well-known 
quality or condition of material bodies, due to a 
high degree of the molecular energy known as 
heat (Heat sb. 1, 2), and producing one of the 
primary sensations (Heat sb. 1 b) ; having or 
communicating much heat ; of or at a high tem- 
perature : the opposite of cold. (Distinguished 
from warm by the high degree of this quality.) 
a. Of the sun, the air, and atmospheric conditions. 

c jooo Sax. Leechd. I. 228 Deos wyrt . . byb cenned neah. 
sac and on hat urn stowum. Ibid. III. 280 Swa hattra 
sumor, swa mara 5unor and lijet. c xago Old Kent. Serm. 
in O. E. Misc. 35 At middai wanne bo dai is al ter hotestd. 
»2Q7 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 10060 J>ut somer so druye & so hot, 
pat . .none hattore me not. a 1300 Cursor M. 2703 Quen it 
was hate [later MSS. hat, hoot) a-pon a tide Abram satt his 
hus be side. n375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Ninian 564 It wes 
hate* [rime gate], c 2440 Partonope 2 141 The day was 
whote and longe. 5548 Hall Chron., Hen. VIII 34 b, The 
wether was hoat. 1633 Bp. Hall Hard Texts 331 In an 
bote scorching season. X653 Walton Angler iy. 118 In a 
hot day, but especially in the evening of a hot day. 1737 
Swift Gulliver 111. t, fhe sun so hot, that I was forced to 
turn my face from it. 1833 Stust S. Austral. II. tii. 66 
The hot winds in the interior. 

b. Of fiie, or anything burning or glowing. 

c 1000 Sax. Leechd. II. 124 Staeppe on hat col, cele mid 
waetre ; staeppe on swa hat swa hatost maege. c laoo Vices 
$ Virtues 63 On Se wallende brene of 5e bote fiere. c 1386 
Chauceb Can. Yeom. Prol. f T. 402 The fir was ouer 
hoot [v.rr. hot, hote]. c 1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon vi. 
136 Whao the yron is well hoote, hit werketh the better. 
1598 EpJtlario B ivb, Almonds scorched on whote embers. 
177a H. Brooke Redempt. (R.), The Sun himself [shall] 
consume with hotter fire. 1819 Shelley Prometh. Vnb. 1. 
532 From the furnace, white and hot. 

c. Of material objects in general (as affected by 
the sun, fire, chemical action, the vital heat of 
animals, subterranean heat, etc.). 

a tooo Gnthlac S055 in Exeter Bk. t He hate let torn 
boliende tearas geotan. nzoo Trin. Coll. Horn. 83 Ne 
wepeft none hote teres, c j»oo S. Eng.' Leg. I. 360/53 Seoth 
it to-gadere . . and leie it al hot bar-to. c 1330 R. Brunke 
Chron. IVace (Rolls) 2243 Hote bathe he didc make. 1398 
TaEviSA Barth. De P. R. iv. vii. (1495) 91 Blode is hotter 
in the ryght syde . . strengthe of hote blode is in the ryght 
syde. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 249^1 Hoott bathe, murtetum. 
1546 J. Heywood Prov. (1867) 25 Little potte soone whot. 
a 1674 Clarendon Hist. Reb. xiv. $ 105 This place is famous 
for its hot baths. 1744 Berkeley Siris § 221 A body heated 
so hot as to emit light, i860 Tvndall Glac. Ii. xxiii. 351 
When the water, .is as hot as the hand can bear. 

d. Of food or drink prepared with the aid of 
fire, and served hefore it becomes cool. Cf. hot 
and hot 11 h. 

a 1300 Laud Cokayne 104 in E. E. P. (1862) 159 'Gees al 
hote, al hot.* 1362 Langl. P. PI. A. Prol. 104 Cookes and 
heore knaues cryeu * hote pies, hote ! ' c 1430 Two Cookery* 
bks. 12 Serue forth alle hote as tostes. 1548 Hall Chron., 
Hen. VI J 4 To take no more drynke neither hote nor colde. 
1687 Wood Life 5 Sept. (O.H.S.) III. 235 Three hot dishes, 
which he fed upon. 1853 Sover Pantroph. 290 A kind of 
cake . . designated hot*cross»hun. 1896 Daily News 2 Jan. 
5/7 Nothing is eaten as hot as it is boiled. 

2. Of a persoo or animal : Having the sensation 
of heat (in a high degree). Usually in predicate. 

c J400 Rom. Rose 2396 Thou shalt no while be in 00 state, 
But wbilom colde & whilom hate. 1577 B. Googe Heres- 
bactts Husb. 1. (1586) 15 There must be heede taken, that 
they drinke not when they be botte. i$9S Smaks. John iv. 

iii. 74 Lords. I am hot with haste, in seeking you. 1698 
Fkogea Voy. 10 'Tis very pleasant to drink when one is hot. 
1880 A. Raleigh Way to City 105 He is weary like other 
men and hungry and hot. 

b. Of bodily conditions or affections producing 
or accompanied by this sensation, as fevers, etc. 
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a 1533 Ld. Berners Gold. Bk. M.Aurel. (1546) M vij, He I 
wrs vexed with bote feuers. 1600 J. Pory tr. Leo's Africa j 
1. 52 Taken with an hot and a cold fit of Rn ague. 1701 J. 
Purcell Cltolick (1714) 101 Violent Hot Pains m the Lower- | 
Belly. 1881 Century Mag. XXV. 103/2 The girl acknow- 
ledged his salute by a hot blush. 

3. Iransf. Having to do with things that are 
hot ; associated with heat. rare. 

1658 J. Tones Ovid's Ibis 34 Brewers, Bakers, Smiths, 
Rnd such hot artificers. 1876 L. Morris Epic Hades 1. 3 
The hot noise of bees. 

+ 4. In the physiology of the Middle Ages, 
expressing one of the fundamental qualities of 
humours, elements, planets, and bodies in general : 
see Cold a. 6. Obs. (Often passing into 5.) 

<:iooo Sax. Lecckd. I. 284 Deos wyrt .. hys jecynde is 
swibe hRt. 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) I. 53 Norberen 
men, in be whiche colde . . makeb hem fatter, gretter, and 
whitter and hRtter with inne. 1398 — Bartk. De P. R. xtx. 
xxvi. fxxxviii.j (Bodl. MS.), Alle binges wibodoure is ac- 
counted bote amonge Auctours as..vtnegre, CRumfer Rnd 
rose. 1460-70 Bk. Quintessence 2 Oure quinta essencia . . 
is not hoot and drie wib fier, ne coold and moist wib watir, 
ne hoot and moist with eyr, ne coold and drie wib erbe. 
*55i Turner Herbal 1. Ava, Pontike Wormwoode is hote 
in the first degree Rnd drye in the thirde. 1578 Lyte Do- 
doens vi. Ixxxiii. 765 The liauor Cedria is almost whoRte 
in the fourth degree. 1590 H. Buttfs Dyets drie Dinner 
Nvijb, Pepper.. Hurtful to hot constitutions. 1670 W. 
Clarke Nitre 53 It is. .controverted whether Nitre be cold 
or hot. 

6. Producing an effect as of heat or burning, esp. 
on the nerves of taste or the mucous membrane ; 
pungent, acrid, biting ; corrosive ; heating, ardent. 

1548 Hall Chron., Hen. VIII 18 The Enghshemen . . ' 
dranke hote wynes in the hote wether, and did eate all the 
hote frutes..that there fell sicke [etc.l. 1596 Shaks. Tarn. I 
Shr. iy. iii. 25 The Mustard is too hot a little. 1600 — 
A.Y. L. 11. iii. 49, I neuer did apply Hot and rebellious 
liquors in my bloud. 170m J. Purcell Cholick (1714) 171 
We may. .give Hotter Remedies in this, than in any other 
Choltcks. 1806 A. Hunter Culina (ed. 3) 166 The dish is 
. .too hot of pepper. 1838 T. Thomsoh Chettu Org. Bodies 
488 Camphor [has] a strong hot acrid taste. 

b. Affected with this sensation, rare. 
1870 H. S fencer Princ. Psychol, (ed. 2) § 45 While the 

palate is still hot with a curry, an unfavoured dish seems 
insipid. 

6. Iransf. Excited (this being naturally accom- 
panied by a sensible increase of temperature), 
a. Having or showing intensity of feeling ; fervent, 
ardent, passionate, enthusiastic, eager, keen, zealous. 
(Of persons, their affections, actions, etc) 

971 Btickl. Horn. 225 Was him. .seo GodesjJafu to&eshat 
and to5acs beorht on his heortan. c nooflwiiN 15580 Hat 
lufe towarrd Godess bus. <:iaoo Trin. dolt. Horn. 119 He 
. . makede hem hattere on sooe luue to gode and to men. 
a iaa5 Ancr. R. 400 Foroi bet tu ert . .noiioer cold ne hot . . 
ich chulle speouwen be ut, bute aif bu i-wurSe hattre. c 1374 
Chaucer Troylus 1. 956 (10x2) Hotter wex his loue. e 1470 
Henry Wallace v. 834 Hardy and hat contenyt the fell 
melle. a 1553 Udall Royster D. 1. i. (Arb.) 12 In all the 
hotte haste must she be hys wife. 1573 G. Harvey Letter- 
bk. (Camden) 14, I. .was then whottist at mi book when the 
rest were hardist at their cards. ci6ao A. Hume Brit. 
Tongrte (1865) 18 Ther rease . . a hoRt disputation betuene 
him and me. 1667 Pepvs Diary 12 July, The Duke of 
York . . is hot for it. 1779-81 Johnson L. P. t Pope Wks. 
IV. 15 Her desires were too hot for delay. 1844 Disraeli 
Coningsby vi. ii, In the days of his hot youth. 1870 Bryant 
Iliad II. xv. 107 The foe poured after them In hot pursuit. 
1897 Bookman Jan. 119/1 He was. .a hot patriot in 70. 

D. Excited with anger; angry, wrathful, * in a 
passion * ; rarely ', of a wrathful disposition, violent- 
tempered, passionate. 

a 1225 Leg. Kath. 2147 He. .het, on hat beorte, unhende- 
liche neomen hire. 1390 Gower Con/. III. 148 Whan he 
was hottest in his ire. a 1450 Knt. de la 7i?»r(i868) 19 
The eldest chidde with the knight tbat plaied with her, and 
gaue hym angri, hasti, and hote langage. 1535 Coverdale 
Gen. xxxi. 36 What haue 1 trespassed or offended y* thou 
art so whote upon me? 1590 Shaks. Com. Err. 1. ii. 47 
She is so hot because the meate is colde. 1684 Bunyan 
Pilgr. 11. 112 Come man be not so hot, here is none but 
Friends. 1784 Cowfer Task 11. 170 God proclaims His 
hot displeasure. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. vi. II. 113 
Men of hot temper and strong prejudices, a 1863 Thack- 
eray D. Duval 1, He had parted, after some hot words., 
from his mother. 1877 Mrs. Oliphant Makers Flor. i. 23 
Donati was a hot and arrogant noble. 

c. Excited with sexual desire; lustful; of animals, 
* in heat ' (see Heat sb.,1^). 

1500-20 Dunbar Poems xiii. 52 Thair cumts }ung monkis 
..And in the courte thair hait flesche dantis. ^1511 1st 
Eng. Bk. Amer. (Arb.) Introd. 27 Very hoote and dyposed 
to lecherdnes. 1604 Shaks. Oth. in. iii. 403 Were they as 
prime as Goates, as hot as Monkeyes. 1797 Phil. Trans. 
LXXXVJl. 199, I took a female rabbit, hot, (as the feeders 
term it) that is, ready to be impregnated. 

7. Attended with feverish or violent exertion, 
suffering, discomfort, or danger ; intense, violent ; 
raging, severe, sharp, keen. (^Chiefly of conflict or 
the like ; formerly also of pestilence or epidemics.) 

a 1000 Guthlac 979 in Exeter Bk. 57 Waes seo adl bearl, 
hat, and heoro-grim. a icoo Phcenix 613 ibid. 64b, Hungor 
se hata. c 1000 Andreas 1544 (Grein) Hatan heaoo- 
waelme. c 1374 CHAucEa Troylus in. 1601 (1650^, I hadde 
it neuere half so hote as now. c 1400 Destr. Troy 9377 
Hongur full hote barmyt horn be 11. 1548 Udall, etc. 
Erasm. Par. John 21 b, The feast was at the hottest. 1581 
Petti e Guazzo's Civ. Conv. 1. (1586) 7 Vices, which began 
to growe hot in the Cities. 1590 Sia J. Smyth Disc. 
Weapons 19 Great skirmishes and encounters that have been 
verie hot. 1613 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 587 The Tlague 



is sometime so halte at Cairo, thai there die twelve thousand 
Persons dayly. 1683 Wood Life (O. H. S.) III. 67 Small 
pox hot and frequent in Oxon. 1709 Steele Tatter No. 80 
r 9 The Fire of Bombs and Grenades .was so hot, that the 
Enemy quilted their Post. 1722 De Foe Plague (1884) 161 
The Plague grows hot in the City. 1845 S. Austin R a/ike's 
Hist. Re/. I. 381 In the hottest of the fight. 

b. trans/. Said of a place, position, etc. in which 
intense action of some kind is going on, or in 
which one suffers severe discomfort. 

185$ Cornwall 250 As to the * hoMode * at tbe United 
Mines, .the discovery of which sent up shares from £40 tu 
£450 each— both the heat of the lode and the ardour of the 
shareholders have considerably declined, and so have the 
shares. 187a W. F. Butler Gt. Lone Land xx. (1878) 
318, 1 have been compelled to seek my sport in hotclimRtes 
instead of in hot corners. 189a Daily News 15 Feb. 6/2, 
I have seen many roaring camps; ihey are hot places, 
when men lose their money at the gambling-tables and 
when the bullets begin to fly about. 1896 Tablet 22 Feb. 
291 We got into as hot a corner as a lot of men ever got into. 

8. Technical uses. a. Hunting. Of the scent : 
Strong, intense ; opp. to Cold a. 12. 

Hence, in nursery and parlour games which involve search* 
ing or guessing on the part of some of the players, hot means 
close on the track of the object hidden or the solution to be 
guessed. 

1648 Milton Tenure Kings (i6so> 60 Hungrie Church- 
wolves following the hot' sent of double Livings. 1781 
W. Blanc Ess. Hunt. (1788) m The scent lying hotter, 
and encreasing. 1875 W. S. Haywaao Love agst. World 
5 He could halloo them off the hottest scent that ever lay 
on Warwickshire grass. 1879 Tourgee Fool's Err. xliv. 
326 A pack of hounds running on a hot trail, 
b. Of colour : Unpleasantly intense or vivid. 
1896 Sir E. M. Thompson in Proc. Soc. Antiq. 221 The 
colours employed are vivid, sometimes even rather hot. 
C. Dry and absorbent of moisture. 
1883 in Spon Workshop Receipts Ser. II. 252/2 If the 
ceiling is 'not'—/.*, porous, and soaks in the moisture 
very quickly. 

d. In constant use or action ; figured as heated 
by friction, etc. 

1888 Harpers Mag. Oct. 679/2 The New York and 
Washington wire is kept * hot for eight hours every night. 

e. Racing slang. Said of a ' tavourite * on which 
the hetting is specially keen. 

1894 Daily News 4 June 4/1 The possessor of one of the 
hottest favourites on record. 

0. That has not had time to cool down or grow 
stale or unexciting ; fresh, recent : said esp. of 
acts ; also of a person fresh from such an act. 

c 1330 R. Brunnb Ckron. Wace (Rolls) 8627 Wyb be dom 
al hot, Hengistes heued of he smot. 1513 Douglas /Eneis 
xiii. iv. 45 Turnus be his hait and recent deid [ = death] 
Had wyth his blude littit the grond al reid. 1659 B. Harris 
Panvafs Iron Age 246 Which murther being discovered, 
whilest it was hot, made the Citizens take Arms. 1887 Hall 
Caine Deemster xxii. 142 The horrible thought that be . . 
was going, hot and unprepared, to an everlasting helt. 
+ 10. absol.assb. Hot condition, heat. Obs. 
£1200 Ormin 3734 Wibb hat & kald, wibb nesshe & 
i harrd. 1340 Ayenb. 139 He soffreb and honger an borst, 
1 and chald and hot. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. v. iii. 
I (Bodl. MS.), Hoote and colde greueb suche one. 1667 
t Miltoh P. L. 11. 898 Hot, cold, moist, and dry, four 
Champions fierce Strive here [in Chaos] for Maistrie. 
11. Phrases, a. + Hot and cold (also in hot and 
cold) : in all conditions and circumstances (obs.). 
To blozo hot and cold: see Blow v.* 2 b. 

13. . Gaw. <$■ Gr. Knt. 1844 Euer in hot and co}de To be 
your trwe seruaunt. c 1430 Deuelis Peril. 161 in Hymns 
Virg. 46 Neiber in hoot ne coolde I may not make him 
stumble. i6g» B. Discolli minium 30 He that pleadeth for 
a generall . . Toleration, hot and cold, I meane constantly 
and deliberately, .shall finde hiraselfe a very Atheist. 

b. Hot and hot : said of dishes of meat, etc. 
served in succession as soon as cooked ; also 
absol. as sb. food thus served. Also Jig. 
1771 Smollett Humph. CI. 4 Oct. Let. iv, I will give 
I you them like a beef-steak at Dolly's, hot and hot. 1842 
Tennyson Will Waterproo/ xxix, Thy care is, under 
pulish'd tins, To serve the hot-and-hot. 1848 Dickens 
I Dombey viii, Mutton-chops, which were brought in hot 
and hot, between two plates. 

tc. Hot of the spur 1 very eager about some- 
thing. (Cf. Hotspur.) Obs. {Hot at hand-, see 
1 Hand sb. 2 5 c.) 

1652 Shirley Doubt/. Heir v. 62 (N.) Speed, an you be 
so hot o' the spur. 

d. To give it (a person) hot : to administer a 
severe chastisement. So to get or catch it hot. 
(Cf. 7.) colloq. 

1679 Hist. Jetzer 24 St. Catherine, .gave him as hot as 
he brought. 1816 Scott Jrnl. 26 Feb., I would give it 
them hot. 1877 5 Yrs. % Penal Servit. iv. 287 He ' got it 
j hot * for such a crime. 

e. To make it hot for: to make the position 
decidedly uncomfortable for. Too hot for or too 
hot to hold (a person): said of a place, etc. which 
is made, through persecution or the like, too dis- 
agreeable for him to continue in. 

1618 Bolton Florus iv. xii. (1636) 322 Caesar Augustus 
1 thought good to make that practice too hot for them. 1648 
i Needham Plea /or King Ep. Aij, They will make your 
House too hot to hold you. 1660 Hickeringill Jamaica 
(1661) 43 'Ere they make the Island too hot for the English. 
1 1771 Foote Maid 0/ B. 1. i, The share he had in your 
honour's intrigue, .soon made this city too hot for poor 
Ned. 1877 Rliss Yonge Cameos Ser. in. xiii. no She.. 
I made St. Albans too hot to hold her. 1890 4 Boldrewood * 



Col. Re/ormer u8yi> 298 A pocket Derringer, which, .had a 
trick of going off unexpectedly, Rnd had once * made it hot 1 
for a friend. 

f. With qualifying word prefixed, denoting the 
degree of heat, as Boiling hot> Broiling hot t 
Piping hot y Red-hot, White-hot, etc. : see these 
words. 

12. Comb. a. Parasynthetic, as hot-breathed, 
-hearted, -mettled, -spirited^ -stomached^ 'tern- 
pered adjs. b. With another adj., expressing a 
union of qualities (poet.), as hot-bright, -cold, -dry, 
-humid, -moist adjs. c. Special combinations 
and collocations : hot-ache (dial.), a pain felt 
in the hands when warmed after being very cold ; 
hot-air a., of hot air, or in which hot air is used ; 
t hot-backed a., lustful; hot-closet (seequot.); 
hot coppers (see Copper sbA 8) ; hot- drawn a. t 
drawn or extracted with the application of heat 
(opp. to cold-drawn, Cold a. 18); hot-flue, a 
heated chamber for diying cloth or other articles ; 
hot-gilding, 'a name applied to amalgam gild- 
ing, in which the mercury is driven off by heat * 
(Knight Diet. Mech. 1875) ; hot-hoof adv., with 
haste or rapid progress (of horses or cattle : cf. 
Hot-foot); fhot-livered a., hot-tempered, ex- 
citable, irascible; f hot-mouthed a., xestive or 
ungovernable, as a horse whose mouth is irritated 
by the bit ; hot pint, a drink consisting of ale 
sweetened, spiced, and heated : so-called in Scot- 
land ; f hot piss -= Chaudpisse ; hot-plate, a 
heated flat surface on a stove, etc., for cooking or 
similar purposes; t^ot-reined a., 4 fiery, high- 
spirited ^(Jodrell) ; hot-saw, a buzz-saw for cutting 
up hot bar-iron into pieces to be re-heated, and 
re-rolled (Knight) ; hot-skull = Hot-head; hot- 
stopping (slang), hot spirits and water; hot- 
trode, fresh or recent trail; hot- wall, *a wall 
with included flues to assist in ripening the fruit 
of trees trained against it ' (Knight) ; hot with 
(colloq.), hot spirits and water with sugar (cf. cold 
without) ; in qnot. 1862 fig. 

1697 Lister in Phil. Trans. XIX. 379 The tops of my 
Fingers.. did boaken and ake, as when after extream cold, 
one has the *hot-ach in them. 1791 E. Darwin Bot. Gard. 

I. 131 note 3 The pRin called the hot-Rch after the hands 
have been immersed in snow. 1854 Ronalds & Richaro- 
son Chem. Technot. (ed.*2) I. 233 No fear of smoke being 
mingled with the *hot-air current. . . A hot-air stove. 1607 
Tourneur Rev. Trag. 1. ii. Wks. 1878 II. 21 A *hot-back'd 
Diuill. 1591 Sylvester Du Bartas t. iv. 301 Orion, 
Eridanus .. and *hot-breath'd Sirius. ^1649 Drumm. of 
Hawth. Poems Wks. {1711) 33 Night neither here is ffiir, 
nor day *hot-bright. 1875 Knight Diet. Mech., * Hot- 
closet, x. One attached to a stove to keep victuals or 
plates warm . . 2. {Candle-making.) A chamber in which 
candle-molds are kept at a heat of 150° Fah., previous to 
pouring, to prevent the chilling of the stearic acid. iS97 
Wiooleton Wisd. Solomon ix. v, Behold his poore estate, 
his *hot-cold fire. 1614 Sylvester Little Bartas 456 
The Fits of th' hot-cold cruell Fever. 1605 — Du Bartas 

II. iii. in. Law 1167 Some *hot-dry Exhaling, Or Blazing- 
Star. 1875 Lire's Diet. Arts II. 820 *Hot>Jluc is ., an 
apartment heated by stoves or steam-pipes, in which .. 
calicoes are dried hard. 1897 Btackw. Mag. Dec 722 To 
take . . a hundred head of bestial *hot-hoof over hill and 
moor. <zi6i8 Svlyester Panaretus 1284 The AngelL. 
fouDd her out in a *hot-humid Cell. 1599 Broughton's 
Let. ix. 29 Ignorant ^hotliuered fellowes, of ao vnseasoned 
zeale. 1641 Miltoh Animadv. (1851) 188 A CRpricious 
P«edantie of hot-liver'd Grammarians. 1698 Fryer Acc. 
E. India <$■ P. 34 Their Horses.. are small and *hot-met. 
tied. 1591 SYLVESTEa Du Bartas I. ii. 26r The cold-dry 
Earth to *hot-moist Aire returns not. 1645 Quarles Sot. 
Recant, vii. 9 Let not thy *hot.mouth'd spirit entertain 
Too sudden passion with too slack a rain. 1681 Dryden 
Sp. Friar m. iii, That hot-mouthed beast, that bears 
against the curb. 1863 Chambers' Bk. 0/ Days I. 28 On 

! the approach of twelve o'clock, a *hot pint was prepared— 
j that is, a kettle or flagon full of warm, spiced, and sweetened 
ale, with an infusion of spirits. 1578 Lyte Dodoens ill. 
lxvii. 408 Good against the strangurie, the *hoote pisse, the 
stone in the bladder. 1639 Massinger Unnat. Combat 
iv. ii, Like a *hot-rein'd horse. 1608 Day Hum. out 0/ Br. 
iv. i. Wks, (1881) 53 *Hot-sprighted youthes. 1549 Cover- 
dale, etc. Erasm. Par. Phil. 5 Peace and cone- -de can 
not. .continue among them, that are *hote stomakea 
hyghe mynded. 1861 Whyte Melville Mkt. Harb. n. 
(ed. 12) 13 No man can. .drink *hot-stopping the last thing 
at night, and get up in the morniDg without remembering 
that he has done so. 1873 Symonds Grk. Poets vii. 196 
Oedipus, the *hot-tempered king. 1774 Pennant Tour 
Seotl. in 1772, 68 Persons who were aggrieved . . were allowed 
to pursue the *bot-trode with hound and horn. 1805 Scott 
Last Minstr. y. xxix. note, The pursuit of Border ma- 
rauders was followed.. with bloodhounds and bugle-horn, 
and wrs called the hot-trod. 1777 W. Wilson {title) The 
Forcing of Early Fruits, and the Management of *Hot 
Walls. 1871 ' Dingo' Austral. Rhymes 18 The dust and 
the *hot-windy weather. 186* Thackeray Wks. (1872) X. 
211 How do you like your novels? I like mine strong, 
' *hot with '. 

Hot, adv. [OE. hate = OS. kito t OHG. hcizfi ; 
afterwards levelled 'with the adj.] In a hot 
manner, hotly. (Usually hyphened to a following 
adj. or pple. used attrib.) 

1. With great heat, at a high temperature ; pun- 
gently. 

c 1000 iELFRic Horn. I. 424 Isenan clutas hate glowende. 
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13. . K. Alt's. 572 (Bod I. MS.) f»e bri^th sonne so hootc shoon. 
1340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 6572 With incites of yren hate 
glowand. 1513 Douglas sEneis 1. vi. 185 Ane hundreth 
altaris.. Haitbirning full of Saba sence. 1593 Shaks.3 Hen. 
VI, IV. via. 60 The Sunnc shines hot. 1730-46 Thomson 
Autumn 438 Adhesive to the track Hot-steaming. 1856 
Kane Arc/. Expt. II. xxix. 292 With hot-tingling fingers. 
2. Jig. Ardently, eagerly, violently, severely, 
angrily, etc. : see the adj. 

X37S Barbour Bruce x. 693 pe Erll was handlyt J?air sa 
hat. 4:1385 Chaucer L. G. IV. Prol. 59 Ther loved no 
wight hotter in his lyve. c 1460 Towneley Myst. xiii. 228 
A sekenes I feyll that haldys me fulle haytt. 1551 T. 
Wilson Logike (1580) 83 b, He tooke the matter very 
hotte. 1593 Shaks. Lucr. 247 Tween frozen conscience 
and hot-hurning will, 1795 Nelson 27 Aug. in Nicolas 
Disp. (1845) II. 75 The French cavalry fired so hot on our 
Boats. 18 1 6 Byron Siege Cor. vi, Fast and hot Against 
them pour'd the ceaseless shot. 

Hot (h/?t), v. [OE. hdtian, f. hat Hot a.\ cf. 
OHG. height to be hot. In later use formed 
afresh from the adj.] 

f 1. intr. To be or become hot. (Only in OE.) 

£825 Vesp. Psalter xxxviii. 4 fxxxix. 3] Hatade heorte 
min bin nan me. 

2. trans. To heat (Now colloq. or vulgar.) 

1561 Hollybush Horn. Apoth. 7 a, Take two tylcs that 
be hoted. 1610 Healev St. Aug. Citie of God 680 Pele- 
thronian Lapitho gave the bit And hotted rings. 1847-78 
Halliwell, Hot, to heat, or make hot. Notts. 1878 Miss 
Braddon Open Verd. xix. 139 I'll go and get things hotted 
up for you. 1881 Society 2 Feb., Water hotted and a 
steaming bowl of punch prepared. 

Hot, obs. pa. t. and pple. of Hit ; see also Hight. 

Ho tbed, ho t-bed. 

1. A bed of earth heated by fermenting manure, 
and usually covered with glass, for raising or forcing 
plants. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 401 The Bed we call a Hot-Bed. 
1664 Eyelyn Kal. Hort. 64 Fine and tender Seeds that 
require the Hot-bed. 1719 London & Wise Compl. Gard. 
217 The bright curled Lettuces .. do well noon Hot- Beds, 
and especially under Bell-Glasses, or Glass Frames. 1879 
D. J. Hill Bryanttij Numerous hotbeds assist the tender 
plants in spring. 

2. Jig. A place that favours the rapid growth or 
development of any condition, esp. of something 
evil. 

1768 Bickerstaff Hypocrite 1. i, The seeds of wickedness 
..sprout up every where too fast ; but a play-bouse is the 
devil's hot-bed. 1771 Smollett Humph. CI. 8 Ang. Let. 
ii, Edinburgh is a hot-bed of genius. 1827-48 Hare Guesses 
ii. (1873) 559 Those hotbeds of spurious, morbid feelings, 
sentimental novels. 1851 Kingsley Yeast iii, These pic- 
turesque villages are generally the perennial hotbeds of 
fever and ague. 1883 S. C. Hall Retrospect II. 397 Both 
Houses of Parliament were hot-beds of corruption. 

3. c A platform in a rolling-mill on which rolled 
bars lie to cool * (Raymond Mining Gloss. 1881). 

4. atlrib. (in senses 1 and 2). 

1810 Crabbe Borough, Relig. Sects (L.), First comes the 
hotbed heat, and while it glows, The plants spring up. 
1848 Kingslev Saifit's Trag. Notes 250 Hot-bed imagina- 
tions. 

Hence Hotbed v. (nonce- wd.) trans., to force as 
in a hotbed. 

1892 Sat. Rev. 9 Apr. 411/2 Men forced and hot-bedded 
into honours without any genius for study. 

Hot blast. A blast of heated air forced into 
a furnace. Also attrib. y and short for hot-blast 
process, etc. 

1836 J. B. Nejlson in Trans, hist. Civ. Engin. I. 83 
Were the Hot Blast generally adopted, the saving., in. .coal 
would be immeose. i860 W. FoaDVCE Coat etc. 112 NeU- 
son.. distinguished for his invention of the hot-hlast..* hot- 
blast Iron * is familiar all over the country. 

Hot-blooded (h?t,bl»:ded), a. Having hot 
blood ; ardent or excitable ; passionate. 

1598 Shaks. Merry IV. v. v. 2 Now the hot-bloodied- 
Gods assist me. 1837 Macaulav Ess., Bacon (1887) 379 
The proud and hot-blood cd Tudors. 1879 Froude Caesar 
xvi. 2^9 The Germans, being undisciplined and hot-blooded, 
were less easy to be restrained. 

Ho t -brain. A person of a hot or excitable 
brain ; = Hot-head. 

1605 Play Stttcley 2024 5n Simpson Sch. Shaks. (1878) I. 
238 This English hot-brain. 1623 Jackson Creed v. v. § 6 
A practical} head skillfull in humoring such an hot hraine. 
1827 H^.^Krlev Syh'ia 29 He is all unversed In these wild 
-^W£and is a hot-brain, too. 

Hot-brained (hf>'t,br*ind), a. Having a • hot ' 
or excitable brain ; = Hot-headed 2. 

«553 Grim^lde Cicero's Offices 1. (1558) 36 Danngerous 
and hotebrained ^deuises. 1687 Shadwell Juvenal x. 251 
Run o're the rugged Alps, thou hot-hraind Fool ! 170a 
Rows Tamerl. 1. i. 23 Furious zeal tnspir'd by hot-brain d 
Priests. 1837 Ca&lyle Fr. Rev. I. t. ii, Hot-brained 
Sciolists. 

Hotch (hptj), v. Sc. and north, dial. [Cor- 
responds to Du. hots en, hossen, to jog, jolt, MHG. 
and Ger. dial, hotzen Lo move up and down ; also in 
form to F. hocher (12th c. hocier in Littre) to 
shake ; but the original relations jbetween these 
words are obscure.] 

1. intr. To move up with a short jerk and sink 
back by one's own weight ; to make a succession of 
such movements, to jog ; to move or leap forward 
in a sitting position ; to fidget, to move uneasily 
or witb impatience. 
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la 1400 Atorte Arth. 3688 Archers of Inglande fulle egerly 
schottes. .Sonne hotchene in holle the hebenne knyghtes. 
1585 J as. I Ess. Poesie tArb.)68 Quhen our gude nichtbors 
rydis..Some hotcheand on a hemp stalk, hovand on a 
heicht. a 1605 Montgomery Sonn. lxvi, With old bogo- 
gers, botching on a sped, e 1746 J. Collier (Tim Bobbin) 
View Lane. Dial. Gloss. Wks. (1862) 88 Hoicking, to limp, 
to go by jumps, as toads. 1790 Burns Tarn 0 Shanter 
186 Even Satan gtowr'd, and fidg'd fiT fain And hotch'd and 
blew wi' might and main. 1895-80 Jamieson, Hotch, . . 2. To 
move by short heavy leaps as a frog or toad does. 1847-78 
H all! well s. v., The old woman said, * I hustled through 
the crowd, and she botched after me*. 1893 Stevenson 
Catriona 144 Here am 1, fair botching to be off. 

2. trans. To cause to move in this way ; to shake 
up with a jerky motion ; to jog, hitch. 

1824 Scott St. Ronan's xv, Are ye sure ye hae room 
eneugh, sir? I wad fain hotch mysell farther yont. 1847-78 
Halliwell s. v., When they shake potatoes in a hag, so that 
they may lie the closer, they are said to hotch them. 1866 
Durham Lead-m. Lang., Hotch, to shake with a sharp 
jerk a trough with a grated bottom, suspended in water, at 
the end of a long lever, and containing crushed lead ore. 

Hotche, obs. form of Hutch sb. 

Hotchpot, hotch-pot (h^*lj,p^t). Forms: 
3-6 hochepot, 5 -pote, hoche potte, 6 hoch-, 
hotch e)potte, 6-7 hochpot, hotch pot, (8 
hotch-poe), 6- hotchpot, hotch-pot. [a. F. 
hochepot, f. hocher to shake, shake together + pot 
Pot. Used in 1292 as an AF. law term; as a 
term of Cookery it is known in 15th c., but may 
be earlier ; Ouchepot as a personal sobriquet occurs 
in 1265 (Hatz.-Darm.). Its precise original ap- 
plication is thus uncertain, since it may have had 
reference to the shaking together of things in a 
pot for other than a culinary purpose. Cf. also 
Du. hutspot hodge-podge. Corrnptions of this are 
Hotchpotch, Hodgepot, Hodge-podge.] 

1. = Hotchpotch 1. 

C1440 A nc. Cookery in Houscfu Ord. (1790)432 Goos in 
Hochepot. a 1481 Littleton Inst. in. ii. $ 267 Cest parol 
{Hotchpot) est en English A Pudding ..un chose avec 
autres choses ensembles. 1530 Palsgr. 233/1 Hotchepotte 
of many meates, haricot. 1591 Perctvall Sp. Diet., 
Almodrote, a hotchpot of garlicke and cheese, a 1648 
Digbv Closet Of en. (1669) 179 The Queen Mothers Hotchpot 
of Mutton, is thus made. 1853 Kane GrinnellExp. xxxiv. 
(1856) 303 Cold merrimeot, but it concluded with hotchpot 
and songs. 

2. Eng. Law. The blending or gathering to- 
gether of properties for the pnrpose of securing 
equality of division, esp. as practised in certain cases 
in the distribulion of the property of an intestate 
parent; answering in some respects to the collatio 
bonortim of the civil law : cf. Collation sb. t b. 

[129a Britton in. viii. § 1 Touz heritages ne cheent mie 
uniement en divisioun ne en hochepot, a partir entre par- 
ceners. 1303 Year-Bk. 30-1 Edw. I, 373 Touz les tene- 
meni qe sont doDez..cherront en hocbepot ovesqe les altres 
tenemenz.] 1552 Huloet, Hotchpot is also a maner of 
particion at the common Iawe of landes geuen in franck 
manage. 1374 tr. Littleton's Tenures 56 b. No lands shalbee 
put in hotchpot, with other, but lands that bee geeven in 
frank mariage alonelye. 1741 T. Robinson Gavelkind u. 
15 Having put all their Possessions in Hotchpot, made 
a new Partition. 1767 Blackstone Comm. I 1, xxxii. (1809) 
516 With regard to lands descending in co-parcenary, that 
it hath always been, and still is, the common law of Eng- 
land, under the name of hotchpot. 1848 J. Williams Pers. 
Prop. tv. iv. dZjZ'S 403 Bring the amount of their advance- 
ment into hotchpot. 1875 Poste Gaius in. Comm. (ed- 2) 
321 On condition that the latter brought their goods into 
hotchpot {collatio bonorum). 

fig. 1802-12 Bentham Ration. Judic. Evid. (1827) V. 510 
Putting all causes together in hotch-pot, the average upon 
the snm total may thus come to be doubled or trehled. 1883 
F. Galton Human Faculty 190 Throwing these results into 
a common statistical hotchpot. 

3. transj. = Hotchpotch 2. 

(In early use prob. from the legal sense, but in later 
chiefly from the dish.) 

^1386 Chaucer Melib. r 291 Ye han cast alle hire wordes 
in an hochepot [Harl. <fr Lansd. MSS. hoche poche]. 
1588 J. Udall Demonstr. Discip. (Arh.) 4 Schismes, that 
make a hotchpot of true religion and poperye. 1652-62 
Hevlin Casmogr. iv. (1682) 5 An Hochpot or Medly of many 
Nations. 1871 Tvlor Prim. Cult. II. 230 The wonderful 
hotchpot of Hindu and Arabic language and religioD. 

4. attrib. or as adj. 

1588 Fraunce Lawiers Log. Ded. f iii, That Hotchpot 
French, stufft up with snch variety of borowed words, 
wherein our law is written. 1795 J. S. Hobart in J. Jay's 
Corr. $ Pub. Papers (1893) IV. 95 Henry the 8th.. made 
a kind of hotch-pot business of it, by uniting the ecclesiasti* 
cal and civil power in his own hands. 

Hotchpotch, hotch-potch (hp tjipfrtj), sb. 
Forms : 5-6 hoche poche, 6 hoche-poche, 6-7 
hoch-poch, 6-8 hotch potch, 6- hotchpotch, 
hotch-potch. [A corruption of prcc, with riming 
assimilation of the second part of the compound 
to the first, as in reduplicated words.] 

1. Cookery, A dish containing a mixture of many 
ingredients; spec, a mutton broth thickened with 
young vegetables of all sorts stewed together. 

1583 Golding Calvin on Dent, lxxii. 443 We make a 
hotchpotch of halfe figges and half reysons as they say. 
169a Drvdeh Ess. Sat. Ess. (1882) 44 A kind of olla, or 
hotchpotch, made of several sorts of meats. 1797 Sporting 
Mag. IX. 327 [She] had got ready what is there [Scotland) 
called hotchpotch, for dinner, 1891 Mrs. Oliphant Rail- 
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way Man I. xi. 178 The hotch-potch.. was excellent. It is 
a soup made with lamb and all the fresh young vegetables. 

at t rib. 1851 litustr. Catal. Gt. Exhib. 1060 Large tureen, 
or hotch-potch dish, witb lid. 

2. Jig. A mixture of heterogeneous things, a con- 
fused assemblage, a medley, jumble, farrago. 

14. . [see quot. 1386 in prec. 3]. 1549 Latimer yd Serm. 
be/. Edit: VI (Arb.) 98 They, .made a myngle mangle and 
a hotchpotch of it. .partely poperye, partelye true religion 
mingeled together. 1605 TryallCkev. 111. t. in Bullen O. PI. 
III. 306 Hang the hotch-potch up in a fathom or two of 
match. 1652-62 Hevlin Cosmogr. 11. (1682) 32 A Hotch- 
potch of all sorts of men. 1728 IVodrow Corr. (1843) III. 
371 A hotch-potch of errors. 1783 Lemon Eng. Etymot. 
rref. 4 The Eoglish language, which, say they, is only a 
hotch-potch, composed of all others. 1890 Huxley in 19M 
Cent. Nov. 761 That wonderful ethnological hotch-potch 
miscalled the Latin race. 

3. Eng. Law. « Hotchpot 2. 

1602 2nd Pt. Return fr. Parnass. iv. ii. is86 > If that 
fee-simple, and the fee taile be put together it is called 
hotch potch. 1646 Sir J. Temple Irish RebelL 9 note 
He assembled the whole Septs, and having put all their 
possessions together in hotch-potch, made a new partition 
among them, a 1656 Ussher Ann. vi. (1658) 189. 

Jig* .1838 Southev Lett. (1856) IV. 560 Throwing all the 
collections into hotch-potch, and tben re-arranging the 
materials according to the subjects. 

4. as adj. Like a hotchpotch or medley, confused. 

1599 Marston Sco. Vitlanie iff. ix. 219 What hotch- 
potch gibcridge doth the Poet bring? 1613 Purchas Pil- 
grimage (161 4) 87 Of those Drusian Robbers.. and of this 
hotch-potch Religion. 1769 E. Bancroft Guiana 287 The 
hotch-potch officinal compositions of pharmacy. 

Hence Ho'tch-potch v. trans., to make a hotch- 
potch of, to jumble up \ Ho'tchpotchly a., of the 
nature of a hotch-potch, confusedly mingled. 

1593 Nashe Ckrists T. (1613) 1 3= Scripture we hotch- 
potch together. 1596 — Saffron IValden 77 He can hotch- 
potch whole Decades vp of nothing. 1674 R. Godfrey Inj. 
ff Ab. Physic 181 Unmasked and singled from their hotch- 
pot chly adjuncts. 

Hot cockles. Obs. exc. Hist. [f. Hot a. + 
Cockle Isb? ; origin of the name unknown. 

(The F. hauies coquilUs, alleged by Skinner, is a figment.)] 

A rustic game in which one player lay face down- 
wards, or knelt down with his eyes covered, and 
being struck on the back by the others in turn, 
guessed who struck him. Also attrib. 

1580 StDNEV Arcadia n.(i629> 224 How shepheards spend 
their dayes, At blow point, hot cockles, or else at keeles. 
1676 ft I a rye ll Mr. Smirke 1 3 They . . leave men, as if it were 
at Hot-Cockles, to guesse blind-fold who it is that hit them. 
a 1708 H ick e ringill Wks. (1716) I. 368 Upon pretence of 
Hot-cockles sport, or a Christmas-game. 1714 Uav Sheph. 
Week Monday 99 As at Hot-cockles once I laid me down, 
And felt the weighty hand of many a clown. 1823 H. Rave- 
lin Lucubr. 303 Farmer Flamborough over his taokard.. 
and his daughters . . at hot-cockles upon the floor. 

fb. To sit upon hot cockles : to be very im- 
patient, to * sit on pins and needles \ Obs. rare. 

1607 Walkington Opt. Glass 90 He .. sits vpon hote 
cockles till it be blaz'd abroade. 

Hence (app.) f Hot-cockled a., ? resembling a 
game of hot-cockles, as involving the infliction of 
strokes or buffets. 

1549 Coverdale, etc Erasnu Par. Phil. 3 In case thronghe 
theyr earnest hoote cockled ghospellyng, they coulde haue 
hronghte vs in to more haynous displeasure. 

tHote. Obs. Forms: I hdt, 2-3 (4 north.) 
hat, 3-4 hot, 4-5 hote. [OE. hdt, also gehdl — 
OHG. gaheir, MHG. heir, ON. heit, f. stem hait- 
of haitan, OE. hdtan : see Hight vX\ A promise ; 
avow: =Hjght sb.* 2. 

c 950 Lindisf. Gosp. Luke xxiv. 49 Ic sendo hat fadores 
mines in iuih. c 1200 Ormin 1382a piss hat tatt wass Nata- 
naail Bihatenn and Filippe. £1250 Gen. $ Ex. 936 Abram 
leuede Sis hot in sped, a 1300 E. E. Psalter xlix. 14 
(Matz.) Velde til Heghestc bi hates. C1340 Cursor M. 
2349 (Fairf.) For bis hote [Colt, hight, Gdtt. hith, Trin. 
htheest] mi^t be na fabil. C1460 Tmvnetey Myst. vl 46 
Lord of heuen, that all wote, here to the I make a hote. 

Hote, obs. f. Hot, Oat: see also Higut vA 

Hoted (hrte-1, <?te*l), sb. [a. F. hbtel, later form 
of hostel (see Hostel sb. 1 ).] 

1. (In French use.) a. A large private residence, 
a town mansion. || b. A public official residence, 
Hotel de Ville, the mansion house of a maire, a 
town hall. H c. Hdtel-Dien, a hospital. 

1644 Evelvm Diary 4 F< b., Above all is the H6tel Dieu 
for men and women, near Notre Dame. 1684 tr. Taver- 
nier's Grd. Seignor's Serag. 36 (Stanf.) Ceremonies of 
their march from the Hotel, or great House of Perra. 1746 
in Acc. Fr. Sett Inn. N. Amer. 24 The Hotel Dieu, or 
hospital, of Quebec has two great halls. 1749 Chesterp. 
Lett. {1792) II. excix. 249, I hope I have domesticated you 
at his hotel there. 1768 Sterne Sent. Journ. (1778) II. 48 
{Versailles^, 1 bid Le Fleur. enquire for the Count's hotel. 
1827 Scott Chron. 0/ Canong. Introd. vi, She inhabited, 
when in Edinburgh . .one of those old hotels. 1849 Macau- 
lav Hist. Eng. iii. I. 356 A few great men still retained 
their hereditary hotels between the Strand and the river. 
1858 Hawthorhe Fr. Jrnls. (1883) 35 We stood a 

few moments on the steps of the Hdtel Dieu. 

f2. A Hostel in a university. Obs. 
1748 Salmon Comp. through Univ. 18 Hugh de Balsham 
. .purchased two Halls or Hotels near St. Peter's Chnrch. 

o. A house for the entertainment of strangers 
and travellers, an inn ; esp. one that is, or claims 
to be, of a superior kind. 
1765 Smollett Trav. xxxix. (1766) II. 235 The expence 
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of living at an hotel is enormous. 1775 Ash, Hostel, an 
inn, an hotel. 1776 R. King in Life <y Corr. (1894^ I- 20 
By a Gentlemen who lately came out of Boston I was 
informed that they have two bake houses constantly em- 
ployed in baking for their hotels. 1783 Let. in H. Arnot 
Hist. Edinburgh App. 512 In 1763 there was no such 
place as an Hotel : the word indeed was not known, or 
only intelligible to French scholars. 1806-7 J* Beres* 
ford Miseries Hum. Life (1826) xiv. i, Groping your 
way to the inn— (I beg pardon— hotel). 1817 Walker, 
Hostel, Hotel, a genteef inn : this word is now universally 
pronounced and written without the s. 1834 Medwin 
A ngler in Wales II. 118, 1.. returned slowly . . to my hotel. 
4. attrib. and Comb, 

1837 Ht. Martineau Soc. Amer. III. 89 The celerity at 
hotel-tables is remarkable. 1858 Hawthorne Fr. «$• It. 
jrnls. (1872) I. 47 A crowd of cab-drivers, hotel-runners, 
and commissionaires. 1875 Knight Diet. Meek. (U.S.), 
Hotel-car, one arranged for affording meals to passengers 
on board while on a journey. 

Hence Hotel v., to put up or lodge at an hotel 
{intr. and trans. ; also to hotel it). Hotelhood, 
the state of an hotel. Hote lify, Kote lise vbs., 
trans, to make into, or like, an hotel ; also intr. 
for pass. Hotelless a. f without an hotel. Hotel- 
lish a., like an hotel. Hote'Iward adv., towards 
the hotel. (All more or less nence-wds.) 

1883 Burton & Cameron Gold Coast I. ii. 49, I was 
*hotelled at the 4 Royal Edinburgh'. 1894 Howells in 
Cosmopolitan XVII. 52 We tried hotclling it. 1834 
Blackw. Mag. XXXV. 178 It was, for lack of a better 
word, to coin one, *hotelified. 1886 H. Merivalk in Tent- 
pie Bar Mag. LXXVI. 551 A fine old palace of the kind 
which *hotelize so well. 1891 Sat. Rev. 29 Aug. 244/2 Most 
of the smaller towns were *hotelless. i8$x Newland The 
Erne 252 Rooms, .of a towny and *hotelhsh character. 

t Ho'ten,///. a. Obs. [pa. pple. of High™. 1 , 
q.v.] Promised. 

c 1*50 Gen. <$• Ex. 2508 He sal 3U leden . . HeSen to 3at 
hotene lond. 

Ho t-foot, adv. Also 6 Sc. hait-fute. [f. 
Hot a. + Foot sb. See also Foot-hot.] With 
eager or rapid pace ; in hot haste ; hastily. 

a 1300 Body <$• Sou/ In Map's Poems (Camden) 339 3 wan 
tho fendes hot fot come to fette me away. 1536 Bellen- 
den Cron. Scot. (1821) II. 139 King Atbelstancfollowit, 
hait-fute, on the Pichtis. 1647 Trapp Comm. Matt. vi. 12 
An eviheonscience. .follows him up.. like a blood-bound, 
hot foot. i8«7 Sir J. Barrington Pers. Sketches I. 154 
If your honour's in a hurry, I can run on hot-foot and tell 
the squire your honour's galloping after me. 1893 Steven- 
son Catriona 4 To go to him hot-foot from Appin's agent. 

Hot-head, hothead (h^t,hed). A hot- 
headed person : see next, 2. 

1660 Lauderda/e Papers (Camden) I. 57 Which will 
daunt the rest of the hottheads. 1895 Besant Westminster 
vii. 177 Certain English sailors— young hotheads. 

Hot-headed (hpt,he:ded), a. 

1. Having a hot head (in lit. sense) ; in quot. 
1 71 2, having the head heated, as with liquor, rare. 

a 1693 Aubrey Lives, Harvey (1898) I. 301 He was hott- 
headed, and his thoughts working would many times keepe 
bim from sleepinge. 1712 E. Cooke Voy. S. Sea 77 The 
women do not dance till they are a little hot-headed. 

2. Jig. Of an unduly excitable nature or tem- 
perament ; impetuous, headstrong, fiery, rash. 

1641 Miltom Refortn. 1. (1851) 20 The blasphemous 
Jesuits presumM. .to give their judgement of S. Paul, as of 
a hot headed person. 1688 Ld. Delamer Whs. (1694) 17 
A hot-headed or rash action. 1771 Smollett Humph. CI. 
12 June, The hot-headed boy is more than ever incensed 
against Wilson. 1887 Spectator 26 Mar. 413/2 Too hot- 
headed and violent for a diplomatist. 

Hence Hot-hea dedly adv. , Hot-hea dedness. 

187a Black Adv. Phaeton xxvi, The hothead cdness. .of 
boys in love. 1895 Forum (N.Y.) Jan. 524 Some isolated . . 
workmen . .did throw themselves hot-headedly into the fray. 

Hot-house, hothouse (h^ thmis), sb. 

+ 1. A bathing-house with hot baths, vapour- 
baths, etc. ; = Bagnio i. Obs. 

151 1 Churche of yvell Men A iv, Bordelles, tauemes, 
sellers, and note houses dissolute, there as is commytted so 
many horryble synnes. 1544 PHAEa Regim. Lyfe {1560) C vj, 
The pacient must . . sweate in baths, or whote nouses. 155a 
Huloet s. v. Annoyntyng, A place nighe unto a hotte house, 
or stewsse wherin men he annoy nted. 1625 Hart Anat. 
Ur. 1. ii. 15 The .. sweate that was rubbed off the bodie in 
the hotehouses. 1664-5 Pepys Diary 21 Feb., M y Wife busy 
in going.. to a hot-house to bathe herself. 1759 Johnson 
Idler No. 61 r 6 He could shiver in a hothouse. 

1 2. A brothel. (Cf. Bagnio 3, Stew.) Obs. 

1511 [see 1]. 1602 ind Pt. Return fr. Parnass. 1. ii. 257 
Hee cannot swagger it well in a Tauerne, nor dominere in 
a hot house. 1603 Shaks. Mens, for M. 11. i. 66 Now shee 
professes a hot-bouse ; which, I thinke is a very ill house too. 
1699 Garth Dispens. 11. 22 A Hot-bouse he prefers to Julia's 
Charms. 

3. A structure, usually with glass roof and sides, 
kept artificially heated for the growth of plants 
belonging naturally to warmer climates, or of native 
flowers and fruits out of season. 

1749 Laoy Luxborough Lett, to Shenstotie 29 Aug., A 
Menagerie ; aud as well as I love pine-apples, would prefer 
it to a hot-house. 1838 Lytton Alice 11. v, The hothouses 
yielded their early strawberries. 

attrib. 1771 W. Malcolm {title) A Catalogue of Hot- 
house and Greenhouse Plants. 1836 Lett. fr. Madras 
(1843) 26 English hot-house flowers, growing wild. 1882 
Printing Times 15 Feb. 27/1 Hothouse forcing by the aid of 
outside subsidies.* 1889 J. K. Jerome Three Men in Boat 
84 Hot-bouse grapes. 



b. fig. (Cf. Hotbed 2.) 

1802-12 Bentham Ration. Judic. Evid. (1827) V. 121 The 
technical system is a hot-house of mendacity. 181 1 Byron 
Farew. Malta 46 Thou little military hothouse 1 1851 
Robertson Serm. Ser. it. x. (1864) 135 Men nurtured in the 
hothouse of religious advantages. 

4. A heated chamber or building for drying some- 
thing. 

1555 Eoen Decades 259 Theyr corne and other grayne . . 
doo seldome waxe rype on the ground by reason wherof 
they are sumtimes inforced to rype and dry them in theyr 
stooues and hottes bouses. 1585 T. Washington tr. 
Nicholay's Voy. 11. xxi. 58 A furnace like unto the hotte 
houses of Germanye serving too drye the shyrtes and other 
Hnnen. 1674-91 Ray N. C. Words, Making Salt 207 The 
Hot- House where tbey set their Salt to dry. 1875 Knight 
Diet. Mech., Hot-house. 1. {Pottery^ A room where strong 
heat completes the drying of green ware, previously to., 
firing in a kiln. 

f 5. Among the North American Indians, a sepa- 
rate hut kept heated for winter residence. Obs. 

1765 H. Timber lake Mem. 35, I retird to Kanagatucko's 
hot-house. Note. This Hot-house is a little but joined to 
the house, in which a fire is continually kept. 1791 W. Bar- 
tram Carolina 367 Each . . habitation has besides a httle 
conical house, covered with dirt, which is called the winter . 
or hot-house, 

6. In West Indies, A hospital. 

1828 Life Planter Jamaica 49 He went to the hot-house 
or hospital. Ibid. 153 Several of the negroes complained 
of sickness, and in consequence were sent to the hot-house. 

Hence Ho'thouse v. trans. , to place or cultivate 
in a hothouse. Also fig. 

1833 Fonblanque Eng. under 7 Admittist. (1837) II. 355 
Hot-housing and the manure of Mammon. 1892 Standard 
23 Dec. 2/2 Every trivial incident .. bad been hot-housed, 
gloated over, .and treated as a dainty dish. 1898 A tlantic 
Monthly Apr. 464 No fretful orchid hot-housed from the 
dew, But bale and bardy as the highland heather. 

II Hoti (hp-ti). PI. hoties (h^-tiz). Obs. [Gr. 
on conj., that, because.] a. A statement intro- 
duced by 1 because *, or the fact denoted by such 
a statement ; a cause, reason (-Dioti) ; a piece 
of reasoning or inference, b. A statement intro- 
duced by 'that'; an assertion, or fact asserted 
(opp. to Dioti). 

1638-48 G. Daniel Eclog v. 44 T insert our Interests, or 
wand'ring be In Selfe -borne Hoti'es, from the Historic 
C1645 Howell Lett. III. iii. (1655) 5 Poor sciolists who 
scarce know the Hoties of things. 1646 Sir T. Browne 
Pseud. Ep. 1. viii. 34 Unto bim that destreth Hoties, or to 
replenish his head with varieties. 1656 Blount Glossogr., 
Hoti and Dioti (Gr.) two terms used in Logick . . the one the 
thing it self, and the otber the cause or reason of it. 1734 
Watts Reliq. Juv. (1789) 79 He. .shewed the Hoti and the 
Dioti (i. e. that it was so, and why it was so). 

Hoting, var. flighting: see Hight v. 1 

Hotly (h^'tli), adv. Forms: see Hot a. [f. 
Hot a. + -LY 5 *.] In a hot manner or degree. 

1. With great heat, at a high temperature ; so as 
to be * hot * or pungent. 

1592 Shaks. Ven. <fr Ad. 178 The shadow had forsook them, 
And Titan . . With burning eye did hotly overlook them. 
Ibid. 332 An oven that is stopp'd . . Burneth more hotly. 
1809 Pinknev Trav. France 8 Gingerbread nuts.. hotly 
spiced. 1871 R. Ellis Catullus lxiv. 93 Flame blazed hotly 
within her, in all her marrow abiding. 

2. fig. With ' heat ' or fervour ; ardently, fervently, 
eagerly, passionately, keenly ; angrily, excitedly. 

1525 Lo. Berners Froiss. II. xxxiv. 101 They wolde hiiue 
you hotely to sette on your enemyes. 1346 J. Heywooo 
Prov. (1867) 74 Louyng hir..As whotly as euer. 1607 
Rowlands Diog. Lanth. 32 They hotly fell to wordes, And 
out in choller brake. 1727 De Foe Syst. Magic 1. iii. (1840) 
85 If he .. was . . so hotly pursued, he should certainly be 
discovered. 1874 Green Short Hist. iii. § 7. 148 The King 
hotly retorted that he was bound by no promise to a false 
traitor. 1876 Swinburne Erechth. 1276 Whom his own 
crime tracks hotlier than a hound. 

Hotnesa (hfrtnes). [f. as prec. + -kess.] The 
quality or state of being hot ; heat. 

1530 Palsgr. 232/r Hotenesse, chalevr. 1586 Bright 
Melanch. i. 2 The bloud.. which by . .immoderate hotenesse 
. . surchargeth the bodie. 1650 Bulwer Anthropomet. 235 
The hotnesse of the Country. 1852 M. Arnold Empedocles 
n, The day in his hotness. Mod. The hotness of the pepper. 
The hotness of his temper contrasts remarkably with the 
coolness of his judgement. 

H<rt-pot, hot pot. 

1. A hot drink composed of ale and spirits, or ale 
sweetened and spiced, local. 

a 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Creiv, Hot Pot, Ale and Brandy 
boyled together, c 1730 Royal Remarks 49 All of them in 
a loving Way, over a Hot Pot. 1825 Brockett, Hot-Pot, 
warmed ale with spirit in it. 1855 Robinson Whitby Gloss., 
Ileeat pots, pots of hot ale sweetened and spiced, with which 
the friends of a bridal party meet them on the road from 
church after the marriage ceremony. 

2. Adish composed of mutton orbcef with potatoes, 
or potatoes and onions, cooked in an oven in an eaith- 
enware pot with a tight-fitting cover. Also atlrib. 

1854 Mrs. Gaskell Norths S. xlii, Master, there's hot-pot 
for dinner to-dRy. 1855 Thackeray Nctvcomcs I. xvi. 160 
The Colonel . . was great at making hash mutton, hot-pot, 
curry and pillau. 1889 Daily News 26 Dec. 2 7 Yesterday 
over 30,000 poor people in Liverpool, were provided with 
'hot pot* dinners .. Each 'hot pot' weighed ten pounds. 
There were used 13,000 lbs. of beef, 15 tons of potatoes, and 
a ton and a half of onions. 

Hot-preSS 9 sb. A contrivance for pressing paper 
or cloth between glazed boards and hot metal plates, 



to make the surface smooth and glossy. Also attrib. 
—hoi-pressed. 

1631 T. Powell Tom All Trades 163 Hot Presses for 
Cloth. 1712 H. Nevill in Phi/. Trans. XXVI 11. 253 He 
wanting a flat Stone to make him a Hot-press (for so they 
do, who want an Iron Plate to Press their Cloth on). 1798 
T. Jepperson in Harper's Mag. (1885) Mar. 542/2 A hot- 
press bible. 1821 Byron Juan iv. cix, A ball-room bard, 
a foolscap, hot-press darling. 1875 Knight Diet. Mech.. 
HoUpress, a means of calendering and smoothing paper by 
subjecting it to pressure between glazed boards ; a hot iron 
plate is placed at every 20 sheets or so, to heRt the pile. 

Hot-preSS, v. trans. To subject to pressure in 
a hot- press ; to make (paper or cloth) smooth and 
glossy by pressure between hot plates. Usually in 
pa. pple. (ppl. adj.) hot-pressed, or vbl. sb. hot- 
pressing. 

\74$De Foe's Eng. Tradesman xx. (1841) 1. 193 Every false 
gloss put upon our woollen manufactures by hotpressin*, 
folding, dressing [etc.]. 1794 Mathias Purs. Lit. (1798) 
223 In one glaz'd glare tracts, sermons, pamphlets vie, And 
hot-press'd nonsense claims a dignity. 1859 F. A. Griffiths 
ArtiL Man. (1862) 191 The serge is to be . .hot-pressed. 1874 
R. Tvrwhitt Sketch. Ctub 17, I wish you would all use 
hot-pressed paper. 

Hot-presser. One whose occupation is the 
hot-pressing of paper or cloth. Also^. 

1646 Jenkyn Remora 24 A few strict, precise legalists., 
hot-pressers of uniformity. 1706 Lond. Gaz. No. 4292/4 
'Ibomas Freeman, of London, Hot-presser. 1886 Pa// 
Ma// G. 3 June 12/1 To take the work direct from the 
manufacturer . . deducting only from his price the cost of 
foreman, hot-presser, and hire of the distributing room. 

Ho*t- Short, a. [f. Hot a. + short f after the 
earlier Red-short : cf. also Cold-short.] Of iron : 
Brittle in its hot state ; opp. to cold-short. 

1798 D. Mushet io Phil. Mag. II. 160 Hot short iron is 
possessed of an extreme degree of fusibility. 1875 Ure's 
Diet. Arts II. 956 The tendency of the [sulphur] is to make 
the metal what is called * hot short \ so tbat it cannot be 
worked while hot under tbe hammer. 1877 M. Reynolds 
Locom. Engine Driving iv. (ed. 5) *3° Cracks on the edges 
of bars, sign of hot-short iron. 

t Ho't-sliot. Obs. [See Shot sb.] 

1. One who shoots (with a fire-arm) 1 hotly ' or 
eagerly ; a reckless or hot-headed fellow. 

1604 Miooleton Father Hubburd's T. Wks. (Bullen) 
VIII. 90 To the wars I betook me, ranked myself amongst 
desperate hot shots. 1609 Ev. Woman in Hum. v. i. in 
Bullen O. PI. IV, He railes against women like a whot- 
shot. c 1626 Dick of Devon. 1. iii. Ibid. II, A company of 
hott shotts are abroad. 1665 Cotton Poet. Wks. (1765) 110 
Straight to the Wharf repairs the Hot-shot. 

2. (Also hot-shoot^) See quots. 

1673 Ray Journ. Low C. 58 They use also for Fewel 
a sort of round Balls made of Clay mixed with a certain 
proportion of coal . . which they call Hotsbots. 1727-41 
Chambers Cyc/., Hot-Shoots, or Hovilses, a sort of factitious 
or compound fuel, made of a tbird part of any coal, .mixed 
with two thirds of loam. 

Hota-potch, obs. form of Hotchpotch. 
Hotspur (V-tspm). 

1. One whose spur is hot with impetuous or con- 
stant riding ; hence, one who spurs or pushes on 
recklessly; a heady or rash person. (First occurring, 
and best known, as surname of Sir Henry Percy, 
son of the Earl of Northumberland, who fell in the 
rebellion against Henry IV, in 1403.) 

1460 Capcrave Chron. (Rolls) 243 Herry Percy the yonger, 
whom the Scottis clepid Herry Hatspore. 1586 J. Hooker 
Girald. Irel. in f/olinshed II. 97/2 He was .. in matters of 
importance an headlong hotspur. 1596 Shaks. i Hen. IV , 
v. ii. 19 A haire-brain'd Hotspurre, gouern'd by a Spleene. 
1600 Holland Livy xxxvi. vi. 922 Some hot-spurres. .gave 
councell to goe against them with all their forces. 17*6 
De Foe Hist. Devil (1822) 287 As we say of some hot-spurs 
who ride post, tbey whip the post boy. Daily Aeivs 

19 Apr. 5/5 The • Vossiscbe Zeitung '..says : 'Perhaps tbis 
sudden coolness on the part of England gives certain Hot- 
spurs in our own Fatherland something to think about . 

f 2. Name for a very early kind of pea : also 
hotspur-pease. (Cf. Hasting B. i.) Obs. 

a 1700 B. E. Did. Cant. Crew, Hot Spur,, .also early or 
forward Peas. 1707 Lond. Gaz. No. 4357/4 To be sold . . 
Rogue- Pease, and Hotspur - Pease. 1707-n Mortimer 
Husb. (J.\ The hotspur is the speediest of any in growth. 

3. attrib. or adj. Fiery-spirited, hasty, rash. 
1596 Spenser F. Q. iv. i. 3 5 The hot-spurre youth so 

scorning to be crost. 0618 [see Horse-racer]. 1600 
Hickeringill Jamaica (1661) 71 A wary plodding rabius 
signifying more then a hot Spur Marccllus. 1883 Harpers 
Mag. Feb. 425/1 After the union of the States, .the political 
conduct of South Carolina was so imperious . . that she was 
not uncommonly known as the ' Hotspur State . 

So Hot-epurred (h^tspwd) «.« 3- 

1504 Nashe Unfort. Trav. 60 Such a hotspurd plague as 
hathnot bin heard of. 1683 Chalkhill Thealma $ CI. 41 
(N.) A hot-spurr'd youth height Hylas. 

Hott(e, obs. forms of Hot. 

Hotte. Obs. (14th c.) Of uncertain meaning. 

(Although the sense is obscure, it is prob. the same word 
as Hot^.i 'panier, creel'. The suggestion that it is a 
variant of Htrris, from the history of that word,inadmissible.) 

c 1300 Laug toffs Chron. (Rolls) 1 1. 236 Skaterd be the 
Scottes, Hoderd in thar hotte?, Never thay ne the [in R. 
Brunne (1810) 273 For scatred er Scottes, & hodred in 
per hottes. neuer bei ne the], c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. 
(1810) 282 pou scabbed Scotte, bi nek, bi hotte, be deuelle it 
breke, It salle be hard to here Edward, agcyn be speke. 

Hottentot (hfvt'ntpt). Also 7 hatten-tote, 
hottantot : see also Hodmandod 2. [a. Du. 
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Hottentot ^also Ottentot, Hottentoo, Riebeck's Jour- 
nal, Jan. 1652) ; according to Dapper, Bcschry- 
vingh der Afrikansche Gewesten, 1670, a word 
meaning ' btutlercr * or * stammerer applied to the 
people in question on account of their clacking 
speech: see Trans. Phi hi. Soc. 1866,6-25.] 

1. A member of a native South African race of 
low stature and dark yellowish-brown complexion, 
who formerly occupied the region near the Cape of 
Good Hope. 

Tribes of substantially identical race still survive in Nam- 
aqualand. 

1677 Sia^T. Herbert Trav. 17 While these Hatten* 
totes were in our company. 1697 Dampier Voy. (1729) I. 
536 The word Jlottau tot.. is the Name by which they call 
to one another.. as if every one of them had this for his 
Name. 1715 Burnet Hist. Ref. III. lntrod. 18 Would 
these Men reduce us to be a Sort of Hottentots ? 1766 
Wesley Wks. (1872) 111. 253, I found her as ignorant of the 
nature of religion as an Hottentot. 1886 Marq. Salisbury 
Sp. j 5 May, Yon would not confide free representative 
institutions to the Hottentots, for instance. 1897 Bryce S. 
Africa. 76 The second native race was that which the 
Dutch called Hottentot, Ibid. 78 In the settled parts of 
the Colony, the Hottentot.. has vanished more completely 
than has the Red Indian from the Atlantic States of North 
America. 

b. trans/. A person of inferior intellect or cul- 
ture ; one degraded in the scale of civilization, or 
ignorant of the usages of civilized society. 

1726 Amherst Terrx Fit. xxxv. 190 Surprized. .to find 
a place, which he had heard so much renown 'd for learning, 
fill'd with such grey-beaded novices and reverend botten- 
tots. 1 75 j Chesterf. Lett, to Son 28 Feb., The utmost I 
can do for him, is to consider htm n respectable Hottentot. 
1763 Brit. Mar. July 338/2 England, .yet abounded greatly 
with such kinds of Hottentots. 

2. attrib. or as adj. Of or belonging to this race. 
1 718 Entertainer No. 28. 187 The Spiritual is redue'd 

to a Hottentot Way of Government 1731 Meoley Kol- 
beiis Cape G. Hope I. 81 The Hottentot stammering 
or clashiog of the tongue in speaking. 1836 Penny Cycl. 
VI. 257/x The latter [the Koranna Hottentots] are one of 
the few Hottentot tribes that have retained their inde- 
pendence. 1846 Mrs. Gore Eng. Char. (1852) 104 In what 
Hottentot ignorance these poor creatures are at present 
reared. 1865 Watermeyer in Trans, Philol. Soc. (1866) 
17 The Hottentot national name is 'Khoikboip', plural 
' Khoikhoin ' and is still in use among the Namaquas. 1897 
Bryce 5". Africa 77 From unions between Hottentot women 
and the Dutch sprang the mixed race whom the Dutch call 
Bastards and the English Griquas. 

3. Special comb. : chiefly names of South African 
plants: Hottentot(*a) bread, Testttdinaria ele- 
phant ifes ; formerly, also, the root of Richardia 
(Calla) sethiopica; Hottentot cherry, Cassine 
manrocenia ; Hottentot fig, Mcscmbryanthc- 
mum edule ; Hottentot's head, Stangcria para- 
doxal a cycad with a thick trunk like a turnip ; 
fHottentot pie, a kind of meat pie (see Mrs. 
Raffald Eng. Housekpr. (1778) 154); Hottentot 
rioe : see quot. ; Hottentot's tea, Helichrysnvi 
serpyllifolium. 

1731 Medley Kolben's Cape G. Hope 11. 223 The root of 
the Arum.. is ordinarily call'd ^Hottentot-Bread. They 
boil out its acrimony in two or three fresh waters, and then 
dry it in the sun. 1858 Hogc Vex. Kingd. 7x8 The root- 
stock of Tcstudinaria elephantipes, called Elephant's 
Foot or Hottentot's Bread, forms a large, fleshy mass 
covered with a rough and cracked bark. 1818 Tooo cites 
Chambers for *Hottentot Cherry. 1880 S. Africa (ed. 3*, 
Hottentot Cherryjs the fruit of Maurocenia Cafensis .. 
a shrub growing in the ravines of Table Mountain. 1731 
Meoley KolbetCs Cape G. Hope I. 141 Some women go 
into the field to gather the stalks of what they call Hot- 
tentot-figs. 1882 Garden 4 Feb. 75/3 The Hottentot Fig. . 
sometimes used as a substitute for Spinach. 1884 Miller 
Plantn., *Hottentot's-head, Stangeria paradoxa. 1775 
M assos in Phit. Trans. LXVI. 315 They also eat the eggs 
of a large species of ant. They are commonly called *Hot- 
tentot's rice. 

Hence Ho'ttentot v. intr., to become, or live as, 
a Hottentot ; Hottentote-ae, the speech of the 
Hottentots; Hottentotio, Ho'ttentotish adjs., 
of, pertaining, or relating to Hottentots, or to races 
in a similar condition ; after the manner of a Hot- 
tentot. Ho-ttentotlam, a practice characteristic 
of Hottenots, a species of stammering. 

1787 Mar. Edgeworth Leonora (1833) 172 It is lost 
labour to civilize him, for sootier or later he will *hottcntot 
again. 1873 F. Hall Mod. Eng. 39 They might as well 
address Roger in * Hottentotese or Kamschadalian. 1884 
I. Taylor in Academy 26 Jan. 63 1 [A method of explain- 
ing myths, whichl may be provisionally designated as the 
"Hottentotic heresy. Ibid. 16 Feb. 115/3 Interpreted by 
the Hottentotic process. 1795 in Polwhele Trout. <y Recoil. 
(1826) 11. 427 The survey of a *Hottentottish pilchard 
cellar. i8t7 Coleridge Own Times (1850) III. 957 Some 
Hottentots were converted from *Hottentotism through 
the pious labours of the Missionary Society. 1871 Tylok 
Prim. Culture I. v. 156 The term Hottentotism has been 
thence adopted as a medical description of one of the 
varieties of stammering. * 

Hotter (hjrtw), v. Sc. and north, dial. Also 
hatter, hutter. [Has an iterative ending as in 
batter y totter, stagger ; perh. related to MDn. hotlen, 
in Flemish also kotteren to shake np ; also hotten 
to cluster or ran together, to coagulate, as milk.] 

1. intr. To move up and down with vibration ; to 



clatter ; to shake, tremble, as water in boiling, or 
a person in rage, fear. etc. 

1813 W. Beattie Tales 5 (Jam.) Twa pots..Forby ane 
bott'rin* in the crook. 1854 Dickens Hard T. 1. xi, Haply, 
but for her, 1 should ha' gone hottering mad. 1857 J. Scholes 
Jaunt to see Queen 28 Lane. Gloss. > H00 wur fayr hotterin' 
w i' vexasbun. 

2. To move along with vertical vibration as over 
a rough surface ; to run totteringlv. 

1796 W. Marshall Yorksh. (ed. 2) Gloss. (£. D. S.}, 
Hotter, to shake; as a carriage on a rough stoney road. 
1804 Tarras Poems 73 (Jam.) Tho* age now gars me 
hotter. 1805 J. Nicol Poems II. 102 (Jam.) 'Twas a muir* 
hen, an' monie a pout Was rinnin, hotterin round about. 
1880 Gordon Bk. Citron. Keitk 148 The primitive mill 
hottered away at the rate of six bolls of meal ground in 
a week. 

3. a. To make a clattering noise; to rattle, 
b. To speak unsteadily or stammeringly. 

a 1823 Baronne d Gairtly vii. in A. Laing Thistle Scotl. 
13 Athwart the lyft the thun'er rair'd, YYY awfu* bottrin 
din. 1828 Craven Dial., H utter, to speak confusedly. 

4. To cluster in a confused mass, to swarm. 

1808-18 Jamiesox, To hotter ; to crowd together, expres- 
sive of individual motion. 1891 Mrs. Walford Mischief 
of Monica xxxii. If we had been, .buttering over the fire in 
that wretched little Albion Street on this Christmas Eve 1 

Hotter, sb. Sc. and north, dial. Also hatter, 
[f. prec. vb.] a. Vibratory or shaky motion as 
over a rough road ; vertical shaking, b. The 
confused motion of a crowd or swarm of small 
things. C. A large number of things crowded irregu- 
larly together ; a clustered mass or heap. 

1825-80 in Jamieson. 1836 J. Struthers Dychtnmil 11. 
448 Ah me t a perfect hotter. 1871 W. Alexander Johtmy 
j Gibb xliiL (1873) 241 I've stan't mony a roch hotter afore 
noo i* the wye o' duty, as ye ken brawly, Meg. 

Hence Hottery uneven so as tocause vibration. 

1796 W. Marshall Yorksh. (ed. 2) Gloss. (E. D. S.>, 
I Hottery } rough, as a road. 1876 Whitby Gloss, s. v., c A 
j hottery journey *, said of a course over uneven tracks. 

f Hottie-tottie. Obs. Variant of Hqddy-doddy. 

c 1580 J. Jeffere Bugbears^ tiL ii. in Archiv Stud. Neu. 
Spr. (1897), Though the hottie-tuttie be old, yet he wooeth 
a yoong wyfe. 

( Hottisb. (lylij), tf* [f- Hot a. + -ish.] Some- 

I what hot, rather hot. 

1593 Q- Eliz. tr. Boeth. m. met x. 65 Or Indian dwelling 
nire to hottiscbe Circle. 1870 H. Smart Race for Wife 
iii. It will be a bottish Monday for some of them. 

Hot water. 

1. Water at a high temperature, either naturally 
as in a hot spring, or artificially heated for cookery, 
washing, or other purposes. 

C1400 Lanfranfs Cimrg. 42 Hoot watir, bou? it as wage 
akbe, to be prickynge of a senewe is most greuaunce. c 1430 
Tivo Cookery-bks. 24 Setbe hem in hot water. 1613 Pur- 
■ chas Pilgrimage (1614) 524 A certaine herb called Cnia, of 
j which tbey . .dnnke with hot water. 1858 Laroner Hand-bk. 
I Nat. Phil., Hydrost. etc 277 If cold water be poured into 
j a vessel.. and hot water be carefully poured over it.. the 
! hot water will float on the cold. 

attrib. 1825 J. Nicholson Ope rat. Mechanic 171 The hot- 
water cistern. 1897 Allbutt Syst. Med. III. 331 A hot-water 
1 bottle . . placed at his feet. Mod. The hot-water-pipes have 
burst. 

f2. Hot waters : ardent spirits, spiritnons liquors. 

1643 Let. 28 Oct. in Clarendon Hist. Reb. vn. § 351 
I Selling hot Waters. 1660-86 Ord. Chas. II, in Honseh. 
\ Ord. ( 1 790) 352 Tents, boothes . . employed for tipling-houses ; 
selliDg or takeing tobacco, hott waters [etc.]. 

5. J^g. (from i.) A slate of ferment, trouble, or 
great discomfort ; a 1 scrape \ colloq. 

1537 Papers XI. 100 (P.R.O.) If they be to be had, I 
\v illnave of them, or it shall cost me hot water. 1765 in Priv. 
Lett. Ld. Malmesbury (1870) 1 . 125 We are kept, to use the 
modern phrase, in hot water. 1840 R. H. Dana Bef. Mast 
xiii. 32 This poor fellow was always getting into hot water. 
1857 Kincsley T100 Y. Ago i, In everlasting hot water, 
as the most incorrigible scapegrace for ten miles round. 

j Hot well, hot- well. 

1. A spring of naturally hot water, a hot spring. 

c m°o Maundev. (Roxh.) xiv. 64 pe cite of Phenice, whare 
i er hate welles and hate hathcz. 175a Canton in Phil. 
Trans. LVII. 203 The hot-well near Bristol, the water of 
which raised the thermometer to 76 0 . 1793 J. Nott (title) 
A treatise on the Hot-Well Waters, near Bristol. 

2. A reservoir in a condensing steam-engine, into 
which the healed water passes from the condenser, 
and from which it is drawn to supply the boiler. 

1766 Spec if. Barbers Patent No. 865. 3 The water hastens 
; through the sinking clack into the trunk or hot well. 1827 
: Fa«ey Steam Eng. 354 The hot well . . is a part of the con- 
densing cistern.. for the reception of the hot water which 
is discharged by the air-pump. 

Hotys, obs. form of Oats. 

Hou : see Houve, How, Howe. Houce, obs. 
f. House sb2 Houch, Sc. f. Hough. Houche, 
obs. f. Hutch. 

Houchin (hanMjin). local. An owl : cf. Hob- 
howchin. 

J744-50 W. Ellis Mod. Husbandm. V. u. toi lo our 
I Church steeple, .a Nest of Houchin's Eggs, to the Number 

of two large whitish ones, has been found. 
I Houck, var. honk, howk, Holk v., to die. 

x68x in Archaed. sE liana XIX. 211 He was houcking for 
coales. 

Houd, rare obs. f. Hood. Houdah : see 
1 Howdah. Houdge, obs. f. Huge. Houdle: 



see Huddle. Houe, obs. f. Hoe, Hove, var. 
How sb. 2 Houene, obs. f. Heaves, Oven. 
Houff: see Hove, Howff. Hougat(o: see 
Howgate. Houge, -Iy, obs. (T. Huge, Hugelt. 
Hough. (ty>k), sb. Forms : 4-5 0.03, hou}, 5 
howh, howgh, how, 5-7 hogh, 6-7 houghe, 
5- hough ; see also Hock sb.~ ; Sc. 5-6 hoch, 
houch, 6- howch ; //. 6 ho wis, 6- howes : see 
also Houx. [Known from 14th c. as kofr kouj. 
In Scotland still pronounced (hox, hox w ,/; pi. also 
(houz) ; in some parts of England the local pro- 
nunciation appears to be (h/?f, h»f, hou, or ho*). 
The now usual (hfk) appears to be an anglicizing 
of hoch (hox) : cf« fah, lough, shough. lis general 
prevalence appears to have given origin to the 
parallel spelling hock: see Hock sb.- Evidently 
identical with OE. hdh, Ho sbA, ' heel ' ; as to dim- 
cullies of sense and phonology, see Note below.] 

1. The joint in the hind leg of a quadruped be- 
tween the tibia and the metatarsus or cannon-bone, 
the angle of which points backward j the hock. 

(This joint, though elevated high in the leg of ruminants 
and perissodactyls, is homogenetic with the human heel and 
ankle, the cannon-bone being the homogen of the bones of 
the instep in man.) 

13. . Gaw. «$• Or. Knt. 1357 l?ay..henged benne B[ylber bi 
ho^es of be fourchez. 1450-70 Golagros Gaiv. 674 Thair 
hors vith thair hochis sic harmis couth hint. % 1486 Bk. St. 
A Ibans E viij a, She [the hare] hurcles vppon hir houghis ay. 
1587 Mascall Govt. Cattle (1600) 228 Put a small cord 
about the houghs of both the lambs fecte. 1506 Dalrymple 
tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. 1. 99 The horses in lyke maner thay 
vse to bow thair hochis and to pase throuch mony partes. 
a 1605 Polwart Fly ting iv. Montgomerie 704 Thpn puts the 
spauen in the forder spauld, That vses in the hinder hogh 
to bee. 1607 Topsell Fonrf. Beasts (1658) 309 Griefs in the 
shoulders, legs, hips, houghes, joynts and hoofs, causing the 
Horse most commonly to halt 1611 Bible 2 Esdras xv. 36 
Doung of men vnto the camels hongh. 1646 Sir T. Browne 
Pseud. Ep. 111. i. 106 The hough or suffraginous flexure 
behinde. 1796 W. Marshall Yorksh. (ed. 2) Gloss. (E D S.), 
Hoff, the bough, hock, gambrel, or hind-knee. 18x6 Scott 
Old 3 fort, xvii, Wae betide ye 1. .and cut the boughs of the 
creature whase fleetness ye trust in ! 1822 \V. T. Napier 
Pract. Store farm. 139 The quarters long and full with the 
mutton quite down to the hough. 

2. The hollow part behind the knee-joint in man ; 
the adjacent back part of the thigh. Chiefly Sc. 

J508 Dunbar Fly ting w. Kennedu 190 Hiscair is all to 
clenge thy cab roch howis. 1513 Douglas sEneis ix. xii 82 
Of quham the howchys bath he smate in twa. t a 1550 
Christis Kirke Gr. xix, Syn traytourlie behind his back 
They hewtt him on the nowiss Behind [rimes mowis, 
powis, bowis]. «§So Lynoesay Sqr. Meldrum 1347 And 
hackit on bis hochis and theis. i6o9;Hollano A mm. Mar. 
celL xxyi. xL 208 The hindmost resting upon their houghes 
j or hammes, made a shew of an arched buildiog. 1681 Colyil 
Whigs Supptic. (1751) 52 After a pause ana a cough. And 
sundry clawings of bis hough. 1818 Scott Hrt. Midi, x, 
That ony ane. .should ever daur to crook a hough. 182a — 
Nigel v, Clap your mule between your houghs and god-den 
with you. 

3. A joint of beef, venison, etc., consisting of the 
part extending from the hough (sense 1) some distance 
up the leg : also technically called 1 leg * of beef; 
it corresponds to the knuckle of veal, the knuckle- 
end or hock-end of a gammon of bacon, and the 
shank-end of a leg of mutton ; cf. Hock sb.- 2. 

c 1430 Two Cookery-bks. 25 Howhys of Vele. Ibid. 37 An 
howe of vele. Ibid. 51 Hoghes of Veoyson. 1611 Cotcr., 
Trumcau de boenf t a knuckle, hough, or leg, of Beefe. 1826 
Scott Woodst. xviii, When hough's in the pot, they will 
have share on't. 

1 4. Hongh and ham : ? with thin and thick ends 
laid side by side alternately. Obs. 

1776 G. Semple Building in Water 55 The thorough Foun- 
dation .. is laid over with large Stones, Hough and Ham, 
i and some pitched upon their Ends. 
! 5. Comb.y as hongh-bone, -string; though -bony 
(see BusnyJ). Also Hough-band, -si^ew. 

1470-85 Malory Arthur xu. iii, The bore rafe hym [Sir 
Lancelot] on the hrawne of the thy} vp to the *houghbone 
[e l. 1529 huckle bone]. 1607 Topsell Fourf. Beasts (1658) 
317 Therefore I thought good to call it the *hough-bony. 
JTiis sorance cometh of some stripe or bruise. 1688 R.Holmf. 
Armoury u. 152 '2 The Hough boony is a swelling upon the 
tip or elbow of the Hough. 1609 Holland A mm. Marcell. 
129 (R.) Many men for old age feehle .. bad the calves of 
their legges or *hough-strings cut, and so were left behind. 
\ Note. OE. hdh (Ho sb. 1 ) has been noted only in the sense 
' (human) heel \ which does not at all correspond to 2 above. 
But the OE. compound kdlisintt, Hough-sinew, u>.ed of 
horses, implies that hdh was also the hongh or hock of a 
horse, as in sense s above. From the latter, 2 may have 
been transferred after the OE. sense * heel ' was obsolete 
and forgotten ; the hough of a horse being in position analo- 
gous to the knee of man, and often popularly called the *hind- 
knee \ As to the phonology, OE. hdh would regularly 
give Sc. heuch, Heuch (hu\ w >, as in eneueh, teuch,pleuck, 
etc., while Sc. hoch, hoifch (hox") go* 5 hack to a form 
with short o t as iu cough, trough, thockt, etc. The words 
can then be identical only if the 6 in OE. hdh was shortened 
early enough to give howch, and not heuch. in Sc. The 
only apparent solution of this is that, as the compound 
hdhsinu (Holgh-sinew) was evidently shortened to hohsin, 
hoxen, hockshin, kuckson, huxen (d before the consonant- 
group becoming o\ this reacted in some way upon the 
simple word, so as to give early ME. hoh, ho}, hogh, with 
short a, whence in later times Sc. hoch, Eng. hock. Perhaps 
the compound, with its derived verb, was in more general 
use than the simple word. 
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Hough (h?k), v. 1 Forms : see prec. [f. prec. 
sb. : cf. also Hock v.\ Hox v.] trans. To dis- 
able by cutting the sinew or tendons of the hough 
(see Hough-sinew) ; to hamstring. 

r 1440 Promp. Parv. 251/2 Howhyn (A", howghyn, H. 
howwhyn), subnervo. 1548 W, Patten Exped. Scot/, in 
Arb. Garner III. 123 Some [corpses] with their legs off ; 
some but hough t and left lying half dead. 1551 Bible 
Josh. xi. 6 (R.) Thou shall hough theyr horses, and burne 
their charettes with fyre. 1580 Acts Prwy Council in Life 
of Melville 1. 437 (Jam.) He sould hoch and slay him. 
iSga Nasiie P. PeniTesse (1842) 25^ They account of no man 
that hath not a battle axe at his girdle to hough dogs with, 
1607 Heywood Worn. Kilde with Kindn. Wks.1874 II. 113 
Hath he not ham-strings That thou must hogh? x68x 
Colvil Whigs Supplic. (1751) 18 Some sythes had, men 
and borsc to hough. 1851 Ht. MAanNEAu Hist. Peace iy. 
ix. 1877 III. 28 His cattle were houghed in the night. 

Hence Houghing vbl. sb. 

1581 Sc. Acts Jos. VI (1597) §no heading. Against the 
schamefull oppression of slaying and houching of Oxon. 
161 1 CoToa., larretadcy a houghing, a slash ouerthehammes. 
1878 Lecky Eng. in iZth C. II. 393 We have seen how the 
houghing in 17 11 and 1712 was attributed by many to a 
Jacobite source. 

t Hough, v. 2 Obs. [Echoic] intr. To clear 
the throat. 

1600 W. Vauchas Direct. Health (1633) 81 (misp. 79) After 
long houghing, halking, and hacking, hauing their throats 
well washed with dre^gish drugs. 1670-1710 Grew (J.), 
Neither could we hough or spit from us; much less could 
we sneeze or cough. 175s Johnson, To hough, to hawk, 
(This orthography is uncommon.) 
T Hough, int. obs. spelling of Ho int.* 
a. 1553 Udall Royster D. \. it. {Arb.) 13 Hough, Mathew 
Merygreeke, my friend, a worde with thee. 1398 B. Jonson 
Ev. Man in Hum. 1. iv, I think this bee the house : what, 
hough I 

Hough: see Hoe sb.% and v., How, Howf. 

Hough-band, sb. In Sc. also hoch-ban\ ' A 
band which confines one of the legs of a restless 
animal ; it passes round the neck and one of the 
legs* {Gallovid. Encycl. 1824). 

tS68 Satir. Poems Reform, xlvi. 12 Gar heiss hir quhill 
hir howbandis skaill. 1686 G. Stuart Joco-ser. Disc. 14 
Nae hough-bands now for Godly helping. 

Hence Hough-band v., trans, 'to tie a band 
round the hough of a cow, or horse, to prevent it 
from straying ' (Jam.) ; fig. to confine, put restraint 
upon, coerce. 

1687-8 D. Granville Let. to Mr. Lumley 19 Mar. in Misc. 
(Surtees 1858) 228 Nor will I hough-band, or so much as 
hamper or fetter my Sovereign, God's deputy. 

HougheL north, dial. Alsohoffle. (Seequots.) 

c\$jo Dztrham De/os. (Surtees) 264 He cut 4 kidgells 
or houghells to hange salmon netts upon. 1893 Northttmbld. 
Gloss. , Hofjfle, a stake on which salmon nets are dried. In 
a row nf hoffle stakes one is higher than the others, and is 
called the bosom-hoffle. 

Hougher (hptei). [f. Hough v\ + -erI.] 

1. One who houghs or hamstrings ; in Ireland, a 
member of an association of law-breakers who arose 
in 1711, and practised the houghing of cattle; 
afterwards identified with the Whiteboys. 

1581 Sc. Acts Jas. VI (1597) §110 headings Sik slayeris 
and houcheris of Horses and Oxen. 171a Swift Jrnl. to 
Stella 26 Mar., Your houghers of cattle. 1842 S. C. Hall 
Ireland II. 119 In the course of twenty years the Rapparees 
were succeeded by the Houghers. 1878 Lecky Eng. in 
iZth C. II. 354 Large rewards were offered for the appre- 
hension of houghers. 

2. In Newcastle-upon-Tyne, the name of an 
inferior officer appointed by the Corporation, called 
also Whipper and Hougher. 

1789 Brand Hist. Newcastle II. 365 He is called hougher 
from the power that he is said to have had formerly of 
cutting the sinews of the houghs of swine that were found 
infesting the streets. 1827 Brockett s.v.. The hougher 
is the public whipper of criminals, the executioner of felons, 
in Newcastle— still a regular officer of the town, with a 
yearly salary of £4 6s. Zd. 

Hough goe, obs. form of Hogo. 

Houghite bo-foit). Min. [Named in 1851 
after K B. Hough.] A variety of hydrotalcite, 
derived from an alteration of spinel. 

i8si Avier. Jrnl. Sc. Ser. 11. XI L 210 Some of bis sped- 
mens are spinel crystals.. in one part, and true Houghite 
in another. 1868 Dana Min. (ed. 5) 179 Houghite . . occurs in 
flattened nodules. 

t Hough-sinew, sb. Obs. [OE. hdhsinu, 
f. hdh (see Hough sb.) + sinn Sinew, 

OE. hdhsinu corresponds in formation to OFris. hdxene, 
hoxne,OX. hdsin, OHG. *hahsina, hAhsna, MDu. haesseue, 
Du. haassen, later haasse, /tons, in same sense (OTeut. type 
*hayka-sinu). The analytical meaning in OE. is ' heel sinew 
but the quots. show it applied to the hamstrings of horse*. 
The original long 0 was shortened before the consonant 
group, so that it gave the later hoxen (Hoxl, Hocksiiin, 
liuckson, Huxen. The uncontracted form in late ME. and 
Sc. may be a new formation from the elements.] 

The sinew of the hough or hock ; applied, in man, 
to tbc popliteal tendons, or hamstrings, at the 
back of the knee ; in a quadruped, to the tendon 
of Achilles. 

c 1000 ./Elfric Josh. xi. 6 J>u soblice forcirfst heora horsa 
hobsina. Ibid. 9 He forcearf bn hohsina ealra baera horsa. 
c 1000 Sax. Leechd. II. 146 Gif hoh sino forad sie. a 1430 
Wyclifs Bible 1 Chron. xviii. 4 (MS. Corpus Coll., Camb.) 
He oxide, that is t he kitte asonder the hou} senues of allc 
the horsis. 4:1470 Henry Wallace I. 322 His houch [ed. 



1570 hoch] senons thai cutty t in that press ; On kneis he 
faucht. tsi3 Douglas s&ueisx. xii. 29 Palmus hough sen- 
nonis Ihe] smayt in tuay. 

tHough-siuew, v. Obs. [f. prec. : cf. OHG. 
h&hsindn to hamstring, f. Vi&hsina, h&hsna (see 
prec), also Hoxen v.] trans. To hough, to 
hamstring. 

1S77-87 Holinshed Chron. III. 1033/2 The rebelles .. 
when they were thrust through the bodies or thighs, and 
some of them bough -sine wed, would yet seeke revenge in 
striking at their adversaries. 1S90 Cokaine Treat. Hunt' 
ing D j b, Vour Huntsmen must be care full to. .houghsnew 
him with their swords. 1600 Bible (Douay) Josh* xi. 6 
; Their horses thou shalt hoghsinew. 

Hougie, -y, var. of Hug y Obs., huge. Hougly, 
obs. f. Ugly. Houhful, var. IIowpcl Obs., 
careful, anxious. 
Houir, obs. Sc. form of Hover. 
j Houk, obs. f. Hook, dial. f. Hor,K v. Houka, 
I var. of Hookah. Houkel, obs. f. Huckle. 
Houkester, obs. f. Huckster. Hould, obs. f. 
Hold. Houldbeard, obs. f. H alba rd. Houle, 
obs, f. Hole sb., Howl, Owl. Houlet, obs. f. 
H owlet. Houlour, var. of Holour Obs. 
Houlse, rare obs. f. Hawse sb. Hoult, var. 
Holt. 

Houuce (houns). East dial. [Origin obscure. 

(It has been conjectured to be a nasalized form of Fr. 
housse (see House sb. 2 \ but this does not give the sense.)] 

An ornament on the collar of a horse. 

1565 Golding Ovid's Met. u. 16 b, The chrysolites and 
gemmes That stood upon the collars, trace, and bounces in 
their hemmes. 1674-91 Ray S. <$■ E. C. Words (E. D. S.), 
Honnces, tbat part of the furniture of a cart-horse, which 
lies spread upon his collar. Ess. a. 1825 FoAby Voc, E. 
A nglia, Hoi*nce, the ornament of red and yellow worsted 
spread over the collars of horses in a team. 1840 Spuhdens 
Suppt. Forby (E.D.S.), Howtcings, housings; phalerae. 

Hound (hound), sb.* Forms: i-6hund, (3-5 
hond, 4-6 hunde, hounde, 5-7 hownd, -o ; 5 
howne, 6 hown, 7 hum), 3- hound, [Com. 
Teut. : OE. hund — OFris. hund, hond, OS. humt 
(LG. hund, MDu. hont (</-), Du. hond), OHG. 
hunt (</-), (MHG. hunt, G. hund), ON. hundr 
(Sw., Da. hund), Goth, hunds OTeut. *hundo-z, 
generally, held to be a derivative of base *hnn~, 
pre-Teut. *kim-, in Gr. kvojv, kw-, Skr. cwan-, cm*-, 
Lith. szt%, sziin-, Olr. cu dog ; cf. also L. can-is. 

For the d (dh) of Teut. hund, the suggestion has been 
made of association with the vb. hinpan to seize, as if the 
word were understood to mean 'the seizer'.] 

1. A dog, generally. (Now only arch, or poetic.) 
' To wake a sleeping hound', cf. Dog 14k. 

^897 K. Alfred Gregory's Past. xv. 89 Dumbe hundas 

Ine ma^on beorcan. a 1225 Ancr. R.60 Hund wule in. .hwar 
se he ivint hit open. Ibid. 324 Monie hundes. .habbecJ hiset 
me. c 1*90 S. Eng. Leg. 1. 99/248 Houndes it scbolden ete. 
c 1374 Chaucer Troylus 111. 715 (764) It is nought good a 
slepyng hound to wake, Ne yeue a wyght a cause to 
deuyne. 138a Wyclif Luke xvi. 21 Houndis camen, and 
tickiden bis bylts. c 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xiv. 64 J>ai ete 
cattes and hundes, ratouns and myesse. 1508 Dunbar Tua 
Mariit Wemen 273, 1 hatit him like a hund. 1841 Loncf. 
Excelsior viii, A traveller, by the faithful hound, Half-buried 
in the snow was found. 

2. spec. A dog kept or used for the chase, usually 
one hunting by scent. Now esp. applied to a fox- 
hound ; also to a harrier ; (the) hounds, a pack 
of foxhounds. 

To ride to hounds, To folloiv the tiounds, to follow on 
horseback the hounds in the chase. To hold ivith the hare 
and ritn ivith the hounds, etc. : see Hare. 

c taoo Vices Virtues 69 Hundes and hauekes, and alle 
5o ping Se ;eu hier gladien mai. a 1300 Cursor M. 687 |>e I 
hund ne harmed noght be hare, a 1440 Sir Degrev. 233 
He uncouplede his houndus. 1S26 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de \V. 
1531) 49 A kenel of houndes folowynge theyr game. 1576 
Fleming tr. Caius y Dogs in Arb. Gar?ter III. 264 Hound 
signifieth such a dog only as serveth to hunt. 1396 Shaks. 
Tarn. Shr. Induct, i. 61 Another tell him of his Hounds and 
Horse, ciyio Lady M. \V. Montagu Lett, to Mrs. H civet 
(1887) I. 30 Their mornings are spent among hounds. 1724 
i De Foe Mem. Cavalier (1840) 244, I was as ravenous as a 
hound. 17S8 Johnson Idler No. 30 r 5 Another . . follows 
! his hounds over hedges and through rivers. 1848 Thackerav \ 
i Bk. Snobs xvii, They all .. ride to hounds. 1877 Encycl. \ 
1 Brit. VII. 330/1 The Dalmatian Dog is a remarkably 
handsome breed, apparently intermediate between hound 
I and pointer. 1881 Black Sunrise xxi, He would like to 
I have a good looking wife ..to go riding to hounds with him. 
b. Preceded by defining word. See Blood-, 
Buck-, Deer-, Fox-, Grey-, Stag-hound, etc. | 

3. fig. and trans/. Often in phrases, as the hound 
of hell, Cerberus ; Orion's hound, the constellation 
of the Greater Dog, the dog-star; winged hound, 
an eagle ; GabrieVs hounds, see Gabriel. 

t:888 K. Alfred Boeth. xxxv. § 6 pR sceolde cuman baere 
helle hund, f?aes nama. . wa^s Ceruerus. 1S79 Spenser Shepk. 
Cat. Oct. 30 His musicks might the hellish hound did tame, j 
1587 Mirr. Mag., Forrcx v, Iarring like two hounds of hell. 1 
1590 Spenser F. Q. 1. iii. 31 Scorching flames of fierce Orions 
hound. 179a Cowper Let. to Hay ley 29 July, 1 am hunted j 
by spiritual hounds in the night-season. 1808 J. Barlow | 
Colnmb. x. 378 War's hosted bounds shall havoc earth no 1 
more. 1821 Shelley Prometh. Unb. 1. i. 34 Heaven's I 
winged hound . . tears up My heart. 1866 B. Taylor , 
Poems, The Bath 49 Press on, ye hounds of life. 1871 H. 
King tr. Ovid's Met. tv. 534 The Hound of Hell .. reared 
I his triple head, and thrice at once Howled greeting. 



4. Transferred, in various senses, to persons, 
a. Applied opprobriously or contemptuously to a 
man: cf. Voasb. 3 a; a detested, mean, or despic- 
able man ; a low, greedy, or drunken fellow. * 

c 1000 Judith x. (Thwaites) 23 Done haebenan hund. c 1290 
S. Eng. Leg. I. 11/365 'pou Inhere hound \ his obur seide. 
c 1340 Cursor M. 16636 (Trin.) pei spitten on his louely face 
bo houndes alle of helle. c 1380 Sir Femmb. 2155 Pys 
5onder day at morymond, conquered for sop was hee, With 
a bef, a cristene bond, bar many men dide hit see. c 1400 
Soivdone Bab. 164 From this cursed hethen houne. 1607 
Shaks. Cor. y. vi. 113 Hoy, false Hound : If you haue writ 
your Annales true, 'tis there, That [etc.]. 184s Browning 
Sours Trag. 1. 297 Miserable hound 1 This comes of 
temporising, as I said 1 

D. Cambridge slang: see quot. 1879. c. V. S. 
One of an organized gang of ruffians in San Fran- 
cisco, in 1849; also called 'Regulators'. 

1859 J. W. Palmer Neiv * Old 1. iii. 70 (Funk) Sam 
Roberts .. mustered his 'hounds', parading them in .. 
Mexican and Chinese costume. 1879 E. Walford in N. \ 
Q. 5th Ser. XII. 88 In the Anecdotes of Bowyer..we are 
told that a Hound of King's College, .is an undergraduate 
not on the foundation, nearly the same as a ' sizar '. 

d. trans/. A player who follows the 1 scent ' laid 
down by the ' hare 1 in the sport hare and hounds 
or paper-chase. Cf. Hare 3 b. 

18S7 Hughes Tom Broivn 1. vii, The hounds clustered 
round Thorne, who explained shortly, 'They're to have six 
minutes' law'. 1882 W. H. Rideing in Harper's Mag. 
July 178/2 A flu shed Tittle ' hare ' bounds past us, distributing 
the paper * scent ' in his course, and followed a quarter of an 
hour afterward by the panting and baffled * hounds \ 

6. Short for Houndfish. Also called Sea -hound. 

Rough and Smooth Hound, Large and Small Spotted 
Dogfish ; Nurse Hound, Scyllimn stcllaris; White Hound, 
the Penny or Miller's Dog, Galens cam's. 

1603 Owen Pembrokesh. (1891) 123 [In list of Fish] Roughe 
hounds, smothe houndes. 1674 Kay Collect. Words, Sea 
Fishes 98 Rough Hounds; Mnstelus, an Uevis primus 
Salvianil 1758 Descr. Thames 235 There is another Dog- 
Fish, called the smooth, or unprickly Hound. 1836 Yarrell 
Brit. Fishes (1841) 1 1. 487, 493 and 51a. 1861 Couch Brit. 
Fishes I. 11, 14, 45 and 47. 

6. A name in Newfoundland for the long-tailed 
duck, Harelda glaeiaHs ; <so called from its gabble, 
likened to the" cry of a pack of hounds ' {Cent. 
DicO. 

1623 N. H. in Whitbourne Newfoundland 114 The 
Fowles and Birds.. of the Sea are..Teale, Snipes, Pen- 
guyns, Murres, Hounds.. and others. 

7. ailrib. and Comb. a. simple attrib. (mostly 
in sense 2), as hound collar, hunger, list, music, 
show; objective, hound-keeping, -poisoning \ simila- 
tive, etc., hound-hung?y. -like, -shaped adjs. 

1483 Catlu Angl. 192/1 An Hunde eolar, copulatius, 
collarium, millns. 1791 Wolcott (P. Pindar) Loyal Odes 
vtn. vt, Thus, hound-like. . A common-councilman . .On every 
seasoned dish so hungry stuffs. 1825-80 Jamieson, Hund- 
hunger, the ravenous appetite of a dog or hound. Ibid., 
Hund'hungry, ravenous as a dog. 1889 Dogs iii. 15 The body 
hound-shaped, but . .much heavier than the foxhound. 1889 
Daily Neivs 19 Dec. p/3 A ringing chorus of hound music 
shook the air. 1892 W. Blew Prefto Vyner*s Not it. Venat., 
The hound lists of the more famous packs. 1898 Westm. 
Gaz. 8 July 4/1 Twenty-one packs were represented in the 
annual hound show at Peterborough. 

b. Special comb. : hound-bitch, f -brach, a 
bitch-hound; + hound-fennel, flnkle, a plant, 
? = Doa - fennel ; hound - grass (see quot.) ; 
hound-meal, meal prepared as dog*s food ; hound- 
shark, U.S., a small species of shark, Gale us 
cants, common on the Atlantic coast of North 
America ; + hound's head, applied opprobriously 
to a person; f hound's-swain, a man in charge 
of hounds; + hound's thorn, ?the dog-rose, or 
some species of bramble; + hound-stone (see 
quot.). Also Hound-fish, etc. 

1677 N. Cox Gentl. Recreat. t. (ed. 2^ 28 A Brach is a 
mannerly name for all *Hound-bitches. 1688 R. Holme 
Armonryu. ix. 184/2 The Brache is the Bitch to all hunting 
dogs . . they are so called, not Bitches, but a *Hound Brache. 
a 1387 Sinon. Barthol. (Anecd. Oxon.) 10 Emeroc. . hounde 
fenel. 1483 Cath. Angl. 192/1 *Huuac fenkylle, ferula. 
156S-73 Cooper Thesaurus, Canar/a,. .*houndgrasse wher- 
with dogs prouoke vomite. 1892 Pall Mall G. 29 Nov. 6A 
The animals get exercise.. and good food, dog biscuits and 
*hound meal alternated. 1633 Ford Broken H. II. i, Til 
tear thy throat out. Son of a cat, ill-looking ^hounds-bead. 
C1420 Avow. Arth. v, The hunter and the *howundus. 
squayn, Hase 5arket horn 3are. c 1420 Pallad. Husb. t. 793 
Brembil seed and seed of *houndis thorn. 1585 Lupton 
Tlious. Notable Th. (16751 ?Z An Herb called *Hound-stone 
. . being so tyed to the neck of a Dog, that he cannot get it 
away ; you shall see him turn about so long, that he will fall 
down. 

Hound (hound), sb.- [app. a corruption of an 
earlier *houn, early ME. hfin, a. ON. htinn * knob \ 
esp. ' the knob at the top of the mast-head '. Cf. 
the synon. hum, Hune from French. (The final 
-d is excrescent, as in horehound, sound, etc., as- 
sisted by assimilation to Hound sb. 1 , which con- 
versely was sometimes made hown, houne.) 

Hound is less likely to be from the French hune, since ou 
represents a ME. rt, not H.\ 

I. Naul. A projection or cheek, of which one or 
more are fayed to the sides of the masthead to serve 
as supports for the trestle-trees ; see also quot. 1627. 

[<riaos Layamon 28978 Seil heo dro3en to hune.] 149s 



HOUND. 

Naval Acc. Hen. VII (1896) 190 Shevers of Brasse in the 
hownde of the foremaste. 1532 Invent, Gt. Barke 6 Oct. 
(MS. CotL App. xxviii. If. 1) Item, a nyew mayne mast of 
spruce with a nyew staye honnsyd and skarvyd with the 
same wood, whyche mast ys of length from the Honnse 
to the step as yards. 1627 Capt. Smith Seaman's Gram. 
iii. 16 At the top of the fore Mast and maine Mast 
are spliced cheeks, or thicke clamps of wood, thorow which 
are in each two holes called the Hounds, wherein the Tyes 
doc rnnne to hoise the yards, but the top Mast hath hut one 
hole or hound, and one tye. 1749 Chalmers in Phil. Trans. 
XLVI. 367 The Head of the Mast above the Hounds was 
not splintered. 1840 R. H. Dak a Be/. Mast xxxiii. 127 The 
ice.. 10 the tops and round the hounds of the lower masts. 

2. One of the wooden bars, of which there are 
two or more, connecting the fore-carriage of a 
springless wagon, the limber of a field-gun, etc., 
with the splinter-bar or shaft; also occasionally 
applied to supports of the connexion of the perch 
with the hind-carriage. U.S. and local Eng. 

i860 Bartlett Diet. Atner., Hounds, the portions of a 
wagon, which projecting from the forward axle, form a sup- 
port for the tongue or pole. The term is borrowed from 
nautical language. 1875 Knight Diet. Meek. s.y., In 
wagons, the hounds of the fore-axle pass forward and on 
each side of the tongue, to which they are secured by the 
tongue-bolt. The hounds of the hind-axle unite and are 
fastened to the coupling-pole by the coupling-pin. 1875 
Sussex Gloss., Hounds, the part of a wagon to which the 
fore-wheels and shafts are attached. 1886 Elworthy IV. 
Somerset IVord-bk. s.v. Wagon. In front the hounds support 
and connect the sharp-bar to which the shafts are hinged . . 
the hounds, .bear all the pull or draught. 

b. Comb, hound-plate, a bracing plate for the 
honnds of a carriage. 

Hound (haund), v. [f. Hound sb?\ 

1. tracts. To hunt, chase, or pursue with hounds, 
or as a dog does. Also absol. 

1518 Lyndesay Dreme 902 Geue the wolffis cumis. .Thame 
[the flokis] to deuore, than ar thay put to flycht, Houndit, 
and slane be thare weill dantit doggis. 1617 Assheton 
Jml. (Chetham Soc.) 17, I hounded and killed a hitch-fox. 
a 1676 Guthry Mem. Affairs Scotl. (1748) 26 To direct 
them to hound fair, and encourage them to go on. 1706 
Phillips (ed Kersey), To Hound a Stag- (among Hunters), 
to cast the Dogs at him. 1843 Campbell Pilgrim Glencoe 
65 Twas Luath [a sheep-dog], hounding to their fold the 
flock. 1873 Forest % Stream 2s Sept. 101/2 Parties .. 
hounded or killed hy jack-light 15 or 18 deer. 

2. fig. and transf. To puisne, chase, or track like 
a hound, or as if with a hound ; esp. to pursue 
harassingly, to drive as in the chase. 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 11. i. § 4 It is. .by following, and 
as it were, hounding nature in her wandrings, to bee able to 
leade her afterwardes to the same place againe. 167a J. 
WoaTHiNGTON Pre/, to Mede's Wks. 41 As God began to 
punish it [Sacrilege] very early, even in Paradise itself so 
hath he continually pursued and hounded this Sin. c 1730 
Burt Lett. N. Scotl. (1760) II. xxiii. 233 They are hounded 
(as they phrase it) into the Bounds of an other chief. 1897 
Farrar St. Paul I. 516 The watchword would have been 
given to hound the fugitives from place to place. 

3. To set (a hound, etc.) at a quarry ; to incite 
or urge on to attack or chase anything. 

1652 Eaal Monm. tr. Bentivoglio's Hist. Relat. 53 Some- 
times she . . will Hound her Hawk, and Govern the Chase. 
1636 Bramhall in Hobbes Lib., Necess. «$• Chance 94^ He 
who only lets loose a Greyhound out of the slip, is said to 
hound him at the Hare. 1826 J. Wilsoh Noct. Ambr. Wks. 
1855 I. 266 Why should he suffer ony o* his yelpin curs to 
bite the heels o' the Shepherd— perhaps hound him on wi' 
his ain gleg voice and ee ? 

4. transf. To incite or set (a person) at or on 
another ; to incite or urge on. 

1570 Buchanan Admonit. Wks. (1892) 25 Nor jit haif hundit 
furth proud, .^oung men to herry, slay [etc.]- a. 1616 Be am, 
& Fu Bonduca hi, iii, Hold good sword, but this day, And 
hite hard where I hound thee. 1679 Lend. Gaz. No. 1406/2 
Who shall discover his Complices, and such as hounded 
them out. 1833 Mrs. Browning Prometh. Bound Poems 
1850 I. 143 Will hound thee at this quarry! i860 Mot- 
ley Netherl. (1868) II. xv. 223 It was idle.. to hound the 
rabhle upon them as tyrants and mischief-makers, 1874 
Green Short Hist. viii. J 2. 472 The Ecclesiastical Com- 
mission was hounded on to a fresh persecution. 

Hence Hou nded, Hounding- ppl. adjs. Also 
Hotmder, one who hounds, incites, or urges. 

x 573 Satir. Poems Reform, xxxix. 216 Doun fra that 
Crage Kirkcaldy sail reteir, With schame and sclander lyke 
ane hundit fax. 1597 R. Bruce in Wodrow Li/e (1843) 178 
If we were the hounders, then, I ask, who stayed it? 1848 
Lytton Harold x. ii, The Orestes escapes from the hound- 
ing Furies. t866 Ch. Times to Feh., A hounder-on of 
popular clamour against the self-same law in England. 

Hcra-nd-fisli, hou ndfish. 

f 1. A name given to various small sharks; = Dog- 
fish. Obs. 

c 1386 Chaucer Merck. T. 581 With thilke brustles of his 
berd vnsofte Lyk to the skyn of houndfyssh sharpe as brere. 
la 1400 Morte Arth. 1084 Harske as a hunde-fisch. . So was 
pe hyde of pat hulke hally al over ! c 1440 Prom/. Parv. 
250/2 Hownde fyshe, canis marinus. 1513 Bk. Kcruynfe 
in Babees Bk. (1868) 282 Mortrus of honndes fysshe. 1668 
Wilkins Real Char. 11. v. $ 3. 132 The Greater and the 
Lesser Hound Fish. 1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp., Hound- 
Fish,, .two different fish of the squalus kfnd, the one called 
the smooth, and the other the prickly Hound. 18 . . H. 
Miller Lett, on Herring Fish., The . . hun-6sh . .a voracious 
animal of the shark species. 

b. attrib., as houndfish' skin. 

1440-50 in Willis & Clark Ca mbridgt (1886) I. 402, j hownd- 
fisscn skyn .. ad officium carpentariorum. 1545 Ascham 
Toxoph. il (Arb.) i6r A Hunfysh-skin and a cloth. 
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2. Applied to other species of fish : a. Species of 
garfish of genns Tylosurus, such as the T. jonesi 
(Bermuda) and T. aens; b. Blue houndfish , a 
former name in Massachusetts of Pomatomus salla- 
trix, now called the Bluefish ; C. Speckled hound- 
fishy a former name of the Spanish mackerel. 

1672 Josselvn Knu Eng. Rarities 24 Blew Fish or Hound 
Fish, two kinds, speckled Houod Fish, and blew Hound 
Fish called Horse Fish. 

t Hound-fly. Obs. Also hound's fly. A fly 
troublesome to dogs : cf. Dog-flt. 

cicoo Ags. Ps. (Th.) Ixxvii[i]. 45 Sette him heard wite, 
hundes fleogan. a 1300 Cursor M. 5956 Bath pai clang on 
man and best. To hund-flee [Fair/, fleys of houndel war pai 
lickest. 1483 Calk. An?l. 192/1 An Hnndeflee, cinomia. 
M95 Trevisa's Barth. De P. R. xil xiii. (W. de \V.\ Cyno- 
mia, a houndes flye, is the werste kynde of flyes wyth gretter 
body and hroder wombes than other flyes and lesse flyghte. 

Houndgild, -gilt: see Hungil. 

t Hounding, sb* Obs. [f. Housd^.i + -isg.] 
A fabulous animal, partly dog and partly man ; a 
cynocephalus. 

13. . K A Us. 4948 [4963] (Bodl. MS.) Anoper folk there is 
biside ; Houndynges men clepep hem wide, From pe brest 
to pe grounde Mea hij ben, abouen houades. 

Hounding,**. 2 Naut. [f. Hound sb.*\ The 
lower part of the mast, helow the hounds. 

c i860 H. Stuart Seaman's Calech. 74 From deck to the 
hounds it is called hounding. 188a Nares Seamanship 
(ed. 6) 8 Hounding, from the upper deck, to where the rig* 
ging is placed. 

Hounding (hau'ndiij), vbl. sb. [f. Hound 

1. The action or practice of pursuing, driving, or 
tracking game with hounds ; spec, the tracking and 
driving of a deer, etc., by a hound or hounds, until 
it is brought under the hunter's gun. 

1854 Thoreau Waldcn xv. (1863) 299 The old hound burst 
into view with muzzle to the ground . . but spying the dead 
fox she suddenly ceased her hounding. 1889 Athettsettm 
22 June 786/3 Mr. Phillipps-Wolley says that 4 hounding * is 
the universal form of sport in the Adirondacks, 1894 Century 
Mag. Jan. 349/1 When they [hunters] introduced hounding, 
the moose simply left the country. 

2. fig. Worrying, persecution. 

1887 in Pall Mall G. 13 Jan. 12/1 When we reflect on the 
harrying and hounding to which this distinguished son of 
our couaty has been exposed. 

Hou'ndish, a. [f. Hound sb. 1 + -ish.] Of the 
nature of, pertaining to, or characteristic of abound; 
doggish, canine. 

1398 Treyisa Barth. De P. R. v. xx. (1495), Two of the 
teeth hyghte Canini, houndysshe, to the lyknesseof houndes 
teeth. 1633 T. Aoams Exp. 2 Peter ii. 22 The houndish 
servility ofbase minds. 1830 Examiner 563/* They have 
a houndish regard to the troughs of the kennel. 1849 Rock 
Ch. 0/ Fathers I. 279 IThey] employed snaky, houndish, and 
dragon»Iike animals for ornaments upon their crosses. 

Houndreth, obs. form of Hundred. 

t Hound 's-berry. Obs. Alsohound-herry. 

1. The Black Bryony, Tamus communis. 

c 1265 Voc. Names PI. in Wr.-Wulcker 558/16 Labrusca, 
hundesberien. 

2. The Black Nightshade, Solatium nigrum. 

c 1485 MS. Bodl. 536 Morella i. morell or hondesbery. 
a 1500 Glosi. Sloane 5 If. 38 c. in Sax. LeccJtd. III. 333/1 
Morella medico, Nyghtshade oper pety morell oper hound 
berry- 1597 Gerarde Herbal App., Houndberrie is Solatium. 

3. The Wild Cornel or Dogwood. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens yi. Ii. 726 Comus /ccmina, in Englishe, 
the female Cornel tree ; Houndes tree, and Hounde berie, or 
Dogge berie tree. [1858 Hogg Vtg. Kingd. 366.] 

t Hon*ndsfoot. Obs. Also hounsfoot. [ad. 
Du. hondsvot, Ger. hundsfott, scoundrel, rascal, 
lit. cunnus canis : see Grimm, Klnge and Franck.] 
A scoundrel, a rascal, a worthless fellow. 

1710 Acc. Last Distemp. T. Whigg 1. 16 O pox I It's that 
Hounsfoot Tom Whigg. # 1712 Arbuthnot John Bull 11 1. 
ix, What houndsfoot is it that puts these whims in thy 
head 7 attrib. 1814 Scott Wav. xlviii, If you play any of 
your hounds-foot tricks. 

Honnd's-tongne. [trans. Gr. Kwb-yXoxraov, 
L. cyrwglossumJ] The genus Cyttoglossnm of bora- 
ginaceous plants, esp. the species C. officinale-, 
also called DogVtonguc. 

c 1000 Sax. Leechd. 1. 144 Deos wyrt pe . . engle glofwyrt, 
& oorum naman hundes tunge hataS. £1265 Voc. in 
Wr.-WQlcker 557 37 Lingua canis, . . hundestunge. 1544 
Phaer Regim. Ly/t (1553) B vij h. It is verve good to laye 
vpon them [wounds] the herbe called houndstong stamped 
with a litle hony. 1678 Phillips led. 4), Hounds tongue 
. .an Herb whose Leaves are like the Tongue, and smell 
like the Piss of an Hound. 1858 Hogg Veg. Kingd. 542 
Cynoglossum officinale, or Hound Vtongue, grows in some 
parts of Britain. The whole plant has a disagreeable odour. 

t Honnd's-tree. Herb. Obs. A name in the 
herbalists for the Common Dogwood. 

[see HouHo's-BEaav 3]. 1598 Florio, Cornio .. 
Houndes tree. 1776 Withering Brit. PI. (1801) II. 198 
Comus sanzninea, Dogberry tree, Hounds tree, Hounds- 
berry. [1861 Miss Pratt Flower. PI. 111. 109.] 

Honndy (hotrndi), a. [f. Houkd sb.* + -y.] 
Of the nature or character of a honnd. 

1890 Field 8 Mar. 3S5/1 Transit [a pointer] . . is . . inclined 
to be houndy in charact r. 1893 Ksnnel Ga \ Aug. 222/2 
Too short in head and flaggy in ear. .a good houndy coat. 

Hounge, obs. f. hung, pa. t. of Hang v. 
Hounger, Houngrie, obs. ff. Hunger, -obt. 



HOUR. 

t Hounsyd, a. Obs. rare. ? Furnished with 
hounds. 
1532 [see HouKa sb* 1]. 

Hount, obs. f. Hckt. Hountage, Hounteo: 
see Hont-. Houp, Sc. f. Hope, obs. f. Hoop. 

tHon'pland. Obs. exc. Hist, in Fr. form. 
Also 4 houpelond, 5 hopoland. [a. F. houppe- 
lande (1281, hoppelande, in Hatz.-Darm.) of un- 
known origin : see Littre. Cf. Sp. hopalanda tunic 
with a train attached.] A tnnic with a long skirt. 

«39»-3 Karl Derby's Exp. (Camdea) 285 Pro factnra j 
houpelond longe et j jupe pro domino. 1415 in Nicolas 
Test. Vetust. (1826) I. 187, 1 will that all my hopolandes 
huykes not furred, be divided among the servants. 16x4 
Camden Rem. 231. [1834 Plasche Brit. Costume 172 The 
lords wore a long tunic called n houppelande % of scarlet.] 

Hour (uu»j). Forms: 3-4 lire, (hure), 3-5 
oure, 4 ore, vure, hor, 4-5 owre, 4-6 our, hore, 
4-7 howr(e, houre, 5 oware, heure, 6 ower(e, 
howere, 6-7 hower, 7 hoore, 4- hour. [a. OF. 
ure t ore, later hure, hore, h)eure t AF. houre, mod.F. 
heure, = Pr. h)ora, It. ora t Sp., Pg. hora :— L. 
hora hour, a. Gr. wpa season, time of day, hour. 
The h became mute in Romanic, and though since 
written in F., Sp., and Eng. has never heen pro- 
nounced. (The OE. was tid ; in some uses stund.)] 

1. A space of time containing sixty minutes ; the 
twenty-fourth part of a civil day. 

Formerly the hours were commonly reckoned as each 
equal to one-twelfth of the natural day or night, whatever 
its length (called planetary, temporary, or unequal hours) ; 
the equal hours were sometimes distinguished as eoninoc- 
tial, being each equal to a temporary hour at the equinoxes. 
Sidereal, solar hour, 24th part of a sidereal, or solar, day. 

As with other nouns of time, the genitive is freely used : e.g. 
an hour's space, time, work, wages, sermon, notice, etc. 

c 1250 Old Kent. Serm. in O. E. Misc. 34 Pos laste on ure 
hahbep i-travailed. c 1330 R. Bhunne Chrotu (1810) 23 
pe foure & tuenty houres he spended in holy life. 1382 
Wvclif John xi. 9 Wher tber ben not twelue ouris of 
the day ? I^^r. Gosp. Hu ne syot twelf tida paes dashes 7}. 
£-1430 Two Cookery»bks. 37 Late hym ben stepid or 
.iij. owrys in dene Water. 1548 Hall Chron. % Hen. V 
50 Thus this battaile continued .111. long houres. Ibid., 
Hen. VIII 37 b, What number .. they were able to make 
within an houres warnynge. 1561 Eoen Arte Nanig. 11. 
xiv. 4a The houre naturail or equall, is a . 24 . parte of the 
day naturail. . .The artificial or temperall houre, is a twelfth 
parte of the daye arcke or the nyght arcke. 1601 Shaks. 
Jul. C. 11. ii. 121, I haue an houres talke in store for you. 
1607-12 Bacok Ess., Youth Age (Arh.) 256 A man that is 
yong in y cares maie be old in bowers, if he have lost noe 
tyme. 1674 Moxon Tutor Astron. iv. (ed. 3) 129 Astrologers 
divide the Artificial day (be it long or short) into 12 equal 
parts, and the Night into 12 equal parts : these parts they 
call Planetary Hours. 1777 Sberioan Sch. Scand. 11. ii, 
She's six-and-fift v if she's an hour ! 1793 Sm e aton Edystone 
L. % 339 It might be applied . . oa an hour's notice. 1887 
Rider Haggard Jess xv, On he went, hour after hour. 

t b. In pi. (rarely sing.) with numeral, express- 
ing the number of honrs since midnight or noon, and 
thns denoting a particular time of the day (sense 3) : 
as ten hours = ten o'clock. Obs. (chiefly Sc.) 

1427 Sc. Acts Jos. I, c. 1 18 Fra ten houres to twa efter nunc 
c 1470 Henrv Wattacc iv. 121 Schyr Ranald come by x 
houris of the day. 1367 Satir. Poems Re/orm. iii. 1 To 
Edinburgh about vj. houris at morne, As I was passand. 
c 1620 A. Hume Brit. Tongue (1865) 31 At fourhoores 1 was 
wryting. 1634-5 Brereton Trav. (Chetham Soc.) 138 
There is a sermon euery sabbath at 10 hour. 1657 Edin. 
Kirk Sess. Reg. in Scott. Antiq. (1898) June 35 Ihe first 
Bell shall ring at half-hour to seven hours on the week 
dayes, the second Bell at seven hours. 1681 Colvil Whig's 
Supplic. 1. (1710) 34 He sees what hours it is in France. 

2. Used somewhat indefinitely for a short or 
limited space of time, more or less than an hour. 

a 1310 in Wright Lyric P. xxv. 71 This hure of love to 
drynke so, That fleysshliche lust be al for-do. 1576 Fleming 
PanopL EMst. 310 If wee looke to live, till our last day and 
houre, without troublesome thoughtes. 159a Shaks. Rom. 

Jul. l i. 167 Sad houres seeme long. 1673 Humours 0/ 
Town 52 They have made Love to be the hot passion of an 
hour. 1789 E. Darwiw Bot. Card. 47 In dreams, we cannot 
compare them with our previous knowledge of things, as we 
do in our waking hours. 1838 Thirlwall Greece V. 345 In 
a convivial hour, when they were all conversing on the 
subject. 184a Tennyson Love $ Duty 56-7 The slow sweet 
hours that bring us all things good, The slow sad hours 
that hring us all things ill. 1864 Browning Abl Voglerx, 
Wh .n a-rnity aftirms th - conception of an hour, 
b. Stated time of occupation or duty. 

1857 Hughes Tom Brown 1. iii. But the school hours were 
long and Tom's patience short. 1865 Mill Pol. Econ. (ed. 6 > 
v. xi. § 12 A reduction of hours without any diminution of 
wages. 1878 Jevons Prim. Pol. Econ. 63The employer would 
generally prefer long hours. 1890 ' L. Falconer' Mile. Ixe 
ii. U891) 35 Extra lessons had to be learnt, play-hours were 
curtailed. Mod. After office hours he goes for a ride. 

3. Each of those points of time at which the twelve 
successive divisions after noon or midnight, as 
shown by a dial or time-piece, are completed ; 
by extension, any definite point or * time of day '. 
The eleventh hour : see Eleventh. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 8933 Ilk dai a certain hore, par lighted 
dun of henen ture Angels, c 13x5 Shoreham 87 At eve. 
sanges oure. 138a Wyclif Matt. xx. 6 About e the ellcuenthe 
houre fi388 ourcl he wente out, and foond other stondynge. 
c 1391 Chaucer A strol. Prol., A tahle of the vcrray Moeuyng 
of the Mone from howre to howre. C1465 Chevy Chase 
xxix. in Percy Reliq., It drewe to the oware off none. 1526 
Tinoale John iv. 0 Hit was about the sixte houre. 1559 
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\V. Clmningham Cosmogr. Glasse 158 By this Compasse 
(the Sonne shynynge) men shall per fitly know the houre of 
the day. 1663 Butler Hud. 1. i. 125 What hour o' th* 
day The clock does strike. 1791 Mas. Radcliffe Rom. 
Forest ii, She awoke at an early hour. 1871 G. Macdonald 
Parables % Love's Ordeal viii, The little clock rung out the 
hour of ten. x88a Serjt. Ballantine Ex/er. I. H. 24 Watch- 
men . called the hours of the night. 

b. Small hours : the early hours after midnight 
denoted by the small numbers, one, two, etc. 

1836-7 Dickens Sk. Bos vii. (1883) 30 He invited friends 
home, who used to come at ten o'clock, and begin to get 
happy about the small hours. 1859 FAaaAR J. Home viii, 
Often beguiled hy his studies into the 'wee small 1 hours 
of night. 1865 W. G. PALcaAVE Arabia II. 335 Conversa- 
tion is prolonged to midnight or even to the small hours. 

c. //. Habitual time of getting up and going to 
bed, esp. the latter; usually with snch adjs. as 
good } regular, early, bad, lale, etc. 

1601 Sh ics. Twel. N. 1. iii. 6 You must come in earlyer a 
nights : your Cosin, my Lad y, takes great exceptions to 
your ill houres. a 1744 Pope (J. s.v. Keeps, I rule the family 
very ill, and keep had hours. 1749 Fielding Tom Jones 
xi. iii, The Sun .. keeps very good hours at this time of 
year. 1775 Shesidan Rivals 1. i, Their regular hours 
stupify me— not a fiddle nor a card after eleven ! 183a L. 
Hunt Sir R. Esher(iSso) 81, 1 was nearly killed with his 
Grace's hours. 1834 \V. India Sketch Bk. 1. 18 The fatigues 
and late hours of the preceding night. 1891 Mas. S. 
Edwaros Secret of P' cess II. xvi. 195, 1 keep early hours. 

4. A definite time in general ; an appointed lime ; 
an occasion, spec. Of the hour : of the present 
hour, of the very time that is now with us ; as in 
1 the question of the hour 

a 1300 Cursor M. 4665 His nam bai chaunged fra bat our. 
c 1380 Wyclip Serm. Sel. Wks. II. 222 Sei> Poul here bat 
our is now to rise fro sleep. 1490 Caxton Eneydos Iii. 147 
The ladyes. .cursed turnus and the owre in whiche he bigan 
first the bataylle. 15*6 Tin dale John ii. 4 Myne houre is 
not yett come. 1548-9 (Mar.) Bk. Com. Prayer, Litany, 
In the houre of death, in the daye of iudgement : Good 
lorde deliuer us. 1553 T. Wilson Rhet. (1580) 150 Sir 
Thomas More, .whose witte even at this hower, is a wonder 
to all the worlde. 1603 Shaks. Meas./or M. 11. ii. 16 Shee's 
very neere her houre. 1698 Fryer Acc. E. India < r P. 373 
Twelve Ships were sent to the bottom, in a well-chosen 
hour. 1750 Gray Elegy ix. The hoast of heraldry, the 
pomp of power . . Await alike th' inevitable hour. 1849 
Macaulay Hist. En*, ii. I. 173 To hasten the hour of his 
own return. 1887 Jessopp Arcady v. 136 The subject of the 
hour.. {is] the housing of the working classes. 

b. Phr. In a good {happy, etc.) hour [partly = F. 
h la bonne heurej : at a lortunate time ; happily, 
fortunately; so in an evil (ill, etc.) hour, fin 
good hour [F. de bonne heure] : in good time, 
early ; so f in due hour (obs.). 

C1450 Merlin 340 Arthur.. thought that in goode houre 
were be born that it myght conquere. 11489 Caxton 
Sonnes of Aynton i. 38 In an euyll oure was he- put todeih. 
1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 1294 As if a man should 
say, In good houre and happily may this or that come. 
i6ao Shelton Ouix. iy. xvi. II. 198 He resumes his Musick 
..In a good Hour, quoth Donna Clara, and then because 
she herself would not bear him, she stoppd her Ears with 
her Fingers. 1634 SirT. Herbert Trav. 126 In a happy 
houre, the king . . tooke notice of him. 1685 Evelyn Diary 
17 Sept., The next morning [we] set out for Guildford, 
where we ariv'd in good hour. 1689 — Let. to Pefiys 12 
Aug., Retiring in due hour. 1719 De Foe Crusoe 1. i, In an 
ill hour.. I went on beard. 1806-7 J. Berksforo Miseries 
Hum. Life (1826) IV. Introd., In an evil hour I . . changed 
my lodgings. 

5. EccL {pi.) a. The seven stated times of the 
day appointed for prayer {canonical hours : see 
Canonical i b). b. The prayers or offices ap- 
pointed to be said at these times; a book con- 
taining these. Rare in sing, (The earliest recorded 
use, * L. horse, OK. ures ; in OE. (seo/on) tida.) 

a 1225 Ancr. R. 6 Sum is clergesse, & sum nis nout & 
mot te more wurchen, & an oSer wise siggen hire ures. 
1377 Langl. P. PI. B. Prol. 97 Here messe and here 
matynes and many of here oures Arn don vodeuoutlych. 
c 1400 St. Alexius (Laud 622} 30 Forto seruen god almoin 
By tides and by houres. c 1450 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 1427 
When be oure of terce was done. 1450-1530 Myrr. our 
Ladye 164 Complyn ys the Seuenthe and the laste houre 
of dyuyne seruyecin the ende therof the seuen howres of 
dyuyne seruyce ar fulfylled. 1669 Woodmead St Teresa 
11. xviii. 121 They recited their Canonical Hours, 1873 
Dixon Two Queens I. in. i. 119 Illuminated hours, and 
golden missals. 1894 Baring-Gould Deserts S. France II. 
130 A nun saying her hours. 

6. Mylhol {pi., with capital H, = L. Horse, Gr. 
r H/Ku.) Female divinities supposed to preside over 
the changes of the seasons. 

1634 Milton Comus qS6 The Graces and the rosy-bosomed 
Hours. 1751 GaAY Odes, Spring i, Lo 1 where the rosy- 
bosom'd Hours, Fair Venus' tram, appear. 1835 Thirl- 
wall Greece vi. I. 221 The goddesses who preside over 
them [the seasons]— the Hours— were originally three in 
number. 1851 lltustr. Catnl. Gt. Exhib. 1286 The Hours 
bringingthe horses to the chariot of the Sun; from the 
basso-relievo . . by John Gibson, R.A. 

7. Aslr. and Geog. An angular measure of right 
ascension or longitude, being the 24th part of a 
great circle of the sphere, or 1 5 degrees. 

[1787-41 Chambers Cycl. s. v., Fifteen degrees of the 
equator answer to an hour ] 1777 Rosertson Hist. Atner. 
{rj%$ I. 316 The longitude, .is seven hours, or one hundred 
and fifteen degrees from the meridian of the Canary Islands. 
1877 G. F. Chambers Astron. v. iii. (ed. 3) 460 Right 
Ascension . . is.. reckoned . . either in angular measure, .or 
in time, of hours, minutes, and seconds. 

Vol. V. 
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8. Cotnb. : hour-angle, Aslr. the angular distance 
between the meridian and the declination-circle 
passing through a heavenly body, which is the 
measure of the sidereal time elapsed since its cul- 
mination ; hour -bell, a bell rung every hour, or 
that sounds the hours ; hour -book, Eccl. a book of 
hours (sense 5 b) ; hour-cup, a cup in a clepsydra 
lhat empties itself hourly; hour-figure, a figure 
denoting the hour, esp. on a dial-plate; hour-hand, 
the short hand of a clock or watch which indicates 
the hours ; hour-index, an index or pointer which 
can be turned to any hour marked on the hour-circle 
of an artificial globe; hour-line, a line on a dial 
indicating the hour by the passage of the shadow 
across it ; hour-long a., lasting for an hour ; hour- 
plate, the dial-plate of a clock or watch, inscribed 
with figures denoting the hours ; hour-atroke, one 
of the strokes or marks on a dial-plate indicating 
the hours ; hour-watch, a watch indicating only 
the hours ; hour-wheel, (a) *= Hour-circle 2 ; (b) 
that wheel in a clock which carries the hour-hand. 

1837 Penny Cycl. IX. 488 (s. v. Equatorial) The differ- 
ence between the observed *hour angle and the true hour 
angle. 1784 Cowper Task y. 404 To count the *hour-bell 
and expect no change. 1891 Pall Mall G. 15 Jan. 2/3 The 
hour bell in the clock-tower. 1896 Daily News 28 Nov. 
3/6 An *Hour book, .illustrated with richly painted minia- 
tures. 1799 J. Gilchrist in Asiat. Res. V. 87 The water 
gradually fills the cup, and sinks it, in the space [of time] to 
which this *hour-cup or kutoree has previously been ad- 
justed. 1690 Levbourn Curs. Math. 703 b, Before you can 
calculate the * Hour-distances for these Plains, there are 
three Requisites to be first enquired. 1675 Lond. Gaz. No. 
1052/4 The hour of the day, pointed at by an Archer en- 
graved on the Plate within the *hour-figures. 1669 Phil. 
Trans. IV. 044 In case the * Hour-hand haih. .pass'd that 
hour. x8o$ Q. Rev. July 222 The two failures, .put back 
the hour-hand of time for centuries. 1674 Moxon Tutor 
Astron. 11 1. (ed. 3) 112 Turn the Globe Westwards till the 
*Hour-Index points at the Hour of the Night. 1595 Fale 
Dialling- 6 From the centre C. by these markes the *houre- 
line must be drawne. 1767 FEaousoNin Phil. Trans, LVII. 
390 The true hour-lines for a horizontal dial. 1803 Beddoes 
Hygiia xi. 01 Requiring no *hour-tong harangues, a 1704 
Locke (J.\ The characters of the *hourplate. 1674 N. Fair- 
fax BulktfSelv. 121 The hand or Index on the Dial-plate. . 
creeping from *hour-stroke to hour-stroke. 1697 Lond. Gaz. 
No. 3352/4 A plain *hour Watch. 1594 Blundevil Exerc. iv. 
Introd. (ed. 7) 437 Upon this bra2en Meridian is placed at 
the North Pole another little braten Circle, .called the 
*houre-wheele. 1704 J. HAaais Lex. Techn. s. v. Pinion, 
The Hour Wheel to? a clock]. 

Hour-circle. 

1. Any great circle of the celestial sphere passing 
through the poles ; a meridian or declination-circle. 
Twenty-four of these are commonly marked on the 
globe, each distant from the next by one hour of 
right ascension. 

1690 LEvaouaN Curs. Math. 359 Through either of the 
Poles, .there are drawn 12 Meridians or hour-Circles. 181a- 
16 J. Smith Panorama Sc. &Artl. 518 Twenty-four of these 
circles of declination are called hour-circles. 

2. A small brass circle at the north pole of an 
artificial globe, graduated into hours and divisions 
of an hour. 

1674 Moxom Tutor Astron. 1. (ed. 3} 6 The Hour Circle 
is a small Brasen Circle, fitted on the Meridian whose 
Center is the Pole of the world. Ibid. m. 119 Turn about 
the Glohe till the Index of the Hour Circle poiats to the 
Hour of the Day or Night. 

3. A graduated circle upon an equatorial telescope, 
parallel to the plane of the equator, by means of 
which the hour-angle of a star is observed. 

1837 Penny Cycl. IX. 486 (s. v. Equatorial) The hour- 
circle is made to read o h , when the telescope is in the 
meridian of the place. 1877 G. F. CKAMaeas Astron. vn. 
iii. (ed. 3) 650 The hour-circle has a female screw cut on its 
outer edge, in which an endless screw.. is arranged to work 
so as to give a slow motion in Right Ascension. 

Hourd(e, obs. form of Hoard. 

Houre, obs. form of Our, Whore. 

Honred (an»id), a. [f. Hour + -ed 2 .] 

1 1. Defined by a particular hour ; definite. Obs. 

f 147$ Partenay 528 A wilde swine chasing at that houred 
tyde. Ibid. 2695 This goth well at thys houred braid. 

2. (in comb.) Of a specified number of hours. 

1665 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (1677) 330 Turning the four- 
hour'd glass. 1890 Pall Mall G. 2 Apr. 3/2 In a good 
4 short.houred ' firm an assistant's lot compares very favour- 
ably with that of many a toiler. 

Hou*r-glass, A contrivance for measuring 
time, consisting of a glass vessel with obconical 
ends connected by a constricted neck,through which 
a quantity of sand (or sometimes mercury) runs in 
exactly an hour ; a sand-glass that runs for an hour. 

ri5«5 Cocke Lorells B. (Percy Soc.) 12 One kepte y« 
compas, and watched y« our glasse. 1591 Churchw. Acc. 
St. Helen's, Abingdon (Nichols 1797) 143 Paid for an houre 
glass for the pulpitt, +d. 1596 Shaks. Merck. V. 1. i. 25. 
164a Fuller Holy # Prof. St. 11. xxi. 139 America is not 
unfitly resembled to an Houre-glasse, which hath a narrow 
neck of land.. betwixt the parts thereof. 1711 Aodison 
Sped. No. 63 F 4 The figure of Time with an Hour-glass 
in one hand, and a Scythe in the other. 185a Hook Ch. 
Diet. (1871) 375 For the measurement of the time of sermon, 
hour-glasses were frequently attached to pulpits, 
b. Often Jig. or allusively, in reference to the 
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passage of time ; sometimes = an hour's space ; a 
strictly finite space of time. 

1588 Frauncb Landers Log. 1. iv. 28 b, If a preacher. . 
should talk out his houre-glasse in discoursing of Bell the 
dragon. 1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 11. Ded. § 15 Those 
things.. may he done in succession of ages, though not 
within the houre-glasse of one mans life. 1644 Quarlss 
Barnabas tf B. 26 What mean these strict reformers thus 
to spend their hour-glasses ? 1714 G av Shtph. Week Friday 
142 He.. spoke the hour-glass in her praise—quite out. 
1846 TaKNCH Mirac. vi. (1862) 185 When death was shaking 
the last few sands in the hour-glass of his daughter's life, 
c. allrib., referring to the shape of an hour-glass. 

1823-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) IV. 173 If the uterus., 
should contract, .transversely so as to form what has heen 
called an Hour-glass contraction. t86o G. H. K. Vac. 
Tour. 119, I used to think that the Pechts.. built them 
hour-glass fashion to prevent tbe said enemy scrambling 
into them. 

II Houri (hue'ri, hau»'ri). [a. F. houri (1654 in 
Hatz.-Darm.), a. Pers. (Sjy* liurl, f. Arabic ^ 
hiir pi. of faurd' fern., in ^^Jl ^ hiir- 
alcayitn (females) gazelle-like in the eyes, i.^ 
fiawira to be black-eyed like a gazelle.] A nymph 
of the Mohammedan Paradise. Hence applied 
allusively to h voluptuously beautiful woman. 

*737 Johnson Irene iv. v, Suspend thy passage to the 
seats of bliss, Nor wish for hounes in Irene's arms. 1745 

H. Walpole Lett. {1857) I. 343 (Stanf.) Handsomer than 
one of the houris. 1816 Byron Siege Cor. xii, Secure in 
paradise to be By Houris loved immortally. 1820 Scott 
Ivanhoe vii, What is she, Isaac ? Thy wife or thy daughter, 
that Eastern houri that thou lock est under thy arm ? 1887 
Lytton Pelham 1. (Stanf.), This speech somewhat softened 
the incensed Houri of Mr. Gordon's Paradise. 

Hourless (au«ules), a. Without hours ; having 
no reckoning of time. 
1855 Bailey Mystic 11 The hourless mansions of the dead. 

Hourly (aue-jli), a. [f. Hour + -lyJ.] 

1. Of or belonging to an hour ; of an hour's age 
or duration ; very recent or brief, rare. 

1513 More Rich. Ill (1883) 14 That an houerly kindnes, 
socamely contract in one houre . . shold be deper setled . . then 
a long accustomed malice many yeres rooted. i8ai Byron 
Two Foscari 1. i. 376 For the present, Foscari Has a short 
hourly respite. 

2. Occurring or performed every hour; done, 
reckoned, etc. hour by hour; frequent, continual. 

?fi530 Crt. of Love 353 With hourly lahour and gret 
attendaunce. 1599 Shaks. Much Ado 11. i. 188 This is an 
accident of hourely proofe. 1659 B. HAaais ParivaCs Iron 
Age 189 In hourly expectation of the Hangman. 1707 
Godwin Enquirer 1. xL 97 The hourly events of his life. 
1808 Murdoch in Phil. Trans. XCVIII. j 2 6 An hourly 
supply of 1250 cubic feet of the gas. 1883 Worn. Suffrage 
Jml. Nov. 198/1 Whether he was paid an hourly, daily, or 
weekly wage. 

b. as sb. (Cf.S.) A public conveyance that runs 
every hour. 

1877 Bartlett Did. Atner. 290 Hourly, formerly used in 
and about Boston for an omnibus. 188 1 Harper's Mag. 
Feb. 388 The terrors of the ' hourly ' or omnibus. 

Hourly (aueuli), adv. [f. Hour + -ly 2.] 
1. Every hour ; hour by hour ; from hour to hour ; 
continually, very frequently. 

1470 in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 11. 1. 136 As dayly and howrlye 
is now. .proved. 1509 Fisher Fun. Serm. C'/ess Richmond 
Wks. (1876) 306 The perylles . . innumerable, whiche dayly 
& hourly myght haue happed. 1611 Shaks. Cyrnb. 11. i.64 
A Mother hourely coyning plots. 1776 Gibbon Decl. $ F. 

I. 303 The barbarians were hourly expected at the gates of 
Rome. 1811 Byron Farew. Malta, Two spoonfuls hourly. 

f 2. For the space of an hour; for a short time ; 
quickly, cursorily. Obs. 

1529 More Dyaloge 1. Wks. 105/2 Partes, .suche.. as rather 
nede to be attentely redde and aduised, than houerly harde 
and passid ouer. 153a — Confut. Tindalc Ibid. 694/1. 1549 
CovEapALE, etc. Erasm. Par. Cor. 43 With you peraduen- 
ture will I ahyde for a whyle. .but 1 would not see you now 
houerly, & in my passage. 

fHoursch, v. Obs. rare. [?:-OK. hryscan, 
'stridere'.] intr. ?To rattle, make a din. 

la 1400 Morte Arth. 21 10 pe hathelieste on hy, haythene 
and oj>er ; All hoursches over bede harmes to wyrke. 

Hourte, obs. form of Hurt. 

Housage (hau-zed:;). [f. House v.^ + -age.] 

1. A fee paid for housing goods. 

1617 Minsheu Ductor t Housage is a fee that one payes . 
for setting vp any stufTe in a house, either for a Carrier, or 
at a wharfe, or such like. [Hence in later Diets.] 

2. The action of housing or condition of being 
housed. 

1803 Coleridge Lett. (1895) 430 The former cargo is in 
safe housage. 

t Housal, a. Obs. In 7 housall, -ell, houseall. 
fapp. irreg. f. House sb.^ + -al ; but possibly worn 
down from household."] Belonging to the house; 
domestic ; domesticated ; household-. 

1611 CoTca., A ddomestiqu/,.. Inward, familiar, housall. 
Ibid., Ickneumon,. .the /Egyptian Rat .. vsualty tamed, 
and made housall, by the people of JEgypt. 1627 in E. D. 
Neill Virginia Carolomm (1886) 404 note, Goods moveable 
or housell stufTe or chattels. 1668 N. Riding Rec. VI. 126 
Her goods and houseall stuff. 

Housband, etc., obs. form of Husband, etc. 

House (hous), sb* PI. houses (han-zez). 
Forms ; I htis, 2-4 (6 Sc.) hus, 3-5 howa, 3-6 
houa, 4- house, (4 huus, houus, huae, huis, St 
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howise, 4-6 Sc. houss, 4-7 howse, 6 owso, Sc. 
hws(a, housse\ For Ihe plural forms see r 0. 
[Com. Tent. : OE. hih= OFris., OS. h/ls (Du. huis, 
LG. huus), OHG., M HG. hies (Ger. tow), ON. 
(Sv/., Da. (huus)), Goth. (known only in 
gttdhiis temple, the usual word being razri). The 
ulterior etymology is uncertain : it has been with 
some probability referred to the verbal root hud-, 
h&d- of hydan to Hide, Aryan keudh-, OTeut. 
hilso-, from hfisso-, going back to hfyto- ; but other 
suggestions have also been offered.] 

1. The simple word. 

1. A building for human habitation ; esp. a build- 
ing that is the ordinary dwelling-place of a family. 

Beowulf "(Z.) 286 On heah-stede husa selest. c 1000 Ags. 
Gosp. Matt. vii. 27 pat hus feoll and hys hryre waes mycel. 
c 1250 Gen. <$• Ex. 2010 Putifar luuede ioseph wel, bi-ta3te 
him his hus euerile del. c 1290 S. Eng. Leg.\. 17/548 A rode 
he hadde in is hous. 136* Langl. P. PI. A. IL 40 per nas 
halle ne hous bat mint herborwe be peple. 1483 Cath.Angl. 
190/2 To make an Howse, domificare. 1539 Taverner 
Erasm. Prov. (1552) 66 A lytle house we] fylled A lytle 
grounde well tylled And a litle wife wel willed is best. 1548-9 
(Mar.) Bk. Com. Prayer, Communion (Rubric), When the 
boly Communion is celebrate .. in priuate bowses. 1581 
Mulcaster Positions xl. (1837) 222 His house is his castle. 
1676 Laov Chaworth in \*th Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. 
v. 33 To be quit of itt I confine myself to the bouse. 17 10 
M. Henry Comm., Luke xxii. 10 Whether it was a friend's 
house or a public house does not appear. 1855 Tennyson 
Maud 1. vi. 8 Living alone in an empty bouse. 

&. The plural was in OE. hu's, in 12th c. husas, 
huses, from 14th c. houses ; also in various writers 
from c 1550, and still dialectally, housen, which is 
sometimes collective. 

c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Mark x. 30 fee hund-feald ne onfo. .bus& 
brooru & swustru [Lindisf. huso, Ruskw. huse, Wvclif 
housis, Tindale houses], 011*3 O. E. Chron. an. 1116 
Baernde . . eallai ba husas. c 1 175 Lamb. Horn. 49 Riche men 
. . be habbeS feire buses, f 1205 Lav. 1937 pa mRkeden heo 
hus. 01300 Cursor M. 61 17 And soght bair huses [Gtftt. 
housis, Fair/, houses] all bi-dene. 15*9 Wolsey in Four C. 
Eng. Lett. 10 My howsys ther be in decay. 1557 North tr. 
Gueuara's Diall Pr. 194 a/2 The housen wherin lbey dwel. 
1600 Holland Livy 218 Sacking, rifling and flinging tbe 
goods out of tbeir enemies housen. 1605 Loud. Prodigal 11. 
iv, Two housen furnished well in Coleman Street. 1645 in 
N. Eng. Hist. <y Gen. Reg. (1849) III. 82 After the death of 
my wife 1 giue unto the children of my hrother John all my 
housen and lands. 1855 RoatNSON Whitby Gloss., Housen, 
houses, property in bricks and mortar. 

b. The portion of a building, consisting of one or 
more rooms, ocenpied by one tenant or family. 
Sc. and dial. 

c loao Rule St. Benet (Logeman) 54 Candel aefre on 5am 
ylcan huse byrne oS merien. 1529 Will in Harding Hist. 
Tiverton (1847) II. 31 Every one of them shall have in tbe 
falms] house a siverall house and chamber hy himself 1600 
in Bisset Ess. Hist. Truth v. (1871) 217 At the last, his 
Majesty passing through tbree or four sundry houses, and 
all the doors locked behind bim, his Majesty entered into a 
little study. 1885 2nd Rep. R. Comm. Housing Wrkg. 
Classes 4 The single-room system appears to be an institution 
co-existent with urban life among the working classes in 
Scotland.. even in modern legislation the word 'house' is 
used for any separately occupied portion of a building, 
while the word • tenement ' represents the whole edifice, the 
English use of the terms heing reversed. 

c. The living-room in a farmhouse, etc.; that 
which the family usually occupy, as distinguished 
from the parlour, bedrooms, etc. dial. 

1674 Rav M C. Words 26 The House, the Room called the 
Hall, a 1825 Forsv Voe. E. Anglia, House, the family sit- 
ting room, as distinguished from the other apartments. 1828 
Craven Dial., Howse, the principal room in a farm-house. 
1803 S. O. Aoov Hall Waltheof 182 In ibis neighbourhood 
[Sheffield] the kitchen of a cottage is known as • the house '. 

2. A building for human occupation, for some 
purpose other than that of an ordinary dwelling. 
(Usually with defining prefix : see Almshouse, 
Bakehouse, Brewhouse, Lighthouse, Summer- 
HOUSE,WoRKH0U8E,etc.,etc.) The House, a popular 
euphemism for the workhouse. 

155a in Vicary's Anat. (1888) App. iii. 151 The house.. for 
the relief and socour of the poore, called tbe house of 
woorke. 1598 in Antiquary (1888) May 212 To Constables 
of the hundred for the housen of the hospitalls iij» iiii J . 1722 
De Foe Col. Jack {1840) 42, 1 . . went to a boiling house . . 
and got a mess of broth. 1781 R. King Mod. Lond. Spy 63 
Here once were many more of these houses of Resort. 1801 
T. A. Murray Rem. Situat. Poor title-p., A Plan for the 
Institution of Houses of Recovery for Persons affected with 
Fever. 1839-40 Mrs. F. Trollope M. Amistrong\. iv. 100 
Not the quarter of a farthing, unless you'll come into the 
bouse. 1865 Dickens Mnt. Fr. 1. xvi, * He was brought up 
in the '—with a shiver of repugnance—' the House *. 

b. A place of worship (considered as the abode 
of the deity) ; a temple ; a church. (Usually house 
of God, the Lord's house, house of prayer, etc.) 

ciooo Ags.Gosp. Matt. xxi. 13 Hyt ys awriten mm hus ys 
xebed-hus. — Luke vi. 4 He eode into godes huse. c 1000 
Ags. Ps (Th.) lxxxiii[i]. 11 Ic. .wel ceose )kct ic hean gange 
on hus Godes. ; 1200 Vicet * Virtues 33 Alle hem oe on 
godes buse wunien. a 1340 Hamfole Psalter xxii. 0 pat i 
won in be bows of lord in lengbt of dayes. 1535 Cover- 
OALa 2 Kings v. 18 Yf I worshippe in the house of Rimmon, 
whan my lorde goeth there in to y* house to worshippe. 1585 
T. Washington tr. Nicholay's Voy. 111. xxi. no b, The first 
house of prayer whiche Abraham buylded. a 1708 Be vlr- 
idgs Thes. Theol. (1710) II. 291 Where God is pleased to 
reveal Himself most, is called His house. 181 1 Hf.bkr 



Hythn, 1 Hosanna to ihe living Lord"* iii, O Saviour! with 
protecting care Return to this thy house of prayer. 184a 
Tennyson TwoVoices 409 On to God's bouse the people prest. 

c. A building for the entertainment of travel- 
lers or of the public generally; an inn, tavern. 
(See also Ale-house, Coffee-house, Eating - 
house, Public house, etc.) + House I an exclama- 
tion to summon the landlord or waiter (ods.). 

1550 Crowley Epigr. 285 In taverns and tiplyng houses. 
1638 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (ed. 2) 220 The Coho house is 
a house of good fellowship, .in the Coho house they also 
inebriate their braines with Arace and Tobacco. 1668 
Etheredge She Would if She Could 1. ii, He has engaged 
to dine with Mr. Courtal at the French house. 1696 XJogget 
Country Wake v. i, House ! house ! (beating on the Table). 
What, are you all dead here ? house ! 1773 Goldsm. Stoops 
to Conq. iv. Wks. (Globe) 665/2 Were you not told to drink 
freely, and call for what you thought fit, for the good of the 
house ? 1834 M EOwm A ngler in Wales 1 . 143 1 1 was a great 
thing for the house. 1891 Times 12 Sept. 10/3 A tied house 
. . is one. .owned by a brewer for the sale of his goods. 

3. A building for the keeping of cattle, birds, ' 
plants, goods, etc. (See also Cow-house, Dove- 
house,Greekhouse, He^-house, H0THOU8E, Out- 
house, Storehouse, Wabehouse, etc., etc.) 

1503-4 Act 19 Hen. Vll, c. 37 § 5 Too Cotages or Meses 
wyth Howses & Wharfes..in Stepeney. 1523 Fitzherb. 
Surv. xx. (1539) 4 1 An oxe hous, a hey howse. 1577 B. 
Googe Heresbach's Husb. 1. (1586) 13 These, .be Barnes to 
laye Corne in. In some places they use. .stackes set upon 
proppes . . but the houses are a great deal better. Ibid., 
Next are bouses for my sheepe, and next tbem for Kine, 
Calves, and Heyfers. 159X Shaks. i Hen. VI, 1. v. 24 So. . 
Doues with noysome stench Are from tbeir.. Houses driven 
away. 1669 W. Simpson Hydrol. Chym. 216 Garden houses 
built at convenient distances. 17*6 Adv. Capt. R . Boyle 28 
A little House, meant for a Green-house. Mod. The gar- 
dener who has charge of the houses. 

4. a. The place of abode of a religious fraternity, 
a religious house (cf. house of religion, sense 15), 
a convent ; transf. the religions fraternity ilself. 

e 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Eugenia 265 Quben be ahbot wes 
dede, Ewyne chosine wes in his stede; And sa wele gouernyt 
be houss. c 1400 Rom. Rose 6692 Houses that han proprete, 
As templers and hospitelers, And as these chaoouns regulers. 
1491 Bury Wills (Camden) 73 Item 1 bequethe to euery 
hows of ffryeres in Cambredge, Lynne, Norwiche, Thetford, 
Clare, Sudbury, to eche of tbes bowses vis. viijrf. 1556 
Chron. Gr. Friars (Camden) 32 One of thRt owse John 
Forrest was comandyd to preche at Powlles crosse the son- 
day after. 1631 Weever Anc. Fun. Mon. 813 A famous 
religious house of Carmelite Friers. 1855 Prescott Philip 
II, 11. vi. (1857) 259 The abbots .. were indebted for their 
election to the religious houses over which they presided. 

b. A college in a university (i.e. either the 
building, or the fellows and students collectively). 
Chiefly in traditional phrases and uses, esp. in the 
House, familiar name for Christ Church, Oxford, and 
Peterhouse, for St. Peter*s College, Cambridge. 

1536 Act 27 Hen. Vll I, c. 42 § 1 Colleges, Houses, 
Howses Collegiate. 1553 T. Wilson Rhet. (1580) 166 When 
1 was in Cambrige, and a student in the kynges College .. 
the Provost of that bouse [etc.]. 1576 Act 18 EHz. c. 6 Chief 
Ruler of any Colledge Cathedrall Churche Halle or Howse 
of Learninge. 1583, 1780 [s.y. Head sb. 25 b] Heads of 
houses. 1642-6 in Quincy Hist. Harvard (1840) I. 517 If 
any scholar shall transgress any of the laws of God, or 
the House.. after twice admonition, he shall be liable.. to 
correction. 1748 J. Belcher in J. Maclean Hist. Coll. N. 
Jersey (1877) I. 147 If, finally, money cannot be raised for 
the House, .the thing must be given up. 1856 Oxf. Univ. 
Cal. 16 (List of Officers) The Hebdomadal Council. Official 
. . Heads of Houses. .Professors. .Members of Convocation. 
1868 [see Houseman 3]. 1894 in Wesim. Gaz. 5 July 2/2 
The indignation . . felt by the present undergraduates of 
Christ Church against the individuals who deliberately 
introduced outsiders for the express purpose of wrecking 
the house. 

c. A boarding-house attached to and forming a 
porlion of a public school ; the company of boys 
lodged in such a house. 

1857 Hughes Tom Brown 1. vi, I'm as proud of the house 
as any one. I believe it's the best bouse in the school, out- 
and-out. 1891 Pall Mall G. 6 Oct. 2/3 The real unit in 
most of the large public schools is the « house ', and it is the 
house-master who has the most powerful influence over his 
pupils. Mod. A football match between two houses. 

d. The building in which a legislative or de- 
liberative assembly meets; transf. the assembly 
itself ; a quorum of such an assembly, esp. in the 
phrases to make a house, keep a house. (See also 
House of Commons, of Delegates, of Lords, of 
Representatives, Houses of Parliament, etc., 
under these words.) 

1545 Brinklow Compl. 3 b, All the degreys of men in the 
Parlament howse. 1548 Hall Chron., Hen. VI 158 The 
commons of the lower house, not forgettyng their olde 
grudge. 1559 in Strype Ann. Re/. (1824) 1. App. vi. 309 
What fourther authorite can this howse give nnto her high- 
ness, then she hath already? a 1577 Sir T. Smith in Strype 
Eccl. Mem. (1721) III. v. 55 Do you remember then the 
motion of the Speaker and the request of the Commons' 
house? 1624 in Crt. $ Times Jos. J (1849) II. 450 Sir 
Edward Coke is of the house, a 1635 Nalnton Iragm. 
Reg. (Arb.) 39 Sir Henry Norris, whom she called up at a 
Parliament, to sit with the Peers in the higher House, as 
Lord Norris of Ricot. 1648 Dk. Hamilton in //. Papers 
(Camden) 160 By his submission to the 2 Houses. X648 Her- 
rick Hesp. (1869) 326 As when the disagreeing Commons 
throw About tbeir House, their clamorous 1, or No. 1716 
B. Cnurch Hist. Philip's War (1867) II. 03 Maj. Church 
being at Boston, and belonging to the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 1741 M iooleton Cicero 1. vi. 485 Cicero . . made 



the petition so ridiculous thRt the house rejected it. 1775 
J. Auams Fam. Lett. 1 1876 J 99 There had not been members 
enough to make a House, several colonies being absent. 
X789 Constit. U.S.\.%\ A Congress or the United States, 
which shall consist of a Senate and a House of Representa- 
tives. 1827 Hallam Const. Hist. (1876) II. x. 226 The 
greatest part of the people of England were not yet satisfied 
whether the King levied war first against the houses, or the 
houses against him. 1845 Disrahli ^>^/V(i863) 164 1 Are you 
going down to the house, Egenon?* inquired Mr. Berners 
at Brooks', of a brother M P. 1885 Manch. Exam. 21 MRy 
6/1 A House had hardly been mRde, and Mr. Speaker was 
scarcely in his chair. 1890 Blaclcw. Mag. CXLVII1. 703/2 
Not only must the Government Whips keep a house, but 
tbey must keep a majority. 189* Chamb. Jml. 20 Feb. 1 14/2 
Those who remain . . for the sake of ' keeping a house \ 

e. Applied also to the deliberative assemblies of 
the Convocation of an ecclesiastical province, of the 
Convocation and Congregation of a University, etc. ; 
formerly also to a mnnicipal corporation. 

1562 in \V. H. Turner Select. Rec. Oxford 293 At the 
same Counseyll yt is ordered that Thomas Furres . . be dis- 
myssed this howse [City Corporation]. 1576 Ibid. 380 Every 
suche person, being of thys worshippful howse, shalbe dis- 
charged of the same howse. 1666 Wood Z,(/ir2oOct.(O.H. S.) 
II.90 The maior, baillive[s], and some of the house after 
him. 1705 Hearne Collect. 31 Oct. ^O. H. S.) I. 6t There 
was a full House [of Convocation]. 1831 Sir W. Hamilton 
Discuss. (1851) 407 In Oxford it behoved that the regents 
constituted the House of Congregation .. through which, 
every measure should pass, before it could he submitted to 
the House of Convocation. 1871 G. R. Cutting Student 
Life AmJterst Coll. 93 In the summer term of 1828, a legis- 
lative body was formed in college, known as the 4 House of 
Students'. Its object was to enact such laws.. as the good 
of a college community would seem to require. 

f. A place of business ; transf. a business estab- 
lishment, a mercantile firm. The House (colloq.) : 
the Stock Exchange. (See also Cleaking-house, 

COCNTING-HOUSE, CCSTOM-HOUSE, INDIA-HOUSE, 

etc.) 

1582 N. Lichefielo tr. Castanheda's Conq. E. Ind. xvi. 
41 Treasurer of the house of the Indias. 1756 Rolt Diet. 
Trade, House, . . particularly applied, in partnerships or 
trade, to that house where the business is carried on. 1814 
Stock Exchange Laid Open 31 Now for the House itself ; 
that is, the Stock Exchange. 1824 J. Johnson Tyfogr. 11. 
iii. 27 Hurrying works through the press, .hy dividing them 
among a variety of bouses. 1861 M. Pattison Est. (1889) 

I. 41 Some of the large German houses in London . . ad- 
vanced large sums. 1891 Daily News 5 Feb. 3/3 Business 
in the 1 House ' does not improve much. 

g. A theatre, Playhouse ; transf. the audience 
or attendance at a theatre, or other place of enter- 
tainment. 

1662-3 Pepys Diary 8 Jan., The famous new play acted. . 
'The Adventures of Five Hours' at tbe Duke's house. .. 
We. .were forced to sit . . at the end of the lower formes, so 
full was tbe house.. The house, by its frequent plaudits, did 
show their sufficient approbation. 1739 CiaaEa Apol. (1756) 

II. 11 Acted every day for a month to constantly crowded 
houses. 1 756 Connoisseur No. 1 33 r 4 He . . seldom or never 
misses appearing at one house or the other, in the green 
boxes. 1815 W. Irving in Life <y Lett. (1864) I. 344 In con- 
sequence of acting so often before indifferent houses. 1891 
Daily News 3 Oct. 5/6 The familiar London theatre legend, 
1 House full ', mighl have been bung outside the doors. 

6. The persons living in one dwelling ; the in- 
mates of a house collectively ; a household, family. 

£950 Limlisf Gosp. John iv. 53 Gelefde 3a; ilea & hus his 
all [Ags. Gosp. call his hiw-raeden]. c 1230 Hali Me id. 3 
Forget ti folc & tine fader bus. 1382 Wvclif Acts xvi. 33 
And he is baptysid,and al his hous anoon. c 1386 Chaucer 
Sqr.'s T. 16 In Armes desirous As any Bacheler of al his 
hous. i53sCoverqal£ i Kings xvii. 15 He ate, & she also, 
and hir house a certayne season. 1592 Shaks. Rom. <J- Jul. 

III. iii. z 56 Commend me to thy Lady, And bid her hasten all 
the bouse to bed. 1768 Johnson Lett, to Mrs. Thrale ^ 
May, I count the friendship of your house among the felici- 
ties of life. 1894 Gladstone Horace, Odes m. xvu. 16 To- 
morrow a young porker slay, And let thine house make 
holiday. Mod. The whole house was down with influenza. 

6. A family including ancestors and descendants ; 
a lineage, a race : esp. one having continuity of 
residence, of exalted rank, or high renown. 

c 1000 Ags. Ps. (Th.) cxiii. 21 [cxv. 12] pu sebletsadest 
beam Israhela, Aarones hus. £1340 Cursor M. 10863 
(Trin.) In iacobes hous regne shal he. 1382 Wvclif Luke 
ii. 4 He was of the hous and meync of Dauith. c 1477 
Caxton Jason 53 Honour and worship to me and of oure 
house. 1548 Hall Chron., Edw. IV 213 The Duke of 
Burgoin loved better the house of Lancastre, then the house 
orYorke. 1592 Shaks. Rom. <jr Jul. m. i. m A plague a 
both your houses ! 1617 Moryson I tin. 111. 263 Subject to 
the house of Austria. 1789 Belsham Ess. I. iii. 51 The 
right of blood clearly rested in the house of Stuart. 1849 
Macaulav Hist. Eng. v. 1. 629 Not far off sleep two chiefs 
of the great house of Howard. 1872 Ruskin Eagles*/. 
§ 171 To read the shields, and rememher the stones, or the 
great houses of England. 

7. transf. and fig. (from 1). a. fig Dwelling- 
place ; place of abode, rest, deposit, etc. 

a 1000 Elene x*yj (Gr.) pus ic frod and fus burh baet fsecne 
hus, wordeneft waef and wundrum laes. c 1200 Grave in 
FSrlan?er Beitr. (1890) 11 Dureleas is Sat hus. C1205 Lav. 
12155 be pape hatte Sergius, he weteft Peteres hus. a 1310 m 
Wright Lyric P. 73 For sunful folk, suete Jesus, Thou hhtest 
rrom'theh^ehou*. 138* Wyclif Job xxx. 2, For thou halt 
take me to deth, wher is sett an hous to alle huende. 1500-20 
Dunbar Poems xxi. 67 Quhen na houss is hot _ hell and 
hevin. 1580 Sidney Arcadia m. Wks. 1724 1 1. 420 The house 
of death had so many doors, as she would easily fly into it. 
1508 B. Jonson Ev. Man in Hum. 11. i, Like a pestilence, 
it doth infect The houses of the hrain. c 1610 Women 
Saints 135 BreRthing out as much as my poor little breaih 
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could affbrde from my house of haye [cf. 'AH flesh is 
grabs']. 1784 Cowper Task 11. 458 A heavenly mind May 
be indifferent to her house of clay. 1814 Scott Ld. of Isles 
iv. iv, The peacefuPhouse of death. 1850 Tennyson in 
Mem. xxxv, Yet if some voice that man could trust Should 
murmur from the narrow house. 

b. trans/. The habitation of any animal ; a den, 
burrow, nest; the shell of a snail, tortoise, etc., 
in which the animal lives or into which it retires. 

a 1000 Phoenix 202 in Exeter Bk., J?ser se wilda fujel . . 
ofer heanne beam bus xetirobreo". a 1250 Owl Night. 623 
Hwane min bus stont briht and grene Of bine nis nowiht 
isene. 1398 Trevisa Barth. DeP. R. xvin. cvii. (Bodl. MS.). 
The snaile hatte testudo and hab bat name, for he is heled 
in his hous in a chambre. c 1566 J. Alday tr. Boaystuau"s 
Theat. World B vii, Snayles..beare with them their houses 
easely on their backes. 1638 Sia T. Herbert Trav. (ed. 2) 
25 The Sea Tortoise is not much differing from those at land, 
her house or shell is only flatter. 1708-46 Thomson Spring 
654 The swallow. . to build his hanging house Intent. 1748 
H. Ellis Hudson's Bay 160 The Constructions of these 
Creatures [Beavers] Dens, Burroughs, or, as they are com- 
monly called, Houses are. .built of Wood, Stone, and Clay. 

c. A receptacle of any kind. 

1610 T. Godwin Moses <J- Aaron 1. x. 43 They did put 
them into one skin in which there was the proportion of 
four housen or receptacles, and not into four skins. 1881 
Raymond Mining Gloss., House of water, a cavity or space 
filled with water. Cornwall. 

8. Astrol. a. A twelfth part of the heavens as 
divided by great circles through the north and 
south points of the horizon ; the whole sky, ex- 
cluding those parts that never rise and that never 
set, being thus divided into twelve houses, num- 
bered eastwards, beginning with the house, of the 
ascendant (see Ascendant B. i), and each having 
some special signification attached to it. b. A sign 
of the zodiac considered as the seat of the greatest 
inflnence of a particular planet ; each of the seven 
planets, except the sun and moon, having two such 
houses, a day house and a night house. 

c 1391 Chaucer Astrol. 11. § 4 The hows of the assendent, 
bat is to seyn, the firste hous or the est Angle, is a thing more 
brod & large. 1308 Trevisa Barth. Be P. R. viil. ix. 
(1495), Amonge triplycytees of howses those that ben in the 
Eest ben stronger in theyr werkynge. 1477 Earl Rivers 
(Caxton) Dictes 5 b, Whan the planetes entre in to their 
houses. 1383 Stubbes Anat. Abus. n. (1882) 58 The homes, 
aspects, and locall places of the signes and planets. 1594 
Bldnoevil Exerc. iv. xxxvi. (1636) 494 A general figure of 
the 12. houses of Heauen, according to the Iudicial of 
Astrology. 163a Massinger City Madam n. ii, Venus, in 
the west angle, the house of marriage the seventh house, 
in trine of Mars, in conjunction of Luna. 1695 Congreve 
Love for L. 11. iii, This is the effect of the malicious con- 
junctions and oppositions in the third house of my nativity. 
1819 Wilson Compl. Diet. Astrol. s.v., There are two kinds 
of houses . . mundane and planetary. 1897 Zadkiet s Almanac 
57 When Saturn and Uranus are in the first house. 

f 0. Each square of a chess-board. Obs. 

1656 Beale Chess, His [the king's] draught is hut one 
house at a time. 1688 R. Holme Armoury III. 363/2 
(Chess) House is every one of the squares, whether tbey be 
white or hlack. 18*9 A. Jamieson Diet. Mech. Science 
s.v. Chess, A buard divided into 64 squares or houses. 

II. Phrases. * With nouns. (See also house of 
Correction, house of Detention, house of Ease, 
etc., under these words.) 

10. House of call : a. a house where journeymen 
of a particular trade assemble, where carriers call 
for commissions, or where various persons in re- 
quest may be heard of ; b. gen. a house at which 
one is wont to call or pay a visit. 

a 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, House of Call, the usual 
lodging Place of Journey-men Tailers. 1756 Rolt Diet. 
Trade, House of Call, a house where journeymen taylors. 
shoemakers, and all other artificers meetj and may be heard 
of. 1844 Dickens Mart. Chuz. xiii, This poor waggoner's 
house-of-call. 1845 Darwin in Life <fr Lett, (1887) I. 345. 
I shall feel a lost man in London without my morning 
'house of call ' at Hart Street. 

11. House of ill (evil) faint {repute) : a disreput- 
able house ; esp. a brothel. 

a. 1726 Vanbrugh Journ. London 1, He was kidnapped 
into a house of ill repute. 1756-7 tr. Keysler's Trav. (1760) 
II. 76 A particular part of the city, noted for houses of ill- 
fame. 1790 J. B. M or Eton Mann. W. hid. 187 Should 
business call you into a Grog-shop, or other house of ill 
fame. 1821 Combe Dr. Syntax, Wife (i860) 317/2 This is 
a house of evil-fame. 1886 N. H. Dole tr. TotstdVs Anna 
Karinina xxv, She wanted to escape from the house of ill- 
fame where she was. 

12. House and home : an alliterative strengthening 
of ' home * ; usually in phr. to cast, drive, hunt, etc. 
out of house and home ; see also Eat v. 4 a. So 
house and harbour. 

c iaoo Vices tf Virtues 35 Wif and children, hus and ham. 
1297 R. Glouc (Rolls) 7702 He caste out of house & horn 
of men a gret route. 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) V. 229 
Men of be lond were i-dryve out of hir hous and hirhome. 
1527 Tindale Doct. Treat. (1848) 122 The prayers of them 
that . . eat the poor ou t of house and harbour. 1576 Fleming 
Panopl. Epist. 204 Hunted out of house and home. 1597- 
183a [see Eat v. 4 a]. 1885 Scribner's Mag. XXX. 394/1 To 
keep the friends of the deceased from eating and drinking 
his widow and orphans out of house and home. 

13. House-to-house attrib. phr. (usually with a 
nonn of action, as visitation, etc.) : Performed or 
carried on from house to house in succession. 

1859 Kingsley in Life (1879) II. 96 (D.) Unless you had 
a complete house-to-house visitation of a government officer. 



'1879 Faraaa St. Paul II. 27 An earnest, incessant, laborious, 
house-to-house ministry. 1893 Times 27 Apr. 7/2 A house to 
house canvass by the registrar would be far cheaper. 
14. House of office : fa. a building or apartment 
for some domestic purpose, e.g., a pantry {obs.); 
to. a privy. 

c 1460 Towneley Myst. iii. 134 Make in thi ship also, par- 
loures oone or two, And houses of offyce mo. 1568 Grafton 
Chron. II. 161 All houses of office belonging to the same 
Abbey, were cleane brent. 1613P0RCHAS Pilgrimage (1614) 
292 They..goe first to the house of office, and there purge 
their bodie. 1652 Boston Rec. (1877) II. 109 It is ordered 
that noe house of Office.. shall stand within twentie foot of 
any high way, 1823 Byron Juan xi. xl, The very clerks — 
those somewhat dirty springs Of office, or the house of 
office. 

f 15. House of religion (also house of piety) : a 
religious house, a convent. Ob's. 

1419 Earl of Shrewsbury in Excerpta Historica (1831)42 
No Hous of religion, ne non other place having saufgarde. 
1517 Torkington Pilgr. (1884) 5 A howse of Religion, of 
Chanons reguler, and flryers Austyns. 1599 Sandys Enropar 
Spec. (1632) 22 Another thing very memorable and imitable 
in Italy, is the exceeding good provision of Hospitalls and 
houses of Pietie. 

** With verbs. (Break up house : see Break v. 
56 d. Bring down the house : see Bring i 5 f. 
Set up house : see Set.) 

fl6. Hold house; « keep house, 17 a. Obs. 

c 1325 Metr. Horn. 107 Thar als hoswif held scho house. 
c 1394 P. PI. Crede 51 And berwib holden her hous in 
hailotes werkes. 1563-7 Buchanan Reform. St. Andros 
(Wks.) 1892. 6 And he be maryit, or hald hous out of the 
college. 

17. Keep house, a. To maintain and preside over 
a household ; also (usually to keep one's house), to 
have one's abode, reside (in a place) ; also fig. 

1535 Coverdale Ps. cxu[i]. 9 Which maketh the baren 
woman to kepe house. 1548 Hall Chron., Rich. Ill 
52 Kynge Rycharde at this ceason kepynge his howse in 
the Castell of Notyngham. 1608 Dav Hum. out of Br. 1. i. 
(1881) 8 When the fiery spirit of hot youth Kept house 
within me. 170a Luttrell Brief R el (1857) V. 172 Her 
majestie will not begin to keep house as queen till the 1st 
of July. 1864 Tennvson En. Ard. 24 In this the children 
play'd at keeping house. 1890 Temple Bar Mag. Sept. 43 
The pair began to keep house upon love and hope. 

b. With qualifying words: To provide (well, 
liberally, etc.) for the household, or (esp.) for 
visitors or guests ; esp. to keep open house y to 
provide hospitality for visitors generally. 

1530 Palsgr. 597/1 The kyng is determyned to kepe 
house or open house this Christemas. 1548 Hall Chron., 
Hen. V6$b, He kept a liberall hous to all commers. 1608 
Shaks. Timon 111. 1. 24 Alas, good Lord, a Noble Gentle* 
man 'tis, if he would not keep so good a house. 166a 
Gurnall Chr. in Arm. verse 18 xiv. § 2 (1669) 461/2 If the 
Trade fails in the Shop, there is but a poor house kept 
within. 1712 Addison Sped. No. 269 F 8 Sir Roger. . always 
keeps open House at Christmas. 1849 MACAt)LAv//«tf. Eng. 
iii. I. 366 The King kept open house every day, and all day 
long, for the good society of London. 

C. To manage the affairs of a household ; to 
take charge of the house, and perform or direct 
domestic duties or work. (See also Housekeeper, 

-KEEPING.) 

c 1386 Chaucer Merch. T. 138 Ther nys no wyf the hous 
to kepe. 1598 Shaks. Merry W. I. iv. 101, I may call him 
my Master.. for I keepe his house; and I wash, ring., 
make the beds, and doe all my selfe. 1796 Jane Austen 
Pride % Prej. iv. (1813) 11 Miss Bingley is to live with her 
brother, and keep his house. 1891 Comh. Mag. July 57 
She meant to keep house for her father. 

d. (Usually to keep ones house or the house) : To 
stay indoors ; to be confined to the house, as by 
illness ; also fig. ; to stay in the house for the 
purpose of guarding it. 

1542-3 Act 34 <$• 35 Hen. VI 1 1, c 4 Sundrie persons., 
kepe their houses, not mindinge to paie . . their debts. 1553 
T. Wilson Rhet. (1580) 146 Beyng si eke, and therefore kepyng 
his house. 1608 Bp. Hall Char. Virtues 9f V. 1. 6 Both his 

i eyes are never at once from home, but one keeps house 

' while the other roves abroad for intelligence. 1794 Mrs. 

I A. M. Bennett Ellen II. 62 Sure, there is no necessity for 
us to keep house till she arrives. i8aa Sia C Abbott in 
Barnewalf & Cr. Rep. I. 61 Did not the bankrupt begin to 
keep house as a mode of absenting himself with an intent to 
delay his creditors? i864TENNVsoN^"«.^rrf. 822 Weakening 
the man, till he could do no more, But kept the house, his 

j chair and last his bed. 

e. To keep a house : see 4 d. 

, 18. Proverbial Phrases. (All colloq.) f To pull 
(bring) an old house on one's head : to get oneself 
into trouble (obs.). t Atop of the house : in a state 
of excitement or passion (obs.) ; cf. up in the house- 
roof (sense 19). f To throw (fling) the house out 
of the windows ( = Fr. jeter la maison par les 
fenHres) : to put everything into confusion (obs.). 
Like a house on fire (afire) : as fast as a house 
would bum ; very fast or vigorously. As safe as 
houses : perfectly safe. 

1608 Topsell Serpents (1658) 658 Vou shall pull an old 
house over your own head by a further provocation. 16 11 
Beaum. & Fl. Knt. Burn. Pestle ill. v, We are at home 
now ; where, I warrant you, you shall find the house flung 
out of the windows. 1673 S. C. Art of Complaisance no 
I f any trick or foul play be offered, we are not to be presently 
a top on the house. 1739 J. HiLoaop Regttl. Freethinking 7 
He.. will have good Luck if he does not pull an old House 
upon his Head. 1809 W. Irving Knickerb. (1824) 291 At it 



they went like five hundred houses on fire. 1837 Dickens 
in Forster Life I. vi. 107, I am getting on. .like ' a house o' 
fire and think the next Pickwick will bang all the others. 
1844 W. H. Maxwell Sport «$• Adv. Scotl. vi. (1855) 77 
Would not..Stubbs throw the house out of the windows? 
1859 CoftNWALus New World I. 79 The owner of the 
weapon assured him that he was as safe as houses. 
III. Attributive uses and Combinations. 

19. attrib. Of or belonging to a house, a. Form- 
ing part of, or an adjunct to, a house ; as \ house- 
cop (= House-top), -drain, -eaves (-eavesing), -end, 
front, -gale, -gutter, -plat, -plot, -roof, -side, -wall, 
-windoiorf-wough (=wall); House-door. b. Used 
or kept in a house, as house-broom, -clock, -cloth, 
-flannel, -plant, -sand ; worn in the house, as house- 
dress, -gown, -shoe, c. Belonging lo or connected 
with a house or household ; performed or carried 
on in the house ; domestic ; as house affairs, busi- 
ness, education, expense , fire, game, + h ire, life, rent, 
service, sport, talk, work. d. Of persons: Belonging 
to the household ; dwelling in, or employed in or 
about, a house ; as house-chaplain, -child, -folk, 
-priest, -servant, -steward ; also House- father, etc. 

1604 Shaks. Oth. 1. iii. 147 Still the "house Affaires would 
draw her hence. 1823 J. Baocock Dom. Amusem. 168 
Lime-wash . . applied . . with a brush or *house-broom. 1669 
Woodheao St. Teresa 11. xxx. 189 Humble and desirous of 
doing all the * House-business. 1690 Lond. Gaz. No, 2578/4 
A Large * House-Clock., is nowin the hands of Jonathan 
Puller. 1388 Wyclif Ps. cxxviii[il. 6 Be thei maad as the 
hey of *hous coppis. 1897-8 Kalendar R. Inst. Brit. 
Archit. 278 Ventilation of *house-drains. 138a Wyclif Ps. 
ci[i]. 7 As a nyjt rauen in the *hous euese. 1603 Shaks. 
Mens, for M. in. ii. 186 Sparrowes must not build in his 
house-eeues. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems xxx. 49 With him me 
thocht all the *houshend [v. r. hous end] he towk. 1682 
Bunvan Holy War (Cassell) xi. 248 Nor had he stood long 
under the house-end. 1595 Spenser Epithal. 340 Ne let 
*housefyres . . Fray vs. c 1150 Gen. $ Ex. 3139 Euerilc 
*hus-folc Se mai it Sauen. 1838 Dickens O. Twist \, 
*House-fronts projecting over the pavement, 1896 Westm. 
Gaz. 23 Apr. 3^ Alpaca makes a practical and pretty*house- 
gown. c 1475 Piet. Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 800/20 Hoc stel- 
locidum, a *howsegoter. c 1325 Poem Times Edw. II 159 
in Pol. Songs (Camden) 730 For *hous-hire ne for clothes 
he ne carez noht. 1850 Mas. Carlvle Lett II. 135 My 
*house-money is utterly done. 1889 Boston (Mass.) Jrnl. 
19 Jan. 2/4 On the cultivation of *house-plants. 1636 
Boston Rec. (1877) H» 12 William Hudson hath sonld an 
*housplott and garden. 1531 MS. Acc. St. John's Hosp., 
Canterb., Rec. for *house rent 1776 Adam Smith W. N. 
1. x. 1. (1869) 1. 123 There is no city in Europe, I believe, in 
which house-rent is dearer than in London, c i«o Bestiary 
463 De spinnere..feste<5 atte *hus rof. 1546 J. Heywood 
Prov. (1867) 54 He is at three woordis vp in the house 
roufe. i86o1vndall Glac. 1. xviii. 126 An edge like the 
ridge of a house-roof. 1791 Boswell Johnson 11 Apr. an. 
1773 Our female *house-servants work much harder than 
the male. 1881 Besant & Rice Chapl. of Fleet 1. ii. (1883) 
10 * House-service is no disgrace to a gentlewoman. 189a 
Pall Mall G. 22 Aug. 1/3 Ladies in their *house-shoes 
and light dresses. 1600 J. Porv tr. Leo's Africa 1. 52 
Vines, .planted by an *house-side. 1719 Da Foe Crusoe 1. 
iv, Steep as a house-side. 1607 Mafkham Caval. in. (1617) 
i What *House-sport is it which hath not from it [Hunting! 
some imitation? 1758 Johnson Idler No. 29 r 8 The 
*house-steward usea to employ me. 1854 Emerson Soc. 
Aims Wks. (Bohn) III. 174 In their games and in their 
*house-talk. 1856 W. L. Lindsay Brit. Lichens 35 In 
a scale-like or *house-tile-like manner. 1836-48 B. D. Walsh 
Aristoph., Acharn. \. iv. Scribbling on the *house-walls. 
1580 Sidney Arcadia 1. Wks. 1725 I. 41 With . . shot from 
corners of streets, and *house-windows. Mod. Advt., A 
young girl to do general *housework. c 1325 Femina (MS. 
Trin. Coll. Cambr. B 14. 39 If. 122 b), *Houswoghes makyn 
hous sur. 

20. Applied to animals kept in or about a house 
( = domestic, tame), as house-bee, -cat, -cock, -hen, 
-pigeon, -weasel ; or frequenting or infesting houses, 
as house-ant, -finch, -lizard, -wren : see also 23 ; 
(cf. Field sb. 1 9). Also House-dog, -dove, -lamb. 

1601 Holland Pliny I. 320 Of domestical and tame 
*house-Bees, there are two sorts. 1726 Shelvocke Voy. 
round World (1757) 259 They are in size and colour exactly 
the same with our *house-cats. 1577 B. Googe Heresbach's 
llusb. iv. (1586) 166 b, Of the *house Cocke and the Hen. 
1399 Langl. Rich. Redeles 11. 143 Rith as be *hous-hennes 
1 ..hacchen, Andchericben her chekonys. 1599 H. Buttes 
Dyets drie Dinner Kvij, The *house or tame Pigeon. 
1 1613 Wiodleton No Wit like a Woman s v. 1, ^ot toy, 
nor bill, and imitate house-pigeons. 

21. Objective and obj. genitive, as house-bearing 
adj., -burner, -burning, -furnisher, -furnishing, 
house-hunt vb. (Hun t v. 3) , house-hunter, -hunting, 
-letting, -owner, -robbing, -sweeper, etc. 

1708 J. Philips Cyder 1. 26 Large Shoals of slow *House- 
I bearing Snails, c 1250 Old Kent. Semi, in O. E. Misc. 
30 Manslechtes, *Husbcrners, Bakbiteres, and alle obre 
euele deden. 1876 Bancroft Hist. U. S. VI. xlviii. 293 
Among the captives there were house-burners and as- 
sassins, a 1300 Cursor M. 26235 Mans slaghter and *hus 
brening. 1651 G. \V. tr. CoweCs Inst. 267 House-burning 
doth not onely extend to Houses and Barnes wherein Corn 
is laid up ; but also to those heaps which we call Mowes, 
Stacks, or Reeks, if they be near unto Houses. 1880 H. C. 
St. John Wild Coasts Nipon 224 Their younger sisters, .go 
about their duties of *house-caring and nursing. 1812 Byron 
Ch. Har. 11. xiv. (Orig. Draft), *House-furnisher withal, one 
Thomas hight. 1896 Daily Netvs 21 May 8/1 The Lares, 
the *house-haunting spirits of ancestors. 1888 Athenaeum 
15 Dec 806/1 Mrs. Austin at this time . . "househunted for 
, the Carlyles. 1821 Shelley Let. to Mrs. S. 1 Aug., That 
which is necessary for "house-hunting. 1831 A. A. Watts 
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Scenes Life Shades Ckar. % House-hunting A tolerable 
. .insight into the mysteries of House-hunting. 1898 Edin. 
Rev. Apr. 417 He wrote . . for cultivated *house-owners. 1670 
Blount Law Diet., *House-robbing or Housebreaking. 
1580 Holly band Treas. Fr. Tong, Baltieur de maison, a 
*housc sweeper. 1897 Daily News 16 Mar. 6/5 If there are 
many odd trades there are also some very disagreeable ones. 
Nodc more so, 1 should fancy, than that of the * house wrecker. 

22. Locative, instrumental, etc., as house-burial \ 
-wear ; house-bred, -fed, -feeding, -going adjs. ; 
house-encompassed, -proud adjs. ; house-feed vb. 

1848 Kings lev Saint' s Trag. 11. ii. 67 Our *house»bred 
foe, the adder in our bosoms. 1891 Tablet 12 Sept. 437 The 
tradition of *house-burtaI seems maintained in other ways. 
1895 Daily News 20 Dec 2/6 * House-fed lambs and Berk- 
shire pigs are here in abundance. 1846 Wahnes in J. 
Baxter l.ibr. Pratt. Agric. (ed. 4) II. hjj One acre will 
* house-feed three bullocks, whereas it will require three 
acres to graze them in the field. 1804 W. Tennant Ind. 
Recreat. (ed. 2) II. 8x Turnips, cabbages, cluver, and all 
the articles of *house-feeding. 1885 Times (weekly ed.) 
16 Oct. 15/2 A *house-going clergy would make a church* 
going people. 1 898 Daily News 10 Jan. 6/5 For *housewear 
it is admirable. 

23. Special Combinations : house-agent, an 
agent employed (by the landlord or owner) in the 
sale and letting of honses, the collection of rents, 
etc.; house-hall, a boys' game in which one 
player throws a ball against the wall of a house, 
and the other strikes it with a bat when it rebounds ; 
houee- barge » House-boat; + houee -bird = 
House-dove 2 ; house-book, a book for household 
accounts ; house-bound a., confined to the house ; 
house-boy, a boy employed as servant in a house ; 
house-car {U.S.), 'a box-car; a closed railroad- 
car for carrying freight*; house-carpenter, a 
tradesman who does tie wood-work of a house; 
house-caucus (see quot.); house-chambermaid, 
a servant combining the functions of housemaid 
and chambermaid; house-club, a club (athletic 
or other) in a house of business ; house-coal, coal 
suitable for house fires ; house-cricket, the com- 
mon species of cricket (Acheta domestical frequent- 
ing honses (as distinguished from the field-cricket) ; 
house-duty, a tax imposed on inhabited houses in 
England ; house-engine (Mech.), a steam-engine 
structurally dependent on the building in which it 
is contained ; house-factor = house-agent ; house- 
farmer (see quot.) ; so house-farming ; house- 
fast a. (dial.) =- house-bound '; house-flag, the dis- 
tinguishing flag of a shipping or other business 
house ; house-fly ,the common f\y(Muscadomcstica ); 
house-god, a household god ; pi. = penates ; 
houee-green, a name for the houseleek ; + house- 
head =- House-top; house-help ( U S.), a domestic 
servant or * help * (see Help sb. 3 c); house-jobber, 
-knacker = house-farmer ; f house-lady, lady or 
mistress of the house ; + house-lewe (OE. hiis- 
hleow, ME. hits lewe), -lewth, shelter of a house ; 
house-lighter (see quot., and cf. House-boat); 
house-line Naut., a small line of three strands, 
used for seizings, etc. (also called housing) ; 
f house-loom = Heirloom ; t house-lord (OE. 
hds-hlaford) i lord or master of the house ; house- 
martin, the common martin {Chelidon urbicd) ; 
house-monger, a dealer in houses {opprobrious) ; 
house painter, an artificer who paints and deco- 
rates houses; so house-painting; house-parlour- 
maid (cf. house- chamber ?n aid) ; house-party, the 
guests staying in a house, as distinguished from 
those invited for the day or less ; + house- 
pentice, a ' pentice * or penthouse ; house- 
physician, a resident physician in a hospital or 
other public institution ; house-raiser, one who 
raises or builds a house; house-raising (U.S.), 
' a gathering of the inhabitants in a thinly settled 
district to assist a neighbor in raising the frame 
of his house ' (Cent. Diet.) ; house-ridden a., 
confined to the house (after bedridden) ; + house- 
shouldered a., haviog shoulders sloping on each 
side like the roof of a house ; house-shrew, the 
common shrew-mouse (Croeidura (Sorex) aranea)\ 
f house-sin, a private or secret sin; f house - 
snall, a shell-snail (cf. 7 b) ; house-snake, a large 
harmless snake (Ophibolus getulus) found in North 
America, also called ehain-s?iake ; house -sparrow, 
the common sparrow (Passer domesticus), which 
builds in the eaves and roofs of houses ; house- 
spider, any species of spider infesting houses, as 
Tegenaria domestica or Theridium vulgart house- 
surgeon, a resident surgeon in a hospital ; houee- 
swallow, the common swallow (Hirundo rus- 
tica)', house-tablemaid (cf. house-chambermaid); 
house-tax, a tax levied on houses (,= house-duty) ; 
house-urn, a cinerary urn of the form of a round 
cabin with a conical roof, also called hut-urn; 
house -wagon, a wagon serving as a house for a 
company of travellers, a caravan ; house-waiting- 
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maid (cf. house-chambermaid); f house-wood, 
wood for housebote. 

1873 Miss Thackeray Wks. (1891) 1. 363 He had begun 
life as a *house-agent. 1884 Times (weekly ed.) 10 Sept. 124 
A crannoge must have united . . the charms of solitude and 
social facilities. A "house barge could scarcely be hetter. 
i6a3 tr. Favine's Theat. Hon. 1. vi. 50 They were reputed 
no oihcr than *hous-birds or homelings. 1768 Wilkes Corr. 
(1805) III. 286, I beg my dear girl to buy a "house-book, 
and to set down all expences. 1688 Lond Gaz. No. 2380/4 
William Bow .11 of Brighthelmston . . *House-Carpcntcr. 
1888 Brycb Amer. Commw. II. in. lxxiii. 596 What the 
Americans call ' *House caucuses', i.e. meetings of a party 
in the larger House of the legislature, are not uncommon in 
England. Mod. Advt., As *House-chambermaid in Hotel. 
Commercial preferred. 1867 W. W. Smyth Coal ff Coal- 
mining 69 The uppermost notable seam is the well-known 
•house coal. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) VII. 349 The 
*House-cricket, whose voice is so well known behind a 
country fire in a winter's evening. 1851 Ht. Martineau 
Hist. Peace (1877) III. iv. xi. 85 The *houseduty— -that is 
nearly the best tax we have. 1885 1st Rep. R. Comm. 
Housing Wrkg. Classes 21 The system of middlemen, of 
house jobbers, *house farmers, or house knackers, for by all 
these titles are designated those persons who stand between 
the freeholder and the occupier. 1887 Daily News 16 Mar. 
2/5 It is generally within the last ten years of a building 
lease that houses in London come into the haods of the 
house farmer, who lets them out in tenements and asks the 
maximum of reot while doing the minimum of repairs. 
/W.,*House farming is admittedly a trade. # 1855 Robinson 
Whitby Gloss., * House/as t, confined by illness or other- 
wise, to the house. 1891 Atkinson Moorland Par. 51 She 
. . was still house-fast, or unable to leave the house. 1884 
W. C. Russell Jack's Courts/tip II. iv. 62 111 turned my 
eyes aloft where the *house flag, .was rattling, .at the main 
royal masthead, a 1450 Fysshynge w. angle (1883) 29 Ye 
maye angle for hym wyth an *house flye. 1831 Brewster 
Nat. Magic x. (1833) 2^9 The house-fly is well known to 
have the power of walking in an inverted position upon the 
ceilings of rooms. 1600 Holland Livy 11. xl. 70 There 
are my *house gods, my mother, my wife, my children. 
1634 Sia T. Herbert Trav. 54 These Nomades.. wander 
with their House-gods, day and night. 1688 R. Holme 
Armoury 11. 88/a House-leeke. .is called generally with us 
by the name of * House-green. 1513 Douglas AEneis 11. 
vii. [vi.] 9 Syne to the *hous heid ascendis anone. 1885 Lu. 
W. Compton in Pall Mall G. 14 Apr. 1/2 To show the evil 
results of the middleman or ' *house-knacker ' system, a 1225 
Ancr. R. 414 Marthe tnester is uorto ueden & schruden 
poure men, ase *huselefdi. fiooo Leges Penit. c. 15 in 
Thorpe Laws II. 282 Gife his *hus-hleow and mete and 
munde bam be bacs boburfe. a 1240 Wohunge in Colt. Horn. 
277 Ibi buro tid in al be burh of belleem ne fant tu hus lewe. 
£1380 Wyclif Wks. (1880) 211 Lie wib-outen or geten 
*houslewth at pore men. 1891 A. J. Foster Ouse 170 The 
*house-lighter, so called because a part of it makes a cabin 
for the men. 1769 Falconer Diet, Marine (1789), Marline, 
a small line, somewhat less than *house-line. 1815 Sporting 
Mag.XLY. 153 Myhouseline and marline., are equal to 
any. 1867 [see Housing sb. 1 4]. 1697 Evelyn Nutnism. 
iii. 68 They, .fixt them as * House-looms to the Inheritance. 
c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Luke xxii. 1 1 And secgeaS bam *hus- 
hlaforde. a 1240 Sawles Warde in Cott. Horn. 245, I bis 
hus is be huse lauerd. 1767 G.White Selbomex. (1875) 34 
The swallow and *house-martin. 1767 Ibid. xvi. 185 House- 
martins are distinguished .. by having their legs covered 
with soft downy feathers down to their toes. 1604 Rowlands 
Looke to it 32 *House-mongers, that on earth would euer 
dwell : Grinding the poore, as their distresses shoe. 1884 
Pall Mall G. 20 Mar. 1 The purchase of fag ends of leases 
by speculating hou-semongers. 1689 Lond. Gaz. No. 2416/4 
William Bishop of Reading, a *House Painter. 1736 Rolt 
Diet. Trade s.v. Painter, House-painter, one who paints 
things with plain colours, as wainscotting, doors, windows, 
frames. Mod.Advt., *House-parlourmaid wanted. Must 
wait well at table. 1880 Ouida Moths 1. 168 Anybody who 
is in the same *house-party with yourself. 1895 M. Corblu 
Sorrows Satan xxi, Invitations to our dinners and house- 
parties. 1613 T. Godwin Rom. Antiq. (1658) 16 Sheltred 
from the rain by the help of boards upheld with forks in 
manner of *house-pentices. 1753 N. Torriano Gangr. 
Sore Throat 6 The Fever increasing every Moment, they 
. . sent in the Evening for the *House-Physician. a 1639 
Wotton Parall. (J. s. v. House-keeper), We knowthe people 
are apter to applaud housekeepers than *houseraisers. 1857 
J. Smith Hist. Jefferson Coll. 17 Conferences, .held at log- 
rollings, *house-raisings, or corn-huskiDgs. 1895 N. Q. 
8th Ser. VI 1 1 . 468/2 A poor *house-ridden octogenarian. 155a 
Huloet, *House shouldred, dimissis humeris. 1645 
Rutherkoro Tryal % Tri. Faith xv. (1845) 162 Kept from 
the incursion of a *house-sin, and a home-bred corruption. 
1610 Giillim Heraldry ill. xvii. (1611) 154 These are called 
*House-snailes, either because they so carrie their houses 
upon their backe. .or because vsually they breed about old 
houses. 1660 Boyle New Exp. Phys. Mech. Digress. 372 A 
great, gray, House-Snail (as they call it). 1674 Kay Collect. 

Words, Eng. Birds 88 The * House-sparrow. 1897 Times 
5 Jan. 10/4 House sparrows feed on grain during the winter. 
1721 Bradley P kilos. Acc. Wks. Nat.^ 135 The black 

* House Spider, whose Antennas are seemingly pointed with 
Diamonds. 1883. J. G. Wood in Gd. Words Dec. 762/1 The 
common House-spider . . sometimes grows to an enormous 
size. 1825 J. Morison in Morisoniana (1831)^ 240 The 

* house-surgeon having neglected to retain the elastic. 1836-9 
Dickens^. Boz (1850) 146/2 A certificate was read from 
the house-surgeoD of a neighbouring hospital. 1674 Rav 
Collect. Words, Eng. Birds 86 The common *House. 
swallow; Hirundo domestica. 1766 Pennant Zool. U776) 
1. 599 The house-swallow is distinguished.. by the superior 
forkiness of its tail, and by the red spot on the forehead, and 
under the chin. Mod. Advt., *House-tablemaid . . wanted 
at ooce. 1844 H. H. Wilson Brit. India 1. 469 The *house- 
tax excited the discontent of its inhabitants. 1868 Rogers 
Pol. Leon. xxii. (1876) 20 In the case of the poor, a house- 
tax has special disadvantages. 1891 Tablet ia Sept. 437 
To bring the Italian and German *house.urns into direct 
connection. 1886 PaltMallG. 12 Oct. 4/1 The highways 
are blocked for m iles with ' *house-waggons \ Mod. A dvt. , 
Wanted, a * House-waiting maid, with good references. 160a 



HOUSE. 

Fulbecke 2nd Pt. Parall. 52 The termor hath •house- 
wood, .fire- woode belonging to his tearmeof common right. 

House (lious), sb.'~ Forms : (3 huce), 4 houa, 
houce, 4-7 houze, 5 howse, 6 howsa, 6-7 housa, 
7 housse, houche, 5- house, [a. OF. hue he (1 2th c. 
in Littre), houee (t3lh c. in Hatz.-Darm.), mod.F. 
kousse (med.L. hucia, houcia, hitssia, housia). 

According to Darmesteter-Thomas, perh. adopted during 
the Crusades from Arabic yushTah, 'tegumentum, 

velum '. See other suggestions in Diez, Littre*, etc.] 

A covericg of textile material ; esp. and usually, 
a covering attached to a saddle, so as to cover the 
back and flanks of the horse ; a housing. 

c 1283 GaAYSTANES in Script. Tree (Surtees) 64 Ex eo 
[panno] palefridis tuis coopertoria quae huces nuncup2ntur 
fecit. ' 1312-13 Durham MS. Ceil. Roll, j Houce empt. pro 
j equo. 1333-4 Durham MS. Burs. Rolt, I n panno . . empt. 
pro houzes equorum, pro j houze ad palefr. xmssam domino 
Kegi. 1391 Earl Derby's Exp. 7 Pro j hous pro le lancr. 
Ibid. 247 Pro j house pro sella domini de coreo. 1483 Catfu 
A ngl. ioo/x A Howse of a horse, sandalum, sudana. 1500- 
ao DuNBAa Poems lxi. 21 With ane new houss I wald be 
happit. 1601 F. Tate Househ. Ord. Edw. II § ^6 (1876) 40 
He shal. .carri the houche of those horses the kinge shalbe 
mounted on. 1687 A. Lovell tr. Thevenot's Trav. 1. 86 A 
stately Horse, covered with a Housseall Embroidered with 
Gold, a 1700 DavoEN tr. Ovid's Met. xn. (R.), The houss 
and trappings of a beast. 1756 Rolt Diet. Trade, Housing 
or House, a Cover laid over the Saddle of a horse, in order 
to save it from the weather and dirt. 

House (hauz), vX [OE. htisian (in sense i)« 
OHG. htisSn (MHG., MLG., MDu. husen, Ger. 
hausen, Du. huizen), ON. husa ; f. hils House sb.l] 
I. Transitive senses. 

1. To receive or put into a house ; to provide 
with a house to dwell in; to keep or store in 
a house or building. 

c 1000 Leges Penit. c. 14 in Thorpe Laws II. 282 Fede 
bearfan and scryde and husise. 1390 Gower Con/. III. 18 
Whan that they were alle housed And set and served ate 
mete. 1432 Sc. Acts Jas. I in Slat. Scotl. (1814) II. 21/1 
The sheref . . sal . . forbide at ony man houss, herbery or 
resett hym. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 251/1 Howsyn, or puttyn 
yn a howse, domifero. 1577 B. Googe Heresbach's Husb. 
111. (1586 1 n9 b, That if the Mare be housed, there be roome 
enough for her and her foale. c 1586 C'tess Pembroke Ps. 
lxxviu. xxi, A shepheard wise to howse his flock dotb haste. 
1626 Bacon Sylva § 412 As wee House Hot-Couotrey Plants 
..to saue them; So wee may House our owne Countrey 
Plants to forward them. 1768 G. White Selbome xiii. 
(1875) 50 A neighhour housed an oat-rick lately. 1773 
Golosm. Stoops to Conq. v. ii. Wks. (Globe) 672/1 Where 
did you leave your fellow-travellers? Are they in safety? 
Are they housed ? 1832 Ht. Martinsau Weal $ W. i. 3 
There were nine children to be housed. 1885 Manch. Exam. 
21 May 5/1 The arrangements for housing the art collection 
of the Museum Committee at Queen's Park. 

b. refl. To enter a house; to take refuge or 
shelter in a house. 

\a 1400 Sir Beues 142 (MS. C.) Thereaboute ye shalle yow 
howse And sone after that shall be hur spowse. 1589 R. 
Hahvey PI. Perc. (1500) Aiijb, House your selues in th« 
next Tauerne. 1685 I'ravestin Siege Newheuset 49 The 
rest of the Turks housing themselves. 1848 J. GaANT Aide- 
de-camp xxxiv, Each person housed himself where he could, 
f c. To drive or pursue into a house. Obs. 

1590 Shaks. Com. Err. v. i. 188 Euen now we hous'd him 
in the Abbey heere. 1694 Penn Trav. Holland etc. 249 
The Priest run away, they followed him till they housed 
bim. 1701 Strvpe Aybner (R.), Yet the said Bishop, as he 
understood, his single man housed them all. 

2. To receive, as a house does ; to give shelter to. 
1610 G. Fletcher Chrisfs Vict. u. xiv, Him the silent 

wildernesse did house, a 165a J. Smith Sel. Disc. i. 10 
When we have broken through the outward shell of words 
and phrases that house it Itruth] up. 1773-83 Hoole Orl. 
Fur. xxiii. (R.), When the place No knight has hous'd. 
183a Tennyson CEnone 36 O Caves That house the cold* 
crowned snake I 1877 T. A. Trollops Peep behind Sc. at 
Rome xi. 140 The building was capable of comfortably 
housing a very much larger number. 

3. tronsf. and fig. To place or enclose as in a 
house ; to cover as with a roof; to harbour, lodge. 

1577 B. Googe Heresbach's Husb. II. (1586) 65 b, Some use 
to house it with Strawe and Horse doung,and so leave it in 
the Garden. 1599 B. Jonson F.v. Man out of Hunt. in. i. 
Wks. (Rtldg.) 49/1 JN'ay, good sir, house your head. 1643 
Milton Divorce To Parlt. Eng., The piety, the learning 
and the prudence which is hous'd in this place. 1791-1823 
D' Israeli Cur. Lit., Puck the Comm., Some colfector.. 
houses the forlorn fiction—and it enters into literary history. 
1841 Emerson Meth. Nat. Wks. iBohn) II. 226 The uni- 
versal does not attract us until housed in an individual. 

4. a. Nattt. To place in a secure or unexposed 
position : e.g. a gun, by running it in on deck and 
fastening it by tackle, muzzle-lashing, and breech- 
ing; a topmast or topgallant-mast, by partly 
lowering it and fastening its heel to the mast 
below it. 

1760 Falconer Diet. Marine (1789), Canon & U ser re, a 
gun housed athwart, with the top of its muzzle bearing 
against the upper edge of the port. 1835 Marryat Pirate 
vii, In bad weather it [the gun] can be lowered down and 
housed. 1840 R. H. Uana Be/. Mast xv. 41 A large ship, 
with her top-gallant-masts housed. 1874 Thearle Naval 
A rchit. 11 Provision is made for housing the screw shaft by 
giving a swell to the post, as in a wood ship. 

b. Naut. To cover or protect with a roof. 

i8ai A. Fisher Voy. Arctic Reg. 151 As the ships are now 
housed and secured, and the days getting so short. 1867 
Smvth Sailor's Word-bk. s.v. Housed, Ships in ordinary, 
not in commission, are housed over by a substantial roofing. 
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c. Hop-growing. (See quot.) Cf. Housling. 
J67S Sussex Gloss., When hops have a great deal of hine f 

and the poles are thickly covered over the top, so as almost 
to shut out the light and sun, they are said to be • housed \ 

d. Carpentry. To fix in a socket, mortice, or 
the like : cf. Housing sb* 5. 

1856 S. C. Brees Gloss. Terms s.v. Housing, The steps of 
a staircase are housed into the stringboara, and the ends 
of a pair of rafters are sometimes housed into the head of 
a king-post. 1884 F. T. Hodgson Stair-building 12 Wall 
strings are the supporters of the ends of the treads and 
risers that arc against the wall. They may be ' housed ' or 
left solid. 

f 5. To bnild. (transl. L. sedificare.) Obs. rare. 

«i4oo Prymer (1891) 35 IPs. exxii. 3] Iherusalem that is 
housed as a cite, whas delynge is in him self. 
II. Intransitive senses. 

f 0. To erect a honse or houses ; to build. Obs. 

iao7 R. Glouc (Rolls) 49a Hii housede & bulde vaste & 
herede & sewe. ^1430 Pilgr. Lyf Mankode 1. xlix. (1869) 
30 The carpentere with his ax to howsc and to hewe. 1496 
Dives ff Paup. x. viii. (W. dc W.) 383/1 Thou shall house 
& other shall dwellc therin. 

7- To dwell or take shelter in (or as in) a house ; 
to harbonr. 

1591 Spenser M. Hubberd 828 He would it drive away, 
Ne suffer it to house there. 159a Snaks. Rom. $ Jul. lit. 
v. 190 Graze where you will, you shall not house with me. 
1697 Dryden Virg. Georg. 1. 460 Observe the starry Signs, 
Where Saturn houses, and where Hermes joins. 1803 S. 65c 
Ht. Lee Canterb. T. II. 342, 1 again housed with my 
peasants. 1828 Blackiv. Mag. XXI V. 442 Surely the Devil 
houses here ! 1880 Watson Prince's Quest (1892) 32 ]f. . 
unbelief House in thy heart. 

1 8. House in (also in pass.) : said of a ship of 
which the upper works are bnilt narrower than the 
lower. (Cf. Homing vbl. sb. 1 .) Obs. 

1627 Capt. Smith Seaman's Gram. xi. 52 Flaring . . is 
when she is a little howsing in, neere the water. 1704 J . 
Harris Lex. Techn. s.v. Housed. She is Housed-in, or 
Pinched-in too much. 171 1 W. Sutherland Shipbuitd. 
Assist 165 Tumbling home; when the Ship-side declines 
from a Perpendicular upwards, or, as some call it, houses in. 

House (houz), v 2 [f. House sb. 2 : cf. F. housser 
(OF. houchier 13th c. in Hatz.-Darm.).] trans. To 
cover (a horse) with a house or housing. 

1500-20 Dunbar Poems Ixi. 71 Tak in this gray horss, 
Auld Dunbar,. .Gar howss him now aganis this juill. 1580 
Blunoevil Horsemanship, Diet. Horses (1609) 11 Horses., 
would be housed io Summer season with canuas to defend 
the flies, and in Winter with a thicke woollen housing cloth, 
to kcepe them warme. 1658 E velvh Diary 22 Oct., A velvet 
bed of state drawn by six horses houss'd w«» y« same. 1844 
Mrs. Browning Swan's Nestvi, And the steed it shall be 
shod All in silver, housed in azure. 

House v$, var. of Hoise v. : cf. Howes. 

c 1515 Cocke Lorelts B. (Percy Soc.) 14 Cocke wayed 
anker, and housed his sayle. 

Houseale, -all : see Hotjsal, Housel. 

Houseband, obs. form of Husband. 

Hou'se-boat. A boat roofed over and fitted up 
as a house, for living in permanently or temporarily. 

1790 G. White Let. in Selbortie (187?) II. 175 To enquire 
what small craft they had on the Rhine, and whether any 
house-boat. 1887 Miss Braddon Like <$• Unlike i, The 
summer days we spent together on his lordship's house-boat 
at Henley. 1887 Spectator 9 July 920/2 Summer life in a 
house-boat on the Thames. 

Housebote. Law. Forms: 2-3 hu.sbote, 6- 
housebote, (6-8 -boot, 7 -boote). [OE. *hi'tsb6t, 
f. hits House sb.l + bdt Boot sb.* 5.] The repair 
of a house ; wood for this purpose ; the right of a 
tenant to take this from the landlord's estate. 

7 1170 Charterio Mon.AngL{iZ*>) VI. i. 263-4 |H]usbotam 
et heybotam ad sufficientiam in bosco meo. i23$-ija Ren- 
talia Gtaston. (Som. Rec. Soc.) 83 Debet habere husbote 
ad aulam suamde bosco domini. 129a Ycar-bk. 20-2 r Edw. I 
(Rolls) 121 Willem Chandc2 granta a ly ousbote e heybote 
en soo boys. 1365* "S94 l*ee Hedgebote, Haybote]. 
1641 Termes de la Ley, Houseboote. 1726 Avlippk 
Parergon 506 If 2 mao cuts Trees for Houseboot, Hedge- 
boot, Cartboot, Ploughboot, and Fireboot, Tithes shall not 
be paid of them. 1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) I. 323 It was 
resolved in 8 Ja. 1. that every copyholder may of common 
right, .take housebote, hedgebote, and ploughbote. 

t HoiTSebreach. Obs. rare. In 2 husbreche. 
£OE. hiisbrice, f. hiis House sb.* + brice Breach = 
OFris. hdsbre&e.'} Housebreaking. 

rio2S Cnut's Secular Laws c. 64 {65} (Schmid) Hus- 
bryce [v.r. brec] and bacrnet. .after woruld-la^e is botleas. 
ciiSo Laws Hen. /, c 12 $ 1 (Schmid) Ex hiis placitis.. 
quaedam non possunt emendari. .husbreche et bernet. 1678 
Phillips (ed. 4) App., Househreach, or House-breaking. 

House-break (han-s,br^k),z;. [Back-formation 
from next or house-breaking ; cf. housekeep.] intr. 
To break into a house with felonious intent. 

1820 Shellev Hymn Mercury xlix, The lord of those 
Who swindle, house-break, sheep-steal, and shop-lift. 1896 
Westm. Gaz. 22 Oct. 3/1 To housebreak in his own humorous 
fashion. 

Housebreaker (hau-s,br* ikai). 

1. One who breaks open and enters a bouse with 
intent to commit robbery or other felony. 

e 1340 Cursor M. 6747 (Fairf.) Thefc housbreker in any 
stounde. 1483 Catft. Angl. 190/2 An IJowse breker, apcr- 
eularius. i66a J. Davies tr. Otearitts' Voy. Avibass. 280 
A House-breaker coming one night into his House. 1727 
Swift What passed in Lomion, Highway- men, house- 
breakers, and common pick -pockets. 1855 iMacaulay Hist. 
Eng. xix. IV. 295 During the autumn of 1692 and the follow- 



jug winter, the capital was kept in constant terror by 
housebreakers. 

2. One whose business it is to demolish houses. 

1873 [Remembered in use by a correspt.]. 1892 Times 
6 Dec. 11/4 The whole of tbe block of houses., is in process 
of demolition, .the 4 house-breakers ' being already at work. 
1898 Daily News 22 July 6/1 The house-breaker— the man 
of the pick, not the jemmy — is hard at work. 

Housebreaking. [Cf. Housebreach.] The 
crime of breaking open and entering a house with 
intent to commit robbery or other felony. (See 
quots.) Also at t rib. 

1617 Minsheu Ductor, Burglary,, .the Common Law re- 
straints it to robbing of a house by night.. .The like offence 
committed by daie they call house breaking or robbing. 
1670 Blount Law Diet. s.v. 1769 Blackstone Comm. IV. 
xvi. (1809) 223 Burglary, or nocturnal housebreaking.. has 
always been looked upon as a very heinous offence. 1838 
Dickens O. 7 wist xix, Producing his box of housebreaking 
tools. 1897 Daily News 0 Dec. io/7_ Housebreaking, which 
means entry before nine o clock at night, is commoner with 
these retail criminals than burglary. 

HoU'Se-builder. One who builds a house; 
one whose business is the building of houses ; a 
bnilder. 

1769 yunius Lett, xxxiv. 152 [He], .descends to apply to 
his house-huilder for assistance. 1895 Educat. Rev. (N. Y.) 
Sept. 158 A house-huilder is not likely to excel as an 
architect. 

b. attrib. House-builder Moth : see quots. 

1864-5 Wood Homes without H. xiv. (1868) 283 This is 
the # House-Builder Moth (Oiketicus Sandersii) an insect 
which is common in many parts of the West Indies. 

So House-building, the building of houses. 

1796 Morse Atner. Geog. II. 258 Timber, .is employed in 
house-building instead of bricks, stones and tiles. 

Housecarl (hau-s,kajl). Hist. Forms: ihus- 
carl,-karl (1,7-9 hus*,housecarle, 9 hus-, house- 
carl. [Late OE. hilscarly a. ON. hitskarl man- 
servant, pi. king's men, body-guard, f. ON. htls 
house + karl man : see Carl.] 

A member of the body-guard or household troops 
of a (Danish or late Old English) king or noble. 

io.. O. E. Chron. (Laud MS.) an. 1036 paet iElfgifu, 
Hardacnutes modor, s<ete on Winceastre, mid baes cynges 
huscarlum hyra suna. a 1066 Charter o/ Eadweard in 
Kemhle Cod. Dipl. IV. 202 Swa Surstan min huskarll hit 
furmest of me heold. <*ii2«s O. E. Chron. (Laud MS.) 
an. 1070 pa comen into EHg Xpistien ba Densce bisceop.. 
and pa Densca hus carles mid heom. 1610 Holland Cam- 
den's Brit. 1. 576 They had slaine his Huscarles. 1670 
Milton Hist. Eng. vi. Wks. (1851) 272 Hardecnute sending 
his Housecarles, so they call'd his Officers, to gather the 
Tribute imposed. 1761 Hume Hist. Eng. 1. App. i. 97 He 
summoned from all parts his huscarles or houseceorles and 
retainers. 1870 Freeman Norm. Conq. (ed. 2) I. vi. 440 Cnut 
now organized a regular paid force.. These we re the famous 
Thingmen, the Housecarls. Ibid. 441 The Housecarls were 
irifact a standing army. 1873 Eoith Thompson Hist. Eng. 
viL 26 The thanes and house-carls were slaughtered almost 
to a man around their fallen standard. 

Housed (hauzd), ppl. a.* [f. House v. 1 or 

1. Lodged, enclosed, or shnt up in or as in a 
house ; provided with a house or houses. 

1549 Cheke Hurt Sedit. (164 1) 14 Which haue fled from 
housed conspiracies to encamped robberies. 1577 B. Googe 
Heresbach's Husb. in. (1586) 141 b, Thus much of housed 
sheepe. 1664 Evelyn Kal. Hort. (1729I 104 Air your 
hous d Carnations. 1829 Blackw. Mag. XX VI. 204 The 
richly housed and planted acclivity, a 1862 -Buckle 
Civiliz. (1869) III. v. 471 A badly fed, badly housed, and not 
over-cleanly people. 

2. Naut. (See House v.* 4 a.) 

1893 Westm. Gaz. 14 Oct. 5/3 It would have been better if 
both boats had sailed under housed topmasts. 

Housed (hauzd), a* [f. House or sb. 2 } 
Covered with a house or housing. 

1560 Becon New Catech. Wks. (1560-3) 1. mTosc a sorte 
of Popettes standing in euerye coi ner of the Church t»ome 
holdinge in theyr handes a Swoorde, some a Scepter .. som 
housed, some vnhoused- 

House-dog. A dog kept to guard the house ; 
a watch-dog ; a domestic dog. 

1711 Addison Sped. No. 7 r 4 She. .was. .almost frighted 
out of her Wits by the great House-dog. 1792 Marv 
Wollstonfcr. Rights Worn. xii. (1891) 250 To love with 
reasonable subordination their whole family, from their 
husband to the house dog. 1882 Ouioa /// Maremma I. 
24 Of a fox never can you make a house-dog. 
fig. 1848 Thackeray Van. Fair xl, Briggs was the 
house-dog whom Rebecca had provided as guardian of her 
innocence and reputation. 

House-door. The door of a honse ; the main 
or front door. 

1666 Pepys Diary 25 Sept., To the Parliament House . . 
and then delivered it [a fetter] at the House-door. 1848 
Dickens Dombey Hi, The butlers . . began to stand at the 
house-doors in the twilight, attrib. 1879 Browning Hal- 
ter t <$• Hob 40 A yard from the house-door-sill. 

House-dove. 

1, A dove kept in a dove-house ; a tame dove or 
pigeon. 

1530 Palsgr. 233/1 Housedove, coulomb. i6z$ Bacon 
Ess., Flantat. (Arb.) 531 Cockes, Hennes,. . House doues. 

2. fig. Formerlyeommonly applied to a person (esp. 
a woman) that stays in the house ; a stay-at-home. 

1579-80 North Plutarch (1595) 242 Then the home-tarriers 
and house-doues that kept Rome still, began to repent them 
that it was not their hap to go with him. 1589 Greene 
Menaphon (Arb.) 85 You are proude such a house doue of 
late, or rather so good a Huswife, that no man may see you 



vnder a couple of Capons. 1639 Du Verger tr. Camus' 
Admir. Events 20 Take t me not as a house Dove, to imploy 
my selfe in spinning, sowing, and keeping the chimney coroer. 

HoU*se -father, [transl. of L. paterfamilias, 
or of Ger. hausvater.'] The father of a household 
or family ; the male bead of a community or collec- 
tion of persons living together as a family. 

«55» Latimer Scrm. Lincoln i. 65 What a costly dyshe 
the housefather hath ordayned at the wedding of his son. 
1859 Thackerav Virgin, xxxii, He was dozing after the 
fashion of honest housefathers. 1879 \V. E. Hearn Aryan 
Housek. ii. § 1. 39 Tbe simple minds of uncultured men 
unhesitatingly believed that tbe spirit of the departed 
House Father hovered round the place he loved in life. 
1884 Lutheran 28 Feb. 3 Arranging the present building 
for the residence in it of a housefather which is a necessity 
for the institution Ta theological seminary]. 1887 Pall 
Mall G. 7 Dec. 9/1 There were in these places no * house- 
fathers * for tbe girls, though there were ' housemothers ' 
for both girls and boys. 

Houseful (hau-sful). [See -ful.] As much 
or as many as a house will hold. 

1610 Bp. Hall Apol. Brownists § 13 The tumultuarie 
Discipline of the refined house-full at Amsterdam. 1665 
Pkpys Diary 19 Sept., The whole house-full there at cards. 
1842 E. Fit2Geralo Lett. (1889) 1. 96 A housefull of the 
most delightful children. 1867 Dickens Lett. (1880) II. 270 
Having my annual houseful, 1 have, as yet, seen nothing. 

House-heating. 

1. lit. The heating of a house. Also attrib. 

1887 IVesttn. Rev. June 323 Our house-heating furnaces., 
are^ not to be commended. 1895 Daily News 25 Apr. 7/2 
It is applicable.. to house-heating, to kitchen and baking, 
ovens, to steamers, locomotives, and other steam engines. 

2« fig- = House- warmikg a. 

1819 Btackw. Mag. V. 631/2 His celebrated master-piece, 
•Hogg's Househeating '. 1864 Carlvle Fredk. Gt. xvi. 
i. IV. 245 A grand House-heating, or First Dinner. 

Household (hau'Sjtwuld). Forms : 4-7 hous- 
holde, houshould, 4-8 houshold, 5 houshoold, 
housold, 5-6 howsold(e, householde, north. 
nous-, howshald(e» 5-7 howshold(e, 6 hous- 
sold, howseholde, howshould, 5- household, 
[f. House sb.* + Hold sb.* Cf. MDu. huushoud, 
huysholt, Ger. haushalt housekeeping, Sw. hus- 
kdill household, family; also Ger. haushaltung 
in senses 1, 2, 3.] 

X. f 1. The * holding * or inaintaining of a house 
or family; housekeeping; domestic economy. (In 
quot. 1585, Dwelling, residence: see also 5.) Obs. 

1489 Caxton Faytes of A. 1. i. 2 To spyone on the distaf 
& ocupie theim in thynges of houshold. isao Wolsky io 
Four C. Eng. Lett. 10 Evry thyng mete for houssold vn- 
provydyd and furnyshyd. 154a Booroe Dyetary i. (1870) 
242 That he begyn howseholde. 1376 Newton Lemnie's 
Complex. (1633) 76 The pleasant and delightfull furniture 
in every point for household, wonderfully rejoyced me. 
1585 T. Washington tr. Nicholay's Voy. iv. xv. 129 Tharse 
. . being the place of birth and houshold of S. Paul. 

t 2. The contents or appurtenances of a house 
collectively ; household goods, chattels, or furni- 
ture; household-stuff. Obs. 

1382 Wvclif Ezek. xxxviii. 13 And take pertenaunce of 
houshold and substaunce. 1430 E. E. Wills (1882) 52 Also 
I will bat my wyfFe haue all my housholde boly. 1484 
Caxton Fables o/Poge (1889) 1 Dysshes, pottes, pannes, and 
siicbe other houshold. 1621 Bury Wilts (Camden) 167 De- 
siringe him. .he would bestowe some of my howsholde of my 
brother Nicke. 1709 E. W. Donna Rosina 110 Devout Souls 
. .have sent their Beds hither aud some other Household. 

3. The inmates of a house collectively ; an orga- 
nized family, including servants or attendants, 
dwelling in a house ; a domestic establishment. 

1387-8 T. Usk Test. Love 11. iii. (Skcat) 1. 126 In to myne 
housholde hastelye I woll that thou entre. c 1400 Maunoev. 
(1839) xi*- 3 °9 1" on House men maken 10 Housholdes. 
c 1440 Promp. Parv. 250/2 Howsholde, familia. 1529 
Mork in Four C. Eng. Lett. 12 Be of good cheere, and 
take all the howsold with you to Church. 1584 Powel 
Lloyd's Cambria 105 W ith all his children and houshold to 
be murihcred. 1624 Sanderson 12 Scrm. (1637) 113 To give 
to every one of tbe houshold his appointed portion at the 
appointed seasons. 17 19 Young Busiris in. i, The gales 
are barr'd, And all the houshold is conipos'd to rest ? 1841 
W. Spalding Italy % It. 1st. III. 87 The pomp of the vice- 
regal household was no small addition to the other national 
burdens. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) V. 103 Ihe master of 
the household should be up early and before all his servants. 
fig. Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 90 b, Certaynly 

they he y« housholde of Sathan and progeny of piyde. 
1526 Tinoale Gat. vi. 10 Vnto them which arc off the 
housholde of fayth. 1548^9 (.Mar.) Bk. Com. Prayer Col- 
lect 22nd Sund. after Triii., To kepe thy housholde the 
churche in continuall godlines. 

b. spec. The Household = the royal or imperial 
household. 

<ri4oo Maunoev. (Roxb.) xxiii. 108 To kepe bat nane 
entre in at be dure bot pai J?at be emperour will, oless ban 
he he of be houshald. 1647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. 111. 
§ 213 The earl of Pembroke.. Lord Chamberlain of the 
household. 1707 Chamberlayne's St. Gt. Brit. 11. xiv. 183 
{heading) Of the Troops of the Houshold. 1835 Macau Lav 
Hist. Eng. xviii. IV. 121 He had two good places, one in 
the Treasury, the other in the household. Ibid. xxii. IV. 
776 Retaining his place of Comptroller of the Household. 
1880 Disraeli Efulym. lxx, Gentlemen expecting high places 
in the Household, and under-secretaryships of state. 

4. techn. Elliptically for household bread, coal, 
etc. : see 8. 

1638 Penkethman Artach. Cijb, The id. houshold 
(being Bread made of common wheat,) ought to weigh two 
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noy white of the same course Cocket. 1854 Rosalus 
Richardson Chem. Technol. I. Pref. 6 [Coal] Household 
19,000,000, Iron Works 13,000,00a 1863 S. L. J. Life in 
South 1. xv. 101 Such a display of 'households' and 
'calicos', as coloured prints are called. 1875 lire's Diet. 
Arts I. 477 Batch bread is made of best flour and of 
households, or flour of second quality. 1886 Fallows 
Suppl. Diet., Households, a technical name among millers 
for the best flour made from red wheat, with a small por- 
tion of white wheat mixed. 

f5. Phrases. To hold or keep (a, one's) house- 
hold : to ' keep house * ; lo keep open household — to 
keep open house (see House sb. 1 1 7 a, b\ In or 
of household with : in or of the same household 
with ; familiar with. Obs. 

c 1430 Hymns Virg. 61 panne comeb be .vij.deedli synnes 
With be wickid aungil housholde to holde. 1463 Paston 
Lett, No. 469 II. 129 Ther to dwelle and ahide, and kepe 
howsold. 1467 Ord. Worcester c 33 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 
380 Eny crauicsman, artificer, or other, dwellynge or 
holdynge houshold, in Cites, Boroughez. 1548 Udall, etc. 
Erasm. Par. Matt. iv. 33 Desire to haue in houshold with 
them, men, &c 1368 Grafton Chron. II. 215 At Christ- 
masse, at which tyme she promissed to keepe open hous- 
hold. 1581 Pettie Guazzo s Civ. Conv. n. (1586) 52 Those 
that be of householde with us. 
II. attrib. and Comb. 

6. attrib. passing into adj. Of or belonging to a 
household, domestic. 

138a Wycuf Matt. x. 25 3tf thei han clepid the husbonde 
man Belzebub, hou myche more his housholde meynee? 
1535 Coverdale Eccltts. vi. it Deale faithfully with thy 
housholde folke. 1578 Timme Caluine oti Gen. 301 Ahram 
..with his housholdarraie, fell upon their enemies. x6t3 
Plbchas Pilgrimage (1614) 524 All their most precious 
houshold furniture. 1643 Milton Divorce To Pant. Eng., 
This houshold unhappines. 17*6 Ayliffe Parergon 338 A 
Legacy of Housholdgoods or Furniture. 1738 Wesley 
Ps. lxxx. vii, Our hitter Household Foes abound. 184 1 
W. Spalding Italy q It. IsL I. 299 Statues, mosaics, house, 
hold uteDsils, and other antique treasures. 1847 Emerson 
Poems, Saadi 176 That blessed gods in servile masks Plied 
for thee thy household tasks. 

b. Of or belonging to the royal household, as 
household appointment, office, etc.; household 
troops, troops specially employed to guard the 
person of the sovereign : in Great Britain the 1st 
and 2nd Life Guards, the Royal Horse Guards, 
and the Grenadier, Coldstream, and Scots Guards ; 
so household brigade, cavalry, infantry, etc. 

1711 Lond. Gaz. No. 4843/2 The Houshold Troops are 
under the Gates of Cambray. 1841 Elphinstone Hist. Ind. 
II. 183 In most Asiatic despotisms, the king first trusts to 
the army against the people, and then to a body of foreign 
household troops, or Mamluks, against the rest of the army. 
1849 Macau lav Hist. Eng. iii. 1. 295 The household infantry 
consisted of two regimeDts. 

C. fig. Familiar, intimate, homely, arch. 

c 1450 tr. De Imitatione 11 1. xxiv. 95 pine familiars & 
householde men. 1592 R. D. HyPnerotomachia 39 ^Grow- 
ing into some houshold < famifiaritie. < 1761 Sterne Tr. 
Shandy III. 94 Good plain houshold judgment. 1840 De 
Quince y Style iy. (i860) 291 More household, more natural, 
less elaborate. 185a Hawthorne Tanglew. T. t Circe's P. 
(1879) 182 What a domestic, household, homelike sound it is ! 

7. Objective Combs., as household-keeper, -keep- 
ing (see 5, , -orderer, -ordering. 

1479 Bury Wills (Camden) 51 Euery housold keper in the 
town that I dwelle jnne. 1552 H u loet, Housholde kepynge, 
familiam foitens. Ibid., Housholde orderer, or gouernor, 
oeconomicus. Ibid. y Houshold orderyng, . .oeconomia. 

8. Special Combs. : household beer, beer of 
ordinary quality for household use ; household 
bread, bread for ordinary household use : the 
application has changed several times between the 
1 6th c, when it was hrown hread, and the end of 
ihe 19th, when it is white bread made of a second 
or third quality of flour ; household franchise, 
suffrage, the right of voting in parliamentary or 
other elections, consequent upon heing a house- 
holder within an electoral division : see House- 
holder; household gods {Rom. Anlia.), the 
Lares and Penates, divinities supposed to preside 
over the household, whose images were kept in 
the atrium or central room of the house ; fig. the 
essentials of home life ; household loaf, a loaf 
of household bread ; + household-man, a domestic 
male servant or attendant; household servant, 
a servant belonging to the household, a domestic 
servant ; household word, a word or saying in 
familiar use ; a name familiar to everybody. 

1577 B » Googe^ Heresbach's Husb. 1. (1586) job, Two 
Ovens, one serving for *householde bread, the other for 
manchet for myne owne table. 1620 Venner Via Recta i. 
x8 A browne houshold hread agreeable enough for labourers. 
1737 O2ELL Rabelais I. 256 A Loaf of Houshold (or Brown) 
Bread. 1818 Todd, H ousehoht-bread* bread not of the 
finest quality: see Cheat-bread. 1859-00 lire's Diet. Arts 
s.v. Bread (L.), Our household bread [is made], of the whole 
substance of the grain without the separation either of the 
fine flour or coarse bran. 1866 Bright^ Sp. Ho. Com. 13 
Mar., If., he approved a 10 L *household franchise in 
boroughs be must do so also in the counties. 1884 Glad- 
stone .9/. Ho. Com. 28 Feb., The household franchise .. 
now. .the principal franchise of the cities and towns of this 
country. 16x4 T. Adams Devits Banquet 32 Those [Lares 
et Lemures] *bousehold-Gods, or rather household-Gohlins 
and Deuils. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg. m. 535 And with 
him all his Patrimony bears: His House and Houshold 
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Gods ! 1818 Byron Lett. 10 Sept., The deliherate desola- 
tion piled upon me, when I stood alone upon my hearth, 

I with my household gods shivered around me. 1594 Cromp- 
ton Jurisdiction 226 b, A penie wheaten loafe, A halfe- 

I penie *houshold loafe. 1710 Abstr. Act 8 Annec. 10 in 
Loud. Gaz. No. 46S1 x The White Loaves are One Half, 
and the Wheaten Three Quarters of the Weight of Houshold 
leaves. 1477 Norton Ord. Alch. iv. in Ashm. (1652) 49 
Take never thereto no *HoushoId-man, Thei be soone weary 
as I tell cana. 1591 LAMaARDR A reheion (1635) 195 The like 
Ipenaltie] upon the taker of any Liverie, except he were his 
Household-man. 1495 Trevisa's Barth. De P. R. vi. xxii. 
(W. de W.), *Housholde seruauntes besyly helpe and folowe 
eche other. 1840 Thirlwall Greece VII. 335 He sent back 
his brother Menelaus . . together with his pnvate baggage, 
and household servants. 1866 Bright Sp. at Manchester 
20 Nov., *Household or rating suffrage has existed for cen* 
turies in our parishes. 1599 Shaks. Hen. V, iv. HL 52 Our 
Names, Familiar in his mouth as *household words. 1833 L. 
RiTCHtE Wand, by Loire 157 The children of genius, whose 

' names are as house-hold words in the mouths of their fellow, 
men. 1 888 B lrgon Lives 1 2 Gd. Men I. iv. 375 A h ousehold 
w ord wherever the English language is spoken. 

Hence (nonce^ods.) + Hoiraeholdment, a piece 
of household furniture. Hou-aeholdnesa (see 6 c), 
domestic quality. + Hon seholdy a. [cf. early 
mod.Du. huyshoudigh (Kilian)], belonging to or 
befitting a household. 

*557 Tusser xoo Points Husb. v. At no tyme to much, hut 
haue alway ynough : is housholdy fare, and the guyse of 
the plough. 1 71 7 N. Riding Rec. V 1 1 T. 171 One oak chest, 
one arm chair with some other odd householdments within 
the Township. 1833 Lvtton England iv. iL Wordsworth 
is German from his singular householdness of feeling. 

Householder (hotrsjhJuldM). Forms : see 
Household. [ME., f. House sb.i + Holdeb 2: 
cf. Du. huishonder (Kilian huyskouder), LG. hus- 
holder, MHG., Ger. haushaller, Da. huttsholder, 
S\v. hushSllare ; also Gr. oiKowfyios.] 

The person who holds or occupies a house as 
his own dwelling and that of his household; esp. 
iu the law on parliamentary elections in the United 
Kingdom, one qualified to exercise the franchise 
by the occupancy, as legally defined, of a honse or 
tenement. 

c 1386 Chaucer Prol. 339 An housholdere and that a greet 
was he, Seint lulian was he in his contree. X434 E. E. 
Wills (1882) 101 Selle hitc. .& yeue to pore housholders in 
coles. 1547 in Vicary's Anat. (1888) App. iii. 161 Thal- 
dermen.. shall cause euerye howseholder of their seuerall 
wardes. .to [etc.]. 1679 Establ. Test 23 His Majesty, .has 
commanded all Papists who are not Householders, Travel- 
lers, &c to depart from this . .City. 1831 Macaulav in Life 
<r Lett. (1880) 1. 253 With your head full of ten-pound 
householders. 1846 J. Baxter Libr. Pract. Agric. (ed. 4) 
11. 309 Every householder in the country might practise 
this part of domestic economy. 1884 Low & Pulling Diet. 
Eng. Hist. 424/1 By the Reform Bill of 1867 . . the franchise 
. . was extended to all resident householders or rated occu- 
pants of dwelling houses, after payment of one year's rates. 

. b. Hence, The head of a household or family. 
c 1440 Promp. Parv. 251/1 Howsholdare {K. howsalder), 
paterfamilias, yconomus. 1553 T. Wilson Rhet. (1580) 

! 194 If an housholder will deale justly with his servauntes. 
1588 J. Udall Demonstr. Discip. xiv. (Arb.) 65 Euery king* 

I dome or houshold, must be gouerned onely by the laws of 
the king, or ordersof the housholder. 1645 Pacitt Heresiogr. 
(1661) 50 It was the Apostles practice . . to baptize both the 
house-holders themselves that believed,^ and theirhousholds 
also. 1870 Schafp Comm. Prov. xxi. 25-6 Wishers and 
woulders are neither good householders nor long livers, 
c. fig. of God in reference to His providence. 
X571 Golding Calvin on Ps. Ixviii. 10 A most loving and 
carefull housholder, bicause he alwayes sent them rayne to 

I prepare them foode. 187a Spurceon Treas. Dav. Ps. lxv. 

, q Blessed be the great Householder ; he does not suffer the 

i harvest to fail. 

Hence HouHeh.o:Iderah.ip, the position or status 
of a householder. 

1817 Bentham Plan Pari. Reform Introd. 106 note, Evi- 
dence of Householdership. 187a Daily News 30 Sept., His 
householdership . . is rather in a peculiar position ; for the 
house, .which he inhahits he pays no rent, but he is allowed 
the use of it. .in addition to his money wage. 

Householding(hau-S|h^aidinj, sb. [f. House 
sb. 1 + Holding vbl. sb. Cf. Ger. haushallung, 
I Du. huishouding (Kilian huyshottdinghe). The 
I other Teut. langs. have the vb., Ger. haushalten, 
1 Dn. huishouden, Sw. hush8.Ua to keep house.] 
i f a* Management of a household ; housekeep- 
ing. Obs. b. Occupation of a house. Also attrib. 

? a 1366 Chaucer Rom. Rose 1132 A yong man fulle of 
semelyhede . . His lust was mich in housholding. 1565-73 
Cooper Thesaurus s. v. Consuetudo, Cicero translated Xeno- 
phons booke of housholding into the latine tongue. 1569 J. 
Sanford tr. Agrippds Van. Artes 107 Economic, or hous- 
holdinge cannot truely be termed neether Art nor Science. 
X865 Daily Tel. 25 Oct. 6/5 Champions of ' fancy franchises * 
and those who insisted upon the householding test. 1884 
Gladstone Sp. Ho. Com. 28 Feb., There will be a fourfold 
occupation franchise, or householding franchise. 

HoTrseholding, a. [f. as prec. + Holding 
///. a.~\ That occupies, or manages, a house. 

1866 Dickens Rc£r. Pieces 129 The householdiDg popula- 
tion of our watering- place. 1871 G. Macdonald Story 
Sea-Shore in Whs. Fancy $ Imag. II. 4 Householding 
Nature from her treasures brought Things old and new. 

Householdry (hau-s^Jaldri). [f. House- 
hold : see -eky, -by.] 

1. The management of a household ; housekeep- 
ing ; domestic economy or occupations. 
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X581 Mulcaster Positions v. {1887) 35 Writing and read- 
ing do minister much helpe to tramcque, to householdrie, to 
learning, and all publicke dealinges. 183s Blackw. Mag. 
XXX II. 645, I told her to mind her householdry. 1865 
E. Hurritt Walk Land's End 426 Pre-historic prototypes 
or models of humaD householdry* 

f2. concr. Household-stuff. Obs. 

1573 TussFB Must* viii. (1878) 16 So houshold and hous* 
holdne I doe define, for folke and the goodes that in house 
be of thine. Ibid. ix. 17 To furnish house with housholdry. 

House hold- stuff, arch. The goods, utensils, 
vessels, etc. belonging to a household ; the furni- 
ture of a house. 

c 151 1 1st Eng. Bk. Amer. (Arb.) Introd. 28/2 The women 
here there chyldren & theyr householde stuffe. 1553 Eden 
Treat. Nevte Ind. (Arb.) 24 Theyr housholde stuffe is of 
golde and syluer. 1676 Templk Lett, to Sir J. Williamson 
Wks. 1731 II. 419, 1 have given Order for shipping away 
the hest Part of my Houshold-stuff To-morrow. X719 De 
Foe Crusoe n. i. Household-stuff, particularly kitchen 
utensils. 1869 Freeman Norm. Conq. III. xii. 2it Horses, 
arms, household stuff of every kind, were found in plenty. 

Housekeep (hau*s,kfp), v. [Back-formal ion 
from next or Housekeeping : cf. housebreak.'] 
inlr. To act as housekeeper, keep house. 

184a Mrs. Peabodv in N. Hawthorne if Wife (1885) I. 
251, I housekeep, paint, sew, study German, read. 189a 
Blacktv. Mag. CLI. 84/2 Kate shall come and housekeep. 

Housekeeper (hou s,ki"p3j). [f. House sb. 1 
+ Keeper, i.e. keeper of a house.] 
1. = Householder. Now rare or Obs. 

c 1440 Protttp. Parv. 251 1 Howskepare, edituus t editua. 
1536 Stapleton in Lett. $ Pap. Hen. VIII (1890) XII. 189 
At the request of honest men, he, being a house-keeper, 
was suffered to go unpunished. X605 Lond. Prodigal 1. ii, 
She hath refusedseven of the worshipfuir.st And worthiest 
housekeepers this day in Kent. 1685 in Picton L'pool 
Munic. Rec. (1883) 1. 329 None but housekeepers shall sitt 
in the seate on y* north side. and.. none but the wives and 
widdows of housekeepers. .*twixt the baylives wives and y* 
font. 1766 Entick London IV. 128 A handsome street, in* 
habited . . by private housekeepers. 1833 Ht. Martineau 
Brooke Farm ii. 21 A piece of ground will be given to every 
housekeeper in return for his right of common. 
fig. 1645 Bp. Hall Remedy Discontents 38 The gTeat 
Housekeeper of the world knows how to fit every palate 
with that which either is, or should he agreeahle. 
f2. (With qualifying adj.) One who 'keeps a 
(good, bountiful, etc.) house* (see House sbA 
17b); a hospitable person. Obs. 
' 1538 Latimer Sertn. 4- Rem. (1845) 411 The man is . . a good 
housekeeper, feedeth many, and that daily. X586 J. Hookeh 
Girald. Irel. in Holinsked II. 137/2 Bountifull and liberall 
. . a great housekeeper, and of great hospttalttie. a 1661 
Fuller Worthies (1840) I. 281 John Barnston .. a bountiful 
house keeper, a 1707 B p. Patrick A utobiogr. (1 839) 7 1 Her 
grandmother, being a person of quality, a great housekeeper 
and very religious. 

3. a. A person in charge of a house, office, place 
of business, etc. 

1632 J. Hayward tr. Biond?s Eromena 6 The day follow- 
ing came to court the housekeeper of Poggio. 1709 Strvpe 
Ann. Ref. 1. xv. X91 Nonsuch, another of her houses, of 
which the noble earl of Arundel seems to be now house- 
keeper. 1714 Lond. Gaz. No. 5274/8 Matthew Aylmer, Esq. 
..to be.. Housekeeper of His Majesty's Royal Palace of 
Greenwich Park. 1768 Ellis in Phil. Trans. LVllI. 78 
Mr. Robertson, housekeeper to the Royal Society. Mod. 
The Bank occupies the three floors ; the housekeeper and 
his family live in the attics. 

f b. A dog kept to guard the house ; a watch- 
dog. Obs. 

1605 Shaks. Macb. ml i. 97 The valued file Distinguishes 
the swift, the slow, the suhtle, The House-keeper, the 
Hunter. 1688 R. Holme Armoury n. ix. 186/1 The yil- 
lage-Dog, or House-keeper.. bigly barking, so as to terrifie 
Rogues and Theives. 

4. A woman engaged in housekeeping or domestic 
occupations (see House sbA 17c); a woman who 
manages or superintends the affairs of a house- 
hold ; esp. the woman in control of the female 
servants of a household. 

1607 Shaks. Cor. 1. iii. 55 How do you both? You are 
manifest house-keepers. What are you sowing [sewingl 
heere? 1724 Swift Stella's Birthday 9 Merry folks.. Call 
the old house-keeper, and get her To fill a place. 1766 
Fordvce Serm. Yng. Worn. (1767) I. vi. 226 Mistresses that 
leave all to housekeepers and other servants. 1834 Ht. Mar- 
tineau Demerara xii. 140 The little pining thing that was 
kept in the housekeeper's room. 1859 Dickens Lett. (1880) 
II. 87 My eldest daughter is a capital housekeeper. 

5. One who * keeps the house*, or stays at home 
,see House j<M 17 d). 

c 17x0 Celia Fiennes Diary (1888) 75 They ..scarce ever 
go 2 or xo mile from thence especially the women, so may 
be termed good housekeepers. 1826 Scott Jrnl. 12 June, 
Grief makes me a housekeeper, and to labour is my only 
I resource. 

Hence (in sense 4O Hou selcaeper-like, Hon ae- 
kee perly adjs., like or characteristic of a house- 
keeper. Hou aekee perahip, the position or office 
of a housekeeper. 

1839 Lett. fr. Madras xxvii. (1843) *94 A ™ Tt °J 8°°^" 
natured, housekeeper-like bodies, who talk only of ayahs 
and amahs. 1883 Howells Woman* s Reason in. I. 60 
Marian .. turned to her mother with an air of house- 
keeperly pre-occupation to ask something about the lunch. 
1896 Daily News 2 May 7/2 Her grandson . . wrote to con- 
tradict the story of the housekeepership. 

Housekeeping (hau-S|krpirj), sb. [f. House 
$6.1 + Keeping vbl. sb.] 
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HOUSEMASTER. 



1. The maintenance of a household ; the manage- 
ment of household affairs: cf. House sb* 17 a, d. 

1550 Crowlev Last Trump. 13x6 In thine housekeping 
and thy chere. 1576 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 274 Democritus 
. .being wearie of house keeping. 1640 in Lismore Papers 
Ser. 11. (t888) IV. 122 It was Reported ..that your honnor 
had giuen ouer houskiping. 1791 Mrs. RAncuFFE Rom. 
Forest iii, At my mother's death my father gave up house- 
keeping. 1856 Kane A ret. Expl. II, xxii. 217 They had 
learned house-keeping. Mod. He has married a scholar like 
himself, and the censorious ask ' Who is to do the house- 
keeping t ' 

f2. The keeping of a good (or other) tahle; 
hospitality. (Usually with qualifying adj.) Cf. 
House sb. 1 17 b. Obs. 

1538 Latimer Semi. $ Rem. (Parker Soc.) 411 To main- 
tain.. good housekeeping; for to the virtue of hospitality 
he hath been greatly inclined from his beginning. 1548 
Hall Chron.,Hen. VI 167b, He obteined greate love.. by 
his abundant liberalise, and plentifull house kepynge. 1593 
Shaks. 2 Hen. VI, 1. i. 19! Thy deeds, thy plainnesse, and 
thy house-keeping, Hath wonne the greatest fauour of the 
Commons. 1687 A. Lovell tr. Thcvenofs Trav. 1. 32 It is 
never heard in Turkie, that a man hath undone himself by 
Housekeeping. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. viii. II. 295 
A banquet worthy of the fame wbich his splendid house- 
keeping had won for him. 

+ b. concr. Provisions for household use. Obs. 
(or pseudo-arch^). 

. 28*6 Scott Woodst. iii, 'Tell me softly and hastily, what 
is in the pantry?' 'Small housekeeping enough', said 
Phoebe. 

Housekeeping, a. [f. House sb. * + keeping, 
pr. pple. of Keep v.) That 'keeps house*. 

155* Huloet, House kepynge, larem /ovens. 1802-12 
Bentham Ration. Judic. Evid. (1827) V. r6 A parcel of., 
housekeeping tradesmen. 189s Daily News 26 Feb. 5/7 [The 
price] that housekeeping consumers pay for their coal. 

Housel (hau-z'l), sb. Obs. exc. Hist. Forms : 
r htisel, htisul, htisl, 2 husul, 3 (Orm.) hueell, 
3-6 husel, hosel, 4- housel, (4-5 hou-, how-, 
hosele, 4-6 hou-, how-, ho-,hoo-, -sll(l, -eyl'l, 
5 hossell, howsul, houzell, 5-7 howael(l, 6 
houeeale, houesel, hussyll, -el, hushel, 6-7 
housell, 7 houzle). [OE. htisl, -ul t -el = ON. 
htisl, Goth, hunsl sacrifice; offering ; prob. from a 
Teut. stem *hunp-, pre-Teut. *kwqt-, whence Lith. 
szweMas holy, devoted to God, Lett. sw&s, OPrass. 
swinis, OSIav. cBin, sv7tii holy, Zend cpftta 
holy ; Skr. cwantd tranquil.] 

fl. A sacrifice, rare— 1 . Obs. 

£050 Lindisf. Gosp. Matt. xii. 7 Miltheortnisse ic willo 
and nis husul. 

2. The consecrated elements at the Communion ; 
the Mass or Eucharist ; the administration or re- 
ceiving of the Eucharist. 

^900 tr. Baeda's Hist, iv. xxv. txxiv.] (1891) 348 He frae^n, 
hwasfter heo aeni* husl inne haefdon. <riooo Canons of 
AZlfric c 36 in Thorpe Laws II. 360 Dast husl is Cristes 
lichama na tichamlice ac gastlice, na se lichama $e he on 
browode ac se lichama 5e he emhe spraec 5a 5a he bletsode 
hlaf and win to husle. r 1175 Lamb. Horn. 25 Er he me 
jefe husul. *iaoo Trin. Coll. Horn. 61 per after ben alesd 
of pine burh bat holie husel. 1*97 R. Glouc (Rolls) 8661 
He . . deide wiboute speche Wiboute ssrift & hosel. c 1375 
Lay Folks Mass Bk. (B) 235, I trow bat housel es bothe 
flesshe & blode. * 14,30 Lydc. Min. Poems (Percy Soc.) 
198 Contricioun, shrifft, hoosyl at thy partyng. ^1449 
Pecock Repr. 461 An ordynaunce . . that thei schulde not 
take her hosil (that is to seie the holi Eukarist) at ny}t tyme 
aftir her soper. 1534 More Treat, on Passion Wks. 1331/1 
Holy men . . haue in their writinges called this blessed holy 
housell. by the name of a sacrament, a signe, a memoriall 
and a figure, c 1550 Cbowley Inform. {1872) 155 To begge 
money to paye for theyr housel, as they call it 1564 Becoh 
Comp. Lord's Supper $ Mass Wks. (1560-3) in. 113 To 
celehrate the Lordes Supper, or as the Papistes terme it, to 
take their Hushel, or to receaue their maker. 1635 UssHEa 
Answ. Jesuit 79 Christ hallowed bread and wine to housel 
before his suffering. 1844 Lingahd Anglo-Sax. Ch. (1858) 
I. vii. 298 From the arrival of Augustine till the Reforma- 
tion, the English name for the eucharist was the housel. 
1859 Tennvson Guinevere 146 So the stately Queen abode 
..nor sought, Wrapt in her grief, for housel or for shrift. 

3. Comb, fhousel-box, a box containing the 
consecrated host; f housel-bread, the host. 

c 1375 Lay Folks Mass Bk. (MS. B) 597 We praye bis 
messe vs stande in stede of shrift, & als of housel-brede. 
1398 Hakluvt Voy. 1. 115 Like vnto a deacon carying the 
houssel-boxe in time of IcnL 

Housel (ban VI), v. Obs. exc. Hist. Forms : 
1 htisllau, 3-6 husel, hosel, etc. : see prec. [OE. 
hiislian ( =ON. htisla), f. htisl Housel sb.] 

1. trans. To administer the Communion or 
Eucharist to ; - Communicate v. 7. 

ciooo Canons of Edgar c. 65 in Thorpe Laws II. 258 
We IaeraS baet aelc preosta . . seoce men husli^e ponne 
heom bearf si. c xaoo Ormin 6129 He shall shrifenn pe & 
huslenn ec. <-i29o Michael 96 in S. Eng. Leg. I. 302 j?at 
folk he dude hoseli al. £1400 Rom. Rose 6338 He shal 
housel me anoon. c 1450 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 1964 To 
howsil her or she sulde dy. 1548 tr. Luther's A rt. Faith B j, 
One would pretend to husel or Communicate himself. 1590 
Greenwood Collect. Sclaund. Art. G, Your popish and 
Idolatrous housling the sick with this Sacrament. 1616 
Bullokas, Hotvsell, to minister Sacraments to a sicke man 
in danger of death. 01650 Sir Aldingar xlvi. in Child 
Ballads (1885) li*. II. 46/2 ' A preist, a preist *, sayes Aldin- 
gar, ' Me for to houile and shriue 1 ' 1877 J. D. Chambers 
Dtv. Worship 395 In England, the Deacon might baptize 
and housel the people. 



fig. a 1619 Beaum. & Fl. Wit witliout M. in. i, May 
zealous smiths So housel all our Hackneys, that they may 
feel Compunction in their feet. 

b. pass, (and rejl.) To receive the Communion ; 
« Communicate v. 6. 

c iioo Trim. Coll. Horn. 101 Danne we hauen ure sinnes 
forleten and bireused and bet and ben huseled. 0x300 
Cursor M. 28455 Efter bat i huseld was. c 1386 Chaucer 
Pars. T. F 953 Oones a yeere atte leeste wey it is lawe* 
ful for to been housled. c 1400 Maunoev. (1839) xxv. 
261 pei schryuen hem & howselen hem euermore ones 
or twyes in the woke. And bere ben manye of hem bat 
howselen hem euery day. c 1440 Jacob's Well (E. E. T. S.) 
176 He was howselyd & anelyd, & dyed, & apperyd to oon 
of his frendys in lyknes of a deuyl, & seyde, he was 
dampnyd. 1541 Barnes Wks. (1573) 302/2 In the begynning 
of the church, all Christen men were houseled vnder both 
kyndes. 1870 Morris Earthly Par. I. r. 336 And then 
being houselled, did he eat and drink. 

c. intr. or absol. To administer the Communion. 
1504 in Ripon Ch. Acts (Surtees) 295, 1 witte unto the alter 

. .to serve at Pasch to howsell with, oon twill towel. 15x6 
in E. A. Tillett St. George Tombland, Norwich (1801) 40 
A towel of plein cloth for to howsel with of iiij ot v elfys. 

f2. trans/. To purify by ceremonial expiation 
or lustration. Obs. 

1607 Topsell Fourf. Beasts (1658) 523 The Athenians, 
when they housled their army . . did it with Hogs, Sheep or 
Buls. .and at last slew and offered them to Mars. 

House-lamb. 

1. A lamb kept in or near the house ; a pet 
lamb ; a lamb kept and fattened for the table. 

1574 Hellowes Gueuara's Fam. Ep. (1584) 141 So quiet 
and so gentle, as if it had beene a house lambe hrought up 
by hand. 1826 in Cobbett Rur. Rides (1885) II. 193 The 
house-lambs and the early Easter-lambs. 1848 Dickens 
Dombey xxv, Mild and placid as a house-lamb. 

2. The flesh of such a lamb used as food. 

1727 Philip Quarll (1816) 30 It eat as delicious as house 
lamb. 1827 Mrs. Rundell Dom. Cookery 11. 32 House- 
Iamb may be had in great towns almost all the year. 

Houseleek (hau-s,l/k). Forms: see House 
and Leek : also 6-7 houselike, 7 houslioke. 
[OE. type *hiisUac t f. hils House sb.i +l£ac Leek 
« MDn. hunsloocy MLG. h&sldk % Du. huislook ; 
MHG. huslouchy Ger. hanslauch ; Da. huuslbg y 
Sw. huslbk.'] Tbe plant Sempervivum teclorum, 
a succulent herb with pink flowers and thick stem 
and leaves, the latter forming a dense rosette close 
to the root, which grows commonly on walls and 
the roofs of bouses. Hence extended to all species 
of the genns Sempervivum, N. O. Crassulacex. 

c 1440 Prontp. Parv. 251/1 Howsleke, herbe, or sengrene, 
barba Jovis, semper viva, jubarbinm. 1538 Turner 
Libellus, Sedvm, housleke. 1562 — Herbal u. 133 a, Hous- 
leke . . groweth in mountaynes and hylly places, som vse to 
set it vpon theyr houses. 1617 Markham Caval. yii. 39 
Two spoonefull of the iuyce of houslicke. 1656 Ridgley 
Pract. Physic :k 151 Housleek on houses is full of iuyce in 
the greatest heat. 183* Lyttoh Eugene A. 1. h, Roofs 
green with mosses and house-leek. 

attrib. c 1540 in Vicary's Anat. (1888) App. ix. 227 Take 
. . of nightshade leaves . . howseleke leaves, plantaigne 
leaves. 1694 Salmon Bates' Dhp. (17x3) 645/1 Drink after 
it a Draught of Housleek Whey. 

b. Tree Houseleek, or Houseleek-tree : a 
shruhby plant with yellow flowers {Sempervivum 
or ALonmm arboreum), allied to the Common 
Houseleek. Sea Housleek : see quot. 161 1. 

16x1 CoTGK..fonbarbe arborie, Tree Housleeke . .loubarbe 
marine, Sea Housleek, Sea Aygreen, hearb Aloes. 1866 
Treas. Bot. 23/2 JEoninm arboreum is well known to 
gardeners as the tree houseleek ; its loose panicles, with 
a profusion of clammy yellow blossoms, are very elegant. 
1884 Miller Plant-n. % House-leek Tree. 

Houseless (hau-sles), a. [f. House sb. 1 + 

•LESS.] 

1. Not having or dwelling in a house; having 
no shelter or place of refuge ; homeless. 

c 1430 15 Tokens in Adam Davy etc. (1878)93 Herherewe 
be housles. 1605 Shaks. Lear 111. iv. 30 Your House-lesse 
heads, and vnfed sides. 1764 Goldsm. Trav. 4 Where the 
rude CarintHan hoor Against the houseless stranger shuts 
the door. 1838 H. Blunt 7 Ch. Asia 77 We all feel for the 
houseless and destitute. x886 American XIII. 2x The 
homeless and houseless poor. 

2. Destitute of houses and the shelter they yield. 
c X586 C'tess Pembroke Ps. cxx. v, In a tent, in a howse- 

Iesse harbour. 1798 Wordsw. Tintern Ab. 20 Vagrant 
dwellers in the houseless woods. 1839 Lytton Disowned 
ii. 8 Our home is the houseless sward, 
fb. Inhospitable. Obs. rare- 1 . 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) I. 351 Men of bis Iond beep 
. .housles, and grete fi3teres [=gens inhospita, bellicosa]. 

Hence Hou'selessness, houseless condition. 

18x9 Blackw. Mag. V. 229 The night— the storms- the 
houselessness. i860 Dickens Uncomm. Trav. xiii, A cry 
of loneliness and houselessness. 

Houselet (hatrslet). twnec-wd. [f. House sbA 
+ -let.] A very small house. 

180s W. Taylor in Rohberds Mem. I. 410 The squeezed 
cabin -parloured houselets of Dover. 

t Houseling (hou slirj), sb. Obs. or dial. [f. 
House + -lino.] One that stays in the house ; 
a stay-at-home. b. (See quot. 1847-78.) 

1398 Florio, Mansionaro, a homekeeper, a houslin [161 1 
houseling], one that seldome goes abroad. 1847-78 Halli- 
well, House lings, tame animals, or rather animals bred up 
by hand. North. 



Houseling, -lling (hau-z'lirj), vbl. sb. Obs. 
exc. Hist. [f. Housel v. + -uws V| 

1. The action of the verb Housel ; administra- 
tion of the Eucharist ; communion. 

c xooo jElfric Horn. II. 548 iEfter ba-re huslunge. c 1315 
Shoreham 25 Alle taketh that ry}t body Thyse men at hare 
houslynge. £1450 Mvac 253 After that holy hoselyngc. 
1548 Confess. Faith Ch. Switzerland' in Wodrow Soc. 
Misc. (1844) I. 18 There is twayne whiche are named in the 
Churche of God Sacramentes, Baptyme, and Howslynge. 
164a Jer. Taylor Episc. (1647) 255 Houseling of people is 
the office meant, communicating them at home. 1886 M. K. 
Macmillah Dagonet the Jester \. 51 When all the houseU 
ling was done, the chaplain led me again to the bed. 

2. attrib. a. Used at the celebration of lhe Eu- 
charist ; sacramental (in quot. 1590 trans/.). 

1474 Will of Selby (Somerset Ho.), Howseling towell. 
1^3,% Vat ton Churchw. Acc. (Som. Rec. Soc.) 147 Payd for 
xxviij yards of Irys cloth for a hussyllyng clotb. 1566 in 
Peacock Eng. Ch. Furniture 86 One howslinge bell. 1590 
bPENSEH F. Q. 1. xii. 37 His owne two hands.. The housling 
fire did kindle and provide, And holy water thereon 
spnnckled wide. 1872 iV. * Q. 4th Ser. IX. 318 It is not 
generally known that houseling cloths arc still used [In the 
Church of England], but only in one place that 1 know of 
in England— vii., in Wimborne Minster. 

b. Houseling people: communicants, or people 
of age to receive tbe Communion. (Cf. OE. MsU 
beam, -wer.) 

1 519 in Pleadings Duchy Lancast. (1896) 83 A gret paroch 
and hath seven thousand howseling peple and moo. 1568 
Reg. Parish Ulcombe, Kent (MS.), Ther are housholders in 
the said paroch xK Ther are houslinge people 165. 1895 
W. Pack Yorksh. Chantry Srtrv. (Surtees) II. Pref. 16 Every 
one over 14 would be accounted a houseling person, or one 
who received the sacrament. 

Housell, var. Hocsal, Housel, Obs. 

House-lot. U.S. A lot or portion of land 
sufficient for building a house on ; a building plot ; 
cf. Home-lot and Homestead 3. 

1661 in C. Butler Hist. Groton, Mass. (1848) 16 That 
these lands and meadows be so divided . . that none have 
less than ten acres for their houselots and five acres of 
meadow. 1693, 1706 [see Homestead 3]. 1841 Emerson 
Lect., Conservative Wks. (Bohn) II. 269 * Touch any wood, 
or field, or house-lot, on your peril', cry all the gentle- 
men of this world. 1844 — Yng. Amer. ibid. 295 The 
selection of a fit housejot. 

Housemaid (bxnrs,m^d). A female domestic 
servant, having charge especially of the reception- 
rooms and bed-rooms. 

1694 Dvntorts Ladies Diet. 183/2 House-Maids, Your 
principal Office is to make clean the greatest part of the 
House ; so that you suffer no room to lie foul. crj$t 
Swift Direct. Servants Wks. 1814 XII. 399 The house- 
maid may put out her candle by running it against the 
looking-glass. 1837 Cablyle Fr. Rev. 1. yii. iv, The House- 
maid, with early broom. 
h. attrib. 

1833 Lady Granyille Lett. (1894) 11. 144 There is a 
vulgar, housemaid, common look in her features. 2884 
Girl's Oivn Paper Nov. 58/1 The 1 housemaid skirt with its 
straight folds, lack of gores, and three or four tucks at the 
edge, seems to be. .worn. .by all the young girls. 

C. Housemaids kttee : an inflammation of the 
bursa over the knee-cap, induced by kneeling on 
hard floors. (Syd. Soc. Ltx. 1886.) 

Hence (chiefly nonce-wds.) Hou'semaTdenliood 
(after maidenhood), the personality or honour of 
a housemaid. Hon'semai-denly a. (after ?naidenly), 
of or belonging to a housemaid. Hou'semaidinflr, 
housemaid's work. 

1859 Mrs. Carlvle Lett. III. 17, I bad a deal of house- 
maiding to execute during the week. 1876 Mrs. Oliphaht 
Curate in Charge (ed. 5) I. iii. 62 That's why the girls have 
so much housemaiding to do. 1878 Besant & Rice Celia's 
Arb. II. xiii. 210 The domestic mop used to be .. a weapon 
for the defence of housemaidenhood. 1893 ' B. AaaoTSFoaD * 
But 49 A housemaid without the housemaidenly cap. 

House-man, houseman (hau s,maen). 

1. (See quot.) 

1798 Malthus Popul. 11. i. (1806) 1. 310 The Norway 
farms have in general a certain number of married labourers 
employed upon them.. who are called housemen. Ibid. 311 
A houseman's place becomes vacant. 

2. A man who lives habitually in a house. 

1843 E. Jones Poems, Sens. <$• Event 86 When the rich 
hedges Sleep.. so still and snnnily That housemen long to 
go and lie beside them. 

3. {Howse^mam : with capital H) A member of 
the college of Christ Church, Oxford : see House 
sb.i 4 b. 

x868 Oxford Spect. (i86g) 102 While their dwelling is 
called Christ Church by strangers, by others it is called the 
House, and they themselves Housemen. 1895 Daily News 
20 Sept. 4/7 Lord Rosebery ^himself a Houseman). 

Housemaster (hau*s,ma:st3j). 

1. The master of a house or household, rare. 
1878 W. E. Heasn Aryan Housek. xii. $ 5. 289 The 

Aryan House-master was the member of an organiied clan 
under the presidency of a chief. x88* Queetfs Printers' 
Bible- Aids Gloss, s.v. Goodman, Tbe 'goodman' of Prov. 
vii. 19 was the house-master or husband. 

2. {Hoirse-ma ster.) The master of one of the 
boarding-houses at a public school (House sb.l 4c). 

X884 Pall Mall G. 4 Sept. 4/2 It is to be wondered whether 
parents, .ever realixe the multifarious duties of a house- 
master. X891 Ibid. 6 Oct. 2/3 The real unit in most of the 
large public schools is the 'house', and it is the house- 
master who has the most powerful influence over his pupils. 
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Hence (in sense 2) Kou:senia , atering > , the work 
or functions of a housemaster. Kou sema'ster- 
ship, the position or office of a housemaster. 

1884 PallMallG. 4 Sept. 4/2 With other duties to perform 
besides housemastering. 1886 A thenceum 17 July 80/1 The 
unfelt gradual pressure of this system, that is so apt to 
make of a housemastership what fellowships have been 
said to he— 'the grave of learning % and of other things 
besides learning which can ill be spared. 

Housemate (hau*s,nvit). One who lives in 
the same house with another ; a household com- 
panion. Also^f. 

1809-10 Coleridge Friend (1837) III. 325 Knowledge to 
he gained from books, children, housemates and neighbours. 
1847 Emerson Repr. Men, Uses Gt. Men Wks. (Boho) I. 
284 It is observed in old couples, or in persons who have 
been housemates for a course of years, that they grow alike. 
1861 Lowell E Pluribus Unum Pr. Wks. 1890 V. 74 
Peace, .is a blessing that will not long be the housemate of 
cowardice. 

Hence Hou-sematingr, living together in a house. 

1882 Hall Caine D. G. Rossetti 273 Remaining .. in the 
same mind relative to our mutual housemating. 

Hotrs e -mi: stress. The mistress of a house. 

187s Ruskin Fors Clav. V. tviii. 293 Permitted to the 
house-mistresses on great occasions. 1887 Pall Mall G. 
13 May 14/1 This is the sign that she [the bridel may 
henceforward regard herself as the true house mistress. She 
crosses the threshold, and the whole party follows. 

Hotrse -mother. [Cf. Ger. hausmutterJ] 
The mother of a household or family ; the female 
head of a community living together as a family. 

1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. I. vn. iii, Men know not what the 
pantry is, when it grows empty ; ooly house-mothers know. 
i860 Thackeray Roumt. Papers xviii. (D.), The house- 
mother comes down to her family with a sad face. 1882 
Standard 16 Nov. 1/6 Tbe Managers require a.. woman to 
take charge of and act as House-Mother of a House con- 
taining from 20 to 25 Girls and Infants, at their Separate 
Home School. 

Hence Hou-Be-motherly a., belonging to or 
characteristic of a house-mother. 

1880 Miss Brouchton Sec. Th. 1. i, Gillian, wrapping., 
with house-motherly care, a woolly shawl round.. Emilia. 

House-place, houseplace. The name in 
many parts of Kngland of the common living-room 
in a farm-house or cottage ; —House sbj 1 b. 

1812 Examiner 7 Sept. 564/1 His mistress met him in the 
house-place. 1859 Geo. Eliot A. Bede 1. iv, Gyp. .followed 
Lisbeth into the house-place. 1865 Mtss Metevard Josiak 
Wedgwood 1. 200-1 From this garden you entered at once, 
as was then universally the custom, into the roomy house- 
place or kitchen. 1894 Athenaeum 6 Oct. 459/1, I can take 
him into a farmhouse close to my residence, where he will 
find a very picturesque old 'houseplace* (always spoken of 
as such), that is, half best kitchen and half sitting-room, 
where the family, .live and sit at nights. 

Houser 1 (hcnrzai). rare. [f. House z>.i + -er*.] 

f 1. One who erects a house ; a bnilder. Obs. 

a 1400 Prymcr (1891) 32 [Ps. cxviii. 22} The stoon b* the 

houseres reproueden her hit is maad in to the beued of 

the corner. 

2. One who 4 houses ' or makes his habitation 
somewhere ; a dweller, an inhabitant. 

1871 R. Ellis Catullus Ixiii. 54 To be with the snows, the 
wild beasts, in a wintery domicile, To be near each savage 
houser that a surly fury provokes. 

t Houser * (han-zai). Obs. Also 6 howsour, 
houssour. [a. OF. houssure, -eure, f. kottsscr 
to cover, House A covering, housing. 

15x3 Douglas Mneis vtr. v. 192 The king With purpoure 
howsouris bad ane coursour bring. 1785 R. Cumberland 
Observer No. 89 f 2 He loaded and primed his pistols, and 
carefully lodged them in the housers of his saddle. 

HotTSe-roOm. Room or accommodation in 
a house for a person or thing ; lodging. 

1596 Spenser F.Q. vi. iii. 41 Here is at his gate an errant 
Knight, That house-rome craves. 1601 Death Earl Hunt- 
ington rv. ii. in Hazl. Dodsley VIII. 296 And thou find'st 
house-room in tbis nunnery. 1698 FavER Acc. E. India 4 
P. 370 Tbey dare hardly give it House-room, or afford it 
a place in their Libraries. 1862 Mrs. Wooo Mrs. Hallib. 
11. ix. 193, I must trouble you to give this man house-room 
for a few days. Mod. The amount of rubbish for which he 
finds house-room is incredible. 

fig : 1586 Praise of Mus. 29 A precious stone may he 
set in ledde, and [etc.], in which cases wee .. pittie their 
vnfortunate houserome. a 1618 Raleigh Advice of Son 
Rem. (1661) 1 16 Being. . turned both out of service and house- 
room of tbis wicked world. 1892 A. B. Bruce Apologetics 
Introd. L 25 His [Lessing's] targe genial natuie gave house- 
room to ideas and tendencies not easily reconciled. 

f Hou se- roomth. Obs. rare. =prec. 

1579 Twysk Phisicke agst. Fort. w. xlvii. 223 b. The first 
gaue thee house-romth the space of a few monethes. 

t House-row (hau-S)rJu). Obs. A row or series 
of houses. By {in) house-row. according to the 
order or succession of houses, house by house. 

C1586 in Ret. Ant. I. 255 The parishe by howserowe to 
fynde every sundaye in the yeare j. penye white lofe for 
hoi ye br _ad . 1676 N. R iding Rc. V 1 . 2 4 T hat due watch 
and ward be kept by persons fit and of able body by house- 
row, a 1791 Weslev Wks. (1872) VIII. 320 Take a regular 
catalogue of your societies, as tbey live in house-row. [1896 
T. B lash ill Sutton-in-Holdemess 186 FoV more important 
objects, collections were sometimes made by 'house- row '.] 

+ Hotrseship. Obs. In 3 husshipe. [f. House 
sbA + -ship. Cf. OE. hihgesci^e.'] Household, 
family. 

fiaoo Trin. Coll. Horn. 197 His seuen sunes and brie 
dochtres and al bat muchele husshipe be him sholde heren. 



Housestead (hau'sjsted). Also 7 housted. 
[OE. hds-stede, f. htls House sb\ + stede Stead. 
Cf. OS. hus-sledi, OFris. hus-stede, OHG. hus-stat.] 
A place or piece of ground on which a house 
stands ; the site of a house ; cf. Homestead 3. 

<riooo Sax. Leechd. I. 154 Deos wyrt ..byb cenned on 
ealdum hus stedum. a 1687 Petty Pol. Arith. 18 The 82 
thousand Families of Paris stand upon the equivalent of 65 
thousand London Housteds. 

Hou ; se-to*p. The top or roof of a house. 

1526 Tinoale Matt. xxiv. 17 Lett hym whych is on the 
housse toppe not come doune to take enythinge out of his 
housse. 1530 Palsgr. 233/1 Housetoppe or treetoppe, coy* 
feau de la maison. 1582 N. T. (Rhem.) Luke xu. 3 That 
which you haue spoken into the eare in the chambers shal 
be preached in the house-toppes. 1828 Caslyle Misc. 1x857) 
I. 23? Mounting to the house-top to reach the stars. 1855 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. xi. III. 1 The streets, the balconies, 
and the very housetops were crowded with gazers. 

Houseware! (hau-s,w§.id), adv. [See -ward.] 
Towards the house. Formerly to {the) houseward. 

1535 Cov-EaoALE 2 Chron. iii. 13 Their face was turned to 
the! louse warde. 1876 Lanier Poems, Psalm of West 134 
Stride again To houseward all aghast. 1889 Stevenson 
Master of B. 157 As we went houseward. 

House-warm, v % [Back-formation from 
House- warming.] intr. To give, or take part in, 
a house-warming (sense 2) ; trans, to entertain at 
a house-warming, {rare in finite vb.) 

1666 Pepys Diary 1 Nov., A very noble cake, which 
I presently resolved to have my wife go with to-day, and 
some wine, and house-warm my Betty Michelt. c 1S10 L. 
H unt Blue-Stocking Rev. 1. 64 Tasteful shade of magnificent 
house.warming Guelph. 

Hou'se-warming. 

1. lit. The warming or heating of a house ; in 
quot. (?) fuel for warming a house. 

ci 150 in Registr. Monast. de Winchelcumba (1892) 8t 
Concessit, etiam nobis.. husbote et heibote et huswerminge. 

2. The action of celebrating the entrance into the 
occupation of a new house or home with a feast 
or entertainment, b. The entertainment given on 
such an occasion. 

1577 Fleetwood in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 11. III. 56 The 
Shomakers of London, having builded . .a newe Hat), made 
a royal! feast for theire freed s, whicb they call their howse 
warming. 1661 Evelyn Diary 28 Nov., I dined at Chiffinch's 
house-warming, in St. James's Park. 1678 Dsyden Lim- 
berham v. i. 171 2 Steele Specf. No. 518 F 1, 1 must make 
the present entertainment like a treat at an house-warming, 
out of such presents as have been sent me by my guests. 
1880 Mas. Kiddell Palace Gard. ii. <i88i) 21 We shall 
have to give a house-warming, I suppose. 

aitrib. 1844 J. T. Hewlett Parsons «r W. xxxiv, He 
had given the usual house-warming dinner. 

Housewife (hau*S|Waif, hzrzwif, htrzif), sb. PI. 
housewives (hau'Siwaivz, h» z(w)ivz). Forms : 
a. 3-4 husewif, 4 husewijf, huswif, -wijf ; 
houae-, houswif, -wyf; hosewif, -wyf, (//. 
-wyves); 4-5 houawif, -wijf, -wyff, 6 howa- 
wyfT, houaewyfe, (-wyfea, -wyves), 6-8 hous- 
wife, 6- housewife, (-wives). 0. 5-6 huswif, 
-wijf, -wyf(f, 5-6 huawyfe, 6-8 (-9 in sense 3) 
huawife, 7 -wiffe ; also (in sense 3) 8 huasive, 
9 huzzif, huaaif, //. huaaivea. See also Hussy. 
[ME. hus{e)wif f. hits House sb.* + wif woman, 
Wife : cf. Ger. hausweib, early mod. Du. huyswijf 
i materfamilias 1 (Kilian) ; but the sense in Ger. and 
Du. is usually expressed by hausfrau, huisvroitw. 
In early ME., usually with a connective e, as in 
husebond, Husband, which is not found in OE. 
compounds of hus-, and has not been clearly ex- 
plained. When this was absent, in the form huswif, 
the u tended to be shortened by position, as in 
husband, giving the form hiirwife } in literary use 
till the i8th c, and still common in transf. senses 
and dialectally. Elision of iv (cf. Chiswick, Kes- 
wick), and (dialectally) of final /, v, gave the forms 
huzzif, hussive > huzzy, Hussy q.v. But the analy- 
tical form with long vowel, husewif, huswif, hous- 
wif, housewife, continued in use, and became fre- 
quent in sense 1 in the 16th c, esp. when the 
shortened hiiswife began to lose caste, through its 
depreciatory use in sense 2 (see Hussy). But 
many still pronounce huzwif huzzif in sense 1, 
even when they write housewife.'] 

1. A woman (usually, a married woman) who | 
manages or directs the affairs of her household ; , 
the mistress of a family ; the wife of a householder. 
Often (with qualifying words), A woman who | 
manages her household with skill and thrift, a 
domestic economist. 

a. rtins Ancr. R. 416 Heo nis nout husewif; auh is a I 
chirche ancre. a izqoSawlcs Warde in Cott. Horn. 247 To 
cwemen wel J>e husewif. a 1300 Cursor M. 14088 Martha 
j was hus wijf [v.rr. houswif, husewijf, bosewif] o bat hus. 
ciz*$Gtoss. W. de Biblesiu. in Wright Voc. 156 Mesounere, 
house wyf. 138a Wvclif i Tim. v. 14, I wole, jongere for 
j to be weddid . . for to be hosewyues. 1393 Langl. P. PI. C. 
. xiv. 9 By nom hym ys housewif, and neeld here hym self. 
: 1465 M Aac. Paston in P. Lett. No. 506 II. 198 By your fxynt 
I houswyff at thys tyme. 1535 Coveroale Prov. xxx. 21 
l The earth is disquieted . . thorow an ydle houswife. 1600 
I Shaks. A. V, L. 1. ii. 33 Let vs sit and mocke the good 1 



houswife Fortune from her wheele. 1710 Brit. Apollo III. 
No. 91. 3/2 There is., but An Hour in one whole Day 
between A Housewife and a Slut. 1832 W. Irving A lhambra 

II. 85 Loitering housewives and idle maid -servants. 1857 
Rlskin Pol. Econ. Art i. (1 868) 13 You will see the good 
housewife taking pride in her pretty table-cloth, and her 
glittering shelves. 

p. c 1440 Prowp. Parv. 255/1 Huswyfe, materfamilias. 
1529 More Comf. agst. Trib. it. Wks. 1184/1, 1 bryng home 
a gose & not out of the pulter* shoppe . .but out of the hus- 
wiucs hous ., at the fyrit hand. 1573 TtssEa Husb. Ixx. 
(1878) 162 Take huswife from husband, and what is he than? 
*S79 Lyly Euphues (Arh.) 37 As good a buswife as she was 
a happy wife, a 159a H. Smith Wks. (1866-7) 1. 29 We call 
the wife huswife, that is, house- wife. 1607 Shaks. Titnon 

iv. iii. 423 The bounteous Huswife Nature. 1635 BaoME 
Sparagus Gard. 111. vi. Wks. 1873 III. 166 We would be 
Much better buswifes. 1712-24 Pope Rape Lock v. 21 Who 
would not scorn what huswife's cares produce. 1762 {see 5]. 

fb. Housewife s cloth : see quot. 1727. Obs. 

1571 in Beck Drapers Diet. s. v., iij yeardes and balf of 
howswyff clothe iijjr. vyd. 1625 HAaT Anat. Ur. 1. iv. 44, 
I discerne .neither carded wool!, flaxe, nor huswiues cloth. 
1727-41 Chambers Cycl., House-wife's Cloth is a middle sort 
of linnen cloth between fine and coarse, for family uses. 

t 2. A light, worthless, or pert woman or girl. 
Obs. Usually huswife ; now Hcssv, q.v. 

1546 J. Heywooo/V<7Z'. # (i867) 20 Ye huswife, what wynde 
btowth ye hyther thus right ? 1599 Broufhton's Lett. vii. 
21 Sampsons heyfer was his wife, a skittish huswife. 1613 
R. C. Table Alph. (ed. 3), Concubine, harlot or light huswife. 
1655 FuixEa Ch. Hist. II. i. § 4 Some gigling Huswives, 
(Light Leaves will be wagg'd with Little Wind) causelesly 
fell a flnuting at them. 1691 Wood Ath. Oxon. II. 163 After* 
wards he married a light Huswife. 1705 Vanbrugn Confed. 

v. ii. Impudent housewife ! 

3. (Usually h»'zif). A pocket-case for needles, 
pins, thread, scissors, etc. (In this sense still 
often spelt huswife, hussive.) 

1749 sr. Skelton Deism Revealed vii!. (T.), Women ., 
spending their time in knotting, or making an housewife. 
1702 Sterne TV. Shandy V. xvi, To bring whatever he had 
to say, into so small a compass, that . . it might be rolled up 
in my mother's housewife. X768 — Sent. Joum. (1775) I. 
112 {Temptation) [She] without saying a word, took out her 
little hussive, threaded a smalt needle, and sewed it up. 
1851 D. Jerrold St. Giles xv. 158 He placed a little silken 
huswife in her trembling hand. 1868 Holme Lee B. Godfrey 
x. 54 She drew a thread of silk from the housewife. 1871 
CAaLVLE in Mrs. C's Lett. I. 161 She tried anxiously alt 
her * hussives*, boxes, drawers. 

+ 4. A local name of some kind of fish. Obs. 

C1640 J. Smvth Hundred of Berkeley (1885) 319 The 
Dory, the huswife, the herringe, the sprat. 

5. attrib. and Comb. a. appositive ; b. of or be- 
longing to a housewife ; C. houaewife-caae — 
sense 3 ; houaewife-cloth (see 1 b). 

1762 Churchill Ghost m. 1 It was the Hour, when 
Huswife Mom, With Peart and Linen hangs each thorn. 
1856 BaVANT June iii, The housewife bee and hummiog* 
bird. 1856 Kane Arct. Expl. II. xxii. 2x7 They bestirred 
themselves real housewife-fashion to. .make us comfortable. 
1859 Sala Gas-light <J- D. xviii. 204 Walking-sticks, house- 
wife-cases, knives. 

Howse wife (see prec), v. Now rare. Also 
7 -wive. [f. prec. sb.] 

1. intr. (also to housewife if) : To act the 
housewife ; to manage a household with skill and 
thrift ; to practise economy. 

1566 Drant Horace Sat. I. Aij b, She [the ant) huswyfes 
it right welt. 1603 B a Eton Dial. Dignify or Indig. Man 
15 Sbee Huswifeth at home for their owne profit and theyr 
Childrens comfort. i766MRS.GaiFFtTHZ«//.//«»ry^/ra«<r« 

III. 254 She neither reads, converses, works, visits, house- 
wifes, coquets, intrigues, nor prays. 1894 Westm. Gax. 28 
June 1/3 AH her daily dusting and careful housewifing. 

2. trans. To manage as a good housewife, or 
with skill and thrift ; to economize, be sparing of, 
make the most of. (Cf. to husband.) 

1632 Brome North. Lasse m. ii. Wks. 1873 III. 57 If you 
..huswife the entertainment to make it hnve for my credit. 
1649 G. Daniel Trinarch., Rich. II, ccxxxix, The vndrest 
Hearth, and the ill house- wif 'd roome Lay all on heaps. 
1721 De Foe Moll Flanders (1840) 116, I must housewife 
the money. 1798 F. Lathom Midnt. Bel) 111. 55 In order 
to housewife the money we possessed . . we resolved to buy 
a loaf. 

Housewifely (haa-s l w3ifli, h»-z(w)ifli), a. 
Also 6-7 hua-. [f. as prec. + -LY 1 .] 

1. Of the character of a housewife ; skilful and 
thrifty in the management of household affairs. 

1526 Tindale Titus ii. 5 To be of honest behaveoure, 
chast, huswyfly. a 1639 W. Whatelev Prototypes 1. xi. 
(1640) 140 Sarah was huswifely in her house. 1677 Compl. 
Servant-Maid 2 Be neat, cleanly, and huswifely, in your 
clothes. 1741^70 Er.iz. Carter Lett. (1808) 110 Whether 
Telemachus Uike a notable housewifely young man as he 
was) hung his cloaths upon a peg. 1864 M iss Yoncs Trial 
1. iv. 77 The homely housewifely mother. 

2. Belonging to or befitting a housewife ; relating 
to or showing skill in domestic economy. 

ltfiaNice Wanton in Hazt. Dodsley U. 165 Learn .. to 
spin and sew, And other honest housewifely points to know. 
1624 Chapman Homer's Hymn to Vesta, Grace this house 
with thy housewifely repair. 1755 Connoisseur No. 60 F 1 
Housewifely accomplishments are now quite out of date 
among the polite world. 1848 C Bronte J Eyre xi, She 

E reduced from her pocket a most housewifely bunch of 
eys. 1869 Mas. Lvnn Linton Girl of Period Ess. 1883 I. 
43 The snobbish half of the middle classes holds housewifely 
work as degrading. 
Hence Hott*aewifelinesa, housewifely character. 
1 561 Becon Sick Man % s Salve Wks. it. 245 Her quietnes, 



HOUSEWIFELY. 

honcstie, howsewiuelines, and such other fruites of Codes 
spirit. 1869 Daily Neivs 8 Oct., One signal merit of do* 
mestic statesmanship in Prussia is .. its housewifcHness. 
1878 Scribner's Alag. XVI. 731/2 There was a quiet air of 
housewife) in ess about her. 

Hou'sewifely, adv. ?Obs. [f. as prec. + 
-ly 2 .] In a manner befitting a housewife. 

£-1430 How Good Wijfx$\ in Babees Bk. (1868) 4% Hous. 
wijfli jx>u schalt goon on pt worke day. 1551 T. Wilson 
Logike (1580) 58 She handleth all thinges housewifely. 1573 
Tusseb Husb. lxxiii. (1878) 164 That all thing in season be 
huswifelie fed. 1693 Southerns Maid's Last Prayer v. i, 
You were more housewifely employed. 

Housewifery (hears iwaifri, htrz(w)ifri). 
Forms : see Hot se wipe ; also 6-7 -wivery, etc., 
6-8 -wifpy, etc., 7 husfrey. [f. as prec. + -ry.] 

1. The function or province of a housewife; 
management of household affairs; domestic 
economy ; housekeeping. 

c 1440 Prom/. Parzr. 255/1 Huswyfery, yeonomia. 1481-4 
E. Paston in P. Lett. No. 859 1 1 1. 279, I deme her mynde 
hathc ben other weys ocapyed than as to huswyfery. 1550 
Crowley Way to Wealth (1872) 139 Womanlike bchauiour 
and motherlike housewifry. 1570 Tusser {title) A hundreth 
good pointes of husbandry, lately maried unto a hundreth 
good poynts of huswifery. c\6xx Chapman Iliad xxm. 
242 Skilled in housewiferies Of all kinds fitting. 1694 R. 
L' Estrange Fables lxxxvii. 104 The very Point of Manage 
and Huswiv'ry. 1707 Keflex, upon Ridicule 225 Women 
of great Figure look upon Huswifery as a City Venue. 
188 i Ruskin Prxterita 1. vii. 208 My mother, learned 
severely right principles of truth, charity, and housewifery. 

t b. fig- Thrilt, economy ; making the most of 
something. Obs. 

1638 Bhome Antipodes hi. vi. Wks. 1873 III. 288 To 
cease your huswifry in spinning out The Play at length 
thus. 1775 Mao. D'Arblay Early Diary (1889) II. it 
Trying on a coat she was altering in a fit of housewifery. 

2 concr. \ hings pertaining to housekeeping ; 
articles of household use; in quot. 1673-4, econo- 
mic product. ? Obs. 

155a Huloet, Huswiferye, lana et tela. C1590 Greene 
Fr. Bacon i. 79 Amongst the cream-boles did she shine, As 
Pallas, man, st her Princely buswiferie. 1616 Surfl. & 
Markh. Country Farme 1^6 Vour Hedge .. which shall 
part your Garden of Huswiferie 2nd Pulse. 1673-4 Grew 
veget. Trunks vii. § 12 Scotch -Cloatb, is only the House, 
wifery of the same parts of the Barque of Nettle. i8aa L. 
Hunt Indicator, Old Ladv, She . .is a great . .connoisseur 
in butcher's meat and all sorts of house-wifcry. 

3. allrib. 

1580 Tpsser Husb. Introd. (1878) 2 More lessons .. Than 
Huswifery t>ook doth utter or tell. 1891 Review of Rev. 
IV. 584/1 Housewifery schools were established. 

Hou/sewifeship. Forms : see Housewife ; 
also Sc. huseyfskap, hussyskep, hissieekip, 
housewifeskep. ff. as prec. + -ship : in north, 
dial, after ON. -skapr.] « prec. ^ 

aiz*$ Ancr. R. 414 Husewifschipe is Marthe dole; and 
Marie dole is stilnesse. ^1449 Pecock Repr. n. xiv. 230 
Sche schulde make badde husewijfschip. a\ef& Wife 
Auchterntuchty iv, Sin' that ye will hussyskep ken, First ye 
sail sift and syne sail knead. 17 Barring o y the Door iii. in 
Ritson .SV. Son^s U794> 1. 227 My hand is in my hussy fskap, 
Goodman, as ye may see. 1825-80 ) amieson s. v. Hissieskip, 
Mair by chance than guid bissieskip. 1854 Mrs. Oliphant 
Magd. Hepburn III. 78 *Naething less than my mantle and 
my house wifeskep a* to change with your jack and bonnet.* 

Housewifish (hou'siwaifij), a. [f. as prec. 
+ -ish.J Appertaining 10, like, or partaking of 
the character of, a housewife. 

1835 Motley Lei. 27 July (Corr. 1889 I. 60), I thought the 
whole scene at first too tidy.. too housewifish. 1855 Bage* 
hot Lit. Stud. (1879) I. 287 By tact and instinct motherly 
and housewifish. 1877 Mrs. Oliphant Makers Flor. vi. 
167 Foolish housewifish cares. 

House Wright (hou*s,r3it). Now rare. [f. 
H0U8K sb\ + VV right. J A builder of houses (esp. 
of timber); a house-carpenter. 

1549 Ch aloner Erasm. on Folly F iv b, What houscwright 
by Geometrie found ever out such maner buildyng, astheyr 
[bees'] commes are of? c 1575 Dur/tam Depos. (Surtees) 
289 William Gelson. of Lancbcstcr, houswright. a 1619 
FoTHERaY AtJteom. 11. i. § 8 (1622) 193 Some, Housewrights ; 
..some, Cartwrights. 1890 A. W.Moore Surnames Isle Man 
88 A houscwright and church-builder by trade. 

Housey: see Housy. 

Housing ^harrzin,), sb? [f. House v.i or sb* 

+ -INGV] 

1. The action of the verb House, in various 
senses : + building of houses {obs.} ; putting or 
enclosing in a honse ; furnishing or provision of 
houses ; dwelling or lodging in a house. 

1377 Langl. P. PI. B. xv. 76 Freres . . folilich spenen In 
housyng, in haterynge, and m-to hiegh clergye shewynge. 
1626 Bacon Sylva § 4 is The Housing of Plants . . will . . 
Accelerate Germination. i68t N. Resburv Serm. Fun. Sir 
A. Broderick 6 Nonh's housing in the Ark. 1698 Fryer in 
Phil. Trans. XX. 346 Their Constitutions, and Customs, 
Housing, Cloathing. 

2. a. Shelter of a house, or such as that of a 
house ; house accommodation ; lodging. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 8591 pat had husing nan to wale, c 1330 
R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) "071 Of wode and water, 
hey and grcs, Of housyng. c 1489 Caxton Blanchardyn 
liii. 204 Noo housyng nor no retrayt was nyghe .. where 
they myght be lodged. 1589 Puttekham Eng. Poisie 1. ix. 
(Arb.) 39 The shepheardes tentc or pauillion, the best hous- 
ing. 1690 Locke Govt. it. xiii. (Rtldg.) 157 Scarce so much 
housing as a sheepcote. 170a C. Mather Magn. Chr. m. 
in. (1852) 558 Their housing is nothing but a few mats tyed 
Vol. V. 
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about poles fastened in the earth. 1849 Ruskin Sev. Lamps 
iv. § 5. 98 The soft housing of the bird's nest. 

b. Houses or buildings collectively; house- 
property ; spec, a collection of outbouses or ad- 
joining buildings attached to a house (dial, some- 
times confused with housen, pi. of House). 

? a 1400 Morte Artk. 1284 Thise hendc.. Be-helde be 
howsyng fulle hye of Hathene kynges. 1446 in Willis & 
Clark Cambridge (1886) I. 339 Housyng sufficeant as wcl 
for stables and hayhouses as for other of his beestis to be 
eased in. c 1550 Lever in Strype Mem. Eccl. (1721) II. 11. 
xxiv. 449 It is 1 he common Custom with covetous Landlords, 
to let their Housing so decay, that the Farmer shall be fain. . 
to give up his Lease. 1682 Wood Life 6 Nov. (O.H.S.) 
III. 28 These housing belongs to Arthur Tyllyard by vertue 
of a lease from Oriel. 17x6 B. Church Hist. Philip's War 
(1867) II. 107 He., coming there found several Housing 
and small Fields of Corn. 1818 Hallam Mid. Ages iii. it. 
(1872) I. 465 Our housing is valued at 7,000,000 ducats ; its 
annual rental at 500,000. 

c. A house or building. 

1399 Langl. Rich. Redeles in. 217 He wondrid. .bat be 
hie nousingc herborowe ne myghte Halfdell be houshould. 
1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 424 a/i He must make his haby- 
tacyon or howsyng more spacious & grelter than hit was. 
1588-9 Act 31 Eliz. c. 7 § 1 Nor convert, .anye Buyldinge or 
Howsinge . . as a Cottage for habitacion. 1831 LANDoa Misc. 
Wks. 1846 II. 637 Above the housings of the village dames. 

f3. Arch, A canopied niche for a statue, a 
1 tabernacle 1 ; also collect, tabernacle-work. Obs. 

1463 Bury Wills (Camden) 37 An ymagc of our lady, 
sitting or stondyng, in an howsyng of free stoon. 1516 
in Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) II. 243 A Rodeloft 
..wyth Imagery and howsynge. 1521 in C. Welch Tower 
Bridge 66 [New statues] set in howsinges of frestone. [1879 
S. Waterton Pietas Mariana 262 Tabernacles were cano- 
pied niches. In ancient contracts they were also called 
maisorts, habitacles, hovels, and howsings.] 

4. Naitt. a. A covering or roofing for a ship 
when laid np, or under stress of weather, b. The 
part of a lower mast between the heel and the upper 
deck, or of the bowsprit between the stem and the 
knight-heads, c. = house-line: see House sb. 1 23. 
t d. Housing in : see House vl 8 {obs.}. 

1627 Capt. Smith Seaman's Gram. xi. 52 The howsing in 
of a bhip is when shee is past the bredth of her bearing she 
is brougnt in narrow to her vpper workes. 1821 A. Fisheb 
Voy. Arctic Reg. 142 We have now got the housing over 
tbe ships. 1853 Kane Grinuell Exp. xxviii. (1856) 232 A 
housing of thick felt was drawn completely over the deck. 
c i860 H. Stuart Seaman's Catech. 74 From the heel to 
the upper deck is called housing. From the step to the 
stem [of bowsprit] is called bousing. 1867 Smyth Sailor's 
Word-bk., Housing, or House-line, a small line formed 
of three fine strands, smaller than rope-yarn. 

5. Carpentry. (See quot.) 

1823 P. Nicholson Pract. Build. Gloss. 586 Housing, 
the space excavated out of one body for the insertion of 
some part of the extremity of another, in order to unite or 
fasten the same together. 1858 Skyring's Builders' Prices 
(ed. 48) 57 Housings under four inches girt. 

6. Meek, a. * One of the plates or guards on the 
railway-carriage or truck, whicb form a lateral 
support for the axle-boxes.' b. * The framing 
holding a journal-box.' C. 'The uprights sup- 
porting the cross-slide of a planer ' (Knigbt Diet. 
Meek. 1875). 

1882 Engineer 24 Feb. 133/1 The screw in each housing 
is turned to reduce the space between the rolls. 

7. allrib. and Comb, as housing reform ; hous- 
ing-bearer, -frame, the frame in whicb the rollers 
of an iron-rolling mill are set ; housing-bolt, a bolt 
used in housing a gun on deck ; housing-box - 
Journal-box ; housing-ring (see quot. 1867) ; 
housing-sail, a sail used for bousing a ship. 

1856 Kane Arct. Expl. II. iii. 42 The housing-sails 
have been blown off by tbe storm. 1859 F. A. Griffiths 
Artil. Man. {1862) 236 No. i.,sees the gun laid square 
between the housing-bolts. 1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk., 
Housing-rings, ring-bolts over the lower deck-ports, through 
the beam -clamps, to which the muzale-lashings of the guns 
arc passed when housed. 

Housing (han'zh)\ sb. 2 Forms : 5 hows- 
syngo, husynge, 7 howzen, 7-9 howsing, 7- 
housing, [f. House sb. 2 and v 2 + -ino 1.] 

1. A covering, esp. of cloth or the like. (Often 
in //.) Rare in gen. sense. 

c 1400 R<nvland $ O. 749 Ryalle howssynges bay by-gan 
Of pauylyouns proudly pighte. 1483 Cath. Angl. 193/2 I 
An Husynge of a nutte, fotliculus. .theca. 1585 Luf-ton j 
Thous. Notable Th. (N.), Be sure you cover them with 
warm housings of straw. 1748 Smollett Rod. Rand. 
(1812) 1. 293 A pair of silver mounted pistols with rich 
housings. 1858 Holland TitcomFs Left. I 92 [They] will 
see you, and not your housings and trappings. 1871. R. 
Ellis Catullus lxiv. 234 See that on each straight yard 
down droop their funeral housings. 1890 W. H. St. John 
Hope in Arckxol. LI I. 692 Interesting from preserving 
entire its original case or howsing. 

2. spec. A cloth covering put on a horse or other 
beast for defence or ornament; caparison, trappings. 

1645 Evelyn Diary May, The cattle used for draught., 
are cover'd with housings of linnen fring'd at the bottome, 
that dangle about them, preserving them from flyes. 178a 
J. Aoams Diary 14 Sept. Wks. 1 851 III. 274 He was 
mounted upon a noble English horse, with an embroidered 
housing, and a white silk net. 1808 Scorr Alarm, iv. 
vii, From his steed's shoulder, loin, and breast, Silk hous- 
ings swept the ground. 189a Stevenson Across the Plains 
02 A horse or two. .making a fine figure with their Mexican 
j housings. 



HOUVE. 

b. { A small square pad, which lies on the 
horse's back, to which most of the harness is fixed* 
(Fell on Carriages, Gloss.). 

1794 W. Felton Carriages (1801) II. 132 The housing or 
pad, a small saddle cut in different shapes, but mostly of 
a long square. 

c. ' The leather fastened at a horse's collar to 
turn over the back when it rains ' (Halliwell). 

3. allrib. and Comb., as housing-cloth, a cloth 
tised for a housing. 

1607 Topsell Fourf. Beasts (1658) 287 Lay a housing 
cloth upon the same to keep his back as warm as may be. 
1617 Ass h Eton Jrnl. (Cheiham Soc.) 94 My housing-cloth 
stolen out of the stable. 1794 W. Felton Carriages (1801^ 
II. 135 The Newmarket strap; a strap with a buckle and 
loop, by which the collar is hung to the housing, at a pro- 
per distance ; it is placed round the collar-buckle and 
housing-bridge. Ibid. Gloss.j Housing Cushion, the soft 
stuffed under part of the housing. 

Housing (hau-zirj), ppL a. [f. House v.^ + 
-ISO 2 .] Tnat houses: seequots. and House v. 1 

1627 [see Housa v.* Z\. 1703 T. N. City $ C. Purchaser 
182 When a Tile, or Urick is warped, or cast crooked or 
hollow in burning, they then say such a Brick, or Tile is 
Housing ; they are apt to be housing.. on the struck side. 
1810 Scott Lady of L. vi. xxix, Hum of bousing bee. 

t Housling, vbl. sb. [? error for housing, from 
House v. 1 4 c ; cf. Housy.] The growing of the 
hop-bine into a dense mass at the top of the poles. 

1669 Worlidge Syst. Agric. viii. §1. 128 Let the Poles 
lean outward the one from the other.. to prevent housling 
as they term it . . that is, they will grow one amongst 
another, and cause so great a shade that you will have 
more Hawm than Hops. Hence 1707 Mortimer Husb. 
137 ; 1727-41 Chambers Cycl. s. v. Hop; etc. 

Housling : see Houseling. Houss, var. 
House sb* Houssour, obs. f. Houser 2 . Hous- 
ted, obs. f. Housestead. 

II Houstonia(hwst^'nia). Bot. [mod.L., named 
after Dr. William Houston, an 18th c. botanist 
(died 1733).] A North American genus of plants 
(N. O. Rubiacex), with delicate four-parted flowers 
of various colours ; by some botanists included in 
the genns Hcdyotis or Oldenlandia. 

About 20 species are known ; the best-known being H. 
czmlea. the bluet. 

1838 Mrs. Hawthorne in N. Hawthorne <$■ Wife (1885) 
I. 187 Mother brought me some Houstonias in their own 
bit of earth. 1841 4 Emerson Ess., Nature Wks. (Bohn) 
I. 225 The mimic waving of acres of houstonia, whose 
innumerable florets whiten and ripple before the eye. 

t Housty. pseudo-tfrr^. or dial. [Cf. Hoast.] 

1855 Kingsley Westw. Ho xv. (1861) 255 Lady Grenvile 
. .always sent for her if one of the children had a 1 housty 
i. e. sore-throat. 

Housy (hoirzi), a. local. Also housey. [t 
House sb.* or v. 1 + -t.] Said of hop-bines when 
growing thickly at the top so as to form a kind of 
roof or covering. (Cf. House v. 1 4 c.) 

1848 Jrnl. R. Agric. Soc. IX. 11. 544 The hop growing 
and flourishing more under what is called housy bine than 
any other variety. Ibid. 553 Prevent the bine from being 
too rough and housy at the top. 1894 Times 30 July 12/1 
The bine is Yery thick and 4 housey \ 

Hout, var. of Hoot sb. } v., int. 

Honting (hau'tinj. A species of whitefish, 
Coregonus oxyrhynehus, found in some fresh-water 
lake 3. 1880-84 Day Fishes Gt. Brit. II. 126. 

t Houve, hoove. Obs. or Sc. Forms : 1 hrife, 
3-4 houue, 4 houwe, howue, houe, 4-8 Sc. hou, 
how, 5 houfife, howfe, huve, 6 hove, hooue, 8-9 
Sc. hoo. [OE. hilfc = MLG., MDu. huve, Du. 
huif, OHG. hilba (MHG. hilbe, Ger. haube\ ON. 
hiifa (Sw. hufva, Da. hue) :-OTeut. *hutwn wk. 
fern.] A covering for the head ; a turban, a coif; 
a cap, a skull-cap ; the quilted skull-cap worn 
under a helmet; in Sc.{how,hoo} a night-cap (Jam.). 

To glaze one's houve, give him a houve of glass or glasen 
houve : to mock, delude, cajole. Sec Skeat Chaucer, Notes 
to C. T. p. 237. 

riooo /Elfric Gloss, in Wr.-Wulcker 152/24 Cidaris,uel 
mitra, hufe. C1050 Suppl. Mlfric's Gloss, ibid. 188/20 
Flammeotnm, vcl flammeum, biscopes huf. a 1300 Body 
fit Soul 246 in Mafs Poems (Camden) 337 Tou . . madest 
me an houue of glas. 136a Lancl. P. PL A. Prol. 84 per 
houeb an Hundret In Houues of selk, Senauns hit semef> 
to seruen atte Barrc. c 1374 Chaucer Troylusm.pt {77$) 
To holde in love a man in honde, And him hir *leef and 
'dere herte' calle, And maken him an howve above a calle. 
Ibid. v. 469 Fortune his howue entendeth bet to glaie. 
ct375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Adrian 228 pu did nocht clhs, I se 
now, Bot to god mad a clasine [ = glasine] how. Ibid., 
Ninian 1046 He ves hynt be how and hayre. 1377 Langl. 
P. PI. B. xx. 171 A glasen houve. c 1386 Chaucer Reeves 
Prol. 57, I pray yow alle that ye nat yow greue Tbogh 
I answere and somdeel sette his howue [v. rr. howc, houve, 
houwe]. <ri430 Lydg. Min. Pocths (Percy Soc.) 56 To be 
my frend, and gyve me false counsaile, To breke myn hede, 
and yeve me a houffc. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 249/2 Howe., 
heed hyllyngc. 1483 Cath. Angl. 190/2 An Howfe, tenet. 
1513 Douglas MntU v. x. 22 Thair hans all.. That.. with 
how and helm wes thristit down. 1535 Coveroalk Isa. 111. 

18 Bracelcttes and hooues. — Judith xvi 8 She anoynted 
hir face, and bounde vp hir hayre in an hooue. 1721 Kelly 
Scott. Prov. 61 Break my head, and put on my hoo. 
b. A child's caul. 

1530 Palsgr. 233/1 Hove that a chylde is borne in, taye. 

16x6 Roberts Treat. Witchcr. 66 (Jam.) That natural couer 

wherewith some children are borne, and is called by our 
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women the siltie how. 1646 Sia T. KaowNE Pseud. Ep. 
v. xxi. 269. 1710 Rcodiman Gloss. Douglas* sEneis s.v. 
How, In Scotland the women call a haly or sely How 
(i. e. holy or fortunate cap or hood), a film or inemhrane 
stretched over the heads of Children new born. 
Houve : see Hove. 

t Houx, sb. pi., obs. var. pi. of HOUGH or Hock. 

1555 Eden Decades 360 Alces . . with longe legges withowt 
any bowinge of theyr honx or posternes. 1609 Holland 
A mm. Marcell. xxv. it 264 Our light armed companies .. 
charging them behind, layd at the honx and backe parts 
as well of the beasts as the Persians themselves, and all to 
cut and hacked them. 

Houyhnhnm (hwrhn'm, hwrn'm). [A com- 
bination of letters app. intended to suggest the neigh 
of a horse.] The name given by Swift in Gulliver *s 
Travels to one of a race of beings described as 
horses endowed with reason and bearing rule over 
a degraded brutish race of men, called the Yahoos. 
Hence transf. A horse having, or considered as 
having, human characl eristics. 

17*7 Swift Gulliver iv. i, Then the bay tried me with a 
second word, much harder to be pronounced ; but reducing it 
to theEnglish orthography, may be spelt thus, Houyhnhnms. 
Ibid, iii, The word Houyhnhnm, in their tongue, signifies 
a horse, and, in its etymology, the perfection of nature. 
/bid. xii, The two Yahoos, said to have been seen many 
years ago upon a mountain in Houyhnhnmland. 1727 Pope 
{title) To Mr. Lemuel Gulliver, the grateful address of the 
unhappy Houyhnhnms, now in slavery and bondage in 
England. Ibid, i, Accept our humble lays, And let each 
grateful Houyhnhnm neigh thy praise. — Mary Gulliver 
to Capt. Lemuel Gulliver 107 I'd call thee Houyhnhnm, 
that high-sounding name. 1773 Mrs. Grant Lett. fr. 
Mount. (1807) I. iii. 30, 1 .should be very sorry to have my 
poor houyhnhnms where 1 could neither hear them neigh, 
nor see them shake their necks. 1833 L. Ritchie Wand, by 
Loire 30 'Get on, you Houyhnhnm !* exclaimed we. The 
animal coughed banterirtgly. 

Houzle, houzell, obs. forms of Housel. 

Hov, obs. form of How adv. 

f Hovable, shortened form of Behovable a. 9 
advantageous, suitable. 

1508 FiSHEa 7 Penit. Ps. Wks. (1876) 46 Whan tyme was 
houable and conuenyent. Ibid. 51 A conuenyent and 
houable remedy. 

t Hove, sb. 1 Obs. [OE. hdfe, also in the comb. 
tiinhdfe ?* garden hove*, and in ME. heihove 
Hathove, and ale-hove Alehoof, names of ground- 
ivy.] The name of some plant, considered hy an 
early glossator to be a * viola ' or violet ; in the 
Promptorium identified with hayhove, Ground Ivy. 

cxooo Sax. Leechd. II. 20 Wib heafod ece ^enim hofan 
and win and eced. Ibid. 34 Wib eaxna ece, £enim ba 
readan hofan. ciooo iELFRic Gloss, in Wr.-Wulcker 134/39 
Viola, hofe. c 144a Protnp. Parv. 250/1 Hove, or grownd 
yvy. 

t Hove, hof, sb? Obs. [a. ON. h6f modera- 
tion, measure, f. hefja, hof to take up, lift, raise, 
exalt, etc.] Measure, moderation, temperateness. 

c 1200 Ormin 4742 A55 att rihht time, and a}} att hof, Forr 
batt iss Drihhtin cweme. a 1300 Cursor M. 11973 Iesus 
j>at was fulfild o houe ? His moder mode wald he noght 
droue. Ibid. 23291 t>ai sal be beft wit-vten houe. Ibid. 
26900 Hop es god at hald wit houe, Bot til vnskil not worth 
a gloue. 

t Hove, sb. 3 Sc. Obs. Forms: 4-6 hove, 6 
huyfe, hufe, hoif, 6-7 hoff^e. [perh. f. Hove v± ; 
or ?from OE. hof hall, dwelling, ON. hof temple, 
Ger., Du. hof court.] In Arthurs hove, Julius* 
hove : names applied by various authors to a re- 
markable round edifice which formerly stood near 
Carron in Stirlingshire : see Jamieson, s.v. Hoif. 

The local name appears to have been A rthur*s Oon (oven) ; 
it is called Fitruns Art hurt in the Newbottle Chart. 1293. 

c '377 Fordun Scotichron. \\. xvi. (1759) I. 51 Quam cum 
Arthurus rex. .recreandi gratia invisere soleret, a plebeis 
propterea Arthuris Hove dicebatur 1526 Boethius Scot. 
Hist. 111. iv. (Jam.), Hancque lulls HofF, id est, Iulis 
aulam seu curiam, quod nomen ad nos devenit ab incolis 
exinde appellatum. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. III. 193 
The laif.. He gart lat stand and wrait vpoun the wall 
* Arthuris hufe*, quhilk is to say, his hall. 1536 Bel- 
lenden Cron. Scot. xiv. vii. (JamJ, Thai put away the 
armes of Julius Cesar, and ingrauit the armis of King 
Arthour, commandingit to be callit Arthouris hoif. a 1639 
Spottiswoode Hist. Diet. (MS.) s. v. Arthurs Oon (Jam.), 
As to K. Edward giving it the name of Arthur's HofT or 
house, it had the name of Arthur's Oon or Kiln long before. 
1639 UssHEa De Brit. Eccl. Primord. xv. 586 Arthurs 
Oven et Julius hoff appellant hodie. 

b. See Arthur's hufe. 

t Hove, sb.* Also hofe. [f. Hove The 
action of tarrying or lingering ; in phr. on hove t in 
wailing, in suspense. 

c 1400 Destr. Troy 12699 Held horn on hofe in the hegh sea. 

t Hove, sb.5 Obs. rare- 1 . 

[A doubtful form; perh. a scribal error for /ieve—MDu. 
heve, Ger. he/e, yeast, barm, lees dregs. Cf. also OE. 
har/e he/e) yeast, leaven ; I root ofheven, Heave v.] 

Lees, dregs, sediment (of oil, ale, etc.). 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. 250/1 Hove of oyle/as barme, and ale 
. .am urea. 

t Hove, v.i Obs. Forms : 3-6 houe, (5 hofe), 
4- hove, (6 hoove) ; Sc. (and north.) 4 houflte, 
4-5 huf(e, 4-6 huve, 5 huwe, hue, 5-6 huif, 6 
huff! [Of great frequency in ME. from 13th c. ; 
in 16th c. largely superseded by Hoveb. Deriva- 
tion unknown. 
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The usual rimes with move, prove, love, the 16th c. spelling 
hoove, and above all the Sc. forms hm>e, huive, show that 
the early ME. was hdven,=OK. *h6fian with long 6. This 
severs it from the family of OE. ho/, hall, dwelling, to 
which it has sometimes been referred.] 

1. intr. To remain in a suspended or floating 
condition, as a bird in the air or a boat on water ; 
to be poised, to Hover. 

c 1320 Bestiary 69 So ri^t so he ennne he [eagle] houeS in 
3e sunne. citgo S. Eng. Leg. I. 269/998 Euere houede bis 
clere liflt ouer hire faire and hei3e. /1135a Minot Poems 
(Hall) ui. 83, viij. and xl. galays . . houed on be Mode. 
11410 Lvoc. Assembly Gods 1608 Ouer her heede houyd 
a cnlner fayre & whyte. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 251/2 Hovyn 
yn watur, or ober lycoure, supemato. 1550 Hutchinson 
Image 0/ God vii. (1560) 26 Elias .. making the Iron which 
is heuy to houe aboue the waters. 1590 SpENSEa F. Q. at. 
vii. 27 A little bote lay hoving her before, 
b. To lie at anchor. 

c 1540 tr. Pol. Verg* Eng. Hist. (Camden) I. 52 Abowte 
the iiij ,h hower of the nexte daye hee [Caesar] hooved bee- 
fore Brittaine. 

2. To wait, tarry, linger, stay, remain ; often spec. 
to remain on horseback. 

c imo Bestiary 525 [He] stireS up and houeS stille. 1*97 
R. Glouc. (Rolls) 4468 Moroud erl of gloucestre raid is ost 
bi syde In an valeye houede be endinge uor to abyde. X375 
BAaBOf a Bruce xviit. 299 He hufit in-till ane enbuscne- 
ment, e 1430 Syr Genertaes (Roxb.) 9101 She houed on hir 
palfray To wit what he wold say. 1:1440 Promp. Parv. 
252/1 Hovyn on hors, and a-bydyri, sirocino. 1508 Dunbar 
Poems iii. 4 Quhairof I hovit . . in dowt. 1513 Douglas 
sEntis v. x. 59 All redy hufand thar coursis for to tak. 1535 
Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 245 On to this erle quhair be wes 
huifand by. 1568 Graftoh Chron. II. 288 Syr Geoffrey 
hoved still in the fields prively with his Banner before him. 
1577-87 Holinsheo Chron. II. 22/1 Being intercepted by 
them that laie hoouing in ambush. 1585 J as. I Ess. Poesie 
(Arb.) 57 That }e make not proue and reproue ryme together, 
nor houe for houeing on hors bak, and behotte. 1590 Spenser 
F. Q. 111. x. 20 A couple. .Which hoved close under a forest 
side, As if they lay in wait, or els them selves did hide. 1595 
— Col. Clout 666 The which in court continually hooved 
[rime prooved]. 

b. fig. To linger or dwell on. 

c 1440 Capgrave Life St. Kath. 11. 915 Ffy on bo hertes 
bat euer on swech bing houe 1 

3. To come or go floating or soaring; to be 
borne (as on horseback), move, or pass away ; to 
pass on, pass by. 

1390 Gower Con/. 1 . 323 Hove out of my sonne And lete 
it shine into my tonne, c 1400 Melayne 1490 He sawe come 
honande ouer a felle Many a brade Banere. 1509 Ha wes 
Past. Pleas, ill. v f Vmages of golde . . whiche with the 
wynde aye moved . . About the towers in sundry wyse they 
hoved. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 234 Tua pert Pechtis 
on hors werhuvand by. a 1650 Flodden F. 281 in Furniv. 
Percy Folio I. 330 The hind Hassall hoved on fast. 

4. trans. To brood over, as a bird : = Hover v} 5. 
1399 Langl. Rich. Redeles 11. 146 J>e. . Egle . . Hasteth him 

in neruest to houyn his bryddis. ibid. lit. 50 Anober proud 
partricbe .. houeth be eyren bat be hue laide And with hir 
corps keuereth hem. 

t Hove, v.- Obs. or dial. Also 7 houve, hoove, 
hoave. [app. a derivative of Heave v. fpa. t. hove, 
pa. pple. hoven).'} 

1. trans. To raise, lift. 

(The first quot. is from its date doubtful ; the word may be 
heivand for lievand from Heavf. v.) 

c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Jacobus minor 675 Howand his 
handis to be hewyn. c 1570 Marr. Wit <$• Science v. v. in 
Had. Dodsley II. 392 Hove up his head upon your spear, 
lo. here a joyful sign ! 

2. trans. To swell, inflate, puff up or out. Chiefly 
in pa. pple. Hoved = Hoven. 

1601 Holland Pliny I. 255 Like unto bladders puft up 
and hooved with wind. Ibid. II. 560 Their bread is lighter 
and more hou\ed vp than any other. 1639 Horn & Rob. 
Gate Lang, xxxiv. § 407 The crum light and hoaved 
(pufTd) within. 1785 Burns Death $ Dr. Hornbook xxviii, 
Some ill-brewn drink had hov'd her wame. 1795 Gentl. 
Mag. LXV. 11. 894 Cattle that are hoved or swelled. 1828 
Craven Dial., Hoven, to swell, to puff up. 

3. inir. (for refl.) To rise ; to swell np. 

1590 Spenser F. Q. i. ii. 31 Astond he stood, and up his 
heare did hove. 1601 Holland Pliny I. 500 The earth .. 
swelleth and houeth as it were with a leauen. 1811 Aiton 
Agric. Ayrsh. 456 Hoving or fire-forging is so seldom met 
wiih in the sweet milk cheese of that county. 

Hove, z>. 3 Abbreviated for Hehove. 

c 1450 Lydg. Secrees 1184 heading, How a kyng hovith to 
haue a leche to kepe his body. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 
252 b/2 That we myght make thyn exequyes couenable as it 
houeth and is dygne and wonhy. 1594 Cabew Tasso (1881) 
9 A leale How great, of host thy charge hooues thee to heat. 

Hove, pa. t. and pple. of Heave (see also 
Hoven) ; var. Houve. 

t Hove-dance. Obs. [cf. MDu. hof dans, lit. 
court dance, 1 a dance usual at the court, the dance 
that is in fashion* (Verwijs and Verdam), 1 saltatio 
numerosa, chorea aulica, circularis ' (Kilian) = 
MHG. hovttanz.] A 1 court dance' ; app. a par- 
ticular dance of a lively character. 

1390 Goweb Con/ III. 6 Where as I muste daunce and 
singe The hove daunce and carolinge. 1481 Caxton Re} - 
nard (Arb.) 54 Ther was daunsed . . the houedaunce with 
shalmonse trompettis and alle maner of menestralsye. 1483 
Chaucer's H. Fame (Caxton) 111. 145 To lerne houe dauncis 
[Fair/. MS. loue Dannces] sprynges Reyes. [1894 F. S. 
Ellis Reynard 168 In the merry hovedance See the 
Elephant prance As lissom and light as a fawn. ] 

Hovel (h^v*l, bWl), sb.i Also 5 -yl, 5-7 -ell, 
6 -elle. [Known from 15th c. : origin uncertain. 
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I A conjectured derivation from OE. hof court, dwelling;, 
with Romanic suffix -el, is etymologically and chronologi- 
cally inadmissible. Heyne, in Grimm, favours a con- 
nexion with MHG. hobel 'cover, covering, lid': if this 
word occurred in LG., its form would be *hoz , el, but it 
does not seem to be known, so that the connexion is not 
made out. Another conjecture is an AF. *huvel, whence 

J OF. huvelet * petit toit en saillie ' iGodef.).] 

1. An open shed ; an outhouse used as a shelter 
for cattle, a receptacle for grain or tools. 

1435 Nottingham Rec. II. 357 Also a garthyn with a 
hovell* on it. c 1440 Protnp. Parv. 250/1 Hovyl for swyne, 
or ober beestys, cartabulum. 1555 W. Watreman Fardle 
Facions Pre£ 7 Eche man . . passed his daies . . vnder the 
open heauen, the couerte of some sbadowie Trees or slendre 
houelle. 1573 Tusser Hnsb. Hi. (1878) 116 Make drie ouer 
hed, both houell and shed. 1620-55 I. Jones Stone-Heng 
(1725) 8 They raise Cabbins and Cottages for themselves, 
and Hovels for their Cattel. 1796 Trans. Soc. Arts XIV. 
301 It may be used as a stable, ox-stall, hovel, or cart-house. 
1873 Act 36 4- 37 Vict, c 72 § i Barns, hovels, or other 
j like structures of wood. 

2. A shed used as a human habitation ; a rude or 
miserable dwelling-place ; a wretched cabin. 

a 1625 Fletcher Love's Cure v. iii, No town in Spain, 
from our metropolis Unto the rudest hovel. 1608 Fryer 
Acc. E. India <y P. 52 Their Houses are little Hovels or 
Hogsties, the best of them scarce worthy the name of a 
Booth. 171 1 Addison Sped. No. 117 ? 5 Her Hovel, which 
stood in a solitary Comer under the side of the Wood. 
1806 Gazetteer Scotl. s.v. 7 y amtntoul, It is entirely conv 
I posed of turf-covered hovels. 1865 W. G . Palcbave A rabia 
II. 151 In it every description of dwelling is to be seen., 
for high and low, palace or howl. 

3. In various technical uses. 

t a. Arch. A canopied niche for an image. Also 

hovel house , -housing. Obs. 
1463 Bury Wills (Camden) 19, I wil that the ymage of 
I oure lady.. be set vp ageyn the peleer .. and a hovel with 

pleyn sydes comyng down to the baas. 1875 Pabker Gloss. 

Archil., Hovel, sometimes used in the sense of tabernacles 

for images. 1879 E. Waterton Pietas Mariana 262 Taher- 
I nacles were canopied niches.^ In ancient contracts they 

were also called maisons, habitacles, hovels, and howsings. 

1888 Archit. J ml. 241 Thirty-six 'weepers' standing in 

niches under simple canopies, or, as they were called, 

* hovels '. 

t b. A structure of reeds, broom, etc. on which 
brine is concentrated by natural evaporation. Obs. 

1686 Plot Staffordsh. ii. 95 Were the brine .. laved on 
hovels cover'd with Mats, made of reeds, straw or flaggs. 
C. The hood of a smith's forge. 
1688 R. Holme Armoury 111. vii. 323/2 The Hovel or 
Covel of the Hearth [of a Smith's Forge] which ends in a 
Chimney to carry the Smoak away. 1703 Moxon Mech. 
Exerc. 2. 

d. The conical building enclosing a porcelain 
oven or kiln. 
1825 J. Nicholson Operat. Mechanic 468 Most ovens are 
; surrounded by a high conical building, called a hovel, large 
enough to allow the man to wheel coals to the requisite 
1 places, and to pass along to supply each mouth with fuel. 
1851 lllustr. Catal. Gt. Exhib. 724 The hovels in which the 
ovens are built form a very, .striking feature of the pottery 
towns, .resembling., a succession of gigantic bee-hives. 

4. A slack of corn, etc Hence hovel-frame. 
1591 Percivall Sp. Diet., Gavilla, a stacke of corne, 

a hoile of corne, a baaen, /asciculus. 1599 Minsheo Sp. 
Diet., Gavilla, or Gavila, a stacke or houell of corne, 
a bauen or fagot. 1722 Act 0 Geo. I, c. 22 § t If any Person 
..set Fire to .. any Hovel, Cock, Mow, or Stack of Corn, 
Straw, Hay or Wood. 1782 Barker in Phil. Trans. 
LXXII. 282 Some of the pease, which were either not got 
in, or the hovels not thatched, when the great rain came 
September 2. 1881 Leicestersh. Gloss., Hovel-/rame, a 
' stack -frame', the wooden frame or platform on which 
) stacks or ricks are built up. 

Ho*vel, sb. 2 [ad. Du. heuvel y MDu. hovel, in 
Kilian hovel * hill also ' hump, boss, knob \] 
The bump on the top of a whale s head. 

1694 Acc. Sev. Late Voy. 11. 126 He hath also an Hoffel 
[printed Hossel] on his Head like a Whale. Ibid. 134 
Upon his Head is the Hovel or Bump before the Eyes and 
Finns. 1821 R. TuaNEa Arts <$• Sc. (ed. 18 » 203 Its head is 
about one third part of its whole length, on the top . .is what 
they call the hovel or bump ; in this are two spout-holes. 

Hovel, v.i [f. Hovel sbA] 

a. trans. To shelter as in a hovel or shed. 

1583 Stanyhurst Mneis iv. (Arb.) 98 They shal be in 
1 darcknes al honueld. 1605 Shaks. Lear iv. vii. 39 To 
I houell thee with Swine and Rogues forlorne. 

b. To provide with a roof or covering. 

1688 R. Holme Armoury in. ix. 400/2 Round Towers, 
Hoveled or Roofed. 

C. {Archit.} To form like an open hovel or 
shed ; as, * to hovel a chimney \ 

1823 P. Nicholson Pract. Build. Gloss. 586/2 Hoveling, 
carrying up the sides of a chimney, so that when the wind 
rushesover the mouth, the smoke may escape below thexur- 
rent or against any one side of it. 1858 Skyring's Builders' 
1 Prices (ed. 481 71 Chimney pots . . Hovilled second size. .ys. 
d. intr. To stack corn in a * hovel dial. 
1744-S0 W. Ellis Mod. Husbandm. V. 1. 5 (E. D. S .) Be 
1 sure never to want a hand that can hovel ; that is, a man 
who is capable of placing wheat-sheaves or other corn on 
a hovel, so as to lie in that advantageous position as is 
necessary to prevent the damage of weather. 

Hovel, v. 2 [Etymology uncertain : perh. a 
back-formation from Hovelxer, q. v.] a. intr. 
\ To pursue the occupation of a hovel ler. b. trans. 
' To bring (a vessel) into harbour, moor and unload 
it, etc. Hence Hovelling vbl. sb., the business 
1 of a hovell er, piloting. 
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1880 Cliambers' Encycl. 111. 445/2 s.v. Deal, The chief 
branches of industry are .. boat-building, sail-making, pilot- 
ing or hovelling [etc.]* 1891 J. Simson Historic Thanei 1 10 
Hovelling and Foying are to a great extent synonymous 
terms. The latter has been described as 'going off to ships 
with provisions, and assisting them when in distress * ; the 
same definition may with some amplification be applied to 
hovelling. 1891 Elworth y Let. to Editor 8 M ay, To hovel 
or hobble a vessel is to do the rough work of helping to 
bring her into harbour— mooring and unloading, &c. It is 
very unskilled labour. 

Koveller {hp'\Ui, torv'bi). Also -eler. [Of 
obscure origin; it has been suggested that they 
were so called ' from their use of hovels on shore 
for shelter' ; but cf. Hobblek 2 , Huffleb.] 

1. An unlicensed pilot or boatman, especially 011 
the Kentish coast j freqnently applied to a boat- 
man who goes out to wrecks, sometimes with a 
view of plunder. Cf. Hobblek 23 a. 

1769 Falconer Did. Marine (1789), Vagans, vagrants or 
hoveflers, who infest the sea-coast m a tempest, in expecta- 
tion of plunder from some ship-wrecked vessel. 1800, 
Naval Chron. XXIV. 105 Pilots, boatmen, hovellers. 1864 
R. M. Ballantvne Lifeboat (ed. 2) 8^ In olden time the 
owners of these nautical huts dwelt tn them, hence the 
name ' hoveller ' which is used at the present day. 1866 
Daily Tel. 3 Nov., The vessel must go to pieces ; and the 
hoveller's instinct is to clutch as much as* he can from it. 
1884 Daily News 23 Sept. 3/1 The Deal boatman, .is often 
called a* hoveller and his most profitable work seems to 
be in knocking about at sea ready to afford aid to ships 
needing it. 1886 N. ff Q. 7th Ser. 1 1. 476/1. 

2. The craft used by these boatmen. 

1880 Clark Russell Sailor's Sweetheart I. iii.97 There'll 
be a whole fleet of hovelers around 'em before another hour's 
gone. 1881 Daily Tel. 24 Feb., I made the journey in 
a hoveller, and reached the lightship half an hour before 
sunset. 

Hoven (h^uVn), ///. a. Now dial. Also hove, 
[pa. pple. of Heave v., q.v.] Swollen, bloated, 
puffed out ; esp. applied to cattle when swollen 
with over-feeding : cf. Hoove. Also fig. 

1555 Will of J. Pyske (Somerset Ho.), A brown hove cow. 
1573 TussEa Husb. xlix. (1878) 108 Tom Piper hath bouen 
and puffed vp cheekes ; If cbeese be so houen, make Cisse 
toseeke creekes. 1599 Broughton's Let. iii. 13 Your houen 
imaginations. 1674-91 ^ C. Words 143 Hoven- 
bread, zymites. 1688 R. Holme Armoury ill. v. 244/1 Bad 
Cbeese . . is . . full of Eyes, not well prest but hoven and 
swelling. 1851 Illustr. Catal Gt. Exhib. 419 Veterinary 
..stomach pump.. for hove cattle. 1865 H. H. Dixon 
Field Sf Fern V. it. 38 Sometimes a whole lot will get hoven 
with clover. 

Hover (hxrvar, Vvw), sb. [f. Hover v?] 

1. An act of hovering, as of a bird or other 
winged creature. 

1893 G. D. Leslie Lett, to Marco xvi. 105 A circular sort 
of hover. Mod. Newspaper, The hover of a hawk's wing is 
dimly sighted far away upon the horizon, 
b. A hovering host (of birds). 

i8a6 J. Wilson Chr. North (1857) II. 328 A mile-square 
hover of crows darkens air and earth. 

2. The action or condition of remaining in sus- 
pense. 

1513 Douglas <4zneis xn. xiv. 129 Abydand lang in hovir 
qubat he suld do. c 1565 Lindesav (Pitscottie) Chron. Scot. 
(1728) 537 (Jam.) They stood in hover, and tuik consultatioun 
quhat was best to be done. 1737 E. Erskine Serm. Wks. 
1871 I. 295 They are in a hover and suspense. 1883 E. 
Pennell-Elmhirst Cream Leicestersh. 136 Without even a 
hover of hesitation. 

3. Any overhanging stone or bank under which 
a fish can hide; also any kind of overhanging 
shelter, especially a hollow in the side of a hedge. 
(Elworthy W. Som. Word-bk.) Chiefly south, dial. 

160a Carew Cornwall 105 (R.) Boughs of trees . . were 
cast in thither to serue as a houer for the fish. 1858 
E.W. L. Davies in Dartmoor Days (1863) 137 Every holt 
and hover which could harbour a fox or an otter. 1863 
Kingslev Water-Bab. iii. 116 Dark hovers under swirling 
banks, from which great trout rushed out- 1886 R. C. 
Leslie Sea-fainter's Log 207 The confidence of the trout 
in the security of his haunt or hover. 

4. Comb. Hover-fly, a dipterous insect of the 
order Bombyliidge, which hovers over flowers with- 
out settling. 

a 1887 Jefferiks Field ff Hedgerow (1889) 14 Countless. . 
hosts of the yellow-barred hover-flies come to them. 

Hover (hp-vaj), a. (sb.) dial. [perh. related to 
Hove v. 2 ] Of loose texture or composition ; in 
Kent, said of hops loosely packed, b. as sb. Light 
loose soil 




hover Sand . . into the empty part of the Mold. 1848 
Rutlev in Jrnl R. Agric. Soc. IX. 11. 547 The hops were 

Generally small, loose, and hover. 1851 Ibid. XII. 11. 487 
Hack light mould (provincially black hover). 1887 Kent. 
Gloss., Hover, light; puffy; raised; shivery; bunched- up. 
Hence, poorly, unwell. 
Hover (hfl'vaj, h^'vaj), vA Also 6 hoover. 
[Not known bef. 1400, and app. not mnch used 
bef. 1 6th c, when it took, in sense 1, the place of 
Hove v. 1 Of this it may have been an iterative 
derivative (cf. finite r, shatter, etc.), esp. if the his- 
torical pronunciation is (hzrvai).] 

I. intr. 1. Of a winged creature : To hang or 
remain suspended in the air over or about a par- 
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ticular spot, as by flapping the wings (to which 
action the word is sometimes restricted by natural- 
ists : cf. 4), esp. when preparing to dart or swoop 
in some direction. Also with indirect passive. 

£1400 Maunoev. (Roxb.) xxxiv. 153 Fewles .. commez 
bider and houers abouuepam. 1530 Palsgk. 588/1, 1 hover, 
1 flyker..This hauke hovereth to longe above, she is nat 
disposed to stoupe. 1585 T. Washington tr. Niclwlay % s 
Voy. Ep. Ded. P ij b, At one time or other it is meete to 
hoover with the winges. 1597 Shaks. Lover's Cotnpl. 319 
The tempter.. like a cherubin above tbem hover'd [rtme 
cover'd]. 1665 Bovle Occas. Reft. iv. ii. (1848) 174 Larks 
..bovering and singing a while over our Heads, 1745 
De Foe's Eng. Tradesman (1841) II. H. 237 Like bees 
unhived, they hovered ahout. 1847 I.ytton Lucretia 1. 1. 
31 The dragon-fly darted and hovered in the air. 1871 B. 
Taylor Faust (1875) I. xxi. 180 Nearer hover Jay and 
screech owl. and the plover. 1885 Stevenson Dytiamitcr 
171 Rocky islets, hovered about by an innumerable cloud of 
sea-fowl. 1894 [see Hovering vbl. sb. a]. 

b. Said of clouds, etc., that float or remain 
suspended in air or on water. 

1578 Banister Hist. Man 1. 30 Nature caused the same 
Processe of the viij bone, to hang, and hover inwardly like 
a seeled vawlte. 1600 J. Porv tr. Leo's Africa 1. 3 Cloudes 
alwaies hovering about the tops thereof. 1664 Power Exp. 
Philos. in. 163 The smallest Mote or Atom, which we see 
to hover and play in the Sun's beams. 1718 Freethinker 
No. 16 T 4 The Bowl would stop in the Current, and 
hover over the Dead Body. 1818 M. G. Lewis Jrnl. W. 
Ind. (1834) 2 97 The waves., hovering for awhile over the 
ship, and then coming down upon us. 1877 Black Green 
Past, xl, Large schooners . . hovering in the wbite light. 

2. trans/, and fig. To keep hanging or lingering 
about (a person or place), to wait near at hand, 
move to and fro near or around, as if waiting to 
land or alight ; also said of things intangible (where 
the idea is sometimes nearer to 1). 

1581 Savile Tacitus' Hist. 11. xiv. (1591) 60 The fleete.. 
lay houering' and ready to assaile the prouince of Narbon. 
1602 Marston Ant. <$■ Mel. iv. Wks. 1856 I. 44 His spirit 
hovers in Piero's court. 1686 LurrfleLL Brief Ret. (1857) 
I. 376 The French.. lie hovering before Cadiz, Gibralter, 
and those parts. 1748 Anson's Voy. 11. viii. 222 We were 
obtiged to keep hovering about the Island. <*i754 J- 
McLaurin Scrtn.ij Ess. 77 Vengeance was hovering over 
their guilty heads. 1803 Jane Porter Thaddeus vui. (183 1) 
75 His thoughts continually hovered about his mother. 1838 
Thialwall Greece III. 297 Leaving a small part of their 
force to hover on the rear of the Greeks. 1863 Geo. Eliot 
Romola m. x, Pestilence was hovering in the track of famine. 

3. fa. To remain waiting; to tarry, linger ; to 
hesitate before taking action. Obs. b. To continue 
in a state of suspense or indecision ; to waver as in 
an indeterminate or irresolute state ; hence, to 
hang or remain on the verge 0/(3. condition, etc.). 

c 1440 York Myst. ix. 232 A twelmo[n]the bott xij weke 
Have we be houerand here. Ibid. xi. 352 It may not helpe 
to hover na hone, c 1475 RaufCaibear 417 He a™ 
he houerit quhill midmorne and mair. IS73" 80 B/.ret/J Iv. 
H 674 To houer over a thing to buy it, emptioni immincrt. 
c i6ao A. Hume Brit. Tongue (1865)2 Quhil 1 thus hovered 
betueen hope and despare. 1651 Cleveland Poems, Senses 
Festivall, When Bodies whine, and victory hovers Twixt 
the equal fluttering Lovers. 171* A d ois on Spect. No. 441 
f 0 When the Soul is hovering in the last Moments of its 
Separation. 187a Black Adv. Phaeton 111, He even hovered 
on the verge of rudeness. 1874 L. Morris Organ-boy 75 
Sweet music hovering 'Twixt pain and 'twLxt pleasure. 
Mod. A mind hovering on the verge of madness. 

II. trans. +4. Ufa bird, etc. : To flap or flutter 
(the wings) so as to maintain itself in the air. Obs. 

1591 Sylvester Dn Bartas 1. v. 1054 Somtimes her wings 
she hovers. 1687 Mrs. Behn Lucky Chance 1. 1, Some 
blest sun-shine to warm me . . and make me hover my 
flagging wings. 
5. To brood over; to cover (the young) with 

I wings and body : cf. Hovering vbl. sb. b. 

1776 G. White Selbome xxxiii. (1875) 230 Capons, -hover 

1 chickens like hens. 1895 in Daily News 23 July 6/1 
Cholera, that foe we have so often to face in India, hovered 
the ridge. . ^ 

Hoover, v.- [f. Hover a.] dial. (See quots.) 
1847-78 Halliwell, Hover.. (2) To pack hops lightly, in 
order to defraud the measure. Kent. 1887 Kent. Gloss. 
s. v., One of the pickers .. then comes to hover the hops; 
this is done by putting both hands down to the bottom of 
the great basket, .as soon as they [the hops] reach the top, 
they are quickly shot out into the green bag before they 
have time to sag or sink ;.. hovering is nothing more than 
a recognized system of fraud. 1897 Jrnl. R. Agric. Soc. 
Mar. 63 The practice of hoverhTg and turning is.. most 
objectionable. _ TT ^, 

tHo-vered, a. Obs. [OE. hoferede (=OHG. 
hovarohti, WHQ.hoverohl), f. hofer hump, swelling 
= OHG. hovar, hover.'] Hump-backed. 
^897 K. ^Elfreo Gregory's Past. xi. 66 Se Sonne bicV 
hoferede se be sio byroen of 5ryce5 Sisse eorSlican *cwil- 
nunge. c 1000 Sax. Leechd. III. 144 fonne selimped hit 
hwilum burh patt baet paet cild biS hoforode and healedc. 
a 1100 Ags. Voc. in Wr.-Wfilcker 337/36 Gybberosus net 
strumosusy hoferede. a 1225 St. Marher. 20 Nowther 
halt ne houeret. a 1225 Leg. Kath. 1063 pe dumbe, & 
te deaue . . halte & houerede. 
Hoverer (htf-v-, h^varaj). [f. Hover v.i] An 
animal or thing that hovers, esp. in the air. 

1615 Chapman Odyss. xi. (R.), Hurling round his frowne, 
At those vext houerers, aiming at them still, a i8ai .£E*rs 
Steep & Poetry 13 Light hoverer around our happy pillows 
1880 Libr. Univ. KtunvL X. 496 Classification [of birds] by 
Cuvier.. Swimmers: a. Divers, b. Hoverers, c. Waddlers. 
1897 P. Robinson in Con temp. Rez: Mar. 395 L»ke the 
hoverers with the big eyes and the blue-bottle. 
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Hovering (lwv-, h^varirj), vbl. sb. [f. Hover 
v. 1 + -ing l.] The action of the vb. Hover. 

a. Suspension or poising in the air on fluttering 
or outstretched wings ; lingering about or around, 
moving to and fro about a person or place. 

17*7 De Foe Hist. Appar. ix. 178 The hovering or 
wandering in the air. 1802 Act 42 Geo. ///, c. 82 Liable 
to Forfeiture for hovering, or being found or discovered to 
have been, within Four Leagues of the Coast. 1886 R. C. 
Leslie Sea-painter's Log 211 The hovering m the sun of 
those bright-coloured two-winged flies we sometimes call 
drones. 1894 J. Le Conte in Pop. Sci. Monthly XL1V. 
746 Hovering, .always refers to a maintenance of a body in 
one position in the air . . —either by vigorous flapping of the 
wings, or else, .with no motion of the wings at all. I shall 
. .confine the term hovering to the former. 
+ b. Brooding, incubation. Obs. 

1671 Grew A nat. Plants vi. § 13 What the Hen hy Incu- 
bation or Hovering is to the Egg or Chick. 1677 Hale 
Prim. Orig. Man. 111. vi. 280 Many Birds stand in need of 
the hovering of their Dams Wings, .after they are hatched, 
c. Hesitation, wavering, suspense. 

1679 Oates Narr. Popish Plot Ded. A, The Arts and 
Hoverings.. used in vain ..to suppress and traduce the 
Evidence. 1827 Lvtton Pelham (L.) f A new play had just 
been acted, and the conversation, after a few preliminary 
hoverings, settled upon it. 

Hovering,///, a. [f. Hoveb z>.i + -ing 2 .] 
That hovers : a. That hangs poised in the air ; 
that floats or hangs about a particular spot. 

1630 Drayton Noah's Flood (R,), The soaring kite.. to 
the ark the hovering castril brings. 1756 Mason Odes vn. 
(R.), He, too, perchance, when these poor limbs are laid, 
Will heave one tuneful sigh, and sooth my hov'ring shade. 
1865 Longf. Divina Comm. iii, The hovering echoes fly 
from tomb to tomh. 1875 Sears Sertrt. Chr. Life 8 Hover- 
ing and protecting wings. 

b. Hesitating, wavering ; uncertain. 

1611 Shaks. Wint. T. 1. ii. 302 A houering Temporizer. 
1635 Sir H. Wotton in Lismore Papers Ser. n. (1888) 111. 
220 We have stoode. .in a kinde of hovering conceypt that 
your Lordship would be shortly heere in person. 

Hence Ho-veringly adv. 

1818 Keats Endym. 11. 819 Let the sounds Of our close 
voices marry at their birth ; Let us entwine hoveringly I 
189a Blackw. Mag. CLI. 390/1 Her little white feet skim- 
med so hoveringly over the floor. 

tHo-verly, adv. (a.) Obs. [?f. Hoveb a.+ 
-ly.] Lightly; slightly. 

1549 Coveroale, etc. Erosftt. Par. Rom. vii. (R.), My 
mynde was but houerly and faintlye moued to synne. 
C155S Harpsfikld Divorce Hen. VHI (Camden) 170 
Two otber special points, .the one which the said patrons 
of the University hoverly touched, a 1557 Mrs. Basset 
tr. More's Treat, on Passion M.'s. Wks. 1358/2 Not with 
reuerence attentiuely to praye to hym, but like carelesse 
and slepy wretches hoverly to talk with him. a 16^0 
W. Fenner 2nd Pt. Christ's Alarm (16577 35 They do it 
lothly and hoverly, even so, so, they do not do it roundly 
and throughly. 

b. adj. Light, slight, touching the surface. 

1633 RocEas Treat. Sacram. 11. 25 It must be very 
inquisitive and narrow ; not hoverly and superficial. 

t HOW, liowe, sbX Obs. exc. dial. Forms : 1 
hosu, 3-4 ho5e, howe, 4-5 how; 6-9 (see 
Hoe sb.S). [OE. hogu str. f., a parallel formation 
to OHG. hngu, hugi (MHG. huge), OS. hugi 
(MDu. hb'ghe, Du. heug), ON. hugr, Goth, hugs 
thought :-pre-Teut. kuk- ; cf. Skr. fuk, whence cuk 
heat, sorrow, grief.] Care, anxiety; trouble, sorrow. 

c 1000 i*ELFRic Horn. I. 132 He naefd nan and^it ne ho^a 
embe Godes beboda. Ibid. 446 Habhon hi hc*e. a iajto Owl 
A Night. 701 The nihtegale al bire hoje Mid rede hadde wel 
bito^e. lag? R. Glouc. (Rolls) 9466 po pis bataile was ido, 
& hii were al out of howe [rime of bristpwej. 13- • 
Beues 4507 (MS. A.) What for care and for howe, He lenede 
to his sadelbowe. c 1380 Sir Ferumb. 4539 Ac for bat strok 
had be non ho}e [rime toae]. c 14*0 Chron. Vdod. st. 230 
And haue gret how bothe day and ny}t How bey my3t best 
bryng hit to any ride. 1567-1875 [see Hoe si.*}. 

HOW (hou), sb.2 northern. Also 7 hough, 7- 

9 howe, 9 houe. [a. ON. haug-r mound, cairn, 

app. related to OTeut. hauh- high.] 

1. A hill, hillock : now only in some local names 
in the north of England, as Great How, Silver How, 
Brant How, How Hill (near Rtpon), etc. 

.11340 Hampole Psalter Ixxi. 3 Howys \m0ntes\l2kt pees 
til brfolke: and hilles rightwisnes. Ibid, lxxix. 11 Pe 
shadow of it couyrd howis [monlcsV. and the trese cedirs 
of god. a 1400-50 Alexander Be h.je hilhs & howis 
& be holu^e^dounncs. 1628 Coke On Litt.x x. J 1 . Howe 
also signifieth a Hill. 1800 Worosw. Rural Arckit. 4 To 
the top of Great How did it please them to climb. 

2. An artificial mound, tumulus, or barrow. 
(Also in local names, as Maeshow, at Stennis, Orkney.) 
1660 W. Simpson Hydrol. Chym. 89 This patient . . some- 

timesdid work in an Hough (as the country-people call it) 
of Blacomoorc, for some suppos'd . . treasure deeply lodgd 
in the earth. 1788 W. Marshall Yorksh. Gloss. (E. D. S.), 
How. a round hillock ; perhaps sometimes a natural knoll , 
but generally of factitious origin. 1 he Moreland swells 
abound witb hows. 1855 Robinson Whitby Gloss., Houe 
or Barrcnu, the tumuli which abound m the neighbourhood 
of Whitby, as the burial mounds of the ancient Britons. 
1866 Eomonston Gloss. Orkney <y Shell. 50 Howie, a mound, 
a tumulus, a knoll. 1877 Greenwell Brit. Barrows 2 They 
. . are known as barrows . . and cairns .. and popularly in 
some parts of England as lows, houes, and tumps. # 

How sb.2 and 4 : see after How adv. and int. 

f HOW, howe, Obs. Forms: 1 hosian, 
^husian), 2-3 hoje, 3 heoje, 4 howe ; 8-9 (see 

54-2 
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Ho v. 3 ). [OE. hogian, a later modification of 
hyegan = OS, huggjan, OHG. hucken, ON. hyggja, 
Goth, hugjan, to think, f. Goth, hugs thought : 
see How sb.l Cf. Du. heugen to remember.] intr. 
To be anxious, think, consider, purpose, intend. 

Beowulf (Z.) 633 Ic baet hosode..$a?t ic anunga eowra 
leoda willan fceworhte. c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. vi. 34 Ne 
heo 3c na hojiende ymb ba morjenlican neodc. c 1175 
Lamb, Horn. 1x3 5if he hit be tan mci, and iimbe be boia 
[ne] ho3a5. CX205 Lay. 134x7 Al be king bilufde swa 
For tiger ho;ede. a 1250 Owl $ Night. 455 Hwane mon 
ho^eh of his scheve..Ich fare lioin. a 1330 Prov. AElfred 
135 in <?. £. iVisc. 110 Ne scolde neuer yongmon howyen 
toswi^e. «i3io in Wright Lyric P. 23 His hap he deth 
ful harde on bete, a^eynx he howeth henne. 

How, howe, v- z Obs. or dial. [f. How inf.] 

1. To cry how ! to shout as sailors. 

X508-X6 Promp. Parv. 251/2 (edd. J. Notary and W. de \V.) 
Howen, celeumo \c 1440 Howtyn, or cryen as shepmenn]. 

2. To cry how I with pain or grief. 

c 1750 Ma ry Hamilton xiii. in Child Ballads (1889) III. 
393 What need ye hech and how, ladies ? What need ye 
how for me ? 

How (hem), adv. (s&.Z). Forms: 1 hti, 2-4 
hu, (3 hv, hwu, wu, quhu, qu(u)ow, hou, ou, 
heou, 3-4 hw, 4 (w)liou3, whou, hwou, w, 
Kent, hue), 3-6 hou, 4- how, (4-5 hov, 4-6 
whow, Sc. quhou, quhow, 5 howghe, owe, 
hough(e, who, 5-7 howe, 6 whoe). [OE. hii 
;—*hw6, corresp. to OFris. hit, h$, OS. hwb, hwuo, 
w6 (MDu. hot {ho, hou), Du. hot, MLG. woe), 
OHG. (Tatian) wwr-OTeut. *hwd, an adverbial 
formation from the interrog. pron. stem hwa- who? 
Parallel to MDu. hti, and to Goth, hwaiwa, OHG. 
Ttweo, weo, ww, G. wie, with different suffixes.] 

An adverb primarily interrogative, used also in 
exclamations, and in conjunctive and relative con- 
structions: cf. When, Where, Why. 
I. In direct questions. 

1. Qualifying a verb : In what way or manner? 
By what means ? 

a xooo Cxdmon y s Gen. 802 Hu sculon wit nu libban? 
riooo Ags. Gosp. Matt. xii. 39 Hu maeg man ingan in 
stranges hus? <ri2co Trin. Coll. Horn. 97 Hwu come 
jm [h]ider in? rxjoo Havelok 3753 Hw mithe he don him 
shame more ? c 1315 Shoreham 16 Hou his hit ther bethe 
so fele? 1382 Wvclif 1 Cor. xv. 33 How schulen deede 
men ryse ajen? c 1394 P. PI. Crtde 42 Whouj schulde bei 
techen be God bat con not hemselue? Ibid. 141 Whow 
my3Mou in thine brober eije a bare mote loken ? c 1440 
Promp. Parv. 249/2 Howe. ,[S. ho wjf or qwow], quomodo, 
aualiter. 1390 Spenser F. Q. iii. hi. 25 How shall she 
know, how shall she finde the man? 1610 Shaks. Temp. 
in. ii. 159 How came we a shore? 1676 HoBBEs/ZiWPref. 
(1686) 3 How is it possible. . to please them all ? X776 Trial 
Nundocomar 33/2 How can I tell who has seen him ? 1836 
J. H. Newman Par. Serrn. (1837) III. x. 149 This mar- 
vellous benefit, .how was it to he attained ? 

b. With intensive additions, as the devil, a fire, 
in the world, etc. (see Devil, etc.). 

c 1489 Caxtom Sonnes 0/ Aymon xix. 408 How the devyll 
dare ye thus speke ? 1694 Echard Plautus 19 How a fire 
cou'd he see all this? X773 Fletcher Logica Genev. 165 
How in the world can he know, .whether he is in the faith 
or not ? 1889 Boldkewood Robbery under A rms xlix, How 
in the world did ever she get there? 

f C. In pregnant use = How is it that ? How 
com es it that ? Why ? Obs. 

1340 Ayenb. 47 Hue is hit uoul dede 2ebbe hit is kende« 
lich ? c 1380 Wyclif Serm. SeL Wks. I. 60 Hou shulde 
sich sense be error in man? a 1400-50 Alexander 459 
How bat 3e ga sa grete, gud dame? Ibid. 4345 Howe 
durst any be so bald to blemyschc.pe hand-werke of bat 
hije aode? 1606 Birnie Kirk-Buriall xi, If thou be to ly 
at the Altar,how wantst thou a Priest to say thy soule Masse? 
161 x Bible Gen. xxvi. 9 How saidst thou, She is my sister? 

d. ellipl. (a) With ellipsis of the rest of the 
question, which, if expressed in full, wonld reflect 
the form of a previous statement or question ; also 
As how ? see As adv. 30. {6) In ' How if...? y 
1 How will ( wonld) it be if . . . ? * 

i579> *$3$ tsee As adv. 30]. XS90 Shaks. Com. Err. 11. i. 
30 How if your husband start some other where? 1592 
— Rom. <r Jul. iv. iii. 30 How, if when I am laid into the 
Tom be, 1 wake before the time? X763 Foote Lyar 1. i, This 
disguise procures me many resources. . As how?.. Why, at 
a pinch, Sir, I am either a teacher of tongues, .or a dancing- 
master. 1875 Jowett Plato III. 3S5 Is such an order of 
things possible, and how, if at all ? 

2. In what condition or state ? How are you ? 
How do you do ? (formerly How do you T) : common 
phrases used in inquiring as to a person's health. 
See also How-do-ye, How-do-you-do. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 20089 ' Alas ! alas ! alas ! ' said sco, 
• How mai i live, how mai t be ! ' c X460 Towneley Myst. 
yiii- 333 How do thay in gessen ? e X481 Caxton Dialogues 
(E- E- T. S.) 4/36 What do ye? how is it with you? 1583 
Hollvband Campo di Fior 35 How doest thou my heart ? 
X59* Shaks. Ven. <$• Ad. 349 How doth she now tor wits? 
X603 — Meas.for M. 11. ii 75 How wouldtyou be, If he. . 
should But iudge you, as you are ? a 182s Shellev Magn. 
Lady v, How feel you now? X837 Dickens Pickw. vii, 
Several dozen of 'How-are-you's?' hailed the old gentleman's 
arrival. 1847 Marrvat Childr. N. Forest xi, Well, Master 
Andrew, how fare you? X848 Thackesav Van. Fair xiv, 
How's little Miss Sharp? 1850 Tennyson In Mem. iv, O 
heart, how fares it with thee now? 

b. How*s that? in Cricket, an appeal to the 



umpire to give his decision whether a batsman is [ 

* out ' or not. 

1891 Grace Cricket x\. 379 'How*s that, umpire?' *Not 
out f. aid he. 

3. To what effect ? With what meaning? Also, 
By what name ? areh. (The mod. Eng. equivalent 
is 'What?') 

1383 Wvcup Luke x. 26 What is writun in the lawe? 
hou redist thou? £1460 To*.vne ley Myst. viii. 398. £1566 
J. Aloay tr. Boaystuau's T/teat. World C iv, How is thej'r 
maner when they would cove ? 1382 N. Lichefielo tr. Cos* 
tankeda's Conq. E. Ind. v. 13 b, How say you sir, heere 
is an other kinde of people. 1593 Shaks. 2 Hen. VI, v. i. 
73 How art thou call'd? 1596 — Tarn. Shr. iv. iii. 20 
How say you to a fat Tripe finely broyl'd ? 1605 — Macb. 
in. iv. 128 How say'st thou, that Macduff denies his person 
At our great bidding? 1777 Sherioah Sch. Scand. in. iii, 
Sir O. Is there nothing you could dispose of? Ch. How 
do you mean ? 1820 Scott Ivan/toe ii, How call'd you your 
franklin, Prior Aymer ? 1849 Thackeray Pendennis lxxiv, 

* Will you join us in a little conspiracy ? ' * How do you 
mean conspiracy, young man ? * 

4. ellipl* for 1 How is it ? ' or ' How say yon ? ' 
and used interjectionally, the mod. equivalent being 
1 What? ' or * What ! ' (=*F. quoi I) arch. (exc. in 
how about ...?). In U.S. colloq. speech 1 How ?' 
is used in asking for the repetition of something 
not quite understood (= F. comment ?). 

In OE. M was prefixed to a negative question. 

c xooo Ags. Gosp. Matt, vi.36 Hu ne synt je selran bonne 
his? Ciz$o Gen. <fr Ex. 3077 Hu 1 haue }e wrong. X589 
R. Hasvev PI. Perc. (i860) 11 Whow? 1 go about to 
disgrace thee? X603 Shaks. Meas.for M. 11. i. 71 Elb. 
My wife Sir? whom 1 detest hefore heaueo, and your 
honour. Esc. How? thy wife? Elb. 1 sir. 1722 De 
Foe Col. Jack (1840^ 306 How! signior . . have you not 
authority? X766 Golosm. Vic. IV. xi, 'How', cried I, 
'relinquish the cause of truth?' 1846 O. W. Holmes 
Rhymed Lesson 506 Don't say * How V for ' What ? ' 1858 
— Aut. Breakf.>t. iv, I was thinking, — he said indistinctly, j 
How? What is*t? — said our landlady. x8.. Emssson in 
Harper's Mag. (1884) Feb. 460/1 How about Matthew 
Arnold ? 

b. How now? ellipt. for * How is it now?' 
Often used interjectionally. arch. 

c X380 Sir Ferumb. 3779 4 What how now ' . . ' Hap 
Clarioun my cosyn aslawe p° man ?' X480 Caxtom Chron. 
Eng. cxlix. 129 What how nowc.manace ye me? x6io 
Shaks. Temp. 1. ii. 244 How now? moodie? c 1704 Pmoa 
Merry Andrew 10 Why how now, Andrew 1 .. To-day's 
conceit, methinks, is something dull. 1841 Dickems Bam. 
Rudge xlviii, How now ! he cried.. Why, where have you 
been hiding ? 1878 Bbowhimg Poets Croisic xli, How now ? 
My Duke's crown wrecked? 

5. Chiefly qualifying an adj. or adv. : To what 
extent? In what degree? (Also with the vb. 
like, or an equivalent.) 

c xooo Ags. Gof/.Matt. xvii. 17 Hu lange for-bere iceow? 
Ibid. Luke xvi. 5 Hu mycel scealt bu minum hlaforde? 
a 1300 Cursor M. 10437 Hu lang sal boa bus-gat be wroth ? 
1382 Wvclip Mark ix. 21 Hou long is it sith this hath falle 
to hym? X573-80 Ba»et Alv. H 686 How old, or what 
age are you? X596 Shaks. Tarn. Shr. v. ii. 38 How likes 
Grcmio these quicke witted folkes? 1603 2nd Pt. Return 
fr.Pamass. in. i. 11 19 How many miles from Waltham to 
London? X738 Swift Pol. Conversat. 147 Well, Colonel, 
how do you like that Wine ? 1798 Wordsw. We are seven 
iv, Sisters and brothers, little Maid, How many may you be ? 
1857 Hughes Tom Brown 11. viii, How many runs? 

6. At what rate or price ? 

X597 Shaks. s Hen. IV, 111. ii. 54 S/tal. How a score of 
Ewes now ? Sil. . .A score of good Ewes may be worth tenne 
pounds. x6o6 — Tr. $ Cr. iv. ii. 33 How now, how now? 
how goe maiden-heads ? Mod. How did things go at the 
auction ? How do you sell the plums ? 

II. In direct exclamations. 

7. In what a way ! to what an extent or degree ! 
a 900 Cvmewulf Crist 216 Crist al-mihti^ hu Jm acr waere 

eallum jeworden. .mid binne wuldor-feder cild acenned 
burh his pracft and nieaht ! c 1000 Ags. Ps. (Th.^ lxxii(i). 1 
Hu god is ece God ! X340 Ayenb. 8p Hou hy hyeb uer uram 
bise he3nesse. X383 Wvclif Lam. 1. 1 Hou sitteth alone the 
cite ful of puple 1 c 1450 tr. De Imitatione 1. xxii. a8 O hov 
gode a lif pat man hap, hov grete, hov riche, hov mi^ty, hov 
hye he is ! c X485 Digby Myst. (188a) ill. 535 A ! how 1 
tremyl and trott for ^ese tydynges ! 1513 Douglas AEneis 
iv. Prol. 231 How [ed. X553 qunoul schort quhile dois his 
fals plesance remane ! 1583 Hollvband Campo di Fior 307 
O how sweet it smelleth. x6ix Bible 2 Sam. i. 19 How 
are the mightie fallen 1 1707 Watts Hymn, My God, how 
endless is thy love I x8o8 Scott Marm. in. vi. How pale 
his che-k. his eye how hright I Mod. colloq. How you do 
like to tease one ! 

III. In dependent questions and exclamations. 

8. Qualifying a verb: In what way, manner, 
condition, etc. ; by what means. (Formerly often 
followed by that.) a. in dependence on verbs of 
telling, asking, thinking, perceiving, etc. 

a 1000 Czdmoifs Gen. 431 Hycgao" . . hu £e hi beswicen. 
c 1000 jElfbic Horn. II. 310 J>a axode se cascre bone serine 
preost hu his nama waere. <rxo$o Byrht/erth's Handboc in 
Anglia VIII. 312 Hwanon he cymo and hu he hyS. 
4x225 Ancr. R. 218 NimeS nu 5eme hwu hit fareS. c 1325 
Ma-ximon i. in Rel. Ant. I. up Nou herkne hou it wes. 
CX440 Gesta Rom. lxv. 384 (Harf. MS.) Hctolde his wife, 
Howe bat be stiwarde saide. X458 Acmes Paston in P. Lett. 
No. 3x1 1.422 Send me . . word . . wh 0 CI ement Paston hath do 
hisdever inlernyng. i535Covebdale Esther il.ii Y* hemight 
knowe how Hester dyd. X556 Lauder Tractate 277 Attend 
heirfor, quhow }e sulde chuse 3our Pastoris. xooo £. Blount 
tr. Conestaggio 117 About ten of the clocke hee demaunded 
howe the time went. X766 Goldsm. Vic. W. xvi, How we 
all came to disregard so material a point is inconceivable. 



1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 3) III. 147 Shakespeare has taught 
us how great men should speak and act. 

b. In dependence on sbs. like heed, caution, and 
adjs. of kindred meaning. 

U-xooo Ags. Gosp. Luke viii. x8 WarniaS hu se ge-hyran.] 
1526 Tindale Ibid., Take hede therfore how ye heare. 1573 
Tusser Husb. lxxxi. (1878) 173 Take heedc how thou laie.st 
the bane for the rais. 17x8 Freethinker No. 24 f 6 Let us 
be cautious how we innovate too much. X848 Thackerav 
Van. Fair xviii, Be wary how you engage. i86x Mavhew 
Land. Labour (1865) II. 62/1 The hawkers.. are wary how 
they buy an animal suspected to be stolen. 

c. In dependence on a preposition. 

X827 Southev Hist. Penins. War II. 300 IThey] hegao 
to think only of how to secure the booty. 1884 Church 
Bacon ix. 214 The force and clearness of what was said 
depended so much on how it was said. 

9. Followed by an infinitive : In what way ; by 
what means. How to do - the way in which one 
should (or may) do. 

4x300 Cursor M. 3751 Consail me, fader, how to Hue 
\Gdtt. hu i sal Hue]. 1390 Goweb Con/. II. 367 IHel wiste 
nought how for to rise. 1548 Hall Chron., Hen. VIII 56 
Thomas Wolsey . . study ed daye and night how to be a 
Cardinal. 1553 T. Wilson Rhei. (1580) 160 What should a 
manne doe with a weapon, that knoweth not how to use it ? 
1678 Ladv Chaworth in \ith Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. 
v. 46 The House is. .consulting how to raise this vast some 
of monies. X751 Johnson Rambler No. 17 j p 5 A set of 
companions who knew how to laugjh. 1847-9 *I ELPS Friends 
in C. Ser. 1. (1851) II. 97 There is something I wanted to 
say . . but I did not see how to bring it in. x88o C. R. 
Markham Peruv. Bark 372, I am at a loss how to express 
my feeling of admiration. X895 Law Times XCIX. 546/1 
What books to read, and how to read them. 1897 Cavalry 
Tactics Introd. 3 There is no better lesson how not to do it. 

10. With weakened meaning, introducing an in- 
direct statement, after verbs of saying, perceiving, 
and the like : « That, formerly freq. how that, 
and in mod. dialect speech as how (see As adv. 28). 

See how still more or less calls attention to the manner. 

c xooo jElfKic Josh. ii. 10 We ^ehirdon . . bu *e ofslo^on 
. .Seon and Og. c 1330 Gen. ff Ex. 273a We witen wel quat 
is bi-tid, Quuow 51: t r-dai was sla^en and bid. 13 . . A . A lis. 
1565 He . . saide to the kyng, How his fadir hette Felip. 
c X386 Chaucer Knt.'s T. 536 Hym thoughte how that the 
wynged god Mercuric Biforn hym stood. 1548 Hall Chron., 
Hen. VIII 57 A letter was brought, .certefiyng him how he 
was elected to be a Cardinal. 1571 Satr'r. Poems Reform. 
xxix. 3 Seing quhow all erdly thingis wor suhiect to muta- 
tioun. 161 1 Bible Ruth \. 6 Shee had heard . -how that the 
Lord had visited his people. X707 Watts Hymn, 4 Now for 
a tune of lofty praise*, Sing how he left the worlds of light. 
X748 Smollett Rod. Rand, iii, He was well informed as 
how Rory was the best scholar of his age. 1801 Monthly 
Rev. XaXV. 358 'If people knew as how they could talk, 
they would be obliged to work also.' 1844 Dickens Christ- 
mas Carol iii, Bob Cratchit told them how he had a situation 
in his eye for Master Peter. 

11. Chiefly qualifying an adj. or adv. (also with 
verb like, etc.; : To what extent ; tn what degree. 

c xooo Ags. Gosp. Matt, xxvii. 13 Ne jehyrst bu hu fela 
sajena hij on<$en be secgeaS? C1175 Lamb. Horn. 5 5e hi 
hered hu muchel edmoanesce ure drihten dude for us. 
£1300 Havelok 387 Quanne the Erl .. herde .. hw wel she 
ferde, H w wis sho was, w chaste, hw fayr. c X400 Maunoev. 
(Roxb.) xxxiv. j 53 Seez how gude a man bis was. 1563 
WinJet Wks. (1890) II. 21 It is. . furthschawin, quhoumekle 
calamitie is inbrocht. a 1632 T. Taylor God s 7udgem. 1. 
I. xi. (1642) 31 All which declareth. .upon how fickle ground 
all their Religion standeth. x8ox E. Peacock A r . Brendon 
I. 11 You know how small my estate is. Mod. I do not 
know how she will take it. 

12. With ellipsis of the rest of the clause intro- 
duced by how, or of part of it. 

cxaoo Trin. Coll. Horn. 159 Lusted nu .. hwo hire ledde 
and wu and hwider. X390 Gowf.r Conf I. 47 Say forth, quod 
she, and telle me how. 1471 Sir J. Pastoh in /'. Lett. 
No. 675 III. 15 [He] browt me word . . that he hathe sped 
well, but howghe, that wot I noit. X548 Hall Chron., 
Hen. VIII 52 Borowed..golde and sylver, but howe inuche 
I am not sure. 1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 35 The Ocean 
was as white as snow, hut how caused I am ignoraut. 1821 
Byron Sardan. m. l 178 He has wound About my heart, 
I know not how nor why. X893 Bookman June 82 /a Nobody 
writes moral-allegorical tales now, hecause nobody knows 
how. 

IV. Introducing a relative clause. 

13. In what way, manner, condition, etc.; by 
what means ; in the way that ; however ; as. 
( Formerly also how that.) f How were it, pa. t. 
of Howbeit. (Cf. However.) 

a 1400 Pistill of Susan 202 We schul presenten bis pleint, 
hou pou euer be paied. X427 Rolls Parlt. IV. 336/3 Howe 
were it, bat it be not pought, bat any such bing wetyngly 
proceded of your entent. £1475 Partenay 3207 Hou were 
it that ioy of hys fader had, And of Melusine his moders 
welfaire. 1596 Shaks. x Hen. IV, v. ii. 13 Looke how we 
can . . Interpretation will misquote our lookes. X663 Butler 
Hud. 1. iii. Q5S That what she had atchiev'd . . She should 
dispose of now she pleas'd. X695 Woocwaro Aat. Hist. 
Earth 1. (1723) 61 Be that how it will. 1719 De Foe 
Crusoe 11. xiii, He would go as a merchant, or how I pleased 
to order him. 1837 J. H. Newman Pro/h. Ojffiee Ch. 105 
He left them to gather the great truth for themselves how 
they could. X869 Freeman Norm. Conq. III. xii. 176 
Others strove to escape how they might among the ditches. 

1 14, Qualifying an adj. or adv. : To what ex- 
tent, in what degree (that) ; However. How well 
{that) : although, albeit ; cf. Du. hoewel. Obs. 

X481 Caxton Reynard (Arb.) 38 How wel that he had 
supposed that he had made al Taste I was not so moche 
a fool but that I fonde the hole wel. 1485 — Paris $ V. 45 
How cruel that he be . . hys hert shal not suffre to do you 
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any harmc. c 1500 Melusine xxiv. 182 To . . acquere thordrc 
of knyghthode, as our brethcren. huue don, how wel we be 
nat worthy to receuye it so nobly . . ns they haue doo. 
?<: 1530 Crt. of Love 207 Aftir this shall be myne hole eatent 
To serve and please, how dere that love he bought. 160* 
Narcissus (1893) 687 How deepe 1 dive, yet thee I cannott 
find. 

f b. «As . . . as; hoiu soon as soon as 

(F. aussilSt que). Obs. Chiefly Sc. 

e 1449 Pgcock Repr. 111. xvii. 394 Thei ben stabili endewid, 
how stabili a perpetual chauntry preest is endewid. 1582-8 
Nisi. Jos. VI (1804) 209 Sa that howsoone he espyit Sir 
James to be remouit from the hous, he then immediately 
approached with hij^ souldiours. a 1639 Spottiswood Hist. 
Ch.Scot. 1. (1677) 8 How long Hildebert lived he aboad in 
his company. 1754 W. Goooall in H. Campbell Love Lett. 
Mary Q. Scots (1824) 192 Cecil . . had all in readiness to be 
published how soon the Duke should be beheaded. 

f c. Correlative to so qualifying an adj. or adv. 
(sometimes omitted): To what extent; in what 
degree ; as ... as. By how much . . . by so much 
ssL. quantum . . . tantum. (ALatinism.) Obs. 

138a Wyclif Eccl. it 13 So myche wisdam wente heforn 
folie, hou myche [1388 as muche as] li^t is in difference fro 
dercnesses. £1450 tr. De Imitatione in. lv. 133 Hov muche 
pat euery man is in pin eyen ? lorde, so muche he is & no 
more. 1535 Coverdale Jer. li. 28 How many cities thou 
hast (o Iuda) so many goddes hast thou also. 1600 J. Poky 
tr. Leo's Africa u. 378 They worship also serpents, .and the 
more they feare and reverence them, by how much the more 
deformed and monstrous they are. t6*o Venner Via Recta 
iii. 47 By how much the younger they are, by so much the 
moyster they are. 1703 Moderation a Virtue 13 So much 
the more Amiable, by how much the less it has of humane 
Mixtures. 1879 E. Arnold Lt. Asia^ vm. (t88i) 233 By 
howsomuch the householder Purgeth himself of self.. By so 
much happier comes he to next stage. 

1 15. With sb. as antecedent (esp, with manner ; 
zoay, etc.) : In which tway) ; by which (name). Obs: 

c 1400 Maundev. (1839) v. 53 The names how thei clepen 
hem. 1548 Hall Chron., Hen. VII 50 An hundred waves 
..how., to deliver or convey them out of pry son. c 1680 
Beveaidge Serm. (1729) I. 539, 1 see no way how it is pos- 
sible. 1690 Locke Hum. Und. iv. xvi. § 13 We perceive 
not the ways and manner how they are produe'd. 

V. 16. With indef. adj. (or adv.) ; In (some, any) 
way or manner, rare. Cf. Anyhow, Somehow. 

*iooo Eccl. Inst, xxl in Thorpe Laws II. 418 Daet se 
lareow pe him tela taece him sylf elles-hu do. e 1000 in 
Cockayne Shrine 195 Ne mej nu hu aelles beon. 1671 
Milton Samson 604 To prosecute the means of thy deliver- 
ance By ransom or how else. 1719 De Foe Crusoe 11. xiii, 
He found means, some how or other, to go. 1858 Haw- 
thorne Ancestral Footstep (1883) 514 The old Hospitaller 
must die in his bed, or some other how. 

VI. Phrases. 17. How so? 

a. Interrogative : How is it so ? How is that ? 
a 1300 Cursor M. 5207 How sua, es par na noper king? 
c 1350 Will. Paleme 980 1 pis man. . J>at ne^h is driue to pe 
depal for youre sake ! ' ' How so for my sake ? * c 1450 Erie 
Tolous 847 A, devyll ! he seyde, how soo? 1598 Shaks. 
Merry W. 111. v. 69 How so sir, did she change her deter- 
mination ? 1632 Sheswooo, How so? Puis, et puis f com* 
vient cela ? 

f b. Relative : In whatever way, howsoever. 

c 1205 Lav. 25703 pat we hine laete<5 ane faren heu swa he 
wule. 1377 Langl. P. PL B. xvii. 183 Vnfolden or folden 
my fuste & myn paume, Al is hut an nande how so I torne 
it. £1586 C'tess Pembroke Ps. li. viii, O Lord, how soe I 
stand or fall, Leave not thy loved Sion to embrace. 

fc. However much; notwithstanding that, 
although. Obs. 

c 1330 R. BauNNE Chron. Wace (Rolls) 16305 5it wot non 
how hit wyl bynde [v.r. ende] ; Hou so bitwyxt hem be strif 
or stresse. ^1460 FoaTESCUE Abs. <fr Lim. Mon. iii. (1885) 
113 How so be it that pe Ffrenche kynge reignith vppon is 
peple dominio regali, yet [etc]. Ibid. iv. 116 How so be 
it pat thai do so ayenst lhar willes. 1597 Daniel Civ. 
Wars it. (R.\ Welcome home, howso unfortunate. 1614 J. 
Nor den Custom in Farr 6". P. Jas. I (1848) 310 [They] 
shall never fall, howso they seeme to slide. 

18. \ How and about : with reference to, (all) 
about. Here's howl a formula used in drinking 
healths, t How chance : see Chance v. 5. How, 
When, and Where : a game of guessing, in which 
the guesser asks the questions * How do you like 
it? When do you like it?* etc., of each of the 
other players. 

1754 Richardson Grandison (1766) V. 46 Emily wrote you 
all how-and-about it Ibid. (1812) VI. 63 (D.) Be good, and 
write me everything how and about it. 1844 Dickens 
Christmas Carol iii, At the game of How, When, and 
Where, she was very great 1896 R. Kipling Seven Seas 
99 A health to ourselves ere we scatter. . Here's how 1 
B. sb.z (often in collocation with why). 

1. A question or query as to the way or manner. 
Hows and whys (quot. J 730), doubts. 

1533 M° RE Anstv. Poysoned Bk. Wks. 1061/2 He left their 
question & their how vnsoyled. Ibid., Lette vs neuer in 
such high thinges either speake or thynke that same howe. 
1577 Fulke Confnt. Purg. 456 To all the other howes and 
whyes I aunswere with one word, he had no warrant . . in 
the law of God. 1730 T. Boston Mem. App. 35 How 
difficult to get our hows and whys crucified. Mod. Bother 
your hows and whys ! 

2. The way or manner (in which). 

1551 Bp. Gardiner Pres. in Sacram. 55 (R.) The (howe) 
and maner whereof, God knowcth. 1666 W. Boghurst 
Loimografihia 11894) 75 Wee are not soe ignorant in the 
matter as the method, in the what, as the how. 1701 Norris 
Ideal World 1. v. 226 In most things the how is more 
difficult than the whether, and our philosophy can prove a 
great deal more than it can explain. 1847 Loncf. Ev. i. iii. 



I 3t Must we in all things look for the how, and the why, 
andthe wherefore ? 1865 Mrs. Carlvle Lett. 1 1 1. 284 Write 
distinctly the when, and the how, of your home-coming. 
HOW, howe, int. (sbA) Obs. or dial. Also 6 

I hoaw, 7 whowe. [A natural utterance; it is 
probable that the different uses are independent in 

I origin, and properly different words.] 

I 1. Au exclamation to attract attention, etc. ; 
»Ho ito. 1 Also sb. 3 as name for this. 

1377 Langl. P. PI. B. vi. 118 [They] hulpen erie his half 
acre with 1 how I trolli-lolli ! ' c 1386 Chaucer Millers T. 
391 Thanne wol I clepe, how Alison ! how John 1 Be myrie 
lor the flood wol passe anon, a 1400 Sir Perc. 661 He 
cryed, *How, mane, on ihi mere, Bryng agayne the 
kynges gere*. 14.. Aloelay in MS. Douce 302 If. 34/1 
Thai halowyd here howndys with how, In holtis herde I 
never soche hew. £1485 Digby Myst. (1882) 11. 85 How, 
hosteler, how, a peck of otys and a hotell of haye. 1535 
Lynoesay Satyre 602 Mak roume, sirs, hoaw ! that 1 may 
rin ! 1579 Epit. in M iller Hist. Doncaster, Howe, Howe, 
who is hcare f I Rohin of Doncastere and Magaret my fenre. 
1600 W. Watson Decachordon ix. viii. (1602) 327 With hal* 
lowes and how-hubs, with whowhes, whowes, and outcries. 

I 1804 Bob Cranky y s ''Size Sunday (Northmbld. Gloss.), Ki 
Geordy, how, where are ye gannin' ? 1825 Brockett, How 

! *way, come away ;. .very common in Newcastle. 

2, A cry of sailors in heaving the anchor up, etc. : 
usually with hale, heave (cf. Heave ho, Hey ho). 
Also sb., as name for this. 

c 1450 Pilgr. Sea Voy. 33 in Siac. Rome etc. 37 To dresse 
hem sonc about the mast, Theyr takelyng to make With 
' howe 1 hissa I * 1470-85 Malory A rthur vii. xv, Mariners 
noyse with hale and how. 1471, 1475, etc. [see Hey-ho]. 
1*13 Douglas sEneis m. ii. 120 Mony marynair Besy at 
thaxr werk. . with mony heis and how. a 1539 Skelton E. 
Rntnmyng 289 Wyth, Hey, and wyth howe, Sit we down 
arow. 1647 In. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. 1. x. (1739^ 18 Like 
a great Hoe in a ship-yard at the stirring of a little log. 
1867 Morris Jason x. 587 And so drew Argo up, with hale 
and how, On the grass. 

3. A cry of pain or grief. In Sc. (hou). 

1575-6 Durham Dcpos. (Surtees) 271 [He] was so soje 
vexed with siknes that he raved and showtyd, cryinge 
' howe \ c 1750 Mary Hamilton xi. in Child Ballads (1889) 
I III. 392 Monie a lady fair Siching and crying, Och how ! 

How; sec Hough, Houve, Howe. How, obs. 
or dial. f. \Vho. Howball : see Hoball. 

Howbeit (hou,brit), adv. and conj. [Origi- 
nally three words how be it, with pa. t. how were it 
I (= however it were) : see How adv. 13.] 

A. adv. However it may be ; be that as it may ; 
I nevertheless; however, arch. 

1470-85 Malory Arthur x. i, How be hit I wyl not fayle 
I you. 1511 in W. H. Turner Select. Rec. Oxford 5 How- 
I behyt hit was not my desyre. a 1533 Lo. Berneas Huon 
xlviii. 162 How be it, he was sory by cause one of them . . 
skapyd away. 161a Davies Why Ireland etc. (1747) 24 
Howbeit in the meanetime, the english adventurers, .did 
wiune much ground. 1850 Mas. BaowNiNG Prometh. Bound 
17, I lack your daring .. Howbeit necessity compels me so 
That I must dare it 1887 Ruskin Prxterita II. i. 8 How- 
beit, afterwards, the coins of Cnossus.. became intelligible 
to me as to few. 

f B. conj. or conj. adv. (orig. with that, which 
was the actual conjunctive element). Though, 
although. Obs. 

1398 TaEViSA Barth. Pe P. R. 1. (1495) 6 How be it that 
this dyuyne essence, .maye not be perfyghlly knowen. .yet 
there is not any mortall persone but that he woll confesse 
there is a god. 1503 Act 19 Hen. VII t c. 5 Half Groats .. 
being Silver (howbeit they be cracked) shall in likewise go 
and be current. 1570 Satir. Poems Reform, x. 108 Bot 
than, allacc, he did sum thing without vs, Howbeit that all 
his lyfelyme he did dout vs. 1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 
206 They, .say the vertue of the Adamant was first by them 
J discovered, how beit to this day they have but eight points 
unto their compasse. 1634 Rutherford Lett. (1862) I. no, 
1 . . would fain have access and presence to The King . . euen 
howbeit I should break up iron doors. 

Howbub, how-bub, obs. ff. Hlbbub. 

[| Howdah (hau'da). East Indies. Also houda, 
howda, houdah, houdar, -er. [Pers. and Urdu 
i$yt haudahy modified from Arab. g>}* haudcij, 

a litter carried hy a camel or an elephant.] 

A seat to contain two or more persons, usually 
fitted with a railing and a canopy, erected on the 
back of an elephant. 

177A Ann. Reg. 211 Where proudly placM the regal 
Houdah stands. 1775-6 Carraccioli Life Clive III. 133 
(Y.) Colonel Smith .. reviewed his troops from the houdar of 
his elephant. 1800 Asiat. Ann. Reg., Misc. Tr. 195/1 Two 
elephants caparisoned with scarlet howders. 1816 'Quiz' 
Grand Master 1. 14 A gorgeous howda deck'd the beast. 
188a B. D. W. Ramsay Recoil Mil. Serv. 1. v. 103, I sat in 
the same howdah with the Resident on his elephant. 

Hence Hcwdahed a., bearing a howdah ; Ho'w- 
dahful, as many as a howdah will hold. 

1804 W. Tennant//*/. Recreat. (ed. 2) II. 383 Howdahed 
elephants. 189s Strand Mag. IV. 15 [An elephant] with 
a howdahful of children. 

How-do-ye, how-d'ye, howdy, phr. and 

sb. Now obs. or dial. Forms : 6 howedye, how 
dee, 6-9 how-do-you, 7 how d'ee, 7-8 how-do- 
ye, 8 how(-)dee, 7- howdy, 8- how d'ye. 

1. The phrase how do ye ? how do you ? (cf. next) 
«=how are you? how fare you ? : see Do v. 19. 

1563-87 How do you ? [see Do v. 19]. 1887 E. Eggleston 
Graysons i. (1888) 5 'Howdy, Rachel I' said Henry Miller 



..and * Howdy! Howdy!' came from the two sisters, to 
which Rachel answered with a cordial * Howdy ! Come in ! ' 

2. sb. A message or salutation containing an 
inquiry as to the health of a person ; «next 2. 

1575 G. HAavEY Letter-bk. (Camden) 90 To requite your 
gallonde of godbwyes, I regive you n pottle of howedyes. 
a 1651 Bromk Love-sick Court 11. i. Wks. 1873 II. 107 My 
great Lords Howdies are upon the entry. 1670 Cotton 
Espertion 111. x. 510 Had the Bishop sent to him by the way 
of a simple How d'ee only. 1697 Vanbrugh Relapse 11. 
Wks.(Rtldg. ) 309/x He has already sent how-do-ye's to all the 
town. 1743 Annesley Ejectm. Trial in Howell St. Trials 
(1813) XVII. 1 166 He was sent, .with messages andhow-do- 
yous, to know how their child did. 1894 Daily Neivs 28 Apr. 
8/2 A missionary meeting . . at Kingston when the coloured 
children sent their ' howdies ', . .which was short for * haw do 
you do \ to the white childreti of Britain. 

3. attrib. or adj. 

c 1600 NoaoEN Spec. Brit., Comw. (1728) 58 The next day 
this potentate becometh ' How dee neighbour ' agayne. 1654 
Gayton Pleas. Notes iv. vi-vii. 212 His how d'you man 
comes every dny to know how 1 slept last night. 1797 Mas. 
A. M. Bennett Beggar Girl (1813) II. 130 The how-d'ye 
cards of all the lords, ladies [etc.]. 1806 Wolcott Wks. 
\ 1,1812) V. 297 No how-d'ye visits, my cool Neighbours make. 

How-do-you-do, how-d'ye-do, phr. and 
sb. Also 7 howdee do, 9 how-dT-do, how-de-do. 

1. A phrase inquiring after the health or welfare 
of the person addressed : see Do v. 19. 

1697 VANBauGH /4E$op 11. i, There, how d'ye do now? 
1738 Swift Pol. Convetsat. 1 How do you do, Tom? 1882 
J. Hawthorne Fort. Fool 1. xxx, 1 looked in to say how- 
d'ye-do, hut it isn't a serious call. 

2. sb. Used as a name for the inquiry (which is 
often used as a mere greeting or salutation) ; = 
prec. 2. (In quot. 1632 applied to the inquirer.) 

163a Bkome North. Lasse 1. vi. Wks. 1873 III. 15 This 
Howdee do I mean with a cast Gown to put in apparel, 
and make my Gentleman Usher. 1797 Klbke Regie. Peace 
iii. Wks. VIII. 301 The pBcifick bearer of your * how do you 
does'. 1824 Miss MiTFOaD Village Ser. 1. (1863) 121 Wel- 
comes and how-d'ye-dos were pouring both at once on 
either side. 

3. A 4 business * ; aa embarrassing or awkward 
state of things. [Cf. Do sb., to do sb. (Do v. 33 b).] 

1835 Haliburton Clockm. Ser. 1. xxvi. (1837) 280 Thinks 

I, here's a pretty how do you do ; I'm in for it now, that's 
a fact. 1885 Gilbert Mikado 11. in Orig. Comic Operas 
(1886) 31 Here's a pretty slate of things I Here's a pretty 
how-de-do I 1890 Harper's Weekly 24 ]Uay 406/3 Here 
was a pretty how-d'ye-do ! Going off with a silver spoon 
in his pocket. 

Hence How-d'ye do z>.,to say ' How d'ye do ? ' to. 

1797-1803 G. Col man Br. Grins, Ktit. $ Friar 1. xxxv, 
She met them every day, 'Good morninging' and *how 
d'ye doing'. 1811 W. R. Spencer Poems 143 One half in 
How-d'y-doing goes. 1831 Laoy Granville LetL (1894) 

II. 89 [She] Bon jours and how-dye-docsall the visitors much 
more audibly and busily than I do myself. 

Howdy, -ie (hau-di). Se. and north, dial., 
vulgar. [Origin uncertain.] A midwife. 

17*5 Ramsay Gentle ShepJu 11. iii, When Mungo's mare 
stood still and swat wi' fright, When he brought east the 
howdy under night. 18 15 Scott Guy M. i,The laird's servant 
. .rude express Ey this e'en to fetch the noudie. 1830 Galt 
Lawrie T. ix. L (1849) 4°4 She was determined to have at the 
occasion a howdie instead of an accoucheur. 183a Btacknv. 
Mag. XXXII. 853 The most illustrious man-howdie, 

[Note. The conjectured derivation from the phrase ho7v 
d'ye? is impossible, since the Sc. form would then haw been 
(hwdz). On the analogy of Sc. gowdie =goldy, howdy might 
so back to holdie, an appellative (like brownie, etc.) from 
Jiold, friendly, benevolent, kind : cf. F. sage-femme.] 

Howdy : see How-do-ye. 

Howe, how (hou, hou), sb. Sc. and north, dial. 
[Sc. repr. of ME. Holl sb. : cf. Sc. bow(e, know{e, 
pow, row{e,scrow,—boll, knoll, poll, roll, scroll.] 

+ 1. A hole. Obs. rare. 

1375 Barbour Bruce xi. 153 Howis in haill clath sail be 
rent. 

f2. The hold of a ship. Obs. 

1513 Douglas ASncis v. xii. 33 The hait fyre consuinis fast 
the how ; Our all the schip discendis the pcralus low. 1536 
Bellenden Cron. Scot. (1821) II. 52 The voce wes hard of 
ane woman, in the how of the schip. 1570 Henry's Wallace 
x. 825 Her is men off mar waill To saill thi schip; tharfor 
in how [£1470 holl] thow ga. 

3. A hollow place or depression ; csp. a hollow 
on the surface of the earth, a basin or valley. 

Frequent in place-names in Scotland, as Habbie'sHow, the 
Howe of the Meams, of the Merse, etc. 

1585 Jas. I Ess. Poesie (Arb.) 70 Thy thundring voice 
sone made them flie Ower hiddcous hills and howes. 1596 
Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. vi. 320 Donald now lysnd 
vndir how in the Hilandis. 1724 Ramsay Tea-l. Misc. 
(1733) !• 90 Gibbie That won in the how of the hill. 1795 
Burns On Destr. Drumlanrig Woods 3, 1 . .traced its bonie 
howes and haughs, Where Unties sang and lambkins play'd. 
1886 Stevenson Kidnapped xxii, We sat down, .in n howe 
of the hill-side till the mist should have risen. 1893 North- 
nmbld. Gloss., Hon; a hollow, a depression. The how of 
the neck. 

b. The depth or middle (of winter, night, etc.). 

1818 Hogg Broivnie of % B.\.q (Jam.) Ye ken fu' weej, 
gudeman, ye courtit me i' the howe o' the night yoursel'. 
2825 J amieson, How o' Winter, the middle or depth of win* 
ter. 1849 C. Bronte Shirley xxxii, Laid down in their hall 
in the * howe of the night '. Mod. Se. In the howe o' the year. 

Howe, how (hou, hou), a. 1 (adv.) Sc. and 
north, dial. Also hou, hough. [Sc. form of 
Holl a. : see Howe sb.] Hollow, concave ; deep, 
low. In quot. 1536 hew tide = \o\v tide. 
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t 1450 Heshvson Test. Cres. 157 His ene drowpit, how, 
>onkin in his hcid. a 1500 I*. Johnston Tkre Deid Poivis 
iii, Full laUhly thus sail ly thy lusty heid, Holkit and how. 
1536 Reg. Mag. Sig. 1513-154^ No. 1598 Dcscetidentes nd 
aquam de Annaiid, ct ab aqua de Annand ad aquam de 
Kdin in lie howtidc. 1553 Lihoi.sav Moimnhe 5401 
Cretvind furth of howe Cauernis, 16. . Con/ess. In Glanvtll 
Saddmismus (1726) 303 (Jam.) The black man's voice was 
hough and guustic. 1816 Craven Dial.. How gait, a hollow 
gait or way. Ibid., Itoxv.msk. a nollow rush. 1893 
Jlorthumbld. Gloss. t How, hough, kogk x hollow, deep.. 
//oithdrill, the hollow between two drills 111 a field. 

b. Comb., as ho?v'f)-backed adj. 

1786 Burns 7> auld tnarex, Tho' thou's howe*backit. .an' 
kn aggie, 1893 Xortknmblti. Gloss. 5. v. Hon*, Hoiwbackt, 
sunken la the back. 

C. aiiv. 

»535 Stewart Crvu. Sect, II, 393 Anc grit home, thai 
borit wes all throw, Quhairlin] tha spak richt hidenslie and 
how, 1785 Burns Dtatk * Dr. Hornbook ix, It spak right 
howe — * My name is Death \ 

llencc Howness, hollowncss, concavity, depth. 

a 1605 M ontcom e 8 1 e Flytingw. PohiHtrt 417 lie the highl 
of tho heauens, and be the hownesse of hell, 

t Howe t a.- Obs. Forms : 1 ho$a, 3-4 *ho;o, 
1 ho wo. [OK. ho^a, f. root ofl low jA 1 ,*'. 1 ] Pru- 
dent. 

a 950 Durham Ritual (Surtees) 105/1 Iloxa bilwitnise 
IPmdens mtkiestia\ rpjo Limtisf. Gosf. Malt. xxiv. 45 
Hwa. .is Relcaffiil bej;n and hojnl c 1330 Art A. 4 Mtrl. 38 
The howe wiif anon it fctu 

Howe, obs. f. Hove, How, Hue, Owe. 
Howeid: see Hoy v. 

Howel (hansel), sb. [prob. of LG. derivation : 
cf. MUG, hovel, hobel, Ger, hobel, dial, hofel, MLG, 
hovel \ Da. hbvl, Sw. hvfvel a plane] A plane 
with a convex sole, used by coopers for smoothing 
the insides of casks, etc. 

1846 Worcester cites Proctor. 1864) in Webster. 1875 
in Knight Diet. Meek. I. 1138. 

Howel (hau*eT\ v. [f, prec. : cf. Ger. hobeln, 
Da. hbvlt, Sw. hyfta to plane, smooth, polish.] 
trans. To plane or smooth with a howel. 

1864, »n Webster. 1883 Fisktries Exkib. Catal. 83 
Machine for chiming, crazing and howelling casks. 

Hower(e, obs, forms of Hour. 

Howes, «ys, howse, var. of Hojrk v., to hoist. 

c 1J15 Cocke Lorells B. (Percy Soc.) 1a Some howysed the 
mayue sayle. /bid., Some to howes the lope sayle dyde 
entre. 

However (hattjcmi) ; contr. howe'er (hau- 
e*\t), adv. [f. How culv. + Ever adv. 8 e. 

In senses 2 and 3, konnvr is ihe relic of an original sub- 
ordinate clause ^ike those of sense 1). such as 'however this 
may be '.] 

1. Introducing a subordinate clause, sometimes 
with yet in the principal clause : a. qualifying a 
verb : In whatever manner, by whatever means. 

< 1380 Wycuf H'ks. (1880) 530 Hon-euer anlecrisl glauer, 
he letteb not cod to do his wilfe. a 1440 Sir Degrtv. 864, 1 
shal juMe with thai duke, Or I gcte a rebuke, How ever that 
hyt be \ 1605 Shaks, Macb. iv. i. 51, 1 coniure you.. (How 
ere you come to know in answer me. 1709 Aooison Tatter 
No. 119 f 1, 1 am still in Doubt, whether it passed in my 
sleeping or waking Thoughts. However it was, I fancied 
that my good Geaius stood at my Bcd's-Head. 1875 J owett 
Plato (ed. 7) 1. 213 Men of Chios, Thurii, or however and 
whatever you call yourselves, 

b. qualifying an adj. (or pa. pplc.) or adv. : To 
whatever extent. Hence often used cllipl. with an 
adj. or adv. alone. 

c 1400 A/ol. Loll. 7 A bodily Hug of how ener litil price 
howih not to be bout, but wip |>is wisdam. e 1586 C tkss 
Pemkhohk /V. uxxvi. iv,The most r»gefull..thou, however 
furious Shalt oft restraine. 1605 Smaks. Ltar 11, L 118, 
I shall Nerue you Sir truely, how euer else. 1707 Freinii 
Ptto^roxos Comt. Sf. 330 He wou d yet endeavour, how« 
ever our circumstances j.eem'd desperate, to secure the kinji* 
dom of Valencia. 1766 Got.osM. Vic. it', vi. However dark 
the habitation of the mole to our eyes, yet the animal ii>elf 
finds the apartment sufficiently lightsome. 184$ M, Pattison 
fCss. u8$9^ 1. 35 His innocence, however manifest, could not 
save him. 1885 Timrs « May q Trawlers will, of course, 
protest against any interference, however slight, 

c. However much; notwithstanding that; al- 
though. Obs. or arch. 

1 591 Spknska Ttarts Mnscs 523 How ever yet they mee 
despise and spi^ht, I fecde on sweet contentment of my 
thought. 1605 Shaks, Ltar iv. ii, 67 llowe'er thou art a 
fiend, A woman's shape doth shield thee. 1690 Lockk 
Hum. I/rut. 11. viiL § 3 The Idea of Black is no less positive 
in his Mind, than that of White, however the Cause of that 
Colour in the external Object may be only a Privation. 1751 
Johnson Kawbtrr No. 175 p 4 However those who have 
passed through half the life of man, may now wonder [etc.). 
1846 Trbmcii finis. Lett. Ser, it. iii. 189 Humanity, however 
it craved a God for its deliverer, yet craved just as earnestly 
a man. 

f2. In any case, at all events, at any rate, Obs. 
(Now merged in 3.) 

1591 Shaks. Two Gent. 1. i. 14 If hap'ly won, perhaps 
a haplesse gaine; If lost, why Ihen a grieuous labour won ; 
How euer : but a folly bought wilh wiu a 1616 Ueaum. & Ft., 
HoHtinca v, iii, A child lhat must ha\-e died however. 1736 
Butle* A mat t. iv. 109 Till we know the Whole, or, how- 
ever, much more of the Cose, 1790 Palev Norm Paul. 
Rom. L 1 1 At the same lime wiih. or soon however following, 
the contribution.. made in AchaU. 

3. Qualifying a sentence or clause as a whole : 
For all that, nevertheless, notwithstanding j yet ; - 
but at the beginning of the sentence. 



1613 Shaks. Htn. Vtll % \\\ i. 106 All the Land knowes 
that : How euer, yet there is no greot breach, 1671 M ilton 
Samson 601, I, however, Muvt not omit a father's timely 
caie. 1766 Goldsm. \'ic. W\ x, This curiosity of theirs, 
however, was attended with very serious eflecls. 1700 
IU'hkk tr. Rrv. 37 However, they did not think such bold 
changes within iheir commission. 1861 M. Pattison Ess. 
(1880) I. 47 It has been even said that this church was built 
by the Germans, which however was not the ca«. 1865 
Lt a hock Prtk. fimes 19 Uron/e arrows, however, are not 
very common in Northern Kuropc. 

1 4. lu any way whatsoever ; at all. Obs. 

1673 Mahvkll Reh. 7'rnnsf. II, 130 All Laws however 
nre but Probationers of lime. 1740 J. Clakkk /;</«<•. 1 onth 
(ed. 3) 60, 1 cannot but be much of Mr. I^ocke's Mind with 
respect to versifying however. 

5. Interrogative (and conjunctive^ : How, in any 
circumstances or way whatever ? (See Ever adv. 
Sd.) eolloq. 

[1607 R. C tr. Estientus World Wonders 240, 1 shal desire 
him to consider how ever it was possible.] 1871 D. Taylor 
h'anst (1875) I. xiii. 147 1 lowever is it, such A man can think 
and know so mucht Mod. However do you manage that! 

Howff (hauf, houf). Sc. Also houf\f, howf, 
hauf. [Known from 16U1 c. : origin uncertain. 

lloiojfh the name of the chief burial ground at Dundee, 
originally the garden or orchard of the Franciscan Friary, 
which was granted to the town as a huriol ground by Queen 
Mary on 11 Sept. 1564, and was also for more than two cen- 
turies ihe mecting*place of the Trades. The name Honf 
appears as early as 1 565, but it is not certain whether this 
arose from its use as ' a place of resort \ or was ihe orig. 
name, connected with Do. and Ger. ko/ % court, yard. In 
the latter case the general Scotch use has to he accounted for. 

i$6< (Apr. 13) Enrgk Rrcds. in Maxwell Old Dnndtt 
179 Ordoinit that what person that ever beis apprehendit 
louping in our the dykes of the Houf sal pay. .eight shillings. 
1884 Maxwell Hist. Old Dundee ao8 In 161 1 the word was 
adopted in the Council register, and the gathering place of 
the crafts is subsequently denominated *lnc Howff* instead 
of ' the common burial '.] 

A place of resort ; a haunt, a resort. 

1711 Ransav MageyJokHstoun vii, When we were weary'd 
at the gowflT, ThenMaggy JohnstowTs was our howflT. 1776 
C Keith Fanner's ffa in Chambers Po/. Hum. Scot. 
Poems (1 86a) 34 This is the houff of ane and a*. 1706 
Horns Lt tt. to Thomson Apr, Wks. (Globe) 56a The Globe 
Tnvern here . . for these many years has been my howff. 
18 13 Hogg Outers IP'akc, Aitmrny xxiv. The corby left 
her houf In the rock. 186a Uuhtom Ek. ItnnUr (1863) 60 
Those who frequented this howf, being generally elderly men. 

Hence Howff v. ititr., to have one's haunt. 

i8o8~i8 Tamieson, To honff % to lake shelter. 1818 Scott 
llrt. Mull xvii, Where was't thai Robertson and you were 
used to howff ihegither? 

Howfing. Sc. * A clumsy, awkward, senseless 
person * (Jam.X Also attrib. 

1500-ao Dunbax Poems lxxv. 94 My new spnnit howffing 
\Rannatync MS. howphynl fra ihe sowk. 1583 Leg. Bp. 
St. A minus 586 Alace I lhat Scotland "had no schame. To 
send sic howhng carles from home! 1871 W, Alexamok* 
Johnny Gibb xh. That aul', greedy, snecshinie howffin, 

t Howfal, hougnfal, a. Obs. Forms : 1 
hojful, 1 -3 hohful, 3 ho;hefull, houhful, how- 
ful ; see also Hoful. [OK. /><£/*#/, f. hoyi thought, 
care, How sbA 4- -rUL.] Careful; anxious, sorrowful. 

970 in Thorpe Dipl. Angl. s£vi Soa. 340 Hohful embe 
ftift hu ic his lof araere. a 1050 Liber Scintill. ix. (18S9) 43 
/Kmijs wamb & gyrla bohfull. c i»oo Ormin 8953 Nc patl 
me birrb beon ho^nefull Abutenn hise bingess. <i 1*50 Owl 

Xight. 1293 J>e nih legale sal and sihte And hohful was. 

Hence fHowfully adv. y carefully, anxiously. 

1565 T. Stapleton Fortr. Faith 6 What is more howfully 
to be sought for, more charely lo l>e kept 1 

fHowgate, -s, adv. Obs. [f. How adv. + 
Gate j£."*w«y* (with ^enitival -j).] In direct 
and indirect questions : In what way ; how, 

a 1300 Cursor M. 6547 (Cotl.) Hugal dele yee nowt Ibid. 
7ti8 Noght he did pam vndersland Hugal lr>. rr. hougat, 
howgate] he bat hony faand. 1375 Barbovr Bruce u. 156 
And lauld him . .als how-gate The Clyffurd held his heritage. 
c 1375 ^V. Lei^. Saints, George 587 J>ane dacyane wist nocnt 
hou-gat To do. 

^. a 1300 Cursor M. 5589 (Golt.V 1 sal tell >*ou . . hougat is 
he cam first in place, c 1440 i'ork Myst. xxvi. 337 Howe 
gales bought schall he be? 1570 Levins Maui/. 39/45 
Hoegnies, how? onontodot Howgates, idem. 

Howga, obs. f. Huge. How(g)h, obs. fif. 
IIougm. Howghe, obs. f. How adv. How go, 
obs. f. IIogo. Howine, -yn, obs. ff. hoven y pa. 
pple. of Heave. 

tHowisll (hau-ij), a. colloq. Obs. [f. How 
adv. + -tsh.] Pcrh. short for the earlier I-dorit- 
kttoiO'hon'ishy hoio-howish : Having a vague sense 
of illness or indisposition ; ' all-overish \ 

169a Drvden Lor* Triumph, v. Wks, i88j VII I. 462, I 
am— 1 kaow not howish. 1708 Motteux Rabelais iv. Ixiii. 
1*737.) 9 57 V*' c wcre • onr lh* Hinges, and I don't know 
howish. ( 1746 in Leisure Hour u88o) 119 He is a little 
how-howish to<lay v occasioned by a merrj-- making. 1787 
Miuor 39 [She] feels, as she says, quite howish and vapourish. 
180a Beoooes Htgfia viii. 47 Cachectic, or, as some familiar 
writer terms it, 1 don't-know-howish. 

t Howitz, hanbitz. Oh. Forms : a. 8 hau-, 
hawbits, hob(b)its. 0. 7 howitts, 8 hau-, 
howit«. [a. Ger. hanbttze, in 15th c. haufnilz> 
haufeniiz. nd. Boh. hcufmct stone-sling, catapult, 
(Introduced into German during the Hussite 
wars.) From the Ger,, also 1 7th c. lt. cbiur t obice t 
F. obtts bomb-shell.] «ncxt. (Usually with pi. 
the same as the sing. : cf. Cannon sb.* 2 b.) 



a. 1700 S. L. tr. Fryke's Voy. E. tmt 61 Small Vessels 
which fcich'd us some Haubities (which is a kind of Field- 
Tiece lo load with small Shot). 1709 Loud. Gas. No. 
4390/3 IIaubit7 for sixteen round Hall, two. 1710 J. 
uarius Lex, Ttchn. II, H obits are a sort of small nfortars 
from 6 to 8 Inches Diameter. Their Carriages are like those 
of Gups, only much shorter. ^7*9 Shklvocke Artillery v, 
^77 Kittle I lobbies charged with the various kinds of tire- 
llalU. 1743-5 T ws da L L out in. Rapin xxvi. i. (1745) 1 1 1. 562 
Sixty two cannon, eight mortars and ha w bit/ 

p. 1687 J. Kichahus J ml. Siege Btida 17 These Howitts 
are mounted on Carriages somwhat resembling those of 
Cannon. 1709 Lond. Gas. No, 4556/7 Forty Mortars, and 
sixty Hau wit z. 1781 in Sparks Corr. Amer. Ret*. (1853) III. 
488 Two licld-picces, some howitz, and^perhaps a mortar. 

Howitzer (hniritsaj). V brms : n. 8 hau-, 
haur-, hobitzer. 0. 7 hauwitzer, 8 hawitzer, 
8- howitzer. [A deriv. of prec. ; the snme suffix 
appears in Du. hotnoitser (in 1 663 houvietser\ Fr. 
cluster for earlier obus (see Hatz.-Darm.).] 

A short piece of ordnance, usually of light weight, 
specially designed for the horizontal firing of shells 
wilh small charges, and adapted for use in a moun- 
tainous country. 

a. 1703 Loud. Gas. No. 3941/3 A Ilaltery of two Mortars 
and 4 Haubit/ers. 1736 I.eoiasd Life Marlborough III. 
138, 1 a Hawhitrers, or little Mortars. 1760 ///*/, Europe 
in Ann. Reg. 14/1 The signal. . was given by four hawbilzers 
fired in the air. 

p. 1695 Loud. Gas. No. 3*06/3, 40 Mortars and Hau- 
witxers. 1704 / bid. No. 4059/3, a Hawiuers, and 100 Hand* 
Mortars. 18 11 Examiner 14 Sept. 581/1 We drove the 
enemy from . . the town by howitzers, 1884 I. Colbornk 
/ticks Pasha 158 At each corner were placed . . ihe rifled 
howitzers. 

t b. The shell thrown by this piece of ordnance. 

1761 Brit. Mag. II. 442 A. .body of Russians, .had begun 
to throw some howitzers into that town, with an intention lo 
set the magazines on fire. 

C Comb.y as henvitzer-boat (cf. gunboat). 

1 801 Nelson 15 Aug. in Nicolas Disp. (1845) IV- 463 
Captain Conn who commands ihe Division of Howitzer. 
Hoats ..is to open his fire from the Howitzers upon the 
batteries and camp. 1844 W. Siborne Waterloo I. x. 386 
(Stanf.) Major Bull's British howitzer horse-battery, 

Howk, obs. f. Hook; var. form of Holk. 

Howker, var. Hooker 2 , a sailing vessel. 

Howl (haul), v. Forms : (? 3 hulen), 4-6 houle, 
(5 whoule), 5-7 howle,(6 owle), 6- howl. [ME. 
Ihnleiiyhoidcn = MDu, ht)lcn t Vu. huileti,b\UG. 
hulctt) hiuleit, Ger. heulen : of echoic origin. Cf. 
Gr. vAd-ciK, L. ttluldre, It. urlare t OF. utter, urler y 
F. hurler to howl.] 

1. itttr. To utter a prolonged, loud, and doleful 
cry, in which the sound of u (ft) prevails. Said of 
dogs, wolves, and various wild animals ; formerly 
also of the owl (now said to screech or hoot). 

1390 GowKa Con/. 1 1. 265 The horned oule The which men 
here oa nighles houle. e 1440 Protuf. Parv. 350/1 Howlyn 
ns beestvs, uhilo. 1484 Caxton Fables of &sof v. xii, The 
dogges herd ihe voys lof the wulf 1 wherfore they beganne 
lo barke and lo howle. 1549-6* Strrnholo & H, Ps. lix. 
(1566) 139 As hound es ihcy houle and grenne. 1613 Prn* 
CHAS Pilgrimnce (1614) 74iThey heard Etogges howle on the 
shore, e 1705 Berkeley Cave Dunmore Wks. 1871 IV. 507 
Two or three dogs , , set themselves to howl with all iheir 
might. 1841 Prichard Xat. Hist. Man 36 Like other un- 
cultivated breeds of dogs they only howl. 

2. Of a human being : To utter a similar sound ; 
to utter lond and doleful inarticulate cries ; to wail, 
lament, esp. with pain. In modern use often some- 
what contemptuously applied to any cry of pain or 
distress. 

(Quot. 1220 is very uncertain ; ihe word may be corrupt.) 

Ic zuo Bestiary 396 Man hire [3e fox] hatied, hnlien and 
hulen boSe men and fulcs. j e 1386 Chaucer KntSs T. 1959 
Shrighte Lmelye and howleth Palamoo. e 1450 tr. De 
imitations t. xxiv. 33 J>e enviouse shul whoule for sorowe 
as wode houndes. 15*6 Tinoauc Jos. v. 1 Goo to nowe ye 
Kyche men. Wepc and howle on yourc wretch ednes that 
shall come apon you. 1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV\ 11. iv. 374 
There is another Indictment vpon ihee . . for the which I 
ihinke thou wilt howle. 168a N. O. Boileau's Lutrin 11. 
140 My Angry Ghost shall h.innt thy Conscious Soul, I'lc 
Ring thee such a Peal, shall make thee Howl. 1805 Scott 
Let. to Batlantyne 12 Apr, in Li\kknrt % He still howls 
about the expense of printing, but 1 ihink wc shall finally 
sellle. 1885 //pool Daily Post 7 May 4/9 Under these cir- 
cumstances it will do the Conservatives very little good to 
howl. 

b. //oivl at y hotvl upon, to assail or address with 
howling. With indirect jf*ass. 

16*7 A. Ross Myst. Poet. viii. (167s) 15a She (Hecate] was 
howled or called upon in the night by her Priests. 

C. traus. To drive into a state by howling. Howl 
dowu 9 to reduce to silence by howls of obloquy. 

1871 Bac.ehot Physics * Pol. (1876) 164 Any one who 
hears anything he does not like, tries lo howl it down. 1885 
Manck. Exam. 20 May 4/7 Mr. Gladstone was almost 
howled down in attempting to reply. 189a Argosy Oct. 
315 They have whirled or howled themselves into a mad 
delirium. 

3. trans. To utter with howling. Also hmvl out. 
1530 Tin dale Expos. * Notts (1849) 286 But the blind owls 

care nol what they howl, seeing., that no man can spy them. 
1605 Shaks. Macb. iv. iii. 194 But 1 haue words That 
would be howl'd out in the desert ayre. Where hearing 
should not latch them, 1613 Purchas Pilgrimage (16x4) 
307 Singing, or rather howling certaine Psalmes or Prayers. 
1700 T. Bhowm tr. Fresny's Amusetu. Ser. Cctn. it And 
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Howls out. Buy my Flawndcrs. 1816 J. Wilson City of 
Plague 11. iii. 198 To how] my dying curses in his car. 

4. intr. Of inanimate agents, csp. the wind or a 
storm : To make a prolonged wailing noise. Of 
an organ : To cipher. 

1687 Isee Howling vbl. sb. \\ 1728 Por«B Dune. 1. 35 
Keen, hollow winds howl thro' the hleak recess, Emblem of 
Music caus'd by Emptiness. 174a K. Ulair Grave 32 The 
wind is up : hark ! how it howls ! 1819 Siiellev Prometh. 
Unb. 1. 434 How fearfully God's thunder howls behind ! 
185a Seidel Organ 46 This is a very good contrivance., 
if one of the reed pipes should howl. 1875 J. II. Bennkt 
Winter A f edit x. x. (ed. 5) 303 The wind was howling in 
the mountains. 1886 R. C. Leslie Sea-painter V Log 148 
Dozens of great steamer* go howling through the Downs 
every day. 

5. (Sec quot.) 

1704 J« Harris Lex. Techn. s.v., When the Foot-hooks of 
a Ship are scarfed into the Ground-Timbers, and boulted, 
and then the Plank hid on them up to the Orlop, the 
Carpenters say, they begin to make the Ship Howie. 

Howl (haul), sb. [f. Howl v .] 

1. The prolonged and mournful cry of a dog, 
wolf, etc., which dwells upon the vowel u or some 
kindred sound ; the similar sound of the wind or 
other inanimate agent 

1605 Shaks. Macb. n. 1. 54 The Wolfe, Whose howle's 
his Watch, c 1605 Miodleton Witch m. iii, No howls of 
wolves, no yelps of hounds. 1724 Swift Drapier's Lett. 
iv. Wks. 1778 1 1 412 The last howls of a dog dissected alive. 
1814 Scott Ld. of Isles in. xxvi, Till »ung # his midnight 
hymn the owl, Answer'd the dog-fox with his howl. 1865 
Kingsley Herew. xiii, She expected him at every howl of 
the wind. 

2. A loud wail or outcry of pain or anguish; 
a savage yell of rage or disappointment. (Often 
used contemptuously.) 

«599 Shaks. Hen. V, iil Hi. 39 Vour naked Infants spitted 
vpon Pykes, Whiles the mao Mothers, with their howles 
confus'd, Doe breake the Clouds. 1697 Dryoen Eneidvu. 
527 She ..fills with horrid howl, the publick place. 1776 
Twiss Tour /re/. 131 The Irish howl, which was made by 
the bellowing of a herd of men, women, and children, who 
attended the burial. 1833 L. Ritchie Wand, by Loire roo 
Foulque uttered a howl of despair. 1858 Bright Sp. Gins- 
goiv 21 Dec. (1868) 307/2 Vou remember the howl of astonish* 
ment which arose, 186a Ld. Brougham Brit. Const. App. 
ii. 421 His sufferings are exacerbated by the howl of popular 
execration or scorn. 

Howl, -e, var. Holl. 

f Howie. Obs. A variant of Owl, peril, in- 
fluenced by H owlet or by Howl v. 

c 1436 Lvdg. Chorle Byrde in Attn. Poevts (1840) 192 
As goode an howle as a popingaye. 1500-ao Dunras 
Poems xxxiii. 74 Wend he had Dene the hornit howle. 

Howler (hdulai). [f. Howl v. + -EiO.] 

1. An animal that howls. 

1859 Thomson Land * Bk. \. viii. (1872) 94 To be torn .. 
and dragged about hy these hideous howlers (jackals]. 

b. spec. A South American Monkey of the genus 
Mycetes. 

1840 Penny Cycl. XVI 37/1 The species are, as the name 
(Mycetes] implies, Howlers^ and the horrible yells sent forth 
by these animals, .are described., as surpassingly distressing 
and unearthly. 1865 Reader No. m. 457/1 Numerous 
spider-monkeys, the red howlers. 1879 Casters Techn. 
Educ. 1. 5 The chief monkey.furs imported are those ob- 
tained from the howlers. 

2. a. A person hired to wail at a funeral or the 
bedside of the dying, b. A wassailer (see quot, 
1875). dial. 

1844 Kinglake Eothen xviii. (1878) 249 The funerals, .are 
attended hy howlers. 187s Sussex Gloss., Hoiulers, boys 
who in former times went round wassailing the orchards. 
1883 Pall Mall G. 25 July 2/1 When a man was dying (if 
his means allowed) professional howlers were employed. 

3. slang. Something ' crying*, 'clamant', or ex- 
cessive ; spec, a glaring hlunder, csp. in an examina- 
tion, etc. Cf. Howlino a. 3. 

187a W. F. Butler Gt. Lone Land x\x. (1878) 300 If the 
hood was fastened down by fro/en hreath to the opening, 
then it must be a howler outside. 1875 Punch 2 Oct. 136/1 I 
John .. having come a howler over the Leger, is stumped, f 
i88a H. C. Merivale Faucit of B. II. il it 161 He's gone 
no end of a howler on the turf since. 1890 A thenseum 1 Mar. 
275/1 In no examination papers., has any examiner met with 
more monstrous 'howlers' than crowd these pages. 1894 
Month Apr. 464 The specimens of schoolboy blunders which, \ 
under the head of ' Howlers ', are so popular in our journals. 

Howlet 'hou-let, Sc. hi/iel). dial. Forms: 5 
howlott, -lat, 6- howlet. (Also 6 hulet, 7 hou- 
let, 9 dial, hoolet, hulote, hullat, -et, ullet.) 
See also Owlet, [app. a. F. hulotte, in i6lh c. 
hulole y a word of diminutive form, of which the 
stem appears to be the same as in Ger eule, MLG. 
file, perh. altered under the influence of huer to 
hoot : cf. the synonym huette.] An owl, owlet 

£1450 Holland Hoivlat 48, I sawe ane Howlat, in haist, 
vndir ane holyne. ^ 1450 Cov. Myst. (Shaks. Soc.) 170 Do 
howlott howtyn hoberd and heyn, Whan here barnys blede 
undyr credyl bende. 1513 Douglas Aineis xn. xiii. 168 
Quhilk we a litil howlet cleip, or owle. 1549 Chekk Hurt 
Sedit. (1641) s Why, be yee Howlets and Bats, that yee 
cannot look on the light? 1570 Levins Manip. 88^15 
An Hulet or oule, vlula. 1601 Holland Pliny I. 156 Eies 
they haue red like the houlets. 1684 Bunvan Pilgr. 11. 180, 
1 am also as poor as a Howlet. 1820 Scott Ivanhoe xxvii, 
That St. Withold's of Burton is a howlet's nest worth the 
harrying. 1828 Craven Dial., H ullet, Hullat, an owl. 

Howliglasse, obs. var. of Owl-glass. 



Howling (ha 11 Tinker ht. sb. [f. Howl v. + -ino i.] 

1. The uttering of a prolonged wailing cry, as by 
the dog, wolf, or other animal ; the production of 
a similar sound by the wind or other inanimate 
agent ; the ciphering of an organ. 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. 250/1 Howlynge of doggvs. 1495 
Trevisa's Barth. De P. R. xviii. xxv. (W. de w.), Ticnw 
Sahinm hounde.. abode wyth the deed body wyth dolefull 
and sorowfull nuyse and howlynge [Bodl. MS. selling]. 
1598 Uaki.uvt Voy. I. 400 Two or three hundred foxes, 
which make a marueilous wawling or howling. 1687 A. 
Ixjvell tr. Thevenot's Trav. 1. a The Isle of Stromboli. .1 
was told that they who were near it heard great howling*, 
which proceed not from Hell, .hut from the violence of the 
Winds, 1735 Someryillf Chase iv. 225 His Tail incurv'd 
He drops, and with harsh broken Howlings rends The 
poison.taintcd Air. 185a Skidel Organ 45 *lo remedy the 
so<allcd howling or sounding-on of certain pipes, when 
their respective keys are not pressed down. 1875 [sec 
Ci fii esi no vbl. sb. 3 J. 

2. A prolonged wailing outcry of human beings. 
c 1489 Caxton Blanchardyn xliii. 169 Grete crye, noyse, 

and houlyng made the snrasyns. 150a Shaks. Rom. tf Jul. 
in. iii. 48 Vanished ? O Frier, the damned vse that word 
in hell : Howlings attends it. 1665 St a T. Hkrqert Trav. 
(1677) 357 But for the greater solemnity, for seven dayes n 

fencral howling . . was made. 1715 De Foe Voy. round 
Vorld (1840) 87 A sad lamentation nnd howling. 1887 
A. MOller in Encycl. Brit. XXIi. 663/x The insane howl- 
ings hn hu {* he, he ').. practised by the 'howling' Rifa'lya 
[Dervishes]. 

Howling, ///. a. [f. as prec. + -Ufa 2 .] 

1. That howls; lhat utters or produces a prolonged 
wailing sound. 

a 1605 Polwart Fly ting w. Montgonterte 195 Where 
howlring howlets aye doth hant. 1668 H. More Div. 
Dial. in. xix. (1713) 217, I helieve you mean the howling 
Quakers, as uncivif as they are. 1769 E. Hakcropt Guiana 
133 The Howling Baboons, as they are here called. 1839 
1. Beale Sperm Whale 285 Peals of thunder.. followed by 
a howling blast of wind. 1847 Carpenter Zool. § 159 The 
Alyceti, or 1 fowling Monkeys. 1877 [see Dervish]. 

2. Characterized by, or filled with, howling, as of 
wild beasts or of the wind ; dreary. In the Biblical 
howling wilderness, and derived phrases, the word 
tends to hecome merely intensive. 

161 1 BiaLE Deut. xxaii. 10 He found him in a desert land, 
and in the waste howling wildernesse. 1696 tr. Dn MonVs 
Voy. Levant 222 The very Sight of those howling Desarts 
deterr me. 1728-46 Thomson Spring 13 His blasts obey, 
and quit the howling hill. 1847 Emerson Poems, Monadnoc 
Wks. (Bohn) 1. 435 Fit the bleak and howling place For 
gardens of a finer race. 1848 Dickens Dombey iv. (C. D. ed.) 
aa Going regularly aloft to bed. .in a howling garret remote 
from the lodgers. 1857 Thoreau Maine W. (1894) 300 
Generally speaking, a howling wilderness does not howl ; it 
is the imagination of the traveler that does the howling. 

3. fig. (chiefly slang.) Glaring, very pronounced, 
' screaming 9 ; cf. Howler 3. 

1865 Sala in Daily Tel. 25 Nov. 6/6 To risk a very vulgar 
phrase, a Nawab is *a howling swell* in the East. 1884 
Nonconf. Indep. 7 Aug. 766/3 Those mistakes which are 
sometimes called * howling ' blunders. 

Hence How lingly adv. 

1593 Nashe Christs T. (1613) 52 The Owle on the house- 
top, euer-more howlingly, cals for some Corse. 

Howlk, -e, obs. ff. Hulk. Howleom, var. 
Holbom. Howm, Sc. f. HolmI. 

f Howne, sb. or la. Obs. rare. (Meaning un- 
known.) 

c 1374 Chaucer Troylus iv. 182 (21 o) But Antenor, he shal 
com horn to towne, And she shal out ; bus seyden here and 
howne [MS. Gg. 4. 27 hounne]. 

Hownyd, obs. f. Honeyed. Howp, obs. f. 
I loop, Sc. f. Hope. Howr(e, obs. ff. Hour, 
Ouk, Whore. Howsband, obs. f. Husband. 
Hows(e, Howsel, obs. ff. House, Housel. 

Howsoever (hau s^O|e*v3j). arch. [f. \ \o\s adv. 

+ So adv. + Ever adv. In the same sense the 
simple how so goes back to c 1 200, howsomcver to 
c 1300, and however to c 1400 ; howsoever appears 
to have been a later formation from how so or 
however, modelled on howsomcver.'] 

1. In what manner soever ; « However 1 . (Some- 
times with ellipsis.) arch. 

C1430 Pistell of Susan 202 (MSi Cott. Calig.) We schullc 
present be pleynte, how so cuer bou be payde. 1S34 Ei.vo r 
Doctr. Princes 4 Thei thinke it better, .to live in any other 
maner, how so ever it be. 159a Greenr Upst. Courtier in 
Ilarl. Misc. (Main.) II. 232 Howsoeuer right be, might 
carries away the verdict. 1741 MinoLETON Cicero I. v. 349 
Howsoever this may color, it cannot justify Cato's conduct. 
1882-3 Schaff Encycl. Relig. Knowl. 547 As a mere rival to 
Rome, Constantinople has been of invaluable service to the 
Christian Church, howsoever her direct influence may be 
considered. 

fb. Notwithstanding that, albeit ; = However 
1 c. Obs. 

1599 H. Buttes Dyets dric Dinner I viii, It is a most., 
innocent Animall, howsoever nature ..hath armed it most 
magnificently. 1674 Playford Skill Mus. hi. i The Parts 
of Alusick are in all but four, howsoever some skilful 
Musicians have composed songs of twenty, .parts. 

2. With adj. or adv. : To what extent or in what 
degree soever, a. With tmesis : how . . . soever. 

i«7 North Guevara's Diall Pr. (1619) 718/1 How great 
a mend or neere kinsman soeuer he be to them. 1588 
Shaks. L. L. L. i. i. 194 How low soeuer the matter, I hope 
in God for high words. i647CLARF.snoN Hist. Reb. 1. % 25 
The Treaty . . how well soever received, and how much 



soever desired by the King. 1769 Rorfrtson Chat. V t 
III. viii. 105 [They] durst not refuse their consent, how 
unwilling soever to grant it. 1861 Mainr Anc. Law vii. 
(1876) 286 A right, how long soever neglected. 1874 Car- 
penter Ment. Phys. 1. vi. f 2 (1879) 262 A summary ex. 
preasion of the entire process— how simple or how complex 
soever. 

b. Also without tmesis. 

1696 Tatb & Bradv Ps. xc. 6 But howsoever fresh and 
fair. «i7$i Boi.ingbrokp. Fragm. (R.), Howsoever well 
instructed he might be in them himself and howsoever useful 
to government he might think them. 

T 3. In any case, at any rate : « IIoweveu 2. Obs. 

1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary t. (1625) 42 Die wheresoever 
and whensoever, yet howsoever honourably. 1590 Shaks. 
Mids. N. v. 1. 27 Something of great constancie ; But how- 
soeuer, strange, and admirable. /11613 Ovprbi; ry A Wife 
(1638) 79 His hoy is bound to admire him howsoever. 1663 
Ftageltum, or O. Cromwell 11672) 48 if the Scots as was 
hoped howsoever, would have proved honest. 

1 4. Nevertheless ; yet : » Howkvkm 3. Obs. 

160a U. Dolman tr. Primaudaye's Fr. AcadA\6iZ) in.lx. 
777 But howsoeuer, it is ccrtaine that pilots . .doe direct [etc.]. 
1631 IIkywood Eng. Eliz. (1641) 83 It bred in her howsoever 
no small amazement. 1709 Strvpb Ann. Rcf. I. xxxix. 404 
But this passage, howsoever, was illy taken by some of the 
Oxonians. 

Howsomcver (hou^mcvoj), adv. Now dial. 
or vttlgar. Also, south, dial, howsomdever. 
[A parallel formation to howsoever, of earlier ap- 
pearance, with the conj. sum, som (= Da., Sw. 
som, ON. am as, that) instead of so.] 

f 1. Introducing a subordinate clause : In what- 
ever manner; -Howevee i. b. Although; « 
IfowEVEn 1 c. Obs. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 2339- Nu at be erth nu at be lift, or hu 
sumcuer [v.rr. hou sum euir,how sim euer] bou will be scift. 
ri4«o Avow. Arth. xxiv, Then to-gedur schulle we goe 
How-sumeuyr hit cheuis. c 1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon 
x. 270 How soinever the game gooth. 1560 Daur tr. Slei- 
dane's Comm. 297 How someuer the matter was. tooi 
Shaks. AlTe Weil 1. iii. 56 How somere their hearts are 
seuer'd in Religion, their heads are both one. 

2. Nevertheless; yet: =Howkver3. 

156a TuaNEB Herbal 11. 70b, It is playn that he had 
Dioscorides howsomeuer. 1728 Van«r. & Cia. Prov. J/usb. 

II. 27 But howsomdever, we'st ta' the best care we can. 
1741 RiCHAaosoH Pamela (1824) i. 64 Howsomever, it will 
do you no good to make this known. 182a Scott Pirate 
xxxiv, Howsomdever, 1 object nothing to Captain Cleveland. 
185a C. W. H[oskins] Talpa 135, I shall keep you to your 
promise, Sir, howsomever. 1861 Hughes Tom Brown at 
Oxf. xliv, Howsumdever, as your countrymen say, I shall 
have a shy at him. 

Howsour, obs. f. Houser*; var. of Houa- 
soub. Obs. 
+ Howster, v. Obs. rare~K ? To oust 

164a Rogers Naaman 348 Howster out such vermine 
(O ye Church officers, if ye serve for oughts) out of their 
kennells I 

Howt, obs. form of Hoot. 

Howve r see Hove. Howylle, obs. f. Owl. 

Howyne, Sc. f. hovin, obs. pa. pple. of Heave. 

Hox, Hoxter, obs. ff. Ox, Huokstku, 

t Hox, sb. Obs. rare. [app. shortened from a 
fuller form *hoxen (retained in Hockbhi.v, huck- 
son, Huxen), repr. OK. hdhsinu, pi. h6hsina, 
H0UOH-8INEW, and corresp. to ON. hdsin, OFris. 
hdxene, hoxne, OHG. *hdhsina, hdhsna, MDu. 
haessene, haasen (Kilian haessen), Uu. haassen, 
haasse, haas, in Groningen haoks, in same sense. 
Cf. Hox EN V. 

The final -en o(*hox-en may have been taken in ME, as 
a pi. ending (the OE. pi. hdhsina would give ME. *ho$sin. 
*hoxen), and a sing, hex deduced from it (cC Chick).] 

A hamstring. 

C1440 Wyclifs Bible 2 Sam. viii. 4 Dauid kitte the boxes 
o( alle the beestis drawynge. 

t Hox, v. Obs. or dial. Also 4 hoxe, 7-8 hocks. 
[Shortened from Hoxkn v., (?) under influence of 
Hox sb. Cf. Ger. dial, haehsen, hessen, hasen — 
Ger. hechsnen, in same sense.] Irans. To hough, 
to hamstring. 

1388 Wyclip Josh. xi. 6 Thou schalt hoxe the horsis ol 
hem. — 1 Chron. xviii. 4 Hehoxide alle the horsis of charis 
[1382 He kutte the knee senewis], 1594 Lylv Moth. Bomb. 

III. iv. 113, 1 thrust my hand into my pocket for a knife, 
thinking to hox him. 1611 Shaks. Wint. T. 1. ii. 244 Thou 
art a Coward, Which hoxes honestie behind, restrayning 
From Course required. 1699 Dami-ier Voy. II. ii. 97 
Neither he nor any other Spaniard ever came hither after, 
ward to hocks Cattle. 17 18 Entertainer 2S0 They not only 
fired his Stacks of Corn and Hay, but hox'd and stabb'd 
his Cattel. 1756 Foote Eng. fr. Paris 11. Wks. (1788) 35 
Hocks the Heels. 

Hence f Hoxing, hocksing vbl. sb. (also aiirib.) 
nlso f Ho'ckser, one who houghs or hamstrings. 

1598 Manwood Forest Laws xvi. 5 12. 100 b, That .. the 
old Forresters were wont to call Hamling, or Hoxing, and 
of some Hocksynewing. 1699 Dampier Voy II. 11. 97 The 
Hockser is mounted on a good Horse, bred up to the sport. 
J bid., His Arms is a Hocksing Iron, which is made in the 
shape of a Half Moon. Ibid. 98 The right Ear of the 
Hocksing-Horse, by the weight of the Pole .. hangs down 
always. 

t Hoxen, v. Obs. rare. [£ Vioxen, Hox sb. ; 
corresp. to OHG. hdhsindn, MHG. hahsenen, 
mod.G. hachsnen, hechsnen, MDu. haessen-en, 
he sen-en in same sense (f. OHG. * hdhsina, MDu. 
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haessenc hough-sinew).] trans. To hough, to ham- 
string; - Hough-sinew v. (More frequently 
shortened to Hox p., q.v.) 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VII. 139 Sche putte hir 
nurri . . for to fi^te ageust pe accuser.. whiche poru; Goddes 
grace, pe hamme i-kut and hoxened, overcome pe accusour. 

Hoy (hoi), sb. 1 Also 6-7 hoie, hoye, 7 hoigh, 
huy. [app. ad. MDu. hoei, pi. hoeyen (Verwijs 
and Verdam), var. of hoede, heude, huede, mod.Du. 
\ heude, hm, whence also obs. F. hen (Jal). Ulterior 
origin unknown.] * A small vessel, usually rigged 
as a sloop, and employed in carrying passengers 
and goods, particularly in short distances on the 
sea-coast 1 (Smyth Sailor's IVord-bk.). 

1495 Paston Lett. No. 037 III. 388 An hove of Dorderyght. 
1497 Naval Acc. Hen. Vll (1896)95 An hoy of Andwarpe. 
156* Act 5 Eliz. c. s § 9 English Hoys and Plats may cross 
the Seas as far as Caen. 1605 B. Jonson Votione iv. i, 
Your Hoigh Carries but three men in her, and a boy. 16*4 
Capt. Smith Virginia vi. 228 Holland and # Zeland..hath. . 
twenty thousand saile of Ships and Hoies. x66x Pepys 
Diary 16 June^ To hire a Margate Hoy. a 1693 Urquhabt 
Rabelais nr. hi. 429 Crears .. Huys, Catches, Capers, and 
other Vessels. 1794 Rigging Seamanship I. 227 Hoys 
and Lighters are vessels with one mast, and sometimes a 
bowsprit ; abaft the mast is a gaff-mainsail, before it a fore- 
sail, and a jib upon the bowsprit. 1806-7 J* Berespord 
Miseries Hum. Life (1826) xvm. xxiii. 173 A coach as long 
and as crowded as the Margate Hoy. 1867 Smyth Sailor's 
Word-bk. s.v., In the naval service there are gun-hoy, 
powder-hoy, provision-hoy, anchor-hoy, all rigged sloop- 
fashion. 

+ b. jocularly. A heavy or clnmsy person. Obs, 

1607 DEKKEa & Webster North-w. Hoe u. i, I heare 
trampling: 'tis my Flemish Hoy. 
c. Comb. (See also Hoyman.) 

161a DEKKEa If it be not good Wks. 1873 III. 358 A whole 
Hoy-full are Landed. «i6i8 Raleigh Observ. in Rem. 
(1661) 167 They [the Dutch] have .. Ships called Boyers, 
Hoyburks, Hoyes, and others. 1714 Manoeville Fab. 
Bees (1725) I. 321 Low conversation in hoy-boats and stage- 
coaches. 1757 W. Thompson R. N.Advoc. 48 A Hoy Load 
of. . Flags was sent. 

Hoy (hot), inf. (sb.%) Also 6 hoyghe, 7- hoi, 
8- hoay. [A natural exclamation.] A cry used 
to call attention; also to incite or drive beasts, 
esp. hogs. In nautical language (also written 
hoay) used in hailing or calling aloft. (Cf. Ahoy.) 

1393 Langl. P. PI. C. ix. 123 And holpen to erie pis half 
acre with 'hoy I troly ! lolly' [A. yii. 109 Hey I trolly-lolly ! 
B. vi. 118 how 1 trolli-lolli !]. 1553 T. Wilson Rhel. (1580) 
176 Wordes . . derived from the nature of thynges. As . . 
when one would seme galant, to crie hoigh, whereby also is 
declared courage, a 1605 Montgomerie Fly ting w. Polwart 
121 Hoy, hurson, to hell. 1617 Minsheu Ductor, Hoi, a 
word vsed in driuing hogges. 1620 Bp. Hall Hon. Mar. 
Clergy 11. ii. Wks. (1648) 721 Away nasty C. E. transformed 
by Circe I Hoy ! back to her Styes, yea thine 1 1769 
Falconer Diet. Marine s.v. Holloa, If the master intends 
to give any order to the people in the main-top, be calls, 
Main-top, hoay ! To which they answer, Holloa ! 18 10 
Sporting Mag. XXXV. 213 He hallooed, hoy, stop ! i86z 
Totten Naval Text Bk. (N. Y.) 340 Hoay, an exclamation, 
to call attention, as * Ship-hoay 1 * 
B. as sb. A call of 'hoy!* 

1641 Brome Joviall Crew tv. ii, Here's a Wedding with 
a witnesse, and a Holy-day with a hoigh. 1850 W. Jamie 
Stray Effus. 76 The fisher's 'Hoy' was heard afar. 1865 
Dickens Mut. Fr. 1. viii, I see your young man. .chopping 
at the flies on the window-sill, .and I give him a Hoy ! 

Hoy, v. [f. Hoy int .] 

1. trans. To urge on or incite with cries of * hoy ! ' ; 
to drive or convoy with shouts. 

^1536 Lynoesay Com/l. BagscJie 144, I gat none vther 
recompence Bot hoyit, & houndit of the toun. 1573 Tusser 
Husb. Ivii. (1878) 130 Hoy out (sir carter) the hog fro thy 
wheele. c 1590 D. Moysie Mem. Affairs Scotl. (1830) 37 He 
wes oppinlie onbeset by . . rascalis of the toun, and howeid 
out of the toun by flinging of stones at him. a 1605 Mont- 
gomerie Dev. Poems vi. 70 The hevy saulis ar had to hevin ; 
The light, alace, ar hoyde to hell. 178J Burns Halloween 
xxiii, They hoy't out Will, wi 1 sair advice. 

2. intr. To call 'hoy! 1 

1836-9 DrcKENS Sk. Boz, Mr. Watkins Iottle ii, Quite 
hoarse with hoi-ing and imprecating. 
Hoy, obs. form of Hue. 

II Hoy a (hoi-a). Bot. [mod.Bot.L., from the 
name of Thomas Hoy, an English gardener (died 
1821).] A large genus of climbing herbaceous 
plants (N.O. Asclepiadacex), bearing dense umbels 
of fleshy or waxen flowers, pink, white, or yellow ; 
commonly known as honey-plants, wax-plants, or 
wax-flowers. They are natives of southern Asia, 
the Malay archipelago, and Australia, and are 
cultivated in greenhouses for their beauty. 

[1816 J. Maher in Trans. Hortic. Soc. II. 197 {heading) 
On a remarkable property of the Hoya Carnosa.] 1851 
Illustr. Cat at. Gt. Exhib. 97a Hoya, or wax flower. 1881 
Mrs. C. Praeo Policy <$• P. I. 111 Native jessamine and 
waxen hoya shed their fragrance in the air. 1894 Black - 
more Perlycross 446, I have almost spoiled that truss of 
Hoya. 

Hoybuck, corrupt form of Hautboy, Hoboy. 

1588 Parke tr. Mendoza's Hist. China (1854) II. 47 The 
instruments which they commonly do vse are hoyhuckes, 
cornets, trompets, lutes. 

Hoy da, -day, obs. forms of Hey-day int. 
T Hoyde, Obs. Abbrev. of, or error for, Hoyden. 
1636 Hlywood Love's Mistr. 11. Wks. 1874 V. 112 Hark en 
oh you hoydes, and listen oh you Illiterates. 



I Hoyden (hoi 'den), sb. (a.) Also 6-S hoy don, ! 
7-8 hoi don, 7-9 hoi den. [Fonnd c 1600 (not in 

' Shaks.) ; origin uncertain. ? Connected with Hoit v. 
Skinner's conjectured derivation from Ger. and Du. heide 

\ heathj Du. heiden, in Kilian * heyden x homo agrestis et incul- 

j tus', is perh. not impossible; hut evidence is wanting.] 
fl. A rude, ignorant, or awkward fellow; a ! 
clown, boor. Obs. 

iS93 Nashe 4 Lett. Con/ut. 58 The hoyden and pointing 
stock of reereation of Trinitie hall. 1597 1st Pt. Return fr. 
Pamass. 11. i. 833 He make every hoydon hestowe a fairinge 
on his dore, his wall, his windowe. c 1600 Day Begg. Bed- 
nail Gr. 11. ii. ( 188 1) 40 A sort of Momes and Hoydons that 
know not chalke from cheese. 161 1 Cotgr., Badault, a ! 
foole, dolt, sot . .gaping hoydon. 1645 Milton Colas t. Wks. J 
(1851) 364 Shall I argue of conversation with this hoyd'n? 

1708 Motteux Rabelais tv. xlvi, The poor Devil . .was made 
I a common Laughing-Stock by the gaping Hoydons. 

2. A rude, or ill-bred girl (or woman) ; a boisterous 
' noisy girl, a romp. 

1676 Wvcherlby PI. Dealer it. Wks. (Rtldg.) 113/2 Then 
Mrs. Hoyden, tbat calls all People by their surnames. 1706 j 
Phillips (ed.' Kersey), Hoidon, a clownish ill-bred Wench. 

1709 Steele Tatler No. 13 T 1 She was so ungainly in 
( her Behaviour, and such a laughing Hoyden. 1744 Mrs. 

Dslany in Life tf Corr. 323 She is daughter to my lord 
Tyrone, such another slatternly ignorant hoyden I never 
saw. 1809 Pixkney Trav. France 183 An elegant fashion- 
able girl, and as far removed from a romp and a hoyden as 
it is possible to conceive. 1876 Green Stray Stud. 170 
Hoydens covered with sand and seaweed. 

B. attrib. or adj. Belonging to, of the character 
of, or resembling a hoyden ; inelegant in deport- 
ment, roystering, hoydenish. 

17*8 Young Love Fame v. 477 They throw their persons 
with a hoyden air Across the room, and toss into the chair. 
1792 Mary Woixstonecr. Rights Worn. vii. 290 The jokes 
and hoiden tricks which knots of young women indulged j 
themselves in. 1861 Tulloch Eng. Purit. ii. 253 The 
wilful and hoyden hlood of their mother. 

Hence Hoydenhood, the condition of a hoyden ; 
Hoydenism, the character or manners of a hoy- j 
den, hoydenishness. 

1824 Scott St. Ronan's vi, In her maiden state of hoyden- 
hood. 1886 Mrs. Hungerford Green Pleas. <$• Grey Grief 
I. iv. 71 A fatal tendency towards hoydenism. 

Hoyden, v. [fc prec. sb.] intr. To play the . 
I hoyden. Hence Hoydening vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

1709 Brit. Apollo II. No. 12. 3/1 A Strong dock'd Buck- : 
some Quean, Who Hoidons over Parson's-Green. 1748 
Richaroson Clarissa (1811) IV. 221 Did she never from 
girlhood to now, boyden ? 1758 Gray Let. to Stottheiuer in 
Mason Menu (1807) II. 124 Primness and affectation .. has 
turned to hoydening and rude familiarity. 1806-7 J. Beres- 
foro Mis. Hum. Life {1826) v. xviii, Hoydening abbesses. : 

Hoydenish. (hordenif), a. [f. as prec. + -ish.] 
Having the character or manners of a hoyden; 
belonging to, or characteristic of a hoyden. 

1780 Mao. D'Arblav Diary Apr., The young lady .. half 
touish, and half hoydenish. 1815 W. Irving in Life <J- Lett. 
(1864) I. 343 Mrs. Mardyn . . vulgar without humor, and 
hoydenish without real whim and vivacity. 1861 Whyte 
Melville Good for Nothing II. xlii. 195 Her somewhat 
hoydenish manner had acquired repose and dignity. 

Hence Hoydenishness. 

1858 Miss Mulock Th. ab. Wonu 22 Tacitly suggestive of 
hoydenishness. 1863 Holme Lee A. IVarleigh III. 253 
Her Mamma quite openly deplored her hoydenishness. 

Hoyes, obs. Sc. f. Oyez. Hoyffer, obs. f. 
Heifer. Hoyke, obs. f. Huke. 

t Hoyle. Archery. Obs. A mark made use of 
by archers when shooting at Rovers. 

1614 C. Brooke Ghost Rich. Ill, F iv h, Gold sets vp markes, 
Hoyles, pricks for any Ayme. 1622 Drayton Poly-olb. 
xxvi. 334 [Rohin Hood and his men] At long-buts, short, and 
hoyles, each one could cleave the pin. 1801 T. Roberts 
Eng. Bowman 226 Hoyle. 1845 A need. Archery, Glossary 
i 388 Hoyle, a short moving mark. 

Hence Hoyling vbl. sb. or ppl. a. 

1590 Lane. Wills (Chetham Soc.) III. 68 My vewe bowe 
w th the redd handle and all my hoyling arrowes. 

Hoy lie, obs. north, form of Whole. 

Hoyman (hoi-msen). [f. Hoy sb. 1 + Man.] A 
man in charge of a hoy ; the master of a hoy. 

1666 Pepys Diary 13 June, A hoyman *s daughter. 1781 
Sir W.Jones Bailments Wks. 1799 VI. 669 It soon became 
necessary for the Courts to declare, as they did in the reign 
of James I, that a comnton hoyman, like a common wag- 
goner, is responsible for goods committed to his custody. 
1885 Law Times LXXX. 128/2 The defendant was simply 
a hoyman, unprotected by bill of lading or charter-party. 

Hoyne, var. Hone sb. and v. ; obs. Sc. f. Oven, j 
Hoye, obs. f. Whose. HoyB(e, hoyss, obs. ff. 
Hose. Hoyet, rare obs. var. Hoast. Hoyst- 
inge, obs. f. Hustings. Hoystyr, obs. f. Oyster. | 
Hoyt, var. Horn 

Hoze, Hozier, obs. ff. Hose, Hosier. 

Hr-, a frequent consonant combination in OE. 
[:-OTeut. hr- :— Aryan kr-\ In initial hr-, the h 
was lost in the transition to ME., in which and 
in modern Eng. the words begin with R : e.g. OE. 
hrsefn, hriod t hring, hrSf, hrung, hrycg, now 
Raven, Reed, Ring, Roof, Rung, Ridge. 

Hu, obs. f. How, Hue. Hua, obs. f. Who. 
Huam, obs. f. Whom. Huanaco, var. Gua- 
naco. Huae, obs. f. Whose. 

Hub 1 (hrb). Forms: 6 hubbe, 8 hubb, 7- 
hub. [Origin unascertained. 



Skeat would identify with Hob sb? If the various senses 
belong to the same word, the common notion would appear 
to be T boss', '(rounded) protuberance'.] 

1 1. The Hob of a fire-place. Obs. 

1511, 1600, a 1825 [see Hob sb? 1]. 

2. The central solid part of a wheel from which 
the spokes radiate, and which rotates on (or with) 
the axle ; the nave. 

Although used by Blithe in 1649, and (from him) by several 
17th c. writers, and in Bradley's Fam. Diet. 1725 (s.v. Elm), 
this word appears to have been merely dialectal, being un- 
recognized by the Dictionaries till the 19th c, when it 
appears first in the American Webster (1828) and Worcester 
(1846). It has received literary currency mainly from 
O. W. Holmes, and has recently become generally known 
in connexion with bicycles. Forby gives under hob, hub 
(besides the entry cited below) the alleged meaning 'the 
hilt or guard of a weapon', with which he connects up to 
the hub, ' as far as possible ' ; this phrase is in American use 
associated with the hub of a wheel, as implying ' deeply, to 
a great extent, inextricably involved '. 

1649 Blithe Eng. Improz: Impr. (1652) 167 [The Elm] 
the best wood in England, for Wheelwrights Naihes or 
Hubs for wheels. 1675 GaEW Atiat. Plants (1682) 287 The 

? articles , . of Salt stick in them, as the Spokes do in the 
luh of a Wheel, or as the Quills in the Skin of a Porcupine. 
^1825 F08BY Voc. E. Anglia, Hob, Hub, the nave of a 
wheel. x8a8 Webster, Hob, hub, the nave of a wheel (citing 
Washington). 1831 in Harper's Mag. (i884)July 277 /i [They] 
talked.. of being 'up to the hub'., for General Jackson. 
1854 Caroline Thomas Formingdale 81 The mud's up to 
the hubs in some spots. 1870 Eng. Mech. 7 Jan. 4x4/1, I do 
not . . see what prevents the whole head, sails, hub, tail and 
all from being blown . . off [the windmill]. 188a Bazaar 
Exch. <J- M. 15 Feb. 174 Spokes, rim, and hub are all one. 
1897 JVestm. Gaz. 22 Nov. 7/3 It. .prevents the hack wheel 
from getting out of line, as so frequently happens with most 
of the hubs now in use. 

f b. The centre or boss of a target ; Jig. a mark. 
a 1657 R. Loveday^ Lett.^ (1663) 221 The Proverb sayes, 
The blind man sometimes hits a Crow ; but ad januam vir* 
tutisexcubant labor &» sudor; and that's the hubbe I aim at. 

3. trans/, zndflg. That which occupies a position 
analogous to the bub of a wheel ; a central point 
of revolution, activity, life, interest, etc. 

Applied to Boston, U. S., and playfully to other places. 

1858 O. W. Holmes Aut. Breakf-t. vi, Boston State- 
House is the hub of the solar system. You couldn*t pry 
that out of a Boston man, if you had the tire of all creation 
straightened out for a crow-bar. 1863 Kingslev Water-Bab. 
viii. 299 Next he CBme to the centre of creation (the hub, 
they call it there), which lies in latitude 42-21 south, and 
longkude 108-56 east. 1869 Bostofi Herald Dec. (Farmer), 
He is to have a quintette club of amateurs with bim, from 
the Huh. 1876 Daily News 18 Jan. (Farmer), Calcutta 
swaggers as if it were the hub of the universe. 1884 J. 
CoLBoaNE Hicks Pasha 9 This is the hub, so to speak, of 
what Canon Farrar calls the three great volcanic centres 
of religion— Sinaijjerusalem, and Mecca. 1894 Westm. 
Gaz. 19 Oct. 3/2 This idea is the hub of the piece. 1897 
Strand Mag. Sept. 293/2 The spider, .sits unconcerned but 
watchful in the centre or huh of her snare. 

4. Technical and local uses : 

a. Die-sinking. A cylindrical piece of steel on which 
the design for a coin is engraved in relief. b. Plumbing. 
A short piece of pipe with a bell at each end, used for 
joining pipes in fine or at an angle. 0. An abruptly 
raised piece of ground, a stumbline-block. d. A thick 
sod. e. A block for stopping the wheel of a vehicle, 
f. A small stack of hay (Craven Dial. 1828). 

a. 1851 Illustr. Catal. Gt. Exhib. 628 The making of a 
*hub * or copy of the die in steel, .used for the correction of 
duplicate copies of the die. 1875 Knight Did. Mech., 
Hub.. 2. (Die-unking.) After hardening, the hub is used 
to make matrixes, from which are made punches which 
impress the dies used in coining. 1879 H. Phillips Addit. 
Notes Coins x Upon the hub the portrait is cut in alto 
relievo by a machine. 

C. 1669 Buhvah Holy City (ed. Offor) III. 421 There 
shall be a smooth face upon the whole earth, all., hubs, and 
hills, and holes, shall now be taken away. 1828 Craven 
Dial., Hub, an uneven piece of ground in a wood. 1864 
Webster, Hub . . a rough protuberance or projecting ob- 
struction ; as, a hub in the road (U. S ). 

d. 1828 Craven Dial., Hub, a thick square sod, pared 
off tbe surface of a peat bog, when digging for peats This 
is sometimes dried for fuel, but it is inferior to the peat. 

e. 1856 S. C. BaEES Gloss. Terms, Hub, a block of wood 
of great service upon railways, and employed to stop the 
wheels of carriages. 

5. attrib. and Comb., as (sense 1) hub-end ; 
(sense 2) hub-borer , -flange, -sprocket, etc.; hub- 
deep adj., adv. ; hub-band, a metal band to re- 
inforce a wooden hub of a wheel. 

1851 Illustr. Catal. Gt. Exhib. 1458 The rims of the *hub- 
bands represent a wreath in silver. 1895 Cassell's Techn. 
Educ. V. 199/1 Bronze hub hands with speech-holes were 
used by the Romans. 1897 H. Porter Campaigning with 
Grant xxvi. 415 The mud was nearly *bub-deep. 1870 
SwaLdale Gloss., * Hub-end, the hob at the end of a fire- 
place. 1875 Knight Diet. Mech. s. v., The inner ends ol 
the spokes are secured in a mortised flange-ring, between 
which and the *hub-flanges are anti-friction rollers. 1805 
Daily News 23 Nov. 3/6 These studs . . play no part in 
driving the enlarged *hub-sprocket, at which point they run 
smoothly oyer an inner grooved pulley. 

Hence (with ref. to Boston, U. S. : see 3, quot. 
1858) Hu bbite, Hubbo polls, Hubbo*polite, etc. 
nonee-words. 

1868 W. Boyo in Cambridge (Mass.) Press, Expressive as 
the face of a Hubbopolitan graduate-maiden. 1877 Con- 
gregationalist (U. S.) 28 Apr. (Cent.), As wide awake as a 
veritable New Englander, and as a native*born Hubbite. 

Hub 2. A playful abbreviation of husband*, cf. 
Hubby. 



HUB A DUB. 

1812 Combe Picturesque ix, All that's passing, and has 
past, Since your dear Hub beheld it last, a 1845 Hooo 
Clubs i, My female friends they all agree They hardly know 
their hubs. 

Hub a dub. [Ed 10 * 0 - Cf. dub-a-dub, rub-a- 
dub^ The noise made by the beating of a drum. 

1777 Mao. D'Arblay Early Diary 7 Apr., There was an 
immense hub a dub, with drums and trumpets, .to proclaim 
his approach. 

Hubbaboo: see Hubbuboo. Hubber de 
hoy, obs. var. Hobbledehoy. 

Hubble-bubble (hirbljbpb'l). [Reduplicated 
from Bubble, as suggestive of the sound.] 

1. A rudimentary form of the oriental hookah in 
which the smoke bubbles through a coco-nut shell 
half-filled with water. 

Also applied to similar pipes, made of clay, glass, silver, etc 
1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 24 They esteeme much of 
Tobacco, and drinke it in long canes or pipes, called hubble 
bubbles. 1697 in J. T, Wheeler Madras in Old. Time 
(1861) I. 318 Each of whom sent two bottles of Rose-water, 
and a glass Hubble-bubble, with a compliment. 1840 New 
Monthly Mag. LX. 59 The use of an hubble-bubble, which, 
for continuance and monotony, comes as near to human 
garrulity as can be expected of anything mechanical. 1879 
R. H. Elliot Written on Foreheads I. 160 The hubble- 
bubble passed from mouth to mouth. 

2. A representation of a bubbling sound ; also of 
confused talk. 

1740 Dycke & PAaoos DicU (cd, 3), Hnbble-Bubble, a con- 
fused noise made by a talkative person, who speaks so quick, 
that it is difficult to understand what he says or means. 
1815 Edin. Rev. XXV. 533 Reprinting the whole of that 
hubble-bubble of words. 1853 De Quincev Autobiog. Sk. 
Wks. I. 68 My brother's wrath had boiled over in such 
a hubble-bubble of epithets. 1885 Laoy Brassey The Trades 
290 There was a considerable roll and hubble-bubble of the 
tides as we rounded the point. 1892 J. Paym Mod. Whitting- 
ton I. 33 The monotonous hubble-bubble of the instrument 
[the water-receptacle of the hookah], 

+ 3. Apiece of empty tattle. Obs. 

1720 T. GoaooN Lett. Auth. Indep. Whig in Cordial for 
low Spirits (1751) II. 62 We may very well rank it among 
one of the Dr. s Hubble-Bubbles, and no one will deny him 
the amiable Character of a Publisher of Scandal 

4. Turmoil, confusion (Grose Diet. Vulg. T. 1796). 

6. attrib. 

1796 GaoSE DicU Vulg. T. s.v., A hubble-bubble fellow j 
a man of confused ideas, or one thick of speech. 18*7 
Be nth am Wks. (1838-43) X. 323 A very hubble-bubble, 
trumpery creature. 1851 Illustr. Catal. Gt. Exhib. 687 
Figures of. .a hubble-bubble smoker, and a faquir. 1893 
W. B. HAaRis Journ. Yemen 11. i. 149 A group of Arabs., 
chatting over a hubble-bubble pipe. 

Hubbleshow, -shew, -shoo (hzrb'lfau, -J>7). 
Sc. and north. Eng. Also 6 hoble-shew, 8-9 
hobbleshow, -shaw. [Etymology obscure. 

The first element and the sense as a whole suggest those 
of early mod.Flem. hobbel-tobbel or hobbetsobbel, explained 
by Kilian (1599) as * tumultuously. confusedly, in an uproar, 
promiscuously and hobbelen-tobbelcn * to be in an uproar, 
rouse a tumult '. Hubble is also gjven by Jamieson, as 
used in some parts of Scotland in the sense 'uproar, 
tumult * j but we have no evidence carrying this back to 
i5J5f when hubbilscliow is found.] 

A tumult, disturbance, commotion, uproar, hubbub. 

a 1515 Interlud of Droiehis in Dunbar 9 s Poems (1893) 314 
Hiry, hary, hubbtlschow! Se 3c not quha is cum now. 
1570 Levins Manip. 180/23 An Hubbleshowe, tumultns. 
1573 Saiir ' Poems Reform, xlii. 754 Quhat hubbilschow 
thair maist haue bene For the displacing of ane Pastour. 
1583 Inquisition in T. West Antiq. Fumess xvii. (1805) 227 
That no assaulte, nor hubleshow, be made, sub pena iiir. 
iiij//. 1725 Ramsay Gentle Sheph. v. i, That gars me think 
this hobleshew that's past Will end in nothing but a joke at 
last. 1820 Blackw. Mag. VII. 268 The coachman was so 
extortionate, that another hobbleshaw arose. 1824 Miss 
Ferrier Inker, xl, What a pleasant thing for a few friends 
to meet this way, instead of these great hubbleshews of 
people one sits down with now. 1893 Northttmbld. Gloss. , 
Hitblyshew, -shoo, a tumult, a crowd of disorderly persons. 

t Hubble-shubble. Obs. rare. =prec. 

e 1550 Doctour Doubble Ale 178 in Hazl. E.P.P. III. 312 
AH was on a hubble shubble: There was drawing and 
dragging, There was lugging and latching. 

Hubbub (hzrbtfb). Forms: 6 hooboube, 
-boobe, hoeboube, 6-7 who-, hu-, hobub, 7 
whoo-bub, whoopubb, hoobub, howbub, how- 
bub, hub hub, 7- hubbub. [In 16th c. hooboube, 
-boobe, often referred to as an Irish outcry, and 
prob. representing some Irish expression. Cf. 
Gaelic ubl ub! ubub I an inter), of aversion or 
contempt ; abu ! the war-cry of the ancient Irish. 

Connexion with hoop, whoop, has been suggested by 
Richardson ; but this was app. only a later association.) 

1. A confused noise of a multitude shouting or 
yelling ; esp. the confused shouting of a battle-cry 
or ' hue and cry ' by wild or savage races. 

With Irish hubbub cf. HuBBuaoo. The Welsh hubbub 
seems to have been (see quot. 1645) a 'hue and cry' only. 

1555 W. Watreman Fardle Facions 1. vi. 103 Thei 
[Ichthiuphagi of Afrikel flocke together to go drincke.. 
shouting as they go with an yrishe whobub. 1581 J. Bell 
Haddorts Answ. Osor. 326b, Mightier is the force of the 
Veriticthen that it can be dasht out of countenaunce with 
Irishe hooboobbes. 1586 J. Hooker Girald. Irct. in 
Holinshed II. 156 According to the custome of the countrie, 
the hobub or the hue and crie was raised. 1590 Spenser 
F. Q. in. x. 43 They beard a noyse of many bagpipes shrill, 
And shrieking hububs them approaching nere. 1600 W. 
Watson Decachordon ix. viii.(i6o2) 327 With hallowes and 
howbubs, with whowbes, whowes, and outcries against all. 

Vol. V. 
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161 1 Shaks. Wint. T. iv. iv. 629 Had not the old-man come 
in with a Whoo-bub against his Daughter. 161a T. James 
Jesuits Downf. 53 Hissed out the College with whouts and 
hobubs. £-1613 Spelman Relat. Virginia 24 in Capt. y. 
Smith's Wks. (Arb.) p. cv, A great number Indians, .began 
with an oulis and whoopubb. 162a R. Hawkins Voy. S. 
Sea xxvii. 58 Wee..gaue them the Hubbub, after the 
manner of the I ndians, and assaulted them. 1645 Mercurius 
Civicus 28 Aug., Whereupon an hubbub is raised, and 5000 
together by the next morning [in Glamorganshire!. 1667 
Milton P.L. ii. 951 A universal hubbub wilde Of stunning 
sounds and voices all confus'd. 1680 Life Edw. II in Hart. 
Misc. I. 87 The bruit of this novelty, like a Welch hubbub, 
had quickly overtaken the willing ears of the displeased 
Commons. 1871 L. Stephen Playgr. Europe i. (1894) ig 
There issued., a confused hubbub as of human voices. 

b. In milder sense : The mingled din of a crowd, 
or of a multitude of speakers heard at once. 

1779 Mad. D'Arblay Diary Jan., I felt myself already in 
Drury Lane [Theatre], amidst the hubbub of a first night. 
1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. ix. II. 415 Its Exchange 
resounding with the endless hubbub of all the languages 
spoken by civilised men. 1878 Seeley Stein II. 451 The 
hubbub, so new in Prussia, of Parliamentary discussion. 

2. Noisy turmoil ; confusion, disturbance ; an 
instance of this ; a tumultuous assembly or demon- 
stration ; a riot, ' row 

16x9 Fletcher M. Thomas iv. ii, All the chambermaids 
in such a whobub. 1659 D. Pell Impr. Sea 181 note, 
Diogenes.. in his Tub, tumbled it up and down.. when the 
greatest, and best of Citizens were in an Hubbub and in 
Arms. 1682 Bunyan Holy War iii, They asked the reason 
of the hubbub and tumult. 1836 W. Irving Astoria II. 14 
A sudden uproar and bubbub ensued that defies description. 
1874 Miss Braddon Taken at Flood i. 15 The place will be 
in a fine hubbub, I suppose. 

3. A name given by the New England colonists 
to a noisy game of the Indians. 

It was played with a platter and five small bones, with 
loud cries of hub, hub, hub. See N. <$- Q. Ser. 7, III. 472. 

1634 Wood New Engl. Prospects II. xiy. 85. 1760 T. 
Hutcninson Hist. Mass. Bay v. (ed. 2) 470 Another game 
they called hubbub, the same the French called jeu de plat, 
the game of the dish among the Hurons. 

4. attrib. and Comb. 

1646 New Letanie (B. M.)» From Irish Rebells, and 
Welsh bubbub-men, From Independents and their Tubmen. 
1868 Browning Ring <fr Bk. xi. 1193 There follows noise 
enough : from hubbub mouths. 

Hence Hubbub v., Hubhubish a. nonce-wds. 

1812 H. & J. Smith Rej. Addr.. Rebuilding, Better 
remain by rubbish guarded, Than thus hubbubisb groan 

Elacarded. 1831 Blackw. Mag. XXX. 881 Huddled and 
ubbubbed into one chaotic sentence. 
Hubbuboo, -aboo (hvbvbfc). Forms: 6 
hubba-, hubbobowe, 9- hubbub (b)oo, hub(b)a- 
boo; also 8 ho-bo-bo-boo, 9 hubbubbubboo. 
[App. of same origin as prec. : cf. Irish abu 1 
the war-cry of the ancient Irish.] A confused 
crying or yelling ; esp. as a savage war-cry ; hence, 
a tumult, turmoil. 

1596 SPENSEa State Irel. Wks. (Globe) 632/1 They come 
running with a terrible yell and hubbabowe, as yf heaven 
and earth would have gone together, which is the very image 
of the Irish hubbabowe, which theyr kerne use at theyr first 
encounter. C1730 Burt Lett. N. Scoil. xxiii. (1754) II. 210 
Every now and then [they] break out into a hideous Howl 
and Ho-bo-bo-boo. 1830 Examiner 353/1 The speech . . is like 
an Irish row.. It is a hubaboo, an affair of noist; and blows. 
1874 Lisle Carr yud.Gwynne I. vii. 210 What a hubbuboo 
arose! 189a E. Lawless Grania II. viii. 151 Och, Mary 
Queen of Heaven, but that was a hubbuboo ! 
Hubby (hff-bi), sb. [f. Hub sb.* + -y : cf. baby.] 
A familiar colloquialism for Husband. 

1688 E. Ravenscroft London Cuckolds 28 Oh my hubby, 
dear, dear, dear hubby. 1 798 M orton Seer, worth knowing 
Epil. (Farmer), The wife, poor thing. .Scarce knows again 
her lover in her hubby. 1803 True Briton in Spirit Pub. 
ymls. (1804) VII. 274 My dear Hubbey, this can't make 
me sick. 1887 Pall Mall G. 23 July 1 1 In disputes between 
a hubby and his better half. 

Hubby, a. U. S. [f. Hub sb.i 4 c + -y.] « Full 
of hubs or projecting protuberances ; as, a road 
that has been frozen while muddy is hubby* 
(Webster 1864). 

i860 in Bartlett Diet. Amer. 

Huberate, -ertie, obs. ff. Uberate, Uberty. 

Hiibnerite (h/rbnarsit). Min. [Named 1865, 
after Hubner, who analysed it.] Tungstate of I 
manganese, found in reddish-brown bladed crystals. 

1867 Amer. yrnl. Sc. Ser. H. XLII I. 123. 1868 Dana 
Min. § 611. 

Hubristic (hiwbrrstik), a. rare. [irreg. ( for 
hybristic) ad, Gr. v&ptoriKos insolent, wanton, f. 
vppis outrage, contempt.] Insolent, contemptuous. 

1831 Let. in Russell Gladstone (1891) i. 17 The hubristic 
qualities of the tufted race. 1893 National Observer 30 
Sept. 508/2 If it is contemptuous . . to ignore the spoken 
word, why is it less hubristic to turn your back on the 
formal composition? 

Huc(c)n(e, Huchette, obs. ff. Hutch, -et. 

Hack (b»k), sb. 1 Obs. exc. dial. Forms: 5 
hoke(bone), 6 hue (bone), huke(bane), 7 huck- 
(bone), 8 huke, 9 dial, hug, heuk, huck. [Ety- 
mology uncertain : see Note below.] The hip, the 
haunch. 

1788 W. Marshall Yorksh. Gloss., Huke, the huckle, or 
hip. 1877 N. W. Line. Gloss, s. v., I was wounded 1' th' 
huck. 1880 Tennvson Northern Cobbler iv, Once of 
a frosty night I slither'd an' burted my huck. 



HUCK-BACKED. 

b. Huck-bone* (h*rk|b^un), the hip-bone or 
haunch-bone; = Huckle-bone i. 

<ri440 Partonope 4166 The lyoun..That flesch and skyn 
of hys hokebone Wyth bis pa we did arace. 1508 Dunbar 
Fly ting w. Kennedie 181 Thy hanchis hirklis, with huke- 
banis harth and haw. 1523 F itzherb. Husb. § 57 Se tbBt 
they [fatte oxen] be soft . , vpon the hindermost rybbe, and 
vpon the bucbone, and the nache by the tayle. 1657 W, 
Coles Adam in Eden cix, Good for the pains in the Hips 
or Huck -bones, called the Hip-gout. 1828 Craven Dial., 
Hug'baan, the hip bone. 1870 Swaledale Gloss., Heuk. 
be can, the bip-joint. 

c. Comb. Huck- backed (+ huckt-backt), huck- 
shouldered adjs., hump-backed, crump-shouldered. 

1631 Heywooo 1st Pt. Fair Maid of West 11. i. 14 A little 
wee-man, and somewhat huckt-backt. 1847-78 Halliwell, 
Huck'Shon/dered, hump-backed. 

[Note. The origin of huck is obscure, and the chronological 
evidence leaves its historical relation to huck-bone, huck- 
back, huckle, huckle-bone, huekleback, far from clear. For, 
while the compound huck-botie is found in 1440, huck itself 
is not cited till late in the 18th c. ; on the other hand, the 
apparent diminutive huckle, and its compound huckle-bone, 
are found soon after 1500. The two earliest examples, ME. 
kokc-bone and Sc. hukc*bane, answer exactly in form to 
hook-bone', but identity of huck with Hook sb. 1 , though not 
impossible, is not greatly favoured by the sense or phonology 
of the group as a whole. It is possible that the origin is to 
be sought in the Teutonic root huh-, huk~, hukk-, to be bent, 
whence MDu. huken and hukken, MLG. hHken, ON. hiika, 
to crouch, sit bent, sit on the haunches. When the body is 
hent, the hip-joints play the chief part.] 

Huck, sb* A commercial shortening of Huck- 
aback, q.v. 

1851 Illustr. Catal. Gt. Exhib. 513 Various samples of 
buck, dowlas, ticks, diaper, huck and twill dusters [etc.]. 

Huck (h#k), v. Obs. exc. dial. Forms : 5 huk, 
hukke, 6-7 hucke, 6- huck. [In form, the base 
of Huckster (q.v.), but the chronological evidence 
makes their actual relations difficult to determine. 

Huck has iterative derivatives, Hucker and Huckle, 
which favours its being an old word ; it agrees also in form 
and sense with Ger. dial, hocken, hd'eken, hncken to 
huckster : see Grimm.] 

intr. To higgle in trading ; to haggle over a 
bargain ; to chaffer, bargain. Also fig. To haggle 
over terms, to stickle. 

14.. Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 566/36 Avccionor, to hukke. 
1468 Medulla in Promp. Parv. 252 note, Auccionor, to 
merchaunt, and huk. a 1529 Skelton Poems, Now adayes 
as hucksters they hucke and they styck. 1530 Palsgr. 
588/2, I love nat to sell my ware to you, you hucke so sore. 
1586 Earl Leicester Lett. (Camden^ 323 It is noe reason 
for me to stand hucking with them for myself, a 159a H. 
Smith Serm. (1637) 128 As Christ said to the woman of 
Samaria, when she huckt to give him water. 164a Bp, Rev- 
nolds IsraeVs Petit. 17 Thus men huck, and stand upon 
abatements with Christ in the Bargaine of Salvation. 1658 
M anton Exp. yttde 2 As Pharaoh stood hucking with Moses 
and Aaron. 1895 Gloucestersh. Gloss., Huck, to bargain, 
chaffer. 

b. quzsi-trans. 

1606 WARNEa A lb. Eng. xv. xcviii. (1612) 388 Whose holy 
Noses ouer-hang at Markets, Staules, andf Sacks, There 
bucking cheapth, here hearkening dearth, to set abroach 
their Stacks. 

Hence Hu'cking vbl. sb. and a. 

1551 in Tytler Hist. Scot. (1864) III. 385 Marry, the 
hucking is about money matters. 1599 Minsheu Sp. Diet., 
Recaton, a pinching or hucking fellow in buying or selling. 
a 1656 Hales Gold. Rem. (1673) 111. 20 A near, and hard, and 
hucking chapman shall never "buy good flesh. 

Huckaback (hzrk&baek). Also 8 hucca-, huk- 
ka-, hugaback, hag-a-bag, hagabag, 9 hugga- 
back, huck-a-back. [Origin unknown. 

Prof. Skeat has pointed out the close resemblance of the 
word to LG, hukkebak, Ger. hnckepack, adv., in huckepack 
tragen to carry on the back, to carry (a child) pick-a-back, 
suggesting that it may have originally meant goods carried 
on the back, ' pedlar's ware '. But tbcre is no trace of the 
English sense in German, nor of the continental origin of 
the material, which was in 17th c. a noted product of the 
North of England ; so that connexion cannot at present be 
assumed.] 

A stout linen fabric, with the weft threads thrown 
alternately up so as to form a rongh surface, used 
for towelling and the like. 

1690 J. F. Merchant's Ware-ho. 12 A sort of Diaper made 
in England, and is very strong, called Huckaback. 17*1 
New General Atlas 230 Darlington .. has a considerable 
Manufacture in Linen and the best Hugabacks. 17*5 
Ramsay Gentle Sheph. 1. ii, Clean hag-a-bag I'll spread 
upon his board. 1758 Johnson Idler No. 13P11 That they 
may spin hukkaback for the servants table. 1769 De Foe's 
TonrGt. Brit. 111. 162 Darlington . . particularly excels in 
Huckabacks often Quarters wide, which are made no- where 
else in England. 1778 Eng. Gazetteer (ed. 2), Warrington 
..has a particular market every week for the linen called 
huckaback, the manufacture of its neighbourhood. 1795 
J. Aikin Manchester ^349 The weaving of sheeting, hagabag, 
window-sash and curtain line. 1876 Miss Braooon y. Hag- 
gardes Dau. I. 6 With face smarting from the vigorous ap- 
plication of mottled soap and coarsest huckaback, 
b. attrib. 

1707 Lond. Gaz. No. 4370/4 One Huckaback Table Cloth. 
1823 Scott Peveril xxi, The table was covered with a clean 
huckaback napkin. 1851 Illustr. Catal. Gt. Exhib. 512 
Tape and damask-bordered huckaback towels. 

C. as adj. fig. That will stand wear and tear. 

1759 H. Walpolk Let. to E. Strafford 30 Oct., All their 
good qualities are huckaback, 1765 — Let. to Cole 9 Mar., 
As that furniture will not last above a fortnight . . I shall 
prefer something more huckaback. 

Huck-backed, -bone : see Huck sb x b and c. 
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t Htrcker, sb. Obs. rare. In 5 hukker. [f. 
Huck v. + -ER 1 , or back-formation from Huck- 
ster, q.v. (Perh. only a glossarist's word.)] A 
petty dealer ; one who bargains or haggles. 

14. . Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 566/37 AuccionatoretAucciona- 
trix, an hukker & an hukkester. 

t Huxker,^. Obs. rare. [Iterative of Hcck v.] 
inlr. To charier. 

1548 Forrest Pleas. Poesyc 87 For his pryuate wealthe so 
daylyj too hucker. 

fiucker-mucker, var. f. Hugger-mugger. 

T Huckery. Obs. In 4 hukkerye, hockerye, 
hokkerye, hukrie, [f. Huckeb sb. or Huck v. : 
see -ery. Cf. also Huckster y.] The business of 
a huckster. 

1377 Lancl. P. PI. B. v. 227 She hath holden hokkerye 
[v.rr. hukkerye, hukrie ; C. bockeryei ttlso huckerstrye ; A. 
hoxteryel al hire Iyf tyme. 

Huckle (htrk'l), sb. Forms : 6 hokyll-, hoole-, 
hokkel-, huckel-, hockle-(bone), houkel, 6- 
huckle. [In form, a dim. of Huck sbj Cf. the 
combinations huckle-back, Huckle-bone, with the 
synonymous huck-back, huck-bone.] 
1. The hip or haunch. (See also qnot. 1855.) 
a 1529 Skelton E. Rummyng 45 The bones of her hucltles, 
Like as they were with buckeis Togyther made fast. 1541 R. 
Copland Guvdon's Quest. Chirurg. 1 iij b, How many bones 
ar in y* buckles T Answere. Alter the veryte there is but 
one, bowheit after dyuers partyes of it there are thre. 1561 
HoLLvausH Horn. Apoth. 7 If the disease were in ether of 
the houkels or shoulders. 1663 Butler Hud. t. ii. 925 
Getting up on Stump and Huckfe, He with the Foe began 
to buckle. 1708 Lond. Gaz. No. 4402/4 A black Mare. . 
branded TM. below the Huckle on the near Side. 1711 E. 
Waro Quix. J. 295 Tho' he hurt her Haunch and Huckle. 
a 1825 For ay Voc. E. Anglia, Huckles, the hips. 1855 
RAMsaoTHAM Obstetr. Med. 10 The Coccyx is called ver- 
nacularly the buckle or knuckle. 
f2. ? The hock of a quadruped. Obs. 
1607 Topsell Fcntr-f. Beasts (1658) 459 In the middle of 
the horns there is a little branch standeth out like a knob, or 
as a huckle in the hinder-part of a Beasts leg. 
3. Comb. Huckle-back, a hump-back ; huckle- 
backed a. y hump-backed. 

a 165a Broms Eng. Moor lit. iii. Wks. 1873 II. 48 Of all 
Features and shapes, from the huckle-back d Bum-creeper 
To the streight spiny Shop-maid in St. Martins. 1764 T. 
Brydges Homer Travcst. (1707) I. 72 Ulysses . . drove his 
broomstick with a thwack upon Thersites' huckle-back. 
1851 S. Judo Margaret xvii. (1871) 147 Diversities .. that 
gave a wavy huckle-backed character to the entire field, 
t Huckle, v.^ Obs. [f. Huck v. +-le iterative 
suffix.] inlr. To haggle in bargaining. 

e 1620 Z. Boyd Zion's Flowers (1855) 53 They will him sell, 
and 1 le not huckling stand. 1644 Bulwer Chirol. 161 
After much base huckling, and rising by little and little. 
1655 Gurnall Chr. in Arm. 1. v. 220 Wilt thou stand . .[and] 
huckle with him for a penny? 

Huckle, z/.2 dial. [f. Huckle sb.] To bend 
the body, to stoop : see quots. 

1840 Spuroens Suppl. Forty (E. D. S.), Huckle, to bend 
down with pain. 1854 W. Gaskell Led. Lane. Dial. 13 
In Lancashire, a person who stoops is said to 'huckle'. 

Huckleberry (h2?-k*l 1 beri). U.S. [Conjectured 
to be a corruption of Hurtleberry, Whortle- 
berry.] The fruit and plant of species of Gaylus- 
sacia (N.O. Vacciniacex), low berry-bearing shrubs, 
common in North America. Also applied to N. 
American species of the closely allied Vaecininm^ 
more properly called blueberry. 

1670 D. Denton Descr. New York (1843) 3 The Fruits 
natural to the Island are Mulberries, Posimons, Grapes great 
and small, Huckelberries. 1796 Ned Evans 11. 118 The 
chief dish is broth made of bears' flesh, dogs, and huckle- 
berries. 1837 Hawthorne Twice-told T. (1851) I. xvi. 249 
To peddle out a lot of huckleberries. 1858 O. W. Holmes 
A ut. Break/A. 357 A small heap of solemn black huckle- 
berries. 1897 Willis Flower. PL II. 384 The Vaccinium 
fennsylvanicuni . . is called the blue huckleberry, 
b. all rib. and Comb. 
1751 J. Bartram Observ. Trav. Pcnnsytv. etc. 13 The 
land hereabouts is middling white oak and huckleberry 
land. 1851 Thoreau Autumn (1894) 8 The huckleberry 
bushes on Conantum are all turned red. 1854 Lowell 
Cambridge 30 Yrs. Ago Pr. Wks. 1890 1. 70 The greater 
part of what is now Cambridgeport was then (in the native 
dialed) a ' huckleherry pastur '. a 186a Thoreau Caf>e Cod 
vii. (1894) 155 Tbat kind of gall called Huckleberry-apple. 
1865 Whittiea Snow-Bound 479 Dread Olympus at his will 
Became a huckleberry hill. 

Hence Hu cklebe rrying vbL sb., gathering 
huckleberries. 

1721-3 in Temple & Sheldon Hist. Northfield, Mass. 
(1875) 160 By horse to go huckle-berrying 006. 1883 
Leisure Hour I have joined children in huckleberry- 

ing, thimbleherrying. .and hilberrying. 

Huckle-bone (hp k'l,b<?"un). [See Huckle sb.] 
1. The hip- or haunch-bone of man or beast ; the 
ischinm or whole os innominalum. (Rarely the 
head of the thigh-bone which turns in the hip-joint.) 

1529 Malory' s Arthur xii. iii. (W. de W.) The bore roue 
hym on the hrawne of the thyghe vp to the huckle bone [ed. 
1485 boiigh-bone]. 1545 Ravnold Byrth Mankynde {1564) 
44 Ihe knitting eogeather of the hocle bone with the lowest 
turning loynt of the loynes. 1547 Booroe Brev. Health 
ccexv. 102 b, This infirmitie [Sciatica] doth come of hard 
lyenge on the hokyll bones. 136^-73 Cooper Thesaurus, 
Acctabula,. . the hollownesse wherein the huckle bone turneth. 
1580 HoLLvaAND Treat, Fr. Tong t La boiste de os, the pan 



wherein the huckle bone falleth. 1615 Crooks Body 0/ 
Man 807 The Thigh is that part which is betwixt the ioynt 
of the huckle bone and the knee. 1676 HoaeES Iliad (1677) 
67 Tydides . . hit him on the huckle bone, wherein Into the 
hip inserted is the thigh, a 17*2 Lisle Hnsb. (1752) 264 A 
beast should be wide between both huckle bones. 1846 J. 
Baxter Libr, Pract. Agric. (ed. 4) 11. 90 The hip or 
huckle bones should be wide apart, coming upon a level 
with the chine. 
2. The astragalus or small bone which joints 
with the tibia, in the hock joint of a quadruped ; 
the knuckle-bone. 

154a Uoall Erasm. Apoph. 163 b, 'Aorpa-yaAo? is in 
Latin talus, and it is the little square huccle hone in 
the ancle place of the hinder legge in all beastes, sauing 
man. 1613 T. Godwin Rom. Antiq. (1625) 113 Talus, an 
huckle-bone, such wherewith children play Cockall. 1652 
A. Ross Hist. World t. ii. 6 The King presents him with 
some golden dice, or huckle bones to play withall. 1871 
Tvlor Prim. Cult. 1. 74 Hucklebones or astragali were 
used in divination in ancient Rome. 1877 N. W. Line. 
Gl., Huckle-bone, the astragalus, a small bone of a sheep, used 
for playing a game called . . * dibs '. The floors of summer- 
houses used frequently to be paved with huckle-bones. 

Hence Huclcle-boned a. [see -ED*.] 

1683 Lond. Gaz. No. 1850/8 A black Gelding .. high 
Huckle-bon'd. 

Huckled (h»-k ; ld), a. [cf. Huckle sb.] f a. 
(?) Jointed. Obs. 

1614 Markham Cheap Husb. 11. i. (1668) 70 They [bulls] 
are . . big, round, and well huckled together in every member, 
b. Hunched, having outstanding joints. 

1893 National Observer 25 Mar, 468/1 The looseness [of 
the gown] made her shoulders seem huckled. 

f Huckler. Obs. Name of a kind of dance. 

1617 Assheton Jml. (Chetham Soc.) 45 A maske of 
noblemen, knights, gentlemen, and courtiers affore the 
king . . dancing the Huckler, Tom Bedlo, and the Cowp 
Justice of Peace. 

Hu'ckmuck. local. Also 5 huk-, 6 -mook. ' A 
strainer used in brewing. It consists of a bundle 
of twigs, generally part of an old broom, placed 
at the bottom of the mashing-keeve or vat, to prevent 
the grains running out when the wort is drawn off ' 
(Elworthy IV. Som. Word-bk. 1886). 

147a Yatton Churchw. Acc. (Som. Rec. Soc.), For iiij 
hukmuckes v\d, for hopyng iiW. 1517 Ibid. 135 Payd for 
huckmocks v)d. 1825 Britton Wittsh. Gloss. (E. D. S.) f 
Huckmuck, a kind of strainer used in brewing. 

Hucksheen, -shin, -son, var. of Hockshin, 
Huxen. 

Huckster (hzrkstsi) , sb. Forms : 3 Orm. hucc- 
ster, 4-5 hukstar, 4- huckster ; also 4-5 hok(e)- 
ster(e, hoxter, 5 howkster, hukstere, hukke- 
ster, huk-, hwkstare, (hoggester), 5-6 hook-, 
hukster, 5-7 hucster, 5-9 huxter, 6 hooster, 
houkester, huckester, huckstar, 9 dial, huck- 
ster. [See Huck v. Although the series hack, 
hucker, huckster, corresponds formally with bake, 
baker, baxter, brew, brewer, brewster, etc., in which 
the verb is the starting-point, the late date of huck 
as compared with huckster, and the continental 
parallels of the latter, make difficulties. MDu. 
had hokesler, hoeksler, early mod.Du. heukster, 
'huckster* fern.; also MDu. hoeker, early mod. 
Du. heuker masc. «= MLG. hoker, mod.Ger. hdker, 
1 higgle^ hawker, retailer, market-man, coster- 
monger*; none of these, however, appear to be 
known as early as our huckster. 

The origin of the Du. and Ger. words themselves is un- 
settled ; Ger. f besides hdker, has hd'ke, hd'eke, MHG. huckr, 
MLG. hoke, to be referred, according to Kluge, prob. to 
hocken to squat, sit on the 'hunkers'; hut Verwijs and 
Verdam state grounds for connecting MDu. hoeker, hoekstcr 
rather with Du. hoek a corner. The history is thus al- 
together obscure.] 

1. A retailer of small goods, in a petty shop or 
booth, or at a stall ; a pedlar, a hawker, a. Ap- 
plied to a woman. 

a 1300 Sat. People Kildare xviii. in E. E. P. (186a) 155 
Hail be ^e hokesters dun bi be lake . . He is sort of his lif 
pat is fast to such a wif. 14. , Norn, in Wr.-Wulcker 692/42 
llec auxiatrix, a huxter. ^1475 Piet. Voc. Ibid. 793/29 
Hec aueionatrix, a hoxter. 1851 Mavne Reio Scalp Hunt. 
ix. 70 The women, light-hearied hucksters. 

b. Without distinction of sex. (The ordinary 
use.) locally in specific senses : see quots. 1858-77. 

citoo Ormin 15817 Forr batt te}} turrndenn Godess hus 
Inntill huccsteress bobe. 1387 Trevisa Higden 1. Ix. 
(Rolls) II. 171 f>ey beeb . . in gaderyne of catel hoksters 
[v.r. hucksters] and tauerners. c 1440 Promp. Parr. 252/2 
Hwkstare, . . auxionator, auxiottatrix. 1483 Gild Bakers 
Exeter in Eng. Gilds 337 To make serche . . att all hog- 
gesters houses with-yn" the Juris-diccion of the said Cite. 
1534 MoaE Treat, on Passion Wks. 1304/1 A substanciall 
merchaunt and not an hukster. 1591 Percivall Sp. Diet., 
Eegatonear, to sell pedlerie ware, to play the hucster. 
1641 Best Farm. Bks. (Surtees) 29 Wee buy our molten 
tali owe . .of the hucksters and tripe-wives. 1705 Hickerin- 
cill Priest-cr. 11. vi. 62 The throwing down of a Hucksters 
Apples by a Fisher-Boy. 1858 Simmonds Diet. Trade, 
Huckster, an inferior dealer or minor trader ; a hawker or 
itinerant vendor of goods with a pack, box, or tray. 1877 
Holdemess Gloss., Hucksthers, dealers in farm produce, who 
attend the markets to purchase from the producers for the 
purpose of retailing it out again to small customers. 1889 
Spectator 28 Dec, From the great shops in Regent Street 
and Bond Street to the smallest huxters' in the slums, there 
are Christmas presents in the windows. 



c. As term of reproach : A regrater, an engrosser 
of corn, etc. ; a broker, a middleman. 
{a 1400 Burgh Laws lx vi. in Sc. Stat. 1. 346/1 Hukstaris bat 
byis and sell is agane to wynning sal nocht by ony thing before 
bat undern be rungyn in wynter and mydmorne in somer.] 

1573-80 Baret Alv. H 707 An Hucksters a regrater: a 
seller by retaile : a wifler, propota. 1580 HoLLvaAN o Treas. 
Fr. Tong, Dardanier, an huckester, he that kepeth come 
till it be deare. 1595 Duncan App. Etymol. (E. D. S.), 
Mango, interpolator, a hukster, a regrator. 16x2 T. Taylor 
Comm. Titus i. 11 Such as by fraud and base arts play the 
hucksters to enhanse the price. 1630 Lennard tr. Charrons 
IVisd. 11658)49 It is the great lntermedler and Huckster, 
by which we traffick. 1700 T. Brown tr. Fresnv's Amusem. 
Ser. % Com. 78 Marriage Hucksters, or Wife- Brokers. 

2. trans/, and Jig. A person ready to make his 
profit of anything in a mean or petty way ; one 
who basely barters his services, etc., for gain; a 
mercenary ; an overreacher of others. 

1553 Grimalde Cicero's Offices 1. (1558) x8 No hucsters of 
warre warremen as we bee. 1645 Milton Colast. Wks. 
(1851) 350 Wee have it as good cheap, as any hucster at 
law, newly set up, can possibly afford. 1673 Vain Insolency 
Rome 5 With what craft, and artifice, the Romish Hucksters 
endeavour to seduce the people of our Church of England 
. . to the Communion of Rome. 184a Rogers Introd. Burke's 
Wks. (1842) I. 9 Mr. Hamilton, who managed the whole 
matter in the true spirit of a political huckster, had the 
meanness to accept this offer. 1868 Miss Braodon Char* 
lotte's Inker. 1. i. 7, 1 am no huckster, to sell my daughter 
to the best bidder. 

1 3. Phrase, hi hucksters hands {handling) : in 
a position in which it is likely lo be roughly used 
or lost ; beyond the likelihood of recovery. Obs. 

1581 Rich Farewell D iv b, We will returne to his wife, 
who was lefte in hucsters handelyng (as you haue heard). 
a 1592 Greene Alphonsus 1. Wks. (Rtldg.) 226/2 The crown 
is lost, aod now tn hucksters* hands. 1687 R. L'Estrance 
Answ. Diss. 21 They are gotten into Hucksters Hands, and 
there's No coming off without a Scratch'd Face, a 1700 
B. E. Diet. Cant. Creiv s.v., In Huckster's Hands, at a 
desperate Pass, or Condition, or in a fair way to be lost. 
1738 Swift Pol. Conversat. 68 Madam, he shall ne*er have 
it [a Handkerchief] again ; 'tis in Huckster's Hands. 

4. Comb. , as huckster-booth ; huckster- like ad j . , ad v. 

1591 Spenser M. Hubberd 925 The Ape wanting his 
huckster niRn, That wont provide his necessaries. 1665 
Glanvill Scepsis Sci. Pref. (R.), Nor will I huckster-like 
discredit any man's ware, to recemmend mine own. 1866 
Blackie Homer $ Iliad I. 101 The huckster-booths of the 
Lawnmarket. 1870 Standard 13 Dec, He only mulcted 
nations, and did not hucksterlike fine every little open town 
he came across. 

Hence Hncksterdom, nonce-wd. [see -BOH.]. 

tM6 Pall Mall Budget 8 July 28/2 From the hucksterdom 
of his environment. 

Htrckster, v. [f. Huckster sb.] 

1, inlr. To bargain, haggle, lit. and Jig. 

159a [see Huckstering ppl. a.), a 1665 J. Goodwin Filled 
w. the Spirit (1867) 319 Be ingenuous and noble towards 
j God, and not stand picking and huckstering with your 
hearts to know how you must do to escape hell fire. 1775 
Burke Sp. Cone. Amer. Wks. 111. 57 Despotism itself is 
obliged to truck and huckster. 1855 Motley Dutch Rep. 
tv. 1. 11. 522 The estates .. irritated the Prince of Orange 
by huckstering about subsidies. 1861 Sala Dutch Pict. xxi. 
336 A dunghill of vanity for chapmen to huckster over. 

a. trans. To traffic in, in a petty way ; to retail 
or expose for sale (esp. in small quantities) ; to 
bargain over. Also, to adulterate, lit. and Jig. 

164a T. Hill Trade of Truth 37 This graduall Huckster- 
ing up the purity of truth. 1670 Milton Hist. Eng. in. Wks. 
(1847) 502/2 Some who had been called from shops and ware- 
houses . . to sit in supreme councils and committees . . fell to 
huckster the commonwealth. 1677 Gale Crt. Gentiles ut. 
19 Such as hucstered and made merchandise of Christ. 1770 
Burks Pres. Discont. Wks- 1842 1. 129 'I he sealed fountain 
of royal bounty, which had been infamously monopolized and 
huckstered. 1879 Farrar St. Paut\\%^) 541 The deceitful 
workers who had huckstered and adulterated the word of 
God. 1898 Humanitarian XI. 557 A man . . huckstering 
t cheap lolfypops to the small fry of the Board Schools. 

t HtTCKSterage. Obs. rare- 1 . [See -age.] 
Huckstering, bargaining, trafficking. 

1641 Milton Refor/n. 11. (1851) 68 The gentle and bene- 
I volent mediocriue of Church-maintenance, without the ig- 
noble Hucsterage of pidling Tithes. 

Huxksterer. [f- Huckster v. + -er 1 .] One 
who hucksters ; a retail dealer, a petty trafficker. 

1724 Swift Consid. etc. in Fraud Detected (1725) 161 
Those Hucksterers, or Money-jobbers, will be found neces- 
sary if this Brass Money is made current. 1862 T. C. Grat- 
tan Beaten Paths 11. 146 They become mere hucksterers 
of wit, the retail dealers in a commodity for which there 
are few wholesale houses. 1874 Motley Barneveid II. xvi. 
192 A venal hucksterer of his country's liberties. 

Htrcksteress, -tress, [f- Huckster sb.+ 
-ess.] A female huckster or petty trafficker. 

1611 Cotgr., Regratiere, an Hucksteresse ; also a Regra- 
teresse. 181 x Morning Post 30 Aug. in Spirit Pub. Jrnls. 
(1812) XV. 312 The huckstress . . threw one arm franticly 
over Mr. B.'s head. 1851 Hawthorne Ho. Sev. Gables ii. 
(1883) 56 The immemorial lady, .reduced now, in that very 
house, to be the hucksteress of a cent-shop. 

Huckstering thtf-kstarirj), vbl. sb. [f. Huck- 
ster v. + -ING 1 .] The action of the verb Huck- 
ster ; petty trafficking ; sordid dealing ; haggling. 

1647 TrappCWm. Matt. xxi. 13 Base huckstering of holy 
things. 1797 Burke Regie. Peace iii. Wks. VI 11. 335 The 
spirit of huckstering and barter. 1858 Frouoe Hist. Eng. 
m. xiii. 89 From the wholesale purchases of th*. corndcaler 
to the huckstering of the wandering pedlar. 1883 Manch. 
Exam. 27 Nov. 5/2 The process of diplomatic huckstering 
by correspondence. 
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Huckstering, ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -i*g 2.] 
That hucksters ; trafficking, hawking, haggling. 

159* G. Harvey Pierce's Super. 175 A broking and huck- 
stering penne. a 1661 Fuller Worthies, Xorthumbld. 11. 
308 Huckstering Husbandmen, who properly may be termed 
Knaves in grain. 1808 Cobbett Pol. Reg. XIII. vi. 202 
We know you to he a huckstering nation. 1858 Hughes 
Scouring White Horse 106 Half way up . . I found an old 
huckstering woman and a boy in great trouble. 

t Hu'cksterize, v. Obs. rare. [f. Huckster 
sb. + -ize.] a. irans. To deal with as a huckster ; 
to adulterate, b. intr. To play the huckster. 

1646 S. Bolton Arraignm. Err. 21 There are such who 
hucsterise the word, adulterate, sophisticate the word. 1660 
Fisher Rusticks A /arm Wks. (1679) 614 Hirelings that 
hucksterize and deal deceitfully about the Word of God. 

Huckstery (ho-ksteri). Forms: see Huck- 
ster, [f. Huckster sb. + -y.] 

1. The trade or business of a huckster ; the place 
in which he carries on his trade; piur. the goods 
dealt in by him (cf. groceries). 

136a Langl, P. PL A. v. 141 Heo hap holden hoxterye 
\C. vn. 233 huckustrye] pis Elleuene wynter. 161 1 Cotgr., 
Regratement, a. .mending, or tricking vp of old things for 
sale ; hucksterie. i8a6 Blackw. Mag. XIX. Pref. 20 In the 
very shops and huxteries of our remotest towns and villages. 
1833 Eraser's Mag. VIII. 280 A dealer in various articles, 
which, .we shall call huxteries. 

2. Petty bargaining, haggling ; stickling. 

1662 J. Chanoler Van Helmoufs Oriat. 243 A more slow 
and delicate digestion doth loath all things, ns it were with 
much huckstery. Ibid. 308 Great eaters, and those who 
are brought up with dainty huckstery, are. .notably lean. 

3. aitrib. 

1824 Galt Rothelan 1. 1. vi. 55 Under the pent-house of a 
huxtry shop. 1897 Westm. Gaz. 12 June 4/3 The huckstery 
scheme of the Indian Government, spoken of as theDurand 
Treaty. 

Huckt-backt : see Huck sb* 

Hud (htwl), sb.i Obs. exc. dial. Also 5-6 
? hudd(e, pi. huddes. [Origin uncertain. 

It has been conjectured to be a dial, form of HooD.corresp. 
to the current pronunc. of blood, fl ood, and Sc. wud=-wood; 
but against this there are many considerations, connected 
with the age, use, and locality of the word, its non-inter- 
change with hood in other senses, etc. If it was an (un- 
recorded) old word, it might be a deriv. of the Teut. root 
hud' t hud-) to cover, whence hide vb., hui t and perh. house, 
husk. In sense hud is identical with M Du. houde * tunica, 
concha, cortex, siliqua, calyx, et spica% ci.boon-houde bean- 
hull (Kilian) ; hut this is a deriv. of houden, to Hold.] 

The husk or sheath of a seed ; the hull or shell of 
a fruit ; a pod or seed-vessel ; + Jig. an empty per- 
son who has* nothing in him \ (See also quot. 1 893.) 

1308 Trevisa Bartk. De P. R. xvu. ixv. (Tollem. MS.), J>e 
stalke [of wheatl is biclippid with leues and huddes \ed. 1535 
hulles]. 1349 Latimer 3rd Serm. be/. Edw. VI (Arb.) 84 
Ye hoddy peckes, Ve doddye poulles, ye huddes, do ye 
heleue hym? 1578 Lvte Dodoens vi. xli. 711 Almondes.. 
blanched or made cleane from their skinnes or huddes. 162a 
R. Hawkins Voy. S. Sea (1847) 87 They have hudds as our 
beans, a 172a Lisle Husb. (1757) 126 (E. D. S.) Hood, the 
outer coat of a seed. 1790 Grose Provinc. Gloss, (ed. 2), 
Hud, the husk of a nut or walnut. Glouc. 1876 Oxfordsh. 
Gloss., Hud, a pea-shell. 188a J ago Cornish Gloss., Hud, 
or hull, a shell, as of a nut. 1893 Wiltsh. Gloss., Hud (1) 
The husk of a walnut, skin of a gooseberry, shell of a pea or 
bean, etc.. . (3) A finger-stall or ringer of a glove. 

Hence Hud v. dial, trans., to shell. 

1790 Grose Provinc. Gloss, (ed. 2), To hud, to take off the 
husk. Glouc. 1890 Berksh. Gloss, s. v., Get them warnuts 
budded. 1893 S. E. Wore. Gloss, s. v., I a bin a 'uddin 
some bannits. 

Hud, hood (hod, hud), sb. 2 north, dial. Also 
7 hudd(e, 8 hod. [Of nncertain origin and his- 
tory. It is not certain that senses 1 and 2 are the 
same word. 

Evidently distinct from Hud sb. 1 Hude, in sense 1, quot. 
2483, might be, as to form, northern for Hood, with which 
also Kennett and Craven Dial, identify sense 2 ; but it is 
difficult to see any connexion of sense.] 

1 1. A log placed at the back of the fire-place to 
keep the fire in by night ; « Head-block i. Obs. 

1483 Cath.Angl. 191/1 An Hude . . rcpofocilimn. a 1500 
Ortus Voc, Repo/octlium, id est quod tegit ignem in node, 
a hudde. 

2. The place behind, or at the back of, a fire- 
place of the old fashion; the back of the chimney 
or grate ; z\s,o = hud-end (see 3). 

1641 Best Farm. Bks. (Surtees) 122 [To beek or dry 
osiers] they take the stickes and sette them up an endc, 
slanttinge th ,m against the huddc, and keepe a good nV 
under them. 1658 Burgery Sheffield (1898) 168 For making 
two hudds and materialls therto is. 6d. a 1728 Kennett in 
Land MS. 1033 If. 190 [184] Ye Hod or hood, the back of 
the Chimney Box called the Hob in Chesh. 1791 Statist. 
Acc. Scotl. II. 289 (Jam.) A species of clay . . of which the 
country people make what they call, Hudds, to set in their 
chimnies behind their fires. 1825 BaocKETT, Hud, the side 
of the fireplace within the chimney. 1828 Craven Dial., 
Hood, Hud, the place behind the fire. 

3. Comb. Hud-end (hood-end), each of the two 
raised flat surfaces of stone or iron at the sides of 
an old-fashioned fire-place ; a hob ; hud-stone, the 
stone of which the hud -end is the upper surface, 
the hob. stone. 

1828 Craven Dial., *Hood*end, corners near the fire, 
either of stone or iron. 1863 Mas. Toogood Yorks. Dial, 
Take the kettle off the fire and put it on the hood-end. 
1697 Vestry Bks. (Surtees) 343 For setting up barrs and 
"hudstones in the vestery. 1825 Brockstt s.v. Hud, Pans 



not in use are placed on the ' hud-stane '. 1883 A Imondbury 
Gloss., Hudstone, the hob, or hobstone, of the fireplace. 

Hud(de, obs. pa. t. and pple. of Hide v. 1 ; obs. 
f. Hood. 

t Hudder-mudder, sb. Obs. Also 5-6 hoder- 
moder, 6 hudder-mother, hudther-mudther, 
hudder-mutter,hutter-mutter,huther-muther. 
[A reduplicated compound of which the first ele- 
ment appears to be related to Hoder v. to huddle ; 
the second is obscure, but in part, at least, ono- 
matopoeic : cf. Hugger-muggek.] Concealment, 
secrecy, privacy ; chiefly in phr. in hudder-mudder. 

146 x J. Paston in /*. Lett. No. 402 II. 28 He and hys 
wyfe and other have blaveryd here of my kynred in hoder- 
moder \ printed hedermoder]. ^1529 Skelton Col. Clout 
69 Alas, they make me shoder ! For in hoder moder The 
Churche is put in faute. 1545 Ascham Toxoph. 1. (Arb.) 36 
It hydes it not, it lurkes not in corners and hudder-mother. 
1563-87 Foxe A.tf M. (1596) 245/2 These things thus in 
hudder mutter among thcmselues concluded. 1579 Gosson 
Apol. Sch. Abuse (Arb.) 74, 1 know not yet because it is 
doone in hudder inudder. 1583 Golding Calvin on Dcut. 
vii. 39 The miracles, .were not darksome nor done in hudther 
mudther, but so openly and apparantly. 

Hence tHudder-mudder, Huther-muther v. 
trans., to huddle up, conceal, keep close. Obs. 

1544 Phaer Regim. Ly/e (1560) A iij, What reason is it, y* 
we shulde huther muther here amonge a fewe, the thing that 
was made to he common unto al ? 

Huddle (hzrd'l), v. Also 6 huddel, 6-7 hudle, 
8 hudell. [Huddle vb. and sb. are known only from 
the second half of the i6thc. ; the vb., which prob. 
preceded the sb., has the form of a diminutive and 
iterative, perh. ultimately from the Teut root hud-, 
hud- to cover (see Hud sb?) ; cf. Hoder v., 
Hudder-mcdder, also LG. hudem to cherish, 
shelter, as a hen her chickens,iterative of LG. hilden 
to hide. Senses 4 b, c, come close to dialectal 
senses of Ger. hudeln to do (work) hastily and 
carelessly, to scamp; cf. hudelei slovenly work, 
scamping. But no satisfactory theory of relation- 
ship with these words can at present be offered. 

The history and order of the senses is in many respects 
obscure; see esp. the early quots. under HvooLZaitv. and 
HunoUMG ppl. a.] 

I. trans, fl. To put or keep out of sight; to 
conceal or hide, as among a crowd or under a heap ; 
to hush up. Obs. 

1581 J. Bell H addon's Anszu. Osor. 12 b, To chop of the 
head of the sentencej and slyly huddle the rest [orig. qui 
sententiae caput ahscindens astute reliqua subtices]. 1581 
MuLCASTEa Positions xxvi. (1887) 103 They, .neither can of 
them selues, neither ought at my hand to be hudled vp in 
silence. 1591 Harihgton Orl. Fur. xxxv. xix, Time there 
doth all in dark oblivion huddle. 1653 A. Wilson Jas. f 
285 (N.) The matter was hudled up, ana little spoken of it. 
1680 Otway Orp/utn III. i, I do not like this marriage, 
Huddled i* the dark, and done at too much venture. 1750 
Johnson Rambler No. 2 r 15 His merit may pass without 
notice, huddled in the variety of things. 1795 Wolcott 
(P. Pindar) Wks. (1812) III. 329 Huddle up the News. 

2. To pile or heap up confusedly; to crowd 
together closely and unceremoniously. (In earlier 
use the sense was sometimes simply, To jumble, 
mix up in confusion.) 

1599 Shaks. Much Ado It. i. 252 Shee told mee. .that I was 
duller then a great thaw, hudling iest vpon iest 1623 tr. 
Favine's Theat. Hon. vii. xi. 252 This Genealofcie is in this 
partie much hudled. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), To 
Huddle, to confound or mingle things together, after a con- 
fused manner. 1897 Hall Caine Christian x, The furniture 
was huddled ahout in disorder. 

b. Also with together, up. 

1579 Tomson Calvin's Serm. Tim. 63/1 That matters 
might not be huddeled and scuffled vppe together confusedly, 
and without order. 1581 W. Charke in Confer, iy. (1584) 
Eeiijh, You confound and huddle them together. 1650 
Fuller Pisgah 1. vi. 25 A heap of wildernesses hudled up 
together. 1658 W. Burton /tin. A nton. 74 Those. .Writers 
. .huddle together what ever they meet with in former 
Authors. 1759 Robertson Hist. Scot. I. v. 376 The matter 
would seem to be huddled up in this manner merely to 
suppress discoveries. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) VI. 
122 A huHet might easily reach them, if huddled together in 
a flock. 1875 M«Lareh Serm. Ser. 11. xii. 211 Huddling 
together in grotesque chaos things which are utterly diverse. 

c. To contract or draw (oneself) together 'all 
of a heap' ; to coil up unceremoniously. 

1755 Smollett Quix. (1803) IV. 264 He chose his ground, 
on which he huddled himself up, and enjoyed a most 
profound sleep. 1861 Pearson Early $ Mid. Ages Eng. 
104 That at least he might not die huddled up like a cow. 
1886 Stevenson Kidnapped iv, He lay as he had fallen, all 
huddled. 

3. To push or thrust in a disorderly mass or heap, 
into, out of (etc.) some place. 

1655 Fuller Ch. Hist. iv. ii. § 20 The obscurity of his 
burial (huddled into his grave at Langley). 1807-8 W. 
Irving Salmag. (1824) 367 To whitewash my room and put 
ihings in order; a phrase which ..means little else than 
huddling every thing into holes and corners. 1833 M arryat 
P. Simple xbc t We were huddled out like a flock of sheep, hy 
a file of soldiers with loaded muskets. 1840 Thackeray 
Paris Sk.-bk. (1869) 296 They huddled the king's hody into 
a postchaise. 1871 Blackib Four Phases i. 47 Reform hills 
. . are huddled or juggled through a House of fretful or 
feverish senators. 

b. with on : To put on (clothes) hurriedly and 
' all of a heap \ 



1697 Vanbrugh Relapse 11. Wks. (Rtldg.) 309/2, 1.. huddle 
on my clothes and get dressed by one. 1709 Prior Hans 
Carvel 34 At Twelve She rose, with much ado Her Cloaths 
were huddl'd on by Two. 1820 Scott Ivanhot xxxiii, The 
Friar . . had huddled a friar's frock over his green cassock. 
1834 — St. Ronan's xxii, You must positively go back into 
your dressing room and huddle your things on as fast as you 
can. 1868 Helps Realmah xv. (1876) 395 His clothes seem 
to be huddled on anyhow. 

4. To drive or push hurriedly, and without order 
or ceremony ; to hurry (a person or thing). ? Obs. 

1649 Milton Eikon. xxiv, I shall huddle him as he does 
Prayers, a 1661 Fuller Worthies (1840) I. xxv. 101 You 
have huddled your book too soon to the press. 1685 
Rochester Valentin, m. iii, Trembling through Terror lest 
lie come too late They huddle his Dispatch while at the Gate. 
1697 Dry den Virg. Georg. 1. 353 Let him forecast his Work 
with timely care, Which else is huddled, when the Skies are 
fair. 

b. with over, through : To hurry through, run 
over, or perform in a hurried slovenly way. 

1648 Gage West Ind. 102 To continue in the Church while 
a Masse is briefly hudled over. 1606 tr. Duquesne's Voy. 
E. Ind. 167 We presently huddled over a few prayers, 
according to custom. 1799 T. Jefferson Writ. (1859) * v - 
261, I have suffered the post hour to come so nearly on me, 
that I must huddle over what I have more than appears in 
the public papers 1885 Manch. Exam. 6 Mar. 5/4 The 
solemnities nad to he huddled through at express speed. 

c. with up i To hurry the completion of; to 
work up, finish up, or compile, in haste and with- 
out proper care ; to botch up hastily. 

1579 G. H abvey Lclter-bk. (Camden) 59 They were hudlid 
and as you know hunglid upp in more haste then good 
speede. 1581 Savile Tacitus, Hist. ill. Iv. (1591) 147 Him- 
selfe [Vitellius] . . hudled up the election of officers [L. 
festinare comitia]. 169a Ray Dissol. World Pref. (1732) 
15 Too hasty in huddling up and tumhling out of Books. 
1721 Swift Corr. Wks. 1841 II. 556, I was in fear lest the 
post should be gone, and so . . huddled up without thinking 
of the date. 1784 Cowper Task \i. 412 And reading. .lust 
fifteen minutes, huddle up their work, And with a well-bred 
whisper close the scene. 1839 Macaulay Ess., Gladstone 
(i860) II. 440 She sprang from a compromise huddled up 
between the eager zeal of reformers and the selfishness of 
greedy, ambitious, and time-serving politicians. 

6. To hug. Now dial. 

a 1650 Ld. Barnard Lit. Musgrave 24 in Furniv. Percy 
Folio I. 121 But lie still, lie still, litle Musgreue, and huddle 
me from the cold, c 1665 Roxb. Ball. (1891) Vll. 366 But 
huddle and cuddle, wee'l toy and wee'll kiss. 1811 Willan 
W. Riding Gloss. (E. D.S.), Huddle, to embrace. 1869 
Lonsdale Gloss., Huddle, (1) to embrace, to squeeze, to hug, 
to cuddle. 

II. intr. 6. To gather or flock in a congested 
mass; to crowd together unceremoniously; to 
nestle closely in a heap. Also with together, up. 

1596 Shaks. Merch. V. iv. i. 28 Glancing an eye of pitty 
on his losses That haue of late so hudled on his hacke. 1646 
Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. yi. v. 292 Different seasons would 
have hudled upon each other, a 1656 Ussher Ann. (1658) 
515 The people came huddling out of the severall Cities . . 
to salute him. 1821 Byron Vis. Judgm. xxvi, The very 
cherubs huddled all together. 1850 Tennyson In Mem. xv, 
The cattle huddled on the lea. 1854 Mary Howitt Pict. 
Calendar 528 The owl sits huddling by himself, The cold 
has pierced his body through. 1883 Century Mag. Aug. 
487/2 Cozily huddling up to one another. 

t 7. To hurry in disorder or confusion. Obs. 

1646 SiaT. Browne Pseud.Ep. HI, xviii. 152 They willrunne 
against things, and hudling forwards fall from high places. 
1667 Dryden & Newcastle Sir Martin Mar-all Epil., As 
country vicars, when the sermon's done, Run huddling to 
the benediction. 1707 Rowe Gold^ Verses Pythag. (R.), 
Fools huddle on, and always are in haste, Act without 
thought, and thoughtless words they waste, a 1734 North 
Examen in. vii. (1740) 522 That the Judges, .might huddle 
in giving their Judgments, and so the Cause look more foul 
on their Side. 1766 [Anstev] Bath Guide xiii. 45 How the 
Misses did huddle, and scuddle, and run. 

f 8. Formerly, in the University of Camhridge, 
To go through in a hurried and slovenly way 
certain formal exercises in lieu of those regularly 
required for a degree. Obs. 

1798 A. Wall Senate-ho. Cerent. 112 If he has not kept 
the requisite exercises, (vi2. two acts and two opponencies) 
he goes to the sophs' schools, and huddles for that part 
which he has not kept. At the huddleing the father of the 
college, a bachelor, and a soph, attend. 1841 G. Peacock 
Stat. Cambridge 73 The term huddling not unhappily ex- 
pressed the indecent accumulation of the . . exercises which 
the candidates, .were anciently required to perform. 

Huddle (htf-d'l), sb. [app. f. Huddle v.] 

1. A mass of things crowded together in hurried 
confusion ; a conglomeration. 

1586 I. Hooker Girald. Irel. in HolinshedW. 24/1 111 haps 
come by heapes 2nd by huddels. 1633 Rowley Match 
Mid-nt. iv. in Hazl. Dodsley XIII. 73 Randals fortunes 
comes tumhling in like lawyers' fees, huddle upon huddle. 
1714 Macky foum. thro' Eng. (1723) (N.), The famous 
Stone-he nge, one of the wonders of England . . is a great 
huddle of large stones, placed in a circular form. 1841 
Blackiv. Mag. L. 156 A mere huddle and conglomeration of 
chances. 1876 Lowell Amcngiuy Bks. Ser. 11. 1 It gradually 
grew from a huddle of hooths to a town. 

b. A confused crowd of persons or animals. 

1642 Vind. King p. v, A seditious huddle of indigent 

Seople. a 1674 Clarendon Hist. Reb. xvt § 132 In such a 
uddle and mixture of loose People of all conditions. 174a 
Fielding J. Andrews iv. xi, It frighted the women, who 
were all got in a huddle together, out of their wits. 1820 
L. Hunt Indicator No. 64 (1822) 11. 94 The Walruses . . 
which lie in gigantic huddles upon the ice fields. 

2. a. Confusion, disorder; confused utlerance. 
b. Disorderly or indecent haste, hurry, hustle. 
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HUE AND CRY. 



1606 Chapman Gentlem. Usher Yi^ys 1873 1. 271 O noble 
Crone, Now such a huddle and kettle neuer was. Ibid. 288 
Nay, he speakes huddles still, lets slit his tongue. 169a tr. 
Satlitst 149 The next day, the opinions of the Council being 
demanded in a huddle, and over-rul'd hy the Consul, a 1734 
North Lives 1. 296 The service was performed . .with more 
harmony and less huddle than I have known it. 1840 
Thackeray Crit. Rev. Wks. 1886 XXI 11. 160 Introduced 
..not.. for mere picturesque effect or ornamental huddle. 

T C. A term at shovel- board : see qnot. Obs. 

1586 J. Hooker Girald. Irel.'m Holinshed II. 87/1 When 
the lieutenant and he [the earl] for their disport were 

})Iaieng at slidgrote or shoofleboord. .. By saint Bride 
ieutenant (quoth he) there is some mad game in that scroll ; 
hut fall how it will, this throw is for an huddle. 
1 3. A miserly old person ; a honks. Obs. 
1579 Lylv Euphues (Arb.) 44 So these old huddles hauing 
ouercharged their gorges with fancie, accompt al honest 
recreation meere folly. Ibid. 106 Though Curio be olde 
huddle and twang, ipse. Ibid. 133 God shield aunswered 
this olde huddle, I can haue two seruaunts of vat price. 
1604 Marston Malcontent (Mason), How does thy young 
wife, old huddle? 

t Hu'd die, a. and adv. Obs. [f. Huddle sb. or 
v.~\ A. adj. Hnddled, confused, congested. 

toox Holland Pliny I. 162 Mowing with his mouth when 
hee spake, . . in his huddle and thicke speech. 1698 Revenge- 
ful Queen (N,), A suddain, huddle, indigested thought Rowls 
in my brain. 1713 Steele Guardian No. 21 p 6 The 
huddle group of those who stand most distant. 

B. adv. Confusedly; in a crowding mass; in 
disorderly haste. 

1564 Cover dale Lett. Martyrs 77 Al that was . . tumul- 
tuous^ spoken, and . . objected of so many, whiche spake 
oftentimes hudle, so that one could not well heare an other. 
i$66 Drant Horace Sat. iv. B vij b, He . . woulde not move 
his foote wit hall, but huddle he would roule. e 1580 J. Jeh- 
ferie Bugbears I. ii. in Archiv Stud. Neu. Spr. (1897) 308 
Old meo speake hudcll many times on that note leuckofd}. 
1600 Holland Livy xxvil xl. 658 AH dangers come huddle 
together. 1601 — Pliny 81 Then no order forward can be 
kept : the rest thereof shall be set downe huddle by heapes. 
1606 Wily Beguiled E ij b, I have suitors come huddle, 
twoes upon twoes. 

Huddled (hW'ld), ///. a. [f. Huddle v.] 
Crowded together without order; all in a heap. 

1643 Milton Divorce 11. xv. (1851) 09 The extreme shift of 
a huddl'd exposition. 1 683 T. Hov Agathocles 6 A numerous 
huddled Concourse fill'd the place. 171a Steele Spect. 
No. 302 F 11 That huddled Oeconomy of Dress which 
passes under the general Name of a Mob. 1809 Pinknev 
Trav. France 141 The streets . . are very narrow, and the 
houses mean, low, and huddled. 1870-4 J. Thomson City 
Dread/. Nt. 11. ii, The huddled stones of grave and tomb : 
Some old God's-acre. 1888 Th. Watts in Athenaeum 
18 Aug. 225/2 He drives the wing— a huddled throng — Back 
on the centre ships, that steer for flight. 

f Huddle-du-ddle. Obs. rare- 1 . [Cf. Hud- 
dle sb. 3.] A decrepit old man. 

1599 Nashe Lenten Stuffe 3 Those gray beard huddle- 
duddles and crusty cum-twangs were strooke with such 
stinging remorse. 

HTuddlement. [f. Huddle v. + -ment.] 
Huddled condition, huddling. 

1859 Out 0/ the Depi/is 188 Writhing about in the close 
huddlement in which they had lain all night. 1898 Echo 
5 Jan. 2/3 Their rule means the grinding of the faces of 
the poor, and huddlement in slumdom. 

Hu ddler. rare. [f. Huddle v. +-er1.] One 
who huddles. 

161 1 CoTGa., Brouilleur, a confounder, iumbler, hudler, 
disorderly shuffler, or mingler of things together. 

Huddling, vbl. sb. [f. Huddle v. + -ing!.] 
The action of the vb. Huddle, in various senses : 
csp. a confused or disorderly crowding together. 

1581 La.mbaroe Eiren. 1. ix. (1602) 41 By the vntoward 
huddeling of things together, which were at strife the one 
with the other of them. 1638 Wilkin's New World 11. 
(1707) 12 What a huddling and confusion must there be, if 
there were two Places of Gravity. 1841 [see Huddle v. 8]. 
1869 Lonsdale Gloss. , Huddlin(g), an embracing, a cuddling. 

Hu ddling, ppl. a. \i. Huddle v. 4- -jmj2] 
That huddles : in various senses of the verb. 

(Drant's use is perh. founded on the literal sense assigned 
to L. satira of * hotch-potch, medley '.) 

1566 Drant Horace Sat. A, Next hudling Horace braue 
in Satyres grace. 1583 Babington Commandm. iii, (1637) 
26 It should be an offence very fearefull if. .Judges, Justices 
&c. should minister oaths . . in such hudling, posting, and 
unreverent manner, as that a man can scarce tell what he 
saith. 1634 M 1 lton Comus 495 Thyrsis ! whose artful strains 
have oft delayed The huddling brook to bear his madrigal. 
1816 Scott Antig. xvii, The lake discharged itself into the 
huddling and tumultuous brook. 1871 R.ELLisCVirW/Mjlxiii. 
28 Oo a sudden yell'd in huddling agitation every tongue. 

Hence Htrddlingly adv., in confnsed haste. 

1615 CaooKE Body 0/ Man 42 The property of heate, is to 
confound and make a medley of all things, shuffling in one 
thing hudlingly vpon another. 

t Huddon. Sc. and north. Obs. Also 4 hodon. 
A whale, or large kind of whale. 

? c 1370 John 0/ Bridlington in Pol. Poems (Rolls) I. 196 
Et grandia cete, Anglice hodones [printed hodoves]. 1513 
Douglas Mneis in. vi. 137 Hir hynd partis ar als grete, 
wele nere, As bene ane heiddyous huddoun, or a quhale. 
Ibid. x. iv. 132 The remanent straucht like a fischis taill, In 
sunylitude of huddoun or a quhaill. 

tHu-ddron. Sc. Obs. Also 7 hudderon. 
According to Jamieson, A yonng heifer ; in quot. 
app. the skin of one. 

»S9» Sc. Acts ?as. VI, c , i« Transporting and carrying 
foorth of this Realme, of Calue-skinnes, huddrounes, and 
Kid-skinnes [Skene 1609 quotes as ' Hudderons']. 



Huddroun, a. Sc. 10bs. Also 8 huderon. 
According to Jamieson, Slovenly. Hence perh. 
belly huddroun, * slow-belly', sluggard, in Dunbar. 

1500-20 Dunbar Poems xxvi. 70 Mony sweir bumbard 
belly huddroun. Ibid. lxxv. 38 My belly huddrun, my 
swete hurle bawsy. 1721 Kellv Sc. Prov. 14 (Jam.) A 
morning-sleep is worth a foldful of sheep to a nuderon 
duderon Daw. 

Huddypeke, var. Hoddypeak, Obs. 
Hude, obs. form of Hide, Hood, Hued. 
Hudegeld, var. of ITidegild*-*, Obs. 
c 1290 Fleta i. xlvii. § 20 Hudegeld [significatl quietantiam 
transgression is i Hat as in servum iransgredientem. 

Huder, Hudge, obs. ff. Hither, Huge. 

Hudibrastic (hi/7dibrse*stik),a. (sb.) [f. Httdi- 
bras, after such words as fantastic, periphrastic^ 
In the metre or after the manner of Hudibras, the 
celebrated mock-heroic satirical poem of Samuel 
Butler published in 1663-78 ; bnrlesque-heroic. 

171a Lond. Gaz. No. 4939/3 Merrily translated into Hudi- 
brastick Verse. 1833 Coleridge Table-t. 1 July, There is 
great Hudibrastic vigour in these lines. 1879 B. Taylor 
Stud. Genu. Lit. 147 A didactic poem of a Hudibrastic 
character, full of shrewd and pithy phrases. . 

b. absol. or as sb. Htidihrastic language, verse, 
or style. 

1758 J. Ellis {title) The canto added by Maphaeus To 
Virgil's twelve books of /Eneas.. Done in English Hudi- 
brastic. 1775 J. Jekvll Corr. (1894) 56 He must indite 
Hudibrastics to Ooslow. 

Hence Hudibrastically adv. 

1873 Masson Drnmm. 0/ Hatvth. xvii. 388 The Anti- 
Covenanters or Malignants are described, Hudibrasticnlly. 

Hudous, obs. form of Hideous. 

Hu'dsonite. Min. [Named, 1842, from the 
Hudson River, near which it is found.] A black 
variety of pyroxene, containing much iron. 

1842 Beck Min. N. York 405 Hudsonite . . was found by 
Dr. Horton in a vein of quartz. 1868 Dana Min. (ed. 5)216 
Aluminous Iron-Lime Pyroxene ; Hudsonite. 

Hue (hi//), sb. 1 Forms: 1 hiew, hiw, 1-2 
hiow, heo, 1-3 hiu, heow, (2-3 hou), 3 heou, 
heouwe, heuwe, hiev, (howe, ewe, euhe), 3-6 
hewe, 3-7 hew, (heu), 4 hu, 4 heuh, heu.3, huee, 
hywe, 4-5 hwe, hye, 4-6 hie we, (5 huwe, 
whew), 6-7 hiew, (7 hieu, heiw), 6- hue, [OE. 
hiew, hiw, dial, hiow, hht, he*o (inn. hiewes, etc.) 
AVGer. hiuwj- « Goth, hiwi form, appearance, 
show, Sw. hy skin, complexion hiuj-) :—OTeut. 
*hiwjo m . Cf. Skr. chawi hide, skin, complexion, 
colour, beauty, splendour.] 

+ 1. Form, shape, figure ; appearance, aspect ; 
species, Obs. 

*9O0 Cynewulf Crist 721 in Exeter Bk., He ♦♦ paer men- 
nisc hiw onfeng. 971 Blickl. Horn. 197 Heo [the church of 
St. Michael] is eac on onsyne utan yfeles heowes. c 1000 
/Elfric Gen. L 12 /E(tcrhish\we[secundu7nspeciemsuam]. 
c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. xvi. 3 Nu cunne xe tocnawan 
heofones hiw. a 1100 Ags. Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 317/37 
Forma, hiw. a 1175 Cott. Horn. 223 He com ba a nedren 
hiwe. £1200 Ormin 12605 Godess Gast Inn aness cullfress 
heowe. a 1300 Cursor M. 4225 For bi suettnes and bi fair 
j heu. c 1386 Chaucer Pard. T. 03 (Harl.) Thus put 
. 1 out my venym vnder hiewe Of holynes. 1398 Trevisa 
I Barth. De P. R. vm. xv. (Tollem. MS.), A fayre persone, 
I fayre >3en, fayre face and semely hye. £1470 Henrv 
Wallace 11. 398 [He] Hynt out his suerd, that was of nobill 
hew. 1590 Greene Orl. Fur. Wks. (Rtldg.) 106/2 Thrice 
hath Cynthia chang'd her hue. 1653 H# RIoRE Conjeci. 
Cabbal. Wks. (17 13) 187 In that squalhd and horrid hew he 
' sets out this Hyle or First Matter, in the First Day's Crea- 
tion. 

+ b. concretely. An apparition, a phantasm. Obs. 
a 1000 Ags. Gloss, in Wr.-Wulcker 236/8 Fatdasia, . .fan- 
tasma, scinlac, uel hiw. 1:1420 Lydc. Assembly Gods 2049 
When \ sy hit, hit was hut a whew, A dreme, a fantasy, 
and a thing of nought. 1603 Philotus exxii. £ ij b, 1 conjure 
the . . Be Sanctis of Heuin and hewis of Hell. 

2. External appearance of the face and skin, 
complexion. Also trans/. (In late nse passing 
into 3.) Hide and (or) hue : see Hide sb.l 2 b. 

c 120$ Lay. 24644 Wimmen wunliche on heowen. c 1250 
Gen. $ Ex. 3051 Wimmen. .Faijer on si}te, .And bmte on 
hewe. la 1366 Chaucer Rom. Rose 1213 She was not broun 
ne dun of hewe. c 1440 Generydes 1677 How fayre of hewe 
and womanly she was. c 1560 A. Scott Poems (S. T. S.) vii. 
33 jje ladeis cleir of hew. 1600 J. Porv tr. Leo's Africa 11. 
25 Hie women, .contenting themselves only with their natu- 
rall hiew. 1777 Sherioan Sch. Scand. Portrait 104 The 
tender hue of female doubt. 1836 Hor. Smith Tin Trump. 
(1876) 78 Our mental hue depends as completely on the 
social atmosphere in which we move as our complexion 
upon the climate in which we live. 

3. Colour. 

Down to the 16th c. app. exactly synonymous with 
1 colour ' ; but it appears to have become archaic in prose 
use about i6co, for it is included hy Bullokar, Cockeram, 
etc., in their collections of 4 Hard Words', and explained as 
= ' colour '. 1 n modern use it is either a poetic and rhetorical 
synonym of ' colour or a vaguer term, including quality, 
shade, or tinge of colour, tint, and applicable to any mixture 
of colours as well as to a primary or simple colour. 

971 Blickl. Horn. 73 Seo [smercnes] is brunes heowes & 
godes stences. c 1050 Byrktfertk's Handboc in Anglia 
VIII. 322 Hyt sceal beon hwites hiwes. a 1225 A ncr. R. 150 
Grene ouer alle heowes froureS mest eien. c 1375 Sc. Leg. 
Saints, Bertholomeus 56 Sete with stanis of purpure hew. 
c 1450 ^ Holland Howlat 431 The colour of asure, ane 
heyinliche hewe. 1576 Fleming Panopt. Epist. Ded. P iij, 
With leaves and blossoms of glorious hewe. 1616 Bullokar, 



Hew, colour. 1694 Addison Poems, Virgil, The flower it 
self is of a golden hue. 1791 Mrs. Radcliffe Rom. Forest 
ii, In the east, the hues became more vivid. 1808 Scott 
Marm. vi. xiv, On the Earl's cheek the flush of rage 
Oercame the ashen hue of age. 1836 W. Irving Astoria 
I. 169 Wild flowers of every hue. 1844-57 G. Bird Urin. 
Deposits led. 5) 233 The urine is of a fine amber hue, often 
darker than in health. 1859 W. S. Coleman Woodlands 
(1866) 23 The autumnal hues of the Beech are rich and 
glowing in the extreme. 1880 Daily Xews 7 Dec 5/2 The 
hue of health wilHnstantly revisit his sunburnt cheek 

b. Chromatics. Variety of any colour, caused by 
approach to or slight admixture of another ; tint 
or quality of a particular colour. 
m 1857 WiLLMQTT Pleas. Lit. xi. 43 A phrase or an epithet 
in a book is a particular hue or shade of a picture. 1861 
Client. News IV. 187 Crimson . . and . . scarlet. The first is 
a red with a violet hue, and the second is a red with an 
orange hue. 1874 R. Tvrwhitt Sketch. Club 32 Hue 
[means] variety of colour. 1891 Helen B. Harris A pot. 
Aristides ii. 19 The green of its garden with the contrasted 
hues of the almond and the cypress. 1898 Westm. Gaz. 
19 May 3/2 Between tone and hue there is sometimes con- 
fusion ; a colour has both tones and hues. There are, for 
example, a turquoise hue of blue and a cornflower hue of 
blue . . the first having been influenced by the addition of 
green, and the second by that of white or black. . . There 
may be many hues of a colour and many tones of each hue. 

+ Hue, sb.* Also 4-5 hu, 4-6 hew, 4, 7 heu, 5 
hewe, hui(e, 6-7 huy, (6 Sc. hoy), [a. OF. hu, 
hut, huy, heu, outcry, noise, war-cry, hunting-cry, 
n. of action to huer to hoot, cry, shout, Hue v.*] 
Outcry, shouting, clamour, esp. that laised by a 
multitude in war or the chase. Obs. exc. in Hue 
and cry, q.v. 

£1330 R. Brunne Chrott. Wace (Rolls) 6089 pe Wa[l]ssche 
and Scottes wybal ber here Com en wyb gret noise & hew 
[v.r. hu]. Ibtd. 11984 pey ..tok }>er weye toward Moungu 
Wyb mykel noyse & cry & heu [v.r. hu]. 13 .. £. £. 
A /lit. P. A. 872 A hue fro heuen 1 herde boo. 1423 Rolls 
Parll. IV. 198/2 Wyth outen hewe or cry. 1565-73 Cooper 
Thesaurus, Acclamation, . . an hue or crie. 1576 1 urberv. 
Venerie 136 Why dost thou.. me pursue with cry of hounds, 
with blast of borne, with hallow, and with hue? 1603 
Drayton Bar. Wars ti. HU, Like as a Heard of over-heated 
Deere. .With Hues and Hounds recou'red cu'ry where. 1779 
Gentl. Mag. XL1X. 253 As soon as M. Lally appeared, 
a hue was set up by the whole assembly, hisses, pointing, 
threats and every abusive name. 

Hue (hi/7), v.l [OE. hiwian, f. hiw, Hue sb.l] 

1. trans. To form, fashion, figure, give an external 
appearance to ; csp. (in later use) to colonr. f In 
early use sometimes, To fashion falsely, feign, pre- 
tend. Chiefly in pa. pple. : see Hced a. 

c iooo ^Elfric Horn. I. 484 Herodes hiwode hine sylfne 
unrotne. c 1050 Supp. sElfnc's Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 178/39 
Colorare, hiwian. c 1050 Ags. Gloss. Ibid. 408/26 Fingo, ic 
hiwigc. a 1300 Cursor M. 28013 Yee leuedis.. studis hu 
your hare to heu, hu to dub and hu to pnynt. 1830 Tenny- 
son Poems 39 All that blue heaveo which hues and paves 
The other. 1839 J. E. Reade Deluge etc 4 We.. watched 
The sunset hueing the rich clouds, 
b. fig. To tinge. 

1576 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 515 My mynde being sur- 
prised with sorrow, and hewed with heavinesse. 

f 2. To depict, describe vividly. Obs. 

^1450 Holland Howlat 424 Part of the principale .. I 
sail haist me to hewe hartlit but hyre. 

1 3. intr. To take a colonr ; to become coloured. 

168a J. Collins Salt $ Fishery 51 The Liquor begins to 
hew, and is ready to kern or granulate. 

Hue, v~ Now local. Also 4 huw, 6 hew(e. 
[app. a. F. huc-r to shout as in war or the chase, 
to hoot : app. of onomatopoeic origin. The Cor- 
nish use may be an independent onomatopoeia.] 

1. intr. To shout, make an outcry ; spec, in hunting, 
and now in the Cornish sea fisheries. Cf. Huer. 

a 1250 [see Huing vbl. sb.]. 13 .. Guy Warw. (A.) 6728 
pe wisest hunt folweb fast, Huwep & gredeb wib gret blast. 
1799 Naval Chron. I. 175 By the 1st of James 1. c. 23, 
fishermen are empowered to go on the grounds of others to 
hue. 1864 Mhs. Lloyd Ladies Pole. 39 Do 'ee ' hue ' to the 
ladies for the life of 'ee. Look to that ground swell. 

2. trans. To assail, drive, or guide with shouts. 
1590 Cokaine Treat. Hunting By b, Euery Huntsman.. 

is to hew him or backe him into the Couert againe. Ibid., 
To hewe the Roe bucke in, both with voyce and home. 
1603-4 Act 1 James I, c. 23 § 1 It shall . . be lawfull .. for 
euery such Watchmen, Balcors, Huors, Condors, Directors 
and Guidors. .to enter, .any Landes. .and there to watch .. 
and to Balke, Hue, Conde, Direct and Guide the Fisher- 
men which shall be vpon the said Sea and Sea Coasts. 1676 
Hobbes Iliad (1677) 163 As when a lion, coming from the 
wood . . Is hu'd by dogs and pesants in the night. Ibid. 259 
Dogs and herds-men looking on And hueiog him. 

Hue, var. Heo, Hi pron. she, they. 

Hue, var. Hoey, society of Chinese. 

1882 De Winot Equator 29 Members of a 'Hue*, or 
Chinese secret society. 

Hue and cry, sb. Also 6-7 hu;e)-on-cry, 7 
huoncry, 8 hewing cry. (Often hyphened.) 
[Anglo-Norman hu e cri, the two words Hue sb: 2 - 
and Cut sb., comhined in a legal phrase, which 
was sometimes even treated as one word, 

(There is some ground to think that hue as distinct from 
cry originally meant inarticulate sound, including that of 
a horn or trumpet as well as of the voice : cf. quot. 1769 
in 2, and Du Cange s.v. Huesium; also Horn i is g.)] 

1. Law. Ontcry calling for the pnrsuit of a felon, 
raised by the party aggrieved, by a constable, etc. 

[129a Year-bk. 20-21 Edw. I (Rolls) 339 Les presenters de 



HUE AND CRY. 

la vylc de Hulk aveyt concele Hue cry e sanck espandu. 
1292 Britton I. vi. § 4 Ou horn me serra trove* occys. .tie beu 
ne cri ne avera leve\] 1502 Arnolhe Chron. (181 1) 90 Ony 
persone . . that wyll riot belpe constable, sergeauntis and 
otber officers, .when hue and crye is made. 1535 in Strype 
Eccl. Mem. (1721) 111. xxvii. 213 For keeping the statutes 
of hue and cry. c 1575 Balfour's Prac ticks (1754) 51a The 
finder sail raise tbe hoy and cry. 1589 Pafpe 10. Hatchet 
(1844) 29 Martin, wee are now following after thee with hue 
and crie, and are bard at thy heeles. 1598 Sylvester Du 
Bart as 11. i. 11. Imposture 345 He flies, And still looks back 
for fear of Hu-on-cries. 1609 Skene tr. Sc. Acts Male. II, 
c. 15 § 1 [To bej followed, with huy and cry. 1668 Lond. 
Gas. No. 324/3 That Huy and Cry be immediately raised 
and pursued with diligence, a 1680 Butler Kern. (1759) 1 1. 
454 He.. flies^ beyond Persuit of Huon-cries. 178a Cowper 
Gilpin 236 Six gentlemen upon the road.. They raised the 
hue and cry: — 'Stop thief! stop thief! — a highwayman !* 
1838 Dickens O. Twist x, But the old gentleman was not the 
only person who raised the hue-and-cry. 

b. A proclamation for the capture of a criminal 
or the finding of stolen goods. 

1601 Nottingham Rec. IV. 256 Searchinge for suspected 
persons vpon huy and crye. 1657 W. Morice Coetta quasi 
KoiHj Def. xxi. 180 If a hue and cry should issue for such 
persons as carry the marks of Diotrephes. 1685 Col. Rec. 
Pennsylv. 1. 147 Wm. Haigue Request y* Secretry that a 
hue and Cry from East Jersie.. might have some force and 
authority to pass this Province. the Secretary Indorsed it 
and Sealed it with y* Seal of y° Province, 17*0 in Rutland 
Gloss. (E. D. S.) s.v. Hewing cry, For a hewing cry, rzd. 
1834 M edwin Angler in Wales 1. 151 No Hue-and-Cry was 
published, no means taken for my re-apprehension. 

C. An official gazette in which particulars about 
offences committed, offenders 'wanted', etc. are 
published for the information of the authorities. 

In the English Police Gazette the phrase ceased to form 
part of the title on March 30, 1839, out it is still (1898) so 
used in that of the Royal Irish Constabulary. 

1825 J. Wilson Nod. Antbr. Wks. 1855 I. 279 Men liter- 
ally without a name, except it be recorded in the Hue-and- 
Cry. 1838 Dickens O. Twist xv, Deeply absorbed in the 
interesting pages of the Hue-and-Cry. 1898 (title) The 
Police Gazette, or Hue-and-Cry. Published (by Authority) 
for Ireland on every Tuesday and Friday. 

2. The pursuit of a felon with such outcry. 

1648 Mayne Amorous War 1. i, A Hue and Crye of fourty 
thousand. 172a De Foe Moll Flanders (1840) 326 The hue 
and cry was stopped, and the high constable went back 
again. 1769 Blackstone Comm. IV. xxi. (1809) 293 An hue 
. .and cry, kutesium et clamor ; is the old common law pro- 
cess of pursuing, with horn and with voice, all felons. 

3. generally. A clamour or shout of pnrsutt or 
assault ; a cry of alarm or opposition ; outcry. 

1584 Powel Lloyd's Cambria 152 Set vpon them with 
great hew and crie. 11619 Fotherbv Atkeom. 1. x. § 4 
(1622) 105 Whom the Heathens haue pursued with such an 
Hue-and-Crie for most damnable Atheists. 1607 Collier 
Ess. Mor. Subj. 11. 133 Prosecuted by Apparitions, and 
pursued by Hue and Crys from the other World. 1846 
Ruskin Mod. Paint. 1. 1. 1. i. (1848) 3 note, The public took 
up the hue and cry conscientiously enough. 1871 Smiles 
Character v. (1876) 126 When the ' Novum Organon * ap- 
peared, a hue-and-cry was raised against it. 

attrib. 1870 Emerson Soc. ff Solit. iv. 60 With his. .hue- 
and-cry style of harangue. 

Hence Hue-and-cry v., to raise the hue and cry, 
make an outcry ; to pursue with hue and cry. 

a 1734 North Exam. (1740) 233 We may hue and cry 
all over his Book, and hear no Tidings of them. 1830 Genii. 
Mag. Nov. 432/1 The Hedge Hog,hue-and-cried, like a felon. 

Hued (hh7d), ppl. a. Forms: 1 (se)hlwod, 
2-3 ihewed, 4-7 hewed, (5 huet), 7- hued. [f. 
Hue v. or sb. + -ed.] Having a hue, coloured, 
t In early use in a wider sense : Figured, formed, 
fashioned in outward appearance, including but 
not confined to colour ; also sometimes, Falsely 
fashioned, feigned, simulated, apparent. 

£ ioooyELFRic Horn. 11. 240 Swa mice] is betwux baere 
Sehiwodan anlicnysse and 5am soSan Singe, e 1175 Lamb. 
Horn. 25 He. .biSal swa is an eppel iheoweo", he bio wi'3-uten 
feire and frakel wi5-innen. la 1366 Chaucer Rom. Rose 
213 So grene as ony leek, So yvel hewed was hir colour. 
c 1400 Dcstr. Troy 3899 Here huet on his hede as haspis of 
silke. c 1425 Wyntoun Cron. vii. v. 192 (Jam.) Chanownys 
quhyt, For swa hewyd is thare habyt. 1508 Dunbar Fly ting 
w. Kcnnedie 171 Skin, hewd lyk ane saffrone bag. 1615 
Markham Eng. Housew. (1660) 113 Malmseys be full Wines, 
pleasant, well hewed and fine. 1877 L. Morkis Epic Hades 
11. 228 Till all tbe sordid Earth Was hued like heaven. 
1890 Spectator 15 Mar., What richly hued birds. 

Hued, obs. f. hewed, pa. pple. of Hew. Hue- 
holl: see Hickwall. Huel: see Whale, Wheal. 
Hueld, obs. pa. t of Hold v. 

Hueless (hhrles), a. [f. Hue sb.* + -less.] 

f 1. (In OE. and ME.) Formless, shapeless. 

a 1 100 Ags. Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 318/24 Defonnis, hiw- 
leas. a 1200 Ibid. 538/1 Deformis, heowleas. 

2. Colourless, pallid. 

c rooo Sax. Leechd. II. 242 Hu hiwleasehie beoS. c 1380 
Sir Ferumb. 923 01yuer..pat hewles was of semhlant; for 
he bar many a wounde. 1601 R. Johnson Kingd. $ 
Commw. (1603) 65 The Empire resembled a bloodlesse, yea 
a huelesse bodie. 1817 Coleridge Sibyll. Leaves Poems 
1828 II. 325 Tbin and hueless as a ghost. 

Hence Huelessness, absence of colour. 

1861 W. Barnes in Macm. Mag. June 130/2 Huelessness, 
which is called black. 

Huelp, obs. pa. t. of Help v. 

Huer (hi«*3i). Now local * V- HuE v - 2 + " ER 1 : 
cf. F. hueur.] 

fl. Hunting. One who is employed to rouse 
or drive deer with noise and shouting. Obs. 
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iS3° Palsgr. 231/1 Hewar that fetteth the wyndeles!>e in 
huntyng, hveur. 1674 N. Cox Gentl. Recreat. (1677) 125 
Hewers set round the Coverts to make a noise on every side. 

2. Fishing. One who directs seine-6shing from 
high ground by the sea. Chiefly used in the 
Cornish pilchard fishery. Cf. Balker-. 

x6ba Carew Cornwall 32 b, They, .are directed in their 
worke, by a Balker or Huer, who standeth on the Cliff-side, 
and from thence discerneth the.. course of the pilchard. 
1603 [see Hub v? 2]. 1616 Sir R. Boyle Diary in Lis- 
more Papers (1886) I. 135 Agreed with yong davies . . to 
be our hewer there the next seazon . . if Cod bless me wt* 
a plenlefull ffyshing be is to be further considered. 1774 
Golds m. Nat Hist. (1862) II. in. ii. 313 Men.. called 
Alters, who, with brooms in their hands, gave signals where 
the nets were to be extended. 1864 Mrs. Lloyd Lotties 
Pole 7 Watching the movements of the ' Huer ' who was 
signalling, with green branches in bis hands, to the off 
shore fleet of boats. 1883 Times 18 May 7 Another relic 
..14.. an ancient horn blowu by the 'huers' when the pil- 
chards were first sighted. 

Huer, obs. f. Where. Huerds : see Hurds. 
Huere, var. Her pron. Obs., their. Huer- 
myde, var. Wheremid Obs. , wherewith. Huer- 
oppe, var. Where up Obs. Huet, obs. f. What. 
Huf\e, Huft^e : see Hoof, Hove. 

Huff (h*>i)i v - [Hitffvh. and sb. appear late in 
the 16th c. ; the vb. being somewhat Ihe earlier. 
The formation was evidently imitative of the sound 
of a blast of air through an orifice : cf. the earlier 
use of Huff int., and the parallel puff. 

In Preston's Cambyses (*i57o\ Huffy Ruff, and Snuff 
are the names of three ruffians ; connected possibly wiih 
sense 4 of the vb., 3, 4 of the sb. See also Huff-snuff. 
Hupf-nosed appears to be an early derivative.] 

f 1. intr. To blow, puff. Obs. exc. dial. 

1583 Stanyhurst sEneis in. (ArtO 86 Too se in what 
quarter yt huffeth : How stands thee wind blast., he 
marcketh. 159a Wyrley Armorie, Ld. Chandos 83 So 
jEolus huffs, so billowes big arise. 1624 Miodleton Game 
at Chess iv. ii, My conscience is becalra*d rather. I'm 
sure there is a whirlwind huffs in mine, sir. 1706 Df. Foe 
Jure Div. 1. 9 His stormy Godship [jfeolus] Huffs about 
the Skies With Two and Thirty pointed Deities. 1881 
Isle 0/ Wight Gloss.) Hough t to breathe hard. ' Gwine up- 
hill makes me huff.* 

1 2. trans. To blow ; esp. lo blow or puff up ; to 
inflate, canse to swell ; to raise or erect by inflating 
or the like. Also fig. Obs. Cf. Huff-cap. 

1601 Holland Pliny I. 39 The said winde within the 
earth, able to huffe vp the ground. 1613 Sylvester Elegie 
Sir M. D. Hill 138 Lest I, Too-puU with knowledge, 
should be huft too-hie. 1649 G. Daniel Trinarch., Hen. 
V f ccxcviii, Barmye Brains huffs vp the rotten Paisi Made 
apt to mould. 1670 Covel Diary (Hakluyt Soc.) 256 
A sheet of fire, which., buft my bat and vest like a mighty 
gust of wind. 1677 Gilpin Demonol. (1867) 77 Huffing them 
up with a confidence that they are above the temptation. 
1718 Bp. Hutchinson Witchcraft 9 They can huff up tbeir 
Bellies, that they may seem much swell'd. 17x9 D'Urfey 
Pills V. 269, I Will that Butchers Huff their Meat. 

1 3. intr. To swell, swell up. Obs. exc. dial. 
1656 W. D. Gate Lang. Unl. xxiri. § 283 A wart, a wen. . 

a bunch huffing up. 1670-98 Lassels Voy. Italy II. 117 A 
world of shirt huffing about his wrist, a 1680 Butler Rem. 
(1759) I. 168 They huff and swell, Like Pilferers full of what 
they steal. 1693 Sir T. P. Blount Nat. Hist. 79 Cochinele . . 
being held . . in the Flame of a Candle . . huffs and swells. 
1868 Atkinson Cleveland Gloss., Huff t to become swollen 
and puffy, as the flesh where a blow has been received, 
fb. To effervesce. Obs. 
1707 Sloank Jamaica I. p. xxviii, Syder^Beer, and Ale 
do not keep well here ; they huff and fly in this strange 
climate. 

f 4. intr. To puff or swell with pride or arro- 
gance; to speak arrogantly or insolently; to 
storm, bluster, ' lalk big'; to 'bluff 1 . Also to huff 
it. To huff and ding-, see Ding v. 5. Obs. 

1591 Horsey Trav. (Hakluyt Soc.) 238 The burger- 
meister . . hufft therat, saienge they would pass with 
their shippinge in spight of the Quen of Englands power. 
1598 Florio, Scorrubbiare, to chafe.. to huffe and snuffe. 
1677 Govt. Venice 300 After they had baul'd and huffed 
a good while one against another, they fell at length to 
Cuffs. 1678 R. L'Estrance Seneca's Mor. (1702) 257 A 
Man may. .Huff it out, and yet be rotten at Heart. 168a 
Bunyan Holy War 109 He refused, and huffed as well 
as he could, but in heart he was afraid. 1719 D'Ukfey 
Pills (1872) VI. 249 The Pedlar began to huff. And said 
his Measure was good, a 1734 North Exam. 11. iv. (1740) 
264 He., walked about well-dressed, huffing and swaggering. 

o. intr. To swell with anger or irritation ; to 
get out of temper, take offence. Also fto huff it. 

1598 B. Jonson Ev. Man in Hum. 1. ii, And still you 
huffe it, with a kind of carriage As void of wit, as of 
humanitie. x6n Coryafs Crudities Panegyr. Verses, For 
whicb let not pur carping Criticks huff. 1678 Rymkr 
Tragedies 12 Did ever man huff with such a parenthesis ? 
a 1703 Burkitt On N T, Acts viii. 31 Some would have 
huffed at it as a rude affront. 1840 Marry at Olla Pod?'. 
(Rtldg.) 323 The.. woman has huffed, and won't trust me. 

6. trans. To hector, bully; to scold, chide, 
storm at. (Cf. mod. colloq. * to blow up \) 

1674 S. Vincent Yng. Gallant's Acad. 79 If he cannot 
have as mucb as he demands, presently huffs the good- 
natured man his Father. 1741 Richardson Pamela 1. 144 
And she has huffed poor Mr. Williams all to-pieces for 
pleading forme, a 1784 Mrs. Piozzi in Boswell Johnson 
(1848) 160/2 note, I asked him, if he ever huffed his wife 
about his dinner? 182a W. Irving Braceb. Hall (1845) 
60 Quarrelling with his bread and butter and huffing the 
waiter. 1862 Mrs. Sewbll Patience Hart xxii. 151 It 
seemed no use to huff him ; he only got the bolder. 
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b. To drive to, into, off, do out of, etc. by huff- 
ing or hectoring. 

1681 in Select.fr. Harl. Misc. (1793) 461 They can huff 
and over- awe him to things most opposite to his judgment. 
1685 H. More Paralip. Prophet. 370 As for that gross 
Arianisin .. it was hufft off the Stage betimes. 1692 Sir 
T. P. Blount Ess. 150 No man cares to be Huff'd and 
Hector'd out of it. 1709 Mrs. Manley Seer. Mem. (1736) 
IV. 215 If. .Caesar [was lobe] huffed into Compliance ! 

c. To treat with arrogance or contempt. 

1676 D'Urfey Mad. Fickle v. ii, You shall be hufft and 
cufft, and flip'd and kick'd, Sirra, if you talk of private 
Rooms. 1786 Burns Twa Dogs 88 How huff'd, and cuff'd, 
and disrespeckit ! 1859 J. C. Fairbairn Hymns 4- Poems 
92 Alcmena's son advanced, the beast in scorn Huffed tbe 
uplifted club and brandished spear. 1882 Spurgeon Serm. 
XXVIII. 123 Pilate had huffed it off with the pert question 
[etc]. 

7. To offend the dignily of, as by discourtesy 
or want of attention ; to cause to take offence, 
put into a huff. Chiefly in passive. 

1814 Mad. D'Arblay Wanderer III. 190 Which huffed 
me a little, I own. 1825 Brockett, Huff, to offend. ' She's 
easily huffed.' 1858 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. iv. x. I. 495 
Serene Highness of Heidelberg was much huffed ; Kai»er 
dreadfully so. 1864 Mary Eyre Lady's Walks S. France 
xvii. (1865) 193 She felt huffed at my supposing anything 
so vulgar. 1887 Times 31 Aug. 5/1 The Prince contrived 
to huff M. Stambouloff in his second interview with him. 

8. Draughts. To remove (an opponent's man) from 
the board as a forfeit for deliberately or neglect- 
fully failing to take with it a piece that is en prise. 
The removal was (and is still sometimes) marked 
by blowing on the piece. • (Called in Sc. to blaw 
or bloiv, in Ger. blasen, F. sottffler une dame.) 

R. Holme uses 1 huff * for the taking of the men at draughts 
in the ordinary progress of the game ; Halliwell has also 

* In Chess, to remove a conquered man from the board*. 
Evidence for these uses has not been found, but Du. blasen 

* to blow ' is used in chess, draughts and backgammon. 
x688 R. Holme Armoury m. 264/2 If a Man [at Draughts] 

may leap over his Adversaries Man's Head to a Void 
square, that Man is Huffed, that is he is taken up as a 
slain Man. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey) s.v., At. .Draughts 
to Huff is to take up and blow off a Man, that the Adver- 
sary by oversight let slip from takiDg another. 1812 
Sporting Mag. XXXIX. 74 you may decline huffing an 
adversary's piece. 1857 Chambers Inform. People II. 
710/2 If a player omit to take a man when it is in his 
power to do so. his adversary can huff or blow him — that 
is, either take the man, or insist upon his own being taken. 

9. slang. (See quot.) 

1832 Examiner 845/1 Johnson huffed, as it is called, the 
murdered man ; that is, threw his arms over his victim's 
shoulders, and took the money from his pockets.. Jobnson 
buffed and Fare robbed the deceased. 

1 10. To scare away by calling huff I [Huff int.'] 

1621 Ainsworth Annoi. Gen. (1639) 58 The fowles came 
downe upon the carkeises: and Abraham huffed them 
away. 1650 Trapp Comm. Gen. xv. 10 The fowls that 
came down upon ihem . . Abrams huffing of them away. 

Hence Huffed ppl. a. 

1591 Sylvester Du Bartas 1. ii. 949 Thy huff'd, puff'd, 
painted, curl'd, purl'd, wanton Pride. 1871 Daily News 
21 Sept., Tbe Generals who blunder.. should be scored off 
and placed aside, like the huffed pieces of the drafthoard. 

Huff (ht?f), sb. [See Huff v.] 
1 1. A puff of wind ; a slight blast. Obs. 
1600 Maides Metam. i\. in Bullen O. PI. I. 126 This takes 
fier like touch powder, and goes off with a huffe. 1668 
H^More Div. Dial. v. xxix. (1713) 496 An Huff of Phancy, 
which ignorant giddy Men may call the Spirit. 1725 
Bradley Fatn. Diet. s. v. Pigeon, Tbe little huff of wind 
thrown in from the Powter [pigeon] gives them heat and 
mirtb. 

fig. 1679 Dryden Troilus Pref., If they be in a calm, 
'tis in vain for him to he in a huff. 

2. A gust or sudden swell ganger or arrogance. 

1599 Sandys Europae Spec. (1632) 47 Some of tbe ministers 
of Spaine in the huffe of their pride have not beene able to 
hold in. a 1716 South Serm. (1737) VII. xii. (R.), An anger 
that is but as the spleen of a wasp, a short phester and 
huff of passion. 1858 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. vi. ii. II. is 
Early in the Spring, a difficult huff of quarrel ..had fallea- 
out with his neighbour of Saxony. 

b. A fit of petulance or offended dignity caused 
by an affront, real or supposed ; esp. in phr. in a 
huff, to take huff. 

(i he quots. before 1757 are doubtful and may belong to 
prec. : this sense is not in J.) 

[1684 Roxb. Ball. (1886) VI. 171 Jockey be wondred at 
Moggie's strange huff ; liut Moggy was jealous, and that 
was enough. 1694 De la Pryme Diary (Surtees) 45 Upon 
which, in a great huff, he left the college.J 1757 Washing- 
ton Lett. Writ. 1889 1. 426 Every petty person must.. be 
caressed or otherwise takes huff, thinks his merit and wisdom 
slighted. 1778 Miss Burney Evelina xxiv, She went out 
of the room quite in a huff 1836 T. Hook G. Gumey I. 4 
Sir Charles having taken huff at my not being named after 
him. 1855 Browning Fra Lippo 338 You'll not mistake an 
idle word Spoke in a huff by a poor monk. 1869 C. Gibbon 
R. Gray xxxi, I wish . . I hadna been sae ready to take the 
huff at him on Saturday. 

t C. (?) A hectoring, a bullying. Obs. 

1773 N. Frowde Life etc. 13 Many a sour Look from my 
Uncle, and many a Huff and Blow from his Wife. 

1 3. Inflated opinion of oneself, and its display ; 
arrogance, bluster, bounce, brag. Obs. 

161 1 Cotgr., Palmer les cheveux des orgucillcnx, to quell 
or abate, the huffe of the prowd. 1658 T. Harrington 
Prerog. Pop. Govt. (1700) 231 Away with., this huff of 
Wisdom maintain'd by making faces. 1604 R. L'Estrange 
Fables cxviii. (1714) 135 A Spaniard was Wonderfully upon 
the Huff about his Extraction. 1697 Creech Maniliut 
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u. 73 The School's simplicity, the Court's Address, The 
Sooldier's Huff. 

+4. One puffed up with conceit of his own import- 
ance, valour, etc. ; one who blnsters or swaggers ; 
a hector, a bnlly. Obs. 

1667 South Seme. (1823) I. 374 A company of lewd, 
shallow brain'd huffs. 1674 S. Vincent Yng. Gallant's 
Acad.at No man is Valianter than our Huff in civil Company, 
and where he thinks no danger may come of it. 1678 Advice 
to Soldier in Harl. Misc. I. 479 To receive the laws of 
honour from the hectors and huffs of the town. 1700 T, 
Brown tr. Fresny's Amusem. Ser. <y Corn. 130 Every Silly 
Huff [is call'd] a Captain. '1713 Darkrll Gentlem. In- 
structed Suppl. to 1st Pt. viii. § 6. 91 This young Huff 
commanded a Sergeant to pay him Respect. 

f5. A puffing up or artificial raising. Obs. 

1630 R. Johnson's Kingd. 4- C. 51 A better purchase than 
the Italian huffe of the shoulder [cf. huff-shoulders in 9]. 

6. local. (See quots.) 

1787 Grose Prov. Gloss.* Huff* light paste enclosing fruit 
or meat whilst stewing, so called from its huffing or puffing 
up in the operation. Generally made with yeast. Glouc. 1890 
Gloucester Gloss.* Huff* light pastry, or pie crust. 

7. Draughts. An act of ' huffing ' : see prec. 8. 
1870 Haroy & Ware Mod. Hoyle* Draughts no The act 

of * fluffing' is not reckoned as a move ; a *miff and a move ' 
go together. Ibid. % It is called 'standing the huff' when 
a player instead of taking the man which is en Prise* makes 
some other move. 1893 Northumb. Gloss, s. v., A huff is 
still accompanied by a blow on the piece. 

8. = Huff-capB. 1. dial. 

1790 Grose Provinc. Gloss, (ed. 2), Huff* in Wiltshire it 
signifies strong heer. 1866 R. B. Mansfield School Life 
Winchester Coll. 180 (Farmer) Washed down by lihations 
of huff. 1891 Wrench Winchester Word-bk.* Huff* tbe 
strong heer brewed in College. 

9. Comb, f huff-cod, a kind of pea, ?one with 
a swollen pod ; f huff-gale, a strong wind ; 
f huff-shoulders, elevated shoulders (cf. 5) ; so 
f huff-shouldered adj., having such shoulders. 

c 1680 Enquiries 2/2 The Rose Pea, tbe Horn Pea, large 
*Huffcods. 1583 Stanyhurst ASneis iy. (Arb.) 110 Too 
stay for a better passadge, for a prosperus *hufgale. 1650 
Bulwer Anthropomet. xvi. 162 In the Island Tapohrana, 
High *huff-shouIders are in fashion. 1590 [TarltonI News 
Purgat. (1844) 119 *Huffe shouldred and of a wrinckled 
visage. 1598 Hakluvt Voy. 1. 21 Rough and huf-shouldred. 

t Huff, a. rare. [perh. for huft* huffed f. Huff 
v!\ Offended, out of temper ; huffed. 

1714 C. Johnson Country Lasses v. i, This little huff-bluff 
Hector will let no body lie with your family but bimself. 
1727-38 Gay Fables 11. 1. 87 Reynard grew huff. Says he, 
This sneer From you 1 little thought to hear. 

+ Huff, int. Obs. [Of same origin as Huff v.] 

1. A sound to scare away birds, etc. : = shoo I 
i486 Bk. St. Albans Dj b, Cry huff, huff, huff, and make 

the fowle to spryng. 

2. An exclamation attributed to a swaggerer or 
bully, esp. when inlroduced on the stage. 

c 1485 Digby Myst. (1882) in. 491 Her xal entyr a galavnt 
busseyyng: Hof hof hof, a frysch new galavnt I £1530 
Hickscomer\n Hazl. Dodsley I. 188 Huff, huff, huff! who 
sent after me? I am Imagination, full of jollity. 1586 
R. W. 3 Ladies Lond. 11. in Hazl. Dodsley VI. 254 Huff! 
once aloft, and if I may hit in the right vein. 

Huff, obs. form of Hove vA and 2 . 

tHuffa, int. Obs. =Hvyy int. 2. 

1519 Interl 4 Elem. B ij, Make rome syrs and let vs be 
mery With huffa galand synge tyrll on the bery. 1526 
Skelton Magnyf. 754 Hie ingrediatur Courtly Abusyon 
cantando. Huffa, huffa, taunderum, taunderum, tayne, 
huffa, huffa ! CI. Col. This was properly prated, syrs \ 
what sayda? Court. Ab. Rutty bully, ioly rutterkyn, 
heyda ! 1610 Histrio-m. 11. in Simpson Sch. Shahs. II. 32 
Huffa, huffa, who calls for me 7 I play the Prodigall child 
in jollytie. 

Huff-cap (htf*f|kaep), a. and sb. Obs. or arch. 
[f. Huff v. + Cap sb., i.e. ' that huffs or raises the 
cap 

A. adj. 1. Of liquor : That goes to the head, 
heady, strong. Obs. exc. Hist. 

1599 Nashe Lenten Stuffe 74 The huffe-cappest drink in 
that house you shal be sure of alwayes. 1630 J. Taylor 
(Water P.) Sa tyre Wks. ir. 261/2 Sale of bufcap liquor. 163s 
— Parr in Harl Misc. (Malh.) IV. 212 At the alehouse, 
huff-cap ale to taste. 

2. Blustering, swaggering, arch. 

1597 Bp. Hall Sat. 1. in, Graced with huff-cap terms and 
thundring threats. 1937 Ozell Ral>elais 1. liv, No huff, 
cap Squire, or Brother of the Blade. 1889 Swinburne 
Study B. Jonson* A huffcap hero as ever mouthed and 
strutted out his hour on the stage. 

B. sb. 1. Strong and heady ale ; also, a com- 
posite drink made from it, Obs. exc. Hist. 

1577 Harrison England n. xviii. (1877) 2 9S There is 
such headie ale and beere in most of them, as for the mighti- 
nesse thereof, among such as seeke it out, is commonlie 
called huffecap, the mad dog, father whoresonne, angels 
food, dragons milke. 1594 Greene & Lodge Looking 
Glasse G. s Wks. (Rtldg.) 127/2 [The] ale is strong ale, 'tis 
huffcap. 1630 T. Westcote Vinv Devonshire v. x. (1845) 393 
This [the nappiest ale that can he drunk] being made into 
a huff-cap is held to be meat, drink, and cloth for warmth. 
1884 Black Jud, Shahs, xxi* The rascal *brewers .. put all 
manner of abominations into their huff-cap. 

1 2. A swaggering or hectoring blade ; a swash- 
buckler. Obs. 

1600 Dekker Gentle Craft Wks. 1873 1. 70, 1 am with 
child till I behold this huffecap.. when we come in presence 
His madnesse will be dasht cleane out of countenance. 1687 
M. Clifford Notes Dryden ii. 7 Was not this Huff-cap 
once the Indian Emperour, and at another time did not he 
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call himself Alaximine? 1706 Farquhar Recruit. Officer 
v. v, Vou have made a fine speech, good Captain Huff-cap ! 

t Huffer . Obs. [f. Huff v. + -er I J A boast- 
ful, swaggering, hectoring person. 

1664 Butler Hud. 11. iii. 1034 To be expos'd, i' th' end, 
to suffer By such a braggadocio huffer. 1664 Cotton 
Poet. Wks. (1765) 9 Because he knew them Huffers. 1694 
Strype Cranmer 111. xx.wi. 453 He was no Huffer nor Con- 
tender, but of an exceeding peaceable and amicable Spirit. 
<*X797 Mason Ode to Pinchback (R.), No longer, England, 
shalt thou dread Such Presbyterian huffers. 1808 E. S. 
Barrett Miss-led General \\% When our generals play the 
..cowards, as the greatest huffers among them will do at 
times. 

fb. A quadruped: ? a kind of skunk. Obs. 

1720 Wood's Voy. 96 A little creature with a hushy tail, 
whicn we called a Huffer, because when he sets sight on you ] 
he stands vapouring and patting with his fore feet upon the 
ground. n , j 

Huffily (htrfili), adv. [f. Huffy a. + -ly2J 
In a huffy or petulant manner ; huffingly. 

1861 G. M rreoith E. Harrington I. xiii. 240 The landlady I 
turned from him huffily. 1880 Mrs. Parr Adam <$• Eve x. 
140, 'I shan't forget Mr. Adam's opinion of me for one 
while ', said Eve, huffily. 

Huffiness (hzrfines). [f. as prec. -t- -ness.] 
The quality of being huffy: fa. Boastfulness, blus- 
tering, arrogance, b. Readiness to take offence 
or show oneself offended. 

1678 H. More in GlanvilTs Sadducismus (1727) 463 Their 
understandings being but creatural huffiness of mind. 1695 
J. Sage Cyprianic Age (1847) 1 1. 76 A reconciliation between 
..huffyness and humility. 1858 Lytton What will he dof 
iv. xi, That degree of polite culture which gives dignity and 
cures huffiness. 1883 Ld. R. Gower My Remin. II. xxvii. 
230 He is an amiahle youth, but has some..brusquerie of 
manner and huffiness. 

Huffing (h»-firj), vbl. sb. [f. Huff v. + -ikgI.] 
The action of the verb Huff. 

1 1. Inflating with wind ; swelling. Obs. 

1583 Stanyhurst ASneis hi. (Arb.) 85 And winds vaunce 
fully thy sayls with prosperus huffing. 1608 Heywood Rape 
Lucr. Wks. 1874 V. 200 The seas have left their rowling, 
The waves their huffing, the wind^ their puffing. 

2. Blustering, hectoring, bullying. 

1600 Dekker Fortunatns Wks. 1873 1. 124 He scornd all 
Famagosta when he was in his huffing. 167a Wycherley 
Love in Wood 11. i, Coyness in a woman is as little sign of | 
true modesty as huffing in a man is of true courage. 1729 
Gay Polly 1. xii, When kings hy their huffing Have blown 
up a squabble. 1828 Miss Mitford Village Ser. ill. (1863) 
468 All his huffings and cuffings from master and mistress. 

3. Draughts. See Huff v. 8. 

1865 Dickens Mitt. Fr. 1. iv, The huffing of Miss Bella 
and the loss of three of her men at a swoop. 

Hirffixig, ///. a. [f. Huff v. + -ing 2 .] That 
hnffs : in various senses of the vb. 

fl. Blowing; puffing; inflating; swelling. Obs. 

1591 Sylvester Du Bartas 1. v. 109 Th' Ork, Whirl-poole 
Whale or huffing Physeter. 1614-15 — Panaretus 708 1 f the 
puffing gales Into the Deep transport her huffing sails. 1630 
Bulwer Anthropomet. Pref., High huffing-ShouIders here 
the Gallants weare. 1670 Lassels Voy. Italy I.96 Vertigals 
of whale-bone . . bear out her coats in such a huffing manner, 
that she appears to be as broad as long, a 1687 Cotton 
Winter iii, idol's huffing brood. 183s I. Taylor Spir. 
Despot, vi. 280 The huffing gusts of the coming tempest. 

2. Puffed up, conceited, boastful ; blustering, 
swaggering, hectoring, bullying. 

160a How Man may Chuse gd. Wife iv. iii, A huffing 
wench, .whose ruffling silks Make, with their motion, music 
unto love. 1609 Holland A mm. Marcell. xiv. x. 22 The 
huffing puffes of stoutness and pride. 1735 Pope Donne 
Sat. iv. 201 Huffing, braggart, puff'd Nobility. 1831 
Blackw. Mag. XXIX. 516 1 he.. huffing, hectoring, basket- 
hilted adventurer. 1866 Whipple Char. % Charac. Men 
186 The bluff, huffing, swearing imperiousness of Thurlow. 

Hvrffingly, adv. [f, prec. + -ly 2 .] In a huffing 
manner : a. Arrogantly, b. In an offended way, 
petulantly. 

i6u Cotgr., Guinguois* de guinguois* huffingly* swagger* 
ingly, aswash. 1693 Apol. Clergy Scot. 54 He would treat 
us very huffingly. 1851 1. Taylor Wesley (1852) 30 When 
we deal with occult folk.. huffingly and disrespectfully. | 
1864 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. xvi. vi. I V. 323 Leave was at once j 
granted him, almost huffingly. 

Huffish (htrfij), a. [f. Huff sb. + -ISH.] 
a. Arrogant, insolent, b. Petulant. 

"755 Johnson, Huffish* arrogant, insolent, hectoring. 1796 
1 Mrs. Mary Robinson Angelina II. 61 If any body has ! 
a right to be huffish, 't is I. 1848 Dickens Dombey 430 To 
return., a huffish answer. 1885 Punch 13 June, It's no 
use to turn huffish or moody. 

Hence HirffisMy adv.> Huffiskness. 

1755 Johnson, Huffishly* with arrogant petulance; with 
bullying bluster. Huffshness* petulance ; arrogance ; noisy i 
bluster. 1825 Moore Mem. 26 Oct. (1853) IV. 329 ' Is she ; 
indeed?' answered Piozii huffishly, 'then pray tell her j 
I I can be as indifferent as she', and walked away. 1841 
Tail's Mag. VIII. 275 The heady huffishness and shifting 
desperation of foiled ecclesiastics. 

Huffle JivCY), v. Obs. exc. dial. [dim. and 
freq. of Huff v. : see -le.] 

1. trans. To blow ; to fan (a fire) ; to inflate. 

1583 Stanyhurst sEneis i. (Arb.) 39 Whereby hee .. with 
gyfts might carrye the Princesse Too braynesick loouefits, 
to her boans fire smouldered huffiing. 1657 R. Licon 
Barbadoes (1673) 39 Jerkin Beef, which is huffed, and 
slashed through, hung up and dryed in the Sun. 
f b. To raise in relief, emboss. Obs. 

1638 Patent No. n8. 17 July, Ymbroidering or hufiing of 
I guilded leather . . fitt for hangings. 
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f2. trans. To pnff up, inflate, or elevate with 
pride, b. intr. To puff, bluster. Obs. 

a 165a Brome Damoisetle in. ii. Wks. 1873 I. 426 Let not 
your fine French Frippery . . Huffle you up to Sovereignty. 
1673 Dk. Lauderdale in L. Papers (Camden) HI. xii. 14 
Another who is about you who yow know hath long huffled 
at me. Ibid. 17 But now he is huffled up that he must 
appeare a considerable man. 

Hence Hu'ffling vbl. sb. and a. t blowing, 
blustering, swelling. 

1583 Stanyhurst s&neis 1. (Arb.) 19 Auctoritye . . Too 
swage seas surging, or raise by blusterus huffling. Ibid. 111. 
93 Scaped from rough tempestuus huffling. a 1657 Love- 
lace Poems (1864) 225 When to our huffling Henry there 
coniplain'd A grieved earl. 1689 Stale Europe in Harl. 
Misc. I. 200 Her huffling and prosperous condition may be 
rendered languishing enough. 1847 C. A. Johns Forest 
frees Gt. Brit. 1 . 357 The huffling winds which we often 
experience in summer. 

t Huffier (JitrflM). Obs. [Origin obscure: cf. 
Hoveller.] (See quots.) 

ij7«3 J. Lewis Hist. Thanet 23 Huffier* one that carrys 
off fresh provisions, and refreshments to Ships. 1808 
Athensfum III. 115 Until very lately the hufflers, or pilots 
of Heligoland were under no sort of subordination. 

tHuf-muff. Obs. [f.HuFFtf. + MuFF.] ?A 
braggart, a blusterer. Also atlrib. 

1600 Watson Decacordon \x. v. (1602) 307 Austrian . . 
Netherlandian, and such like Germaine bred huff muff 
forces. Ibid. ix. viii. 328 Maugre all tbe Iesuites Spaniards 
and huff muffes in the world. 

t Hu*ff-no:sed. Obs. rare. [app. f. Huff int., 
v.y or sb, + Nose.] ? That turns up the nose ; 
scornful. 

la 1550 Becon Nosegay Wks. (1560-3) r. 103 The proude 
Pbarises the galaunt By shops, the huffe nosed priestes, 

f Hivff-puff, a. nonce-wd. [f. Huff + Puff.] 
Moved with every puff of wind. 

1583 Stanyhurst AVneis iy. (Arh.) 115 A wind fane 
changahil huf puffe Always is a woomman. 

t Hu*ff-pufft, a. Obs. Inflated, puffed up. 

1608 Sylvester Dn Bartas 11. iv. v. Bartas 12 Huff-puft 
Ambition, Tinder-box of War. 1618 Bamevelt's Apol. B ij b, 
A matter of import no doubt, Which huff-puft lungs thus 
belches out. c 1620 Z. Boyd Zioifs Flowers (1855) 8e Huff- 
puft some are thus in their proud amhition. 

t Huff-snuff, sb. {a.) Obs. [{. Huff v. + 
Snuff, in the sense * offence, resentment > ; but 
largely suggested by tbe riming of the two words, as 
in reduplicated formations : see Huff vj] 

A conceited fellow who gives himself airs and is 
quick to take offence ; a braggart, hector. 

1583 Stanyhurst AVneis etc (Arb.) 143 A loftye Thrasoni- 
cal huf snuffe: In gate al on typstau's stalcking. 1591 
Greene Disc. Coosnage (18^9) 43 Seeing such a terrible 
huffe snuffe swering witb his dagger in his hand. 1598 
Florio, Risentito,..* huffe snuffe, one that will soone take 
pepper in the nose. 1611 Cotgr. s. y. Ferri* Mangeur de 
charrettes ferries* a terrible huffsnuffe,scarre-crow, bragga- 
dochio. i6« Urquhart Rabelais 11. ii. 12 Part of the 
Heavens, which the Philosophers call via lactea* and the 
Huflfsnuffs, St. James his way. 
b. altrib. or adj. Arrogant, hectoring, vapouring. 

a 1693 Urquhart Rabelais nr. xlii. 349 The huff, snuff, 
honder-sponder, swash -buckling High Germans. 

Huffy (htf-fi), a. [f. Huff sb. + -y.] 

+ 1. \\ indy, effervescent, puffy. Obs. or dial. 

1765 Browhricg in Phil. Trans. LV\ 227 Like the air of 
beer, cyder, champaign, and other huffy liquors. 1890 
Gloucester Gloss.* Huffy* puffy, not firm. 

+ 2. fig. Airy, unsubstantial. Obs. 

1678 Cudworth Intell. Syst. 1. i. § 44. 53 The way of physio- 
logizing by matter, forms, and qualities, is a more hurfie and 
phanciful thing. 1681 H. Moke Exp. Dan. Pref. 74 This 
Spirit of Charity being an huffy blast of crude Enthusiasm. 

+ 3. Puffed up with piide, conceit, or self-esteem ; 
haughty; blustering. Obs. 

1677 Govt. Venice 259 Those . . who before the danger are 
most huffy and high, as were the Venetians. 1678 Earl 
Murray in Lauderdale Papers (Camden) III. Ixxxvii. isr 
Lord Cochrane and his brother Sr Johne talked mor huffey 
then the rest. 1691 tr. Emilianne's Frauds Rom. Monks 
107 Whether the Church of Rome has reason to he so huffy 
and proud of her Pilgrims and Hospitals. 

4. f Q" Arrogant, choleric, b. Ready to take 
'huff' or offence ; touchy, pettish. 

1680 Bunyan Life Badman (ed. Virtue) 52^ His natural 
temper was to be surly, huffy and rugged, and worse. 1693 
Apol. Clergy Scot. 35 Tbere is no necessity to appear huffy 
and out of humour. 1803 Jane Porter Thaddeus xv. 
(1831) 133 It does not become a person in your situation to 
be so huffy. 1890 Jessopp Trials Country Parson ii. 79 
He is apt to be stuck up, and she is very apt to be huffy. 

Hufll, dial, name of the Green Woodpecker: 
see Hick wall. 

tHu'fty. Obs. or dial. [Cf. next and Huff 
sb.] a. Swagger; =next B. b. (?) A swaggerer. 

i6ao Melton Astrologasler 52 (N.) Cut their meat after 
an Italian fashion, weare their hat and feather after a 
Germaine hufty. 1847-78 Halliw., Huffy* a swaggerer, 
Yorksh. 

t Hu'fty-tirfty , a. and sb. Obs. [A riming com- 
pound, f.HrjFF sb. and Tuft sb. (perh. in reference to 
tufts of feathers worn as 4 bravery ' or finery) + -y.] 
A. adj. Swaggering, bragging, 

1596 Nashe Saffron Walden L iv h, Gahriell . , came 
ruffling it out huffty tuffty in his suite of veluet. 1599 ~ 
Lenten Stuffe (1871) 32 Hufty-tufty youthful ruffling com- 
rades, wearing every one three yards of feather in his cap 
for his mistress's favour. 
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B. sb. a. Swagger, b. ' Bravery finery. 

1603 Breton Packet Mad Lett. 1. xxii, Master Wyldgoose, 
it is not your huftie tuftic can make mee afraid of your 
bigge lookes. a 1652 Brome Damoiselle m. ii, This is my 
Wife . . You have lost yours, you say : Perhaps for want Of 
Hufty-tufties {printed tusties], and of Gorgets gay. 

Hug (hr?g), v. Also 6-7 hugge. [Appears late 
in 16th c. : origin unknown. 

Not to be confounded with Hugge v. to dread, shudder, 
shrink with fear or cold. Not connected with Sw. huka, 
Da. siide paa kuk to squat. In some shades of meaning it 
approaches Ger. hegen to foster, cherish, orig. to enclose or 
encompass with a hedge ; but it is difficult to see how they 
can be conuected.] 

I. 1. trans. To clasp or squeeze tighlly in the 
arrns : usnally with affection « embrace ; but also 
said of a bear squeezing a man, dog, etc., between 
its forelegs. 

1567 Drant Horace, Art Poetry (R.), And hugge, and 
busse, and culle, and cusse thy darling apishe fruite. 1589 
Papfie w. Hatchet u8^) 39 Like an olde Ape, hugges the 
vrchin so in his Conceipt [etc.], 1594 Smaks. Rich. Ill, 
1. iv. 252 He bewept my Fortune, And hugg'd me in his 
armes. 1661 Lovell Hist. Anim. Introd., The love of apes 
is such towards their young, that they often kill them hy 
hugging them. C1705 Pope Jan. $ May 811 He hugg'd 
her close, and kiss'd her o'er and o'er. 1786 CowrER Lett. 
4-5 June, I could have hugged him for his liberality and 
freedom from bigotry. 1841 Dickens Barn. Rudgc xli. 
Dolly . . threw her arms round her old father's neck and 
hugged bim tight. 1865 Baring-Gould Werewolves x. 165 
Bruin turned suddenly on him and hugged bim to death. 

b. trans/, and fig. To hug one's chains, to delight 
in bondage. 

1588 Shaks. Tit. A. in. i. 214 Staine the Sun with fogge as 
somtime cloudes, When they do hug him in their melting 
bosomes. a 166* Fuller Worthies (1840) I. ii. 8 Were 
many English plants as rare as they are useful, we would 
hug in our hands what we now trample under our feet. 
1719 Young Busiris v. i. Now, from my soul, I hug these 
welcome chains Which shew you all Busiris. 1769 Gray 
Ode for Music 6 Servitude that hugs her chain. 1835 
Willis Melanie 60 As the miser hugs his treasure. 

c. fig. To exhibit fondness for ; spec, to caress 
or court, in order to get favour or patronage. 

i6aa Massinger & Dekker Virg. Mart. 11. D.'s Wks. 
1873 IV. 30, I do hug thee, For drilling tby quick brains in 
this rich plot. 1634 Milton Comus 164, I . . Wind me into 
the easy-hearted man, And hug him into snares. 1712 
Arbuthnot John Bull in. i, He . . hugged the authors as 
his bosom friends. 183a Austin Jurispr. (1879) v - «94 
The general opinion of barristers condemns the sordid 
practice of hugging or caressing attorneys. 1836 Macau lay 
in Trevelyan Li/el. 451 Mr. Longuevilie Clarke refused to 
fight, on the ground that his opponent had been guilty of 
hugging attorneys [cf. Huggery]. 

d. Jig. To cherish or cling to (an opinion, belief, 
etc.) with fervour or fondness. 

1649 Jer. Taylor Gt. Exemp. Ep. Ded. 1 While all strive 
for truth, they hug their own opinions dressed up in her 
imagery, a 17x8 Rowe (J.), Mark with what joy he hugs 
the dear discovery I 1817 Moore Lalla R., Veiled Prophet, 
Faith, fanatic Faith, once wedded fast To some dear false- 
hood, hugs it to the last. 1856 Emersoh Eng. Traits, Race 
Wks. (Bonn) II. 23 The Briton in the blood hugs the home- 
stead still. 186a Govlbvrn Pers.Relig. v. 11.(1873) 84 There 
are some, who. .hug a sort of spiritual selfishness. 

2. refi. f a. To cherish oneself; to keep or make 
oneself snug. Obs. 

164a Fuller Holy f Pro/. St. v. xviii. 429 Here Andro- 
nicus hugg'd himself in his privacie. 1745 Proj. Manning 
Navy 10 We hug our Selves over a Glass of Wine, and a 
good Fire, in a Tavern. 1757 W„ Thompson R. N. Advoc. 33 
With a Salary of 150/. per Ann. . .to. .hug himself comfort- 
ably at Night in his own House with his Bottle, 
b. fig. To congratulate or felicitate oneself. 

t6aa Massincer & Dekker Virg. Mart. v. D.'s Wks. 
2873 IV- 77 As a curious Painter, When he has made 
some admirable piece, Stands off . .and then hugs Himself 
for his rare workmanship. 1650 Fuller Pisgah n. xiv. 
501 Herod.. huggs himself that he had fitted their new 
King with a short reign. 1731 Swipt On his Death 1 15 They 
hug themselves, and reason thus; It is cot yet so bad with 
us. 1843 Le Fevre Life Trav. Phys. I. 1. x. 238 We 
hugged ourselves with the idea that we had done right. 
1863 Mrs. Clarke Shaks. Char. viii. 206 He hugs himself 
upon his power over her. 1895 F. Hall Two Trifles 32 You 
. . hug yourself as a good patriot for holding it in detestation. 

3. absol. (also in reciprocal sense), b. intr. To 
lie close, cuddle. 

»S9S Shaks. John y. ii. 142 To hug with swine, to seeke 
sweet safety out In vaults and prisons. 1687 Good Advice 
39 Now Ridly and Hooper hug, and are the dearest 
Brethren., in the World. 1695 Concreve Love for L. 111. 
v, I love to see 'em hug and cotton together like down 
upon a thistle. 1733 Pope Hot. Sat. 11. i. 87 Tis a Bear's 
talent not to kick but hug. 

4. trans, (orig. Naul.) To keep as close as pos- 
sible to (the shore, etc.) ; to ' cling to \ 

1824 Heber Narr. Journ. (1828) I. 167 The naval tactics 
of Bengal . .always incline to hug the shore as much as pos- 
sible. 1839 Marryat F. Mitdmay v, Hugging the Spanish 
coast. 1856 Kane Arct. Exp/. II. xv. 155 It was a lofty 
headland, and the land-ice which hugged its base was 
covered with rocks. 1861 Hughes Tom Brown at Ox/, ii, 
He was hugging the Berkshire side himself, as the other 
skiff passed him. 1873 Browning Red Cott. Nt.-cap 26 Be 
sure I keep the path that hugs tbe wall. 188a B. D. W. 
Rams a v Reco/L Mil. Serv. II. xiii. 24 We hugged the land 
as we rounded, and dropped anchor outside the hay. 1898 
Daily News 27 June 4/6* There was no panic, no hugging of 
cover, such as overtook the troops at Bull Run. 

II. north, diai. [It is not clear that this is the 
same word.] 6. trans. To carry. 
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1788 W. Marshall Yorksh. II. Gloss. (E. D. S.), Hug, 
to carry; especially a cumbrous load. 1825 Brockett, 
Hug, to carry, especially if difficult. 1892 Atkinson Last 
Giant-Killers 60 Pokes big enough to hold two or three 
pigs each, to * hug * them in. 1893 Snowoen Tales Yorksh. 
Wolds 135, 1 hugged her box up fro* t' station. 

(In most dialect glossaries from Northumberland to Lin. 
colnshire : not in Sc.) 

Hence Hugged, Hvrgging ///. adjs. ; also 
Hu-ggingly adv. 

1841 Dickens Bam. Rudge lix, Who could look on., 
and not desire to he. .either the hugging or the hugged? 
1870 W. Morris Earthly Par. IV. 25 Into.. a hugging 
bear He turned him. 1879 S. Lanier Poems (1884) 41 The 
hugged delusion drear. 1891 G. Mereoith One of our 
Cong. I. xii. 234 There was an obstacle to his being hug- 
gingly genial, even candidly genial with her. 

Hug (h»g), sb. [f. prec. vb.] 

1. A strong clasp with the arms; an embrace 
of affection ; also, a close or rough grasp ; the 
clasp or squeeze of a bear. 

1659 Lady Alimony 11. Prol. in Hazl. Dodsley XIV. 288 
Apt for a spousal bug. vjvj Bailey vol. II, A Hugg, an 
Embrace, a 1732 Gay (J.), Why these close hugs ? I owe 
my shame to him. 1773 Gar rick in Boswell Johnson 
Apr., lohnson gives you a forcible hug, and shakes laughter 
out of you, whether you will or no. i8s8 Scott F. M. 
Perth vi, Keep at arm's-length, then . . I will have no 
more close bugs. 1839-40 W. Irving Wol/ert's R. (1855) 
201 Bruin raised one arm, and gave the dog a hug that 
crushed his ribs. 1880 Miss Braodon Just as I am xxxi, 
She gave his lordship a hug. 

2. A squeezing grip in wrestling ; esp. Cornish 
(f Devonshire) hug, a special * lock * of Cornish 
wrestlers ; hence fig. (see quot. 1661). 

1617 Middleton & Rowley Fair Quarrel 11. ii, I'll show 
her the Cornish hug. c 1626 Dick of Devon, iv. lii. in Bui- 
len O. PI. II. 80 Onely a Devonshire hugg, sir. a 1661 
Fuller Worthies, Cornwall 1. (1662) 197 The Cornish are 
Masters of tbe Art of Wrestling. .Their Hugg is a cunning 
close with tbeir fellow-combatant, the fruits whereof is his 
fair fall, or foil at the least. It is figuratively appliable to 
the deceitmll dealing of such, who secretly design their 
overthrow, whom they openly embrace. 1705 Char. 
Sneaker in Hart. Misc. (1808) XI. 29 His St. Maw's Muse 
has given tbe French troops a Cornish hug, and flung them 
all upon their backs. 1754 Foote Knights 1. Wks. 1799 1. 
67 We don't wrestle after your fashion.. we all go upon 
close hugs or tbe flying mare. 1827 Hone Everyday Bk. 

11. 1009 In tbe ' Cornish hug', Mr. Polwhele perceived the 
Greek palaestral attitudes. 

Huge (hiwd^), a. (adv.) Forms : 3- huge ; 
also 4-5 hoge, heug(e, 5-6 houge, 5-7 hudge, 
(4 hogge, hug, hughe, 5 hugge, howge, hogh(e, 
hoege, 6 houdge, hewge, hoouge). [ME. huge, 
hoge, app. aphetic f. OF. ahuge, ahoge, ahoege, 
in same sense, of uuknown origin. 

It is, however, noteworthy that no connecting link in the 
form of huge in OFr.,or ahuge in early ME., has as yet been 
found.] 

1. Very great, large, or big ; immense, enormous, 
vast. a. Of thiugs material or of spatial extent. 

a 1275 Prov. Ml/red 70a la O. E. Misc. 138 puru bis lore 
and genteleri he amendit huge companie. c 1330 R. Brunne 
Chron. (1810) 31 He hroubt with him a deuelle, a hogge 
Geant. 13. . Gaw. <$• Gr. Knt. 743 Of hore okez ful hoge 
a hundreth to-geder. 1390 Gower Con/. I. 236 He.. made 
an hughe fire. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. cexxvi. 231 
A ful houge and boystous meyne of dyuerse nacions. 1581 
Marbeck Bk. 0/ Notes 343 The waues of the hudge floude. 
1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 212 Fishes are in huge num- 
hers here. 1791 Cowper Iliad vil. 246 So moved huge 1 
Ajax to the fight. 183a G. Downes Lett. Cont. Countries 

I. 373 Naples is huge, and populous. 1890 Swinburne 
Stud. Prose ff Poetry 221 The huge fireplace with its 
dragon-like dogs. 

D. Of things immaterial. 
13.. E. E. A Hit. P. B. 1659 He hade so huge an insyjt to 
his aune dedes. c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Margaret 671 A 
gret bug tbonir com but bad. 1377 Langl. P. PI. B. xi. 
242 Martha on Marye magdeleyne an huge pleynte she 
made, c 1450 Mirour Saluacioun 346 For hoege luf y l he 
shuld noght hire greue. 1529 More Com/ agst. Trib. iu. 
Wks. 1259/1 How woonderfull houge and gret those spirituall 
heauenly loyes are. 1680 Allen Peace % Unity Pref. 3 The 
Peace, .of the Church is a matter of that huge moment, that 
[etc.]. 1834 Meowin Angler in Wales I. 143 [He] took a 
huge fancy to the wench. 1877 Dowden Shaks. Prim. vi. 1 35 , 
His affliction serves as a measure of the huger affliction of 
the King. 

c. trans/. Of persons in reference to their actions 
or attributes : Of very great power, rank, posses- 
sions, capabilities, etc. 

c 1400 Destr. Troy 3924 Hoger of hert and of her wille, 
He demenyt well his maners, & he mesure wroght. 1430-40 
Lvdg. Bockas vi. iii. (1554) 150 b, The great Duke so 
mightie and so huge, c 1470 Henrv Wallace xi. 29 Off 
Glosyster that huge lord and her. 1858 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. 

II. xi. 1. 116 An only child, the last of a line : hugest Heiress 
now going. 

1 2. Very great iu number, very numerous. rare. 
1570 Satir. Poems Re/orm. xix. 89 Hudge is }our fais 

within this fals Rsgioun. 

t3. Phr. In huge: hugely, vastly, extensively. 
(Cf. at large.) Obs. rare. 

1584 Hudson Du Barta? Judith 1. 101 More than euer 
Rome could comprehend, In huge of learned books that 
they ypend. 

4. Comb. Parasynthetic, as huge-armed, -bellied, 
-bodied, -boned, -built, -grown, -homed, -limbed, 
-proportioned, -tongued, etc. adjs. 

1599 Marston Sco. Villanie 11. vi. 201 Huge-tongu'd 
Pigmy brats. 161a Drayton Poly-olbion xiii. (R.), Many a 
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huge-grown wood. 16*4 Milton Parapkr. Ps. cxiv. 11 
The high hugebellied mountains skip like rams. 1808 
Scott Marvi. v. xv. Huge-boned, aod tall and grim, and 
gaunt. 1877 Bayant Lit. People 0/ Snow 122 Huge-limbed 
men. 

f B. adv. Hugely, immensely. Obs. 
1450-70 Golagros % Gaw. 498 Yone house is sa huge hie. 
1631 Weever Anc. Fun. Mon. 11 Tombes are made so 
huge great, that they take vp tbe Church. 1674 N. Fairfax 
Bulk <$• Selv. To Rdr., Lessenings of them, who have done 
huge well. 1679 Puller Moder. Ck. Eng. (1843) 200 Many 
are huge concerned to shift off the conviction of this truth. 

fHugeful, a. Obs. [f. prec. + -roL.] Huge. 

1413 Pilgr. Smvle (Caxton) iv. xxxviii. (1859) 65 Hugefull 
peyne, and laboure. 
Hugely (hi/7-dsli), adv. [f. Huge a. + -ly2.] 
In a huge manner; very greatly, extremely; im- 
mensely, vastly, enormonsly. 

c t$o A ntecrist in Todd Three Treat. Wyc/i/^i) 134 
Pei weren hugely comfortid whom Crist come unto. 1382 
Wyclif Gen. xvii. 2, I shal roultiplye thee ful hugeli. 142a 
tr. Secreta Secret., Priv. Priv. (E. E. T. S.) 192 Manage 
. .is hugeli pleasant to god. 1530 Rastell Bk. Purgat. 11. 
xviii When any member of the bodye is vehemently and 
hougly styred. 1651 Jer. Taylor Serm./or Year 1. ii. 19 
j The man was hugely rich. 1710 Steele Tat/er No. 266 r 2 
1 They love one another hugely, a 1839 Praeo Poems (1864) 
II. 121, 1 like him hugely ! 1858 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. 1. iv. 

I. 33 A.. hugely ingenious old gentleman. 1871 R. Ellis 
CatuUus x. 12 Our praetor, .could hugely Mulct his company. 

Hugeness ;hi/7'd3nes). [f. Huge a. + -ness.] 
The quality or condition of being huge; extra- 
ordinary greatness of bulk ; immensity, vastness. 

C1380 Sir Fenmib. 52 Of such anober herde je nere, 
nowar bar }e han gone, Of Strengbe, of schap, of hugenys. 
X398TR eyisa Barth. De P. R. xiii. xx vi. (Bodl. M S.),J>e whale 
is lcleped Cete for hougenes of his bodie. 1579 E. K. Spenser's 
Sheph. Ca/. Apr. (Emblem), The hugenesse of his imagina- 
tion. 1616 Surpl. & Markh. Country Farme 649 Yet is 
the oake accounted the King of the forrest . . in respect 
of his Iargenesse and hudgenesse. 1753 Hocarth Anal. 
Beauty vi. 29 The hugeness of its few distinct parts strikes 
the eye with uncommon grandeur. 1818 Keats Endym. 
in. 346 A dread waterspout had rear'd aloft Its hungry 
hugeness. 

Hugeous (hiw-d^as), a. {adv.). [f. Huge a. 
+ -ous.] =Hdge. 

a 1520 Skelton Ware the Hauke 48 He made his hawke 
to fly, With hogeous showte and cry. 1335 Eden Decades 
To Rdr. (Arb.) 49 The hugious heapes of stones of the 
Pyramides of Egypt. 1656 Davenant Siege Rhodes 1. 
(1673) 27 Then the hug'ous great Turk Came to make us 
more work. 1754 Richardson Grandison (i78i)VI. Hit 342 
They should all have taken it as a hugeous favour. 1826 
Scott Woods t. xiv, My master is close by.. beside the 
hugeous oak. 1885 Dobson Sign 0/ Lyre 125 The Squire in 
transport slapped his knee At tbismost hugeous pleasantry, 
f b. as adv. Hugely, immensely. Obs. 

1673 Wycherley Gentlem. Dancing -Master iv. Wks. 
(Rtldg.) 56/2, I am hugeous glad. 

Hence Hu gfeoualy adv., hugely ; Hu geous- 
ness, hugeness. 

a 1643 W. Cartwricht Ordinary in. v, I love these ballads 
hugeously. 1752 Fielding Amelia "Wks. 1775 X. 75 My 
mind misgives me hugeously. 1785 Sarah Fielding Ophelia 

II. vi, He will have fretted hugeously. 1850, G. Meredith 
R. Feverel xxi, His hugeousness seemed to increase. 

[Hugesome, a., erroneous alteration of Ug- 
some, horrible, dreadful. [Cf. Huqge v.] 

a 1568 Coverdale Hope Faith/, xxvi. (Parker Soc II. 205), 
No tongue is able to express the terrible and hugesome 
[orig. ed. ugsomel pain and punishment thereof]. 

Huggaback, obs. form of Huckaback. 

t Hugge, v. Obs. [A variant of Ugoe.] a. 
intr. To shudder, shrink, shiver, or shake with fear 
or with cold. b. trans. To abhor, abominate. 

1483 Cath. Angl. 191/1 To \lu%e..abhominari, detestari 
[etc.]. 1530 Palsgr. 588/2, 1 hugge, I shrinke me \n vay bed. 
It is a good sporte to se this lytle boye hugge in his bedde 
for colde. 1570 Levins Manip. 184/26 To Hugge, horrescere. 

Hence f Hugged ppl. a., abhorred ; abominable, 
ugly. 

c 1530 Lo. Berners Arth.Lyt. Bryt. (1814) 138 The stroke 
lyght on the grete deuyll, soo that hys hugged and foule 
heed flewe to the earth. 

Hugge, obs. form of Hoge. 

Hugger (h» gsi), sb.i [f. Hug v. + -eb One 
who hugs. b. dial. A porter or carrier (Whitby 
Gloss. 1876). 

168a Otway Venice Pres. 11. i, Bedamore. Pierre I I must 
embrace him. My heart beats to this man as if it knew him. 
Renault. I never lov'd these Huggers ! 1894 Nation (N.Y.) 
13 Sept. 204/2 Not only are they [serpents] carried in such 
a way as to prevent their striking, but the ' hugger *, as the 
attendant priest is called, is always present with his whip to 
guard against an accident. 

t Hu'gger, sb. 2 Obs. [Cf. Huggek v.] Con- 
cealment ; ^ Huoger-mdgger sb. 1. 

1576 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 250 Hee counselleth . . to 
keepe them no longer in hugger, but to let them., she we 
themselves abroade. 

Hugger, sb.S Var. Hogger, a footless stocking. 

1791 Newte Tour Eng. if Scot. 50 Others .. wear what 
they call buggers, and in the Northern parts of Scotland 
hugger-muggans, that is, stockings with the feet either worn 
away by long and hard service, or cut from them on purpose. 
x8»7 J. Wilson Nod. Ambr. Wks. 1855 I. 287 A lassie frae 
Yarrow or Ettrick, in worsted huggers. 

Hugger (h» gaj), v. Obs. exc. dial. [prob. 
short lor Huoger-mugger v. (But possibly the 
source of the first element of the compound.)] 
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+ 1. intr. To be concealed ; to lie in ambush. Obs. 

1567 Habman Caveat (1869) 43-4 Such a one they saw 
there lyrkinge and huggeringe two houres before. 

2. trans. To conceal, keep secret; to wrap up. 

1600 Breton Paso nits Message (i6a6) E, Tell Trueth for 
Shame and Hugger up no ill. 1876 Whitby Gloss, s.v., 
• Hugger 't up onny hoo, I's clasb'd for time wrap it up in 
any shape, I am in a hurry. 

f 3. inlr. To become confused or disorderly ; to 
get into confusion. Obs. 

c 1520 Skelton Vox Populi 603 By Godes blessed mother, 
Or thet begynne to hugger, For Godes sake looke aboute. 

f Hugger-mug. Obs. =next A. 1. 

1654 E. Johnson Wond. wrkg. Provid. 206 Thty have 
taken up a desolate Wilderness to be their habitation, and 
not deluded any by keeping tbeir possession in huggermug. 

Hugger-mugger (hzrgsjjimtrgaj), sb., a., and 
adv. Forms : 6 hukermoker, hoker moker, 
hocker-mooker, (also 9 dial.) huckermucker, 
hugger mucker, 6-7 hucker mucker, 6- hugger 
mugger , hugger-mugger , huggermugger. [This 
is the commonest of a group of reduplicated words 
of parallel forms and nearly synonymous meaning, 
including hudder-mudder, Sc. kudgc-mudge , and 
obs. hody-mokc. Nothing definite appears as to 
their derivation or origin, and it is not unlikely 
that they came from different sources, and in- 
fluenced each other. An early form, more usual 
in 1 6th c, was hucker -mttekcr {hoker- moker), the 
second element of which may have been the ME. 
vb. mukre, mokere-n to hoard up, conceal, whence 
mukrere i mokerere hoarder, miser (cf. sense 1 b). 
Whether hucker had an independent existence (cf. 
the prec. words), or was merely a riming variation, 
cannot at present be determined. The change to 
hugger-mugger was phonetically easy and natural, 
but may have been helped by the influence of 
hudder-mudder, which was app. of different origin.] 

A. sb. 

1. Concealment, secrecy ; esp. in phr. in hugger- 
mugger : in secret, secretly, clandestinely. Formerly 
in ordinary literary use, now archaic or vulgar. 

15*9 More Dyaloge 11. 52 b/ 2 Hc wolde haue hys faythe 
dyuulged and spredae lbrode openly, not alwaye whyspered 
in hukermoker. Ibid. iv. 121 b/i Suche thy ngys ..these here- 
tyques leche in hucker mucker. 1539 Taverner Gard. 
Wysed. 1. 26 a, It shal be done moche better in open court e, 
and in the face of al the world, then in hugger mugger. 
1553 Becon Reliques 0/ Rome 1563) 129 The wordes of the 
Lordes Supper . . were not spoken io hocker mocker . . hut 
playnely, openlye and distinctly. £1590 io Acc. 4- Pap. 
relating to Mary Q. 0/ Scots (Camden) 114 Secreatue 
demeasned, or handled in hugger mucker, or rufflid up in 
bast. 1601 Holland Pliny II. 563 Say that this is done 
in secret and hucker mucker. 1602 Shaks. Ham. iv. v. 84. 
1633 Foao 'Tis Pity ill. i, There is no way but to clap up 
the marriage in hugger-mugger. 1678 Bvtler Hud. in. iii. 
123 In Hugger-mugger hid. a 1734 North Lives 111. 314 
The good old lady . . took him into hugger-mugger in her 
closet, where she usually bad some good pye or plumh cake. 
1836 Gen. P.Thompson Exerc. (1842) IV. 91 The resolution 
that the voting in Committee shall take place in 4 hugger- 
mugger'. 1874 Motley Ba-nieveld I. iv. 226 The trial was 
all mystery, hugger-mugger, horror. 

b. One who keeps things hidden or in secret ; 
a hoarder or miser. (? erroneous use.) 

1862 Trollope N. Amer. 1. 289 Nor is tbe New Yorker a 
hugger-mugger with his money. He does not hide up his 
dollars in old stockings, and keep rolls of gold in hidden pots. 

2. Disorder, confusion ; a medley, muddle. 

1674 N. Fairfax Bulk 4- Selv. 74 An hugger-mugger of 
meddlesom beings all at jars. 1867 Carlyle Remin. II. 174 
Huggermugger was the type of bis [L. Hunt's] economics. 
1871 Smiles Charac. ii. (1876) 54 Muddle flies hefore it, and 
hugger-mugger becomes a thing unknown. 1887 S. Chesh. 
Gloss, s. v., My pleeces hin aw i sich a huckermucker I'm . . 
asheemed o' annybody gooin' in 'em. 

B. adj. 1. Secret ; clandestine. 

1692 tr. Sallust 330 What hugger mugger Funerals of 
Citizens, what sudden Massacres committed in the very 
Arms of Parents and Children. 1754 Richardson Grandison 
xliv. (1781) V f . 282 No bugger mugger doings ! Let private 
weddings be for doubtful happiness ! 1796 Mrs. M. Robin- 
son Angelina II. 127 No hugger-mugger doings for me ! 

2. Rough and disorderly, confused, makeshift. 

1840 Mrs. F. Trollope Widow Married xix, I'd rather, 
ten times over, live hugger-mugger fashion, as we are now. 
1853 Jeroan Autobiog. IV. xii. 213 Vou find matters so 
clumsily set out, that you fare in the style called hugger- 
mugger. 1866 Carlyle Remin. (1881) I. 203 In a kindly 
and polite yet very huggermugger cottage. 1883 S. C. Hall 
Retrospect II. 315 The household was supplied in a hugger- 
mugger fashion. 

C. adv. 

1. Secretly, clandestinely ; * in hugger-mugger \ 
1526 Skelton Magnyf. 392 Thus is tbe taJkyng of one and 

of Oder As men dare speke it hugger-mugger, a 1700 B. E. 
Diet. Cant. Crew, Hugger-mugger, Closely or by Stealth, 
Under board. 

2. In rough disorder or confusion^ in a muddle. 
*^ Tenn ysoh Villa S* Wife xviii, Hugger-mugger they 

lived, but they wasn't that easy to please. 1894 Daily 
Graphic 3 May 7 The Reformation . .left our Church system, 
as regards (be appointment of tbe clergy, all hugger mugger. 

Hugger-mugger, v. [f. prec] 
1. trans. To keep secret or concealed; to hush up. 
1803 Mary Charltom Wife $ Mistress IV. 35 His uncle., 
had saved a mort of money. . and behold, it was all hugger 
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muggered away. 186a N. Y. Tribune 1 June (Bartlett) , That 
is a venial offence, to be hugger-muggered up. 1891 Atkin- 
son Last Giant-killers io§ That . . plunder ..which . . you 
keep hugger-muggered up tn ..your cave. 1898 Daily News 
5 Apr. 3/1 For two years the City Corporation tried to hug- 
ger-mugger this nasty little incident out of sight. 

2. intr. a. To proceed in a secret or clandestine 
manner ; esp. to meet or assemble in this manner, 
b. To go on in a confused or muddled way. 

1805 Mom. Herald in Spirit Pub J mis. (1806) IX. 356 
It's a shame to hugger-mugger on without making a little 
figure now and then. 1862 N. V. Tribune 25 Feb. (Bartlett), 
Listening to key-hole revelations, and hugger-muggering 
with disappointed politicians. 1879 M'Carthy Donna 
Quixote III. vii, She won't stand much more of you and me 
hugger-muggering together. 1887 M. Betham-Edwaros 
Next of Kin Wanted I. viii. no Let the whole lot hugger- 
mugger together— old maids, Jesuits, saints, sinners. 

Huggery (htrgari). [f. Hug v., Hugger sb.* : 
see -eh y.J The action or practice of hugging ; esp. 
the practice of courting an attorney, etc. with the 
view of obtaining professional employment. 

1804 L. T. Reoe Ess. Exam. Laws Eng. (ed. 2) 1. 65 The 
barrier [of etiquette] is now removed bythe eagerness of 
hamsters to procure business^ by flattering and^ courting 
attornies wbohave the distribution of it— this is distinguished 
by the curious appellation of huggery. 1810 Lo. Campbell 
in Life (1881) I. 249 We lived together very amicably, not- 
withstanding a few jealousies and rumours of huggery. 
1827 Blackw. Mag. XXII. 5H With the most ludicrous 
exultation and self-hnggery. 1854 Eraser's Mag. L. 269 
Though huggery and undue familiarity with attorneys are 
forbidden by the etiquette of the Bar, yet there ts no canon 
of the profession against huggery of parliamentary agents. 

Htvggin. dial. Alsohuggan,-on. [cf.HiCKj^.i, 
Huck-bone.] The hip-bone, esp. of a horse or cow. 

1737 Bracken Farriery Impr. (1757) II. 28 His Rihs 
elevate and round near the Huggon or Haunch- Bones. 1829 
Glover's Hist. Derby I. 205 From bis huggin or hip bone to 
the root of his tail, 2 ft. 1 in. 1869 Lonsdale Gloss., Huggan, 
the hipbone of a horse or cow. 1877 Holdcrncss Gloss., 
Huggon, the hip-bone of a borse. 1886 S. W. Line. Gloss., 
Huggin, the bip. 1 was always a poor shortwatsted thing, 
my huggins come up so high. 

Hugging (htrgirj), vbl. sb. [f. Hcg v. + -ino 1 .] 
The action of the verb Hug. 

1615 Chapman Odyss. xxii. (R.), They, .ponr'd a flame Of 
loue, about their lord : witb welcomes home, With huggings 
of his hands. 1639 Du Verger tr. Camus' Admir. Events 
55 They were Apes huggings, which smother with their 
imbracings. 1810 Sporting Mag. XXXV. 193 After a 
hugging battle of forty minutes. 1897 W. H. Thornton 
Remin. W. C. Clergyman iv. 125 There was . . no hugging 
of children, no hand-shaking with friends. 

Hugging a., Huggingly adv. : see Hug v. 

Huggle (htrg'l), v. Now dial. [? iterative of 
Hug z>.J To hug. 

1583 Stubbes Anat. A bus. 1. (1879) 97 So he haue his 
pretie pussie to huggle withall, it forceth not. 1603 Holland 
Plutarch's Mor. 221 She taketh it into her armes, she 
hugleth it in her bosome, and kisseth it. 1675 Teonge Diary 
(1825) 10 The women., huggling the water-men about the 
necks. 1835 Tait's Mag. II. 513 Putting out his arms to 
huggle the old lady round the neck. 1881 Leicestersh. Gloss., 
Huggle, to hug, embrace. 1886 in S. W. Line. Gloss. 

Hence f Huggle-my-'buff, cant name of some 
drink. Cf. Hugmatee. 

1756 W. Toloervy Two Orphans IV. 79 Dry gin . . in every 
dose of hnggle-my-buff, or hot-pot. 

Huggo, obs. f. Hogo. Hughe, Hughely, 
obs. ft. Huge, Ugly. Huginess: see under Hugy. 
Hugly, obs. f. Ugly. 

tHugniatee. Obs. [?from phrase hug-me- 
fye.] Caut name of a kind of ale. 

1699 Bentley P/ial. Pref. 33 He is better skill'd tn the 
Catalogues of Ales, his Humty Duraty, Hugmatee, Three- 
Threads, and tbe rest of that glorious List, than in the 
Catalogues of MSS. a 1704 T. Brown Wks. (1760) IV. 218 
(D.) No hugmatee nor flip my grief can smother. 

Hugsome, var. Ugsome. 

Huguenot ,hi«-gen^t), sb. (a.) Also (6 huge-, 
7 hague-, hugunot), 7-8 hugonet(t, 7-9 hugo- 
not. [a. F. Huguenot, a word of disputed origin ; 
according to Hatz.-Darm. (who cites the form 
eiguenols from Chron. de Genive of 1550), a popular 
alteration of Ger. eidgenosz (Dn. eedgenool), con- 
federate, under the influence of the personal name 
Ungues, Hugh.] A member of the Calvinistic or 
Reformed communion of France in the 16th and 
17th c; a French Protestant. In French, orig. 
a nickname, said to have been imported from 
Geneva ; in English, chiefly a historical term. 

iS^S T. Stapleton Fortr. Faith 72 Except a number of 
rebellious hugenots. c 1592 Marlowe Massacre Paris Wks. 
(Rtldg.) 234/2 There are a hundred Huguenots and more 
Which in the woods do bold their synagogue. 1630 R. 
yohnson's Kingd. $ Commw. 89 For in Pans they, .call any 
Prince Hugonet, who dares onely say, That Noslre Dame 
is but a darke melancholike Church. 1759 Robertson 
Hist. Scot. (1761) I. 496 Tbe French King had lately 
obtained, .advantages over tbe Hugonots. 1845 M. Pattison 
Ess. (1889) 1. 12 The Huguenots had pillaged the shrine; 
the Revolution swept it away altogether. 1846 Hare 
Mission Comf (1850) 359 Some . . took part in the massacre 
of the Hugonots. 1867 Smiles Huguenots Eng. i. (1880) 21 
Mahn . . gives no fewer than fifteen supposed derivations of 
the word Huguenot, 

B. adj. (or altrib.) Of or belonging to the 
Huguenots. 

x68a Newsfr. France 10 The King is resolved to make 
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his Hugonot Suhjects grow weary either of their lives, or of 
their Religion. 1683 Locke in Ld. King Life (1830) 11. 202 
A man may be *>aved in tbe Presbyterian, Independent, or 
Hugonot Church. 1873 Smiles Huguenots Fr. Pref. (1881) 5 
A Huguenot engineer directed the operations at the siege 
of Namu r. 1896 Prospectus of Huguenot Society of London, 
Founded in 1885 . . Objects. .2. To form a bond of fellowship 
among some of those who desire to perpetuate the memory 
of their Huguenot ancestors. 

Hence Huguenotlc (-?'tik) a., of or pertaining 
to the Huguenots ; Huguenotism, the religious 
system or doctrine of the Huguenots; Calvinism. 

i6ix Cotgr., Hugueuottetie, Huguenotisme, Caluinisme. 
1859 tr. Lamarliue's Mary Stuart App. 150 Huguenotism 
was drowned in hlood. 1897 Saga*Bk. Viking Club Jan. 
272 Hc_ questioned whether some of the bracby cephalic 
skulls [in Denmark! were not Hugnenotic. 

t HlTgy, a. Obs. Forms : 5 hogy, 5-7 hugy, 
6-7 -ie, 6 hougy, «ie, hudgy, 8 hugey. [f. Huge 
a. + -y. Cf. dusk, dusky, murk, murky.] = Huge. 

£-1420 Lydg. Assembly of Gods 1095 An hogy myghty 
boost. 1422 tr. Secreta Secret., Priv. Priv. (E. E. T. Sj 174 
An hugy ryuer rennynge by the Cite wall is. 1579 Twyne 
Phisicke agst. Fott. 1. Ixxxvii. 109 b, Whence this roaring 
of the hougy waues ? 1697 Dryoen Virg. ASneid v. 1 1 3 His 
bugy bulk on sev'n high volumes roll'd. 1728 Vanbr, & Cio. 
Prov. Husb. 1. i, He has hugey business with you. 

Htnce + Hu'griness, hugeness. 

1559 W. Cunningham Cosmogr. Glasse 169 The hougienesse 
of the labor. 1608 Sylvester Du Bartas 11. iv. iv. Schism 
1 016 This mighty Fish, of Whale-like huginess. 

Huh (h»), int. A natural utterance, expressing 
some suppressed feeling. 

1608 MiDDLETON Mad World in. ii. There's gold for thee 1 
huh, let ber want for nothing, master doctor. 173a Fielding 
Miser iv. xiii, Huh ! now would some lovers think tbeim 
selves very unhappy. 1814 Manaenvering 1. i, Married ! 
huh - is it marriage you're talking of? 

|| Huia (h/7'ia). Also hui (h?7*i). [Native Maori 
name derived from the bird's peculiar whistle.] A 
New Zealand bird, Heleralocha acuiiroslris, the 
tail feathers of which are highly prized by the 
Maoris as ornaments. 

1845 E. J. Wakefield Adv. New Zealand I. 91 (Morris) 
The h uia is a black bird about as large as a tbrusb, with 
long thio legs and a slender semi-circular beak. 1883 Ren- 
wick Betrayed 36 One snow-tipped hui feather graced his 
hair. 1898 Daily News 29 Mar. 5/2 The 2d. stamp [of New 
Zealand] bears specimens of the great huia, a bird whose 
feathers are worn by Maori chiefs, as a sign of rank. 

Huid, Sc. f. Hood. Huide, obs. f. Hide vA 
Huif, Sc. f. Hoop ; obs. pa. t. of Heave ; obs. f. 
Hqve v. 1 

f Hulk, v. Sc. Obs. [Used in Sc. bef. 1600. 
The phonology is somewhat difficult, but the sense 
appears to connect it with the family of OE. hyegan, 
Goth, hugjan, ON. kuga, to employ the mind, take 
thought, consider.] trans, (with simple obj. or obj. 
clause) To regard, consider, give thought to. 

1570 Satir. Poems Reform, xviii. 92 Huiking na harme sa 
thay may be possest In warldlie welth. Ibid. xxt. 13 Jour 
siluer beis na langer huikit. 1573 Davidsone Commend. 
Vfricktnes, Disc. Estaitis (Jam.), Lament sen he is gone, 
That huikit nathing for thy health. >S97. Montgomerje 
Cherrie $ Slac 419 Quha huikis not, nor luikis not Quhat 
eftirward may cum. ibid. 1 132 Promitting, unwitting, Jour 
hechts jou neuir hniked, 

Huikstery, var. Hucksteby. 
Huill, obs. Sc. f. Hdll. 

Hiring (hi/7-irj), vbl. sb. [f. Hue v£ +-ing 3.] 
Shouting, hooting; spec, the rousing of a deer 
from its lair, or driving it with shouts towards the 
huntsman or a net. Also the directing of fisher- 
men. See Huer. 

a 1250 Owl^r Night. 1264 Huan ich min huing to heom 
sende. 1530 Palsgr. 231/1 Hewyng of a dere, hvee. 1575 
Laneham Let. (1 871) 13 The galloping of borser, the blast- 
ing of bornz, the halloing and hewing of the huntsmen. x6i6 
Sia R. Boyle Diary in Lismore Papers (1886) I. 151 Of his 
20 11 for this seazons hewing he is paid yij*' ster. 

Huir, obs. Sc. f. Whore. Huird, Sc. var. 
Hoard. Huire, obs. f. Hire. 
t Htrisher, husher, now as Fr. |( huissier 

(w/sy*), sb. Forms : 4-5 huscher, 5 hoschere, 5- 

6 huissher(e, hussher e, 6-7 husher, huisher, 

7 bushier, 7- huissier. See also Usher, [a. 
OF. huisier, huscier, mod.F. huissier, i.h)uis door 

pop. L. *usiium for ostium door.] — Usher. 

13. . Sir Tristr. 632 pe huscher bad him fie. c 1400 Apol. 
Loll. 36 pei scbal be hnscheris & portars. 1426 Lydg. 
Pilgr. Life Man (E. E. T. S.) 2809 That 1 myghte ben an 
huissher, Or at the gate a porter. 1464 Mann. 4- Househ. 
Exp. (Roxb.) 277 To ij. of the gentelmen hoscheres. 
1502 Privy Purse Exp. Eliz. of York (1830) •}% Arnolde 
Chollerton yeoman huisshere, 1571 Lett. Lit. Men (Cam- 
den) 65 Rye' Marlow . . will not tary here as hussher and 
leache wrytinge. 1600 Holla no Livy xxiv. xliv. 539 His 
sergeants or hntshers [lictores] marching afore. c 161 1 
Beaum. & Fl. 4 Plays in One Induct., Prologues are 
hushiers hare before tbe wise. 1627 R. Ashley Almansor 
10 An Huissier of bis Chamber. 1649 Jer. Taylor Gt. 
Exemp. 1. v. 153 Wben. .hatred of idolatry is the huisher of 
Sacrtledge. 1653 H. Cogan tr. Pinto's Trav. xliv. 173 
Four Hushers. . with Battouns headed with iron went before 
him. 1837 J. F. Cooper Europe 11. 185 (Stanf.) Tbe huissier 
..announced the wife of an ambassador.^ 1849 J. A. Car- 
lvle Dante, Inferno 70 note, The Huissiers which Ben- 
venuto Cellini heard. 

Hence + Huisher v. trans., to usher, precede. 

1606 Holland Sueton. 8 A public officer called Accensus 
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should hnisher him before and the Serjeants or Lictours 
follow after behinde. ^ 

+ Huisht, a. Obs. var. of Husht or Whisht, 
silent. (Cf. Husht intX) . 

1576 Fleming Pmiopl. Epist. 248. He y* might by au- 
thoritie, com maun de al men to be huisht and silent. 

Hence t Huishtly adv. m 

1548 Uoall, etc. Erasm. Par. John xvi. (R.), I shal then 
speake vnto you huishtlie and without woordes. 

Huit, obs. form of Hoot, White. 

|| Huitain (wit^-n). Also 6 huiteine.. [a. 
F. huitain (i5-i6thc. in Hatz.-Darm.), f. huil 
eight.] A set or series of eight lines of verse. 

i S 8o Puttenham Eng. Poesie ii. x[i]. (Arb.) xoa In a 
huiteine he that putteth foure verses in one concord and 
foure in another concord [etc.]. 1881 SAiNTsauav 'in Aca- 
demy 15 Jan. 40 The tendency of a sonnet is to split into a 
huitain and a sixain. 

Huk(k ah, var. of Hookah. 

Huke (bi«k), sb. Obs. exc. Hist. Forms: 5 
huyke, 5-6 hewkCe, 5-7 huk, 5- huke; also 
6-7 huik, 7 huicke, huyck, hoyke, 9 Hist. 
huque. [a. 0F - ku V ue > heuque a kind of cape 
with a hood ; in med.L. huca (13th c. in Du Cange), 
MDu. huke, hdike, heuke, Du. huik, MLG. hoike, 
LG. hoike, heuke, heike, hokke, Aok, E.Fris. hake, 
heik\ haikt, hoike. Ulterior origin obscure. See 
also HaikI.] 

A kind of cape or cloak with a hood ; an outer 
garment or mantle worn by women and afterwards 
by men ; also subsequently applied to a tight-fitting 
dress worn by both sexes * (Fairholt Costume). 

1415 in Nicolas Test. Vetust. I. 187, 1 will that all my 
hopolands [and! huykes not furred, be divided among the 
serVants. 1418 E. E. mils (1882) 37 Also a Hewk of grene 
and other melly parted. 1423 J as. 1 Ktngis Oxhx, An 
huke sche had vponhirtissewquhite. c 1440 [see HAiKtf.'J. 
rtioo Skfxton E. Rummyng 56 Her huke of Lyncole 
erene. 1530 Palsgr. 331/1 Hewke a garment for a woman, 
snrquaynV,froc. Ibid. 233/1 Huke. 1616 Bullokaj, Nuke, 
a Dutch attire couering the head, face, and all the body. 

, * t> »r— a*i i,Ar,~\ n* A mpwenoer. in a rich 
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Huld(e : see Hild v., Hold a. and v. 
II Huldee, liuldi (htrld*). Eastlnd. [Hindi, 
etc.] The name in various East Indian vernaculars 
of the plant Curcuma longa, the tubers of which 
yield turmeric ; also of the powdered turmeric itself. 

183a G. A. Herklots tr. Customs Moosulmans India 07 
A day or two.. before the application of huldee to the bride- 
groom . 1834 M edwin A ngler in Wales 1 1. 335 Hindus, who 
besmear their persons and clothes with a red dye called 
Uuldee. 1851 lllustr. Catal. Ct. Exhib. 905 A compound 
made with huldee, soap, etc. , 
+ Hulder. Obs. rare. Ger. \ hulder, holder is 
'elder * ; but Ascham mentions elder as another tree ; 
it is possible therefore that hulder is a misprint 
for hulver holly ; others suggest alder, dial, ouller. 

1545 Ascham Toxoph. ii. (Arb J 125 Hulder, black thorne, 
Serues tree, Beche, Elder, Aspe, and Salowe, eyther for 
theyr wekenes or lyghtenesse, make holow, starting, stud- 
ding, gaddynge shaftes. . 
Hule, ME. dial. f. Hill v., to cover, hide. 
c 1350 Will. Paleme 97 Hov hertily the herdes wif bules 
bat child. ri4S© Mvac 1872 Wyth pre towayles and no 
lasse Hule pyn auter at thy masse. 
Huler, -our, variants of Holouk Obs. Hulier, 
obs. f. Hulvjer, holly. Hulgy, var. Hulchy. 

t Hulk (h»lk), sbl Obs. or dial. Forms : 1 
hulo, 4- hulk ; also 4kelk, 4-6 hulke, 5 hollek. 
[OE. hule hut, prob. going back to an earlier 
HulitCy a dim. formation from ablaut stem liuU 
oihelan to cover; cf. Hull sbA, Hole, Holl.] 
1. A hut, shed, hovel. Obs. or dial, 
a 1000 Laws of Etkelred 11. c. 3 $ 2 Gyf be. .ha:bbe o<53on 
- - > -gsja 



i6a6 Bacon New Atl. (1627) 24 A messenger, in a rich 
Huke. a 1657 Lovelace Poems (1864) 210 Like dames 1 th 
land of Luyck, He wears his everlasting huyck. 1694 
Dunton's Ladies Diet. (N.), The German virgins .. put 00 a 
streieht or plain garment, such a one as they in some places 
call a huk. 1834 Planche Brit. Costume 18 1. 185a Miss 
Yonce Cameos U877) II. xxxvi. 370 When not in armour, she 
wore a huque, or close-fitting gown. 

b. Applied to the Arab ha'ik : see Hatk ^. 
1630 T. Taylor (Water P.) Wks. (N.), The richer sort tof 
women] doe weare a huicke, which is a rob of cloth or stuffe 
plated, and the upper part of it is gathered and sowed to- 
gether in the forme of an English potlid, with a tassell on 
fhe top. 1660 F. Brooke tr. Le Blanc's Trav. 269 (Cairo) 
They [ladies] go all as 'twere masked and covered with an 
Huke that hides their face. 

Hence f Huke v. traits., to cover with or as wita 
a huke ; to veil, cloak. . ^ „ ,** * , •„ 

1613 H. King Halfe-pennyiv. Wit (ed. 3) Dei (N >, I will 
..throw some light vaile of spotlesse pretended well-mean- 
ing over it, to huke and mask it from publicke shame. 
Huke, obs. form of Hook, Huck. 
Hul, obs. form of Hill, Hull. 
Hulan, obs. var. of Uhlan, a (Polish) lancer. 
+ Hulch, sb. and a. Obs. [Origin obscure. 
The identity of meaning between hulch, hutch-back, hutch- 
backed, and hunch, hunch-back, hunch-backed, suggests that 
the two groups are connected ; but the relations between 
them are at present undetermined. That they are mere pho- 
netic variants seems to be negatived by the chronology ; for 
while all the members of the hulch group are in Cotgr. 161 1, 
only hunch-backed h known to be possibly of similar age, 
hunch-back heing of the 18th, and hunch of the 19th c. (bee 
Hunch v.) Cf. also huck-backed, s.v. Huck sb.*; huckle- 
backed, s. v. Huckle sb. \ h ulck-backed below. 1 

A. sb. A hump. Hence Htdched a., humped. 
1611 Cotgr., Bossc,..sl\so, a hulch in the hacke. Bosst, 

swollen, risen, bunchie, hulched, puffed vp. Ibid., Gibbasse 
a great bunch, or hulch-like swelling. Gtbbe, a buncb, 
or swelling : a hulch ; any thing that stands poking out. 

B. adj. or attrib. Hunched. Also m comb. 
HtilohVbacked a., hunch-backed, hump-backed; 
also transf. of round-backed tools. 

1611 Cotgr., Cibbar, a kind of slender, and long-nosed 
Whale, that hath a hulch hacke. Ibid, Gibbeux, hulch, 
bunched, much swelling, imhossed. Ibid. ^\ F ^f uet ^i 
torte son tacquct .. (said of one that is hulch-backt). 1653 
IDrquhart Rabelais I. xxvii. 130 Little bulchback t demi- 
knives. 1685 Cotton tr. Montaigne III. 243 A man with a 
hulch back. 1688 R. Holme A rmoury nt.vu. 315/1 [}« 
[is] an Hulch or round Backed Cleaver. i 7 c« Motteijx 
Rabelais v. Prol. (1737) P- ^ Llttle hnlch-back d iEsop. 

Hence f HulcH v. trans., to make hulch or 
humped ; to * bundle 'up. 

1676 Etheredge Man of Mode in. m, 1 hate to he hulched 
up in a coach ; walking is much better. 
tHulchy, a. Obs. or dial. Also 8 hulgy. 
[f. Hulch sb. + Humpy, hump-backed. 

163a Sherwood, Hulchie, gibbeux. a 1^93 UaQUHAjT 
Rabelais m. xviL 142 The uneven shrugging of her hu chy 
Shoulders. 1768 Ross Helenore 35 (Jam.) An ugly hulpe- 
backed, cankJr-d wasp. Ibid. 78 And of a worldly huigy- 

b f Hulck-backed, a. Obs. rare- 1 , [perh. an 
error for hulch-backed; but cf. huck-backed, s.v. 
Huck sb* ; also Hulk sb* 4.] -Hulch-backed. 

1656 W. D. tr. Comenius' Gate Eat. Unl. % 289. 79 They 
that are bottle-nosed; also the hulck-backed, swoln-throated. 

Vol. V. 



-J5A3. 7 «*"; 

Wyclif Isa. i. 8 As an hulke in a place where gourdis 
wexen. i 3 83 - Wisd. xi. 2 Thei maden litle housis [v.rr 
housis, ether hulkis ; honsis, either helkisl in desert places. 
1391 in Foxe A M. (1570) 559A In a cbappel not hallowed, 
but accurset sheperds. hulke 14.. Norn, in Wr-Wulcker 
726/23 Hoc tugurrium, a hollek. 1817 Clare Sheph. Cat. 32 
Shepherds, that within their hulks remain. 
+ 2. A hiding-place ; or ? hiding, concealment. 
c 1330 R. BaUNHE Chron. Wace (Rolls) 8a88 Hengist..had 
don hem skulke In wodes, in hilles, to crepe in hulke. 

3. A hull or husk (of fruit, grain, etc.) ; an outer 
covering or shell. Obs. or dial. 

j 398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvti. exxxv. (Bodl. MS.) 
pe schale [of an acorn) wib pe curne and be hulke. 1688 
fe. Holme Armoury 11. 85/1 The Hulk, hull, or pill is. .any 
covering of fruit that is thin skinned or easily cut. 1707 
J Stevens tr. Qvevedo's Com. Wks. (1709) 223 Blown Blad- 
ders, nothing but Hulk and Air. a 1796 Pegge Derbtctsms, 
Hulk, a hull, or husk. 
Hulk (hrik), sb* Forms : 1 hule, 5-7 hulke, (6 
Sc. houk), 7- hulk, (7 hulck, 9 dial. helk). [OE. 
hule, corresp.to med.L. hulcus,-um, -a ; ME. hulke, 
corresp. to OF. hulke, hulque, houlque, hurque, 
hourque (fem.), a flat-bottomed transport-ship with 
prow and poop rounded (Godef.) ; MDu. hule, 
hulke, mod.Dn. hulk, MLG. hulk, hoik, holkc, 
OHG. holcho, MHG. holche, hulk, mod.G, hoik, 
hulk, hulk : a word of early diffusion among the 
maritime peoples of Western Europe, of uncertain 
origin, conjecturally referred to Gr. oXxas a ship 
that is towed, hence a ship of burthen, a trading 
vessel, merchantman.] 
1. A ship. In an OE. glossary = L. liburna, a 
light, fast-sailing vessel. But usually, in ME. and 
later, A large ship of burden or transport, often 
associated with the carrack. Now arch, and in 
vague sense big, unwieldy vessel \ 

1c 1000 Latin Laivs of Etkelred, De Inst. Lond. c. 2 
(13th c.) in Schmid Gesetze 218 Si adveniat ceol vel bulcus. 
cioKoSuppl. sElfric's Gloss, in Wr.-Wulcker 181/28 Lt- 
burfia, hule. c 1420 Lvdg. Assembly Gods 83 No shyp . . 



Protn p. Parv. 252/2 Hulke, shype, hulcus. 1480 Caxton 
Chron. Bug. ccxliv. (1482) 302 Grete cankkes, hulkes, 
galeyes and shippes. 1513 Douglas Mnexs x. v. 123 The 
mekle houk hym bayr was Tryton calht, 1558 VV. Tow rson 
in Hakluyt Voy. (1589) 120 Two hulkes of Dantzich, the one 
. .a shippe of 400 tunnes. 161 1 Cotoh., Hourque, a Hulke, 
or huge Fly-boat. Ibid., Oulque, a Hulke. c 1620 Z. Bovo 
Zion's Floxvers 1855) 22 Eight persons were in Noah s 
hulk together. 1670 Cotton Espemon 111. ix. 441 One might 
..have caJl'd these prodigious Hulks .which were each of 
them of two thousand Tun) floating Cities, rather than Ships. 
1730-46 Thomson Autumn 126 The sooty hulk Steered 
sluggish on. 1885 Runciman Skippers $ Sh. 91 A vast 
gloomy hulk hove up on his port bow. , 

»6 37 Gillespie Eng. Pop. Ctrem Ep. A iv These 
are the best wares which the bigge hulke of Conformity 
. .hath imported amongst us. 
f 2. The Huix of a ship. Obs. 
163a J. Havward tr. Biondfs Eromena 39.J he Ga J ! a cy 
h rfiulk^ painted over with sparkling vermilion. 1687 A. 
Lovell tr. Thcvcnofs Trav. I. no These Saiques are like 
er~at Barks, having a round hulk. 1829 Nat. / Alios 
f>r Jim. Tr.at. 38 1 . K. S.) Th back of its shell resembles 
the hulk of a ship. , 
3. The body of a dismantled ship (worn out and 
unfit for sea service) retained in use as a store- 
vessel, for the temporary housing of crews, for 
qnarautine or other purposes; also applied to 
vessels specially built for such purposes. (See 
also Sheer-hulk.) 



HULKING. 

1671 DavnEN Even. Love Pref., The hulk of Sir Francis 
Dralce. 1681 Cotton Wond Peak 7 $ Moprd U p with a 
Chain, Like Drake's old Hulk at Deptford. i68j \ Lond. 
Gaz. No. 1756/1 The Hulk rides very securely within, and 
is., employed in Careening one of His Majesties Ships. 
1604 Ibid. No. 3017/3 Yesterday was Launched.. a new 
Hulk named the Chatham Hulk, which exceeds all that has 
been before built of that kind. 1727-41 Ch ambers Cycl., 
Hulks, are large vessels, having their gun-decks from 113 
to 150 feet long, and from 31 to 40 feet broad ;.. Their chief 
use is for setting masts into ships, and the like. «77°„^- 
McIntosh in Sparks Corr. Amer. Rev. 11853) \ We 
sunk a hulk in the channel of the river. 18 17 J. ^vans 
Excurs. Windsor etc. 467 Those vast ponderous Hulks 
devoted to the purposes of quarantine. 
fig. 1883 Stevenson Treas. Isl. 1. 111, 1 m a poor old hulk 
on a lee shore. 

b. A vessel of this kind formerly used as a 
prison. Usually //. (See quot. 1864.) 

1797 Sporting Mag. IX. 284 Major Semple . . and another 
convict . . were lodged on board the hulks at Portsmouth. 
1834 Meowin Angler in Wales I. 151 The sentence of 
death . . would be commuted for— the hulks. 1864 Chambers' 
Bk. of Days II. 67/a It was as a means of devising a severe 
mode of punishment short of death that the Hulks on the 
Thames were introduced, in 1776... These prison-ships have 
sometimes been constructed for this special purpose, and 
yet the term * hulk * remains in use as a short and easy desig- 
nation. 1887 Times 26 Aug. 7/5 Prison life . .was very un- 
like what it now is :. .the hulks were sinks of iniquity. 

attrib. 1897 P. Warung Old Regime 60 In the moment 
which succeeded the hulk-warder's words. Ibid. Achieving 
.. a very bad * hulk report ' for himself. 
4. transf. and fig. a. A big, unwieldy person. 
1507 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, 1. i. 19 Harrie Monmouth's 
Brawne (the Hulke Sir lohn). a 1636 Bp. H all Rem. Wks. 
(1660) 22 The hulck of a tall Brabanter, behinde whom I 
stood . . shadowed me from notice. i8a8 Craven Dial., Helk, 
a large, heavy person. 1859 G. Meredith R. Feverel xl, 
There is something impressive in a great human hulk. 1894 
Crockett Raiders 58 Think shame o* yersel , ye great hulk, 
b. A bulky or unwieldy mass (of anything). 
1818 Scott Fam. Lett. 17 Jan. (i8o4\U. xiv. 11 The wind 
has not stirred a stone of the ugly hulk of stone and lime. 
1828 Craven Dial., Helks, large white clouds, indicative of 
a thunder-storm. 1853 Kane Grinncll Exp. (1856) 540 
These huge ice hulks. 

Hulk, sbZ local. Mining. [Goes with Hulk v?\ 
An excavation made in removing the * gouge \ etc. 

1847-78 Halliw., Huik,2Xi old excavated working. Derb. 

t Hulk, f. 1 Obs. rare. [? f. Hulk sb.± 2.] intr. 
To hide, lie concealed. _ .„ 

C1330 R. Brunnb Chron. Wace (Rolls) 15888 Al pat like 
day he sculked, Among be pouere men he hulked. 

Hulk (h»lk), v. 2 [app. a variant of Holk v. to 
hollow out.] 

+ 1. trans. To disembowel. Obs. or dial 

a 1611 Beaum. & Fl. Philaster v. ii, And with this swash- 
ine blow.. I could bulk your Grace, and hang you up cross- 
leg'd, Like a Hare at a Poulters. 1688 R. Holme Armoury 
II. ix. 188/1 [To] Hulk, or Paunch, is to open the Hare, and 
take out ner Garbage. 1741 Compl. Eam.Piece 11. 1. 302 Take 
up the Hare, and hulk her. a 1815 Foaav Voc.E Angha. 
1854 Miss Baker Nortkampt. Gloss., Hulk, to lake out the 
entrails of a hare or rabbit. 

2. Mining. To remove the * gouge or softer 
part of a lode before blasting or breaking down 
the harder part. 

1881 Raymond Mining Gloss., Dzhu, to cut ahead on one 
side of a face, so as to increase the efficacy of blasting on 
the remainder. .Also called to hulk. 

Hulk (h*lk), v.* [f. Hulk ^.2] 

I. 1. trans, f a. To condemn to ' the hulks (see 
Hulk sb.2 3 b). b. To lodge (sailors, etc.) tempo- 
rarily in a hulk. 

1827 Blackw. Mag. XXII. 4S3 The poacher was taken, 
tried, hulked. 1836 E. Howard R. Reefer ^xx. They were 
hulked on board of the Pegasus. 1859 All Year ' R^nd 
No. 17. 390/3 The Cherbourg authorities don t • hulk their 
seamen as we do in narrow, dirty, old-fashioned hulks. 

II. 2. intr. To act, hang about, or go in a 
clumsy, unwieldy, or lazy manner, dial. 

*i793 Spirit Pub. Jmls. (1799) \- 7° Before Id dance 
attendance upon you . . till four or five o clock in the after- 
noon, while you lie hulking in bed. a 1825 Foaav Voc.E. 
Anglia s.v., It is said of a lazy lout, who has nothing to do, 
and desires to have nothing, that he goes hulking about 
from place to place, seemingly watching for opportunities 
pilfer. . 



°3 Pl (With up.) To rise bulkily or massively. 
1880 Blackmore M ary A ner ley I . vi. 65 This is the chump 
of the spine of the Wolds, wh ch hulks up at last into 
Flamborough Head. 1892 Daily News 17 bept ; 5/4 ™e 
r .... _ °_ : ..i~„u;r hnAv WW aeain into eood 



ISTn nStinrhU bodY back again into good 
condition. .He is hulking-up, as we say. 
Hulkage. dial. [L Hulk sb.l + -age.] Hulks, 



hull or husk collectively ; bram 

i860 Blackmore Lorna Doone xxxu, She . .pointed to the 
great bock of wash, and riddltngs, and brown hulkage (for 
we ground our own corn always). 
Hulking (hzrlkirj), a. colloq. [f. Hulk sb.24 
+ -inq2.J Bulky, unwieldy; clumsy or ungainly 
on account of great bulk. 

1698 E. Wabo Lond. Spy xiv. 324 < F l n ?« r ) U P » n * e 
Chimney Corner sat a great Hulking Fellow. 1767 H. 
BaooKi 1 Fool ofQual (1859) »• <65 S r ° w " 5 

huge hulking fellow since I saw you last. 1806-7 J ; Beres- 
yoIo Miseries Hum. Life xvi. 97 Rummaging over 

the two hulking volumes. 1854 H. Milleb Sch. HfSchm. 
xvi. (i8s7) 3Si He could scarce make himself heard over 
half the area of his large, hulking, chapel. i8 7 5 Jowett 
Plato (ed. 2) III. 108 A great hulking son ought not to be 
a burden on his parents. 

56 



HULKISH. 

Hrrlkish, a rare. [f. Hclk sb. 2 + -isn.] Per- 
taining to the hulks : see Hulk sb 2 3 b. 

1800 Mom. Chron. in Spirit Pub. Jrnls. (1801) IV. 14 By 
this plan felons may be moralized, .better, than by the hulk- 
is h scheme of reformation so long practised. 

HuLky (hp-lki), a. colloq. [f. Hulk sb. 2 4 + -y.] 
Like or of the nature of a hulk ; bulky, unwieldy, 
hulking. 

1785 Grose Diet. Vulg. T. s.v., A great hulkey fellow, an 
overgrown clumsey lout. 1817 Blackw. Mag. XXI. 789 That 
he may place his huge bulky heels on your fender. 187a 
Geo. Eliot Middlem. Ivi, I want to go first and have a 
round with that hulky fellow who turned to challenge me. 

Hull (hrl), sb. 1 Forms : a. 1 hulu, ? 2-3 *hule, 
(? 3) 4-6* hul, 4- hull, (4 hulle, 5 holl). 0. 4-5 
hole, 5 hoole, 8- hool, Sc. 8-9 huil, hule (»). 
[OE. hulu husk, from ablaut grade hul- of htlan 
to cover : cf. OHG. hulla, Ger. hiille covering, 
cloak, etc. :—*hulja, and OHG. hulsa, Ger. hiilse 
(i—*hulisi, *hulust), hull of beans or pease. The 
normal Eng. descendant of OE, hulu is hull ; but 
dialectally the u was lengthened in ME. to 0 (see 
Luick Engl. Lautgesch. §§ 506, 536) giving hoole, 
mod. dial, hool, S«. hull, hule (ii).] 

1. The shell, pod, or husk of pease and beans ; 
the outer covering or rind of any fruit or seed. 

a. ciooo iELFatc Gloss, in Wr.-WGlcker Voc. 127/38 
Culliola, hnutehula. c 1380 Wyclif Serm. Sel. Wks. 1 1 . 7 1 
Man coveitib to be fild wib bes hnlis [v.r. holis]. 1495 
Trcvisa's Barth. De P. R. xvn. Ixiv. (W. de W.), Beenys ete 
wyth the hullys [Bodl. MS. holes] ben harde to defye, but . . 
whan the hull is awaye it clensyth, 1589 Cogah Haven 
Health x.(i636> 34 Take . . Jorden Almonds, Bnd beate them 
in a Morter with the huls and all on. a 1693 Urqi h art 
Rabelais 111. xviii. 145 The Bean is not seen till, .its swad or 
hull be shaled. 1847 O. Brownson Two Brothers Wks. VI. 
327 The mere hull without the kernel. 1853 MoaFiT Tanning 
$ Currying 75 The horse-chestnut. The hulls, as well as 
the young fruit, also contain tannin. 

0. c 1380 Wyclif Serm. Sel. Wks. II. 6oJ>is sone covei- 
tide to fille his beli wib bese holes. 1398 Tbevisa Barth. 
De P. R. xvn. Ixxx. (Bodl. MS.), Some greyne and sede .. 
is ingendred in coddes and holes as it fareb in benes. 
£1440 Promp. Parv. 242/2 Hoole, or huske (S. hole, P. 
boll), siliqua. 1724 Ramsay Tea-t. Misc. (1733) 1. 115 Ilk 
kind of com it has it's hool. Mod. Sc. Pea^huils, bean-huils, 
grosel huils. 

b. collectively. The cuticle of grain ; bran. 
c 1450 Two Cookery-bks. 105 Take w[h]ete, and bray it in 
a morter, that al be hole holl be awey. 1798 Trans. Soc. 
Arts XVI. 206, I take all the hull or bran out of the flour. 

2. a. The core of an apple, b. The encom- 
passing calyx of certain fruits. 

1883 Mrs. Rollins New Eng. Bygones 180 Others [apples], 
mild and fine-grained, were relish able close up to the hulls. 
1883 Evang. Mag. Oct. 461 We miss the hollow, thimhle-like 
cavity which is seen on turning a raspberry upside-down 
after pulling it from its ' hull '. 

3. transf. and Jig. Something that encases or 
encloses ; a covering, envelope ; the case of a 
chrysalis ; //. clothes, garments. 

a. 1831 Carlyle Sort. Res. 1. ix, What hadst thou been 
without thy blankets, and bitas, and other nameless hulls? 
1845 — Cromwell ix.cciii. (1871) IV.136 No hulls, leathern or 
other, can entirely hide it. 1830 — Latter-d. Pamph. iii. 
(1872) 90 They, across such hulls of abject ignorance, have 
seen into the heart of the matter. 1878 Emersoh Sovereignty 
Ethics in N. Amer. Rev. CXXVI. 405 The poor gruh .. 
casts its filthy hull, expands into a beautiful form with 
rainbow wings. 

/?. 1718 Ramsay Christ's Kirk Gr. 111. xvi, I'se rive frae 
oflfye'r hips the hool. Mod. Sc. (Mother undressing child) 
Now, out o* your huils ! 

b. The encompassing membrane of the heart ; 
the pericardium. 

a 1605 Montgom erie Misc.^ Poems xxviii. 18 Hope micht. . 
fray ane hairt. .out of hishuill. 1725 Ramsav Gentle Sheph. 
v. 1, My heart out of its hool was like to loup. 1785 Burns 
Halloween xxvi, Poor Leezie's heart maist lap the hool. 

4. 7 a. A hut or hovel. Obs. b. A sty or pen 
for animals, north, dial. (Cf. Hclk sbA 1.) 

a 1225 Ancr. R. ioo Leswe bine ticchenes bi heordmonne 
hulen of ris & of leaues. 1570 Levins Manip. 185/ioAn 
Hul for hogs, porcile. 1637 in Sheffield Gloss. s.v., Tho. 
Hartley holdeth a cottage at will and a swine hull next the 
Church lane, a 1804 J. Mather Songs (1862) 42 (ibid.) Two 
steps there go up to his hull. 1825 Brockett» Hull, a 
place in which fowls, etc. are confined for the purpose of 
fattening. 1888 Sheffield Gloss, s.v., Pig-Awtf, rabbit-A»tf. 

5. * The house or building of a grinding wheel * 
{Sheffield Gloss.). 

1831 J. Holland Manuf. Metal I. 289 Internally the 
huilding is divided into hulls, and these into troughs. 1884 
Harpers Mag. June 75/1 In the dust of a ' hull ' of grind- 
ing 'troughs . 1885 St. James's Gaz. 2 Ian. 6/1 Many 
protective ' hulls ' are necessary to this handicraft. 

Hull (hoi), sb. 2 [Of obscure origin : not known 
before ^1550; possibly the same word as Hull 
sb.l, but decisive evidence is wanting. 

It has been conjectured by some to be identical with the 
i5-i6th c. Holl (sb. 2), corrupted as early as 1591 to Hold 
(sb.*) ; but, beside the phonetic difficulty, this appears nearly 
always to mean the internal cavity of ihe ship (so Du. 
scheepshot; cf. Hole sb. 6), and not to bl applied like hull 
to the external framework. There is an equivalent sense 
of Hulk sb.% which, however, is not known before c 1630, 
and thus does not help the explanation of hull. The follow- 
ing is app. the only quot. which favours the connexion of the 
word with holl, hole, hold. 

* 1440 Promp. Parv. 243/1 Hoole of a schyppe (K., P. 
holle), carina.] 
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1. The body or frame of a ship, apart from the 
masts, sails, and rigging. 

1571 Digges Pantom. I. xxi. G ja, Till snche time as ye 
can see the shippe, or rather the very hull next to the water. 
1627 Capt. Smith Seaman's Gram. ii. 4 By the hull is meant, 
the full bulke or body of a ship without masts or any rigging 
from the stem to the sterne. 1676 tr. Guillatiere % sVoy. 
Athens 14 We discovered by her Hull she was a Christian 
Frigot. 1742 Woodroofe in Han way Trav. (1762) I. 11. 
xvii. 77 The russian government huild hulls after the dutch 
manner fit for shoal water. 1869 Sta E. Reed Our Iron- 
Clad Ships ii. 24 Modes of. .disposing the armour upon the 
hulls of our iron-clad ships. 

+ b. A dismantled vessel ; — Hulk sb. 2 3. Obs. 

158a N. Lichefirld tr. Castanhedds Cong. E. Ind. Ixxv. 
154 A certaine ship .. Afterward that, he had taken the 
spoyle of the same, hee lefte the Hull in keepinge. x666 
Land. Gaz. No. 59/3 We saw the Admiral made a Hull, and 
three of the Eoemy were fired. 

2. Phrases, a. To lie at (fa f on, to) hull (cf. 
A-hull) : = Hull v. 2 1. Also to lie hull, try a 
hully strike (a) hull, in kindred sense, b. Hull 
down : so far away that the hull is invisible, being 
below the horizon. So hull out : with the hull 
above the horizon, c. Hull-to = A-hull. 

a. 1556 W. Towrson in Hakluyt Voy. (1589) 98 We lay 
at hull about an hour after. '1582 N. Lichefield tr. 
Castanheda's Cong. E. Ind. xxix. 73 All this time the 
shippes laye a hull. 1597 J. Payne Royal Exch. 33 The 
ship on hull, the helme on lee. 1634 Brereton Trav. 
(Chetham Soc.) I. 12 In stormy weather they take down 
their masts, and fish, the vessel lying at hull. 1635 Voy. 
Foxe 4- James to N. West (Hakluyt Soc.) I. 181 He 
strooke sayle and lay to hulle. 1727-41 Chambers Cycl. 
s.v., To strike a Hull, is to lie closely or obscurely in the 
sea in a storm. 1773 N. Frowoe Life etc. 122 Let the Ship 
drive with the Tempest, and at length, to try a Hull. 1828 
J. H. Moore's Pract. Navig. (ed. 20) 184 When she lies 
hull, that is, with all her sails furled. 1867 Smyth Sailor's 
Wordbk. s.v., To strike hull in a storm, is to take in her 
sails and lash the helm on the lee side of the ship, which is 
termed to lie a-hulL 

b. 1775 Dalrvmfle in Phil. Trans. LXVIII. 595 The 
vessel was hull down. when they came aboard. 1804 
Naval Chron. XII. 318 As soon as she was hull out I 
made sail. 1839 T. Beale Sperm Whale 283 Exclaimed, 
* She is hull down ', meaning that . . the convexity of the 
sea between us and the ship was greater than the height of 
the body of the vessel. 1883 Stevensoh Silverado Sq. 180 
They were hull-down for us behind life's ocean, and we but 
nailed their topsails on the line. 

C 1744 Lond. Mag. 142 Some of the Weathermost 
Ships were, at Night, Hull-to. 1794 Rigging $ Seaman* 
ship II. 252* Hull-to y the situation of a ship when she lies 
with all her sails furled ; as in trying. 

t Hull, sb.Z Obs. [c£ Hulveb.] Holly. 

*557 Tusser 100 Points Husb. xlii, Get Iuye and hull, 
woman deck vp thyne house. 1573 — Husb. xviii. (1878) 46 
To plots not full ad bremble and hull. 1586 W. Webbe 
Eng. Poetrie (Arb.) 74 Oft did a left hand crow foretell 
these thinges in her hull tree. 

Hull (htfl), v.* Forms: see Hull sb.* [f. 
Hull trans. To remove the hull, shell, or 

husk of; to strip of the outer covering. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvn. Ixvii. (Bodl. MS.), 
PoUenta is come isode ipeled and holed [ed. 1495 hullyd] and 
ischeled wib frotinge of handes. c 1430 Two Cookery-bks. 33 
Take Whyte Pesyn,and hoole hem in be maner as men don 
Caboges. 1544 Phaer Regim. Ly/e (1553) D vij b. To eate 
harly hulled. 16 12 Wood all Surg. Mate Wks.(i653) 346 Take 
. .good Bay-berries, hulled well. i66» H.Stvbbv Ind. Nectar 
ii. 14 They cannot afford to pick or hull their nuts. 1781-5 
Latham Gen. Synopsis Birds I. 310 (T.) The male will hull 
the seeds for his consort with his hill. 1880 Jamiesori's 
Diet. s.v. Hule, To hule peas. 1890 Spectator 1 Nov., Two 
contrivances, one for irrigating, the other for hulling rice. 

b. transf. t {a) To shed (teeth), (b) To pick 
(fruit) from the encompassing calyx. 

1708 Lond. Gaz. No. 4442/4 A yellow Dun Stone-horse . . 
now hulling his Teeth. 1884 Roe Nat. Ser. Story viii, He 
brought the strawberries to Amy. .and stood near while she 
. . hulled them, 
f c. intr. (for reft) To lose the hulls. Obs. 

c 1430 Two Cookery-bks. 7 Take whete .. an stampe with 
a pestel tyl it hole. 

Hence Hulling vbl. sb,, also Comb, in hulling- 
machine, -mill. 

Hull (h*l), v. 2 [f. Hull sb. 2 ] 

1 1. intr. Naut. Of a ship : To float or be driven 
by the force of the wind or current on (he hull 
alone ; to drift to the wind with sails furled ; to 
lie a-hull. Obs. 

1558 W. Towrsoh in Hakluyt Voy. (1589)130 We lost our 
maine saile, foresaile, and spreetsaile, and were forced to 
lye a hulling. 1594 Shaks. Rich. III. iv. iv % 438 There 
they hull, expecting but the aide Of Buckingham, to 
welcome them ashore. 1627 Capt. Smith Seaman's Gram. 
ix. 40 If that split .. then hull, which is to beare no saile. 
Ibid. t Thty call it hulling also in a calme swelling Sea, which 
is commonly hefore a storme, when they strike their sailes 
lest she should beat them in peaces against the mast hy 
Rowling. 1687 B. Randolph Archipelago \oo We were 
forced to. .hull (lye with our head to the wind without any 
saile). 1708 Motteux Rabelais iv. xxi. (1737) 92 What a 
devilish Sea there Runs ? She'll neither try, nor hull, 
f b. transf. and fig. Obs. 

1599 B. Jonson Ev. Man out of Hum. 11. ii. Wks. 
(Rtldg.) 45/2 He may hull up and down in the humorous 
World a little longer. 1601 Holland Pliny ix. viii. 239 
The fish.. hulled too and fro with the waves, as if it had 
beene halfe dead. 

2. trans. To strike (a ship) in the hull with 
cannon shot. 
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1726 Siielvocke Voy. round World (1757) 203 We had not 
a man killed or wounded, although the enemy often hulled 
us. 1776 W. Heath in Sparks Corr. Amer. Rev. (1853) 1. 
277 The Phoenix was thrice hulled hy our shot. 1894 Clark 
Russell Good Ship Mohock II. 128, 1 did not know but 
that the Mohock had been hulled and was sinking. 1898 
Westm. Gaz.*$ May 6/3 The Spaniards say that the hulling 
of the vessel was accidental. 

Hull, obs. form of Hill v.\ to cover. 

Hullabaloo (hp:labalzr)> sb. {int.) Also 8 
hollo-ballo, 9 halloo-, hall a-, holla-, hulla- 
balloo, -boloo, halli(e)-, holliballoo, hille-, 
hilli-, hally-, hurla-, hulabaloo, hilliebalow. 
[Of recent appearance in print, and of still unsettled 
form; it appears first in Sc. and north. Eng. 
writers and vocabularies. 

It is app. the interj. halloo, hnllo t hilloa, with riming re- 
duplication, thus, haltoo-batoo I The conjecture has been 
made, hut without any evidence, that it was orig. a wolf- 
hunting cry, and contained the French words bas ie loup ! 
(Cf. Balow, Baloo.)] 

Tumultuous noise or clamour ; uproar ; clamorous 
confnsion. Also fig. 

1762 Smollett Sir L. Greaves vii, I would there was 
a blister on this plaguy tongue of mine for making such a 
hollo-ballo. 1800 South ey in C. C Sonthey Life II. 8t 
One day there was a hallaballoo (1 never saw that word in 
a dictionary..) in the stables, x&m — Lett. (1856) 1. 260 You 
must come as soon as our hullabaloo is over. 1818 Cobbett 
Pol. Reg. XXXIII. S97 Those' Cheap Publications about 
which they have made such a halloobaloo. 1825-80 Jamie- 
son, Halloo-balloo t hallie-balloo, a great noise and uproar. 
Renfr. ; Hilliebalow Roxb. ; H illie-bulloo Angus; Hillic- 
bull 'ow Fife. 1825 Brockett, Hallabaloo, Hiitebaloo t a 
noise, an uproar. 1841 R. Oastler Fleet Papers I. xiii. 100 
What a halloo-bo-too the hunters sometimes caused 1 1844 
Disraeli Coningsby vttr. vi, The truth of all this hullaballoo 
was that Rigby had a sly pension. 186a Mrs. H. Wood 
Mrs. Hallib. 11. x*ii. (1888) 265 There's no knowing what 
hullabaloo they might make ! 1898 J. Arch Story 0/ Life 
xiii. 312 When the movement started, there was a terrihle 
hullaboloo. 
b. as int. 

a 1845 (see HullooI. 1887 R. Abb ay White Mare White- 
stonecliff 147 That lazy crew . .Would sleep till the porter 
cried 'Hullaballoo, Hullaballoo, The abbot is waiting in 
chapel for you \ 

Hence Hullabaloo* v. intr., to make a hulla- 
baloo. 

1867 Mtss Brouchton Cometh up as a El. I. v. 54 When 
I die there'll be a great splash of tears and hullaballooing. 
Hullar, var. Holouk Obs. 
Hulled (h*ld), a. [f. Hull sb* and 2 + -elA] 

1. Having a hull or husk (of a particular kind). 
1577 B. Gooce Heresbach's Husb. 1. (1586) 28 b, Barley .. 

yf it be Winter seede it is harder hulled. 

2. Of a ship : Having a hull or body (of a par- 
ticular kind). 

1893 Daily News 1 May 4/4 The gracefully hulled three 
and four-masted schooners. 

Hulled (held), ppl. a. [f. Hull t-.i] Stripped 
of the hull or husk. 

^ 138a Wyclif Prov. xxvii. 22 If thou bete togidere a fool 
in a morter, as hoolid barli smytende there vp on the pestel. 
1656 Ridgley Pract. Physick 58 Decoction of hulled barley. 
i8ji Illustr. Catal. Gt. Exhib. 1224 Oats and barley de- 
prived of their first pellicle, and known under the name of 
groats and of hulled barley. 

Huller (hHw). [f. Hull ^.i + -er1.] One 
who or that which hulls; spec, a machine for 
separating the hulls from seeds. 

1864 in Webster. 1875 in Knight Did. Mech. 

Hnlling (ho lirj). [f. Hullj^.i + -ing.1] Outer 
covering ; an outer garment (cf. Hilling). 

1434 in Priv. Purse Exp. Eliz. 0/ York (1830) 242/2 Her 
hullyng of black, red and green. 1708 Motteux Rabelais 
v. xvi. The Husks, and Hullings. 1847-78 Halliwell, 
H ullings, husks, or shells ; chaff. Also, hillings or coverlets. 

Hullo, hulloa (hftoa), int. [Cf. Hallo, 
Hillo, Hollo.] A call used to hail a person or 
to excite his attention. 

1857 Hughes Tom Broum 1. ix, Hullo, who's there ? 1882 
Mrs. Ridoell Daisies B. III. 57 Hulloa, you sir ! 

t Hullock (hv bk). Naut. Obs. [Origin un- 
ascertained.] A small part of a sail let out in a 
gale to keep the ship's head to the sea. 

1553 Willoughby in Hakluyt Voy. (1589) 269 Then we 
spred an hullocke of our foresaile, and bare roome with her. 
1627 Capt. Smith Seaman's Gram. ix. 41 Seeing the storm 
decreaseth, let vs trie if she will endure the Hullocke of a 
Saile, which sometimes is a peece of the mizen saile or some 
other little saile, part opned to keepe her head to the sea. 
1708 Motteux Rabelais iv. xxii. (1737) 94 She'll bear the 
Hullock of a Sail. 

Hullok, obs. form of Hillock. 

c 1430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode Ii. cxlv. (1869) 133 Toward an 
hullok. 

Hulloo (h2fl«'), int. A variant of Halloo. 

1707 Hickeringill Priest-cr. it. v. 53 Hulloo then, goon, 
run on ; Hulloo ! See who cares first, you or I. a 1845 
Hooo Forge 11. xxiii, Hulloo ! Hulloo ! And Hullabaloo ! 

Hull(o)ur, -owre, var. Holoctb. Obs. 
Hully (hHi), a. rare- 0 , [f. Hull sbA + -yl.] 
Having or abounding in hulls or husks. 

1727 Bailey vol. II, Hully, full of hnlls. In Ains worth, 
Johnson, and in mod. Diets. 

Huloist, Hulotheism: see Htloist, -theism. 
Hulpe, obs. pa. t. and pple. of Help v. 
fHuls, v. Obs. rare- 1 . ? 
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c 1410 Pallad. on Husb. vii. 56 And euery puis, Thcr lond 
is cold, is heruest now to huls [cum strepitu metere]. 

Hulster (htrlstai), sb. died. Also holster. 
[Cf. OE. heolslor, f. htl-an to cover, conceal, and 
see Holster.] A hiding-place, a retreat. 

[a 1000 Satan 101 Nagan wc bais heolstres bat we us 
Xehydan mason.] 1880 W. Cornwall Gloss., Hulster, . . a 
hold or retreat. * This rubbish is only a hulster for snails . 
T. Q. Couch. 188a I ago Cornwall Gloss., Holt, or Holster, 
a lurking place, a place of concealment. 

t Hu'lster, v . Ofo. [f. prec] To hide. 

c 1400 Rom. Rose 6146 There I hope best to hulstred be 
And certeynly sikerest tiidyng Is vndirnethe humblest 
clothing. [1616 BuLLOKAa, Hulstred, hidden.l 

Hult, obs. form of Hilt sb. 

+ Hulve. Obs. (See quot.) 

1764 G. Jacob's Compl. Crt. -keeper (ed. 6) 114 The Trunk 
or Hulve [tol convey the Water in the Common Sewer. 

Hulver (hirlvai). Obs. exc. dial. Also 5 hol- 
vyr, hulfere, -wur, -uyr, 6 -war. [In late ME. 
hulfere, app. the same as ON. hulfr, which is 
explained by Vigf. as 'dogwood'. The ulterior 
history of the word, and the question of its relation 
to holly or holm, are undetermined.] 

Holly. Knee hither, Butcher's Broom, Ruscus 
aculealus. Sea hulver, Sea Holly, Eryngo. 

c 1430 Lydg. Compl. Bl. Knt. 129 Betwix an hulfere and a 
wodebinde. 14. . Songs ff Carols (Percy Soc.) xl, Holvyr 
and Heyvy mad a gret party, Ho xuld have the maystri. 
c 1440 Promp. Parv. 253/1 Hulwur, tre (A'., P. huluyr), 
hulmus. 1578 Lyte Dodoens iv. Iviii. 519 Sea Holme, or 
Huluer, and Sea Holly. Ibid. vi. xxxiv. 701 In Englishe it 
is called Holme, Holly, and Huluer. 1819 H. Busk Vestriad 
iv. 719 The skirt of hulver and the screen of spruce, a 18*5 
FoaBV Voc. E. Anglia, Hulver holly. 1859 All Year 
Round No. 36. 225/1 The holly, .in Norfolk, .called hulver. 

b. atlrib. and Comb., as hulver bush, tree\ 
hulver-head, -headed a. (see quots.) ; hulver 
oak, the holm-oak. 

1538 Tuhneh Libellus, Ruscus,.. an Huluar tre. *597 
Gehaade Herbal ill. xxx. 1159 The. .Ilex, .might be called 
Holme Oke, Huluer Oke, or Holly Oke. 1601 Holland 
Pliny xxiv. xiii. (R.), Touching the Holly, or Hulver-tree. 
a 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, Hulver-head, a silly foolish 
Fellow. 1785 GaosE Diet. Vulg. T., Hulver-headed, silly, 
puzzle-pated. 1x1825 Forbv Voc. E. Anglia, Hulver- 
headed, stupid ; muddled ; confused ; as if the head were 
enveloped in a hulver bush. 

f Hulwort. Herb. Obs. The name of a plant. 

c 1265 Voc. Names PL in Wr.AVulcker 555/t Pulegium, 
puliol, hulwurt. 1597 Gerabde Herbal App., Hulwort is 
Polium. 1884 Milleii Plant-n., Teucrium Polium, Cat- 
Thyme, Hul-wort, Poly Germander. 

Huly, var. Hooly, Sc., gently, tardily. 

Hum (hvm), v. 1 Also 4-7 humme, 5 home, 
6 homme. [Known from end of 14th c. ; echoic ; 
cf. MHG. hummen, mod.G. dial, hummen, horn- 
men, early mod.Du. (Kilian) hummen = hemmen to 
hem, emit voice ; also Bum v., and Ger. summen, 
brummen, Du. bromtnen, expressing the same or 
similar sounds, all with the characteristic labial - 
nasal m. See also Humble t/. 2 ] 

1. intr. To make a low continuous murmuring 
sound or note, as a bee or other insect; also 
said of a top or wheel in rapid rotation, a bell 
vibrating after being struck, etc. 

ci4*o Pallad. on Husb. vit. 124 Yf that they [bees] 
humme . 1573-80 Baret A Iv. H 7 1 7 To Humme like a Bee, 
bombilo. 1644 Dicbv Nat. Bodies xxviii. (1645) 310 
Trembling bells.. hum a great while longer then others, 
1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) VIII. 157 Tbe gnat ..is 
sometimes heard to bum about our beds at night. 1783 
Chabbe Village I, The dull wheel hums doleful through the 
day. 1887 Bowen Virg. Eclog. vii. 13 Bees cluster and 

2. intr. To make a low inarticulate vocal sound ; 
esp. to utter such a sound in expression of dissent 
or dissatisfaction, or f of approbation or applause. 

13.. Erkenwald 281 in Horstmann Altengl. Leg. (1881) 
272 pen hummyd he bat ber lay . . And gefe a gronynge. 
c 153a Dewes lntrod. Fr. in Palsgr. 917 A chorle hommeth 
or grudgeth. 1605 Shaks. Macb. 111. vi. 4a The dowdy Mes- 
senger, .hums; as who should say, youl rue the time That 
clogges me with this Answer. 1687 Magd. Coll. * Jos. II 
(O. Hist. Soc.) vi. 142 Upon which the Rabhle hummed. 
1779-81 Johnson L. P., Sprat Wlcs. III. 11 When the 
preacher touched any favourite topick in a manner that de- 
lighted his audience, their approbation was expressed hy a 
loud hum, continued in proportion to their zeal or pleasure. 
When Burnet preached, part of his congregation hummed 
so loudly and so long, that he sat down to enjoy it. 1893 
J. S. Winter Aunt Johnnie U. 93 He hum'd at the cutlets 
and he psbaw'd at the salad. 

b. To sing with closed lips without articulation. 
c 1485 Digby My st. (1882) ill. 1226, 1 home and I hast, I do 
bat I may. With mery tvne be trebyll to syng. c 1640 
F. Hawkins Youth's Behav. (1663) 1 Sing not within thy 
mouth, humming to thy self, unless thou be alone. Mod. 
She was singing, or rather humming, in a low tone. 

C. To make an inarticulate murmur in a pause 
of speaking, from hesitation, embarrassment, etc. 
Usually in phr. to hum and ha {haw) : see l\xv., 
Haw v. , 

c 1374 Chaucer Troylus 11. 1150 (1109) Al rosy hewed tbo 
woxe she, And gan to hum. 1530 Palscb. 588/2 He hum - 
meth and haeth and wyll nat come out withall. 1606 Shaks. 
Tr. <5» Cr. 1. iii. 165 Hum and stroke thy Beard. 163a 
Massincer & Field Fatal Do-ivry iv. i, Do you stand 
Humming and bahing now? 1749 Fieldisg Tom Jones 
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viii. xi, Don't stand humming and hawing, but speak out. 
1865 Cablyle Fredk. Gt. xm. ii. V. 30 Robinson apologetic- 
ally hums and hahs. 

trans. 1678 Bi tleb Hud. in. ii. 1161 [You] never humd 
and hah'd Sedition, a 1680 — Rem. (1759) II. 103 A fifth- 
monarchy man . .humms and hahs high Treason. 

3. To give forth an indistinct sound by the blend- 
ing of many voices, etc. ; hence (colloq.) to be in 
a condition of busy activity, to be all astir. 

1726-46 Thomson Winter 632 The city swarms intense. 
The public haunt .. warm with mixed discourse, Hums in- 
distinct. 1814 Byron Corsair 111. xviii, The haven hums 
with many a cheering sound. 184a Tennyson St. Stin. 
Styl. 37, I scarce can hear the people hum About the 
column's base. 1889 Pall Mall G. 15 July 1/3 [In] the ex- 
pressive nomenclature of the Far West, Hong-kong just 
hums * all the time. 1893 R. Kipling Many Invent. ^ he 
whole country was bumming with dacoits. 1898 \ Daily News 
n Jan. 5/1 The report that he had plenty of money, and 
would make things hum at the club. . . 

4. trans. To utter with humming ; to sing with 
closed lips and without articulation. 

160a Marston Antonio's Rev. v. iii, One gives nods and 
hums what he would speake. 1710 Addison / atler No. 
157 f 7 Then [she] would hum over Two or Three Notes. 
1808 Scott Marm. 1. ii, Low humming . . Some ancient 
Border gathering song. 1840 Dickens Old C. Shop xv, 1 be 
bees.. hummed forth their drowsy satisfaction, 
b. To hum and ha : see after 2 c. 
1 5. To greet with a hum ; to hum up, down, to 
express approval or disapproval of, hy humming. 

164a Milton Apol. Smect. viii, Such as are most humnVd 
and applauded there. 168a New News fr. BedlannzUy 
canting and ranting Tie hum all their Gigs. 169a tr. Sallust 
42 All humm'd him down and call'd him Enemy and Parri- 
cide. 1733 Revolution Politicks in. 55 Here the whole 
Council humm'd him up, and approved of the same. 
6. To bring (into a specified state) by humming. 
i8ai Clare VilL Minstr. II. 181 The busy bee hath 
humm'd himself to rest. 1871 J. C Jeaffheson Ann. 
Oxford II. iii. 24 Such 4 hummers \ as those who hummed 
James the First into good contentment with himself. 
Hence Hummed (htftnd), ///. a. (in sense 4). 
1849 H. Mayo Pop. Superst. {1851) 156 Singing the words 
to M. de Puyse*gur s mentally hummed air. 1898 Blackw. 
Mag. Mar. 338/2 A hummed song of the couotry. 
Hum, v.* arch. [Short for Humbug, v.'] trans. 
To impose upon, hoax, take in, humbug, {slang or 
colloq.) 

1751 Student II. 288 How were people of learning and 
good understanding hum'd out of their money and judg- 
ment. Ibid. 290 Pray let them be hum'd if you please. 1765 
Meritriciad 26 She hums by turns, the Vet'ran, and the 
Fop. 178a Mad. D'AaBLAY Lett, to S. Crispy Aug., You and 
I know better than to hum or be hummed in that manner. 
1805 W. Hunter in Naval Chron. XIII. 24 Admiral 
Saunders had hummed me about my promotion, a 1845 Hood 
Spring i, How couldst thou thus poor human nature hum ? 
Hence Hirmming vbl. sb. 

1807 M. Pennington Life Eliz. Carter I. 32 That species 
of false wit which is now called quizzing and was formerly 
known by the equally barbarous term of humming. 
Hum (hvm), sb. 1 Also 6-7 humme, 8 humm. 
[Cognate with Hum v. 1 It is doubtful whether 
sense 3 belongs here.] 

1. 1. A low continuous sound made by a bee 
or other insect, also, by a spinning top, machinery 
in motion, etc. (Distinguished from a buzz by not 
being sibilant.) 

1601 Holland Pliny xi. x. (R.), One of them [bees] raiseth 
all the rest with two or three big hums or huzzes. 1698 
Frver Ace. E. India <$• P. 189 The Mosquito .. not only 
wheals, but domineers by its continual Mums. 1786 tr. 
Beckford's Vatliek (1868) 44 The sullen hum of those noc- 
turnal insects. 1856 Emerson Eng. Traits, Relig. Wks. 
(Bohn) II. 100 The hum of the mill. 1893 Peel6>*« Valley 
156 The busy hum of the spinning-wheel. 

b. The indistinct sound produced by the blend- 
ing of distant voices or noises ; a murmur ; in quot. 
1625, a ' buzz* of rumour. 

1599 Shaks. Hen. V, iv. Prol. 5 From Camp to Camp . . 
The Humme of eyther Army stilly sounds. 1615 B. Jonson 
Staple ofN v. i, The last hum that it made, was, that your 
Father, And Picklocke are fall'n out. 1797 Mrs. Radcliffe 
Italian xxvi, A busy hum of voices from the tribunal. 1856 
FaouDE Hist. Eng. (1858) I. iii. 189 The hum of expectation 
sounding louder and louder. 

2. a. An inarticulate vocal murmur uttered with 
closed lips in a pause of speaking, from hesitation, 
embarrassment, or affectation. (Usually in phr. 
hums and ha's {haws) : see Ha sb.*, Haw sb A) 

1469 J. Paston in P. Lett. No. 607 II. 347 He wold have 
otyn it aweye by humys and by hays, but I wold not so be 



gotyn , 

answeryd. 1611 Shaks. Wint. T. 11. 1. 74 These Shrugs, 
these Hum's, and Has. 171 1 Steele Sped. No. 32 Fx 
There were many very proper Hums and Pauses in his 
Harangue. 1749 Fielding Tom Jones vm. v, After some 
hesitation, and many hums and ha's. 185a R. S. Surtees 
Sponge's Sp. Tour (1893) 141 After sundry 'hums', 4 in- 
deeds \ ' sos ', etc. 

b. A similar sound uttered as an expression of 
applause or approbation, or of mild surprise or 
dissent. 

1653 Nodes Hiberme 1. 8 Tbe greatest praise unto tbe 
Preacher comes From the Attentive Hearer s tears, not 
bumues. 1687 Magd. Coll. * J™. II (Oxf. Hist. S.) vi. 
134 Whereupon there was a tumultuous hum, or acclama- 
tion, made hy the bystanders, a 1859 Macaulav Hut. 
Eng. xxiiL (1871) II. 641 The hum with which William s 
speech had been received, and the hiss which had 
drowned the voice of Seymour. 1877 T. A. Tbollope 



HUMAN. 

A Peep behind Scenes xix. 277 There arose a little hum of 
approbation from all present. 

c. A singing in a low tone with the lips closed, 
without articulation ; an indistinct murmur. 

1630 B. Jonson New Inn 111. ii, Lord B. Would I could 
charm her 1 Host. Trundle will do it with his hum. 1711 
E. Ward Quix. I. 381 No sooner did the Goat-herds find, 
Antonio hy his Hum inclin'd To sing a Song. 1778 Eng. 
Gazetteer (ed, a) s.v. Eltnhurst, An eccho, which returns 
a hum, or clap with the hands. . xo or ia times. 

II. f 3. A kind of liquor ; strong or double 
ale. Obs. (Cf. Humming a. 2 b.) 

1616 B. Jonson Devil an Ass 1. i, Strong -waters, Hum, 
Meath, and Obarni. a i6m Fletcheb Wild Goose Chase 
11. iii, Would I had some hum. 1670 Cotton Voy. JreL, 
The best Cheshire hum he e'er drank in his life. 1x1700 
B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, Hum, or Humming Liquor, 
Double Ale, Stout, Pharoah. 1719 D'UaFEV Pills (1872) 1. 
311 To get us stout hum, when Christmas is come. 

attrib. 1629 SmaLEV Wedding 11. (N.), Sold For physic 
in hum-glasses and thimbles. 

III. Comb, f hum-cap = sense 3 (cf. Huff-cap) ; 
hum-note, a musical note of the character of a hum. 

a 1700 B. E. Did. Cant. Crew, Hum-cap, old, mellow 
and very strong Beer. 1896 Pall Mall Mag. Sept. i§5 
The hum-note of this great hell was too deep for a scientific 
test. 

Hum, sb. 2 [Short for Humbug sb.] A piece of 
humbug; an imposition, a hoax, (slang or colloq.) 

1751 Student 1 1. 288 What a delightful Hum had we about 
a poor man's getting into a quart bottle. 1753 GAimiCK in 
Scots Mag. Oct. 517/2 'Twas all a bum. 1799 Coleridge 
Lett. (1895) 270 The Bristol Library is a hum, and will do us 
little service. 1841 Blackw. Mag. L. 415 Is Homer a hum. 
and the Iliad a hoax? 1885 Punch 5 Sept. 114/2 Political 
honesty's all a big bum. 

Hum (ham), int. An inarticulate exclamation 
uttered with the lips closed, either in a pause of 
hesitation or embarrassment, or as expressing slight 
dissatisfaction, dissent, etc. (Cf. Hem, H'm,Um.) 

1596 Shaks. i Hen. IV, in. i. 158, I cry'd hum . . But 
mark'd him not a word. 1598 — Merry W. in. v. 14X 
Hum: ha? Is this a vision V 1847 Lytton Lucretia 1. 
Prol., Hum ! do you still miss your mother ? 1855 Dickens 
Dorrit 1. xxxi, I have a— hum— a spirit, sir, that will not 
endure it. 

Human (hiw-man), a, (sb.) Forms : 5-6 hu- 
mayn(e, 5-7 humain(e, 6-8 humane, 8- human, 
[a. F. humain (12th c. in Hatz.-Darm.) « It. 
umano, Sp., Pg. humano :-L. human-us of or be- 
longing to man, human, a derivative of the same 
root as homo, homin-em man. The stress was orig. 
as in OF. on the last syllable, hut, in accordance 
with Eng. usage, was at an early date shifted to 
the first. The spelling humane remained, how- 
ever, down to the beginning of the 18th c. (in 
Diets, to c 1730), when human (of which isolated 
examples occur in 17th c.) was substituted in the 
senses following, leaving Humane with distinctive 
pronunciation as a distinct word. Cf. the history 
of Divers, Diverse.] 

1. Of, belonging to, or characteristic of man. 
o. 1398 TaEVisA Barth. De P. R. 1. (1495) 6 This creatour 

thenne made man, and nature bumayne comune. c 1475 Par- 
tenay 951 Neuer humain ey saw to it egal ! c 1566 J. Aldav 
tr. Boaystuau's Theat. World B, Others have bewailed . . 
the humaine calamities. 1613 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 
762 They thinke that all the gods are of humane shape. 1657 
W. Coles Adam in Eden To Rdr., Our humane frailties. 
1 710 Steele Tatler No. iron The Contemplation of 
Humane Life. 1758 S. Haywabo Serm. xiii. 370 The devil 
. .knows humane nature. 
p. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg. iv. 604 Conceal d from 
Human Eyes. 1736 Butler A nal. Introd. 5 The Structure 
of the human Body. 1799 Wobdsw. Lucy Gray ii, Beside 
a human door. 1814 ByaON Lara 11. xxii. Is human love 
the growth of human will ? 1878 Moaley Crit. Misc. Ser. I. 
Carlyle 202 Human nature is not led for so long by lies. 

2. Of the nature of man ; that is a man ; con- 
sisting of men. 

1484 Caxton Fables of SEsop vi. xii, lupyter loued the 
humayn lygnage. c 1500 Melusine i. 15 Thou shalt . -dey as 
anaturel & humayn woman, c 1566 J. Aloay tr. Boaystuau's 
Theat. World B iv, All humaine creatures. 1613 Pi rchas 
Pilgrimage (1614) 320 Humane Sacrifices were offered to 
Diana. 1728-46 Thomson Spring 11 46 By degrees, The 
human blossom blows. 1804 Med. Jrnl. XII. ^ 34° The 
calamities of the human race. 1807 Ibid. XVII. 553 10 
make a mere experiment on a human subject. 1858 Kingsley 
Lett. (1878) II. 54 Wherever human beings are concerned. 

b. Astrol. Applied to those signs of the zodiac, 
or constellations in general, which are figured in 
the form of men or women. 

1658 in Phillips. 1679 Moxon Math. Did., Humane 
Sigfis,.. those Signs of the Zodiack, which have, as it were, 
the form of Man, as Gemini, Virgo, Aquarius, and the first 
half of Sagittarius ; . . also such Asterisms without the Zodiack, 
as are usually represented in humane shape, as Perseus, 
Andromeda, Cassiopcea, Cepheus, Orion, etc. . . Ptolomy 
[says]. .Whoever has neither the Lords of his Geniture, nor 
the Ascendent, in Humane Signs, will himself be a stranger 
to Humanity, or of churlish savap e behaviour. 1819 Wilson 
Compl. Did. Astrol. s.v., The lord of an eclipse being in 
any human sign, its evil effects will fall on mankind. 

3. Belonging or relative to man as distinguished 
from God or superhuman beings ; pertaining to 
the sphere or faculties of man (with implication of 
limitation or inferiority) ; mundane ; secular. (Often 
opposed to divine.) 

a. a 1533 Ld. Bebneas Gold. Bk. M. A urel. (1546) B vj b, 
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I haue vsed in this wrytyng, the whiche^s humayne, that 
that diuers tymes hath bene vsed in diuinitie. 1590 Shaks. 
Com. Err. v. i. 189 Past thought of humane reason. 1600 
Pory tr. Lees Africa 11. 392 There are two natures in 
rist, one divine . . the other humane. 1613 PcaCHAS 
Pilgrimage (1614 320 Humane and Divine learning^ 1709 
Pora Ess. Crit. 527 To err is humane, to forgive divine, 

0. «039 T. Bauds tr. Camus* Mor. Relat. 183 The divine 
disposings agree not alwayes with human purposes. 17 12 
W. Rogers Voy. 2^5 In all human probability, i860 Motley 
Ndherl. (1868) 1. 1. 1 An authority which seemed more than 
human. 1878 Browning La Saisiaz 154 To. . Pass off human 
lisp as echo of the Sphere-soog out of reach. 

4. Having or showing the qualities or attributes 
proper to or distinctive of man. (In quot. 1727 = 
Humane.) 

1737 A. Hamilton Nciv Acc. E. Ind. II. Hi. 260 He was 
very human, and sent the poor Seamen Presents. 1837 Ht. 
M astineau Soc. Amer. III. 184 Every prison visitor has 
been conscious, on first conversing privately with a criminal, 
of a feeling of surprise at finding him so human. 1855 
Longf. Hiaw. In trod. 91 Ye. .Who believe, that in all ages 
Every human heart is human. 1883 FAiaaAiaN City of God 
it. i. v. (1886) 140 The coming of a diviner faith made worship 
humaner and more spiritual. Ibid.^ in. t 230 The ideal of 
manhood He [Christ] created, .remains the regnant ideal of 
man, the hu manes t men being the men who realize it. 

5. Comb. a. with another adj., denoting a com- 
bination of qualities, as human-angelic (of the 
nature of a human 1 angel'), b. parasynthetic, as 
human-bounded, -figured, -headed, -hearted (sense 
4 ; hence -heartedness), -shed adjs. 

a 171 1 Ken Hymnotheo Poet. Wks. 1721 III. 256 No 
Human-bounded Mind Can comprehend Love unconfin'd. 
1749 Fielding Tom Jones ix. it, The human-angelic 
species. 1768 Woman of Honor III. 196 A human- 
figured stick. 1850 Tennyson In Mem. xiii, The human- 
hearted man I loved. 1857 B»RCH Anc. Pottery (1858) I. 
343 Human-headed birds. 1870 W. Graham Led. Ephes. 
246 The huraanheartedness of the Father. 1880 YcaN. 
Lee Belcaro ii. 33 This Niobe group, twice human-sired. 

B. sb. A human being, a man. (Formerly much 
used ; now chiefly humorous or affected.) 

a 1533 Ld. Berners Gold. Bk. M. Aurel. (1546) Gg vii b, 
No man amoog men, nor humain amonge the humams. 
£i6n Ch apm an Iliad v. 441 Mars, .smear 'd with the dust 
and hloud Of humanes, and their ruin'd wals. 165a Kixk- 
man Clerio <$• Loxia 83 Among you earthly humanes, 1839 
Mazkykt Diary Amer. Ser. 1. II. 211 Of all the humans, 
you're the one I most wish to see. 1878 Besant & Rice 
Celia's Arb. 1. iii. 31 They (rooks) are not mere theorists, 
like poor humans, but simply investigators of fact 1879 G. 
Macdonald Sir Gibbie ix. 54 Gibbie fell to ..hugging him 
[the dog] as if he had been a human. 

tHu'manate, a. Obs. rare. [ad. med.L. 
humana~t-us y pa. pple. of humdnare to make 
human, f. human-us Human.] Made human; 
converted into human flesh. 

1551 CRANMEa Aksw. Gardiner 369 That the breade is 
humanate or incarnate. 

So f Human a' t ion, incarnation. 

1651 Howell Venice 185* The humanation of our Saviour. 
1659 H. L* Estrange Alliance Div. Off. 179. 

Humane (himn/t-n), a. [A common earlier 
spelling of Human, which became restricted after 
1700 to a particular group of senses ; the form and 
mod. stress seem to show more immediate asso- 
ciation with L. humdnus : cf. germane.] 

1. Characterized by such behaviour or disposition 
towards others as befits a man. fa. Gentle or 
kindly in demeanour or aclion ; civil, courteous, 
friendly, obliging. Obs. (passing gradually into b.) 

c 1500 Melusine xx. in Be meke, humble, swete, curtoys 
& humayne, both vnto grete & lesse. 1530 Palscr. 316/1 
Humayne, courtoyse or belongyng to the nature of a man, 
humayn. 1555 Eden Decades 149 Thinhabitauntes enter- 
teined them very frendly [margin Humane people). 163a 
Lithgow Trav. \x. 387 The people are very humane, 
ingenious, eloquent and pleasant, 1675 Marvell Corr. 
Wlcs- 1872-5 489 Humane civility. 1784 CowpEa Task 
v. 469 That humane address And sweetness. 

b. Marked by sympathy with and consideration 
for the needs and distresses of others ; feeling or 
showing compassion and tenderness towards human 
beings and the lower animals ; kind, benevolent. 
(In early use not clearly distinguishable from a.) 

1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 1270 As his martiall valour 
is humane [^lAai^pwiroi ], so his humanitie is valorous. 
a 1774 Pearce Scrtn. IV. xiv. (R.), Christianity (the most 
compassionate and humane religion in the world). 180* 
Mar. Edgeworth Moral T. I. xv. 124 The humane spirit 
of the law, which supposes every man . innocent till proved 
. .guilty. 1814 D. H. O'Brian Captiv. <$■ Escape 79 The 
jailer here.. was the most humane man in that situation 
I ever knew. 1841 Trench Parables viii. (1877) 159 It is 
just in man to be merciful.. to be humane is human. 1857 
Buckle Civilix. I. viii. 480 The humane and enlightened 
measure* of Henry IV. 

c. Humane Society \ title of a society for the 
rescue of drowning persons. 

The Royal Humane Society was founded in 1774. 

1776 Minutes Soc. Recov. Person* app. drowned 8 May. 
That this Society in future be distinguished by the name of 

1 he Humane Society 178* R. A. Bromley (title) Sermon 
for the benefit of the Humane Society, on Luke viii. 52. 1784- 
95 w. Hawes (title) The Transactions of the Royal Humane 
bociety, from 1774 to 1784, with an Appendix. 1810 Byron 
Juan t. exxx. The apparatus Of the Humane Society's begin- 
ning. 1834 Medwin A ngler in Wates I. 219 The men of the 
Humane Society, .came hurrying, with their apparatus for re. 
suscitation. 1896 Violet Hunt in Cosmopolts Sept. 617, ' 1 



chose the darkest place, farthest from the Humane Society's 
drags \ 

2. Applied to those branches of study or litera- 
ture (lilene humaniores) which tend to humanize 
or refine, as the ancient classics! rhetoric, and 
poetry ; hence, elegant, polite. (See Humanity 4.) 

1691 Woon^lM. Oxon. I. 269 Edward Grant the most 
noted Latinist and Grecian of his time. He was well ski 1 1 *d 
in all kind of humane literature. 1701 tr. Le Clerc's Prim. 
Fathers (1702) 174 To learn Humane Learning ; that is to 
say, to understand the Greek Poets and Orators and to 
write well in that Tongue. 171a Henlev Sped. No. 396 
1 ? 3 An uncommon Mastery in the more humane and polite 
Part of Letters. 1843 Lytton Last Bar. iv. v, Thou art 
acquainted, douhtless .. with the Humaner Letters. 1877 
Symonds Renaiss. in Italy \ Rex'iv. Learning ii. 71 vote. 
The word Humanism has a German sound, and is in fact 
modern. Yet the generic phrase umanita for humanistic 
culture, and the name umanista for a professor of humane 
studies, are both pure Italian. 

Humanely (hinm/holi), adv. [f. prec. + -ly 2 .] 
I In a humane manner ; + courteously (obs.) ; kindly, 
compassionately, benevolently. 

1596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. vm. 139 The king 
humainlie receives him .. and honorablie sendis him hame. 
1607 Shaks. Cor. 1. i. 19 If they would yeelde vs but the 
superfluitic.wee might guesse they releeued vs humanely. 
I a 1677 BAaaow Serm. Wks. 16S6 III. xxviii. 313 We shall 
herein act humanely, and like good friends. 1735 Pope Odyss. 
xxiv. 311 Humanely hear, and answer my demand. iSzSLif 
Planter Jamaica (ed. 2) 287 Show the British people that 
you are equally humanely disposed with themselves. 

(See also Humanly.) 

Humaneness (hi«m^*nines). [f. as prec.+ 
-ness.] The quality of being humane. 

1809 W. Taylor in Monthly Mag. XXVII. 455 So much 
forbearance and humaneness. 1878 Morlev Crit. Misc., 
Vaitvenargues 25 The large and rational humaneness of the 
new time. 

Hn 'manhood, rare. [See -hood.] Human 
character or position in the scale of being. 

1847 W. Maccall Elem. Individualism^. 90 To benefit 
humanity by being faithful to his humanhood. 1894 Church 
Union (N.Y.) Mar., Oh, for a Christly humanhood that will 
relegate sexhood to its legitimate sphere. 

Huma*nics. rare, [irreg. f. Human + -ics pi. 
suffix.] The subject or study of human affairs. 

a 1864 Collins is cited by Webster. 

Humaniform (hi«marnif£im), a. [ad. L. type 
*humaniform-is, f. humdnus Human : see -fokm.] 
Of human form, anthropomorphous; in quot. 
Attributing human form to the Deity, anthropo- 
morphic. So f Hnmanlformian, one who attri- 
butes human form to God, an anthropomorphite. 

1550 Hutchinson Wks. (Parker Soc.) 164 This image is 
in our souls, not in our bodies: as 1 have proved in my 
confutation of the Anthropomorphites, or humaniformians. 
16*4. F- Whits Reply Fisher 277 Theerrour of the Humani- 
formians. 1880 Amer. Antiquarian Jan. n All religion 
being more or less anthropomorphic, or humaniform. 

Humanify (hiwmarnifei), v. [f. Human a. + 
I -py.] trans. To make hnman. Hence Huma-ni- 
fica-tlon, a making, or representing as, human. 

i6ao T. Adams Medit. Creed Pract. Wks. 1861-a 111. an 
j For His own Son to be humanified, and being man to be 
1 crucified, i860 H. B.Wilson in Ess. $ Rev. 186 The humani- 
1 tying of the Divine Word. 1874 H. R. Reynolds Bapt. 
viii. 490 The humanification of the physical forces. 

Hu'manish, a. rare. [f. as prec. + -ISH.] 
1 Somewhat human or human-looking. 

1837 L. Hunt in New Monthly Mag. XLIX. 511 It had a 
humanish kind of head and body, a 1843 Southey Comm.- 
pi. Bk. IV. 490 Caesar's horse with humanish feet. 

Humanism (hiw-maniz'm). [f. Human a. + 
I -ism, after humanist. Cf. Ger. humanismus.l 

f 1. Belief in the mere humanity of Christ : cf. 
Humanitarian sb. 1 a. Obs. 

181a Coleridge Omniana in Lit. Rem. (1836) I. 377 A 
man who has passed from orthodoxy to the loosest Armin- 
ianism, and theDce to Arianism, and thence to direct 
Humanism. 

2. The character or quality of being human; 
devotion to human interests. 

1836 Hoa. Smith Tin Trump. (1876) 941 More consonant 
. .to truth, as well as to an enlightened spirit of humanism. 
1850 Gladstone Homer II. 24a The Homeric Mercury., 
exceeds in humanism . . the other Olympian gods. 1875 
Browning Aristoph. Apol. 119 With kindly humanism they 
countenanced Our emulation of divine escapes Thro' sense 
and soul. 1888 Amer. AnthropoL Jan. 12 According as he 
[mao^raises his intellectual and moral nature to the levels 
of a higher and higher humanism. 

3. Any system of thought or action which is 
concerned with merely human interests (as distin- 
guished from divine), or with those of the hnman 
race in general (as distinguished from individual) ; 
the ' Religion of Humanity *. 

i860 J. GAaoNEa Faiths World 1 1. 76/2 The Philanthropic 
Humanism soon gave place to a higher Humanism, which 
began to spring out of the ardent study of the ancient 
classics. 1876 Glaostone in Contemp. Rev. June 25 Coratism 
or Positivism, or, as it might be called. Humanism. 1877 
W. K. CuFFoan (1879) II. 249, I neither admit the 
moral influence of theism in the past, nor look forward to 
the moral influence of humanism in the future. 1883 A. 
BAsaATT Phys : Metempiric 128 Altruism, .overshadows the 
Egoism on which rests the morality of individual men^ and 
already shows occasional symptoms of fading into a higher 
Humanism. 1887 Spectator as June 853/1 From the strictest 
Roman Catholicism to the nakedest humanism. 



4. Devotion to those studies which pioinote 
human culture ; literary culture ; esp. the system of 
the Humanists, the study of the Roman 3nd Greek 
classics which came into vogue at the Renascence. 

183a Sir W. Hamilton Discuss. "(1853) 2 7 6 ***** Getekr* 
ten Schulen t tlc % \.t. Learned Schools, according to the prin» 
I ciples of a genuine humanism. 1877 J. E. CAaPENTEa tr. Tide's 
Hist.Relig. 91 Greek humanism and Greek philosophy. 1881 
! Gardiner & MfLLiscEa Intrott. Eng. Hist. vii. 105 When 
, the Middle Ages drew to a close with the humanism of Italy. 
186a M. AaNOLoin tgth Cent. Aug. 220 We talk of knowing 
Greek and Roman antiquity., which is what people have 
( called humanism. 1885 Svmonds in Encyd. Brit. XVIII. 
709/2 Petrarch . .was even less eminent as an Italian poet than 
as the founder of Humanism, the inaugurates of the Renaiss* 
. a nee in Italy. 1885 Academy 5 Sept. 144/1 The humanism of 
I Erasmus and More, once planted in England, grew there as 
it did abroad. 1897 Dowoen Fr. Lit. 1. iii. § 2. 46 The 
early humanism of France was clouded and lost in the 
tempests of the Hundred Vears* War. 
Humanist (hitt'manist). [ad. Y. humanist e 
(1 539 in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. It. umanista (Ariosto 
Sat. vii) : see Human and -1st.] 

1. A student of human affairs, or of human na- 
ture ; formerly, sometimes, fa secular writer (as 
distinguished from a divine). 

1617 Morvson l tin. 111. 11 The Humanist, I meane him 
that affects the knowledge of State affaires, Histories (etc.). 
<zi734 North Exam. in. vi. § 36 (1740) 449 What a Dis- 
covery is it . . that Vice raged at Court ? Is it not the 
Hackney Observation of all Humanists? 1863 Mas. C. 
Clabke Shaks. Char. ix. 215 The ample wisdom and bland 
morality of such a humanist as Shakespeare. 

2. One devoted to or versed in the literary studies 
called ' the humanities 1 ; a classical scholar ; esp. 

ii a Latinist, a professor or teacher of Latin, arch. 
t (Sometimes by early writers opposed to * divine \) 
1589 Fleming Virg. Georg. To Rdr., Considering the ex- 
it positors drift to consist in deliuering a direct order of con- 
struction for the releefe of weake Grammatists, not in at- 
tempting by curious deuise and disposition, to content 
| courtly Humanists. 1596 Harington At dam. AjaxT^ 1 
. might repute him as a good humanist,but I should ever doubt 
i him for a good devine. 1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 11. x. § 2 
• Antiquaries, Poets, Humanists, States-men, Merchants, 
I Diuines, 1610 Healev Vives' Comm. St. Aug. Citie of 
God (1620) 51a The humanists cannot agree about the first 
city-founder. 1676 W. Row Contn. Blair's Auiobiog. xii. 
(1848) 397 One M». Andrew Bruce, humanist in the Old 
College. 1691 Wood Ath. Oxon. 1 1. 283 Jeremy Taylor . . 
I was a rare Humanist. 1755 Johnson, Humanist, a philo- 
, loger ; a grammarian : a term used in the schools of ScotUnd. 
( 1817 J. BaowN Gospel Truth Stated (1831) 70 What he was 
I for a humanist . . his translation of his own work . . into good 
Roman Latin will abundantly testify. 1876 Grant Burgh 
I Sch. Scott. 11. xiii. 366 In 1620 he [the Master of the gram- 
mar School] . . was nominated grammarian or humanist in 
King's college. 

3. Literary Hist. One of the scholars who, at 
the Revival of Learning in the fourteenth, fifteenth, 
and sixteenth centuries, devoted themselves to the 
study of the language, literature, and antiquities of 
Rome, and afterwards of Greece ; ' hence, applied 
to later disciples of the same cultnre. 

1670 Lassels Voy. Italy II. 361 Of this town was Csclius 
Rhodiginus . . and Bonifacius Bonifacii, another learned 
humanist. 1764 Gibbon Misc. Wks. (1814) V. 455 The 
humanists of the fifteenth century revived the knowledge of 
the ancients. 1870 Seeley Led. % Ess. 135 Milton lived in 
antiquity as much as any fifteenth-century humanist. 1876 

j FAiaBAiRN Strauss 11. in Contemp. Rev. June 140 Hutten 
had united in him the culture of the humanist and the 
energy of the enthusiast. 1879 M. Arnold Mixed Ess., 

j Equality 80 Milton was born a humanist, but the Puritan 
temper mastered him. 1895 Dublin Rev. Oct. 318 A society 
of heathen-minded Humanists under the presidency of . . 

I Pomponius Laetus. 

I attrib. 1881 G. W. Kitchin in Encyd. Brit. XII. 412/2 
Italy, that holy land of Humanist enthusiasm. 1882-3 
Scnaff Encycl. Relig. Knowl. 111. 2033 Amongthe humanist 
predecessors of the Reformation. 1887 J. C. MorisON 
Service of Man (1889 1 52 His superior culture and humanist 
sense of the * becoming '. 

I 4. Theol. Hist. (See quot.) 

i860 J. Gardner Faiths World II. 76 Humanists, a clast 
of thinkers which arose in Germany towards the end of the 
eighteenth century, originating chiefly from the diffusion of 
the writings of Rousseau .. Their system .. usually called 
Humanism . . sought to level all family distinctions, all dif- 
ferences of rank, all nationality, alt positive moral oblig.v 
tion, all positive religion, and to train mankind to be men, 

< as . . the highest accomplishment. 

Humani-stic, a. (sb.). [f. prec + -ic] 
Pertaining lo or characteristic of the humanists 
or classical scholars of the Renascence ; classical. 
1845 S. Austin Rankers Hist. Ref. 1. 287 A collision be- 
\ tween the new and humanistic method [of instruction!. .and 
1 the old modes, was inevitable. 1881-3 Schaff Encycl. 

Relig. Knowl. 753 Erasmus, the most brilliant representative 
1 of humanistic culture at the beginning of the sixteenth 
1 century. 1885 Pater Marius II. 128 The Church was be- 
coming [in the latter part of second century] humanistic, in 
a best and earliest Renaissance. 1896 E. Gosse Crit. Kit- 
/Cats 252 With the accession of humanistic ideas, he [Paterl 
had gradually lost all belief in the Christian religion, 
f B. sb. pi. Humanistic* t Humanistic or 
j classical studies or writings. Obs. 

17 16 M. Davirs A then. Brit. III. Crit. Hist. 2 Pomey** 
Onomasticks, and Tachard's Lexographicks, and Rapin's 
I Critical Humanisticks ..are far surpassed by our Oxford 
" Grammar. 

Humanrstical, a. [f. as prec, + *al.] « 
I Humanistic ; pertaining to classical studies. 
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1716 M. Davies A then. Brit. 1. 70 His (Sir Thomas 
Move's] Humanistical Pamphlets. Ibid. II. To Rdr. 49 
Their (Jesuits'] boasting Monopoly and bragging Tyrrany 
over Humanistical Schools. Ibid.^ 111. Crit. Hist. 107 
Master of Rhetorick and Poetry io the famous Trivial 
School of Humanistical Studies at Jena. 

Hence Humanistically adv., in relation to 
humanism or classical studies ; from the point of 
view of the humanist. 

1886 A. Seth in Encycl Brit. XXI. 423/3 The teaching 
of the school ofChartres, humanistically nourished on the 
study of the ancients. 1890 Athenaeum 26 July 1 17/3 This 
may be humanistically true. 

Humanitarian (hiwmsenite^rian), sb. and a. 
[f. Humanity, after unitarian, trinitarian.] 

A. sb. 1. Theol. a. One who affirms the hu- 
manity (bnt denies the divinity) of Christ. 

1819 Moore Diary 30 Jan., The sect of the Humanitarians. 
Parr.. more shocked as a grammarian at the word than as a 
divine at the sect. 1819 M. Stuart Lett, to W. E. Chan> 
ning 144 Now (in New England] . . there are scarcely any 
of the younger preachers of Unitarian sentiments who are 
not simple Humanitarians, 
b. An anthropomorphite : see quot. 

a 1844 R. Balmzr Leet. <y Disc. (184$) 1. 193 The opinion 
of the humanitarians or anthropomorphites as they are called 
. . that the Deity possesses a material body. 

2. One who professes the 1 Religion of Humanity', 
holding that man's duty is chiefly or wholly com- 
prised in the advancement of the welfare of the 
human race : applied to various schools of thought 
and practice. 

1831 Eraser's Mag. IV. 54 Herder.. in his work, entitled, 
the History 0/ Humanity, is merely what may be termed a 
Humanitarian. 1844 Blackw. Mag. LVI. 589 M. Pierre 
Leroux, most distinguished of the Humanitarians, the last 
sect which figures on the scene, bidding for disciples. 1876 
C M. Davies Unorth. Lond. (ed. a) 400 The fifteen rules 
or doctrines of the Humanitarians. 1884-3 Scrap? Encycl. 
Relig. Knoivl. II. 1038/1 Humanitarian.* name applied., 
to such parties as profess the * religion of humanity 1 .. the 
spontaneous perfectibility of the human race. 

3. One who advocates or practises humanity or 
humane action; one who devotes himself to the 
welfare of mankind at large ; a philanthropist. 
Nearly always contemptuous, connoting one who 
goes lo excess in his humane principles. 

1844 Lo. AsNauRTON in Croker Papers (1884) III. xxiii. 
18 The most mischievous men of our day are our conceited 
political economists and our ultra humanitarians. 1851 
Gallenga Italy II. i. 20 The patriot merged into the 
humanitarian. 1861 Gen. P. Tnompson Audi Alt. HI. 
clxxvii. 213 Who can stand being called 'humanitarian 
and abolitionist'? 1891 H. S. Constable Horses. Sport <fr 
War 84 A man cannot be too really humane, hut the typical 
humanitarian is only sentimental. 

B. adj. 1. Holding the views or doctrines of 
humanitarians ; held or practised by humanitarians 
(in the senses, A 1, 2). 

1846 Worcester cites Church Observer. 1876 C. M. Davi es 
Unorth. Lond. (ed. 2) 413 The Humanitarian Solemniza* 
tion of Matrimony. 1886 Diet. Nat. Biog. V. 180/2 The 
original Calvinism of the race had changed to Arianism, 
and he himself became humznitarian in his Christology. 

2. Devoted to humanity or the human race as an 
object of worship. 

186 1 Golow. Smith Led. Progr. 4, 1 am not aware that 
so much as the rudiment of a new religion has yet Jbeen 
actually produced, unless it be the Humanitarian religion 
of M. Comte. 

3. Having regard to the interests of humanity or 
mankind at large; relating to, advocating, or 
practising humanity or humane action; broadly 
philanthropic. Often contemptuous or hostile. 

1855 Motley Dutch Rep. (i86x) I. 219 However open to 
criticism upon broad humanitarian grounds. 188a A. W. 
Ward Dickens iit 58 Pecksniff presents himself as a 
humanitarian philosopher. 1894 Westm. Gaz. 10 Feb. 2/3 
These are the aims of the Humanitarian Movement, and 
with their realisation will come the regeneration of the race. 
1897 F. N. Mauoe Volunt. v. Compuls. Service 33 All the 
nonsense of human itariao sentimentalists. 

Hence Humanita-rlanism, the system, prin- 
ciples, or practice of humanitarians (in any of the 
senses above) ; Hnmanita'rianizt v. trans., to 
make humanitarian. 

1833 J. Martineau Ess. (1890) 1. 11 His (Priestley's] tran- 
sition from Low Arianism to Humanitarianism. 1850 
Tail's Mag. XVII. 84 The puerile w hi mpe rings of an 
effeminate humanitarianism. 1857 Toulm. Smith Parish 
364 Specious but most mischievous humanitarianism, and 
self-exalting hut hollow philanthropy. 1865 Gladstone 
Earew Addr. Edinboro' Univ. 27 A still deeper trace of 
humanitarianism lay in the transportation of the famity 
order into heaven. 1895 Columbus (Ohio) Disp. jo July \of\ 
Persons who desire to humanitarianize capital punishment. 

Humanitary (hiwmse^nitari), a. rare. [f. as 
prec. + -ary. Cf. F. humaniiatre.'] 

1. Of or relat'ng to humanity or the human race. 
1857-8 Sears A than. m. viii. 323 Individual and humani- 
tary regeneration. 

2. Of or relating to humanity or humane action ; 
philanthropic, humanitarian. 

x886 H. James Bostonians I. 1. iv. 40 After fifty years of 
humanitary zeal. 

f Humanitian (-rjan). Obs. Also 6 -ioian. 
[irreg. f. Humanity + -an, by association with 
logician, etc.] One versed in the ' humanities ' ; 
a classical scholar; = Humanist 2. 
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1577-87 Holinshed Chron. II. 40/2 Oliver Eustace, a 
student of the civill and canon law, a good humanician, and 
a proper philosopher. 1599 B. Jonson Cynthia's Rev. 111. 
iii, I have read history, I am a little humanitian. 1606 
Hollano^ Sue ton. Annot. 18 A deep Scholler and great 
Humanitian as we speak e, and whom the Grcekes call 
Philologon. 1691 Wooo Ath. Oxon. I. 103 The said Robert- 
son was an exact Grammarian and Humanitian. 

Humanity (hiwmae'niii). [a. F. hutnaniti 
(older forms httmeinete, humanitet, 12th c. in 
Liltre), ad. L. Aumdnitdt-em, f. humdnas Human.] 

I. Connected with human. 

1. The quality or condition of being human, man- 
hood; the human faculties or attributes collectively ; 
human nature ; man in the abstract. 

C1430 Lvoc. Hors, Shepe, tf G. (Roxb.) 15 Whan he 
tChrist] .. Toke the clothyng of oure humanyte. 15*6 
Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 3 b, The humanite or manned 
of our lorde. i6oz Shaks. Ham. in. ii. 39, I haue thought 
some of Natures louerney-men bad made men, and not 

! made them well, they imitated Humanity so abhominably. 
1604 — Oth. 1. iii. 317, 1 would change my Humanity with 

I a Baboone. 1710 Berkeley Princ. Hum. Knowl. Introd. 
§ 9 The abstract idea of man, or, if you please, humanity, 

' or human nature. 1773 Lo. Monboooo Lang. (1774) I. 
Introd. 2 Without the use of reason and speech, we have no 
pretensions to humanity. 1834 W. India Sketch Bk. I. 23 
One of the numerous specimens of rough-spun humanity 
peculiar to the sea-coast. 187S E. White Life in Christ 
in. xvii. (1878) 206 A .. regenerative process, .which contem- 
plates the whole humanity, body as well as soul. 1898 
New York Voice 5 May 6/3 They denounced slavery as a 
sin, asserted the humanity of the blacks. 

b. //. Human attributes ; traits or touches of 
human nature or feeling; points that concern man, 
or appeal to human sensibilities. 
1800 Coleridge Piccolom. 11. iv. 124 The fair humanities of 

■ old religion. 1837 Southev Doctor IV. cxix. 178 In the 
exercise of their calling, the distinctions of society disappear, 
and poor human nature is stript to its humanities. 188a M. 
Arnolo Irish Ess. 122 Individuals with a happy nature and 
an instinct for the humanities of life. 

2. The human race; mankind; human beings 
collectively. 

1S79 Lylv Euphues (Arb.) 42 Vnlesse he be false, or that 
he be an enimye to humanitie. 1664 Power Exp. Philos. 
in. 184 The greatest part of Humanity is lost in Earth, and 
their Souls so fixed in that grosser moity of themselves 
(their Bodies). 1774 Pennant TourScotl. in 1772. 271 Each 
shore appeared pleasing to humanity. 187^. Bancroft 
Footpr. Time L 59 Their Services to humanity are very 
great. 189a WasTCorr Gospel of Life 109 Each nation con- 
tributes something to the fulness of the life of humanity. 1897 
Mary Kingsley W. Africa 247 The inhabitants . . came— a 
brown mass of naked humanity— down the steep cliff path. 

II. Connected with humane. 

3. The character or quality of being humane ; 
behaviour or disposition towards others such as 
befits a man. + a. Civility, courtesy, politeness, 
good behaviour; kindness as shown in courteous 
or friendly acls, obligingness. (Cf. Humane 1 a.) 

J382 Wyclif 2 Mace* iv. u Bi cause of humanytee or 
curtasie. 1464 Pasion Lett. No. 483 II. 147, I beseche 
you, schew the brynger of this letter sum humanite and 
worsschipe. e 1530 H. Rhooes Bk. Nurture 138 in Babees 
Bk. 86 To prate in thy maysters presence, it is no humanitye. 
1664 Evelyn Diary 21 July, I din'd with my L. Treasurer 
. .where his Lordship used me with singular humanitie. 1694 
Strype Cranmer (1848) I. Pref. 31 William Petyt of the 
lnner/Templcdid with great humanity communicate unto 
me his collection of excellent papers. # 1794 Godwin Cal. 
Williams xxvL 198 The keeper, .with his former unconstitu- 
tional and ambiguous humanity. 

b. Disposition to treat human beings and animals 
with consideration and compassion, and to relieve 
their distresses ; kindness, benevolence ; = Humane- 
ness. (In earlier use not clearly separable from a.) 

C1386 Cnaucer Clerk's T. 36 O noble Markys, youre 
hutnanitee Asseureth vs to yeue vs hardinesse. 1531 Elvot 
Gov. 11. viii, Humanitie ..is a generall name to those vertues, 
in whome scmeth to be a mutuall concorde and loue, in the 
nature of man. 1571 Golding Calvin on Ps. xxxvii. 21 
Ther is commended humanitie, for that they are redy to 
releeve the want of their brethren, a 1639 W. Whatei.ey 
Prototypes 11. xxvi. (1640) 76 The vertue of humanity, that 
is, of being ready to shew love to man, as be is man. 173a 
Lediaro Sethos II. vn. 97 Treat the prisoners .. with 
humanity. 1791 Burke App. Whigs Wks. 1842 I. 501 
Great tenderness of heart, and humanity of disposition. 
185$ Macaulav Hist. Eng. xii. III. 224 The English laws 
against Popery.. were so much mitigated by the prudence 
and humanity of the Government. 

C. //. Instances or acts of humanity ; f courtesies 
(obs.); kindnesses, tendernesses. 

1577-87 Holinshed Scot. Chron. (1805) II. 51 Though 
thou seemed as enemie. .}it we found mair humanities and 
plaisures than'damage by thy cumming. 1827 Hood Mids. 
Fairies lxviii t So are our gentle natures intertwined With 
sweet humanities. 183a Southey Hist. Penins. War III. 
925 AH the courtesies and humanities of generous warfare. 
185a Robertson Serm. Ser. in. xv. 188 Blended graces and 
beautie5 ? ?,nd humanities which are found, .in all churches, 
but not in each separate man. 

4. Learning or literature concerned with human 
culture :ja term including the various branches of 
polite scholarship, as^gramraar^rjietoric, poetry, 
and esp. the shitly of the ancient Latin and Greek 
classics, a. sing. (Still used in the Scottish Uni- 
versities, in the sense of 'the study of the Latin 
language and literature '.) 

This -is-i6*h c. It. umanita, F. humaniti) appears to 
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have represented L. humanitas in its sense of ' mental cuU 
tivation befitting a man, liberal education', as used by 
AuIusGellius, Cicero, and others; hence, taken as='literary 
culture, polite literature, liters humaniores ' ; but it was 
very often, in scholastic and academic use, opposed to 
divinity, as if = secular learning. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 121 a/2 He floured in double 
science .. that is to sayc dyuynyte and humanyte. 1555 
Eoen Decades 255 Hauynge. .sum knowleage of letters of 
humanitie. 1577 Hanmer Anc. Eccl. Hist. (1619) 97 By 
reason of prop nan e literature and humanity opposite unto 
sacred letters. 1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 11. v. § 2. 20 There 
doe arise three knowledges, Divine Philosophy, Natural 
Philosophy, and Humane Philosophy, or Humanitie. 1679 
Prance Addit. Narr. Pop. Plot 43 He .. went to Lisbone, 
and taught Humanity in the English Colled ge there. 1737 
y. Chamber lay ne's St. Gt. Brit. 11. 11 1. x. 440 In this 
University (Edinburgh] are taught Divinity, Philosophy.. 
Oratory, Humanity. 1 774 Warton Hist. Eng. Poetry xxxv. 
(1840) II. 547 Nicholas the fifth, .established public rewards 
at Rome for composition in the learned languages, appointed 
professors in humanity. Ibid. 550 Rodolphus Langius . . a 
tolerable Latin poet ..opened a school of humanity at 
Munster : which supplied his countrymeo with every species 
of elegant learning. 1837-9 Hallam Hist. Lit. I. v. 1. $ 37. 
348 Lectures in humanity, that is, in classical literature,werc, 
in 1 535, established in all collegesof the University of Oxford. 
1864 Burton Scot A br. I .v. 269 The 1 Professor of Humanity ' 
has his place in . . official lists as if there were nothing anti- 
quated or peculiar in the term. 1865 Gladstone Glean.{ifsjg) 
VII. 10 The study, of which Greek learning is the main., 
as well as the most arduous part, made its way, under the 
well-deserved name of Humanity, to the very head of the 
Faculty of Arts. 1869 Sia A. Grant Address Students Univ. 
Edin. 2 Nov., Latin, not altogether without reason called 
• Humanity ' in this University, is the greatest of all keys 
to the history, the thoughts, and the mind itself of civilized 
man. 1893 Fowler Hist. C. C. C. ii. 58 (O. H. S.) The 
first Professor of Humanity (in C. C. C, Oxford] was 
Ludovicus Vives, the celebrated Spanish humanist. 

b. //. (Usually with the ; = Fr. les humanite**.) 

170a Woouropfe DaniePs 70 Weeks Ep. Aiijb, What 
Philosophy, what Humanities, what Law, what Divinity 
did not his Discourses still infuse ? 1828 Scott F. M. 
Perth vii, I have heen bred in Paris, and learned my 
humanities and my cursus medendi. 1856 Emerson Eng. 
Traits, Universities Wks. (Bohn) II. 92 An Eton captaio. . 
critically learned in all the humanities. 1886 Sia F. Pollock 
Oxford Lect. iv. (1890) 108 Neither would I have you neg- 
lect the humanities. I could wish that every one of you . . 
could enjoy in the originals Homer, and Virgil, and Dante, 
and Rabelais, and Goethe. 1886 Lowell Wks. (1890) VI. 
147 The teaching of the Humanities and of the Hebrew. 

5. attrib. and Comb. a. in sense 4. 

1565 Harding in Jewel Def. APol. (161 1) 496 Some out of 
the Canonists, some out of the Schoolmen .. most of all out 
of Humanity Bookes, wherein you bepretily scene. . .As for 
Diuinity, there appeareth no great knowledge 10 you, a 1688 
Fulman in Fowler Hist. C. C. C. (O. H. S.) 381 note, 
Ludovicus Vives lodged in C. C. C, and, by Tradition, was 
Humanitie Reader to the Coll. 169$ Sibbalo Autobiog. 
(1834) 129, 1 was a yeer at the Humanity classe. 
b. in sense 3 b. 

1833 in Cobbett Rur. Rides (1885) I. 384 To tell the 
humanity.men to look at home for slaves to free. Ibid., 
Colonel Wodehouse.. opposed this humanity-scheme. 1829 
Southev Sir T. More 1. 109 The humanity-mongers, who deny 
the necessity and lawfulness of inflicting capital punishment. 

Humanization (hif^manaiz^Jan). [f. next 

+ -ATION,] 

The action or process of humanizing, or condition 
of being humanized : a. in sense 1 of the vb. 

1836 Col. Wiseman Sc. <fr Relig. I. iii. 184 Advancing .. 
in this road to humanization. .their jabbering resolved itself 
into articulate sounds. 1858 J. Martineau Stud. Chr. 100 
This degrading humanization of the Deity. 1883 Century 
Mag. XXVII. 113/a The complete humanization of nature, 
b. in sense 2 of the vb. 

1783 W. F. Martvn Geog. Mag. II. 93 Learning and 
humanization quickly followed. 1788 Priestley Lect. Hist. 
v. Iv. 427 Those diversions.. which, .promote the humaniza- 
tion of our manners. 1876 Maudsley Phys- Mind vi. 366 
There is not a being born into the world who does not carry 
in his pature the cultivation of his epoch, marking, so to 
speak, its stage of humanization. 1879 M. Arnolo Mixed 
Ess., Equality 65 Great elements in our humanisation. 

Humanize (hi«*manaiz), v . [ad. F. humanise-r 
(i6lh c. in Littre), f. humdn-us: see -izb.] 

1. trans. To make or render human; to give a 
human character to, imbne with human qualities ; 
to turn into, or represent in, the form of man ; to 
conform to human nature or use. 

1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 1210 Socrates .. hath 
humanized as I may so say, Philosophy, and attributed it 
to humaine reason. 1614 Earl Stirling Domes-day v. (R.), 
When humaniz'd our Saviour did remaine. 1756 Burke 
Subl. <fr B. 11. v, Before the Christian religion had, as it 
were, humanized the idea of the Divinity. 1855 Milman 
Lat. Chr. xiv. x. (1864) IX. 338 The cloister, .must humanise 
itself that it may represent man. 1895 Pop. Sci. Monthly 
Sept. 671 It is clear that the Fijians humanized their gods. 

2. To make humane ; to civilize, soften, refine \ 
to imbne with gentleness or tenderness. 

1647 W. Browne tr. Gomberv tile's Polexander 11-iv. 235 
The wilder people, .were somewhat humaniz'd by our con- 
versation. 1670 Walton Lives 11. 132 My faithful Tears . . 
shall flow To humanize the Flints on which I tread. 1696 
PfiiLLifS (ed. 5), To Humanize, to make gentle, tractable and 
familiar. 1790 J. B. Moreton Mann. W. Ind. 164 If blacks 
were humanized, instructed in arts and sciences, husbandry 
and commerce. 1867 Freeman Norm. Conq. I. ii. 33 The 
Evangelical precepts .. distinctly humanized the way in 
which war was carried on. 

f3. intr* To act as a human being. Obs. rare. 
165s tr. Gracian's Courtiers Orac. 163 By Diviniiing one 
gets Respect ; by Humanizing, Contempt. 
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4. inlr. for pass. To become humanized, to grow 
humane. 

a 1790 Franklin (Webster 1864), Humanizing by degrees, 
it [the law of nations) admitted slavery instead of death 
[as a punishment]. 1861 Marg. Gooosjan Exter. Eng. 
Sister Mercy 28 Some few of them [boys] were observed to 
humanise considerably under the intercourse. 
Hence Hu manizing vbl. sb, and ///. a, 
1655 [see 3). 18x6 Southev Pilgr. Waterloo 11. xvii, The 
love of peace and humanizing art. 1850 Kings lev A It. Locke 
xxxi, A fresh centre of instruction, humanizing, disciplining 
. . to hundreds of little savage spirits. 1875 Jowett Plato 
(ed. 2) III. 145 Love.. has exercised a humanizing if not 
a strengthening influence on tbe world. 

Humanized ( oizd), ///. a, [f. prec. + -ed i .] 

1. Made or represented as human (see prec. 1). 
Humaniud lymph or virus : vaccine lymph or virus 

modified by being communicated to a human being in 
vaccination. 

1818 R. P. Khight Symbolic Lang. (1876) 19 The 
humanised head being sometimes bearded, and ( sometimes 
not. 1873 Symonds Grk. Poets The humanized aspects 
of the external world. 1880 Dr. Cameron in Park. 1 1 June, 
Guarantee against the propagation of those human diseases 
occasionally tnvacdnated with humanised lymph. 

2. Made humane ; civilized, refined (see prec. 2). 
1771 Burke Corr. (1844) I. 298, I live.. 10 liberal and 

humanized company. 1851 Gallehga Italy^ 331 Notions., 
no longer suitable to our refined and humanized age. 

Hu'mauizer. [f. as prec. + -eb 1 .] One who 
or that which humanizes. 

1776 Burn by Hist. Mus. I. 324 Orpheus., the .. 
humanizer of the .. savage Thracians. 1858 J. Mabtiheau 
Stud. Chr. 36 The first humanizer of men was their worship. 

HumankilldChiz/'manjkornd). [Properly two 
words, human kittd ; now commonly written as 
one, after mankind,'] The human race ; mankind. 

c 1645 Cowley To Sir W. Davenant 16 So much more 
thanks from humane kiod does merit The Poets Fury than 
the Zealots Spirit. 1709 Pope Ess. Crit. 640 A knowledge 
both of books and human kind. 1718 Young Love Fame 
vii. (17571 162 The world their field, and humankind their 

Erey. 1800 Farrar Orig. Lang. xi. 222 All humankind will 
e gathered hereafter into one universal empire. 

Etum an-lik e , a. [f. H um an + Like a J] Like 
that which is human, resembling the human; like 
a human being, man-like. 

1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. IV. vii. 239 The human-like figure 
of their hands and feet. 1813 Southey Life of NclsottX, 
15 No other animal has so humanlike an expression in its 
countenance. 1839 Bailey Festus xix. (1848) 198 Their 
natives are, some human-like, and some Of great gigantic 
grace. 1851 Mayne Reid Scalp Hunt, xxiii. 172 The mare 
uttered a sort of human-like scream. 

Humanly (hiw-manli), adv. In 5-8 also hu- 
manely, [f. Human a. + -ly 2 .] 

1. After the manner of man, in accordance with 
human nature ; by human means, by man. 

1613 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 14 Thou shouldest 
rather thinke Divinely of Man, then Humanely of God. 1680 
Baxter Cath. Commun. (1684) 4 Humanly Instituted and 
Determined. 1824 Lamb Lett. (1837J 11. 155 Is Sunday, 
not divinely speaking, but humanly., a blessing? 1867 
J. B. Rose tr. Virgil s sEncid 83 So that 1 perish humanly 
Will please Me humanly to die. 1886 Law Times LXXX. 
318/1 Judges are humanly fallible and subject to prejudice. 

2. Within the range of human experience or 
power ; from the standpoint of man. 

1581 Pettie Guazzo's Civ. Conv. 1. (1586) 4 The true 
pleasure (to speak humanelie) is y* which naturallic eiveth 
pleasure to all persons, 1649 Milton Eikon. xxvi, Every 
accident .. that may happ'n humanly to the affaires of ' 
men. 1707 FaEiso Peterborow's Cond. Sp. 55 [The deedl j 
was thought humanely impossible.^ 17 16 Aodison Free- \ 
holder No. 55 r 8 Thercjs no Question, humanly speaking, 
but these great Ends will be brought about. 1883-4 J- G. 
Butler Bible-Work II. 54 Under circumstances never 
humanly matched. 

3. With the feelings distinctive or worthy of man ; 
with human kindness. (In earlier use, Courteously, 
in a friendly manner : cf. Humane 1 a.) 

c 1485 Sottgs <fr Carols (1847) 6 4 The gowdwyff ful humanly 
to hyr spowse gave gownys. 1596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie *s 
Hist. Scot. viii. 79 The king of Ingland. .prayes him to 
desist and to returnc.The Scotis king returnes..humanlie 
and gentillie, confideng in his promises. 1709 Pope Ess. 
Crit. 111. 77 Modestly bold, and humanly severe, a 1845 
Hood Bridge ofSiglis iv, Think of her.. Gently and humanly. 
1876 Lowell Among my Bis. Ser. 11. 93 If he had not felt 
intensely and humanly. 

Humanness (hi;?man,nes). [f. as prec. + 
-Ness.] Human quality : — Humanity 1. 

1727 in Bailev vol. II. 180a Coleridge Lett. (1895) 400 
It leaves all the echoes, .far behind, in number, distinctness, 
and humanness of voice. 1871 H. B. Forman Living Poets 
226 The naive innocence of the child's untainted humanness. 
1889 J. M. Robertson Ess. Crit. Meth. 78 Faces drop 
humanness without becoming recognizably bestial. 

Hum a no-, used as combining form of L. 
humanus Human : = ' humanly . . 'human and 
. . /, as humano-solar -taurine, 

1816G. S. Faber Orig. Pagan Idol. I. 350 The cherub, 
or humano-taurine apparition. 1828 — Sacr. Cal. Proph. 
(1844) II. The great humano-solar divinity of Paganism. 

Humate hi*7-met), sb. Chem. [f. Hum-ic + 
-ate 4.] A salt of hnmic acid. 

1844 Petiholdt Led. Farmers 93 Salts, denominated 
humates. 1857 Berkeley Cryptog. Bot. % 227. 237 From the 
solution of humates or ulmates contained in the soil. 

t Humate, ppl a. Obs. [ad. L. humat-us, 
pa. pple. of kumare to bury.] Buried, interred. 



151 1 Test. Ebor. (Surtees> V. 24 That my body be humate 
byfore the v tapurs under the crucifix. 1518 Will of Hop- 
kinson (Somerset Ho.), My body to be humate & berid. 

t Huma'tion. Obs, [ad. L. humation-em, f. 
humare to bury.] Burial, interment ; inhumation. 

1635 Heywooo Hierarch. tit. 137 Giue them Humation 
Build them a MonumeoL a 166 1 Fuller Worthies, Lane 
it. (1662)117 Lancashire gave me Breath, And Cambridge 
Education. Middlesex gave me Death, And this Church 
my HnmatioD. 

Humayn(e, obs. ff. Humas, Humane. Hum- 
ber, obs. f. Hummer, var. Umbeb, the grayling. 

+ Hum-bird. Obs. [f. Hum sb. or vb.-slem + 
Bird.] « Humming-bird. 

1634 W*. Wood Neiv Eng. Prosp. (1865) 31 As sbe flies, she 
makes a little humming noise like a Humble-bee : wherefore 
shee is called the H umbird. 1646 Sia T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 
vi. viii. 315 The Humhird, not much exceeding a Beetle. 
1698 B. Bullivant in Phil, Trans. XX. 168 The Hum-bird 
I have shot with Sand. 1819 J. R. Drake Culprit Fay 

iv, Some from the hum-bird's downy nest. 
Humble (htrmb'l), a, 1 Forms: 3-6 umble, 

4- humble, (4-5 humbyll, 5 oumbbylle, 6 
humbul). See also Humil(e. [a. OF. umble, 
humb/e (12th c. in Littr^):-L. humiUem low, 
lowly, small, slight, mean, insignificant, base, f. 
humus ground, earth. The h was originally mute 
as In F. ; the pronunciation (o-mb'l) has prevailed 
down to the 19th c See also the doublet Homil(e.] 

1. Having a low estimate of one's importance, 
worthiness, or merits ; marked by the absence of 
self-assertion or self-exaltation; lowly: theopposite 
proud, a. Of persons. 

c 1250 Old Kent. Serm. in O. E. Misc, 30 Ure lord god 
almichti. .burch his grace maked of bo euele manne good 
man, of be orgeilus umble. c 1386 Chaucer Pars. T. r 686 
Humble folk been cristes freeodes. ^1430 Lydg. Hors, 
Shepe. $ G. 79 Vnto the wolfTe contrarve of nature.. is this 
oumbbylle best [sheep]. 1548 Hall Chron. , Edw, I V 194b, 
Neither to wanton nor to humble. 1607 Shaks. Timon 111. 

v. 7, I am an humble Sutor to your Vertues. 1640 J. Dyke 
Worthy Commun, 130 Christ was humble, they are proud. 
c 1718 Prior Solomon in. 875 Thy sum of duty let two words 
contain.. Be humble, and be just. 185a Robertson Serm, 
Ser. 111. xviii. (1882) 241 God.. places the humble consistent 
follower and the broken-hearted sinner on a level. Mod. A 
humble follower of the Master. 

b. Of qualities, attributes, actions, etc. 

c 1374 Chaucer Troylus 1. 68 (124) She hym thonkyd oft 
in humble chere. 1390 Gower Conf. 1. 64 There ben louers 
of such a sort, That feignen hem an humble port. 1509 
Hawes Past. Pleas, xxxt. 130 (1845) 154 His umble service 
we pray you alow. 1552 Bk. Com. Prayer, Morn. Pr,, 1 
prave and beseche you . . to accompany me wyth a pure heart 
and humble voyce. 1662 Jbid, % Gen. Thanksgiving,^ r e thine 
unworthy servants do give thee most bumble and hearty 
thanks. 1727 Swift Gulliver 111. t, I . . spoke in tbe humblest 
accent. 1818 B. O'Reilly Greenland 05 There can be.. in 
my humble opinion, no doubt on the subject. 1841 Elphin- 
stone Hist. Ind. 1 1 . 475 He . . made the humblest professions 
of fidelity. 

c. Used formally, esp. in subscriptions to letters, 
in addressing a person regarded as one's superior. 

c 1386 Chaucer Clerk's T. 768, 1 neuere heeld me lady ne 
maistresse But humble seruant to youre worthynesse. 14.14 
Rolls Parlt, IV. 22/2 Oure soverain Lord, youre humble 
and trewe lieges that ben come for the Co[mmunle c-f youre 
lond. 1450 Paston Lett. No. 76 1 . 99 She weth and piteuously 
compleyneth youre humble trewe obeisantes Comunes. 1471 
Ibid. No. 670 III. 8 Yourhumbylest servaunt, I. of Gelston. 
1649 Nicholas Papers (Camden) 169 Your Majesties most 
faithfull and most humble subject and servant, Ormonde. 1653 
Walton Angler Ep. Ded. 6, I am really, Sir, Your most 
affectionate Friend, and most humble Servant, Iz. Wa. 
1709 Steele Toiler No. 118 T 8 The humble Petition of 
Penelope Prim, Widow. 1765 Foote Commissary 11. Wks. 
1799 II. 32 Madam Mechlin, your humble. 1806 Surr 
Winter in Lond. i^ed. 3) 111. 117 His coldness has driven 
them from his mansion to that of your humble servant. 1808 
in Sir y. Sinclair's Corr. (1831) 11. 55, 1 have the honour to 
be, Dear Sir, your faithful humble servant, Wm. Piokney. 

2. Of lowly condition, rank, or estate ; of modest 
dimensions ; modest, unpretentious. 

C1386 Humble bed [see Humblehede]. £1400 Rom, 
Rose 6148 Sikerest hyding Is undirneth humblest clothing. 
1548 Hall Chron., Rich. Ill 46 An humble page. 1601 
Shaks. Alls Well 1. iii. 162, I am from humble, he from 
honored name. 162 1 T. Williamson tr. Goularfs Wise 
Vieillard A iij, A man of an obscure and humble condition. 
1791 Mrs. Radcliffe Rom. Forest ix, She retired to her 
humble bed. 1852 G. Long Pref. Caesar's Comm. 9 An 
humble friend, a man uoknown to fame. 1894 J. T. Fowler 
Adamnan Introd. 38 A church or oratory of humble char* 
acter. Mod. The duties of a humble station. 

fb. Of local situation : Low-lying, not elevated. 

1579 Spenser Sheph. Cal. July 13 In humble dales is 
footing fast, the trode is not so tickle. 1681 Cotton Wond. 
Peak 82 Upon a Terrass, as most Houses high, Though 
from this prospect humble to your eye. 1729 S. Switzeh 
Hydrost, cf Hydraid. 40 The Rivers Rea and Isis, which 
break out. .in the County of Oxon . .draw their original from 
so humble a Plain, that there is scarce any Declivity suffi- 
cient for their Current. Ibid. 75 Water is conveyed with 
more Ease into the humble Plains below. 

C. Of plants : Low-growing. (Now often with 
some fig. notion of a.) 

1658 Willspord Secrets Nat. 53 These Dews . . being 
observed much more.. upon the humble shrub, then upon 
trees* 1796 Withering Brit. Plants (cd. 3) III. 601 It is 
a smaller and more humble plant than the G. sanguineum. 

i860 Ruskin Mod. Paint. V. vi. x. § 24. 102 Lichen, and 

mosses (..for the most part humblest of the green things 

that live). Mod, The species are mostly of humble growth. 



d. //umble plant 1 the common Sensitive plant. 

1664 Power Exp. Philos. 80 That all Vegetables (as well 
as the Sensitive and humble Plants) have this latter kiod of 
Sensation, as well as Animals. 1688 R. Holve Armoury 
11. 114/1 The Humble Plant will fall of its own accord, when 
you come near it. 1796 Marshall Garden, xix. (1813) 341 
Humble plant is one of the seositives, the^ property of which 
is to close its leaves or drop them upon being touched. 1884 
Miller Plant-n. % Humble Plant, Mimosa pudica. 

3. Comb, parasynthetic, as humble-minded, 
-mouthed, -spirited, -visaged adjs. ; whence humble- 
mindedness, etc. ; quasi-advb. in humble -acting adj. 

1573 New Custom 1. ii. in Hart Dodsley III. 16 The 
humble-spirited is termed a fool or a lout. 1580 Sionrv 
Arcadia (1622) 136 Humble-hearted nes and harty earnest- 
nesse. 1588 Shaks. L. L. L. ii. i. 34 Like humble visag'd 
suters. 1 613 — Hen. VIII* 11. iv. 107 Y'are meek, and 
humble-mouth'd. 1712 Steele Sped. No. 442 r 3 Whether 
the Ambitious or Humble-minded. 1738 Wesley Wks. 
(1872) XII. 34 A serious humble-acting Christian. 1893 
Athen&um 24 June 790/2 His truthfulness was not less 
conspicuous than the humblemindedness of which it was the 
parent. 

Humble, a. 2 : see Hummel a. 
Humble, [f. Humble a,] 

1. trans. To render humble or meek in spirit; 
to cause to think more lowly of oneself. 

1591 Shaks. Two Gent, iu iv. 137 Loue's a mighty Lord, 
And hath so humbled me. io^Hammoxd On Ps, cii. 14 If 
they shall be truly sensible of thy punishments, and humbled 
for their sins. 177a Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) II. 39 An 
account of the lowliness of our own origin, if it cannot 
amuse, will at least serve to humble us. 1879 Chr. Ros- 
setti Seek $ F, 161 When we ask to be humbled, we must 
not recoil from being humiliated. 

2. To lower in dignity, position, condition, or 
degree ; to bring low, abase. 

1484 Caxton Fables of AEsop iv. xx, The prowde shall be 
allway bumbled. 1588 Shaks. Tit. A. 1. i. 472 All humbled 
on your knees. 1611 Bible Dent. xxii. 24 Because he hath 
humbled his neighbours wife. <ti66i Fuller Worthies 
(1840) II. 311 Though the purity therof is much subject to 
be humbled. 169a Kay Dissol. World il v. (1732) 245 The 
highest Mountains may be humbled into Valleys. 1759 
Robertson Hist. Scot. 1. vi. 478 To humble the Church 
was the king's next step. 1816 Keatinge Trav. (1817) I. 
34 A French soldier is not to be humbled in the opioion of 
his countrymen or of himself. 1874 Green Short Hist. 
viii. § 5 The Catholic League [was] humbled in the dust. 

3. refl. To render oneself humble ; to assume a 
humble attitude ; to do obeisance, bow. arch. 

ICf. med.L. se humiliare, per adorationem ioclinare se, 
genua flectere iDu Cange).] 

c 1380 Sir Ferutnb, 4965 Toward Maboun he bumblede 
bim £an. 1390 Gower Conf. 1. 1 1 1 Our king hath . .humbled 
him in such a wise To hem that were of none emprise. 1483 
Caxton G. dt la Tour A viij b, A grete lady tooke of her 
hood and humbled herself to a taylour. 1548 Hall Chron., 
Hen. VII 24 b, The army . . humbled them selfes raekelv 
before the crosse. 1613 Purchas Pilgrimage (161 4) 807 All 
the people did humble themselves, laying earth upon their 
heads. 1756-7 tr. Keysler's TravMifo) 1 1 1. 254 margin, How 
far Charles V. bumbled himself to the pope. 1865 Kings- 
lev Hereto, xix, Let us humble ourselves under God's hand. 
+ b. fair* for refl. Obs. or dial, 

c 1590 Greehe Fr. Bacon xvi. 2 Great potentates. .Think 
that Prince Edward humbles at your feet. 1635 Tom a 
Lincolne in Thorns Prose Rom. (1858) 11. 236, I .. have 
made princes stoope and kings to humble when I have 
frownde. 1891 Daily News 17 Oct. 3/2 The charities . . in 
many cases do not go to the most needy, 'who will not 
humble to ask for them \ 

1 4. trans. To offer hnmbly. Obs, nonce-use, 

1624 FoaD Sun's Darling rv. i. Let us attend to humble 
our best thanks For these high favours. 

Hence Humbled (htrmb'ld) ///. a, ; Hu/mnlingr 
vbl, sb. and ///. a., whence Hirmblingly adv., in 
a humbling or humiliating manner. 

1549 Coveroale, etc Erasnu Par. Eph, iv. (R.), Throughe 
lowlinesse and humbleyng of hymselfe. 1600 Shaks. A. Y, 
L. in. v. 5 The common executioner. . Falls not the axe vpon 
the humbled neck, But first begs pardon, a 1655 Vines 
Lord's Supp. (1677) 317 Of melting humblings. a 1732 T. 
Boston Crook in Lot (1805) 145 The prayers and cries of 
his humbled people in their humbling circumstances. 1813 
L. Hunt in Examiner 1 Mar. 129/2 They should meet 
with no whining self-humblings. 1837 Ht. Martineau Soc. 
Amer. (1839) II. 310 Selfishly timid, hum blingly dependent. 
1861 Gen. P. Thompson Audi Alt. 111. cbexviii. 215 On 
this occasion the English government and public have made 
a humbling spectacle. 

t Humble, v. 2 Obs. [app. of same origin as 
MHG., LG. and mod.Ger. hummelen, hummdn, 
'bombilare*, mod.Du. hommclen to hum, buzz, 
'bombilare, bombum edere, ut fucus, apis, etc.* 
(Kilian.) Cf. Humble-bee.] inlr. To rumble ; to 
mumble ; to hum or buzz as a bee. Exemplified 
chiefly in Humbling vbl. sb. 2 

c 1384 CHAucEa H. Fame 11. 531 Lyke the last humblynge 
After a clappe of 00 thundnnge. 11552 Latimer Serm. 
(Parker Soc.) 144 It is better to say it sententiously one 
time, than to run it over an hundred times with humbling 
and mumbling. 1583 Stanvhukst AEneis I. (Arb.) 19 A 
great hurly burlye the wyndblasts Would keepe . . wyth 
woonderus humbling. Ibid. 31 Lyke bees . . That flirt in 
soonbeams, and toyle with mutterus humbling. 1617 MtN* 
sheu Ductor, To Humble or humme like a Bee. 

Humble, v.* : see Hummel. 

Humble, sb. Obs. Only in //. humbles. An 
occasional spelling of Umbles (itself a later form of 
Ntjmbles, OF. nombles), the inwards of a deer or 
other beast. 



HUMBLE-BEE. 

c 1590 Greene Fr. Bacon xiv. 106, Lacy. What haue you 
fit for breakefast? Margret. Butter and cheese, and 
humbles of a Deere. 1637 T. Morton New Eng. Canaan 
(1883) 203 The humbles was ever my dogges fee t which by 
the wesell was hanged on the barre in the chimney, for his 
diet only. 1709 Steels Tatler No. 76 p x Without telling 
..who has the Humbles, who the Haunch, and who the 
Legs of the last Stag, 
f Humble, app. a popular corruption of Homilw 
1550 Lever Semt. (Arb.) 65 He.. slubbers vp his seruice, 
and he can not reade the humbles. 

Humble, obs. form of Humbly. 

Humble-bee (hirmb'lb*:). Also 5 humbul-, 
-yl-. [Known only from the 15th c. ; but possibly 
an old word, representing an OE. *humboUbio : cf. 
OHG. humbal, humpal, MHG. humbel, hummel 
(ma sc.), Ger. hummel fem. f hummelbiene, the large 
wild-bee, MLG. homele, hummelbe, homelbe, MDo. 
hommel (m. and f.), Kilian hommel, bommel, * bom- 
bilins, fuens, et crabro *, Du. hommel masc. a drone- 
bee, Da- humlebi, Sw. humla (from LG.V 

The b in OHG. and MHG. makes it somewhat doubtful 
whether the sb. was orig. derived from the root of hummen 
to Htm ; bat there can be little doubt of the subsequent 
association of hummel with the dim. vb. kumrneln, or of 
humble-bee with Humble v.*} 

A large wild bee, of the genns Bombus, which 
makes a load humming sound ; a bumble-bee. 

a 1450 Fysshynge w. angle (1883) 26 In Juyll the greshop 
& the humbylbee in the medow. c 1470 in Rel. Ant. I. 86 
The humbuf-be [v.r. bombull-be] haundylt a home-pype. 
c 147s Pict. Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 767/20 Hie tabanut, a 
hnmbylbee. 1547 Boorob Introd. Knowl. ii. (1870) 126 
Lyke the hussyng of a homble be. 1590 Shaks. Midi. N. 
Hi. L 171 The honie-bags steale from the humble Bees. 
1781 S. Peters Hist. Connecticut 260 The Humble-bee is 
almost as large as the humming-bird. 1859 Darwin Orig. 
Spec. in. (1873) 57 Humble-bees alone visit red clover, as 
other bees cannot reach the nectar. 

b. altrib. f humble-bee orchia, the Bee Orchis. 

1507 Gebarde Herbal 1. ci. $ 3. 163 The Humble Bee 
Orchis hath a fewe small weake and shorte leaues. 

t Humbledory. Obs. [Cf. humble-bee, 
drumbie-dore, -drone, Du. hommel a drone, and 
Dob sby\ A drone. 

1555 in Strype Eccl.Mem. (1721) 111. App. xlvitf. 153 Not 
to lye in corners lyke humhledoryes, eatyng op the honey 
of the bees. 

Humblefica-tion. nonce-wd. [f. Humble a. 1 
+ -fication.] A making (oneself) humble. 

1809 South ey Lett. (1856) II. 120 the Prospectus .. has 
about it a sort of unmanly bumblefication. 

[Humblehede, a reading in some Chaucer MSS. 
for humble bed. 

c 1386 Chaucer Monk's T. 682 (Ellesm. MS.) From humble 
bed to rotal mages tee Up roos he lulius the Conquerour. 
(So Hart., Hengw., Camb. MSS.; Corf., Petw. t Lam. 
Fro humblehede and fro Rotal Maieste.)] 

t Hu'mble-jumble. Obs. rare. [A riming 
formation on Jumble.] A confused jumble. 

1550 Crashes A nsw. to Gardiner v. (1551) 361 A confusion, 
an humble iomble or hotch potch. 

Humblely, obs. form of Humbly. 

Hu'mblement. nonee-wd. [f. Humble vA + 
-ment.] Humiliation. 

1839 Bailey Festus xix. (1854) 293 In whom was perfected 
all sacrifice, All penalty, all humblement, all death. 

Humbleness (hzrmb'lnes). [f. Humble a. 
+ -ness.] The quality of being humble. 

1. Meekness, lowliness, humility. 

1388 Wvclif Heb. Prol., He knowynge her pride, and 
schewinge hisowene humbleness* [later MSS. humelnesse], 
1494 Fab van Chron. iy. lxxv. 54, 1 here with al humblenesse 
safnte her. 1535 Cove ro ale Acts viii. 33 In his humble- 
nesse is his judgment exalted. 1596 Shaks. Merck. V. 1. 
iii. 125 With bated breath, and whispring humblenesse. 1683 
Lond. Gaz. No. 1864/3 With all humbleness and Duty we 
desire., to approach the Throne of your Sacred Majesty. 
1823 Moore Loves Angels in. 208 Thus in humbleness they 
trod, Abashed, but pure before their God. 1843 J. Mar- 
tijjeav Ckr. Life (1867) 448 Hence the humbleness there 
always is in Christian dignity. 

2. Unpretentiousness, modest character. 

i8o» Coleridge Lett. (1895) 386 A daring humbleness of 
language and versification. 181a Shelley in Hogg Life 
(1858) II. 140 If the humbleness of their quality is no objec- 
tion. 1814 Byron Corsair 1. ii, Earth's coarsest bread, the 
garden's homeliest roots . . His short repast in humbleness 
supply. 

Humble pie. 

f 1. = Umble pie, a pie made of the * umbles 1 or 
inwards of a deer (or other animal). Obs. 

a 1648 Digby Closet Open. (1677) 203 To seasoo Humble- 
Pyes. [1822 T. L, Peacock Maid Marian 241 Robin 
helped him largely to numble-pie . . and tbe other dainties 
of his table.] 

2. To tat humble pie : to be very submissive ; to 
apologize humbly ; to submit to humiliation. 

(From Humble a., perh. with jocular reference to sense 1 
here. Cf. to eat rue-pie (Lincolnsh.) to rue, repent.] 

1830 Forbys Voc. E. Anglia App. 432 'To make one eat 
humble pie '— i.e. To make him lower his tone, and be sub- 
missive. It may possibly be derived from the umbles of the 
deer, which were the perquisite of the huntsman ; and if so, 
It should be written umble-pie, the food of inferiors. 1847-78 
Halliwkll s. v., To eat humble pie, to be very submissive, 
var. dial. 1855 Thackeray Newcotnes I. xiv. 136 Vou must 
get up and eat humble pie this morning, my boy. 1863 
Reade Hard Cask alii, 'The scornful Dog , had to eat 
wormwood pudding and humble pie. 1871 J • C. Jeaffre- 
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sos Ann. Oxford 'I. xiv. 224 The town had .. to eat a con- 
siderable amount of humble pie. 1883 How ells Register ii, 
Trying to think what was the very humblest pie I could eat. 
b. In other analogous expressions. 
1 86 a Sala Seven Sons II. ix. 217 The staple in the bill of 
fare was Humble Pie. ^ 1895 Timet 9 Jau. 4/1 To sue for 
peace when further resistance becomes hopeless is a kind 
of 'humble pie' that fate has condemned all vanquished 
nations to swallow from time immemorial. 

Humbler (htrmblw). [f. Humble vA + -er 1 .] 
One who or that which bumbles. 

s6is Cotgr., Abbaisseur, an abaser, . . humbler, bringer 
downe of. 1645 J. Bond Occasus Occid. 35 It is also an 
humbler for sinne. 1832 Examiner 293/1 Such a doughty 
humbler of the pride of the insolent nobles, 

t Humble sse. Obs. Also 4 umblesse, 5 
humbles, 'is(se. [a. OF. {h)umblesse f {.humble: 
see Humble a.* and -ess 2 . In ME. stressed on 
second syllable ; by Spenser on first : cf. richesse, 
riches.'] Humbleness, humility. 

c 1374 Chaucer Former Age 55 Vmblesse and pes good feitb 
the emperice. c 1374 — Boeth. 111. pr. viii. 63 (Camb. MS.) 
Thow shal defowte thy-self thorw humblesse of axynge. 
c 1430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode 1. iv. (1869) 3 Wher inne weren 
stikked twelue degrees of humblisse. 1590 Spenser F. Q. 
t. iii. 26 And with faire fearefull humblesse towards him shee 
came. 1610 G. Fletcher Ckrisfs Viet. u lxxv, And with 
prone humblesse her feet's dusr doth sweep. 1736 W. 
T hompson Nattv. iv. 2 The strawy bed Where Mary, queeo 
of Heaven, in hombless lay. 

+ Humble'sso. Obs. [An affected nonce-forma- 
tion on prec, after such It. or Sp. forms as capric- 
cio, capricho.'] An obeisance ; a show of humility, 

1599 Nashe Lenten Stuffe 55 He kissed his hand thrice, 
and made as many HumbTessos ere hee would finger it. 

t Humblete, obs. by-form of Humility. 

c 1400-30 Chaucer's Pars. T. r 35 (Harl. MS.) Io werkyng 
of alle maner humblete [6 texts humylitefel. 

Humbling : see under Humble vA and 2. 

Humblok, obs. form of Hemlock. 

Humbly v bt>mbli),<fc/z>. AU04-6 umb-, -liche, 
-li, -le, -lie. See also Humilt. [f. Humble a. + 
-lt 2 : cf. simple, simply etc.] 

1. In a humble manner ; with humility, meekly. 
C1374 Chaucer Troylus w. 1670 (1719) Loke bat ye pooke 

hnmbcly \v.rr. humblely, vmbely] Hem alle pre. C1380 
Sir F crumb. 1041 Oppon ys arm ys beued a layde, & hum- 
bltcbe ansuered be kyng. C1400 Dcsir. Troy 1837 The 
Troiane full umbly tolde hym anone. 148s Caxtom Paris 
V. (1868) 34 Thene sayd parys moo he humbly with grete 
shamefastnes. a 1500 Flower $ Leaf 345 With greet 
reverence and that ful humblely. 1535 Coverdale Mai. 
iii. 14 Walkinge humbly before the Lorde. 1617 Morysom 
I tin. ix. 279 Tyrone . . kneeled at the doore humbly on bis 
knees for a long space. 1718 Rowe tr. Lucan v. (R.), Oft he 
is heard to threat, and humbly oft to pray. 1846 Rt skin 
Mod. Paint. (1851) I. Pref. 39 He who walks humbly with 
Natare will seldom be in danger of losing sight of Art. 
b. Used formally in addressing a superior. 
1483 Plumpton Corr. (Camden) 44 Humble praying your 
good mastership to take 00 displeasure with me. 1548 Hall 
Chron., Edw. IV 230 Moste humbly besechyng your high- 
nes..that 1 maie have a sure saufe conduite. 1639 Marq. 
Hamilton in H. Papers (Camden) 58, 1 shall humbly craue 
leiue to ade this to your self. 171 x Steels Sped. No. 258 
r 2, 1 do humbly propose . . that another.. be erected. 

2. In a low or lowly position or condition ; 
modestly ; unpretentiously. 

1746 Tom Thumb's Trav. Eng. 105 Near an Acre of 
Pasture Ground.. sunk gently down for several Hours, till 
at last it humbly settled about seventeen Vards below. 1855 
Macaulav Hist. Eng. xix. IV. 292 John Bart, humbly 
born, and scarcely able to sign his name. 

3. Comb. 

1654 Gataker Disc. Apol. 97 As..humblie minded and 
demeaned a Gentlewoman, as I have ever {known], 1892 

D. A. Clarke in A. E. Lee Hist. Columbus (Ohio) II. 
668 The meek and humbly-clad Sisters of St. Francis. 

Humboldt ilite (hnmb^Htilait). Min. [Named 
1825 after F.H.Alexander von Humboldt, a famous 
German traveller (t 769-1859) : see -lite.] A variety 
of melilite, often found in large crystals. 

1826 Amer. Jml. Sc. II. 251. 1835 Skepard Min. 325 
Humboldtilite, in right-square prisms. 1868 Dana Min. (ed. 
5) 280 Humboldtilite occurs in cavernous blocks of Somma. 

Humboldtine (humtxfltain). Min. [f. (1821) 
as prec. : see -IKE.] Hydrous oxalate of iron, 
found usually in capillary crystals. 

1822 Amer. Jrnl. Sc. V. 193 A new mineral, discovered 
..near Bilin in Bohemia has been named Humboldtine. 
185a Skepard Min. 76 Humboldtine.. blackens in the flame 
of a candle. 

Humboldtite (hu-mb^ltait). Min. [f. as prec : 
see -ite.] 1. =prec. 
f 2. A synonym of datolite. Obs. 

1823 in Thomson's Ann. Philot. Ser. 11. V. 1^4, I would 
propose to call it Humboldtite after that eminent philo- 
sopher, to whom natural science is so much indebted. 1843 

E. J. Chapman Min. 28 Humboldtite ; oxalate of iron. 
Humbug (hzrmbog), sb. {a.) colloq. [A slang 

or cant word which came into vogue c 1750. 

(An earlier date has been given in several Dictionaries, on 
the ground of the occurrence of the word in the title of F. 
Kilhgrew's Universal Jester, which the Slang Dictionary 
dates * about 1735-40'. But the earliest ed. of that work is 
dated by Lowndes 1754 ; see below.) 

Many guesses at the possible derivation of humbug have 
been made ; bot as with other and more recent words of 
similar introduction, the facts as ta its origin appear to have 
been lost, even before the word became common enough to 
excite attention. Cf. the following: 



HUMBUG. 

1 75' (Jan.) Student II. 41 There is a word very much io 
vogue with the people of taste and fashion, which though it 
has not even the * penumbra' of a meaning, yet makes up the 
sum total of the wit, sense and judgement of the aforesaid 
people of taste and fashion L.l will venture to affirm that 
this Humbug is neither an English word, nor a derivative 
from any other language. It is indeed a blackguard sound, 
made use of by most people of distinction ! It is a floe, 
make. weight in conversation, and some great men deceive 
themselves so egregiously as to think they mean something 
by it !] 

tl. A hoax; a jesting or befooling trick; an 
imposition. Obs. 

1751 Student II. 129 That exalted species of wit which is 
now practised by gentlemen of the brightest parts under the 
elegant denomination of a Humbug. Ibid. 287 {article) Of 
the Superlative Advantages arising from the use of the new. 
invented Science, called the Humbug. 1754 Earl Orrery 
Let. in Connoisseur No. 14 r 3 Single words, indeed, now 
and theo broke forth ; such as odious, horrible, detestable, 
shocking, Humbug. This last new-coined expression, which 
is only to be found in the nonsensical vocabulary, sounds 
absurd and disagreeable, whenever it is pronounced. 1754 
Ibid. No. 42 P 4 Our pretenders to wit... When they talk of" 
Humbug, etc. they seem to be jabbering in the uncouth 
dialect of tbe Huns. ? 1754 F. Killigrew {title) The Uni- 
versal Jester; or a pocket companion for the Wits ; being 
a choice collection of merry conceits, facetious drolleries, 
etc., cleuchers, closers, closures, boo- mots, and humbugs. 
J 75S J- Shebbeahr Lydia (1769) 1. 333 He delighted greatly 
id the humbug, a species of wit that was then newly pro- 
duced in this enlightened age. 1776 R.Graves Euphrosyne 

I. 108 Sprightly Humbugs and practical Jokes, a 1799 
Tweddell Rem. xxxi. (1815) 167 (Jod.) It was, to be sure, 
a very facetious humbug. 

2. A thing which is not really what it pretends 
to be; an imposture, a deception, fraud, sham. 

1751 Student II. 41 This peace will prove a confounded 
humbug upon the natioc 1831 Cafs Tail 20 A mere catch- 
penny humbug. 1884 Ld. R. Churchill in West. Daily 
Press 11 July 3/4 The whole legislature of the Government 
had been a gigantic humbug, a stupendous imposture, and 
a prodigious fraud. 

3. Deception, pretence, sham ; used interjection- 
ally « ' stuff and nonsense ! \ 

1825 J. George View Law Joint Stock Comp. 58 The 
writer would have thought tt the acme" of humbug. 1828 
De Quincey Rhetoric Wks. XI. 53 Io fact, to borrow a 
coarse word, the mere impersonation of humbug. 1844 
Disraeli Coningiby n. iv, A government of statesmeo or of 
clerks? Of Humbug or of Humdrum? i860 Tvkdall 
Glac. l xxii. 160, I believe a notion is growing prevalent 
that half what is said and written about the dangers of the 
Alps is mere humbug. 1880 Mrs. Forrester Roy tfV.W. 
209 Humbug ! come along ! It's a shame to leave such 
claret as that. 

4. A person that practises deception ; an im- 
postor, a * fraud \ 

[1763 in Mackenzie Royal Masonic Cycl. s.v., The brethren 
of the Venerable Soctety of Humbugs met at brother 
Hallam's, in Goodman's Fields from 1763.I 1804 J. Larwood 
No Gun Boats 7 So essential a Familiar as the Humbug. 
1807 io Sheridaniana 211, 1 think, father, said he, that 
many men who are called great patriots in the House of 
Commons, are great humbugs. 1857 Dickens Lett. (1880) 

II. 9, 1 denounce tbe race as humbugs, i860 L. Stepheh 
Vac. Tonr 272, 1 boldly informed my companions, and tried 
to persuade myself, that another half-hour would take us to 
the top; but I secretly felt that I was a humbug. 1875 
Lowell Spenser Pr. Wks. 1890 IV. 300 He is at least a man 
among men, and not a humbug among humbugs. 

5. A kind of sweetmeat, dial. 

1825 [Remembered in commoo use in Gloucestershire!. 
1847^78 Halliwell, Humbug, . . also applied toa kind of 
sweetmeat. 1863 Mrs. Gaskell Sylvia's L. xliii, He had 
provided himself with a paper of humbugs for the child — 
* humbugs * being the north-country term for certain lumps 
of toffy, well-flavoured with peppermint. 1877 in A". IV. 
Line. Gloss. 

6. (Seequot) 

1850 [In use in Norfolk for holding cows or horses]. 1875 
Knight Diet. Meek., Humbug {Manege), a nippers for 
grasping the cartilage of the nose. Used with bulls and 
other refractory bovines. 1896 N. $ Q. 8th Ser. IX. 328, 
412, 458. 

7. aitrib. or adj. Of the nature of or characterized 
by humbug or imposture ; humbugging. 

1812 Combe Picturetque xxvr, A pun I do detest, 'Tis 
such a paltry, humbug jest. 1841 Lever C. O'Malley 
Ixxxviii, No humbug sort of devil-may-care and bad-luck- 
to-you kind of chaps. 

Humbug (h»*mb»g), v. [f. Hcmbuo sb. In 
18th c, and still dialectally, stressed humbu'g^ 

1. trans. To practise hnmbug upon ; to trick and 
make a jest of ; to impose upon, hoax, delude. 

17S1 Student II. 41 4 Did you observe how the Colonel 
Humbug'd his Grace last night?' 'These theatrical 
managers humbug the town damnably! ' 1754 F. Webber 
De/. Rector Exeter Coll. 45 Thus had the poor Rector the 
Mortification to find himself, in the modern Phrase, hum- 
bugg'd, that is, if I understand the Word, trick'd and 
11 ade a J st of. 1762-97 T. B yb^e , Homer Trar it. I 85 
New we're humbugg'd, you plainly see. 1813 Sir R. Wil- 
son Priv. Diary II. 182 John Bull loves to be humbugged, 
and they are enemies to themselves who write, speak, or seek 
truth. 1841 De Quincev Homer Wks. VI. 298 Even we have 
been humbugged by this Pagan rascal. 1885 F. Anstey 
Tinted Venus L 4 That isn't it.. .Don't try and humbug me. 

b. To hoax or cajole into (doing something) ; 
to cheat ont of (something). 

1761 Meretriciad (1765) 21 What could a knight see in thy 
ugly face To be bumbug'd of fifty pounds of lace T 1813 
Sporting Mag. 218 The gemle reader humbugged into the 
belief. 1882 Mrs. Ravens Tempt. 1. 346 Does she humbug 
herself into that belief, as neatly as she humbugs you ? 
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c. To change or transfer by trickery. 

i8*x Com&e Wife m. 354 Your tricks ..never cease To hum- 
bug health into disease. 1895 Forum (N. Y.) Jan. 561 The 
good things they have humbugged out of the charities. 

2. intr. To practise humbug ; to be a humbug ; 
'to fool about . 

1753 HxwKESWoaTH Adventurer No. 100 r 7 1 . . could ., 
humbug with so much skill as .. to take-in a knowing one. 
1778 H. BaooKs Epil. Humbugging 6 Of worth and of wis- 
dom the trial and test Is— mark ye, my friends !— who shall 
humbug the best. 1861 H. Kiscslky Ravenshoe xliil 
(Farmer), She was always ready to help him, provided, as 
she told him, 'he didn't humbug*. 1879 F. w. Robinson 
Coward Come, 11. vi, Where are we? We're humbugging 
about.. getting a bit nearer the town. 1882 Freeman in 
Life $ Lett. {1895) II. 259 Why do we go humbugging, 
aod bothering, and asking him to hetp us ? 

Hence Humbugging vbl. sb. and ///. a. Also 
Humbugg-able a.- capable of being humbugged, 
gullible ; whence Humbuggability. Hum- 
bugger, one who humbugs or practises imposture ; 
a humbug, impostor. Humbuggery, Hum. 
buggiam, the action or practice of humbugging ; j 
humbug, imposture. 

1798 in Spirit Pub. Jmls. (1799) II. 361 A learned disser- 
tation on the *hnmbugability of its inhabitants. 1825 
South ky Lett. (1856) III. 488 That any reasonable man | 
(*homhuggable as the animal is) can have been so hum- 
bugged. 1853 Eraser's Mag. XLVII. 581 The easiest, most , 
good-natured and most humbuggable of all two-legged 
animals. 175a A. M ua?Hv Gray's Inn Jrnl. No. it All the 
Wit.. and all the Fun of all the *Humbuggers of the Age. 
1767 G. Canning Poems 56 Such is the heart our Hum- 
bugger conceals. 184a S. Loyaa Handy Andy xviii.157 I'll 
strangle you. .you humbugger. 1831 J. Morisoh in Mori- 
soniana 586 The Jennerian vaccinic scheme . .should counter- 
act the viruleDce. .which the past inoculating "humbuggery 
had failed to effect. 189a Voice (N. Y.) 25 Feb., Hypocrisy 
and humbuggery are openly declared to be the only traits 
that entitle a man to political support. 175a A. Mubphy 
Gray's Inn Jrnl. No. 11 F 6 The never enough to be admired 
Art of 'Humbugging came into Vogue. 1793 1 A. Pasquin ' 
Lift Earl Barrymore 67 Lord Barrymore was the most apt 
and successful person in beginning and pursuing a social 
species of imposition called humbugging, I ever sat with or | 
ODserved. 1864 BuaTON Scot Abr.ll. t aa A kind of calm 
insolence essential to great success in the function called j 
humbugging. 1803 Mom. Herald in Spirit Pub. Jmls. 
(1804) VII. 276 In hopes the Town Will gulp him down 
With good "humbugging sauce, Sir 1 1870 Blaine Encycl. 
Eur. Sports (ed. 3) § 4064 There were then no skulkers, no 
humbugging apologies. 184a Mooaa in Mem. (1856) VII. 
311 By dint of sheer *humbuggism. 

Kxrml>ii:zz. dial, [f. Hum v, + Buzz v.] 

1. A local name of the cockchafer. 

1756 Tqxdervy Two Orphans 1. 124 What are there called 
humbuies, by the Londoners cockchafers. ciQzo Mas. 
SHHawooo May bee 13 William had caught another may- 
bee, or cockchafer, or humbuzz (for so that msect is called in 
different places). 

2. A thin piece of wood with a notched edge 
which is swung round rapidly by a string, and 
emits a loud humming sound, like the flight of 
a cockchafer ; a bull-roarer. 

1847-78 in Halliwell. 

Humdrum (humidor m), a. and sb. Also 6 
humtrum. [Found ^1550: app. a reduplicating 
formation from Hum v, ; it is doubtful whether the 
second element had any distinct connexion with 
Drum sb.] 

A. adj. 1. Lacking variety ; of a routine char- 
acter ; commonplace ; monotonous ; dull. 

1553 Bale Gardiner's De Vera. Obed. Dvj, Because I 
rather vse a newe makinge of distinccion, than p« old accus- 
tumed Humtrum distinccion . 1702 Vansbugh False Friend 
11. Wks. (Rtldg.) 400/2 A very hum-drum marriage this. 
1711 Aooison Sped. No. 9 f 6 The Hum-Drum Club, .was 
made up of very honest Gentlemen, of peaceable Disposi- 
tions, that used to sit together, smoak their Pipes, and say 
nothing 'till Mi<t-night. 1782 Mao. D'Abblav Diary 30 Dec, 
We had rather a hum-drum evening. 1823 W. Ixving in 
Life <$• Lett. (1864) II. 158, 1 am writing in a sad, humdrum 
vein. 1864 J. H. Newman Apol. Note C (1873) 313 A plain 
humdrum Sermon. 

t 2. (adj. or adv.) Without decision or distinc- 
tion ; undecided. Obs. 

1660 R. Coke Power <$• Subj. 132 He. .divides Jus into 
Jus naturale, and voluntarium \ which may signifie either 
of them, or both together hum drum. 1663 Butler Hud. 1. 
iii. 112 Shall we (quoth she) stand still hum drum, And see 
stout Bruin all alone By numbers basely overthrown ? 1710 
Brit. Apollo III. No. 58. 3/1 Your Wiser Rival.. Ne'er 
stood Hum Drum, with Shifly Shally. 

B. sb. 1. A humdrum person ; a dull, mono- 
tonous, commonplace fellow. 

1598 B. Jonson Ev. Man in Hum. 1. i, By gadslid I scorne 
it, 1, so I doe, to be a consort for euery hum-drum. 1710 
Brit. Apollo 111. No. 66. 2/2 A Plodding Hum-Drum, A 
Scbollzr that's Grum. 1812 Religionism 59 Heed not the 
lazy beneficed hum-drums. 1894 Blackmoke Perlycross 158 
There are none but hum-drums, and jog-trots. 

2. Dullness, commonplaceness, monotony; dull 
monotonous talk; with a and //., A humdrum 
saying, conversation, debate, etc. . 

1737 Art Speaking in Publick 71 (Jod.) Still in the same 
key to the tune of humdrum without either division or j 
variety. 1748 RiCHAaDsos Clarissa U811) III. xxxii. igi, 
l am frequently forced to go to my harpsichord and silence 
his humdrum. 1840 Mas. F. TaoLLO?a Widow Married > 
xxiii, To stand listening for an hour together to mamma's 
humdrums. 1854 W. Coav Lett. $ Jmls. (1897) 62, 1 have 
been to bear a debate, or a hum-drum, in the House of \ 



Lords. 1876 Geo. Eliot Dan. Der. ii, She was living with 
some intensity, and escaping humdrum. 

t b. in //. Dullness ; s=Doldbums a. Obs. 

1757 Mas. Griffith Lett. Henry «$• Frances (1867) 1. 140, 
I fear my epistle will.. give you the hum-drums. 

Hence Humdru-mmery, Humdrtrmminegs, 
Humdru-mnefla, the quality or state of being 
humdrum; humdrum action. Hnrndru-mmialia.. 
characterized by humdrum, monotony, or dullness ; 
whence Humdrtrmmiahneas. 

173a Mas. Delaky in Life $ Corr. I. 385 .Their two 
eldest daughters are beauties.. but not entertaining, so we 
passed that day hum-drumish. 1830 Blackw. Mag. XXVI I. 
4x4 His 'discretion and taste'.. mean humdrumishness and 
humhng. 1831 Eraser's Mag. IV. 5a The deity still that 
illumed my humdrummery, My Magnus Apollo was Robert 
Montgomery. x886 Daily Tel, 23 Apr. 2/3 A sort of hum- 
drumness that seemed to steal into the ship's inner life. 
1889 Spectator 9 Nov. 626/2 Plain men, of. .fair' capacities, 
and an unsurpassable humdrumminess of nature and deport* 
ment. 1893 Lelano Mem. II. 72 To break out of orthodox 
humdrumness. 

Hu mdru'm, v. [f. prec. sb.] intr. To proceed 
in a humdrum, monotonous, or undecided fashion. 
Also to humdrum it, 

1733 Swift Let. to Sheridan 27 Mar., 1 humdrum it on. . 
endeavouring to write, but write nothing, merely out of 
indolence and want of spirits. 1825 T. L. Peacock Wks. 
(1875) III. 223 If you stand hum-drumming [etc.]. 1862 
Motley Corr, (1880) II. 108 We are humdrumming on as 
usual. 1894 A. d'Hebistal Discord. Life xii. 99, I cannot 
humdrum with him in the Darby and Joan style. 

Hence Humdru'mming ///. a., monotonous, 
commonplace. 

1698 F. B. Modest Censure 14 He is none of those hum- 
drumming Authors. 1894 F. S. Ellis Reynard the Fox 
189 To the humdrumming round, Wherein most men are 
bound, He furnishes pleasant variety. 

Hum chid ge on (hi^mdjrdsan). Also hum- 
durgeon. [Cf. Hum sb: 2 - and Dudgeon sb.*] (See 
quot. 1785.) 

1785 Grose Diet. Vulg. T., Hum Durgeon, an imaginary 
illness ; he has got the hum durgeon . . nothing ails him 
except low spirits. 1815 Scott Guy M. xxiii, 1 would never 
be making a hum-dudgeon about a scart on the pow. 1827 
— Two Drovers ii, 1 maun down to the Clachan to see if 
the lad Harry Waakfelt is out of his humdudgeons yet. 
1827 Lytton Pelham lxxx, His raviDgs and humdurgeoo will 
unman all our youngsters. 

Humean, Hnmian (hi/rmian), a. Also 
Hume-ian. [f. personal nam* Hume; see -an.] 
Of or pertaining to the philosophical system or 
doctrine of David Hume (1 71 1-76). So Hu'miam, 
the philosophy of David Hume ; Humiat, an 
adherent of this. 

1800 LAMa Lett, (1888) I. 115 The cursed philosophical 
•Humeian indifference. 1866 Reader 24 Mar. 296 The old 
Humean dogma, that ' no amount of testimony can render 
a miracle credible '. 1884 J. H. Staling in Mind Oct. 540 
Its general nature is understood, and the peculiar Humian 
point of it seen into. 1858 W. R. PiaiE Inq. Human Mind 
11. iv. 209 It is substantively *Humeism though the con- 
clusion may be somewhat differently argued out. 1884 
Athenaeum 4 Oct, 425/3 The expansion of Humism hy the 
Mills and their school. Ibid. 20 Dec. 800/1 The influence 
of the encyclopaedists in France and of the *Humists in 
England. 

Humect (hiwme'kt), v. Now rare. [ad. L. 
hiimectdre (more correctly urn-), f. {K)umectus 
moist, wel, 1. Qt)ume-re to be moist : see Humid, 
Humour. Cf. F. humectcr (16th c, Rabelais).] 

1. trans. To moisten, wet. 

1531 Elyot Gov. 1. xi, It humecteth the body, or maketh 
it m oyster and hotter. 1599 A. M. tr. Gabelhouer's Bk. 
Physicke 48/1 Humect an other peece of clothe in rayne 
water. 1670-98 Lassels Voy, Italy \. 94 Many springs 
humect it from the Apennine hills. 1765 Nat. Hist, in 
Ann. Reg. 107/2 On the falling of rain that humects the 
earth, there arises a grateful smell. 1853 SnvEa Pantroph. 
139 The other half of this seasoning serves to humect the 
quenelles which you have taken beforehand. 

2. intr. To become humid or moist. 

1686 W. HAaais tr. Lemery's Chym. (ed. 3) 613 This Salt 
. .easily humects, and dissolves into a liquor. 

Hence Hume cting ///. a., moistening. 

1612 Ench. Med. 57 Neither oile nor any other humecting 
thing. 1756 C. Lucas Ess. Waters I. 42 By its general 
humecting quality, water is distinguished from aqua philo- 
sophorum. 

Humect ant (hiwme-ktant), a, and sb. ? Obs. 
[ad. L. humcctdnt-em, pres. pple. of hiimectdre to 
Humect.] a. adj. Moistening, wetting, b. sb, 
Med. A diluent. 

1659 H. Moaa Immori. Soul in. iv. (1602 1 162 Which 
Fumes, if they be grosser and humectant, may raise [etc.]. 
1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) I. 562 Those medicines 
..supposed capable of dissolving that tenacity. .denomi- 
nated Diluents, Humectants, and Auenuants. 1854-67 C. A. 
HAaais Diet. Med. TerminoL, Humectant.. .In surgery, the 
substance for retaining moisture in a water dressing. 

t Hume xt ate, a. Obs, [ad. L. hiimec- 
tdt-us, pa. pple. of hiimectdre.'] Moistened, wetted. 

1432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) 1. 267 The white neckes schalle 
be humectate or made weiete with golde. 

Humectate (hinme'kt^t), v. Now rare. [f. 
L. humecldf; ppl. stem of humecldre to Humect.] 
— Humect i. Hence Hume ctating ///. a, 

1640 Howell Dodona's Gr. 13 Divided into sluces, to 
humectat the bordering soyle. 1644 Digbv Mat, Bodies I. 
xxxv. (1645) 370 When we eate, nature draweth a moysture 



into our mouth, to humectate ourmeate. 1727-41 Cham seas 
Cyct. s. v. Copal, A warming, resolving, and humectating 
power. [1855 Househ. Words XII. 449 To humect2te the 
evening breeze on the Pincian Hill.] 

Humectation (hiz/mektii-Jsn). [a. F. humec- 
tation (14th c. in Littre) or ad. late L. {h)uT/iecta- 
t ion-em y n. of action f. {h)umectare to Humect.] 

1. The action or process of moistening or wetting ; 
irrigation ; the condition of being moistened or wet. 

1544 Phaer Pestilence (1553) Lijb, Ther vpon folowed 
the excessiue humectacyon or moisting of mans body. 1610 
Barhough Meth, Physick vt. iii. (1639) 363 The Humecta- 
tion or moistnes of the uvula. 1773 Phil. Trans. LXII1. 
407 If. .the humectation exceeds the evaporation, the body 
at length wets through. 1849 Col. Wiseman Ess., Sense v. 
Science (1853) HI- 5^9 The requisite degree of humectation. 
b. Old Chemistry. (See quot.) 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Humectation,., .in Pharmacy 
and Chymistry, the moistening of a mixt Body in order to 
prepare it for some Operation, or for the more easy drawing 
out of its best or finest Parts. 
! c. Path. (See quot.) 

1886 Syd. Soc. Lex. y Humectation,. .The term has been 
applied in the same sense as oedema or serous infiltration. 

f2. Liquefaction. Obs, 

1477 Norton Ord. Alch. vt in Ashm. (1653) 95 Vessells 
broade for Humectation. 1656 Stanley Hist. Philos, vt. 
(1701) 255 1 Humectation.. is the concretion of a vapour 
into water, or liquefaction of a solid Body, as Metal. 

t Hnmextative, a, Obs, [f. L. humectat-, 
ppl. stem of hiimectdre to Humect + -ive.] Tend- 
ing to moisten. 

1640 Erotomania 321 The.. Diet.. ought to be somewhat 
more Humectative, and lesse Refrigerative. 1657 Tomlin- 
son Renou's Disp. 181 Lubricated with humectative ali- 
ments. 

t Hnmecta*tor. Obs, [f. Humectate v, : see 
-or.] One who or that which moistens; a moist- 
I ener. 

1669 M. N. Med. Medicinae 283 Their Humectators and 
I Coolers in Hecticks. 

Hume ctive, a. and sb. rare, [irreg. f. Humect 
v. + -ive. Cf. adaptive,'] a. adj. » Humectative. 
b. sb, = Humectant sb. 

1633 A. H. Parthenia Sacra 218 (T.) These fountain- 
waters have an humective and vegetative virtue within 
them. 1828 Blackw. Mag, XXIII. 593 Emollients, aperi- 
tives, . .humectives, and absorbents. 

Humefy, var. Humify (after L. humefacere), 

Humelich, -lie, -ly, var. Humily, humbly. 

Htimeral (hi?7*meral), a, and sb. [ad. late L. 
^humeral-is, used as sb. nent. {h)umerdle covering 
for the shoulders, f. (h)umerus shoulder. Cf. F. 
hum&al (1 541 in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

A. adj. 1. Anat, Of or pertaining to the hu- 
merus or upper arm in man, or to the homogenetic 
bone in other vertebrates. 

e.g. Humeral artery, muscle t vein. Humeral cincture, 
a belt of bones bearing the pectoral fin of a fish, by some 
considered homogenetic with the humerus. 

1615 CaooKE Body of Man 901 It lyeth vnderthe foresaide 
humerall veyne where the Median or Common veyne ariseth 
thereout. 1650 Bulweh Anthropomet, 162 Humeral or 
Shoulder-afTectations. 1696 Phillips (ed. 5), Humeral 
Muscle, the Muscle that moves the Arm at the upper End. 
1760 White in Phil. Trans. LI. 659 The danger of wound- 
ing the humeral artery. 1854 Owen Skel. $ Teeth in Ore 
Sc., Organ. Nat. I. 190 The scapula.. divides at its humeral 
end into an acromial and coracoid process. 

2. Of or pertaining to the shoulder or shoulders. 
Humeral veil [Eccl.): an ohlong vestment of silk worn 

round the shoulders in various rites and enveloping the 
hands when holding sacred vessels. 

1853 Dale tr. Baldeschts Ceremonial 71 On the credence 
he will place the humeral veil. 1885 Catholic Diet. (ed. 3) 
415/2 The use of the homeral veil at Benediction is strictly 
prescribed in several decrees of the Congregation of Rites. 

1 3. Of or belonging to the part called Humerus 

, in insects or other invertebrates. 

a. Belonging to the humerus or femur of the fore-leg of 
an insect, or to the second joint of the pedipalp of a spider, 
b. Belonging to the anterior corner of the thorax in 
Diptera. o. Pertaining to the exterior front angle of the 
elytrum in Coleoptera. 

1819 Samouelle Entomol. Compend. 169 Humeral spot on 
the elytra. 18*6 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. III. xxxv. 620 In 
the Homopterous Hemiptera the^ three axes may be readily 
traced, but the humeral plate . . is more irregular in shape. 
Ibid. IV. xlvi. 333 Humeral Angle {Angulus Huvteratis\ 
the exterior basal angle. 1880 Campbell Jrnl. Linn. Soc. 
XV. No. 83. 154 The humeral joint of each palpus. 

B. sb. 

1. Eccl. f a. A part of the Jewish sacerdotal 
vestment, worn on the shoulder. Obs. b. = Hu- 
meral veil (A. 2). 

1641 Trap? Comm. Exod. xxviii. 14 These chains where- 
with the breast-plate and humeral were tied. 

2. The second joint, counting from the base, of 
the pedipalp of a spider {Cent, Diet.), 

Humero- (hiw-menr , used as combining form 
of L. humerus shoulder, in the sense 'pertaining 
to the humerus and (some other part) as humero- 
abdominal, -cubital, -digital, -dorsal, -metacarpal, 
-olecranal -radial. 

1884 FLOwaa in Jrnl. Anthropot. Inst. Nov. 17 The 
humero-radial index which forms one of the most important 
differences between the skeleton of the Andamanese and 
the European. 1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., H umero-cubital, re- 
lating to the upper arm and the forearm. H umero-cubita, 
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articulation, the elbow-joint. Ibid.) Humero-oleeranal, | 
relating to the humerus and the olecranon. 

f HU'merous, a. Obs. rare~°. [ad. L. type 
*htmeroms, f. humerus shoulder.] 'That hath 
great shoulders ' (Blount Glossogr. 1656). 

II Humerus (hi it' merits). PI. -i. [L. (more 
correctly atnerus) = shoulder, (rarely) upper arm.] 
Anat. The bone of the upper arm, extending from 
the shoulder-joint to the elbow-joint; the homo- 
genetic hone in other vertebrates. 

[1578 Banistea Hist. Man iv. 51b, The same bone in 
Latin is called Humerus, wbicb tn English is shoulder.] 
1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey 1 !, Humerus, the Shoulder; the 
Shoulder-bone or first Bone of the Arm. 1727-41 Chambeas j 
Cyct. s. v., At the lower end of the humerus are two processes, ) 
covered each with a cartilage. 1851 Ri haadson Geol. viii. 
395 Sockets for lodging the round head of the arm-bones, the 
humeri. 1875 Blake Zool. 89 The humerus is cylindrical, 
longest in Pelicans. 

b. Applied by Cuvier to the proscapula, by 
Owen to the mesocoracoid, of fishes. 

1854 Owen tn Circle Sc., Org. Nat.^ I. 1^6 In the salmon 
..The radius, after expanding to unite witb the humerus, 
the ulna, and the radial carpals, sends a long and broad 
process downwards and inwards. 

C The third joint of the anterior pair of legs of 
insects. 

i8a6 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. III. 369 Humerus, the third 
and elongated joint of the Brachxum, answering to the 
Femur in the legs. 

d. A corneous plate on the exterior front angle 
of the elytrum in Coleoptera. 

i8»6 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. 111. xxxv. 6to If you carefully 
extract one [wingl from the stag-beetle .. the first thing that 
will strike you, upon examining the base, will be the plate. . 
called by Chabrier the humerus. 

e. Applied by some to the anterior corner of 
the thorax, the * shoulder', of an insect ; by Walker, 
to the subcostal or submarginal vein of the fore- 
wing of certain Hymenoptera. {Cent. Diet.) 

Humest, van Umest, 06s., uppermost. 

t Humet, sd.l Her. Obs. Also 6 h(e)umette. 
(See also Hawmed.) [?a. OF. *heaumet dim. of 
heaume the bar of the helm or rudder.] A fess or 
bar so couped that its extremities do not touch the 
sides of the shield. 

157a Bossewell A miorie 11. 121 The fielde is d'Ermine, iij 
Humettes gules. .The Heumettes borne in the armes before 
descried. 1586 Feane Blaz. Gentrie 172 That tearme 
Humet is very new. 159a Wyrley Armorie 86 In Ermins 
sbeild three hamets red he bare. 

t Humet, sb. 2 Obs. [?f. L. hum-us ground; 
or ?the same as prec. which is figured as a long 
rectangle.] A slab of stone, as a tombstone, placed 
upon the ground. 

a 1645 Habington Survey Wore, in Wore. Hist. Soc. Proe. 
III. 482 On a humet or ground tombe. 1688 R. Holme 
A rtnoury ill. iii. 94/1 A Taylor sitting upon a square Table 
(Stone or Humett, as some term it). 

t Humet, a. Obs. Also erron. humid (cf. 
Hawmed). An abbrev. of Humetty. 

1661 Morgan Sph. Gentry 11. v. 47 This is called Humet 
by reason it is severed from the sides of the Escocheon. 
1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn. s.v., Bloom, in his Heraldry, 
gives you a Fesse of this Form, which he cbIIs, Fesse 
Humid. 1766 [see Humetty]. 

t Humett ed, a. Her. Obs. =next. 

1586 Ferne Blaz. Gentrie 183 Cheuerons are borne 
crenelly, quarterly, counterly or transmuted, humetted, or 
truncked. 

Humetty (hiwme-ti), a. Her. Also -ee. 
[f. HCMET-f -Y = Fr. -£] Said of an ordinary (as 
a cross, fesse, chevron, etc.) of which the extremities 
are couped or cut off so as not to reach the sides of 
the escutcheon. 

1572 Bossewell Armorie in. ib, Thys Crosse . . beyng 
bumette and ragueled. 1766 Porny Heraldry Diet. , Humet 
or Humetty. 1809 Naval Chron. XXI. 189 Azure a chevc:- 
ron, humetty between three covered cups or. 1868-82 
Cussans Her. iv. (ed. 3) 61 The Cross humette', or couped, 
as its name implies, has its extremities cut off. 

Humgrumn (ht?mgrirfin). [A made-up word, 
from htm, gruff, griffin.'] 1 A terrible or repulsive 
person ' (Da vies). 

184a Barham Ingot. Leg. Ser. it. St. Cuthbert, One horrid 
Humgrumn, who seem'd by his talk, And the airs he as- 
sumed, to be cock of the walk. 

f Humh, int. Obs. [An inarticulate sound, more 
exactly h f mh (with aspirated m).] « Humph int. 

1603 Dekker Wonderfull Yeare E iij, Hee only shooke 
his head at this, and cried humh I 

Humian : see Hume an. 

Humic (hu?mik), a. Chem. [f. L. humus 
ground, mould + -ic. j Of or pertaining to humus 
or mould. Humic acid, an acid found in humus 
or derived from it by boiling with an alkali. 

1844 Petzholdt Led. Farmers Agric. Chem. 93 A sub- 
stance . . which has been called humic acid. 1863 Lyell 
Antiq.Man viii. (ed. 3) 148 Mr. Staring, .has attributed the 
general scarcity of human bones in Dutch peat . . to the 
power of tbe humic and sulphuric acids 10 dissolve bones. 

Humicubation (hi/imiiU/ri^Jan). [ad. L. 
type *humicubdt ion-em, f. hum! on the ground + 
cubdtio, f. ctibare to lie down.] Lying down on the 
ground, esp. as a sign of penitence or humiliation. 

1656 Ba am hall in Hohhes Lib., Necess., 9> Chance 145 

Vol. V. 



Fasting and Sackcloth, and Ashes, and Tears, and Humi- 
c ubations, used to be companions of Repentance. 1662 
Gun king Lent Fast 195 That fasting be not divore'd from 
its primitive society of watchings, humicubations, sorrow- 
ings. 1833 J. H. Newman Ch. of Fathers (1842) 255 Fre- 
quent watchtngs, humicubations, and the like. 

Humid (hiw'mid), a. Also 6-7 humide. [a. 
F. humide (15th c. in Hatz.-Darm.) or ad. L. 
humid-its, more correctly timid-us, f. timer e to be 
moist.] Slightly wet as with steam, suspended 
vapour, or mist ; moist, damp. 

1549 Compl. Scot. vt. 58 The rane . . is ane exalatione of 
humid vapours. 163a J. HAYWAaD tr. BiondCs Eromtna 
54 Such musicke, as .. drew humid lamentations from the 
driest eyes. 1667 Milton P. L. tx. 193 The humid Flours, 
that breathd Thir morning Incense. 1766G0LDSM. Vic. W. 
xxiii, Those mouldering walls and humid floor. 1870 Yeats 
Nat. Hist. Comm. 14 Ireland is more humid than England. 

b. In mediaeval physiology, said of elements, 
humours, etc. 

1604 Jas. I. Counterbl. (Arb.) 102 Because the Braines are 
colde and humide. 1637 Gillespie Eng. Pop. Cerem. m. 
ix. 200 The complexion of a woman . . is more humide then 
the complexion of a man. 1809 Med. frnl. XXI. 199 
When the choleric, phlegmatic, sanguine, and melancholic 
temperaments, are said to be occasioned by a humid and 
dry, hot and cold constitution. 

c. Said of a chemical process in which liquid is 
used. 

1800 tr. Lagrange's C/iem. I. 411 It is a reduction in the 
humid way. 1816 J. Smith Panorama Sc. <$- Art II. 480 
Crystallization is of two kinds, tbe dry and the humid ;.. 
the humid crystallization refers to fluids and gases holding 
solids in solution. 1838 T. Thomson Chem. Org. Bodies 373 
Iodine does not act sensibly in the humid way. 

d. Of diseases : Marked by a moist discharge. 
1813 J. Thomson Led. In/Jam. 507 The French [usually 

express this difference] by those of humid and dry gangrenes. 
18M-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) IV. 484 Laminated 
Humid Scall. 

Hence Humidly adv. ; Humidness, moistness. 

1727 Bailey yo!. II, Humidness, moisture. 1886 C Gibbon 
Ctare of Claresmedc II. xi. 172 There was ..fear in her 
humidly bright eyes. 

f Hirmidate, v. Obs. [f. L. humiddt-, ppl. 
stem of humiddre, f. humidus Humid.] trans. To 
make humid or moist ; to moisten. 

c 1540 Boobde The Boke for to Lerne Ciij b, Immoderat 
slepe and sluggyshnes doth humi[d]ate and make lvght the 
brayne. 1656 Blount Gtossogr., Humidate, to moisten. 

Humidify (hiwmrdifai), v. [f. Humid a. + 
-FT.] trans. To render humid or moist ; to moisten, 
damp. Hence Humrdifier, an apparatus for render- 
ing the atmosphere moist. 

2884 Health Exhib. Catat. 109/1 Lacy's Patent Humidifier. 
X885 J. J. Manley Brit. Almanac Comp. 25 Air-heating, 
cooling, and humidifying apparatus for workshops. 1898 
Pop. Sci. Monthly LI I. 470 Potted plants .. sufficed to 
humidify the air. 

f Humrdioiis, a. rare- 1 , [irreg. {.L.huwid~us 
Humid + -(i)ous.] Moist, wet, watery. 

1630 J. Taylob (Water P.) World's Eighth Wond. 45 
Wks. 11. 62/1 The great humidious Monarch tells himplaine 
'Twere best he iogd from his commanding Maine. 

Humidity (hiwmrditi). Also 5 humedite, 
vmydite, humidyte, 5-6 humidite(e, etc. [a. 
F. humidity (14th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. 
humiditdt-em, f. humidus Humid.] 

1. The quality or condition of being humid; 
moistness, dampness. 

Relative Humidity (of the atmosphere) in Meteorol., the 
amount of moisture which it contains as compared with that 
of complete saturation at the given temperature. 

c 1450 Burgh Secrees 1906 Ffor Chaung of Complexioun by 
drynesse or humydite. 154a Booboe Dyetary xviii. (1870) 
277 All maner of flesshethe whiche is inclyned tohumydyte. 
2615 G. Sandys Trav. 129 By reason of the humidity of the 
Northerne wind, which here is the moystest. 17*9 S. 
Switzer Hydrosi. <$• Hydrant. 207 This Hygrometer . . the 
use whereof is to find out precisely the Humidity and 
Siccity of the Air. 1820 Scoresby Acc. Arctic Keg. I. 380 
The relative humidity of the atmosphere, as indicated by a 
hygrometer. 1871 Tyndall Fragm. Sc. (1879) I. ii. 58 A 
day of average humidity in England. 

55. concr. Fluid matter that makes a body humid ; 
moisture (diffused through a gas as vapour or 
through a solid substance, or condensed upon 
a surface) ; damp. 

1413-350 Lyog. Chron. Troy I. vi. (MS. Dighy 230), After 
bat ver hab made out of be roote Tbe humydite kyndely to 
ascende. tsa8 Paynel Salerne's Regim. Aivb, Blud . . is 
very nere like humidite whiche is as fundation of lyfe. 1656 
Stanley Hist. Phitos.vx. (1701)260/1 Death, .cometh . .when 
through want of Refrigeration the Radical Humidity is 
consumed and dried up. 1727 Bbadlev Fam. Diet. s.v. 
Gnaiacnm, The watery Humidity call'd Phlegm. 1893 Sta 
R. Ball In High Heavens 277 When the heat was greatest 
. . the air was . . largely charged with humidity. ^ 

b. //. The humours and juices of animals and 
plants. (Cf. Humour sb. 2.) 

c 1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 28 Anober maner fleisch J>er is 
bat is glandelose. .& his luuament is bathe turne humedites 
\B. vmyditesl, bat is to seie moistnes to her heete. 1691 
Wood Ath. Oxon. (R.), Imbibing the superfluous humidities 
of the body. I7as Bsadlky Fam. Did. s.v. Pomegranate- 
tree, This Mould.. and its Salts, .will, .penetrate the Roots 
of the Pomegranate-Trees, by Means of the Humidities 
which draw them thither. 

f Humrferous, a. Obs. rare~°. [f. L. {h)u- 
1 mifer containing moistnre, f. stem of (ti)iim-ere, 



(h)t?m-idus, (h)tim-cr: see -ferous.] 1 Waterish, 
that brings moisture* (Blount Glossogr. 1656). 

t Humific (hirnni-fik), a. rare-", [ad. late L. 
{h)timtfic-us moistening, f. as prec. + -fic-us -Fie] 
'Causing moisture' (Bailey, vol. II. 1727). 

Hunufuse (hi?7-mifi/7s), a. Hot. [ad. mod.L. 
humi/usus, i.humion the ground +/tisus, pa. pple. 
of fundfre to pour, extend, spread.] (See quot.) 

1854 Mayne Expos. Lex., Humifusus, applied to the stalk 
of vegetables when it runs or stretches along the surface of 
the ground, but without sending out roots : humifuse. 1866 
Treas. Bot. 

Humify hiw'mifoi), v. rare. Also 8 humefy. 
[ad. late L. (h)timificdre, f. {h)umificus moistening 
(see Humific and -fy).] trans r To render humid ; 
to moisten. So Kuxnifica'tion, moistening. 

1651 Biggs New Disp. r 229 To refresh the thirst a little 
by the dregs of humification. 1658 R. White tr. Digby's 
Pmvd. Symp. {1660) 22 The earth, which is humified either 
by rain, or the dew. 1774 Golds m. Nat. Hist. (1790') I. ix. 
89 Marcasites anc\ pyrites . . by being humefied with water 
or air, contract this heat. 

Humil, -ile, a. Obs. Chiefly Sc. Also 5 
-yll, 6 -yle, -ill. [ad. L. humil -is humble ; in 
1 6th c. F. also humile, 1 2th c. humele.] Humble. 
c 1470 Henay Wallace iv. t, September, thehumyll moneth 
suette, Quhen passyt by the hycht was off the hette. 1500- 
20 Dun bab Poems ix. 4, 1 repent my synnys with humill 
hairt contreit. 1533 Gau Richt Vay 24 He that hes perfit 
lwiff in hime [God] he is humil, and redy to serwe euerie 
man. 154* BooaDK Dyetary x. (1870) 225 Andrew Borde 
..doth surrender humyle commendacyon. 1567 Gude $ 
Godlie B. (S. T. S.) 96 Humill men sail inhereit tbe eird. 
b. Of a plant : Of lowly growth. 

1367 Maplet Gr. Forest 32 The Baline tree.. his lowe and 
humile kinde of growth. 

t Humile, humily, v. Obs. Also 6 -yle, 
-yll, -ill. [In 15th c. humilye, a. F. humilier, 
ad. L. humilidre to humble (see Humiliate) ; in 
1 6th c. usually humil, -He, after prec. adj.] trans. 
To humble, to humiliate. 

1491 Caxton Vitas Patr. (W. de W. 1495^ n. 226 b/i The 
herte contryte and humylyed. 1502 Ord. Crysten Men 
(W. de W. 1506) iv. i. 167 He is excessyuely bumylyed. 
Ibid. iv. xx i. 260 Therfore they ought to fere & them 
humyle before god. 15*3 Ld. Beirnteas Froiss. I. ccxi. 255 
A care that greatly humiled tbe kynges courage. 1533 
Gau Richt Vay 43 Quhow the sone of God humilit hime o? 
his hie maieste. 1562 W1N3ET Cert. Tractates Wks. 1888 
I. 33 Tbe j>otent Spirit of God mot humyll 3our bertis. 

Humiliant (hiwmi-liant), a. rare. [ad. L. 
humilidnt-em, pres. pple. of humilidre to Hu- 
miliate.] Humiliating. 

1844 Mas. Browning Drama of Exile iii, By my perci- 
piency of sin and fall And melancholy of humiliant 
thoughts. 

Humiliate (hi«rnHi|<? l t), v. [f. humilidt-, ppl. 
stem of late L. humilidre, f. humili-s Humble a.* 
Cf. F. humilier.'] 

1 1. trans. To make low or humble in position, 
condition, or feeling ; to bumble, refl. To humble 
or abase oneself, to stoop ; sometimes, to prostrate 
oneself, to bow. Obs. 

1533-4 in Suppression Monasteries (Camden) 22 We be . . 
set tn comforte to humyliate our selfes as prostrate afore 
your highnes. 1577 tr. Fisher's Treat. Prayer (R.), For God 
his wyll is, that we should humiliate and deiect our selues 
in tbe sight of his maiestie. 1601-a Fulbecke tst Pt. 
Parall. 20 Such a religious man may not . . humiliate him- 
selfe to execute the rite of homage. i6ai Burton Anat. 
MH. 1. iii. 1. iv. (1676) 121 How much we ought to., examine 
and humiliate our selves, seek to God, and call to him for 
mercy. 1656 Blount, Humiliate, to make low or humble. 
1656 "B. HAflais Parival's Iron Age \. xvii. 128 They might 
well fear, lest all the States of Germany humiliated, or 
joyned to those of the Emperour, he might come and re- 
demand some Towns amongst them. 1776 S. J. PaATT 
Pupil of Pleas. II. 17 He whom indigence and the strokes 
of ill-fortune have not ..humiliated. 

2. To lower or depress the dignity or self-respect 
of; to subject to humiliation ; to mortify. 

1757 [see Humiliating ppl.a.\. 1796 W. Taylor in 
Monthly Rev. XX. 570 The luxury of individuals often 
. . humiliates those who miss its delights. 1817 Southey Lett. 
(1856) 111.66, I have . . to complain of my counsel . . for humi- 
liating me. 1824 \V. 1 rving T. Trav. 1. 113 Mere donations 
.. humiliate as much as they relieve. 1874 Gaeen Short 
Hist. vii. § 3. 362 The country was humiliated by defeat. 
1879 Cha. Rossetti Seek $ F. 161 When we ask to be 
humbled, we must not recoil from being humiliated. 

Hence Humiliated ///. a. 

1782 Mas. E. Blower Geo. Bateman 1. 81 Bateman was 
at tbat period in a humiliated state of mind. 1810 Southey 
^.(1832) 1. 25 What a spirit would be kindled throughout 
groaning and humiliated Europe ! 1886 W. J. Tuckea 
E. Europe 280 Tbe humiliated tillers of the soil. 

Humiliate, a. and sb. [ad. late L. humilidt-us, 
pa. pple. of humilidre (see prec).] 

A. adj. f a. Humiliated, humbled (obs.}. b. 
Belonging to the order of Humiliates. 

1593 Nashe Christ's T. (1613) 8t They would be more 
humiliate and deiected. 1880 Libr. Univ. Knowl. (N. Y.) 
VII. 689 A female order of Benedictines, known as humi- 
liate nuns, or nuns of Blassont. 

t B. sb. (With capital H.) One of an order of 
monks and nuns who affected great humility in 
dress, behaviour, and occupation. Obs. 

161 1 Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. viii. (1632) 554 Nor were 
those wylie Humiliates regardlesse of choosing a delicate 
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plot., where hee built a goodly Abhey of their Order. 1636 
Blount Glossogr., Humiliates, a Religious Order, instituted 
about the year 1166 by certain persons exiled by Fredericus 
Barbarossa. 

Humiliating (hn/mrli^Uirj),///. a. [f. Hu- 
miliate v. + -ing 1 .] That humiliates ; that lowers 
one's dignity or self-respect ; abasing, mortifying. 

1757 Herald 1. ix. 147 To have demanded so humiliating 
a sacrifice of decorum. 1776 Adam Smith W. N. 11. iii. 
(1869) I. ,345 Bankruptcy is perhaps the greatest and most 
humiliating calamity which can befal an innocent man. 1834 
Macaulay Ess., Pitt (1887) 320 The most humiliating of 
these events was the loss of Minorca. 1871 L. Stephen* 
Player. Europe y. (1894) 127 A ietreat . . would have been 
. .humiliating. 

Hence Hnmi'liatingfly adv., in a way that hu- 
miliates. 

178a H. Elliot Let. in Life viii. (1868) 250, I was very 
humiliatingly treated. 1842 R. Anderson Regeneration 
(1871) 99 How humiliatingly and sharply it convicts and re- 
proves I 

Humiliation (hwmilii^'JanX [a. F. humilia- 
tion (14th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. late L. humilia- 
tion -em, n. of action itomhu milidre to Humiliate.] 
The action of humiliating or condition of being 
humiliated; humbling, abasement. Formerly often 
— humbled or humble condition, hnmility. 

c 1386 Chaucer Pars. T. p 406 The ferthe [manere of 
humylitee] is whan he nys nat sory of his humiliacion. 1490 
Caxton Eneydos iv. 18 Eneas knelyd doua on bothe his 
knees, bi grete humylyacyon of herte. 1552 Abp. Hamilton 
Catech. (1884) 16 Tha war ordanit also for owr humiliatioun, 
instructiouQ and spiritual exercitioun. 1613 Purchas 
Pilgrimage (1614) 110 Receiving penitents . . having first 
before this washing testified their humiliation by fasting and 
prayer. 1648 Shorter Cateeh. Westm. Assemb. (1718) § 23 
Christ, as our Redeemer, executeth the offices of a Prophet, 
of a Priest, and of a King, both in his estate of humiliation 
and exaltation. 1678 Bunvan Pilgr. 1. 65 Yes, said Pru- 
dence,., it is an hard matter for a man to go down into the 
valley of Humiliation, as thou art now, and to catch no slip 
hy the way. 1700 S. L. tr. Fryke's Voy. E. Ind. 353 On 
the 10th, We kept a day of Fasting and Humiliation. 1771 
Junius Lett. xlii. 221 Where will the humiliation of this 
country end? 1848 R. I. Wilberforce Incarnation vi. 
(1852) 162 As His Incarnation was the humiliation of His 
Godhead, so was His death the humiliation of His earthly 
nature. 1866 G. Macdonald Ann. Q. Neighb. xiii. (1878) 
273, 1 think ' humiliation ' is a very different condition of 
mind from humility. • Humiliation * no man can desire ; it 
is shame and torture, 
b. with a and pi. 

XS*6. Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 70 Many voluntary 
humiliacyons in y° waye^ to perfyte mekenes. 1751 Smol- 
lett Per. Pic. (1779) \ X * V- I2 3 ^ or wot, ld he pay the least 
regard to the humiliations and supplications of some among 
them. 1837 Macaulay Ess., Bacon (1887) 383 Incensed by 
multiplied wrongs and humiliations. 

Humiliative (hiwmrli<?tiv),a. [f. L. humiliate, 
ppl. stem of humiliarc to Humiliate -t- -ive.] 
Having a humiliating qnality. 

1810 Bentham Packing (1821) 23 Of these two.. the first 
mentioned may be termed the depressive or humiliative. 

Humiliator (hiwmrli,<fit9i). [Agent-n. in L 
form, from /inmilidre.] One who humiliates. 

1850 H. H. Wilson tr. Rig-veda I. 135 The humiliator 
of his enemies. 1890 in Daily A r ezvs 25 Jan. 5/6 That he 
was * a grovelling humiliator of his distinguished race \ 

Humi'liatory, a, [f. as Humiliat-ive + 
-ory.] That tends to hnmiliate. 

1872 Ruskin Aratra Pentilici iii. 80 Of the impotence, 
take but this one, utterly humiliatory, and. .ghastly example. 

t Humilist. Obs. rare-*, [f. L. humil-is Hum- 
ble + -1st.] = Humiliate sb. 

161 1 Cotgr., Humiliez, the Humilists; Gray Friers of the 
Order of St. BenneL 

t Humi'litude. Obs. rare. [f. L. humili-s 
Humble + -tude.] Humility. 

a 1586 Sir H. Sidney in Lett. Abp. Ussher (1686) App. 26 
High Humilitudes take such deep root in the minds of the 
Multitude. 1702 C. Mather Magn. Ckr. 11. iv. (1852) 127 
With a sagacious humilitude he consented. 

Hnmility (hiwmi-liti). [a. F. humiliti (earlier 
nmilitet, 11th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L, humili- 
tdl-em, f. humilis Humble.] 

1. The quality of being humble or having a lowly 
opinion of oneself; meekness, lowliness, humble- 
ness : the opposite of pride or haughtiness. 

c 1315 Shoreham 117 Thon clennesse and humylyte. 1390 
Gower Con/. III. 200 And with full great humilite He 
suffreth his adversite. X419 R. Holme in Ellis Orig. Lett. 
Ser. a. I. 65 With all suhjection and humilitee We recomend 
us to }oure roial Majestee. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems lxx. 4 
Thow that. .Gabriel! send. .On-to the mayd of maist humi- 
lite. 1607 Shaks. Cor. 11. iii. 43 stage direct., Enter Corio- 
lanus in a gowne of Humility, with Menenius. a 1639 W. 
Whateley Prototypes 1. xi. (1640) 99 That is true humility 
to have a meane esteeme of himselte out of a true appre- 
hension of Gods greatnesse. 1757 Hume Ess., Passions 
(1817) 11. 175 Humility., is a dissatisfaction with ourselves 
on account of some defect or infirmity. 1873 Hamerton 
Intel/. Life 11. 1. (1876) 52 The humility which acknowledges 
present insufficiency. 

b. with pi An act of humility of self-abasement. 

x6ia Davies Why Ireland etc. (1747) 5 t With these 
humilities . . they satisfied the young king. 1809-10 Cole- 
*idgil Friend (1818) I. 32 All the tricksy humilities of the 
ambitious candidates for the favorable suffrages of the 
judicious Public. 6 

2. Humble or low condition, rank, or estate; 
nnpretentiousness, humbleness. 
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1623 Cocker am, Humilitie, low estate, basenesse. 17S7 
Foote Author \. 8 But how will a Person of his Pride and 
Pedigree, relish the Humility of this Apartment? >83i 
Lamb Elia Ser. 11. Ettistoniana, 1 made a sort of apology 
for the humility of the fare. £1838 De Quincev Shaks. 
Wks. 1863 XV. 37 His course lay . . through the humilities 
of absolute poverty. 

3. A local name of several N. American birds of 
the family Scolopacidx. 

1634 W. Wood New Eng. Prosp. 1. viii. (1865) 34 The 
Humilities or Simplicities (as I may rather call them) bee of 
two sorts, the biggest being as big ns a green e Plover, the 
other as big as birds we call Knots in England. 1678 
Phillips (ed. 4), Humility, otherwise called Simplicity, a 
sort of Bird in New England. 1781 S. Peters Hist. Con- 
necticut 256 The Humility is so called because it speaks the 
word humility, and seldom mounts high in the air. 

t Hxrmilness. Obs. Chiefly Sc. [f. Humil«. 
+ -ness.] Humbleness, humility. 

T423 J as. 1 Kingis Q. exxvi, With dredefull humylnesse. 
c 1485 Digby Myst. (1882) iy. 479, 1 shall assiste you with all 
humylnesse, 1567 Gude <fr Godlie B. (S. T. S.) 75 Hartlie 
thankfulnes . . We offer the, Lord, with lawlie bumilnes. 

tHumily, adv. Obs. Forms: 4 humelich, 
-iii, -yly, -ely, 4-6 humly, 5 hummylly, home- 
liche, homly, 6 hum(e)lie, humilye. [f. Hu- 
mil(e a. + -ly2. In 16th c. only Sc. It was united 
with the form humbly by the intermediate humly .] 
= Humbly. 

T375 Barbour Bruce 1. 578 He him thankit humyly. c 1380 
Sir Ferumb. 2050 J>e duk aunswerede bat mayde free, 
humelich & fayre. a 1400 Pistitt 0/ Susan 200 Homliche 
on hir heued heor hondus bei leyed. 1500-20 Dunbar 
Poems x. 20 For he. .is cumin full humly. 1513 Douglas 
Mneis xil. xiv. 121 Streik furth my handis humelie. 1552 
Lvndesav Monarcke 6096 Full humilye he techeit ws. 1567 
Gude $ Godlie B. (S. T. S.) 104 Humlie I the exhort. 

Humin (hi/?min). Chem. [f. Humus + -in.] 
A neutral substance existing, according to Mulder, 
in black humus. 

1844 Pet2H0ldt Led. Farmers Agric. Chem. 93 To this 
the name humint or humus coal has beeo applied. 1869 
E. A. Parkes Pract. Hygiene (ed. 3) 20 The organic vege- 
table matter consists of humin and ulmin, and of acids 
derived from humus. 1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., Humin, . . the 
material in turf which is neither acid nor alkaline. 

+ Humise*rpent, a. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. L. huml 
on the ground + serpent-cm, pr. pple. of serpe're to 
crawl.] Crawling on the ground. 

1641 R. Brooke Eng. Episc. I. tL 3 He is ex /aece plebis, 
humi-serpent ; of the lowest of the people. 

Humism, -ist : see under Humean. 

Humistratous (hi«mistr^-t9s), a. Bot. [f. 
mod.L. humistrat-us (f. huml on the ground + 
stratus spread) + -ous.] ' Spread over the surface 
of the ground ' (Gray). 

1880 Gray Struct. Bot. (ed. 6) 415. 1886 Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Humite (hisrmait). Min. [Named, 1813, after 
Sir Abraham Hume, of London.] A fluo-silicate 
of magnesium, long considered a variety of chondro- 
dite, but now, on crystallographical grounds, made 
a distinct species. 

1814 T. Allan Min. Nomen. 45 Huntite, is a substance 
mentioned hy Bournon. 185a Brooke & Miller Phillips* 
Min. 353 Humite has been descrihed. .as belonging to the 
prismatic system. # 1895 Storv-Maskelyne Crystallogr. 
§ 317 Twins of humite occur, twinned in two ways. 

Humlie, humblie. Sc. [f. Hummel a. + -y.] 
A hummel or polled cow. Also atlrib., as humlie- 
cow. In quots. 1818, 1825-80 trans/. 

1813 J. Headrick Agric. Surv. For/arsh. 439 (Jam.) 
A great proportion of the permanent stock are humlies, that 
is, they have no horns. 1816 Scott Old Mort. iv, I gat the 
humlie-cow, that's the best in the byre, .for ten pund Scots. 
1818 E. Burt's Lett. N. Scotl. II. 104 note. In the days of 
our grand-fathers the lower class of Highlanders, were .. 
denominated humblies from their wearing no covering on 
their head but their hair. 1825-80 Jamieson, Humlock, 
Humlie, * a polled cow ; also a person whose head has been 
shaved, or hair cut \ 

Humlock, variant of Hemlock. 

tHu-mmel,^. Sc. Obs. [ = MLG.andmod.G. 
hummel wild bee, drone, Du. hommel drone, = 
humble in Humble-bee.] A drone ; a lazy fellow. 

1500-20 Dunbah Poems lx. 18 Wyld haschbaldis, haggar- 
baldis, and hummellis. 

Hummel (hzrm'l), humble Awmb'X), a. Sc. 
and north, dial. Forms : a. 5 hommyl, 6 homill, 
hommil, 8- hummel, (8 hummle). $. 7 hum- 
bell, 6- humble. [Corresponds to LGer. hummel, 
hommel hornless beast (hence draught-ox) ; cf. 
humtnelbock, hummelgeisz a hornless goat, humlich, 
dial, hommlich hornless, Bav. humlet hornless. The 
earlier history of the word has not been traced : 
there may be radical connexion with H amble to 
mutilate.] 

1. Of cattle : Hornless, < dodded \ 

1536 Bf.llenden Cron. Scot. (1821) II. 164 Quhen uncouth 
ky fechtis amang thaimself, gif ane of thaim happenis to be 
slane, and uncertane quhat kow maid the slauchter, the kow 
that is homill sail beir the wyte. 1584 J. Carmichael Let. in 
IVodr. Soc. Misc. (1844) 438 When we got it, it was but 
a Dun humhle kow. 1775 Johnson Journ. West. Isles, 
OstigVfks. X. 415 Of their black cattle, some are without 
horns, called by the Scots, humble cows. 

trans/. 1887 Amer. Naturalist Oct. 886 The lop-ear [in 
the aebu] is a decidedly ' hummel 1 characteristic. 
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2. Of corn or grain : Awnless. Hummel corn y 
* a term applied to the lighter grain of any kind, 
or that which falls from the rest when it is fanned* 
(Jam.) ; hence used attrib. 'mean, poor*. 

1474 Acta A udit. (1839) 35/2, vii chalder of hommyll corne. 
a 1605 Bihrel Diary in Dalyell Fragm. Scot. Hist. (1798) 
36 The ait maill xo lih. the boll, the humbell corne 7 lih. the 
boll. 1792 Statist. Acc. Scotl., Berwicksh. IV. 386 The., 
hinds.. receive 10 bolls oats, 2 bolls barley, and 1 boll peas, 
which two last articles are called hummel corn. 1870 Ramsay 
Remin. (ed. 18) 87 A hummelcora discourse. 

1 3. Broken, chapped, kibed. Obs. 

1601 Holland Pliny II. 128 In case of humble-heels he 
applied it sodden in oile. 

Hummel, hunrble, v. Sc. and north, dial. 
Also 9 homil, humeL [f. prec. adj.] 

1. trans. To deprive of the horns: see Hummelled. 

2. To remove the awns from (barley). See also 
quot. 1893. 

% a 1800 MS. Poem (Jam.), Thair's bear tae huramil. 1822 
Hogg Perils 0/ Man II. 30 (Jam.) My heart dunt — duntit 
like a man humblin bear. 1893 Northumbld. Gloss., Homil, 
to humble or remove the awns from barley. ..In breaking 
stones for macadamised roads, to httmel means to break 
the lumps into smaller sizes preparatory to their being made 
the requisite size by a smaller hammer. 

Hence Hu'mmeUing, -eling vbl. sb. 

1835 Penny Cycl. III. 465/2 Barley requires care in thrash- 
ing, to break off all the awns close to the grain.. . It is often 
necessary.. to effect this by another operation, .called hum- 
meling. 1851 Illustr. Catal. Gt. Exhib. 386 A barley aveller 
or hummelling machine ..for the purpose of rubbing the 
homs or avels off barley . .leaving the kernels clean. 

t Hummel -bummel. Obs. [Cf. Humble v.* 
and Bumble.] An imitation of mumbling. 

i53?-4i Lvndesay Kitteis Confess. 44 And mekle Latyne 
he did mummill, I hard na thing but hum mill bum mi 11. 

Hummelled, -eled (htrm'ld), humbled 
(tnrmb'ld),*. north, dial. Also 9 bomilt, humelt. 
[f. Hummel z>. + -edI.] 

1. Of cattle : Hornless, < dodded \ 

1788 W. Marshall Yorksh. Gloss. (E. D. S.), Humbled, 
hornless ; spoken of cattle and sheep. 1863 Mrs. Toogood 
Yorksh. Dial., Some of his cows are Hummeld. 1880 Echo 
4 Oct. 4/1 Mr. Horatio Ross killed what is called a Pum- 
melled ' stag, a very remarkable rarity— that is, being full- 
grown without horns. 

2. Of barley : Deprived of the awns. 
1 3. Broken, chapped, kibed. Obs. 

1597 Gerarde Herbal 1. xxxi. § 10. 42 To heale kibed or 
humbled heeles. tooi Holland Pliny II. 38 If one lay 
them very hot to kibed or humbled heeles, they wil cure 
them. 

Huxnmeller, -eler (htrm'tej). [f. Hummel 
v. + -er!.] One who or that which hummels; 
spec, a machine for removing the awns from barley. 

1842 C. W. Johnson Farmers Cycl., Barley Hummeller, 
an instrument for separating the awns of the barley plant 
from the seed. 1849 H. Stephens Bk. Farm (ed. 2) 1. 421/2 
In some cases the thrashing-machine itself is made the 
hummeller, by employing an iron fluted cover to the drum. 
1862 J. Wilson Fartning 161 When barley is thrashed, it is 
first carried hy a separate set of elevators, .into a hummeller, 
in which it is freed from the awns. 

Hummer (turmgr), sb* Also 7 humber. [f. 
Hum v. 1 + -er !.] A thing or person that hums. 

1. An insect that hnms ; also, a humming-bird. 
1605 Sylvester Du Bartas u. iii. I. Abraham 606 The 

Swallow's silent, and the lowdest Humber, Leaning upon 
the earth, now seems to slumber. ^1694 M. Robinson 
Autobiog. (Mayor 1856) 7 Swarms of night enemies, the 
gnats, and hummers. 1796 MoasE Atner. Geog. I. 737 The 
hummer is a night bird, peculiar to the mountainous deserts 
of Peru, . . a strange humming [is] made in the air by the 
rapidity of their flight. 1816 Kirby & Sp. Entotnol. (1818) 
II. xxiv. 379 The wasp and hornet, .are strenuous hummers. 
1870 J. Orton Andes. <J- Amazons vi. (1876) 105 Save the 
hummers, beautiful plumage is rare. 

2. A person that hnms ; one that utters ( hum 1 ' 
1771 Contemplative Man I. 107 Tho' he never sung in 

Form . . he was, nevertheless, a great Hummer. i8zo [see 
HawerI. 1885 G. Meredith Diana I. 279 To vindicate 
Diana's name from the hummers and hawers. 

3. A person or thing characterized by extreme 
activity, energy, etc.; see Hum v. 3, and cf. bouncer, 
thumper, {colloq. or slang.) 

1681 Otway Soldiers Fort. 1. i, She's a Hummer, such a 
Bona Roba, ha, ha, ha. 1701 Cibber Love makes Man 
iv. ii, Odd ! she's a Hummer ! 1888 Columbus (Ohio) 
Evening Disp. 18 Dec, The Franklin county divorce court 
is a hummer, but it cannot compete with the similar court 
in Chicago, where a record of six cases an hour has just 
been made. 1892 Current Lit. (U.S.) Apr. 577 The woman 
of to-day is what is tritely known as a ' hummer '. 

+ 4. slang. See qnot.) Obs. 

a 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, Hummer, a loud Lie, a 
Rapper. [Cf. * a humming lie ' in Humming a. 2.] 

t Hummer, sb. 2 Obs. [f. Hum v. 2 + -er 

One who * hums ' or hoaxes ; a hum bugger. 

1763 Brit. Mag. IV. 261 The hummer when he hath told 
a lye with a grave face. 1778 H. Brooke Epil. Humbugging 
17 Our hummers in state, physic, learning, and law. 

Hummer (hvm^i), v. dial. Also 7 number. 
[Iterative of Hum vJ : cf. batter, twitter] intr. 
To make a low humming or murmuring sound : 
see quots. b. trans. To murmur, mutter. Hence 
Hummering vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

1629 Lowther in 13th Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. vii, 
Through Scotland the people in church . . use a hummering 
kind of lamentation for their sins. 1637 G. Daniel Genius 
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of this Isle 632 The hammering of Gnats. 1674-91 Ray <fr 
E. C. Words 103 To Hummer, to begin to neigh. 1684 Last 
Speech of J. Semple in Cloud Witnesses (18 10) 282 He never 
opened his mouth more hut humhred and rose up and went 
his way. 1781 J. Hutton Tour to Caves Gloss., Hummer \ 
to make a low rumbling noise, a 1825 Forby Voc. E. 
Anglia, Hummer ; .. in our use .. means the gentle and 
pleasing sound which a horse utters when he hears the corn 
shaken in the sieve, a i860 J. Younger Autobiog. xix. (1881) 
227 Jamie hnmmered some sort of assent. 1884 Chamb. 
Jml. 9 Feb. 86/1 That pretty low 'hummering' sound so 
common with pet horses. 

Hu-mmie. Dockers' colloq. [? Related to hum- 
mock or hump.'] See quot. 

1887 19M Cent. XXII. 486 {Dock Life 0/ East Lond.) 
With timber, a growth on the back of the neck called a 
* hummie the result of long friction, is needful to enable 
a man to balance a plank [in discharging cargoes] with any 
degree of comfort. 

Humming (hp-min.), vbl. sbA [f. Hum v. 1 + 
-ING 1 .] The action of the verb Hum, q.v. 

C1440 Prom/. Parv. 253/1 Hummynge (S. hnnnynge), 
renma. 1539 Kvhgysmyll Let. 15 Apr. (MS. in P. R. O., 
S. P. Hetu Villi § 150. 138 h), The hummynge hacking and 
darke setting furthc of Gods word. 1577B. Googe He resbach*s 
Husb. iv. (1586) 176 b, At the doore of the Hyve . .you heare 
a great huzzing and humming within. 1660 Trial Regie. 
49 b, Gentlemen, This Humming is not at all becoming the 
Gravity of this Court. It is more fitting for a Stage-Play, 
then for a Court of Justice. 171 1 Steele Sped. No. 148 f 1 
The Gentleman .. has . . practised Minuet-steps to his own 
Humming, a 1839 Praed Poems (1864) II. 129 The drowsy 
humming of the bees. 

Humming, vbl. sb* : see Hum z/.2 
Humming, ppl a. [f. as prec. + -nr«*.] 

1. That hums; that makes or gives forth a low 
murmuring sound ; t that hums approbation. 

1606 Sylvester Dh Bartas 11. iv. 1. Trophies 349 With 
sudden flerk the fatall hemp lets goe The humming Flint. 
1681 Hickeringill Wks. (1716) I. 195 That . . endeavour at 
Wit, Pun, or Quibble, so much admir'd by the Humming 
Tribe. 1703 J. Philips Splendid Shilling (R.), The hum- 
ming prey, Regardless of their fate, rush on the toils In- 
extricable. 1827 Blackiv. Mag. XXI. 504 The vernal balmi- 
ness of the humming Sycamore. 

b. Said of sounds. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens nr. I. 390 Grounde luic.put into the 
cares, taketh away the humming noyse . .of the same. 1637 
B. Jonson Sad Sheph. 11. ii, The scalie beetles.. That make 
a humming murmur as they flie. 169a Luttrell Brief Rel. 
(1857) 11. 539 The earth swelled with a dismal humming 
noise. 1790 J. B. Mobeton Mann. W. Ind. 17 Tbe mus- 
quittoes. .Their humming songs kept me in dread. 

c. Sometimes hyphened to its noun, forming a 

auasi-compound denoting a particular kind of the 
iing in question, as humming-bee, -lop, -wheel. 
1660 Boyle New Exp. Phys. Mech. xl. 326 We. . shut into a 
great Receiver a Humming Bee. 1837 Hood Ode to my 
Son ii, Thou human humming-bee, extracting honey From 
ev'ry blossom. 1847 Emerson Poems (1857) 123 The Parcae 
.. at their humming-wheeL 1851 D. Jerbold St. Giles 18 
Battledores, humming-tops. 

2. Of extraordinary activity, intensity, or mag- 
nitude ; hrisk, vigorous, energetic/ booming'; very 
large ; * thumping 1 stunning \ slang or colloq. 

(In some cases, referring to the hum which accompanies 
busy activity ; but it is doubtful if this is the origin in all.) 

1654 Gayton Pleas. Notes iv. iii. 183 Caught in a humming 
lie. 1684 J. H. Epil. Lacy's Sir H. Buffoon, With such, 
Ben. Johnson's humming Plays prevail 173a Fielding 
Mock Doctor Epil., He'd have a humming chance. 1733 
— Quixote in Eng. m. iv, You seem to drive a humming 
trade here. C1777 H. Walpole Marg. Notes Chester/. 
Wks. in Trans. Philobib. Soc. (1867-8) XI. 59 Humming \s 
a cant word for vast. A person meaning to describe a very 
large bird said,lt was a Humming Bird. 1865 Dickens 
Mut. Fr. 111. vii, He received a humming knock on the 
back of bis head. 1896 Ld. Rosebery in Daily News 22 
July 5/4 In the humming city, in the backwoods, in the 
swamps where the sentinel walked his lonely round . . the 
thougnts. .of men were that day directed to Robert Burns. 

b. Of liquor : Strong ; ? causing a humming in 
the head; ? effervescing, frothing, colloq. (Cf. 
Hum sbl 3.) 

1675 Duffett Mock Tempest 1. ii, A Tub of humming 
stuff would make a Cat speak. 173a Fieldihg Covent 
Card. Wks. 1784 II. 315 A bowl of humming punch. 1894 
Baring-Gould Queen of L. II. 48 My humming brown ale. 

advb. 1:701 Farquhar SirH. Wildair iv. ii, The wine was 
humming strong. 

Humming-bird. Any bird of the large family 
Trochilidse, the species of which make a humming 
sound by the rapid vibration of their wings. 

They are all of very small size, and are usually brilliantly 
coloured. They are peculiar to America, ranging from 
Alaska to Patagonia, hut most frequent within the tropics. 

1637 T. Morton New Eng. Canaan (1883) 198 There is a 
curious bird to see to, called a humming bird, no bigger 
then a great Beetle. 1657 R - Ligon Barbadoes (1673) 60 
That which we call the humming bird, much less than 
a Wren, not much bigger than an humble Bee, . . never 
sitting, but purring with her wings, all the time she stayes 
with the flower. 174a Pope Dune. iv. 446 Yet by some 
object ev'ry brain is stirr'd ; The dull may waken to a 
humming-bird. 1769 E. Bancroft (,niana 166 The Black 
Trochilus, or Humming bird, is the -mallest of the whole 
tribe, being not higger than the top of a man's finger. 1877 
Bryant May Even, iv, The humming-bird, that, in the sun, 
Wandered from bloom to bloom. 

b. atlrib. Humming-bird bush, sEschyno- 
tnene montevidensis, a South American leguminous 
shrub much frequented by humming-birds {Treas. 
Bot. 1866); humming-bird flower, name for 
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various flowers frequented by humming-birds; 
humming-bird hawk-moth (sphinx), a species 
of hawk-moth {Macroglossa slellalaruni), whose 
flight resembles that of a humming-bird. 

1698 J. PETivea in Phil. Trans. XX. 405 Digitalis 
Mariana Persicse folio, This I take to he the Humming 
Bird Tree. 1819 G. Samouelle Entomol. Com/end. 244 
Humming-bird hawk-moth. 1834 Selby in Proc. Benv. 
Nat. Club I. No. 2. 40 A large moth hovering, in the man- 
ner of the Humming-bird Sphinx, in front of the flowers. 1863 
Bates Nat. Amazon v. (1864) 115 Several times I shot by 
mistake a hummingbird -hawk-moth, instead of a bird. 1897 
Willis Flower. PI. I. 103 Passiflora sp., Ahutilon sp. and 
many more are ' humming-bird flowers . 

Hummock (htrmak). Forms: a. 6 hammok, 
6-9 hammock. 0. 6 hommoke, hoommocke, 
8 hommock. 7. 7 hummack, humock, 8 hum- 
moc, 7- hummock, (9 -uck). 5. 7-8 hom- 
mac(c)o. [Orig. a nautical term : source obscure. 

The ending in -ock suggests a dim. like hillock. But the 
stem ham-, horn-, hum-, remains unexplained. Assuming 
it to he hum., it may be compared with Hummie, LG. hum- 
pel, hilmpel, hilmmel, a small height or eminence, a hump, 
Sc. dial, hnmplock * little rising ground ', and Eng. hump. 
But hummock could not be derived from hump, since the 
latter does not appear till 140 years later. The earliest form 
recalls another nautical word Hammock *, but comparison of 
the two words will show that neither form- nor sense-history 
favours anyconnexion (exc. perh. that thefactitious homacco, 
hummockjinay have been in imitation of/tamacco,ha.mmock).] 

1. A protuberance or boss of earth, rock, etc., 
usually conical or dome-shaped, rising above the 
general level of a surface ; a low hillock or knoll. 

a. orig. * A name given by mariners to a hillock, 
or small eminence of land resembling the figure of 
a cone, and appearing on the sea-coast of any coun- 
try ' (Falconer Marine Diet., 1769, s.v. Ilommoc). 

o. 1556 W. Towbson in Hakluyt Voy. (1589) 104 Right 
above that into the land a round hammock and greene which 
we took to be trees. 1599 Hakluyt Voy. II. 11. 58 The 
sayd land seemed vnto vs as if it had bene a great number 
of shippes vnder saile, being in deed nothing els but the 
land which was full of Hammoks, some high some lowe, 
with high trees on them. 1622 R. Hawkins Voy. S. Sea 
(1847) 180 Wee came to an anchor in the bay of Atacames, 
which on the wester part hath a round hammock. 

p. iS55 R. Gainsh in Eden Decades 351 Vppon the mayne 
are foure or fyue hygh hylles rysynge . . lyke round hoom- 
mockes or hyllockcs. 1556 W. Towrson in Hakluyt Voy. 
(1589) 105 A round green hommoke which commeth out of 
the maine. 1645 G. Boate fret. Nat. Hist. (1652) 38 Horn- 
head, being a Hill with two hommocksat the top, in fashion 
somewhat like unto two horns. 

y. 1608 W. Hawkins in Hawkins* Voy. (1878} 378 A hum- 
mocke .. boare of us N.E. 162a R. Hawkins Voy. S. Sea 
(1847) 2 3 8 Thk iland..is a round humock, conteyning not 
a league of ground, but most fertile. 1748 Anson's Voy. 11. 
ix. 228 On this land we observed two remarkable hummocks, 
such as are usually called paps. 1834 M. Scott Cruise 
Midge (1863) no Do you see your marks now? Yes, I 
have the two trees on with the hummock. 184a F. D. 
Bennett Whaling Voy. I. 295 note, This island has the 
appearance of a very lofty., rock '.. with a hummock on 
each side of its base. 

8. 1670 Nakborough Jml. in Acc. Sev. Late Voy. I. 
{1711) 114 These Islands made in four Hommaccoes, like 
Hay-cncks, when 1 saw them. 1743 Bclkelev & Cummins 
Voy. S. Seas 15 High Land, with Hillocks, and one remark- 
able Hommacoe like a Sugar-loaf. 

b. (In Colonial and U.S. use.) A piece of more 
or less elevated ground, esp. in a swamp or marsh ; 
spec, in the southern U.S., an elevation rising above 
a plain or swamp and often densely covered with 
hardwood trees ; a clump of such trees on a knoll. 

The local form in Florida and adjacent states is hammock. 

a. 1765 J. Bartram Jml. 28 Dec. in Stork Acc. E. Florida 
(1766) 13 The hammocks of live-oaks and palmettos are 
generally surrounded either with swamp or marsh. 1766 
Ibid. 24 Jan. 49 We observed on the north-end of the lake 
a hammock of oak. 1775 Romans Florida^ A few spots 
of hammock or upland, are found on this island. 1884 
Times 15 Apr. 8 Florida lands are ordinarily classified as 
pine lands, hammocks (lands covered with hard woods), and 
swamp lands. 

p. 1636 Boston Rec. (1877) II. 9 A parcell of marsh land 
in which there stands 3 hamocks, with Pyne trees upon 
the south side of the marsh neare the water. 1775 Romans 
Florida 229 note, Excepting the few hommocks near tbe 
sea, which are oak land. 1791 W. Bartbam Carolina 117 
Twenty miles of these green fields, interspersed with horn- 
mocks or islets of evergreen trees. 1839-40 W. Irving 
WolferVs R. (1855) 220 When Florida was ceded hy the 
Spaniards . . the Indians . . retired . . [into the] intricate 
swamps and hommocks, and vast savannahs of the interior. 

y. 1650 R. Williams Lett. (1874) 195 A moose which was 
killed upon one of your hummocks hy Fisher's Island. 1681 
R. Knox Hist. Ceylon (1817) 25 By marks of great trees, 
hummacks, or rocks, each man knows his own. 1766 H. 
Laurens in Darlington Mem. (1849) 438, 1 thrice visited 
the River St. John, .exploring the swamps and hummocks, 
pine barrens, and sand barrens. 1775 Romams Florida App. 
12 The island Amelia, which is. .to be known by a detached 
hummock of trees on the south side. 1869 in Coues Birds 
N. W. 478 The nest was a simple hollow in the ground, in 
a grassy hummock, in the centre of a marshy spot. 187Z 
C. J. Mayharo Birds Florida 29, 1 was walking in a narrow 
path through a hummock, which lies back of the old fort 
at Miami [Florida]. 

c. A sand hill on the sea shore. 

1793 Smeatom Edystone L. 197 In 1773 the.. boundary of 
the Sand Hommacks remained nearly the same, .but now . . 
the sand hommacks had established themselves. 1819 Rees 
Cycl., Hommacks, in Engineery, are used by Mr. Smeaton 
to denote sand hills thrown up by the tide. 1888 Boston 



HUMMUM. 

(Mass.) Transcript 7 July 5/5 This chart gives height of 
sand hills [on Sable Island] as 150 feet, when in no instance 
could Mr. Macdonald find a hummock having an elevation 
of eighty feet. 

d. Gcol. An elevated or detached hoss of rock. 
•Navigators use the word hummock to express circular 

and elevated mounts, appearing at a distance; I adopt the 
word from them ' (Richardson, 1808, as below). 

1808 Richardson in Phil. Trans. XCVIII. 218 To these 
may he compared the stratified basaltic hummocks so pro. 
fusely scattered over our area. Ibid. 221 It will hardly be 
asserted that these hummocks were originally formed solitary 
and separate as t bey now stand. 1 8ag Glover's H ist. Derby 
I. 51 Detached portions or hummocks of coal measures. 
1839 Murchisoh Silnr. Syst. 1. xxxvi. 500 The trap.. reap- 
pearing here and there in hummocks. 1878 Huxley 
Physiogr. 162 The flat-domed hummocks of rock, produced 
in this way are termed sheep-hacks. 

e. * A protuberance raised upon any plane of 
ice above the common level ' (Scoresby) ; ' a lump, 
thrown up by some pressure or force, on an ice 
field or floe 1 (Sir J. Ross). 

1 81 8 Edin. Rev. XXX. 17 A portion of ice rising ahove 
the common level, is termed a hummock. 1823 Scohesby 
Whale Fishery 51 Many cf the hummocks of the ice were 
at least twenty feet high . .Some of these hummocks seemed 
to be of recent production. 1835 Sia J. Ross Arctic Exp. 
xxix. 404 We proceeded over the level of the sea of ice, and, 
passing some hummocks, arrived at tbe desired cape. 1853 
Kane Grinnell Exp. x. (1856) 74 At the margins of the 
floes, where their ragged edges have come into grinding 
contact, the ice is piled up into ridges.. .These are the 
'hummocks'. 1878 A. H. Markham Gt. Frozen Sea xxii. 
308 The hummocks proved most formidable impediments to 
our advance. 

f. gen. A boss-like protuberance rising irregu- 
larly from any surface; a knoll, hillock, or small 
piece rising abruptly above the general level, and 
causing inequality of the surface. 

1845 Darwim Voy. Nat. xxi. (1873) 493 The lava streams 
are covered with hummocks. 1854 Thor eau Walden t Spring 
(1863) 339 Jumping from hummock to hummock. 1859 
Tehwent Ceylon ix. v. 1 1. 503 The ground . .was thrown into 
hummocks like great molehills. 1867 Muscrave Nooks Old 
France 1. vii. 255 Hummocks of hard earth varying between 
two and three feet in height. 

g. transf. A hummock -like mass or lump. 
1864 Lowell Fireside Trav. 186 One of those yellow 

hummocks [polar bears] goes slumping up and down his 
cage. 

2. atlrib., as hummock-land (see iba, quot. 1884, 
and Hummocky I, quot. 1766), -ridge, -soil, etc. 

1775 Romans Florida 15, 1 shall then treat of them by 
the names of pine land, Hammock land, savannahs, swamps, 
marshes, and bay, or cypress galls. Ibid. 17 The hammock 
land so called from its appearing in tufts among the lofty 
pines. Ibid., The true hammock soil is a mixture of clay 
and a blackish sand, and in some spots a kind of ochre. 
1856 Kane Arct. Expl. I. xxii. 274 To avoid the accumula- 
tion of snows and hummock- ridges. Ibid. xxvi. 338 Such 
ice 1 have seen 36 feet in height ; and when subjected . . to 
hummock-squeezing, 60 and 70 feet. Ibid. II. i. 16 Under 
the hospitable lee of an inclined hummock-slab. 

Hence Hn'mmocked (hzrmakt) ppl. a., thrown 
into hummocks ; hummocky, uneven. Hu'mmock- 
ing", the forming of hummocks on an ice field. 

1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. xvi. (1856) 122 The clastic 
material corrugated before the enormous pressure: then 
cracked, then crumbled, and at last rose. . . This imposing 
process of dynamics is called 'Hummocking'. 1856 — 
Arct. Expl. I. xxxii. 447 It is a rugged, hummocked drive. 

Hummocky (htrmaki),<z. Also 8 hammocky, 
hommocky. [f. prec. + -Y.] 

1. Abounding in or characterized by hummocks ; 
having the surface rising irregularly in hummocks. 

1766 J. Rastram Jml. in Stork Acc. E. Florida 69 That 
which is called hammocky land is generally full of large 
evergreen and water-oaks, mixed with red-bay and mag- 
nolia. 1 791 W. Bartram Carolina 211 East Florida . .being 
such a swampy hommocky country. 1817 Scoresby in 
Ann. Reg., Chron. 536 Such fields as exhibit a rugged, 
hummocky surface. 1835 Sir J. Ross Narr. ind Voy. 
Explan. Terms p. xvi, Hummocky ice, ice so uneven and 
rough as to be impassable or nearly so on foot. 1867 
Musgrave Nooks Old France I. vii. 256 This rugged and 
hummocky road. 

b. Jig. Uneven like hummocky ground. 

1867 A. J. Ellis E. E. Pronunc. 1. iv. 410 The verse is 
so * hummocky ' that no conclusions could be drawn from it 
respecting the numher of syllables in a word. 

2. Of the form or nature of a hummock or boss- 
like eminence. 

1791 W. Bartram Carolina 193 The opposite point of the 
crescent, gradually retires with hommocky projecting points, 
indenting the grassy marshes. 1833 Scoresby Whale 
Fishery -jt Innumerable hummocky peaks [of ice] were on 
every hand, some of them reared to the height of 30 or 40 
feet. 1873 J. Geikie Gt. Ice Age ii. 21 Even the projecting 
masses of rock . . present a rounded hummocky aspect. 1882 
Pall MallG. 10 July 5/1 A firth winding among hummocky 
hills. 1894 Field 1 Dec. 838/1 These grayling lie . . sometimes 
. .in the hummocky waves above sunken rocks. 

II Hummum (h2rm0m). [Corruption of Arab, 
pl!^ hammam hot bath (Hammam). (Arab. ^ 

havtmam, hummum means ' coal, fuel, ashes *.)] 
An Oriental bathing establishment; a Turkish 
bath ; a Hammam. 

A bathing establishment called * the Hummum^ ' is said 
to have been established in Covent Garden in 1631 ; it sub- 
sequently became a hotel. 

1634 SirT. Herbert Travis Found them in an Evening, 
bathing themselves in a secure Hummum. x688 Sir J. 
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HUMORAL. 

Bramsion Autobiog. (Camden) 368 Sir Charles. Scarborow 
. .aduised takinge the Nor thhall waters.. blcedinge in the 
arme, and the hum mums, which are bathing or swettinge. 
1701 Postman 15 Nov. Advt., The Hummums in Covent 
Garden having.. been neglected.. whereby several Persons 
of Quality have been disgusted and have left off coming 
thither to sweat and bathe. 171s Budge ll Sped. No. 347 
P 10 It is also our Imperial Will and Pleasure, that our good 
Subjects the Sweaters do establish their Hummums in such 
close Places. 1778 Johnson in Boswcll 12 May, My wife 
went to the Hummums (it is a place where people get them- 
selves cupped). 170a Woixott (P. Pindar) Odes of Codol 
Wks. 1812 III. xoo In Covent Garden, at the Hummums, now 
I sit 1836 Houselu Words XII I. 98 A complete hummums, 
or pile of buildings devoted to hot and cold baths. 1861 
Dickens Gt. Expect. xlv t I ..got a late hackney chariot and 
drove to the Hummums in Covent Garden. 

Hummyl, -Iy, obs. iff. Humil, -ly. 

Humoral (hiirmoral), a. Also 8-9 humoural. 
[a. F. humoral (14th c. in Littre), ad. L. type 
* 'humoral- is , f. humor Humour : see -al.] 

1. Med. Of or belonging to, consisting of, or con- 
taining, any of the humours or fluids of the body. 

1543 Trahkron Vigors Chirurg. 11. viti. iii. 80 Apostenies 
engendred in the knees, hote, and colde, . . wyndy, and 
humorall, or full of water. 1663 G. HxavEY Advice agst. 
Plague 2 Pestilential Miasms, insinuating into the humoral 
and consistent parts of the Body. 1758 J. S. Le Draft's 
Observ. Surg. (1771) 20, I found this Tumour not to be 
humoral. 1878 T. BaYANT Pract. Surg. I. 15 Products 
which emanate from textural and humoral waste. 

b. Of diseases : Caused by (or attributed to) a 
disordered state of the hnmours. 

1547 Boorde Brev. Health cxlii. 52 b, The putrifyed or 
humorall fever. 1635 Moufet & Bennet Health's Improv. 
(1746) 86 Their old Men. .subject to Palsies, .and humoral 
Diseases. 17*7 Bradley Fam. Diet. s. v. Flux, The humoral 
Flux or Diarrhoea. 18*3-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) I V. 44 
In hysteria, and humoral asthma. 

C. Relating to the bodily humours ; applied esp. 
to the ancient medical doctrine (which continued 
in vogue till the 18th a), that all diseases were 
due to the disordered state of the humours. 

1793 Beoooes Lett. Darwin 119 The loose analogies of the 
humoral pathology. 1809 Pearson in Phil. Trans. XCIX. 
313 Groundless hypotheses, originating in tbe humoural 
doctrines of Galen. 1825 Coleridge Aids Reft. (1848; I. 68 
Terms and phrases from the humoral physiology long 
exploded. 1838 Whewell Hist. Sci. Ideas ix. li. § 2 
(ed. j) II. 179 The humoral pathology of the ancients. 

f2. gen. Of the nature of, or containing, 
1 humour ' or moisture ; humid ; fluid. Obs. 

1605 Ti mme Quersst . 111. 162 That moyst euaporation taken 
from the more waterie part of humoral or mercurial things. 

f 3. Full of humours or fancies ; whimsical ; — 
Humorous 3. Obs. 

1391 Unton Corr. (Roxh.) 84 Certeyne idle brayned 
humorall persons. 

Hence Hu-moralism, humoral pathology (sec 
1 c) ; Hu'moralist, a believer in humoral patho- 
logy; Humor ali* stic a. t of or belonging to the 
humoral ists. 

1846 Worcester cites Caldwell for Hnmoralism. 1847 
Craic, Humoralism, Humoralist. 1864 W. T. Fox Skin 
Dis. 11 On the one hand the humoralist, on the other the 
neuropathist. 1873 H. C. Wood Therap. (1879) 371 The 
term | purifying the blood .is sufficiently suggestive of their 
function as viewed from the pathological stand-point of the 
old humoralist. Ibid., As the accepted pathology has been 
humoralistic or otherwise. 

Humor esque (hi£more*sk\ sb. Mus. [ad. 
Ger. humoreske, f. L. humor Humour : sec -esquk.] 
A composition of a humorous or capricious char- 
acter. 

[1880 Grove Diet. Mus. I. 758 Unmoreskc, a title adopted 
by Schumann for his Op. 20 and Op_. 88, No. 2.. .Heller and 
Grieg have also used the term for pianoforte pieces. . .There 
is nothing obviously 1 humorous ' in any of these, and the 
term 'caprice' might equally well be applied to them. 
Rubinstein also entitles his Don Quixote 4 Humoreske ', 
but the 4 humour ' is there of a much more obvious and 
boisterous kind ] 1889 Grieg in Pall Mall G. 20 Mar. 3/1 
One of my earliest works, .a Humoresque in four parts. 

Humor e'sque, a. [f. Humour sb. + -jssque.] 
Of a humorous style. 

1896 E. Gosse Crit. Kit-Kats 140 The . . few purely fan- 
tastic poems of recent times which nave . . kept up the old 
tradition of humoresque literature. 

Humoric v hi*<nyrilO, a. Med. [f. L. humor- 
Humoub + -ic. Cf. F. humor/fife.] Belonging or 
relating to a fluid or 'humour', as in humoric 
bruity sound {Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

1854 INI avne Expos. Lex., Humoric. .has been applied to 
the sound produced by percussion on the stomach when 
distended with air and fluid. 

Humorific (hi/imori-fik), a. [f. as prec. + 
-fic] Producing humour. 

1818 Cqlerioce Lit. Rem. I. 136 Is there some one hu* 
monfic point common to all that can be called humourous? 

Humorism (hitt-raSriz'm). [f. L. humor 
Humour, after humorist. In mod.F. humorismeJ] 

1. Med. The doctrine of the four boaily 'humours 
(see Humour sb. 2 b), and their relation to ' tem- 
peraments ' and to diseases. 

183a Edin. Rev. LV. 468 Sometimes Humorism . . seems 
to be favoured. 183a S 1 a W. H am 1 lton Discuss. (1 852) 246 
By Galen, Humorism was first formally expounded. .. Four 
elementary fluids . . sufficed to explain the varieties of 
natural Umperament, and the causes of disease. 1887 Sat. 
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Rev. 13 Aug. 21 8/1 The dusty old lumber of the tempera- 
ments theory— the Humourism of the past. 

2. The characteristics of a humorist (see Hu- 
morist 2) ; hnmorous style or manner. 

1831 Coleridge Table-t. 3o*July,The very soul of Swift— 
an intense half self-deceived humorism. 

Humorist, humourist (hi/?m6rist). [a. F. 
humor isle (16th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. mcd.L. 
and It. humorisla, f. L. humor Humour : see -1ST.] 

tL A person subject to * humours* or fancies 
(sec Humour sb. 6) ; a fantastical or whimsical 
person ; a faddist. Obs. 

1596 Fitz-Geffray Sir F. Drake (1881) 31 Some base 
humorists. 1627-73 Feltmam Resolves 11. lxxxi. 332 Tur- 
bulent and contentious humorists. 1640 Bp. Hall Episc. 
in. v. 242 Our late humorists give power of excommunica- 
tion., to every Parish-Presbytery. 171a Addison Sped. 
No. 477 p 1, 1 am.. looked upon as an Humorist in Garden- 
ing. I have several Acres about my House, which I call 
my Garden, and which a skilful Gardener would not know 
what to call. 1718 Ockley Saracens II. Introd. 7 All 
Humourists, Bigots and Enthusiasts. 1741 Watts //;/- 
prov. Mind 1. 1. § 12 A humourist is one that is greatly 

{>leased, or greatly displeased with little things, who sets 
lis heart much upon matters of very small importance. 
1830 Mackintosh Eth.Philos. Wks. 1846 1. 175 Indulging 
his own tastes and fancies, .he became, .a sort of humourist. 

2. A facetious or comical person, a wag; a 
humorous talker, actor, or writer; in mod. use 
esp. one skilled in the literary or artistic expression 
of humour. (See Humour sb. 7.) 

1599 B. Jonson Ev. Man out of Hum., T)u Stage, To 
turn an actor, and a Humorist. 1707 Reflex, upon Ridicule 
11. 203 Men love to be Merry., and prefer the Conversation 
of Humourists before that of the Serious. 1850 Maurice 
Mor. f Met. Philos. (cd. 2) 114 The Athenians liked a 
humorist, and a humorist Socrates . . showed himself to be. 
1871 Athenaeum 24 June 775 Swift was an inimitable 
humourist .. Pope a consummate wit. 1874 L. Stephen 
Hours in Library (1892) II. iv. no Delight in blending the 
pathetic with the ludicrous is the characteristic of the true 
humorist. 

b» fiS* * a ^ so tiltrib. 

1853 Ruskin Stones Ven. III. iii. § 34. 133 The pinnacled 
roofs set with their small humourist double windows, as if 
with so many ears and eyes, of Northern France, i860 
HAWTHoa.NE Marb. Faun xxxii, Those old humorists with 
gnarled trunks and twisted boughs, the olives. 

t 3. One given to humouring or indulging. Obs. 

1601 Deacon & WALKEa Spirits tf Divels^g You maybe 
supposed, .to be rather their humorist in ao onely respect of 
their hier, then anie their approoued martialist to mannage 
these matters, in any right reuerend regard of their honours. 
1686 W. oe BaiTAiNE Hum. Prud. vi. 28 Man is the 
greatest Humorist and Flatterer of himself. 

4. = Humoralist. 

1846 in WoacESTEa. 1886 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Humoristic (hi/7mori-stik), a. [f. prec. + -ic] 

1. Belonging to, characteristic of, or of the nature 
of a humorist: see prec. 2. (Sometimes loosely = 
Humorous 4 ; F. humorist iyue, Ger. humoristik.) 

1818 Coleridge in Rem. (1836) I. 147 By right of humor, 
istic universality each part [in Rabelais and Sterne] is 
essentially a whole in itself. 1847 Lowell Lett. I. 131 
Dickens seems to ine. .to be rather a sketcher of humoristic 
characters . . than himself a humorist. 1878 Morley Crit. 
Misc. Ser. 1. Carlyle 195 The universal tone of humouristic 
cynicism. 

b. as sb. {pi.) Humorous writings, (nonce-use.) 
1886 TupPEa My Life as A. 30 Of. .schoolboy literaria. . 
let me save here .. one or two of my trivial humoristics. 

2. = Humoralistic : cf. prec. 4. 
Humorize (hitt-moraiz), v. [f. Humour (or 

L. humor) + -1ZJ3.] 

f 1. intr. To agree or comply with the humour 
of a person or thing. Obs. 

ifo8 Marston Pypnal. 111. 148 His clothes doe sympa- 
thize, And with bis inward spirit humorize. 

2. To speak or think humorously; to make 
humorous remarks or reflections. 

1600 Sir E. Hoby Let. to Mr. T. //. 24 liuerie idling- 
eared congregation will . . be serued with an humorizing 
Discourses 1884 Art Mag. Mar. (Cent.), He had a little 
' mental twist ' which caused him to moralize and humorize 
over life in a fashion quite his own. 

Humorology (hiwmor^lod^i). nonce - wd. 
[f. L. humor Humour + -(o)logy.] The doctrine 
of the humours. 

1835 Southey Doctor III. Interch. xiii. 340 Oh men 
ignorant of humorology ! more ignorant of psychology ! 
and mast ignorant of Pantagruelism. 1837 Eraser's Mag. 
XVI. 664/1 Of humorology, psychology, Pantagruelism 
. . we shall dissertate hereafter. 

Humorous (hi« -moras), a. Also 6-8 numer- 
ous, 7 humurous, 7-9 humourous. [In sense 
1, perh. a. obs. F. humereux damp, full of sap 
(16th c. in Godef. ad. late L. {h)umoros-us moist, 
wet, f. humor moisture, etc. In other senses, from 
Engl, senses of Humour. For the spelling and 
pronunciation see Humouk sb.'] 

f 1. Moist, humid, damp : see Humour sb. 1. Obs. 

(In first quot. with play on sense 3.) 

159* Shaks, Rom. Jul. 11. i. 31 He hath hid himselfe 
among these Trees To be consorted with the Humerous 
night. 1603 Drayton Bar. Wars 1. xlvii. The hum'rous 
Fogges. <ti6ii Chapman Iliad xxi. 186 All founts, wells, 
all deeps humorous. 161 a Drayton Poly-olb. xnt. 214 
Every lofty top, which late the humorous night Ue>pangled 
had with pearle. 
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f 2. Pertaining to the bodily huinonrs (see 
1 1 L'mouu sb. 2) ; of diseases, Caused by a disordered 
slate of the humours : —Humoral i. Obs. 

1578 B cacti ley Let. to Nation 21 Apr., in Ld. Campbell 
Chancellors (i8p) II. xlv. 268 Only the withdrawing of 
some one tooth that is touched with some humorous cause. 
1697 K. Peirce Bath Mem. 11. it. 268 In all the three 
Degrees of Difficulty in Breathing .. some Humerous, 
some Nervous., some mix'd. 1733 Cheyne Eng. Malady 
1. \\. § 10 (1734) 60 Other chronical and humorous Dis- 
tempers. 1831 J. MoaisoN in Morisoniana. 382 Small Pox 
Virus, inherent.. in proportion to the state of your own 
humourous affections. 

+ 3, Subject to, influenced by, or dependent on 
hnmour or mood ; full of humours or fancies ; 
fanciful, capricious, whimsical, humoursome; odd, 
fantastic. (Of persons, actions, etc.) Obs. or arch. 

1 §88 Shaks. L. L. L. hi. i. 177, 1 that hauc beene loues 
whip? A verie Beadle to a numerous sigh. 160a Kyd 
Sp. Trag. i, You know that women oft are humurous. 1631 
Lithgow Trav.u.71 The fluctuary motions of the numerous 
multitude. 1633 Gauoen Hierasp. 151 Built upon the 
sands of numerous novelty, not on the rock of holy anti- 
quity. 1709 Steele Tatler No. 54 T 1 Pall'd Appetite is 
humorous, and must be gratify 'd with Sauces rather than 
Food. 1823 Valperga I ft. 42, I am self-willed, sullen, and 
humourous. 

fb. Moody, peevish, ill-humoured, out of humour. 

1600 Shaks. A. V. L.i. ii. 278 The Duke is humorous. 
1640 Quarles Euchirid. tit. 10 Be not Angry M'ith him .. 
too often, lest he count thee humorous. 1670 Baxter Cure 
Ch. Div. 250 Those that are of uncharitable, humerous, 
peevish, contentious and fiery spirits. 1693 Penn Fruits 
Solitude (ed. 2) § 18. 9 He is humorous to his Wife, he 
beats his Children. 184s Miss JMiTFoao in L'Estrange Life 
(1870) III. ix. 142 Mr. Roebuck.. is as cantankerous and 
humorous (in the old Shakesperian sense) as Cassius himself. 

4. Full of, characterized by, or showing humour 
or drollery (see Humoubj^. 7) ; facetious, jocular, 
comical, funny. (Of persons, actions, etc.) 

1705 Addison Italy (J.), Others [tell us] that this, .alludes 
to tbe story of the satyr Marsy as.. which I think is more 
humorous. 1738 Swift Pol. Conversat. p. xiv, Whatever 
Person would aspire to be completely witty, smart, hu- 
mourous, and polite. 1736-7 tr. Keyslers Trav. (1760) I. 
216 Mr. du Vernet ..drew up the following humorous letter 
..to the Moon, desiring her not to shew herself next Mon- 
day, j 861 Wricht Ess. Archseol. II. xxiii. 230 A taste 
for the humorous is .. independent of national difference. 
1876 Besant & Rice Gold. Butterfly Prol. ii, The Western 
American is always humorous. 

Hxrmorously, adv. [f. prec. + -ly 2 .] In a 
humorous manner. a. Capriciously, fantasti- 
cally; peevishly, arch. b. Facetiously, jocosely. 

1603 Chettle Eng. Mourn. Garm. Biij, Too humorously 
affected to the Roman gouernement. 1611 Cotcr., Bt- 
gearrement, odly, humorously, fantastically, a 1686 Calamy 
(J.), We resolve rashly, sillily, or humorously, upon no 
reasons that will hold. 1751 Earl Orrery Remarks Swift 
(1752) 127 Then follows the procession, most humourously 
described. 188* Pebouy Eng. Journalism xxiii. 180 His 
humorously plaintive laments. 1895 R. F. Hobton Teach- 
ing of Jesus 40 How humorously perverse the human mind 
is in arguing against its chief good. 

Hirmorousness. [f. as prec. + -ness.] The 
quality of being humorous, a. Fancifulness, 
whimsicality, arch. b. Facetionsness, jocularity. 

161 1 CoTca., Bizarrerie, fantasticalnesse, toyishuesse, 
huinorousnesse. 1684 J. Goodman Winter Even. Confer. 
in. (1705) 91 It must be extream humorousness to deny a 
Providence in them. 1727 Bailey vol. II, Humorousness, 
comicalness, fulness of pleasantry, fantasticalness. 1768-74 
Tuckek Lt. Nat. (1852) I. 456 There was . . such a good- 
natured huniourousness, in nis countenance. 1861 Smiles 
Engineers II. 333 He had not lost the humorousness which 
had procured for him the sobriquet of ' Laughing Tarn \ 

Humour, humor (hi/rmai, y/z-mar), sb. Also 
4 umour, -or, 4-6 humure, 5 -ore, 5-6 -oure. 
[a. AF. (h)umour, F. (h)umor, -ur> mod.F. hu- 
meur (»It. umore, Sp., Pg. humor)-.— L. humor- 
em, more properly timor-em fluid, moisture. 

For the spelling cf. Honour ; humour is now usual in Great 
Britain, humor in U. S. The English formations, humoured, 
humourless, humoursome, are here spelt like the sb. 
and vb. ; hut the derivatives formed on a Latin type, as 
humoral, humorist, humorous, are spelt humor- as in L. 
fiumdrdsus x etc. (This agrees with Johnson's use.) The 
pronunciation of the initial h is only of recent date, and many 
still omit it, esp. in the .senses under II : sec H (the letter). 1 
I. Physical senses. 

1 1. Moisture ; damp exhalation ; vaponr. Obs. 

1382 Wyclif Jer. xvii. 8 As a tree, that is ouer plauntide vp 
on watris, that at the humour [L. adhumorem, 1388 moisture] 
sendith his rootes. — Ecclus. xxxvtii. 29 The humour [L. 
vapor] of the fyr hrenneth his flesh, c 1420 Pallad. on Husb. 
1. 790 That diche wol drie vp humours of thy londe. 1599 
Chapman Hum. Dayes Myrth Plays 1873 I. 52 The skie 
hangs full of humour and 1 thinke we shall haue raine. 1601 
Shaks. Jul. C. 11. i. 262 To walke vnbraced, and sucke vp 
the humours Of the danke Morning. 1670 in EvelyiCs 
Mem. (1857) 111. 228 At Christmas last we could hardly 
find humour enough in the ground to plant. 1697 Dryden 
Virg. Georg. 1. 129 Redundant Humours thro' the Pores 
expire. , 

25. Any fluid or juice of an animal or plant, either 
natural or morbid. (Chiefly in mediaeval physio- 
logy ; now rare or arch.) 

1340 Ayenb. 132 He yuelp pe kueade humours ine pe 
bodye. c 1386 Chaucer Nun's Pr. T. 105 Whan humours 
been to^habundant in a wight. 1489 Caxton Faytes of A . 
H.xxxviii. 160 N other in marche nor in aperyll the trees that 
thenne haue habondaunce of humore ought not to be felde 
a do u ne. 1553 Edex Treat. Nnve Ind. (Arb.) 34 The 
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humoure or ioyse which droppeth out of the braunches of 
the date trees. 1610 Guillim Heraldry \\\. xi. (1660) 149 
Either true and natural blood , or., so me kind of hot h am our 
that is to it instead of blood. 1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn. 
b.v. Aspera, The Wind -pipe, .being besinear'd with a fattish 
and inucons Humour. . to make the Voice smoother. 1727- 
41 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Mistletoe, A flattish seed, .enclosed 
with a viscid, glutinous humour. 1789 W. Buchan Dam. 
J fed. (1790) 639 The cold bath, .occasions an excessive flax 
of humours towards the head. # 1833 I. TAYLOa Fanat. vi. 
198 Cold as marble :.. solid as iron . . because there are no 
humours or lymph in their constitutions. 

b. spec. In ancient and mediaeval physiology, 
one of the four chief rlnids {cardinal honours) 
of the body (blood, phlegm, choler, and melan- 
choly or black choler), hy the relative proportion* 
of which a person's physical and mental qualities 
and disposition were held to be determined : cf. 4, 
and see Temperament. Obs. exc. Hist. 

t Btack humour, black choler or melancholy (06s.). 

c 1380 Wycliit Sertn. Sel. Wks. II. 169 Blood is uioost 
kyndely uinour, answeringe to be love of God, pre obere 
umors in man answeren to pree ober loves. 1398 Trevisa 
Barth. De P. R. iv. vi. (Add. MS. 27944), J?ere bep foure 
humours, Blood, Flewme, Colera and Melencolia. 1581 W. 
Stafford Exam. Comfit. Hi. (1876) 84 He answered me that 
choler was the cause of my sicknes, and that hee gaue me 
those purgations to auoyde this humour. 1388 Shaks. 
/ . L. L. 1. i. 235 Besieged with sable coloured melancholie, 
I did commend the blacke oppressing humour to the most 
wholesome Physicke of thy health-giuing ayre. 1618 
Demeanour Sir IV. Raleigh 52 Two Physitions.. being 
come, could tell nothing of what humor tbe said sicknesse 
was composed, a 1695 MAaQ. Halifax Lady's N. Year's 
Gift (1756) 37 If your Husband should be really sullen .. 
let tbe Black Humour begin to spend itself? before you 
come in. 1881 R. Routledge Science L 32 According to 
Hippocrates, the human body contained four humours; 
blood, phlegm, yellow bile, and black bile. 

c. With allusion to the mental qualities or dis- 
position held to arise from these 'humours'. 

1604 Shaks. Oth. in. iv. 31 /Emit. Is he not iealous? 
Des. Who, he? I thinke Ihe sun where he was borne, Drew 
all such humors from him. 1844 Mrs. Browning Vis. Poets 
ccxi, One that drew Sour humours from his mother. 

f d. Used for the peculiar constitution or quality 
(e.g.saltness, sourness) of a material substance. Obs. 

1661 J. Chilorey Brit. Bacon. 166 Along the Sea side . . 
lye heaps of Sand, upon which the people pour water till it 
contract a saltish humour from the sand. 1729 S. Switzek 
Hydrost. $ Hydrant, To wonder how Sea-Water shall be 
thus stripped of its pristine Humour. 

3. One of the transparent fluid or semi-fluid parts 
of the eye, viz. the aqueous humour in front of 
the iris, and the vitreous humour t which fills 
most of the space between the iris and the retina ; 
formerly including also the denser crystalline lens, 

1398-1613 [see Crystalline a. 6J. 1643 [see Aqueous 1 b]. 
1710 J. Clakke Rohault's Nat. Phil. (1729) I. xxx. 239 
[The ray] falling.. upon the Superficies of the Vitreous 
Humour. 1831 EaewsTEa Optics xxxv. § 166. 286 The 
globe of the eye consists of four coats . . these coats enclose 
three humours. 1861 Hulme tr. Moquin-Tandott 11. 1. 50 
A perfect dioptric apparatus. This consists of the aqueous 
humour, the crystalline humour or lens, and the vitreous 
humour. 1872 Huxley Phys. ix. 227 The two humours are 
separated by the . .crystalline lens, denser. . than either of the 
humours. 

II. Senses denoting mental quality or condition. 

4. Mental disposition (orig. as determined by 
the proportion of the bodily * humours 1 : see 2 b) ; 
constitutional or habitual tendency ; temperament. 

c 1475 in Pol. R el. L. Poems 154 In my loue was neuere 
desaite, Alle myn humours y haue opened hir to. 1396 
Shaks. Tarn. Shr. iv. i. 212 Thus He curbe her mad and 
headstrong humor. 1639 T. Brugi s tr. Camus' Mor. Relat. 
156 You know the severe humour of my Lord. 1634 tr ' 
Martini's Conq. China 222 Being of a bold and couragious 
humour. 1676 tr. GuUlalierc's Voy. Athens 220 Having 
found our humours to be inquisitive and generous, lie 
studied all ways of gratifying them. 1773 Sheridan St. 
Pair. Day 1. i, The corporal is the lieutenant's countryman 
and knows his humour. 1861 Tulloch Eng. Purit. I. i. 56 
A fine old country gentleman . . with the genuine hearty 
humour of tbe race. 

fb. Iransf. Character, style, 'vein* ; sentiment, 
spirit (of a %vriting, musical composition, etc.). 

1399 Broughton's Lett. iv. 14 Of the like Lunaticall humour 
are your epistles. 1674 Playford Skill Mus. 1. xi. 40 The 
understanding of the conceit and the humour of the words. 
1686 Lond. Gas. No. 21 19/4 Several Overtures or SonattaV, 
containing Variety of Humors, as Grave Aires, Minuetts, 
Borees, &c. 1717 tr. Frezicrs Voy. 256 The Bass is made 
in France, to the Humour of the Harp. 

6. Temporary state of mind or feeling; mood, 
temper. 

1523 in Thorns A need. E. Eng. Hist. (Camden) 11 Hackle- 
witt and another, .in a madde humour.. coyted him downe 
to the bottome of the stayres. 1394 Shaks. Rich. J II, 1. ii. 
229 Was euer woman in this humour woo'd ? Was eucr 
woman in this humour wonne? 1396 ^pensek Q. iy. x. 
50 With smyles that all sad ho mors eEaced. 1676 tr. 
Guiltatiere's Voy. Athens 97 The whole Company was in 
a very good humour. 1679 Penn Addr. Prot. 1. h. (1692) 4, 
I do not wrong the present Humor of too many in this 
Nation. 171 1 Axmt&o&Spect. No. 26 F 1 When 1 am in a 
serious Humour. 1773 Johnson Lett, to Mrs. Thrale 21 
Sept., We were by this time weary and disgusted, nor was 
our humour much mended by oar inn. 1884 Pae Eustace 
33 That's why you are in such a bad humour. 

fb. Mood natural to one's temperament; 
habitual frame of mind. Obs. 

iStfM*- Jwcson (title) Every Man in his Humour. 1399 



f — (/irVi.) Lvery Man out of his Humour. 1676 D'Ukfkv 
Miid. fickle 111. i, E\ery man in his humor, and let the 
World rub. 

C. An excited state of public feeling. Now rare. 
1600 E. BloLnt tr. Cones taggio 99 It was not fitte to stirre 
up humours in Spaine. 1633 T. Stafford Pac. Hib. 1. iii. 
u8io) 46 The taking of this great Lord breeds unsetled 
humors in these parts. 1639 Burton's Diary 11828) IV. 423 
Tbese tymes, and tbe affairs transacted in them, give motion 
to all sorts of humours in the nation. 1761 Hume Hist. Eng. 
xxi. II. 27 The humours of the people, set afloat by the 
parliamentary impeachment . . broke out in various com- 
motions. 1865 Carlyle Fredk.Gl. xv. vi. VI. 21 Friedrich 
is deeply unaware of the humour he has raised against 
himself. 

6. A particular disposition, inclination, or liking, 
esp. one having no apparent ground or reason; 
mere fancy, whim, caprice, freak, vagary. 

(In this sense very frequent in late 16th and early 17th c, 
and ridiculed by Shakspere and Ben Jonson. ' 

1563 Calphill Ansiv. MartialCs Treat. Cross 94 They 
neded 110 more for hallowing of a Church, but a sermon, 
and prayers, in which peraduentnre (that I may feede your 
humor) they made the signe of a crosse with their finger. 
1388 Shaks. L. L. L. in. i. 23 These are complements, 
these are humours. 1598 13. Jonson Ext. Man in Hunt. , 
in. iv, Cob. What is that humour? Cos. It is a gentleman- 
like monster, bred, in the speciall gallantrie of our time, by 
affectation ; and fed by folly. 161 1 [Tari.tonJ Jests (1S44) 
45 How now. dog, saies Tarlton, are you in your humours? 
and many daies after it was a by.word to a man being 
drunke. that he was in his humours. 1634 Laud IVks. 
(1853) V. 324 The humours of those men that do not con* 
form. 1675 Traherne Chr. Ethics xxii. 334 A wise man 
discards the predominancy of all humors . . for he is to live 
the life of reason, not of humor. 1713 1>e Foe Earn, 
Instruct. 1. iv. (1841) I. 88 And have you really burnt all 
\ your plays to please a humour? 1770 Burke Pres. Discout. 
Wks. 1842 I. 129 All which had been done . . was the effect 
not of humour, but of system. 1822 W. Irving Braceb. 
Hall xi. 91 The Squire receives great sympathy ., in his 
antiquated humours, from the parson. 

b. An inclination or disposition for some speci- 
fied action, etc.; a fancy {to do something) ; a mood 
or-state of mind characterized by such inclination. 
Const, t of (obs. y for, or infin. with to. 

1390 Shaks. Mids. N. 1. ii. 30 My chiefe humour is for a 
tyrant. 1598 — Merry IV. 11. 1. 133-4 And this is true : Hike 
not the buinor of lying : hee hath wronged inee in some 
humors.^ 1399 — Hen. V, 11. i. 63, 1 haue an humor to knocke 
you indifferently well . . and that's the humor of it 1660 
Wychkrley Gentlem. Dancing-mast. iy. Wks.(RtldgJ 59/2, 
I am in a pretty humour to dance. 1709 Steele Tatter 
No. 2Pi, 1 am Dot in Humour for telling a Tale. 175a 
Hume Pol. Disc. x. 261 The humour of blaming the present, 
and admiring the past. 1802 Mar. Eogeworth Moral T. 
(1816) I. 205, I am in no humour to reason. 1833 Lamb 
Elia Ser. II. Barrenness Imag. Faculty Mod. Art, Since 
the humour of exhibiting began. 1863 Geo. Eliot Romota 
II. xxi, People very strongly in the humour for fighting. 

C. //. Moods or fancies exhibited in action ; 
vagaries; fantastic, whimsical, odd, quaint, or 
humorous traits. (Now associated with sense 7.) 

1366 R. Cox (title) Acteon and Diana ; with a Pastoral 
Story of the Nymph Oenone, followed by the several con- 
ceited humours of Bumpkin, the huntsman, Bohbinall, the 
shepheard [etc.]. 1667 Pepys Diary 9 Sept., The sport 
very good, and various humours to be seen among the 
rabble. 1674 S. Vincent Vug. Gallant's Acad. Ded. A iv. 
To shew the Apish Fashions, and ridiculous Humors and 
Conversations of some of our Town-Gallants, a 1763 Shen» 
stone Ess. (1765) 208 Observe the humours of a Country- 
Christening, and you will find no Court in Christendom so 
ceremonious. 1822 Lamb Elia Ser. 1. Praise Chimney- 
sxuecpers, Rochester.. could not have done tbe humours of 
the scene with more spirit than my friend. 1830 Hawthorne 
Scarlet L. xxi. (1870) 263 Mariners, .who had come ashore 
to see the humors of Election Day. 

7. a. That quality of action, speech, or writing, 
which excites amusement ; oddity, jocularity, face- 
tiousness, comicality, fun. b. The faculty of per- 
ceiving what is ludicrous or amusing, or of ex- 
pressing it in speech, writing, or other composi- 
tion ; jocose imagination or treatment of a subject. 

Distinguished from wit as # being less purely intellectual, 
and as having a sympathetic quality in virtue of which it 
often becomes allied to pathos. 

i68a tr. Glanius 1 Voy. Bengala 142 The Cup was so 
closed, that 'twas a difficult matter for us to open it, and 
therefore the General gave it us on purpose, to divert him- 
self with the humour of it. 1709 Shaftesb. {title) Essay on 
the Freedom of Wit and Humour. 171a Hughes Sped. No. 
525 r 3 Writings which once prevail'd among us under the 
Notion of Humour. 1727 Swift To Earl 0/ Oxford, The 
priest., shew'd some humour in his face. 1728 — Intelli- 
gencer No. 3 Humour . . in its perfection is allowed to be much 
preferable to wit, if it be not rather the most useful and 
agreeable species of it. 1759 Golusm. Pol. Learn, ix, Wit 
raises human nature above its level ; humour acts a contrary 
part, and equally depresses it. a 1834 H. Reed Led. Eng. 
Lit. ii. (18^5) 63 The happy compound of pathos and play- 
fulness, which we style by that untranslateable term humour. 
1870 Lowell Stud. Wind. 132 Humor in its first analysis 
is a perception of the incongruous. 1874 Green Short 
Hist. viii. § 10. 585 The strange deficiency of humour which 
Milton shared with the Puritans generally. 1887 Lowell 
Democr. 3 That modulating and restraining balance-wheel 
which we call a sense of humor. 
III. 8. Phrases. 

a. Out of humour : displeased, vexed, in an ill 
humour ; out of conceit or satisfaction with. (Cf. 
out of temper.) So t in humour (obs.). 

1660 Wychebley Gentlem. Dancing-m. iv. Wks. (Rtldg.) 
59/2 Don. You seem to be out of humour. .. Hip. For 
my sake be in humour. 1683 D. A. Art Converse 23 



The fall of.. a Glass, or some like accident, puts them in, or 
rather quite out of humour. 1709 Addison Tatter No. 108 
p 2 Out of Humour with my self, and at every Thing about 
ine. 1729 Butler Serm. t Self- Deceit Wks. 1874 1 1. 481 Who 
would choose to be put out of humour with himself? 184a 
Lytton Zanoni 24 The Cardinal is observed to be out of 
humour. 

b. Goon humour, III humour : see these and 
their derivatives in their alphabetical places. 
1 IV. 9. Comb., as f humour-brethren (sense 
2 b); humour-blind (sense 2), humour-loving 
(sense 7) adjs. 

a 1618 Sylvester Paradox agst. Libert ie 465 Then th' 
humor-brethren all, hot, cold, and wet, and dry, Falne out 
among themselves, augment bis miserie. 1813 Sporting 
Mag. XL1I. 54 Humour-blind, greasy-heeled, and brcken- 
winded horses. 1897 Daily News 29 Sept. 6/4 A light heart 
and a humour-loving imagination. 

Humour, humor, v. [f. Humoub sb.] 

1. trans. To comply with the humour of; to 
soothe or gratify by compliance ; to indulge. 

1588 Shaks. L. L. L. iv. ii. 52 To humour the ignorant 
call 1 the Deare the Princesse kill'd a Pricket. 1390 — 
' Com. Err. iv. iv. 84 The fellow finds his vainc, And yeelding 
- to him, humors well his frensie. ai6g6 Bp. Hall R em. 

IVks. U660) 302 Humouring our taste with dainties. 1689 
I Woon Life 31 Aug. (p. H. S.) III. 309 The quakers. .have 
! been since humourd in their nonsense, excused from oatbes 
I [etc.]. 1790 J. B. Moreton Mann. IV. Ind. 131 If you 
.please ancf humour her properly, she will make and mend 
all your clothes. 1828 D' Israeli Chas. /, I. xi. 314 Acquiring 
popularity hy humouring the present temper of tbe nation. 

2. fg. To comply with the peculiar nature or 
exigencies of (something) ; to adapt or accommo- 
date oneself to ; to act in compliance or agreement 
with; to fit, suit {with something). 

1588 Shaks. L. L. L. hi. i. 15 To Iigge off a tune at the 
tongues end, canarie to it with tbe feete, humour it with 
turning vp your eie. 1648 Miltoh Sohk. to Lawes, The 
man That with smooth air couldst humour best our tongue. 
1712 Addison Sped. No. 414 r 5 Our British Gardeners., 
instead of humouring Nature, love to deviate from it as 
much as possible. 1779 J. ^IooaE Virus Soc. Fr. (1789) I. 
xxiy. 188 Tbe path is continually winding to humour the 
position of the mountains. 1843 Grayes^ Rom. Law iu 
Encycl. Metro/. 758/1 The dunces, with simple credulity, 
would swallow all this; the smarter freshmen, tittering, 
would humour the joke. 1851 Willmott Pleas. Lit. xv. 
(1857) 81 In reading this stanza we ought to humour it with 
a corresponding tone of voice. 

1 3. intr. ? To exercise one's humour or fancy ; 
to imagine, devise. Obs. 

1605 Lond. Prodigal ill. ii, AH the day he humours up 
and down How he the next day may deceive his friend. 

f 4. ? To imitate a person's humour. Obs. 

1699 Bentley Phal. Introd. 17 [He] had not so bad a hand 
at Humouring and Personating, but that several believed, 
it was the Tyrant himself. 

7 5. trans. ? To give a particular character or 
style to (cf. prec. 4 b). Obs. 

1653 W kviqh Angler iv. 123 This Song was well humor'd 
by the maker, and well remembred and sung by yuo. 
b. To give a particular turn or slight direction to. 

1883 Athetueum 1 Aug. 136/3 To let the stream bear them 
[fliesj on.. without that..undefinable humouring of them 
which an angler occasionally gives. 1893 Stevenson 
Catriona 263 The patroon humoured his boat nearer in. 

fHu'mourable, <*• Obs. rare. [f. Humour 
sb. + -able : cf. fashionable.'] Pertaining to or 
depending on the humours (see Humour sb. 2). 

166a J. Chandler Van Helmoul's Oriat. 297 That hu- 
niourable and occasional cause in tbe Spleen. 

Humoural : see Humoral. 

Humoured, humored (hiw-msad, yw-mwd), 
a. [f. Humour sb. and v. + -ED.] 

1. Having a (specified) humour or disposition. 
(Now only in comb., as Good-humoured, etc.) 

1398 Barret Tlteor. IVarrcs I. i. 6 Some men (being 
naturally humoured thereunto) do prooue better souldier*. 
1621 BuaTON Anat. Mel.x. ii. iv. iv. (1651) 150 He that mads 
others, if he were so humored, would be as mad himself. 
1751 Earl Orrery Remarks Swi/t (1752) 103 The free 
humoured Rabelais. 

t2. Fancied, imaginary (cf. Humours. 3). Obs. 

1613 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 462 Another (transported 
by this humoured Charon), .trembles at his supposed sights 
of the Divell. N 

3. Complied with, indulged. 

1649 Milton Eikon. xi, The breeding of most Kings hath 
been ever sensual and most humour'd. 171 1 Shaptesb. 
Charac. II. 11. i. (1737J II. 117 The most humour'd and 
indulg'd State. 

tHu'mourish, a. Obs. rare. [f. Humour 
sb. + -ish.] Liable to humours ; fanciful, fantastic. 

1667 L. Stucley Gos/cl-Glassxxxiv. (1670) 365 Humourish, 
pievish lovers. 

Humourist, -ous: see Humorist, -ous. 

Hu-mourless, -orless, a. [f. Humour sb. 
+ -less.] Devoid of humour. H ence Hu'mour- 
lessnsss. 

1847 Craig, Humorless. 1875 N. Amer. Rev. CXX. 279 
One of these humorless sublime Utopias. 1890 Sat. Rev. 
13 SepL 308/2 That total inability to see yourself as others 
see yon . . the child of humourlessness. 

Humour some, humorsome (hiw-mojsSra), 
I a. Also 7-8 humeraom(e. [f. as prec. + -some.] 

1. Subject to or full of humours ; fanciful, cap- 
ricious, fantastic ; peevish, ill-humoured : — Hu- 
[ morous 3. 



HUMOURSOMELY. 

1656 H. More Enihus. Tri., To Rdr. A iv a, Confusion | 
of so great seriousnesse with so humoursome mirth. 1678 
Cudworth Tntell. Syst. Contents 1. iv. § 24 The Divine 1 
Will.. not a meer arbitrary, Humoursome, and Kortuitous ' 
thing, but Decency and Fitness it self. 1707 Reflex, upon 
Ridicule it. 130 Abundance of People think to distinguish 
themselves hy humoursome Singularities. 174a Richard- i 
son Pamela\\\. 267 This Gentleman is very particularly 
odd and humoursome. 1823 De Quincey Dice Wks. XI. 
204 Every day he grew more fretful and humoursome. 185a 
Hawthorne Scarlet L. vi. 112 With the humorsome 
gesticulation of a little imp. 1863 E. J. Mav S f rouges of 
Netherstronge yiii. 76 Well, there, women are, forsooth, 
humoursome beings. 

2. Disposed to hnmour or indulge any one ; in- 
dulgent (nonce-use!) 

a 1876 T. En ward in Smiles Sc. Natnr. xiii. 275 He seemed 
to be most friendly.. and humoursome to the little rabbit. 

Hu^moursomely, adv. [f.prec. + -LY^.] In 
a humoursome manner: see prcc. 1. 

1653 H. More Antid. Ath. 1. viii. (1662) 25 Humoursomely 
and foolishty done. 1678 Cudworth Intelt. Syst. 1. iii. § 4. 
107 A thing intelligible, but humoursomly expressed. 
1748 Richardson Clarista (181 1) V. xvii. 183 To trifle thus 
humoursomely with such a gentleman's moments. 

Humour someness. [f. as prec. + -ness.] 
The quality or character of being hnmoursome ; 
capriciousness of humour. 

1653 H. Moke Antid. Ath. 1. viii. (1662) 22 {heading) The 
factious Humoursomeness of the Atheist. 1750-1 Mrs. . 
Delany in Life $ Corr. HI. 24 Nothing will so effectually 
. .get the better of any humoursomeness (a strange word) as 
to the discipline of a school. 1754 Richardson Grandison 
(1781) IV. iv. 25, I never blame a Lady for her humour- 
someness, so much, as.. I blame her Mother. 1833 J. C 
Hare in Pkilol. Musenntl.445 AH the weaknesses, humour- 
somenesses, and contradictions which are presumed in the 
situations. 

Hump (hump), sb. [This word, with its whole 
family, is of late appearance, and seems to have 
taken, c 1680-1720, the place of the earlier crump 
(Crump a. 1 , sb.l). It is first exemplified, 168 1, 
in the comb, hump-backed ~ the earlier crump- 
backed. So hump-back, hump-shoulder, -shoul- 
dered, corresponding to earlier forms with crump-, \ 
are known before Humpj^., which is not in Phillips- 
Kersey 1 706, Bailey 1 72 1-53. Hump v. is of much 
later appearance. 

(Humpishm H. Crosse Vertues Commw. (1603) Lij b, is 
an evident misprint for lumpish.) 

Hump agrees in form with LG. hump, humpe portion, 
piece, hunk (of anything), Du. homp lump, hunch, thick j 
piece, early mod.Du. hompe iem. 'pars abscissa', hompe 
broods *cuneus panis* (Kilian 1599). But these words always 
mean a bunch, hunk, lump, or thick piece, cut or broken 
off something, not a protuberance upon it like * hump \ 
Cf. however LG. humpel, hiimpel, height, knoll, knob, 
hump of a camel, etc. The late appearance of the words 
in all the langs. leaves the question of their origin and | 
relationship undetermined. See Kluge, s.v. Humpe, Franck, 
s.v. Homp. The English hump-backed in 1681 might be 
taken as a mixed form uniting hunch-backed and crump- 
backed, since these were both in earlier use. (Cf. Hunch.)] I 

1. A protnberance on the back or other part of the | 
body, formed by a curved spine or a fleshy excres- 1 
cence, and occurring as a normal feature in certain 
animals, as the camel and bison, or as a deformity 
in man. Also applied to other kinds of protuber- 
ances in animal and plant life. 

1709 Tatter No. 75 F 6 The eldest Son of Philip, .being 
born with an Hump-back and very high Nose . . These 
several Defects were mended hy succeeding Matches ; the j 
Eyes were open'd in the next Generation, and the Hump 
fell in a Century and half. 1728 Morgan Algiers 1. iv. 100 
The rider sits behind the bunch or hump. 0:1764 Lloyd 
Cobbler Cripplegaie's Let. (R.), Tight stays they find oft 
end in humps. X774 Golosm. Nat. Hist. (1776) 111. 20 
The breed of the urus.or those without an hump, .the breed 
of the bison, or the animal with an hump, a 1839 Pkaed 
Poems (1864) I. 199 With a gash beneath his clotted hair, 
And a hump upon his shoulder. 1839 T. Be alp. Sperm 
W/tale 24 At this point [the sperm whale hasl a large pro- 
minence of a pyramidal form called the 'hump'. 1875 
Bennett & Dyer Sachs* Bot. 20 The thickenings which 
project outwardly may appear in the form of knots, humps, 
spines, or ridges. 

b. A bump-backed person, nonce-use. 

1708 Motteux Rabelais iv. xlviii. 137, I saw a little Hump 
[ petit bossu] with long Fingers. 1871 R. Ellis Catullus 
Iii. 2 In the curule chair a hump sits, Nonius. 

c. The flesh of a bison's hump used as food. 

1807 in Spirit Pub. frith. (1808) XI. 41 Humps have long ' 
been a favourite dish at the splendid entertainments of the 
great Lords, .in India. 1851 Mayne Reid Scalp Hunt iv, I 
'Yonder ! ' cried St. Vrain ; ' fresh hump for supper ! ' 

2. Iransf . A rounded boss of earth, rock, etc. ; 
a hummock. 

1838 Thirlwall Greece III. 400 The Athenian troops., 
mounted Epipolae, and reached the top, where it rises into 
a rocky hump called Euryelus. i860 Tynuall Glac. 1. viii. j 
58 Climbing vast humps of ice. 1871 L. Stephen Playgr. \ 
Europe vii. (1894) 158 The rounded dome., forms the ■ 
southern hump of the Vicscherhorn. . 

3. A fit ot ill hnmour or vexation ; sulks, slang. 
(Cf. Hump v. j. Quot. 1727 is of doubtful meaning.) 
17*7 De Foe Protest. Monast. 4 Under many Hardships 

and Restrictions, many Humps and Grumps. 1873 Slang j 
Diet. s.v., A costerraonger who was annoyed or distressed 1 
about anything would describe himself as having 'the 
hump '. 1897 Westm. Gaz. 18 Feb. 1/3 Well, my boy, you've 
evidently got the hump.. but you must give up that sort 
of thing when I'm here. Mod. It fairly gave me the hump. 
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4. attrib. and Comb., as hump-curer, meal, rib ; 
hump-shaped adj. See also Hump-back, -backed, 

-SHOULDER, -ED. 

1807 in Spirit Pub. Jrnls. (1808* XI. 42 A mandate to 
Calcutta, enjoining the principal hump-curer.. to buy up all 
the humps that could he had. 1836 W. Irving Astoria III. 
08 The hump meat afforded them a repast fit for au epicure. 
186 1 G. F. Berkeley Sportsm. W. Prairies xiv. 262, I 
found that it was the •hump-rib'. i885 Pall Mall G. 
28 Aug. t3 ; 2 The water is collected on a hump-shaped hill 
called the Knoll, and descends, .to the village. 

Hump, v. [f. Hump sb.] 

1. trans. To make humped or hump-shaped ; to 
hunch. (Also with up.) Hump the back (fig.), 
to show vexation or sulkines*. 

1840 Marryat Poor Jack xxii, It got into a dark corner, 
growling and humping its back. 1881 M iss Yonce Lads $ 
Lasses Langlcy ii. 67 Frank had been used to hump up his 
back, and put his head on his arms and be comfortable. 
1884 Bourke Snake Dance Mognis .xxyi. 288 The cats 
humped themselves in readiness for hostilities. 1889 Spectator 
14 Dec. 851/1 She. .tumbles her ringlets over her eyes, humps 
her back, and makes her shoulders look sulky. 1895 
Crockett Cleg Kelly xxiii, Sal humped up the shoulder . . 
and turned sharply away from him. 
b. absol. 

1884 Stockton Lady or Tigerl etc. 108 He J the racoon] 
..come a humpin' inter the house. i88<> G. Meredith 
Diana III. iv. 79 Danvers humped, femininely injured by 
the notice of it. 

C. trans. To round (a surface). 

1878 J. Paton in Encyct. Brit. VI. 734/2 The ' humping ' 
or rounding of scissors. 

2. To hoist or carry (a bundle) upon the back : 
chiefly to hump one's swag (bluey, drum), to 
shoulder one's bundle. Austral, slang. 

1853 W. Howitt Two Years Victoria xiii. (1855) 1. 226 He 
'humped his swag', in diggers' phrase, that is, shouldered 
his pack. 1888 Boldrewood Robbery under Arms 1. xi. 
142 We put it up roughly, .with pine saplings. The drawing 
in was the worst, for we had to ' bump * the most of them 
ourselves. 1897 Westm. Gaz. 7 Aug. 1/3 He humped his 
load up country a bit. 

3. refl. To gather oneself together for an effort ; 
to exert oneself, make an effort ; also, to pride or 
fancy oneself. Also inir. (for refl.). U.S. slang. 

1835 in \V. T. Porter Big Bear etc (1847) 126 (Farmer) 
He was breathin' sorter hard, his eye set on the Governor, 
h ampin' himself on politics. 1883 Philad. Times 15 Aug. 
(Cent.), Col. Burns said, ' Now you all watch tbat critter 
hump himself. 1895 Daily News 26 Sept. 4/7 When the 
weather of St. Andrews 1 humps itself it can equal the feats 
of the weather in Montana. 1897 Chicago Advance 25 Feb. 
263/1 Grit makes the man, the lack of it the chump ; There- 
fore, young man, take hold, hang on and hump. 

4. trans. To give (one) 'the hump* : see prec. 3. 
1840 Thackeray Paris Ske/ch-bk. t On some fashionable 

French novels (ed. 2) I. 177 Did he not hump me pro- 
digiously, by letting fall a gohlet, after Cellini ? 
Hence Humping (hzrmpirj). 

1878 [see 1 c]. 1896 Sir E. M. Thompson in Proc. Soc. 
Aniiq. Ser. 11. XVI. 215 A humping of the shoulders or 
back to a degree that almost amounts to deformity. 

Hu'mpback, hump-back, sb. (a.) [See 
Hump sb. In this combination, as in hump 
shoulder, hump may be taken as an adj. : cf. the 
earlier crump-back, under Crump a.] 

1. (Jiu-mp-ba'ck.) A back having a hump; a 
humped back. 

1697 Vanbrugh Msop 11. Wks. (Rtldg.) 373/1 Who'd 
think that little hump-back of his should have so much 
brains in't? 1709 [see Hump sb. \\ 1731 Medley Kolbcris 
Cape G. Hope II. 64, I have never met with one, Bull, 
Ox, or Cow.. with a high Hump-back. 1840 F. D. Ben- 
nett Whaling Voy. I. 118 Those who are deformed with 
hump-backs bear the greatest share of reputation. 

2. (hwmpback.) A person with a humped back ; 
a hunchback. 

171a tr. Arab. Nts. xcix. ted. 2) III. 125 He march'd along 
as they did and follow'd Humpback. 1715 Ibid, clxxxiv. 
(ed. 3) V. 67 That Hump-back is not dead. 185a Motley 
Corr. (1889) I. v. 139 Humpbacks and cripples, i860 Geo. 
Eliot Mill on FL 11. iii, An ill-natured humpback. 

3. = humpback whale: see B. 

1725 Dudley in Phil. Trans. XXXIII. 258 Both the Fin- 
backs and Humpbacks arc shaped in Reeves longitudinal 
from Head to Tail on their Bellies and their Sides. 1840 
F. D. Bennett Whaling Voy. II. 232 The Humpback is 
seldom molested by whalers. 

B. attrib. or as adj. {hwmpback). Having a 
hump on the back ; hump-backed. Humpback 
whale, a whale of the genus Megaptera, so called 
because the low dorsal fin forms a characteristic 
hnmp on the back. 

1725 Dudley in Phil. Trans. XXXIII. 258 The Bunch 
or humpback Whale, is distinguished from the right Whale, 
by having a Bunch standing in the Place where the Fin 
docs in the Finback, i860 Merc. Marine Mag. VII. 211 
Whales of the 4 humpback ' species. 

Hump-backed, a. [See Hump sb. This is 
the first exemplified word of the hump group: cf.the 
earlier crump-backed. The stress shifts according 
to construction.] Having a humped or crooked 
back; hnnched. Also iransf. 

1681 Lond. Gaz. No. 1649/8 She has been formerly much 
galled under the Saddle, hump-backed _ under the Pillion- 
place. 176a Hume Hist. Eng. 11. xxiii. 439 This prince 
[Richard III] was of a small stature, hump-hacked. 
1769 Mad. D'Arblay Early Diary, He. .has the misfortune 
to be hump-back'd. 184a Tennyson Walking to Mail 23 



HUMPTY-DUMPTY. 

I There by the humpback'd willow. 1886 J. K. Jerome Idle 
I Thoughts (1889) 56 It might be hump-backed Vulcan. 
Humped (hwnpt), a. [f. Hump sb. + -ed2.] 
Having a hump (or humps); hump-backed, hunch- 
backed ; having the back or shoulders rounded (in 
a huddled or cramped posture). 

1713 Adoison Guardian No. 102 73 A straight-shouldered 
man as one would desire to see, hut a little unfortunate in 
a humpt back. 1756 Burke Subt. <fr B. hi. v, If the back be 
humped, the man is deformed. 1836 Penny CycL V. 241 
Thorax convex above, the anterior part humped. 1876 G. 
Meredith Beauch. Career 1 1 1. ii. 28 He wanted an audience 
as hotly as the humped Richard a horse. 1886 A rt Age IV. 
40 Its gahles and humped roof are picturesque enough to 
please any artistic mind. 1895 K. Gkahame Gold. Age 45 
The drowsing peacock squatted humped on the lawn. 
Humph. (h»mf), int. (and sb.) Also 7 hemph. 
The inarticulate syllable 'h'mf!', used : 
fa. app. as a signal : cf. Humph v. i. Obs. 

1681 Otway Soldiers Fort. iv. i, Truly a good Conscience 
is a great Happiness; and so I'll pledge you, hemph, 
hemph. 

b. as an expression of doubt or dissatisfaction. 
Also sb. f as a name for this utterance. 

1815 Sixteen «$■ Sixty 1. ii, Humph 1 . . her lips are of the 
brightest. x8«4 Scott Redgauntlet Let. ii, A half articu- 
lated 'humph I ' which seemed to convey a doubt. 1840 
Hooo Up the Rhine 75 My Uncle received this intelligence 
with a ' Humph'. 1865 Kingsley Hereiv. iv, * Humph !' 
says the eagle. 187a Darwin Emotions iv. 86 His humph 
of assent was rendered by a slight modulation strongly em- 
phatic. 

Humph, v. [f. prec] intr. To utter an in- 
articulate 4 h'mf ! 

fa. as a signal. Obs. 

168 1 Otway Soldier's Fort. 11. i, I desire you to humph. . 
and look back at me. 

b. as an expression of doubt or dissatisfaction. 

1814 Jane Austen Mans/. Park xlv, After humphing 
and considering over a particular paragraph. 1834 Iv. 
Ritchie Wand, by Seine 70 Some of the polite Frenchmen 
humpbed, and shrugged their shoulders. 

Humphrey. To dine with Duke II. : see Dink 
v. t b. So to have Duke H. as host. 

1693 Humours of Town 29 To make the World think he 
has been at a good Meal, when Duke Humphrey was hfe 
Host. 

Humpiness : see Humpy a. 

Humpies S (htf*mp,les), a. [f. Hump sb. + 
-less.] Having no hump. 

1868 Darwin A turn. $ PI. I. iii. 80 Blyth sums up em- 
phatically that the humped and humpless cattle must be 
considered as distinct species. 1890 H. M. Stanley Darkest 
Africa II. xxxiii. 363 The cattle, .arc mostly of a hornless 
and humpless breed. 

t Hump- shoulder. Obs. [See Hump sb. 
Here, as in hump-back, hump may be taken as an 
adj. Cf. the earlier crump shoulder, -shouldered, 
under Crump a. 1 ] A shoulder raised into a hump. 
So f Hump-shouldered a., having a hump- 
shoulder, round-shouldered, 'crump-shouldered*. 

a 170A T. Brown in Collect. Poems (1705) 40 The Duke of 
Luxemburg, who was Hump-Shoulder'd. 1704 Swift Bait. 
Bks. (1750) 27 His crooked Leg and hump Shoulder. 

Humpty (h2rmPti), a. [app. f. Hump sb., or 
humpt, Humped, bnt the formation is anomalous, 
and may have arisen out of next word.] Humped, 
hump-backed. Also Comb., as humpty -backed adj. 

^1825 Forby Voc. E. Anglia, Humpty, bunch-hacked. 
1889 H. M. Stanley in Daily News 26 Nov. 5/8 The 
humpty western flank [of a mountain] dipped down.. into 
lands that we knew not by name as yet. 1898 Daily News 
2 May 6/5 Humpty backed (as they call it in that region). 

Humpty-dumpty (hp-mPti dpmPti), sb. and 
adj. Also 7 hum tee dumtee, -y. [It is doubtful 
whether the word is the same in senses 1 and 2 : 
in sense 1 the name may have been concocted out 
of Hum sb. 1 3 ; in sense 2 it is evidently formed 
from hump and dump, though this would naturally 
give humpy-dumpy (cf. Humpy a.), and the in- 
trusive / is not clearly accounted for.] 

A. sb. 1. A drink made with ' ale boiled with 
brandy* (B. E. Did. Cant. Crew, /71700). 

1698 W. King tr. SorbierSs jfottm. Loud. 135 (Farmer) 
He answer'd me that he had a thousand such sort of liquors, 
ns Humtie Dunitie, Three Threads. 1699 [see Hugmatee], 
1837 Disraeli Venetia 1. xiv, They drank humpty-dumpty, 
which is ale boiled witb brandy. 

2. A short, dumpy, hump-shouldered person. In 
the well-known nnrsery rime or riddle (quoted 
below) commonly explained as signifying an egg 
(in reference to its shape) ; thence allusively used 
of persons or things which when once overthrown 
or shattered cannot be restored. 

1785 Grose Diet. Vulg. T. % Humpty-Dumpty, a little 
humpty dumpty man or woman ; a short clumsey person of 
either sex. x8to Gammer Gurton's Garland Part m. 36 
[Not in Kitson's ed. c 1760, nor in the reprint of that in 
1810I Humpty dumpty sate on a wall, Humpti dumpti had 
a great fall ; Threescore men and threescore more, Cannot 
place Humpty dumpty as he was before. 1843 Halliwell 
Nursery Rhymes Eng. 113 [giving prec version adds] Note. 
Sometimes the last two lines run as follows : All the king's 
horses and all the kind's ni 0, Could not set Humpty Dumpty 
up again. 1848 Blockw. Mag. July 39 To try the game of 
Humpty-Dumpty and to fall. 187a ' L. Carroll Thro' 
Looking-Gl. vi. 114 ' It's very provoking Humpty Dumpty 
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said, . . ' to be called an egg— very 1 1883 J. W. Sherer A t 
Home <r in Ituiia 193 She .. could not, by all the miracles 
of millinery, be made other than a humpty-dumpty. 1896 
Wesim. Gaz. 26 June 3/1 Now that the Education Humpty- 
Dumpty has tumbled off the wall, and is hopelessly poached 
for the present year, and all the king's horses and all the 
king's men can't set him up again, the life has gone out of 
Parliament. 

(In the nursery rime or riddle there are numerous variations 
of the last two lines, e. g. 1 Not all the king's horses and all 
the king's men Could [can] set [put] Humpty Dumpty up 
again [in his place again, together again] \) 

B. adj. Short and fat. Also allusively referring 
to the Humpty-Dumpty of the nursery rime. 

1785 [see A. a]. 1828 Craven Dial., Humpty-dumpty >, 
short and broad, * He's a lile humpty-dumpty fellow \ 1898 
Westm. Gaz. 3 July 6/3 To set the humpty-dumpty conver- 
sion firmly on its legs. 

b. Applied to a mechanical rhythm, as in the 
nursery rime. 

1887 Saintsbury Hist. Elizab. Lit. iv. (1890) 128 The 
same humpty-dumpty measure of eights and sixes. 

Humpy (ho-mpi), sb, Australia. Also humpey. 
[ad. native Austral, oompi, to which * has been 
given an English look, the appearance of the 
huts [of the aborigines] suggesting the English 
word hump ' (Morris, Austral Eng.).'] A native 
Australian hut. Hence, applied to a very small 
and primitive house, such as is put np by a settler. 

[1846 C P. Hodgson Remin, Australia 228 (Morris) 
A 'gunyia' or 'umpee'.] 1873 J. B. Stephens Black Gin 
16 Lo, by the 'humpy' door, a smockless Venus J 1877 
Rep. Secretary Pub. Instruct. Queensland for 1876. 64 The 
school building [at Mount Brisbane] is a slab humpy. 1890 
Boldrbwooo Squatter's Dream xx. 247 He's in bed in the 
humpy. 

Htimpy (htrmpi), a. [f. Hump sb. + -y.] 
Having or characterized by humps ; marked by 
protuberances ; hnmped ; hump-like. 

1708 Mottkux Rabelais v. iv. {1737) 12 This Isle Bossart 
(or Humpy Island). 1811 W. R. Spencer Poems 207 Your 
genius is humpy, decrepid, and hagged. 1886 R. F. Burton 
Arab. Nfs. (abridged ed.) I. Foreword 8 The bellowing of the 
humpy herds. 1888 Co-operat. News 4 Aug. 783 As the 
cars ascend and descend the humpy road. 1895 W. R. W. 
Stephens Life Freeman 1. 249 Round humpy hills rising 
ahruptly out of it. 

Hence Hu*mpiness, humpy condition. 

1888 in Chicago Advance 16 Aug., Its back presented the 
odd look of 'humpiness* or 'a row of lumps' along its 
length. 1896 Daily News 12 June 5/1 Sleeves which, for 
humpiness and volume, excel even modern absurdity. 

t Humster. Obs. [f. Hum v.* + -ster.] 
One who expresses approval by humming (see 
Hum v. 1 2). 

1670 Eachard Cotil. Clergy 34 To have the right Knack of 
letting off a joque, and of pleasing the humsters. 

Humstrnm (btrmstrzrm). [f. Hum v. x + 
Strum v., the comb, being favoured by the jingling 
effect of the whole : cf. helter-skelter ; hurry- scurry J] 

1. A musical instrument of rude construction or 
out of tune ; a hurdy-gurdy. 

1739 Gray Let. to R. West in Mason Mem. (1807) I. 185 
Cracked voices, .accompanied by an orchestra of humstrums. 
1763 B. Thornton in Ann. Reg. 245 note, This instrument 
[hu rdy-gurdy] is sometimes called a hum-strum. 1779 Wedg- 
wooo in Smiles Life xviii. (1894) 232 My girl is quite tired 
out with her miserable hum-strum [spinetl. 1821 Col. 
Hawker Diary (1893) I. 246, I . .sat at my old humstrum, 
and boggled through a given number of Bach's fugues. 

2. 1 Music, esp. indifferently played music ' (Og- 
ilvie 1 88a). 

Hum-tmm : see Humdrum. 

Humulin (hh7*mi«lin). Chan. [f. Bot. L. 
Humul-us (lupulus), the hop.] The bitter aro- 
matic principle of the hop ; lupulin. 

185 4 in Mayne Expos. Lex. 

Humure, obs. form of Humour. 

II Humus (hi^-mos). [L., = mould, ground, 
soil.] Vegetable mould ; the dark-brown or black 
substance resulting from the slow decomposition 
and oxidization of organic matter on or near the 
surface of the earth, which, with the products of 
the decomposition of various rocks, forms the soil 
in which plants grow. 

1796 H. Hunter tr. St.-Pierre's Stud. Nat. (1799) I. 474 
That stratum called hunms, which, .serves as a basis to the 
vegetable kingdom. 1846 J. Baxter Libr. Pract. Agric. 
(ed. 4) I. 15 It was usual, formerly, to attribute the carbon 
or charcoal of plants to their absorption of the humus exist- 
ing in the ground. 1881 Darwin Earthworms Introd. 5 Year 
after year the thrown-up castings cover the dead leaves, the 
result being a rich humus of great thickness, 
b. altrib., as humus acid, soil. 

1881 Darwin Vtg. Mould v. 242 The several humus-acids, 
which appear.. to be generated within the bodies of worms 
during the digestive process. 189a Blackw. Mag. July 99 
The species of Palaqmum require a humus soil. 

Humyle, -yll, -yly, obs. ff. Humble, Humbly. 

Hun (bzm), sb. [OE. Hiine, Nthias, = ON. 
Hdnar, MHG. Hiinen, I/tunen, Ger. HunHeft, 
med.L. Hunni {Chunni, Chuni), believed to 
represent the native name of the people, who were 
known to the Chinese as Hiong-nu, and also Han.] 

1. One of an Asiatic race of warlike nomads, who 
invaded Europe fA.D. 375, and in the middle of 
the 5th c, under their famous king Attila (styled 



Flagellum Dei, the scourge of God), overran and 
ravaged a great part of this continent. 

rtooo Cynewulf Elene 21 (Gr.) Werod samnodan Huna 
leode and HreSgotan, foron fyrdhwate Francan and Hunas. 
Ibid. 3a Huna cyning. 1607 Topsell Fourf. Beasts (1658) 
226 The Companies or Armies of Huns, wandering up and 
down with most swift Horses, filled all things with slaughter 
and terrour. 1728 Pope Dunciad in. 90 The North . . 
Great nurse of Goths, of Alans, and of Huns. 1838 Penny 
Cycl. XII. 346/2 Under Heraclius [610-641! many of the 
Huns embraced Christianity. After that period their name 
is no longer mentioned in History. 1851 Ruskin Stones Ven. 
I. i. (1874) 16 Like the Huns, as scourges only. 

2. poet, (and in U.S. vulgarly) A Hungarian. 
1802 Campbell Hohenlinden vi, Where furious Frank, and 

fiery Hun, Shout in their sulphurous canopy. 1890 Daily 
News 28 June 5/4 The Huns who < are here [Pennsylvania! 
said to be creating a widespread dissatisfaction. They are 
engaged chiefly as labourers in the mines and ironworks. 

3. trans/. A reckless or wilful destroyer of the 
beauties of nature or art ; an uncultured devastator : 
cf. *Goth', 'Vandal*. 

1806-7 J. Beresforo Miseries Hum. Life {1826) vi.xxxii, 
Visiting an awful Ruin in the company of a Romp of one 
sex or a Hun of the other. 189a Pall Mall G. 3 May 2/2 
The marauding Huns whose delight it is to trample on 
flowers, burn the underwood, and kill the birds and beasts. 

Hence Hnn-like a., like a Hun, impiously de- 
structive; Hunnian, Hunnic, Hu'nnican, 
Hn-nnish adjs., of, pertaining to, or like the Huns. 

1607 Tops ell Fourf. Beasts (1658) 226 These Hunnian 
horses elsewhere he calleth them Hunnican horses. 1820 
Byron Mar, Fal. iv. ii. 143 Dyed.. With Genoese, Saraceo, 
and Ilunnish gore. 1865 J. Ballantine Poems 139 A 
thousand Hun-like hands are On her Ark of glory. 1875 
Encycl. Brit. III. 62/1 Attila is described as having been of 
true Hunnish type. 1882 Ibid. XIV. 60/1 A Hunnic party. 

Hunch (htfnf), v. Also 7 hunsh. [Of obscure 
origin : but cf. Hlnch v. If sense 3 belongs to 
the same word as 1 and 2 (which is doubtful), 
the sense-development may have been 'to thrust 
or shoot out *, 4 to cause to stick out \ and hence 
' to form a projection or protuberance \ 

It is noteworthy that the first trace of sense 3 appears, 
not in the simple hunch vb. or sb., but in the comb, hunch- 
backed substituted in the 2nd Quarto of Shakspere's Richard 
III (1508) iv. iv. 81, for the earlier and ordinary i6-i7th c. 
word bunch-backed, which tbe 1st Quarto and all the 
Folios have here, and which all the Quartos and all the 
Folios have in the parallel passage 1. iii. 246. This substi- 
tution of hunch-backed in the one passage might be thought 
to be a mere misprint of the 2nd Qo., but it is retained in 
all the five subsequent Quartos 1602-1634 ; and the word 
appears again in 1635, and becomes frequent after 1675. 
Then we have huncht back 1656, to hunch the back 1678, 
hunchback 1712, hunch back 1718, and finally, hunch sb. 
c 1800. Johnson X755-87 knew only hunch vh. (in oar senses 
2 and 3) and hunch-backed. With these words must be con- 
sidered hulch sh., hulch back, and hulch-backed, in the same 
senses, given by Cotgr. 1611, which are thus earlier than the 
hunch group, except for hunch-backed in the Shaks. Qos. ; 
also the forms hutch back, hutch-back'd, hutch-shouldered, 
found 1624-1667. We have further to compare the some- 
what similar case of Hump, where hump-backed is known 
earlier than hump sb. or vb., or hump-back \ 

I. f 1. intr. To push, thrust, shove. Also fig. 
to ' kick against ' a thing ; to show reluctance ; to 
spurn. Obs. 

1598 R. Bernard tr. Terence, Heautont. iv. v. (1607) 215, 
I will doe thee some good turne.. without any hunching 
[ac lubens\. 1619 J. Dyke Caveat (1620) 17 Would we then 
hunch at a litle hodily paines ? 1621 Bp. Mountagu 
Diatribas 52 God.. will send such curst Cowes short homes, 
and keepe them from hurting, though they hunsh. 1658 
Gusnall Chr. in Arm. verse 15. ix. § 3 (1669) 145/1 Con- 
science is as much huncht at, and spighted among sinners, 
as Joseph was among the Patriarchs. 
2. trans. To push, shove, thrust. Obs. exc. dial. 
1659 in Sussex Archzol. Collect. (1864) XVI. 77 [Her 
husband) Did so hunch and Pincht her, that she Could not 
Lift her armes to her bead. 1668 R. I/Estrange Vis. 
uev. (1708) 148 Hunching and Justling one another. 1670 
ovel Diary (Hakluyt Soc.) 204, I have heen caryed in 
when Turkes have been huncht away. 1706 Phillips (ed. 
Kersey), To Hunch one, to give him a Thrust with the 
Elbow. 17 1 2 Aruuthnot John Bull in. iii, Then Jack's 
friends begun to hunch and push one another. 4 Why don't 
you go and cut the poor fellow down ? ' 1715 Laov Cowper 
Diary (1864) 43 A world of shouldering and hunching 
People. 1748 Richardson Clarissa (1811) II. i. 8 A great 
overgrown, .boy, who would be hunched and punched by 
everybody. 1755 Johnson, Hunch, to strike or puncb with 
the fist. 1806-7 /• Beresforo Miseries Hum. Life xv in. 
xii. 136 You are stontly hunched aside, by the huge carcase 
of a panting fellow, a 1825 Forby Voc. E. Anglia, Hunch, 
to shove ; ^ to heave up. 1891 1 J. S. Winter ' Ltimley the 
Painter xi. 79 [The dog) hunching bis large person heavily 
against her. 

II. 3. trans. To thrust out or up, or bend, so 
as to form a * hnnch * or hump ; to compress, bend, 
or arch convexly. 

1678 Dryoen & Lee CEdipus 1. 6 Thy crooked mind within 
hunch'd out thy back. 1738 Swift Pol. Conversat. 70, 1 was 
hunch'd up in a Hackney-Coach with Three Country Ac- 
quaintances. 1858 Hughes Scouring White Horse iv. 62 
Peter, .kept pulling away at his forelock, and hunching up 
his shoulders. 1863 W. E. Forster in T. W. Reid Life 
(1888) I. 215 Shutting his eyes and hunching himself up 
! on the seat with hands clenched. 1892 Emily Lawless 
Grania II. 7 He sat .. hunched up, with his knees and his 
chin together. 

b. intr. ? To * set one's back np\ 
1873 Miss Thackeray Old Kensington xv. 126 'Non- 
sense *, said G., hunching up sulkily. 



Hunch <h»nj), sb. [In sense 1 from Hunch 
v. ; in sense 2 app. deduced from hunch- bached. 
Sense 3 may belong to a distinct word; this, 
although known only from 1790, is found in vulgar 
use before 1830 in southern and northern dialects, 
in West Indies, and in New England. Cf. also 
Hunk in same sense, exemplified from 1813.] 

1. The act of * hunching 1 or pushing ; a push, 
thrust, shove. Obs. exc. dial. 

1630 j. Taylor (Water P.) Wks. (N.), When he quaffing 
doth his entrailes wash, 'Tis call'd a hunch, a thrust, a 
whiffe, a flash. 1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1852) 1. 473 Sup- 
pose.. you should give him a good hunch with your foot. 
a 1825 Forby Voc. E. Anglia, Hunch, a lift, or shove. 

2. A protuberance ; a hnmp. (As to the late ap- 
pearance of this see note to Hunch v.") 

1804 W. Tennant Ind. Recreat. (ed. 2) II. 103 The com- 
mon draught cattle of India are distinguished by. .a large 
hunch, or protuberance, above the shoulders. 1813 
Scoresby Whale Fishery 36 His back carried a huge 
hunch. 1828 Stark Elem. Nat. Hist. 1. 144 Camelus,.. 
back with fleshy hunches. 1833 J. Hoogson in Raine Mem. 
(1858) II. 306 The old birches have on their crooked stems 
great hunches and wens. 

3. A thick or clumsy piece, a lump, a hunk. 
1790 Grose Provinc. Gloss, (ed. 2), Hunch, a great hunch ; 

n piece of bread. South. 1818 M. G. Lewis Jml. W. Ind. 
(1834) 359 Another bit of cold ham .. I ordered Cabina to 
give her a great hunch of it. 1823 E. Moore Suffolk Words 
180 Hunch, a good big slice, or lumpj of bread or meat. 
1828 Craven Dial., Hunch, a large slice of any thing, as 
bread and cheese. 1828 Webster, Hunch,. .2. A lump, .as, 
a hunch of bread ; a word in common vulgar use in New- 
England. 1849 James Woodman xxiii, A hunch of ewe- 
milk cheese. 

Hunch., a. dial. [? f. Hunch v.] That shrivels 
or pinches (with cold). 

a 1825 Forby Voc. E. Anglia, Hunch-weather, cold 
weather, which makes men hunch up their shoulders, and 
animals contract their limbs, and look as if they were 
hunch-backed. 1897 R. E. G. Cole Hist. Doddington 149 
They [hopsl.. suffered from the 'cold hunch springs'. 

Hunchback, hunch-back. [f. Hunch sb. 
+ Back sb.] 

1. (h^'njibse'k) A hunched back. 

1718 Bp. Hutchinson Witchcraft 248 A Wan with a 
Hunch-back higher than his Head. 1837 Carlyie Fr. 
Rev. II. 111. iii, One Lautrec, a man with hunchback, or 
natural deformity. 

2. (hzrnf,b3ek) = Humpback sb, 2. 

1712 tr. Arab. Nts. exxiii. (ed. 2) IV. 35 The Story of the 
little Hunch-back. 1818 B. O'Reilly Greenland 186 A 
hunch-back ..about fourteen years of age. 1870 L'Es- 
trange Miss Mitford I. vii. 240 The only bearable hunch- 
back of my acquaintance is Richard the Third. 

3. attrib. Hump-backed. 

1850 W. B. Clarke Wreck Favorite 181 The hump-back 
or hunch-back whale.. with a larger hump than the sperm 
whale. 

Hunchbacked (h^nj.bsekt), a. [See Hunch 
v.] Having a protuberant or crooked back. 

1598 Shaks. Rich. Ill, iv. iv. 81 (2nd Qo.) That foule 
hunch-back'd [Fols. and isi Qo. buncb-hack'dl Toad. 1635 
J. Havwaad tr. Biondi's BaftishW Virg. 145 The babe., 
was now growne hunch-back'd. 1678 Dryden & Lee 
CEdipus in. i, To take that hunch-backed monster to my 
arms 1 171 1 Dennis Re/7. Ess. Crit. (R.), As stupid and as 
venomous as a hunch-back'd toad. 1809 Med. JmL XXI. 
283 A third.. is very much hunchbacked. 1855 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. xix. IV. 410 The hunchbacked dwarf who urged 
forward the fiery onset of France. 

Hunched (bsnjt), a. Also huncht. [f. Hunch 
sb. or v. + -ed.] Having or bowed into a hump ; 
hump-backed; fig. apt to 'set one's back up', 
* stuck-up \ 

1656 Choice Drolleries -51, 1 love thee for thy huncht back, 
'Tis bow'd although not broken. 1769 Pennant Zool. III. 
213 A very singular variety of perch : the back is quite 
hunched. 1804-6 Svo. Smith Elem. Sk. Mor. Philos. (1850) 
141 Imitating a drunken man, or a clown, or a person with 
a hunched back. 1859 Tennyson Guinevere 41 If a man were 
halt or hnnch'd, in him . . Scorn was allow'd as part of his 

1 defect. 1870 E. Peacock Rail Skirl. 1. 146 They do say. . 

I that they're strange, and huncht, and proud. 1883 Steven- 
son Treas. 1st. 1. iii, He was hunched, as if with age or 

I weakness. 

Hu'nchet. [f. Hunch sb. 3 + -ET.] A small 
! ' hunch ' or lump. 

1790 Grose Provinc, Glossed. a\ Hunchet, a diminutive of 
hunch. 189a Mrs. Crosse Red-letter Days I. 89 A hunchet 
of cheese. 

Hunchy (h^'nfi), a. [f. Hunch sb. + -Y.] 
Having a hunch ; humped, humpy. 

1840 Dickens Old C. Shop v, I'm a little hunchy villain 
and a monster, am I ? 1881 R. B. Watson in Jml. Lmu. 
Soc. XV. 404 Eleven, .strong, but narrow hunchy ribs. 

t Hund, sb. and a. Obs. [OE. hund sb. neut. 
= OS. hund, OHG. hunt, Goth, {hund), pi. 
hunda, the original Teut. word for 100:— pre- 
Teut. *kmt6-m, Skr. catdm, Gr. {t)mr6v t L. cen- 
tum, OWelsh cant (mod. cynt), Olr. cit, Lith. 
szimtas, OSlav. CT>TO siito, Russ. sto. In Gothic this 
primary form is found only in the plural twa hunda, 
frija hunda, etc. , which is also its ordinary use in 
OHG. zweihunt, dri hunt, though ein hunt occurs 
late. In OE. hund was common in the sing, as 
well as the pi. In ME., hund appears to have 
become obsolete early in 13th c] 
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HUNDRED. 



1. =HunuRED (OE. and early ME.). 

C893 K. Alfred Oros. 11. iv. § 4 'Senatum daet waes an 
hund mouna, peh heora after fyr[s]te waere preo hund. 
r95o Lindisf. Gosp. Mark vi. 37 Mi8 penningum tuarni 
hundum [Ags. G. mid twam hundred penegon]. c 1000 
y4«. Luke xvi. 6 Hand sestra eles. Ibid. 7 Hand 

mittena h wastes, c 1050 ByrhtfertJis Handboc in Auglia 
VIII. 298 On prim hund dajum & fif & syxti^um da$um. 
c 117$ Lamb. Horn. 5 Ysaias. .iwite3t.de ueale hund wintra 
er pis were. Ibid. 93 pet weren twa hun manna. £1205 
Lav. 83 For hire weoren on ane daje hund pousunt deade. 

2. The element hund- was also prefixed in OE. 
to the numerals from 70 to 120, in OE. hund- 
seofontig, hnnd-eahtatig, hnnd-nigontig, hnnd- 
Uontig, hund-cndlyftig (-/eflefltg), hund-twelftii, 
some of which are also found in early ME. 

[No certain explanation can be offered of this hund-, which 
appears in OS. as ant-, Da. t- in tachtig, and may be com- 
pared with -hund in Goth, sibunti-hund, etc. , and Gr. -jeoira.l 

r 893 K. Alfred Oros. 1. x. § 1, 111 1 hu[nlde wintrum ond 
hundeahtatixum. a 1000 Csedmoris Gen. 1741 Wserfest 
hale wintra naefde twa hundteontis..and fife eac. c 1000 
^Elfric Horn. I. 92 Hund-teontix. 3eara was Abraham. 
ctooo in Cockayne Shrine 85 Handteontij and twentij. 
c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt, xviii. 12 Hu ne forlat he pa nijon 
and bundnijontij on pam mnntum ? c 1160 Hatton Gosp. 
Matt, xviii. 22 Oode seofen hundseofenti3 siSan. c nco 
7>/«. CWZ. /faw. 51 On pralshipe bie waneden two and sixti 
wintre, and sume hund seuenti wintre fulle. 

Hund, obs. form of Houm 

T Htrndfold, a., adv., and sb. Obs. Also 
hunfold. [f. Hund + -feald, -fald, -fold.] - 
Hundredfold. 

c iooo^ELFaic Horn. I. 338 Hundfeald jetel is fulfremed. 
c 1 17S Lamb. Horn. 21 Hunfold mare is cristes eie. /bid. 
147 Heo sculen underfon hundfalde mede. 
Hundred (hundred), sb. and a. Forms : a. 1- 
hundred, 1 -r©d, 3 0m. hunndredd, 3-5 hon- 
dred, 3-7 hundered, 4 houndred, 4-6 hun- 
drid(e, -ryd, 5-6 hondered, -ryd ; 3-4 hund-, 
hond-, houndret, 4 hunderet, -it, 4 hund-, 
hondird, hundyrd, 4-8 hunderd, 5 -urd, -yrt, 
honderd, -ert(e. $. 1 hundratf, -ret5, 4 -re])(e, 
(-rioht), 4-5 -rith, 4-7 -reth, houndreth, 5 hun- 
drethe, 5-6 -ryth(e, 6 hundereth, honderyth, 
-dreth ; 6 (9 dial.) hunderth. 7. (Chiefly Se.) 
3-5 hundre, 4 hondre, 4- hunder, 5-6 hundir, 
-yr, 9 dial, hunner. [OE. hundred, pi. -red, 
•redtt, neut., ■» OFris. hundred, -erd, hondert, OS. 
hunderod (MLG. hundert, MDu. honderl{d), Du. 
honderd), late OHG. (MHG., Ger.) hundert, ON. 
hundred! (pi. -<??) (Sw. hundra, Da. hundrede), 
corresp. to a Gothic type *hnnda-ra]>, lit. the tale 
or number of 100 -r^, related to rajjan to 

reckon, tell, ra^/tf reckoning, number). Other 
OE. words for 'hundred' were Hund (q.v.), and 
kund-itonlig = ON. //<? OHG. zehanzug, ze- 
ha?tz$, Gothic laihuntehund, taihuntaihnnd. The 
word hundrati in ON. orig. meant 120 ; later, 120 
and 100 were distinguished as hundratf tolfrfltt 
1 duodecimal hundred * and hundrad tlr/tt 1 decimal 
hundred \ In English the word has been usually 
applied to the decimal hnndred, but remnants of 
the older usage remain : see sense 3. The hnn- 
drath, -reth forms are from ON., as are prob. 
hundre, hunder, etc. : cf. Sw. hundra.} 
1. The cardinal number equal to ten times ten, 
or five score : denoted by the symbols 100 or C. 
a. As sb. or quasi-sb., with plural. 
(a) In singular. Usually a (arch, an) hundred, 
emphatically one hundred ; in phrases expressing 
rate, the hundred. 

In (f upon, -fat, 1 for) the hundred (in reckoning interest, 
etc.) ; now usually expressed by 'per cent.' 

The construction (when there is any) is in OE. with gen. 
pi., later with of and a pi. noun. In mod. Eng. this is 
limited to definite things (e.g. a hundred of the wen, of 
those men, of them) ; except in the case of measures of 
quantity, e. g. a hundred 0/ bricks, we do not now use this 
constr. before a noun standing alone (e.g. a hundred of men), 
but substitute the constr. in b. But a hundred is construed 
with a plural verb, e.g. a hundred of my friends were chosen ; 
a second hundred were then enrolled. 

C050 Lindisf Gosp. Matt, xviii. 28 Hundrao scillinga 
[Rushw. G. hundred denera; Ags. Gosp. an hund penega]. 
c 1000 Ags. Ps. (Th.) lxxxix. {xc] 10 |>eah pe heora hundred 
seo. c xaco Ormin 6078 All swa summ ilk an hunndredd 
iss Full tale, a 1300 Cursor M. 6977 It was na folk pam 
moght wit-stand, pat an hundreth moght for«chace. 145°- 
1530 Myrr. our Ladye 309 Twyes syxe tymes ten, that ys 
to a hundereth and twenty, c 1540 Pilgr. T. 50 in Thymus 
Animadv. (1865) App. i. 78 A-mongst an hundreth.. of 
thes religyuse brethren. 1553 GaESH am in Burgon Life 
(1839) 1. 132 To lett upon interest for a xii monthes daye, 
after xiii upon the hundred. 1575-85 Aap. Sandys Sertn. 
(Parker Soc) 203 The lender not content to receive less 
advantage than thirty at the hundred. 1617 MoavsoN I tin. 
in. 91 For gaine of fifty in the hundred, 1648 Nethersolf. 
Self condemned 1. Aij b, Not one of an hundred of them 
could tell. 1663 GnaaiEa Counsel Divb, About one 
hundred of Leagues. 1692 Bkntley Boyle Lect. 159 'Tis 
above a hundred to one against any particular throw, .with 
four cubical dice. 1737 Pope Hor. Pp. 1. vi. 75 Add one 
round hundred. 1885 Times (weekly ed.) 17 Apr. 9/4 
Tickets fabricated hy the hundred. 

(&) In plural : hundreds. [OK. hundred, -u, 
neuter, ME. hundredes.] 



In A rith. often ellipt. for the digits denoting the number 
of hundreds : cf. units, tens. 

c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Mark vi. 40 Hi 8a s»ton hundredon and 
fifti3on. C1050 Suppl. /Elfric's Gloss, in Wr.*\Yulcker 
1 76/26 Centurias, xetalu, uel heapas, uel hundredn. c 1275 
Lay. 27830 Of alle pan hundredes pat to-hewe were, a 1300 
Cursor M. 8886 O quens had he {Solomon] hundrets seuen. , 
C1380 AVvcup Last Age Chirchc in Todd Three Treat, p. 
xxvi, Two and twenty hundriddis of 3eeris. ^1425 Crajt 
Nombrynge (E. E. T. S.) 28 So mony hnndrythes ben in 
pe nounbre pat schal come of pe multiplicaciouo of pe ylke 
2 articuls. 1542 Recoroe Gr. Artes 118 a, His place is the 
voyde space next aboue hundredes. 16 13 Purchas Pil- 
grimage (1614) 110 Governours of thousands, hundreths, 
fifties and tens. 1617 Morysoj* I tin. 111. 78 Great store of 
red Deare . . which the Princes kill by hundreds at a time, j 
1859 Darwin Orig. Spec. iii. (1878) 52 One fly deposits 
hundreds of eggs. 1876 Digby Peal Prop. i. 3 The body of 
invaders is a regular army .. divided into hundreds' of 
warriors. Mod. Some hundreds of men were present. 

(e) After a numeral adjective, hundred is com- | 
monly used as a collective plural, with the same | 
construction as in (a). (Cf. dozen.) 

c 1050 ByrhtferttCs Handboc in Anglia VIII. 303 pritt'13 
siSon seofon beoS twa hundred & tyn. a 1100 O. E. Chron. 
(Laud MS.) an. 656 ? n Seox hundred wintra. c 1200 
Ormin 6071 purrh tale off fowwerr hunndredd. c 1105 Lay. 
613 Six hundred or his cnihteo. c 1340 Cursor AT. 13345 
( FairH) pe folk htm folowed . .be many hund re & thousande. 
c 1460 Battle ofOtterbonrne 260 Of nyne thowsand Ynglyssh I 
men Fyve hondert cam awaye. 1668 Hale Pref. Rollers 
Abridgm. 3 These many hundred of years. 1719 J. T. 
Philipps tr. Thirty Four Confer. 105 He deluded many | 
hundred of Women [mod. many hundred w., or hundreds of 
w.] 1781 CowpEa Loss of Royal George ii, Eight hundred 
of the brave. Mod. He lost several hundred of his men in 
crossing the river. 

b. As adj. or quasi-adj., followed immediately 
by a plural (or collective) noun. 

In OE. sometimes used as a true adjective, either invariable 
(like other cardinal numbers above three), or declined in con- 
cord with its sb. The use in later times may be regarded 
either as a continuation of this, or as an ellipsis of ^before 
the noun. The word retains its substantival character so far 
as to be always preceded by a or some adjective (numeral, 
demonstrative, possessive, relative, or interrogative). Either 
the sing, or the collective pi. is used, as in a («), (c). Cf. 
dozen, which has precisely parallel constructions. 

C975 Rushu: Gosp. Mark vi. 37 MiS peningum twaem 
hundreSum. ciooo Ags. Gosp. ibid., Mid twam hundred 
pene^on. c 1200 Vices $ Virtues 113 Swo mani^e hundred 
wintre. 1*97 R. Glocc. (Rolls) 2342 An hondred kn*i3tes. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 22747 pe hundret and \>e pnsand knightes. 
ri340 Ibid. 10399 (Fairf.) These hundird shepe that were 
ther. c 1420 Sir Amadace (Camden) xii, Thre hundrytbe 
pownde Of redy monay. £1470 Hfnry Wallace 1. 126 
Scwnc.Qubar kingis was cround viij hundyr ?er and mar. 
1568 Graftok Chron. II. 83 Nine hundreth thousande 
poundes. 1579 Fulke Hcskbts' Pari. 256 A whole hundreth 
Popes in a rowe. 161 1 Bisle Transl. Pref. 5 Within a few 
hundreth yeeres after Christ. 1665 Hooke Microgr. 216 A 
hundred and twenty five thousand times bigger. 1782 
Cowper Loss of Royal George vi, With twice four hundred 
men. 1818 Shelley Rev. islam iv. xxxii, Many a mountain 
chain which rears Its hundred crests aloft. 1864 Bowkn 
I Logic x. 325 After one hundred millions of favourable in- 
I stances . . the hundred-million-and.first instance should be an 
exception. Mod. The hundred and one odd chances. 

(b) Phrase. The Hundred Days, the period of the restora- 
tion of Napoleon Bonaparte, after his escape from Elba, 
ending witb bis abdication on 22 June 1815. 

c. The cardinal form hundred is also used as an 
ordinal when followed by other numbers, the last 
of which alone takes the ordinal form : e.g. 'the 
hundred-and-first \ * the hnndred-and-twentieth 
'the six-hundred -and-fortieth part of a square 
mile \ 

2. Often used indefinitely or hyperbolically for 
a large number : cf. thousand. (With various 
constructions, as in 1.) 

a 1300 Cursor M. 1703 1 He has a hundret sith Dublid pis 
ilk pain. 1362 Lakcl. P. PI. A. vr. n An hundred of am- 
polles on his hat seeten. a 1450 Knt. dc la Tour (1868) 131 
i God rewardithe her in this worldely lyff, hundred sitfie 
more after the departinge oute of this world. 1513 Douglas j 
sEneis n. iv.fv.] 2 A fer gretar wondir And mair dreidfull 
to cativis be sic hundir. 1573 J. Sanford Hours Recreat. 
(1576^ 12 That one growing misorder breed not an hundred. 
1638 F. Junius Pabit.of Ancients 66 Altered into a hundred 
severall fashions and shapes. 1738 Swift Pol. Conversat. 
p. xlvi, How can she acquire those hundreds of Graces and 
Motions, and Airs? 1848 THACKEaAY Van. Fair xiii, Vou 
and Mr. Sedley made the match a hundred years ago. 1885 
Times 20 Feb. 5/1 The hundred and one forms of small 
crnft used by the Chinese to gain an honest livelihood. 

3. In the sale of various commodities, often used 
for a definite number greater than five score ; sec 
quots. : esp. Great or long hundred, usually = six 
score, or a hundred and twenty. 

1460 Househ. Ord. (1790) 102 Salt fishe for Lent ..at 204 
[sic, but ? error] to the hundred . 1533-4 Act 25 Hen. VII/, 
I c. 13 § 12 The nomber of the C. of shepe. .in some countrey 
the great C where .vj. Score is accompted for the C. 1601 
F. Tate Househ. Ord. Ed-w. // (1876) 61 Of somme manner 
offish the hundred containeth six score, and of some other 
sort, nine score. 1688 R. Holme Armoury 111. v. 260/2 Ling, 
Cod, or Haberdine, have 124 to the Hundred. 1727-41 
Ch " mbers Cycl. s.v.,Deal boards are sixscore to the hundred, 
called the long hundred. 1813 O. Rev. IX. 279 To take 
from ten to twenty thousand mackerel a-day at a price not 
exceeding ten shillings the hundred of six score, or a penny 
a.piece. 1859 Sala Tw. round Clock (1861) 16 Fresh her. 
rings are sold from the vessel by the long hundred (130). 1886 
Glasgotv Her. 13 Sept. 4/2 A mease [of herring] . . is five 
hundreds of 120 each. 



4. Elliptical uses. a. = Hundredweight. 

1542 RKcontDF.Gr. At tes (1575) 203 An hundred is notiust 
100, but is 1x2 pounde. 1743 Lond. ff Country Brew. iv. 
(ed. 2) 322 Three hundred Weight of Coals make but a 
hundred of Coaks. 1776 G. Semple Building in Water 37 
This Ram is only fouF hundred and a half. 

b. A hundred of some other weight, measure, or 
quantity. 

1538 Yatton Chnrchiv.Acc. (Som. Rec. Soc.) 152 Payd for 
ij hundryth of bords to make y« Church coftur .iiij*. viij*. 
1703 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 258 An Hundred of Lime, being 
25 Bushels, or an hundred Pecks. 1703 T. N. City C. 
Purchaser 214 Oak is worth sawing 2s. Bd. per hundred, . . 
That is the hundred Superficial Feet 1875 Bedford 
Sailor's Pocket Bk. x. (ed. 2) 367 Books of gold leaf contain 
twenty-five leaves. Gilders estimate their work by the 
number of ' hundreds ' it will take (meaning one hundred 
leaves) instead of the number of books. 

c. A hundred pounds (of money). 

1543 Becon PolecyofWarre Wks. (1560-3) 1. 139 The preste 
. . maye dispende hondreds yearely, and do nought for it. 
i$99 B. Jonson Ev. Man out of Hum. II. iii, [He] may 
dispend some seven or eight hundred a year. 1718-49 {see 
Cool a. 7]. 1771 Smollett Humph. CI. 11 June, I'll bet a 
cool hundred he swings before Christmas. 1806 Sua* 
Winter in Lond. (ed. 3) II. 150 It. .contained three bank- 
notes for one hnndred each. 1855 Cornwall 257 Laying out 
a few hundreds. 1876 T. Hardy Ethelberta (1890) 411 Faith 
and I have three hundred a year between us. 

d. A hundred years, a century. Obs. exc. dial, 
a 1656 Bp. Hall Rem. Wks. (1660) 298 Even in the second 

hundred (so antient . . this festivity is). 1883 Longm. Mag. 
Oct. 638 Since the last year of the last 'hunner '. 

6. In England (and suhseq. in Ireland) : A sub- 
division of a county or shire, having its own 
court ; also formerly applied to the court itself : cf. 
County 1 4. Chiltern Hundreds : see Chiltern. 

Most of the English counties were divided into hundreds; 
but in some counties wapentakes, and in others wards, ap- 
pear as divisions of a similar kind. Theorigin of the division 
into hundreds, which appears already in OE. times, is ex- 
ceedingly obscure, and very diverse opinions have been 
given os to its origin. ' It has been regarded as denoting 
simply a division of a hundred hides of land ; as the district 
which furnished a hundred warriors to the host ; as repre- 
senting the original settlement of the hundred warriors ; or 
as composed of a hundred hides, each of which furnished a 
single warrior ' (Stubbs Const. Hist. 1. v. § 45). ' It is certain 
that in some instances the hundred was deemed to contain 
exactly 100 hides of land ' (F. \V. Maitland). The hundred, 
OHG. (Alemannisch) huntari, huntre, was a subdivision of 
the gau in Ancient Germany ; but connexion between this 
and the English hundred is not clearly made out. 

c 1000 Laws of Edgar 1. {title) pis is seo Jeraednyss, hu 
mon pat hundred healdan sceal. Ibid. c. 3 And se man pe 
pis forsitte, and paes hundredes dom forsace . . gcsylle man 
pam hundrede xxx peninga, and set pam aefteran cyrre syxtifc 
peneja, half pam hundrede, balf pam hlaforde. c 1000 Laws 
of Ethelred 1. c i. § 2 Nime se hlaford twejen setreowe 
pejenas innan pam hundrede. ? 41143 Will. M almesa. 
Gesta Reg. 11 § 122 Centurias quas dicunt hundiez, et deci- 
mas quas tbetbingas vocant instituit [Elfredus]. 119a 
Britton 1. i. § 13 En counteez et hundrei et en Court de 
chescun fraunc tenaunt. Ibid. iii. § 7 De amercier mil 
homme en court de baroun ne en hundred. ^1325 Poem 
Times Edw. II 469 in Pol. Songs (Camden) 344 And thise 
assisours, that comen to shire and to hundred Damneth men 
for silver. 1450 J. Paston Petit, in P. Lett. No. 77 I. 107 
In the courtes of the hundred. 1465 Marc Paston Ibid. 
No. 510 II. 201 Endytyd ..by the enquest of Fourhoo 
hunder. 1480 Caxton Descr. Brit. 20 In Yorkshire ben 
xxij hondredis. 1559 in Strype Ann. Ref. (1824) 1. 11. App. 
vii. 400 There is. an every houndrethe one head counstable. 
1588 Fraunce Lawiers Log. I. xii. «. 1632 MASSiNCEa 
City Madam 1. ii, Thy sire, constable Of the hundred. 
1656 Evelyn Mem. 8 July, [Dedham] a clothing town, as 
most are in Essex, but lies in the unwholesome hundreds. 
1748 De Foe's TourGl. Brit. I. 7 (D.) From hence [Tilbury 
Fort] there is nothing for many miles together remarkable 
hut a continued level of unhealthy marshes called The Three 
Hundreds, till we come before Leigh. 1765 Blackstone 
Comm. Introd. iv. 115 As ten families of freeholders made 
up a town or tithing, so ten tithings composed a superior 
division, called a hundred, as consisting of ten times ten 
families. 1806-7 J« Beresforo Miseries Hum. Life (1826) 
11. xxx, On a visit in the Hundreds of Essex. 1874 Stubbs 
Const. Hist. I. v. 96 The union of a number of townships for 
the purpose of judicial administration, peace, and defence, 
formed what is known as the hundred or wapentake. 
1876 DtGaY Real Prop. i. 3 It is impossible to trace the 
exact links of connexion between the hundreds of warriors 
who constituted the sub-divisions of the Teutonic army and 
I the territorial hundred of later times ; there can however be 
I no question that the two are connected. 1886 Act 49 <J- 50 
[ Vict. c. 38 Whereas by law the inhabitants of the hundred 
, or other area in which property is damaged by persons 
l riotously and tumultuonsly assembled together are liable in 
certain cases to pay compensation for such damage, and it 
is expedient to make other provision letc] .. § 5 .. the 
1 amount required to meet the said payments shall he raised 
I as part of the police rate. 1888 Act 51 & 52 Vict. c. 41 § 3 
I There shall be transferred to the council of each county. . 
The making, assessing, and levying of county, police, 
hundred, and all rates. Ibid. § 100 The expression 'dm- 
! sion of a county', in.. this Act. .includes any hundred, 
1 lathe, wapentake, or other like division. 

b. A division of a county in the British American 
colonies or provinces of Virginia, Maryland, Dela- 
ware, and Pennsylvania, which still exists in the 
state of Delaware. 

1621 Ordin. Virginia 24 July in Stith Hist. Virginia App. 
iv. 33 The other council . .shall consist for the present, of the 
1 said council of state, and of two burgesses out of every town, 
i hundred, or other particular plantation. 1637-8 in A rchives 
of Maryland III. 59 Whereas the west side of St. Georges 
I river is now . .thought fit to be erected into a hundred by the 
I name of St. Georges hundred. 1683 Col. Rec. Pennsylv. I. 
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21 Power to Divide the said Countrey and Islands, into 
Townee, Hundreds and Counties. 1888 Bryce Amer. 
Commit}. 11. xlviii. 224 note, In Mary lan & hundreds, which 
still exist in Delaware, were for a long time the chief ad- 
ministrative divisions. 1896 P. A. Bruce Econ. Hist. Vir- 
ginia I. 210 At certain intervals .. houses were put up, the 
occupants of which formed a guard . . for the population of 
the Hundreds. 

fc. Proverb. Obs. 

1546 J. Heywood Prov. (18671 76 What ye wan in the 
hundred ye lost in the sheere. 1625 Bacon Ess., Empire 
(Arb.) 307 Taxes, and Imposts vpon them [merchants] doe 
seldome good to the Kings Reuenew; For that that he winnes 
in the Hundred, he leeseth iu the Shire. 168a Bunyan Holy 
War{W. T. S.) 297 They are Mr. Penny Wise-pound-foolish, 
and Mr. Get-i' th' Hundred-and-Iose-i-the-Shire. 

f G. A game at cards. Obs. (Cf. Cent 2.) 

1636 Davenaut Wits 1. ii, Their glad sons are left seven 
for their chance, At hazard, hundred, nnd all made at sent. 
165a Urquhart Jewel Wks. (1834) 277 As we do of card 
kings in playing at the hundred. 

7. Hundreds and thousands', a name for very 
small comfits. 

c 1830 [Remembered in use]. 1894 G. Ecerton Key- 
notes 137 Little cakes with hundreds and thousands on top. 

8. Comb. a. In sense 1 (or 2). (a) attrib., as 
hundred-work, sawyers' work paid for by the 
hundred (square feet) ; {b) in adj. relation with a 
noun in the plural, as hundred- eyes, name for 
the plant Periwinkle ( Vincd) ; hundred-legs, a 
centipede; also with a noun in the singular, 
forming adjectival compounds, in sense Having, 
containing, measuring, etc. a hundred (of what is 
denoted by the second element), as hundred-foot, 
franc, -leaf, -mesh, -mile, -petal, -pound (e.g. a 
hundred-franc piece, a hundred-pound note) ; so 
hundred-pounder, a cannon firing shot weighing 
a hundred pounds each (see Pounder) ; (c) para- 
synthetic, as hitndrcd-eiticd, -footed, -gated, -handed, 
-headed, -hued, -leaved, -throated, etc., adjs, 

1855 Kingsley Heroes, Theseus n. 237 Minos, the King of 
*hundred-citied Crete. 1882 Rep. to Ho. Repr. Prec. Met. 
U. S. 264 A *ioofoot shaft. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 
111. xv. 142 The Scolopendra or *hundred footed insect. 174a 
Young Nt. Th. ix. 022 Thy *hundred-gated Capitals. 1876 
Geo. Eliot Dan. Der. IU.xxxviii. 131 The hundred-gated 
Thebes. 1805 W. Taylor in Ann. Rev. III. 266 The 
'•hundred-handed Briareus. 1591 Percivall Sp. Diet., 
Cien cabecas, *hundred headed thistle. 1601 Holland 
Pliny II. 83 To bring forth these *hundred-leafe Roses. 
181 1 A. T. Thomson Loud. Disp. (1818) 345 The petals of 
the *Hundred-leaved Rose. 1808 Bentham Sc. Reform 50 
A bone breaking *hundred mile road. 1692 Lond. Gaz. 
No. 2831/4 Lost.. an *Hundred Pound Bag. 1684 J. Peter 
Siege Vienna 109 Mortar-piece, a "hundred pounder. 1842 
Tennyson Vis. 0/ Sin 27 As 'twere a *hundred-throated 
nightingale. 1703 T. N. City <fr C. Purchaser 239 Some 
Sawyers claim it as a Custom, to haye half Breaking-work, 
and the other half *Hundred-work. 

b. In sense 5. Hundred-court, in Eng. Hist. 
the court having civil and criminal jurisdiction 
within a territorial hundred ; f hundred-man, OE, 
hnndredes-man, the constable or officer of the 
hundred, = Hundreder i ; fhundred-mote, the 
assembly of the hundred, the hundred-court ; 
f hundred-penny, a tax or payment anciently 
levied in a hundred, 

1671 F. Phillips Reg. Kecess. 508 Unless he could not in 
the Century, or *Hundred-Court obtain any Remedy. 1789 
W. Hutton {title) History of the Hundred Court. 1874 
Stxjbbs Const. Hist. I. v. 104 The hundred court was 
entitled to declare folk right in every suit, a 1000 Laws of 
Edgar 1. c. 2 Gyf neod on handa stande, cySe hit man 
bam *hundredes-men, and be sySSan bam teo5ing«mannuni. 
Ibid. c. fButon he bjehhe baes hundredes mannfes] gewit- 
nyssa, odSe pass teoSingmannes. 1235-52 Rentalia Glaston. 
(Som. Rec. Soc.) 210 Et namiat cum hundredmanno in hun- 
dredo. 1874 Stubbs Const. Hist. 1. v. 102 On analogy.. we 
may fairly maintain that the original hundred-man or hun- 
dredes-ealdor was an elected officer, and the convener and 
constituting functionary of the court which he held. 1839 
Keightley Hist. Eng. 1. 77 The Hundred also had its Court, 
named the *Hundred or Folc-Mote. 1874 Green Short 
Hist. iii. § 3. 125 The Charter was. .sworn to at every hun* 
dred-mote. 1189-95 C/tarter in Wetherhal Register {1897) 
30 Et omnes terrae ad earn pertinentes . . sint quiete . . ae 
*hundredpeni et de thethingepeni et de legerwite. 1293 
Rolls Parlt. 1. 115/1 Liberi et quicti ab omni Scotto. .et de 
Hidagio..Hundredespeny, Borchafpeny, Thethyngpeny. 

Hundred (as ordinal) : see Hundredth, 
f Hundredaghte. Obs. rare. In^ondreda^te. 
[app. an analogical formation after pritta$tc, zixti- 
a)tc, for OE. pritigode, sixtigodc.] Hundredth; 
hundredfold. 

1340 Ayenb. 234 J>o bet byeb ine spoushod. .habbeb bet 
britta5te frut. yo bet byep in wodewe-hod habbeb bet 
zixtia5te frut. po bet lokeb maydenhod habbep pet 
hondredajte frut. .. pet zed bet vil into be guode londe 
fructefide of one half to be britta^te, of oper half to 
xixtia^te and of be bridde half to be hondreda^te. 

Hundredal (hy-ndredal), a. [f. Hundred 5 

+ -al.] Of or pertaining to a territorial hundred. 

1862 Collect. Archzol. I. 12 Single manors having a 
hundredal franchise were often called hundreds. 1875 
Stubbs Const. Hist. 111. xxi. 564 The ancient towns in 
demesne of the Crown . .possessed a hundredal jurisdiction. 
1897 Maitlano Domesday $ Beyond 93 The relation of the 
manorial to the hundredal Courts is curious. 

Hundredary (himdrcdari). [ad. med.L. hun- 
dreddrius: see next and -ary.] ^Hundreder 1. 
Vol. V. 



1700 Sir H. Chauncy Hertfords. (1826) 1. 15 The Chief 
of them [ Freemen 1 were Sheriffs, Hundredaries, and other 
Judges and Ministerial Officers in their several Counties. 
1818 H allam Mid. Ages (1872 * I. ii. 11. § 5. 238 Next in order 
was the Centenarius or Hundredary, whose name expresses 
the extent of his jurisdiction. 1850 Eraser's Mag. XLI. 
343 Every county had still its shire-mote, every hundred 
Its hundredary, every ty thing and parish its wardens. 

Huildreder, -Or (harndredai, -pi). Also 5-6 
hundrythar, hundred our, hunderder. [f. 
H UNDRED 5 + -er 2 : in med.L. hundredarius. Cf. 
centenarius, centener, Centenier.] 

1. The bailiff or chief officer of a hundred ; the 
hundred-man. 

1 1285 Act 13 Edw. /, c. 38 Quia etiam vicecomites hun- 
dredarii et ballivi liber tatum consueverunt gravare suhditos 
suos. 1315 Rolls Parlt. 1. 343/2 Qe les ^ Executions 
de Brefs qe vendront as Viscontes soient faites par les 
Hundreders, conuz & jurez en plein Conte.] 1455 Paston 
Lett. No. 239 1. 330 The Kyng [Hen. VI.] beyng then in 
the place of Edmond Westley, hunderdere of the seyd toun 
of Seynt Albones. 1591 Lambardf. A rcheion (1635) 38 That 
Sheriffes, Coroners, Hundreders, Burgesses, Serjeants, and 
Beadles, have their Courts within every their particular 
limits. 1607 Cowel Interpr. (1672), Hundreder,. .signifies 
also him that hath the Jurisdiction of a Hundred, and 
holdeth the hundred Court . . and sometimes it is used for 
the Bayliff of an Hundred. 1761 Hume Hist. Eng. I. ii. 
50 Twelve freeholders were chosen J who, having sworn, to- 
gether with the hundreder, or presiding magistrate of that 
division, to administer impartial justice, proceeded to the 
examination of that cause. 1874 Act 37 38 Vict. c. 45 
§ 38^ Nothing in this Act shall take away.. any right or 

Krivilege of the hundredor or hereditary sheriff of the 
undred of Cashio. 

2. An inhabitant of a hundred, especially one 
liable to be impanelled on a jury. 

1501 Pluntpton Corr. (Camden) 159 All these that is at 
the end of the names ar Hundrythars. 1543-4 Act 35 
Hen. VIII, c. 6 § 3 The shire ffe .. shall retume in euery 
suche panell..six sufficient hundredours at the least. 1628 
Coke OnLitt. 157 a, In a plea personall, if two hundredors 
appear, it sufficeth. 1647 N. Bacon Disc Govt. Eng. 1. 
xxv. (1739) 42 In raising of Forces one hundred were 
selected ex singulis Pagis, which first were called Centen- 
narii,or Hundreders, from their number. 1768 Blackstone 
Comm. III. ix. 161 To oblige the hundredors to make hue 
and cry after the felon. 1818-48 Hallam Mid. Ages (1872) 
II. viii. 406 note, The trial by a jury.. replaced that by the 
body of hundredors. 1897 Maitland Domesday <y Beyond 
288 In order that all the hundredors may have an interest in 
the pursuit of thieves, it is otherwise decreed. Half shall go 
to the hundred. 

f 3. A centurion. Obs. 

c 1550 Cheke Matt. viii. 8 As Jesus cam into Capernaum, 
yeer cam an hunderder vnto him and sued vnto him. 

Hundredfold (h2rndr£df<?«ld), a., adv., and 
sb. Forms: see Hundred; also 2-4 -fald, 3 
-feald, 3-4 -feld(e, 4 -foold, -uald, 4-6 -folde. 
[f. Hundred + -fold, Cf. ON. hundraS-falda, 
MHG. hundertvalt, Ger. hundertfalt, -faltig. OE. 
bad hundfeald.] 

A. adj. A hundred times as much or as many. 

c 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 203 He shal fon ber-to-yenes hun- 
dredfeld mede. ciaoo Ormin 19903 He wolldc. .Hiss mede 
^eldenn hunndreddfald Forr hise gode dedess. 1552 Huloet, 
Hundretb folde, centuplex. 

B. adv. A hundred times (in amount). 

a 1200 Moral Ode 54 He hit seal finden eft ber and hundred 
fald mare. Ibid. 247 per is fur bet is undret fald hattre 
bene bo ure. 

b. Now always a {an) hundredfold. 

£1320 Cast. Love 1189 He that alle thyng may welde, 
Dowbled his peyne an hondied felde. 1340 Ayenb. 191 
pet god wolde yelde an bondreduald al bet me yeaue. c 1400 
Maundev. (Roxb.) xxiv. 112 Mare acceptable .. ban if he 
gafe him a hundretb falde so mykill. 1797 Godwin En- 
quirer 1. ix. 82 It diminishes them a hundred fold. 1840 
Macaxjlav Ess., Ranke (1854) II. 135 Armies which out- 
numbered them a hundredfold. 

C. sb. 1. A hundred times the amount or 
number. 

£1175 Lamb. Horn. 137 Eower weldede seal eft beon 
imeten eower mede, and bi hunderfalde mare, a 1300 
Cursor M. 17055 (Cott.) But o ioi an hundrct fald, he 
dublid be bi sang. 1382 WyclifGVh. xxvi. 12 Isaac.. sowide 
in that loond, and he fonde that 3eer the hundryd foold. 
1393 Langl. P. PI. C. xiii. 158 He sbal haue an hundred- 
folde of heuene-ryche blisse. 1526 Tindale Matt. xiii. 8 
Some an hundred fold, some fifty fold, some thyrty folde. 
1655 Milton Sonn., Massacre Piedmont, That from these 
may grow A hundredfold, who.. Early may fly the Baby- 
lonian woe. 1747 Chf.sterf. Lit. to Prior 6 May, Seed .. 
which indeed produced one hundred fold. 

2. A local name for Lady's Bedstraw, Galium 
ventm, from its numerous crowded blossoms. 

1853 G. Johnston Nat. Hist. E. Bord. I. 100 As the 
flowers are exceedingly numerous and clustered, our common 
people call the plant A Hnndredfald. 

Hundredth (fotrndredb), a. and sb. (Also 4-6 
hundreth, 4 hurfdret, -re, -ride, 5 hondred, 
7 hundred), [f. Hundred + -th. Of late for- 
mation : OE. had no ordinal from hund or hundred ; 
ME, sometimes used forms identical with the car- 
dinal, as is still done dialectally.] The ordinal 
numeral belonging to the cardinal Hundred. 

A. adj. 1. Coming labt in order of a hundred 
successive individuals. 

1483 Cath. Angl. 102/1 Hundreth, centum, centenus.. 
cente\s\imus. 1570 Levins flfanip. 88/44 V* Hundreth, 
centesimus. 1630 Drayton Noah's Flood (R.), On the six 
hundredth year of ihat just man, The second month, the 



seventeenth day began That horrid deluge. 1631 R. 
Hvfif.LD Doctr. Sabb. 14 The one hundred generation. 
1841 W. Spalding Italy $ It. 1st. I. 103 Extending to the 
hundredth milestone. 

2. Hundredth part : one of a hundred equal 
parts into which a whole is or may be divided. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 23140 J>e hundret [Go'tl. hundreth, F. 
hundre, Tr. hundride] part i mai noght mele. 1413 Pilgr. 
Sowle (Caxton) v. i. (1859) 71, I sawe therof not the hondied 
part. rti6oo Hookkr (J.), We shall not need to use the 
hundredth part of that time. 1665 Hooke Microgr. 213 
Not above a four or five hundredth part of a well grown 
Mite. 1790 Burke Fr. Rev. Wks. V. m [Hel has not 
power left. . hy the hundredth part sufficient to hold together 
this collection of republicks. 1833 N. Arnott Physics 1. 39 
Compressed, .so as to have bulk about a hundredth part less. 
B. sb. A hundredth part. 

1774 C. J. Phipps Voy. N. Pole 124 Divided, .hy a Vernier 
division into hundredths of an inch. 1800 Young in Phil. 
Trans. XC1. 40 We will therefore call this distance 12 
hundredths. 1861 Mill Utilit. ii. 26 Ninety-nine hundredths 
of all our actions are done from other motives. 

Hundredweight (hundred w^t). [f. Hun- 
dred + Weight. The plural is unchanged after 
a numeral or an adj. expressing plurality, as many.'] 
An avoirdupois weight equal to 1 1 2 pounds ; prob. 
originally to a hundred pounds, whence the name. 
Abbreviated cwt. (formerly C). 

Locally it has varied from 100 to 120 lb. ; 'in the United 
States a hundredweight is now commonly understood as 
100 pounds' (Cent. Diet.). 

[154a see Hundred 4 a.] 1577 Harrison England 111. i. 
(1877) 11. 4 Such [horses] as are kept also for burden, will 
cane foure hundred weight commonlie. 1672 Petty Pol. 
Anat. (1691) 53 The said quantity of Milk will make C. 
of Raw-Milk-Cheese, and 1 C. of Whey- Butter. 1700 T. 
BaowN tr. Fresny's Amusem. Ser. $ Com. 65 (She] could 
as soon fly with a Hundred Weight of Lead at her Heels. 
1858 Greener Gunnery 303 An anchor-shank weighing some 
hundredweights. 1862 Ansteo Channel I si. iv. App. A 
(ed. 2) 564 The Jersey local hundred weight consists of 104 
Jersey pounds, and the Guernsey hundred weight of 100 
Guernsey pounds. i8g5 Times 6 War. 10/6 The hundred- 
weight of certain kinds of cheese was 112 lb. and of others 
120 lb. 

attrib. 1883 P. S. Robinson Saints Sinners 253 Hun- 
dredweight blocks of silver bullion. 

t Hune. Naut. Obs. Also 7 Sc. huin. [In 
Layamon, app. a. ON. hiin-n knob at the mast- 
head ; in later use prob. a- F. hune (from Norse) 
in same sense. Cf. Hound sb. 2 ] *=Hound sb.* 1. 

£-1205 Lav. 28978 Seil heo drojen to hune. a 1605 Mont- 
gomery Misc. Poems xlviii. 93 Vp uent our saillis, tauntit 
to the huins. 1764 Veicht in Phil. Trans. LIV. 286 The 
main-top-mast had great pieces carried from it, from the 
hunes down to the cap, at the head of the main-mast. 

Hune, var. of Hone sb. 2 Obs., delay. Hun- 
frame, var. Unframe Obs., evil, disadvantage. 
Hunfysh, obs. f. Houndfish. 

Hung (hvq),ppl. a. [pa. pple. of Hang v.] 

1. Suspended, attached so as to hang down, etc. ; 
see the vb. Often with qualification, as well, ill. 

1663 F. Hawkins Youth's Beliav. 97 Annulet, a thing hung 
about the neck. 1678 Quack's Acad. 6 A Tongue well hung. 
1 771 Smollett Hum ph. Ct. 26 June, The carriage is. .well 
hung. 1894 Athenaeum 22 Sept. 393/2 In all hung window 
sashes means should be adopted to permit both the sashes 
being removed. 

b. Of meat : Suspended in the air to be cured 
by drying, or (in the case of game) to become 
« high '. 

1655 Moufet & Bennet Health's Improv. (1746) 349 
Country-labourers, accustomed to feed usually upon hung 
Beef. 177a Nugent tr. Hist. Fr. Gerund 1. 106 Old ewe- 
mutton, hung-meat, and household bread. 1833 Marryat 
P. Simple xxiii, A piece of hung beef, and six loaves. 1863 
Morn. Star 1 Tan. 5, I have heard Dr. Hill's evidence as 
to hung game being unwholesome and unfit for food. 

2. Furnished or decorated with hanging things. 
1648 Gage West Ind. 16 All ber masts and tacklings hung 

with paper Lanthornes. 1791 Trans. Soc. Arts IX. 33 
They [peas] grew rapidly and were very well hung. 1849 
Macaulav Hist. Eng. iii. I. 385 At the larger houses of 
entertainment were to he found beds hung with silk, 
fb. Having pendent organs. Obs. 
1641 Best Farm. Bks. (Surtees) z Hunge tuppes are such 
as have both the stones in the codde. c 1645 Howell Lett. 
I (1650) 1. 32 They cut off his genitories, (and they say he was 
hung like an ass). 1685 Lond. Gaz. No. 1998/4 A large 
I Hound Bitch.. pretty well hung, all white. 1785 GaosE 
Diet. Vulg. T., Well-hung. 
Hung (hx>rj) , pa. t. and pple. of Hang v. 
tHirngar. Obs. [a. Ger. Ungar, med.L. 
JIungarus Hungarian.] 

1. A Hungarian. 

1606 G. W[oodcockf] tr. Hist. Ivstine Iivja, A while 
after, himself was ouercome by the said Hungars. 

2. A gold coin of Hungary. Also //ungar- dollar. 
1650 FuLLEa Pisgah iv. ii. 29 Hungar-dollars, which are 

refined to the standard of Hungarian gold. 1684 T. Smith 
AccCity Prusa in Phil. Trans. XIV. 442 Zecchines and 
Hungars for Gold, and Spanish Dollars and Zalotts for 
Silver, .pass current among them. 1756 Rolt Diet. Trade, 
II ungar, or Hongre, a gold coin struck in Hungary; and 
also a money of accompt, worth about a crown sterling. 

Hungarian. (h2>rjge>rian), a. nnd sb. [f. med.L. 
//ungar ia Hungary.] A. adj. 

1. Of, belonging to, or native of Hungary. Ap- 
plied to things orig. made or reared in Hungary, as 
//ungarian horse, H. leather ; Hungarian balsam, 
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the resinous product of the Carpathian pine, Pinus 
Jifugho or Pumilio ; Hungarian bowls, a kind of 
amalgamating machine, orig. used in the gold 
mines of Schemnitz ; Hungarian machine ; a hy- 
draulic machine on the principle of Hero's foun- 
tain : seequot.; Hungarian water, Hungary water. 

1600 J, Poav tr. Leo's Africa 11. 48 The Hungarian coine 
is round. 1632 Lithgow Trav. ix. 41s The Hungarian 
miles are the longest upon earth, a 1688 Villiers (Dk. 
Buckhm.> Ep. to Julian Wks. 1705 II. 92 Such Carbuncles 
. . As no Hungarian Water can Redress. 1829 Nat. Philos. , 
Hydraulics 11. 17 (U. K. S.) The Hungarian machine, so 
called from its having been employed in draining a mine at 
Chemnitz, in Hungary, produces its action by the conden- 
sation of a confined portion of air produced by the descent 
of a high Column of water contained in a pipe. 188a Garden 
13 May 322/1 Hungarian Lilac will shortly be in bloom. 

f 2. Thievish, marauding ; needy, beggarly (with 
play on hungry : cf. B. 2 ; see Nares). Obs. slang. 

1598 Shaks. Merry W. t. iii. 93 O base hungarian wight : 
wilt y u the spigot wield? x6o8 Merry Devil Edmonton 
(16 1 7) Divb, Come yee Hungarian pilchers, we are once 
more come under the zona torrida of tbe forest. 

B. sb. 

1. A native or inhabitant of Hungary, a Magyar ; 
a Hungarian horse ; the language of Hungary, 

1553 ktitle) A dialoge of comfort against tribulacion, made 
by Syr Thomas More Knyght, and set foorth by the name 
of an Hungarien. 1615 in Devon Iss. Excheq. J as. I (1836) 
318 One other gray gelding, instead of one of the Hunga- 
rians given to the Queen. 1668 Wilkins Real Char. 1. i. 
§ 3. 4 The Hungarian [language], used in the greatest part 
of that Kingdom. 1841 W. Spalding Italy <j- //. I si. II. 83 
Fresh invasions of the Saracens, to whom were now added 
the Hungarians from tbe north. 

f 2. (With play on hunger.) A hungry person, 
a great eater : cf. A. 2. Obs. slang. 

1600-ia Rowlands Four Knaves (Percy Soc.) no A 
monstrous eater. .Invited . . unto a gentleman, Who long'd 
to see the same hungarian, And note his feeding. 1608 
Merry Devil Edmonton (1617) C ij, Away, I .. must tend 
the Hungarions. 163a D. Lupton London iii. ia The 
middle He [of St. Paul's] is much frequented at noone with 
a Company of Hungarians, not walking so much for Recrea- 
tion, as neede. 

t Htmgaric (htfrjgseTik), a. Obs. [ad. med.L. 
ffungaric-us: cf. Hungary.] = Hungarian a. 1. 
Hungaric fever : an old name for typhus fever. 

1661 Lovell Hist. Anim. ff Min. 327 Hungarick feaver, 
which is. .malignant and contagious. 1694 Salmon Bates' 
Disp. (1 713) 473/2 It is good against a Hungarick Fever, 
which is a kind of sweating Sickness. 

t Hlingarish, a. Obs. rare. [f. next + -ish.] 
= Hungarian. 

1606 G. \V[oodcocke] tr. Hist. Tvsline LI ij a, By his wife 
of the Hungarish race hee had one sonne. 

Hungary (htrrjgari). [ad. med.L. Hungaria 
(F. Hongrie), f. Hungar i, Ungari, Ungri y Ugri 
(cf. Ugrian), med.Gr. Ovyypai, Ger. (fngar-n, 
names applied to the Hungarians, who call them- 
selves Magyars.] The name of a country and 
kingdom of central Europe, now forming, with 
several dependent provinces, the eastern or trans- 
Leithandivisionofthe Anstro-Hungarian monarchy. 
Used attrib. as in Hungary water \ see quots. 

1698 Vanbrugh Prov. wffe v. vi, Your bottle of Hungary 
water to your lady. 1^06 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Queen 0/ 
Hungry Water, a Spirit of Wine fill'd with the more es- 
sential part of Rosemary -flowers. 1737-41 Chambers CjW., 
Hungary Water,.. a distilled water, denominated from a 
queen of Hungary, for whose use it was first prepared;., 
made of rosemary flowers infused in rectified spirit of wine, 
and thus distilled. 1813 Sporting Mag. XL1I. 129 Hungary 
waters . . were brought to recover the gentleman. 

Hungary, obs. form of Hungry. 

Hunger (hzvrjgai), sb. Forms: 1 hungor, 
1-5 hungur, 1- hunger; (also 3 hounguer, 
(Orm.) hunngerr, 3-5 unger, 4 hungire, -yr, 
honggir, houngur, 4-5 hongur, -yr(e, 4-6 
hungre, -ir, honger, hounger, 5- hongre, -ir). 
[OE. hungor, -ur « OS. hungar, MDu. hong/ier 
(D11. honger), OHG. hungar, (MHG., Ger. hun- 
ger), ON. hungr, (Sw., Da. hunger) :-OTeut. 
*huygru-s ; cf. Golh. huggrjan to hunger : the 
actual Goth. sb. was htlhiiis, corresp. to an OTeut. 
*hutjhru-s ; these imply pre-Tentonic *kuykru-, 
*ktjkrii-. Cf. Lith. kanka torment, ketikti to 
ache, Gr. (gloss) k^mi = iruv§ : see Kluge, and 
Zupitza German. Gullurale.'] 

1. The uneasy or painful sensation caused hy 
want of food ; craving appetite. Also, the ex- 
hausted condition caused by want of food. 

r8*5 Vesp. Psalter Iviii. 15 [lix. 14] Hungur Srowiao*. 

900 Cvnewulf Crist 1660 in Exeter Bk., Nis baer hungor 
ne burst slaep ne swar lexer, c 1050 Suppl. AZlfric's Gloss. 
in Wr.-Wfllcker 172/3 Fames, net popina, hunger. 1154 
O. E. Citron, an. 1137 f 3 Wrecce men sturuen of hungaer. 
a iaoo Moral Ode 231 On helle is vnfer & berst. c iaoo 
S. Eng. Leg. 1. 2/54 For strong hounguer be cri< loude. 
c I37S Sc. Leg. Saints, Peirus 88 Till ner for bungyre be 
gaste he 3alde. a 1400-30 Alexander 4608 3e bot fede 30W 
with frute at flays no3t 3oure hongir. i$a6 Pilgr. Per/. 
(W. de W. 1531) 8 What nedeth meet there where shall be 
no hunger? 1568 GaAFTOH Chron. II. 35 After that he 
would never eate nor drinke, but pyned away for hunger 
and sorow. 1613 PuacHAS Pilgrimage (1614) 836 Yery 
patient of labour and hunger, feasting if they have where- 



with .. and fasting other- whiles. 1791 Mas. Radcliffe 
Rom. Forest ii, A repast which hunger and fatigue made 
delicious. 1858 Lytton What will he do 1. iii, 1 have the 
hunger of a wolf. 

"b. personified or represented as an agent. 
c 1000 Andreas 3089 (Gr.) Hungreson wenum blates beod- 
gaestes. 136a Langl. P. PL A. vn. 288 Fedde hunger 
3eorne With good Ale. 1393 Ibid. C. ix. 177 Honger have 
mercy of hem, and lete me geve hem benes. 1613 Purchas 
Pilgrimage (1614) 862 Some perishing in the devouring jawes 
of the Ocean, and others in their selfe-devouring Mawes of 
Hunger. 1774 Golosm. Nat. Hist. (1776) II. 125 Hunger 
is a much more powerful enemy to man than watchfulness, 
and kills him much sooner. 1894 H. Drummond A scent 
Man 2 si The parent of all industries is Hunger. 

C. Proverbs. 

1546 J. Hevwood Prov. (1867) 39 Some saie, and I feele, 
hunger percetb stone wall. 1555 Eden Decades 62 marg., 
Hunger is the best sauce. 1607 Shaks. Cor. 1. i. 210. 1608 
Topsell Serpents (1658) 780 Hunger breaketh stone- walls, 
and hard need makes the old wife trot. 1634 Sia T. Herbert 
Trav. 12 Had they not so good a sauce as hunger. 1719 
Da Foa Crusoe 11. ii, Hunger knows no friend. 

2. Want or scarcity of food in a country, etc. ; 
dearth ; famine. Obs. or arch. 

c 1000 jElfric Gen. xli. 30 Hunger fondeb ealle eorban. 
1 1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. xxiv. 7 Mann-cwealmas beoS and 
hungras . . and eorban styrunga. a 1046 O. E. Chron. (MS. 
C) an. 976 On bys jeare waes se miccla hungor on Angel 
cynne. c 1250 Gen. * Ex. 2150 Ghe Ser him two childer 
bar, Or men wurS of dat hunger war. 1387 Trevisa Higdeu 
(Rolls) II. 441 In his dayes fil a greet honger in be lond of 
I srael. 1480 C axton Chron. Eng. cii. (1482) 83 The englyssh 
peple that were escaped the grete honger and mortalyte. 
1559 Homilies 1. Swearing 11. (1859) 78 God .. sent an uni- 
versal hunger upon the whole country. 1600 Holland Livy 
tv. 147 These calamities began with hunger. 1847 W. E. 
Forster in T. W. Reid Life (1888) I. vi. 196 When we 
entered a village [in Irelandl our first question was, 1 How 
many deaths?' 'The hunger has been there', was every- 
where the cry. 

3. trans/, and Jig. Strong desire or craving. 

1548 Hall Chron., Rich. Ill 45 b, That cursed hungre 
of golde and execrable thirst of lucre. 1656-9 B. HARais 
ParivaVs Iron Age 4 The insatiable hunger of mony hath 
vayled . . their understanding, i860 Geo. Eliot Milton Ft. 
t. v, This need of love— this hunger of the heart. 1880 
Tennvson Battle Bmnanburh xv, Earls that were lured 
by the Hunger of glory. 1889 Ruskin Przterita 111. 43 A | 
fit took me of hunger for city life again. 1897 Daily News 
24 Sept. 8/3 This so-called * land hunger ' might prevail in 
parts of Ireland where tbe possession of a small piece of 
land was absolutely necessary. 

% erroneously for hungri, Hdngrt. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 5094 (Cott.) Fine yeir o pis hunger tide 
[other MSS. bungre, -ry, -eryl. c 1300 Ibid. 20121 (Edin.) 
Nakid and hunger [other MSS. hungry, hongry] sco clad 
and fed. ^1485 Digby Myst. (1882) in. 1934 pe hungor and 
be thorsty. 

4. alt rib. and Comb. a. Of, belonging to, con- 
nected with, or characteristic of hunger, as hunger- 
den, -pain, "pinch, -wolf, -world. b. instru- 
mental, as hunger-beaten, -driven, -greedy, -mad, 
-pinched, -pressed, -stricken, -slung, -wont adjs. ; 
hunger-pine vh. C. objective, as hunger-giving. 
d. parasynthetic, as hunger-gutted, -paunched adjs. 

1606 J. Ravnolds Dolameys Prim. (1880) 87 Because, 
that I was *hunger-beaten, I chaw'd a bit. 1843 Carlvle 
Past ff Pr. hi. ii, The Atheist world, from its utmost sum- 
mits of Heaven and Westminster Hall., down to the lowest 
cellars and neglected *hunger-dens of it, is very wretched. 
a 16 18 S ylve STEa Hymn St. Lewis the King 489 In rags, 
and *hunger-driven. 1895 Westm. Gaz. 11 Feb. 5/2 The 
fearlessness of the hunger-driven birds. 1607 Topsell ' 
Four-f. Beasts (i6s8) 373 Satisfying his *hunger-greedy | 
appetite. 1647 R. Stapylton Juvenal 67 Art thou with 
th' injury of a meale so looke? So * hunger-gutted ? 1805 
CAav Dante, Inferno I. 44 With his head held aloft and 

* hunger-mad. i8ao Keats Isabella lix, Seldom felt she 
any *hunger-pain. 1598 Rowlanos Betraying Christ n 
Like *hunger-paunched wolues prone to deuour The 
lambe. 1855 Browning Fra Lippo 127 Admonition from 
the *hunger-pinch. 1639 Fuller Holy War 1. viii. (1647) 
ii Being well *hunger-pincht .. [he] ran away from the 
rest of the Christians. 1610 Chester* s Tri., Envie 28 A 
rich man *hunger-pin'd with want, a 1756 Collins Ode 
Pop. Superst. Highl. 164 *Hunger-prest Along th* Atlantick 
rock undreading climb. 1614 T. Aoams Fatal Banquet i. 
Wks. 1861 I. i6r Hath any gentleman the *hunger-worm 
of covetousness? 1838 Dickens O. Twist xxiii, Many 
*hunger-worn outcasts close their eyes in our bare streets. 

e. Special combs. : f hunger-bane, death, by 
hunger, starvation; so f hungor-baned adj., 
starved; + hunger-bedrip, a kind of Bedrip or 
harvest service at which the lord gave the tenants 
food; hunger-belt, a belt worn round the abdomen, 
and continually tightened to alleviate the pangs of 
hunger; + hunger-bond, necessity arising from 
famine ; hunger-flower, a species of "Whitlow- 
grass, f)raba incana, so called because it grows in 

* hungry' soils {Cent. Diet.) ; hunger-grass, the 
grass Alopecurus agresiis : see hunger-weed ; 
hunger-house, a place in which cattle are kept 
for some time before being slaughtered ; a pining- 
house ; hunger-rot, f (a) a disease in cattle re- 
sulting from scanty feeding ; (b) a miserly wretch 
{dial.) ; hunger-trace, a flaw in the feathers of a 
hawk caused by improper or scanty feeding while 
the feathers are growing ; hunger-weed, a name 
for Ranunculus arvensis and Alopecurus agrestis, 
corn-field weeds, found especially on clayey soil. 



1617 Markham Caval. 1. 3 Nor. .that they.. for lacke of 
strength die with *hunger-bane. 1549 Covesoale, etc. 
Erasm. Par. 1 Cor. ia We beyng there were *hunger- 
baned and famyshed. c i$oo Custnmals Battle- Abbey 
(Camden) S4 Ad quartam precariam, quod vocatur *Hunger- 
bedrip. 1846 Stokes Discov. Australia II. xii. 39s Mr. 
Pasco.. had obtained from them a *hunger belt, composed 
of wallaby furs. 1865 Daily Tel. 21 Dec. 7/1 'Tis a device 
of savages to cheat an empty stomach, and is called ' the 
hunger belt*. 0250 Gen. <$■ Ex. 763 Deden for he, for 
*hunger bond, fejer ut into egipte lond. 1839 G. Taylor 
Mem. Snr tees in Sur tees' Durham IV. 69 He went instantly 
to the *hunger-house, and set it at liberty. 1893 Whitby 
Gaz. 3 Nov. 3/6 In two instances the pining-lairs or hunger- 
houses are within the shops or open directly into them. 
1523 Fitzheab. Husb. § 54 Also *hunger rotte is the worst 
rotte that can be . . and . . cometb for lacke of meate, and 
so for hunger they eate suche as they can fynde. 1577 
B. Googe Hercsbach's Husb. in. (1586) 140 Against the 
Winter rotte, or hunger rotte, you must provide to feede 
tbem at home in Cratches. 1828 Craven Dial., Hunger- 
rot, a penurious, griping wretch. i8a8 Si a J. S. Seb*ight 
Observ. Hawking 7 Young hawks should be plentifully fed, 
for if they are left one day without food, the * hunger- 
traces will appear. 1852 R. F. Burton Falconry Valley 
Indus iv. 42 note, The plumage will bear. .* hunger-traces 
a flaw on the shaft and web of every feather in the body, 
especially the wings and tail, often occasioning them to 
break oft at the place injured. 1793 Martyn Flora Rust. 
II. 56 It [Corn Crowfoot] has tbe name of *Hungerweed. 
1894 Times 21 May 12/1 That most pestilent of weeds, the 
slender foxtail, blackbent, or hungerweed, alopecurus 
agrestis, is already in ear and flower in corn-fields. 

Hunger (hPTjgai), v. Forms: 1 hyngrau, 
hingrian,(h.yncgrian), 3-5hungre-n (4hongre-, 
hengren, 5 huugyr, 6 houugir, -re, hungre), 4- 
hunger. [OE. hyngran (later hingrian) = OS. gi- 
hungrjan, Goth, huggrjan, f. hungr-, Hunger sb. 
Cf. also OHG. hnngaran, -ardn, MHG. and Ger. 
hnngern, MLG., MDu. hungeren, MD. and Du. 
honger en ; OFris. hungera ; ON. httngra, Da. hun- 
gre, with a different verbal form. The normal 
mod. repr. of OE. hyngr{i)an wonld be hinger ; 
in ME. this was assimilated to the sb. hunger!] 

f 1. impers. as in it hungers me { = Goth. 
huggrei} tnik, ON. tnik hungrar, OHG. ?nih hun- 
gril) : * there is hunger to me I am hungry. (In 
OE. with accus. or dat.) Obs. 

950 Lindisf. Gosp. John vi. 3s Se5e cymes to me ne 
hyncgreS hine. c 1000 Ags. Gosp. ibid., Ne hingraS bone 
be to me cymS. c 1000 i^LFaic Horn. I. 166 Ac sioSan 
him hingrode. a 1223 Ancr. R. 214 Ou schal euer bun- 
gren. c 1300 Havetok 654 Him hungrede swithe sore. 
1375 BARaoua Bruce xiv. 432 Thame hungerit alsua weill 
sar. 1393 Langl. P. PI. C. xvi. 252 Eet this when be 
hungrep. 

2. inlr. To feel or suffer hunger, be hungry, 
rtooo Cvnswulf Crist 1354 in Exeter Bh., ponne xe .. 

Xefon hingrendum hlaf. riooo Ags. Gosp. Luke vi. ai 
Eadise synd je Se hingriaft nu. a 1300 Cursor M. 12943, 
I wat at pou has fasted lang and hungres [Trin. hongrest] 
nu. a X310 in Wright Lyric P. x. 37 Thenne mihti hen- 
gren on heowe. 1340 Hampols Pr. Consc. 6151, I hungerd 
and yhe me fedde. 138a Wyclif Luke vi. 3 This, that 
Dauitb dide, whanne he hungride. £1440 Protrtp. Parv. 
253/1 Hungryn, or waxyn hungry.., esurio. 1546 J. Hev- 
wood Prov. (1867) 28 They must hunger in frost, that will 
not woorke in heete. a 161a Donne BtaflawiTo* (1644) 129 
If he had not hungred till then, his fasting had had no 
vertue. 1783-94 Blake Songs Exper., Holy Thursday 
IS Babe can never hunger there. 1881 N. T. (R.V.) Matt. 
iv. 2 When he had fasted forty days and forty nights, he 
afterward hungered [161 1 was. .an hungred). 

3. trans/, and fig. To have a longing or craving; 
to \ongfor ; to hanker after. (With indirect pass.) 

C1440 Jacob's Well (E. E. T. S.) 113 pin ey^in gredyly 
hungryn to se vanytees. 1526 Tindale Matt, v. 6 Blessed 
are they which honger and thurst for (1539 afterl right- 
ewesnes. 1563 WinJet Wks. (1890) II. 12 The peple 
houngerit throw inlake of the heuinlie and necessare fuid of 
Godis Word. 1700 FAaQUHAa Constant Couple iv. iii. 
Hell hungers not more for wretched souls, than he for ill- 
got pelf. 1737 Watebland Rev. Doctr. Eucharist vi. i6r 
The Word was made Flesh ; which consequently is to be 
hungred after for the sake of Life. 1856 Mas. Browning 
Aur.Leighxu 455 Whom still I've hungered after more than 
bread. 1873 Helps Anim. <$• Mast. vi. (187s) 143 If, over 
and above this necessary repute, you hunger for praise. 

f 4. trans. To have a hunger or craving for ; to 
desire with longing ; to hunger after. Obs. 

tiooo Ags. Gosp. Matt. v. 6 Eadixe synt ba 0e riht- 
wisnesse hingriao [esnriunt instifiam] and byrstaS. 138a 
Wyclif ibid., Blessid be bei bat hungren and bristun rr^t- 
wisnesse. £1440 Jacob's Well (E. E. T.S.) 113 pi mowth 
hungreth gredyly delycacyes . . pin erys hungryn gredyly 
newe tydynges. 1563 Homilies 11. Sacrament 1. (1859) 444 
Spiritually they hungred it, spiritually they tasted it. 

5. To subject to hunger; to starve, famish; to 
drive or force by hunger {to, into, out, etc.). 

1575 Gascoicne Dnlce Bellum exxxii, The Prince toZeland 
came himsclfe To hunger Middleburgh. 1596 Dalrvmple 
tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. x. 313 It culd not be won be na 
force except thay war hungret out. 1641 Best Farm. Bks. 
(Surtees) no Theire pasture will hunger our beasts tbat 
",rt used to better k^epinge. 1727 P. Walker Lift P. Un 
56 (Jam.) Christ minds only to diet you, and not hunger 
you. 1803 S. Pf.gge A need. Eng. Lang. 58 note, In the 
north they say of one who keeps his servants on short 
commons that he hungers them. 1858 Kingsley Ode to N. 
East Wind, Hunger into madness Every plunging pike. 
1884 Daily Tel. ia May 5/7 The Mahdi spent five months 
in hungering out Obeid. 

b. transf. To deprive of strength by want of 
any kind ; to 'starve*. ? Obs. 



HUNGER-BIT. 

14. . Iter Camerar. c. 23 in Scott. Stat. (1844) 700/2 (red) 
{Skinners] hunger per lethir in defaut of graith bat js to say 
alum eggis and o)nr thingis. 

Hu nger-bit, a. = next. 

1549-62 Sternhold & H. Ps. xxxiv. 10 The Lions shall 
be hungerbit, and pinde with famine much. 1671 Milton 
P. R. 11. 417 Lost in a Desert here and hunger. bit. a 1711 
Ken Psyche Poet. Wks. 1721 IV. 201 Furious Panthers., 
hunger-bitt. 

Hu cger-bitten, a. * Bitten ' or pinched with 
hunger; famished, starved. 

1549 Cheke Hurt Sedit. (1641) 34 When every man for 
lack is hungerbit ten. 1615 J. Stephens Satyr. Ess. 12 The 
hunger-bitten Client to distresse. 1816-17 Coleridge Lay 
Serm. 322 A hunger-bitten and idealess philosophy. 

Hungered (hirggard), a. [Partly aphetic 
form 01A-HUNGEBED, partly pa. pple. of Hunger 
v. 5.] Hungry ; famished, starved. 

£1435 Eng. Conq. /re/, xlvi. 116 Beseged & hungrod. 
1477 Earl Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 21 a, He ete whansom- 
euer he was hungered. 1573 Salir. Poems Reform, xlii. 
636 The pepill salbe houngerit haill Of Spintuall fude. 
1700 J. Williams Shrove Tuesday (1794) 21 The courier . . 
bid the hungered eat. 1837 Lytton E. Maltrav. 1. i. 4 To 
get food when I'm hungered. 1871 Tennyson Last Tour* 
nam. 713, 1 am hunger'd and half-anger'd. Mod. Sc. A puir 
hungert creatur. 

^ A hungered, an hungered: improperly divided 
forms of A-HUNGERED, Anhungered, q.v. 

»398j etc. [see A-hungereo, Anhungered]. 1577 B. Googe 
Heresbach's Husb. iv. (1586) 164 Nor .. let tnem goe a 
hungerd into the # Pastures. 1841 James Brigand xxiii, 1 
trust that supper is ready, for I am an hungered. 

Hungerer (hirrjgarai). [f. Hunger v. + -erI.] 
One who suffers hunger ; one who longs or craves. 

1382 Wyclif Isa. xxxii. 6 And voide he shal make the 
soule of the hungrere. 1784 R. Bage BarJtam Dawns 1 1. 6 
A hungerer after loaves and fishes. x8ai Lamb Elia Ser. I. 
Grace before Meat \ Nothing in Milton is finelier fancied than 
these temperate dreams of the divine Hungerer. 184a Crolv 
Hist. Sk. 90 The thwarted hungerer for office takes up the 
miserable commonplaces of politics ; and is the radical. 

Hungering^ (h»-rjg3rir)), vbl. sb. [f. Hunger 
v. + -ING 1 .] The action of the verb Hunger; 
craving, longing. 

1638 Wilkins New World r. (1707) 1 An Earnestness and 
Hungering after Novelty. 1678 Bunyan Pilgr. 1. 115 He 
findeth hungrings and thirstiugs after him. 1837 Carlyle 
Fr. Rev. I. vi. iv, France has begun her long Curriculum 
of Hungering. 1891 Athens ton 10 Jan. 51/1 The insane 
hungering after quarterings. 

Hu'ngering, ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -ing 2 .] 

That hangers ; hungry. 

971 Blickl. Horn, 5 J>a hingrijendan he xefyllebmid godum. 
a 1300 E. E. Psalter cvi(ij. 9 Hungrand saule he filled 
with gode. a 1340 Hampole Psalter cxlv. 5 He gifts mete 
til hungirand. a 188a Rossetti House of Life vi, The half- 
drawn hungering face. 

Hence Hungferingly adv., hungrily, longingly. 

1884 AacH. Forbes in Eng. lllnstr. Mag. I. 456 Tidings 
which peoples awaited hungering ly or tremblingly. 

tHungerland. Obs. [perh. = Hungary : cf. 
also Hungerlin.] In quot. attrib. 

1632 Massinger City Madam iv. iv, Your Hungerland 
bands, and Spanish quelHo ruffs. 

Hu'ngerless, a. rare. [f. Hunger sb. + 
-less.] Free from hunger. 

1620 Shelton Quix. III. xxi. 148 Sad and sorrowful tho' 
hungerless. 

t Hungerlin. Obs. [? A corruption of Hun- 
gerland J 'A sort of short furred robe, so named 
from having been derived from Hungary* (Nares\ 

c 1645 Howell Lett. I. 1. i, It was a quaint difference the 
Ancients did put 'twixt a Letter and an Oration, that the one 
should be attir'd like a Woman, the other like a Man .. A 
Letter or Epistle should be short-coated and closely couchd : 
a Hungerlin becomes a Letter more hansomely then a gown. 
1658 Burburv Hist. Chr. Alessandra 212 Tbe Cardinal 
followed her Majesty, who had on a man's Hungerlin of 
plain black Velvet with a band, and an upper safegard for 
women of a dark grey colour, without which she would have 
lookt like a man. 

Hungerly (htnjgajli), adj. Obs. or arch. [f. 
Hunger sb. + -ly 1 .] Hungry- 1 ooking ; having 
a hungry, starved, or famished look. 

1393 Langl. P. PI. C. vii. 197 Ich can nat hym discryue, 
So hongerliche and so holwe heruy hym-self lokede. 1555 
Eoen Decades 99 Owre men were enforced to departe from 
thense more hungerly then theye came. 1596 Sh/»ks. Tarn. 
Shr. 111. ii. 177 His beard grew thinne and hungerly. 1846 
Mrs. Gore Eng. Char. (1852) 55 The Iinkmen of London., 
are poor, lean, hungerly, brisk, and knowing. 

Hu ngerly, adv. Obs. or arch. [f. Hunger 
sb. + -ly 2 : in use a variant of Hungrily. Very 
frequent 1550-1650.] Hungrily; greedily. 

ISS7 Burrough in Hakluyt Voy. (1886) III. 156, I sawe 
them eate rocke weedes as hungerly, as a cowe doeth grasse 
when shee is hungrie. 1607 Shaks. Timon 1. i. 262, 1 feed 
Most hungerly on your sight. 1653 Holcroft /Vw^/K-f, 
Vandal Wars 11. 36 The Vandale boy caught it first, and 
hungerly thrust it hot into his mouth. 1861 Lo. Lvtton & 
Fane Tannhauser 36 Hungerly our ears Wait the melodious 
murmurs of a harp. 

t Hunger-starve, v. Obs. [f. Hunger sb. 
+ Starve v.] trans. 'To starve with hunger': 
formerly in regular use where the simple ' slarve ' 
is now usual. 

'39° Gower Conf. III. 28 Min eye wolde .. Ben hunger 
storven also faste, Till eft ayein that he her see. 1576 
Fleming Pancpl. Epist. 351 If it were not . . should not all 
kinde of cattell ..perishe, and be hunger starved? 1587 
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Golding De Mornay xxxi. 499 It is written .. I will hunger- 
star ue all the Gods of the Gentiles. 1610 Histrio-m. vi. 
Givb, Though Famine hungerstarue yet heaueu saues. 

So Hunger-starved, t -star ven ppl.a. ; f Hun- 
ger-starving vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

<iiS33 Berners Gold. Bk. M. Aurel. Iiiijb, Ac- 
compaignied with hunger staruen trewandes. 1578 J. 
Stockwood Serm. 24 Aug. 17 The vnmercifull and hunger- 
staruen Souldiers. 159a Dee Comp. Rehears. (Chetham 
Soc.) 35 To save us from hunger starving. 1597-8 Bp. Hall 
Sat. 1. i. 13 Such hunger-starven trencher poetrie. 163a 
Lithgow Trav. in. 100, I in that hunger-starving feare, fed 
upon the expectation of my doubtfuUreliefe. 1647 Trafp 
Comm. Matt. xv. 27 Those that are hunger-starved are glad 
to feed upon hedge-fruit. 169a Dryden Eleonora 47 The 
Hunger-starv'd, the Naked, and the Lame. # 1725 De Foe 
Voy. round World (1840) 345 They were indeed hunger- 
starved. 1728 Morgan Algiers I. iv. 123 This tattered, and 
seemingly hunger-starved, Body of Cavalry, a 1879 J. S. 
Brewer Eng. Stud. (1881) 434 "Wolves and foxes.. hunger- 
starved, swept down from the neighbouring forest. 

Hungery, ohs. form of Hungry. 

tHungil, -ill. Obs. local. [In 1450 houndgill 
:— OE. type *hundgild 1 dog -payment *.] A pay- 
ment under the Forest Laws on account of dogs. 

In quot. 1621 app. a fine for not expeditating them, = 
Foot-gild ; but otherwise explained by Marshall. 

1450 Rolls Parti. V. 195/1 Thomas Catcby .. hath v Ixj. 
of houndgilt silver yerly . . by the hands of oure Receivour 
of oure Duchie of Lancastre. 1621 N. Riding Rec. (1894) 
I. 38 As towchinge the expeditating of doggs they saye that 
the laste yeare there was about the summe of xiijU x 1 col- 
lected within the said libertie by the graves of Pickeringe, 
for hungill. 1788 W. Marshall Yorfcsh. Gloss. (E. D. S.), 
Horsam t Hungil-Money, a small tax which is still paid 
(though the intention of it has long ceased) by the townships 
on the north side of the Vale, and within the lathe or 
weapontake of Pickering, for horsemen and hounds kept for 
the purpose of driving off the deer of the forest of Pickering 
from the corn-fields which bordered upon it. 

Hungre, ohs. form of Hunger, Hungry. 

Hungrify(h» rjgrif3i), v. nonce-wd. [f. Hungry 
a. + -FY.] trans. To make hungry. So Hu'ngri- 
fying ppl. a., appetizing. 

z88x Blackmore Christowell xxxii, The hungry and hun- 
grifying potato. > 1887 — Springhaven xv, There was Mr. 
Cheeseman. .amid a presence of hungrifying goods. 

Hungrily (h» rjgrili), adv. [f. Hungry a. + 
-LY 2 .] In a hungry manner; with hunger or 
craving; longingly; greedily. 

1377 Langl. P. PI. B. xx. 122 Thannecam coueityse. .And 
armed hym in auarice and hungriliche lyued. 1693 Drvden, 
junr. in Dryderis Juvenal xiv. (1697) 357 When on harsh 
Acorns hungrily they fed. 1791 Wolcott (P. Pindar) Loyal 
Odes viii. 42 So hungrily you every thing devour. 1887 
Baring-Gould Gaverocks xiv, He. .ate huogrily. 

Hungriness (htrrjgrines). [f. as prec. + 
-ness.] The quality or condition of being hungry ; 
greediness; longing. 

1530 Palsgr. 232/1 Hongryncsse,y5y«, a/petit a manger. 
1577 Dee Relat. Spir. 1. (1659) J 86 That her wormes might 
eat and forget their hungrynesse. 1661 L Chilorev Brit. 
Bacon. 118 Some Rivers overflowing their banks enrich 
more, and others less, according to the fatness or hungryness 
of their water. 1837 H0WITT Rur. Life vi. xiv. (1862) 561 
A determined expression of fresh-air hungriness. 

t Hu*ngriousneS8. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. Viungri- 
ous adj. (f. Hungry a. +-ous) + -ness.] =prec. 

1549 Coverdale, etc. Erasm. Par. Eph. Prol., Whan was 
excessyve riotous bankettyng. .more outragiously vsed, and 
the pores hungriousnes lesse refreshed, than nowe? 

Hungry (h*rrjgri), a. Forms : I hungris, 
1-6 hungri, 3 (Orm.) hunngrij, 3-6 houngrie, 

4- 6 hungre, hongry, 4-7 hungery, 5 hongarye, 

5- 6 hungary, 6 hongrye, -ie, 6-7 hungrie, 4- 
hungry. [OE. hungrig, -reg = OFris. hungerig, 
hongerig (MDu. hongerich, MLG. hungerich, Du. 
hongerig), OHG. hungerag, ~ereg(MM.G. hungerc, 
Ger. hung[e)rig) \— WGer. type 51 tfiungrag-, i.hungr- 
Hunger sb. : see -Y.] 

1. Having the sensation of hunger ; feeling pain 
or uneasiness from want of food ; having a keen 
appetite. 

^950 Lindisf. Gosp. Matt. xxv. 37 Huoenne cfec we se^on 
hungri^ vel hyngrende 1 [Ags. Gosp. hingrisendne,] a 1000 
Guthlac 737 in Exeter Bk., Oft he him aete heold bonne hy 
him hungrije ymb hond flujon. c 1200 Ormin 6162 pe birrb 
fedenn hunngri} mann. a 1300 Cursor M. 23084. I was 
hungre, yce gaf me fode. 1382 Wyclif Luke i. 53 He hath 
fillid hungry men with goode thingis, and he hath left 
ryche men voyde [1526 Tindale, He hath filled the 
hongry with goode thinges]. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. 
exevii. 175 An hungary wolfe. 1546 J. Heywood Prov. vi, 
Hungry dogs will eat dirty puddings. Ibid. (1867) 75 
Hungry flies hyte sore. 1570 Salir. Poems Reform, xiii. 
139 As houngrie tykis 3e thnstit for his blude. 1637 Milton 
Lycidas 125 The hungry sheep look up, and are not fed. 
1650 Trapp Comm. Lez>. xvii. 13 Though hee bee as hungrie 
as a hunter. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) V. 89 How 
hungry soever he may be, he never stoops to carrion. 1855 
Longf. Hiaw. viii. 227 The hungry sea-gulls . . Clamorous 
for the morning banquet. 

b. Said of the belly or stomach. 

1484 Caxton Fables of JEsop 111. xvi, When the bely was 
empty and sore hongry. 1526 Pilgr. Per/. (\V. de W. 1531) 
82 b, Scarcitc in meate, and the bely alway somwhat 
hungry. 1573-S0 Baret^4/v. H 734 Bread and salt as- 
swageth an hungrie stomach. 1630 R. Johnsons Kingd. $ 
Commiv. 87 A hungry belly may call for more meat. 

c. trans/. Indicating, characteristic of, or charac- 
terized by hunger ; belonging to a hungry person. 
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1600 J. Porv tr. Leo's Africa 11. 266 Certaine Arabians lead 
here a miserable and hungrie life. 1601 Shaks. Jul. C. 1. 
ii. 194 Yond Cassius has a leane and hungry Iooke. 1818 
Shelley Rev. Islam x. xv, The ..flocks and herds Who 
had survived the wild beasts' hungry chase. 1865 Dickens 
Mut. Fr. i. i, His shining eyes darted a hungry look. 1880 
Antrim $ Down Gloss, s.v., A hungry eye sees far. 

2. a. Of times or places: Marked hy famine 
or scarcity of food ; famine-stricken. ? Obs. 

c\2$o Gen. $ Ex. 2136 Quan 3o hungri sere hen forS- 
cumen. a 1300 Cursor M. 5094 (Gott.) Fiue 3«e of bis 
hungery wde. e 1374 Chaucek Boeth. 1. pr. iv. 9 (Camb. 
MS.) In the sowre hungry tyme. 1393 Langl. P. PI. C x. 
206 Helden [ful] hungry hous and hadde much defaute. 
1607 Rowlanos Diog. Lanth. 29 When thou art hording vp 
thy foode, Against these hungry dayes. 

b. Of food : Eaten with hunger or keen appe- 
tite. Now rare or Obs. 

155a Hlxoet, Hungry meale, peredia. 1653 Walton 
Angler iv. 104 We shall .. make a good honest, wholsome, 
hungry Breakfast. 1871 R. Ellis Catullus cviii. 4 First 
should a tongue . . Fall extruded, of each vulture a hungry 
regale. 

3. a. Of food, etc. : That does not satisfy one's 
hunger ; that leaves one hungry. Hence fig. Un- 
satisfying, insufficient. Now rare. 

1561 T. Norton Calvin's Inst. 111. 234 Y* wil not he con- 
ten^ with a hungry supper. 1597 Hooker Eccl. Pot. v. 
Ixvii. § 12 Their discourses are nungrie and vnpleasant. 
1617 Mokvson I tin. 11. 260 To feed upon their owne hungery 
store. 1699 Dampiek Voy. II. 11. 128 Shrimps . . tho' hut a 
hungry sort of Food, they are mightily esteemed. 1865 Pall 
Mall G. 8 Aug. 10 In Lucian's time they found it rather 
hungry fare. 

b. Causing or inducing hunger; appetizing, rare. 
i6ii Coryat (title) Crudities hastily gohled vp in five 
Moneths Trauells .. newly digested in the hungry aire 
of Odcombe, in the County of Somerset. 1681 Penn Acc. 
Pennsylv. in R. Burton Eng. Emp. Amer. vii. 109 A skie 
as clear as in Summer, and the Air dry, cold, piercing, and 
hungry. 185a Thackerav Esmomt \\. vii, There are wood- 
cocks for supper. . It was such a hungry sermon. Mod. We 
found it a very hungry place ; the children had their appe- 
tites wonderfully sharpened. 

4. In special collocations. 

t Hungry evil (sickness), a disease in horses charac- 
terized by insatiable hunger, f Hungry gut, (a) the in- 
testinum jejunum, the part of the small intestine hetween 
the duodenum and the ileum, so called because it is sup* 
posed to be usually found empty after death ; sXsofig. ; (b) in 
quot. 1552, a person with hungry guts, a glutton. Hungry 
rice, a grain allied to millet, Paspalum exile f much culti- 
vated in West Africa, f Hungry worm (see quot. 1737). 

155a Huloet, Hungry gutte, esurio. Ibid., Hungry sicnes, 
bulima, bulimia. 1570-6 Lambarce Peramb. Kent (1826) 
184 To satisfie the hungrie gut of their ravenous appetite. 
1598 Florio, Digiuno, .. a gut in mans bodie called the 
hungrie gut, hecause it is alwayes emptie. 1607 Topsell 
Four-f. Beasts (1658) 296 The Hungry Evill. .is a very great 
desire to eat, following some great emptiness or lack of 
meat. 1737 Bracken Farriery Impr. (1757) II. 101 The 
common People imagine them trouhled with what they call 
the Hungry Worm under the Tongue. . . There is no such 
Thing as the Worm under a Dog's Tongue. 1858 Hogg 
Veg. Kingd. 818 Paspalum exile is a native of Sierra Leone 
. . cultivated . . for its small seeds, and called Fundi or 
Fundungi, which signifies Hungry Rice. 1887 Moloney 
Forestry W. Afr. 526 Fundi, fundungi, hungry rice, Sierra 
Leone millet. 

5. trans/, and fig. Having or characterized by a 
strong desire or craving (/or, ^a/ter y fof any- 
thing) ; eager ; greedy ; avaricious, a. of per- 
sons, their attributes, etc. 

c 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 215 De hodede..sholde..fedemid 
godes worde be hungrie soule. a 1325 Prose Psalter cvi(i]. 
9 He . . fulfild hungri soules of godes. 1303 Langl. P. PI. 
C. 11. 188 Aren none hardur ne hongryour pan men of holy 
churche. 1548 Udall Erasm. Par. Pref. 14 Hongrie of 
ferther Knoweladge. 1590 Sir J. Smyth Disc. Weapons 6 
Hungrie after charge, spoyle and gaine. 1748 Anson s Voy. 
111. vii. 357 A hungry and tyrannical Magistrate. 1813 
Shelley Q. Mab vi. 137 That . . the exulting cries ..Might 
sate thine hungry ear. 1889 Jessopp Coming of Friars vi. 
266 Classes of eager youths hungry for intellectual food, 
b. of things. 

1650 Cotgr. (ed. Howell) Of Fr. Lett., Tbe French is a 
hungry language, for it devours more consonants than any 
other. 1725 Pope Odyss. xn. 18 The hungry flame devours 
the silent d^ad. 184s Hooo Mermaid Margate xxx, He 
was saved from the hungry deep by a boat. 1886 Traill 
Shaftesbury iv. (1888) 52 The conveyance of prize-money. . 
into Charles's always hungry pocket. 1898 Westm. Gas. 
20 Apr. 5/1 Now and again a column of flame shot out . . 
and stretched a hungry arm at the building. 

6. Lacking elements which are needful or desir- 
ahle, and therefore capable of absorbing these to a 
great extent ; ' more disposed to draw from other 
substances than to impart to them ' (J.) ; esp. of 
land, etc. : Not rich or fertile, poor ; of rivers : 
Not supplying food for fish, f Applied formerly 
also to ' hard waters and acrid liquids, wines, etc. 

IS77 1?. Googe Heresbach's Husb. 1. (1586) 24 The land .. 
which is nought and yeeldes not his fruite, is called leane, 
barren, hungry. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 395 The more Fat Water 
will beare Soape best ; For the Hungry Water doth kill the 
vnctuous Nature of the Soape. 1649 Blithe Eng. Improzi. 
Impr. (1653) 157 Thy Sets may neither root in stiffe-binding 
Clay : nor hungry Sand. 1703 A rt of Vintners % Wine-C. 17 
To meliorate the taste of hungry and too eager White 
Wines. 1787 Best Angling (ed. 2) 6 Carps in all hungry 
springing waters being fed at certain times will come up, 
and take their meat almost from your hand. 1816 Keatinge 
Trav. (1817) I. 9 Flat tracts of hungry pasture ground. 
1 1890 Whitby Gaz. 24 Jan. 3/3 Food was not plentiful in 
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the river anywhere, and Goathland beck was certainly the 
hungriest part of the stream. 

b. fig. Jejune ; barren, sterile. 

m 1571 Goloing Calvin on Ps. xxv. 8 A cold and hungery 
imagination. 

c. Mm. ' A term applied to hard barren vein- 
matter, such as white quartz (not discolored with 
iron oxide)* (Raymond Mining Gloss. 1881). 

7. Comb, f hungry- looked ', hungry-looking adjs. 
1 713 Steele Guardian No. 54 r 12 A lean hungry-looked 
rascal. 

Hunk (hpgk),^.l [Known only in the 19th c, 
and not frequent in literature before 1850. It is 
identical in form and sense with West Flem. hunke 
(een hunke brood of vleesch a hunk of bread or meat ; 
eene hunke aan den bedelaar geven to give a hunk 
to the beggar: De Bo Westvl. Idiotikon 1892). 
Franck would connect this with Du. honk, Huffs*; 
but the connexion of sense is not obvious.] 
.1. A large piece cut off (e.g. from a loaf, cheese, 
etc.) ; a thick or clumsy piece, a lump ; a hunch. 

a 1813 A. Wilson Foresters Poet. Wks. (1846) 42 Hunks 
of bacon all around were spread. 1816 Corresp.fr. WilU 
shire in Hone Every -day Bk. II. 1117 Cottage children 
munching their * hunks ' of bread, smeared with butter. 
1841 ]. T. Hewlett Parish Clerk 1. 94 Munching two 
enormous hunks . . ofcold meat and bread. 1861 Sala Dutch 
Pict. xv. 232 A leg [of mutton] cut up in hunks and handed 
round. 1891 Rashvmll in Colleges Ox/. 156 It became 
usual for men to go to the buttery for a hunk of bread and 
a pot of beer. 

2. (Sc. dial.) A sluttish, indolent woman ; as a 
1 nasty hunk a 1 lazy hunk * (Jamieson 1825). 

[Possibly a distinct word ; Jam. suggests connexion with 
Hunker v.] 

Hence Hunter, a cutter of hunks, (nonce-wd.) 

1864 Sala in Daily Tel. 27 Sept., The butchers.. seem to 
have been taking lessons from the live-collop hunkers of 
Abyssinia. 

Hunk, sb. 2 and a. U.S. [a. Du. honk goal, 
home, in a game ; of Frisian origin : cf. WFris. 
honcke, honck 1 house, place of refuge or safe abode * 
( Japix) ; EFris. hunk i corner, nook, retreat, home 
in a game * (Doornkaat-Koolman).] 

A. sb. (local, New York) In children's games : 
The goal, home, or den ; as * to reach hunk ' ; ' to 
be on hunk contr. * to be hunk ' (Cent. Did.). 

* A word descended from the Dutch children, and much 
used by New York boys in their play * fBartlett i860). 

B. adj. In a safe or good position or condition, 
all right. 

1856 /V. Y. Tribune 30 Dec (BartletO, Now he felt himseir 
all hunk, and wanted to get this enormous sum out of the 
city. x86o Baatlett Diet. Amer. (ed. 3) s. v., To be hunk 
or all hunk is to have reached the goal or place of meeting 
without being intercepted by une of the- opposite party, to 
be all safe. 

t Hunker (hvqkzi), sb. U. S. ? Obs. [app. f. 
Hunks sb. + -kr. 

Remembered by Mr. W. J. Stillman as familiarly used 
C1840 at Shenectady N. V., 'to designate a surly, crusty, 
or stingy old fellow, a curmudgeon '. But some would refer 
it to Hunk sb.' 2 as * one who sticks to his post, or home '.1 

In U.S. politics : A conservative, one opposed lo 
innovation or change ; a nickname first used in the 
State of New York about 1 845. 

1849 AT. Y. Evening Post n July (BartletO, He is now the 
leader of the hunkers of Missouri. 1856 Househ. Words 
g Aug. 86/1 Hunker is derived from a popular nickname for 
a self-satisfied, surly rich man ; a descendant of Old Hunks 
in fact. 1859 W. Phillips Speecftes 268 Egypt, the hunker 
conservative of antiquity. 1864 Boston Commoniv. 3 June, 
The judge, a white-haired old man, well preserved, and a 
stickler for law and precedent and a ' hunker '. 

Hence Hu- raker ism. 

i860 in Baatlett Diet. Amer. 1863 W. Phillips Speeches 
365 All this fossil hunkerism is to linger thirty or forty years. 
Ibid. 528, 1 resolve hunkerism into indolence and cowardice, 
too lazy to think, and too timid to think. 

Hunker (hfl-rjkw), v. Sc. [Origin obscure: it 
has the form of an iterative from a stem hunk-. 
Cf. MDu. hucken, huken (Verwijs and Verdam), 
MLG. huken, Du. hniken (Franck), ON. htika, 
mod.G. hocken (Kluge) to sit on the hams or 
heels, to squat. These words point to an original 
ablaut series heuk-, hiik-, huk- (hok-) ; from this 
hunk er, might perh. be a nasalized derivative. 
ON. hok-ra to crouch may he a parallel form ; Du. 
hunkeren to hanker, is not connected.] 

inlr. To squat, with the haunches, knees, and ankles 
acutely bent, so as to bring the hams near the heels, 
and throw the whole weight upon the fore part of 
the feet. 1 

1768 Ross Htlenore 11. 81 Upo' the ground they hunker'd 
down a' three. 1780 D. Davidsok Seasons 179 Tir'd wi" 
the steep, an' something dizzy, I hunker'd down, a 1801 
R. Gall Tint Quey 177 Then hunkering down upo* her 
knees. Poor Homie o her milk to ease.* 1897 Crockett 
Lads Love\i\,Hc appeared . .with his hands on his knees 

hunkering* a little, 
b. trans/. To cower or squat in a lowly manner. 

1790 A. Wilson Poems 210 A wee bit Cot, Bare, hun* 
kenn on some lanely spot. 

Hunkers (h» rjkwz), sb. pi. Sc. [Connected 
with prec. vb. : cf. the Du. phrases op dehukken or 



hurken gaan zitten v Ver\vijs and Verdam), Ger. 
in der hocke sitzen to sqnat, which have a similar 
relation to the verbs hukken, hurken, hocken.'] In 
the phrase on one's hunkers, in a squatting posi- 
tion, as defined under Hunker v. 

1785 Burns Jolly Beggars Recit. vi. iii, \VT ghastly ee, 
poor Tweedle-dee Upon his hunkers bended. 1808 A. Scorr 
Poems 48 Twa paddocks sat, Exchanging words in social 
chat; Cock't on their hunkers, facin' ither. 1882 Steven* 
son Merry Men ii, I got a glisk o' bim mysel*, sittin* on 
his hunkers in a hag. 1898 Pall Mall Mag. July 337 ' We 
cannot set king Charles back on his throne by sitting 
here on our hunkers admiring the sea views.* 

Hunks (hanks), sb. Also hunx. [Known 
soon after 1600 ; but not in Diets, before Kersey's 
ed. of Phillips, 1 706. Origin unknown : it has the 
appearance of a quasi proper name or nickname, 
like Old Grumbles, Bags, Boots, and the like. 
(An Icel. hunskur cited by Lye is imaginary.)] 

A term of obloquy for a surly, crusty, cross-grained 
old person, a * bear * ; now, usually, a close-fisted, 
stingy man; a miser. (Generally with close, covetous, 
niggardly or other uncomplimentary epithet.) 

160* Dekker Satirom. Wks. 1873 I. 201 Blun. Come you ' 
shall shake — Tucca. Not handes with great H unices 
there, not hands, a 1627 Middleton No Wit, no Hetp v. 
ii. Now is Mercury going into the second house near unto 
Ursa Major, that great hunks, a 1634 Ranoolpm Muses* 
Looking-Glass 11. iv, 'Twas to blind the eyes of the old 
huncks. C1650 Brathwait Barnabees Jrnl. 11.(1818)71 
There the beares were come to town-a : Two rude hunks, 
'tis troth I tell ye. 1676 Wychehley PI. Dealers, ii, I He] 
makes a very pretty show in the World, let me tell you ; 
nay, a better than your close Hunks. 1681 Dryqen Sp. 
Friar t. ii, A jealous, covetous, old hunks. 1706 Phillips 
(ed.Kersey)j flunks, as a meer Hunks, i.e. a base, covetous 
Wretch, a pitiful, niggardly Fellow. 1728 Young Love Fame 
iv. 224 The veriest Hunks in Lombard-street, c 1730 Royal 
Remarks 2 The Antediluvian Gentry, or the old Hunxes 
their Descendants. # 1756 Earl OaRERV in Connoisseur No. 
129 p 2 They all think me a close old hunks. 1821 Lamb 
Etta Ser. 1. Old Benchers I. T., C was a close hunks— a 
hoarder rather than a miser. 1831 Trelawney A dv. Younger 
Son I. 53 To say nothing to the old hunkses about the past. 
1857 Kingsley Two Y. Ago III. too One fellow comes and 
borrows my money, and goes out and calls me a stingy old 
hunks because I won't let him cbeat mc. 

Hunks ter. rare. [f. Hunks + -steb, in huck- 
ster, etc] = prec 

1847 J. Wilson Chr. North (1857) I. 143 As if you were 
the greatest of hunksters and never gave but unavoidable 
dinners. 

Hunne, var. Unne v.. to grant. Hunne, -en, 
var. Hen adv., hence. Hunner, Sc. f. Hundred. 

Humiian, Hunnic, etc. : see Hun. 

Hunny, Hunsh, obs. ff. Honey, Hunch v. 

Hunsup, corrupt form of HuntVup. 

tHunt, J^ 1 Obs. Forms: 1 hunta, 2-6 
hunte, 4-5 honte, 4-6 hunt. [OE. hunta hunter, 
huntsman (also hunting-spider) agent-n. :— OTeut. 
type *hunton~, app. from a weak -grade of the same 
root as Hent (:—*hantjan), not exactly represented 
in the other Tent, langs. From its form, hunta is 
an old word, not a derivative of httntian Huntz/., 
but app. rather its source. 

The ablaut-stem *hcttt-, *JtanU, *hunt- is identical in sense, 
and in origin evidently closely akin to hen/-, hanjt-, hunP-, 
in Gothic hinpan to seize, capture, /ra-hunbans captive, 
lamps captivity, and OHG. hunda, OE. huo booty. But 
the interchange of / and / (:-pre-Teut. / and d) is difficult 
to account for. On an apparent pre-Teut. change of nt to 
nd in these and some other words, see Prof. Napier in Mod. 
Quart. Lang. <V Lit. July 1898, 130 ; cf. Brugmann Grundr. 
ed. 2, I. § 701.I 

A hunter; a huntsman. (In qnot. 1000, a hunt- 
ing-spider.) Common Hunt : see qnot. 1707. 

c 1000 Sax. l.eechd. II. 144 Wip huntan bite, hlace sne^las 
on hattre pannan sehyrste. c 1131 O. E. Chron. an. 1127 
Da huntes wa?ron swarte . . & here hundes ealle swarte . . & 
hi ridone on swarte hors. c 1200 Trin. ColL Horn. 209 pc 
deuel . . henteo" us alse hunte driueS deor to grune. 1387 
Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VII. 357 Alle pe hontes schulde 
come wip her houndes. c 1450 Bk. Cnrtasye 629 in Babees 
Bk. 320 A halpeny po hunte takes on pe day For euery 
hounde, po sothc to say. 1566 Drajjt Horace, Sat. 1. 1. 
Aiij,The hungrye hunts muste haue it all. 1575 Turber- 
vile Bk. 0/ Venerie 127 Then the chiefc hunte shall take 
his knyfe and cut off the dearcs ryght foote. 1700 T. Brown 
tr. Fresny's Amnsem. Ser. # Com. 30 Would you buy the , 
Common Hunt, the Common Cryers,the Bridge- Master's. . 
Places? 1707 Cbamberlayne Pres. State Eng. 357 He 
[the Lord Mayor] hath four Officers that wait on him, who 
are reputed Esquires by their Places ; that is, The Sword- 
Bearer. The Common-Hunt, who keepeth a good Kennel 
of Hounds for the Lord-Mayor's Recreation abroad. The 
Common Cryer. The Water Bailiff. 1807 Dec. 17 Journal 
84, Common Council 0/ London, foL 135 b, Motion thereupon 
made that the Office of Common Hunt be abolished, and 
eventually carried. 

Hunt (h»nt), sb? [f. Hunt v.] 

1. The act of hunting, a. The act of chasing 
wild animals for the purpose of catching or killing 
them ; the chase. 

c J 37S Sc. Leg. Saints, Julian 236 In 5outhhede . . he a 
day til hwntis 3ede. c 1386 Chaucer A "nt.'s T. 1770 Ther 
nas no Tygre in the vale of Galgopheye. .So crueel on the 
hunte. 1537 Isee Hunt's up). 1588 Smaks. Tit. A. 11. it. 1 
The hunt is vp, the morne is bright and gray. Ibid. 11. Hi. 19 
Eccho mock's the Hounds,.. As if a double hunt were heard 



at once. 1781 W. Blane Est. Hunt. (17S8) 133 Why a 
Hare, towards the end of the hunt, is often difficult to be 
killed. 1869 TaoLLOPE He knexv etc. i. 5 1 He] could not have 
ridden a hunt to save either his government or his credit. 

b. Jig. and gen. Pursuit, as of a wild animal ; 
the act of strenuously seeking or endeavouring to 
find something; a search, esp. a diligent search. 
Also with adv., as a hunt-up. 

X605 Shaks. Lear 11. iii. 3, I beard my selfe proclaim'd, 
And by the happy hollow of a Tree, Escap'd tbe hunt. 1697 
tr. Ctcts D'Axtnoy't Trav. (1706) 52 They were now upon 
the Hunt for him. 1764 Foote Patron 11. Wks. 1799 I. 347 
It is three months ago since I got the first scent of it, and I 
have been ever since on the hunt. 1818 J as. Mill Brit. 
India II. v. viii. 659 On the hunt for appearances of guilt. 
1852 M ks. Carlyle Lett. 1 1. 194, I went off then on n new 
hunt fur lodgings. 

2. concr. a. A body of persons (which may in- 
clude also horses and dogs) engaged in, or associ- 
ated for the purpose of, hunting with a pack of 
hounds ; also, a hunting association. 

1579 Spenser Sheph. Col. Sept. 159 For feare of raungers, 
and the great hunt. 1687 Dryden Hind $ P. 1. 27 The 
common hunt, though from their rage restrainM .. Grinn'd 
as they pass'd. 1762 in Eg.AVBrburton Hunt. Songt (18S3) 
Introd. 14 The Orders of the Tarporley Hunt, November 
y* 14th, 1762. 1787 Burns Poems Ded., To the Noblemen 
and Gentlemen of the Caledonian Hunt. 1791 * G. Gam* 
bado ' Ann. Horsemen Pref. (1809) 55 They might ere now 
have belonged to the first hunts in tbe country. 1812 Sport- 
ing Mag. XXXIX. 1^4 Foxes, .have been poisoned, .to the 
great annoyance of the hunts established in that county. 
1887 Sir R. H. Roberts In the Shires i. 7 She.. is looked 
upon as a privileged person, a pet of the hunt. 1889 Re- 
pent. P. Went 'worth I. 56 To withdraw his subscription to 
the Hunt. 

fb. That which is hunted; game killed in 
hunting: =Chaskj£J 4. Obs. 

1588 R. Parke tr. Mendoza's Hist. China 17 In the which 
. .is great quantitie of hunt and flying foules. i6n Shaks. 
Cyutb. in. vi. 90 Boyes wec'l go dresse our hunt. 

c. The district over which a pack of hounds 
hunts. (Cf. Chase sb. 1 3.) 

1857 in Art Taming Horses xi. (1859) 178 The celebrated 
* Haycock ' [inn] . ., standing . . in the middle of the Fitz- 
william Hunt. 1882 Field 28 Jan. 100/3 Every landowner 
within the hunt should be careful to preserve foxes. Mod. 
The property is situated within tbe Heythrop hunt. 

3. Change-ringing. (See quot. and cf. Hunt v. J.) 
1684 R. H. School 0/ Recreation 93 In all Peals upon five 

Bells there axe two Hunts, to wit, a whole and an half-Hunt. 
1688 R. Holme Armoury ill. 462/2 The First, or Treble 
Bell, it is termed the Hunt, and the Second Bell the half 
Hunt, because they run from the round Ringing, through 
all the change of Bells backwards and forewards, before 
they come to round Ringing againe. 

4. atlrib. and Comb. , as hunt-breakfast, -dinner, 
-servant ; hunt-weary adj. ; f hunt-beast, a beast 
of the chase ; hunt-sergeant, an officer of Massa- 
chusetts in the colonial and provincial period, 
who had charge of the hunts (carried on with 
hounds) for hostile Indians ; t hunt-spear, a hunt- 
ing-spear. 

i$35 Stewart Cron. Scot. 1. 480 He ordanit. .That na hunt 
beist with schutting sould be slane. 1594 Marlowe & 
N ashe Dido in. M.'sWks. (Rtldg.) 263/2 Ascanius. . Bearing 
his hunt -spear bravely in his hand. 1706-7 Acts Prov. Mass. 
Bay (ed. Goodell) I. 599 Persons who shall ..have them 
[hounds] at all times in readiness to attend the hunt serjeant. 
a 1831 Clougm Ess.Class. Metres, Act aeon 4 Artemis, .alone, 
hunt-weary, Unto a dell .. her foot unerring Had guided. 
1844 Disraeli Contngsby 11 1. v. It was at the Hunt dinner. 
1859 Art Taming Horses xi. 183 Scarlet-coated, many with 
the Brocklcsby hunt button. 1894 Astley 50 Years Life II. 
5 Horses, hounds, and hunt-servants have never been better 
turned out. 1897 Daily Tel. 23 Nov. 0/3 A hunt-breakfast 
was given to the followers ol the East Kent foxhounds. 

Hunt (himt), v. Forms : 1 huntian, 2-3 hun- 
tten, hunten, 3-7 hunte, 4- hunt; (also 3-4 
hont(e, hounte, 4 hownte, Sc. hwnt, 4-6 hount, 
5 honte). [OE. huntian :— OTeut. type *huntojan, 
stem of f. *httnton-, OE. hunta, Hunt sb.*] 

I. 1. intr. To go in pursuit of wild animals or 
game ; to engage in the chase. Also of animals : 
To pursue their prey. 

c 1000 vElfric Colloq. in Wr.-Wfilcker 92/11 Ne canst pu 
huntian buton mid nettum. exooo Sax. Lcecfid. III. 172 
Gif him pincc pset he huntije, beorge him jeomc wio* his 
fynd. c 1 131 O. E. Chron. an. 1127 pa saejon & herdon fela 
men feole huntes hunten. ciaos Lav. J432 $ c huntie<S 
i pe> kinges frioe.^ ^1290 S. Eng. Leg. I. 256^5 Asc he 
hountede In a dai In lolifte j-nou}. 11300 Cursor M. 
3519 Esau went for till hunt. 1398 Trevisa Bartk. De P. R. 
xviii. i. (Bodl. M So, Some [beasts] huntep by nyjt. a 1400 
Ocionian 891 To hounty yn ech mannys boundes Hyt was 
bys wone. 1513 More Rich. Ill (1883) 3 [He] sente for 
the Rlayreand Aldcrmenne of London to hym . . too haue 
them hunte and bee mery with hym. 1665 Hooke Microgr. 
201, I have beheld them instructing their young ones, how 
to hunt. 1774 Golosm. Nat. Hist. (1776) III. 270 The dog 
kinds .. love to hunt in company. 1841 Lane Arab.Nts. 
I. 91 One day the son went forth to hunt. 

b. With prepositions {after, fto, fat, for). 
(Now blending with 3 a.) 

c izoo Ormih 13467 J>att te33 sholldenn hunntenn Acc 
nohbt wipp hundess affterr der Acc afftcrr menn wipp 
spelless. ^1385 Chaucer L. C. //'. 981 Dido, Ony wilde 
bor..That they han huntid to in this foreste. c 1400 
Maunoev. (Roxb.) xtv. 63 Grete plentee of wylde bestes for 
to hunt at. c 1450 Merlin 183 Yo do nought elles .. hut 
hunte after the hare tbourgh the feldes. i486 Bk. St. 
Albans Eijb, When ye hunt at the Roo. 1697 Dampier 
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Voy. I. i. 9 Walks out into the Woods, and hunts about for 
Pecary, W arree . .or Deer. 177 \ Golosm. Nat. Hist. (1776) 
IV. 136 Training them up to hunt for fibh. 
fig. 1567 Gude * GoUiie B. (S. T. S.) 184 Sa thay think to 
bleir ^our E, And syne nt 30W to hount. 

2. trans. To pursue (wild animals or game) for 
the purpose of catching or killing ; to chase for 
food or sport ; often spec* to pursue with hounds 
or other tracking beasts. Also said of animals 
chasing their prey. 

ciooo vElfric Horn. 1. 576 lc asende .. mine huntan,and 
hi huntiao" hi of selcere dune and of aelcere hy11e % ct*j$ Lay. 
1423 Corineus was to wode ivare for hunti deor wilde. c 137s 
Sc. Leg. Saints, Placidas 86 He went to hont t>e auld 
bestis, as he wes wont. 1398 TaEvtsA Barth. De P. R. xn. 
vi.(Bodl. MSA Scheo [the owl J hunteb and eeteb myes and 
reremyesse. ibid, xiii, Swalewes pat fleeb in be aiere hunteb 
flies, i486 Bk. St. Albans Eivn, All other heestys that 
huntid shall be. 1588 Shaks. L. L. L. iv. iii. 1 The Kinghe 
is hunting the Deare. 1697 Drvden Virg. Georg. i. 414 The 

? roper Time.. T'inclose the Stags inToyls, and Hunt the 
fare. 1788 W. Blane Hunt. Excurs. 16 The hunting the 
wild huff aloe is also performed by shooting him from 
elephants. 1837 W. Irving Capt. Bonneville 111. 45 To 
hunt the elk, deer, and ahsahta or bighorn. 1859 A rt 
ing Horses xii. 203 When the hounds hunt anything beside 
fox the word is ' Ware Riut \ 

3. fig. and gen. a. fair. To search, seek {after 
or for anything), esp. with eagerness and exertion. 

c iaoo [see 1 b], a iaa5 Ancr. R. 66 Heo hunte<5 efter 
pris. a 1240 Ureisnn in Cott. Horn. 203 Hwuder schal ich 
fleon hwon be deouel hunteS efter me. c 1305 St. Lucy 119 
in E. E. P. (1862) 104 Hit is al for no^t bat bu huntest 
aboute. 1526 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 153 0 60 Sathanas 
& his mynysters, whiche dayly hunteth to take thy soule. 
1549 CovERDAtE, etc. Erasm. Par. Thess. 3 We hunted so 
litell for rewarde at your handes. 1722 Wollaston Re tig. 
Nat. ix. in Hunting after knowledge which must perish 
with them. 1830 De Qviucey Ben tley Wks. VI. 171 Hunt- 
ing backward, upon the dimmest traces, into the aboriginal 
condition of things. 1862 Mas. Wood Mrs. Hallib. 1. Hi. 
15 Spending all nis superfluous minutes hunting for a 
house. 1895 Law Times C. 3/1 The judge and Master 
Mncdonell hunted through the White Book, and unearthed 
a rule sufficiently elastic. 

b. trans. To go eagerly in search of, search for, 
seek (esp. with desire and diligence) ; to endeavour 
to capture, obtain, or find. 

c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Placidas 126 And pi gud dedis 
causis me, As bou me huntis, to hont be. 1573 Satir. 
Poems Reform, xli. 19 He neuer huntit benefice. Nor catchit 
was with Couaticc. 1648 J. Beaumont Psyche 1. ccxxxv, 
He therefore through close paths of wary hast Hunts his 
escape. 1753 J . Bartram in Darlington Mem. (1849) 195 
Next morning . . we hunted plants till breakfast. 1894 
Baring-Gould Deserts S. France 1. 140 It [the truffle] is 
hunted regularly hy trained dogs. 

C. To follow (as a hound does) ; to track. 

1579 E. K. Ep. Spenser* s Sheph. Cat., In regard wbcrof, 
I scorne and spue out the rakehellye route of our ragged 
rymers (for so themselues vse to hunt the letter). 1590 
Spenser F. Q. i. i. n That path . .Which when hy tract they 
hunted had throughout At length it brought them to a 
hollowe cave. 1847 Tennyson Princ. II. 368 * They hunt old 
trails * said Cyril * very well ; But when did woman ever yet 
invent?' i860 Tyndall Glac. it. xxxii. 417, I hunted" the 
seams still farther up the glacier. 

4. trans. To pursue with force, violence, or hos- 
tility; to chase and drive before one; to put to 
flight ; to chase or drive away or out. 

£1340 Cursor M. 13658 (Trin.)pei huntid him as a dogge 
Ri^t out of her synagogge. c 1385 Chaucer L. G. IV. 2414 
Phyllis, So huntith hym the tempest to and fro. 1484 
Caxton Curiatl 3 She is by force hunted away. ^1535 
Coyerdale Ps. exxxix. [cxl.J ii A malicious and wicked 
person shal be hunted awaye and destroyed. 1582 N. 
Lichefield tr. Castauheda's Conq. E. hid. li. nolo hunt 
lhem foorth lyke theeues. 1642 Rogers Naaman 31 The 
Lord would hunt her out of it. 1808 Scott Life Dry den iv, 
He might lay his account with being hunted out of society. 
1886 R.C.Leslie Sea-painter's Log 25 They arc hunted by 
' the bobby ' from place to place. 

b. Jig. To pursue with injury or annoyance ; to 
persecute, pester, worry. 

1583 Hollvband Campo di Fior 38^ But hunger hunteth 
me. 1678 Otway Friends hip in F. 11. i, He bunts and kisses 
you when he is drunk. 1807-8 "W. 1 rvi-ng Salmag. (1 824) 38 
When.. I choose to hunt a Monsieur for my own particular 
amusement, i860 Hawthorne Marb. Faun (1879) II. viii. 
90 These pests.. had hunted the two travellers at every 
stage of their journey. 

5. To scour (a district) in pursuit of game ; spec. 
to make (a district) the field of fox-hunting ; hence, 
fig. to search (a place) thoroughly and keenly for 
something which one hopes to find there; to 
examine every nook and cranny of. 

a 1440 Sir Degrev. 174, I wulle fibre thy lordes tene, 
Honte hys fibresstus and grenc. 1568 Grafton Chron. II . 
121 The Citizens have free libertie of hunting a certeyne 
circuite aboute London. 171a Swift Let. 28 Oct., I must 
now go hunt those dry letters for materials. 1834 Medwin 
Angler in PVatesl. 101 Let us hunt the waterfalls higher up. 
1875 Whvte-M elviixe Riding Recoil. 1.(1879) 9 When he 
[Sir R. Sutton] hunted the Cottesmore country. Mod. I hav e 
hunted the hou^e for it, but cannot lay my hands on it. 

6. To use or employ in hunting ; to ride (a horse), 
direct or manage (hounds), in the chase. 

1607 Topsell Four-/. Beasts (1658) 117 The time of teach- 
ing a Gray -hound .. Some hunt them at ten months, if they 
be males, and at eight months, if they be female. 1708 
Lond. Gaz. No. 4465/6 The Owner . . to certify, that his 
Horse was constantly Hunted the last Season. # 1735 
Somerville Chase 1. 83 To rear, feed, hunt, and discipline 
the Pack . 1857 Ld. Malmesbukv Mem. Ex- m in is ter (1884) 



II.80 In consequence of hi>> always hunting his pointers 
down wind. 1875 Whyte-Melville Riding Recoil, i. 11870) 
6 He hunts one pack of his own hounds in Northampton- 
shire. 1889 io Horse Hound 24 Aug. 516/2 Horses de- 
scribed as 4 hunters '.. musi have been hunted, and be 
capable of being hunted. 

7. Change- ringing. To alter the position of (a 
bell) in successive changes so as to shift it by 
degrees from the first place to the last {hunting 
up), or from the last to the first {hunting down). 
Also absol. or intr. 

1684 R. H. School Recrcat. 92 So by turns, 'till every Bell 
heing hunted up and down, comes into its proper Place 
again. Ibid. 96 Whatsoever Bells you follow wben you 
Hunt up, the same Bells in the same order you must follow 
in Hunting down. 1880 C. A. W. Troyte in Grove Diet. 
Mus. I. 334 The bells work in regular order from being first 
bell to being last, striking two blows as first and two as 
last : this is called by ringers 'bunting up and down '. 

8. To call upon (a person) to rill up or drink off 
his glass : = Chase v. 1 4. 

1780 Baxnatyne in Mirror No. 76 f n Umphraville 
received a slap on the shoulder from one of the company, 
who at the same time reminded him that be was hunted. 
My friend .. thanked the gentleman . . for his attention, and 
drank off his bumper. 

II. Phrases. 

0. Hunt down : to chase (an animal) until caught 
or killed ; to run to earth, to bring to bay ; fig. to 
pursue and overcome or destroy ; also, to pursue 
until one gets possession or mastery of. (See also 7.) 

a 17 19 Aduison (J.), We should single every criminal out 
of the herd, and hunt him down. 1816 Keatinge Trav. 
(1817) 1. 291 Errors, popular or not, are lawful game, and free 
to every one to hunt down. 1849 M acau lay Hist. Eng. vii. 
II.217 Refusing to spy out and hunt down little congrega- 
tions of Nonconformists. 1877 E. R. Conoer Bas. Faith 
iv. 150 Let us. .try to hunt down this fugitive question. 

10. Hunt out : to expel or drive from cover or 
shelter by hunting or persistent search ; to track 
out ; to arrive at or discover by investigation. 

1576 Fleming Pano/l. Epist. 128 Except he hath taken 
flight into Dalmatia, from whence (notwithstanding he lurk 
for a seasonJ we intend to hunt him out. 1596 Spenser 
State /ret. Wks. (Globe) 626/1 Notcertaynly affirming any 
thing, but by conferring of times, languages, monumentes, 
and such like, I doe hunte out a probability*;. 1781 W. 
hhAHE. Ess. Hunt. (1788) 15 Or Spaniel, which will hunt out 
their master, or their master's horse distinctly from all 
others. 1881 T. Taylor Scot. Covenant. (Cassell) 128 To 
assist the soldiers in hunting out and butchering the hapless 
fugitives. 

11. Hunt up : to prosecute the search for, until 
one finds ; to pursue with eager investigation ; to 
'look up* (what is not found without energetic 
search). (See also 7.) 

1791 W. Bartram Carolina 488 They enter . . with a view 
of chasing the roebuck, and hunting up the sturdy bear. 
1817 J. Bradbury Trav. Amer. 265 If he finds them within 
three or four miles of his house, he thinks bimself fortunate; 
but it sometimes happens that he is two days in 4 hunting 
them up', as they term it. 1844 Alb. Smith Adv. Mr. 
Ledbury vii. (1886) 20 [He] employed his time in hunting up 
all the old students that he had known formerly. 1884 
). A. H. Murray in 13th Addr. Philol. Soc. 20 In .. hunt- 
ing up earlier quotations for recent words. 

12. To hunt Change {sb. 9), to h. Counter 
{adv. \),to h. in Couples {sb. 1 b), to h. the Foil 
(j<M), to h. at Korce {sb.^ 22 a), to h. Riot, to h. 
at the View : see these words. 

1630 I. Taylor (Water P.) Navy Land Ships, Huntsman- 
ship Wks. 1. 93/1 Allaye, Relaye, Foreloyning, Hunt- 
cownter, Hunt-change, Quarry, Reward, and a thousand 
more such Utopian fragments of confused Gibberish. 

III. 13. Comb, f hunt-counter, (in Shaks, 
I'olio) app. taken as one who hunts counter or traces 
the scent backward : but the Qos. have ' you hunt 
counter', i.e. you are on the wrong scent, you are 
off the track, which Nares and Schmidt accept ; 
f hunt-smock, one who * runs after ' women. 

1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, 1. iL 102 You ^Hunt-counter, 
hence : Auant. [1765 Johnson Note, Hunt-counter, that is 
blunderer.] 1623 Massinger Bondman 11. i, Your rambling 
*hunt-sinuck feels strange alterations. 

b. Jn names of various games, as hunt the fox, 
hunt the hare = fox and hounds , hare and hounds 
(cf. Fox sb. 16 d, Hare sb. 3 h) ; hunt the slipper, 
a parlour game in which all the players but one sit 
in a ring and pass a slipper covertly from one to 
another, the remaining player standing in the 
middle and seeking to get hold of it ; hunt the 
squirrel, an outdoor game in which one player is 
chased by another who must follow all his windings 
in and out of a ring formed by the remaining 
players ; also called cat and mouse ; hunt the 
whistle, a game resembling hunt the slipper, in 
which the seeker is blindfolded and has a whistle 
fastened to his dress, which the other players blow 
at intervals. 

176a in W. L. C. Etoniana xii. (1865) 179 [A list of Games 
popular at Eton in 1762 comprises] *Hunt the dark lan- 
thorn [known also at Harrow], a 1600 in Strutt Sports <J- 
Past. iv. iv. 487 When we play and *bunt tbe fox, I outrun 
all the boys in the school e. 1825 Brock ett, *Hunt-ttte' 
/tare, a game among children — played oil the ice as well as 
in the fields. 1766 Goldsm. Vic. IV. xi, Last of all, they sat 
down to *hunt the slipper. 1885 Athenaeum 16 May 635/3 
The courtiers, playing at 'hunt the slipper* in a very 



decorous manner. 1897 Daily News 5 May 5/3 When the 
game of hunt the slipper was broken off for the day, the 
Committee . .took the evidence of Mr. Lionel Phillips. 1742 
H. Walpole Lett, to H. Mann 8 Oct., The raising of the 
siege of Prague, and Prince Charles and Marechal MailleboU 
playing at *hunt the squirrel, have disgusted me. 1883 
Newell Games Amer. Childr. cxvii. (.Cent.). 1757 Foote 
Author 11. Wks. 1799 I. 148 We ben't enough for *hunt the 
whistle, nor blind-man's buff. 

Huntable (htrntabT), a. [f. Hunt v. + -able.] 
Capable of being hunted. 

1857 Kingsley Tivo V. Ago I. i. 27 I've shot and hunted 
every beast, I think, shootabie and huntable, from a humming 
bird to an elephant. 1895 Daily News 8 Apr. 7/4 Every 
huntable stream in the kingdom is repeatedly visited hy 
[otter] hounds during the summer. 

Hunted (b»*nted) , ///. a. [f. Hukt v. + -ed l.] 
Chased, pursued : see the verb. 

1633 P. Fletcher Purple I si. xi. xxxi, A hunted Stag, now 
welnigh tir'd. 1810 Scott Lady of L. n.xxix, There, like 
the hunted quarry, dwell. 1882 Ouida Maremvm 1. 121 
She had sympathy with the hunted, not with the hunters. 

Hunter (birntsj). [f. Hunt v. + -er 

1. A man who hunts, a. One engaged in the 
chase of wild animals ; a huntsman. 

C1250 Gen. $ Ex. 1481 Esau wilde man huntere, And 
lacob tame man tiliere. 41386 CnAUCEa Knt.'s T. 78c The 
hunters in the regne of Trace. 4:1420 Anturs o/Arth. v, 
The hunteres thay haulen, by hurstes and hy hoes, i486 
Bk. St. Albans E iij b, The hunter shall rewarde hem then 
with tbe hede. 1590 Spenser F\ Q. ii. iii. 21 A goodly 
Ladie clad in hunters weed. 169a Luttbell Brief Ret. 
(1857) 11. 639 Last Satturday 9 highwaymen mett and 
robb'd 7 hunters, near In^erstone, in Essex. 173s Somer- 
ville Chase 1. 37 When Nimrod hold, That mighty Hunter, 
first made War on Beasts. 1865 Lubbock Preh. Times xvi. 
(1869) 581 In a population which lives on the produce of the 
chase, each hunter requires on an average 50,000 acres. 

fig- an d gen. One who hunts or searches 
eagerly for something; a seeker. (Most freq. in 
comb., as fortune-hunter, glace-hunter.) 

c 1374 Chaucer Boeth. 1. pr. iii. 12 (Add. MS.) We scorne 
swiche rauiners and homers [Camb. MS. henters] of 
foulest[e] binges. 1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 74 b, 
The hunter of mannes soule. i54 2- 5 Brinklow Lament. 
6 b, Whore hounters and robhers of Goddes glorie. 1796 
Burke Let. Noble Ld Wks. VII 1. 52 They are the duke 
of Bedford's natural hunters ; and he is their natural game. 
1811 Miss MiTFOao in L'Estrange Life (1870) 1. v. 157 Are 
you a good motto hunter? 

c. Mil. (tr. Gev.Ja'ger, Pr. chasseur.) 

1753 Hanway Trav. (1762) I. vii. xciii. 428 Besides the 
hussars, the king has a small body of men whom they call 
hunters, who are reputed the most faithful couriers in his 
army. 1761 Brit. Mag. II. 443 Lieutenant-colonel de 
Stockhausen had.. posted himself in the Soiling with his 
hunters and cannon. 

2. A horse used, or adapted for use, in hunting. 
1687 Lond. Gaz. No. 2296/4 A milk white Mare above 14 

hands.. a very good Hunter. 1786 Mrs. Pjozzi Anecd. 
Johnson in Boswell (1831) I. 512 He certainly rode on 
Mr. Thrale's old hunter. 1882 Pebody Eng. Journalism 
xvi. 120 The dash and decision with wbich, upon a thorough- 
bred hunter, he rode to hounds. 

b. A dog used in or adapted for hunting. 
1605 Shaks. Macb. 111. i. 97 The valued file Distinguishes 
the swift, the slow, the subtle, The House-keeper, the 
Hunter. 1685 Lond. Gaz. No. 2037/4 To be sold 14 Couple 
of Harriers, very good Hunters, and have good Mouths. 
1898 Daily News 5 Oct. 6/6 A very close hunter, and a fine 
hound to boot. 

3. An animal that hunts or chases its prey ; spec. 
a. = hunting-spider (see Hunting a. b); b. 
A large species of enckoo {Piaya pluvialis) found 
in Jamaica {Cent. Did.). 

1658 Rowland MoufeCs Theat. Ins. 1058 Spidere. .others 
live in the open air, and from their greediness are called 
hunters or wolves. 1667 Milton P. L. xi. 188 The Beast 
that reigns in Woods, First Hunter then. 1885 Laoy 
Brassey The Trades 133 The most formidable of these 
insects appears to be the * hunter ant \ 

4. - Hunting-watch : see Hunting vbl. sb. 3 b. 
1851 Illustr. Catal. Gt. Exhib. 1268 A hunter, engraved, 

enamel dial, i| inches diameter. 1884 F. J. Britten Watch 
<y Clockm. 122 Hunter. .[is] a watch case that has a metal 
cover over the dial. 

5. altrib. and Comb. a. in sense 1, as hunler- 
boy, -craft, -crew, -goddess, -spear, -train, -troop, 
-warrior \ hunter-like, -seeming' adjs. ; b. in sense 2, 
as hunter action, -breeder, -breeding, fancier, 
-horse, -steed ; c. in sense 3, as hunter ant (see 3). 

1823 in Joanna Baillie Collect. Poems 15 A *hunter-boy 
blew horn beneath it. 1856 H. H. Dixon Post $ Paddock 
i. 2 An old *hunter-breeder's confession. Ibid. 7 The 
Shropshire men. .are more cRreful, both as to pedigree and 
style, in their *hun ter- breed ing. r8$i Mayne Reid Scalp 
I/unl. v, Different tricks known in *hunter-craft. 1838 
Miss Parooe River <y Desert II. 53 Dedicated to the 
*Hunter-Goddess. 1735 Somerville Chase iv. 240 The 
*Huuter-Horse, Once kind Associate of his sylvan Toils. 
1555-8 Phaer AE/ieid 1. B j, "Hunterlyke her bow she hare, 
her lockcs went with the wynd. 1483 Cath. Angl. 192/2 
An *Hunter spere, venabulum. 1863 Lyell Antiq. Man 
23 When the habits of the * hunter state predominated over 
those of the pastoral, venison was more eaten than the flesh 
of. .sheep. 1697 Drvden sEncid m. 1003 Young Ornitus 
bestrode a ^hunter steed. 1735 Somerville Chase 11. 357 
The busy * Hunter-Train mark out the Ground. 

d. Combinations with hunter's, in specialized 
senses : as hunter*s beef, pudding (see quots.) ; 
f hunter's mass (cf. Ger. jager/nesse), * a short 
mass said in great haste for hunters who were 
eager to start for the chase* (Nares); hunter'3 



HUNTERIAN. 

moon, a name for the full moon next after the 
Harvest moon* (q.v .). 

1879 Mrs. A. E. James Ind. Housek. Managem. 55 A 
hump of beef is. .best spiced and cured, as "hunter'* beef is 
made at home. 1595 Copley Wits, Fits, <V Fancies 60 A 
Gentleman pray'd him to say a * Hunters Masse (meaning 
a briefe Masse). 1710 Brit. Apollo III. No. 70. 2/1 The 
Country People call this the *Hunters-M oon. 1854 Tomun- 
son Aragds Astron. 171 There can, therefore, be hut two 
full moons in the year which rise during a week almost at 
the same time as the sun sets; the former, occurring in 
September, is called the Harvest-Mooo; and the latter, in 
the month of October, being in a similar predicament, is 
termed the Hunter's Moon. 1815 Simond Toitr Gt. Brit. 
I. 45 This plum-pudding .. This precious faculty of not 
losing anything from waiting, has made it be named em- 
phatically *Hu liter's Pudding, Pudding tie Chasseur. 

Hunterian (hrmtl**rian), a. [f. proper name 
Hunter + -ian.] Of or belonging to John Hunter 
(1728-1 793), a famous Scottish surgeon and physio- 
logist, or his elder brother William Hunter (1 718— 
1 78.^, an anatomist and obstetric surgeon; esp. 
in Hunterian (also Hunter's) canal* Hunterian 
chancre (see qnots.), investigated by John Hunter. 

1807-26 S. CooPEa First Lines Surg. (ed. 5) 224 That mo*t 
of the Hunterian theories about it were always false. _ 1824 
Watt Bibl. Brit. 111. s.v. ; Hunterian Museum, ..consisting 
principally of Collections in Natural History, the Fine Arts, 
and Antiquities, now the property of the Glasgow University. 
1875 Emerson Lett. <fr Soc. Aims ix. 220 The Hunterian 
law of arrested developement is not confined to vegetable 
and animal structure. 1881 Syd. Soc. Lex: s.v. Chancre, 
The Hunterian or hard chancre being the local manifesta- 
tion of syphilis. 1886 Ibid., hunter's canal, a triangular 
canal giving passage to the femoral artery and veio and the 
internal saphenous nerve. 

Hunterite (hzrntereit). Min. [Named, 1859, 
after Rev. R. Hunter of Nagpore : see -ite.] A 
synonym of Cimolite. 

1859 Havghton in Phil. Mag. IV. xvii. 18. 1868 Dana 
Min. (ed. 5) 457* 

t Htrntetli. Obs. Forms : 1 huntoj?, -aj>, 3 
huntep, hontep. [OE. huntod masc. f. hnnt-ian 
to hunt + suffix -06 OTeut. -6J>uz = L. -dtus (ve- 
ndtus).~\ Hunting ; the chase. 

<rooo Charter 0/ Dcncivulfm Kemble Cod. Dipl. V. 162 
His men beon jearuwe, je to ripe, xe to buntooe. £1000 
>ELraic Gen. xxv. 28 Isaac lufode Esau for his huntobe. 
c 1000 Sax. Leechd. III. 212 Huntaft don Xestreon jetacna<5. 
c 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 209 Ure fo farep on hunteS. 1297 
R. Glouc 8639 Vor to wende an hooteb in be oywe forest. 

Huntilite (hzrntibit). Min. [Named after 
T. S. Hont, an American scientist + -lite.] Native 
arsenide of silver, from Silver Islet, Lake Superior. 

Hunting (bjtrntirj), vbl. sb. [f. Hunt v. + 
-ingVJ 

1. The action of the verb Hunt. a. The action 
or practice of chasing game or other wild animals, 
either for profit or sport ; the chase ; venery. 

c 1000 /Elfric Colloq. in Wright Voc. 5 Hwact dest bu be 
binre huntunge? C1205 Lay. 21342 He hafecS bihalues 
Baden his huntinge hilacfued. C1290 S. Eng. Leg. I. 
349/148 pat bis child scholde wende An hontingue. c 1375 
Sc. Leg. Saints, Blasins 60 J?e president Til huntyne has 
his knychtis sent. 1484 Caxtom Fables 0/ Page (18S9) 4 
The studye of the huntynge and hawkynge is a slouful 
cure. 1548 Hall Chron., Edw. IV 194 b, The king being 
on huntyng in the forest of Wychwod. 1696 tr. Duqucsne^s 
Voy. E. hut. 134 No other Island.. has better hunting. 
1781 Gibbon Decl.^ F. II. ii2Constans..was pursuing in 
the adjacent forest his favourite amusement of hunting. 
1781 Bsckford {title) Essays on Hunting. 1879 Sir G. 
Campbell While *f Black 330 What they call * hunting ' in 
America is not hunting in our sense, but shooting; either 
ordinary shooting, or drives for big game, 
b. With a and pi. A hont, a chase. 

^950 Rit. Eccl. Dunelm. (Surtees) 118 Of hvntvngvm. 
c 1420 Anturs 0/ Arth. lv, Suche a hunting in a holt, aw 
no^te to be hidde. 15.. Cluvy Chase i, A woeful hunting 
once there did In Chevy-chase befall. i6x i Spaao H ist. Gt. 
Brit. vtii. Hi. (1632) 399 That vpon the Lords Sabbath, pub- 
like Faires.. Huntings, and all secular actions should not be 
exercised. 1727 A. Hamilton New Acc. E. Ind. I. xxii. 
263, I saw, in one of these Huntings, above a Dozen of 
Deer killed. 1871 Freeman Norm. Cong. IV. xx. 609 Ser- 
vices to be rendered in the royal huntings. 

C. The chasing of their prey by animals. 

138a Wycuf 1 Mace. Hi. 4 As whelp of lyoun rorynge in 
his huntyng. 1665 Hooke Microgr. 202 These Spiders., 
are nothing so eager of hunting as they arc in Italy. 

d. The action of chasing, pursuing or searching; 
a pursuit or search. Also with adv. as hunting-up. 

1542-5 Brinklow Lament. 4 a, Then will they ronne.. 
a whore hountinge after their false prophetes. 1589 L. 
Wright {title) The Hunting of Antichrist. 1651 Hobbes 
Leviath. 1. iii. 10 A hunting out of the causes, a 1700 
B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, Hunting, decoyiDg, or drawing 
others into Play. 1796 Colquhoun Police Metrop. 403 The 
driving of Cattle improperly, usually termed bullock-hunt- 
ing. 1876 Miss Yonce Womankind xxiv. 204 A hunting- 
up of faults. 

e. Change-ringing. (See Hunt v. 7.) 

f2. concr. Game killed in hunting. (Cf. Veni- 
son.) Obs. * 

C1460 Towneley Myst. v. 19 Haue, cte, fader, of myn 
huntyng. 1608 TorsELL Serpents (1658) 709 Pindus..did 
daily give unto him the greatest part of his hunting. 

3. alt rid. and Comb. a. General : Of, belonging 
to, used or worn in, adapted for, or engaged in 
banting, as hunting-bit, 'boot, 'bout, -cap, -clothes, 
-coal, -country, -craft, cry, -day, -dress, -excursion, 
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1 'ffock, 'gear, -Ziabil, -hat, -horse, -Javelin, -knife, 
-language, -nag, -net, -party, -place, -pole, -saddle, 
-season, -skirt, -spear, -spur, -staff, -sword, -term, 
-tide, -toil, -voyage, -whip ; for the accommodation 

1 of huntsmen, as hunting-camp, -house, -lodge, -toxver, 
or of horses used in hnniing. as hunting-stable. 

1696 Lond. Caz. No. 3217/4 A white Leather Side Saddle, 
and *Huming-Bit. 1715 Leom Palladia's Archit. (1742) 
II. 83 Beasts., either for public * Hun ting-bouts, or for the 
Shows in the Amphitheatres. 1770 Washington Writ. 
(1889) 11. 310 The Indians.. have their *hunting-camps 
and cabins all along the river. 1625 K. Long tr. Barclays 
Argent's iv. xiii. 282 Comming in his *hunting-clothes. 
1708 Loud. Gaz. No. 4439/4 An Estate. .situated.. in., 
a good * Hunting Country. x8o8 Scott Marttt. 1. viii. Each 
..Knew *hunting-craft by lake and wood. 1864 Tenny- 
son Ay Inter' s Field (ed. 1) ad. fin., There the thin weasel 
with faint *bunting-cry Follows the mouse. 1859 — Enid 
163 Wearing neither *hunting-dress Nor weapon. £1450 
R. Gloucester's Chron. (1724) 482/2 (MS. Coll. Arms) Ofte 
boldeth he an bonde swerdes, bowes, and *huntyngere. 
1711 * liunting-babit (>ee Habit sb. 3I. 1881 Mas. 
O'Donoghue Ladies on Horseback 111. vi. 83 If a hunting- 
habit be properly cut it will require no shotting. Ibid. 
253 That k hunting-hats frequently fall off. 1565-73 Cooper 
Thesaurus s. v. Eqnus, Vctuttor eqmts, a 'hunting horse. 
1686 Lond. Gaz. No. 2187/4 The keeping of Hunting. 
Horses. 1686 J. Dunton Lett. fr. Netv-Eng. (1867) 277 

' Guides who will, .oftentimes find out * Hunting-Houses, 

j and other Lodgings at night. 1625 K. Long tr. Barclay's 
Argenis iv. xiii. 282 In nis hand he held his 'hunting- 
javelin. 184a Mas. Gohe Fascin. 92 His girdle was gar- 
nished with horn-handled * hunting-knives. 1809 A. Henry 
Trav. 6 A solitary Indian *hunting-lodge, hnilt with 
branches of trees. 1826 Miss Mitpord Village Ser. it. 
(1863) 253 The old manorial Hall.. is cut down into a villa, 
or a hunting-lodge, a 1680 BuTLEa Rem. (1759) H. 81 
Like a *Hnnting nag, [hel leaps over what he cannot get 
through. 1788 W. Blank Hunt Excurs. 3 His annual 
*huntmg party. 1730 A. GoaDON Majfcts Antphith. 96 
Buildings into which Beasts were brought, which they 
called * Hunting-Places. 1678 Lond. Gaz. No. 1274/4 

, A Black Gelding . . having on him a *hnnting Saddle, and 
a blew Saddle-Cloth. 1730 A. Gordon Ma fiefs Antphith. 
96 In the Canons of the Synod called Quinisestus, the 
* Hunting-Shews were prohibited. 1810 Scott Ladv 0/ L. 
1. xxvii, A battle-axe, a *hun ting-spear. 1480 Wardr. Acc. 
Edw. IV (1830) 148 A paire of *hunting spurres parcelle 
gilt. ^1649 Drvmm. of Hawth. Hist. Jos. Ill Wks. 
(171 1) 42 Sir Alexander Boyd, .struck the reverend gover- 
nour with a *hunting-staff upon the head. 1869 Tennyson 
Pelteas 359 That all the old echoes hidden in the wall 
Rang out like hollow woods at *hunting-tidc 1753 De 
Foe's Tour Gt. Brit. I. ii. 113 An Eminence, where now 
stands an * Hun ting-tower of Brick. 1683 Lond. Gaz. No. 
1842/8 A long *Hunting-Whip, with an Ivory handle. 1859 
Art Taming Horses ix. 149 Every hunting-whip should 
have a lash, but it need not be long. 

b. Special Combs.: hunting-box, a small house 
for occupation dnring the hunting season (see Box 
sb. 2 14) ; hunting-case, a watch-case with a hinged 
cover to protect the glass (orig. against accidents 
in hunting) ; hunting-coal (see quot.) ; hunting- 
crop, a straight whipstock with a leather loop 
for insertion of a thong or lash (Crop sb. 7 c) ; 
hunting-field, the field or ground on which a hunt, 
esp. a fox-hunt, is going on ; also, the body of 
mounted hnntsmen following the hounds ; hunt- 
ing-flask, a flask for liquor, carried during hunting; 
hunting-jug, a jug adorned with figures of hunts- 
men, horses, dogs, stags, etc. ; hunting leopard, 
the Cheetah (Felisjubata), which is tamed and used 
in hunting in India; fhunting mass ~ hunters 
mass (see Hunter 5 d) ; f hunting-match, a hunt 
taken part in by a number of persons ; + hunting 
oath, a bold or outspoken oath such a« a hunts- 
man might utter ; hunting-piece, a picture repre- 
senting a hunting scene ; hunting-pudding = 
hunter's pudding (see Hunter 5 d) ; hunting- 
seat^ country-house reserved for occupation during 
the hunting season ; hunting-shirt U.S., 1 * blowse 
or shirt originally made of deerskin and highly 
ornamented, worn by trappers,hunters and travellers 
on the Western frontier (Bartlett Viet. Amer.) ; 
hunting-song, a song sung during a hunt, or re- 
lating to hunting, usually characterized by melodic 
phrases imitating the sound of a hunting-horn ; also 
applied to an instrumental composition of the same 
character ; fhunting tail, a horse's tail cut in the 
manner practised with horses used for hunting ; 
hunting- watch, a watch having a hunt ing- case to 
protect the glass. 

i8ai Byron yuan v. Ix, Babel was Nimrod's *hunting- 
box. 1838 Lytton Alice 131 The old admiral has a hunt- 
ing-box in the neighbourhood. 1883 Standard 16 Jan. 2/4 
♦Hunting coal was what was left after general workings. 
1857 *Hunting-crop Uee Crop sb. 7 c]. 1881 Mrs. 
O'Donoghue Ladies on Horseback 218 A short hunting- 
crop without a lash would do. 1890 Boldkewood Col. 
Reformer (1891) 217 Light hunting crops having slender 
thongs. <:i68o Die York in J. laylor Scot. Covenant. 
(Cassell) 117 There would never be peace in Scotland till 
the whole of the country south of the Forth was turned into 
a * hunting-field. 1846-83 Ec-Wabburton Hunt. Songs 
lxxxi. (ed. 7) 218 Each in turn first and foremost the hunting 
field led. 1859 Art Taming Horses i. 22 [Hisl equestrian 

erformances on the course and in the hunting-field. Mod. 
e lost his life accidentally in the hunting-field. 18*4 Scott 
St. Ronan's vi!, He has a "hunting flask usually about him, 
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which contains as good medicine as yours to the full. 1781 
Phil. Trans. LXX1. 2 The ^hunting Leopard, or Indian 
Chittah. 1881 Hunter Gaz. Ind. IV. 619 The cheetah or 
hunting leopard must he carefully distinguished from the 
leopard proper. 1597 J as. 1. Demonol. 1. v. 18 Like a Papist 
Priest, aispatching a "hunting Masse. 1845 Neale Mir- 
ror Faith 15 King Oswald hcareth hunting-mass, a 1637 
B. Jonso.n Discov., Socrates Wks. (Rtldg.) 764/2 What neede 
wee know any thing .. more then a horse-race, or a 
*hun ting-match. 1708 Swift Predict., Not daring to propose 
a hunting-match. 1563-87 Foxe A. ff M. (1631) III. x. 
xo6/i Swearing and raging with an "hunting oath or two. 
1765 H. Walpole in Lett. Ctess Suffolk {1824) II. 314 Huge 
"hunting-pieces in frames of all-coloured golds. 1785 Mrs. 
A. M. Bennett juv. Indiscretions (1786) IV. 26 She was 
famous for making "hunting puddings. 17 16 Addison 
Freeholder No. 22 p 2 A Traveller .. who had .. lost his 
"Hunting-Seat. 1740 Gray Let. Poems (1775) 79 A house 
built by one of the Grand Dukes for a hunting-seat. 1775 
I. Trumbull in Sparks Corr. Amer. Rev. (1853) I. 32, 
I have ordered our Commissaries . . to send to your camp 
all the "hunting-shirts they can procure. 1876 Bancroft 
Hist. U. S. IV. xv. 419 The hardy backwoodsman, clad 
in a hunting-shirt and deerskin leggins. 1737 Somerville 
Poems ( 1 790) 1. 254 * Hu n ting-song. 1846-83 Ec- War burton 
Hunt. Songs (ed. 7) lotrod. 9 An inappropriate introduction 
to a new edition of thei>e Hunting Songs. 1686 Lond. 
1 Gaz. No. 2 163/4 A brown hay Mare . . with a * Hunting-Tail. 
1844 Dickens Mart. Chuz. xiii, A gold "hunting-watch .. 
capped and jewelled in four holes. 

Hu nting, ///. a. [f. Hunt v. + -ing 2 .] That 
hunts : see the verb. (In qnot. 1340 absol. as sb.) 

a 1340 Hampole Psalter exxiii. 6Frape snare of huntand. 
168a T. A. Carolina 21 One hunting Indian. 1859 Art 
J Taming Horses viii. 134 Hunting farmers and hunting 
J country surgeons. Ibid. ix. 148 The ' Napoleons* of hunt. 
I ing ladies. 1887 Abbay White Mare White stottecliff 173 
The huntingest squire In the huntingest shire. 

b. In special collocations (often hyphtned) : as 
hunting-cog (see Cog sb. 2 1); hunting-man, a 
man addicted to hunting; hunting- spider, a spider 
that hunts its prey instead of lying in wait for it. 

1665 Hooke Microgr. 199 Not unlike a hunting Spider. 
i8xa-i6 J. Smith Panorama Sc. Art 1. 352 It is a useful 
precaution . . to give the wheel what is called a hunting-cog \ 
that is, one cog more than what will aoswer to an exact 
division of the wheel by the trundle. This being done, 
every cog., will take the next staff or round behind the one 
which it took in the former revolution. 1839 A rt l aming 
Horses i. 21 Almost every distinguished horseman and 
hunting-man in the three kingdoms. ^ 1885 New Bk. Sports 
1 As well as a hunting-man knows his country. 

Hunting dog, hunting-dog. [f. Hunting 
vbl. sb. and ppl. a.\ 
f 1. A dog used for hunting game. Hunting Dogs, 
a northern constellation, Canes Venatici. 

1863 Lyell Antiq. Mast 23 The people of the bronze age 
possessed a larger hunting-dog. 1868 LocKYEa Guillemin's 
Heavens (ed. 3) 326 We must notice the Hunting Dogs, 
above Berenice's Hair. 1886 Patl Mall G. 27 Aug. 5/1 
Our old Iriend the hunting dog. 

2. A name for two animals of the dog tribe which 
hunt their prey in packs, a. The Hyena-dog or 
Painted Hyena (Lycaon) of South Africa, b. The 
Dhole or wild dog of India. 

1838 Penny Cycl. XII. 371/1 The animal .. he describes 
under the name of Lycaon, the Hunting Dog. 1866 
Wood Pop. Nat. Hist. 1. 89 The latter animal [Dhole) 
..is sometimes termed the Hunting Dog in compliment to 
its powers. 1883 W. H. Flower in Encycl. Brit. XV. 
439/1 Lycaon pictus, the Cape Hunting Dog. .is very distinct 
externally from all the other Canidae. 

Hu-nting-ground. [f. Hunting vbl. sb.] 
A district or tract of country adapted for hunting, 
or in which hunting is practised. 

1777 Robertson Hist. Amer. (1783) II. 61 Tribes seated 
on.. hunting-grounds abounding so much with game, that 
they have a regular and plentiful supply of nourishment 
with little labour. 1837 W. Irying Capt. Bonneville II. 18 
All the fastnesses, denies, and favourable hunting grounds of 
the country. 1874 Green Short Hist. ii. § 4. 72 Thousands 
of Hampshire peasants were driven from their homes to 
make him a hunting-ground. 

b. fig. A place (book, etc.) made the scene of 
any kind of hnnt or search, or containing a supply 
of something for which one hunts. 

1880 Academy 21 Aug. 133/3 The Moyen de Parvenir 
was a favourite hunting-ground of tbe author of Tristram 
Shandy. 1888 Daily News 15 Sept. 2/5 The hunting 
ground of pickpockets. 

c. Happy hunling-ground(s : those expected by 
the American Indians in the world to come; hence, 
the future state. Also fig. a favourable place for 
hunting, collecting, or making acquisitions. 

1836 W. Ievinc Astoria (1849) 249 They will see the happy 
hunting-grounds, with the souls of the brave and good 
living in tents in green meadows. 1890 Gunter Miss No- 
body v.That he may send them to the happy hunting grounds 
also. 1894 Maskelyne Sharps $ Flats I 6 At the present 
moment England is the happy hunting-ground of the 
swindliog fraternity. 

Hunting-horn. 

1. A horn or bugle on which signals are blown m 
hunting. 

1694 Ld. Moleswortm Acc. Denmark 160 The Huntsmen 
..having their great Brass Hunting-horns about their 
Necks. 1846-83 Eg.-Warburton Hunt. Songs Ixxul (ed. 7) 
206 Diana it proved, who her hunting horn blew. 1879 
W. H. Stone in Grove Diet. Mus. I. 748/1 The hunting 
hoin finally adopted differs from the orchestral horn in 
consisting of an unbroken spiral of three turns. 

2. On a side-saddle, the second pommel on the 
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near side, against which the left knee presses ; first 
introduced for use in hunting; Ihe leaping-head. 
(See Horn sb. 2 1 b.) Also hunting-horn crutch, 
leaping-horn. 

1854 Art Taming Horses viii. 1x7 The third or hunting- 
horn pommel must be fitted to the rider. Ibid. ix. 143 With 
the hunting-horn crutch the seat of a woman is stronger 
than that of a man, for she presses her right leg down over 
the upright pommel, and the left leg up again.st the hunting- 
horn. Ibid. 144 Ladies' saddles ought invariably to be made 
with what is called the bunting-horn, or crutch, at the left 
side. 

Huntress (h^ntres). [f. Hunter + -ess.] A 
female hunter. 

1. A woman (or goddess) who hunts or engages 
in the chase. 

c 1386 Chaucer KnVs T. 1489 And ther with al Dyane 
gan appeere With bowe in honde right as an hunteresse. 
1470-85 Malory Arthur xvm. xxi, A lady dwell'd in that 
forest, and she was a grete huntresse. 1590 Spenser F. Q. 
tit. v. 27 In those same woods ye well remember may How 
that a noble hunteresse did wonne . .Belphoebe was her name. 
1703 Rowe Ulyss. tt. i. 544 The Huntress Cynthia and her 
Train. 1709 Steele Tatler No. 37 p 2 Mrs. Alse Cops- 
wood, the Yorkshire Huntress. 1884 Symonds Shaks. 
Predec. x. § 11. 405 His sweetheart, .became Maid Marian, 
and dwelt a virgin huntress in his company. 

b. trans/, and fig. (of women and animals). 

1604 Dekker ind Pt, Honest Wh. Wks. 1873 II. 127 
Y'are a good Huntresse, Lady, you ha found your Game 
already. 1665 Hootce Microgr. 201 But, if the capricious 
Fly took wing, and pitch 'd upon another place behind our 
Huntress, then would the Spider (etc]. 1894 Sir E. 
Sullivan Woman 11 Every woman is, by nature and 
instinct, more or less a huntress of men. 

2. A mare used or adapted for hunting. 

1858 Trollope Dr. Tkorne iv, If you insist on calling the 
old pony a huntress. 1885 Bazaar 30 Mar. 1270 '! Brown 
cob, pretty, quiet to ride or drive, good huntress. 

3. atlrib. and Comb., as huntress fashion, guise, 
-maid, -queen, -wise ; huntress-like adj. 

1573 Twyne jftneidxi. (1584) S ij b, la Thracian huntres- 
wise. 1725 Pope Odyss. vi. 119 A sylvan train the huntress- 
queen surrounds. 1788 I. Ritson Homer's Hymn Venus 7 
Whether Latona, or the huntress-maid. 1887 Bowen Virg. 
Mneid 1. 318 See 1 from her shoulder slung in a huntress 
fashion the bow. 

Huntsman (totrntsm&n). [f, hunt's genitive 
of Hunt sb. + -man. Cf. craftsman.] 

1. A man who hunts, a hunter. 

1567 Maplet Gr. Forest 49 The One which the Huntesman 
vseth. 1590 Shaks. Mids. N. iv. i. 145 Goe hid the hunts- 
men wake them with their homes. 1666 J. Da vies Hist. 
Caribby /sis 32 The Indians and Huntsmen, who have no 
setled habitation. 1697 DaYOEN Virg. Georg. 111. 570 The 
dext'rous Huntsman wounds not these afar, With Shafts. 
1796 Scott Wild Huntsman vii, He waved his huntsman's 
cap on high. fig. 1808 Scott Hunting Song iv, Time, 
stern huntsman J who can baulk ? 

2. spec. a. The manager of a hunt ; a man whose 
business is to take charge of the hounds and direct 
the pursuit of game ; esp. the man in charge of a 
pack of hounds for fox-hunting. 

*S96 Shaks. Tarn. Shr. 1. Induct. 1. 16 Huntsman I charge 
thee, tender wel my hounds. 1616 Surfl. & Markh. 
Country Farme 700 Now if it fall out that the hunts-man 
hnuc not earth dogs readie taught, bee may traine them in 
this manner. 1735 De Foe Voy. round World (1840) 274 
Just as a huntsman casts off his hounds. 1735 Someryille 
Chase li. 111 Huntsman, lead on 1 behind, the clust'ring Pack 
Submiss attend. 181a Snorting Mag. XXXIX. 133 Dick 
Knight, the late crack huntsman of Lord Spencer. 1883 
Eg.-Warburton Hunt. Songs (ed. 7) 230 note, Joe Maiden 
was Huntsman to the Cheshire Hounds, 
b. (Seequot.) 

1810 Ann. Reg. 620 Each gang of slaves [in Honduras] 
has one belonging to it, who is styled the huntsman. .His 
chief occupation is to search the woods, .to find employment 
for the whole. 

3. Comb., as huntsmanlihc adj.; also hunts- 
man's cup, Sarracenia purpurea, and huntsman's 
horn, 4SV flava, North American plants so called 
from their pitcher-shaped leaves ; the latter also 
applied to the leaves themselves (Miller Plant-n.). 

1865 Dublin Univ. Mag. II. 20 At every fence the leading 
pair pop oyer in huntsmanlike fashion. 

HtrntSinanship. Also 7 huntmanship. [f. 
prec. + -ship.] The position, office, or business of 
a huntsman ; the art of hunting. 

a 1631 Donne Love's Exch. Poems (1633) 22 4 At court your 
fellows every day Give th* art of rhyming, huntmanship, 
or play, For them, which were their own before. 1636 
Massinger Gt. Dk. Florence in. i, This, .must force him to 
forsake the groves And Dian's huntmanship. a 1646 J. 
Gregory Posthum. (1650) 228 To beetoken his Huntsman- 
ship, hee holdeth in his hand the skin of a wilde Beast. 

t Hu'ntsma:ster. Obs, [f. hunt's + Master, 
rendering Ger. jagermeister.] The master of the 
hunt ; an officer who directs a hunt. 

1691 Lond. Gaz. No. 2727/2 Prince Maximilian continues 
under his Confinement, and the Hunts-master the Sieur 
de Mojke, with his Brother, .under a close Imprisonment. 

Hunt's-up. Also 7 (9 dial.) hunsup. Or ig. 
the hunt is up, name of an old song and its 
tune, sung or played to awaken huntsmen in the 
morning, and also used as a dance. Hence 
allusively : a. A song sung or time played to rouse 
any one ; an early morning song. 

*537 Lett, tf Papers Hen. VIII (1890) XII. 1. 206 In 
formation against John Hogon, who, going about the 
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country with a 4 crowde ' or a fiddle . . sang a song with these 
words, 'The hunt is up 1 , etc. 1549 Compl. Scot. vi. 66 Thai 
dancit al cristyn mennis dance, the northt of Scotland, huntis 
vp, ihe comount entray [etc.]. C1560 A. Scott Poems 
(S. T. S.) v. 13 With * Hunts vp *, every morning plaid. 
1574 Rich Dial. Mercury # Sold. I ij b, Unlesse you some 
times arise to geve your parramours the hunte is up under 
the windowes. 1592 Shaks. Rom. <$■ Jul. m. iv. 34 Hunt- 
ing thee hence, with Hunt s-vpto the day. a 1625 Fletcher 
False One iv. ii, They came to play you and your love 
a huntsup. 1674 Play ford Skill Mus. 1. 61 The Pytha- 
gorean Huntsup, or Morning Musick, which wakened and 
roused their dull Spirits. 1888 Lowell To a Lady playing 
on Cithern, The horns of Oberon Blow their faint Hunt's- 
up from the good-time gone. 

f b. In phrases denoting speech or action calcu- 
lated to rouse or disturb a person's feelings (cf. to 
had one a dance) ; hence, a disturbance, uproar. 
Obs. or dial. 

i6ip Fletcher Al. Thomas nt.i, My spightful Dame, Tie 
pipe ye such a hunsup Shalt make ye dance a tipvaes. 
a 2625 — Woman's Prize \\\. Hi, 1 would.. in her hearing 
Begin her such a huntes-up. 1664 Cotton Scarron. Poet. 
Wks. (1765) 11 I'll play these Rake-hells such a Hunts-up. 
1828 Craven Dial., Hnnsup, a clamour, a turbulent outcry. 

Hirnts woman. [Cf. Huntsman.] A hnnt- 
rcss ; a woman who rides to hounds. 

i6ai Lady Wroth Urania 470 An excellent hors-woman, 
and hunts-woman she was. 1780 Mad. D'Arblay Diary «y 
Lett. (1842) I. 30a. 

Hunx, obs. f. Hunks. Huny, obs. f. Honey. 
Hunyn, obs. f. Onion. Huo, obs. f. Who. 

Huon pine (hiw'ffa pain). [Named from the 
river Huon in the south of Tasmania.] A large 
evergreen coniferous tree (Dacrydium Franklmn) 
found in Tasmania ; also its timber. 

1820 C. Jeffreys Van Diemen's Land 28 (Morris) On 
the banks of these . . rivers, and the harbour, grows the . 
Huon Pine (so called from the river of that name, where it 
was first found). 1832 Biscuoff Van Diemen's Land II. 
23 Huon pine is by far the most beautiful wood found in the 
island. 1851 Illustr. CataL Gt. Exhib. 992. 

Huor, Huork, obs. forms of Huer, Wark. 

Hup, linpp (htfp), int. A call to a horse, a. to 
quicken his pace ; b. (5V:. and north?) to turn to the 
right or away from the driver : the opposite of hie. 

1733 Fielding Don Quix. Eng. 11. xii, Gee, gee, boys, 
hup ! 1825-80 Jamieson, //«/, used to a horse in order to 
make him quicken his pace. 1851 H. Stephens Bk. Farm 
(ed.a) I. i6q/i To go from yon. Hup is the counterpart to 
hie in the southern counties.. in towns Haa/ is used where 
ivynd is heard, and Hip bears a similar relation to vane, 
1859 T. Brown Rab $ F. (ed. Alden) 4 4 Hupp 1' and 
a stroke of the whip were given to Jess. 

Hence Hup v. a. inlr. To shout hup!, to urge 
on a horse, b. trans. To direct or turn (a horse) 
to the right ; Hap v.* 

i8a4 Scott St. Ronan's xvii, Touchwood was soon heard 
•hupping' and 'geeing ' to the cart i8si H. Stephens Bk. 
Farm (ed. a) I. 180./1 The horses are then hupped sharp 
round from you. Ibid. 181/2 (see Hie 1851 Jrnl. R. 

Agric. Soc. XI I. 1. 125 To lay two 12-yard ridges together, 
by hupping, or turning to the rigbt hand at the ends. 

Hupaithric, for hypselhric = Hyp*:thral. 

1818 Snelley Rev. Islam yh. xii, That spacious cell Like 
an hupaithric temple wide and high. 

Hupe, huppe, obs. ff. Hip sbA andz>.* («=hop), 
Hoopjtf.i Hupostasis, for Hypostasis. Hup- 
pil, hupple, obs. ff. Hii>ple, little heap. 

Hur, obs. f. or var. Hnnpron. ; var. Hurr ; obs. 
f. Whore. Huracano, obs. f. Hurricane. 
Hur-bur: see Hurr-burb. Hurburlie, obs. 
f. Hurly-burly. 

Hurcheon (hz>\ilji?n). Now Sc. and north, 
dial Forms: 4 hircho(u)n, 5 hurchon, -yn, 
hyrchoun, 6 hureheoun, hyrchen, 6- hur- 
cheon, 8-9 hurchin, 9 -ent. [a.ONF. herichon; 
OF. herifun (i2thc. in Littre),mod.F. htrissoii (in 
Hainault hirchon, hurckon, Picaid hSrichon, ire- 
chon) :— pop. L. * her ic ion-em, f. hericius, late form 
of ericius hedgehog. See also Urchin.] 

1. A hedgehog. 

c 1325 Gloss W. de Biblesiv. in Wright Voc. 165 Yri^oun, 
an hirchoun. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xtv. lvii. 
(Tollem. MS.), Also hirchonis (1535 yrchins] and hares flew 
to holow stones. C1425 Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 639/11 Hie 
erinacius,hurchon. 1597 Montgomerie Cherrie $ Sloe 15, 
I saw the hureheoun and the hair..Wer happing toandfro. 
a 1605 — Ftytiug iv. Polwart 336 With hurcheons eatand 
hips and hawes. 1883 H udders/. Gloss., Hurchent, Hur- 
chin. 1893 Heslop Northnmbld. Gloss., Hurchin, Hur- 
cheon, the hedge hog. 

trans/. 1308 Dunbar Flyt'mgiv. Kennedie 179 Hard hur- 
eheoun, birpland, hippit as ane harrow. 1894 Crockett 
Lilac Sunbonnet 55 The wizened auld hurcheon. 

attrib. 1508 Dunbar Tua mariit wemen 107 With his 
hard hurcheone skyn sa heklis be my chekis. 1790 Burns 
Elegy Capt. Henderson i, The meikle devil.. Haurl thee 
hame to his black smiddie, O'er hurcheon hides. 

2. A mischievous person ; an urchin. 

1785 BuaNs Jolly Beggars Recit. vn. ii, Hurchin Cupid 
shot a shaft That play'd a dame a shavie. 

Hurc(k)le, var. Hurkle. Hurd, -e, obs. 
ff. Herd, Hoard. Hurdace, -as, -eys, -ice: 
see Hurdis. Hurden : see Harden'. 

Hu rdieS, sb. pi. Sc. [Origin unknown.] The 
buttocks ; the hips. Also fig. the rump, the end 
or ' tail * of anything. 
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'535 Lvndesay Satyre 4363 Of hir hurdies scho had na 
hauld. 1623 Elgin Session Rec. in Scotsman (1898) 31 Jan. 
2/7 There was litile justice in Elgin that suffered them (two 
witches] to leve so lang unhet baitb their hurdies. 1786 
Burns Twa Dogs 36 His gawcy tail. . Hung o'er his hurdies 
wi* a swirl. 1894 Crockett Raiders 163 The long rows of 
cpw's hurdies. 1895 — Men 0/ Moss J Jags xl. 290 He was 
sitting on his hurdies in the shallows. 

tHu-rdis^u-rdice. Obs. Also 4-5 -ys(o, 5 
-as, -ace, -eys, -yce,-esse, 5 hourdeys; (4hardes). 
[ME. hurdis, etc., a. OF. hourdeis, -is, earlier 
hordeis, -is, mod.F. hourdis (med.L. hurdicium, 
hordecium Dit Cange) L. type *hurdattcium, f. 
OF. hurder, horder, hourder (late L. hurdare), 
f. OF. hurt, hourt y hourd palisade, a. OHG. hurt 
(pi. hurdi), Ger. hiirde hurdle, cogn. w. ON. hurt, 
Goth, haurds door : see next.] 

A palisade, orig. of hurdles or wicker-work. 

13. . Coerde L. 3969 The Sarezynes, armyd, forth lepe Upon 
the walles the toun to kepe, Stout in touret, and in hurdys 
[rime vys]. Ibid. 6127 Her houses brende and her hurdys : 
Gret smok ther aros, 1 wis. a 135a Minot Poems (ed. Hall) 
x. 14 paire hurdis, J>aire ankers, hanged bai on here, c 1400 
Melayne 1600 A nobill hurdas ther was graythede. 1412-ao 
Lydg. Chron. Troy n. xviii, They. .Sette their bastyles and 
their hurdeys eke, Rounde about to the harde wall. 1447 
Bokenham Seyntys (Roxb.) 169 Thai lyin in ful sympyl 
hurdeys And lykly for to be deed for cold. 1489 Caxton 
Faytes o/A. it. xiv. 118 They made hourdeys or obstacles 
full thykke of thornes. 

Hence f Hirrdised Qiurdeysed) fpl. a., palisaded. 

c 1450 Merlin 604 With-ynne the bailie were v. toures . . 
the fifthe was gret and high, and well hurdeysed a*boute 
with-ynne and with-oute. 

Hurdle (hi>jd'l), sb. Forms : a. 1 hyrdel, 
(hyrpil), 3herdel, 4-5 hirdel, 4-6 -die, 4-7 hur- 
del, -ell, 5 herd-, hyrd-, hirdyl, -yll(e, -el, -ill, 
hurdull, 5-6 hyrd-, herdell, hirdil(l, herdyl, 
,-le, (horthell), 6- hurdle. /3. 5-6 hardyll, 6 
-yll, -ell, 6-7 hardel, 6-8 -le. [OE. hyrdel 1- 
OTeut. type *hurdilo-z, deriv. of a primitive repre- 
sented by Goth, haurds, ON.hurtf door, OHG. hurt 
(MHG. hurt, pi. hiirte, hiirde, Ger. hiirde, MDu., 
Dtt. horde), wickerwork, hurdle OTeut. *hurdi-s, 
pre-Teut. *hrlis: cf. L. crdtis hurdle, Gr. /cvprta 
wicker work, Kvprrj, uvpros fishing-creel, cage, Skr. 
krt to spin, crt to fasten together.] 

1. A portable rectangular frame, orig. having 
horizontal bars interwoven or wattled with withes 
of hazel, willow, etc. : — wattle ; but now often an 
open frame with light horizontal bars crossed by 
uprights, and strengthened by a diagonal bar, like 
a field gate : used chiefly to form temporary fences, 
sheep-pens, etc. 

£725 Corpus Gloss. 600 Cratem, flecta vet hyrbil. c 1000 
jELFatc Horn. I. 430 pa forlet se waelhreowa casere 6one 
halgan lichaman uppon 3am isenan hyrdle. c 1050 Voc. in 
Wr.-Wiilcker 371/30 Crates, hyrdlas. 1397 R. Glouc. 
(Rolls) 4788 Mid nor owe honde hii rerede verst an chirche 
Of herdles and of }erden as hii coube wurche. 146a Marc. 
Paston in P. Lett. No. 436 II. 85 He schall mak yow as 
manyhyrdyllysas ye nede foryowyr fold. 15*1 in Archaro* 
logia (1834) XXV. 437 Pd. to the said Thomas for v dussen 
hardylls vjs. viijV. 157a Mascall Plant. # Graff.{\*Q?) 70 
Ye shall drte them on burdells of Oiiars made like Lettice 
windowes. 1669 WoaLiDce Syst. Agric. < 1681) 327 Hurdles, 
made in form of Gates, either of spleeted Timber or of Haile 
Rods . . either serve for gates in Enclosures or to make 
Sheepfolds or the like. 1745 Pococke Trav. II. 1. ix. 129 
The houses of the village . . are made of hurdles, covered 
with clay. 1794 T. Davis Agric. Wilts in Archaeol. Rev. 
Mar. (1888), Hurdles .. six feet long, tbree and a half feet 
high, made of hazel-rods closely-wreathed, the upright rods 
called sails and the long rods wreaths. 1880 H. Stewart 
She/herds Man. 27 As the crop is eaten, the line of hurdles 
is moved along the field until the whole is consumed. 

b. A frame of this kind used as a barrier to be 
cleared in races. 

'833 [see 3, hurdle sweepstake]. 1870 Blaine Encyct. Rur. 
Sports (ed. 3) § 1284 The hurdles were stout blnck wattles, 
which will bend but not break ; and were placed, the first 
near the distance post [etc. J. 

c. A kind of frame or sledge on which traitors 
vised to be drawn through the streets to execution. 

(This remained part of the legal punishment for high 
treason till 1870, when it was abolished by Act 33 & 34 Vict, 
c. 23 § 31.) 

1413-20 Lydg. Chron. Troy v. xxxvi. (MS. Digby 230), 
Egistus was . . dempt . . On an hirdel naked to be drawe 
Tborujoute be toun . . And aftir ful hi}e enhonged on a tree. 
1450 in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. ij. 1. 115 To do drawe the body 
of a grete traytour . . uppon an hurdull by the stretes of 
your Citee of London. 1577 Harrison England it. xi. (1877) 
1. 222 Drawing from tbe prison to the place of execution 
vpon an hardle or sled. 1634 Foro P. Warbeck lit. i, Let 
false Audley Be drawn upon an hurdle from the Newgate 
To Tower-hill. 1769 Blackstone Comm. IV. vi. 92 Usually 
{by connivance, at length ripened by humanity into law) a 
sledge or hurdle is allowed to preserve the offender from the 
extreme torment of being dragged on the ground or pave, 
ment. 1777 Sheridan Sch. Scand. 11. i, Many a wretch has 
rid on a hurdle who has done less mischief. 1859 Dickens 
T. Two Cities it. ii, He'll be drawn on a hurdle to be half 
hanged. 

d. Fortif, etc. A wattled hurdle, nsed to lay 
upon marshy ground or across a ditch to provide 
a firm passage, etc., or, often covered with earth, 
to stop up a breach, to strengthen a battery, or to 
protect a work or position from the enemy's fire. 
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13 . . K. A/is.6ioi {6o881 (Bodt. .MS.) Of birdies & brigges 
hy maden flores And so hy wenten in to be mores. 1440 J. 
S h i a ley Dethe K. James (1818)15 He laid certayne plaunckes 
and hurdelles over the diches. 1489 Caxtqn Faytes of A.M. 
xxiv. 137 The t rest e lies muste be garnissed with hirdellis for 
to make the aleies and weies to go ouere. 1555 Eden Decades 
07 Theye made a great e trenshe. .coueringe the same with 
hurdels . . the dogge tyger chaunsed fyrste into this pit fan I. 
1704 J. Harris Lex. Teckn., Hurdles, or Clays, in Fortifi- 
cation, are made of . . Twigs of Willows, or Osiers, being 5 
or 6 Foot high, and from 3 to 4 Foot hroad. They arc 
interwoven very close together, and usually laden with 
Earth,. .to render Batteries firm. 1853 Stocqueler Milit. 
Encycl. s.v., Hurdles are constructed in nearly the same 
manner as gabions, excepting that the picquets are placed 
in a straight line instead of a circle. 

2. Applied to various things formed, like a hurdle, 
of crossing bars or grating. 

t a. A sieve, strainer, or colander, t b. Applied to a snow- 
shoe. C. Hat-making. * A grid of wood or wire, on which 
a bunch of felting hair is laid for bowing* (Knight Diet. 
Mech. 1875). d. Salt-making. {See quot. 1886.) e. The 
stick used in the game of lacrosse. 

1715 Bradley Fam. Diet. s.v. Paste, To be drained upon 
a Hurdle or Grate, and passed through the Hair-Sieve. 
1M7 ibid. s. v. Cedre, To be taken out, and dratn'd in a 
Cullender or Hurdle. 1716 Leoni Albert?* Archit. I. 39/1 
Those who walk over the Snow . . wear upon their Feet 
hurdles made of Twigs and small Ropes. ..the broadness of 
which keeps them from sinking in the Snow. 1837 Whit- 
tock Bk. Trades (1842) 293 {Hatter) When the workman is 
bowing he works at a ' hurdle or thin boarded bench with 
several longitudinal chinks to suffer the dust, &c. to pass 
through. 1886 Cheshire Gloss., Hurdle, salt-making term. 
A table or platform of wood planks running along each side 
of the pans, for the purpose of receiving the salt when drawn 
out of the pans. 1887 Cornh. Mag. Mar. 258 (Lacrosse)The 
Stick or ' hurdle *,. .consists of a piece of white ash. 

3. allrib. and Comb., as (sense 3) hurdle -fence, 
•maker, -rod. -stake, -wall, -work ; hurdle-wise adv. ; 
(sense 1 b) hurdle-jumping, -leaping ; (sense 1 d) 
hurdle-revelmeni, -work ; hurdle-house, a wattle 
house ; hurdle-man, (a) a man who looks after 
hurdled sheep or lambs (see quot. 1S80) ; (b) a man 
who runs in hurdle-races; hurdle-race, a race 
in which the contestants have to jump over hurdles ; 
so h. racer, h. racing, h. handicap ; hurdle- wood, 
wood used for wattling or making hurdles. 

1609 Holland Amm. ATarcell. xx. xi. 160 The *hurdle 
fences of oysiers. 1805 R. W. Dickson Pract. Agrie. (1807) 
1. 160 A moveable hurdle-fence. 1890 Daily News 8 Jan. 3/6 
The Thames *Hurdle Handicap, a 1879 J. S. Brewer Eng. 
Stud. (1881) 445 London . . is still [9th c] the old town of 
''hurdle-houses and whitewash. i^^Standard 12 Feb. 2/6 
Prudhomme has taken kindly to *hurdle jumping. 1894 
Times 11 Sept, 16/7 Wire netting has taken the place of 
sheep hurdles. I have not made a hurdle for quite 15 years, 
and.. the race of *hurdlemakers is as extinct as the race of 
sawyers. 1880 A. C. Grant Bush Life Queensland 459 
' Toothless, ragged, old grannies \ muttered the *hurdleman. 
189a Pall Mall G. x8 May 3/1 H. W. Batger is our hurdle 
man, and he won the 120 yards hurdle championship first 
in 1888. 1848 Thackeray Bk. Snobs xiv, Lord Glenlivat 
..broke his neck at a *hurdle-race. 1897 M. H. Hayes 
Points of the Horse (ed. 2) xxv. 247 She {a mare] showed 
herself to be the best chaser and *hurdle-racer of her time. 
1840-70 Blaine Encycl. Rnr. Sports (ed. 3) $ 1282 *Hurdle 
racing came into vogue above fifty years ago We hy no 
means assert that hurdle leaping, as an organised sport, had 
not been before practised. i8n in Cobbett Rnr. Rides I. 
50 The bricks, *hurdlerods and earth say .. 'Here dwell 
vanity and poverty '. 1887 H. R. Haweis Light of Ages 
i. 10 Hindu villages with their *hurdte-surrounded nouses. 
1833 Sporting Mag. Dec, * Hurdle sweepstakes of 5 guineas 
each, for horses not thorough-bred. 1611 Cotgr., Hourde, 
. .couered with hurdles, or with reed wrought *hurdle-wise. 
1649 Blithe Eng. Improv. I?n/r. (1653) 160 In four or five 
years, .the Willow rises to gallant *Hurdle-wood. 1851 J. S. 
Macaulav Field Fortif. 127 To form a species of •hurdle- 
work above the fascines. 1866 Reader 22 Sept. 307 Huts. . 
having a framework of piles and stakes, with wattle or hurdle- 
work of small branches woven between the upright piles. 

Hurdle, v. [f. prec. sb.] 

fl. trans. To construct like a hurdle; to wattle. 

1598 Florio, Aggratticcare, .. to make grater-wise, to 
make like a hurdle, to hurdle. 

2. To enclose or mark off with hurdles. Also 
with out, up, round. 

163a Sherwood, To hurd'e, make vp, hedge, close with 
hurdles. 1770-4 A. Young in A. Hunter Georg. Ess. (1803) 
III. i4£ They are usually hurdled off in the same manner 
as turnips. 1789 Trans. Soc. Arts (ed. 2) II. 107 A field of 
rape, hurdled out. 1894 Times 6 Mar. 4/1 To hurdle off 
a fresh portion [of meadow] for the ewes every day. 

f 3. To bush-harrow. Obs. 

1733 Tull Horse-hoeing Husb. ix. 42 A yet worse Con- 
trivance it was, to Till Land with a Hurdle made of Vine 
Twigs {Yirg. Georg. 1. 95 Vimineasque trahit crates] . . This 
Harrowing and Hurdling. 

Hurdled (hSud'ld), ppl. a. Also 6 hartheled. 
[f. Hurdle sb. or v. + -ed* or 2 .] 

1. Constructed of or with hurdles ; wattled, 

1556 Withals Diet. (1568) 39 b/a A hartheled wall, or 
ratheled ..paries craticius. 1651 Benlowes Theoph. xni. 
lxxxiii,The folded flocks are pent In hurdled grates. 1667 
Milton P. L. iv. 186 Shepherds pen thir Flocks at eeve In 
hurdl'd Cotes. 1746-7 Hervev Medit. (1818)265 As he tends 
his fleecy charge, or late consigns them to their hurdled 
cots 1 183a J. Bree St. Herberts Isle 79 A hurdled panoply 
his front displays. 

2. Enclosed with hurdles. 

163a Sherwood, Hurdled, hedged, made vp or covered with 
hurdles, clfi, funtrdi. 1830 Mashvat King's Chun xxxv, 
Sheep, dragged from the hurdled crowd. 1880 Daily News 
18 Oct. 3/1 Clover, aftermath, or hurdled vetches. 
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Hurdler (hvudbj). [f. Hurdle sb. + -erI.] 

1. One who constructs hurdles ; a hurdle-maker. 
1874 T. Ha ROY Far fr. mad. Croivd II. i. 1 A thriving 

hurdler and cattle-crib-maker. 

2. One who runs in hurdle races. 

1884 Pa It Mall G. 7 Apr. 3/2 The hurdles are more # likely 
to fall to Cambridge, whose representative, Pollock, is now, 
perhaps .. the best hurdler in the country. 1894 Times 16 
July 7/4 The Yale hurdlers seem more quick and active 
than their English rivals. 

Hurdom, obs. form of Whoredom. 
Hurdpenny, obs. form of Heabthpenny. 
Hnrds: see Hards. 

Hurdy-gurdy (h£\idi|g£>\idi). [app. a riming 
combination suggested by the sound of the instru- 
ment. Cf. Hirdy-girdt, nproar, disorderly noise.] 

1. A musical instrument of rustic origin resembling 
the lute or guitar, and having strings (two or more 
of which are tuned so as to produce a drone), which 
are sounded by the revolution of a rosined wheel 
turned by the left hand, the notes of the melody 
being obtained by the action of keys which 1 stop * 
the strings and are played hy the right hand ; thus 
combining the characteristics of instruments of the 
bowed and lhe clavier kinds, b. In recent times, 
applied popularly to any instrument having a dron- 
ing sound and played by turning a handle, as the 
barrel-organ. 

1749 Laov Lrx borough Lett, to Shensione 10 Dec, 
Receive this incorrect epistle, .not for its wit or its beauty : 
for it has no more pretence to either than a hurdy gurdy 
has to harmony. 1764 O'Haba Midas r. 7 A sightly 
clown I— and sturdy ! Hum !— plays, I see, upon the hurdy- 
gurdy. 1770 Mad. D'Arblav Early Diary 10 Jan., 
Hetty went as a Savoyard, with a hurdy gurdy fastened 
round her waist. 1785-96 GaosE Diet. Vulg. T., Hurdy 
gourdy, a kind of fiddle.. at present it is confounded with 
the humstrum. 1807 T. Young Course Lect. Nat. Philos. 
I. xxxiv. 399 The vielle, or monochord, commonly called 
the hurdy gurdy, has frets which are raised hy the action 
of the fingers on a row of keys. 1851 Thackeray Eng. 
Hum. iv. (1876) 261 A Savoyard boy. .with a hurdy-gurdy 
and a monkey. 1879 A. J. Hipkins in Grove Diet. Mus. 1. 
759/2 The Hurdy Gurdy was the prototype of the Piano 
Violin, and all similar sostenente instruments. 

transf. and fig. 1863 Longf. Wayside Inn, Birds 
Killingworth xviii, And hear the locust and the grass- 
hopper Their melancholy hurdy-gurdies play. 1871 Smiles 
Charac. i. (1876) 27 Perpetual grinding at the hurdy-gurdy 
of long-dead grievances. 

2. (More fully hurdy-gurdy wheel.) An impact 
wheel driven by a tangential jet of water which 
issues under pressure from a nozzle and strikes a 
series of buckets on the periphery. U.S. 

187a Raymond Statist. Mines «fr Mining 86 An eight- 
stamp mill, run by a ' hurdy-gurdy 1 wheel 8?eet in diameter, 
using 75 inches of water under a pressure of 75 feet. 188a 
Rep. to Ho. Represent. Prec. Metals U. ^.628 The actua- 
ting power of the derrick is, generally, a hurdy-gurdy. This 
is a peculiar kind of impact wheel made to utilize water 
under high pressures. 

3. A crank or windlass used for hauling trawls in 
deep-sea fishing. 

1883 Fisheries Exkib. Catal. 196 Trawl-winch or hurdy- 
gurdy. 

4. allrib. and Comb. 

1861 Sala Dutch Pict. i. 8 Airs.. such as the hurdy- 
gurdy players . . grind so piteously before cottage doors. 1891 
Dk. Argyll in igth Cent. Jan. 12 The famous formula that 
geology saw * no trace 01 a beginning, no symptom of an 
end * . . may be called the great hurdy-gurdy theory. 

Hence Kurdy-girrdyist, a hnrdy-gnrdy player. 

a 1845 Hood Toivn «$• Country viii, Two hurdigurdists, 
and a poor Street-Handel grinding at my door. 186a M iss 
Mulock Domestic Stor. 335 He made friendships with 
blind pipers, Italian hurdy gurdyists. 

t Hnre, sb. Obs. Also 3 huyre, 5 hwyr, hvyr, 
huwyr, huer. [a. OF. hure hair of the head, head 
of man or beast (12th c. in Liltre), in mod.F. a dis- 
hevelled head of hair, head of certain animals ; cf. 
med.L. hura 'pileus villosus* (Du Cange), early 
mod.Du. hure ' caput apri aut cerui ' (Kilian), OSp. 
hura ; for conjectures as to the origin, see I)iez.] 

1. A cap. 

c 1290 Bekei 2075 in S. Eng. Leg. I. 166 pare wende forth 
on of heom and is huyre \v.r. burel of him drou3 And is 
mantel a-non after-ward. <-i3o5 Pol. Songs (Camden) 156 
Ther sit an old cherl in a hlake hure. £1400 A. Davy 
Dreams 59 Ypon his heuede sat an gray hure. c 1440 
Promp. Parv. 252/2 Hwyr, cappe {v.rr. hvyr, hure; 
tena. c 1460 J. Russell Bk. Nurture 376 Y hed leuer be 
sight of that than A Scarlet hure. 1481 [see HuaaEa]. 

2. The head of a boar, wolf, or bear. 

[1828 Berry Encycl. Herald. Gloss., Hure is the French 
term for the head of a wild boar, bear, wolf, or other such 
like wild animal; but not for those of lions, or other 
creatures said to be noble.] 1844 Camp of Refuge I. 65 
Of the wild boars.. only the hure or head was served up. 
1861 a Thackeray Philip I. xiii. 289 You never knew that 
you yourself had tusks, little eyes in your hure ; a bristly 
mane to cut into tooth-brushes. 

t Hure, ^ Obs. Also 2 hwure, hur. [OE. 
hunt, of obscure origin. Cf. Sw. hur u how.] a. 
At least, least of all ; anyhow ; at any rate ; wkh 
a negative : Even. b. Certainly, especially. 

c 893 K. Alfred Oros. I. i. § 20 Se Kstmere is hurufiftene 
mila brad, c 1000 Laws of Ethelrcd vm. c. 9 (Schmid) Be 
emnihte o53e hum be Ealra Hakena maessan. fii75 
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Lamb. Horn. 45 pet pu heom jefe rest la hwure pen sunne 
dei. Ibid. 131 he prophete ne patriarche ne hure Sancte 
iohannes baptiste. c 1230 Hali Meid. 41 Ne kepeS he wi3 
na mon & hure wiS his famon. 

c. Often doubled, hure and hure {hur end h.). 
a 1175 Cott. Horn, rtyj pes lare and laxe swiSe acolede 
burh manifea[I]d senne and hur and hur fmrh false godes. 
c ixoo Triii. Coll. Horn. 49 Habbe we hurend hure mild- 
shipe of duue. a iaso Owl <fr Night. 1 x And hure and hure 
of obres songe Hi heolde plaiding swibe stronge. 

Hure: see Edke, Ewer 2, Her prons., Hire, 
Hour, Our, Whore. 

Hureaulite (huVrobit). Min: [Named, 1825, 
from Hureaux in France : see -lite.] Hydrous 
phosphate of manganese and iron, occurring in 
minute red crystals; found at Hureaux near Limoges 
in France, and at Branch ville in Connecticut. 

1831 Amer. fml. Sc. XIX. 371 The Hureaulite. .is in 
minute crystals the size of a pin-head. 1868 Dana Min. 
(ed. 5) 561. 

Hurican, -ano, obs. forms of Hurricane. 

Hurin (hiu^rin). Chem. [f. mod.L. Hura, the 
name of a genus of tropical American plants + -in.] 
'A crystallizable substance, insoluble in water, 
found in the juice of Hura crepitans or Sand-box 
tree' (Syd. Soc. Pex. 18S6). 

{1838 T. Thomson Chem. Org. Bodies 292 Of Hurina.] 

t Hurk. Obs. rare~°. [a. OF. hurque, hour que, 
var. oihnlque Hulk 2.] =Hulk sb* 

1598 Florio, Vurchio, a hulke, a hurk, a crayer, a lyter. 

Hurkaru, hurkorah, var. Hircarra. 

Hurkle (hi>Jk'l), v. Now dial. Forms: 4 
hurkel, 5 -kil, -cle, 6- hurkle, (6 hirkle, hurkul, 
7 hurckle, 9 dial, hircle). 0. 8-9 dial, hurple, 
hirple, hunle. [app. closely related to MLG., 
LG., and Du. hurken to squat, held by Butch 
etymologists to be an intensive formation with -k 
suffix from MHG. hfircn, dial. Ger. hauernjifiren 
to squat, sit bowed together ; cf. also Fris. horcken 
1 contrahere membra ut calefiant \ The Eng. verb 
has an additional dim. or intensive suffix -le. The 
dialect forms in /3 appear to be phonetic variants ; 
yet those in hurp-, hirp- suggest connexion with 
ON. hcrpa-sl to be contracted with cramp: see 
Hirple o.] 

1. inlr. To draw the limbs and parts of the body 
closely together, esp, with pain or cold ; to contract 
the body like a beast in a storm ; to cower, crouch, 
squat ; to shrink, shudder. Said also of the limbs : 
To be contracted or draw together. 

13.. E. E. A Hit. P. B. 150 pal ober burne wata abayst of 
his brobe wordei & hurkelez doun with his hede. Ibid. 
406 Cubites fyftene Ouer be hy^est hylle bat hurkled on 
erbe. a 1400-50 Alexander 504 A lilill brid, in-to his arme 
flo^e, And bar hurkils and hydis as scho were hand-tame. 
i486 Bk. St. Albans E viija, The haare .. hurcles vppon 
hir hough is ay. 1607 Walkington Opt. Glass xiii. 135 
Hurckling with his hcade to his shouldiers. 1611 Corca., 
Enchafouini . . one that, through cold, hurkles like a cat. 
1687 A. Lovell tr. ThevenoVs Trav. in. 78 Sometimes she 
hurkled down upon her Heels, nay, and sat down. 41790 
Song in Scot. Ballads (1790) II. 47 While I set hurklen in 
the ase. 1811 Clare Fill. Minstr. II. 23 The hare.. 'Hind 
the dead thistle hurkles from the view. 1881 Leicestersh. 
Gloss., Hircle, to crouch ; contract the body ; nestle up 
close. 1883 A Imoudbury Gloss. } Hurcle, to cower down, to 
squat.. In some parts the word is hurple, or hirple. 

p. 1788 W. Marshall Yorksh. Gloss. (E, D. S.), Hurple, to 
stick up the back, as cattle under a hedge in cold weather. 
1811 Willah W. Riding Gloss. (E. D. S.). Hurtle, to 
contract the body into a round form, as through pain, 
severe cold, etc. 1868 Atkinson Cleveland Gloss., Hirple, 
to shrug or stick up the back as an animal does in incle- 
ment weather when standing under a hedge. ..Written also 
Hurple, hurkle, hurtle. 

f2. trans. To crouch down upon; to brood 
over. Obs. rare. 

1640 G. Abbott yob Paraphr. 249 Covering them [eggs] 
with a little sand or dust to cause them keepe their 
naturail heate, instead of hatching and hurkling them. 

Hence HuTkled ///. a., contracted or drawn to- 
gether, bowed together. HuTkling ///. a., con- 
tracting, crouching. 

1508 DoNBAa Fly ting w. Kennedie 186 With hurkland 
banis, hoikand throw thy hyd. 1567 Gude * Godlie B. 
(S. T. S.) 105 With hurklit hnde ouer a weill nureist neck. 
1863 Mas. Toogood Yorksh. Dial., Fetch the cattle up. 
They look hurkled. 

Hurl (hwl), v. Also 4-5 hourle, 4-6 horle, 
(9 dial, horl, hull). [Akin in form and (in branch 
1) in sense, to LG. hurreln to toss, sling, throw, 
precipitate, thrust, push, dash : cf. also mod.Du. 
horrel a push, a jog. The connexion of the other 
senses is doubtful ; but sense 10 agrees with mod. 
E.Fris. hurreln to roar or bluster as the wind ; cf. 
Upper Ger. dial, hurlen to roll, rumble as thunder. 
None of these continental words can be traced hack 
even to the Middle period ; and they are generally 
connected with the onomatopoeic hurr expressing 
rapid motion. In early ME. there appears to 
have been frequent confusion of hurl and hurtle, 
partly scribal, but largely through contact of sense 
in the notion 1 dash ' ; similarly also of hurl and 
harl to drag ; in later times there seems to have 
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been association with whirl, esp. in hurlpit^ hurl- 
poo^ hurlwind.] 

I. Referring to motion. 

1. intr. To move, or be carried or driven with 
violence or impetuosity; to rush impetuously ; to 
dash. Obs. or arch. 

(The first quot. is doubtful ; it may be hurt or hurtle.) 

[a iaa5 Attcr. R. 166 iSe worldes prunge, mid a lutel hur- 
lunge [MS. T. hnrtlinge] je muhten al uor-Ieosen, ase peo 
wrecches i5e worlde, pet hurled* togederes & to-brekeS hore 
uetles, & schedeS hore clennesse.] a 1300 Cursor M. 23932 
W leme leuedi vs light emell, pat he mot haueles hurl to 
bell. 13. . E. E.Allit. P. B. 376 Water, .wonez pat stryede, 
Hurled in-to vch hous. 1382 Wyclip i Sam. xxi. 13 He 
. . hurlide hidir and thider bitwix the hoondis of hem. 
— Matt. vii. 25 Flodis camen, and wyndis blewen and 
rusheden [v.r. hurliden] in to that hous. C1400 Destr. 
Troy 1365 Maydons for mornyng hade pere mynde loste, 
Hurlet out of houses. 1513 Douglas AEneis hi. x. 39 A 
huge peple we se Of Ciclopes cum hurland to the port. 
«585 J as. I Ess. Poesie (Arb.) 62 Zour wordis to be cuttit 
short, and hurland ouer heuch. 1669 Stuhmy Mariner** 
Mag. 1. ii. 20 We rolling climbe, then hurling fall beneath. 
1 7 a &~46 Thomson Summer 4 50 The very streams, .impatient, 
seem To hurl into the covert of the grove. i8t6 Scott 
Antiq. xvii, Its waters were seen hurling clear and rapid 
under their silvan canopy, 
f b. app. identified or confused with hurtle. 

c 140a Destr. Troy 1 198 When helmes and hard stele hurlet 
to-gedur. Ibid. 6638 Alony hurlit doun hedstoupis to pe hard 
vrthe ! 1470-85 Malory Arthur x. ii, He hurled vnto sir 
Tristram, & smote hym clene from his sadel. 1609 Spenser's 
F. Q. 1. iv. 16 Suddaine vpriseth. .The royal] dame, and for 
her coche doth call : All hurlen [ed. 1590 hurtlenj forth, and 
she with princely pase, As faire Aurora in her purple pall, 
f c. app. associated or confnsed with whirl. 

13.. E. E. Allit. P. C. 271 He [Jonas] glydei in hy pe 
giles..Ay hele ouer hed, hourlande aboute. 1632 Lithgow 
Trav. 1. 21 Mens mindes.. They hurling come and goc, 
like fish at baits. 

2. trans. To drive or impel with impetuous force 
or violence. (In early use the passive was = sense f .) 

c 130S Judas hear. 25" in E. E. P. (1862) 108 pe see him 
hurlede vp and doun : as a liper clot, c 1386 Chaucer 
Man 0/ Law's T. 199 O firste moeuyng crueel firmament 
With thy diurnal sweigh that . . hurkst al from Est to 
Occident. 1535 Coverdale JonaJi i. 4 The Lorde hurled 
a greate wynde in to the see. 1688 S. Sewall Diary 28 
Nov. (1878) 1. 237 Scarce any sleeping all night, things in 
the Cabbin were so hurled to and again. 1735 Pope Prol. 
Sat. 87 Pit, Box, and galPry in convulsions hurl'd. 1884 
A. T. Butler Coptic Ch. Egypt 1. 179 Amr hurled his troops 
and his engines in vain against the solid walls of Babylon, 
b. rtfl. To throw oneself impetuously ; « I. 

e 1400 Destr. Troy 10680 pai hurlet horn full hard with 
hor hoge dynttes. 1886 Stokes Celtic Ch. (1888) 25 r The 
Scandinavians hurled themselves .. upon England, 
t c. app. identified with hurtle and whirl. Obs. 

138a Wvclif Lnkc vi. 49 Flood was hurtlid to that hous 
. . His hous . .in to which the flood was hurlid [v.r. hurtlid]. 
1590 Spenser F. Q. i. i. 16 [The monster Error] hurling 
her hideous taile About her cursed head. 1617 Markham 
Caval. lit. 76 When you come euen to the brim of the ditch, 
you shall hurle your horse suddainly vpon that side which 
is from your aduersary. 

3. trans. To throw or cast with violence (from 
some position) ; to precipitate, throw down, over- 
throw, lit. and Jig. 

c 1350 Will. Paleme 1243 Hetterly hope hors & man he 
hurled to pe grounde. 1:1400 Destr. Troy 10208 He hurlit 
of helmys, hedis within, c 1440 York Mysi. xxx. 222 He 
bese hurled for [? fro] pe highnes he haunted, c 1485 Digby 
Myst. (1882) in. 142, I xal hovrle of yower hedes. c 1585 R. ! 
Browhe Answ. Cartwright r Let vs shortly gather vp his ' 
vntrueths .. and hurle them out by manifest and knowen 
markes. 16x3 Purchas Pilgrimage (16 14) 532 An Earth- 
quake, that hurled downe Temples and Pallaces. 1757 
Gray Desc. Odin 03 Till wrap'd in flames, in ruin hurrd, 
Sinks the fabric of the world. 1805 A Duncan Mariner's 
Chron. IV. 63 One of those by the pump was suddenly 
torn away by a breaker, .and hurled into the abyss. i8ai 
Byron Heav. Earth Hi. 668 The first.. hath been hurl'd 
From his once archangelic throne. 1849 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. v. I. 63a Raised to power and hurled from it. 1855 
Ibtd. xvi. III. 67^ A mine exploded, and hurled a fine 
German battalion into the air. 

refl. 1613 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 529 Hanging a great 
stone about their neckes. .[they] hurle themselves into the 
Sea. 1871 L. Stephen Playgr. Europe viii. (1894) 186 The 
grand glacier . .hurled itself madly downwards. 

4. To throw or cast (a missile, projectile, or the 
like) ; to project ; to fling. 

a 1400-50 Alexander 2224 Oure pepill ..hurled out arowis. 
1530 Palsga. 588/1, 1 horle, I throwe a thynge. .1 holde the 
a peny that I hurle this stone over yonder house. 1663 
Charleton Char. Giganl. 46 Profaning the Lord's Day 
with hurling the Ball, a 1735 Ld. Lansdowne Beauty <fr 
Law 47 The Sire Omnipotent prepares the brand .. Then 
flaming hurls it hissing from above. 1874 Bovjtell A rms 
$ Ann. ii. 21 Hector and Ajax hurl their lances at each 
other. 1874 Green Short Hist. i. § 3. 20 Leaping on horse- 
back, he hurled his spear into the sacred temple. 

f b. generally. To throw, cast, toss ; to ' throw ' 
in wrestling. Obs. 

m 1563-87 FoxE/l. * M. (1684) III. 679 Here is a Testament 
in my hand, if I hurl him in the Fire and burn him, have 
I burned Gods Word, or not? c 1611 Chapman Iliad xw. 
150 A heavenly veil she hurls On her white shoulders. 
i6n Beaum. & Fl. Knt. Bum. Pestle in. ii, Why, Nell, I 
saw him wrestle with the great Dutchman, and hurl him. 
1613 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 539 Flesh-pottage, which 
they hurle hy handfuls into their mouthes. 1615 Mark- 
ham Eng. Houstw. (1660) 92 Pull it all in pieces, and hurl 
in a good quantity of currants. 1659 D. Pell Impr. Sea 
148 Though hee hurl the rod into the fire after all is done. 

Vol. V. 
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c. ahsol. 

1530 Palsgr. 588/2 He can hurle as far by hande as some 
man can do with a slynge. 161 x Bible Num. xxx v. 20 If 
he . . hurle at him by laying of waite that he die. 

d. spec. To play the game of « hurling \ 

1766 Mas. Griffith Lett. Henry ff Frances IV. 285 
The Mob used to hurle there on every St. James's Fair- 
day. 1780 A. Young Tour Irel. 1. 365 Sometimes one 
barony hurls against another, hut a marriageable girl is 
always the prize. 1836 W. H. Maxwell Capt. Blake I. xi, 
I . . danced, hurled, and was happy, a 1843 Southey 
Comm. -pi. Bk. IV. 563 The Irish custom of horsing a girl, 
and then hurling for her. that the winner may marry her. 
1857 TftENCH Proverbs ii. (ed. 4) 34 note, 'The man on the 
dyke always hurls well ; ' the looker-on at a game of hurling, 
seated indolently on the wall, always imagines that he could 
improve on the strokes of the actual players. 

5 . trans/, and Jig. To throw out or forth with force ; 
to utter (words, threats, etc.) with vehemence ; to 
dart (rays, a glance, etc.)* 

1590 Spenser F. Q. i. ii. 29 For golden Phoebus.. From 
fiery wheeles of his faire chariot Hurled his beame. 160a 
Marston Ant. <J- Mel. iv, Wks. 1856 1. 44 His spirit hovers 
in Piero's court, Hurling about his agill faculties, To appre- 
hend the sight of Mellida. c 1611 Chapman Iliad iv. 86 
Jove, brandishing a star, which men a comet call, Hurls 
out his curled hair abroad. 1667 Milton P. L. 1. 669 
Hurling defiance toward the vault of Heav'n. 1792 Jf. 
Barlow Conspir. Kings 86 Truth's blest banners, o'er the 
regions hurl'd. 1858 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. vi. ix. II. 221 
Hurline a glance at Grumkow. 1875 Manning Mission H. 
Ghost viu 189 The accusations that may be hurled at you. 

1 6. To drag or pull with violence ; = Haul vA i . 
(Also absol.) Obs. 

c 1305 Pol. Songs (Camden) an Whan menne horltth ham 
here and there, Nego savith ham fram care, c 1400 Destr. 
Troy 10311 HcFestoyt hym.. by his fete euyn, Hard by 
thch ere of his horse tayle, And hurlit hym with hethyng 
burgh pe hoole ost. c 1420 Anturs of Art h. (Douce MS.) 187 
Pey hurle [Irel. MS. hurlun, Thomt. MS. harle] me vn- 
hendely. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems IxxiL 20 In yre thai hurlit 
him heir and thair. 1663 R. Blair A ntobiog. ii. (1848) 22 The 
new creature was assaulted, hurled and holed as a captive. 

t 7. To jostle ; » Hurtle v. Obs. 

1388 Wyclif EzeJc. xxxiv. ai For that that Je hurliden 
[138a punchiden, Vulg. impingebatis] with sidis, and schul- 
dns..a!le sike beestis, 

8. To wheel or drive (a vehicle, or in a vehicle, esp. 
one that goes heavily). (Also intr.) Sc. and north. 

a 1745 Meston Poems (1767) 126 Ne'er hackney hurl'd 
On hetter wheels in the wide world. 1786 Burns *Sir. 
Yours this moment If on a beastie I can speel Or hurl 
in a cartie. 1795 Fortnight's Ramble 18 Their shopmen 
..are hurling their whiskies along the villages. <*i8io 
Tannahill Poems (1846) 16 Now and then we'll hurl in 
a coach. 1893 Northumbld. Gloss., Hor I,., to wheel, to 
trundle. * Where ye gan ti horl yor gords ' (te. hoops) ? 

+ 11. 9. intr. To strive, contend : see Hurling 
vbl. sb. 3. Obs. 
c 1440 Promp. Parv. 253/2 Hurlyn, or debatyn, incursor. 
f III. 10. intr. To roar or bluster as the wind ; 
to howl : see Hurling vbl. sb. 4. Obs. 

1530 Palsgr. 589/1, 1 Hurle, I make a noyse as the wynde 
dothe,/> bruys. Ibid., The wynde hurled so sore that none 
of us coulde nat here an other, c 1535 Hye Way Spyttel 
Hous rot in Hail. E. P. P. IV. 27 The sharp north wynd 
hurled byttcrly. 1598 Drayton Heroic. Ep. xxi. 76 The 
shrugging Ayre about thy Temples hurles. 

IV. 11. dial, (intr.) To be chill, to be pinched 
with cold {Craven Dial. 1828). 
Hence Hurled a. 

1638 F. Junius Paint. 0/ Ancients 231 When, .finding 
of fault begins to interrupt our worke, it is impossible that 
the force of our hurled invention should keepe her course. 

Hurl (h£frl), sb. [f. Hurl v. Various groups 
of senses have arisen independently from different 
senses of the vb. , and are practically distinct words.] 

I. 1. The action or an act of hurling; a forcible 
or violent cast or throw, 

1530 Palsgr. 233/1 Hurle or throwe with a stone, coup de 
pierre. a 1693 Urquhart Rabelais m. xii. 93 The darting 
Hurls, or slinging Casts of the Vulcanian Thunderbolts. 
1695 Congreve Taking of Natnur\\\\ y Beholding Mountain 
on Mountain thrown I With threatening hurl ! that shook th 
Ethereal Firmament. 1813 Ld. Thublow Poems 24 With 
weak and idle hurl Their darts had sped. 

2. The stick or club used in the game of hurling ; 
in quot. 1791, a lacrosse-stick. 

1791 VV. Bartram Carolina 370 A company of young 
fellows . . came in .. with rackets or hurls in one hand. Ibid. 
po8 Each person having a racquet or hurl, which is an 
implement, .somewhat resembling a laddie or scoop-net, 
with a handle near three feet m length, the hoop and 
handle of wood, and the netting of thongs of raw hide, or 
tendons of an animal. 1858 O'Currv Mann. Anc. Irish 
(1873) II. 359 He would give his hall a stroke of his hurl., 
he would throw his hurl at it. 

II. 3. ? The rush (of water) ; swirl, rare. 

13. . E. E. Allit. P. C 319 pe pure poplande hourle playes 
on my heued. a 1400-50 Alexander 1154 pe wawis of pe 
wild see apon pe wallis betis, pe pure populande hurle [v.r. 
perle] passis it vmby. 1890 Clark Rt'SSELL<9cc«« Trag. II. 
xviii. 109 A sea that had.. lost the early snappish and 
worrying hurl put into it by the first of the dark blast. 

4. A downward rush ; esp. a violent and noisy 
rush of stones, etc. down a steep slope. Sc. 

1549 Compi. Scot. vi. 39, 1 herd mony hurlis of stannirs 
& stanis that tumlit doune vitht the land rusche. 1632 
Lithgow Trav. vi. 262 Distempred fjare hrought him 
downe upon me with a rushling hurle. 1866 W. Gregor , 
Banjfsh. Gloss., Hurl (1) a quantity of any hard material 
thrown down, or falling down in confusion and accompanied | 
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with noise ; as ' A hurl o' stanes cam doon on's back \..Ina 
hurl, means in a confused mass, accompanied with noise. 
(2) The noise caused by any hard material thrown down, or 
falling down of itself. 
f5. Diarrhoea. Sc. Obs. 

1508 Dunbar Fly ting w. Kennedie 194 It is wittin. .thow 
hes the hurle behind. 

III. 6. A ride in a cart or other wheeled 
vehicle, a drive. Sc. 

i8a» Carlvle Early Lett. (Norton) II. 144 We will not 
let you want a hurt up and down in the coach. 1826 J. 
Wilson Noct. Ambr. Wks. 1855 I. 236 I'll take a hurl wi' 
ye as far as the Harrow. 

IV. + 7. Strife, contention ; commotion, tumult. 
c 1440 Promp. Parv. 253/2 Hurl, or debate, sedicio. 1553 

Grimalde Cicero's Offices 1. (1558) 36 Making a hurle 
[lumultuaute] to he thrust from his place. 1587 Fleming 
Contn. Holinshed III. 1028/1 About the same time that this 
rebellion.. began in the west, the like disordered hurles 
were attempted in Oxfordshire, and Buckinghamshire. 
1603 Knolles Hist. Turks (1621) 358 In this hurle a great 
part of the Christian armic.was speedily transported over 
the river. 1653 Urquhart Rabelais 1. iv. 23 They all went 
out in a hurle. 

8. Sc. * The act of scolding ; sometimes expressed, 
a hurl of a Jlyte * (Jam.). 

la 1800 H. Blyds Contract 6 (Jam.) She ga' me sic a hurl 
I never gat the like o't 

Hurl, var. of Harl sb.l 

Hirrlbarrow. Sc. and north. dial. [f. Hurl v.S 
+ Barrow sbP\ A wheelbarrow. 

1680 Fa. Sempill Banishm. Poverty 86 My guts rumbl'd 
like a hurle-harrow. 1737 Ramsay Scot. Prov. (1750) 60 
It is kittle for the cheeks when the hurl -barrow gaes o'er 
the brig of the nose. 1819 W. Tennant Papistry Storm'd 
in. (1827) 114 Hurlbarrows, filled.. Wi' saxpence faifs. 1893 
Northumbld. Gloss., Horl-barra. 

Htrrlbat. Also 5-6 hurlebatte, 7whorle- 
bat, 7-8 whirl-bat. [app. f. Hurl v. + Bat sb? 
The earlier instances are mostly in translations, in 
which it is used to render two quite different words, 
aclys and cspstus, the latter app. through doubt as 
to its meaning. Cf. the following : 

1696 Kennett Rom. Antiq. (1713) 255 The cestus were 
either a sort of leathern guards for the hands, compos'd of 
thongs and commonly filled with lead or iron to add force 
and weight to the blow : Or, according to others, a kind of 
whirlbats or bludgeons of wood.] 

fl. A weapon, ?some form of club; in i6lh c. 
Lat.-Eng. Dictionaries, glossing L. aclys (aclis) a 
small javelin. Obs. 

^1440 Jacob's Well (E. E. T. S.) 105 Pleying at pe two 
hande swerd, at swerd & bokelere, &at two pyked staf,at pe 
hurlebatte. 1496 Dives $ Paup. (W. de W.) v. xviii. 220/1 
In playes of hethen men.. as in playnge at the swerde & 
bokeler, at thestaffe twohandswerde hurlebat in tourmentes. 
1548 Elvot Diet., Aclis, a kynde of weapon, vsed in 
olde tyme, as it wer an hurlebatte. 1565-73 Cooper The- 
saurus, Aclis, a kinde of weapon tyed by a string, much 
lyke a hurlebatte. Ibid., Adides [i. e. aclides\ short battes 
of a cubit long and a halfe, with pykes of yron, and were 
tied to a line, that when they were throwne, one might 
plucke them againe : Hurlebattes. 1634 WithaPs Diet. 
377/2 Hurlebats having pikes of yron in the end, adides. 
1656 Blount, Hurlebats {adides). See Whorlebats. 

+ 2. Used to render L. caestus Cestus 2 , partly 
through misapprehension of its meaning: see quot. 
in etym. Obs. 

1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. v. iv. 773 Flinging the coit 
of hrasse ; yea, and as some say, at hurl-bats and fist-fight. 
1609 — A mm. Marcell. xxx. ix. 392 The moving of his 
armes, laying about him as if they had beene fighting at 
hurlebats [velnt carstibns dimicantium\. 162 1 G. Sandys 
Ovids Met.v. (1626) 91 Inuincible with hurle-bats [csestibus 
invicti]. 1634 WithaTs Diet. 265/2 A whorle-bat, an Instru- 
ment of Leather covered with lead, to hufTet one another, 
carstus. 1700 Drvden Fables Pref. Wks. (Globe) 506 He 
rejected them, as Dares did the whirlbats of Eryx, when 
they were thrown before him hy Entellus [ASncid v. 400- 
420]. 1791 Cowper Iliad vn. 167 Where him his royal whirl- 
bat nought avaii'd. 

3. The bat or stick used in the Irish game of 
hurling; =Hdkl sb. 2. 

1820-29 Callanan Convict of Clonmell in Hayes Ballads 
Irel. 1. 347 At my bed-foot decaying My hurlbatis lying. 

Hence Hurlbattingr, WMrlbattlngr), con- 
tending with hurlbats. 

1744 J. Paterson Comm. Milton's P. L. 208 The vnliept 
youths exercised themselves, at running, whirlbating, quoit- 
ing, jumping and wrestling. 

Hurl-bone, a late var. Whirl-bone. 

Hurlecan, -cano, obs. ff. Hurricane. 

t Hurled, a. Obs. [Cf. Hurl-footed.] De- 
formed or distorted, as a club-foot. 

c 1460 Tcnoneley Myst. xxx. 315 His hedeis like astowke, 
hurlyd as hoggys. 164a Fuller Holy <$■ Prof. St. iv. v. 26^ 
Statesmen sometimes must use crooked shoes, to fit hurl'd 
feet. 1647 — Good Th. in Worse T. x. (1841) 119 He himself 
had hurled or crooked feet 

t Hurlement. Obs. Also 7 hurli-. [f. Horl v. 
+ -ment.] Rush, violence ; confusion, disturbance. 

1585 T. Washington tr. Nicholay's Voy. n. xiii. 48 b, The 
Inhdelles. . with a greate hurlement and fury entred into 
the Citie. 161a Hayward Ann. Eliz. (Camden) 63 In the 
very heat of these hurliments, the Englishe burnt one of 
the milles beyond the water. 1613-18 Daniel Coll. Hist. 
Eng. (1621) 200 King Edward, .discovering hoth this acci- 
dent, and the hurlement made by the change of place, 
slackes not to take advantage thereof. 

Hurler (h»-jbi). [f. Hurl v. + -erI.] 
1. One who hurls or throws with violence. 

59 
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1531 More Coftfut. Barnes viu. Wks. 768/1 Bi and by 
one hurled at him again. And anone as he saw that, what 
borsons (quoth he) . . 1 se wel ye be hurlers or of counsaile 
with y* hurlers al the wole maynye of you. 1579-80 
North Plutarch (1676) 461 Darters, Bow-men, and Hurlers 
with Slings. 1643 M ilton Apol. Smect. Wks. (1851) 276 This 
cursing Shimei a hurler of stones. 1873 Svmonos Grk. Poets 
vi. 168 Supreme burler of tbe thunderbolt. 

2. spec. One who plays either game of Hukling. 
1602 Carew Cornwall 74 The Hurlers are bound to the 

observation of many lawes. 1850 'Bat' Crick. Man. 25 
A player.. ran with [tbe ball], followed by the whole pack of 
hurlers. 

b. (See quots.) 

1607 Camoen Brit. 139 (Cornwall) Saxa . . equibus septem 
vel octo aequa inter se distantia . . Hurlers vicini vocant, 
1610 Holland Camden's Brit. 1. 192 The neighbour In- 
habitants terme them Hurlers. .perswaded, they had beene 
men sometimes transformed into Stones, for profaning the 
Lord's Day, with hurling the Ball. 1797 Maton West. 
Count. 1. 269 Tbe Hurlers are three singular and large 
circles of stones. 1827 G. Higgins Celtic Druids Pref. 54 
In tbe Parish of St. Clare in Cornwall, are three circles of 
stone called the Hurlers. 

3. One who contends or strives ; one who creates 
a disturbance. 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. 253/2 Hvrlere, or debate maker. 

4. One who wheels a barrow or cart. Sc. 

180a Findlater Agric. Sunt. Peeblesh. 2-09 [Tbe peat] 
is taken up by tbe women wheelers {hurlers). .Two hurlers 
commonly suffice to spread the peat dug by one man. 

Hurlet. rare. [? f. Hurl sb. 2, or = Hurley 2.] 
? A small hurlbat. 

1825 T. C. CaoKER Fairy Leg. S. Irel. 1. 305 The hurley, 
or hurlet, being an effective and desperate weapon. 1865 tr. 
Senehus A for in Anc. Laws Irel. 1. 139 The toys of children 
must be restored in one day, vi2.,..hurlets, balls, and hoops. 

T Htrrlewayn. Obs. Also 7 helwayne, hell- 
wain. In Huriewaynes kin, meyne, supposed to 
be the same as F. maisnie Hellequin, med.L. 
familia Harlequini (see Harlequin) : The name 
of a rural sprite or hobgoblin formerly supposed 
to haunt hedges, etc. 

1399 Lancl. Rich. Redeles I. 90 Ober hobbis }e hadden 
of hurlewayniskynne, Reffusynge the reule ofrealles kynde. 
C1400 Beryn 8 Leyd wit & lustis all, to suche nyce 
lapis As Huriewaynes meyne in every hegg that capes. 
1603 Harsnet Pop. Impost. 135 Ware where you walke for 
feare of bull-beggers . . helwayne, the fire-drake . . Tom 
tbumbe, hobgoblin . .and the rest, c 1605 Miodleton Witch 
II. ii, Why, Hoppo, and Stadlin, Hellwaio and Puckle ! 

Hurley (hS'ili). Also hurly. [f. Hurl v.] 

1. The Irish game of 'hurling'; hockey. 

1841 S. C. Hall Ireland I. 256 The great game in Kerry, 
and indeed throughout the south, is the game of ' Hurley '. 
Ibid. I. 194 Playing 'hurly' on the surface of tbe waters. 
1861 N. A. Woo os Pr. Wales Canada 129 La Crosse, 
a species of burley, except that to the end of the stick is 
attached a small purse net, in which the ball may be caught, 
and so carried to the goal. 1893 [see Hurling vbl. sb. 2 b]. 

2. The stick or club used in this game ; a hockey- 
stick ; a club or cudgel of the same shape. 

182s t^ee HurletI. 1841 S. C. Hall Ireland I. 257 The 
players.. are arranged.. in two opposing ranks, with their 
hurleys crossed, to await the tossing up of the ball. 1887 
Standard ig Sept. 3/6 • Hurleys* are made of ash, and are 
used for playing the national game of that name. 1891 Pall 
MallG. 29 Oct. 5/1 Mr. Dillon was welcomed by a numerous 
concourse of Nationalists, carrying torches and hurleys. 

3. The ball used in * burling '. 

1856 Kane Arct. Expl. II. xxi. 206 They were contend- 
ing to drive a hurley, made out of the round knob of a 
flopper-joint 

t Hurley-backet. Sc. Obs. Also 6 hurly 
hakkat. [Cf. Hurl v., Hurly^.] 

1. A sport consisting in sliding down a steep place 
in a trough or sledge, as in the modern tobogganing. 

1529 Lynoesay Complaint 176 Sum gart hym raiffell at 
the rakkat : sum harld hym to the hurly hakkat. 1810 
Scott LadyofL.v. note ix. (ed. 2) 41 1 The boys of Edinburgh, 
about twenty years ago, used to play at the hurly-hacket 
on the Calton-hill, using for their seat a horse's scull. 

attrib. a 1861 R. Rae in Hunter Biggar $ Ho. Fleming 
iii. 21 Fancy leads me back to some .. Tremendous hurley- 
hacket rowe. 

2. Applied contemptuously to an ill-hung carriage. 
1824 Scott St. Ronan's xv, 1 never thought to have 

entered ane o' their hurle y-hackets. 

Htrrley-hotise. Sc. [Cf. Hurl sb. 4.] 'A 
large house fallen into disrepair or nearly in 
ruins' (Jam.). 

1814 Scott Wav. lxvii, I now wish that I could have left 
Rose tbe auld hurley -bouse and the riggs belanging to it. 

HuTl-footed, a. tdial. [Cf. Hurled a., and 
mod.Du. horrel-voel club-foot.] Club-footed. 

1749 Phil. Trans. XLVI. 240 We.. do well remember, 
that Nicolas Reeks.. was born hurl-footed in both Feet, 
and a Cripple. 

Hurling (hirjlirj), vbl. sb. [f. Hurl v. + -ingI.*] 
The action of the verb Hurl. 

1. Throwing, casting : esp. with violence. 

1388 Wyclif Baruch iv. 33 Babiloyne made ioie in thi 
hurlyng doun, and was glad in tbi fal. 1484 Caxton 
Fables of Poge (1889) s By hurlynge and drawynge of 
stones. 1573-80 Baret Alv. H 74^ A dart more vehement 
by the stroke and hurling. 1641 Hinde J. Brnen xxxviii. 
120 The play at Dice, the property whereof is, by casting 
and hurling here and th ,re. 

2. a. A game, once very popular in Cornwall, 
played by two parties whose object is to hurl or 
carry a ball to a distant goal or to their own part 



of the country ; the same as the Welsh Knappan, 
and closely akin to Hand-ball. 

ciooo Noroen Spec. Brit., Comw. 291 The Comish 
men as they are stronge, hard eye and nymble, so are their 
exercises violent, two especially, wrastling and hurling. 
160* Carew Cornwall 73 b, Hurling taketh his denomina- 
tion from throwing of the ball. 1603 Owen Pembrokesh. 
(1892) 279 This plaie is vsed in Wales, and the halle is called 
Knappan,. .and our ancient cozens the Cornishmen haue the 
selfe same exercise among them yet obserued f w ch they call 
hurlinge. 1648 Hamilton Papers (Camden) 171 The 2 
Counties of Devon and Cornewall are on Munday next to 
meet at a hurling (a sport tbey haue with a ball). 1781 
Weslev Wks. (1872) XIII. 314 Hurling, their favourite 
diversion, at which limbs were usually broke .. is now 
hardly heard of [in Cornwall]. 1826 in Hone Every-day Bk. 
11. 1008 Cornish Hurling, .is now scarcely ever practised. 

b. In Ireland, the same as hockey. 
\$zjGalway Stat, in 10M Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. v. 

402 The horlinge of the liiill balle with bockie stickes. 
1780 A. Young Tour Irel. 365 Hurling is a sort of cricket, 
but instead of throwing the ball in order to knock down a 
wicket, the aim is to pass it through a bent stick, the ends 
stuck in the ground. 1893 Le Fanu 70 Years Irish Life 129 
* Hurling or ' hurley', as it is now called, was formerly the 
chief game in Ireland. 

c. allrib., as hurling ball ', match, tournament. 
1780 Neio Ann. Reg. t Manners Nations 64 All will pay 

her a visit after mass for a burling match. 1825 T. C. 
Croker Fairy Leg. S. frel. I. 306 Hurling-balls. 1888 Pall 
Mall G. 24 Apr. 6/2 Returning from a hurling tournament 
near Ennis. 

f 3. Strife ; commotion, disturbance, tumult. Obs. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VIII. 231 Kyng Henry and 
be chapitre of Caunterbury was rebel a3enst hym. In bat 
horlynge he made it as bey he knewe it not. c 1440 Promp. 
Parv. 253/2 Hurlynge, or stryfe, incurcio. c 1440 PartonoPe 
2000 And in this hurlyng Partanope With hys swerde a 
stroke smote he. 1570-$ Lambarde Peramb. Kent (1826) 
406 That Taxe of money whereof I have before spoken : . . 
tbe onejy cause and fountaine of all that hurling, as they 
termed it 

t b. Hurling lime, a time of tumult or commo- 
tion : applied by the old chroniclers to Wat Tyler's 
rebellion in the reign of Richard II. Obs. 
.1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. cexxxix. 264 In the iiij yere of 
kyng Richardes regne the comunes arisen vp in dyuerse 
partyes of the reame . . the whiche tbey callyd the hurlyng 
time. 1494 Fabyan Chron. vn. 531 In tbis season also, 
called the hurlynge tyme, the Commons of Norfolke & 
Suffolke came vnto y^ Abbey of Bury, & there slewe one 
of y* Kyngis iustycis, callyd Iohn Caundysshe, 1658 
Gurnall Chr. in Arm. 11. 233 There are great complaints 
of what men have lost in these hurling times. 

1 4. The violent rushing of wind ; the sound of 
this, roaring or blustering (of the wind) ; rolling 
of thunder ; grumbling or rumbling of the bowels. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvn. clxviii. (1495) 712 
Newe whete. .bredyth swellynge and ventosytee and hurl- 
ynge and kurlynge in the wombe. a 1400-50 Alexander 
4794 J>are was hurling on hi3e as it in hell ware. 1519 
Horman Vulg. 46 Yf the herynge place be hurtc.than 
comme tbe deffenesse, or it semeth hyssynge, hurrelynge, 
syngeynge, or suche other. 1583 Stanyhurst s&neis 11. 
( Arb. ) S3 In corneshocks sindged with blasterus hurling Of 
Southwynd whizeling. 1585 Jas. I Ess. Poesie (Arb.) 15 
They heare the whiddering Boreas bolde, With hiddeous 
hurling, rolling Rocks from hie. 1668 Glanvill Blow at 
Mod. Sadduc. 99 The sign of its approach was an hurling 
in the Air over the House. 

5. The wheeling of a barrow; driving in a 
cart. Sc. 

Hurling", ppl. a. [f. Hurl v. + -ing2.] 

1. Rushing, impetuous, violent : sometimes esp. 

referring to sound ; sometimes associated with 

whirling. 

13.. E. E. Allit. P. B. 413 |>e arc houen wat2 on by3e 
with hurlande gotez. c 1555 Hk*?SF\KLn Divorce H?n. VIII 
(Camden) 277 God did send a tempestuous hurling wind. 
£■1566 J. Aldav tr. Boays titan's Theat. World Gviij, By 
the which meanes groweth such a hurling noyse. 160a 
Shaks. Ham. 1. v. 133 These are but wild and hurling [Qos. 
whirlingl words, my Lord. 1790 A. Wilson Discons. Wren 
Poet. Wks. (1846) 98 Some dreadfu' hurling noise I heard. 

t 2. Struggling, conflicting. Obs. 

1528 Pavnel Salerne's Regim. Pb, The one labourethe to 
be losed and to go out : the other withstandeth and byndeth 
..Wherfore a hurlynge mouynge is caused in the bodye 
inducynge gnawynge and inflasion in the bealy. 

Hurlock (hir-ilak). local. Also 9 hurluk. 
A hard kind of chalk. 

1398 Noroen Spec. Brit., Mstx. n. 18 About the towne is 
a kinde of chalke, which tbey call Hnrlocke, a stonie 
Marie, more fit to make lime then to soyle the grounde. 
1847-78 Halliwell, Hurluk, hard chalk. Beds. 1891 J. 
Lucas /Calm's Eng. 340 The harder kind of chalk which is 
here called Hurlock. 

t Hurlpit, var. f. Whirlpit Obs. = whirlpool. 

1600 Hoi.lano Livy xxix. xxxii. 734 Two of them [horses) 
..were swallowed up of the deepe hurlpits. 

tHtrrlpool. Obs. [Cf. Hurlwind.] 

1. An obs. variant of Whirlpool. 

1551 T. Wilson Logike (1564) 48 b, Against Cardinall 
Poule, and beyng vehement, .saied thus in the middest of 
his heate, o Poule, o hurle Poule, as though his name 
declared his euil nature. 

2. A whale or sea-monster : = Whirlpool 2. 

1556 Withals Diet. (1568) 8b/2 A hurlpoole, pistrix. 
1570 Levins Manip, 160/42 A Thirlepoole, balena. A Hurle- 
poole, idem. 1598 Florio, Capidio, Capidolio, a kinde of 
great wbalefish, or burlepoole. 

t Hurlwind. Obs. [From a confusion of 
Hurl v. and Whirl 7'.] -Whirlwind. 



1509 Barclay ShyP of Fotys 51 b, As coy and styll As the 
horle wynde [1570 whirle winde] or clapper of a mylle. 1573 
G. Harvey Letter-bk.{C&mden) 102 In ahurlewind of conceit. 
1609 Bible (Douay> 2 Kings ii. 1 When our Lord would take 
up Elias by a hurle winde into heaven. 1640 G. Sandys 
Crucif. (1649I 13 No sudden hurl-windes shall your bodies 
cast On trembling Eartb. 

Hurly 1 (hiJ jli). [f. Hurl v. : cf. Hurling 
vbl. sb. 3.] Commotion, tumult, uproar ; strife. 

1396 Shaks. Tarn. Shr. iv. i. 206 Amid this hurlie I intend 
That all is done in reuerend care for her. 1600 Ho llano 
Livy viu. xxvii. 301 In this hurlie and uprore [tumult n]. 
1603 Knolles Hist. Turks (162 1) 844 All things being thus 
in a hurley and out of order. 1806 J. Grahame Birds 
Scotl. 74 Oft in the burly of the winter storm. 1855 Single- 
ton Virgil II. 16 Amid the hurly and the din. 1888 
Harper's Mag. Jan. 203^1 The wind screamed.. Pokeberr'y 
squatted ignominiously m the fierce hurly. 

Hurly 2 {hv-Ai). Sc. and dial. [f. Hurl v.'] A 
porters barrow, a band-cart. 

1866 Gregor BanffsJu Gloss., Hurly, a large kind of wheel- 
barrow used by porters. 1880 Antrim Down Gloss., 
Hurly.. (2) a long, low cart with two wheels. 180a G. 
Tr avers Mona Maclean (1893) II. 10 Bill had a lot of 
luggage on a hurley. 

Hurly-burly (hi;uli|bi?*jli), sb., a., and adv. 
Also (with or without hyphen) 6 howrley bur lei, 
horl(e)y borl(e)y, hurly burle, hurlei burley, 
whorle borle, whourliburly, 6-7 hurli(e) bur- 
li(e), -ly(e, -ley, 6- hurley burley. [Known from 
c 1 540. The phrase hurling and burling occurs 
somewhat earlier. In this, the first word is Hurl- 
ing vbl. sb., sense 3, * commotion \ and burling 
seems to have been merely an initially-varied 
repetition of it, as in other ' reduplicated ' com- 
binations and phrases which express non-uniform 
repetition or alternation of action. Hurly-burly 
holds the same relation to hurling and burling, 
that the simple Hurly 1 holds to Hurling vbl. 
sb. 3. 

But hurly-burly cannot, with present ^ evidence, be con- 
sidered a direct formation from hurly, since the latter bas 
not been found before 1596. It is difficult to establish 
any historical contact with Fr. hurluberlu a heedless, hasty 
person (Rabelais a 1535), or the Ger. hnrliburli adv., preci- 
pitately, with headlong haste (see Littre and Grimm).] 

A. sb. Commotion, tumult, strife, uproar, tur- 
moil, confusion. (Formerly a more dignified word 
than now.) 

[£•1530 Lo. Berners Arth. Lyt. Bryi. (1814) 240 Than the 
archbysshop answered hym agayne right sbarplye ; and so 
there began muche hurlynge and burlynge in the courte.l 

1539 Ta verne ft Gard. Wysed. 11. E ij b, Hyscomons, wbome 
. .he perceuyed in a hurly burly . . and ready to make an in- 
surrection. 1545 Primer Hen. VIII Prayers (1848) 506 
For thy sake suffer I all this hurly-burly. 1^48 Hall 
Chron., Hen. VIII 231 In this tyme of insurrection, and in 
the rage of horley borley. 1552 T. Barnabe in Ellis Orig. 
Lett. Ser. 11. II. 201 This whorle borle of takinge of our 
shippes. 1571 G0L01KC Calvin on Ps. ix. 14 Such as are 
desperate doo rage with more hurly burly and greater beady- 
nesse. 1580 Baret Alv. B 1346 Whourliburly that riseth of 
a soudain and great feare. 1605 Shaks. Macb. 1. i. 3 When 
the Hurley-burley's done, When the Battailc*s lost, and 
i wonne. 1678 Cuoworth Intell. Sysi. 1. ii. § 18. 81 Nor could 
such a Deity ever have any quiet enjoyment of himself, 
being perpetually filled with tumult and Hurliburly. 1764 
I O'Hara Midas 1. s What can this hurly-burly, this helter- 
skelter mean? Jove looks confounded surly .'—Chaos is 
conie again. 1824 L. Murray Eng. Gram. (ed. 5) I. 429 
I Avoid low expressions : such as 'Topsy turvy, hurly burly, 
j pellmell '. 1830 De Quincey Bentley Wks. 1863 VI. 43 In the 
very uttermost hurly-burly of the storm. 1888 Burcon Lives 
12 Gd. Men I. 11. 158 The voices which make themselves 
heard above the « burley burley \ 

b. with a and An instance of this. 
1 1S48 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. Matt. x. 63 These hurly 
' burlyes the deuill shall rayse agaynste the gospell. 1575 
I Brieff Disc. Troub. Franckford (1846) 67 By occasion of 
! our striffes and hurley burfies. 1600 Holland Livy u. 
xxix. 63 These so great sturres and mutinous hurliburlies 
[tantum conciiurn turbarum]. 1657 J. Smith Myst. Rhef. 
J 73 English Examples of Onomatopeia . . By imitation of 
I sound, as to say, a hurliburly, signifying a tumult or 
uproar. 1764 Mrs. Delany in Life «5- Corr. Ser. 11. I. 40, 
I have.. given up all public hurley-burleys, but enjoy the 
recital of them very well. 1866 Carlyle Remin. I. 114 
Those Rector hurries and hurlyburlies, now so sad to me. 

B. adj. Characterized by or attended with com- 
motion, tumult, or disturbance ; tumultuous. 

1506 Shaks. i Hen. IV, v. i. 78 Newes Of hurly burly 
Innouation. 1648 Persecutio Undecima n In the hurlyburly 
days of queen Elizabeth. 1761 Sterne Tr. Shandy III. v, 
What has con ftria—con strepito—ox any other hurlyburly 
word whatever to do with harmony ? 1815 Scott Fam. Lett. 
28 Nov. (1894) I. xi. 350 A hurly-burly sort of performance. 

f C. adv. In commotion, tumultuously ; in con- 
fusion ; confusedly. Obs. 
a 1563 Becon Floivsr godly Prayers Wks. (1563) 11. 
1 186 b, Albeit the powers of this world .. come together 
hurly burly . . against the Lorde and his annoynted. ? c 1600 
Distracted Emp. 11. i. in Bullen O. PI. III. 187 Offices are 
like him tinge breakfa ts gott Hurlyc burly ., snatch t with 
, like greedynes. 1615 J. Taylor (Water P.) Siege ferns. 
1 37 Wks. (1630) 14/1 Tbey burly burly all things overturn'd. 
I 1704 T. Pitts Acc. Mahometans 106 We set out.. without 
any Order at all, all hurly burly. 
Hurly-burly, v. Obs. or arch. [f. prec] 
1 1. Ivans, a. To hurl or bandy about, b. To 
throw into confusion or uproar. Obs. 

1550 Bale Apol. 48, I approve.. the grounde of a vow., 
and not the name of it, as it hath been hurly-burlyed in 



HURONIAN. 

Antichristes kyngdom. 1678 Pol. Ballads (i860) I. 214 
This hurly.burlies all the town, Makes Smith and Harris 
prattle. 

2. intr. To make a hurly-burly or uproar. 

1598 Florio, Garbugliare, to garboile, to hurli-burlie, to 
turmoile. 1614 T. Freeman Runne $ great Cast i. Fiv, 
Still more and more conceits come flocking in And in my 
braines do Hurly-burly it 1884 G. Allen Philistia HI. 13 
The red-haired hurlyburlying Scotch professor. 

Hurmon, obs. form of Hireman. 
Hurn, obs. and s.w. dial. f. Run v. 
Huron, obs. var. of Hern poss. pronl 
Huronian (hiurouTiian), a. Geo/, [f. Huron + 
-IAN.] Of or belonging to Lake Huron in North 
America ; a term applied by Sir \V. Logan lo a 
division of the archsean series of rocks as found in 
Canada; but now abandoned by most geologists. 

1862 Dana Man. Geo/. 142 The Azoic rocks of Canada 
are divided by Logan into the Laurentian. .and the Huro- 
nian, comprising a narrow band on the borders of Lake 
Superior and Lake Huron. 1885 LyelCs Elem. Geo/. 
xxviii. (cd. 4) 458 The strata called the Huronian hy Sir 
W. Logan are of vast thickness. 

Huronite (hiuo-ronait). Min. [f. as prec.+ 
-1TE.] An impure felspar found in spherical masses 
in the vicinity of Lake Huron. 

1836 T. Thomson Min. I. 384. 1868 Dana Min. 485. 

Hurpeny, obs. form. of Hearthfenny. 

Hurr (hz>i, h»rr), v. Obs. exc. dial. [Echoic : 
cf. Harr.] intr. To make or utter a dull sound 
of vibration or trilling ; to buzz as an insect ; to 
snarl as a dog ; to pronounce a trilled r. 

1398 TaEViSA Barth. De P. R. xit. xii. (Tollem. MS.), By 
continuall flappynge of wynges he [the gnat] makep noyse 
in pe eyer, as pou^e he burred [quasi stridet\ c 1440 
Promp. Parv. 354/1 Hnrron, or bombon as bees..(/f. 
hurryn, or bumbyn as ben) . .bombizo. 1636 B. Jonson Eng. 
Gram. {1640) 47 K is the Dogs Letter, and hurretb in the 
sound. 1638 H. Aoamson Muses Threnodie (1774) 72 And, 
where no hope of gain is, tiuffe and hur, And bark against 
the moon, as doth a cur. 188* Lane. Gloss., Hurr, to 
snarl like a dog. 

Hence Hurring vbL sb. and a. 

1583 Stanyhukst AZncis 11. (Arb.) 47 Thee skyes lowd 
rumbled with ringing thunderus hurring. 1599 T. M[qufet] 
Silkwormes 73 Heare eke their hurring and their churnng 
song. 1603 FLoaio Montaigne 11. xxxi. (1632) 402 A fagot 
flame with nurring sounds. 

t Hurr, sb. Obs. [f. prec. vb.] ' A thin flat 
piece of wood, tied to a string and whirled round 
in the air* (Halliwell). Also called hurre-bone. 

1483 Cat/t. Aug/. 192/a An Hurre bone (A. A Hurre\ 
giracu/um. 1500 Ortus Voc. ibid., Giraculum, a chylde s 
whyrle, or a hurre. 

Hurr, obs. var. Her pron. 

Hurrah. (hura*,h£ra-), hurray (hur<?i-,h#r^-), 
int. and sb. Also 7- hurra, 8 hurrea, whurra, 
9 hooray, (hooroar) , || hourra. [A later substitute 
for Huzza (not in Johnson, Ash, Walker ; in Todd 
181S), perh. merely due to onomatopoeic modifica- 
tion, but possibly influenced by some foreign shouts: 
cf. Sw., Da., LG. hurra /, Du. hoera /, Russ. urd I 
whence F. houra ; F. hourra is from Eng. MHG. 
had hurr, hurrd, as interjections representing rapid 
whirring motion (cf. hurren to rush) , whence also 
a shout used in chasing. According to Moriz Heyne 
in Grimm, hurrah was the battle-cry of the Prussian 
soldiers in the War of Liberation (1812-13), and 
has since been a favourite cry of soldiers and sailors, 
and of exultation. In English the form hurrah is 
literary and dignified ; hooray is usual in popular 
acclamation,] 

A. int. A shout expressive of approbation, en- 
couragement, or exultation ; used esp. as a 'cheer* 
at public assemblies or the like. 

17 16 Addison Drummer v. i, Coach. The same good man 
that ever he was. Gard. Whurra. 1773 Golosm. Stoops 
to Conq. 1. ii, Hurr;a, hurrea, bravo! 1845 Hibst Com. 
Mammoth etc. 89 Hurrah for brown Autumn I hurrah ! 
hurrah t 1853 Thackeray Rose % Ring xiv, Captain 
Hedzoff flung up his helmet, and cried, ' Hurray • HurrayJ 
Long live King Giglio ! ' 1865 Dickens Mut. Fr. in. xi, 
« Hooroar V cried the man. 1888 J. Payn Myst. Mirbndge 
1. xxii, There goes the gong.. Hooray ! 

B. sb. 1. A name for this shout. 

1686 J. Dunton Lett.fr. New-Eug. (1867) 301 Our Capt. 
ordered all his Guns to fir^ ; at which they all of them 
(which were about twenty) fil'd the very Heavens with 
Hurras and Shouts. 169$ in Wood Life 1 Nov. (O. H. S.) 
III. 472 The prisoners in Lancashire are discharg d . ; a 
great hurray followed. 1813 Scorr Trierm. in. xxui, 
Wild jubilee and loud hurra Pursued him on his venturous 
way. 1841 Macaulay Ess., W. Hastings (1887) 636 An 
European warrior who rushes on a battery of cannon with 
a loud hurrah. 1870 Emerson Soe. $ So/it., Courage 
Wks. (Bohn) III. 106 They can do the hurras, the placard- 
ing, the flags— and the voting, if it is a fair day. 
|| 2. Representing F. houra, Russian ura : The 
shout of attack of the Cossacks ; whence, by ex- 
tension, an attack. 

[i8»7 Scorr Napo/eon V. 383 Platow with his Cossacks 
made a charge, or, in their phrase, a hourra, upon the 
French. Ibid. lxxv. Wks. 1870 XV. 113 The enemy had 
made a hourra upon Marmont.] 1841 Gen. P. I hompson 
Exert. (1842) VI. 77 The best way they have of making 
a 1 hurra ' upon their enemies. Ibid. 375, 1 ^ink we could 
get up such a 'hurrah' of water-borne Coss>acks. 
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3. Hurrahs ties/ : a confused or disorderly mass ; 
a state of confusion or disorder. U.S. 

1829 Loxcf. in Life (1891) 1. 164 A queer looking Dutch- 
man, with a head like a 5 hurra's nest . 1840 R. H. Dana 
Two Years be/. Mast ii, Everything was pitched about in 
grand confusion. There was a complete hurrah's nest. 
i860 Bartlett Diet. Amer., Hurra 's Nest, a state of 
confusion. A woman's word. 1889 S. W. M itch ell in 
Century Mag. Aug. 503/1 The old lumberman pointed, .to 
a ' hurrah's nest ' (a mass of leaves left by a freshet in the 
crotch of the divergent branches of a bush) half. way up 
the slope— on it was coiled a large rattlesnake. 

Hurrahs hurray, v. [f. prec] 

1. intr. To shout 1 hurrah ! ' 

1798 BERESFOao in Ld. Auckland's Corr. (1862) III. 443 
Lord Edward heard the noise and the mob hurraying. 
1868 Kinglake Crimea (1877) III. i. 252 The Grenadiers 
were hurrahing on their left. 1883 Besant A// in Gard. 
Fair 11. i, The people would crowd to look upon hiin and 
to hooray. t 

2. trans. To receive or encourage with shouts ot 
* hurrah ! * ; to * cheer', as at a public gathering. 

1832 J. W. CaoKEB in Diary 12 May (1884), He hnd been 
hurrahed by the mob. 1856 Leveh Martins o/Cro 1 M. 592 
He stood upon an old wall, and hurrahed the people on. 

Hence Hurralring, hurray ing vbl. sb. and 
a. 

1813 L. Hunt in Examiner 26 Apr. 257/2 Such a man is 
..fond of hurrayings* and shoutings. 1837 Carlvle '. fir. 
Rev. 11. vi. iv, Through hurrahing streets. 1878 H. 
Smart Play or Pay xi. (ed. 3) 241 If there is no hurrahing, 
there is much jubilation. 

Hu*rr-burr. [perh. for hoar-bur ; cf. Har- 
dock.] A local name for the Burdock. 

1796 Withering Brit. P/ants (ed. 3) HI- 694 Arctium 
Lappa .. Burdock, Common Burr, Clott-burr, Hurr-burr. 
1861 Miss Pratt Flower. Pt. III. 224. 

Hurre, obs. f. Her pron. Hurrea, obs. f. 
Hurrah. Hurrelynge, obs. f. Hurling. 

[Hurre, error for Hurl sb. and v.] 

t Hurrer. Obs. Also 5 hurer, 6 -ar, 8 hurrier. 
[f. Hure sb. cap + -ER !.] A maker of, or dealer 
in, hats and caps ; = Haberdasher a. 

1403 C/ose Ro// 4 Hen. IV b, Johannes Spark, hurer. 
148a Ro//s Par/t. VT. 223/2 No.. Hurer, Capper or other. . 
put..eny Huers, Bonettes or Cappes..to be fulled or 
thikked at eny suche Mille. 1598 Stow Surv. xxxm. 
(1603) 301 Hat Marchantes or Hurrers. 1657 Howell 
Londinop. 304 The Cappers, and Hat-Merchants, or Hur- 
rers, being one Company of Haberdashers. 1766 Entick 
London IV. 127 The haberdashers., we re anciently known 
by the name of hurriers and milleners. 

Hurricane (hzrrik* J n, -k/n). Forms: a. 6 
furacane, furicano(e, 6-7- furacana, 7 fora- 
can(o, furicane. 0. 6kaurachana, 6-7 (9) hurri- 
cano, 7 harau-, harou-, haracana; her(r)i-, 
hery-, hira-, hire-, hyrra-, hyrri-, (hurle-, 
hurli-), (h)uracano. 7. 6-7 uracan, 7 heri-, 
huri-, (hurle-, oran-), urycan ; harau-, haura-, 
heri-, heuri-, herocane, harrycaiu, 7-9 hurri- 
cane-hurricane, [a. Sp.fatracan,OSip.*fttracan, 
Yg./uracao, from the Carib word given by Oviedo 
as huracan, by Peter Marlyr (as transl. by R. Eden) 
as furacan. Thence also It. uracano (Diez), F. 
ouragan, Du. orkaan, Gen, Da., Sw. orkan. The 
earlier Eng. forms reflect all the varieties of the So. 
and Pg., with numerous popular perversions, hurri- 
cane being itself one, which became frequent after 
1650, and was established from 1688. Earlier use 
favoured forms in final -ana, ~ano, perh. deduced 
from the Sp. pi. huracanes (but words from Sp. 
were frequently assumed to end in -0).'] 

1. A name given primarily to the violent wind- 
storms of tbe West Indies, which are cyclones of 
diameter of from 50 to 1000 miles, wherein the 
air moves with a velocity of from 80 to 130 miles 
an hour round a central calm space, which with 
the whole system advances in a straight or curved 
track ; hence, any storm or tempest in which the 
wind blows with terrific violence. 

a. 1555 Eden Decades 21 These tempest es of the ayer 
(which the Grecians caule Tiphones. .) they caule Furacanes 
. .violent and furious Furacanes, that plucked vppe greate 
trees. 1587 Haklvyt J. Hawkins' 3 > d Voy. (1878) 73 I heir 
stormes..the which they call Funcanos. 1596 Na 
Saffron Walden To Rdr., Stormes in the West Indies < 
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Saffron Walden To Rdr., Stormes in the West Indies cald 
the Furicanoes. 1632 Heywood 2nd Pt. Iron Age I v. 
Wks. 1873 IV. 405 With the tempests, gusts, and Funcanes, 
The warring windes, the billowes, rocks, and fires. 

p. 1555 Eden Decades 183 (tr. Oviedo) Great tempestes 
which they caule Furacanas or Haurachanas. .ouerthrowe 
many howses and great trees. 1613 Purchas Pi/grimage 
(1614) 758 note, A Catch perished at Sea 111 a Herycano. 
Ibid. 903 Jamaica.. is extremely subject to the Uracani,.. 
terrible gusts of Winde. Ibid. 910 Oviedo reporteth ot 
a Huricano or Tempest. 1617 Raleigh 2nd Voy. Giiiana 
in Discov. Guiana (Hakluyt Soc.) 187 That night.. a hurle- 
cano fell vppon vs. 164a Fulle« Hoty % Prof. St. 11. xx. 
noThewindsarcstarkmadin anherncano. 1643 Howell 
Parables 15 An Haraucana, that Indian gust, a 1649 
Winthrop New Eng. (1853) I. 337 Cast away, .in a great 
hyrracano. 1656 Blount Glossogr., Haracana or Hero- 
cane, ..an impetuous kind of Whirlewind. 1670 K. Loke 
Disc. Trade 76 Plagues, Fires, and Hyrncanoes. 1684 
T. BuaNET T/i. Earth it. (1690) 109 A storm or hurricano. . 
makes a strange havock where it comes. 1816 J. Wilson 
City of Plague 11. iii. 108 All at once the bumcano ceased. 
y. 1588 Parke tr. Mendozas Hist. Ckitta 313 [1854. H. 
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220] This word Vracan, in the Indian tongue of those 
Hands, is as much to say, as the ioyning of all the foure 
principall winds togither. a 1613 Overblry A Wtfe etc. 
(1638) 159 Tbe Hurican of the Sea. 1617 Raleigh 2nd 

Voy. Guiana in Viscov. Guiana (Hakluyt Soc.) 187 isot 
half a quarter of an bower before the hurlecan. 1634 Sir 
T. Herbert Trav. 26 Wee doubted a Hero cane, a 
Tempest of thirtie dayes continuance. 1 1645 Howell 
Lett. (1650) II.22 The devill, whom they call 'Tantara , 
. .appears often unto them specially in a haraucane. 1651 
Biggs New Disp. r 144 It's feared as a Harry-Cain. t 1651 
Ogilby sEsop (1665) 169 Bright Zephyre . . Did bring a 
Heuricane To rend her. 1665 Sia T. Herbert Trav. 
(1677) 374 Prodigious stormes called Tuftons or Hurricanes. 
1682 Wood Life 31 May (O.H.S.) III. 17 A prodigious 
hericane that broke bows and armes of trees. 1697 Dam- 
pier Voy. 1. v. 94 No Tempests, no Tornados, or Hum- 
cans. 1609 Ibid. II. 111. 65 Hurricanes had never been known 
at Jamaica when I was tbere. 1788 Gent I. Mag. % LVI II. u 
74/1 At eight the sky became obscured, and it blew a 
hurricane, i860 Maury P/iys. Geog. Sea xix. § 807, 1 have 
never seen a typhoon or hurricane so severe. 

2. trans/, and Jig. a. A violent rush or commo- 
tion bringing with it destruction or confusion j a 
storm or tempest of words, noise, cheers, etc. 

1639 Massingea Unttat. Combat v. ii, Each guilty 
thought to me is A dreadful hurricano. 1662 Gurnall 
Chr. in Arm. verse 18. xx. (1669^ 480/2 This short Calm went 
before a sudden H ericano of Persecution . 167 7 Cleveland'* 
Poems Ep. Ded., He with Hurricanos of wit stormeth the 
sense. 1687 T. Brown Saints in Uproar Wks. 1730 I. 74 
Don't you hear what a cursed hurricane they make ? 1763 
C. Johnston Reverie 1. 25 Such an hurricane of not and 
debauchery. 177s Johnson Tax. no Tyr. 79 The loud 
hurricane of Pennsylvanian eloquence. 188a Daily Navs 
7 Mar. 5/4 A hurricane of cheers burst forth from the 
excited crowd. 

f b. A large and crowded assembly of fashion- 
able people at a private house, of a kind common 
during part of the 18th centnry. (Cf. Drum sbA 
10, Rout.) Obs. 

1746 R. Whatley Christian p. \\\.note, A confused meet- 
ing of Company of both Sexes on Sundays is called a 
Hurricane. 1746-7 Mrs. Delany in Life $ Corr. 447 To- 
morrow 1 go to St. James's . . and finish at the duchess of 
Queensberry's, who is to have a hurricane. 1779 Mrs. 
Barbaulo Wks. (1825) II. 22 There is a squeeze, a fuss, a 
drum, a rout, and lastly a hurricane, when the whole house 
is full from top to bottom. 1805 E. oe Acton Nuns 0/ 
Desert 11. 271 Entirely absconded from plays, balls, routs, 
drums, hurricanes. 

3. attrib. and Comb. ' Of or belonging to a hurri- 
cane \ as hurricane cloud, force \ month, season, 
violence ; ' that has been visited by a hurricane', as 
hurricane ground, tree\ hurricane-bird, the 
frigate-bird; hurricane-deck, a light upper deck 
or platform in some steamers; so hurricane- 
decked a., having a hurricane-deck ; hurricane- 
house, a shelter at the mast-head for the look-out 
man, sometimes made with a cask, a f crow's nest ' ; 
also, a kind of round-house built on the deck; 
hurricane-lamp, a lamp so constructed that it 
will not be extinguished by violent wind. b. 
Instrumental, as hurricane- swept adj. 

1870 Encycl. Brit. IX. 786/1 Before gales Frigate-Birds are 
said often to fly low, and their appearance near or over land 
. .is supposed to portend a hurricane. Note, Hence another 
of the names, ' *Hurricane-Bird \ i8a 3 Scoresby Whale 
Fishery ^78 The ^hurricane character of the gale began to 
change. 184a Dickens Amer. Notes (1868) 46 The pro- 
menade or *hurricane-deck. 188a Nares Seamanship 
(ed. 6) 97 They are. .stowed, .on the hurricane deck. 1891 
Pall Mall G. 19 Oct. 4/2 The wind blew from the west with 
^hurricane force. 177S Romans Florida 307 We . . travelled 
chiefly through pine land, and some *hurricanc ground. 
ivV*, Tracts of wood formerly destroyed by hurricanes are 
so called. 1818 B. O'Reilly Greenland 122 lo the main- 
mast is attached, .about 100 feet above the deck, a structure 
resembling a water cask, called a ^hurricane house. 1853 
Kane Grinnell Exp. ii. (1856) 20 A little hurricane-house 
amidships contained the one galley that cooked for alt 
hands. 1894 Daily Ne7vs a 4 Nov. 7/1 A *hurricaoe lamp 
was swinging in the corridor. 1662 Gerbieh Princ. 9 The 
West- 1 ndian *Herican-like- windes. 174S R- Acchmuty 
Import. Cape Breton 5 A safe retreat.. in the 'hurricane 
months. 1812 J. Jay Corr. (1893) IV. 3«4 Ihose who sail 
in *hurrican seasons and latitudes. 177S Adaik Amer. Ind. 
337 They had passed over a boggy place . . upon an old 
*hurricane-tree. 1887 Daily News v Oct. 3/8 Soon tbe 
wind was blowing with ^hurricane violence. ^ 

Hence Hurricano v. a. intr. to make a ' hur- 
ricane 1 or commotion; b. trans, {a) lo blow upon 
as a hurricane ; (b) to spend in a 4 hurricane (sense 
2 b). Hu-rricanize v. intr., = prec. a. t»ur- 
rlca-nious a. nonce-wd., hurricane-like. 

168a Bunyan Holy War 319 Tbey .. fall forthwith to 
hurVicanin* in Man Soul, as if now nothing but whirlwind 
Sfmpe?t should be there. ,608 Fpye. Acc.E.Jndia* 
P 3 8 The Ambient Air from the high Tops ..hurricanes us 
w tn such dismal chilling Gusts. .706 
iv Wks. Rtldg.) 452 1 A ort of couvuUve-yes - hurri- 
can ous-um,-1ike7in short a woman is like the Devil 
^46 R. Whatley Christian p. vu, lb idlest Bay of the 
Seven, to be slept, debaucht, or journeyed, or hurrican.d 
away.' 1833 Bla%v. Mag. XXXI V. 529 Storm-demon, that 
would otherwise hurricanize over the world. 

t Hurrica no, sb. Obs. [See Hurricane.] 

1. An early form of Hurricane (q.v., 1 P). 

2. Applied by Shakspere and Drayton to a water- 

sront. , 
1605 Shaks. Lear 111. ii. a Rage, blow You Cataracts, and 
Hyrricano's spout. 1606 — Tr. <$• Cr. v. 11. ^The dread- 
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full spout, Which Shipmen doe the Hurricano call. 1627 
Drayton Aginconrt etc. 167 Downe the shower impetu- 
ously doth fall, Like that which men the Hurricano call. 

Hurricano (hierik^-n*?), v. rare. [f. prec] 
trans. To whirl or drive as a hurricane. 

170* G Mather Magn. Ckr. iil lntrod. (1852)237 After 
the persecution which then hurricanoed such as were non- 
conformists unto that establishment. 1868 Longp. G. Corey 
1. ii, Ah, poor New England ! He who hurricanoed The 
house of Jacob is making now on thee One last assault. 

Hurried (hzrrid), ppl. a. [f. Hurry v. + -edI.] 
Driven or carried along, done or performed, with 
a rapidily due to pressure or want of time ; char- 
aclerized by hurry or excited haste ; full of haste ; 
hasty. 

1667 Milton P. L. v. 778 All this haste Of midnight 
march, and hurried meeting here. 1711 Swift's Lett. (1767) 
III. ioi One cannot see him otherwise here, he is so hurried. 
172S Pope Odysx. x. 52 Snatched in the whirl, the hurried 
navy flew. 1801 Med. Jrttl. V. 558 The patient lay with 
a short, hurried, and rattling respiration. 1820 D'Israeli 
6 July in Croker Papers (1884), I seize a hurried moment to 
acknowledge the receipt of your two notes. 1855 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. xx. 1Y. 406 A hurried embrace was exchanged. 

Hence Hu rriedly adv., in a hurried manner, 
hastily ; Hn rrledness, hurried condition. 

1816 Byron Siege Cor. xix, Oft his beating fingers went 
Hurriedly as you may see Your own run over the ivory key. 
X863 Geo. Eliot Romola. 1. xx, He could not speak harshly, 
but he spoke hurriedly, a 183a Scott cited in Worcester 
for Hurriedness. 

Hurrier (hzvriai). [f. Hurry v. + -erI.] 

1. One who hurries (in various senses). 

i6ri Cotgr., Tracasseur, a restlesse trotter, or hurrier vp 
and downe; a fond busie bodie. <:i6ii Chapman Iliad 
xvii. 346 Mars .. (That horrid hurrier of men). 1866 Alger 
Solit. Nat. <$■ Man 11. 72 A world of capricious external 
hum .r.% 

2. Coal-mining. A workman engaged in convey- 
ing the corves of coal from the face of the working 
to the bottom of the shaft. 

1 8*5 Chron. in Ami. Reg. 4 The corves.. were drawn to 
the shaft of the pit by several other men called hurriers. 
1861 Smiles Engineers III. 127 The men. .were all supplied 
with safety-lamps— the hewers with Stephenson's, and the 
hurriers with Davy's. 1893 Daily News 5 July 5/7, 78 
miners, 45 hurriers, 20 pony drivers, and four hangers on. 

HuTrish, v. trans. To drive with the cry 
4 hurrish I ' 

1864 Mrs. H. Wood Trev. Hold II. xviii. 264 When he 
was put to hurrish the crows away from the land. 1884 
Upton Gloss. (E. D. S.), Hurrish, to drive cattle. 

Hurrisome (hzrristfm), a. dial. [f. Hurry v. 

+ -some.] Inclined to hurry ; hasty. 

1847-78 Halliwell, Hurrisome, hasty; passionate. 
Devon. 1884 Jessop in ioth Cent. Mar. 404 You gentlemen 
of the towns are too hurrisome as we say, for us lumbering 
swains. 1888 Mrs. Notley Power of Hand II. xxvi. 60 
Don't be too hurrysome, Mr. Olver ; let me go on quiet-like. 

HurrOCk (hzvrak). Also -ack. Obs. exc. dial. 
The part of a boat between the sternmost seat and 
the stern. 

13. . E. E;Allit. P. C. 185 He [Jonah] watz flowen. . In to 
be bobem of be hot, & on a brede lyggede, On helde by be 
hurrok. 1460 Capgrave Chron. (Camden) 234 O boy, that 
fled to on of the Flemysch shippis, and hid him in the horrok 
\MS. C.C.C. hurrok]. 1866 T. Edmonston S Jutland «r 
Orkney Gloss.. Hurrock, that part of a boat between the 
after-thoft and the stern. 

HurrOO (hvxu-), int, (sb.) A cry expressive of 
triumph or exultant excitement. 

1824 Mactaggart Gallovid. Encycl., Hurroo, a halloa. 
1891 E. L. Wakeman in Columbus (O.) Dispatch Oct. 29 
They came with wild whoop andhurroo carrying their prize 
on their shoulders. 

So Hurroosh. (hm/ j"). 

1888 R. Kipling Plain T.fr. Hills (1891) 31 There was 
a wild hurroosh at the Club. 

Hur(r)oo-sh, v. (Cf. Hurrish v.) 

1895 Jane Barlow Strangers at Lisconnel 41 You might 
as well try to huroosh one chicken off a rafter and not scare 
the couple that were huddled beside it. 

Hurry (mrri), sb. Also 6-7 hurrey, -ie. 
[Hurry sb. and vb., with the exception of a 
doublful ME. instance of the latter, are known 
only from end of i6lh c. ; it is uncertain which of 
them has priority etymologically, and the order of 
sense-development is not clear. In the earliest 
cited instances the sb. is identical in sense with 
Hubly 1 ; so hurry -burry with hurly-burly. With 
these cf. also mod.Du. herrie, hurrie, agitation, 
bustle, disorder, tumult. The earliest cited in- 
stances of the vb., on the other hand, go with 
branch II of the sb., and point to more immediate 
onomatopoeic origin, the element hurr being natur- 
ally used in various languages to express the 
sound of rapid vibration, and the rapid motion 
which it accompanies. Thus MHG. and Ger. 
hurren to whir, Sw. and Norw. dial, hurra to 
whir, whizz, whirl round, Da. hurrt to whir, Icel. 
hurr hurly-burly, noise.] 

I. fl. Commotion or agitation, physical, social, 
or political ; disturbance, tumult. (With or without 
a and pi.) Obs. 

1600 Holland Livy xxxviii. 1003 The tumult still en- 
creased, and the multitude was all up on a hurrey. 1607 
Suaks. Cor. iv. vi. 4 The present peace, And quietnesse of the 



people, which before Were in wilde hurry. 16Z5 Fletcher 
& Shirley Nt. Walker 11. ii, What thousand noises pass 
through all the rooms ? What cryes and hurries? 1659 D. 
Pell Impr. Sea Ep. Ded. C, In a turbulent Sea, where 
there is nothing but a Chaos of hurry, and confusion. 1762 
Wesley Jml. 6 Sept., A poor man began to make some 
tumult. But many cried out, ' Constables, take him away'. 
They did so, and the hurry was over. 1843 R. R. Maddeh 
United Irishmen Ser. 11. II. xx. 433 In the south of Ireland, 
the rebellion of 1798 is designated by a term, .indicative of 
the confusion attendant on an insurrection. The people 
call it ' the hurry \ 

fb. concr. A confused crowd, a mob. Obs. rare. 

1620 S helton Quix. (1896) III. 54 For all your Pharaos, 
your Ptolomics..your Caesars ..with all the hurrie (if I may 
so tenne them) of your infinite Princes, Monarch ., Lords, 
Medes, . .Persians, Grecians, and Barbarians. 1714 Gay 
Trivia 111. 30 The Pavement sounds with trampling Feet, 
And the mixt Hurry barricades the Street. 

f 2. Mental agitation or disturbance ; excitement ; 
perturbation. (Also with //.) Obs. 

1600 Hollan o L ivy ix.xxiv. 331, 1 will for my part set all 
presently in a hurrie [terrore implebo\. 168a Norms 
Hierocles 162 Void of all material passions, and terrestrial 
hurries. 1704 F. Fuller A fed. Gymn. {1711) 146 There is 
nothing like Hurrying the Body, to divert the Hurry of the 
Mind % 1754 Richardson Grandisoti V. ii. 10 They thought 
it adviseable that I should not be admitted into her presence, 
till the hurries she was in had subsided. 1789 Mad. 
D'Arblay Diary 18 Feb., He found nothing now remaining 
of the disorder, but too much hurry of spirits. 

II. 3. Excited, hasty, or impetuous motion; 
rush. Now rare or Obs. 

1659 Stanley Hist. Philos. xin. (1701) 596/2 The motion 
of the Heaven, or of the Stars . . might io the first case . . both 
have begun, and be continued by the hurry of some Air. 
1696 Whiston Tk. Earth 11. (1722) 74 Strange uncertain 
Hurries ofOpake Masses hither and thither. 1709 Mrs. Man- 
ley Seer. Mem. (1736) 1. 125 My Heart is upon the Hurry. 
1805 Med. Jml. XIV. 530 The hurry and vigour of circu- 
lation [of the blood] are greater than at any future period. 
i860 Loncf. Wayside Inn, Paul Revere 73 A hurry of 
hoofs io a village street. 

f b. A strong impulse. Obs. rare. 

1693 C. Mather fnvis. World (1862) 188 Grievous and 
Pulling Hurries to Self-Murder are none of the smallest 
outrages, which the Devil in his Temptations commits 
upon us. 

4. Action accelerated by some pressure of circum- 
stances, excitement, or agitation ; undue or im- 
moderate haste ; the condition of being obliged to 
act quickly through having little time ; eagerness 
to get something done quickly. (See also 5.) 

1692 Dhyoen St. Euremont's Ess. 77 To enjoy themselves 
equally in the hurry of Business, and the Repose of a 
Private Life. 1700 T. Brown tr. Fresny's Amusem. Ser. 
% Com. 23 With what Hurry and Swiftness is the Circula- 
tion of London perform 'd? 1769 Junius Lett. xxxv. 156 
The imprudent hurry with which the first overtures from 
France were accepted. 1803 Med. Jml. X. 101 Much hurry 
of husiness prevents R. S. from entering further into the 
other queries. 1833 N. Arnott Physics f. 370 Surprised 
at the extent and hurry of the preparations. 1879 Farrar 
St. Paul (1883) 188 There is no hurry in the designs of God. 

b. Qualified by no or any (with negative implica- 
tion) : Need or occasion for hurry. 

1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. iv. I. 434 Sometimes he said 
that there was no hurry, and sometimes that he was too 
weak. Mod. Is there any hurry? 

5. Phrases (from 4). a. In a hurry. In haste due 
to pressure, want of time, or excitement ; in urgent 
haste. 

1700 S. L. tr. Fryke's Voy. E. hid. 42 The other had no 
sooner got his Gun, hut in a hurry he fires upon him ; but 
not taking good aim, did not do any execution. 1736 Shel- 
vocke Voy. round World (1757) 202 He was in a great 
hurry to get his sprit-sail-yard fore and aft. /11773 Ches- 
terf. in J. Trusler Princ. Politeness (1790) 61 A man of 
sense may be in haste, hut he is never in a hurry. . . To 
be in a hurry is a proof that the business we embark in is 
too great for us. 1774 C. J. Phipps Voy. N. Pole 129 This 
instrument, though far from complete, having been con- 
structed in a hurry for the purpose of a first experiment. 
1805 Med. Jrnl. XIV. 124, I drew it up in a hurry, intend- 
ing to transcribe it. 1872 Raymond Statist. Mines «fr 
Mining 11^ While the sun shines, such an enterprise must 
make hay in a hurry. 1884 F. M. Crawford Rom. Singer 
1. 53 What a hurry you are in ! 

b. A r ol . . in a hurry ; not very soon ; to be in 
no hurry, to have plenty of time, to take one's 
time, (eolloa.) 

1837 Goring & Pritcharo Microgr. 109 The late Mr. T. 
. .whose like we shall not see again in a hurry. 1858 Buckle 
Civitiz. (1873) II. viii. 595 Believing that little can be done 
they are in no hurry to do it. 1865 \V. G. Palgrave A rabia 
I. no Not yet liberated, nor likely to be so in a hurry. 

6. Technical and specific uses, 
a. A small load of hay or corn. dial, (ct Hurry v. 6). 

b- One of the 1 spouts ' which allow coal to rush down from 
cars (running on a timber framework) into the hold of a ship ; 
//. the whole framework or 1 stathe \ c. Dramatic Music. 
A tremolo passage played on the violin or other instrument 
to accompany an exciting scene. d. Dr. Lodge's pro- 
posed term for a unit of acceleration (in Physics), i. e. an 
acceleration of one foot per second in a second. 

1659 Dedham Rec. (1894) IV. 5 No Inhabitant of this 
Towne shall, .cutt any grasse in any of the Comon meadows 
. . vpon the penal tie of forfieting tenn shillings for euery 
Loade or hurry of haye so cutt. 1787 W. Marshall Nor' 
folk (1795) II. Gloss. (E.D.S.), Hurry, a small load of hay 
or corn. 1794 Nat. Hist, in Ann. Reg. 329 In this staith 
are fixed five hurries or spouts . . the hurries or spouts lie 
with an inclining slope of about forty-five degrees. 1836^9 
Dickens Sk. Boz xii. 70/1 Then the wrongful heir comes in 
to two bars of quick music, (technically called 'a hurry'). 



I 1879 Looge Elem. Mech. 21 note, Suppose . . we . . call the 
! unit of velocity a ' speed . . If a name were . . wanted t for 
the unit of acceleration, or one speed per second, it might 
perhaps be called a 'hurry'. 1888 Stainer & Barrett 
Diet. Mus. T. 231 The 'hurry' is generally played as a 
preparation for the culminating point of a dramatic incident 
..during stage struggles or like exciting actions. 

7. Used adverbially : With hurry. 
1796 Scott Will. «fr Helen xxxvii, And, hurry ! hurry ! off 

they rode. 

8. Comb, (from sense 1). 

1650 Trapp Comm. Lev. xxvi. 8 Those.. that heard an 
hurrie-nois in the acr (made by the Angels likely). 

Hurry (hzrri), v. Also ?4 horye(n. [See 
Hurry sb. (The order of senses is uncertain ; 
possibly sense 3 was the earliest, as app, in the sb.)] 

1. trans. To carry, convey, or cause to go with 
excessive haste, under the influence of external 
pressure or of excitement. Frequently with along, 
away, down, up, in, out, etc. 

I (It is not certain that the first quot. belongs to this word.) 
1 13. . E. E. Allit. P. B. 883 pc jonge men. .by be bondez 
hym hent & horyed him with-inne.l 

1592 Suaks. Ven. <fr Ad. 904 A second fear. .Which madly 
hurries her she knows not whither. 1601 Weever Mirr. 
Mart., Sir % Oldcastle Eviijb, To Thickets feeld then 
was Oldcastle hurried. 1676 tr. Guillatiere y s Voy. Athens 
289 Caverns, into which the poor Shepheards hurry their 
Flocks upon any alarm. ^1760 C. Johnston Chrysal ^1822) 
II. 214 My master was seized and hurried away to a prison. 
1834 M euwin Angler in Wales I. 148, I rushed out of the 
house, not knowing whither my steps were hurrying me. 
1874 L. Stephen Hours in Library (1892) II. i. 6 We com- 
monplace beings are hurried along in the crowd. 

b. To carry or drive with impetuosity or without 
deliberation to some action, conduct, or condition 
of mind. 

1595 Suaks. John v. t. 35 Wilde amazement hurries vp 
and downe The little number of your doubtful] friends. 
1621 T. W 1LLIAMSON tr « Goularfs Wise Vieillard 104 
Those raging and unruly passions, which hurry the wickea 
up and downe. 1647 Clarendon Hist. Red. 1. § 2 The poor 
People v are furiously hurried into actions . . destroying all 
foundations of Law and Liberty. 1704 J. Pitts Acc. Ma. 
home tans 18 Drinking hurries Men on to the worst of 
Vices. 1838 Thirlwall Greece 111. 97 To hurry you into 
an act of unjust aggression. 

f c. To drive (anything) with rapid or impetuous 
motion. Obs. 

1615 G. Sandys Trav. 278 Exhalations . . hurried about 
with a most violent motion. 1696 Whiston The. Earth iv. 
(1722) 370 A Comet's Atmosphere is a very stormy Fluid 
wherein Masses of Opake Matter are continually hurried 
about. 

2. intr. To move or act with excited haste, or 
with an evident or apparent effort at speed; to 

ress on without leisure or with great or undue 
aste. With advbs. as in 1. Hurry up I make 
haste, increase your speed, (eolloa.) 

3590 Shaks. Com. Err. v. i. 140 DespVatcly he hurried 
through thestreete. 1591 — 1 Hen. VI, iv. lii. 53 Liues, 
Honours, Lands, and all, hurrie to losse. 360a Marston 
Ant. <y Mel. 111. Wks. 1856 I. 32 Gastly amazement .. Shall 
hurry on before, and usher us. 1700 S. L. tr. Fryke's Voy. 
E. Ind. 74 Near enough to hear them .. and to see their 
Troops hurry from one place to another. 1816 Keatincb 
Trav. (1817) I. 49 At sun-set all must hurry inside the 
gates. "1837 W. Irving Capt. Bonneville II. 47 They hurried 
off to obtain relief. 1871 H. Macmillan True Vine vl 
(1872) 259 Nature never hurries, never takes leaps, never 
wearies. 1878 Huxley Physiogr. 74 The fresh water hurry- 
ing onward to the sea. 1890 Acrobats $ Mountebanks 72 
* Walk in, walk in ! ladies and gentlemen ', cries the show, 
man. . . ' Walk in, walk in ! Hurry up ! ' 

t 3. trans. To agilate, disturb, excite ; to molest, 
harass, worry. Obs. exc. dial. Qi. Hurry sb. 1. 

1 61 1 Cotgh., Harass/, . .harried, molested, hurried. 1613 
T. Milles tr. Mcxia's, etc. Treas. Anc. * Mod. T. I. 17/1 
Then must the conscience be hurried with her owne pierc- 
ings. 1683 Tbyon Way to Health 380 As those savage 
Beasts do delight to kill, hurry, oppress, tear and eat the 
Blood of their fellow Creatures. 1829 1. Tavloh Enthus. 
ix. 232 So under the influence of the imagination as to have 
their sleep hurried with visions, 1832 Ht. Martineau 
Ireland w. 63 Her form wasted, her spirits were hurried. 
1848 A. B. Evans Leicestersh. Words s. v., I've been very 
much hurried this morning; for I've just beard of the death 

of my old friend T . 

4. To urge or excite to greater speed ; to hasten 
the action, motion, or progress of; often, to hasten 
unduly. 

1713 ApmsoN Guardian No. 154 f 2, I hurried my habit, 
and got it ready a week before the time. 1761 Hvmk Hist. 
Eng. 111. liv. 175 The Commons, .now hurried on as much 
as they formerly delayed, the disbanding of the armies. 
1836 Westm. Rev. Apr. 176 Indeed, the conclusion [of the 
drama] appears to be somewhat hurried up. 1845 Ford 
Handbk. Spain 1. 55 Nor is there any good to be got in 
trying to hurry man or beast in Spain. 1889 Mas. Walford 
Stiff-necked General. 190 Shall I ring and hurry up the tea ? 

refi. 1838 Dickens Nick. Nick, v. You needn't hurry 
yourself. 1877 M. M. Grant Sun. AI aid i, There was no 
reason why tne express should hurry itself. 
1 5. To put away, on, out, forth, etc., hurriedly or 
hastily. 

j8o6 Surr Winter in Lond. (ed. 3) I. 208 Lady Roseville 
hurried away a tear that would start unhidden. 1807 Sir 
R. Wilson Jmh 9 June in Life (1862) II. viii. 256 Hurry* 
ing on my clothes. 1810 Scott Lady of L. 11. xxxii, Ere 
1 His tongue could hurry forth his fear. 1833 N. Arnott 
Physics (ed. 5) 1. 650 When the glottis is once opened, . .the 
J stutterer, .is glad to hurry out as many words as he can. 
6. north, dial. To transport or convey (« Drive 
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5 °5 e *£-> to d" v e a cart, drive coal), spec, in 
Coal- mining, To transport (the coal) from the face 
of the working to the bottom of the shaft (sec 
Hubuier 2) ; also absol. 

1847 78 H alli well, Hurry (1) to bear, lead, or carry any* 
thing away. North. xW&Almondbuty % Huddersf. Gloss., 
Hurry, to draw or move a cart. A horse hurries coals, &c. 
1898 Cleckkeaton Guardian 21 Oct., Joel B— , son of the 
deceased, said he hurried for his father. 

Hirrry-birrry, sb. (adv.) Sc. [Reduplicated 
extension of Hukry: cf. Hurly-burly.] Tumult, 
confusion or bustle caused by excitement, hurly- 
bnrly. b. as adv. Tumultously. 

1 79 1 A. Wilson Laurel Disputed Poet. Wks. (1846) 127 
To read the King's Birth-day's fell hurry-burry. ? a 1800 
Christmas Baing'm J. Skinner Misc. Poet. (1800) 125 (Jam). 
The hurry-burry [that] now began.. WT routs and raps frae 
man to man. 1813 D. Anderson Poems 116 (Jam.) Hurry 
hurry runnin' loupin'. 1832-53 A. Rodgek in Whist le- 
Binkie (Sc. Songs) Ser. 111. 65 I'll just tak' ye at your word, 
An' end this hurry-burry. 

t Hurry-curry . Obs. ?nonce-wd. [A jingling 
formation from hurry (see esp. Hurry v. 6) ; perh. 
with reference to L. currus chariot. Cf. also 
Harbt-cabkt.] ? A swift car or curricle. 

1590 Nashe Lenten Stujfe 45 The sunne was so in his 
mumps vppon it . . that hee bad thought to have topled his 
hurmng carre or Hurrie currie into the sea. 

t Hurry-durry, sb. rare. = Hurry-burry. 

173a Mas. Delany in Life «$• Corr. (1861) I. 389 Mrs. 
Clayton designs having her assembly, .so we must prepare 
for hurry-durry ; but as it will he the only agreeable crowd, 
I think it may be borne once a week. 1774. Ibid. Ser. ti. II. 
41 Whilst we are enjoying sweet peace in this delightful 
place, the world is in a hurry-durry. 

t Hu*rry-du*rry, <?. Obs. [Cf. Hurry sb. i.] 
A sailor's epithet applied to rough, boisterous, foul 
weather. Hence fig. in quot. 1676. 

167a State Papers, Domest. (P.R.O.) CCCXIV. No. 90 
The wind was at east and blew bard and, as the seamen 
terme it, was thick hurry durry weather, which is wind and 
raine. 1676 WycHEaLEV PL Dealer 1, Wks. (Rtldg.) 105/2 
1 Sail Nay, there's no more dealing with him, than with 
the land in a storm, no near — 2 Sail. Tis a hurry- 
durry blade. Dost thou remember.. when I welcomed him 
ashore, he gave me a box on the ear, and called me fawning 
water-dog? 1693 R. Griffiths Let. to Sir J. TrencJiard 
(P. R. O.), We have mett with very foule hurry-durry 
weather and much raine. 

t Hurry-durry, int. Obs. An exclamation 
of impatience or indignation. 

168a Otway Venice Pres. iil i, I will not stir from the 
door, that I resolve — hurry durry, what, shut me out. 
Ibid., Hurry durry— good for nothing! 168a Mhs. Behn 
Rontidheads 111, How dost do, Nacky ? hurry durry 1 I am 
come, little Nacky. Ibid. iv. ii, What my Nicky Nacky ! 
Hurry Durry ! Nicky Nacky in the Plot ? 

Hurrying (h»-ri,iij), vbl. sb. [f. Hurry v. + 
-ino l.] The action of the vb. Hurry : f a. Harass- 
ing, disturbance, molestation, worrying (obs.). b. 
Hastening under excitement or pressure. 

1653 H. Mohe Antid. Ath. 111. vii. (1712) 108 Under most 
gnevous hurryings and tortures of the body. 1674 N. Fair- 
fax Bulk Sehr. (Contents), The nimbleness of Ghosts in 
their hurryings of Body. 1683 TavoN Way to Health 343 
For all Hurrying, Hunting, Oppressing and Killing. 1816 
BvaoN Clu Har. m. xxiv, Ah ! then and there was hurrying 
to and fro. 

Hu-rryinff,///.a. [f. as prec. + -iNG2] That 
hurries ; that hastens under pressure or excitement ; 
moving with excited haste. 

1751 EAaL OaaERY Remarks Swift (1752) 183 They were 
written in a careless, hurrying manner. 1801 Med. Jntl. 
V. 164 A hurrying message was brought, requiring Mr. 
C.'s attendance to a young man. 1849 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. iil I. 352 Courts and alleys . . alive with hurrying feet 
and anxious faces. 1873 Black Pr. Thule vii, The clouded 
and hurrying sky. 

Hence Hu'rryingly adv. 

1748 RicHAaDSON Clarissa (1811) II. xxxv. 257 Going out 
of one apartment, hurryingly, as I may say, into another. 1 
1818 Keats Endytn. in. 729 They went till unobscur'd the ' 
porches shone ; Which hurryingly they gain'd, and enter'd 
straight. 

Hurry-scurry (h0*ri,ski7Tt), adv., adj., and 
sb. colloq. Also hurry-skurry. [f. Hurry v. + 
Scurry v. : the jingling combination has the effect 
of a reduplicative formation ; cf. helter-skelter] 

A. adv. With the hurry and confusion of persons, 
etc., running in diverse directions; in disorderly 
haste, pell-mell. 

1750 GaAY Long Story 63 Each hole and cupboard they 
explore.. Run hurry-skurry round the floor. 1798 CoLE- 
aiDGE Poems, Mad Ox xiv, The victor ox scoured down 
the street, The mob fled hurry-scurry. 1833 Longf. Outre- 
Mer Pr. Wks. 1886 I. 125 Away went horse and rider at 
full sp cd,— hurry-scurry,— up hill and down. 1883 F. 
Pen nell-Elm hirst Cream Leicestersh. 138 A whistling 
coal train drove these horsemen hurry-scurry out of its way. 

B. adj. Characterized by hurry and commotion. 
1732 E. Forrest Hogarth's Tour 4 We made a hurry- 

scurry dinner at the Smack at the ten-gun hattery. 1789 
Mad. D'Arblay Diary Dec, It must b*. a mighty hurry- 
skurry life ! 1836 Disraeli Lett. Runnymede 154 That 
volatile effusion which is the hurry-skurry offspring of 
ignorance and guile. 1863 Bradford A dvertiser 1 8 J ul y 5/2 
Then hurry-skurry retreat ; men tumbling over one another 
for fear. 

t C. sb. Hurry and confusion ; the hurrying and 
disorderly rushing of a number; a ' rash \ 



f 1754 Richardson Gratulison (1781) VI. xlvii. 296 Why 
, should not we women, after all, contrive to make hurry- 
I skurries? 1797 Mad. D'AaBLAY Let. to Burney 20 July, 
The close of the season is always hurry-scurry. 1800 
I A. Carlyle Autobiog. 134 While our dinner was preparing, 
an alarm was heat in the camp, which occasioned a great 
hurry-scurry in the courtyard. 1852 R. S. Surtees 
Spongers Sp. Tour lxvi. 371 All was now commotion and 
hurry-scurry inside and out. 1862 Shirley Nugse Crit. 
xi. 488 This is the age of progress. No,.. it is the age of 
hurry-skurry. We have all run ourselves out of breath. 

Hxrrry-scu-rry, v. [f. prec] 

1. tntr. To move or proceed with hurry-scurry ; 
to run or rush in confused and undignified haste. 

1771 Foote Maid of B. in. Wks. 1799 II. 227 Out bolted 
the Squire, and hurry-scurried away. 181 2 Combe Pictur- \ 
esquc 1. (Chandos) 6 She was among those husy wives, 
Who hurry-scurry through their lives. 1896 Daily News 
4 Dec. 7/4 Having to hurry-scurry about the platform in 
search of a vacant seat. 

2. traits, (twnce-tise.) 

1896 Weslm. Gas. 20 Mar. 2/1 The paste is hurry-skurried 
1 into pie, pudding, or tart. 

Hurse-skin, var. or erron. f. huss-skin ; see 
Hess sb. 

Hurson, obs. Sc. f. Whoreson. 

Hurst (hwst). Forms: 1 hyrst, 3- hurst, 
(4 hurst e, 5 hirste, 6 hyrst, 6- hirst). [OE. 
hyrst-.— OTeut. type *hursti-z, whence OHG., 
MHG. hurst, G. dial, horst 1 heap, cluster, thicket, 
top of rock, sandbank ' (rTiigel) ; MLG. horst hill, 
wooded or bushy eminence, small wood, LG. horst, 
host, a bushy piece of land surrounded with marsh, 
a wooded eminence, %¥\\%.h'6rst, horst, host, thicket, 
copse, sandy eminence (prob. formerly overgrown 
with brushwood) ; MDn. horst (Kilian horscht, 
horst) thicket of brushwood. In the forms -hurst, • 
-hirst, -herst, a frequent element in place-names, 
as in Hawkhurst, Chislehurst, Femiehirst, Am- 
herst. (So -horst in Du. and LG.) 

Icel. hrjdstr rough place, barren rocky place, Norw. dial. 
rust, ryst, little wood, thicket, clump of alders and dwarf 
birch, wooded tract on a mountain, lateral ridge of a moun- 
tain, FserOese rust ridge, show similarity of sense, but are 
difficult to connect phoDologically.] 

I. 1. An eminence, hillock, knoll, or bank, esp. 
one of a sandy nature. 

a 1000 Riddles xli. 61 (Gr.) Swylcc ic eom wraSre ponne 
wermod sy J>e her on hyrstum heasewc stondeo*. c 1290 
S. Eng. Leg. I. 300/18 Opon be hexte hurstc of al be hulle 
atbe Iaste he him fond. Ibid. 473/378 Huy lokeden heom 
bi-side and sei3en an hei}h hurst Swibe feor in be se. 1387 
Thevisa Higden (Rolls) I. 419 At Nemyn in NorJ? Wales 
A htel ilondpere is, pat hatte Bardeseie . . Men lyueb so 
longe in pat hurste, pat be eldest dei3eb furst. 1513 
Douglas Anna's xi. vii. 56 Thai hard hillis hirstis for to eir 
[colles, atque horum asperrima pascunt]. 1781 J. H utton 
Tour to Caves Gloss., Hirst, a hank or sudden rising of 
the ground. 1814 Scott Wav. xxxviii. note, We arc bound 
to dnve the bullocks, All hy hollows, hirsts, and hillocks. 

b. A sandbank in the sea or a river ; a ford 
made by a bed of sand or shingle. 

1398 TaEvisA Barth. De P. R. xvi. i. (ToIIem. MS.), It is 
harde and most perel to falle and smyte on hurstes of 
grauel [arenamm obstaeulis] hid in be see under water. 
1576 in W. H. Turner Select. Rec. Oxford 384 The. .Cy tie 
dothe suffer the Thames to geather a great hurst or banck. 
1805 State, Eraser of Fraserfietd 192 (Jam.) If.. there 
would be a ford or hirst in the water. 1820 J. Clelano 
Glasgow 113 To remove the ford at Damhuck and some 
other prominent hirsts. 1870 Miss Jackson Shropsh. 
Word-bk. s.v., A bed of shingle in the Severn is called a 
hurst. 

2. A grove of trees ; a copse ; a wood ; a wooded 
eminence. (The last variety of sense, found in 
mod. dialects, may be the primary one.) 

The OE. quots. are of uncertain sense. 

822 Charter \n O.E. Texts 458 lu hyrst, sciofingden, snad- 
hyrst. 858 Ibid. 438 Stanehtan denn, et ilia silva, sand- 
hyrst nominatur quae pertinet to wassingweilan. ? a 1400 
Mcrte Arth. 3370 Brawnches so heghcthey heldede to 
hir heste alle holly at ones, The hegheste of iche a hirste. 
161a Drayton Poly-olb. ii. 27 Each rising hurst Where 
many a goodlie oake had carefullie been nurst. 1628 Coke 
On Litt. 4 b, Hurst or hirst signifieth a wood. 1825 
Bbockett. Hirst, Hurst, a woody bank. 1827 J. Hodgson 
Northumbld. 11. I. 100 note, Scraggy hirsts of hazel. 1871 
R. Ellis Catullus Ixiii. 72 In hursts that house the hour. 

b. Her. ' A charge representing a small group 
of trees, generally borne upon a mount or base 1 
^Cassell). 

i88g Elvin Diet. Her., Hurst, a wood, or thicket of trees. 

II. Technical senses. (The connexion of these 
with the prec. is doubtful.) 

3. The frame of a pair of millstones. 
17 10 Ruddiman Gloss. Douglas s. v., Miln-hirst, is the 

place on which the Cribs or Crubs (as they call them) ly, 
within which the mil-stone hirsts, or hirsills. 1764CROKEK, 
etc. Diet A rts $ Sc. s. v. Mill, The hurst or round frame 
..containing the lower mill-stone .. and the upper one. 
1884 Knight Diet. Mech. Suppl., Hurst, the frame on 
which a run of millstones is placed. A husk. 

4. The ring of the helve of a trip- or tilt-hammer, 
which bears the trunnions. 

1825 J. Nicholson Operat. Mechanic 336 The centre., 
or axis of the hammer, is supported in a cast-iron frame 
. .called the hirst. 1875 Knight Diet. Mech., Hurtf. 

III. 5. Comb, hurst-beech, the Hornbeam; 
hurst-frame = sense 4. 



182$ J. Nicholson Operat. Mechanic 336 To form a pillar 
of solid timber; on the top of which the hirst-frame .. is 
placed, and firmly held down by the four bolts, which 
descend through all the platforms, and have secure fasten- 
ings in the solid masonry beneath. 1866 Treas. Bot. t 
Hurstbeech, Carpinus Betulus. 1879 Paioa Plant-n., 
Hurst- or Horst- or Horse-beech, the hornheam. 

Hurt (hwt), j^.l Forms : 2-7 hurte, 4 hirt, 
hourte, 5 hort, hurth, 5-6 hurtt(e, 4- hurt, 
[app. a. OF. hurte (mod.F. heurte) shock of col- 
lision, stroke, blow, f. hurler, heurter : see Hurt v. 
Cf. also later F. heurt 1 shocke, pnsh, or dash ; 
violent meeting or conflict ; a knock or knocking 
together' (Cotgr.), It. urto a push, thrust, shock; 
also (from French) MHG. hurt and hurle shock 
of encounter, MDu., Du. horl thrust, push, shove. 
The sense ' injury 1 is a purely Eng. development : 
see Hurt v.] 

1 1. A knock, blow, or stroke causing a wound 
or damage. Obs. 

ci*o$ Lav. 1837 Heo leopen to Brutus folke, ber heo 
hurtes duden. a 1240 Lofsougin Cott. Horn. 207 Ich bide be 
..bi be herde hurtes and pe unwurSe wowes Set he for 
us..polcde. C1330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 12401 
He ne lefte for swerd ne ober hirt pat he vntil Arthur stirt. 
c 1400 Destr. Troy 6526 He. .Gird hom to grouud with mony 
grym hurt. 1590 Sia J. Smvth Disc. Weapons 23 b, Of 
the great disordering of horses with the hurts of our Eng- 
lish arrowes. 1653 Holcroft Procopius, Goth. Wars u. iv. 
43 Synthues by a hurt of a Lance upon his right hand, was 
disabled. 184 1-4 EMEasoN Ess. % Circles Wks. (Bohn) I. 
126 You admire this tower of granite, weathering the hurts 
of so many ages. 

2. Bodily or material injury, esp. that caused by 
a blow or stroke ; a wound ; a lesion ; damage. 

triaos Lav. 8178 pa wes his hurte a;Se. a \zz$Ancr. R. 
1 1a A lutel ihurt i ben eie derueS more pen deO a muchel 
ioe hele. c 1375 Sir Beues (MS. E) 1691 + 5 He was so 
ffeynt ffor hys hurte. c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Lanrentius 
357 A fare 3ung man . . Clengeand pi hortis bat are sare. 
c 1386 Chaucer Sor.'s T. 463 Herbes..To heele with youre 
hurtes hastily. 1474 Caxton Chesse 100 Instruments.. for 
to serche woundes and hurtes. 1563 W. Fulke Meteors 
(1640) 30 b, Sometime it killeth a man, and there appeareth 
no wound without, neither any hurt within. 159a Shaks. 
Rom. $ Jul. in. i. 115 My very Friend hath got his mortall 
hurt In my behalfe. 1658 A. Fox Wurtz' Surg. in. xvi. 
267 A Gentlemans child, .had a hurt on the ancle, wherein 
a callus was grown. 1704 J. HARais Lex. Techn. s. v. 
Bolts, Fender- Bolts.. are struck into the uttermost BtDds or 
Wales of a Ship to save her Sides from Bruises and Hurts. 
1794 Ld. Hood 12 July in Nicolas Disp. Nelson (1845) 
I. 436 note, I am truly sorry to hear you have received 
a hurt, and hope.. it is not much. 1855 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. xvi. (1871) II. 193 He ordered his own surgeon to 
look to the hurts of the captive. 

3. gen. Injury of any kind inflicted or suffered ; 
harm, wrong, damage, detriment. 

(In first quot.^%-. from 2.) 

aizz$ Ancr. R. 282 pi salue hit is, 3if bu bit luuest, 
a3ean soule hurtes. c 1460 FoaTEScuE Abs. $ Lim. Mon. 
xviii. (1885) 154 To pe kynges gret harme and hurt off his 
said scruantes. 1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 4 h, 
That, .causeth heresyes & errours, and so is great hurte 
to fayth. 1586 J. Hooker Girald. Irel. in Holinshed II. 
150/1 Sir Nicholas Bagnoll was called to answer such hurts 
as were obiected against him. 1588 J. Udall Diotrephes 
(Arb.) 11 They do euer with their preaching, more hurte 
than good. 1666 Pepys Diary 7 Oct., But [I] do not 
think that all this will redound to my hurt. 1702 Eng. 
Theophrast. 123 It is safer to do some men hurt, than to do 
(hem too much good. 1865 Dickens Mut. Fr. \. i, What 
hurt can it do you? 
t4. Hurtful or noxious quality or action. Obs. 
1608 Topsell Serpents (1658) 786 At what time they are 
very swift, quick, nimhle, and of most certain hurt, more 
dangerous and more venemous in their bitings. 

Hurt (hviV, sb* Ber. Also hurte, heurte. 
[a. F. heurte (a 1558 in Godef.) : 1 heurtes, small 
Azure balls, tearmed (in Heraldry) hurts on men, 
and tongue-moles on women* (Cotgr.). Cf. F. 
heurt mark left by a blow, and quot. 1572. 

The English heraldic writers generally identify this with 
Hurt sb. :i , a hilherry ; but isince the hifberry is not known 
as heurt or heurte in French) it evident that this can he 
correct only if hurt and hurtleberry took their names from 
the heraldic word (or from the blue mark of a blow).] 

A roundel azure : usually held to represent a 
hurtleberry. 

157a Bossewell Armorie 10 Seuen signes, or tokens which c 
are figured in Armes round . . 4. Is of Azure, and is termed 
a // urte. 7. I s of Purpre, and is to be called a Wounde. 
1610 Guillim Heraldry \\\. viii. (1660) 138 These appeare 
light-blew, .they are indeed a kind of fruit or small round 
berry, of Colour betwixt Black and Blew .. In some places 
they are called. . Hurts or Hurtle-herries. Ibid. iv. xix. 352 
If they [Roundles] be Light-blew then we call them Hurts. 
1766 Porny Heraldry Gloss., Hurts or Hue rts, roundelets 
of the Azure Colour, so termed by none but English Heralds 
. . These being blue, some will have them to signify Bruises 
or Contusions in the Flesh, which often turn to ihat colour. 
1882 Cl s ns H.r. iv. d. ^ 73 Roundles . .ar. distinguished 
. . by their several Tinctures,— they are.. The Heurte, az. 

Hurt (hwt), sb.'* Now dial. Also 6 hurte, 7 
heurt. See also Whort. [Known to us from 
1 6th c, but the fuller name hurtleberry appears 
c 1450; the relation between these, and the origin 
of both, are uncertain ; no cognate name appears 
in other langs. See prec] - Hurtleberry. 

154a Boorde Dyetary xiii. (1870) 267 Rawe crayme.. eaten 
with strawheryes or hurtes. 16x0 {see Hurt sb.% 1624 
Capt. Smith Virginia 11. 26 During Sommer there are 
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either Strawberries, .or Mulberries. .Ra»pibc», hurt*. 167 1 
Nakhorocgh Jrnl. in Ace. Sev. Late Voy. 1. (1694) 121 
Small red Kerries, much like Hurts. 1705 Beverley 
Virginia 11. r 13 (1722) 113 There are three Sorts of Hurts, 
or Huckleberries, upon Bushes, from two to ten Foot high. 
1883 Leisure Hour 572/2 Vendors of wild strawberries, and 
♦hurts*. 

b. Comb., as hurt-gatherer. 

1887 Pall Mall G. 20 July 5/2 The true region of heath 
and hurtle-berries, ana here you will find^ the hurt-gatherers 
busily engaged in small groups and parties. 

Hurt (hwt), v. Pa. t. and pple. hurt. Forms : 
2 (3rd sing.) hert, 3 (Orm.) hirrtenn, 3-6 
hurte, (3-4 horte, 4-5 hirte) ; 5- hurt. Pa. t. 

3- 4 hurte, (4 herte, hirte, Sc. hwrte), 5- hurt; 
also J9. 4 hirtide, 5 hurtid, 5-8 (9 dial.) hurte d. 
Pa. pple. 3 hird, 3-5 i-, yfcurt, 4 hirt, yhert, 

4- 6 hurte, 4- hurt ; also J9. 5 hurtyd, 5-9 
hurted. [app. a. OF. hurte-r (now /teurter) to 
bring into violent collision, * to knocke, push, jarre, 
joult, strike, dash, or hit violently against * (Cotgr.). 
The phonology is not altogether clear; but app. 
the word was adopted early enough for OF. u to 
be treated as OE. y, becoming i in north and midl., 
and in the south remaining «, which later became 
u as in hurst t OE. hyrst ; the variants in -er f -or, 
are mainly due to the disturbing influence of r 
upon the preceding vowel : cf. the historical forms 
of dirty first, gird, third, worse, etc. 

OF. hurter = Pr. urtar. It. urtare, is of obscure origin; 
in Darmesteter's opinion ' probably Germanic '. As, how- 
ever, no corresponding Germanic word is known, Diez 
suggested a possihle derivation from Celtic, comparing 
Welsh AwnWram, push, hyrddu,hyrddio to push : but see 
Thurneysen Keltoromanisches 81. MHG. and MLG. 
hurten to rush into collision, MDu. hurten, horten, Du. 
horten to jolt, jostle, push, are from French, and were orig. 
words of the tournament.} 

I. Transitive uses. 

f 1. To knock, strike, dash (a thing against some- 
thing else, or two things together) ; in quot 1400, 
to run (a ship) aground. (^Hurtle v. 1.) Obs. 

c 1200 Oamin 11370 Swa batt tu nohht ne shallt tin fot 
Uppo be staness hirrteon. c 1205 Lav. 1878 Heo hurten 
heora hafden. a 1400 WyctiPs Bible Acts xxvii. 41 (MS. 
Banister) Whanne we felden into a place of grauel .. thei 
hurten the schippe. 1483 Calk. Angl. 192/2 To Hurte, 
allidere, cot-, etidere, illidere. ? a 1500 Chester PI. xii. 1 1 8 
That thou hurt nether foot nor knee. 15 . . Miller of A bing- 
ton in Wright Anted. Literaria (1844) 1 10 Against a fourme 
he hurte his shin. 1634 Winthbop New Eng. (1825) I. 136 
The Elizabeth Dorcas, .being hurt upon a rock at Scilly.. 
lost sixty passengers at sea. 

+ 2. To knock, strike, give a blow to (so as to 
wound or injure). Obs. (In later instances blending 
with sense 3.) 

13 . . Coer de L. 4715 Stones and stokkes they threw doun ; 
Some off the Crystenes they herte. c 1374 Chaucer Trqylus 
v. 1045 Whan burgh be body hurte was Diomede. c 1400 
Destr. Troy 10387 pen be kyng at hym caupit with a kene 
speire, Hurt hym full hidusly, harmyt hym sore, c 1489 
Caxton Sonnes 0/ Aymon xxvi. sooThone hurted the other 
soo harde that thei fclle doun almoost hothe to the erthe. 
1525 Ld. Bernebs Froiss. II. IxxiL Uxvi.) 216 They dyd let 
fly theyr quarelles, wherwith they hurted many. 1662 J. 
Davie s tr. Otearins' Voy. Ambass. 280 [He] fell upon him, 
got him down, and having hurt him in several places, thrust 
him out of Doors. 

3. To cause bodily injury to (hy a blow or other- 
wise) ; to wound ; to give bodily pain to. 

1297 R. Glouc (Rolls) 5833 Hii velle & to brusede some 
anon to debe, & some ymaymed, & some yhurt. a 1300 
Cursor M. 3940 lacoh was ban hurt wel sare J>e maUter 
sinu of his the. C1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Marcus 82 He 
hwrte rycht sare his hand. 1470-85 Malorv A rthur iv. xii, 
I haue fought en with a knyght . . I am sore hurte and he 
bothe. c 1566 J. Aloav tr. Boaystuaus Theat. World 
K v, My shooe is newe, faire and well made, but you know 
not where about it doeth hurt and grieve me. 1654 Whit- 
lock Zootomia 39 Hee that striketb a Wall may hurt his 
Knuckles. 1748 Smollett Rod. Rand. (1812) 1. 7, 1 have 
been found guilty of killing cats I never hurted. 1841 
Lvtton Nt. $ Mom. 1. iv, No more hurt in the loins than 
1 am. 1885 Tennyson North. Cobbler iv, Once of a frosty 
night I slither'd an' hurted my huck. 

b. To injure (a thing', physically ; to do harm 
to, damage. 

1382 Wyclik Rev. ix. 4 It is coniaundid to hem, that thei 
shulden not hirte hay of the erthe. 1481 Caxton Godefroy 
clxxxiii. 269 They mocqued oure peple .. and more asprcly 
defended them self and hurted thengyns. 1577 B. Googe 
HeresbaelCs Husb. \. (1586) 44 b, Hurle out all the stones 
and suche thinges as may hurt the Sythe. 1645 Boats I ret. 
Nat. Hist. (1652) 167 It is a common saying in Ireland, 
that the very dryest Summers there never hurt the land. 
1727 De Foe Syst. Magic r. iv, Which shall greatly hurt 
the fruits of the earth. 
4. gen. To injure, do harm or mischief to ; to 
affect injuriously, be prejudicial or detrimental io ; 
to wrong, inflict injury upon. 

c 1200 Vices <$• Virtues 45 He tobrekfl, 3if he ani god wille 
hafS, forSan he hert his gode wille. a 9225 After. R. 08 
Hwo haueS ihurt te, mi deore? a 1300 Cursor M. 28197 
Wit flitt, wit brixil, striue and sturt, Myn eucn-cristen haue 
i hurt c 1385 Chaucer L. G. IV. Prol. 424 That ye hym 
nevere hurte in al his lyve. c 1400 A/ol. Loll. 22 Vnleful 
curse hirtib not him )>at is notid ber wib. c 1489 Caxton 
Sonnes of Aymon iii. 78 It is the man among all oure 
eninyes, that, .more hatn hurted vs. 1553 in Picton Vpool 
Manic. Rec. (1883) I. 25 To be thus prejudiced and hurted 
of our said toll. 1671 Milton Sa mson 1676 Among them 



he a spirit of phren/ic Stent, Who hurt their minds. 1726 31 
Tinoal Rapins Hist. Eng. xvu. (1743) II. §6 Both parties 
equally hurted her. 1821 Scott Kcnihv. xxii, Tressilian . . 
had much hurt his interest with her. 1894 Sib E. Sullivan 
Woman 9 Innocent delusion, it amuses you and it doesn't 
hurt us. 

5. To give mental pain to ; to grieve, distress, 
vex, offend. 

1526 Tin dale Matt, xl 6 Happy is he thattis noott hurte 
by me. — Mark xiv. 27 All ye shalhe hurtt thorowe me 
thys nyght. 1756 Burke Snbl. «fr B. hi. v, When we are 
thrown out of this state, or deprived of any thing requisite 
to maintain us in it . . we are always hurt. 1777 Sheridan 
Sch. Scand. 1. i, I own I was hurt to hear it. 1815 Wel- 
lington Let. to Ld. Hill 9 May in Gurw. Desp. XII. 368, 
I consider the transactions too recent . . to write a true 
history without hurting the feelings of nations, and of some 
individuals. 1879 Miss Bates Egypt. Bonds I. ix. 221 How 
mortified and * hurt ' poor Fred would have looked. 
II. Intransitive and absolute uses. 

f 6. intr. To strike, dash {on or against some- 
thing) ; to come into collision. In first quot.y?y. 
To come or hit upon a thing ; in quot. c 1 500, To 
make a rush at a person. Obs. 

a 1225 Ancr. R. 176 Nu we hurteS [v.r. hitte], Jeoue 
sustren, to the ueoroe dole. Ibid. 186 A child, 3if hit 
spurneS 0 summe bing. .me bet bet bing bet hit hurteS on. 
c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. Waee (Rolls) 4626 Schipes . . J?at 
on vn-to tober hurte. 1382 Wyclif John xi. 9 If ony man 
schal wand re in the day, he hirtith not. 1388 — Jer. xiii. 
16 Bifor that ?oure feet hirte at derk hillis. 1483 Caxton 
Gold. Leg. 430 b/2 The Shyppe where the kyng was in 
hurted and smote twyes ageynst the roche. c 1500 Metusiue 
v. 25 Whan Raymondyn cam ayenst the said bore . . the 
bore anoone hurted to hym. 1622 R. H a wkins Voy. S. Sea 
xli. 99 Arrowes.. headed with a flint stone, which is loose, 
and hurting, the head remaineth in the wound. 

7. absol. To cause injury, do harm (physical or 
otherwise) ; to cause or inflict pain. 

1390 Gower Conf. III. 367 Cupide, which maie hurt and 
hele In loves cause. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems Ixii. 13U 
micht hurt in no degre. 161 1 Bible Isa. xi. 9 They snail 
not hurt nor destroy in all my holy mountaine. 1651 Hobbes 
Leviath. 11. xix. 97 Orators, .though they have great power 
to hurt, have little to save. 1844 Mrs. Browning Fourfold 
Aspect ii. How that true wife said to Pcetus ..' Sweet, it 
hurts not ! ' 

8. intr. for pass. To suffer injury or pain. (Now 
only colloq.) 

a 1300 E. E. Psalter xxxvi[il. 24 When rightwise falles, 
hortes na lime. 1545 Ascham Toxoph. 11. (Arh.) 109 If that 
wylle not serue, hut yet youre finger hurteth, you must 
take [eta]. Mod. Does your hand still hurt ? 

Hurt (h^at), ppl. a. [Pa. pple. of Hurt v.] 
Injured, wounded, etc.: see the verh. 

C1400 Destr. Troy 7166 The Troiens .. Helit bere hurt 
men burgh helpis of leches, c 1420 Pallad. on Husb. \. 287 
The hole is saaf, the hurte is forto cure. 1^41 R. Copland 
Guydon's Quest. Chirurg., The wounde is bounde . . be- 
gynnynge fro the party opposite to the hurt place. 1617 
Sir R. Boyle in Lismore Papers (1886) 1. 178 For curing 
my hurt leg. 1790 Burke Fr. Rev. Wks. V. 140 The balm 
of hurt minds. 1887 R. N. Carey Uncle Max xxviii. 220 In 
rather a hurt voice. 

t b. Hurt majesty : = LIse-majeste. Sc. Obs. 

c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Paulus isg Paule, as for hurte 
maieste, [Nero] Syne eftir bad hedit suld he. 1488 Sc. Acts 
?as. IV (1597) § 4 They that..committis the crime of hurt- 
majestie against his Hienesse. 

t Hurtberry. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. Hubt sb.z 
+ Berry.] =Hurtleberry. 

ai66i Fuller Worthies \. (1662) 246 Hurtberries: In 
Latine Vaccinia, most wholsome to the Stomack, hut of a 
very astringent Nature. 

Hurted (h»uted) , ///. a. Now dial. [f. HUBT 
v. + -edI .] ~ Hubt ///. a. 

1643 I. Steeb tr. Exper. Chyrurg. vi. 26 Lest they should 
flow to the hurted part. 1727 Bradley Fam. Diet. s. v. 
Bum, Apply it to the hurted Part. 

Hnrter 1 (h£j*Jt3j). [f. Hurt v. + -kr1.] One 
who or that which hurts or injures. 

1552 Abp. Hamilton Catech. (1884) 10 Hurtaris of the 
common weil. 1597 in Row Hist. Kirk (Wodrow Soc.) 181 
Hurters and mutilatcrs of ministers. 1611 Beaum. & Fl. 
King tf no King v. i, I shall not be a hurter if no helper. 
1834 A. W. Hare Semi. II. xvii. 319 The great and fatal 
hurter, Death. 

Hurter 2 (hcutaj). Forms: 4-5 hurt our, -ur(e, 
hortour, 6 horter, 8- hurter. [ad. V. hurtoir, 
in 1375 hurtouoir (Godef.), f- hurter to strike, 
Hubt v.] 

1. The shoulder of an axle, against which the 
nave of the wheel strikes; also, a strengthening 
piece on the shoulder of an axle. 

1300-1 Durham MS. Burs. Roll, Sellis, hurtur', buklis, 
cingulis novis empt. £1310 Ibid., xvj Cluttis et j Hortour 
empt. pro Carect. Prioris, xiiijd. 1349-5° tbid., viij 
Hurtours pro Carectis . . de proprio ferro faciendis. 1404 
Durham MS. Saer. Roll, j hurtour. 1600 Vestry Bks. 
(Surtees) 48 To the Smith of Pittington for makeinge a 
claspe and a horter to the great bell. 1788 Chambers* Cycl., 
1 Hurter, in Artillery, a flatted iron fixed against the body 
of an axle tree, with straps to take off the friction of the 
naves of wheels against the l>ody. 1825 Brockett, H urter, 
the shoulder of the axle against which the nave of the 
wheel knocks. 1875 Knight Diet. Mech., Hurter.. 2. 
(Vehicles.) A butting-piece on an axle. 

2. a. A beam fixed on a gun -platform, to stop 
the wheels of the gun-carriage from injuring the 
parapet, b. A wooden or iron piece fastened to 
the top rails of the lower gun-carriage or chassis, 



cither in front or behind ^counter- hurter), to check 
the motion of the gun. 

1828 J. M. Si'earman Brit. Gunner ^ed. 2) 326 Platforms. . 
Sleepers, Hurters, Planks, Pickets. 1851 J. S. Macaulay 
Field Fortif. 80 In laying a gun-platform the first thing to 
be done is to fix the hurter, which may be a piece of timher 

Lor 8 feet long, and 7 inches square, or a strong fascine may 
i used . . The hurter should be placed perpendicular to the 
axis or central line of the embrasure. 1884 Mil. Engineering 
(ed. 3) I. 11. 56 Two short hurters, each 3 feet X 6 inches X 
6 inches, are also provided to prevent the gun carriage 
running up too far. 

Hurter 3 . local, [f. Hubt sb*] A gatherer of 
hurtleberries. (Common in Surrey.) 

fHtrrtfoot. Obs. noncc-ivd. [f. Hubt v. + 
Foot sb.] That which hurts the foot. 

1567 Maplet Gr. Forest Pref., The common Stone hath his 
name and vocable (if I may so say) burtfoote, for that it is 
in mouing. and ioumeying the footes pain and griefe. 

Hurtful (h»utful), a. [f. Hubt sbA + -ful.] 
Having the quality of causing hurt or injury; 
harmful, injurious, detrimental, prejudicial, per- 
nicious, mischievous, noxious, noisome. 



1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 150b, The beestes. .not 
noysom or hurtfull. 1563 W. Fulke Meteors (1640) 27 b, 
The most dangerous, violent and hurtfull kind of lightning 



is called Fulmen. 1586 T. B. La Pr inland. Fr. Acad. 1, 
(1589) 62 Thales called vice the hurtfullest thing in the 
world, bicause that.. it marrcth and destroieth all. 1652 
Hobbes Leviath. II. xxviii. 162 To certain actions, there be 
annexed by Nature, divers hurtful consequences. 1718 
Freethinker No. 87 p 5 It is. .Advantageous to Many, and 
Hurtful to None. 1862 Ld. Brougham Brit. Const, xvii. 
272 note, The vulgar and hurtful error of considering the 
Church as a corporation. 
Hurtfully (hzritfuli), adv. [f. prec. + -LY-.] 
In a hurtful manner ; injuriously. 

155* Hdloet, Hurtfullye, tweiue. 1580 Hollyband 
Treas. Fr. Tong t Malicieusement, . . hurtfully. 1685 Bovle 
Salub. Air 40 There are ways of making common water 
violently and hurtfully operative upon Humane Bodies. 
1868 Kinclake Crimea (1877) III. ii. 328 The sight was of 
a kind to press hurtfully upon the imagination. 

Hurtfrxlness (hwutfulnes). [f. as prec. + 
-ness J The quality of being hurtful, injuriousness. 

i6ji Cotgr., Mzwrt/f//V,..shrewdnesse, curstnesse, hurt- 
fulnesse. 1634 T. Johnson Parey's Chirurg. xi. (1678) 
271 The hurtfulncss of Thunder. 1651 Baxter Inf. Bapt. 
Apol. 6 Sensible of the vanity and hurtfulness of filling the 
world with too many Books. 1870-4 Anderson Missions 
Amer. Bd. IV. 260 The folly and hurtfulness of the proposal. 
Hurting (houtirj), vbl. sb. 1 [f. Hubt p.] 
1. The action of the verb Hubt ; injury, damage, 
hurt. (Now usually gerundial.) 

<ri225 Aner. R. 344 Of keorfunge, o5er of hurtungc. 
a 1340 Hampole Psalter xxvi. 9 He hild me fra hortynge. 
1382 Wyclif Dan. vi. 23 Noon hirtyng is founden in hym. 
/zis68 Ascham Scholem. 1. (Arb.) 77 Malice in hurting 
without cause. 1653 Walton Angler viL 1 jo With as little 
bruising or hurting the fish as.. diligence will enable you to 
do. 1759 Adam Smith Mot. Sent. II. it. 203 If by hurting 
he understood the doing mischief wantonly, 
f 2. Stumbling ; also concr. a stumbling-block. 
138a Wyclif Ezek. iii. 20 Y shal putte an hirtynge before 
hym. 14. . in R el. Ant. 1. 41 God wole sende to the aungels 
to kepe the fro hirtynge. 

Hurting, vbl. sb. 2 dial. [f. Hubt j£.3 + -ing1.] 
Gathering of ' hurts* or hurtleberries. 

1884 Jefferies Red Deer x. 204 Among the labouring 
people . . to go gathering whortleberries is to go 1 a-hurting '. 
1887 Pall Mall G. 29 July 5/1 * Hurting ' is a process which 
involves nothing worse than the picking of the hurt, other- 
where known as the hurtle-berry, . . or common bilberry. 

Hurting, a. [f. Hubt v. + -htg That 
hurts; injurious. 

i68x Flavel Melh. Grace xviii. 328 Its hurting nnd terri- 
fying power. 1894 Westm. Gaz. 3 May 3/2 Dignity and 
self-respect, without any hurting haughtiness. 

t Hurtle, sb. 1 Obs. or dial. [? related to Hubt 
sb. 1 , or to V. heurt a blow, the mark of a blow : see 
Hubt sb. 2 ] A swelling upon the skin. 

1599 T. M[oufet1 Silkivomtes 74 Vpon whose palmes such 
warts and hurtells rise As may in poulder grate a nutmegge 
thick. ^1720 W. Gibson Farrier's Guide 11. v. (1738) 188 
A vast number of Tubercles and little Hurdles. 1847-78 
Halliwell, Hurt It, a spot. Hercf. 

t Hurtle, sb. 2 Obs. rare. Hubt sb.*, Hubtle- 
beeby : see also Whobtle. Comb, hurtle-tree, 
the dwarf shrub that bears the hurtleberry. 

1597 Gebabde Herbal 1229 Vaccinia nigra the blacke 
Whortle or Hurtle is a base and lowe tree or woodie plant. 
a 1630 in Risdon Surv. Devon § 312 (1810) 322 Taw. .Whose 
sides are stor'd with many a hurtle tree. 

Hurtle (hzrjt'l), ^.3 poet, and rhet. [f. Hub- 
tle v.] The action or an act of hurtling ; dashing 
together, collision, conflict ; clashing sound. 

i 773 J. Ross Fratricide v. 10 (MS.) The elements, .had 
wag'd Tremendous hurtle. 1856 Mas. Browninc Attr. 
Leigh ix. 835, I flung closer to his breast.. And, in that 
hurtle of united souls [etcl- 1867 Musgrave Nooks Old 
France II. x. 310 The hurtle of the arrows. 

Hurtle (h»ut'l) , v. Now only literary or arch. 
Also 4 hortel, 4 7 hurtel, 5 hurtul. [app. a 
diminutive and iterative of Hurt v., in its original 
sense of 'strike with a shock \ 

Palsgrave (1530) and Cotgrave (1611) give a V.hurteller 
• to trample on with the feet ', which corresponds in form ; 
but this appears to be a late formation. 

Sometimes confused with hurl ; but the essential notion 
in hurtle is that of forcible collision, in hurl that of forcible 



HURTLE. 

projection ; if, however, 1 hurl a javelin at a shield and 
strike it, 1 also hurtle the one against the other ; hence the 
contact of sense.) 

I. Transitive senses. 

1. To strike, dash, or knock (something against 
something else, or l\vo things together); fto 
knock or thrust down with force or violence ; f to 
run (a ship) aground. 

a x a as [see H urtling vbl. sb.\. a 1325 [see hurtled below]. 
1382 Wvclip Gen. xxv. 22 But the litil children . . weren 
hurtlid togidere. — Acts xxvii. 41 Whanne we felden into 
a place of grauel ..thei hurtliden [v.r. hurten, 1388 v.r. 
hurliden, Vulg. impegerunt\ the schipp. ^1386 CiiAUcea 
Knt.'s T. 1758 He foyneth on his feet with his tronchon And 
he hym hurtleth [so Cambr. and Hart MSS.; others MSS. 
hurteth] with his hors adoun. 1388 Wyclif Mark ix. 17 
Where euer he takith hym, he hurtlith [138a hirtith. v.r. hurt, 
lith] hym doun. 1470-85 Malosy Arthur x. lxviii, There 
he . . pulled awey theire sheldes and hurtled doun many 
knyghtes. 1884 Child Ballads 11. xli. 378 note, The horse 
was not surefooted and hurtled his rider against a tree. 

2. To strike or dash against ; to come into 
collision with. 

c 1430 Syr Getter. (Roxb.) 5789 Eithir hors hurtled othir. 
C1430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode iv. xix. (1869) 185 We.. com- 
mute bee bat..f>ou hurtle alle bilke so cruelliche. 1848 
Lytton Harold ix. vi, His emotions, .so hurtling one the 
other. 1881 Jl'dd Volcanoes iv. 68 The ragged cindery 
masses hurtling one another in the atmosphere, 
b. fig. To assail, attack (in words). 

C1374 Chaucer Boeth. 11. pr. i. 20 (Camb. MS.) Thow 
weere wont tohurtelyn and despysen hir with manly wordes 
[virilibus incessere verbis]. 1804 W. Taylor in Robberds 
Mem K (1843) 1. 519 Not the theologian whom Gregory Blunt 
hurtles. 

3. To drive violently or swiftly; to dash, dart, 
shoot, fling, cast. App. often confounded with hurl. 
By Spenser, erroneously, To brandish, wave. 

[1590 Spenser F. Q. ii. vii. 42 His harmefull club he gan 
to hurtle hye.] a 1678 M arvell Verses iii, An arrow, hurtel'd 
ere so high. 1833 Mrs. BaowNiNG Prometh. Bound Poems 
1850 I. 190 Such a curse on my head. .From the hand of 
your Zeus has been hurtled along. 1851 C. L. Smith tr. 
Tassoiv. ix, Whom grand mischance . . Down to this horrible 
den has hurtled forth. 1881 Boys Oivn Paper 17 Dec. 184 
Pieces of ice are being belched forth or hurtled into the air 
with a continued noise. 

II. Intransitive senses. 

4. To strike together or against something, esp. 
with violence or noise ; to come into collision ; to 
dash, clash, impinge; to meet in shock and en- 
counter. (Also Jig.) 

1340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 4787 Hard roches and stanes 
Sal strik togyder, alle attanes . . And ilkan agayn other 
hortel fast, c 1374 Chaucer Boeth. v. met. iv. 130 (Camb. 
MS.) Ryht so as voysor sown hurtelith to the Eeres and 
commoeueth hem to herkne. 1388 Wyclif Jer. xlvi. 12 
A strong man hurtlide a3ens a strong man, and bothe fellen 
doun togidere. 1413 Pilgr. Sozvle (Caxton 1483) 11 1. viii. 55 
Twoo fendes..maden them for to hurtlen ageyn a pyler. 
c 1450 Merlin 155 Thei hurtled togeder with their bodyes 
and sheldes and helmes. c 1477 Caxton Jason 57 The ship 
. .hurtlyd again the grounde in suche a random and force 
that hit was all to broken, c 1540 tr. Pol. Verg. Eng. Hist. 
(Camden) I. 55 To traine his enemie farder from the sea 
beefore they hurteled together in fighte. 1600 Fairfax 
Tasso vi. xli. 101 Together hurtled both their steedes, and 
brake Each others necke, the riders lay on ground. 1833-42 
Alison Europe Ixxxviii. § 14 (1849-50) XI 11. 122 His 
strength was unequal to hurtling against their immense 
masses. 1874 Greek Short Hist. vii. § 7. 415 Its fauns 
dancing on the sward where knights have hurtled together. 

5. To emit a sound of collision ; to clatter : said 
esp. of the clatter, rattle, or rustle of a shower of 
missiles, or things in motion ; hence, to move with 
clattering or clashing; to come with a crash. 

1509 Barclay Shypo/Folys (1874) II. 115 Thy throte hurt- 
lyth, thy wordes, and thy syght Theyr naturall offyce shall 
vnto the denye. 1601 Shaks. Jul. C. n. ii. 22 The noise of 
Battel hurtled in the Ayre. 1761 Gray Fatal Sisters i, 
Iron-slcet of arrowy shower Hurtles in the darken'd air. 1814 
Southey Roderick xxv. 166 The arrows hissed— the javelins 
hurtled by. 1896 E. Irving Babylon I. m. 248 The sixth 
thunder already hurtles in the heavens. 1880 Jeffrrier 
Hodge $ M.ll. v. 118 The rain hurtles through the branches. 
1888 Bryce Amer. Commw. II. Ixxii. 589 The tempest of 
invective and calumny which hurtles round the head of a 
presidential candidate. 

6. To dash, rush, hurry ; esp. with noise. 

1509 Hawes Past. Pleas, xxxv. xiii, He hurtled aboute, 
and kest his shelde afore. 1590 Spenser F. Q. i. iv. 16 All 
hurtlen [ed. 1609 hurlen] forth. Ibid. viii. 17 The Gyannt . . 
Came huriling in full fiers,and forst the knight retyre. 1599 
Nashe Lenten Stuffe (1871) 16 Gangs of good fellows that 
hurtled and bustled thither. 185a Hawthorne Wonder Bk., 
Gorgon's Head (1879) 43 They hurtled upward into the air. 
1873 in Mem. Alice Cary 240 Pell mell tbe men came hurt- 
ling out. 1893 Nortkntnbld. Gloss., Hirtle t to hurry. ' The 
clud's gan hirtlin alang the hill side.' 

Hence Hurtled a. 

a 1325 Prose Psalter cxliv. 15 fcxlv. 14] Our Lord, .dresceb 
vp alls be hurteled. 1833 Mas * Krowning Prometh. Bound 
Poems 1850 I. 146 Shake The hurtled chains wherein 1 
hang. 1850 Blackie /Eschyltts II. 118 With one acclaim, 
a forest of right hands Rose through the hurtled air. 

Hurtleberry (h^ut'lberi). Also 5 hurtil-, 6 
hurtel-, hirtle 7 heurtle- ; see also Whortle- 
berry, [app. a derivative of Hurt sbfi, q.v.] 

The fruit of Fa can ium Myrti/lus, or the shrub 
itself; the whortleberry or bilherry; also applied 
to other species of Vacciniutn t and to the allied 
American genus Gaylussacia (Huckleberry). 
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c 1460 J. Russell Bk. Nurture 82 Of Strawberies & hurtil- 
beryes with the cold Ioncate. 1513 Bk. Keruynge A ij a in 
Babees Bk. 266 After mete, peres, nottes, strawberyes, hurtel- 
beryes, & hard chese. 1562 Turner Herbal 11. 61 a, Ble- 
berries or hurtel berries. 1634 W. Wood New Eng. Prosp. 
(1865) 15 In other seasons there bee Gooseberries, li liberies, 
. .Hurtle berries, Currants. 1716 B. CHuacn Hist. Philip's 
War (1865) I. 114 He perceived they were gathering of 
Hurtle- Berries. 1772-84 Cook Voy. (1790) V. 1879 The 
berries found here were hurtle-berries, heath -berries, part- 
ridge- berries. 1884 Health Exhib. Catal. 157/2 Preserved 
Lingon, a genus of Hurtleberry found in Sweden, 
b. Comb., as hurtleberry -tree. 

1589 Fleming Virg., Eel. it. 32 You O bay trees will I 
crop, and hirtleberrie trees. 

Hurtless (hputles), a. [f. Hurt sb* + -less.] 

1. Free from hurt ; unhurt. 

a 1400-50 Alexander 102 Ert bou nost hurtles and hale? 
c 1586 C'tess Pembroke Ps. xci. vi, On lionet shalt hurt- 
lesse soe, And on the dragon tread. 1681 \V. Robertson 
Phraseol. Gen. (1693) 750 Hnrtless or not hurt, illaesus. 
1876 G. Macdonald T. Wingfieldxv. 34, 1 shall be hurtless, 
nor here, nor there. 

2. Causing no hurt or injury ; harmless. 

1549 Coverdale, etc. Erasm. Par. Rom. Argt., The 
boucherye of hurtles heastes. 1580 Sidney Ps. xxiv. ii, 
He that hath hurtles hands. 1605 B. Jonson Volpone 11. ii, 
They had neuer..Beene murderers of so much paper, Or 
wasted many a hurtlesse taper. 1697 Dryden Jfcneid ix. 
iiox Hurtless blows he makes. 1775 Sheridan Rivals y. 
iii, Modest hurtless flowers. 1881 G. Macdonald Mary 
Marston III. xiii. 236 The beads came pelting down in a 
cataract of hurtless hail. 

Hence HuTtlessly adv., without hurt, harm- 
lessly ; Hu-rtlessness, harmlessness, innocence. 

1580 Hollysand Treas. Fr. Totig, Innocence, hurtles- 
nesse. 1580 Sidney Arcadia 1. (1622) 12 Your neighbours 
haue found you so hurtelesly strong. Ibid. in. 235 Hoping 
that the goodnes of their intention, and tbe hurtlesnesse of 
their sexe shall excuse the breach of the commandement. 
1611 Markham Countr. Content. 1. ix. (1668) 47 The Art of 
Angling . . having ever been most burtlesly necessary, hath 
been the sport or Recreation of Gods Saints. 

Hurtling (hfJutliij), vbl. sb. [f. Hurtle v. + 
-inqI.] The action of the verb Hurtle ; clashing, 
collision, conflict ; f a charge, onset ; dashing, 
rushing, darting, etc. : see the verb. 

a 1225 Ancr. R.166 Mid a Iutel hurlunge [MS. T. hurt- 
linge] }e muhten al uor leosen. a 1300 Cursor M. 27931 
Hurtling o sculder. 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) IV. 153 
Noyse and hurtlynge to gidre of armure was i-herd. 1413, 
Pilgr. Sowle (Caxton 1483) 111. viii. 55 At the hurtlynge hit 
semed as theyr brayne sturt oute. 1600 Shaks. A. V. L. 
vi. iii 132 Kindnesse . . Made him giue battell to tbe Lyon- 
nesse : Who quickly fell before him, in which hurtling From 
miserable slumber I awaked. 1670 Milton Hist. Eng. n. 
Wks. (1851) 33 Ama2'd at the strangeness of those new Sea 
Castles . . the hurtling of Oares, the battring of fierce Engines. 
1814 Cary Dante, Inf. xxiv. 146 Sharp and eager dnveth 
on the storm With arrowy hurtling o'er Piceno's field. 1892 
Pall Mall G. 11 Oct. 2/2 Useful points in his letter .. ob- 
scured in the hurtling of his abusive rhetoric. 

HuTtling,///. a. [f. as prec. + -ing 2 .] That 
hurtles : see the verb. 

183a L. Hunt Poems, Gentle Armour ii. 43 Clatt'ring 
shields, and helms, and hurtling steeds. 1851-5 Brim lev 
Ess., Tennyson 41 A hurtling storm of multitudinous arrowy 
rounds. 1897 Fortn.Rev. July 139 Devoutly crossing them- 
selves as every hurtling shell burst near. 

Hence HTvrtlingly adv. 

1882 FARRAa Early Chr. I. x. 217 The day of the Lord . . in 
which the heavens shall pass hurtlingly away. 

Htrrt-sickle. [tr. med.L. blapiisecula, f. Gr. 
&\cnTT-(tv to hurt + L. secula sickle.] A name for 
the Corn Bluebottle {Ceniaurea Cyanus), which 
grows among corn, and is apt to injure the edge of 
the sickle with its hard tough slem. 

[1551 Turner Herbal i.N'ivsl, Blew bcttell..Sumeherbaries 
call it baptisecula, or blaptisecula : because it hurteth sides, 
whiche were ones called of olde wryters seculae.] 1578 
Lyte Dodoens 11. xii. 161 This floure . . may also be called 
Hurte Side. 1597 Gerarde Herbal 11. ccxl. 594 In English 
1 it is called blewe Bottle.. and hurt sickle. 1598 Florio, 
j Barbaranoce, blew bottle, come floure, or hurtsickle. 1829 
Glover's Hist. Derby I.124 Centanrea Cyanns. .bluebottle, 
knapweed, hurt sickle or corn flower. 

Hirrtsome, a. Chiefly Sc. [f. IIukt sb.i + 
-SOME.] Hurtful, injurious. 

a 1699 A. Shields Faithful Contend. {1780) 108 (Jam.) 
Their entry was hurtsome to the cause. 1887 North Star 
26 May 3/4 The letter, .in your issue of yesterday, is likely 
to prove hurtsome to the subscription list. 

Hurty Qw'iti), a. Her. [f. Hurt sb% + -Y.~\ 
Charged with (an indefinite number of) hurts ; 
seme of hurls. 

1828 Berry Fncycl. Herald. Gloss., Hurty, charged with 
hurts, or seme'e of hurts, tbat is, strewed over with hurts. 

Hub, obs. form of House, Us, Use. 

Husband (h^-zband), sb. Forms: 1 htisbonda, 
-bunda, 2 husbonde, -bunde, 3 husebande, 
houssebonde, 3-4 husebonde, (4 -boonde), 3-5 
hosebonde, (3 -baunde, 4 -bounde), 4 hos(e)- 
band(e, housebonde, -bounde, 4-5 hosbond(e, 
4-6 husbond(e, housbond(e, housbaud(e, 4-7 
husbande, 5 housbounde, (hosbon), 6 husz- 
bande, 6-7 house band f e, (7 hisband), 4- hus- 
band. [Late OE. htisbonda, -bunda, f. hits house 
+ late OE. IbSnda, bonda> bunda, a. ON. bdndi, 
peasant owning his own house and land, freeholder, 
franklin, yeoman; earlier bilandi, b6andi y or ig. pres. 



HUSBAND. 

pple. of hia } b6a to dwell, have a household ; hut 
the OE. use answered immediately to ON. htis- 
bdndt\ a man of this rank in his capacity as head or 
master of the household. In MIS. often with con- 
nective e y as in husetvif y Housewife.] 

I. f 1. The master of a house, the male head of 
a household. Obs. 

c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. xx. 28 Ne sitte ge on bam fyrme- 
stan setlum be laesbe. .se husbonda [HattonMS. husbunde] 
hate )>e arisan. a 1100 O. E. Chron. an. 1048 An his manna 
wolde wician set anes bundan huse his unftances and &e- 
wundode bone husbundon and se husbunda ofsloh bone 
oderne. c 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 165 Nis be gist siker of 
pe husebonde, ne noSer of ooer. a 1240 Satvtcs Warde in 
Cott. Horn. 247 \>e husebonde, bat is wit, warne<$ his hus. 

2. A man joined to a woman by marriage. Cor- 
relative of wife. 

£ia9o Beket 193 in 6". Eng. Leg. 1. 112 Is wif gret Ioie 
made with hire househonde. a 1300 Cursor M. 10158 
Anna . . ioachim had til husband. 138a Wyclif Matt. i. 16 
Joseph, the husbond of Marie. C1450 Merlin 20 Thyn 
hoshonde and thow were at debate. 1548-9 (Mar.) Bk. 
Com. Prayer, Matrimony, Wilt thou haue this man to thy 
wedded houseband ? 1590 Shaks. Com. Err. in. ii. 68 Thou 
hast no husband yet, oor I no wife : Giue me thy hand. 
1631-5 # W. Saltonstall Picture Loqucntes Fvij, Her 
mouth is drawne into so narrow a compasse that she will 
not speake a broad word, but calls her husband hisband. 
1638 Ford Fancies v. ii, Hisband, stand to thy tackling, 
hisband like a man of mettle. 1765 Blackstone Comm. 
I. xv. (1809) 442 By marriage, the husband and wife are one 

Eerson in law. 2842 Tennyson Locksley Hall 47 As the 
usband is, the wife is. 

b. trans/. The male of a pair of the lower 
animals ; a male animal kept for breeding. 

1607 To ps ell Four-/. Beasts (1658) 47 A Bull is the hus- 
band of a Cow, and ring-leader of the herd. 1697 Dryden 
Virg. Georg. \\\. 253 Whom to reserve for Husband of the 
Herd. 1894 H. Drummond Ascent Man 379 The apathy 
and estrangement between husband and wife in the animal 
world. 

+ C. Applied to the male in dioecious plants; 
also to a tree forming the prop or support of a 
vine. Obs. 

1553 T. Wilson Rhet. (1567) 24 a, Of trees, wherin. .there 
is found Mariage, with some manifeste difference of bothe 
kyndes, that excepte the house bande Tree, doe leane . . 
vpon the women Trees.. Thei would elles .. waxe barraine. 
1796 PRGGE Anonym. (1809) 59 The husband, as we may 
call it, being a tree of some kind, and I suppose the elm 
chiefly, the grape could never ripen kindly. 

II. f 3, One who tills and cultivates the soil ; 
a cultivator, tiller, farmer, husbandman. In early 
northern use, app. applied spec, to a manorial tenant, 
the viltanus or villein of other districts^. Cf. Hus- 

BANDLAND. Obs. 

c 1220 Bestiary 388 Fox is hire to name, .husebondes hire 
hatcn, for hire harm dedes. [1239 Cart. Mon. de Rameseia 
I. 426Gilbertus CopsL.dat domino Abbati dimidiam inar- 
cam, ut Henricus Koc filius suus fiat housebonde de sex acris 
terrae. . Abbatis in Depedale.] c 1290 Beket 2428 in S. Eng. 
Leg. I. 176 Of seriaunz and of squiers and obere house- 
bondes i-nowe ; And be simple men of be londe. c 1330 R. 
Brunne Chron. (1810) 168 Do com . . burgeis & merchant, 

6 knyght & squiere . . hosbond & sergant, & tak of bam 
homage. ^1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Julian 127 A housband 
a-gane our lay Telyt his land one sownday. 1494 Fa ay an 
Chron. vii. 421 In this yere . . fell so excedynge rayne in 
the monethes of Iulii & August, that husbondys myght not 
brynge in theyr lytle store of corne. 1513 Douglas ASncis 
x. vi. 53 The routis of the lauboreris Or rurell husbandis. 
1532-3 Act 24 Hen. VIII, c. 10 Preamb., All the Tillers, 
Husbondes and Sowers of the Erthe. 16^7 Dryden Virg. 
Georg. 11. 578 When Husbands have survey d the last Degree, 
And utmost Files of Plants, and order'd ev'ry Tree. 

+ b. In later times esp. with qualifying epithet 
as in 5. Obs. 

c 1380 Wyclif Serm. Sel. Wks. I. 98 pe kyngdom of 
hevene, seib Crist is lyke to a good huseboonde. 1540-1 

, Elvot Image Goi>. (1556) 153 b, The Romaines beeyng good 
husbondes. .overseeyng theyr tyllage and husbondry. 1613- 
16 W. Browne Brit. Past. 1. iii. Wks. 1772 1. 81 With shrubs 

i that cloy ill husband's meadow-ground. iT*$Carezo's Corn- 
wall Life (1769) p. xvi, He was accounted. .the greatest 
Husband, and most excellent Manager of Bees in Cornwall. 
1733 Tvll Horse-Hoing Husb. Pref. 5 The Proverb .. That 
once in seven Years, the worst Husbands have the best Corn. 

4. The manager of a household or establishment ; 
a housekeeper ; a steward. Also a title of various 
puhlic functionaries : see quots. Obs. exc. in spec, 
applications. 

c 1450 Bk. Curiasye 574 in Babees Bk., Now speke y wylle 
of tresurere, Husbonde and houswyf he is in fore. 1475 
Sia J. Paston (to bis Mother) in P. Lett. No. 762 III. 139, 
I purpose to leeffe alle heer, and come home to yow,and be 
yowr nosbonde and balyff. a 1483 Liber Niger in Househ. 
Ord. (1790) 69 This hathe bene proved by many olde yeres 
husbandesand yett myght th.r be madt alweyes of a busshell 
xxix loves. 1613 Sia H. Finch Law (1636) 240 The King 
hath a proper Court . . for all things touching his reuenues, 
called the Exchequer. The Judges whereof are called 
Barons, or housebands for the Kings Reuenue. 1695 Act 

7 <fr 8 Will. Ill, c. 13 § 2 It shall . . be # Lawful for the Royal 
African Company of England, to bring to His Majesties 
Tower of London . . such Gold as shall be Imported by them, 
the Husband of the said Company first making Oath before 
the Warden [etc.]. 1737 List Gotd. Oncers in Chamber- 
layne's St. Gt. Brit. 11. 65 Officers . . belonging to the 
Custom-Housc.The Husband for receiving and taking up 
all Goods consign'd from the Plantations on Account of 
the Duty of 4 and half per Cent. 1833 Rep. Set. Committee 
Munic. CorPorat. 319 Is there any other fee paid to you as 
town's husband [at Hull]? [1886 Times 3 Aug. 6/3 *Hus- 
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HUSBANDLY. 



band to the East India Company \ a functionary whose 
duty seems to have been to look after the interests of his 
employers in their relations with the Custom House.] 

b. Ship's husband : an agent appointed by the 
owners to attend to the business of a ship wbile in 
port, esp. to attend to ber stores, equipment, and 
repairs, and see that the ship is in all respects well 
found. Now little used, the duties being generally 
performed by a ' Marine Superintendent \ 

1730-6 Bailey (folio), Husband of 'a Ship, a Person whose 
Office it is to see a Ship's Cargoe entered, landed, laid up 
in Warehouses, etc. for the Merchants. 1756 Rolt Diet. 
Trade, Husband of a ship, or the ship's husband. 1774 
Co L man Man of Business 11 1. 159 The Ship's husband desires 
to speak with him. 1800 Colquhoun Comm. Thames 629 
To furnish an exact statement of disbursements to the Ship's 
Husband. 1839 36 Years Staf. Lift 44 One of the brothers, 
who acted the part of working partner, or as it was called 
ship's hushand. i858SimmondsZ>*V/. Trade, S hip* shusbatul, 
a part owner, or other person appointed as a manager to 
look after and provide stores, provisions, or assistance for a 
ship when in port. 1878 Sia F. Kelly in Law Rep. 4 Exch. 
Div. 22 A ship's hushand has the authority of the ship's 
owners to procure a charter party, and to make contracts 
for their benefit. 

5. With qualifying epithet: One who manages 
his household, or his affairs or business in general, 
well or ill, profitably or wastefully, etc. Most 
commonly Good husband : One who manages his 
affairs with skill and thrift ; a saving, frugal, or 
provident man ; an economist. (Cf. Housewife.) 
Now rare or arch. 

c 1510 Robin Hood t. 180 Or elles thou hast hen a sorry 
housband. 1553 T. Wilson Rket. 67 When I call . . a 
pynche penye, a good husbande, a thriftye man. 1597-8 
Bacon Ess., Honour (Arh.) 68 A man is an ill hushand of 
his Honour tbat enteretb into any action, the failing where- 
in may disgrace him more than the carrying of it through can 
Honour him. 1656 jEa. Taylor Let. in Evelyns Mem. 
(1857) HI. 79 You see what a good hushand I am of my 
paper and ink. 1719 De Foe Crusoe 1. xvi, I had heen 
so good a hushand of my rum, tbat I had a great deal left. 
1895 M. R. James Abbey St. Edmund at Bury 119 The 
next abbot was a bad -husband to the Abbey, 
f b. absol. =good husband in prec. Obs. 

c 1400 Gamtlyn 13 He had ben wide-where but non hus- 
bonde he was. 1530 Palsgr. 233/1 Husbande, a thrivyng 
man, mesnagier. 1577 Fenton Gold. Ep. 129 If hee bee 
a husbande of that hee hath, they will say hee is couetous. 

6. attrib. and Comb. a. in sense 2 ; {a) apposi- 
tive, as husband- lover, -soldier, -tree ; (b) objective 
and obj. gen., as husband-beater, -hunting, -slayer ; 
(c) husband-ripe a. } ripe for a husband, of 
marriageable age. b. in sense 3, as husband- 
field, a cnltivated field ; t husband-town, a farm ; 
f husband weed, agricultural or rustic clothing. 
See also Hdsbandland, -like, -man. 

1892 Daily News 2 May 2/4 The en-tout-cas is . . not 
quite so large this year as it hasbeen in some previous 
seasons, and the long handles facetiously called 4 husband- 
beaters ', have quite disappeared. 181 1 Scott Don Rode- 
rick xxxix, Tbe sable land-flood from some swamp ohscure, 
That poisons the glad *husband-field with dearth. 1771 
Smollett Humph. CI. 15 July, I must make you ac- 
quainted with my sister Tabby's progress in *husband- 
hunting. i8a3 Byron Juan xi. lxxxix, Some sage hus- 
band-hunting countess. 168a Mas. Behn City-Heiress 20 
Oh hideous, a *Hushand-Lover ! 1557-8 Pharr Mneidwx. 
Siijb, One doughter..Now *husbandripe, now wedlock - 
ahle ful, of lawful yeeres. 1897 Edin. Rev. Apr. 458 The 
Danaides, spring-nymphs as well as *husband-slayers. 
C1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Ninian 867 f>e knycht..In til a 
*bousband ton bat nycht To slepe and ese hyme can 
dycht. ^1470 Harding Chron. ccxl. nole (Harl. MS.) 
Many goode villages and husbonde townys. 1553 *Honse- 
bande tree [see 2 c]. c 1475 Rauf Coityar 593 Ane man in 
*husband weid. 

Husband (hs-zband), v. [f. prec. sb.] 

1. 1. trans. To till (the ground), to dress or 
tend (trees and plants), to manage as a husband- 
man ; to cultivate. 

c 14*0 [see Husbanding vbl. sb. 1]. 1545 Ascham Toxoph. 
1. (Arb.) 93 A good grounde. .well husbanded bringeth out 
great plentie of hyg eared corn. 1590 R. Payne Descr. 
Irtl. 11841) 9 To husband this farme, your tenaunt must 
keepe viii persons. 1652-63 Heylin Cosmogr. iy. (1682) 
33 Husbanding tbe Vallies which lie nearest to them. 1737 
Bracken Farriery Impr. (1756) I. 25 Till such Time as 
the Ground be dug up and husbanded. 1876 L. Moaais 
Epic Hades 11. (1877) 96 The grain scarce husbanded hy 
toiling hands Upon the sunlit plain. 

b. Jig. To cultivate (the mind, etc.). 

1639 T. Brugis tr. Camus' Mor. Relat. 197 So dexter- 
ously to husband the minde of Rogat, that he will worke 
him to condescend unto his desires. Ibid. 271 Whether it 
were that he ill bushanded the mind of Ihiml or whether this 
woman changed it. 

2. To administer as a good householder or 
steward ; to manage with thrift and prudence ; to 
use, spend, or apply economically ; to make the 
most of; to economize; also, to save, lay by a 
store of. a. material things. ^ 

c t-440 Promp. Parv. 254/1 Husbondyn, or wysely dys- 
pendyn worldely goodys. 1574 Hello wes Gueuara's Fam. 
Ep. (1577) 312 The office of the husband is, to husband y 

foods and of the wife to gouerne the familie. 1586 J. 
lopKEa Girald. irtl. in Holinsked II. 135/1 That his 
majesties., re venues [be] well husbanded and looked unto. 
1613-18 Daniel Colt. Hist. Eng. (1626) 106 This Arch- 
bishop so husbanded the Kings businesse, that.. hee yeelded 
an account vnto him, that [etc.J. 1687 A. Lovell tr. 



Thevenot's Trav. 1. 166 A Jar of Brandy, which we hus- 
banded as well as we could. 1748 Anson 1 s Voy. 111. ii. 309 
We were obliged to husband our ammunition. 1857 C. Bronte 
Professor I. ii. 36 Husbanding my monthly allowance. 

b. immaterial things. 

1605 Bp. Hall Medit. «$• V<nvs 1. § 59, I will labour so 
to husband the stock that God hath left in my hands, that 
I may retume my soule better then I received it. 1639 
Fuller Holy War 1. vii. (1647) 7 If they had husbanded 
this occasion. 1742 Young Nt. T/i. 1. 105 For human 
Weal, Heav f n husbands all Events. 1836 Johnsoniana 
246 Garrick husbanded his fame. 

c. with out : to economize (a thing) so that it 
may last out ; to eke out. 

1760-a Goldsm. Cit. W. xviii, The Dutch frugally hus- 
hand out their pleasures. 1770 — Des. ViU. 87 To hus- 
band out life's taper at tbe close. 

f 3. To husband it : to do household or farm 
work. rare. Obs. 

1597-8 Bp. Hall Sat. in. i. 74 Good Saturne selfc.was 
not so clad of yore. .Husbanding it in work-day yeomanrie. 

II. 4. trans. To provide or match with a hus- 
band ; to mate. 

1565 fsee Husbanding vbl. sb. 3]. i6oa Rowlands Gossips 
(1609) I am husbanded with such a Clowne, Twonld pul 
a merrier heart then mine is downe. 1608 Day Hum. out 
of Br. 1. i. (i860) 6 Wiue it for them, you shall not husband 
me. a 1845 Hood To Sylv. Urban vii, Parishioners,— 
batched,— husbanded,— and wived. 1875 Tennyson <?. Mary 
11. ii, I am not. .so amorous That I must needs be husbanded. 

5. To act tbe part of a husband to ; to become 
the husband of, to marry. 

1601 Shaks. All's Well v. iii. 126 You shall as easie 
Proue that I husbanded her bed in Florence, Wbere yet 
she neuer was. 1605 — Lear y. iii. 70 That were the most 
if he should hushand you. 1843 Tail's Mag. X. 139 Hus- 
banding his means, with the hope of ultimately husbanding 
a wife. 1880 G. Mereoith Tragic Com. (1881) 248 He had 
been ready to perform the duty of husbanding a woman, 
b. fig. To f espouse ' (an opinion). 

1883 H. H. Bancroft Centr. Amer. vi. I. yiZnolc, Nor 
should I deem it wise in me to husband a doctrine on this 
or any other palpably unprovable proposition. 

6. To husband it : to act or play the husband. 

> 1608 Day Hum. out of Br. 11. ii, Say, we desire to husband 
it with you. 

Hus-bandable, a. rare. [f. prec. + -able.] 
a. Capable of being economically used. b. Fit 
for husbandry or cultivation, cultivable. 

161 1 Cotgr., Mesnageable, husbandable. 1610 Timers 
Storehouse 12 (L.) Neither were they permitted to tarry 
longer then a yeare in a place to till or make it hushand- 
able. 

Hu'sbandage. [f. Husband sb. + -age.] The 
commission or allowance paid to a 'ship's hus- 
band * : see Husband sb. 4 b. 

1809 R. Langforo Introd. Trade 132, Husbandagt, the 
managing owners allowance or commission. 

Hu'sbanded, ppl. a. [f. Husband v. (or sb.)] 

1. Cnltivated ; tilled. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens in. lix. 399 The husbanded Hoppe 
beareth his flowers or knoppes ful of scales. 1616 Surfl. & 
Maskh. Country Farme 294 Tbe husbanded or tame figge- 
tree. 1636 Featly Clavis Myst. v. 56 Better hushanded 
land. 1657 W. Coles Adam in Eden Hi, In Gardens, Vine- 
yards, Orchards, and other like husbanded grounds. 

2. Carefully managed, used sparingly,economized. 
1677 Gilpin Demonol. (1867) 394 A better husbanded 

strength might be truly more advantageous. 

3. Provided or matched with a husband, mated. 
1601 Shaks. Jul. C. u. i. 297Thinke you, I am no stronger 

then my Sex, Being so Father'd, and so Husbanded? 
1654 Whitlock Zootomia 61 The ill Wived, or ill Hus- 
banded Wretches might here he comforted. 

Hu'sbander. [f. as prec +-ei*i.] One who 
husbands, economizes, or saves up. 

1897 Max Pemrerton in Windsor Mag. Jan. 267/1 Won- 
derful men are these cooks, the husbanders ol wonderful 
fortunes. 

Hxrsbandhood. [f. Husband sb. + -hood.] 
The position or relation of a husband. 

1888 Mrs. H. Ward R. Elsmere xii, Hnsbandhood, 
fatherhood, and all the sacred education that flows from 
human joy. 1894 Woman's Signal II. No. 27. 5/1 The 
commonest feelings of humanity, of husbandhood and of 
fatherhood. 

t Husba*ndically, adv. Obs. nonce-wd. Eco- 
nomically : cf. Husband sb. 5. 
1654 Gayton Pleas. Nottstt.lv. 50 Husbandically provided. 

Husbanding, vbl. sb. [f. Husband v.] 

1. Cultivation, culture, tillage (of soil or plants\ 
c 1420 Pallad. an Husb. 1. 469 Oon good poynt of hus- 

bondvng. 1587 Golding De Mornay xiL (1617) 188 Land 
which for want of tillage and husbanding brought forth 
briars and thistles. 1616 Surfl. & Markh. Country Farme 
153 Describing the manner of husbanding and tilling of the 
Earth. 1665 Sir T. Rot's Voy. £. ind. in G. Havers P. 
dtlla Vallt's Trav. E. India 330 Salads, which the soyl 
brings forth without husbanding. 1703 M aunorell Journ . 
Jerus. (1732) 65 For tht husbanding of these Mountains, 
their manner was [etc.]. 1898 Westm. Gaz. 31 Mar. 5/1 
Waiting for the produce of their husbanding. 

2. Economical and thrifty use (of anything) ; the 
action of saving or storing np. 

c 1420 [see 1]. 1597 rsl Pt. Return fr. Pamass. 1. i. 
205 For the husbanding of my witt I put it out to interest, 
and make it retume twoo phamphlets a weeke. 1601 R. 
Johnson Kingd. % Commw. (1603) 17 The riches of a prince 
consist not in the ahundance of revenues, hut in the thrift ie 
husbanding therof. 1708 Royal Proclam. in Lond. Gaz. 
No. 4452/1 The Curing, Salting, Drying and Husbanding 
of their Fish, c 184a Lance tottage Farmer 7 For the 



husbanding of manures and their increase. 1872 Globe 
5 Aug., A careful husbanding of the elements of wealth. 
3. Mating with a husband. 

1365 Golding Ovid's Met. x. (1593) 251 O Atalanta, thou 
at all of husband hast no need, Shun husbanding. 

Husbanding, ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -ing*.] 
That husbands ; sparing, economical, parsimonious. 

181 1 South ey in Q. Rev. VI. 275 The husbanding poli- 
ticians and peace-praters. 

t Hirsbandize, v. Obs. rare" 1 , [f. Husband 
+ -ize.] trans. To administer as a steward, to 
economize ; = Husband v. 2. (Cf. husbandrize, 
husbandry vb., also used by Blithe.) 

1649 Blithe Eng. lmpror>. i. 4 He also made . . all the 
creatures subservient to man, and man to husbandize the 
fruits of the earth, and dresse, and keepe them for the use 
of the Creature. 

Hu's bandlaiid. [f. Husband sb. or ON. htis- 
bdndi in its sense of ' freeholder 1 + Land.] An old 
Northumbrian and Lowland Scotch term for the 
holding of a ' husband * or manorial tenant, = yard- 
land, virgate ; the land occupied and tilled by the 
tenants of a manor, in contradistinction to the de- 
mesne lands. 

As this holding normally consisted of two bovates or ox- 
gangs, the word was sometimes taken as = this quantity of 
arable land. 

[c 1290 L iberde Calchon (1846) 461 Habent villam de bolden 
in qua sunt viginti octo terre husbandorum, quarum quelibet 
solebat reddere per annum xjs. et viijrf. . . et faciendo talia 
seruicia [etc.]. 1321 Merton Coll. Rec. No. 6186 Willelmus 
Alsilwyr pro i, toft' et i. bovett* de terra dominici et ij. 
bovett* de terra husband' reddit iiij. Ii.] 1414 Nnotninsttr 
CartuL (Surtees) 264 Uoam terram vocatam Husbondeland. 
1567 Surv. Long Houghton in Bateson Hist. Northumbld. 
II. 370 Before the partition of this towne, every tenant had, 
besyd his husband lande, certayne parte of the demayne 
lands ; every husband lande was at the yearly rent of xxij*. 
15. . Acts Parlt. Scotl. I. 198 Item xiij akker of land is 
callit ane oxgan^. Tua ox gang is ane husband land. 1633 Sc. 
Acts Chas. I, c. 5 Tv.^x/*.downe ane stent upon eyerie Plough 
or Husband Land, according to the worth, for maintenance 
. .of the said Schools, i860 C. I nnes Scot, in Mid. Agts iv. 
139 Each tenant of a hushandland kept two oxea. 1883 
Seebohm Eng. Vill. Commun. 61 In the district of the old 
Northumhria, virgates and half-virgates were still the usual 
holdings, but they were called 1 husband-lands \ 189a F. \V. 
Dendy Fartns Northumbld. in Archseol.M liana XVI. 127 
The full number of strips in the open arable fields which 
belonged to each customary homestead in the village, with 
the meadow and common rights also appurtenant to it, was 
called throughout England a ' yardland ', . . in tbe North of 
England and in Scotland a ' hushand land \ or a ' whole 
tenement*, and in Northumberland and in the North of 
Durham a 1 farm ' or 1 farmhold '. 1894 Earl Percy Ibid. 
XVII. 10 An area equal to the size of an average hushand- 
land was in the hands of the cottagers. Ibid., Hitherto 
these holdings have been entered as * husbandlands \ Here 
[survey of Leshury, 1616I for tbe first time they are called 
'farms*. 1895 Bateson Hist. Northumbld. II. 424 These 
hushandlands or farms contained on an average 314 acres of 
arable land, 3 acres of meadow, and 4 acres of pasture. 

Htrsbandless, a. [f. Husband sb. +-less.] 
Having no husband ; unwedded ; bereaved of a 
husband, widowed. 

1546 Bale Eng. Votaries 1. (1550) 4 Their vowed wyue- 
lesse and busbandelesse chastyte is altogyther of the deuyll. 
1641 Earl Strafford 12 May in Rushw. Hist. Coll. (172 1) 
in. I. 269 One Stroke will make my Wife Husbandless. 
1790 South ey Lett. (1856) I. 2 Till husbandless, houseless, 
without wealth or land, Poor Sentiment closes by walking 
the Strand. 1850 Black ie JEsehylns II. 246 Sonless 
mothers thou hast left us, Weeping wives and husbandless. 

Kusbandlike (hp-zbandteik), a. and adv. [f. 
as prec. + Like a. and adv.] 

A. adj. Like or after the manner of a husband 
(in various senses). 

154a Uoall Erasm. Apoph. I. 3 That, that is aboue good 
housbandlyke clenlynes, we would bestowe in almes vppon 
our Christian brethren, a \jzz Lisle Husb. (1752) 101, 
I ploughed and sowed the corn in the most husbandlike 
manner I could. 1845 Polson Eng. Latum Encycl. Metrop. 
829/1 In the case of a farm, a promise is implied on the part 
of a yearly tenant, that he will use it in an husbandlike 
manner, and cultivate the lands according to the custom of 
tbe country. 1898 Daily News 21 July 8/6 Mr. Calvert 
suggested that the plaintiff could have . . left his wife at 
Ostend. The Deputy Judge did not think that would have 
heen very husbandlike. 

B. adv. After the manner of a husband. 

1748 Richardson Clarissa (1811) III. 100 The man., 
husband-like, will let nobody insult you but himself. 

Husbandly (hzrzbandli), a. [f. Husband sb. 
+ -ly\) 

1. Belonging to or befitting a husband ; having 
the character proper to a husband ; marital. 

1581 J. Bell Haddon y s Answ. Osor. 353 He loveth his 
Church, with more then an husbandly love. 1679 Shadwell 
True Widow v, I will lead a solid, sober, husbandly life, if 
you will marry me. 1769 Oxford Mag. II. 142/2 The timid 
offspring of husbandly authority. 188a Masson Carlyle in 
Macm. Mag. XLV. 248 How husbandly [he would be] in 
his looks round to his wife when she interjected one of her 
hright and witty remarks. 

2. Pertaining or appropriate to a husbandman or 
to husbandry. ? Obs. 

'573 TussEa -rYwjJ.xlvi. (1878) joi Though neuer so much 
a good huswife doth care, that such as doe labour haue 
husbandlie fare. 1610 W. Folkingham Art of Survey m. 
vi. 7£ The performance of certaine inferiour and husbandly 
seruices vnto the Lord of the Fee. 1649 Blithe Eng. 
Iniprov. To Rdr., As our English climate and best hushandly 
experience will admit. 1791 Pennant in Phil. Trans. 
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LXXX. 80 Old Tusser, in his Account of the Christmas 
Husbandlie Fare. 
+ b. Of plants: Cultivated, domestic; trimmed. 

1546 J. Heywooo rrov. (1867) 78 Ye will as soone stop 
gaps with rushes, As with any husbandly handsome bushes. 
1578 Lyte Dodoens iv. xviii. 471 The domestical!, or hus- 
bandly beanes, do growe in feeldes and gardens. 

1 3. Thrifty, saving, frugal, economical. Obs. 

1593 Nashe Christ* s T. (1613) 94 He is very thrifty, and 
husbandly. 1617 M-bkham Caval. 1. 7 The course 1 haue 
formerly prescribed, 1 hold most Husbandly for his profit. 
^1716 Blackall Wks. (1723) I. 77 He., is nevertheless 
oblig'd to he frugal and husbandly, and not to lavish . . 
what he has. a 1714 North Lives I. 413 Lord Rochester 
. . was working the husbandly point to save the pension. 

Htrsbandly, adv. ? Obs. [f. as prec. +-ly2. ] 
In the manner of a good ' husband ' (see Husband 
sb. 5) ; thriftily, frugally, economically. 

a 1483 Liber Niger in Househ. Ord. (1790) 75 To knowe 
howe honorablye &husbandlye the officers handle & minister 
the kinge's goodes. 1573 Tusseh Husb. viii. (1878) t6 Some 
husbandlie thriueth that neuer had wife, yet scarce a good 
husband in goodnes of life. 1671 N. Riding Rec.Vl. 161 
Two gentlemen named to see tbe money husbandly em- 
ployed, a 1734 North Lives I. 37 However moderately 
and husbandly the cause was managed. 

Husbandman (hp-zbandm&n). PI. -men. 
Forms: see Husband sb. (In early use often two 
words.) [f. Husband sb. + Man : cf. master man, 
merchantman.'] 

1. A man who tills or cultivates the soil ; a 
fanner. In earlier northern use, app., the holder 
of a husband/and : cf. Husband sb. 3. 

c 1330 R. BauNNE Chron. Wace (Rolls) 6608 Husbonde- 
men £at tyled lond, & werkmen. 1497 Naval Acc. Hen. VII 
(1896) 291 Thomas Jourde of Crofton in Hampesbyre hus- 
bandman. 1530 Palsgr. 233/1 Husbandeman, labourevrde 
uilage } agricole, paisant. 1583 Stubbbs Anat. Abus. 11. 
(1882) 44 Be there husbandmen there and such others as 
manure and till the ground ? 1670 D. Denton Descr. New 
York (1845) 7 They live principally by Hunting, Fowling, 
and Fishing : their Wives being the Husbandmen to till 
lhe Land, and plant their corn, a 1713 Ell wood A utobiog. 
(1 714) 8 An Hushand-Man, who was at Plow not far off. 
1828 Tytler Hist. Scot. (1864) 1. 237 In the village of 
Bolden.. there were twenty-eight husbandmen, who pos- 
sessed each a husbandland, with common pasture. 1834 
Brit. Husk I. viii. 179 After.. the adoption of turnips, 
potatoes, and other esculent roots, into field culture, a new 
era dawned upon the husbandman. 1885 J. C. Atkinson 
in N.tfQ. 6th Ser. XII. 363 Proof that .. down to the first 
half of the seventeenth century, the appellation husband- 
man still distinguished the man of the class next below the 
yeoman, and that he was literally theholderof the orthodox 
husband-land consisting of two oxgangs. 

Jig. 1641 Hinoe J. Bruen xxvii. 83 Such as did sowe 
and plant (as Gods husbandmen) the seeds and roots of 
grace and truth amongst them. 1838 Lvtton Alice 174 
We are better husbandmen than you who sow the wind and 
reap the whirlwind. 

t b. Husbandman* s dial : the marigold. Obs. 

1563 Hyll Art Garden. (1593) 93 This floure [marigold] 
also of certaine, is named the Husbandmans Diall, for that 
the same so aptly declareth the houres of morning and 
euening, by the opening and shutting of it 

1 2. A man who is the head of a household ; the 
• goodman* of the house ; the householder : = Hus- 
band sb. 1. Obs. 

138a Wyclif Matt. xxiv. 43 3if the housbonde man wiste 
in what houre the theef were to cumme. 1400-30 Chaucer's 
Sornpn. T.60 (Harl. MS.) Syk lay be housbond man 16 texts 
good man, bond man] whos bat be place is. 1432-50 tr. 
Higden (Rolls) I. 35 A howsebonde man in a bowse., a 
contemplatif man in the chirche. 

t b. A married man : = Husband sb. 2. rare. 

1430-40 Lydg. Bochat m. v. (MS. Bodl. 263) If. 161/r 
Husbondmen, in soth, ar most to blame.. I trowe ther 
wyues may hem inouh suffise. 

f 3. A thrifty man, an economist ; = Husband 
sb. 5. Obs. rare. 

1711 Steele Sped. No. 109 r 7 He was an excellent 
Husbandman, but had resolved not to exceed such a 
Degree of Wealth. 

4. Comb., as husbandman-tike adj. 

1789 Trans. Soc. Arts VII. 25 The work was done in 
a husbandmanlike manner. 1841 W. Spaloing Italy <$• It. 
1st. I. 324 The husbandman-soldier of Rome, with his rude 
and stern patriotism. 

Hirsbandress. rare. [f. Husb ander + -ess.] 
A woman who husbands or saves up. 

1895 W. WaiGHT Palmyra <$• Zenobia xii. 132 She was 
a husbandress of wealth more than is the custom with 
women. 

t Husbandrize, v. Obs. rare. [f. Hus- 
bandry + -ize.] trans. To treat in the way of 
husbandry, to. cultivate, till. rare. (Cf. husbandize, 
husbandry vb., also used by Blithe.) 

1653 Buthe Eng. Improv. Impr. <ed. 3) 58 There will be 
enough for many years of the otber two sorts [of land] 
remain to husband rixe, and toss and tumble up and down. 

Husbandry (htrzbandri), sb. Forms: see 
Husband ; also 3 housebondrie, 4 hosboundrie, 
hosebounderye, 5 husbandery, 6 howsbondry. 
[f. Husband sb. + -by.] 

fl. The administration aud management of a 
household ; domestic economy. Obs. (Cf. House- 
wifery 1.) 

C1290 S. Eng. Leg. I. 463/56 Of obur bingus ne tok he no 
3eme, ne to housebondrie. 133a Literse Cantuarienses 
(Rolls) I. 336 Poy avoms entremys de hosebounderye. 
1435 Ord. Whiitingtoris Alms-house in Entick London 
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(1766) IV. 354 The office and charge of him shal be .. the 
husbandry of tbe same house, in as much as he may goodly 
oversee. 1596 Shaks. Merch. V. in. iv. 25 Lorenso I com- 
mit into your bands, The husbandry and mannage of my 
house^ 16*9 N. C[ahpentkh] Achitophel 53 The general 1 
administration of a family, which wee may call husbandry. 

fb. trans/, an^ fig. Management, economical 
administration, ordering (as of a household). Obs. 

Lisle Papers XII. 70 (P.R.CU, 1 th ink you never ware 
better I velvet] ; but I will see the cutting out and hus. 
bandry thereof myself. 1635 Pagitt Christianogr. 1. ii. 
(1636) 86 West India, which hath long inioyed the hus- 
bandrie of Ministers. 1658 Whole Duty Man vii. § 12. 63 
There is a husbandry of the soul, as well as of the estate. 

2. The business or occupation of a husbandman 
or farmer; tillage or cultivation of the soil (in- 
cluding also the rearing of live stock and poultry, 
and sometimes extended to that of bees, silkworms, 
etc.); agriculture, farming. 

c 1380 Wvclif Wks. (1880) 387 Merchandise & hosbondrie 
& oj>er craftis. c 1460 Fobtescue Abs. <fr Lint, Mon. xiti. 
(1885) M* The new husbondry bat is done per, namely in 
grobbyng and stokkyng off treis, busses, and groves. 1534 
Fitzherb. (////*) The Boke of Hvsbandry. 1535 Covebdale 
2 Chron. xxvi. ro He delyted in husybandrye. 1577 B. 
Googe Heresbach's Husb. n. (1586) 78 b, The vine requireth 
great husbandry about it. 1581 W. Stafforo Exam. 
Compl. 1. {1876) 19 Those sheepe is the cause of all these 
miscbieues, for they haue driuen husbandry out of the 
countrey. x66o Sharhock Vegetables 98 The husbandry of 
sowing clover grass . . will here come in most properly. 1767 
A. Young Farmer's Lett. People 128 There is not a more 
dubious point in agriculture than the difference between tbe 
Old and the New husbandry. x8o6 Gazetteer Scot I. s.v. 
Yarrow, The chief branch of husbandry is the rearing of 
sheep. 1849 Coboen Speeches 51 In 1700 the price of iron 
and implements of husbandry was double what it is now. 

Jig. 1675 TaAHERNa Chr. Ethics xxx. 483 The heart, .pre- 
pared to receive it by the husbandry of Providence, 
f b. Industrial occupation in general. Obs. 

1604 Dekker Kinfs Entert. D iv, Dutch countrey 
people toyling at their Husbandrie ; women carding of 
their Hemp, the men beating it. a 1639 W. Whateley 
Prototypes 11. xxvi. {1640) 21 Live as Abraham and Jacob 
did, not as Esau, follow some study, follow some good 
husbandry. 

1 3. concr. (from 1 and 2). a. Household goods, 
b. Agricultural produce, cultivated crops. C. Land 
under cultivation; an agricultural holding, d. 
The body of husbandmen on an estate ; the farm 
tenantry. Obs. 

c 1386 Chaucer Wife's Prol. 28S Spoones and stooles, and 
al swich housbondrye. 1526 Tindale i Cor. Hi. 9 Ye are 
goddis husbandrye, ye are goddis byldynge. 1599 Shaks. 
Hen. V, v. ii. 39 All her Husbandry doth lye on heapes, 
Corrupting in it owne fertilitie. a 1628 Preston Breastpi. 
Love (1631) 205 How goodly a sight is it when a man looks 
into the husbandrie, to see the vine full of clusters, to see the 
furrowes full of come. 1675 Phil. Trans. X. 321 Sir Hugh 
Plat had a long and tedious task . . before tbe Husbandry 
would stirr. 1697 A. de la Pryme Diary (Surtees) 159 The 
lord or steward of tbis mannour of Broughton . . had also 
a capon of every husbandry, and a hen of a whole cottagry, 
and a chicken of a half cottagry. . . To this day some of tbe 
chief husbandry fetches their coals and wood. 

4. a. With qualifying epithet (good or /'//) : 
Management (profitable or wasteful) of a house- 
hold or of resources ; (good or bad) economy. 

1540-1 Elyot Image Gov. (1556) 122 By negligence or 
lacke of good housbandrie. 1573 New Custom 1. ii. in Hazl. 
Dodsley 111. 16 Covetousness they call Good husbandry, 
when one man would fain have all. 1649 N. Bacon Disc. 
Govt. Eng. 1. Ixiv. (1739) 134 Wars, .occasioning much waste 
of Treasure, put the King to the utmost pitch of good 
Husbandry. 1665 Manlev Grotins 1 Low C. Warres 355 
That old negligence, and ill husbandry in the disposing of 
mony. 1735 Bolingbroke Lett. Study Hist. ii. (1752) 38 
The excessive ill husbandry practised from the very begin- 
ning of King William's reign. 1745 De Foe's Eng. Trades- 
man (1841) I. x. 75 Good husbandry and frugality are quite 
out of fashion. 

b. Hence absol.x Careful management ; employ- 
ment of a thing sparingly and to the best advantage; 
economy, thrift, profit. (Cf. Housewifery i b.) 
1362 Lancl. P. PL A. 1. 55 Husbondrie and he holden 
, to-gedere. 14.. MS. Cotton. Cleop. E. iv. If. 35 in P. PI. 
Crede Notes 38 Also to the buttrey dore ther be xij. sundrye 
keyes in xij. hands, wherein symythe to be small husbandrye. 
1552 HtJLOET, Husbandrye or profite, vtilitas. 1663 Pepys 
Diary 6 June, Every thing [is] managed there by their 
builders with such husbandry as is not imaginable. 1712 
Steels Sped. No. 428 f i The Ways of Gain, Husbandry, 
and Thrift. 1841 Emerson Lect } Consen>ative Wks. 
(Bohn) IT. 265 Reform has no gratitude, no prudence, no 
husbandry. 

5. at t rib. and Comb. 

1624 Capt. Smith Virginia v. 185 In such husbandry 
qualities he well deserued great commendations. 1795 J. 
Phillips Hist. Inland Navig. Addenda 143 Pleasure and 
hushandry boats. 1796 Morse A mer. Geog. I. 684 Obliged 
to manufacture .. most of their hushandry tools. 1843 J. 
Smith Forest Trees 5 No part of husbandry-labour can be 
carried on without it [timber]. 

Hence t Husbandry v. trans.,Xo apply husbandry 
j to ; to till, cultivate. Obs. rare. 

1649 Blithe En?. Improv. xii. 71 One Acre of well 
Manured and Hu stand ryed Land. Ibid., Consider the vast 
advantage there will be by Husbandring a little well. . .One 
Acre Manured, Plowed, and Husbandred in season, may 
and doth usually beare as mucb Come as two or three ill 
Husbandred. 

Hu-sbandship, [f. Husband sb. + -ship.] 
The action or office of husband. 



1784 R. Bage Barham Doiwts II. 314 Such a loving piece 
of good husband-ship as a letter. 1881 Academy 2 July 
3/3 There was no better portion for his [Arnold's] daughter 
than the neighbouring convent or the busbandship of one 
Lorenzo da Kiori. 2892 Mas. Crosse Reddettcr Days 
1. 237, I never heard of his being remarkable for anything 
in the world except for husbandship of the authoress. 

Huscarle : see Housecarl. Husche, obs. 
f. Hutch sb. Huse, anglicized f. Huso, sturgeon. 

t Huseau. Obs. [a. obs. F. houseau (Cotgr.) 
' a course drawer worne ouer a Stocking instead of 
a Boot* (cf. OF. house/, in Godef.), dim. of OF. 
(and F. dial.) house, heuse, husse boot.] Some kind 
of boot or legging. 

Husens in the first quot. is app. an error for huseus = 
Iiuscaus, for which huseans in Cowell is again an error, 
copied by Minsheu and Phillips. But cf. Sc. Hushion. 

*4^4"S Act 4 Edw. IV, c. 7 Qe nulle persone Cordewaner. . 
face ; .ascuns solers galoges ou husens oveque ascun pike ou 
polein qe passera la longeur. .de deux poutz. Ibid., Ascuns 
solers husens ou galoges {Rolls Parlt. V. 566/2 Shoes, 
Galoges or Botes. . Sboes, Botes or Galoges]. 1607 Cowell 
Interpr.y Huseans, commeth of the French {Jtonseaux) i. 
ocrea. a boote. It is vsed in the Statute, an. 4 Ed. 4. ca. 7. 
1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Huseans (old Word), a kind of 
Boot or Spatterdasb of course Cloth. 1720 Stbype Stow's 
Surv. II. v.xii. 212/2 (tr. Act 1464-5) Any Shoes, Galoshes, 
or Huseaus. 

Husel, hushel, obs. ff. Housel. 

Husewif, Husfrey, obs. IT. Housewife, -ey. 

Hush. (h»J), sbl A local Sc. name for the Lump- 
fish {Cydopterus tumpus). Also hush-bagaty, 
hush-padle (cf. Cock-paddle). 

a 1605 Polwaat Fly ting w. Montgomerie 746 Hushpadle, 
lick ladle. 1808-18 Jamieson, Hush, tbe Lump, a fish. 

Hush (hz?j), sb? [f. Hush v> Rare before 
tbe 19th c, but then (perhaps following Byron) in 
extensive use in prose and poetry.] 

1. Suppression of sound, imposed or enforced ; 
silence (where noise has been or might be) ; still- 
ness, quiet. 

1689 in Magd. Coll. * Jas. II (O. H. S.) 274 At the very 
instant was a hush. 1724 Ramsay Tea-t. Misc. (1733) HI. 
285 Where the shrill trumpets never sound, But one eternal 
hush goes round. 1816 BvaoN Ch. Har. nr. Ixxxvi, It is the 
hush of night. 1835 Lytton Rienzi x. y, A dead hush lay 
like a heavy air over the multitude. 1870 Dickens E. 
Drood xii, A certain awful hush pervades the ancient pile, 
the cloisters, and the churchyard. 1877 Black Green Past. 
xxvi, The hush of evening had fallen over the birds. 1897 
Westm. Gas. 24 Dec 3/I There are moments of solemn 
hush between the verses of the hymn. 

b. Suppression of discussion ; the hushing-up of 
a scandal, etc. 
1898 Daily Neivs 1 Feb. 3/5 The distinguishing feature of 
! the Board was a policy of * Hush \ 

2. An utterance of 1 hush ! * 

1871 L. Stephen Playgr. Europe xii. (1894) 282 A scarce 
audible hush seems to be whispered throughout the region. 
Hush (htfj), sb$ north, dial. [Echoic. Goes 
i with Hush v* Cf. Ger. husch sudden or swift 
motion, sudden shower of rain.] 

1. The sound made by water flowing swiftly bnt 
smoothly. 

1868 G. Macdonald R. Falconer I. 242 In his ears was 
the hush rather than rush of the water over the dam. 

2. A gush or rush of water; spec, in Lead 
mining, an artificial rush of water from a dam, to 
wash away the surface, etc. : see Hush v$ Hence 
hush- dam, hush-gutter: see quot. 1821. 

182 1 W. FonsTER Treat. Strata Newcastle to Cross Fell 
(ed. 2) 283 Where the sloping ground to be hushed, is of 
1 any considerable length, from the hush-dam down to the 
bottom of the slope, the reservoir must contain a consider- 
able quantity of water . . to carry down the great quantity of 
j rubbish which the water will raise in a long hush-gutter. 
! 1825-80 Jamieson, Hush, a sudden bursting out of water, 
1 a gush. Ettr. For. 1861 Durham Chron. 13 Sept., The 
j 'hushes' from the lead mines, which had done so much 
harm to tbe fish. 1893 Heslop Northumbld. Gloss., Hush, 
■ a great rush of water. This is produced artificially. , so as 
I to bare the surface of the rock in order to discover indica- 
tions of ore in the face of a hill side. 
Hush (h»|), a. arch. [A later modification of 
Husht a., after the introduction of Hush vA and 
inf.'] Silent, still, quiet, hushed. 

160a Shaks. Ham. 11. ii. 508 The bold windes speechlesse, 
and the Orbe below As hush as death. 1607 Rowlands 
Diog. Lanth. 11 At night when all was hush. 1666 Pepys 
Diary 22 July, Walked through the House, where most 
people mighty hush, and, methinks, melancholy. 1702 
Mouse grown a Rat 31 Vou . .are hush in his Cause, that you 
may be able to speak in your own. 1813 Scott Rokeby vi. 
iii, The owl has seen him, and is bush. 1841 Longf. Frithiofs 
Homestead 29 Hush sat the listening bench. 

Hush (h#J), V- 1 7 whosh. [Found first 

in 16th c. ; app. in its origin a back-formation 
from Husht a., wbich was in much earlier use, 
and appears to have been, from its final at 
length treated as a pa. pple. : see Hushed. A verb 
Husht (q.v.) of the same form as the adjective is 
recorded in 16th c. diets.] 

1. trans. To make silent, still, or quiet ; to im- 
pose silence upon ; to silence, quiet. 

1546 Supplic. Poort Commons in 4 Supplic. (E.E.T.S.) 83 
Yf they were of God, they woufck. .not be hushed wyth an 
acte in parliament. x6ox Shaks. Twel. N. v. i. no My 
dutie hushes me. 1643 Milton Divorce 11. xvii, Which.. 
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(like the Word of God) in one instant hushes outrageous 
tempests into a sudden stillness and peaceful calm. 1735 
Pope Odyss. xin. 3 A pause of silence hush'd the shady 
rooms. 1794 Mrs. Rauclipfe Myst. Udolpho xv, To., 
hush the sailor's fearful groan. 183a \V. Irving Alkambra 
II. 152 The very birds.. hushing their own strains, listened 
in charmed silence. 185a Dickens Bleak Ho. xxxi, The 
little child awoke . . Charley, .began to walk about hushing 
it. 1883 Stevenson Silverado Sq. 35 Hushing their talk, 
b. with up, down j as intensive additions. 
168a Bonva.v Holy War (ed. Cassell) 21 Thus would 
Diabolus hush up and quiet the town of Mansoul. 1858 
Fitouoe Hist. Eng. xii. 111. 4 If he would hush down the 
waves of heresy as he had restored peace to the waters of 
the Mediterranean. 1870 Rossetti Poems, Dante at Ve- 
rona xiv, Pages hushed their laughter down. 

2. trans/, aod Jig. To reduce to tranquillity, to 
suppress (anything disturbing or disquieting); to 
allay, lull, pacify. Also with up. 

163a J. Havwaro tr. BiondCs Eromena 178 The matter 
was whosht up with the conclusion of the marriage. 168* 
Otwav Venice Pres. 1. i, Wilt thou then Hush my cares 
thu9? 1784 Mann in Lett. Lit. Men (Camden) 427, I do 
sincerely congratulate you, that the disturbance is hushed. 
1819 Byron yuan 1. Iviii, There's a rumour which I fain 
would hush. 1874 Green Short Hist. v. § 3. 233 The 
quarrel between the baronage and theChorch..was hushed 
in the presence of a common danger. 

3. Usually in phr. hush up. To suppress talk, 
mention, or discussion of ; to procure silence con- 
cerning ; to keep from getting known. 

163a J. Havwaro tr. Biondfs Eromena 125 Resolved to 
have all things husht up. 1709 Steele Tatler No. 59 y 5 
It had indeed cost him a Hundred Pounds to hush the 
Affair. 17*7 Swift Gulliver 11. v, The thing was hushed 
op, and never known at court. 1798 T. Jefferson Writ. 
(1859) IV. 2 °7 Either the Envoys have not written. .or their 
communications are hushed up. 181a Sporting Mag, XL. 
165 What is vulgarly called hushing the transaction. 1893 
Law Times XCV. 225/2 Opportunities for a suspicious 
matter being improperly hushed up. 

4. intr. To become or be silent, quiet, or still. 
Also colloq, with up, 

1561 [see HusNtNG///. a.]. 1580 Sionev/'j. xxxix. v, But 
I doe hush, why do 1 say thus much? a 1634 Randolph 
Amyntas hi. h. Wks. (1875) 318 All hush to bed. 18.. 
Lowell Sonnets xx, Let praise hush. 1855 Lvnch Rivulet 
xvii. iv, O, let us hush and hear His holy word, i860 Bart- 
lett Diet. Amer., To hush up, to cease speaking, to be 
silent, to hush. 1895 Westm. Ga*. 17 Feb. 3/3 Mr. Gladstone 
rose as^ Leader of the House, and everyone hushed to hear 
his decision. 

Hence Husher (in 7 whoosher), one who 
hushes or quiets. 

1659 Torriano, Ninnatrice, a rocker, a stiller, a luller, a 
whoosher or a dandier of children asleep. 

Hush, v.2 Now dial. [A modification of 
the natural utterance sh!: cf. Shoo. Cf. Ger. 
huschen in same sense.] trans. To scare or drive 
off (birds, etc.) with cries of * hush V or * sh 1 \ 

1613-16 W. Browne Brit. Past, 11. iii, She husht him 
thence, he sung no more, But. .flew tow'rds the shore. 1675 
Brooks GoLl. Key Wks. 1867 V. 409 Whilst David was 
hunied up and down like a partridge, and hushed out of 
every bush. 1880 Antrim «$■ Doxvn Gloss., Hush, to drive 
a flock of fowl, saying at the same time, 1 Hush, hush \ 
Sometimes Whush, or Wheeshoo. 

Hush, v.* north, dial. [Echoic. Cf. Hushj^.3] 
trans. To send or let forth (water) with a rush ; 
spec, in Lead mining, to send a rush of water over 
a sloping surface, in order to uncover ore, and 
separate it from the earth and stones in which it 
is embedded, or for similar purposes. Hence 
Hushing vbl. sb., also attrib. 

1750 Phil. Trans. XLV1. 364 Which gives it [the River] 
the Colour of Water hushed from Lead-mines. 1799 
Mining lease in Barnewall & Cressw. King's B. Rep. IX. 507 
With full power.. to do all other things (hushing only 
excepted) as might be necessary. 1821 W. Forster Treat. 
Strata Newcastle to Cross Fell (ed. 2) a8a note, Consider- 
able quantities of float ore have heen procured at Greengill 
mine, in Alston-moor hy Hushing. 1828 Craven Dial., 
Hush, to detach, by force of a running stream, earthy 
particles from minerals^ 1878 Cumbe rid. Gloss., Hush, .. 
to wash away soil from mines or quarries by a rush of water. 
1886 W. M. Egclestone Weardale Names 73 The earliest 
method of searching for lead ore was by collecting the water 
in dams and hushing the surface of the ground where 
metalliferous veins existed. 1887 North StarnS Oct., [Hel 
had promised . . that he would have a stop put to the hushing 
process. 

Hush. v n *tf)j [app. a later form of Hcsht 
int. 1 : cf. Sh ! It might also be taken as impera- 
tive of Hush v. l ~\ A command to be silent or 
quiet; silence! = Sc. whisht 1 

1604 R. Caworey Table Alph., Hush, Husht, peace, ot 
he still. i6ixShaks, Cymb, Y. iv. 94 No more you petty 
Spirits of Region low Offend our hearing: hush. 1700 1'. 
Brown tr. Fresny's Amusem. Ser. $ Coin. 125 'They em- 
ploy "d themselves while the Bills were reading, about—* 
* Hush, husk'. 1797 Mrs. Radcliffb Italian xii, * Hush, 
they are pilgrims , whispered Viraldi. 1873 Symonds Grk, 
Poets vii. 225 Silence ! Hush ! what noise was this ? 

Hushaby Otrjabm), int., v . } syid a. dial. [f. 
Husrdv.t or tnt. + by in by by, Bte-byeI, child's 
name for * sleep* or 'bed': cf. also lullaby, 
rockaby.] 

A. int. (or imperative of vb.) Hush ! and go 
to sleep ; a word used in lulling a child. 

1796 Mother Goose* s Melody 15 Hush-a-by baby On the 
tree top, When the wind blows The cradle will rock. 



1824 Mactaggart Gallovid. Encycl., Hushie-baw-Babbie, 
the cradle-song to babes. 1864 Miss Yongb Trial I. 66 
'It is one constant hush, hushaby', he said; 'it would 
make one sleep pleasantly 

B. vb. trans. To lull to sleep with c hushaby '. 
1848 Mrs. Gaskell M. Barton ix. (1882) 23/2 Hushabying 

a babby as wouldn't be hushabied. 

C. adj. * Tending to quiet or lull * {Eclectic 
Rev. cited in Worcester 1046). 

Hushed (h»]t), ///. a. Also 7-8 hush'd. 
See also Husht. [Historically a continuation of the 
earlier adj. Husht, but treated as the pa. pple. of 
Hush vX, after the appearance of the latter.] 
Reduced to silence ; silenced, stilled, quieted. 

160a Marston Ant. $ Mel. 1. Wks. 1856 I. 15 Vouchsafe 
me, then, your hush'd observances. 1670 Dryoen Cong. 
Granada 1. i, No more ; but hush'd as Midnight Silence go. 
1709 Steele Tatler No. 8 r 7 The Air was hushed, the 
Multitude attentive. 1877 Mrs. Oliphant Makers Flor. 
vii. 183 No brethren of Saint Dominic inhabit the hushed 
and empty cells. 1898 Daily Neivs 8 Mar. 3/6 All spoke in 
hushed whispers. 

Hence Hushedly (hzrjedli) adv., in a hushed 
manner. 

1851 G. Meredith Poems, Song, Hushedly, mournfully, 
mistily up to the shore. 1892 Le Gallienne Love's Worship, 
In morning meadows I have knelt to thee. In noontide 
woodlands hearkened hushedly. 

Husher = ushcr\ see Huisher. 

Hushfol (htrjful), a. rare. [f. Hush sbA + 
-ful.J Full of or pervaded by silence or stillness ; 
tending to hush to rest. Hence Hu'shfnUy adv., 
with suppression of noise, silently. 

a 1861 X>. Gray Poet. Whs. (1874) 7 Hushfully falls the 
soft, white, windless snow. 1884 W. Sharp in Harper's 
Mag. June 117 The tide's faint ripples creep Along the 
brown sands hushfully. 1889 M. Cairo Wing of Azrael 
I. vii. no Harry found himself alone in the hushfuf twilight. 

Hirsh-hire. rare. Hush-money. 

1811 W. Tavlor in Monthly Mag. XXXI. 426 Their 
noble disinterest rejected all hush-hire. 

Hushing (hzrfiij), vbl. sb.^ [f. Hush v. 1 + 
-ING 1 .] The action of Hush v.l ; the action of 
rendering still, silent, or quiet ; the whispering of 
sh ! as in enjoining silence. Hushing up : see 
Hush v.* 3. 

1813 L. Huht Poems, To T B Esq., With thou- 
sand tiny hushings, like the swarm Of atom bees. 1831 
[Pote] Assassins Paradise 41 But whisper'd hushings 
checked the words that broke. 1849 Mrs. Peabooy in Haw- 
thorne tf Wife (1885) I. 338 She believed that it was 
better for all, even for the criminals, that there should be 
00 hushings-up. 

Hushing, vbl. sb£ : see Hush v.* 

Hushing, ppl.a. [f. Hushz/.i + -ikg 2 .] That 
hushes : see the verb. 

1561 T. Hoby tr. Casliglione's Courtyer (1577) Y iij b, 
The tunable notes of the prety birds among the hushyng 
woodes of the hilles. 1800 L. Huht Robin Hood Poems 
141 The coffin was stript of it's hiding pall, Amidst the 
hushing choirs. i8ao Keats Hyperion 11. 119 When a God 
gives sign, With hushing finger. 1870 Morris Earthly 
Par. II. 111. 183 More vocal through the hushing night. 

Hence Htrshingly adv., in a hushing manner ; 
with the sound sh ! as in enjoining silence. 

1833 Ritchie Wand, by Loire 10 The echo of our 
measured, tiptoe tread ran hushingly round the vault. 1841 
Hor. Smith Moneyed Man III. t. 6 The waves., laid 
themselves hushingly upon the sands, as if to caution us to 
silence. 

Hushion (htf-Jan). Sc. Also hoeshin, hoshen. 
[Possibly a popular formation from Huseau.] A 
stocking without a foot ; a hogger, hugger. 

1789 D. Davioson Seasons 118 Some wi' wallets, some 
wi' weghts, An' some wi' hoshens caprin Right heigh. 179a 
Burns Willie's Wife iv, She dights her grunzie wi' a hushion. 
1890 Songs of Nursery in Whistle* Binkit (Sc. Songs) 1 1. 
1a 1 Hushions on her bare legs. 

Hush-money. [See Hush vA 3.] Money 
paid to prevent disclosure or exposure, or to hush 
up a crime or discreditable transaction. 

1709 Steele Tatler No. 26 r p, 1 expect Hush-Money to 
be regularly sent for every Folly or Vice any one commits 
in this whole Town. 1731 Swift Poems, To Gay 107 A 
dext'rous Steward, when his Tricks are found, Hush-money 
sends to all the Neighbours round. 1845 (16 Apr.) Bright 
Sp. Ireland (i863) 150 This bill .. is hush-money given 
that they may not proclaim to the whole country . . the 
sufferings of the population. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 
vii. 11. 214 He had been forced to pay hushmoney to 
informers. 

Hnsh-shop. local, [f. Hush v. 1 or a., in 
reference to the quietness of its operations.] A house 
for the clandestine sale of drink ; an unlicensed 
drink-shop. (See quot. 1865.) 

1844 S. Bamforo Life of Radical 108 In short, it was a 
hush-shop. 1854 Eraser's Mag. L. 287 The Sunday is spent 
. . in the beer-shop, or gin-shop, or hush-shop. 1865 B. 
Brierley Irkdale 1. 15 note, The term 'Hush Shop'., 
'hush' signifying that the company frequenting such places 
were expected to conduct themselves as orderly as possible, 
that no alarm might be given to panies in authority. 

Husht (htfjt), int> Now dial. Also 6 
hui(s)sht. [app. a variant of Hust int., q.v.] 
= Hush int. 

1387-8 (ed. 1531) T. Usk Test. Love 1. v. (ed. Skeat 1. 90), 
Thus, after jangling wordes, cometh huissht 1 pees ! and 
be stille ! 1565-73 Cooper Thesaurus, Bat, a worde of 
reproche : as tush : tut. Sometyme of silence, as husht. 1598 



Florio, Cilto, a word to bid children holde their peace, as 
we sajr whusht, husht. 16x1 Cotcr., Houische, .. husht, 
whist, ist, not a word for your life. 1845 Carlyle Crotmvell 
(187 1 ) V. 155 Husht, poor weeping Mary. 1887 S. Chesh. 
Gloss., Husht, hush 1 

Husht, int.* [Cf. Hist int. 2.] A cry to 
frighten off or drive away an animal. 

1853 W. B* Barker Lares Penates 285 As soon as the 
dog seizes the bird, the master calls out, Husht / Husht! 
throwing a stone or any thing he can at him tomakehim let 
go the bird. 

Husht (hffjt), a. arch. Also 5 hussht, hushte. 
hoscht. See also Hushed. [In 15th c. texts, 
hussht, hushte, varies with Hust, huyst, and 
Whist, derived from the corresponding interjec- 
t tonal forms, to express the state which these enjoin 
or produce. As an adj., husht gave rise to a vb. and 
sb. of the same form ; bnt it appears to have been 
at length felt as a pa. pple., as if hush-t, from 
which feeling there arose a new verb Hush ; under 
the influence of this, the original adj. itself passed 
into the pa. pple. husKd, Hushed, of which it is 
now treated as a variant spelling.] Silent, still, 
qniet ; later, Reduced to silence, rendered silent. 

1400-30 Chaucer's Kttt.'s T. 2x83 (Harl. MS.) Whan bey 
were setteand hussht [Six-text, hust, huyst] wasal be place. 
c 1440 Bone Flor. 813 All was hoscht and sty He. 1530 
Palscr. 589/1, 1 can make my chylde hushte whan me lyst, 
though he krye never so fast. 159a Shaks. Ven. tf Ad. 458 
Euen as the wind is husht before it raineth. 1697 Drvoen 
Virg. Past. ix. 80 Husht Winds the topmost Branches 
scarcely bend. 1812 J. Wilson Isle of Palms 1. 72 The 
husht billow. 

t Husht, v. Obs. rare~°. Also 6 whosht. 
[f. Husht int.\ or adj. : cf. Hust, Whist, Whisht 
vbs., and see Hush v.] a. trans. To still, to hnsh. 
b. intr. To be still or silent. 

1530 Palsgr. 589/1, I huste, I styll, je repayse and j'e 
recoyse. Declared in 1 1 husht \ 1552 Huloet, Husht or 
kepe silence, rcticeo sileo. 1598 Florio, Tasentare, to 
whosht, to still, to put to silence, to hould ones peace. 

Husht, sb. [f. Husht int. or a. : cf. Hush 
sb.*] Silence, quiet, hush. 

1560 Drant Wail. Hierim. Kvjb, He that was proude 
and bare him hye muste syt in hushte Blone. 1602 Marston 
Antonio's Rev. 1. I, Even in the husht of night. 

t Hushtuess. Obs. [f. Husht a. + -ness.] 
Silence, stillness. 

1609 Heywood Brit. Troy (N.), A generall hushtnesse 
hath the world possest. 

Hushy (hrrfi), a. [f. Hush sb.z + -y.] That is 
characterized by the sound hush. 

1803 Miss Anna Sewaro Lett. (1811) VI. 97 The hushy 
souod (if 1 may be allowed to coin that epithet) of the sea- 
shore. 

Husk (hrrak), sb.* [Late ME. huske, of un- 
certain origin. 

A common word «ince c 1400, of which no earlier trace has 
been found. Conjectures have been offered of its relationship 
to Ger. hillse, Du. hulze, huls, which (notwithstanding the 
identity of sense) appear to be historically and phonetically 
untenable, and of its ultimate derivation from hiis 1 house 
which is perhaps possible : cf. for the form, chink, dalh, 
/talk, hoik, polk, stalk (and see Kluge, StammbiUiung. § 61); 
for the sense, LG. htiske=Ger. hauschen, * little house', in 
E. Fris. also ' core (of an apple) \ 4 case '(e. g. spectacle-case), 
' paper bag % ; also MDu. huuskijn, huusken, Du. huisken, 
' little house core (of an apple) ; Ger. gyhause, * case, cap* 
sule', etc. The connexion of Norwegian husk * piece of 
leather used to enlarge a shoe-last is quite uncertain.] 

1. The dry outer integument of certain fruits and 
seeds; esp. the hard fibrons sheath of grain, nnts, 
etc.; a glnme or rind; spec, in U.S., the onter 
covering of an ear of maize or Indian corn. 

1398 Trkvisa Barth. De P. R. xvn. cliv. (1495), Codde 
and an huske hyght Siliqua. c 1400 Maunoev. xxi. 11839) 
188 As the Note of the Haselle hathe an Husk with outen. 
Ibid. (Roxh.) 94 pe maces er be huskes of be nutemuge. 
c 1440 Promp. Parv. 254/2 Huske of frute, or ober lyke, 
corticillus. 1474 Caxton Chesse Bt The huske whtche is 
about the grayn. 1548 IThall Erasm. Par. Luke xv. (R.), 
To fil his bealic.with the verai huskes and coddes. wher- 
with the hogges were fedde. 1557 N. T.^Genev.) Lukexv. 
, 16 The huskes [Wycl., Tind., Coyero. coddis, coddesl 
that the swyne ate. 1631 Wiooowes Nat. Philos. (ed.a) 
36 The Chesnut..is covered with a sharpe huske. and 
within it hath a red huske. 1665 Hooke Microgr. 156 Carret 
seeds are like a cleft of a Coco-Nut Husk. 1704 J. Harris 
Lex. Techn. s.v. Verdegrease t lihc. Husks of pressed Grapes. 
1830 M. Donovan £W. Econ. 1. 87 The malt is parched 
until it has acquired a slight tinge of yellowness on the 
husk. 1855 Longf. Hiaw. xiii. 29 The women who in 
Autumn Stripped the yellow husks of harvest. 

t b. The calyx or involucre of a flower. Obs. 

1450-1530 Myrr. our Ladye 210 Whyche fioure yf he se yt 
not yet sprynge oute of the huske. 1717-41 Chambers Cyct., 
Husks, among botanists, the part which a flower grows out 
of .. Of these there are several kinds, as bulbous or round 
husks, bottle husks, middle husks, foot husks, hose husks. 
C. Husks collectively, husky matter. 

1883 C. J. Wills Mod. Persia 333 By about the twenty* 
fourth day the wine was ready for clearing of the husk. 
Ibid. 234 The sweet wine had already no husk in it. 

2. Applied to animal coverings or shells : + a. 
The coriaceous wing-case of an insect ; an elytron. 
Obs. b. The shell or case of a chrysalis ; a 
cocoon, larch, c. In Georgia, U.S., an oyster shell. 

155a Huloet, Byttel flye with a blacke huske. 1616 
Surfl. & Markh. Country Farme 488 Euerie one [silkworm] 
shutting vp himselfe in his scale or huske, which they make 
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and build vp in two daies, 1653 Walton Angler xii. 226 A 
good bait is the young brood of Wasps or Bees, baked or 
hardned in their husks. 1665 Hooke Microgr. 187 Several 
of them flew away in Gnats, leaving their husks behind them 
in the water floating under the surface. Ibid. 215 They 
seem cover'd, upon the upper side of them, with a small 
husk, not unlike the scale, or shell of a Wood-louse. 1802 
Paley Nat. Theot. xix. (1830) 228 This (chrysalis] also in its 
turn dies I its dead and brittle husk falls to pieces, and makes 
way for the appearance of the fly or moth. 184a Tennyson 
Two Voices 11, 1 saw the dragon-fly Come from the wells 
where he did lie. An inner impulse rent the veil Of his old 
husk. 

3. techn. Applied to a frame of various kinds : 
see qnots. 

1688 R. Holme Armoury in. 100/2 H usk is a square Frame 
of Moulding .. set over the Mantle Tree of a Chimney be- 
tween two Pillasters. 1873 Knight Diet. Mech., Husk, the 
supporting frame nf a run of millstones. 

4. trans/, and fig. The outside or external part 
of anything ; mostly in depreciatory sense, the mere 
rough or -worthless exterior, as contrasted with 
the substantial inner part or essence. 

1547-64 Bauldwin Mor. Philos. (Palfr.)o8 That, .the bitter- 
nesse & hardnesse of his [Death's] rough huske should hinder 
vs from the sweet taste of such a comfortable kirnell. 1644 
Hunton Vind. Treat. Monarchy iii. 10 A fewhuskes of 
reason. 1652 L. S. People's Liberty xvi. 39 Their acquies- 
cing in God's choice should be the pith and kernel of the 
precept, azid the setting up of a King onely the husk and 
shell of it. 1841-4 Emerson Ess., Friendship Wks. (Bohn) 
I. 85 Bashfulness and apathy are a tough husk, in which a 
delicate organization is protected from premature ripening. 
1861-8 Lowell Emerson Pr. Wks. 1890 I. 355 He.. gave us 
ravishing glimpses of an ideal under the dry husk of our 
New England. 1887 W. H. Stone Harveian Oration 21 
The mere reproduction of the dry husks of thought termed 
words. 

b. Applied to the human body. 

a 1677 BAaaow Serm. Wks. 1716 I. 62 May not our soul. . 
challenge a good share of our time . . or shall this mortal 
husk engross it all? 1818 M. G. Lewis Jrnl. W. Ind. (1834) 
102 It is a matter of perfect indifference tome what becomes 
of this little ugly husk of mine, when ODce I shall have 
'shuffled off this mortal coil '. 

f c. Applied to a person. Obs. 

icoi ? MAasTON Pasanil «r Kath. I. 76 in Simpson Sch. 
Shaks. (1878) II. 138 You keepe too great a house .♦ Yon 
same drie throated nuskes Will sucke you vp. Ibid. iv. 39 
Ihid. 183 Bra. lu. How like you the new Poet Mellidus? 
Bra. Sig. A slight hubling spirit, a Corke, a Huske. 

5. ail rib. and Comb, (from 1), as husk-porridge; 
husk-like adj. ; ' in the hnsk as husk corn, nut ; 
husk-haekler, ' a machine for tearing corn-husks 
into shreds for stuffing for mattresses, pillows, 
cushions, etc.* (Knight Diet. Mech. 1875). 

1687 S. Sewall Diary 3 Oct. (1878) I. 191 Husk Corn. 
1706 WiTHEfUNG Brit. Plants (ed. 3) II. 60 Flowers with 
valves like grasses, and husk-like calyxes. 1851 Mas. 
BaowNiHC Casa Guidi Wind. 1. 1003 To see the people swal- 
low hot Husk-porridge which his chartered churchmen stir. 
1888 Pall Mall G. 24 Jan. 5/2 The husk nuts piled on the 
top. 

Husk (h»sk), sb. 2 [In sense I of uncertain 
origin ; possibly from Husk sb. 1 : cf. also Husk 
v' l \ in sense 2 app. a back-formation from 
Husky a. 4.] 

1. A disease affecting cattle : see quots. 

a 172a Lisle Hnsb. in O. C. $ F. Wds. (E. D. S.) 62 Has- 
sacks, a disease affecting the throat. The result of worms 
in the bronchial tubes; called also Husk, Hosk, and Moose. 
"755 NicHOLLS in Phil. Trans. XLIX. 247 The husk.. is a 
disease, to which bullocks are very subject, while young. 
The creature is seized with a short dry cough, by which he 
is perpetually teiud, 1787 Winter Syst. Hush. 230 Some 
of my hogs ..were affected with a violent cough vulgarly 
called the husk. 1828 Sporting Mag. XXII. 210 In oxen, 
sheep and swine, the disorders called the foul, the rot, and 
the husk will be perpetuated from generation to generation. 
1892 Wiltsh. Co. Mirror 5 Aug. 1/6 Mixture for Pigs in- 
tended to cure Colds, Lameness, Husk, Worms. 

2. Huskiness. 

# 1816 T. L. Peacock Headlong Hall 4 Clearing the husk 
in his throat with two or three hems. 1887 Daily News 
23 July 6/7 [It] brings a husk to the father's voice as they 
shake hands in a last 'good-bye'. 

t Husk, sb$ Obs., the dog-fish : see Huss. 

Husk (hjpsk), a. dial. [app. a back-formation 
from husky, but cf. Hask: a.] Dry, parched, 
Husky. Also comb., husk- voiced adj. 

1847-78 Halliwell, Husk. .(3) Dry ; parched. Zinc. 1876 
Lanier Poems, Clover 24 Nor Dick husk-voiced upbraids 
The sway-back 'd roan. 

Husk (hsesk), [f. Husk sbX\ trans. To 
remove the husk from, to deprive of the hnsk. 

1562 TuaNES Herbal 11. 57 b, The germanes husk millet 
and cat it with milk. 1601 Holland Pliny I. 567 Pistores 
were those . . who husked and cleansed the bearded red wheat. 
1698 FaVER Acc. E. India <$• P. 53 Pepper, .when dried it is 
black, and husked white. 1737 EowAaos Wks. (1834) I. 
363/1 The children were .. husking Indian corn. 1856 
Olmsted Slave States 42 The maize is afterwards husked 
in the field, at leisure. 1880 Miss Btao Japan I. 138 They 
are husking rice, a very laborious process. 

Husk (ht>sk), local. [Goes with Husk sb.?] 
intr. Of cattle : To cough as when suffering from 
the 4 husk '. Hence Husking vbl. sb. 

1577 B. Gooce Heresbach's Husb. ill. (1586) 135 Sicknes 
of the Loongs is. .a short husking, and thrusting out of ihe 
toong wlthall. 1848 Jrnl. R. Agric. Soc. IX. 11. 354 They 
[bullocks] were all observed to husk soon after being pur- 
chased. 



Huskanaw, -oy (hwskanp, -oi), sb. [Ameri- 
can Indian.] The ceremony or ordeal, formerly 
in use among the Indians of Virginia, of preparing 
young men for the duties of manhood by means of 

j solitary confinement and the use of narcotics. So 

I Huskanaw, -oy v., to subject to this treatment. 

j 1705 R. B. Bevrrlev Virginia in. p 32 (1722) 177 The 
Solemnity of Huskanawing is commonly uractis'd once every 

. fourteen or sixteen Years. . . The choicest and briskest 
young Men .. are chosen out by the Rulers to be Huskan- 

' awed. Ibid. 179 The Appamattucks, formerly a great 
Nation, tho' now an inconsiderable People, made an Husk- 

, anaw in the Year 1690. 1730-6 Bailev (folio), Huskanaw- 
ing.a Solemnity practised by the Virginian Indians. ♦ . It is 
an Institution or Discipline that all young Men must pass 

I under before they can be admitted to be of the Number of 
Great Men, Officers, or Cockarouscs of the nation. 1788 T. 
jEt person Writ. (1859) II. 444 So much out of his element 

1 that he has the air of one huskanoyed. 

f Huske. Obs. According to Strutt, An old 

' name for a 4 company * of hares. 

180* Strutt Sports «$• Past. t 1. i. (1876) 80 A huske or a 

j down of hares ; a nest of rabbits ; a clowder of cats. 
Husked (h»skt), a. [f. Husk sb> and vJ] 
*j" 1. Furnished or covered wilh a husk. Obs. 
1583 Stanyhurst AZneis, etc. Epit. Ld. Offalye^ (ArtU 152 
Thee soundest wheatcorne with chaffy filthod is husked. 
1624 Capt. Smitn Virginia 11. 26 A small fruit . . husked 
like a Chesnut. 1638 Hist. Albino f Beltama (N.), Like 
Jupiter huskt in a female skin. 1686 Plot Staffordslu 205 
Though the Corn be like Wheat, and not husked, as all 
Spelt is. 

t b. Having husks (to feed on). Obs. 

(Referring to the parable of the prodigal son, Luke xv.) 

1604 Parsons yd Pt. Three Convers. Eng. 3 Lead by 
lohn Fox into this wyld hogge-field of his husked Saincts. 

2. Stripped of the husk ; hulled, 

1607 Topsell Four-/. Beasts (1658) 199 Let her seethe 
husked Barley and Scallions,and the fat of a male Goat. 1682 
Wheler Joum. Greece iv. 329 Rice which they sell ready 
husked, a 1868 Meade New Zealand (1870) 332 Cocoa- 
nuts, husked and opened. 

Hu'sken, a. [f. Husk sb* + -en*.] Of the 
nature of a husk. 

1635 Swan Spec. M. viii. § 2 (1643) 4 1 ? When these daintie 
creatures [silkworms] have made them little husken houses. 

Husker (h»-sk3j). [f. Husk z/. + -er1.] One 
who husks ; one who removes the husk of corn ; 
U.S.y one who takes part in a husking-bee. 

I 793 J- Barlow Hasty Pudding 111, When to the board 
the thronging huskers pour. 1850 WHimEa Huskers 10 
From many a brown old farm-house . . the merry huskers 
came. 

b. A machine for removing husks. 
1874 Knignt Diet. Mech. } Com-husker. 1880 Miss Bird 
Japan I. 365 The automatic rice-husker. 

Huskily (htrskili), adv. [f. Husky a. 4 + -ly 2 .] 
In a husky manner ; with a husky voice. 

1858 Cablvle Fredk. Gt. vu. viil (1872) II. 337 The 
ruggedest of human creatures, .growling huskily something 
which we perceive is real prayer. 

f Huskin. Obs. rare. [f. Huss (see Hussite) 
+ dim. snffix -kin.] A Hussite. 

1532 More Con/ut. Tindale Wks. 716/1 The Huskins and 
Swinglianes pursue the Lutheranes. 1533 — A nsw. Poysoned 
Bk. ibid. 1051/2 These Lutherane herctikes, these Huskins, 
Swinglians : and Tyndalins. 

HuskiueSS (h*rskines). [f. Husky a. + -ness.] 
The quality or condition of being husky, esp. of 
having a husky voice, etc. 

1793 Beddoes Catarrh 156 The huskiness of the bronchia;. 
1861 Geo. Eliot Silas M. vi, 'I tell no lies', said the 
butcher, with the same mild huskiness as before. 1871 
Napheys Prev. Cure Dis. 111. vii. 893 The patient is 
warned by the huskiness of his throat. 

Husking (htrskir)), vbl. sbA [f. Husk v. 1 + 
-1NG 1 .] The action of Husk v. 1 ; the removal of 
the husk. spec, in U. S. The removal of the husk 
from Indian corn ; hence, a party or gathering of 
the neighbours and friends of a farmer to assist 
him in husking his corn, usually enlivened with 
festivities ; called also husking-bee (sec b). 

i72i B. Lvnoe Diary (1880) 132 Fair day; husking at 
Colo's. 1787 T. jEFFEasoN Writ. (1859) 1 1. 195 A. . machine 
for husking. 1793 J. BAaLOW Hasty Pudding in, The in- 
vited neighbors to the husking come. 1848 Lowell Fable 
/or Critics 1099 A tight, buxom girl ..Who can sing at a 
husking or romp at a shearing. 188a H. E. ScuoDEa Noah 
Webster i. 15 Huskings and spinning hees made work and 
play shade into each other. 

b. attrib., as husking-ballad, -bee (see Bee* 4), 
party ; husking-glove, -peg, -pin, articles used 
in husking Indian corn. 

1800 Adoison Amer. Law Rep. 136 The prisoner and the 
deceased were at a husking frolic. 1809 Husking-bee [see 
Bee 1 4]. 1850 Whittier Huskers 13 The master of the 
village school, .a husking- ballad sung. 1854 Lowell Jrnl. 
in Italy Pr. Wks. 1890 1. 186 The. .husking-bre, where the 
lads and lassies sit round laughingly busy under the swing- 
ing lantern. 

Husking, vbl. sb: 2 - : see Husk v. 2 

t Hu'sking, a. Obs. rare- 1 . [Cf. Husk sb:* 
and Husky a. 4.] Of a cough : Husky, dry, 
rough. 

a 1707 Bp. Patrick Autobiog. (1839) 19 He had a husking 
cougn, and fiequently spit up stones. So 1 call them, for 
1 hey resembled cherry-stones. 

t Hu'skish, aA Obs. rare- 1 , [f. Husk sb.* + 
-ism.] Of the nature of husks. 



1631 R. H. Arraignw. Whole Creature xv. § 1. 251 All 
these huskish Vanities, on which our Prodigall eates. 

-tHu-skish, a. 2 Obs. rare~ { . \i. Husk sb* 
(or ? Husk a.) + -isu.] Somewhat husky. 

1718 Bates in Phil. Trans. XXX. 873 They Icows] first 
refused their Food ; the next Day had Husktsh Coughs. 

Husky (hyski), sb. Also -ey, -ie. [Supposed 
to be a corrupted contraction of Eskimo.] a. An 
Eskimo, b. The Eskimo language, c. An Eskimo 
dog. 

1864 C. F. Hall Life among Esquimaux 1. 66 Carl Peter- 
sen no speak Husky. . quick. 1889 Pall Mall G. 25 Apr. 6/3 
The Indians were ternhly afraid of the Esquimaux, who 
up there are called Huske ys. 1896 Blackw. Mag. May 
682 The original Newfoundland was but little removed 
from the native 1 huskie and therefore from the timber- wolf 
of North America. 

Husky (mrski), a. [f. Husk j<M + -y.] 

1. P ull of, containing, or consisting of husks ; of 
the nature of a husk. 

1552 Huloet, Husky e, or ful of huskes, siliquosus. 1697 
D&yueh Virg. Georg. 1. 3x5 Most have found A husky 
Harvest, from the grudging Ground. 1711 E. WAHD£>w*"-r. 
1. 70 And made the husky Food go down. 1794 T. Stohe 
Agric. Snrv. Line. 74 (E. D. S.) Large ant-hills, producing 
sour, coarse, husky sedge, or sword-grass. 1819 H. Busk 
Vestriad iv. 147 Browsing the jagged leaf or husky car. 

i 2. Having or consisting of a chrysalis case. 
(Cf. Husk sb.i 2 b.) Obs. 

1655 G. S. in Hartlib Re/ Commw. Bees 22 Wormes.. 
which after turn into Flies, and so again into other husky 
Wormes without motion, and from them to other flying 
Insects. 1734 Watts Reliq. Juv. t Medit. 1st May, Other 
families of them have forsaken their husky beds, and 
exult, and glitter in the warm sun-beams. 

3. Dry, as a husk ; without natural moisture, 
arid. lit. and fig. 

1509 Soliman $ Perseda 1. A ij a, A tale wherein she 
lately hath bestowed, The huskie humor of her bloudy quill. 
c 1604 Addison Virg., Georg. iv. (R.). Cut their dry and 
husky wax away, a 1722 Lisle Hnsb. (1752) 152 We had 
also for the most part very dry husky winds. 1729 SwiTZEa 
Hydrost. $ Hydraul. 132 Grounds,, of a dry, gravelly, 
husky Nature. 1826 Disraeli Viv. Grey iv. i. His transla- 
tion is hard, dry, and husky, as the outside of a cocoa-nut. 
1846 Jrnl. R. Agric. Soc. VII. 11. 523 The soil becomes 
dusty, or husky.. that is, like a dry sponge. 1896 P, A. 
Bruce Econ. Hist. Virginia I. 441 'Inhere was also a pos- 
sibility that it [tobacco] would become husky from repeated 
sweatings. 

4. Of persons and their voice : Dry in the throat, 
so that the timbre of the voice is lost, and its sound 
approaches more or less a hoarse whisper. (An 
effect of continued speaking, laryngeal inflamma- 
tion, or violent emotion^ 

a 1722 Lisle Husb. 343 (E. D. S.) They have in Wilts 
a disease on their cows, which they call a hask or husky 
cough. 1740 Dyche & Pardon, H nsky, . . spoken of a person 
that has phlegm sticking io his throat, which occasions 
him to speak imperfectly. 1770 Foote Lame Lover 1. 12 
Weezy (who, between ourselves, is as husky as hell). 1831 
J. Morisoh in Morisoniana 420 A deep husky cough. 1858 
Lohcf. M. Standish iv. 122 His voice was husky with anger. 

Husling : see Hustling vbl. sb: 2 - 

II HU SO. Also anglicized huse. [med.L. kiiso t 
a. OHG. huso « MHG. Adse, mocLGer. hausen y 
early mod.Du. huys : cf. Hausen.] The great 
sturgeon, Acipenser kuso 1 found esp. in the Black 
and Caspian Seas. 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Huso, the Hausen or Lask, 
a Fish of a prodigious Bigness, so as it can scarce be drawn 
with a Team of three or four Horses. 1708 Kersey, Huse, 
Huso. 1721 Bailey, Huse. a Fish, of which is made the 
white Glew called Ising-Glass. 1774 Golosm. Nat. Hist. 
VI. 282 The Huso, or Isinglass Fish. 1835 KiaBY Hab. <y 
Inst. Anim. I. ii. 107 There are two noted species of this 
fish .the one is called the sturgeon by way of eminence, 
and the other the huso. 

Huspil, -el (htf-sp'l), v. Obs. exc. dial. [a. F. 
houspitler{\$\\\ c. in Ltttre) to maltreat by dragging 
about and shaking, altered from hous-, houssepigner 
(13th c.)> £ housse (see House sb.^) + pigner, 
peigner to comb, and therefore properly = ' peigner 
le manteau, battre ' (Hatz.-Darm.).] trans. To treat 
with violence ; to maltreat ; to despoil ; to harass. 

c 1440 Protnp. Parv. 255/1 Huspylyn,or spoylyn . . spolio, 
dispolio. 1658 BaOMHALL Treat. Specters 1. 38 When they 
are most terrified and huspil'd by these Ghosts. 1663 P. 
HENaY Diaries (1882) 143 Y* quarter Sessions at Clan- 
roost where y» Conventiclers, so called, were huspeld. 
1873 in Miss Jackson Shropsh. Word-bk. s. v. I/uspel, ' Til 
'uspel yo' childern off that causey/ 

t HUSS, sb. Obs. Also 5 husk(e; 9 hurse. 
[Deriv. unascertained : the change of husk to huss 
appears to be as in Sc. busk, buss, etc] The dog- 
fish, the skin of which was much used by fletchers 
for smoothing and polishing arrows. Also attrib., 
as huss skin {husky u, hurse-skin). 

C1440 Promp. Parv. 254/2 Huske, fyshe (A'., H., husk, 
fishe) . . , squamus. 1530 Palscr. 233/2 Husse a fyshe, rou- 
sette. 1550-1600 Customs Duties (B. M. Addit. MS. 25097), 
Huskyns for Fletchers, The skyn vjV. 1612 Rates o/Customs 
in Halyburton's Ledger (1867) 328 Skins called .. Husse 
skins for fletchers the skin. .vi*. 1662 Stat. I re I. (1765) II. 
4 15 Huss skins for fletchers, the skin 6d. xyzt C King 
Brit. Merch. I. 286 Buck dress'd. .Calf. .Huss.. Sheep and 
Lamh Skins, 1858 Simmohos Did. Trade, Hurse-skin, the 
hard tuberculated skin of a fish, from which shagreen is made. 

t HUSS, v. Obs. [An echoic word, parallel to 
Huzz. Cf. Hoss.] intr. To buzz. 
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1530 Palsgr. 589/1, 1 husse, t boramc or make a noyse as 
a flye do the. .Declared in * I hosse \ 1547 Booboe Introd. 
Kntrwl. ii. (1870) 126 Muche lyke tbe hussyng of a homblc 
be. 1577 Dee Relat. Spir. 1. (1659) 6 7t I f««l a hussing 
thing go from my head. 1699 Dampirr Voy. II. ill. 38 We 
find such a hussing Brcez, that sometimes we are not able 
to ply against it. 

Hussa^h, obs. forms of Huzza. 

Hussar (huzau), sb. Also 6 hussayre, -are, 
7 husare. (vs(8)aron). [a. Hungarian hussar, 
orig. 'freebooter, free-lance', later * light horseman 
ad. OServian htisar, also gusar, hursar, gitrsar, 
kursar pirate, robber, freebooter, ad. It. corsaro, 
corsare, Corsair. 

In the time of King Matthias Hunyady, in the second 
half of the 15th century, the word became applied to the 
Hungarian light horsemen, in which application it became 
known and used in tbe Western European languages : cf. 
Pol., Ger. hnsar, F. hussard, in 18th c houssard, kousarcL 

In a Latin deed of armistice c 1450, mention is made of 
f prsedones aut Hwzarij hungari and in other Latin docu- 
ments of the 15th c. they are called hnzarones, hussarones 
(after prsedones), whence occasionally vs{s)arons in English. 
(Before the history was known, the word was fancifully 
derived from Magyar husz twenty : see Magyar NyelvSr 
(Budapest) VI. a 4 , and Miklosich.)) 

1. One of a body of light horsemen organized in 
Hungary in the 15th c, and long confined to the 
Hungarian army ; hence, the name of light cavalry 
regiments formed in imitation of these, which were 
subsequently introduced, and still exist, in most 
European armies, including that of Great Britain. 

The dress of the Hungarian force set the type for that of 
the hussars of other nations, these being distinguished by 
uniforms of brilliant colours and elaborate ornament, two 
special characteristics heing the dolman and busby (the 
former of which is now abandoned in the British army). 

r$3» R. Copland Vict. agst. Turks in Antes' Typogr. 
Antiq. (1816) III. 117 The capitayn generall .. came into 

Stowne . .with . .xv. hondred hussayres, lyght horses. 1560 
aus tr. Sleidane's Comm. 269 The horsmen of Hongary 
are commonly called Hussares, an exceadyng rauenous 
and cruell kyode of men. 1603 Knolles Hist. Turks 
(1610) 739 Hungarian horsemen, such as in time of peace 
liued by robbing, and are by an infamous name called 
* Vsarons '. 1656-9 B. Harris Parivats Iron Age 321 The 
Bashaw himself. . being pursued by a Hussar, was taken hold 
of by him, 1688 Lond. Gaz. No. 2349/3 The Regiment of 
Hussars, which the Elector of Bavaria resolved to raise . . is 
now compleat: They are cloathed in Red, having Caps 
with Feathers on their Heads, and Wolfs Skins on their 
left Shoulders. 171 1 Vind. Sacheverell 20 He appears to 
me more like a forraging Hussar. 1799 Campbell PUas. 
Hope 1. 352 Her whisker'd pandoors and her fierce hussars. 
1802-16 C. James Milit. Diet, s.v., There are also several 
regiments of hussars in the British service. 1847 Gleic 
Waterloo 11. xxiv, The bold front presented hy Vivian's 
hussars. 1851 Gallenga Italy 471 Squadrons of hussars 
and Hulans were scouring the plain in every direction. 

b. Black or Death Hussar, one of the * Black 
Brunswickers ' (hussars with black uniform) who, in 
the war with France, 1809-13, neither gave nor 
received quarter ; hence Jig. 

1815 Sib C. Bell Let. to G. J. Bell a July in Lockhart 
Scott, This was a Brunswicker, of the Black or Death 
Hussars. 1816 Scott Let. to Jos. Ballantyne ibid., I 
belong to the Black Hussars of Literature, who neither give 
nor receive criticism. 

2. transf. and Jig. A skirmisher; a free-lance in 
literature or debate. 

1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1852) I. 473 Vour infinitely- 
infinite monades in infinitely-never single bodies. .cannot 
get the better even of my light armature, my skipping 
scampering hussars. 1800 A. Caklyle Autobiog. 432 He 
was a mere hussar, who had no steady views to direct him. 

3. altrib. and Comb., as hussar blue, booty broth , 
jacket, livery, regiment, saddle, waistcoat, war, etc. ; 
hussar-like adj. and adv. 

1748 Smollett Rod. Rand. xi. (1760) I. 67 An Hussar 
waist coat, scarlet breeches. 176a Sterne Tr. Shandy VI. 
xi, Hussar-like, they skirmish lightly and out of all order. 
*774 J- Collier Mus. Trav. (1775) 60 A pair of hussar boots 
laced at the seams. 1834 Meowin Angler in Wales II. 211 
He wore a deep green hussar jacket. 1851 Illustr. Catal. 
Gt. Exhib. 521 Hussar saddle, with holsters and furniture. 
1861 Whvte Melville Tilbury Nogo 189 * Hussar broth', 
red herrings fried in gin. 1895 Sia E. Wooo Cavalry in 
Waterloo Camp. iv. 81 The Brunswick Hussar regiment 
was now ordered forward from Quatre Bras. 1896 Daily 
News 10 Oct. 6/3 Hussar hlue is in much demand. 

Hence (ftonce-wds .) Hussa r v. inlr., to carry on 
light warfare like a hussar. Kussared (huzaud) 
a., made or ornamented like that of a hussar. 
tHussa-rlan, ?a Hungarian hussar. 

1760 Foote Minor 1. Wks. 1799 1. 241 Amongst his 
countrymen, the High-dutchians and Hussarians. 1774 
Westm. Mag. II. in Sattin or silk waistcoats, huzzar'd. 
1864 Carlvle Fredk. Gt. xvm.xiv. (1872) VIII. 82 A Daun 
Detachment, hussaring about in those parts. 

Hussaw, Hussel, obs. fT. Huzza, Hustlk. 
Hussif, dial. f. Housewife. Hussher, var. 
Huisher. Hussilling: see Hustlino vbl. sb: 1 

Hussite (hzrssit, hu'sait). Eccl Hist. [ad. 
mod.L. Husslta (usu. pi.), f. the surname of John 
Huss, or Hus (an abbreviation of the name of his 
native village Husinec, lit. * goose-pen', in Bo- 
hemia).] A follower of John Huss, the Bohemian 
religious reformer of the 15th century. 

iS3» More Confut. Tindale Wks. 3£3 /a In Boheme the 
Hussites, in England the wicliffystes. 163 1 J. Tavlor 



(Water P.) Motto 31 Wks. (1630) 11. 45/1 Of Romish Catho- 
like, or Protestant : Of Brownist, Hussite or of Caluinist. 
1641 Milton Ch. Govt. 1. vi, As at first by those of your 
tribe they were call'd Lollards and Hussites, so now by you 
be term'd Puritans and Brownists. 1838 Penny Cycl. XII. 
361/1 There are a few Hussites now in Bohemia, 
b. altrib. or adj. 

1838 Penny Cyd. XII. 361/1 The Emperor Sigismund.. 
agreed that the Hussite priests should be tolerated, even at 
court. 1883 Atkenseum 17 Nov. 631/1 In the fifteenth 
century we find traces of Hussite teaching and Hussite 
communities scattered throughout the whole of the land. 

Hence Htrssitism. 

1884 Brit. <$• For. Evang. Rev. Oct. 620 The new doctrine 
was known as Wyclifism, a term which was only gradually 
abandoned in favour of Hussitism after the year 1420. 

Hussive, Hussle, obs. ff. Housewife, Hustle. 

Hussy, huzzy (hv-zi), sb. Also 7 hussie, 
huzzie, 8-9 hussey, Sc. hizeie. [A phonelic 
reduction of Housewife, q.v.] 

f 1, The mistress of a household ; a thrifty woman : 
«* Housewife i. Obs. 

1530 Edin. Burgh Rec. (1871) 30 Xa seruandis [shall] tak 
vther clathis than thar masteris and husseis and tbar hous- 
haldis clathis towesche. 15.. Sir J. Moffat Wife 0/ 
A uchtennuckty iii, Dame, ye maun to the pleugh the morn, 
I sail be hussy, gif I may. 172a De Foe Col. Jack (1840) 
245 Her heing so good a hussy of what money I had left 
her. 1800 Hurois Fav. Village 98 His loud hussey, in her 
cobbled suit. .Screams through the village. 

2. A rustic, rude, opprobrious, or playfully rude 
mode of addressing a woman. 

1650 B. Discolliminium 7 LTo a mare] You are mistaken 
Hussy. 1676 Hobbes Iliad (1677) 47 Then Venus vext, 
'Hussie !* said she, 4 no more Provoke my anger*. 1684 
Otwav Atheist v, Yes, huzzy, and you shall be serviceable to 
me in the matter. 1749 Fielding Tom Jones vn. viii, Hussy, 
. . 1 will make such a saucy trollop as yourself know, that I 
am not a proper suhject of your discourse. 1853 Re aoe Ckr. 
Johnstone 235 Meg, ye idle hizzy your pat is no on yet. 

3. In some rural districts a mere equivalent of 
Woman, lass ; hence, A strong country woman, 
a female of the lower orders ; a woman of low or 
improper behaviour, or of light or worthless char- 
acter; an ill-behaved, pert, or mischievous girl; 
a jade, minx. Also jocularly or in raillery. 

The bad sense was at first mostly with qualification {light, 
etc), or contextual. 

1647 Trapp Comm. Matt. xiv. 8 Such another hussy as 
this was dame Alice Pierce, a concubine to our Edward 111. 
1648 Bp. Hall Set. Thoughts § 96 The light hussy « wipes 
ber mouth * and [says] it was not she. 1685 Crowne Sir 
C. Nice 1. 8 You talk of paltry husses. 1711 Steele Sped. 
No. 242 P 3 The young Husseys would persuade me, that 
to believe one's Eyes is a sure way to be deceived. 1738 
Swift Pol. Conversat. 56 No, Miss; you are very light; 
but 1 don't say, you are a light Hussy. 1741 Richaroson 
Pamela II. 117, I, like a little proud Hussy, looked in the 
Glass and thought myself a Gentlewoman. 1775 Mad. 
D'Arblav Let. 24 Apr. in Early Diary, He .. patted my 
cheek, and genteely^ called me a little hussey. > 1786 Burns 
Tiva Dogs 85 Buirdly chiels, an' clever hizzies. 1795 
Washington Let. Writ. 1892 XIII. 158 A more.. impudent 
huzzy, is not to be found in the United States. 1859 Geo. 
Eliot A. Bede 70 The naughtier the little huzzy behaved 
the prettier she looked. 1889 H. F. Wooo Englishman 
Rue Cain x, That bonnetless, bold hussey round that corner. 

f 4. A case for needles, thread, etc. : = House- 
wife 3. Obs. 

1741 Richardson Pamela 1. 159 So I ♦♦ dropt purposely 
my Hussey. 1824 Scott Redgauntlet ch. xxii, A better 
rope than the string of a lady's hussy. 

0. Comb., as f hussy-case = sense 4 ; + hussy 
make {ci. housewife* s cloth s.v. Housewife sb. 1 b). 

15. . Aberd. Reg. V. 16 (Jam.) Ane pair of schetis of ten 
cine of hussy mak. 1818 Scott Hrt. Midi, xxxix, I have 
been the Queen, which gave me a hussy-case out of her own 
hand. 

Hence Hu'ssy v. trans., to call 'hussy*; Hu ssy- 
dom, the realm or aggregate of hussies; Hu'asy- 
ness, the character of a hussy. 

1694 Crowne Married Beau iv. Dram. Wks. 1874 IV, 309 
Mrs. Lo. Begone 1 Lio. Begone? 1 won't be so snapped. 
Mrs. Lo. You won't, hussy? Lio. 1 won't be hussied 
neither. %96$ Athenaeum No. 1981. 499/1 The blackguardism 
and hussydoni of London. 1881 Doran Drury Lane II. 
147 The leaders of fashion and the gaudiest flowers of 
husseydom. 

Hussyf-, hussy skep, Sc. fT. Housewifeship. 

t Hust, int. Obs. [A natural utterance or ' vocal 
gesture enjoining silence. It varies with husht, 
huisht, whisht, whist, and hist, all having the 
characteristic element *st! 'shtl preceded by the 
whispered consonant h or hw, with the connecting 
vowel 1, or u (utj. See Hist, 

As an interjection of command it is in effect identical with 
a verb in the imperative ; nearly all the above variants were 
so treated, and in course of time developed verbs of the same 
form. The forms husht, whist were also in early use as 
adjs. of condition ; thence, by further development, came 
the vb. hush, followed by adj. and int. of the same form.l 

A sharp whispered sound enjoining silence: = 
Hist ! St ! Hush ! 

c 1386 Chaucer Millers T. 536 (only in Ellesm. MS.), Vn 
to N icholas she seyde stille Now hust and thou shalt laughen 
al thy fille. 

tHust, a. Obs. [app. an adjectival nse of 
Hust int., as expressing the state which the int. 
produces : cf. Husht a. ; also Whist, Whisht adjs] 
Silent, quiet, hushed. 



e 1374 Chaucer Troylus 11. 866 (915) Whan al was hust 
panne lay she stille and boughte. — Boeth. 11. met. v. 
35 (Camb. MS.) Tho weeryn crwel claryouns ful hust 
[Addit. MS. whist] and ful stylle. c 1385 — L. G. W. 2682 
HyPermnestra, And hust [Fair/. hushj»t, Tanner houste, 
Thyune hushte] were alle In argon that eele. c 1386 — 
Knt.'s T. 2123 Whan they were set and hust [3 MSS.nay^ 
Hart, hussht] was al the place. 

tHust, v. Obs. rarc-°. [app. derived from 
Hust int., which can also be taken as a vb. in the 
imperative.] a. trans. To reduce to silence, to 
hush. b. inlr. To be silent. 

1530 Palsgr. 589/1, I huste, I styll,y> repayse and je re* 
coyse. 1570 Levins Manip. 194/23 Huste, sile're. 

Husting (hp'stirj). Usually in pi. hustings. 
Forms : 1, 3 (9 Hist.) husting, 3 -eng(e ; //. 3-4 
hustingis, 6 -es, hoysting(e)s, 6-7 hoistings, 5- 
hustings. [OE. husting, a. ON. hus~J>ing, house- 
assembly, a council held by a king, earl, or other 
leader, and attended by his immediate followers, 
retainers, etc., in distinction from the ordinar)' ping 
or general assembly of the people (the OE. folc- 
gemdt, Kolkmoot). 

The / is probably due to weakening of the stress on the 
second syllable ; cf. nostril from older nostril. The change 
may conceivably have already taken place in Danish, as in 
ON. estu for es Jnt. 

The form hoistings found in i6-i7th c. may have been 
due to association with Hoist v. ; but there is no evidence 
that the word was taken to mean ' platform 1 before 1683 ; 
Blount (1656), who suggests a derivation from F. haulser 
{hausser) to raise, does so on ihe ground that it is ' the 
principal and highest court in Loodon '.1 
* In form husting. 

1. An assembly for deliberative purposes, esp. one 
summoned by a king or other leader ; a council. 
rare (in general sense). Obs. exc. Hist. 

a 1030 O. E. Chron. fMS. C) an. 101a Hi [the Danesl 
zenaoton ba Sooe hiscop [iElfeah], laeddon hine to hiora 
hustinge [Laud MS. heora hustinga]. c iaog Lav. 4766 
B Jin in Euerewic huld eorlene husting. Ibid. 1 x 544 Octaues 
ure king i Lundene heold his husting. pat hustmge was 

Sod ; hit wes witene-imot. Ibid. 12988 pa comen to Lun- 
enoe al bis Icodisce folc to heore hustinge [c 1275 to one 
spekingl. 1861 Pearson Early if Mid. Ages Eng. 149 
Alfeg . .proceeded to preacb to the hus-ting. 1864 Kingslev 
Rom. 4- Tent. viii. (1875) 202 They might drag him out into 
their husting, and threaten him with torture. 
** In form husting, pi. hustings. 

2. A court held in the Guildhall of London by 
the Lord Mayor, Recorder, and Sheriffs (or Alder- 
men), long the supreme court of the city. 

The early history of this is in many points obscure. The 
mention of 1 husting's weight ' in the charter of Cnut (see 
5) suggests that the husting had already then become a 
permanent institution for the tran.saction of civic business. 

The Hustings or Court 0/ Hustings was formerly a court 
of common pleas, of probate, of appeal against decisions of 
the sheriffs, a court of record for the formal conveyance of 
property, etc. ; but it is now convoked only for the purpose 
of considering and registering gifts made to the City. In 
the Calendar for 1898 ' Hustings ' are set down for 31 Tues- 
days during the year, although there has been only one 
meeting since 1885. 

a. singular husting. Obs. exc Hist. 

c 1 1 00 Carta civibus London. § 9 in Schmid Gesetze 435 Et 
amplius non sit miskenninga in hustenge, neque in folkes* 
mote . . Et husting sedeat semel in ebdomada, videlicet die 
lunsc. ?£U40 Docmt. 0/ Sale in Spelman Gloss s.v., 
Wlfnothus de Walebroc de London vendidit . . quandam 
suam terram . . coram omni Hustingo de London, in domo 
Alfwini. ? is . . Lois de la cite de Lond. (B. M. Addit. MS. 
14252) (Godef.), En la cort le rei, 90 est a saveir el husteng. 
1337 in A. Thierry Mon. hied, du Tiers Etat 1. 805 (ibid.) 
Donne en pleyn hustenge de Londres, devant Andreu Beke« 
rel, adonk meyre de Londres. 1389-90 in Mad ox Hist. 
Exch. xx. 553 Rex. .vult quod Scaccarium suum usque Hust- 
engum Londoniae traosferatur. 1368 Charter in Madox 
Formul. Angl. (1702) 200 In pleno Hustengo Londoniae 
de Commumbus placitis, [1865 Kikgsley Herew. xx, We 
will give you your lands in full husting. 1888 Athenaeum 
37 Oct., Session of the Court of Husting.] 

fi. plural hustings in same sense as the sing. 

c 1462 Plum/ton Corr. 5 He haith taken his exigi facias 
de novo & is with us called in the hustings, 1494 Act 11 
Hen. VII, c ax § 2 The Hustynges of London holden for 
Comen Plees before the Maire and Aldermen. 1513 More 
Rich. Ill Wks. 61/1 In the east ende of the hall where the 
maire kepeth the hustinges [1568 Grafton, where the hoysl- 
inges be kept]. 1613 Sir H. Finch La-w (1636) 349 In London, 
where their hustings are as the Countie Courts. 1704 
J. Harris Lex. Techn. s.v. Inrolment, Entring of any 
Lawful Act in the Rolls of ihe Chancery . . or in the Hust* 
ings of London, or by the Clerk of the Peace in any County. 
1707 J. Chamberlav.se St. Gt. Brit. 1 11. xi. 355 The highest 
and most ancient Cou rt, is that called the Hustings.. which 
doth preserve the Laws, Rights, Franchises, and Customs of 
the City. 1768 Blackstone Comm. III. vi. (1809) 89 note, 
The sheriffs courts , »f rom which a writ of error lies to the 
j court of hustings, before the mayor, recorder, and sheriffs. 
1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) I. 206 Enrolled in the court of 
hustings. 1863 H. Cox Instil. 11. xi. 585 The Hustings U 
the supreme Court of London. 1890 Gross Gild Merch. 
I. 12s An alien was to be admitted to the freedom only at 
the Hustings. 

fig. 1883 Standard 24 Sept. 5/2 Determined to have their 
differences out while science is in full hustings. 

f b. According to Cowell, a similar court an- 
ciently held in other cities : but it is doubtful 
whether this is the meaning of the passage in Fleta. 

1607 Cowell Inler/r., Hustings, .. Other Cities and 
towns also haue had a court of ihe same name, as Win* 
cheater, LincoIne.'Vorke, and Sheppcy, and others [Fleta. 
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it. Iv, Habet etiain Rex curiam suam in civitatibus. et locis 
..sicut in Hustengis London* Win tori Lincoln Ebor' & apud 
Shepey & alibi], where the Barons or Citizens haue a record 
of such things as are determinable before them. 

*** In form hustings y now usually constr. as sing* 

f 3. The upper end of the Guildhall, where this 
Court was held ; the platform on which the Mayor 
and Aldermen took their seats. Obs, 

[x68a Loud. Gas. No. 1738/3 The Common-Hall met . . 
where the Lord Mayor and Aldermen being come down to 
the Hustings, etc.] a 1734 North Exam. hi. viii. § 22 (1740) 
598 When . . the Lord-Mayor and Court of Aldermen are 
come upon the Suggest um, called the Hustings [etc.]. 1761 
Brit. Mag. II. 603 The royal family returned into the hall, 
and were conducted to the upper end of it, called the 
Hustings ; where n table was provided for them. 

4. The temporary platform from which, previous 
to the Ballot Act of 1872, the nomination of candi- 
dates for Parliament was made, and on which these 
stood while addressing the electors. Hence, contex- 
tually, the proceedings at a parliamentary election. 

1719 D'Urfey Pills (1872) II. 242 What tricks on the 
Hustings Fanatics would play. 1774 Burke Sp. Electors 
Bristol Wks. III. 14, I stood on the hustings .. less like a 
candidate, than an unconcerned spectator of a publick pro- 
ceeding. 1796 Coleridge Lett. (1895) 164 In the market 
pjace stands the hustings. 1850 Carlyle Latter-d. Pamph. 
vi. (1872) 204 One thing the stupidest multitude at a hust* 
ings can do. 1850 Ht. Martineau Hist. Peace II. v. ii. 231 
The Church question was the leading one on the hustings. 
1883 S. C. Hall Retrospect I. 23 An unpopular candidate 
had frequently to beat a hasty retreat from the hustings. 

5. attrib. y as husting-courl, -day ; hustings-cry, 
-movement) -oratory -topic ; hustings court = 
sense 2 ; also, a court of local jurisdiction in 
Richmond and other cities of Virginia, U.S. ; hust- 
ings-weight (in OE. hustinges gewiht), a standard 
weight for precious metals in the 1 ith c. (cf, htts- 
tinum pondus in Dn Cange). 

[c jooo in Thorpe Dipl. Angl. ASvi Sax. (1865) 533 Duos 
cyphos argenteos de xij marcis ad pondus Hustingie Lon- 
donensis.] 1032 Charier of C nut in Kemble Cod. Dipl. IV. 
37 Mid hundeahti^um marcan hwitcs seolfres be hustinges 
Sewihte. 1598 Stow Sttrv. y. xxvii. (1754) II. 467/1 Troy 
weight, was, in the time of the Saxons called the Hustings- 
weight of London. 1671 F. Phillips Reg. Necess. 281 Some 
Courts or Husting dayes. 1675 Ocilby Brit. Introd. 4 The 
High and Antient Hustings-Court for Preservation of the 
Laws. 1837 Disraeli LcL 21 Noy. in Corr. w. Sister 
(1886) 75 A second-rate hustings orator. 1844 — Coningsby 
11. i, The hustings-cry at the end of 1832. 1889 Academy 
1 June 374/3 A husting court was held in 1885, and again in 
1888 [for the enrolment of deeds relating to benefactions to 
the City of London School]. 1898 E. W. James Let. to 
Editor, In Richmond and other cities the Corporation 
Courts, frequently called Hustings Courts, exercise both 
civil and criminal jurisdiction. The Hustings Court of 
Richmond has appellate jurisdiction in small civil matters 
coming from the police courts or justices' courts. 

Hustle (hWl), v. Also 8 hussell, 8-9 hussle. 
[ad. Da. husselen, hutselen, to shake, to toss, MDu. 
hulselen to shake the money in the game of hustle- 
cap, EFris. hiitseln, to toss about, to move hither 
and thither, a frequentative of Du. hulsen, MHG. 
hutzen ; cf. Du. hotsen, G. (dial.) hotzen, hotzeln 
of similar meaning (see Hotch). The stems hot-, 
hut- appear in a number of formations in both 
High and Low German dialects, all implying a 
shaking movement. The development of sense 2 
is exclusively English.] 

f 1. trans. To shake to and fro, toss (money in 
a hat or cap, in the game of hustle-cap). Also 
absol. Obs, 

1684 Otway Atheist 11, As the boys do by their farthings, 
hustle them in a hat together, and go to heads or tails for 
them. 1736 Fielding Pasguin y, Places, requiring learning 
and grea parts, Henceforth shall all be husled in a hat, 
And drawn by men deficient in them boih. 1755 Johnson, 
To Hustle, to shake together in confusion. 1801 Strutt 
Sports 4- Past. III. vii. § 15 When they bustle, all the half- 
pence pitched at the mark are thrown into a hat held by the 
player who claims the first chance. 
D. To shake about. 

1851 S. Juud Margaret 1. ii, She saw a blue-jay washiug 
itself . . and hustling the water with its wings. 

2. To push or knock (a person) about roughly or 
unceremoniously ; to jostle in a rough or violent 
fashion ; said esp. of a number who subject an 
individual to this treatment aa a method of assault- 
ing or robbing him. 

1751 Smollett Per. Pic. (1779) I. ii. 21, 1 was hussled by 
those rebellious rapscallions. 1798 Ann. Reg. 56 Mrs. 
Dearling . . was hurtled by a gang of pickpockets. 1844 
Alb. Smith Adv. Mr. Ledbury x. (1886) 31 Two or three . . 
gathered round the fresh comers . . apparently wiib the in- 
tention of hustling them. 1879 Sala Paris herself again 
{1880) II. xi. 164 The business of the bludgeon men was to 
hustle and maltreat people. 

Jig. 1796 Burke Regie. Peace ii. Wks. VI If. 234 The 
proposed fraternity is hustled in the crowd of those treaties. 
1883 Forbid Rev. June 784 Liking nothing better than 
hustling a Dissenttr in print. 

b. with complement : To push, thrust, force in 
such a way into or out of a certain position or 
through a certain space. Also trans/, of the action 
of the wind, tide, etc. 

1755 Man No. 21. 3 When the clergyman ended his dis- 
course, the people . . directly husselPd the freethinker into 
my cart. 1768 J Byron Narr. Patagonia (ed. 2) 243 The 



ship had been hustled through the Granadtllos in the night. 
1824 Mechanic's Mag. No. 36. 126 The tide sometimes runs 
so rapidly, as to hustle the ship ori shore, before the sails 
can be made to act. 1840 Dickens Old C. Shop xxvi, 
Mr. Huckster was pushed and hustled to the office again. 
1841 Catlin N. Amer. hid. (1844) II. xxxvi. 30 RIy pack- 
ages., and Indian articles, minerals, fossils..! shall hustle 
them altogether. 1883 Pall Mall G. 27 Dec. 3/1 The enor- 
mous Budget for 1884 i & being successfully hustled through 
ihe French Senate. 1889 Jessovp Cotuiug of Friars v. 242 
The husband who had just been hurtled into his grave. 

c. To urge, impel, push forward (iuto some 
action) in a rough unfastidious fashion. 

1887 Sir R. H. Roberts In the Shires ii. 28 He hustles 
the cob into a canter, and makes for the nearest ford. 1890 
Spectator 4 Jan., Women hustled into speech on all sorts of 
subjects, are like flowers planted in water-glasses with their 
roots exposed to the light. 

3, intt\ To push roughly against. Also absol. 
To crowd together, jostling each other. 

18*3 Byron Juan ix. lxxxii, Ambassadors began as 't were 
to hustle Round the young man. 1837 Lytton Athens 11. 
180 Their tall vessels . . driven and hustling the one against 
the other. 1897 Mary Kincsley W. Africa^ The woman 
will accuse some man of having hustled against her. 
b. intr. To push or elbow one's way. 

185* Thackeray Newcomes I. xxxv. 346 The .. society. . 
thathustles into the churches on public festivals. 1857 M rs. 
Gatty Par.fr. Nat. Ser. u. (1868) 98 The tortoise began 
to hustle under the leaves and rubbish again. 

4. intr. To move hastily, Lo hurry, to bustle ; to 
work busily, push one's way actively,* make a push \ 

1821 Clare Vill. Minstr. If. 84 Haymakers, hustling 
from the rain to hide. 1826 Scorr Woodst. xxii, The King 
..had hustled along the floor. <:i867 Epison in Temple 
Mag. (1897) Sept. 885^1 I've got so much to do, and life is 
so snort, that I am going to hustle. 

Hustle (hzrsl), so. [f. Hustle v.] The act of 
hustling. 

1. The act of shaking together : in Pitch and 
hustle = hustle-cap, pitch-and-toss. 

X715 State Quacks 24 Playing at Pitch and Huzle. 1801 
Strutt Sports $ Past. 111. viii. § 15 Pitch and Hustle. 

2. The act of pushing or jostling roughly. 

1803 W. Tavlor in Ann. Rev. I. 351 The hustle of 
anarchy. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. II. v. iii, A thousand- 
handed hustfc and jostle. 1837 Mrs. Sherwood Henry 
Milner ill. xi. 216 They clung fast to him, and it would have 
been impossible for him to have extricated himself without 
coming to a downright hustle. 

3. U.S. Pushing activity; 'push'. 

1893 Home Missionary (N.Y.) July 120 The hustle and 
stir of our day. 1898 Daily Chron. 3 Dec. 5/1 With char- 
acteristic * hustle excursions in the United States have 
already been organised to Hawaii. 
Hustle-bustle, rare- 1 . [Cf. Hustle and 
Bustle.] A bustle in which there is much hustling 
or jostling : in qoot. attrib. 

1836 T. Hook G. Gurney III. 35 A sort of hustle-bustle 
kind of confusion. 

Hustle-cap (hzrs'liksejp). ? Obs. Also hussel- 
cap. [f. Hustled, (sense 1) + Cap sb. Cf. MLG. 
hutseheny hutsc/ien, MDu. hutssecruysseii as names 
of similar games.] A form of pitch-and-toss, in 
which the coins were ' hustled y or shaken together 
in a cap before being tossed. 

1709 Brit. Apollo II. No. 2. 1/2 If He delight at Hustle- 
Cap to play. 1751 Smollett Per. Pic. ii, An excellent hand 
at a song, hussle-cap, and chuck-farthing. 1809 W. Irving 
Knickerb. (1849) 167 Youngsters who . . squandered what 
little money they could procure at hustle-cap and chuck- 
farthing. 1881 Besant & Rice Ckapl. of Fleet I. 232 We 
played all night at brag, all-fours, teetotum, hussle-cap. 

Hustle m ent (htrs'lment). Obs. exc. dial. 
Forms : 4 osteite)-, 4-5 ostil-, 4-5 hustil-, -yl-, 
5 (hostilia-), o hostil(e)-, hustel-, ustyl(l>, 
hussel-, 7 husle-, 7-9 hustlement, dial, hussle- 
merit, [a. OF. (Ji)osiillement ) (h)oust-, (Ji)ust-, 

I later out- (1 3th c. in Godef.), furniture, f, (h)os tiller, 
mod.F. ouiiller, to furnish, equip, fit out with tools, 

j f. OF. (li)ostil, {h^oustil) mod.F. otttil tool, and 

I (h)ostille apparatus, utensil, tool. 

M. Paul Meyer holds the OF. word to belong to h)ostel, 

I h. hospital* : cf. med.L. hostilia house, dwelling (1265 in 

I Du Cange). Conjectures of derivation from L. Wilis, usus, 
are nugatory ; though the accidental resemblance of later V. 
otttit to utilis has probably affected the later F. sense, 

1 ' utensil, tool '.] 

1. Household furniture ; chiefly pi. articles of 
I furniture, household goods. 

I c 1374 Chaucer Boeth. 11. pr. v. 33 (Camb. MS.) It nedeth 
j of ful manye helpynges to kepyn the diuersyte of presyos 
ostelementus \Addit. MS. ostelmentz, ed. 1560 h ostile men ts]. 
1418 E. E. Wills (1882) 35 Alle the hustilmentis of Beddyng. 
1463 Bury Wills (Camden) 25 Pewter ve^scll, cofferys, and 
tubbes, wid alle othir ostilmentys generally. 1548 Rich- 
niottd. Wills (Surtces) 61 All the ustylment within the hows. 
1599 Acc.-Bk. W. Wray in Antiqnary XXX II. 244 One 
stec w lh all other husselment. 1877 N. W. Line. Gloss.., 
Hussle merit, household goods. 

2. trans/. Lumber; odds and ends, a miscel- 
laneous collection. [? associated with hustle."] 

1664 Poweh Exp. P kilos. Pref. Aiijb, Described as being 
the disregarded pieces and huslemcnt of the Creation. 1773 
Inventory \n Cheshire Gloss. 418 In Lumber or Hustle men is 
2S.6d. t 1876 Mid-Yorksh. Gloss., Hustlement t a nii.xed 
gathering of persons or things. 

Hustler thtf'slai). [f. Hustle v. + -eu 
1. One who takes part in hustling a person ; one 
of a gang of pickpockets who work on this plan. 



1825 Knapf & Baldw. Newgate Cat. IV. 295/2 Knowu as 
a hustler. 

2. a. U.S. An extremely energetic or ' pushing * 
person, b. A ' hustling ' storm. 

1882 T. G. Bowles Flotsam $ Jetsam (1883) 245 The sky 
. . had that dull, leaden, greasy look which usually portends 
a real good hustler. 1886 Publisher's Weekly 18 Dec. 965/1 
Young man, a ' hustler ' in every respect. 1890 Pall Mall 
G. 5 Mar. 7/2 They have a word here to describe the typical 
New York man. They say he is a hustler. It.. means a 
person in a condition of nervous hurry, and they are all 
hustlers here. 

Hustling (h» slirj), vbl. sb\ The action ot 
the verb Hustle in \arious senses. 

1760 J. Ada ms Diary 2 June ^Vks. 1850 II. 86, I had no . . 
companions for pleasure, either in walking, riding, drinking, 
hustling, or any thing else. 1797 Sporting Ma*. X. 198 
Amusing himself with pricking in the belt, bustling in the 
hat, &c. 1890 Bolorewood Col. Reformer ^1891) 154 It 
[a horse] took a little hustling to prevent his being distanced. 
1897 Daily News 30 July 7/1 The first woman to cross over 
the divide.. She did much ' hustling' in the winter, and she 
showed a noble pair of moose antlers as a trophy of her 
skill with the rifle. 

t Hustling, vbl. sb.- Obs. rare~ l . [? Echoic : 
cf. rustle.'] Clashing, hurtling ; ? rustling. 

1513 Douglas sEneis xii. xii. 7 The husling in {ed. 1553 
hussilling of] his armour dyd rebund And kest a tcrribill or 
a feirfull sound [Virgil, horrendumque intonai armis]. 

Hustling (htf-slirj), ppl. a. [f. Hustle v. + 
-ing 2 .] That hustles, pushing. 

1871 Palgrave Lyr. Poems u The low bec.hive bench, 
Ihe trough Of hustling swine. 1896 Boston (Mass.) Jml. 
4 Jan. 10/5 It.. is more like the hustling United States 
dailies than the other Mexican dailies. 

Huswife, etc. : see Housewife, etc. 

Hut (h»t), sb. Also 7-9 hutt. [First in 1 7th c, ; 
a. F. h title (16- 17th c. D'Anbigne in Hatz.-Darm., 
1611 in Cotgr.), a. MHG., Ger. hiitle, OHG. hulla, 
hulteay hut, perh. OTeut. *hudjd, f. root hud- y 
hud- of OE. hydan to hide. A specific HG. word 
which has passed into LG., Du., and Swedish, as 
well as the Romanic langs. and Eng.; perh. as 
a word of the camp : cf. sense j b.] 

1. A dwelling of ruder and meaner construction 
and (usually) smaller size than a house, often of 
branches, turf, or mud, such as is inhabited by 
savages, or constructed for temporary use by shep- 
herds, workmen, or travellers. In Australia, applied 
to the cottages of stock-men : cf. hut-keeper in 4. 

1658 Evrlyn Fr. Gard. (1675) 100 A small hutt of fern or 
straw. 1669 Worlidge Syst. Agric. (1681 ) 327 H ut, a small 
Hovel or Cottage. 1697 Dampier Voy. I. ii. 16 The next 
night came on before we could build more Hutts, so we lay 
straggling in the Woods. 1717 Laoy M. W. Montagu 
Let. to Abbi Conti 1 Apr., Their houses are nothing but 
little huts, raised of dirt baked in the sun. 1716-^46 Thom- 
son Winter 337 How many shrink into the sordid hut Of 
cheerless Poverty ! 1775 Johnson youm. # West. 1st., 
Ostig Wks. X. 439 By a house I mean a building with one 
story over another : by a hut, a dwelling with only one 
floor. 1837 W. Irving Capt. Bonneville II. 219 They pro- 
ceeded until they came to some Indian huts. 1844 Port 
Phillip Patriot n July 1/3 At head station are a three- 
roomed hut, large kitchen, wool shed [etc.]. 1893 Bookman 
June 86/1 Dining off black bread, .in a Swiss peasant's hut. 

b. Milit. A wooden structure for the temporary 
housing of troops. 

1665 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (1677) 120 Within the Fort 
are many small houses or huts which lodge the Souldiers. 
a 1674 Clarendon Hist. Reb. ix. § 63 Above a thousand 
Deal-boards, to make huts for the Soldiers. 1704 J. Harris 
Lex. Techn., Barack, is an Hutt like a little Cottage, for 
Soldiers to lie in, in the Camp : Formerly those for the Horse 
were called Baracks, and those for the Foot Hutts. 1706 
Phillips (ed. Kersey), Hut,.. a. Soldier's Lodge in the Field. 
i88j Mrs. Ewing Story Slwrt Life ii, The huts for married 
men and officers were of varying degrees of comfort and 
homeliness, but thoi>e for single men were like toy-boxes of 
wooden soldiers. 

f C. A beaver's * lodge \ Obs. 

17JJ D. Coxe Carolina 48 Most Parts of North-America 
have Beavours ; you shall scarce meet with a Lake, where 
there are not some of their Dams and Hutts. 

t 2. trans/. The shell of a tortoise. Obs. 

1698 Fryek Acc. E. India % P. 122 The Tortoise. .the 
Neck reaching as far as the Hut, soft and undefensible. 
Ibid. Index Explanatory, Callipat, the Hut of the Tortoise. 

3. The back end or body of the breech-pin of a 
musket. 

1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk., Hutt, the breech-pin of 
a gun. 1868 Act 31 $ 32 Vict. c. cxiii. Sched. B, The 
Barrels . . shall be smoothed in the finished State, with the 
Breeches in the percussioued State, Huts filed up. 

4. attrib. and Comb., as hut-building, -circle,- life, 
-tax, -village ; hut-shaped adj. ; hut-hold, the in- 
mates of a hut ; so hut-holder, the occupant of 
a hut (after household, -er) ; hut-keeper, one who 
keeps or guards a hut ; esp. f in Australia, one who 
looks after the huts on a station while the occupatits 
are away at work ; hence hut-keep v., hut -keep- 
ing vbl. sb. ; hut-shooter, one who shoots from a 
hut ; hut -urn, a cinerary urn of the shape of a hut. 

1807 P. Gass Jrnl. 174 We continued at our* hut-building. 

1865 Lubbock Preh. Times 63 There are.. other remains of 
great interest, such, for example, as.. the **Hut-circles\ 

1866 Carlyle Hi min. (18811 I. 126 Boatman and *huthold 
were in bed. 1886 Betgravia Feb. 417 Each *hutholder. . 
sweeps up and burns all the dibris that may have accumu- 
lated during the day. 1897 Wary Kingsley W. Afrua 
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in We made for a group of *hut-homesteads and chatted 
with the inhabitants. 1865 S. Sidney Three Colonies 
Australia (ed. s) 380 (Morris) At every other station I have 
called at, a woman '*hut-keeps\ while the husband is 
minding the sheep. 1802 Baraikgton Hist. N. S. Wales 
x. 390 * Hut-keepers to remain at home and prevent robbery, 
while the other inhabitants of the hut were at labour. 1890 
Melbourne Argus 14 June 4/2 Did i go *hutkeeping ? Did 
you ever know a hutkeeper cook for sixty shearers? 1882 
Mas. Ewing Story Short Life ii, Simple and sociable ways 
of living, necessitated by *but-!ife in common. 1857 Eirch 
Anc. Pottery (1858) li. 145 The old *hut-shaped vases of 
the Alban lake. 1884 Nonconf. <$■ Indep. 28 Feb. 213/2 The 
cost.. being defrayed by a *hut-tax. 1865 Lubbock Preh. 
Times ii. (1878) 53 ' *Hut-urns 1 ..or urns in the form of huts. 
Hut (h»t), v. [a. F. hutter refl., to make a hut 
for one's lodging, f. hutte : sec prec. sb.] 

1. trans. To place in a hut or huts ; to furnish 
with a hut or huts ; to place (troops, etc.) in huts, 
esp. for winter quarters. 

165a Cotterell Cassandra 111. nr. (1676) 272 Souldiers, who 
made an end of hutting themselves. 1758 Smollett Hist. E. 
(1841) lll.xxvi. 300 They were obliged to but their camp, 
and remain in the open fields till January. 1834 Blackw. 
Mag. XXXV. 758 We might have . . been hutted . . in some 
deplorable inn. 1865 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. xvin. xiv. VI II. 63 
He makes his people hut themselves (weather wet and had). 
1879 Dixon Brit. Cyprus xiii. 124 Some of the men are 
hutted, but the officers are still in tents. 1894 J. Wiksor 
Cartierto Front enac 288 In the neighborhood there were 
a few New England Indians hutted for the winter. 

b. trans. * To put up (grain) in the field in a 
small stack ' (Jam.). 

1805 R. W. Dickson Pratt. Agrie. (1807) U. 286 The 
hutting of grain in the field is mostly had recourse to in 
late wet harvests. Ibid. 794 Gaiting and hutting corn. 

2. intr. To lodge or take shelter in a hut or huts ; 
to go into winter quarters. 

1807 Wilkinson in Pike Sources Mississ. it. (18x0) App. 
29 The men solicited me to but. 1849 Sir C. I. Napier in 
Life (1859) 148 Gougb may hut, yet that will hardly do 
1 fear. 1881 Mem. G. Thomson ix. 126 At the end of the 
hamlet where we hutted, 1 observed a neat little fence. 

Hence Hu*tting vbl. sb. 

1805 [see 1 b). 1869 E. A. Parkes Pract. Hygiene (ed. 3) 
526 Not merely trench work, but hutting, cookiog, washing. 
1898 Daily News 14 Mar. 5/6 The troops are engaged in 
hutting with grass from the west bank. 

Hut, obs. 3rd sing. pres. ind. of Hide v.^ 

Hut(tt see Hot sb.l 3, a roll for a cock's spur. 

Hutch (h»tf), sb. Forms: 4-6 huche, (4 
houche, 4-5 hucch(e, hoche, 5 husche, huch , 
5 7 hutche, (6 hotche) , 5- hutch. [M E. huche , 
hucche, a. F. huche (13th c. in Littre; also huge 
12— 13th c. in Hatz.-Darm.) :— med.L. hutica (' cista 
vulgo Hutica dicta 1 ith c. in Dtt Cange) : ulterior 
etymology obscure, referred by some to Ger. hut, 
OHG. huota care, keeping, hutcn to watch, guard 
(see Heed). In ME., hucche ran together more or 
less with whucche, whicchc \— OE. hwiccc in same 
sense : see Whitch sb.] 

1. A chest or coffer, in which things are stored. 
1303 R. Bhunne Handl. Synne 6230 To ley hyt vp. .Ober 

yn cofre, ober yn hucche. c 1440 Pro/tip. Parv. 242/1 Hoche, 
or whyche (S. husch, H., P., hoche, hutche), cista, archa. 
1455 Paston Lett. No. 257 1. 351 His menye robbe his 
chambre, and ryfled his buches. 1495 Trevisa's Earth. 
De P. R. xvin. cv. (W. de \V.>, Leues of the Lauri tree of 
Cedres and of Cipresse . . put amonge clothes in hutches 
\Bodl. MS. whuccnes] sane the clothes, .fro corrupcyon and 
etynge of moughtes. 1536 Rem. Sedition 22 a, To gyue 
him money out of the comune hutche, to bye hym botis 
and showes. 1593 Nashe Christ's T. 85 a, An old Vsurer 
..rakes vp thirty or forty thousande pounds together in 
a hutch. 1642 J. Langton in Lismore Papers Scr. 11. (1888) 
V. 48 Some money was foundchidd in the hutches of 
Otmeale. 1742 Lond. <$■ Country Brew. 1. (ed. 4) 5 From 
the Cistern, it [the malt] is put into a square Hutch or 
Couch, where it must lie thirty Hours. 1789 Brand Hist. 
Newcastle J. 421 note, Amongst the writings in the town's 
hutch. 1872 Rilev in yd Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. 341/2 
The various documents, .from the various lockers, and the 
ancient butch, or chest in which tbey are preserved. 

fig' >S85 Abp. Sandys Serm. xiv. § 28 All knowledge is 
shut vp . . in the hutch of his breast. 

fb. Applied to the 'ark of God*. Obs. 

c 1315 Shoreham 51 Ine the ealde lawe beren hy The 
hoche of holy crefte. a 1340 Hampole Psalter exxxi. 8 
J?ou & be huche of pi halighynge. c 1400 Maundev. (1839) 
viii. 85 That Arke or Hucche, with the Relikes, Tytus 
ledde with hym to Rome. 

2. A box or box-like pen or 1 house * in which an 
animal is confined, as a rabbit-hutch. 

1607 Topsell Four'/. Beasts (1658) 171 These Ferrets are 
kept in little hutches, in houses. 1666 J. Davies Hist. 
Caribby /sis 139 They retreat, as the Conies do into their 
Clappers or Hutches. 1803 J. Kennv Society 152 A rahhit 
who had all his life been pent within a hutch. 1879 J. 
Wrightson in Cassell's Techn. Educ. IV. 70/2 Immediately 
the calf is born, it is removed to a suitable hutch or crib. 

b. A small confined place or compartment occu- 
pied by a human being ; applied contemptuously to 
a hat or cabin, or humorously to a small house. 

1607 Topsell Four-f. Beasts (1658) 372 In a very spacious 
field there are little hutches built of that height as a man 
may stand upright in them: everyone of these is shut with 
a little gate. 1719 De Foe Crusoe 1. viii, I cannot express 
what a satisfaction it was to me to come into my old hutch. 
1880 Kinclake Crimea VI. vi. 140 The French army., 
mainly used the ' tente d'abri \ a low canvas hutch which 
was a miserable substitute for the ordinary tent. 1893 
Westm. Gaz. 4 July 5/1 it is prohably cheaper to have 



I such a private ' hutch 1 than to pay for five or six seats in 
tbe legitimate stands. 

3. Technical, a. A salmon coop, crib, or crniye. 

b. Short for bolting-hutch (see Bolting vbl. sb* 3% 

c. A kneading trough, d. A box trap. e. A box 
for washing ore. f. A box-like carriage, wagon, 
truck, etc., used for transport purposes in agri- 
culture, mining, etc. g. As a measure : see quots. 

a. 1602 Carew Cornwall 28 b, The Sammons principall 
accesse is betweene Michaelmas and Christmas ., The., 
more profitable meanes of their taking, is by hutches. 

b. 1619 B. Jonson Pleas, reconciled to Virtue, The plough 
and tbe flail, the mill and the hopper, The hutch and the 
boulter, the furnace and copper. 1875 Knight Diet. Mech., 
Hutch.. 2. {Milling.) The case of a flour bolt. 

C. 1658 tr. Portals Nat. Mag. iv. xix. 146 The next day 
cast it [dough] into a Hutch, and ndde more meal to it. 

d. 1669 WoflLioGE Syst. Agric. (1681) 329 Hutch.. also a 
trap made hollow for tbe taking of Weasels, or such like 
Vermin alive. 1772 T. Simpson Vermin Killer 4 Some make 
vse.. of wooden traps, called hutches. 

e. 188 1 Kavmond Mining Gloss.* Hutch.. 2. A cistern or 
box for washing ore. Cornw. 

f. 1744-50 W. Ellis Mod. Husbandm. IV. m. 42 [Theyl 
carry [peasel home in a hutch-waggon, as tbey call it here 
[Sandwich, Kentl. 1792 A. Young Trav. France (1794) 
I. 1. 84 Driving a one-horse booby hutch about the 
streets. 1796 Jf. Bovs Agric. Kent (1813) 54 The carriages 
used for carrying corn to market, &c. are called hutches, 
drawn by four horses . . They are thirteen feet long . . 
generally three feet wide before, and four behind at tbe 
bottom.. and twenty [inches] deep. 1825-80 Jamieson, 
Hutch, the kind of basket or small waggon, in which coals 
are brought from the mine. Lanarks.. Renfr. 1891 Labour 
Commission Gloss., Hutc/ies or Tubs, small waggons into 
which the miner loads his coal. 

g. i8oz C. Findlater Agric. Surv. Peebles 140 Dung is ,. 
emptied from carts into every third furrow, in small heaps 
(or hutches), five or six of such hutches being contained in a 
single-horse cart. 1812 J. Wilson Agric. Surv. Renfr. 26 
The price of these pyrites or copperas stones, by old con- 
tract, was akd. per hutch, of two hundred^ weight. 1825-80 
Jamieson s.v., The coal hutch is two Winchester bushels. 
1858 Simmonds Did. Trade s.v., Six hutches of coal make 
a cart-load of about 14 cwt. 

4. attrib.y as hutch box (see 3 a), trap (see 3 d). 
1744-50 [see 3 f}. 1846 J. Baxter Libr. Pract. Agric. 

(ed. 4) II. 371 The common or butch trap may be used 
with effect, .where hut a few vermin prevail. Ibid. 372 The 
weasel . .may be readily caught by hutch or box traps. 1868 
Law Rep. Q. Bench Div. 111. 288 A hutch-box, crib, or 
enclosed place in connection with a fishing mill-dam. 

t Hutch, a. Obs. [app. a phonetic variant of 
Hulch a. ; but cf. also Huck-.] Hunched, humped, 
gibbous : chiefly in hutch back. Also in comb, in 
hutch-back'd, hump- backed, hutch-shouldered, 
hump-shouldered. 

1624 Hevwooo Gunaik. 11. 115 Some .. with crooked 
j legges, and hutch-backes, rather like monsters than men. 
— Captives 11. ii. in Bullen O. PI. IV, An ould bald fellowe, 
hutch-shoolderd. 163a — 1st Pt. Iron Age in. i. Fijb. 
What if Thersites . . striu'd to bide his hutch-backe. 1668 
H. Moke Div. Dial. 11. xiii. 249 The Acephali. .might be 
nothing but some strong hutch-back 'd People. 

Hutch, v. Also 6 huch. [f. prec. sb.] 

1. - trans. To put or lay up in a hutch or chest. 
Also Jig. 

1574 Hellowes Gueuara's Fam. Ep. (1584) 254 To huch 
up double Ducates, to tell golde. 1634 Milton Co/nus 
719 In her own loins She hutched the all-worshipped ore, 
and precious gems To store her children with. 1863 Lo. 
Lytton Ring Amasis 11. 213 Hutched among the gray and 
dewy slabs, in the bloomy bottom of the glen, the old 
I brown mill was crouching by his spectral wheel. 

2. To wash (ore) in a hutch (Hutch sb. 3 e). 
In recent Diets. 

t Hutchet. Her. Obs. [ad. F. huchet (1 5th c. 
in Godef.), f. huchcr to call or summon.] A 
hunter's horn ; a bugle. 

1572 Bossewell Armoriew. 36 Beareth Sahle, a Cheuron 
betwene three Huchettes D'argent. 1610 Guillim Heraldry 
vi. i. (1660) 384 A Hutchet or Hunters born Argent. 1611 
Cotgr., Comette, a Bugle, Hutchet, or little Home, a 1661 
Fuller Worthies* Yorksh. 111. (1662) 224 A Hutchet or 
Bugle Argent. 

Hntchinsonian (htrtjins^n'nian), a. and sb. 
[See -Ian.] 

A. adj. a. Of or pertaining to John Hutchinson 
(died 1737), a writer 011 natural philosophy, who 
interpreted the Bible mystically, and opposed the 
Newtonian philosophy, b. Of or according to 
Anne Hutchinson (died 1643 , an antinomian 
teacher in New England, 

1765 Wesley Jrnl. 9 Oct., Mr. Jones . . seems to have 
totally overthrown tbe Newtonian Principles. But whether 
he can establish the Hutchinsonian, is another Question. 
1844 W. H. Mill Serm. Tempt. Christ Notes' 155 The 
doctrine of the Hutchinsonian School .. which presumes., 
to teach that the relations of Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, 
I are merely official in the ceconomy of redemption. 1894 
W. Walker Hist. Congreg. Ch. U.S.A. 215 The Hutchin- 
sonian dispute, in the early days of Massachusetts. 

B. sb. An adherent of either of the above. 

1753 Scots Mag. Oct. 528/2 It appears to he written by 
an Hutchinsonian. 1770 Weslev Jrnl. 30 Aug., Both of 
those are Hutchinsonmns.^ 1882-3 Schaff Encycl. Relig. 
Knowl. III. 2058 A Hutchinsonian in science and learniog, 
he was, nevertheless, chosen professor of astronomy in 
Gresham College. 

Hence Hutchinso'nianism. 

1860 J. Gardner Faiths World Ii. 95/2 Mr. Catcott of 
Bristol . .wrote n defence of Hutchinsomanism in Latin. 



tHute. Obs. rare. [A variant of Hue sb? 
I The inserted t is found also in AFr. huieys and the 
I AngloL. h utesium = h ucsium , OF. h ueis, hueys out- 
cry : its origin is obscure.] Outcry ; = Hue sb? 
[1276 Act 4 Edw. 1 (Office of Coroner) Similiter de omni- 
I bus homicidiis..levetur Hutesium. 1292 Brixton i. xxx. 

§ 3 II porount enquere. de huteys a tort leve.] 1534 Act 
j 26 Hen. VIII, c. 5 §1 Any outer ie, hute, or fresshe suite 
I of or for anie felonie. 

Huther-inuther, var. of Hudder-mudder. 
t Hutit, a. Sc. Obs. Also 6 huttit. [See 
j Hoot v. 2.] Execrated, execrahle, abominable. 

c 1500 RoulCs Cursing 47 in Laing Set. Rem. Pop. Poetry 
I Scot., Ffluxis, hyvis, or huttit ill, Hoist, heidwark, or fawin 
ill. 1513 Douglas sEneis vii. x. 65 This hutit Goddes 
[invisum numen). Ibid. vm. iv. 33 Onto this hutit monstre, 
this Cacus. 

Hutment (htrtment). [f. Hut v. + -ment.] 
Accommodation or lodging in huts ; a hutted en- 
campment. 

1889 Lancet 30 Mar. 650/t ,£14,230 for hutment for in- 
creased garrison at Malta. 1895 Times 9 Mar. 7/5 A company 
of infantry from tbe North Front hutments [Gibraltar]. 
1898 Daily News 25 Aug. 5/2 A sea of white tents, brown 
blanket shelters, and nondescript grass hutments. 
Hutt, obs. form of Hot sb. [ (sense 3), HUT., 
t Hutte. Obs. [Variant of Hot sbX\ 

1. A clod (of earth). 

c 1420 Pallad. on Husb. 11. 188 With a shelle or hutte 
[gleba\ adoun hem presse. 

2. The mass of foam on a boiling surface. 
7^1390 Form of Cuty in Warner Autiq. Culm. (1791) 13 

Set it over the fire and boile it ; and when the hutte arisith 
to goon over, take it adoun and kele it. 

Hutted (hfted), a. [f. Hut v. or sb. + -ed.] 
Furnished with or consisting of huts. 

1778 Hist. Europe in Ann. Reg. 212V1 Enduring all the 
necessities of the season, under a hutted camp in the open 
field. 1885 R. Hartmann Anthrop. Apes 294 A hutted 
encampment of the Obongo or the Doko. 

Huttock, obs. and dial. var. Hattock. 

Huttonian (h^t^'nian), a. [See -ian.] 

A. adj. Of or relating to James Hutton the 
geologist (1726-1796), who maintained agninst 
Werner the igneous or 'plutonic* origin of un- 
strati6ed rocks, as basalt, granite, etc. 

1802 Edin. Rev. I. 206 Deducihle from the.. Huttonian 
hypothesis. 1802 Plavfair (title) Illustrations of the 
Huttonian Theory. 1852 Tk. Ross Humboldt's Trav. I. 
xiv. 457 The partisans of the Huttonian or volcanic theory. 
1859 J. Hamilton Mem. J. Wilson i. 12 The discussion 
..between Wernerian and Huttonian theorists. 

B. sb. An adherent of the geological principles 
advocated by Hutton. 

180a Edin. Rev. I. 202 The leading positions .. of the 
Hultonians. 1815 W. Phillips Outl. Min. $ Geol. (1818) 
196 These two parties are termed volcanists and neptunists : 
or more familiarly by geologists, Huttonians and Wer- 
nerians. 1876 Page Adv. Text'bk. Geol. vi. 113 The 
Huttonians or Vulcanists .. advoc2ted an igneous and 
eruptive origin for the traps, basalts, greenstones, and 
granites. 

Hence Hutto'nianlsm, the theory of Hutton. 
1892 Athenaeum 6 Aug. 181/3 Playfair constituted him- 
self the apostle of Huttonianism. 

Huus, obs. f. House. Huve, var. Houve, 
Hove. Huwe, obs. f. Heugh, Hove v. y Hue sb* 
Huwyr, var. Hure, Obs. 

t fiux. Obs. rare. Also 1 huso. [OE. hux y 
husc = OS., OHG. hose, of like meaning.] Mockery, 
scorn, derision. (Only OE. and early ME.) 

a 1000 C3cdmo>Cs Gen. 2382 (Gr.) Heo. .bone hleoSorcwyde 
husce belt^de. c 1000 Gloss, in Wr.-Wfilcker 513/11 Per 
hironianiy burh hucx. e 1205 Lav. 2886*; Hux and hoker 
me warp him on. Ibid. 29798 Hu Bruttissce biscopes hine 
graette mid huxes. 

b. Comb., as hux-word. (Cf. OS. hoscword.) 

a 1000 Andreas 669 (Gr.) Huscworde hyspan. c 1205 Lav. 
21682 Mid heore hux worden [c 1275 hokcre wordes]. 

t Huxen, huxon. [Another form of *hoxen t 
Hox sb., and Hockshin, repr. OE. hShsinu Hough- 
sinew.] The hough or hock of a quadruped ; the 
hough of a man. 

1681 Lond. Gaz. No. 1677/4 A dapple Grey Gelding., 
a white spot above the Huxen of his further Leg behind. 
1736-46 Pegge Kenticisms (E. D. S.), Huxon, tbe same as 
Somers[et] hucksheens, i. e. the hocks or hams. 

Hu'xing. [Derivation uncertain; in form a 
vbl. sb. of a vb. *hux, the existence of which is 
assumed by Ash, and in later Diets.] A method 
of catching pike, by means of hooks suspended by 
lines from bladders. 

1708-15 Kersev, Huxing of the Pike, a particular way 
of taking that sort of Fish. 1727-41 in Chambers Cvcl. 
1787 Best Angling (ed. 2) 46 There is also a method to 
take pikes with, called Huxing. Take thirty or forty blad- 
ders, blow them up, and tie them close and strong ; and at 
the mouth of each, tie a line.. at the end of the lines, let 
hooks be armed.. the pike having taken the bait, will 
bounce ahout with the bladder, to the infinite diversion of 
all the spectators; when he is almost spent take him up. 

Huxter, etc., obs. forms of Huckster, etc. 

Huy, var. Hi pron. ; obs. f. Hoy sb., Hue sb? 
Huyd, obs. pa. pple. of Hide v.i Huydalgo, 
obs. f. Hidalgo. Huyde, obs. f. Hide. Huy- 
dels, var. Hidels, Obs. Huyfe, var. Hove 
sb£ Obs. 
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Huygheniaa (haigrnian), a. [f. Huyghen-s 
+ -ian. J Of or pertaining to Christian Huyghens, 
a Dutch mathematician and astronomer (1629-95). 

Hnyghenian eyepiece, a negative eyepiece of an optical 
instrument invented by Huyghens, consisting of two plano- 
convex lenses, with their plane sides towards the eye. 

1704 J. Habris Lex. Techn. s.v. Satellites, The .. Huge, 
nian Satellite, as 'tis called, because discovered first by Mr. 
Hugens, revolves round Saturn, in about 16 Days. 1837 
Goring & PaiTCHAao Microgr. 95 The pictures formed by 
deep achromatic triplet object- glasses acting with Huy- 
ghenian eye-pieces. 1867 J. Hogg Microsc. 1. ii. 50 The Huy- 
ghenian eye- piece . . is the best for merely optical purposes. 

Huyr(e, obs. ff. Hire var. Hure, Obs., a cap. 

Hnysseuite (hai'senait). Mm. [Named after 
Hayssen, its discoverer.] A greenish grey mineral, 
a borate of manganese and iron, from the salt mine 
at Stassfurt. 

1868 Dana Mitt. (ed. 5) Suppl. 799. 

Huyst, obs. f. Hust, Whist. Huyt, obs. f. 
Hubd. Huyte, obs. f. White. 

Huz, north, dial. f. Us. 

Huzz, 106s. [Origin obscure. Tn the northern 
glossary to J. Hutton's * Tour to the Caves * 1 781, is 
' Huzzin, an husk \] (See quot.} 

1747 Gentl. Mag. 310 The smaller hulls, chaff and buzzes, 
that is, grains of corn in their hulls, passed tbro' this wide 
wire grate. 

Huzz (hpz), int. [Echoic] A buzz. 

1827 Habdman Waterloo 20 The sprouts of this twig will 
rustle out Huzz ! While their verdant branch lies buried in 
the fuzz. 

Huzz (h»z), v. Also 6 husz. [Echoic; see 
prec. : cf. whizz] intr. (rarely trans.) To buzz. 
Hence Htrzzing; vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

1555 W. Watbeman Fardle Facions 1. vi. $\ Gnattes.. 
driue the Lions with their stingyng and terrible huszyng," 
cleane out of that quartre. 1557-8 Phaer SEneid vi. 
R iij b, As bees. . With buzzing feruent noyse. 1616 Surfl. & 
Markh. Country Farme 320 Whether you heare a great 
noise and huzzing within [the hive]. 1664. Etheasogk 
Love in Tub 1. ii, Mrs. Graciana has flung a bquib into his 
bosom, where the Wild-fire will huzz for a time, and then, 
crack, it flies out 1681 Otwav Venice Pres. v. i. 67 The 
waves Huzzing and booming round my sinking head. 1747 
Genii. Mag. 381 Let not your vessel be.. stopped close, 
until, by drawing it off, it be made to leave huzzing and 
sputtering. 1854 Tennvson North. Farmer (O. S^) xvt, 
Wi' 'is kittle o' steam Huzzin' an' maazin' the blessed 
fealds wi* the Divil's oan team. 1894 F. S. Ellis Reynard 
70 Just as a big dragon fly Was huzzing-buzzing in his eye. 

Huzza ^hz>za*, huza*), int. and sb. Also 6-8 
hussa, 7 hussaw, 7- huzzah, huzzay (haz* 1 '). 
[app. a mere exclamation, the first syllable being 
a preparation for, and a means of securing simul- 
taneous utterance of the final a. 

It is mentioned by many i7-r8th c. writers as being 
originally a sailor's cheer or salute : * It was derived from 
the marine and the shouts the seamen make when friends 
come aboard or go off' (North Exam. (1740) 617). It may 
therefore be the same as heisau I hissa ! originally hauling 
or hoisting cries: see Heeze v. quot. 1549 and Hissa. 
t (German has also hwssa as a cry of hunting and pursuit, 

and, subsequently, of exultation.)] 

A. int. A shout of exultation, encouragement, 
or applause ; a cheer uttered by a number in unison; 
a hurrah. 

168a N. O. Boileau's Lutrin lit. 33 Oh see (says Night) 
these Rogues sing Huzza ! proud Of sure success, under 
my favouring Shroud. 1706 Farquhah Recruit. Officer 1. 
i, Huzza then I huzza for the queen, and the honour of 
Shropshire 1 1830 C. WoaoswoaTH Jml. in Overton Life 
(1888J 50 Winchester beat Eton by sixty runs, huzza. 1855 
Thackeray Rose <$■ Ring xix, Everybody was shouting, 
1 Huzzay ! huzzay !. . Long live the King and Queen ! ' 

B. sb. The shout of huzza; a shout of exultation 
or applause ; a hurrah. 

1573 G. Harvev Scholar's Love in Letter-bh. (Camden) 
115 Whattes now.. My youthfulliste hollaes, hussaes, and 
sahqes, But wretchid allasses, godhelpes, and woes ? 1665 
Evelyn Diary 1 July, Went on board the Prince ..she 
had 700 men. They made a great buzzn or shout at our 
approch, 3 times. 1679 Lond. Gaz. No. 1372/4 At his 
passing over the Bridge, the Castle saluted him with five 
great Guns, and closed the farewel with three Hussaws, 
Seamen like. 1686 S. Sewall Diary 25 Sept., Queen's birth- 
day, .made a great fire in the evening, many hussas. 1688 
Wood Life 16 Dec. (O. H. S.) III. 289 Followed with 
a numerous company, with loud huzzaies. 1712 W. Rogers 
Voy. 320 Wc saluted each of the other Ships with 3 
Huzzas from on board her. 1734 Pope Est. Man iv. 256 
One self-approving hour whole years outweighs Of stupid 
starers and of loud huzzas. 1838 Htst. Rec. -2nd Regt. Foot 
65 The battalion advanced with a British Huzza, and the 
enemy abandoned the redoubt and fled. 1858 Thackeray 
Virgin, xxxix. The chaplain slapped down his cards with 
a huzzay 1880 E. Kirke Garfield 16 The wild huzza of 
victory. 

+ b. allusively. One given to noisy or riotous 
conduct : a rake, a gallant. Also huzza-woman. 

1660-73 Wycherley Gentl. Dancing-Mast. 1. ii, We are 
for the brisk huzzas of seventeen or eighteen. Ibid., Tear- 
ing midnight ramblers, or huzza-women, 
c. Huzza-men, men hired to shout 'huzza'. 

1715 Flying Post 27 Jan., For scores of huzza-men . . ^40. 

Huzza (btfzsr, huza-), v. Also 9 huzzah, huz- 
zay {hvze i% ). [f. Huzza int.] 

1. intr. To shout huzza. Constr. at, for. 

1683 Trvon Way to Health 510 They are Carouzing and 
Huzzaing like mad Devils with their roaring Companions. 
1705 Hickeringill Priest-cr. it. iv. 42 They drink a Health 



—Huzzah— to the Prosperity of the Highflown.. Ceremony- 
Monger. 1768 Boswell Corsica iii. (ed. 2) 218 He imme- 
diately sets fire to it, huzzas at the explosion. 180a Home 
I Hist. Reb. v, The populace.. who huzza for any thing that 
brings them together, huzzaed, a 1845 Hooo Pub. Dinner 
ii, Hip, bip I and huzzaing, And singing and saying. 1856 
Whyte Melville Kate Cov. ix, The rustics huzzaed for 
their landlord, i860 Thackerav Round. Papers, Ribbons, 
I huzzay respectfully when they pass in procession. 
2. trans. To acclaim with huzzas. 
1688 in Gutch Coll. Cur. 1. 381 They huzza'd and humm'd 
them in great abundance. 1710 Steele Taller No. 193 p 5, 
I . . have yet Lungs enough to huzza their Victories. 1710 
Hearne Collect. (O. H. S.) II. 339 Some Persons were so 
impudent (to speak in the canting phrase) as to huzza him. 
1813 Scott Rokeby vi. xxvi, The brute crowd, whose envious 
zeafHuzzas each turn of Fortune's wheel. 1855 Thackeray 
Newcotnes I. v. 49 The way of the world, which huzzaysall 
prosperity. 

Hence Huzza'in gf vbl. sb. and ppl. a. ; Huzza er, 
one who shouts huzza. 

1708 W. King Cookery (R.), A caldron of fat beef and 
stoop of ale On tbe huzzaing mob shall more prevail, a 1734 
North Exam. in. viii. § 44 (1740) 617 At merry Meetings, 
good Fellowship in Way of Healths, run into some Extra- 
vagance and Noise, as that which they called Huzzaing, an 
Usage then at its Perfection. 1805 Naval Chron. XIV. 
384 The huzzaing multitude. 1838 Tail's Mag. V. 426 
Shouters, or singers, or huzzaers. 186a Gen. P. Thompson 
in Bradford Advertiser 15 Feb. 6/1 A vulgar huzzaer in 
the mob. i86z Carlylb Fredk. Gt. x. viii. (1872) III. 298 
* These huzzahings only tell me what I have lost I ' said the 
new King. 

Kuzzard. ? Obs. [? f. Huzz v. + -ard. Cf. 
Buzzard sb: 1 , and huzz-buzz cockchafer (Chester 
and Sbropsh.).] A species of fly used in angling. 

1799 G. SMtTH Laboratory II. 299 Huzzard .. This fly is 
little known ..It is larger than the green-drake, of a beauti- 
ful lemon-colour, both body and wings. 1839 Glovea Hist. 
Derby I. 177 Well.known to the expert angter. .harry long- 
legs fly, hawthorn fly, huzzard fly. 

Huzzie, huzzy: see Hussy. 

Hv-, a rare ME. spelling of //«-, as in hv « hu, 
How ; hvnt =* Hunt ; hvyr = huir, Hure. 

Hw-, a frequent OE, initial element (:— OTeut. 
: hw-, pre-Teut. kiv-), for which wh- was afterwards 
substituted ; e. g. OE. hwd, hwelp, hwistU, hw$, 
I hwyle (early ME. hwuch), now Who, Whelp, 
Whistle, Why, Which. All OE. and early ME. 
words in hw- included in this dictionary will be 
found under Wh-. 

Hw- also occurs, esp. in early Sc. works, for hun* 
and ku- : e. g. Hw - hu f How ; Hwe = Hue ; 
Hwgsom = Ugsome ; Hwick = huik, Hook ; 
Hwid = huid, Hood ; Hwide — huide, Hide ; 
Hwrable = Humble ; Hwnt = Hunt ; Hwou, 
hwu = How ; Hwre = hure, Whore ; Hws, hwsz 
=huus t hw, House; Hwyd=//«y, Hid; etc. 

Hwyr, var. Hure. 

Hy, var. Heo, Hi prons. ; obs. f. HlE, High, I. 
Hyacine, corrupt f. Hyacinth (sense 1). 

1590 Spenser F.Q. 11. xii. 54 Some deep empurpled as the 
Hyacine \soed. 161 1 ; ed. 1590 mispr. Hyacint ; rimes vine, 
wine, incline] Some as the Rubine laughing sweetly red. 

Hyacinth (harasinb). Also 6 hiacinthe, 
hyacint, 6-7 hiacynth, hyaeinthe, 7 hiacint ; 
I see also Jacinth. [Ultimately ad. Gr. v&tctvOcs 
hyacinth (flower and gem), of unknown origin, 
j explained in Greek myth as the name of a youth 
j beloved by Apollo: see sense 2. The earliest 
forms in English were jacincte, jacynct, j'acynlh, 
a. OF. Jacincle, mod.F. jaeinthe (see Jacinth) ; 
tbe more classical form (after L. hyacinthus) was 
introduced in the i6thc. (so also F. hyacint he, now 
antiquated, acc. to Hatz.-Darm.). In modem usage 
the gem is cnlled jacinth and hyacinth, but the 
latter is the exclusive form for the flower.] 
1. A precious stone, a. Rendering or representing 
Gr. vatctvBos, L. hyacinthus, ancient name of a 
precious stone of a blue colour, probably the 
sapphire, b. In modern use, a reddish-orange 
variety of zircon; also applied to varieties of 
garnet and topaz of similar colour. 

(1*30, etc. see Jacinth. 1 1553 Eden Treat. Nevoe Ind. 
(Arb.) 20 Rubines, Hiacinthes, Sapbyres, Topases. 1610 
B. Jonson Alck. 11. ii. Wks. (RtldgJ 246/1 Dishes of agate, 
set in gold, and studded, With emeralds, saphyres, hiacynths, 
and rubies. 1727-41 Chambers Cycl. s.v., Confection of 
Hyacinth, is a thin cordial electuary, composed of divers 
kinds of precious stones, particularly of that whose denomi- 
nation it bears. 1782-3 W. F. Martyn Geog. Mag. I. 709 A 
stone, through which many beautiful hyacinths are . . dis- 
persed. 1850 Leitch tr. C O. Mailer's Anc. Art % 207 
(ed. 2) 199 Claudian describes the court dress of Honorius as 
sparkling with amethysts and hyacinths. 1879 Roscoe 8c 
Schorlemmf.r Treat. Chetu. II. ii. 267 Zircon and hyacinth 
possess the formula ZrSiOi. 

C. Her. In blazoning by precious stones, the 
name for the colour tenni or tawny. 

[1688 R. Holme Armoury 1. ii. 12/2 Jacynthe.l 1704 J. 
Harris Lex. Techn., 'Penny or Taivncy, the Heralds term 
for a bright Colour, made of Red and Yellow mixed ; . . in 
the Coats, .of nobles 'tis called Hyacinth. 

f d. A bine or purple fabric : = Jacinth i c. Obs. 
1609 P-I8LE (Douay) Ecclns. xlv. 12 An holie robe, of gold : 
and hyaeinthe [1388 Wyclif iacynctl, and purple. 



2. A plant, a. Rendering or representing Gr. 
baietvBo?, L. hyacinthus, a name among the ancients 
for some flower ; according to Ovid a deep red or 
' purple ' lily (? Lilium AJartagoii), but variously 
taken by authors as a gladiolus, iris, or larkspur. 
(See Bubani Flora Virgil. 63.) Now only Hist, or 
poetic. 

In ancient mythology the flower is said to have sprung up 
from the blood of the slain youth Hyacinthus, and the 
ancients thought they could decipher on the petals the 
letters Al, or AIM, exclamation of grief {cf. Moscnus m. 6, 
Ovid. Met. x. 211). Hence many literary allusions; also 
Linnaeus's specific name for the Wild Hyacinth or Bluebell, 
Hyacinthus non.scriptus. 

1578 Lytk Dodoens 11. xliii. 202 Of the redde Lillie Ouide 
wryteth this, that it came of tbe bloud of the Boy Hya- 
cinthus . . And for a perpetuall memorie of the Boy Hya- 
cinthus, Apollo named these floures Hyacinthes. 1595 
Daniel Sonu. xxxiv, You are changed, but not t' a hyacint : 
1 fear your eye hatb turned your heart to flint, a 1649 
Drum.m. of Hawth. Poems Wks. (171 1) 16 O hyacinths! 
for ay your ai keep still, Nay, with more marks of woe your 
leaves now fill. 1837 Whf.well Hist. Induct. Sc. (1857) 
1 1 1. 220 The hyacinth on whose petals the notes of grief 
were traced. 

b. In modern use, the English name of tbe genus 
Hyacinthus (N.O. Liliacepp), consisting of bulbous 
plants with bell-shaped six-parted flowers, of 
various colours, usually drooping, arranged in a 
loose upright spike ; esp. H. orientalis, a native of 
the Levant, of which numerous varieties are culti- 
vated for the beauty and fragrance of their flowers. 
Also applied, with or without qualification, to 
various allied plants of similar habit, as species of 
Scilla, Mttscari, etc. 

Californian H., the genus Brodiaea. Feathered H., 
Muscari comosunx tnonstrosnm. Grape H.> the genus 
Muscari, esp. M. botryoides. Lily H., Scilla Lilio- 
Hyacinthus. Missouri H., the genera Brodiaea and Hcs- 
peroscordum (Hesperattthus). Star H., Scilla amoena. 
Starch H., Muscari racemosum. Tassel H.> Muscari 
comosum. Water H., a name of Pontederia crassipes, 
a water plant of Florida, etc, with clusters of light-blue or 
violet flowers. Wild or Wood H. (of Britain), Scilla 
nutans {— Bluebell 2); (of N. America), Scilla or Camassia 
Fraseri. (See Treas. Bot. and Miller Plant -n.) 

1578 Lyte Dodoens 11. xlviii. 205 There be two sortes of 
Hyacinthes, yet ouer and aboue diuers others whiche are 
also counted Hyacinthes. Ibid. 206 In Englishe also 
Hyaeinthe or Crowtoes. 1664 Evelyn Kal. Hort. (1729) 
198 Tuberous Ins, Hyacinth Zeboin. 1728-46 Thomson 
Spring 546 Hyacinths, of purest virgin white. 1741 Ccmpl. 
Fam.-Piece 11. iii. 353 Beds of Ranunculus, Hyacinth, and 
Anemonies. 1820 Shelley Sensit. PI. \. vii, The hyBcinth, 
pnrple, and white, and blue, Which flung from its bells a 
sweet peal anew. 1851 Longf. Gold. Leg. iv. Convent 
Hirschau 74 A delicious fragrance, .as of hyacinths. 1859 
Tennyson Guinevere 386 Sheets of hyacinth That seem'd 
the heavens upbreaking thro* the earth. 1882 Garden n 
Feb. 90^1 Spare bulbs of Grape Hyacinths.. might be natu- 
ralised in the Grass. 1897 Daily News 30 June 8/1 Sir 
Herbert Maxwell objects to the southron use of tbe name 
bluebells, as applied to the flowers that he prefers to call 
wood hyacinths. 1897 H. J. Webber in Bulletin U.S. Dep. 
Agric, Bot. No. 18 {title) The Water Hyacinth, and its 
lelation to navigation in Florida. 

c. Jig. {pi.). Hyacinthine locks. (See Hya- 

| CI N THINE I.) 

1768 Sia W. Jones Solima 5 in Poems, etc. (1777) 1 The 
fragrant hyacinths of Azza's hair. 

d. A purplish blue colour resembling that of 
a common variety of the flower (see b). 

1891 Daily Ncivs 24 Feb. 5/8 The new spring colour is 
I called * hyacinth ' and is exactly that of the purple-blue 
I hyacinth. 

3. A bird ; a kind of water-hen with purple 
plumage, as the genera lonomis and Porphyrio. 

j 4. attrib. and Comb., as hyacinth-like adj. ; 
I hyacinth-glass, a glass vessel for the water-culture 
of a hyacinth-bulb ; hyacinth-stone — sense I. 
1836-9 Dickens Sk. Boz ix, The hyacinth-glasses in the 
I parlour-window, a 1849 Mangan Poetns (1859) 61 A price 
I less hyacinth-stone. 1859 W. S. Coleman Woodlands { 1866) 
71 Delicate white blossoms .. arrayed in a hyacinth-like 
form. 1887 Pail Mall G. 15 Oct. 11/1 In 1730 the hyacinth 
. trade experienced its greatest prosperity. 

b. esp. in reference to the reddish-orange colour 
of the gem (1 b\ or the blue or purple colour of 
the flower (2). 

1694 Salmon Bates' Disp. (171 3) 381/1 The Odoriferous 
yellow or Hyacinth Oil. 1796 KiawAN Elem. Min. (ed. 2) 
I. 29 Hyacinth red— high red with a shade of brown. 1876 
Ouida Winter City x. 299 The hyacinth-bued hills. 1898 
Daily News 9 Apr. 6/3 The favourite colour, .the hyacinth 
blue, so called by the milliners, notwithstanding the fact 
that it is more mauve than blue. 

Hyacinthian (bsi^si-n^ian), a. [(. L. hya- 
cintfi-us + -ian.] Of or pertaining to the hyacinth 
I (sense 1 or 2), hyacinthine. 

1714 Eusden Crt. of Love in Steele's Poet. Misc. 102 
Proud Columns . . That hewn from Hyacinthian Quarries 
came 1794 Mas. A. M. Bennett Ellen I. 5 A profu- 
sion of white waving locks . . conveyed some idea of their 
hyacinthian beauty, before age had silvered them over. 
1858 Caswall Poems 93 Hyacinthian blue. 
Hyacint Line (hsiiasi-nbin, -ain v , a. Also 7-8 
-in. [ad. L. hyacinthin-us, a Gr. vcuetvBtv-os, f. 
vaKivdo* Htaointh : see -1NE.] 
1. Of the colour of a hyacinth (either the gem (1 a) 
or the flower). (Chiefly as a poetic or rhetorical 
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epithet of hair, after Horn. Od.xi. 231, x6fias vcuetv- 
Oiftp dv$€t ofiolas, * locks like the hyacinthine flower \ 
which in the next line seem to be compared to gold.) 

1656 Blount Glossogr. t Hyacinthine, of Violet or Purple 
colour. 1667 Milton P. L. iv. 301 Hyacinthin locks Round 
from his parted forelock manly hung Oust ring. 1725 Pope 
Odyss.w. 274 His hyacinthine locks descend in wavy curls. 
1 791 Pearson in Phil. Trans. LXXX1. 363 Argentine 
flowers of antimony, hyacinthine class of antimony ; 1863 
Bates Nat. Amazon iv. (1864) 80 The splendid Hyacinthine 
Macaw {Macrocercus Hyacinthinus)..is entirely of a soft 
hyacinthine blue colour, except round the eyes. 1874 
Lowell Agassiz Poet. Wks. 1890 IV. 112 Shaking with 
burly mirth his hyacinthine hair. 1874 H. D. Westropp 
Man. Precious Stones 74 Many fine engravings, and also 
camei, occur in the essonite, and the hyacinthine garnet. 
Ibid. 93 The hyacinthine sard is .. a rich .. variety of this 
stone which possesses the orange-red tint. 

2. Of, made of, or adorned with hyacinths. 

1675 HoaaEs Odyssey (1677) 73 From his bair the colour 
gray she [Pallas] took, And made it like the hyacinthioe 
flower. 1760 Fawkes tr. Anacreon xlii. (R.) t With hya- 
cinthioe chaplet crown'd. 1791 Cowpe« Odyssey vt. 286 
His curling locks like hyacinthine flowers. 182a ' B. Corn- 
wall ' Sontt. to Sky larky Hyacinthine bowers. 

3. Like the boy liyacinthus of Greek mythology. 
1847 Emerson Poems, Threnody ; The hyacinthine boy, for 

whom Morn well might break and April bloom. 

I! Hyades(h3rad/z) Astron. Rarely angli- 
cized Hyads. [a. Gr. vafas, fern, pi., in popular 
etymology connected with vuv to rain ;their heliacal 
rising being supposed to prognosticate rain), but 
perhaps f. Is, vos swine, the L. name being suculte 
little pigs. With the anglicized Hyads cf. F. 
Hyades.] A group of stars near the Pleiades, in 
the head of the constellation Taurus, the chief of 
which is the bright red star Aldebaran. 

1398TREVISA Barth.De P. R. \\\\. xxv.(Bodl. MS.), Hyades 
..bene reyny sterres, for in be risynge of them falleb moche 
rayne. 1513 Douglas AZneis 111. viii. si Of every sterne 
the twinkilling notis he . . Arthuris huyfe, and Hyades. 
1587 Goldisg De A fornay xiii. 19a The Pleiads and Hiads 
make the Seasons, the Dogstarre maketh the heat of the 
Sommer. 1637 Heywood Royal Ship 27 Shining like five 
of the seven Hyades. 1843 Penny Cycl. XXIV. 104/2 
Aldebaran and the Hyades form the forehead and eye. 
1854 Keightlev MythoL Anc. Greece (ed. 3) 413 The 
Pleiads, Hyads, and Orion's strength. 

Hyfflna, variant of Hyena. 

II Hya-hya (haraihara). [Native name.] The 
Cow-tree of British Guiana (Tabernsemontana 
utilis) : see Cow-tree 2. 

1842 Penny Cycl. XXI II. 494/1 The milk-tree, or Hya-hya 
of Demerara. a. 188a Sia R. Chsisti.son A utobiog. (1885) I. 
390, 1 examined in 1830 the juice obtained by incision into 
the trunk of the Hya-hya tree. 

Hyalescent (haijale-sent), a. [f. Gr. vaX-os 
glass + -escent.] Becoming hyaline or glassy. 
So Hyale sconce, the process of becoming or 
condition of being hyaline. 

1864 Webster, Hyalescence. 

Hyalin (haralin). [f. Gr. vaX-os glass (see 
next; + -IK.] a. Physiol. 'The pellucid point 
which is the first si age of developement of the 
nucleolus of Schleiden * (Mayne). b. Path. Reck- 
linghausen's term for the translucent substance 
found in tubercle j called by Langhans 'canalised 
fibrin* {Syd. Soc. Lex), c. An opalescent sub- 
stance resembling chitin, which is the chief con- 
stituent of the wall of a hydatid cyst. (So called 
by Hoppe-Seyler.) 

1854 in Mayne Expos. Lex. 

Hyaline (hai'alin, -sin), a. and sb. [ad. L. 
hyaiin-us, a. Gr. vakivos of glass or crystal, f. vakos, 
v(\os glass (said to be originally an Egyptian word). 
Cf. F. hyalin (OF. ialin).] 

A. adj. Resembling glass, transparent as glass, 
glassy, crystalline, vitreous. (Chiefly technical.} 

Hyaline cartilage, ordinary cartilage, as distinguished 
from fibrocartilage or other varieties. Hyaline degenera- 
tion, a form of degeneration of various tissues in which 
they assume a glassy appearance. 

a 1661 Holyday Juvenal (1673) 174 Sprinkled over wiih 
hyaline or glass-colour'd dust. 1791 E. Darwin Bot. Gard. 
1. 117 As below she braids her hyaline bair. 1828 Stark 
Eton. Nat. Hist. II. 118 Body oblong, depressed .. tunic 
whitish, hyaline. 1855 Holden Hum. Osteol. (1878) 24 
The .. skeleton of the foetus.. consists at first^ of hyaline 
cartilage. 1867 H. Macmjllan Bible Teach, ii. (1870) 30 
Like the hyaline pavement which John saw in vision. 1880 
W. B. Carpenter in igth Cent. April 613 Near the surface 
of the water., the inter-spaces [of the iceberg] lose their dead 
whiteness, and become hyaline or bluish.^ 1897 ALLaUrr 
Syst. Med. II. 698 These hyaline or hyaloid degenerations 
are found, .in aged dogs. 

B. sb. 1. * A sea of glass like unto crystal ' 
'{B&Kaaaa iaXlvrj, Rev. iv. 6) ; hence a poetic term 
for the smooth sea, the clear sky, or any transparent 
substance. 

1667 Milton P. L. vn. 619 On the cleer Hyaline, the 
Glassie Sea. 1827 Montgomery Pelican Isl. 1. 162 Through 
the clear hyaline the Ship of Heaven Came sailing. 1876 
M. Collins Fr. Midn. to MAX. Prcf. Poem 186 Like halcyon 
brooding on the hyaline. 1876 Blackmore Cripps II. xiv. 
215 Meadows . . fluttered with the pearly hyaline of dew. 

2. Anat. and Biol. a. The Hyaloid membrane 
of the eye. b. Hyaline cartilage (see A), c. 
Hyaloplasm. 



1864 Webster, Hyaline,, .the pellucid substance in cells 
in process of development. 

II HyalirLO'sis. Path. [See -osis.] Hyaline 
degeneration : see Hyaline a. 

1876 tr. Wagners Gen. Pathol. 325 Hyaloid degenera- 
tion, or hyalinosis. 

Hyalite (hai'alait). Mitt. [f. Gr. vaX-os glass 
+ -1TE (F. hyalite) : named by Werner 1 794.] A 
colourless variety of opal, occurring in globular 
concretions. 

1794 Kirwan Eton. Min. (ed. 2) I. 297 Hyalite, M filler's 
Glass, of the Germans. 185a Th. Ross Humboldt's Trav. 
I. i. 36 Known by the names of volcanic glass, glass of 
Muller, or hyalite. 1868 Dana Min. (ed. 5) 201 Hyalite 
occurs in amygdaloid. 

II Hyalitis (b:>i,al3rtis). Path. [f. Gr. t/aA-os 
glass + -ins.] Inflammation of the vitreous hnmour 
of the eye. 

1847 > n Craig. 1875 H. Walton Dis. Eye (ed. 3) 975 
Hyalitis is not eacited by wounds. 

Hyalo- (haiiato), combining form of Gr. vaA-os 
glass,usedin various modern terms, chiefly scientific 
and technical : as Hyaloclast (-klast) nonee-wd. 
[after iconoclast], a glass-breaker. Hyalo graph 
(-graf) [Gr. that writes], ' an instrument 

for etching on a transparent surface'; so Hyalo- 
graphy (-pgrafi) [Gr. -ypa<pta writing], * the art of 
writing or engraving on glass* (Webster 1864). 
tHyalo a melan(e, Min. [Gr. pikav- black], a name 
formerly given to glassy varieties of basalt. Hyalo- 
micte (-mikt), Min. [Fr. hyalomicle, f. Gr. fjutcrSs 
mixed], a mixture of quartz and mica, of granulated 
textnre. Hyalophane (-fe'n), Min. [Gr. -ipavrjs 
appearing], a barium feldspar, found in transparent 
crystals. Hyaloplasm (-plsez'm), Biol. [Gr. 
nX&o-pa monlding, formation], transparent homo- 
geneous protoplasm ; hence Hyalopla'smic a., 
pertaining to or of the nature of hyaloplasm* 
Hyalopterous (-p*p teres), a. Entom. [Gr. vrtpov 
wing], having transparent wings (Mayne Expos. 
Lex. 1854). Hyalosiderite (-si'derait), Min. [Gr. 
atbrjptrtjs of iron : see Sldekite], a very ferruginous 
variety of chrysolite, occurring in large glassy 
crystals. Hyalo spermous (-spaMmas) , a. Bot. [Gr. 
ontpfia seed], having transparent seeds (Mayne 
1854). Hyalotekite (-tfkait), Min. [Gr. t^kuv 
to melt : see -ite], a silicate of lead with barium 
and calcium, which fuses to a clear glass, f Hyalo- 
type (see qnot.). 

18.. Moorf Devil among Sehol. 106 That redoubted 
* Hyaloclast, Who still contrived, by dint of throttle, 
Where'er he went to crack a bottle ! 1879 Rutlev Study 
Rocks xi. 199 He subdivides them into tachylites, or those 
which are soluble in acids, and *hyalomelanes or those 
which are insoluble in acids. 1853 Th. Ross Humboldt's 
Trav. III. xxv. 65 Analogous to the stanniferous granites, 
the *hyalomictes, and the pegmatites. 185s Amer. Jrnl. 
Sc. Ser. 11. XIX. 362 *Hyalophan ..occurs.. in the dolo- 
mite of the Binnen valley. 1868 Dana Min. (ed. 5) 346 
Hyalophane. .fuses with difficulty to a blehby glass. 1886 
Dallinger in Jrnl. R. Microsc. Soc. Apr. 199 A distinct 
granular condition becomes apparent in what was the homo- 
geneous "hyaloplasm. 1824 Phil. Mag. LX1I1. 182 *Hyalo- 
siderite occurs for the most part in crystals. 1851 R. Hunt 
Photogr. ix. 102 Specimens, which they term *Hyalotypes. 
These are positive pictures, copied on glass from negatives 
obtained upon tbe same material. Their peculiarity is the 
adaptation of them for magic-lantern slides. 

Hyaloid (hsi-aloid), a. and sb. [a. F. hyalo'ide, 
or ad. L. hyaloTdes, a. Gr. vakotidris like glass, 
glassy, f. vakes glass : see Hyaline.] 

A. adj. (Chiefly Anat) a. Glassy, hyaline. 
Hyaloid coat or membrane, a thin transparent 
membrane enveloping the vitreous humour of the 
eye. Hyaloid body, humour, substance : names for 
the vitreous humour {Syd. Soc. Lex.), b. Con- 
nected with the hyaloid membrane, as hyaloid 
artery, canal, vein (ibid.). 

1835-6 To 00 Cycl. Anat. I. 306/1 The outer capsule formed 
hy the hyaloid membrane. Ibid. 553/1 The hyaloid coat . . 
is perfectly transparent. 1838 Penny Cycl. X. 139/1 There 
can be no doubt that the vitreous humour is secreted by the 
surfaces of tbe hyaloid cells. 1877 Huxley Anat. Ittv. 
Anim. viii. 527 Covered by a thick hyaloid membrane. 

B. sb. 

1. Anat. The hyaloid membrane: see A. a. 
[1670 Phil. Trans. V. 1025 The Hyalocides, which in. 

velopes the Vitreous humour, is perfectly transparent.] 
1838 Penny Cycl. X. 138/2 The pigment left hy the ciliary 
body, which . . rests upon that portion of the surface of the 
hyaloid. 1869 Eng. Mech. 3 Dec. 272 2 Beyond this hyaloid 
. . is the retina. 

2. = Hyaline B. i. 

1844 Btackw. Mag. LVI. 31 A picturesque rock, im- 
mersed up to its shoulders in a green hyaloid. 

II Hyaloiditis (-aitis). [f. prec. + -IT1S.] 
Inflammation of the hyaloid membrane. 
1854 in Mayne Expos. Lex. 

II Hyalonema (h3i,alonf ma). [mod.L., f. Gr. 
SaAo-s glass + vijfia thread.] The glass-rope sponge, 
which roots itself to the sea bed by a long stem 
twisted of fine siliceous threads. Hence Hyalo- 
ne'xnid, a sponge of this family ( Hyalonemidx). 



1855 Kings ley Gtattcus (i8;8) 86 The Hyalonemas, or 
glass-rope sponges. 1876 Beneden's Anim. Parasites 64 In 
the sea of Japan is found a very remarkable sponge, gene* 
rally known by the name of Hyalonema. 

Hyalose (hai al^os). Chew. [f. as Hyalin + 
-ose.] A dextro-rotatory sngar obtained from the 
hyalin of a hydatid cyst. 

1886 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Hybern-, incorrect spelling of Hibern-. 
Hybleean (haiblran), a. Also Hyblean. [f. 

L. Hybls-us (f. Hybla, Gr. "T/9Ai?) + -an.] Of or 
pertaining to the town of Hybla in Sicily, celebrated 
for the honey produced on the neighbouring hills ; 
hence poet., honied, sweet, mellifluous. 

1614 T. Adams Devil's Banquet 17 Not the Hyblaean 
Nectar of heauen, whereof, he that drinkes, shall neuer 
thirst againe. 1682 Tate Abs. 4 Achit. 11. 1123 Thronging 
and busy as Hyblaean swarms. 174a Young Nt. Th. 11. 
536 From friendship . . The Wise extract Earth's most 
Hyblean Bliss. 1880 SwtxauaKE Study Shahs. 201 Golden 
and Hyblaean eloquence ! 

Hyblan (hai-blan), a. rare- 1 . =*prec. 

1856 Mas. Browning Aur. Leigh v. 190 She'll hear the 
softest bum of Hyblan bee. 

Hybodont (hrbodfrnt), sb. and a. [f. Gr. v£os 
hump, v&6s hump-backed + ©Sotfe, 6Bovt- tooth.] 

A. sb. A shark of the extinct genus Hybodon or 
family Hybodontidx, with conical compressed teeth. 

1847 Carpenter Zoot. § 589 Intermediate between these 
[Cestracionts] and the ordinary Sharks was another family, 
to which the name of Hybodonts has been given. 1862 
Dana Man. Geol. 778 note. 1877 Le Conte Elent. Geol. 
(1879)388. 

B. adj. Belonging to this family of fishes. 

187a Nicholson Palseont. 339 The teeth are of wbat is 
called the ' Hybodont * form, having a general conical 
shape. 

Hybrid (harbrid, hrbrid), sb. and a. Also 7 
hi-, hybride. [f. h. hybrida, more correctly hi' 
brida {ibrida), offspring of a tame sow and wild 
boar ; hence, of human parents of different races, 
half-breed. Cf. F. hybride (1798 in Hatz.-Darm.). 

A few examples of this word occur early in 17th c ; but 
it was scarcely in use till the 19th. The only member oi 
the group given by Johnson is HvaRioous a. ; Ash and 
Todd have also hybrid adj., to which Webster i8a8 adds 
hybrid sb. As to the ultimate etym. of L. hybrida see 
Prof. Minton Warren in Amer. Jrnl. Philol. V. No. 4.] 

A. sb. 

1. The offspring of two animals or plants of 
different species, or (less strictly) varieties ; a half- 
breed, cross-breed, or mongTel. 

Reciprocal hybrids, hybrids produced from tbe same 
two species A and B, where in the one case A is male and 
B female, in the other B is male and A female ; eg. the 
mule and the hinny. 

a. of animals. (In 1 7th c. only as in original L.) 
1601 Holland Pliny II. 731 There is no creature ingenders 

so soon with wild of the kind, as doth swine : and verily 
such hogs in old time they called Hybrides,as a man would 
say,halfe wild. 1613 Cockeram, Hibride,z Hog ingendred 
betweene a wilde Boare and a tame Sow. 1828 Webster, 
Hybrid, a mongrel or mule ; an animal or plant, produced 
from tbe mixture of two species. 1851 D. Wilson Preh. 
Ann. (1863) 11. iv. ii. 23a Grotesque hybrids, half-bird, 
half-beast. 1859 Darwin Orig. Spec. i. 26 The hybrids 
or mongrels from between all the breeds of the pigeon are 
perfectly fertile. 1862 Huxley Leet. Wrkg. Men na 
There is a great difference between * Mongrels ' which are 

I crosses between distinct races aod 4 hybrids* which are 

■ crosses between distinct species. 

b. of hnman beings. 

1630 B. Jonson Nemo Inn n. ii, She's a wild Irish born, 
sir, and a hybride. 186 1 J. Crawfusd in Trans. Ethnol. 
Soc. (N.S.) I. 357 At the best we [Eoglishl are but hybrids, 
yet, probably, not the worse for that. 1878 Bosw. Smith 
Carthage 434 Negroes from the Soudan, not such sickly 
. .hybrids as you see in Oxford Street ..but real down-right 
Negroes halfnaked, black as ebony. 

c. of plants. 

[1788 J. Lee fntrod. Bot. ed. 4) Gloss., Hybrida. a Bas- 
tard, a monstrous Production of two Plants of different 
Species.] 1828 (see a]. 1845 Lindlev Sch. Bot. x. (1858) 
167 No hybrids but such as are of a woody perennial 
character can be perpetuated with certainty. 1846 J. Bax- 
ter Libr. Pract. Agric. (ed. 4) 11. 358 Swedes are generally 
sown first. Hybrids . . are usually sown next, and white 
turnips the last. 1867 Dabwin in Life <fr Lett. (1887) III. 
306 The common Oxlip found everywhere . . in England, Is 
certainly a hybrid between tbe primrose and cowslip. 

2. trans/, and Jig. Anything derived from hetero- 
geneous sources, or composed of different or in- 
congruous elements ; in Philol. a composite word 
formed of elements belonging to different langnages. 

1850 H. Rogers Ess. II. iv. 213 A free resort to grotesque 
i compounds, .favours the multiplication of yet more grotes- 
que hybrids, i860 Darwin in Life f Lett. (1887) II. 338, 
I will tell you what you are, a hybrid, a complex cross of 
lawyer, poet, naturalist, and theologian ! 1874 Lisle Carr 
Jud. (ywynne II. vii. 163 A remarkable hybrid between 
a frank . . bumpkin, and a used up exquisite. 1879 Morris 
Eng. Accid. 39 Sometimes we find English and Romance 
elements compounded. These are termed Hybrids. 1895 
F. Hall Two Trifles 28 The ancient Romans would not have 
endured scientistes or scientista, as a new type of hybrid. 

B. adj. 

1. Produced by the inter-breeding of two different 
species or varieties of animals or plants ; mongrel, 
cross-bred, half-bred. 
*77S Ash, Hybrid, begotten between animals of different 
j species, produced from plants of different kinds. 1789 E. 
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Darwin Bot. Card. 149 note, Many hybrid plants de. 
scribed. 1823 J. Badcock Dont. Anntsem. 47 These 
hybrid, or mule productions. 1857 Darwin in L ifc <$• Lett. 
(1887) II. 96, I think there is rather better evidence on 
the sterility of hybrid animals than you seem to admit. 
1865 Palgraye Arabia II. 211 The town inhabitants., 
are at present a very hybrid race, yet fused into a general 
. . type. 

2. trans/, and fig. Derived from heterogeneous or 
incongruous sources ; having a mixed character ; 
composed of two diverse elements ; mongrel. 

Hybrid bill t a bill in Parliament combining the character- 
istics of a public and private bill, which is referred to a 
hybrid committee, i.e. a committee nominated partly (as in 
a public bill) by the House of Commons and partly (as in 
a private bill) by the Committee of Selection. 

* 17x6 South Serm. (1737) V. xii. 118 As Saint Paul.. did 
(deal) with those judaizing hybrid Christians. 1805 A fed. 
Jrnl. XIV. 309 Incomplete vaccination, .again followed by 
a sort of hybrid result or modified variolae. 1837-9 Hal- 
lam Hist. Lit. I. i. 1. § 87. 79 The historians use a hybrid 
jargon intermixed with modern words. 1859 Erskine May 
Laxv of Pari. (ed. 4) xxiv. 613 Established by a public bill, 
brought in by the government, but otherwise treated as 
a private or 'hybrid' bill. 1864 Bowen Logic v. 120 As 
well executed as such a hybrid scheme can be. 1887 Skeat 
-Princ. Eng. Etymol. I. 430 English abounds with Hybrid 
compounds, .words made up from different languages. 1888 
Bryce Amer. Commw. I. xiii. 185 note, In England.. 
Hybrid committees are appointed partly by the House and 
partly by the Committee of Selection. 1893 May's Law 0/ 
Pari. (ed. 10) 444 Public bills which affect private rights., 
are termed in practice ' hybrid bills '. 

So t Hy bridal, f Hybridan adjs. « Hybrid a. 

1623 Cockeram, Hybridan, whose parents are of diuers 
and sundry Nations. 1801 T. Jefferson Writ. (ed. Ford) 
VIII. 16, 1 am persuaded the squash, .is a hybridal plant. 

Hybridation (-/i-Jan). [a. F. hybridation, f. 
hybride Hybrid : see -'ation.] = Hybridization. 

1879 tr. De Cfuatrefagis' Hum. Spec. 69 Finally, crossing 
between species, or hybridation, is extremely exceptional 
among plants and animals when left to themselves. 1882 
American V. 83 The rejection of the theory of hybridation 
advocated by some ostreiculturists. 

Hybridism (hai-bridiz'm, hi*b-). [f. Hybrid 
+ -ism : cf. F. hybridisme.] 

1. The fact or condition of being hybrid ; the 
hybrid condition in plants or animals as a biological 
phenomenon. 

1846 in Worcester. 1857 Darwin in Life «$• Lett. (1887) 
II. no, 1 have now been three whole months on one chap- 
ter [of 1 Origin of Species '] on Hybridism. 1862 Huxley 
Lect. Wrkg. Men 147 Here are the phenomena of Hy- 
bridism staring you in the face. 

b. The production of hybrids ; cross-breeding. 

1845 Linoley Sch. Bot. x. (1858) 169 Recourse is had to 
hybridism, when a wild insipid fruit may be possibly im- 
proved. 1863 Dicev Federal St. 1. 208 It is, in fact, the 
instinct of self-preservation, which revolts at hybridism. 
1883 H. Drummono Nat. Law in Spir. W. Pref. (1884) 13 
Inappropriate hybridism is checked by the Law of Sterility. 

2. Philol. The formation of a word from elements 
belonging to different languages. 

r86a Latham Eng. Lang. (ed. 5) 480 In seamstress and 
songstress we find instances of hybridism. 

Hybridist, [f. as prec. + -ist.] = Hybridizer. 

1849 Florist 223 By the acquisition of this species, a new 
field for the hybridist is thrown open. 1850 Ibid. 80 Of late 
the skill of hybridists has been misdirected to the production 
of site of blossom and novelty of colour. 188a Garden 25 Feb. 
123/1 Old Hybridisers had not, however, the material to 
work upon which modern Hybridists possess. 

Hybridity (haibrrditi, hib-). [f. as prec.+ 
-Ity : cL F. hybridity.] Hybrid condition. 

1837 Darwin in Life $ Lett. (1887) II. 8 It would lead to 
closest examination of hybridity. 1842 Pricharo Nat. 
Hist. Man 12 Briefly surveying the phenomena of hybri- 
dity. 1890 Stuart Glennie in Nature 2 Oct., The Aryan 
languages present such indications of hybridity as would 
correspond with such racial intermixture. 

Hybridi'zable, a. [f. as next + -able.] 

Capable of hybridization. 

a 1864 J. D. Hooker (W.), Hybridizable genera are rarer 
than is generally supposed. 1871 W. T. DveR in Jml. 
Bot. IX. 304 Willows are hybridiiable. 1893 Romanes 
Let. in Life iv. (1895) 332 Its constituent species being 
freely bybndisable. 

Hybridiz action, [f. Hybridize + -ation.] 
The formation of hybrids ; cross-breeding between 
parents of different species. 

1851 lllustr. Catal. Gt. Exhib. 205 In the hybridization 
of plants experiments are always of much interest. 1883 
G. Allen in Longm. Mag. July 314 The possibility of fertile 
hybridisation in such a manner shows that the plants have 
not long diverged from the common central stock. 

Hybridize (bsrbridaiz, hib-), v. [f. Hybrid 

+ -IZE.] 

1. trans. To subject (species or varieties of plants 
or animals) to cross-breeding; to cause to inter- 
breed and thus to produce hybrids. 

1845 Florist's Jrnl 258 Suited to the purposes of hybridi- 
sing. 1849 Florist 201 This (sameness] led enterprising 
cultivators to hybridise the sorts tbey possessed. 1859 
Darwin Orig. Spec. ix. (1872) 249 Hybridised embryos 
probably often perish in like manner. 1861 Delamer 
Fl. Gard. 53 The produce therefrom [a large bed) is 
completely hybridized by the agency of the wind and of 
bees. 

b. To form or construct (words) in a hybrid 
manner {Cent. Diet.). 

2. intr. a. To produce a hybrid or hybrids 
between two distinct species or varieties. 

Vol. V. 
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1853 Blackw. Mag. LXXII 1. 131 He grafted, and budded, 
and hybridised, and experimented. 1885 Manch. Exam. 
23 Feb. 5/4 His attempts to hybridise with the other 
tuberous species have failed. 

b. Of an animal or plant : To produce hybrid 
offspring by crossing with another species or 
variety ; to cross or interbreed. 

1862 Proc. Amer. Phil. Soc. IX. 119 (Sorghum] Its 
disposition to hybridize with broom -corn. 1880 Chamb. 
Encycl. s. v. Canary, The canary hybridizes readily with 
some other species of finch. 

Hybridizer, [f. prec. + -erI.] One who 
produces hybrids by crossing different species or 
varieties of animals or plants. 

1849 Florist 223 These difficulties, .every hybridiser must 
make up his mind to encounter and surmount. 1859 Dar- 
win Orig. Spec. iv. (1872) 76 Every hybridizer knows how 
unfavourable exposure to wet is to the fertilisation of 
a flower. 188* (see Hybridist]. 

Hybridous, a. Now rare or Obs. [f. L. 
hybrida + -ous. (The only word of the group 
in Johnson.)] = Hybrid a. ; of hybrid character. 

1691 Rav Creation 11. (1692) 69 Why sucb different Species 
should not only mingle together, but also generate an 
Animal, and yet that that hybridous Production should 
not again generate, and so a new Race be carried on. 1714 
L. Melbourne Traitor's Rew. Pref., The phrase was 
hybridous, and therefore inelegant. 1771 Misc. in Ann. 
Reg. tj2/2 Botanists .. have produced hybridous plants. 
1794 Martyn Rousseau's Bot. xxvi. 300 It proved to be 
a hybridous plant or mule. 1803 S. Pegge Anecd. Eng. 
Lang. 192 Elizabeth R., which is a glaring hybridous mix- 
ture of English and Latin. 1885 W. McDonald in N. Amer. 
Rev. Sept. 290 No hybridous architecture. 

Hyce, Hycht, obs. ff. Hoise, Height. Hyd : 
see Hide sb.i and v> Hydage, obs. f. Hid age. 

Hydantoic (haidaent^u-ik), a. Chem. [Arbi- 
trary formation from Gr. vb-<up water + (ALLAN- 
TOIC.] = Glycoluric. So Hydantoate (haidsrn- 
toVt) [see -ate* ic]; Hyda ntoXn = Glycolylurea. 

1866 Ooling Anim. Chem. 127 Schlieper added the leuco- 
turic, allituric, dilituric, hydantoic, hydurilic, and allanturic 
or lantanuric acids. Ibid. 135 Hydantoine. 187a Watts 
Diet. Chem. VI. 702 Hydantoic acid.. crystallizes in large, 
transparent, colourless, .prisms. Ibid., All the hydantoates 
..are easily soluble in water. Ibid., The hydaotoln 
separates in colourless specular crystals. 

Hydatic (hsidae'tik), a. [ad. Gr. t>5ariW? 
watery, f. u&xt- water. Cf. F. hydatique.'] Per- 
taining to or of the nature of a hydatid ; watery. 
So + Hydatical a. 

1710 Douglas in Phil. Trans. XXVII. 34 A large hy- 
datical or watery Tumor. 1872 Peaslee Ovar. Tumours 
42 Tbe hydatic [cyst), with contents clear as spring water. 

Hydatid (h9i-datid,hi-d-),^(«.) Path. Chiefly 
in pi. ; formerly in Lat. form hydatides (hidre-- 
tid/z\ [ad. Gr. vdaris, vSartB- a drop of water, 
watefy vesicle. Cf. F. hydatids] A cyst con- 
taining a clear watery fluid, occurring as a morbid 
formation in the tissues of animal bodies ; esp. one 
formed by and containing the larva of a tapeworm ; 
hence, the larva of a tapeworm (esp. of Tsenia 
echinococcus) in its encysted state. 

a. 1683 Phil. Trans. XIII. 284 Some. .by no means will 
admit of Egs, but will have them all to be Hydatides. 1687 
Ibid. XVI. 506 That Hydatides often met with in morbid 
Animal Bodies, are a Species of Worms, or Imperfect 
Animals. 1762 R. Guy Pract. Obs. Cancers 01 A great 
quantity of Hydatides, or small connected Bladders of 
clear water. 

0. 178a H. Watson in Med. Cotnmun. I. 90 The kidnies 
were, .filled with hydatids. 1794-6 E. Darwin Zoon. (1801) 
III. 236 Calves, which have an hydatide with insects in. 
closed in it in the frontal sinus. 1851 H. Stephens Bk. Farm 
(ed. 2) II. 163/1 The disease ['the sturdy*] is caused by a 
living animal in the brain, tbe Many-headed hydatid. 1880 
Mac Cormac Antisept. Surg. 218 An operation planned 
and carried out . . for the radical cure of cases of hydatid 
of the liver. 

b. Hydatid of Morgagni, a small body of which 
one or more are often fonnd attached to the epi- 
didymis or to the Fallopian tube; formerly sup- 
posed to be a hydatid, now generally held to be 
the remnant of ihe Mullerian duct. 

1886 in Syd. Soc. Lex. s.v. Morgagni. 
B. attrib. or adj. Of or belonging to hydatids ; 
of the nature of a hydatid ; containing or affected 
with hydatids. 

1807-26 S. Cooper First L ines Surg. (ed. 5) 203 The 
hydatid tumour of the breast, .so named from its containing 
cysts of the nature of hydatids. 1829 Sir A. Cooper lllust. 
Dis. Breast 1. iii. 20 On the Hydatid Disease of the Breast. 
The term Hydatid might be applied to every watery tumour, 
and it may therefore here with propriety be employed. 1845 
Budo Dis. Liver 341 The hydatid cyst. 1861 Hvlme tr. 
Moquin-Tandon n. vn. xiii. 391 The old writers gave them 
the name of Hydatids, or Hydatid Worms. 1897 Allbutt 
Syst. Med. II. 1116 One hydatid patient for every sixty-five 
admitted. Ibid. 1134 Percussion seldom yields the hydatid 
thrill. 

Hence Hydati'diform (also contr. Hydatiform) 
[cf. F. hydaliforme] a., having the form or character 
of a hydatid ; Hydati'dinous a., of the nature of 
a hydatid ; containing hydatids ; Hydati'ffenous 
a., producing hydatids. 

i860 Tanner Pregttancy v. 238 Vesicular or *hydatidiform 
disease of the chorion. 1855 Ramsbotham Obstetr. Med. 
78 Solid tumours.. are found imbedded in the mass, and 
occasionally, but very rarely, it is *hydatidinous. 1854 
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Mavne Expos. £«-.,*Hydatiform. 1876 Harlev Mai. Med. 
(ed. 6) 368 Hydatiform and polypoid tumors of the uterus. 
1854 Mavne Expos. Lex. f *Hydatigenous. 1889 J. M. 
Duncan Lect. Dis. Wont. vii. (ed.4) 37 Hydatigenous 
degeneration of the ovum is an objectionable name. 

Hydatism (hai'datiz'm, hi'd-). Med. [ad. Gr. 
vda.Tt<Tfi-6s t f. *vdaTi£uv lo be watery, f. idar- water. 
Cf. F. hydalisme."] A sound produced by motion 
of effused fluid in a cavity of the body. 

1753 in Chambers Cycl. Supp. 1847 in Craig. 1854 in 
Maynr Expos. Lex. 

Hydatoid (hai'daloid, hi'd-), a. and sb. [ad. 
mod.L. hydaloldes, a. Gr. vSaToetS-jj? like water, 
watery (f. i/Soto- water + eTSoy form) ; to iSaTOcibcs 
the aqueous humour of tbe eye. Cf. F. hydatoide.'] 
a. adj. Resembling water, watery, aqueous, 
b. sb. The aqueous humour of the eye ; also, 
the investing membrane of the aqueous humour 
(Webster 1864). (Cf. Hyaloid.) 

[1706 Phillips {ed. Kersey), Hydatoides, the aqueous or 
watery Humour of tbe Eye.] 1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., Hydatoid 
fluid, the aqueous humour of the eye. H. membrane, the 
membrane of Descemet. 

Hy-day-gies, hydegy : sec Hay sbA 2. 

Hydd, obs. f. Hide sb* Hydder, -ir, obs. ff. 
Hither. Hyde, obs. f. Hide; obs. pa. t. and 
pple. of Hie. Hydel, -les, hyddillis, hydles, 
var. Hidel, Hidels. Hyder, obs. f. Hither, 
Hydra. Hydious, obs. f. Hideous. 

Hydnoid(bi-dnoid),«. Bot. [See-oin.] Resem- 
bling or allied to the genus Hydnutn of fungi. 

Hydose, -ous, etc., obs. ff. Hideous. Hyd- 
our(e, Hydowse, var. Hidour, Hidous, Obs. 

Hydr-, the usual form of Hydro- bef. a vowel. 

Hydra (hsi'dra). Forms : a. 4-6 ydre, 5 
ydres, 6-7 hydro, hyder. 0. 4 idra, 6-7 hidra, 
6- hydra, [a. L. hydra, a. Gr. tibpa, water-ser- 
pent ; spec, as in sense 1 . Some of the earlier forms 
are a. OF. idres t ydre (mod.F. hydre).] 

I. 1. Gr.Myth. The fabulous many-headed snake 
of the marshes of Lerna, whose heads grew again 
as fast as they were cut off: said to have been 
at length killed by Hercules. 

a. ri374 Chaucer Boeth. iv. pr. vi. 104 (Camb. MS.) 
Wban o dowte is determyned and kut awey, ther wexen 
oother dowtes with-owte nowmbyr ryht as the heuedes 
wexen of ydre the serpent bat Ercules slowh. 1460 Cap. 
grave Chrou. (Rolls) 33 The vn. [labour of Hercules], 
killyng of the grete serpent cleped Ydres. 1509 Hawes 
Past. Pleas, xi. xix. How redoubted Hercules . . Fought 
with an ydre. 1590 Spenser F. Q. 11. xii. 23 Spring-headed 
Hydres; and sea-sbouldring Whales. 

ft 1398 Trhvisa Barth. De P. R. xvrn. ix. (Bodl. MS.), 
Ydra is a serpente wib many hedes..and it is seide that 3if 
one hed is smyte of bree hedes growib aien. 1596 Spenser 
F. Q. vi. xii. 32 Like the hell-borne Hydra, which they 
faine That great Alcides whilome overthrew. 1604 Shaks. 
Oth. It. iii. 308 Had 1 as many mouthes as Hydra, such an 
answer would stop them all. 1667 Milton P. L. 11. 628 
Worse Than Fables yet have feign'd, or fear conceiv'd, 
Gorgons and Hydra's, and Chimera's dire. 1780 Harris 
Philol. Enq.VfV%. (1841) 463 Wben Alexander the Great died, 
many tyrants, like many hydras, immediately sprung up. 
1879 Glaostone in Lib. Mag. \. No. 6. 663 The Eastern 
question has as many heads as the hydra. 

2. trans/, and fig. A thing, person, or body of 
persons compared to the Lernaean hydra in its 
baneful or destructive character, its multifarious 
aspects, or the difficulty of its extirpation. 

1494 Fabyan Chron. vi. cciv. 215 The serpent Idre of enuy 
and false conspyracy, whiche euer burned in the harte of 
Edricu*. 1546 Bale Eng. Votaries 11. (1550) 118 b, That 
odyouse hydre and hissinge serpent of Rome. 1586 T. B. 
La Primaud.Fr. Acad. 1. (1589) 378 They minister life and 
nourishment, .to this monstrous Hydra of covetousnes and 
lucre. 1592 Daniel Sonn. Delia xv. (R.), And yet the bydra 
of my cares renews Still new born sorrows of bcr fresh 
disdain. 1726 Amherst Terrae Fil. ix. 41 The hydra is not 
to be destroy'd, unless you strike off all the heads at once ; 
. .if you were to turn out one jacobite head of a college, 
another as bad is ready to step in his room. 1809 Han. 
More Calebs I. 387 Selfishness.. is the hydra we are per- 
petually combating. 1850 Merivale Rom. Emp. (1865; II. 
xii. 59 The hydra of revolt lay stunned and prostrate. 

3. A rhetorical term for any terrihe serpent or 
reptile ; a ' dragon*. 

t 1546 Bale Eng. Votaries t. (1560) 98 b, As greate honoure. . 
it was to Saint George that noble Captaine, to slea the 
great hydre or Dragon at Silena. 1613 Purchas Pilgrimage 
vi. i. 467 The Deserts of Lybia have in them many Hydras. 
1851-78 C. L. Smith tr. Tasso iv. v, Hydras hiss, and 
Pythons whistling wail. 

4. A water-snake ; esp. one of the venomous sea- 
snakes of the Indian and Pacific Oceans. 

x6o8 Topsell Serpents (1658) 759 All Water-serpents, as 
well of tbe fresh, salt, and sweet waters may be called 
Hyders, or Snakes. 1814 Cary Dant;, Inf. ix. 41 Around 
them greenest bydras twisting roll'd Tbeir volumes. 1855 
Emerson Misc., Sov. Ethics Wks. (Bohn) III. 374 Her 
interiors are terrific, full of hydras and crocodiles. 

5. Astron. An ancient southern constellation, 
represented as a water-snake or sea-serpent. Its 
chief star is Alphard or Cor Hydrae, of the second 
magnitude. 

1559 W. Cunningham Cosmogr. Glasse 27 A Table of many 
notable fixed Sterres with their longitude .. Brightest in 
Hydra. 1674 Moxon Tutor Astron. (ed. 3) 221 Hydra, the 
Hydre. 1838 Penny Cycl. XII. 379/2 Hydra, the Water- 
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snake, one of the old constellations. 1870 Proctor Other 
Worlds xii. 293 The very existence of such a stream as 
Eridanus or Hydra, .implies, .such a process of segregation. 

II. 6. Zool. (pi. usually hydr©.) A genus of 
Hydrozoa, consisting of fiesh-water polyps of very 
simple structure, the body having the form of a 
cylindrical tube, with a mouth surrounded by a ring 
of tentacles with stinging thread-cells. 

The name was given to it by Linnaeus (1756^, in allusion to 
the fact that cutting it in pieces only multiplies its numbers. 

1798 F. Kanmachkr G. Adams' Ess. Microscope (ed. 2) 
title-p., An account of the. .singular properties of the Hydras 
and VerticeHas. 1835-6 Todd Cycl. Anat. I. 600/1 The 
Hydra.. is the largest.. of the Fresh-water Polypi. 1847 
Cakpenter Zool. § 1050 If cut transversely into several 
segments, each will in time become a perfect animal, so 
that thirty or forty Hydra; may thus be produced by the 
section of one. 1861 J. R. Greene Man. A Htm. Kingd., 
Calent. 20 The Hydra possesses a gelatinous, sub-cylindrical 
body.. having one end expanded into an adherent disc, or 
foot, a mouth being situated at its opposite extremity. 

b. The sexual bud or medusa of any hydroid 
hydrozoan; so called from its resemblance to an 
individual of the genus Hydra. 

X865 E. & A. Agassiz Seaside Stud. Nat. Hisl. 23 The 
whole mass of the coral is porous, and the cavities occupied 
by the Hydrae are sunk perpendicularly to the surface 
within the rock. 

C. Hydra tuba : a larval or non -sexual form of 
hydroid in certain Hydrozoa, of a trumpet-like form. 

1847 Sl * J- G. T)al\klu Pare A mwals Scotl. 1. 76 Hydra 
tuba, the Trumpet Polypus. ^ 1858 Huxley Oceanic Hy* 
drozoa 7 The like structure is observable in the * Hydra 
tuba \ the larval form of the Lucernarian Medusa?. X870 
H. A. Nicholson Matt. Zool. I. 101 The Hydra-tuba, as 
the young organism at this stage of its career has been 
termed by Sir J. G. Dalyell. 1888 Rolleston & Jackson 
Anim. Life 780 The non-sexual Hydroid form of the Acra- 
speda, the Scyphistoma or Hydra tuba. 

III. 7. attrib. and Comb. a. attrib. (a) in 
senses 1 and 2 : Of or belonging to a hydra, hydra- 
like ; having as many heads, or as difficult to extir- 
pate, as the Lemaean hydra. 

1586 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. 1. (1589) 430 Protectors 
of this Hydra Ignorance. 1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, iv. ii. 38 
Whereon this Hydra-Sonne of Warre is borne. 1683 T. 
Hoy Agathocles 16 Poor Men ! our Fruitful Hydra-Ills 
encrease. For One Head lost f an Hundred in the Place. 
1708 O2ELL tr. Boileau's Lutnn vi. 113 Tyranny Erects her 
Hydra-head. 1742 Young Nt. Tit. iv. 837 Dark Daemons 
I discharge, and Hydra-stings. 1797 Mary Robinson Wat- 
singham I. 7 They are the hydra assailants which return 
with every hour. 1813 Sia R. Wilson Priv. Diary II. 444 
If there is a fight.. you will then hear what a hydra force 
sprouted out for the occasion. 

{b) in sense 6 : Belonging to or resembling the 
genus Hydra of polyps. 

1878 E. Clark Visit S. Amer. 45 This singular organism 
the physalia belongs to the hydra family, and is in every 
respect a jelly fish. 1880 E. R. Lankester in Nature 
XXI. 413 The sperms from which a new generation of 
hydra»forms will spring. 

b. similaLive or parasynthetic, as hydra-headed, 
-kind^d, -necked adjs. ; also hydra-like adj. 

1589 Warner Alb. Eng. v. xxviii. 126 (Stanf.) Those 
Hydra-kinded wanes. 1599 Shaks. Hen. V,, 1. i. 35 Nor 
neuer Hidra-headed Wilfulnesse So soone did loose his 
Seat ; and all at once ; As in this King. 1666 Drvden 
Ann. Mirab. ccxlix. Hydra-like, the fire Lifts up his hun- 
dred heads to aim his way. 1798 Malthls Popul. (1878) 
50 This hydra-headed monster rose again after a few years. 
X875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) TIT. 49 Fancying that they can 
cut off at a blow the Hydra-like rogueries of mankind. 

Hydracid (haidrse'sid). Chem. [f. Hydr(o- d 
+ Acid. Cf. F. hydracide, and Hydro- acid.] A 
term applied to an acid containing hydrogen, to 
distinguish it from an oxyacid, ox oxacid, containing 
oxygen ; now esp. to the halogen acids, or simple- 
compounds of hydrogen with chlorine, bromine, 
iodine, fluorine, or cyanogen. 

1826 Henry Elem. Chem. 1. 374 These results are calcu- 
lated on the supposition that hypo-phosphorous or per- 
phosphorous acid is a binary compound of oxygen and 
phosphorus; but it is doubtful whether it may not be 
a triple compound of oxygen, phosphorus, and hydrogen, 
or a hydracid. 1831 T. P. Jones Convers. Chem. xxiii. 231 
There are several . .acids in which hydrogen performs the 
office once supposed to belong exclusively to oxygen. .Acids 
of this kind are called hydracids. 1854 J. Scoffern in 
Orr's Circ. Sc., Chem. 351 Hydrosnlphuric acid is the first 
hydrogen acid, or hydr-acid, that has . . come under our 
notice. 1864-72 Watts Diet. Chem. IT. 669 Ampere, in 
1810, suggested that it (HF) was a hydracid analogous to 
hydrochloric acid ; and this . . was . . confirmed by Davy. 
1889 Muia & Morley Watts' Diet. Chem. II. 702/1 The 
name [hydracid] is more particularly applied when it is 
desired to distinguish between two classes of compounds of 
the same element,. . thus we speak of the oxy-acids and the 
hydracids of the halogen elements. 

b. ait rib. or adj. Of or belonging to a hydracid. 
• 1854 J. Scofferh in Circ. Sc., Chem. 352 The attempt to 
assimilate oxyacid salts with the type of hydracid salts. 

Hydr acrylic (haidr&krrlik), a. Chem. [f. 
Hydr(o- d + Acrylic] In Hjidracrylic acid 
CjH 6 O s , a monobasic lactic acid, which exists as 
a thick uncrystallizable syrup, and decomposes on 
heating into acrylic acid (C % tt K 0^ and water 
(H 2 0). Hence Hydracrylate, a salt of this acid. 

1877 Watts Fowruf Organ. Chem. 328 Ethene-lactic or 
hydracrylic acid. Ibid., The metallic hydracrylates are 
crystallisable. 



I Hydradephagous (haidrade'fagas), a. Entom. 
\ [f. mod.L. hydradephaga (f. (jr. v6<vp, v5p- water 
+ dSijcfxiyos voracious : see Adephaga.] Belonging 

10 the Hydradephaga or aquatic carnivorous beetles. 
1840 Swainson & Shuckard Hist. «Jr AW. Arrangem. 

Insects 11. v. 195 Some few [predaceous beetles] live in 
fresh water; from which circumstance they have been 
named Hydrodephagous. 

II Hydraemia (haidrrmi,a). Path. Also hy- 
dremia, ff. H ydr(o- b + Gr. -atfua (as in dvcupta 
Anemia), f. aTpa blood. Cf. F. hydrtoie.] A 
watery condition of the blood. 

1845 G. E. Day tr. Simon's Anim. Chem. 1. 308 In hydre- 
mia, the serum . . is usually transparent. 1880 A. Flint 
Princ.Med. (ed. 5)62 Hydraemia or diminution of the solid 
ingredients of the plasma, especially the albumen, is also an 
element in most forms of anaemia. 

Hence Hydrsemic, -emic, a., of the nature of or 
affected with hydraemia. 

1876 tr. Wagner* s Gen. Pathol. 541 Cachectic or hydnemic 
dropsy. 1897 Allbutt Syst. Med. \\. 729 The blood is 
hydrasmic. 

Hydraform, erroneous var. of Hydriform. 
t Hydragogal (haidragj'rgal), a. Obs. [f. as 
Hydragogue + -AL.] 

1. *= Hydragogue a. 

165a FaENCH Yorksh. Spa x. 91 Hiera picra, with Jollap, 
Meet oacan, or the like hydragogal medicaments. 

2. Serving for the conveyance of water. 

1669 W. Simpson Hydrol. Chytn. 311 Driving up the waters 
..by hydragogal syphons. 

HydragOgic (haidragp'd:$ik), a. [f. Gr. vdpa- 

y<vy-6s H YDRAGOGUE + -IC.] = H YDRAGOGUE a. 

171a tr. Pomefs Hist. Drugs I. 179 The hydragogick 
Electuary. 1830 Linoley Nat. Syst. Bot. 68 A purgative 
hydragogic property. 

t HydragO'gical, a. Obs. [f. as prec. + -al.] 

1. = prec 

1675 E. Wilson Spadacr. Dunelm. 83 Vou must .. use 
some hydragogical Medicine. 

2. = Hydragogal 2. 

1675 E. Wilson Spadacr. Dunelm. 31 The subterraneal 
correspondence this Lake hath with the Ocean through 
hydragogical conveyances. 

Hence Hydrago'gically adv., in the manner of 
a hydragogne. 

c 1700 D. G. Harangues Quack Doct. 15 It affecteth the 
Cure either Hypnotically, Hydrotically..Hydrogogically. 

HydragOgue (hsi'dragpg), a. and sb. [a. F. 
hydragogue, or ad. L. hydragog-us, ad. Gr. v$pa- 
y<uy-6$ conveying water, f. vdp- water (see Hydro-) 
+ dyav to lead ; itSpayojyd <pdpfiaKa (Galen), medi- 
cines which remove water from the body.] 

A. adj. Of medicines : Having the property of 
removing accumulations of water or serum, or of 
causing walery evacuations. 

1638 Venner Censure in Via Recta (1650) 391 A fitting 
hydragog medicine to evacuate the reliques of the water. 
1710 T. Fuller Pharm. Extemp. 104 An HydragOgue 
Draught. 1855 Garrod Mat. Med. fed. 6) 222 Gamboge 
acts as a drastic and hydragogue purgative. 

B. sb. A hydragogue medicine or drug. 

1658 Phillips s.v. Hydragogy, Hydragogues are Medi- 
cines that are prepared to draw forth the Water from any 
Hydropical parts. 1727-41 Chambers Cycl. s.v., All sudo- 
rific, aperitive, and diuretic medicines, are hydragogues. 
1831 J. Davies Manual Mat. Med. 361 It was formerly 
employed as a hydragogue in passive dropsies. 

t Hy # dragOgy. Obs. Also err on. hydro-, 
[ad. Gr. vSpayoryia the conveying of water (also, 
an aqueduct, canal, etc.) : see prec] The convey- 
ance of water by an artificial channel or aqueduct. 

1570 Dee Math. Pre/, d j b, Hydragogie, demonstrateth 
the possible leading of Water .. from any head (being a 
Spring, standing, or running Water) to any other place. 
1656 in Blount Glossogr. 1658 in Phillips. 

Hydral (haidral), a. Bot. [f. Gr. vbwp, hip-, 
water + -al.] Epithet of Lindley's alliance of 
Endogens containing Hydrocharidacex and kindred 
orders of aquatic plants. 

t 1866 Treas. Bot. 775 Naiadacear, a natural order, .belong- 
ing to Lindley's hydral alliance of Endogens, consisting of 
plants living in fresh or salt water. 

Hydramide (hsrdramsid), Chem. [f. Hydr(o- 
d + Amide.] A tertiary diomide formed by the 
action of ammonia on certain aldehydes, chiefly 
aromalic, as' benzoic aldehyde. 

1865-72 Watts Diet. Chem. Til. 178 The hydramides are 
crystalline solids, insoluble in water, not possessing alkaline 
properties. Ibid., Some hydramides, e. g. hydrobenzamide 
and hydrosalicylamide, are decomposed by acids, yielding 
ammonia and the corresponding aldehydes. 

Hydr amine (hardramain). Chem. [f. Hydr(o- 
d + Amine.] An oxelhene base ; an amine con- 
taining hydroxyl substitntion compounds of ethyl. 

1877 Watts Fovmes 1 Qrgan.Chem. 222 When ethene-oxide, 
C2H4O . . is treated with aaueous ammonia, 1, 2, or 3 mole- 
cule* of the oxide unite with t mol. ammonia, producing . . 
Ethene-hydramine, Diethene-hydramine, Triethene- hydra- 
mine. .They are viscid, alkaline liquids, decomposed by dis- 
tillation. 

11 Hydrangea (hsidrae nd^/a). [mod.L. Hy 
drangea (Linnaeus), f. Gr. vBwp, tro> water + 07705 
vessel (in allusion to the cup- like form of the 
seed-capsule). Cf. F. hydrange'e.] A genus of 
shrubs (N.O. Saxifragacete), natives of the tem- 



perate regions of Asia and America, with white, 
blue, or pink flowers in large globular clusters ; 
esp. the Chinese species //. hortensis, commonly 
cultivated in Britain. 

1753 >« Chambebs Cycl. Supp. 1797 Mrs. Burton* Laura 
I. 198, 1 should like to make . . a sonnet upon the lasting 
bloom of a hydraioger. 1803 J. Abercront6ie % s Ev. Man 
his own Gardener {ed. 17) 197 Pots of .. flowering plants., 
such as pinks, hydrangea, roses. 1861 Delamea Fl.Gard. 
121 In the Channel Islands, and in Normandy, there are 
Hydrangeas eight feet high, or more, with balls of flowers 
bigger than a man's head. 

Hydrant (hoi-drant). [Irregularly formed from 
Gr. vl<*>p, vlp- water + -ant 1 . Of U. S. origin.] An 
apparatus for drawing water directly from a main, 
esp. in a street, consisting of a pipe with one or 
more nozzles lo which the hose of a fire-engine, etc. 
may be attached, or with a spout or the like. 

1828 in Webster. 1839 Marryat Diary Amer. Ser. 1. 1. 
286 Some black fellow, .brings out the leather hose, attached 
to the hydrants, as they term them here. 1847 Emerson 
Rfpr. Men, Swcdenborg Wks. (Bohn) I. 724 In the trans- 
mission of the heavenly waters, every hose fits every hydrant. 
j8sx Illustr. Catal. Gt. Exhib. 651 Hydrant, or fire-cock 
with stand pipe. 1871 Daily News 28 Dec, There should 
be a hydrant in every hundred yards of street, to which 
nothing but a hose need be attached in order to throw a 
stream of water over the highest building near it. 

Hydranth (hardnenp). Zool. [f. Hydra 
(sense 6) + Gr. av6-os flower.] One of the non- 
sexual zooids, typically nutritive in function, occur- 
ring in colonial Hydrozoa, usually on the branches 
of the ccenosarc (like flowers on a plant). Some- 
times extended lo any hydroid (free or colonial). 

1874 Lubbock Orig. $ Met. Ins. iii. 49 Every branchlet 
crowned by its graceful hydranth. 1877 Huxley Anat. 
Iftv. Anim. iii. 128 In an early stage of its existence every 
hydrozoon is represented by a single hydranth. 1888 
Rolleston & Jackson Anim. Life 245 The hydrosome tof 
Sertularia] consists of a number of hydranths or nutritive 
aooids collectively forming the trophosome and connected 
to one another by a branching ccenosarc. 

tHydrarchy. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. Gr. u&vp, fcfy- 
water + -apx'ta rule, sovereignty.] The watery 
realm or domain. 

1631 Brathwait Whimzies, Sayler 89 Agents of maine 
importance in that hydrarchy wherin they live. 

Hydrargillite (hsidraud^ibit). A/in. [Named, 
1805, f. Gr. vSap, vfy- water + dpyiWos clay, in re- 
ference to its composition.] A synonym of Wavel- 

LITE. 

1805 Davy in Phil. Trans. XCV. 162 If a name founded 
upon its chemical composition be preferred, it may be de- 
nominated Hydrargillite. 1868 Dana Min. (ed. 5) 178. 1879 
Rutley Study Rocks xiv. 298 The rock contains as acces- 
sories, .asbestus, hydrargillite,. .etc. 

II Hydrargyrum (haidraud^iri^m). Formerly 
also nydrargyre (-gire, -girie). [mod.L. hy- 
drargyrum, altered (on the analog}" of other names 
of metals, as anrum, argentuni) from L. hydrar- 
gyrus, a. Gr. vdpopyvpos artificial quicksilver, f. vSp- 
(Hydro-) +apyvpos silver. Hydrargyre was from 
Ft.] Quicksilver, mercury. (The name in medical 
and chemical Latin, whence the symbol Hg.) 

1S63 T. Galk Treaty Gonneshot 9 b (Stanf. s.v. Guiacan), 
Vnguentes receyuing into there composition Hydrargyron. 
1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Hydrargyrum, quick-silver. 
1861-a Thackeray Philip (1887) I. ii. 26 He will pre- 
scribe taraxacum for you, or pil : hydrarg : . 

p. 1569 J- S ANFoao tr. Agrippa^s Van. A rtes 157 b, That 
they will get greater riches in Hydrargirie, then nature 
geneth in golde. 1598 Svlvesteb Du Bar/as 11. L m. 
Furies 67 The Steel and Load-stone, Hydrargire and Gold. 
1696 Phillips (ed. 5), Hydrargyre, a Name which the 
Chymists give to Mercury. 

Hence HydraTffyral, HydraTgyrate, Hydrar- 
gfy ric, Hydra rgryrous adjs., of or relating to 
quicksilver, mercurial. || Hydrargy ria, || Hy- 
drargfyrl asia, Hydra'rgyrism (erron. hydrar- 
gysm), || Hydrargryro'sia, a morbid condition 
catised by the introduction of mercury into the 
system, mercurial poisoning (see also quol. 1753). 

1664 PowEa Exp. Philos. 96 *HydrargyraI emanations. 
Ibid. 107 Our Hydrargyral Experiments. 1864 Webster, 
* Hydrargyrate. 1810 Sir G. Alley (title) Observations on 
the *Hvdrargyria, or that Vesicular Disease arising from 
the Exhibition of Mercury. 1875 H. C. Wood Therap. 
(1879) 389 The altered blood of chronic hydrargyria. 1854 
Mayne Expos. Lex. t *Hydrargyriasis. Ibid., *Hydrar- 
gy ric 1 7S3 Cham bers Cycl. Supp., *Hydrargyrosis, a term 
used by^tne chirurgical writers to express the anointing the 
body with a mercurial unction, in order to the raising a 
salivation. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 90 Containing 
also a salt, and *hydrargyrus mixtion. 

II Hydrarthrosis (hsidrajjwa-sis;. Path. [f. 
Hydr^o- b + Arthrosis.] Dropsy of the joints. 

1861 Bum stead Ven. Dis. (1870) 233 Gonorrhoeal rheu- 
matism is essentially an hydrarthrosis. 1870 St. George's 
Hosp. Pep. IX. 769 A patient whose knee had been laid 
open for chronic hydrarthrosis. 

Hydrastine (baidrarstein). [f. mod.L. Hy- 
drastis (see def.) + -ine.] a. An alkaloid obtained 
from the root of Hydrastis Canadensis, a North 
American rannncnlaceons plant, b. A medicine 
used by eclectic physicians, consisting of this alka- 
loid mixed with berberine and resin. 

1876 Harlev Mat. Med. (ed. 6) 781 It contains, .an active 
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principle called hydrastin. 1876 B aktholow Mat. Med. 
(1879) 142 Hydras une, the alkaloid, should not be confounded 
witn the eclectic preparation, hydrastin, which is composed 
chiefly of berberine. 

Hydratation (haidrtf^'Jan;. Chem. [Cf. F. 
hydratation^ = Hydration. 

1876 tr. Schiitzenberger > s Ferment. 32 The hydratation . . 
is effected under the influence of acid*. 

Hydrate (hai-dr<?t), sb. Chew. Also hydrat. 
[f. Gr. vdwp, u6>- water + -ateI i c. Cf. F. hydrate.} 
A compound of water with another compound or 
an element, e.g. hydrate of chlorine. Formerly, 
and still by some, applied also to a Hydroxide, 
e. g. KOH, potassium hydrate ; NH 4 OH, am- 
monium hydrate. 

180a Smithson in Phil. Trans. XCIII. 23 A peculiar 
compound of zinc and water, which may be named hydrate 
of iinc 1807 T. Thomson Client, (ed. 3) II. 104 The atten- 
tion of chemists was drawn to them by Mr Proust, who has 
given to sucb combinations the name of hydrates. i8za 
Tmison Sc. <$• Art II. 20 An oxide combined with water is 
called a hydrat. 1871 Tyndall J< 'ragm. Sc. (1879) I. xviii. 
459 Faraday analysed the hydrate of chlorine. 1876 Haaley 
Mat. Med. (cd. 6) 171 Hydrate of lime is formed whenever 
water is sprinkled upon caustic lime. 1889 Muik & Moblev 
Watts* Diet. Ckem. II. 703/2 The compound CI5H2O is a 
hydrate of CI, i.e. it is a compound of CI with water. I bid., 
Another way of stating tbe theoretical difference between 
hydrates and hydroxides is to < say that hydrates contain 
water as such, and that hydroxides contain the elements of 
water. 

Hydrate (hai-drc't), v. [f. prec. Cf. F. hy- 
draler."} trans. To combine chemically with 
water ; to convert into a hvdrate. 

1850 Daubeny Atom. The. viii. (ed. 2) 252 Acidified by 3 
atoms of oxygen, and hydrated by the addition to each of 
1 atom of water. 1897 Allbott Syst. Med. II. 814 The 
gland cells manufacture a ferment— pepsine or trypsine — 
which . .hydrates the albumins, forming albumoses. 

Hydrated (hai-dr^ted), a. [f. prec. sb. or vb. 

+ -ED.] Chemically combined with water or its 
elements ; formed into a hydrate. 

1809 Davy in PhiL Trans. XCIX. 463 Hydrated sulphur 
was instantly formed. 18x6 Henry Elem. Chun. II. 99 A 
combination of peroxide of copper with water, or a hydrated 
peroxide of copper. 1851 Illustr. Caial. Gt. Exhib. 1449 
Steatite .. is a hydrated silicate of magnesia and alumina 
1885 Muib & Wilson Thermal Chem. iv. 149 Most hydrated 
salts dissolve in water with absorption of heat. 1889 Mem 
& Morley Watts' Diet. Chem. 11. 704/1 Caustic baryta 
combines with water to form a compound Ba02H2-8H20 ; 
tbis compound is said to be a hydrated hydroxide. 

Hydration (haidr^Jan). [f. Hydrate : see 
-at ion - . J The action of hydrating or condition of 
being hydrated ; combination with water. 

1854 J. Scoffebn in Circ. Sc., Chem. 452 In both condi- 
tions of hydration the crystals of sulphate of nickel are very 
beautiful. 1876 J. Fowler in A rchaeologia XLVI. 228 note, 
Tbe hydration of lime in badly tempered mortar. # 1878 
Kinczett Anim. Chem. iii. 36 The chemical decompositions 
for ever occurring in tbe living body are all included in two 
processes, viz., those of hydration and oxidation. 1880 
Isce Hydrolysis]. 1889 Muik & Morley Watts* Diet. 
Chem. 1 1. 703/a Another form of words. . is to speak of water 
of hydration, or water of crystallisation and to contrast 
these with water 0/ constitution. 

Hydraulic {haidi^Hk), a. and sb. [ad. L. 
hydraul ic-tts, a. Gr. vdpavktfc-os, f. vd<up, vdp- water 
+ av\6s pipe. In Greek vdpavXindv opyavov denoted 
a kind of musical instrument played by means of 
water (also called vdpav\is, vSpav\os) ; ihe extension 
of the word to other kinds of water-engines is first 
found in Latin authors (hydraulicae machinae in 
Vitruvins). Cf. F. hydrauliqtte.'] 
A. adj. 

1. Pertaining or relating to water (or other liquid) 
as conveyed through pipes or channels, esp. by 
mechanical means ; belonging to hydraulics. 

Hydraulic mining', a method of mining in which the 
force of a powerful jet of water is used to wear down a bed 
of auriferous gravel or earth, and to carry the debris to the 
sluices where the particles of gold are separated. 

1661 Humane Industry 37 Birds on the tops of Trees, 
which by Hydraulic art and secret conveyances of water . . 
are made to sing. 17*9 Switzeb Hydrost. <y Hydrant. 69 
Nero Alexandrinus, and other Hydraulick Writers. 1851 
Illustr. Catal. Gt. Exhib. 1364 A shaft moved by hydraulic 
power, i860 All Year Round No. 5a. 35 A bale of dry 
goods .. packed by hydraulic pressure. 1873 Raymond 
Statist. Mines $ Mining xvii. 390 Hydraulic mining in 
California— The origin of this branch of mining dates back 
as far as the spring of 1852. 1898 Times 22 Aug. 6/3 Hy- 
draulic pressure exerted against the deposits by what are 
known as..* Monitors huge squirts. .. These huge jets of 
water strike against the mass of gravels with a force of 
many thousand horse-power. 

2. Applied to various mechanical contrivances 
operated by water-power, or in which water is 
conveyed through pipes; e.g. a hydraulic crane, 
engine, machine, motor. 

Hydraulic belt, an endless woollen band passing over 
rollers for raising water by absorption and compression. 
Hydraulic block {Shipbuilding), a hydraulic lifting-press 
made to occupy the place of a building-block heneath the 
keel of a vessel in a repairing-dock, so as to raise the vessel 
when needed. Hydraulic brush, a brusb with a hose 
connexion through its handle whereby it discharges water 
upon the surface scruhbed. Hydraulic condenser (see 
Conoenser 4 c.) the chamber in which gas is cooled. Hy- 
draulic dock, a floating dock (see Dock 4), on which a vessel 
is raised for examination and repairs. Hydraulic elevator, 



or lift, a lift or hoist worked by hydraul ic power. Hydra ulic 
indicator, a gauge indicating hydraulic pressure. Hy- 
draulic main, in gas-works, a large pipe containing water, 
and receiving the pipes from the several retorts, which dip 
below the surface of the water so that the raw gas passes 
through the water and is partly purified on its way to the 
condense r. # Hydraulic organ, an ancient musical instru- 
ment in wbich water was used in some way, prob. to regu- 
late the pressure of the air. Hydraulic press— Hydros- 
static Press. # Hydraulic ram, an automatic pump in 
which the kinetic energy of a descending column of water in a 
pipe is used to raise some of the water to a height above that 
of its original source ; also applied to the lifting piston of a 
hydrostatic press. Hydraulic valve, a valve formed hy 
an inverted cup placed with its edge under water over the 
upturned open end of a pipe, so as to close the pipe against 
the passage of air. Hydraulic wheel, a wheel for raising 
water by applied power. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Hydraulick, pertaining to Organs, 
or to an Instrument to draw water. 1659 Leak Waterwks. 
30 The Pipes of the Organs in Hydraulique [mispr. Hy- 
drautique] Instruments. 1704 J. Habris Lex. Tec/iu t s.v. 
HydrautO'Pneumatical, A Description of the Common 
Hydraulick Engine used to Quench Fire. 1808 Young in 
Phil. Trans. XCIX. 22 As a stream of water strikes on the 
valve of the hydraulic ram. 1838 Penny Cycl. XI. 87/1 
A much larger pipe, technically called the hydraulic main, 
which, .receives the gas produced from all the retorts. 185 1 
Illustr. Catal. Gt. Exhib. aio Hydraulic presses of various 
kinds . . among them the vast machine which was employed 
to lift the Brittannia tube into its place. Ibid. 236 Hydraulic 
lifting jack for railway engines and carriages. Ibid. 1194 
Hydraulic crane. Ibid. 1228 Hydraulic clock.. by keeping 
up a constant flow of water, the clock will never require 
winding up. 1856 S. C. Brees Gloss. Terms, Hydraulic 
belt x an endless double band, formed of woollen cloth, for 
raising water. 

3. Applied to substances which harden under 
water and so become impervious to it ; as hydraulic 
cement, lime, mortar. 

1851 Illustr. Catal. Gt. Exhib. 13s Silica is an essential 
element in the formation of a good hydraulic cement. Ibid. 
1 1 14 Hydraulic chalk cement, hardening under water in a 
few. minutes. 1863 A. C. Ramsay Phys. Geog. xii. (1878) 167 
Blue argillaceous limestone, largely quarried.. for hydraulic 
lime. 1871 Roscoe Elem. Chem. 218 Hydraulic mortars, 
which harden under water. 

B. sb. fl. A hydraulic organ : see A. 2. Obs. 

r6a6 Bacon Sylva § 102 Tbe Sounds that produce Tones 
. .such are the Percussions of Mettall, as in Bels ; . . And of 
Water, as in the Nightingals Pipes of Regalls, or Organs, 
and other Hydraulicks; which the Ancients had .. but are 
now lost. 1661 Humane Industry 109 He used onely warm 
water to give them motion and sound. Such Hydraulics 
are frequent in Italy. 

2. a. Short for hydraulic engine, press, etc. (see 
A. 2). b. Applied hydraulic force. 

1739 Switzer Hydrost. tf Hydraul. 347 The Hydraulick 
or Engine before mentioned, and its Effects, being thus ex- 
plain'd. 1890 W. J. Gordon Foundry 63 Great is the power 
of hydraulic 1 Here is a hole . . squeezed out of a slab of 
steel with no more fuss than if the steel were piecrust ! Ibid. 
157 The hydraulic is again brought into play, and with a 
pair of huge pincers the rivets are nipped and finished. 

t Hydratrlical, a. Obs. [f. as prec. + -al.] 
— prec. A. 

1664 Power Exp. Philos. 11. 88 These Physico-Mechanical 
Experiments are of four sorts, Hydrargyral, Hydraulical, 
Pneumatical, and Mixt. 1713 Derham Phys.- Theol. 1 1 note, 
Pumps .. and divers other Hydraulical Engines. 179a J. 
Townsend Joum. Spain I. 79 Gardens watered by hydrau- 
lical machines. 

Hydrau'lically, adv. [f. prec. + -ly 2. ] By 
means of hydraulic power or appliances. 

1890 W. J. Gordon Foundry 48 The work was all bolted 
into position and riveted hydraulically. 1891 Daily News 
21 Sept. 2/3 A swing bridge . . worked hydraulically. 1893 
G. Allen Scallywag 1. 18 Calling out .. to the boy at the 
lift, [he] mounted hydraulically. .to the second story. 

Hydraulician (haidr^rjan). [ad. F. hydrau- 
licien ; cf. mechanician, etc. J One versed in hy- 
draulics ; a hydraulic engineer. 

x88a Nature XXV. 351/1 The system of dredging intro- 
duced by M. Bazin, the celebrated hydraulician, on the 
rivers of France. 1894 Athemeum 19 May 648/2 The 
formula? [for tbe flow of water] drawn up by various hydrau- 
licians. 

Hydraulicity (-li'siti). [ad. F. hydrauliciU : 
see Hydraulic and -ity.] The property or quality 
of being hydraulic (sense 3). In mod. Diets. 

HydraulicHng (haidr§likirj), vbl. sb. U.S. 
Also -icing, [f. Hydraulic- + -lng* (with insertion 
of k as in frolicking, trafficking, etc.).] Hydraulic 
mining. 

1880 R. H. Patterson in Fortn. Rev. Sept. 341 That 
(form of gold-seeking] which is termed * hydraulicking '. 
1 88 1 Rep. to Ho. Repr. Prec. Met. U. S. 105 The Russian 
Company are well rigged for hydraulicking, but lack a 
constant supply of water. Ibid. 636 Where a sufficient head 
of water . . can be had, hydraulicing is the method of work- 
ing employed. 1898 Westnt. Gaz. 27 Sept. 8/1 It is open to 
grave doubt whether hydraulicking will be possible. 

II Hydrau'licon. PI. -a. [a. Gr. vbpavXue&v 
(opyavov) : see Hydraulic] ^Hydraulic organ : 
see Hydraulio A. 2. 

1570 Dee Math. Pre/. 35 Hydraulica, Organes goyng by 
water. 1776 Burney Hist. Mus. (1789) I. viii. in The 
hydraulicon or water-organ. 1881 Edwards Organs 4 Ar- 
chimedes has had tbe credit of advancing the hydraulicon. 

Hydraulico-, combining form of Gr. vdpav- 
\tttos Hydraulic, as in j Hydraullco-pneu- 
ma tlcal a. « Hydraulo-pseumatical ; j Hy- 
drau licosta tics (see quot.) 



1688 Boyle Final Causes Nat. Things iv. 225, I take the 
body of a living man to be a very compounded engine, such 
as mechanicians would call Hydraulico- Pneumatical. 1807 
T. Young Led. Nat. Philos. I. xxv. 300 The mutual effects 
of fluids and moveable solids . . have been considered by 
Bernoulli.. under the name of hydraulicostatics. 

Hydraulics ^haidrp-liks). [Plural of Ht- 
dkaulio, after earlier names of sciences in -ics, 
q.v.] That department of science which deals with 
the conveyance of water or other liquids through 
pipes or other artificial channels, and with the 
various mechanical applications of the force exerted 
by moving liquids. Often used in a wider sense, 
corresponding to what is now expressed by hydro- 
kinetics or hydrodynamics. 

1671 Boyle Usefulness Exp. Philos. 11. ii. 1. ii, Hydrosta- 
ticks and hydraulicks, that teach us to make engines and 
contrivances for the lifting up, and for the conveying of 
water. 1719 Switzer Hydrost. «$• Hydraul. Ded. Aij, I 
present this Volume of Hydrostaticks and Hydraulicks to 
your Patronage. 1794 Sullivan View Nat. I. 338 From 
what level, upon any principle of hydraulics, can these 
waters he supposed to be deduced? z8o6 Hutton Course 
Math. II. 221 Hydraulics is the science which treats of the 
motion of fluids, and the forces with which they act upon 
bodies. 1839 Hallam Hist. Lit. n. viii. IV. 43 The more 
difficult science of hydraulics was entirely created by two 
disciples of Galileo, Castellio and Torricelh. 1855 Emerson 
Misc., Fort. Repttb. Wks. III. 387 It is a rule.. in economy 
as well as in hydraulics, that you must have a source higher 
than your tap. 

Hydrau'list. [f. Hydraul-ic + -ist ; cf. F. 
hydrauliste (1836).] One skilled in hydraulics; 
a hydraulician. 

1847 Leitch tr. C. O. Mailer's Anc. Art 72 Meton (the 
astronomer and hydraulist). 

+ Hydrau*lo-pneuma*tical, a. Obs. [f. hy- 
draulo- combining form of Gr. vdpav\os (see Hy- 
draulic) + Pneumatical.] Relating to hydraulics 
and pneumatics: see quots. So fHydrarilo- 
pneumatic a. in same sense ; j Hydrau'Zo- 
pneumatics, the combination of hydraulics and 
pneumatics. 

1669 Boyle Contn. New Exp. 1. 13 A new Hydraulo- 
pneumatical Fountain . . with the uses to he made of it, as 
in Hydraulo-pneumaticks. 1685 — Enq. Notion Nat. 310, 
1 look . . on a Human Body .. as an Hydraulical. or rather 
Hydraulo-pneumatical Engine. 1730-6 Bailey (folio), Hy- 
draulopmumatick Engine. 1741 Phil. Trans. XLI. 821 
Hydraulo-pneumatical and other Engines, for raising Water. 

Hydrazine (hai-drazsin). Chem. [mod. f. 
Hydr(ogen) + Azo- (for azote) + -ine.] A colour- 
less stable gas, wilh strong alkaline reaction, also 
called Diamidogen, N 2 H 4 . Also extended to a 
class of compounds in which one or more of the 
hydrogen atoms in this are replaced by a univalent 
radical, as Ethyl hydra zine N2Hs.C^Hs« 

1887 A thenxum 9 July 57/2 Curtius describes the prepara- 
tion of a new compound of nitrogen and hydrogen. . . He 
terms it hydrazine or diamidogen. 

Hydrazoa, erron. form of Hydrozoa. 

Hydrazoic (haidraz^ik), a. Chem. [f. Hy- 
dr(o- d + Azo- (for azote) + -ic.] In hydrazoic acid, 
a compound of nitrogen and hydrogen (N 3 H), as 
yet obtained only in solution, resembling hydro- 
chloric acid, and forming explosive salts. Also 
called azoimide. 

1894 Roscoe & Schorlemmer Chem. I. 472 Azoimide or 
Hydrazoic Acid. 

tHydre. Obs. In3ydre. [&.0'F.ydre,ydrie, 
ad. L. Hydria.] A water-pot. 

c iz$o Kent Serm. in O. E. Misc. 29 per were . vi . Ydres 
of stone. 

Hydre, obs. form of Hydra. 

II Hydrelse'Oii, -um, Also corruptly hydrre- 
leum, -Ion, -olean, hydroleon, etc. [Gr. vdpi- 
Xaiov (tKmov oil). Cf. F. hydre'le'on.'] A mixture 
of water and oil, formerly used medicinally. 

c 1550 Lloyd Treas. Health (1585) L v, Hydroleon and 
Allegata dronke is wonderful good also. 1657 Tomlinson 
Renon's Disp. 39 It leaves an impression much like to that 
of Hydraolean. 1787-41 Chambebs Cycl. s.v., Tbe Hy- 
drelaeon was taken internally, to excite vomiting. 

f Hydremic, a. and sb. Obs. rare. [f. Gr. 
v5prj\-6s watery, moist + -ic] (See quots.) 

i6ij Stubtevant Metallica (1854) 4a Hydrelica is an 
Ignick inuention, for the cheaper making of all kinde of 
hottc liquids or liquoures, by the mcanes of mctallicall 
instruments, whereupon the materialls made by this art are 
called Hydrelicks. 1665 J. Wilson Project, r. Dram. Wks. 
(1874) 226 An ignick, hydrelick, hydroterrick invention, con* 
sisting of heat without fire or smoke ! 

Hydremia, -ic : see Hydremia, -ic. 

Hydrencephal, -ic, -oid, -on, -us [f. Hydro- b 

+ Gr. eyxitpaAos brain] : see Hydrocephaly, etc. 

1847 C RAIO i H ydr encephalic . .Hydrencephalus. 1866-80 
A. f lint Prime. Med. (ed. 5) 704 The so-called hydren- 
cephaloid affection incident, in children, to exhaustion from 
diarrhoea. 

Hydrencephalocele (haidrense-fatojsfl). 
rath. [f. Hydr(o- b + Enoephalocele.] An en- 
cephalocele containing serous liquid. 

1854 Mayne Expos. Lex., Hydrencephalocele, term for 
hydrocephalic tumour or hernia 1878 T. Bryant Pract. 
Surg. I. 239 In a hydrencephalocele .. tbe re will be a 
portion of one or both of the ventricles filled with fluid. 
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Hydrenterocele Ch»idrc*nt€w,s*l'. Path, [f. 
Hydr(o- b + Enterocele.] Intestinal hernia the 
sac of which contains water. 

1706 in Phillips (ed. Kersey). 1727-41 in Chambers 
Cycl. 181 1 in Hooper Med. Diet. 1847 in Caaig, and m 
mod. Diets. 

fHydret. Chem. Obs. [Cf.su/pkunt.] An 
early term for hydruret t hydride. 

1838 T. Thomson Chew. Org. Bodies 46 Oil of cinnamon 
is a hydret of that base, or C18H7O2+H. 

II Hydria (hai-dria, hrdria). PI. -®. [L. hydria, 
a. Gr. 65/x'a a water-pot, f. vhwp, i$p- water. Cf. 
Htdbe.] A water-pot ; in Archseo/. a large Greek 
jar or pitcher for carrying water, with two or three 
handles. 

1398 TnevisA Barth. De P. R. xlx. exxvtii. (1495), Ydria 
is a water vessel. 1850 Leitch tr. C. O. Mutter's Anc. A rt 
§ 299 (ed. 2^ 338 The Corinthian hydriae had two handles 
at the top. 1851 C. Newton in Ruskin Stones V en. I. App. 
xxu 40S A stork seated on a hydria, or pitcher, from which 
water is flowing. 

Hydriad (hai'drised). [a. Gr. vBptas, vdptaS- 
(yvn<pr}), f. vbwp water.] A water-nymph. 

1864 in Webster. 

Hydriatric (haidrijartrik), a. ran. (err on. 
hydriatic). [mod. f. Gr. u3p- water + ldrp6s 
physician, idrpiia healing, iarpucos medical. Cf. 
F. hydriatric!] Of or pertaining to the water-cure ; 
hydropathic. So Hydria 'trist, a hydropathist ; 
Hydriatry, hydropathy. 

1843 T. J. Graham Cold-Water System (ed. 2) Contents 
xvii, Hydriatic measures ought not lo be pushed too far. 
1843 Aboy Water Cure 157 Hahn..and his two sons were 
zealous hydriatists. 1843 Tait's Mag. Apr. 271/2 The 
hydriatic method of treatment. 1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., Hy- 
driatric . .Hydriatry, same as Hydrotherapy. 

Hydric (hai-drik), a. them. [f. Hydr(ogen) 
+ -ic. Cf. F. hydrique.] Of hydrogen, containing 
hydrogen in chemical combination; as in hydric 
chloride = hydrogen ch/oride or kydroch/oric acid. 

1854 Mayne Expos. Lex., Hydricus, of or belonging to 
water; applied to the compouods of a simple body with 
hydrogen : hydric. 1870 Eng. Mech. 18 Feh. 565/3 Aqueous 
hydrochloride. 1876 Barley Mat. Med. (ed. 6) 101 Hydric 
Cyanide was called Prussic acid. 

Hydrid (hardrid). Zoo/, [f. mod.L. Hydride 
sb. pi., f. Lfydra.] A hydrozoan of the family 
Hydride, typified by the genus Hydra (see Hy- 
dra 6). 

Hydride (hai-draid). Chem. [f. Hydro- d + 
-IDE.] f a. Formerly, A substance formed by the 
combination of water with a Tadical ; -= Hydrate 
in the earlier sense, b. Now, A substance formed 
by the union of hydrogen with an element or a 
radical. 

1849 D. Campbell Inorg. Chem. 20 Water combines with 
acids and oxides, forming hydrides. Ibid. 55 It is no longer 
S0 3 , but HO,St> 3 — a hydride of sulphuric acid. Ibid. 56 
In the processes throughout this book, wheo sulphuric acid 
is mentioned it is this hydride which is meant. 1869 
Roscoe Elem. Chcm. 273 Each of these bodies- is therefore 
termed the hydride of a radical. 1877 Roscoe & Schor. 
lemmer Treat. Chcm. I. 90 The compounds of Hydrogen 
form Hydrides. 

Hydriform (hai^lrif^im), a. Also erron. hy- 
draform. [f. L. type *hydrt/ormis : see Hydra + 
-form.] Hydra-shaped. 

1. Of the form of the Lernaean Hydra. 

1822 New Monthly Mag. V. 110 Dividing their discourses 
into heads— Cerberean, Polypean, and Hydraform. 

2. Having the form of the hydra polyp. 

1847 Carpenter Zool. § 1044 The arms [of the Hydra] are 
destitute of cilia; and this is an important character, by 
which all the Polypes of the Hydra-form kind may be at 
once distinguished from those of a higher group. 1847-9 
Todd Cycl. Anat. IV. 20/1 Polypes hydriform. 1874 
Lubbock Orig. Met. Ins. iii. 49 Distinguished by the 
ahsence of a hydriform stage. 

f Hydriodate (haidrsivd/t). Chem. Obs. [f. 
as next + -ate he] An old name for an iodide, as 
a salt of hydriodic acid; also, a hydriodide. 

1823 Crabb Technol. Diet. s. v., The Hydriodate of am- 
monia, of potash, of soda, of barytes, etc. 1826 Henry 
Elem. Chcm. I. 537 Iodate and Hydriodate of Potassa. 
1851 Illustr. Catal. Gt. Exhib. 190 Hydriodate of quinine. 

Hydriodic (hsidrsi^-dik), a. Chem. [f. Hy- 
drogen) + Iod(ine) + -ic. Cf. F. hydriodique.] 
Containing hydrogen and iodine in chemical com- 
bination. Hydriodic acid, the simple combina- 
tion of hydrogen and iodiue, also called hydrogen 
iodide (HI), a colourless very soluble gas, of 
strongly acid properties and suffocating odour. 

1819 J. G. Children Chcm. Anal. 110 Hydriodic acid is 
formed of one volume of Ihe vapour of iodine and one 
volume of hydrogen. 1849 D. Campbell Inorg. Chem. 91 
Hydriodic acid gas very much resembles hydrochloric acid 
gas, 1859 Foiunes' Chem. 372 Iodide of ethyl ; hydriodic 
ether. 1869 Roscoe Elem. Chem. 299 Orefiant gas. .com- 
bines with hydriodic acid to form ethyl iodide. 

So Hydriodide (haidrai'odaid), a componnd 
formed by the combination of hydriodic acid with 
an organic radical (or, formerly, with an element). 

1823 Faraday Exp. Res. xvii. 81 Hydriodide of carbon. 

Hydro (hai-dr^n). Short for Hydropathic sb. 

1882 Brit. Med. Jmt. Advert. 9 Dec, Visitors will find 



the * Hydro' a pleasant Home during their residence in 
Bournemouth. 1894 Advt., Buxton, The Peak Thermal 
Establishment. The best Hydro in district Mineral water 
and other baths. 1898 Xavy <fr Army Illustr. 23 July p. 
vii, Palatial establishments . . all . . modestly calling them- 
selves Hydros. 
Hydro- (haidro), before a vowel also hydr-, 
— Gr. t>5p(o-, combining form of vd<up water, 
employed in many compounds adopted or formed 
from Greek. 

Of the numerous compounds in Greek some were adopted 
in Latin, whence they passed into English either directly 
or through French: the earliest of these are hydropic, 
hydropsy, hydromancy, and hydromel, found in the 13th 
and 14th c A few others were added to the language 
during the 16th and 17th c, as hydrocele, hydrographcr, 
-grapky, hydrology, hydrophobia, hydrostatic \ but the 
greater number of the words now in use belong to the 
common scientific vocabulary of the 19th c. (including 
the end of the 18th a). 

The words so formed may be thus classed : 

a. Miscellaneous terms, in which hydro- has the 
sense of * water as in hydrography, hydrometer , 
hydropathy, hydrostatics. These pass into terms 
in which hydro- is used in more or less loose com- 
bination, as hydrogeology, hydro-galvanic, hydro- 
electricity, hydro-extractor ; hydro-propulsion. 

b. In medical and pathological terminology, 
hydro- is extensively used to form names of dis- 
eases (chiefly in Latin or Greek form), being pre- 
fixed (a) to names of parts of the body, to denote 
that such part is dropsical or affected with an 
accumulation of serous fluid, as in hydroabdomen 
(dropsy of the abdomen, ascites}, hydroblepharon 
(-urn) [Gr. 0\i<papov eyelid], hydrocardia [Gr. 
*ap5ta heart], -cranium, -derma ,-gaster [Gx.^aaT-qp 
belly], -gastria, -hystera [Gr. vert pa womb], hy- 
dromp/ialum {-us) [Gr. 6u<f>a\6s navel], hydromy- 
elus, -myelia [Gr. uvthos marrow, used for 'spinal 
cord '], -tu:phros[GT.y€<pp6sk\dnGy]yhydro-ovarium 
[see Ovary], -pericardium, -peritoneum, hydror- 
rhach is [Gr. ^dx iS spine], hydrosalpinx [Gr. oakmtf 
trumpet, used for ' Fallopian tube '], hydrOthorax ; 
also, in the combination hydropneumo-, to express 
the presence of water and air, as in hydropneumo- 
pericardium, hydropneumothorax ; {b) to names 
of diseases or diseased formations, denoting the 
accompaniment of dropsy or of an accumulation 
of serous fluid, as hydrocachexia, -y [see Cachex y], 
-diarrhcea, -hemothorax, -meningitis, -pericarditis, 
-peritonitis, hydrorrhachitis, etc.; hydrocirsoce/e, 
hydr{o)enteroce/e, kydromeningoce/e, -myelocele, 
-physocele, -sarcocele, hydr oscheocele, etc. 

C. Prefixed to names of minerals, } hydro- denotes 
a hydrous compound, or the addition of water or 
its constituents to the elements of the primary 
mineral. 

d. In modern chemical terms (the earliest of 
which were formed in French), the prefix hydro- 
originally meant combination with water. In many 
cases however this really amounted to combination 
with the hydrogen supplied by the water ; so that 
hydr(p- has become the regular combining form of 
hydrogen, like oxy- for oxygen, nitro- for nitrogen, 
cyano- for cyanogen. 

1822 Imison Sc. <$■ Art II. 21 To distinguish the acids 
formed by hydrogen, from those formed by oxygen, the 
former are designated by the word hydro, as the hydro- 
chloric acid. 1853 \V. Gbegory Inorg. Chem. (ed. 3) 4 
If composed of oxygen united to a metalloid, such as 
carbon, or a metal.. the acid is simply named # from the 
metalloid or metal, as carbonic acid, chromic acid. But if 
the acid contains hydrogen united to a metalloid, the word 
'hydro' is prefixed; as hydro-chloric acid (hydrogen and 
chlorine), hydro-sulphuric acid (hydrogen and sulphur), &c. 

Prefixed to the name of a compound substance, 
hydro- usually means the addition or substitution 
of hydrogen in its constitution, e. g. benzoin 
C 14 H 12 0 2 , hydrobenzoin C 14 H u 0 2 ; so cinchonine, 
hydrocinchonine, cellulose, hydrocellulose, etc. 

e. In modern zoological terminology, hydro- is 
used in the nomenclature relating to members of 
the class Hydbozoa and their characteristic organs 
or parts. Strictly speaking, hydro- is here a com- 
bining form of the generic name Hydra ; but this 
is itself a derivative of Gt. vbwp, u5p(o- water, so 
that, as being ultimately from the same source, 
these terms may be classed with the other pre- 
formations. 

f. Derivatives of Gr. IBpws 1 sweat * have been 
erroneously written hydro- instead of hidro- (the 
error being encouraged by the fact that sweat is a 
form of water), e. g. hydradenitis inflammation 
of the sweat glands, hydrocritics, hydropyretic. 

The more important words in all these groups 
appear in their alphabetical order in the main 
series ; others of less importance follow here. 

Hydro aerie (h3i:dn?,*ie*rik) a. (see quot.). Hy- 
droa*patite Min., hydrous apatite, a milk-white 



subtransparent mineral. Hydrobaro meter, an 
instrument for determining the depth of the ocean 
from the pressure of the superincumbent water 
(Webster 1864). Hydrobe-nzoin Chem., a crystal- 
line substance, C 14 H u O a , obtained by the action of 
nascent hydrogen on oil of hitter almonds. I! Hydro- 
Mosis (-baiiJu'sis) Zoo/. [Gr. fitwns way of life], 
the development of living organisms, as bacteria, 
in fluid media ; the conditions of life of such 
organisms. Hydrobo-racite Min. [named 1834], 
hydrous borate of calcium and magnesium, resem- 
bling gypsum. Hydrobranch, (-braerjk) Zoo/. [Gr. 
Ppayxw gills], a member of the Hydrobranchiala, 
a division of gastropods in Lamarck's classification, 
containing species which breathe water only ; so 
Hydrobrancniate (-brarrjki/t) a., pertaining to 
the Ilydrobranchiata (Mayne Expos. Lex. 1855). 
Hydroca-lcite Min. [named 184O], a hydrous car- 
bonate of calcium (Dana Min. ( 1 850) 212). [| Hy- 
droca-rdia Path., dropsy of the heart (see b above). 
Hydrocanline (-k^bin) a. Zoo/. [Gr. k av\6s stem], 
pertaining to or characteristic of the || Hydro- 
caulns or main stem of the ccenosarc of a hydro- 
zoan. || Hydrocephalic (-se'falis) [Gr. *«paAj} 
head], the oral and stomachal regions of a hydroid. 
Hydroce-rassite Min., a variety of basic lead 
carbonate, t Hydrochinone Chem. = Hydro- 
quinone. Hydroci'nchonine Chem., an alkaloid 
(Ca 0 H2eN 2 O) obtained by heating cinchonine 
(C2 0 H 24 N 3 O) with KMn0 4 . Hydrocirsooele 
Path. [Cirsocele], hydrocele complicated with a 
varicose state of the spermatic cord {Syd. Soc. Lex. 
1886). || Hydrocorlia (-srlia) Path. [Gr. *oiAia 
belly], dropsy of the abdomen, ascites. Hydro*- 
conite Min. [named, 1847, f. Gr. Kovia lime], hy- 
drous calcium carbonate (Dana Min. (1892) 303). 
Hydrocope (hardrtfkflnp) Zoo/. [Gr. kuitt] shaft], 
the peduncle of a hydroid. Hydrocoralline 
(-kp-rabin) Zoo/. [Coralline] a., pertaining to 
the Hydrocora/Unx, an order or sub-order of 
Hydroidea, the coral-making hydroid hydTozoa ; 
sb. one of this order of Hydrozoa. Hydroco- 
ta'rnla, -cota*mine (-3 in) Chem., a crystalline 
alkaloid existing in opium, and containing two 
atoms of hydrogen more than cotarnine. Hydro- 
conma*ric a. Chem., in h. acid = melilotic acid, 
f Hydrocri tics (erron. for hidrocritics) : see quot. 
Hydrocycle [Cycle sb. 11], a velocipede adapted 
for propulsion on the surface of water ; hence Hy- 
drocycliflt, one who propels a hydrocycle. Hy- 
drocyst (hard resist) Zool. [Gr. Kvcrts bladder, 
Cyst], one of the tentacles or feelers, resembling 
immature polypites, attached to the ccenosarc in 
certain Hydrozoa, as in the family Physophoridx ; 
hence Hydrocystic a. Hydrodolomite Min., 
hydrous carbonate of calcium and magnesium, 
a yellowish- white, greyish, or greenish mineral. 
Hydrcecial (h3idrrsi,al) pertaining to the || Hy- 
drcecium (-rsi|tftn) [Gr. ol/ciov, f. oTkos house], a 
sac into which the ccenosarc can be retracted in 
certain Hydrozoa, as the Ca/ycophoridx. Hydro- 
extractor [F. hydro-extracteur], a centrifugal ma- 
chine for drying clothes and other articles. Hydro- 
ferricya nlc, -ferridcyanic, a. Chem., in h. acid- 
hydrogen ferricyanide, HgFegCy^ ; hence Hydro- 
ferri(d)cyanate, a salt of this acid. Hydroferro- 
cya-nic a. Chem. in h.acid= hydrogen ferrocyanide, 
H 4 FeCy 6 ; hence Hydroferrocy anate, a salt of 
this acid. Hydrofnge (hardr<?ri/7d3) [see -fuge* F. 
hydrqfuge] a., impervious to water, as the plumage 
of ducks, the pubescence of many insects, etc. ; sb. a 
substance which is impervious to or resists the 
action of water. Hydro^alva nic a. [Galvanic], 
pertaining to the production of galvanic electricity 
by means of liquids (Webster 1864). t Hydro-- 
gnosy [Gr. -yvwcia knowledge], a history and 
description of the waters of the earth (Mayne 
Expos. Lex. 1855). Hydrohse-matlte, -hematite 
Min., a hydrated sesquioxide of iron, resembling 
hsematite, also called Turgite. Hydrohyete'ric a. 
Path., pertaining to hydrohystera, an accumulation 
of water in the womb. Hydro,io dic = Hydriodic. 
Hydrolite Min. [-lite], the zeolitic mineral 
G melinite. Hydromagnesite Min. [named 
1827], hydrous carbonate of magnesium, found in 
white silky crystals or earthy crusts. Hydro- 
meduean (-mfdiirsan) [Medusa] a., belonging or 
relating to the Hydromedusse, now a sub-class of 
Hydrozoa (called also Craspcdota), formerly a 
synonym of Hydrozoa ; sb. a member of this sub- 
class. Hydromedtraoid a. [see -oid], of the 
form of or resembling the Hydromedusx (Cent. 
Diet.). II Hydromeningi tis Path., inflammation 
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of the cerebral membranes with serous effusion. 
Hydromeni ng-ocele (see b, and Meningocele). 
Hydrome-tallurgy [Metallurgy] , 'the act or 
process of assaying or reducing ores in the wet 
way, or by means of liquid re-agents* (Webster 
1864). Hydro-metamo-rphism Geo/., a kind of 
Metamokphism of igneous rocks effected by means 
of water; so Hydro-met amo-rphic a., pertaining 
or relating to this. Hydrometeor [see Meteok : 
cf. F. hydro me'ie'ore'], an atmospheric phenomenon 
which depends on the vapour of water, as rain, 
hail, and snow ; hence Hy;drometeorolo*gical a., 
pertaining to Hy drometeoro logy, that part of 
meteorology which deals with atmospheric pheno- 
mena depending on the vapour of water (Webster 
1864). Hydroniica Min., a variety of potash 
mica containing more water than ordinary musco- 
vite ; hence Hydxomica'ceous a. Hydromo tor, 
a kind of motor for the propulsion of vessels, the 
propelling power being produced by jets of water 
ejected from the sides or the stern. Hydromyd 
(hai'dromid) Zool, [Gr. jxvs mouse], a rodent of the 
genus LJydromys, comprising the water-rats and 
beaver-rats of the Australian region {Cent* Diet,), 
)| Hydromye-Ua, || -myelus, Hydromyelocele 
Path, (see b above, and quots.). Hydronephelite 
Min., a hydrous silicate of aluminium and sodium, 
derived from nephelite. f Hydroni'tric a, 
Chem., containing hydrogen and nitrogen in com- 
bination ; hydronitric acid, an old name of nitric 
acid or hydrogen nitrate. || Hydro-ova 'rium Path, 
(see b above and quot.). *j* Hydro-oxide Chan, -= 
Hydroxide, f Hydro-oxygen Chem. = Oxy- 
hydhogen. Hydroparastates sb. pi., Eccl. Hist, 
[ad. Gr. pi. vdpowapaffTarcu, f. vapaardrr^s comrade] 
(see quots.). || Kydroperica-rdium, Hydroperi- 
tonarum Path, (see b above and quots.). Hy- 
drophid Zool, [Gr. ttyts serpent], a venomous sea- 
snake of genus Hydrophis or family Hydrophidmt, 
found in the Indian Ocean. Hydropnite Min., 
a hydrous silicate of iron and magnesium, allied 
to serpentine (ophite). Hydrophtha'lic a. Chem. 
(see d above and quot.). Hydrophyll (-ftt) Bot., 
Lindley's name for plants of N.O. Hydrophylla- 
cem, of which the typical genus is Ilydrophyllum, 
the Waterleaf of N. America. Hydrophyllia- 
ceous (-fili^^pas) a. [see -aceous], having the 
characters of the |] Hydrophyllinm (-rVli,#m) 
[Gr. ipvWiov leaflet], one of the protective zooids, 
of a laminar or leaf-like character, attached either 
to the ccenosarc or to the pedicles of the polypites 
in certain oceanic bydrozoa; = Bbact 2. Hy- 
drophysocele Path, (see b above, and quot.). 
]] Hydroplanula (-pke'nitfla) [Planula], the 
transitional stage of a hydrozoan intermediate 
between the planula and the tentaculated actinula 
(Cent, Diet.), Hydroplutonic a. Geol, (see quot.). 
Hydropo'lyp [Polyp], a hydrozoan as distin- 
guished from an actinozoan polyp. Hydropota-ssic 
a, Chem., containing hydrogen and potassium in 
combination, as hydropotassic sulphate, a double 
sulphate of H and K, K2S0 4 .H 2 S0 4 , commonly 
called bisulphate of potash. HydropropuTsion, 
propulsion by means of a hydromotor {Cent, Diet,), 
Hydropult (hai'drflpzrft) [f. -pult in Catapult], 
^ a force-pump worked by hand ; a garden-pump ; 
hence Hydropirltio a. Hydropyre'tic a., erron. 
for hidropy relic, pertaining to Hidropyretos or 
sweating sickness (Mayne Expos. Lex. 1855). 
II Hydrorachis, -orrhachis (hsidrp-rakis) Path, 
(see b above, and quot.). Hydrorenal (-rrnal) a. 
[L. ren-es kidneys : see Renal], characterized by 
a dropsical condition of the kidney. || Hydrorhiza 
(-rai'za) [Gr. fitfa root], the root-stock or rooting 
fibres by which a colony of Hydrozoa is attached 
to some foreign object; hence Hydrorhiza! 
(-rai'zal) a, ]| Hydrosalpinx Path, (see b above, 
and quot.). Hydrosa'rcocele Path, (see b above, 
and Sarcocele). Hydr oscheocele (hoidrp - slu>- 
s/1) Path., dropsical oscheocele or scrotal hernia. 
Hydrosele-nic a, Chem., consisting of hydrogen 
and selenium in combination ; h, acid, another 
name for hydrogen selenide or seleniuretted hy- 
drogen, H 3 Se, an offensive gas; hence Hydro- 
selenate, -sele*nuret. Hydrosilicate Min., 
a silicate containing water, a hydrous silicate. 
Hydroso-dic (-s<?u'dik) a. Chem., containing hy- 
drogen and sodium in combination, as hydro- 
sodic sulphate, a double sulphate of hydrogen and 
sodium, Na 3 S0 4 .H 2 S04, commonly called hy- 
drated bisulphate of soda. Hydrosphygmograph, 
a kind of sphygmograph in which the variation 
in the quantity of blood in a part is measured by 
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the pressure on a fluid contained in a closed 
chamber or vessel {Syd. Soc. Lex. 1886). Hydro- 
spire (hai'dr0|spai».i) Zool, [Gr. ami pa coil, Spire], 
one of the system of lamellar tubes lying between 
and below the ambulacra in Mastoids, supposed to 
have been respiratory in function. Hydrota'chy- 
lite, -lyte Min., a hydrous variety of tachylite. 
HydrotaTcite Min, [Talc], a hydrous oxide of 
aluminium and magnesium, a fibrous white mineral 
of pearly lustre and greasy feel. Hydrote chnic 
a, [Gr. 7*x v "H ar *: F. hydrotechnique"], relating to 
or dealing with the technical management or utili- 
zation of water. Hydrotelln-ric a, Chem., formed 
by hydrogen and tellurium in chemical com- 
bination ; k, acid, another name for telluretted 
hydrogen, H 2 Tc, an offensive gas; its salts are 
Hydrote-llurates. || Hydrotheca (-J?rka) Zool, 
[L. theca, Gr. $rjKij receptacle], one of the peri- 
sarcal cups or calycles in which the polypites in 
certain Hydrozoa (as the Seriularidat) are lodged ; 
hence Hydrothecal (-)>f k&l) a, t Hydrothi'on 
[Gr. Btiov sulphur], an old name of hydrogen 
sulphide or sulphuretted hydrogen, also called 
f Hydro thionic acid ; hence f Hydrothi-onate, 
a salt of this acid, a sulphydrate ; so fHydrothj> 
onous » hydrosnlphurous ; t Hydrothionite, a 
salt of hydrosulphurous acid. || Hydrothioneemia 
Path, [Gr. dlfxa blood], blood-poisoning with sul- 
phuretted hydrogen. Hydrozi ncite, -kite Min., 
hydrous carbonate of zinc, also called zinc bloom 
(Dana Min. 1854). 

1886 Syd. Soc, Lex., *Hydroaeric sound, the percussion 
note produced over a cavity containing both water and air. 
Also, the sounds heard on auscultating a similar cavity. 
1858 Amer. Jrnl. Sc. Ser. 11. XXV. 408 *Hydroapatite is 
a hydrous apatite. 1877 Watts Fownes' Chem. (ed. 12) II. 
571 Benzoin., con verted, .by heating with alcoholic potash 
into *hydrobenzoin and bcnzile. 1835 C. U. SHEPAaD Min. 
II. 326 *Hydroboracite- 1868 Dana Mm. (ed. 5) 595 
Hydroboracite . . resembles fibrous and foliated gypsum. 
I 7S3 Chambers Cycl.Supp., * Hydrocardia, a term invented 
by Hildanus to express a serous, sanious, or purulent tumour 
of the pericardium. 1869 Nicholson 77 The ccenosarc 
generally consists of a main stem— or ' *hydro-caulus ' — 
with many branches. 1888 Rolleston & Jackson Anim, 
Life 246 The hydranth resembles Hydra in all essentials. .. 
Like that organism it consists of a *hydrocepkalis ( = oral 
and stomachal regions) and a peduncle or hydrocope which 
is very short. 1873 Fownes* Chern. (ed. 11) 824 *Hydro- 
coumaric Acid exists in the yellow melilot. 1721 Bailey, 

* Hydrocriticks [1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey 1 , Hydrocritica], 
critical Judgment of Distempers taken from Sweating. 
1893 Westm. Gaz. 5 Apr. 4/3 The ' *bydro-cycle ' — hitherto 
regarded as more or less a mechanical monstrosity — has at 
length proved its speed and capabilities. . . The ' •hydro- 
cyclists* finished in good condition. 1898 River Coast 
0 July 13/1 One of the most interesting items was the 
Hydrocycle versus Skiff Race. 1869 Nicholson Zool. 82 
There occur also in the Physophoridae certain peculiar 
bodies, termed *hydrocysts or ' feelers '. 1888 Rolleston & 
Jackson Anim. Life j-jo Hydrocysts or feelers, .are poly- 
pites in which the distal or oral extremity is imperforate 
and usually armed with cnidoblasts. 1850 Dana Min. 
(ed. 3) 213 *Hydrodolomite. .has the composition of the 
magnesia alba of the shops. 1861 J. R. Greene Man. 
Anim. Kingd., Ccelent. 99 Praya, Hippopodius, and Vogtia 
have * incomplete ' ^hydrcecia. 1869 Nicholson Zool. 80 
This chamber, which is present . . in all the genera, is 
termed the ' hydrcecium '. 1858 Huxley Oceanic //y- 
drozoa 39 The lateral walls of the hydrcecial canal of the 
distal nectocalyx. 1851 lllustr. Catal, Gt. Exhib. 1199 

* Hydro-extractor .. capable of revolving 2,000 times a 
minute. ..It will dress.. all kinds of materials, cloths, felts 
[etcl. 1890 W. J. Gorooh Foundry 165 The hydro- 
extractor, in which the yarn is dried like clothes in a 
laundry, being thrown into a horizontal drum and spun 
round at lightning speed. 1849 D. Campbell Inorg. Chem. 
Index 376 *Hydroferridcyanic acid, or ferridcyanide of 
hydrogen. *Hydroferrocyanic acid, or ferrocyanide of 
hydrogen. 1868-7* Watts Diet. Chem. V. 20 The *hydro- 
ferrocyanate [of quinine], C30H24NqO2.H4FcCy6.2H2O, 
is an orange-yellow crystalline precipitate, obtained on 
mixing the alcoholic solutions of quinine and hydro ferro- 
cyanic acid. 1886 Hamehton in Longm. Mag. VII. 375 
The efficacy of resinous solutions, as *hydrofuges. 1890 
Abney Treat. Photogr. (ed. 6) 24 It. .produces ^hydroiodic 
acid (HI). 1841 Portlock Geol. 221 *Hydrolite occurs in 
abundance at Island Magee, in beautifully marked crystals. 
1837 Dana Min. 199 *Hydromagnesite. .occurs in crusts; 
also as a white powder. 1888 Rolleston & Jackson Anim. 
Life 745 There arc two principal types of the Hydroid. 
One, the *Hydromedusan or Craspedote type, consists 
typically of an oral and stomachal region (hydrocephalis), 
with or without tentacles, borne upon a peduncle (hydro- 
cope). 1879 Rutley Study Rocks xii. 208 To admit for 
granite what may be called * hyd n>m etamorphic^ origin. 
Ibid., *Hydro-metamorphism, by which rocks, originally 
fused, and when in liquid fusion, poured into veins and 
dykes in pre-existing rocks, are subsequently altered in 
specific gravity and arrangement of minerals, hy the action 
of water. 1857 J. P. Nichol Cycl. Phys, Sci., * Hydro- 
meteors. The whole aqueous phenomena of the Atmosphere. 
. .The chief specific Hydrometeors, viz. Clouds, Dew, Fogs, 
Snow, and Rain. 1885 C. H . H itchcock in A mer. Jrnl. Sc. 
Oct. 282 *Hydromicaceous and argillaceous schists. 1886 
Sci. Amer. 24 July 47/1 The little vessel supplied with the 
*hydromotor met with a fair degree of success. 1866 80 A. 
Flint Princ, Med, (ed. 5) 716 A tumor, consisting of the 
serous accumulation with its enveloping membranes (^hydro- 
myelocele), protrudes through the fissure, most frequently in 
the sacral or dorsal regions. Ibid. 759 Dilatation of the 
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central canal is called *hydromyclus, and is generally con- 
genital. 1826 Henry Elem. Chem. I. 328 * Hydro-nitric 
acid is perfectly limpid and colourless, and emits white 
fumes when exposed to the air. 187a Peaslee Oz*ar. 
Tumours 28 1 Ovarian dropsy ', or ' *hydro-ovarium '. 1826 
Henry Elem. Chem. II. 25 There appear to be two hydrates 
or *hydro-oxides. 1834 Meowin Angler in Wales I. 95 
Vermicular monsters exhihited in the * hydro-oxygen micro- 
scope. 1838 Proc. Amer. Phil. Soc. \. 14 Platinum fused 
by his hydro-oxygen blowpipe. 1854 J. Scoffern in Orr\s 
Circ. Sc., Chem, 298 Gurney's hydro-oxygen blowpipe is 
made in conformity. 1730-6 Bailey (folio), *ffydropara- 
states, a Sect ; a Branch of the Manichees, whose dis- 
tinguishing Tenet was, That Water should be used in the 
Sacrament instead of Wine. 1853 M. Kelly tr. Gosselin*s 
Power Pope Mid. Ages I. 79 ^fanicheans who disguised 
themselves under the names of Encratides, Saccophori, and 
Hydroparastates. 1834 J. Forbes Laennec*s Dis. Chest 
(ed. 4) 537 The lower extremities are cedemaious. The 
same state exists in the serous membranes, whence arise 
ascites, hydrothorax, and *hydropericardium. 1877 Roberts 
Handbk. Med. (ed. 3) II. 36 Hydropericardium generally 
follows hydrothorax. 1866-80 A. Flint Princ, Med. (ed. 5) 
596 The term *hydro-peritoneum or ascites denotes peri- 
toneal dropsy. 1864 Webster, *Hydrophid t a species of 
ophidian, including the water-snake. 1873 Fownes' Chem. 
(ed. 11) 826 *Hydrophthalic Acid is produced by the action 
of nascent hydrogen on phthalic acid. 1861 J. R. Greene 
Man. Anim. Kingd., Ccelent. 101 Groups of organs became 
detached from the ccenosarc, each group consisting of a 
*hydrophylliuin, polypites, tentacles, and gonophores. 1753 
Chambers Cycl. Supp., *Hydrophysoccle, a term used by 
some authors for a sort of hernia, or rupture, occasioned hy 
a mixture of water and flatulencies. 1878 Lawrence tr. 
Cotta's Rocks Class. 380 Plutonic processes do not exclude 
the combined action of water as an auxiliary agent ; and 
thus may deserve the name of *Hydroplutonic. 1876 
Haaley Mat. Med. (ed. 6) 316 * Hydropotassic Oxalate is 
the form in which oxalic acid exists in the acid species of 
Oxalis, Rumex, Rheum, Geranium [etcl. 1866 Black- 
more C. Noivell li, A sail which they wetied with a hydro- 
pult. 1879 W. L. Lihosay Mind in Lower Anim. 462 The 
elephant makes a similar use of his trunk as a syringe or 
hydropult, and of water as a projectile. 1866 Blackmore 
C. Nowcll Ixiii, He had not acquired the delightful *hydro- 
pultic art, so dear to the nation. 1866-80 A. Flint Princ. 
Med. (ed. 5) 7^ 16 Extensive serous accumulation within the 
spinal canal is called *hydrorrachis. 1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., 
* Hydrorenal distension, same as Hydronephrosis. 1861 
J. R. Greene Man. Anim. Kingd., Ccelent. 29 In Hydra, 
and a few of the simpler forms of Corynidae, the proximal 
end of the polypite is closed by the *hydrorhiza- 1870 
Rolleston Anim. Life 253 The animal is. .attached by its 
hydrorhiza to a piece of weed. 1887 Lancet 11 June 
1200/2 Dr. Schlesinger concludes that in *hydrosalpiox, or 
hsematosalpinx, laparotomy is the only . . resource. 1767 
Phil. Trans. LVII. 203 An Account of an Hydro-cnterocele, 
appearing like an *Hydro-sarcocele. 1854 J. Scoffern in 
Orr's Circ. Sc., Chem, 354 So does *nydroselenic acid 
afford parallel results. 1826 Henry Elem. Chem. I. 449 A 
*hydro-selenuret of potassa of a deep ale colour. 1850 
Daubeny Atom. The. xii. 409 The silicates that cootain 
water may be divided, into those in which the water is 
simply united to the silicic combination . . called *hydrosili- 
cates. 1890 H. Ellis Criminal iii. 122 With the sphygmo- 
graph (or, rather the ""bydrosphygmograph) he observed 
the degree of excitement produced on various individuals. 
1888 Rolleston & Jackson Anim. Life 577 (Class Bla- 
stoideal, The pores lead to a cleft (*hydrospire cleft) . . and 
the cleft in its turn to an underlying hydrospire canal, into 
which open a system of interradial lamellar tubes, the 
hydrospires* Ibid. 578 The genital ducts probably opened 
into some portion of the hydrospires. 1879 Rutley Study 
Rocks xiiL 270 To them .. may be added chromic iron .. 
*hydrotalcite, native copper, copper pyrites. 1893 Times 6 
Oct., The most famous *hydrotechnic authorities of our time 
have found no other method of overcoming the obstruction to 
navigation caused by the Iron Gate than the identical one 
adopted by the Romans. 1847 Craig, *Hydrotellnrates i 
a genus of salts. 1864 Webster, *Hydrotelluric. 1873 
Fowncs' Chem. (ed. 11) 215 Hydrotelluric acid is a gas, 
resembling sulphuretted and selenietted hydrogen. 187a 
Nicholsoh Palxont. 77 Polypites are also protected within 
' "hydrothecae or little cup-like expansions derived from the 
polypary. 1877 Huxley Anat. hrv. Anim. iii. 129 A hard, 
chitinous, cuticular skeleton, .which frequently gives rise to 
hydrothecae, into which the hydranths can be retracted. 
1876 tr. Wagner's Gen. Pathol. 576 *Hydrotbionasmia. . 
consMs in the entrance into the blood of sulphuretted 
hydrogen. 1807 T. Thomson Chem. (ed. 3) II. 328 The 
Germans have given it [sulphuretted hydrogen] the name of 
*hydrothionic acid. 

t Hydro-axid. Chem. Obs, =Hydbacid. 

1845 Tood & Bowman Phys. Anat. I. 5 Hydrogen would 
be [united] to a simple or compound radicle (chlorine or 
cyanogen), to form a hydro-acid, c 1865 G. Gore in Circ, 
Sc. 1. 226/2 The hydro-acids—hydrochloric acid, for example. 

t Hydrobrcrmate. Chem. Obs. [f. as next + 
-ate* 1 c] An old name for a bromide, viewed as 
a salt of hydrobromic acid; also, for a hydro- 
bromide. 

1836 J. M. Gully Magetidie's Formul. (ed. 2) 124 Hydro- 
bromic acid .. affords various salts with bases; these are 
hydrobromat,3 or hromurets.^ 1876 Harlev Mat. Med. 86 
Bromine.. forms with ammoniaa colourless hydrobro mate. 

Hydrobromic (h3idn>,brJu'mik), a, Chem, [f. 
HYDno-d + BuoMic. In F. hydrobromigue.] Con- 
taining hydrogen and bromine in chemical com- 
bination. Hydrobromic acid, also called hydrogen 
bromide (HBr), a colourless gas with a pungent 
odour and strongly acid taste, fuming in the atmo- 
sphere and very soluble in water. 

1836 [see prec] 1838 T. Thomson Chem. Org. Bodies 
308 Neither hydrobromic nor muriatic acid decompose 
bromide of aldehyden. 1873 Fownes* Chem. (ed. ji) 190 
Hydrogen Bromide, 4 or Hydrobromic Acid, bears the closest 
resemblance to hydriodic acid. 
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So Hydrobromide (h3idr<?|br<?a-m9id), a com- 
pound formed by the combination of hydrobromic 
acid with an organic radical. 

1877 Watts Fownes* Ckem. (ed. 12) II. 61. 1880 Clemln- 
shaw Wurtz Atom. The. nz Amylene hydrobromide cannot 
possess several vapour densities. 

t HydrocaTbide. Ckem. Obs. [f. Hypbo- d 
+ Carr(on + -IDE.] = next. 

1884 Athenaeum 13 Dec. 776/1 Hydrocarbides, which 
undergo decomposition by electric discharges with forma- 
tion of carbonic acid, are added to the atmosphere from a 
variety of sources. 

Hydrocarbon (h3idw,kaubf?n). Chem. [f. 
Hydro- d + Carbon.] A chemical compound of 
hydrogen and carbon. 

These compounds, of which there are at least twelve 
series, the chief of them being the paro/finSj olefines^ 
acetylenes > and benzenes, are very numerous and important, 
and, with their derivatives, constitute the subject-matter of 
organic chemistry. 

1826 FAaAOAY Exf. Res. xxxii. (1850) 183 The peculiar 
hydro-carbons formiog the subject of that paper. 1842 
Papnell Chew. Anal. (1845) 269 Contraction and forma- 
tion of oily drops show the presence of oJefiant gas, or 
vapours of hydrocarbons. 1863 Tynoall Heat iii. 62 Coal- 
gas is what we call a hydro-carbon. 1865-72 Watts Vict. 
CJum. III. 186 The most fruitful source of hydrocarbons 
is the dry or destructive distillation of organic bodies. 

b. altrib., as hydrocarbon radical, series , etc. 
Hydrocarbon gas : any gaseons hydrocarbon. 

£ 1865 Letmeby in Circ. Sc. I. 123/2 Hydro-carbon Gas, 
this same Is given to the mixed gases which -are generated 
from water, together with substances that are rich in 
hydro-carbons, as tar, resin, fats, oils, and the better kinds 
of cannel coal. 1873 Ralfe Phys. Ckem. 45 The homolo- 
gous series of hydro-carbon radicals. x88o RiCHAaosoN in 
Med. Temp. Jml. 67 Alcohol is.. a chemical of the hydro- 
carbon series. 

Hydrocarbonaceous (hardr^kaibon^-Jas) , 
a. Chem. [f. prec. + -aoeous.] Pertaining to, of 
the nature of, or containing a hydrocarbon. 

1851 Illustr. Catal. Gt. Exhib. 144 The tar yields . . par- 
affine.. light bydro-carbonaceous oil 1874 tr. Lommers 
Light 5 In order to obtain the highest illuminating power 
of a flame in which hydro-carbonaceous compounds are 
undergoing combustion, the regulation of the supply of air 
is essential. 

Hydro carbon ate (-kaubdn/t). Chem. Also 
-at. [f. Hydro(gen + Carbonate (in sense 1 nsed 
for ' product of combination with carbon thus lit. 
'carbonated or carburetted hydrogen*).] 

1. An early name for a hydrocarbon ; f formerly, 
a name of carburetted hydrogen (CH 4 ), the chief 
constituent of coal-gas. 

1800 Howard io Phil. Trans. XC. 228 It burns like 
hydrocarbonate, but with a bluish green flame. Ibid., 
Should this inflammable gas prove not to be a hydro- 
carbonate, 1819 Pantologia s.v., There are different species 
of Hydro-carbonats, depending on the proportion of their 
constituents.. commonly distinguished into heavy and light 
Hydro-carbonats. 1896 Daily News 26 Mar. s/x # The 
Italian workman has too much hydrocarbonate for dinner, 
and too little albuminoid. 

2. ' A term applied by Berzelius to a double salt 
resulting from the combination of a carbonate with 
a hydrate; by Beudant to the combination of a 
carbonate and water * (Mayne). 

1843 PoaTLOCK Geol. 214 Associated with the hydro-car- 
bonate of magnesia, and lime. 1851 Illustr.^ Catal. Gt. 
Exhib. 193 The hydro-carbonate much used in Pharmacy 
{magnesia alba). 1854 J. Scoffern in Orr's Circ. Sc., 
Chem. 490 Two hydrocarbonatcs of copper occur native : 
one, malachite .. has a composition represented hy the for- 
mula CuO.COa + CuO.HO; a second . .having the compo- 
sition 2CUO.CO3 4-CuO.HO. 

Hydro carbonic (-kaib^uik), a. Ckem. [f. 
Hydrocarbon + -ic] Relating to, or of the nature 
of, a hydrocarbon ; in quot., obtained from car- 
buretted hydrogen : see prec. 1. 

1807 F. A. Winsor in Standard (1883) xo July 5/6 His 
grand discovery of the Hydrocarbonic Lights. 

Hydro carbonous (-kaubonas), a. Chem. [f. 
Hydro(gen + Carronoos.] Of the nature of a 
hydrocarbon. 

1804 Edin. Rev. IV. 120 These gasses are not carbureted 
hydrogen.. hut.. they are hydro-carbonous oxides. 1845 
GaoYE Conlrib. Sc. in Corr. Phys. Forces (1874) 295 Enough 
was ascertained to lead me to believe that it [the gas] was 
hydrocarbonous. 

t Hydrocar buret (-kaubiuret). Chem. Obs. 
[f. Hydro- d + Carruret ; F. hydrocarbure.] A 
compound of hydrogen and carbon, a hydrocarbon ; 
spec, carburetted hydrogen gas. 

1815 Henry Elem. Ckem.(e<\. 7) 1. 371 Mixtures of hydro- 
carburet and oxygen gases. 1838 Penny Cycl. XI I. 396/2 
Liquid JKydrocarburet. .was obtained by Mr. Faraday, after 
separating solid bicarburet of hydrogen from the fluid pro- 
cured by pressure upon oil gas, at a temperature of o°. 1830 
Daubeny Atom. The. (ed. 2) Gloss., Hydrocarburet, a com- 
pound of hydrogen and carbon in any proportion whatsoever. 

t Hydrocar buretted (-kaubiureted), a. 
Chem. Obs. [f. as prec. + Carburetted.] Formed 
by the combination of hydrogen and carbon. 

1809 Henry in Phil. Trans. XCIX. 448 Hydro-car* 
buretted gases, like ammonia, are separated by electriza- 
tion into their elements. 184a Parnell Chem. Anal. 
(1845) 270 Analysis of Coal-Gas . .The determination of the 
hydro-carburetted vapours may be accurately effected . . by 
means of oil of vitriol. 



Hydrocele (hardnjs/l). Path. [a. L. hydrocele, 
a. Gr. l5poK7j\T) f f. £»5po- water + /C17A77 tumour. Cf. 
F. hydrocele (Pare, 16th c).] A tumour with a 
collection of serous fluid ; spec, a tumour of this 
kind in the cavity of the tunica vaginalis of the 
testis ; dropsy of the testicle or of the scrotam. 

1597 A. M. tr. Guillemeau's Fr. Ckityrg. 21 a/2 The 
Scrotum coinmethtoswel, which tumefactione of the Greeks 
is called Hydrocele. 1607 Topsell Four-/. Beasts (1658) 
307 Called of the Physitians Hydrocele, that is to say, 
Water-bursten. 1727-41 Chambers Cycl. s. v., Youth is 
most exposed to the hydrocele. 1878 T. Bryant Pract. 
Surg. I. 103 When seen in the neck they are described as 
hydroceles of the neck. 

t Hydrocephale. Obs. rare. [a. F. hydro- 
ciphale (Pare, 16th c.).] = Hydrocephalus. 

a 1648 Lo. Herbert in Life (1770) 33 My cousin, .having 
an hydrocephale also in that extremity that his eyes began 
to start out of his head. 

Hydrocephalic (hardr^s/Tae'lik), a. [f. Hy- 
drocefhal-us 4- -ic] Pertaining to, or character- 
istic of, hydrocephalus ; affected with hydrocephalus ; 
hence trans/, big-headed. 

1815 Edin. Rev. XXV. 262 Hydrocephalic patients. 
1833-58 Copland Diet. Pract. Med. (L.\ Liable to hydro- 
cephalic and convulsive diseases. 1860 Atl Year Round 
No. 38. 283 With.. enormous head and hydrocephalic pro- 
minency of brain. 

Hydroce-phalocele. Path. [f. as prec. : see 
Cephalocele.] = Hydrencbphalocele. 

Hydroceptaloid (-se-faloid), a. Path. [f. 
as next + -oiD.] Resembling hydrocephalus. H. 
disease , a term applied by Marshall Hall to a con- 
dition of coma incident to young children and 
resulting apparently from cerebral anaemia. 

184a M. Hall Gulston. Led. n. 6a The hydrocephaloid 
disease in children. Its designation announces its simi- 
larity to hydrocephalus. But its nature, origin, and treat- 
ment are opposite. 1878 A. M. Hamilton Nero. Dis. 115. 

Hydrocephalus (-se-fabs), a. Path. [f. 
next + -ous.] Affected with hydrocephalus. 

i860 Pitt BvaNE Undercurrents Overlooked II. 273 
Epileptic or hydrocephalus children. 1879 Geo. Eliot 
Tkeo. Suck xvh. 307 A scanty hydrocephalus offspring. 

II Hydrocephalus (haidr<?se*fal&>). Path. 
[Medical L., ad. Gr. vdpoK€<pa\ov, f. vdpo- water +- 
Kt<poXfi head.] A disease of the brain especially 
incident to young children, consisting in an accu- 
mulation of serous fluid in the cavity of the 
cranium, resulting in gradual expansion of the 
skull, and finally inducing general weakness, with 
failure of the memory and mental faculties ; water 
on the brain. The acute form is often described 
as tubercular meningitis. 

1670 Pkil. Trans. V. 2080 A child, one year old, so diseased 
with the Hydrocephalus, that when open'd, there were 
taken out ol his Head 36 ounces of clear, but saltish, water. 
1727-41 Chambers Cycl. s.v., Children are more liable to 
hydrocephali, than adults. 1756 Gentl. Mag. XXVI. 516 
[He] laboured under a hydrocephalus. 1866-80 A. Flint 
Princ. Med. (ed. 5) 716 By the term hydrocephalus, .is 
understood an excessive accumulation of serous fluid in the 
ventricles of the brain, particularly the lateral ventricles. 

Hydrocephaly, [f. prec. + -Y. Cf. F. hy- 
drocephalic.] = prec. 

1882 Athenaeum 16 Dec. 817/2 A case of hydrocephaly 
from the Trou Rosette, Belgium. 

t Hydrochlorate (haidn?,kld>ra). Chem. 
Obs. [f. as next + - ate 1 i c] An old name for a 
chloride, viewed as a salt of hydrochloric acid 
(formerly also called muriate) ; also for a hydro- 
chloride. 

1819 J. G. Childben Ckem. Anat. 269 Dr. Murray, .con- 
ceives the carbonates to arise from the decomposition of 
the hydrochlorates of lime and magnesia, in the process of 
evaporation to dryness. 1880 J. W. Lkgg Bile ix A preci- 
pitate . . consisting of hydrochlorate of glycocoll. 1898 Rev. 
Brit. Pkarnt. 13 The hydrochlorates are now all called 
hydrochlorides . 

Hydrochloric (haidr^klo^'rik), a. Chem. [f. 
Hydro- d + Chloric. F. kydrochlorique.] Con- 
taining hydrogen and chlorine in chemical cora- 
( bination. Hydrochloric acid, called also hydro- 
gen chloride (HC1), a colourless gas of strongly 
acid taste and pungent irritating odour, extremely 
soluble in water. (Earlier names were muriatic 
acid f spirit of salt \ chlorhydric acid.) 

1817 A. Ure in Thomson Ann. Pkilos. X. 203 On the 
Quantity of Real Acid in Liquid Hydrochloric. 1831 
J. Davies Manual Mat. Med. 143 The hydro chloric acid 
of the shops is a saturated solution of this g; s in water. 
1863 Tyndall Heat vii. 188 One volume of chlorine com- 
bines with one volume of hydrogen, to form two volumes of 
hydrochloric acid. > 1878 Huxley Physiogr. vii. (ed. 2) 109 
Chlorine eagerly seizes on thc hydrogen to form a compound 
known as hydrochloric acid gas. 

Hydrochloride (haidr<? t klo'Taid). Chem. [f. 
Hydro- d + Chloride.] A compound formed by 
the combination of hydrochloric acid with an 
organic radical (formerly, also, with an element). 

1826 HEsav Elem. Ckem. I. 427 It is constituted of two 
atoms of defiant gas + 1 atom of chlorine. 1 1 has been called 
by Dr. Thomson chloric etker\ but a more appropriate 
name would be hydrochloride of carbon. x88o Cleminshaw 
tr. Wurii y Atom. The. xxx Amylene hydrochloride. x8oo 
Roscoe Elem. Ckem. xxxix. 393 When a solution of naph- 



thylainine hydrochloride is mixed with solution of potassium 
nitrite, the hydrochloride of diazo naphthalene is formed. 

tHydrochloTuret. Chem. Obs. [f. Hydro- d 
I + Chlorcret.] An old synonym of prec. 

1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) I. 7x3 The preparation 
f called hydrochloruret of lime is recommended ..as an in- 
j ternal remedy, in certain stages of fever and dysentery. 

t Hydrocyanate (h3idro,s3ian/t). Chem. Obs. 
[f. as next + -ate 1 1 c] An old name for a cyanide, 
considered as a salt of hydrocyanic acid. 

1818 Henry Elem. Ckem. (ed. 8) II. 342 This base, like 
chlorine and iodine, is acidified by hydrogen, and the proper 
appellation for the prussic acid Gay Lussac conceives to be 
hydro-cyanic acid, and for its compounds hydro-cyanates. 
18 19 J. G. Children Chem. Anal. 320 The hydrocyanate 
of potassa. . is Dot identical with the salt commonly known 
by the name of prussiate of potash. 1854 Scoffern in Circ. 
Sc., Ckem. 440 Cyanogen .. unites with certain metals, 
forming compounds which . . must be regarded as cyanides, 
and not hydro-cyanates, seeing that they contain neither 
oxygen nor hydrogen. 

Hydrocyanic (haidrojsaijge'nik), a. Chem. 
[f. Hydro- d + Cyanic. Cf. F. hydrocyanique.] 
Containing hydrogen and cyanogen tn chemical 
combination. Hydrocyanic acid, or hydrogen 
cyanide (HCN or HCy), the combination of hy- 
drogen with cyanogen (CN or Cy), an extremely 
poisonons volatile liquid with an odour like that 
of bitter almonds, the solution in water being 
j known as prussic acid ; it occurs in bitter almonds 
and other kernels, in cherry and laurel leaves, etc. 

18x8 Henry Elem. Chem. (ed. 8) II. 342 As muriatic acid is 
decomposed by the black oxide of manganese, so is hydro- 
cyanic vapour by peroxide of copper. 1819 J. G. Children 
Chem. Anal. 317 Hydrocyanic or Prussic Acid. 1830 
Lindlev Nat. Syst. Bot. 82 Amygdalea; . . are particularly 
characterised by their . . hydrocyanic juice. 1896 Rf.msen 
Organic Ckem. vi. 80 Hydrocyanic acid can be detected 
by the fact that when its solution is saturated with caustic 
potash, and a solution containing a ferrous and a ferric 
salt is added, a precipitate of Prussian blue is formed. 

Hydrocyanite (haidrosaranait). Min. [Named 
1870, f. Gr. vdwp, vdpo- water + kvuvos blue : see 
-JTE.j Anhydrous salphate of copper occurring 
in pale green crystals, which, when exposed to the 
air, absorb water and become bright blue. 

1875 Dana Min. App. ii. 29. 

Hydrodynamic (hai:dn?,djn-, -dinzemik), a. 
[ad. mod.L. hydrodynamic-its : see Hydrodyna- 
mics and Dynamic] =next. 

1828 in Webster. 1855 Mavne Expos. Lex. f Hydro* 
dynamic, of or belonging to the power of water, or other 
fluids, at rest, or in motion. 1891 Brit. Med. Jml. 29 Aug. 
482/1 To bring the whole organ [brain] to rest, a certain 
degree of peripheral hydrodynamic compression is required. 

Hydrodynamical (-dai-, dinarmikal), a. [f. 
as prec. + -al.] Pertaining or relating to the forces 
acting upon or exerted by water or other liquids ; 
belonging to Hydrodynamics. 

1830 Herschel Stud. Nat. Pkil. § 189 Newton himself 
. . laid the foundation of hydrodynamical science. X837 
Brewster Magnet. 15 In his electrical, magnetical, and 
hydrodynamical researches. 1843 Rep. Brit. Assoc. ro9 
It depended on the hydrodynamical fact, that if a reservoir 
be filled with water to a certain height, the water will flow 
from an orifice at the bottom with a velocity proportionate 
to the height. 

Hydrodynamics (haddr^doi-, -dinarmtks). 
[ad. mod.L. hydrodynamica : see Hydro- a and 
Dynamics. Cf. F. hydrodynamique. 

The Lat. word appears in a treatise by Daniel Bernoulli, 
1738, entitled 'Hydrodynamica, sive de viribus et motibus 
fluidorum commentarii .1 

The branch of Physics which Ireats of the forces 
acting upon or exerted by liquids. In earlier use 
~ Hydrokinetics ; now nsually taken in a com- 
prehensive sense to include Hydrokinetics and 
Hydrostatics ; but the earlier usage is still retained 
by some physicists. (Cf. Dynamics.) 

1779 Mann in Pkil. Trans.^ LXIX. 596 The certain prin* 
ciples of hydrodynamics laid down in this essay. 1794 
G. Adams Nat. $ Exp. Pkilos. III. xxxui. 338 The science 
describing the mechanical affection of fluids . . is properly 
and usually called by foreign writers kydrodynamics. x8ia 
pLAYFAia Nat. Pkil. (1819) 1. 17 When the bodies to which 
motion is communicated are fluid, another modification of 
the principles of dynamics takes place, which constitutes the 
science of hydrodynamics. 1829 Nat. Pkil. I. Hydrost. L 1 
(U. K. S.) The whole science of liquids, or watery fluids, 
comprehending both Hydrostatics and Hydraulics, is some- 
times called Hydrodynamics. 1881 Sia W. Thomson in 
Nature No. 619. 434 Some of the finest principles of mathe* 
raatical hydrodynamics have .. been put in requisition for 
perfecting the theory of hydraulic mechanism. 

Hydrodynamometer (-dMnam^ mftw). [f. 
Hydro- a + Dynamometer.] An instrument for 
measuring the force exerted by a liquid in motion. 

1890 in Cent. Diet. 

Hy dro-ele ctric, a . [f. Hydro- a + Electric] 
fl. Of or pertaining to hydro-electricity; gal- 
vanic. Obs. 

i8w Nat. Pkilos.^ Electro-Magnel. xiii. § 305. 93 
(U.K.S.) The electrical curreot thus excited has been termed 
Thermo-electric, in order to distinguish it from the common 
galvanic current, which, as it requires the intervention of a 
fluid element as one of its essential components, was de* 
nominated a Hydro-electric current. 1851 illustr, Catal. 
Gt. Exkib. 1027 The powers of nature, as steam, the moving 



HYDRO-ELECTRICITY. 

power, lightning, the hydro-electric fluid, and light. Ibid. 
1X02 Engraving on a tin plate, produced by the action of 
the hydro-electric current. 1855 Maynb Expos. Lex., 
Hydro- Electric us* applied to the phenomena which produce 
the voltaic pile, because the presence of water is the con- 
dition of their full development : hydro-electric. 

2. Effecting the development of electricity by the 
friction of water or steam : as in Armstrong's hydro- 
electric machine. 

1863-71 Watts Did. Chem. II. 408 The electric excite- 
ment resulting from the friction of water is applied to the 
Construction of an electrical machine of great power, called 
the Hydro-electric machine. i88j Jodd Volcanoes ii. 29 
Every volcano in violent eruption is a very efficient hydro- 
electric machine. 

So Hysdro-electri'city, the electricity of the 
galvanic battery. 

1851 J. Gbaham in lllustr. Catal. Gt. Exhib. 1052 Hydro- 
electricity, which is the grand agent in operations of this 
kind, is different in the phenomena it exhibits from that of 
dry electricity, or that shown by an electrical machine. 
For. .the electricity of the galvanic battery is scarcely per- 
ceptible, unless that which is called the circuit be complete. 

+ Hydrofltrate. Chem. Obs. [f. Hydro- d 
+ Flu ate.] An old name for a fluoride viewed as 
a salt of hydrofluoric acid ; also for a hydroflnoride, 
as in hydroflualt of ammonia = hydrogen am- 
monium fluoride, fluoride of ammonium and hydro- 
gen, or acid fluoride of ammonium (NH 4 F.HF). 

1841 Branoe Chem. 1031 Hydrofluate of ammonia re- 
mains in solution. 

Hydrofluoboric(hoiJdw,fl/7,^b6e'rik),a.C^w. 
[f. Hydro- d + Fluo- + Boric] In hydrofluoboric 
acid (BF 3 .HF), or hydrogen borofluoridc , a com- 
pound obtained by passing gaseous boron fluoride 
into water : also called borqfluorhydric acid. 

1849 D. Campbell Inorg. Chem. 95 A new acid named 
hydrofluoboric acid (3HF + 2BF3). 1863-73 Watts Diet. 
Chem. I. 634 Distilled with sulphuric acid, they [boro- 
fluoridesl give off gaseous fluoride of boron and aqueous 
hydrofluoboric acid. 
Hydrofluoric (h3idr^fl«,p-rik), a. Chem. 
[f. Hydro- d + Fluoric. Cf. F, hydrofluonque.] 
Containing hydrogen and fluorine in chemical com- 
bination. Hydrofluoric acid, or hydrogen fluo- 
ride (HF) t a colourless gas, fuming in moist air 
and rapidly absorbed by water. 

1822 Imison Sc. <$• Art II. 91 No acid can act upon it, 
except the hydro-fluoric, which dissolves it. 1863-72 Watts 
Diet. Chem. II. 670 Etching with hydrofluoric acid vapour j 
is the best mode of marking scales of equal parts on glass 
tubes and jars. 

HydroflnOSiliciC (hai dr^flwjtfsili sik), a. 
Chem. [f. Hydro- d + Fluo- + Silicic.] Contain- 
ing hydrogen, fluorine, and silicon in chemical 
combination. Hydrofluosilicic acid (H 3 StF 6 ), 
or hydrogen silicofluoride, a fuming liquid which 
gradually attacks glass, esp. on heating. 

184s Parnkll Chem. Anal. (1845) 315 Strontian and 
barytes are separated from each other, when in solution, by 
hydrofluosilicic acid, which precipitates barytes . . but not , 
strontian. 1853 Gregory Inorg. Chem. (ed. 3) 191 Hydro- 
fluosilicic acid is the only test that forms a precipitate in I 
cold and pretty strong solutions of soda salts. 
So Hydroflnosilicate, a salt formed by the 
union of hydrofluosilicic acid with a base ; a silico- 
fluoride. 1847 in Craig. 

Hydrogen (hai-drJdjen). Chem. Also 8-9 
hydrogen©, [a. F. hydrogene, f. Gr. v&up, vdp- 
water : see -oen i.] 
1. One of the elements ; a colourless, invisible, 
odourless gas; it burns with a pale-blue flame, 
whence its former name of inflammable air. It is 
the lightest substance known, having a specific 
gravity of abont one-fourteenth of that of air. 
Symbol H ; atomic weight 1. 

It occurs free in nature in small quantities in certain 
volcanic gases, and is an essential constituent of all animal 
and vegetable matter. It forms two-thirds in volume and 
one-ninth in weight of water (H a O), which is the sole 
product of the combustion of hydrogen in ordinary air. It 
is a constituent of all acids, in which it can be replaced by 
bases to form salts. 

Antimoniuretted, arseniuretted, carburet ted, phosphor- 
etted, seleniuretted, sulphuretted, telluretted hydrogen, \ 
early names sometimes still used for gaseous combinations j 
of hydrogen with antimony, arsenic, carbon, phosphorus, 
selenium, sulphur, tellurium. 

1791 E. Darwin Bot.Gard. 1. T32 note, Mr. Lavoisier and 
others of the French School have most ingeniously en- 
deavoured to shew that water consists of pure air, called by 
them oxygene, and of inflammable air, called hydrogene. 
1794 G. Aoams Nat. <$- Exp. Philos. I. xii. 493 Inflammable 
air may be obtained in great purity by decomposing water, 
of which it is a constituent part. The French writers term 
it hydrogene, that is generator of water. 1794 Pearson in 
Phil. Trans. LXXXIV. 391 A mixture of carbonic acid, 
hydrogen, and nitrogen gaz. 1799 W. Tookk Virtv Russian 
Emp. I. 283 Hepatic air or sulphurated hydrogene gas. 
18*0 Shelley (Ed/pus 1. 188 As full of blood as that of 
hydrogene. 1833 N. Arnott Physics (ed. 5) 1. 4 21 The 
carburetted hydrogen., is generally employed for filling 
balloons. 1875 Bennett & Dyer Sachs 1 Bot. 620 Hydrogen 
is present, equally with carbon, in every organic compound. 
1878 Huxley Physiogr. 11 1 Most of our ordinary com- 
bustibles, .are rich in hydrogen. 1893 Sir R. Ball In High 
Heav. vii. 157 Dr. Huggins . . succeeded in establishing the 
existence of hydrogen in these remote regions of space. 
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2. at '/rib. a. hydrogen harmonicon, lamp, line, 
spectrum ; hydrogen acid = H TDK acid ; + hy- 
drogen air, an old name for hydrogen, freq. also 
called hydrogen gas (cf. F. gaz hydroghte). 

1793 Bbddoes Calculus 212 Arterial blood exposed to the 
contact of hydrogene air loses its vermilion colour. 1802-xi 
Be nth am Ration. Judic. Evid. (1827) III. 315 An air- 
balloon, on the hydrogen gas principle. 1805 W. Nisbkt 
Diet. Chem., Hydrogen Gas, sometimes termed inflammable 
gas, is formed by the union of hydrogen with caloric. It 
was discovered by Mr. Cavendish. 1866 S. Macadam G. 
Wilson* s Inorg. Chem. 93 This arrangement has been called 
the hydrogen harmomcon ; but any of the combustible 
gases will produce musical notes if burned in the same way. 
Ibid. Index, Hydrogen acids, or hydracids. 1893 Sir R, 
Ball In High Heav. vii. 160 The spectrum of the star in 
the vicinity of the line G.. .The hydrogen line in that neigh- 
bourhood. Ibid. xv. 366 A bright line, such as one of those 
of which the hydrogen spectrum is composed. 

b. In systematic names of chemical compounds 
of hydrogen with an element or radical ~ * of hy- 
drogen * : as hydrogen bromide HBr, h. chloride 
HC1, h. iodide HI (also called hydrobiomic, 
hydrochloric, and hydriodic acids) ; hydrogen 
monoxide or protoxide H 2 0 (water), hydrogen di- 
oxide H 2 0 2 (oxygenated water); hydrogen arsenide 
HjAs, h. selentde H 2 Se, h. sulphide \\£> (also 
arseniu retted, seleniuretted, sulphuretted h.) ; hy- 
drogen disulphide H a S 2 , hydrogen potassium 
carbonate HKCO s , hydrogen sodium arsenate 
HNa.AsO f + 12H2O. On the analogy of hydro- 
gen chloride, etc., acids are often named as salts 
of hydrogen, e. g. hydrogen acetate C 2 H 3 0 2 .H, h. 
chlorate HC10 3 , h. chlorite HC10 2 , h. nitrate 
HN0 3 , h. sulphate H 2 S0 4 , h. sulphite H 3 S0 3 
( - acetic, chloric, chlorous, nitric, sulphuric, sul- 
phurous acids). 

1869 Roscoe Eletn. Chem. 105 Hydrochloric Acid or 
Hydrogen Chloride. Ibid. 197 Hydrogen Sodium Carbonate 
or Bicarbonate of Soda . .is a white crystalline powder which 
on heating is readily converted into sodium carbonate. 
Ibid. 320 Acetic acid . . hydrogen acetate. 1873. tones' 
Chem. (ed. 11) 193 Hydrogen Iodate, or Iodic Acid. Ibid. 
206 Hydrogen sulphide is a colourless gas, having the odour 
of putrid eggs. Ibid. 215 Hydrogen Telluride is a gas, 
resembling sulphuretted and selenietted hydrogen. 1877 
Roscoe & Schorlemmer Treat. Chem. 1. 519 In order to 
prepare the hydrogen arsenide in the pure state. 

Hydrogenate (hardrodgen^t, haidr^rd^en^t), 
v. Chem. [f. prec. + -ate 3. Cf. ¥. hydrog/ner.) 
trans. To charge, or cause to combine, with hy- 
drogen ; to hydrogenize. Hence Hydrogenated, 
-ating ppl. adjs. ; also Hydrogena'tion. 

1809 Davy in Phil. Trans. XCIX. 464 Analogous to the 
hydrogenated sulphur of Berthollet. 1819 Pantologia,' 
Hydrogurels,. .in the writings of Berthollet, they are de- 
Dominated Hydrogenated solphurets. 1819 H. Busk Dessert 
Notes 95 The excessive hydrogenation of the system. 1826 
Henry Elem. Chem. 1. 158 De-oxidizing or hydrogenating 
rays. 1866 Odling Anim. Chem. 89 Oxidation tends to the 
separation, hydrogenation to the conjunction of carbon 
atoms. 

t Hydrogenetted (hai'dwd^eneted), a. Chem. 
Obs. [f. Hydrogen after sulphuretted.] Hydro- 
genated, hydrogenized. 

1866 Odling Anim. Chem. 114 Ammonia is the most 
thoroughly deoxidised, or rather hydrogenetted, compound 
of nitrogen. 

Hydrogenic (-d^e-nilO, a. rare. [f. as prec 

+ -IC.] «" HTDR0GEN0U8. 
1866 Lawrence tr. Cotfa's Rocks Class. 1. i. 63 Hematite 
..is sometimes possibly a direct hydrogenic formation. 
HydrogeniferotlS (hai.-dr^d^enrteras), a. 
rare. [f. as prec. + -(i)FER0U8.J (See quot. ) 

1855 Mayne Expos. Lex., Hydrogenifems, containing 
hydrogen; applied by Tondi to the sublimed sulphur of 
thermal springs ; hydrogeniferous. 1886 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Hydrogenium (haidr^jd^rni^ra). Chem. [f. 
as prec. + -IUM in names of new metals.] Hydrogen 
regarded as a metal, and, as such, capable of being 
absorbed or occluded by certain metals. 

1868 T. Gbaham in Proc. Royal Soc. (1869) XVII. 212 On 
the Relation of Hydrogen to Palladium. Examination of 
the properties of what, assuming its metallic character, would 
have to be named Hydrogenium. Ibid. 213 The density of 
hydrogenium then, appears to approach that of magnesium 
i'743 °V tn « first experiment. 1871 Roscoe Elem. Chem. 
186 Metallic palladium takes up no less than 982 volumes 
of hydrogen gas, forming a veritable alloy of the metal 
with hydrogenium, or hydrogen in its solid form. 

Hydrogenize (hai-dwd^enai^), v. Chem. [f. 
as prec. + -ize.] tram. To charge, or combine with 
hydrogen. Hence Hydrogenized ///. a. ; Hy- 
drogenizing vbl. sb. and a. 

1802 Howaro in Phil. Trans. XCI1. 194 The oxide of 
nickel was precipitated by hydrogenized sulphuret of am- 
monia. 1866 Doling Anim. Chem. 91 Alcohol is also pro- 
curable from acetic acid hy the hydrogenising processes of 
Wnrta and Mendius. Ibid. 130 By hydrogenising alloxan 
we obtain dialuric acid. 1870 Eng. Mech. 25 Feb. 591/2 Coal 
I or other hydrogenised gases. 

Hydrogenous (haidr^d^enas), a. Chem. [f. 
I Hydrogen + -ous.] Of, pertaining to, or consist- 
I ing of hydrogen. 

^Hydrogenous gas, an early name for hydrogen ; fear- 
1 bonated hydrogenous gas = carburetted hydrogen ; f hydro* 
genous sulphurated gas = sulphuretted hydrogen. 
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1791 Hamilton Berthollefs Dyeing I. t. 1. v. 81 Dr. 
Priestley obtained inflammable air, or hydrogenous gas. 
1800 Henry Epit. Chem. (1808) 321 Sulphuretted hydro- 
genous waters. 180a Med. Jrnl. VIII . 522 That an animal 
died immediately on inspiring hydrogenous sulphurated 
gas. 1848 Grove Cont rib. Sc. in Corr. Phys. Forces 349 
The differences between the hydrogenous and the other 
gases. 1878 Newcomb Pop. Astron. in. ii. 267 The structure 
of the hydrogenous protuberances. 

Hydrogeology (Q3i:dr0,d3*yiod3i). [mod. 
f. Hydro- a + Geology : cf. F. kydrogJologie.] That 
part of geology which treats of the relations of 
water on or below the surface of the earth. Hence 
Hydro-geological a., relating to this. 

1824 R. Watt Bibl. Brit. HI, Hydrogeology [referring to 
Lamarcke's Hydrogeologie\. 1855 Mayne Expos. Lex., 
Hydrogeologia, . . a branch of general physics which treats of 
the waters spread upon the surface of the earth : hydro- 
geology. 1877 Academy 3 Nov. 434/2 Hydrogeology is 
a term which Mr. J. Lucas has introduced to denote the 
relation of geological science to the important subject of 
water-supply. A hydrogeological survey would, .examine 
into all facts which relate to the form, the position, and the 
capacity of subterranean water-systems. 1881 J. Sollas in 
Nature XX IV. 474 Physiological geology, .includes Meteor- 
ology, hydro-geology. 

Hydrogogue, erroneous form of Hydragogue. 

Hydrographer (haidr^grafbi). [This and 
the following words are 16th c. formations on Gr. 
vticop, vdpo- water, on the pattern of the correspond- 
ing geographer \ -graphic , -graphical, -graphy, 
which came down through L. from actual Gr. 
formations. The immediate precursors of the 
English words were the Fr. hydrographe (1548), 
hydrographique, -graphic (1551)*] 

One skilled or practised in hydrography ; spec, one 
whose business it is to make hydrographic surveys 
and to construct charts of the sea, its currents, etc, 
as the Hydrographer to the Admiralty. ^ 

The first Hydrographer to the Navy was appointed in 1795. 

%SS9 W. Cunningham Cosmogr. Glasse Table Tij, Ship* 
mans compasse unknowne to the olde Hydrographers. 1570 
Deb Math. Pre/. 18 What way, the Tides and Ebbes,come 
and go, the Hydrographer ought to recorde. C167S J« Seller 
Coasting Pilot title-p., Collected and Published by John 
Seller, Hydrographer in Ordinary to the King. 1607 Dampjer 
Voy. (1729) 1. 288 The South Sea must be of a greater 
breadth.. than it's commonly reckoned by Hydrographers. 
179S Admiralty Ord. in Council 12 Aug. 1. 124 We would 
humbly propose to Your Majesty that a proper person 
should be fixed upon to be appointed Hydrographer to this 
Board. 1835 Sir J. Ross Narr. 2nd Voy. ii. 0 Captain 
Beaufort, the Admiralty hydrographer. 1880 W. B. Car- 
penter in igth Cent. 609 All the best hydrographers . .agree 
..that the Florida current dies out in the mid-Atlantic. 

Hydrographic (haidr^grsrfik), a. [See prec] 
» next. Hydrographic Department (or Office), the 
office of the Hydrographer to the Admiralty in 
Great Britain, and of the Navy Department in U.S. 

In Great Britain the style Hydrographic Department has 
been used in the official Navy List since 1854, while in 
other official documents the title is Hydrographicat. 

1665 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (1677) 24 Those dreadful flats 
of Death, where notwithstanding our Hydrographic cards. . 
we had doubtless been cast away. 1761 Falconer Shipivr. 
11. 574 The. .traverses. .He on the hydrographic circle laid. 
1854 Navy List 187 Hydrographic and Harbour Depart- 
ment, Rear Admiral Sir Francis Beaufort, i860 Mal-rv 
Phys. Geog. Sea v. 106 These three rivers should all be 
regarded as belonging to one hydrographic basin. 1877 W. 
Thomson Voy. Challenger I. 1. 11 The Chart-room. .with 
ranges of shelves stocked with charts and hydrographic, 
magnetic, and meteorological instruments. 

Hydrographic al (haidw,grse fikal), a. [See 
Hydrographer.] Pertaining or relating to hy- 
drography. Hydrographical Depatimeni : see prec. 

1570 Dee Math. Pre/. 23 The Hcauenly Globe, may. .be 
duefy described vpon the Geographicall, and Hydro- 
graphicall Globe. 1610 Holland Camden's Brit. 11. 226 As 
we may see in their Hydrographicall Cards. 1680 Morden 
Geog. Red. (1682) To Rdr. 2, Charts, Maps, Globes and all 
other Hydrographical and Geographical Descriptions. 1830 
Lyell Princ. Geol. I. 185 The hydrographical basin of the 
Mississippi displays, on the grandest scale, the action of 
running water on the surface of a vast continent. 1862 
Admiralty Ord. in Council 19 July II. 3 In the Chart 
Branch of the Hydrographical Department of Your Majesty's 
Navy. 1863 A. C. Ramsay Phys. Geog. xi. (1878) 164 
During the hydrographical survey of the ^Egean Sea. 

Hence Hydroffra-pnically adv. rare. 

1727 Bailey vol. 11, Hydrographically, by the Art of 
Hydrography. 

Hydrography (haidr^grafi). Also 6 hidro-. 
[See Hydrographer.] 

1. The science which has for its object the descrip- 
tion of the waters of the earth's surface, the sea, lakes, 
rivers, etc., comprising the study and mapping of 
their forms and physical features, of the contour of 
the sea-bottom, shallows, etc., and of winds, tides, 
currents, and the like. (In earlier use, including 
the principles of Navigation.) Also a trealise on 
this science, a scientific description of the waters of 
the earth. 

1559 W. Cunningham {title) The Cosmographical Glasse, 
conteyning the pleasant Principles of Cosmcgraphie, Geo- 
graphic, Hydrographie or Nauigation. 1594 J. DAVts Sea* 
man's Seer. (1607) 47 Hidrography is the description of the 
Ocean Sea, with all lies, bancks, rocks and sands therein 
contained. 1671 R. Bohun Wind 260 Fournier (who is . . 
skilfull in what relates to Hydrography) mentions an Inun- 
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dation on the Coasts of America, a 1687 Petty Pol.Arith. 
(1690) 62 Fournier in .. his Hydrography hath laboured to 
prove the contrary of all this. 1727-41 Chambers Cycl. s.v., 
Some of the best authors use the term in a more extensive 
sense; so as to denote the same with navigation. In this 
sense hydrography includes the doctrine of sailing ; tbe art 
of making sea-charts, with the uses thereof [etc.]. 177a 84 
Cook Voy. (1700) VI. 1973 He compleated^ the hydrography 
of the habitahfe globe. 1851-9 Beechev in Man. Set'. Eng. 
17 Other curious and important facts in physical hydro- 
graphy have been ascertained. 1898 Pop. Set'. Monthly 
Lll. 552 The body of the work, to which the title of hydro- 
graphy is applied, consists in the determination of existing 
water supply. 

2. The subject-matter of this science ; the hydro- 
graphical features of the globe or part of it ; the 
distribution of water on the earth's surface. 

1852 Earp Gold Col. Austr. 33 Capt. Stokes has added 
immensely to our knowledge of the hydrography of tropical 
Australia. 188a Times 21 Sept. 3 The geography and 
hydrography of the ground must he studied. 

T 3. [Gr. ypa<f>rj, -ypa<f>ta writing.] Writing with 
water. (In quots.^; with reference to tears.) Obs. 

1649 G. Daniel Trinarch., Hen. V, cxliii, More then a 
Man, and Mightier then a King ; A Text of Honour, weak 
Hydrographie. a 1659 Cleveland^ IVks. (1687) 61 Whose 
Fate we see Thus copyed out in Grief's Hydrography. 

t Hydro'gnret. Chem . Obs. [f. Hydrog-en 
+ -v ret (after sulphuret).'] A compound of hydro- 
gen with another element ; a hydruret or hydride. 

i8to Pantologia, Hydrogurets t substances formed by the 
union of hydrogen gas with such combustible bodies as were 
deemed simple when the name was imposed: 1886 Syd. 
Soc. Lex. s. v., A hydroguret is usually designated by a 
name taken from the other substance of the combination, as 
the hydroguret of carbon is called Carbnrettcd hydrogen* 

So f Hydro ffuretted a., chemically combined 
with hydrogen. 

t8o6 Davy in Phil. Trans. XCVII. 37 Solutions of hydro- 
guretted sulphurets. 1826 Henry Elcm. Chem. 1. S49 
Hydrogureted sulphuret of potassa may be formed by boil- 
ing flowers of sulphur in liquid hydrate of potassa, or by 
digesting sulphur with the liquid hydro-sulphuret. 

II Hydrohsemia (haidwihrmia). Path. [f. 
Hydro- b + Gr. aTfxa blood.] = Hydr.emia. 

1840 Ancell Lect. Blood xix. in Lancet 1 Aug. 667/1 We 
may take another view of poverty of blood or hydrohaemia. 
Ibid,, In hydrohaemia the serum is in general transparent. 

Hence Hydrohwmic, -hemic a. = Hydremic ; 
also f Hy drohemy « Hydrohaemia (Mayne Expos. 
Lex. 1855). 

Hydroid (hai-droid), a. f sb. [f. Hydra 6 + -oio.] 

A. adj. Zool. Resembling or allied to the genus 
Hydra of Hydrozoa. a. Belonging to the order 
or subclass Hydroidea, of which Hydra is the 
typical genus, b. Of the nature of a hydroid (see 
B. b) : opposed to medusoid. 

1864 in WEasTEa. 1867 J. Hogg Microsc. 1. in. 227 Hy- 
droid zoophytes with expanded tentacles. 1877 Hoxlev 
Anat. Inv. Anim. iii. 132 Some medusoids .. the hydroid 
stages of which are not . . known. 1888 Rolleston & 
Jackson Anim. Life 746 Colonies containing polymorphic 
hydroid individuals, and generally medusoid as well. 

B. sb. Zool. a. A Hydrozoan belonging to the 
Hydroidea. b. One of the two forms of zooids 
occurring in Hydrozoa, resembling Hydra in struc- 
ture, but typically asexnal : opposed to Medusa. 

1865 £. & A. Agassiz Seaside Stud. Nat. Hist. 21 Below 
these [Ctenophorae and Discophorac] come the Hydroids, 
embracing the most minute .. of all these animals. 1880 
Libr. Univ. Knowl. I. 332 The fixed hydroids and swimming 
jelly-fishes are alternate forms assumed by the successive 
generations of the same animal. 1888 Rolleston & Jackson 
Anim. Life 745 The Hydroid is (1) a permanent locomotor 
sexual form, multiplying by gemmation, but only temporarily 
colonial, — Hydra l (21 a larval form which passes by a meta- 
morphosis into a Medusa: (3) a non-sexual but permanent 
form, sometimes solitary, usually however multiplying by 
gemmation .. giving origin to colonies: (4) a locomotor 
sexual form.. never multiplying by gemmation. 

Hydroi'dean. Zool. [f. mod.L. Hydroidea 
(see prec.) + -an.] = Hydroid B. a. 

1888 Rolleston & Jackson Anim. Life 747 The existence 
of a free sexual Hydroidean— Hydra. 

Hydrokinetic (-ksine-tik),**. [f. Hydro- a + 
Kinetic] Relating to the motion of liquids. So 
Bydrokine'tical a. in same sense ; Hydro- 
klne tic«, the kinetics of liquids ; that branch of 
hydrodynamics (in the wider sense) which deals 
with the motion of liquids. 

1873 Maxwell Electr. <$• Magn. I. 367 The case of images 
in hydrokinetics when the fluid is bounded by a rigid plane 
surface. 1876 Stewart & Tait Unseen Univ. 130 The 
hydrokinetic researches of Helmholtz. 

Hydrologic (haidwlp-d^ik), a. [f. mod.L. 
hydrologia (see Hydrology) +-ic. Cf. F. hydro- 
logique.] =next. 

1887 B. E. Fernow in Pop. Set. Monthly Dec. 226 We . . 
consider the forests, .as regulators of hydrologic conditions, 
influencing th wattrflow in springs, brooks, and rivers. 

Hydrological (haidr^lp-d^ikal). a. [f. as prec. 
+ »al.] Pertaining or relating to hydrology ; re- 
lating to the properties of water, its distribution 
over the earth's surface, etc. 

1670 W. St meson (title) Hydrological Essayes; or a Vin« 
dtcation of Hydrologia Chymica, being a Further Discovery 
of the Scarborough Spaw, and the right use thereof. 1716 
M. Da VIES Athen. Brit. III. Dissert. Physick 56 The As- 
trological and Hydrological Branches of Physick. 1828 



in Webster. 1882 Edin. Rev. Oct. 4s 1 The summer and 
winter flow and other hydrological peculiarities of the 
English rivers. 

Hydrology (haidrp-lod^i). [ad. mod.L. hydro- 
logia^ f. Gr. vdpo- water : see -logy. Cf. V. hyd?-o- 
logie."] The science which treats of water, its proper- 
ties and laws, its distribution over the earth's 
surface, etc. 

1762 tr. Bnsching f s Syst. Geog. I. 49 Wallerius was the 
first who made accurate enquiries into the Aqueous Kingdom, 
or Hydrology. 1796 Hutton Matlu Diet., Hydrology, is 
that part of natural history which examines and explains 
the nature and properties of water in general. 1866 Proc. 
Amer. Phil. Soc. X. 209 Mr. Blackwell's memoir entitled 
•The Hydrology of the St. Laurence '. 1895 Westm. Gas. 
11 Sept. 7/2 The whole science of hydrology .. depends on 
the study of rainfall. 

Hence Hydro logist [cf. K. hydrologttt\ one 
skilled in hydrology. 

1830 in Maunoer Diet. Eng. Lang. 

Hydrolysis (haidrp-lisis). [f. Gr. vZvp, vZpo- 
water + Av<r»y dissolving, f. \vuv to dissolve.] A 
decomposition of water in which the two con- 
stituents (H and OH) are separated and fixed in 
distinct compounds. 

1880 H. E. Armstrong Introd. Study Org. Chem. (ed. 2) 
190 note. Decompositions like those of starch into dextrose, 
of cane-sugar into dextrose and levulose. .which involve the 
fixation of the elements of water, may all be said to be the 
result of hydrolysis, and those substances which, like 
sulphuric acid, diastase^ emulsin, etc., induce hydrolysis, 
may be termed hydrolytic agents or hydrolysis. The sub- 
stance hydrolysed is the hydrolyte. # The mere fixation^ of 
the elements of water unaccompanied by decomposition 
..may be termed hydration in contradistinction. 1890 
Athenseum 27 Dec. 893/1 Other processes .. already in 
constant use on very large scales . . [are] bromination and 
chlorination, nitration, sulphonation with its concomitant 
hydrolysis. 1894 M'Gowan tr. Bemthsen's Org. Chem. 84 
By saponification or hydrolysis of their ethers. 

So Hydrolyse v., to subject to hydrolysis ; Hy- 
drolyst [cf. analyst], a hydrolytic agent ; Hydro- 
lyte [Gr. \vt6s that may be dissolved], a body 
subjected to hydrolysis. 

See quot. 1880 above. 

Hydrolytic (hdtdrolrtik), a. [f. as. prec. + 
\vrifc-6s having the property of dissolving; seeprec] 
Of or pertaining to hydrolysis. 

1875 A. Gamgeb tr. Hermann's Hum. Phys. (1878) 224 
The products of the hydrolytic decomposition of all the es- 
sential constituents of the body. 1878 Foster Phys. 11. L 
186 The action ..is of such a kind as is effected by the 
agents called catalytic, and by that particular class of cata- 
lytic agents called hydrolytic. 1896 Au.butt Syst. Med. I. 
520 Fermentation, like putrefaction, is a hydrolytic process. 

t Hydroma'nce. Obs. rare" 1 . In 4 ydro- 
maunce. [a. OF. ydromance.] = Hydromancy. 

1390 Gowea Conf. III. 45 And of the flood his ydro- 
maunce And of the fire the piromaunce. 

t Hydromaiacer. Obs. [f. Hydromanc-y + 
-er 1 .] One who practises hydromancy. 

C1400 Apol. Loll. 96 J>us are callid geomanceris, bat 
werkun bi be 5«rb. And idromauncersj bat bus wirkun hi 
be watir. 1692 in Coles. Hence 1775 in Ash. 

Hydromancy (hsi'dnmisenst). Also 5 ydro-, 
6 hidromancy, 6-7 hydromantie, 7 -ty. [a. F. 
hydromantie, or ad. late L. hydromanila, a. Gr. 
*vSpofxavT€ia f f. vdpo- waler + fxavrda divination : 
see -mancy.] Divination by means of signs derived 
from water, its tides and ebbs, etc., or the pretended 
appearance of spirits therein. 

£•1400 Maunoev. (1839) xxii. *34 Pyromancye, Ydro- 
mancye . . and many other scyences. 1496 Dives fif Paup. 
(W. de W.) t. xxxvi. 77/2 Ydromancye, that is wytchccrafte 
done in the water. 1594 R. Ashley tr. Loys le Roy's 
Interchange Var. Things 50 a, Necromantie, Geomantie, 
Hydromantie^ 1601 Holland Pliny II. 631 As for Anan- 
chitis, it is said, That spirits may be raised by it in the 
skill of Hydromantie. 1610 Healev St Aug. Citie of God 
293 Numa him-selfe . . was faine to fall to Hydromancie. 
1777 Brand Pop. Antiq. (1849) H» 377 A species of hydro- 
mancy appears to have been practised^ at wells. 1877 W. 
Jones Finger-ring 112 The ' suspended ring ' . . is . .described 
by Peucer among various modes of hydromancy. 

Hydromania (h9idn>m£ l *nia). [f. Hydro- + 
Manja; cf. F. hydromanie.] A mania or craze 
for water ; Path, an excessive craving for water or 
liquids. 

1793 Southey Lett. (1856) I. 17, I . . have discovered that 
tbe hydromania is almost as bad as the hydrophobia. 1835 
New Monthly Mag. XLIV. 9, I have a hydromania in the 
way of lakes, rivers, and waterfalls. 1897 ALLaurr Syst. 
Med. III. 248 In view of the almost insane craving (' hydro- 
mania*) for fluid . .the question has heen considered whether 
the diuresis could be controlled by placing limits on the 
amount of fluid ingested. 

Hence Hydroma niac, a person affected with 
hydromania ; Hydromani acal a., affected with 
hydromania. 

1855 Mayne Expos. Lex. % Hydromaniact/s, .. hydro- 
maniacal. i860 Piesse Lab. Chem. Wonders 54 Liable to 
be drowned in a flood of watery effusions from the modern 
hydromaniacs. 

Hydromantie (haidwmje nttk), a. and sb. [ad. 
rned.L. hydromantic-us, f.Gr. vdpo- water + ixcivtik6s 
prophetic : see -m antic. Cf. F. hydromaniiqiu.'] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to hydromancy. Hydro- 
ma?tlic machine, vessel : see quot. 1741. 



1 65 1 Biggs New Disp. f 157 Its own hydromantick vehicle. 
1 74 1 Chambers Cycl. s.v., The writers in optics furnish us 
with divers hydromantie machines, vessels, etc. .. To make 
a hydromantie vessel, which shall exhibit the images of 
external objects, as if swimming in water. 

+ B. sb. Obs. 1. = Hydromancy. 

e 1590 Gbeene Fr. Bacon ii. 16 To tell by thadroma[nl- 
ticke, ebhes and tides. 

2. One skilled or practised in hydromancy. 

1638 Sia T. Hkrbfjit Trav. (ed. 2) 215 Sorcerers, In- 
chanters, Hydro- and Pyro-mantiques. 

So Hydroma-ntical a. } Kydroma'ntically adv. 

1727 Bailey vol. II, Hydromantie ally y by Hydromancy. 

Hydromechanics (hai dr^jm/kse'niks). [f. 
Hydro- a + Mechanics.] The mechanics of 
liquids ; hydrodynamics (in its wider sense) ; esp. 
in relation to its application to mechanical con- 
trivances. 

1851 lllustr. Catal. Gt. Exhib. 94 Hydro- Mechanics, as 
Instruments to illustrate the Motion and Impinging Force 
of Waves, &c. 1884 Science 18 Jan. 78/2 The important 
place which .. hydromechanics has occupied in modern 
mathematical physics since the labors of Helmholtz, Max- 
well, and Thomson, in reducing the mathematical treatment 
of electricity and magnetism to that of the motion of in- 
compressible fluids. 

So Hydromecha-nical a. f of or pertaining to 
hydromechanics; relating to the employment of 
water in mechanical contrivances. 

1825 J. Nicholson Operat. Mechanic 293 A hydro-me- 
chanical engine, whereby a weight amounting to 2304 tons 
can he raised by a simple lever, through equal space, in 
much less time than could be done by any apparatus con- 
structed on the known principles of mechanics. 1881 
Athen&um 5 Mar. 339/1 Dr. O. J. Lodge showed two 
hydromechanical analogies of electricity. 

jKydromel (hardnmiel). Also 5 ydromel(le, 
6 hydromell, 7 hidromel. [a. L. hydromel t ad. 
Gr. ibp6fi(\i f S. vdpo- water + ixtkt honey. With 
the earliest forms cf. OF. ydromelle.'] A liquor 
consisting of a mixtnre of honey and waler, which 
when fermented is called vinous hydromel or mead, 

£-1400 Lanfranfs Cintrg. 83 A stynkynge wounde is 
heelid in remeuynge awey be stinche & be rotenes ; & berto 
is myche worb a waischinge of ydromel : bat is hony & watir 
soden togidere wib mirre. 1563 T. Gale Treat. Gonneshot 
2 b (Stanf.), Nitrum helpeth the Collicke if it bee taken with 
cummyne in hydromell. c 1645 Howell Lett. (1650) I. 367 
In Russia, Moscovy and Tartary, they use Mead, . . this is 
that which the antients called hydromel. 1839 E. D. Clarke 
Trav. Russia 18/1 The young man used to drink the 
Russian beverage of hydromel, a kind of mead. 1861 Ld. 
Lytton & Fane Tannh&user 42 A fountain !— yea, but 
flowing deep With nectar and with hydromel. 

Hydrometer (haidrp-mitef). [mod. f. Gr. 
vdpo- water + -meter. 

F. hydromitre (first recorded 1768) was app. adopted from 
English, but has commonly the sense ' rain-gauge ', the hy- 
drometer being called in F. ariomMre, Areometer.] 

1. An instrument for determining the specific 
gravity of liquids, or sometimes (as in NicholsorCs 
Hydrometer) for rinding the specific gravity of either 
liquids or solids. 

The common type consists of a graduated stem having a 
hollow bulb and a weight at its lower end, so as to float with 
the stem upright in a liquid, the specific gravity of which 
is indicated by the depth to which the stem is immersed. 
Special names are given to it as constructed for particular 
liquids, as alcoholometer, acidimeter y lactotneter, etc. 

Nicholson's Hydrometer consists of a brass cylinder having 
a small pan supported on a stem above the water and another 
pan dependent below in the water ; the specific gravity of 
a solid body is calculated from the difference of its weights 
in air and in water, as determined by weighing it in the 
upper and lower pans respectively. 

1675 Boyle in Phil. Trans. Abr. II. 214 A New Easy 
Instrument (a Hydrometer). 1766 Smollett Trav. xl. II. 
«4£, I had neither hydrometer nor thermometer to ascer- 
tain the weight and warmth of this water. 1810 Pantologia 
s.v., Mr. Nicholson has made an improvement by which the 
hydrometer is adapted to the general purpose of finding the 
specific gravity both of solids and fluids. «86o Mauav 
Phys. Geog. Sea v. § 285 The hydrometer . . shows that the 
water of the North Atlantic is, parallel for parallel, lighter 
than water in the Southern Ocean. 1875 Knight Diet. 
Mech. s.v., The most familiar hydrometer, to many, is 
a hen's egg, used hy a farmer's wife to test the strength of 
lye for making soap. 

2. An instrument used to determine the velocity 
or force of a enrrent ; a current-gauge. 

1727-41 Chambers Cycl., Hydrometer, an instrument 
wherewith to measure the gravity, density, velocity, force, 
or other properties, of water. 1864 Webster, Hydrometer, 
..called hy various specific names, according to its construc- 
tion or use, as tachometer, rheomtter, hydrotnetric pendu- 
lum, Woltmanris mill, etc. 

Ii Hydrometra (haidr^mf tra). Path. [mod.L., 
f. Gr. vlpo- water + fihrpa womb. Cf. F. hydro- 
metre.'] An accumulation of watery mucous fluid 
in the cavity of the womb ; dropsy of the uterus. 

181 1 in Hooper Med. Diet. 1819 in Pantologia. 1872 
F. G. Thomas Dis. Women 256 A closure of the os internum 
uteri having been effected by adhesion, hydrometra exists. 

Hydrometric (h3idn?ime*trik),0. [f.as Hydro- 
metry + -ic. Cf. F. hydromiirique^\ 

1. Of or pertaining to hydrometry, or to the de- 
termination of specific gravity by the hydrometer. 

1828 in We8Ster. i860 Maury Phys. Geog. Sea ix. § 447 
In order to weigh the seas in this manner, it is necessary 
that the little hydrometric balance hy which it is to be 
done should be well and truly adjusted. 
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2. Relating to the measurement of the velocity 
and force of currents. 

' Hydrontetric pendulum, a current-gage. An instrument 
consisting of a ball suspended from the center of a graduated 
quadrant, and held in a stream to mark by its deflection the 
rate of motion of the water' (Knight Diet. Mech. 1875). 

1864 in Webster. 

So Hydro me -trieal a. «prec. 

1779 Mann in Phil. Trans. LXIX. 654 The hydrometrical 
principles laid down tn this essay. 1807 P. Jonas {titled 
A Complete Set of Hydrometrical Tables. 

Hydrometry (haidrp-metri). [ad. mod.L. hy- 
dromelria, f. Gr. vfyo- water + -jurpia measuring ; 
cf. F. hydro/n/trie.'] The determination of specific 
gravity by means of the hydrometer ; hence, that 
part of hydrostatics which deals with this. 

In early use the term seems to have been co-extensive with 
' hydrodynamics' (in the mod. sense). 

[1727-41 Chambers Cycl. s.v., Hydrometria includes both 
hydrostatics, and hydraulics.] Ibid., In the year 1694 .. a 
new chair, or professorship, of hydrometry, was founded in 
the university of Boulogna. 1796 Hutton Math. Diet.. 
Hydrometria, Hydrometry, the mensuration of water and 
other flnid bodies, their gravity, force, velocity, quantity, 
etc. ; including both hydrostatics and hydraulics. 1847 
Caesy Encycl. Civ. Engin. 1. iv. 207 A new chair was created 
for htm [Dominico Guglielmini], under the title of that of 
Hydrometry, which, from that period ? was accounted de» 
serving of being ranked among the cultivated sciences. 

II Hydronephrosis (hdrdwintfroa-sis). Path. 
[mod. f. Gr. i/bpo- water + v€<pp-6s kidney + -osis.] 
A distended condition of the ureter, the pelvis, and 
the renal calices caused by an obstruction of the 
outflow of urine ; dropsy of the kidney. 

1847-0 Todd Cycl, Anat. IV. 81/2 Atrophy of the kidney 
with . . hydronephrosis. 1890 Brit. Med. J ml. 1 299/1 Hydro- 
nephrosis in former times was treated by tapping. 

So Hydronephrotlc (-niTrp'tik) [f. prec. : cf. 
amaurosis, amaurotic] a., relating to, characteristic 
of, or affected with hydronephrosis. 

i8o$-8o A. Flint Princ. Med. (ed. 5) 901 A very large 
hydronepbrotic sac sometimes consists of a single cavity. 
1891 Lancet 18 Apr. 885 'i Specimens of hydronephrotlc 
kidneys. 

Hydropath (hai-dwpsej)). [mod. ( = G. hydro- 
path, F. hydropathe) f. Hydbopatht (cf. allopathy 
etc.).] = Hydropathist. 

184a Abdv Water Cure (1843) 146 How different would 
have been my lot in tbis world, if this distinguished physi- 
cian had been an hydropath himself thirty years ago f 1843 
T. J. Graham Cold-Water System led. 2) 5 There are not a 
few diseases in which the skilful physician will be far more 
successful by the use of medicine, and his other ordinary 
means, than tbe most perfect hydropath. 

Hydropathic (haidropre-Jjik), ^) [f # Ht- 
dropath-y + -ic] Of, pertaining to, or of the 
nature of hydropathy ; practising hydropathy. 

1843 Tail's Mag. Apr. 971/1 When tbe cold-water cure was 
first heard of in this country, we prophesied . . that there would 
forthwith be numerous Hydropathic Establishments in Eng- 
land. 1851 Illustr. Catal. Gt. Exhib. 784 Hydropathic band- 
ages, ^ 1869 CLAaiDGK Cold Water Cure Pref. a Hydropathic 
establishments are now to be found in England, Ireland, 
and Scotland, and in America. 1876 DAawiN in Life $ Lett. 
(1887) «« 8r, 1 went in 1848 for some months to Malvern 
for hydropathic treatment. 

B. sb. Short for hydropathic establishment. 

1887 Mrss Br addon Like & Unlike xxiii, To go to a Hy- 
dropathic in the wilds of Scotland or Ireland. 1895 A. 
Stoodaat 7. S. Blackie x. 240 Dull with villa lodgings and 
hideous hydropathics. 

So Hydropa'thical a. *= prec. 

1844 Dickens in Forster Life iv. i. 137, 1 had withdrawn 
from Public Life . .to pass the evening of my days in hydro- 
pathical pursuits and the contemplation of virtue.' 

Hydropathist (h3idr/rpaf>ist). [f. as prec. + 
-ist.J One who practises or advocates hydropathy. 

1847 {title) Hints to the Sick, tbe Lame, and Lazy, or 
Passages in tbe Life of a Hydropathist, by a Veteran. 1853 
Eraser's Mag. XLVUI. 287 Tbe family doctor— he was an 
hydropathist. 1885 Manch. Exam. 18 Feb. 3/2 Treatment 
.. proved serviceable and sanative by practical hydro- 
pathists. 

Hydropathize (haidr/rpajwiz), v. [f. as prec. 
+ -izE.] intr. To practise hydropathy. 

1855 Geo. Eliot Ess. (1884) 319 People who only allow 
themselves to be idle under the pretext of hydropathising. 
1850 DAawiN in Life % Lett. (1887) 11. 172, I am here 
hydropathising and coming to life again. 

Hydropathy 'haidrf>*pa}>i). [mod. ( = G. hydro- 
pat hie), f. Hydho-, on analogy of allopathy, homoeo- 
pathy, the second element of these words having 
been vaguely apprehended as ~« treatment * or 
1 cure ' of disease.] A kind of medical treatment, 
originated in 1825 by Vincenz Preissnitz at Grafen- 
berg in Germany, consisting in the external and 
internal application of water ; the water-cure. 

1843 Sm C. ScuoAMoan Med. Visit Grafenberg t On 
hydropathy, or the water-cure treatment. 1858 Darwin 
in Life (f Lett. (1887) II. 112 On Tuesday I go for a fort, 
night's hydropathy. 1869 Clarioge Cold Water Cure 
Pref. 3 Hydropathy was practised at Grafenberg .. twenty 
years before it was known in England. 

Hydrophane hardrtffe'n). Min. [mod. f. Gr. 
v5po- water + -<pa^ apparent, <pav6s bright, clear, 
f. ipatvav to show.] A variety of opaque or partly 
translucent opal which absorbs water upon im- 
mersion and becomes transparent. 

1784 Kirwan Elem. Min. 114 Opals and chalcedonies, 

Vol. V. 



which by admitting water within their pores, are called 
hydrophanes. 1833 N. Arnott Physics (ed. 5) 1. 36 The 
stone called hydrophane (agate) is opaque, until dipped into 
water, when it absorbs.. one sixth of its weight of the water, 
and. .gives passage to light. 1875 Ei.ackmorr Alice Lor- 
raine III. xxiii. 306 Changed its dullness (like a hydro- 
hane immersed' into glancing and reflecting play of tender 
ght and life. 

Hydrophanous (haidrp-fanas), a. Min. [f. 
prec. + -ous : cf. diaphanous. ,] Having the property 
of becoming transparent by immersion in water, as 
certain opals. 

1794 Sullivan View fYat. I. 362 The ocnlus mundi, or 
hydrophanous stone, steeped in water .. will .. become by 
that means more transparent than otherwise. 1831 Brewster 
Newton. (1855) I. viii. 185 The colours of Labrador felspar, 
and of precious and hydrophanous opal, which we have 
shewn to be produced hy thin plates and minute pores and 
tubes. 

t Hydropha'ntic. Obs. rare. [f. Gr. trtyo- 
<t>avTuc~ri discovery of water, f. v5/>o- water + -^avri/s 
manifester, f. tyaivtiv to show.] A water- finder. 

1720 Switzer Hydrost. $ Hydraul. 79 Hydrophanticks, or 
Discoverers of Water. 

Hydrophilite (hsidr^-fibit). Min. [Named 
1 869 from Gr. vtipo- + ^t'A-os loving + -ite : from its 
affinity for water.] Native calcium chloride; chloro- 
calcite. 1875 in Dana Min. App. ii. 

Hydrophilous (haidrp'filas), a. [f. as prec. + 
-ous.] Water-loving, a. Applied to certain insecls. 

1855 Mavnr Expos. Lex., Hydrophilus, ..applied by 
Moehring to a Family {Hydrophilz) corresponding to those 
which Uliger names Hygrobatx; loving or frequenting 
water : hydrophilous, 
b. nonce-wd. Fond of a watering-place. 

1855 Eraser's Mag. LI. 259 The crowded rendezvous of 
fastic lious fashionables and hydrophilous ennui. 

Hydrophobe (hardnJfcob). [a. F. hydrophobe, 
ad. L. hydrophob-us, Gr. v$p<xp60os having a horror 
of water, f. v6>o- water + <j>60os fear, dread.] One 
suffering from, or affected with, hydrophobia. 

Hydrophobia (haidtftfu'bia). In 6 erron. 
hidroforbia, and anglicized 7-8 hydrophoby 
(haidrp'ttbi). [a. L. hydrophobia (Cselius Aureli- 
anus e 420), a. Gr. ihpotyoliia (in Celsus, A.D. 50) 
horror of water, rabid disease, f. v5po<f>6pos (see 
prec.).] 

1. Path. A symptom of rabies or canine madness 
when transmitted to man, consisting in an aversion I 
to water or other liquids, and difficulty in swal- 
lowing them ; hence the disease of rabies, esp. in 
human beings. 

1547 Boorde Brev. Health 122 Hidroforbia or abhorynge 
of water. .. This impediment doth come .. of a melancoly 
humour. i6ai Burton Anat. Mel. I. i. 1. iv, The most I 
knowne are these, Lycanthropia,Hydroplwbia,Chorussancti I 
viti. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep.iv. xi'ii. 231 margin, I 
Upon the biting of a mad dog there ensues an hydrophobia \ 
or fear of water. 1752 Phil. Trans. XLVIl. 412 Isaac 
Cranfield . . was received into the infirmary, .with an hydro- 

?hobia upon him. 1837 M. Donovan Dom. Econ. II. 95 j 
ts [Mus giganteus] hite is dangerous, and sometimes pro- 
duces hydrophobia. 1838 Penny Cycl. XI I. 399/2 Hydro> 
phobia, . is the disease caused by inoculation with the saliva 
of a rabid animal, and is so called from the violent and suf- 
focating spasms of the throat which occur when the patient 
attempts to drink. 1893 H. Dalhel Dis. Dogs (ed. 3) 96 
Man inoculated by the rabie virus of a mad dog suffers from 
the terrible disease called popularly hydrophobia, from a 
dread of water and inability to swallow liquids being a main 
feature of the malady, but more accurately tbe disease is 
known in man also as rabies. 

0. 1601 Holland Pliny 1 1. 322 That symptome of hydro- 
phobic or fearing water, incident to those that be bitten 
with a mad dog. a 171 1 Ken Anodynes Poet. Wks. 1721 

III. 43a He whom Hydrophoby infests, Fair Water of all 
things detests. 1767 Gooch Treat. Wounds I. 199 Before 
the appearance of the Hydrophoby or other symptoms of 
madness. 

2. In etymological sense: Dread or horror of 
water. Also fig. madness. 

1759 Sterne Tr. Shandy II. ix, What then.. must the 
terror and hydrophobia of Dr. Slop have been I a rjjz 
Hume Let. in Haldane Life Adam Smith (1887) iii. 34. I | 
am mortally sick at sea, and regard witb..a kind of hydro- 
pbobia the great gulf that lies between us. 1802 Morning 
Post in Spirit Pub. Jrnls. (1803) VI. 161, I'm raving with 
a French hydrophoby. i8t6 Coleridge Lay Serm. 317 The 
hydrophobia of a wild and homeless scepticism. 1834 
Meowin Angler in Wales I. 86 For my part I have a 
hydrophobia : yon will scarcely get me to wet my feet. 

Hence Hydropho-bial, Hydropho'bian, Hydro- 
phobious adfs., hydrophobic ; Hydropho'biac, 
-pho'bian, one suffering from hydrophobia. 

1662 J. Chandler Van Helmonfs Oriat. 280 One. . said, 
that old man was now Hydrophobia! or had the Disease caus- 
ing the fear of water, and to have been lately bitten by a mad 
dog. Ibid. 282 The madness.. doth forthwith arise, and 
the Hydrophobians are left without hope. 1800 Med. fml. 

IV. ^8 Hydrophobia! patients, .generally die in strong con- 
vulsions. 1843 Eraser's Mae:. XXVI I. 177 Pood 1< -dogs 
in the highest state of hydrophobious fury. 1883 L. Wing- 
field A . Rowe II. vii. 176 What a pity he might not smother 
her like a hydrophohiac ! 

Hydrophobic (haidnffp'bik, -f>*bik>, a. (sb.) 
[ad. L. hydrophobic- u s, a. Gr. l5po<f>o$tK-6s : see 
prec. and -tc. Cf. F. hydrophobiqiu (OF. ydro- 
forbique).] Of or pertaining to hydrophobia; 
suffering from or affected with hydrophobia. 



1807 Med. Jrnl. XVII. 348 Out of these eleven, five died 
hydrophobic, a 1815 A. Fuller in Spurgeon Treas. Dav. 
Ps. exxxix. 14 The hydrophobic saliva. 1887 19M Cent. 
Aug. 200 The number of hydrophobic deaths. 
B. sb. One affected with hydrophobia. 

1864 Daily Tel. 3 Aug., The cruel superstition that a 
human hydrophobic can legally be smothered. 

.So Hydropho'bieal a. -prec. 

1650 W. Charleton Ternary of Paradoxes cxlviii. 77 
The primitive and genuine Phansy of all the blood in the 
wounded body.. compulsively assumes the Hydrophobicall 
phansy of the Exotick Tincture. 1656 Klount Glossogr., 
Hydrophobical. 

Hydrophobist (hsidrp-tfbist). [f. Hydro- 
phobia + -1ST.] 

1. One who treats cases of hydrophobia. 

1855 W. White Suffolk Direct. 740 Underwood Dan, 
Farmer and Hydrophobist. 

2. One who has a dread of or aversion to water. 
iZ^oBlackw. Mag. XLVI1I. 215 A learned hydiophohist 

addressing himself to those whom he styles the Anti- 
christian Sect, vulgarly and illiterately calling themselves 
tea-totalers. 1898 Voice (N. V.> 31 Mar. 4/1 The hydro- 
phobists who hurled whisky bottles against the sides of the 
Kentucky, as she was launcht. 

Hydrophobous (haidrp-tfbas), a. [f. L. hy- 
dropkob-us (see Hydrophobe) + -oi:s.] 

1. = Hydrophobic. 

1684 tr. Bonefs Merc. Compit. vm. 262 The canine mad- 
ness quickly shews it self in the Hydrophobous. 1789 
Mrs. P10221 fount. France II. 309 Smothered op in down 
..like an hydrophobous patient. 1842 De Quincey Mod. 
Greece Wks. 1890 VII. 339 If we should suddenly prove 
hydrophobous in the middle of this paper. 

2. Having adread of water. (Cf. Hydrophobia 2.) 

1748 tr. V. Eerratus'Distemp. Horses ^298 Sometimes Horses 
are afraid of Water, and such are said to be Hydrophobous. 

fHydro'phoby. Obs. Anglicized form of Hy- 
drophobia, q.v. 

Hydrophone (harditffoon). [f. Hydro- a + Gr. 
-(pvvos, f. ipwv-q voice, sound, on analogy of micro- 
phone, etc.] An instrument for the detection ol 
sound by water ; also of water, or of something in 
water, by sound, a. A bag containing water, placed 
between the stethoscope and the chest, to intensify 
the sounds heard in auscultation, b. (See quot. 
1887.) c. An instrument devised to give warning 
by electricity to a port or fleet of the approach of 
a hostile vessel. 

i860 N. Syd. Soc. Year Bk. Med. 50 A water-bag increases 
the impression conveyed to the ear by the wooden stetho- 
scope if it be placed between the flat ear-piece and the ex- 
ternal ear. The name of hydrophone has been given to it. 
1862 H. W. Fuller Dis. Lungs 76 Another form of instru- 
ment, introduced by Dr. Scott Alison, and termed by him 
a * hydrophone \ 1887 Engineering 20 July 131 The hydro- 
phone . • is a clever little instrument devised to detect any 
water escapes from the mains or service pipes, cocks or 
closets. 1893 Daily News 8 June 5/8 Captain McEvoy's 
hydrophone.. in connection with a new instrument named 
a kincsiscope..has for its object tbe prevention of surprise 
attacks from torpedo boats, or other hostile vessels, ap- 
proaching anchorages or mine fields. 

Hydrophoran (hsidr^-foran), a. and sb. Zoo I. 
[f. mod.L. Hydrophor-a (f. Hydba + Gr. -<p6pos 
bearing) + -an.] 

a. adj. Belonging to the Hydrophora, one of 
the three sub-classes of Hydrozoa, comprising 
Hydra and compound forms bearing zooids similar 
to Hydra, b. sb. One of the Hydrophora. So 
Hydro -phorous a., related to the Hydrophora. 

Hydrophore (hai-dnrfoej). [ad. Gr.vopo^op-os 
water-carrying.] An instrument for procuring 
specimens of water from any desired depth, in a 
river, lake, or ocean. 

1842 D. Stevenson Marine Sun'eying Hydrometry, An 
apparatus, (to which I have applied the name of the hydro- 
phore). 1842 Mech. Mag. XXXVT. 307 When the hj-dro- 
phore is to be used, it is lowered to the required depth by 
the pole, which is fixed to its side. 1864 in Webster. 

i; Kydrophthalinia (hDi:dr^fJ}3e lmia). Path. 
Also (anglicized) hydrophthalmy . [f. Hydko- b 

+ Ophthalmia.] ' Expansion of the whole eye 
with increase of its fluid contents ' (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 
Hence Hydr ophthalmic a. } 'of or belonging to 
hydrophtbalmia ' (Mayne Expos. Lex. 1855). 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Hydrophthalmy, a Disease of 
the Eye, when it grows to a wonderful bigness, and starts 
almost out of the Head. 1784 E. Ford in Med. Commun. 
1. 409 Cases of hydrophthalmia, 

Hydrophyte (hai-dnffbit). Bot. [mod. f. Gr. 
vtyQ- water + </>vt-oV plant] An aquatic plant: 
applied esp. to the Algx. 

183a Lvell Princ. Geol. II. 72 The number of hydro- 
pbytes, as they are termed, is very considerable. 1857 
Berkeley Cryptog. Bot. § 63. 81, I shall ..consider Algals. 
or Hydrophytes, as forming the first grand group. 1880 
Grav Struct. Bot. (ed. 6)415/2 Hydrophytes.. Water-plants. 

Hence Hydrophyto*graphy, the description of 
aqnatic plants ; Hydrophyto*logy» the branch of 
botany which deals with aqnatic plants. 

1847 Craig, Hydrophytology. 185s Mayne Expos. Lex., 
Hydrophytography. 

II Hydrophyton (haidr^fitpn). Zoot. [f. as 
prec J The branched plant-like structure support- 
ing the zooids in certain colonial Hydrozoa. 
. 62 



HYDROPHYTOUS. 

1885 Athenaeum 98 Mar. 41 2/1 In this [Thuian'a hetero- 
morpha] are found combined on the same hydrophyton no 
fewer than three morphological types which, if occurring 
separately, would be justly regarded as representing three 
genera. 1888 Rolleston & Jackson Anim. Life 245 The 
hydranths are lodged in perisarcal cups or hydrothecx 
{sscalycles) and are borne by a supporting plant* like struc- 
ture at hydrophyton. This hydrophyton. .is divisible into a 
system of stems with branches, the hydrocaulus, and of root- 
ing fibres, the hydrorhiza, by which the colony is attached 
to some foreign object. 

Hence Hydro'plxytoua a., having the character 
of a hydrophyton. 

Hydropic (haidrp-pik), a. and sb. Forms: 
4-6 ydropike, 5 ydropyoke, idropik, 6 -ique, 
edrop(pic, 6-8 hydropick, 7- hydropic. [ME. 
a. OF. ydropique, -ike (1 2th c), ad. L. hydropic-its, 
a. Gr. f. v&patp, vdpanr- Hydrops. In 

1 6th c. conformed to the L. : so F. hydropique.] 

A. adj. 1. « Dropsical i, 2. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 428 b/i One parfytelye ydropycke 
or fylled with -dropsy. 2536 Bellenoex Cron. Scot. (182 1) 
II. 109 His warabe .. wes swotin, as he had been edroppic 
[/fci'w/Wedroppit]. 1589 Puttenham Eng. Poesie nt. xxv. 
(Arb.) 306 The hydropick and swelling gowte. t6s* Cleye- 
laud Poems 49 Like an Hydropick body fui of Rhewms, 
175a Berkeley Further Th. Tar-water Wks. 111. 505 
This medicine . . is to hydropic patients a strong purge. 
3784 Johnson Let. 9 Sept. in Boswell, Of the hydropick 
tumour there is now very little appearance. a8oa Med. Jrnl. 
VIII. 354 Some hydropic symptoms appeared, which gradu- 
ally increasing in the form of an ascites or bydrothorax 
[etc.]. *8aa-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) III. 327 When 
the general hydropic enlargement, .began to increase. 

f 2. Having an insatiable thirst, like a dropsical 
person; hence^. Obs. 

13..B. E. A Hit. P. B. 1096 Drye folk & ydroplke. 1430- 
40 Lydg. Boehas vtl viii. (Bodl. MS. 263) If. 354 b/a This ex- 
cessif Glotoun Moste Idropik drank ofte ageyn lust ; The 
mor he drank, the mor he was athrust. 1648 Eikon Bas. 
vi. (2824) 39 If some mens hydropick insatiablenesse had not 
learned to thirst the more by how much more they drank. 
a 1763 Shenstonb Econ. t. 172 Thy Yoice, hydropic fancy 1 
calls aloud For costly draughts. 

3. Charged or swollen with water; swollen. 

1651 Jer. Taylor Serm.for Year 1. xxvii. 349 It .. swels 
like an hydropick cloud. 1651 Ocilby /Esop (1665) 33 The 
Hydropic Kingdoms of the Bog. 169s Blackmose Pr. Arth. 
x. 439 Park Clouds.. hang their deep Hydropick Bellies 
down. 1880 Guntheb Fishes 222 The young, .remain io an 
undeveloped condition, assuming an hydropic appearance. 

f 4. Tending to canse dropsy. Obs. rare, 

1657 R, Ligon Barbadoes (1673) 32 So unwholsorae and 
Hydropick he conceived this drink to be. 

*f 5. Having the quality of curing dropsy. Obs. 

2684 tr. BotuCs Merc. Compit. vm. 299 Astringents and 
Strengtbners are always mixt with Hydropick Medicines. 
1 710 T. Fuller Pharm. Extemp. 13 Hydropic Ale. 

B. sb. 1. A dropsical person. Now rare. 
1549 Compl. Scot. xv. 126 Thai may be coraparit to the 

edropic, the quhilk the mair that he drynk the mair he hes 
desire to drynk. a 1655 Vines Lords Supp. (1677) 221 No 
physician would reach water to an hydropick that earnestly 
thirsts for it. 1755 Phil. Trans. XLIX. 47 This recovery 
was much talked of, and set all the bydroptcs a rubbing. 
2891 C. E. Norton tr. Dante, Hell xxx. 166 And the hy- 
dropic, ' Thou sayest true in this 

2. A medicine for the enre of dropsy. 

1694 Salmon Bates' Disf. 1. (1713) 61/1 It is a Diuretick 
Medicament, and a specifick Hidropick. 17*1 Bailey, 
Hydropicks, Medicines which expel watery Humours in the 
Dropsy. 

Hydropical (haidrp-pikat), a. Now rare. 
(Very common in 1 7th c.) [f. L. hydropie-us (see 
prec ) + -al.] 

1. = prec. A 1. 

c 1550 Lloyd Treas. Health (1585) M vij, Wyne that Isope 
hath sodden in being dronke, burneth y* hydropical humors. 
1612 Woooall Surg. A fate Wks. (1653) 172 An Hydropical! 
inflation of the whole body. 1670 Maynwarinc Vita Sana 
vi. 81 One puffs up, fills, and grows hydropical. 2748 
Hartley Observ. Man 1. i. 47 It.. may arise from a hydro- 
pical Disposition. 

2. = prec. A 2. 

1656 Prynne Demurrer yews* Remitter 33 An Hydropical 
thirster after gold. 1799 Ann. Reg. 113 A hydropical in- 
crease of avarice. 

b. Of thirst : Unquenchable. 

1607 Walkington Opt. Glass xi. (1664) 120 A Saltish 
Nature . . in the Ventricle, causeth an Hydropical thirst, 
1791 Newte Tour Eng. 4- Scot. 385 This hydropical hunger 
and thirst after the earth. 

3. = prec. A 3. 

1649 J. Taylor (Water P.) Wand. 7 Mine Host often did 
visit rae with most delightfull and hydropicall non-sense. 
1658 Sir T. Browne Hydn'ot. ill 44 Who would expect a 
quick flame from Hydropicall Heraclitus? 2684 Phil. 
Trans. XIV. 769 Filled with too great a quantity of aqueous 
and undigested sap, as it were hydropical. 

Hence Hydro-plcally adv., with or as with 
dropsy; dropsically. 

1646 SirT. Browne Pseud. Ep. 11. Hi. 73 Such as be hy- 
dropicall y disposed. 1663 Bp. Pataick Parab. Pilgr. xxxv. 
(1668) 437 All Histories ..are so hydropicall y swollen with 
lying Legends. * 

Hydropisy, obs. form of Hydropsy. 

Hydro-pneumatic (haldr^nu/mae-tilO, a. 
(sb.) [£ Hydro- a + Pneumatio: in F. hydro- 
pneumatique.] Pertaining to water and air or 
gas ; applied to apparatus involving the combined 
action of water and air. 
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I m Originally applied to the method of collecting and retain- 
ing gas over water in the pneumatic trough, invented by 
Cavendish about 1765. 

1794 Pearson in Phil. Trans. LXXXIV. 399 In close 
vessels, with the hydro-pneumatic apparatus affixed. 3812 
Sir H. Davy Chem. Philos. 35 Mr. Cavendish, about 1765, 
invented an apparatus for examining elastic fluids confined 
j by water, which has been since called the hydro-pneumatic 
; apparatus. 2815 W. Conga eve 'titles A Description of the 
' Construction and Properties of the Hydro-Pneumatic Lock. 
1816 J.Tilley in Philos. Mag. XL1I1. 280 Description of 
a Hydro- Pneumatic Blow-pipe for the use of Chemists [etc.]. 
1851 lllustr. Catal. Gt. Exhib. 222 New hydro-pneumatic 
' engine. The . .water pressure to drive the piston . . in one 
direction, and a vacuum being produced, to make . . atmo- 
spheric pressure to drive it in an opposite direction. Ibid. 
311 Hydro-pneumatic lift, for canal locks. Hydro-poeumatic 
elevators. 1884 Mil. Engineering (ed. 3) I. 11. 40 Guns 
mounted 00 hydro-pneumatic (disappearing) carriages. 
B. sb.pl. Hydro- pnenmalic appliances. 
1 2887 Pall Mall G.27 Dec 1 i/a The application of bydro- 
' pneumatics in substitution for counterweights was pro- 
tected by letters patent, granted to Coi. MoncriefFin 1869. 

Hydropneumonia (h3i:dH?ini#m<?o-nia). Path. 
[f. Hydro- b 4- Pneumonia.] Dropsy or oedema of 
the lungs. z886 in Syd. Soe. Lex. 

Hydropot (hai'droppt). [ad. rnod.L. hydro- 
pola, ad. Gr. vtpan6Tn$ water-drinker : in mod.F. 
hydropote.] A water-drinker; an abstainer from 
alcoholic drinks. 

[17*7-41 Chambers Cyct., Hydropota, in medicine, a per- 
son who drinks nothing but water.l 1727 Bailey Vol. II, 
Hydropote, a Water-Drinker. 2885 Pall Mall G. 19 Dec. 

3 The momentous change from 4 taking wine as an article 
of food *, and becoming a hydropot. 

So fHydropotic, -o'potist Obs. rare-", in 
same sense. 

x6a3CocKERAM, Hydropoticke, ODe that still drinkes water. 
1678 Phillips (e<L 4) List Barbarous Words, llydropotist, 
a water-drinker. 

|| Hydrops (hardrpps). Now only Path. Also 

4 ydrope. [L. hydrops, hydrbp-em, a. Gr. vtipafif/ 
dropsy, a derivative of vdcap, v$p- water. With 
ydrope, cf. OF. idropie.] Dropsy. 

c 137s Sc. Leg. Saints, Alexis 523 Ot ydrope of parlesy 
he heylyt syndry. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Hydrops, 
the Dropsie. 1771 J. Foot Penseroso Hi. xi6 High-floated 
' by the hydrops ceas'd to breathe. 2866-80 A. Flint Princ. 
Med. (ed. O 34 The term hydrops signifies a serous effu- 
sion, usually in a cavity. 1878 T. Bryant Pract. Surg. 
I. 542 Hydrops antri..Ls characterised by a gradual pain- 
less expansion of the bone. 

Hydropsy (hsi'drppsi). Forms: 4~5id-,ydro- 
pisie,-esie, -esy (e, ydropsi(e, -cy, 5-6 hidropsie, 
-ecye, (ydropai, 6 idropise% -yc6, -esie ; hie-, 

I hyedropay), 6-7 hydropsie, (7 -piaie), 6- hy- 
dropsy. [ME., a. OF. idro-, ydropisie (iath a), 
- Sp. hidropcsta % It. idropesia, med.L. {h)ydro- 
pisTa {ydropicia in Simon Januensis, ^1300) for 
L. hydropisis (Pliny), a. Gr, *vfy&)mcis f f. vSpofip, 
vSfxvn-, Hydrops. Formerly stressed hydro'pesie, 
hydro'psy (not yet obs.) whence the aphetic dropesie, j 
Dropsy, found from the first appearance of the word I 

I in Eng., and perh. dne in part to coalescence of the 
initial short vowel with the in }e y dropesie t th* 

j idropesie t the dropesie.'] 
Dropsy. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 21829 Ydropsi [Fair/, dropecy. Trin. I 
dropesy] held him sua in threst, J>at him thoght his bodi 
suld brest. c 2380 Wyclif Semi. Sel. Wks. I. 42 Ydropesie 
is an yvel of fals gretcnesse of mennys lymes. c 1400 
Lanjranc's Cirurg. 84 An yuel disposicioun of at fce bodi 
as ydropisie [B. dropsye]. 154a Boorde Dyetary xxxviii. 
(1870) 399 The more a man doth drynke that hath the 
Idropise, the more he is a thurst. 155a Lynoesay Mon~ 
arche 5109 Sum fallis in to frynasie, Sum deis in Idropesie. 
1578 Lyte Dodoens n. Ixvii. 334 Such as begin to fall into 
the Hydropsie. 1665 Lond. Gaz. No. 1/2 An Hydropsie 
attended with a Flux. 1748 Thomson Cast. Indol. 1. Xxxv, 
Of limbs enormous, but, withal unsound, Soft-swoln and 

fa!e, here lay the Hydropsy. 1826 Scott yrnl. 19 Mar., 
ler asthmatic complaints are fast terminating in hydropsy. 
1879 St. George's Hosp. Rep. IX. 769 Operative measures ! 
in hydropsies. 

Hence fHydro*paic a. Obs. rare, hydropic, 
dropsical. 

2649 Jer. Taylor Gt. Exemp. it. Ad § 22. 51 Like drinke 
to an hvdropsick person. 
Hydroptic (hsidr^'ptik), a. Obs. exc. arch. 
j [Erroneonsly f. Hydropsy, after snch pairs as epi- 
lepsy, epileptic^ = Hydropic, dropsical. 
a 2632 Donne Lett. (1651) 51 An hydroptique immoderate 
1 desire of humane learning and languages. 1640 Bp. Rey- 
nolos Passions xl. 520 The distemper of an Hydropticke 
I Body. 1661 Sir A. Hosieries Last Will 2 My hydrop- 
| tick Thirst is quenched. 1855 Browning Grammar. Fun. 

95 Soul-hydroptic with a sacred thirst, 
j So f Hydro -ptical a. Obs., in same sense. 

3(40 Bp. Reynolds Passions xvii. 187 These Desires are 
Hidropticall. 1657 Tom linson Renou's Disp. 202 To help 
the Hydroptical . . Patients. 

Hydroquinone (haidr^kwain^n). Chem. 
Also -chinon(e, -kinone. [f. Hydro(gejj + Qlti- 
none.] A diatomic phenol, C c H 4 (OH)j , prepared 
from quinone, C c H 4 0 2 , hy reduction with sulphu- 
rous acid, crystallizing from water in colourless 
rhombic prisms. Now used as a developer in 
photography. 
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1865-72 Watts Diet. Chem. III. 213 Hydroquinone, 
Hydrochinone, Hydrokinone. . . Colourless Hydroquinone 
(Pyroquinole), CgHeCV-is the chief product of the dry 
distillation of qninic, carhobydroquinonic, and oxy salicylic 
acids. Ibid., Green Hydroquinone or Quinhydrone .. 
CeHcO-j. C«H«04,..may be regarded .. as a compound of 
quinone and colourless hydroquinone. 1889 Anthony's 
Photogr. Bull. II. 171 Hydroquinone, or more shortly 
qoinol, will be the developer of the future. 1893 Brit. Jrnl. 
Photog. XL. 795 The development was effected with hy- 
droquinone, as giving a blacker tone. 

Hydrorrhea, -rhea (haidr^n'a). Path. 
[mod. ad. Gr. vdpcppoia flow of water, water- 
course.] A copions watery discharge. 

1857 Bullock Cazeaux % Midwif. 306. 

t Hydrosacre. Obs. In 5 ydro-. [ad. 
(through OF.) med.L. hydrosaccharum, f. Gr. vhoop, 
irtyo- water 4- aoKxapov sugar.] A syrup made of 
sngar and water. 

c 1400 Lanf rant's Cirurg. 139 (MS. B.) Y gaf hym to 
drynke hot ydrosacre, pat ys y«mad of sugre & of watyre. 

HydroSCOpe (hai droiskflap). [mod. ad. Gr. 
IbpQCK ott-05 (f. vtipO' water + •okottos -scope) water- 
seeker, well-sinker, and vZpQGK6niw water-clock 
(Synesins). In F. hydroscope water-searcher.] 

f 1. An instrument for the detection of moisture 
in the air ; a hygroscope. Obs. 

1678 Phillips (ed. 4), Hydroscope, a certain Instrument., 
for discerning of the \Vatry volatil streams in the Air. 
1721 in Bailey. Hence in Mod. Diets. 

2. A kind of water-clock. Hist. 

It consisted of a cylindrical graduated tube, filled with 
water, which trickled through an aperture in the conical 
bottom, and marked by its subsidence the successive hours. 

3727-41 in Chambers Cyct. 1809 Naval Chron. XX 1 . 375 
The chief part of this machine is a hydroscope. 

Hydros COpist (hsidrp-sktfpist). [f. as prec. 
4--I3T: in F. hydroscope (1798 in Diet. Acad.).] 
A water-diviner ; a dowser. 

x88$ Eng. Meek. 20 Nov. 23a The.. mystery which apper- 
tains to the genera! run of hydroscopists and workers with 
the divining rod. 

Hydros Ome (h3i'dn?sJ«m). Zool. Also in Lat. 
form hydrosoma. [ad. mod.L. hydrosoma, f. 
Hydra 4- Gr. owpa body.] The entire body of any 
hydrozoan, esp. that of a colonial hydrozoan con- 
sisting of a number of zooids connected by a cceno- 
sarc. 

1861 J. R. Greene Man. Anim. Kingd., Caelent. 57 The 
branching hydrosoma of the complete organism, with its 
crowded assemblage of polypites. 1871 T. R. Jones Anim. 
Kingd. (ed. 4) 62 Minute gemmules or huds are developed 
from the common substance of the body {hydrosome). 
1877 Huxley Anat. Inv. Anim. iit 229 The Hydrophora 
are, in all cases but that of Hydra, fixed ramified hydro- 
somes, on which many hydranths and gonophores are 
developed. 

Hence Hydroao'mal, Hydroao matoua adjs. % of 
or belonging to a hydrosome. 

1877 Huxley Anat. Inv. Anim. Hi. 166 The first formed 
hydrosomal expansion is completed. 

Hydrosphere (h3rdn?sfi»i). [mod. f. Hydro- 
a + Sphere, after atmosphere.] The waters of the 
earth's surface collectively, b. By some used to 
designate the moisture contained in the air en- 
veloping the earth's surface {Cent. Diet.). 

1887 H. J. Kinder in Times 6 Sept. 13/3 A descriptive 
analysis of the Earth's surface, including in that term the 
atmosphere, the hydrosphere, the form of the lithosphere 
and the material of its surface. 2889 Nature ai Mar. 490 
The sea, or hydrosphere of the earth. Ibid. 491 Sweden- 
borg's ancient idea that a change in the rotation of the 
earth caused a change in the form of the hydrosphere. 

f Hydro'Btasy. Obs. rare. In 8 -atacy. [f. 
Gr. araais setting, weighing.] = Hydrostatics. 

3789 Switzer Hydrost. $ Hydrant. Pref. p. viii, The stated 
Laws of Hydrostacy. Ibid. 14 Take a view.. of the new 
Lake at Blenheim, .see to what a Pitch practical Hydros- 
tacy is arriving. 

Hydrostat (hsi-dwstset). [f. Htdro- a + -stat 
as in Aerostat; cf. Gr. vSpoo-Tdrrjs hydrostatic 
balance.] 

1. An apparatus for preventing the explosion of 
steam-boilers. 

1858 in Simmon os Diet. Trade. 1864 in Webster, etc. 

2. An electrical device for detecting the presence 
of water. 

1871 A. M. Hammono Ncrv. Dis. p. xxix, The hydrostat 
overcomes the great difficulty hitherto experienced with alt 
electric machines in which liquids are used. a888 L. Weil 
in Jrnl. Franklin Inst. Oct. 331 The first hydrostat I con- 
structed consisted of two sets of conductors running at 
angles to each other, and separated by a material which 
would act as an insulator when dry and become a conductor 
when wet. 

Hydrostatic (haidr^stse'tik), a. ^ [Ultimately 
f. Gr. vdpo- water + arartK'6s making to stand, 
balancing, weighing (see Static) ; but prob. proxi- 
mately f. Gr. ii8po<TTa.T7]s a hydrostatic balance, in 
med.Gr. a fire-engine, which prob. originated 
mod.L. hydrostaticus, F. hydrostatiquc] 

1. Relating to the equilibrium of liquids, and the 
pressure exerted by liquids at rest ; belonging to 
hydrostatics. 

Hydrostatic paradox : the principle (depending on the 
law of uniform pressure of liquids) that any quantity of 
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a perfect liquid, however small, may he made to halauce any 
quantity (or any weight), however great. (Cf. hydrostatic 
bellows in 2.) Hydrostatic arch : see quot. 1858. 

1671 R. Boh un Wind 258 Illustrated from Hydrostatique 
experiments. 1729 Switzeb Hydrost. if Hydraut. 207 
Hydrostatick Instruments. 1797 Hydrostatic paradox [see 2]. 
1858 Rankine Applied Mechanics §,183 The Hydrostatic 
Arch is a linear arch suited for sustaining normal pressure 
at each point proportional, like that of a liquid in repose, to 
the depth below a given horizontal plane, i860 Hartwig 
Sea <$■ Wond. u 16 The mixture of the water of rivers with 
that of the sea presents some hydrostatic phenomena which 
it is curious enough to ohserve. 1871 H. Stewart Heat § 23 
The hydrostatic pressure of the column of mercury. 

2. Used to denominate various instruments and 
appliances involving the pressure of water or other 
liquid as a source of power or otherwise. 

Hydrostatic balance : a balance m for ascertaining the 
specific gravity of substances^ hy weighing them in water. 
Hydrostatic bed : a bed consisting of an india-rubber bag 
filled with water ; a water-bed. Hydrostatic belloivs: a con- 
trivance for illustrating the law of uniform distribution of 
pressure in liquids ; it consists of a bcl lows-like chamber, 
into whicb water, being introduced by a narrow vertical 
tuhc, supports a weight placed on the upper board of the 
bellows, the upward pressure on this^ being that of the 
column of water in the tube multiplied in proportion to the 
area of the bellows. Hydrostatic joint : a joint used in 
large water-mains, in which a ring of sheet-lead is made fast 
by the pressure of a liquid (usually tar) in an annular space 
within the bell of the pipe. Hydrostatic press : a machine 
(having various practical applications) in whicb the pressure 
of a body of water (produced either by the weight of the 
water itself, or by a piston or other mechanical means) is 
transmitted from a cylinder of small sectional area to one 
of greater, and tbus multiplied in accordance with the 
law of hydrostatic pressure. Also called hydraulic press 
or Bramah's press. Hydrostatic weighing-machitu : a 
machine of similar construction to the hydrostatic bellows, 
in which the weight of a body is indicated by the height of 
the column of water which supports it. 

1755 J. Shebbeare Lydia (1769) II. 87 It was impossible 
by the nicest hydrostatic-balance to decide which had the 
preference in her mind. 1797 Nic/iolson's Jpil. Apr. 29 
[{Heading), A New Press operating by the Action of Water, 
on the Principle of the Hydrostatic Paradox. Invented 
by Joseph Bramah, Engineer.] {Page Iteading) Descrip- 
tion of a New Hydrostatic Press [Bramah's]. 1799 G. 
Smith Laboratory I. 77 It [silver) loses in the hydrostatic 
balance about an eleventh part of its weight. 182s Imisom 
Sc. $ Art^ I. in The hydrostatic bellows is perhaps the 
best machine for demonstrating the upward pressure of 
fluids. 1833 N. AaNorr Physics (ed. 5) I. 589 In the 
hydrostatic bed, there is no tense surface or web at all: 
the patient is floating upon the water. 1898 Daily News 5 
Sept. 2/2 The use of * hydrostatic vans' is now a luxury 
unknown in this arid portion of the town [/. e. East end of 
London during the * Water-famine 'J. 

3. Used of or in reference to certain aquatic 
animals having air-bladders which enable them to 
float on the surface of the waLer. 

1840 F. D. Bennett Whaling Voy. 11. 295 One of the 
many hydrostatic univalve shells which float upon the 
surface of the ocean. Ibid. 317 Air, in the form of small 
buhbles. .fully accounts for the hydrostatic power the animal 
possesses. 1870 Rolleston Anim. Li/e Intrpd. 75 The 
air-bladder of an ordinary Teleostean Fish ..is., all but 
exclusively hydrostatic 

Hydrostatical, a. [f. as prec. + -al : cf. 
statical] Dealing with or referring to hydro- 
statics ; also = prec. 

1666 Boyle {title) Hydrostatical Paradoxes. 1704 J. 
Harris Lex. Techn. s,v., Such useful Propositions as those 
given us by Hydrostatical^ Writers. 1796 Hutton Math. 
Diet. s. v., Another machine which may be substituted 
instead of this common Hydrostatical bellows. 1833 N. 
Arnott Physics (ed. 5) I. 557 The hydrostatical truth, that 
pressure in a fluid operates equally in all directions. 

Hydrosta'tically, adv. [f. prec. + -ly 2 .] 
In accordance with, or by means of nydrostatics. 

1666 Boyle in Phil. Trans. I. 237 To discover Hydro- 
statically..the bigness of the Buhle. 1770 Watson ibid. 
LX. 337 The specific gravities which have been determined 
..bydrostatically. c 1790 Imison Sch. Aril. 152 The rela- 
tive weight is found by weighing it bydrostatically in water. 
1875 Croll Clvnate <J- T. vi. 100 Hydrostatically, the ocean, 
considered as a mass, will then be in a state of equilibrium. 

Hydrostatician (hai-dr<?,stati-Jan). U- Hy- 
drostatic + -ian ; cf. physiciaity etc.] One versed 
in hydrostatics. 

1690 Boyle Med. Hydrost. xv. § 2 It is known to hydro- 
staticians that . . the weight of a body . . may be gathered 
from the weight of the water.. equal in magnitude to that 
part of the body that is immersed. 1729 Switzer Hydrost. 
<$■ Hydraul. 69 Our learned and curious Hydrostatician. 

Hydrostatics (haidr^stse'liks). [In form pi. 
of Hydrostatic, in conformity with other names 
of sciences in -ics, L. -ica y Gr. -ik6l pi. and -iktj sing. 
Cf. Statics. In F. hydrostatique (1695 in Hatz.- 
Darm.).] That department of Physics which treats 
of the pressure and equilibrium of liquids at rest ; 
the statics of liquids : a branch of Hydrodynamics 
in the wider sense. 

1660 Boyle New Exp. Phys. Mech. xxxiv. 258 Those that 
are conversant in the Hydrostatick s. 1753 Phil. Trans. 
XLVII1. 75 In the case of the dtnstr fluids being nearer to 
the center, as hydrostatics require. 1837 Whewell Hist. 
Induct. Sc. (1857) 74 Archimedes, .solved the principal 
problem of Hydrostatics, or the statics of Fluids ; namely 
the conditions of the floating of bodies. 1857 Buckle 
Civiliz. I. vii. 337 It is also to Boyle, more than to any other 
Englishman, that we owe the science of hydrostatics in the 
state in which we now possess it. 
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t Hydro sulphate ^haidn?s*-lfa). Chem. Obs. 
[mod. f. Hydro(gex + S ULTH ate.] An earlier 
term for a salt of hydrosulphuric acid, now called 
a hydrosulphide or sulphydrate. 

i8a8 Webster, Hydrosulphate, the same as hydro- 
sulphuret. 1842 Parnell Chem. Anal. (1845) 88 Hydro- 
sulphate of ammonia . . when added to such an alkaline 
solution, produces a hrown precipitate of sulphuret of 
copper. 1854 J. ScoFFEaN in Orr % s Circ. Sc.. Chem. 452 
With., the hydrosulpbates. .a black precipitate is furnished. 
1863-7* Watts Diet. Chem. I. 194 Sulphydrate or Hydro- 
sulphate [of Ammonium] NHi.H.S, obtained by mixing 
dry hydrosulphuric acid and ammonia.. It is a combination 
of the two gases in equal volumes. 

Hydrosulphide (haidwsvlfaid). Chem. [f. 
Hydro(gen + Sulphide.] A compound ohtained 
by the union of hydrogen sulphide (sulphuretted 
hydrogen) with a metal or radical ; a sulphydrate. 

1849 D. Campbell Inorg. Chem. 46 Metallic oxides, 
capable of precipitation by sulphide of hydrogen or hydro- 
sulphide of ammonium, in acid, neutral, or alkaline solutions. 
1871 Roscoe Elem. Chem. 215 At the ordinary temperature 
the sulphide loses N H3, and is converted into a crystalline 
mass of the hydrosulphide NH4HS, a very volatile body, 
which decomposes above 50° into ammonia and sulphuretted 
hydrogen. 

Hydrosulphocarbcrnic, -cya'nic, Chem. t 
earlier equivalents of Su/phocarbonic f -cyanic. 

+ Hydrosu'lphurated, a. Chem. Obs. var. of 
Hydrosulphuretted. 

1802 Nicholson's Jml. Feb. 113 Hydro-sulphurated water. 

t Hydrosulphuret (-szrlfiuret). Chem. Obs. 
[f. Hydro(gen + Sulphuret.] An old name for 
a compound formed by the union of sulphuretted 
hydrogen with a base ; a hydrosulphide or sulphy- 
drate. Hydrosulphuret of potassa } hydrogen potas- 
sium sulphide, HKS. 

1800 tr. Lagrange's^ Chem. I. 190 To prepare hydro- 
sulphuret^ of lime, mix lime in distilled water, and im- 
pregnate it with water charged with sulphurated hydrogen. 
1826 Henry Elem. Chem. I. 549 Hydro-sulphuret of Potassa 
may be formed by transmitting a current of sulpbureted 
hydrogen gas through liquid hydrate of potassa. 

Hydrosulphuretted (-strlfiureted), a. Chem. 
[f. as prec. + Sulphuretted.] Charged or com- 
bined with sulphuretted hydrogen. 

1828 in Webster. 1870 Eng. Mech. 18 Mar. 651/2 The 
action of the hydro-sulphuretted vapours. 

t Hydrosulphuric (-salfiuVrik), a. Chem. 
Obs. [mod. f. Hydro(gen + Sulphuric] Con- 
taining or consisting of hydrogen and sulphur only. 
Hydrosulphuric acid, an old name for sulphu- 
retted hydrogen gas or hydrogen sulphide (H 3 S), 
also called sulphydric acid. 

1823 Crabb Technol. Diet., Hydrosulphuric «<4r*V,aoother 
name for sulpbureted hydrogen. 1854 J. Scoffern in Or/s 
Circ. Sc. t Chem. 348 By the evidence of hydrosulphuric acid 
the analytical chemist gleans a vast amount of information. 
. . An unknown solution . . yields a precipitate with hydro- 
sulphuric acid, and, there/ore, contains a metal. 187a 
Watts Diet. Chem. Suppl. VI. 721 Hydrogen Sulphide* 
H a S, Hydrosulphuric or Sulphydric acid. 

+ HydrOSUlphUTOUS (-strlfiuras), a. Chem. 
Obs. [f. as prec. + Sulphurous.] In hydro- 
sulphurous acid, a name given first to dithionic 
acid ; afterwards to hyposulphurous acid, or hydro- 
gen hyposulphite, HjSaO*. 

1855 in Mavne Expos. Lex. 1872-94 [see Hyposul- 
PHuaous], 

Hydrotherapeutic (haitfr^JjerapiK'tik), a - 
[f. Hydro- b + Therapeutic. Cf. F. hydroihe'ra- 
peutique.] Pertaining to or connected with hydro- 
therapeutics ; hydropathic. 

1885 Athenaeum 10 Oct. 477/3 *^ ne Artemisium Nemorense 
was not only a place of worship and pilgrimage, but also an 
hydro-therapeutic establishment. 

Hydrotherapeutics (h9i:dr<?i]>erapi«-tiks). 

[Flural of prec. adj.: see -ICS.] That part of 
medicine which treats of the therapeutical appli- 
cation of water ; the practice of this ; water-cure. 
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ments of ihe science of hydrotherapeutics. 

Hydrotherapy (haidr^Krapi). [f. Gr. vbpo- 
water + 0tpanua healing. Cf. F. hydrotherapies 
= prec. Hence Hydrothera*pic a. t hydropathic. 

1876 Bartholow Mat. Med. (1879) 60 Alterations of 
sensibility.. analgesia,.. hyperesthesia, are often relieved 
by hydrotherapy — by the wet-pack, hy ice, by local hot and 
cold effusion. 1894 Daily News 5 May 7^2 The Congress 
of Hydrotherapy and the International Sanitary and Health 
Exhibition which are to take place at Boulogne.. on the 
occasion of the opening of the very extensive hydrotherapic 
establishment recently constructed. 

Hydrothermal (haidr0)>r.imal),<z. Geol. [mod. 
f. Gr. vdpo- water + 0cpfi6s hot : see Thermal.] Of 
or relating to heated water ; spec, applied to the 
action of heated water in bringing about changes 
in the earth's crust. 

1849 Murchison Siluria xix. 459 By igneous or hydro- 
thermal action from beneath. 1863 A. C Ramsay Phys. 
Geog. iv. (1878) 48 Hydrothermal action due to the presence 
of heated alkaline waters deep beneath the surface. 

II Hydro thorax (haidwjjoe-rseks). Path. 
[Medical L., f. Gr. uSpo- Hydro- b + $wpat chest. 
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F. hydrothorax."] A disease characterized by an 
effusion of serous fluid into one or both of the 
pleural cavities ; dropsy of the chest. 

1793 Beoooes Let. Darwin 56 (This] may be employed 
with probable advantage. .in Anasarca and Hydrothorax, 
after ihe evacuation of the water. 1807 M. Baillie Morb. 
Anat. (ed. 7) 55 A watery fluid is not uncommonly found in 
one or both cavities of the chest, forming the disease called 
hydrothorax. 1876 tr. Wagner's Gen. Pathol. 225 Hydro- 
thorax, dropsy of the thoracic cavity. 

Hence Hydrothora cic a. (Mayne 1855). 

Hydrotic (haidr^rtik), a. and so. Path. 
[Erroneously for Hidrotic, sudorific, ad. Gr. 
idpwTttcos, f. ISpojs sweat, through confusion with 
the belter-known derivatives of £5po- Hydro- ; the 
mis-spelling has to some extent influenced the 
sense. Cf. F. hydrolique ('mot barbare et qui 
merite d'etre efface i Littre').] a. adj. Sudorific ; 
also sometimes in wider sense, from the erroneous 
spelling, Causing a discharge of water, b. sb. A 
sudorific medicine, or in wider sense, a hydragogue. 

1671 Salmon Syn. Med. 111. xxii. 423 Sneezewort . . is 

Huretick, TJ *- J — — 1 A — 1 

Rem. Med. 



Diuretick, Hydrotick and Anodyne. 1681 tr. Willis' 
Rem. Med. IV As. Vocab., Hydrotic, a medicine evacuating 
watery humors. 1705 [see HioaoTic B], 



So Hydro tical a. = prec. ; Hydro'tically adv. 

1616 tr. Fernelius <$■ Riolanus in Two Treat. Eye-sight 
(1633) ai The same Hydroticall Decoction of the infusion 
of Tutia. c 1700 Hydrotically [see Hydragogically). 
1864 WEBSTEa, Hydrotical. 

Hydrotimeter (haidnrti-mtei)- [ = F. hy- 
drotimetre t app. f. Gr. vdpSrrjs moisture + phpov 
measure.] An apparatus for testing the hardness 
of waLer, consisting of a graduated tube to measure 
the water to be tested, and a tubular graduated 
burette containing a standard soap-solution, with 
which the test is made. 

1886 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 1890 Cent. Did. s.v.. In saying 
that 'the water does not exceed 8 degrees hydrotimeter*, 
it is meant that not more than 8 divisions of the standard 
soap-solution delivered from the hydrotimeter is necessary 
to make a permanent lather with 40 cubic centimeters of 
the water in question. 

So Hydrotimetrio a. f relating to Hydroti*- 
metry (see quot.). 

1886 Syd. Soc. Lex.> H[ydrotimetric]Jluid t the test- 
solution used in Hydrotimetry. .Hydrotirnttry, the process 
of testing the properties of water,, .based on Clarke's soap 
test for the hardness of water. 

t Hydrotropic (h3idw,tr^pik), a. Hot. [f. Gr. 
htpo- water + -rpo-nos turning + -IC. Cf. Helio- 
tropic] Turning towards or under the influence 
of water ; affected by hydrotropism. 
Hydrotropism (haidr^-tr^piz'm). Bot. [f. 
as prec. + -ism.] The property, exhibited by the 
growing parts (esp. the roots) of plants, of bending 
or turning under the influence of moisture. Cf. 
Heliotropism. 

188a F. Darwin in Nature 27 Apr. 600 Hydrotropism* — 
Roots have the power of bending towards a wet surface. 
1807 Willis Flower. PI. I. 21 The root will he deflected 
toward the damp side, or . . will exhihit positive hydro- 
tropism. 

Hydrous (hardras), a. Chem. and Min. [f. 
Gr. vSojp, bhpo- water + -0U8. Cf. Anhydrous.] 
Containing water, as an additional chemical or 
mineralogical constituent. 

1826 HENaY Elem. Chem. 1. 283 Capable of existing either 
in solution, or in the state of hydrous salts. 1851 Illustr. 
Catal. Gt. Exhib. 1131 Hydrous oxide of iron, brown hae- 
matite. 1876 Page Adv. Text-bk. Geol. v. 101 Fullers' 
..earth is a hydrous silicate of alumina. 1894 Harper's 
Mag. Tan. 410 A hydrous hematite .. that is a hematite 
which has absorbed a particle of water. 

Hydroxide (haidr^-kssid). Chem. [mod. f. 
Hydro- d + Oxide.] A compound of an element 
or radical with oxygen and hydrogen, not wilh 
water ; by some chemists restricted to compounds 
whose reactions indicate the presence of the group 
hydroxyl (OH). 

t Formerly used interchangeably with Hyorate. 

1851 Illustr. Catal. Gt. Exhib. 1327 Hydroxide of iron, 
from San Claudio. i860 Roscoe Elem. Chem. xviu 175 
If only a portion of the hydrogen of water is replaced by 
metal, the resulting compound is termed a Hydroxide '. 
thus, by the action of potassium on water, hydrogen is 
liberated and caustic potash KHO, potassium hydroxide, is 
formed. 1877 Roscoe & Schoblemmer Treat. Chem. I. 
193 The basic oxides.. form in combination with water 
a class of compounds termed Hydroxides or hydrated 
oxides. 1890 Morley & Muia Watts' Diet. Chem. II. 703/2 
Compounds formed hy the union of molecules of H a O with 
oth ,r molecuLs or atoms, without a rearrangement of the 
atoms of the group H a O, are called hydrates; compounds 
formed hy a reaction of molecules of H a O with other mole- 
cules or atoms, such that the group H 2 0 is separated into 
its constituent atoms, which are rearranged in the new 
molecule, are called hydroxides. But it is often impossible 
to tell whether a given compound is an hydrate or an 
hydroxide. 

Hence Hydro xidated a., converted into a hy- 
drated oxide. 

1851 Illustr. Catal. Gt. Exhib. 1326 Galenas., mixed 
with pyritic iron and hydroxidated iron. 

t Hydro *xure, Chem, . Obs. synonym of Hy- 
droxide. 

62-2 
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1826 Hlnry Elem. Ckem. I. 496 The compound* of oxides 
and water, in which the water exists in a condensed state, 
are termed Hydrates, or Hydro-oxides, or Hydro.xures. 

Hydroxy- (haidr/rksi). Chem. Before a vowel 
hydrox-. *[f. Hydro (gen + Ox y (gen.] 

1. An element in names of chemical compounds, 
signifying the addition or substitution of oxygen 
and hydrogen or the radical hydroxy I. 

187a Watts Diet. Ckcw. Suppl. VI. 722 Hydroxyben* 
zyluric acid, Ci6H2tNO,». . An acid produced hy oxidation 
of hydrobenzyluric acid, wheo an alkaline solution of the 
latter is exposed to the air. Ibid., Hydroxethylene>tri- 
ethy latnmonintn.. .The chloride.. is obtained by heating 
hydroxychloride of ethylene with triethylamine. 1887 
Athenaeum u June 770/1 The outer coating of walnuts 
contains a crystalline substance termed nucin or juglone, 
which has been found to be a hydroxynaphthaquinone. 

2. spec. Used as a prefix in the names of acids of 
the series having the general formula C»H 2 »0 3 
which differ from the corresponding fatty acids 
(oxy-aeids) hy containing one more atom of oxygen, 
or by having one hydroxyl in place of one hy- 
drogen; as hydroxy-fortnic acid (I10.C0 3 H\ 
eorresp. to formic acid (H.C0 3 H). 

1888 Remsen Organ. Chem. 169 A hydroxy-succinic acid. 
1896 Ibid. x. X5$Kydroxy-acids..may he regarded either 
as monobasic acids into which one alcoholic hydroxyl has 
been introduced, or as monacid alcohols into which one 
carboxyl has been introduced. 

Hydroxyl (hsidrp-ksil). Chem. [f. Hydr(ogex 

+ Oxy(gen) + -yl, repr. Gr. v\q matter, stuff.] 
The monad radical HO or OH, consisting of an 
atom of hydrogen in combination with an atom 
of oxygen, which is a constituent of a vast numher 
of chemical compounds. 

1869 Roscoe Elem. Ckem. xxix. 292 In the foregoing 
class of primary alcohols the group OH, hydroxyl, is 
attached to a carbon atom at the end of the chain. 
1871 Ibid 139 One atom of chlorine fis] substituted for 
the group of atoms OH (termed the radical hydroxyt). 
1880 Cleminsmaw Wurtz* Atom. The. 263 Hydroxyl does 
not exist; combioed with itself it constitutes hydrogen 
peroxide. 1890 Roscoe Elem. Client. 159 All the oxy-acids 
and also the hydroxides, .contain the group OH (water 
minus 1 atom of hydrogeo) ; this group may be considered 
as a monad radical, and has received the name of Hydroxyl. 
1896 Remsen Orgeut. Ckem. x. 156 This instability is 
generally met with in compounds containing two hydroxyls 
in combination with one carbon atom. 

b. all 'rib. , as hydroxyl group ; hydroxyl acid 
-= hydroxy-acid. 

1881 Athenaeum 26 Feb. 303/1 This author.. has thus dis- 
proved the conclusion that the two hydroxyl groups had 
different functions. 1886 Syd Soc. Lex. s.v., Monobasic 
acids of the series, C„H 2I1 0 3 , or lactic series.. are called 
hydroxyl acids because they can be simply and easily 
obtained by replacing the halogen in the mono-substituted 
fatty acids by hydroxyl. 1896 Liv. Top. Cycl. \. 412 Gun- 
cotton., is made from the best white cotton by treatment 
with nitric acid, three hydroxyl groups being replaced by 
three NO3 groups. 

C. in Comb, indicating the addition or substi- 
tution of the group OH in the compound, as hy- 
droxy 'I- benzol, hydroxy Icarbamide or hydroxylurea. 

187a Watts Diet. Chem. Suppl. VI. 725 Hydroxyl-urea 
is decomposed by boiling potash-ley, with evolution of am- 
monia. 1877 — Fownes' Chem. (cd. 12) II. 394 Hydroxyl- 
carbamide or hydroxyl-urea, CH 4 N a 0 2 ,..b prepared by 
adding a strong solution of potassium cyanate to a solution 
of hydroxylamine nitrate cooled to -10 \ 1893 Brit. Jrul. 
Pkotog. XL. 818 Hydroxyl-monohydride is simply, .com- 
mon water. 

Hydroxylamine (haidrp'ksilamsrn). Chem. 
[f. prec. + Amine.] A basic substance, NH 2 OH, 
allied to ammonia, which combines with acids to 
form a well-defined series of salts. Discovered in 
1865 by Lossen, but until 1891 known only in its 
salts or in aqueous solution. 

1869 Roscoe Elem. Chem. 216 Hydroxylamine has not 
been isolated in the pure state, but its aqueous solution 
has been prepared. 1889 Aut/iony's Photogr. Bull. 1 1. 329 
In these times of hydroquinone and hydroxylamine de- 
velopers. 1894 Roscoe & Schorlemmer Chem. 1. 475 
Hydroxylamine forms white inodorous scales or hard 
needles, has a sp. gr. of about 1-3. 

II Hydrozoa ihsidwz^-a), sb. pi. Zool. [mod.L. 
(Owen 1S43), f. Hydro- e, as combining form of 
Hydra 6 + Gr. faW animal.] A class of Ccelen~ 
terate animals, chiefly marine, simple or more 
frequently compound, found in all parts of the 
world, and differing widely in form and complexity 
of structure; the individual zooid consists of a 
soft gelatinous sac composed of an outer and inner 
layer of cells (ectoderm and endoderm), and 
usually with tentacles surrounding the mouth. 
Familiar examples are the fresh-water Hydra, and 
the various organisms called Acalephs, Medusa;, 
or Jelly-fishes. Also in sing. Hydrozoon (-zovpri), 
an animal of this class. 

1843 Owen Invert. Anim. vii. 82 The first and lowest or- 
?!"1 SC ^ , c,ass I 0 / Radiat "\ which I have called Hydrozoa. 
/bid : Gloss., Hydrozoa, the class of Polypi organised like 
the Hydra. 1858 Hlxley {title) Monograph of the Oceanic 
Hydrozoa. 1870 Nicholson Man. Zool. 67 The Hydrozoa 
are all aquatic, and the great majority are marine. 1877 
Huxlev Anat. Inv. Anim. iii. IU The embryo sponge 
is. similar to the correspoading stage of a hydnwoonV and 
is totally unlike any known condition of a protoxoon. 



Hence Hydrozoal, Hydrozoan, Hydrozoic 

adjs., of or belonging to the class Hydrozoa. 
Hydrozo an sb., an animal of this class. 

1869 Huxley Crit. <$• AdJr. (1873) 315 The formation of 
a radiate Medusa upon a Hydrozoic stock. 1870 Nicholson 
Matt. Zool. I. 96 There are no fossil remains which would 
be universally couceded to be of a Hydrozoal nature. 1877 
Le Conte Elem. Geol. 11. (1879) 244 A compound Hydro- 
zoan allied to Sertularia. 1880 Libr. Univ. Ktunvl. II. 
563 The equivalent of the individual comatula is the hydro- 
zoic stock plus all the Medusae which proceed from it. 

Kydruret (hardruret). Chem. \i. Hydb(ogen 
+ -uret (taken from sulphurel).] A compound of 
hydrogen with a metal or organic radical; a hydride. 

181a Sir H. Davy Chem. Philos. 411 A solid combination 
of hydrogene and tellurium .. was first observed by M. 
Ritter in 1608. The composition of the solid hydruret 
of tellurium has not been yet ascertained. 1822 I.mison Sc. 

Art II. 21 Products not acid, formed by hydrogeo, and 
a simple substance, if solid, are called hydrurets. 1850 
Daubenv Atom. The. vii. (ed. 2) 216 The highly poisonous 
principle, hydruret of henzoyle, which is found in the 
essential oil of hitter almonds. 1854 J. Scoffern in Orr % s 
Circ. Sc., Chem. 491 Hydruret of Copper, a 1864 Cesser 
Coal x Petrol, etc (1865} 128 The hydruret of salicile, or oil 
of spirea. 

Hence Hydruretteda., combined with hydrogen. 
1819 J. G. Children Chem. Anal. 46 Detonate in the mer- 
curial eudiometer, one volume of hydruretted carbon, with 
five volumes of oxygen, the result will be carbonic acid 
and water. 1886 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

II Hydruria (hsidruVria). Path. [mod.L., f. 
Gr. vbvp, blip- water + -oup/o, f. ovpov urine.] An 
excessive flow of watery urine ; similar to Diabeles 
insipidus. 

1876 tr. Wagner's Gen. Pathol. 580 Hydruria of short 
duration, combined with diabetes, is produced by injury or 
irritation of the second lobe of the vermis of the cere- 
bellum. 1897 Allbutt Syst. Med. III. 235 Hydruria, 
according to hospital statistics, is a somewhat rare disease. 

Hence Hydruric (haidruo-rik) a., of, pertaining 
to, or subject to hydruria. 

1897 Allbutt Syst. Med. III. 237 Symptoms of the 
hydruric form of diabetes insipidus. 

II HydrUS (bsidra). (X., ad. Gr. vfyos water- 
snake; cf. Hydra.] 

1. A fabulous water-snake or sea-serpent. 
1667 Milton P. L. x. 525 The Hall, thick swarming now 

With complicated monsters, head and tail,. .Cerastes hornd. 
Hydrus, and KIlops drear. 

b. A former name for a genus of venomous sea- 
snakes, now called Hydrophis. 

[1601 Holland Plvty II. 258 The goodliest and fairest 
snakes to see too, are those which live in the water, and 
are called Hydri, water-snakes. J 1838 Penny Cycl. XII. 
405/1 Hydrus. The serpents of this genus have the posterior 
part of the body and the tail very much compressed and 
elevated vertically, so as to give them a facility of swim- 
ming. 

2. Aslron. One of the southern constellations, 
introduced by La Caille in the 18th c. 

1796 Hutton Math. Diet., Hydrus, or Water Serpent, 
one of the few southern constellations, including only ten 
stars. 1868 Lockyer Guillemin's Heavens (ed. 3) 423 
These half-stellar, half-oebulous systems, .are situated, one 
between the Pole and Canopus .. the other., in Hydrus, 
between Achernar and the Pole. 

Hyduous, -dus, -dws, -dwis,obs. ff. Hideous. 
Hvdnrilic (haidiurHik), a. Chem. [f. Hydro- 
I d + Uric, with arbitrary modifications.] In Hy- 
1 durilic acid, C 8 H 6 N 4 0 6l a body belonging to the 
I uric acid group, obtained by heating hydrated 
' alloxantin to 338° Fahr. ; it crystallizes in small 
four-sided prisms. So Hydrrrilate, a salt of this. 

1865-72 Watts Diet. Chem. III. 220 I ly durilic acid, .dis- 
covered by Schlieper. Ibid. 221 Hyditrilates '. Hydurilic 
, acid is dibasic, yielding both acid and neutral salts. 

Hye, obs. f. Eye, He, Heo, Hi prons. t Hie, 
! High, Hue. Hyealde, obs.(Kentish) f. Hold v. 
Hyech, obs. Sc. f. High. Hyemal, etc., var. of 
Hiemal, elc. 

f Hye-mnal, a. Obs. [Erroneous f. = Hiemal : 
? after autumnal.] 

1674 Moxon Tutor Astron. 11. (ed. 3) 69 The Equinoctial 
between the Hyemnal and Solstitial Colures. 179a Siblv 
Occult Sc. 1. 23 The cold blasts of the hyemnal air. 

Hyena, hyaena (b^rna). Forms: a. 4hiene, 
hyene, -ane, (7 hyen) ; &. 4-7 hiena, 6- hyaena, 
hyena, (7 hyenna). [a. L. hyaena, a. Gr. vaiva, 
app. a feminine (cf. \iaiva), f. vs, v- pig. The earlier 
forms were a. OF. hie tie, hyene (mod.F. hyene). "\ 
1. A carnivorous quadruped of a family Hyxntdse 
allied to the Dog-tribe, though in the skull ap- 
proaching the FelidgR or Cat-kind ; having power- 
ful jaws, neck, and shoulders, but the hind quarters 
low and comparatively rx>orIy developed. 

There are three extant species, the Striped Hyena {Hysena 
striata)^ inhabiting northern Africa and much of Asia; the 
Brown H. (H. brunnea), and Spotted H. or Tiger-wolf 
(//. croeuta) natives of southern Africa. Closely allied to 
the last was the extinct Cave H. (H. spelaea) the remains 
of which occur in caverns in many parts of the Old World. 
The name Laughing Hyena was originally applied to the 
Striped H., but is considered by some to be more appro- 
! priate to the Spotted H. 

a. 13^0 Ayenb. 61 pet is be felliste best bet me clepeb 
hyane, f?et ondelf \> be bodies of dyademen and hise eteb. 
c 1398 Chaucer Fortune 35 The nedeth nat the galle of no 



hyene. 1600 Siiaks. A. Y. L. iv. i. 156, I will laugh like a 
Hyen, and that when thou art inclin'd to sleepe. 
. P. 1398 Trevisa Bartk.De P.K.xxiu. Ixi. (W.deW.), Hiena 
is a cruel! hecst lyke to the wulfe in deuouryng and gloteny, 
and diggeth buryelsandgrauesand etith the flesshe of deed 
bodyes. 1560 Bible (Genev.) Ecclus. xiii. iq What felow- 
ship hat he hyena [marg. Which U a wilde beaste that 
counterfaiteth the voyce of men, and so entiseth them out 
of their houses and deuoureth them] with a dogge 7 1581 
AlARBhCK Bk. 0/ Xotes 488 Hiena is> a wilde bea^t that 
counterfaiteth the voice of men. 1600 Tourneur Trans/. 
Metamorifh. H, At length Malvortio. .Heard of the harnie 
wrought by Hyenna's spight. 1696 Phillip (ed. 5), Hyena, 
or Ilyeetut, a Wild Beast, which is said to be Male one 
Year, and Female another, and to counterfeit Humane 
Voice. 1727-46 Thomson Summer 921 And, scorning all 
the taming arts of man, The keen hyaena, fellest of the fell. 
1834 Mkowin Angler in Wales 1. 194 These two shikkaries 
told us they had discovered the den of a hyena. 1834 
Princlk African Sketches iv. 186 The laughing-hyaena 
heard near the folds last night, The sound truly horrible. 
1881 Encyel. Brit. XII. 421/1 The Striped Hyaena.. Its 
unearthly howling . . when the animal is excited, changes 
into what has been compared to demoniac laughter, and 
hence the name of * laughing hyaena by which it is also 
known. 

2. Iransf. Applied to a cruel, treacherous!, and 
rapacious person ; one that resembles the hyena in 
some of its repulsive habits. 

1671 Miltox Samson 748 Out, out, hyena ! the»e are thy 
wonted arts, And aris of every woman false like thee. i8ai 
Shellev Hellas 403 The hase hyenas of the battle That 
feed upon the dead and fly the living. 1888 I. Inclis Tent 
Life Tigerland 188 Done to death.. by the false oaths and 
lying testimony of a pack of ruthless human hyenas, 

3. A name of the Thylacine or Tasmanian Tiger, 
the most formidable of Australasian animals. 

fi8i3 Hist. N. S. Wales (1818) 430 (Morris) About Port 
Dalryinple an animal was discovered which bore some 
resemhlance to the hyena both in shape and fierceness.] 
183a Ross Hobart Town Almanack 85 During our stay a 
native tiger or hyena bounded from its lair beneath the 
rocks. 185 1 Illnstr. Catal. Gt. Exhib. 996 The Thylacine 
or 'pouched hyaeoa* of the Tasmanian colonists is the 
largest.. carnivorous species of that order.. (Marsupialia). 
b. Painted hyena *= Hyena-dog 1 . 

1 4. A fabulous stone said to be taken from the eye 
of the hyena ; also called hyxneum. Obs. 

2607 Topsell Four-f. Beasts (1658) 339 The skilful Lapi- 
darists of Germany affirm that this beast hath a stone in his 
eyes (or rather in his head) called Hyaena or Hyaenius. 1750 
tr. Leotiardus' Mirr. Stones 100 Hyena, is a precious Stone 
and worthy to he preserved. It is denominated from the 
Beast of its own Name, in whose Eyes it is found. 1855 
Smedlev Occult Sc. 355 Hyena, a many-coloured stone, 
taken from the eye of the animal so called. 

1 5. An ancient name for some ravenous fish. Obs. 
j 1607 Topsell Four-f. Beasts 435 The like is attributed to 
'< a Sea-calf, and the fish Hyaena. 

6. attrib. and Comb., as hyena foeman, laughter ; 
also hyena-like adj. 

1818 Bvron Ch. Har. iv. »viii, Even his tomb Uptorn, 
must bear the hyaena bigot's wrong, 1819 — Juan 11. Ixxix, 
They. .Went raging mad . .And, with hyaena-laughter, died 
despairing. 1820 Keats Eve St. Agnes x, Hyena foemen, 
and hot-blooded lords. 1837 Penny Cycl. \%. 57/1 Dogs 
with hyaena-like feet. 1840 Hood Up the Rhine 158 After a 
long hyena-like grin at the receeding object of his aversion. 

Hence, chiefly nonce-ivds., Hye'naish, Hye- 
ne-stiue, Hye nic (-rnik), Kyenine (hsijrnain) 
adjs., like or characteristic of a hyena ; Hye ni- 
form, Hye noid adjs., shaped like a hyena, hyena- 
like; Hye-nadsm, action characteristic of a hyena. 

1833 Blackw. Mag. XXXIV. 464 A hyaena in the fleecy 
hosiery of a lamb ! . . The devil incarnate of hyaenaisin in 
shape ! iSS+Ibid. Aug. 210 The evils of political hyenaism. 
1868 F. E. Paget Lucretia xxxv. 185 {With a sound] more 
howling, caterwauling, and hyenaish. 1884-5 Stand. Nat. 
Hist. V % 435 The hyenine habit of walking or crawling 
upon wrist and ankfe-joints when fighting. 1885 Illustr. 
Lond. News Christm. No. 6/3 Laugh, perhaps is the word, 
unless you interpret it in a hyaenesque sense. 1885 Robert- 
son Smith Kinship $ Marr. vii. 203 The Arabs . . call certain 
men hyaeuic, and believe that there is an irresistible affinity 
between them and the hyaena. 

Hyena-dog. 

1. A South African canine quadruped {Lycaon 
piclus), having a superficial likeness to the hyenas. 

1837 Penny Cycl. IX. 57/1 The hyaena-dog, Cants pictus. 
1838 Ibid. XII. 371/1 In the number aod form of its teeth the 
Hyaena-Dog agrees* with the dogs, as well as in its general 
osteological structure. 

f 2. The Aard-wolf of South Africa. Obs. 

1838 Penny Cycl. XII. 371/1 Mr. Swainson gives the name 
of Hyajna-Dog as the English synonym of Proleles. 

Hyer, Hyere, obs. forms of Hire, Hear, Hebe. 
Hyera, obs. form of hiera, for Hiera picra. 
C1550 Lloyd Treas. Health (1585) Cv, The infusion of 
hyera healeth the melancholike paynes of the head. 

Hyerj?e: see Hearth sb* 
Hyetal (hsi-etal), a. rare. [f. Gr. bir-6s rain 
(f. v€iv to send rain, to rain) + -al.] Of or belonging 
to rain (Webster 1S64). 
Hye the, obs. form of Height. 
Hyeto- (hai,et^), comb, form of Gr. btros rain ; 
as in Hy etograph, a chart showing the rainfall 
(Syd. Soc. Lex. 1886) ; hence Hyetogra-phic, 
-ical adjs. ; Hyetogra phically adv. ; Hyeto'- 
graphy, the branch of meteorology that deals witli 
the distribution and mapping of the rainfall. Hye- 
1 tolo'glcal a., of or pertaining to Hyeto logy, lhe 
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branch of meteorology that treats of rain. Eyeto*- 
meter, a rain-gauge. Hyetome trograph, an 
automatic instrument for registering the amount of 
rainfall during successive periods. 

1849 Blatkw. Mag. LXV. 414 The *Hyetographic or rain 
chart of this volume gives a most complete and minute 
detail of a most important subject. 1838 Maury Phys. 
Gcog. Sea xiv. § 781 The trade- wind zone* may be described, 
in a hyetographic sense, as the evaporating regions. 1878 
Huxley Physiogr. 46 Such maps [shaded to shew the rain- 
fall] are generally called *Hyctographical or * Histological 
maps. 1838 Mauhy Phys. Gcog. Sea vi. § 335 *Hyeto« 
graphically it is also different, being dryer, and possessing 
a purer atmosphere. 1849 D. P. Thomson Introd. Mcteorcl. 
(L.), The rain* gauge, .one of the most important instruments 
in *hyetography. 1730 Phil. Trans. XXXVI. 250 The 
Author .. gives a Description of the particular Sort of.. 
Hygrometer, and *Hyetpmeter, which he made use of in 
the subsequent Observations. 1886 H. R. Mill in Encycl. 
Brit. XX. 257/1 In Hermann^ •JMiyetometrograph 1789, 
a fixed funnel conducts the rain into one of twelve glasses 
placed on the circumference of a horizontal wheel, which is 
turned by clockwork, so that each glass remains under the 
funnel for one hour. 

HHygeia (haid^ra). Also rarely Hygiea, 
Hygea. [a. Gr. 676*0", late and non- Attic form of 
vyUia health, 'TyUia the goddess of health, f. vytff* 
sound, healthy. From the same Gr. form were 
late L. Hygea and Hygia (cf. Dare its and Darius 
- Gr. Aapuos). The rare variant Hygiea represents 
Gr. vyUta.] 

1. In Gr.Mythol. the goddess of health, daughter 
of iEscnlapius; health personified ; trans/, a system 
of sanitation or medical practice. (In quot. 1816, 
a statue of Ilygeia.) 

I1615 G. Sandys Trav. 29 Another daughter of hers by 
yEsculapius called Higia. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), 
Hygiea, health.] 1737 M. Green Spleen 73 Hygea's sons 
with hound and horn, And jovial cry awake the morn. 1781 
Sheridan Critic 1. ii, The temple of Hygeia. 1789 E. 
Dahwin Bot. Card. 75 Divine Hygiea ! on thy votaries 
bend Thy angeMooks, oh, hear us, and defend ! 1802-3 
T. Beddoes (title) Hygeia; or Essays Moral and Medical. 
Ibid, I. 73 So entirely does Hygeia disdain to become the 
slave of Plutus. 1816 J. Dallaway Of Stat. <$• Sculpt. 
vi. 314 He had an Hygeia about 2 feet high. 1841-4 
Emerson Ess., Nom. $ Real.Wks. (Bohn) I. 251 Criticism 
on the hygeia or medical practice of the time. 

2. Astron. Name of the 10th asteroid, discovered 
by Gasparis in 1849. 

Hygeian (baia^ran), a. Also hygeau, and 
(in mod. Diets.) hygiean. [f. prec. + -an.] Per- 
taining to Hygeia, or to health ; healthy ; relating 
to hygiene or medical science, sanitary. 

1766 Mrs. E. Griffith Lett. Henry <y Frances III. 149, 1 
know no Hygean Spring which can effect their cure. 1825 
J. Momson in Morisoniana (1831) 194 The Hygeian Art. 
1868 W. Ritchie Script. Test. agst. Intox. Wines vnt. iv. 
182 The manifest object of this ministry of love is soothing 
and # hygean. 1879 G. Macdonalo P. Faber III. i. 14 
Saving the world by science, education, hygeian and other 
economics. 

Hygeiolatry (haid^frtatri). rarCt rj. Q Tt 
vycia (see Hygeia) + \arpda worship.] Worship 
of health ; excessive devotion to hygiene. 

1882 Miss Cobbe Peak of Darien 81 (heading) Hygeio- 
latry. 1882 Christian Life 30 Sept. 468/2 * Hygeiolatry * is 
the latest invention in words. It is meant to indicate an 
excessive devotion to one's health. 1887 Miss Cobbe in 
Contemp. Rev. June 804 His (Kingsleys] voice .. would 
have been loudest in the denunciation of that hygeiolatry 
which threatens to become our only religion. 

Hygeist (harda^ist). Also (in mod. Diets.) 
hygieist. [f. Gr. v-ycta, hyitta (see Hygeia) + 
-1ST.] One versed in hygiene ; a sanitarian. 

Assumed as a title by James Morison, the maker of certain 
' vegetable medicines ' formerly in vogue. 

1716 M. Da vies Ath. Brit. III. Dissert, on Physick 12 
Magists, Magirists..Geoponists, Hygeists, Prophylactists, 
Remedists. 1823 J. Morison in Morisoniana (1831) 195 
The Hygeist, viewing all disease in its. . natural light. 1839 
New Monthly Mag. LV. 310 More precipitation than is 
consistent with the rules of hygeists. 1841 Gen. P. Thomp- 
son Exerc. (1842) VI. 4 The real Hygeist Morison contend- 
ing with the pseudo-doctor Gordon for the only Vegetable 
Pills. 1891 Spectator 24 Jan., The increased survival of 
the unfittest which is the grand present result of the suc- 
cessful labours of modern hygeists. 

Hence Hygei'stic a., sanitary, medicinal. 

1836 Eraser's Mag. XIII. 343 The peasants . . deem the 
herbs to possess sundry Hygeist ic virtues. 

Hygeology, var. form of Hygiology. 
Hygh(e, hya(e, obs. fT. Hie, High, Eye. 
Hyght, hygnth, hy;t, obs. ff. Height, Hight. 
Hygia 'ntic, a. rare. [f. Gr. vyiavr-os curable 
+ -ic.J ~ next. So Hygiantics - Hygi astics. 

1816 Bent ham Chrcstom. 44 Hygiastics or Hygiantics, . . 
the branches of art and science, which appertain to health. 
Ibid. 45 Sound hygiantic instruction. 1824 Wcstm. Rev. I. 
62 Hygiantics or Hygiastics. 

Hygiastic (hai-, hidgiarstik), a. [ad. Gr. hyt- 
aoruc-6s cur alive, f.iyia(uv toheal, {.vyiijs healthy.] 
Relating to health ; sanitary, hygienic. 

1670 Mavnwaring Vita Sana Pref. 3 The Hygiastick 
Laws and Rules hereafter prescribed. 1855 Mayne Expos. 
Lex., Having power to heal : hygieastic. 1884 Health 
Exhib. Catal. 72/2 Improved Hygiastic Ventilating Grate. 

So Hygia* sties sb. y the science of health, hygiene. 

1816 [see Hygiantic]. 1833 Mavne Expos. Lex., Hygieas- 
tica,. .hygiea^ tics. 



Hygiean, Hygieist : see Hygeian, Hygeist. 

Hygienal (hai-, hid^rnal;., a. ? Obs. In 7 
hygieinal. [f. as Hygiene + -al.] Relating to 
hygiene, hygienic. 

1663 Boyle Usefulness Nat. Phil. iv. {/leading), Tho 
Hygieinal Part of Physick. 

Hygiene (har- , hi'd^i^n). [a. F. hygihie {Did. 
Acad. 1762, in 16th c. hygiaine Pare), in mod.L. 
hygieina. ad. Gr. hytuvr) {t€x V7 1 art), fern, of 
lyitwos healthful, f. vytrf* healthy. Formerly used 
in Lat. or Gr. form.] That department of know- 
ledge or practice which relates to the maintenance 
of health ; a system of principles or rules for pre- 
serving or promoting health ; sanitary science. 

1*597 ^* tr * Guillemeau's Fr.Chirnrg. ib'i Hygiena, 
..which instructeth how we shoulde continuallye preserve 
our presenie health. 1671 Salmon Syn. Med. 111. i. 322* 
The Speculative part of Medicine is threefold: to wit, in 
Physiologia, Hygiene, and Pathologia. 1704 J. Hakbis 
Lex. Techn. s.v. Analepticks, A part of Hygieina, or the 
Art of preserving Health. 1727-41 Chambers Cycl.. 
Hygicine, that branch of medicine which considers health. 1 
1796 Southey Lett. Journ. Spain (1799^ 470 The second 
[Professorshipl shall be of Physiology and Higicne. Note, 
I do not understand this word ; perhaps it means the doc- 
trine of health. 1811 Hooper Med. Diet., Hygiene, modern 
physicians have applied this term to that division oitherapia 
which treats of the diet of the sick. i86"t M. Arnold 
Pop. Educ. France 132 Extending only to matters of what 
our [French] neighbours call 'hygiene, salubrity, and 
morality'. 1864 £. A. Parkes Pract. Hygiene (1869) 1 
Hygiene is the art of preserving health. 1874 Mahakkv 
Soc. Life Greece ix. 274 Greek medicine rather started from 
hygiene than from pathology. 1898 Times 25 Aug. 5/6 The 
improved hygiene of dwellings and workshops. 

Hygienic (hai-, hid^e-nik, -rnik), a. [f. prec. j 
+ -ic. Cf. F. hygitnique (1812 in Hatz.-Darm.).] j 
Belonging or relating to hygiene ; sanitary. 

1833 Dunclison cited in Worcester 1846. i84aPEREiaA^/<rw. 1 
Mat. Med. (ed. 2) I. 46 Air, Aliment, Exercise, Excretions, 
Sleep, .are now denominated Hygienic Agents, i860 New 
Syd. Soc. Year-bk. 471 The hygienic rules given by the 
Medical Council of Prussia. 1877 Roberts Handbk. Med. 
(ed. 3) I. 31 Unfavourable hygienic conditions. 1898 F. J. I 
Gould in Lit. Guide 1 Oct. 154/2 The mere bending over 
printed volumes is neither hygienic nor aesthetic. 

So Hygie'nical a. =prec. ; hence Hygie-nically 
adv., in a hygienic manner, in relation to hygiene. ' 

187a W. R. Grec Enigmas iii. 123 Those who morally and ' 
hygienically are fittest to perpetuate it (the race]. 1876 
Bartholow Mat. Jl fed. (1879)66 Various hygienical relations 
of the subject are also therapeutical. 

Hygienics. [Plural of prec, after earlier 
names of sciences in -ics, q.v.] Hygienic subjects 
or matters; « Hygiene. 

185s Miss Cobbe Intuit. Mor. 159 Like one who observes 
1 the rules of hygienics not to preserve his health, but for the 
I sake of avarice. 1885 Manch. Exam. 18 Feb. 3/2 Practical 
hygienics. 

t Hjrgienism. Obs. = Hygiene. 

1864 in Webster. 

Hygienist (hoi-, bi-djienist). [f. as prec. + 
-1ST. Cf. F. hygifriiste.] One versed in hygiene. 
Also alt rib. 

1844 Dunclison Human Health (ed. 2) Pref. 4 Researches 
of distinguished hygienists. 1867 Sir J. Y. Simpson in 
, Trans. Soc. Sci. Assoc. 109 We have the whole story vividly 
J painted by one of our best hygienist poets. 1871 Echo 
I 6 Jan., The French hygienists are strong in the belief of 
the sustaining power of their wine. 1897 Sat. Rev. ig June 
675/2 No one was ever a better hygienist than Moses. 

Hygiology (hai-, hid3?,^16d3i;. Also hygie-, j 
hy geology. [f. Gr. v7cta (see Hygeia) + 
-(o)logy.] The science of health ; hygiene. 

1855 Mavne Expos. Lex., Hygieologia .. hygieology. | 
i98$Science 11 Dec. 512/2 The word 'hygiology ' was a far 
better term than * sanitation ', or than ' sanitary science *. 
t Hygrairlic, a. Oh. rare. [f. Gr. hypos 
moist, after hydraulic.'] = Hydraulic. 

1730 6 Eailey i folio , Hygraulic, .. of or pertaining to ' 
Pipes or Conveyances for Water. 1736 C. Luc as Ess. 
Waters I. 2 The animal. .is an hygraulic body. 
Hygre (hai'gai), var. form of Eagre. 
Hygrine (hi-grain). Chem. [f. Gr. hypos 
I moist + -inb.] An alkaloid obtained from coca- 
1 leaves in the form of a thick pale yellow oil of a j 
I burning taste. 

1865-7* Watts Diet. Chem. 111. 222. 
Hygro- (hoi-gn?), before a vowel also hygr-, 
repr. Gr. vypo-, vyp- t combining form of hypos wet, 
moist, fluid : extensively employed in Greek ; the 
English compounds are mostly scientific terms of 
recent formation. The chief of these are Hygro- 
meter and Hygkoscope, with their derivatives. 
Other words in hygro- are the following : 

(The v in Gr. is short, and the etymological pronunciation 
would be (hig-) ; but the tendency to take y as long /* has in 
this, as in other cases, prevailed against the etymology.) 

f Hygro baroscope [see Baroscope]^ an instru- 
ment for measuring the specific gravity of liquids ; 
a hydrometer. Hygrohlepharic (-bltfae'rik) a. 
[Gr. &\4<papov eyelid], moistening the eyelid ; 
applied to the lachrymal duct, f Hygrocirsocele 
(-sausoszl), a Cirsocele accompanied with dropsy 
of the scrotum. Hygrodeik (-ddik) [Gr. fuze- 
vvvtxi to show], a form of hygrometer consisting of , 



a wet- bulb and a dry-bulb thermometer together 
with a scale on which the degree of humidity is 
shown by an index whose position depends on the 

height of the mercurial column in each. Hy - 
gro graph (-grof) [Gr. ypa<pos -writing], an in- 
strument for registering automatically the variations 
in the humidity of the air (Webster, 1 864). Hy- 
gr ophanous (-p* fan as) a. Bot. [Gr. vypo^avfis"], of 
moist appearance; also, appearing translucent when 
moist and opaque when dry [Syd. Soc. Lex. 1886). 
Hygropliilons (-^fitas) a. Bot. [Gr.^iAos loving], 
affecting moist places. Hy groplasm (-plaez'mj 
Biol. [Gr. irXAapa a thing moulded], 'Kageli's 
term for the fluid part of protoplasm ' (Syd. Soc. 
Lex.), t Hygrostatics (-stoe'tiks) [see Statics], 
' the art of finding the specific weights of moist 
bodies ' (Bailey, 1 731) . Hygrotherxnal (-baumal) 
a. [Gr. tfc/i/joswarm], relating to moisture and heat. 

1696 Woodwaro Instruct, making Obscrv. 18 The *hygro- 
baroscope.. serving to try and compare the specific gravity 
of liquids. [1855 Maynk Expos. Lex., Hygroblepha ricus.] 
z886 Syd. Sod. Lex., * Hygroblepharic. 1706 Phillips (ed. 
Kersey), *Hygrocyrsocele. 1855 Mayne Expos. Lex^ 
Hygrocirsocele, old term used by Galen for a species of 
hernia. 1867 O. W. Holmes Guard. Angel xiii. (1800 157 
The dry and wet bulbs of the ingenious ' *Hygrodeik . 1871 
Cooke Brit. Fungi 145 Pileus *hygrophanous . . smooth. 
1863 J.G. Baker N. Yorksh. 180 Characteristically *hygro- 
philous plants in the floras of the drainage districts. # 1883 
V.Townsend Flora Hampsh. 497 Hygroppilous or moisture- 
loving plants thrive on eugeogenous soils. 1679 Evelyn 
Sylva {ed.3) To Rdr. Aiij, Hydro- and *Hygrostaticks, divers 
Engines, Powers and Automata. 1895 A thenzutn 10 Aug. 
195/3 A general view of the climatological conditions of 
Africa, which he divided into *hygrothermal regions.^ 

Hygrology (haigrp-lod^i). [mod. f. Htgro- + 
-logy ; prob. ad. F.Aygrofogie.] That department 
of physics which relates to the humidity of the 
atmosphere or other bodies. 

1790 De Luc in Phil. Trans. LXXXI. 7 Anomalies .. of 
no consequence for the great objects of hygrology and 
meteorology. 179* Ibid. LXXXfl. 400 An inquiry into 
the cause of evaporation belongs^ more to hygrology than 
to hygrometry. 1849 Herschel in Man. Sci. Eng. ix. 268 
[On the sea] we approach the chief problems of hygrology 
in their least involved and complicated form. 

U Erroneously explained in mod. Diets. 

1819 Pantologia, Hygrology,. .the doctrine of the fluids. 
284a Bhande Diet. Sci., etc, Hygrology, a medical term, 
implying the doctrine of the humours or fluids of the body. 
[Hence in Worcester and later Diets.] 

SI Hygroma (hoigr<?u«ma). Palh. [medical L., 
a. Gr. *vypa)[ia, i. hyp6s moist: see Hygro-. Cf. 
F. hygroma, hygrome.'] *A tumour containing 
serum or other morbid fluid, but not pus ; a serous 
cyst ' (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

1819 in Pantologia. 1846 G. E. Day tr. Simon's Anim. 
Chem. II. 48g L I have examined the fluid of au hygroma 
situated on the lower jaw of a horse. 

Hence Hygro mat ous a., of the nature of or 
pertaining to a hygroma. 

1819 Pantologia s.v. Hygroma, Hygrometous tumours. 

Hygrometer (haigr^mftaj). [mod. f. Gr. 
hypo- Hygro- + -meter ; prob. ad. F. hygrometre 
(1666 in Hatz. -Darm.).J An instrument for 
measuring the humidity of the air or a gas, or the 
ratio of the amount of moisture actually present in 
it to that required for saturation. (Formerly often 
applied to a contrivance for simply indicating the 
comparative humidity, to which the name Htgro- 
scope is more Droperly given.) 

1670 E. Tongb in Phil. Trans. V. 1199, I want a good 
Thermometer, Barometer, and. Hygro-meter. 1725 Bradley 
Fam. Diet. s. v. Oat, Wild . . Oats is distinguished by 
a Beard that is made use of to make Hygrometers. 1729 
Switzer Hydrost. <V Hydrant. 207 The Hygrometer, a 
Specimen of which we have lately had in the Toy wherein 
the Man comes out.. in wet Weather and the Woman in 
dry. 1791 E. Darwin Bot. Card. 1. Notes 172 Mr. Saus- 
sure observed in placing his hygrometer in a receiver of an 
air-pump that ..the hair of his hygrometer contracted. 
1845 Dakwin Voy. Nat. i. 4 The hygrometer gave a differ- 
ence of 29*6 degrees, between the temperature of the air, 
and the point at which dew was precipitated. 

Hygrometric (haigrtfme'trik), a. [f. inod.L. 

hygromelric-us : see -ic ; in F. hygrometrique^ 
1. Belonging to hygrometry; measuring, or re- 
lating to, the degree of humidity of the atmosphere 
or other bodies. 

1819 Pantologia s. v. Hygrometer, The grass is superior 
to any other substance .. for hygrometric purposes. 1851 
tllustr. Catal. Gt. Exhib. 641 Shallow pans of water 
placed over the stove may keep the air in iis proper hygro- 
metric state. 185* Th. Ross Humboldt's Trav. II. xvi. 10 
Hygrometric observations made at different hours. 

z. «s Hygroscopic 2. 

1794 Maktyn Rousseau's Bot. xxxii. 494 One species of 
Mnium whose filaments . .are so sensible of Moisture, that 
it has obtained the name of hygrometric. 1796 Withering 
Brit. Plants (ed. 3) III. 835 When the Bryum flexuosum 
is moist, the capsules lie concealed amongst the leaves by 
a singular hygrometric quality in the fruit-stalk; but, as 
the moisture exhales, they become nearly upright. iB$i 
Illustr. Catal. Gt. Exhib. 308 This starch. .being less 
hygrometric than wheat starch, retains a more permanent. . 
glaze. i86a Darwin Fertil. Orchids v. 190 The contraction 
and consequent movement is hygrometric in its nature. 
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3. Said of water or moisture so diffused as to be 
apparent only by the humidity that it imparts, 

a 1835 J. Macci/lloch Attrib. God (1837) III. xlii. 94 
The dissolved or hygrometric water, c 1865 J. Wylde in 
Circ. Sc. I. 410/1 Absence of hygrometric moisture. 

Hygrome'trical, a. [see -al.] «=prec. 

1773 Be Luc in Phil, jfVww.XXIU. 409 The basis.. of 
my hygrometrical scale was to be the soaking power of 
melting ice. 1830 Lindlev Nat, Syst. Bot, 331 The vari- 
able hygrometrical state of the atmosphere. 1861 H. Mac- 
millan Footnotes^ Page Nat, 50 These hairs or filaments 
are . . highly elastic and hygrometrical. 

Hygrome-trically, adv. [f. prec. + -ly2,] 
In a hygrometric manner; in relation to hygro- 
metry, or to the degree of moistnre in the air. 

1808 Davy in Phil, Tratts. XCIX. 62 Sulphur.. burned 
in oxygene gas liygjometrically dry. i860 Maury Phys. 
Geog. Sea (Low) xii. § 554 The climate of the Dead Sea 
must have been hygrometrically very different. 

Hygrometry (haigr^metri). [mod. f. Gr. typo* 
Hygro- + -utrpta measurement ; prob. ad. F. hygro- 
metric.'] That branch of physics which relates to 
the measurement of the humidity of the air. 

1783 De Saussuhe (title) Essays on Hygrometry. 1871 B. 
Stewart Heat §150 Hygrometry is that branch of science 
which treats of the state of the air with regard to Dioisture. 

HygroSCOpe (hargr&ktfop). [mod. f.Gr. vypo* 
Hygro- + -otconcs observing. V. hygroscope.] An 
instrument which indicates (without accurately 
measuring) the degree of humidity of the air. 

Usually a device in which a vegetable or animal fibre (in 
Sauss tire's h., a human hair) which contracts with moisture, 
is made to move an index round a graduated scale as in the 
wheel barometer, or, in a familiar form, to make a small 
male or female figure emerge from a toy house. 

1665 Phil. Tratts. I. 31 A Hygroscope, or an Instrument, 
whereby the Watery steams, volatile in the Air, are dis- 
cerned. 1665 Hooke Microgr. Table 252 Of a wild Oat. . 
and., the manner of making an Hygroscope with it. 1679 
Moxon Math. Diet., Hygrometer, an Instrument to mea- 
sure the Moisture of the Air, it is also called by the Name 
of Hygroscope. 1790 De Luc in Phil. Tratts. LXXXI. n, 
1 made two hygroscopes of different elastic animal sub- 
stances. 1801 Monthly Rev. XXXV. 456 The hair hygro- 
meter, or rather hygroscope. 1878 Huxley Physiogr. 70 
The instrument.. simply indicates the presence of moisture 
without accurately measuring its amouot ; it is in truth, 
a hygroscope rather than a hygrometer. 

Hygroscopic (haigrojsk^-pik), a. [f. as prec 
+ -IC. Cf. F. hygroscopiqueJ] 

1. Pertaining to the hygroscope or hygroscopy; 
relating to the degree of humidity of the air, 
hygrometric. 

1775 Ash, Hygroscopic, belonging to the hygroscope. 
1836 Maccillivray tr. Humboldt s Trav. xxiii. 332 Experi- 
ments on the constitution of the air, — its elasticity, its 
electrical, magnetic, and hygroscopic qualities. 

2. spec. Said of bodies which readily absorb 
moisture from the air, so as to swell up, contract 
in length, or change form or consistence, and thus 
indicate roughly the presence or absence of hu- 
midity ; sensitive to moisture. 

1790 De Luc in Phil. Trans. LXXXI. 2 An hygroscopic 
body, which is not brought into contact with any other 
body drier than itself, cannot lose any part of its moisture 
but by evaporation. 1875 H. C. Wood Therap. (1879) 583 
Glycerine, .is very hygroscopic, and absorbs water from the 
air. 1880 C. & F. Darwin Movent. PI. 489 The hygroscopic 
movements of plants. 

3. = Hygrometric 3. 

186a LonU. Rev. 26 July 85 Moisture, but not in the 
form of rain.. aqueous vapour in the air, and hygroscopic 
moisture in the # soil. 1885 Goodale Physiol. Bot. (1802) 
242 Water.. which adheres to the particles of an air-dry 
soil and which does not affect at all the appearance of the 
particles.. has been called .. hygroscopic water, 

Hygroscopical, a. [f. as prec + -al.] 
prec. Hence Hygrosco'pically adv. 

1775 Ash, Hygroscopical, belonging to the hygroscope. 
1796 Hutton Math. Did. 1. 614/1 A series of Hygro- 
scopical observations. 1818 H. T. Colebrooke, Hygrosco- 
pically (F. Hall). 1869 E. A. Pabkes Pract. Hygiene (ed. 3) 
407 This property of hygroscopically absorbing water. 

llygroscopicity (hargr^sk^pi-stti). [f. Hy- 
groscopic + -nr. In mod.F. hygroscopicity Hy- 
groscopic quality. 

1847 Nat. Cycl. XI. 492 The hygroscopicity of vegetable 
tissue, i860 All Year Round 389/2 The rotifers .. are 
preserved., by the help of the hygroscopicity of the sand. 

HygrOSCOpy (haigr^sk<?pi). [f. Gr. hypo- 
Hygro- 4- -a/f07rta observation. In mod.F. hygro- 
scopic] The observation of the humidity of the 
air or other substance. 

1855 Mayne Expos. Lex., Hygroscopy, a synonymous 
term for. . Hygrometry. 

Hygtaper, obs. form of Hag-taper. 

1597 Gerarde Herbal 11. eclvii, § 4. 632 Common Mullein 
or Hygtaper. 

Hyh(e, obs. forms of Hie, High. 

Hyher, hyheyr, obs. forms of Hire. 

Hying (haWrj),^/. sb. arch. Foftns : see Hie v. 
[f. Hie v. + -ingI ] The action of the verb Hie; 
hastening ; haste, speed. (Cf. Hie sb.) 

c M05 Lav. 9330 Mid muchelen hi^inge he leup [v.r. leop] to 
ban daede kinge. c 1275 Passion our Lord 467 in O. E. Misc. 
50 Pilates wrot him seolf a wryt al on hying, c 1350 Will, 
Palertte 2440 What of here hard hei3*ing, and of be hote 
weder, Meliors was al mat. c 1460 Emare 511 He wrowghte 
hit yn hyghynge. 



t Hyingly, adv, Obs. [f. hying, pres. pple. of 
HiE v. + -ly^.J With haste or speed, quickly. 

£1205 Lav. 1071 pu swiSe hiendliche t*i*75 hi^enliche] 
scild be wiS daeSe. a 1225 Juliana 69 Hihendliche iher 
me. 1382 Wvclif 2 Sam. xvii. 20 1'hei wenten hiyngli. 

Hyke, obs. form of Haik 2 , Huke. 

Hyke (hsik\ int. ? Obs. [Cf. Hey (Miey go 
bet ) and Hi, used in the same sense.] A call to 
incite dogs to the chase. Hence Hyke v. } nonce-wd. 

1764 T. Bkydges Homer Travest. (1797) I. 86 If thats the 
case, I know you'll say Tis time indeed to hyke away. 1823 
Scott Quentin D. xxxiii, Uncouple the hounds ! Hyke 
a Talbot ! hyke a Beaumont ! 

Hyl, obs. form of Hill sb., Ill a. 

Ii Hyla (hai'la). [mod.L., adopted as generic 
name by Laurenti (1768), ad. Gr. vXtj wood, forest.] 
A tree-frog or tree-toad, as Hyla pickeHngi of the 
United States. 

a 1842 W. E. Channing io Salt TJwrcan (1890) 130 Each 
clear hyla trilling the new spring. 18159 Tennent Ceylon 

II. ix. iv. 477 The incessant metallic chirp of the hyla. 
Hyla, var. of Hyle. 

Hy lactic (hilarktik), a. rare. [ad. Gr. vkatc- 
TtK'Of given to barking.] Of the nature of barking. 

1861 T. L. Peacock GryllGr. vii. 52 Lawyers barking at 
each other in that peculiar style of hylactic delivery which 
is called forensic efoquence. 

So Hylactism, barking. 

1818 Shelley Lett. Pr. Wks. 1888 II. 245 Two or three 
dogs, who bark with a sharp hylactism. 

ii HylaeosaurilS (hailiflsp'ros). Pafaont. Also 
hylavosaur. [mod.L. (Mantell, 1832), f. Gr. vXaios 
belonging to forests (f. v\tj wood) + cavpos lizard.] 
A gigantic fossil saurian, found in the Wealden 
formation of Tilgate forest, chiefly characterized by 
a dermal ridge of large bony spines. 

1833 Sir C. Bell Hand (1834) 119 The Hylaeosaurus..is 
estimated to have been about thirty feet in length. 1877 Le 
Conte Elem. Geol. 11. (1879) 434 The Hylaeosaur was another 
huge reptile of the same [Mesozoic] period. 

Hylair, var. IIilaire a. Obs., cheerful. 

t HylaTChic, a. Obs, [ad. Gr. *vkapxiK-6? = 
vXapxios, f. v\rj matter + apx*w to rule. Cf. F. 
hylarchique.] Ruling over matter. 

1676 H. More Remarks Contents bvijb, Water is .. 
suspended in Pumps . . hy Gravitation upwards, more expresly 
here explained, and at last resolved into the Hylarchick 
Principle. Ibid. 186 The Hylarchick Spirit of the world 
holds strong and entire still. 1713 Berkeley H ylas <$• Phil. 

III. Wks. 1871 I. 355 What difficulties concerning entity in 
abstract, substantial forms, hylarchic principles. 

So tHyla'rchical a. Obs. 

1676 [see Hylostatical]. 1678 Cuoworth Intetl. Syst. 1. 
v. 668 Some other substance besides Body, snch as is self 
active and hylarchical, or hath a natural power of ruling 
over matter. 1681 Hallywell Melampron. 70 (T.) This 
hylarchical principle, or plas>tick nature. 

|| Hyl a" SIUUS . Obs. rare. [mod.L., repr. aGr. 
type *uAa<r/t<fc, f. v\tj matter.] Materialization ; 
presentation under a material form. 

1664 H. More Myst. Inig. 217 Hylasmus is a Prophetick 
Scheme bearing strongly upon the Phancy hy exhibiting 
crass and palpable Objects, such as in Logick would bear 
the Notion of Subject or Matter. 1680 — Apocal. Apoc. 
189 All this may be nothing else but a Prophetick Hylasmus. 

So fHyla/stic a. t materialistic; also fHyla'stic- 
ally adv., materialistically. 

1639 Wm. Sclater Worthy Cotntnun. 46 As men dye but 
once for all, no more is Christ offered up. .but once for all, 
hylastically and in propitiation. 1664 H. More Myst. Inig., 
Synopsis Proph. 217 This City so Hylastically set out has a 
most Spiritual meaning. 1684 — Answer 241 He in this 
Hylastick and Israelistick way prophesies of the new 
Jerusalem. 

Hyld, hylide, obs. ff. held, pa. t. of Hold v. 
Hylde, obs. f. Hield v., var. Hild v. Obs. 
Hylding, var. Hilding, Obs. 

Ii Hyle (harlf ). Obs. Also 4-5 yle, 6 hile, (7 
hyla). [mcd.L. hyle, a. Gr. v\i] wood, timber, 
material, by Aristotle and in later Gr. 1 matter \] 
Matter, substance ; the first matter of the universe. 

[1390 Gower Con/. III. 91 That matcre universall, Which 
hight Ylem in speciall.] C1400 tr. Secret a Secret., Gov. 
Lordsh. (E. E. T. S.> 94 Of be saule commys anobsr sub- 
stance, j>at ys clepyd be yle. 1569 J. Sanford tr.Agrippa's 
Van. A rics 70 h, Ofthcundinisible partes, of Hile, of ma tiers. 
1610 Pukch as Microcosm. 1 viii. 564 Vncreated Chaos^or Hyla, 
or first Matter, a 165a J. Smith Sel. Disc. iv. 1 18 This hyle or 
matter.. is indeed nothing else but the soul's potentiality, 
<ri687 H. Mork App. to De Philos. Cabbal. viii. (1713) 
182 That Hyle or first Matter is mere Possibility of Being, 
according to Aristotle. 1768-74 Tucker LI. Nat. (1852) I. 
464 Jove produced the two first numbers, the mundane soul 
and hyle : he made hyle inert and stupid, hut to the mun- 
dane soul he gave activity and understanding. 

Hyleg (harleg). Astrol. Also 7 hilege, hy- 
lech. [Of obscure origin. In Pers. (and Turkish) 
^/^Lfe hailaj, 'a calculation of astrologers by which 

they obtain evidence of the length of an infant's 
life', *a nativity'; said by the Persian lexicogra- 
phers to be a Greek word, meaning originally * foun- 
tain of life \ The Pers. equivalent is given as had- 
banii, lit. 'mistress of the house*. In OF. ylcg, 
ilech (Oresme, 14th c.).] Ruling planet of a 
nativity j apheta (cf. quot. 1706). 



a 1625 Beaumont & Fl. Bloody Brother iv. ii, Mars out 
of the self sam house.. Looks at the Hilege with a quartile 
ruling. 1647 Lilly Chr. Astrol. civ. 527 Of the Prorogator 
of Life, called Hylech, or Hyleg, or Apheta. 1668 Dryden 
Even. Love 11. \, What think you, sir, of the taking Hyleg? 
or of the best way of the rectification for a nativity? 1706 
Phillips (ed. Kersey), Hyleg, or Hylech. .a Planet, or part of 
Heaven, which in a Man's Nativity becomes the Moderator 
and Significator of his Life. 1819 Wilson Vict. Astrol. 
s.v. Apheta, If by day the Sun he in an Aphetic place, he 
becomes Hyleg in preference to all others. 1881 Shout- 
house J. Inglesant (1882) I. xv. 281 The significator being 
combust * . and the hyleg afflicted by evil planets. 

t Hylegi acal, a. (sb.) Obs. [f. prec] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to the hyleg. 

1647 Lilly Chr, Astrol. xliv. 255 When the five Hyle- 
giacall # places at the hour of Birth.. are oppressed, judge 
death immediatly to follow. 1674 Moxon Tutor Astron. 
iv. Prob. viii. (ed, 3) 134 Turn about the Globe till the 
Promittor coine to the Hylegiacal point. 1706 Phillips 
(ed. Kersey), Hylegiacal Places are. .reckon d to be five 
in number, viz. the Ascendant, the Mid-Hen ven, the 7th 
House, the gth and the nth. 

B. sb. = Hylegiacal place. 

1668 Dkyoen Even. Love in. i,The five Hylegiacalls ; the 
Ascendant, Medium Cceli, Sun, Moon and Stars. 

t Hyle'gial, a. Obs. [see -ial.] ~ prec. 

165a Gaule Magastrom. 141 They have.. found all the 
bylegiall places strong and well constituted. 1727-41 
Chambers Cycl., Hylegial Places, .are those wherein a planet 
being found, is qualified to have the government of life 
attributed to it. 

Hylic (harlik), a. [ad. med.L. hylic-us (Du 
Cange), a, Gr. v\t/c-6s material, f. vXrj Hyle.] Per- 
taining to matter, material. (In Gnostic theology 
opposed to psychic and pneumatic.) 

1853 W. E. Tayleh Hippolytus 11. ii. 86 They regarded 
CaiD as the representative of the Hylic, Ahel of the Psy- 
chical and Seth of the Pneumatic principle, i860 J. Gabon er 
Faiths World II. 97/1 The Gnostic notion that a class of 
men . .suffered themselves to be so captivated by the inferior 
world as to live only a hylic, or material life. 

So f Hylical a. Hylic ; Kylicism, mate- 
rialism ; Hyllcist, a materialist. 

1708 H. Do dwell Nat. Mort. Hum. Souls 6 He supposes 
them ,.to be Hylical and Choical, not Coelestial. 1880 
Webster Supp., Hylict'st. 1893 Athenaeum 12 Aug. 220/3 
The ' Ionian hylicists Pescartes, Kant, and Mr. Spencer, 
all resemble one another in this respect. 

Hylien, obs. f. Hill vA, to cover. 

1377 Langl. P. PI. B. xii. 231 And tau3te hym aod Eue 
to hylien hem with leues. 

Hylism (harhVm). [f. Hyle 4- -iaM.] «Hy- 
LIC1SM. In mod. Diets. 

Hyll, rare var. of Hull sbA, husk. 

(?an error, or assimilated to hyll, Hill, v. 1 to cover.l 

1495 Trevisa's Barth. De P. R. (W. de W.) xvil cxii. 675 
Oyle is the Juys of beryes of oliue . . And the more slyly 
that it comyth outc of the hylles : the better it is. 

Hyll, obs. f. Hill sb., Ill ; var. Hill v.l 

Hyllor, obs. form of Eldeb sb. 1 

Hylo- (haito) = Gr. v\o-{v), combining form of 
vKr] wood, material, matter (see Hyle). The 
modem formations are either technical terms of 
natural history (with hylo- =* * wood *, ' forest ') 
or of philosophy (with hylo- — 1 matter*). 

Hylobate [ad. mod.L. Hylobates (Illiger, 18 11), 
a. Gr. vXoParys, f. -/Sarj/y walker], a long-armed 
ape or gibbon. Jlylo'batine a. [-ineJ, belonging 
to; or characteristic of, the Hylobatinse, or anthro- 
poid apes allied to Hylobates. f Hylo Man [Gr. 
v\6&t-os (f. /3t'oy life)] (see quot.). Hylo-gfe'nesis 
[Genesis], the origin or formation of matter (Syd. 
Soc. Lex. 1886) ; so Hylo geny [cf. F. hylogdnie\. 
Hyao-ide*al a., pertaining to hylo -idealism. 
Hy lo-ide'alism, the doctrine of R. Lewins that 
reality belongs to the immediate object of belief 
as such; material or somatic idealism, sensuous 
subjectivism ; hence Hy lo-idcalist, one who 
holds this. Kylo logy [-logy], a doctrine or theory 
concerning matter. + Hyloma*nia [Mania], 
excessive tendency towards materialism. Hylo- 
mo rphlc, HylomoTphical adjs., pertaining to 
Hylomo'rphism [Gr. iioptyii form], the doctrine 
that primordial matter is the First Cause of the 
universe; so Hylomo'rphist, a believer in hylomor- 
phism. f Hylomo-rphous a., having a material 
form, t Hylopathe-tic a. — hylopathic. t Hy- 
lopa thian a. [see hylopathy\, pertaining to, or 
holding, the view that all things are affections of 
matter ; also as sb. one who holds this view. 
fHylopa'thic a., capable of affecting or being 
affected by matter. Hylo-pathism, the doctrine 
that matter is sentient ; hence Hylo-pathist, a 
believer in hylopathism. + Hylo'pathy [Gr. 
ir&$os, -TtaOna affection], a spirit's power^ of affect- 
ing matter. Hylo-phagfous a. [f. Gr. 0X0^7-05 
(f. -<payos eating)], wood-eating (said of certain 
beetles') (Syd. Soc. lex.). Hy lo-pheno xnenal a. 
= hylo-ideal; hence Hy:lo-pheno-menalism. 
f Kylosta-tic, -leal adjs. [Gr. arartKos causing 
to stand, Static], that places or arranges matter. 
Hylotheism [Theism], the doctrine that God and 
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matter or the material universe are identical ; mate- 
rial pantheism ; hence Hylotkeist, a believer in 
hylotheism ; Hylothei-stic a., pertaining to hylo- 
theism. Kylo'tomous a. [f. Gr. 6Aoto/i-os (f. 
rejxvftv to cnt) + -ous], wood-cutting (said of cer- 
tain insects). 

[187 1 Darwin Desc. Man I. vi. 196 The anthropomorphous 
apes, namely the gorilla, chimpanzee, orang, and *hylobates.] 
1727-41 Chambers Cycl., Hylobii, or *Hylobians, a sect of 
Indian philosophers, thus denominated . . in regard they 
retired to forests, to be more at leisure for the contemplation 
of nature. 1864 H. Spencer Illustr. Univ. Progr. 125 
*Hylogeny: Gravity, Matter, Ether. .. He [Okenj explains 
that^. Hylogeny [is the doctrine of] material totalities. 
1883 Constance N aden in Jrnl. Science Mar. 127 Many 
a cherished illusion must fall when the .. '*HyIo-l deal* 
theory is finally established. 1884 Cassells Encycl. Did. 
s.v., The central insistence of the hylo-ideal philosophy is 
that man is, for man, the measure of the universe. 1883 
C. Naden in Jrnl. Science Mar. 122 The standpoint of 
*hylo-idealism. 1891 R. W. Dale in Contemp. Rev. Apr. 
520 The philosophical creed which, under Dr. Lewins's 
teaching, Miss Naden accepted, is called ' Hylo- Idealism*. 
1856 F. Hall Sdnkhya.pravachanabhdshya Pref. 7 The 
puerile *hylology of the Nyaya. X711 Shaftesb. Charac. 
Misc. it. h. (1737) HI. 65 Being acted . . at the same time, 
with an *Hylomania, whereby they madly dote upon Matter. 
1881 Dublin Reo.SzT.xu. V. 236 He .. establishes the *hylo- 
morphical system held by St. Thomas. 1888 J. Martineau 
Study Relig. I. 11. i. 324 No biomorphif or *hylomorphic 
doctrine can raise its head against the decree of Kant. 
Ibid. 337 To mark the differentia of these three theories we 
may call them respectively Anthropomorphism, Biomor- 
phism, and *HyIomorphism. 1807 Month Sept. 332 The 
scholastic doctrine of hylo morph ism. 1888 J. Martineau 
Study Relig. II. Tit. i. 142 * Matter*, construed by the 
*hylomorphists, declares itself competent to all. 1895 V. 
Hall Two Trifles 27 Solidiform spirits, whether *hylo- 
morphous or otherwise, are an object of rational curiosity. 
1653-87 H. More A pp. Antid. (1712) 228 Whether in mere 
Spirits themselves any arbitrary impenetrability cannot be a 
part of this *Hylopathetick faculty, I leave others to discuss. 
1678 Cudworth Intell. Syst. Pref. 9 The eduction of all 
things, even life and understanding it self, out of matter, in 
the way of qualities, or as the passions and affections 
thereof, generable and corruptible ; which form of atheism 
is styled by us .. ^hylopathian'. Ibid. 1. v. 739 This was 
the Subterfuge of the Old Hylopathian Atheists, c 1800 R. 
Cumberland John de Lancaster (1809) *• 2 &9 Thales, the 
hylopathian, whose principle of things was water. 168a 
H. More Annot. Glanvills Lux O. 217 A kind of *Hylo- 
pathick disposition of Impenetrability. 1864 Webster, 
* Hylotathism, * Hylopathist. [1655-87 H. More Apj>. 
Antid. iii.(i7i2) 189 This affection of a Spirit we will make 
bold to call, .by one Greek term v\orra0eia which, .we will 
as plainly as we can define thus, A power in a Spirit.. of 
becoming.. so firmly and closely united to a Body, as both 
to actuate, and to be acted upon, to affect, and be affected 
thereby.] Ibid. 228 The voluntary exertion of this *Hylo- 
pathy. 1891 Daily News 3 Apr. 5/2 The *Hylo-Phenomenal 
theorem of existence. 1884 Cassell's Encycl. Dict. f Hyto- 
idealism,.. is sometimes called *hylo-phenomenalism. 1676 
H. MoaE Remarks 141 That matter is misplaced, and the 
*Hylostatick Spirit of the Universe would dispose of it 
better. Ibid. 118 That which I call the Hylarchicalor *Hy- 
lostatical Spirit of the world. i8a8 WzBSTE»,*Hulotheism, 
the doctrine or belief that matter is God, or that there is 
no God, except matter and the universe. 1847 in Craig. 
1864 Webster, Hnlothcism, Hylotheism. 1881 Jrnl. 
Science J an. 50 All adoration therefore * becomes pure Hylo- 
theism and self-worship '. 1859 F. Hall Contrib. toxvards 
Index 1 Aphorisms of the *hylotheistic theory. 

If Hylodes (hail^i-dz'z). Zool. [mod.L. (1826) 
a. Gr. {fX&fys woody.] A genus of American toads ; 
an animal of this genus. 

1858 Thorrau Maine W. (1894) 183 We also heard the 
hylodes and tree-toads. 

Hyloid (haWoid), a. and sb. Zool. [f. Hyla. + 
-OID.] a. adj. Of or pertaining to the Hylidx or 
tree-frogs, b. sb. One of the Hylid/e. 

Hyloist (hai-bjist). Also huloist. [erron. for 
hyltst, f. Gr. v\ij matter.] (See quot. 1847.) 

1818 T. L. Peacock Nightmare Abb. (1875) 340 Leaving 
..the materialists, hyloists, and antihyloists to settle this 
point among them. 1847 Craig, Huloist, one who affirms 
that matter is God. 1864 Webster, Huloist, the same as 
Hytoist 

Hylote, obs. form of Helot. 

Hylozoic (hailtfz^n'ik), a. [f. Hylo- + Gr. fty-17 
life + -ic.] Of or pertaining to hylozoism ; be- 
lieving in hylozoism ; materialistic. 

X678 Cudworth Intell Syst. 1. ii. § 3. 62 These atheists 
may be also called ' Hylozoick * . . because they derive all 
things in the whole universe.. from the life of the Matter. 
1837-9 Hallam Hist. Lit. (1847) III. iii. § 8. 305 Hylozoic 
atheism which accounts the universe to be animated in all 
its parts. 1888 J. Martineau Study Relig. II. 111. i. 160 
Hylozoic systems that stop with plant life as a type. 

So f Hylozo'ical a. •» prec. 

1678 Cudworth Intell. Syst. 1. iii. § 1. 105 Another form 
of Atheism, called by us hylozoical. 

Hylozoism (haibzflu-iz'm). [f. as prec. + -ism. 
Cf. F. hylozo'isme.'] The theory that matter is en- 
dowed with life, or that life is merely a property 
of matter. 

1678 Cudworth Intell. Syst. 1. iii. § 1. 105 Hyhttoism.. 
makes alt Body, as such, and therefore every smallest Atom 
of it, to have Life Essentially belonging to it. 18x7 
Colebidgb Biog. Lit. 63 The hypothesis of Hylozoism .. is 
the death of all rational physiology, and indeed of all 
physical science. 1887 R. D. Hicks in Encycl. Brit. XXI 1. 
563/2 To Cleanthes and Chrysippus .. there was no real 
difference between matter and its cause., they have reached 
the final result of unveiled hylozoism. 
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Kylozoist (hailtfzJu'ist). [f. a s prec. + -J ST.] 
A believer in hylozoism ; a materialist. 

1678 Cuoworth Intell. Syst. 1. iii. § 2. 105 As every 
Atomist is not therefore necessarily an Atheist, so neither 
must every Hylozoist needs be accounted such. 1768-74 
Tucker Lt. Nat. (1852) I. 299 The ancient hylozoists, as 
we learn from Cudworth, ascribed an imperfect perception 
to their atoms, 1869 Mozlev Ess., Argt. Design (1878) II. 
370 The ancient Hylozoists and Kosmoplastic philosophers. 

Hence Hylozoi'stic a., materialistic ; Hylozo- 
i-stically adv. 

1869 Baring-Gould Orig. Relig. Belief I. 296 This 
infinite substance [matter] was, he said, immortal and im- 
perishable, and he designated it hylozoistically the Deity. 
1885 Sat. Rev. 14 Nov. 654/1 The doctrine termed tech- 
nically hylozoistic. 1890 j. F. Smith tr. Pfleiderer's 
Develop. Thiol, iv. i. 338 His agnostic evolutionism is only 
a disguised materialistic (hylozoistic) pantheism. 

Hylp, obs. f. Help. Hylt, obs. f. Hilt sb. 
Hylte, pa. t. of Hild v. Obs. Hyly, obs. f. 
Highly adv. Hylyn, ohs. f. Island. 

Hym, obs. form of Him, Hem,/;wz. 

Hymen 1 (harmen). [a. L. Hymen, a. Gr. 
'T/hjj/, in mythology the god of marriage ; also in 
later Greek ^v^ivaio? a wedding hymn.] 

1. In Greek and Roman mythology : The god 
of marriage, represented as a yonng man carrying 
a torch and veil. Hy men's band, etc., marriage, 
wedlock. Hy metis temple, fane, etc., the church 
at which a marriage is solemnized. 

1590 Marlowe Edw. II, 1. iv. 174 Would. .That.. at the 
marriage-day The cup of Hymen had been full of poison. 
1600 Shaks. A. Y. L. v. iv. 13s Here's eight that must 
take hands, To ioyne in Hymens bands. 1789 E. Darwin 
Bot. Card. 164 To Hymen's fane the bright procession 
moves, a 1839 Phaed Poems (1864) II. 404 Oh I why 
should Hymen ever blight The roses Cupid wore? 1883 
Miss Braddon Gold. Cal/l. ix. 268 It was an awful busi- 
ness, this marriage, when she came to the very threshold of 
Hymen's temple. 

2. Marriage ; wedlock ; wedding, nuptials. Now 
rare. 

1608 D. T. Ess. Pol. $ Mor. 109 a, The bond of an honor- 
able and lawfull Hymen. 1624 Massinger Renegado v. iii, 
To whose bounty Owe we our thanks for gracing thus our 
hymen ? 1697 Dhvden sEncid vn. 769 A bloody Hymen 
shall th' alliance join Betwixt the Trojan and Ausonian 
line. 1788 Ladv Hawke Julia de Gramont II. 203 On 
your propitious hymen may smiling peace, .for ever wait ! 
1838 Lytton Alice 111. viii, * These are the feelings for a 
prudent Hymen \ said Vargrave. 

3. A wedding-hymn, hymeneal song. rare. 

1613 R. Cawdrey Table Alph. (ed. 3), Hymen, songs sung 
at marriages. 1633 P. Fletcher Purple Isl. xn. Ixxvii. 
Heaven's winged shoals . . Attune their higher notes, and 
hymens sing. 1807 Robinson Archaeol. Graeca v xi. 460 
ftlany hymens sang. 

4. allrib., as Hytnen-bed, -wings. 

1597-8 Bp. Hall Sat. tv. i. 129 And give him hansell of 
his Hymen-bed. 

Hymen a (harmen). [a. Gr. vyd)v, vptvos 
thin skin, memhrane. Cf. F. hymen (Pare 16th c.).] 

1. Anat. The virginal membrane, a fold of mucous 
membrane stretched across and partially closing 
the external orifice of the vagina. 

1615 Crooke Body of Man*-$$ Let vs set downcthe true 
History of the Hymen. 1704 I. Harris Lex. Techn., 
Hymen, is a circular Folding of the inner Membrane of the 
Vagina. 1789 Baillie in Phil. Trans. LXXIX. 76 The 
existence of the hymen .. becomes" a collateral confirmation 
of the same opinion. 1807 M. Baillie Morb. Anat. (ed. 7) 
392 The hymen was perfect ; and the uterus had not 
received that increase of bulk which is usual at puberty. 

f 2. Bot. (See qnot.) Obs. 

1727-41 Chambers Cycl., Hymen is.. used by botanists for 
a fine delicate skin, wherewith flowers are inclosed while in 
the byd, and which bursts as the flower blows or opens. 
1730-6 in Bailey (folio). 1818 in Todd ; and in later diets. 

3. Conch. The ligament between the opposite 
valves of a bivalve shell. 

4. Comb., as hymen-like adj. 

1889 J. M. Duncan Led. Dis. Worn. xv. (ed. 4) 108 A 
diaphragm or hymen-like membranous dissepiment. 

Hymen, var. Hemen/ww., Obs., them. 

Hymenaic (haimen/i-ik), a. rare. [ad. L. 
hymenaicum, f. Gr. u/uVcu-os, f. "t^v Hymen J.] 
lit. Of or pertaining to Hymen; used to invoke 
Hymen. Hymenaic dimeter (L. hytnenaicum dime- 
tmm) t a dactylic dimeter acatalectic (- w w - u J). 

(Described by the Latin grammarian Marius Plotius, who 
exemplifies it by the two Sapphic lines "Yfitv 'Yfirjvaov, & 
7ov 'ASutuiov, and the L. ' mens sibi conscia'.) 

Hymenal (hai-menal), a. [f. Hymen2 + . al j 
Of or relating to the hymen, as in hymenal cartin- 
gs. ,886 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Hymeneal (haimenz al), a. and sb. Forms: 
7 hymniall, himeneall, hyraeneall, -eeall, 8-9 
-real, 7- -eal. [f. L. hymenx-us (also hymcneius\ 
a. Gr. vnivaios belonging to wedlock, also as sb. 
a wedding, wedding-song (see Hymen 1) + -al.] 
A. adj. Pertaining to marriage. 

i6oa Marston Antonio's Rev. 111. v. Fivb, Disloyal to 
our hymniall rites. 1654 Whitlock Zootomia 522 Martyrs 
. . who lookt on flaming Faggots, hut as Hymenaeall, and 
Nuptiall Torches. 179a Mad. D'Abblav Lett, to J. Bryant 
7 Aug., Views of hymeneal connexions. 1838 Jas. Gsant 
Sk. Lond. 165 The ' lovely bride *, about to he led to the 
hymeneal altar. 
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B. sb. 1. A wedding-hymn. 

1 717 Pope Eloisa 220 For her white virgins Hymena:als 
sing. 1 7 19 Freethinker No. 140 F 5 The Birds warbled out 
their Hymeneals. 1871 R. Ellis Catullus bci.4 Now doth 
a virgin approach, now soundeth a glad hymeneal. 

2. pi. A wedding, nuptials. 

1655 Theophania 112 All in general expected either with 
envy or desire the consummation of their hymeneals. 1744 
H. Walpole Lctt. t If. Mann (1834) I. ci. 340, I will not 
talk any more politically but turn to hymeneals. 1809 Mar. 
Edcewortii Manawring xvi, All the pride, pomp, and 
circumstance of these glorious hymeneals appeared to them 
but as a dream. 

Hence Hymene ally adv. 

1839 T. Hook in New Monthly Mag. LV. 443 The 
' roseate hands ', which sound so harmoniously and so hy- 
meneally, had not been sufficiently strong. 1841 Osderson 
Creol. xv. 167 Our hymeneally addicted isle. 

Hymenean (haimenran), a. and sb. Also 7 
hymen ©an. [f. as prec. + -an.] 
A. adj. s= Hymeneal a. Now rare. 

X606 Warneb Alb. Eng. xvi. cv. 410 To haue but strict- 
confined loue in Ilymamean bownes? a 1649 DauMM. of 
Hawth. Poems Wks. (17") 40 The hymenean bed fair 
brood shall grace. 1799 Campbell Pleas. Hope 1. 202 The 
sacred home of Hymenean joy. 

fB. sb. wm Hymeneal sb. 1. Obs. 

1667 Milton p. L. iv. 711 Here .. Eve declct first her 
Nuptial Hed, And heav'nly Quires the Hymenaean sung. 

Hy menial (haimrnial), a. 1 Bot. [f. Hy- 
meni-um + -al.] Pertaining to the hymenium. 

Hymenial layer (of lichens) : the layer of the thallus 
which is composed of paraphyses and asci {Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

1874 Cooke Fungi 40 Smaller and younger spores pushing 
up from the hymenial cells. 1875 Bennett & Dyer Sachs" 
Bot. 240 The hymenial surfaces are greatly extended. 

Hyme*nial 0.2, erroneous var. of Hymeneal. 

1710 Brit. Apollo III. No. 48. 3/1, 1 shall link her in th* 
Hymenial Tye, 1835 Miss Skdgwick Limvoods (1873) II. 
a66 It must have been compounded by some good hymenial 
genius. 

Hymenic (haimeTiik), a. [f. Hymen2 + -ic] 
Pertaining to the hymen : membranous. 

1855 in Mayne Expos. Lex. 1886 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Hymenicolar (haimeni-kflai), a. Bot. [f. 
Hymeni-um + L. cola inhabitant + «ar.] Inhabit- 
ing the hymenium of fungi. 

1886 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Hymeniferous (haimenrferes), a. Bot. [f. 
as prec. + -perous ] Provided with a hymenium. 
1890 in Cent. Diet. 

Hymeniopliore • (haimrnwfo»j). Bot. [f. 
hymenio- Hymenidm + Gr. -^opos carrying.] = 
HYMENOPHOBE. ,890 in Cent. Diet. 

Hymenitis (haime'nai'tis). Path. [f. Hymen 2 
+ -ins.] Inflammation of the hymen. 

1855 in Mavne Expos. Lex. 1886 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 1889 
J. M. Duncan Led. Dis. Worn. xx. (ed. 4) 162 Other remote 
causes, .such as. .hymenitis, vestibulitis. 

II Hymenium (haimf-ni^m). PI. hymenia. 
Bot. rmod.L., ad. Gr. vjxcpiqv, dim. of vfxfjv 
Hymen 2 J The spore-bearing surface in fungi. 
In the common mushroom the hymenium covers 
the gills. 

1830 Lindlev Nat. Syst. Bot. 334 The hymenium, in 
which the sporules are deposited. 1858 Carpenter Veg. 
Phys. § 778 This, .pileus, or cap, is composed of two mem- 
branes, of which the upper and outer is simple and imper- 
forate, like the cortical layer of lichens ; whilst the inner 
bears the fructification, and is termed the hymenium. 188a 
Vines Sachs* Bot. 311 Small stalked cups, the flattened 
cavity of which bears a hymenium in which ascospores are 
formed. 

b. attrib. and Comb. 

1875 Bennett & Dyer Sachs 1 Bot. 240 The hymenium- 
bearing body itself may be the product of a sexual process. 

Hymeno- (h3i:men<?), repr. Gr. fycfo-, com- 
bining form of vpfot tycW (v) memhrane, Hy- 
men 2 , as in vfxevdTTTtpos Hymenopterous. The 
other compounds now in use are technical terms of 
recent formation. 

Hymenodictyonine (-di'ktionain) [Gr. BIktvov 
net + -ine], an alkaloid obtained from Hymeno- 
dictyon excelsum, an East Indian shrub. Hyme- 
uo-g-eny [-geny], the production of membranes by 
the simple contact of two liquids. Hymenogrrapliy 
[-ORAPHY], a description of the membranes of 
animal bodies (Mayne, 1855). Hymeuolicnen 
(harmen^bi'ken), a lichen having features in 
common with hymenomycetal fungi. Hymeuo*- 
logry [-logy] (see quot. 1855); hence Hymeno- 
lo'gical a. Kymeuomycete (habmenflimaisf't) 
[ad. mod.L. hytnenomycetes pi., f. Gr. fxvtcTjTcs, 
pi. of fivfctjs mushroom], one of the Hymenomy- 
cetcs, an order of fungi in which the hymenium 
is on the exposed surface of the sporophore ; 
hence Hy rnenomyce'tal, Hy menomyce tous 
adjs., belonging to or having the nature of 
a hymenomycete ; Hy menomyce toid a. [-OID], 
resembling a hymenomycete. Hymenopliore, 
|| Hyxnexio phomm [Gr. -<ft6pos carrying], the part 
of a fungus which supports the hymenium (cf. Hy- 
MENIOPHORE). Hy:menophylla'ceous a. [Gr. 
<f>fa\-ov leaf], belonging to, or having the charac- 
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ters of, the Hymenophyllacete, or film -ferns, a family 
of ferns with delicately membranous and pellucid 
fronds, including HymenophyUnni and Trie ho - 
manes. Hymeno-tomy [Gr. -To/ua, to/xt; cutting], 
dissection of animal membranes (Mayne 1855); 
incision of the hymen (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1SS6). 

1884 Timet 14 Aug. 3 There is a close analogy in chemical 
properties between nicotine and *hymenodictyonine. 1884 
Casseirs Encycl. Diet, (quoting Dunglisov), *IIyme- 
nogeny. 1890 Athenaeum 5 Apr. 439/2 Specimens of a new 
British *hymeno-lichen, Cyeoncma interruptum. 1847 
Ccaic, *Hyme»ology. 1855 Mayne Expos. Lex. f Hymens 
logy* term for that branch [of anatomy J which treats of the 
nature and structure of membranes. 1874 Cooke Fungi 
50 Such *hymenomycetal forms as Clavaria and Pterula. 
1884 Athenaeum 26 Jan. 124/1 Structurally it \Sphseria 
pocula] is hymenomycetal and not ascomycetal. 1887 
Garksey tr. De Bary's Fungi v. § 88. 302 The sporo- 
pbore would be thought at first sight to belong to a Peziza 
rather than to a * Hymenomycete. 1857 Beskeley Cryptog. 
Bol. % 410. 374 Other *hymenomycetoid expansions. 1866 
Treas. Bot. 608/1 Hymeitopkorum, the cellular or fila* 
mentous structure in *hymenomycetous fungi, on which 
the hymenium or fructifying surface is spread like wax upon 
a mould. 1874 Cooke Fungi 18 The stem and cap or 
pileus, which together constitute what is called the *hyme- 
nophore. 

Hymenoid (harmenoid), a. Bot. [ad. Gr. iyif- 
voftbrjs membranous : see Hymen 2 and -oid.] Re- 
sembling a membrane; having a membranous 
structure. 1886 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Hymenopter (haimen^ptej). [ad, F. hy- 
menoptlre : see next] A hymenopterous insect. 

1828 in Webster. 1859 R. F. Burton Centr. A/r. in 
Jml. Geog. Soc. XXIX. 135 note, This large hymenopter 
is of several varieties. 1881 — in Academy 21 Slay 366/3 
That c terrible hymenopter the Quissonde ant. 

[| Hymen Opt era (halmenp'ptera?, sb.pl. Zool. 
[modX. (Linnaeus, 1748), a. Gr. vptvi-nrtpa, neut. 
pi. of vjJKvovTcpo* ; see Hymenopterous.] A large 
and important order of insects (including the anls, 
wasps, bees, etc.), having fonr membranous wings 
(which are,however, sometimes caducous or absent) ; 
the females have an ovipositor, which may also serve 
as a sting. 

1773 T. P. Yeats Inst it. Entom. 19 Hymenoptera. .have 
four membranaceous naked wings . . [and] the abdomen 
armed with a sting. 1803 KiaBV Monogr. Apium Ang. 
title-p., Some Introductory Remarks upon the Class Hyme- 
noptera. 1834 Medwix Angler in Wales 1. 163 Like other 
hymenoptera, during the period of generation.. they have 
wings. 

Hence Hymeno ptera! a. - Hymenopterous ; 
Hymeno-pteran, a member of the order Hy- 
menoptera ; Hymeno'pterist, an entomologist 
whose special study is Hymenoptera. 

1828 Webster, Hymenopteral, having four membranous 
wings. 1842 Braxde Diet. Sc., etc., Hymenopter ant. 
1877 Huxley Anat. Inv. A mm. vit. 450 The female., 
never leaves the body of the Hymenopteran in which she is 
parasitic 1881 Pennsylv. Sch. Jrnl. XXX. 125 Prof. Henri 
de Saussen, a distinguished hymenoptertst, of Geneva. 

Hymenopterology (hai men^terp-lod^i). [f. 
prec. + -(o)logyJ The branch of Entomology that 
deals with the Hymenoptera. Hence Hymenop- 
terclogist = Hymenopterist ; Hymenoptero- 
lo'ffical a., belonging to hymenopterology. 

1855 Mayne Expos. Lex., Hymenooterology, Hymenop- 
terological. 1875 Lubbock prig. Civiliz. App. 480 Our 
most learned hymenopterologist. 

HynienopterOTlS (hsimeVpteras), a. [f. 
mod.L. hymenopler-us, a. Gr. vptcvoincpos (f. vptvo- 
membrane, Hymeno- + irrepov wing) + -ous.] 
Having membranous wings; belonging to the 
Hymenoptera. 

1813 Bingley Anim. Biog. (ed. 4) I. 48 Hymenopterous 
insects.. have generally four membranaceous naked wings. 
1816 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. (1843) 8 8 The sting of hymenop- 
terous insects. 1874 Lubbock Orig. <$• Met. Ins. it. 33 
The ordinary type of Hymenopterous larva.. is a fleshy 
apod grub. 

Hymil (him), sb. Forms : 1 ymen, ymmon, 
hymen, 3-6 ymne, (3-5 imne, 4-5 impne), 4-6 
ympne, (4 ymyn, 5 umne), 5-6 hympne, (o ime, 
imme, himme , 6-7 hymme, hymne, 6- hymn, 
[f. L. hymnus, a. Gr. v^ivos a song or ode in praise 
of gods or heroes, taken by the LXX to render 
various Heb. words, meaning a song of praise to 
God; hence in N.T. (Eph. v. 19, Col. iii. 16), and 
in the Latin Vulgate and Christian writers from 
Augustine. Late eccl. L. ymnus was adopted in 
OE. as ymen, pi. ymenas, ymttas; but the ME. 
forms repr. OF. ymne, often modified after con- 
temporary L.ympnus, hympnus, and at length under 
classical influence to hymn (mod.F. hymne). The 
earliest evidence for the non-pronunciation of final 
-n is app. Palsgrave's imme.'] 

1. A song of praise to God ; any composition in 
praise of God which is adapted to be chanted or 
sung; spec, a metrical composition adapled to be 
sung in a religions service ; sometimes distin- 
guished from psalm or anthem, as not being part 
of the text of the Bible. 

c 815 Vesp, Psalter exxzvi. 3 Hymen smgaS us of songum 
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I Sione. 971 Blickl. Horn. 147 He [Michael] wnes ymen sin?;. 

I ende mid eallum baem englum. c 1000 Ags. Fs. (Th.) cxviii. 

; tcxix.] 171 Nu mine weleras Se wordum belcettaS ymnas 
elne. a 1225 Ancr. R. 20 To [Se] laste tiers of etierich 
imne. Ibid. 158 Vor so hit is in his ymne: * antra deserti 

j tenerts sub annis*. a 1300 E. E. Psalter xcix. [a] 4 In 

' schrift bis porches bat be, In ympnes to him schrive yhe. 
138a Wyclif Col. iii. 16 In salmes, and ymnes and spiritual 
songis. e 1420 Patlad. on Husb. vn. 260 (148) Saluz, blisse. 
ymne, honour .. Tesu, be to The. 1483 Cath. Angl. 186/1 
Jo synge H ympnes, himpnizare. 1526 Pilgr. Per/. (W. 
de W. 1531) 21 s b, As the chirche syngeth in the ymne Aue 
Maris stella. 1530 pALSca. 231/2 Hymme that is song in 
the churche, hymne. Ibid. 234/1 Imme that is songe, 
hymne. 1624 Sanderson 12 Serm. (1632) 458 His disciples 
sang an hymme. 1738 Wesley Hymn, Lift up your 
Heads iii, To Psalms and Hymns we may aspire, If 
Anthems are too high. 1856 Stanley Sinai <$• Pal. iii. 
(1858* 192 The earliest hymn of Christian devotion, burst 
forth from the multitude, Hosanna to the Son of David. 

2. An ode or song of praise in honour of a deity, 
j a country, etc. 

I 1513 Douglas SEncis vt. x. 70 Hympnis of price, tri- 
I vmphe, and victory All singand. 1613 PuacHAS Pilgrimage 
, (1614) 457 Every noone-tide they sing H ymnes to the 
I Sunne. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg. 11. 535 In jolly Hymns 
1 they praise the God of Wine. 1796 H. Hunter tr. St. 
Pierre's Stud. Nat. (1799) III. 254 This hymn will stand 
a comparison with the finest odes of Horace. 1843 Penny 
i Cycl. XXVI. 171/2 The names of the authors of the hymns 
of the Rigvcda have been handed down with the Veda 
itself. 1871 R. Ellis Catullus lxi. 12 Chant in melody 
musical Hymns of bridal. 1880 Groz>e y s Diet. Mus. II. 
219/2 (La Marseillaise) The words and music of this 
popular French hymn are the composition of Claude Joseph 
Kouget de Lisle (24 Apr. 1792]. 

3. atlrib. and Comb., as hymn-maker, -singer, 
-singing, -tune, -writer, -writing \ hymn*quoting 
adj., hymn-wise adv. 

1483 Cath. Angl. 186/1 An Himpne maker, hympnista. 
1653 Ashwell Fides Apost.263 His Creed.. sung hymne- 
wise in the Cburch-service. 1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. 
(1852) II. 234 Pathetic lectures, long prayers, and incessant 
hymn-singings, a 1835 Mrs. Hbmaks Poems, Vinv from 
Castri, The pine-woods, their choral hymn-notes sending. 
1879 WHtTXEV Sanskrit Gram. p. xiv, It is the most in- 
teresting of all. after the Rig-Veda, because it contains the 
largest amount ofbymn-material. 

Hymn (him" 1 , v. [f. prec. sb.] 

1. trans. To worship or praise in song ; to sing 
hymns to. 

1667 Milton P. L. vt. 96 As sons of one great Sire 
Hymning th' Eternal Father. 1733 Pope Ess. Man lit. 156 
j In the same temple. .All vocal bemgs hymn'd their equal 
God. 1796-7 Colesidge Forms (1862) 21 Therefore oft 
I hymn thy name. 1830 Sir R. Grant Hymn, 1 Oh Worship 
the King' vi, While angels delight to hymn thee above. 

1874 Pusey Lent. Serm. 453 Evening by evening, as they 
came to the setting sun, they hymned Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost. 

2. To sing as a hymn ; to express in a hymn or 
song of praise. 

17*7 Pope Mary Gulliver to Capt. Gulliver 106 To hymn 
harmonious Houyhnhnm through the nose. 1704 Coleridge 
Relig. Musings 6 The heavenly multitude, Who hymned 
the song of peace o'er Bethlehem's fields. 1813 H. & J. 
Smith Rej. Addr., Rebuilding, The spheres hymn mnstc. 

1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) III. 451 They hymn their praises 
. and call them by sweet names. 

3. absol. To sing hymns. 

1715-20 Poff. Iliad xxrv. 83 Where this minstrel-god . . 
amid the quire Stood proud to hymn, and tune his youthful 
lyre. 1778 Sk. Tabernacle Frames 28 Then, as they're 
hymning, checks 'em with a Gag. 1804 J. Grahame Sabbath 
122 Thus readme, hymning, all alone, unseen, The shepherd- 
boy the Sabbath holy keeps. 1827 Pollok Course T. vn, 
The thrush Concerting with the lark that hymned on high. 
Hence Hymning i v hrmirj) vbl. sb. and a. 
I 1667 Milton P. L. in. 417 Thus they in Heav'n .. Thtr 
I bappie hours in joy and hymning spent. 1674 DavoEN 
\ State Innoc. rv. i, None of all his hymning guards are nigh. 
1874 Farrar Christ (1894^ 118 Some band of hymning 
angels. 

Hymnal (hi-mnal), a. and sb. [f. L. hymn-us 
+ -al. The sb. nse represents a med.L. hymnale 
occurring as imnale in Wr.-Wtilcker 589/1.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to a hymn or hymns. 

1 1644 Sia E. Derinc Prop. Sacr. Ciij b, Use of Musick in 

the hymnall part of Service. 1763 T. Brown Poetry $ Mus. 

vt. 102 We find many of the elder Poets of Greece mixing 
j the hymnal and enthusiastic with the historic or narrative 

Species. 1887 Sir T. Martin in Blackiv. Mag. Nov. 689 

They begin the awful Hymnal lay. 

B. sb. A collection of hymns for nse in divine 
worship ; a hymn-book. 

14. . Voc. in Wr..Wulcker 588/6 Ilymnare [in later hand] 
i a hymnale. 1537 in Glasscock Rec. St. MicliaeVs, Bf>. 
Stort/ord (1882) 127 Item an Imnall prynted and iiij 
pr[oc]esstonals of parchement. 1543 Chnrchiv. Acc. St. 
' Giles, Reading 67 Paid for an Imnenall xiiijd. 1554 in 
Antiquary (1894) Nov. 187 For ij bymnalls iiijj. 1846 
Maskell Mon. Rit. I. p. xevi, It cannot be doubted that 
S. Augustine, with the breviary and missal recommended 
by S. Gregory, introduced also the hymnal then used at 
Rome. 1887 {title) Congregational Church Hymnal. 

Hymnar, var. Hymn art, Hymn/ek*. 

1853 Rock Ch. of FathersWl. 11. 13 One of ./Elfric's enact- 
ments requiring each clerk to have, .a hymnar. 

Hymn ary (hi-mnari). [ad. med.L. kymnariwn , 
! f. hymn-us\ see -ary.] A collection of hymns; 
, a hymnal. 

1888 E. H. Plumptre in Contemp. Rev. Jan. 59 They [the 
vicars] were required to learn by heart.. their Psalter, their 
i Hymnary [ympnario], and their Anthem-book. 1898 (title) 
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The Church Hymnary. Authorised for use in Public 
Worship by the Church of Scotland, the Free Church of 
, Scotland, the United Presbyterian Church [etc.]. 

Hymn-book (hi'mbuk). A book containing 
a collection of hymns. 

^900 tr. Barda's Hist. v. xxii[i.]. (Concl.\ Ymenbec misen- 
lice metre. 1779 Weslev Hymns Pref. 4, I am persuaded 
no such Hymn-book.. has yet been published. 1854 Emfr. 
son Lett. $ Soc. Aims, Eloquence Wks. (Bohn) III. 190, 
I call him only a good reader who can read sen^e and 
poetry into any hymn in the hymn-book. 

tHy 'inner 1 . Obs. Forms: I ymener, hym- 
ner. ymner, 5 i-, ymner(e, hympner. [ad. 
eccl. L. hymnarium, hymnarius (later a] so hym- 
nare,ym\f)nare, etc.), a hymnal ; cf. OF. (h)ym- 
tiier, mod.F. hymnairc.'] A book of hymns: a 
hymnal or hymnary. 

e 900 in Raine Fabric Rolls York M ins. (Surtees) 147 Twa 
Cri?tes bee.. and j. msessboc and j. jmcner and j. Salter. 
a 1100 Charter of Leo/tic in Kemble Cent. Dipl. IV. 275 .11. 
ymneras and .1. deorwyrSe bletsingboc and .111. oSre. ? c 1450 
in \Vr..\ViaIcker 589/1 Imnale ct Imnarium, an ymnere. 
1483 Cath. Angl. 186/1 An Hympner. Jtitnpnaritwu 

ilymner 2 (hi-maj, hrmnai). [f. Hymn v.+ 
-EE 1.] One who hymns ; a singer of hymns. 

1816 W. Tavlor in Monthly Rn>. LXXX. 358 These 
hymners of idolatry. 1848 Lytton K. Arthur vm. exxi, 
Nature, thou, .never-silent Hymner unto God. 1857 H. H. 
Wilsov tr. Rig-ieda III. 53 Hymner, we hear thy words, 
thnt thou hast come from afar. 

Hymnic (hi'mnik), a. (sb.) [f. Hymn sb. + 
-ic ; cf. F. hymnique.] Of, pertaining to, of the 
nature of, a hymn or hymns. 

1589 Puttekham Eng. Poesie m. vi. (Arb.) 164 The Poets 
Hymnick and bistoricall who be occupied either in diuine 
laudes, or in heroicall reports. 1615 Sylvester St. Leivis 
592 To whom wee pay Heroick Duties in this Hymnik Lay. 
a 1631 Doxne Poems (1650) 255 He rounds the aire, and 
breaks the hymnique notes In birds, Heavens choristers, 
organique throates. 1830 H. N. Coleridge Grk. Poets 
' (1834I 397 Callimachus, as tn hymnic duty bound, bitterly 
reviles Euhemerus. 1882-3 ' n Schaflf Encycl. Relig. Knoivt. 
III. 2589/2 Several cases in which very moderate poetic 
talents have produced eminent hymnic benefactions. 
B. sb. A composition of the nature of a hymn. 

a 1834 Lamb Misc. Wks. (187 il 451 The more modern or 
Wattsian hymnics. 

Hy*mnieide. nonce-wd. [f. as next + -cide 2.] 
The ( murdering * of a hymn, i. e. by alterations. 

186a Evangel. Christendom July 355 We have here a new 
illustration of the unhappy practice of hymnicide, which is 
as unjust to the authors of hymns, as it is generally detri- 
mental to poetry. 

+ Hymniaerous, a. rare" 0 , [f. L. hymn-us 
Hymn sb. + -ferocs.] * Bringing or producing 
hymns' (Bailey, 1721)- 

Hymnifica'tion. nonce-wd. [f. as prec. + 
-FiCATiON.] The making of hymns. 

1891 G. Meredith One of ovr Conq. III. ix. 173 The 
hideousness of our hymnification. 

tHymnish, a. Obs. [f. Hymn sb. + -ish.] 
Like a hymn. 

1583 Stanyhurst /Encis tt. (Arb.) 51 Sonnets are carroled 
hymnish By lads and maydens. 

Hymnist (hrmnist). [f. L. hymn-us, Gr. 
v/iv-os, Hymn sb. + -ist : cf. psa/misl.'] A com- 
poser of hymns. 

1621 G. Sandys Ovid's Met. xi. (1626) 217 A Dragon .. 
j gaping to deuoure the Hymntsts face. 1813 T. jEFreasoN 
Writ. {1830) IV. 225, 1 have no hesitation in giving him the 
palm over all the hymnists of every language. 1858 Bailey 
; The Age 104 The awful hymnist Orpheus, bard of fable. 

Hymnless (ht-mles), a. [f. Hymn sb. + -less.] 
Without a hymn. 

182a Milman Martyr of Antioch 166 And mute as 
sepulchres the hymnless temples stand. 1873 W. Taylor 
in Spnrgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. cxlix. 6 The man who has 
a dumb spirit and a hymnless heart. 

Hymnodist chi-mn^dist). [f. next + -1ST.] 
One skilled in hymnody ; a hymnist. 

«i7ii Ken Hymns Evang. Poet. Wks. 1721 I. 197 For 
their Divines their Hymnodists they own'd, Who while 
they prais'd a God, that God aton'd. 1883 Ch. Times 
25 May 372 St. Joseph the Hymnographer..was the most 
prolific hymnodist of the Eastern church. 

Hymnody (hrmn^di). [ad. med.L. hymnodia, 
a. Gr. i/pLvqibia singing of hymns, f. tJ/u>os Hymn 
j + Afitetv to sing, aJ5^ song, Ode. Cf. Psalmody.] 

1. The singing of hymns or sacred songs ; the 
' composition of hymns for singing. 

a 1711 Ken Poet Wks. 1721 IV. 448 For as thy 

Temple-Offrines fall or rise, Hymnody chills or fires, Re- 
ligion lives or dies. 1838 Thirlwall Greece II. xii. 124 The 
epos.. appears to have adhered to the model of the ancient 
hymnody. 1862 Mebivale Rom. Emp. (1865) HI. xxiii. 86 
The poet has strictly preserved the proper form of hymnody. 
1876 C. M. Davies Unorth. Loud. ted. 2) 151, 1 bad been 
prepared for the Moravians being great in hymnody. 

2. Hymns collectively ; the body of hymns l>e- 
| longing to any age, country, church, etc. 

1864 in Webster. 1882-3 Schaff Encycl. Relig. Knenvl. 
\ 1 1. 1654 Among the jewels of German hymnody. 

I Hymnographer (himnp-grafoi). [f. Gr. v/i- 
| voyp&<p-os hymn-writer (f. vjjlvo-s Hymn + -ypa<pos 
writing, writer) + -er 1.] A composer of hymns. 

a 1619 Fothesby Atheom. Pref. (1622) 4 There could none 
hane any cause to insult ouer another: not the Hymno- 
grapher oner the Historiographer. [1656 Blount Glossogr., 
Hymnigrapfur, a Writer of Hymns. 1721 in Bailey.] 
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1841 Cul. Wiseman Rent. Let. Ret: \V. Palmer 56 St. Pru- 
dentius, the Christian hymnographer. 1846 Grote Greece 
1. 1.(1854) I. 46 The hymnographer describes him [Dionysos] 
as standing on the sea-shore. 1864 Sat. Rev. 488 To bring 
before us the character of Hermes as conceived by the so- 
called Homeric hymnographer. 

Hymnography (himnf -graft), [f. as prec. + 
-graph y.] The literary history and bibliography 
of hymns. 

1864 in Webster. 1886 A mericanX 1 1. 154 Hymnography 
has become a distinct branch of literature within the last 
forty years. 

Hymnologic (bimnpl^d^ik), a. [f. late Gr. 
vfivo\oyiK'6s, 1. vftvokdyos : see Hymnology and 
-icj Of or pertaining to hymnology. 

1883 Homilet. Monthly Dec. 159 The best hymnologic re- 
sults of that country. 

So Hymnolo-gical a. =prec. ; Hymnolo'gically 

adv. y in relation to hymnology. 

1882 Sala Amer. Reins. (1885) 392 It was something of a 
hymnological melody with a comic flavour. 1888 Literary 
World 10 Aug. 115 /a The lines, which recent hymnological 
controversy has made famous. 1892 Sat. Rev. 23 Apr. 485/1 
Hymnologically worthless. 

Hymnologist (himnp-lodgist). [f. Gr. v/u>o- 
\6y~os (see next) + -tst.] a. A composer of hymns, 
a hymnist. b. One who studies or is versed in 
hymnology. 

1796 C. Burney Mem. Mctastash I. 42 If Metastasio had 
been a mere psalmodist, or hymnologist 1882-3 > n SchafF 
EncycL Relig. Krurml. II. 1054 Professor F. M. Bird, the 
hymnologist, has said that his [T. H. Gill's] hymns were 
destined to a long life. 1889 J. W. Rogan in Homilet. 
Rev. Mar. 207 (Funk) Cowper. .took his place in the world 
as one of the sweetest of hymnologists and the most 
popular poet of his generation. 

Hymnology (himnfrlodsi). [Originally ad. 
Gr. vfxvoKoyia the singing of hymns (f. vfwo\6yos 
hymn- singing; cf. L. hymnologus a singer of hymns) ; 
but in modern usage app. taken as f. Hymn sb. + 
: (o)logy. Cf. F. hymnologie, the singing of hymns, 
a treatise on hymns.] 

1 1. The singing of hymns. Obs. 

ai6$% Medr Diat. 56 (T.) That hymnologie which the 
Primitive Church used at the offering of bread and wine for 
the Eucharist. 1727 Bailey vol. 11, Hymnology ; a singing 
of Hymns or Psalms. 1775 in Ash. 1835 Milman Lat. 
C/ir. ix. viii. (1864) V. 385 The Chanting and Psalmody of 
the Church he would perhaps replace.. by a more simple 
and passionate hymnology. 

2. The composition of hymns. 

1839 Stonehouse Axlwlme 22a With reference to hymno- 
logy, he (Charles Wesleyl was a poet of very considerable 
talents. 1879 Fabrar St. Paul II. 463 note, Christian 
hymnology began very early, though the hymns were not 
necessarily metrical. 

3. The study of hymns, their history, use, etc. ; 
also, the subject of this study, hymns collectively 
or as a form of literary composition. 

1818 Todd, Hymnology, a collection of hymns. 1828 Q. 
Rev. July 17 We shall enter into a preliminary historical 
sketch of the psalmody, and what we shall take the liberty 
of calling the hymnology, of the Christian Church. 1855 
Milman Lat. dir. xiv. iv. (1864) IX. 174 In fact, all Hym- 
nology, vernacular as well as Latin, is poetry only to pre- 
disposed or habituated ears. 1880 Manch. Guard. 24 Dec, 
The most comprehensive and trustworthy handbook of hym- 
nology in the language. 189a J. Julian {title) A Dictionary 
of Hymnology. 

Hympe, hympe halt : see Himp. 
Hyn, obs. f. Hin pron., Hyne, Inn. 
Hynch, obs. f. Hinch. 

Hynd, obs. f. Hend a. Hynd, hyne, obs. ff. 
Hind. Hynder, obs. f. Hinder a., v. Hynd-, 
hynmast, -meat, obs. ff. Hindmost. 

Hyne (hain), adv. Obs. exc. dial. Also 4-5 hyn, 
hyene, heyn(n)e, heine, 5 Men, 5-7 nine, (8 
hind). [A northern (chiefly Sc.) word, synonymous 
with southern ME. Hen, Henne, 'hence bnt app. of 
different origin, as OE. hionan, heonan would not 
normally be represented by hyne. The ordinary 
northern word for ' hence ' was Hethen, of which 
hyne was perh. a contraction, as also whyne, thyne 
« ME. hweSen, ]>t$en, whence, thence. Cf. also 
Syne z—sitSen (ON. sidan).] 

1. Hence ; from this place ; away ; departed. Is 
{gone) hyne, is departed, is no more. dial. 

Sc. Leg. Saints, Paulus 1162 pu wekit spryt, ga 
hyne pe way ! c 1440 York Myst. xxxvi. 272 Lede we her 
heyne [rimes pyne, tyne]. c 1460 Toivneley Myst. xviii. 
216 We haue nede for to go hien [rimes myne, tyne, fyne]. 
C1470 Henry Wallace x. 514 All the men, hyn till [thel 
orient. C1475 ^ au f Coiliear 49 Hine ouir seuin mylis I 
dwell. 1508 Dunbab Gold. Targe 233 Sudaynly in the space 
of a hike, At! was hyne went, c 156a A. Scott Poems 
(S. T. S.)xvi. 39 All the blythenes, joy, and bliss, The lusty, 
wantoun lyfc, l-wiss, Oflufe is hyne. 1674-91 Ray N.C. 
Words 37 Hine, Hence. Cumb. 1724 Ramsav Tea-t. Misc. 
(1733) I. 86 Far hind out o'er the lee. 1813 W. Beattie 
Fruits Time Parings (1871) 32 Hyne o'er ayont the mill- 
stane craigs. 1871 W. Alexanoeb Johnny Gibb u, They're 
maybe hyne awa\ 

1 2. From this world ; out of this life. {Baith) 
heir and hyne 1 both in this world and the next. Obs. 

c *375 Sc. Leg. Sainls t Sytnon ,y Judas xi. 96 Eftyr Ihesu 
vpraisit wes fra hyne to hewyne. a 1400-50 Alexander 
799 pou must rewle all my realm qwen I am raght hyne. 
1560 Rolland Crt. Venus i. 442 God ordanit lufe to be 

Vol. V. 
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baith heir and hine. 1567 Gttde ff Godlie B. (S. T. S.) 935 
Confes thy sinnis les and maer, Vntothy God, or thow hyne 
wend. 

f 3. From this time ; hereafter. Obs. rare. 

c 1460 Toivneley Myst. xvii. 90 Well is me that 1 shall 
dre Tyll 1 haue sene hym with myn ee, And no longer 
hyne, 1674-91 Ray N. C. IVords 37 Hine 0/ a while \ ere 
long. 

Hence Hyneforth, henceforth ; Hynefo*rward, 
henceforward (also fra hyne forward) \ Hyne- 
ward, hence. 

a 1400—50 Alexander 734 Hy be hyneward. £1400 
Maundkv. (Roxb.)xxvi. 125 Fra heyne forward my worde 
sail be of als grete strenth..as my swerde. 1434 Misyn 
Mending Life xi. 123 Heynforward, swettist lorde, go not 
fro me. 1570 Henry's Wallace 1. 19 Hyne furth now 
[c 1470 hensfurlh) I will my proces hald. 

Hyney, hynny, obs. ff. Hinny v. Hyng, -e, 
obs, ff. Hang v., Hinge. Hyngel, obs. f. H ingle. 
Hynt, var. Hent v. Obs. 

!Etynward, obs. form of Hindward adv. 

c 1440 Hyltom Scala Per/. (W. de W. 1494) 1. xiii, Hyn- 
warde are all bodely thynges, fforwarde are goostly thynges. 

Hyo- (hoi id), [f. Gr. vo- in vo-fi5r}? : see Hyoid.] 
A formative clement employed in various modern 
scientific terms, chiefly anatomical, referring to the 
hyoid bone in connexion with adjoining parts of 
the body. 

18x1 Hooper Med. Diet., Hyo } names compounded of this 
word belong to muscles which originate from, or are 
inserted into, or connected with the os hyoides, as Hyo- 
gtossus, Hyo-pharyngeus, Gcnio-tyo-glossus, etc 

Hyobra nchlal a., pertaining to the hyoid bone 
and the branchue. Hyodont, Hyodo'ntid [Gr. 
oSoik, ooovt- tooth], one of the Hyodontidee or 
toothed herrings, a family of fresh-water fishes 
having teeth on the hyoid bone, found in the rivers 
and lakes of North America. Hy:o-epijrlo*ttic, 
Hy o-epiglotti'dean adjs., connecting the hyoid 
bone with the epiglottis. Hyog-a'nold, Hyoga- 
noi dean adjs. [Ganoid], belonging to, or charac- 
teristic of, the Hyoganoidei, a sub-class of ganoid 
fishes, having the hyoid apparatus like those of the 
teleosts. Hyoglossal, Hyoglo'sslan adjs. [Gr. 
yKSjaca tongue], connected with the hyoid bone 
and the tongue. JIHyoglo'ssus, a muscle of the 
hyoid bone and tongue. Hyoxne'ntal a. [L. men- 
turn chin], pertaining to the hyoid bone together 
with the chin. || Hyopla'stron [Plastron] = H yo- 
Stebnal sb. ; hence Hyopla*stral a., belonging 
to the hyoplastron. Hyoscapular a., pertaining 
to the hyoid bone and the scapula. Hyothyroid 
a., pertaining to the hyoid bone and the thyroid car- 
tilage; also as sb. = hyothyroid muscle. 

1848 *Hyo-branchial [see Hypobhanchial]. 1865 Reader 
No. 153. 631/3 The hyo-branchiat apparatus. 1886 Syd. 
Soc. Lex., Hyobranchial cleft, a cleft or fissure situated 
in the embryo of Vertebrata between the hyoid arch in 
front and the . . first true branchial arch behind. 1847 
CaAic, *Hyo-epiglottic. 1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., Hyo-epl- 
gloltic ligament, extending from the upper border of the 
hyoid bone to the epiglottis. 1881 MiVAaT Cat 230 The 
*hyo-epig!ottidean muscles are very small ones. 1886 Syd. 
Soc. Lex., * Hyoglossal membrane, a fibrous layer, connect- 
ing the under surface of the base of the tongue with the body 
of the hyoid bone. Ibid., * Hyoglossian nerve, another term 
for the hypoglossal nerve. 181 1 HooPEa Med. Diet., *Hyo- 
glosstts. 1842 E. Wilson Anat. Vadc M. 273 The posterior 
border of the hyo-glossus muscle. 1872 Mivaht Elcm. Anat. 
287 The hyo-glossus is a flat muscle, passing from the cornua 
of the hyoid upwards to the side of the tongue. 1871 Hux- 
ley Anat. Vert. v. 202 In the Turtle the plastron consists 
of nine pieces . . the second, *hyoplastron. 1844 J. G. Wil- 
kinson Swedenborgs Anim. Kingd. 11. ii. 40 The hyo- 
thyroid elevates the larynx, and closes the glottis. 

Hyocholic (hoi|^'lik),d!. Chem. [f. Gr.5y,vo- 
swine + x°*h bile : see Cholic a.] In hyocholic acid, 
formerly a synonym of hyoglyeocholic acid, now 
applied to an acid (C 25 H 40 O 4 ) derived from this 
by the action of acids and alkalies. 

1859 Foivnes' Chem. 565 Hyocholic acid contains 
CmH^NOio. 1865-72 Watts Diet. Chem. 111. 234 Hyo- 
cholic aiid, C25H4uOi, an acid obtained, together with 
glycocine, by the action of potash on hyoglyeocholic acid. 
1873 Ralfr Phys. Chem. 58 Pig's bile contains hyo-cholic 
acid, .conjugated with glycocin and taurin. 

Hyoglyeocholic (hai^gliktfkfrlik), a. Chem. 
[f. Gr. v?, vo- pig + ykv/ew sweet + x oA ^ : sec 
Gltcocholic] In hyoglyeocholic acid, an acid 
(C 27 H 43 N0 5 ) which, in the form of a sodium salt, 
is the chief constituent in the bile of pigs. Hence 
Hyoglycoxholate, a salt of this acid. 

1865-72 Watts Diet. Client. III. 235 Hyoglyeocholic acid 
is monobasic, the hyoglycocholates in the dry state contain- 
ing ^H^MNOs. 

Hyoid (hai'oid), a. and sb. Anat. [ad. F. hyo'ide 
(16th c. in Pare), ad. mod.L. hyoides, Gr. votttys, 
shaped like the letter v ; dtrrovv vofitits (also 
tyt\o*ides\ the hyoid bone. Cf. Hyo-.] 

A. adj. 1. Hyoid bom: the tongue-bone or 
os linguae, situated between the chin and the thy- 
roid cartilage. In man it is a horseshoe-shaped or 
U-shaped bone (whence the name) imbedded hori- 
zontally in the root of the tongue, with its convexity 
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pointing forwards, and held in place by several 
ligaments. 

In most mammals it is comparatively larger than in man, 
and is a more complicated and important structure, consist- 
ing of several distinct pieces. 

18 1 1 HooPEa Med. Did. 394/2 Hyoid bone. 1830 R. 
Knox Biclard's Anat. 35 This aperture is.. furnished with 
a branchial membrane supported by rays from the hyoid 
bone, and an osseous operculum. 1880 INI. Mackenzie Dis. 
Throat <$• Nose I. 4 The cornua of the hyoid bone. 

2. Pertaining to the hyoid bone. 

Hyoid arch, hyoid apparatus, the second visceral arch in 
Vertebrates, lying between the hyomandibular and hyo- 
branchial clefts. 

1842 E. Wilson Anat. Vade M. 271 The Hyoid branch 
passes forwards beneath the thyro-hyoideus. 1854 Owen 
Skcl. tf Teeth in Circ. Sc., Organ. Nat. I. 185 The hyoid 
arch is the chief support of the branchial arches and gills. 
1870 Rolleston Anim. Life Jntrod. 71 Fish have no sali- 
vary gland, and the tongue is only moveable as a part of 
the hyoid apparatus upon which it is carried. 
B. sb. 1. The hyoid bone : see A. 1. 

[1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Hyoides, a Bone at the root 
of the Tongue. 1717-41 Chambebs Cycl. s. v., The basis 
of the hyoides is about a thumb's breadth long on the 
outer side.) 187a Mivaht Elem. Anat. xii. 490 His hyoid 
is a small structure with one pair of cornua, instead of 
several branchial arches. 1888 Rolleston & Jackson 
Anim. Life 18 The greater cornu of the hyoid. 

2. The hyoid artery. 

1883 H. Gray's Anat. (ed. 10) 340 The hyoid runs along 
the upper border of the hyoid bone, supplying the muscles 
attached to it. 

Hence Hyol*dal, Hyordan adjs. = next. 

1852 Th. "Ross Humboldt's Trav. II. xvii. 70 The bony 
drum of the hyoidal bone of the araguato. 1888 Rolleston 
&1 ackson Anim. Life ^93 The embryonic hyoidan cartilage. 

Hyoidean(hai|Oi*d/,an), a. Anat. [f. mod.L. 
hyoide-us (f. hyoides, Hyoid B) + -AN. F. has 
hyo'idien.'} Of or belonging to the hyoid (bone). 

1835-6 Todo Cycl. Anat. 1.279/2 The hyoidean furrows 
being separated at first by the cerebellic protuberance. 
1854 Owen Skel. fi Teeth in Circ. Sc., Organ. Nat. I. 177 
The haemal arch is called the 'hyoidean arch in reference 
to its supporting the movements of the tongue. 1888 
Rolleston & Jackson Anim. Life 88 The hyoidean 
artery. 

Hyomandibular (hai^imoendi-bitflai), a. and 
sb. Anat. [f. Hyo- + Mandibular.] 

A. adj. Pertaining to the hyoid bone and the 
mandible or lower jaw. 

Hyomandibular bone, in fishes, the bone of the suspenso- 
rium which articulates with the cranium. Hyomandibidar 
cartilage, the dorsal segment or the upper end of the hyoid 
arch. Hyomandibular cleft, the cleft between the mandi- 
bular and hyoid arches in the embryo of Vertebrates. 

1875 Huxley in Encycl. Brit. I. 765/2 A hyomandibular 
artery, .appears to represent the remains of the hyoidean 
and mandibular aortic arches. 1877 — Anat. Inv. Anim. 
i. 67 The hyomandibular cleft and its boundary walls. 1888 
Rolleston & Jackson Anim. Life 93 The hyomandibular 
and symplectic bones. 

B. so. The hyomandibular bone. 

187a Mivaht Elem. Anat. 121 In the last-named grotip 
the lower jaw is suspended from elements of the ear capsule 
by a bone called the Hyomandibular. 1878 Bell Gegen- 
baur's Comp. Anat. p. xii, The incus is developed from the 
uppermost extremity of the second or hyoid arch, and cor- 
responds to the hyomandibular of fishes. 

Hycrmeter. [Short for Hyetometer.] A rain 
gauge. 1886 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Hyon, var. of Hyan. 

Hyoscine (hai-osain). Chem. [Arbitrarily f. 
Hyos(cyamis) + -ine.] An amorphous alkaloid 
isomerous with hyoscyamine. (The name was first 
given by Reichardt to a body which proved to be 
tropine.) 

1872 Watts Diet. Chem. Suppl. VI. 726 Hyoscine was 
obtained as an oily liquid having a strong alkaline reaction. 
1897 Allbutt Syst. Med. II. 858 The hypodermic injection 
°f loo grain of hyoscine has been recommended. 

So tHyosclnic (hai^si nik) a., in Hyoscinic acid 
(C 9 H 10 O 3 ), Reichardt's name for tropic acid. 

II Hyoscyamia (haiwsai^mia). Chem. [mod. 
L., f. as next, with ending of ammonia.'] =next. 

1823 Uhe Diet. Chem. (ed. 2) 503/1 Hyosciama [sic], a 
new vegetable alkali, extracted . .from the hyosciamus nigra. 
1873 H. C. Wood Therap. (1879) 2 °9 Hyoscyamia has a 
very similar, if not identical, action with atropia. 

Hyoscyamine (hai^ai -amain). Chem. [f. 
next + -ine.] An extremely poisonous alkaloid 
(CnHjgNOj), obtained from the seeds of I/yo- 
scyamus nigerand some other Solanaccx, isomerous 
with atropine; used in medicine as a sedative. 

X858 Hogg Veg. Kingd. 553 The seeds [of henbane]., 
contain an alkaline principle, called hyoscyamine. 1865-773 
Watts Diet. Chem. III. 236 Hyoscyamine neutralises acids 
completely. 1875 Ibid. Suppl. yll.^ 664 Hyoscyamine 
sulphate, .crystallises over sulphuric acid in radiate groups 
of white shining needles. 

HHjTOSCyamus (h3i,(7S3i-am^s). Bot. [ad. Gr. 
voff/cvafios (f. v6s, gen. of vs pig + *i5a/io? bean), in 
Palladins written iusquiamus, whence Jusquiam.] 

A genus of plants belonging to the N.O. Solana- 
cex ; the British species is Hyoscyamus niger, Hen- 
bane, b. The narcotic extract or tincture of hen- 
bane. 

[1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Hyoscyamos, the Herb Hen- 
bane.) 1799 Med. Jml. 1. a8$ Hyoscyamus boiled in milk, 
to be applied to the eyes. 1838 Penny Cycl. XII. 410/1 
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Hyoscyamus, when taken by a person in health, produces 
disorder of the nervous system. 1878 A. M. Hamilton 
Nerv. Dis. 203 Hyoscyamus and belladonna also do good 

Hyosternal (haij^stsuaal), a. and sb. Anat. 
[f. Hi'O- + Sternal.] a. adj. Pertaining to the 
hyoid apparatus together with the sternum or 
breast-bone. b. sb. The secoad pair of plates in 
the plastron of a turtle, also called the hyoplastron. 

1835-6 Todo Cyel. Anat. 1. 384/1 Twoanterior lateral pieces, 
the byosternals. 1839-47 Ibid. 111. 838/1 This central 
piece is bounded . .posteriorly by another pair named the 
hyosternal. 1870 Rolleston A mm. Life 28 The hyosternal 
processes are continued. 

II Hyo sternum (h3i,0sl5'.m£m). Anat. [f. 
Hto- + S teuxum ] « Htosterxal sb. 

Hyostylic (haiiostarlik), a. Anat. [f. Hto- 
+ Gr. <tt0a-o5 pillar + -ic] Having the lower jaw 
suspended from the cranium by a hyomandtbular 
bone (opposed to aulostylic and amphistylic, q.v.). 
Also said of the lower jaw itself. 

1880 GuNTHEa fishes 74 The Ganoid fishes with persistent 
notochord, but with a hyostylic skull. 1888 Rollestos & 
Jacks >n Anim. Life 96 When the lower jaw is connected to 
the cranium solely by a hyomandibular element derived 
from the hyoid arch, .it is said to be hyostylic. 

Hyp (hip). Also//, hyps, colloq. ?Obs. [Ab- 
breviation of Hypochondria. See Hip sb? and 
Hypo.] Usually the hyp, the hyps : hypochondria, 
morbid depression of spirits. 

c 1705 Berkeley in Fraser Life (1871) 422 Hyps and such 
like unaccountable things. 171a Thoresby Diary (ed. 
Hunter) II. 120 So overrun with the hyps, that he told me 
he thought he should not live till night. 1731 Swift 
Cassinus <$• Peter 35 Heav'n send thou hast not got the 
hyp* 1 1736 Gray Lett. Wlcs. t88* II. 5 If the default of 

?our spirits and nerves be nothing but the effect of the hyp, 
have no more to say. 1738 Swift Pol. Conversat. Introd. 
51 Some Abbreviations exquisitely refined; as..Hypps, or 
Hippo, for Hypachondriacks. 1806-7 J« Beresporo Mise- 
ries Hum. Life (1826) Post. Groans v, An unconquerable 
fit of sullenness, indolence, the hyp, nr the head-ache. 1825 
R. P. WAaD Tremaitu II. i. 2 Belmont was a melancholy 
place, and 1 was dying there of hyp 1 

attrib. 1731 Lett.fr. Fog's Jrnl. (1732^ II. 236 As lo.. 
your Hyp-t>octors..and your Country Parsons l«t him 
leave all these Fellows to my Management. 

Hyp, obs. form of Hip. 

Hyp-, the form of Hypo- used before a vowel : 
see the words below. 

Hypactic (hipaektik), a. and sb. Med. [ad. 
Gr. uiraKTtK-6s t f. bitayav to carry off below, f. inr6 
Hypo- i + ayw to lead, carry.] Purgative. Also 
vkssb. (see quot. 1823). 

1753 Chambers Cyct. Supp., Hypactic medicines, a term 
used by some authors for cathartic medicines. 1893 Crabs 
Technol. Diet., HyPactics, medicines which serve to evacu- 
ate the faeces. 1886 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

II Hypeesthesia (hipesjtf-sia). Path. [mod.L., 
f. Hypo- 4 + Gr. -aiaBrjaia, ataOrjats sensation, 
jEsthesis.] Diminished capacity for sensation ; 
dolled sensitiveness. 1886 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Hence Hypsesthe sio a. t of or belonging to 
hypae^thesia. 

Hypaethral, -ethral (hip-, haipr>ral), a. 
[f. L hypxlhr-us, hypxlhr-os, adj. and sb., ad. Gr. 
virmOpos under the sky, in the open air (f. viro 
Hypo- i +ai^P w> Ether) +-al.] 

1. Open lo the sky ; having no roof. 

In its application to buildings adopted from Vitruvius, who 
used it to designate a supposed type of Greek temple, in 
which the cella was left wholly or partly uncovered. 

U715 Leoni Palladio's Archit. (1742) II. 9 All the space 
surrounded by the inner columns was open, whence the 
Prospect of such Temples was Hypethros, that is, uncover'd.] 
1794 Rudim. Anc Archit. (ed. 2) 107 The internal colon- 
nade to the hypaethral temple is a peristyle. 1845 Ford 
Hanibk. Spain 1. 377/2 The Patio is an hypethrul quadri- 
lateral oblong of some 120 ft. by 60. 1871 M. Collins 
Mrg. $ Msrch. I. i. r The old Elirabethan house, built as 
an hypaethral quadrangle with cloisters, stands on a hill 
looking southward, a 1876 — Pen Sketches (1879) 26 Th e 
huilders of Stonehenge. .sought to make their hypaethral 
temple sublime in its vastoess. 

2. Open air. Also as sb. 'nonce-nse) : One who 
lives in the open air. 

1875 Lowell Lett. ^804) II. 135 Being much of an 
hypaethral, I augured ill from it. 1879 Ruskin Arrows of 
Chace {1880) I. 246 The Greek and Istrian marbles used at 
Venice are absolutely defiant of hypaethral influences. 1887 
Lowell Democr 184 What a hypaethral story it is, how 
much of it passes in the open air ! 

II Hypalgia (hipseidgia). Path. [mod.L., 
f. Hypo- 4 + Gr. -a\yia, &kyos pain; cf. Gr. 
virakyteiv to have a slight pain.] A slight feeling 
of pain ; a decrease in pain. Hence Hjrpalgric a. 

1855 in Mavne Expos. Lex. 1886 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Hypallaxtic, a. rare. [ad. Gr. vwa\\aKTuc-6s 
exchangeable.] Of the nature of hypallage. 

1896 F. Hall in Nation fN. Y.) LXU. 342/1 This ex- 
pression . . in seemingly h ypallactic constructions. 

II Hypallage hiparlad^haip-). Also6hipal- 
lage, hyppalage, (7 hypallagy). [L. hypallage, a. 
Gr. vvaWayri interchange, exchange, f. ijro* Hypo- 
1 + aKXaaauv (stem &\kay-) to exchange. Cf. F. 
hypallage (16th c.).] 

A figure of speech in which there is an inter- 



change of two elements of a proposition, the natural 
relations of these being reversed. 

Servius. in commenting on Virg. /En. iii. 6i, explains 
dare classibus austros as a hypallage for dare classes 
austris. In Quintilian (.vm. vi. 23) the word (written as 
Greek) has the sense of M etonymy, and English authors 
have sometimes applied it loosely or incorrectly to other 
variations from natural forms of expression, esp. to the 
I transference of attributes from their proper subjects to 
others [of. quoL 1586). 

1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary 11. (1625) 83 Hypallage, when 
by change of property in application a thing is delivered, 
as to say . the wicked wound thus given, for, having thus 
wickedly wounded him. 1589 Puttesmam Eng. Pcesie ttt. 
xv. (Arb.) 183 The Grcekescall this figure (Hipa)lage>. . we 
in our vulgar may call him the (vnderchangei but I had 
rather baue him called the (Changeling). 1654 Vilvais 
Theorem. Theol. vi. 153 Names of Men^ may import Men 
of name, sith such Hypallages are usual in Scripture. 1789 
Madan Persius (1795) 66 note, Casaubon. .says that this is 
an Hypallage. 1844 T. Mitchell Sophocles I. 25 note, 
Hypallages of this kind abound in Sophocles. 1874 T. N. 
Harper Peace through Truth Ser. 11. 1. 44 note, 1'he phrase, 
' you also are become dead lo the law ', . . is a hypallage for 
• tbe law has become dead to you '. 

Hence Hypa llagize v. intr., to use hypallage. 

i8p4 F. Hall in Nation (N. Y.) LXII. 342/1 Here 
Shakespeare hypallagizes. 

II Hypanthium (hipae-njritfm). Bot, [mod.L., 
f, Hrro- 2 + Gr. d>0<* flower.] (See quots.) 

1855 Mavne Expos. Lex., Hypanthium, term given by 
Link to the infenor part of the calyx. 1866 Treas. Bot. 
611/2 Hypanthium, the fleshy enlarged hollow of the end 
of a flower stalk. 1880 Gsav Struct. Bot. (ed. 6) 415/2 
Hypanthium, an enlargement or other development of the 
torus under the calyx. 

Hence Hypa*nthial a., belonging to or of the 
nature of a hypanthium. 

t88o Gray Struct. Bot. (ed. 6) 214 A hypanthium or 
hypanthial receptacle is.. a flower-axis or receptacle de- 
veloped mainly under the calyx. 
t II Hypapante (hipapaentf). Gr. Ch. [a. Gr. 
vrrairavrrj, late form of viravHj a coming to meet.] 
A festival commemorating the meeting of the 
infant Jesus and his mother with Simeon and Anna 
in the temple. 

a 1646 J. Gregory Posthuma, Episc. Puerorum (1649) 
108 The Arabick Translation of this Constitution hath 
more Holiedaies than the Originall, and the Hypapante 
for one. 

Hypapophysis (hipapp'fisis, haip-). Attat. 
PI. -ses. [t Hypo- 2 {b) + Apophysis.] An Apo- 
physis or spinous process on the lower or ventral 
side of a vertebral centrum. 

1854 Owen Skel. «$• Teeth in Circ. Sc., Organ. Nat. I. 
169 The exogenous parts are the. .parapophysis. .the meta- 
pophysis..the hypapophysis. 1873 Mivart Elem. Anat. ii. 
I 42 Processes whicn appear on the ventral aspect of the cen- 
trum iD many animals, and which are termed hypapophyses. 

Hence Hypapophysial a., of or pertaining to a 
hypapophysis. 

1854 Owen Skel. * Teeth in Circ. Sc., Organ. Nat. 1. 197 
The hypapophysial part of the atlas. 1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., 
I Hypapophysial arch, a bony ring on the under surface of 
. the vertebrae of some animals, constituted hy the junction of 
two hypapophyses. 

Hypaxgyrite(hipaud3iratt). Mitt. [f. Hypo- 4 
+ Akgyrite (f. Gr. apyvpos silver).] A silver ore, a 
massive variety of Miargyrite, from Clausthal in 
the Harz Mountains. 

1868 Dana Min. (ed. 5^ 89. 

Hyparterial (-arterial), a. Anal. [f.H\ p(o- 
: 2 + Arterial.] Situated or lying beneath the 
' artery ' or trachea. 
In mod. Diets. 

J| Hyparxis fhipa-iksis). Philos. rare. [a. Gr. 
vnap£ts existence, subsistence, f. xmapxuv to begin 
to be, to exist, f. inr6 Hypo- i + ap\uv to begin.] 
Being, essence. 

179a T. Taylor Proclus II. 361 Every thing subsists in its 
own order, according to hyparxis. 1797 — in Monthly Mag. 
111. 511 They consider ideas, at one time, as the conceptions 
of the father ; at aoother . . as the exempt hyparxes 1. or 
summits) of beings. 

Hypaspist (hipre*spist,h3ip ). Gr.Attliq. [ad. 
! Gr. vtraamaT-qs shield-bearer, f. viro Hypo- I + dam'y 
shield.] A shield-bearer ; one of a distinguished 
body of troops (to which the foot-guards helonged) 
in the Macedonian army. 

a 1827 W. Mitford cited in Webster (1828). 1839 Thirl- 
wall Greece VI. 313 The king himself went up with 500 of 
the hypaspists to view the place. 1855 Grote Greece 11. xcii. 
XII. 82 Another description of infantry organized by Philip 
called the Hypaspists— shield bearers or Guards ; originally 
few in number and employed for personal defence of the 
prince. Ibid. 83 The hypaspists are used also for assault of 
walled places, and for rapid night marches. 

II Hypate (hi-patr). Ane. Gr. Mitsic. [L. hypate, 
a. Gr. vrta.Tr} (sc. x°pH Chord) uppermost string, 
fern, of vtraros uppermost, last. Cf. F. hypate.] 
The name of the lowest tone in the lowest two 
tetrachords of ancient Greek music. 

1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 1254 It appeareth also 
manifestly, by the Hypates, that it was not for ignorance that 
in the Dorian tunes they forbade this Tetrachord. 1660 
Stanley Hist. Philos. ix. (1701) 386/1 The gravest sound 
in the diapason concord, is called Hypate; because wiraiw 
iignifieth highest. 

Hyp axial (hipse'lcsial, haip-), a. Compar. Anat. 



[f. Hypo- 2 + Axi-s + -ai. ; cf. Axial.] Lying 
beneath, or on the ventral side of, the vertebral axis. 

187a Mivart Elem. Anat. 221 Hypaxial processes may 
also be developed beneath vertebra? to which complete 
paraxial arches are annexed . . in the thoracic region of many 
birds. 1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., Hypaxial arch, the arch of 
bone formed by the hasmapophyses of a vertebra. 

Hyp'd, obs. form of Hypped. 
I Hype, obs. form of Hip sbj 

Hypecacuana, obs. form of Ipecacuanha. 

t Hype-nemy. Obs. rare. [ad. L. hyphie- 
mium {ovum), a. Gr. vnijvifjtov (w6v) wind-egg, 
f. vwb beneath + avcfux wind. Also used in L. 
form.] A wind-egg. 

[1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. iv. vi. 194 Such as are 
addled swim, as do also those which are tearmed hyPenemia 
or wind-egges.] 1668 H. More Div. Dial. Schol.(r7i3) 571 
Provided that it be not a Hypenemy or Wind Egg. 

So Kypene-mlons a. [Gr. ivyvi auos], full of 
wind, windy ; said of an egg. 

1855 in Mayne Expos. Lex. 1886 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Hyper (hai-pai), humorous or colloquial ab- 
breviation {a) of hypercritie, (6) of hyper- Calvittist. 

1689 Prior Ep. to F. S hep hard t68 Criticks I read on 
other Men, And Hypers upon them again.^ 1856 Spurcron 
New Park St. Pulpit No. 102 We are called Antinomians; 
we are cried down as hypers. 1863 Cater Punch in 
Pulpit xi. (ed. 3) no, I call you, then, Mr. Hyper, not for 
the sake of giving you a nickname, but for the sake of 
distinguishing you from other religionists to whom you do 
not belong . . It is the well-known designation of those who 
go beyond Calvin. 

Hyper- (haipai), prefix, repr. Gr. virc/>- (Mp 
prep, and adv., * over, beyond, over much, above 
measure *) ; in Gr. combined adverbially with verbs, 
in the local sense 1 over, ahove, beyond as iircp- 
Pcuvuv to step over, overstep, cross, \mtpfS&k\nv 
to throw over or beyond ; and hence in the adjec- 
tives and substantives thence derived, as virtpf}<n6s 
going across, transposed (cf. Hyperbatox), vntp- 
&c\4l a throwing over or beyond, overshooting, 
excess, extravagance. Hyperbole, vtr€p£oA/*os 
' Hypekbolic. Also with adjectives formed on sub- 
| stantive stems, implying that the thing or qnality is 
■ present over or beyond the ordinary degree, as iirtp- 
' 0v/xos over-daring, high-spirited, inrepptos of over- 
whelming might ; and later with ordinary adjeclives 
with the sense 'exceedingly', as xnrippayat im- 
mensely great, vnipnaXos exceedingly beautiful. In 
this sense also sometimes with verbs, as virtpayaitav 
to love exceedingly, vntptxQwptiv to hate exceed- 
ingly. Also combined prepositionally with sbs., 
forming adjs. with the sense of lying or going 
beyond, surpassing, as xnrtpfiSpcos that is beyond 
the north wind, Hyperborean, virtpuptos lying over 
the frontier, inrcpovpdvios that is above the heavens, 
viripOeos more than divine, virip^rpo^ going beyond 
measure (or metre); whence also with sbs. from 
adjs., ns irntpOvpiov the lintel of a door, vtttppLerpta 
a passing all measure. 

Comparatively few of these have come down or 
been adopted in English, hyperbole, hyperborean, 
with their derivatives, being the chief ; but from 
the 17th century hyper- has been extensively used, 
' more or less on Greek analogies, in the formation 
of new compounds, and has even become a kind of 
living element, freely prefixed to adjectives and 
suhstantives, as in groups 1 and 4 below. 

I. Formations in which, as in Hypebbobean, 
the prefix has the prepositional force of 'over, 
beyond, or above ' (what is denoted by the second 
element). 

1. General formations: a. adjeetives, as hyper- 
-angelieal, -archaeological, -archiepiscopal, -bar- 
barous, -constitutional, -erealurely, -diabolical, 

' -equatorial, -magical, -magnetic, -miraculous, -pa- 
thetic, -prophetical, -stoic, see also hyperelhical, 

1 hyper rational, etc., below, b. Rarely in sub- 
stantives (except abstracts from the adjs.), and 

, verbs; e.g. hypergoddess, hyperdeify \ see below. 
1650 R. Gell Serm. 27 The divine, intellectual, *hyper. 
angelical world. 188a H. Goodwin in Trans. Cumbld. tf 
Westmld. Archxol. Soc. VI. 234 A *hypcr-archaeological 
chapter in the history of the world. 1657 J. Goodwin Triers 
Tried 25 Authority . . not so *hyper-archepiscopalI, so super- 
metropolitan. 1831 T. L. Peacock Crofchet Castle ii. 
(1887) 27 A *hyperbarbarous technology, that no Athenian 
ear could have borne. 1827 Hallam Const. Hist. (1876) 
III. xiv. 98 A kind of paramount, and what I may call 
*hyper-constitutional law. 1856 R. A. Vaughan Mystics 
(i860) I. 100 Virtues which are unhuman, anti-terrestrial, 
*hypercreaturely— forgive the word. 1641 J. Iackson True 
Evattg. T. ui. 199 A hyperbolicall, diabolical!, nay *hyper» 
diabolicall plot. i8ao Shelley Witch All. Introd. vi, 
Scorched hy Hell's *hyperequatorial climate. 1837 Carlyle 
Diam. Neck/, xiv. Misc. Ess. 1872 V. 184 Such a * Hyper- 
magical is this our poor old Real world. 1680 R. Fleming 
Fulfill. Script. (1801) II. iii. 179 By a touch of this * hyper- 
magnetic power. x8a6 Southev Vind. Eccl. Angl. 483 
Though introduced.. by such *hyper-miraoilous miracles. 

, 1866 Loud. Rev. 15 Sept. 288/2 That which is *hyper- 
pathetic, which is really too deep for tears. 1613 Jackson 

1 Creed it. xxii. § 4 His [Christ *sf "hyperpropheticall spirit. 
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1817 Coleridge Biog. Lit. I. ix. 48 A crude cgoismus, 
a boastful and *hyperstoic hostility to nature. 1870 Temple 
Bar Mag. Mar. 41 Listening to that *hyperterrestrial 
singing. 

2. Mus. a. In the names of the musical modes 
hyperseolian, -dorian, -Ionian, -lydian, -mixo- 
lydian, -phrygian, denoting either (a) the acute 
modes in ancient Greek music, which began at 
a definite interval above the ordinary sEolian, 
Dorian, etc., or {b) the 'authentic' modes in 
mediaeval music (the same as sEolian, Dorian, 
etc.) as contrasted with the 'plagal* modes hypo- 
xolian, -dorian, etc. b. Also formerly in names 
of intervals measured upwards, as hyper diapason, 
hyperdiapente, hyperdiatessaron, hyperditone (see 
Diapason, etc.). (Cf. Hypo- 3.) 

1760 Stiles A tie. Creek Music in Phil. Tram. LI. 713. 
fbtd. 722 They placed the Hypermixolydian at a diapason 
from the Hypodorian, towards the acute, giving it that 
denomination from its position above the Mixolydian. 
1867 Macfarren llarmotiy i. 14 The fourth mode Ambrose 
selected is the Hyper-Lydian sometimes called Mixo- 
Lydian. 1871 H. 0. Banister Texl-bk, Mus, 31 The 
authentic modes were also called Hypcr-lonian, Hyper- 
Dorian, etc. 

3. In various terms of modern Mathematics, as 
hyperconic, hyper cycle, etc. (see below) ; esp. in 
adjectives applied to functions, etc., related to or 
resembling those denoted by the simple adjectives, 
but involving some extension or complication, as 
hyper-complex, -elliptic, -geometric {-teal), -jaco- 
bian, -spherical. See also Hyperdeterminant. 

1816 tr. Lacroix*s Diff. «$• Int. Calculus 574 These series, 
in which the number of factors increases from term to term, 
have been designated by EuIer..hypergeometrical series. 
1881 A therueum 22 Jan. 136/1 ' On the Periodicity of Hyper- 
elliptic Integrals of the First Class by Mr. W. R. W. 
Roberts. Ibid., The Differential Equation which is satis- 
fied hy the Hypergeometric Series. 1893 Forsyth The. 
Eutictions 3a The hypergeometric series, together with 
all its derivatives, is holomorphic within a circle of radius 
unity and centre the origin. 

II. Formations in which, as in Hypercritical, 
Hypercritio, the prefix has the adverbial sense of 
'over much, to excess, exceedingly'. 

4. General formations, comprising adjectives (with 
their adverbs), substantives, and (a few) verbs; 
often corresponding to one another in meaning. 

a. adjectives (with corresponding adverbs') : as 
hyperaccurate, -acid, -active, -acute, "brutal, -carnal, 
-classical, -composite, -confident, -conscientious, -ele- 
gant -excursive, -fastidious, -grammatical^ -hilari- 
ous, -idealistic, -latinistic, -logical^ -lustrous, -meta- 
phorical, -metaphysical, -modest, -moral, -mystical, 
-neurotic, -obtrusive, -orthodox, -ridiculous, -saintly, 
-sceptical, -sentimental, -speculative, -superlative, 
-torrid, -tragical ,- transcendent , -tropical, -wrought, 
etc b. substantives, as hyperacidity, -activity, 
-acuteness, -civilization, -climax, -conformist, -con- 
scientiousness, -conservatism, -division, -exaltation, 
-excitability, -federalist, -hypocrisy, -orthodoxy, 
-panegyric, -paroxysm, -pietist, -plagiarism, -ritual- 
ism, -scrupulosity, -sensibility, -subtlety, -vitaliza- 
tion, etc. c. verbs, as hyperemphasizc, -realize, 
-vitalize, 

1893 Sir R. Ball In High Heav. iii. 60 The reader must 
not think that I am attempting to be * hyper-accurate in this 
definition of the North Pole. 1897 Allbutt Syst. Med. 
III. 525 A ""hyperacid gastric juice is secreted. Ibid, II. 
915 This [grinding] pain I believe to be due to *hyperacidity. 
1867 Anstie in Bienn. Retrosp. New Syd. Soc. 89 The. . 
*hyperactive condition of the brain in acute mania. 1888 
Medical News 2 June 608 Organs.. in a state of hyper- 
activity. 1888 F. Winterton in Mind July 389 Subtlety 
and *hyperacuteness were the bane of Scholasticism. 1890 
Ch. Times 17 Jan. 56/3 The *hyper-carnal views which 
predominated prior to the Reformation. 1844 Eraser's 
Mag. XXIX. 52 The conventional trammels of hyper- 
civilisation. Ibid. 55 The *hyper-classical may dispute as 
they will. 1817 Coleridge Biog. ZiV. (1882) xxii. 212 His 
feelings are alternately startled by anticlimax and *hyper- 
ctimax. 1894 Westm. Gaz. 10 Jan. 3/2 The hyper-confi- 
dent tone in which the gentlemen referred to presume to 
lecture the executive. 1702 Thoresby Diary (ed. Hunter) 
I. 259 For fear the. .*Hyperconformists should, .prevail 
against the Bishops themselves and the moderate party. 
1845 O. Brownson Wks. VI. 369 It seems that the sin of 
Rome is *hyperconservatism. 1838 Blackw. Mag. XL111. 
644 [He] falls into the easy error of *hyperdivision. 1893 
Bookseller's Catal., ' Ape ' and 1 Spy ' have succeeded in 
*hyperempbasizing the peculiarities of manner, appearance 
and dress of all the leading men of the day. 1882 Trans. 
Victoria Inst. 177 A *hyper-exaltation of the tree of know- 
ledge above the tree of life. 1875 H. C. Wood Therap. 
(1879) 167 A stage of muscular *hyper-excitahility. 1849 
Poe Marginalia Wks. 1864 111. 538 The harum-scarum, 
*hyperexcursive mannerism. 1807 J. Adams Wks. (1854) 
IX. 592 The-.tories, and *hypcrfederalists will rebellow 
their execrations against me. 1834 Gen. P. Thompson 
Exerc. (1842) III. 89 A few quakerly or *hypergrammatical 
individuals linger by the olden forms. 1839 J. Rogers 
Antipopopr. xv. ii. 314 What hypocrisy ! what *hyper* 
hypocrisy ! 1884 A thenar um 37 Dec. 852/2 The hyper- 
idealistic speculations of.. Ibsen. 1819 Coleridge in 
Blackw. Mag. VI. 197 [Sir Thos. Browne is] often truly 
great and magnificent in his style and diction, though, 
. .too often big, stiff, and hyperlatinistic. 1883 Edin. Rev. 
Jan. 27 The hyperlogical cerements that held his mind in 



bondage. 1831 Caslyle Sart. Res. 111. xii, This piebald, en- 
tangled, hyper-metaphorical style of writing. x668 H. More 
Div, Dial. 11. 465 This is *Hypermetaphysical. .very highly 
turgent and mysterious. 1886 Sal. Rev, 25 Dec. 848/1 
*Ilypermystical solutions are avoided. 1829 E. H. Barker 
Parriana II. 101 note, This hyper-orthodox and ultra- 
Tory divine. 1800 W. Taylor in Monthly Mag. X. 
319 Another fault or misfortune of Klopstock, is his 
"hyperorthodoxy. 1877 Dawson Orig, World vi. r3§ A 

fiece of pedantic hyperorthodoxy. 185a Lyell in Life 
I. 185 There was no hyperpanegyric. 1801 W. Taylor 
in Monthly Mag. XII. 924 Sneezing indicates over-action", 
I super-irritation, hyper-paroxysm. 1804 Sot they in Ann. 
j Rev % 1 1. 548 The whole volume is made up of these hyper* 
plagiarisms, where the theft is not more daring. 1873 F. 
Hall Mod, Eng. 39 Masters of hyperpolysyllahic se.squi- 
pedalianism. 189a Temple Bar Mag. June 149 The Burgo- 
masteress.. hyper-realised, perhaps, how much Elias wa* 
to blame, 1859 I. Taylor Logic in Thcol, 224 The * hyper- 
reverential regard. 1882 T. Mozley Remitt. 1. xliv, There 
is not the slightest . . palliation of my little piece of hyper- 
ritualism. 1874 Farrak Christ (ed. 2) II. xliv. 117 note, 
The cold hyper-saintly ones might say.. surely she might 
wait yet one day longer I 1638 Cmillingw. AV//^". Prot. 1. 

S 38. 357 If you will be so hyperscepticall as to per- 
swade me, that I am not sure that I doe beleeve all this. 
7881 Blackie Lay Serm. ix. 312 The hyperscrupulosity of 
a verbal conscience. 1883 F. M. Crawford Dr. Claudius 
iii, The blandishments and caressing hypersensualism of 
Delmonico. 1868 Mrs. Whitney P. Strong \\\, 'One less 
little life in the world', said 1, *hy person tim en tally. 1859 
Darwin in Life <y Lett. (1887) 1 1. 144 The hyperspeculative 
points we have been discussing. 1877 Black Green Past. 
xiv, *Hyper-subtleties of fancy. 1663 Cowley Verses % 
Ess., Liberty (1669) 83 If the person be Pan kuper sebastus, 
there's a *Hupersuperlative ceremony then of conducting 
him to the bottome of the stairs. 1825 Southev in Q. Rev. 
XXXII. 372 Souls in Purgatory, and even beyond it, in the 
hyper-torrid Zone of the spiritual world. 1800 W. Taylor 
in Monthly Mag. X. 502/1 The two devils.. rant and roar 
somewhat hypertragically. 1877 E. CAiao Phitos. Kant 
vi. 117 Such hyper-transcendent conceptions. 1885 L. 
Oliphant Sympneutnata 210 In this struggle for a curative 
hypervitalisation. Ibid., Those hypervitalised vegetable 
and mineral substances. 1859 I. Taylor Logic in Theot. 
319 A hyper-wrought theology, 
o. Specific and technical terms, esp. of Pathology 
and Physiology, as hyperacuity , hyperalbumi- 
nosis, etc. : see below. Also Hyperemia, etc. 

III. 6. Formations in which hyper- qualifies 
the second element adverbially or attributively, 
signifying that this is itself the higher in position 
of two or more, or the highest in serial order or 
degree ; as in Htpebapophysis, Hyperooracoid, 
hyper hypostasis, 

7. In Chemistry, hyper- denotes the highest in a 
series of oxygen compounds (cf. Hypo- 5), e.g. hy- 
perchloric, hyperiodic, hyperoxide ; but this is now 
more commonly expressed by Per-. 

179S Pearson in Phil. Trans. LXXXV. 341 It may be 
called, according to the new nomenclature, hyper-carburet 
of iron. 184a Parnell Chem. Anal. (1845) 303 Treat the 
residue with alcohol, by which hyperchlorate of soda and 
the excess of hyperchlorate of barytes arc dissolved. 1855 
Mayne Expos. Lex., HyPercarbonates, a former term for 
the salts now called Bicarbonates. Ibid., Hypersulphuret. 

IV. The more important words belonging to 
all these groups appear in their alphabetical order 
as main words ; others of less importance or less 
frequent use, and mostly of recent introduction, 
follow here. (For most of these no statement of 
derivation is needed, as they are simply formed 
by prefixing hyper- to another word, the etymology 
of which will be found in its place : e. g. hyper- 
acuity, f. hyper- + Acuity, q. v.) 

Hyperacu'ity, excessive or morbid acuteness (of 
tbc bodily senses). j| Hyperalbnmino sis Path., 
excess of albumen in the blood. || Hyperalgesia 
(-seld^rsia), || Hyperalgia (-ae'ld^ia) Path. [Gr. 
vntpaKyt-tiv to be pained exceedingly, -aK^ia, 
&\yos pain], excessive sensitiveness to painful im- 
pressions; hence Hyperalgesia (-celdse'sik) a., 
pertaining to or affected with hyperalgesia. 
Hyperanarchy, a condition beyond or worse than 
anarchy. HyperapMc (-arfik) a. Path. [Gr. &(p--q 
touch], excessively sensitive to touch (Mayne, 
1855). Hyperarchy f Gr. dpx»7, -ap\(a rule] , excess 
of government. Hyperasthenia, -a'Stheny/W/;. 
[Asthenia]: see quot. Hyp ertor achy cephalio 
(-braekis/foe'lik) a. Craniol., extremely brachy- 
cephalic ; applied to a skull of which the cranial 
index is over 85 ; so Hyp erhr achy cephaly 
(-braekise'falt), the condition of being hyperbra- 
chy cephalic. Hypertora-nchial a. Zool., situated 
above the gills or branchiae. || Hyperca rdia 
Path. [Gr. aaphia heart], hypertrophy of the 
heart {Syd. Soc, Lex, 1886). Hyperchromatism 
(-kr^u'matiz'm), abnormally intense coloration. 
Hyperchromatopsy (see quot, and chroma- 
topsy s.v. Chbomato-). Hyperconio a. Geom., 
relating to the intersection of two conicoids or sur- 
faces of the second order. Hypercosmic a., above 
the world, supramnndane. Hypercycle Geom. 
[a. F. hypercycle], name given hy Laguerre to a 
class of curves comprising the hypocycloid with 



four cusps, the parabola, the an ti caustics of the 
parabola, etc. (1883 Comptes Rendus XCIV. 778, 
etc.). f Hyperde'ify v. trans., to exalt above God. 
Hyperdistrl'hutive a., distributive in relation to 

more than one variable (see Distributive a. 6) ; 
sb. a hyperdistributive function. Hyperdyna mic 
a., excessively violent or excited, as the vital powers 
in certain morbid conditions (Mayne, 1S55). || Hy- 
peremesia (-e'mesis) Path., excessive vomiting ; 
so Hyperemetic (-fme'tik) a., pertaining to or 
affected with hyperemesis (Mayne, 1855). Hyper- 
e-thlcal a., beyond the sphere of ethics. II Hyper- 
genesis (-d^e nesis), excessive production or 
growth; so Hypergenetio (-d^enetik) a., per- 
taining to or characterized by hypergenesis (Mayne, 
1855). Hypergo ddess, a being of higher rank 
than a goddess, a supreme goddess. Hyper- 
hidro-sis, -ldrosis (enon. -hydrosis) Path., ex- 
cessive sweating. Hyperhypo'stasis : see quot. 
t Hyperhypsi'stous a. [Gr. {tyiar-os highest], 
exalted above the highest. Hyperidea tion, ex- 
cessive flow of ideas, extreme mental activity, or 
restlessness. || Hyperkinesia (-kainrsis) [Gr. 
Kivijais movement], abnormal amount of muscular 
movement, spasmodic action ; so Hyperkinetic 
(-koine'tik) a., pertaining to or affected with 
byperkinesis. Hype rmedica-t ion, excessive use 
of medicines. Hypennne*sia [Gr. fjivrjats remem- 
brance], unusual power of memory. Hyper- 
natural a., beyond what is natural- (in quot. as 
sd,). f Hypeme phelist [Gr. iw(pvt<p€\-os above 
the clouds, V€<p4\rj cloud], one who goes above the 
clouds. Hyperno'mian a. [Gr. inrtpvofi-os trans- 
gressing the law, v6pos law], above or beyond the 
scope of law. Hyperno te,an additional or supple- 
mentary note. Hypernntri'tion, excessive nutri- 
tion : = Hytebtbophy. Hyperorga*nio a., beyond 
or independent of the organism. Hyperorthogna- 
thic (-^ijwgnoe'bik) a - Craniol., excessively ortho- 
gnathic ; applied to a skull in which the cranial 
index is over 91 ; so Hyper orthognathy (-pi\p'- 
gnaj>i), the condition of being hyperorthognathic. 
Hyperpnaryngeal a. Zool., situated above the 
pharynx. II Hyperplasia (-fr i-zia) Path. [Gr. 
<p6.ais speaking ; after aphasia], excessive talking 
occasioned by a want of control over the vocal 
organs, due to cerebral affection {Syd. Soc. Lex, 
1886) ; hence Hyperphasic (-farzik) a., affected 
withhy perphasia. Hyperpheno menal a. , superior 
to what is phenomenal, noumenal. Hyperpy- 
retio (-paire-tik) a. Path. [Gr. iru/>eros fever], 
pertaining to or affected with || Hyperpyrexia, a 
high or excessive degree of fever ; whence Hyper- 
pyre'xial, Hyperpyre'xio adjs. = hyperpyretic, 
Hyperra tional a., above or beyond the scope of 
reason. Hyper-rs'sonancs, excessive resonance 
of a part of the body on percussion ; so Hyper- 
re'sonant a. Hyp sr rhythmical a., additional 
to the rhythm, hypermetrical. || Hyper sarcoma, 
Hypersarco'sis Path., proud or fungous flesh. 
Hypersecre tion, excessive secretion. Hyper- 
ss'nsitive a., excessively sensitive, over- sensitive ; 
hence Hyperse 'nsltiveness . Hyper sensual a., 
above or beyond the scope of the senses, super- 
sensuous. Hyperspace Geom., space of more 
than three dimensions. Hypersperma'tic a. [Gr. 
ancpua seed], characterized by excess of semen. 
Hypsrthe rmal, Hyperthe rmic, a. [Gr. OtpfxSs 
hot, Thekmal] characterized by excess of heat, 
of very high temperature. || Hypertrichosis 
(-triken sis) [Gr. Tpixoiois growth of hair, f. rpix-, 
0pt£ hair], excessive growth of hair, locally or over 
the body generally. Hypertridims nsional a. 
Geom., of or relating to more than three dimensions. 
Hypertypic, -ical a., surpassing what is typical. 
Hyperura nian a. [Gr. birtpovpavt-os], lying above 
the heavens, super-celestial. Hypsrnre-sis [Gr. 
ovprjats urination], excessive discharge of urine. 
Hypenraacular a., vascular to an abnormal 
degree ; hence Hypervascula rity, hypervascular 
condition or quality. 

1887 F. W. H. Myers in Mind Jan. 154 Hypnotic *hyper- 
acuity of vision. 1866-80 A. Flint Pritu. Med. (ed. 5) 67 
We know nothing of absolute *bypera!buminosis as a morbid 
state of the blood. 1876 Bartholow Mat. Med. (1879) 225 
Lead may cause that condition of hyperalbuminosts which 
eventuates in albuminous urine. 1896 Allbutt Syst. Med. 
I. 665 Cutaneous *hypcralgesia is common. 1886 Syd. Soc. 
Lex., * Hyperalgia. 1806 W. Taylor in Ann. Rev. IV. 253 
If Adam Smiths system tends somewhat to anarchy, Sir 
James Steuart's lends surely to *hyperanarchy. ^797 — in 
Monthly Rev. XXIV. 532 *Hyperarchy, or excessive govern- 
ment, has ruined more empires than anarchy, or deficient 
government. 1855 Mayne, * Hyperasthenia, excessive de- 
bility : *hyperastheny. 1849-52 Tooo Cycl.Anat. IV. 1462/1 
The characteristic of *Hyperchromatopsy is that of attaching 
colours . . to . . objects which have no pretensions to them. 
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1877 Booth Ne?u Geom. Math. 1 1. 2 To these curve* may 
be given the appropriate name of "Hyperconic sections. 
1877 Blackie Wise Men 330 Until they climb To *hypcr- 
cosmic fields. 1663 Aron-himn. 76 They do *Hyper-deifie 
it, advance it above God. 1855 Mayne Expos. Lex., % Hy- 
peremesis. 1875 H. CWood Therap. (1879) 420 Hyper- 
emesis may. .be divided into, .such as is due to overdoses of 
depressing centric emetics ;. .such as arises from irritation of 
ihe stomach. *88a J. Martineau Study Spinoza 289 The 
boundary between the ethical and the * hyper- ethical. 1855 
Mayne Expos. Lex. , * Hypergenesis, . . n congenital excess 
or redundancy of parts. 1878 T. Bryant Pract. Surg. I. 
559 The hypergeoesis of the pulp [of a tooth]. 1847 Grote 
Greece 11. xxxn. IV. 264 These supreme godde^es [the 
Moerae]— -or *hyper-goddesses, since the gods themselves 
must submit to them. 1854-67 C A. Harris Diet. MetL 
Terminol., *HyPerhidrosis. 1876 Duhring Dis. Skin 125 
Hyperidrosis is a functional disorder of the sweat glands. 2874 
Mivart Evolution in Contemp. Rev. Oct. 788 As if the term 
*hyperhypostasis was not a familiar one to denote the abso- 
lute personality as distinguished from every dependent one. 
1680 Counterplots 26 The Angels in their exalted nature, 
have they knees for this *hyperhypsistous Immanuel? 1855 
Mayne Expos. Lex. t * Hypercinests. 1878 A. M. Hamilton 
Nerv. Dis. 103 There is hypcrkinesis, there being a tendency 
to muscular spasm. 1880 Mind V. 385 Hyperkinesia or super- 
abundant vivacity of movement. 1882 tr. R ibot's Dis. Memory 
iv. 174 Es this exaltation of memory, which physicians term 
*hyPennnesia, a morbid phenomenon ? 1854 S. Phillips Ess. 
fr. Times Ser. 11. 324 There is Hecp, articled clerk . .him, too, 
we are inclined to put in the category of the *hypematurals. 
1708 Motteux Rabelais, Pantagr. Prognost. Prol., What- 
ever all the Astrophyles, *HypemcpheIists..havc thought. 
5841-4 Emerson Ess., Experience Wks. (Bohn) I. 188 The 
intellect . . is antinomian or *hypernomian, and judges law 
as well as fact 1758 Monthly Rev. 3:53 Notes which refer 
again to other notes, and *hypernotes or further quotations. 
188s G. H. Taylor Pelvic Therap. 128 *Hypernutrition of 
nerve centres. 1841-2 Sir \V. Hamilton in Reid's Wks. 
(1863) 864 The., purely mental act of will: what for distinc- 
tion s sake 1 would call the *hyPeror game volition. 1887 
A. E. Shipley in Q. Jml. Micros. Sc. Jan. 350 The *hyper- 
pharyngeal groove of Amphioxus. 1882 A. C. Fraser in 
Encycl. Brit. XIV. 761/1 The *hyperphenomenal reality of 
our own existence. 5876 tr. Wagner's Gen. Pathol. 614 
•Hyperpyretic temperatures are such as considerably exceed 
even the higb-fehrilc. 1866-80 A. Flint Princ. Med. (ed. 5) 
190 "Hyperpyrexia . . is to be combated by the cold bath or 
by sponging the surface of the body. X875 H. C Wood 
Therap. (1879) 654 Good effects of the sudden withdrawal 
of heat in rheumatic hyperpyrexia. 1896 Allbutt Syst. 
Med. 1. 500 *Hyperpyrexial symptoms. 1897 Ibid. III. 25 
*Hyperpyrexic symptoms commenced on the seventh, eighth 
or ninth day. 1829 I. Taylor Enthus. ii. (1867) 27 The 
man of imaginative or *hyper-rational piety. 5879 St. 
George's Hosp. Rep. IX. 246 Acute pain in right chest.. 
*Hyper-resonance on percussion, /bid., Upper two-thirds 
of right side of chest still * hyper-resonant. 5774 Mitford 
Ess. Harmony Lang. 203 Mr. Addison's periods mostly end 
with the *hyperrhythmical syllable. x8is Hooper Med. Lex., 
* Hypersarcoma . . A fleshy excrescence. 1847 Craig, HyPer- 
sarcoma, exuberant growth of granulations on a sore. 1706 
Phillips (ed. Kersey), * Hypersarcosis, a preternatural Ex- 
crescence, or growing out of Flesh in any part of the Body. 
1864 W. T. Fox Skin Dis. 7 i "Hypersecretion. 1876 Gross 
Dis. Bladder 44 Hypersecretion of mucus and pus. 187s 
Miss Braddon Lovclsix. 170 Apt to be *hypersensitive, and 
easily disturbed about trifles. 1897 Allbutt Syst. Med. 111. 
in In this condition the reflex apparatus of the glottis is 
so hypersensitive. 5876 Geo. Eliot Dan. Der. xxxvii, As 
private as the utmost *hypersensitiveness could desire. 1867 
Cayley in Math. Pap. (1893) VI. 191 The quasi-geometrical 
representation of conditions by means of loci in *hyper-space. 
1893 Acaitemy 21 Oct. 345/3 Sometimes called pan -geo- 
metry, sometimes thegeometry of hyper-space, and sometimes 
non- Euclidian geometry. 181 j W. Taylor in Monthly Rev. 
LXV. 9 Men., in the *hyper spermatic state are very subject 
to mental hallucination. s886 Syd. Soc. Lex., *Hyper- 
Ihennal, of an insupportable heat. 1896 Allbutt Syst. 
Med. 1. 154 The * *hypertberniic ' state produced by punc- 
ture [of the brain] is found to differ from true febrile pyrexia. 
1880 Nature 4 Mar. 424 Instances of "hypertrichosis in 
woman. 1875 Cayley in Phil. Trans. CLXV. 675 The 
language of *hypcrtridimensional geometry. 1886 W. H. 
Flower in Pop. Sci. Monthly Jan. 318 [Oceanic negroes! are 
represented, in what # may be called a *hypertypical form, 
by the extremely dolichocephalic Kai Colos. 1833 Symonds 
Shahs. Predecess. xv. 614 The poet moves in a *hyperuranian 
region. J813 Q. Rev. IX. 470 Where there is "hyperuresis, 
he forbids fruit. 1876 Trans. Clin. Soc. IX. 49 The dura 
mater was not especially *hyper-vascular. Ibid. 50 There 
was., an outgrowth of cerebral substance .. it presented 
marked *hyper- vascularity. 

II Hyperemia (hsiparrmia). Path. Also 
-haemia, -emia. [mod.L., f. Hyper- 5 + Gr. 
-atfita (cf. an&mia, etc.), f. alpa blood. Cf. Gr. 
vntpaifio-CLV to have excess of blood.] An ex- 
cessive accumulation of blood in a particular part, 
arising either from increased flow through the 
arteries {active or arterial h.) or from obstruction 
in a vein {passive or venous h.) ; congestion. 

5836^ Tooo Cycl. Anat. II. 826/2 Hyperemia of one 
organ may give rise to anaemia of another. 1876 Duhring 
Dis. Skin 64 Cutaneous hyperemia consists in an ex- 
cessive amount of hlood in the capillaries of the skin. 1878 
Foster Phys. 111. v. § 3. 487 Due to a one-sided hyperhaemia 
of the spinal cord. 

Hence Hypereemic, -emic (haipan-mik) a., of, 
pertaining to, or affected with hyperemia. 

S839-47 Todd Cycl. Anat. III. 62/2 The f$ones..were in an 
hyperaemic condition. 1897 Allbutt Syst. Med. 111. 424 The 
mucous coat [of the stomach] is most frequently hyperaemic. 

HyperflBolian, a. Anc. Mus.: see Hyper- 2. 

II Hyperesthesia (-es-, -fsj>rsia). [mod.L., 
f. Hypjbb- 5 + Gr. -aioBrjoia, aioBrjots perception, 
feeling.] Path. Excessive and morbid sensitive- 
ness of the nerves or nerve-centres. 
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! 1849-52 Todd Cycl. Anat. IV. 1184/2 In a case of Hy- 
peresthesia, .the patient could perceive the distinctness of 
the two points on the foot. 1880 M. Mackenzie Dis. 
Throat $ Nose 1. 415 Hysterical persons, suffering from 
hyperesthesia or paresthesia of the larynx, often erro- 
neously fancy that something is sticking in the part. 

b. transf. Excessive sensibility or sensitiveness 
(in general). 

1865 Lecky Ration. II. 103 note, In sleep, hyperesthesia 
of the memory is very common. 1866 Alger Solit. Nat. .y 
Man iv. 264 He suffered dreadfully from what may be 
called social hyperesthesia, a morbid over- feeling of the 
relations between himself and others. 

Hypereesthe'sic, bad form for next. 

1888 A mer. Jml. Psychol. Feb. 339 Hyperaesthesic states. 

Hyperaesthetic (-es-, -/s^e tik), a. Also 
-esthetic, [f. Hyper- 4, 5 + Gr. aioByruc-os per- 
ceptive : see ^Esthetic.] 

1. Affected with hyperesthesia ; excessively or 
morbidly sensitive. 

1855 Mayne Expos. Lex., Hyperesthetic. 187a F. G. 
Thomas Dis. Women 116 The hyperesthetic condition of 
the nerves. 1897 Allbutt Syst. Med. If I. 872 In peritonitis 
the skin of the abdomen is hyperesthetic. 

2. {hyper-aesthetic). Excessively aesthetic. 

1879 F. Harrison Choice Bks. (1886) 85 When one meets 
bevies of hyperesthetic young maidens. 1896 Advance 
(Chicago) 25 June 918/2 Some hyper-esthetic people think 
that no good can come from a sermon who;>e divisions are 
marked by ' first ', ' secondly and * thirdly '. 

Hyperapophysis (-apfrfisis). Anal. [f. 
Hyper- 6 + Apophysis.] ' A process of bone ex- 
tending backward from the neural spine of one 
vertebra to that of another, or developed from the 
post-zygapophysis ' {Syd. Soc. Lex. 1 886). 

1872 AIivart Elem. Anal. ii. 45 It is possible.. for the 
neural spine to send back a pair of processes (hyperapo- 
physes), as in Galago. 

Hence Hype rap ophysial a., of or pertaining to 
a hyperapophysis. 

t Kyperaspist (-arspist). Obs. Also in Gr. 
form || hyperasprstes. [ad. Gr. vv€pa<rvt(xrffs 
protector, defender, f. vv<pQLcrvt(uv to hold a shield 
over, f. dtrms shield.] A defender, champion. 

1638 Chillingw. Relig. Prol. 1. i. § 5. 33, I appeal to any 
indifferent reader, whether C. M. be not by his Hyperaspist 
forsaken m the plain field. 1647 Jer. Taylor Lib. Proph. 
lii. 63 If it should meet with peevish opposites on one side, 
and confident Hyperaspists on the other. 1747 Wahburton 
Shahs., Macb. iv. iv. 4 The allusion is to the Hyperaspists 
of the ancients, who bestrode their fellows fain in battle, and 
covered them with their shields. 

Hyperbatic (haipajbse'tik), a. Gram, and 
Rhei. [ad. Gr. vircp&ariKSs, f. vvipparov Hyper- 
baton.] Pertaining to or of the nature of hyper- 
baton ; transposed, inverted. 1847 in Craig. 

Hence Hyperba-tically adv., in the way of hypcr- 
baton, by transposition or inversion. 

II Hyperbaton (haipaubatyn). Gram, and Rhet. 
Also 6 hiper-, -tone. [a. L. hyperbaton, a. Gr. 
virtp&arov, literally * overstepping f. vvtpficxtvtiv 
{bvip over + pcuvuv to step, walk).] 

A figure of speech in which the customary or 
logical order of words or phrases is inverted, esp. 
for the sake of emphasis. Also, an example of 
this figure. 

(The substantive is first recorded in Latin authors (Quin- 
tilian and Pliny) ; but Plato and Aristotle use the verbal 
adj. virepparos with reference to transpositions in language.) 

J579 E. K. Gloss. Spenser's Sheph. Cat. May, A patheti- 
call parenthesis, to encrease a carefull Hyperbaton. 1599 
Thynne Animadv. (1875) 56 The sence. .ys 'the fende 
makethe this * for whiche Chaucer vsethe these wordes by 
Transpositione, (accordinge to the rethoricall figure Hiper- 
, batone), ' This makethe the fende \^ 1641 Milton Animadv. 
v. (1851) 223 If your meaning be with a violent Hyperbaton 
to transpose the Text. 1727 H. Herbert U.Flcury's Eccl. 
H ist. I. 62 There are so many . . hyberbatons and transpo- 
sitions, which render his stile difficult. J776 G.Campbell 
Philos. R/tet. (1801) 11. 348 We have here a considerable 
hyperbaton. .there being no less than thirteen words inter- 
posed between the noun and the preposition. x866 Bain 
Eng. Contposit. 38 The Hyperbaton.. is purposed inversion 
. .before announcing something of great emphasis and im- 
port, thus giving to a meditated expression the effect of an 
impromptu. 

Hyperbola (haipaub^la). Geom. [a. mod.L. 
hyperbola, ad. Gr. vntp&o\ri the name of the curve, 
lit. excess (cf. Hyperbole), f. vircp&aWetv to exceed 
(viTfp over + 0aK\w to throw). In F. hyperbole. 

The hyperbola was so named either because the inclina- 
tion of its plane to the base of the cone exceeds that of the 
side of the cone (see^ Ellipse), or because the side of the 
rectangle on the abscissa equal to the square of the ordiuate 
is longer than the Iatus rectum.l 

One of the conic sections ; a plane curve consisting 
of two separate, equal and similar, infinite branches, 
formed by the intersection of a plane with both 
branches of a double cone (i. e. two similar cones 
on opposite sides of the same vertex). It may also 
be defined as a curve in which the focal distance of 
any point bears to its distance from the directrix a 
constant ratio greater than unity. It has two foci, 
one for each branch, and two asymptotes, which 
intersect in the centre of the curve, midway between 
the vertices of its two branches. (Often applied 
to one branch of the curve.) 
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1668 Phil. Trans. 111. 643 The Area of one Hyperbola 
being computed, the Area of all others may be thence 
argued. 1692 Bentley Boyle Led. viii. 267 They would not 
have moved in Hyperbolas, or in Ellipses very eccentric. 
1706 W. Jones Syn. Palmar. Matheseos 256 The Sections 
of the opposite Cones will be equal Hyperbolas. 1728 
Pembertom NewtotCs Philos. 232 With a velocity still 
greater the hody will move in an hyperbola. 1828 Hutton 
Course Math. 11. 102 The section is an hyperbola, when 
the cutttog plane makes a greater angle with the hase than 
the side of the cone makes. 1885 Goodale Phys. Bot. 
(1892) 381 note, If the outline of the growing plant is a 
hyperbola, the periclinals will be confocal hyperbolas, with 
the same axis but different parameter. 

b. Extended (after Newton) to algebraic curves 
of higher degrees denoted by equations analogous 
to that of the common hyperbola. 

1727-45 Chambers Cycl. s.v., Infinite Hyperbola's, or 
Hyperbola's of the higher kinds, are those defined by the 
equation ay m + H = b» M (a + x) u . Ibid., As the hyperbola 
of the first kind or order has two asymptotes, that of the 
second kind or order has three, that of the third, four, etc 
5753 — Cycl. Snpp. s. v., Hyperbolas of all degrees may be 
expressed by the equation x"'y" = a m+H . 1852 [see Hyper- 
bolic 2]. 

Hyperbole (h9ip3ub<n0- Also 6 yperbole, 
hiperbole. [a. Gr. vwep/SoAi} excess (cf. Hyper- 
bola), exaggeration ; the latter sense is first found 
in Isocrates and Aristotle. Cf. F. hyperbole (earlier 
yperbole).] 

1. Rhet. A figure of speech consisting in exag- 
gerated or extravagant statement, used to express 
strong feeling or produce a strong impression, and 
not intended to be understood literally, b. With 
a and pi., an instance of this figure. 

1529 More Dyaloge rv. uob/i By a maner of speking 
which is among lerned men called yperbole, for the more 
vehement expressyng of a mater. 5579 Fulke //eskins* 
Pari. 340 He must note an hyberbole or ouerreaching 
speach in this sentence. 3588 Smaks. L. L. L. y. ii. 
407 Three-pil'd Hyperboles, spruce affectation. Figures 
pedanticall. 1657 J. Smith Myst. Rhct. 58 Scriptural 
Examples of Hyperbole. .Deut. 9. 4, Cities fenced up to 
heaven. .Joh. 21. 25, The whole world could not contain 
the books. 1726 Gay Fables 1. xviii. 11 Hyperboles, tho' 
ne'er so great, Will still coinc short of self-conceit. J824 
L. Murray Eng. Gram. (ed. 5) I. 510 Hyperboles are of 
two kinds ; either such as are employed in description, or 
such as are suggested by the warmth of passion. 1838 
Prescott Ferd. $ is. (1846) I. xi. 439 An Arabic interpreter 
expatiated, in florid hyperbole, on the magnanimity and 
princely qualities of the Spanish king, 
b. gen. Jixcess, extravagance, rare. 

1652 L. S. PeopWs Liberty xviii. 45 [He] spared him out 
of an Hyperbole of clemency. J678 Nofris Coll. Misc. 
(1699) 6 Under the great Hyperbole of Pain He mourns. 
1874 H. R. Reynolds JoJut Bapt. iii. § 2. 175 They agreed 
with the Pharisees in their extraordinary regard for the 
Sabbath, even pressing their rigour to an hyperbole. 

f2. Geom. «Hypkkbola. Obs. 

(Perh. with e mute, as in F. hyperbole^ 

*579 DiccEs Stratiot. 188 Whether .. the sayde Curue 
Arke, be not an Hyperbole. 1716 Douclass in Phil. Trans. 
XXIX. 535 Within it hath an Angle or sharp Ridge which 
runs all along the Middle, at the Top of the Hyperbole {of 
its beak]. 

Hence Hype'rfcole v. intr. (twnce-wd.), to use 
hyperbole, to exaggerate. 

1698 Locke Lei. to E. Masham 29 Apr. in Fox Bourne 
Life (1876) 1 1. xv. 461 Your poor solitary verger who suffers 
here under the deep winter of frost and snow: I do not 
hyperbole in the case. 

Hyperbolic (haipaityrlik), a. [ad. Gr. vvtp* 
0o\ttc-6s extravagant, f. bv<pf3o\r} Hypekbolk ; in 
sense 2 used as the adj. of Hyperbola. So F. 
hyperbolique in both senses.] 

1. Rhet. = Hyperbolical i. 

1646 Chas. 1. Let. to Henderson (1649) 5^ There are alwaies 
some flattering Foolcs that can commend nothing but with 
hyperbolick expressions. 1748 Richardson Clarissa (1811) 
11. xxx. iqx Eternal gratitude, is his word, among others 
still more hyperbolic. 1835 I. Taylok Spir. Despot, ii. 55 
The claims of God's ministers will be asserted in a hyper- 
bolic yet insidious style. 

2. Geom. Of, belonging to, or of the form or 
nature of a hyperbola. 

Hyperbolic branch (of a curve) : an infinite branch which, 
like the hyperbola, continually approaches an asymptote 
(opp. to parabolic). H. conoid : a conoid of hyperbolic 
section, ^ a hyperboloid of revolution. # f/Y. cylindroid : 
name given by Wren to the hyperboloid of revolution of 
one sheet. //. paraboloid : see Paraboloid. 

1676 Halley in Rigaud Corr. Sci. Men (1841) I. 240 
Foci and diameter describe that hyperbolic line, whose 
vertex is nearest to A. 1797 Encycl. Brit. VI 1. 687/2 ^When 
the vessel is a portion of a cone or hyperbolic conoid, the 
content by this method is found less than the truth. 1827 
G. Hicgins Celtic Druids i04 < Their doctrine that comets 
were planets, which moved in hyperholic curves. 1852 
Salmon Higher Plane Curves v. (1879) 172 Cubics having 
three hyperbole branches are called by Newton redundant 
hyperbolas. 

D. Applied to functions, operations, etc., having 
some relation to the hyperbola. 

Hyperbolic curvature : the curvature of a surface whose 
indicatrix is a hyperbola ; the same as Anticlastic curva- 
ture. //. /unction : a function having a relation to 
a rectangular hyperbola Rimilar to that of the ordinary 
trigonometrical functions to a circle ; as the hyperbolic sine, 
cosine, tangent, etc (abbrev. sinh, cosh, tanh t etc.). # H. 
geometry : the geometry of hyperbolic space. H. involu- 
tion : an involution of points (or lines) who^e double points 
(or lines) are real (opp. to elliptic involution, where they 
are imaginary). //. logarithm : a logarithm to the base e 
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(271828..), a natural or Napierian logarithm; so called 
because proportional to a segment of the area between 
a hyperbola and its asymptote. //. space '. (a) the space 
between a hyperbola and its asymptote or an ordinate; (b) 
name given by Klein to a space, of any number of dimen- 
sions, whose curvature is uniform and negative (sec cpiot. 
1872-3). //. spiral 1 a spiral in which the radius vector 
varies inversely as the angle turned through by it; so 
called from the analogy of its polar equation (r0 = constant) 
to the Cartesian equation of the hyperbola {xy— constant). 
//. substitution : term for a class of substitutions in the 
theory of homographic transformation. 

1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn., Hyi>crbolick-Space t is the 
Area or Space contained between the Curve of an Hyper, 
bola, and the whole Ordinate. 1745 Emerson Fluxions 97 
The Fluxion of any Quantity divided hy that Quantity is 
the Fluxion of the Hyperbolic Logarithm of that Quantity. 
Ibid., The hyperbolic Space between the Assymptotes. 
1816 tr. Lacrot.r's Diff. <$■ Int. Calculus 129 An equation 
which belongs to the hyperbolic spiral. 1872-3 Clifforo 
Math. Papers (1882) 189 That geometry of three-dimen- 
sional space which assumes the Euclidian postulates has 
been called by Dr. Klein the parabolic geometry of space, 
to distinguish it from two other varieties which assume uni- 
form positive and negative curvature respectively, and which 
he calls the elliptic and hyperbolic geometry of space, /bid. 
236 note, According to Dr. Klein's nomenclature, a space, 
every point of which can be uniquely represented by a set 
of values of « variables, is called elliptic, parabolic, or hyper- 
bolic, when its curvature is uniform and positive, zero, or 
negative. x88o Cbrystal Non-Enclidean Geom. 19 In 
hyperbolic space a straight line has two distinct real points 
at infinity. 1893 Forsyth The, Functions 517 If the multi- 
plier be a real positive quantity, the substitution is called 
hyperbolic. 1894 Charlotte Scott Mod. Anal, Geom. 162 
A hyperbolic involution is non-overlapping. 

Hyperbolical (haipajty-likal), a. Also 5 
iper-, 6 hiper-. [f. as prec. + -al.] 

1. Rhet. Of the nature of, involving, or using 
hyperbole ; exaggerated, extravagant (in language 
or expression). 

1432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) I. 77 Alexander seythe that not 
to be trawthe, hut after a loeucion iperbolicallc. 1581 
J. Bell Hatidon's Answ. Osor. 43 Your infamous, shaine- 
lesse, and reprochfull Hiperbolicall speach. 1581 Marbeck 
Bk. 0/ Notes 196 An Hiperhoricall loquution, of which Chri- 
sostome is full, a 1661 Fuller Worthies (1840) 1 1.438 He is 
too hyperbolical in praising bis own country. 1774 Warton 
Hist. Eng. Poetry lii. (1840) I. 113 A taste for hyperbolical 
description. 1820 Hazlitt Led. Dram. Lit. 347 It em- 
bodies . . all the pomp of action in all the vehemence of 
hyperbolical declamation. 1872 Geo. Eliot Middlem. xxii, 
I have a hyperbolical toogue : it catches fire as it goes. 

t b. gen. Extravagant in character or behaviour ; 
excessive, enormous. Obs. 

1589 Greene Menaphon (Arb.) 61 Being all plunged wel- 
nigh in a speachlesse astonishmeot..Plcusidippus, not vsed 
to such hyperbolical spectators, broke off the silence by 
calling for his victualls. 1633 T. Stafford Pac. Hib. 1. v. 
(1810) 62 These hyperbolical demands, were, .absolutely 
rejected. 1663 Cowley Verses <$■ Ess., Greatness (1660) 
121 This Hyperbolical Fop whom we stand amazed at. 
1859 Geo. Eliot A. Bede ix, The gardener. .was over head 
and ears in love witb her, and had lately made unmistake- 
able avowals in luscious strawberries and hyperbolical peas. 

2. Geom. = Hyperbolic 2. 

1571 Digges Pantom. iy. Pref. Tja, Conoydall, Para- 
bollical, Hyperbolhcal and Ellepseycal circumscribed and 
inscribed bodies. 1669 Wren in Phil. Trans. IV. 961 The 
Generation of an Hyperbolical Cylindroid demonstrated 
and the Application thereof for Grinding Hyperbolical 
Glasses. 1716 Douglass in Phil. Tram. XX IX. 535 The 
Figure of each Beak is truly Hyperbolical. 1822 Imison Sc. 
$ Art II. 359 Either an elliptical conoid or a hyperbolical 
conoid. 1871 tr. Schellens Spectr. Anal. § 69. 413 Thus 
its path may be elliptical, hyperbolical, or parabolical. 

Hyperbolically, adv. [f. prec. +-ly2. ] 

1. In a hyperbolical manner ; with hyperbole or 
exaggeration. 

, 15.55 Eoen Decades Pref. (Arb.) 51 Although . .it bee hyper- 
boncaHy wrytten that in thedayes of Salomon golde and syl- 
uer were in Hierusalem . .as plentiful as stones. 1579 Fu lke I 
Heskins* Pari. 244 Chrysostom doth hyperbolically amplifie 
the excellencie of the Ministers office. 1610 Healey St. A ug. 
CMc of God xvi. xxi. (1620) 562 Such a multitude as holy 
Writ thought to signifie hyperbolically by the sands of the 
earth. 1774 Pennant TonrScotl. in 1772, 220 The northern 
bards speak hyperbolically of the effect of the blast blown 
by tbe mouth of the heroes. 1842 De Quincev Cicero Wks. 
VI. 224 Unless his income were hyperbolically vast. 

2. ' In form of an hyperbola* (J.). 

t HyperbO'liely, adv. Obs. [f. Hyperbolic 
+ -ly^.J =prec. 1. 

1596 Dalrymfle tr. Leslies Hist. Scot. I. 63 To speik 
hyperboliklie or abone my boundes. 1669 Gale Crt. Gen- 
tiles 1. 111. x. 109 What Cicero hypcrbolicly affirmes of 
Thucydides, is no where to be found but in the Sacred 
Scriptures. 

t Hyper boliform, a. Obs. [f. Hyperbola + 
-FORM : cf. F. hyperboliforme.] Of the form of, or 
resembling, a hyperbola. 

1727-41 Chambers Cycl., Hyper boli-form Figures, are 
such curves as approach, in tbeir properties, to the nature 
of the hyperbola ; called also hyperboloids. (In recent Diets.) 

Hyperbolism (baipaub^Iiz'm). 

1. Rhet. [f. Hyperbole + -ism ; cf. F. kyper- 
holisme.] Use of or addiction to hyperbole; 
exaggerated style, or an instance of this. 

1653 H. More Ant id. Ath. Ep. Ded. (1712) 2 Nor is there 
anything here of Hyperbolism or high-flown Language. 
a ; 1806 Horsley Serin. 1. v. (181 1) 69 With all the allowances 
that can be made for the hyperbolisms of the oriental style. 
1879 D. J. Hill Bryant 83 The mock -sentimental hyper- 
Dohsm that has made Mark Twain's books so popular. 
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2. Geom. [ad. mod.L. kyperbolismus (Newton), 
f. 1 IyperboLA.] A curve whose equation is derived 
from that of another curve by substituting xy for y, 
as that of the hyperbola is from that of Ihe straight 
line. 

[1704 Newton Liu. Tertii Ordinis iv. § 9 Hypcrholismus 
I lyperbolae tres habet Asymptotos.] 1861 Talbot tr. New- 
Ms Lines yd Order 21 Of tbe four Hypcrbolisms of the 
Hyperhola. Whenever .. both the terms ax :i and ^are 
deficient, the curve will he a hyperbolism of some conic 
section. Ibid. 23 A hyperbolism of the parabola is ex- 
pressed by the equation xy*+ey=d, and has two asymp- 
totes. 1873 G. Salmon Higher Plane Curves (ed. 2) 175 If 
y = $(x) be the equation of any curve, Newton calls the 
curve xy=4>(x) a hyperbolism of that curve. 

Hyperbolist (haipaubflist). [f. Hyperbole 

+ -1ST.] 

1. One given to the use of hyperbole ; one who 
uses exaggerated language or statements. 

1661 Boyle Style of Script. (1675) 253, I . . cease to think 
the Psalmist an hyperbolist, for comparing the transcendent 
sweetness of God's word to that inferiour one of boney. 
a 1734 North Exam. in. viii. § 79 Our ordinary Anecdo- 
tarrans. .do not declaredly transcribe them [libels] into their 
Text, as our Hyperbolist hath done bere. 187a Daily 
News 2 Sept., Court byperbolists and loyal dispatches .. 
had swelled his achievements to the proportions of match- 
less feats. 

2. [nonce-use, f. Hyperbola.] 

1831 I. Taylor in Edwards Freed. Will Introd. 111. 55 
Ihe friends of the first of the curves would think them, 
selves justified in denouncing the byperholists as extravagant 
heretics. 

Hyperbolize (haipsuWlaiz), v. Now rare. 
[f. as prec. + -ize. Cf. F. hyperboliser.'] 

1. intr. To use hyperbole ; to exaggerate. 

1599 BroughtotCs Lett. ii. 10 Will you hyperbolize ahoue 
S. Grcgorie, who is contented to marshall the foure generall 
Councels? 1632 G. Hughes Saints Losse 52 If I should 
tell all, I should.. seemc to hyperbolize. 1656 S. H. Gold. 
Law 00 God in Scripture allows of Titles ;..nay, God doth 
hyperbolize it, and saith of al Powers, Von are Gods. 1783 
Blair Rhet. xvi. 1. 321 Tbe person ..who was under the 
distracting agitations of grief, might be permitted to hyper- 
bolize strongly. 

2. trans. To express or represent hyperbolically; 
f to extol or praise extravagantly ; to exaggerate. 

1609 Bp. W. Barlow Answ. Nameless Cath. 41 Glosses 
hyperbolizing the flatteries of the Canonists. 1660 Hicker- 
ikgill Jamaica (i66x) 26 Of tbe Fruit or Nuts of thesu 
Trees is made the so fam'd Chocoletta, whose virtues are 
hiperholiz'd upon every post in London. 1797 Monthly 
Mag. 111. 271 He has hyperbolized the Spanish hyper- 
bolical salutation, * May you live a thousand years ! 1 1814 
Edin. Rev. XXIV. 40 Surpiising events which were but 
moderately hyperbolized at tbe time. 

Hence Hyperbolizing vbl. sb. and a. 

a 1619 F other by Atheom. 11. vii. § 6 (1622) 272 The rhe- 
torical! amplification of byperboliiiog Orators. 1638 Chil- 
lingw. Relig Prot. 1. v. § 89. 291 This had been without 
hyperbolizing, Mundus contra Athauasium. 1671 J. 
Webster Metallogr. xv. 233 If I gave no credit to their 
hyperbolizing fancies. 

Hype*rbolo-, combining form of Hyperbola, 
as in HypeTbologra ph [Gr. -ypcupos that writes or 
describes], an instrument for tracing hyperbolas; 
Hype-rbolo-parabo lical partaking of the na- 
tnre of tbe hyperbola and parabola. 

1736 Stone in Phil. Trans. XLI.319 The two species are 
to bt reckoned amongst the Hyperbofo-parabolical Curves. 
1876 Cat at. Sri. App. S. Kens. § 70 Hyperbolograph. 

Hyperboloid (haipaub^loid). Geom. [f. Hy- 
perbola + -oiD. Cf. F. hyperbolo'ide.] 

fl. A hyperbola of a higher degree : = Hyper- 
bola b. Obs. 

1727^41 Chambers Cycl., Hyperboloides, are hyperbola's 
of the higher kind .. expressed by this equation : ay M+u = 
bx ,n {a+x) H . 1740 Cheyne Regimen 326 Like tbe several 
Orders of the Hyperboloids, some of which meet the 
Asymptot infinitly sooner and faster than others, but through 
which all must pass sooner or later. 1796 in Hutton Math. 
Diet. 

2. A solid or surface of the second degree, some 
of whose plane sections are hyperbolas, the others 
being ellipses or circles. Formerly restricted to 
those of circular section, generated by the revoln- 
tion of a hyperbola about one of its axes ; now 
called hyperboloids of revolution. 

There are two kinds of hyperboloid : the hyperboloid of 
one sheet, e.g. that generated by revolution about the con- 
jugate axis (formerly called hyperbolic cylindroid), a figure 
resembling a cylinder but of continuously varying diameter, 
like a reel narrower in tbe middle than at the ends ; and the 
hyperboloid of two sheets, e.g. tbat generated by revolution 
about the transverse axis, consisting of two separate parts 
corresponding to the two branches of the hyperbola. The 
word is sometimes extended to analogous solids of higher 
degrees : cf. Hypkrbola b. 

1743 Emerson Fluxions 210 Tbe Hyperboloid is always 
between h and 4 the circumscribing Cylinder. 1828 H utton 
Course Math. II. 339 To find the surface of an hyperboloid. 
1829 Nat. Phitos., Hydraulics i. 4 (U.K.S.) Newton., 
found that the solid figure produced by the streams flowing 
from all parts to one common centre.. was an Hyperboloid 
of the fourth order. 1840 Lardner Geom. 286 If an hyper- 
boloid of revolution be formed by the revolution of an hy- 
perbola on it^ transverse axis. 1867 J. Hogg Mtcr sc. I, ii. 
24 If a plano-convex lens has its convex surface part of a 
hyperboloid. 1895 Oracle Encycl. 1 1 1. 84/1 A point moving 
round a fixed point at a constant distance from it describes 
a circle, and a straight line rotating round a fixed line not 
in the same plane generates a hyperboloid. 



HYPEBCATALECTIC. 

Hyperbolordal, a. [f. prec. + -al. J Of the 
form of a hyperboloid. 

1879 CasselTs Techu. Edttc. 1 V. 300/1 Domes . . the cir- 
cular may be spherical, .hyper boloidal fete.]. 

t Hype'rbolous, a. Obs. rare. [f. Hyper- 
bole + -ous.] Involving hyperbole ; hyperbolical. 
1638 M. Parker Earthquake Calabria, This wondrom, 
lpitatiou of earth's frame Hath maivels wrought hyper- 
lous to name. 

tHype-rboly. Obs. [app. a modification of Hy- 
perbole, after words in -y t as monarchy, etc. But 
cf. Gr. virtp&oX'ta (Hesycbius\] = Hyperbole i. 

1598 Drayton Heroic. Ep. xii. 65 Although the envious 
Ltiglish doe devise A thousand Jests of our Hyperbolies. 
1658 Osborn Q. Eliz. Wks. (1673) 464 Let the Proverb As 
sure as Check bayl me from the least suspicion of hyperboly. 

1690 JJovle Chr. Virtuoso 11. 33 If it be said that these are 
very bold Hyperbolies, I hope the Texts .. will keep them 
from seeming.. groundless Conceits. 

t Hyperbo-real, a. Obs. rare. [f. Hyper- i 
+ Boreal; cf. next.] = next A. 1. 

1596 R. L[incbe] Dieila (1877) 80 Whiter then snow on 
Hyperborean hyll. c 1790 A. Bell in Sou they Life (1844) 

1. 122 In that cold climate, so congenial to my hyperhoreRl 
constitution. 

Hyperborean (haipajboe-nan), a. and sb. [ad. 
late C. hyperborean-us *t classical L. hyperboreus, 
ad. Gr. vw€p06p(os } -j9<5p«os (in early writers only 
in pi. 'riT€p06p€ot f the Hyperboreans), f. vvtp- 
Hyper- 1 + 06p€ios northern, tfopta? the north wind, 
Boreas. Cf. Y . hyperbor<fen, hyperbore'e\ the latter 
is found in the 14th c] 

A. adj. 1. Of, pertaining to, or characterizing 
the extreme north of the earth, or {colloq. or 
humorously) of a particular country; in ethno- 
logical use, cf. B. 

1591 Sylvester Du Bartas t. v. 635 Gray-beard Boreas. . 
Is prisoned close in th' Hyper-Borean Cave. 1633 C. Butler 
Eng. Gram. (L.), Northern Isles ; as Groenland, Frcesland, 
Iseland, etc., even to the hyperborean or frozen sea. a 1649 
Drumm. of Hawth. Poems Wks. (171 1) 6 Tbe hyperborean 
hills. 1740 J. Warton Virg. Georg. iv. 618 The Hyper- 
borean ice he wander'd o'er, i860 Maury Phys. Geog. Sea 
(Low) x. § 488 This water then may go off as an under 
current freighted with heat to temper some hyperborean 
region. 1875 F. Parkman in N. Amer. Rev. CXX. 37 The 
first, or Hyperborean, group comprises the tribes of Alaska 
and a part of British America. 1885 Manchester Exam. 
12 Jan. 6/1 We are held to dwell . . in a hyperborean region, 
though we are only two hundred miles from London, 
b. Of or pertaining to the fabled Hyperboreans. 

1613 Purchas Pilgrimage (i6ia) 398 The Hyperborean 
[nation], wbicb. .dwell in an Hand in the Ocean necre unto 
the Pole. 1806 Fellowes tr. Milton's 2nd De/. (1848) I. 
272 Some hyperborean and fabled hero, decorated with all 
tbe shewy varnish of imposture. 

2. {nonce-use.) Surpassing that of the north wind. 
1859 Thackerav Virgin, l.xxix, He blew a hyperborean 

whistle, as if to blow his wrath away. 

B. sb. An inhabitant of the extreme north of the 
earth ; in //. members of an ethnological group of 
Arctic races, loosely and fig. One who lives in a 
northerly clime. 

In Greek legend the Hyperboreans were a happy people 
who lived in a land of perpetual sunshine and plenty beyond 
the north wind. 

1601 Holland Pliny I. 121 Certain people.. not much vn- 
like in their maner of life to the Hyperboreans. 1613 Pur- 
chas/ ? /7^7V«^(i6i4) 395 Next to these both in place and 
credit, we may reckon the Hyperboreans. 1816 Keatinge 
Trav. (1817) II. 138 At six in the morning the yokes of oxen 
were going to their work a field ; and nearly three hours 
advantage .. of active life is possessed [in France] over us 
Hyperboreans. 1856 Kank A ret. Expl. 11. i. 24 Our party 
of American hyperboreans. 

Hence Hyperbo reanism (nonce-wd.), an ex- 
treme northernism. 

1824 DeQuincey Goethe Wks. 1863 Xll. 207 note, 'Just * 
. . [in Sve must just put up with it '], is a Hyperboreanism, 
and still intelligible in some provinces. 

t Hyperby'ssal, a. nonce-wd. [f. Hyper- 4 + 
Gr. pvoaos = PvOos depth (of the sea),] Of or 
belonging to surpassing depth or profundity. 

1691 E. Taylor Behmen's Tlieos. Pkilos. 350 Sink down 
into the Hyperbyssal, Supersensual, Unsearchable, Eternal 
One. 

Hyper-Ca'lvinism. Tkeol. Calvinistic doc- 
trine which goes beyond that of Calvin himself; 
extreme Calvinism. So f Hypercalvi-nian, Hy- 
per-Ca'lvinist, one who holds such doctrine ; 
Hyper-Calvini-stic a., pertaining to Hyper-Cal- 
vinists or Hyper-Calvinism. 

1674 Hickman Qitinquart. Hist. (ed. 2) 68 Thomas Aquinas, 
..is rather an Hypercaivinian than not a Calvinist in tbis 
matter of the absolute Decree. 1856 R. A. Vaughan 
Mystics (1860) 11. 93 Behmcn argues against tbe Hyper. 
Calvinist. 1882-3 Schafk Encycl. Relig. Knowl. II. 874/1 
[John Hill (1697-1771)1 one of the leading advocates of his 
day of Hyper.Calvinism. 1892 B. Talbot in A. E. Lee 
Hist. Columbus (Ohio) I. 831 A growing distaste for the 
extreme views of Hyper-Cafvinists. 1896 D. L. Leonard 
Congregationalism in Ohio 9 A hyper-Calvinistic system of 
theology, which landed not a few in formalism and fatalism. 

Hyper catalectic (-kcetale klik), a. Pros. [ad. 
late L. hypercalaleclic-us (Gr. bittpKaia\i)icros is 
recorded) ; see Hyper- i and Catalectic] Of a 
veTse or colon : Having an extra syllable after the 
last complete dipody. Also applied to the syllable 
itself, f Formerly also =Hypermetkic. 
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1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn. s. v. Deposition, Hypercata- 
lectick, where a Syllable or two are Redundant. 1752 
Newton Mi/ton, Mask 631 Such redundant or hyper* 
catalectick verse* sometime* occur in Milton.^ 1886 J. II. 
Mayor Eng. Metre i. 10 To state whether it is metrically 
complete, or incomplete, owing to final or initial truncation, 
or more than complete, .in technical language, whether it i» 
acatatettic, taialectic or hypercatalcctic. 

i, Hyper catharsis (hsijpsikaba-jsis). Path. 
[*.GT.wr€pKa$ap<ris: see Hyper- 5 and Catharsis.] 
Excessive or violent purging, esp. as induced by 
the use of drugs. 

1681 tr. Wiltif Rem, Med. Wks. Vocab. 1684 tr. Bonefs 
Merc. Compzt.xxu. 306 If . .a Hyper catharsis follow Purging. 
1 710 T. Fuller Pharm. Ex temp. 144 This Rosin .. will . . 
cause sickness at Stomach ..and Hypcrcatharsis. 1876 Bar- 
iholow Mat, Med, (1879) 448 Occasionally profuse watery 
evacuations have been produced hy it, and rarely severe 
hypercatharsis. 

So Hyper catha'rtic a., causing hypercatharsis, 
violently cathartic ; sb. a medicine of this nature. 

[16$? Physical Diet. ,HyPercatAartica,most violent purges : 
too purging.] 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), HyPercatharticks 
(in Ph y sic \ purges, that work loo violently. 1855 Mayne 
Expos. Lex.y /typercatharlicus,. .hypercathar tic. 

Hypercoracoid (-kp-rakoid;. IchlhyoL [f. 
Hypeb- 6 + Coracoid.] The upper of the two 
bones forming the shoulder-girdle in typical fishes, 
with which the fin-rays articulate ; the scapula. 

1876 Johnson's New Univ, Cycl, (N.Y.) II. 1079/1 Hyper- 
coracoid., the upper bone opposed to the inner surface of 
the great scapular cincture of the typical fishes. 

Hyper critic (haipajkrrtik), sb. and a. [ad. 
16th c. L. hypercrilic-us (see Hyper- 4 + Critic), 
applied vituperatively to the younger Scaliger by 
the Italian R. Titius in 1 589, and by Delrio in 1 609. 
Cf. F. hypcrcritiquc (Boilean, 1703).] 

A. sb. 1. fA master critic (obs.) ; an extreme 
or severe critic; a hypercritical or over-critical 
person. 

1633 T. Carew Coel. Brit, Wks. (1824) 154 My offices and 
title are, supreme theomastix, hupercrittique of manners, 
protonotarie of abuses. 1647 Trap? Comm. Matt, vii 2 
Scaliger the hypercritic gives this absurd and unmannerly 
censure. 1650 Blount Glossogr. , Hypercritick, . . a Master 
Critick. 1674 Dryden State Innoc. Apol., These hyper- 
eritfes of English poetry, a 1764 Lloyd Ep. to J. B, Esq. , 
Vet Hypercntics I disdain, A race of blockheads dull and 
vain. i8aa C. Butler Remin, (ed. 3) 329 An I tali an hyper- 
critic would deny it to be music. 

f 2. Hypercriticism ; also a minute criticism, 
a critique. Obs, 

1618 Bolton Flonis To Rdr., In mine Hypercriticks, con- 
cerning our couotreys history, I have dealt freely. 1695 
Bentlev Let. to Evelyn 29 Jan. in Corr. (1842) 93 My 
Alterations.. which I have dooewith so much freedom and 
simplicity; such seeming fastidiousness and Hypercritic. 
that I should fear to send them, but that [etc.]. 1757 Mrs. 
Griffith Lett. Henry $ Frances (1767) I. 257 My obser- 
vations are mostly an hypercritick upon Lord Orrery. 
'B.adj. =next. 

i8ao Keats Cap Bells xi, A long hypercritic howl 
Against the vicious manners of the age. 

Hypercritical, a. [f. H yper- 4 + Critical.] 
Of the character of a hypercritic ; extremely or 
unduly critical; addicted to excessive adverse 
criticism, esp. upon minute or trivial points. 

1605 Camoen Rem. (1637) 16 The hypercriticall controller 
of Poets, Julius Scaliger, doth so severely censure Nations, 
that he seemed to sit in the chaire of the scomfull. 161 1 
Cohyat Crudities 515, I suppose that some hyper-criticall 
carpers will taxe nie of vanity. 1738 Swift Pol. Conversat. 
Introd. 56, 1 . . hope, that such Hypercritical Readers will 
please to consider [etc.]. 1863 Miss Braodon Eleanor's 
Vict.\.\. 3 It would have been hypercritical to have ob- 
jected to the shortness of the skirt. 

Hence Hyper critically adv., in a hypercritical 
manner. 

1715 M. Davies Atken. Brit. I. Contents at end Zzijb, 
Too^ Hipercritically lavishing of their Lashes and En- 
comiums upon Friend and Foe, iDdiscriminatively, rather 
than impartially. 1867 Stubbs Led. Med. <$• Mod. Hist. 
(x886) 13 God forbid that we should speak contemptuously 
or hypercritically of any honest worker. 

Hypercriticism (-kri-tisiz'm). [f. Hyper- 4 
+ Criticism.] Excessive criticism ; criticism that 
is unduly severe or minute. 

1678 Phillips (ed. 4) App., Hypercriticism, an over exact 
or curious Judgment or Censure passed upon the works of 
any one. 1824 Edin. Rett. XL. 337 The details of an ob- 
noxious hypercriticism. 1835 Mas. Cahlyle Lett. 1. 43, I 
clean beautifully when you do not dishearten me with hyper- 
criticism. 1873 H. Spencek Stud. Sociol. Notes 414 Even 
were these hyper-criticisms, it might be said that they are 
rightly to be made on a passage which is considered a 
model of style. 

Hypercrrticize, v. [f. Hypjer- 4 + Criti- 
cize.] trans. To criticize excessively or nndnly. 
b. intr. To be hypercritical. 

181a Religionism 55 What ! hypercritieise the dead ! for 
shame J 1835 Fraser*s Mag. XII. 688 Those who hyvtr- 
criticised on the awkward terminations of some of his plots. 
1863 Mas. C. Clahke Slinks. Char, xvi. $06, I have no de- 
sire to hypercritieise, or to see more in our poet than he 
himself intended. 

Hyperdete'rminant, sb. and a. Math. [See 
Hyper- 3.] a. sb. A determinant of operative 
symbols; a symbolic expression for an invariant 
or covariant : invented by Cayley. b. adj. Of the 
nature of a hyperdeterminant. 



\ 1845 Cayley in Camb. Math. Jrtd.XX. 195 The func- 
tion u whose properties we proceed to investigate may be 
conveniently named a ' Hyperdeterminant a 1846 — in 
Camb. <y Dublin Math. J ml. I. 104 The question maybe 
proposed ' To find all the derivatives of any number of func- 

j lions, which have the property of preserving their form un- 

' altered after any linear transfor mat ions of the variables '. . . 
I give the name of Hyperdeterminant Derivative, or simply 
of Hyperdeterminant, to those derivatives which have the 
property just enunciated. 1895 Elliott Algebra Quantics 
161 Hypcrdetenninants form a complete system of co- 

I \ariants. ibid., The hyperdeterminant symbols. 

Hyperdiapason, -diapente, -diatessaron, 
-ditone Mus. : see Hyper- 2. 

'* Hyperdisyllable ,-daisrlabT. [ad. late Gr. 
vir(p8i<Tv\ka&os ; see Disyllable.] A word of 
more than two syllables. Also attrib. or adj. Of 
more than two syllables. 

1678 Phillips (ed. 4>, Hyperdhsyllablc. 1704 J. Harris 
Lex. Tec/m.y Hyperdisyllable. 1843 T. K. Arxolo Latin 
Prose Comp. 11. 13 Esse in compound infinitives very fre- 
quently precedes a hyperdissyllable participle. 1895 J. P. 
Postcate in Class. Rev. IX. 77 Hyperdisyilables at the end 

1 of the pentameter are ten times as rare as in the second 
booklofTibullus]. 

Hyperdorian, Anc. Mus. : see Hyper- 2. 
I II Hyperdtllia (hdip3Jd?/bi*a). Also 5 -doulia, 
' 7 (anglicized) hyperduly. [a. ined.L. hyper- 
d nliai sec Hyper- 4 and D c li a. C f. F. hyperdu/te.] 
The superior Dulia or veneration paid by Roman 
Catholics to the Virgin Mary. Hence Hyper- 
du-lic, Hype r-du Ileal ad/s. } of the nature of 
hyperdulia. 

1530T1XOALB Ansio. More (1850) 57 As for hyperdoulia, 
I would fain wete where he readeth of it in all the scrip- 

j ture. i6»S Ussheh Ansiv. Jesuit 429 From whom our 
Romanists did first learne their Hyperdulia, or that tran- 

I stendent kinde of seruice, wherewith they worship the Virgin 
Mary. 1664 Jer. Taylor Dissuas. Popery 11. n. § 6 Be 

I careful that if dulia only be due that your worship be not 
hyperdulical. 1674 Brevint Saul at Endorxvi. 352 Devo- 
tion, .whether Duly or Hyperduly. 1846 G. S. Fabek 
Lett. Tractar. Secess. Popery 91 The worship.. of the 
Virgin M ary . . the Papists distinguish by the name of Hyper- 
dulia. Ibid. 101 note. The Hyperdulie Adoration of Mary. 
1865 Union Rev. III. 404 The hyperdulia and dulia due 
respectively to our Blessed Lady and the Saints. • 

Hyperelliptic, -geometric, -al, Math.: see 
Hyper- 3. 

Hyperheacapod (-he-ksappd). Zool. [f. mod. 
L. tlyperhexapoda sb. pi.; see Hyper- 1 and Hexa- 
pod.] An animal of the division Hyperhexapoda 
of arthropods, having more than six legs ; com- 
prising the classes Crustacea, Arachnida, and 
Myriapoifa. So Hyper hexapodous (-heksar- 
p^das) belonging to the Hyperhexapoda ; having 
more than six legs. 
185s Mayse Expos. Lex. y Hyperhexapodous. 
II Hypericum (haipe'riktfm, etymologically 
hip3rarki>in). Also 5-8 -on. [JL. hyteruum, 
hypericon, a Gr. virepuKov (vntpiKov), f. vncp over + 
tptiKT) heath. Cf. F. hypericon.'] 

1. Bot. A large genns of plants (herbs or shrubs), 
of very wide distribution, the type of the N.O. 
Hypericacex, having pentamerous yellow flowers, 
stamens arranged in from 3 to 5 clusters, and leaves 
usually marked with pellucid dots (specially con- 
spicuous in the common species H. per/oral urn) ; 
commonly known as St. John's-worts. 
1538 Turner Libellus, HyPericou t ..uu\g\is appellat Saynt 
{ I ohns gyrs. 1578 Lyte^ Dodoens x. xliii. 64 S. Johns worte is 
! called in Greeke vntpucov : in Latine and in Shoppes Hyperi- 
cum, and of some Perforata. # 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. 
Ep. 41 That any vertue there is in Hipericon to make good 
the name of fuga Demonis. .it is not easie to beleeve. 1741 
Compl. Fam.-Piece 11. Hi. 386 Other . . Shrubs . . now m 
Flower, . . Canary Hypericum, . . shrubby stinking Hyperi- 
cum. 1784 Cowper Task vi. 165 Hypericum all bloom, 
so thick a swarm Of flow'rs, like flies clothing her slender 
rods, that scarce a leaf appears. 184a G. Turnbvll in Proc. 
Berw. Nat. Club II. No. 10. 7 Wild geraniums, hyperi- 
cums, and willow-herbs. 

f2. Phartn. (in form hypericon). A drug 
prepared from a plant of this genus. Also oii (of ) 
I hypericon. Obs. 

1471 Ripley Comp. Alch. Ep. in Ashm. (1652^ 113 Use 
I Hipericon Perforate with milke of Tithimall. 1543 Traheron 
• Vigo's Chirurg. 04/1 Oyle of hypericon. 1691 J. Wilson 
Belphegor v. ii, I'll have ye burnt in effigy, with brimstone, 
galbanum, aristolochia, hypericon. 

II Hyperinosis (hwparhwsis). Path. [f. 
Hypek- 5 + Gr. «, lv-6s fibre + -osis. Cf. F. hy- 
pcntiose.} A diseased state of the blood in which 
it contains an excessive amount of fibrin : opp. to 
Hypinosis. 

1845 G. E. Day tr. Simon's Anim, Chcm. I. 280 The blood 
exhibits the characters of hyperinosis, for the quantity of 
fibrin is in one instance twice, and in the other thrice the 

[ normal amount. 1876 Bartholow Mat. Med. (1879) 200 
Measures to favor hyperinosis and the coagulation of the 

j blood in the aneurismat sac. 

Hence Hyperino'sed, Hyperino'tic adjs., af- 

| fected with hyperinosis ; having excess of fibrin. 

! 1847-9 Tood Cycl. Anat. I V.i 13/2 Hyperinotic hlood. 1877 

j Roberts Handbk. Med. (ed. 3) 1. 54 The blood is hyperinotic, 
containing excess of fibrin and coagulating firmly. 1878 

[ A.M. Hamilton Nerv. Dis, 141 Attended by a hyperinosed 

t condition of the blood. 



Hyperionian, Anc. Mus. : see Hypek- 2. 

Hyperite ^hai psrait). Mitt. Also hyperyte. 
[? short for hypersthtmte.'] A name for various 
rocks allied to Diabase and to Diorile ; sometimes 

* 1 1 YPERSTHEMTE. 

186a Dana Man. Geol. 11. 78 Hyperite— Granite like in 
! texture .. consisting of cleavable labradorite v and hypers- 
thene. 1868 — Min. (ed. 5) 210 Hypersthene. . is often associ- 
ated with labradorite, constituting a dark-colored, granite- 
like rock, called Hyperyte. Ibid. 343 If the hornblendic 
constituent [of Labradorite] is a dark lamellar variety of 
either hornblende or pyroxeoe. or the species hypersthene, 
the rock is called hyperyte (or hyper;.thenyte». 

Hyperjacobian, Math. : see Hyper- 3. 

f HypeTlogism. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. Hyper- 4 + 
1 Gr. \oyiafx-6s reckoning: formed after Hypolo- 
gism.] (See qnol.) 

1656 tr. Hobbes Elem. Philos, (1839) 147 When the pro- 
portion of the first antecedent to the first consequent is 
greater than that of the second antecedent to the second 
consequent, the four magnitudes, which are so to one 
another, may be called hyperlogisiu. 

Hyperlydian, Anc. Mus.-. see Hyper- 2. 
Hypermetamorphosis (haitps^metampu* 

' tfsis). Entom. [f. Hyper- 5 + Metamorphosis.] 
An extreme form of metamorphosis occurring in 

' certain insects (esp. in beetles of the family Me- 
loidx), in which the animal passes through two or 
more different larval stages. So Hypermeta- 
moTphism, the character of undergoing hyper- 
metamorphosis ; Hypermetamo rphic, -mor- 
pho-tica^j., characterized byhypernielamorphi^m. 

187s \V. Houghton Sk. Brit. Ins. 155 Hypermetamor- 
phosis of the larva, as in the Meloidse. 1875 Darwin Anim. 
4- PI. xxvii. (ed. 2) II. 363 Certain beetles ..undergo what 

! has been called a hyper-metamorphosis— that is, they pass 
through an early stage wholly different from the ordinary 
gruh-like larva. 1881 R. McLachlan in Encycl. Brit.Xlll. 

1 147/1 ' Hypermetamorphism ' . . in which the larva at one 
period of its life assumes a very different form and hahit 
from those of another period. Ibid. 149/1 The extraordinary 
genus Sitaris (equally hypermetamorpholic), a parasite in 
bees' nests. 1888 Rolleston & Jackson Anim. Life 50S 
In a few instances {Mantispa among Neuroptera, Meloidae 
among Cokoptera) there is a hyper-metamorphosis. The first 
larva is Campodeiform, the second more or less eruciform. 

Hypermeter (hsipyjmfoj). [ad. Gr. hirip- 
fierp-os, -qv, beyond measure, beyond metre, f. 

ilifrpov measure. In mod.F. hypermHre.] 
1. Pros. A hypermetric verse. 
x6s6 Blount Glossogr. , Hypermeter, a verse having a re- 
dundant syllable, or one syllable above measure ; called by 
, some a feminine Verse. 

2. (humorous nonce-use.) A person above the 
1 ordinary stature. 

1713 Adoison Guardian No. 108 T 3 When a man rises 
l beyond six foot, he is an hypermeter, and may be admitted 
into the tall club. 

Hypermetric (haipwme trik), a. [f. Gr. 
tnrtpjjKTp-os (see prec.) + -10 ; cf. purpiKls Metric] 

1. Pros. Of a 'verse* or line: Having one or 
more syllables beyond those normal to the metre ; 
having a redundant syllable or syllables. Also 

! said of the redundant syllable. 

1865 Athenaeum No. 1975. 302/3 Hypermetric lines. 1887 
Pall Mall G. 29 Aug. 3/2 • While heav'n is silver o'er him, 
and underfoot *, for example, is hypermetric. 

2. gen. Beyond measure, excessive, immoderate. 
1854 Laoy Lytton Behind the Scenes u. viii. II. 34 His 

sublimated hypermetric impudence. 

Hyperme trical, a. Pros. [f. as prec. + 
j -AL.J =sprec. i. 

1751 Johnson Rambler No. 88 r 15 Milton frequently 
uses . . the hypermetrical or redundant line of eleven sylla- 
\ bles. 1871 Public Sch, Lat, Gram, 466 Hypermetrical 
1 verses were introduced by Ennius, probably . . from his 
' misapprehending Homer. 1886 J. B. JIavor Eng. Metre 
vi. 98 Verses with hypermetrical syllables. 

HypermetropeChsipwme^r^up). Path. [mod. 
I f. Gr. virtpptTp-os beyond measnre + anp, Zm-a eye.] 
A person affected with hypermetropia. 

1864 tr. Donders* Accom. <fr Re/r. Eye 620 Hypermet ropes 
. .lose for a time their asthenopia. 1875 H. Walton Dis. 
j Eye 345 The hypermetropes have a little more difficulty 
in seeing at all ranges. 1893 Brit. Med. Jrnl. 30 Sept. 
732 The eye-strain necessary in hypermetropes and others 
to focus a clear image on the retina. 

II Hypermetropia (harpsimftnJu'pia). Path. 
Also in anglicized form hypermetropy (-me'trJpi). 
[mod.L., f. as prec. + ~ia -IA 1 .] An affection of 
the eye, usually due to a flattened form of the eye- 
ball, in which the focus of parallel rays lies behind 
instead of on the retina ; f long-sightedness \ 

1868 Darwin Anim. $ PI. xii. II. 8 Hypermetropia, or 
morbidly long sight : in this affection, the organ, .is too flat 
j from front to back. 1878 T. Bkyant Pract. Surg. I. 300 
This anomaly is known as hypermetropia or far sight. 
1880 I.e Conte Sight 51 Hypermetropy is the true opposite 
of Myopy. 

Hypermetropic (-p*p ik )> <*. [*"• as prec. + 
-ic.J Pertaining to or affected with hypermetropia; 

* long-sighted \ 

1864 tr. Donders 1 Accom. % Refr. Eye viii. 525 The con> 
t pound hypermetropic astigmatism often keeps very close to 
the simple. 1870 Pall Mall G. 23 Feb. 3/3 Hypermetropic 
! suhjects are not, except in extreme eases, conscious that 
: they see differently from others. 1876 Lowe in Life I. 5 
I The other [eye] was hypermt tropic. 
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Hypermixolydian, Anc. Mus. : see Hyper- 2. 1 

t Hyperoeha'lity. Obs. nonce-wd. [f. Gr. 
vnfpox'O? eminent, distinguished + -al + -it v.] j 
Eminence, distinguished position. 

1637 Bastwick Litany i. ai, I will.. so plauge the Metro* 
policallity of Yorke and Canterbury, and the hyperocality of 
all the other Prelats, as 1 will neuer leaue them. 

II Hyper OOdon (haiparawtfdpn). Zool. [mod.L. 
(1803), f. Gr. virepQ-o? that is above, superior, or 
vncpy-rj palate f o5ov?, 68ov(r- tooth.] A genus of 
Cetacea, containing the bottle-nosed whales. 

1843 Penny Cycl. XXVII. 274/1 (Whales) The Hypero- 
odons, which only have a few teeth. 1854 Owen in Circ. Sc., 
Organ, Nat. I. 278 The great bottle-nose or hyperoodon. 
1876 tr. Beneden*s Anim. Parasites 155 Among these 
skeletons there were several hyperoodons and other cetacea. 

II Hyperopia (-<?«pia). Path. [f. Hyper- 5 + 
Gr. wtf/, «jr-a eye + -ia -ia-.] = Hypermetropia. 
So Hyperopic (-^pik) a. - Hypermetropic. 

1884 H. E. Mitchell in N. York Med. jfml. 27 Dec. 720 
The hyperopic or myopic astigmatism. 1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., 
Hyperopia. 1889 Brit. Med. JrnL 28 Sept. 702/2 The hy- 
peropic eye. 

|| Hyperostosis (hai par^st^ sis). Path, and 
Physiol. PI. -oses. [f. Hyper- 5 + Gr. oortov, 
6(tto- bone : see -osis.] An overgrowth or in- 
crease of bony tissue ; hypertrophy of bone ; an 
ontgrowth of bone from a bone ; exostosis. 

1835-6 Tood Cycl. Anat. I. 745/2 Cases of hyperostosis in 
which there is a uniform deposit of bone. 1878 T. Bryant 
Pract. Surg. I. 395 Hyperostosis orthebony meatus. 1897 
Allbutt Syst. Med. III. 117 When the hyperostoses are 
large they remain in a modified form. 

Hence Hyperostotio (-/>'tik) a. f affected with 
hyperostosis. 

1867 J. B. Davis Thes. Craniorum 127 This . . sktill is 
heavy and hyperostotic, and connected with this state there 
is a premature closure of the sutures. 

Hyperoxidation («?ksidf«-j3n\ [f. Hyper- 4 
+ Oxidation.] Excessive oxidation. 

1876 HAaLEY Mat. Med. (ed. 6) 164 Due to hyperoxyda- 
tion of the blood. 

Hyperoxide (-fksaid), sb. Chem. [f. Hyper- 7 
+ Oxide.] = Peroxide. 

1855 Mayne Expos. Lex., Hyperoxydum, term employed 
by Berielius . . : a hyperoxide, 1879 G. Prescott Sp. Tele' 
phone 38 Hyperoxide of lead.. may be used. 

t Hypero xide, a. Obs. [a. F. hyperoxyde, 
irreg. f. Gr. vrrepofv-s exceeding sharp.] Extremely 
sharp (in form, taste, etc.) ; very acute or acid. 

1805-17 R. Jameson Char. Min. (ed. 3) 209 Hyper-oxide 
([Fr.] byper-oxyde) ; that is to say, uncommonly acute, as j 
in the variety of calcareous-spar, which consists of two 
rhomboids, of which tbe one is acute and inverted, and 
the other much more acute. r8«}5 Maynr Expos. Lex., 
Hyperoxys,. .superacute ; superacid : hyperoxide. 

Hyperoxygenate (^-Wsidg&i^t), v. [f. Hy- 
per- 4 + Oxygenate.] trans. To impregnate or 
combine with an excess of oxygen ; to supersaturate 
with oxygen. (Chiefly in pa. pple.) 

1793 Beddoes Calculus 223 By surcharging tbe blood with 
oxygene, by hyper-oxygenating it, if I may use the expres- t 
sion. Ibid. 264 An hyper-oxygenated atmosphere. 1803 
Ann. Rev. 1. 377/1 All those alkaline and earthy salts, .are , 
shown., to be hyperoxygenated muriates. 1855 Mayne i 
Expos. Lex., Hypcroxygenatus,.. hyperoxygenated. 

b. (humorous nonce-use, with allusion to Gr. j 
6£vs sharp, acid.) To impart excess of sourness to. j 

c 181 r Southey Let. to J. Murray in Smiles Mem. J. 
Murray (1891) T. 198 An old huckstering grocer., whose \ 
natural sourness, .is hyperoxygenated by Methodism. 

So Hyperoxygenation, the action of hyper- j 
oxygenating or condition of being hyperoxyge- 
nated ; Hypero^xygfenize v. trans. = Hyper- 
oxygenate (chiefly in pa. pple.). 

1793 E. Darwin in Beddoes Lett. 61 Your .. reasonings . . j 
indicate .. hyperoxygenation to be the cause of this fatal 
disease [consumption]. 1802 Cnenevix in Phil. Tram. 
XCII. 126 Oxygenized and hyperoxygenized muriatic acids. 
1811 Edin. Rev. XVII. 407 The acid supposed to be hy- 
peroxygenized. 1875 H. C. Wood Therap. (1879) 278 Dr. 
Colton . . maintains the absurdity that nitrous oxide pro- 
duces hyperoxygenation of the blood. 

t HyperOXymuriate (harparfksimiua-ri/t). 
Chem. Obs. [t. Hyper- 7 + Oxymuriate.] A salt 
of 4 hypcroxymuriatic ' (now called chloric^ acid ; 
a chlorate. 

1794 G. Adams Nat. $ Exp. Philos. I. App. 546 Hyper- 
oxymuriats— by heat converted to muriats. 181a Sir H. 
Davy Chem. Philos. 228 From any of tbe salts called hyper- 
oxymurtates, oxygene is procured by a dull red heat. 100 
grams of the hyperoxymuriate of potassa afford about 114 
cubical inches oxygene gas. 1823 [see Chlorate). 1854 
J. Scoffern in Orr's Circ. Sc., Chem. 361 Salts . . termed ' 
chlorates, but formerly hyper-oxy-muriates. 

t Hyper oxy muria tic, a. Chem. Obs. [f. I 
as prec. + Oxymcriatic.] In H. acid, the old I 
name of chloric acid HCI0 3 , as containing a larger 
amount of oxygen than an 1 oxymnriatic ' (chlorous) 
acid, HC10 2 . 

1794 G. Adams Nat. <$• Exp. Philos. I. App. 541 The oxy- 
muriatic, the hypcroxymuriatic. .acids. 1807 T. Thomson j 
Chem. (ed. 3) II. 237 Berthollet. .concluded from them, that j 
the oxymuriatic acid had been decomposed during^ the 
process ; that . . another portion combined with an additional j 
dose of oxygen, and was converted into hyperoxymuriatic 
acid. 



Hyperparasite (-pse-rasait). Zool. [f. Hy- 
per- 1 + Parasite.] An animal parasitic upon a 
parasite, as certain insects in the larval state. So 
Hyperparasi'tic a., parasitic on or in a parasite ; 
Hyperpa rasitism, the condition of being hyper- 
parasitic, as exemplified by certain Ichneumonidx 
and Chalcididx, the larvae of which live in the 
bodies of other insect parasites. 

1886 Nature 6 May 16/2 About 25 species of the various 
parasitic and hyper- parasitic groups tot ants}. 

Hyperper (haipaupaj). Numism. [ad. med.L. 
hypeiperum, -pyrum, ad. Gr. vvipirvpov, f. vitip 
Hyper- + irOp fire : applied to gold highly refined 
by fire.] A Byzantine coin; the gold solidns 
(which at the cession of Crete was rather heavier 
than a half-sovereign). Cf. Du Cange Dissert, de 
inf. vevi numismatibus (Rome 1755) 123. 

1598 Hakluyt Voy. I. 94 For each carte loade they giue 
two webbes of cotton amounting to the value of half an 
yperpera. 1886 J. Bury in Jrnt. Hellenic Stud. VII. 312 
By this compact Boniface ceded to Venice Crete and the 
sum of 100,000 hyperpers. 

Hyperphoric (haipwfjrrik), a. [f. Hyper- r 
+ Gr. -<popu<*6s, f. <pepuv to carry ; cf. b-n*p<ptp*iv 
to carry over.] (See quot) 

1889 Nature 21 Nov. 49 Changes brought about by the 
introduction of a new, or the removal of an old mineral (e.g. 
dolomitization) are treated under the head of hyperphoric 
change. 

Hyperphrygian, Anc. Mus,-. see Hyper- 2. 

Hyperphysical (haipwfi-zikal), a. [f. Hy- 
per- 1 + Physical.] Above or beyond what is 
physical ; supernatural. 

1600 Dr. Dodypoll 11. iii. in Bullen O. PI. 111. 121 Two 
sorts of dreams, One sort whereof are only phisicall, .. The 
other Hiperphisicall. 1686 Goad Celest. Bodies 11. xiv. 358 
We don't introduce Hyperphysical Causes to defeat Natural, 
but only unite them, and make them agree. 1820 T. Jef. 
ferson Writ. (1830} IV. 332 Speculations hyperphysical 
and antiphystcal. 1843 Mill Logic 1. lit. § 4 1 he existence 
of God, the soul, and other byperphysical objects. 

Hence Hyper physic ally adv., in a hyperphy- 
sical manner. 

r84,a Sia W. Hamilton in Reid's Whs. 1. 210 note, Both 
the organic motions in the brain . . and the representations 
in the mind itsetf, hyperphysically determined on occasion 
of those motions. 

Hyperphysics. [f. Hyper- i + Physics.] 
The science or subject of supernatural things. 

r855 in Mayne Expos. Lex. 1878 F. Ferguson Life 
Christ vi.68 He called upon them to explain physics and 
metaphysics, hyperphysics and hypophysics. 

II Hyperplasia (haipsjpl^-zia). Path. [mod.L., 
f. Hyper- 5 + Gr. irk&ats formation, f. rtXaaotiv to 
form. Cf. F. hyperp/asie.] A form of hypertrophy 
consisting in abnormal multiplication of the cellular 
elements of a part or organ ; excessive cell-forma- 
tion. 

x86i Bumstead Ven. Dis. (1879) 593 In either case hyper. 

}>lasia is the morbid process, but in scleroses the newly, 
brmed cells persist, .while ingummata they are eliminated. 
1873 T. H. Green lntrod. Pathol. 93 The increased nutritive 
activity of the elements, which leads to an increase in their 
size, leads also to an increase in tbeir number, and to the 
formation of a new tissue, which is similar to that from 
which it originated : — this is termed numerical hypertrophy, 
or hyperplasia. 

So Hyperplasia. = prec; Hyperplasic(-plse'zik}, 
Hyperplastic adjs., of, pertaining to, or exhibit- 
ing hyperplasia. 

1873 T. H. Green lntrod. Patlwl. 149 The new formation 
of lymphatic tissue is in the first place hyperplastic . . sub- 
sequently, however, it may become heteroplastic. Ibid. 258 
As the fever subsides, the hyperaemia diminishes, the hyper- 
plastic process ceases. 1876 Gross Dis. Bladder 48 Epi- 
thelial hyperplasm, with epidermoid transformation. 1886 
Syd. Soc. Lex., Hy/er/lasic. 

Hyperspherieal, Math. : see Hyper- 3. 

Hypersthene (hai-pajsbfn). Min. Also hy- 
perstene. [ad. F. hypersthie (named by Haiiy in 
1803), f. Hyper- 4 + Gr. oBivos strength; from its 
superior hardness as compared with hornblende, 
with which it was formerly confounded. The 
Eng. fortn is assimilated to the Greek.] A silicate 
of iron and magnesium, of the pyroxene group, 
a greenish-black or greenish-grey mineral, closely 
allied to hornblende, often exhibiting a peculiar 
metalloidal lustre. 

1808 T. Allan List Min. 37 Hyperstene. 1821 R. Jame* 
son Man. Min. 132 Prismatoidal Schieler-Spar, or Hypers- 
thene. 1849 Dana Geol. xvii. (1850) 632 The pearly crystal- 
lization of the light grayish-green bypersthene. 186a Ansteo 
Channel Jsl. 11. x. (ed. 2) 259 Varieties of hornblende and 
bypersthene, with chlorites, serpentines and mica,all abound. 

b. attrib. Hypersthene rock: = Hypersthenite. 

1838 Penny Cycl. XII. 41 2/1 Dr. M c Culloch. .first noticed 
Hypersthene rocks in Skye and Ardnamurchan. 1869 Con~ 
temp. Rev. XI. 366 The hypersthene mountains are painted 
in their real blackness. 1886 Pall Mall G. 4 Sept. 4/2 The 
Cucbullins are quite unlike any other mountain group, .the 
coal-black * hypersthene ' rocks of which they are composed 
being only found in that district. 

Hence Hypersthenic (haipaishe'nik) /z. 1 , related 
to or containing hypersthene. 

1838 Penny Cycl. XII. 41 2/1 A dyke of Hypersthenic trap 
was noticed in Radnorshire, /bid., Hypersthenic sienite. 



186 j Ansted Channel /si. 11. x. (ed. 2) 259 Most of the 
veins are filled up with hypersthenic rocks. 1876 Pace 
Adz>. Text bk. Geol.y\\. 127 The term hypersthenic granite 
is applied to an admixture of quartz and hypersthene, with 
scattered flakes of mica. 

II Hyper sthenia (hsipajsfrnia). Path. [mod. 
L., f. IIyper- 5 + Gr. c$4vos strength.] Extreme 
or morbid excitement of the vital powers; the 
opposite of asthenia. 

1855 in Mayne Expos. Lex. 1886 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Hence Hypersthenic a. 2 , relating to, charac- 
terized by, or producing hypersthenia. 

1886 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Hyper sthenite (haipaisbrnait). Min. [f. 
Hypersthene + -ite.] A dark granite-like aggre- 
gate of hypersthene and labradorite; also called 
Hyperite and Norite. 

1849 MuacHisoN Situria App. C. 537 c Greenstones', .are 
different varieties of hyper sthenite and gabbro. 1879 Rutley 
Study Rocks xiii. 249 The hypersthenites, or those rocks 
which consist of rhombic pyroxene in conjunction with 
triclinic felspar. 

Hyperthesis (haipaub/sis). [a. Gr. vntpO^ 
transposition, f. vir4p Hyper- + 6iois placing.] 
Transposition, metathesis. 

a. Anc. Pros. In a logacedic series, the substitu- 
tion, for a particular foot in one line, strophe, etc., 
of another foot in a corresponding line, strophe, 
etc., involving interchange or reversal of the quan- 
tities ; e. g. the substitution of an iamb ( w -) for a 
trochee (- J) or vice versa. 

1890 in Century Diet. 
j b. Philol. Transposition or metathesis of a letter 
I from a particular syllable, to the preceding or 
j following syllable, as in Gr. fx4\aiva for *fxtkavia. 
' r88a in Ogilvie. 

Hyperthetic (haipaibe-tik), a. [ad. Gr. virtp- 
BfTiKOs superlative.] Pertaining to or exhibiting 
hyperthesis. 

f Hyperthe'tical, a. Obs. [f. as prec. + -al.] 
Superlative. 

c 161 1 Chapman /Had xv. Comm. (R.J, These hyperthetical 
or superlative sort of expressions and illustrations. 

Hypertrophic (hsipaatrffik), a. [f. Hyper- 

, trofh-y + -IC.J Of the nature of, affected with, or 

( producing hypertrophy. (Also jig.) 

i r 183a Coleridge in Black™. Mag. XXXI. 956 The follow- 
ing Out-slough, or hypertrophic Stan2a. 1839-47 Todd 
Cycl. Anat. III. 719/2 The anatomical characters of a 

f hypertrophic brain. 1856 \V. L. Lindsay Brit. Lichens 41 
Their hypertrophic or abnormal condition. 

b. Gram. Characterized by excess of expression, 
1874 T. H. Kev Lang. 271 In the Old German we find an 

abundant crop of hypertrophic comparatives from preposi- 
tions. 

So Hyper tro-pMcal, a. (Craig 1847). 

HypertropMed (haipSuttffid), a. [f. Hyper- 
trophy sb. or v. + -ed.] Affected with hypertrophy ; 
enlarged by excessive growth. 

1835- 6 Todd Cycl. Anat. I. 240/2 This cellular substance 
seemed to be hypertroohied. 1857 Berkeley Cryptog. 
Bot. § 603. 532 The marginal son being seated on the hyper- 

i trophied teeth. 1873 T. H. Green /ntrod. Pathol. 92 The 
I kidney. . may become hypertrophied, owing to the loss or in* 
capacity of its fellow. 

b. jig. Overgrown, excessive. 
1879 Romanes in iqth Cent. Sept. 414 Such hyper- 
trophied conservatism as this ought not to be allowed to 
obstruct progress. 1881 — in Nature XXIII. 285 It is hard 
to be patient with such hypertrophied absurdity. 

Hypertrophous (haipautrtffos), a. [f. stem 
of Hypertroph-y + -ous.] Characterized by or 
affected with hypertrophy. 

1836- 9 Todd Cycl. Anat, II. 826/2 The hypertrophous 
condition. 1876 G. W. Balfour Dis. Heart ii. 60 The 
greatly dilated and hypertrophous left ventricle sends for- 
ward a wave of blood. 

Hypertrophy ^hsipSuttffi), sb. [ad. mod.L. 
hypertrophia, f. Gr. vvtp (see Hyper- 5) + -rpo<pia, 
rpo<prj nourishment : cf. Atrophy.] Physiol, and 
Path. Enlargement of a part or organ of an animal 
or plant, produced by excessive nutrition ; excessive 
growth or development. The opposite of Atrophy. 

1834 J. Forbes Laennee's Dis. Chest (ed. 4) 657 Hyper- 
trophy or dilatation of the heart. 1844 Blackiv. Mag. LVI. 
21 We question., whether this hypertrophy of fruit or vege- 
tables improves their flavour. x866-8o A. Flint Princ. 
Med. (ed. 5) 41 The term hypertrophy is applied to enlarge- 
ment of a part from an increase of its normal constituents, 
the structure and arrangement remaining essentially un- 
altered. 1881 Encycl. Brit. XII. 597/2 In many cases 
hypertrophy cannot be regarded as a deviation from health, 
but rather on the contrary as indicative of a high degree of 
nutrition and physical power. 1884 Bower & Scott De 
Barys Phaner. 492 Accumulations of parenchymatous cells 
. . constituting as it were locat hypertrophies of the medullary 
rays. 

b. Jig, Overgrowth. 

1856 Chamb. Jml. VI. 131 That hypertrophy of men- 
arcbism which grew up under Louis XIV, and in the end 
d~jstroy«;d his dynasty. 1883 Century Mag. July 419/1 
Nights of financial hypertrophy. 

Hypertrophy,*'. [f.prec.sb.; cf. Atrophy v."\ 
1. trans. To affect with hypertrophy. 
1846 P. M. Latham Led. Clin. Med. (ed. 2) xxxtv. 314 [The 
heart] is sooner hypertrophied, sooner attenuated. 1885 



HYPHA. 

\V. K. Parker Mammal. Desc. iv. 101 The simple forms of 
its facial bones, not hypertrophicd to make room for the teeth. 

2. intr. To undergo hypertrophy. 

1883 tr. Ziegler's Pathol. Anat. 1. § 72 (CenO When 
a tissue manifests an abnormal tendency to overgrowth, it 
is said to hypertrophy. 

Hypethral, var. of IIypjethbal. 

I! Hypha (hai-fa). Bot. PI. hyph® (-*). 
[mod.L. ;C. L. Willdenow,iSio% ad. Gr. web.] 
The structural element of the thallome of Fungi, 
consisting of long slender branched filaments, usually 
having transverse septa, and together constituting 
the mycelium. 

1866 in Treas. Bot. 1874 Cooke Fungi 14 In Chionyphe 
Carteri the threads grow over the cysts exactly as the 
hypha of lichens is represented as growing over the gonidia. 
1875 [see Hvphal]. 1897 Willis Flower. PL 1. 23 In most 
of our forest trees and in many other plants, the root-hairs 
are replaced by a^ fungus whose hypha; absorb the products 
of decay in organic matter., in the same way. 

II Hyphaemia, -emia (hif-, haifr mia). Path. 
[f. Gr. ir(p- « xrnu under + atfxa blood ; cf. Gr. 
v<patfios blood-shot. In mod.F. hyphtmie.] a. 
Deficiency of blood, b. Extravasation of blood. 

1886 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

|] Hyphaene, -ene (naifr-m*). Bot. [mod.L. 
(180 1) arbitrarily f. Gr. v<paiv-etv to weave.] A 
genus of palms with branching stems, found in 
Arabia, Africa, and Madagascar. One species, 
//. Thebaica, is the Dousr-palm. Also' atlrib. 

1878 H. M. Stanley Dark Cont. II. viiL 239 Hyphene 
palms. 1881 Gd. Words Jan. 37 Among other vegetable 
curiosities were the hyphajne— the only branching member 
of the palm family. 

Hyphaeresis, -eresis (hi-, haifTa-risis). 
Gram. [a. Gr. v<paip«ris a taking away from 
under, omission : cf. aphteresis.'] The omission of 
a letter or syllable in the body of a word. 

1890 Cent. Diet. s.v., Syllabic hypheresis. 

Hyphal (harfal), a. Bot. [f. Hypha + -al.] 
Of or pertaining to the hypha of a fungus. 

1875 Bennett & Dyer Sacks' Bot. 267 In Usnea barbaia 
the growth in length and thickness and the internal differ- 
entiation of the tissue depend entirely on the hypha;, and. . 
the gonidia behave like foreign bodies in the hyphal tissue. 
1896 Allbutt Syst. Med. I. 90 The spores and developing 
hyphal filaments become surrounded by dense clusters of 
leucocytes. 

t Hyphear. Obs. [a. L. hyphear (Pliny), a. 
Gr. (Arcadian) ttytap, a kind of mistletoe growing 
on pines or firs.] A kind of mistletoe. 

1601 Holland Pliny 1. 496 A difference there is in the 
Hyphear and Misselto, on what tree soeuer they are found. 
1613-16 W. Browne Brit. Past. 1. i, Whose muting on those 
trees doth make to grow Rots curing hyphear, and the 
misseltoe. 

fHyphege'tic, a. Obs. [ad. Gr. vQrjytjrtKQS 
fitted for guiding (applied to Plato's expository 
dialogues).] Of guiding or directing nature. 

1655 Stanley Hist. Philos.\. (1701) 175/1 Of Platonick 
discourse there are two kinds, Hyphegetick, and Exegetick. 

Hyphen (hai'fen), sb. [a. late L. hyphen, a. 
late Gr. tj v<piv, subst. use of ady. v<piv together, 
in one, f. i<f>\ v-ao under + tv one. 

The hyphen of the Greek grammarians was the sign 
placed under a compound, to indicate that it was not to he 
read as two words : in this sense the word is sometimes used 
technically by Palaeographers.] 

1. A short dash or line (-) used to connect two 
words together as a compound ; also, to join the 
separated syllables of a word, as at the end of a line ; 
or to divide a word into parts for etymological or 
other purposes. 

(1603 Hollano Plutarch's Mor. 41 He would have 
us to reade these two last words in one, by way of hfcv, 
thus.] £1620 A. Hume Brit. Tongue (1865) 23 Hyphen is, 
as it wer,a hand uniting whol wordes joined in composition ; 
as, a hand-maed [etc.]. 1636 B. Jonson Discov., Beltum 
Scribent., What a sight it is, to see writers committed to- 
gether by the ears, for ceremonies, syllables, points, colons, 
commas, hyphens, and the like? 1678 Phillips (ed. 4), 
Hyphen, .is used, either when two words are joyned together, 
for the more conciseness of expression, as Self-inter est \ or 
when one part of a word concludes the former Line, and the 
one begins the next 1881 Mason Eng. Gram. § 299 When 
the two elements of the compound are only partially blended, 
a hyphen is put between them. 

b. Applied to the ' plus ' sign ( + ). 

1850 Daubeny Atomic The. iii. (ed. 2) 105 In Berzelius's 
method.. to express compound salts, the symbols for each 
were brought together by means of an hyphen + . 

2. transf. a. A short pause between two syllables 
in speaking. 

1868 Geo. Eliot Sp. Gipsy 1. 15 Whistles low notes or 
seems to thrum his lute As a mere hyphen 'twixt two 
syllables Of any steadier man. 1872 C. King Mountain. 
Sierra Nev. x. 208 With hyphens of silence between each 
two syllables. 

b. A small connecting link. 

1868 G. Duff Pol. Sunt. 169 It was a bridge for migra- 
tions. It was a hyphen, connecting different races. 1881 
Daily Tel. 21 June 6/8 M.de Lesseps, who is the sworn foe 
of all such geographical hyphens [isthmuses]. 

Hyphen (hai'fen), v. [f. prec. sb.] trans. To 
join by a hyphen ; to write (a compound) with a 
hyphen. 

1 8 14 W. Taylor in Monthly Rev. LXXIV. 306 The 
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Englishman imagines all words connected by apposition to 
be hyphened together, and inflects them as a single word. 
1884 Nnv Eng. Diet. Introd. 23 Many specialized com- 
hi nations., are ofien not even hyphened. 1891 S. Mostvn 
Curatica 128 The Joneses, when their father was induced 
to move from Shepherd's Bush to Kensington, showed their 
gratitude to their mother by hyphening her name with their 
own .. *The Misses Robinson-Jones \ 1894 Sunday Sch. 
Times (Philad.) 3 Feh.. On the principle that words should 
not be hyphened unless absolutely necessary. 

Hyphenate (harfen^t), v. [f. Hyphen sb. + 
-ate 3] trans. = Hyphens. 

180* Guardian 14 Sept. 1358 We ought to hyphenate 
' noble-simple ' [Shaks. Cymb. in. iv. 133]. Cloten is noble 
by rank, hut 'simple \ that is, a clown, by nature and habit. 

Hence Hyphenated ///. a.; also Hyphena'tion, 
the action of joining by a hyphen. 

1852 N. ff Q. 1st Ser. V. 124/2 The Germans giving the 
hyphenated title thus. 1886 19th Cent. May 700 Arbitrary 
italicising, meaningless bracketing, and senseless hyphena- 
tion. 1893 E. Coues Exp. Lewis <jr Clark 1. 66 In the text 
. . the name usually stands Council-bluff, in one hyphenated 
word. 

Hyphenic (haife-nik), a. [f. as prec. + -ic] 
Of or pertaining to a hyphen. 

1851 AT. 4. Q. 1st Ser. IV. 204/1 The following I should 
call a hyphenic error. 

Hyphenize (harfenaiz), v. [f. Hyphen sb. + 
-ize.] trans. — Hyphen v m 

1869 South. Rev. July 59 A flood of absurdities, many 
of which are badly hyphenised elongations of existing 
vocables. 1879 Daily Aews 20 Nov. 4/6 The reconciliation 
of Austria and Hungary, and the predominance of the latter 
in a hyphenated monarchy. 

Hence Hypheniza tion, the action of joining or 
writing with a hyphen. 

1851 N. Sf Q. 1st Ser. IV. 204/1 A neglect of mental 
hyphenization often leads to mistake as to an author's 
meaning. 1894 Sunday Sch. Tivtes (Philad.) 3 Feb., No 
two writers, probably, would agree as to the hyphenization of 
any fifty words takeo at random. 

Hyphomycetous (hitf-, hai ^maisrtas), a. 
Bot. [f. mod.L. Hyphomycetes (f. Gr. vfy web + 
fivtcrjTfs fnngi) + -0TJS.] Of or belonging to the 
Hyphomycetes ; a group of fnngi consisting simply of 
hyphae (Martins Flora Crypt. Erlang. 181 7). 

1887 Garnsey tr. De Bary's Fungi n. v. 172 The Enty- 
lomeae . .are simple hyphomycetous forms. 

Hypidiomorphic (hiprdi^mp-jfik), a. Miu. 
[mod. f. (Rosenbnsch) hyp-, Hypo- 4 + Idiomor- 
phic] Partially or incompletely idiomorphic. 

1888 A. C. LAWsos in Amer. Geologist Apn 204 The 
order being first plagioclase in more or Jess idiomorphic 
lath-shaped individuals lying in all positions, then augite 
generally allotriomorphic, sometimes hypidiomorphic. 

Hence Hypidiomo-rphically adv. 

1888 W. S. Bayley in Amer. Naturalist Mar. 209 The 
rock is hypidiomorphically granular. 

Hypinosis (hipin<?«*-sis). Path. [f. Hypo- 4 
+ Gr. U, iv-6s tissue + -osis.] A diseased state of 
the blood in which the qnantity of fibrin is below 
the normal ; opp. to hyptrinosis. 

1845 G. E. Day tr. Simon* s Anim. Chent. 1. 296 These 
researches exhibit less of the characters of hypinosis than 
those instituted on the blood at the commencement of con- 
tinued fever. 1876 tr. Wagner's Gen. Pathol. 704 Hypinosis 
may be a result of haemorrhage. 

Hence Hypino'tic a. y pertaining to hypinosis. 

1855 in Mayne Expos. Lex. 1886 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Hypiodie, -iodous, etc. : see Hypo-iodic, etc. 

Hypish, obs. form of Hyppish. 

II Hypnaesthesis (hipneshfsis). Path. [f. Gr. 
vw-os sleep + aXoO-qcris perception, feeling.] Sleepy 
feeling ; dulled sensibility ; drowsiness. 

1855 in Mayne Expos. Lex. 

Hence Hypnsesthe-sio a., affected with hypnoes- 
thesis. 

1889 Lancet 28 Dec. 1331/1 Many of these pathological 
phenomena are simply the hypnasthesic nerves picking up 
the physiological sights, sounds, and sensations. 

Hypnagogic (hipnagp-d^ik) , a. [ad.F. hyptia- 
gogiqtiCy f. Gr. v-av-os sleep + Aywyos leading, f. 
dy€tv to lead.] Properly , Inducing or leading to 
sleep; in qnots.=that accompanies falling asleep. 

1886 Ourney Phantasms of Living I. 390 The 'hypna- 
gogic ' hallucination was as truly the projection of the per- 
cipient's own mind as the dream. # 1895 Q. Rev. July 215 
Hallucinations like the • hypnagogic illusions ' with which 
many people are familiar. 

II Hypnale. Obs. [ad. late L. hypnale (So- 
linus), a. Gr. tntvaXirj, fern, of virva\4os sending to 
sleep, f. Cures sleep.] (See qnots.) 

1398TREVISA Barth. De P. R. xvm. x. (1495) 763 Ympnalis 
is a manere of adder that sleeth wyth stepe. 1613 Purchas 
Pilgrimage (1614) 560 The Dipsas killes those whom shee 
stingeth with thirst. The Hypanale with sleep, as befell to 
Cleopatra. 1635 Swan Spec. M. (1670) 440 Those whom the 
Hypnale stingeth die with sleep. 

Ilypnic (hi-pnik), a. rare. [ad. Gr. virvuc-6s, 
{. vrrvos sleep.] Of, pertaining to, or inducing sleep. 

1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., HyPnic, having power to produce 
sleep. 

Hypno- (hrpntf), before a vowel hypn-, com- 
bining form of Gr. vnvos sleep. The compounds in 
Greek were not numerous, and all lhose employed 
in English are new formations, and chiefly patho- 
logical terms. 



HYPNOSIS. 

Hypnobate [Gr. -jSa-rr/s walker], a sleep-walker 
(Cent. Diet.). Hypnocyst (hi'piwsist) Biol., an 
encysted protozoan which remains quiescent and 
does not develop spores. Hypnodylic (-di'lik) 
a. [Odylic], pertaining to an 'odylic force* pro- 
ducing the hypnotic state ; so Hypno dylism, 
the practice of using this force. Hypnoge-nesis, 
Hypno geny, induction of the hypnotic state ; so 
Hypnog-ene'tic, -ge*nic, Hypno 'genons aJjs., 
prodncing the hypnotic state; rarely t producing 
sleep. Hypnog-ene tically adv. y by hypnogenesis. 
Hypnology [cf. F. hypnologie'], the part of phy- 
siological science which deals with the phenomena 
of sleep ; hence Hypnolo'gic, -ical aajs. y of or per- 
taining to hypnology. Hypno logist, one versed 
in hypnology. Hypnopho bia, Hypno phoby 
[Gr. -<poftta, f. <p6$os fear; cf. F. hypnophobie], 
a morbid dread of falling asleep (Syd. Soc. Lex. 
1886); hence Hypnopho'bic a. (Mayne Expos. 
Lex. 1 855). Hypnoscope [Gr. ffKonos see -scope], 
an instrument used to ascertain if a person is a hyp- 
notic subject. Hypno'sophist, an adept in Hyp- 
no'sophy [Gr. oocpta wisdom], knowledge of the 
phenomena of sleep. Hypnosperm, -spore Bot. r 
an oospore or zygospore (in the Algx) which, after 
fertilization, passes through a period of rest before 
germinating ; a resting cell or spore ; so Hypno- 
spora nge, Hy pnospor'anginm Bot., a sporan- 
gium containing hypnospores ; HypnoBpo ric a., 
of the nature of a hypnospore. 

1885 E. R. Lankester in Encycl. Brit. XIX. 841/2 The 
sclerotia are similar in nature to the *hypnocysts of other 
Protozoa. 1888 Rolleston & Jackson Anim. Life 258 
The [Amoeba] when in a state of repose . . forms a spherical 
or oval ball. .. It sometimes occurs in this condition sur- 
rounded by a delicate membrane forming a 4 hypnocyst '. It 
is then ' resting owing to drought or plennful nutrition. 
1889 Daily A T etvs 24 Dec. 2/7 *Hypnodylic operators are 
born, not made. Ibid., The phenomena of *hypnodylism in 
actual operation. Ibid., The scope of hypnotism and 
odylism, the aspects of *hypnogenesis, the conditions of 
odylic force. 1887 E. Gurney in Mind Apr. 214 Certain 
recent events however, have given special importance to 
this topic of trance-induction or *hypnogcny' t and have 
raised ; . the question of the efficacy of psychical influence 
as a *hypnogenetic agent 1888 Science 9 Nov. 222 Physical 
methods [of hypnotization], especially hypnogenetic zones, 
do not exist except as the results of suggestion. 1884 Lond. 
Med. Rec. Aug. 360 We call those substances *hypnogenic 
which, when administered, may cause sleep. ifSSjFortn. Rev. 
May 737 The so-called 'hysterogenic 1 and *hypnogenic* 
pressure points. 1886 F. W. H. Myers in Proc. Soc. Psych. 
Res. Oct. 127 No attempt.. has heen made to correlate this 
*hypnogenous force or suggestion at a distance with hypno- 
genons agencies employed in the subject's actual presence. 
Ibid, note, I must adopt from the French the word *hyPnogeny 
for the production of hypnotic states. 1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., 
* Hypnologie, of or belonging to hypnology. 1847 Craig, 
* Hypnological. i860 NauSyd. Soc. 1'ear-bk. 203 Azam has 
repeated Mr. Braid's hypnological experiments,and finds t:hat 
catalepsy and anaesthesia can be obtained in the way he indi- 
cates. 1847-9 Todd Cycl. Anat. IV. 681/2 An advertising 
*hypnologist whom I allowed to try his art upon the sleep- 
less individual. 1833 Dunglison (Worcester), *Hypnology. 
1886 Syd. Soc. Lex. f Hypnology, the part of hygiene which 
treats of the doctrine of sleep. 1855 Mayne Expos. 
Lex., *Hypnophobia, term for fear or dread of sleep ; also 
a term for Ephialtes, or night-mare ; *hypnophoby. 1885 
Athenaeum 3 Jan. 21/2 He [Dr. J. Ochorowicz] finds that 
by hanging a magnetic tube, which he calls a '^hypnoscope ', 
from the index finger, sensations of a peculiar description 
are realized. 1885 Pall Mall G. 27 Feb. 3/2 Experiments 
have proved that about 30 per cent, of mankind can be 
suhjected to mesmeric influences, while on the rest the 
hypnoscope has no effect. 1888 Sat. Rev. Aug. 196/1 
Every *hypnosophist .. has his own little private dodge for 
smuggling himself over the frontier of the land of Nod. 
Ibid., The term *hypnosophy is new, perhaps, but it looks 
rather neat and convenient. Ibid., Hypnosophy stands to 
scientific discussion of the facts about sleep as theosophy 
stands to religion. 1889 Bensett & M urr ay Cryptog. Bot. 
266 It [the zygosperm] then remains dormant through the 
winter as a resting cell or hypnosperm, germinating in the 
spring. 

Hypnoid (hi pnoid), a. Bot. [f. Htpn-um + 
-oid.] Belonging or akin to the genns Jlypnum. 

185a Th. Ross Humboldt's Trav. I . xv. 481 The surrounding 
rocks are covered with jnngermannias and hypnoid mosses. 

Hypnone (hrpnJun). Med. [a. F. hypnone, f. 
Gr. vwv-os sleep + -one.] A name given to aceto- 
phenone, C fi H 5 .CO.CH 3 , as a hypnotic. 

1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., Hypnone,. .Dujardin-Beaumetz's term 
for phenyl methyl-ketone or acetophenone. A colourless, 
very^ mobile liquid . . obtained by distilling a mixture of 
calcium benzoate and acetate. 1888 Medical News (U.S.) 
19 May 547/2 Various other hypnotics have been more 
recently proposed, such as. .hypnone and methylal. 

Hypnophilons (hipnp filas), a. [f. Gr. Wo-f 
Htpnum + <pf\os loving.] (See quot.) 

1855 in Mavne Expos. Lex. 1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., Hyp- 
nophilous, growing among the mosses. 

Hypnosis (hipn^-sis). Phys. [f. Gr. type 
*vwwffts, n. of action f. virv6-€ii> to put to sleep. 
Cf. F. hypnose morbid sleep.] 

I. ' The inducement or the gradual approach of 
sleep* (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1886). 

1876 Harlky Mat. Med. (ed. 6) 765 It invariably produced 
hypnosis and contraction of the pupil in him. 
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2. Artificially produced sleep : esp. that induced 
by hypnotism ; the hypnotic state. 

1882 Qnaiu's Diet. Med. 973 The too ready adoption of 
hypnosis or Braidism may do harm rather than good. _ 189a 
Brit. Med. yrul. 27 Aug. 456 The stages of hypnosis at- 
tained, varied from a slight degree of drowsiness to deep 
trance. 1893 Pail Mall G. 10 Jan. 2/1^ The waking from 
hypnosis occurs through immediate action of the imagina- 
tion, the command to wake up, or through sense [etc.]. 1898 
Times 13 July 4/1 Any suggestion offered to a person during 
hypnosis has an exaggerated effect on his mind. 

Hypnotic (hipn^-tik), a. and sb. [ad. F. hyp- 
?iotique (1 6th c. in Pare), ad. late L. hypnotism, 
a. Gr. vttvoniKfc inclined to sleep, sleepy; also, 
putting to sleep, narcotic, f. virvoav to put to sleep. 
In 2, short for neuro- hypnotic : see Hypnotism.] 

A. adj. 1. Inducing sleep ; soporific. 

1625 Hart Anat. Ur. 1. it 31 Not neglecting hypnoticke, 
cordial!, and deoppilatiue medicines. 1758 J. S. Le Draw's 
Observ. Surg. (1771) 300 Hypnotic Draughts constantly 
repeated. X878 T. Bryant Pract. Surg. 1. 249 The hydrate 
of chloral is a drug of great value as possessing hypnotic 
qualities without the evils attendant on other drugs of this 
class. 

2. Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of hypnotism 
or * nervous sleep * ; accompanied by hypnotism ; 
producing hypnotism, hypnotizing. 

1843 Braio Neurypnot. 7 In respect to the Neuro-Hypnotic 
state induced by the method explained in this treatise. 
Ibid. 14 The method I now recommend for inducing the 
hypnotic condition. 1847-9 Tooo Cycl. Anat. IV. 696/2 
Some remarkable connection between the state of the eyes 
and condition of the brain and spinal cord, during the 
hypnotic state. 1874 M auosley Respons. in Mcnt. Dis. vii. 
238 In the hypnotic or so-called mesmeric state. 1884 
E. Gurnev in Mind Tan. 115 A gradual and continuous 
decline of hypnotic waking into hypnotic sleep. 189a iglh 
Cent. Jan. 24 To this day the.. Fakirs of India throw 
themselves into a state of hypnotic ecstasy. 1898 Times 
13 July 3/6 If they were going to suggest that the will had 
been obtained by hypnotic suggestion. 

3. Susceptible to hypnotism ; hypnotizable. 

1881 Standard 29 Jan., The unfortunate young man was 
..'hypnotic*. 1892 E. Hart in Brit. Med. Jrnl. 3 Dec. 
1220 The confirmed and trained hypnotic subject is a 
maimed individual in mind and body. 

B. sb. 1. An agent that produces sleep; a 
sedative or soporific drug. 

1681 tr. Willis* Rem. Med. Wks. Vocah., Hypnotic, a 
medicine that causes sleep. 1684 tr. Sonet's Merc. Compit. 
xiv. 489 Hypnoticks are oft necessary in this Disease. 1787 
Best Angling (ed. 2) 70 Evident to all who know the nature 
and operation of hypnotics. 1874 Carpenter Merit. Phys. 
If. xv. (1879) 576 The droning voice of a heavy reader on 
a dull subject, is often a most effectual hypnotic. 1876 
Harlev Mat. Med. (ed. 6) 344 In moderate doses chloral 
hydrate is a pure hypnotic 

2. A person under the influence of hypnotism. 

1888 C. L. Norton in N. Amer. Rev. June 705 It is a 
recognized fact that the senses of hypnotics fall completely 
under the control of the hypnotizer. 1893 E. Hart in 
Brit. Med. Jrnl. it Feb. 302 The hypnotic under the 
influence of suggestion is capable of hecoming a dangerous 
lunatic of a new kind. 

t Hypnotical (hipnp-tikal), a. Obs. [f. as 
prec. + -al.] - prec. A. 1. 

1657 Tomlinson Renou's Dis/. 112 Their similitude to 
Hypnoticall medicaments. 

Hence Hypnotically adv., in a hypnotic manner ; 
by means of hypnotism. 

e 1700 D. G. Harangues Quack Doctors 15 It affecteth 
the Cure .. Hypnotically. 1883 igt/i Cent. Oct. 708 It 
would be a conceivable hypothesis that the trance con- 
dition is produced hypnotically. 1891 Daily News 51 Mar. 
5/1 The Hypnotiser. .hypnotically suggested her visions. 

Hypnotism (hrpntfiz'm). [f. Hypnot-ic + 
-ism. This word is due to Dr. James Braid of 
Manchester, who in 1842 introduced the term 
neuro-kypnoiism for 'the state or condition of 
nervous sleep and in 1843 used the shortened form 
hypnotism, when the context made the sense plain.] 

1. The process of hypnotizing, or artificially pro- 
ducing a state in which tbe subject appears to be 
in a deep sleep, without any power of changing 
his mental or physical condition, except under the 
inflnence of some external suggestion or direction, 
to which he is involuntarily and unconsciously 
obedient. On recovering from this condition, the 
person has usually no remembrance of what he has 
said or done during the hypnotic state. The term 
is also applied to the branch of science which deals 
with the production of this state, and its causes and 
phenomena. See Braidism, Mesmerism. 

The usual way of inducing the state consists in causing 
a person to look fixedly, for several minutes, with complete 
concentration of the attention, at a bright or conspicuous 
object placed above and in front of the eyes at so short 
a distance that the convergence of the optic axes can only 
be accomplished with effort. 

184a Braio in Trans. Brit. Assoc. (29, June), Practical 
Essay on the Curative Agency of Neuro-Hypnotism. 1843 
— Neurypnol. 13 By the term * Neuro- Hypnotism then, 
is to be understood 'nervous sleep*; and, for the sake of 
brevity, suppressing the prefix 'neuro', by the terms-- 
Hypnotic, will be understood ' The state or condition of 
nervous sleep ' ; Hypnotize, ' To induce neii'ous sleep ; 
Hypnotized, ' One who has been put into the state of 
nervous sleep * ; Hypnotism, ' Nervous sleep 1 ; Hypnotist, 
• One who practises Neuro* Hypnotism \ 1847-9 1 onn Cycl. 
Anat. IV. 695/2 Modes of inducing somnambulism .. prac- 
Vol. V. 



tised . . under the designation of hypnotism. 1853 Braid 
{title) Magic, Witchcraft, Animal Magnetism, Hypnotism 
and Electro Biology (ed. 3^. 1883 19M Cent. Oct. 696 
Under the name of 1 Iypnoiism l the subject has after a long 
interval reappeared on the scientific horizon. 189a Brit. 
Med. Jrnl. 27 Aug. 459 Hypnotism is an agent of great 
value in the treatment of chronic alcoholism. 1893 Pall 
MallG. 10 Jan. 1/3 Hypnotism is the science which deals 
with the phenomena of a peculiar mental state produced hy 
artificial means. 1898 Times 14 July 14/3 The habitual use 
of hypnotism on women is greatly injurious, both morally 
and intellectually. 

2. The state thus induced: the hvonotized or 
hypnotic condition. 

1843 {see sense il. 1847 Nat. Encycl. I. 760 This induced 
him [Braid] to give another name. Hypnotism, to the state 
in which persons are thus placed, i860 Ittustr. Lond. 
News it Feb. 139/2 Hypnotisme, or nervous sleep, now 
exciting so much attention in the French medical world. 
1862 Lvtton Str. Story II. 215 Tbe enchanters and magi- 
cians arrived . . at the faculty of. .inducing fits of hypnotism, 
trance, mania. 1876 C. M. Davies U north. Lond. (ed. 2) 
98 Swedenborg had the power of inducing, in his own case, 
a state clearly the same as what we now call mesmerism or 
hypnotism. 

3. Sleepiness or sleep artificially induced by any 
means ; aho jig. 

i860 I. Taylor Spir. Hebr. Poetry (1873) 2 7 He has 
fallen into a sort of Biblical hypnotism, or artificial slumber, 
under the influence of which the actual meaning of words 
and phrases fails to rouse attention. 1875 H. C. Woon 
'Pherap. (1879) 23, 1 have given a hypodermic injection of 
a grain of morphia to a man, inducing a degree of hypno- 
tism. 1885 Times 15 Dec. 9 The country will he the 
gainer by the hypnotism of the one party and the for- 
hearance of the other. 

Hypnotist (hi-pn&ist). [f. as prec. + -ist.] 
One who studies or practises hypnotism ; a hypno- 
tizer. Also attrib. 

1843 [see Hypnotism 1]. 1884 Proc. Soc. Psych. Res. I. 
v. 12 Results which .. indicate a special sympathy or ' rap- 
port * between a hypnotist or mesmerist and a sensitive 
Subject \ 1890 Athenaeum 10 May 603/1 The cleverest 
hypnotists have recently told us that they cannot induce 
a victim to commit an act altogether repugnant to his or 
her moral character. 1893 E. Hart in Brit. Med. Jrnl. 
i8Teb. 363 The hypnotist faith-curer of the hospital ward 
and the priestly faith-curer of the grotto are in truth utilising 
the same human elements. 

Hence Hypnoti'stic a., relating to hypnotists or 
hypnotism. 

Hypnotize (hrpn&aiz), v. [f. as Hypnot-ic + 
-ize: in F. hypnotiser.'] trans. To put into a 
hypnotic state ; to place under the influence of 
hypnotism ; to mesmerize. Also to hypnotize into 
(a state or helief). Also absol. 

1843 [see Hypnotism i], 1847-9 Todd Cycl. Anat. IV. 

{03/1 Observations upon individuals hypnotised by Mr. 
Sraid. 1880 Brit. Med. Jrnl. 4 Sept. 382 The natural 
normal state of those who may be readily hypnotised. 
189a Daily News 17 Dec. 5/5 They hypnotised themselves 
into believing in it. 189a Brit. Med. Jrnt. 3 pec. 12 19 
Anyone can hypnotise, and every one can hypnotise if he is 
patient enough, and either scientifically intelligent or 
ignorantly fanatic. 1896 Voice (N. Y.) 6 Feb. 2/4 Houses 
of Representatives have been hypnotized into subserviency. 

Hence Hypnotized//*/, a. ; Hypnotizing/, sb. 
and pph a. Also Hypnotizaole, capable of being 
hypnotized. HypnotlzaDility (hiipnftaizabrtfti), 
capability of being hypnotized. Hypnotlza'tlon, 
the action of hypnotizing, or condition of being 
hypnotized. Hypnotizer, one who hypnotizes. 

1888 Amer. Jrnl. Psychol. May 520 To furnish a criterion 
of the *hypnot liability of the subject. 1885 Eng. Mechanic 
13 Feb. 512 The number of *hypnotisable subjects. 1883 
Proc. Soc. Psych. Res. 1. v. 67 After a very short course of 
*hypnotisation. 1892 Spectator 2 Jan. 26/2 Horses are 
very susceptible to hypnotization. 1843 *Hypnoti*ed [see 
Hypnotism i]. 1880 Romanes in 19/A Cent. Sept. 475 
When he clattered his teeth, the hypnotised patient re- 
peated the movement. 1883 Ibid. Oct. 701 The 'subject' 
mimics or obeys his *hypnotiser in a quite mechanical way. 
1889 Athenmum 25 May 661/1 He meets the monk Heho- 
bas . . reputed hypnotizer and mesmerist. 1843 Braid 
Neurypnol. 7 It was alleged that my mode of *hypnotizing 
was no novelty. 1883 Proc. Soc. Psych. Res. 1. v. 63 The 
hypnotising process may carry a 'sensitive' subject in a 
minute, .into hypnotic sleep. 

Hypnotoid (hipntftoid), a. [f. Htpnot-io + 
-OlD.j Like or resembling the hypnotic slate. 

1887 E. Gurnev in Proc. Amer. Soc. Psych. Res. Dec. 
201 This young lady had a wonderful hypnotoid sensitive- 
ness, by which she was sometimes able to make unconscious 
estimates. 

II Hypnum (hi-pnz>m).. Bot. PI. hypnums, 
hypna. [mod.L., ad. Gr. vtrvov (Theophr.) * moss 
growing on trees A large genus of pleurocarpons 
mosses; feather-moss. 

I7S3 Chambers Cycl. Sup/, s.v., The hranches of the 
Hypnums are usually spread about upon the ground, and 
are perennial, /bid., 1 be family of the Hypna is very 
numerous. 1837 Johnston in Proc. Benv. Nat. Club I. 
No. 5. 155 Amongst hypna in spongy places. 1857 Thokeau 
Autumn (18941 138 One whole side, the upper, was covered 
with green hypnum. 

Hypo (hi'pfl), sbA ? Obs. Also 8 hippo, hyppo, 
9 pi {rare) hypos. [Abbreviation of Hypochon- 
lrni v : cf. Hyp.] Morbid depression of spirits. 

1711 Manokvile(/zV/0 A Treatise of the Hypochondriack 
and Hysterick Passion vulgarly call'd the Hypo in Men 
and Vapours in Women. 1725 Bailey Krasm. Colloq. 163 
When he's neither in a Passion, nor in the Hippo, nor m 



Liquor. 1738 [see HypI. 1756-66 Amory J. Buncle (1770) 
111. 157 A chronic hyppo. 1851 H. Melville Whale 1. 1 
When my hypos get the upper hand of me. 1869 Mrs. 
Stowe Otdtown F. 333 Alleging as a reason that "t would 
hring on her hypos 

Hypo (hai-po), sb. 2 Photogr. [Abbreviation of 
Hyposulphite.] The salt formerly called hypo- 
sulphite, now thiosulphate, of soda, used for fixing 
photographic pictures. Also at I rib. 

v86i Photogr. News Aim. in Circ. Sc. ^1865) 1. 155/1 A 
little will be lost in the hypo fixing bath. Ibid. 155/2 The 
proof assumes a disagreeable red hue after it is fixed with 
the hypo. 1880 Anthony's Photogr. Butt. 11. 76 Hypo is 
cheap, and can be bought at nearly every drug store. Ibid. 
274 The action of restrainers and retarders, of hypo- 
eliminators. 

Hypo- (hipo, hsip^), before vowels alsojiyp-, 
prejix; repr. Gr. viro-, vir- (f. vit6 prep, and adv. 
'under ' = L. sub), largely employed in Greek in the 
formation of verbs, adjectives, and substantives. 

With verbs, and their derivatives, vno- had the senses 
' under, beneath, down, from below ; underhand, secretly ; 
in a subordinate degree, slightly'. With adjectives and 
substantives, vjto- had the local sense ' beneath, under ' in 
a prepositional relation to the substantive implied in the 
radical part, or the sense ' in a lower relation, jn a lower 
degree, slightly, somewhat, a little' in an adverbial relation. 
Few Greek words containing the prefix came down through 
late L. and Fr. into English ; the only ones of ME. age 
being the ecclesiastical words hypocrite and hypocrisy, 
found soon after 1200 (the derivatives, hypocritic, ~al, etc. 
are later, of 16th c\ A few technical words, e. g. hyPosarca, 
hypostasis, occur (though hardly as Eng.) in end of 14th c. ; 
a considerable number, including hypochonder, -chondtia, 
hypostatic, hypotenuse, hypothec, hypothesis, hypotrache- 
lium,hypotyposis, appear in 16th c^and others, Ashypocaust, 
hypogaster, *gastriutn, hy/ogxal, in 17th c. But the great 
majority of the hypo- formations belong to the vocabulary 
of modern science, and have no actual Greek prototypes, 
but are formed (usually) on Greek elements, and more or 
less in accordance with Greek principles of word-formation. 

like hyper-, become a living element, capable 



Hypo- lias not 
of being prefix 
The first vowel in Gr. vrro-, L, 



r being prefixed at will to words of any origin. 



hypo-, is short, and all the 
early words in English were' introduced with the y short, 
as in hypocrite, hypocrisy^ etc. The y is marked as short in 
all compounds with hypo- in Pronouncing Dictionaries down 
to the middle of the ipth c. Some later Dictionaries, while 
retaining short y under stress, primary or secondary, as in 
hypocanst, hypothetic, make it long fri) in unaccented 
syllables, as \nhypothesis,hypotenuse. But the later tendency 
in the South of England has been to treat y in all positions 
except hefore two consonants as (ai), and, against etymology 
and history, to say hyposulphate, hy/ostatical, etc. 

I. 1. In words from Greek : the most important 
of these are hypochondria , hypocrisy, hypocrite ^hy- 
potenuse, hypothec, hypothesis, and their derivatives. 

2. In modern formations, with sense * under, be- 
neath, below \ of relative position ; sometimes anti- 
thetical to terms in Epi- or Hyper-. In one set 
(a), hypo-has a prepositional relation governing the 
sb. occurring or implied in the following element, 
as in hypobasal, Hypobranchial, Hypodermic, 
Hypoglossal ; in another {b), hypo- qualifies the 
second element adverbially or attributively, signi- 
fying that this is itself the nether or lower of two 
(or more), as in Hypoblast, hypomere, hypozoa 
(animals low in the scale). 

3. Mits. a. Prefixed to the names of musical 
modes in hypoxolian, -dorian, -ionian, -lydian, 
-mixolydian, -phrygian, to denote either (a) the 
grave modes in Ancient Greek music, beginning at a 
definite interval below the ordinary AZoliati, Dorian, 
etc. or (b) the ' plagal * modes in mediaeval music, 
each of which has a compass a fourth below that 
of the corresponding * authentic * mode. b. Also 
formerly in names of intervals measured down- 
wards, as hypodiapason, -diapentc, -diatessaron, 
•ditone (see Diapason, etc.). (Cf. Hyper- 2.) 

1597 Morley Introd. Mns. 98 If the leading part were 
highest, then would they call it [a Fugel in hypodiatcssaron, 
which is the fourth beneath. 1651 J. F[reake1 Agrippa's 
Occ. Philos. 260 Clio with the Moon move after the Hypo- 
dorian manner. Ibid. 261 Urania also doth the eight 
create And musick Hypo- Lydian elevate. 1760 Stiles 
Am: Greek Music in Phil. Trans. LI. 712 We have already 
shown the Hypodorian mese to have heen in e, the Hypo- 

_1 ' I— Jtf . U U.mnliHl!iiti in rr ft / hf/f The 

ypo- 
onian 

and iEolian. 1844 Beck & Felton tr. M'unVs Metres 290 
The Mixolydian and Hypolydian were subordinate species 
of the Lydian [mood]. 1867 Macfarren Harmony i. 17. 1897 
Daily Neivs 19 Mar. 6/4 Much fun was made of a sailor's 
ditty said to be written in the hypomixolydian mode. 

4. ' To some extent * slightly « somewhat in 
many adjectives; similarly in substantives, with 
the sense 'slight* or 'deficient'. These words 
belong chiefly to pathology, and are tbe opposites 
of similar formations beginning with Hyper- II. 

6. In Chemistry, hypo- (in contrast to Hyper- 7) 
is used to name an oxygen compound lower in the 
scries than that having the simple name without 
hypo- ; thns, sulphurous acid = H 2 S0 3 , hyposul- 
phurous acid = H 2 S0 2 , vanadic oxide V 2 0 5 , hypo- 
vanadic oxide V 2 0< (V0 2 ), vanadious oxide V 2 0 3 , 
hypovanadious oxide V 2 O a (VO). 
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II. The more important words belonging to all 
these groups appear in their alphabetical order as 
main words; others of less importance or less 
frequent use follow here. (In many of these the 
immediate derivation is obvious, they being simply 
formed by prefixing hypo- to another word, the 
etymology of which will be found in its place : 

e. g. hypoazotUy f. hypo- + Azotic, etc.) 
Hypoantrmonate Chem. y a salt of antimony te- 

troxide. || Hypoa'ria //. Ichthyol. [Gr. uapiov little 
egg], a pair of protuberant oyal ganglia developed 
beneath the optic lobes of osseous fishes; hence 
Hypoa'rian a. Hypoazo-tic a. Chem. = Hypo- 
n it rods ; hence Hypo azotide = hyponitrons acid, 
H 3 N 2 0 3 (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1886). Hypobasal a. 
Bot., applied to the lower of the two cells or 
portions of the oospore of vascular cryptogams 
(cf. Epibasal). HHypobole (hippWfl*) Rhet. 
[Gr. vvo0o\rf, £ vTro$d\\uv to throw nnder, 
suggest], the mentioning and refuting of objections 
which might be bronght against the speaker s case 
by an opponent. || Hypo c athaT Bis Med. [Ca- 
tharsis], a slight pnrging ; so Hypocatha'rtic a. 
(Syd. Soc. Lex. 1886). Hy pochil (-kil), }| Hypo- 
chilium (-kdHtfm) Bot. [Gr. x<**°* l*p]> the 
basal portion of the labellum of an orchid 
(Treas. Bot. 1866). Hypochlo'rin .Chem. [Gr. 
xAcopo? green], Pringsheim's name for a sub- 
stance found in every plant-cell which contains 
chlorophyll. || Hypoclidium (-klarditfm) Ornith. 
[Gr. kXus, k\u5- key], the interclavicular element 
of the clavicles of a bird, seen in the merrythought 
of a fowl; hence HypoclTdian a. fHypoco'lon, 
a semicolon. Hypocone Z00L [Cone], the sixth 
cusp of the upper molar tooth of mammals of the 
group Bunodonta. Hypocryetalline a. Min. y 
consisting of crystals contained in a non-crystalline 
or massive mineral substance. Hypocycle nonce- 
tvd. (see quot, and cf. Epicycle). ]]Hypodactyium 
Ornith. [Gr. da.KTv\os finger], the lower surface of 
a bird's toe (Mayne, 1855). fHypodea-con [Gr. 
imodt&Kovos nnder-servant], a subdeacon. Hypo- 
derma'tomy Med. [Gr. deppa skin + rofitj cutting], 
incision of a subcutaneous part (Syd. Soc. Lex.iSS6). 
Hypodermoclysis (-daimp-klisis) Med. [Gr. 
fc\v<ris a washing, drenching], the injection of 
nutrient flnids under the skin in the collapse from 
cholera or other exhausting diseases. || Hypo- 
diastole (-ddiise'stfl/) Gr.Gram. [GlvvoSkhttoXtj] 
= Diastole 3 (q.v., quot. 1833). Hypodicrotous 
(-darknftas) a. Phys. y having a slight secondary 
wave in each pulse-beat. + Hypodida scal [ad. 
Gr. viroSiSaafcaKos : see DrDAscALic], an under- 
teacher, an usher. Hy podigma-tical a. [Gr. vtto- 
dtiyfiaTuc6s]y indicating by way of example or 
symbol. Hy podrome [med.L. hypodromum (see 
Du Cange), f. Gr. xnro under + Spo/xos course], a 
roofed porch or colonnade. Hypodynamia a. 
Path.y characterized by weakness or prostration 
(cf. Adynamic). Hypo -elli-ps old Geom. y a curve 
traced by a point in the circumference of a circle 
or ellipse rolling along the inside of an ellipse (cf. 
Hypocycloid). Hypog-seats ^-djf/t) Chem., a 
salt of hypogseic acid. Hypog-seic (-dj/ik) a. 
Chem. [f. mod.L. (A rachis) hypogsea the earth- 
nut; see HypoqeanJ, in hypogveic acid ': see qnots. 
f Hypog'ei'ody [f. Gr. viroyuos underground, 
Hypogean + oSo'y way], a branch of applied 
mathematics, by which subterranean distances and 
directions are ascertained ; subterraneous surveying. 
Hypogenons (-pdjenos) a. Bot. [Gr. -7cnjs 
produced], (a) growing upon the nnder surface 
of leaves; (b) growing beneath the surface. 
Hypogrnathism, hypognathons conformation. 
Hypo'gnathous a. Ornith. [Gr. yvaOos jaw], 
having the nnder mandible longer than the upper, 
t Hypogram [Gr. vn6y poppa something written 
below] (see quot.). Hypohyal a. Anat. [see 
Hyo-, Hyoid], forming the base of the hyoid arch ; 
also as j£.,that part of the hyoid arch which lies 
between tie stylohyal and basibranchial. Hypo- 
keimenometry [Gr. virotcuptvov underlying sub- 
stance or essence + -metry] (see quot.). Hypo- 
kinetic a. Path. [Kinetic], having defective 
muscular action (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1886). || Hypo- 
lemni'scns, f hypolemnisk [Gr. viro\r)nvi<TKos f 

f. krjuviatcos band, fillet], the critical mark 
Hypologrism (-p lSd^iz'm) [Gr. virokoyiapos a ratio 
in which the antecedent is the smaller number] (see 
quot.). Hypo'inenons a. Bot. [Gr. p&vuv to re- 
main] (see quot). Hypomere Biol. [Gr. pipos 
part], the lower half of certain sponges; hence 
Hypomeral a. f pertaining to a hypomere. Hy- 



pomnema tic a. [Gr. into pvt) par iK6$ y f. hit 6 pirn pa 
note, memorandum], having the form of memoranda 
or notes. Hypomne stic a. [Gr. vttopvtjotik's 
suggestive to the memory], pertaining to or awaken- 
ing recollection. |] Hyponeu'ria Path. [Gr. vtvpcv 
nerve], deficient or diminished nervous power (Syd. 
Soc. Lex.). |I Hyponoia [Gr. vir6vota f f. vttovohiv 
to suspect], underlying meaning. Hyponome(hi*- 
pono*m) Zool. [Gr. virovopri underground passage], 
the ambulatory pipe or fleshy funnel of a cephalo- 
pod. Hyponycnial (-ni'kial) a. [Gr. 6Vu£, bwx m 
nail], seated nnder the nail (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1886). 
|| Hyponychon, -chum Path, [as prec], an effu- 
sion of blood under a nail (ibid.). Hypo-o'smious 
a. Chem. [Osmium], containing less oxygen than 
osmious compounds, as h. oxide = osmium monoxide 
OsO, h. sulphite OsSO s . Hypopepsy Path. [Gr. 
TTcipts digestion], defective digestion. Hypopetalous 
(-pe'tabs) a. Bot. (also f-petaleous, -ious), hav- 
ing the petals inserted beneath the ovary (Mayne 
1855); belonging to the Hypopctafa of Jussieu, a 
division of dicotyledonous polypetalons plants; 
hence Hypope'taly, hypopetalons condition (Syd. 
Soc. Lex. 1886). Hy'pophet [Gr. utto^tjjs], an 
interpreter, expounder. Hypophlceous (-flras) a. 
Bot. [Gr. <p\ot6s bark], of lichens : growing under 
the outer layers of bark on trees, etc. (Mayne 1 855); 
so also Hypophlce odal, Hypophlcecdic adjs. 
Hypophonic (-fpmik) a. [Gr. <panri) voice], serving 
as an accompaniment or response; so Hypo-- 
phonous a. 11 Hypo*phora Rhet. [Gr. viro<popa] y 
the statement of an opponent's probable objec- 
tion to the speaker's argument (cf. hypobole). 
II Hypophyllium Bot. [Gr. QvWiov little leaf] 
(see quot.). f Hypophyllospe rnions a. Bot. 
[Gr. tyvKkw leaf + airipfxa seed] (see ouot) Hy- 
pophyllous (-fi-las) a. Bot. [Gr. <f>v\kov leaf], 
growing under, or on the under side of, a leaf. 
Hypophyseal a. [Physical], lying beneath or 
below the physical. Hypophysics, matters that 
lie beneath physics. Hypopial a., pertaining to 
the hypopus. || Hypopla sia Path. [Gr. -wAa^ta, 
ir\a<ri$ formation], defective growth of an organ 
or tissue. Hypopla'stral a., pertaining to the 
hypoplastron. |] Hypopla stron Zool. y Huxley's 
name for the third lateral piece of the plastron of 
Chz\<x\\7i = hyposternal. Hy*poplasty Path. [Gr. 
irXaaTos moulded, formed], * a diminution of the 
fibrin in the blood ; also, a diminution of the 
nutritive or generative activity' (Syd. Soc. Lex. 
1 886). || Hypopo'dlum Bot. [Gr. irotfe, voZ- foot] , 
I the stalk of the carpels (Treas. Bot. 1866). Hy- 
" po'pterate a. Bot. [Gr. irrcpov wing], ' applied by 
Mirbel to a cupula when it is winged inferiorly' 
(Mayne 1855). || Hypo-ptilnm Orfiith. [Gr. 
irriXov feather], the subsidiary shaft or plume of 
a feather, which springs from the main stem at the 
junction of quill and rachis ; the after-shaft, the 
hyporachis; hence Hypo ptilar a. || Hypopus 
(hi-p<?p#s) Zool. [Gr. i/irowovs having feet beneath], 
a heteromorphons nymphal form of certain aca- 
roids. Hypopygrial (-pi'd^ial) a. y pertaining to 
the hypopyginm ; situated under the end of the 
abdomen. || Hypopyginm (-pi'd^i^m) Entom. 
[Gr. viro-nvytov rump, tail, nvyrj buttocks], (a) 
j see quot. ; (b) the clasping organ at the end of the 
abdomen of many male dipterous insects. Hy- 
porachi'dian (hyporrh-) a. f of or pertaining to 
the hyporachis. || Hyporachis (hyporrhachis) 
(-p rakis), Ornith. [Gr. /5ax« spine], the accessory 
rachis or shaft of a bird's feather, the hypoptilum. 
Hypora'dial a. y of or peitaining to the hyporadii 
of a feather. || Hypoxa'dius Ornith y one of the 
barbs of the after-shaft or hyporachis of a feather. 
|| Hyporche ma, hyporcheme (hi'ppjkfm) [Gr. 
viropxypa, f. opxfioOat to dance], a choral hymn 
to Apollo, accompanied by dancing and panto- 
mimic action. Hyporchematic (hippjkzmselik) 
a. [Gr. vnopxqpaTt tc6$] y -accompanied by dancing. 
Hyporrhined ppl. a. voJicc-wd. [Gr. vnSpptvos 
nnder the nose, viroppivtov moustache], moustached. 
Hyporrhythmic ( ri'>mik) a. [Rhythmic], de- 
ficient in rhythm ; said of a heroic hexameter in 
which the caesura is not observed (Cent. Diet.). 
Hyposcleral (-skli»*ral) a. Surg, [see Sclerotic], 
performed beneath the sclerotic coat of the eye. 
Hyposclerite (-sktt*T3it v Min. [Gr. oic\i)p6$ 
hard], a blackish-green less hard variety of Al- 
bite (Dana Min. (1S6S) 350). HyposcleTons 
a., somewhat hard (Syd. Soc. Lex. i886\ Hy- 
poske'letal a. Anat. [see Skeleton], developed 
below the endoskeleton ; - Hypaxial (cf. Epi- 
SKELETal). f HypoBpha-grma, hyposphagrn 



[Gr. vit6o<paypa\ y a contusion ; a blood -shot eye. 
Hyposphene (hi'p^sfTn) Comp. Anat. [Gr. a<fnfv 
wedge], Cope's name for a wedge-shaped vertebral 
process situated on the neural arch below the 
postzygapophyses, in some extinct reptiles of the 
Permian period ; hence Hyposphs'nal a. \\ Hy- 
po spora-n gin m Bot. [Sporangium], the indusium 
of a fern, when this grows from beneath the spore- 
case. Hyposte'rnal a. Anat. [Gr. vitoortpvos : 
see Sternum], in hyposternal bone y also hypostemal 
as sb. f St. Hilaire's name for the hypoplastron of a 
chelonian ; also called || Hypos te rnnm. Hy- 
posthenic (-sjjeiiik) a. Path. [Gr. (r$tvos 
strength], of a medicine or disease : having power 
to lower or reduce strength (Mayne 1855). Hy- 
posti'gma Paleeogr. [Gr. vitoariypq a comma], 
the comma, which in ancient punctuation had 
the form of a modem full stop. Hyposti lbite 
Min. t a hydrous silicate of alumina and lime 
allied to stilbite, with which it is often associated. 
Hyposto*matous, hypo stomons a. Zool. [Gr. 
<7T<fyia, arofjuxT- month], having the mouth inferior, 
as certain fishes and infusoria (Hyposto?nata). 
|| Hypostro ma Bot. [Gr. tsrpwpa layer], Martins' 
name for the cellular layer supporting the 
stroma of fungi. || Hypostrophe (hi-, h3ipp-str<3 r f/') 
[Gr. vvoaTpwprj turning back], a. Path, (a) a 
turning or tossing as of the sick in bed ; (b) a 
relapse, return of a disease ; (c) a falling back, 
as of the womb (Mayne 1855); b« Rhet. rever- 
sion to a subject after a parenthesis. Hy- 
postyle (hi*p<5st3il) a. Arch. [Gr. uttootvAoj ; see 
Style], having the roof supported on pillars. 
Hypostyptic a. Med. [see Styptic], slightly 
astringent (Mayne 1855). Hyposyllogi stic a. y 
having the value, but not the strict form, of a 
syllogism. Hypota'ctio a. Gram. [Gr. vttotqk- 
Ti/roy], dependent, subordinate in construction (cf. 
hypotaxis). || Hypota-rsus Ornith. [Tarsus], 
a process of the hinder part of the tarso-metatarsus 
of most birds ; the talus or so-called calcanenm ; 
hence Hypota-rsal a. || Hypota'xia Gram. [Gr. 
vnoTa^is, f. r6<x<rcw to place], subordination, sub- 
ordinate construction. || Hypothecium (hip^- 
}T'swm) Bot. [Gr. 0t)Kiov y dim. of Btjkij case] (see 
quots.) ; hence Hypothe cial a. Hypothenar 
(-p-J>maj) a. Anat. [Gr. \mo9hap y f. Bivop palm of 
the hand], of or pertaining to the eminence on 
the inner side of the palm, over the metacarpal bone 
of the little finger. Hypothe-rmal, Hypother- 
mic adjs. [Gr. virSOtppos somewhst warm, f. OepjiSs 
warm, hot], (a) tepid; (b) relating to reduction of 
the heat of the body ; so Hypothermy, ' the 
condition of being hypothermal ' (Syd. Soc. 
Lex. 1886). Hypotrichosis (hip-, haipp-trikas) 
a. Zool. [Gr. $pt£ 9 t/xx- hair], of or pertaining to 
the Hypotricha, an order of the class Ciliata of 
Protozoa, having the locomotive cilia confined to 
the ventral surface. Hypotrophy (-p'tr^fi) Path. 
[Gr. Tpwpij nourishment], a condition of an organ 
or part due to defective nourishment (Mayne 
1855). Hypo tympanic a. Anat. [see Tym- 
panum], situated beneath the tympanum ; applied 
esp. to the lower bone of the jaw-pier in osseous 
fishes; also as sb. y the quadrate. Hypotypic, 
Hypotypical adjs., subtypical ; not fully typical. 
Hypova*nadate Chem., a salt of hypovanadic 
acid. Hypovana'dic a. Chem. y containing less 
oxygen than a vanadic compound, as h. oxide — 
vanadium tetroxide, V 2 0 4 . Hypovana dious a. 
Chem., containing less oxygen than a vanadions 
compound, as hypovanadious oxide = vanadium 
dioxide, V 3 0 2 . Hyporylous (-^-ksitas) a. Bot. 
[Gr. (v\ov wood], pertaining to ascomycetous 
fungi of the genus Hypoxylon, which grow on 
trees, decaying wood, etc. || Hypozen g-ma Gram. 
[Zeugma], the combination of several subjects with 
a single verb or predicate. |j Hypozeu'xis Gram. 
[Gr. uff<${eu£fs], the use of several parallel clauses, 
each having its own subject and verb. || Hypozoa 
(hip^zJo'a) Zool. [Gr. (wov animal], a subdivision 
of the animal kingdom, including the lowest living 
forms; = Protozoa (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1886); hence 
Hypozo-an a. Hypozoic a. {a) Geol. y lying 
beneath the strata which contain remains of living 
organisms; (b) Zool. of or pertaining to the 
Hypozoa (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1886). 

1879 Roscoe & Schorlemmer Treat Chem.\\. 11. 313 
Antimony tetroxide forms salts with basic oxides which 
have been termed ^bj'poantimonates. 1844-6 Owen Led. 
Comp. Anat. Vert. i. viii. 179-80 In most osseous fishes the 
corresponding fibres of I he pre-pyramidal tracts swell out 
suddenly, beneath the optic lobes, into two protuberant 
well-defined oval ganglions (' *hypoaria ') : . . they «re well 
I developed in the common Cod, in which, as in some other 
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fishes, they contain a cavity called 1 *hypoarian ventricle '. 
1854 J- Scopfern in Orr"s Circ. Sc., C/tem. 326 *Hypo- 
azotic or hyponitric acid. 1883 Athenaeum 6 Oct. 439/1 To 
cause the patient to inhale with prudence hypoazotic vapour 
mixed with air. 188a Vines Sachs* Bot. 351 In the Mar- 
chantiese and Antboceroteas the short seta of the sporo- 
gonium is developed from the lower or posterior (*hypobasal 
cell). Ibid. 426 The hypobasal half of the embryo [of a 
fernj. 1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn., *Hypobole, is a Figure 
in Rhetorick whereby we answer what we prevented to be 
objected against by an Adversary. 1706 Phillips (ed. 
Kersey), * Hypocatluirsis, gentle Purging. 1881 Nature 
XXI 11. 561 Professor Pringsheim.. announced the discovery 
in the chlorophyll-corpuscles of a substance called *Hypo- 
chlorin. 1637 J. Sergeant Schism Dispach't 249 He goes 
smothly . . without the least rub so much as of an *hypo- 
colon to stop him. 1891 Flower & Lyoekker Mammals 
n. § 2. 33 Finally, in the bunodont series, the addition of a 
postero-internal cusp, termed the *hyppcone, forms the sex- 
tubercular molar. 1886 W. S. Bailey in A titer. Naturalist 
Mar. 208 When [a rock], .contains crystals in a hyaline 
ground-mass, the structure is described as *hypocrystalline. 
1716 M. Davies A then. Brit. II. To Rdr. 45 The Heteroclit 
Dissenters . . move in an Excentrical *Hypocycle. a 1529 
Skelton Image Hypocrisy 62 Subdeacons lhat be *ypo- 
deakons. 1884 Pall Mall G. 10 Oct. 10/2 Till a physician 
could be obtained to perform Pacini's operation of *hypoder- 
moclysis. 1877 Roberts Handbk. Med. (ed. 3) 1 1. 21 A minor 
degree of this variety is named *hypo- or sub-dicrotous. 1625 
Shirley Sch. Complement hi. v, There is the starre of Elo- 
quence, vnder whom I am an *Hypodidascall, in English, 
his Vsher. 1708 Motteux Rabelais iv. xlviii. 137, 1 saw 
a little Hump . .say to the Hypodidascal [etc.]. i860 T. A. 
G. Balfour Typ. Char. Nature 64 The typical, or symbol- 
ical, or *hypodeigmatical character. 1820 T. Mitchell 
Aristoph. 1. p. Ivi, The *hypodrome, or covered porch 
where the wrestlers practised their exercises in winter. 
1846 G. E. Day tr. Simon's Anim. Chem. 11. 27s If the 
disease . . should take a *hypodynamic character, the urine 
. . will assume an alkaline reaction. 1854 Moseley Astron. 
Ixi. (ed. 4) 183 This curve .. being of the nature of an hypo- 
cycloid, or ratber, an *hypo-ellipsoid. 1865-72 Watts 
Diet. Chem. 111. 239 *Hypogaeate of Copper. Ibid. 238 
*Hypogaeic acid, C15H30CV .discovered in 1855.. in oil of 
earth out. 1370 Dee Math. Pre/, d j b, *Hypogeiodie, is an 
Arte Mathematical^ demonstratyng, how, vnder the Sphai- 
ricall Superficies of the earth, at any depth, to any per- 
pendicular line assigned . . certaine way may be prescribed 
and gone. 1871 Cooke Brit. Fungi 490 Brand-spores, 
*hypogenous, scattered over the leaves in minute tufts. 187a 
Coues Key N. Amer. Birds 323 Rhynchopinx, Skimmers. 
Bill *hypognathous. 1656 Blount Glossogr., *Hypogram, 
a subscription, or that is subscribed. 188a W. R. Parker in 
Trans. Linn. Soc. II. ill. 168 This bar. .has its distal fourth 
segmented off to form a *hypohyal. 1894 Athenaeum 17 
Nov. 680/3 Th e basi- and hypo-hyal cartilages of the 
Elasmohranchii. 1883 J. Martineau Study Spinoza 11. i. 
163 Spinoza . . attempts to construct a *Hypokeimenometry— 
a science of Substance and its affections, whereby the con- 
stitution of the universe shall be deduced from its primary 
essence— the All out of the Ont. 1718 Prideavx Connect. 
O. $ N. Test. II. 1. 55 The *HypoIemnisk, a straight line 
with one point under it (as thus — ). 1849 W. Fitzgerald 
tr. Whitaker's Dispttt. 125 Origen marked these texts with 
various asterisks and obeli, lemnisci and hypolemniscj. 
1636 tr. Hobbes* Elem. Philos. (1839) 147 When the propor- 
tion of the first antecedent to the first consequent is less 
than that of the second to the second, the four magnitudes 
may he called *hypologism. 1866 Treas. Bot., *Hypo- 
menous, free, not adherent ; arising from below an organ, 
without adhering to it. 1887 Sollas in Encycl. Brit. XXII. 
415/2 The lower half [of a Rhagon], which consists of all 
three fundamental layers, maybe called the *hypomere. 
1891 Athenaeum 4 Apr. 435/2 The treatise [on 'The Con- 
stitution of Athens'] is 1 *hypomnematic * in a very literal 
sense, presupposing familiarity with an existing body of 
literature. 1639 Stanley Hist. Philos. xil. (1701) 4S>8/i 
Of Signes..some are according to them, *Hypomnestick, 
others Endictick. 1897 Edin. Rev. Oct. 290 Those who 
have no great skill at deciphering the *Hyponoia, the 
underlying significance, of the Idylls. 1884 A. Hyatt in 
Science 1 Feb. 123 The fleshy pipe is therefore an ambu- 
latory pipe or *hyponome. 1873 Fownes' Cfum. (ed. 11) 
441 * Hypo-osmious sulphite, OsSOj, is a black-blue salt. 
1897 Allbutt Syst. Med. II. 802 A marked degree of 
* *hypopepsy ' due to catarrh, a 1843 Southey Comm.-pl. 
Bk. IV. 721 Greg. Nazianzen calls S. Basil.. an interpreter 
of the Spirit. *Hypophet as distinguished from prophet. 
1882-3 in Schaff Encycl. Relig. Kn<nvl. III. 2554/2 The 
church-singing was at first only a sort of monotonous 
(*hypophonic)cantilation. i860 Bomberger tr. Kurtz sCh. 
Hist. I. § 89. 232 The laity continued for a long time the 
practise of *hypophonous chants, which consisted of responses 
to the intonation [etc.]. 1637 J. Smith Myst. Rhet. 127 
*Hypophora . . is when the speaker makes answer unto his 
own demand: As, ..Shall we continue in sin, that grace 
may abound? God forbid. 1866 Treas. Bot., *Hypo- 
phyllium, a small abortive leaf, like a scale, placed below 
a cluster of leaf-like branches, or leaves. 1704 J. Harris 
Lex. Techn., *Hypophyltospermous-plants, are such as bear 
their Seeds on the Backsides of their Leaves ; as the Capil- 
laries. 1853 Mayne Expos. Lex., *Hypophyllous. 1837 
Berkeley Cryptog. Bot. § 570. 508 The circinate activation 
and hypcphyllous fruit ..at once establish their nature. 
1871 Cooke Brit. Fungi 502 Brand-spores hypophyllous, 
blackish, surrounded by the ferruginous epidermis, a 1834 
Coleridge Omniana in Lit. Rem. 1. 349 Holding the anti- 
raoralism of Paiey and the *hypophysics of Locke. 1878 
Hypophysics [see Hypebphysics]. 1884 D. M. Albert 
Brit. Oribatidae 5 The Tyroglyphida are usually parasitic 
during the curious *hypopial stage. 1889 J. M. Duncan 
Led. Dis. Worn. xvii. (ed. 4) 131 In one of these which 
1 examined, there was marked hypoplasia of the decidua. 
1871 Huxley Anat. Vert, v. 202 In the Turtle the plastron 
consists of nine pieces .. the third, *hypop las iron. 1884 
Michael in Jrnl. Linn. Soc, Zool. XVII. 379 1 he true *Hy- 
popus is a heteromorphous nymphal form of Tyroglyphus. 
1826 Kirby & Sp. Entomot. III. 390* I/ypo/ygium, the last 
ventral segment of the abdomen. Ibid. 707 In many other 
insects it [the podcxl unites with the last ventral segment, 
the hypopygium, to form a tube for that organ [the ovi- 
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positor], 1886 Newton in Encycl. Brit. XX. 505/2 [The 
contour-feathers of the Rheas] want the *hyporrhachis or 
after-shaft that in the Emeus and Cassowaries is so long as 
to equal the main shaft. 1603 Holla no Plutarch's Mor. 801 
Hee who hath proceeded well in these *Hyporc/temata [etc.]. 
1873 Symonds Grk. Poets v. 118 The choric hymn, called 
Hyporchem ..originally formed a portion of the cult of 
Phoebus. 1830 Leitch tr. C. O. Mutter's Anc. Art (ed. 2) 
§ 77 The gymnopsedic. ^hyporchematic, and other kinds of 
orchestics were .. cultivated in a highly artistic manner. 
1894 Blackmore Perlycross 405 A man. .*hyporrhined with 
a terse moustache. 1880 Brit. Med. Jrnt. 389 The opera- 
tion of *hyposcleral cyclotomy cuts through the ciliary 
body. 1871 Huxley A nat. Vert. xx. 45 The *hyposkeletal 
muscles are separated from the episkeletal .. by the ventral 
branches of the spinal nerves. 1014 J. Day Festivals (161 5) 
310 Sicke of the disease the Phisitions call *Hyposphagma. 
1659 Stanley Hist. Philos. xn. (1701) 478/1 They who have 
a Hypbosphagme in their Eyes. 1661 Lovell Hist. Anim. 

Min. 342 The hyposphagme, or contusion, being a red or 
livid spot, caused by bloud flowing out the veines opened. 
1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., *IIyposporangium, term used by 
Bernhardi for the indusium of ferns which bears the sporan- 
gium itself, as in the Adiantum. 1833-6 Tooo Cycl. Anat, I. 
284/1 Two posterior lateral pieces [termed] the *hypo- 
sternals. 1833 Owen Skel. <$• Teeth 57 The junction 
between the hyo- and hyposternals admits of some yielding 
moment. 1868 Dana Min. (ed. 5) 442 *Hypostilbite occurs 
on the island of Faroe with stilbite and epistilbite. 1835 
Mayne Expos. Lex., *HyPostroma. 1866 Treas. Bot., 
Hypostroma, the mycelium of certain fungals. 1831 IVestm. 
Rev. XIV. 416 The *hypostyle hall, and some other additions 
that he made to the temple of Karnac. 1896 Academy 12 
Sept. 186/2 In which the sentence is subordinated, both in 
meaning and in outward form, to another— in other words, 
is 4 *hypotactic \ 1883 B. L. Gildersleeve in Amer. 
Jml. Philol. IV. 420 Now to make *hypotaxis out of para- 
taxis we must have a joint. 1886 Meyer in Philol. Soc. 
Proc. 18 June p. xliv, The paratactical arrangement of 
senU,nc-s, in preference to hypotaxis. 1866 Treas. Bot. y 
*Hypot/iecfum, the cellular stratum below the thalamium 
of lichenals. 1875 Bennett & Dyer Sachs* Bot. 269 The 
term Hypothecium is given to the mass of fibres lying 
beneath the sub-hymenial layer. 1706 Ph illips (ed. Kersey), 
*Hypothenar (in Anal.), a Muscle which helps to draw the 
little Finger from the rest ; also the space from the Fore- 
finger to the little Finger. 1836-9 Todd Cycl. Anat. 1 1. 523/2 
On the inner side of the palm is the bypothenar eminence. 
1885 Ray Lankester in Encycl. Brit. XIX. 862/2 One of 
the Hypotricha ; lateral view of the animal when using its 

Seat *hypotrichous processes as ambulatory organs. 1848 
wvxHomol. Skel. 60 The homologue of the *hypotympamc 
of hatrachians and fishes. 1880 Gunther Fishes 55 The 
large triangular hypotympanic or quadrate has a large 
condyle for the mandibulary joint. 1833 Mayne Expos. 
Lex., *Hypovanadate. 1897 Roscoe & Schorlemmer 
Treat. Chem. 1 1. 745 The hypovanadates are all insoluble 
except those of the alkali metals. Ibid. 746 Silver hypo- 
vanadate, Ag^Os, is a black crystalline powder. 1835 
Mayne Expos. Lex., *Hypovanadic. 1879 Roscoe & 
Schorlemmer Treat. Chem. II. 290 Thus vanadic salts are 
yellow ; the hypo vanadic salts blue ; the vanadious salts 
green ; and the hypovanadious salts lavender- coloured. Ibid, 
289 The solution of *hypovanadious sulphate absorbs oxygen 
with such avidity as to bleach indigo. 1589 Puttenham 
Eng. Poesie ill. xii. (Arb.) 176 If such supplie be placed 
after all the clauses. . then is he called by the Greeks *Hypo- 
zeugma. 1706 in Phillips (ed. Kersey) ; and in mod. diets. 
1389 Puttenham Eng. Poesie in. xii. (Arb.) 177 If this 
supplie be made to sundrie clauses, or to one clause sundrie 
times iterated, .then is it called by the Greekes *Hvpo- 
zeuxis. 1887 M iv art in Encycl. Brit. XXII. 106 Those 
lowly organisms known as Protozoa or *Hypozoa. 1863 
Intell. Observ. No. 40. 283 This approach to a *hypozoic 
zero. 1876 Page Adv. Text-bk. Geol. vi. 121 The term 
Hypozoic simply points out their position as lying under 
those systems which are decidedly fossil iferous, 

Hypofflolian, Anc. Mus, : see Hypo- 3. 
Hypoblast (hip*-, hai-pobloest). [f. Hypo- 2 
+ -blast. Cf. F. hypoblasts] 

1. Bot. The flat dorsal cotyledon of a grass. ? Obs. 
[1830 Linoley Nat. Syst. Bot. 296 Esenbeck .. seems to 

entertain the opinion that this cotyledon [of grasses] is 
a special organ, for which he retains Richard's name of 
hypoblastus. 1833 Mayne Expos. Lex., Hypoblast us.] 
1882 in Ogilvie (ed. Annandale). 1886 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

2. Biol, The inner layer of cells in the Blasto- 
derm. 

1873 Huxley in Encycl. Brit. II. 51/1 In the embryo [of 
the Metazoa] the representatives of these two layers [ecto- 
derm and endoderm] are the epiblast and hypoblast. 1877 
— Anat. Inv. Anim. i. 50 The inner wall of the sac is 
the hypoblast (endoderm of the adult), the outer the epi- 
blast (ectoderm). 1897 Allbutt Syst. Med. I. 59 The 
endoderm or hypoblast, appears as a cul-de-sac. 

Hence Hypoplastic (hip<?-, haiptfblas-stik) a. f of 
or belonging to the hypoblast. 

1877 Huxley Anat. Inv. Anim. xii. 663 The hypoblastic 
cells are invested by those of the epiblast. 1897 Allbutt 
Syst. Med. III. 680 The body cavity is the outgrowth from 
the primitive alimentary canal with tbe hypoblastic cover- 
ing of which its lining membrane is continuous. 

Hypobranchial (nip*-, hsipflbrse-nkial), a. 
and sb. Anat. [f. Hypo- 2 + Branchial. Cf. F. 
hypobranche.] a. adj. Situated under the branchiae 
or gills, b. sb. pi. The lower portion of the 
branchial arch. 

1848 Owen Homol. Vertebr. Skel. Table 1. note 2 The 
metamorphoses of the hy^ hr anchial keleton in the batra- 
chian larvae demonstrate the thyro-hyals to be special 
developments of the hypo-branchials. 1878 Bkll Gegiu- 
baur's Comp.Anat. 553 Mention has still to be made of the 
hypobranchial groove and its derivates. 1888 Rolleston 
& Jackson Anim. Life 474 The hypobranchial gland. 

Hypobranchiate (hip*-, hsipobrse-rjki/t), a. 
Zool. [f. mod.L. Hypobranchiata : see Hypo- 2 
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and Branchiate.] Belonging to the Hypo- 
branchiata ^Inferobranchiala) ,gasteropod molluscs 
in which the branchiae are situated beneath the body 
(Mayne, 1855). ' 
Hypobromite (hip<?-, h3ip<?br<?ii*m9it). Chem. 
[f. Hypo- 5 + Bbomite.] A salt of hypobromous 
acid. 

1877 Roscoe & Scnorlemmer Treat. Chem. 1. 278 Hypo- 
bromous Acid.. with the salts, termed the hyPobromites, 
are formed in a similar manner to hypochlorous acid. 1878 
Kingzett Anim. Chem. 195 With alkaline hypochlorites 
and hypobro mites, urea decomposes. 

Hypobromous (hip0-,h9ip0bi<?u-m9s),0. Chem. 
[f. Hypo- 5 + Brom-ine + -ous.] In hypobromous 
acid, an acid (HBrO) derived from bromine, having 
strong oxidizing and bleaching properties. 

1865-73 Watts Diet. Chem. III. 237 Half the bromine 
is precipitated as bromide of silver, while the other half 
remains in solution as hypobromous acid. 1877 Roscoe & 
Schorlemmer Treat. Chem. I. 278 Aqueous hypobromous 
acid is a light straw yellow coloured liquid, closely resemb- 
ling in its properties hypochlorous acid. 

Hypocaust (hrptfkgst, harp?-). Rom, Antiq, 
[ad. late L. hypocaustum, -causlon, a. Gr. tnrSmvo-- 
tov, lit. room or place * heated from below f. vn6 
Hypo- i + kqv-, KaUiv to burn.] 

A hollow space extending under the floor of the 
calidarium, in which the heat from the furnace 
(hypocausis, vnofcavais) was accumulated for the 
heating of the house or of a bath. 

It has been sometimes explained as ' a vaulted room heated 
by a furnace below ' (which may have been the primary 
sense), and sometimes erroneously identified with the hypo- 
causis or furnace itself. 

1678 Phillips (ed. 4), Hypocaust, a Hot-house to sweat 
in, or a Stove. 1696 Ibid. (ed. 5), Hypocaust, a subter- 
raneal Place, wherein there was a Furnace, which served 
to heat the Baths of the Ancients. 1774 Pennant Tour 
Scott, in 1772. 70 A fine hypocaust or bath was discovered. 
1831 D. Wilson Preh. ^^.(1863) II. in. ii. 25 The Roman 
Mansion with its hypocaust. 1885 J. H. Middleton Anc. 
Rome 334 Vitruvius's description of the hypocaustsor hollow 
floors used for heating the hot rooms (calidaria) agrees 
closely with many existing examples. 1887 Encycl. Brit. 
XXII. 579/1 In the remains of Roman Villas found in 
Britain the hypocaust is an invariable feature. 1890 Smith's 
Diet. Gr. $ Rom. Antiq. I. 278/1 The passages from the 
furnace to the hypocaust and the flues in the walls appear 
to have been called cuniculi, 
b. trans/, A stove. 

18*9 Scott Anne o/G. xix, The stube of a German inn 
derived its name from the great hypocaust, or stove, which 
is always strongly heated, to secure the warmth of the 
apartment in which it is placed. 

Hence Hypocausted a., furnished with a 
hypocaust or hypocausts. 

1897 Antiquary Nov. 321 They found a large villa. It 
was very extensively hypocausted. 

t Hypochloric (hipfl-, haipokloe'rik) , a. Chem, 
Obs, [f. Hypo- 5 + Chlobio. Cf. F. hypochlorique.'] 
In hypochloric acid, an old name of chlorous acid. 

1841 Brande Chem. 368 Hypochloric acid was discovered 
by Sir H. Davy in 1815. 1870 Eng. Mech. 18 Mar. 658/1 
Hypochloric acid is a yellow gas, possessing a very peculiar 
odour. 

Hypochlorite (hipfl-, haipoklo^rait). Chem, 
[i. Hypo- 5 + Chlorite. Cf. F. hypochlorite.] A 
salt of hypochlorous acid. 

1849 D. Campbell Inorg. Chem. 75 Hypochlorites . .When 
the base is in excess, they are sufficiently stable, .but when 
neutral, they are decomposed into chlorides and chlorates. 

1876 Harley Mat. Med. (ed. 6) 156 Hypochlorite of soda. 

1877 Roscoe & Schorlemmer Treat. Chem. I. 267 The 
hypochlorites.. are unstable compounds, which in the pure 
state are almost unknown. 

Hypochlorous (hip^-^aip^klo^-ras),^. Chem. 
[f. Hypo- 5 + Chlorous. Cf. F. hypochloreux.] 
Hypochlorous acid, an oxy-acid of chlorine (HCIO), 
which in its aqueous form has a yellowish colonr, 
acrid taste, and sweet smell, and possesses strong 
oxidizing and bleaching qualities. Hypochlorous 
anhydride, a gas (C1 3 0) of a pale reddish-yellow 
colour and powerful odour. Discovered by Balard 
in 1834. 

1841 Brande Chem. 367 Balard.. has.. proposed to desig- 
nate it hypochlorous acid. 1854 J. Scoffern in Orr's Ctrc. 
Sc., Chem. 360 Hypochlorous acid.. is an orange-coloured 
volatile liquid. 1865-7* Watts Diet. Chem. III. 907 
Hypochlorous anhydride. 

Hypochonder, -chondre (hip^k^ndaj). 
?0bs. Also 6 hypocunder. [a. F. hypocondre 
(16th c. in Pare) : see next.] = Hypochondrium. 
Also pi. = Hypochondria i. 

1547 Boorde Brev. Health clxxxv. 65 Hipocondrion is 
the greke worde,..in Englyshe it is named Hypocunder. 
1657 W. Coles Adam in Eden cliv. 236 Obstructions of the 
Spleen, and Hypochonders. 1684 tr. Sonet's Merc. Compit 
xi. 377 That the chief Cure [in Mania] be always directed 
to the Hypochondres. 1740 Mack arness in Phil. Trans. 
XLI. 502 A Swelling just above the Groin, in the Left 
Hypochondre. 1817 Bla^w. Mag. 1. 565/2 Th^y w ^ 
magnetised., by the pressure of the fingers upon the hypo- 
chonders. 1834 J. Forbes Laennec's Dis. Chest (ed. 4) 13 
Thib method.. con i: ts in pressing forcibly upon the hypo- 
chondres from below upwards. 

Hypochondria (hip<?k^ndria, haipo-)' Also 
hypocondria, and 8 hypocondrias. [ad. late L. 
hypochondria pi. (Priscian), a. Gr. rd birox^P^ 
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the soft parts of the body below the costal carti- 
lages (rendered prsecordia by Celsus), neut. pi. of 
virox6v8pios t f. hnu Hypo- i + x^P° s gristle, 
cartilage, esp. that of the breast-bone (the * ensiform 
cartilage*)- See also prec. and Hypochondrium.] 

If 1. as //. of Hypochondrium. Those parts of 
the human abdomen which lie immediately under 
the ribs and on each side of the epigastric region, 
tb. The viscera situated in the hypochondria; 
the liver, gall-bladder, spleen, etc., formerly sup- 
posed to be the seat of melancholy and ' vapours \ 
1563 T. Gale Antidot. 11.39 lt..healeth flatulcntnes of 
Hypochondria, a 165a J. Smith Set. Disc, iv. 127 If our 
spleen or hypochondria, .send up such melancholic fumes 
into our heads as move us to sadness and timorousness, we 
cannot justly call that vice. 1 754-64 Smelli e Midiuif. III. 
484 There was no hardness or inflammation about.. the 
hypochondria. 1835-6 Tooo Cycl. Anat. 1. 4/2 Between 
the hypochondria is the proper epigastric region. 

fc. Erroneously as sing., for Hypochondrium. 
1725 in G. Sheldon Hist. Dcerfield t Mass. (1895) I. 448 
The mdians fired upon them, and woundd Deacon Samll 
Field, the ball passing through the right Hypocoodria. 
1727 Db Foe Syst. Magic 1. iv. (1840) 97 Thus raising the 
vapours in their hypocondrias, they were every night dream, 
ing that they heard it thunder. 

d. Entom. (See quot.) 
i8a6 KiaBY & Sp. Entomol. III. 388 Hypochondria,. .two 
portions of segments, one on each side ; which in some 
genera (Carabus L., etc.) intervene between the first intire 
ventral segment and the posterior part of the Postpectus. 

2. as sing. A morbid state of mind, characterized 
by general depression, melancholy, or low spirits, 
for which there ts no real cause. 

This use of the word was app. developed in English, prob. 
on the supposition that it was an abstract feminine sb. Cf. 
F. hyPocotidrie which seems to be of late introduction 
(1812 in Hatz.-Darra.). 

1668 Dryoen Even. Love iv. ii, I know what you would 
say, that it is melancholy ; a tincture of the hypochondria 



hypochondria by three glasses. 1830 Scott Dcmonol. i. 
23 The symptom.. is. .equally conoected with hypocondria. 
1853 C. Bronte VilUttc xx, There sat a silent sufferer— a 
oervous, melancholy man. Those eyes.. had long waited 
comings and goings of that strangest spectre, Hypochondria. 

Hypochondriac (hip<?k?-ndri3ek, h3ip<?-\ a. 
and sb. Also 7-9 hypocondriac. [a. F. hypo- 
condriaque (i6thc), ad. med.L. hypochondriac-us, 
a. Gr. vnoxov 8pta/c-6s affected in the hypochondria ; 
see prec] 

A. adj. 1. Of morbid states : Proceeding from, 
or having their origin in, the hypochondria, regarded 
as the seat of melancholy; hence, consisting in, 
or having the nature of, a settled depression of 
spirits. 1 Obs. 

1615 CaooKE Body of Man 416 An honest Citizen., was 
sicke or indisposed with a hypochondriake melancholy for 
3.yeares: 1669 Phil. Trans. IV. 1080 The Causes of the 
Hystenck and Hypochondriack Passions. 1670 J. Gooo- 
man Penitent Pardoned hi. iii. (1713) 310 That hypo- 
chondriack sourness and austerity, which some place a 
great deal of religion in. 1794-6 E. Dakwin Zoon. {1801) 
III. 209 The hypochondriac disease consists in indigestion 
and consequent flatulency, with anxiety or want of plea- 
surable sensation. 18ZZ-34 CWj Study Med. (ed. 4) III. 
66 Melancholy, .often assumes many of the symptoms that 
essentially appertain to the hypochondriac disease. 

b. Of persons, their temperaments, looks, 
thoughts, etc. : Affected by hypochondria ; charac- 
terized by, or expressive of, a raorhid melancholy. 

1641 I. Jackson True Evang. T. in. 187 What is poore 
and silly man alone, but.. a melancholick and hypochon- 
driack creature? 1643 Sir T. Bsowne Relig. Med. 11. § 4 
Democritus that thought to laugh the times into goodnesse, 
seems to me as deeply Hypochondriack, as Heraclitus that 
bewailed them. 178* V. Knox Ess. (1819) I. xxi. 124 
Complaints founded only in an hypochondriac imagination. 
1803 Beddoes Hygeia ix. 184 The hysterical, the hypo- 
chondriac, very generally agree in complaining of a decrease 
of memory. 1856 Mrs. Stowe Dredl. ii. 19 That occasional 
gleam of troubled wildness which betrays the hypochondriac 
temperament. 

2. Anat. Situated in the hypochondria. Hypo- 
chondriac region, the part of the abdomen occupied 
by the hypochondria. 

17*7-41 Chambers Cycl. s.v., The hypochondriac regions. 
1793 Beddofs Sea Scttrvy 70 Pain in the hreast and left 
hypochondriac region. 1879 St. George's Hosp. Rep. 1 X. 
46 Ad exploratory puncture having been made into the 
hypochondriac swelling [etc.]. 

b. Entom. * Of or pertaining to the hypochon- 
dria or basal ventral plates of the abdomen ; as, 
the hypochondriac segment ' (Ccttt. Did.). 

B. sb. 1. A person affected with or subject to 
hypochondria. 

1639 Du Verger tr. Camus' Admir. Events 33 Those 
melancholly Hypochondriacs, .whose fantasies, how ex* 
D v 5 gi S 1 . t ??* vc . r • • must nevcr h« opposed . 1 676 B'Urfey 
Mad. Fickle 1. 1, Thou art a Melancholly Mlow, a kind of 
Hypocondnack, as I am told. 1791 Boswell Johnson 
(1831) 1. 36 But let not little men triumph upon knowing 
that Johnson was an Hypochondriack. 1866-80 A. Flint 
Prtnc. Med. icd. 5) 854 The hypochondriac is the victim of 
a delusion with respect to his condition. 

t 2. =The disease, Hypochondria 2. Obs. 

165a Culfepfer Eng. Physic. (1809) 109 The liver, gall 
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and spleen, and the diseases that arise from them, as the 
jaundice and hypochondriac. 1681 tr. Wiltis 1 Rem. Med. 
Ir'ks. Vocah., Hypochomiriaty a windy melancholy bred 
in the hypochondria, from whence a black phlegm arises 
that infects and troubles the mind. 1698 W. Chilcot Evil 
Thoughts iii. (1851) 24 By an hypocondriac, or some other 
disease. 1738 Swift Pol. Conversat. Introd. 51 Abbrevia- 
tions exquisitely refined: as..Hypps, or Hippo, for llypo- 
chondriacks. 1796 BuawvMcm. Metastasio I. 383 This 
performer comes to entertain and solace me in my doleful 
hypochondriacs. 

Hypochondriacal (hip^ndrai-akal, haip*-), 
a . [f. as prec. + -al.] 
1. = Hypochondriac A. 1. 

i6ai Burton Anat. Met Democr. to Rdr. 70 That Hypo- 
condriacall winde especially which proceed es from the short 
rihbes. 1748 Hartley Observ. Man 1. iii. 397 Subject to 



low Spirits, and the Hypochondriacal Distemper. 
Geo. Eliot Middlem. l.wii, A hypochondriacal tendency 



1872 



had shewn itself in the banker's constitution of late. 

b. = Hypochondriac A. 1 b. 

1665 Glanvill Scepsis Sci. xiii. 73 The wonders it works 
upon Hypochondriacal Imaginants. 1694 Salmon Bates' 
Disp. (1713) 199/2 There is a Preparation of the Crocus., 
which., after an admirable Manner relieves the Hypo- 
chondriacal. 183a Macaulay Ess. t Ld. Mahon's Wars 
Success. (1887) 262 He very soon became quite as hypo- 
chondriacal and eccentric [as his predecessor]. 

2. ^ Hypochondriac A. 2. rare. 

1727-41 Chambers Cycl. s.v., Hypochondriacal regions. 

Hence Hypochondriacally adv. 

1822-56 Db Quincev Con/ess. (1862) 211,1 should certainly 
have become hypochondriacally melancholy. 1863 Forbes 
Winslow Obscure Vis. Brain tf Mind xii. (ed. 3) 265 The 
mind, hypochondriacally disposed. 

Hypochondriacism (hip^ndrei •asiz'm, 
hoipO. [f. Hypochondriac + -ism.] The condi- 
tion of a hypochondriac ; = Hypochondria 2. 

1697 Flover Cold Baths 1. iii. (1700) 75 Melancholies, 
Hypochondriacism. 1786 R. W. Darwin in Phil. Trans. 
LXXV1. 320 The immediate consequence is indigestion 
and hypochondriacism. 1879 Beerbohm Patagonia xviii. 
291 Those who are inclined to hypochondriacism or obesity. 

Hypocho*ndrial,a. [f. Hypochondria + -al.] 
Pertaining to the hypochondria ; = Hypochondriac 
A. 2 ; situated upon the flanks. 

1601 Hollano Pliny Explan. Words of Art, HyPo- 
ehondrzall parts be the flanks or soft parts vnder the short 
ribs. 1607 Topsell Four-/. Beasts (1658) 503 Of it they 
make Plaisters to asswage the Hypochondrial inflamations 
and ventosity in the sides. 1837 Macgillivray Hist. Brit. 
Birds I. 89 1 he feathers covering the back arc named 
dorsal; the breast, pectoral; the sides, hypochondrial or 
lateral. 

II Hypochondriasis (hi^k^ndrsrasis, 
hoipo-). Path. [f. as prec. + -ASis. The forma- 
tion is unusual, the suffix -asis being almost 
entirely limited to names of cutaneous diseases.] 

Hypochondria in its pathological aspect : a dis- 
order of the nervous system, generally accompanied 
by indigestion, but chiefly characterized by the 
patient's unfounded belief that he is suffering from 
some serious bodily disease. 

1766 Si a J. Hill (title) Hypochondriasis, a practical 
Treatise on the Nature and Cure of that Disorder; 
Commonly called the Hyp and Hypo. 1810 R. Thomas 
Pract. Phys. t H>-pochondriasis bears a strong resemblance 
to dyspepsia. 1866-80 A. Flint Princ. Med. (ed. S ) 854 
The name hypochondriasis .. has very little significance as 
indicating the character and seat of the affection. 

Hypochondriasm (hip^Vndriaz'm, toipo-). 
rare. [f. Hypochondria, on analogy of enthu- 
siasm, etc.] =prec. 

j 755 Amorv Mem. (1769) I. 8 The superstition and hypo- 
chondriasis of the prophet. 1836 Blackw. Mag. XL. 140 
The infectious hypochondriasm of the tradesman who has 
nothing to do. 1841 D'Israeli Amen. Lit. (1867) 705 
Aubrey has given a gossiper's account of this ludicrous hypo- 
chondriasm. 

So Hypochondrias t = Hypochondriac sb. 1 . 

1798 Coleridge Satyrane's Lett, in Biog. Lit. (1817) II. I 
222 The Miser, Hypochondriast. .of Molifere. 1825 — Aids 
Refl. (1848) I. 103, I have not found it at all, except as a 
hypochondriast finds glass legs. 1814 New Monthly Mag. 
XLI. 487 The 'misanthrope* and * hypochondriast ' might 
hug Despair. 

t Hypochondria-tic, a. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. i 
as prec. + -atic] =* Hypochondriac a. 1. 

1657 G. Starke y Helmonfs Vind. 332 Opium, .is. .an 
admirable remedy ..against Hypochondnatick melancholy. 

Hypochondric (hipok^ndrik, h3ip<7-), a. rare. 
[f. Hypochondria + -IC: cf. anxmia, anxmic.) 
= Hypochondriac a. 

1681 Hickeringill Vind. Naked Truth 11. Ep. 1 Windy 
and Hypochondrick Vapour. 1871 B. Taylor Faust (1875) 
I. Notes 239, I discarded all hypochondric distortions of 
fancy and determined to live. 

So Hypochondrical a 
Hypocho ndrlst. rare. 

1665 J. Spencer Vulg. Proph. 130 Persons so extremely 
ignorant, vicious, vain or hypochondrical [etc.]. 181a Cole- 
riDGE m Southey's Omniana II. t$ An hypochondrist, to 
whom his limbs appear to be of glass. 1822-34 Good's 
Study Med. ^.jO III. 60 We shall have little scruple in 
assigning the origin of most cases of hypochondrism to 
a morbid condition of one or more of the digestive organs. 

Ii Hypochondrium (hijwkpndripm). [mod. 
L., ad. Gr. wroxoVS/tcw (neut. sing.), as rd fc£tbv 
vvox6vSptov the right hypochondrinm (Hippo- 
crates) ; see Hypochondria.] Each of the two 
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HYPOCOTYLEDONARY. 

hypochondriac regions which arc distinguished as 
'right * and * left \ 

1696 Phillips (ed. 51, //ypoc/tofulriu/n, the upper part of 
the Abdomen under the Cartilages of the Chest. 1727-41 
Chambers Cyct. s. v. Hypochondriac, A swelling or dU- 
lension of the hypochondriums, or upper part of the belly. 
173S Ferguson in Phil. Trans. XL. 426 A Skane or great 
Knife, which went through the muscular part of his Fore- 
Arm, and into the Left Hypochondrium. 1843 J. G. Wil- 
kinson Swede/tborg's Anim. Kingd. I. iv. 109 Placed, for 
the most part, in the left hypochondrium, immediately 
under the diaphragm. 

b. The corresponding part of the body of lower 
animals ; the iliac region. 

+ Hypoch.O*ndry. Obs. Also 7 -condry. [ad. 
L. hypochondrium, -ia. With sense 2 cf. F. hypo- 
condrie (1812 in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1. » Hypochondrh-m. Chiefly pi. hypochondries. 
162 1 Burton Anat. Mel. L i. 1. v. (1651) 13 His hypo- 

condries misaffected. /bid. 1. iii. 11. i. 198 Blood and hypo- 
condries both are often affected even in head-melancholy. 
1685 J- Scott Chr. Life (1698) IV. 220 Envy swells the 
hypochondries. 

2. = Hypochondria 2. 

1669 Penn No Cross iii. {j 2 Stingy and singular Tempers 
affected with the Hypocondry. 1820 Lamb Etia Ser. 1. 
South-sea Ho.> As if he feared every one about him was a 
defaulter ; in his hypochondry ready to imagine himself one. 
1874 Sik G. W. Dasent Half a Life III. 322 He recovered 
him of his hypochondry as soon as ever he married. 

tHypocist. Obs. [Cf. F. hypociste.'] =next. 

1751 Sir J. Hill Hist. Mat. Med. 793 Hypocist is an 
Astringent, and that of coosiderable Power. 

t Hypocistis (hip<?,si-stis). Med. Obs. Also 6 
ypoquistis, 7 hypoquistis. [a. L. hypocistis 
(Pliny), a. Gr. viroKioTts (see def.\ f. hv6 under + 
tftWos the plant Cistus. Cf. F. hypociste. (The 
early form {K)ypoquistidos represented the Gr. 
genitive.)] The solidified juice of Cytinus hypo- 
cistis, a parasitic plant of the South of Europe, grow- 
ing on the roots of Cistus : it contains gallic acid 
and was formerly employed in medicine as a tonic 
and astringent. 

ciSSo Lloyd Treas. Health (1585) Pj, Yarvine stampid 
wyth the water of the decoctyon of ypoq uistidos. 1601 Hot. 
land Pliny II. 3Z6 Some there be who put Hypoquistis 
thereto. 1616 Bullokar s. v., A certaine Mushroome, 
which being bruised yieldeth a liquor, called by Apothe- 
caries Hypoquistidos. 1658 Rowlano Mou/et's Theat. Ins. 
11. xxxin. 11 16 His stomach must be fomented with Acacia 
or Hypocistis with wine. 1751 Sir J. Hill Hist. Mat. 
Med. 792 Hypocistis is ao inspissated Juice, much resem- 
bling the true Egyptian Acacia.. It is considerably hard 
and heavy, of a fine shining black Colour. 

Hypocochoana, corrupt form of Ipecacuanha. 
Hypocolon, -cone, etc : sec Hypo- II. 
Hypocon, colloq. abbrev. of Hypochondria. 

a. 1704 T. Brown Lett./r. ZWWlcs. 1760 II. 223 Tis as 
much as a plentiful dose of the best canary can do to 
remove the hypocon [ed. 1707 hyppocon] for a few mioutes. 

Hypoconder, -condriac, etc., obs. ff. Hyro- 

CHONDEB, -CHONDRIAO. 

Hypocoracoid (hip*-, haip^k^ rakoid). Ich- 
thyol. [f. Hypo- 2 {b) + Coracoid.] The lower 
of the two bones forming the shoulder-girdle in 
typical fishes; also called simply coracoid (cf. 
Hypercoracoid). 

HTOOCOrism (hip-, haipp-koriz'm). rare~K 
[ad. Gr. v7roic6picua t -/copious pet-name, f. inro- 
tcopi((o0at lo play the child, use terms of endear- 
ment, f. vn6 in sense 'somewhat, slightly' + 
tcSpos, /cSprj child, boy, girl.] A pet-name. 

1850 N. $ Q. 1st Ser. I. 242/1 'Polly' is one of those 

hypoconsms ' or pet-names with which our language 
abounds. 

Hypocoristic (hi:p<7-, hai^kori-stik), a. [ad. 
Gr. viroKopioTittSs, in oVo/xa bnoKopiartKuv pet- 
name, diminutive, f. vnoKcpi^oBai : see prec. Cf. 
F. hypocoristique^ Of the nature of a pet-name ; 
pertaining to the habit of using endearing or euphe- 
mistic terms. 

1796 Pegce Anonym. 11809) 98 Harry . . is the free or 
hypocoristic name for Henry. 1865 Farrar Ckapt. Lang. 
xxn. 282 Imagine the power and danger of this hypocoristic 
process in times when it was fashionable to fling a delicate 
covering over the naked hidcousness of vice. 

So f Hypocorl stical a. ; Hypocori'stically cuiv. 

1609 Bp. W. Barlow Answ. Nameless Cath. 20 An hypo- 
consticall allemation. 165a Urqlhaht Jewel Wks. (1834) 
292 With hyperbolical [expressions! either epitatically or 
hypoconstically, as the purpose required to be elated or 
extenuated. 

Hypocotyl (hipx?-, haip^k? til). Bot. See 
qnot. 1880. 

1880 C. & F. Dakwin Movent. PL 5 With seedlings, the 
stem . . has been called by many botanists the hypocotyle- 
donous stem, but for brevity sake we will speak of it merely 
as the hypocotyl. Ibid. 10 The radicles, hypocotyls, and 
cotyledons of seedling plants. 1882 Nature 23 Mar. 482 
Buck-wheat plants grow from small seeds containing a small 
hypocotyl, that enlarges afterwards to Rn exceedingly long 
part. 

Hence Hypoco tylous a. t of or pertaining to the 
hypocotyl. 

Hypocotyledonary (hi;p<?-, hai^kjTtilr- 
donari), a. [f. Hypo- 2 + Cotyledon + -aby.] 



HYPOCOTYLEDONOUS. 
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Placed under, or supporting, the cotyledons. Cf. 
Hypocotyl. So Hypo cotyle 'do nous a. 

1875 Bennett & Dyer Sac/is' Bot. 539 The elongation of 
the hypocotyledonary portion of the axis. 1880 Hypocoty- 
ledonous [see IIypocotvl]. i88x Academy 12 Feb. 120 
Hypocotyls— an abbreviation for hypocotyledonary axes. 
1885 Goodale Phys. Bot. (1892) 361 The parenchyma of 
the hypocotyledonary stem. 

Hypocras, obs. form of Hippocras. 

Hypocrateriform [hlpo-, liai;p0,krati<»ri- 
(pim), a. Bot. [f. Gr. vnoKparfipi-ov the stand of 
a large mixing-bowl (f. vv6 Hypo- 1 + Kpar-qp 
Crater i) + -F0RM.] Having the form of a salver 
raised on a support : said of a corolla in which the 
tube is long and cylindrical, with a flat spreading 
limb at right angles to it, as in the periwinkle and 
phlox. 

['753 Chambers Cycl. Sttpp., Hypocrateriformis, . . the 
name given by Mr. Tournefort to a peculiar sort of flowers. 1 
1788 J. Lee Introd, Bot. (ed. 4) 7 IIypocrateriform y salver- 
.shaped, that is plain or flat, and standing on a Tube. 1830 
Lindlfy Nat. Syst. Bot, 222 Corolla monopetalous, . .hypo- 
crateriform, with from 5 to 8 divisions. 1847 W. E. Steele 
Field Bot. 169 Perianth hypocrateriform ..having a cup- 
shaped crown surrounding the top of the tube. 

So Hypoorate rimorphous a. [Gr. pop^-if 
shape, form + -ous ; cf. F. hypocrate t rimorphe!\ 

1880 Gkav Struct. Bot. vi. $ 5. 248 Hypocrateriform, or 
rather (not to mix Latin and Greek) Hypocraterimorphous, 
in English Salverform. 

Hypocrates, -cratian, -cratic, obs. forms of 
Hippocrates, etc. 

Hypocrene, obs. form of Hippocbene. 

f Hyper crify, v. Obs. rare. [f. hypocrite + 
-fy.] intr. To play the hypocrite, tram. To 
imbne with hypocrisy. 

1716 M. Davies A then. Brit. II. 342 The modern Astro- 
logical Arius hypocrifies the very top of his Door with 
a Notorious Insolent Falsity. Ibid. III. 70 Since the 
Arians as well as the Papists bypocrifie and lye. 

Hypocrise (hi'p^kraiz), v. rare. [perh. ad.ohs. 
Y.hypocriser (Godefroy) or a back-formation from 
Hypocrisy.] intr. To practise hypocrisy. 

1680 G. Keith Rector Corrected xii. 227 Here again thou 
Hypocri2est. 1711 C. M. Lett, to Curate 47 In K. Edward's 
time be Hypocris'd and comply'd with the Reformation. 
189a Stiver Domino iii. (ed. 2) 55 We cannot possibly be 
'in the swim' unless we are good hypocrites. Herein is 
my sore point. I am unable to hypocrise. 

H Hypocrisis (hip^ krisis). [L. : see Hypo- 
crisy.] Hypocrisy, dissembling, feigning ; a false 
or deceitful show. 

a i»2S Ancr. R. 198 J>e pridde hweolp is Ipocrisis; pet is 
peo pet makeS hire betere pen beo beo. 1678 Phillips (ed. 4), 
//yPocristSy a feigning or dissembling, a Rhetorical figure 
called by Julius Russinianus, . . Pronunciatio. 1850 Carlyle 
Latter-d. Patttph. iv. 7 The miserable mortals, enacting 
their High Life Below Stairs, with faith ooly that this 
Universe may perhaps be all a phantasm and hypocrisis, 

f Hypocrism. Obs. rare- 1 . [An irreg. forma- 
tion from hypocrisy , hypocrite.'] »next. 

1591 Sylvester Du Bartas 1. ii. 938 Cloak'd Hypocrism. 

Hypocrisy (hipp-krisi). Forms: 3-6 ypo-, 
ipo-, 3 -crisi, 4-0 -crisie, (4 -crisye, -cricie, 
-cresye, 4-5 -crysie, -crysye, -cryse, 4-6 -cresie, 
-crisy,-crysy, 5 -cresy,6-oracy, -crasiOj-chxisi), 
6 hipocrisie, hypocresie, 6-8 hypocrisie, 6- 
hypocrisy. [a. OY.ypocrisie (mod.F. hypocrisie), 
f. eccl. L. hypocrisis, a. Gr. vir6fepi<ris, the acting 
of a pnrt on the stage, feigning, pretence, f. vtto- 
Kp'tvtoOat to answer, to play a part, pretend, f. utto 
Hypo- + Kpiv-uv to decide, determine, judge. The 
etymological spelling with h became current (as 
in French) in the 16th c] 

The assuming of a false appearance of virtue or 
goodness, with dissimulation of real character or 
inclinations, esp. in respect of religious life or 
beliefs; hence in general sense, dissimnlatiou, 
pretence, sham. Also, an instance of this. 

a lias Ancr. R. 342 Of alle kudde & kuoe sunnen, ase of 
prude . . of ipocrisie. a 1300 Cursor M. 27598 O pride be- 
cums . . Ypocrisi. 1340 Ayenb. 25 Ypocrisye . . is a zenne bet 
makeb to ssewy pe guod wyboute pet nc is ua3t wyb-inne. 
1426 Audelay Poems 31 A prechur schuld lyve parfytly, And 
• do as he techys truly, Ellys hit is ypocresy. c 1440 Fromp. 

Parv. 266/1 Ipocrysye, ipocrisis. 1529 S. Fish Supplic. 
Beggers (E. E. T. S.) 11 By theyre cloked ypochrisi. 1555 
Hooper Let. in Coverdale Lett. Mart. {1564) 159 No coulor 
nor cloked hipocrisie^ 1567 Satir. Poems Reform, v. 98 
Purge vs from Ipocrasie. 1567 Gude <$• Godlie B. (S. T. S.) 
183 Thair fals Hypocresie Throw all the warld is now out- 
cryit. 161* T. Taylor Titus ii. 6 Those promises but hypo- 
crisies, without any soundncsse. a 1704 T. Brown Sat. 
apt. Worn. Wks. (1730) I. 56 Cruelty inconstancy and lies, 
Envy and malice, deep hypocrisies. 1876 Mozley Univ. 
Sertn. ii. 40 It is the law of goodness to produce hypocrisy. 

Hypocrital (hipp'krital), a. Now rare. [f. 
next + -At.] = Hypocritical. 

1658 Bf. Reynolds Rich Mart's Charge 42 Your Faith is 
Hypocrital, your Religion vain. 1683 Cave Ecc lesiastici App. 
42 Looking upon his repentance as feign'd and hypocrital. 
1784 Laura <fr Aug. II. 12 The hypocrital Boswell attempted 
to take my hand. 1820 Examiner No. 654. 674/1 Ignorant, 
hypocrital, and servile eyes. 1884 J. Wedgwood in Brit. Q. 
Rev. Apr. 290 The type of all in humanity that was weak, 
and bolluw, and even hypocrital. 



Hypocrite ^hi-p^krit". Forms: 3-6 ypo-, 
ipocritc, 4 ypocrit), 4-6 ypocryte, (5 epocryte, 
6ypocreit,ipoc^h>yte,H;rit 3 ippo-,hippocrite), 
6-7 hipocrit(e, 6- hypocrite, [a. OF. ypo-, ipocritc 
(mod.F. hypocrite), ad. eccl. L. hypocrita, ad. Gr. 
viroKpitr]s an actor on the stage, pretender, dis- 
sembler, f. vnQKptveoOai : see Hypocrisy.] 

1. One who falsely professes to be virtuously or 
religiously inclined ; one who pretends to have 
feelings or beliefs of a higher order than his real 
ones ; hence generally, a dissembler, pretender. 

a 1825 A tier. R. 128 pe valsc ancre . . is ipocrile & wencS 
forte gilen God. a 1300 Cursor At. 12205 Ypocrit es 1 for yee 
ar sua. c 137S Sc. Leg. Saints, Eugenia 379 He is wolf in 
lamskine hyd & ful verray ypocrite. 1382 Wyclif Mutt. 
xxiii. 13 Woo to 30U, scribis and Pharisees, ypocriiis. c 1386 
Chaucer Sqr.'s T. 512 Swich was the ypocrite boihe coold 
and hoot. 1426 Au delay Poems 15 Tbay likon hym to a 
Iossere,and to an epocryte. 1522 Moke De Ottat. Noviss. 
Wks. 82 Ipocrites that fame to haue vertues that they lack. 
1559 Mirr. Mag., Warwick .xiii, I was no hippocrite. 159a 
Timme Ten Eng. Lepers E iv, These hypocrites are like 
unto glo-wormes, which although they shine in the night, 
yet in the day they are., vile wormes. ^1645 Howell 
Lett. (1655) IV. v. 13 This is not to keep Lent aright, But 
play the juggling Hypocrit. 1711 Addison Spect.^o. 126 
r 3 Such infamous Hypocrites, that are for promoting their 
own Advantage, under Colour of the Puhlick Good. 1814 
Jane Austen Mans/. Park iii, Her cousins, seeing her with 
red eyes, set ber down as a hypocrite. 1876 Mozley Univ. 
Serm. ii. 34 Who is to convert the hypocrite? He does not 
know he is a hypocrite . . The greater hypocrite he is, the 
more sincere he must think himself. 

2. attrib, or as adj. = Hypocritical. 

c 1380 Wyclif Wks. (1880) 89 On pis ypocrite manere bei 
seyn [etc.]. c 1400 Apol. Loll. 105 Swilk similitudis of re- 
ligious efter habit, & ypocrit sigpis. 1530 Latimer Sertn. 
«y Rem. (1845) 307 The hypocrite -wolves clad in sheep's 
clothing. 1691 Baxter Nat. Ch. ii. 9 Nominal Hypocrite 
Christians. 1725 Swift Riddle, Hypocrite fanatics cry, 
I'm hut an idol rais'd on high. 1875 L. Morris Ode to 
Free Rome 136 Nor dark deceit, Nor hypocrite pretence. 

Hence f Hypocrit ely#. and olIv. ; f Hy pocrite- 
ness ; t Hy pocritess. rare. 

1541 Barnes Wks. (1373) 307/1 Peraduenture hee vseth 
them not so hipocritely agaynst God omnipotent as you doe. 
1574 tr. Marlorat's Apocalips 39 The hipocritly Jewes . . 
stirred vp trouble on all sides. 1602 Dekker Satirom. Wks. 
1873 I. 226 When I pray to God, and desire in hipocritnes 
that bald Sir Adams were beer. 1605 Sylvester Du Bartas 
11. iii. hi. 473 Like a stubborn Boy That plies his Lesson 
(hypocritely-coy). 1708 Mottevx Rabelais iv. lxiv, You 
may find these many goodly Hypocritesses, jolly spiritual 
Actresses.. Women that have a plaguy deal of Religion. 

HypOCritic (hipokrrtik), a. and sb. [ad. Gr. 
vnoKptTitc-6s acting a part, dissembling (prob. 
through a med.L. *hypocriticusj : see Hypocrisy.] 

A. adj. = Hypocritical. 

1540 Act 32 Hen. VI 1 1 \ c. 24 Preamb., The hipocritike 
& superstiouse Religions within this Realme. 1638 Sir 
T. Herbert Trav. (ed. 2) 267 Their rules are many and 
masqued under a serious (hypocritique') sanctitie. * 1680 
Butler Rem. (1759) 1. 184 And, like an hypocritic Brother, 
Profest one thing, and did another. 1764 Churchill 
Author 371 His silken smiles, his hypocrilic air. 1848 
Kingslev Saint's Trag. ill. ii. 21 1 All your selfish hypo- 
critic pride. 

B. sb. rare. 1. = Hypocrite. 

1818 Hazlitt Eng. Poets viii. (1870) 199 He plays the 
hypocritic on himself. 

f2. The art of declamation with appropriate 
gestures ( = Gr. ^ vnotcpiTitcfi, sc. t4x v v)> rare— 1 . 

1776 BuRN!iY///.y/. 31 us. (1789) I. ix. 152 The term hypo* 
critic.. is used to express Gesture or theatrical action. 
Hypocritical (hip^kri-tikal), a. [f. as prcc. 
+ -ALJ Of actions : Of the nature of, characterized 
by, hypocrisy. Of persons : Addicted to hypocrisy, 
having the character of hypocrites. 

1561 tr. Calvin's 4 Godly Serm. Cij, As touching that 
same hypocriticall supper [etc.]. 159a Timme Ten Eng. 
j Lepers E ij, The intention . .is not good, but rather they doc 
it to an hypocriticall ende. 1613 Purchas Pilgrimage 
I (1614) 524 They are exceedingly subtill, hypocriticall and 
j double-dealing. 1790 J. B. Moreton Mann. W. htd. 177 
Numbers are daily ruined by such hypocritical villians 
[sharpers]. 1850 Kingsley Alt. Locke xiii, Useless formal- 
ism! which lets through.. the hypocritical. 1867 Freeman 
j Norm. Cottq. I. vi. 480 These are surely no mere formal or 
hypocritical professions. 

Hypocritically, adv. [f.prec. + -ly'-Y) In the 
manner of a hypocrite ; in a hypocritical fashion. 

1548 Hall Chron., Hen. VIII 226 But very folishly and 
hipocritically knowledged their treason whiche maliciously 
thei avouched. 1550 Bale APol. 84 b, That putteth he 
in here, vngroundedly, doubtfully, hypocritically. 1698 
FfiVER Acc. E. India $ P. 418 So that the Ground of this 
Quarrel, however hypocritically gilded with an Holy War, 
is Loyc. 1867 Smiles Huguenots Eng. xiMi88o 206 Their 
consciences would not allow them, .hypocritically to con form 
to a Church which they detested. 

t Hypocri'tish, a. Obs. [f. Hypocrite + 
-ish.] = Hypocritical. 

1530 Tinoale Answ. More in Mores Wks. 686/2 The 
ypocretishe wolues. 1535 Coverdale Isa. x. 6, I shal sende 
mm amonge those ypocritish people. 1641 R. Bah lie 
Parallel Liturgy zv. Mass-Bk. Pref. 2 This is all the labour 
of hi.s h ypocritish emissary, 
t Hypocritize, v. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. as prec 
+ -ize.] intr. To act as a hypocrite ; to hypocrise. 
a 1734 North Autobiog. xii. § 204 in Lives (1890) 111. 160 
i These fellows never thought fit to hypocritize in the matter. 



Hypocunder, obs. form of Hypochosdek. 
Hypocycloid (hipo-, haiposai-kloid). Geom. 
[f. Hypo- 2 + Cycloid. Cf. K hypocycloide.] A 
curve traced by a point in the circumference of a 
circle which rolls round the interior circumference 
of another circle ^cf. Epicycloid). 

1843 [see Hypotrochoid]. 1854 Moselev Astrott. )xi. 
(ed. 4> 183 This curve . . being of the nature of an hypo- 
cycloid. 1879 Thomson & T.mt Nat. Phil. 1. 1. 5 94 The 
curve.. is called an Epicycloid, or a Hypocycloid, as the 
rolling circle is without or within the fixed circle. 
I Hence Hypocycloi'dal a., of the nature or form 
1 of a hypocycloid. 

1884 F. J. Britten Watch $ Clock tu. 288 The pinion 
Hanks should be hypocycloidal in form. 

Hypo derm (hrpo-, hai-podaim). [ad. uext. 
Cf. F. hypoderme.'] «=Hypoderma 1. 

1855 in Mayne Expos. Lex. 1878 Bell Gegenbaufs 
Comp. Anat. 264 In Arthropoda. .The vitreous body, pig- 
ment cells, and 'retina' are therefore clearly continuous 
with the^ ectodermal layer (hypoderm), and are difTerentm- 
, tions of it, just as the cornea-lens was formed from the cuti- 
cular layer, which again can be derived from the hypoderm. 

II Hypoderma (hir*>-, haip^dDuma). PI. -der- 
mata. [mod.L., f. Gr. viro under + dipfxa skin; 
I cf. Hypoderm is.] 

, 1. Zool. A tissue or layer lying beneath the skin 
' or outer integument : as the membrane that lines 
the under-side of the elytra of Coleoptera (obs.) ; 
* the soft cellular layer lying under the carapace of 
the Arthropoda and the thick cuticle of Vermes 
and Nematoda ' ; ' the subcutaneous areolar tissue 
of the skin of mammals' (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1886). 

1826 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. xxxiii. III. 373. Jbid. xxxv. 
600 An oblong . . spot, occasioned by the hypoderma in that 
part being particularly tense. Ibid, xlvii. IV. 413. 

2. Bot. A layer of cells lying immediately under 
the epidermis of a leaf or stem. 

1877 Bennett tr. Thome's Struct. $ Phys. Bot. 58 In 
many cases, there lie beneath the epidermis, peculiar layers 
or strings of cells (the hypoderma). 1884 Bower & Scott 
De Baty's Phaner. 404 In most cases . . the outer cortex of 
the stem is built up of two more or less distinct parts ; one, 
the Hypoderma, bordering directly on the epidermis . . the 
other, a thinner-walled, internal mass of parenchyma. Ibid. 
411 The cells in many-layered bypodermata increase in size 
towards the inside. 
Hence Hypode'rmal a., of or pertaining to the 
hypoderma. 

1854 Owen Sket. Teeth in Circ. Sc., Organ. Nat. I. 50 
The hypodermal system in mammals. 1875 Bennett & 
Dyer Sachs' Bot. 376 Bundles or layers of firm thick-walled 
cells (Hypodermal Tissue) are of common occurrence [in 
Equisetaceae]. 1884 Bower & Scott De Bary's Phaner. 
223 A group of tissues bordering directly on the epidermis 
is called from its position hypodermal, while distinct hypo- 
dermal layers are indicated by the substantive hypoderma. 

Hypodermatic (hrpo-, hai:p0,daim«*tik), a. 
[f. Hypo- 2 + Dermatic (Cf. Gr. {r*o8ep/iaTfns 
name of a disease.)] = Hypodermic Also as sb. 
*= hypodermic injection. 

1855 in Mayne Expos. Lex. 1876 Bartholow Mat. Med. 
(1870) 11 In practising the hypodermatic injection, 1888 
Med. News (U.S.) 17 IVlar. 293, 1 again administered the 
hypodermatic of morphia. 

Hence Hypoderma tically adv. 

1888 Med. Navs (U.S.) 10 Mar. 273 It is . . impossible to 
use the bichloride hypodermatically about the legs without 
producing abscesses. 

Hypodermatomy : see Hypo- II. 

Hypodermic (hipo-, hoipodaumik), a. [f. 
Hypoderm-a + -10 : cf. Dermic. In mod.F. hypo- 
aermiaue.'] 

1. Med. Pertaining to the use of medical remedies 
introduced beneath the skin of the patient ; esp. in 

! hypodermic injection, the introduction of drugs into 
the system in this manner. 

1865 AVartVrNo. 142. 316/1 The hypodermic treatment of 
neuralgic affections. 1880 Chambers Encycl. x. 512/1 The 

I hypodermic method, in which medicines are introduced into 
I the subcutaneous cellular tissue by means of a very finely 
j pointed syringe . . [For this] the science of medicine is in- 
debted to Dr. Alexander Wood of Edinburgh. i88» Stan- 
I dard 18 Mar. 5/6 The use of morphia . . by hypodermic or 
I subcutaneous injection. 

b. Used as sb. : A hypodermic remedy. 
187s H. C. Wood TJurap. (1879) 22 7 In cascs of & everc 
pain, hypodermics are invaluable. 

2. Anat. Lying under the skin ; pertaining to the 
I hypoderm. 

1877 Huxley Anat. Inv. Anim.ix. 592 It remained hy- 
I podermic, spreading out between the ectoderm and the 

endodcrm of the hydroid. 1878 Bell Gegenbaur's Comp. 

Anat. 263 The eye, which is formed from the hypodermic 
' layer lies behind this lens. Around it the hypodermic cells 
\ elongate, and change their position ; they become pigment 

cells. 

Hence Hypodc-rmically adv., subcutaneously. 

187* Fayrer Thanatopk. India^ 2 The secretion of the 
poison gland is hypodermically injected into the bitten 
animal. 1894 D. Christie 10 Years Manchuria 79 Inject 
a Utile morphia hypodermically. 

II Kypodermis (hir*?-, haip^-imis). [f. 
Hypo- 2 +Gr. -Septus, -dermis as in Epidermis. 
(Gr. had itnofapfx'ts in special sense.)] 

1. Bot. (See qnot.) 

1866 Treas. Bot. 614/1 Hypodermis, the inner layer of the 
spore-case of an urn-moss. 



HYPO G ASTER. 

2. Zool. »Hypoderma i. 

1874 Lubbock Orig. «$• Met. Ins. ii. 36 But aUo the hypo 
dermis and the muscles. 1888 Rolleston & Jackson A nun. 
Life 491 Beneath the hypodermis a thin basement mem- 
brane is nearly always to be detected. Ibid. 579 The nervous 
system [of Vermes] may retain a position in the hypo- 
dermis. 

Hypodermoclysis : see Hypo- II. 
Hypodiapason, -diapente, -diatessaron, 
-ditone, -dorian. Mus. : see Hypo- 1.3. 
Hypogaeal, -gSBOUS : see Hypogeal, etc. 
Hypogaic, etc. : see Hypo- II. 
tHypogaster. Obs. rare- 1 , [ad. F. hypo- 

gaslrt. ] « H YPOG ASTR1U JT. 

a 1693 Urquhart Rabelais m. xxxiv. 390, I will . . grope 
her Pulse, and see the disposition of her Hypogastcr. 

t Hypoga'strian. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. Hypo- 
gastric um + - an.] =* Hypogastric. 

a 1693 Urquhart Rabelais 111. xi. 90 The Hypogastrian 
Crany. 

Hypogastric (hip*-, haipogze'strik), a. and sb. 
Also 7 hyppo-, hipo-. [ad. F. hypogaslrique 
(16th c. in Pare), f. hypogastrc Hypogastrium.] 

A. adj. Pertaining to, or situated in, the hypo- 
gastrium ; hypogastric region = Hypogastric. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., HyPpogastrick,. . belonging to that 
part of the belly, which reacheth from the Navel to the 
privy members. 1694 Salmon Bales* Bis/. (1713) 207/2 
Obstructions of the Mesentery, and hypogastrick Diseases. 
X797 Cruikshank in Phil. Tram. LXXXVIL 206 The 
spermatic and hypogastric arteries were divided. 1835-6 
Todd Cycl. Anal. 1. 181/1 The hypogastric plexus of 
nerves. 

f B. sb. pi. The hypogastric arteries. Obs. rare. 

1774 Cooper in Phil. Trans. LXV. 316 The blood passed 
. .through the hypogastrics and umbilicals to the placenta. 
1797 Cbuikshank ibid. LXXXVII. 207 The spermatics aod 
hypogastrics not cut through. 

So f Hypoga'strical a. Obs. rare~ x . 
• 1615 Crooks Body of Matt 232 The branches of this 
Hypogastricall veine.. do mingle themselues with the vpper 
braunches proceeding from the spermaticall. 

|| Hypogastrium t (hip*-, haipogae-striftn). 
[mod.L,., ad. Gr. itnoydarpiov, f. viro Hypo- i + 
yaarrfp, yaorp- belly. Cf. F. hypogastre (16th c. 
in Pare).] The lowest region of the abdomen; 
spec, the central part of this, lying between the 
iliac regions. 

1681 tr. Willis* Rein. Med. Wks. Vocab., Hypogastrium, 
the lower part of the belly. 1727-41 in Chambers Cycl. 
1876 Gross Vis. Bladder etc 18 Contusions of the peri- 
neum and hypogastrium. 1879 St. George's Hosp. Rep. 
IX. 247 Great pain over pubes and hypogastrium. 

Hvpogastrocele (hip*-, haipogae'strosn). 
Path. [f. as prec. + Gr. Krf\rj tumour (Cele).] A 
hernia in the hypogastric region. 

181 1 in Hooper Med. Diet. 1886 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Hypogeal (hip*?-, haipodsfal), a. Also -gaeal. 
[£. as next + -al. The form hypogseal is perh. after 
late Attic vvoyaios, f. 7am earth.] = Hypogean, 
subterranean. 

1686 Plot Slaffordsh. 80 Hypogeal heats or Estuaries. 
1886 Athenaeum 7 Aug. 182/3 This Roman site, .is certain 
to reveal a rich hypogeal harvest. 1898 Ibid. 19 Feb. 252/1 
The arrangement of the bundles in the fleshy hypogaeal 
cotyledons. 

Hypogean (hij*?-, haipadsran), a. [f. L. hy- 
poge-us, ad. Gr. Ivoyuos underground (f. 777 earth) 
+ -AN. Cf. F. hypoge".] Existing or growing 
beneath the surface of the ground ; underground. 

185* Badham in Fraser's Mag. XLVI. 271 Fabricius 
minutely describes, as belonging to this hypogean race, 
a fish about one foot in length. 1855 Mayne Expos. Lex., 
Hypogeus, applied to certain cotyledons which . . remain 
below the ground during germination : hypogean. 1880 
C. & F. Darwin Movent. PI. 27 The cotyledons are hypo- 
gean, or never rise above the ground. 1885 Science 26 June 
519/1 In any hypogean insect which continually uses its 
claws in burrowing, the need of shedding and renewal of 
these organs is apparent. Ibid., The facts regarding the 
cicada's hypogean life. 

II Hypogee (hi-pod^f). rare. Also 7 hypoge. 
[a. F. hypogee (16th c.) or ad. L. hypogeum.] = 
Hypogeum. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Hypoge (hypogaeum), a vault or cel- 
lar, or such like underground room. 1847 Leitch tr. C. O. 
Mailer's Anc. Art § 177 The painted hypogees [cd. 1850 
hypogaea] of Etruria. 

Hypogene (hi-po-, hai-pod^n), a. Geo/, [f. 
Hypo- 2 + Gr. y*v- to produce, ytyvtadai to be 
bom, to originate ; prob. after F. endogene, exoghte 
(see -gen). Cf. F. hypoglne.] Formed under the 
surface ; applied to rocks otherwise called primary 
and metamorphic ; also, subterranean, hypogean. 

1833 Lyell Princ. Geol. III. 374 We propose the term 
* hypogene*. .a word implying the theory that granite and 
gneiss are both netlurfortned rocks, or rocks which have 
not assumed their present form aud structure at the sur- 
face. 1845 Newbolo in Jml. Asiat. Soc^ Bengal XIV. 282 
The edge of the trap is seen reposing on the hypogene 
schists at the base of the trap hills. 1882 Geikie Text-bk. 
Geol. in. 196 Hypogene or Plutonic Action. 

b. Relating to the subterranean origin of rocks. 

1843 PoaTLOCK Geol. 175 The hypogene theory of Lyell. 

Hence Hypoge-nic a. 

1880 Libr. Univ. Knowl. VI. 572 In the great hypogenic 
laboratory of nature, rocks have been softened and fused. 
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1882 Athenarum 28 Oct. 566/3 The great changes which 
are being wrought upon the surface of the earth, partly by 
hypogenic agents acting from below. 

Hypogenous : see Hypo- 11. 

Hy:p0geoca*rp0US, a. rare. [f. Gr. vnoyuos 
underground + KQpir-us fruit + -ous.] 

1855 Mayne Expos. Lex., Hypogcocarpus, having fruit 
under the surface of the earth ; hypogeocarpous. 

Hypoge OUS (hip<?-, haip^dsras), a. Also 
-gaeous. [f. asHYPOGE-AN + -ocs.] Underground; 
= Hypogean. 

1847 Craig ; Ifypogaeous. 1857 Berkeley Ctyptog. Bol. 
§ 274. 271 It is amongst the hypogeous species that the most 
beautiful.. fruit is produced, i860 Gray Struct. Bot. (ed. 
6) 19 This hypogaeous (i.e. underground) situation of the 
cotyledons throughout the germination. 

II Hypogeum (hip^r^m, haipo-). Also 
-gaeum. PI. hypogea (-sjra). [L v hypogeum , 
hypogseum, ad. Gr. iinoyetov, inroyaiov neut. sing, 
of vn6y€ios underground ; see Hypogean, and cf. 
Hypogee.] An underground chamber or vault. 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Hypogxum t a Cellar or Vault 
arched over head, a Place under Ground. 1850 Leitch tr. 
C. O. Mutter's Anc. Art (ed. 2) § 177 The painted hypo- 
gaea of Etruria. Ibid. § 319 The Etruscan hypogea. 1863 
J. Fercusson Hist. Archit. 1. 1. iii. I. 99 The tombs of 
feeni Hassan.. are situated on the eastern side of the Nile, 
nnd are almost the only hypogea that are so placed in 
Egypt. 

Hypoglossal (hiptf-.haiptfgl^'sal), a. [f.mod.L. 

Hypogloss-us + -al.] Hypoglossal nerve ', the motor 
nerve of the tongue proceeding from the medulla 
oblongata and forming the twelfth or last pair of 
cranial nerves. Also absol. =Hypoglossus. 

1831 R. Knox Cloquct's Anat. 475 The pneumo-gastric 
nerve is at first placed before the hypoglossal. 1848 Car- 
penter Anim. Phys. x. (1872) 372 The hypoglossal nerve 
which gives motion to the tongue. 1878 T. Bryant Pract. 
Surg. I. 213 Paralysis of the hypoglossal has- also been 
observed. 

Hypoglossis, var. of Hypoglottis. 

II HypoglosSUS (hip<?glp-s#s). Anat. [mod.L., 
f. Gr. inro under + yKiioaaa tongue: cf. Gr. wjtg- 
yK&oaios, F. hypoglosse.] The hypoglossal nerve. 

1811 Hooper Med. Diet., HyPoglossus,..& nerve which 

f oes to the under part of the tongue. , X878 Bell Gcgen- 
aur*s Cornp. Anat. 522 The hypoglossus, which supplies 
the muscles of the tongue. 

t HypoglO'ttian, a. Obs. rare- 0 , [f. Gr. 
inro7Aa>rri-os (f. triro Hypo- I + y\wrra tongue) + 
-an.] (See quot.) 

1678 Phillips (ed. 4), Hypogloltian Medicines , medicines 
that are to lie under the Tongue and melt. 

Hypoglottis (hipo-, haipogV'tis), hypo- 
glossis (-glp'sis). [a. Gr. vnoy Karris, -yKwaals 
a swelling under the tongue, etc., f. y\wrra, ykSxxaa 
tongue.] 

1. Anat. and Med. (See quot.) 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Hypoglossis, or Hypoglottis, 
a little piece of Flesh that joyns the Tongue to the nether 
part of the Mouth: Also an Inflammation or Ulcer under 
the Tongue;.. also a Medicine proper to lie and dissolve 
under the Tongue, to take away Roughness in the Throat. 
1886 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

2. Enlom. A sclerite occasionally present between 
the mentum and labium of certain Coleoptera, as 
in clavicora and serricorn beetles. 

Hence f Hypoglottrdian a. - Hypoglottian. 
1657 Tomlinson Renou's Disp. 173 Pastilles ..called., 
from the manoer of their use Hypoglottidian. 

Hypognathism, etc. : see Hypo- II. 
HypogrifF, -gryph, obs. ff. Hippogriff. 
Hypogyn (hrpo-, hai-p^in). Bot. [ad. F. 
hypogyne.] A hypogynotts plant. 
1847 in Craig. 

So Hypogynic [F. hypogynique.]— next. 

1886 in Syd Soc. Lex. 

HypOgynOUS (hip-, haip^-d^inas), a. Bot. [f. 
Gr.uwo under + 71/^ woman, wife, in Bot. taken as 
'pistil' + -ous.] Situated below the pistils or 
ovary ; said of the stamens of a flower when these 
grow on the receptacle and are not united to any 
other organ ; also of plants having the stamens so 
placed. 

1821 S. F. Gray Arrangetn. Bril. PI. II. 708 Ranun- 
culaceae.. petals 5 to 10, hypogynous. 1845 Linoley Sch. 
Bot. 1. (1858) 15 If the filaments grow from immediately 
below the pistil, .they are called hypogynous. 1866 Treas. 
Bot., Icacinacea! . .lAndtey places the order under his ber- 
beral alliance of hypogynous Exogens. 1870 Hooker S tud. 
Flora 73 Filaments inserted on a hypogynous ring. 1881 
Science Gossip No. 203. 248 The stamens or male organs 
of the plant are indefinite, polyadelphous and hypogynous. 

So Hypo-gyny [cf. F. nypogynit\ the quality or 
state of being hypogynous. 

1887 Athenaeum 10 Dec. 787/3 The shortening of the 
axis within the flower itself, giving the transition from 
hypogyny through perigyny to epigyny. 

t Hypo-io*dic, nyprodic, a. Chetn. Obs. 
[f. Hypo- 5 + Iodic] In hypo-iodic acid, an old 
name for periodic oxide. 

1854 T. Scoffern in Orr's Circ. Sc., Chem. 368 Hypoiodic 
acid..I04. 1865-72 Watts Did. Chem. III. 297 Periodic 
oxide (Millon's Hypo-iodic acid) I0 2 or I2O4. 

Hypo-rodite, hyprodite. Chem. [f. as 
next : see -ite.] A salt of hypo-iodous acid. 
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1865-72 Watts Diet. Chetn. III. 207 Hypo-ioditc of 
ammonium is formed by the action of iodine on excess of 
ammonia. 1866 Odling Anim. Chem. 240 Free iodine or 
hypiodite of potassium, like peroxide of nitrogen, [is] a 
facile oxygenant. 1894 [see next]. 

Hypo-iodous (hip*-, haipojaivKIas), hyp- 
iodous (hipar^dss), a. Chem. [f. Hypo- 5 + 
iodous (f. Iod-ine + -ous).] In hypo-iodous acid 7 an 
oxyacid of iodine, HIO. 

m 1865-72 Watts Diet. Chem. III. 297 Wahler.. by distilling 
iodine with anhydrous peroxide of barium, obtained a 
yellow liquid which he regarded as hypo-iodous acid. 
1894 Brit. Jrnl. Photog. XLI. 34 Hypoiodous acid and its 
salts, the hypoiodites. 

Hypo-ionian, -lydian, -mixolydian, Anc. 
Mus. : see Hypo- 3. 

Hypomere, -mnematie : see Hypo- II. > 
II Hypomochlion (hip^m^kli^n). rare. [L. 
hypomoehlion (Vitruvius) , a. Gr. virofiox^tov fulcrum 
of a lever, f. Gr. viro under + /<oxAdy, fiox^iov lever.] 
« Fulcuum. 

1665 Hooke Microgr. 199 The hypomochlion or centers 
on which the parts of the leggs move. 1720 Switzer Hy- 
drost. $ Hydrant. 283 A Cylinder, .sustain d at each End 
with a Hypomochlion, Fulcrum, or Prop, call it which you 
will. 1825 Coleridge Aids Refl. (1858) I. App. C. 393 
'JTie hypomochlion of the lever is as good an illustration as 
any thing can be that is thought of mechanically only. 

Hyponastic (hip*-, haiponse'stik), a. Bot. [f. 
Hyponast-y + -ic] Pertaining to, or characterized 
by, hyponasty. 

1875 Bennett & Dyer Sachs' Bot. 767 As long as the 
organ grows most rapidly on the dorsal side, it may be 
termed, after de Vnes, hyponastic. 1895 Vines Stud. 
Text-bk. 60 The leaves, .are hyponastic, that is.. the dorsal 
surface grows more rapidly at first than the ventral. 

Hyponasty (hi-p*-, harp<?nsesti). Bot. [f. 
Hypo- 2 + Gr. vaar-6s pressed (f. v&acreiv to press) 
+ -Y. Cf. Epinasty. 

The current use of the terms hyponasty and epinasty 
originated with De Vries in Arbeiten des Bot. Inst, in- 
JVilrzburg 1872 (Heft 11. p. 252).] 

A tendency in plant-organs to grow more rapidly 
on the under or dorsal side than on the upper or 
ventral. 

1875 Bennett & Dyeh Sachs* Bot. 768 The hyponasty of 
the axis often counterbalances the greater mass of the 
pendent parts. 1880 C. & F. Darwin Movent. PI. 6 Hypo- 
nasty . . implies increased growth along the lower surface, 
causing the part to bend upwards. 

t Hvponitric (hip<?-, haiponai-trik), a. Chem. 
Obs. [f. Hypo- 5 + Nitric] In hyponilric acid, 
an old name for tetroxide (or peroxide) of nitrogen, 
pernitric oxide, N0 3 or N 2 0 4 . 

1854 [see hypoazotic s.v. Hypo-]. 1864 H. Spencer Biol. I. 
8 Hypo-nitric acid is decomposed both by water and by con- 
tact with the various bases. 1876 tr. IVagner's Gen. Pathol. 
56b The latter first takes oxygen from the blood, and forms 
hvponitric acid. 

Hyponitrite (hip<7-, haiponaHrait). Chem. 
[f. Hypo- 5 + Nitbite.] A salt of hyponttrous acid. 

1846 Penny Cycl. Suppl. II. 67/2 Hyponitrites may.. be 
formed by moderately heating certain nitrates. 1873 
Fownes' Chem. (ed. n) 150 Salts called respectively hypo- 
nitrites, nitrites, and nitrates. 1894 RoScoe & Schorlem- 
mer Chem. I. 504 The formation of hyponitrites from 
derivatives of hydroxylamine shows that in these salts the 
oxygen atom must be between the nitrogen atom and that 
of the metal: N.O.K. 

Hyponitrous (hipw-, haip^nai-tras), a. Chem. 
[f. Hypo- 5 + Nitrous. Cf. F. hyponitretix.] In 
hyponitrous acid, an unstable acid, (HNO) 2 , ob- 
tained in combination as a potassium salt. 

1826 Henrv Eleru. Chem. I. 319 It appears to me that 
there are sufficient grounds for admitting the existence of 
hypo-nitrous acid as a distinct compound. 1838 T. Thom- 
son Chem. Org. Bodies 101 Nitric and hyponitrous acid 
transform picrotoxin to oxalic acid. 1894 Roscoe & Schor- 
lemmer Chem. I. 505 Free hyponitrous acid has not been 
prepared, as when liberated from its salts, it very rapidly 
splits up into its anhydride (nitrous oxide) and water. 

Hypopecouana, corrupt form of Ipecacuanha. 

Hypopepsy, -petalous, etc. : see Hypo- II. 

Hypopharyngeal (hi=p^-, hai^p^fari-ndg/al), 
a. [f. Hypophabynx; see Pharyngeal.] a. Anat. 
Situated beneath, or in the lower part of, the 
pharynx, b. Enlom. Belonging to the hypo- 
pharynx. 

1851-6 Woodward Mollusca 346 Branchiae consisting of 
two bands stretched across the ioterior, one above (epi) 
and one below {fiypopjiaryngeal). 1871 Huxley Anat. 
Vert. 136 The posterior parts [of branchial arches] are 
single bones . . called hypopharyngeal bones. 1877 — A not. 
Inv. Anim. x. 602 The hypopharyngeal folds, 
c. as sb. (pi.) — Hypopharyngeal bones. 

Hypopharynx (hipfl-, haipdfae'rirjks). Entom. 
[a. F. hypopharynx t f. Hypo- 2 + Pharynx.] A 
median projection from the internal surface of the 
lower lip in insects. 

1826 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. III. 458 This cushion, 1 sup- 
pose, may be analogous to the ' hypopharynx 'of M. Savigny. 
1888 KoiXESTON & Jackson Anim. Life 499 The oral 
surface of the base of the labium also bears an internal 
process or hypopharynx. 

Hypophosphate (hip*-, haipofc-sfa). Chem. 
[f. Hypo- 5 + Phosphate. So in F.] A salt of 
hypophosphoric acid. 

1864 in Webster, 1894 Roscoe & Schorlemmer Chetn. 



HYPOPHOSPHITE. 

I. 586 On neutralizing with caustic soda, a slightly soluble 
salt, sodium hypophosphate, H a Na 2 P 2 C>6» separates out. 
Hypoph OS ph.it e (hip*?-, hsipofjp'sfait). Chem. 
[f. Hypo- 5 + Phosphite. So in F.] A salt of 
hypophosphorous acid. 



1818 HENav Elan. Chcm. (ed. 8) 1 1. 13 The hypo-phosphites 
of potash, soda, and ammonia, are soluble . .in highly rectified 
alcohol. 1876 Hasley Mat. Med. (ed. 6) 66 Hypophos- 



phite salts are monobasic, soluble in water, and easily 
crystallisable. 1883-4 Med. Annual 34/1 While triturating 
a mixture of Hypophosphite of Lime three parts, and Hypo- 
phosphite of Soda one part, [he] was seriously injured by the 
compound exploding. 
HypophoSphoriC (hip*-, haipafffefprik), a. 
Chem. |f- Hypo- 5 + Phosphoric. So F. hypo- 
phosphorique.'] In hypophosphoric acid> P 2 0 2 (OH) 4 , 
a tetrabasic acid, obtained as an odourless liquid. 

1854 J. Scoffe&n in Orrs Circ. Sc., CItem. 376 This opera- 
tion furnishes absolution of hypophospboric acid. 1894 
Roscoe & ScHoaLEMMER Chem. I. 586 Salzer has. . shown 
that in addition to phosphoric and phosphorous acids this 
liquid contains hypophospboric acid. 
Hypophosphorous (hip*-, haipof^sforas), a. 
Chem. [f. Hypo- 5 + Phosphorous. So F. hypo- 
phosphor eux.] In hypophosphorous acid, an oxygen - 
acid of phosphorus, PH 3 0 2 . 

1818 Henry Elan. Chan. (ed. 8) II. 12 Hypo-phospho- 
rous or Per-phospborous Acid a viscous fluid, strongly 
acid and uncrystallizabk. 1841 Brande Chem. 488 Hypo- 
phosphorous acid . .was discovered by Dulong in 1816. 1877 
Roscoe & Schoalemmer Treat. Chem. 1. 487 On cooling 
the solution, the hypophosphorous acid is obtained m the 
form of a thick very acid liquid. 

Hypophrygian, Anc. Mus. 1 see Hypo- 3. 

|| Hypophysis (hip-, haipjrfisis). [n.Gr.vir6<pv<Tts 
offshoot, outgrowth (cf. Apophysis, Epiphysis).] 

f 1. Path. Cataract in the eye. Obs. 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Hypophysis, a Fault in the 
Eye, the same as Hypochyma. 1886 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

2. Bot. a. A part of the embryo in angiosperms, 
from which the root and root-cap are developed. 

187s Bennett & DvKa Sachs* Bot. 515 A cell . . which 
arises between the end of the pro-embryo and the body of 
the embryo. .is especially to be noted. It is from this that 
the root is subsequently developed. Hanstein calls it and 
the tissue which proceeds from it the Hypophysis. 

b. * In mosses, an enlargement of the pedicel at 
the base of the capsule ' {Cent. Did.). 

3. Anal. (In full Hypophysis cerebri) The pitnitary 
body of the hrain. 

1864 in Webster. 

Hence Hypophysial a., of or pertaining to the 
hypophysis of the brain. 

Hypoplasia-Hypopygium : see Hypo- IT. 

|| Hypopyon (hip<5a*pi£n). Path. Also err on. 
-ion. [a. Gr. vnbiruov an ulcer, neut. of viroirvos 
tending to suppuration, f. irvov pus, matter. 

The erroneous spelling hypopion was prob. due to the as- 
sumption that the word was a derivative of wir- eye ; cf. 
Gr. virtiirtoi/ a black eye.] 

A morbid accumulation of pus in the anterior 
chamber of the eye (cf. quots.). 

I1657 Physical Diet., Hypogion Isic], or matter under the 
cornea, a great inflammation of the eyes with swellings. 1 
1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Hypopyon, a gathering of Matter 
under the Horney Tumck of the Eye. 1807 Med. J ml. 
XVII. 80 Hypopion, or the occupation of one or both 
chambers of the eye, with a glutinous opake fluid, instead 
of the true transparent humours. 1878 T. Brvant Pract. 
Surg. 1. 19 The absorption of pus is constantly seen in the 
eye in hypopyon. 

Hypoquistis, obs. variant of Hypocistis. 

Hyporachis, -radial, etc.: see Hypo- II. 

HHypOSarca(hip0sa-ika). Path. rare. [med.L. 
hyposarca, a. Gr. bird aapm under the flesh.] A 
species of dropsy : —Anasarca. 

1398 Trevisa Earth. De P. R. vu. Hi. (MS. Bodl.), pe 
furste dropesie hatte lentofleuma . . pe secunde hatte yposarca 
ober anasarca, and comeb of distemperaunce of colde and 
of drynes. 1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn., Hyposarca, the 
same with Anasarca. 1876 tr. Wagner's Gen. Patliol. 225 
If dropsy affect the parenchyma, it is called oedema, ana- 
sarca, or hyposarca. 

II HypOSCenium (hip<?srni#m, haiptf-). Gr. 
Antiq. [f. Gr. *vito(Tktjviov (on analogy of irpoovcr/- 
viov Proscenium) = rk viroffieqvia the parts beneath 
the stage, f. OK-qvri Scene.] The low wall sup- 
porting the front of the stage in a Greek theatre. 

(1676 tr. Guilla/iere's Voy. Athens 300 At the foot of the 
Logeon upon the Orchestra was a row of Pillars incompass- 
ing a place called the Hyposcenion] 1753 Chambers 
Cycl. Snpp., Hyposcenium, . .a partition under the pulpit or 
logeum of the Greek theatre, appointed for the music. 1853 
Kingslsv Hypatia xxii, The hyposcenium had been painted 
to represent rocks. 

11 Hypospadias (hipasp^-dias, haip<?-> Path. 
[a. Gr. vwoawadias (Galen) one affected with hypo- 
spadias, app. f. vir6 Hypo- i + air&ctv^ to draw.] 
A congenital malformation consisting in a fissure 
of the lower wall of the male urethra, the result of 
arrested development. 

1855 in Mayne Expos. Lex. 1874 Van Buren Dis. 
Genit. Org. 38 Hypospadias consists of an arrest of develop- 
ment of a portion of the lower wall of the urethra. 1884 
Athenxum 17 May 636/1 He has recorded the occurrence 
of the malformation termed hypospadias in the males of six 
successive generations in one family. 
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Hence Hypospadiac, Hypospa'dial, Hypo- 
spa- die adjs.y of the nature of, pertaining to, or 
affected with hypospadias. 

1836-9 Tooo Cycl. A tiat. II. 464/1 A man affected with 
hypospadiac malformation of the urethra. Ibid. 699/1 A 
hypospadiac male. 1874 Van Buren Dis. Genit. Org. 38 
Lying between a hypospadial opening and the meatus. 

Hyposphagma, -sphene, etc. : see Hypo- II. 

Hypostase (hrp<?st^s). rai J e~ l . [ad. next, or 
a. b . hypostase.] (See quot.) 

1867 Eng. Leader 15 June 326 In every process whatever 
.. the subject-matter, the hypostase, is not two instants in 
the same state. 

Hypostasis (hip-, hsipjvstasis). PI. hypo- 
stas es (-s iz). [a. lateL. hypostasis, a. Gr. virooTaats 
(f. vno Hypo- i + crams standing, position, state), 
lit. that which stands under, hence, sediment ; also, 
groundwork, foundation, subject-matter later, sub- 
stance, subsistence, existence, reality, essence, per- 
sonality (see below). 

The development of sense, esp. in Metaphysics and Theo- 
logy, belongs to Neo-Platonic and Early Christian use ; the 
English senses only reflect those established in late Greek. 
See Chambers Cycl. s.v.] 

I. Med. a. Sediment, deposit ; spec, that of urine. 
[1398 Trevisa Earth. De P. R. v. xlv, (Bodl. MS.\By 

substaunce and colour of vrine & namelich by diuers regions 
hereof bat physicians clepen ypostasym.] 1590 Marlowe 
2nd Pt. Tamburl. v. iii, I view'd your urine, and the hypo- 
stasis, Tbick and obscure, doth make your danger great. 
1683 Salmon Doron Med. 11. 433 Then put them into a cold 
place, that its hypostasis may appear. 1753 N. ToaaiANo 
Gangr. Sore Throat 118 The Water . . tended to deposit a 
laudable Hypostasis. 1855 in Mayne Expos. Lex. 

b. Hyperemia in dependent organs of the body, 
caused by subsidence of the blood into these parts. 

1855 in Mayne Expos. Lex. 1866-80 A. Flint Princ. 
Med. (ed. 5) 193 The prevention and removal of hypostasis 
in the dependent portions of the lungs. 1897 Allbutt Syst. 
Med. II. 961 The skin and internal organs, .as well as any 
post-mortem hypostases, exhibit a bright red colour. 

f 2. Base, foundation, groundwork, prop, support. 

1577 tr. Bullinger's Decades 1. iv. 82 The substance, or 
hypostasis,!* the foundation, or the unmoveahle prop, which 
upholdetb us. 1621 S. Ward Life of Faith (1627) 46 And 
is not Faith an Hypostasis and euidence to thee of an 
infallible inheritance? 

3. Metaph. That which subsists, or underlies 
anything ; substance : (a) as opposed to qualities, 
attributes, or 'accidents (b) as distinguished from 
what is unsubstantial, as a shadow or reflection. 

1605 Timme Quersit. Ded. 1 That spirit of lifcacteth in 
all creatures, giving them existence in three — to wit, salt, 
sulphure, and mercury, in one hu-Postasis. 1670 Moral 
State Eng. 43^ It commonly turnetb even the souls of its 
votaries into its own Hypostasis. 1720 Waterlano Eight 
Serm. 155 The Ante-Nicene as well as Post-Nicene Writers 
understood the Phrases of Christ's being the Image of God, 
and express Image of his Hypostasis. 1817 Coleridge 
Biog. Lit. I. via. 130 Either as a property or attribute or 
as an hypostasis or self-subsistence. 1870 Outl. Hamilton's 
Philos. 170 We cannot think a quality existing absolutely, 
in or of itself; we are constrained to think it as inhering in 
some basis, substratum, hypostasis, subject or substance. 

i. Essence, principle, essential principle. 

1678 CyowoaTH Intell. Syst. \. i. § 22 That Plato and his 
followers held TpeZ? apxiwa? vTrooTao-eiy, Three Hypostases in 
the Deity, that were the first Principles of all things, is a 
thing very well known to all. 1685 Crowns Sir C. Nice 

II. Dram. Wks. 1874 III. 276 A scholar ..emptied by old 
suck-eggs- of all that nature gave me, and crumbl'd full of 
essences, hypostases and other stuff o' their baking. 1688 
NoaRis Theory Love 1. ii. 7 We know Love is made the first 
Hypostasis in the Platonic Triad. 1702 tr. Le Clerc's Prim. 



therefore in .... 

postasis— is neither Existence nor Thought, neither moved 
nor mutable. 

5. Theol. Personality, personal existence, person: 
(a) distinguished from nature, as in the one ' hypo- 
stasis ' of Christ as distinguished from his # two 
natures (human and divine), (b) distinguished 
from substance, as in the three 1 hypostases' or 
* persons 1 of the Godhead, which are said to be the 
same in ' substance \ 

[1747 Johnson Plan Eng. Diet. Wks. 1787 IX. 170 Of 
those [words] which still continue in the state of aliens,. . 
some seem necessary to be retained . . such are some terms 
of controversial divinity, as hypostasis.] # 

a 1529 Skelton Cot. Clout 534 And what ipostacis Of 
Christes manhode is. 1565 T. Stapleton Fortr. Faith 148 b, 
Those busy heads would for thre persons, saie thre hipo- 
stases. 1600 J. Pory tr. Leo's Africa xvir. 391 The Cofti 
fearing, that to attribute two natures unto Christ, might be 
all one, as if they had assigned him two hypostases or 
persons, to avoid the heresie of the Nestorians, they became 
Euticbians. 160a W. Watson Quodlibcts^ 49 (Stanf.) By 
reason of the hypostasis or hypostaticall vnion of his deitie 
to his humanity. 1620 T. Granger Div. Logike 43 The 
Brutall soule is material!,.. not subsisting by it selfe (there- 
fore a beast is not hypostasis, id tst, a person). 1651 Jkr. 
Taylor Serm. for Year 1. i. 2 That two natures could he 
concentred into one hypostasis (or person). 168a H. More 
Annot. GlanvilVs Lux O. 95 There h no confusion of the 
Humane and Divine Nature in the Hypostasis of Christ. 
a 1716 South Serm. (17 17) IV. 299 {It] is urged by some to 
relate., to the three Hypostases of the Godhead. 178a 
Priestley Corrupt. Chr. 1. 1. 103 The word hypostasis .. we 
now render person. 1833 R - Pinkerton Russia : 46 I he 
eternal beginning of the hypostasis of the Holy Ghost. 

6. Bot. (See quot.) 



HYPOSTATIZE. 

1866 Treas. Bot. 615/2 Hypostasis, the suspensor of an 
embryo. 

Hypostasize (hip-, hsip^stasaiz), v. [f. prec. 
+ -ize.] trans. To make into or regard as a self- 
existent suhstance or person ; to embody, imper- 
sonate. Cf. Hypostatize. 

1809-10 Coleridge Friend (18 18) III. 90 The power and 
principle of acidification must be embodied and as it were 
impersonated and hypostasized in this gas. 1817 — Biog. 
Lit. I. 98 The admission of the logos as hypostasized in no 
respect removed my doubts concerning the Incarnation and 
the Redemption by the cross. 1877 Symonos Renaissance 
in Italy, Reviv. Learn. 202 The products of speculative 
analysis are bypostasised as divine persons. 

Hence Hypostasiza tion, the action of hyposta- 
sizing, or regarding as a substance. 

1884 Athenaeum 19 Apr. 496/3 The second period [of 
Plato's philosophy] is marked by the hypostasization of 
universals. 

t HypO'Stasy. Obs. rare. [Adapted form of 
Hypostasis : cf. Ecstasy.] 

1. =« Hypostasis i. 

1547 Booroe Brev. Health lxxiii. 21 The hypostasy is the 
suhstance of the uryne. 1638 Shirley Mart. Soldier hi. iv. 
in Bui Jen O. PI. I. 218 Doe but marke These black Hypo- 
stacies ; it plainely sbewes Mortification generally through 
the Spirits. 

2. = Hypostasis 5. 

1551 Bp. GAaoiNEa Ex/lic. Cath. Faith 117 Wheir as 
in that vnion the rest is an ineffable mysterie, the two 
natures in Christ to haue one subsistence called & termed 
an hypostasie. 1628 Gaule Pract. The. (1629) 58 O the 
vnsearchable depth of this speciall Hypostasie ! 

Hypostatic (hip<?-, haipost^tik), a. [ad. Gr. 
vnooraTiK-Qs pertaining to substance, substantial, 
personal (f. vitoo-tcltos set under, supporting) ; used 
as adj. to vir6<na<ns Hypostasis ; but the medical 
sense of the English word is not found in Greek.] 

1. Theol. Of or pertaining to substance, essence, 
or personality (see Hypostasis). Hypostatic unwi : 
(a) the union of the divine and human natures in the 
' hypostasis 1 of Christ ; (b) the consubstantial union 
of the three ' hypostases ' in the Godhead. 

1678 Cudwobth Intell. Syst. t. iv. § 36. 566 The humane 
soul of our Saviour Cbrist Himself.. being not partially 
appointed to that transcendent dignity of its hypostatick 
union, but by reason of its most faithful adherence to 
the divine word and wisdom in a pre-existent state. 
a 1711 Ken Hymns Evang. Poet. Wks. 1721 I. 25, 1 sing 
the Infinite and Finite join'd In Hypostatick Union for 
Mankind. 1827 Hook in Life I. 118 To state and enforce 
the Catholic doctrine concerning the Third Person on Whit 
Sunday and that of the hypostatic union on the Sunday 
following. 1846 Sir J. Stephen Eccl. Biog. (1850) I. 85 
He who first taught men to speak of an Hypostatic change 
beneath unchanging forms, may have taught them to use 
words without meaning. 1894 H. B. Swete Apost. Creed 
i. 17 The doctrine of the hypostatic Trinity. 

2. Path. Of the nature of hypostasis or excess of 
blood in dependent parts of the body. 

1866-80 A. Flint Princ. Med. (ed. 5) 192 Passive hyper- 
aemia occurring in the dependent portions of the lungs is 
called hypostatic congestion. 1878 A. M. Hamilton Nen>. 
Dis. 224 The long continuance of the erect position seems 
to favor the gravitation of blood, and hypostatic hyperaemia 
of the spine is thereby induced. 

Hypo statical (hip<?-, hsipostse'tikal), a. [f. as 
prec. + -al.] 

1. = Hypostatic 1. 

1561 T. NoaTON Calvin's Inst. 11, 154 He being the Word 
. .did by hypostatical vnion take vpon hym the nature of 
man. 1616 Bullokar Eng. Expos., Hypostaticall, belong- 
ing to substance ; or that which consisteth in the substance 
of a thing. 1620 T. GaANGEa Div. Logike 310 To the singular 
number (Jehovah) his essentiall name, noting the unity, .is 
added theplurall (Elohim) his hypostaticall, or subsistentiall 
name, noting the Trinity. 1656 Hobbes Answ. Bp. Brain- 
hall 434 (R.) But the word hypostatical .. is properly used, 
as I have said before, of the union of the two natures of 
Christ in one person. 1674 Hickman Quinquart. Hist. 
Ep. (ed. 2) Aiijb, I believe the Hypostatical Union, a 
Trinity of persons in the Unity of Essence. 185a Hook 
Ch. Diet. (1871) 377 The hypostatical union is the union of 
the human nature of our Lord with the divine, constituting 
two natures in one person. 

f 2. Of or pertaining to the essential principles or 
elements of bodies ; elemental. Obs. 

1661-80 Boyle Scept. CItem. 1. 80 They do not pretend by 
fire alone to separate out of all compound Bodies their 

tr "D_* ^,:„^r- A/Vr * C nlriDY* F.vn. YV. 



pitii^ipici. x/w j 

Principles, a Title given by Paracelsus and his Followers 
to the three Chymical Principles, viz. Salt, Sulphur and 
Mercury. 

Hence Hyposta'ticaily adv., in a hypostatic 
manner ; in actual substance or personality. 

1593 T. Bell Motives cone. Rom. Faith (1605) 118 (He] 
affirmeth the substance of bread to be united to the body of 
Christ hipostatically. 1614 T. Adams DeviVs Banq. 123 
God. .is hypostatically in Christ : graciously in bis Saints : 
gloriously in Heauen : powerfully in Hell. 1681-6 \. Scott 
Chr. L(/ed747) III. 41 Our Ransom from eternal Punishment 
being paid with the Blood of one of our own kind, hypostatic- 
ally united to God. 1607 C. Leslie Snake in Grass (ed. 2) 
154 After a Soul is Hypostatically, that is, Personally 
united to a Body, their separation is call'd Death. 1883 
Catholic Diet. (1885) 428/2 Sin was a physical impossibility 
in the human soul of Christ, because it was hypostatically 
united to the Divinity. 

Hypostatize (hip-, lwipf stataiz), v% [f. Gr. 



HYPOSTATIZED. 

vno<yrar6s (see Hypostatic) + -ize.] trans. To 
make into or treat as a substance ; = Htpostasize. 

1829 Sia W. Hamilton Discuss. (1853) 17 These negations, 
hypostatised as positive, under the Platonic name of Ideas. 
187a Contemp. Rev. XX. 828 Neither Space nor Time . . 
offer any reason for hypostatizing their reality as a real 
substratum, apart from the phenomena. 1877 E. Cairo 
PJiilos. Kant 11. xvtii. 627 If thus we hypostatise this idea 
of the ens realissimum, and follow it to its legitimate 
development 

Hence Hypo *s tat ized, -izingr ///. adjs. Also 
Hypostatiza'tion « Hypostasizatiox. 

1869 J. Marttneau Ess. 11. 141 The hypostatizing pro- 
pensities of our natural faculties. 1870 Huxley LaySerm. 
(1871) 329 The ' Absolute* and all the other hypostatized 
adjectives, a 1882 T. H. Green Prol. Ethics lot rod. (1883) 
8 What after all, it is asked, is any faculty hut an hyposta- 
tised abstraction ? x886 A. Seth in Encycl. Brit. XXI. 
421/2 To deny the hypostatization of ao accident like 
colour or wisdom. 

Hyposternal, etc. : see Hypo- II. 

fHypO'Stle. nonce-wd. [Formed after Apostle, 
from Gr. virooToAii drawing back (cf. Hebrews x. 
38, 39).] One who draws back ; an apostate. 

a i6a6 Bp. Anorewes Scrm. ix. (1661) 454 They be Hy- 
postles; so doth Saint Paul well term them. 

Hypostomatous, -stomous : see Hypo- II. 

Hypostome (hi-post^m, harpo-). Also in 
L. form hypostoma. [ad. F. hypostome, mod.U 
hypostoma, f. Hypo- 2 + Gr. oTo>a month.] A 
part of the mouth in arthropods and some other 
invertebrate animals ; e.g. the clypeus of dipterous 
insects, the labinm or nnder lip of trilobites, the 
proboscis of Hydrozoa. 

186a Dana Man. Geol. 188 note, Hypostome, a prominent 
piece on the under surface of the head, covering the mouth. 
187a Nicholson Palxont. 147 The aperture of the mouth . . 
bounded in front hy a plate, known as the * labrum * or 
* hypostoma \ 1888 Rolleston & I ackson Anim. Life 246 
The hypostome or oral cone [in hydranths] is conical. 

Hypos troma, -strophe, etc. : see Hypo- II. 

t Hyposrrlphate. Chem. 06s. [f. Hypo- 5 
+ Sulphate.] A salt of hyposnlphuric acid. 
(Now called a Dithionate.) 

1819 J. G. Children Chem. Anal. 435 Hyposnlphate of 
lime crystallizes in regular hexagonal plates. 1868-73 Watts 
Diet. Chem. V. 637 Dithionates or Hyposulphates. 

Hyposulphite (hipo-, haiposp-lfait). Chem. 
[ad. K hyposulfite : see Hypo- 5 and Sulphite.] 
A salt of hyposulphurous acid. 

a. Originally (and still commercially) applied 
to the salts now called by chemists tkiosulphates ; 
as hyposnlphate of soda — sodium thiosulphate. 

1826 Henry Chem. II. 136 Hypo-snlphite of silver 

may be formed by mixing hyposulphite of soda with dilute 
nitrate of silver, or by dissolving chloride of silver in any of 
the hypo-sulphites. Though formed of ingredients that 
have a metallic and very bitter taste, its flavour is intensely 
sweet. 1868-72 Watts Diet. Chem. V. 540 Allied to the 
sulphates there is a group of salts called thiosulphates, or 
more frequently hyposulphites. 1894 Roscoe & Schor- 
lemmea Chem. I. 412 Thiosulphuric acid, .forms a series of 
stable salts known as the thiosulphates (hyposulphites). 

b. Now, with chemists, a salt of the acid 
H 2 S 2 0 4 , formerly called a hydrosulphite. 

187a Watts Diet. Chem. Suppl. VI. 1063 The formation of 
thiosulphates. .is only a secondary reaction due to the slow 
and spontaneous decomposition of the hyposulphite. 1877 
— Fownes" Chem. (ed. 12) I. 213 The solution . . solidifies in 
a few hours to a mass of slender colourless needles, con- 
sisting of sodium hyposulphite. 1894 Roscoe & Schor- 
lemmer Chem. 1. 409 Sodium hyposulphite (Na'iS 2 0 4 ) is 
employed by the dyer and calico-printer for the reduction of 
indigo, as it possesses the same reducing properties as the 
free acid. 

t HypoSUlphtlTic, a. Chen. Obs. [ad. F. 
hyposulphurique ; see Hypo- 5 and Sulphuric] 
In hyposulphuric acid, old name of Dithionic acid. 

1819 J. G. Childreh Chem. Anat. 433 The authors 
(Welter and Gay Lussac] propose to name this new acid, 
the byposulpbunc, hy analogy with the hyposulphurous, to , 
denote that it contains less oxygen than sulphuric acid, and 
more than sulphurous acid. 1894 Roscoe & Schorlemmer j 
Chem. I. 415 Dithionic Acid (H 2 S 2 0«) .. formerly called 
hyposulphuric acid, was discovered hy Welter and Gay- 
Lussac in 18 19. 

Hyposulphurous (hip<?-, hsip^stf-lfiures), a. 
Chem. [f. Hypo- 5 + Sulphurous.] In hypo- 
sulphurous acid : f a» The name originally given 
to the acid H. 2 S 2 0 3 , now called thiosulphuric acid. 

1817 T. Thomson Chem. (ed. O II. «z Besides the two 
acid compounds of sulphur and oxygen, (vii. sulphurous 
and sulphuric acids) we have the fullest evidence of the j 
existence of a third, .to which the name of hyposulphurous | 
acid may be given. 1871 Roscoe Elem. Chem. 138 Hypo- 
sulphurous Acid, or Hydrogen Hyposulphite is not known ' 
in the free state. 1894 RoscoE & Schorlemmer Chem. I. | 
412 Thiosulphuric Acid (H 2 S 2 03). This compound is 
better known under its old name of ' hyposulphurous acid \ 
with^ which name however we now designate the body j 
obtained by the reduction of sulphurous acid. 

b. Now applied to the acid H t S 2 0 4 , containing | 
one atom of oxygen less than sulphnrous acid ; 
formerly called hydrosulphurous acid. 

187a Watts Diet. Chem. Suppl. VI. 1063 Hyposulphurous 
Acid, HjSOi KHydrosulphuront Acid, Scbutienberger)..is 
produced by the action of rinc on aqueous sulphurous 
acid. Ibid. 1074 SchQtzenberger calls his acid hydro- 
sulphurous acid', but it is more consistent with analogy to 
designate it as hyposulphurous add. 1877 — Foumes C hem. 
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(ed. 12) I. 213 Hyposulphurous acid is obtained, as a deep 
orange-coloured strongly bleaching liquid. 

Hypotactic, -tarsus, -taxis : see Hypo- II. 

Hypotenusal (hip-, hsipftenw-sal), a. and sb. 
Also hypothenusal. [ad. lateL. hypotenusaUis , f. 
hypotenusa Hypotexuse.] 

A. adj. Pertaining to, or of the nature of, a hy- 
potenuse ; forming a hypotenuse. Now rare. 

1571 Dicges Pantom. 1. xxxi. K j a, Fyrste 1 measure the 
Hypotbenusall lyne. 1658 Phillips, Hypothenusal line, a 
term in Geometry, it is that side of a right-angled triangle 
which is subtended or opposite to the right angle. 1785 
Rov in Phil. Trans. LXXV. 420 The tops of the pickets, 
marking the hypothenusal distances, were the points on 
which the levelling rods were placed. 1831 G. B. Airy Math. 
Tracts (1842^ 293 Two glass prisms, right-angled or nearly 
so, are placed with their hypotenusal sides nearly in contact. 

t B. sb. (sc. line) = Hypotenuse. Obs. 

1641 Wilkins Math. Magick 11. xv. (1648) 279 If the 
Hypotenusall, or Screw be.5,the perpendicular or elevation 
must be 3, and the basis 4. 1656 Hobbes Six Less. Wks. 
1845 VII. 317 The hypotenusal of a rectangled triangle. 
1661 S. Partridge Double Scale Proport. 136 In a right 
angled Triangle, the Angles and the Hypothenusal being 
given [etc.]. 

Hypotenuse (nip-, haip^tenif/s). Forms: (6-7 
hypothenu8a,7-t9nusa,-tinusa),6hipothenuse, 
7- hypotenuse, hypothenuse. [ad. late L. hy- 
potetiusa, a. Gr. viroruvovaa pr. pple. (fem.), 

I stretching under, subtending f (the full expression 
being if rijv bpOty yowiav virorttvovffa (sc. ypajxfjrfj 
or irK(vpd), the line or side subtending the right 
angle), f. vn6 under + rttvttv to stretch. In F. 
hypotenuse. 

In the i6-i7th c. the Latin form hypotenusa was commonly 
used. The erroneous spelling with th (cf. F. ypoihenusr, 
1520) is app. the more frequent in current use.) 

The side of a right-angled triangle which sub- 
tends, or is opposite to, the right angle* 

1571 Dicges Pantom. n. ii. Liva, Y e squares of the two 
contaynine sides toyned togither, are equall to the square of 
y« Hypothenusa. 1594 Blundevil Exerc. 11. (1636) 119 
rheycal the line Secant the Hipotbennse, because it sub* 
tendetb the right angle A. 1674 Jeake Arith. (1696) 174 
The Perpendicular, the Base, and the Hypotenusa. 1678 
Cudworth Intell. Syst. \. v. 734 The Power of the Hypo- 
tenuse in a Rectangular Triangle is Equal to the Powers of 
both the Sides, 1704 J. Harris Lex. Tcchn. s.v. Plain 
Sailing, The Base of the Triangle represeots the Departure ; 
and the Hypothenuse the Distaoce Sailed. 1834 Xat. 
Philos. III. Navigation 1. i. 2 (U. K. S.)The side AB, op- 
posite to the right angle, is called the hypotenuse. 1878 
H. S. Wilson Alp. Ascents iv. 117 The hypothenuse of the 
angles. 

II Hyp oth alius (hip<?-, h^opx-lvs). Bot. 
[modX., f. Hypo- 2 + Thallus.] The fibrous 
or filamentary substratum on which the thallus 
of lichens is developed. 

1855 Mavne Expos. Lex., Hypothallus, term given by 
Fries to the internal or inferior thallus or couch of the 
lichens. 1857 Berkeley Cryptog. Bot. § 410. 374 The 
inner [coatl. .gives birth beneath to the fibres by which the 
plant is often attached to the surface (hypothallus). 1875 
Bennett & Dver Sacks' Bot. 268 Isolated scaly pieces ot a 
true Lichen-thallns then arise on a fibrous substratum called 
the Hypothallus. 

Hence Hypotha lline a., pertaining to, or of the 
nature of, a hypothallus. 

1855 in Mayne Expos. Lex. 1856 W. L. Lindsay Brit. 
Lichens 55 A pulverulent or persistent hypothalline type. 

Hypothec (hip., haip^rbek). Also 7-8 -eojie, 
8 -ic; 6- hypothecs (hipojw-ka). [a. F. hypo- 
theque or ad. late L. hypotheca, ad. Gr. viro^/n; a 
deposit, pledge, mortgage, f. viroriOwai to deposit 
as a pledge (f. vno down + riOivat to put, place). 
The Latin form is now used only in sense 1 a.] 

1. * A security established by law in favour of a 
creditor over a subject belonging to his debtor, 
while the subject continues in the debtor's posses- 
sion ' {Belts Diet. Law Scot.). 

a. In ancient Roman law. 

1593 West 1st Pt. Symbol. § 18 C, An improper pledge is 
called Hypotheca, which is of a thing not delinered, which 
is made and perfected byconenant onelie. 1726 Ayliffe 
Parergon 272 A Man's Bed, Wearing Apparel and other 
Things of the like Kind, necessary to his daily Use. .do not 
pass under an Hypotbeque. 1875 Poste Gaius iv. (ed. 2) 
642 In a hypotheca, that is, an agreement without delivery, 
the mortgagee acquired no possession. 1880 Muibhead 
Gaius 1. § 199 note, A pledge or hypothec cduW not be 
accepted instead. 1883 Maine Early Law <y Cttst. x. 357 
Possession, Usucapion, Bonitarian ownership, and Hypo- 
thek occupy together a prodigious space in the Roman 
jurisprudence. 

b. In Scots Law. 

fa) The lien or prior claim of a landlord for his rent over 
the crop and stock of a tenant farmer ihnt see quot. 1880), 
and over the furniture and other effects of a tenant in urban 
property. (6) The Hen which seamen, freighters, and re- 
pairers have over a ship for their wages, etc., and that which a 
ship-owner has over cargo for the freight, (c) The lien which 
a legal agent has for costs over costs recovered from the ad* 
verse partv. Sometimes applied to the right to retain writs 
and title-deeds in security of a professional account. 

C1730 Buht Lett. N. Scotl. <t8i8) 11. 57 The Landlord 
has, by law, an hypothic, a right of pledge, with respect to 
the corn for so much as the current year's rent. 1733 P. 
Lindsay Interest Scot. 39 Their Hy pot heck secures them 
absolutely against Loss by the Tenant. 1754 Erskinf. 
Princ. Sc. Law (1809) Z91 Writers also, and agents, have a ; 



HYPOTHECATORY. 

right of hypothec, or more properly of retention, on their 
constituent's writings, for their claim of pains and dis- 
bursements, 1816 Scott Antiq. xli, As we hold your rights, 
title-deeds, and documents in hypothec. 1854 H. Miller 
Sck. if Schm. xi. (1857) 238 The cattle and horses of the 
farm— appropriated hy the landlord, at the time under the 
law of hypothec. 1880 Act 43 Vict. c. iz § 1 The landlord's 
right of hypothec for the rent of land .. exceeding two acres 
. . let for agriculture or pasture, shall cease and determine. 

c. In the Channel Islands. 
{In Fr. form hypothique.) 



money can never call it in again. 
1694 Falle Jersey ii. 86 All Bonds are not Personal as in 
England, hut real, and carry an express Hypotheca or 
Mortgage upon the Estate both real and personal of the 
Debtor. 

2. The whole hypothec (colloq. Sc.), the whole 
stock or lot, the whole 'concern* or * business', 
the whole of anything. 

1871 W. Alexander Johnny Gibb i. (1873) *3 Johnny 
Gibb stopped Jess got the whole ' hypothec* into the cart, 
and then [etc.k 1879 Stevensoh Trav. Cevennex 22 And 
at last .. saddle and all, the whole hypothec turned and 
grovelled in the dnst below the donkey's belly. ' 

Hypo'tliecal, a. 1 Obs. [f. L. hypotheca (see 
prec.) + -AL.] =next. 

1606 Daniel Queen's Arcadia Wks. (1717) 184, 1 over- 
whelm My Practice with Darkness and Strange Words, 
With .. Acceptations, Actions, Recissory, Noxal and Hy- 
potheca!. 1767 A. Campbell Lexiph. (1774) si To deposite 
as a mode of hypotbecal security. 

Hypothecary (hip-, haippjrfkari), a. [ad. 
late L. hypothecdrius, f. hypotheca Hypothec. 
Cf. F. hypothecate (1316 in Hatz.-Darm.).] Of, 
pertaining to, of the natnre of, an hypothec or 
mortgage. 

1656 Blount Glossogr. t Hypolliecary, pertaining lo a 
pledge or gaga 18*7 Carlvle Germ. Rom. % Quintus Fix- 
lein III. 238 The Parson. . to whom no security but a hypo- 
thecary one appeared sufficient. 1855 Lorenz tr. Van der 
KeesseVs Select Theses dccclxxiv, How can the hypothecary 
action against the same debtor remain for a period of forty 
years ? 1875 Poste Gaius ill. (ed. 2) 352 Simple hypothecary 
creditors, who have priority according to the date of their 
mortgage. 

So Hypotheca*rions a. rare— 1 . =prec. 

1716 Avliffe Parergon 337 A Real or Hypothecarious 
Action does not lie against a Feudal Estate, yet a Personal 
Action lies. 

Hypothecate (hip-, h»ipp»}rtc£it), v. [f. hy- 
pothecate ppL stem of med.L. hypothecdre, f. hypo- 
theca Hypothec: see -ate 3. Cf. F. hypothe'quer. 

The pa. pple. in Sc. was formerly hypothecate : see -ate 2.] 

trans. To give or pledge as security ; to pledge, 
pawn, mortgage. 

1681 Stair Instit. iv. xxv. § 5 (1693) 619 The Fruits of 
the Ground.. which by the Law were Hypothecat for the 
Rents of the said year. 1754 Erskine Princ. Sc. Law 
(1809) 197 The whole cattle on the ground.. are hypothe- 
cated for a year s rent, one after another successively. 1755 
Magens Insurances II. 55 We oblige ourselves and hypo- 
thecate, for the Security and Payment of the Sum of this 
Writing, the said Ship.. and we oblige ourselves not to 
dispose thereof in any manner, until the said Sum be 
entirely paid. And whatever is done to the contrary, let it 
be null, as a Thing done against an express Prohibition 
and Hypothecation. 1756 Rolt Diet. Trade. Hypotheca, 
among the moderns to hypothecate a ship, is to pawn or 
pledge the same for necessaries; and into whose hands 
soever the ship comes, it is liable. 1797 Burke Regie. Peace 
in. Wks. VIII. 319 Whether they to whom this new pledge 
is hypothecated, have icdeeined their own. 1827 Scott 
Napoleon (1834) I. vi. 206 The assemhly adopted a system 
of paper money, called assignats, which were secured or 
hypothecated upon the church lands. 1855 Macaulav 
Htst. Eng. xii. III. 148 He had no power to hypothecate 
any part of the public revenue. 

Hence Hypothecated a.; also Hypo'the- 
cator, one who hypothecates or pledges something 
as security. 

1779 Sir W. Jones Comm. Isseus Wks. 1799 IV. 205 The 
property . . was distinguished like all other hypothecated 
estates, by small columns, and inscriptions .. containing a 
specification of the sum for which they were pledged. 1828 
Webster cites Judge Johnson for Hypothecator. 1865 Day 
0/ Rest Oct. 574 The irou box in the back sitting room, 
containing the hypothecated jewels, had been rifled. 

Hypothecation (hip-, h3ippbrk/ l j3n). [n. of 
action f. prec. : see -ation.] The act of pledging 
as security ; pledging or pawning. In some legal 
systems applied only to a lien upon immovable 
property; in others to a Hen on personal pro- 
perty, negotiable securities, etc. 

1681 Stair Instit. 1. xiii. § 15 (1693) 122 With us there 
remains the Tacit Hypothecation of the Fruits on the 
Ground . . helonging to the Possessor, for the Terms or the 
Years Rent. 1755 tsee HvpothecateI. 1756 Rolt Diet. 
Trade s.v. Hypotheca, It was held, that, hy the maritime law, 
every contract of the master implies an hypothecation ; but 
at common law it is not so. 1861 Kent's Comm. (1873) I. 
xvii. 378 The admiralty has cognizance of maritime hypo- 
thecations of vessels and goods in foreign ports. 1875 
Poste Gaius 11 1. (ed. 2) 371 Hypothecation was effected by 
mere convention without delivery of possession. 

Hypo*thecative,tf. rare. [f. Hypothfxate : 
see -ive.] Characterized by hypotbecal ing. 

1856 Leisure Hour V. xi/2 A ^pawnbroker's side-door 
which admits the hypotbecative philosopher. 

So Hypo the cat ory a., of the nature of hypo- 
thecation. 



HYPOTHESIS. 

Hypothenusal, hypothenuse, erron. ff. Hy- 
potenusal, Hypotenuse. 

Hypothesis (hip-, haipp-bisis). PI. hypo- 
theses (-sfz\ [a. Gr. vir6$tats foundation, base ; 
hence, basis of an argument, supposition, also, 
subject-matter, etc., f. vno under + 6 his placing.] 

+ 1. A subordinate particular thesis involved in 
a general thesis ; a particular case of a general 
proposition. In quot. 1596, a particular or de- 
tailed statement. Cf. F. hypolhese (sense 3 in 
Littre). Obs. 

1596 Earl of Essex in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. in. IV. 
137 If I be commaunded to sett doune the Hypothesis, 
or to descend into particulars. 1620 T. Grangeb Div. 
Logike 10 note, The compound Theme is also fa) speciall, 
or (b) generall : (a) Hypothesis ; {b) Thesis. Ibid. 204 To 
amplifie a speciall or particular sentence, called hypothesis. 
1638 Baker tr. Balzac's Lett. (Vol. 1 1 1.) 24 Without descend- 
ing from the thesis to the hypothesis. a 1647 F»lme« 
Patriarcha i. § 1 (1884) 13 If the thesis be true, the hypo- 
thesis will follow, a 1721 Kkill Manpertins' Diss. (1734) 
49 Whence it is plain that there is no Hypothesis wherein 
the Spheroid is not flat at the Poles. 

f b. A proposition laid down ; a thesis. Obs. 

1669 Gale Crt. Gentiles 1. lntrod. 1 Endeavoring to 
promote this Hypothesis. 1678 Ibid. III. Pref., It is., 
impossible, .demonstratively to discusse such an hypothesis 
without some opposition against such as defend the anti- 
thesis. 

2. A proposition or principle pnt forth or stated 
(without any reference to its correspondence with 
fact) merely as a basis for reasoning or argument, 
or as a premiss from which to draw a conclnsion ; 
a supposition. In Logic, The supposition or con- 
dition forming the antecedent or protasis of a 
conjunctive or conditional proposition (e.g. If A 
is By C is D) : cf. Hypothetical i b. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Hypothesis, ^ supposition or con- 
dition ; sometimes it is taken for a Position of something, as 
it were demonstrated, and granted by another. 1657 J. 
Smith Myst. RItet. 263 Hypothesis is an argument or 
matter whereon one may dispute; or it is a conditional 
proposition. 1660 Barrow Euclid 1. xxvii. (17x4) 23 Which 
being supposed, the outward angle AEF will be greater 
than the inward angle DFE, to which it was equal by 
Hypothesis. 1827 Hutton Course Math. I. 3 An Hypothesis 
is a supposition assumed to be true, in order to argue from, 
or to found upon it the reasoning and demonstration of 
some proposition. 1837 Babbage Bridge™. T rent. App. E. 
196 Collusion being, by hypothesis, out of the question. 
1885 Leudesdorf Cremona s Proj. Geom. 67 The hypothesis 
is satisfied in the particular case where the rays a and a' 
coincide. 

b. Au actual or possible condition or state of 
things considered or dealt with as a hasis for 
action ; one of several such possible conditions, a 
case or alternative (cf. 1). 

1794 Burke Corr. IV. 217 The other hypothesis, upon 
which the war ought * to be carried on with vigour \ though 
last put, must be preliminary to the other. 1803 Welling- 
ton Let. to Col. Stevenson in Gurw. Desp. I. 545 In each of 
these last hypotheses, you will observe the necessity that we 
should be within reach of each other. 1876 Mozley Univ. 
Serin, v. 119 Christianity.. only sanctions war. .upon the 
hypothesis of a world at discord with herself. 
3. A supposition or conjecture put forth to ac- 
count for known facts ; esp. in the sciences, a pro- 
visional supposition from which to draw conclusions 
that shall be in accordance with known facts, and 
which serves as a starting-point for further inves- 
tigation hy which it may be proved or disproved 
and the true theory arrived at. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. n.ii. 60 Irons doe manifest a 
verticity not only upon refrigeration, .but (what is wonder- 
full and advanceth the magneticall hypothesis) they evidence 
the same by meer position according as.. their extreams 
[are] disposed. .unto the earth. 1660 R. Coke Power $ 
Subj. 265 Ey a perpetuall motion of the Earth from West 
to East according to the new Hypotheses in Astronomy, or 
of the Sua from East to West, after the former Hypotheses. 
1664 Power Exp. Philos. 82 To make good the Atomical 
Hypothesis. 1674 Boyle Excell. Theol, 1. v. 207 One of 
the conditions of a good hypothesis is, that it fairly comport 
..with all other phaenomena of nature, as well as those 'tis 
framed to explicate. 1774 Warton Hist. Eng. Poetry 
(1775) I. Diss. i. 22 A late ingenious critic has advanced an 
hypothesis, which assigns a new source, and a much earlier 
date, to these fictions. 1843 Mill Logic ill. xiv. §4 It 
appears . . to be a condition of a genuinely scientific hypo- 
thesis, that it he not destined always to remain an hy- 
pothesis, hut be of such a nature as to be either proved or 
disproved by that comparison with observed facts which 
is term .d Verification. 1862 Hlxlkv Led. tt rkg. Men 67 
Do not allow yourselves to be misled by the common notion 
that a hypothesis is untrustworthy simply because it is 
a hypothesis. 1893 Sir R. Ball In High Heav. ix 212 
The celebrated nebular hypotheses of Herschel and of 
Laplace. 

4. A supposition in general ; something supposed 
or assumed to be true without proof or conclusive 
evidence ; an assumption. 

1654 H. L'Estrange Chas. I (1655) 182 The Romanists., 
began.. to cry him [Laud] up for their Proselyte. Upon 
this hypothecs.. they grew exc.s;,iv t proud and insolent. 
1665 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (1677) 352 That no other place 
in the East-Indies produces Gold.. An Hypothesis found 
mistaken hy such as drive a Trade for Gold ..towards 
Cochin-ChL.a. 1827 Jarman PmrAVs Deri? s II. 353 Tht 
gift should first be read on the supposition that it is intended 
to embrace legitimate children, and if there be nothing in 
the terms.. or.. context, incompatible with this hypothesis 
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[etc.]. 1868 Gladstone jfuv. Mnndi iii. 11870) 76 The 
hypothesis that the Pelasgians were the base of the Greek 
nation. 

b. Hence spec. A groundless or insufficiently 
grounded supposition ; a mere assumption or guess. 

1625 N. Carpenter Geog. Del. 1. iv. (1635^ 87 Which later 
Astronomers.. haue derided, or at least omitted as Hypo- 
theses or suppositions. 1747 Wesley Prim. Physic (1762) 
p. ix, To build Physick upon Hypotheses. 1827 Scott 
Surg. Dan. vii, Your reasoning.. seems plausible ; but still 
it is only hypothesis. 1865 Seeley Ecu Homo v. (ed. 8) 46 
The statement rests on no hypothesis or conjecture ; his 
[Paul's] Epistles hear testimony to it. 1876 E. Mellor 
Priest h. i. 14 This explanation of Bellarminc.is a pure 
hypothesis for which there is not a shadow of evidence in 
the New Testament itself. 

Hence Hypothesist, one who forms a hypothesis. 

1788 T. Jefferson Writ. (1859) H« 43 1 The ulank • • must 
remain for some happier hypothesist to fill up. 

Hypothesize (hip-, haipp-bfsaiz), v - [ f - Hypo- 
thesis + -1ZE.] 

1. inlr. To frame a hypothesis or supposition. 
1738 Warburton Div. Legal. 1. 421 After the Greeks 

began to hypothesise. 1808 Pike Sources Mississ. Ded., 
When I. .presumed to hypothesize, I have merely suggested 
doubts without conclusions, which, if deemed worth, may 
hereafter be analyzed by men of genius and science. 1836 
Darley lntrod. Beautn. ff Ft.'s Whs. I. 20 It is difficult 
to apportion their authorship., though easy enough to hypo- 
thesize. 

2. Irans. To make the hypothesis of ; to assume. 
1856 W. H. Thompson in W. A. Butlers Hist. Anc. 

Philos. I. 317 note. They hypothesize a vacuum through 
which the emanative patticles pass. 1883 Nature XXVII. 
355 Professor Quincke hypothesizes the presence . . of a 
colourless iron-albumen. 1894 Blackw. Mag. Jan. 818 At 
all social gatherings there is an hypothesised equality of 
rank. 

Hence Hypothesizer « Hypothesist. 

1833 J. C Hare in Philol. Museum II. 240 The slight 
difficulty attending such a < hypothesis .. the hypothesizer 
will reply, may be got over in two ways. 

Hypothetic (hip-, haip£>e-tik) r a. (sb.) [ad. 
Gr. viro0«T»*-<$s, pertaining to vir60€<ns : see Hypo- 
thesis. Cf. F. hypoihttique] - next. 

a 1680 Butler Rem. (1759) l. 66 On hypothetic Dreams 
and Visions Grounds everlasting Disquisitions. 1701 N orris 
Ideal World 1. ii. 94 That which gives it the form of a hy- 
pothetic, and distinguishes it from a categoric proposition. 
1813 Snflley Notes Q. Mob Poet. Wks. (1891) 47/1 Admit, 
ting the existence of this hypothetic being. 1876 R. Noel 
in Macm. Mag.XXXlV. 334 How these hypothetic entities 
[atoms] pulsate and radiate, whirl and travel. 1897 Allbutt 
Syst. Med. 11. 5 This effect was ascribed to the presence of 
a hypothetic body. 

fB. zssb. A hypothetical statement, a hypo- 
thesis; in Logic, a hypothetical proposition or 
syllogism (= next, B). Obs. 

1698 Fryer Acc. E. India <$• P. 48 Modest Hypotheticks, 
not any ways informingthe Understanding. 1701 Norris 
Ideal World 1. ii. 122 This double hypothetic, that if the 
proposition be true the extremes do really exist f< and . . that 
unless the extremes do really exist the proposition cannot 
be true. 

Hypothetical (hipobe-tikal, hair*?-), a. (sb.) 
[f. as prec. + -al.] 

1. Involving or of the nature of hypothesis; 
conjectural. 

1617 Bacon Sp. on taking his place in Chancery in Resus- 
citatio (1661) 82, I must utterly discontinue the Making of 
an Hypotheticall, or Conditionall Order. 1663 Butler 
Hud. 1. iii. 1322 Thy other arguments are all Supposures, 
Hypothetical. 1759 Johnson Rasselas xlvii, He that can set 
hypothetical possibility against acknowledged certainty, is 
not to be admitted among reasonable heings. 1893 Sir R. 
Ball In High Heav. ix. 196 The . . line which divides the 
truths that have been established in astronomy from those 
parts of the science which, .[are] more or less hypothetical. 

b. Logic. Of a proposition : Involving a hypo- 
thesis or condition, conditional : opp. to Cate- 
gorical. Of a syllogism : Having a hypothetical 
proposition for one of its premisses. 

(By some logicians used to include all complex propositions 
and syllogisms, conjunctive and disjunctive; hy others re- 
stricted to the conjunctive.) . . T¥ 

[i55> T. Wilson Logike (1580) 21b, Propositio Hypo- 
thetical 1588 Fraunce Lawiers Log. n. v. 03 1 he woord, 
hypothetical!, . . is neither proper nor fit . . for, in absolute 
copulative and discretive axiomes there is no virote™, no 
condition at all. 1624 N. De Laune tr. Du Moulin s Logic 
155 Of compounded Enuntiations, some are Conditionall or 
Hypotheticall, and some Disjunctive. 1656 Stanley Hist. 
Philos. v. (1701) 182/1 Of Propositions some are Categorical, 
some Hypothetical. 1837 Wnewell Hist. Induct. Sc. iv 
ii. § 3 I. 271 Theophrastus stated, .the rules of hypothetical 
syllogisms, i860 Abp. Thomson Laws Th.% 73 (cd. 5) 120 
The Hypothetical Judgment expresses seemingly a relation 
between two judgments, as cause and effect, as condition 
and conditioned. 

C. Of a person: Dealing in hypotheses or 
groundless suppositions ; fanciful, rare. 

1748 Anson's Voy. in. vi. 349 The extravagant panegyrics, 
which many hypothetical writers have bestowed on the in- 
genuity and capacity of this Nation [the Chinese]. 

2. Depending on hypothesis; concerning which 
a hypothesis is made; supposed, assumed. 

1665 Hooke Microgr. 236 The hypothetical height and 
density of the Air. 1822 Wellington in Desp. (1867I 1 . 293 
It would be . . impossible . . to declare . . what would he our 
conduct upon any hypothetical case, i860 Tvnoall Glac. 
11. xxix. 401 Any other ohstacle will produce the same effect 
as our hypothetical post. 1874 Stubbs Const. Hist. 1. iv. 



HYPOTYPOSIS. 

63 A hypothetical colony from a hypothetical settlement on 
the Littus Saxonicum of Gaul. 

1 3. Hypothetical necessity : that kind of necessity 
which exists, not absolutely, but only on the sup- 
position that something is or is to be : repr. 
Aristotle's avaytcatov !£ viroOtatojs, opp. to dvay- 
kclTov an\w$. Obs. 

1615 Crooke Body 0/ Man 320 Hypotheticall or materiall 
necessitie. 1656 Hobbes Lib., Necess. $ Chance (1841) 247 
It is granted by all divines, that hypothetical necessity, or 
necessity upon a supposition, may consist with liberty. 1678 
Cuoworth Intell. Syst. 1. iii. § 33. 138 The necessity 
of a plastick life, which Aristotle calls an hypothetical 
necessity. 1685 Baxter Paraphr. N. T.,Acts 1. 16 This 
must needs signifie no necessity or constraint put on Tudas, 
but a necessity Hypothetical, an d of consequence, that is, 
it cannot but be true which God foretelleth or foresee th. 
1717 S. Clarke tr. Leibnitz's $th Paper § 5. 157 Hypothe- 
tical Necessity is that which the Supposition or Hypothesis 
of God's Foresight and Pre-ordination lays upon future 
Contingents. 

B. as sb. A hypothetical proposition or syllo- 
gism : see A. 1 b. 

1654 Z. Coke Logick (1657) 131 Let a compound or Hypo- 
thetical, never be put in the place of a conclusion, but only 
a Simple or Categorical. 1849 Sjr W. Hamilton Logic II. 
App. 378 Hypothetical (Conjunctive and Disjunctive Syl- 
logism). 1881 Athenaeum 27 Aug. 269/2 As he used the 
logic of chance to elucidate the difficult subject of modals, 
so here he employs symbolic logic to cast light on hypo- 
thetical. 1888 fsee Conjunctive a. 4I. 

HypotheticaUy, adv. [f. prec. + -ly 2.] in 
a hypothetical manner or form; by or upon a 
hypothesis or supposition; conjecturally, sup- 
posedly ; conditionally. 

1628 T. SpENCEa Logick 208 How many wayes a Syllo- 
gisme is made Hypothetically. 1665 Hooke Microgr. 67 
Thus have I . .endeavoured to explicate (Hypothetically at 
least) the causes of the Phaenomena. 1698 Norris Pract. 
Disc. (1707) IV. 78 Both agree in this that God might 
Absolutely do it, and that Hypothetically he could not, t.e. 
supposing him to act consistently with the Moral Perfections 
of his Nature. 1789 Burke Corr. (1844) III. 113 In my 
present want of information I must only speak hypothetic^ 
ally. 1864 Bow en Logic viii. 266 Any Immediate Inference, 
also, may be stated hypothetically. 

Hypothetico-disjunctive, a. Logic. Com- 
bining the hypothetical' (conjunctive) and dis- 
junctive forms of statement : applied to a con- 
ditional proposition of which the consequent is 
disjunctive (e. g. If A is B, C is either D or E) ; 
also to that form of syllogism (the Dilemma) in 
which one premiss is conjunctive and the other dis- 
junctive, b. as sb. A proposition or syllogism of 
this kind. 

1837-8 Sir \V. Hamilton Logic xviii. (1866) I. 351 An 
hypothetico-disjunctive syllogism is called the dilemma or 
horned syllogism. 1864 Bowen Logic Contents 1 3 Dilemmas 
or Hypothetico-Disjunctives. 

Hypo*th.etize, v. rare. [f. Gr. vv60€t-os, hasis 
of viro$tTiK6s Hypothetic + -ize.] =• Hypothesize. 
So Hypo-thetist, Hypo-thetizer = Hypothesist, 
Hypothesizer. 

185a Tregelles Def. Authentic. Daniel (1864) 225 The 
notion of objecting hypothetists . . is singularly at variance 
with the facts of the case. 1891 Pall Mall G. 24 Nov. 2/3 The 
far-away folly of these two pedagogic hypothetizers. 1895 
MacEwen Life Dr. Cairns 161 Next appeared Ftchte with 
his demolition of Kant's hypothetised world. 

11 Hypotrachelium (hiprtrakrltfm). Arch. 
Also 7- hypotrachelion. [L. (Vitruvius), ad. Gr. 
tfitoTpaxnXtov the lower part of the neck,f.inro* Hypo- 
1 + Tp&xv x ™ neck - Cf - F - hypotrache'lion] The 
lower part or neck of the capital of a column ; 
in the Doric order, the groove or sinking between 
the neck of the capital and the shaft. 
1563 Shute Archit. C j a, The hedde or Capituli shalbe. . 



[the Astragal] is taken for the Cincture or Coller next the 
Hypotrachelium. 1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn., Hypotra- 
chelion, in Architecture, is the Top or Neck of a Pillar, or 
the most slender part of it which toucheth the Capital. # It 
is taken by some, for that part of the Tuscan and Dorick 
Capitals, which lies hetween the Echinus and the Astragal, 
and is otherwise called, the Collar, Gorge, or Frize of the 
Chapiter. 1842-76 Gwilt A rc/tit. 814 Hypotrachelion. 186a 
Rickman Goth. Archit. 17 Hi divides the capital into three 
parts, one for the hypotrachelium. 

Hypotrochoid (h(a)ip^trJu-koid, h(3^ipftw- 
koid). Geom. [f. Hypo- 2 + Trochoid.] The curve 
described by a point rigidly connected with the 
centre of a circle which rolls on the inside of another 
circle. 

1843 Penny Cycl. XXV. 282/1 A class [of curves] called., 
hypotrochoids, of which one particular case is the hypo- 
cycloid. 1879 Thomson & Tait Nat. Phil. I. 1. § 94 
When the tracing point is not in the circumference, we 
have Epitrochoids and Hypotrochoids. 

Hence Hypotrochoi dal a. } of the form of, or per- 
taining to, a hypotrochoid. 

1843 Penny Cycl. XXV. 283/1 When the convexities are 
opposed, the trochoidal system is called ^/f-trochoidal, and 
when concavity fits convexity, hypo- trochoidal. 

II Hypotyposis (hipot(d)ipJ»-sis). Rhet. [a.Gr. 
tiroTvirwcis sketch, outline, pattern, f. v-aorvtrduv to 
sketch, f. twos impression, form, Type] Vivid 
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HYPOXANTHINE. 

description of a scene, event, or situation, bringing 
it, as it were, before the eyes of the hearer or reader. 

1583 Foxe A. $ M. 839/2 Under which Hypotyposis 
or Poesie, who is so blind that seeth not hy the Pellican, 
the doctrine of Christ : and of the Lollardes to be defended 
against the Church of Rome? ^1638 Mede Whs. (1672) 
1. 32 A Poetical or Prophetical hypotyposis of the de» 
struction or fall of Babylon. 173* Stack house Hist. Bible 
Introd. (1767) 64 Above all other figures that whereon poets 
and orators love to dwell is the hypotyposis or lively de- 
scriptioo. 1897 Dublin Rev. Oct. 387 Simple and suitable 
Unguage, the effective metaphor, * the nervous hypotyposis * 
may be introduced. 

Hypovanadie, etc. : see Hypo- IT. 

Hypoxanthine 0"P-> haip^kste-nbainX Chem. 
[f. Htpo- 5 + Xanthine. Cf. F. hypoxanthine.] A 
nitrogenous snbstance, C 5 H 4 N 4 6, found in the 
muscle, spleen, heart, etc. of vertebrates, and form- 
ing a white crystalline powder ; also called Sarcine. 

1844-57 G. Bird Uriu. Deposits (ed. 5)46 This interesting 
body.. Bears so close a resemblance to xanthine or uric 
oxide, that Scherer has named it hypoxanthine. 

aitrib. 1873 Ralfe Phys. Chetn. 96 The precipitate con* 
sists of bypoxanthin nitrate and silver oxide ; this is to be 
decomposed with sulphydric acid, and hypoxanthia is pre- 
cipitated. 

Hence Hypoxanthic a., derived from, or of the 
nature of, hypoxanthine. 

Hypoxyloue, Hypozeugma, Hypozoa, 
•zoic : see Hypo- II. 

Hyppe, obs. form of Hip. 

Hypped (hipt), ///. a. Also 8 hyp'd, hypp'd, 
8-9 hypt. Now Hipped, q.v. [f. Hyp+-ed.] 
Affected with hypochondria ; morbidly depressed 
or low-spirited. 

C1710 J. Edwards in Camb. Anlig Soc. Com. III. 130 
AHmost half of them are Hypt (as they call it), that is, dis- 
ordered in their hrains. 1784 J. Belknap in B. Papers 
(1877) II. 178 It was the common opinion among his friends 
that he was hyp'd. 1799 Coleridge Lett. (189s) 296, 1 . .spent 
a day with them. They were melancholy and hypped. 18x4 
Lamb Lett. (18881 II. 101, I am much hypt.* 1853 Mrs. 
Gaskell Ruth Wks. 1863 VI. 200 On a dull Sunday, when 
people are apt to get hypped if not well amused. 

Hyppish (hrpij), a. Also 8 hypish. Now 
HiFPisa,q.v. [f. Hyp + -ish.] Somewhat depressed 
or low-spirited. 

a 173a Gay On Wine 34 In pensive hyppish mood. 1733 
Cheyne Eng. Malady in. iv. (1734) 335 The constant Com- 
plaints, common to Hypish People. ,18*3 C. Westmacott 
Points Misery 16 The disturbed imagination of the hyppish 
man. 

Hyppo, obs. f. Hypo. Hyppocon : see 
Hypocon. Hyps, pi. of Hyp, hypochondria. 

Hypsi- (hi'psi), repr. Gr. ttyi adv. on high, aloft, 
in comb, also « high, lofty. The English words 
are new formations with hypsi- in the Tatter sense. 
See also Hypso-. 

Hypsibrachyceplialic (hi =psi | broeki 1 siTae-1 ik) a. 
Elhnol. [Brachycephalic], characterized by hav- 
ing a high and broad skull ; pertaining to Hypsi- 
brachycephali or races of men so characterized, as 
the Malay inhabitants of Madnra ; so Hypsi- 
brachyca'phalism, the presence or prevalence 
of high broad skulls, the combination of brachy- 
cephaly with hypsicephaly. HypaicephaJic (-s/Tse*- 
lik) a. [Gr. K«pa\rj head], characterized by having 
a high skull, spec, one of which the vertical index, 
or ratio of height to antero-posterior length, is over 
75 ; hence Hypsice*plialy, the condition of being 
hypsicephalic. Hypsilophodont (-IpfKdpni) a. 
Zool. [Gr. tyt'Aod>o-y high-crested (Ao^-o? crest, 
ridge) + dbovs, 6Sovt- tooth], having the dental 
characteristics of the genus Hypsi 'lop hodon of extinct 
dinosaurian reptiles. Hypaiprymnine (-pri m- 
noin), -prymnoid (-primnoid) adjs. [Gr. irpt//u>a 
stern], pertaining to or characteristic of the Mar- 
supial snb-family containing the Kangaroo Rat 
{Hypsiptymntis). Hypsistenocephalic (-stents/- 
favlik) a. Ethtwl. [Gr. <7T€Vo-s narrow + x«pa\rj 
head], characterized by the presence of a high and 
narrow skull ; soHy psistenoce pha!ism,Hypsi- 
st8nocs*phaly, hypsistenocephalic character or 
condition. 

1871 Hcxley Anat. Vert. v. 263 It remains to be seen 
how far the *hypsilophodont modification extended among 
the Ornithoscelida. 1870 — Crit. <$■ Addr. (1873) 199 As 
to the Didelphia, .. a true *Hypsiprymnoid form existed at 
the epoch of the Trias, contemporaneously with a Carni- 
vorous form. 1878 Babtley tr. Topinards Antkrcp.\. 177 
Certain [skulls] of.. New Guinea.. are *hypsistenocephalic 
1881 Academy 29 Jan. 84 The Fijian s are remarkable as the 
most dolichocephalic people in the world. . . The skulls are 
eminently hypsistenocephalic, to use Dr. B. Davis's term. 
i88t Nature XXV. 144 Combinations of dolichocephaly and 
* hypsisteaocephaly. 

^ Hypsiloid (hipsai'loid, brpsiloid)* a. [ad. Gr. 
tytXoftty , f. I ipiKov Upsilon : see -OlD.] Shaped 
like the Greek letter npsilon, or its Roman equiva- 
lents ; V-shaped, or U-shaped. 

1886" in Syd. Soc. Lex. x888 W. H. Flower in A nthropol 
J ml. 14 Feb. 9 The palatal index of the male, .is exception- 
ally low. viz. 103*8, the general form of the palate being 
remarkably hypsiloid. 
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Hypsistarian ;hipsiste»'rian), a. and sb. Eccl. 
Hist, [f. Gr. 'TiftaTopt-os (f. inftaros highest ; see 
def.) + -AN\] a. adj. Belonging to an eclectic sect 
of the 4th century, so called from worshipping God 
under the name of the Most High (yiptaros). b. 
sb, A member of this sect. 

1705 W. Wall Hist. Infant Bapu (1845) II. 77 St. 
Gregory Nazianzen's father was of the religion called 
Hypsistarian.^ 1727-4* Chambers Cycl. s.v., The doctrine 
of the Hypsistarian s, was an assemblage of Paganism, 
Judaism, and Christianity. 1882-3 Schaff Encycl. Relig. 
Know I. II. 1055 Hypsistarians, a religious sect living in 
Cappadocia in the fourth century, .. a singular mixture of 
Paganism and Judaism. 

t Hypsi'Stary. Obs. [ad. Gr. "i><xTd>-oy : 
see prec] =prec. sb. 

<:i6io Women Saints 171 The professors of this base and* 
abiect sect, arrogate . . to themselues the name of Hypsis- 
taries, that is, 'moste highV, and they worship onelie the 
omnipotent. 

Hypso- (hi-psfl), repr. rare Gr. tyo-, used with 
same Torce as tyi- Hypsi- ; in modern nse, some- 
times taken as comb, form of ttyoy * height \ 
Hence Hypsocepha'lic a. « Hypsicephalic; so 
Hypsoce*phalons a. and Hypsoce'phaly (Syd. 
Soc. Lex. 1 886). Hypsodont a. [Gr. o$oi/t- tooth], 
of teeth : having high or lengthened crowns with 
short roots. Hypaophonons (hips^*f<m*>s) a. [Gr. 
viptywos (<ponrfj voice)], ' having a high clear voice * 
(Syd. Soc. Lex. 1S86). Hypsophyll (bipsofil) BoL 
[Gr. ^vAA-or leaf : repr. Ger. hochblatf], a leaf 
of the inflorescence, a bract or bracteole ; hence 
Hypsophy liar, -phjrllary, -phyllous adjs. 

1878 Bartlev tr. Topinard*s Anthrofi. v. 176 *Hypso- 
cephalic, elevated skulL 1883 W. H. Flower in Encyct. 
Brit. XV. 430/1 Modification of [the selenodont forml from 
a hrachyodont to a *hypsodont type. [1880 Gray Struct. 
Bot. (ed. 6) 416/x Hypsophylla, answers to the German 
*Hochhlatter\ or high leaves, those of the inflorescence, 
i.e. bracts aad the like,] 1895 Vises Stud. Text-bk. 76 
There are two kinds [of leaves of the sporophore]; those 
which bear sporangia, .termed sporophylls ; those which do 
not bear sporangia, termed *hypsophylls. 1877 Bennett tr. 
1 Thomfs Struct. Bot. 86 The bracts or *hypsophyllar 
{ leaves, i. e. those leaves, in the axils of which the flowers are 
■ placed. 1 1875 Bennett & Dyer Sacks' Bot. 546 The mode 
of insertion of the cataphvllary and foliage- leaves, and very 
often that of the *hypsophyllary leaves (as for instance that 
of the spathe). .is generally amplexicaul. 1880 GRAv'Strttct. 
Bot. (ed. 6) 6 note, *Hypsophyllous. 

HypSOgraphy (hips^grafi). [f. Gr. fyo-s 
height (see Hypso-) + -ypa<pta writing, sketching.] 
That department of geography which deals with 
the comparative altitnde of places, or parts of the 
earth's surface. 

1885 Athenaeum 9 May 602 A A further contribution 
towards the hypsography of EJastern Venetia, by Prof. 
Giovanni Marinelli. 1888 M. Baker in Science 7 Dec. 280 
* Hypsography ' and f topography * are each used for this 
purpose; but the first refers rather to elevation than to 
form. 

Hence Hypsogra phical a., of or pertaining to 
hypsography ; hypsographical map, a map specially 
designed to exhibit (whether by shading, by contour 
lines, or by an actual embossed surface) the com- 
parative altitude of places or parts of the earth's 
snrface. 

»88i Academy No. 455. 65 The map . . almost resembles a 
hypsographical one, for the Alps and other mountain 
regions, no less than the valley of the Rhine . . form very 
conspicuous features upon it. 1881 A then-seam 50 July 149/1 
We are thus presented with .. a hypsographical map of 
Central Europe. 

Hypsometer (hipsp-mftaj). [f. Gr. ityos height 
(see Hypso-) 4- -meter. Cf. F. hypsomctre] An 
instrument for measuring altitudes, consisting essen- 
tially of a delicate thermometer, by which the boiling 
point of water is observed at particular elevations. 

1864 in Webster. 1879 Daily News 23 Aug. 6/4 Major 
Pinto recommended the hypsometer and aneroids for alti- 
tudes. 1884 Brit. Almanac Companion 17 An instrument 
called the Hypsoineter, whose husiness it is to determine the 
heights of mountains by means of the boiling-point of water. 

Hypsometric hips^me'trik), a. [f. prec. or 
Hypsometry 4- -ic. Cf.f hypsovtftriqiie^\ =next. 

1845 W. D. Cooley tr. Parrot's Ararat 54 The foregoing is 
taken from the hypsometric tables of Lindenau, the accuracy 
of which however seems liable to some doubt. 1874 J. D. 
Whitnev Barometric Hypsometry Pref., The accuracy of 
the barometer as a hypsometric instrument may be very con- 
siderably increased. 

Hypsome*trical, a. [f. as prec. 4- -al.] Per- 
taining to hypsometry or the hypsometer ; relating 
to the measurement of altitudes. 

1855 Mavne Expos. Lex., Hypsomctricus, . . hypso- 
metrical. 1880 C. K. Mabkham Peruv. Bark xi. 09 Dr. 
Spruce . . took meteorological and hypsometrical observa- 
tions throughout the vast region he traversed. 1880 Nature 
XXI. 391 The hypsometrical distribution of the species is 
carefully given. 1884 American VII I. 379 Our hypso- 
metrical knowledge of the..Catskill Mountain region. 

Hence Hypaometrically adv., by hypsometrical 
methods ; with the hypsometer. 

1849 Mas. Sabine tr. Humbohffs Aspects Nat. II. 320, 
I have constantly . . urged, that the isthmus [of Panama) 
should be examined hypsometrically throughout its entire 
length, and more especially where. .11 joins the continent of 
South America. 1895 Edin. Rev. Oct. 503 Pere Roblet . » 
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1 had . . surveyed astronomically and hypsometrically the 
! whole of the interior highland province. 

Hypsometry (hips^-mctri). [f. Hypsometer : 
see -metry. Cf. K. hypsome*trie^ The measuring 
of altitudes; the science which treats of this; also, 
the subject of this science, the condition of a part 
of the earth's surface in reference to height above 
(or depth below) the level of the sea. 

1570 Dee Ufath. Pref. a iij b, How High or depe, aboue or 
vnder the leuel of the measurers standing, anything is . . 
called Hypsometric. 1847 in Craig, i860 Maury Phys. 
Geog. Sea (Low) v.§ 283 That part of the extra-tropical North 
Atlantic .. is peculiar as to its hypsometry. 1 861-3 
Schlacintweit Sci. Miss. Itid. II. {title). General Hypso- 
metry of India, the Himalaya, and Western Thibet. 1874 
J. D. Whitney {title) Barometric Hypsometry. 

Hypt, obs. form of Hypped. 

Hypural (hip-, haipiu^-ral), a. {sb.) [f. Gr. 
vw(<THypo- 2 + oupa tail + -al.] Situated beneath 
the tail; spec, in Ichthyol. applied to the bones 
beneath the axis of the tail, which support fin-rays. 
Also absol. as sb. 

1871 Huxlev Anat. Vert. i. 16 In most osseous fishes the 
hypural bones which support the fin-rays of the inferior 
division [of the tail] become much expanded. 1880 GUnther 
Fishes 84 The hypural is but a union of modified h«ema- 
pophyses. 

Hyr, obs. form of Her pron. s Hire. 

Hyraci-, hyraco- (before a vowel hyrac-), 
Lat. and Gr. comb, forms respectively of Hyrax. 
Hyraciform (hsine'sif/jm) a. [see -form], resem- 
bling a hyrax; hyracoid. Hyracodont (hsirar- 
ktfdfmt) a. [Gr. 65okt- tooth], having the dentition 
characteristic of the genus Hyrax, and found also 
in the Rhinoceros and the extinct Hyracodon, a 
rhinoceros-like perissodactyl of the Lower Miocene 
of North America. Hyracotherian (-J>i» rian), 
-therilns (-bl^ri|3in) adjs. [Gr. Bjjptov wild beast], 
belonging to an extinct genus Hyracotherium of 
perissodactyls of the tapiroid group. 

1887 E. D. Cope in Amer. Nat. Nov. 994 It has been from 
the *Hyracotheriine snb-family that the horse line was de- 
rived. [185* Richardson Geol. (1855) 324 * Hyracotherium, 
so named in consequence of its structural affinities in the size 
of the orbits, &c, with the Hyrax, was found in the London 
clay and the lacustrine eocene sand at Kyson.l 

Hyracid (hairae-sid), a. [f. mod.L. ITyracidx : 
see -id.] Belonging to the family ffyracidte, or its 
sole genus Hyrax. 

Hyracoid (hsie-rakoid), a. [f. hyrac-, *tem of 
Hyrax -h-oro.] Resembling a hyrax; pertaining 
to or characteristic of the order or snb-order Hyra- 
coidea, containing the Hyrax and its congeners. 

Hyrald, -eild, var. Hereyeld, Obs. 

II Hyrax (h3i*-rceks). Zool. [mod.L«, a. Gr. 
vpa{, vpaic- shrew-mouse.] A genus of small 
rabbit-like quadrupeds, containing the Daman, 
'cony', or rock-rabbit of Syria, an Abyssinian 
species or sub-species, and the Cape Hyrax or 
rock-badger {klipdas) of South Africa. 

The position of the Hyrax in 2oological classification has 
been difficult to fix ; it was formerly placed among Rodeniia, 
subsequently among Pachydermata, and is now made the 
type of an order or sub-order Hyracofdea, which is sometimes 
associated with Ptrissodaciyla (horse, hippopotamus, tapir) 
and Proboscidea (elephant) in an order Ungulata. The 
dentition combines characters of perissodactyls, esp. the 
rhinoceros, with some others belonging to rodents; and it 
is now generally regarded as the survivor of an ancient 
generalized type, to which ungulates, rodents, and insecti- 
vora are all related. 

1832 Proc. Sci. ff Corresp. Comm. Zool. Soc. II. 207 This 
muscle .. occasions the peculiar fulness of the neck in the 
Hyrax. 1834 Nat. Philos. III. Phys. Geog. 55/2 (U. K. S.) 
The hyrax and the hog tribes do not extend into cold 
climates. 1891 Daily News 1 Jan. 5/5 The hyrax or coney, 
which looks like an agouti, or some other rodent. . . Its 
nearest living relations are the rhinoceroses ; and it must 
be looked upon as a dwarf rhinoceros with a dash of rodent 
in its composition, the result of this mixture being an 
animal which will not fit into any order, and therefore needs 
a special one all to itself. 

Hyrchen, -oun, obs. forms of Hdrcheon. 

Hyrd e, obs. ff. Herd, var. Hird Obs. Hyrdes, 
obs. f. hurds, Hards. Hyrdell, etc., obs. ff. 
Hurdle. Hyre, obs. f. Hair, Her pron., Hire. 
Hyrne, obs. f. Hern, corner. Hyrone, obs. f. 
Iron. Hyrra-, hyrricano, obs. ff. Hurricane. 
Hyrse, obs. f. Hirse. Hyrst: see Hirst, 
Hurst. Hyrt, var. Hird, Obs., household. 

Hys, obs. f. His, Hiss. Hyse, obs. f. His, 
Hoise, Ice. Hyse-hykylle, obs. f. Icicle. 

Hyson (hai'san). [ad. Chinese hsi-ch'un, in 
Cantonese hci-ch'un, 1 bright spring \ the name of 
coarse green tea. Young Hyson is Vii-ch'ien = 
' before the rains * (so called from the early picking 
of the leaf), whence a former trade-name ucAaittJ] 
A species of green tea from China. Young Hyson, 
a fine green tea (see above). 

1740 R. Graves Euphrosyne (1776) 1. 123 Nor Hyson yet, 
nor G all i c wi nes were kn ow 11 . 1756 Nugent Gr. Tou r I V. 34 
He will also buy you. .good hyson tea for about 17 Hvres a 
pound. 1780 Sheridan Camp 1. i, I'll give you a pound of 
smuggled hyson. 183* Veg. Snbst. Food 379 There are three 
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kinds of green tea. .one called hyson, hayssuen, is composed 
of leaves . . carefully picked. 1852 MoaFtT Tanning Cur- 
rying (1853) 77 Schulong tea is the hyson aromatised with 
the leaves of the olea fragrans (fragrant olive). 

Hy-Spy (hai spai). Also I spy. A boy's game 
played in many parts of Great Britain and of the 
United States, in which a seeker, on discovering one 
of the hiders, cries 'hy spy!', or 'I spy ^such a 
one) ! \ upon which all the seekers run back to 
'den' pursued by the hider who has thus been 
'spied', and who tries to capture one or more 
of ihem, so as to add them to the side of the hiders. 

1777 Brand Pop. Antiq. (1870) II. 336, 'I spye', is the 
usual exclamation at a childish game called * Hie, spy, hie '. 
1815 Scott Guy M. Iviii, 1 must come to play at Blind 
Harry and Hy Spy with them. 1821 Clare Vill. Minstr. 
I. 5 The * I spy", * halloo and the marble-ring. And many 
a game that infancy employs. 1880 Antrim <fr Doxtm Gloss. , 
Hy spy, a boy's game. 

Hysse, obs. form of Hiss, Hoise. 

Hyssop (hrs£p\ Forms: 1 (h)ysope, ysopo, 
3-7 ysope, 4 ysoop, 4-6 ysop, 4-7 isope, 5-6 
isop(pe, 6 hisop, hissope, 6-7 hys(s}ope, 7-9 
hysop, 6- hyssop, [ad. L. hyssopus, hyssdpuw, 
ad. Gr. vcro-amoj, voaomov, app. an eastern word, 
being represented in Hebrew by :nw ezob. 

OE. had {h)yso/t t weak fem., also ysopo indecl. or with 
ysepon in obi. cases. The ME. ysafe, isope* are identical 
with the OFr. forms, and continued in use to ^1630; the 
spelling with h appears c 1550 j cf. mod.F. hysope f hyssop*.] 

1. A small bushy aromatic herb of the genus 
Hyssopus (N.O. Labiatx) ; spec, the common cul- 
tivated species H. officinalis y a native of Southern 
Europe, formerly much used medicinally, esp. in 
decoctions. 

c 1000 Sax. LeecM. I. 254 ^emm 5as ylcan wyrte & 
ysopan. Ibid. 374 Wt5 lungen adle, genim . . ysopo. 1398 
Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvn. lxxxv. (Tollem. MS.), Ysop 
is a litel schorte herbe, and groweb amonge stones, and . . is 
hoot and drye in be bridde gre. c 1420 Liber Cocorum 
(1862) 23 Take persole and sawge and ysope bry^t. 154a 
Boo roe Dyetary xx. (1870) 281 Isope clenseth viscus fleume. 
1562 Turner Herbal 11. 19 a, The brothe of Hysop, J591 
Spenser Muiopot. 190 Sharpe Isope, good for greene 
wounds remedies. 1597 Gerarde Herbal 11. clxvii. 463 
There be diuers sortes of Hyssope. 1747 Wesley Print. 
Physic (1762) 48 Two or three sprigs of Hyssop. 1834 
Lytton Pompeii iv. iii, Water with myrrh and hyssop for 
the finishing la vation. 

b. Extended with various qualifications to other 
plants of the Labiatm and allied orders. 

Anise hyssop, Lophanthus anisatus. Bastard hys- 
sop, Teucrium Pseudo-hyssopus. Giant hyssop, species 
of Lop/tanthus. Hed ge hyssop, species of Gratiota, esp. 
G. officinalis. Water hyssop, Herpestis Monnieria. 
Wild hyssop, Vrrbena hastata. (Miller, Plant-names.) 

1597 Gerarde Herbal 11. clxviii. 467 Hedge Hyssope is 
called in Latine Gratiola . . Hedge Hissope is bot and drie 
of temperature. 1661 J. Chilorey Brit, Bacon. 10 Upon the 
Sea -cliffs in Cornwall grow wilde H ysope, Sage,, .and other 
fragrant Herbs. 

2. In Biblical translations and derived use: A 
plant, the twigs of which were used for sprinkling 
in Jewish rites ; hence, a bunch of this plant used 
in ceremonial purification, and allusively. 

Variously conjectured to be a species of Satureta, Mar- 
joram {Origanum), or (with more probability) the Thorny 
Caper {Capparis spinosa\ 

c 82s Vesp. Psalter 1. 9 [li. 7I Du onstri^des mec mid ysopan 
and ic biom ^eclasnad. c 1000 ;Elfric Exod. xii. 22 Dippab 
ysopan sceaft on bam blode..and sprengabon paet ofersle^e 
and on as^per sedyre. c 1*00 Vices $ Virtues (E. E. T. S.) 
83 Spraeng me mid tare ysope of 5are boli rode. 1382 
Wyclip Ps. l[i]. 7 Thou shal sprenge me, Lord, with isope, 
and I shal ben clensid. c 1586 C'tess Pembroke Ps. li. iv, 
With hisop, Lord, thy hisop purge me soe. 1856 Stanley 
Sinai Pal. i. (1858) 21 The caper plant, the bright green 
creeper which climbs out of the fissures of the rocks .. has 
been identified, .with the * hyssop ' or ' ezob * of Scripture. 

b. Hence, A holy-water sprinkler ; an asper- 
gillum. (So med.L. hyssopus.) 

1838 Prescott Ferd. «$• Is. (1846) II. xvii. 132 The mop, or 
hyssop, with which the Roman Catholic missionaries were 
wont to scatter the holy drops. 

C. With reference to 1 Kings iv. 33, hyssop stands 
as the type of a lowly plant ; whence used Jig. 

138a Wyclif 1 Kings iv. 33 And he [Solomon] disputide 
vpon the trees, fro the cedar that is in Liban, vnto the ysoop 
that goth out of the wal. 1450-1530 Myrr. our Ladye 298 
The hy ceder of the lybane is conformed to the ysop in oure 
vale. 1663 Cowley Verses <y Ess. t Of myself (1669) 144 
That violent Publick storm which . . rooted up every Plant, 
even from the Princely Cedars to Me, the Hyssop. 1781 
Cowpkh Hope 287 Say, botanist, within whose province fall 
The cedar and the hyssop on the wall. 1878 Browning 
Poets Croisic xx, Tasting how tt feels to turn Cedar from 
hyssop-on-the-wall. 

3. Applied in the western U.S. to species of 
Artemisia {A. arbuscula, tridentata y trifida) % also 
called sage-bush or sage-brushy which grow on the 
dry prairies. 

1807 P. Gass Jrnl. 79 There is a great quantity of hysop 
in the vallies. 1812 Brackenridge Views Louisiana (1814) 
29 There are other places . . producing nothing but hyssop 
and prickly pears. 1817 J. Bradbury Trav. Amer. 116 A 
species of Artemisia, common on the prairies, and known to 
the hunters by the name of Hyssop. 

4. Comb., as hyssop-bunch r sprinkler,'U>ater r -ivine. 
1579 Lang ham Card. Health (1633) 693 Vsope leaues 



stripped from the stalkes, may bee kept a yeare. 1601 
Holland Pliny I. 421 After the same sort is Hyssop wine 
made, to wit of three ounces., of Cilician Hyssope ca«t 
whole as it is into two gallons of Must, and so let them 
worke together. 1647 Tfurp Comm. Hebr. ix. 13 A hysop- 
bunch. a 1867 J. Hamilton Moses xvii. (1870) 272 Moses 
took a hyssop-sprinkler. 

Hence j Hysso-pic a. (see quot.). 

1737-41 Ch ambers Cycl.y Hyssopic Art, a name which 
Paracelsus gave to chymistry, considered, as that art purifies 
metals, minerals, &c, in allusion to that text .. * Purge me 
with hyssop, and I shall be clean '. 1775 in Ash. 

Hyst- : see Hist-. 

II Hysteralgia (histene'ldsia). Path. Also 
anglicized hysteralgy. [mod.L., f. Gr. uorc/xx 
womb + ~a\yia t f. a\yos pain. Cf. Gr. vffrfpaKyqs 
causing pains in the womb. In F. hysUralgieJ] 
Tain occurring in the womb ; esp. neuralgia of the 
uterus. 

1657 Physical Dict. t Hysteralgia , pain in the belly or 
womb. 1727-41 Chambers Cycl. t Hysteralgy, in medicine, 
a pain in the matrix or womb. 1808 Med. Jmt. XIX. 550 
History of a Case of Hysteralgia. 

Hence Hystera'lgfic a. 

1855 in Mayne Expos. Lex. 1886 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Hysteranthous (histerarnj^s), a. Bot. [f. Gr. 
vaT€p-o* later + avO-os flower + -ous. Cf. F. 
hy st/ran the.] Of plants : Having the flowers ap- 
pearing before the leaves. 

(Etymologically the word should mean the reverse of this ; 
the correct term would be hysterophyllous.) 

1835 Lindley Introd. Bot. (1848) II. 368 Hysterantlwus, 
when leaves appear after flowers. 1880 Gray Struct. Bot. 
(ed. 6) 41 6/1. 

Hysterectomy (histere-ktomi). Surg. [f. 
' Hystero- i + Gr. c/rzo^-r} excision (f. \k out + 
Tifxvtiv to cut) + -Y.] Excision of the uterus. 

1886 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 1889 J. M. Duncan Led. Dis. 
Worn. xiii. (ed. 4) 94 The operation of hysterectomy. 1894 
I Brit. Med. Jmt. 26 May 11 20/3 Now hysterectomy is an 
1 accepted operation, the mortality following its performance 
is small. 

II Hysteresis (histen'sis). Electr. [a. Gr. 
vvTiprjots a coming short, deficiency, f. vartpUtv 
to be behind, come late, etc., f. 0<ttc/>-os late.] 
The lagging of magnetic effects behind their causes. 

1881 Proc. Roy. Soc. XXXIII. 22 The change of polarisa- 
tion lags behind the change of torsion. To this action., the 
j author [J. A. Ewing] now gives the name Hysteresis, Ibid., 
1 The effects of hysteresis may be wiped out by subjecting the 
wire to mechanical vibration. 1894-5 S. P. 1 hompson Eletn. 
I Less. Electr. % Mag. § 368 Ewing has given the name of 
Hysteresis to the subject of the lag of magnetic effects 
behind their canses. Ibid. y Ewing has also shown that 
under constant magnetizing force the magnetism will go on 
slowly and slightly increasing for a long time : this is called 
magnetic creeping^ or viscous hysteresis. 

Hence Hysteresial (-rsial) a. y of or pertaining 
to hysteresis. 

1894-5 S. P. Thompson Elcm. Less. Electr. $ Mag. § 368 
Mechanical agitation tends to help the magnetizing forces 
to act, and lessens all residual and hysteresial effects. 

It Hysteria (histl«-ria). [mod. medical L., 
formed as abstract sb. to Hysteric. Cf. F. hystirie 
(1812 in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1. Path. A functional disturbance of the nervous 
system, characterized by such disorders as anes- 
thesia, hyperoesthesia, convulsions, etc., and usually 
attended with emotional disturbances and enfeeble- 
ment or perversion of the moral and intellectual 
faculties. (Also called colloquially hysterics.) 

Women being much more liable than men to this disorder, 
it was originally thought to be due to a disturbance of 
the uterus and its functions : cf. Hvsteric and the Ger. 
term muttenvch. Former names for the disease were 
vapours and hysterical) passion. 
1801 Med. Jrnl. V. 14 Account o£ Diseases in an Eastern 

I District of London. .. Chronic Diseases. .. Hysteria. 1811 
Hooper Med. Diet. s.v., Hiccup is a symptom which 

! attends, in some instances, on hysteria ; and now and then 
it happens, that a fit o£ hysteria consists of this alone. 
1866-S0 A. Flint Prittc. Med. (ed. 5) 832 The name 
hysteria, as commonly used, embraces a multiplicity of 

I morbid phenomena. 1874 Carpenter Ment. Phys. 1. it. 
§ 75 {1379) 70 Hysteria ; a state of the Nervous system 
which is characterized by its peculiar excitability, but in 
which there i.s no such fixed tendency to irregular action 
as would indicate any positive disease. 

2. trans/, and Jig. Morbidly excited condition ; 
unhealthy emotion or excitement. 

X839 VovAVks. (1884) 1. 132 (Stanf.) An evidently restrained 
hysteria in his whole demeanour. 1877 M okle y Crit. M isc. 
Ser. 11. 256 Those of us who dislike literary hysteria. 1897 
F. N. Maude Volunt. v. Comfiuls. Serv. 119 A wave of 
humanitarian hysteria capable of wrecking any Government 
we have ever had. 

Hysteric ^histe-rik), a. and sb. Also 7-8 
historic (k. [ad. L. hysteric-us y ad. Gr. var(piK-6% 
belonging to the womb, suffering in the womb, 
hysterical (f. vartpa womb), esp. in vartpiK^ -nvi£ y 
vcrtptKa ira9rj t hysterica pas sio (see infra, 1). For 
the application of the word, see note to Hysteria 1, 
Cf. F. hysterique (recorded 1568).] 
A. adj. 

1. = Hysterical A. 1. Hysteric passion : hysteria. 

i6m Tomlinson Renou's Disp. 25 The Plague is a poyson 
..which retained in Histerick women [etc.]. 1704 J. H *rkis 
Lex. Techn., Vapours, . . the Disease called otherwise 



j Hysterick, or Ilypochondriack Fits, or .Melancholy. 1732 
Asbuthnot Rules ofDiet 377 Such as are Hypochondriacal 

' and Hysterick. 1821-34 Good's Study Med. ted. 4) III. 401 
Swediaur. .affirms that men may labour under the hysteric 

j passion as well as women. _ 1850 Kingsley Alt. Locke 

; xxxviii, An hysteric or paralytic patient. 

! 2. = Hysterical A. 2. 

1751 Smollett Per. Pic. Ixxvt, The united pangs . . pro- 
duced a sort of hysteric laugh. 1779 Sheridan Critic 1. i, 
Misses and Ma'ams piping hysteric changes on Juliets and 

■ Dorindas, Pollys and Ophelias. 1832 Fair of May Fair 
III. Hearts <$■ Diamonds viii. 35 Her voice was broken by 
hysteric sobs. X889 R. St. J. Tyrwhitt in Univ. Rev. 15 
Feb. 2£i Professor Ruskin curses all field sports . .with the 
hysteric passion of his later days. 

1 3. Of medicines : Having the property of airing 
hysteria; good for diseases of the utcrns (sec 

I Hysteria i, note). Obs. 

1694 Salmon Bates'* Disp. (1713) 609/2 Any proper Hys- 
j terick or Cephalick Water, or Decoction. 1727-41 Chambers 
Cycl. s.v. IVatcrs, Hysteric* Waters^ are those proper to 
: strengthen the matrix, or womb, and remedy the disorders 
that befal it. 1732 Arbuthnot Rules of Diet 257 Walnuts 
are cordial and hysterick, and gently sudorifick. 

B.sb. 

T 1. A remedy for hysteria ; a medicine efficacious 
; in uterine disorders. Obs. 

1684 tr. Bond's Merc. Compit. tn. 92 We must first make 
use of aperient Hystericks. 1720 Blair in Phil. Trans. 
XXXI. 33 The Corymbiferous kind, are either Stomachicks, 
Hystericks, or Vermifuges. 1757 A. Cooper Distiller m. 
xxvi. (1760) 189 This composition is .. excellently adapted 
, to the Intention of an Hysteric. 

2. One subject to hysteria. 

1751 Bp. Lavincton Enthus. Meth. $ Papists (1734) II. 
j iii. 100 Physicians have proved this to be the Case in common 

Hysterics and Epileptics. 1892 Athenaeum 21 May 661/2 
j We have met the shepherdess of Domremy as strategist.. 

as saint, as hysteric, and lastly, .as spiritualistic medium. 

3. //. Hysterics [ « Gr. ra vunpiKa] (also sing.), 
A familiar equivalent of Hysteria, but chiefly = 

I hysterical fits or convulsions ; hence {$) in sing. ; 
A convulsive fit of laughter or weeping. 
1727 Swift To a very young Lady y Those wives, who, 

j when tbeir husbands are gone a iourney, must have a letter 
every post upon pain of fits and hystericks. 1754 Richard- 
son Grandison (1781) III. xiii. 101 The woman . .was taken 

I out of the coach in violent hystericks. 1818 Byron Juan 
1. clxii, Sobs, And indications of hysterics. 

^ 1776 S. J. Pratt Pupil of Pleasure II. 76, I found 
Harriet in a strong hysteric. 1835 Lytton Rienzi tx. iv, 
He was thought to weep from hypocrisy, when in truth 
it was the hysteric of over-wrought and irritable emotion. 
1856 F. E. Paget OivUt Oivlst. 145 To control a fit of 
nerves, or a rising hysteric. 1870 L'Estrange Miss Mit/brd 
I. vil 245 The lowly Maria fell into a sort of hysteric of fright, 
lamentation, and anger because she was not suffered to wear 
a diamond necklace. 

Hence Hystericism (histe'risiz'm) [cf. F. hystt- 
ricisme\ the state or condition of being hysteri- 
cal ; hysteria. Hystericize (histeTisaiz) v. intr., 
to go into hysterics. 

1710 T. Fuller Pkami. Extemp. 394 Why then must" 
Hystericism and Hypochondriacism be confusedly jumbl'd 
together? 1855 Mayne Expos. Lex. y Hystericismus^. .the 
same as Hysteria : the presence or existence of hysterical 
affection : hystericism. 1894 lVestm. Gaz. 5 Dec. 3/1 The 
Newest Woman queens it here In all her last uncomely 
guises ; A screaming Sisterhood severe Hystericises. 

Hysterical (histe-rikal), a. and sb. [f. as 
prec. + -al.] A. adj. 

1. Of, pertaining to, or characteristic of hysteria ; 
affected with or suffering from hysteria, f Hyste- 
rical passion : hysteria. Hysterical Jever ; see 
quot. 1822-34. 

1615 Crooke Body of Man 326 Hysterical women, that is, 
such as are in fits of the mother. 1704 J. Harris Lex. 
Techn. s.v. Clavus > Dr. Sydenham calls such a Pain in the 
top of the Head of Hysterical Persons, Clavus Hystericus. 
1803 Reddoes HygSia ix. 184 The epileptic, the hysterical, 
the hypochondriac. 1818 Scott Hrt. Midi, x, The unfortu- 
nate young woman . .finally fell into a hysterical fit. 1822-34 
Good's Study Med (ed. 4) I. 688 It (mild typhus] has some- 
times been denominated hysterical fever. 1880 Beale Slight 
Aitm. 72 Hysterical girls are very apt to lose their appetite 
for a time. 

2. transj. and fig. Characterized by convulsive 
emotion or excitement such as marks hysteria ; 

I morbidly emotional or excited. (Said freq. of 
convulsive fits of laughter or weeping.) 
1704 F. Fuller Med. Gymn. (171 1) o Those weaker Hys- 

: terical People whose Spirits are of so fine a Make. 1817 
I. M«Leod Voy. Alceste i. (ed. 3) 14 The men [of the Brazils], 
in their exterior appearance, are a squalid, hysterical, grim- 
looking tribe. 1865 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. xm. vii. V. 83 This 
of PL.k wa hut one of the many unwise hysterical things 
poor Broglio did. 1897 F. N. Maude Volunt. v. Compnls. 
Serv. 125 A misdirected outbreak of hysterical humani- 
tarianism. 

B. sb. +1. = Hysteric B. 1. Obs. 

1649 Culpepper Lond. Disp. t Key Galen 11. viii. (1653) 310 
Such Medicines as provoke the Terms, or stop them when 
they flow immoderately, are properly Hyslericals. 1671 
Salmon Syn. Med. in. xv. 350 Hystencals are such things 
as are appropriated to the Womb, and these are most of 
them Cephalicks. 

2. a= Hysteric B. 3. rare. 

1834 Blacfov. Mag. XXXVI. 472/1 Since Father O'Shauch- 
nessy cured aunt Katey's old pig of the hystericals. 1857 
Kingsley Two Y. Ago xxiv, Most astonished .. to see a lassie 
that never gave him a kind word in her life . . greet and 
greet at his going, till she vanished away into hystericals. 
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Hysterically (histe'rikali), adv. [f. prec. 
+ -LY-.] In a hysterical manner; in a fit of 
hysterics. 

1710 T. Fuller Pkann. Extemp. 305 Whensoever the 
Spirits being Hysterically confined, do not flow in plenti- 
fully. 1834 Meow in Angler in Wales II. 78, I was laugh- 
ing hysterically all the time, i860 Froude Hist. Eng. V. 
234 The Protector himself then addressed them wildly, pas- 
sionately, hpterically. • He would not fall alone he said. 

Hystericky (histe'riki), a. U.S. eolloq. [f. 
Hysteric + -y.] Inclined to, subject to, or char- 
acteristic of hysteria ; hysterical. 

1867 O. W. Holmes Guardian Angel xi. (1891) 129 And 
that queer woman, the Deacon's mother, — there s where she 
gets that hystericky look. 1886 N. Y. Herald (in Times 
1 Nov.), A becretary of State who in an emergency scolds 
like an hystericky woman is not a safe man for any President. 

Hysteriform ^histe-rifyrm), a* Path. [f. 
Hysteri-a + -form.] Resembling or having the 
aspect of hysteria. 

1861 Bumsteao Ven. Dis. (1879) 138 General nervous 
excitement which sometimes rises to the point of hysteriform 
spasm. 

Hysteriform (histe'rifrjm), at Bot. [f. Hys- 
teri'uni (see below), f. Gr. vartpos later: see 
-form.] Having the form or character of the genas 
Hysterium of ascomycetous fungi, growing on de- 
cayed wood, branches, leaves, etc. 

llHysteritis (histerartis). Path. [mod.L., 
f. Gr. varkp-* womb + -itis.] Inflammation of the 
uterus ; metritis. 

1803 Med. Jrnl. X. 12 That the appearances ..io cases of 
hysteritis and puerperal fever, are widely different. 

Hystero- 1 ;hrster0), before a vowel hyster- 
(as in hysteralgia), combining form of Gr. barlpa 
womb. Used in medical terms of recent formation 
with the senses: a. Of the womb, uterine, as in 
hyslero-colic, hystero-paralysis, -phthisis. b. Ac- 
companied or associated with hysteria, hysterical 
(see Hysteria i note), as hyslero-catalepsy, -epi- 
lepsy (whence hystero -epileptic adj.), etc. 

Hysterocele (hrsteros/i) Path. [Gr. ktjKti 
tumour], a hernia containing the uterus or some 
part of it. Hysterocystic (hi:ster0,srstik), a. 
Path. [Gr. kvotis bladder], pertaining to the 
uterus and the bladder. || Hysterodynia (-darnia) 
Path. [Gr. down pain], pain of the womb (Syd. 
Soc. Lex. 1886). Hystero-e pilepsy, a form of 
hysteria characterized by the occurrence of convul- 
sions more or less resembling those of epilepsy ; 
occurring chiefly among females, especially of the 
Latin races (Syd. See. Lex.) ; hence Hystero- 
epile'ptic a. and sb. \\ Hysterornania Path., an 
old name for nymphomania ; also = hysterical in- 
sanity (Ibid.). Hysterometer (histerfrmfoi) 
Surg, [-meter], an instrument for ascertaining the 
size of the womb; a uterine sound (Mayne 1855); 
hence Hystero metry, the use of the hysterometer 
{Syd. Soc. Lex. 18S6). Hystsropexy (hrstero- 
pe:ksi) Surg. [Gr. -irjtfia fixing], the operation of 
supporting the womb in a case of prolapsus. Hy- 
sterophore (hrslercfo *) Surg. [Gr. -<popos bear- 
m g]> a pessary for supporting the uterus. J| Hy- 
steroptosis Path. [Gr. irrwoi* falling], falling of 
the womb, prolapsus uteri (Syd. Soc. Lex. iS86\ 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), * Hysterocele, the Rupture or 
falling down of the Womb. 1855 Mayne Expos. Lex., 
*Hysterocystic. i885 Syd. Soc. Lex., Hysterocystic re- \ 
tention, retention of urine during pregnancy fiom pressure j 
or stretching of the neck of the bladder by the enlarged 
womb. 1881 Encycl. Brit. XII. 601/1 * Hystero- epilepsy, 
a nervous disease of women. 1887 Fort ft. Rev. May 734 
The perfection of mimicry reached hy the hypnotized 
*hystero-epileptic. 1894 Westm, Gaz. 21 July 5/2 The 
mortality from ovariotomy, hysterectomy, 'hysteropexy, 
and exploratory incisions is high. 

Hystero-' .hi-sler^), combining form of Gr. 
varepos later, latter, inferior, as in hysterogenetic, 
hystero logy, etc. 

Hysterogenetic fhirster^ds/he-tik), a. Bot. 
[f. Gr. varepo- Hystero- 2 + Genetic] = next. 
(Opposed to protogenetic.) 

1884 Bower & Scott De Bary's Phaner. 201 Hystero- 
genetic reservoirs of this category arise in old masses of 
tissue, (bid. 526 The spaces filled with resin.. are sub- 
sequent, hysterogenetic products of disorganization. 

Hysterogenic (htater^clge'nik), a* Bot. [f. 
as prec. + -genie ; cf. protogenic, etc.] Of later 
origin or formation ; applied to intercellular spaces 
formed in older tissues. 

1885 Goodale Phys. Bot. (1892) 09 note, Those [inter- 
cellular spaces] formed in older tissues [are called] hystero- 
genic. 

Hysteroge*nic, fl. 2 Path. [f. Hystero- 1 + 
-GEJSic.] Producing hysteria ; relating to the pro- 
duction of hysteria. So Hystero gretious a., in 



same sense ; Hystero greny, the production of 
hysteria. 

1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., Hysterogenic. .Hysterogenotts. 1886 
F. W. H. Myers in Proc. Soc. Psych. Res. Oct. 127 note, 

I must adopt from the French the word . . hysterogeny for 
the production of hysterical states. 1887 Fortn. Rev. 
May 737 The so-called 'hysterogenic* and 'hypnogenic* 
pressure points. 1897 Allbutt6>j/. Med. III. 532 The 
presence of other hysterical symptoms, such as hemi-anaes- 
thesia. .hysterogenic 2ones, contractioo in the field of vision. 

Hysteroid (hi'steroid), a. [Irreg. f. Hys- 
ter-ia + -oiD.] Resembling or having the form 
of hysteria. So Hysteroi'dal a. 

1855 Dunclisos Med. Lex. (ed. 12), Hysteroid, . . resem- 
bling hysteria ; as a hysteroid disease, symptom, &c. 1887 
Fortn. Rev. May 738 The undoubted greater prevalence of 
hysteroid symptoms among the Latin.. races. 1887 Med. 
News (U.S.) 8 Jan. 37 Their value is much diminished by the 
unmistakable hysteroidal impress which they bear. 1801 
Lancet 3 Oct. 756 No one who has not been to Paris, and 
seen the hysteroid condition in its extreme development, 
can realise fully this form of neurosis. 

t Hysterolite. Min. Obs. Also erron. hys- 
terio-. [f. Gr. vartpa womb + XtOos stone, from 
its fancied appearance. Cf. F. hyste'rolilhe.'] A 
fossil shell : see quot. 1854. 

1 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Hysferolithus, a sort of 
Stone.] 1799 KtswAN Geol. Ess. v. 244 Petrifactions, as 
hysteriolites, mytilites, &c. are found in it [rubble stone]. 
1854 Wooowahd A foltnsca II. 229 Orthis Striatula : internal 
casts of this fossil were called hysterolites by old authors. 

t Hysterology l . Obs. Gram., etc. [ad. late 
L. hysterologia, a. Gr. u<rT€po\o7m, f. var€po- f 
Hystero-2 + A070S speech. Cf. F. hy serologic.] 
= Hysteron protekon. (See also quot. 1842.) 

1623 Cockeram, Historologie, an altering of the order of 
speech, by placing that after that should be before. 1657 
W. Morice Coena quasi Koivi) Def. xi. 129 These Notes 
are.. never used to manifest an bysterology, or transposi- 
tion of things. 1684 H. More Answer 156 Here therefore 
is ao Hysterology in the Cortex. 1842 Branoe Diet. Sci., 
etc. s.v., Some comprehend the figure usually called anti- 
climax., under the name Hysterology. 

Hysterology 2 (histeVlod^i). Med. [f. Hys- 
tero- 1 + -log y.J A treatise on the uterus. 

1855 Mayne Expos. Lex., Hysterologia, .. term for a 
treatise or dissertation on the womb, us functions, etc.: 
hysterology. 1880 E. N. Chapman {title) Hysterology, a 
Treatise, Descriptive and Clinical, on the Diseases and 
Displacements of the Uterus. 

II Hysteron proteron (hi-ster^m prjrterpo x , 
sb. (a. and adv.) [late L. (Servius), a. Gi.vanpov 
vponpov, the latter (put as) the former; called 
also irpaiOvarcpov (f. irpunos first), and varepoXoyia 
(see Hysterology i).] 

1. Gram, and Rhet. A figure of speech in which 
the word or phrase that should properly come last 
is put first. 

^65 ]F.v.zhRepl. Harding 476 In these woordes, 'Take 
ye : Eate ye : This is my Bodie \ They have founde a Figure 
called Hysteron Proteron. 1589 Puttenham Eng. Poesie 
111. xii[i.] (Arb.) 181 Another manner of disordered speach.. 
we call it in English prouerbe, the cart before the horse^the 
Greeks call it Histeron proteron, we name it the Pre- 
posterous., as he. .said: 'My dame that bred me vp and 
bare me in her womhe.' Whereas the bearing is before 
the bringing vp. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Hysteron 
Proteron, a preposterous manner of speaking or writing, 
expressing that first which should be last. 1883 March 
A.S. Gram. 141 Transposition . . of clauses [is called] hys* 
teron-proteron. 

f2. Inversion of the natural or logical order; as 
by placing the conclusion before the premisses, etc. 

1620 Granger Div. Logike 318 Inverted Method, is when 
particulars are disposed before universals : also, when the 
parts, .are not handled after the same order, by which they 
were laid downc, which is called Hysteron Proteron. 

3. generally. The position or arrangement of 
things in the reverse of their natural or rational 
order j 1 patting the cart before the horse ' ; topsy- 
turvydom. 

1589 Cogan Haven Health To Rdr. Tf iv, Contrariwise 
vsing Hysteron Proteron. .as I haue heard say of a gentle- 
man who . . would not begin his mcale with potage, but in- 
steed of cheese would eat nis potage last. 1648-99 J. Beau- 
mont Psyche 1. lxxxv, How wild A Hysteron Proteron's this, 
which Nature crosses, And far above the top the bottom 
tosses. 

B. attrib. or adj. 

1646 Unhappy Game Scotch Eng. 14 Those jugling 
Husteron Proteron trickes. 1689 Hickeringill Ceremony 
Monger Wks. 1716 II. 418 Shall Christians be like that 
Histeron- Proteron-Herb, which Physicians as foolishly call 
Filitts ante Patreml a 1734 North Exam. 1. ii. (1740) 88 
This hysteron proteron Stuff, Causes without Effects, and 
Effects before Causes. 

f C. as adv. By or with an inversion of the 
natural order of things ; topsy-turvy ; vice versa. 

1600 W. Watson QnodliBets Relig. <$■ State (1602) 47 
The Catbolicke religion will be vtterly extinguished and 
perish, and so by consequent all runne Hysteron Protheron. 
1617 Miohleton & Rowley Fair Quar. 1. i. C iij, Wisemen 
begets fooles, and fooles are the fathers To many wise 
Children. Histeron, Proteron, A great scholler may beget 
an Ideot, And from the plow tayle may come a great scholler. 



Hence Hystero-proterize v. intr., to use 
hysteron proteron. 

a 1834 Colerioge in Southey Life Wesley (1846) 1. 324 We 
must explain the force of the horse by the motion of the 
cart-wheels, and hystero-proterize with a vengeance ! 

Hysterophytal (histe rental), a. Bot.- [f. 
mod.L. Hysterophyta (see next) + -al.] Of or 
pertaining to Hysterophyta or Fungi ; fungal. 

1857 Berkeley Cryptog. Bot. § 63. 81 Fungi may be 
defined as Hysterophytal or Epiphytal MycetaTs, deriving 
nutriment, by means of a mycelium, from the matrix. 1874 
Cooke Fungi 6. 

Hvsterophyte (hi-sterJfait). Bot. [ad. mod. 
L. Jiysterophytum, pi. -phyla (Fries 182 1), f. Gr. 
haripa womb + ipuTw plant: see quot. 1855.] A 
plant of the class Hysterophyta or Fungi ; any 
fungus growing upon, and deriving its nourishment 
from, organic matter. 

1855 Mayne Expos. Lex., Hysieropkytum, applied hy 
Fries to mushrooms, .because, according to him, they cannot 
grow but at the cost of some organized body living or 
dead, which serves them in some sort for a womb ; a hys- 
terophyte. 

II Hysterosis (histerja-sis). Gram, and Rhet. 
[med. or mod.L., f. Gr. vartpos later, after such 
words as afiadiplosis,ttc] = Hysteron pkotebon. 

1620 Granger Div. Logike 318 note, Hysteron Proteron, 
Hysterosis, Hysterologia. 16*3 Lisle /*Elfric on O. % N. 
Test. To Rdr. 15 He speakes hy Hysterosis or Anachronisme 
(a figure much vsed in Historic, yea euen in the Bihle^. 
a 1658 J. Durham Exp. Revelation xxi. (1680) 641 There will 
hardly be found any such hysterosis or hysterologia in one 
and the same explicatory prophesie. 

Hysterotome (hrstetfumm). Surg. [f. Hys- 
tero- 1 + Gr. -ro>oy cutting, cutter. So mod.F. 
hyste'rotome.'] An instrument for performing hys- 
terotomy. 

1851 Itlnstr. Catal. Gt. Exhib. 06 Hysterotomes and 
I nstruments for Paracentesis Uteri. 1864 Daily Tel. 13 Aug., 
We will not fight with the pen against lancets, and probes, 
and hysterotomes, and the tremendous armoury of the 
surgical cutlers. 

Hysterotomy (histeVtomi). Surg. [mod.L. 
hysterotomi-a, f. Hystero- I + Gr. -ropta cutting. 
Cf. F. hysle'roto/nie.] The operation of cutting 
into the uterus ; the Csesarean section ; also ex- 
cision, or dissection, of the uterus. 

[1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Hysterotomia, an Anatomical 
Dissection of the Womh.l 1801 Med. JmL V. 353 Hystero- 
tomy, or the Cesarean Section was performed upon a woman 
at Rochdale. 1859 Tooo Cycl. Anat. V. 206/1 Stark per- 
formed hysterotomy successfully for a tumour. 

II Hystriciasis (histrisai-asis). Path. [(.L.hys- 
tric-em, after elephantiasis : see -asis.] (See quot.) 

1811 Hooper Med. Dirt., Hystriciasis, a disease of the 
hairs, in which they stand erect, like porcupine quills. An 
account.. is to be 'seen in the Philosophical Transactions, 
No. 424 (1732). 

Hystricid (histri-sid). Zool. [ad. mod.L. 
Hyslrieid-se, f. hyslrix, hystric-em f a. Gr. varpi( y 
varptx-, porcupine: see -ID.] A rodent of the 
family Ilystrieidx ; a porcupine. 

So Hystricine a., pertaining to the sub-family 
Hystricinx. 

1883 \V. H. Flower in Encycl. Brit. XV. 416/2 In the 
Sciurine and Hystricine Rodents the tibia and fibula are 
distinct. 

Hystricism (hi-slrisizV. Path. [ad. mod.L. 
hystrieismus, f. hystrix porcupin e.] The porcupine 
disease, an extreme form of ichthyosis {ichthyosis 
hyslrix), in which the epidermis is covered with 
horny prominences. 

1886 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 189 1 in F. P. Foster Med. Diet. 
196a 

Hystricomorph * hi-strik^m/iif). Zool. [f.Gr. 
tfo-rpif, varpix', L. hystrie-, stem of hystrix (see 
Hystricid) + Gr. -/*op<£os shaped form).] 
A member of the ILystricomorpha, a primary division 
of Rodents including the porcupine and its con- 
geners. So Hy stricomo rphic, -mo-rpMne adjs., 
of, belonging to, or having the characters of the 
Hystricomorpha. 

1882 Pop. Sci. Monthly XX. 423 The hystricomorphs 
(porcupines, Guinea-pigs and capybaras), which are now 
confined to the southern hemisphere. 1804 Athensrum 
31 Mar. 415/3 A paper on the hystricomorphine and sciuro- 
morphine rodents. 

Hyt, obs. form of Hit, It. 

Hyte (hait), a. Sc. [Of obscure origin : cf. 
Gyte.] Crazy ; mad. 

1721 Ramsay Pp. to R. H. B. iii, The cauldrife carlies.. 
gathering gear gang hyt and gare. 1786 Burns Ep. to 
Major Logan x, The witching curs'd delicious blinkers 
Hae put me hyte. 

Hyte, obs. form of Hait int. 
Hytbe, variant spelling of Hithe, harbour. 
Hyther, obs. f. Hither, Hyve,obs. f. Hive. 
Hywe, obs. form of Hue. 
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